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KA  letter  borrowed  by  the  English 
•  from  the  Greek  alphabet.  It  has 
before  all  the  vowels  one  invariable 
sound:  as,  keen,  ken,  kill.  It  is  used 
after  c  at  the  end  of  words :  as,  knock, 
clack,  crack,  back,  brick,  stick,  pluck, 
check,  which  were  written  anciently 
•with  e  final:  as,  clocke,  checke,  iricke. 
It  is  also  in  use  between  a  vowel  and 
the  silent  e  final :  as,  cloke,  broke,  brake, 
pike,  duke,  eke.  It  likewise  ends  a 
word  after  a  diphthong:  as,  look,  break, 
sheok,  leek.  The  English  never  use 
c  at  the  end  of  a  word.  K  is  silent  in 
the  present  pronunciation  before  n:  as, 
knife,  knee,  knell. 
Ka'lendar.  n.  s.  [now  written  calendar.^ 
An  account  of  time. 

Let  this  pernicious  hour 
Stand  as  accursed  in  the  katender.  Shahesp.  Macb. 

Ka  li.  n.  s.  [an  Arabick  word.]  Seaweed, 
of  the  ashes  of  which  glass  was  made ; 
whence  the  word  alkali. 
_  The  ashes  of  the  weed  kali  are  sold  to  the  Vene- 
tians for  their  glass  works.  Bacmi. 

Kam.  adj.  Crooked.  Kam,  in  Erse,  is 
squint  eyed,  and  applied  to  any  thing 
awry:  clean  kam  signifies  crooked, 
athwart,  awry,  cross  from  the  purpose. 
A-schembo,  Ital.  hence  our  English 
a-kimbo.  Clean  kam  is,  by  vulgar  pro- 
nunciation, brought  to  kim,  kam. 

This  is  clean  fcam;  merel3' awry.  Shahesp. 
To  Kaw.  v.  n.  [from  the  sound.]  To  cry 
as  a  raven,  crow,  or  rook. 

Jack-daws  hawing  and  fluttering  about  the 
nests,  set  all  their  young  ones  a-gaping:  but 
having  nothiug  in  their  mouths  but  air,  leave  them 
as  hungry  as  before.  Locke. 

Kaw.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    The  cry  of 

a  raven  or  crow. 
T^^/'^'^'ard  crow  that  to  the  wood  made  wing, 

vv  itli  lier  loud  kaies  her  craven  kind  doth  bring, 

»  ho,  safe  in  numbers,  cuff  the  noble  bird.  Bryi. 
Kayle.  n.  s.  [guille,  Fr.] 
1-  Ninepin ;  kettlepins,  of  which  skittles 

seems  a  corruption. 

Vol,  II. 
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And  now  at  heels  they  try  a  harmless  chance, 
And  now  their  cur  they  teach  to  fetch  and  dance. 

Sidney. 

The  residue  of  the  time  they  wear  out  at  coits, 
hayles,  or  the  like  idle  exercises.  -  Carew. 

2.  A  kind  of  play  stiU  retained  in  Scot- 
land, in  which  nine  holes  ranged  in 
three's  are  made  in  the  ground,  and  an 
iron  bullet  rolled  in  among  them. 

To  Keck.  v.  n.  [kecken,  Dut.]  To  heave 
the  stomach  ;  to  reach  at  vomiting. 

All  those  diets  do  dry  up  humours  and  rheums, 
which  they  first  attenuate,  and  while  the  humour 
is  attenuated  it  troubleth  the  body  a  great  deal 
more;  and  therefore  patients  must  not  heck  at 
them  at  the  first.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

The  faction,  is  it  not  notorious? 
Keck  at  the  memory  of  glorious.  Swift. 

To  Ke'ckle.  v.  a.  To  defend  a  cable 
round  with  rope.  Ainsworth. 

Ke'cksy.  n.  s.  [commonly  kex,  cigue,  Fr. 
cicuta,  Lat.  Skinner.]  Skinner  seems 
to  think  kecksy  or  kex  the  same  as  hem- 
lock. It  is  used  ill  Staffordshire  both 
for  hemlock,  and  any  other  hollow- 
jointed  plant. 

Nothing  teems 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,?cec/(S!es,  burs, 
Losing  both  beauty  an3  utility.      Shak.  Hen.  V. 

Ke'cky.  adj.  [from  kex.1  Resembling  a 
kex. 

An  Indian  sceptre,  made  of  a  sort  of  cane,  with- 
out any  joint,  and  perfectly  round,  consisteth  of 
hard  and  blackish  cylinders,  mixed  with  a  soft 
kecky  body  ;  so  as  at  the  end  cut  transversely,  it 
looks  as  a  bundle  of  wires.  Grew. 

To  Kedge.  v.  a.  \kaghe,  a  small  vessel, 
Dut.] 

In  bringing  a  ship  up  or  down  a  narrow  river, 
when  the  wind  is  contrary  to  the  tide,  they  set 
the  foresail,  or  foretop-sail  and  mizen,  and  so  let 
her  drive  with  the  tide.  The  sails  are  to  flat  her 
about,  if  she  comes  too  near  the  shore.  They  also 
carry  out  an  anchor  in  the  head  of  the  boat,  with 
a  hawser  that  comes  from  the  ship  ;  which  anchor, 
if  the  ship  comes  too  near  the  shore,  they  let  fall 
in  the  stream,  and  so  wind  her  head  about  it; 
then  weigh  the  anchor  again  when  she  is  about, 
which  is  called  hedging,  and  from  this  use  the 
anchor  a  kedger.  •  Harris. 
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Ke'dger.  n.  s,  [from  kedge.]    A  small 
anchor  used  in  a  rivei*.    See  Kedge. 

Kee.  The  provincial  plural  of  cow,  pro- 
perly kine. 

A  lass  that  Cic'ly  hight  had  won  his  heart, 
Cic'ly  the  western  lass  that  tends  the  kee.  Gay. 

Kedlack.  U.S.  A  weed  among  corn; 
charnock.  Tusser. 

Keel.  ?«.  s.  [ccele.  Sax,  kiel,  Dut.  quille, 
Fr.]    The  bottom  of  the  ship. 
Portunus 

Heav'd  up  his  lightcn'd  keel,  and  sunk  the  sand. 
And  steer'd  the  sacred. vessel.  Dryden. 

Her  sharp  bill  serves  for  a  keel  to  cut  the  air 
before  her  ,  her  tail  she  useth  as  her  rudder.  Grew. 

Your  cables  burst,  and  you  must  quickly  feel 
The  waves  impetuous  ent'ring  at  your  keel.  Swift. 

Keels,  the  same  with  kuijles;  which  see. 

To  Keel.  v.  a.  [calan,  Sax.]  This  word, 
which  is  preserved  in  Shakespeare,  Han- 
mer  explains  thus:  To  keel  seems  to 
mean  to  drinlv  so  deep,  as  to  turn  up 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  like  turning  up 
the  keel  of  a  ship. — In  Ireland,  to  keel 
the  pot  is  to  scum  it. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot.  Shahesp. 

Ke'elfat.  n.ti.  [coelan,  Sax.  to  cool,  and 
fat  or  vat  a  vessel.]  Cooler;  tub  in 
which  liquor  is  let  to  cool. 

Ke'elson.  n.  s.  The  next  piece  of  timber 
in  a  ship  to  her  keel,  lying  right  over  it 
i\ext  above  the  floor  timber.  Harris. 

To  Ke'elhale.  v.  a.  [keel  and  hale.]  To 
punish  in  the  seamen's  way,  by  dragging 
the  criminal  under  water  on  one  side  of 
the  ship  and  up  again  on  the  other. 

Keen.  adj.  [cene,  Sax.  kuhn,  Germ 

koen  Dut.] 
I.  Sharp;  well  edged;  not  blunt,  V/e 

say  keen  of  an  edge,  and  sharp  either 

of  edge  or  point. 

Come,  tliick  night, 

That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 


Shahe^y 


B 
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Here  is  my  keen-edged  sword, 
Deck'd  with  fine  flower-de-lucesoii  each  side. 

Sliakesp. 

To  me  the  cries  of  fii^Iitiiin:  fields  are  chaniis, 
Keen  be  m  v  sabre,  and  of  proof  my  arms.  Diyden. 

A  sword  fceen-edg'd  within  his  rifiht  he  licid. 
The  warlilie  emblem  of  tlie  coiiquer'd  field.  Dryd, 

2.  Severe;  piercing. 

The  winds 

Blow  moist,  and  keen,  shattering  the  graceful  locks 
Of  these  fair  spreading  trees  ;  which  bids  us  seek 
Some  better  shroud.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

The  cold  was  very  supportable  ;but  as  it  changed 
to  the  northwest,  or  north,  it  became  excessively 
keen.  Ellis's  Voyage. 

3.  Eager ;  vehement. 

Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  mail.  Shakesp, 
Keen  dispatch  of  real  hunger.  Milton 
The  sheep  were  so  keen  upon  the  acorns,  that 
they  gobbled  up  a  piece  of  the  coat.  L'Estrange. 

I'hose  curs  are  so  extremely  hungry,  that  they 
are  too  keen  at  the  sport,  and  worry  their  game. 

Tatler. 

This  was  a  prospect  so  very  inviting,  that  it 
could  not  be  easily  withstood  by  any  who  have  so 
/vcen  an  appetite  for  wealth.  •  Swift. 

4.  Acrimonious;  bitter  of  mind. 

Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou,  Amen, 
To  my  keen  curses.  Shakesp.  King  John. 

1  have  known  some  of  these  absent  officcMs  as 
keen  against  Ireland,  as  if  they  had  never  been  in 
debted  to  her.  Swift. 

To  Keen.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
sharpen.    An  unauthorised  word. 
Nor  when  cold  Winter  keens  the  brightening 
floi.d, 

Would  I  weak  shivering  linger  on  the  brink. 

Tliomson. 

Ke'knly.  adv.  [from  keen.]  Sharply; 

vehemently ;  eagerly  ;  bitterly. 
Ke'enness.  U.S.  [from  keen.'] 

1.  Sharpness;  edge. 
No,  not  the  hangman's  ax  bears  half  the  keenness 

Of  thy  sharp  envy.       Shakesp.  Merch.  of  Venice. 

2.  Rigour  of  wither ;  piercing  cold. 

3.  Asperity ;  bitterness  of  mind. 

That  they  might  keep  up  the  keenness  against 
the  court,  bis  lordship  furnished  them  with  inform 
mations,  to  the  king's  disadvantage.  Clarendon. 

The  sting  of  every  reproachful  speech  is  the 
truth  of  it ;  and  to  be  conscious  is  that  which  gives 
nil  edge,  and  keenness  to  the  invective.  South. 

4.  Eagerness;  vehemence. 

To  Keep.  v.  a.  [cepan,  Sax.  kepen,  old 
Dut.] 

1 .  To  retain ;  not  to  lose. 

I  kept  the  field  with  the  death  of  some,  and 
flight  of  others.  Sidneii. 

We  have  examples  in  the  primitive  church  of 
such  as  by  fear  being  compelled  to  sacrifice  to 
strange  gods,  repented,  and  kept  still  the  office  of 
preaching  the  gospel.  Whitgifte. 

Keep  in  memory  what  I  preached  unto  you. 

1  Corinthians. 

This  charge  I  keep  till  my  appointed  day 
Of  rend'ring'up.  _  _  Milton. 

His  loyalty  lie  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal.  Milton, 

You  have  lost  a  child  ;  but  yoa  have  kept  one 
child,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  long.  Temple. 

If  we  would  weigh,  and  keep  in  our  minds,, 
■what  we  are  considering,  that  would  instruct  us 
when  we  should,  or  should  not,  branch  into  dis- 
tinctions. Locke. 

2.  To  have  in  custody. 

The  crown  of  Stephanus,  first  king  of  Hungary, 
was  always  kept  in  the  castle  of  Vicegrade. 

Knolles. 

She  kept  the  fatal  key.  Milton. 

3.  To  preserve  ;  not  to  let  go. 

The  Lord  God  merciful  and  gracious,  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity. 

Exod.  XXX  iv.  7. 
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I  spared  it  greatly,  and  have  kept  me  a  grape  of 
the  cluster,  and  a  plant  of  a  great  people 

2  Esdr.  ix.  21. 

4.  To  preserve  in  a  state  of  security. 

We  passed  by  where  the  duke  keeps  his  gallies. 

Addison. 

5.  To  protect;  to  guard. 

Behold  I  am  with  thee  to  keep  thee.  Gen.  xxviii. 

6.  To  restrain  from  flight. 

Paul  dwelt  with  a  soldier  that  kept  him. 

Acts,  xxviii. 

7.  To  detain,  to  hold  as  a  motive. 

But  what's  the  cause  that /ieeps  you  here  with  me.' 
— That  I  may  know  what  keeps  me  here  with  you . 

Dryden. 

0.  To  hold  for  another. 

A  man  delivers  money  or  stuff  to  keep. 

Eind.  xxii.  7. 

Reserv'd  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store. 

Milt07l. 

9.  To  tend ;  to  have  care  of. 

God  put  him  in  the  garden  of  Eden  to  keep  it. 

Gen.  ii.  1.5. 

While  in  her  girlish  age  she  kept  sheep  on  the 
moor,  it  chanced  that  a  merchant  saw  and  liked 
her.  Carew. 

Count  it  thine 
To  till  and  keep,  and  of  the  fruit  to  eat.  Miltnn. 

10.  To  preserve  in  the  same  tenour  or 
state. 

To  know  the  true  state,  I  will  keep  this  order. 

Bacon. 

Taketliis  at  least,  this  last  advice,  my  son. 
Keep  a  stiti"  rein,  and  move  but  gently  on  : 
The  coursers  of  themselves  will  run  too  fast, 
Your  art  must  be  to  moderate  their  haste.  Addison. 

1 1 .  To  regard ;  to  attend . 

While  the  stars  and  course  of  heav'n  I  keep. 
My  weary 'd  eyes  were  seiz'd  with  fatal  sleep. 

Dryden. 

12.  To  not  suffer  to  fail. 

My  mercy  will  I  keep  for  him  for  ever. 

-    Psalm  Ixxxix 

13.  To  hold  in  any  state. 

Ingenuous  shame,  and  the  apprehensions  of 
displeasure,  are  the  only  true  restraints :  these 
alone  ought  to  hold  the  reins,  and  keep  the  child 
in  order.  Locke  on  Education. 

Men  are  guilty  of  many  faults  in  the  exercise 
of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  keep  them  in 
ignorance.  Locke. 

Happy  souls!  v;ho Aeep  such  a  sacred  domir.ion 
over  their  inferior  and  animal  powers,  that  the 
sensitive  tumults  never  rise  to  disturb  the  supe- 
rior and  better  operations  of  the  reasoning  mind. 

Watts. 

14.  To  retain  by  some  degree  of  force  in 
any  place  or  state.  It  is  often  followed 
in  this  sense  by  particles;  as,  down, 
under,  in,  off. 

This  wickedness  is  found  by  thee ;  no  good 
deeds  of  mine  have  been  able  to  keep  it  down  in 
thee.  Sidney. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  thoilght  that  any  governor 
should  so  much  malign  his  successor,  as  to  suflfer 
an  evil  to  grow  up  which  he  might  timely  have 
^  kept  under ;  or  perhaps  nourish  it  with  coloured 
countenance  of  such  sinister  means.  Spenser. 

What !  old  acquaintance  !  could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life.'  Poor  Jack,  farewel.  Shakesp. 

Venus  took  the  guard  of  noble  Hector's  corse. 
And  kept  the  dogs  oJJ :  night  and  day  applying 

sovereign  force 
Of  rosy  balms,  that  to  the  dogs  were  horrible  in 
taste.  Chapman's  Iliad. 

The  Chinese  sail  where  they  will ;  which 
sheweth  that  their  law  of  keeping  out  strangers  is 
a  law  of  pusillanimity  and  fear.  Bacon. 

And  those  that  cannot  live  from  him  asunder. 
Ungratefully  shall  strive  to  keep  him  under. 

Milton. 

If  any  ask  me  wjiat  would  satisfy, 
To  make  life  easy,  thu.'i  I  would  reply: 
As  much  as  keeps  out  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold. 

Dryden. 
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Matters,  recommended  by  our  passitms,  take 
possession  of  our  minds,  and  will  not  be  kept  out. 

Locke 

Prohibited  commodities  should  be  kept  out,  and 
useless  ones  impoverish  us  by  being  brought  in. 

Locke. 

An  otficcr  with  one  of  these  unbecoming  qua- 
lities, is  looked  upon  as  a  proper  person  to  keep 
o|?' impertinence  and  solicitation  from  his  superior. 

Addison's  Spectator. 
And  if  two  boots  keep  out  the  weather, 
What  need  you  have  r  wo  hides  of  leather  ?  Prior, 
We  have  it  in  our  power  to  keep  in  our  breaths, 
and  to  suspend  the  efficacy  of  this  natural  func- 
tion. Cheyne. 
15.  To  continue  any  state  or  action. 

Men  gave  ear,  waited,  and  kept  silence  at  my 
counsel.  Job,  xxix.  21. 

Auria  made  no  stay,  but  still  kept  on  his  course. 

Knolles. 

It  was  then  such  a  calm,  that  the  ships  were 
not  able  to  keej)  way  with  the  gallies.  Knolles. 
The  moon  that  distance  keeps  till  night.  Milton. 
An  heap  of  ants  on  a  hillock  will  more  easily  be 
kept  to  an  uniformity  in  motion  than  these. 

Glanville's  Scepsis, 
He  dy'd  in  fight : 
Fought  next  my  person  ;  as  in  consort  fought : 
Kept  pace  for  pace,  and  blow  for  blow.  Dryden. 

He,  being  come  to  the  estate,  keeps  on  a  very- 
busy  family  ;  the  markets  are  weekly  frequented, 
and  the  commodities  of  his  farm  carried  out  ana 
sold.      _  _  Locke. 

Invading  foes,  without  resistance. 
With  ease  I  make  to  keep  their  distance.  Swijt. 
I  a.  To  preserve  in  any  state. 

My  son,  keep  the  flower  of  thine  age  sound. 

Eccles.  xxvi. 

17.  To  practise  ;  to  use  habitually. 

I  rule  the  family  very  ill,  and  keep  bad  hours. 

Pope. 

18.  To  copy  carefully. 

Her  servants  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  her  face. 
And  as  she  mov'd  or  turn'd,  her  motions  view'd, 
Her  measures /cepi,  and  step  by  step  pursu'd. 

Dryden. 

19.  To  observe  or  solemnize  any  time. 
This  shall  be  for  a  memorial;  and  you  shall 

keep  it  a  feast  to  the  Lord.  Exod.  xii.  14. 

'I  hat  day  was  not  in  silence  holy  kept.  Milton, 
•20.  To  observe;  not  to  violate. 

It  cannot  be. 
The  king  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us  ; 
He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  this  ofiience  in  other  faults.  Shakesp, 

Sworn  for  three  years  term  to  live  with  me. 
My  fellow  scholars  ;  and  to  keep  those  statutes 
That  are  recorded  in  this  schedule  here.  Sliakesp. 

Lord  God,  there  is  none  like  thee  :  who  keepest 
covenant  and  mercy  with  thy  servants. 

1  Kings,  viii.  23. 

Lord  God  of  Israel,  keep  with  thy  servant  that 
thou  promisedst  him.  1  Kings,  viii.  25. 

Obey  and  keep  his  great  command.  Milton. 

His  promise  Palamon  accepts  ;  but  pray'd 
To  keep  it  better  than  the  first  he  made.  Dryden. 

My  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day. 
Deny  their  hands  at.d  then  refuse  to  pay.  Dryden. 

.  My  wishes  are, 
'That  Ptolemy  may  keep  his  roj'al  word.  Dryden. 

21.  To  maintain;  to  support  with  neces- 
saries of  life. 

Much  more  afl[liction  than  already  felt 
They  cannot  well  impose,  nor  I  sustain. 
If  they  intend  advantage  of  my  labours, 
The  work  of  many  hands,  which  earns  my  keeping. 

Mikmi 

22.  To  have  in  the  house. 

Base  tyke,  call'st  thou  me  host?  I  scorn  the 
term  :  nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers.  Shak.  H.  V. 

23.  Not  to  intermit. 

Keep  a  sure  watch  over  a  shameless  daughter, 
lest  she  make  thee  a  laughing-stock  to  thine  ene- 
mies, and  a  bye-word  in  the  city.   Eccles.  xli.  11. 
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Not  keepme  strictest  watch  as  she  was  vvarii'd-. 

Milton. 

24.  To  maintain;  to  hold. 

The^  were  honourably  brought  to  Lonrion, 
whure  every  one  of  them  Kejot  house  bj  himself. 

Hayward. 

Twelve  Spartan  virgins,  noble,  young,  and  fair, 
To  the  pompous  palace  did  resort. 
Where  Menelaus  kept  his  royal  court.  Dryden. 

25.  To  remain  in  ;  not  to  leave  a  place. 

1  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  doth  he  fceephis  bed?  Shak. 

26.  Not  to  reveal ;  not  to  betray,  "" 

A  fool  cannot  keej)  counsel.  Eccles.  viii.  17. 
Great  are  thy  virtues,  though  kept  from  man. 

Milton. 

If  he  were  wise,  he  would /ceep  all  this  to  him- 
self. Tillotsen. 

27.  To  restrain ;  to  with-hold. 

If  any  rebel  or  rain  spirit  of  mine 
Did  with  the  least  affectionof  a  welcome. 
Give  entertainment  to  the  might  tf  it ; 
Let  heav'n  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head.  Shak. 

Some  obscure  passages  in  the  insplr'd  volume 
keep  from  the  knowledge  of  divine  mysteries. 

Boyle. 

If  the  God  of  this  world  did  not  blind  their 
eyes,  it  would  be  impossible,  so  long  as  men  love 
themselves,  to  keep  them  from  being  religious. 

Tillotson. 

There  is  no  virtue  children  should  be  excited  to, 
nor  fault  they  should  be  kept  from,  which  tliey 
may  not  be  convinced  of  by  reasons. 

Locke  on  Education. 
If  a  child  be  constantly  kept  from  drinking  cold 
liquor  whilst  he  is  hot,  the  custom  of  forbearing 
will  preserve  him.  Locke. 
By  this  they  may  keep  them  from  little  faults. 

Locke. 

28.  To  debar  from  any  place. 
lUfenc'd  for  Heav'n  to  keep  out  such  a  foe. 

Milton. 

29.  To  keep  back.    To  reserve ;  to  with- 
hold. 

Whatsoever  the  Lord  shall  answer,  I  will  de- 
clare ;  I  will  keep  nothing  back  from  you. 

Jer.  xlii.  4. 

Some  are  so  close  and  reserved,  as  they  will 
not  shew  their  wares  but  by  a  dark  light,  and 
seem  always  to  keep  back  somewhat.    Bacon's  Ess. 

30.  To  keep  back.    To  with-hold ;  to  re- 
strain. 

Keep  back  thy  servant  from  presumptuous  sins. 

Psalm,  xix. 

31.  To  keep  company.    To  frequent  any 
one ;  to  acccfmpany. 

Heav'n  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive. 
That  I  have  turn'd  away  my  former  self, 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company.  Shakesp. 

Why  should  he  call  her  whore  ?  Who  keeps  her 
company  ? 

What  place?  what  time?  Shakesp.  Othello. 

What  raean'st  thou,  bride  !  this  company  to  keep? 
To  sit  up,  till  thou  fain  would  sleep  ?  Donne. 

Neither  will  I  wretched  thee 
In  death  forsake,  but  keep  thee  company.  Dryden. 

32.  To  keep  company  with.    To  have  fa- 
miliar intercourse. 

A  virtuous  woman  is  obliged  not  only  to  avoid 
immodesty,  but  the  appearance  of  it;  and  she 
could  not  approve  of  a  young  woman  keeping  com- 
pany with  men,  without  the  permission  of  father 
or  mother.  Broome  on  the  Odyssey. 

33.  To  keep  in.    To  conceal;  not  to  tell. 

I  perceive  in  ^ou  so  excellent  a  touch  of  mo- 
desty, that  you  will  not  extort  from  me  what  I  am 
willing  to  keep  in.  Shakesp. 

Syphax,  your  zeal  becomes  importunate: 
]  have  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave. 
And  talk  at  large ;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in. 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  I'll  give  it. 

Addison. 

34.  To  keep  in.    To  restrain ;  to  curb. 

If  thy  daughter  be  shameless,  keep  her  in 
straightly,  lest  she  abuse  herself  through  over- 
much liberty.  Eccles. 
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It  will  teach  them  to  keep  itti  and  so  master 
their  inclinations.  Locke  on  Education. 

3b.  To  keep  off.    To  bear  to  distance ;  not 
to  admit. 

36.  To  keep  off.    To  hinder. 

A  superficial  reading,  accompanied  wilh  the 
common  opinion  of  his  invincible  obscurity,  has 
kept  o^'some  from  seeking  in  him  the  coherence  of 
his  discourse.  Locke. 

37.  To  keep  up.    To  maintain  without 
abatement. 

Land  kept  up  its  prioe,  and  sold  for  more  years 
purchase  than  corresponded  to  the  interest  of 
money.  Locke. 

This  restraint  of  their  tongues  will  keep  up  in 
t'jem  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  their  pa- 
rents. Locke. 

Albano  keeps  up  its  credit  still  for  wine.  Addison. 

This  dangerous  dissension  among  us  we  keep  up 
and  cherish  with  much  pains.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

The  ancients  were  careful  to  coin  money  in  due 
weight  and  fineness,  and  k^ep  it  up  to  the  standard. 

Arbuthiwt. 

38.  To  keep  up.    To  continue ;  to  hinder 
from  ceasing. 

You  have  enough  to  keep  you  alive,  and  to  keep 
up  and  improve  your  hopes  of  heaven.  Taylor, 

In  joy,  that  which  keeps  up  the  action  is  the 
desire  to  continue  it.  Locke. 

Young  heirs,  from  their  own  reflecting  upon 
the  estates  Ihey  are  born  to,  are  of  no  use  hut  to 
keep  lip  their  families,  and  transmit  their  lands 
and  houses  in  a  line  to  posterity.  Addison. 

During  his  studies,  and  travels  he  kept  up  a 
punctual  correspondence  with  Eudoxus.  Addison. 

39.  To  keep  under.    To  oppress ;  to  sub- 
due. 

O  happy  mixture!  whereby  things  contrary  do 
so  qualify  and  correct  the  one  the  danger  of  the 
other's  excess,  that  neither  boldness  can  make  us 
presume,  as  long  as  we  are  kept  under  with  the 
sense  of  our  own  wretchedness ;  nor,  while  we 
trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ  Jesus, 
fear  be  able  to  tyrannize  over  us.  Hooker. 

Truth  may  be  smothered  a  long  time,  and  kejit 
under  by  violence  ;  but  it  will  break  out  at  last. 

Stillingflcet. 

To  live  like  those  that  have  their  hope  in  ano- 
ther life,  implies,  that  we  keep  under  our  appetites, 
and  do  not  let  them  loose  into  the  enjoyments  of 
sense.  Atterbury. 

To  Keep.  v.  n. 

1.  To  remain  by  some  labour  or  effort  in  a 
certain  state. 

With  all  our  force  we  kept  aloof  to  sea. 
And  gain'd  the  island  where  our  vessels  lay. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

2.  To  continue  in  any  place  or  state  ;  to 
stay. 

She  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  so  late, 
that  should  make  her  keep  within  doors  for  one 
fortnight.  Sidney. 

What !  keep  a  week  away  ?  seven  days  and 
nights  ? 

Eightscore  eight  hours  ?  and  lovers'  absent  hours. 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eightscore  times? 
Oh  weary  reckoning  !  Shakesp,  Othello. 

1  think,  it  is  our  way, 
If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king. 
To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  livery.  Shakesp. 

I'hou  shalt  keep  fast  by  my  young  men,  until 
they  have  ended.  Ruth,  ii.  21. 

The  necessity  of  keeping  well  with  the  maritime 
powers,  will  persuade  them  to  follow  our  mea- 
sures, l^emple. 

On  my  better  hand  Ascanius  hung. 
And  with  unequal  paces  tript  along  : 
Creusa /tept  behind.  Dryden's  jEneid. 

The  goddess  born  in  secret  pin'd  ; 
Nor  visited  the  camp,  nor  in  the  council  join'd ; 
But  keeping  close,  his  gnawing  heart  he  fed 
With  hopes  of  vengeance.  Dryden' s  Homer. 

And  while  it  keeps  there,  it  keeps  within  our 
author's  limitation.  Locke. 

A  man  that  cannot  fence  will  keep  out  of'bullies 
and  gamesters  company.       Locke  on  Education. 
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There  are  cases  in  which  a  man  must  guard,  if 
he  intends  to  keep  fair  with  the  world,  and  turn 
the  penny.  Collier. 

The  endeavours  Achillies  used  to  rrieet  with 
Hector,  the  contrary  endeavours  of  the  Trojan  to 
keep  out  of  reach,  are  the  intrigue. 

Pope's  View  of  Epic  Poetry. 

3.  To  remain  unhurt;  to  last;  to  be 
durable. 

Disdai.n  me  not,  although  I  be  not  fair : 
Doth  beauty  keep  which  never  sun  can  burn. 
Nor  storms  do  turn  !  Sidney. 

Grapes  will  keep  in  a  vessel  half  full  of  wine,  so 
that  the  grapes  touch  not  the  wine.  Bacon. 

If  the  malt  be  not  thoroughly  dried,  the  ale  it 
makes  will  not  keep.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

4.  To  dwell ;  to  live  constantly. 

A  breath  thou  art. 
Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences. 
That  do  this  habitation,  where  thou  keej/st, 
Hourly  afllict.  Shakesp.  Meas.for  Meas. 

Knock  at  the  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps, 
To  ruminate  strange  plots  of  dire  revenge;  Shakesp. 

5.  To  adhere  strictly :  with  to. 

Did  they  keep  to  one  constant  dress  they  would 
sometimes  be  in  fashion,  which  they  never  are. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

It  is  so  whilst  we  keep  to  our  rule  ;  but  when  we 
forsake  that  we  go  astray.        Baker  on  Learning, 

6.  To  keep  on.    To  go  forward. 
So  cliearfully  he  took  the  doom  ; 

Nor  shrunk, nur  slept  from  death, 

But  with  unalter'd  pace  kept  on.  Dryden, 

7.  To  keep  up.    To  continue  unsubdued. 
He  grew  sick  of  a  co  nsumption ;  yet  he  still  kept 

up,  that  he  might  free  his  country.  Life  of'  Cleom. 

8.  The  general  idea  of  this  word  is  care, 
continuance,  or  duration,  sometimes 
with  an  intimation  of  cogency  or  coer- 
cion. 

Keep.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Custody;  guard.  * 
Pan,  thou  god  of  shepherds  all. 
Which  of  our  lambkins  takest  keep.  Spenser. 

The  prison  strong. 
Within  whose  keep  the  captive  knights  were  laid  : 
Was  one  partition  of  the  palace-wall.  Dryden. 
2"  Guardianship;  restraint. 

Youth  is  least  looked  into  when  they  stand  in 
most  need  of  good  keep  and  regard.  Ascham. 

Ke'eper.  U.S.  [from  keep.] 

1 .  One  who  holds  any  thing  for  the  use  of 
another. 

The  good  old  man  having  neither  reason  to  dis- 
suade, nor  hopes  to  persuade,  received  the  things 
with  the  mind  of  a  keeper,  not  of  an  owner.  Sidnejj. 

2.  One  who  has  prisoners  in  custody. 

The  keeper  of  the  prison,  call  to  him.  Shakesp. 
lo  now 

With  horns  exalted  stands,  and  seems  to  lowe  : 

A  noble  charge  ;  her  keeper  by  her  side 

To  watch  her  walks  his  hundred  eyes  apply'd. 

Dryden, 

A  pleasant  beverage  he  prepar'd  before, 
Of  wine  and  water  mix'd,  with  added  store 
Of  opium  ;  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought. 
Who  swallow'd  unaware  the  sleepy  draught. 

Dryden. 

3.  One  who  has  the  care  of  parks,  or 
beasts  of  chace. 

There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Herene  the  hunter. 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest. 
Doth  all  the  Winter-time,  at  still  of  midnight. 
Walk  round  about  an  oak  with  ragged  horns. 

Shakesp. 

The  first  fat  buck  of  all^the  season's  sent. 
And  keeper  takes  no  fee  in'  compliment.  Dryden. 

4.  One  that  has  the  superintendence  or 
care  of  any  thing. 

Hilkiah  went  unto  Hildah,  keeper  of  the  ward- 
■■nhe  '  2  Kings. 

Keeper  of  the. great  seal,  [custos  magni 
sigilli,  Lat.]    Is  a  lord  by  his  office. 
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and  called  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
of  England,  and  is  of  the  king's  privy- 
council,  under  whose  hands  pass  all 
charters,  commissions,  and  grants  of  the 
kings.  This  lord  keeper,  by  the  statute 
of  5  Eliz.  c.  18.  hath  the  like  jurisdic- 
tion, and  all  "other  advantages  as  hath 
the  lord  chancellor  of  England.  Cowell. 

Ke'epeeship.  U.S.  [from  keeper.l  Office 
of  a  keeper. 

The  gaol  of  the  sliire  is  kept  at  Launceston: 
this  keepersldp  is  annexed  to  the  constableship  of 
the  castle.  Carew. 

Keg.  n.  s.  [cague;  Fr.]    A  small  barrel, 
commonly  used  for  a  fish  ban-el. 

Kell.  n.  s.  [A  sort  of  pottage.  Ainsw.l 

,.  It  is  so  called  in  Scotland,  being  a  soup 
made  with  shreded  greens. 

Kell.  n.s.    The  omentum;  that  which 
in  wraps  the  guts. 

The  very  weight  of  bowels  and  kell,  in  fat 
people,  is  the  occasion  of  a  rupture. 

Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Kelp.  n.  s.    A  salt  produced  frorri  cal- 
cined sea-weed. 

In  making  alum,  the  workmen  use  the  ashes 
of  a  sea-weed  called  kelp,  and  urine.  BotfleotiCol. 
Kelson,  n.  s.  [More  properly  keelson.] 
The  wood  next  the  keel. 

We  have  added  close  pillars  in  the  royal  ships, 
which  being  fastened  from  the  kelson  to  the  beams 
of  the  second  deck,  keep  them  from  settling,  or 
giving  way.  Raleigh. 

Ke'lter.  n.  s,  [He  is  not  in  kelter,  that 
is,  he  is  not  ready  ;  from  killer  to  gird, 
Dan.  Skiiiiur.] 
To  Kemb.  v.  a.  [coemban,  Sax.  kammen. 
Germ,  now  Avritten,  perhaps  less  pro- 
perly, to  comb.]  To  separate  or  disen- 
tangle by  a  denticulated  instrument. 

Yet  are  the  men  more  loose  than  they, 
Morekemh'd  and  bath'd,and  rubb'd  and  trimra'd, 
More  sleek.  ^  Ben  Jonson. 

Thy  head  and  hair  are  sleek  ; 
And  then  thou  kemb'st  the  tuzzes  on  thy  cheek. 

Dryden. 

To  Ken.  v.  a.   [cennan.  Sax,  kennan, 
Dut.  to  know.] 

1.  To  see  at  a  distance;  to  descry. 

At  once  as  far  as  angels  ken,  he  views 
The  dismal  situation,  waste  and  wild.  Milton. 

The  next  day  about  evening  we  saw,  within  a 
kenning,  thick  clouds,  which  did  put  us  in  some 
hope  of  land.  Bacon. 

If  thou  ken'st  from  far, 
Among  the  Pleiads,  a  new-kindled  star  ; 
'Tis  she  that  shines  in  that  propitious  light.  Dryd. 

We  ken  them  from  afar,  the  setting  sun 
Plays  on  their  shining  arms.  Addison. 

2.  To  know.  Obsolete. 

'Tis  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of- his  gait.  Shakesp. 

Now  plain  I  ken  whence  love  his  rise  begun  ; 
Sure  he  was  born  si  me  bloody  butcher's  son, 
Bred  up  in  shambles.  '  Gay's  Past. 

Ken.  n.s.  [from  the  verb,]    View;  reach 
of  sight, 

Lo !  within  a  ken  out  army  lies.  Shakesp.  H.  IV. 
When  from  the  mountain  top  Pisanio  shew'd 
thee. 

Thou  wast  within  a  hen.         Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

It  was  a  hill 
Of  paradise  the  highest ;  from  whose  top 
The  hemisphere  of  earth,  in  clearest  ken, 
Stretch'd  out  to  th'  amplest  reach  of  prospect,  lay. 

Milton. 

He  soon 

Saw  within  ken  a  glorious  angel  stand.  Milton. 

Rude,  as  their  ships,  was  navigatioji  then  ; 
JYo  useful  compass  or  meridian  known  : 
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Coasting  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken. 
And  knew  the  North  but  when  the  pole-star  shone. 

Dryden. 

When  we  consider  the  reasons  we  have  to  think, 
that  what  lies  within  our  /cen  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  universe,  we  shall  discover  an  huge  abyss  of 
ignorance.  Locke. 

Ke'nnel.  n.  s.  [chenil,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  cot  for  dogs. 

A  dog  sure,  if  he  could  speak,  had  wit  enough 
to  describe  his  kennel.  Sidmy 

From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell-hound,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death. 

Shakesp. 

The  seditious  remain  within  their  station,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the  beastly  multi 
tude,  might  be  more  fitly  termed  a  kennel  than  a 
camp.  Hayn'ard. 

2.  A  number  of  dogs  kept  in  a  kennel. 

A  little  herd  of  England's  tim'rous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping /<en?ie?  of  French  curs.  Shak. 

3.  The  hole  of  a  fox,  or  other  beast, 

4.  [Kennel,  Dut.  chenal,  Fr.  canalis,  Lat.] 
The  watercourse  of  a  street. 

Bad  humours  gather  to  a  bile ;  or,  as  divers 
kennels  flow  to  one  sink,  so  in  short  time  their 
numbers  increased.  Hayward. 

He  always  came  in  so  dirty,  as  if  he  had  been 
dragged  through  the  kennel  at  a  boarding-school. 

Arbuthnot. 

To  Ke'nnel.  v.  n.  [from  kennel.]  To 
lie  ;  to  dwell :  used  of  beasts,  and  of  man 
in  contempt. 

Yet,  when  they  list,  would  creep, 
If  ought  disturb'cl  their  noise,  into  her  womb, 
And  kennel  there  :  yet  there  still  bark'd  and  howl'd 
Within,  unseen.  Miltoii's  Par.  Lost. 

The  dog  kennelled  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  the  cock 
roosted  upon  the  boughs.  L' Estrange. 

Kept.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  keep. 

Kerche'if.  n.  s.  [covercheif,  Chaucer; 
couvre  to  cover,  and  chef  the  head  ;  and 
hence  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  the  face 
or  hands.] 

1.  A  head  dress  of  a  woman. 

I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond  ; 
thou  bast  the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow,  that 
becomes  the  ship-tire,  the  tire-valiant. — A  plain 
kerchief  ,  Sir  John ;  my  brows  become  nothing  else. 

Shak.  Merry,  Wives  of  Windsor. 

O  !  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out,  brave  Caius, 
To  wear  a  kerchief.  Shakesp.  Julius  Ccesar. 

The  proudest  kerchief  o{  the  court  shall  rest 
Well  satisfy'd  of  what  they  love  the  best.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  loose  cloth  used  in  dress. 

Every  manhad  a  large  /cere/lie/' folded  about  the 
neck.  Hayward. 
Kerche'ifed.  7  adj.    [from  kercheif.] 
Kerche'ift.    i     Dressed ;  hooded. 
The  evening  comes 
/iTerc/u'e/Hn  a  comely  cloud. 

While  racking  winds  are  piping  loud.  Milton 
Kerf.  n.s.  [ceopcan.  Sax.  to  cut.] 

I'he  sawn-away  slit  between  two  pieces  of  stuff 
is  called  a  keif.        Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Ke'rmes.  n.  s. 

Kermes  is  a  roundish  body,  of  the  bigness  of  a 
pea,  and  of  a  brownish  red  colour.  It  contains  a 
multitude  uf  little  distinct  granules,  soft,  and  when 
crushed,  yield  a  scarlet  juice.  It  till  lately  was 
understood  to  be  a  vegetable  excrescencejbut  we 
now  know  it  to  be  the  extended  body  of  an  animal 
parent,  filled  with  a  numerous  offspring,  which 
are  the  little  red  granules.  Hill. 
Kern.  n.s.  [an  Irish  word.]  Irish  foot- 
soldier  ;  an  Irish  boor. 

Out  of  the  fry  of  these  rake-hell  horseboys, 
growing  up  in  knavery  and  villainy,  are  their 
kearn  supplied.  Spen. 

Justice  had  with  valour  arni'd, 
Compell'd  these  skipping  kernes  to  trust  their 
heels.  Shakesp. 

If  in  good  plight  these  northern fcerns  arrive. 
Then  does  fortune  promise  fair.    Philips' s  Briton. 
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Kern.  n. «,  A  hand-mill  consisting  of 
two  pieces  of  stone,  by  which  corn  is 
ground.  It  is  written  likewise  quern. 
It  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land, 

To  Kern.  v.  n.  [probably  from  kernel, 
or,  by  change  of  a  vowel,  corrupted 
fi'om  corn.] 

1,  To  harden  as  ripened  corn. 

When  the  price  of  corn  falleth,  men  break  no 
more  ground  than  will  supply  their  own  turn, 
where-through  it  .falleth  out  that  an  ill  kerned  or 
saved  harvest  soon  emptieth  their  old  store.  Carew. 

2,  To  take  the  form  of  grains ;  to  granu- 
late. 

The  principal  knack  is  in  making  the  juice, 
when  sufficiently  boiled,  to  kern  or  granulate. 

Grew. 

KE'RNEL.  n.  s.  [cyfinel  a  gland.  Sax. 
karne,  Dut.  cerneau,  Fr  ] 

1.  The  edible  substance  contained  in  a 
shell. 

As  brown  in  hue 
As  hazel  nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels.  Shak. 

There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut ;  the 
soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes.  Shakesp, 

The  kernel  of  the  nut  serves  them  for  bread  and 
meat,  and  the  shells  for  cups.  More. 

2.  Any  thing  included  in  a  husk  or  inte- 
gument. 

The  kernel  of  a  grape,  the  fig's  small  grain. 
Can  cloath  a  mountahi,  and  o'ershade  a  plain. 

Denham. 

Oats  are  ripe  when  the  straw  turns  yellow  and 
the  kernel  hard.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

3.  The  seeds  of  pulpy  fruits. 

I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. — And 
sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea,  bring  fortli 
more  islands.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

The  apple  inclosed  in  wax  was  as  fresh  as  at  the 
first  putting  in,  and  the  kernels  continued  white. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

4.  The  central  part  of  any  thing  upon 
which  the  ambient  strata  are  concreted. 

A  solid  body  in  the  bladder  makes  'the  kernel 
of  a  stone.  Arbuthnot. 

5.  Knobby  concretions  in  children's  flesh. 
To  Ke'rnel.  v.  71.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

ripen  to  kernels. 

In  Staffordshire,  garden-rouncivals  sown  in  the 
fields  kernel  well,  and  yield  a  good  increase. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 
Ke'rnelly.  adj.  [from  kernel.]    Full  of 
kernels ;  having  the  quality  or  resem- 
blance of  kernels, 
Ke'rnelwort.  n.  s.  [scrofularia.]  An 
herb,  Ainsworth. 
Ke'rsey.  n.  s.  [karsaye,  Dut.  carisee, 
Fr.]    Coarse  stuff. 

TalTata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
I  do  forswear  them  ;  and  I  here  protest, 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  exprest 
In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes.  Shakesp. 

His  lackey  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and 
a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other.      _  Shakesp. 

The  same  wool  one  man  felts  it  into  a  hat, 
another  weaves  it  into  cloth,  and  another  into 
kersey  or  serge.  Hale. 

Thy  Se?-set/ doublet  spreading  wide, 
Drew  Cic  ly's  eye  aside.  Gay. 
Kest,    The  preter  tense  of  cast.    It  is 
still  used  in  Scotland, 
Only  that  noise  heavhs  rolling  circles  kest. 

Fairfax. 

Ke'strel,  n.  s.  A  little  kind  of  bastard 
hawk,  Hunmer. 

His  terei  kind,  , 
A  pleasing  vein  of  glory,  vain  did  find.   Fairy  Q. 
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Kites  and  kestrels  liave  a  resemblance  with 
hawks.  Bacon. 

Ketch,  n.  s.  [from  caicchio,  Ital.  a  bar- 
rel.]   A  heavy  ship ;  as  a  bomb  ketch. 

I  wonder 

That  such  a  ketch  can  witli  his  very  bulk 

Take  up  the  rays  o'  th'  beneficial  sun, 

And  keep  it  from  the  earth.    Shakcsp.  Hen.  VIII 

KETTLE,  n.s.  [cerl,  Sax.  ketel,  Dat.] 

A  vessel  in  which  liquor  is  boiled.  In 

the  kitchen  the  name  of  pot  is  given  to 

the  boiler  that  grows  naiTower  towards 

the  top,  and  of  ktttle  to  that  which 

grows  wider.    In  authors  they  are  con  • 

founded. 

The  fire  thus  form'd,  she  sets  the  kettle  on ; 
Like  burnish'd  gold  the  little  seether  shone. Dryd. 

Kettledrum,  n.  s.  [kettle  and  drum.] 
A  drum  of  which  the  head  is  spread 
over  a  body  of  brass. 

As  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down, 
The  kettledrum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge.         Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

KEY.  n.  s.  [coej,  Sax.] 

1.  An  instrument  formed  with  cavities 
correspondent  to  the  wards  of  a  lock 
by  which  the  bolt  of  a  lock  is  pushed 
forward  or  backward. 

If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell  gate,  he  should 
have  old  turning  ihekey.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Fortune,  that  arrant  whore, 
Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  th'  poor.   Shakesp.  K.  Lear, 
i    The  glorious  standard  last  to  heav'n  they  spread, 
With  Peter's  ket/s  ennobled  and  his  crown.  Fairf. 

Yet  some  there  be,  that  by  due  steps  aspire 
To  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  golden  key, 
That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity.  Milton. 

Conscience  is  its  own  counsellor,  the  Sole  master 
of  its  own  secrets  ;  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  our 
nature,  that  every  man  should  keep  the  key  of  his 
own  breast.  South. 

He  came,  and  knocking  thrice  without  dc'iiy, 
The  longing  lady  heard,  and  turn'd  the  kcu  Dri/d. 

2.  An  instrument  by  which  something  is 
screwed  or  turned. 

Hide  the  feei/ of  the  jack.  Su  iJ't. 

S.  An  explanation  of  any  thing  difficult. 

An  emblem  without  a  key  to't,  is  no  more  than 
a  tale  of  a  tub.  U  Estrange. 

These  notions  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients 
darkly  delivered,  receive  a  clearer  light  when 
compared  with  this  theor3',  which  represents  every 
thing  plainly,  and  is  a  key  to  tlieir  thoughts. 

Burnet's  Thcm-y  of  the  Earth. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  reasun  have  got 
the  true  key  of  books.  Locke. 

4.  The  parts  of  a  musical  instrument 
which  are  struck  with  the  fingers. 

Pamela  loves  to  handle  the  spinnet,  and  touch 
the  keys.  Pamela. 

5.  [In  musick.]  Is  a  certain  tone  whereto 
every  composition,  whether  long  or 
short,  ought  to  be  fitted ;  and  this  key 
is  said  to  be  either  flat  or  sharp,  not  in 
respect  of  its  own  nature,  but  with  re- 
lation to  the  flat  or  sharp  third,  which  is 
joined  with  it.  Harris. 

Hippolita,  ]  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword. 
And  won  thy  love  dning  thee  injuries  ; 
But  1  will  wed  thee  in  another  key, 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling. 
-  Shakesp. 

But  speak  you  with  asad  brow  ?  Ordo  you  play 
the  flouting  Jack  ?  Come  in  what  key  shall  a  man 
take  you  to  go  in  the  song  ?  Shakesp. 

Not  know  my  voice  !  Oh,  time's  extremity  ! 
Hast  thou  so  crack'd  and  splitled  my  poor  tongue 
In  sev'n  short  j'ears,  that  here  my  only  son 
Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untun'd  cares.'  Shak. 

6.  [Kai/e,  Dut.  quai,  Fr.]    A  bank  raised 
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perpendicular  for  the  ease  of  lading  and 
vnilading- ships. 

A  key  of  fire  ran  along  the  shore. 
And  lighten'd  all  the  river  with  a  blaze.  Dryden. 
7.  Key  cold  was  a  proverbial  expression, 
now  out  of  use. 

Poor  key  cold  figure  of  a  holy  king ! 
Pale  ashes  of  the Tiouse  of  Lancaster.  Shakesp 
Ke'yage.  n.  s.  [from  key.]  Money  paid 
for  lying  at  the  key-,  or  quay.  Ainsw 
Ke'yhole.  n.  5.  [liey  and  hole.]  The  per- 
foration in  the  door  or  lock  through 
which  the  key  is  put. 

Make  doors  fast  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it 
will  out  at  the  casement;  shut  that,  and  'twill  out 
at  the  keyhole.  Shakesp. 

I  looked  in  at  the  keyhole,  and  saw  a  well-made 
man.  Tatler, 

I  keep  her  in  one  room ;  I  lock  it ; 
The  key,  look  here,  is  in  this  pocket; 
The  keqltole  is  that  left  ?  Most  certain.  Prior, 
Ke'ystone.  n.  s.  [key  and  stone.]  The 
middle  stone  of  an  arch. 

If  you  will  add  a  keystone  and  cliaptrels  to  the 
arch,  let  the  breadth  of  the  upper  paft  of  the  key- 
stone be  the  height  of  the  arch.  Moxton 
Kibe,  n.s.  [fromkerb  a  cut.  Germ.  Skin- 
ner; from  kibwe,  Welsh,  Minshew.] 
An  ulcerated  chilblain;  a  chap  in  the 
heel  caused  by  the  cold. 

If 'twere  akibe,  'twould  put  me  to  my  slipper. 

Shakesp. 

The  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel 
of  our  courtier,  that  it  galls  his  kibe.  Shakesp. 

One  boasted  of  the  cure,  calling  them  a  few 
kibes.  Wiseman. 

Ki'bed.  adj.  [from  kibe.]    Troubled  with 

kibes :  as,  kibed  heels. 
To  KICK.  V.  a.  [kauchen.  Germ,  calco, 

Lat.]    To  strike  with  the  foot. 

He  must  endure  and  digest  all  affronts,  adore 
the  foot  that  kicks  him,  and  kiss  .the  hand  that 
strikes  him.  South. 

It  anger'd  Turenne  once  upon  a  day. 
To  see  a  footman  kick'd  that  took  his  pay.  Pope. 

Another,  whose  son  had  employments  at  court, 
valued  not,  now  and  then,  a  kickiyig  or  a  caning. 

Swift. 

To  KICK.  v.n.  To  beat  the  foot  in 
anger  or  contempt. 

Wherefore  kick  ye  at  my  sacrifice,  which  I  have 
commanded  1  Sam.  ii.  29. 

Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked.  Deut.  xxxii.  15. 

The  doctrines  of  the  holy  Scriptures  are  terrible 
enemies  to  wicked  men,  and  this  is  that  which 
makes  them  kick  against  religion,  and  spurn  at 
the  doctrines  of  that  holy  book.  Tillotson. 

Kick.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A.^blow  with 
the  foot. 

What,  are  you  dumb.''  Quick,  with  jouranswer, 
quick, 

Before  my  foot  salutes  you  with  a  kick.  Dry.  Juv. 

Ki'cKER.  n.s.  [from  kick.]  One  who 
strikes  with  his  foot. 

Kickshaw,  n.s.  [This  word  is  sup- 
posed, I  think  with  truth,  to  be  only  a 
corruption  of  quelque  chose,  something : 
yet  JSIiUon  seems  to  have  understood  it 
otherwise;  for  he  writes  it  kickshoe,  as 
if  he  thought  it  used  in  contempt  of 
dancing.] 

1.  Sometliing  uncommon ;  fantastical ; 
something  ridiculous. 

Shall  we  need  the  monsieurs  of  Paris  to  take 
our  youth  into  their  slight  custodies,  and  send  them 
over  back  agaiii  transformed  into  mimicks,  apes, 
and  kiclshoes?  Milton. 

2.  A  dish  so  changed  by  the  cookery  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  known. 
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Some  pigeons.a  joint  of  mutton,  and  any  preffy 
little  tiny  kickshaws.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

In  wit,  as  well  as  war,  they  give  us  viuour ; 
Cressy  was  lost  by  kickshaws  and  soup-meagre. 

Fenton. 

Kl'cKSY-wlCKSEY.  n.  s.  [from  kick  and 
wince.]  A  made  word  in  ridicule  and 
disdain  of  a  wife.  Hanmer. 

He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box,  unseen> 
.   That  hugs  his  kicksy-wicksey  heie  at  home. 

Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms.  Shakesp. 
Kid.  n.  s.  [kid,  Dan.] 

1.  The  young  of  a  goat. 

Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  spring. 

Fairy  Queen. 

There  was  a  herd  of  goats  with  their  young 
ones,  upon  which  si^ht  Sir  Richard  Graham  tells, 
he  would  snap  one  of  the  kids,  and  carry  him  close 
to  their  lodging.  Wotton. 

Sporting  the  inm  ramp'd,  and  in  his  paw 
Dandled  the  kid.  Milton. 

So  kids  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams  express  ; 
And  so  the  great  I  measur'd  by  the  less.  Dryden. 

2.  [From  cidwlen,  Welsh,  a  faggot.]  A 
bundle  of  heath  or  furze. 

To  Kid.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To  bring 
forth  kids.  , 

Ki'dder.  n.s.  An  engrosser  of  corn  to 
enhance  its  price.  Ainsworth. 

To  KIDNAP.  V.  a.  [from  kind,  Dut.  a 
child,  and  nap.]  To  steal  children ;  to 
steal  human  beings. 

Kidna'pper.  n.  s.  [from  kidnap  ]  One 
who  steals  human  beings ;  a  manstealer. 

The  man  compounded  with  the  merchant,  upon 
condition  that  he  might  h-ave  his  child  again  ;  for 
he  had  smelt  it  out,  that  the  merchant  himself 
was  the  kidnapper.  UEstrange. 

These  people  lye  in  wait  for  our  children,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  kidrmppcrs  within 
the  law.  Spectator. 

Kl'DNEY.  n.  s.    [Etymology  unknown.] 

1 .  These  are  two  in  number,  one  on  each 
side:  they  have  the  same  figure  as  kid- 
neybeans:  their  length  is  four  or  five 
fingers,  their  breadth  three,  and  their 
thickness  two :  the  right  is  under  the 
liver,  and  the  left  under  the  spleen. 
The  use  of  the  kidneys  is  to  separate 
the  urine  from  the  blood,  which,  by 
the  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  is 
thrust  into  the  emulgent  branches, 
which  carry  it  to  the  little  glands,  by 
which  the  serosity,  being  separated,  is 
received  by  the  orifice  of  the  little  tubes, 
which  go  from  the  glands  to  the  pelvis, 
and  from  thence  it  runs  by  the  ureters 
into  the  bladder.  Quincy. 

A  youth  laboured  under  a  complication  of  dis- 
eases, from  his  mesentery  and  kidneys.  Wisem.  Surg. 

2.  Sort;  kind:  in  ludicrous  language. 

Think  of  that,  a  man  of  my  kidney;  think  of 
that,  that  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter;  a  man 
of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw.  Shakesp. 

There  are  millions  in  the  world  of  this  man's 
kidney,  that  take  up  the  same  resolution  without 
noise.  L'Estrange. 

Ki'dneybean.  n.  s.  [phaseolus.  So 
named  from  its  shape.]  A  leguminous 
plant. 

Kidneybeans  are  a  sort  of  cod  ware,  that  are  very 
pleasant  wholesome  food.   Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Ki'dneyvetch,  [anthillis.]  \ 

Ki'dneywort,  [cotyledon.]^ 
Plants.  Ainworth. 

Ki'lderkin.  n.s.  [kindekin,  a  baby, 
Dut.]    A  small  barrel. 
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Make  in  the  kilderkin  a  great  bung-hole  of  pur- 
pose. Bacon. 

A  tun  of  man  in  thv  large  bulk  is  writ ; 
But  sure  tliuu'rt  but  a  kitdt)  kin  of  wit.      Di  yden. 

To  KILL.  V.  a.  [anciently  to  quell ;  cpel- 

lan.  Sax.  ktlen  Dut.] 
J.  To  deprive  of  life;  to  put  to  death,  as 

an  agent. 

Dar'st  tliou  resolve  tokill  a  friend  of  mine 
—Please  ^  ou,  I'd  rather  kill  two  enemies. 

Shakesp.  Rich.  III. 
Ye  have  brought  us  forth  inti>  this  wilderness,  to 
kill  this  whole  assembly  with  hunger.      Ex.  xvi.  3. 

There  was  kilting  of  young  and  old,  making 
away  of  men,  women,  and  children.  2  Mac.  v.VJ 
2.  To  destroy  animals  for  food. 
V     We're  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse, 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up 
In  their  assign'd  and  native  dwelling-place.  Shak. 

Shall  1  take  my  bread,  and  my  iiesh,  that  1 
have  killed  for  ray  slieaiers  ?  1  Sam.  xxv.  11. 

8.  To  deprive  of  life,  as  a  cause  or  instru- 
ment. 

The  medicines,  if  they  were  used  inwards, 
■would  kill  those  that  use  them  ;  and  therefore  they 
work  potently,  thougli  outwards.  Bacon. 
4.  To  deprive  of  vegetative  or  other  motion, 
or  active  qualities. 

Try  with  oil,  or  barm  of  drink,  so  they  be  such 
things  as  kill  not  tlie  bough.       Bacon  s  Nat.  Hist. 

Cathartieks  of  mercurials  mix  with  all  animal 
acids,  as  appears  by  killing  it  with  spittle. 

Floyer  on  the  Humours. 
Kl'liLER.  n.  s.  [from  kill.]    One  that  de- 
prives of  life. 

What  sorrow,  what  amazement,  what  shame  was 
in  Amphialus,  when  he  saw  his  dear  foster-father 
find  him  the  killer  of  iiis  only  son  ?  Sidney. 

Wilt  thou  for  the  old  lion  hunt,  or  fill 
His  hungry  whelps  ?  and  for  the  killer  kill. 

When  couch'd  in  dreadful  dens  ?  Sandys. 
*  So  rude  a  time, 

Wlieil  love  was  held  so  capital  a  crime, 
That  a  crown'd  head  could  no  compassion  find, 
But  dy'd,  because  the  Ai(/f,-had  been  kind.  Waller. 

Kl  LLOW.  n.  s.  [This  seems  a  corruption 
of  coal,  and  low  a  flame,  as  soot  is 
thereby  produced.] 

An  earth  of  a  blackish  or  deep  blue  colour,  and 
doubtless  bad  its  name  from  hollow,  \-y  \^liich 
name,  iji  the  JNorth,  the  smut  or  grime  on  the 
backs  of  chimneys  is  called.  Woodward. 

KILN.  n.  s.  [cyln.  Sax.]  A  stove;  a  fabrick 
formed  for  admitting  heat,  in  order 
to  dry  or  burn  things  contained  in  it. 

I'll  creep  up  into  the  chimney. — Tiiere  they 
always  use  to  discharge  their  birding-pieces : 
creep  into  the  kiln  hole.  Shakesp. 

After  the  putting  forth  in  sprouts,  and  the 
drying  upon  the  kiln,  there  will  be  gained  a 
bushel  in  eight  of  malt.  Bacon. 

Physicians  chuse  lime  which  is  newly  drawn 
out  of  the  /cite,  and  not  slacked.  Moion's  Mech.  i'l. 

To  Ki  LNDRY.  V.  a.  [A:j7reand  dry.]  To 
dry  by  means  of  a  kiln. 

I'be  best  way  is  to  kilndry  them.  Mortimer. 
Kilt  for  killed.  Spenser. 
Ki'mbo.  adj.  [a  schembo,  Ital.]  Crooked; 
bent;  arched. 

The /ci'mfeo  handles  seem  with  bears-foot  carv'd. 
And  never  yet  to  table  have  been  serv'd. 

I^ryden's  Virgil. 

■  He  observed  them  edging  towards  one  anotlier 
to  whisper ;  so  that  John  was  forced  to  sit  with  his 
arms  a  kimbo,  to  keep  them  asunder.  Arbuthnot. 

Kin.  n.  s.  [cynne,  Sax.] 
1.  Relation  either  of  consanguinity  or 
affinity. 

You  must  use  them  with  fit  respects,  according 
to  the  bunds  of  nature;  but  you  are  of  W/.,  and  so 
a  friend  to  their  persons,  not  to  their  errours. 

Bacon 's  Aduice  to  Villiers. 
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Th'  unhappy  Palamon, 
Whom  Theseus  holds  in  bonds,  and  will  not  free, 
Without  a  crime,  except  his  kin  to  nie.  Dryden 

2.  Relatives ;  those  who  are  of  the  same 
race. 

Tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound. 

Shakesp. 

The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside. 
Were  overborne  by  fury  of  the  tide.  Dryden. 

3.  A  relation ;  one  related. 

Then  is  the  soul  from  God  ;  so  pagans  say. 
Which  saw  by  nature's  light  her  heavenly  kind, 

JNIaming  her  kin  to  Gud,  and  God's  bright  ray, 
A  citizen  of  Heav'n,  to  earth  confin'd.  Davies. 

4.  The  same  generical  class,  though  per- 
haps not  the  same  species ;  thing  related. 

The  burst 

And  the  ear-deaf'ning  voice  of  tliq  oracle, 
Aiit  to  Jove's  thunder,  so  surpris'd  my  sense. 
That  I  was  nothing.  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

The  odour  of  the  fixed  nitre  is  very  languid ; 
but  that  which  it  discovers,  being  dissolved  in  a 
little  hot  water,  is  altogether  ditl'ering  from  the 
stink  of  the  other,  being  of  kin  to  that  of  other  al- 
calizate  salts.  Boyle. 

5.  A  diminutive  termination  from  kind,  a 
child,  Dutch:  as,  manikin,  minikin, 
thomkin,  wilkin. 

KIND.  adj.  [from  cynne  relation.  Sax.] 

1.  Benevolent;  filled  with  general  goodwill. 

By  the /((/id  Gods, 'tis  most  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard.  Shak.  A.  Lear. 

Some  of  the  ancients,  like  kind  hewted  men, 
liave  talked  much  of  annual  refrigeriums,  or  in- 
tervals of  punishment  to  the  damned,  as  particu- 
larly on  the  great  festivals  of  the  resurrection  and 
ascension.  South. 

2.  Favourable ;  beneficent. 

He  is  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  evil.  Lu.  vi.  35. 
Kind.  n.s.  [cynne.  Sax,] 

1 .  Race ;  generical  class.  Kind  in  Teuto- 
rick  EngUsh  answers  to  genus,  and  sort 
to  species  ;  though  this  distinction,  in  po- 
pular language,  is  not  always  observed. 

I'hus  far  we  have  endeavoured  in  part  to  open 
of  what  nature  and  force  laws  are,  according  to 
their  kinds.  Hooker. 

As  when  the  total  kind 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  array  on  wing. 
Came  sunnnon'd  over  Eden,  to  receive 
Their  names  of  1  bee.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

That  both  are  animalia, 
I  grant ;  but  not  rationalia; 
For  though  they  do  agree  in  fcind, 
Specifick  difterence  we  find.  Hudihras. 

God  and  Nature  do  not  principally  concern 
themselves  in  the  preservation  of  particulars,  but 
kinds  and  companies.  South's  Sermons. 

He  with  his  wife  were  only  left  behind 
Of  perish'd  man ;  they  two  were  human  kind.Dryd. 

•  Some  acts  of  virtue  are  common  to  Heathens  and 
Christians  ;  but  I  suppose  them  to  be  performed 
by  Christians,  after  a  more  sublime  manner  than 
among  the  Heathens  ;  and  even  when  they  do  not 
dill'er  in  kind  from  moral  virtues,  yet  differ  in  the 
degrees  of  perfection.     •  Atterbury. 

He  with  a  hundred  arts  refin'd. 
Shall  stretch  thy  conquest  over  half  the /cind.  Pope. 

2.  Particular  nature. 

No  human  laws  are  exeuipt  from  faults,  since 
those  tliat  have  been  looked  upon  as  most  perfect  in 
their  kind,  have  been  found  to  have  so  many.iia/cer. 

3.  Natural  state. 

He  did  give  the  goods  of  all  the  prisoners  unto 
those  that  had  taken  them,  either  to  take  them  in 
kind,  or  compound  for  them.     Bacon's  Hen.  VH. 

The  tax  upon  tillage  was  often  levied  in  kind 
upon  corn,  and  called  decumie,  or  tithes.  Arbut. 

4.  Nature ;  natural  determination. 

The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands. 
And  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  ui  kind. 
He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes.  Shak. 

Some  of  you  on  pure  instinct  of  nature, 
Are  led  by  kind  t'  admire  your  fellow-creature.i?)]/. 
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5.  Mamie?;  way. 

Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  speediest  mean* 
Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  ihe 
As  will  displease  you.  Shakesp.  Hen.  IV. 

This  will  encourage  industrious  improvements, 
because  many  will  rather  venture  in  that  kind, 
than  take  five  in  the  hundred.  Bacon. 

6.  Sort.    It  has  a  slight  and  unimportant 
sense. 

Diogenes  was  asked  in  a  kind  of  scorn.  What 
was  the  matter  that  philosophers  haunted  rich 
men,  and  not  rich  men  philosophers?  He  an- 
swered, Because  the  one  knew  what  they  wanted, 
the  other  did  not.  Bacmt. 

To  Ki'ndle.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  set  on  fire ;  to  light ;  to  make  to  burn. 

He  will  take  thereof,  and  warm  himself ;  yea, 
he  kindleth  it  and  baketh  bread.         Is.  xliv.  16. 

I  was  not  forgetful  of  those  sparks,  which  some 
men's  distempers  formerly  studied  to  kindle  in 
parliaments.  King  Charles. 

If  the  fire  burns  vigorously,  it  is  no  matter  by 
what  means  it  was  at  first  kindled :  there  is  the 
same  force  and  the  same  refreshing  virtue  in  it, 
kindled  by  a  spark  from  a  flint,  as  if  it  were 
kindled  from  the  sun.  South. 

2.  To  inflai«e  the  passions ;  to  exasperate ; 
to  animate ;  to  heat ;  to  fire  the  mind. 

I've  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife  ; 
At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable: 
Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike.  Shakesp. 

He  hath  kindled  his  wrath  against  me,  and 
counteth  nie  as  one  of  his  enemies.     Job,  xix.  11. 

Thus  one  by  one  kindling  each  other's  fire, 
'Till  all  inflam'd,  they  all  in  one  agree.  Daniel. 

Each  was  a  cause  alone,  and  all  combin'd 
To  kindle  vengeance  in  her  haughty  mind.  Dryd. 

To  KI  NDLE,  v.n.  [ciHww,  Welsh ;  cyii- 
belan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  catch  fire. 

When  thou  vvalkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt 
not  be  buuLt,  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon 
thee.  Is.  xliii.  2. 

2.  [From  cennan,  Sax.]  To  briag  forth. 
It  is  used  of  some  particular  animals. 

^     Are  you  native  <>{  this  place  .■' 
— As  the  co'ney  that  you  see  dwells  where  she  is 
kindled.  Shakesp, 
Ki  NDLER.  n.  s.    [from  kindle.]  One 
that  lights;  one  who  inflames. 

Now  is  the  time  that  rakes  their  revels  keep, 
Kindlers  of  riot,  enemies  of  sleep.  Gay. 

Ki'ndly.  adv.  [from  kind.]  Benevolent- 
ly ;  favourably  ;  with  good  will. 

Sir  Tliurio  biirrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's 
looks,  and  spends  what  he  borrows  kindly  in  your 
company.  Shakesp. 

1  sometimes  lay  here  in  Corioli, 
At  a  poor  man's  house:  he  us'd  me  kindly.  Sliak, 

Be  kindly  ati'ectioned  one  to  another,  with  bro- 
therly love,  in  honour  preferring  one  another. 

Rom.  xii.  10. 

His  grief  some  pity,  others  blame ; 
The  fatal  cause  Mkindly  seek.  Prior. 

Who,  with  less  designing  ends. 
Kindlier  entertain  their  friends  ; 
With  good  words,  and  count'nance  sprightly 
Strive  to  treat  them  all  politely.  Swift. 

Ki'ndly.  adj  [from  kind;  probably  from 

kind  the  substantive.] 

1.  Homogeneal;  congeneal ;  kindi'ed ;  of 
the  same  nature. 

This  competency  I  beseech  God  I  may  be  able 
to  digest  into  kindly  juice,  that  I  may  grow 
thereby.  Hammmd. 

These  soft  fires 
Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat. 
Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm. 
Temper  or  nourish.  Milton's  Par.  LiM. 

2.  The  foregoing  sense  seems  to  have  been 
originally  implied  by  this  word;  but 
following-  writers,  inattentive  to  its  ety- 
mology, confounded  it  with  kind. 
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3.  Bland ;  mild  ;  softening. 

Tlirougli  all  the  living  regions  do'st  tliou  move, 
Aud  scHttei'st,  where  tliou  goest,  the  khultii  seeds 
of  love.  Di-ydeii. 
Yc  heav'ns,  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour, 
And  in  soft  silence  slied  tlie  kindlq  show'r!  Pope. 
Kindness.  7t.s.  [fi-om  kind.]  Benevo- 
lence;  beneficence ;  good-will;  fiivour; 
love. 

]f  there  be  kindness,  meekness,  or  comfort  in  Iier 
tongue,  then  is  not  her  husband  like  other  men. 

Eccles.  xxxvi.  23. 
Old  Leiius  professes  he  had  an  extraordinary 
kindnessfor  several  young  people.  Collier  on  Friend 

Ever  blest  be  Cytherea's  shrine, 
Since  thy  dear  breast  has  felt  an  equal  wound. 
Since  in  thy  kindness  ray  desires  are  crown'd.  Prior 
Love  and  inclination  can  be  produced  only  by 
an  experience  or  opinion  of  kindness  to  us. 

Rogers's  Sermojji, 

Ki'ndred.  n.s.  [fi-om  kind;  cynpene, 
Sax.] 

1.  Relation  by  birth  or  marriage ;  cogna 
tion  :  consanguinity ;  affinity. 

Lilie  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne. 
You  keep  her  conquests,aiid  extend  your  own.  Dri/. 

2.  Relation ;  suit. 

An  old  mothy  saddle,  and  the  stirrups  of  no 
kindred.  Shakesp. 

3.  Relative. 

I  think  there  is  no  man  secure 
But  the  queen's  kindred.  Shakesp.  Rich.  HI. 

Nor  needs  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  Eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign, 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sous,  and  kindred  slain. 

Denham. 

Ki'ndred.   adj.    Congeneal;  related; 
cognate. 

From  Tuscan  Coritum  he  claim'd  hi-i  birth  ; 
But  after,  when  exempt  from  mortal  eartli, 
From  thence  ascended  to  his  kindred  skies 
A  god.  Dryden. 

KiNE.  n.  s.  plur.  fi-om  cow. 

To  milk  (he  kine, 
Ere  the  milk-maid  fine 

Hath  open'd  her  eyne.  Ben  Jonsnn. 

A  field  I  went,  amid'  the  morning  dew. 
To  milk  my /ci/ie.  Cai]. 
KING.  n.  s.  [A  contraction  of  the  Teiito 
nick  word  cuning,  or  cyning,  the  name 
of  sovereign  dignity.  In  the  primitive 
tongue  it  signifies  stout  or  valiant,  the 
kings  of  most  nations  being,  in  the  be- 
ginning, chosen  by  the  people  on  ac- 
count of  their  valour  and  strength. 
Vtrstegnn.] 

1.  Monarch ;  supreme  governor. 

The  great  king  of  kings 
Hath  in  the  table  of  bis  law  commanded 
That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder.  Shakesp.  Rich.  III. 

A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by  ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as' doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.    Shakesp.  Merch.  Venice. 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallows  wings  ; 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 

Shakesp. 

The  king  becoming  graces, 
As  justice,  verity,  temp'rance,  stableness, 
Bounty,  persev'rance,  mercy,  lowliness. 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them.  Shakesp.  31acbeth. 

Thus  states  were  form'd  ;  the  name  of  king  un- 
known, 

'Till  common  int'rest  plac'd  the  sway  in  one : 

'Twas  virtue  only,  or  in  arts  or  arms. 

Diffusing  blessings,  or  averting  harms. 

The  same  which  in  a  sire  the  sons  obey'd, 

A  prince  the  father  of  a  people  made.  Pope. 

2.  It  is  taken  by  Bacon  in  the  feminine ; 
as  prince  also  is. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,/cin^s  of  Spain,  recovered 
the  great  and  rich  kingdom  of  Granada  from  the 
Moors  Bacon 
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3.  A  card  with  the  picture  of  a  king. 

The  king  unseen 
Lurk'd  in  her  hand,  and  mourn'd  his  captive 
queen.  Pope. 

4.  King  at  Arms,  a  principal  officer  at 
arms,  that  has  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
society;  of  whom  there  are  three  in 
number,  viz.  Garter,  Norroy,  and  Cla- 
rencieux.  Phillips. 

A  letter  under  his  own  Iiand  was  lately  shewed 
me  by  sir  William  Dugdale,  fcino- at  a?-ms.  Walton. 

To  King.  v.  a.  [from  the  noim.] 

1 .  To  supply  with  a  king.  A  word  rather 
ludicrous. 

Eiiirland  is  so  idly  king'd, 
Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne. 
That  fear  attends  her  not.         Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

2.  To  make  royal ;  to  raise  to  royalty. 

Sometimes  am  I  a  king  ; 
Then  treason  makes  nie  wish  myself  a  beggar. 
And  so  1  am  :  then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  king; 
'Ilien  am  1  king'd  again.  Shakesp.  Rich.  II. 

Ki'ngapple.  n.  s.    A  kind  of  apple. 

The  kingdjiple  is  preferred  before  the  jenneting. 

Mortimer, 

Ki'ngcraft.  n.s.  [king  and  craft.]  The 
art  of  governing.  A  word  comuioKJy 
used  by  king  James. 

Ki  ngcup,  n.  s.  \king  and  cup.  The 
name  is  properly,  according  to  Gerard, 
kiiigcob.]    The  flower  crowfoot. 

June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  grass  green, 
and  upon  his  head  a  garland  of  bents,  kingcups, 
and  maidenhair.  Peacham. 

Fair  is  the  kingcup  that  in  meadow  blows, 
Fair  is  the  daisy  that  beside  her  grows.  Gay. 

Ki'ngdom.  n.s.  [from  king.] 

1 .  The  dominion  of  a  king ;  the  territories 
subject  to  a  monarch. 

Y  ou're  welcome, 
Mo^t  learned  reverend  sir,  into  ourkingdom.  Shak. 

iNIoses  gave  unto  them  the  kingdom  of  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Amorites,  aud  the  kingdom  of  Og, 
king  of  Bashan.  Numb,  xxxii. 

2.  A  different  class  or  order  of  beings.  A 
word  chiefly  used  among  naturalists. 

The  animal  arid  vegetable  kingdoms  are  so  nearly 
joined,  that  if  you  take  the  lowest  of  one,  and  the 
hiijhcst  of  the  other,  there  will  scarce  be  per- 
ceived any  difference.  Locke. 

3.  A  region  ;  a  tract. 

The  wat'ry  kingdom  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits  ;  but  they  come. 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia.  ShaKCsp. 

Ki'ngfisher.  n.  s.  [halcyon.]  A  spe- 
sies  of  bird. 

When  dew  refresliing  on  the  pasture  fields 
The  moon  bestows,  kingfishers  play  on  shore. 

Alai/'s  Virgil. 

Bitterns,  herons,  sea.-^\i\\i,kingjishers,  and  water- 
rats,  are  great  enemies  to  fish.     Mortimer's  Hush. 
Ki'NGLIKE.    }        J.   rf.         7  •  n 

,  i   ad],  irom  king.\ 
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1.  Royal;  sovereign;  monarchical. 

There  we'll  sit 
Ruling  in  large  and  ample  empcry. 
O'er  PVance,  and  all  her  almost  kingly  dukedoms. 

Shakesp. 

Yet  this  place 
Had  been  thy  kingly  seat,  and  here  thy  race, 
Fr-om  all  the  ends  of  peopled  earth,  had  come 
To  rev'rence  thee.       Dryden's  State  of  Innocence. 

In  Sparta,  a  kingly  goverinnent,  though  the 
people  were  peifoctly  free,  the  administration  was 
in  the  two  kings  and  the  ephori.  Swift. 

The  cities  of  Greece,  wlien  they  drove  out  their 
tyrannical  kings,  either  chose  others  from  a  new 
family,  or  abolished  the  kingly  government,  and 
became  free  btafes.  Swijt. 
2  -Belonging  to  a  king ;  suitable  to  a  king. 
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Why  liest  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  betis,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-case  to  a  common  'larom  bell?  Shakesp. 

Then  shalt  thou  give  me  with  thy  kingly  hand. 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command.  Shak. 
3.  Noble ;  august ;  magnificent. 

He  was  not  born  to  live  a  subject  life,  each 
action  of  his  bearing  in  it  majesty,  such  n  kindly 
entertainment,  such  a  ki7igly  magnificence,  such 
a  kingly  heart  for  enterprizes.  Sidney. 

I  am  far  better  born  than  is  the  king  ; 
More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts. 

Shakesp. 

Ki  ngly,  arfw.  With  an  air  of  royalty  ; 
with  superior  dignity. 

Adam  oow'd  low ;  he,  kingly,  from  his  state 
Inclin'd  not.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

His  hat,  which  never  vail'd  to  human  pride. 
Walker  with  rev'rence  took,  and  laid  aside; 
Low  bow'd  the  rest,  he,  kingly,  did  but  nod. 

Dunciad. 

Kingse'vil.  n.  s.  [king  and  evil.]  A  scro- 
fulous distemper,  in  which  the  glanda 
are  ulcerated,  commonly  believed  to  be 
cured  by  the  touch  of  a  king. 

Sore  eyes  are  frequently  a  species  of  the  kings- 
evil,  and  take  their  beginning  from  vicious  humours 
inflauiing  the  tunica  adnata.  Wisem.  Surg. 

Kingship.  ?i.s.  [from  king.]  Royalty; 
monarchy. 

They  designed  and  proposed  to  me  the  new- 
modelling  of  sovereignty  and  kingship,  without 
any  reality  of  power,  or  without  any  necessity  of 
subjection  and  obedience.  King  Charles, 

We  know  how  successful  the  late  usurper  was, 
while  liis  army  believed  him  real  in  his  zealagainst 
kingship;  but  when  they  found  out  the  imposture, 
upon  his  aspiring  to  the  same  himself,  he  was  pre- 
sently deserted  and  opposed  by  them,  and  never 
able  to  crown  his  usurped  greatness  with  the  ad- 
dition of  that  title  which  he  passionately  thirsted 
after.  South. 

Ki'ngspe  AR.  n.  s.  [asphodelus.]  A  plant. 
Ki'ngstone.  n.  s.  [squatina.]  A  fish.Ains. 
Ki'nsfolk.  n.  s.  [/cm  and  folk.]  Relations; 
those  who  are  of  the  same  family. 

Those  lords,  since  their  first  grants  of  those  lands, 
have  bestowed  them  amongst  their  kinsfolks.  Spen. 

My  kinsfolk  have  failed,  and  my  familiar  friends 
forgotten  me.  Job,  xix.  14. 

Ki'nsman.  n.s.  [kin  and  man.]  A  man 
of  the  same  race  or  family. 

The  jury  he  made  to  be  chosen  <.ut  of  the 
nearest  kinsmen,  and  their  judges  be  made  of  their 
own  fathers.  Spenser. 

Both  fair,  and  both  of  royal  blood  they  seem'd. 
Whom  kinsmen  to  the  crown  the  heralds  deem'd. 

Dryden, 

Let  me  stand  excluded  from  my  right, 
Robb'd  of  niy  kinsmati's  arms,  who  first  appear'd 
in  fight.  Dryden's  Fables. 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  Medicis  in  Naples  : 
the  head  of  it  has  been  owned  as  a  kinsman  by  the 
great  duke,  and  'tis  thought  will  succeed  to  his 
dominions.  Addison  on  Italy. 

Ki'nswoman.  n.  s.  [kin  and  woman.]  A 
female  relation. 

A  young  noble  lady,  near  kinsicoinan  to  the  fair 
Helen,  queen  of  Corinth,  was  come  thither.  Sidn. 

The  duke  was  as  much  in  love  with  wit  as  he 
was  with  his  kinswoman.  Dennis's  Letters^ 

Kirk.  n.  s.  [cyjace,  Sax. ;  xv^nnKxii.]  An 
old  word  for  a  church,  yet  retained  in 
Scotland. 

Home  they  hasten  the  posts  to  dight. 
And  all  the  kirk  pillars  ere  day-lig!it. 
With  hawthorn  buds,  and  sweet  eglantine.  Spen. 

Nor  is  it  all  the  nation  hath  these  spots. 
There  is  a  clmrch  as  well  as /cfr/t  of  Sc.-ts.  Cleavel, 

What  one  party  tliought  to  rivet  by  the  Scots, 
that  the  other  contemns,  despising  the  kirk  go- 
verinnent and  discipline  of  the  Scots.  King  Chai-tes. 

Ki'rtlE.  n.  s.  [cyptel.  Sax.]  An  upper 
garment ;  a  gown. 
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All  in  a  kirtle  of  discoloured  say 
He  clothed  was.  Fairy  Queen. 

What  stutf  wilt  thou  have  a  kirtle  of?  Thou 
slialt  have  a  cap  to-morrow.       Shakesp.  Hen.  IV. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses. 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  poesies, 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten. 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten.  Raleigh. 
To  KlSS.  V.  a.  [cusan,  Welsh;  xtJw.] 

1.  To  touch  with  the  lips. 

But  who  those  ruddy  lips'can  miss, 
Wliich  blessed  still  themselves  do  kks.  Sidney. 
He  took 

The  bride  about  the  neck,  and  kist  her  lips 
With  such  a  clamorous  smack,  that  at  the  parting 
All  the  church  echo'd.     Sliak.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 
And  in  their  summer  beauty  kiss'd  each  oihei.Shak. 

2.  To  treat  with  fondness. 

The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience. 
So  much  they  love  it ;  but  to  stubborn  spirits. 
They  swell  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms.  Shak. 
8.  To  touch  gently. 

The  moon  shines  bright :  in  such  a  night  as  this. 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees. 
And  they  did  make  no  noise.    Shak.  Merch.  Ven. 

Kiss.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Salute  given 
by  joining  lips. 

What  sense  had  I  of  her  stol'n  hours  of  lust? 
I  found  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips.  Shak.  Othel. 

Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss: 
O  envy  not  the  dead,  tliey  feel  not  bliss !  Dryden. 
Ki'ssER.  M.  i.  [fromAriss.]  One  that  A'isses. 
Ki'ssiNGCRUST.  n.s.  [kissing axidL  crust. '\ 
Crust  formed  where  one  loaf  in  the  oven 
touches  another. 
These  hak'd  him /(issiji»cru5ts,  and  those 
Brought  him  small  beer.  King's  Cookery. 

Kit.  n.s.  [kitte,  Dut.] 

1.  A  large  bottle.  Skinner. 

2.  A  small  diminutive  fiddle. 

'Tis  kept  in  a  case  fitted  to  it,  almost  like  a 
dancing  master's  kit.  Grew's  Musaum. 

3.  A  small  wooden  vessel,  in  which  New^ 
castle  salmon  is  sent  to  London  and  else- 
where. 

KITCHEN,  n.s.  [kegiti,  Welsh;  keg, 
Flem.  cycene,  Sax,  cuisine,  Fr.  cucina, 
Ital.  kyshen,  Erse.]  The  room  in  a 
house  where  the  provisions  are  cooked. 

These  being  culpable  of  this  crime,  or  favourers 
of  their  friends,  which  are  such  by  whom  their 
kitchens  are  sometime  amended,  will  not  suffer 
any  such  statute  to  pass.  Spenser. 

Can  we  judge  it  a  thing  seemly  for  any  man  to 
go  about  the  building  of  an  liouse  to  the  G5tl  of 
heaveii,  with  no  other  appearance  than  if  his  end 
.  were  to  rear  up  a  kitchen  or  a  parlour  for  his  own 
use.  Hooker. 

He  was  taken  into  service  in  his  court  to  a  base 
office  in  his  kitchen;  so  that  he  turned  a  broach 
that  had  worn  a  crown.  Bacon. 

We  see  no  new-built  palaces  aspire, 
No  kitchens  emulate  the  vestal  fire.  Pope. 
KlTCHENGARDEN.  «.  s.  [kitchen  and 
garden.l     Garden  in  which  esculent 
plants  are  produced. 

Gardens,  if  planted  with  such  things  as  are  fit 
for  food,  are  called  kitchengardetis.  Bacon. 

A  kitchengarden  is  a  more  pleasant  sight  than 
the  finest  orangery.  Spectator 
Ki'tchenmaid.  n.s.  [kitchen  and  maid.] 
A  maid  under  the  cookmaid,- whose  busi- 
ness is  to  clean  the  utensils  of  the  kitchen. 
Ki'tchenstuff.  n.  s.  [kitchen  and  stuff.] 
The  fat  of  meat  scum  nied  off  the  pot,  or 
gathered  out  of  the  dripping-pan. 

As  thrifty  wench  scrapes  kitchenstaff , 
And  barrelling  the  droppings  and  the  snuff 
Of  wasting  candles,  whicii  in  tliirty  year, 
Keliquely  kept,  perchance  buys  wedding  cheer. 

Donne.  I 
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Instead  o{  kitchenstuff' some  cry 
A  gospel-preaching  miiustry.  Hudihras. 
Ki'tchenwench.    n.s.    [kitchen  and 
tvetich.]    Scullion;  maid  employed  to 
clean  the  instruments  of  cookery. 
Laura  to  his  lady  was  but  a  kitchenwench.  Shak. 
Roasting  and  boiling  leave  to  the  kitchenwench. 

Swift. 

Ki'tchenwork.  n.  s.  [kitchen  and  work.] 

Cookery ;  work  done  in  the  kitchen. 
Kite.  n.  s.  [cyr,  Sax.  milvus.] 

1.  A  bird  of  prey  that  infests  the  farms, 
and  steals  the  chickens. 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  raew'd. 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty.  Shakesp. 

The  lieron,  when  she  soareth  high,  so  as  some- 
times she  is  seen  to  pass  over  a  cloud,  sheweth 
winds ;  but  kites,  flying  aloft,  shew  fair  and  dry 
weather.  Bacon. 

A  leopard  and  a  cat  seem  to  differ  just  as  a  kite 
doth  from  an  eagle.  Grew, 

2.  A  name  of  reproach  denoting  rapacity 
Detested  kite!  thou  liest.  Shak.  K.  Lear. 

3.  A  fictitious  bird  made  of  paper. 
A  man  may  have  a  great  estate  conveyed  to 

him;  but  if  he  will  madly  burn,  or  childislily  make 
paper  kites  of  his  deeds,  he  forfeits  his  title  with 
his  evidence.  Government  of  tite  Tongue. 

Ki  TESFOOT.  A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

Ki'tten.  «. s.  [katteken, ^nt.  Itispro 
bable  that  the  true  singular  is  kit,  the 
diminutive  o£cat,  of  which  the  old  plu- 
ral was  kitten,  or  young  cats,  which  was 
in  time  taken  for  the  singular,  like 
chicken.]    A  young  cat. 

That  a  mare  will  sooner  drown  than  an  horse,  is 
not  experienced  ;  nor  is  the  same  observed  in  the 
dniwning  of  whelps  and  kittens.  Brown's  Vul^.  Err 
It  was  scratched  in  playing  with  a.  kitten.  IVisem. 
Helen  was  just  slipt  into  bed  ; 
Her  eyebrows  on  the  toilet  lay, 

Away  the  kitten  with  them  fled, 
As  fees  belonging  to  her  prey.  Prior. 

To  Ki  tten,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bring  forth  young  cats. 

So  it  would  have  done 
At  the  same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat 
Hud  kitten' d,  though  yourself  had  ne'er  been  born. 

Sliakesp. 

The  eagle  timbered  upon  the  top  of  a  hi^h  oak, 
and  the  cat  kittened  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  it. 

L'Estrange. 

To  Klick.  v.  n.  [from  clack.] 

1.  To  make  a  small  sharp  noise. 

2.  In  Scotland  it  denotes  to  pilfer,  or  steal 
away  suddenly  with  a  snatch. 

To  Knab.  v.  a.  [knappcn,  Dut.  knaap, 
Erse.]  To  bite.  Perhaps  properly  to 
bite  something  brittle,  that  makes  a 
noise  when  it  is  broken  ;  so  that  knab 
and  knap  may  be  the  same. 

I  had  much  rather  lie  knuhbing  crusts,  without 
fear,  in  my  own  hole,  than  be  mistress  of  the 
World  with  cares.  L'Estrange. 

An  ass  was  wishing,  in  a  hard  Winter,  for  a 
little  warm  weather,  and  a  mouthful  of  fresh  grass 
to  knab  upon.  L'Estrange. 

To  Kna'bble.  M.  [froraA'waJ  ]  To  bite 
idly,  or  wantonly;  to  nibble.  This 
word  is  perhaps  found  no  where  else. 

Horses  will  kriahble  at  walls,  and  rats  gnaw  iron. 

Brown. 

KNACK,  n.s.  [cnajiinge  skill,  Sax.] 
1.  A  little  machine ;  a  pretty  contrivance ; 
a  toy. 

When  I  was  young,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks :  I  would  have  ran- 
sack'd 

The  pedlar's  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance.      •       Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 
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For  thee,  fon  1  boy, 
If  1  may  ever  know  thou  dost  but  sigli 
That  thou  no  more  shalt  see  this  knack,  as  never 
I  mean  thou  shalt,  we'll  bar  thee  from  success,  inofe. 

This  cap  was  moulded  on  a  porringer, 
A  velvet  dish ;  fie,  fie,  'tis  lewd  and  filthy  : 
Why  'tis  a  cockle,  or  a  vfalnut-shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap.  Shakesp. 

But  is't  not  presumption  to  write  verse  to  you. 
Who  make  the  better  poems  of  the  two  ? 
For  all  these  pretty  knaclis  that  you  compose, 
Alas  !  what  are  they  but  poems  in  prose !  Denham. 

He  expounded  both  his  pockets. 
And  found  a  watch,  with  rings  and  lockets; 
A  copper  pIate,with  almanacks 
Engrav'd  upon't  with  other  knacks.  Hndibras. 

2.  A  readiness ;  an  habitual  facility ;  a 
lucky  dexterity. 

I'll  teach  you  the  knacks 
Of  eating  flax. 
And  out  of  their  noses 

Draw  ribbands  and  posies.    Ben  Jonson's  Gypsies. 

The  knack  of  fast  and  loose  passes  with  foolish 
people  for  a  turn  of  wit;  but  they  are  not  aware 
all  this  while  of  the  desperate  consequences  of  an 
ill  habit.  L'Estrange. 

There  is  a  certain  knack  in  conversation  tliat 
gives  a  good  grace  by  the  manner  and  address. 

L'Estrange. 

Knaves,  who  in  full  assemblies  have  the  knack 
Of  turning  truth  to  lies,  and  white  to  black.  Drpd. 

My  author  has  a  great  knack  at  remarks  :  in  the 
end  he  makes  another  about  our  refining  in  con- 
troversy, and  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  Atterbury. 

The  dean  was  famous  in  his  time. 
And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhime.  Swift. 

3.  A  nice  trick. 
For  how  should  equal  colours  do  the  knack? 

Cameleons  who  can  paint  in  white  and  black  ? 

Pope, 

To  Knack,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
make  a  sharp  quick  noise,  as  when  a 
stick  breaks. 
Kna'cker.  n.  s.  [from  knack.] 

1.  A  maker  of  small  work. 
One  part  for  plow-right,  knacker,  and  smith. 

lilortimer. 

2.  A  rope-maker.  [Restio,  Lat.]  Aiiisiv. 

Knag.  n.  s.  [knag  a  wart,  Dan.    It  is  re- 
tained in  Scotland.]  A  hard  knot  in  wood. 
Kna'ggy.  adj.  [from  knag.]    Knotty ; 

set  with  hard  i-ough  knots. 
Knap.  n.s.  [ctiap,  Welsh,  a  protuberance, 
or  a  broken  piece ;  cnaep,  Sax.  a  protu- 
berance.]   A  protuberance,  a  swelling 
prominence. 

You  sliall  see  many  fine  seats  set  upon  a  knap  of 
ground,  environed  with  higher  hills  round  about 
it,  whereby  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  pent  in,  and  the 
wind  gathered  as  in  troughs.  Bacon. 

To  Knap.  v.  a.  [knappen,  Dut.] 
To  bite ;  to  break  sliort. 

He  knappeth  the  spear  in  sunder. Common  Prayer. 
He  will  knap  the  spears  a-pieces  with  his  teeth. 

More. 

2.  [/v Erse.]    To  strike  so  as  to  make 
a  sharp  noise  like  that  of  breaking. 

Knap  a  pair  of  tongs  some  depth  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  and  you  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  tongs. 

Bacon's  Nat,  Hist, 

To  Knap.  v.n.  To  makea  short  sharp  noise. 

I  reduced  the  shoulders  so  soon,  that  the 
standers-by  heard  them  knap  in  before  they  knew 
they  were  out.  Wiseman. 

Kna'pbottle.  n.  s.  [papaver  spumenm.] 
A  plant. 

To  Kna'pple.  v.  n.  [from  knap.]  To 
break  off  with  a  sharp  quick  noise. 
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Kna  psack,  n.s.  [from  knappen  to  eat.] 
The  bag  which  a  soldier  carries  on  his 
back ;  a  bag  of  provisions. 

The  coiistitulions  of  this  church  shall  not  be  re- 
pealed, 'till  I  see  more  religious  motives  than  sol- 
diers carry  in  their  knapsacks.  King  Charles. 

If  you  are  for  a  iiierrj  jaunt,  I'll  try  for  once 
who  can  foot  it  farthest :  there  are  hedges  in 
Summer,  and  barns  in  Winter :  1  with  my  knap- 
sack, and  you  with  your  bottle  at  your  back  :  we'll 
leave  honour  to  madmen,  and  riches  to  knaves, 
»ud  travel  till  we  come  to  the  ridge  of  the  world. 

Dry  den. 

Kna'pweed.  n.s.  [jacea,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

Miller. 

Knare.  n.  s.  [knor,  Germ.]  A  hard  knot. 

A  cake  of  scurf  lies  baking  on  the  ground. 
And  prickly  stubs  instead  of  trees  are  found  ; 
Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  deform'd  and  old, 
Headless  the  most,  and  hideous  to  behold.  Dryd. 

KNA  VE,  n.  s.  [cnapa.  Sax.] 

1 .  A  boy ;  a  male  child. 

2.  A  servant.    Both  these  are  obsolete. 

For  as  the  moon  the  eye  doth  please 
With  gentle  beams  not  hurting  sight, 

Yet  hath  sir  sun  the  greater  praise. 
Because  from  him  doth  come  her  light : 
So  if  my  man  must  praises  have. 
What  then  must  I  that  keep  the  knave?  Sidney. 

He  eats  and  drinks  with  his  domestick  slaves  ; 
A  verier  bind  than  any  of  his  knaves.  Dryden. 
8.  A  petty  rascal ;  a  scoundrel ;  a  dis- 
honest fellow. 

Most  men  rather  brook  their  being  reputed 
hntives,  than  for  their  honesty  be  accounted  fools  ; 
knave,  in  the  mean  time,  passing  for  a  name  of 
credit.  South. 

When  botb  plaintiff  and  defendant  happen  to 
be  crafty  knaves,  there's  equity  against  both. 

L'Estrange. 

An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave'i  advice  ; 
But  idiots  only  may  be  cozen'd  twice.  Dryden. 

See  all  our  fools  aspiring  to  be  knaves.  Pope, 
4.  A  card  with  a  soldier  painted  on  it. 

For  'twill  return,  and  turn  t'  account. 
If  we  are  brought  i'l  play  upon't. 
Or  but  by  castmg  knaves  get  in, 
What  pow'r  can  hinder  us  to  win !  Hudibras. 

Kna'very.  n.  s.  [from  knave] 

1.  Dishonesty  ;  tricks ;  petty  villany. 

Here's  no  knavery  '  See,  to  beguile  the  old  folks, 
how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads,  together  1 

Shakesp 

If  I  thought  it  were  not  a  piece  of  honesty  to 
acquaint  the  king  withal,  1  would  do  it ;  I  hold  it 
the  more  knavery  to  conceal  it.  Shak.  Winters  Tale. 

The  cunning  courtier  should  be  slighted  too. 
Who  with  dull  knavery  makes  so  much  ado ; 
'Till  the  shrewd  fool,  by  thriving  too  too  fast, 
Like  iEsop's  fox,  becomes  a  prey  at  last.  Dryden 

2.  Mischievous  tricks  or  practices.  In 
the  following  passage  it  seems  a  general 
terra  for  any  thing  put  to  an  ill  use,  or 
perhaps  of  trifling  things  of  more  cost 
than  use. 

We'll  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best. 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knav'ry 

Shakesp 

Kna'vish.  adj.  [from  knave."] 

1.  Dishonest;  wicked;  fraudulent. 

'Tis  foolish  to  conceal  it  at  all,  and  knavish  to 
do  it  from  friends.  Pope's  Letters. 

2.  Waggish  ;  mischievous. 
Here  she  comes  curst  and  sad  ; 

Ciijiid  is  a  knavish  lad, 

Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad.  Shakesp. 
JCna'vishly.  adj.  [from  knavish.] 

1 .  Dishonestly  ;  fraudulently. 

2.  Waggishly ;  mischievously. 

'J'u  KNEAD.  V.  a.  [cnseban,  Sax.  kneden, 
Dut.]    To  beat  or  mingle  any  stuff  or 

Vol.  II. 
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substance.  It  is  seldom  applied  in  po- 
pular language  but  to  the  act  of  making 
bread. 

Here's  yet  in  the  word  hereafter,  the  kneading, 
the  making  of  the  cakes,  and  the  heating  of  the 
oven.  'Slud<esp. 

It  is  a  lump,  where  all  beasts  kneaded  be, 
Wisdom  makes  him  an  ark,  where  all  agree.  Donne. 

Thus  kneaded  up  with  milk  the  new-made  man 
His  kingdom  o'er  his  kindred  world  began : 
'Till  knowledge  misapply 'd,  misunderstood, 
And  pride  of  empire,  sour'd  his  balmy  blood.  ' 

Dryden. 

One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  degrees  bestow'd. 
And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moist'ning  h\ood. Dryd. 

Prometheus,  in  the  kneading  up  of  the  heart, 
seasoned  it  up  with  some  furious  particles  of  the 
lion.  Addison's  Spectator. 

No  man  ever  reapt  his  corn, 
Or  from  the  oven  drew  his  bread. 

Ere  hinds  and  bakers  yet  were  born. 
That  taught  them  both  to  sow  and  knead.  Prior. 

The  cake  she  kneaded  was  the  sav'ry  meat. 

Prior. 

Kne'adingtrough.  n.  s.  [knead  and 
trough.]    A  trough  in  which  the  paste 
of  bread  is  worked  together. 
Frogs  shall  come  into  thy  kneadingironghs.  Erod. 

KNEE.  n.  s.  [cneop.  Sax.  knee,  Dut.] 

1.  The  joint  of  the  leg  where  the  leg  is 
joined  to  the  thigh. 

Thy  royal  father 
Was  a  most  sainted  king :  the  queen  that  bore 
thee, 

Oftner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet. 
Died  every  day  she  liv'd.  Shakesp.  Macbeth 

Scotch  skink  is  a  kind  of  strong  nourishment, 
made  of  the  knees  and  sinews  of  beef  long  boiled. 

Bacon. 

I  beg  and  clasp  thy  knees.  Milton. 
Wearied  with  length  of  ways,  worn  out  with 
toil, 

lo  lay  down,  and  leaning  on  her  knees, 
Invok'd  the  cause  of  all  her  miseries  ; 
And  cast  her  languishing  regards  above. 
For  help  from  Ileav'n,  and  her  ungrateful  Jove. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  knee  is  a  piece  of  timber  growing 
crooked,  and  so  cut  that  the  trunk  and 
branch  make  an  angle. 

Moxon's  Mech.  Exer. 
Such  dispositions  are  the  fittest  timber  to  make 
great  poliiicki  of :  like  to  knee  timber,  that  is  good 
for  ships  that  are  to  be  tossed  ;  but  not  for  build- 
ing houses,  that  shall  stand  firm.  Bacon. 

To  Knee.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

supplicate  by  kneeling. 

Go  you  that  banish'd  him,  a  mile  before  his  tent 
fall  down,  and  knee  the  way  into  his  mercy. 

Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Return  with  her ! 
Why,  the  hot  blooded  France,  that  dow'rless  took 
Our  youngest  born  :  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and  squire-like  pension  beg. 

Shakesp. 

Kneed,  adv.  [from  knee.] 
1.  Having  knees:  as  in-kneed,  or  out- 
kneed. 

1.  Having  joints:  as  kneed  grass. 
Kne'edeep.  adj.  [hiee  and  deep.] 

1.  Rising  to  the  knees. 

2.  .Sunk  to  the  knees. 

The  country  p'-asaut  meditates  no  harm. 
When  clad  with  skins  of  beasts  to  keep  him  warm  ; 
In  winter  weather  unconccrii'd  he  goes. 
Almost  kneedeep,  through  mire  in  clumsey  shoes. 

Dryden. 

Kne'edgrass.   n.s.  [2.ramen  genicula- 

tum.]    An  herb. 
Kne'eholm.  n.s.  [aguifolium.]  An  herb. 

Ainsworth. 
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Kne'epan.  n.  s.  \knee  and  pan.]  A  little 
round  bone  about  two  inches  broad, 
pretty  thick,  a  little  convex  on  botli 
sides,  and  covered  with  a  smooth  car- 
tilage on  its  foreside.  It  is  soft  in  chil- 
dren, but  very  hard  in  those  of  riper 
years  :  it  is  called  patella  or  mola.  Over 
it  passes  the  tendon  of  the  muscles 
which  extend  the  leg,  to  which  it  serves 
as  a  pully.  Quinry. 

The  kneepan  must  be  shewn,  with  the  knittinr' 
thereof,  by  a  fine  shadow  underneath  the  joint. 

Peacham  mi  Drawing. 

To  Kneel,  v.n.  [from  knee.]    To  per 
form  the  act  of  genuflection  ;  to  bend 
the  knee. 

When  thou  do'st  ask  me  blessing,  I'll  kneel  down. 
And  ask  of  tliee  forgiveness.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place  that  shew  d 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  there  a  reeking  post, 
Stew'd  ni  his  haste,  half  breathless,  panting  forth 
From  Goneril  his  mistress,  salutations.  Shakesp. 

A  certain  man  kneeling  down  to  him,  said.  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  my  son,  for  he  is  lunatick. 

Matt.  xvii.  14. 

As  soon  as  you  are  dressed,  kneel  and  say  the 
Lord's  prayer.  Taylor's  Guide  to  Devotion. 

Kne'etribute.  h.s.  [knee  and  tribute.] 
Genuflection ;  worship  or  obeisance 
shown  by  kneeling. 

Receive  from  us 
Kneetrihute  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile.  Milton 
Knel.  7J.  s.  [era?/,  Welsh,  a  funeral  pile ; 
cnyllan  to  ring,  Sax.]    The  sound  of  a 
bell  rung  at  a  funeral. 

I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoll'd.  Shakesp, 

Sea  nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 
Hark,  now  I  hear  them.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

When  he  was  brought  again  to  th'  bar,  to  near 
His  fcne// rung  out,  his  judgment,  he  was  stirr'd 
With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  extremely.  Shak. 

All  these  motions,  which  we  saw. 
Are  but  as  ice,  which  crackles  at  a  thaw  : 
Or  as  a  lute,  which  in  moist  weather  rings 
Her  Knell  alone,  by  cracking  of  her  strings.  Donne. 

Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell,  A 
Which  his  hours  work,  as  well  as  hours  do  tell ; 
Unhappy  'till  the  lait,  the  kind  rekaaing  knell. 

Cowley. 

At  dawn  poor  Stella  danc'd  and  sung  ; 
The  am'rous  youth  around  herbow'd: 

At  night  her  fatal  knell  was  rung  ; 
I  saw,  and  kiss'd  her  in  her  shrowd.  Prior, 

Knew.  The  preterite  of  know. 
Knife,  n.s.  i^Xnr.  knives,  [cnip,  Sax. 
kniff,  Dan.]   An  instrument  edged  and- 
pointed,  wherewith  meat  is  cut,  aud 
animals  killed. 

Come,  thick  night ! 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell. 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 

Shakesp, 

Blest  powers  !  forbid  thy  tender  life 
Should  bleed  upon  a  barbarous  knife.  Crashaw, 

The  sacred  priests  with  ready  knives  bereave 
The  beast  of  life,  and  in  full  bowls  receive 
The  streaming  blood.  Dryden's  Mn. 

Ev'n  in  his  sleep  he  starts,  and  fears  the  knife. 
And,  trembling,  in  his  arms  takes  his  accomplice 
wife.  Dryden. 

Pain  is  not  in  the  knife  that  cuts  us  ;  but  we  call 
it  cutting  in  the  knife,  and  pain  only  in  ourselves. 

Watts. 

KNIGHT,  n.  s.  [cnijjt.  Sax.  knteht. 
Germ,  a  servant,  or  pupil.] 

1 .  A  man  advanced  to  a  certain  degree  of 
military  rank.  It  was  anciently  the 
custom  to  knight  every  man  of  rank  or 
fortune,  that  he  might  be  qualified  to 
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give  challenges,  to  figlit  in  the  lists, 
and  to  perform  feats  of  arms.  In  Eng- 
land knighthood  confers  the  title  of  sir 
as,  sir  Thomas,  sir  Richard.  When 
the  name  was  not  known,  it  was  usual 
to  say  sir  knight. 

That  same  kiiight's  own  sword  tliis  is  of  yore, 
Which  Merlin  made.  Spenser, 

Sir  knight,  if  knight  thou  be. 
Abandon  this  forestalled  place.  Speiuer. 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right. 
No  squire  in  debt,  and  no  poor  knight. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

This  knight ;  but  yet  why  should  I  call  liiin 
knight. 

To  give  impiety  to  this  rev'rent  stile?  Daniel. 

No  squire  with  knight  did  better  fit 
In  parts,  in  manners,  and  in  wit.  Hudibras. 

2.  Shakespeare  uses  it  of  a  female,  and  it 
must  therefore  be  understood  in  its  ori- 
ginal meaning,  pupil  or  follower. 

Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night, 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight ; 
For  the  which,  with  songs  of  woe, 
Round  about  her  tomb  they  go.  Shakesp. 

3.  A  champion. 

He  suddenly  unties  the  poke, 
Which  out  of  It  sent  such  a  smoke, 
As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke. 

So  grievous  was  the  pother ; 
So  that  the  knights  each  other  lost. 
And  stood  as  still  as  any  post.  Drayton. 

Did  I  for  this  my  country  bring 
To  help  their  knight  against  their  king, 
And  raise  the  first  sedition  ?  Denhain. 
Knight  Errant,  [chevalier  errant.']  A 
wandering  knight ;  one  who  went  about 
in  quest  of  adventures. 

Like  a  bold  knight  errant  did  proclaim 
Combat  to  all,  and  bore  away  the  dame.  Denham. 

The  ancient  errant  knights 
Won  all  their  mistresses  in  fights ; 
They  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters. 
To  put  them  into  am'rous  twitters.  Hudibras. 

Knight  Errantry,  [from  knight  errant.] 
The  character  or  manners  of  wandering 
knights. 

That  which  with  the  vulgar  passes  for  courage 
is  a  brutish  sort  of  knight  errantry,  seeking  out 
needless  encounters.  Aorris. 

Knight  of  the  Post.  A  hireling  evi- 
dence ;  a  knight  dubbed  at  the  whip- 
ping post,  or  pillory. 

There  are  knights  of  the  post,  and  holy  cheats 
enough,  to  swear  the  truth  of  the  broadest  contra- 
dictions, where  pious  frauds  shall  give  them  an 
extraordinary  call.  South. 

Knight  of  the  Shire.  One  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  county  in  parliament : 
he  formerly  was  a  military  knight ;  but 
now  any  man  having  an  estate  in  land  of 
six  hundred  pounds  a  year  is  qualified. 

To  Knight,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
create  one  a  knight,  which  is  done  by 
the  king,  who  gives  the  person  kneeling 
a  blow  with  a  sword,  and  bids  him  rise 
up  sir. 

Favours  came  thick  upon  him :  the  next  St. 
George's  day  he  was  knighted.  Wotton. 

The  lord  protector  kniglited  the  king  :  and  im- 
mediately the  king  stood  up,  took  the  sword  from 
the  lord  protector,  and  dubbed  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  knight.  Hayward, 

The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Charles, 
One  knighted  Blackiuore,  and  one  peniion'd 
Quarles.  Pope. 

Kni'ghtly.  adv.  [from  knight.]  Befit- 
ting a  knight ;  beseeming  a  knight. 

IjCt  lis  take  care  of  your  wound,  upon  condition 
that  a  more  knightly  combat  shall  be  performed 
between  us.  ~  Sidney. 
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How  dares  your  pride  presume  against  my  laws  : 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  figiit  y<mr  cause  : 
Uiiask'd  the  royal  grant,  no  marshal  by, 
As /oao^/if/i/ rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try.  Dryd. 

Knighthood,  n.s.  [from  knight.]  The 
character  or  dignity  of  a  knight. 

The  sword  which  Merlin  made. 
For  that  his  noursling,  when  he  knighthood,  swore. 
Therewith  to  doen  his  foes  eternal  smart.  Fairy  Q. 

Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood,  and  thine  oath. 
And  so  defend  thee,  Heaven,  and  thy  valour.  Shuk. 

Is  this  the  sir,  who  some  waste  wife  to  win, 
A  knighthood  bought,  to  go  a-wooing  in  ?  B.  Jonson. 

If  you  needs  must  write,  write  CaJsar's  praise. 
You'll  gain  at  least  a  knighthood,  or  the  bays.  Pope. 
Kni'ghtless.  adj.  [from  knight.]  Un- 
becoming a  knight.  Obsolete. 

Arise,  thou  cursed  miscreant. 
That  hast  with  knightless  guile,  and  treacherous 
train. 

Fair  knighthood  foully  shamed.        Fairy  Queen. 
To  KNIT.  V.  a.  preler.  knit  or  knitted. 
[cnittan.  Sax.] 

1.  To  make  or  unite  by  texture  without  a 
loom. 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  care, 
Tlie  birth  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

A  thousand  Cupids  in  those  curls  do  sit ; 
Those  curious  nets  thy  slender  fingers  knit.  Waller. 

2.  To  tye. 

Send  for  the  county  ;  go  tell  hiin  of  this  ; 
I'll  have  this  knotknit  up  to-morrow  nioriiing.  Shak. 

3.  'I'o  join  ;  to  unite.  This  was  formerly 
a  word  of  extensive  use;  it  is  now  less 
frequent. 

His  gall  did  grate  for  grief  and  high  disdain. 
And  /cnifti)!^' all  his  force,  got  one  hand  free.  Spens. 

These,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions  :  they  are  in  my  power.  Shak. 

O  let  the  vile  world  end. 
And  the  premised  flames  of  the  last  day 
Knit  earth  and  heav'n  together  !  Shakesp.  Hen.  VI 

Lay  your  highness' 
Command  upon  me  ;  to  the  which  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tye 
For  ever  knit.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit. 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 
Married  in  league.  Shakesp.  K.  John. 

By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves. 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls,  and  prospers  loves. 

Shakesp, 

If  ye  be  come  peaceably,  mine  heart  shall  be 
knit  unto  you.  1  Chrm.  xii.  17. 

That  their  hearts  might  be  comforted,  being  knit 
together  in  love.  Col.  i\.  2. 

He  doth  fundamentally  and  mathematically  de- 
monstrate the  firmest  fcniHwigs  of  the  upper  timbers, 
which  make  the  roof.  Wotton's  Architecture. 

Pride  and  impudence,  in  faction  knit. 
Usurp  the  chair  of  wit !       Ben  Jonson  s  Nev)  Inn. 

Ye  knit  my  heart  to  you  by  asking  this  question. 

.  Bacon. 

These  two  princes  were  agreeable  to  be  joined 
in  marriage,  and  thereby  knit  both  realms  into 
one.  Hayward. 

Come,  ?c7i!t  hands,  and  beat  the  ground 
In  a  light  fantastick  round.  Miltmi. 

God  gave  several  abilities  to  several  persons, 
that  each  might  help  to  supply  the  publick  needs, 
and,  by  joining  to  fill  up  all  wants,  they  be  knit 
together  by  justice,  as  the  parts  of  the  world  are 
by  nature.  Taylors  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

Nature  cannot  knit  the  bones  while  the  parts  are 
under  a  discharge.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

4.  To  contract. 

What  are  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in 
frowns. 

And  turn  thy  eyes  so  coldly  on  thy  prince  ?  Addis. 

5.  To  tie  up. 

He  saw  heaven  opened,  and  a  certain  vessel  de- 
scending unto  him  as  it  had  been  a  great  sheet, 
knit  at  the  four  corners,  and  let  down  to  the  earth. 

Acts,  X.  11. 

To  Knit,  v.  n. 

I .  To  weave  without  a  loom. 
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■  A  young  shepherdess  knitting  and  singing  :  he' 
voice  comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  ner  hands 
kept  time  to  her  voice's  musick.  Sidney. 

Make  the  world  distinguish  Julia's  son 
From  the  vile  offsprhig  of  a  trull,  that  sits 
By  the  town-wall,  and  for  her  living /vnits.  Dryden. 
2.  To  join;  to  close;  to  unite.  Not  used. 

Our  sever'd  navy  too 
Have  knit  again  ;  and  float,  threat'nhig  most  sea- 
like. Shakesp. 
Knit.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  Texture. 

Let  their  heads  be  sleekly  comb'd,  their  blue 
coats  brush'd,  and  their  garters  of  an  indilferent 
knit.  Shakesp, 
Kni'tter.  n.s.  [from  knit.]    One  who 
weaves  or  knits. 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  three  maids  that  weave  iheir  thread  with 
bones. 

Do  use  to  chant  it.  Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Kni'ttingneedle.  n.s.  [knit  andneedie.] 
A  wire  which  women  use  in  knitting. 

He  gave  her  acutf  on  the  ear,  she  would  prick 
him  with  her  knittingneedle.  Arbuthnot's  John  Bull, 

Kni'ttle.  n.s.  [from  knit.]  A  string 
that  gathers  a  purse  round.  Ainsworth. 

KNOB,  n.s.  [cnaep.  Sax.  knoop,  Dut.] 
A  protuberance ;  any  part  bluntly  rising 
above  the  rest. 

Just  before  the  entrance  of  the  right  auricle  of 
the  heart  is  a  remarkable  knob  or  bunch,  raised  up 
from  the  subjacent  fat.  Ray. 

Kno'bbed.  adj.  [from  knob.]  Set  with- 
knobs ;  having  protuberances. 

The  horns  of  a  roe  deer  of  Greenland  are  pointed 
at  the  top,  and  knobbed  or  tuberous  at  the  bottom. 

Grew. 

Kno'bbiness.  n.  s.  [from  knobby.]  The 

quality  of  having  knobs. 
Kno'bby.  adj.  [from  knob.] 

1.  Full  of  knobs. 

2.  Hard ;  stubborn. 

The  informers  continued  in  a  knobby  kind  of 
obstinacy,  resolving  still  to  conceal  the  names  of 
the  authors.  Howel. 

To  Knock,  v.  n.  [cnucian.  Sax.  cnoce  a 
blow,  Welsh.] 

1 .  To  clash ;  to  be  driven  suddenly  to- 
gether. 

Any  hard  body  thrust  forwards  by  another  body 
contiguous,  without  knocking,  giveth  no  noise. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

They  may  say,  the  atoms  of  the  chaos  being  va- 
riously moved  according  to  this  catholick  law, 
must  needs  knock  and  interfere.  Bentley. 

2.  To  beat,  as  at  a  door  for  admittance ; 
commonly  with  at. 

Villain,  1  say  knock  me  at  this  gate. 
And  rap  me  well ;  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's  pate ! 

Shakesp. 

Whether  to  knack  against  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote, 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy.    Shakesp.  Coriolanut, 

I  bid  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate. 
And  could  not  get  him  for  ray  heart  to  do  it.  Shak. 

For  harbour  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knock'd. 
Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  lock'd.  Dryd. 

Knock  at  your  own  breast,  and  ask  your  soul. 
If  those  fair  fatal  eyes  edg'd  not  your  sword.  Dryd. 

3.  To  knock  under.  A  common  expres- 
sion, which  denotes  that  a  man  yields  or 
submits.  Submissionis  expressed  among 
good  fellows  by  knocking  under  the 
table.  Followed  commonly  by  a  par- 
ticle: as,  to  knock  up,  to  rouse  by  knock- 
ing ;  to  knock  down,  to  fell  by  a  blow. 

To  Knock,  v.  a. 

1.  To  affect  or  change  in  any  respect  by 
blows. 

10 
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How  do  you  mean  remoTing  him? 
—Why,  by  making  him  incapable  of  Othello's 
place  ;  knocking  imt  his  brains.     Shakesp.  Othello. 

He  that  has  his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the  prison 
doors  set  open  to  him,  is  perfectly  at  liberty. Loc/ce. 

Time  was,  a  sober  Englishman  would  kiwck 
His  servants  up,  and  rise  by  five  o'clock  ; 
Instruct  his  family  in  ev'ry  rule, 
And  send  his  wife  to  church,  his  son  to  school.  Pr^ie 

2.  To  dash  together ;  to  strike ;  to  collide 
with  a  sharp  noise. 

So  when  the  cook  saw  my  jaws  thus  knock  it. 
She  would  have  made  a  pancake  of  my  pocket. 

^  Cleaveland. 
At  him  he  lanch'd  his  spear,  and  pierc'd  his 
breast ; 

On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knock'd  his  head, 
And  lay  supine  ;  and  forth  the  spirit  fled.  Dryden. 

'Tis  the  sport  of  statesmen. 
When  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together. 
And  fall  by  one  another.  Rowe. 

3.  To  knock  down.    To  fell  by  a  blow. 
He  began  to  kiwck  dovm  his  fellow  citizens  with 

a  great  deal  of  zeal,  and  to  fill  all  Arabia  with 
bloodshed.  Addison. 

A  man  who  is  gross  in  a  woman's  company, 
ought  to  be  knocked  down  with  a  club.  Clarissa. 

4.  To  knock  on  the  head.    To  kill  by  a 
blow ;  to  destroy. 

He  betook  himself  to  his  orchard,  and  walking 
there  was  knocked  mi  the  head  by  a  tree.  South. 

Excess,  either  with  an  apoplexy,  knocks  a  man 
on  the  head ;  or  with  a  fever,  like  fire  in  a  strong- 
water  shop,  burns  him  down  to  the  ground. 

Grew's  Cosmology. 

Knock,  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  sudden  stroke ;  a  blow. 

Some  men  never  conceive  how  the  motion  of 
the  earth  should  wave  them  from  a  knock  perpen- 
dicularly directed  from  a  body  in  the  air  above. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

Ajax  belabours  there  an  harmless  ox, 
And  thinks  tliat  Agamemnon  feels  Iheknocks.Dryd. 

2.  A  loud  stroke  at  a  door  for  admission. 
Guiscard,  in  his  leathern  frock. 

Stood  ready,  with  his  thrice-repeated  knock: 
Tlirice  with  a  doleful  sound  the  jarring  grate 
Rung  deaf  and  hollow.  Dryden's  Boccace. 

Kno'cker.  n.  s.  [from  knock.] 

1.  He  that  knocks. 

2.  The  hammer  which  hangs  at  the  door 
for  strangers  to  strike. 

Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John  !  fatigu'd,  I  said, 
Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead.  Pope. 

To  Knoll,  v.  a.  [from  knell.]    To  ring 
the  bell,  generally  for  a  funeral. 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death  : 
And  so  his  knell  is  knolfd.        Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

To  Knoll,  v.  n.    To  sound  as  a  bell. 

If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days, 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church. 

Shakesp. 

Knoll,  n.  s.  A  little  hill.  Ainsworth. 
Knop.  n.  s.  [A  corruption  of  knap.]  Any 

tufty  top.  Ainsworth. 
Knop.  n.  s.  [ranunculus.]    A  flower. 
Knot.  n.  s.  [cnowa.  Sax.  knot,  Germ. 

knutte,  Dut.  knotte,  Erse.] 

1.  A  complication  of  a  cord  or  string  not 
easily  to  be  disentangled. 

He  found  that  Reason's  self  now  reasons  found 
To  fasten  knots,  which  fancy  first  had  bound.  Sidn. 

As  the  fair  vestal  to  the  fountain  came, 
Let  none  be  startled  at  a  vestal's  name, 
Tir'd  with  the  walk,  she  laid  her  down  to  rest, 
And  to  the  winds  expos'd  her  glowing  breast. 
To  take  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air. 
And  gatlier'd  in  a  knot  her  flowing  hair.  Addison. 

2.  Any  figure  of  which  the  lines  fre- 
quently intersect  each  other. 
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Garden  knots,  the  frets  of  houses,  and  all  equal 
figures,  please :  whereas  unequal  figures  are  but 
deformities.  Bacon. 

Our  sea-wall'd  garden,  the  whole  land, 
Is  full  of  weeds,  her  fairest  flowers  choked  up. 
Her  knots  disorder'd.  Shakesp.  Rich.  II. 

It  fed  flow'rs  worthy  of  paradise,which  not  niceart 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon, 
Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  hill  and  dale,  and  plain. 

ilitton. 

Their  quarters  are  contrived  into  elegant  knots, 
adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers.  More. 

Henry  in  knots  involving  F.mma's  name, 
Had  half-express'd,  and  Imlf-conceal'd  liis  flame 
Upon  this  tree  ;  and  as  the  tender  mark 
Grew  with  the  year,  and  widen'd  with  the  bark, 
Venus  had  heard  the  virgin's  soft  address, 
That,  as  the  wound,  the  passion  might  increase. 

Prior. 

3.  Any  bond  of  association  or  union. 

Confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  lady  Bona.         Shakesp  Henry  VI. 

Richmond  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter, 
And  by  that  knot  looks  proudly  on  the  crov/n.Shak. 

I  would  he  had  continued  to  his  country 
As  he  began,  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made.        Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Why  left  you  wife  and  children. 
Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love  ? 

Shakesp, 

Not  all  that  Saul  could  threaten  or  persuade, 
In  this  close  knot,  the  smallest  looseness  made. 

Cowl. 

4.  A  hard  part  in  a  piece  of  wood  caused 
by  the  protuberance  of  a  bough,  and 
consequently  by  a  transverse  direction 
of  the  fibres.    A  joint  in  an  herb. 

Taking  the  very  refuse  among  those  which 
served  to  no  use,  being  a  crooked  piece  of  wood, 
and  full  oiknots,  he  hath  carved  it  diligently,  when 
he  had  nothing  else  to  do.  Wisdom. 

Such  knots  and  crossness  of  grain  is  objected  here, 
as  will  hardly  suffer  that  form,  which  they  cry  up 
here  as  the  only  just  reformation,  to  go  on  so 
smoothly  here  as  it  might  do  in  Scotland. 

K.  Charles. 

5.  Difficulty  ;  intricacy. 

A  man  shall  be  perplexed  with  knots  and  pro- 
blems of  business,  and  contrary  afl'airs,  where  the 
determination  is  dubious,  and  both  parts  of  the 
contrariety  seem  equally  weighty  ;  so  that,  which 
way  soever  the  choice  determhies,  a  man  is  sure 
to  venture  a  great  concern.  South's  Sermons. 

6.  Any  intrigue,  or  difficult  perplexity  of 
affairs. 

When  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  king  was 
living,  which  was  the  knot  of  the  play  untied,  the 
rest  is  shut  up  in  the  compass  of  some  few  lines. 

Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 

7.  A  confederacy ;  an  association ;  a  small 
band. 

Oh  you  panderly  rascals !  there's  a.knot,  a  gang, 
a  conspiracy  against  me. 

Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
What  is  there  here  in  Rome  that  can  delight  thee? 
Where  not  a  soul,  without  thine  own  foul  knot. 
But  fears  and  hates  thee.     Ben  Jonson's  Catiline. 

A  knot  of  good  fellows  borrowed  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney of  a  gentleman  upon  the  king's  hioliway. 

L'  Estrange. 

I  am  iiovsr  -with  a  knot  of  his  admirers,  who 
make  request  that  you  would  give  notice  of  the 
window  where  the  knight  intends  to  appear. 

Addison's  Spectatm: 

8.  A  cluster ;  a  collection. 

The  way  of  fortune  is  like  the  milky  way  in  the 
sky,  which  is  a  meeting  or  knot  of  a  imraber  of 
small  stars,  not  seen  asunder,  but  giving  light  to- 
gether. Bacon's  Essays. 

In  a  picture,  besides  the  principal  figures  which 
compose  it,  and  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  it,  there 
are  less  groups  or  hiots  of  figures  disposed  at  pro- 
per distances,  which  are  parts  of  the  piece,  and 
seem  to  carry  on  the  same  design  in  a  more  infe- 
rior manner.  Dryden. 
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To  Knot.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  complicate  in  knots. 

Happy  we  who  from  such  queens  are  freed, 
That  were  always  telling  beads  ; 
But  here's  a  queen  when  she  rides  abroad 
Is  always  knotting  threads.  SedleVi 

2.  '  To  intangle ;  to  perplex. 

3.  To  unite. 

The  party  of  the  papists  in  England  are  become 
more  knotted,  both  in  dependence  towards  Spain, 
and  amongst  themselves.  Bacon. 

To  Knot.  v.  n. 

1.  To  form  buds,  knots,  or  joints  in  ve- 
getation. 

Cut  hay  when  it  begins  to  knot. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 
1.  To  knit  knots  for  fringes. 
Kno'tberrYbush,  n.  s.  [chamtsmorus.] 
A  plant.  Ainsworth. 
Kno  tgrass,  n.  s.  [knot  and  grass ;  poly- 
gonum.]   A  plant. 

You  minimus  of  hind'ring  knotgrass  made.  Shak. 

Knotted,  adj.  [from  knot.]  Full  of 
knots. 

The  knotted  oaks  shall  show'rs  of  honey  weep. 

Dryd. 

Kno'ttiness  n.s.  [irom  knotty .]  Ful- 
ness of  knots  ;  unevenness ;  inti-icacy  ; 
difficulty. 

Virtue  was  represented  by  Hercules  naked,  with 
his  lion's  skin  and  knotted  club:  by  his  oaken  club 
is  signified  reason  ruling  the  ajipetite  ;  the  knotti- 
ness  thereof,  the  diflSculty  they  have  that  seek, 
after  virtue.  Peachum  on  Drawing, 

Knotty,  adj.  [from  knot.] 

1 .  Full  of  knots. 

I  have  seen  tetfipests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks.  Shakesp,  Julius  Ctesar. 

The  timber  in  some  trees  more  clean,  in  some 
more  knotty:  try  it  by  speaking  at  one  end,  and 
laying  tlie  ear  at  the  other  ;  for  if  it  be  knotty,  the 
voice  will  not  pass  well.  Bacon. 

The  knotty  oaks  their  list'ning  branches  bow. 

Roscommon, 

One  with  a  brand  yet  burning  from  the  flame, 
Arm'd  with  aknotty  club  another  came.  Dryd.  JEn. 

Where  the  vales  with  violets  once  were  crown'd, 
Now  kiwtty  burrs  and  thorns  disgrace  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

2.  Hard ;  rugged. 

Valiant  fools 
Were  made  by  nature  for  the  wise  to  work  with  : 
They  are  their  tools;  and  'tis  the  sport  of  statesmen. 
When  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together. 
And  fall  by  one  another.   Rowe' s  Ambitious  Stepm. 

3.  Intricate;  perplexed;  difficult;  em- 
barassed. 

King  Henry,  in  the  very  entrance  of  his  reign, 
met  with  a  point  of  great  difliculty,  and  knotty  to 
solve,  able  to  trouble  and  confound  the  wisest 
kings.  _  Bacon. 

Princes  exercised  skill  in  putting  intricate  ques- 
tions ;  and  he  that  was  the  best  at  the  untying  of 
knotty  difficulties,  carried  the  prize.  L'Estrange. 

Some  on  the  bench  the  knotty  laws  untie.  Dryd, 

They  compliment,  they  sit,  they  chat. 
Fight  o'er  the  wars  ;  reform  the  state  ; 
A  thousand  knotty  points  they  clear, 
'Till  supper  and  iny  wife  appear.  Prior. 

To  KNOW.  V.  a.  preter.  /  knew,  I  have 

knoivn.  [cnapan,  Sax.] 
1.  To  perceive  with  certainty,  whether 

intuitive  or  discursive. 

O,  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day^  business  €re  it  come  !  Shak. 

The  menujrial  of  virtue  is  immortal,  because  it 
is  known  with  God  and  with  men.       Wisd.  i  v.  1. 

The  gods  all  things  know.  Milton. 

Not  from  experience,  for  the  world  was  new. 
He  only  from  their  cause  their  natures  knew.  Denh. 

We  doubt  not,  neither  can  we  pronerly  say  we 
think  we  admire  and  love  you  above  all  other  men : 

n 
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there  is  a  certainty  in  the  proposition,  and  we 
know  it.  Dryden. 

When  a  man  makes  use  of  the  name  of  any 
simple  idea,  which  he  perceives  is  not  understood, 
he  is  obliged  by  the  laws  of  ingenuity,  and  the 
end  of  speech,  x.oma.'ke.  known  what  idea  he  makes 
it  stand  for.  Locke. 

2.  To  be  informed  of;  to  be  taught. 

Ye  shall  be  healed,  and  it  shall  be  known  to  you 
why  his  hand  is  not  removed  from  you. 

1  Sam.  vi.  3. 

Led  on  with  a  desire  to  knoxo 
What  nearer  might  concern  him.  Milton. 

One  would  have  thought  you  had  known  better 
things  than  to  expect  a  kindness  from  a  common 
enemy.  L'Estrange. 

3.  To  distinguish. 

Numeration  is  but  the  adding  of  one  unit  more, 
and  giving  to  the  whole  a  new  name,  whereby  to 
know  it  from  those  before  and  after,  and  distin- 
guish it  from  every  smaller  or  greater  multitude  of 
units.  Locke. 

4.  To  recognise. 

What  art  thou,  thus  to  rail  on  me,  that  is  nei- 
ther fcjiomn  of  thee,  nor  foiffiDS  thee  ?  Shakesp. 

They  told  what  things  were  done  in  the  way, 
and  how  he  was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of 
bread.  Luke,  xxiv.  35. 

At  nearer  view  he  thought  he  knew  the  dead. 
And  call'd  the  wretched  man  to  mind.  Flatman. 

Tell  me  how  I  may  know  him.  Milton. 

5.  To  be  no  stranger  to ;  to  be  familiar 
with. 

What  are  you  ? 
—A  most  poor  niaii,  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows, 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows. 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.     Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

6.  To  converse  with  another  sex.  ' 

And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife.  Genesis. 

To  Know.  v.  n. 

1.  To  have  clear  and  certain  perception ; 
not  to  be  doubtful. 

I  know  of  a  surety  that  the  Lord  hath  sent  his 
angel,  and  delivered  rae  out  of  the  hand  of  Herod. 

Acts. 

2.  Not  to  be  ignorant. 

When  they  know  within  themselves  they  speak 
of  that  they  do  not  well  know,  they  woulu  never- 
theless seem  to  others  to  know  of  that  which  they 
may  not  well  speak.  Bacon. 

Not  to  know  of  things  remote,  but  know 
ITiat  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 
Is  the  prime  wbdom.  Milton. 

In  tfie  other  world  there  is  no  consideration 
that  will  stin"  our  consciences  more  cruelly  than 
this,  that  we  did  wickedly,  when  we  kneiv  to  have 
done  better ;  and  chose  to  make  ourselves  misera- 
ble, when  we  understood  the  way  to  have  been 
happy.  Tillotson. 

They  might  understand  those  excellencies  which 
they  blindly  valued,  so  as  not  to  be  farther  im- 
posed upon  by  bad  pieces,  and  to  know  when  na- 
ture was  well  imitated  by  the  most  able  masters. 

Vryd. 

3.  To  be  informed. 

The  prince  and  Mr.  Poins  will  put  on  our  jer- 
kins and  aprons,  and  Sir  John  must  not  know  of  it. 

Shakesp. 

There  is  but  one  mineral  body,  that  we  know  of 
heavier  than  common  quicksilver.  Boyle. 

4.  To  know  for.    To  have  knowledge  of. 
A  colloquial  expression. 

He  said  the  water  itself  was  a  good  healthy 
water ;  but  for  the  party  that  own'd  it,  he  might 
have  more  diseases  than  he  knew  for.  Shak.  Hen.lV. 

h.  To  know  of.    In  Shakespeare,  is  to 
take  cognisance  of;  to  examine. 

Fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires  ; 
Know     your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood. 
Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice 
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You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun. 
For  ay  to  be  in  a  shady  cloister  mew'd.  Shakesp 
Kno'wable.  adj.  [from  know.']  Cog- 
noscibie ;  possible  to  be  discovered  or 
understood. 

These  are  resolved  into  a  confessed  ignorance, 
and  I  shall  not  pursue  them  to  their  old  asylum  ; 
and  yet  it  may  be,  there  is  more  knowable  in  these, 
than  in  less  acknowledged  mysteries.  Gtanville. 

'Tis  plain,  that  under  the  law  of  works  is  com- 
prehended also  the  law  of  nature,  knowtble  by 
reason,  as  well  as  the  law  given  by  Moses.  Lock". 

These  two  arguments  are  the  voices  of  nature 
the  unanimous  suffrages  of  all  real  beings  and  sub- 
stances created,  that  are  naturally  knowable  with- 
out revelation.  Bentley. 

Knower.  n.  s.  [from  know.]    One  who 

has  skill  or  knowledge. 

If  we  look  on  a  vegetable,  and  can  only  say  'tis 
Cold  and  dry,  we  are  pitiful  hnowers.  Ulanville. 

I  know  the  respect  and  reverence  which  in  this 
address  I  ought  to  appear  in  before  you,  who  are 
a  general  knower  of  mankind  and  poetry.  Southerne. 

Kno'wing.  adj.  [from  know.] 

1.  Skilful ;  well  instructed ;  remote  from 
ignorance. 

You  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowin^^  ear, 
That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  slain, 
Pursu'd  my  life.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

The  knowingest  of  these  have  of  late  reformed 
their  hypothesis.  Bnyle. 

What  makes  the  clergy  glorious  is  to  be  knowing 
in  their  profession,  unspotted  in  their  lives,  active 
and  laborious  in  their  charges.  South. 

The  necessity  of  preparmg  for  the  offices  of  re- 
ligion was  a  lesson  which  the  mere  light  and  die 
tates  of  common  reason,  without  the  help  of  reve 
lation,  taught  all  the  knowing  and  intelligent  part 
of  the  world.  South's  Sermons. 

Bellino,  one  bf  the  first  who  was  of  any  consi- 
deration at  Venice,  painted  very  drily,  according 
to  the  manner  of  his  time  :  he  was  very  knowing 
both  in  architecture  and  perspective.  Dryden. 

All  animals  of  the  same  kind,  which  form  a 
society,  are  more  knowing  than  others.  Addison. 

2.  Conscious  ; '  intelligent. 

Could  any  but  a  knowing  prudent  cause 
Begin  such  motions  and  assign  such  laws 
If  the  Great  Mind  had  form'd  a  different  frame, 
flight  not  jour  wanton  wit  the  system  blame  ? 

Bluckmore. 

Kno'wing.  n.s.  [from  know.]  Know- 
ledge. 

Let  him  be  so  entertained  as  suits  gentlemen  of 
your  knowing  to  a  stranger  of  his  quality.  Shakesp. 

Kno'wingly.  adv.  [from  knowing.]  With 

skill ;  with  knowledge. 

He  knowingly  and  wittingly  brought  evil  into 
the  world.  More. 

They  who  were  rather  fond  of  it  than  knowingly 
admired  it,  might  defend  their  inclination  by 
their  reason.  Dryden. 

To  the  private  duties  of  the  closet  he  repaired, 
as  often  as  he  entered  upon  any  business  of  con- 
sequence: 1  speak,  knowingly.  Atterbury. 

Kno'wledge.  n.  s.  [from  know.] 

1 .  Certain  perception ;  indubitable  appre- 
hension. 

Knowledge,  wliich  is  the  highest  degree  of  the 
speculative  faculties,  consists  in  the  perception  of 
the  truth  of  affirmative  or  negative  propositions. 

Locke. 

Do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do, 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  ine  be  done. 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it.  Shakesp.  Merch.  of  Venice. 

2.  Learning  ;  illumination  of  the  mind. 
Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 

Knmiledge  the  wiiig  wherewith  we  fly  to  heav'n. 

Shakesp. 
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3.  Skill  in  any  thing. 

Shipmen  that  have  knowledge  of  the  sea.  King),, 

4.  Acquaintance  with  any  fact  or  person. 
The  dog  straight  fawned  upon  his  master  for 

old  knowledge.  Sidney. 

5.  Cognisance;  notice. 

Why  have  I  found  grace  in  thine  eyes,  that  thou 
shouldst  take  knowledge  of  me,  seeing  1  am  a 
stranger?  Ruth. 

A  state's  anger  should  not  take 
Knowledge  either  of  fools  or  women.    Ben  Jonson. 

6.  Information  ;  power  of  knowing. 

I  pulled  off  my  head  piece,  and  humbly  entreated 
her  pardon,  or  knowledge  why  she  was  cruel.  Sittn. 

To  Kno'wledge.  v.  a.  [not  in  use.]  To 
acknowledge  ;  to  avow. 

The  prophet  Hosea  tells  us  that  God  saith  of  the 
Jews,  they  have  reigned,  but  not  by  me  ;  which 
pioveth  plainly,  that  there  are  governments  which 
God  doth  not  avow  :  for  though  they  be  or- 
dained by  his  secret  providence,  yet  they  are  not 
knowledged  by  his  revealed  will.  Bacon's  Holy  War. 

To  Knubblii.  II.  a.  [knipler,  Dan.]  To 
beat.  Skinner. 

KNU  CKLE,  n.  s.  [cnucle.  Sax.  knockle, 
Dut] 

1.  The  joints  of  the  fingers  protuberant 
when  the  fingers  close. 

Thus  often  at  the  Teinple-stairs  we've  seen 
Two  tritons,  of  a  rough  atliletick  mien. 
Sourly  dispute  some  quarrel  of  the  flood. 
With  knuckles  bruis'd,  and  face  besmear'd  in  blood. 

Garth. 

2.  The  knee  joint  of  a  calf. 

Jelly,  which  they  used  for  a  restorative,  is  chiefly 
made  of  knuckles  of  veal.       Bacon's  Katural  Hist, 

3.  The  articulation  or  joint  of  a  plant. 

Divers  herbs  have  joints  or  knuckles,  as  it  were 
stops  in  their  geriuiuation ;  as  gillylluwers,  pinks, 
and  corn.  Bacon. 

To  Knu'ckle.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
submit :  I  suppose  from  an  odd  custom 
of  striking  the  under  side  of  the  table 
with  the  knuckles,  in  confession  of  an 
argumental  defeat. 
Knu'ckled.  adj.  [from  knuckle.]  Jointed. 

The  reed  or  cane  is  a  watry  plant,  and  groweth 
not  but  in  the  water :  it  hath  these  properties, 
that  it  is  hollow,  and  it  is  knuckled  both  stalk  and 
root ;  that,  being  dry,  it  is  more  iiard  and  fragile 
than  other  wood  ;  tliat  it  putteth  forth  no  boughs, 
tho'  many  stalks  out  of  one  root.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
Knuff.  n.  s.  [perhaps  corrupted  from 
knave,  or  the  same  with  chuff.]  A  lout. 
An  old  word  preserved  in  a  rhyme  of 
prediction. 

The  country  knujfs,  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick, 
With  clubs  and  clouted  shoon, 

Shall  fill  up  Dussendale 
With  slaughter'd  bodies  soon.  Hayward. 

Knur.  ]n.s.  [knor,  Germ.]  A  knot; 
Knurle.  J     a  hard  substance. 

The  stony  nodules  found  lodged  in  the  strata, 
are  called  by  the  workmen  knurs  and  knots. 

Woodw. 

KoNED,  for  kneu,.  Spenser. 
Ko'ran.  n.s.   The  alcoran,  the  bible  of 

the  Mahometans. 
To  Kyd.  v.  n.  [corrupted  probably  from 
cuS,  Sax.]    To  know. 

But  ah,  unjust  and  worthless  Colin  Clout, 
That  kydst  the  hidden  kinds  of  many  a  weed  ; 

Yet  kydst  not  one  to  cure  thy  sore  heart  root. 
Whose  rankling  wound  as  yet  doth  rifely  bleed. 

Spenitr, 


L. 
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T    A  liquid  consonant,  -which  preserves 
always  the  same  sound  in  English. 
In  the  Saxon  it  was  aspirated,  a  plap 
loaf ;  J)la>pbi5  ladij. 

At  the  end  of  a  monosyllable  it  is  al- 
ways doubled;  as,  shall,  still,  full ;  ex- 
cept after  a  diphthong ;  as,  Jail,  feel, 
veal,  cool.  In  a  word  of  more  syllables 
it  is  written  single ;  as,  cftunnel,  canal, 
tendril.  It  is  sometimes  put  before  e, 
and  sounded  feebly  after  it ;  as,  bible, 
title. 

La.  interject,  [corrupted  by  an  effeminate 
pronunciation  from  lo  ;  unless  it  be  the 
French  la  ]    See ;  look  •,  behold. 

La  you  !  if  you  speak  ill  of  tlie  devil, 
How  he  takes  it  at  heart.  Shakesp.  TwelJ'lh  Night. 

La'bdanum.  n.s.  A  resin,  of  a  strong  not 
unpleasant  smell,  and  an  aromatick,  but 
not  agreeable  taste.  This  juice  exu- 
dates from  a  low  spreading  shrub  in 
Crete.  Hill. 

To  La'befy.  1'.  a.  [labefacio,  Lat.]  To 
weaken;  to  impair.  Diet. 

La'bel.  n.  s.  [labellum,  Lat] 

1.  A  small  slip  or  scrip  of  writing. 

When  wak'd,  I  found 
Tliis  label  on  my  bosom  ;  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  sf  it.        Slmhesp.  Cynibel'me. 

2.  Any  thing  appendant  to  a  larger  writ- 
ing. 

On  the  label  of  lead,  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  are  impressed  from  the  papal  seal. 

Aylijje's  Purergon. 

3.  [In  law.]  A  narrow  slip  of  paper  or 
parchment  affixed  to  a  deed  or  "writing, 
in  order  to  hold  the  appending  seal. 
So  also  any  paper,  annexed  by  way  of 
addition  or  explication  to  any  will  or 
testament,  is  called  a  label  or  codicil. 

Harris. 

God  join'd  my  heart  to  Romeo's ;  thou  our 
hands  ; 

And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seal'd, 
Shall  be  the  label  to  anotlier  deed. 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treaclierous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  botli.  Shak. 
La'bent.  adj.  [labens,  Lat.]  Sliding; 

gliding ;  slipping.  Diet. 
La'bial.  adj.  [labialis,  Lat.]  Uttered 
by  the  lips. 

The  Hebrews  have  assigned  which  letters  are 
labial,  which  dental,  and  which  guttural. 

B-acon's  Natural  History. 
Some  particular  affection  of  sound  in  its  pas- 
sage to  the  lips,  will  seem  to  make  some  compo- 
sition in  any  vowel  which  is  labial. 

Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 
La'biated.  adj.  [labium,  Lat.]  Formed 
with  lips. 

La  biodental,  adj.  [labium  and  denta- 
lis.]  Formed  or  pronounced  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  lips  and  teeth. 

The  dental  consonants  are  very  easy  ;  and  first 
the  labiodentals,  f,v,  also  the  linguadentals,  t  h, 
U Holder. 


Labo'rant.  n.  s.  [laborans,  Lat.]  A 
chemist.    Not  in  use. 

I  can  shew  you  a  sort  of  fixt  sulphur,  made  by 
an  industrious  laborant.  Boyle. 

La'boratory.  M.S.  [laboratoire,  Fr.] 
A  chemist's  work-room. 

It  would  contribute  to  the  history  of  colours,  if 
chemists  would  in  their  laboratorif  take  a  heedful 
notice,  and  give  us  a  faithful  account,  of  the 
colours  observed  in  the  steam  of  bodies,  either 
suhliaied  or  distilled.  Boyle. 

The  flames  of  love  will  perform  those  miracles 
they  of  the  furnace  boast  of,  would  they  employ 
themselves  in  this  laboratory.         Decay  of'  Piety. 

LABO  RIOUS,  adj.  [laborieux,  Fr.  labo- 
riosus,  Lat.] 

1.  Diligent  in  work  ;  assiduous. 

That  which  makes  the  clergy  glorious,  is  to  be 
knowing  in  their  professions,  unspotted  in  their 
lives,  active  and  laborious  in  their  charges,  bold 
and  resolute  in  opposing  seducers,  and  daring  to 
look  vice  in  the  face;  and,  lastly,  to  be  gentle, 
courteous,  and  comjjassionate  to  all.  South. 

A  spacious  cave  within  its  farmost  part. 
Was  hew'd  and  fashion'd  by  laborious  art, 
Through  the  hill's  hollow  sides.  Dryden. 

To  his  laborious  youth  consura'd  in  war. 
And  lasting  age,  adorn'd  and  crown'd  with  peace. 

Prior. 

2.  Requiring  labour;  tiresome;  not  easy. 
Do'st  thou  love  watchings,  abstinence,  and  toil, 

Laborious  virtues  all learn  them  from  Cato. 

Addison  _ 

Labo'riously.  adv.  [from  laborious.] 
With  labour  ;  with  toil. 

The  folly  of  him,  who  pumps  very  laboriously  in 
a  ship,  yet  neglects  to  stop  the  leak. Decay  ofPiety. 

1  chuse  laboriously  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air.  Pope. 

Labo'riousness.  n.s.  [from  laborious.] 

1 .  Toilsomeness  :  difficulty. 

The  parallel  holds  in  the  painlessness,  as  well 
as  the  laboriousness  of  the  work  ;  those  wretched 
creatures,  buried  in  earth  and  darkness,  were 
never  the  richer  for  all  the  ore  they  digged  ;  no 
more  is  the  insatiate  raiser.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Diligence;  assiduity. 

LA'BOUR.  n.  s.  [labeur,  Fr.  labor,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  doing  what  requires  a  pain- 
ful exertion  of  strength,  or  wearisome 
perseverance ;  pains:  toil ;  travail ;  work. 

If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose  not  my  labour ;  if 
she  be  otherwise,  it  is  labour  well  bestowed.  Shnk. 

I  sent  to  know  your  faith,  lest  the  tempter  have 
tempted  you,  and  our  labour  be  in  vain. 

1  27ies.  ill.  5. 

2.  Work  to  be  done. 

Being  a  labour  of  so  great  difficulty,  the  exact 
perfurmance  tliereof  we  may  rather  wish  than  look 
for.  Hooker. 

If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labours  you'd  have  done,  and  sav'd 
Your  husband  so  much  sweat.  Shakesp.  Co>-iolanus. 

3.  Exercise  ;  motion  with  some  degree  of 
violence. 

Moderate  labour  of  the  body  conduces  to  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  curing  many  initial 
diseases  ;  but  the  toil  of  the  mind  destroys  health, 
and  generates  maladies.  Harvey. 

4.  Childbirth ;  travail. 

Sith  of  women's  Itibenrs  thou  hast  charge. 
And  generation  goodly  doest  enlarge. 
Incline  thy  will  to  ati'ect  our  wishful  \ov/.  Spenser. 


Not  knowing  'twas  my  labour,  I  complain 
Of  sudden  shootings,  and  of  grinding  pain  ; 
My  throws  come  thicker,  and  my  cries  cncreas'd. 
Which  wiih  her  hand  the  conscious  nurse  sup- 
press'd.  Dryden. 
Not  one  woman  of  two  hundred  dies  in  labour. 

Graunt. 

His  heart  is  in  continual  labmr ;  it  even  travails 
with  the  obligation,  and  is  in  pangs  till  it  be 
delivered.  South' s  Sernwns. 

To  Labour,  v.n.  [laboro,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  toil ;  to  act  with  painful  effort. 
When  shall  I  come  to  th'  top  of  that  same  hill  ? 

— You  do  cliiub  up  it  now  ;  look  how  we  labour. 

Shakesp. 

For  your  highness'  good  I  ever  labour'd. 
More  than  mine  own.  Shakesp.  Henry  Vlll. 

Who  is  with  him  ? 
—None  but  the  fool,  who  labours  to  out-jest 
His  heart-struck  injuries.       Shakesp.  R^ing  Lear. 

Let  more  work  be  laid  upon  the  men,  that  they 
may  labour  therein.  Exod.  v.  9. 

He  is  so  touched  with  the  memory  of  her  bene- 
volence and  protection,  that  his  soul  labours  for  an 
expression  to  represent  it.     Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

Epaphras  saluteth  you,  always  labouring  fer- 
vently for  you  in  prayers,  that  ye  may  stand  per- 
fect. Col.  iv.  12. 

2.  To  do  work  ;  to  take  pains. 

The  matter  of  the  ceremonies  had  wrought, 
for  the  most  part,  only  upon  light-heailed,  weak 
men,  whose  satisfaction  was  not  to  be  laboured  for. 

Clarendon. 

A  labouring  man  that  is  given  to  drunkenness, 
shall  not  be  rich.  Eccles.  xix.  1. 

That  in  the  night  they  may  be  a  guard  to  us, 
and  labour  on  the  day.  Neh.  iv.  22. 

As  a  man  had  a  right  to  all  he  could  employ  his 
labour  upon,  so  he  had  no  temptation  to  labour  for 
more  than  he  could  make  use  of,  Locke. 

3.  To  move  with  difficulty. 

The  stone  that  labours  up  the  hill, 
Mocking  the  lab'rer's  toil,  returning  still. 
Is  love.  Granville. 

4.  To  be  diseased  with.  [Morbo  labo- 
rare,  Lat.]    Not  In  use. 

They  abound  with  horse. 
Of  which  one  want  our  camp  doth  only  labour. 

Ben  Jcnson. 

1  was  called  to  another,  who  in  childbed  laboured 
of  an  ulcer  in  her  left  hip.  Wiseman.. 

5.  To  be  in  distress ;  to  be  pressed. 

To  this  infernal  lake  the  fury  flies. 
Here  hides  her  hated  head,  and  frees  the  lah'ring 
skies.  Dryden. 
Trumpets  and  drums  shall  fright  her  from  the 
throne, 

As  sounding  cyuibals  aid  the  lub'iin^  moon. 

Dryden  s  A  urengzebc. 
This  exercise  will  call  down  the  favour  of  Heaven 
upon  you,  to  remove  tlifise  afflictions  you  now 
labour  under  from  you.      Wake's  Prev.for  Death. 

6.  To  be  in  child-birth  ;  to  be  in  travail. 

There  lay  a  log  unlighted  on  the  earth, 
When  she  was  labouring  in  throws  of  birth  ; 
For  th'  unborn  chief  the  fatal  sisters  came. 
And  rais'd  it  up,  and  toss'd  it  on  the  flame. 

Dryden's  Ovid. 

Here,  like  some  furious  prophet,  Pindar  rode. 
And  seem'd  to  (ahoiir  with  th'  inspiring  God.  Pope. 

To  La'bour.  v.  a. 

1.  To  work  at ;  to  move  with  difficulty ; 
to  form  with  labour ;  to  prosecute  with 
effort. 

To  use  brevity,  and  avoid  much  labouring  of  the 
work,  is  to  be  granted  to  him  that  will  make  an 
abridgment.  2  Mac. 
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Had  you  requir'd  my  helpful  hand 
Th'  artiticer  and  art  you  might  command, 
To  labour  arms  for  iroy.  Drydens  Mneid. 

All  eager  desire  to  know  something  concerning 
him,  has  occasione<i  mankind  to  labour  the  point, 
under  these  disadvantages,  and  turn  on  all  liands 
to  see  if  there  were  any  thing  left  which  might 
have  the  least  appearance  of  information. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Homer. 
2.  To  beat ;  to  belabour. 

Take,  shepherd,  take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak, 
And  liibour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke.  Dryd. 

Labourer,  n.s.  [laboureur,  Fr.] 

1.  One  who  is  employed  in  coaise  and 
toilsome  work. 

If  a  state  run  most  to  noblemen  and  gentle 
men,  and  that  the  husbandmen  be  but  as  their 
work-fulks  and  labouras,  you  may  have  a  good 
cavalry,  but  never  good  stable  foot.  Bacon. 

The  sun  but  seem'd  the  lab'rer  of  the  year, 
Kach  wa.ting  moon  supply'd  her  wat'ry  store. 

To  swell  those  tides,  which  from  the  line  did  bear 
Their  brimful  vessels  to  the  Belgian  shore.  Uryden. 

Labourers  and  idle  persons,  children  and  strip- 
lings, old  men  and  young  men,  must  have  divers 
diets.  Arbuthnot, 

Not  balmy  sleep  to  lab'rers  faint  with  pain. 
Not  show'rs  to  larlis,  or  sun-shine  to  the  bee, 
Are  half  so  charming,  as  thy  sight  to  me.  Vope. 

Yet  hence  the  poor  are  cloth'd,  the  hungry  fed. 
Health  to  himself,  and  to  his  infants  bread, 
I'he  lab'rer  bears.  Pope. 

The  prince  cannot  say  to  the  merchant,  I  have 
no  need  of  thee  ;  nor  the  merchant  to  the  labourer, 
I  have  no  need  of  thee.  Swift. 

2.  One  who  takes  pains  in  any  employ- 
ment. 

Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer ;  I  earn  that  I  eat ; 
set  that  I  wear ;  owe  no  man  hate  ;  envy  no  man's 
happiness.  Hhakesp. 

The  stone  that  labours  up  the  hill. 
Mocking  the  lab'rer's  toil,  returning  still. 
Is  love.  iSranville. 

La'boursome.  adj.  [from  labour.']  Made 
with  great  labour  and  diligence.  I>ot 
in  use. 

Forget 

Your  laboursome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 

You  made  great  Jove  angry.   Sliakesp.  Cymbeline. 

He  hath,  my  lord,  by  laboursome  petition. 
Wrung  from  me  iny  slow  leave.   Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

La'bra.  71.  s.  [bpan.]    A  lip.    Not  used. 

Hanmtr. 

Word  of  denial  in  thy  labra's  here ; 
Word  of  denial :  froth  and  scum,  thou  ly'st.  Sha,<. 

La'byrinth.  n.  s.  [labyrinthus,  Lat.] 
A  maze ;  a  place  formed  with  inextri- 
cable windings. 

Suffolk,  stay  ; 
Thou  may'st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth  ; 
There  Mmotaurs,  and  ugly  treasons  lurk.  Uliakesp. 

Words,  which  would  tear 
The  tender  labyrinth  of  a  maid's  soft  tear.  Donne. 

Sly  clamours  tear 
The  ear's  soft  labyrinth,  and  cleft  the  air.  Sandys. 

The  earl  of  Essex  had  not  proceeded  with  his 
accustomed  wariness  and  skill;  but  run  into  laby- 
rintlis,  from  whence  he  could  not  disentangle  him- 
self. Clarendon. 

My  soul  is  on  her  journey  ;  do  not  now 
Divert,  or  lead  her  back,  to  lose  herself 
I'  th'  maze  and  winding  labyrinths  o'  th'  world. 

Denham. 

Lac.  n.  s. 

Lac  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a 
gum,  but  improperly,  because  it  is  inflammable, 
and  not  soluble  in  water.  We  have  three  sorts  of 
it,  which  are  all  the  product  of  the  same  tree. 
1.  The  stick  lac.  2.  Tlie  seed  lac.  S.  The  shell 
lac.  Authors  leave  us  uncertain  whether  this 
drug  belongs  to  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Hill. 

LACE.  n.  s.  [lacet,  Fr.  laqueus,  Lat.] 
1.  A  string ;  a  cord. 
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There  the  fond  fly  entangled,  struggled  long, 
Himself  to  free  thereout ;  but  all  in  vain  : 

For  striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong, 
Himself  lie  tied,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twain 

Jnlimy  snares,  the  subtil  loops  among.  Spenser. 

2.  A  snare  ;  a  gin. 

I'he  king  had  snared  been  in  love's  strong  lace. 

laii^ax. 

3.  A  plaited  string,  with  which  women 
fasten  their  clothes. 

0  i  cut  my  lace,  lest  my  heart  cracking,  it 
Break  too.  Shakesp. 

Doll  ne'er  was  call'd  to  cut  her  lace, 
Or  throw  cold  water  in  her  face.  SwlJt. 

4.  Ornaments  of  fine  thread  curiously 
woven. 

Our  English  dames  are  much  given  to  the 
wearing  of  costly  laces ;  and,  if  they  be  brought 
from  Italy,  they  are  in  great  esteem.  Bacon. 

5.  'i  extures  of  thread,  with  gold  or  silver. 
He  wears  a  stuff,  whose  thread  is  coarse  and 

round. 

But  trimni'd  with  curious  lace.  Herbert. 

6.  Sugar.    A  cant  word ;  now  out  of  use. 
If  haply  he  the  sect  pursues. 

That  read  and  comment  upon  news  ; 

He  takes  up  their  mysterious  face, 

He  drinks  his  coffee  without  lace.  Prior. 

To  Lace.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  fasten  with  a  string  run  through 
eilet  holes. 

1  caused  a  fomentation  to  be  made,  and  put  on 
a  luced  sock,  by  which  the  weak  parts  were 
strengthened.  Wiseman. 

At  this,  for  new  replies  he  did  not  stay, 
But  lac'd  his  crested  lielm,  and  strode  away. 

Dryd. 

These  glitt'ring  spoils,  now  made  the  victor's 
gain. 

He  to  his  body  suits  ;  but  suits  in  vain  : 
Messapus'  helm  he  finds  among  the  rest. 
And  laces  on,  and  wears  the  waving  crest.  Dryd. 

Like  Mrs.  Primly's  great  belly  ;  she  may  lace  it 
down  before,  but  it  burnishes  on  her  hips. Confrere. 

When  Jenny's  stays  are  newly  lac'd. 
Fair  Alma  plays  about  her  waist.  Prior. 

2.  To  adorn  with  gold  or  silver  textures 
sewed  on. 

It  is  but  a  night-gown  in  respect  of  yours ; 
cloth  of  gold  and  coats,  and  lac'd  with  silver. 

Shakesp, 

3.  To  embellish  with  variegations. 

Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  East ; 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountains  tops. 

Shakesp. 

Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't. 
That,  lac'd  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a  front.  Pope. 

4.  To  beat ;  whether  from  the  form  which 
L' Estrange  uses,  or  by  corruption  of 
lash. 

Go  you,  and  find  me  out  a  man  that  has  no 
curiosity  at  ail,  or  I'll  loce  your  coat  for  ye. 

L'  Estrange. 

Laced  Mutton.  An  old  word  for  a  whore. 

Aye,  sir,  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to 
her  a  lac'd  mutton,  and  she  gave  me  nothing  for 
my  labour.  Shakesp. 

La'ceman.  n.s.  [lace  and  man.]  One 
who  deals  in  lace. 

I  met  with  a  nonjuror,  engaged  with  a  laceman, 
whether  the  late  ireiich  king  was  most  like  Au- 
gustus Cffisar,  or  Nero.  Addisori's  Sjjectator. 

La'cerable.  adj.  [from  lacerate.]  Such 
as  may  be  torn. 

Since  the  lungs  are  obliged  to  a  perpetual  com- 
merce with  the  air,  they  must  necessarily  lie  open 
to  great  damages,  because  of  their  thin  and  lace- 
rable  composure.  Harvey. 

To  LACERATE,  v.  a.  [lacero,  Lat.]  To 
tear ;  to  rend ;  to  separate  by  violence. 
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And  my  sons  lacerate  and  rip  up,  viper-like,  the 
womb  that  brought  them  forth. 

Howel's  England's  Tears. 
The  heat  breaks  through  the  water,  so  us  to 
lacerate  and  lift  u]i  great  bubbles  too  heavy, for 
the  air  to  buoy  up,  and  causeth  boiling. 

Derham's  Physico  Tlieology. 
Here  lacerated  friendship  claims  a  tear. 

Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

Lacera'tion.  n.  s.  [from  lacerate.]  The 
act  of  tearing  or  rending;  the  breach 
made  by  tearing. 

The  effects  are,  extension  of  the  great  vessels, 
compression  of  the  lesser,  and  lacerations  upon 
small  causes.  Arbuthnot. 

La'cerative.  adj.  [from  lacerate.]  Tear- 
ing ;  having  the  power  to  tear. 

Some  depend  upon  the  intemperament  of  the 
part  ulcerated,  others  ujion  the  continual  afflux 
of  lacerative  humours.      Harvey  on  Consumptions. 

La'chrymal.  adj.  [lachrymal,  Fr.]  Ge- 
nerating tears. 

It  is  of  an  exquisite  sense,  that,  upon  any  touch, 
ihe  tears  might  be  squeezed  from  the  lachrymal 
glands,  to  wash  and  clean  it. 

Cheyne's  Philosophical  Principles. 

La'CHRYMARY.  adj.  [lachryma,  Lat.] 
Containing  tears. 

How  many  dresses  are  there  for  each  particular 
deity  ?  what  a  variety  of  shapes  in  the  ancient 
urns,  lamps,  and  luchrymary  vessels  ?  Addison. 

Lachryma'tion.  n.  s.  [from  lachryma, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  weeping,  or  shedding 
tears. 

La'chrymatory.  n.  s.  [lachrimatoire, 
Fr.]  A  vessel  in  which  tears  are  ga- 
thered to  the  honour  of  the  dead. 

Laci'niated.  adj.  [from  lacinia,  Lat.] 
Adorned  with  fringes  and  borders. 

To  LACK.  V.  a.  [laecken  to  lessen,  Dut.] 
To  want ;  to  need  ;  to  be  without. 

Every  good  and  holy  desire,  though  it  lack  the 
form,  hath  notwithstanding  in  itself  the  substance, 
and  with  him  the  force  of  prayer  who  regardtih 
the  very  moanings,  groans,  and  sighs  of  the  heart. 

Hooker. 

Aland  wherein  thou  slialt  eat  bread  without 
scarceness;  thou  shalt  not  lack  any  thing  in  it. 

Deut.  viii.  9. 

One  day  we  hope  thou  shalt  bring  back. 
Dear  Bolingbroke,  thejustice  that  we  lack.Daniel. 

Intreat  they  may  ;  authority  they  lack.  Daniel. 

To  Lack.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  be  in  want. 

The  lions  do  lack  and  sulTer  hunger.  Com.  Pray. 

2.  To  be  wanting. 

Peradventure  there  shall  lack  five  of  the  fifty 
righteous ;  wilt  thou  destroy  all  the  city  for  lack 
of  five?  Gen.  viii.  28. 

I'here  was  nothing  lacking  to  them  :  David  re- 
covered all.  ^  1  Sam.  xxx.  19. 

That  which  was  la'cking  on  your  part,  they  liave 
supplied.  1  Cor.  xvi.  17, 

Lack.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Want ;  need  ;  failure. 

In  the  scripture  there  neither  wanteth  any 
thing,  the  lack  whereof  might  deprive  us  of  life. 

Hooker. 

Many  that  are  not  mad 
Have  sure  more  lack  of  reason.  Shakesp. 

He  was  not  able  to  keep  that  place  three  days, 
for  lack  of  victuals.  Knolles. 

The  trenchant  blade,  toledo  trusty. 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty. 
And  cat  into  itself,  for  lack 

Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack.  Hudibras. 

2.  Lack,  wliether  noun  or  verb,  is  now 
almost  obsolete. 

La'ckbrain.  n.s.  [lack  and  brain.]  One 
that  wants  wit. 
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Wbat  a  lachbrain  is  this  ?  Our  plot  Is  as  good  a 
plot  as  ever  was  laid.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

La  cker,  n.s.  A  kind  of  varnish,  which, 
spread  upon  a  white  substance,  exhibits 
a  gold  colour. 
To  La  cker,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
smear  over  with  lacker. 

What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  stare? 
Cato's  long  wig,  flower'dgown,  and  lacker'd  chair. 

Fnpe. 

La'ckey.  n.  s.  {laquais,  Fr.]  An  attend- 
ing servant ;  a  foot-boy. 

They  would  sliaiue  to  make  me 
Wait  else  at  door  ;  a  fellow  counsellor, 
'Along  boys,  and  grooms,  and  lackeys! 

Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 
Though  bis  youthful  blood  be  lir'd  with  wine. 
He's  cautious  t(j  avoid  the  coach  and  six. 
And  on  the  lackeys  will  no  quarrel  fix. 

Dryden's  Juvenal. 
Lacqueys  were  never  so  saucy  and  pragmatical 
as  they  are  now-a-days.  Addmns  Spectator. 

To  La'ckey.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
attend  servilely.  I  know  not  whether 
Milton  has  used  this  word  very  pro- 
perly. 

This  common  body. 
Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream, 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lacqueying  the  varying  tide, 
To  rot  itself  with  motion.     Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleop., 

So  dear  to  heav'n  is  saintly  chastity. 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her. 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt.  Milt. 

To  La'ckey.  v.  n.    To  act  as  a  footboy ; 

to  pay  servile  attendance. 

Oft  have  I  servants  seen  on  horses  ride, 
The  free  and  noble  lacquey  by  their  side.  Sandys. 

Our  Italian  translator  of  the  jEneis  is  a  foot 
poet ;  he  lackeys  by  the  side  of  Virgil,  but  never 
mounts  behind  him.  Dryden. 

La'cklinen.  adj.  [lack and  line7i.]  Want- 
ing shirts. 

You  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating',  lacUiuen 
mate ;  away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

La'cklustre.  adj.  [lack  and  Imtre.] 
Wanting  brightness. 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 

tnd  looking  on  it  with  lacMustre  eye, 
ays  very  wisely.  It  is  ten  o'clock.  Shakesp. 

LACO'NICK.  adj.  [laconicus,  Lat.  laco- 
«ijMe,  Fr.]  Short;  brief:  irom.  Laco- 
nes,  the  Spartans,  who  used  few  words. 

I  grow  laconick  even  beyond  laconicism  ;  for 
sometimes  I  return  only  yes,  or  no,  to  questionary 
ot  petitionary  episles  of  half  a  yard  long. 

Pope  to  Swift. 

La'conism.  n.  s.  [laconisme,  Fr.  laconis- 
mus,  Lat.]  A  concise  stile:  called  by 
Pope,  laconicism.  See  LACONICK. 

As  the  language  of  the  face  is  universal,  so  it  is 
very  comprehensive  :  no  laconism  can  reach  it.  It 
is  the  short-hand  of  the  mind,  and  crowds  a  great 
deal  in  a  little  room.  Collier  of  the  Aspect. 

Laco'nically.  adv.  [from  laconick.] 
Briefly;  concisely. 

Alexander  Nequam,  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and  desirous  to  enter  into  religion  there,  writ  to 
the  abbot  laconically.  Camden's  Remains. 

La'ctary.  adj.  [lactareus,  Lat.]  Milky; 
full  of  juice  like  milk. 

From  lactary,  or  milky  plants,  which  have  a 
white  and  lacteous  juice  dispersed  through  every 
part,  there  arise  flowers  blue  and  yellow. 

Brown's  Vulnur  Errours 


La'ctary.  n. 
dairy  house. 


s.  [lactarium,  Lat.]  A 
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Lacta'tion.  n.s.  [lacfo,  Lat.]    The  act 

or  time  of  giving  suck. 
La'cteal.  adj.  [from  lac,  Lat.]  Milky; 
conveying  chyle  of  the  colour  of  milk. 

As  the  food  passes,  the  chyle,  which  is  the  nu- 
tritive part,  is  separated  from  the  excremeiiti- 
tious  by  the  lacteal  veins ;  and  from  thence  con- 
veyed nito  the  blood.  Locke. 

La  cteal,  n.  s.  The  vessel  that  conveys 
chyle. 

The  mouths  of  the  lacteals  may  permit  aliment, 
acrimonious  or  not  sufficiently  attenuated,  to  en- 
ter in  people  of  lax  con.stitutions,  whereas  their 
sphincters  will  shut  against  them  in  such  as  have 
strong  fibres.  Arbuthnot. 

Lacteous.  adj.  [lacteus,  Lat.] 

1.  IMilky.' 

Thou  ah  we  leave  out  the  lacteous  circle,  yet  are 
there  niSre  by  four  than  Philo  mentions. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Lacteal ;  conveying  chyle. 

The  lungs  are  suitable  for  respiration,  and  the 
lacteous  vessels  for  the  reception  of  the  chvle. 

Bentley. 

Lacte'scence.  n.s.  [lactfsco,  Lat.]  Ten- 
dency to  milk,  or  milky  colour. 

This  laetescence  does  commonly  ensue,  when 
wine,  being  impregnated  with  gums,  or  other  ve- 
getable concretions,  that  abound  with  sulphure- 
ous corpuscles,  fair  water  is  suddenly  poured  upon 
the  solution.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

Lacte'scent.  adj.  [lactescefis,  Lat.]  Pro- 
ducing milk,  or  a  white  juice. 

Amongst  the  pot-herbs  are  some  lactescent 
plants,  as  lettuce  and  endive,  which  contain  a 
wholesome  juice.  Arbuthnot. 

Lacti'ferous.  adj.  [lac  and  fero.]  What 
conveys  or  brings  milk. 

He  makes  the  breasts  to  be  nothing  but  glan- 
dules, made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  little 
knots,  each  whereof  hath  its  excretory  vessel,  or 
lactiferous  duct.  Rati  on  the  Creation. 

Lad.  n.s.  [leobe.  Sax.  which  commonly 
signifies  people,  but  sometimes,  says  Mr. 
Li/e,  a  boy,] 

X.  A  boy ;  a  stripling,  in  familiar  lan- 
guage. 

We  were 

Two  lads,  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind. 

But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day, 

And  to  be  boy  eternal.       Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

The  poor  lad  who  wants  knowledge  must  set 
his  invention  on  the  rack,  to  say  something  where 
he  knows  nothhig.  Locke. 

Too  far  from  the  ancient  forms  of  teaching  seve- 
ral good  grammarians  have  departed,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  such  lads  as  have  been  removed  to 
other  schools.  Watts. 

2.  A  boy ;  a  young  man,  in  pastoral  lan- 
guage. 

For  grief  whereof  the  lad  would  after  joy. 
But  pin'd  away  in  anguish,  and  self-will'd  annoy. 

Spenser. 

The  shepherd  lad, 
Whose  offspring  on  the  throne  of  Judah  sat 
So  many  ages.  Milton. 

LA'DDER.  n.  s.  [Jjlabpe,  Sax.] 
] .  A  frame  made  with  steps  placed  be- 
tween two  upright  pieces. 

Whose  compost  is  rotten,  and  carried  in  time. 
And  spread  as  it  should  be,  thrift's  ladder  may 
climb.  Tusser. 
Now  streets  grow  throng'd,  and  busy  as  by  day, 
Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  liallow'd  quire; 

Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the  engines  play. 
And  some  more  bold  mount  ladders  to  the  fire. 

Dryden. 

Easy  in  words  thy  stile,  in  sense  sublime ; 
'Tis  like  the  ladder  in  the  patriarch's  dream, 
Its  foot  on  earth,  its  height  above  the  skies.  Prior. 

I  saw  a  stage  erected  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  the  ground,  capable  of  holding  four  of  the 
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inhabitants,  with  two  or  three  ladders  to  mount 
it.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

2.  Any  thing  by  which  one  climbs. 

Then  took  she  help  to  her  of  a  servant  near 
about  her  husband,  whom  she  knew  to  be  of  a 
hasty  ambition ;  and  such  a  one,  who  wanting 
true  sufficiency  to  raise  him,  would  make  a  ladder 
of  any  mischief.  Sidruy. 

I  must  climb  her  window. 
The  ladder  made  of  cords.  Shakesp, 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder,  by  the  which 
My  cousin  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne.  Sftafc. 

Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  tunis  his  face.  Sha)t, 

3.  A  gradual  rise. 

Endow'd  with  all  these  accomplishments,  we 
leave  him  in  the  full  career  of  success,  mounting 
fast  towards  the  top  of  the  ladder  ecclesiastical, 
which  he  hath  a  fair  probability  to  reach.  Swift. 

Lade.  n.  s. 

Lade  is  the  moulh  of  a  river,  and  is  derived 
from  the  Saxon  laie,  which  signifies  a  purging  or 
discharging;  there  being  a  discharge  of  tne  wa- 
ters into  the  sea,  or  into  some  greater  river. 

Gibson's  Camden. 

To  Lade.  v.  a.  preter.  Zarferf;  and  part, 
passive,  laded  or  laden,  [from  Jjlaben, 
Sax.]  It  is  now  comtTionly  written  load, 

1.  To  load;  to  freight;  to  burthen. 

And  they  laded  their  asses  with  corn,  and  de- 
parted thence.  Gen.  xlii.  26. 

The  experiment  which  slieweth  the  weights  of 
several  bodies  in  comparison  with  water,  is  of  use 
in  lading  of  ships,  and  shewing  what  burthen  they 
will  bear.  Bacon, 

The  vessels,  heavy  laden,  put  to  sea 
With  prosp'rous  winds  ;  a  woman  leads  the  way. 

Dryden. 

Though  the  peripatctick  doctrine  does  not  sa- 
tisfy, yet  it  is  as  easy  to  account  for  the  difficul- 
ties he  charges  on  it,  as  for  those  his  own  hypo, 
thesis  is  laden  with.  Locke, 

2.  [Jjlaban  to  draw.  Sax.]  To  heave  out; 
to  throw  out. 

He  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  them. 
Saying,  he'll  lade  it  dry  to  hare  his  way.  Shakesp. 

They  never  let  blood  ;  but  say,  if  the  pot  hoiU 
too  fast,  there  is  no  need  of  lading  out  any  of  the 
water,  but  only  of  taking  away  the  fire  ;  and  so 
they  allay  all  heats  of  the  blood  by  abstinence, 
and  cooling  herbs.  Temple. 

IS  there  be  springs  in  the  slate  marl,  there  must 
be  help  to  lade  or  pump  it  out.  Mortimer. 

La'ding.  n.  s.  [from  lade.]  Weight; 
burthen. 

Some  we  made  prize,  while  others  burnt  and 
rent 

With  their  rich  lading  to  the  bottom  went.  Waller. 

The  storm  grows  higher  and  higher,  and 
threatens  the  utter  loss  of  the  ship :  there  is  but 
one  way  to  save  it,  which  is,  by  throwing  its  rich 
lading  overboard.  South. 

It  happened  to  be  foul  weatlier,  so  that  the  ma- 
riners cast  their  whole  lading  over-board  to  save 
themselves.  L'Estrange. 

Why  should  he  sink  where  nothing  seera'd  to 
press  ?  1 
His  lading  little,  and  his  ballast  less.  Swift. 

LA'DLE.  n.s.  [Jjlaeble,  Sax.  from  Jjlaban; 
leaugh,  Erse.] 

1.  A  large  spoon;  a  vessel  with  a  long 
handle,  used  in  throwing  out  any  liquid 
from  the  vessel  containing  it. 

Some  stirr'd  the  molten  ore  with  ladles  great. 

Spenser. 

When  tlie  materials  of  glass  have  been  kept 
long  in  fusion,  the  mixture  casts  up  the  superflu- 
ous salt,  which  the  workmen  take  off  with  ladles. 

Boyle. 

A  ladle  for  our  silver  dish 
Is  what  I  want,  is  wliat  I  wish.  Prior. 

2.  The  receptacles  of  a  mill  wheel,  into 
which  the  water  falling  turns  it. 
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La'dle-ful.  n.  s.  [ladle  and  full,] 

If  a  footman  be  going  up  with  a  dish  of  soup, 
let  the  cook  with  a  ladle-J'ul  dribble  his  livery  all 
tlie  way  up  stairs.  Swift. 

LA'DY.  n.  s.  [plsejihi^,  Sax.] 

1.  A  woman  of  high  rank :  the  title  of 
lady  properly  belongs  to  the  wives  of 
knights,  of  all  degrees  above  them,  and 
to  tlie  daughters  of  earls,  and  all  of 
higher  ranks. 

I  am  much  afraid,  my  lady,  his  mother  play'd 
false  with  a  smith.  Shakesp. 

I  would  thy  husband  were  dead  ;  I  would  make 
thee  my  lady.— I  your  lady.  Sir  John  !  alas,  I  should 
be  a  pitiful  lady.  Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

I  am  sorry  my  relation  to  so  deserving  a  lady 
should  be  any  occasion  of  her  danger  and  afflic- 
tion. King  Charles. 

2.  An  illustrious  or  eminent  woman. 

0  foolish  fairy's  son,  what  fury  mad 
Hath  thee  incens'd  to  haste  thy  doleful  fate  ? 
Were  it  not  better  I  that  lady  had, 

Than  that  thou  hadst  repented  it  too  late  ?  Spen. 

Before  Homer's  time  this  great  lady  was  scarce 
heard  of.  Raleigh. 

May  every  lady  an  Evadne  prove, 
That  shall  divert  me  from  Aspasia's  love.  Waller 

Should  I  shun  the  dangers  of  the  war, 
With  scorn  the  Trojans  wou'd  reward  my  ]>ains, 
And  their  proud  ladies  with  their  sweeping  trains 

Vrtfdcn. 

We  find  on  medals  the  representations  of  ladies. 
that  have  given  occasion  to  whole  volumes  on  the 
account  orny  of  a  face.  Addison  o)i  Ancient  Aledals 

3.  A  word  of  complaisance  used  of  women. 

Say,  good  Cassar, 
That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserv'd, 
Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  greet  modern  friends  withal. 

Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Chop. 

1  hope  I  may  speak  of  women  without  offence 
to  the  ladies.  Guardian. 

4.  Mistress,  importing  power  and  domi- 
nion ;  as,  lady  of  the  manor. 

Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this, 
With  shadowy  forests,  andwith  champaigns  rich'd. 
With  plenteous  rivers,  and  wide-skirled  uieads, 
We  make  thee  lady.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

La'dy-bedstraw.  n.s.  [Gallium.]  It 
is  a  plant  of  the  stellate  kind.  Miller. 

LaT)Y  bird.  I  ^  small  red  insect 
Lady-cow.  > 

r    ,  I  vajrmopennous. 

Lady-fly.  j      o  i 

Fly  lady-bird,  north,  south,  or  east  or  west. 
Fly  where  the  man  is  found  that  I  love  best.  Gay. 

This  lady-Jty  I  take  from  otf  the  grass. 
Whose  spotted  back  might  scarlet  red  surpass. 

Gay. 

La'dy-day.  n.  s.  [lady  and  day.]  The 

day  on  whicli  the  annunciation  of  the? 

blessed  virgin  is  celebrated. 
La'dy-like.  adj.  [lady  and  like.]  Soft; 

delicate ;  elegant. 
Her  tender  constitution  did  declare, 

Too  lady-like  a  long  fatigue  to  bear.  Dryden. 

La'dy-mantle.  n.  s,  [Alchimilla.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

La'dyship.  n.s.  [from  lady.]  The  title 
of  a  lady. 

Madam,  he  sends  your  Zad!/s^i/>  this  ring.  Shak. 

If  they  be  nothing  but  mere  statesmen, 
Your  ladyship  shall  observe  their  gravity. 
And  their  reservedness,  their  many  cautions, 
Fitting^  their  persons.  Ben  Jonson's  Catiline. 

1  the  wronged  pen  to  please, 
Mate  it  my  humble  thanks  express 

Unto  your  ladyship  in  these.  Waller. 

'Tis  Galla  ;  let  her  ladyship  but  peep.  Dryd.  Juo. 

La'dy's-slipper.  n.  s.  [Calceolus.]  A 
plant.  Milltr. 
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La'dy's-smock.  n.s.  [Cardamine.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

When  dazies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
And  ladys-smocks  all  silver-white, 
Do  paint  the  meadows  much  bedight.  Shakesp. 

See  here  a  boy  gathering  lilies  and  lady-smocks, 
and  there  a  girl  cropping  culverkeys  and  cowslips, 
all  to  make  garlands.  Walton's  Angler. 

LAG.  adj.  [Isen5,  Sax  long;  lagg,  Swed. 
the  end.] 

1.  Comhig  behind ;  falling  short. 

I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lug  end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

The  slowest  footed  who  come  lag,  supply  the 
show  of  a  rearward.  Carew's  Survey. 

I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 
Lag  of  a  brother.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

2.  Sluggish;  slow;  tardy.  It  is  out  of 
use,  but  retained  in  Scotland. 

He,  poor  man,  by  your  first  order  died. 
And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear; 
Some  tardy  cripple  had  the  countermand. 
That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

We  know  your  thoughts  of  us,  that  laymen  are 
Lag  souls,  and  rubbish  of  remaining  clay, 
Which  Heav'n,  grown  weary  of  more  perfect  work, 
Set  upright  with  a  little  putF  of  breath, 
And  bid  us  pass  for  men.  Dryden's  Don  Sebastian. 

3.  Last ;  long  delayed. 

Pack  to  their  old  play-fellows  ;  there  1  take 
They  may,  cum  privilegio,  wear  away 
The  lag  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laugh'd  at. 

Shakesp. 

Lag.  n.  s. 

1.  The  lowest  class  ;  the  rump  ;  the  fag 
end. 

The  rest  of  your  foes,  O  gods,  the  senators  of 
Athens,  together  with  the  common  lag  of  people, 
what  is  amiss  in  them,  make  suitable  for  destruc- 
tion. Shakesp. 

2.  He  that  comes  last,  or  hangs  behind. 
The  last,  the  lag  of  all  the  race.    Dryden's  Virg. 
What  makes  my  ram  the  lag  of  all  the  flock  ? 

Fope. 

To  Lag.  v.n. 

1 .  To  loiter  ;  to  move  slowly. 

She  pass'd,  with  fear  and  fury  wild  ; 
The  nurse  went  lagging  after  with  the  child.  Dryd. 

The  remnant  of  iiis  days  he  safely  past, 
JNor  found  they  logg'd  too  slow,  iior  flow'd  too 
fast.  _  Prior. 

2.  To  stay  behind ;  not  to  come  in. 
Behind  her  far  away  a  dwarf  did  lag.   Fairy  Q 
I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 

The  way,  thou  leading.  Milton. 

The  knight  himself  did  after  ride, 
Leading  Crowdero  by  his  side, 
And  tow'd  him,  if  he  Uigg'd  behind. 
Like  boat  against  the  tide  and  wind.  Hudibras. 

If  he  finds  a  fairy  lag  in  light. 
He  drives  the  wretch  before,  and  lashes  into  night. 

Dryden. 

She  hourly  press'd  for  something  new  ; 
Ideas  came  into  her  mind 

So  fast,  his  lessons  lagg'd  behind.  Swift. 

La'gger.  n.s.  [from  lag.]  A  loiterer; 
an  idler ;  one  that  loiters  behind. 

Laical,  adj.  [laique,  Fr.  laicus,  Lat. 
^a®-.]  Belonging  to  the  laity,  or  peo- 
ple, as  distinct  from  the  clergy. 

In  all  ages  the  clerical  will  flatter  as  well  as  the 
laical.  Camden. 

Laid.  Pi-eterite  participle  of  lay. 

Money  laid  up  for  the  relief  of  widows  and 
fatherless  children.  2  Mac.  iii.  10. 

A  scheme  which  was  writ  some  years  since,  and 
laid  by  to  be  ready  on  a  fit  occasion.  Sivift. 

Lain.  Preterite  participle  of  lye. 

Mary  seeth  two  angels  in  white,  sitting,  the 
one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet,  where 
the  body  of  Jesui  had  lain.  John,  xx.  12. 
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The  pnrcels  had  lain  by,  before  they  were 
opened,  between  four  and  five  years.  Boyle' 
Lair.  n.s.  [lai,  in  Fr.  signifies  a  wild 
sow,  or  a  forest :  the  derivation  is  easy 
in  either  sense ;  or  from  leger,  Dut.] 
The  couch  of  a  boar,  or  wild  beast. 

Out  of  the  ground  uprose. 
As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast,  where  he  wons 
In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brake  or  den.  Mi<t<)». 

But  range  the  forest,  by  the  silver  side 
Of  some  cool  stream,  where  nature  shall  provide 
Green  grass  and  fatt'ning  clover  for  your  fare. 
And  mossy  caverns  for  your  noon-tide  lair. 

Dryden's  Virgil. 

Laird,  n.  s.  [Jjlapopb,  Sax.]  The  lord  of 
a  manor  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 

Shrive  but  their  title,  and  their  moneys  poize, 
A  laird  and  twenty  pence  pronounc'd  with  noise. 
When  coiistru'd  but  for  a  plain  yeoman  go, 
And  a  good  sober  two-pence,  and  well  so.  Cleavel. 

La'ity.  n.  S.  [Aa®-.] 

1 .  The  people,  as  distinguished  from  the 
clergy. 

An  humble  clergy  is  a  very  good  one,  and  an 
humble  laity  too,  since  humility  is  a  virtue  that 
equally  adorns  every  station  of  life.  Swift. 

2.  The  state  of  a  layman. 

The  more  usual  cause  of  this  deprivation  is  a 
mere  laity,  or  want  of  holy  orders.  Ayliffe's  Furerg. 

Lake.  n.  s.  [lac,  Fr.  lacus,  Lat.] 

1.  A  large  diffusion  of  inland  water. 

He  adds  the  running  springs  and  standing  (ofces. 
And  bounding  banks  for  winding  rivers  makes. 

Dryden. 

2.  Small  plash  of  water. 

3.  A  middle  colour,  betwixt  ultramarine 
and  vermilion,  yet  it  is  rather  sweet  than 
harsh.  It  is  made  of  cochineal.  Dryden. 

LAMB.  n.s.  [lamb,  Goth,  and  Sax.] 

1.  The  young  of  a  sheep. 

I'm  young  ;  but  something 
You  may  deserve  of  him  through  nie,  and  wisdom, 
To  ofl'er  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb, 
T'  appease  an  angry  god.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

'1  he  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  knowledge,  would  he  skip  and  play; 

Pope. 

2.  Typically,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Thou  Lamb  of  God  that  takest  away  the  sins  of 
the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Common  Prayer. 
La'mbkin.  n.  s.  [from  lamb.]    A  little 
lamb. 

'Twixt  them  both  they  not  a  lambkin  left. 
And  when  lambs  fail'd,  the  old  sbeeps  lives  they 
reft.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

Pan,  thou  god  of  shepherds  all, 
Which  of  our  tender  lambkins  takest  keep. 

Spenser's  Pastorals. 
Clean  as  young  lambkins,  or  the  goose's  down. 
And  like  the  goldfinch  in  her  Sunday  gown.  Gay. 

La'mbative.  adj.  [from  lumbo  lo  lick.] 
Taken  by  licking. 

In  affections  both  of  lungs  and  weazon,  phy 
sicians  make  use  of  syrups,  and  (amfeatiVe  medi- 
cines. Brown. 
La'mbative.  n.  s.  A  medicine  taken  by 
licking  with  the  tongue. 

I  stitch'd  up  the  wound,  and  let  him  blood  iit 
the  arm,  advising  a  lambative,  to  be  taken  as  ne- 
cessity should  require.  Wisetnan's  Surgery. 

Lambs -WOOL.  n.  s.  [lamb  and  wool.]  Ale 
mixed  with  the  pulp  of  roasted  apples. 
A  cup  of  lambs-wool  they  drank  to  lijm  there. 

Song  of  the  King  and  the  Miller. 
La'mbent.  adj.  [iambens,  Lat.]  Playing 
about ;  gliding  over  without  harm. 

From  young  liilus  head 
A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 
Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples  fed.  Dryd. 

His  brows  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories,  grace, 
And  /amient  dulness  played  around  his  face.  Dryd. 
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LaMDOI'DAL.  W.  S.  [^a^a^a  and  ci^©-.] 
Having  the  form  of  the  lettei*  lamda 
or  A. 

The  course   of  tlie   longitudinal  sinus  down 
thiougli  tlie  middle  of  it,  malies  it  adviseabi 
trepan  at  the  lower  part  of  the  os  parietale,  or  at 
least  upon  the  lamdoidid  suture.    Sliarp's  Surgery. 

LAME.  adj.  [laam,  lama,  Sax.  lam, 
Dut.] 

1 .  Crippled ;  disabled  in  the  limbs. 

Who  reproves  the  tame,  must  go  upright.Daniei, 
A  greyliound,  of  a  mouse  colour,  Uime  of  one 
leg,  belongs  to  a  lady.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

2.  Hobbling  ;  not  smooth :  alluding  to 
the  feet  of  a  verse. 

Our  authors  write 
Whether  in  prose,  or  verse,  'tis  all  the  same  ; 
The  prose  is  fustain,  and  the  numbers  tame.Dryd. 

3.  Imperfect :  imsatisfactory. 

Shrubs  are  formed  into  sundry  shapes,  by 
moulding  them  within,  and  cutting  them  with- 
out;  but  they  are  but  /ame  things,  being  too  small 
to  keep  figure.  "  Bacon. 

Swift,  who  could  neither  fly  nor  hide, 
Came  sneaking  to  the  charhjt  side  ; 
And  oli'er'd  many  a  lame  e.^cuse, 
He  never  meant  tlie  least  abuse.  Swift. 
To  Lame.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
make  lame;  to  cripple. 

I  never  heard' of  such  another  encounter,  which 
lames  report  to  follow  it,  and  undoes  description 
to  do  it.  ShaJ<esp. 

The  son  and  heir 
Affionted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind. 
And  either  lam'd  his  legs,  or  struck  him  blind. 

Vryden. 

If  you  happen  to  let  the  child  fall,  and  lame  it, 
never  confess.  Swift. 

La'aiellated.  a(^.  [lamella,  Lat.]  Co- 
vereil  with  fihns  or  plates. 

The  Inmettated  anteimae  of  some  insects  are  sur- 
prisingly beautiful,  when  viewed  through  a  mi- 
croscope. Derham. 

Lamely,  adv.  [from  lame.] 

1.  Like  a  cripple  ;  without  natural  force 
or  activity. 

Those  muscles   become  callous,  and,  having 
yielded  to  tlie  extension,  the  patient  makes  shift 
'  to  go  u];on  it,  though  lamely.    Wisemayi's Surgery. 

2.  Imperfectly  ;  without  a  full  or  com- 
plete exhibition  of  all  the  parts. 

Look  not  ev'ry  lineament  to  see  ; 
Some  will  be  cast  in  shades,  and  some  will  be 
So  lamely  drav/n,  you  scarcely  know  'tis  she. Dry. 

3.  Weakly  ;  unsteadily  ;  poorly. 
La'meness.  n.  s.  [from  lame.] 

1.  The  state  of  a  cripple  ;  loss  or  inabi- 
lity of  limbs.  , 

Let  blindness,  lameness  come  ;  are  legs  and  eyes 
Of  equal  value  to  so  great  a  prize  ?  Dryden'sJuv. 
Lameness  kept  me  at  home.  l^igby  to  Pope. 

2.  Luperfection ;  weakness. 

If  the  story  move,  or  the  actor  help  the  lameness 
of  it  with  his  performance,  either  of  these  are  suf- 
ficient to  effect  a  present  likins;. 

Dryden's  Spanish  Fryar, 

ToLA'MENT.  v.  7i.  [lament oi;  l^nt  .  la- 
menter,  Fr.]  To  mourn ;  to  wail ;  to 
grieve ;  to  express  sorrow. 

The  night  has  been  unruly  where  wc  lay  ; 
And  chimneys  were  blown  down :  and,  as  tiiey 
say, 

Lamentings  heard  i'th'air,strange  screams  of  death. 

SItakesp. 

Ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world  shall 
rejoice.  John. 

Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah,  and  all  the  sing- 
ing-men and  women  spake  of  Josiah  in  their  la- 
mentations. 2  Chron. 

Far  less  I  now  lament  for  one  whole  world 
Of  wicked  sons  destroyed,  than  1  rejoice 
For  one  man  found  so  perfect  and  so  just. 

Vol.  IL 
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That  God  vouchsafes  to  raise  another  world 
From  liim.  Milton 

To  La  ment,  t;.  a.  To  bewail ;  tomoui-n; 

•  to  bemoan  ;  to  express  sorrow  for. 

As  you  are  wearv  i  f  this  weijfht, 
Rest  you,  while  1  lament  king  Henry's  corse. .SAafc 

'1  he  pair  of  sages  praise  ; 
One  pity'd,  one  contemn'd  the  wnful  times, 
One  laugh'd  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes.  Dryd. 

Lament,  n.  s.  [/flwe?//?*//*,  Lat.  from  the 
verb.] 

1.  Sorrow  audibly  expressed;  lamenta- 
tion ;  grief  uttered  in  complaints  or 
cries. 

We,  long  ere  our  approachin.z,  heard  within 
Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance,  or  sons; ! 
Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage.  Milt. 

The  loud  laments  arise 
Of  one  disfress'd,  and  mastiffs  mingled  cries. 

Dry  den  ■ 

2.  Expression  of  sorrow. 

To  add  to  your  laments, 
W'herewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry's  hearse, 
I  must  inform  you  of  a  dism.-il  fight.  Shakesp. 

La'mentable.  adj.  [lametitabilis,  Lat. 
lamtji fable,  Fr.  from  lament.] 

1.  To  be  lamented ;  causing  sorrow. 

The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best ; 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.  Shakesp. 

2.  Mournful;  sorrowful;  expressing  sor- 
row. 

A  luiiientalde  tune  is  the  sweetest  musick  to  a 
wofulmiiid.  Sidney. 

The  victors  to  their  vessels  bear  the  prize. 
And  hear  behind  loud  groans,   and  lamentable 
cries.  Dryden. 

3.  Miserable,  in  a  ludicrous  or  low  sense ; 
pitiful ;  despicable. 

This  bishop,  to  make  out  the  disparity  between 
the  heathens  and  them,  flies  to  this  lamentable 
refuge.  Stillingjieet. 

La'mentably.  adv.  [from  lamentable.] 

1 .  With  expressions  or  tokens  of  sorrow  ; 
mournfully. 

The  matter  in  itself  lamentable,  lamentably  ex- 
pressed by  the  old  prince,  greatly  moved  the  two 
princes  to  compassion.  Sidney. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  sorrow. 
Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath. 

And  sinks  most  lamentably.  Shakesp.  Ant.  andCleo. 

3.  Pitifully;  despicably. 
Lamenta'tion.  n.s.  [lamentatio,  Lat,] 

Expression  of  sorrow  ;  audible  grief. 

Be't  lawful  that  1  invocate  thy  ghost. 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne. 

Shakesp. Richard  IIL 

His  sons  buried  him,  and  all  Israel  made  great 
lamentation  {i>r  him.  1  Mac.  ii.  10. 

Lame'nter.  n.s.  [from  lament.]  He 
who  mourns  or  laments. 

Such  a  complaint  good  company  must  pity, 
whether  they  think  the  lamenta'  ill  or  not.  Sped. 
La'mentine.  n.s.  A  fish  called  a  sea-cow 
manatee,  which  is  near  twenty  feet 
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long,  the  head  resembling  that  of  a  cow, 
and  two  short  feet,  with  which  it  creeps 
on  the  shalloAvs  and  rocks  to  get  food  ; 
but  has  no  fins:  the  flesh  is  commonly 
eaten.  Bailey. 
LAMINA,    n.s.    [Lat.]     Thin  plate ; 

one  coat  laid  over  another. 
La'minated.«<//.  [from  lamina.]  Plated  : 
used  of  such  bodies  whose  contexture 
discovers  such  a  disposition  as  that  of 
plates  lying  over  one  another. 

From  the  apposition  of  different  coloured  gravel 
arises,  for  the  most  part,  the  laminated  appearance 
of  a  stone.  Sharp. 


To  Lamm.  v.  a.  To  beat  soundly  with  a 
cudgel.  Diet, 
La'mmas.  n.  s.  [This  word  is  said  by 
Bailey,  I  know  not  on  what  autliority, 
to  be  derived  from  a  custom,  by  which 
the  tenants  of  the  archbi.shop  of  York 
were  obliged  at  the  time  of  mass,  on  the 
first  of  August,  to  bring  a  lamb  to  the 
altar.  In  Scotland  they  are  said  to  wean 
lambs  on  this  day.  It  may  else  be  cor- 
rupted from  lattermath.]  The  first  of 
August. 

In  1578  was  that  famous  lammas  day,  which 
buried  the  reputation  of  Don  John  of  Austria. 

Bacm 

Lamp.  n.  s.  [lampe,  Fr.  lampas,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  light  made  with  oil  and  a  wick. 

O  thievish  night. 
Why  should'st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end. 
In  thy  dark  lanthorn  thus  close  up  the  stars 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  iill'd  their /amps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller  ?  Milton. 

In  tamp  furnaces  I  used  spirit  of  wine  instead  of 
oil,  -and  the  same  flame  has  melted  foliated  gold. 

Boyle. 

2.  Any  kind  of  light,  in  poetical  language, 
real  or  metaphorical. 

'I'hy  gentle  eyes  send  forth  a  quick'ning  spirit, 
And  feed  the  dying /«)«;}  of  life  within  me.  Kowe. 

Cynthia,  fair  reszent  of  the  night, 
O  may  thy  silver  /</mp  from  heaven's  high  jjow'r. 
Direct  my  footsteps  in  the  midnight  hour.  Gay. 
La'mpass.  n.s.  [lampas,  Fr.]  A  lump 
of  flesh,  about  the  bigness  of  a  nut,  in 
the  roof  of  a  horse's  mouth,  which  rises 
above  the  teeth.  Farriers  Diet. 

His  horse  possest  with  the  glanders,  troubled 
with  the  lampass,  infected  with  the  fashions. S/iafe, 

LiA'mpblack.  n.s.  [lam^j  und  black.]  It 
is  made  by  holding  a  torch  under'  the 
bottom  of  a  bason,  and  as  it  is  furred 
striking  it  with  a  feather  into  some 
shell,  and  grinding  it  with  gum  water. 

Peacham  on  Drawing. 
La'mping.  adj.   [Xa^Treicluy.]    Shining ; 
sparkling.    Not  used. 

Happy  lines,  on  which  with  starry  light 
Those  tamping  eyes  will  deign  sometimes  to  look. 

Spenser. 

LAMPO'ON.  n.  s.  [Pailey  derives  it  from 
lampons  a  drunken  song.  It  imports, 
let  us  drink,  from  the  old  French  lam- 
per,  and  was  repeated  at  the  end  of  each 
couplet  at  carousals.  Trev.]  A  per- 
sonal satire  ;  abuse ;  censure  written  not 
to  reform  but  to  vex. 

They  saj'  my  talent  is  satire  ;  if  so,  it  is  a  fruit- 
ful age  :  they  have  sown  the  dragon's  teeth  them- 
selves, and  it  is  but  just  they  should  reap  each 
other  in /am;)(j(ins.  Dryden. 
ilake  satire  a  lampoon.  Pope. 

To  Lampo'on.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

abuse  with  personal  satire. 
Lampo'oner.  71.  s.  [h-om  lampoon.]  A 

scribbler  of  personal  satire. 
We  are  naturally  displeased  with  an  unknown 

critick,  as  the  ladies  are  with  a  lampooner,  because 

w  e  are  bitten  in  the  dark.  Dryden. 
The  squibs  are  those  who  are  called  libellers, 

lampooners,  and  pamphleteers.  Tatter. 
La'mprey-  n.s.  [lamproye,  Fr.  lampreye, 

Dut.] 

Many  fish  much  like  the  eel  frequent  both  the 
sea  and  fresh  rivers  ;  as  the  lamprel,  lamprey,  and 
lamperne.  Walton. 
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La'mpron.  n.s.  A  kind  of  sea  fish. 

These  rocks  are  frequented  by  lamproons,  and 
greater  fishes,  tlsat  devour  the  bodies  of  the 
drowned.  Broome  on  the  0d>)ssey. 

Lance,  n.s.  [lance,  Fv.lancea,  Lat.]  A 
long  spear,  which,  in  the  heroick  ages, 
seems  to  have  been  generally  thrown 
from  the  hand,  as  by  the  Indians  of  this 
day.  In  latter  times  the  combatants 
tlirust  them  against  each  other  on  horse- 
back.   Spear ;  javelin. 

He  carried  his  lances,  which  were  strong,  to 
give  a  lancely  blow.  Sidney. 

Plate  sin  with  gold. 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  liurtless  breaks ; 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy^s  straw  doth  pierce  it. 

Shakesp. 

They  shall  hold  the  bow  and  the  lance. 

Jeremiah,  1.  42. 

Hector  beholds  his  jav'lin  fall  in  vain. 
Nor  other  lance,  nor  other  hope  remain  ; 
He  calls  Deiphobus,  demands  a  spear 
In  vain,  for  no  Deiphobus  was  there.  Pope. 

To  Lance,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1 .  To  pierce ;  to  cut. 

With  his  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 
Mv  unprovided  body,  lanc'd  my  arm.  Sliakesp. 

In  their  cruel  worship  they 'toice  themselves 
with  knives.  Glanvilie's Scepsis. 

Th'  infernal  minister  advaiic'd, 
Seiz'd  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  lanc'd 
Her  back,  and  piercing  through  her  inmost  heart. 
Drew  backward.  Vryden. 

'2.  To  open  chirurgically  ;  to  cut  in  order 
to  a  cure. 

We  do  lance 

Diseases  in  our  bodies.  Shakesp. 

Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. S/ia/c. 

That  dillers  as  far  from  our  usual  severities  as 
the  tnncings  of  a  physician  do  from  the  wounds  of 
an  adversary.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Lance  the  sore. 
And  cut  the  head  ;  for  till  the  core  is  found 
The  secret  vice  is  fed.  Dryden. 

The  shepherd  stands, 
And  when  the  lancing  knife  requires  his  hands. 
Vain  help,  with  idle  pray 'rs  from  heav'n  demands. 

Dryden. 

La'ncely.  adj.  [from  lance]  Suitable 
to  a  lance.    Not  in  use. 

He  carried  his  lances,  which  were  strong,  to  give 
a  lancely  blow.  Sidney. 
Lancepe'sade.  n.s.  [lance spezzate,Fr.] 
The  ofBcer  under  the  corporal ;  not  now 
in  use  among  us. 

To  th'  Indies  of  her  arm  ^  he  flies,. 
Fraught  both  with  east  and  western  prize, 
Which,  when  he  had  in  vainessay'd, 
Arm'd  like  a  dapper  lancepesade 
With  Spanish  pike,  he  broach'd  a  [)(^ie.Cleavelnnd. 
La'ncet.  n.  s.  [lancelte,  Fr.]    A  small 
pointed  chirurgical  instrument. 

I  gave  vent  to  it  by  an  ai>ertioii  with  a  lancet, 
and  discharged  white  ma;ter.   Wiseman  s  S  rrgery. 

A  vein,  in  an  apparent  blue  runneth  along  the 
body,  and  if  dexterously  pricked  with  a  lancet, 
eraitteth  a  red  drop.  Broim's  Vulg.  Erronrs. 

Hippocrates  saith,  blood-letting  should  be  done 
w  itb  broad  lancets  or  swords,  in  order  to  make  a 
large  orifice :  the  manner  of  opening  a  vein  then 
was  by  stabbing  or  pertusion,  as  in  horses. .4ri);/(n. 

To  Lanch.  c.a.  [lanrnijFr.  This  word 
is  too  often  v/ritten  launch :  it  is  only  a 
vocal  corruptioi)  of  laiice.]  To  dart ;  to 
cast  as  a  lance ;  to  throw  ;  to  let  fly. 

See  whose  arm  can  lanch  the  surer  bolt. 
And  who's  the  better. love.  Dryden  and  Lee' sOed. 

Me,  only  me,  the  hand  of  fortune  bore, 
Unblest  to  tread  that  interdicted  shore  ; 
Wlien  Jove  tremendous  in  the  sable  deeps, 
Launch'd  his  red  lighlniug  at  our  scatter'd  ships. 
•  Pope. 


LAN 

Lancina'tion.  n.  s.  [from  lancino,  Lat.] 

Tearing ;  laceration. 
To  La'Ncinate.  v.  a.  [lancino,  Lat.]  To 

tear  ;  to  rend ;  to  lacerate. 
LAND.  n.  s.  [lant>,  Goth.  Sax.  and  so  all 

the  Teutonick  dialects.] 

1 .  A  country ;  a  region ;  distinct  from 
other  countries. 

The  nations  of  Scythia,  like  a  mountain  flood, 
did  overflow  all  Spain,  and  quite  washed  away 
whatsoever  reliques  there  were  left  of  the  land- 
bred  people.  Spenser  s  State  of  Ireland. 

Thy  ambition, 
Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham.  Shakesp.  Hen.  Vlfl. 

What  had  he  done  to  make  him  fly  the  land  ? 

Shakesp. 

The  chief  men  of  the  hmd  had  great  authority  ; 
though  the  government  was  monarchical,  it  was 
not  despotick.  Broome's  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

2.  Earth;  distinct  from  water. 

By  land  they  found  that  huge  and  mighty 
couiitry.  Abbot. 

Yet,  if  thou  go'stby  land,  tho' grief  possess 
My  soul  ev'n  then,  my  fears  would  be  the  less  : 
But,  ah  !  be  warn'd  to  shun  the  wat'ry  way. Dry. 

riiey  turn  their  heads  to  sea,  their  sterns  to  land. 
And  greet  with  greedy  joy  th'  Italian  strand. Dry. 

3.  It  is  often  used  in  composition,  as  op- 
posed to  sea. 

The  princes  delighting  their  conceits  with  con- 
firming their  knowledge,  seeing  wherein  the  sea- 
discipline  differed  from  the  land-service,  they  had 
pleasing  entertainment.  Sidney. 

He  tu-nii;lit  hath  boarded  a  land  carrack  ; 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he's  made  forever,  Shak. 

With  eleven  thousand  land-soldiers,  and  twenty- 
six'ships  of  war,  we  within  two  months  have  won 
one  town.  Bacon. 

Necessity  makes  men  ingenious  and  hardy ;  and 
if  the  v  have  but  land-room  or  sea-room,  they  find 
supplies  for  their  hunger.      Hale's  Origin  nf  Man. 

I  writ  not  always  in  the  proper  terms  of  navi- 
gation, or  land-service.  Dryden's-Mneid. 

The  French  are  to  pay  the  same  duties  at  the 
dry  ports  through  which  they  pass  by  land-car- 
riage, as  we  pay  upon  importation  or  exportation 
by  sea.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

The  Phoenicians  carried  on  a  land-trade  to  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  stopt  not  short,  without 
pushing  their  trade  to  the  Indies.  Arbuth.  on  Coins. 

The  species  brought  by  land-carriage  were  much 
better  than  those  which  came  to  Egypt  by  sea. 

Arbuthnot. 

4.  Ground ;  surface  of  the  place.  Unu- 
sual. 

Beneath  his  steely  casque  he  felt  the  blow, 
And  roll'd  with  liuibs  relax'd,  along  the  land.  Pope. 

5.  An  estate  real  and  immoveable. 

To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  and  tenements. 
Castles,  and  goods  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  king's  protection       Shak.  Hem  i/ VIII. 

He  kept  hiujself  witliia  the  bounds  of  loyalty, 
and  enjoy'd  certain  landsani  towns  in  the  borders 
of  Polonia.  Knolles. 

This  man  is  freed  of  servile  hands, 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall : 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands, 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all.  Wotton. 

6.  Nation ;  people ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land. 

These  answers,  in  the  silent  night  receiv'd, 
The  king  himself  divulg'd,  the  land  believ'd.  Dj-iy. 

7.  Urine.    Qjlonb,  Sax.]  As. 

Probably  land-damn  was  a  coarse  expression  in 
the  cant  strain,  formerly  in  common  use,  but  since 
laid  aside  and  forgotten,  which  meant  the  taking 
away  a  man's  life.  For  land  or  lant  is  an  old  word 
for  urine,  and  to  stop  the  common  passages  and 
functions  of  nature  is  to  kill.  Hanmer. 

You  are  abused,  and  by  some  putter  on. 
That  will  be  damn'd  for't ;  would  I  knew  the  vil- 
lain, 

1  would  land-damn  him.        Sliakesp,  Wint.  Tale. 
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To  Lakd.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  set 
on  shore. 

The  legions,  now  in  Gallia,  snoner  landed 
In  Britain.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

He  who  rules  the  raging  wind, 
To  thee,  O  sacred  ship,  be  kind. 
Thy  conmiitted  pledge  restore. 
And  land  him  safely  on  the  shore.   Dryd.  Horace, 

Another  Typhis  shall  new  seas  explore. 
Another  Argo  land  the  chiefs  upon  th'  Iberian 
shore.  Dryden. 

To  Land.  v.n.  To  come  to  shore. 

Let  him  land, 
And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London.  Shakesp. 

Land  ye  not,  none  of  you,  and  provide  to  be 
gone  from  this  coast  within  sixteen  days. 

Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 
I  land,  with  luckless  omens  :  then  adore 
Their  gods.  Dryden's  jEneid. 

Landed,  adj.  [from  land.]    Having  a 
fortune,  not  in  money,  but  in  land ;  hav- 
ing a  real  estate. 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  squire. 

Shakesp. 

Men,  whose  living  lieth  together  in  one  shire, 
are  commonly  counted  greater  landed  than  those 
whose  livings  are  dispersed.  Bacon. 

Cromwell's  officers,  who  were  for  levelling  lands 
while  they  had  none,  when  they  grew  landed  fell 
to  crying  up  magna  charta.  Temple. 

A  liouse  of  connnons  must  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  landed  men.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

La'ndfall.    n.s.    [land  and  fall.]  A 
sudden  translation  of  property  in  land  by 
the  death  of  a  rich  man. 
La'ndflood.    n.  s,    [land and  flood.] 
Inundation. 

A|  iprehensions  of  the  afl'ectionsof  Kent,  and  all 
other  places,  looked  like  a  land  flood,  that  might 
roll  they  knew  not  how  far.  Clarendon. 
La'nd-forces.  n.s.  [land  and  force.] 
Warlike  powers  not  naval ;  soldiers  that 
serve  on  land. 

Wo  behold  in  France  the  greatest  land-forces 
that  have  ever  been  known  under  any  christian 
prince.  Temple. 

La'ndholder.  n.  s.  [land  and  holder.] 
One  who  holds  lands. 

Money , as  necessary  to  trade,may  be  considered 
as  in  his  hands  that  pays  the  labourer  and  land- 
holder ;  and  if  this  man  want  money,  the  manufac- 
ture is  not  made,  and  so  the  trade  is  lost.  Locke. 

La'ndjobber.  n.s.  [land&ndjob.]  One 
who  buys  and  sells  lands  for  other  men. 

If  your  master  be  a  minister  of  state,  let  him  be 
at  home  to  none  but  land-jobbers,  or  inventors  of 
i.ew  funds.  Swift. 

La'ndgrave.  n.  s.  [land  and  grave,  a 
count,  German.]  A  German  title  of 
dominion. 

La'nding.'  In.s.    [from  land.] 

La'n  DING- PLACE.  \    The  top  of  stairs. 

Let  the  stairs  to  the  upper  rooms  be  upon  a  fair, 
open  newel, and  i\ia'n  landing-place  -dixhe  lop.Bac. 

The  landing- jit. ice  I  he  uppermost  step  of  a  pair 
of  stairs,  viz.  tiie  floor  of  the  room  you  ascend 


upon. 


Muxvn. 


iliere  is  a  staircase  that  strangers  are  generally 
carried  to  see,  where  the  easiness  of  the  ascent, 
the  fiisposition  i  f  the  lights,  and  the  convenient 
landing,  urt  adnih  ably  well  contrived. Addison  Ita. 

\Vhat  the  ilomans  called  vestibulum  was  no 
part  of  the  hou^e,  but  tl^  Court  and  landing-place 
betw  een  it  and  the  street.        Arbuthnot  on  Coins 

La'ndlady.  n.s.  [land  and  lady.] 

1 .  A  woman  wiio  has  tenants  holding  from 
her. 

2.  The  mistress  of  an  inn. 

If  a  soldier  drinks  his  pint,  and  off'ers  payment 
in  Wood's  half-pence,  the  landlady  may  be  under 
boine  difficulty.  Swift. 

IS 
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La'ndless.  adj.  [from  fatid.]  Without 
property ;  without  fortune. 

Young  I'ortinbras 
Hath  in  the  sliirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 
Shark'd  up  a  list  of  landless  Teso]utes.Shak.Hamlet. 
A  landless  knight  hath  made  a  landed  squiro. 

ohukesp. 

La'ndlocked.  adj.  [land and  lock.]  Shut 
in,  or  inclosed  with  land. 

There  are  few  natural  parts  better  landlocked, 
and  closed  on  all  sides,  than  this  seems  to  have 
been.  Addison  on  Italy. 

La'ndloper.  M.S.  [landand  lopen,  Dut.] 
A  landman ;  a  term  of  reproach  used  by 
seamen  of  those  who  pass  their  lives  on 
shore. 

La'ndlord.  n.s.  [land  and  lord.] 

1 .  One  who  owns  lands  or  houses,  and  has 
tenants  under  him. 

This  regard  shall  be  had,  that  in  no  place,  under 
any  landlord,  there  sliall  be  many  of  them  placed 
together,  but  dispersed.  Spenser's  State  of  Ireland 

It  is  a  geiienms  pleasure  in  a  landlord,  to  love 
to  see  all  his  tenants  look  fat,  sleek,  and  content- 
ed. Clarissa. 

2.  The  master  of  an  inn. 
Upon  our  arrival  at  the  inn,  my  companion 

fetched  out  the  jolly  landlord,  who  knew  him  by 
his  ivhistle.  Addison. 
La'ndmark.  n.s.  [land  and  mark.]  Any 
thing  set  up  to  preserve  the  boundaries 
of  lands. 

.1'  th'  midst,  a»i  altar,  as  the  land-mark,  stood, 
Rustick,  of  grassy  sod.  Milton. 

The  land-marks  by  whicli  places  in  the  church 
had  been  known,  were  removed.  Clarendon. 

Then  land-marks  limited  to  each  his  right; 
For  all  before  was  common  as  the  light.  Dryden, 

Though  they  are  not  self-evident  principles,  yet 
if  they  have  been  made  out  from  them  by  a  wary 
and  unquestionable  deduction,  they  may  serve  as 
land-marks,  to  shew  what  lies  in  the  direct  way  of 
truth,  or  is  quite  besides  it.  Locke. 
■La'ndscape.  n.  s.  [landschape,  Dut.] 
1 .  A  region  ;  the  prospect  of  a  country. 

L')vely  sce.ni'd 
Thdit  landscape '.  and  of  pure,  now  purer  air. 
Meets  bis  approach.  Milton. 

The  sun  scarce  uprisen. 
Shot  parallel  to  th'  earth  his  dewj'  ray, 
Discovering  in  wide  landscape  all  the  east 
Of  Paradise,  and  Eden's  happy  plains.  Milton. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures. 
Russet  lawns  and  fallows  grey, 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray.  Milton. 

We  are  like  men  entertained  with  the  view  of 
a  spacious  landscape,  where  the  eye  passes  over 
one  pleasing  prospect  into  another.  Addison. 
.2.  A  picture,  representing  an  extent  of 
space,  with  the  various  objects  in  it. 

As  good  a  poet  as  you  are,  you  cannot  make 
finer  landscapes  than  those  about  the  king's  house. 

Addison. 

Oft  in  lier  glass  the  musing  sliepherd  spies 
The  wat'ry  landscape  of  the  pendant  woods. 
And  absent  trees,  that  tremble  in  the  floods. Pope. 

Land-tax.  n.  s.  [land  and  tax.]  Tax 
laid  upon  land  and  houses. 

If  mortgages  were  registered,  land-taxes  might 
reach  the  lender  to  pay  his  proportion.  Locke. 

Land-waiter.  ?i.  s.  [land  and  ivaite7\] 
An  officer  of  the  customs^  who  is  to 
watch  what  goods  are  landed. 

Give  a  guinea  to  a  knavish  land-waiter,  and  he 
shall  connive  at  the  merchant  for  cheating  the 
queen  of  ail  hundred.  Swift's  Examiner. 

La'ndward.  ffrfy.  [from  land,]  Towards 
the  land. 

They  are  invincible  by  reason  of  the  overpouring 
mountains  that  hack  the  one,  and  slender  fortifi- 
cation of  the  other  to  landward.    Sandy's  Journeu. 

■Lane.  n.  s.  [laen,  Dut.  lana.  Sax.] 


LAN 

1.  A  narrow  way  between  hedges. 

All  flying 

Through  a  straight  lane,  the  enejuy  full-licavted 
Struck  down  some  mortally.        Shak.  Cymbeline 

I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green. 
Dingle  or  busby  dell,  of  this  wild  wood. 
And  every  bosky  burn.  Milton. 

Through  a  close  lane  as  I  pursu'd  my  journey 

OUray. 

A  pack-horse  is  driven  coi.stantly  in  a  narrov/ 
latie  and  dirty  road.  Locke. 

2.  A  narrow  street ;  an  alley. 
There  is  no  street,  not  many  lanes,  where  there 

does  not  live  one  that  has  relation  to  the  church 
Spratt's  Sertnons. 

3.  A  passage  between  men  standing  on 
each  side. 

The  earl's  servants  stood  ranged  on  both  sides, 
and  made  the  king  a  lane.       Bacon's  Henry  Vll. 
La'neret.  n.  s.  A  little  hawk. 


La'nguage.  n.  s.  [langage,  Fr,  lingua, 
Lat.] 

1.  Human  speech. 

We  may  define  language,  if  we  consider  it  more 
materially,  to  be  letters,  forming  and  producing 
words  and  sentences;  but  if  we  consider  it  ac- 
cording to  the  design  thereof,  then  language  is 
apt  signs  for  communication  of  thoughts.  Holder. 

2.  The  tongue  of  one  nation  as  distinct 
from  others. 

O  I  good  my  lord,  no  Latin  ; 
I  am  not  such  a  tyrant  since  my  coming. 
As  not  to  know  the  language  1  have  liv'd  in. S^afc. 

He  not  from  Rome  alone,  but  Greece, 
Like  Jason,  brought  the  golden  fleece; 
To  him  that  language,  though  to  none 
Of  th'  others,  as  his  own  was  known.  Denham. 

3.  Stile  ;  manner  of  expression. 
Though  his  language  should  not  be  refin'd. 

It  must  not  be  obscure  and  impudent.  Roscom. 

Others  for  language  all  their  care  express. 
And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  dress  : 
Their  praise  is  still — the  stile  is  excellent ; 
Tlie  sense,  they  humbly  take  upon  content.  Pope. 

La'nguaged.  adj.  [from  the  noun.]  Hav- 
ing various  languages. 

He  wand'ring  long  a  wider  circle  made. 
And  many  languag'd  nations  has  survey'd.  Po]je. 

Language-master,  n.  s.  [language 
and  master.]  One  whose  profession  is 
to  teach  languages. 

The  third  is  a  sort  of  langnr.ge-mci.%ter,  who  is  to 
instruct  them  in  the  style  proper  for  a  minister. 

Spectuto 

La'nguet.  n.  s.    [languette,  Fr.]  Any 

thing  cut  in  the  form  of  a  tongue. 
LA'NGUID.  adj.  [languidus,  Lat.] 
1.  Faint;  weak;  feeble. 

Whatever  renders  the  motion  of  the  blood  lan- 
guid, disposetli  to  an  acid  acrimony  ;  what  acce- 
lerates the  motion  of  the  blood,  disposetli  to  ati 
alkaline  acrimmiy.  Arbuthnot. 

No  space  can  be  assigned  so  vast,  but  still  a 
larger  may  be  imagined  ;  no  motion  so  swift  or 
languid,  but  a  greater  velocity  or  slowness  may 
still  be  coiiceived.  Bentley. 
,  Dull;  heartless. 

I'll  hasten  to  my  troops, 
And  fire  the'\r  Lmguid  souls  with  Gate's  virtue. 

Addison. 

La'nguidly.  adv.  [from  languid.] 
Weakly ;  feebly. 

The  menstruum  work'd  as  languidly  upon  the 
coral  as  it  did  before.  Boyle. 
La'ng UIDNES3.    n.s.    [from  languid.] 
Weakness ;      feebleness ;      want  of 
strength. 

To  La'nguish.  v.n.  [langnir,  Fr.  langueo, 
Lat.] 

1 .  To  grow  feeble ;  to  pine  away  ;  to  lose 
strength. 
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Let  her  languish 
A  drop  of  blood  a-day  ;  and,  being  aged. 
Die  of  this  folly.  .Shakesp.'Cymbeline. 
We  and  our  fathers  do  langui.'ih  of  such  diseases. 

2  Esdras. 

What  can  we  expect,  but  that  her  languishins^s 
should  end  in  death  ?  Decay  of  Piety. 

His  SO)  r;;ws  bore  him  off ;  and  softly  laid 
His  languish'd  limbs  upon  his  homely  bed.Dri/rien. 

2.  To  be  no  longer  vigorous  in  motion ; 
not  to  be  vivid  in  appearance. 

The  troops  with  hate  inspir'd, 
Their  darts  with  clamour  at  a  distance  drive. 
And  only  keep  ti;e  languish'd  war  alive.  Dryden. 

3.  To  sink  or  pine  under  sorrow,  or  any 
slow  passion. 

What  man  who  knows 
What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  chuse 
But  must  be,  will  liis  free  hours  languish  out 
For  assur'd  bondage  ?  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

The  land  shall  mourn,  and  every  one  that  dwell- 
eth  therein  languish.  Hosea,  iv.  3. 

1  have  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 
A  man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure. 

Shakesp.  Othello. 
I  was  about  fifteen  when  I  took  the  liberty  to 
chuse  for  myself,  and  have  ever  since  languished 
under  the  displeasure  of  an  inexorable  father. 

Addison's  Spectator. 
Let  Leonora  consider,  that,  at  the  very  time  in 
which  she  languishes  for  the  loss  of  her  deceased 
lover,  there  are  persons  just  perishing  in  a  ship- 
wreck. Addison's  Spectator. 
1.  To  look  with  softness  or  tenderness. 
What  poems  think  you  soft,  and  to  be  read. 
With  languishing  regards,  and  bending  head.  Dry. 

La'nguish.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  Soft 
appearance. 
And  the  blue  languish  of  soft  Allia's  eye.  Pope. 
Then  forth  he  walks. 
Beneath  the  trembling  languish  of  her  hea.m ,  " 
Witli  soften'd  soul.  Thomson's  Spring. 

La'nguishingly.  adv.  [from  languish- 
ing.] 

1 .  Weakly ;  feebly ;  with  feeble  softness. 
Leave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhinies,  and 
know 

What's  roundly  smooth,  or  languishingly  slow. 

Pope. 

Dully ;  tediously. 

Alas  !  my  Dorus,  thou  seest  how  long  and  lan- 
guislmigly  the  weeks  have  past  over  since  our  last 
talking.  Sidney. 

La'nguishment.  n.s.  [languissamment, 
Fr.  from  languish.] 

1.  State  of  pining. 

By  that  count  which  lovers  books  invent. 
The  sphere  of  Cupid  forty  years  contains  ; 

Which  1  have  wasted  in  long  languishment, 
That  seeui'd  the  longer  for  my  greater  pains.  Spe. 

2.  Softness  of  mien. 
Humility  it  expresses,  by  the  stooping  or  bend- 
ing of  the  head  ;  languishment,  when  we  hang  it  on 
one  side.  Dryden. 

La'nguor.  n.  s.  [languor,  Lat.  langueur, 
Fr.] 

1.  Faintness  ;  wearisomeness. 
Well  hoped  I,  and  fair  beginnings  had. 

That  he  my  captive  languor  should  redeem.  Spen. 

For  these,  these  tribunes,  in  the  dust  1  write 
My  heart's  deep  languor,  and  my  soul's  sad  tears. 

Shakesp. 

2.  Listlessness  ;  inattention. 

Academical  disputation  gives  vigour  and  brisk- 
ness to  the  mind  thus  exercised,  and  relieves  the 
languor  of  private  study  and  meditation. 

iratJs's  Improvement  if  the  Mind. 

3.  Softness ;  laxity. 
To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily-silver'd  vales. 

Diffusing  langrtor  in  the  panting  gales.  Dunciad. 

4.  [In  physick.] 
Languor  and  lassitude  signifies  afaintness,which 

may  arise  from  want  or  decay  of  spirits,  through 
indigestion,  or  too  much  exercise ;  or  from  an  ad- 
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ditional  weight  of  fluids,  from  a  diminution  of  se- 
cretion  by  the  common  discharges.  Qidncy. 

La'nguorous.  adj.   [languoreux,  Fr, 
Tedious;  melancholy.    Not  in  use. 

Dear  lady,  how  shall  I  declare  thy  case. 
Whom  late  I  left  in  languoroiis  constraint. Spender, 
To  La'niate.  v.  a.  [lanio,  Lat.]  To  tear 

in  pieces  ;  to  rend ;  to  lacerate. 
La'nifice,,  n.s.  [lanificium,  Lat.]  Wool- 
len manufacture. 
The  moth  breedeth  upon  cloth  and  other  la 
Jices,  especially  if  they  be  laid  up  dankisli  and 
wet.  Bacon 

La'nigerous.  «<?/.  [laniger,  Lat.]  Bear 

ing  wool, 
LANK.  adj.  [lancke,  Dut.] 
1.  Loose ;  not  filled  up not  stiffened  out 
not  fat ;  not  plump  ;  slender. 
The  commons  hast  thoL,  rack'd  ;  the  clergy  s 
bags 

Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions.  Shakesp 

Name  not  Winterface,  whose  skin's  slack. 
Lank,  as  an  uiitlirift's  purse.  Donne 

We  let  down  into  a  receiver  a  great  bladder  well 
tied  at  the  neck,  but  very  lank,  as  not  containing 
above  a  pint  of  air,  but  capable  of  containing  ten 
times  as  much.  Boi/le. 

Moist  earth  produces  corn  and  grass,  but  both 
Too  rank  and  too  luxuriant  in  their  growth. 
Let  not  my  land  so  large  a  promise  boast. 
Lest  the  lank  ear's  in  length  of  stem  be  lost.  Dryd 

Now,  now  my  bearded  harvest  gilds  the  plain, 
Thus  dreams  the  wretch,  and  vainly  tlius  dreams 
on. 

Till  his  lank  purse  declares  his  money  gone.D-i/d. 

Meagre  and  lank  with  fasting  grown. 
And  nothing  left  but  skin  and  Done  ; 
Tliey  just  keep  life  and  soul  together.  Swift. 
2.  /Milton  seems  to  use  this  word  for  faint ; 
languid. 

He,  piteous  of  her  woes,  rear'd  her  lank  head, 
And  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbatlie 
In  ncctar'd  lavers  strew'5  with  asphodil.  Milton. 

La'nkness.   re.  s.   [from  lank.]  Want 

of  pluiTipness. 
La'nner.   n.s.   [lanier,  Fr.  lannarius, 

Lat.]    A  species  of  hawk. 
La'nsquenet.  n.  s.  [lance  and  knecht, 

Dut.] 

1 .  A  common  foot  soldier. 

2.  A  game  at  cards. 

La'ntern.  n.s.  [lanferne,  ¥r.  laterna, 
Lat.  It  is  by  mistake  often  written  lan- 
thorn.]  A  transparent  case  for  a  can- 
dle. 

God  shall  be  ray  hope, 
My  stay,  my  guide,  my  lanthorn  to  my  feel.Shak. 

Thou  art  our  admiral;  thou  hearest  the  lanthorn 
in  the  poop, -but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee  ;  thou  art 
the  kmglit  of  the  burning  lamp.   Shak.  Henri^W . 

A  candle  lasteth  longer  in  a  lanthorn  than  at 
large.  Bacon. 

Amongst  the  excellent  acts  of  that  kint;,  one 
hath  the  pre-eminence,  tlie  erection  and  institu- 
tion of  a  society',  which  we  call  Solomon's  house  ; 
the  noblest  foundaiion  that  ever  was,  and  the  lan- 
thorn of  this  kingdom.  Bacon's  Atlantis. 

O  thievish  night, 
Why  should'st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end. 
In  thy  dark  lanthorn  thus  close  up  tlie  stars 
That  nature  hung  in  heav'n,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil  ?  Milton- 

Vice  is  like  a  dark  lanthorn,  which  turns  its 
bright  side  only  to  him  that  bears  it,  but  looks 
black  and  dismal  in  another's  hand.Gov.oftheTo. 

Judge  what  a  ridiculous  thing  it  were,  that  the 
continued  shadow  of  tlie  earth  should  be  broken 
by  sudden  miraculous  eruptions  of  light,  to  pre- 
vent the  art  of  the  lantern-maker.  More's  Din.  Dial. 

Ourideas  succeed  one  another  in  our  minds,  not 
much  unlike  the  images  in  the  inside  of  a  lanthorn, 
turned  round  by  the  heat  of  a  candle.  Locke. 
2.  A  lighthouse ;  a  light  hung  out  to  guide 
ships.  • 
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Caprea,  where  the  lanthorn  fix'd  on  high 
Shines  like  a  moon  through  the  benighted  sky. 
While  by  its  beams  the  wary  sailor  steers. Addison. 
La'ntern  jViM;«.    A  term  used  of  a  thin 
visage,  such  as  if  a  candle  were  burning 
in  the  mouth  might  transmit  the  light. 

Being  very  lucky  in  a  pair  of  long  lanthorn-jaws, 
he  wrung  his  face  into  a  hideous  grimace.^iidis.S. 

Lanu'ginous.  adj.  [lamiginosus,  Lat.] 

Downy ;  covered  with  soft  hair. 
Lap.  n.  s.   [la?ppe.  Sax.  lappe.  Germ.] 

1.  The  loose  part  of  a  garment,  which 
may  be  doubled  at  pleasure. 

If  a  joint  of  meat  falls  on  the  ground,  take  it  up 
gently,  wipe  it  with  the  lap  of  your  coat,  and  then 
put  it  into  the  dish.      Swift's  Direc.  to  a  Footman. 

2.  The  part  of  the  clothes  that  is  spi'ead 
horizontally  over  the  knees  as  one  sits 
down,  so  as  any  thing  may  lie  in  it. 

It  feeds  each  living  plant  with  liquid  sap, 
And  fills  with  flow'rs  fair  flora's  panited  lap.Spe: 
Upon  a  day,  as  love  lay  sweetly  slumb'ring 
All  in  Ills  m'ltlier's  lap, 
A  gentle  bee,  with  his  loud  trumpet  murm'ring. 
About  him  flew  by  hap.  Spenser. 
I'll  make  my  haven  in  a  lady's  lap. 
And  'witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 

Shakesp. 

She  bids  you 
All  on  the  wonton  rushes  lay  you  down. 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap. 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you.Shak. 

Our  stirruig 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt  s  widow  pluck 
The  ne'er-lust-wearied  Antony.  Shakesp. 

Heav'n's  almighty  sire 
Melts  on  the  bosom  of  his  love,  and  pours 
Himself  into  her  iap  in  fruitful  sbow'rs.  Crashaw. 
Men  expect  that  religion  should  cost  tiiem  no 

J)ains,  and  that  happiness  should  drop  into  their 
aps.  Tillotson. 

He  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid  ; 
Then,  helpless,  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid. 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and  issuing  into  man. 
Grudges  their  life  from  whence  his  own  began:  ^ 
Retchless  of  laws,  affects  to  rule  alone, 
Anxious  to  reign,  and  restless  on  the  throne.  Dry. 

To  Lap.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  wrap  or  twist  round  any  thing. 

He  hath  a  long  tail,  which,  as  he  descends  from 
a  tree,  he  laps  round  about  the  boughs,  to  keep 
himself  from  falling.  Crew's  Mus(£um. 

Abdut  the  paper  whose  two  halves  were  painted 
with  red  and  blue,  and  which  was  stiff  like  thin 
pasteboard,  I  tapped  several  times  a  slender  thread 
of  very  black  silk.  Newton. 

2.  To  involve  in  any  thing. 

As  through  the  flow'ring  forest  rash  she  fled, 
In  her  rude  nairs  sweet  flowers  themselves  did  lap. 
And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossoms  did  en- 
wrap. Spenser. 
'J'lie  Thane  of  Cawder  'gan  a  dismal  conflict, 
'I'ill  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof. 
Confronted  liim.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

When  we  both  lay  in  the  field. 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me, 
Ev'n  in  his  garments,  and  did  give  himself. 
All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb  cold  night. SAn/t. 

Ever  against  eating  cares. 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs.  Milton. 

Indulgent  fortune  does  her  care  employ, 
And  smiling,  broods  upon  the  naked  boy  ; 
Her  garments  spreads  ;  and  laps  him  in  the  folds. 
And  covers  with  her  wings  from  nightly  colds. 

Dryden. 

Here  was  the  repository  of  all  the  wise  conten- 
tions for  power  between  the  nobles  and  commons, 
lapt  up  safely  in  the  bosom  of  a  Nero  and  a  Cali- 
gula. Swift. 

7b  Lap.    v.n.    To  be  spread  or  turned 
over  any  thing. 

The  upper  wings  are  opacous  ;  at  their  hinder 
ends,  where  they  lap  over,  transparent,  like  the 
wing  of  a  fly.  Crew. 
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To  Lap.  v.n.  [lappian.  Sax.  lappen,  Dut.} 
To  feed  by  quick  reciprocations  of  the 
tongue. 

The  dogs  by  the  river  Nilus'  side  beingthirsty, 
lap  hastily  as  they  run  along  the  shore.  Digby. 

They  had  soups  served  up  in  broad  dishes,  and 
so  the  fox  fell  to  lapfing  himself,  and  bade  his 
guest  heartily  welcome.  L'Lstrange. 

The  tongue  serves  not  only  for  tasting,  but  for 
mastication  and  deglutition,  in  man,  by  licking  ; 
in  the  dog  and  cat  kind  by  lapping.  Ray  on  Great. 

To  Lap.  v.  a.    To  lick  up. 

For  all  the  rest 
They'll  take  suggestion,  as  a  cat  laps  milk.  Shak, 
Upon  a  bull 

Two  horrid  lions  rampt,  and  seiz'd,  and  tugg'd 

off,  bellowing  still. 
Both  men  and  dogs  came ;  yet  they  tore  the  hide, 
and  lapt  their  fill.  Chapman's  Iliad. 

La  PDOG.  n.  s.  [lap  and  dog.]  A  little 
dog,  fondled  by  ladies  in  the  lap. 

One  of  them  made  his  court  to  the  lap-dog,  to 
improve  his  interest  with  the  lady.  Collier. 

These,  if  the  laws  did  that  exchange  afford. 
Would  save  their  lap-dog  sooner  than  their  lord. 

Dryden. 

Lap-dogs  give  themselves  the  rousing  shake. 
And  sleepless  lovers  just  at  twelve  awake.  Pops. 
La'pful.  re.  s.  [lap  and  full.]    As  much 
as  can  be  contained  in  the  lap. 

One  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof 
wild  gourds  his  lapful,  and  shred  them  into  the 
pot  of  pottage.  2  Kings. 

Will  four  per  cent,  increase  the  number  of  len- 
ders ?  if  it  will  not,  then  all  the  plenty  of  money 
these  conjurers  bestow  upon  us,  is  but  like  the 
gold  and  silver  which  old  women  believe  other 
conjurers  bestow  by  whole  ia7)/'u(/s  on  poor  credu- 
lous girls.  Locke. 

La'picide.  n.s.  [lapicida,  Lat.]  A  stone- 
cutter. Diet. 
La'pidary.  re.  s.  [lapidaire,  Fr.]  One 
who  deals  in  stones  or  gems. 

As  acock  was  turning  up  a  dunghill,  he  espied 
a  diamond:  Well,  says  he,  this  sparkling  foolery 
now  to  a  lapidary  would  have  been  the  making  of 
him  ;  but,  as  to  any  use  of  mine,  a  barley-corn. 
Iiad  been  worth  forty  on't.  L'Estrange. 

Of  all  the  many  sorts  of  the  gem  kind  reckoned 
up  by  the  lapidaries,  there  are  not  above  three  or 
four  that  are  original.  Woodward's  Nut.  Hist. 

To  La'pidate.  v.  a.  [lapido,  Lat.]  To 
stone ;  to  kill  by  stoning.  Diet. 
Lapida'tion.  U.S.  [lapidatio,  Lat.  lapi- 

datum,  Fr.]    A  stoning. 
Lapi'deous.  adj.  [lapideus,  Lat,]  Stony; 
of  the  nature  of  stone. 

There  might  fall  down  into  the  lapideous  matter, 
before  it  was  concreted  into  a  stone,  some  small 
toad,  which  might  remain  there  imprisoned,  till 
the  matter  about  it  were  condensed.  Ray. 

Lapide'scence.  n.  s.  [lapidesco,  Lat.] 
Stony  concretion. 

Of  lapis  ceratites,  or  cornu  fossile,  in  subterra- 
neous cavities,  there  are  many  to  be  found  in  Ger- 
many, wliich  are  but  the  lapidescencies,  and  putre- 
factive mutations,  of  hard  bodies.  Brown. 
Lapide'scen T.    adj.  [lapidesccns,  hat.] 

Growing  or  turning  to  .stone. 
Lapidifica'tion.  n.  s.  [lapidijlcation, 
Fr.]    The  act  of  forming  stones. 

Induration  or  lapidijlcation  of  substances  more 
soft  is  another  degree  of  condensation.  Bacon. 

Lapidifick.    adj.    [lapidijique,  Fr.] 
Forming  stones. 

The  atoms  of  the  lapidifick,  as  well  as  saline 
principle,  being  regular,  do  concur  in  producing 
regular  stones.  Crent. 

La'pidist.  M.S.  [from  lapides,  Lat.]  A 
dealer  in  stones  or  gems. 
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Hardness,  wherein  some  stones  exceed  all  other 
bodies,  being  exalted  to  that  degree,  lluit  art  in 
vain  endeavours  to  counterfeit  it,  the  factitious 
stones  of  chemists  in  imitation  being  easily  de- 
tected by  an  ordinary  lapidist.  Ktiy- 

LA  PIS,  n.s.  [Lat.]    A  stone. 
La  pis  Lazuli. 

The  lapis  lazuli,  or  azure  stone,  is  a  copper  ore, 
very  compact  and  hard,  so  as  to  take  a  high  polish, 
and  is  worked  into  a  great  variety  of  toys.  It  is 
found  in  detached  lumps,  of  an  elegant  blue  co- 
lour, variegated  with  clouds  of  white,  and  veins 
of  a  shining  gold  colour:  to  it  the  painters  are 
indebted  for  their  beautiful  ultra-marine  colour, 
which  is  only  a  calcination  of  lapus  lazuli.  Hill. 

La'pper.  n.  s.  [from  lap.] 

1.  One  who  wraps  up. 

They  may  be  lappers  of  linen,  and  bailiffs  of  the 
manor.  Swift. 

2.  One  who  laps  or  licks. 

La'ppet.  n.s.  [diminutive  of /ff/?.]  The 
parts  of  a  head  -dress  that  hang  loose. 

How  naturally  do  you  apply  your  hands  to  each 
other's  lappets,  and  ruffles,  and  mantuas  ?  Swijt. 

LAPSE,  n.  s.  [lapsus,  Lat.] 

1.  Flow ;  fall ;  glide ;  smooth  course. 

Round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains. 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murra'ring  streams.  Milton. 

Notions  of  the  mind  are  preserved  in  the  me- 
mory, notwithstanding  lapse  of  time.  Hale. 

2.  Petty  error ;  small  mistake  ;  slight  of- 
fence ;  little  fault. 

These  are  petty  errors  and  minor  lapses,  not  con- 
»iderably  injurious  unto  truth.  Brown's  Vulg.  Er. 

The  weakness  of  human  understanding  all  will 
confess ;  yet  the  confidence  of  most  practically 
disowns  it;  and  it  is  easier  to  persuade  tliem  of 
it  from  other  lapses  than  their  own.  Glaitville. 

This  scripture  may  be  usefully  a))plied  as  a  cau- 
tion to  guard  against  those  lapses  and  fail  ngs,  to 
which  our  infirLDities  daily  expose  us.  Rogers. 

It  hath  been  my  constant  business  to  examine 
whether  I  could  find  the  smallest  lapse  in  stiie  or 
propriety  through  my  whole  collection,  that  I 
>  might  send  it  abroad  as  the  most  finished  jjiece. 

Swift. 

3.  Translation  of  right  from  one  to  ano- 
ther. 

In  a  presentation  to  a  vacant  church,  a  layman 
ought  to  present  within  four  months,  and  a" cler- 
gyman within  six,  otherwise  a  devolution,  or  lapse 
of  right,  happens.  Aylljle. 

To  Lapse,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  glide  slowly  ;  to  fall  by  degrees. 
This  disposition  to  shorten  our  wurds,  by  re- 
trenching the  vowels,  is  nothing  else  but  a  lcn- 
dency  to  lapse  into  the  barbarity  of  those  northern 
nations  from  whom  we  are  descended,  and  whose 
languages  labour  all  under  the  same  defect.  .Sioi/'t. 

2.  To  fail  in  any  thing  ;  to  slip ;  to  com- 
mit a  fault. 

I  have  ever  verified  ray  friends. 
Of  whom  he's  chief,  with  ail  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer.  Shakesp. 

To  lapse  in  fulness. 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need  ;  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings  thanheggars.Shahesp.Cymbeline. 

5.  To  slip,  as  by  inadvertency  or  mistake. 
Homer,  in  his  characters  of  Vulcan  and  Ther- 
sites,  has  lapsed  into  the  burlesque  character,  and 
departed  from  that  serious  air  essential  to  an  epick 
poem.  Addison. 

Let  there  be  no  wilful  perversion  of  another's 
meaning  ;  no  sudden  seizure  of  a  lapsed  syllable  to 
play  upon  it.  ^  Watts. 

I.  To  lose  the  proper  time. 

Myself  stood  out  : 
Fur  which  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
1  shall  pay  dear.  Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

As  an  appeal  may  be  deserted  by  the  appellant's 
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lapsing  the  term  of  law,  so  it  may  also  be  deserted 
by  a  lapse  of  the  term  of  a  judge.  Ayliffe. 

o.  To  fall  by  the  negligence  of  one  pro 

prietor  to  another. 

If  the  archbishop  shall  not  fill  it  up  within  six 
months  ensuing,  it  lapses  to  the  king.  Aylijf'e. 

6.  To  fall  from  perfection,  truth,  or  faith 

Once  more  I  will  renew 
His  lapsed  pow'rs,  though  forfeit,  and  inthrall'd 
By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires.  Milton. 

A  sprout  of  that  fig-tree  which  was  to  hide  tiie 
nakedness  of  lapsed  Adam.  Decay  of  Piety. 

All  public  forms  sup|)ose  it  the  most  principal, 
universal,  and  daily  requisite  to  the  lapsinf;  state 
of  human  corruption.  Decay  of  ' Piety. 

These  were  looked  on  as  lapsed  persons,  and 
great  severities  of  jienance  were  prescribed  them, 
as  appears  by  the  canons  of  Ancyra.  Stilling  feet. 

La'pwing.  n.s.  \  lap  and  wing.]  A  cla- 
morous bird  with  long  wings. 

Ah  I  but  I  think  him  better  than  T  say. 
And  yet,  would  herein  others'  eyes  were  worse  : 

Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away  ; 
My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do 
curse.  Shakesp. 
And  how  infields  the  lapwing  Tereus  reigns. 
The  warbling  nightingale  in  woods  complahis. 

Dryden. 

La'pwork.  n.s.  [lap  and  work.]  Work 
in  which  one  part  is  interchangeably 
wrapped  over  the  other. 

A  basket  made  of  porcupine  quills  :  the  ground 
is  a  pack-thread  caul  woven,  into  »  hich,  by  the 
Indian  women,  are  wrought,  by  a  kind  of  lap- 
work,  the  quills  of  porcupines,  not  split,  but  of 
the  young  ones  intire;  mixed  with  white  and 
black  in  even  and  indented  via.ves. Crew's  Muieum. 

La'rboaed.  n.s. 

The  left-hand  side  of  a  ship,  when  you  stand 
with  your  face  to  the  head  :  opposed  to  the  star- 
board. Harris. 

Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  shunii'd 
Charyhdis,  and  by  the  other  whirlpool  steer'd. 

Milton. 

Tack  to  the  larboard,  and  stand  off  to  sea. 
Veer  starhoard  sea  and  land.  Dryden. 

Larceny,  n.s.  \hircin,Yv.latrocinium, 
Lat.]    Petty  theft. 

Those  laws  would  be  very  unjust,  that  should 
chastize  murder  and  petty  (a)'ce/ii/ with  the  same 
punishment.  Spectator. 

Larch,  n.s.  [/?/r?,r,  Lat.]    A  tree. 

Some  botanical  criticks  tell  us,  the  poets  have 
not  rightly  followed  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  in 
metamorphosing  the  sisters  of  Phaeton  into  pop- 
lars, who  oughf  to  have  been  turned  into  larch 
trees  ;  for  that  it  is  this  kind  of  tree  which  sheds 
a  gum,  and  is  commonly  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Po.  Addison  on  Italy. 

LARD.  n.s.  [lardurn,  Ldt.  lard,  Fr.] 
1 .  The  grease  of  swine. 

So  may  thy  pastures  with  their  flow'ry  feasts, 
As  suddenly  as  lard,  fat  thy  lean  beiists.  Donne. 
Bacon  ;  tlie  flesh  of  swine. 
By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepar'd. 
And  to  the  table  sent  the  smoaking  lurd  ; 
On  wliicli  with  eager  appetite  tliey  dine, 
A  sav'ry  bit,  that  serv'd  to  relish  wine.  Dryden. 

The  sacrifice  they  sped  ; 
Chopp'd  off  their  nervous  thighs,  and  next  pre- 
par'd 

T'  involve  the  lean  in  cauls,  and  mend  with  lard. 

Dryden. 

To  Lard.  v.  a.  [larder,  Fr.  from  the 
noim.] 

1.  To  stuff  with  bacon. 

The  larded  thighs  on  loaded  altars  hid.Dryden. 
No  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange  peel, 
Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitch-cockt  eel. King. 

2.  To  fatten. 

Now  Falstaff  sweats  to  death. 
And  lardsthc  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along.  Sliak. 
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Brave  soldier,  doth  he  lie 
Larding  the  plain.  Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

3.  To  mix  with  something  else  by  way  of 
improvement. 

An  exact  command. 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons.  Shak, 

Let  no  alien  interpose 
To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epsom  prose. Drr/den. 

He  lards  with  flourishe/s  his  long  harangue, 
'Tis  fine,  say'st  thoji.  Dryden. 

Swearing  by  heaven  ;  the  poets  think  this  no- 
thing, their  plays  are  so  much  larded  with  it. 

Collier's  View  of  the  Stage. 

La'rder.  n.  s.  [lardier,  old  Fi-.  from 
lard.]  The  room  where  meat  is  kept 
or  salted. 

This  similitude  is  not  borrowed  of  the  larder 
house,  but  out  of  the  school  house.  Ascham. 

Flesh  is  ill  kept  in  a  room  that  is  not  cool ; 
whereas  in  a  cool  and  wet  larder  it  will  keep  lon- 
ger. Bacon. 

So  have  I  seen  in  larder  dark. 
Of  veal  a  lucid  loin.  Dorset. 
Old  age. 

Morose,  perverse  in  humour,  diffident 
The  more  he  still  abounds,  the  less  content : 
His  larder  and  his  kitchen  too  observes. 
And  now,  lest  he  should  want  hereafter,  starves. 

A'l7!0-. 

La'rderer.  n.  s.   [from  larder.]  One 

who  has  the  charge  of  the  larder. 
LA  RDON.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  A  bit  of  bacon. 
LARGE,  adj.  [large,  Fr.  largus,  Lat.] 

1.  Big  ;  bulky. 

Charles  II.  asked  me,  What  could  be  the  reason, 
that  in  mountainous  countries  the  men  were  com- 
monly larger,d,ni\  yet  the  cattle  of  all  sorts  smaller  ? 

Temple. 

Great  Theron,  large  in  limbs,  of  giant  height. 

Dryden. 

Warwick,  Leicester,  and  Buckingham,  bear  a 
large  boned  sheep  of  the  best  shape  and  deepest 
staple.  Mortimer. 

2.  Wide ;  extensive. 

Their  former  large  peopling  was  an  effect  of  tlip 
coimtries  impoverishing.  C area' s  Survey . 

Let  them  dwell  in  the  land,  and  trade  therein ; 
for  it  is  large  enough  for  them.       Gen.  xxxiv.  21. 

There  he  conquered  a  Ihonsand  miles  wide  and 
large.  A hhot's Descrip.  of  ' the  World. 

3.  Liberal;  abundant;  plentiful. 

Thou  shalt  drink  of  thy  sister's  cup  deep  and 
large.  Ezekiel. 

Vernal  suns  and  showers 
Diffuse  their  warmest,  largest  influence.  Thomson. 

4.  Copious ;  diffusive. 

Skippon  gave  a  large  testimony  under  his  hand, 
that  they  had  carried  themselves  with  ojreat  ci- 
vility. Clarendon. 

I  might  be  very  large  upon  the  importance  and 
advantages  of  education,  and  say  a  great  many 
things  which  have  been  said  before. Felt. on  theClas. 

5.  yit  large.  Without  restraint ;  wdthout 
confinement. 

If  you  divide  a  cane  into  two,  and  one  speak  at 
the  one  end,  and  you  lay  ynur  ear  at  the  other,  it 
will  carry  the  voice  farther  than  in  the  air  at  large. 

Baco7i. 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduc'd  their  shapes  immense  ;  and  were  at  large, 
Though  without  number  still.  Milton. 

The  children  are  bred  up  in  their  father's  way  ; 
or  so  plentifully  provided  for,  that  they  are  left  at 
large.  Spratt., 

Your  zeal  becomes  importunate ; 
I've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave 
And  talk  at  large  ;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in. 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  I'll  give  it. 

Addisim. 

6.  At  large. 
tent. 


Diffusely  ;  in  the  full  ex- 
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Discover  more  at  large  what  cause  that  was, 
For  1  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guess.  Shakesp. 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  have  that 
point  debated  atlarae.  Wans. 

La'rgely.  adv.  [from  large.'] 

1.  Widely  ;  extensively. 

2.  Copiously  ;  diffusely  ;  amply. 

Wliere  the  autlior  treats  more  largely,  it  will 
e:;plain  the  shorter  hinrt  and  brief  intimations. 

Watts  on  the  Mind. 

3.  Liberally ;  bounteously. 

How  he  lives  and  eats  : 
How  largely  gives  ;  how  splendidly  he  treats. Dc!/. 

Those,  who  in  warmer  climes  complain 
From  Phoebus' rays  they  sutFer  pain, 
Must  own,  that  pain,  is  largely  paid 
By  gen'rous  wines  beneath  the  shade.  Swift. 

4.  Abundantly ;  without  sparing. 
They  their  fill  of  love,  and  love's  disport, 

Toole  largely;  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal. M(7t. 

La'rgeness.  71.  s.  [from  large.] 

1.  Bigness;  bulk. 

London  excels  any  other  city  in  the  whole 
world,  either  in  largeness,  or  number  of  inhabi- 
tants. Spratt. 

Nor  must  Bumastns  his  old  honours  lose. 
In  length  and  largeness  like  the  dugs  ofcovrs.Dry. 

2.  Greatness;  comprehension. 

There  will  be  occasion  for  lui'geness  of  mind  and 
agrecableness  of  temper.       Collier  of  Friendship. 

3.  Extension  ;  amplitude. 

They  whicli  would  file  away  most  from  the 
large7iess  of  tliat  otFer,  do  in  most  sparing  terms 
acknowledge  little  less.  Hotker, 

The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes, 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below, 
Falls  in  the  promis'd  largeness.  Shakesp. 

Knowing  best  the  lai-geness  of  my  own  heart 
toward  my  people's  good  and  just  contentment. 

King  Charles. 

Shall  grief  contract  the  largeness  of  that  heart. 
In  w  hich  nor  fear  nor  anger  has  a  part  ?  Waller. 

Man  as  far  transcends  the  beasts  in  largeness  of 
desire,  as  dignity  of  nature  and  employment. 

Olati  ville's  Apnlngy. 

If  tlie  largaiess  of  a  man's  heart  carry  him  be- 
yond prudence,  we  may  reckon  it  illustrious 
weakness.    ,  L'Estrange. 

4.  Wideness. 

Supposing  that  the  multitude  and  largeness  of 
rivers  ought  to  continue  as  great  as  now  ;  we  can 
easily  prove,  that  the  e.xtent  of  the  ocean  could 
be  no  less.  Bentley. 

La'rgess.  M.S.   [largesse,  Fr.]    A  pre- 
sent ;  a  gift ;  a  bounty. 

Our  coffers  with  too  great  a  court. 
And  liberal  largess,  are  grown  somewhat  light. 

Sfiakesp. 

He  assigned  two  thousand  ducats,  for  a  bounty 
to  me  and  my  fellows  :  for  they  give  great  larges- 
ses ■where  they  come.  Bacon  s  New  Atlantis. 

A  pardon  to  the  captain,  and  a  largess 
Among  the  soldiers  had  appeas'd  their  fury. Dpn. 

The  paltrv  largessiou  severely  watch'd, 
That  no  intruding  guests  usurp  a  share.  Dryden. 

Irus's  condition  will  not  admit  of  largesses. 

Addiso^i. 

Largi'tion.  n.  s.  [largitio,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  giving.  Diet. 
LARK.  n.  s.  [lapepce,  Sax.  lerk,  Dan.  lav- 
rack,  Scott.]    A  small  singing  bird. 
It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn.  Shak. 
Look  up  a  height,  the  slirill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.  Shakesp.  K.  Lear. 

Th'  example  of  the  heavenly  lark. 
Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark.   _  Cowley. 
Mark  how  the  lark  and  linnet  sing  ; 
With  rival  notes 
They  strain  their  warbling  throats, 

To  welcome  in  the  spring.  Dryden. 

La'rker.  n.  s.  [from  lark.^    A  catcher 
of  larks.  ,  Diet. 
La  rkspur.  n.  s.  [delphinium.]  A  plant. 
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La'rvated.  adj.  [larvatus,  Lat.]  Mask- 
ed. Diet. 
La'rum.  n.  s.    [from  alarum  or  alarm.] 

1.  Alarm  ;  noise  noting  danger. 

His  laruin  bell  might  loud  and  wide  be  heard. 
When  cause  requir'd,  but  never  out  of  time. ^ens. 

The  peaking  coriiute,  her  husband,  dwelling  in 
a  continual  larttm  of  jealousy,  comes  to  me  in  the 
instant  of  our  encounter.  Shakesp. 

How  far  off  lie  these  armies  ? 
— Within  a  mile  and  half. 

— Then  shall  we  hear  their  larum,  and  they  ours. 

Shakesp. 

She  is  become  formidable  to  all  her  neighbours, 
as  slie  puts  every  one  to  stand  upon  his  guard, 
and  have  a  continual  larum  bell  in  his  ears.Howel. 

2.  An  instrument  that  makes  a  noise  at 
a  certain  hour. 

Of  this  nature  was  that  larum,  which,  though 
it  were  but  three  inches  big,  yet  would  both  wake 
a  man,  and  of  itself  liglit  a  candle  for  him  at  any 
set  hour.  Wilkins. 

1  see  men  as  lustv  and  strong  that  eat  but  two 
meals  a  day,  as  otliers,  that  have  set  their  sto- 
machs, like  larums,  to  call  on  them  for  four  or  five. 

Locke. 

The  young  ^"Eneas,  all  at  once  let  down, 
Stunn'd  with  his  giddy  larum  half  the  town. 

Dunciad. 

Lary'ngotomy.  n.  s.  [hi^vy^  and  rif^vtu ; 
laryrigotomie,  Fr.]  An  operation  where 
the  fore-part  of  the  larynx  is  divided 
to  assist  respiration,  during  large  tu- 
mours upon  the  upper  parts  ;  as  in  a 
quinsy.  Quincy. 

La  rynx,  n.s.  [Xufvy^.]  The  upper  part 
of  the  trachea,  wliich  lies  below  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  before  the  pharynx. 

Quincy. 

There  are  tliirleen  mtiscles  for  the  motion  of  the 
five  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  Derham. 

Lasci'vient.        [lasciviens,  Lat.]  Fro- 

licksome  ;  wantoning. 

Lasci'vious.  arlj.  [lascivus,  Lat.] 

1.  Lewd  ;  lustfid. 

In  what  hal)it  will  you  go  along  ? 
— Not  like  a  woman;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men.  Shak. 

He  on  Eve 
Began  to  cast  lascivious  eyes  ;  she  bim 
As  wantonly  repaid  ;  in  lust  they  burn.  Milton. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  talk  of  reason  and 
philosophy^  and  those  unanswerable  difficulties 
which,  over  their  cups,  they  pretend  to  liave 
against  Christianity  ;  persuade  but  the  covetous 
man  not  to  deify  his  money,  the  lascivious  man  to 
throw  otf  his  lewd  amours,  and  all  their  giant-like 
objections  against  Christianity  shall  presently  va- 
nish. South. 

2.  Vv^anton  ;  soft ;  Inxurious. 

Grim  visag'd  war  hath  smooth'd  his  wrinkl'd 
front ; 

And  now,  instead  of  mounfing  barbed  steeds 

'J'o  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 

I'o  the  lascivious  pleasii:g  of  a  lute.  Shakesp, 

Lasci'viousness.  ri.s.  [from  lascivious.] 
Wantonness  ;  looseness. 

The  reason  pretended  oy  Augustus  was  the  las- 
civiousncss  of  liis  Elegies,  and  his  Art  of  Love 

Dryde7i's  Preface  to  Ovid. 

Lasci'viously.  adv.  [from  lascivious.] 
Lewdly ;  wantonly ;  loosely. 

LASH.  n.s.  [The  most  probable 'etymo- 
logy of  this  word  seems  to  be  that  of 
Skinner,  from  schlagen,  Dut  to  strike  ; 
whence  slash  and  lash .] 
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1.  A  stroke  with  any  thing  pliant  and 
tough. 

From  hence  are  heard  the  gioans  of  ghosts,  the 
pains 

Of  sounding  lashes,  and  of  dragging  chains.  Dry. 

Rous'd  by  the  lash  of  his  own  stubborn  tail. 
Our  lion  now  will  foreign  foes  assail.  Dryden. 

2.  The  thong  or  point  of  the  whip  which 
gives  the  cut  or  blov/. 

Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone,  her  lash  of  film, 
Her  waggoner  a  small  grey-coated  gnat.  Shakesji. 
I  observed  that  your  whip  wanted  a  lash  to  it. 

Addison. 

3.  A  leash,  or  string  in  which  an  animal 
is  held  ;  a  snare  :  out  of  use. 

The  farmer  they  leave  in  the  lash, 
With  losses  on  every  side.     Tusser's  Utishandri), 

4.  A  stroke  of  satire  ;  a  sarcasm . 

The  moral  is  a  lash  at  the  vanity  of  arrogating 
that  to  ourselves  wliich  succeeds  well.  L'E.if7'«r!ne. 
To  Lash.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  strike  with  anything  pliant;  to 
scourge. 

Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  aiiain. 
Lash  hence  these  over-weening  rags  of  France. 

Shakesp. 

He  charg'd  the  flames,  and  those  that  diso'oev  d 
He  tqsh'd  to  duty  with  his  sword  of  Wghl. Dryden. 

And  limping  death,  lash'd  on  by  fate, 
Comes  up  to  shorten  half  our  date.  Dryden. 

Stern  as  tutors,  and  as  uncles  hard. 
We  lash  the  pupil,  and  defraud  the  ward.Di'i/cZen. 

Leaning  on  his  lance,  he  mounts  his  car. 
His  fiery  coursers  lashing  through  the  air.  Ciarth. 

2.  To  move  with  a  sudden  spring  or  jerk. 
The  club  hung  round  his  ears,  and  batter'd 

brows  ; 

He  falls  ;  and  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider 
throws.  Driiden. 

3.  To  beat ;  to  strike  with  a  sharp  sound. 

The  winds  grow  high. 
Impending  tempests  charge  the  sky  ; 
The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roars. 
And  big  waves  Unit  the  frighted  shores.  Prior, 

4.  To  scourge  with  satire. 

Could  pension'd  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain, 
Flatt'rcrs  and  bigots  ev'n  in  Louis'  reign.  Pope. 

5.  To  tie  any  thing  down  to  the  side  or 
mast  of  a  ship  :  properly  to  lace. 

To  Lash.  v.  n.  To  ply  the  whip. 

They  lash  aloud,  each  other  they  provoke. 
And  lend  their  little  souls  at  ev'ry  stroke. jOj-i/rfcn. 

Gentle  or  sharp,  according  to  their  choice. 
To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lash  at  vice.  Dryden 

Let  men  out  of  their  way  lash  on  ever  so  fast 
they  are  not  at  all  the  nearer  their  journey's  end. 

South 

Wheels  clash  with  wheels,  and  bar  the  narrow 
street ; 

The  lashing  whip  resounds.  Gay's  Trivia 

La'sher.   n.  s.  [from  lash.]    One  that 

whips  or  lashes. 
Lass.  n.  s.  [from  lad  is  formed  laddess, 

by  contraction  lass.    Hickes.]    A  girl 

a  maid  ;  a  young  woman :  used  now 

only  of  mean  girls. 
Now  was  the  time  for  vig'roiis  lads  to  show 

What  love  or  honour  could  invite  them  to; 

A  goodly  tlieatre,  where  rocks  are  round 

With  reverend  age,  and  lovely  lasses  crown'd. 

Waller. 

A  girl  was  worth  forty  of  our  widows ;  and  an 
honest,  downright,  plain  dealing  lass  it  was. 

L'Estrange 
They  sometimes  an  hasty  kiss 
Steal  from  unwary  lasses  ;  they  with  scorn 
And  neck  reclin'd,  resent.  Philips 
La'ssitude.   n.s.  [lassitudo,  Lat.  lassi 
tude,  Fr.] 

1.  Weariness;  fatigue;  the  pain  arising 
from  hard  labour. 


loves, 
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Lassitude  is  remedied  by  bathing,  nr  anointing 
with  oil  and  warm  water;  for  all  hissitudeh  a  kind 
of  contusion  and  compression  of  the  parts ;  and 
bathing  and  anointing  give  a  relaxation  or  emolli- 
tiou.  _    _     _         _  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Assiduity  in  cogitation  is  more  than  our  em- 
bodied souls  can  bear  without  lassitude  or  distein- 
pfir-     ,  Glanville's  Scepsis. 

She  lives  and  breeds  in  air ;  the  largeness  and 
lightness  of  her  wings  and  tail  sustain  her  witho 
lassitude.  _  Mare's  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

Do  not  over-fatigue  the  spirits,  lest  the  mii, 
be  seized  with  a  lassitude,  and  thereby  be  tempte 
to  nauseate,  and  grow  tired.  ]Vatt. 

From  mouth  and  nose  the  briny  torrent  ran. 
And  lost  in  lassitude  lay  all  the  man.     Pope's  Ody. 
2.  [In  physick.] 

Lassitude    generally  expresses  that  wearniess 
which  proceeds  from  a  distemperMi  state,  and  no 
from  exercise,  which  wants  no  remedy  but  rest 
it  proceeds  from  an  increase  of  bulk,  from  a  dim" 
imtion  of  proper  evacuation,  or  from  too  great 
consumption  of  the  fluid  necessary  to  maintain  th 
spring  of  the  solids,  as  in  fevers  ;  or  from  a  vidated 
secretion  of  that  juice,  whereby  the  fibres  are  not 
supplied.  Qaiucy. 

La'sslorn.  n.s.  [lass  and  lorn.']  Forsa 
ken  by  his  mistress.    Not  used 

Brown  groves. 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  batchelor 
Being  lasslom.  Shak.  Tempest 

LAST.  w.  s.  [laetep,  Sax.  laetste,  Dut.^ 

1.  Latest ;  that  which  follows  all  the  rest 
in  time. 

Why  are  ye  the  last  to  bring  the  king  back  ? 

Samuel 

O,  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire. 
The  last,  the  meanest,  of  your  sons  inspire  Pope. 

2.  Hindmost;  which  follows  in  order  of 
place. 

Merion  pursued  at  greater  distance  still. 
Last  came  Admetus,  thy  unhappy  son.  Pope. 

3.  Beyond  which  there  is  no  more. 
I  will  slay  the  last  of  them  with  the  sword. ^mos, 

-     Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell. 
Unhappy  to  the  kstthe  kind  releasing  knell. Coit. 
^  The  swans,  that  on  Cayster  often  try'd 
Their  tuneful  songs,  now  sung  their  to, and  dy'd. 

Addison. 

0  !  may  fam'd  Brunswick  be  the  last, 
The  last,  the  happiest  British  king. 
Whom  thou  shall  paint,  or  1  shall  sing.  Addiso7i, 

But,  while  I  take  my  last  adieu. 
Heave  thou  no  sigh,  nor  shed  a  tear.  Prior. 

Here,  last  of  Britons,  let  your  names  be  read. 

,  Fope. 

WU  not  alone  has  shone  on  ages  past. 
But  lights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last. 

Pope. 

4.  The  lowest ;  the  meanest. 

Antilochus 

Takes  the  last  prize,  and  takes  it  with  a  jest.Pope. 

5.  Next  before  the  present ;  as,  last  week. 

6.  Utmost. 

Fools  ambitiously  contend 
For  wit  and  pow'r  ;  their  last  endeavours  bend 
T'  outshine  each  other.  Dryden's  Lucretius. 

7-  At  last.    In  conclusion;  at  the  end. 
Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him  ;  but  lie  si:all 
ove.cumeat  the  last.  Gen.  xlix.  19. 

1  inis  weather-cocks,  that  for  awhile 
Ha\e  turn'd  about  withev'ry  blast, 

Grown  old,  and  destitute  of  oil, 
Kust  to  a  [joint,  and  fix  at  last. 

8.  The  last ;  the  end. 

All  p'lliticians  chew  on  wisdom  past. 
And  bhiiider  on  iii  business  to  the  last. 


Freind. 
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I  can  remember  yet  that  I 
Something  did  say,  and  something  did  bestow, 

Donne. 

2.  In  conclusion. 

Pleas'd  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires, 
Adores  ;  and  last,  the  thing  ador'd  desires.  Dryd. 
To  Last.    i;.  n.   [IjEtj-an,  Sax.]    To  en 
dure  ;  to  continue ;  to  persevere 

All  more  lasting  than  beautiful.  Sidriey 

1  thought  it  agreeable  to  my  affection  to  yo 
grace,  to  prefix  your  name  before  the  essays  :  fo 
the  Latin  volume  of  them,  being  in  the  univcrs: 
language,  may  last  as  long  as  books  last.  Baco 

With  several  degrees  of  lasting  ideas  are  im 
printed  on  the  memory.  Locfci 

These  are  standing  marks  of  facts  delivered  by 
those  who  were  eye-witnesses  to  them,  and  whic' 
were  contrived  with  great  wisdom  to  last  till  tini 
should  be  no  more.  Addison 

Last.  n.  s.  [Isefc,  Sax.] 

1 .  The  mould  on  which  shoes  are  formed 
The  cobler  is  not  to  go  beyond  his  last.  L'Estr 
A  cobler  produced  several  new  grins,  havin 

been  used  to  cut  faces  over  his  last. Addison's  Spec 

Should  the  big  last  extend  the  shoe  too  wide, 
Each  stone  would  wrench  the  unwary  step  aside, 

Ga 

2.  [Last,  Germ.]    A  certain  weight  c 
measure. 

La'stery.  71.  s.  A  red  colour. 

The  bashful  blood  her  snowy  cheeks  did  spread 
That  her  became  as  polish'd  ivory. 

Which  cunning  craftsman's  liaud  hath  overlaid 

Spenser. 


IC, 


Pope. 

the  time  next  befoi-e 


Last.  adi'. 
I.  The  List  time  ; 
the  present. 

How  long  is't  now  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask  ?  Shakesp. 

When  last  I  dy'd,  and,  dear  !  1  die 
As  often  as  from  thee  I  go. 


With  fair  vermilion,  or  pure  lasteri/. 
La'stage.    n.  s.    [lestage,  Fr.  lasfag 
Dut.  plseyz,  Sax.  a  load.] 

1.  Custom  paid  for  freightage. 

2.  The  ballast  of  a  ship. 
La'sting.  participial  adj.  [from  last.] 
I .  Continuing  ;  durable. 

Every  violence  offered  weakens  and  impairs, 
and  renders  the  body  less  durable  and  lasting. Ray. 
.  Of  long  continuance;  perpetual. 

White  parents  may  have  black  children,  as  ne- 
groes sometimes  ha.ve  lasting  white  ones. BoyleonC. 

The  grateful  work  is  done. 
The  seeds  of  discord  sow'd,  the  war  begun  : 
Frauds,  fears,  and  fury,  have  possess'd  the  state. 
And  fix'd  the  causes  of  a  lasting  bate.  Dryden. 

A  sinew  cracked  seldom  recovers  its  former 
strength,  and  the  memory  of  it  leaves  a  lasting 
caution  in  the  man,  not  to  put  the  part  qtiickly 
again  to  any  robust  employment.  Locke. 
La'stingly.  adv.  [from  lasting.]  Per- 
petually ;  durably. 
La'stingness.  n.  s.  [from  lasting.]  Dii- 
rableness ;  continuance. 

All  more  lasting  thyn  beautiful,  but  that  the 
consideration  of  the  exceeding  lastingness  made 
the  eye  believe  it  was  exceeding  beautiful. 5i'^;iej/. 

Consider  the  lastingness  of  the  motions  excited 
in  the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  Vight.Newton's  Opticks. 
La'stly  .  adv.  [from  last.] 
1.  In  the  last  place. 

1  will  justify  the  quarrel  ;  secondly,  balance  the 
forces;  and,  lastlif,  |iropound  variety  of  designs 
for  choice,  but  not  advise  the  clioice.  Bacon. 

In  the  conclusion  ;  at  last;  finally. 
LATCH,  n.  s.  [letse,  Dut.  laccio,  Ital.]  A 
catch  of  a  door  moved  by  a  string,  or  a 
handle. 

The  latch  mov'd  up.  Gay's  Pastorals. 

Then  conies  rosy  heallh  from  her  cottage  of 
thatch, 

Where  never  jihysician  had  lifted  the  latch. Smart. 

To  Latch,  t;.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

i .  To  fasten  with  a  latch. 

He  had  strength  to  reach  his  father's  house  : 
the  door  was  only  latched;  and,  when  he  had  the 
latch  in  his  liand,  he  turned  about  his  head  to  see 
his  pursuer.  ,  Locke. 
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2.  [Lecher,  Fr.]    To  smear. 

But  hast  thou  yet  latch'd  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love  juice,  as  1  did  bid  thee  do  ?  Shak 

La'tches.  n.  s. 

Latches  or  laskets,  in  a  sliip,  are  small  lines  like 
loops,  fastened  by  sewing  into  the  bonnets  and 
drablers  of  a  ship,  in  order  to  lace  the  bonnets  to 
the  courses,  or  the  drablers  to  the  bonnets.  Harris. 


The  string 


Latchet.  n.  s.  [lacet,Yr.] 
that  fastens  the  shoe. 

There  cometh  one  mightier  than  I,  the  latchet 
of  whose  shoes  1  am  not  wortliy  to  unloose. 

Mark,  i.  7. 

LATE,  adj.  [Iser,  Sax.  laet,  Dut.  in  the 
comparative  latter  or  later,  in  the  super- 
lative latest  or  last.  Last  is  absolute 
and  definite,  more  than  latest.] 

1.  Contrary  to  early;  slow;  tardy ;  long 
delayed. 

My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career. 
But  my  late  spring  no  bud  nor  blossom  sheweth. 

Milton. 

Just  was  the  vengeance,  and  to  latest  days 
Shall  long  posterity' resound  thy  praise.Pope's  Od. 

2.  Last  in  any  place,  office,  or  character. 
All  the  difference  between  the  late  servants, 

and  those  who  staid  in  the  family,  was,  that  those 
latter  were  finer  gentlemen.     Addisoyi's Spectator, 

3.  The  deceased :  as,  the  works  of  the  lute 
Mr.  Pope. 

4.  Far  in  the  day  or  night. 
Late.  adv. 

.  After  long  delays  ;  after  a  long  time. 
It  is  used  often  with  too,  when  the  pro- 
per time  is  past. 

O  boy  !  tliy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late.  Shakesp 

A  second  Silvius  after  these  appears, 
Silvius  yEneas,  for  thy  name  he  bears  : 
For  arms  and  justice  equally  renown'd, 
Who  late  restor'd  in  Alba  shall  be  crown'd.  Dryd. 

He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  state, 
\^'hen  mortals  search  too  soon,  and  fear  too  late. 

Dryden. 

The  later  it  is  before  any  one  comes  to  have 
these  ideas,  the  later  also  will  it  be  before  he  comes 
to  those  maxims.  Locke. 

I  might  have  spar'd  his  life. 
But  now  it  is  too  late.         Philips's  Distrest  Mother. 

,  In  a  later  season. 

To  make  roses,  or  other  flowers,  come  late,  is  an 
experiment  of  pleasure  ;  for  the  ancients  esteemed 
much  of  the  rosa  sora.  Bacon's  Nat.  History. 

There  be  some  flowers  which  come  more  early, 
and  others  which  come  more  late,  in  the  year. 

Bacon's  Nat.  History. 

Lately  ;  not  long  ago. 

They  arrived  in  that  pleasant  isle. 
Where  sleeping /ate,  she  lefther  other  knight. 

Spenser. 

In  reason's  absence  fancy  wakes. 
Ill-matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late. 

Milton 

The  goddess  with  indulgent  cares. 
And  social  joys,  the  lute  transform'd  repairs.  Po;)e. 

From  fresh  pastures,  and  the  dewy  field, 
The  lowing  herds  return,  and  round  them  throng 
With  leaps  and  bounds  the  late  imprisou'd  young. 

Pope. 

4.  Far  in  the  day  or  night. 

Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed. 
That  you  do  lie  so  late  ? 

— Sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the  second  cock. 

Shakesp. 

Late  thenoctnrnal  sacrifice  begun. 
Nor  ended  till  the  next  returning  sun.  Dryden. 

5.  Of  late ;  lately ;  in  times  past ;  near  the 
present.  Late  in  ihis  phrase  seems  to 
be  an  adjective. 

Who  but  felt  if  late?  Milion, 
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Men  have  of  late  made  use  of  a  pendulum,  as  a 
more  steady  regulator.  Leeke. 
La'ted.  adj.  [from  late.]   Belated;  sur- 
prised by  the  night. 

1  am  so  lated  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  for  ever.  Shahesp. 

The  west  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day  : 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Shahesp.  Macbeth. 

La'tely.  ffrfi).  [from  late."]  Not  long  ago. 

Paul  found  a  certain  Jew  named  Aquila,  lately 
come  from  Italy.  Acts,  win.  1. 

La'teness.  n.  s.  [from  late.]  Time  far 
advanced. 

Lateness  in  life  might  be  improper  to  begin  the 
world  with.  Saift  to  Gay. 

La'tent.  adj.  [latens,  Lat.]  Hidden; 
concealed ;  secret. 

If  we  look  into  its  retired  movements,  and  more 
secret  latent  springs,  we  may  there  trace  out  a 
steady  hand  producing  good  out  of  evW.Woodward. 

Who  drinks,  alas  !  but  to  forget  ;  nor  sees 
That  melancholy  sloth,  severe  disease, 
Mem'ry  confus'd,  and  interrupted  thought. 
Death's  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  draught. Prior. 

What  were  Wood's  visible  costs  I  know  not, 
and  what  were  his  latent  is  variously  conjectured. 

Swiii. 

LATERAL,  adj.  [lateral,  Fr.  lateralis, 
Lat.] 

1 .  Growing  out  on  the  side ;  belonging  to 
the  side. 

Why  may  they  not  spread  their  lateral  branches 
till  their  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  de- 
press them  ?  Ray. 

The  smallest  vessels,  which  carry  the  blood  by 
lateral  branches,  separate  the  next  thinner  fluid  or 
serum,  the  diameters  of  which  lateral  branches  are 
less  than  the  diameters  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Arbnthnot  on  Aliments. 
-2   Placed,  or  acting  on  the  side. 

Forth  rush  the  Levant,  and  the  ponent  winds 
Eurus  and  Zephyr,  with  their  lateral  noise. 
Sirocco  and  Libecchio.  Milton. 

Laterality,  n.s.  [from  lateral.]  The 
quality  of  having  distinct  sides. 

We  may  reasonably  conclude  a  right  and  left 
laterality  in  the  ark,  or  naval  edifice  of  Noah. 

Bi-own. 

La'terally.  adv.  [from  lateral.]  By 
the  side ;  sidewise. 

The  days  are  set /atcra//i/ against  the  columns  of 
the  golden  number.  Holderon  Time. 

L.a'teward.  adv.  [/flfe  and  peap&,  Sax.] 

Somewhat  late. 
LATH.  n.  s.  [latta.  Sax.  late,  latfe,  Fr.] 
A  small  long  piece  of  wood  used  to  sup- 
port the  tiles  of  houses. 

With  dagger  of  lath.  _  Shahesp. 
Penny-royal  and  orpin  they  use  in  the  country 
to  trim  their  houses  ;  binding  it  with  a  .ath  or  stick, 
and  setting  it  against  a  wall.      Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 

Laths  are  made  of  heart  of  oak,  for  outside  work, 
as  tiling  and  plaistering  ;  and  of  fii  for  inside 
plaiatering,  and  pantile  lathing.  Moxon. 

The  god  who  frights  away. 
With  his  lath  sword,  the  thieves  and  birds  of  prey. 

Dryden. 

To  Lath.  v.a.  [latter,  Fr,  from  the  noun.] 
To  fit  up  with  laths. 

A  small  kiln  consists  of  an  oaken  frame,  lathed 
on  every  side.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

The  plasterer's  work  is  commonly  done  by  the 
yard  square  for  lathing.      Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Lath.  n.  s.  [lae^,  Sax.  It  is  explained 
by  Du  Catige,  I  suppose  from  Spelman, 
Portio  comitatus  major  tres  vel  pluns 
hundredas  continens  :  this  is  apparently 
contrary  to  Spenser,  in  the  following  ex- 
am.j>le,,l    A  part  of  a  county. 
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If  all  thattythiiig  failed,  then  all  that  lath  was 
charged  for  thattything;  and  if  the  lath  failed, 
then  all  that  hundred  was  demanded  for  them  ; 
and  if  the  hundred,  then  the  shire,  who  would 
not  rest  till  they  had  found  that  undutiful  fellow, 
which  was  not  amesnable  to  law. Spenser's  Ire/and. 

The  fee-farms  reserved  upon  charters  granted 
to  cities  and  towns  corporate,  and  the  blanch  rents 
and  lath  silver  answered  by  the  sheriffs.  Bacon. 

Lathe,  n.  s.  The  tool  of  a  turner  by  which 
he  turns  about  his  matter  so  as  to  s.hape 
it  by  the  chisel. 

Those  black  circular  lines  we  see  on  turned  ves- 
sels of  wood,  are  the  effects  of  ignition,  caused  by 
the  pressure  of  an  edged  stick  upon  the  vessel 
turned  nimbly  in  the  lathe.  Ray. 

To  LATHER,  [le^jian,  Sax.]  To 

form  a  foam. 

Chuse  water  pure, 
Such  as  will  lather  cold  with  soap.    _  Baynard. 

To  La'ther.  v.  a.  To  cover  with  foam  of 
water  and  soap. 

La'ther.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  foam 
or  froth  made  commonly  by  beating  soap 
with  water. 

LATIN,  adj.  [Latinus.]  Written  or 
spoken  in  the  language  of  the  old  Ro- 
mans. 

Augustus  himself  could  not  make  anew  Latin 
word  Locke. 
Latin,  n.s.  An  exercise  practised  by 
school-boys,  who  turn  English  into  La- 
tin. 

In  learning  farther  his  syntaxis,  he  shall  not  use 
the  common  order  in  schools  for  making  of  Latins. 

Ascham. 

La'tinism.  71.  s.  [latinisme,  Fr.  latinis- 
»WM$,  low  Lat.]  A  Latin  idiom;  a  mode 
of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Latin. 

Milton  has  made  use  of  frequent  transpositions, 
Latinisms,  antiquated  words  4nd  phrases,  that  he 
might  the  better  deviate  from  vulgar  and  ordinary 
expressions.  Addison. 

Latin  1ST.  n.  s.  [from  Latin.]  One 
skilled  in  Latin. 

Oldham  was  considered  as  a  good  Latinist. 

Oldham's  Life. 

Lati'nity.  n.  s.  [latinite,  Fr.  latinitas, 
Lat.]  Purity  of  Latin  stile ;  the  Latin 
tongue. 

If  Shakespeare  was  able  to  read  Plautus  with 
ease,  nothing  in  Latinity  could  be  hard  to  him. 

Dennis. 

To  La'tinize.  v.  a.  [latitiiser,  Fr.  from 
Latin.]  To  use  words  or  phrases  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin. 

1  am  liable  to  be  charged  that  I  latinize  too 
much.  "  Dryden. 

He  uses  coarse  and  vulgar  words,  or  terms  and 
phrases  that  are  latinized,  scholastick,  and  hard  to 
be  understood.  Watts. 
La'tish.  adj.  [from  late.]  Somewhat 
late. 

Latiro'strous.  adj.  [latns  and  rostrum, 
Lat.]  Broad-beaked. 

In  quadrupeds,  in  regard  of  the  figure  of  their 
heads,  the  eyes  are  placed  at  some  distance;  in 
latirostrous  and  flat-billed  birds,  they  are  more 
laterally  seated.  Brown. 

La'titancy.  n.  s.  [from  latitans,  Lat.] 
Delitescence;  the  state  of  lying  hid. 

In  vipers  she  has  abridged  their  malignity  by 
their  secession  or  latitancy.        Brown's  Vidg.  Lr. 

La'titant.  adj.  [latitans,  Lat.]  Deli- 
tescent; concealed;  lying  hid. 

Snakes  and  lizards,  latitant  many  months  in  the 
year,  containing  a  weak  heat  in  a  copious  humidi- 
ty, do  long  subsist  without  nutrition.  Broun, 
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Force  the  small  htitant  bubbles  of  air  to  diM-Iu^e 
themselves  and  break.  ,le. 

It  must  be  some  olher  substance  laiiiant  in  "the 
fluid  matter,  and  really  distinuuishab'e  from  it. 

Mm-e 

Latita'tion.  n.  s.    [from  Intiio,  Lat. 

The  state  of  lying  concealed. 
La'titude.  n  s.   [latitude,  Fr.  laiifudu, 

Lat.] 

1.  Breadth  ;  width  ;  in  bodies  of  unequal 
dimensions  the  shorter  axis  ;  in  eqttal 
bodies  the  line  drawn  from  right  to  left. 

Whether  the  exact  quadrat,  or  the  lung  sqij^in', 
be  the  better,  I  find  not  well  determined  ;  tli  -ugh 
1  must  prefer  the  latter,  provided  the  length  do 
not  exceed  the  latitude  above  one  third  part. 

IVotton. 

2.  Room ;  space  ;  extent. 

There  is  a  difference  of  degrees  in  men's  undrr- 
standings,  to  so  great  a  latitude,  that  one  may  af- 
firm, that  there  is  a  greater  difference  between 
some  men  and  others,  than  between  some  men 
and  beasts.  Locke. 

3.  The  extent  of  the  earth  or  heavens, 
reckoned  from  the  equator  to  either  pole ; 
opposed  to  longitude. 

We  found  ourselves  in  the  latitude  of  thirty  de- 
grees two  miimtes  south.  South. 

4.  A  particular  degree,  reckoned  from  the 
equator. 

Another  effect  the  Alps  have  on  Geneva  is,  that 
the  sun  here  rises  later  and  sets  sooner  than  it  does 
to  other  places  of  the  same  latitude.  Addison. 

5.  Unrestrained  acceptation;  licentious 
or  lax  interpretation. 

In  such  latitudes  of  sense,  many  that  love  me 
and  the  church  well,  may  have  taken  the  covenant. 

King  Charles. 

Then,  in  comes  the  benign  latitude  of  the  doc- 
trine of  good-will,  and  cuts  asunder  all  those  hard 
pinching  cords.  South. 

6.  Freedom  from  settled  rules ;  laxity. 

In  human  actions  there  are  no  degrees,  and  pre- 
cise natural  limits  described,  but  a  latitude  is  in- 
dulged. Taylor. 

1  took  this  kind  of  verse,  which  allows  more 
latitude  than  any  other.  Dryden. 

7.  Extent;  diffusion. 

Albertus,  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  for  his  great 
learning,  and  latitude  of  knowledge,  sirnamed 
Magnus ;  besides  divinity,  hath  written  many 
tracts  in  philosophy.  Brown. 

Mathematicks,  in  its  latitude,  \s  usually  divided 
into  pure  and  mixed.  Wilkiits. 

I  pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  in  their  full  lati- 
tude; it  suffices  to  shew  how  the  mind  receives 
them  from  sensation  and  reflection.  Locke. 

Latitudina'rian.  adj.  [latitudinaire, 
Fr.  latitudinarius,  low  Lat.]  Not  re- 
strained ;  not  confined  ;  thinking  or  act- 
ing at  large. 

Latitudinarian  love  will  be  expensive,  and  there- 
fore I  would  be  informed  what  is  to  be  gotten  by 
it.  '  Collier  on  Kindness. 

Latitudina'rian.  n.  s.    One  who  de- 
parts from  orthodoxy. 
La'trant.  adj.  [latrans,  Lat.]  Barking. 

Thy  care  be  first  the  various  gifts  to  trace. 
The  minds  and  genius  of  the  latrunt  race.  Ticketl. 
LATRIA.  [Xarfiia.;  latrie,  Fr.]  The 
highest  kind  of  worship  ;  distinguished 
by  the  papists  from  dulia,  or  inferior 
worship. 

The  practice  of  the  cath'olick  church  makes  ge- 
nuflections, prostrations,  supplications,  and  oilier 
acts  of  latria  to  the  cross.  Stilling  feet. 
La'tten.  n.s.  [leton,  Fr.  latoen,  Dut. 
Inttwn,  Welsh.]  Brass;  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  calaminaris  stone. 

'i'o  make  lamp-black,  take  a  torch  or  link,  and 
hold  it  under  the  bottom  of  a  lalte.n  bason,  a;id,  as 
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It  groweth  black  within,  strilte  it  with  a  featlier 
into  some  shell.  Peacham. 

LATTER,  adj.  [This  is  the  compara- 
tive of  late,  though  universally  written 
with  t(,  contrary  to  analogy,  and  to  our 
own  practise  in  the  superlative  latest. 
When  the  thing  of  whicli  the  compari- 
son is  made  is  mentioned,  we  use  later; 
as,  this  fruit  is  later  than  the  rest ;  but 
latter  when  no  comparison  is  expressed, 
but  the  reference  is  merely  to  time ;  as, 
those  are  latter  Jruits. 

Volet  usus 
Quern  penes  arbitrium  est,  S)'  vis,  Sf  nor- 
ma  loquendi.^ 

1.  Happening  after  something  else. 

2.  Modern  ;  lately  done  or  past. 

Hath  not  navigation  discovered,  in  these  latter 
ages,  whole  nations  at  the  bay  of  Soldania  ?Locfee. 

3.  Mentioned  last  of  two. 

The  difference  between  reason  and  revelation, 
and  in  what  sense  the  latter  is  superior.  Watts. 
La'tterly.    adv.     [from  latter.]  Of 
late ;  in  the  last  part  of  life :  a  low 
word  lately  hatched. 

Latterly  Milton  was  short  and  thick.  Richards. 
LA'lTiCE.  n.  s.  [latlis,  Fr.  by  Junius 
written  lettice,  and  derived  from  lett 
lefin  a  hindring  iron,  or  iron  stop  ;  by 
Skinner  imagined  to  be  derived  from 
latte,  Dut.  a  lath,  or  to  be  corrupted 
from  nettice  or  net-work:  1  have  some- 
times derived  it  from  let  and  eye ;  le- 
teyes,  lhat  which  lets  the  eye.  It  may 
be  deduced  from  later  cuius.]  A  reticu- 
lated window  ;  a  window  made  with 
sticks  or  irons  crossing  each  other  at 
small  distances. 

My  good  window  of  lattice,  fare  thee  well  ;  thy 
casement  I  need  not  open,  1  look  through  thee. 

Shakesj). 

The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window, 
and  cried  through  the  lattess.  Judges,  v.  28. 

U|>  into  tlie  watch-tower  get, 
And  see  all  things  despoii'd  of  fnllacies  : 
Thou  shall  not  jieep  through  lattices  of  eyes. 
Nor  hear  through  labyrinths  of  ears,  nor  learn 
By  circuit  or  collections  to  discern.  Donne. 

The  trembling  leaves  through  which  he  play'd. 
Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade. 
Like  lattice  windows,  give  the  spy 
Room  but  to  peep  with  half  an  eye.  Cleaveland. 

To  La'ttice.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
decussate,  or  cross  ;  to  mark  with  cross 
parts  like  a  lattice. 

Lava'tion.  n.  s.  [lavatio,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  washing. 

Such  filthy  stuff  was  by  loose  lewd  varlets  sung 
before  the  chariot  on  the  solemn  day  of  her  lava- 
tion.  Hakewitl. 

Lava'tory.  n.  s.  [from  lava,  Lat.]  A 
wash  ;  something  in  which  parts  diseas- 
ed are  washed. 

Lavatories,  to  wash  the  temples,  hands,  wrists, 
and  jugulars,  do  potently  profligate,  and  keep  off 
the  venom.  Harvey. 

L\UD.  n.  s.    [laus,  Lat.] 

1.  Praise;  honour  paid  ;  celebration. 

Djubtless,  O  guest,  great  laud  and  praise  were 
mine, 

Reply'd  the  swain,  for  spotless  faith  divine  : 

If,  after  social  rites,  and  gifts  bestow'd, 

I  stain'd  my  hospitable  hearth  with  blood.  Pope. 

2.  That  part  of  divine  worship  which  con- 
sists in  praise. 
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We  have  certain  hymns  and  services,  which  we 
say  daily  of  laud  and  thanks  to  God  for  his  mar- 
vellous works.  Bacon. 

In  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  /auds  make  up  a  very 
great  part  of  it.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

To  Laud.  i'.  a.  [laudo,  Lat.]  To  praise; 
to  celebrate. 

O  thou  almighty  and  eternal  Creator,  having 
considered  the  heavens  the  work  of  thy  lingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained, 
with  all  the  company  of  heaven,  we  laud  and  mag- 
nify thy  glorious  name.  Benttey. 

La'udable.  adj.    [laudabilis,  Lat.] 

1.  Praise-worthy ;  commendable. 

I'm  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable  ;  but  to  do  good,  sometime 
Accounted  dang'rous  folly.       Sliakesp.  Macbeth. 

Affectation  endeavours  to  correct  natural  de- 
fects, and  has  always  the  laudable  aim  of  pleasing, 
though  it  always  misses  it.  Locke. 

2.  Healthy ;  salubrious.  . 

Good  blood,  and  a  due  projectile  motion  or  cir- 
culation, are  necessary  to  convert  the  alhnent  into 
laudable  animal  juices.  Arbuthnut. 

La'udableness.  n.s.    [from  laudable.] 

Praise- worthiness. 
La'udably.  adv.    [from  laudable.]  In 

a  manner  deserving  praise. 

Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived,  when 
either  they  are  sounding  or  significant.  Dryden. 

Laudanum,  n.s.    [A  cant  word,  from 

laudo,  Lat.]    A  soporifick  tincture. 
To  Lave.  v.  a.    [lavo,  Lat] 

1.  To  wash  ;  to  bathe. 

Unsafe,  that  we  must  lave  our  honours 
In  these  so  fiatt'ring  streams.  Shakesp. 

But  as  1  rose  out  of  the  laving  stream, 
Heav'n  open'd  her  eternal  doors,  from  whence 
The  spirit  descended  on  me  like  a  dove.  Milton. 

With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  strength, 
Whose  low-iaid  mouths  each  raountuig  billow 
laves. 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length. 
She  seems  a  sea-wasp  flying  on  the  waves.  Dryd. 

2.  [Lever,  Fr.]    To  throw  up  ;  to  lade  ; 
to  draw  out. 

Though  hills  were  set  on  hills. 
And  seas  met  seas  to  guard  thee,  I  would  through: 
I'd  plough  up  rocks,  steep  as  the  Alp's  in  dust. 
And  lave  the  Tyrrhene  waters  into  clouds. 
But  I  would  reach  thy  head.  Ben  Jonson. 

Some  stow  their  oars,  or  stop  the  leaky  sides. 
Another  bolder  yet  the  yard  bestrides, 
And  folds  the  sails  ;  a  fourth  with  labour  laves 
Th'  intruding  seas,  and  waves  ejects  on  waves. 

Dryden. 

To  Lave.   v.  n.    To  wash  himself ;  to 
bathe. 

In  her  chaste  current  oft  the  goddess  laves. 
And  with  celestial  tears  augments  tlie  waves.  Po/ie. 
To  Lave  ER.  v.  n.    To  change  the  direc- 
tion often  in  a  course. 

How  easy  'tis  when  destiny  proves  kind. 
With  full-spread  sails  to  run  before  the  wind  : 
But  those  tliat  'gainst  stiff  gales  laveering  go, 
Must  be  at  once  resolv'd,  and  skilful  too. Dryden. 

La'vender.  n.s.    [lavendula,  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

It  is  one  of  the  verticiliate  plants,  whose  flower 
consists  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  two  lips  ;  the  up- 
per lip,  standing  upright,  is  roundish,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  bifid  ;  but  the  under  lip  is  cut  into 
three  segments,  which  are  almost  equal  ;  these 
flowers  are  disposed  in  whorles,  and  arc  collected 
into  a  slender  spike  upon  the  top  of  the  stalks. 

Miller. 

The  whole  lavender  plant  has  a  highly  aroma- 
tick  smell  and  taste,  and  is  famous  as  acephalick, 
nervous,  and  uterine  medicine.  Hill. 

And  then  again  he  turneth  to  his  play, 
To  spoil  the  pleasures  of  that  paradise  ; 

The  wholesome  sage,  and  lavender  still  grey. 
Rank  smelling  rue,  and  cummin  good  for  eyes. 

Spenser. 
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La'ver,  n.  s.  [lavoir,  Fr.  from  lave.'] 
A  washing  vessel. 

Lei  us  go  find  the  body  where  it  lies 
Soak'd  in  his  enemies  blood,  and  from  the  stream 
With  lavers  pure,  and  cleansing  herbs,  wash  off 
The  clodded  gore.  Milton's  Agonistes, 

He  gave  her  to  his  daughters,  to  imbathe 
In  nectar'd  lavers  strew'd  with  asphodil.  Milton. 

Youiig  Aretus  from  forth  his  bridal  bow'r 
Brought  the  full  taver  o'er  their  hands  to  pour. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

To  LAUGH.  V.  n.  [))laj)an.  Sax,  lachen. 
Germ,  and  Dut.  lack,  Scott.] 

L  To  make  that  noise  which  sudden  mer- 
riment excites. 

You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon  you. 

Shakesp. 

There's  one  did  laugh  in's  sleep,  and  one  cried, 
Murther  ! 

They  wak'd  each  other.  Shakesp. 

At  this  fusty  stuff 
'The  large  Achilles,  on  his  prest  bed  lolling, 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  ajiplause. 

.Shakes]). 

Laughing  causeth  a  continued  expulsion  of  the 
breath  with  the  loud  noise,  which  uiaketh  the  in- 
terjection of  laughing,  shaking  of  the  breast  and 
sides,  running  of  the  eyes  with  water,  if  it  be  vio- 
lent. Bacon's  Natural  History. 

2.  [In  poetry.]  To  appear  gay  ;  favour- 
able, pleasant,  or  fertile. 

Entreat  her  not  the  worse,  in  that  I  pray 
You  use  her  well  ;  the  world  may  laugh  again. 
And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindness,  if 
You  do  it  her.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Then  laughs  the  childish  year  with  flowrets 
crown 'd.  Drijden. 
The  plenteous  board,  high-heap'd  with  cates 
divine, 

And  o'er  the  foaming  bowl  the  laughingvi\ue.P(fpe. 

3.  To  laugh  at.  To  treat  with  contempt; 
to  ridicule. 

Presently  prepare  thy  grave  , 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-stone  daily  :  make  thine  epitaph. 
That  death  in  thee  at  others  lives  may  laugh.Shak. 

'Twere  better  for  you,  if  'twere  not  known  in 
council  ;  you'll  be  laughed  at.  Shakesp. 

The  dissolute  and  abandoned,  before  they  are 
aware  of  it,  are  betrayed  to  laugh  at  themselves, 
and  upon  reflection  find,  that  they  are  merry  at 
their  own  expence.  Addison. 

No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store  ; 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more.  Pope. 

To  Laugh,  v.  a.    To  deride  ;  to  scorn. 

Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute  ;  laugh  to  scorn 
.  The  pow'r  of  man.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

A  wicked  soul  shall  make  him  to  be  laughed  to 
scorn  of  his  enemies.  Eccles,  vi.  4. 

Laugh,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The 
convulsion  caused  by  merriment ;  an 
inarticulate  expression  of  sudden  mer- 
riment. 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain. 
Then  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  swain  ; 
But  feigiis  a  laugh,  to  see  me  search  around, 
And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found.  Pope. 
La'ughable.  adj.    [from  laugh.]  Such 
as  may  properly  excite  laughter. 

Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time  : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eye, 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper  ; 
And  others  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable.  Shak. 

Casaubon  confesses  Persius  was  not  good  at 
turning  things  into  a  pleasant  ridicule;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  he  was  not  a  laughable  writer. 

Dryden. 

La'ugher.  n.s.  [from  laugh.]  A  man 
fond  of  merriment. 

I  am  a  common  laugher.  Shake.'ip. 
Some  sober  men  cannot  be  of  the  general  opi- 
nion, but  the  laughers  are  much  the  majority. 

Pope. 
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La'ughingly.   adv.    [from  laughing.] 

In  a  merry  way  ;  merrily. 
La'ughingstock.    n.  s.     \laugh  and 

stock.]    A  butt ;  an  object  of  i-idicule. 

The  forlorn  maiden,  whom  your  eyes  have  seen 
Tlie  bug)ii)ig-stock  of  fortune's  mockerie.  Spenser. 

Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-stocks  to  other 
men's  humours.  Shakesv. 

Supine  credulous  frailty  exposes  a  man  to  be 
both  a  prey  and  taugliing-stock  at  once. L' Estrange. 
Laughter,  n.s.    [from  laugh.]  Con- 
vulsive merriment ;  an  inarticulate  ex- 
pression of  sudden  merriment. 

To  be  worst, 
The  lowest,  most  de  jected  thing  of  fortune. 
Stands  still  in  ejperance  ;  lives  not  in  fear. 
The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best. 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.  Shakesp. 

The  act  of  laughter,  which  is  a  sweet  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  a  pleasant  agi- 
tation of  the  vocal  organs,  is  not  merely  volunta- 
ry, or  totally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  ourselves. 

Brown. 

We  find  not  that  the  (aug/iter-loving  dame 
Mourn'd  for  Anchises.  Waller. 

Pain  (St  pleasure,  grief  or  laughter.  Prior. 
LA'VISH.  adj.  [Of  this  Avord  I  have 
been  able  to  find  no  satisfactory  etj'mo- 
logy.  It  may  be  plausibly  derived  from 
to  lave,  to  throw  out ;  as  projnudcre 
opes,  is  to  be  lavish.] 

1.  Prodigal;  wasteful;  indiscreetly  liberal. 

His  jolly  brother,  opposite  in  sei^se. 
Laughs  at  his  tlu-ift  ;  and  lavish  of  expence. 
Quart's,  crams,  and  guttles,  in  his  own  defence. 

Dryden. 

The  dame  has  been  too  larish  of  her  feast. 
And  fed  him  till  he  loaths.        Rome's  Jane  Shore. 

2.  Scattered  in  waste ;  profuse :  as,  the 
cost  was  lavish. 

3.  Wild ;  unrestrained. 
Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof. 

Confronted  him,  curbing  his  lavish  spirit.  Shakesp. 

To  La  vish,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  scatter  with  profusion ;  to  waste ; 
to  squander. 

Should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  slaughter. 
Might  not  the  impartial  world  with  reason  say, 
We  tavish'd  at  our  deaths  the  blood  of  thousands? 

Addison. 

La'visher.  71.  s.  [from  lavish.]  A  pro- 
digal ;  a  profuse  man. 

La'vishly.  adv.  [from  lavish.]  Pro- 
fusely ;  prodigally. 

My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook  ; 
And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
\A  rested  his  meaning  and  authority.  Shakesp. 

Then  laughs  the  childish  year  with  flowrets 
crown'd. 

And  lavishly  perfumes  the  fields  around.  Dryden. 

Praise  to  a  wit  is  like  rain  to  a  tender  flower  ; 
if  it  be  moderately  bestowed, itcheers  and  revives; 
but  if  too  lavishly,  overciia'ges  and  depresses  liiiu. 

Pope. 

La'vishment.  I  n.  s.  [^rom  lavish.]  Pro- 
La'vishness.   3     digality  ;  profusion. 

First  got  with  guile,  and  then  preserv'd  with 
dread, 

And  after  spent  with  pride  and  lavishness.FairyQ. 

To  Launch,    v.  n.    [It  is  derived  by 
Skinner  from  lance,  because  a  ship  is 
pushed  into  water  with  great  force. 
I.  To  force  a  vessel  into  the  sea. 

Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your 
nets  for  a  draught  Luke,  v.  4. 

So  short  a  stay  prevails  ; 
He  soon  equips  the  ship,  supplies  the  sails, 
And  gives  the  word  to  launch.  Dryden. 

For  general  history,  Raleigh  and  Howel  are  to 
be  had.  He  who  would  launch  further  into  the 
ocean,  may  consult  Whear.  Locke. 
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2.  To  rove  at  large ;  to  expatiate;  to  make 
excursions. 

From  hence  that  gen'ral  care  and  study  springs. 
That  launching  and  |>rogression  of  the  mind  Dav. 

Whosoever  pursues  his  own  thoughts,  will  find 
them  launch  out  beyond  the  extent  of  body  into 
the  infinity  of  space.  Locke. 

Spenser  has  not  contented  himself  with  sub- 
missive imitation  :  he  launches  out  into  very  flow- 
ery paths,  which  still  conduct  him  into  one  great 
road.  Prior. 

He  had  not  acted  in  the  character  of  a  suppli- 
ant, if  he  had  launched  out  into  a  long  oration. 

Broome. 

1  have  launched  out  of  my  subject  on  this  article. 

Arbuthnot. 

To  Launch,  v.  a. 

1.  To  push  to  sea. 

All  art  is  used  to  sink  episcopacy,  and  launch 
presbytery  in  England.  King  Charles. 

With  stays  and  cordage  last  he  rigg'd  the  ship, 
And  roll'd  on  leavers,  launch'd  her  in  the  deep. 

Pope. 

2.  To  dart  from  the  hand.  This  perhaps, 
for  distinction  sake,  might  better  be 
written  lanch  or  lance. 

The  King  of  Heav'n,  obscure  on  high, 
Bar'd  his  red  arm,  and  launching  from  the  sky 
His  writhen  bolt,  not  shaking  empty  smoke, 
Down  to  the  deep  abyss  the  fiaming  fellow  strook. 

Dryden 

Laund.  n.s.  [lande,  Fr.  laivn, Welsh.] 
Lawn ;  a  plain  extended  between  woods 

Hamner 

Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll  shroud 
ourselves, 

For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come  ; 
And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand.  Shah. 
La'un DRESS,  n.s.  \lavandiere,  Fr.  Skin- 
ner imagines  that  lavandaresse  may 
have  been  the  old  word.]  A  woman 
whose  employment  is  to  wash  clothes. 

The  countess  of  Richmond  would  often  say. 
On  condition  the  princes  of  Christendom  would 
march  against  the  Turks,  she  would  willingly  at- 
tend them,  and  be  their  laundress.^  Camden. 

Take  up  these  cloatlis  here  quickly  ;  carry  them 
to  the  laundress  in  Datchet  Mead.  Shakesp. 

The  laundress  must  be  sure  to  tear  her  smocks  in 
the  washing,  and  yet  wash  them  but  half.  Swift. 

La  undry,  n.  s.    [as  if  lavanderie  ] 

1.  The  room  in  which  clothes  are  M^ashed. 

l  lie  affairs  of  the  family  ought  to  be  consulted, 
whetlier  they  concern  the  stable,  dairy,  the  pan- 
try, or  laundry.  Smjt. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  washing. 

Chill ky  water  is  too  fretting,  as  appeareth  in 
lauiulru  of  cloaths,  which  wear  out  apace.  Bacon. 

LAVOLTA.  71.  s.  [la  volte.Yv.]  An 
old  dance,  in  which  was  much  turning 
and  much  capering.  Hanmer. 

I  cannot  sing. 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt ;  nor  sweeten  talk  ; 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games.  Shakesp. 

Laureate.  adj.  [laureatus,  Lat.] 
Decked  or  invested  with  a  laurel. 

Bid  Aiuaranlhus  all  his  beauty  shed. 
And  datfodillies  fill  their  caps  with  tears. 
To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 

Milton. 

Soft  on  her  lap  her  laureate  son  reclines.  Pope. 
Laurea'tion.  n.  s.  [from  laureate.]  It 
denotes,  in  the  Scottish  universities,  the 
act  or  state  of  having  degrees  conferred, 
as  they  have  in  some  of  them  a  flowery 
crown,  in  imitation  of  laurel  among  the 
ancients. 

LA'UREL.  n.s.  [laurus,  Lat.  laurier, 
Fr.]    A  tree,  called  also  the  cherry  bay. 

The  laurus  or  laurel  of  the  antients  is  affirmed 
by  naturalists  to  be  what  we  call  the  bay  Uee.Ains. 
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The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors. 
And  poets  sage.  Fairy  Queen, 

The  laurel  or  cherry-bay,  by  cutting  away  the 
side  branches,  will  rise  to  a  large  tree.  Mortimer. 
La'ureled.  adj.  [from  laurel.]  Crowned 
or  decorated  with  laurel ;  laureate, 
Hear'st  thou  the  news my  friend  !  th'  express 
is  come 

With  laurell'd  letters  from  the  camp  to  Rome. 

DrydtH. 

Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  see 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's,  looks  agree  ; 
Or  in  fair  series  laurell'd  bards  be  shown, 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison.  Pope. 

LAW.  n.  s.  [laga,  Sax.  loi,  Fr.  lawgh, 
Erse.] 

1 .  A  rule  of  action. 

That  which  doth  assign  unto  eacii  thing  the 
kind,  that  which  doth  moderate  the  force  and 
power,  that  which  doth  appoint  the  form  and 
measure  of  working ;  the  same  we  term  a  law. 

Hooker. 

Unhappy  man  !  to  break  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pfciding  in  his  children's  cause. Dri/d, 

2.  A  decree,  edict,  statute,  or  custom,  pub- 
lickly  established  as  a  rule  of  justice. 

Ordain  them  laws,  part  such  as  appertain 
To  civil  justice,  part  religious  rites.  Milton. 

Our  nation  would  not  give  laws  to  the  Irish, 
therefore  now  the  Irish  gave  laws  to  ihem.Davies. 

3.  A  decree  authoritatively  annexing  re- 
wards or  punishments  to  certain  actions. 

So  many  laws  argue  so  many  sins.  Milton. 
Laws  politique  among  men  presuming  man  to 
be  rebelliuns  Hooker. 

4.  Judicial  process. 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right.  Shakesv. 
He  hath  resisted  law. 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  publick  power.  Shakesp. 

Toin  Touciiy  is  a  fellow  fanicms  for  taking  the 
law  of  every  body  ;  there  is  not  one  in  the  town 
where  he  lives  that  he  has  not  sued  at  a  quarter- 
sessions.  Addison's  Spectator. 

5.  A  distinct  edict  or  rule. 

One  latv  is  s\:]h  into  two.     Baker  on  Learning. 
G.  Conformity  to  law  ;  any  thing  lawful. 
In  a  rebellion. 
When  what's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was 
law. 

Then  were  theyicliosen.         Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

7.  The  rules  or  axioms  of  science  :  as, 
the  laivs  of  mechanicks. 

8.  An  established  and  constant  mode  or 
process  ;  a  fixed  correspondence  of  cause 
and  effect :  as,  the  laws  of  magnetism. 

Natural  agents  have  their  law.  Hooker. 
I  dy'd,  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stay'd. 
Attending  Nature's  law.         Shahesj).  Cymbeline. 

9.  The  Mosaical  institution  :  distinguish- 
ed from  the  gospel. 

Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove. 
Save  by  these  shadowy  expiations.  Milton. 

10.  The  books  in  which  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion is  delivered  :  distinguished  from 
the  prophets. 

11.  A  particular  form  or  mode  of  trying 
and  judging :  as,  law  martial,  lam  mer- 
cantile, the  ecclesiastical  law  whereby 
we  are  governed. 

12.  Jurisprudence  ;  the  study  of  law :  as 
a  doctor  of  law. 

Law'breaker.  n.  s.  A  violator  of  the 
laws. 

Lawful,  adj.    [law  and  full.]  Agree- 
able to  law  ;  conformable  to  law  ;  al- 
lowed by  law  ;  legitimate  ;  legal. 
It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her. 

Matth.  xiv.  4. 
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Gloster's  bastard  son  was  kinder  to  his  fatlier, 
than  my  daughters  got  'tween  the  lawful  sheets. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Law'fully.   adv.    [from  lawful. 1  Le- 
gally ;  agreeable  to  law. 

This  bond  is  forfeit ; 
And  lawfulli)  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  Hesh.      Shakesp.  Merchajit  of  Venice. 

Though  it  be  not  against  strict  justice  for  a  man 
to  do  those  things  which  lie  miglit  otherwise  law- 
fully do,  albeit  his  neighbour  doth  take  occasion 
from  thence  to  conceive  in  his  mind  a  false  be- 
lief, yet  Cliristian  charity  will,  iij  many  cases, 
restrain  a  man.  South. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  tell  your  lordship,  the  king 
of  poets,  what  an  extent  of  power  you  have,  and 
how  laufully  you  may  exercise  it.  Dryden. 

La'wfulness.  n.  s.  [from  lawful.}  Le- 
gality ;  allowance  of  law. 

It  were  an  error  to  speak  further,  till  I  may  see 
some  sound  foundation  laid  of  the  lawfulness  of 
the  action.  Bacon. 
La'wgiver.  n.  s.  [law  and  giver.]  Le- 
gislator ;  one  that  makes  laws. 

Solomon  we  esteem  as  the  lawgiver  oi  oar  na,- 
tion.  Bacon. 

A  law  may  be  yery  reasonable  in  itself,  although 
one  does  not  know  the  reason  of  the  lawgivers. 

Swift. 

La'wgiving.    adj.     [law  and  giviiig.] 
Legislative. 

Lawgiving  heroes,  fam'd  for  taming  brutes, 
And  raising  cities  with  their  charming  lutes. 

Waller. 

La'wless.  adj.    [from  law.l 

1.  Unrestrained  by  any  law  ;  not  subject 
to  law. 

The  necessity  of  war,  which  among  human  ac- 
tions is  the  most  lawless,  hath  some  kind  of  affinity 
■with  the  necessity  of  law.  Raleigh's  Essays. 

The  lawless  tyrant,  who  denies 
To  know  their  God,  or  message  to  regard. 
Must  be  compelled.  _  Milton. 

Orpheus  did  not,  as  poets  feign,  tame  savage 
beasts, 

But  men  as  lawless,  and  as  wild  as  they.  Roscom. 

Not  the  gods,  nor  angry  Jove,  will  bear 
Thy  lawless  wand'ring  walks  in  open  air.  Dryden. 

Blind  as  the  Cyclops,  and  as  blind  as  he. 
They  own'd  a  lawless  savage  liberty, 
Like  that  our  painted  ancestors  so  priz'd, 
Ere  empire's  arts  their  breasts  had  civiliz'd.  Dry. 

He  meteor-like,  flames  lawless  through  the  void, 
Destroying  others,  by  himself  destroy  d.  Pope. 

2.  Contrary  to  law  ;  illegal. 

Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arms. 
He  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawless  course 
To  cut  off  those  that  have  ulFeuded  him.  Shakesp. 

We  cite  our  faults. 
That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  iuu)/ess  lives. S/ia'c. 

Thou  the  first,  lay  down  thy  lawless  claim  ; 
Thou  of  my  blood  who  bear'st  the  Julian  name. 

Dryden. 

La'wlessly.   adv.    [from  lawless.]  In 
a  manner  contrary  to  law. 

Fear  not,  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly.  Shakesp. 
La'wmaker.    n.s.    [law  and  maker.] 
Legislator ;  one  who  makes  laws ;  a 
law-giver. 

Their  judgment  is,  that  the  church  of  Christ 
should  admit  no  lawmakers  but  the  evangelists. 

Hooker. 

Lawn.  n.  s.    [land,  Dan.  lawn,  Welsh  ; 

lande,  Fr.] 
L  An  open  space  between  woods. 

Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interpus'd.  Blilton. 

His  mountains  were  shaded  with  young  trees, 
that  gradually  shot  up  into  groves,  wnods,  and 
forests,  intermixed  with  walks,  and  lawns,  and 
gardens.  Addison. 

Stern  beasts  in  trains  that  by  his  truncheon  fell, 
Now  grissly  forms  shoot  o'er  the  lawns  of  hell. 

Pope. 
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Interspers'd  in  lawns  and  opening  glades, 
Thin  trees  arise  that  shun  each  other  s  shades. 

Pope. 

2.  [Limn,  Fr.]  Fine  linen,  remarkable 
for  being  used  in  the  sleeves  of  bishops. 

Should'st  thou  bleed. 
To  stop  the  wounds  my  finest  lawn  I'd  tear. 
Wash  them  with  tears,  and  wipe  them  with  my 
hair.  Prior. 
From  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn, 
A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn.  Pope 

What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire  ; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn  rob'd  prelate  pay'd, 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  convey'd  ! 

Ticket 

La'wsuit.  n.  s.  [law  and  suit.]  A  pro- 
cess in  law  ;  a  litigation. 

The  giving  the  priest  a  right  to  the  tithe  would 
produce  lawsuits  and  wrangles  ;  his  attendance  on 
the  courts  of  justice  would  leave  his  people  with- 
out a  spiritual  guide.  Swift. 
La'wyer.  n.  s.  [from  laiv.]  Professor 
of  law  ;  advocate  ;  pleader. 

It  is  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd  lawyer,  you 
gave  me  nothing  for  it.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Is  the  law  evil,  because  some  lawyers  in  tlieir 
office  swerve  from  it  ?  H'hitgifte. 

I  have  entered  into  a  work  touching  laws,  in  a 
middle  term,  between  the  speculative  and  rever- 
end discourses  of  philosophers,  and  the  writings 
of  lawyers.  Bacon's  Holy  War. 

The  nymphs  with  scorn  beheld  their  foes. 
When  the  defendant's  council  rose  ; 
And,  what  no  lawyer  ever  lack'd. 
With  impudence  own'd  all  the  fact.  Swiji. 

Lax.  adj.    [laxus,  Lat.] 

1.  Loose  ;  not  confined. 

Inhabit  lag,  ye  pow'rs  of  heav'n  !  Milton. 

2.  Disunited  ;  not  strongly  combined. 

In  mines,  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  abound 
with  strata  of  stone,  suffer  much  more  than  those 
which  consist  of  gravel,  and  the  like  laxer  matter, 
v?hich  more  easily  give  way.  Woodward. 

3.  Vague  ;  not  rigidly  exact. 

Dialogues  were  only  tax  and  moral  discourses. 

Baker. 

4.  Loose  in  body,  so  as  to  go  frequently 
to  stool ;  laxative  medicines  are  such  as 
promote  that  disposition.  Quinci/. 

5.  Slack  ;  not  tense. 

By  a  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  that  goes  be- 
tween the  ear  and  the  palate,  they  can  hear  them- 
selves, though  their  outward  ear  be  stopt  by  the 
lax  membrane  to  all  sounds  that  come  that  way. 

Holder's  Elements  of  '  Speech. 
Lax.  n.  s.    A  looseness  ;  a  diarrhoea. 
Laxa'tion.  n.  s.    [laxatio,  Lat] 

1 .  The  act  of  loosening  or  slackening. 

2.  The  state  of  being  loosened  or  slack- 
ened. 

La'xative.  adj.  [laxatif,  Fr.  laxo,  Lat.] 
Having  the  power  to  ease  costiveness. 

Omitting  honey,  which  is  of  a  laxative  power 
itself ;  the  powder  of  loadstones  doth  rather  con- 
stipate and  bind,  than  purge  and  loosen  the  belly. 

Brown, 

The  oil  in  wax  is  emollient,  laxative,  and  ano- 
dyne.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

La'xative.  n.  s.  A  medicine  slightly 
purgative  ;  a  medicine  that  relaxes  the 
bowels  without  stimulation. 

Nought  profits  him  to  save  abandon'd  life, 
Nor  vomits  upward  aid,  nor  downward  laxative. 

D"iiden. 

La'xativeness.  n.  s.  [from  laxative.] 
Power  of  easing  costiveness. 

La'xity.  n.  s.    [laxitas,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  compression  ;  not  close  cohesion. 

The  former  causes  could  never  beget  whirlpools 
in  a  chaos  of  so  great  a  laxity  and  thinness. 

Bentley. 
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2.  Contrariety  to  rigorous  precision  :  as, 
laxity  of  expression. 

3.  Looseness  ;  not  costiveness. 

If  sometimes  it  cause  any  laxity,  it  is  in  the  same 
way  with  iron  unprepared,  whicli  will  disturb  some 
bodies,  and  work  by  purge  and  vomit.  Brown. 

4.  Slackness  :  contrariety  to  tension. 
Laiily  of  a  fihio,  is  that  degree  of  cohesion  in  its 

parts  which  a  small  force  can  alter,  so  as  to  in- 
crease its  length  beyond  what  is  natural.  Quincy. 

In  consideration  of  the  laxity  of  their  eyes,  they 
are  subject  to  relapse.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

5.  Openness  ;  not  closeness 

Hold  a  piece  of  paper  close  by  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  and  by  little  and  little  remove  it  further 
olF,  and  there  is  upon  the  paper  some  part  of  that 
which  I  see  in  the  candle,  and  it  grows  still  less 
and  less  as  I  remove  ;  so  that  if  I  would  trust  my 
sense,  I  should  believe  it  as  very  a  body  upon  the 
paper  as  in  the  candle,  though  infeebled  by  the 
laxity  of  the  channel  in  which  it  flows. 

Digby  on  Bodies. 

La'xness.  n.s.  Laxity;  not  tension  ; 
not  precision  ;  not  costiveness. 

For  tlie  free  passage  of  the  sound  into  the  ear, 
it  is  requisite  that  the  tympanum  be  tense,  and 
hard  stretched  ;  otherwise  the  laxness  of  that  mem- 
brane will  certainly  dead  and  damp  the  sound. 

Holder. 

Lay.    Preterite  of  li/e. 

0  !  would  the  quarrel  /ay  upon  our  heads. S/mfe. 
He  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  him  at  such 

time  as  he  lay  embassador  at  Constar;tinople 

Knolles.. 

When  Ahab  had  heard  those  words,  he  fasted, 
and  lay  in  sackcloth.  1  Kings,  xxi.  27. 

1  try'd  whatever  in  the  Godhead  lay.  Dryden.. 

He  rode  to  rouze  the  prey. 
That  shaded  by  the  fern  in  harBour  lay, 
And  thence  dislodged.       Dryden' s  K^night's  Tale. 

Leaving  Rome,  ni  my  way  to  Sienna,  I  lay  the 
first  nicht  at  h  village  in  the  territories  of  the  an- 
cient Veil.  Addison. 

How  could  he  have  the  retiredness  of  the  clois- 
ter, to  perform  all  those  acts  of  devotion  in,  when 
the  burthen  of  the  reformation  lay  upon  his  shoul- 
ders ?  Prancis  Attcrbury. 

The  presbytcilans  argued,  That  if  the  Pretender 
should  invade  those  parts  where  the  numbers  and 
estates  of  the  dissenters  chiefly  lay,  they  would  sit 
still.  Sivift. 

To  LAY.  V.  a.  [lecgan,  Sax.  Icggen,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  place ;  to  put ;  to  reposite.  This 
word  being  correlative  to  lie,  involves 
commonly  immobility  or  extension  ;  a 
punishment  laid,  is  a  punishment  that 
cannot  he  shaken  off;  in  immobility  is 
included  weight.  One  house  laid  to 
another,  implies  extension. 

He  laid  his  robe  from  him.  Jonah. 
They  have  laid  their  swords  under  their  heads. 

Eiekiel. 

Soft  on  the  flow'ry  lierb  I  found  me  laid.  Milt. 
He  sacrificing  laid 
The  entrails  on  the  wood.  Milton. 

2.  To  place  along. 

Seek  not  to  be  judge,  being  not  able  to  take 
away  iniquity,  lest  at  any  time  thou  fear  the  per- 
son of  the  mighty,  and  lay  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  thy  uprightness.  Ecclus. 

A  stone  was  laid  on  the  mouth  of  the  den. Dan. 

3.  To  beat  down  corn  or  grass. 

Another  ill  accident  is  laying  of  corn  with  great 
rains  in  harvest.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

lAt  no  sheep  there  play, 
Nor  frisking  kids  the  flowery  meadows  lay.  May. 

4).  To  keep  from  rising ;  to  settle ;  to  still. 
I'll  use  th'  advantage  of  my  power. 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blood. 

Shakesp. 

It  was  a  sandy  soil,  and  the  way  had  been  full 
of  dust  ;  but  an  hour  or  two  before  a  refreshing 
fragrant  shower  of  rain    -  '  '  '  '  the  dust.  Ray. 
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5  To  fix  deep  ;  to  dispose  regularly : 
either  of  these  notions  may  be  conceived 
from  the  following  examples  ;  but  regu- 
larity seems  rather  implied  ;  so  we  say, 
to  lay  bricks  ;  to  lay  planks. 

Scliisniaticks,  outliiws,  or  criminal  persons,  are 
not  fit  to  lay  the  fuundatioa  of  a  new  colony.  Bac. 

1  la\f  tlie  deep  foundations  of  a  wall, 
And  Enos,  naiii'd  from  nie,  the  city  call.  Drydeti. 

Men  will  be  apt  to  call  it  pulling  up  the  old 
foundations  of  knowledge  ;  I  persuade  myself 
tliat  the  way  I  have  pursued  lays  tliose  foundations 
surer.        '  Locke. 

6.  To  put ;  to  place. 

Then  lie  oli'ered  it  to  him  again  ;  then  he  put  it 
by  again  ;  hut,  to  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loth 
to  lay  his  fingers  otV  it.         SItakesp.  Julius  C<esar. 

Till  us  death  lay 
To  ripe  and  mellow,  we  are  but  stubborn  clay. 

Doime. 

They  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  recover. 

Mark. 

They,  who  so  state  a  question,  do  no  more  but 
separate  and  disentangle  the  parts  of  it,  one  from 
another,  and  lay  them,  when  so  disentangled,  in 
their  due  order.  Locke. 

We  to  tliy  name  our  annual  rites  will  pay. 
And  on  thy  altars  sacrifices  lay.      Pope's  itatius 

7.  To  bury  ;  to  inter. 

David  fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  unto  liis  fa- 
thers, and  saw  corruption.  Acts,  xiii.  36. 

8.  'Jo  station  or  place  privily. 

Lay  thee  an  ambush  for  the  city  behind  thee. 

Josh.  viii.  2. 

The  wicked  have  laid  a  snare  for  me.  Psalms. 

Lay  not  wait,  O  !  wicked  man,  against  the 
dwelling  of  the  righteous.  Prov.  xxiv.  15 

Q.  To  spread  on  a  surface. 

The  colouring  upon  those  maps  should  be  laid 
oil  so  thin,  as  not  to  obscure  or  conceal  any  part 
of  the  lines.  l\  atts. 

10.  To  paint ;  to  enamel. 

The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in 
fading  colours  ;  and,  if  not  sometimes  refreshed, 
vanish  and  disappear.  Locke. 

1 1 .  To  put  into  any  state  of  quiet. 

They  bragged,  that  they  doubted  not  but  to 
abuse,  and  lay  asleep,  the  queen  and  council  of 
England.  Bacon. 

12.  To  calm  ;  to  still ;  to  quiet ;  to  allay. 
Friends,  loud  tumults  are  not  laid 

With  half  the  easiness  that  they  are  rais'd.  B.  Jon. 

Thus  pass'd  the  night  so  foul,  till  morning  fair 
Came  forth  with  pilgrim  steps  in  amice  grey, 
Who  with  her  radiant  finger  still'd  tlie  roar 
Of  thunder,  chas'd  the  clouds,  and  laid  the  winds. 

Milton. 

After  a  tempest,  when  the  winds  are  laid. 
The  calm  sea  wonders  at  the  wrecks  it  made. 

Waller. 

I  fear'd  I  should  hare  found 
A  tempest  in  your  soul,  and  came  to  lay  it.Doih. 

At  once  the  wind  was  laid,  the  whisp'ring  sound 
Wasd  umb,  arising  earthquake  rock'd  the  groinid. 

Dry  den. 

To  prohibit  a  spirit  to  walk. 

The  husband  found  no  charm  to  lati  the  devil 
in  a  petticoat,  but  the  rattling  of  a  bladder  with 
beans  in  it.  L'Estrange. 
14...  To  set  on  the  table. 

I  laid  meat-unto  them.  Hos.  xi.  4. 

15.  To  propagate  plants  by  fixing  their 
twigs  in  the  ground. 

The  chief  time  of  laying  gilliflowers  is  in  July, 
when  the  flowers  are  gone.  Mortuner's  Husbandry. 

1 6.  To  wager ;  to  stake. 

But  since  you  w  K  Le  mad,  and  since  you  may 
Suspect  ray  courage,  if  I  should  not  lay  ; 
The  pawn  "I  protfer  shall  be  full  as  good.  Dryden. 

17.  To  reposite  any  thing. 

Tlie  sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and  the 
swallow  a  nest,  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her 
yung-  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  3. 

18.  Tp  exclude  eggs. 
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After  the  egg there  is  no  further  growth  or 
nourishment  from  the  female.     Bacon's  Nut.  Hist. 

A  hen  mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk  tor  an  egg,  and 
sits  upon  it ;  she  is  nisensihle  of  an  increase  or 
diminution  in  the  number  of  those  she  lays. Addis. 

19.  To  apply  with  violence  ;  as,  to  lay 
blows. 

Lay  siege  against  it,  and  build  a  fort  against  it, 
and  cast  a  mount  against  it.  Ezek.  iv.  2. 

Never  more  shall  my  torn  mind  be  heal'd. 
Nor  taste  the  gentle  comforts  of  repose  ! 
A  dreadful  band  of  gloomy  cares  surround  me. 
And  lay  strong  siege  to  my  distracted  soul. P/ii/i/js. 

20.  To  apply  nearly. 

She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her 
hands  hold  the  distalf.  Prov.  xxxi.  19. 

It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than 
to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting  ;  for  that  is  the  end 
of  all  men,  and  the  living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart. 

Eccles.  vii.  2. 

The  peacock  laid  it  extremely  to  heart,  that,  be- 
ing Juno's  darling  bird,  he  had  not  the  nightin- 
gale's voice.  L'Estrange. 

He  that  really  lays  these  two  things  to  heart, 
the  extreme  necessity  that  he  is  in,  and  the  small 
possibility  of  help,  will  never  come  coldly  to  a 
work  of  that  concernment.  Duppa. 

21.  To  add  ;  to  conjoin. 

Wo  unt9  them  that  lay  field  to  field.   Isa,  v.  8. 

22.  To  put  in  a  state ;  implying  somewhat 
of  disclosure. 

If  the  sinus  lie  distant,  lay  it  open  first,  and  cure 
that  apertion  before  you  divide  that  in  ano.  Wise. 
The  wars  have  laid  whole  countries  waste. /4ddis. 

23.  To  scheme  ;  to  contrive. 

Every  breast  she  did  with  spirit  inflame. 
Yet  still  fresh  projects  lay'd  the  giey-ey'd  dame. 

Chapman. 

Homer  is  like  liis  Jupiter,  has  his  tenors,  shak- 
ing Olympus  ;  Virgil,  like  the  same  power  in  his 
benevolence,  counselling  with  the  gods,  lauing 
plans  for  empires.  Pupe. 

Don  Diego  and  we  have  laid  it  so,  that  before 
the  rope  is  well  about  thy  neck,  he  will  brc:ik  in 
and  cut  ihee  down.  Arbuthnot. 

24.  To  charge  as  a  payment. 

A  tax  laid  upon  land  seems  hard  to  the  land- 
holder, because  it  is  so  much  money  going  out  of 
his  pocket.  '  Locke. 

25.  To  impute  ;  to  charge. 

Preoccujjied  with  what 
You  rather  must  do,  than  what  you  should  do, 
Made  you  against  the  grain  to  voice  him  consul. 
Lav  the  fault  on  us.  Shakesp. 

How  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answered.' 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept  short,  restrain'd,  and  out  of 
haunt. 

This  mad  young  man.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

\^  e  need  not  lay  new  matter  to  his  charge. 67(a/(. 

Men  groan  froni  out  of  the  city,  yet  God  layetli 
not  folly  to  them.  Job,  xxiv.  12. 

Let  us  be  glad  of  this,  and  all  our  fears 
Laii  on  his  providence.  Paradise  Regain'd. 

'I  he  writers  of  those  times  lay  the  disgraces  and 
ruins  of  their  country  upon  the  numbers  and 
fierceness  of  those  savage  nations  that  invaded 
them,  _        _  Temple. 

They  lay  want  of  invention  to  his  charge  ;  a  ca- 
pital crime.  Dryden  s  X.neid. 

You  represented  it  to  the  queen  as  wholly  in- 
nocent of  those  crimes  which  were  laid  unjustly  to 
its  charge.  Dryden. 

They  lay  file  blame  on  the  poor  little  ones. Loc/ce. 

There  was  eagerness  on  both  sides  ;  but  this  is 
far  from  laying  a  blot  upon  Luther.  Atterbury. 

26.  To  impose,  as  evil  or  punishment.  < 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  life 

That  age,  ach,  penury,  imprisonmtnt. 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 

To  what  we  fear  of  death.    Shak.  Meas.fnr  Meas. 

Thou  slialt  not  be  to  him  as  an  usurer,  neither 
shall  thou  lay  upon  him  usury.        Eiod.  xx.  25. 

The  Lord  shall  lay  the  fear  of  you,  and  the 
dread  of  you  upon  all  tlie  land.        Deut.  xi.  25. 

These  words  were  not  spoken  to  Adam  :  nei- 
ther, indeed,  was  there  any  grant  in  them  made 
to  Adam,-  but  a  uunishmeiit iaicZ  upoiiEve.Luc/cf. 
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27-  To  enjoin  as  a  duty,  or  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion. 

It  seemed  good  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  bur- 
den. Acts,  XV.  28. 

Whilst  you /ai/ on  your  friend  the  favour,  ac- 
quit him  of  the  debt.  Wycherley. 

A  prince  who  never  disobey'd. 
Not  when  the  most  severe  commands  were  laid, 
Nor  want,  nor  exile  with  his  duty  weigh'd.  Dryd. 

You  see  what  obligation  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity lays  upon  us  to  holiness  of  life.  Tillalson, 

Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  critick  lays. 
For  not  to  know  some  trifles  is  a  praise.  Pope. 

28.  To  exhibit ;  to  offer. 

It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to  deliver 
any  man  to  die,  before  that  he  which  is  accused 
have  the  accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  licence 
to  answer  for  himself  concerning  the  crime  laid 
agahist  him.  Acts,  xxv.  16. 

Till  he  lays  his  indictment  in  some  certain  coun- 
try, we  do  not  think  ourselves  bound  to  answer. 

Atterbv,ry. 

29.  To  throw  by  violence. 

He  bringeth  down  them  that  dwell  on  high  ;  the 
lofty  city  he  layeth  it  low,  even  to  the  ground. 

is.  xxvi.  5. 

Brave  Cseneus  laid  Ortygius  on  the  plain, 
'The  victor  Caeneus  was  by  Turnus  sliiiii.  Dryden. 

He  took  the  quiver  and  the  trusty  bow 
Achates  us'd  to  bear  ;  the  leaders  first 
He  laid  along,  and  then  the  vulgar  pierc'd.  Dryd. 

30.  "^I'o  place  in  comparison. 

Lay  down  by  those  pleasures  the  fearful  and 
dangerous  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  then  there 
will  be  found  no  comparison.  Raleii^h. 

31.  To  lay  apart.     To  reject;  to  put 
away. 

lay  apart  all  fillliiiiess,  James,  i.  21. 

32.  7b  lay  aside.    To  put  away  ;  not  to 
retain. 

Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  us.  Heb.  xii.  1. 

Amaze  us  not  with  that  majestick  frown, 
But  lay  aside  the  greatness  of  your  CTav,n.Waller. 

Koscommon  first,  then  Mulgrave  rose,  like  light; 
The  Stagyrite,  and  Horace,  laid  aside, 
Inform'd  by  them,  we  need  no  ftreign  guide. 

Granville. 

Retention  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our 
minds,  those  ideas  which,  after  imprinting,  have 
disappeared,  or  have  been  laid  ustde  out  of  sight. 

Locke. 

When  by  just  vengeance  guilty  mortals  perish. 
The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasure, 
And  lay  the  uplifted  thunder-bolt  aside.  Addison. 

33.  To  lay  away.    To  put  from  one  ;  not 
to  keep. 

Queen  Esther  laid  away  her  ghjiious  apparel, 
and  put  on  the  garments  of  anguish.  Est/!er,xiv.2. 

34.  To  lay  bejort.     To  expose  to  view  ; 
to  shew  ;  to  display. 

I  cannot  better  satisfy  your  piet3',  than  by  lay- 
ing before  you  a  prospect  of  your  labours.  Wake. 
That  treaty  hath  been  laid  before  the  commons. 

Swift. 

Their  office  it  is  to  lay  the  business  of  the  nation 
before  him.  Addison. 

35.  To  lay  by.    To  reserve  for  some  fu- 
ture time. 

Let  every  one  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath 
prospered  him.  1  Cor.  xvi.  2. 

36.  To  lay  by.    To  put  from  one ;  to 
dismiss. 

Let  brave  spirits  that  have  fitted  themselves 
for  command,  either  by  sea  or  land,  not  be  laid  by 
as  persons  unnecessary  for  the  time.  Bacon. 

She  went  away,  and  laid  by  her  veil.  Genesis. 

Did  they  not  swear  to  live  and  die  ' 
With  Essex,  and  straight  laid  him  by  ?  Hudibras. 

For  that  look,  which  does  your  people  awe. 
When  in  your  throne  and  rohes  you  give  'em  law. 
Lay  it  by  here,  and  give  a  gentler  smile.  Walker. 

Darkness,  which  fairest  nymphs  disarms. 
Defends  us  ill  from  Mira's  charms  ; 
Mira  can  lay  her  beauty  by, 
Take  no  advantage  of  the  eye, 
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Quit  all  that  Le\y^s  art  can  take, 
And  yet  a  tliousHud  captives  make.  IValler. 

Then  he  lays  hu  the  puhlick  care, 
Thinks  of  providing  for  an  heir  ; 
Learus  how  to  get,  and  how  to  spare.  Denhatn 

The  Tuscan  king 
Laid  by  the  lance,  aii^  took  liini  to  the  sVmn.Dry. 

Wliere  Daedalus  his  borrow'd  wings  laid  by. 
To  that  obscure  retreat  I  chuse  to  fly.  Dryden. 

My  zeal  for  you  must  lay  the  father  by, 
And  plead  my  country's  cause  against  iny  son. 

Dryden. 

Fortune,  conscious  of  your  destiny. 
E'en  then  took  care  to  lay  you  softly  by  ; 
And  wrapp'd  your  fate  among  her  precious  things, 
Kept  fresh  to  be  unfolded  witl:  your  king's.  Dry. 

Dismiss  your  rage,  and  lay  your  weapons  bij. 
Know  1  protect  them,  and  they  shall  not  die.  Dry. 

When  their  displeasure  is  once  declared,  the_y 
ought  not  presently  to  lay  by  the  severity  of  their 
brows,  but  restore  their  chifdren  to  their  former 
grace  with  some  difficulty.  Locke. 

37.  To  lay  down.  To  deposit  as  a  pledge, 
equivalent,  or  satisfaction. 

I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.    John,  x.  15. 
For  her,  my  lord, 
I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do't.  Sir, 
Please  you  t'  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
I'  th'  eyes  of  Heaven.  Shakesp. 

38.  To  lay  down.    To  quit ;  to  resign. 
The  soldier  being  once  brought  in  for  the  ser- 
vice, 1  wil(  not  have  him  to  lay  down  his  arms  any 
more.  Spenser  on  Ireland, 

Ambitious  conquerors,  in  their  mad  career, 
Check'd  by  thy  voice,  lay  down  the  sword  and 
spear.  Blackmore's  Creation. 

The  story  of  the  tragedy  is  purely  fiction  ;  for  I 
take  it  up  where  the  history  Jias  laid  it  down.Dry. 

39.  To  lay  down.  To  commit  to  repose. 
IwilWai/mec/u?()n  in  peace  and  sleep.  Psai  xlviii. 
And  they  lati  themselves  down  upon  cloaths  laid 

to  pledge  ny  every  altar.  Amos,  ii.  8. 

We  lay  us  down,  to  sleep  away  our  cares  ;  night 
shuts  up  the  senses.  Glanville's  Scepsis. 

Some  god  conduct  me  to  the  sacred  shades. 
Or  lift  me  high  to  Hajmus'  hilly  crown. 
Or  in  the  plains  of  Tempe  lay  me  down.  Dryden. 

40.  To  lay  down.    To  advance  as  a  pro- 
position. 

I  have  laid  down,  in  some  measure,  the  descriji- 
tion  of  the  old  known  world.  Abbot. 

Kircher  lays  it  doivn  as  a  certain  principle,  that 
there  never  was  any  people  so  rude,  which  did 
not  acknowledge  and  worship  one  supreme  deity. 

Stilling  fleet. 

I  must  lay  down  this  for  your  encouragement, 
that  we  are  no  limger  now  under  the  heavy  yoke 
of  a  perfect  unsinnmg  obedience.  Wake. 

Plato  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  whatever 
is  permitted  to  befal  a  just  man,  whether  poverty 
or  sickness,  sliall,  either  in  life  or  death,  conduce 
to  his  good.  Addison. 

From  the  maxims /aid  down  many  may  conclude 
that  there  had  been  abuses.  Swift. 

41.  To  lay  for.    To  attempt  by  ambush, 
or  insiduous  practises. 

He  embarked,  being  hardly  iaid /br  at  sea  by 
Cortug-ogli,  a  famous  pirate.  KnoUes. 

42.  To  lay  forth.    To  diffuse  ;  to  expa- 
tiate. 

O  bird  !  the  delight  of  gods  and  of  men  !  and 
so  he  lays  himself  Joj'j/i  upon  the  gracefulness  of 
the  raven,  L' Estrange. 

43.  To  lay  forth.    To  place  when  dead 
in  a  decent  posture. 

Embalm  me. 
Then  lay  me  forth  ;  although  unqueen'd,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me.  Shak. 

44.  To  lay  hold  of.    To  seize  ;  to  catch. 

Then  shah  his  father  and  his  mother  lay  hold  on 
liim,  and  bring  him  out.  Deut.  xxi.  19. 

Favourable  seasons  of  aptitude  and  inclination, 
be  heedfully  laid  hold  of.  Locke. 

45.  To  lay  in.    To  store ;  to  treasure. 

Let  the  main  part  of  the  ground  employed  to 
gardens  or  curn  be  to  a  common  stock  ;  and  laid 
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in,  and  stored  up,  and  then  delivered  out  in  pro 
portion.  Bacon. 

A  vessel  and  provisions  laid  in  large 
For  man  and  beast.  Milton. 

An  equal  stock  of  wit  and  valour 
He  had  laid  in,  by  birth  a  taylor.  Hudibras. 

They  saw  the  happiness  of  a  private  life,  but 
they  thought  they  had  not  yet  enough  to  make 
them  happy,  they  would  have  more,  and  htid  in 
to  make  their  solitude  luxurious.  Dryden. 

Readers,  who  are  in  the  flower  of  their  youth, 
should  labour  at  those  accomplishments  which 
may  setolf  their  persons  when  their  bloom  is  gone, 
and  to  lay  in  timely  provisions  for  manhood  and 
old  age.  Addison's  Guardian. 

46.    To  lay  on.  To  apply  with  violence. 

We  make  no  excuses  for  the  obstinate  :  blows 
are  the  proper  remedies  ;  but  blows  laid  on  in  a 
way  different  from  the  ordinary.  Locke  on  Edticat. 
17.  To  lay  open.    To  shew  ;  to  expose. 

Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and 
speak. 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gn.ss  conceit, 

Smother'd  in  errours,  feeble,  shallovr,  weak, 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  word's  deceit.  Shak. 
A  fool  layeth  i>;;e»i-hi9  folly.  Ptod.  xiii.  16. 

48.  To  lay  over.    To  iucrust  ;  to  cover  ; 
to  decorate  superficially. 

Wo  unto  him  that  saith  to  the  wood.  Awake  ; 
to  the  dumb  stone,  Arise,  it  shall  teach  :  behold, 
it  is  laid  over  with  gold  and  silver,  and  there  is  no 
breath  at  all  in  the  midst  of  it.  Habb.  ii.  19. 

49.  To  lay  out.    To  expend. 
Fathers  are  wont  to  lay  up  for  their  sons. 

Thou  for  thy  son  art  bent  to  lay  out  all.  Milton. 

Tycho  Brahe  laid  out,  besides  his  time  and  in- 
dustry, much  greater  sums  of  money  on  instru- 
ments than  any  man  we  ever  heard  of.  Boyle. 

The  blood  and  treasure  tlvat's  laid  out. 
Is  thrown  away,  and  goes  for  nought.  Hudibras. 

If  you  can  get  a  good  tutor,  you  will  never  re- 
pent the  charge  ;  but  will  always  have  the  satis- 
faction (o  think  it  the  money,  of  all  other,  the 
best  laid  out.  Locke. 

I,  in  this  venture,  double  gains  pursue. 
And  laid  out  all  my  stock  to  purchase  you.  Dryd. 

My  father  never  at  a  time  like  this 
Would  layout  his  great  soul  in  words,  and  waste 
Such  precious  moments.  Addison's  Cato. 

A  melancholy  thing  to  see  the  disorders  of  a 
houshold  that  is  under  the  conduct  of  an  angry 
stateswoman,  who  lays  out  all  her  thoughts  upon 
the  puhlick,  and  is  only  attentive  to  find  out  mis- 
carriages in  the  ministry.       Addison's  Freeholder. 

When  a  man  spends  his  whole  life  among  the 
stars  and  planets,  or  lays  out  a  twelve-month  on 
the  spots  in  the  sun,  however  noble  his  specula- 
tions may  be,  they  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  bur- 
lesque. Addison. 

Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying 
tlie  face  ;  she  has  touched  it  with  vermillion, 
planted  in  it  a  double  row  of  ivory,  and  made  it 
the  seat  of  smiles  and  blushes.  Addison. 

50.  To  lay  out.  To  display  ;  to  discover. 
He  was  dangerous,  and  takes  occasion  to  lay  out 

bigotry,  and  false  confidence,  in  all  its  colours. 

Atterbury. 

51.  To  lay  out.    To  dispose;  to  plan. 

The  garden  is  laid  out  into  a  grove  for  fruits,  a 
vineyard,  and  an  allotment  for  olives  and  herbs. 

Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

52.  To  lay  out.  With  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun, to  exert ;  to  put  forth. 

No  selfish  man  will  be  concerned  to  lay  out  him- 
self for  the  good  of  his  country.  Smalridge. 

53.  To  lay  to.    To  charge  upon. 

When  we  began,  in  courteous  manner,  to  lay  his 
unkindness  untoh'un,  he,  seeing  himself  confront- 
ed by  so  many,  like  a  resolute  orator,  went  not  to 
denial,  but  to  justify  his  cruel  falshood.  Sidney. 

54.  To  lay  to.    To  apply  with  vigour. 

Let  children  be  hired  to  lay  to  their  bones. 
From  fallow  as  needeth,  to  gather  up  stones. 

Tusser. 

We  should  now  lay  to  our  hands  to  root  them 
up,  and  cannot  tell  for  what. 

"Oxford  Reasons  against  the  Covenant. 
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55.  To  lay  to.    To  harass  ;    to  attack. 
The  great  master  having  a  careful  eye  over 

every  part  of  the  city,  went  himself  unto  the  .sta- 
tion, which  was  then  hardly  laid  to  by  the  Bassa 
Mustapha.  Knolles. 

Whilst  he  this,  and  that,  and  each  man's  blow, 
Doth  eye,  defend,  and  shift,  being  laid  to  sore  ; 
Backwards  he  bears.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

56.  To  lay  together.  To  collect ;  to  bring 
into  one  view. 

If  we  /at/  all  these  things  together,  and  consider 
the  parts,  rise,  and  degrees  of  his  sin,  we  shall 
find  that  it  was  not  for  nothing.  South. 

Many  people  apprehend  danger  for  want  of 
taking  the  true  measure  of  things,  and  laying  mat- 
ters rightly  together.  V'Estmnge. 

My  readers  will  be  very  well  pleased,  to  see  so 
many  useful  hints  upon  this  sulaject  laid  together 
in  so  clear  and  concise  a  manner. /Iddis.  Guardian. 

One  series  of  consequences  will  not  serve  the 
turn,  but  many  different  and  opposite  deductions 
must  be  examined,  and  laid  together,  before  a  man 
can  come  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  point 
in  question.  Locke. 

57.  To  lay  under.    To  subject  to. 
A  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  views, 

To  civilize  the  rude  unpolish'J  world. 

And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws.  Addison. 

58.  To  lay  up.    To  confine  to  the  bed  or 
chamber. 

In  the  East  Indies,  the  general  remedy  of  al' 
subject  to  the  gout,  is  rubbing  with  hands  till  the 
motion  raise  a  violent  heat  about  the  joints  : 
where  it  was  chiefly  used,  no  one  was  ever 
troubled  much,  or  laid  up  bv  that  disease. 

Temple. 

j9.  To  lay  up.    To  store  ;  to  treasure  ; 
to  reposite  for  future  use. 

St.  Paul  did  will  them  of  the  church  of  Corinth, 
every  man  to  lay  up  somewhat  by  him  upon  the 
Sunday,  till  himself  did  come  thither,  to  send 
it  to  the  church  of  Jerusalem  for  relief  of  the 
poor  there.  _  Hooker. 

Those  things  which  at  the  first  are  obscure  and 
hard,  when  memory  hath  laid  them  up  for  a  time, 
judgment  afterwards  growing  explaineth  them. 

Hooker. 

That  which  reraaineth  over,  lay  up  to  be  kept 
until  the  morning.  Exod.  xvi.  23. 

The  king  must  preserve  the  revenues  of  his 
crown  without  diminution,  and  lay  up  treasures  in 
store  against  a  time  of  extremity.  Bacon. 

The  whole  was  tilled,  and  the  harvest  laid  up  in 
several  granaries.  Temple. 

I  will  lay  up  your  words  for  y<,u  till  time  shall 
serve.  Dryden. 

This  faculty  of /aiy/n^  and  retaining  ideas, 
several  other  animals  have  to  a  great  degree,  as 
well  as  man.  Locke. 

What  right,  wliat  true,  what  fit,  we  justly  call. 
Let  this  be  all  my  care  ;  for  this  is  all  ; 
'I'o  lay  this  harvest  up,  and  hoard  with  haste 
What  every  day  will  want,  and  most,  the  last. 

Pope. 

To  Lay.  v.  n. 

1.  To  bring  eggs. 

Hens  will  greedily  eat  the  herb  which  will 
make  them  lay  the  better.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

2.  To  contrive  ;  to  form  a  scheme. 

Which  mov'd  the  king, 
By  all  the  aptest  means  could  be  procur'd. 
To  lay  to  draw  him  in  by  any  train. 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 

3.  To  lay  about.    To  strike  on  all  sides ; 
to  act  with  great  diligence  and  vigour. 

At  once  he  wards  and  strikes,  he  takes  and  pays, 
Now  forc'd  to  yield,  now  forcing  to  invade, 

Before,  behind,  and  round  about  him  lays.Speni. 

And  laid  about  in  fight  move  busily, 
Than  th'  Amazonian  dame  Penthesile. ,  Hudiftrus. 

In  the  late  successful  rebellion,  how  studiously 
did  they  lay  about  them,  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the 
king  ?  South, 

He  provides  elbow-room  enough  for  his  con- 
science to  lay  about,  and  have  its  full  play  lu.Soulh. 
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4.  To  lay  at.  To  strike;  to  endeavour  to 
strike. 

Fiercely  the  good  man  did  at  him  lay, 
Tlie  blade  oft  groaned  under  the  blow.  Spenser. 

The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  him  cannot 
hold.  Job. 

5.  To  laij  in  for.  To  make  overtures  of 
oblique  invitation. 

I  have  laid  in  for  these,  by  rebating  the  satire, 
where  justice  would  allow  it,  from  carrying  too 
sharp  au  edge.  Dryden. 

6.  To  lay  on.  To  strike;  to  beat  with- 
out intermission. 

His  heart  laid  on,  as  if  it  try'd 
To  force  a  passage  through  his  side.  Hudibras. 

Answer,  or  answer  not,  'tis  all  the  same. 
He  lays  me  on,  and  makes  rae  bear  the  blame. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  lay  on.  To  act  with  vehemence  : 
'  used  of  expences. 

'My  father  has  made  her  mistress 
Of  the  feast,  and  she  lays  it  on.  Shakesp. 

8.  To  lay  out.    To  take  measures, 

I  made  strict  enquiry  wherever  I  came,  and  laid 
out  for  intelligence  of  all  places,  where  tiie  intrails 
of  the  eai  th  were  laid  open.  Woodivard. 

9.  To  lay  upon.  To  importune  ;  to  re- 
quest with  earnestness  and  incessantly. 
Obsolete. 

All  the  people  laid  se  earnestly  upon  him  to  talte 
that  w  ar  in  hand,  that  they  said  the_y  would  never 
bear  arms  more  against  the  Turks,  if  he  omitted 
that  occasion.  Knolles. 
Lay.  n.s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  row  ;  a  stratum  ;  a  layer  ;  one  rank 
in  a  series,  reckoned  upwards. 

A  viol  should  liave  a  lay  of  wire-strings  below, 
as  close  to  the  belly  as  the  lute,  and  then  the 
strings  of  guts  mounted  upon  a  bridge  as  in  ordi- 
nary viols,  that  the  upper  strings  strucken  might 
make  the  lower  resound.  Bacon. 

Upon  this  they  lay  a  layer  of  stone,  and  upon 
that  a  lull  of  wood.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

2.  A  wager. 

It  is  esteemed  an  even  lay,  whether  any  man 
lives  ten  years  longer  :  I  suppese  it  is  the  same, 
that  one  of  any  ten  might  die  within  one  year. 

Craunt. 

Lay.  n.s.  [ley,  leaj,  Sax.  ley,  Scott.] 
Grassy  ground  ;  meadow  ;  ground  un- 
plowed,  and  kept  for  cattle  :  more  fre- 
quently, and  more  properly,  written  lea. 

A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flow'ry  lay 
They  saw.  Dryden's  Flower  and  Leaf. 

The  plowing  of  layes  is  the  first  plowing  up  of 
grass  ground  fur  corn.         Mi>!"(!me)''s  Husbandry. 

Lay.  n.  s.  [lay,  Fr.  It  is  said  originally 
to  signify  sorrow  or  complaint,  and  then 
to  have  been  transferred  to  poems  writ- 
ten to  express  sorrow.  It  is  derived  by 
the  French  from  lessus,  Lat.  a  funeral 
song ;  but  is  found  likewise  in  the  Teu- 
tonick  dialect :  ley,  koS,  Sax.  key, 
Dan.]  A  song  ;  a  poem.  It  is  scarce- 
ly used  but  in  poetry. 

To  the  maiden's  sounding  timbrels  sung, 
In  well  attuned  notes,  a  joyous  lay.  Fairy  Queen. 

Soon  he  sluraber'd,  fearing  not  be  harm'd, 
The  whiles  with  a  loud  lay,  she  thus  him  sweetly 
charin'd.  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

This  is  a  most  majestick  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charming  lays.  Shakesp. 

fOor  then  the  solemn  nightingale 
Ceas'd  warbling,  but  all  night  tun'd  her  soft  lays. 

Milton. 
If  Jove's  will  ' 
Have  link'd  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay, 
Now  timely  sing.  Milton. 

He  reacli'd  the  nymph  with  Us  harmonious  lay, 
Whom  all  his  charms  could  not  incline  to  stay. 

Waller. 
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On  Ceres  let  him  call,  and  Ceres  praise 
With  uncouth  dances,  and  witli  country  lays.Dry. 

Ev'u  gods  incline  their  ravish'd  ears. 
And  tune  their  own  harmonious  spheres 
To  his  immortal  lays.  Dennis. 
Lay.  adj.    [laicus,  I.,at.  Aa©-]    Not  cle 
rical ;  regarding  or  belonging  to  the 
people  as  distinct  from  the  clergy. 

All  this  they  had  by  law,  and  none  repin'd, 
The  pref'rence  was  but  due  to  Levi's  kind  : 
But  when  some  lay  preferment  fell  by  chance, 
The  Gourmands  made  it  their  inheritance.  Dryd. 

Lay  persons,  married  or  unmarried,  being  doc- 
tors of  the  civil  law,  may  be  chancellors,  omcials, 
&c.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

It  might  well  startle 
Our  lay  unlearned  faith.  Rowe. 
La'yer.  71.  s.    [from  lay.^ 

1.  A  stratum,  or  row  ;  a  bed ;  one  body 
spread  over  another. 

A  lai/er  of  rich  mould  beneath,  and  about  this 
natural  earth  to  nourish  the  tibres,  Evelyn. 

The  terrestrial  matter  is  disposed  into  strata  or 
layers,  placed  one  upon  another,  in  like  manner  as 
any  earthly  sediment,  settling  down  from  a  flood 
in  great  quantity,  will  naturally  be.  Woodward. 

2.  A  sprig  of  a  plant. 

Many  trees  may  be  propagated  by  layers :  this 
is  to  be  performed  by  slittnig  the  branches  a  little 
way,  and  laying  them  under  the  mould  about  half 
afoot;  the  ground  should  be  first  made  very 
light,  and,  after  they  are  laid,  they  should  have  a 
little  water  given  them  :  if  they  do  not  comply 
well  in  the  laying  of  them  down,  they  must  be 
pegged  down  with  a  hook  or  two  ;  and  if  tliey 
liave  taken  sufficient  root  by  the  next  winter,  they 
must  be  cut  olf  from  the  main  plants,  and  planted 
in  the  nursery  :  Some  twist  the  branch,  or  bare 
the  rind;  and  if  it  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ground, 
they  fasten  a  tuh  or  basket  near  the  branch,  which 
they  fill  with  good  mould,  and  lay  the  branch  in 
it.  Miller. 

Transplant  also  carnation  seedlings,  give  your 
layers  fresh  earth,  and  set  them  in  the  shade  for  a 
week.  Evelyn, 

3.  A  hen  that  lays  eggs. 

The  oldest  are  always  reckoned  the  best  sitters, 
and  the  youngest  the  best  layers.  Mortimer. 

Layman,  n.s.    [lay  and  man.] 

1 .  One  of  the  people  distinct  from  the 
clergy. 

Laymen  will  neither  admonish  one  anether 
tliemselves,  nor  suffer  ministers  to  do  it. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Since  a  trust  nmst  be,  she  thought  it  best 
To  put  it  out  of  bxymens  pow'r  at  Teast, 
And  for  their  solemn  vows  prepar'd  a  priest.  Dry. 

Where  can  b^'  the  grievance,  that  an  eccle- 
siastical landlord  should  expect  a  thir<l  part  value 
for  his  lands,  his  title  as  antient,  and  as  legal,  as 
that  of  a  layman,  wlio  is  seldom  guilty  of  giving 
such  beneficial  bargains  ?  Swft. 

2.  An  image  used  by  painters  in  contriv- 
ing attitudes. 

You  are  to  have  a  layman  almost  as  big  as  the 
life  for  every  figure  in  particular,  besides  the  na- 
tural figure  before  you.  Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 

La'ystall.  n.s.    An  heap  of  dung. 
Scarce  could  he  footing  find  in  that  foul  way. 
For  many  corses,  like  a  great  lay-stall 

Of  murdered  men,  which  therein  strewed  lay. 

Spenser. 

La'zar.  n.  s.  [from  Lazarus  in  the  gos- 
pel.] One  deformed  and  nauseous  with 
filthy  and  pestilential  diseases. 

They  ever  after  in  most  wretched  case, 
Like  loathsome  laiurs,  by  the  hedges  I  ay.  F.  Queen. 

I'll  be  sworn,  and  sworn  upon't,  she  never 
shrowded  any  but  lazars.  Shakesp. 

I  am  weary  with  drawing  the  deformities  of 
life,  and  lazars  of  the  people,  where  every  figure 
of  imperfection  more  resembles  me.  Dryden. 

Life  he  labours  to  refine 
Daily,  nor  of  his  little  stock  denies 
Fit  alms  to  lazars,  merciful  and  meek.  Philips. 
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\  n.  s.  [lazaret,  Fr.  laz- 
3    zaretto,  Ital.  from  la- 


La'zAR  HOUSE. 

Lazare'tto. 
zaT.]    A  house  for  the  reception  of  the 
diseased ;  an  hospital. 

A  place 

Before  his  eyes  appear'd,  sad,  noisome,  dark, 
A  lazar-house  it  seemed,  where  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseas'd.  Milton. 

La'zarwort.    n.  *•    [laserpitimn.]  A 
plant. 

La'zily.  adv.  [from  lazy.]    Idly;  slug- 
gishly ;  heavily. 

Watch  hiin  at  play,  when  following  his  own 
inclinations  ;  and  see  whether  he  be  stirring  and 
active,  or  whether  he  lazily  and  listlessly  dreams 
away  his  time.  Locke. 

The  eastern  nations  view  the  rising  fires. 
Whilst  night  shades  us,  and  lazily  retires.  Creech. 
La'ziness.  n.  s.  [from  lazy.]    Idleness  ; 
sluggishness  ;  listlessness  ;  heaviness  in 
action  ;  tardiness. 

That  instance  of  fraud  and  laziness,  the  unju^! 
steward,  who  pleaded  that  he  could  neither  di 
nor  beg,  would  quickly  have  been  brought  boll 
to  dig  and  to  beg  too,  rather  than  starve.  South. 

My  fortune  you  have  rescued,  not  only  from 
the  power  of  others,  but  from  my  own  modesty 
and  laziness.  Dryden. 
La'zing.  fl<//.  [GiOmlazy.]  Sluggish;  idle 

The  hands  and  the  feet  mutinied  against  the 
belly  :  they  knew  no  reason,  w'hy  the  one  should 
be  lazing,  and  pampering  itself  with  the  fruit  ul 
the  other's  labour.  L' Estrange. 

The  sot  cried,  Utinam  hoc  esset  laborare,  while  he 
lay  lazing  and  lolling  upon  his  couch.  South. 

La'zuli.  n.  s. 

The  ground  of  this  stone  is  blue, 
veined  and  spotted  with  white,  and  a 
glistering  or  metallick  yellow :  it  ap- 
pears to  be  composed  of,  first,  a  white 
sparry,  or  crystalline  matter  ;  secondly, 
flakes  of  the  golden  or  yellow  talc ; 
thirdly,  a  shining  yellow  substance ; 
this  fumes  off  in  the  calcination  of  the 
stone,  and  casts  a,  sulphureous  smell ; 
fourthly,  a  bright  blue  substance,  of 
great  use  among  the  painters,  under  the 
name  of  ultramarine  ;  and  when  rich, 
is  found,  upon  trial,  to  yield  about  one- 
sixth  of  copper,  with  a  very  little  silver. 

Woodward. 

LA'ZY.  adj.  [This  word  is  derived  by 
a  correspondent,  with  great  probability 
from  a  I'  aise,  French  ;  but  it  is  how- 
ever Teutonick  ;  lijser  in  Danish,  and 
losigh  in  Dutch,  have  the  same  mean- 
ing ;  and  Spelman  gives  this  account  of 
the  word  :  Dividebantur  antiqui  Sax- 
ones.,  ut  testatur  Nithardus,  in  tres  or- ' 
dines  ;  Edhilingos,  Frilingos  &  Lazzos ; 
hoc  est  nobiles,  ingenuos  &  serviles: 
quam  &  nos  distinctionem  diu  retinui- 
mus.  Sed  Ricardo  autem  secundopars 
servorum  maxima  se  in  libertatem  vin- 
dicavit ;  sic  ut  hodie  apud  Anglos  rarior 
inveniatur  servus,  qui  mancipium  dici- 
tur.  Restat  nihilominus  antiquae  appel- 
lationis  commemmoratio.  Ignavos  enim 
hodie  lazie  dicimus.] 

I.  Idle  ;  sluggish  ;  unwilling  lo  work. 
Our  soldiers,  like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight. 
Or  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  a  flail. 
Fall  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 

Shakesp. 
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Wicked  condemned  men  will  ever  live  like 
rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be  iuiy,  and 
ipend  victuals.  Bacott. 

Whose  lazy  waters  without  motion  laj.  Roscom. 

The  lazy  glutton  safe  at  home  will  keep, 
Indulge  his  sloth,  and  batten  with  liis  sleep.  Dry. 

Like  Eastern  kings  a  lazy  state  they  keep. 
And  close  confin'd  in  their  own  palace  sleep.  Pope, 

Or  lazy  lakes  unconscious  of  a  flood. 
Whose  dull  brown  Naiads  ever  sleep  in  mud.Por. 

What  amazing  stupidity  is  it,  for  men  to  be 
negligent  of  salvation  themselves  !  to  sit  down 
lasy  and  unactive.  Rogers 
2.  Slow ;  tedious. 

The  ordinary  method  for  recruiting  their  armies, 
was  now  too  dull  and  laty  an  expedient  to  resist 
this  torrent.  Clarendon. 
Ld.  is  a  contraction  of  lord. 
Lea.  n.  s.  [ley,  Sax.  a  fallow ;  leag, 
Sax.  a  pasture.]  Ground  inclosed,  not 
open.  Obsolete. 

Greatly  agast  with  this  pittious  plea  ; 
Him  rested  the  good  man  on  the  lea.  Spenser. 

Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  fetches  oats  and  peas.6'/iafc. 

Her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory 
Doth  root  upon.  Shakesp. 

Dry  up  thy  harrow'd  veins,  and  plough  torn  leas, 
Whereof  ingrateful  man  with  litju'rish  draughts, 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  miad.Shak. 

Such  court  guise. 
As  Mercury  did  first  devise. 
With  the  mincing  Dryades, 

On  the  lawns,  and  on  the  leas  Milton. 
The  lowing  herds  >.l„i  slowly  o'er  the  lea.Gray. 

LEAD.  n.  s.    [laeb.  Sax.] 

1.  Lead  is  the  heaviest  metal  except  gold 
and  quicksilver.  Lead  is  the  softest  of 
all  the  metals,  and  very  ductile,  though 
less  so  than  gold  :  it  is  very  little  sub- 
ject to  rust,  and  the  least  sonorous  of  all 
the  metals  except  gold.  The  specifick 
gravity  of  lead  is  to  that  of  water  as 
1 1,322  to  1000.  Lead,  when  kept  in 
fusion  over  a  common  fire,  throws  up  all 
other  bodies,  except  gold,  that  are  mix- 
ed, all  others  b^fing  lighter,  except  mer- 
cury, which  will  not  bear  that  degree 
of  heat :  it  afterwards  vitrifies  with  the 
baser  metals,  and  carries  them  off",  in 
form  of  scoriae,  to  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel. The  weakest  acids  are  the  best 
solvents  for  lead:  it  dissolves  very  rea- 
dily in  aqua  fortis  diluted  with  water, 
as  also  in  vinegar.  The  smoke  of  lead 
works  is  a  prodigious  annoyance,  and 
subjects  both  the  workmen,  and  the 
cattle  that  graze  about  thern,  to  a  mor- 
tal disease.  Hill. 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire  ;  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead.  Shakesp. 

Of  lead,  some  I  can  shew  you  so  like  steel,  and 
so  unlike  common  lead  ore,  that  the  workmen  call 
it  steel  ore.  Boyle. 

Lead  is  employed  for  the  refining  of  gold  and 
silver  by  the  cupel ;  hereof  is  made  common  ce- 
russ  with  vinegar  ;  of  ceruss,  red  lead  ;  of  plum- 
bum ustum,  the  best  yellow  ochre  ;  of  lead,  and 
half  as  much  tin,  solder  for  lead.  Grew. 

2.  [In  the  plural.]  Flat  roof  to  walk  on  ; 
because  houses  are  covered  with  lead. 

Stalls,  bulks,  windows. 
Are  smother'd  up,  leads  fill'd,  and  ridges  hors'd 
Witli  variable  complexidus  ;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him.  Shakesp. 

I  would  have  the  tower  two  stories,  and  goodly 
leads  upon  tlie  top,  raised  with  statues  interposed. 

Bacon. 
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To  Lead.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]  To 
fit  with  lead  in  any  manner. 

He  fashioneth  the  clay  with  his  arm,  he  ap 
plieth  himself  to /eat/ it  over  ;  and  he  is  diligent 
to  iiiake  clean  the  furnace.       Ecclus.  xxxviii.30. 

There  is  a  traverse  placed  in  a  loft,  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  chair,  with  a  privy  door,  and  a  carved 
window  of  glass  leaded  with  gold  and  blue,  where 
the  mother  sittcth.  Bacon. 

To  Lead.  v.  a.  preter.  I  led;  part.  led. 
[laeban,  Sax.  leiden,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  guide  by  the  hand. 

There  is  a  cliff  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  on  the  confined  deep  : 
Brine  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it. 
And  Til  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear, 
With  something  rich  about  me  :  from  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need.  Shakesp. 

Doth  not  each  on  the  sabbath  loose  his  ox  or 
his  ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  water- 
ing ?  _  Luke,  xiii.  15. 

They  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him 
unto  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Luke,  iv.  29. 

2.  To  conduct  to  any  place. 

Save  to  every  man  his  wife  and  children,  that 
they  may  lead  them  away,  and  depart. 

1  Sam.  XXX.  22. 

Then  brought  he  me  out  of  the  way,  and  led 
me  about  the  way  without  unto  the  outer  gate. 

Eiek.  xlvii.  2. 

He  maketli  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  ; 
he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. Psai.  xxiii.  2. 

3.  To  conduct  as  head  or  commander. 

Would  you  lead  forth  your  army  against  the 
enemy,  and  seek  him  where  he  is  to  fight  ?  Spen. 

He  turns  head  against  the  lion's  armed  jaws  ; 
And  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou. 
Leads  antient  lords,  and  rev'rend  bishops  on 
To  bloody  battles.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

If  thou  wilt  have 
The  leading  of  thy  own  revenges,  take 
One  half  of  my  commission,  and  set  down 
As  best  thou  art  experienc'd.  Shakesp. 

He  led  me  on  to  mightiest  deeds. 
Above  the  nerve  of  mortal  arm. 
Against  the  uncircumcis'd,  our  enemies  : 
But  now  hath  cast  me  off.         Milton's  Agonistes. 

Christ  took  not  upon  him  flesh  and  blood,  that 
he  might  conquer  and  rule  nations,  lead  armies, 
or  possess  plates.  South. 

He  might  muster  his  family  up,  and  lead  them 
out  against  the  Indians,  to  seek  reparation  upon 
any  injury.  Locke. 

4.  To  introduce  by  going  first. 

Which  may  go  out  before  them,  and  which 
may  go  in  before  them,  and  which  may  lead  them 
out,  and  which  may  bring  them  h\.Num.X}LVi'i.l7 . 

His  guide,  as  faithful  from  that  day. 
As  Hesperus  that  leads  the  sun  his  way.  Fairfax. 

5.  To  guide  ;  to  shew  the  method  of  at- 
taining. 

Human  testimony  is  not  so  proper  to  lead  us 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  things,  as  to 
acquaint  us  with  the  existence  of  things.  ^  Watts. 

6.  To  draw  ;  to  entice  ;  to  allure 

Appoint  him  a  meeting,  give  him  a  shew  of 
comfort,  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay. 

Shakesp. 

The  lord  Cottington,  being  a  master  of  temper, 
knew  how  to  lead  him  int^^  a  mistake,  and  then 
drive  him  into  choler,  arid  then  expose  him.  Clar. 

7.  To  induce  ;  to  prevail  on  by  pleasing 

motives. 

What  I  did,  I  did  in  honour, 
Led  by  th'  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul.  Shakesp. 

He  was  driven  by  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
more  than  led  by  his  own  disposition,  to  any 
rigour  of  actions.  King  Charles. 

What  1  say  will  liave  little  influence  on  those 
whose  ends  lead  them  to  wish  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  Swift. 

8.  To  pass;  to  spend  in  any  certain  manner. 
The  sweet  woman  fcads an  ill  life  with  him.iS/iafe. 
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So  shalt  thou  lead 
Safest  thy  life,  and  best  prepar'd  endure 
Thy  mortal  passage  when  it  comes.  Milton. 

Him,  fair  Lavinia,  thy  surviving  wife 
Shall  breed  in  groves,  to  lead  a  solitary  ]He.Dryd. 

Luther's  life  was  led  up  to  the  cloctrines'he 
preached,  and  his  death  was  the  death  of  the 
righteous.  Francis  Atterhury. 

Celibacy,  as  then  practised  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  was  commonly  forced,  taken  up  under  a 
bold  vow,  and  led  in  all  uncleanness. 

.     _  Francis  Atterhury. 

This  distempe,  is  most  incident  to  such  as  lead 
a  sedentary  life.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

To  Lead.  v.  n. 

1.  To  go  first  and  show  the  way. 

I  will  lead  on  softly,  according  as  the  cattle  that 
goeth  before  me,  ancl  the  children,  be  able  to  en- 
''"''fi'  Gen.  xxxiii. 

2.  To  conduct  as  a  commander. 

Cyrus  was  beaten  and  slain  under  the  leading 
of  a  woman,  vdhose  wit  and  conduct  made  a  great 
figure.  Temple, 
3-  To  shew  the  way,  by  going  first. 

He  left  his  mother  a  countess  by  patent,  which 
was  a  new  leading  example,  grown  before  some- 
what rare.  Wotton, 

The  way  of  maturing  of  tobacco  must  be  from 
the  heat  of  the  earth  or  sun  ;  we  see  some  leading 
of  tkis  in  musk-melons  sown  upon  a  hot-bed 
duriged  below.  Bacon, 

The  vessels  heavy-laden  put  to  sea 
With  prosp'rous  gales,  a  woman  leads  the  way. 

Dry  den 

Lead.  7i.s.  [from  the  verb.]  Guidance; 
first  place :  a  low  despicable  word. 
Yorkshire  takes  the  lead  of  the  other  counties. 

Herring. 

Le'aden.  adj.    [leaben.  Sax.] 

1.  Made  of  lead. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unskann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late, 
Tye  leaden  pounds  to's  heals.  Shakesp. 

O  murth'rous  slumber  ! 
Lay'st  thou  the  leaden  mace  u|ioii  my  boy. 
That  plays  thee  niusick  ?        Shak.  Julius  Cctsar. 

A  leaden  bullet  shot  from  one  of  these  guns 
against  a  stone  wall,  the  space  of  twenty-four  pa- 
ces from  it,  will  be  beaten  into  a  thin  plate.  IF(Wc. 

2.  Heavy ;  unwilling  ;  motionless. 
If  thou  do'st  find  him  tractable  to  us. 

Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons  : 

If  he  hcleaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling. 

Be  thou  so  too.  Shakesp.  Richard  HI. 

3.  Heavy  ;  dull. 

I'll  strive  with  troubled  thoughts  to  take  a  nap. 
Lest  leaden  slumber  poize  me  down  to-morrow. 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory. 

Shakesp. 

Le'ader.  n.  s.    [from  lead.] 

1.  One  that  leads,  or  conducts. 

2.  Captain  ;  commander. 

In  my  tent 
I'll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle. 
Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge. 
And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  strength. 

Shakesp. 

I  have  given  him  for  a  leader  and  commander 
to  the  people.  Isaiah,  Iv.  4. 

Those  escaped  by  flight,  not  without  a  sharp 
jest  against  their  leadtrs,  affirming  that,  as  they 
had  followed  them  into  the  field,  so  it  was  good 
reason  they  should  follow  them  out.  Hayward. 

When  our  Lj'cians  see 
Our  brave  examjiles,  they  admirine  say, 
Behold  our  gallant  leaders.  Denham. 

The  brave  leader  of  the  Lycian  crew.  Dryden. 

3.  One  who  goes  first. 

Nay,  kee;i  your  way,  little  gallant ;  you  were 
wont  to  be  a  follower,  now  you  are  a  leader.  Shak. 

4.  One  at  the  head  of  any  party  or  fac- 
tion :  as,  the  detestable  Wharton  was 
the  leader  of  the  whigs. 
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The  understandings  of  a  senate  are  enslaved  by 
fliiee  or  four  leaders,  set  to  get  or  to  keep  employ- 
ments. Swift. 

Le  ading,  participial  adj.  Principal ; 
chief :  capital. 

In  organized  bodies,  which  are  propagated  by 
seed,  the  shape  is  the  leading  quality,  and  most 
characteristical  part,  that  determines  the  species. 

Locke. 

Mistakes  arise  from  the  influence  of  private 
persons,  upon  great  numbers  stiled  leading  men 
and  parties.  Swift. 

Le'ading-strings.  n.  s.  [lead  and 
stringj]  Strings  by  which  children, 
■when  they  learn  to  walk,  are  held  from 
falling. 

Sound  may  serve  such,  ere  they  to  sense  are 
grown, 

Like  leading-strings,  till  they  can  walk  alone. 

Washeeverable  to  walk  vihhout leading-strings, 
ur  swim  without  bladders,  without  being  disco- 
vered by  his  hobbling  and  his  sinking  ?       Su  ift. 

Le'adman.  n.s.  [lead  and  man.]  One 
who  begins  or  leads  a  dance. 

Such  a  liglit  and  mettled  dance 
Saw  yim  ne%er, 

And  b3'  lead/nen  for  the  nonce. 
That  turn  round  like  grindle  stones.    Ben  Jonson. 

Le'adwort.  n.s.  [lead  and  wort ;  pltm- 
liago.]    A  flower, 

LEAF.  n.s.  leaves,  Y>\ura\.  [leap,  Sax. 
leaf,  Dut.] 

1 .  The  green  deciduous  parts  of  plants 
and  flowers. 

This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes,  to-morrow  blossoms. 

Shakesp. 

A  man  shall  seldom  fail  of  having  cherries 
borne  by  his  graft  the  same  year  in  which  his  in- 
cision is  made,  if  his  graft  have  blossom  buds  ; 
whereas  if  it  were  only  leaf  bads,  it  will  not  bear 
fruit  till  the  second  season.  Boyle, 
..  Those  things  which  are  removed  to  a  distant 
view,  ought  to  make  but  one  mass  ;  as  the  leaves 
on  the  trees,  and  the  billows  in  the  sea.  Dvyd. 

2.  A  part  of  a  book,  containing  two 
pages. 

Happy,  ye  leaves,  when  as  those  lily  hands 
Shall  liaiutle  you.  Sf.tnser. 

Peruse  my  leaves  through  ev'ry  part. 
And  think  thou  seest  my  owner  s  ncart 
Scrawl'd  o'er  with  trifles.  Swift. 

3.  One  side  of  a  double  door. 

The  two  leaves  of  the  one  door  were  folding. 

1  hings. 

4.  Any  thing  foliated,  or  thinly  beaten. 

Eleven  ounces  two  pence  sterling  ought  to  be 
of  so  pure  silver,  as  is  called  /ca/ silver,  and  then 
the  melter  must  add  of  other  weight  seventeen 
pence  halfpenny  farthing.  Camden. 

icq/  gold,  that  flies  in  the  air  as  light  as  down, 
is  as  truly  gold  as  that  in  an  ingot.  Digby. 

To  Leaf.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bring  leaves  ;  to  bear  leaves. 

JVIost  trees  fall  oft'  the  leaves  at  autumn  ;  and  if 
not  kept  back  by  cold,  would  /eaf'about  the  sol- 
stice. Brown. 

Le'afless.  adj.  [from  leaf.]  Naked 
of  leaves. 

Bare  honesty,  without  some  other  adornment, 
being  looked  on  as  aleafless  tree,  nobody  will  take 
himself  to  its  shelter.     Government  of  t)ie  Tongue. 

Where  doves  in  flocks  the  leaf  ess  trees  o'ersliade. 
And  lonel3'  woodcocks  haunt  the  wat'ry  glade. 

Pope. 

Le'afy.  adj.  [from  leaf.]  Full  of 
leaves. 

The  frauds  of  men  were  ever  so. 
Since  summer  was  first  leafy.  Shakesp. 

What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft  you  thus.' 
^Dim  darkness,  and  this  leafy  labyrinth.  Milton. 
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O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  tiie  flow'ry  plain. 
The  leafy  forest,  and  the  liquid  main, 
Extends  thy  uncontroul'd  and  boundless  reigti. 

Dryden. 

Her  leafy  arras  with  such  extent  were  spread. 
That  hosts  of  birds,  that  wing  the  liquid  air, 
Perch'd  in  the  boughs.  Dryden's  Flower  and  Leaf. 

So  when  some  swelt'ring  travellers  retire 
To  leafy  shades,  near  the  cool  sunless  verge 
Of  Paraba,  Brasilian  stream  ;  her  tail 
A  grisly  hydra  suddenly  shoots  forth.  Philips. 

League,  n.  s.  [ligue,  Fr.  ligo,  Lat.J  A 
confederacy ;  a  combination  either  of 
interest  or  friendship. 

You  peers,  continue  this  united  league  : 
I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  ray  Redeemer,  to  redeem  me  hence. 
And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heav'n, 
Since  I  have  made  ray  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 

Shakesp. 

We  come  to  be  informed  by  yourselves, 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  must  be.Shak. 

Thou  shalt  be  in  league  with  the  stones  of  the 
field  ;  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  at  peace 
with  thee.  Job. 

Go  break  thy  league  with  Baasha,  that  he  may 
depart  from  me.  2  Chron.  xvi.  3. 

It  is  a  great  error,  and  a  narrowness  of  mind,  to 
think,  that  nations  have  nothing  to  do  one  with 
another,  except  there  be  either  an  union  in  sove- 
reignty, or  a  conjunction  in  pacts  or  leagues  :  there 
are  other  bands  of  society  and  im[)licit  confedera- 
tions. Bacons  Holy  War. 

I,  a  private  person,  whom  my  country 
As  a  league  breaker  gave  up  bound,  presum'd 
Single  rebellion,  and  did  hostile  acts.  Milton. 

Oh  Tyrians,  with  immortal  hate 
Pursue  this  heted  race  :  and  let  there  be 
'Twixt  us  and  them  no  league  nor  amity. Denftam. 

To  League,  v.  n.  To  unite ;  to  confe- 
derate. 

Where  fraud  and  falseliood  invade  society,  the 
band  presently  breaks,  and  men  are  put  to  a  loss 
where  to  league  and  to  fasten  their  dependances. 

South. 

League.  M.  s.  [lieue,Fr.] 

1.  A  league ;  leuca,  Lat.  from  lech,  Welsh; 
a  stone  that  was  used  to  be  erected  at 
the  end  of  every  league.  Camden. 

2.  A  measure  of  length,  containing  three 
miles. 

Ere  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  five  leagues, 
We  were  encount'red  by  a  mighty  rock.  Shakesp. 

Ev'n  Italy,  though  many  a  league  remote. 
In  distant  echoes  answer'd.  Addison. 

Le'agued.  adj.  [from  league.]  Con- 
federated. 

And  now  thus  leagu'd  by  an  eternal  bond. 
What  shall  retard  the  Britons  bold  designs  ? 

Philips, 

Le'aguer.  «.s.  [beleggeren,D[it.]  Siege; 
investment  of  a  town. 

We  will  bind  and  hoodwink  him  so,  that  he 
shall  soppose  no  other  but  that  he  is  carried  into 
the  leaguer  of  the  adversaries,  when  we  bring  him 
to  our  own  tents.  Shakesp. 

LEAK.  n.  s.  [leek,  leke,  Dat.]  A  breach 
or  hole  which  lets  in  water. 

There  will  be  always  evils,  which  no  art  of 
man  can  cure  :  breaches  and  leaks  more  than  man's 
wit  hath  hands  to  stop.  Hooker. 

The  water  rushes  in,  as  it  doth  usually  in  the 
ieufcofaship.  Wilkins. 

Whether  she  sprung  a  leak  I  cannot  find. 
Or  whether  she  was  overset  with  wind, 
Or  that  some  rock  below  her  bottom  rent, 
But  down  at  once  with  all  her  crew  she  went. 

Dryden. 

To  Leak.  v.  n. 

1.  To  let  water  in  or  out. 
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Tliey  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  Jordan,  ai.d  then  wc 
leak  in  your  chimney.  Shaktsp. 

His  feet  should  be  washed  every  day  iu  cold 
water  ;  and  have  his  shoes  so  thin,  that  they  miglit 
leak,  and  let  in  water.  Locke, 

2.  To  drop  through  a  breach,  or  discon- 
tinuity. 

The  water,  which  will  perhaps  by  degrees  leak 
into  several  parts,  may  be  emptied  out  again. 

Wilkins. 

Golden  stars  hung  o'er  their  heads. 
And  seemed  so  crowded,  that  they  burst  upon  'em. 
And  dart  at  once  their  baleful  influence 
In  leaking  fire.  Dryden  and  Lee. 

Le'akage.  n.  s.  [from  leak.]  Allow- 
ance made  for  accidental  loss  in  ]iqui( 
measures. 

Le'aky.  adj.    [from  leak.] 

1.  Battered  or  pierced,  so  as  to  let  water 
in  or  out. 

Thou'rt  so  leaky, 
That  we  roust  leave  thee  to  thy  jinking  ;  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee.  Shakesp. 

If  you  have  not  enjoy'd  what  youth  could  give, 
But  life  sunk  through  you  like  a  leaky  sieve. 
Accuse  yourself,  you  liv'd  not  while  "you  Tnight. 

Dryden. 

2.  Loquacious ;  not  close. 

Women  are  so  leaky,  that  I  have  hardly  met 
with  one  that  could  not  hold  her  breath  longer 
than  she  could  keep  a  secret.  L' Estrange. 

To  Lean.  v.  n.  preter.  leaned  or  leant. 
[)?lman.  Sax.  knen,  I>KJn.,] 

1.  To  iii^iine  against ;  to  rest  against. 

Lean  thine  aged  back  against  mine  aim, 
And  in  that  case  I'll  tell  thee  my  disease.  Shak. 

Security  is  expressed  among  the  medals  of  Gor- 
dianus,  by  a  lady  leaning  against  a  pillar,  a  scep- 
ter in  her  hand,  before  an  lutar.Peach.onDrawing. 

The  columns  may  be  allowed  somewhat  above 
their  ordinary  length,  because  they  lean  unto  so 
good  supporters.  Wotton. 

Upon  his  iv'ry  sceptre  first  he  leant. 
Then  shook  his  head,  that  shook  the  firmament. 

Dryden. 

Oppress'd  with  anguish,  panting  and  o'erspent, 
His  fainting  limbs  against  an  oak  he  leant. Dryden. 

If  God  be  angry,  all  our  other  dependencies 
will  profit  us  nothing  ;  every  other  support  will 
fail  under  us  when  we  come  to  lean  upon  it,  and 
deceive  us  in  the  day  when  we  want  it  most. 

Rogers. 

Then  leaning  o'er  the  rails  he  musing  stood. 

'  Gay. 

'Mid  the  central  deplh  of  black'nmg  woods, 
High  rais'd  in  solemn  theatre  around 
Leans  the  huge  elephant.  Thomson. 

2.  To  propend  ;  to  tend  towards. 

They  delight  rather  to  lean  to  their  old  customs, 
though  they  be  more  unjust,  and  more  inconve- 
nient. Spenser. 

Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart  ;  and  lean 
not  unto  thine  own  understanding.     Prov.  iii.  5. 

A  desire  leaning  to  either  side,  biasses  the  judg- 
ment strangely.  Watts. 

3.  To  be  in  a  bending  posture. 

She  leans  me  out  at  her  mistress's  chamber  win- 
dow, bids  me  a  thousand  times  good  night.  Shak. 
Wearied  with  length  of  ways,  and  worn  with 
toil. 

She  laid  her  down  ;  and  leaning  on  her  knees, 
Invok'd  the  cause  of  all  her  miseries.  Dryden. 

The  gods  came  downward  to  behold  the  wars, 
Sharp'ning  their  sights,  and  leaning  from  their 
stars.  Dryden. 

Lean.  adj.    [Jjlsene,  Sax.] 
1 .  Not  fat ;  meagre ;  wanting  flesh ;  bare- 
boned. 

You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants. 
Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire. 

Shakesp. 

Lean  raw-bon'd  rascals!  whowould  e'er  suppose. 
They  had  such  courage  and  audacity  !  Shakesp. 
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L«an-look'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change. 

Shakesp 

I  would  invent  as  bitter  searching  ternjs. 
With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  Bate, 
As  (ean-fac'd  envy  in  her  loathsome  cave.  Shakesp. 

Seven  other  kine  came  out  of  the  river  ill-fa- 
Tour'd  and  ka7t-fleshed.  Geii.  xli.  3. 

Let  a  physician  beware  liow  he  purge  after 
hard  frosty  weather,  and  in  a  lean  body,  without 
preparation.  Bacon. 

And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  cynic  tub, 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinence.  Milton. 

Swear  that  Adrastus,  and  the  iean-look'd  pro- 
phet. 

Arc  joint  conspirators.  Dryden  and  Lee. 

Lean  people  often  suffer  for  want  of  fat,  as  fat 
people  may  by  obstruction  of  the  vessels. 

Arhuthnot. 

No  laughhig  graces  wanton  in  ray  eyes  ; 
But  hagger'd  grief,  /eare-looking  sallow  care. 
Dwell  on  my  brow.  Rome's  Jane  Shore. 

>2.  Not  unctuous ;  thin  ;  hungry. 

There  are  two  chief  kinds  of  terrestrial  liquors, 
those  that  are  fat  and  light,  and  those  that  are 
lean  and  more  earthy,  like  common  water. Bu»'net. 

3.  Low ;  poor :  in  opposition  to  great  or 
rich. 

That  which  combin'd  us  was  most  great,  and 
let  not 

A  leaner  action  rend  us.  Sliakesp. 

4.  Jejune  ;  not  comprehensive ;  not  embel- 
lished :  as,  a  lean  dissertation. 

Lean.  n.  s.  That  part  of  flesh  which  con- 
sists of  the  muscle  without  the  fat 

With  razors  keen  we  cut  our  passage  clean 
Through  rills  of  fat,  and  deluges  of  lean.Farquhar. 

Le'anly.  adv.  [from  lean.}    Meagerly  ; 

without  plumpness. 
Le'anness.  n.  s.  [from  lean.] 

1.  Extenuation  of  body ;  want  of  flesh  ; 
meagreness. 

If  thy  leanness  loves  such  food. 
There  are  those,  that,  for  thy  sake, 
Do  enough.  .  Ben  Jonson. 

The  symptoms  of  too  great  fluidity  are  excess 
of  universal  secretions,  as  of  perspiration,  sweat, 
urine,  liquid  dejectures,  leanness  and  weakness. 

Arbuthnot. 

2.  VVant  of  matter;  thinness;  poverty. 

The  poor  king  Reignier,  whose  large  stvie 
.  Agrees  nut  with  liie  leanness  of  his  purse.  Shakesp. 

To  Leap.  V.  n.  [J^leapan,  Sax.  loup,  Scott] 
J.  To  juinp  ;  to  move  upward  or  progres- 
sively without  change  of  the  feet 

If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  or  by  vault- 
ing into  my  saddle  with  my  armour  on,  1  should 
quickly  leap  into  a  wife.  Shakesp.  Hen.  V. 

A  man  Icapeth  better  with  weiglits  in  his  hands 
than  without ;  for  that  the  weight,  if  it  be  propor- 
tionable, strengtheneth  the  sinews  by  contracting 
them.  In  leaping  with  weights,  the  arms  are  first 
cast  backwards  and  then  forwards  with  so  much 
the  greater  force  ;  for  the  hands  go  backward  be- 
fore they  take  their  rise.  Bacon. 

In  a  narrow  pit 
He  saw  a  lion,  and  leap'd  down  to  it.  Cowley. 
Thrice  from  the  ground  she  leap'd,  was  seen  to 
wield 

Her  brandish'd  lance.  Dryden's  Mn. 

2,  To  rush  with  vehemence. 

God  changed  the  spirit  of  the  king  into  mild- 
ness, who  in  a  fear  leap'd  from  his  throne,  and 
took  her  in  his  arms,  till  she  came  to  herself  again. 

Esther,  XV.  8. 

After  he  went  into  the  tent  and  found  her  not, 
he  leaped  out  to  the  people.  Judith  xiv.  7. 

He  ruin  upon  ruin  heaps. 
And  on  me,  like  a  furious  giant,  leaps.  Sandys. 
Strait  leaping  from  his  horse,  he  rais'd  me  up. 

Howe. 

5.  To  bound  ;  to  spring. 

Rejoice  ye  in  that  day,  and  leap  for  joy. 

Luke  vi.  2. 
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1  am  warm'd,  my  heart 
Leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice,  and  burns  for  glory. 

Addison. 

4.  To  fly  ;  to  start 

He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leap'd  from  his  eyes ;  so  looks  the  chased  liou 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  gall'd  him  ;  - 
Then  makes  him  nothing.       Shakesp.  Hen.  VIII. 

Out  of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps,  and  sparks 
of  fire  leap  out.  Job  xli.  19. 

To  Leap.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  pass  over,  or  into,  by  leaping. 

Every  man  is  not  of  a  constitution  to  leap  a  gulf 
for  the  saving  of  his  country.  L'Estrange. 

As  one  condenni'd  to  leap  a  precipice. 
Who  sees  before  his  eyes  the  depth  below. 
Stops  short.  Dryden's  Spanish  Fryar. 

She  dares  pursue,  if  they  dare  lead  : 
As  their  example  still  prevails, 
She  tempts  the  stream,  or  leaps  the  pales.  Prior. 

2.  To  compress,  as  beasts. 

Too  soon  they  must  not  feel  the  sting  of  love  : 
Let  him  not  leap  the  cow,  Dryden's  Geoi'g. 

Leap.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Bound  ;  jump ;  act  of  leaping. 

2.  Space  passed  by  leaping. 

After  they  have  carried  their  riders  safe  over  all 
leaps,  and  through  all  dangers,  what  comes  of  them 
in  the  end  but  to  be  broken-winded.  L'Estrange. 

3.  Sudden  transition. 

Wickedness  comes  on  by  degrees,  as  well  as 
virtue  ;  and  sudden  leaps  from  one  extreme  to 
another  are  uiniatural.  L'Estrange. 

The  commons  wrested  even  the  power  of  chu- 
sing  a  king  intirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  nobles  ; 
which  was  so  great  a  leap,  and  caused  such  a  con- 
vulsion in  the  state,  that  the  constitution  could  not 
bear.  Swij't. 

4.  An  assault  of  an  animal  of  prey. 

The  cat  made  a  leap  at  the  mouse.  L'Estrange. 

5.  Embrace  of  animals. 

How  she  cheats  her  bellowing  lover's  eye ; 
The  rushing  leap,  the  doubtful  progeny.  Dryden. 

6.  Hazard,  or  effect  of  leaping. 

Methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac'd  moon. 

Shakesp. 

You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger, 
And  woo  your  own  destruction.  Shakesp. 

Behold  that  dreadful  downfal  of  a  rock, 
Where  yon  old  fisher  views  the  waves  from  high  ! 
'Tis  the  convenient  leap  I  mean  to  try.  Dryd. 

Leap-frog.  n.  s.  [leap  and  frog.]  A  play 
of  cliildren,  in  which  they  imitate  the 
jump  of  frogs. 

If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  1  should 
quickly  leap  into  a  wife.  Shakesp.  Hen.  V. 

Leap-year.  n.  s. 

Leap-year  OT  bissextile  is  every  fourth  year,  and 
so  called  from  its  leaping  a  day  more  that  year 
than  in  a  common  year  :  so  that  the  common  year 
has  36a  days,  but  the  leap-year  366  ;  and  llien  Fe- 
bruary hath  29  days,  which  in  connnon  years  hath 
but  28.    To  fiiul  the  leap-year  you  have  this  rule  : 

Divide  by  4  ;  wliat's  left  shall  he 
For  leap-year  0  ;  for  past  1,  2,  3.  Hari  is. 

The  reason  of  the  name  of  leap-year  is,  that  a 
day  of  the  week  is  missed  ;  as,  if  on  one  year  the 
first  of  March  be  on  Monday,  it  will  on  the  next 
year  be  on  Tuesday,  but  on  leap-year  it  will  leap 
to  Wednesday. 

That  the  sun  consisteth  of  365  days  and  almost 
six  hours,  wanting  eleven  niiiiutes  ;  whicli  six 
hours  omitted  will,  in  process  of  time,  largely  de- 
prave the  compute  ;  and  this  is  the  occasion  of 
the  bissextile  or  leap-year.  Brown^ 

To  LEARN.  V.  a.  [leojmian,  Sax.] 
J .  To  gain  the  knowledge  or  skill  of, 

Learna.  parable  of  the  fig-tree.    Matt.  xxiv.  32 
He,  in  a  shorter  time  than  was  thought  possible, 
learned  both  to  speak  and  write  the  Arabian 
tongue.  -  KnoUes. 

Learn,wretches !  learn  motions  of  the  mind. 
And  the  great  moral  end  of  humankind.  Dryden. 
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You  may  rely  upon  my  tender  care. 
To  keep  him  far  from  ])erils  of  ambition  : 
All  lie  can  learn  of  me,  will  be  to  weep!  A.Philipt. 
2.  To  teach.  [It  is  observable,  that  in 
many  of  the  European  languages  the 
same  word  signifies  to  learn  and  to 
teach  ;  to  gain  or  impart  knowledge.] 
This  sense  is  now  ob.solete. 

He  would  learn 
The  lion  stoop  to  him  in  lowly  wise, 
A  lesson  hard.  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

You  taught  me  language,  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  1  know  not  how  to  curse  :  the  red  plague  rid 
you. 

For  learning  me  your  language.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one. 
Have  learn  d  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

Shakesp. 

Hast  thou  not  learn'd  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

To  Learn,  t;.  n.    To  take  pattern  :  with 

lake  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  for 
I  am  meek  and  lowly.  Miitt.  xi.  29. 

In  imitation  of  sounds,  that  man  should  be  the 
teacher  is  no  part  of  the  matter  ;  for  birds  will 
learti  one  o/'anothcr.  Bacon's  Kat.  Hist. 

Le'arned.  adj.  [from  learn.] 

1 .  Versed  in  science  and  literature. 

It  is  indifferent  to  the  matter  in  hand,  which 
way  the  learned  shall  determine  of  it.  Locke. 

Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence: 
Such  labour'd  nothings,  in  so  strange  a  s!ylc, 
Amaze  th'  uiilearn'd,  and  make  the  learned  smile. . 

Pope. 

The  learned  met  with  free  approach. 
Although  they  came  not  in  a  coach.  Swift. 

The  best  account  is  given  of  them  by  their  own 
authors  :  but  I  trust  more  to  the  table  of  the  learn- 
ed bishop  of  Bath.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins, 

2.  Skilled  ;  skilful ;  knowing  :  with  in. 

Though  train'd  in  arms,  and  learn'd  in  martial 
arts. 

Thou  chusest  not  to  conquer  men  but  hearts. 

Cranv. 

3.  Skilled  in  scholastick,  as  distinct  from 
other  knowledge. 

Till  a  man  can  Judge  whether  they  be  truths  or 
no,  his  understanding  is  but  little  improved  :  and 
thus  men  of  much  reading  are  greatly  learned,  but 
may  be  little  knowing.  '  Locke. 

Le'arnedly.  adv.  [from  learned.]  With 
knowledge ;  with  skill. 

The  uposlle  seemed  in  his  eyes  but  learnedly 
mad.  Hooker. 
Much 

He  spoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life  ;  but  all 
Was  either  pitied  in  him,  or  forgotten.  Shakesp. 
Ev'rv  coxcomb  swears  as  learnedly  as  they. 

Swift. 

Le'arninG.  n.  s.  [from  learn.] 

1.  Literature;  skill  in  languages  or  sci- 
ences ;  generally  scholastick  knowledge. 

Learning  hath  its  infancy,  when  it  is  almost 
childisli  ;  then  its  youth,  when  luxuriant  and  ju- 
venile ;  then  its  strength  of  years,  when  solid; 
and,  lastly,  its  old  age"",  when  dry  and  exhaust. 

Bacon. 

To  tongue  or  pudding  thou  hast  no  pretence, 
Learning  thy  talent  is,  but  mine  is  sense.  Prior. 

As  Rloses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  so  it  is  manifest  from  this  chapter, 
that  St.  Paul  was  a  great  master  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  Greeks.  Bentlty. 

2.  Skill  in  any  thing  good  or  bad. 

An  art  of  contradiction  by  way  of  scorn,  a 
learning  wherewith  we  were  long  sithence  fore- 
warned, that  the  miserable  times  whereunto  we 
are  fallen  should  abound.  Hooker. 
Le'arker.  n.  s.  [from  learn.]  One  who 
is  vet  in  his  rudiments  ;  one  who  is  ac- 
quiring some  new  art  or  knowledge. 
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The  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take  the  ply, 
except  it  be  in  some  minds  that  have  not  suffered 
themselves  to  fix.  Bacon. 

Nur  can  a  learner  work  so  cheap  as  a  skilful 
practised  artist  can.      Graunt's  Bills  of'  Mcrrtality. 

LEASE,  n.  s,  [laisser,  Fr.  Spelman.] 

1.  A  contract  by  which,  in  consideration 
of  some  payment,  a  temporary  possession 
is  granted  of  houses  or  lands. 

Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world. 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease.  Shakesp. 

Lords  of  the  world  have  but  for  life  their  lease, 
And  that  too,  if  the  lessor  please,  must  cease. 

Denham. 

I  have  heard  a  man  talk  with  contempt  of  bi- 
shops leases,  as  on  a  worse  foot  than  the  rest  of  his 
estate.  Swift. 

2.  Any  tenure. 

Our  liigh-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature.  Shakes}). 

Thou  to  give  tlie  world  increase, 
Short'ned  hast  thy  own  life's  lease.  Milton. 

To  Lease,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
let  by  lease. 

Where  the  vicar  leases  his  glebe,  the  tenant 
must  pay  the  great  tythes  to  the  rect  r  or  impro- 
priator, and  the  small  tithes  to  the  vicar.  Aytijf'e. 
To  Lease,  v.  n.  [lisen,  Dut.]    To  glean  ; 
to  gather  what  the  harvest  men  leave. 

She  in  harvest  us'd  to  lease ; 
But  harvest  done,  to  cliare-work  did  aspire. 
Meat,  drink,  and  two-pence,  was  her  daily  hire. 

Dnjden. 

Lea'ser.  71.  s.  [from  lease.]  Gleaner; 
gatherer  after  the  reaper. 

There  was  no  office  which  a  man  from  England 
minlit  not  have  ;  and  I  looked  upon  all  wlio  were 
Lorn  here  as  only  in  the  condition  of  leasers  and 
gleaners.  .  Swift. 

LEASFL  11.  s.  [lesse,  Fr.  letse,  Dut.  laccio, 
Ital.] 

1.  A  leather  thong,  by  which  a  falconer 
holds  his  hawk,  or  a  courser  loads  iiis 
greyhound.  Hanmtr. 

Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash. 
To  let  liiiii  slip  at  will.  Shakesp. 

What  I  was,  I  am  ; 
More  straining  on,  for  plucking  back  ;  not  follow- 

My  leash  unwillingly.  Shak.  Winter's  Tale. 

2.  A  tierce  ;  three. 

I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  leash  of  drawers,  and 
can  call  them  all  by  their  Christian  names.  Shak 

Some  thought  when  he  did  t;abble, 
Th'ad  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel, 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once.  Hudibras. 

Thou  art  a  living  comedy  ;  they  are  a  leash  of 
dull  devils.  Dennis's  Letters. 

3.  A  band  wherewith  to  tie  any  thing  in 
general. 

The  ravished  sou!  being  shewn  such  game,  would 
break  those  leashes  that  tie  her  to  the  body.  Boyle_ 

To  Leash,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bind  ;  to  hold  in  a  string. 

1  hen  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself, 
-Assume  the  port  of  Mars  ;  and,  at  his  heels, 
Leasht  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword  and 
fire. 

Crouch  for  employment.  Shakesp.  Henry.  V. 

Le  asing,  n.s.  [leaj-e.  Sax.]  Lies;  false- 
hood. 

O  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will  ye  have  such 
pleasure  in  vanity,  and  seek  after  leasing? 

Psalms  iv.  2 
He  'mongst  ladies  would  their  fortunes  read 
Out  of  their  bands,  and  merry  leasings  tell. 

Huhbcrd's  Tale. 
He  hates  foul  leasings  mid  vile  flattery, 
Twr)  filthy  blots  in  nohle  gentery.  Halberd's  Tale. 
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That  false  pilgrim  which  that  leasingUAA, 
Was  indeed  old  Archimago.  Fairy  Queen. 

I  have  ever  verified  my  friends 
With  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer  :  nay,  sometimes, 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground 
I've  tumbled  past  the  throw  ;  and  in  his  praise 
Have  almost  stampt  the  leasing.  Shakesp. 

As  folks,  quoth  Richard,  prone  to  leasing, 
Say  things  at  first,  because  they're  pleasing; 
Then  prove  what  they  have  once  asserted, 
Nor  care  to  have  their  lie  deserted  : 
Till  their  own  dreams  at  length  deceive  them. 
And  oft  repeating  they  believe  them.  Prior. 

Trading  free  shall  thrive  again. 
Nor  leasings  lewd  affright  the  swain.  Gay. 

Least,  adj.  the  superlative  of  little. 
[laej-t,  Sax.  This  word  Wallis  would 
persuade  us  to  write  lest,  that  it  may  be 
analogous  to  less;  but  surely  the  profit 
is  not  worth  the  change.]  Little  be- 
yond others ;  smallest. 

1  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies 
shewed  to  thy  servant.  Gen.  xxxii.  10. 

A  man  can  no  more  have  a  positive  idea  of  the 
greatest  than  he  has  of  the  least  space.  Locke. 

Least,  adv.  In  the  lowest  degree  ;  in  a 
degree  below  others ;  less  than  any 
other  way. 

He  resolv'd  to  wave  his  suit. 
Or  for  a  while  play  least  in  sight.  Hudibras. 

Ev'n  that  avert  ;  I  chuse  it  not ; 
But  taste  it  as  the  least  unhappy  lot.  Vri/den. 

N'l  man  more  truly  knows  to  place  a  right  value 
on  your  friendship,  than  he  who  least  deserves  it 
on  all  other  accounts  than  his  due  sense  of  it. Pope. 

At  Least.         1  To  say  no  more ;  not 
At  the  Least.    >    to  demand  or  affirm 
At  Leastwise.  )    more  than  is  barely 
sufficient ;  at  the  lowest  degree. 

He  «  ho  tempts,  tliough  in  vain,  at  least  asperses 
Thi-  tempt<-d  with  dishonour.  Milton. 

He  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
Slore  than  enough  ;  at  least  on  her  bestowed 
'J'oo  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  show 
Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact.  Miltnn. 

Upon  the  mast  they  saw  a  young  man,  at  least 
if  lie  were  a  man,  who  sat  as  on  horseback.  Sidney. 

Every  effect  doth  after  a  sort  contain,  at  least- 
wise resemble,  the  caUse  from  which  it  proceedeth. 

Hooker. 

Honourand  fame  at  least  the  tlmnd'rer  ow'd. 
And  ill  he  pays  the  promise  of  a  god.  Pope. 

The  remedies,  if  any,  are  to  be  proposed  from 
a  constant  course  of  the  milkeu  diet,  continued  at 
least  a  year.  Temple. 

A  fiend  may  deceive  a  creature  of  more  excel- 
lency than  himself,  at  least  by  the  tacit  permis- 
sion of  the  omniscient  Being.  Drydeu. 

2.  It  has  a  sense  implying  doubt ;  to  say 
no  more ;  to  say  the  least ;  not  to  say  all 
that  might  be  said. 

Whether  such  virtue  spent  now  fail'd 
New  angels  to  create,  if  they  at  least 
Are  his  created.  Milton. 

Let  useful  observations  be  at  least  some  part  of 
the  subject  of  your  conversation.  Waits. 

Lea'sy.  adj.  [This  word  seems  formed 
from  the  same  root  with  loisir,  Fr.  or 
loose.]  Flimsy  ;  of  weak  texture.  Not 
in  use. 

He  never  ieaveth,  while  the  sense  itself  be  left 
loose  and  leasy.  Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

Leather,  n.  s.  [le^eji,  Sax.  leadr,  Erse.] 

1.  Dressed  hides  of  animals. 

He  was  a  hairy  man,  and  girt  with  a  girdle  of 
leather  about  his  loins.  S!  Kings,  i.  8. 

And  if  two  boots  keep  out  the  weather, 
What  need  you  have  two  hides  of  leather?  Prior. 

2.  Skin  :  ironically. 

Returning  sound  in  limb  and  wind. 
Except  some  leather  lost  behind.  Swjft. 
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3.  It  is  often  used  in  composition  for  lea- 
thern. 

The  shepherd's  homely  curds. 
His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle  ; 
Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicacies.  Shakesp. 

Lea'thercoat.  M.S.  [/eaMer  and  coat.] 
An  apple  with  a  tough  rind. 
There  is  a  dish  of  teathercoats  for  you.  Shakesp. 

Le'ather-dresser.  n.  s.  [leather  and 
dresser.]  He  who  dresses  leather;  he 
who  manufactures  hides  for  use. 

He  removed  to  Cumse  ;  and  by  the  way  was 
entertained  at  the  house  of  one  TychLus,  a  leather- 
dresser.  PopB. 

Le'ather-mouthed.  adj.  [leather  and 
mouth.] 

By  a  leather  mouthed  fish,  I  mean  such  as  have 
their  teeth  in  their  throat ;  as,  the  chub  or  cheyen. 

Walton's  Angler. 

Le'athery,  adj.  [from  leather.]  Resem- 
bling leather. 

Wormius  calls  this  crust  a  leathery  skin.  Grew. 
Le'athern.  adj.  [from  leather.]  Made 
of  leather. 

I  saw  her  hand  ;  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A.  free-stone  colour'd  hand  :  1  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on.  Shakesp. 

'I'Ue  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting.  Shakesp.  As  you  likeit. 

In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retain 
A  splendid  shilling.  Philips. 

Le'atherseller.  11.  s.  [leather  and  sel- 
lei:]  He  who  deals  in  leather,  and 
vends  it. 

Leave,  n.s,  [lepe,  Sax.  from  lypan  to 
grant.] 

1.  Grant  of  liberty  ;  permission  ;  allow- 
ance. 

By  your  leave,  Irenus,  notwithstanding  all  this 
your  careful  foresight,  methinks  I  see  an  evil  lurk 
unc'spied.  Spenser. 

When  him  his  dearest  Una  did  behold. 
Disdaining  life,  desiring  leave  to  die.  Spenser. 

I  make  bold  to  press  upon  you. 
—You're  welcome  ;  give  us  leave,  drawer.  Shakesp. 
The  days 

Of  Sylla's  sway,  when  the  free  sword  took  leave 
To  act  all  thai  it  would.        Ben  Jonson's  Catiline. 

Thrice  happy  snake  !  that  in  her  sleeve 
May  boldly  cree|i  ;  we  dare  not  give 
Our  thoughts  so  unconfin'd  a  leave.  Waller. 

No  friend  has  leave  to  bear  away  the  dead. Dri/c/. 

Offended  that  we  fought  without  his  leave. 
He  takes  this  time  his  secret  hate  to  shew.Dri/den. 

One  thing  more  I  crave  leave  to  offer  about  syl- 
logism, before  1  leave  it.  Locke. 

1  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful  to  any  wlja 
serves  me,  let  him  be  never  so  obnoxious  to  any 
party  :  nor  did  the  tory  party  put  me  to  the  hard- 
ship of  asking  this  leave.  Pope^ 

2.  Farewel ;  adieu.  In  this  sense  leave  is 
permission  to  depart. 

Take  leave  and  part,  for  you  must  part  forth'' 
with.  Shakesp. 

Evils  that  take  leave. 
On  their  departure,  most  of  all  shew  evil.  Shakesp. 

There  is  further  ctmipliment  of  leave  taking  be- 
tween France  and  him  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Here  my  father  comes  ; 
A  doable  blessing  is  a  double  grace  ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave.  Shak. 

But,  my  dear  nothings,  take  your  leave. 
No  longer  must  you  me  deceive.  Suckling. 

Many  stars  may  be  visible  in  our  hemisphere, 
that  are  not  so  at  present;  and  many  shall  take 
leave  of  our  horizon,  and  appear  unto  southern 
habitations.  Browne. 
To  Leave,  v.  a.  pret.  /  left;  I  have  left. 
[Of  the  derivation  of  this  word  the  ety- 
mologists give  no  satisfactory  account.] 
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1.  To  quit ;  to  forsake. 

A  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  cleave  to  his  wife.  Gen.  ii.  24. 

If  they  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lusty  wine, 
Envy  them  not  their  palates  with  the  swine. 

Ben  Jonson. 

2.  To  desert ;  to  abandon. 

He  that  is  of  an  unthankful  mind,  will  leave 
hira  in  danger  that  delivered  him.Ecclus.  xxix.  17. 

3.  To- depart  from,  without  action:  as,  I 
left  things  as  I  found  them. 

When  they  were  departed  from  him,  they  left 
him  in  great  diseases.  2  Chron.  xxiv.  2.5. 

4.  To  have  remaining  at  death. 

There  be  of  them  that  have  left  a  name  behind 
them.  Ecclus.  xliv.  8. 

5.  Not  to  deprive  of. 

They  still  have  left  me  the  providence  of  God, 
and  all  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  ray  charity 
to  them  too.  Taylor. 

6.  To  suffer  to  remain. 

]f  it  be  done  without  order,  tlie  mind  compre- 
hendeth  less  that  which  is  set  down  ;  and  besides, 
it  leaveth  a  suspicion,  as  if  more  might  be  said 
than  is  expressed.  Bacoti. 

These  things  must  be  lefi  uncertain  to  farther 
discoveries  in  future  ages.  Abbot. 

Who  those  are,  to  whom  this  right  by  descent 
belongs,  he  leaves  out  of  the  reach  of  any  one  to 
discover  from  his  writings.  Locke. 

7.  Not  to  carry  away. 

They  encamped  against  them,  and  destroyed 
the  increase  of  the  earth,  and  left  no  sustenance 
for  Israel.  Judges  vi.  4 

He  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle  ;  which  also 
shall  not  leave  thee  either  corn,  wine,  or  oil. 

Dent,  xxviii.  48. 
Vastius  gave  strict  commandment,  that  they 
should  leave  behind  them  unnecessary  baggage. 

Knolles. 

8.  To  reject ;  not  to  choose. 

In  all  the  common  incidents  of  life, 
I  am  superiour,  I  can  take  or  leave.  Steele. 

9.  To  fix  as  a  token  or  remembrance. 

This  I  leave  with  my  reader,  as  an  occasion  for 
him  to  consider,  how  much  he  may  be  beholden 
to  experience.  Locke. 

10.  To  bequeath  ;  to  give  as  inheritance. 

That  peace  thou  leav'st  to  thy  imperial  line. 
That  peace,  Oh  happy  shade  !  be  ever  thine. Dryd. 
1 J .  To  give  up  ;  to  resign. 

Thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vineyard  ;  thou  shalt 
lea.ve  them  for  the  poor  and  stranger.  Lev.  xix.  10. 

If  a  wise  man  were  left  to  himself,  and  his  own 
choice,  to  wish  the  greatest  good  to  himself  he 
,    could  devise  ;  the  sum  of  all  his  wishes  would  be 
this,  That  there  were  just  such  a  being  as  God  is. 

,  Titlotson 

12.  To  permit  without  interposition. 

Whether  Esau  were  a  vassal,  I  leave  the  reader 
to  judge.  _  Locke. 

13.  To  cease  to  do ;  to  desist  from. 

Let  us  return,  lest  my  father  leave  caring  for  the 
asses,  and  take  thought  for  us.  1  Sa-m.  ix.  5. 

14.  To  leave  off.  To  desist  from;  to  for- 
bear. 

If,  upon  any  occasion,  you  bid  him  leave  off 
the  doing  of  any  thing,  you  must  be  sure  to  carry 
tlie  point.      _  Locke. 

lu  proportion  as  old  age  came  on,  he  left  off 
fox-hunting.  Addison  s  Spectator. 

15.  To  leave  off.    To  forsake. 

He  began  to  leave  off  some  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, liis  roaring  and  bullying  about  the  streets  : 
he  put  on  a  serious  air.  Arbuthnot. 
J  6.  To  leave  out.    To  omit ;  to  neglect. 

I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business,  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony.  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Yiiu  may  partake  :  1  liave  told  'em  who  you  are. 
—1  should  be  loth  to  be  left  out,  and  here  too. 

Ben  Jonson. 

What  is  set  down  by  order  and  division  doth 
remonstrate,  that  nothing  is  left  out,  or  omitted, 
but  all  is  there.    *  Bacon. 
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Befriend  till  utmost  end, 
Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out, 
Ere  nice  morn  on  the  Indian  steep 
From  her  cabin'd  loop-hole  peep.  Milton. 

We  ask,  if  those  subvert 
Reason's  establish'd  maxims,  who  assert 
That  we  the  world's  existence  may  conceive, 
Though  we  cme  atom  out  of  matter  leave  ?  Blackm. 

I  always  thought  this  passage  left  out  with  a 
great  deal  of  judgment,  by  Tucca  and  Varius,  as 
seems  to  contradict  a  part  in  the  sixth  jEneid, 

Addison  on  Italy. 

To  Leave,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  cease  ;  to  desist. 

She  is  my  essence,  and  I  leave  to  be. 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  illumin'd,  cherish'd,  kept  alive.  Sliakesp. 

And  since  this  business  so  far  fair  is  done. 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.  Shakesp. 

He  began  at  the  eldest,  and  left  at  the  youngest. 

Genesis. 

2.  To  leave  off.    To  desist. 

Grittus,  hoping  that  they  iir  the  castle  would 
not  hold  out,  lejt  off  to  batter  or  undermine  it, 
wherewith  he  perceived  he  little  prevailed. 

Knolles. 

But  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  abate, 
Leave  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait.  Roscom. 

3.  To  leave  off.    To  stop. 

Wrongs  do  not  leave  off'ihere  where  they  begin, 
But  still  beget  new  mischiefs  in  their  course.  Dan. 

To  Leave,  v.  a.  [fvom  levi/ ;  lever,  Fr.] 
To  levy  ;  to  raise  :  a  corrupt  word,  made, 
I  believe,  by  Spenser,  for  a  rhime. 

An  army  strong  she  leav'd. 
To  war  on  those  which  him  had  of  his  realm  be- 
rcav'd.  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen, 

Le'aved.  adj.  [from  leaves,  o(leaf.] 

1.  Furnished  with  foliage. 

2.  Made  with  leaves  or  folds. 

I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before 
him  tlie  two  leaved  gates.  Isa.  xlv.  1, 

LE  AVEN,  n.  s.  [Itvain,  Fr.  levare,  Lat.] 

1 .  Ferment  mixed  with  any  body  to  make 
it  light  ;  particularly  used  of  sour  dough 
mixed  in  a  mass  of  bread. 

It  shall  not  be  baken  with  leuven.     Lev.  vi.  17. 

All  fermcrited  i\ieats  and  drinks  are  easiest  di- 
gested ;  and  lli!)se  unfeiniented,  by  barm  or  leaven, 
are  hardly  digested.  Floyer. 

2.  Any  mixture  which  makes  a  general 
change  in  the  mass  :  it  generally  means 
.something  that  depraves  or  corrupts  that 
with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Blany  of  their  propositions  savour  very  strongly 
of  the  old  leaven  of  innovations.       Kin/f  Charles. 

To  Le  aven.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

!•  To  ferment  by  something  mixed. 

You  must  tarry  the  leav'nmjr.  Shakesp. 

Whosoever  eateth  leavened  bread,  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off.  Liod.  xii.  17. 

Breads  we  have  of  several  grains,  with  divers 
kinds  of  leavenings,  and  seasonings;  so  that  some 
do  extremely  move  appetites.  Bacon. 
2.  To  taint ;  to  imbue. 

That  cruel  sonietliing  unpossest. 
Corrodes  and  leavens  all  the  rest.  Prior. 

Le'aver.  n.  s.  [from  leave.]  One  who 
deserts  or  forsakes. 

Let  the  world  raiik  me  in  register 
A  master-team'  and  a  fugitive.  Shakesp. 

Leaves,  n.  s.    The  plural  of  leaf. 

Parts  fit  for  tlie  nourishment  of  man  in  plants 
are,  seeds,  roots,  and  fruits;  for  leaves  they  give 
no  nourishment  at  all.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Le'aving.s.  «.  s.  [from  leave.]  Remnant ; 
relicks  ;  olfal ;  reftise  ;  it  has  no  singular. 

My  father  has  this  morning  call'd  together. 
To  this  poor  hall,  his  little  Rom.in  senate. 
The  leavings  of  Pliarsalia.  Addison's  Cato. 

Then  who  can  think  we'll  quit  the  place. 
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Or  stop  and  light  at  Chloe's  head, 
With  scraps  and  leavings  to  be  fed  ?  Sivilt. 
Le'avy.  aaj.  [from  lea/.]    Full  of  leaves; 
covered    with    leaves:   Ic/ift/  is  more 
used. 

Strephon,  with  leavy  twigs  of  laurel  tree, 
A  garland  made  on  temples  for  to  wear. 

For  lie  then  chosen  was  the  dignity 
Of  village  lord  that  Whitsontide  to  bear.  Sidney. 

Now  near  enough :  your  leavy  screens  throw 
down. 

And  show  like  those  you  are.  Shakesp. 
To  Lech.  v.  a.  [lecher,  Fr.]  To  lick  over. 

Hanmer. 
Hast  thou  yet  leched  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love-juice  ?  Shakesp. 
LE'CHER.  n.  s.  [Derived  by  Skinner  from 
luxwe,  old  Fr.  luxuria  is  used  in  the 
middle  ages  in  the  same  sense.]  A 
whore-master. 

I  will  now  take  the  teacher;  he's  at  my  house; 
he  cannot  'scape  me.  Shakesp. 

You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 
Are  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inheritors.  Shakesp. 

The  lecher  soon  transforms  his  mistress  ;  now 
In  Id's  place  appears  a  lovely  cow.  Drydtn, 

The  sleepy  lecher  shuts  his  little  eyes. 
About  his  churning  chaps  the  frothy  bubbles  rise. 

Dryden. 

She  yields  her  charms 
To  that  fair  letcher,  the  strong  god  of  arms.  Pope. 

To  Le'cher.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.1  To 
whore. 

Die  for  adultery  '  No  :  The  wren  goes  to't,  and 
the  small  gilded  ny  does  'letcher  in  my  sight.  Shah, 
Gut  eats  all  day,  and  letchers  all  the  night. 

Ben  Jo)ison. 

Le'cherous.  adj.  [from  lecher.]  Lewd; 
lustful. 

The  sapphire  should  grow  foul,  and  lose  its 
beauty,  when  worn  by  one  tliat  is  lecherous  ;  the 
emerald  should  fly  to  pieces,  if  it  touch  llie  skin 
of  any  unchaste  person.  •  Derham. 

Le'cherously.  adv.   [from  lecherous.] 

Lewdly ;  lustfully. 
Le'cherousness.  n.  s.  [from  IccJiciaus.] 

Lewdness. 

Le'chery.  «.  s.  [from/ff/;:r.]  Lewdness; 
lust. 

The  rest  welter  with  as  little  shame  in  op;  n /e- 
chery,  as  swine  do  in  the  cominoti  mire.  Ascham. 

Against  such  lewdsters,  and  their  lechery, 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery.  Shakesp. 
Le'ction.  n.  s.  [lectio,  Lat]    A  reading  ; 
a  variety  in  copies. 

Every  critick  has  his  own  hypothesis  :  if  tlie 
common  text  be  not  favourable  to  his  opinion,  a 
various  lection  shall  be  made  autheatick.  Watts 
LE  CTURE,  n.  s.  [lecture,  Fr.] 

1.  A  discourse  pronounced  upon  any  sub- 
ject. 

Mark  him,  while  Dametas  reads  his  rustick 
lecture  unto  him,  how  to  feed  his  beasts  before 
noon,  and  where  to  shade  them  in  the  extreme 
heat.  Sidney. 

Wrangling  pedant. 
When  in  musick  we  have  spent  an  hour. 
Your  /ecitirs shall  have  leisure  for  as  much.  Shak. 

When  letters  from  Caesar  were  given  to  Rusti- 
cus,  he  refused  to  open  them  till  the  philosopiier 
had  done  his  lectures.  Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

Virtue  is  the  solid  good,  which  tutors  should 
not  only  read  Iccturts  and  talk  of,  but  the  labour 
and  art  of  education  should  furnisli  the  miiid  \vl;l;, 
and  fasten  theie.  Locne. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  reading  ;  pertisal. 

In  the  lectiire  of  holy  scripture,  their  apprelitn- 
sioi.s  are  commonly  confined  unto  the  literal  sense 
of  the  text.  Broirn. 

3.  A  magisterial  reprimand  ;  a  pedantick 
discourse. 

Numidia  will  be  blest  by  Cato's /eefum., •!</</ 's">!. 
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To  Le'cture.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  instruct  formally. 

2.  To  instruct  insolently  and  dogmatically 
To  Le'cture.  v.  n.    To  read  in  publick  ; 

to  instruct  an  audience  by  a  formal  ex- 
planation or  discourse:  as,  Wallis  lec- 
tured on  geometry. 
Lecturer,  n.  s.  [from  lecture.] 

1.  An  instructor  ;  a  teacher  by  way  of  lec- 
ture. 

2.  A  preacher  in  a  church  hired  by  the 
parish  to  assist  the  rector  or  vicar. 

If  any  minister  refused  to  admit  into  Iiisclmrch 
a  lecttiier  recommended  by  tliem,  and  there  was 
not  one  ortlioilox  or  learned  man  recommended, 
he  was  presently  required  to  attend  upon  the  com- 
mittee. Clarendon. 

Lk'ctureship.  n.s.  [from  lecture.]  The 
office  of  a  lecturer. 

He  got  a  lectureship  in  town  of  sixty  pounds  a 
year,  where  he  preaclied  constantly  in" person. 

Hwjft. 

Led.  part.  pret.  of  lead. 

Then  shall  they  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God,  wliich  caused  them  to  be  (ed  into  captivity 
among  the  heathen.  Ezek.  xxxix.  28. 

The  leaders  of  this  people  cause  them  to  err,  and 
they  that  are  ted  of  them  are  destro^'ed.  tsa.  ix.  16. 

As  in  vegetables  and  animals,  so  in  most  other 
bodies,  not  propagated  by  seed,  it  is  the  colour  we 
most  fix  on,  and  are  most  led  by.  Locke. 

Ledge,  n.  s.  [leggen,  Dut.  lo  lie.] 

1.  A  row  ;  layer;  stratum. 

'i'he  lowest  ledge  or  row  should  be  merely  of 
stone,  closely  laid,  without  mortar :  a  general 
caution  for  all  parts  in  building  contiguous  to 
board.     '  Tl'Ditoji's  Architecture. 

2.  A  ridge  rising  above  the  rest ;  or  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  rest. 

The  four  parallel  sticks  rising  above  five  inches 
higher  than  the  handkerchief,  served  as  ledges  on 
each  side.  Gulliver. 

3.  Any  prominence,  or  rising  part. 

Beneath  a  ledge  of  rocks  his  fleet  he  hides. 
The  bending  brow  above  a  safe  retreat  provides. 

Dryden. 

Ledhorse.  n.  s.    [led  and  horse,]  A 

sumpter  horse. 
Lee.  71.  s.  [lie,  Fr.] 

1.  Dregs;  sediment;  refuse:  commonly 
lees. 

My  cloaths,  my  sex,  exchang'd  for  thee, 
I'll  mingle  with  the  people's  wretched  Ice.  Prior. 

2.  [Sea  term ;  supposed  by  Skitmer  from 
I'eau,  Fr.]  It  is  generally  that  side 
which  is  opposite  to  the  wind,  as  the  lee 
shore  is  that  the  wind  blows  on.  To  be 
under  the  lee  of  the  shore,  is  to  be  close 
under  the  weather  shore.  A  leeward 
ship  is  one  that  is  not  fast  by  a  wind,  to 
make  her  way  so  good  as  she  might.  To 
lay  a  ship  by  the  lee,  is  to  bring  her  so 
that  all  her  sails  may  lie  against  the 
masts  and  shrowds  flat,  and  the  wind  to 
come  right  on  her  broadside,  so  that  she 
will  make  little  or  no  way.  Diet. 

If  we,  in  the  biy  of  Biscay,  had  had  a  port 
under  our  lee,  that  we  might  have  kept  our  trans- 
porting ships  with  our  men  of  war,  we  had  taken 
the  Indian  fleet.  Raleigh. 

The  Hollanders  were  before  Dunkirk  with  the 
wind  at  north-west,  making  a  lee  shore  in  all  wea- 
thers. Raleigh. 

Unprovided  of  tackling  and  victualling,  they 
are  forced  to  sea  by  a  storm  ;  yet  better  do  so  than 
venture  splitting  and  sinking  on  a  lee  slio'e. 

King  Charles. 
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Him,  haply  slumb'ring  on  the  Norway  foam, 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder'd  skitF, 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell. 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind. 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea.  Milton. 

Batter'd  by  his  lee  they  lay. 
The  passing  winds  through  their  torn  canvass  play. 

Dryden. 

Leech,  n.  s.  [laec,  Sax.] 

1.  A  physician  ;  a  professor  of  the  art  of 
healing :  whence  we  still  use  cow-leech. 

A  leech,  the  which  had  great  insight 
In  that  disease  of  grieved  conscience. 
And  well  could  cure  the  same  ;  his  name  was  Pa^ 
tience.  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

Her  words  prevail'd,  and  then  the  learned  leech 
His  cunning  hand  'gan  to  his  wounds  to  lay. 
And  all  things  else  the  which  his  art  did  teach. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Physick  is  their  bane. 
The  learned  leeches  in  despair  depart. 
And  shake  their  heads,  desponding  of  their  art. 

Dryden. 

Wise  leeches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude  : 
Deaf  to  complaints  they  wait  upon  the  ill. 
Till  some  safe  crisis.  Dryden. 

The  hoarj'  wrinkled  leech  has  watch'd  and  toil'd, 
'J'ried  every  health-restoring  herb  ?nd  gum. 
And  wearied  out  his  painful  skill  in  vain.  Rowe 

A  skilful  /eacft, 
They  say,  had  wrought  this  blessed  deed  ; 
This  leach  Arbuthnot  was  yclept.   Gay's  Pastm-als. 

2.  A  kind  of  small  water  serpent,  which 
fastens  on  animals,  and  sucks  the  blood  : 
it  is  used  to  draw  blood  where  the  lan- 
cet is  less  safe,  whence  perhaps  the  name. 

I  drew  blood  by  leeches  behind  his  ear.  H'i.sfma7(. 
Sticking  like  leeches,  till  they  burst  with  blood, 
Without  remorse  insatiably.  Roscommon. 

To  Leech,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

treat  with  medicaments. 
Le'echcraft.  n.  s.  [leech  and  craft.]  The 

art  of  healing. 

We  study  speech,  but  others  we  persua  It  : 
We  leechcraft  learn,  but  others  cure  with  it. Dawes. 

Leef.  adj.  [lieve,  leve,  Dut.]  Kind  ;  fond. 

Whilome  all  these  were  low  and  leef. 
Arid  lov'd  their  flocks  to  feed  ; 

They  never  strove  to  be  the  chief. 
And  snnple  was  their  weed.      Spenser's  Pastorals. 

Leek.  n.  s.  [leac.  Sax.  loock,  Dut.  leechk, 

Erse  ;  porrum,  Lat.]    A  plant. 

Know  St  thou  Fluellen  ? — Yes. 
— Tell  him  I'll  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate. 
Upon  St.  David's  day.  Shakesp. 

Leek  to  the  Welsh,  to  Dutchmen  butter's  dear. 

Gay. 

We  use  acrid  plants  inwardly  and  outwardly 
in  gangrenes  ;  in  the  scurvy,  water-cresses,  horse- 
radish, garlick,  or  leek  pottage. Floyer  on  Humjurs. 

LEER.  n.  s.  [jjleajie.  Sax.] 

1.  An  oblique  view. 

I  spy  entertainment  in  her  ;  she  gives  the  leer 
of  invitation.      Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Aside  the  devil  turn'd 
For  envy,  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 
Ey'd  them  askance.  Milton. 

2.  A  laboured  cast  of  countenance. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  concede  with  civil  leer. 

Pope. 

I  place  a  sta»esman  full  before  my  sight ; 
A  bloated  minister  in  all  his  geer. 
With  shameless  visage,  and  perfidious  leer.  Swift 

To  Leer.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  look  obliquely  ;  to  look  archly. 

I  will  leer  upon  him  as  he  comes  by  ;  and  do 
but  mark  the  countenance  that  he  will  give  me. 

Shakesp. 

I  wonder  whether  you  taste  the  pleasure  of  in- 
dependency, or  whether  you  do  not  sometimes 
?eer  upon  the  court.  Swift. 

2.  To  look  with  a  forced  countenance. 
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Bertran  has  been  taught  the  arts  of  courts, 
To  gild  a  face  with  smiles,  and  leer  a  man  to  ruin. 

Dryden. 

Lees.  n.  s.  [lie,  Fr.]    Dregs  ;  sediment  : 
it  has  seldom  a  singular. 

The  memory  of  king  Richard  was  so  strong, 
that  it  lay  like  lees  at  the  bottom  of  men's  hearts  ; 
and  if  the  vessel  was  but  stirred,  it  would  come 
up.  Bacon's  Henry  VII 

If  they  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lusty  wine. 
Envy  them  not  their  palates  with  the  swine. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Those  lees  that  trouble  it,  refine 
The  agitated  soul  of  generous  wine.  Dryden. 

To  Leese.  v.  a.  [lesen,  Dut  ]    To  lose  : 
an  old  word. 

Then  sell  to  thy  profit  both  butter  and  cheese. 
Who  buieth  it  sooner  the  more  he  shall  leese.  Tuss, 

No  cause,  nor  client  fat,  will  Chev'ril  leese. 
But  as  they  come  on  both  sides  he  takes  fees  ; 
And  pleaseth  both  :  for  while  he  melts  his  grease 
For  this,  that  wins  for  whom  he  holds  his  peace. 

Ben  Jonson. 

How  in  the  port  our  fleet  dear  time  did  leese. 
Withering  like.prisoners,  which  lie  but  for  fees. 

Donrte. 

Leet.  n.  s. 

Leete,  or  leta,  is  otherwise  called  a  law-daj'. 
The  Word  seemetli  to  have  grown  from  the  Saxon 
le<5e,  which  was  a  court  of  jurisdiction  above  the 
wapentake  or  hundred,  comprehending  three  or 
four  of  them,  otherwise  called  thirshing,  and  con- 
tained the  third  part  of  a  province  or  shire  :  these 
jurisdictions,  one  and  other,  be  now  abolished, 
and  swallowed  up  in  the  county  court.  Coixeli. 

Who  has  a  breast  so  pure. 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  /cffsand  law-days,  and  in  sessions  sit 
With  meditations  lawful  ?  Shakesp.  Othello, 

You  would  present  her  at  the  leet, 
Because   she  bought  stone  jugs,  and  no  scal'd 
quarts.  Shakesp. 

Le'eward.  adj.  [lee  and  peapb,  Sax.]  To- 
wards the  wind.    See  Lee. 

The  classicse  were  called  long  ships,  the  onerariaj 
round,  because  of  their  figure  approaching  lowards 
circular :  this  figure,  though  proper  for  the  stowage 
of  goods,  was  not  the  fittest  for  sailing,  because 
of  the  great  quantity  of  leeward  way,  except  when 
they  sailed  full  before  the  wind.  Arbuthnot. 

Let  no  statesman  dare 
A  kingdom  to  a  ship  compare  ; 
Lest  he  should  call  our  commonweal 
A  vessel  with  a  double  keel  ; 
Which  just  like  ours,  new  rigg'd  and  man'd, 
And  got  about  a  league  from  land. 
By  change  of  wind  to  leeward  side. 
The  pilot  knew  not  how  to  guide.  Swijt, 

Left,  participle  preter.  of  leave. 

Alas,  poor  lady  !  desolate  and  left  ; 
I  weep  myself  lo  think  upon  thy  words.  Shakesp. 

Had  such  a  river  as  this  been  left  to  itself,  to 
have  found  its  way  out  from  among  the  Alps, 
whatever  windings  it  had  made,  it  must  have 
formed  several  little  seas.  Addison. 

Were  I  left  to  myself,  I  would  rather  aim  at 
instructing  than  diverting  ;  but  if  we  will  be  use- 
ful to  the  world,  we  xuust  take  it  as  we  find  it. 

Addison's  Spectatm; 

Left.  adj.  [lufte,  Dut.  Icevus,  Lat]  Sinis- 
trous ;  not  right. 

That  there  is  also  in  men  a  natural  prepotency 
in  the  right,  we  cannot  with  constancy  affirni,  if 
we  make  observation  in  children,  who,  permitted 
the  freedom  of  both  hands,  do  ofttimes  confine  it 
unto  the  left,  and  are  not  without  great  difficulty 
restrained  from  it.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errnurs. 

The  right  to  Pluto's  golden  palace  guides. 
The  left  to  that  unhappy  region  tends. 
Which  to  the  depth  of  Tartarus  descends.  Dryden. 

The  gods  of  greater  nations  dwell  around. 
And,  on  the  right  and  left,  the  palace  bounds  ; 
The  coram<ms  where  they  can.  Dryden. 

A  raven  from  a  wither'd  oak, 
Lfff  of  their  lodging  was  ob^ig'd  to  croak  : 
That  omen  lik'd  him  not.  Dryden, 

SO. 
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Tlie  left  foot  naked  when  they  march  to  fisht, 
But  in  a  bull's  raw  hide  they  sheathe  the  right. 

Dryden. 

The  man  who  struggles     in  the  fight, 
fatigues  left  arm  as  well  as  right.  Prior, 

Left-handed,  adj.  [left  and  hand.] 
Using  the  left  hand  rather  than  right. 

The  limbs  are  used  most  on  the  right  side, 
whereby  custom  lielpeth ;  for  we  see,  that  some 
are  left  handed,  which  are  such  as  have  used  the 
left  hand  most.  Bacon. 

For  the  seat  of  the  heart  and  liver  on  one  side, 
whereby  men  become  left  handed,  it  happeneth 
too  rarely  to  countenance  an  etfect  so  common  : 
for  the  seat  of  the  liver  on  the  left  side  is  very 
monstrous.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

Left-ha'ndedness.  n.  s.  [from  left- 
handed.]  Habitual  use  of  the  left  hand. 

Although  a  squint  left  handedness 
B'  ungracious;  yet  we  cannot  want  that  hand. 

Donne. 

Leg.  n.  s.  [leg,  Dan.  legour,  Islandick.] 

1.  The  limb  by  which  we  walk ;  particu- 
larly that  part  between  the  knee  and  the 
foot. 

They  haste  ;  and  what  their  hardy  feet  deny'd, 
The  trusty  statf,  their  better  leg,  supply'd.  Dryd. 

Purging  comfits,  artd  ants  eggs. 
Had  almost  brought  him  off  his  legs.  Hudibras. 

Such  intrigues  people  cannot  meet  with,  who 
have  nothing  but  legs  to  carry  thera.  Addisen. 

2.  An  act  of  obeisance ;  a  bow  with  the 
leg  drawn  back. 

At  court,  he  that  cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off  his 
cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and  say  nothing,  has  neither 
leg,  hands,  lip,  nor  cap.  Shakesp. 

Their  horses  never  give  a  blow. 
But  when  they  make  a  leg,  and  bow.  Hudibras. 

If  the  boy  should  not  put  off  his  hat,  nor  make 
legs  very  gracefully,  a  dancing-master  will  cure 
that  defect.  ,  Locke. 

He  made  his  leg,  and  went  away.  Swift. 

3.  To  stand  on  his  own  legs.  To  support 
himself. 

Persons  of  tlieir  fortune  and  quality  could  well 
have  stood  tipon  their  own  legs,  and  needed  not  to 
lay  in  for  countenance  and  support.  Collier. 

4.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  supported 
on  the  ground  :  as,  the  leg  of  a  table. 

LdfGACY.  n,  s.  [legatum,  Lat] 

Legacy  is  a  particular  thing  given  by  last  will 
and  Testament.  Cowell. 

If  there  be  no  such  thing  apparent  upon  record, 
they  do  as  if  one  should  demand  a  legacy  by  force 
and  virtue  of  some  written  testament,  wherei)i 
there  being  iio  such  thing  specified,  he  pleadeth 
that  there  it  must  needs  be,  and  bringeth  argu- 
ments from  the  love  or  good-will  which  always 
the  testator  bore  him;  imagining,  that  these,  or 
the  like  proofs,  will  convict  a  testament  to  have 
that  in  it,  which  other  men  can  nowhere  by  read- 
ingfind.  'Hooker. 

Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shall  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  cliarge  in  legacies.  Shakesp. 

Good  counsel  is  the  best  legacy  a  father  can 
leave  a  child.  L'Estrange. 

When  he  thought  you  gone 
T'  augment  the  number  of  the  bless'd  above. 
He  deem'd  'em  legacies  of  royal  love  ; 
Nor  arm'd,  his  brothers  portions  to  invade. 
But  to  defend  the  present  you  had  made.  Dryden. 

When  the  heir  of  this  vast  treasure  knew 
How  large  a  legacy  was  left  to  you. 
He  wisely  ty'd  it  to  the  crown  again.  Dryden. 

Leave  to  thy  children  tumult,  strife,  and  war. 
Portions  of  toil,  and  legacies  of  care.  Prior. 
LEGAL,  adj.  [legal,  Fr.  leges,  Lat.] 

1.  Done  or  conceived  according  to  law. 

Whatsoever  was  before  Richard  1.  was  before 
tmie  of  memory  ;  and  what  is  since,  is,  in  a  legal 
sense,  within  the  time  of  memory.  liale. 

2.  Lawful ;  not  contrary  to  law. 

3.  According  to  the  law  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation. 
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His  merits 

To  save  thera,  not  their  own,  though  legal,  works. 

Milton. 

Lega'lity.  n.  s.  [legalite,  Fr.]  Lawful- 
ness. 

To  Le'galize.  v.  a.  [legalizer,  Fr.  from 
legal.]    To  authorize ;  to  make  lawful. 

If  any  thing  can  legalize  revenge,  it  should  be 
injury  from  an  extremely  obliged  person  :  but  re- 
venge is  so  absolutely  the  peculiar  of  Heaven, 
that  no  consideration  can  impower,  even  the  best 
men,  to  assume  the  execution  of  it.  South. 

Le'gally.  adv.  [from  legal.]  Lawfully; 
according  to  law. 

A  prince  may  not,  much  less  may  inferior 
judges,  deny  justice,  when  it  is  legally  and  com- 
petently demanded.  Taylor. 

Le'gatary.  n.  s.  [legataire,  Fr.  from 
legatum,  Lat]  One  who  has  a  legacy 
left. 

An  executor  shall  exhibit  a  true  inventory  of 
goods,  taken  in  the  presence  of  fit  persons,  as 
creditors  and  legataries  are,  unto  the  ordinary. 

Aylifle. 

Le'gate.  n.  s.  [legatus,  Lat.  legal,  Fr. 

legato,  Ital.] 
J .  A  deputy  ;  an  ambassador. 

The  legates  from  th'  ^tolian  prince  return  : 
Sad  news  they  bring,  that  after  all  the  cost. 
And  care  employ'd,  their  embassy  is  \ost.  firijden. 
2.  A  kind  of  spiritual  ambassador  from  the 
pope ;  a  commissioner  deputed  by  the 
pope  for  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Look  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace. 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  Heav'n. 

Shakesp. 

Dpon  the  legate's  summons,  he  submitted  him- 
self to  an  examination,  and  appeared  before  him. 

Atterbury. 

Legate'e.  w.  s.  [from  legatum,  Lat.]  One 
who  has  a  legacy  left  him. 

If  he  chance  to  'scape  this  dismal  bout. 
The  former  legatees  are  blotted  out.  Dryden. 

My  will  is,  that  if  any  of  the  above-named 
legatees  should  die  before  me,  that  then  the  re- 
spective legacies  shall  revert  to  myself.  Swift. 

Le'gatine.  adj.  [from  legate  ] 

1.  Made  by  a  legate. 

When  any  one  is  absolved  from  excommunica- 
tion, it  ,is  (jrovided  by  a  legatine  constitution, 
that  some  one  sliall  publish  such  Sibsolation. Aylijf'e. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  legate  of  the  Roman  see. 

All  those  you  have  done  of  late. 
By  your  power  legatine  within  this  kingdom. 
Fall  in  the  compass  of  a  praemunire.  Shakesp. 

Lega'tion.  n.  s.  [legatio,  Lat.]  Depu- 
tation ;  commission ;  embassy. 

After  a  legationai  res  repetendas,  and  a  refusal, 
and  a  denunciation  or  indiction  of  a  war,  the  war 
is  no  more  confined  to  the  place  of  the  quarrel, 
but  is  left  at  large.  Bacon. 

In  attiring,  the  duke  had  a  fine  and  unaffected 
politeness,  and  upon  occasion  costly,  as  in  his 
legations.  iVotton. 

Lega'tor.  n.  s.  [from  lego,  Lat.]  One 
who  makes  a  will,  and  leaves  legacies. 

Suppose  debate 
Betwixt  pretenders  to  a  fair  estate, 
Bequeath'd  by  some  legator's  last  intent.  Dryden. 

Le'gend.  n.  s,  [legenda,  Lat] 

I .  A  chronicle  or  register  of  the  lives  of 
saints. 

Legends  being  grown  in  a  manner  to  be  nothing 
else  but  heaps  of  frivolous  and  scandalous  vanities, 
they  have  been  even  with  disdain  thrown  out, 
the  very  nests  which  bred  them  abhorring  them. 

Hooker. 

There  are  in  Rome  two  sets  of  antiquities,  thr 
christian  and  the  heathen ;  the  former,  though  of 
a  fresher  date,  are  so  embroiled  with  fable  and  le- 
gend, that  one  receives  but  little  satisfaction. 

Addison. 
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2.  Any  memorial  or  relation. 

And  in  this  legend  aW  that  glorious  deed 
Read,  whilst  you  arm  you  ;  arm  you  whilst  yoti 
read.  Fairfax. 

3.  An  incredible  unauthentick  narrative. 

Who  can  show  the  legends,  that  record 
More  idle  tales,  or  fables  so  absurd  ?  Blackmm-e. 

It  is  the  way  of  attaining  to  Heaven,  that  makes 
profane  scorners  so  willingiy  let  go  the  expectation 
of  it.  It  is  not  tne  articles  of  the  creed,  but  the 
duty  to  God  and  their  neighbour,  that  is  such  an 
inconsistent  incredible  legend.  Bentlcy. 

4.  Any  inscription  ;  particularly  on  me- 
dals or  coins. 

Compare  the  beauty  and  comprehensiveness  of 
legends  on  ancitnt  coins.  Addison  on  Medals. 

Le'ger.  n.  s,  [from  legger,  Dut.  To  lie 
or  remain  in  a  place.]  Any  thing  that 
lies  in  a  place ;  as,  a  leger  ambassador ; 
a  resident ;  one  that  continues  at  the 
court  to  which  he  is  sent ;  a  leger-book, 
a  Look  that  lies  in  the  compting-house. 

Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  Heav'n, 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador. 
Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  leiger.  Shakesp. 

I've  given  him  that. 
Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  leidgers  for  her  sweet.        Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

If  leiger  ambassadors  or  aizents  were  sent  to  re- 
main near  the  courts  of  princes,  to  observe  their 
motions,  such  were  made  choice  of  as  were  vigi- 
lant. Bacon. 

Who  can  endear 
Thy  praise  too  nnich    thou  art  Heav'n'siei^er  here. 
Working  against  the  states  of  death  and  hell. Herb. 

He  wiilidrew  not  his  confidence  from  any  of 
those  who  attended  his  person,  who,  in  truth,  lay 
leiger  for  the  covenant,  and  kept  up  the  spirits  of 
their  country  men  by  their  intelligence.  Clarendon. 

I  call  that  a  ledger  bait,  which  is  fixed,  or  made 
to  rest,  in  one  certain  place,  when  you  shall  be 
absent  ;  and  I  call  that  a  walking  bait  which  you 
have  ever  in  motion.  Walton. 

Legerdema'in.  n.  s.  [contracted  perhaps 
from  legerete  de  main,  Fr.]  Slight  of 
hand  ;  juggle  ;  power  of  deceiving  the 
eye  by  nimble  motion ;  trick ;  decep- 
tion ;  knack. 

He  so  light  was  at  legerdemain, 
That  what  he  touch'd  came  not  to  light  again. 

Huhbera. 

Of  all  the  tricks  and  legerdemain  by  which  men 
impose  upon  their  own  souls,  there  is  none  so 
common  as  the  plea  of  a  good  intention.  South. 

Lege'rity.  U.S.  [legerete,  Fr.]  Light- 
ness ;  nimbleness ;  quickness.  A  word 
not  in  use. 

When  the  mind  is  quicken'd. 
The  organs  though  defunct  and  .cad  before. 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  luove 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity.  Shakesp. 

Le'gged.  adj.  [from  leg.]    Having  legs  ; 

furnished  with  legs. 

Le'gible.  n.  s.  [hgibilis,  Lat.] 

1.  Such  as  may  be  read. 

You  observe  some  clergymen  with  their  heads 
held  down  within  an  inch  of  the  cushion,  to  read 
what  is  hardly  legible.  Swft. 

2.  Apparent;  discoverable. 

People's  opinions  of  themselves  are  legible  in 
their  countenances.  Thus  a  kind  imagination 
makes  a  bold  man  have  vigour  and  euterprize  in 
his  air  and  motion ;  it  stamps  value  and  signifi* 
cancy  upon  his  face.  Collie^. 

Le'gibly.  adv.  [from  legible.]  In  such  a 
manner  as  may  be  read. 

Le'gion.  n.  s.  [legio,  Lat.] 

I .  A  body  of  Roman  soldiers,  consisting  of 
about  five  thousand. 
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The  most  remarkable  piece  inAntoninus's  pillar 
is,  tlie  figure  of  Jujjiter  Pluvius  sending  ram  on 
the  fainliiif:  array  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  thun- 
der-bolts on  his  enemies,  which  is  the  greatest 
confirmation  possible  of  the  story  of  the  Christian 
legion.  Addison. 

2.  A  military  force. 

She  to  foreign  realms 
'    Sends  forth  her  dreadful  legions.  Philips. 

3.  Any  great  number. 

Not  in  the  legions 
Of  horrid  hell,  can  come  a  devil  more  damn'd. 

Shakesp. 

The  partition  between  good  and  evil  is  broken 
down  ;  and  where  one  sin  lias  entered,  legions 
will.force  their  way  tlirough  the  same  breach. 

Rogers, 

Le'gionary.  adj.  [from  legioti.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  legion. 

2.  Containing  a  legion. 

3.  Containing  a  great  indefinite  number. 

Too  many  applying  themselves  betwixt  jest 
and  earnest,'  make  up  the  legionary  body  of  error. 

Broum's  Vulgar  Errours, 

Legisla'tion.  n.  s.  [from  legislator, 
Lat.]    The  act  of  giving  laws. 

Pythagoras  joined  legislation  to  his  philosophy, 
and,  like  others,  pretended  to  miracles  and  reve- 
lations from  Gofl,  to  give  a  more  venerable  sanc- 
tion to  the  laws  he  prescribed.  Littleton. 

Legisla'tive.  .  adj.  [from  legislator.] 
Giving  laws  ;  lawgiving. 

Their  legislative  frenzy  they  repent, 
Enacting  it  sliould  make  no  precedent.  Denham. 

The  poet  is  a  kind  of  lawgiver,  and  those  qua- 
lities are  proper  to  the  legislative  style.  Dryden. 

LEGISLATOR,  n.  s.  {legislator,  Lat.  h- 
gislateur,  Fr.]  A  lawgiver ;  one  who 
makes  laws  for  any  community. 

It  spoke  like  a  legislator  :  the  thing  spoke  was  a 
law,  South. 

Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown. 
And  legislators  seem  to  think  in  stone.  Pope. 

Legisla  ture,  n.  s.  [from  lcgislaior,h'dt.] 
The  power  that  makes  laws. 

Without  tlie  concurrent  consent  of  all  three 
parts  of  the  legislature,  no  law  is,  or  can  be  made. 

Hale's  Common  Law. 

In  the  notion  of  a  legislature  is  implied  a  power 
to  change,  repeal,  autf  suspend  laws  in  being,  as 
well  as  to  make  new  laws.  Addisoii. 

By  the  supreme  magistrate  is  properly  under- 
stood the  legislative  power ;  but  the  word  magis- 
trate scemiiig  to  denote  a  single  person,  and  to 
express  the  executive  power,  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  obedience  due  to  the  legislature  was,  for  want 
of  considering  this  easy  distinction,  misapplied  to 
the  administrati  .n.  Hwif  t. 

Legi'timacy.  n.  s.  [from  legitimate.] 

1 .  Lawfulness  of  birth. 

In  respect  of  his  legitimacy,  it  will  be  good. 

Aylife. 

2.  Genumeness;  not  spuriousness. 

The  legitimacy  or  reality  of  these  marine  bodies 
vindicated,  1  now  inqiiiie  by  what  means  they 
were  hurried  out  of  the  ocean.  Woodward. 

LEGrTl]NL\TE.  adj.  [from  legit itnus, 
Lat.  legitime,  Fr.]  Born  in  marriage; 
lawfully  begotten. 

Legitimate  Edgar,  I  must  have  your  land  ; 
Our  lather's  love  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund.  Shak. 

An  adulterous  person  is  tied  to  make  provision 
for  the  children  begotten  in  unlawful  embraces, 
that  tlie^- may  do  no  injury  to  the  legitimate,  by 
receiving  a  portion.  Taylor. 

To  Legitimate,  v.  a.  [legitimer,  Fr. 
from  the  adjective.] 

1 .  To  procure  to  any  the  rights  of  legiti- 
mate birth, 
ie^itimate  him  that  was  a  bastard.  Ayliffe. 
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2.  To  make  lawful. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  enterprize  to  be 
lawful,  if  that  which  should /eo-itJmate  it  is  subse- 
quent to  it,  and  can  have  no  influence  to  make  it 
good  or  bad.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Legi'timately.  adv.  [from  legitimate.] 

1.  Lawfully. 

2.  Genuinely. 

By  degrees  he  rose  to  Jove's  imperial  seat ; 
Thus  difficulties  prove  a  soul  legitimately  great. 

Dryden. 

Legitima'tion.  n.s.  [legitimation,  Fr. 
from  legitimate.] 

1.  Lawful  birth. 

I  have  disclaimed  my  land  ; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone  : 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father. 

Shakexp. 

From  whence  will  arise  many  questions  of  legi- 
timation, and  what  in  nature  is  the  difference  be- 
twixt a  wife  and  a  concubine.  Locke. 

2.  The  act  of  investing  with  the  privileges 
of  lawful  birth. 

LEGU'ME.    \n.s.  [legume,  Fr.  legn- 
LEGVMEN.§    men,Uxt.]    Seeds  not 
reaped,  but  gathered  by  the  hand  ;  as, 
beans:   in   general,  all   larger  seeds; 
pulse. 

Some  legumens,  as  peas  or  beans,  if  newly  ga- 
thered and  distilled  in  a  retort,  will  alFord  an  acid 
Sjiirit.  Boyle. 

In  the  si>ring  fell  great  rains,  upon  which  en- 
sued a  most  destructive  mildew  upon  the  corn  and 
legumes.  Arbuthnot. 

Legu  minous,  adj.  [legumineux,  Fr.  from 
legumen.]  Belonging  to  pulse ;  consist- 
ing of  pulse. 

'Ihe  properest  food  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
taken  from  the  farinaceous  seeds  :  as,  oats,  oarley, 
and  wheat :  or  of  some  of  the  siliquose  or  legumi- 
nous ;  as,  peas  or  beans.  Arbuthnot. 

Le'isurable.  adj.  [from  leisure.]  ,Done 
at  leisure  :  not  hurried;  enjoying  leisure. 

A  relatioa  inexcusable  in  his  works  of  leisurahle 
hours,  the  examination  being  as  ready  as  ihe  re- 
lation. Brown. 

Le'isurably.  adv.  [from  leisurable.]  At 
leisure ;  without  tumult  or  hurry. 

Let  us  beg  of  Gud,  that  when  the  hour  of  our 
rest  is  come,  the  patterns  of  our  dissolution  may 
be  Jacob,  Moses,  Joshua,  and  David,  who  lei- 
surably  ending  thvir  lives  in  peace,  prayed  for  the 
mercies  of  God  upon  their  posterity.  Hooker. 

LEI  SURE.  H.  s.  [loisir,  Fr.] 

1.  Freedom  from  business  or  hurry  ;  va- 
cancy of  mind ;  pov.'er  to  spend  time 
according  to  choice. 

A  gentleman  fell  very  sick,  and  a  friend  said 
to  him,  Si-nd  for  a  physician  :  but  the  sick  man 
answered.  It  is  no  matter  ;  for  if  I  die,  I  will  die 
at  leisure.        _  _  Bacon's  Apothegms. 

Where  ambition  and  avarice  have  made  no  en- 
trance, the  desire  of  leisure  is  much  more  natural 
than  of  business  and  care.  Temple. 

You  enjoy  your  quiet  in'  a  garden,  where  you 
have  not  only  the  leisure  of  thinking,  but  the 
pleasure  to  tliink  of  nothing  which  can  discom- 
pose your  mind.  Dryden. 

2.  Convenience  of  time. 

We'll  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  youis. 

Shukesp. 

They  sumraon'd  up  their  raeiny,  strait  took 
horse  ; 

Commanded  me  to  follow  and  attend 
The  leisure  of  their  answer.     Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

O  happy  youth  ! 
For  whom  thy  fates  reserve  so  fair  a  bride  : 

He  sigh'd,  and  had  no  leisure  more  to  say. 
His  honour  call'd  his  eyes  another  way.  Dryden. 

I  shall  leave  with  him  that  rebuke,  to  be  consi- 
dered at  bis  leisure,  Locke. 
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3.  Want  of  leisure.    Not  used. 

More  than  1  have  said,  loving  countrymen. 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on.  Shakesp.  Richardlll. 

Le'isurely.  adj.  [from  leisure.]  Not 
hasty;  deliberate  ;  clone  without  hurry. 

He  was  the  wretchedest  thing  when  he  was 
young. 

So  long  a  growing,  and  so  leisurely, 

That,  if  the  rule  were  true,  he  should  be  gracious. 

S/ia/cf.sp. 

The  earl  of  Warwick,  with  a  handful  of  men, 
fired  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  and  returned  by  a  lei- 
surely march.  Hayward. 

The  bridge  is  human  life  ;  upon  a  leisurely  sur- 
vey of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  threescore 
and  ten  entire  arches.  Addison. 

Le'isurely.  adv.  [from  leisure.]  Not  in 
a  hurry  ;  slowly  ;  deliberately. 

The  Belgians  hop'd,  that  with  disorder'd  haste. 
Our  deep-cut  keels  upon  the  sands  might  run  ; 

Or  if  with  caution  leisurely  we  past, 
Their  numerous  gross  might  charge  us  one  by  one. 

Dryden. 

We  descended  very  leisurely,  my  friend  being 
careful  to  count  the  steps.  Addison. 

Le'man.  n.  s.  [Generally  supposed  to  be 
I'liimant  the  lover,  Fr.  but  imagined  by 
Junius,  with  almost  equal  probability, 
to  be  derived  from  leef,  Dut.  or  leop, 
Sax.  beloved,  and  man.  This  etymology 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  ancient  or- 
thography, according  to  which  it  was 
written  leveman^  A  sweetheart;  a  gal- 
lant ;  or  a  mistress.  Hanmer. 

Hold  for  my  sake,  and  do  him  not  to  die  ; 
But  vanquish'd,  thine  eternal  bondslave  make, 
And  me  thy  worthy  meed  unto  thy  leman  take. 

Spenser. 

A  cup  of  wine, 
"I'hat's  brisk  and  fine. 

And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine  Shakesp. 
Le'mma.   n.  s.  [XyiiJifjL» ;  lemme,  Fr.]  A 

proposition  previously  assumed. 
LEMON,  n.  s.  [limon,  Fr.  limonium,  low 

Lat.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  lemon-tree. 

The  juice  of  lemons  is  more  cooling  and  astrin- 
gent than  tliat  of  oranges.  Arbntlmot. 

The  dyers  use  it  for  dying  of  bright  yellows  and 
lemon  colours.  Mortimer. 

Bear  me,  Pomona  ! 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime. 
With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  through  the  green. 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.  Thomson. 

2.  The  tree  that  bears  lemons. 

The  lemon  tree  hath  large  stiff  leaves ;  the 
flower  consists  of  many  leaves,  which  expand  in 
form  of  a  rose  :  the  fruit  is  almost  of  an  oval  fi- 
gure, and  divided  into  several  cells,  in  which  are 
lodged  hard  seeds,  surrounded  by  a  thick  fleshy 
substance,  wliich,  for  the  most  part,  is  full  of  an 
acid  juice.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  tree, 
and  the  fruit  is  yearly  imported  from  Lisbon  in 
great  plenty.         '  Miller, 

Lemona'de.  w.  s.  [from  lemoti.]  Liquor 
made  of  water,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of 
lemons. 

Thou,  and  thy  wife  and  children,  should  walk 
in  my  gardens,  buy  toys,  and  drink  lemonade. 

Arbuthnot's  John  Bv,\l. 

To  LEND.  V.  a.  preterite  and  part.  pass. 
lent,  [laenan.  Sax.  leenen,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  afford  or  supply,  on  condition  of  re- 
payment. 

In  common  worldly  things  'tis  call'd  ungrateful 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  pay  a  debt, 
W'  hich,  with  a  bounteous  hand,  was  kindly  lent ; 
Much  more  to  be  thus  opposite  with  Heav'n.SAofe. 
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Tliou  shall  not  give  iiim  tlii^  money  upon  usury, 
nor  lend  liiiu  thy  victuals  for  increase. 

Lev.  XXV.  37. 

They  dare  not  give,  and  e'en  refuse  tulend, 
To  tlitir  |)oor  kindred,  or  a  wanting  friend.  Bryd. 

2.  To  suffer  to  be  used  on  condition  tiiat 
it  be  restored. 

I'll  lend  it  iliee,  niy  dear,  but  have  no  power  to 
give  it  from  me.  Shakesp. 

The  fair  blessing  we  vouchsafe  to  send  ; 
Nor  can  we  spare  you  long,  though  often  we  may 
lend.  Drydeii. 

3.  To  afford  ;  to  grant  in  general. 

Covetousuess,  like  the  sea,  receives  the  tribute 
of  all  rivers,  though  far  unlike  it  in  lending  any 
back  again.  Decay  nf  Piety. 

Painting  and  poesy  are  two  sisters  so  like,  that 
they  lend  to  each  oilier  their  name  and  office ;  one 
is  called  a  dumb  poesy,  and  the  oilier  a  speaking 
picture.  Dryden's  Diif  'resnoy. 

From  thy  new  hope,  and  from  thy  growing  store, 
Now  lend  assistance,  and  relieve  the  poor. Dryden. 

Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience. 
And  condescend  to  hear  a  young  man  speak. ^dd. 

Cepisa,  thou 
Wilt  lend  a  hand  to  close  thy  mistress'  eyes. 

A.  Philips. 

Le'nder.  n.  s.  [from  lend.^ 

1.  One  who  lends  any  thing. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  trade  of  putting  mo- 
ney to  interest. 

liCt  the  state  be  answered  some  small  matter, 
and  the  rest  left  to  the  lender ;  if  the  abatement 
be  small,  it  will  not  discourage  the  lender  :  he 
that  took  ten  in  the  hundrei,  will  sooner  descend 
to  eight  than  give  over  this  trade.  Bacon. 

Wliole  droves  of /enders  crowd  the  bankers  doors 
To  call  in  money.  Dryden's  Spanish  Fryar. 

Interest  would  certainly  encourage  the  lender  lo 
venture  in  such  a  time  of  danger.  Addison. 

Length,  n.  s.  [from  lenj,  Sax.] 

1.  The  extent  of  any  thing  material  from 
end  to  end  ;  the  longest  line  that  can  be 
drawn  through  a  body. 

There  is  in  'J'icinura  a  church  that  is  in  length 
one  hundred  feet,  in  breadth  twenty,  and  in 
heiglilh  near  fifty  :  it  reporteth  the  voice  twelve 
or  thirteen  times.  Bacon. 

2.  Horizontal  extension. 

Mezentius  rushes  on  his  foes. 
And  first  unhappy  Acron  overthrows  ; 
Stretch'd  at  his  length  he  sp>urns  the  swarthy 
ground.  Dryden. 

3.  Comparative  extent ;  a  certain  portion 
of  space  or  time :  in  this  sense  it  has  a 
plural. 

Large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay.  Shakesp. 

To  get  from  th'  enemy,  and  Ralph,  free; 
Ijeft  dangers,  fears,  and  foes,  behind. 
And  beat,  at  least,  three  lengths  tlie  wind.  Hudib. 

Tinie  glides  along  with  undiscover'd  haste, 
The  future  but  a  length  beyond  the  past.  Dryden. 

4.  Extent  of  duration  or  space. 

What  length  of  lands,  what  oceans  have  you 
pass'd. 

What  storms  suslain'd,  and  on  what  shores  been 
cast  ?  Dryden. 
Having  thus  got  the  idea  of  duration,  the  next 
tiling  is  to  get  some  measure  of  this  common  du- 
ration, whereby  to  judge  of  its  dilferent  lengths. 

Locke. 

5.  Long  duration  or  protraction. 

May  Heav'n,  great  monarch,  still  augment 
your  bliss, 

With  length  of  days,  and  every  day  like  ihis.Dryd. 

Such  toil  requir'd  the  Roman  name. 
Such  length  of  labour  for  so  vast  a  frame.  Dryden. 

In  length  of  time  it  will  cover  the  whole  plain, 
and  make  one  mountain  with  that  on  which  it  now 
stands.  Addison. 

6.  Reach  or  expansion  of  any  thing. 

I  do  not  recommend  to  all  a  pursuit  of  sciences, 
to  those  extensive  lengths  to  wiiich  the  moderns 
have  advanced.  Watts 
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7-  Full  extent ;  uncontracted  state. 

If  L^tilia,  who  sent  lue  this  account,  will  ac- 
quaint me  with  the  worthy  gentleman's  name,  1 
will  insert  it  at  length  in  one  of  my  papers. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

8.  Distance. 

He  had  marched  to  the  length  of  Exeter,  which 
he  had  some  thought  of  besieging.  Clarendon. 

9.  End  ;  latter  part  of  any  assignable  time. 

Cliurclies  I'uiged  of  things  burdensome,  all  was 
brought  at  the  length  unto  that  wherein  now  we 
stand.  Hooker. 

A  crooked  stick  is  not  straitened,  unless  it  be 
ben!  as  far  on  thi?  clear  contrary  side,  that  so  it 
may  settle  itself  at  the  length  in  a  middle  state  of 
evenness  between  them  both.  Hnoker. 

10.  At  length.  [An  adverbial  mode  of 
speech.  It  was  formerly  written  at  the 
length.]    At  last ;  in  conclusion. 

At  length,  at  length,  I  have  thee  in  my  arms, 
Tliouffli  our  malevolent  stars  have  struggled  hard, 
And  held  us  long  asunder.  Dryden's  King  Arthur. 

To  Lengthen,  v.  a.  [from  length.'] 

1.  To  draw  out ;  to  make  longer ;  to  elon- 
gate. 

Relaxing  the  fibres,  is  making  them  flexible,  or 
easy  to  be  lengthened  without  rupture.  Arbuthnot. 

Falling  dews  with  spangles  deck'd  the  glade. 
And  the  low  sun  had  lengthen'd  every  shade. Pope. 

2.  To  protract ;  to  continue. 

Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment. 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

Shakesp. 

Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine 
iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor  :  if  it 
mat  Y  he  a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity.  Dayi. 

It  is  in  our  powe  to  secure  to  ourselves  an  inte- 
rest in  the  divine  mercies  that  are  yet  to  come, 
and  to  lengthen  the  course  of  our  present  prospe- 
rity. Atterbury's  Sermons. 

3.  To  protract  pronunciation. 

The  learned  languages  were  less  constrained  in 
tlie  quantity  of  every  syllable,  beside  helps  of 
grammatical  figures  for  the  lengthening  or  abbrevi- 
ation of  them.  Dryden. 

4.  To  lengthen  out.  [The  particle  out  is 
only  emphatical.]  To  protract ;  to  ex- 
tend. 

What  if  I  please  to  lengthen  out  his  date 
A  day,  and  take  a  pride  to  cozen  fate  ?  Dryden, 

I'd  hoard  up  every  moment  of  my  life. 
To  lengthen  out  the  payment  of  my  tears.  Dryden. 

It  lengthens  out  every  act  of  worship,  and  pro- 
duces more  lasting  and  permanent  impressions  in 
the  mind,  than  those  which  accompany  any  tran- 
sient form  of  words.  Addison. 

To  Le'ngthen.  M.  To  grow  longer; 
to  increase  in  length. 

One  may  as  well  make  a  yard,  whose  parts 
lengthen  and  shrink,  as  a  measure  of  trade  in  raate- 
ri.ils,  that  have  not  always  a  settled  value.  Locke. 

Still  'tis  farther  from  its  end  ; 
Still  finds  its  error  lengthen  with  its  way.  Piw. 

Le'ngthwise.  adv.  [length  and  wise,] 
According  to  the  length  ;  in  a  longitu- 
dinal direction. 

Le'nient.  adj.  [le?iiens,  Lat] 

1.  Assuasive  ;  softening ;  mitigating. 

In  this  one  passion  man  can  strength  enjoy  ; 
Time,  that  on  all  things  lays  his  lenient  hand. 
Yet  tames  not  this  :  it"stlcks  to  our  last  sand. Po;^e. 

2.  With  of. 

Consolatories  writ 
With  study 'd  argument,  and  much  persuasion 
sought. 

Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought.  Milton, 

3.  Laxative ;  emollient. 

Oils  relax  the  fibres,  are  lenient,  balsamick,  and 
abate  acrimony  in  the  blood.     Arbuthnot  on  Alim, 

Le  nient,  n.  s.  An  emollient,  or  assua- 
i    sive  application. 
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1  dressed  it  with  lenienls.       Wiseman's  Surgery, 
To  L^'tiiF^.  V.  n.  [lenijier,  old  Fr.  lenio, 
Lat.]    To  assuage ;  to  mitigate. 

Used  for  squinancies  and  intiammations  in  tho 
throat,  it  seemeth  to  have  a  mollifying  and  lenify- 
ing  virtue.  Bacon. 

All  soft'ning  simples,  known  of  sov'reign  use. 
He  presses  out,  and  pours  their  noble  juice  ; 
These  first  infus'd,  to  lenify  the  pain. 
He  tugs  with  pincers,  but  he  tugs  in  vain.  Dryd, 

Le'nitive.  adj.  [lenitif,  Fr.  lenio,  Lat.] 
Assuasive;  emollient. 

Some  plants  have  a  milk  in  them ;  the  cause 
may  be  an  inception  of  putrefaction  :  for  those 
milks  have  all  an  acrimony,  though  one  would 
think  they  should  he  lenitive'.  Bacon. 

There  is  aliment  lenitive  expelling  the  fjeces 
without  stimulating  the  bowels  ;  such  are  animal 
oils.  Arbuthnot. 

Lenitive,  n.  s. 

1 .  Any  thing  medicinally  applied  to  ease 
pain. 

2.  A  palliative. 

There  are  lenitives  that  friendship  will  apply,  be- 
fore it  would  be  brought  to  decretory  rigours. 

South's  Sermons. 

Le'nity.  n.  s.  [leniias,  Lat.]  Mildness; 
mercy  ;  tenderness  ;  softness  of  temper. 

Henry  gives  consent, 
Of  meer  compassion,  and  of  lenity. 
To  ease  your  country.  Shakesp,  Henry  YI, 

Lenity  must  gain 
The  miclity  men,  and  please  the  discontent. Dan. 

Albeit  so  ample  a  pardon  was  proclaimed  touch- 
ing Ireason,  yet  could  not  the  boldness  be  beates 
down  either  with  severity,  or  with  lenity  he  abated 

Hayward 

These  jealousies 
Have  but  one  root,  the  old  iinprison'd  king. 
Whose  lenity  first  [jleas'd  the  ga|)ing  crowd  : 
But  when  long  try'd,  and  found  supinely  good. 
Like  .(Esop's  log,  they  leapt  upon  his  hack.Dryd. 

Lens.  n.  s.  From  reseinblance  to  the  seed 

of  a  ientil. 

A  glass  spherically  co.ivex  on  both  sides,  is 
usually  called  a,  lens;  such  as  is  a  burning-glass, 
or  spectacle  glass,  or  an  object-glass  of  a  tele- 
scope. Newton's  Opticks, 

According  to  the  diflference  of  the  lenses,  I  used 
various  distances.  Newton's  Opticks. 

Lent.  part.  pass,  from  lend. 

By  Jove  the  stranger  and  the  poor  are  sent. 
And  what  to  those  we  give,  to  Jove  is  lent.  Pope. 
LENT.  n.  s.  [lenten  the  spring,  Sax.]  The 
quadragesimal  fast ;  a  time  of  absti- 
nence ;  the  time  from  Ashwednesday  to 
Easter. 

Lent  is  from  springing,  because  it  falleth  in  the 
spring ;  for  which  our  progenitors,  the  Germans, 
use  glent.  Camden. 

Lenten,  adj.  [from  lent.]  Such  as  is 
used  in  lent ;  sparing. 

My  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in  man,  what  lenten 
entertainment  tlie  players  shall  receive  from  you  ! 

Shakesp.  Hamlet, 
She  quench'd  her  fury  at  the  flood. 
And  with  a  lenten  sallad  cool'd  her  blood. 
Their  commons,  though  but  coarse,  were  nothing 
scant.  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther. 

Lenti'cular.  adj.  [lenticulaire,  French.] 
Doubly  convex  ;  of  the  form  of  a  lens. 

The  crystalline  humour  is  of  a  /cnticu/ar  figure, 
convex  on  both  sides.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Le'ntiform.  adj.  [lens  and  forma,  Lat.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  lens. 
Lenti'ginous.  adj.  [lentigo,Lat.]  Scurfy; 
scurfuraceous. 

LElSTrGO.  U.S.  [lat]  A  freckly  or 
scurfy  eruption  upon  the  skin  ;  such  es- 
pecially as  is  common  to  women  in 
child-bearing.  Quincy. 
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Le'ntil.  71.  s.  [lens,  Lat.  lentille,  Fr.]  A 
plant.  It  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower, 
the  pointal  of  which  becomes  a  short 
poc],  containing  orbicular  seeds,  for  the 
most  part  convex  ;  the  leaves  are  conju- 
gated, growing  to  one  mid-rib,  and  are 
terminated  by  tendrils.  Miller. 

The  Philistines  wore  gathered  together,  where 
was  a  piece  of  ground  full  of /e»fi/es. 2  Sain,  xxiii.ll. 

Le'n  riscK.  n.  s.  [lentiscus,  Lat.  lentisque, 
Fr.]  Letitisck  wood  is  of  a  pale  brown, 
almost  whitish,  resinous,  fragrant,  and 
acrid  :  it  is  the  tree  which  produces 
mastich,  esteemed  astringent  and  bal- 
sam ick.  Hill. 

Letitiick  is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  the  mastich  or 
gum  of  whicli  is  of  use  for  the  teeth  or  ciims. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 
Le'ntitude.  n.  s.  [from  hntus,  Lat.] 
Sluggishness ;  slowness.  Diet. 
Le'ntner.  w.  s  a  kind  of  hawk. 

I  should  enlarge  niy  discourse  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  haggard,  and  the  two  sorts  of  lentners. 

Walton's  An«,ler. 

LE'NTOR.  n.  s.  [lenior,  Lat,  lenteur,  Fr.] 

1,  Tenacity  ;  viscosity. 

Some  bodies  hare  a  kind  of  lentor,  and  more 
depectible  nature  than  others.  Bacon 

2,  Slowness  ;  delay  ;  sluggish  coldness. 

The  lentor  of  eruptions,  not  inflammatory,  points 
to  an  acid  cause.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

3,  [In  physick  ]  That  sizy,  viscid,  coagu- 
lated part  of  the  blood,  which,  in  malig- 
nant fevers,  obstructs  the  capillary  ves- 
sels. Quincy. 

Lentous,  adj.  [lentus,  Lat.]  Viscous;  te- 
nacious ;  capable  to  be  drawn  out. 

lii  this  spawn  of  a  lentous  and  transparent  body, 
are  to  t)e  discerned  many  specks  which  become 
black,  a  substance  more  compacted  and  terrestri- 
OU3  than  the  other ;  for  it  riseth  not  in  distillation. 

Broun. 

Le'od.  n.  s.  jL,forf  signifies  the  people  ;  or, 
rather,  a  nation,  country,  &c.  Thus, 
Itodgar  is  one  of  great  interest  with  the 
people  or  nation.  Gibson. 

Le'of.  n.  s.  Leof  denotes  love  ;  so  leojwin 
is  a  winner  of  love  ;  leofstan,  best  be- 
loved: like  these  Agapetus,  Erasmus, 
Philo,  Araandus,  &c.  Gibson's  Lamden. 

Le'onine.  adj.  [leoninus,  Lat.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  lion  ;  having  the  nature 
of  a  lion. 

'2,  Leonine  verses  are  those  of  which  the 
end  rliimes  to  the  middle,  so  named  from 
Leo  the  inventor:  as, 
Gloria  factorum  temere  conceditur  horum, 
Le'opard,  n.  s.  [leo  and  pardus,  Lat,]  A 
spotted  beast  of  prey. 

Sheep  run  not  half  so  tira'rous  from  the  wolf, 
Or  horse  or  oxen  from  the  leopard. 
As  you  fly  from  your  oft-subdued  slaves.  Shakem. 

A  leopard  is  every  way,  in  shape  and  actions, 
like  a  cat :  his  head,  teeth,  tongue,  feet,  claws, 
tail,  all  like  a  cat's  :  he  boxes  with  his  fore-feet, 
as  a  cat  doth  her  kittens  ;  leaps  at  the  prey,  as  a 
cat  at  a  mouse  ;  and  will  also  spit  much  afrer 
the  same  marnier:  so  that  they  seem  to  diifer, 
just  as  a  kite  doth  from  an  eagle.  Grew. 

Before  the  king  tame  leopards  led  the  way. 
And  troops  of  lions  innocently  play.  Dryden. 

Le'per.  n.  s.  [lepra,  leprosus,  Lat.]  One 
infected  with  a  leprosy. 

1  am  no  loathsome  leper ;  look  on  me.  Shakesp 
"The  leper  in  whom  the  plague  is,  his  cloatlis 
shall  be  rent.  Lev.  .xiii.  45. 
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Le'perous.  a(^.  [Formed  from  leprous, 
to  make  out  a  verse.]  Causing  leprosy  ; 
infected  with  leprosy  ;  leprous. 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  ujicle  stole, 
With  juice  of  cursed  iiebenon  in  a  vial. 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperoiis  distilment.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Le'porine.  adj.  [leporinus,  Lat.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  hare  ;  having  the  nature  of  a 
hare. 

Lepro'sity.  n.s.  [from  leprom]  Squa- 
mous disease. 

If  the  crudities,  impurities,  and  leprosities  of 
metals  were  cured,  they  would  become  gold. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
Le'prosy,  n.  s.  [lepra,  Lat.  Icpre,  Fr.]  A 
loathsome  distemper,  which  covers  the 
body  with  a  kind  of  white  scales. 

Itches,  blains. 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms,  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy.  Shakesp.  Timon  of  Athens. 

It  is  a  plague  of  leprosy.  Lev.  xiii.  3. 

Between  the  malice  of  my  enemies  and  other 
men's  mistakes,  I  put  as  great  a  difference  as  be- 
tween the  itch  of  novelty  and  the  leprosy  of  dis- 
loyalty. King  Charles. 

Authors,  upon  the  first  entrance  of  the  pox, 
looked  upon  it  so  highly  infectious,  that  they  ran 
away  from  it  as  much  as  the  Jews  did  from  the 
leprosy.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Le'prous.  adj.  [lepr  ,  Lat.  lepreux,  Tr.] 
Infected  with  a  leprosy. 

The  silly  amorous  sucks  his  death, 
By  drawiiig  in  a  leprous  harlot's  breath.  Donne. 

Lere.  n.  s.  [lacjie.  Sax,  leere,  Dut.]  A 
lesson  ;  lore  ;  doctrine.  Obsolete,  This 
sense  is  still  retained  in  Scotland. 

The  kid  pitying  his  heaviness, 
Asked  the  cause  of  his  great  distress ; 
And  also  who,  and  whence,  that  he  were, 
Though  he  had  well  ycond  his  lere. 
Thus  melled  his  talk  with  many  a  teare.  Spenser, 

Le'rry,  [from  lere.]  A  rating  ;  a  lecture. 

Rustick  word. 
Less.  A  negative  or  privative  termination, 
[leaj".  Sax.  loos,  Dut.]  Joined  to  a  sub- 
stantive, it  imjDlies  absence  or  privation 
of  the  thing  expressed  by  that  substan- 
tive ;  as,  a  wilks.<t  man,  a  man  without 
wit ;  childless,  without  children  ;  Ja- 
ilierlcss,  deprived  of  a  father  ;  pennjjlcss, 
wanting  money. 
Less.  adj.  [leaj-,  Sax.]  The  comparative 
of  little :  opposed  to  greater,  or  to  so 
great ;  not  so  much  ;  not  equal. 

Mary,  the  mother  of  James  the  less. Mark  \\.  40. 

He  that  thinks  he  has  a  positive  idea  of  infinite 
space  will  find,  that  he  carj  no  more  have  a  posi- 
tive idea  of  the  greatest  than  he  has  of  the  least 
space  ;  for  in  this  latter  we  are  ca])able  only  of  a 
comparative  idea  of  smallupss,  which  will  always 
be  less  tlian  any  one  whereof  we  have  the  positive 
■  idea.  Locke. 

All  the  ideas  that  are  considered  as  having 
parts,  and  are  capable  of  increase  by  the  addition 
of  any  equal  or  less  parts,  afford  us,  by  their  repe- 
tition, the  idea  of  infinity.  Locke. 

'lis  less  to  conquer,  than  to  make  wars  cease. 
And,  without  fighting,  awe  the  world  to  peace. 

Hal  ifax. 

Less.  n.  s.  Not  so  much ;  opposed  to  more, 
or  to  as  much. 
They  gatliered  some  more,  some  less.  Ej.xvi.lT. 
Thy  servant  knew  nothing  of  this,  less  or  more. 

1  Sam. 

Yet  could  he  not  his  closing  eyes  withdraw. 
Though  less  and  less  of  Emily  he  saw.  Dryden. 
Less.  adv.    In  a  smaller  degree;  in  a 
lower  degree. 
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This  opinion  presents  a  less  mercy,  but  not  lesi 
dangerous,  temptation  to  those  in  adversity. 

Decaxi  of  Piety, 

The  /ess space  there  is  betwixt  us  and  theobject, 
and  the  more  pure  the  air  is,  by  so  much  the  more 
the  species  are  preserved  and  distinguished  ;  ard, 
on  the  contrary,  the  more  space  of  air  there  is, 
and  the  less  it  is  pure,  so  much  the  more  the  ob- 
ject is  confused  and  embroiled.  Dnjden. 

Their  Fearning  lay  chiefly  in  flourish  ;  they  were 
not  much  wiser  than  the  less  pretending  multitude. 

Collier  on  Pride. 

The  less  they  themselves  want  from  others,  they 
will  be  less  careful  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
indigent.  Smalridse. 

Happy,  and  happy  still,  she  might  have  provM, 
Were  she  less  beautiful,  or  less  beloved.  Pope. 

Le'ssee.  n.  s.    The  person  to  whom  a 

lease  is  given. 
To  Le'ssen,  v.  a.  [from  less.'\ 

1.  To  make  less  ;  to  diminish  in  bulk, 

2.  To  diminish  the  degree  of  any  state  or 
quality  ;  to  make  less  intense. 

Kings  may  give 
To  beggars,  and  not  lessen  their  own  greatness. Den, 

Though  charity  alone  will  not  make  one  happy 
in  the  other  world,  yet  it  shall  lesson  his  punish- 
ment.      _  Calemy's  Sermons. 

Collect  into  one  sum  as  great  a  number  as  you 
please,  this  nniltitude,  how  great  soever,  lessens 
not  one  jot  the  power  of  adding  to  it,  or  brings 
him  any  nearer  the  end  of  the  inexhaustible  stock 
of  number.  Locke. 

This  thirst  after  fame  betrays  him  into  such  inde- 
cencies as  are  lessening  to  his  reputation,  'and  ig 
looked  upon  as  a  weakness  in  the  greatest  charac- 
ters. Addison's  Spectator. 

Nor  are  the  pleasures  whicli  the  brutal  part  of 
the  creation  enjoy,  subject  to  be  lessened  by  the 
uneasiness  which  arises  from  fancy.  Atterbury. 

3.  To  degrade ;  to  deprive  of  power  or 
dignity. 

Who  seeks 
To  lessen  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves 
I'o  manifest  the  more  thy  might.  Milton. 

St.  Paul  chose  to  magnif^y  his  office,  when  ill 
men  conspired  to  lessen  it.       Atierhary's  Sermons. 

To  Le'ssen.  v.  n.  To  grow  less  ;  to  shrink ; 
to  be  diminished. 

All  govornnient  may  be  esteemed  to  grow  strong 
or  weak,  as  the  general  opinion  in  those  that  go- 
vern is  seen  to  lessen  or  increase.  Temple. 

The  objectioii  tcssetis  niucli,  and  comes  to  no 
more  than  this,  there  was  one  witness  of  no  good 
reputation.  Allcrbury. 

Le'sser.  adj.  A  barbarous  corruption  of 
less,  formed  by  the  vulgar  from  the  liabit 
of  terminating  comparatives  in  er;  af- 
terwards adojjted  by  poets,  and  then  by 
writers  of  prose,  till  it  has  all  the  autho- 
rity which  a  mode  originally  erroneous 
can  derive  from  custom. 

What  great  despite  doth  fortune  to  thee  bear. 
Thus  lowly  to  abase  thy  beauty  bright. 
That  it  should  not  deface  all  other  lesser  light  ? 

Fairy  Queen. 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds. 
Women  to  change  their  shapes  than  men  their 
minds.  Shakesp. 

The  mountains,  and  higher  parts  of  the  earth, 
grow  lesser  and  lesser  from  age  to  age  :  sometimes 
tlie  roots  of  them  are  weakened  by  subterraneous 
fires,  and  sometimes  tumbled  by  earthquakes  into 
caverns  that  are  under  them.  Burnet. 

Cain,  after  the  murder  of  his  brother,  cries  out. 
Every  man  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me.  By 
the  same  reason  may  a  man,  in  the  state  of  nature, 
punish  the  lesser  breaches  of  that  law  Locke. 

Any  heat  promotes  the  ascent  of  mineral  matter, 
but  more  especially  of  that  which  is  subtile,  and 
is  consequently  moveable  more  easily,  and  with  a 
/es.sfr  power.  Woodward. 

The  larger  here,  and  there  the  lesser  lambs. 
The  new-f'aU'ii  young  herd  bleating  for  their  dams. 

Pope. 
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Lesser,    adv.   [formed  by  corruption 
from  /fss.] 

Sunie  say  he's  mad  ;  others,  that  lesser  hate  him, 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Le'sses.  m.  s.  [laissees,  Fr.]  The  dung  of 
beasti  left  on  the  ground. 
LESSON,  w.  s.  [lecon,  Fr.  lectio,  Lat.] 

1.  Any  thing  read  or  repeated  to  a  teacher, 
in  order  to  improvement. 

1  but  repeat  that  lesson 
Which  1  have  learii'd  from  thee.  Denham's  Sophy. 

2.  Precept;  notion  inculcated. 
This  (lav's  eiisample  hath  tliis  lesson  dear 

Dce]>  wriltrn  in  u)y  heart  with  iron  pen, 
Tliat  bliss  may  not  abide  in  state  of  mortal  men. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  and 
leach  her  not  an  evil  lesson  against  thyself. 

Ecchcs.  ix.  1. 

3.  Portions  of  scripture  read  in  divine 
service. 

Notwithstanding  so  eminent  properties,  whereof 
lessons  are  happily  deslitute  ;  yet  lessons  being  free 
from  some  inconveniencies  whereunto  sermons  are 
most  subject,  they  may,  in  this  respect,  no  less 
take,  than  in  other  they  must  give  the  hand  which 
betokeneth  pre-eminence.  Hooker. 

4.  Tune  pricked  for  an  instrument. 

Those  good  laws  were  like  good  lessons  set  for  a 
flute  out  of  tune ;  of  which  lessons  little  use  can 
be  made,  till  the  tlutc  be  made  fit  to  he  played  on. 

Davies  on  Ireland. 

5.  A  rating  lecture. 

She  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  so  late, 
that  should  make  her  keep  within  doors  for  one 
fortnight.  Sidney. 

To  Le'sson.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
teach ;  to  instruct. 

Even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee 
To  lesson  me.     Shakesp.  Two  Centlemen  of  Verona. 

Well  hast  thou  lesson'd  us,  this  shall  we  do. Shak. 
_  Children  should  be  seasoned  betimes,and  lessoned 
into  a  contempt  and  detestation  of  this  vice. 

L'Estrange's  Fables. 

Le'ssor.  71.  s.  One  who  lets  any  thing  to 
farm,  or  otherwise,  by  lease. 

Lords  of  the  world  have  but  for  life  their  lease. 
And  that  too,  if  the  lessor  please,  must  cease. 

Denham. 

If  he  demises  the  glebe  to  a  layman,  the  tenant 
must  pay  the  small  tithes  to  the  vicar,  and  the 
great  tithes  to  the  lessor.  Aylijfe's  Parcrgnn. 

Lest.   conj.   [from  the  adjective  least.] 

1.  This  particle  may  be  sometimes  resolved 
into  tliat  not,  meaning  prevention  or  care 
lest  a  thing  should  happen. 

Forty  sl.'ipes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed, 
(est  if  he  should  exceed,  then  thy  brother  should 
seem  vile.  Deut.  xxv. 

Lest  they  faint. 
At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urg'd. 
All  terror  hide.  Milton. 

My  labour  will  sustain  me,  and  lest  cold 
Or  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath  unbesought  provided.  Milton. 
-  King  Luitprand  brought  hither  the  corps,  lest  it 
might  be  abused  by  the  barbarous  nat'ums. Addisori. 

2.  It  sometimes  means  only  that,  with  a 
kind  of  emphasis. 

One  doubt 
Pursues  mc  still,  lest  all  1  cannot  die. 
Lest  that  pure  bieath  of  life,  the  spirit  of  man, 
VVhiGh  Gud  inspir'd,  cannot  together  perish 
With  this  corporeal  clod.  Milton. 

Le  stercock.  71.  s.  They  have  a  device 
of  two  sticks  filled  with  corks,  and 
crossed  flatlonfi:,out  of  whose  midst  there 
riseth  a  tliread,  and  at  the  same  hangeth 
a  sail ;  to  this  engine,  termed  a  lestercock, 
they  tie  one  end  of  their  boulter,  so  as 
the  wind  coming  from  the  shore  filleth 
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the  sail,  and  the  sail  carrieth  the  boulter 
into  the  sea,  which,  after  the  respite  of 
some  hours,  is  drawn  in  again  by  a  cord 
fastened  at  the  nearer  end.  Carew. 
To  LET.  V.  a.  \\xxan.  Sax.]  , 

1.  To  allow;  tosutfer;  to  permit. 
Nay,  nay,  quoth  he,  let  be  your  strife  and 

doubt.  Fairfax. 

Where  there  is  a  certaintj-  and  an  uncertainty, 
let  the  uncertainty  go,  and  hold  to  that  which  is 
certain.  Bishop  Sandersen. 

On  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look. 
And  wither'd  all  their  strength  before  he  spoke ; 
Back  on  your  lives,  let  be,  said  he,  my  prey. 
And  let  my  vengeance  take  the  destin'd  way.Dryd. 
Remember  me;  speak. Raymond,  will  you  let 
him 

Shall  he  remember  Leonora  ?Dryden's  Span.  Fryar. 

VV'e  must  not  let  go  manifest  truths,  because  we 
caanot  answer  all  questions  about  them.  Collier. 

One  who  fixes  his  thoughts  intently  on  or.e 
thing,  so  as  to  take  but  little  notice  of  the  suc- 
cession '}{  ideas  in  his  mind,  lets  slip  oUt  of  his 
account  a  good  part  of  that  duration.  Locke. 

A  solution  of  mercury  in  aqua  fortis  be'ing 
poured  upon  iron,  copper,  tin,  or  lead,  dissolves 
the  metal,  and  lets  go  the  mercury  .Newton's  Opticlis, 

2.  A  sign  of  the  optative  mood  used  before 
the  first,  and  imperative  before  the  third 
person.  Before  the  first  person  singular 
it  signifies  resolution,  fixed  purpose,  or 
ardent  wish. 

Let  me  die  with  the  Phihstines.  Judges. 
Here  let  me  sit. 
And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead. 

2'homson. 

3.  Before  the  first  person  J)lural,  let  implies 
exhortation. 

Rise  ;  let  us  go.  Mark. 
Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade.  Shakesp, 

4.  Before  the  third  person,  singular  or 
plural,  lei  implies  permission. 

Let  Euclid  rest,  and  Archimedes  pause.  Miltoji. 

5.  Or  precept. 
Let  t!:e  soldiers  seize  him  from  one  of  the  assas- 
sinates. Dryden. 

6.  Sometimes  it  implies  concession. 
O'er  golden  sands  let  rich  Pactolus  flow. 

Or  trees  weep  amber  on  the  banks  of  Po, 
•  While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  born, 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn. 

Pope. 

7.  Before  a  thing  in  the  passive  voice,  let 
implies  command. 

Let  not  the  objects  which  ought  to  be  contiguous 
be  separated,  and  let  those  which  ought  to  be  se- 
parated he  apparently  so  to  us  ;  but  let  this  be 
done  by  a  small  and  pleasing  dili'erence.  Dryden. 

8.  Let  has  an  infinitive  mood  after  it  with- 
out the  particle  to,  as  in  the  former  ex- 
amples. 

But  one  submissive  word  which  you  let  fall. 
Will  make  hiru  in  good  humour  with  us  all.  Dryd. 

The  seventh  year  thou  shall  let  it  rest,  and  lie 
still.  Fiod. 

9.  To  leave;  in  this  sense  it  is  commonly 
followed  by  alone. 

They  did  me  too  much  injury, 
That  ever  said  I  liearken'd  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 
Th'  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you.  Shakesp. 

The  public  outrages  of  a  destroying  tyranny  are 
but  childish  appetites,  let  alone  till  they  are  grown 
ungovernable,  L'Estrange's  Fables. 

Let  me  alone  to  accuse  him  afterwards.  Dryden. 
This  is  of  no  use,  and  had  been  better  let  alone: 
he  is  fain  to  resolve  all  into  present  possession. 

Locke. 

Nestor,  do  not  let  us  alone  till,you  have  shorten- 
ed our  necks,  and  reduced  them  to  their  antient 
standard.  Addison. 

This  notion  might  be  let  alone  and  despised,  as  a 
piece  of  harmless  unintelligible  enthusiasm.Uoo-m. 
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10.  To  more  than  permit ;  to  give. 

There's  a  letter  for  you.  Sir,  if  your  name  be 
Horatio,  as  I  am  let  to  know  it  is.  Shakesp. 

11.  I'o  put  to  hire :  to  grant  to  a  tenant. 

Solomon  had  a  vineyard  at  Baal  Hamon  ;  he  iH 
the  vmeyard  unto  keepers.  Cant.  viii.  11. 

Nothing  deadens  so  much  the  composition  of  a 
picture,  as  figures  which  appertain  not  to  the  sub- 
jec-t :  we  may  call  them  figures  to  be  let.  Dryden. 

She  let  her  second  floor  to  a  very  genteel  man. 

.  ,  Tatler. 

A  law  was  enacted,  prohibiting  all  bishops,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  corporations,  from  letting  their 
lands  for  above  the  term  of  twenty  years.  Swift. 

12.  To  suffer  any  thing  to  take  a  course 
which  requires  no  impulsive  violence. 
In  this  sense  it  is  commonly  joined  with 
a  particle. 

She  let  them  down  by  a  cord  through  the  win- 
•^o^-      ^        .  Joshua. 

l^aunch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your 
nets  for  a  draught.  l.^j.^^  t,.  4. 

Let  down  thy  pitcher,  that  I  may  drink, 
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The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth 
out  water.  p^o^.  ^vii.  14. 

As  terebration  doth  meliorate  fruit,  so  doth 
pricking  vines  or  trees  after  they  be  ^f  sume  growth 
and  thereby  letting  forth  gum  or  tears.  Bacon. 

And  if  I  knew  which  way  to  do't. 
Your  honour  safe,  I'd  let  you  out.  Hudibras. 

'Ihe  letting  out  our  love  to  nmtahle  objects  doth 
but  enlarge  our  liearts,  and  make  them  the  wider 
marks  fur  fortune  to  be  wounded.  Boyle, 

My  lieart  sinks  in  me  while  1  hear  him  speak. 
And  every  slackcn'd  tibre  drops  its  hold  ;  ' 
Like  nature  letting  down  the  springs  of  life.  Drifd. 

From  this  point  of  the  story,  the  poet  is'/ei 
down  to  his  traditional  poverty.  Pope. 

\o\i  must  let  it  down,  that  is,  make  it  softer  by 
tempering  it.  Moion's  Mechanical  Exercises. 

13.  To  permit  to  take  any  state  or  course. 
Findnig  an  ease  in  not  understanding,  he  let 

loose  his  thoughts  wholly  to  pleasure.  Sidney. 

Let  reason  teach  impossibility  in  any  thing,  ancl 
the  will  of  man  doth  let  it  go.  hooker. 

He  was  /et  loose  among  the  woods  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  ride  on  horseback,  or  carry  a  gun. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

14.  To  let  blood,  is  elliptical  for  to  let  out 
blood.  To  free  it  from  confinement ;  to 
suffer  it  to  stream  out  of  the  vein. 

Be  rul'd  by  me ; 
Let's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood.  Shak. 

His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-niorrow  are  let  blood  at  l^mfret  castle. 67iai:esp. 

Hippocrates  let  great  quantities  of  blood,  and 
opened  several  veins  at  a  time. Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

15.  To  let  blood,  is  used  with  a  dative  of 
the  person  whose  blood  is  let. 

As  terebration  doth  meliorate  fruits,  so  doth 
letting  plants  blood,  as  pricking  vines,  thereby  let- 
ting forth  tears.  Bacon. 

16.  To  let  in.    To  admit. 

Let  in  your  king,  whose  labotn-'d  spirits 
Crave  harbourage  wilhin  your  city  walls.  Shakesp. 

Roscetes  presented  his  army  before  the  gates 
of  the  city,  in  hopes  that  the  citizens  would  raise 
some  tumult,  and /et  him  iji.  Knolles. 

What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence. 
And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe, 
Efleminately  vanquish'd  ?         Milton's  Agonistes. 

The  more  tender  our  spirits  are  made  by  religion, 
the  more  easy  we  are  to  let  in  grief,  if  the  cause  be 
innucent.  Taylor. 

They  but  preserve  the  ashes,  thou  the  flame. 
True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame. 
Fording  his  current,  where  thou  find'st  it  lov/, 
Let'st  in  thine  own  to  make  it  rise  and  flow. 

Denham. 

To  give  a  period  to  my  life,  and  to  his  fears, 
you're  welcome  ;  here's  a  throat,  a  heart  or  any 
other  part,  ready  to  let  in  death,  and  receive  ins 
Commands.  Denhc  — 
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17.  If  a  noun  follows,  for  let  in,  let  into  is 
required. 

It  is  the  key  that  lets  them  into  their  very  heart, 
and  enables  them  to  command  all  tliat  is  there. 

South' s  Sennons. 

There  are  pictures  of  such  as  have  been  distin- 
guished by  their  birth  or  miracles,  with  inscrip- 
tions, that  let  you  into  the  name  and  history  of  the 
person  represented.  Addison. 

Most  historians  have  spoken  of  ill  success,  and 
terrible  events,  as  if  they  had  been  let  into  the  se- 
crets of  Providence,  and  made  acquainted  with 
that  private  conduct  by  which  the  world  is  go- 
verned. Addison. 

These  are  not  mysteries  for  ordinary  readers  to 
be  let  into.  ^  Addison. 

As  we  rode  through  the  town,  1  was  let  into  the 
characters  of  all  the  inhabitants  ;  one  was  a  dog, 
another  a  whelp,  and  another  a  cur.  Addison. 

18.  To  let  in,  or  into.  To  procure  admis- 
sion. 

They  should  speak  properly  and  correctly, 
whereby  they  may  let  their  thoughts  into  other 
men's  minds  the  more  easily.  Locke. 

As  soon  as  they  have  hewn  down  any  quantity 
of  the  rocks,  they  let  in  their  springs  and  reservoirs 
among  their  w(,rks.  Addison. 

lii.  To  let  off.  To  discharge.  Originally 
used  of  an  arrow  dismissed  from  the 
gripe,  and  therefore  suffered  to  fly  off 
the  string:  now  applied  to  guns. 

Charging  mv  pistol  with  powder,  I  cautioned 
t'.e  emperor  not  to  be  afraid,  and  then  let  it  ofi  in 
the  air.  Su  ift. 

20.  To  let  out.  To  lease  out;  to  give  to 
hire  or  farm. 

To  LET.  V.  a.  [lertan.  Sax.] 

1.  To  hinder ;  to  obstruct ;  to  oppose. 

Their  senses  are  not  letted  from  enjoying  their 
objects  :  we  have  the  impediments  of  honour,  and 
the  torments  of  conscience.  Sidney. 

To  glorify  him  in  all  things,  is  to  do  nothing 
whereby  the  name  of  God  may  be  blasphemed  ; 
nothing  whereby  the  salvation  of  Jew  or  Grecian, 
or  any  in  the  church  of  Christ,  may  be  let  or  hin- 
dered. Hooker. 

Leave,  ah,  leave  off,  whatever  wight  thou  be, 
To  let  a  weary  wretch  from  her  due  rest. 
And  trouble  dying  soul's  tranquillity!     Fairy  Q. 

Wherefore  do  ye  let  the  people  from  their  works  .- 
go  you  unto  your  burdens.  Eiod.  v.  4. 

The  mj'stery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work  ; 
only  he  who  now  letieth  will  let,  until  he  be  taken 
out  of  the  way.  2  llies. 

I  will  work,  and  who  will  let  it?  ha.   xliii.  11. 

And  now  no  longer  letted  of  his  prey. 
He  leaps  up  at  it  with  enrag'd  desire, 

O'eriooks  the  neighbours  with  a  wide  survey. 
And  nods  at  every  house  his  threatening  fire. 

2.  To  let,  when  it  signifies  to  permit  or 
leave,  has  let  in  the  preterite  and  part, 
passive ;  but  when  it  signifies  to  hinder, 
it  has  letted ;  as,  multa  me  impedierunt, 
many  things  have  letted  me. 

Introduction  to  G-rovimar. 
To  Let.   v.n.    To  forbear ;  to  withhold 
himself. 

After  king  Ferdinando  had  taken  upon  him  the 
person  of  a  fraternal  ally  to  the  king,  he  would  not 
let  to  counsel  the  king.  Bacon. 
Let.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Hindrance  ; 
obstacle ;  obstruction ;  impediment. 

The  secret  lets  and  difficulties  in  public  proceed- 
ings are  innumerable  and  inevitable.  Hmker. 

Solyraan  without  let  presented  his  army  before 
the  city  of  Belgrade.    KnoUes's  Hist,  of  the  Turlcs. 

It  had  been  done  ere  this,  had  I  been  consul  ; 
We  had  had  no  stop,  no  lei.  Ben  Jonson's  Catiline. 

Just  judge,  two  kfs  remove;  that  free  from  dread, 
I  may  before  thy  high  tribunal  plead.  Sandys. 

To  these  internal  (dispositions  to  sin,  add  the  ex- 
ternal opportunities  and  occasions  concurring  with 
them,  and  removing  all  lets  and  rubs  out  of  the 
vafi  and  making  the  path  of  destruction  plain 
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before  the  sinner's  face  ;  so  that  he  may  run  his 
course  freely.  South. 

Let,  the  termination  of  diminutive  words, 
from  lyre,  Sax.  little,  small ;  as,  rivulet 
a  small  stream  ;  hamlet  a  little  village. 
Letha'rgick.  adj.  [lethargique,  Fr. 
from  lethargy.']  Sleepy  by  disease,  be- 
yond the  natural  power  of  sleep. 

Vengeance  is  as  if  minutely'  proclaimed  in  thun- 
der from  heaven,  to  give  men  no  rest  in  their  sins, 
till  they  awake  from  the  lethargick  sleep,  and  arise 
from  so  dead,  so  mortiferous  a  state. 

Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

Let  me  but  try  if  I  can  wake  his  pity 
From  his  lethargick  sleep.  Denham's  Sophy. 

A  lethargy  demands  the  same  cure  and  diet  as 
an  apoplexy  from  a  phlegniatick  case,  such  being 
the  constitution  of  the  lethargick. Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Letha'rgickness.  n.  s.  [from  lethar- 
gick.] Morbid  sleepiness ;  drowsiness  to 
a  disease. 

A  grain  of  glorj'  mixt  with  humbleness. 
Cures  both  a  fever,  and  lethargickness.  Herbert. 

LETHARGY,  n.  s.  [>^r,^ci^yla, ;  lethargic, 

Fr.]  A  morbid  drowsiness ;  a  sleep  from 

which  one  cannot  be  kept  awake. 

The  lethargy  must  havu  liis  quiet  course  ; 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth,  and  by  and  by 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness.  Shakesp. 

Though  his  eye  is  open,  as  the  morning's. 
Towards  lusts  and  pleasures  ;  yet  so  fast  a  lethargy 
Has  seiz'd  his  powers  towards  public  cares  and 
dangers. 

He  sleeps  like  death.  Denham'  Sophy. 

Europe  lay  then  under  a  deep  lethargy  ;  and  was 
no  otherwise  to  be  rescued  from  it,  but  by  one 
that  would  cry  mightily.  Atterbury. 

A  lethargy  is  a  lighter  sort  of  apoplexy,  and  de- 
mands the  same  cure  and  diet.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Le'thargied.  adj.  [from  the  noun,] 
Laid  asleep ;  entranced. 

His  motion  weakens,  or  his  discernings 
Are  lethargied.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Le'the.  n.  s.  [X>)S»).]  Oblivion;  a  draught 
of  oblivion. 

The  conquering  wine  hath  steept  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  lelhe.  Shakesp. 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
His  wat'ry  labyrinth,  which  whoso  drinks 
Forgets  both  joy  and  grief.  Milton. 

Le'tter.  71.  s.  [from  let.] 

1.  One  who  lets  or  permits. 

2.  One  who  hinders. 

.3.  One  who  gives  vent  to  any  thing ;  as, 

a  blood-letter. 
LE'TTER.  n.  s.  [lettre,  Fr.  litera,  Lat.] 

1.  One  of  the  elements  of  syllables. 

A  superscription  was  written  over  him  in  letters 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.      Luke,  xxiii.  j8. 
Thou  whoreson  Zed  !  thou  unnecessary  letter  ! 

Shakesp. 

2.  A  written  message ;  an  epistle. 

They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters.  Shak. 

1  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at.  Shakesp. 

When  a  Spaniard  would  write  a  letter  by  him, 
the  Indian  would  marvel  how  it  should  be  possible, 
that  he,  to  whom  he  came,  should  be  able  to  know 
all  things.  Abbot. 

The  asses  will  do  very  well  for  trumpeters,  and 
the  hares  will  make  excellent  letter  carriers. 

L'  Estrange. 

The  stile  of  letters  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  ajid 
natural ;  as  near  approaching  to  faujiliar  conver- 
sation as  possible  :  the  two  best  qualifies  in  con- 
versation are,  good  humour  and  good  breeding ; 
those /etfers  are  therefore  certainly  the  best  that 
shew  the  most  of  these  qualities.  Walsh. 

l\Irs.  P.  B.  has  writ  to  me,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  tetter  writers  I  know  ;  very  good  sense,  civi- 
lity, and  friendship,  without  any  stitfness  or 
constraint,  Swijt. 
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3.  The  verbal  expression ;  the  literal  mean- 

Touching  translations  of  h'ly  scripture,  we 
may  not  disallow  of  their  painful  travels  herein, 
who  strictly  have  tied  themselves  to  the  very  ori- 
ginal letter.  Hooker. 

In  obedience  to  human  laws,  we  must  observe 
the  letter  of  the  law,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
reason  of  the  law,  and  the  intention  of  the  law- 
giver. _  Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

Those  words  of  his  must  be  understood  not  ac- 
cording to  the  bare  rigour  of  the  letter,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  allowances  of  cxpresssion.  South. 

What!  since  the  pretor  did  my  fetters  loose. 
And  left  me  freely  at  my  own  dispose. 
May  I  not  live  without  controul  and  awe, 
Excepting  still  the  letter  of  the  law  .?  Dryden. 

4.  Letters  without  the  singular  ;  learning. 

The  Jews  marvelled,  saying.  How  knoweth  this 
man  letters,  having  never  learned  ?     John,  vii.  15. 

5.  Any  thing  to  be  read. 

Good  laws  are  at  best  but  a  dead  letter. Addison. 

6.  Type  with  which  books  are  printed. 

The  iron  ladles  that  letter  founders  use  to  the 
casting  of  printing  letters,  are  kept  constantly  in 
melting  metal.  Moxon. 

7'o  Le  tter,  v.  a.  [from  letter.]  To  stamp 
with  letters. 

I  observed  one  weight  lettered  on  both  sides 
and  [  found  on  one  side,  written  in  the  dialect  of 
men,  and  underneath  it.  Calamities  ;  on  the  other 
side  was  written,  in  the  language  of  the  gods,  and 
underneatli.  Blessings.  Addison. 

Le'tter  ED.  adj.  [from  letter.]  Liteiate; 

educated  to  learning. 

A  martial  man,  not  sweetened  by  a  lettered  edu-. 
cation,  is  apt  to  have  a  tincture  of  sourness. 

Collier  on  Pride. 

LE'TTtJCE.  n.  s.  [lactuca,  Lat.] 

The  species  are,  common  or  garden  lettuce ; 
cabbage  lettuce;  Silesia  lettuce  ;  white  and  black 
cos  ;  white  cos  ;  red  capuchin  lettuce.  Miller. 

Fat  colworts,  and  comforting  purseline, 
Cold  lettuce,  and  refreshing  roseuiarine.  Spenser 

Lettuce  is  thought  to  be  poisonous,  when  it  is 
so  old  as  to  have  milk.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

i  lie  uiedicaments  proper  to  diminish  milk,  aro 
lettuce,  purslane,  endive.        Wiseman's  Surgery. 

LF^'VAN  F.  adj.  [levant,  Fr.]  Eastern. 

Thwart  of  those,  as  fierce 
Forth  rush  the  levant,  and  the  ponent  winds, 
Eurus  and  Zephyr.  Milton's  Par.  Lost 

Le'vant.  n.  s.  The  east,  particularly 
those  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  east 
of  Italy. 

LEVA  TOR,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A  chirurgical 
instrument,  whereby  depressed  parts  of 
the  skull  are  lifted  up. 

Some  Surgeons  bring  out  the  hone  in  the  bore  ; 
but  it  will  be  safer  to  raise  it  up  with  your  levator, 
when  it  is  but  lightly  retained  iu  some  part. 

Wiseman's  Surgery, 

Leucophle'gmacy.  n.  s.  [from  leuco- 
phbgmutick.]  Paleness,  with  viscid 
juices  and  cold  sweatings. 

Spirits  produce  debility,  flatulency,  fevers, ./eu- 
cophlegmacy,  and  dropsies.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Leucophlegma'tick.  adj.  [^E^xo^and 
(pxiyf^oc]  Having  such  a  constitution  of 
body  where  the  blood  is  of  a  pale  colour, 
viscid,  and  cold,  whereby  it  sluflfs  and 
bloats  the  habit,  or  raises  white  tumours 
in  the  feet,  legs,  or  any  other  parts: 
and  such  are  commonly  asthmatick  and 
dropsical. 

Asthmatick  persons  have  voracious  appetites, 
and  for  want  of  a  right  sanguification  are  leuco. 
phlegmalick.  Arbuthnot. 

LEVEE,  n.  s.  [Fr.] 
I.  The  time  of  rising. 
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2.  The  concourse  of  those  who  crowd  round 
a  man  of  power  in  a  morning. 

Woulfi'st  thuu  be  first  minister  of  state; 
To  have  thy  levees  crouded  vvilh  resort 
Of  a  depending,  gaping,  servile  court  ?  Dryden. 

None  of  her  sylvian  subjects  made  their  court, 
Levee,  and  couchees  pass'd  without  resort.  Dryd. 
LE  VEL,  adj.  [laepel,  Sax.] 

1.  Even ;  not  having  one  part  higher  than 
another. 

The  doors 
Discover  ample  spaces  o'er  the  smooth 
And  level  pavement.  Milton. 

The  garden,  seated  on  the  level  floor, 
She  left  behind.  Dryden  s  Boccace. 

2.  Even  with  any  thing  else;  in  the  same 
line  with  any  thing. 

Our  navy  is  address'd,  our  pow'r  collected, 
And  ev'ry  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish.  Sliakesp. 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep.  Miltnii. 

There  is  a  knowledge  which  is  very  proper  to 
mail,  and  lies  level  to  hmnan  understanding,  the 
knowledge  of  our  Creator,  and  of  the  duty  we 
owe  to  him.  Tiltotson. 

3.  Having  no  gradations  of  superiority. 

Be  level  in  preferments,  and  you  will  soon  be 
as  level  in  your  learning.  Beniley. 

To  Le'vel.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  make  even ;  to  free  from  inequali- 
ties :  as,  he  hvels  the  walks. 

2.  To-reduce  to  the  same  height  with  some- 
thing else. 

Less  bright  the  moon, 
Bui  opposite  in  level'd  west  was  set,  Milton. 

He  will  thy  foes  with  silent  shame  confound. 
And  their  proud  structures  level  with  the  ground. 

Sandys. 

3.  To  lay  flat. 

We  know  by  experience,  that  all  downright 
rains  do  evermore  dissever  the  violence  of  outra- 
geous winds,  and  beat  down  and  level  the  swel- 
ling and  mountainous  billows  of  the  sea.  Raleigh. 

With  unresisted  might  the  monarch  reigns; 
He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains  ; 
And  not  regarding  dilT'rence  of  degree, 
Abas'd  your  daughter,  and  exalted  me.  Dryden. 

4.  To  bring  to  equality  of  condition. 

Reason  can  never  assent  to  the  admission  of 
those  brutish  appetites  which  would  over-run  the 
soul,  and  level  its  superior  witli  its  inferior  facul- 
ties. Decay  of  Piety. 

5.  To  point  in  taking  aim  ;  to  aim. 

Each  at  the  head 
Level'd  his  deadly  aim.  Milton. 

One  to  the  gunners  on  St.  Jago's  tow'r. 
Bid  'em  for  shame  level  their  cannon  lower.  Dryd. 

Iron  gl.ibes  which  on  the  victor  host 
Level'd  with  such  impetuous  fury  smote.  Milton. 
The  construction  I  believe  is  laot,  globes 
level'd  vn  the  host,  but  globes  level'd 
smote  on  the  host. 

6.  To  direct  to  any  end. 

The  whole  body  of  puritans  was  drawn  to  be 
abettors  of  mII  villahiy  by  a  few  men,  whose  de- 
signs from  the  first  were  levelled  to  destroy  both 
leligion  and  rovennuent.  Swift. 

7-  To  suit  ;  to  proportion. 

Behold  the  law 
And  rule  of  beings  in  your  Maker's  mind: 

And  thence,  like  limbecks,  rich  ideas  draw, 
To  fit  the  Levell'd  use  of  humankind.  Dryden. 

To  Le  vel,  v.  n, 

1.  IV.  aim  at ;  to  bring  the  gun  or  arrow 
to  the  same  direction  with  the  mark. 

The  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  church, 
was  the  thing  which  the  apostles  aimed  at,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  the  mark  whereat  we  also 
level.  Hooker. 

2.  To  con  jecture  ;  to  attempt  to  guess. 

1  pray  thee  overname  them  ;  and,  as  thou  narnest 
them  I  will  describe  them  ?  and,  according  to  my 
description,  level  at  my  affection.  Shakesp. 
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3.  To  be  in  the  same  direction  with  a  mark. 

He  to  his  engine  flew, 
Plac'd  near  at  hand  in  open  view. 
And  rais'd  it  till  it  levell'd  right 
Against  the  glow-worm  tail  of  kite.  Hudibras. 
4).  To  make  attempts ;  to  aim. 

Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown.  Shak. 
5.  To  efface  distinction  or  superiority :  as, 

infamy  is  always  trying  to  level. 
Le'vel.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1 .  A  plane ;  a  surface  without  protube- 
rances or  inequalities. 

After  draining  of  the  level  in  Northamptonshire, 
innumerable  mice  did  upon  a  sudden  arise. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Those  bred  in  a  mountanious  country  oversize 
those  that  dwell  on  low  levels.        Sandy's  Travels. 

2.  Hate ;  standard  ;  customary  height. 

Love  of  her  made  us  raise  up  our  thoughts 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  world,  so  as  great 
clerks  do  not  disdain  our  conference.  Sidney. 

The  praises  of  military  men  inspired  me  with 
thoughts  above  my  ordinary  level.  Dryden. 

3.  Suitable  or  proportionate  height. 

It  might  perhaps  advance  their  minds  so  far 
Above  the  level  of  subjection,  as 
T'  assume  to  them  the  glory  of  that  war.  Daniel. 
4>.  State  of  equality. 

The  time  is  not  far  oif  when  we  shall  be  upon  the 
level. — I  am  resolved  to  anticipate  the  time,  and  be 
upon  the  level  with  them  now  :  for  he  is  so  that 
neither  seeks  nor  wants  them.    Atterbnry  to  Pope. 

Providence,  for  tlie  most  part,  sets  us  upon  a 
level,  and  observes  proportion  in  its  dispensations 
towards  us.  Addison's  Spectator. 

I  suppose,  by  the  stile  of  old  friends,  and  the 
like,  it  must  be  somebody  there  of  his  own  level; 
among  whom  his  party  have,  indeed,  more  friends 
than  1  could  wish.  Swift, 

5.  An  instrument  whereby  masons  adjust 
their  work. 

The  level  is  from  two  to  ten  feet  long,  that  it 
may  reach  over  a  considerable  length  of  the  work  : 
if  the  plumb-line  hang  just  upon  the  perpendicu- 
lar, when  the  level  is  set  flat  down  upon  the  work, 
the  work  is  level ;  but  if  it  hangs  on  either  side 
the  perpendic\ilar,  the  floor  or  work  nmst  be  raised 
on  that  side,  till  the  plumb-line  hang  exactly  on 
the  perpendicular,    hloxoii's  Mechanical  Exercises. 

6.  Rule  ;  plan  ;  scheme  :  borrowed  from 
the  mechanick  level. 

Be  the  fair  level  of  thy  actions  laid, 
As  tenip'rance  wills,  and  prudence  may  persuade, 
And  try  if  life  be  worth  the  liver's  care.  Prior. 

7 .  The  line  of  direction  in  which  any  mis- 
sive weapon  is  aimed. 

1  stood  i'  th'  /eiie( 
Of  a  full  chacg'd  confederacy,  and  gave  thanks 
To  you  that  chok'd  it.         Shakesp.  Henry  VIIL 

As  if  that  name. 
Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun. 
Did  murther  lier.  Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

Thrice  happy  is  that  humble  pair. 
Beneath  the  level  of  all  care, 
Over  whose  heads  those  arrows  fly.. 
Of  sad  distrust  and  jealousy.  Waller, 

8.  The  line  in  which  the  sight  passes. 

Fir'd  at  first  sight  with  what  the  muse  imparts. 
In  fearle-ss  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts  ; 
While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind. 

Pope, 

Le'veller.  n.  s.  [from  level.] 

1 ,  One  who  makes  any  thing  even. 

2.  One  who  destroys  superiority ;  one  who 
endeavours  to  bring  all  to  the  same  state 
of  equality. 

You  are  an  everlasting  leveller  ;  you  won't  allow 
encouragement  to  extraordinary  merit.  Collier. 

Le'velness.  n.  s.  [from  level.] 

1 .  Evenness  ;  equality  of  siu'face. 
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2.  Equality  with  something  else. 

The  river  Tiber  is  expressed  lying  along,  f.r 

so  you  must  remember  to  draw  rivers,  to  express 

their  levelness  with  the  earth.  Peacham, 
Le'ven.    11.  s.    [levain,  Fr.  Commonly, 

though  less  properly,  written  leaven.  See 

Leaven.] 

1.  Ferment;  that  which,  being  mixed  in 
bread,  makes  it  rise  and  ferment. 

2.  Any  thing  capable  of  changing  the  na- 
ture of  a  greater  mass. 

The  matter  fermenteth  upon  the  old  leven,  and 
becometh  more  acrid.  Wiseman's  Surgery, 

The  pestilential  levains  conveyed  in  goods. 

Arbuthnot. 

Le'ver.  n.  s.  [levier,  Fr.] 

The  second  mechanical  power,  is  a  balance 
supported  by  a  hypomoclilion ;  only  the  centre  is 
not  in  the  middle,  as  in  the  common  balance,  but 
near  one  end  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  used  to  ele- 
vate or  raise  a  great  weight ;  whence  conies  the 
name  lever.  Harris. 

Have  you  any  leavers  to  lift  me  up  again,  being 
dow  n '  _  Shakesp. 

Some  draw  with  cords,and  some  tlie  monster  drive 
With  rolls  a\id  levers.  Denham. 

In  a  lever,  the  motion  can  be  continued  only 
for  so  short  a  space,  as  may  be  answerable  to  that 
little  distance  betwixt  the  fulciraent  and  the 
weight :  wliich  is  always  by  sc  much  lesser,  as 
the  disproportion  betwixt  the  weight  and  the 
power  is  greater,  and  the  motion  itself  more  easy. 

Wilkin's  Mathematical  Magick. 

Some  hoisting  leavers,  some  the  wheels  prepare. 

Dryden. 

Le'veret.  71.  s.  [lievret,  Fr.]  A  young 
hare. 

Their  travels  o'er  that  silver  field  does  show 
Like  track  of  leverets  in  morning  snow.  Waller. 

Le'vet.  71.  s.  [from  leve?;  Fr.]  A  blast  on 

the  trumpet;  probably  that  by  which 

the  soldiers  are  called  in  the  morning. 

he  that  led  the  cavalcade 
Wore  a  sowgelder's  flagellet. 
On  which  he  blew  as  strong  a  levet ; 
As  well-fee'd  lawyer  on  his  breviate.  Hudibras 

Leve'rook.  71.  s.  [lapepe.  Sax.]  This 
word  is  retained  in  Scotland,  and  denotes 
the  lark. 

The  smaller  birds  have  their  particular  seasons  ; 
as,  the  leverook.  Walton's  Aiigler. 

If  the  lutlt  fa'  'twill  smoore  aw  the  leveronks. 

Scotch  Prov. 

Le'viable.  adj.  [from  levi/.]  That  may 
be  levied. 

The  sums  which  any  agreed  to  pay,  and  were 
not  brought  in,  were  to  be  leviable  by  course  of 
law.  Bacons  Henry  VII. 

LEVIATHAN,  n.s.  {]n>V']  A  water 
animal  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job. 
By  some  imagined  the  crocodile,  but 
in  poetry  generally  taken  for  the  whale. 

We  may,  as  bootless,  spend  our  vain  command 
Upon  th'  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil. 
As  send  our  precepts  to  the  leviathan. 
To  come  ashore.  Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  an  hook  ? 

Job. 

More  to  embroil  the  deep  ,  leviathan, 
And  his  unwieldy  train,  in  dreadful  sport 
Tempest  the  loosen'd  brine.       Thomson's  Winxtr. 

To  LE  VIGATE,  v.  a.  [Imvigo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  rub  or  grind  to  an  impalpable  pow- 
der. 

2.  To  mix  till  the  liquor  1  ecomes  snux  th 
and  uniform. 

The  chyle  is  white,  as  consisting  of  salt,  oil, 
and  water,  much  levigated  or  smooth.  Arbuthnot. 

Leviga'tion.  71.  s.  [from  levigate.] 
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Levigaiion  h  the  reducing  of  hard  bodies,  as 
coral,  tutty,  and  precious  stones,  into  a  subtile 
powder,  by  grinding  upon  marble  with  a  muUer  ; 
but  unless  ilie  instruments  are  extremely  hard, 
they  will  so  wear  as  to  double  the  weiglit  of  the 
medicine.  Quincy. 
Le'vite.  n.  s.  [levita,  Lat.  from  Levi.] 

1.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  one  born  to 
the  office  of  priesthood  among  the  Jews. 

In  the  Christian  church,  the  office  of  deacons 
succeeded  in  the  place  of  the  levites  among  the 
Jews,  who  were  as  rahiisters  and  servants  to  the 
priests.  Aylifie's  Parergon. 

2.  A  priest :  used  in  contempt. 
Levi'tical.  flrf/.  [from /eri/e.]  Belonging 

to  the  levites  ;  making  part  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Jews. 

By  the  levitical  law,  both  the  man  and  the  wo- 
man were  stoned  to  death ;  so  heinous  a  crime 
■was  adultery.  Ayliffe. 

Le'vity.  n.  s.  [Itvitasfl^dX.'l 

1 .  Lightness ;  not  heaviness  ;  the  quality 
by  which  any  body  has  less  weight  than 
another. 

He  gave  the  form  of  kvily  to  that  which  ascend- 
ed ;  to  that  which  descended,  the  form  of  gravity. 

Raleigh. 

Tliis  bubble,  by  reason  of  its  comparative  tevhy 
to  the  fluidity  t\'\nt  encloses  it,  would  ascend  to 
the  top.  Bentley. 

2.  Inconstancy ;  changeableness. 

'J  liev  every  day  broached  some  new  thing  ; 
which'restless  leiilu  they  did  interpret  to  be  their 
growing  in  spiritual  pcrrcction,    ^  Hcnker. 

Where  wigs  with  wigs, with  sword-knots  sword- 
knots  strive, 
Beaus  banish  beaus,  and  coaches  coaches  drive, 
1  his  erring  mortals  levitx)  may  call.  ¥oj>e. 

3.  Unsteadiness  ;  laxity  of  mindt 
I  unbosom'd  all  niy  secrets  to  thee ; 

Not  out  of  levity,  but  over-power'd 

By  thy  request.  Milton's  Agonistes. 

i.  Idle  pleasure ;  vanity. 

He  never  employed  bis  omnipotence  out  of 
"  levity  or  ostentation,  but  as  the  necessities  of  men 

required.  Calaniy. 

£.  Trifling  gaiety  ;  want  of  seriousness. 

Our  graver  business  frowns  at  this  levity.  Sliak. 

Ho|iton  abhorred  the  licence,  and  the  levities, 
■with  which  lie  saw  too  many  C(jrrupted.  Clareyid. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness  vanished, 
and  a  spirit  of  levitii  and  libertinism,  infidelity  and 
profaneuess,  started  up  in  the  room  of  it.  Atterb. 

To  LE  VY.  V.  a.  [lever,  Fr.] 

1.  To  raise;  to  bring  together:  applied 
to  men. 

He  resolved  to  finisli  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
and  to  that  end  levied  a  mighty  army.  Dav.  on  Irel. 

2.  To  raise :  applied  to  war.  This  sense, 
though  Milton's,  seems  improper. 

They  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife. 
Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars.  Milton. 

3.  To  raise :  apphed  to  money. 

Levy  a  tribute  unto  the  Lord  of  the  men  of  war. 

Numbers. 

Instead  of  a^hip,  he  should  levy  upon  his  coun- 
ty such  a  sum  of  money.  Clarendon, 

Le'vy.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  raising  money  or  men. 

They  have  already  contributed  all  their  super- 
■  fiuous  hands,  and  every  new  levy  they  make  must 
be  at  the  expence  of  their  farms  and  commerce. 

Addison's  State  of  the  War. 

2.  War  raised. 

Treason  hasdone  hisworst ;  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice  doniestick,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

LEWD.  adj.  [Impede,  Sax.] 

1.  Lay;  not  clerical;  from  leob  people. 
It  is  sometiroes  gross ;  ignorant.  Ob- 
solete, 
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For  lewyd  men  this  book  1  writ.  BishopGrosthead. 
So  these  great  clerks  their  little  wisdom  shew 
To  mock  the  lewd,  as  learn'd  in  this  as  they. 

Davies. 

2.  Wicked  ;  bad  ;  dissolute. 

If  some  be  admitted  into  the  ministry,  either 
■eoid  of  learning,  or  lewd  in  life,  are  all  the  rest  to 
be  condemned  Whitgijte. 

Before  they  did  oppress  the  people,  only  by 
colour  of  a  lewd  custom,  they  did  afterwards  use 
the  same  oppressions  by  warrant.  Davies. 

3.  Lustful ;  libidinous. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love-bed  ; 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation  Shakespeare. 

Then /ciDfi  Anchemolus  he  laid  in  dust, 
Why  stain'd  his  step-dame's  bed  with  impious 
lust.  Dryden. 
Le'wdly.  adv.  [from  lewd.} 

1.  Wickedly;  naughtily. 

A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent, 
Have  practis'd  dangerously  against  your  state. 

Shakesp. 

2.  Libidinously ;  lustfully. 

He  lov'd  fair  lady  Eltred,  lewdly  lov'd. 
Whose  wanton  pleasures  him  too  much  did  please, 
That  quite  his  heart  from  Guendeline  reniov'd. 

Spenser. 

So  lewdly  dull  his  idle  works  appe.-ir. 
The  wretched  texts  deserve  no  comments  here. 

Dryden. 

Le'wdness.  n.  s.  [from  lewd.]  Lustful 
licentiousness. 

Suffer  no  lewdness,  nor  indecent  speech, 
Th'  apartment  of  the  tender  youlh  to  reach.  Dryd. 

Uamianus's  letter  to  Nicholas  is  an  authcntick 
lecord  of  the  lewdnesses  committed  under  the  reign 
of  celibacy.  Atterhiiry. 

Le'wdster.  n.  s.  [from  lewd.]  A  lecher; 
one  given  to  criminal  ple-isnres. 

Against  such  lewdslers,  and  thi  ir  In  lu-ry, 
Those  that  betrav  them  do  no  tr^-  cnci  y.  SJ^akesp. 

LEWIS  D  OR.  V.  s.  [I  r]  A  golden 
French  coin,  in  value  twelve  livres,  now 
settled  at  seventeen  shillings.  Diet. 

LeXICO'GRAPHER.  W.5  \Xi^im)it\ni[y^a.(pto  ; 
Itxicographe,  Fr.]  A  v\riter  of  dic- 
tionaries ;  a  harmless  drudge,  that  busies 
himself  in  tracing  the  original,  and  de- 
tailing the  signification  of  words. 

Connnentators  and  lexicographers  acquainted 
with  (he  Syriac  language,  have  given  fliese  hints 
in  their  writings  on  scripture.  Watts. 

Lexico'graphy.  n.  S.  [^eIikoi  and  y^a.<pu.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  writing  diction- 
aries. 

LE'XICON.  n.  s.  [^t|i>tov.]  A  dictionary  ; 
a  book  teaching  the  signification  of 
vi^ords. 

Though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have 
all  the  t<jngues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet 
if  he  had  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them  as 
well  as  the  words  and  lexicons,  yet  he  were  nothing 
so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man  as  any 
yeoman  competently  wise  in  his  niother  dialect 
only.  Milton. 

Ley.  n.  s. 

Ley,  lee,  lay,  are  all  from  the  Saxon  Itaj  a 
field  or  pasture,  by  the  usual  melting  of  the  letter 
J  or  g.  Gibson's  Camden. 

Li  able,  adj.  [liable,  from  Her,  old  Fi-.] 
Obnoxious  ;  not  exempt ;  subject : 
with  to. 

But  what  is  strength  without  a  double  share 
Of  wisdom  ?  vast,  unwieldy,  burthcnsome. 
Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall 
By  weakest  subtleties.  Milton's  Agonistes. 

"The  English  boast  of  Spenser  and  Milton,  who 
neither  of  them  wanted  genius  or  learning  ;  and 
vet  both  01  them  are  liable  to  many  censures. 

Dryden. 

This,  or  any  other  scheme,  coming  from  a  pri- 
vate b^nd,  might  be  liable  to  many  defects.  Sw'ift. 
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Li'ar.  n.  s.  [from  lie.  This  word  would 
analogically  be  litr  ;  but  this  orthogra- 
phy has  prevailed,  and  the  convenience 
of  distinction  from  /icr.he  wholicsdown, 
is  sufficient  to  confirm  it.]  One  who 
tells  falsehood  ;  one  who  wants  veracity. 

She's  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell  1 
'Twas  1  that  kill'd  her  Shakesp.  Othello. 

He  approves  the  common  liar,  fame, 
Who  speaks  him  thus  at  Rome.  Shakesp. 

I  do  not  reject  his  observation  as  untrue,  much 
less  condemn  the  person  himself  as  a  liar,  when- 
soever it  seems  to  be  contradicted.  Boyle. 

Thy  better  soul  abhors  a  liar's  part. 
Wise  is  thy  voice,  and  noble  is  thy'heart.  Pope. 

Li'ard,  adj, 

1.  Mingled  roan.  Markham. 

2.  Liard  in  Scotland  denotes  grey-haired ; 
as,  he's  a  Hard  old  man. 

Lika'tion.  71.  s.  [lihuiio,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  act  of  pouring  wine  on  the  ground 
in  honour  of  some  deity. 

In  digging  new  .earth  pour  in  some  wine,  that 
the  vapour  of  the  earth  and  wine  may  comfort  the 
spirits,  provided  it  be  not  taken  for  a  heathen  sa- 
crifice, or  libation  to  tlie  earth.    Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  The  wine  so  poured. 

They  had  no  other  crime  to  object  against  the 
Christians,  but  that  they  did  not  uli'erup  libations, 
and  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  to  dead  men. 

Stillivgjleet  on  Romish  Idolatry, 
The  goblet  then  slie  took,  with  nectar  crown'd, 
Sprinkling  the  first  libations  on  the  ground. 

Dryden  s  JEneid. 

Li'bbard.  n.  s.  liebard,  Germ,  leopar- 
dus,  Lat.]    A  leopard. 

J\Iake  the  libbard  stern 
Leave  roaring,  when  in  rage  he  for  revenge  did 
yearn.  Spenser. 
The  libbard  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 
Kising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw. 

Milton. 

The  torrid  parts  of  Africk  are  by  Piso  resem- 
bled to  a  libbard's  skin,  the  distance  of  whose  spots 
represent  the  disperseuL  Ss  of  habitations,  or  towns 
of  Africk.  Brerewood. 

Ll'BEL.  n.  s.  [Hbellus,  Lat.  libelle,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  satire  ;  defamatory  writing  ;  a  lam- 
poon. 

Are  we  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ that 
ignominy  serves  but  to  advance  our  future  glory  ; 
every  siich  libel  here  becvunes  panosyrick  there. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Good  heav'n  !  that  sots  and  knaves  should  be 
so  vain, 

To  wish  their  vile  resemblance  may  remain  ! 

And  stand  recorded,  at  their  own  request. 

To  future  days,  a  libel  or  a  jest.  Dryden. 

2.  [In  the  civil  law.]  A  declaration  or 
charge  in  writing  against  a  person  ex- 
hibited in  court. 

To  Li'bel,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
spread  defamation,  written  or  printed  :  . 
it  is  now  commonly  used  as  an  active 
verb,  Vi/ithout  the  preposition  against. 

Sweet  scrawls  to  fly  about  the  str(_cl>  of  Rome  : 
What's  this  but  libelling  against  the  senale  ?  Siiak. 

He,  like  a  privileg'd  spy,  whom  nothing  can 
Discredit,  libels  now  'gniiuteach  great  man.Dofuie. 
To  Li'bel.  v.  a.  To  satirise  ;  to  lampoon. 

Is  the  peerage  of  England  dishonoured  when  a 
peer  sullers  for  his  treason.'  if  he  be  libelled,  or 
any  way  defamed,  he  has  his  scandalum  magna- 
tum  to  punish  the  ofi'endcr.  Dryden. 

But  what  so  pure  which  envious  tongues  wili 
spare  i 

Some  wicked  wits  have  libelVd  all  the  fair.  Pope. 

Li'beller.  n.  s.  [from  libel.]  A  defamei- 
by  writing  ;  a  lampooner. 
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Our  common  libellers  are  as  free  from  the  impu- 
tati'in  of  wit,  as  of  morality.       Dryden's  J  lucnal. 

The  squibs  are  tlmse  who,  in  tlie  coiniiiou 
phrase,  are  called  libellers  and  lampooners.  Taller. 

The  common  libellers,  in  their  invectives,  tax  the 
churcli  with  an  insatiable  desire  of  power  a/id 
wealth,  equally  connnon  to  all  bodies  of  men 

Saift. 

Li'bellous.  adj.  [from  libtl-l  Defama- 
tory. 

It  was  the  most  malicious  surmise  that  had  ever 
been  brewed,  howsoever  countenanced  by  a  /i7>e/- 
lous  pamphlet.  Wottou. 

Liberal,  adj.  [liberalis,  Lat.  liberal, 
Fr.] 

1.  Not  mean ;  not  low  in  birth ;  not  low 
in  mind. 

2.  Becoming  a  gentleman. 

3.  Munificent;  generous;  bountiful;  not 
parsimonious. 

Her  name  was  Mercy,  well-known  over  all. 
To  be  both  gracious  and  eke  liberal.   Fairy  Queen. 

Sparingwould  shew  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine. 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal, 
They're  set  here  for  examples.  Shak.  Henry 

Needs  must  the  pow'r 
That  made  us,  and  for  us  this  ample  world, 
Be  infinitely  good,  and  of  his  good 
As  libei-al  and  free,  as  infinite.  Milton. 

The  liberal  are  secure  alone, 
For  what  we  frankly  give,  for  ever  is  our  own. 

Granville. 

4.  It  has  of  before  the  thing,  and  to  before 
the  person. 

There  is  no  art  better  than  to  be  liberal  of  praise 
and  commendation  to  others,  in  that  wherein  a 
man's  self  hath  any  perfection.       Bacon's  Essays. 

Several  clergymen,  otherwise  little  fond  of  ob- 
SGure  terms,  are,  in  their  sermons,  very  liberal  of' 
all  those  which  they  find  in  ecclesiastical  writers, 
as  if  it  were  our  duty  to  understand  tliem.  Swift. 

LibeRA'lity.  n.s.  [libej-alitas,  Lat.  libe- 
ralite,  Fr.]  Munificence;  bounty;  ge- 
nerosity ;  generous  profusion. 

Why  should  he  despair,  that  knows  to  court 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality?  Shakes. 

Such  moderation  with  thy  bounty  join, 
That  thou  may'st  nothing  give  that  is  not  thine  ; 
That  liberality  is  hut  cast  away, 
Which  makes  us  borrow  what  we  cannot  pay. 

Denham, 

Li'berally.  adv.  [from  liberal.] 

1,  Bounteously ;  bountifully;  largely. 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth 
not.  James,  i.  5. 

2.  Not  meanly ;  magnanimously. 

Li'bertine.  n.  s.  [liberiin,  Fr.] 

1.  One  unconfined  ;  one  at  liberty. 

When  he  speaks. 
The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still  ; 
And  the  mute  wonder  liirketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honied  sentences. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V, 

2.  One  who  lives  without  restraint  or  law. 

Man,  the  lawless  libertine,  may  rove, 
free  and  unquestion'd.  Howe's  Jane  Shore. 

Want  of  power  is  the  only  bound  that  a  libertine 
puts  to  his  views  upon  any  of  the  sex.  Clarissa 

3.  One  who  pays  no  regard  to  the  precepts 
of  religion. 

They  say  this  town  is  full  of  couzenage, 
Disguised  cheaters,  pratin;;  mountebanks. 
And  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin.  Shakesp. 

That  word  may  be  applied  to  some  few  libertines 
in  the  audience.  Collier's  View  of  the  Stage. 

4.  [In  law  ;  libertinus,  Lat.]  A  freedraan ; 
or  rather,  the  son  of  a  freedman. 

Some  persons  are  forbidden  to  be  accusers  on 
the  score  of  their  sex,  as  women ;  others  on  the  * 
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score  of  their  age,  as  pupils  and  infants  ;  others  on 
tl]e_  score  of  their  condition,  as  libertines  agajiist 
their  patrons.  Aylilf'e's  Purergnn. 

Li  BERTiN  li.  adj.  [liberlin,  Fr.]  Licen- 
tious ;  irreligious. 

There  are  men  that  marry  not,  but  choose  ra- 
ther a  libertine  and  impure  single  life,  than  to  be 
yoked  ia  marriage.  Bacon. 

JMiglit  not  the  queen  make  diligent  inquiry,  if 
any  person  about  her  should  happen  to  be  of  liber- 
tine principles  or  morals  ?  Swift's  Project. 

Li'bertinism.  n.  s.  [from  libertine.] 
Irreligion ;  licentiousness  of  opinions 
and  practice. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness  vanished 
all  at  once,  and  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  libertinism, 
of  infidelity  and  profanenesB,  started  up  in  the 
room  of  it.  Atterbnry's  Sermons. 

Liberty,  n.s.  \liberte,  Fr,  liberias,  Lat.] 

1.  Freedom,  as  opposed  to  slavery. 

My  master  knows  of  your  being  here,  and  hath 
threatened  to  put  me  into  everlasting  liberty,  if  I 
tell  you  of  it;  for  he  swears,  he'll  turn  me  away. 

Shakesp. 

0  liberty  !  thou  goddess,  heav'nly  bright ! 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight. 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign.  Addison. 

2.  Exemption  from  tyranny  or  inordinate 
government. 

Justly  thou  abhorr'st 
The  son,  who,  on  the  quiet  state  of  man 
Such  trouble  brought,  affecting  to  subdue 
Rational  liberty ;  yet  know  withal. 
Since  thy  origmal  lapse,  true  liberty 
[s  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells. 

Milton. 

3.  Freedom,  as  opposed  to  necessity. 

Liberty  is  the  power  in  any  agent  to  do,  or  fur- 
bear,  any  particular  action,  according  to  the  de- 
termination, or  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby 
either  of  them  is  preferred  to  the  other.  Locke. 

As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  (he  body,  so  it  is  in 
the  thoughts  of  our  minds  :  where  any  one  is 
such,  that  we  have  power  to  take  it  up,  or  lay  it 
by,  according  to  the  preferenct  of  the  mind,  there 
we  are  at  liberty.  Xoe/ce, 

4.  Privilege  ;  exemption  ;  immunity. 

His  majesty  gave  not  an  intire  country  to  any, 
much  less  did  he  grant  jura  regalia,  or  any  extra- 
ordinary liberties.  Davies, 

5.  Relaxation  of  restraint :  as,he  sees  him- 
self at  liberty  to  choose  his  condition. 

License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty.  Milt. 

6.  Leave  ;  permission. 

1  shall  take  the  liberty  to  consider  a  third  ground, 
which,  with  some  men,  has  the  same  authority. 

Locke. 

Libi'dtnous.  adj.  [libidinosus,  Lat.] 
Lewd  ;  lustful. 

None  revolt  from  the  faith  ;  because  they  must 
not  look  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  but  be- 
cause they  are  much  more  restrained  from  the 
perpetration  of  their  lusts.  If  wanton  glances 
and  libidinous  thouglits  had  been  permitted  by  the 
gospel,  they  would  have  apostatized  nevertheless. 

Bentky. 

Libi'dinously.  adv.  [from  libidinvus.] 

Lewdly  ;  lustfully. 
Li'beral.  adj.  \libralis,  Lat.]  Of  a  pound 

weight.  Diet. 
Libra'rian-  n.  s.  [librarius,  Lat] 

1.  One  who  has  the  care  of  a  library. 

2.  One  who  transcribes  or  copies  books. 

Charybdis  thrice  swallows,  and  thrice  refunds 
the  waves  :  this  must  be  understood  of  regular 
tides.  There  are  indeed  but  two  tides  in  a  day, 
but  this  is  the  error  (jf  the  librarians.  Broome. 

Li'brary.  n.  s.  [librarie,  Fr.]    A  large 

collection  of  books,  publick  or  private. 
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Then  ns  they  "gan  his  library  to  view. 
Ami  aulique  rcgisiors  for  to  avise, 
'i'licre  cliaiiced  lo  the  [jrince's  liand  to  rise 
An  antient  book,  hight  Biiion's  monuments. 

Fdiry  Queen. 

1  have  given  you  the  libraru  of  a  painter,  and  a 
catalogue  of  such  books  as  he  ought  to  read 

Dryden's  Difresnoy 

To  Li'brate.  V.  a.  [libra,  Lat.]  To  poise; 
to  balance  ;  to  hold  in  equipoise. 

Libra'tion.  n.  s.  [libratio,  h&t.libralion, 
Fr.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  balanced. 

T'his  is  what  may  be  said  of  the  balance,  and  the 
libration  of  the  body.  Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 

Tlieir  pinions  still 
III  loose  librations  stretch'd,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refuse.  Thomson's  Sjn-ino-. 

2.  [In  astronomy.] 

Libration  is  the  balancing  motion  or  trepidation 
in  tlie  firmament,  whereby  the  declination  of  the 
sun,  and  the  latitude  of  the  stars,  change  from 
time  to  time.  Astronomers  likewise  ascribe  to 
the  moon  a  libratory  motion,  or  n;Otion  of  trepi- 
dation, which  they  pretend  is  from  east  to  west, 
and  from  north  to  south,  because  that  at  full  moon 
they  sometimes  discover  parts  of  her  disk  which 
are  not  discovered  at  other  times.  These  kindj^ 
are  called,  the  one  a  lihratinn  in  longitude,  and  the 
other  a  libration  in  latitude.  Besides  this,  lliere  is 
a  third  kind,  which  they  call  an  apparent  lihralion, 
and  which  consists  in  this,  that  when  the  moon  is 
at  her  greatest  elongation  from  tlie  south,  liei  ax'is 
being  then  almost  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  cliptick,  the  sun  must  enlighten  towards  the 
north  pole  of  the  moon  some  parts  which  he  did 
not  before,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  some  fiarts 
of  those  which  he  enliglitened  towards  the  oppo- 
site pole  are  obscured:  and  this  produces  the 
same  etfect  which  the  libration  in  latitude  does. 

Vict.  Trev. 

Those  planets  which  move  upon  their  axis,  do 
not  all  make  entire  revolutions  ;  for  the  moon 
maketh  only  a  kind  of  libration,  or  a  reciprocated 
motion  ou  her  own  axis.  Crew. 

Li'bratory.  adj.  [from  libro,  Lat.]  Ba* 
lancing  ;  playing  like  a  ])alance. 

Lice,  the  phiral  of  louse. 

Red  blisters  rising  on  their  paps  appear. 
And  flaming  carbuncles,  and  noisome  swear. 
And  clammy  dews,  that  loathsome  lice  beget; 
Till  the  slow  creeping  evil  eats  his  way. 

Dryden's  Virgil. 

Li'cebane.  71.  s.    [lice  and  bane.]  A 


plant. 

LI'CENSE.  n.  s.  [liccntia,  Lat.  licence, 
Fr.j 

1.  Exorbitant  liberty  ;  contempt  of  legal 
and  necessary  restraint. 

Some  of  the  w  iser  seeing  that  a  popular  licence 
is  indeed  tlie  many-headed  tyrainiy ,  prevailed  with 
the  rest  to  make  Alusidorus  their  chief.  Sidney, 

Taunt  1113'  faults 
With  such  full  licence,  as  both  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter.     Sliakesp.  Antony  and  Cleop. 

They  haul  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  moods, 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free  ; 
Licence  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty.  Milton. 

The  privilege  that  ancient  poets  claim. 
Now  turn'd  to  license  by  too  just  a  name.  Eoscom. 

Thougli  this  be  a  state  of  liberty,  yet  it  is  not  a 
state  of  licence:  thougli  man,  in  that  state,  have 
an  uncontroulable  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  person 
or  possessions,  yet  he  has  nut  liberty  to  destroy 
himself.  Locke. 

2.  A  grant  of  permission. 

They  sent  some  to  bring  them  a  licence  from  tiie 
senate.  Judith,  xi.  1-1. 

Those  few  abstract  names  that  the  scliools 
forged,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  scholars, 
coiiid  never  yet  get  adniittauce  into  common  use, 
or  obtain  the  licence  of  publick  approbation. Loc/ce. 
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We  procured  a  licence  of  the  duke  of  Parma  to 
enter  the  theatre  and  gallery.       Addisim  on  Italy. 
3.  Liberty  ;  permission. 

It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to  deliver 
any  man  to  die,  before  that  he  which  is  accused 
have  the  accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  licence  to 
ansvrer  for  himself.  Acts. 

To  Li  cense,  v.  a.  [licencier,  Fr.] 

1.  To  permit  by  a  legal  grant. 

Wit's  Titans  brav'd  the  skies. 
And  the  press  groan'd  with  licens'd  blasphemies. 

Pope. 

2.  To  dismiss  ;  to  send  away.  Not  in  use. 

He  would  play  well,  and  willingly,  at  some 
games  of  greatest  attention,  which  shewed,  that 
when  he  listed  he  could  license  his  thoughts.  Wott. 
Li'CENSER.  n.  s.  [from  license.']  A 
graiiter  of  permission ;  commonly  a  tool 
of  power. 

Lice'ntiate.  n.  s.  \licentiatus,  low  Lat.] 

1.  A  man  who  uses  license.    Not  in  use. 

The  licentiates  somewhat  licentiously,  lest  they 
should  prejudice  poetical  liberty,  will  pardon 
themselves  for  doubling  or  rejecting  a  letter,  if 
the  sense  fall  aptly.  Camden. 

2.  A  degree  in  Spanish  universities. 

A  man  might,  after  that  time,  sue  for  the  de- 
gree of  licentiate  or  master  in  this  faculty.  Aytiff'e. 

To  Licentiate,  v.  a.  [licentier,  Fr.] 
To  permit ;  to  encourage  by  license. 

We  may  not  hazard  either  the  stifling  of  gener- 
ous inclinations,  or  the  licentiating  of  any  thing 
that  is  coarse.  L'Estrange. 

Licentious,  adj.  [licencieux,  Fr.  licen- 
tiosus,  Lat.] 

1,  Unrestrained  by  law  or  morality. 

Later  ages  pride,  like  corn-fed  steed, 
Abus'd  her  plenty,  and  fat  swoln  encrease. 
To  all  licentious  lust,  and  'gan  exceed 
The  measure  of  her  mean,  and  natural  first  need. 

Fairy  Queen. 

How  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 
Should'st  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious? 
And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee. 
With  ruffian  lust  should  he  contaminate  ?  Shak. 

2.  Presumptuous  ;  unconfined. 

The  Tvher,  whose  licentious  waves, 
So  often OverHow'd  the  neighbouring  fields, 
Now  runs  a  smooth  and  inoffensive  course.  Rose. 
Lice'ntiously.  adv.   [from- licendous.] 
With  too  much  liberty ;  without  just 
restraint. 

The  licentiates,  somewhat  licentiously,  will  par- 
don themselves.  '         Camden's  Remains. 

Lice  ntiousness,  n.s.  [from  lice7itioiis.] 
Boundless  liberty  ;  contempt  of  just  re 
straint. 

One  error  is  so  fruitful,  as  it  begetteth  a  thou- 
satid  children,  if  the  licentiousness  thereof  be  not 
timely'  restrained.  Raleigh. 

This  custom  has  been  always  looked  upon,  by 
the  wisest  men,  as  an  effect  of  licentiousness,  and 
not  of  liberty.  Swift. 

During  the  greatest  licentiousness  of  the  press, 
the  character  of  the  queenwas  insulted.       So  iji. 

LiCH.  n.s.  [lice.  Sax,]  A  dead  carcase  ; 
whence  lichwake,  the  time  or  act  of 
watching  by  the  dead  ;  lichgate,  the 
gate  through  which  the  dead  are  carried 
to  the  grave;  Lichfield,  the  field  of  the 
dead,  a  city  in  Staffordshire,  so  named 
from  martyred  christians.  Salve  magna 
parens.  Lichwake  is  still  retained  in 
Scotland  ii»  the  same  sense. 

Li'cHOWL.  n.  s.  [lick  and  owl.]  A  sort 
of  owl,  by  the  vulgar  supposed  to  fore- 
tel  death. 

To  Lick.  v.  a.  [hcean,  Sax.  lecken,  Dut.] 
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1.  To  pass  over  with  the  tongue. 
.i?isculapius  went  about  wilh  a  dog  and  a  she- 
goat,  both  which  he  used  much  in  his  cures  ;  the 
first  fur  licking  all  ulcerated  wounds,  and  the  goat's 
milk  for  the  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  lungs. 

Temple. 

A  bear's  a  savage  beast ; 
Whelp'd  without  form,  until  the  dam 
Has  lick'd  it  into  shape  and  frame.  Hudibras. 

He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rose  renews. 
And  licks  the  drooping  leaves,  and  dries  the  dews. 

Dryden. 

I  have  seen  an  antiquary  lick  an  old  coin,  among 
other  trials,  to  distinguish  the  age  of  it  by  its  taste. 

Addison. 

2.  To  lap;  to  take  in  by  the  tongue^ 

At  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue ;  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison.  Shakesp. 

3.  To  lick  up.    To  devour. 

Now  shall  this  company  lick  up  all  that  are  round 
about  us,  as  the  ox  lickcth  up  the  grass.  Numbers. 

When  luxury  has  lick'd  up  all  thy  pelf, 
Curs'd  by  thy  neighbours,  thy  trustees,  thyself: 
Think  how  posterity  will  treat  thy  name.  Pope. 
Lick.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb  ]    A  blow  ; 
rough  usage.    A  low  word. 

He  turned  upon  me  as  round  as  a  chafed  boar, 
and  gave  me  a  lick  across  the  face.  Dryden. 
Li'ckerish.  1  adj.  [liccepa,  a  glutton, 
Li'CKEROUS.  J  Saxon.  This  seems  to 
be  the  proper  way  of  spelling  the  word, 
which  has  no  affinity  with  liquor,  but 
with  like.] 

1 .  Nice  in  the  choice  of  food. 
V^oluptuous  men  sacrifice  all  substantial  satis- 

faetions  to  a  liquoriih  palate.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Eager  ;  greedy  to  swallow  ;  eager  not 
with  hunger  but  gust. 

It  is  never  tongue-tied,  where  fit  coramenda 
tion,  whereof  womankind  is  so  lickerish,  is  offered 
unto  it.  Sidney. 

Strephon,  fond  boy,  delighted,  did  not  know 
That  it  was  love  that  shin'd  in  sliiniug  maid  ; 

But  lick'rous,  poison'd,  fain  to  her  would  go. 

Sidney. 

Certain  rare  manuscripts,  sought  in  the  most  re- 
mote parts  by  Erpenius,  the  most  excellent  linguist, 
had  been  left  to  his  widow,  and  were  upon  sale  to 
the  Jesuits,  liquorish  chapmen  of  all  sucn  ware. 

Wotton. 

In  vain  he  proffer'd  all  his  goods  to  save 
His  bod^',  destin'd  to  that  living  grave  ; 
The  liquorish  hag  rejects  the  pelf  with  scorn. 
And  nothing  but  the  man  would  serve  her  turn. 

Dryden, 

In  some  provinces  they  were  so  liquorish  after 
man's  flesh,  that  they  would  suck  the  blood  as  it 
run  from  the  dying  man.  Locke 

3.  Nice  ;  delicate ;  tempting  the  appe- 
tite.   This  sense  I  doubt. 

Would'st  thou  seek  again  to  trap  me  here 
With  lickerish  baits,  fit  to  ensnare  a  brute  ?  Milton. 

Li'cKERiSHNESS.  w.  4.  [from  lickerish.] 
Niceness  of  palate. 

Li  corice,  n.  s.  [yXuxr^ppif*  ;  liquoricia, 
Ital.]    A  root  of  sweet  taste. 

Liquorice  root  is  lung  ai.d  slender,  externally  of 
a  dusky  reddish  brown,  but  within  of  a  fine  yel 
low,  full  of  juice,  and  of  a  taste  sweeter  than  su 
aar  ;  it  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  France,  Italy. 
Spain,  and  Germany.  The  inspissated  juice  of 
this  root  is  brought  to  us  from  Spain  and  Hol- 
land ;  from  the  first  of  which  places  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Spanish  juice.  Hill's  Mat.  Med. 

LICTOR.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A  l)eadle  that 
attended  the  consuls  to  apprehend  or 
punish  criminals. 

Saucy  lictors 

Will  catch  at  us  like  strumpets.  Shakesp. 

Proconsuls  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  iir  robes  of  state, 
Licfors  and  rods  the  ensigns  of  their  power.  Milt. 
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Democritus  could  feed  his  spleen,  and  shake 
His  sides  and  shoulders  till  he  felt  'em  ake  ; 
Though  in  his  country-town  no  lictors  were, 
Nor  rods,  nor  ax,  nor  tribune.     Dryden  s  Juvenal, 

Lid.  n.s.  [])hb.  Sax. /ierf.  Germ.] 

1.  A  cover  ;  any  thing  that  shuts  down 
over  a  vessel ;  any  stopple  that  covers 
the  mouth,  but  not  enters  it. 

Hope,  instead  of  flying  off  with  the  rest,  stuck 
so  close  to  the  lid  of  the  cup,  that  it  was  shutdown 
upon  her.  Addison. 

2.  The  membrane  that,  when  we  sleep  or 
wink,  is  drawn  over  the  eye.i 

Do  not  for  ever  with  thy  veiled  lids. 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust,  Shakesp. 
Our  eyes  have  lids,  our  ears  still  ope  we  keep. 

Davies. 

That  eye  dropp'd  sense  distinct  and  clear. 
As  any  muse's  tongue  could  speak  ; 

When  from  its  lid  a  pearly  tear 
Ran  trickling  down  her  beauteous  cheek.  Prior. 

1  he  rod  of  Hermes 
To  sleep  could  mortal  eye-lids  fix. 
And  drive  departed  souls  to  Styx  : 
That  rud  was  just  a  type  of  Sid's, 
Which  o'er  a  British  senate's  lids 
Could  scatter  opium  full  as  well. 
And  drive  as  many  souls  to  hell.  Swift. 

Lie.  n.  s.  [lie,  Fr.]  Any  thing  impreg- 
nated with  some  other  body  ;  as,  soap 
or  salt. 

Chamber-Ke  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach.  Shakesp. 
All  liquid  things  concocted  by  heat  become  yel- 
low ;  as  lye,  wort,  Sfc.  Peacham  on  Drawing, 

Lie.  n.  s.  [lige,  Saxon.] 

1 .  A  criminal  falsehood. 

Thou  liest,  abhorred  tyrant!  with  my  sword 
I'll  prove  the  lie  thou  speak'st.    Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

A  lye  is  properly  an  outward  signification  of 
something  contrary  to,  or  at  least  beside,  the  in- 
ward sense  of  the  mind  ;  so  that  when  one  thing 
is  signified  or  expressed,  and  the  same  thing  not 
meant  or  intended,  that  is  properly  a  lye.  South. 

Truth  is  the  object  of  our  understanding,  as 
good  is  of  our  will  ;  and  the  undi  rstandini;  can  no 
more  be  delighted  with  a  lye,  than  the  will  can 
choose  an  apparent  evil.  Dryden. 

When  I  hear  my  neighbour  speak  that  whicli  is 
not  true,  and  1  say  to  him,  Tiris  is  not  true,  or 
this  is  false,  I  only  "convey  to  him  the  naked  idea 
of  his  error  ;  this  is  the  primary  idea ;  but  if  I 
say  it  is  a  lie,  the  word  lie  carries  also  a  secondary 
idea  ;  for  it  implies  both  the  falsehood  of  the 
speech,  and  my  reproach  and  censure  of  the 
speaker.  Watts' s  Logick. 

2.  A  charge  of  falsehood  ;  to  give  the  lie, 
is  a  formulary  phrase. 

That  Itje  shall  lye  so  heavy  on  my  sword. 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge  ; 
1  ill  thou  tlie  lie  giver,  and  that  lie,  rest 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  skull.  Shakesp. 

It  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  whole  na- 
tions of  men  should  unanimously  give  the  He  to 
what,  by  the  most  invincible  evidence,  every  one 
of  them  knew  to  be  true.  Locke. 

Men  will  give  their  own  experience  the  lie,  ra- 
ther than  admit  of  any  thing  disagreeing  with 
these  tenets.  Locke, 

3.  A  fiction.    This  sense  is  ludicrous. 
The  cock  and  fox,  the  fool  and  knave  imply  ; 

The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie.  Dryden. 

To  Lie.  v,  n.  [leogan.  Sax.  liegen,  Dut,] 

1.  To  utter  criminal  falsehood. 

I  know  not  where  he  lodges  ;  and  for  me  to  de- 
vise a  lodging,  and  say,  He  lies  here,  or  he  lies 
there,  were  to  lie'm  mine  own  throat.  Shakesp. 

If  a  soul  lye  unto  his  neighbour  in  that  which 
was  delivered  him  to  keep,  be  shall  restore  that 
which  was  delivered.  Lev. 

Should  I  lye  against  my  right  ?       Job  xxxiv.  6. 

2.  To  exhibit  false  representation. 
Inform  us,  will  the  emp'ror  treat.' 

Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  lie?  Swift. 
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To  LIE.  V.  n.  pret.  /  lay ;  I  hvve  lain  or 
lien,  [hejan,  Sax.  liggen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  rest  horizontally,  or  with  very  great 
inclination  against  something  else. 

2.  To  rest ;  to  press  upon. 

Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  show'r 
Upon  the  sweetest  flovv'r  of  all  the  field.  Shah. 

Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 

Epitaph  on  Vanbrugh. 

3.  To  be  reposited  in  the  grave. 

All  the  kings  of  the  nations  lie  in  glory,  every 
one  in  his  own  house.  Isa.  xiv.  18. 

1  will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shall  carry 
me  out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me  in  your  burying- 
place.  Gen.  xlvii.  30. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  decumbiture. 

How  many  good  young  princes  would  do  so  ; 
their  fathers  lying  so  sick  as  yours  at  this  time  is? 

Shahesp. 

My  little  daughter  lieth  at  the  point  of  death  ; 
I  pray  thee  come  and  lay  thy  hands  on  her,  that 
she  may  be  healed.  Mark. 

5.  To  pass  the  time  of  sleep. 

The  watchful  traveller. 
That  by  the  moon's  mistaken  light  did  rise, 
Lai:  down  again,  and  clos'd  his  weary  eyes.  Dryd. 

Forlorn  he  must,  and  persecuted  file  ; 
Climb  the  steep  mountain,  in  the  cavern  lie.  Prior. 

6.  To  be  laid  up  or  reposited. 

I  have  seen  where  copperas  is  made,  great  va- 
riety of  them,  divers  of  which  1  have  yet  lying 
by  me.  Boyle. 
.  To  remain  fixed. 

The  Spaniards  have  but  one  temptation  to  quar- 
rel with  us,  the  recovering  of  Jamaica,  for  that  has 
ever  lien  at  their  hearts.  Temple. 

8.  To  reside. 

If  thou  doest  well,  shall  thou  not  be  accepted  ? 
and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door. 

Gen.  iv.  7. 

9.  To  be  placed  or  situated,  with  respect 
to  something  else. 

Deserts,  where  there  lay  no  way.        Wis  dom. 

.  I  fly 

To  those  happy  climes  that  lie, 
AVhere  day  never  shuts  his  eye.  Milton. 
There  lies  our  way,  and  that  our  passage  home. 

Vryden. 

Envy/)£sl)etween  beings  equal  in  nature,  though 
unequal  in  circumstances.  Collier  of  Envij. 

The  business  of  a  tutor,  .rightly  employed,  lies 
out  of  the  ruad.  Locke  on  Education. 

Wliat  lies  beyond  our  positive  idea  towards  in- 
finity, lies  in  obscurity,  and  has  the  uudeterminate 
confusion  of  a  negative  idea.  Locke. 

10.  To  press  upon  aflflictively. 

Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me,  and  thou  hast 
afflicted  me  with  all  thy  waves.  Psalms. 

He  that  commits  a  sin  shall  find 
The  pressing  guilt  lie  heavy  on  his  mind, 
Though  bribes  or  favour  shall  assert  his  cause. 

Creech. 

Shew  the  power  of  religion,  in  abating  that  par- 
ticular anguish  which  seems  to  lie  so  heavy  on 
Leonora.  Addison. 

11.  To  be  troublesome  or  tedious. 
Suppose  kings,  besides  the  entertainment  of 

luxury,  should  have  spent  their  time,  at  leastjwhat 
lay  upon  their  hands,  in  chemistry,  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  .princes  may  pass  their  time  advanta- 
geously that  way.  Temple. 

I  would  recommend  the  studies  of  knowledge 
to  the  female  world,  that  they  may  not  be  at  a  loss 
how  to  employ  those  hours  that  lie  upon  their 
hands.  Addison's  Guardian. 

2.  To  be  judicially  imputed. 

If  he  should  intend  his  voyage  towards  my  wife, 
1  would  turn  her  loose  to  liim ;  and  what  he  gets 
more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my 
licad.  Shakespeare. 

3.  To  be  in  any  particular  state. 

If  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open.  Shak. 
The  highways  lie  waste,  the  wayfaring  man 
eeaseth.  Isaiah. 
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The  seventh  year  thou  slialt  let  it  rest  and  lie 
still.  Exodus. 

Do  not  think  that  the  knowledge  of  any  parti- 
ticular  subject  cannot  be  improved,  merely  be- 
cause it  has  lain  without  improvement.  Watts. 

14.  To  be  in  a  state  of  concealment. 
Many  things  in  them  lie  concealed  to  us,which 

they  who  were  concerned  understood  at  first  sight. 

Locke. 

15.  To  be  in  prison. 

Your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  else  lie  for  you.  Shakesp. 

16.  To  be  in  a  bad  state. 

Why  will  you  lie  pining  and  pinching  yourself 
in  such  a  lonesome,  starving  course  of  life  ? 

L' Estrange' s  Fables. 
The  generality  of  mankind  lie  peckmg  at  one 
another,  till  one  by  oue  they  are  all  torn  to  pieces. 

L'Estrange's  Fables. 
.\re  the  gods  to  do  your  drudgery,  and  you  lie 
bellowing  with  your  finger  in  your  mouth  ? 

L'Estrange's  Fables. 

1 7.  To  be  in  a  helpless  or  exposed  state. 
To  see  a  hated  person  superior,  and  to  he  under 

the  anguish  of  a  disadvantage,  is  far  enough  from 
diversion.  Collier. 

It  is  but  a  very  small  comfort,  that  a  plain  man, 
lying  under  a  sharp  fit  of  the  stone  for  a  week,  re- 
ceives from  this  fine  sentence.  Tillotson. 

As  a  man  should  always  be  upon  his  guard 
against  the  vices  to  which  he  is  most  exposed,  so 
we  should  fake  a  more  than  ordinary  care  not  to 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  in  our  moral  con- 
duct. Addison's  Freeholder. 

The  maintenance  of  the  clergy  is  precarious, 
and  collected  from  a  most  miserable  race  of  far- 
mers, at  whose  mercy  every  minister  lies  to  be  de- 
frauded. Swift. 

18.  To  consist. 

The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already  ;  and 
I  trust  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  perfec- 
tion : — It  lies  much  in  your  holding  up.  Shakesp. 

He  that  thinks  that  diversion  may  not  lie  in  hard 
labour,  forgets  the  early  rising,  and  hard  riding  of 
huntsmen.  Locke. 

19.  To  be  in  the  power  ;  to  belong  to. 
Do'st  thou  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  thee  lies, 

to  preserve  the  lives  of  all  men  ? 

Duppa's  Rules  for  Devotion. 

He  shews  himself  very  malicious  if  he  knows  1 
deserve  credit,  and  yet  goes  about  to  blast  it,  as 
much  as  in  him  lies.  Stilling Jieet  on  Idolatry. 

Mars  is  the  warrior's  god  ;  in  him  it  lies 
On  whom  he  favours  to  confer  the  prize.  Dryden. 

20.  To  be  valid  in  a  court  of  judicature : 
as,  an  action  lieth  against  one. 

21.  To  cost :  as,  it  lies  me  in  more  money. 

22.  To  lie  at.    To  importune;  to  teaze. 

23.  To  lie  by.    To  rest ;  to  remain  still. 

Ev'ry  thing  that  heard  him  play, 
Ev'n  the  billows  of  the  sea. 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by; 
In  sweet  musick  is  such  art. 
Killing  care,  and  grief  of  heart. 

Fall  asleep,  or  hearing  die. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V 111. 

24.  To  lie  down.    To  rest ;  to  go  into  a 
state  of  repose. 

The  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid. 

Isaiah  xi.  6. 

The  needy  shall  lie  down  in  safety. 

Isaiah  xiv.  30. 

25.  To  lie  down.    To  sink  into  the  grave. 

His  bones  are  full  of  the  sin  of  his  youth,  which 
shall  lie  down  with  him  in  the  dust.      Job  xx.  11. 

25.  To  lie  in.    To  be  in  childbed. 

As  for  all  other  good  women  that  love  to  do  but 
little  work,  how  handsome  it  is  to  lie  in  and  sleep, 
or  to  louse  themselves  in  tlie  sun-shine,  they  that 
have  been  but  a  while  in  Ireland  can  well  witness. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 

You  confine  yourself  most  unreasonably.  Come, 
you  must  go  visit  the  lady  that  lies  in.   Shak.  Cor. 

She  had  lain  in,  and  her  right  breast  had  been 
apostematedi  Wiseman's  Surgery. 
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The  doctor  has  practised  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  therefore  cures  the  green  sickness  and  lyings- 
_  Spectator, 
When  Florimcl  design'd  to  lie  privately  in  ; 
She  chosewith  such  prudence  her  pangs  to  conceal. 
That  her  nurse,  nay  her  midwife,  scarce  heard  her 
once  squeal.  Prior. 
Hysterical  affections  are  contracted  by  accidents 
in  lying  in.  Arhutlwnt  on  Diet. 

27.  To  lie  under.  To  be  subject  to;  to 
be  oppressed  by. 

A  generous  person  will  lie  under  a  great  disad- 
vantage. Smalridge's  Sermons. 

This  mistake  never  ought  to  be  imputed  to 
DrN  •den,  but  to  those  who  sutlered  so  noble  a 
genius  to  lie  under  necessity.  Pope. 

Europe  lay  then  under  a  deep  lethargy,  and  was 
no  otherwise  to  be  rescued  but  by  one  that  would 
cry  mightily.  '  Atterbury. 

28.  To  lie  upon.  To  become  the  matter 
of  obligation  or  duty. 

These  are  not  places  merely  of  favour,  the 
charge  of  souls  lies  upon  them  ;  the  greatest  ac- 
count whereof  will  be  required  at  their  hands. Bac. 

It  should  lie  upon  him  to  make  out  how  matter, 
by  undirected  motion,  could  at  first  necessarily 
fall,  without  ever  erring  or  miscarrying,  into  such 
a  curious  formation  of  human  bodies. 

Bentley's  Sermons. 

29.  To  lie  with.    To  converse  in  bed. 

Pardon  me,  Bassanio, 
For  by  this  ring  she  lay  with  me.  Shakesp. 

30.  It  may  be  observed  of  this  word  in 
general,  that  it  commonly  implies  some- 
thing of  sluggishness,  inaction,  or  stea- 
diness, applied  to  persons  ;  and  some 
gravity  or  permanency  of  condition,  ap- 
plied to  things. 

Lief.  adj.  [leop.  Sax.  lief,  Dut.]  Dear  ; 
beloved.  Obsolete. 

My  liefest  lord  she  thus  beguiled  had. 
For  he  was  flesh  ;  all  flesh  doth  frailty  breed. 

Fairy  Queen. 

You,  with  the  rest. 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head  ; 
And  with  your  best  endeavour  have  stirr'd  up 
My  liefest  liege  to  be  mine  enemy. 

shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Lief.  adv.  Willingly  ;  now  used  only  in 
familiar  speech. 

If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an  arrest,  I 
would  send  for  certain  of  my  creditors  ;  and  yet  to 
say  the  truth,  I  had  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of 
freedom,  as  the  morality  of  imprisonment. 

Shakesp. 

Liege,  adj.  [lige,  Fr.  ligio,  Ital.  ligius, 
low  Lat.] 

1.  Bound  by  some  feudal  tenure  ;  subject : 
whence  liegeman  for  subject. 

2.  Sovereign.  [This  signification  seems 
to  have  accidentally  arisen  from  the  for- 
mer, the  lord  of  liege  men,  being  by 
mistake  called  liege  lord.] 

Did  not  the  whole  realm  acknowledge  Henry 
VIII.  for  their  king  and  liege  lord  ?  Spenser, 

My  lady  liege,  said  he. 
What  all  your  sex  desire  is  sovereignty.  Dryden, 
So  much  of  it  as  is  founded  011  the  law  of  nature, 
may  be  stiled  natural  religion ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
devotedness  unto  God  our  liege  lord,  so  as  to  act 
in  all  things  according  to  his  will.      Grew's  Cosm, 

Liege,  n.  s.  Sovereign;  superior  lord: 
scarcely  in  use. 

O  pardon  me,  my  liege !  but  for  my  tearsi 
1  had  forestall'd  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke 

Shakesp. 

The  other  part  reserv'd  I  by  consent. 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt.  Shak, 

The  natives,  dubious  wliora 
They  must  obey,  in  consternation  wait 
Till  rigid  conquest  will  pronounce  their  liege. 

Philips. 
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Li'egeman,  n.  s.  [from  Zu'g-e  and  man.] 
A  subject :  not  in  use. 

This  lifgnnan  'gan  to  wax  more  bold, 
And  when  lie  felt  the  folly  of  his  loid, 
In  his  own  kind,  he  'gan  himself  unfold. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Sith  then  the  ancestors  of  those  that  now  live, 
yielded  themselves  then  subjects  and  liegemen, 
shall  it  not  tjc  their  children  to  the  same  subjec- 
tion ?  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

Stand,  ho  !  who  is  there  ? 
— Friends  to  this  ground,  and  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Shake^p. 

Li'kger.  n.  s.  [more  proper  legicr,  or 
If  go:']    A  resident  ambassador. 

Kis  passions  and  his  fears 
Lie  liegers  f  -ryou  in  his  breast,  and  there 
Neaotiate  your  ati'airs.  Denham's  Snphy 

Li'en,  the  participle  of  lie. 

One  of  the  people  might  lightly  have  lien  with 
thy- wife.  Gen.  xxvi.  10. 

Liente'rick.  adj.  [from  lientery.]  Per- 
taining to  a  lientery. 

There  are  many  medicinal  preparations  of  iron, 
but  none  equal  ti.  the  tincture  made  without  acids  ; 
especially  in  obstructions,  and  to  strengthen  the 
tone  of  ihc  pans  ;  as,  in  Uenterick  and  other  like 
cases.;  J  .    Grew's  Museum. 

Li'ent:»iy.  n.  s.  [from  >iibov,  IcBve  smooth, 
and  sTrs^o,  intestinum  gut;  Ikntevie, 
Yv.'\  A  particular  looseness,  or  dinrrhoea, 
wherein  the  food  passes  so  suddenly 
through  the  stomach  and  guts,  as  to  be 
thrown  out  by  stool  with  little  or  no  al- 
teration. Quincy. 

Li'er.  n.  s.  [from  to  lie.]  One  that  rests  or 
lies  down,  or  remains  concealed. 

There  were  tiers  in  ambush  against  him  behind 
the  city.  Jos.  viii.  14. 

LIEU.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  Place ;  room :  it  is 
only  used  with  in ;  in  lieu,  instead. 

God,  of  his  great  liherality,  had  determined,  in 
lieu  of  man's  endeavours,  to  bestow  the  same  by 
the  rule  of  that  justice  which  best  beseemelh  hirn. 

Hooker. 

In  lieu  of  such  an  increase  of  ddminion,  it  is  our 
business  to  extend  our  trade.    Addison's  Freehold. 

LiEVE.  adv.  [See  Lief.]  Willingly. 

Speak  the  speech,  1  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced 
it  to  you,  tripplinglv  on  the  tongue:  but  if  you 
moutli  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as  Here 
tlie  town-crier  hud  spoke  my  lines.  SItakesp. 

Aciion  is  death  to  some  sort  of  people,  and  they 
would  as  Ueve  hang  as  work.  L,' Estrange. 

Lieutenancy,  w.  s.  [lieutenance,  Fr. 
from  lieutena7it.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  lieutenant. 

if  such  tricks  as  these  strip  you  out  of  your  lieu- 
tenancy,  it  had  been  better  you  had  not  kissed 
your  three  fingers  so  oft.  Shakesp. 

2.  The  body  of  lieutenants. 

The  list  of  undisputed  masters,  is  hardly  so  long 
as  the  list  of  tlie  lieutenancy  of  our  metropolis. 

Felton  on  tlie  Classicks. 

LIEUTE'NANT.  n.  s.  [lieutenant,  Fr.] 
1 .  A  deputy ;  one  who  acts  by  vicarious 
authority. 

Whither  away  so  fast  ? 
—No  farther  than  the  tower. 
■  —We'll  enter  all  together, 
And  in  good  time  here  the  lieutenant  comes.  Shak. 

I  must  put  you  in  mind  of  the  lords  lieutenants, 
and  deputy  lieutenants,  of  the  counties  :  their  pro- 
per use  is  for  ordering  the  military  afifairs,  in  order 
to  oppose  an  invasion  from  abroad,  or  a  rebellion 
or  sedition  at  home.  Bacon. 

Killing,  as  it  is  considered  in  itself  without  all 
undue  circumstances,  was  never  prohibited  to  the 
lawful  magistrate,  who  is  the  vicegerent  or  lieule-  j 
nant  of  God,  from  whom  he  derives  his  power  of  | 
life  and  death.  Bramhall  against  Hohbes.  j 
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Sent  by  our  new  lieutenant,  who  in  Rome, 
And  since  from  me,  has  heard  of  your  renown, 
1  come  to  offer  peace.  ' Philips's  Briton. 

2.  In  war,  one  who  holds  the  next  rank  to 
a  superior  of  any  denomination ;  as,  a 
general  has  his  lieutenant  generals,  a 
colonel  his  lieutenant  colonel,  and  a  cap- 
tain simply  his  lieutenant. 

It  were  meet  that  such  captains  only  were  em- 
ployed as  have  formerly  served  in  that  country, 
and  been  at  least  lieutenants  there.  Spenser  on  Irel. 

According  to  military  custom  the  place  was 
good,  and  tlie  lieutenaM  of  the  colonel's  company 
might  well  pretend  to  the  next  vacant  captainship. 

Wottoi^. 

The  earl  of  Esse.x  was  made  lieutenant  general  of 
the  army  ;  the  most  popular  man  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  darling  of  the  swordmen.  Clarendon. 

His  lieutenant,  encaging  against  his  positive  or- 
ders, being  beaten  by  Lysander,  Alcibiades  was 
again  banished.  Swift, 

Canst  thou  so  many  gallant  soldiers  see. 
And  captains  and  lieutenants  slight  for  me  ?  Gay. 

Lieute'nantship.  n.  s.  [from  lieute- 
■  nant.]  The  rank  or  office  of  lieutenant. 

Life.  n.  s.  plural  lives,  [lipian,  to  live, 
Saxon.] 

1.  Union  and  co-operation  of  soul  with 
body ;  vitality  ;  animation,  opposed  to 
an  inanimate  state. 

On  thy  life  no  more. 
— My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 
To  wage  agahist  thy  foes.  Shakesp.  K.  Lear. 

She  shews  a  body  rather  than  a  life, 
A  statue  than  a  breather.  Shakesp.  "Ant.  and  Cleop. 

Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  mov- 
ing creature  that  hath  life.  Gen.  i.  20, 

The  identity  of  the  same  man  consists  in  nothing 
but  a  participation  of  the  same  continued  life,  by 
constantly  fleeting  particles  of  matter,  in  succes- 
sion vitally  united  to  the  same  organized  body. 

,  Locke. 

2.  Present  state  ;  as  distinct  from  other 
parts  of  human  existence. 

O  life,  tliou  nothing's  younger  brother  ! 
So  like,  that  we  may  take  the  one  for  t'other  ! 

Dream  of  a  shadow  !  a  reflection  made 
From  the  false  glories  of  the  gay  reflected  bow, 

Is  more  a  solid  thing  than  thou  I 
Thou  weak-built  isthmus,  that  dost  proudly  rise 
Up  betwixt  two  eternities  ; 
Yet  canst  not  wave  nor  wind  sustain, 
But,  broken  and  o'erwhelra'd,  the  ocean  meets 
again.  Cowley. 
When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat. 
Yet  fool'd  hy  hope  men  favour  the  deceit. 
Live  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay; 
'i'o-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day  ; 
Lies  more  ;  and  when  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 
With  some  new  joy,  takq^  otf  what  we  possest. 
Strange  cozenage!  none  would  live  past  years 
again. 

Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain  ; 

And  from  the  dre^s  of  lije  ihink  to  receive 

\\  liat  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give  ; 

I'm  tir'd  of  waiting  for  I  his  chemick  gold, 

W  hich  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old. 

Dryden. 

Howe'er  'tis  well  that  while  mankind 
Through  life's  perverse  meanders  errs, 

He  can  imagin'd  pleasures  find. 
To  combat  against  real  cares.  Prior. 

So  peaceful  shall  th<.n  end  thy  blissful  days. 
And  steal  thyself  from  life  by  slow  decays.  Pope. 

3.  Enjoyment,  or  possession  of  existence, 
as  opposed  to  ft'ffl//;. 

Then  avarice  'gan  through  his  veins  to  inspire 
His  greedy  flames,  and  kindle  life  devouring  fire. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Their  complot  is  to  have  my  lift ; 
And,  if  ray  death  might  make  this  island  happy. 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness.  Shakesp. 
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Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate  ;  but  what  thou  liv'si 
Live  well,  how  long  of  short  permit  to  Koav'n. 

Bliltnn. 

He  entreated  me  not  to  take  his  life,  but  exact 
a  »um  of  money.  Broome  on  the  Odyssey. 

4.  Blood,  the  supposed  vehicle  of  life. 

His  gushing  entrails  smoak'd  upon  the  ground', 
And  the  warm  life  came  issuing   through  the 
wound.  Pope. 

5.  Conduct ;  manner  of  living  with  re- 
spect to  virtue  or  vice. 

His  faith  perhaps  in  some  nice  tenets  might 
Be  wrong  ;  his  life  I'm  sure  was  in  the  right. 

Couiey. 

Henry  and  Edward,  brightest  sons  of  fame. 
And  viituous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name  ; 
After  a  lifeof  glorious  toils  cndur'd, 
Clos'd  tlieir  long  glories  with  a  sigh.  Pope. 

I'll  teach  my  family  to  lead  good  lives. 

Mrs.  Barker. 

G.  Condition  ;  manner  of  living  with  re- 
spect to  happiness  a*id  misery. 

Such  was  the  life  the  frugal  Sabines  led  ; 
So  Remus  and  his  brother  god  were  bred. 

Dryden, 

7.  Continuance  of  our  present  state:  as, 
half  his  life  was  spent  in  study. 

Some  have  not  any  clear  ideas  all  their  lives. 

Locke. 

Untam'd  and  fierce  the  tyger  still  remains, 
And  tires  his  life  with  biting  on  his  chains. 

Prior. 

The  administration  of  this  bank  is  for  life,  and 
partly  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  citizens. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

8.  The  living  form  :  opposed  to  copies. 
This  is  the  best  pari  of  beauty  which  a  picture 

cannot  express,  no,  nor  the  first  sight  of  the  life. 

Bacon's  Essays. 

Let  him  visit  eminent  persons  of  great  name 
abroad,  that  he  may  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with 
the  fame.  Bacon. 

He  that  would  be  a  master,  must  draw  by  the 
life  as  well  as  copy  from  originals,  ai.d  join  theory 
and  experience  together.  Collier. 

9.  Exact  resemblance  :  with  to  before  It. 

1  believe  no  character  of  any  person  was  ever 
better  drawn  to  the  life  than  this.  Denham. 

Rich  carvings,  portraiture,  and  imag'ry,  ■ 
Where  ev'ry  figure  to  the  life  expressed 
The  godhead's  pow'r.        Vryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

He  saw  in  order  painted  on  the  wall 
The  wars  that  fame  around  the  worl<i  had  blown, 
All  to  the  life,  and  every  leader  known.  Dryden. 

10.  General  state  of  man. 

Studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  life  ;  inventors  rare  ! 
Unmindful  of  their  Maker.  Miltm. 

All  that  cheers  or  softens  life, 
The  tender  sister,  daughter,  friend,  and  wife. 

Pope. 

11.  Common  occurrences  ;  human  affairs ; 
the  course  of  things. 

This  1  know,  not  only  by  reading  of  books  in 
my  study,  but  also  by  experience  of  itfe  abroad  in 
the  world.  Ascham. 

Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtile  ;  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

12.  Living  person. 

Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  mine  own  sword  ?  whilst  I  see  lives  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

13.  Narrative  of  a  life  past, 

Plutarch,  that  writes  his  life, 
Tells  us,  that  Cato  dearly  lov'd  his  wile.  Pope, 

14.  Spirit;  briskness;  vivacity;  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Helots  bent  thitherward  with  a  new  life  of 
resolution,  as  if  their  captain  had  beer,  a  root  out 
of  which  their  courage  had  sprung.  Sidney, 
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ITiey  have  no  notion  of  life  and  fire  in  fancy 
diid  in  words  ;  and  any  thing  that  is  just  in  gram- 
mar and  in  measure,  is  as  good  oratory  and  poetry 
to  them  as  tlie  best.  FdUvi. 

Not  with  half  the  fire  and  life, 
With  which  lie  liiss  d  Aniphy  Irion's  wife.  Prio?' 

15.  Animal ;  animated  existence ;  animal 
being. 

Full  nature  swarms  with  life.  Thomson. 

16.  System  of  ar.imal  nature. 

Lives  through  all  life.  Fope. 

17.  Life  is  also  used  of  vegetables,  and 
whatever  grows  and  decays. 

Li'feblood.  n.  s.  [life  and  blood.']  The 
blood  necessary  to  life  ;  the  vital  blood. 

This  sickness  doth  infect 
The  very  lifeblood  of  our  enter]>rize.  Shakesp. 
How  could'st  thou  drain  the  lifeblood  of  the 
cliiid  ?  Shakesp. 
His  forehead  struck  the  ground, 
Lifeblood  and  life  rush'd  minj^led  through  tlie 
wound.  Dryden. 
They  loved  with  that  calm  and  noble  value 
which  dwells  in  the  heart,  with  a  warmth  like 
that  of  ifehlood.  Spectator. 

Money,  the  lifeblood  of  the  nation. 
Corrupts  and  stagnates  in  the  veins. 

Unless  a  proper  circulation 
Its  motion  and  its  heat  maintains.  Swiji. 

LiFEEVERLA  STING,  w.  s.    An  herb, 

Ainsworfh. 

Li'fegiving,  n.  s.  [life  and  giving.] 
Having  the  power  to  give  life. 

His  own  heat, 
Kindled  at  first  from  heav'n's  lifegiving  fire. 

Spenser. 

He  sat  devising  death 
To  them  who  liv'd  ;  nor  on  the  virtue  thought 
Of  that  lifegiving  plant.       Miltoyi's  Paradise  Lost. 

Lifegua'rd.  n.  s.  [life  and  guard.] 
The  guard  of  a  King's  person. 

Li'feless.  adj.    [from  life.] 

1.  Dead ;  deprived  of  life. 

I  who  make  tlie  triumph  of  to-daj', 
May  of  to-morrow's  pomp  one  part  appear, 
Ghastly  with  wounds,  and  lifeless  on  the  bier.  Pn'or. 

2.  Unani  mated  ;  void  of  life. 

Was  I  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side  ? 
As  good  have  grown  ihere  still  a  lifeless  rib !  Milt. 
Thus  began 

Outrage  from  lifeless  things.  Milton. 

The  power  which  produces  their  motions, 
springs  from  something  without  themselves :  if 
this  power  were  su«ipeaded,  they  would  become  a 
lifeless  unactive  heap  of  matter.  Cheyne. 

And  empty  words  she  gave, and  sounding  strain. 
But  senseless,  lifeless!  idol  void  and  vain.  Pope. 

3.  Wanting  power,  force,  or  spirit. 

Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  iEgeon  wend, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end.  Shakesp. 

Unknowing  to  command,  proud  to  obey 
A  lifeless  king,  a  royal  shade  I  lay.  Prior. 

4.  Wanting  or  deprived  of  physical  energy. 

The  other  victor-flame  a  moment  stood, 
Then  fell,  and  lifeless  left  the  excinguish'd  wood. 

Dryden. 

Li'felesly,  adv.  [from  lifeless.]  With- 
out vigour  ;  frigidly  ;  jejunely. 

Li'felike.  adj.  [life  and  like.]  Like 
a  living  person, 

Minerva,  lifelike,  on  embodied  air 
Impress'd  the  form  of  Ipthema  the  fair.  Pope. 
Li'festring.  n.  s.     [life  and  string.] 
Nerve  ;  strings  imagined  to  convey  life. 

These  lines  are  the  veins,  the  arteries. 
The  undecayiiig  liftstrings  of  those  hearts 
That  still  shall  pant,  and  still  shall  exercise 
The  motion  spirit  and  nature  both  impart.  Daniel. 
Li  fetime.  n.  s.    [life  and  time.]  Con- 
tinuance or  duration  of  life. 
Jordain  talked  prose  all  his  life-time,  without 
knownig  what  it  was.  Addison  on  Medals. 

Vol.  11. 
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Lifewe'ary,  adj.     [Jiff  and  mari/.] 

Wretched  ;  tired  of  living. 

Let  me  have 

A  dram  of  poison,  such  soon  speeding  geer. 

As  will  disperse  itself  through  ail  the  veins, 
■  That  the  lif'eweary  taker  may  fall  dead.  Shukesp. 
To  Lift.  v.  a.  [fyffta,  Swed.  loff'ter,  Dan. 

I  lifted,  or  lift ;  I  have  lifted,  or  lift.] 

1.  To  raise  from  the  ground  ;  to  heave; 
to  elevate;  to  hold  on  hi^h. 

Filial  ingratitude  ! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  .this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to't  ?  Shahhp.  King  Lear. 

Your  guests  are  coming  ; 
JJf't  up  our  countenance,  as  'twere  the  day 
0"f  celebration  of  that  nuptial. i'/mfc.  Winter's  Tale. 

Propp'd  by  the  spring,  it  lifts  ahjft  the  head. 
But  of  a  sickly  beauty  soon  to  shed, 
In  summer  living,  and  in  winter  dead.  Dryden. 

2.  To  bear ;  to  support.    Not  in  use. 

So  down  he  fell,  that  th' earth  him  undemealli 
Did  groan,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  iift.  Fairy  Q. 

3.  To  rob ;  to  plunder.  Whence  the 
terni  shoplifter. 

So  weary  bees  in  little  cells  repose, 
But  if  night  robbers  lijt  the  weil-stor'd  hive. 
An  humming  through  their  waxen  city  grows. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  exalt ;  to  elevate  mentally 

My  heart  was  lift  up  iu  tlie  ways  of  the  Lord. 

'2  Chron. 

Of  Orpheus  now  no  more  let  poets  tell. 
To  bright  Cajcilia  greater  pow'r  is  given. 

His  numbers  rais'd  a  sliaue  from  hell. 
Hers  lift  the  soul  to  heav'n.  Pope. 

5.  To  raise  in  fortune. 

The  eye  of  the  Lord  Ifted  up  his  head  from 
misery.  Ecclus. 

6.  To  raise  in  estimation. 

Neither  can  it  be  thought,  because  some  lessons 
are  chosen  out  of  the  Apocrypha,  that  we  do  offer 
disgrace  to  the  word  of  God,  or  Ift  up  the  writ- 
ings of  men  above  it.  Hooker. 
1.  To  exalt  in  dignity. 

See  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man  !  Addison. 

8.  To  elevate  ;  to  swell  as  with  pride. 

Lifted  up  wiili  pride.  1  Tim.  iii.  6. 

Our  successes  have  been  great,  and  our  hearts 
have  been  too  much  lifted  up  by  them,  so  that  we 
have  reason  to  humble  ourselves.  Atterbury. 

9.  Up  is  sometimes  emphatically  added  to 
lift. 

He  lift  vp  his  spear  against  eight  hundred, 
whom  he  slew  at  one  time.  2  Sam.  x,\iii.  8. 

Arise,  li/t  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in  tliine 
hand.  Genesis. 

To  Lift,  v.  n.  To  strive  to  raise  by 
strength. 

Pinch  cattle  of  pasture  while  summer  doth  last. 
And  lift  at  their  tailes  ere  a  winter  be  past. Txsse?-. 

The  mind,  by  being  engaged  in  a  task  beyond 
its  strength,  like  the  body  strained  hy  Ifting  at  a 
weight  too  heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken. Loc/ce. 

Lift.  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 
1 .  The  manner  of  lifting. 

In  thelift  of  the  feet,  vvlien  a  man  goeth  up  the 
hill,  the  weight  of  the  body  bearelh  most  upon 
the  knees.  Bacon. 

In  races,  it  is  not  the  large  stride,  or  hi'^h  lift, 
that  makes  the  speed.  Bacon's  Essays. 

3.  The  act  of  lifting. 

The  goat  gives  the  fox  a  lift,  and  out  he  springs. 

L'  Estrange. 

3.  Effort;  struggle.  Dend-lift  is  an  effort 
to  raise  what  widi  the  v/hole  force  can- 
not be  moved  ;  and  fi/jjurativeJy  any  state 
of  impotence  and  inability. 

Myself  and  Tnilla  made  a  shift 
To  help  him  out  at  a  dead  lift.  Ihidibras. 

Mr.  Doctor  had  puzzled  bis  brains 
In  making  a  ballad,  but  was  at  a  stand. 
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And  you  freely  must  own,  you  were  al  a  dead  hfl 

Swift 

4.  Lift,  in  Scotland,  denotes  a  load  or 
surcharge  of  any  tiling ;  as  also,  if  one 
be  di.sguised  mitch  with  liquor,  they 
say,  fie  has  got  a  great  lift. 

5.  [In  Scottibh.]  The  sky:  for  in  a  starry 
night  they  say.  How  clear  the  lift  is  ! 

6.  Lifts  of  a  sail  are  ropes  to  raise  or 
lower  thein  at  pleasure. 

Li'fter.  n.  s.  [from  lift.]  One  that  lifts. 

Thou,  O  Lord,  art  my  glory,  and  the  lifter  up 
of  mine  head.  Psalm,  iii.  3. 

To  Lig.  V.  n.    [leggen,  Dut.]  Tohe^ 
Thou  kenst  the  great  care 
I  have  of  thy  health  and  thy  we'fare, 
Wli'ch  many  wild  beasts  liggen  in  wait, 
For  to  entrap  in  thy  tender  state.  Spens. Pastorals 

LFGAjMENT.  n.  s.  [lig amentum,  i'rom 
ligo,  Lat.  ligament,  Fr.] 

1.  Ligament  is  a  white  and  solid  body, 
softer  than  a  cartilage,  but  harder  thitn 
a  membrane  ;  they  have  no  conspiciioiis 
cavities,  neither  have  they  any  sense, 
lest  they  should  suffer  upon  the  motion 
of  the  joint :  their  chief  use  is  to  fasten 
the  bones,  which  are  articulated  toge- 
ther for  motion,  lest  they  should  be 
dislocated  wiih  exercise.  Quincy, 

Be  ail  their  ligsmeiUs  at  once  unbound. 
And  tijeir  disjointed  bones  to  powder  ground. 

Sandys. 

The  incus  is  one  way  joined  to  the  malleus,  t  he 
other  end  being  a  process  is  fixed  with  a  ligament 
to  the  stapes.  '  Holder. 

2.  [in  popular  or  poetical  language.]  Any 
thing  which  connects  the  parts  of  the 
body. 

Though  our  ligaments  betimes  grow  weak. 
We  must  not  force  them  till  themselves  they  break.  ' 

Denham. 

3.  Bond  ;  chain  ;  entiinglement. 

Men  sometimes,  upon  the  hour  of  departure,  do 
speak  and  reason  above  themselves;  for  ihtn  the 
soul,  beginning  to  be  freed  from  the  ligamenti  of 
the  body,  reasons  like  herself,  and  discourses  in  a 
strain  ahove  mortality.  Addison's  Spectator' 

LiGAM ENTAL.   \n.  s.  [from  ligament.] 
Ligame'ntous.  J     Composing  a  liga- 
ment. 

The  urachos  or  ligamental  passage,  is  derived 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  whereby  it  dis- 
chargeth  the  watery  and  urinary  part  of  its  ali- 
ment. Brown's  Vnlg.  Err. 

The  clavicle  is  inserted  into  the  first  bone  of 
the  sternon,  and  bound  in  by  a  strong  ligamentous 
membrane.  Wiseman. 

Liga'tion.  n.  s.    [ligatio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  binding. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bound. 

The  slumber  of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the 
waking  of  the  soul ;  it  is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but 
the  liberty  of  reason.  Addison. 

Li'gature.  n.  s.     [ligature,  Fr.  liga- 

tiira,  Lat.] 
1.  Any  thing  tied  round  another  ;  bandage. 

He  deludetli  us  also  by  philters,  ligatures, 
charms,  and  many  superstitious  ways  in  the  cure 
of  diseases.  'Srou  n. 

If  you  slit  the  artery,  and  thrust  into  it  a  pipe, 
and  cast  a  strait  ligature  upon  that  part  of  the  ar- 
tery ;  notw  ithstanding  the  blood  hath  free  passaf>e 
tbroniih  the  pipe,  yet  will  not  the  artery  beat  be- 
low (lie  ligature  ;  but  do  but  take  otf  the  ligature,, 
it  will  beat  immediately.        Rayon  the  Creation. 

The  many  ligatures  of  our  English  dress  check 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Spectator. 

I  found  my  arms  and  legs  very  strongly  fasten- 
ed on  each  side  to  the  ground  ;  1  likewise  felt  te- 
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Teral  slender  ligatures  across  my  body,  from  my 
arm-pits  lo  my  thighs.  Gulliver  s  Iravels, 

2.  The  act  of  binding. 

The  fatal  noose  performed  its  office,  and  with 
most  strict  ligature  squeezed  the  blood  into  his 
face.  Arbuthnot's  John  Bull. 

Any  stoppage  of  the  circulation  will  produce  a 
dropsy,  as  By  strong  ligature  or  compression. 

Arbuthnot  o?t  Diet. 

3.  The  state  of  being  bound.    INot  very 
proper. 

Sand  and  gravel  grounds  easily  admit  of  heat 
and  moisture,  for  which  they  are  not  nmch  the 
better,  because  they  let  it  pass  too  soon,  and  con- 
tract no  ligature.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

LIGHT.  [leojjt:,  Sax.] 

1 .  I  hat  material  medium  of  sight ;  that 
body  by  which  we  see  ;  luminous  mat 
ter. 

Light  is  propagated  from  luminous  bodies  hi 
time,  and  spends  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  of 
an  hour  in  passing  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 

Nrwt07i's  Upticks 

2.  State  of  the  elements,  in  which  things 
become  visible:  opposed  to  darkntss. 

God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he 
-  called  night  Genesis. 
So  alike  thou  driv'staway 
Light  and  darkness,  night  and  day.  Carew. 

3.  Power  of  perceiving  external  objects  by 
the  eye:  opposed  to  blindness. 

My  slrengih  fdileth  me  ;  as  for  the  tight  of 
mine  eyes,  it  also  is  gone  from  me.  l-'salms. 

If  it  be  true  that  light  is  in  the  soul. 
She  all  in  ev^ry  |)art,  wliy  was  the  sighl 
To  such  a  slender  ball  as  i  IT  eye  contin'd, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  (jutnch'd. 
And  not  as  feeling  through  all  parts  dilfus'd 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  ev'ry  pore? 

MUton. 

4.  Day. 

The  murderer  rising  with  the  light  killeth  the 
poor.  Job. 

Ere  the  third  dawning  light 
Return,  the  stars  of  morn  shall  see  him  rise 
Out  of  his  grave,  fresh  as  the  dawning  light.  Milt. 

5.  Life. 

Infants  that  never  saw  light.  Job. 
Swift  roll  the  yeius,  and  rise  the  expected  morn, 
O  spring  to  light,  auspicious  babe  be  born !  Pope. 

6.  Artificial  illumination. 

Seven  lamps  shall  give  light.  Numb. 

7.  Illumination  of  mind;  instruction; 
knowjedge. 

Of  those  things  which  are  for  direction  of  all 
the  parts  of  our  life  needful,  ajid  not  impossible 
to  be  discerned  by  the  light  of  nature  itself,  are 
there  not  many  which  few  men's  natural  capacity 
hath  been  able  to  find  out  ?  Hooker. 

Light  may  be  taken  from  the  experiment  of  the 
horse-tooth  ring,  how  tliat  those  things  which 
assuage  the  strife  of  the  spirits,  do  help  diseases 
contrary  to  the  intention  desired. Bacon's  A'^af.  Hist. 

I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire  conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hear, 
Light  after  light  well  us'd  they  shall  attain. 
And  to  the  end  persistinir  safe  arrive.  Milton. 

I  opened  Ariosto  in  Italian,  and  the  very  first 
two  Ihies  gave  me  liglit  to  all  1  could  desire.  J3ri/d. 

If  internal  light,  or  any  proposition  which  we 
take  for  inspired,  be  conformable  to  the  princi- 
ples of  reason,  or  to  the  word  of  God,  wnicli  is 
attested  revelation,  reason  warrants  it.  Locke. 

The  ordinary  words  of  language,  and  our  com- 
mon use  of  them,  would  have  given  us  light  into 
the  nature  of  our  ideas,  if  considered  with  atten- 
tion. Locke. 

The  books  of  Varro  concerning  navigation  are 
lost,  which  no  doubt  would  give  us  great  light  in 
those  matters.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

8.  The  part  of  a  picture  which  is  drawn 
with  bright  colours,  or  in  which  the 
light  is  supposed  to  fall. 

Never  admit  two  eq^tial  lights  in  the  same  pic- 
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ture  ;  but  the  greater  liglit  must  strike  forcibly  on 
those  places  of  the  jiicture  w  here  the  principal 
figures  are ;  diminishing  as  it  tomes  nearer  the 
borders.  Drt/dens  Dujresnoy. 

9.  Reach  of  knowledge ;  mental  view. 

Light,  and  understanding,  and  wisdom,  like 
the  wisdom  of  the  gods,  was  found  in  him. 

Daniel,  v.  11. 

We  saw  as  it  were  thick  clouds,  which  did  put 
us  in  some  hope  of  land,  knowing  how  that  part 
of  the  South  Sea  was  utterly  unknown,  and  might 
have  islands  or  continents  that  hitherto  were  not 
come  to  light.  Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 

They  have  brought  to  light  not  a  few  profitable 
experiments.  Bacons  Nut.  Hist. 

10.  Point  of  view  ;  situation  ;  direction  in 
which  the  light  falls. 

Frequent  consideration  of  a  thing  wears  off  the 
strangeness  of  it ;  and  shews  it  in  its  several  lights, 
and  various  ways  of  appearance,  to  the  view  of 
the  mind.      _  South. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  the  greatest  parts 
to  consider  any  tiling  in  its  whole  extent,  and  in 
all  its  variety  of  lights.  Spectator. 

An  autlior  who  has  not  learned  the  art  of 
ranging  his  thoughts,  and  setting  them  in  proper 
liglits,  will  lose  himself  in  confusion.  Addison. 

11.  Publick  view;  publick  notice. 

Why  am  1  ask'd  what  next  shall  see  the  light? 
Heav'ns !  was  I  born  for  nothing  but  to  write  ?Fope. 
J  2.  The  publick. 

Grave  epistles  bringing  vice  to  light, 
Such  as  a  king  might  read,  a  bishop  write.  Pope. 
J  3.  Explanation. 

I  have  endeavoured,  throughout  this  discourse, 
that  every  former  part  might  give  strength  unto 
all  that  follow,  and  every  latter  bring  some  light 
unto  all  before.  Hooker. 

We  should  compare  places  of  scripture  treating 
of  the  same  point :  thus  one  part  of  the  sacred 
text  could  not  fail  to  give  light  unto  another. 

Locke's  Essays  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
14.  Any  thing  that  gives  light ;  a  pharos  ; 
a  taper  ;  any  luminous  body. 

That  light  you  see  is  burning  in  my  hall : 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams, 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.  Shak. 

Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in  and 
fell  down  before  Paul.  Acts,  xvi.  29. 

I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  for 
salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Acts,  xiii.  4.7. 

Let  them  be  for  signs. 
For  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  circling  years  ; 
And  let  them  be  for  lights,  as  I  ordain 
Their  office  in  the  firmament  of  heav'n, 
To  give  light  on  the  earth.  Milton. 

I  put  as  great  difference  between  our  new  lighti 
and  ancient  truths,  as  between  the  sun  and  a 
meteor.  Glanville. 

Several  lights  will  not  be  seen. 
If  there  be  nothing  else  between; 
Men  doubt,  because  they  stand  so  thick  i'  th'  sky. 
If  those  be  stars  that  paint  the  gala.xy.  Cmoley. 

1  will  make  some  offers  at  their  safety,  by  fixing 
some  marks  like  lights  upon  a  coast,  by  which  the 
ships  may  avoid  at  least  known  rocks.  Temple. 

"He  still  must  mourn 
The  sun,  and  moon,  and  ev'ry  starry  light, 
Eclips'd  to  him,  and  lost  in  everlasting  night. 

Prior. 

Light,  adj.    [leohr,  Sax.] 

1.  Not  tending  to  the  center  with  great 
force;  not  heavy. 

Hot  and  cold  were  in  one  body  fixt. 
And  soft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy  mixt. 

Dryden. 

These  weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gra- 
vity till  they  were  laid  in  the  golden  balance,  in- 
somuch that  I  could  not  guess  which  was  light  or 
heavy  whilst  I  held  them  in  ray  hand.  Addison. 

2.  Not  burdensome  ;  easy  to  be  worn  or 
carried,  or  lifted  ;  not  onerous. 

Horse,  oxen,  plough,  tumbrel,  cart,  waggon, 
and  wain. 

The  lighter  and  stronger  the  greater  thy  gaine. 

Tusser. 
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It  will  be  light,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloke  that  is  of  any  length.  Shakesp, 

A  king  that  would  not  feel  his  crown  tooheavy, 
must  wear  it  every  da^' ;  but  if  he  think  it  too 
light,  he  knoweth  not  of  what  metal  it  is  made. 

Bacon's  Essays. 

3.  Not  afflictive ;  easy  to  be  endured. 

Every  liglit  and  common  thing  incident  into 
any  part  ot  man's  life.  Hooker. 

Light  sutt' 'rings  give  us  leisure  to  complain. 
We  groan,  but  cannot  speak,  in  greater  pain. 

Dryden. 

4.  Easy  to  be  performed ;  not  difficult. 

Well  pleas'd  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was 

light. 

The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite.  Dryd. 

5.  Easy  to  be  acted  on  by  any  power. 

Apples  of  a  ripe  flavour,  fresh  and  fair, 
Mellow'd  by  winter  from  their  cruder  juice. 
Light  of  digestion  now,  and  fit  for  use.  Dryden. 

G.  Not  heavily  armed. 

Paulus  Bachitius,  with  a  company  of  light 
horsemen,  lay  close  in  ambush,  in  a  convenient 
place  for  that  purpose.  Knolles. 

7.  Active ;  nimUe. 

He  so  light  was  at  legerdemain. 
That  what  he  touch'd  came  not  to  light  again. 

Spenser. 

Asahel  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe. 

2  Sam.  ii.  18. 

There  Stamford  came,  for  his  honour  was  lame 
Of  the  gout  three  months  together  ; 
But  it  prov'd,  when  they  fought,  but  a  running 
gout. 

For  heels  were  lighter  than  ever.  Denham 

Youths,  a  blooming  band  ; 
Light  bounding  from  the  earth  at  once  they  rise. 
Their  feet  half  viewless  quiver  in  the  skies. 

Pope. 

8.  Unencumbered  ;  uuembarrased ;  clear 

of  impediments. 

Unmarried  men  are  best  masters,  but  not  best 
subjects;  for  they  are  light  to  run  away.  Bacon, 

9.  Slight ;  not  great. 

A  light  error  in  the  manner  of  making  the  fol- 
lowing trials  was  enough  to  render  some  of  them 
unsuccessful.  Boyle. 

10.  Not  dense  ;  not  gross. 

In  the  wilderness  there  is  no  bread,  nor  water, 
and  our  soul  loatheth  this  light  bread. 

Numbers,  xxi.  5. 

Light  fumes  are  merry,  grosser  fumes  are  sad, 
Pioth  are  the  reasonable  soul  run  mad.  Dryden. 

11.  Easy  to  admit  any  influence;  un- 
steady ;  unsettled ;  loose. 

False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand. 

Sliakesp. 

These  light  vain  persons  still  are  drunk  and  raad 
With  surleitiiigs,  and  pleasures  of  their  youth. 

Davies. 

They  are  light  of  belief,  great  listeners  after 
news.  Howell. 

There  is  no  greater  argument  of  a  light  and  in- 
considerate person,  tiian  profanely  to  scoff  at  reli- 


gion. 


Tillotson, 


12.  Gay;  airy;  wanting  dignity  or  soli- 
dity; trifling. 

Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too 
light.  Shakesp. 
Forgive 

If  fictions  light  I  mix  with  truth  divine, 

And  fill  these  lines  with  other  praise  than  thine. 

Fairfax. 

13.  Not  chaste  ;  not  regular  in  conduct. 

Let  me  not  be  light, 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband. 

Shakesp. 

14.  [From  light,  n.  s.]    Bright ;  clear. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  was  light,  the  men  were 
sent  away.  Gen.  xliv.  3. 

'The  horses  ran  up  and  down  with  tlieir  tails 
and  manes  on  a  light  fire.  Knolles. 

15.  Not  dark  ;  tending  to  whiteness. 
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In  painting,  the  light  and  a  white  colour  are 
but  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  no  colour  more  re- 
sembles the  air  than  white,  and  by  consequence 
no  colour  which  is  lighter,  Dryden. 

Two  c^  lindrick  bodies  with  annular  fulci,  found 
with  sharks  teeth,  and  other  shells,  in  a  light  co- 
loured clay.  Woodward. 

Light,  adv.  [from  lightly,  by  colloquial 
corruption.]    Lightly ;  cheaply. 

Shall  we  set  light  by  that  custom  of  reading, 
from  whence  so  precious  a  benefit  hath  grown? 

Hooker. 

To  Light,  v.  a.    [from  light,  n.  «.] 

1.  To  kindle  ;  to  inflame  ;  to  set  on  fire  ; 
to  make  flame. 

Swinging  coals  about  in  the  wire,  thoroughly 
lighted  them.  Boyle. 

This  truth  shines  so  clear,  that  to  go  about  to 
prove  it,  were  to  light  a  candle  to  seek  the  sun. 

Glanville. 

The  maids,  who  waited  her  commands. 
Ran  in  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands.Dryden. 

Be  witness,  gods,  and  strike  Jocasta  dead. 
If  an  immiidest  thought,  or  low  desire, 
Iniiam'd  my  breast  since  first  our  loves  were  lighted. 

Dryden. 

Absence  might  cure  it,  or  a  second  mistress 
Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this. 

Addison's  Cato. 

2.  To  give  light  to ;  to  guide  by  light. 

A  beam  that  falls 
Fresh  from  the  pure  glance  of  thine  eye, 
Lighting  to  eternity.  Crashaw. 

Ah  hopeless, lasting  flames  !  likes  those  that  burn 
To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  th'  unfruitful  urn. 

Pope. 

3.  To  illuminate  ;  to  fill  with  light. 

The  sun  was  set,  and  vesper,  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky.  Dryd. 

4.  Up  is  emphatically  joined  to  light. 
No  sun  was  lighted  up  the  world  to  view. 

Dryden's  Ovid. 

5.  [From  the  adjective.]  To  lighten ;  to 
ease  of  a  burthen. 

Land  some  of  our  passengers. 
And  light  this  weary  vessel  of  her  load.  F.  Queen. 

To  Light,  v.  n.  [lickt  chance,  Dut.] 
prseter.  lighted  or  light,  or  lit.] 

1.  To  happen  to  find;  to  fall  upon  by 
chance :  it  has  on  before  the  thing 
found. 

_  No  more  settled  in  valour  than  disposed  to  Jus- 
tice, if  either  they  had  lighted  on  a  better  friend, 
or  could  have  learned  to  make  friendship  a  child, 
and  not  the  father  of  virtue.  Sidney. 

The  prince,  by  chance,  did  on  a  lady  light, 
That  was  right  fair,  and  fresh  as  morning  rose. 

•Spenser. 

Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase.  Shakesp. 

As  in  the  tides  of  people  once  up,  there  want 
not  stirring  winds  to  make  them  more  rougk  ;  so 
this  people  did  light  upon  two  ringleaders.  Bacon, 

Of  late  years,  the  royal  oak  did  light  upon  count 
Rhodophil.  Howell. 

The  way  of  producing  such  a  change  on  colours 
may  be  easily  enough  lighted  on,  by  those  conver- 
sant in  the  solutions  of  mercury.  Boyle. 

He  sought  by  arguments  to  sooth  her  pain  ; 
Nor  those  avaii'd  :  at  length  he  lights  on  one. 
Before  two  moons  their  orb  with  light  adorn. 
If  Heav'n  allow  me  life,  I  will  return.  Dryden. 

Truth,  light  upon  this  way,  is  of  no  more  avail 
to  us  than  error  ;  for  what  is  so  taken  >ip  by  us, 
may  be  false  as  well  as  true  ;  and  he  has  not  done 
his  duty,  who  has  thus  stumbled  upon  truth  in 
his  way  to  preferment.  Locke. 

Whosoever  first  lit  on  a  parcel  of  that  substance 
we  call  gold,  could  riot  rationally  take  the  bulk 
and  figure  to  depend  on  its  real  essence.  Locke. 

As  wily  reynard  walk'd  the  streets  at  night, 
On  a  tragedian's  mask  he  chanc'd  to  light ; 
Turning  it  o'er,  he  mutter'd  with  disdani. 
How  vastaheadis  here  without  a  brain  !  Addison. 

A  weaker  man  may  sometimes  light  on, notions 
which  have  escaped  a  wiser.    Watts  on  the  Mind. 
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2.  To  fall  in  any  particular  direction : 
with  o?i. 

The  wounded  steed  curvets  ;  and  rais'd  upright. 
Lights  on  his  feet  before  :  his  hoofs  behind 
Spring  up  in  air  aloft,  and  lash  the  wind.  Dryden. 

3.  To  fall ;  to  strike  on :  with  on. 

He  at  his  foe  with  furious  rigour  smites. 
That  strongest  oak  might  seem  to  overthrow  ; 

The  stroke  upon  his  shield  so  heavy  lights. 
That  to  the  ground  it  doubleth  him  full  low. 

Spenser 

At  an  uncertain  lot  none  can  find  themselves 
grieved  on  whomsoever  it  lighteth.  Hooker. 

They  shall  hunger  no  more ;  neither  shall  the 
sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  Rev.  vii.  16 

On  me,  me  only,  as  the  source  and  spring 
Of  all  corruption,  all  the  blame  liglits  due. 

Milton's  Par.  Lost 

A  curse  lights  upon  him  presently  after  :  his 
great  army  is  utterly  ruined,  he  himself  slain  in 
it,  and  his  head  and  right  hand  cut  oft",  and  hung 
up  before  Jerusalem.  South 

4.  [Alightan,  Sax.]    To  descend  from  a 
horse  or  carriage. 

When  Naaman  saw  him  running  ../ter  him,  he 
lighted  down  from  the  chariot  to  meet  him. 

2  Kings,  V.  21 . 
I  saw  'em  salute  on  horseback. 
Beheld  them  when  they  lighted,  how  they  clung 
In  their  emhracement.  Shakesp. 

Rebekali  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  when  she  saw 
Isaac,  she  lighted  off  the  camel.       Gen.  xxiv.  64. 

The  god  laid  dawn  his  feeble  rays. 
Then  lighted  from  his  glittering  coach.  Swift. 

5.  To  settle  ;  to  rest ;  to  stoop  fi-om  flight, 

I  plac'd  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds. 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  their  lays.  Shak. 

Then  as  a  bee  which  amon^  weeds  doth  fall, 
Which  seem  sweet  flow*rs,wita  lustre  fresh  and  gay 

She  lights  on  that,  and  this,  and  tasteth  all. 
But  pleas'd  with  none,  doth  rise,  and  soar  away. 

Davies. 

Plant  trees  and  shrubs  near  home,  for  bees  to 
pitch  on  at  their  swarming,  that  they  may  not  be 
in  danger  of  being  lost  for  want  of  a  lighting  place. 

Mortimer's  Husbandrif. 

To  Li'ghten.  v.  n.    [Jjit  h-gc,  Sax.] 

1.  To  flash,  with  thunder. 

This  dreadful  night. 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars. 
As  doth  the  lion.  Shake.'ip. 

Although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night ; 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden, 
Too  like  the  light'ning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say  it  lightens. 

Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
The  lightning  that  lighteneth  out  of  the  one 
part  under  heaven,  sheweth  unto  the  other  part. 

Luke,  xvii.  24. 

2.  To  shine  like  lightning. 

Yet  looks  he  like  a  king  :  behold  his  eye. 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty.  Shakesp. 

3.  To  fall ;  to  light. 

O  Lord,  let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us,  as  we 
do  put  our  trust  in  thee.  Common  Prayer. 

To  Li'ghten.  v.  a.    [from  light.] 

1 .  To  illuminate ;  to  enlighten. 

Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole. 

Shakesp. 

O  Light,  which  mak'st  the  light  which  makes 
the  day. 

Which  sett'st  the  eye  without,  and  mind  within  ; 
Lighten  my  spirit  with  one  clear  heav'nly  ray. 
Which  now  to  view  itself  doth  first  begin. 

Dailies. 

A  key  of  fire  ran  all  along  the  shore. 
And  lighten'd  all  the  river  with  a  blaze.  Dryden. 

Nature  from  the  storm 
Shines  out    afresh  ;  and  through  the  lighten'd  air 
A  higher  lustre,  and  a  clearer  calm. 
Diffusive  tremble.  Thomson's  Summer. 

2.  To  exonerate;  to  unload,    [from  light, 
adj.] 
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The  mariners  were  afraid,  and  cast  forth  the 
wares  that  were  in  the  ship  into  the  sea,  to  liirhten 
it  of  them.  /onaCi.  7. 

3.  To  make  less  lieavy. 

Long  since  with  woe 
Nearer  acquainted,  now  1  feel  by  proof. 
That  fellowship  in  pain  divides  not  smart. 
Nor  lightens  augljt  each  man's  peculiar  load.  Milt. 
Strive 

In  offices  of  love  how  we  may  lighten 

Each  other's  burden.  Milton. 

4.  To  exhilarate ;  to  cheer. 

A  trusty  villain,  very  oft. 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 
Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jest.  Shak. 

The  audience  are  grown  weary  of  continued 
melancholy  scenes  ;  and  few  tragedies  shall  suc- 
ceed in  this  age,  if  they  are  not  lightened  with  a 
course  of  mirth.  Dryden. 
Li'ghter.  n.  s.  [from  light,  to  mcake 
light.]  A  heavy  boat  into  which  ships 
are  lightened  or  unloaded. 
They  have  cock  boats  for  passengers,  and  lighters 
for  burthen.  Carew. 

He  climb'd  a  stranded  ligitter's  height. 
Shot  to  the  black  abyss,  and  plung'd  downrit'ht. 

Li  GHTERMAN.  n.  s.  [lighter  and  man.] 
One  who  manages  a  lighter. 

Where  much  shipping  is  employed,  whatever 
becomes  of  ttie  merchant,  multitudes  of  people 
will  be  gainers  ;  as  shipwrights,  butchers,  carmen, 
and  lightermen.  Child, 

Lightfi'ngerkd.  adj.  [light  and  Jin- 
ger,]    Nimble  at  conveyance ;  thievish. 

Li'GHTFOOT.arf/.[/ig-/ii  and  foot.]  Nim- 
ble in  running  or  dancing;  actiye. 

Him  so  far  had  born  his  lightfoot  steed, 
Pricked  with  wralh  and  fiery  fierce  disdain. 
That  him  to  follow  was  but  fruitless  pain. 

Fairy  Queen. 

And  all  the  troop  of  lightfoot  Naiades 
Flock  all  about  to  see  her  lovely  face.  Spenser. 

LiGHTFo'oT.  U.S.  Vcnison. •  A  cant 
word. 

Lighthe'aced.  adj.    [light  and  head.] 

1.  Unsteady  ;  loose  ;  thoughtless  ;  weak. 

The  English  Liturgy,  how  piously  and  wisely 
soever  framed,  had  found  great  opposition  ;  the 
ceremonies  had  wrought  only  upon  lightheaded, 
weak  men,  yet  learned  men  excepted  against 
some  particulars.  Clarendon. 

2.  Delirious ;  disordered  in  the  mind  by 
disease. 

Lighthe'adedness.  n.  s.  Delirious- 
ness ;  disorder  of  the  mind. 

Lighthea'rted.  adj.  [light  and  heart.] 
Gay  ;  merry;  airy ;  cheerful. 

LiGHTHo'usE.  n.  s.  [light  and  house.] 
An  high  building,  at  the  top  of  which 
lights  are  hung  to  guide  ships  at  sea. 

He  charged  himself-  with  the  risque  of  such 
vessels  as  carried  corn  in  winter;  and  built  a 
pharos  or  lighthnuse.  Arbutlinot. 
Build  two  poles  to  the  meridian,  with  immense 

.   lighthousestm  the  lop  of  them.  Arhuthnot  and  Pope. 

Lightle'gged.  adj.  [light  and  leg,] 
Nimble ;  swift. 

Lightlegged  Pas  has  got  the  middle  space. Sidnet/. 

Li'gktless.  adj.    [from  light.]  Want- 
ing light ;  dark. 
Li'ghtly.  adv.    [from  light.] 

1.  Witlioiit  weight. 

This  grave  partakes  the  fleshly  birth, 
Whicli  cover  lightly,  gentle  earth.       Ben  Jonson. 

2.  Without  deep  impression. 

The  soft  ideas\)f  the  cheerful  note. 
Lightly  receiv'd,  were  easily  forgot.  Prior. 

3.  Easily  ;  readily  ;  without  difficulty  ;  of 
course. 
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Iftliey  write  or  speak  publickly  but  five  words, 
one  of  them  is  lightly  about  the  ctangerous  estate 
of  the  church  of  England  in  respect  of  abused 
ceremonies.  Hooker. 

Believe 't  not  lightltj  that  jour  son 
Will  not  exceed  the  comiuon,  or  be  caught 
With  cautelous  baits  and  practice.  Shakesp. 

Short  summer  lightly  has  a  forward  spring. 

Shakesp 

4.  Without  reason. 

Flatlcr  not  the  rich  ;  neither  do  thou  willingly 
or  lightly  appear  before  great  personages.  Taylor. 

Let  every  man  that  hath  a  calling  be  diligent  in 
pursuance  of  its  em|)loyment,  so  as  not  lightlii,  or 
without  reasonable  occasion,  to  neglect  it.  Taylor. 

5.  Witlioiit  dejection  ;  cheerfully. 

Bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  aiid  we  punish  it. 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.  Shakesp. 
G.  Not  chastely. 

If  I  were  lightly  disposed,  I  could  still  perhaps 
have  offers,  that  some,  who  hold  their  heads 
higher,  would  be  glad  to  accept.  Swift. 

7.  Nimbly;  with  agility;  not  heavily  or 
tardily. 

Melhought  I  stood  on  a  wide  river's  bank  ; 
When  on  a  sudden  Torismond  appear'd  , 
Gave  nie  his  hand,  and  led  me  //Witit/  o'er ; 
Leaping  and  bounding  on  the  billows  heads, 
Till  safely  we  had  reach'd  the  farther  shore. 

Dry  den. 

8.  Gaily;  airily;  with  levity;  without 
heed  or  care. 

LiGHTMi  NDED.  (ic/j.    [light  s>nd  mind.] 
Unsettled  ;  unsteady. 
He  that  is  hasty  to  give  credit  is  light  minded. 

Eccl.  xix.  4. 
I.i'ghtness.  V.  .v.    [from  iigfif  ] 

1.  U  ant  of  \t  eight;  absence  of  weight: 
the  contrary  to  heaviness. 

Some  are  for  masts  of  ships,  as  fir  and  pine, 
because  of  their  length,  straightness,  and  lightness. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Suppose  many  degrees  of  littleness  and  lightness 
in  particles,  so  as  many  might  float  in  the  air  a 
good  while  before  they  fell.  Burnet. 

2.  Inconstancy  ;  unsteadiness. 

F(jr,  unto  knight  there  is  no  greater  shame, 
Than  lightness  and  inconstancy  in  love.    Fairy  Q. 

Of  two  things  they  must  choose  one  ;  namely, 
whether  they  would,  to  their  endless  disgrace, 
with  ridiculous  lightness,  dismiss  him,  whose  res- 
titution they  had  in  so  importunate  manner  de- 
sired, or  else  condescend  unto  that  demand. 

Hooker. 

As  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face. 
Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow. 
And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows, 
Commanded  always  by  the  greatest  gust ; 
.Such  is  the  light/iess  of  you  common  men.  Shakesp. 

3.  Unchastity ;  want  of  conduct  in  women. 

Is  it  the  disdain  of  my  estate,  or  the  opinion 
of  my  lightness,  that  emboldened  such  base  fancies 
towards  me Sidney. 
Can  it  be, 

That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense, 
Than  woman's  lightness?  Shakesp. 

4.  Agility ;  nimbleness. 
Li'ghtning.  n.  s.  [from  lighten,  lighten- 

ing,  lightning.] 
1 .  The  flash  that  attends  thunder. 

Lightning  is  a  great  flame,  very  bright,  extend- 
ing every  way  to  a  great  distance,  suddenly  dart- 
ing upwards,  and  there  ending,  so  that  it  is  only 
moinentaneons.  "  Muschenhroek. 

Sense  thinks  the  lightning  bom  before  the  thunder  ; 
What  tells  us  then  they  both  together  are  ?  Dailies. 

Salmoneus,  sutf 'ring  cruel  pains  1  found 
For  enmlating  Jove  ;  the  rattling  sound 
Of  mimick  thunder,  and  the  glitt'riiig  blaze 
Of  pointed  lightnings,  and  their  forky  rays.  Dryd. 

No  warning  of  the  approach  of  flame. 
Swiftly,  like  sudden  death,  it  came  ; 
Like  travellers  by  lightning  kill'd, 
I  burnt  the  moment  I  beheld.  Granville. 
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2.  Mitigation ;  abatement.  [from  to 
lighten,  to  make  less  heavy.] 

How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death. 
Have  they  been  merry  ?  which  their  keepers  call 
A /i^/itniHg- before  death.  Shuk.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

We  were  t.nce  in  hopes  of  his  recovery,  upon  a 
kind  of  message  from  the  widow  ;  but  this  only 
proved  a  lightning  before  death.    Addison's  Sped. 

Lights,  n.  s.  [supposed  to  be  called 
so  from  their  lightness  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk.]  The  lungs  ;  the  organs  of 
breathing:  we  say,  lights  of  other  ani- 
mals, and  lungs  of  men. 

The  complaint  was  chiefly  from  the  lights,  a 
part  as  of  no  quick  sense,  so  no  seat  for  any  sharp 
disease.  Hayward. 

Li  ghtsome,  adj.    [from  light.] 
1.  Luminous;  not  dark;  not  obscure; 
not  opake. 

Neither  the  sun,  nor  any  thing  sensible  is  that 
light  itself,  which  is  the  cause  that  things  are 
lightsome,  though  it  make  itself,  and  all  things 
fise,  visible;  hut  a  body  most  enlightened,  by 
whom  the  neighbouring  region,  which  the  Greeks 
call  aather,  tlie  place  (jf  the  supposed  element  of 
fire,  is  effected  and  qualified.  Raleigh. 

White  walls  make  rooms  more  lightsome  than 
black.  Bacon. 

Equal  posture,  and  quick  spirits,  are  required 
to  make  colours  lightsome.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

The  sun 

His  course  exalted  through  the  Ram  had  run, 
Through  Taurus,  and  the  lightsome  realms  of  love. 

Dryden. 

2  Gay;  airy;  having  th^  power  to  exhila- 
rate. 

Itsuiteth  so  fitly  with  that  lightsome  affection 
of  joy,  wherein  God  delighteth  when  his  saints 
praise  him.  Hooker. 

The  lightsomr  passion  of  joy  was  not  that  which 
now  often  usurps  the  name  ;  that  trivial,  vanish- 
ing, superficial  thing,  that  only  gilds  that  appre- 
hension, and  plays  upon  the  surface  of  the  soul. 

South. 

LlGH TSOMENESS.  w.  s.  [from  lightsome.] 

1.  Luminousness ;  not  opacity;  not  ob- 
scurity ;  not  darksomeness. 

It  is  to  our  atmosphere  that  the  vjrlety  of  co- 
lours, which  are  painted  on  the  skies,  the  light- 
someness  of  our  air,  and  the  twilight,  are  owing. 

Cheyne's  Philosojihical  Principles. 

2.  Cheerfulness  ;  merriment;  levity. 

Ltgna'loes.  n.  s.  [lignum  aloes,  Lat.] 
Aloes  wood. 

The  vallies  spread  forth  as  gardens  by  the  ri- 
ver's side,  as  the  trees  of  Ugnaloes  which  t'lie  Lord 
hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  water. 

Numb.  xxiv.  6. 

Li'oNEOUS.  adj.  [ligneus,  Lat.  ligneiijr, 
Fr.]  Made  of  wood  ;  wooden  ;  resem- 
bling wood. 

It  should  be  tried  with  shoots  of  vines,  and 
roots  of  red  roses ;  for  it  may  be  they,  being  of  a 
more  ligneous  nature,  will  nicorporate  witn  the 
tree  itself.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Ten  thousand  seeds  of  the  plant  harts-tongue, 
hardly  make  the  bulk  of  a  pepper-corn  :  now  the 
covers,  and  the  true  body  of  each  seed,  the  paren- 
chymous  and  ligneous  part  of  both,  and  the  fibres 
of  those  parts,  multiplied  one  by  another,  afford 
a  hundred  thousand  millions  of  formed  atoms, 
but  how  many  more  we  cannot  define.  Grew. 

LIGNUMVJTM.  71.  s.    [Lat.]  Guaia- 

cura  ;  a  very  hard  wood. 
Li'GtJfiE.  n.  s.    A  precious  stone. 

The  lliird  row  a  ligure,  an  agate,  and  an  ame- 
thyst. Exodus. 

LIKE.  adj.    [he.  Sax.  liik,  Dut.] 
I.  Resembling;  having  resemblance. 

Whom  art  tliuu  like  iu  thy  greatness.-' 

Ezckiel,  xxxi.  2. 
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His  son,  or  one  of  his  illustrious  name. 
How  like  the  former,  and  almost  the  same. 

Vrydeu's  AUneid. 
As  the  earth  was  designed  for  the  being  of 
men,  why  might  not  all  other  planets  be  created 
for  the  like  uses,  each  for  their  own  inhabitants  ? 

Beyitlev. 

This  plan,  as  laid  down  by  him,  looks  liker  an 
miiversal  art  than  a  distinct  logick.  Baker. 

2.  Equal ;  of  the  same  quantity. 

More  clergymen  were  impoverished  by  the  late 
war,  than  ever  in  the  like  space  before.  Spratt. 

3.  [For likely.]    Probable;  credible. 

The  trials  were  made,  and  it  is  like  that  the  ex- 
periment would  have  been  eflfeclual.  Baco)i. 

4.  Likely ;  in  a  state  that  gives  probable 
expectations.  This  is,  I  think,  an  im- 
proper, though  frequent  use. 

If  the  duke  continues  these  favours  towards 
you,  you  are  like  to  be  much  advanced. 

Shakesp.  Ttcelfth  Night. 

He  is  like  to  die  for  hunger,  for  there  is  no 
more  bread.  Jeremiah,  xxxviii.  9. 

The  yearly  value  thereof  is  already  increased 
double  of  that  it  was  within  these  few  years,  and 
is  like  daily  to  rise  higher  till  it  amount  to  the 
price  of  our  land  in  England.  Duvies. 

Hopton  resolved  to  visit  Waller's  quarters,  th^t 
he  might  judge  whether  he  were  like  to  pursue  his 
purpose.  Clarendon. 

Many  were  not  easy  to  be  governed,  nor  Uke 
to  conform  themselves  to  strict  rules.  Clarendon. 

If  his  rules  of  reason  be  not  better  suited  to  the 
mind  than  his  rules  for  health  are  fitted  to  cur 
bodies,  he  is  not  like  to  be  much  followed. 

Baker  on  Learning. 

Like.  ?i.  s.  [This  substantive  is  seldom 
more  than  the  adjective  used  elliptical- 
ly  ;  the  like  for  the  like  thing,  or  like 
person.] 

1.  Some  person  or  thing  resembling  ano- 
ther. 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  agair..  Sliakesp. 

Every  tike  is  not  the  same,  O  Ca;sar !  Shakesp, 

Though  there  have  been  greater  fleets  for  num- 
ber, yet  for  the  bulk  of  the  sliips  never  the  like 

Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

Albeit  an  eagle  did  bear  away  a  lamb  in  her 
talons,  yet  a  raven  endeavouring  to  do  the  like 
was  held  entangled.  Hayward. 

One  oflfers,  and  in  otferine  makes  a  stay  ; 
Another  forward  sets,  and  doth  no  more  ; 
A  third  the  like.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

His  desire 
By  conversation  with  his  like  to  help. 
Or  solace  his  defects.         Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Two  likes  may  be  mistaken.  L'Estrange. 

She'd  study  to  reform  the  men. 
Or  add  some  grains  of  folly  more 
I'o  women  than  they  had  before  ; 
This  might  their  mutual  fancy  strike. 
Since  ev'ry  being  loves  its  like.  Swift. 

2.  Used  with  had ;  near  approach ;  a  state 
like  to  another  state.  A  sense  common, 
but  not  just:  perhaps  had  is  a  corrup- 
tion for  was. 

Report  being  carried  secretly  from  one  to  ano- 
ther in  my  ship,  had  like  to  have  been  my  utter 
overthrow.  Raleigh. 

Like.  adv. 

1.  In  the  same  manner ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;is :  it  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  be  adverb  or  adjective. 

The  joyous  nymphs,  and  lightfoot  fairies, 
Which  thither  came  to  hear  their  niusick  sweet. 
Now  hearing  them  so  heavily  lament, 
Like  heavily  lamenting  from  them  went. 

Spenser. 

Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  PsaL  ciii.  13. 

Are  we  proud  and  passionate,  malicious  and 
revengeful  ?  Is  this  to  be  /i/cc-iuinded  with  Christ, 
who  was  meek  and  lowly  Tillotson. 
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What  will  be  my  confusion,  when  he  sees  me 
Neglected,  and  forsaken  tike  himself.  Philips. 

'Ihey  roar'd  /i/te lions  caught  in  toils, and  rag'd  : 
The  man  knew  wliat  they  were,  who  heretofore 
Had  seen  the  tike  lie  murther'd  on  the  shore 

Walter. 

2.  In  such  a  manner  as  befits. 

Be  strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men. 

1  Sam.  iv  9. 

3.  Likely ;  probably.    A  popular  use  not 
analogical. 

1  like  tlie  work  well ;  ere  it  be  demanded, 
As  tike  enough  it  will,  I'd  have  it  copied. 

Sliakesp. 

To  Like.  v.  a.    [lican.  Sax.  liiken,  Dut.] 

1.  To  chase  with  some  degree  of  prefer- 
ence. 

As  nothing  can  be  so  reasonably  spoken  as  to 
content  all  men,  so  this  speech  was  not  of  them 
all  liked.  Knolles. 

He  gave  such  an  account  as  made  it  appear 
that  he  liked  the  design.  Clarendon. 

We  like  our  present  circumstances  well,  and 
dream  of  no  change.  Atterhury. 

2.  To  approve  ;  to  view  with  approbation, 
not  fondness. 

Though  they  did  not  like  the  evil  he  did,  yet 
they  liked  him  that  did  the  evil.  Sidney. 

He  grew  content  to  mark  their  speeches,  then 
to  marvel  at  such  wit  in  sliepherds,  after  to  like 
their  company.  Sidney. 

He  proceeded  from  looking  to  liking,  and  from 
liking  to  loving.  Sidney. 

For  several  virtues 
I  have  lik'd  several  won^en  :  never  any 
With  so  full  soul.  Sliakesp.  Tempest. 

I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye  ; 
That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love. 

Shakesp. 

Scarce  any  man  passes  to  a  liking  of  sin  in 
others,  but  by  first  practising  it  himseif.  South. 

Beasts  can  like,  but  not  distinguish  too, 
JJor  their  own  liking  by  reflection  know  Dryden. 

3.  To'please;  to  be  agreeable  to.  Now 
disused. 

Well  hoped  he,  ere  long  that  hardy  guest. 
If  ever  covetous  hand,  or  lustful  eye. 
Or  lips  he  laid  on  thing  that  lik'd  him  best, 
Should  be  his  prey.  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

Say,  my  fair  brother  now,  if  this  Jevice 
Do  like  you,  or  may  you  to  like  entice.  Huhberd. 

This  desire  being  recommended  to  her  majesty, 
it  liked  her  to  include  the  same  within  one  entire 
lease.  Bacon. 

He  shall  dwell  where  it  liketh  him  best.  Dent. 

There  let  them  learn,  as  likes  them,  to  despise 
God  and  Messiah.  Mi/ton's  Par.  Lost. 

To  Like.  v.  n. 

I.  To  be  pleased  with:  with  o/ before  the 
thing  approved.  Obsolete 

Of  any  thing  more  than  of'  God  they  could  not 
by  any  means  like,  as  long  as  whatsoever  they 
knew  besides  God,  they  apprehended  it  not  in  it- 
self without  dependency  upon  God.  Hooker. 

The  young  soldiers  did  with  such  cheerfulness 
like  (jf'this  resolutiim,  that  they  thought  two  rlavs 
a  long  delay.  Kiiollis. 
.  To  chuse;  to  list ;  to  be  plea.sed. 

The  irian  likes  not  to  take  his  brother's  wife. 

Deutcronomif. 

He  that  has  the  prison  doors  set  open  is  per- 
fectly at  liberty,  because  he  may  either  go  or 
stay,  as  he  best  likes.  Locke. 

I'KELIHOOD.  1  rn  ,..    ,  -1 

I'KELINESS.     I  t^™*"  ^'^^^^-^ 

.  Appearance  ;  shew.  Obsolete. 

What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face, 
By  any  likelihood  he  shew'd  to-day  ? 
— Tiiat  with  no  man  here  he  is  offended. 

Shakesp. 

.resemblance;  likeness.  Obsolete. 

The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren  in  best  sort. 
Like  to  tlie  senators  of  antique  Rome, 
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Go  forth  and  fetch  their  conqu'ring  Cassar  in, 

As  by  a  low,  hut  loving /(7(e/i/ioi)rf, 

Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress. 

As  in  good  lime  he  may,  frmn  Ireland  coming. 

How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit 

To  welcome  him  ?  Shukesj).  Henry  V. 

There  is  no  likelihood  between  pure  light  and 
black  darkness,  or  between  righteousness  and  re- 
probation. Raleigh. 

3.  Probability  ;  verisimilitude;  appearance 
of  truth. 

As  it  noteth  one  such  to  have  been  in  tha!  age, 
so  had  there  been  more,  it  would  by  likcUhond  as 
well  have  noted  many.  Hooker. 

Many  of  likelihood  informed  me  of  this  before, 
which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance,  that  I 
could  neither  believe  nor  misdoubt. 

Shakesp.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 
It  never  yet  did  hurt. 
To  lay  down  likelihood  and  forms  of  hope.  Shak. 

As  there  is  no  likehood  that  the  place  could 
be  so  altered,  so  there  is  no  probability  that  these 
rivers  were  turned  out  of  their  courses. 

Raleigh's  Histm-y  of  the  World. 

Where  things  are  least  to  be  put  to  the  ven- 
ture, as  the  eternal  interests  of  the  other  world 
ought  to  be  ;  there  every,  even  the  least,  proba- 
bility, or  likelihood  of  danger,  should  be  provided 
against.      '  South. 

There  are  predictions  of  our  Saviour  recorded 
by  the  evancelists,  which  were  not  completed  till 
after  their  deaths,  and  had  no  likelihood  of  being 
.  so  when  they  were  pronounced  by  our  blessed 
Saviour.  Addison  071  the  Christian  Religion. 

Thus,  in  all  likelihood,  would  it  be  with  a  liber- 
tine, who  should  have  a  visit  from  the  other 
world  :  the  first  horror  it  raised  would  go  off,  as 
new  diversions  come  on.  Atttrbury. 

Li'kely.  ctfij.    [from  like.] 

1.  Such  as  may  be  liked ;  such  as  may 
please.  Obsolete. 

These  young  companions  make  themselves  be- 
lieve they  love  at  the  first  looking  of  a  likely 
beauty.  Sidnei/. 

Sir  John,  they  are  your  likeliest  men  ;  1  would 
have  yon  served  with  the  best.    Shak.  Henry  IV. 

2.  Probable ;  such  as  may  in  reason  be 
thought  or  believed ;  such  as  may  be 
thought  more  reasonably  than  the  con- 
trary :  as,  a  likely  story,  that  is,  a  cre- 
dible story. 

Li'kely.  flrf«.  Probably;  as  may  rea- 
sonably be  thought. 

While  man  was  innocent,  he  was  likely  igno- 
rant of  nothing  that  imported  him  to  know. 

('lani)ille. 

To  Li'ken.  v.  a.  [from  like.]  To  re- 
]iresent  as  having  resemblance  ;  to  com- 
pare. 

The  prince  broke  your  head  for  likening  him  to 
a  singing  man  of  Windsor.      Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

For  who,  fhongh  with  the  ton;;ue 
Of  angels,  can  relate  .■'  or  to  what  things 
l.ilien  on  earth  conspicuous,  that  may  hft 
Human  iujagination  to  such  height 
Of  God-like  power  ?  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Li'keness.  n.  s.    [from  like.] 

1.  Resemblance;  similitude. 

They  all  do  live,  and  moved  are 
To  multiiily  the /i/i'fnfss  of  their  kind.  S})enser. 

A  translator  is  to  make  his  author  appear  as 
charming  as  he  can,  provided  he  maintains  his 
character,  and  makes  him  not  unlike  himself. 
Translation  is  a  kind  of  drawing  after  the  life, 
where  there  is  a  double  sort  of  likeness,  a  good  one  ; 
and  a  bad  one.  Dryden. 

There  will  be  found  a  better  IV  eness,  and  a 
worse  ;  and  the  belter  is  constantly  to  be  chosen. 

Dryden. 

2.  Form;  appearance. 

Never  came  trouble  to  my  house  in  the  likeness 
of  vour  grace;  for  trouble  being  gone,  comfort 
should  remain.  Shakesj). 
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It  is  safer  to  stand  upon  our  guard  against  an 
enemy  in  the  likeness  of  a  friend,  than  to  embrace 
any  man  for  a  friend  in  the  likeness  of  an  enemy. 

L' Estrange. 

3.  One  who  resembles  another  ;  a  copy  ; 
a  counterpart. 

Poor  Cupid,  sobbing,  scarce  could  speak. 
Indeed,  mamma,  I  do  not  know  ye; 

Alas  !  how  easy  my  mistake  ? 
I  took  you  for  your  likeness  Cloe.  Prior. 

Li'kewise.  adv.  [like  and  wise.]  In 
like  manner  ;  also ;  moreover  ;  too. 

Jesus  said  unto  them,  I  also  will  ask  you  one 
thing,  which  if  ye  tell. me,  I  likezvise  will  tell  you 
by  what  authority  I  do  these  things. 

Mutt.  xxi.  24. 

So  was  it  ill  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  likewise  in  the  empire  of  Almaigiie,  after 
Charles  the  Great,  every  bird  taking  a  leather. 

Bacon. 

Spirit  of  vitriol  poured  to  pure  unmixed  serum, 
coagulates  as  if  it  had  been  boiled.  Spirit  of  sea- 
salt  makes  a  perfect  coagulation  of  the  serum  like- 
wise, but  with  some  different  phaenomena. 

Arbuihnot  on  Aliments. 

Li'king.  adv.  [Perhaps  because  plump- 
ness is  agreeable  to  the  sight.]  Plump  ; 
in  a  state  of  plumpness. 

I  fear  ray  lord  the  king,  who  bath  appointed 
your  meat  and  your  drink  ;  for  why  should  he  see 
your  faces  worse  liking,  than  the  children  which 
are  of  your  sort.'  Dan.  i.  10. 

Li'king.  n.  s.    [from  like  ] 

1.  Good  state  of  body;  pluii',pne6S. 

I'll  re[ient,  and  that  suddenly,  while  I'm  in 
some  likins; ;  I  shall  be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and 
then  1  shall  have  no  strength  to  repent.  Sliakesp. 

Their  young  ones  are  in  good  liking  :  they  grow 
up  with  corn.  Job,  xxxix.  4. 

Cappadocian  slaves  were  famous  for  their  lusti- 
ness ;  and,  being  in  good  liking,  were  set  on  a 
stall,  when  exposed  to  sale,  to  shew  the  good  ha- 
bit of  their  body.  Dryden's  Notes  to  Persius. 

2.  State  of  trial. 

The  royal  soul,  that,  like  the  lab'ring  moon, 
By  charms  of  art  was  liurried  down  ; 
Forc'd  with  regret  to  leave  her  native  sphere. 
Came  but  a  while  ou  liking  here.  Dryden. 

3.  Inclination. 

\Miy  do  you  longer  feed  on  loathed  light. 
Or  liking  find  to  gaze  on  earthly  mold  ? 

Fairy  Queen. 

Li'king.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  De- 
light in  ;  pleasure  in  :  with  to. 

There  are  limits  to  be  set  betwixt  the  boldness 
and  rashness  of  a  poet  ;  hut  he  must  understand 
those  limits  who  pretends  to  judge,  as  well  as  he 
who  undertakes  to  write  :  and  be  who  has  no 
liking  to  the  whole,  ought  in  reason  to  be  excluded 
from  censuring  of  the  parts.  Dryden. 

Li'lach.  n.  s.  [lilac,  lilas,  Fr.]  A 
tree. 

The  white  thorn  is  in  leaf,  and  the  lilach  tree. 

Bacon. 

Li'lied  adj.  [from  lily.]  Embellished 
with  lilies. 

Nymphs  and  shepherds  dance  no  more 
By  sandy  Ladon's  lilied  banks.  Milton. 

LI  LY.  n.  s.    [lilium,  Lat.] 

There  are  thirty-two  species  of  this  plant,  in- 
cluding white  lilies,  orange  lilies,  red  lilies,  and 
martagons  of  various  sorts.  Miller. 

Ohf  had  the  monster  seen  those  lily  hands 
Tremble,  like  aspen  leaves,  upon  a  lute, 
And  make  the  silken  strings  delight  to  kiss  them  ; 
He  would  not  then  have  toucli'd  them  for  his  life  ! 

Shakesp^ 

Shipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity  ! 
No  friends  !  no  hope  !  no  kindred  weep  for  me! 
Almost  no  grave  allow'd  me  !  Like  the  lily. 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field,  and  flvurish'd, 
I'll  hang  my  head,  and  perish..  Shakesp. 
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AniuSj  a  river  of  Italy,  is  drawn  like  an  old 
niai),  by  his  rif;ht  side  a  lion,  holding  forth  in 
his  right  paw  a  red  lily,  or  flower-de-luce. 

Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Take  but  the  humblest  lily  of  the  field  ; 
And  if  our  pride  will  to  our  reason  yield, 
It  must  by  sure  comparison  be  shown, 
That  on  the  regal  seat  great  David's  son, 
Array'd  iii  all  his  robes,  and  types  of  pow'r, 
Shines  with  less  glory  than  that  simple  flow'r. 

Prior. 

For  her  the  lilies  hang  their  heads,  and  die. 

Pope. 

Lily-daffodil,  n.  s.  [lilionarcissus.] 

A  foreign  flower. 
Lily-hyacinth,  n.  s.  \lilio-hyacin- 

thus.] 

It  hath  a  lily  flower,  composed  of  six  leaves, 
shaped  like  the  flower  of  hyacinth  :  the  roots  are 
scaly,  and  shaped  like  those  of  the  lily.  There  are 
three  species  of  this  plant  ;  one  with  a  blue  flower, 
another  white,  and  a  third  red.  Miller. 
Lily  of  the  valhy,  or  May  lily,  n.  s. 
[lilium  convallium.^ 

The  flower  consists  of  one  leaf,  is  shaped  like  a 
bell,  and  divided  at  the  top  into  six  segments  ;  the 
ovary  becomes  a  soft  globular  fruit,  containing 
several  round  seeds.  It  is  very  conmion  in  shady 
woods.  Miller. 

Lily  of'  the  valley  has  a  strong  root  that  runs 
into  the  ground.  Mmlimcr's  Husbandry. 

LiLYLi'vERED.  adj.      [lily  and  liver,] 
Whitelivered ;  cowardly. 
A  base,  lilylivered,  action-taking  knave. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Li'mature.  n.  s.  [limatura,  Lat.]  Filings 
of  any  metal ;  the  particles  rubbed  off 
by  a  file. 

Limb.  n.  s.  [lim,  Sax.  and  Scott,  lem, 
Dan.] 

1 .  A  member ;  a  jointed  or  articulated 
part  of  animals. 

A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect, 
And  large  proportion  of  his  strong  knit  limbs. 

Shakesp. 

O  !  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb  meal ! 

Shakesp. 

Kow  am  I  come  each  limb  to  survey, 
If  thy  appearance  answer  loud  report. 

Milton's  Agnnistes. 

2.  [Limbej  Fr.  Umhus,  Lat.]  An  edge  ;  a 
border.    A  philosophical  word. 

By  moving  the  prisms  about,  the  colours  again 
emerged  out  of  the  whiteness,  the  violet  and  the 
blue  at  its  inward  limb,  and  at  its  outward  limb  the 
red  and  yellow.  Newton. 
To  I.IMB.  V.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  supply  with  limbs. 

As  they  please, 
They  limb  themselves,  and  colour,  shape,  and  size 
Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense,  or  rare. 

Miltm.. 

8.  To  tear  asunder  ;  to  dismember. 
Li'mbeck.  n.  s.    [corrupted  by  popular 
pronunciation  from  alembick.]    A  ."still. 

Her  checks,  on  which  this  streaming  nectar  fell, 
Still'd  through  the  limbeck  of  her  diamond  eyes. 

Fairfax. 

Fires  of  Spain,  and  the  line. 
Whose  countries  limbecks  to  our  bodies  be. 
Canst  thou  for  gain  bear  ?  Donne. 

Call  up,  unbound. 
In  various  shapes,  old  Proteus  from  the  sea, 
Drain'd  through  a  limbeck  to  his  naked  form. 

Milton. 

The  earth,  by  secret  conveyances,  lets  in  the 
sea,  and  sends  it  back  fresh,  her  bowels  serving 
for  a  limbeck.  Howel. 

He  first  survey 'd  the  charge  with  careful  eyes. 
Yet  judff'd,  like  vapours  thatfrom  limbecks  rise. 
It  wouUin  richer  showers  descend  again.  Dryd. 

The  warm  limbeck  draws 
Salubrious  waters  from  the  nocent  brood.  Philips. 
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Li'mbed.  adj.  [from  limb.]  Formed 
with  regard  to  limbs. 

A  steer  of  five  years  age,  large  limh'd,  and  fed. 
To  Jove's  high  altars  Agamemnon  led. 

Pope's  Iliad. 

Li'mber.  adj.  Flexible ;  easily  bent : 
pliant;  lithe. 

You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows.    _  Shakesp. 

I  wonder  how,  among  these  jealousies  of  court 
and  state,  Edward  Atlieling  could  subsist,  being 
the  indubitate  heir  of  the  Sa.ton  line  :  but  lie  had 
tried,  and  found  him  a  prince  of  /imfcrr  virtues^ ; 
so  as  though  he  might  have  some  place  in  his 
caution,  yet  he  reckoned  him  beneath  his  fear. 

Wotton. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground. 
Insect,  or  worm:  those  wav'd  their  limber  (aus 
For  wings  ;  and  smallest  lineaments  exact 
lii  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer's  pride. 

Milton. 

She  durst  never  stand  at  the  bay,  having  no- 
thing but  her  long  soft  limber  ear;  lo  defend  her. 

More  on  Atheism. 
The  muscles  were  strong  on  both  sides  of  the  as- 
pera  arteria,  but  on  the  under  side,  opposite  to  that 
of  the  oesophagus,  very  limber.     Ray  on  Creation. 
Li'mberness.  M.  s.  [Irom  limbei'.]  Flexi- 
bility ;  pliancy. 
Li'mbo.  n.  s.    [Eo  quod  sit  limbus  in- 
ferorum.    Du  Cavge.] 

1 .  A  region  bordering  upon  hell,  in  which 
there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  pain.  Po- 
pularly hell. 

No,  he  is  in  tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell, 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him, 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  steel. 

Shakesp. 

Oh  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this ! 
As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss.  Shakesp. 

All  these  up-whirl'd  aloft 
Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off, 
Into  a  limbo  large,  and  broad,  since  call'd 
The  paradise  of  fools.         Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  Any  place  of  misery  and  restraint. 

For  he  no  sooner  was  at  large, 
But  Triilla  straight  brought  on  the  charge  ; 
And  in  the  self-same  tiinbo  put 
The  kniglit  and  squire,  where  he  was  shut.  Hudib. 

Friar,  thou  art  come  off  thyself,  but  poor  I  am 
left  in  limbo.  Drydens  Spanish  Fryar. 

Lime.  n.  s.  [hm,  jelyman,  Sax.  to  glue.] 

1.  A  viscous  substance  drawn  over  twigs, 
which  catches  and  entangles  the  wings 
of  birds  that  light  upon  it. 

Poor  bird  !  thou'dst  never  fear  the  net  or  lime, 
The  pitfall,  nor  the  gin.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

You  must  lay  lime,  to  tangle  her  desires. 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhimes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Shakesp. 

Jollier  of  this  state 
Than  are  new-benefic'd  ministers,  he  throws. 
Like  nets  or  lime  twigs,  whercsoe'er  he  goes. 
His  title  of  barrister  on  every  wench.  Donne. 
A  thrush  was  taken  with  a  bush  of  lime  twigs. 

~L' Estrange. 

Then  toils  for  beasts,  and  lime  for  birds  were 
found. 

And  deep-raouth'd  dogs  did  forest  walks  surround. 

Dryden. 

Or  court  a  wife,  spread  out  his  wily  parts. 
Like  nets,  or  Inne  twigs,  for  rich  widows  hearts. 

Pope. 

2.  Matter  of  which  mortar  is  made :  so 
called  because  used  in  cement. 

There  are  so  many  species  of  lime  stone,  that  we 
are  to  understand  by  it  in  general  any  stone  that, 
upon  a  proper  degree  of  neat,  becomes  a  white 
calx,  which  will  make  a  great  ebullition  and  noise 
on  being  thrown  into  water,  falling  into  a  loo.se 
white  powder  at  the  bottom.  The  lime  we  have  in 
London  is  usually  made  of  chalk,  which  is  weaker 
than  that  made  of  stone.      Hill's  Materia  Medica. 

They  were  now,  like  sand  without  lime,  ill  bound 
together,  especially  as  many  as  were  J^nglish,  who 
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were  at  a  gaze,  looking  strange  one  upon  another, 
not  knowing  wh({  was  faithful  to  their  side. 

Bacon, 

As  when  a  loftjf  pile  is  rais'd. 
We  never  hear  the  workmen  prais'd, 
Who  bring  the  Utne,  or  place  the  stones. 
But  all  admire  Inigo  Jones.  Swift. 

Lime  is  commonly  made  of  chalk,  or  of  any 
sort  of  stone  that  is  not  sandy,  or  very  cold. 

Mcrllmrr. 

Lime  free,  or  Linden,  n.  s.  [Lmb, 
Sax.  tilia,  Lat.] 

1,  The  linden  tree?. 

'J'he  flower  consists  of  several  leaves,  placed  or- 
bicularly, in  the  form  of  a  rose,  havhig  a  long  nar- 
row leaf  growing  to  the  footstalk  of  each  cluste, 
of  flowers,  from  whose  cup  rises  the  pointal,  wliic! 
becomes  testiculated,  of  one  ca|)svHe,  contaiaini, 
an  oblong  seed.  The  timber  is  used  by  carvers 
and  turners.  These  trees  continue  sourid  many 
years,  and  grow  to  a  considerable  hulk.  Sir 
rhomas  Brown  mentions  one,  in  Norfolk,  sixteen 
yards  in  circuit.  Miller. 

For  her  the  limes  their  pleasing  shades  deiiy. 
For  her  the  lilies  hang  their  heacfs,  and  die.  Pope. 

2.  A  species  of  lemon,    [lime,  Fr.] 

Bear  me,  Pomona  !  to  thy  citron  groves  ! 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 
With  the  deep  orange  glowing  through  the  green. 
Their  lighter  glories  olend.      Thomsons  Summer. 

To  Lime.  v.  a,    [from  lime,] 

1.  To  entangle  ;  to  ensnare. 

Oh  bosom,  black  as  death  ! 
Oh  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free. 
Art  more  engaged.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Example,  that  so  terribly  shows  in  the  wreck 
of  maidenhood,  cannot,  for  all  that,  dissuade  suc- 
cession, but  that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs 
that  threaten  them.  Shakesp, 

The  bird  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush, 
Witli  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  ev'ry  bush. 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird. 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye, 
Where  my  poor  youngwas  lim'd,  was  caught,  and 
kill'd.  Shakesp. 

2.  To  smear  with  lime. 

Myself  have  lim'd  a  hush  for  her. 
And  plac'd  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds. 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  their  lays.  Shakesp. 

Those  twigs  in  time  will  come  to  be  limed,  and 
then  you  are  all  lost  if  you  do  but  touch  them. 

L'Estrange. 

3.  To  cement.    This  sense  is  out  of  use. 

I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house. 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together. 
And  set  up  Lancaster.  Shakesp  Henry  VI. 

4.  To  manure  ground  with  lime. 

Encouragement  that  abatement  of  interest  gave 
to  landlords  and  tenants,  to  improve  by  draining, 
marling,  and  liming.  Child. 

All  sorts  of  pease  love  limed  or  marled  land. 

Mortimer. 

Li'mekiln.  n,  s.    [lime  and  kiln.]  Kiln 
where  stones  are  burnt  to  lime. 

The  counter  gate  is  as  Ijateful  to  me,  as  the 
reek  of  a  liine-kiln.  Shak.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

They  were  found  in  a  lime-kiln,  and  having 
passecf  the  fire,  each  is  a  little  vitrified,  IFoorfzoai'o. 
Li'mestone.  n,  s.  [lime  and  stone,]  The 
stone  of  which  lime  is  made. 

Fire  stone  and  lime  stone,  if  broke  small,  and  laid 
on  cold  lands,  must  be  of  advantage.  Morti7ner. 

Lime-water,  n.  s. 

Lime-water,  made  by  pouring  water  upon  quick 
lime,  with  some  other  ingredients  to  take  off  iti 
ill  flavour,  is  of  great  service  internally  in  all  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Hill. 

He  tried  an  experiment  on  wheat  infused  in 
lime  water  alone,  and  some  in  brandy  and  lime^f 
water  mixed,  and  had  from  each  grain  great  in- 
crease. Mortimer's  Husbatidry. 

LIMIT,  n.  s.    [limife,  Fr.  limiior,  Lat.] 
Bound  ;  border  ;  utmost  leach. 

The  whole  limit  of  the  mountain  round  about 
shall  be  most  holy.  Exod.  xliii.  12. 
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We  went,  great  emperor !  hy  tliy  command, 
To  view  the  utmost  Ihnits  of  the  land  : 
Ev'n  to  the  place  where  no  more  world  is  found 
But  foaming  hillows  beating  on  the  ground.  Dri/J. 

To  Li  mit,  v.  a.  [limiter,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  confine  within  certain  bounds  ;  to 
restrain  ;  to  circumscribe  ;  not  to  leave 
at  large. 

The^'  tempted  God,  and  limited  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel.  Psalms. 

Thanks  I  must  you  con,  that  you 
Are  thieves  profest ;  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited  -professions.      Shakesp.  Timon  of  Athens. 

If  a  king  come  in  by  conquest,  he  is  no  longer 
a  limited  monarch.  Swift. 

2.  To  restrain  from  a  lax  or  general  signi- 
fication: as,  the  universe  is  Aere  limited 
to  this  earth. 

Limita'neous.  adj.  [from  limit.]  Be- 
longing to  the  bounds.  Diet. 

Li'mitary.  adj.  [from  limit.]  Placed 
at  the  boundaries  as  a  guard  or  super- 
intendant. 

Then,  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains, 
Proud  limitary  cherub  (  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Limita'tion.  n.  s.  [limitation,  Fr.  limi- 

tatio,  Lat.] 
1.  Restriction;  circumscription. 

Limitation  of  each  creature,  is  both  the  ijerfec- 
tion  and  the  preservation  thereof.  Huoker. 

Am  I  yourself, 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort  of  limitation?  Shakc.'ip. 

I  despair,  how  this  limitation  of  Adam's  empire 
to  bis  line  and  posterity,  will  help  us  to  one  heir. 
This  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  author,  will  save 
those  the  labour,  wlio  would  look  for  him  amongst 
the  race  of  brutes  ;  but  will  very  little  contribute 
to  the  discovery  amongst  men.  Locke. 

If  a  king  come  in  by  conquest,  he  is  no  longer 
a  limited  monarch ;  if  he  afterwards  consent  lo 
limit^ations,  he  becomes  immediately  king  de  jure. 

6'ir;/t. 

.  Confinement  from  a  lax  or  undetermi- 
nate  import. 

The  cause  of  error  is  ignorance,  what  restraints 
and  limitations  all  principles  have  in  regard  of  the 
matter  whereunto  they  are  applicable.  Hooker. 
i'mmer.  n.  s.  A  mongrel. 
Vo  Limn.  v.  a.  [enluminer,  Fr.  to  adorn 
books  with  pictures.]  To  draw ;  to 
paint  any  thing. 

Mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness, 
Most  truly  limn'd,  and  living  in  your  face.  Shak. 
Emblems  limned  in  lively  colours.  Peachtun. 

How  are  the  glories  of  the  field  spun,  and  hy 
what  pencil  are  they  limned  in  their  unaHeclcd 
bravery  ?  Granville. 
I'mner.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from  enlumi- 
neur  a  decorator  of  books  with  initial 
pictures.]   A  painter  ;  a  picture-maker. 

That  divers  limners  nt  a  distance,  without  cither 
copy  or  design,  should  draw  the  same  picture  to 
an  undistinguishable  exactness,  is  more  conceiv- 
able than  that  matter,  which  is  so  diversified, 
should  frame  itself  so  unerringly,  according  to  Hie 
idea  of  its  kind.  Glanville's  Scepsis. 

Poets  are  limyiers  of  another  kind. 
To  copy  out  ideas  in  the  mind  ; 
Words  are  the  paint  by  which  their  thoughts  are 
shown. 

And  nature  is  their  object  to  be  drawn.  Granville, 
iuovs.adj.  \_limasus,  La.t.]  Muddy; 
slimy. 

,  That  country  became  a  gained  ground  by  the 
muddy  and  limons  matter  brought  down  by  the 
Nilus,  which  settled  by  degrees  unto  a  firm  land. 

Broivn's  Vulgar  Errours. 
They  esteemed  this  natural  melancholick  aci- 
dity to  be  the  limous  or  slimy  foeculent  part  of  the 
blood.  Floyer. 
IMP.  adj.    [limpio,  Ital.] 
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1.  Vapid  ;  weak.    Not  in  use. 

The  chub  eats  waterish,  and  the  flesh  of  him  is 
not  firm,  limp,  and  tasteless.        Walton  s  Angler. 

2.  It  is  used  in  some  provinces,  and  in 
Scotland,  for  limber,  flexile. 

To  Limp.  v.  n.  [limpen,  Sax.]  To  halt; 
to  walk  lamely. 

An  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love.  Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

Son  of  sixteen, 
Pluck  the  lin'd  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire. 

Shakesp. 

How  far 

The  substance  of  mypraise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 

In  underjjrisini;  it ;  so  far  this  shadow 

Doth  li,np  behind  tlie  substance.  Shakesp. 

When  Plutus,  with  his  riches,  is  sent  from 
Ju|)iter,  he  limps  and  goes  slowly  ;  hut  when  he  is 
sent  by  Pluto,  he  runs,  and  is  swift  of  foot.  Bacon. 

Limping  death,  lash'd  on  by  fate. 
Comes  up  to  shorten  half  our  date.  Dryden. 

The  limping  smitli  observ'd  the  sadden'd  feast. 
And  hopping  here  and  there  put  in  his  word. 

Dryden. 

Can  syllogism  set  things  right? 
No:  major.s  soon  with  minors  fight: 
Or  both  in  friendly  consort  join'd. 
The  consequence  limps  false  behind.  Prior. 

Li'mpet.  n.  s.    A  kind  of  shell-fish, 

Ainsivorth. 

Li'mpid.  adj.  [limpide,  Fr.  limpidus, 
Lat.]    Clear;  pure;  transparent. 

The  springs  which  were  clear,  fresh,  and  limpid, 
become  thick  and  turbid,  and  impregnated  with 
sulphur  as  long  as  the  earthquake  lasts.  ]Voodw. 

The  brook  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock.. 
Gently  dilFus'd  into  a  limpid  plain. 

Thomson's  Sum. 

Li'mpidness.  W.5.  [from  limpid.]  Clear- 
ness ;  purity. 

Li'mpingly.  adv.  [from  limp.]  In  a 
lame  halting  manner. 

Li'my.  adj.    [from  lime.] 

1.  Viscous;  glutinous. 

Striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 
Himself  he  tied,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twain 
In  limy  snares  the  subtil  loops  among.  Spenser. 

2.  Containing  lime. 

A  human  skull  covered  with  the  skin,  having 
been  buried  in  some  li7ny  soil,  was  tainied,  or  turn- 
ed into  a  kind  of  leather.  Crew's  Musceum. 

To  Lin.  v.  n.  [ablinnan,  Sax.]  To  yield; 
to  give  over. 

Unto  his  foe  he  came, 
Resolv'd  in  mind  all  suddenly  to  win. 
Or  soon  to  lose  before  he  once  would  lin.Fairy  Q. 

Li'nchpin.  n.  s.  An  iron  pin  that  keeps 
the  wheel  on  the  axle.  Diet. 

Li'nctus.  n.  s.  [from  lingo,  Lat.]  Me- 
dicine licked  up  by  the  tongue. 

Li'nben.  n.  s.  [hnb,  Sax.]  The  lime 
tree.    See  Lime. 

Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain.  Dryden. 
Two  neighb'ring  trees,  with  walls  encompass'd 
round, 

One  a  hard  oak,  a  softer  linden  one.  Dryden. 
Line.  n.  s.    [linea,  Lat,] 

1.  Longitudinal  extension. 

Even  the  planets,  upon  this  principle,  must  gra- 
vitate no  more  towards  the  sun;  so  that  they 
would  not  revolve  in  the  curve  lines,  but  fly  away 
in  direct  tangents,  till  they  struck  against  other 
planets.  Bentley. 

2.  A  slender  string. 

Well  sung  the  Roman  bard  ;  all  human  things. 
Of  dearest  value,  hang  on  slender  strings; 
O  see  the  then  sole  hope,  and  in  design 
Of  heav'n  our  joy,  supported  by  a  line.  Waller. 

A  line  seldom  holds  to  strain,  or  draws  strcii^ht 
in  length,  above  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  Moxon. 
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3.  A  thread  extended  to  direct  any  opera- 
tions. 

We  as  by  litie  upon  the  ocean  go, 
U  hose  paths  shall  be  familiar  as  the  land.  Dryd. 

4.  The  string  that  sustains  the  angler's 
hook. 

Victorious  with  their  lines  and  eyes. 
They  make  the  fishes  and  the  men  their  prize. 

Waller. 

5.  Lmearaents,  or  marks  in  the  hand  or 
face. 

Long  is  it  since  I  saw  him. 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  those  lines  of  favour 
Which  then  he  wore.  Shakesp. 
_  I  shall  have  good  fortune  ;  go  to,  here's  a 
simple  line  of  life  ;  here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives. 

.      .  Shakesp. 
Here,  while  his  canting  drone-pipe  scan'd 
The  mystic  figures  of  her  hand, 
He  tipples  palmestry,  and  dines 
On  all  her  fortune-telling  lines.  Cleaveland. 

6.  Delineation ;  sketch. 

You  have  generous  thoughts  turned  to  such 
speculations- but  this  is  not  enough  towards  the 
raising  such  buildings  as  I  have  drawn  you  here 
the  lines  of,  unless  the  direction  of  all  aflairs  here  . 
were  wholly  in  your  hands.  Temple. 

The  inventors  meant  to  turn  such  qualifications 
into  persons  as  were  agreeable  to  his  character, 
for  whom  the  line  was  drawn.  Pope. 

7.  Contour  ;  outline. 

Oh  lasting  as  those  colours  may  they  shine. 
Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line !  Pope. 

8.  As  much  as  is  written  from  one  margin 
to  the  other  ;  a  verse. 

In  the  preceding  line,  Ulysses  speaks  of  Nau- 
sicaa,  yet  immediately  changes  the  words  into  the 
masculine  gender.  Broome. 

In  moving  lines  these  few  epistles  tell 
What  fate  attends  the  nymph  who  loves  too  well. 

Garth. 

9.  Rank  of  soldiers. 

They  pierce  the  broken  foe's  remotest  lines. 

Addison. 

10.  Work  thrown  up  ;  trench. 

Now  snatch  an  hour  that  favours  thy  designs. 
Unite  thy  forces,  and  attack  their  lines.  Dryden. 

11.  Method;  disposition. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this 
center, 

Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form. 
Office  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order.  Shakesp. 

12.  Extension ;  limit. 

Eden  stretch'd  her  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  tow'rs 
Of  great  Seleucia.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

13.  Equator;  equinoctial  circle. 
When  the  sun  below  the  line  descends. 

Then  one  long  night  continued  darkness  joins. 

Creech. 

14.  Progeny;  family,  ascending  or  de- 
scending. 

He  chid  the  sisters 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me. 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him  ;  then,  prophet-like. 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  titie  of  kings. 

Shakesp. 

He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line, 
In  ev'ry  branch  truly  demonstrative. 
Willing  you  overlook  this  pedigree. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 
Some  lines  were  noted  for  a  stern,  rigid  virtue, 
savage,  haughty,  parsimonious  and  unpopular  ; 
others  were  sweet  and  affable.  Dryden. 

His  empire,  courage,  and  his  boasted  line, 
Were  all  prov'd  mortal.  Roscommon. 

A  golden  bowl 
The  queen  commanded  to  be  crown'd  with  wine 
The  howl  that  Belus  us'd,  and  all  the  Tyrian  line. 

Dryden, 

The  years 
Ran  smoothly  on,  productive  of  a  iine 
Of  wise  heroick  kings.  Philipt. 

15.  A  litie  is  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  Locke. 
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IG.  [In  the  plural.]    A  letter:  as,  I  read 

your  lines. 
17.  Lint  or  flax. 

To  Line.  v.  a.  [supposed  by  Junius 
from  linum,  linings  being  often  made 
of  linen.] 

1.  To  cover  on  the  inside. 

A  box  lined  with  paper  to  receive  the  mercury 
that  miglit  be  spilt.  Boyle. 

%  To  put  any  thing  in  the  inside  :  a  sense 
rather  ludicrous. 

The  cliarge  amouiiteth  very  high  for  any  one 
man's  purse,  except  lined  beyond  ordinary,  to 
reach  unto.  Carew. 

Her  women  are  about  her :  what  if  I  do  line 
one  of  their  hands?  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

He,  by  a  gentle  bow,  divin'd 
How  well  a  cully's  purse  was  lin'd.  Swift. 

3.  To  guard  within. 

Notwithstanding  they  had  lined  some  hedges 
with  musqueteers,  they  were  totally  dispersed. 

Clarendon. 

4.  To  strengthen  by  inner  works. 

Line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant. 

Shakesp. 

5.  To  cover  with  something  soft. 

Son  of  sixteen. 
Pluck  the  lin'd  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire. 

Shakesp. 

6.  To  double ;  to  strengthen  with  help. 

Who  lin'd  himself  with  hope. 
Eating  the  air,  on  promise  of  supply.  Shakesp. 

My  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title,  and  hath  sent  for  you 
To  line  his  enterprise.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

The  two  armies  were  assigned  to  the  leading  of 
two  geiierals,  both  of  them  rather  courtiers,  and 
assured  to  the  state,  than  martial  men ;  yet  lined 
and  assisted  wiih  subordinate  commanders  of  great 
experience  and  valour.  Bacon. 

7.  To  impregnate :  applied  to  animals  ge- 
neratinff. 

Thus  from  the  Tvrian  pastures  lin'd  with  Jove 
He  biire  Europa,  and  still  keeps  his  love.  Creech. 

Li'neage.  n.  s.  {linage,  Fr.]  Race; 
progeny  ;  family,  ascending  or  descend- 
ing. 

Both  the  lineage  and  the  certain  sire 
From  which  1  sprung,  from  me  are  hidden  yet. 

Spemtr. 

Joseph  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David. 

Luke,  ii.  L 

The  Tirsan  Cometh  forth  with  all  his  generation 
or  lineage,  the  males  before  him,  and  the  females 
following  him  ;  and  if  there  be  a  mother  from 
w  hose  body  the  whole  lineage  is  descended,  there 
is  a  traverse  whcte  she  sitteth.  Bacon. 

Men  of  mighty  fame, 
And  from  tli'  immortal  gods  their  lineage  came. 

Dry  den. 

No  longer  shall  the  widow'd  land  bemoan 
A  broken  lineage,  and  a  doubtful  throne, 
But  boast  her  royal  progeny's  increase. 
And  count  the  pledges  of  her  future  peace. 

Addison. 

This  care  was  infused  by  God  himself,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  descent  of  the  Messiah,  and  to 
prove  that  he  was,  as  the  prophets  had  foretold, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David. 

Atterbury. 

LrNE.\L.  adj.  [linealis,  from  tinea, 
Lat..] 

I .  Composed  of  lines ;  delineated. 

When  any  thing  is  mathematically  demonstrat- 
ed weak,  it  is  njuch  more  mechanically  weak  ; 
errors  ever  occuring  more  easily  in  the  manage- 
ment of  gross  materials  than  lineal  designs. 

Wotton. 

3.  Descending  in  a  direct  genealogy. 

To  re-establish,  de  facto,  the  right  of  lineal  suc- 
cession to  paternal  government,  is  to  put  a  man 
•  in  possession  of  that  government  which  his  fathers 
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did  enjoy,  and  he  by  lineal  succession  had  a  right 
to.  Locke. 

3.  Hereditary;  derived  from  ancestors. 

Peace  be  to  France,  if  France  in  peace  permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own.  Shakesp. 

4.  Allied  by  direct  descent. 

Queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother. 
Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Ermengere.  Shakesp. 

0  that  your  brows  my  laurel  had  sustain'd ! 
Well  had  I  been  depos'd  if  you  had  reign'd  : 
The  fatlier  had  descended  for  the  son  ; 

-    For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne.  Dryden. 

Lineally,  adv.  [from  lineal.^  In  a 
direct  line. 

If  he  had  been  the  person  upon  whom  the 
crown  had  lineally  and  rightfully  descended,  it 
was  good  law.  Clarendon. 

Li'neament.  n.  s.  [lineament,  Fr.  linea- 
mentum,  Lat.]  Feature  ;  discriminat- 
ing mark  in  the  form. 

Noblf  York 
Found  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot : 
Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments, 
Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke,  my  father. 

Shakesp. 

Six  wings  he  wore,  to  ^hade 
His  lineaments  divine.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Man  he  seems 
In  all  his  lineaments,  though  in  his  face 
The  glimpses  of  his  father's  glory  shine.  Milton. 

There  are  not  more  differences  in  men's  faces, 
and  the  outward  lineaments  of  their  bodies,  than 
there  are  in  the  makes  and  tempers  of  their 
nihids ;  only  there  is  this  difference,  that  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  face,  and  the 
lineaments  of  the  body,  grow  more  plain  with 
time,  but  the  peculiar  physiognomy  of  the  mind 
is  most  discernible  in  children.  Locke. 

1  niav  advance  religion  and  morals,  by  tracing 
some  few  lineaments  in  the  character  of  a  lady, 
who  hath  spent  all  her  life  in  the  practice  of 
both.  _  Strift. 

The  utmost  force  of  boiling  water  is  not  able 
to  destroy  the  structure  of  the  lenderest  plant: 
the  lineaments  of  a  white  lily  will  remain  after  the 
strongest  decoction.  Arhuthnot. 
Li'near.  adj.  [linearis,  Lat.]  Compos- 
ed of  lines  ;  having  the  form  of  lines. 

W  herc-ever  it  is  freed  from  the  sand  stone,  it 
is  covered  with  linear  striaj,  tending  towards  seve- 
ral centers,  so  as  to  compose  flat  slellar  figures 

Wooduuvd  on  Fossils. 
Linea'tion.  n.  s.    [lineatio,  from  linea, 
Lat.]    Draught  of  a  line  or  lines. 

There  are  in  the  horney  ground  two  while  li- 
neations,  with  two  of  a  pale  red.  Woodward. 

Li  nen,  n.  s.    [linum,  Lat.]  Cloth  made 
of  hemp  or  flax. 

Here  is  a  basket,  he  may  creep  in  ;  throw  foul 
linen  upon  him,  as  if  going  to  bucking.  Shakesp, 

Unseen,  unfelt,  the  fiery  serpent  skims 
Between  her  linen  and  her  naked  limbs.  Dryden. 

Li'nen.  adj.    [lineus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Made  of  linen. 

A  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot 
hose  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue 
list.  Shakesp. 

2.  Resembling  linen. 

Death  of  thy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.    What  soldiers,  whey- 
face  ?  Shakesp. 

Linendra'per.  n.  s.  [linen  and  draper.'] 

He  who  deals  in  linen. 
Ling.  n.  s.    [ling,  Islandiclc] 

1.  Heath.  This  sense  is  retained  in  the 
northern  counties;  yet  Bacon  seems 
to  distinguish  them. 

Heath,  and  ling,  and  sedges. 

Bacon's  Natural_Histirry. 

2.  [Linghe,  Dut.]    A  kind  of  sea  fish. 

When  harvest  is  ended,  take  shipping,  or  ride. 
Ling,  salt  fish,  and  herring,  for  Lent  to  provide. 

Twaer. 
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Our  English  bring  from  thence  good  sior 
fish,  but  especially  our  deepest  and  tliickest  ling 
which  are  therefore  called  island  lings.  Abbot 

Ling.  I'he  termination  notes  common) 
diminution  ;  as,  kit/mo-,  and  is  derivec 
from  klein.  Germ,  little:  sometimes 
quality  ;  as,  firstliiig,  in  which  sensi 
Skinner  deduces  it  from  langen,  ok 
Teutonick,  to-belong. 

To  Li'nger.  v.  n.     [from  leng,  Sax 
long^ 

1.  To  remain  long  in  languor  and  pain 

Like  wretches,  that  have  linger'd  long, 
We'll  snatch  the  strongest  cordial  of  our  love. 

Dryden 

Better  to  rush  at  once  to  shades  below. 
Than  linger  life  gway,  and  nourish  woe 

Pope's  Odyssey 

2.  To  hesitate  ;  to  be  in  suspense. 

Perhaps  thou  ling'rest,  in  deep  thoughts  detain'i 
Of  th'  enterprize  so  hazardous  and  high. 

Milton 

3.  To  remain  long.    In  an  ill  sense. 

Let  order  die. 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage 
To  feed  contention  in  a  Ung'ring  act.  Shakesfi 

Ye  brethren  of  the  lyre,  and  tuneful  voice, 
Lament  his  lot ;  but  at  your  own  rejoice. 
Now  livg  secure,  and  linger  out  your  days  ; 
The  gods  are  pleas'd  alone  with  Purcei's  lays 

Vryden 

Your  very  fear  of  death  shall  make  ye  try 
To  catch  the  shade  of  immortality  ; 
Wishing  on  earth  to  linger,  and  to  save 
Part  of  its  prey  from  the  devouring  grave. 

Prior 

4.  To  remain  long  without  any  action  oi 
determination. 

We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between  Annil 
Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  wJ 
shall  have  our  answer.  Sheikesm 

5.  To  wait  long  in  expectation  or  uncer- 
tainty. 

1  must  solicit 
All  his  concerns  as  mine  ; 
And  if  my  eyes  liavf  pow'r,  he  should  not  sue 
In  vain,  nor  linger  with  a  long  delav.  Dryden 

G.  To  be  long  in  producing  effect. 

She  doth  think, she  has  strange  Ung'ring  poisons 

Shakesp 

To  Li'nger.  v.  a.    To  protract ;  to  drav 
out  to  length.    Out  of  use. 

I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumptioi 
of  the  purse.  Borrowing  only  lingers  and  linger 
it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable.  Shakesp 

She  lingers  my  desires.  Shakesp 

Let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy, 
And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  on.  Shakesp 

Li'ngerer.  n.  s.    [from  linger.]  On 

who  lingers. 
Li'ngeringly.  adv.    [from  lingering. 

With  delay ;  tediously. 

Of  poisons,  some  kill  more  gently  and  linger 
ingly,  others  more  violently  and  speedily,  ye 
both  kill.  HaU 

Li'nget.  n.  s.     [from  languet ;  lingot 
Fr.]    A  small  mass  of  metal. 

Other  matter  hath  been  used  for  money,  a 
among  the  Lacedemonians,  iron  linguets  quencher 
with  vinegar,  that  they  may  serve  to  no  other  use 

Camden 

LI'NGO.  n.  s.  [Portuguese.]  Language 
tongue;  speech.    A  low  cant  Word. 

1  have  thoughts  to  learn  somewhat  of  you 
lingo,  before  I  cross  the  seas.  Congrevt 

Lingua'cious.  adj.     [lingiiax,  Lat. 

Full  of  tongue ;  loquacious  ;  talkative. 
Linguade'ntal.  adj.  [lingua  and  dens 

Lat.]    Uttered  by  fhe  joint  action  o 

che  tongue  and  teeth. 

5( 
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The  Hnguadentah,/,  v,  us  also  the  linguadentals, 
th,  dh,  he  will  suoii  leani.  Holder's  Ehm.  of' Speech. 

Li  nguist,  n.  s.  [fVoin  lingua,  Lat.]  A 
man  skilful  in  languages. 

Though  a  linguist  should  pride  liimself  to  have 
all  the  toiigues°lmt  Bahel  cleft  the  world  into, 
yet,  if  he  had  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them, 
as  well  as  the  words  and  lexic(jns,  he  were  no- 
thing so  nuich  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as 
any 'yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in 
his  mother  dialect  only.  Milton. 

Our  linguist  received  extraordinary  rudiments 
towards  a  good  education.       Addison's  Spectator. 

Li'ngwort.  n.  s.    An  herb. 

Li  niment,  n.  s.  [liniment,  Fr.  linimen- 
tum,  Lat.]  Ointment;  balsam;  un- 
guent. 

The  nostrils,  and  the  jugular  arteries,  ought  to 
be  anointed  every  morning  with  this  liniment  or 
balsam.  Harvey. 

The  wise  author  of  nature  hath  provided  on 
the  rump  two  glandules,  which  the  bird  catches 
hold  upon  with  her  bill,  and  squeezes  out  an  oily 
nao  or  liniment,  fit  for  the  inunction  of  tlie  feathers. 
^  ^  Ray. 

Li  ning,  n.  s,  [from  line..} 

1,  The  inner  covering  of  any  thing ;  the 
inner  double  of  a  garment. 

Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night Milton. 

The  fold  in  the  gristle  of  the  nose  is  covered 
with  a  lining,  which  differs  from  the  facing  of  the 
tongue.  Grew's  Cosmologia. 

1  tie  gown  with  stiff  embroid'ry  shining, 
Looks  charming  with  a  slighter  lining.  Prior. 

2.  That  which  is  within. 

The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars.  Shakesp. 

Link.  n.  s.  [gelencke,  Germ.] 

1.  A  single  ring  of  a  chain. 

The  Roman  state,  whose  course  will  yet  go  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  mure  strong  links  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment.  Shakesp.  Coriolanm. 

i'iic  moral  of  that  poetical  fiction,  that  the  up- 
permost link  of  all  the  series  of  subordinate  causes, 
IS  fastened  to  Jupiter's  chair,  signifies  an  useful 
truth.  Hale. 

Truths  hang  together  in  a  chain  of  mutual  de- 
pendence ;  you  cannot  draw  one  link  without  at- 
tractiiig  others.  Glanville. 

U  hile  she  does  her  upward  fiiglit  sustain, 
Touching  each  link  of  the  continued  chain,  , 
At  length  she  is  oblig'd  and  forc'd  to  see 
A  first,  a  source,  a  life,  a  deity.  Prior. 

2.  Any  thing  doubled  and  closed  toge- 
ther. 

Make  a  link  of  horse  hair  very  strong,  and 
fasten  it  to  the  end  of  the  stick  that  springs. 

Mirrtimer. 

3.  A  chain ;  any  thing  connecting. 

Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit.  Shakesp. 
I  feel 

The  link  of  nature  draw  me  ;  fiesh  of  flesh, 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art.    Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 
Fire,  flood  and  earth,  and  air,  by  this  were 
bound, 

And  love,  the  common  link,  the  new  creation 
crown'd.  Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

4.  Any  single  part  of  a  series  or  chain  of 
consequences  ;  a  gradation  in  ratiocina- 
tion ;  a  proposition  joined  to  a  foregoing 
and  following  proposition. 

The  thread  and  train  of  consequences  in  intel- 
lective ratiocination  is  often  long,  and  chained 
together  by  divers  links,  which  cannot  be  done  in 
imaginative  ratiocination  by  some  attributed  to 
brutes.  Judge  Hale. 

5.  A  series:  this  sense  is  improper.  Addi- 
son has  used  link  for  chaui. 

Though  I  have  here  only  chosen  this  single  link 
of  martyrs,  I  might  find  out  others  among  those 
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names  which  are  still  extant,  that  delivered  down 
this  account  of  our  Saviour  in  a  successive  tradi- 
tion. Addison  on  tite  Christian  Religion. 

6.  [From  >,v^ii^i.]    A  torch  made  of  pitch 
and  hards. 

O,  thou  art  an  everlasting  bonefire  light;  thou 
hast  saved  me  a  thousand  marks  in  links  and 
torches,  walking  with  thee  iu  the  night  betwixt 
tavern  and  tavern.  Shukesp.  Henry  IV 

Whereas  history  should  be  the  torch  of  truth, 
he  makes  her  in  divers  places  a  fuliginous  link  of 
lies.  Howcl. 

Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquor'd  every  chink. 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  hxa  link.  Vryden. 

One  that  bore  a  link 
On  a  sudden  clapp'd  his  flaming  cudgel, 
Like  linstock,  to  the  horse's  touch-hole.  Hudibras. 

7.  Perhaps  in  the  following  passage  it  may 
mean  lampblack. 

There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat.  Shakesp. 

To  Link.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  complicate  ;  as,  the  links  of  a  chain. 

Descending  tread  us  down. 
Thus  drooping;  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulph 

Against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs  ; 
Married  to  immortal  verse, 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  Milton 

2.  To  unite ;  to  conjoin  in  concord. 

They're  so  link'd  in  friendship, 
That  young  prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's 
daughter.  Shakesp. 

3.  To  join  ;  to  connect. 

Link  towns  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak, 
Inclose  whole  downs  in  walls,  'tis  all  a  joke.  Pope. 

So  from  the  first  eternal  order  ran. 
And  creature  link'd  to  creature,  man  to  man.  Pope. 

4.  To  join  by  confederacy  or  contract. 
They  make  an  ofi'er  of  themselves  into  the  ser- 
vice of  that  enemy,  with  whose  servants  they  link 
themselves  in  so  near  a  bond.  Hooker. 

Be  advised  for  the  best, 
Ere  thou  thy  daughter  link  in  holy  band 
Of  wedlock,  to  that  new  unknown  guest.Fairj/  Q. 

Blood  in  princes  link'd  not  in  such  sort. 
As  that  it  is  of  any  pow'r  to  tye. 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 
t>.  To  connect,  as  concomitant. 

New  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair ;  joy,  but  with  fear  yet  link'd. 

Milton. 

God  has  linkt  our  hopes  and  our  duty  together. 

Decay  of  Pietii. 

So  gracious  hath  God  been  to  us,  as  to  link  to- 
gether our  duty  and  our  interest,  and  to  make 
those  ver3'  things  the  instances  of  our  obedience, 
which  are  the  natural  means  and  causes  of  our 
happiness.  Tillotson. 
6.  To  unite  or  concatenate  in  a  regular 
series  of  consequences. 

These  things  are  linked,  and,  as  it  were,  chained 
one  to  another  :  we  labour  to  cat,  and  vve  eat  to 
live,  and  we  live  to  do  good  ;  and  the  good  which 
we  do  is  as  seed  sown,  with  reference  unto  a  fu- 
ture harvest.  Hooker. 

Tell  me,  which' part  it  does  necessitate  ? 
I'll  chuse  the  other  ;  there  I'll  link  th'  effect ; 
A  chain,  which  fools  to  catch  themselves  project ! 

Dryden. 

By  which  chain  of  ideas  thus  visibly  linked  to- 
gether in  train,  i.  e.  each  intermediate  idea 
agreehig  on  each  side  with  those  two  it  is  im- 
mediately placed  between,  the  ideas  of  men  and 
self-determination  appear  to  be  connected.  Locke. 
Li'nkboy.  i  n.  s.  [link  and  boi/.]  A 
Li'NKMAN.  f  boy  that  carries  a  torch 
to  accommodate  passengers  with  light. 

What  a  ridiculous  thing  it  was,  that  the  con- 
tinued shadow  of  the  earth  should  be  broken  by 
sudden  miraculous  disclusions  of  light,  to  prevent 
the  ofliciousness  of  the  linkhoy  !  Moi'e. 
Though  them  art  tempted  by  the  linkman's  call, 
,    Yet  trust  him  not  along  the  lonely  wall.  Gay. 
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In  the  black  form  of  cinder-wencli  she  came. 

0  may  no  linkboy  interrupt  their  love  ! 

Cay's  Triv. 

Li'nnet.  n.  s.  [linot,  Fr.  linaria,  Lat.] 
A  small  singing  bird. 

The  swallows  make  use  of  celandine,  tlie  linnet 
of  euphragia,  for  the  repairing  of  their  sight. 

Mine's  Antidote. 

Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  tlimat  ?  Pope, 

Linseed,  n.  s.  [sanen  lint,  Lat.]  The 
seed  of  flax,  which  is  much  used  in 
medicine. 

The  joints  may  be  closed  with  a  cement  of 
lime,  linseed  oil,  and  cotton.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 
Li'nseywoolsey.  adj.  [linen  am!  wool.\ 
Made  of  linen  and  wool  mixed.  Vile; 
mean  ;  of  different  and  unsuitable 
parts. 

A  lawless  linseywoolsie  brother. 
Half  of  one  order,  half  another.  Huddiras. 
Peel'd,  patch'd  and  pyebald,  linseywoolsey  bro- 
thers. 

Grave  mummers!  sleeveless  some,  and  shirtless 
others.  Pupe. 

Li  nstock,  w.  s.  [lunte,  or  lente,  Teuio- 
nick,  lint  and  stock.]  A  staff  of  wood 
with  a  match  at  the  end  of  it,  used  by 
gunners  in  firing  cannon.  Hantner. 

The  nimble  gunner 
With  lynstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 
Aiid  down  goes  all  before  him.  Shakesp. 

The  distance  judg'd  for  shot  of  ev'ry  size. 
The  linstocks  touch,  the  pond'rous  ball  ex  pires. 

Dryden. 

Lint.  n.  s.  [linteum,  Lat.  Welsh 
and  Erse.] 

1.  The  soft  substance  commonly  called 
flax. 

2.  Linen  scraped  into  soft  woolly  sub- 
stance to  lay  on  sores. 

I  dressed  them  up  with  unguentum  basilici  cum 
vitello  ovi,  upon  pledgits  of  Lint.  Wiseman's  Surg, 
Li'ntel.  n.  s.  [linteal,  Fr.]    That  paii 
of  the  door  frame  that  hes  cross  the 
door  posts  over  head. 

Take  a  bunch  of  hysop,  and  dip  it  in  the  blood 
that  is  in  the  bason,  and  strike  the  lintel  and  the 
two  side-posts.  Eiod. 

Wiien  you  lay  any  timber  or  brick  work,  as 
lintels  over  windows,  lay  them  in  loam,  which  is 
a  great  preserver  of  timber.  Moxon. 

Silver  the  lintals  deep  projecting  o'er. 
And  gold  the  ringlets  that  command  the  door. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 
Li'on.  n.  s.  [lion,  Fr.  lea,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  fiercest  and  most  magnanimous  of 
fourfooted  beasts. 

King  Richard's  surname  was  Cor-de-Lion,  for 
his  /iim-like  courage.  Camden's  Remqins. 

Be  lion  mettled  ;  proud,  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are  ; 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish'd  he.Shak.  Macbeth. 

'i'he  sphinx,  a  famous  monster  in  Egypt,  had 
the  face  of  a  virgin,  and  the  body  of  a  lion. 

Peacham  on  Drawing. 

They  rejoice 
Each  with  their  kind,  lion  witli  lioness  ; 
So  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  combiu'd.  Mi/ton. 

See  lion  hearted  Richard, 
Piously  valiant,  like  a  torrent  swell'd 
With  wintry  tempests,  that  disdains  all  mounds. 
Breaking  away  impetuous,  and  involves 
Within  its  sweep  trees,  houses,  men,  he  press'd, 
Amidst  the  thickest  battle.  Phillips. 

2.  A  sign  in  the  zodiack. 

The  lion  for  the  honours  of  his  skin, 
The  squeezing  crab,  and  stinging  scorpion  shine 
For  aiding  heaven,  when  giants  dar'd  to  brave 
The  threaten'd  stars.  Creech's  Manilius. 

Li  oness,  n.  s.  [feminine  of  Hon.]  A 
she  lion. 
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Under  which  bush's  shade,  a  lioness 
Lay  couching  liead  on  ground,  with  catlilce  watch, 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  sVwuid  stir.  Shakesp. 

The  furious  lioness, 
Forgetting  young  ones,  through  the  fields  doth 
roar.  May. 
The  greedy  lioness  the  wolf  pursues. 
The  wolf  the  kid,  the  wanton  kid  the  browze. 

Dryden 

If  we  may  believe  Pliny,  lions  do,  in  a  very 
severe  manner,  punish  the  adulteries  of  the  iio?tess. 

Aylife. 

Li'ONLEAF.  n.  s.  [leontopetalon,  Lat.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

Li'ON'S-MOUTH.  >  rx"  /•  n 

T  ,     ,  I  n.  s.    rtrom  lionA 

Li  on  s-paw.  '  T^i      ^  <? 

r  ,     ,  /  Ihe   name   or  an 

Lions-tail.  {  ^^^^^ 

Li  on  s-tooth.  j 

Lip.  n.  s.  [lippe,  Sax.] 

1 .  The  outer  part  of  the  mouth,  the  mus- 
cles that  shoot  beyond  the  teeth,  which 
are  of  so  much  use  in  speaking,  that 
they  are  used  for  all  the  organs  of  speech. 

Those  happiest  smiles 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes.  Shakesp. 

No  falsehood  shall  defile  my  lips  with  lies. 
Or  with  a  veil  of  truth  disguise.      Sandys  on  Job. 

Her  lips  blush  deeper  sweets.  Thomsons  Spring. 

2.  The  edge  of  any  thing. 

In  many  places  is  a  ridge  of  mountains  some 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  a  plain  from  their  roots 
to  the  shore  ;  which  plain  was  formerly  covered 
by  the  sea,  which  bounded  against  those  hills  as 
its  first  ramparts,  or  as  the  ledges  or  tips  of  its 
vessel.  Burnet. 

In  wounds,  the  lips  sink  and  are  flaccid ;  a 
gleet  foUoweth,  and  the  flesh  within  withers. 

Wiseman. 

3.  To  make  a  lip.  To  hang  tlie  lip  in 
sullenness  and  contempt. 

A  letter  for  me  !  It  gives  me  an  estate  of  seven 
years  health  ;  in  which  time  I  will  make  a  lip  at 
the  physician.  Shakesp. 

To  Lip.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  kiss. 
Obsolete. 

A  hand,  that  kings 
Have  lipt,  and  trembled  kissmg.  Shakesp. 

Oh!  'tis  the  fiend's  arch  mock. 
To  lip  a  wanton  and  suppose  her  chaste.  Shakesp. 
Lipla'bour.  n.  s.  [lip  and  labour.] 
Action  of  the  lips  without  concurrence 
of  the  mind ;  words  without  senti- 
ments. 

Fasting,  wher,  prayer  is  not  directed  to  its  own 
purposes,  is  but  liplabunr.  Taylors  Rule  of  Living. 

Lipo'thymous.  adj.  [^eittw  and  Su/^i;.] 
Swooning;  faioting. 

If  the  patient  be  surprised  with  a  lipothymous 
langour,  and  great  oppression  about  the  stomach 
and  hypochonders,  exjject  no  relief  from  cordials. 

Harvey  on  the  Plague. 

Lipo'thymy.  n.  s.  [XEiTroSi^fiiut.]  Swoon ; 
fainting  fit. 

The  seiiators  fallinj;  into  a  lipothymy,  or  deep 
swooning,  made  up  tliis  pageantry  of  death  with 
a  representing  of  it  unto  life.  Taylor. 

In  lipothymys  or  swoonings,  he  used  thefricatiou 
of  this  finger  with  saU'roii  and  gold.  Brown. 

Li'ppED.  adj.  [from  lip.]    Having  lips. 

Li'ppiTUDE.  n.  s.  [lippitude,  Fr.  lippi- 
tndo,  Lat.]    Blearedness  of  eyes. 

Diseases  that  are  infectious  are ;  such  as  are  in 
the  spirits  and  not  so  much  in  the  humours,  and 
therefore  pass  easily  from  body  to  body  :  such  are 
pestilences  and  Uppitaies.  Bacon. 

Li'pwiSDOM.  n.  s.  [lip  and  wisdom.] 
Wisdom  in  talk  without  practice. 

I  find  that  all  is  but  lipwisdom,  which  wants  ex- 
perience ;  I  now,  woe  is  me,  do  try  what  love  can 
tlo.  Sidney, 
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Li'quable.  adj.  [from  liquo,  Lat.]  Such 

as  may  be  melted. 
Liquation,  n.  s.  [from  liquo,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  melting. 

2.  Capacity  to  be  melted. 

The  common  opinion  hath  been,  thatchrystal  is 
nothing  but  ice  and  snow  concreted,  and,  by  du- 
ration of  time,  congealed  beyond  liquation. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
To  Li'quate.  V.  n.  [liquo,  Lat.]  To 
melt ;  to  liquefy. 

If  the  salts  be  not  drawn  forth  before  the  clay 
is  baked,  they  are  apt  to  liquate.  Woodward  on  Foss. 
Ltquefa'ction.  n.  s.  [liquefactio,  Lat. 
liquefaction,  Fr.]    The  act  of  melting; 
the  state  of  being  melted. 

Heat  dissolveth  and  raeltetia  bodies  that  keep  in 
their  spirits,  as  in  divers  liquefactions  ;  and  so  doth 
time  in  honey,  which  by  age  waxeth  more  liquid. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

The  burning  of  the  earth  will  be  a  true  lique- 
Jaction  or  dissolution  of  it,  as  to  the  exterior  re- 
gion. Burnet. 
Li  quefiable.  adj.  [from  liquefy.]  Such 
as  may  be  melted. 

There  are  tliree  causes  of  fixation,  the  even 
spreading  of  the  spirits  and  tangible  parts,  the 
closeness  of  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  jejuneness 
or  extreme  comminution  of  spirits;  the  two  first 
may  be  joined  with  a  nature  liquefiahle,  the  last 
not.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

To  LI'QUEFY.  v.  a.  [liquejier,  Fr.  lique- 
facio,  Lat.]    To  melt ;  to  dissolve. 

That  degree  of  heat  which  is  in  lime  and  ashes, 
being  a  smothering  heat,  is  the  most  proper,  for 
it  doth  neither  liquefy  nor  rarefy  ;  and  that  is  true 
maturation.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

To  Li'quefy.  v.  n.    To  grow  liquid. 

The  blood  of  St.  Januarius  liquefied  at  l^ie  ap- 
proach of  the  saint's  head.  Addison  on  Italy. 

Lique'scency.  n.  s.  [liquescentia,  Lat.] 
Aptness  to  melt. 

Lique'scent.    adj.    [liquescens,  Lat.] 
Melting. 

Li'quid.    adj.    [liquide,    Fr.  liquidus, 
Lat] 

1 .  Not  solid ;  not  forming  one  continuous 
substance ;  fluid. 

Gently  rolls  the  liquid  glass.  Dr.  Daniel. 

2.  Soft ;  clear. 

Her  breast,  the  sug'red  nest 
Of  her  delicious  souJ,  that  there  does  lie. 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody.  Crashaw. 

3.  Pronounced  without  any  jar  or  harsh- 
ness. 

The  many  liquid  consonants  give  a  pleasing 
sound  to  the  words,  though  they  are  all  of  one 
syllable.  Dryden's  JEneid. 

Let  Caiolina  smooth  the  tuneful  lay. 
Lull  with  Amelia's  liquid  name  the  nine, 
And  sweetly  flow  through  all  the  royal  line. 

Pope's  Horace. 

4.  Dissolved,  so  as  not  to  be  obtainable 
by  law. 

If  a  creditor  should  appeal  to  hinder  the  burial 
of  his  debtor's  corpse,  his  appeal  ought  not  to  be 
received,  since  the  business  of  burial  requires  a 
quick  dispatch,  though  the  debt  be  entirely  liquid. 

Ayliffe's  Parergon. 
LIQUID,  n.  s.    Liquid  substance ;  li- 
quor. 

Be  it  thy  choice,  when  summer  heats  annoy. 
To  sit  beneath  her  leafy  canopy. 
Quaffing  rich  liquids.  Philips. 

To  Liquidate,  v.  a.  [from  liquid.]  To 

clear  away  ;  to  lessen  debts. 
Liqui'dity.  n.  s.  [from  liquid.]  Subti- 

lity ;  thinness. 
The  spirits,  for  their  liquidity,  are  more  iiicapa- 
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ble  than  the  fluid  medium,  which  is  the  convey 
of  sounds,  to  persevere  in  the  continued  repe 
tion  of  vocal  airs.  Glanvil 

Li'quidness.  n.  s.  [from  liquid.]  Qui 
lity  of  being  liquid  ;  fluency. 

Oil  of  anniseeds,  in  a  cool  place,  thickened  in 
the  consistence  of  white  butter,  which  with  ti 
least  heat,  resumed  its  former  liquidness.  1 

LI'QUOR.  n.  s.  [liquor,  Lat.  liqueur,  Fr 

1.  Any  thing  liquid  :  it  is  commonly  use 
of  fluids  inebriating,  or  impregnate 
with  something,  or  made  by  decoction 

Nor  envy'd  them  the  grape 
Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fume 

Milto 

Sin  taken  into  the  soul,  is  like  a  liquor  pour 
into  a  vessel ;  so  much  of  it  as  it  fills;  it  also  se. 
sons.  South's  Sermon 

2.  Strong  drink:  in  familiar  language. 
To  Li'quor.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  T 

drench  or  moisten. 
Cart  wheels  squeak  not  when  thej'  are  liquoret 

Bacoi 

Liriconfa'ncy.  n.  s.    A  flower. 

LiSNE.  w.  s.    A  cavity;  a  hollow. 

In  the  lime  of  a  rock  at  Kiiigscote  in  Glouce: 
tershire,  I  found  a  bushel  of  petrified  cockle 
each  near  as  big  as  my  fist.  Hal 

To  LISP.  V.  a.  [^lifp,  Sax.]  To  speal 
with  too  frequent  appulses  of  thetongu 
to  the  teeth  or  palate,  like  children. 

Come,  I  cannot  cog,  and  say,  thou  art  this  an 
that,  like  a  many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  bud 
that  come  like  women  in  men's  apparel,  and  sme 
like  Bucklersbury  in  simpling  time.  Shakes 

Scarce  bad  she  learnt  to  lisp  a  niime 
Of  martyr,  yet  she  thinks  it  shame 
Life  should  so  long  play  with  that  breath. 
Which  spent  can  buy  so  brave  a  death.  Crashau 

They  ramble  not  to  learn  the  mode. 
How  to  be  drest,  or  how  to  lisp  abroad.  Cleavelan 

Appulse  partial,  giving  some  passage  to  breath 
is  made  to  the  upper  teeth,  and  causes  a  lispin^ 
sound,  the  breath  being  strained  through  th 
teeth.  Holder's  Elements  qf' Speech 

As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.  Pope 

Lisp.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The  act  o 
lisping. 

1  overheard  her  answer,  with  a  very  pretty  lisp 
O !  Strephon  you  are  a  dangerous  creature. 'Tat/er 
Li'sper.  n.  s.  [from  lisp,]     One  whc 
lisps. 

List.  n.  s.  [lisfe,  Fr.] 

1.  A  roll ;  a  catalogue. 

He  was  the  ablest  emperor  of  all  the  list.  Bacon. 
Some  say  the  loadstone  is  poison,  and  therefoH 
in  the  lists  of  poisons  we  find  it  in  many  authors. 

Brown. 

Bring  next  the  royal  list  of  Stuarts  forth. 
Undaunted  minds,  that  rul'd  the  rugged  north. 

Prior. 

2.  [Lice,  Fr.]  Inclosed  ground  in  which 
tilts  are  run,  and  combats  fought. 

Till  now  alone  the  mighty  nations  strove, 
The  rest,  at  gaze,  without  the  lists  did  stand  ; 
And  threat'ning  France,  plac'd  like  a  painted 
Jove, 

Kept  idle  thunder  in  his  lifted  hand.  Dryden. 

Paris  thy  son,  and  Sparta's  king  advance. 
In  measur'd  lists  to  toss  the  weighty  lance ; 
And  who  his  rival  shall  in  arms  subdue. 
His  be  the  dame,  and  his  the  treasure  too.  Pope 

3.  Bound ;  limit. 

The  ocean,  overpeeriug  of  his  list. 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste. 
Than  young  Laertes  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'er-bears  your  officers.  Shakesp.  Hamlet, 

She  within  lists  my  ranging  mind  hath  brought. 
That  now  beyond  myself  I  will  not  go.  Davies, 

4.  [Lyj-tan,  Sax.]  Desire  ;  willingness ; 
choice. 
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Alas,  she  has  no  speech  ! 

—Too  much  ; 

I  find  it  still  when  I  have  list  to  sleep.  Shakesp. 

Nothing  of  passion  or  peevishness,  or  list  to 
contradict,  shall  have  any  bias  on  my  judgment. 

Kiii^  Charles. 

He  saw  false  reynard  virhere  he  lay  full  low  ; 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow.  Dryden. 

5.  [Licium,  Lat.  lisse,  Fr.]    A  strip  of 
cloth. 

'  A  linen  stock  on  one  leg ;  and  a  kersey  boot 
hose  on  the  otiier,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list. 

Shakesp. 

Instead  of  a  list  of  cotton,  or  the  like  filtre,  we 
made  use  of  a  siphon  of  glass.  Boyle. 

A  list  the  cobler's  temples  ties, 
To  keep  the  hair  out  of  his  eyes.  Swift. 

,  A  border. 

They  thought  it  better  to  let  them  stand  as  a 
list,  or  marginal  border,  unto  the  Old  Testament. 

Hooker. 

To  List.  v.  n.  [Lyj^tan,  Sax.]    To  chuse; 
to  desire ;  to  be  disposed ;  to  incline. 

To  fight  in  field,  or  to  defend  this  wall. 
Point  what  you  list,  I  nought  refuse  at  all. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Unto  them  that  add  to  the  word  of  God  what 
them  listeth,  and  make  God's  will  submit  unto 
their  will,  and  break  God's  coramandinents  for 
their  own  tradition's  sake,  unto  them  it  seemeth 
not  good.  Hooker. 

They  imagine,  that  laws  which  permit  them 
not  to"  do  as  they  v/ould,  will  endure  them  to 
speak  as  they  list.  Hooker. 

Let  other  men  think  of  your  devices  as  they 
list,  in  my  judgment  they  be  mere  fancies. 

Whiteifte. 

Now  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that's  myself. 
It  shall  be  noon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list.  Shakesp. 

Kings,  lords  of  time,  and  of  occasions,  may 
Take  their  advantage  when,  and  how,  they  list. 

Daniel. 

When  they  list,  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them  they  return  ;  and  howl,  and  gnaw 
bowels,  their  repast.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

To  List.  v.  a.  [from  list  a  rolL] 
I.  To  enlist ;  to  enrol  or  register. 

For  a  man  to  give  his  name  to  Christianity  in 
those  days,  was  to  /('st himself  a  martyr,  and  to  bid 
farewel  not  only  to  the  pleasures,  but  also  to  the 
hopes  of  this  life.  South. 

They  list  with  women  each  degen'rate  name. 
Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame. 

Dryden. 

.  To  retain  and  enrol  soldiers ;  to  enlist. 

The  lords  would,  by  listing  their  own  servants, 
persuade  the  gentlemen  in  the  town  to  do  the 
like.  Clarendon. 

The  king  who  raised  this  wall  appointed  a  mil- 
lion of  soldiers,  who  were  listed  and  paid  for  the 
defence  of  it  against  the  Tartars.  Temple. 

Two  hundred  horse  he  shall  command  ; 
Though  few,  a  warlike  and  well-chosen  band  ; 
These  in  my  name  are  listed.  Dryden. 

[From  list;  enclosed  ground.]  To 
enclose  for  combats. 

How  dares  your  pride  presume  against  my  laws, 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause  ? 
Unask'd  the  royal  grant.   Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

[From  list  a  shred  or  border.]  To  sew 
together,  in  such  a  sort  as  to  make  a 
particoloured  shew. 

Some  may  wonder  at  such  an  accumulation  of 
benefits,  like  a  kind  of  embroidering  or  listing  of 
one  favour  upon  another.  Wotton's  Life  of  Bucking. 

[Contracted  from  listen.']  To  hearken 
to  :  to  listen  ;  to  attend. 

Then  weigh,  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain. 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs  ; 
Or  lose  your  heart,  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmaster'd  importunity.   Shakesp,  Hamlet. 

I,  this  sound  I  better  know : 
List!  1  would  I  could  hear  mo.  Ben  Jonson. 
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Li'STED.  adj.    Striped  ;  particoloured  in 
long  streaks. 

Over  his  head  beholds 
A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Conspicuous,  with  three  listed  colours  pay, 
Betok'ning  peace  from  God,  and  cov'nant  new. 

Miltcm. 

As  the  show'ry  arch 
With  listed  colours  gay,  or,  azure,  gules. 
Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholders  eyes.  Philips. 

To  Li  sten,  v.  a.    To  hear ;  to  attend. 
Obsolete. 

Lady,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  I  say.  Shakesp. 

One  cried,  God  bless  us !  and,  Amen  !  the  other ; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands. 
Listening  their  fear.    I  could  not  say.  Amen  I 

Shakesp. 

He,  that  no  more  must  say,  is  listened  more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to 
glose.  Shakesp. 
The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods. 
And  fill'd  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance. 
At  which  I  ceas'd  and  listen  d  them  a  while. 

Milton. 

To  Li'sTEN^  V.  71.    To  hearken;  to  give 
attention. 

Listen  to  me,  and  if  Jou  speak  me  fair, 
I'll  tell  you  news.  Shakesp. 

Antigonus  used  often  to  go  disguised,  and  listen 
at  tlie  tents  of  his  soldiers  ;  and  at  a  time  heard 
some  that  spoke  very  ill  of  him  :  whereupon  he 
said.  If  you  speak  ill  of  me,  you  should  go  a  little 
farther  oflT.  Bacon's  Apophthegms. 

Listen,  O  isles,  unto  me,  and  hearken  ye  people. 

Isaiah,  xlix. 

When  we  have  occasion  to  listen,  and  give  a 
more  particular  attention  to  some  sound,  the 
tympanum  is  drawn  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
tension.  Holder. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat,  and  listen'd  long  ; 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move. 
But  wish'd  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove.  Dryden. 

He  shall  be  receiv'd  with  more  regard, 
And  listen'd  to,  than  modest  truth  is  heard. 

Dryden. 

To  this  humour  most  of  our  late  comedies  owe 
their  success  :  the  audience  listens  after  nothing 
else.  Addison. 
Li'sTNER.  n.  s.  [from  listen.]    One  that 
hearkens ;  a  hearkener. 

They  are  light  of  belief,  great  listners  after 
news.  Howel. 
Listners  never  hear  well  of  themselves. 

L'  Estrange. 

If  she  constantly  attends  the  tea,  and  be  a  good 
listener,  she  may  make  a  tolerable  figure,  which 
will  serve  to  draw  in  the  young  chaplain.  Swift. 

The  hush  word,  when  spoke  by  any  brother  in 
a  lodge,  was  a  warning  to  the  rest  to  have  a  care 
of  listeners.  Swift. 

Li'sTLESS.  adj.  [from  list.] 

1.  Without  inclination ;  without  any  deter- 
mination to  one  thing  more  than  another. 

Intemperance  and  sensuality  clog  men's  spirits, 
make  them  gross,  listless,  and  unactive.  Tillotson. 

If  your  care  to  wheat  alone  extend, 
Let  Maja  witli  her  sisters  first  descend. 
Before  you  trust  inearth  your  future  hope. 
Or  else  expect  a  listless,  lazy  crop.  Dryden's  Virgil. 

Lazy  lolling  sort 
Of  ever  listless  loit'rers,  that  attend 
No  cause,  no  trust.  Pope. 

I  was  listless  and  desponding.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

2.  Careless  ;  heedless :  with  of. 
The  sick  for  air  before  the  portal  gasp. 

Or  idle  in  their  empty  hives  remain, 
Benumb'd  with  cold,  and  /istfess  o/' their  gain. 

Dryden. 

Li'STLESLY.  adv.  [from  listless.]  With- 
out thought;  without  attention. 

To  know  this  perfectly,  watch  him  at  play, 
and  see  whether  he  be  stirring  and  active,  or 
whether  he  lazily  and  listlesly  dreams  away  his 
time.  Locke. 
Li'STLESNESS.  w.  s.  [from  listless.]  in- 
i   attention  ;  want  of  desire. 
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It  may  be  the  palate  of  the  soul  is  ijicUspostd 
Ustlesness  or  sorrow.  I'u^ik/r. 

Lit,  the  preterite  of  light ;  whether  to 
light  signifies  to  happen,  or  to  set  on 
fire,  or  guide  with  light. 

Believe  thyself,  thy  eyes. 
That  first  inflam'd,  and  lit  me  to  thy  love. 
Those  stars,  that  still  must  guide  me  to  my  jny. 

Southerne. 

I  lit  my  pipe  with  the  paper.  Addison's  Spectator. 
Li'tany.  n.  s.  [Xilam*;  litanie,  Fr.]  A 
form  of  supplicatory  prayer. 

Supplications,  with  solemnity  for  the  appeasing 
of  God's  wrath,  were,  of  the  Greek  church,  term- 
ed litanies,  and  rogations  of  the  Latin.  Hooker. 

Recollect  your  sins  that  you  have  done  that 
week,  and  all  your  lifetime ;  and  recite  humbly 
and  devoutly  some  penitential  litanies.  Taylor. 
LITERAL,  adj.  [literal,  Fr.  litera,  Lat.] 

1.  According  to  the  primitive  meaning  ; 
not  figurative. 

Through  all  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fa- 
thers, we  see  that  the  words  which  were,  do  con- 
tinue ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  whereas  before 
they  had  a  literal,  they  now  have  a  metaphorical 
use,  and  are  as  so  many  notes  of  remembrance 
unto  us,  that  what  they  did  signify  in  the  letter, 
is  accomplished  in  the  truth.  Hooker. 

A  foundatioii  being  primarily  of  use  in  archi- 
tecture, hatii  no  other  literal  notation  but  what 
belongs  to  it  in  relation  to  an  house,  or  other 
buildina;  nor  figurative,  but  what  is  founded  in 
that,  and  deduced  from  thence.  Hammond. 

2.  Following  the  letter,  or  exact  words. 
The  fittest  for  publick  audience  are  such  as, 

following  a  middle  course  between  the  rigour  of 
literal  translations  and  the  liberty  of  paraphrasts, 
do  with  greater  shortness  and  plainness  deliver  the 
meaning.  Hooker. 

3.  Consisting  of  letlers :  as,  the  literal 
notation  of  numbers  was  known  to  Euro- 
peans before  the  cyphers. 

Li'teral.  n.  s.  Primitiye  or  literal 
meaning. 

How  dangerous  it  is  in  sensible  things  to  use 
metaphorical  expressions  unto  the  people,  and 
what  absurd  conceits  they  will  swallow  in  their 
literals,  an  example  we  have  in  our  profession. 

Broum. 

Litera'lity.  n.  s.  [from  literal.]  Ori- 
ginal meaning. 

JNot  attaining  the  true  deuteroscspy  and  second 
intention  of  the  words,  tliey  are  fain  to  omit  their 
superconsequences,  coherences,  figures,  or  tropo- 
logies, and  are  not  sometimes  persuaded  beyond 
their  literalities.  Browns  Vulgar  Errours. 

Li'terally.  adv.  [from  literal.] 

1.  According  to  the  primitive  inn  port  of 
words ;  not  figuratively. 

That  a  man  and  his  wife  are  one  flesh,  I  can 
comprehend  ;  yet  literally  taken,  it  is  a  tiling  im- 
possible. Swift. 

2.  With  close  adherence  to  words  ;  word 
by  word. 

Endeavouring  to  turn  his  Nisus  and  Euryalus 
as  close  as  I  was  able,  I  have  performed  that 
episode  too  literallx) ;  that  giving  more  sco|je  to 
Mezentius  and  Lausus,  that  version,  which  has 
more  of  the  majesty  of  Virgil,  has  less  of  his  con- 
ciseness. Dryden. 

So  wild  and  ungovernable  a  poet  catmot  be 
translated  literally  ;  his  genius  is  too  strong  to 
hear  a  chain.  Dryden. 

Li'terary.  adj.  [literarius,  Lat.]  Re- 
specting letters  ;  regarding  learning. 
Literary  history  is  an  account  of  the 
state  of  learning  and  of  the  lives  ol 
learned  men.  Literary  conversation, 
is  talk  about  questions  of  learniiig. 
Literary  is  not  properly  used  of  missive 
letters.    It  may  be  said,  this  epistolary 
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correspondence   was   political  oftener 
than  literary. 
LITERA  TI,  n.  s.  [Ital.]    The  learned. 

I  shall  consult  some  literati  on  the  project  sent 
me  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude.  Spectator. 
Li'terature.   «.  s.  [literatura,  I.at.] 
Learning;  skill  in  letters. 

This  kingdom  hath  been  famous  for  good  lite- 
rature ;  and  if  preferment  attend  deservers,  there 
will  not  want  supplies.  Bacon. 
'  When  men  of  learning  are  acted  hy  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  they  give  a  reputation  to  tiie- 
Tature,  and  convince  the  world  of  its  usefulness. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

Li'tharge.  n.  s.  [litharge,  Fr.  lithargy- 
rum,  Lat.] 

Litharge  is  properly  lead  vitrified,  either  alone 
or  with  a  mixture  of  copper.  This  recrement  is  of 
two  kinds,  litharge  of  gold,  and  Uthuro;e  of  silver. 
It  is  collected  from  the  furnaces  where  silver  is 
separated  from  lead,  or  from  those  where  gold 
and  silver  are  purified  by  means  of  that  iiietnl. 
The  litharge  sold  in  the  shops  is  produced  in  the 
copper  works,  where  lead  has  been  used  to  purify 
that  metal,  or  to  separate  silver  from  it.  Hitl. 

I  have  seen  some  parcels  of  glass  adhering  to  the 
test  or  cupel  as  well  as  the  gold  or  litharge.  Bot/le. 

If  the  lead  be  blown  off  friim  the  silver  by  the 
bellows,  it  will,  in  great  part,  be  collected  in  the 
form  of  a  darkish  |i,,\vder  ;  which,  because  it  is 
blown  off  from  silver,  they  call  litharge  of  silver. 

Boyle. 

LITHE,  adj.  [li^e,  Sax.]  Limber  ;  flexi- 
ble ;  pliant ;  easily  bent. 

Til'  unwieldly  elephant, 
Ta  make  them  mirth,  us'd  all  his  might,  and 
wreath'd 

His  lithe  proboscis.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

LiTHENESs.  n.  s.  [from  litfie.]  Limber- 

ness ;  flexibility. 
Li'ther.  (iilj.  [from  lUlic]    Soft;  pliant. 

Hiou  aiitick  death. 
Two  Tiilbuts  winged  through  the  lither  sky, 
In  tliy  despight  snail  'scape  mortality.  Shakesp. 

2.  [Ly^Jep,  Sax.]  Bad  ;  sorry  ;  corrupt. 
It  is  in  the  work  of  Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter written  luther. 

Lithography,  n.  s.  [xiSo?  and  yfcttpu).] 
The  art  or  practice  of  engraving  upon 
stones. 

Li'thomancv.  w  s.  [xtSo?  and  fjt.a.Zoi,'] 
Prediction  by  stones. 

As  strange  must  be  the  lithomancy,  or  divination, 
from  this  stone,  whereby  Helenus  the  prophet 
foretold  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Brown. 

LiTHONTRi'PTiCK.  adj.  [AiSo?  and  TpiSoi ; 
Uthontriptiquc,  Fr.]  Any  medicine 
proper  to  dissolve  the  stone  in  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder. 

Litho'tomist.  n.  s.  [>iiSc?  and  Tt/xvw.] 
A  chirurgeon  who  extracts  the  stone  by 
opening  the  bladder. 

Litho'tomy.  71.  s.  [Ai£o?  and  rzfjLm.']  The 
art  or  practice  of  cutting  for  the  stone. 

Litigant,  n.  s.  [litigans,  Lat.  litigant, 
Fr.]    One  engaged  in  a  suit  of  law. 

The  cast  litigant  sits  not  down  with  one  cross 
verdict,  but  reconimenLes  his  suit.  Decay  of  Viety. 

The  litigants  te^r  one  another  to  pieces  for  the 
benefit  of  some  third  interest.  L'Estratige's  Fables. 

Li'tigant.  adj.    Engaged  in  a  juridical 

contest. 

Judicial  acts"  are  those  writings  and  matters 
which  relate  to  judicial  proceedings,  and  are  sped 
in  open  court  at  tlis  instance  of  one  or  both  of  the 
parties  litigatit.  Aylijf'e's  Varergon 

To  Li'tigate.  v.  a.  [liligo,  Lat.]  To 


contest  in  law ;  to  debate  by  judicial 
process. 

To  Litigate,  v.  n.    To  manage  a  suit; 
to  carry  on  a  cause. 

The  appellant,  after  the  interposition  of  an  ap- 
peal, still  litigates  in  the  same  cause. 

Ayliffe's  Parergon. 
Litiga'tion.  n.  s.  [liligatio,  Lat.  from 
litigate.]   Judicial  contest ;  suit  of  law. 

Never  one  clergyman  had  experience  of  both 
litigations,  that  hath  not  confessed,  he  had  rather 
have  three  suits  in  Westminster-hall,  than  one  in 
the  arches.  Clarendon. 

Liti  gious,  adj.  [litigieux,  Fr.] 
1.  Inchnable  to  law-suits;  quarrelsome; 
wrangling. 

Soldiers  find  wars,  and  lawyers  find  out  still 
Litigious  men,  who  quarrels  move.  Donne. 

His  great  application  to  the  law  had  not  infect- 
ed his  temper  with  any  thing  positive  or  litigious. 

Addison. 

•2.  Disputable ;  controvertible. 

In  litigious  and  controverted  causes,  the  will  of 
God  is  to  have  them  to  do  whatsoever  the  sentence 
of  judicial  and  final  decision  shall  determine. 

Hooker. 

No  fences  parted  fields,  nor  marks,  nor  bounds, 
Distuiguish'd  acres  of  litigious  grounds. 

Drydens  Georg 

Liti'giously.    adv.    [from  litigiom.] 

Wranglingly. 
LiTiGiousNESS.  n.  s.  [from  litigious.] 
A  wrangling  disposition;  inclination  to 
vexatious  suits. 
LITTER,  n.  s.  [litiere,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  kind  of  vehiculary  bed  ;  a  carriage 
capable  of  containing  a  bed  hung  be- 
tween two  horses. 

To  my  litter  strait  ; 
Weakness  possesseth  me.       Shakesp.  King  John. 

He  was  carried  in  a  rich  chariot  litter-viise,  with 
two  horses  at  each  end.        Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

The  drowsy  frighted  steeds. 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtain'd  sleep.  Milt. 

Here  modest  matrons  in  soft  litters  driv'n. 
In  solemn  pomp  appear.  Dryden's  M^neiiL 

Litters  thick  besiege  the  donor's  gate. 
And  begging  lords  and  teeming  ladies  wait 
The  promis'd  dole.  Drydens  Juvenal. 

2.  The  straw  laid  under  animals,  or  on 
plants. 

To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks.  Shak. 
Take  otf  the  litter  from  your  kernel  beds.EtJe/i/«. 
Their  litter  is  not  toss'd  by  sows  unclean. 

Dryden's  Virgil. 

3.  A  brood  of  young. 

I  do  here  walk  before  thee  like  a  sow  that  hath 
overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but  one.  Shakesp. 

Reflect  upon  that  numerous  litter  of  strange, 
senseless  opinions,  that  crawl  about  the  world. 

South. 

A  wolf  came  to  a  so.w,  and  very  kindlpr  offered 
to  take  care  of  her  litter.  L  Estrange. 

Full  many  a  year  his  hateful  head  had  been 
For  tribute  paid,  nor  since  in  Cambria  seen  : 
The  last  of  all  the  litter  'scap'd  by  chance. 
And  from  Geneva  first  infested  France.  Dryden. 

4.  A  birth  of  animals. 
Fruitful  as  the  sow  that  carry'd 

The  thirty  pigs  at  one  large  litter  farrow'd. 

Dryden's  Juvenal. 

5.  Any  number  of  things  thrown  skittish- 
ly about. 

Strephon,  who  found  the  room  was  void. 
Stole  in,  and  took  a  strict  survey 
Of  all  the  litter  as  it  lay.  Swift. 
To  Li'tter.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  bring  forth :  used  of  beasts,  or  of  hu- 
man beings  in  abhorrence  or  contempt. 

Then  was  this  island, 
Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 


A  freckled  whelp,  hag-born,  not  honour'd  with 
A  human  shape.  Shakesp.  Temjicst. 

My  father  nam'd  me  Autolycus,  being  litter'd 
under  Mercury,  who,  as  1  am,  was  likewise  a 
snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles.  Shakesp. 

The  whelps  of  bears  are,  at  first  littering,  witii- 
out  all  form  or  fashion.     Hakewill  on  Providence. 

We  might  conceive  that  dogs  were  created 
blind,  because  we  observe  they  were  litter'd  so  with 
us.  Brmim, 

2.  To  cover  with  things  negligently,  or 
sluttishly  scattered  about. 

They  found 

The  room  with  volumes  litter'd  round.  Swift. 

3.  To  cover  with  straw. 

He  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood. 
But  for  his  ease  well  litter'd  was  the  floor.  Dryden. 

4.  To  supply  cattle  with  bedding. 
LITTLE,  adj.  comp.  less,  superlat,  least. 

[leitels,  Goth,  lytel^  Sax.] 

1.  Small  in  extent. 

The  coast  of  Dan  went  out  too  little  for  them. 

Joshua,  xix. 

2.  Not   great;    small;    diminutive;  of 
small  bulk. 

He  sought  to  see  Jesus,  but  could  not  for  the 
press,  because  he  was  littleof  stature.  lAike,  xix.  5. 

His  son,  being  then  very  little,  I  considered  only 
as  wax,  to  be  moulded  as  one  pleases.  Locke. 
One  wou'd  have  all  things  little;  hence  has  try'd 
Turkey  poults,  fresh  from  the  egg,  in  batter  fry 'd. 

King, 

3.  Of  small  dignity,  power,  or  import- 
ance. 

When  thou  wast  little  in  thine  own  sight,  wast 
thou  not  made  the  head  of  the  tribes  ? 

1  Sam.  XV.  17. 

He  was  a  very  little  gentleman.  Clarendon. 
All  that  is  past  ought  to  seem  little  to  thee,  be- 
cause it  is  so  in  itself.    Taylor's  Guide  to  Devotion. 

4.  Not  much  ;  not  many. 

He  must  be  loosed  a  little  season.  lievelations. 
A  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of 
the  hands  to  sleep  ;  so  shall  poverty  come  upon 
thee.  Proverbs. 

And  now  in  little  space 
The  confines  met.  Milton. 

By  sad  experiment  I  know 
How  little  weight  my  words  with  thee  can  find. 

Mdton. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dang'rous  thing  ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.  Pope. 

5.  Some  ;  not  none :  in  this  sense  it  always 
stands  between  the  article  and  the  noun. 

I  leave  him  to  reconcile  these  contradictions, 
which  may  plentifully  be  found  in  him,  by  any 
one  who  will  but  read  with  a  little  attention. 

Li'ttle.  n.  s. 

1.  A  small  space. 

Much  in  little  was  writ;  and  all  convey'd 
With  cautious  care,  for  fear  to  be  betray'd. 

Dryden.. 

2.  A  small  part ;  a  small  proportion. 

He  that  despiseth  little  things,  shall  perish  by 
little  and  little.  Ecclui.. 

The  poor  remnant  of  human  seed  which  re- 
mained in  their  mountains,  peopled  their  country 
again  slowly,  by  little  anil  little.  Bacon's  New  Atl. 

By  freeing  the  precipitated  matter  from  the  rest 
by  filtration,  and  diligently  grinding  the  white 
precipitate  with  water,  the  mercury  will  little  by 
little  be  gathered  into  drops.  Boyle. 

1  gave  thee  thy  masler's  house,  aud  the  house 
of  Israel  and  Judah  ;  and  if  that  had  been  too , 
little,  I  would  have  given  such  and  such  things. 

2  Sam.  xii.  8. 

They  have  much  of  the  poetry  of  Majcenas,. 
but  little  of  his  liberality.  Dryden. 

Nor  grudge  I  thee  the  much  that  Grecians  give. 
Nor  murm'rmg  take  the  little  1  receive.  Dryden. 

There  are  many  expressions,  which,  carrying 
with  them  no  clear  ideas,  are  like  to  remove  but 
little  of  my  ignorance.  Locke. . 
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3.  A  slight  affair. 

As  if  'twere  little  from  their  town  to  chase, 
I  through  the  seas  pursued  their  exil'd  race. 

Dryden. 

I  view  with  anger  and  disdain. 
How  little  gives  thee  juy  or  pain  : 
A  print,  a  bronze,  a  flow'r,  a  root.  Prior. 

4.  Not  much. 

These  they  are  fitted  for,  and  little  eiia.  Cheyne. 

Li'ttle.  adv. 

1 .  In  a  small  degree. 

The  received  definition  of  names  should  be 
changed  as  little  as  possible.         Watts's  Logick. 

2.  In  a  small  quantity. 

The  poor  sleep  little.  Otway. 

3.  In  some  degree,  but  not  great. 

\\  here  there  is  too  great  a  thinness  in  the  fluids, 
subacid  substances  are  proper,  though  they  are  a 
liitle  astringent.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  Not  much. 

The  tongue  of  the  just  is  as  choice  silver ;  the 
heart  of  the  wicked  is  little  worth.      Prov.  x.  20. 

Finding  him  little  studious,  she  chose  rather  to 
endue  him  with  conversative  qualities  of  youth  ; 
as,  dancing  and  fencing.  Wotton. 

That  poem  was  infamously  bad  ;  this  parallel 
is  little  better.  Drifden's  Dufiesnoy. 

Several  clergymen,  otherwise  tittle  fond  of  ob- 
scure terms,  yet  in  tlioir  sermons  were  very  liberal 
of  all  those  which  they  find  in  ecclesiasticalwriters. 

Swift. 

Li'ttleness.  n.s.  [from  little,} 
I.Smallness  of  bulk. 

All  trying,  by  a  love  of  litileness, 
To  make  abridgments,  and  to  draw  to  less 
Even  that  nothing  which  at  first  we  were.  Dnnne. 

We  may  suppose  a  great  many  degrees  of  little- 
ness and  lightness  in  these  earthly  particles,  so  as 
many  of  them  might  float  in  the  air.  Burnet. 

2.  Meanness  ;  want  of  grandeur. 

The  English  and  French,  in  verse,  are  forced 
to  raise  their  language  with  metaphors,  by  the 
pompousness  of  the  whole  phrase,  to  wear  off  any 
littleness  that  appears  in  the  particular  parts. 

Addiscm, 

3.  Want  of  dignity. 

The  angclick  grandeur,  by  being  concealed, 
does  not  awaken  our  poverty,  nor  mortify  our 
littleness  so  much,  as  if  it  was  always  displayed. 

Collier. 

Li'ttoral.  adj.  [littoralis,  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  the  shore. 
Li'turgy.  n.  s.  [^ilspyt*;  liturgie,  Fr.] 
Form  of  prayers  ;  formulary  of  publick 
devotions. 

We  dare  not  admit  any  such  form  of  liturgi),  as 
either  appointeth  no  scripture  at  all,  or  very  little 
to  be  read  in  the  church.  hooker. 

The  blessedest  of  mortal  wights  began  to  be  im- 
portuned, so  that  a  great  part  of  divine  liturgii 
was  addressed  solely  to  her.  Howel. 

It  is  the  greatest  solemnity  of  prayer,  the  most 
powerful  liturgy  and  means  of  impetration  in  this 
world.  Taylor. 

To  Live.  v.  n.  [lypan,  lypijan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  be  in  a  state  of  animation ;  to  be 
not  dead. 

Is't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame, 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  intomb. 
When  liviiig  day  should  kiss  it  ?  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

To  save  the  living,  and  revenge  the  dead. 
Against  one  warrior's  arms  all  Troy  they  led. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  pass  life  in  any  certain  manner  with 
regard  to  habits,  good  or  ill,  happiness 
or  misery. 

O  death,  how  bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  thee 
to  a  man  that  liveth  at  rest !  Ecclus.  xli.  1. 

Dr.  Parker,  in  his  sermon  before  them,  touched 
them  so  near  for  their  living,  that  they  went  near 
to  tuuch  him  for  his  life.  Haqward. 

The  condition  required  of  us  is  a  conjuncture 
of  all  i;ospel  graces  rooted  in  the  heart,  though 
raised  with  much  weakness,  and  perhaps  with 
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many  sins,  so  they  be  not  wilfully  lived  and  died 
in.  Hammond. 

A  late  prelate,  of  a  remarkable  zeal  for  the 
churcli,  were  religions  to  be  tried  by  lives,  would 
have  lived  down  the  pope,  and  the  whole  consis- 
tory. Atterbury. 

If  wc  act  by  several  broken  views,  we  shall  live 
and  die  in  misery.  Addison's  Spectator. 

If  we  are  firmly  resolved  to  live  up  to  the 
dictates  of  reason,  without  any  regard  to  wealth 
and  reputation,  we  may  go  through  life  with  stea- 
diness and  pleasure.  Addison. 

3.  To  continue  in  life. 

Our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  and  pay  his  breath 
To  time  and  mortal  custom.  Shahesp. 

See  tlie  minutes  how  they  run ; 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete. 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year. 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live  ?  Shakesp. 

The  way  to  live  long  must  be,  to  use  our  bodie-s 
so  as  is  most  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  temperance. 

,  Hay  on  the  Creation. 

4.  To  live  emphatically ;  to  be  in  a  state 
of  happiness. 

What  greater  curse  could  envious  fortune  give. 
Than  just  to  die  when  I  began  to  live?  Dryden. 

Now  three  and  thirty  rollmg  years  are  fled 
Since  I  began,  nor  yet  begin  to  live.  Brown. 

Live  while  you  live,  the  Epicure  would  say. 
And  snatch  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day  ; 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies  : 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  imited  be, 
Llive  to  pleasure  when  I  live  to  thee.  Doddridge. 

5.  To  be  exempt  from  death,  temporal  or 
spiritual. 

My  statutes  and  judgments,  if  a  man  do,  he 
shall  live  in  them.  Lev.  xviii.  .5. 

He  died  for  us,  that  whether  we  wake  or  sleep, 
we  should  live  together  with  him.     1  Thess.  v.  10. 

6.  To  remain  undestroyed. 

It  was  a  miraculous  providence  that  could  make 
a  vessel,  so  ill  manned,  live  upon  sea;  that  kept  it 
from  being  dashed  against  the  hills,  or  over- 
whelmed iii  the  deeps.  Burnet. 

Mark  how  the  shifting  winds  from  west  arise. 
And  what  collected  night  involves  the  skies! 
Nor  can  our  shaken  vessels  live  at  sea. 
Much  less  against  the  tempest  force  their  way. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  continue;  not  to  be  lost. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.  Shahesp.  Henry  \  111. 

Sounds  wtiich  address  the  ear  are  Ins'  and  die 
In  one  short  hour;  but  that  which  strikes  the  eye 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind  ;  the  faithful  sit;ht 
Engraves  the  knowledge  with  a  beam  of  light. 

Watts. 

The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophits  grace. 
There  high  in  air,  memorial  of  my  nan.e, 
Fix  the  smooth  oar,  a-^.d  bid  me  live  m  fanie.  Pope. 

8.  To  converse ;  to  cohabit :  followed  by 
with. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing. 
For  the}'  delight  each  May  morning, 
[f  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love.  Shahesp. 

9.  To  feed. 

Those  animals  that  live  upon  other  animals  have 
their  flesh  more  alkalescent  than  those  that  live 
upon  vegetables.  Arbuthnot. 

10.  To  maintain  one's  self;  to  be  sup- 
ported. 

A  most  notorious  thief ;  lived  all  his  life-time  of 
spoils  and  robberies.  Spenser. 

They  whicli  minister  about  holy  things,  live  of 
the  things  of  the  temple.  1  Cor.  ix.  13. 

His  goods  were  all  seized  upon,  and  a  small 
portion  thereof  appointed  for  his  poor  wife  to  live 
u]jon.  Knolles. 

The  luimber  of  soldiers  can  never  be  great  in 
proportion  to  that  of  people,  no  more  than  of 
those  that  are  idle  in  a  country,  to  that  of  those 
who  live  by  labour.  Temple. 
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He  had  been  most  of  his  time  in  good  service, 
and  had  something  to  live  on  now  he  was  old. 

Temple. 

11.  To  be  in  a  state  of  motion  or  vegeta- 
tion. 

In  a  spacious  cave  of  living  stone. 
The  tyrant  ^olus,  from  his  airy  throiic. 
With  pow'r  imperial  curbs  the  struggling  winds 

Dryden 

Cool  groves  and  living  lakes 
Give  after  toilsome  days  a  soft  repose  at  night. 

Drydtn. 

12.  To  be  unextinguished. 

Pure  oil  and  incense  on  the  fire  fhev  throw  ; 
These  gifts  the  greedy  flames  to  dust  devour. 
Then  on  the  living  coals  red  wine  they  pour. 

Dryden. 

Live.  adj.  [from  alive.] 

1.  Quick  ;  not  dead. 

If  one  man's  ox  hurt  another  that  he  die,  they 
shall  sell  the  live  ox,  and  divide  the  money. 

Exodus. 

2.  Active  ;  not  extinguished. 

A  louder  sound  was  produced  by  the  impetuous 
eruptions  of  the  halituous  flames  of  the  saltpetre 
upon  casting  of  a  live  coal  upon  it.  Boyle. 
Li'veless.  adj.  [from  live.]  Wanting 
life  ;  rather,  lifeless. 

Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words, 
To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle. 
In  life  so  liveless  as  it  shews  itself. 

SItahesp.  Henry  V. 
Li'velihood.  n.  s.    [It  appears  to  be 
corrupted  from  livelode.]    Support  of 
life;  maintenance;  means  of  living. 

Ah  !  luckless  babe  !  born  under  cruel  star, 
And  in  dead  parents  baleful  ashes  bred  ; 

Full  little  weenest  thou  what  sorrows  are 
Left  thee  for  portion  of  thy  livelihood !     Fairy  Q. 

That  rebellion  drove  the  lady  from  thence",  to 
find  a  livelihood  out  of  her  own  estate.  Clarendon. 

He  brings  disgrace  upon  his  character,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  |)ickiiig  up  of  a  livelihood  in  that  strol- 
ling way  of  canting  and  begging.        L' Estrange, 

It  is  their  profession  and  livelihood  to  get  their 
living  by  practices  for  which  they  deserve  to  forfeit 
their  lives.  South. 

They  have  been  as  often  banished  out  of  most 
other  places  ;  which  must  ver^  much  disperse  a 
people,  and  oblige  them  to  seek  a  livelihood  where 
they  can  find  it.  Addison's  Spectator, 

Trade  employs  multitudes  of  hands,  and  fur- 
nishes the  poorest  of  our  telluw-subjects  witli  the 
opportiniities  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood:  the 
skilful  or  iiidusli  ious  find  their  account  in  it. 

Addison. 

Liveliness,  n.  s.  [from  livc/i/  ] 

1.  Appearance  of  life. 

'JT.ai  liveliness  wh'cli  the  freechim  i  f  the  pencil 
makes  ai)pear,  may  seem  the  liviiia  li.a.ii  of  na- 
ture. Dryden's  ViiJ'resnoy. 

2.  Vivacity ;  sprightliness. 

Extravagant  young  fell(jws,  (hat  have  liielineis 
and  spirit,  come  sometimes  to  be  set  right,  and  so 
make  able  and  great  men ;  but  tame  and  low  spi- 
rits very  seldom  attain  to  any  thing.  Loche. 
Li'vELODE.  n.  s.  [live  and  lode,  from 
lead;  the  means  of  leading  life.]  Main- 
tenance; support;  livelihood. 

She  gave  like  blessing  to  each  creature^ 
As  well  of  worldly  livelode  as  of  life, 
'1  hat  there  might  be  no  diflference  nor  strife. 

Hubberd.. 

Li'vELONG.  adj.  [live  and  long.] 
1.  Tedious  ;  long  in  passing. 

Many  a  time,  and  off. 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements. 
Your  nifants  in  your  arms  ;  and  there  have  sate 
The  livelong  day,  with  patient  expectation. 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass.  Shakesp.  Julius  Ctrsar. 
The  obscur'd  bird  claniour'd  the  liveloirr  niii\\t.. 

Shakes!*. 

Young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sun-shine  holiday, 

'Till  the  livelong  day-light  fail,  Mi/t(>«. 
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Seek  for  pleasure  to  destroy 
The  sorrows  of  this  livelong  night.  Prior. 

How  could  she  sit  the  livelong  day, 
Yet  never  ask  us  once  to  play  ?  Swifh 
2.  Lasting  ;  durable.    Not  used. 

Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment, 
Hast  built  thyself  a  lioelong  monument.  Miltmi. 

Li  vely,  adj.  [live  and  like.] 

1.  Brisk  ;  vigorous ;  vivacious. 

But  wherefore  comes  old  Manoa  in  such  haste, 
With  youthful  steps  ?  much  livelier  than  ere  while 
He  seems  ;  supposing  here  to  find  his  son. 
Or  of  liiiu  bringnig  to  us  some  glad  news  ?  Milton. 

2.  Gay  ;  airy. 

Dulness  delighted,  ey'd  the  lively  dunce, 
Remenib'ring  she  herself  was  pertness  once. Pope. 

Form'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.  Pope. 

3.  Kepresenting  life. 

Since  a  true  knowledge  of  nature  gives  us  plea- 
sure, K  liveh  imitation  of  it  in  poetry  or  painting 
must  produce  a  much  greater.  Dryden's  Dujresnoy. 

4.  Strong ;  energetick. 

His  faith  must  be  not  only  living,  hut  lively  too  ; 
it  must  be  brightened  and  stirred  up  by  a  particu- 
lar exercise  of  those  virtues  specifically  requisite 
to  a  due  performance  of  this  duty.  South. 

The  colours  of  the  prism  are  manifestly  more 
full,  intense,  and  lively,  than  those  of  natural  bo- 
dies. Neivton's  Opticks. 

Imprint  upon  their  minds,  by  proper  arguments 
and  reflections,  a  lively  persuasion  of  the  certainty 
of  a  future  state.  Atteibury. 
Li'VELILY.) 
Ll VELY.  J 

1.  Briskly;  vigorously. 

They  brought  their  men  to  the  slough,  who 
discharging  livclxf  almost  close  to  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  did  much  amaze  them.  Hayward. 

2.  Witli  strong  resemblance  of  life. 

That  part  of  |)(jetry  must  needs  be  best,  which 
describes  most  iiicii/  our  actions  and  passions,  our 
virtues  and  our  vices.  Srylen. 
Li'vER.  n.  s.  [from  live-l 

1.  One  who  lives. 

Be  thy  affections  undisturb'd  and  clear, 
Guided  to  what  may  great  or  good  appear, 
And  try  if  life  be  worlh  the  liver's  care.  Prior. 

2.  One  who  lives  in  any  particular  man- 
ner with  respect  to  virtue  or  vice,  hap- 
piness or  misery. 

The  end  of  his  descent  was  to  gather  a  church 
of  holy  christian  livers  over  the  whole  world. 

Hammond's  Fundumetitats. 
If  any  loose  liver  have  any  goods  of  liis  own,  the 
sheritf  is  to  seize  thereupon.     Spetiser  on  Ireland. 

Here  are  the  wants  of  children,  of  distracted 
persons,  of  sturdy  wandering  beggars  and  loose 
disorderly  livers,  at  one  view  represented. 

Atterbuvy. 

3.  [From  lipepe,  Sax.]  One  of  the  en- 
trails. 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come  ; 
And  let  ray  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 
Than  my  lieart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 

Shakesp. 

Reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  dejected.  S'hakesp. 
Li'vERCOLOUR.  adj.  [liver  and  colour.] 
Dark  red. 

The  uppermost  stratum  is  of  gravel ;  then  clay 
of  various  colours,  purple,  blue,  red,  livercolonr. 

Woodward. 

LiVERGROWN.  adj.  [liver  and  grown.] 
Having  a  great  liver. 

I  enquired  what  other  casualties  were  most  like 
the  rickets,  and  found  that  livergrown  was  nearest. 

Graunt. 

Li'vERWORT.  n.  s.  [liver  and  uwrt ; 
lichen.]    A  plant. 

That  sort  of  liverwort  which  is  used  to  cure 
the  bite  of  mad  liogs,  grows  on  commons 
and  open  heaths,  where  the  grass  is  short,  on 
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declivities,  and  on  the  sides  of  pits.  This  spreads 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  when  in  perfec- 
tion, is  of  an  asli  colour  ;  but,  as  it  grows  old,  it 
alters,and  becomes  of  a  dark  colour.  Miller. 

Li'vERY,  n.  s.  [from  livrer,  Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  giving  or  taking  possession. 

You  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  right. 
Call  in  his  letters  patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attorneys  general  to  sue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  offered  homage.  Shahesp. 

2.  Release  from  wardship. 

Had  the  two  houses  first  sued  out  their  livery, 
and  onceeffectually  redeemed  themselves  from  the 
wardship  of  the  tumults,  I  should  then  suspect  my 
own  judgment.  King  Charles. 

3.  The  writ  by  which  possession  is  ob- 
tained. 

4.  The  state  of  being  kept  at  a  certain 
rate. 

What  livery  is,  we  by  common  use  in  Eng- 
land know  well  enough,  namely,  that  it  is  an 
allowance  of  horse  meat ;  as  they  commonly  use 
the  word  stabling,  as  to  keep  horses  at  livery;  the 
which  word,  I  guess,  is  derived  of  livering  or  de- 
livering forth  their  nightly  food;  so  in  great  houses, 
the  livery  is  said  to  be  served  up  for  all  night, 
that  is,  their  evening  allowance  for  drink  :  and 
livery  is  also  called  the  upper  weed  which  a  serving 
man  wears  ;  so  called,  1  suppose,  for  that  it  was 
delivered  and  taken  from  him  at  pleasure  :  so  it  is 
apparent,  that,  by  the  word  livery,  is  there  meant 
horse  meat,  like  as  by  the  coigny  is  understood 
man's  meat.  Some  say  it  is  derived  ofcoin,  for  that 
they  used  in  their  coignies  not  only  to  take  meat 
but  money  ;  but  I  rather  think  it  is  derived  of  the 
Irish,  the  which  is  a  common  use  amongst  land- 
lords of  the  Irish  to  have  a  common  spending 
upon  their  tenants,  who  being  commonly  but 
tenants  at  will,  they  used  to  take  of  them  what 
victuals  they  list ;  for  of  victuals  they  were  wont 
to  make  a  small  reckoning.      Spenser  on  Ireland. 

5.  The  cloaths  given  to  servants. 

My  mind  for  weeds  your  virtue's  livery  wears. 

Sidney. 

Perhaps  they  are  by  so  much  the  more  loth  to 
forsake  this  argument,  for  that  it  hath,  though 
nothing  else,  yet  the  name  of  scripture,  to  give 
it  son  e  kind  of  countenance  more  than  the  jire- 
text  of  livery  coats  affordeth.  Hooker. 

I  think,  it  is  our  way, 
If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king. 
To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  livery.  Shakesp. 

Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery. 
That  see  1  by  our  faces.  Shakesp.  Timon  of' Athens. 

Ev'ry  lady  rloath'd  in  white. 
And  crown'd  with  oak  and  laurel  every  km'ght. 
Are  servants  to  the  leaf,  by  liveries  known 
Of  innocence.  Dryden's  Flouer  and  Leaf. 

On  others  int'rcst  her  gay  liv'ry  flings. 
Interest  that  waves  on  party-colour'd  wings  ; 
Turn'd  to  the  sun  she  casts  a  thousand  dyes  : 
And  as  she  turns  the  colours  fall  or  rise.  Dunciad. 

If  your  dinner  miscarries,  you  were  teized  by 
the  footmen  coming  into  tl.e  kitchen  ;  and  to 
prove  it  true,  throw  a  ladleful  of  broth  on  one  or 
tw(;  of  their  liveries.  Swift. 

6.  A  particular  dress  ;  a  garb  worn  as  a 
token  or  consequence  of  any  thing. 

Of  fair  Urania,  fairer  tlian  a  green 
Proudly  bedeck'd  in  April's  livery.  Sidney. 

Mistake  me  not  for  my  complexion. 
The  shaduw'd  livery  of  the  burning  sun. 
To  wliom  I  am  a  neighbour  and  near  bred.  Shak. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground, 
Insect,  or  worm  :  those  wav'd  their  limber  fans 
Fur  wings,  and  smallest  lineaments  exact, 
Li  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer's  pride, 
With  spots  of  gold  and  purple,  azure,  green. 

Milton. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad.  Milton. 

Li'vERYMAN.  n.  s.  [Uvcry  and  man.] 
1.  One  who  wears  a  livery ;  a  servant  of 
an  inferior  kind. 
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The  witnesses  made  oath,  that  they  liad  heari-l 
some  of  the  liverymen  frequently  railing  at  their 
mistress.  Arhuthnot. 

2.  [In  London.]    A  freeman  of  some 

standing  in  a  company. 
Lives,  n.  s.  [the  plural  of  life.] 

So  short  is  life,  th:.',t  every  peasant  strives. 

In  a  farm  house  or  field,  to  have  three  lives.  Vnnne. 
LI  VID,  adj.  [lividus,  Lat.  livide,  Fr.] 

Discoloured,  as  with  a  blow  ;  black  and 

blue. 

It  was  a  pestilent  fever,  not  seated  in  the  veins 
or  humours,  for  that  there  followed  no  carbuncles, 
no  purple  or  livid  spots,  the  mass  of  the  blood  not 
being  tainted.  Bacon. 

Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss  : 
O,  envy  not  the  dead,  they  feel  not  bliss  !  Dryd. 

They  beat  their  breasts  with  many  a  bruising 
blow, 

Till  they  turn'd  livid,  and  corrupt  the  snow. 

Dryden. 

Livi'dity.  n.  s.  [lividite,  Fr,  from  livid.] 
Discoloration,  as  by  a  blow. 

The  signs  of  a  tendency  to  such  a  state,  are  dark- 
ness or  lividity  of  the  countenance  Arhuthnot. 

Li'viNG.  participial  adj. 

1.  Vigorous;  active:  as,  a /iotwo' faith. 

2.  Being  in  motion ;  having  some  natural 
energy,  or  principle  of  action  :  as,  the 
living  green,  the  living  springs. 

Li  ving,  n.  s.  [from  live.] 

1.  Support;  maintenance;  fortune  on 
which  one  lives. 

The  Arcadians  fought  as  in  unknown  place, 
having  no  succour  but  in  their  hands  ;  the  Helots, 
as  in  their  own  place,  fighting  for  their  livings, 
wives,  and  children.  Sidney. 

All  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance  ;  but  she 
of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all 
her  living.  Mark. 

2.  Power  of  continuing  life. 

There  is  no  living  without  trusting  some  body 
or  other,  in  some  cases.  L'Estrange. 

3.  Livelihood. 

For  ourselves  we  may  a  living  make.  Muhberd. 

Tlien  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when 
she  can  spin  for  her  living.  Shakesp. 

Isaac  and  his  wife,  now  dig  for  your  life, 
Or  shortly  you'll  dig  for  your  living.  Denham. 

Actors  must  represent  such  tilings  as  they  are 
capable  to  perform,  and  by  which  both  they  and 
the  scribbler  may  get  their  living.   Dryden's  Duf. 

4.  Benefice  of  a  clergyman. 

Some  of  our  ministers  having  the  livings  of  the 
country  offered  unto  them,  without  pains,  will, 
neither  for  any  love  of  God,  nor  for  all  the  good 
they  may  do,  by  winning  souls  to  God,  be  drawn 
forth  from  their  warm  nests.  Spenser, 
The  parson  of  the  parish  preaching  against  adul- 
tery, Mrs.  Bull  told  her  hushai.d  that  they  would 
join  to  have  him  turned  out  of  his  living  for  using 
personal  reflections.  Arhuthnot. 
Li'viNGLY.  adv.  [from  living.]  In  the 
living  state. 

In  vain  do  they  scruple  to  approach  the  dead, 
who  livingly  are  cadaverous,  or  fear  any  outward 
pollution,  whose  temper  pollutes  themselves. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err. 
LIVRE.  n.  s.  [Fr.]    The  sum  by  which 
the  French  reckon  their  money,  equal 
nearly  to  our  ten-pence. 
Lixi'viAL.  adj.  [from  lixivium,  Lat.] 

1 .  Impregnated  with  salts  like  a  lixivium. 
The  symptoms  of  the  execretion  of  the  bile  vi- 
tiated, were  a  yellowish  colour  of  the  skin,  and  a 
lixivial  urine.  Arhuthnot 

2.  Obtained  by  lixivium. 

Helmont  conjectured,  that  liiivial  salts  do  no 
pre-exist  in  their  alcalizate  form.  Boyle. 

Lixiviate,  adj.  [lixivicux,  Fr,  from 
lixivium.]    Making  a  lixivium. 
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In  these  the  salt  and  I'aaiated  serosity,  with 
tome  portion  of  clioler,  is  divided  between  the  guts 
and  the  bladder.  Broum. 

Lixiviate  salts,  to  which  pot-ashes  heloutr,  by 
piercing  the  bodies  of  vegetables,  dispose  them  to 
part  readily  with  their  tincture.  Boyle. 
LIXI  VIUM,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Lye ;  water 
impregnated  with  alkaline  salt,  produc- 
ed from  the  ashes  of  vegetables ;  a  liquor 
which  has  the  power  of  extraction. 

I  made  a  lixivium  of  fair  water  and  salt  of  worm- 
wood, and  having  frozen  it  with  snow  and  salt,  I 
could  not  discern  any  thing  more  like  to  worm- 
wood than  to  several  other  plants.  Boyle. 

Li  zard,  n.  s.  [lisarde,  Fr.  lacertus,  Lat.] 
An  animal  resembling  a  serpent,  with 
legs  added  to  it. 

There  are  seveial  sorts  of  lizards  ;  some  in  Ara- 
bia of  a  cubit  long.  In  America  they  eat  lizards ; 
it  is  very  probable  likewise  that  they  were  eaten 
in  Arabia  and  Judaja,  since  Moses  ranks  them 
among  the  unclean  creatures.  Calmet, 

Thou'rt  like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatick, 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided, 
As  venomous  toads,  or  lizards  dreadful  stings. 

Shakesp. 

Adder's  fork,  and  blind  worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing.  Shakesp.  Macheth. 

Liza'rdital.  m.  s.    A  plant. 
Li'zARDSTONE.  ti.  s.  [lizard  and  stone.] 

A  kind  of  stone. 
L.L.D.  [legum  doctor.']    A  doctor  of  the 

canon  and  civil  laws. 
Lo.  interj.  [!a.  Sax.]   Look ;  see ;  behold. 
It  is  a  word  used  to  recall  the  attention 
generally  to   some   object   of  sight ; 
sometimes  to  something  heard,  but  not 
properly ;   often  to  something  to  be 
understood. 
Lo!  within  a  ken  our  army  lies.  Shakesp. 
Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Catherine, 
And  say,  to!  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife.  Shak. 

Lo  !  I  have  a  weapon, 
A  better  tjever  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Thou  did'st  utter, 
1  am  yours  for  ever. 

—Why  lo  you  now,  I've  spoke  to  the  purpose 
twice.  Shakesp. 
For  lo!  he  sung  the  world's  stupendous  birth. 

Roscommon. 

Lo!  heav'n  and  earth  combine 
To  blast  our  bold  designs.  Dryden's  Albion. 

Loach,  n.  s.  [loche,  Fr.] 

The  loach  is  a  most  dainty  fish  ;  he  breeds  and 
feeds  in  little  and  clear  swift  brooks  or  rills,  and 
lives  there  upon  the  gravel,  and  in  the  sharpest 
streams  :  he  grows  not  to  be  above  a  finger  long, 
and  no  thicker  than  is  suitable  to  that  length  :  he 
is  of  the  shape  of  an  eel,  and  has  a  beard  of  wattels 
like  a  barbel  :  he  has  two  fins  at  his  sides,  four  at 
his  belly,  and  one  at  his  tail,  dappled  with  many 
black  or  brown  spots  :  his  mouth,  barbel-like,  un- 
der his  nose.  This  fish  is  usually  full  of  eggs  or 
spawn,  and  is  by  Gesner,  and  other  physicians, 
comraeuded  for  great  nourishment,  and  to  be  very 
grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach  of  sick  per- 
sons, and  is  to  be  fished  for  with  a  small  worm,  at 
the  bottom,  for  he  seldom  rises  above  the  gravel. 

Walton's  Angler. 

Load.  n.  s.  [})labe.  Sax.] 
1.  A  burthen  ;  a  freight ;  lading. 
Fair  plant  with  fruit  surcharg'd. 
Deigns  none  to  ease  thy  load,  and  taste  thy  sweet  ? 

Milton. 

Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load, 
And  sought  his  wonted  shelter. 

Drydens  Nun's  Tale. 
Let  India  boast  her  groves,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber,  and  the  balmy  tree  ; 
^'\  hile  by  our  oaks  the  precious  (cods  are  born, 
And  realms  commanded  which  these  trees  adorn. 

Pope. 
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2.  Weight ;  pressure ;  encumbrance. 

Jove  lighten'd  of  its  toad 
Til'  enormous  mass,  the  labour  of  a  God.  Pope, 

3.  Weight;  or  violence  of  blows. 
Like  lion  mov'd  tlxey  laid  on  load, 

And  made  a  cruel  fight.  Chevy  Chace. 

Far  heavier  toad  thyself  expect  to  feel 
From  my  prevailing  arm.  Milton. 

And  Mncstlieus  laid  hard  toad  upon  his  helm. 

Dryden. 

4.  Any  thing  that  depresses. 

How  a  man  can  have  a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind 
under  a  great  burden  and  ioadoi guilt,  1  know  not, 
unless  he  be  very  ignorant.  Piay. 

5.  As  much  drink  as  one  can  bear. 

There  are  those  that  can  never  sleep  without 
their  toad,  nor  enjoy  one  easy  thought,  till  they 
have  laid  all  their  cares  to  rest  with  a  bottle. 

L'Estrange. 

The  thund'ring  god, 
Ev'n  he  withdrew  to  rest,  and  had  his  load.  Dryd. 

To  Load.  v.  a.  preterite,  loaded;  par, 
louden  or  laden.  [))laban.  Sax.] 

1 .  To  burden ;  to  freight. 

At  last,  laden  with  honour's  spoils. 
Returns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome.  Shakesp. 

Your  carriages  were  heavy  loaden  ;  they  are  a 
burden  to  the  beast.  Isa.  xlvi.  1. 

2.  To  encumber  ;  to  embarrass. 

He  that  makes  no  reflections  on  what  he  reads, 
only  toads  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody  of  tales,  fit 
in  winter  nights  for  the  entertainment  of  others. 

Locke. 

3.  To  charge  a  gun. 

A  mariner  having  discharged  his  gun,  and  load- 
ing it  suddenly  again,  the  powder  took  fire.  Wisem. 

4.  To  make  heavy  by  something  append- 
ed or  annexed. 

Thy  dreadful  vow,  loaden  with  death,  still  sounds 
In  my  stunn'd  ears.  Addison's  Cato. 

Load.  n.  s.  [more  properly  lode,  as  it  was 
anciently  written ;  from  laeban.  Sax.  to 
lead.]    The  leading  vein  in  a  mine. 

The  tin  lay  couched  at  first  in  certain  strakes 
amongst  the  rocks,  like  the  veins  in  a  man's  body, 
from  the  depth  whereof  the  main  toad  spreadeth 
out  his  branches,  until  they  approach  the  open 
air.  C'urew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Their  maimer  of  working  in  the  lead  mines,  is 
to  follow  the  load  as  it  lieth.  Carew'sSurv.of  Corn. 

Lo'ader.  n.  s.  [from  load.]  He  who 
loads. 

Lo'adsman.  n.  s.  [lode  and  man.]  He 

who  leads  the  way  ;  a  pilot. 
Lo'adstar.  w.  s.  [more  properly  as  it  is 
in  Maundeville,  lodestar,  from  laeban  to 
lead.]     The  polestar  ;   the  cynosure  ; 
the  leading  or  guiding  star. 

She  was  the  loadstar  of  my  life  ;  she  the  blessing 
of  mine  eyes  ;  she  the  overthrow  of  my  desires, 
and  yet  the  recouipence  of  my  overthrow.  Sidney. 
My  Helioe,  tlie  loadstar  of  my  life.  Sjienser. 
O  happy  fair  I 
Your  eyes  are  loadstars,  and  your  tongue  sweet  air ! 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorii  buds  ap- 
pear. '  Sliakesp. 
That  clear  majesty 
Which  standeth  fix'd,  yet  spreads  her  lieavenly 
worth, 

Lodestone  to  hearts,and  lodestar  to  all  eyes. Davies. 
Lo'adstone.  n.  s.  [properly  lodestone  or 
Iceding-stone.  See  Loadstar.]  The 
magnet ;  the  stone  on  which  the  mari- 
ners compass  needle  is  touched  to  give 
it  a  direction  north  and  south. 

The  loadstone  is  a  jjeculiar  and  rich  ore  of  iron, 
found  in  large  masses,  of  a  deep  iron-grey  where 
fresh  broken,  and  often  tinged  with  a  brownish  or 
reddish  colour  ;  it  is  very  heavy,  and  considerably 
hard,  and  its  great  character  is  th;it  of  aifectiiig 
iron.    This  ore  of  iron  is  found  hi  England,  and 
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in  most  other  places  where  there  are  niinei  of 
that  metal.  Hitl's  Mat.  Med. 

The  use  of  the  loadstone  was  kept  as  secret  as 
any  of  the  other  mysteries  of  the  art.  Swift. 
Loaf.  n.  s.  [from  Jjlap  or  lap,  Sax.] 

1.  A  mass  of  bread  as  it  is  formed  by  the 
baker :  a  loaf  is  thicker  than  a  cake. 

Easy  it  is 

Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  sliive  we  know.  Shiikesp. 

The  bread  cum  in  the  town  sufhccth  not  fur  six 
days  :  hereupon  the  soldiers  entered  into  propor- 
tion ;  and,  to  give  example,  the  lord  Clinton  li- 
mited himself  to  a  loaf  d-day.  Hayward. 

With  equal  force  you  may  break  a  ioq/  of  bread 
into  more  and  less  parts  than  a  lump  of  lead  of  the 
same  bigness.  Dighy. 

2.  Any  thick  mass  into  which  a  body  is 
wrought. 

Your  wine  becomes  so  limpid,  that  you  may 
bottle  it  with  a  piece  of  /oa/' sugar  in  each  bottle. 

Mortimer. 

LOAM.  n.  s.  [lim,  laam.  Sax.  I  'lmus,  Lat. 
from  7^'ifiLvn  a  fen,  Jimius.]  Fat,  unctu- 
ous, tenacious  earth;  marl. 

The  purest  treasure 
Is  spotless  reputation  ;  that  away. 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay.  Shakesp. 

Alexander  returneth  to  dust ;  the  dust  is  earth  ; 
of  earth  we  make  loam  ;  and  why  of  that  loam 
might  they  not  stop  a  beer  barrel  ?  Shakesp. 
To  Loam.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
smear  with  loam,  marl,  or  clay ;  to  clay. 

The  joist  ends,  and  girders  which  be  in  the 
walls,  nnist  be  loomed  all  over,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  corroding  of  the  mortar. 

Moxon's  Mech.  Exer. 

Lo'amy.  adj.  [trom  loam.]  Marly. 

The  mellow  earth  is  the  best,  between  the  two 
extremes  of  clay  and  smd,  if  it  be  not  loamy  and 
binding.  Bacon. 

Auricula  seedlings  best  like  a  toamy  sand,  or 
light  moist  earth  ;  yet  rich  and  shaded.  Evelyn. 

Loan.  ?j.  s.  [Jjlaen.  Sax.]  Any  thing  lent; 
any  thing  given  to  another,  on  condition 
of  return  or  repayment. 

The  better  such  ancient  revenues  shall  be  paid, 
the  less  need  her  majesty  ask  subsidies,  fifteens, 
and  loans.  Bacon. 

You're  on  the  fret. 
Because,  in  so  debauch'd  and  vile  an  age. 
Thy  friend  and  old  acquaintance  dares  disown 
The  gold  you  lent  him,  and  forswear  the  loan. 

Dryden. 

Loath,  adj.  [laS,  Sax.]  Unwilling; 
disliking  ;  not  ready  ;  not  inclined. 

These  fresh  and  delightful  brooks,  liow  slowly 
they  slide  away,  as  loth  to  leave  the  company  of 
so  n^any  things  united  in  perfection  !  Sidney, 

With  lofty  eyes,  half  tolh  to  look  so  low. 
She  thanked  them  in  her  disdainful  wise, 

Ne  other  grace  vouchsafed  theui  to  show 
Of  princess  worthy.  Fairii  Queen. 

When  he  heard  her  answers  loth,  be  knew 
Some  secret  sorrow  did  her  heart  distrain. 

Fairy  Queen. 

To  speak  so  indirectly,  I  am  loatli  ; 
I'd  say  the  truth  ;  but  to  accuse  him  so, 
That  is  your  part.    Shakesp.  Measure  for  Measure. 

Long  doth  she  stay,  as       to  leave  the  land, 
From  whose  soft  side  she  first  did  issue  make ; 

She  tastes  all  places,  turns  to  ev'ry  hand, 
Her  flow'ry  banks  unwilling  to  forsake.  Davies. 

Then  wilt  thou  not  be  totli 
To  leave  this  paradise,  but  shalt  possess 
A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  far!  Milton. 

To  pardon  willing,  and  to  punish  loth; 
You  strike  with  one  hand,  but  you  heal  with  both ; 
Lifting  up  all  that  prostrate  lie,  you  grieve 
You  cannot  make  the  dead  again  to  live.  Waller. 

When  jEneas  is  forced  to  kill  Lausus,  tlie  poet 
shews  him  compassiuiiiUe,  and  is  Inth  to  destroy 
such  a  master-piece  of  nature.  Dryden, 

As  some  faint  pilpi  im  standing  on  tlie  shore, 
First  views  the  torrent  he  would  venture  o'er  : 
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And  then  his  inn  upmi  the  farther  ground. 
Loth  to  wade  througli,  and  lother  to  go  round  : 
'J'hen  dipping  in  his  staff  does  trial  make 
How  deep  it  is  ;  and  sighing,  pulls  it  back.  Dryd. 

1  know  you  shy  to  be  oblig  d  ; 
And  still  more  loath  to  be  oblig'd  by  me.  Souiherne. 

To  Loathe,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  hate  ;  to  look  on  witli  abhorrence. 

Parthenia  had  learned  both  liking  and  niislik- 
ing,  loving  and  loathing.  Sidney. 

Tliey  witli  their  filthiness 
Polluted  this  same  gentle  soil  long  time, 
Tlmt  their  own  mother  loath'd  their  beastliness. 

Spenser, 

How  am  I  caught  with  an  unwary  oath, 
Not  to  reveal  the  secret  which  I  loath!  Waller. 

For  thee  the  lion  loaths  the  taste  of  blood. 
And  roaring  hunts  his  female  through  the  wood. 

Dryden. 

Now  his  exalted  spirit  loaths 
Incumbrances  of  food  and  cloaths.  Swift- 

2.  To  consider  with  the  disgust  of  satiety. 
Loathing  the  honey'd  cakes,  1  long'd  for  bread. 

Cowley. 

Our  appetite  is  extinguished  with  the  satisfac- 
tion, and  is  succeeded  by  loathing  and  satietj'. 

Rogers 

3.  To  see  food  with  dislike. 

Loathing  is  a  symptom  known  to  attend  disor- 
ders of  the  stomach  ;  the  cure  must  have  regard 
to  the  cause.  Quincy. 

To  Loathe,  v.  n. 

1.  To  create  disgust ;  to  cause  abhorrence. 
Obsolete. 

Where  I  was  wont  to  seek  the  honey  bee, 
The  "risly  toadstool  grown  there  might  I  see, 
And  ioa£/«7!g-  paddocks  lording  on  the  same. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  feel  abliorrence  or  disgust. 

The  fish  in  tlie  river  shall  die,  and  the  river 
stink ;  and  the  Egyptians  shall  loath  to  drink  of  the 
water.  Eiodus. 

Why  do  I  stay  within  this  hated  place, 
Where  every  object  shocks  my  loathingeyes?  Roue. 

Lo'ather.  n.  s.  [from  loath.]    One  that 
loaths. 

Lo'athful.  adj.  [loath  and  full.] 

1.  Abhorring;  hating. 

Which  he  did  with  loathful  eyes  behold, 
He  would  no  more  endure.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

2,  Abhorred;  hated. 

Above  the  reach  of  loathjul  sinful  lust. 
Whose  base  eti'ect,  through  cowardly  distrust 
Of  his  weak  wings,  dare  not  to  heaven  flie.S/)e?tser. 

Lo'athingly.  adv.  [from  loath.']    In  a 

fastidious  manner. 
Lo'athly.  adj.  [from  loath.]  Hateful; 

abhorred ;  exciting  hatred. 

An  liuse  great  dragon,  horrible  in  sight. 
Bred  in  tlie  loathly  lakes  of  Tartary, 
With  murri'rous  ravin.  Fairy  Queen. 

The  people  fear  me  ;  for  they  do  observe 
Unfathered  heirs,  anxl  loathly  bin  lis  of  nature. 

Shakesp. 

Sour-ey'd  disdain  and  discord  shall  bestow 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  wee<!s  so  loalhlii. 
That  you  shall  hate  it.  Sliukesp.  Tempest. 

Lo'athly.  adv.  [from  loalh  ]  Unwil- 
lingly ;  without  liking  or  inclination. 

The  upper  streams  make  such  liaste  to  have 
their  part  of  embracing,  that  the  nether,  though 
loathly,  must  needs  give  place  unto  them.  Sidney. 

Lothly  opposite  I  stood 
To  his  unnatural  purpose.       Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

This  shews  that  you  from  nature  loathly  stray, 
That  suffer  not  an  artificial  day.  Donne. 

Lo'athness.  n.  s.  [from /oafA.]  Unwil- 
lingness. 

The  fair  soul  herself 
Weigh'd  between  lothness  and  obedience, 
Which  end  the  beam  should  bow  Shakesp. 
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Should  we  be  taking  leave. 
As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live. 
The  lothness  to  depart  would  grow.  Shakesp. 

After  they  had  sat  about  the  fire,  there  grew 
a  general  sdence  and  lothness  to  speak  amongst 
them  ;  and  immediately  one  of  the  weakest  fell 
down  in  a  swoon.  Bacon. 

Lo  athsome,  adj.  [from  loath.] 

1.  Abhorred  ;  detestable. 

The  fresh  young  fly 
Did  much  disdain  to  subject  his  desire 
To  loathsome  sloth,  or  hours  in  ease  to  waste. 

S])enser. 

While  they  pervert  pure  nature's  healthful  rules 
To  loathsome  sickness.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

If  we  consider  man  in  such  a  loathsome  and  pro- 
voking condition,  was  it  not  love  enough  that  he 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  a  being  ?  South. 

2.  Causing  satiety  or  fastidiousness. 

The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  its  own  deliciousness. 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite.  S/mfeesp. 

Lo  athsomeness,  n.s.  [from  loathsome.] 
Quality  of  raising  hatred,  disgust,  or  ab- 
horrence. 

The  catacombs  must  have  been  full  of  stench 
and  loathsomeness,  if  the  dead  bodies  that  lay  in 
them  were  left  to  rot  in  open  nitches.  Addison. 

Loaves,  plur.  of  loaf. 

Democritus,  when  he  lay  a  dying,  caused  loaves 
of  new  bread  to  be  opened,  poured  a  little  wine 
into  them  ;  and  so  kept  himself  alive  with  the 
odour  till  a  feast  was  past.  Bacon. 

Lob. 

1.  Any  one  heavy,  clumsy,  or  sluggish. 

Farewel,  thou  lob  of  spirits,  I'll  begone. 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 

Shakesp. 

2.  Lob's  pound;  a  prison.  Probably  a 
prison  for  idlers,  or  sturdy  beggars. 

Crowdero,  whom  in  irons  bound, 
Thou  basely  threw'st  into  lob's  pound.  Hudibras. 

3.  A  big  worm. 

For  the  trout  the  dew  worm,  which  some  also 
call  the  lob  worm,  and  the  brandling,  are  the  chief. 

Walton's  Angler. 

To  Lob.  v.  a.  To  let  fall  in  a  slovenly 
or  lazy  manner. 

The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 
And  their  poor  jades 

Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hide  and  hi|)s. 

Shakesp. 

Lo'bby.  n.  s.  \laube,  Germ.]  An  open- 
ing before  a  room. 

His  lobbies  till  with  'tendance. 
Rain  sacrificial  whisp'rings  in  his  ear. 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrup. 

Shakesp.  Timon  of  Athens. 
Before  the  duke's  rising  from  the  table,  he  stood 
expecting  till  he  should  pass  through  a  kind  of 
lobby  between  that  room  and  the  next,  where 
were  divers  attending  hiin.  Wotton. 

'I'ry  your  backstairs,  and  let  the  lobby  wait, 
A  stratagem  in  war  is  no  deceit.  King. 
Lobe.  b.  s.  [lobe,  Fr.  ^ofi;.]    A  division; 
a  distinct  part :  used  commonly  for  a 
part  of  the  lungs. 

Nor  cuuld  the  lobes  of  his  rank  liver  swell 
To  that  prodigious  mass,  for  their  eternal  meal 

Dryden. 

Air  bladders  form  lobuli,  which  hang  upon 
the  bronchia  like  bunches  of  grapes  ;  these  lobuli 
constitute  tlie  lobes,  and  the  lobes  the  lungs. 

Arhuthnot  on  Aliments. 

From  whence  the  quick  reciprocating  breatf:, 
The  lobe  adhesive,  and  the  sweat  of  death.  Seu-el. 

Lo'bster.  71.  s.  [lobj-tep,  Sax.]  A  crus- 
taceous  fish. 

1  hose  that  cast  their  shell,  are  the  lobster,  the 
crab,  and  craw  fish.        Bacon's  Natural  History. 

It  happeneth  often  that  a  lobster  hath  the  great 
claw  of  one  side  longer  than  the  other.  Brown. 

LO  CAL,  adj.  [local,  Fr.  locus,  Lat.] 
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1.  Having  the  properties  of  place. 

By  ascending,  after  that  the  sharpness  of  death 
was  overcome,  he  took  the  very  local  possession 
of  glory,  and  that  to  the  use  of  all  that  are  his, 
even  as  himself  before  had  witnessed,  I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you.  Hooker. 

A  higher  flight  the  vent'rous  goddess  tries. 
Leaving  material  world,  and  local  skies.  Prior. 

2.  Relating  to  place. 

The  circumstance  of  local  nearness  in  them  unto 
us,  might  haply  enforce  in  us  a  duty  of  greater 
separation  from  them  than  from  those  other. 

Hooker. 

Where  there  is  only  a  local  circumstance  of 
worship,  the  same  thing  would  be  worshipped, 
supposing  that  circumstance  changed  .Sti7/mg;/ieet. 

3.  Being  in  a  particular  place. 

Dream  not  of  their  fight, 
As  of  a  duel,  or  of  the  local  wounds 
Of  head,  or  heel.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

How  is  the  change  of  being  sometimes  here, 
sometimes  there,  made  by  local  motion  in  va- 
cuum, without  a  change  in  the  body  moved  ? 

Digbi)  on  Bodies. 

Loca'lity.  n.  s.  [from  local.]  Exist- 
ence in  place ;  relation  of  place,  or 
distance. 

That  the  soul  and  angels  are  devoid  of  quantity 
and  dimension,  and  tliat  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  grosser  locality,  is  generally  opinioned. 

Glanville. 

Locally,  adv.  [from  local.]  With  res- 
pect to  place. 

Whether  things,  in  their  natures  so  divers  as 
body  and  spirit,  which  almost  in  nothing  com- 
municate, are  not  essentially  divided,  though  not 
/ocaWi/ distant,  I  leave  to  the  readers.  Glanville. 
Loca'tion.  n,  s.  [locatio,  Lat.]  Situa- 
tion with  respect  to  place ;  act  of  plac- 
ing ;  state  of  being  placed. 

To  say  that  the  world  is  somewhere,  means  no 
more  tlian  it  does  exist ;  this,  though  a  phrase 
borrowed  from  place,  signifying  only  its  existence, 
not  location.  Locke. 

Loch.  n.  s.    A  lake.  Scottish. 

A  lake  or  loch,  that  has  no  fresh  water  running 
into  it,  will  turn  into  a  stinking  puddle. 

Cheyne's  Philosophical  Principles. 
Lock.  w.  s.  [loc,  Sax.  in  both  senses.] 

1.  An  instrument  composed  of  springs 
and  bolts,  used  to  fasten  doors  or  chests. 

No  gate  so  strong,  no  lock  so  firm  and  fast. 
But  with  that  piercing  noise  flew  open  quit  or 
brast.  Fairy  Queen. 

We  have  locks,  to  safeguard  necessaries,- 
And  pretty  traps  to  catcli  the  petty  thieves. 

Shakesp. 

As  there  are  locks  for  several  purposes,  so  are 
there  several  inventions  in  locks,  in  contriving 
their  wards  or  guards.  Moxoik 

2.  Tlie  part  of  the  gun  by  which  fire  is 
struck. 

A  gun  carries  powder  and  bullets  for  seven 
charges  and  discharges  :  under  the  breech  of  the 
barrel  is  one  box  for  tlie  powder  ;  a  little  before 
the  lock,  another  for  the  bullets  ;  behind  the  cock 
a  charger,  which  carries  the  powder  to  the  further 
end  of  the  lock.  Grew. 

3.  A  hug  ;  a  grapple. 

They  must  be  practised  in  all  the  locks  and  gripes 
of  wrestling,  as  need  may  often  be  in  fight  to  tugg 
or  grapple,  and  to  close.       Milton  on  Education. 

4.  Any  inclosure. 

Sergesthus,  eager  with  his  beak  to  press 
Betwixt  the  rivalgalley  and  the  rock, 
Sliuts  up  the  unwieldy  centaur  in  the  lock.  Dryden. 

5.  A  quantity  of  hair  or  wool  hanging 
together. 

Well  might  he  perceive  the  hanging  of  her  hair 
in  locks,  some  curled,  and  some  forgotten.  Sidney. 

A  goodly  cypress,  who  bowing  her  fair  head 
over  the  water,  it  seemeth  she  looked  into  it,  and 
dressed  her  green  locks  by  that  running  river. 

Sidney. 
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His  grizly  locks,  lonj  growen  and  unbound, 
Disordered  hung  aboui  his  slioulders  round. 

Spemer. 

The  bottom  was  set  against  a  lock  of  wool,  and 
the  sound  was  quite  deaded.  Bacon. 

They  nourish  only  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  crown 
of  their  heads.  Sandys's  Travels. 

A  lock  of  hair  will  draw  more  than  a  cable  ro])e. 

Grew. 

Behold  the  locks  that  are  grown  white 
Beneath  a  helmet  in  your  father's  battles. 

Addison. 

Two  locks  that  graceful  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well-conspir'd  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  her  smooth  iv'ry  neck,  Pope. 

n,  A  tuft. 

I  suppose  this  letter  will  find  tliee  picking  of 
daisies,  or  smelling  to  a  lock  of  hay.  Addison. 

To  Lock.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  shut  or  fasten  with  locks. 

The  garden,  seated  on  the  level  floor, 
She  left  behind,  and  locking  ev'ry  door, 
Thought  all  secure.  Dryden, 

2.  To  shut  up  or  confine,  as  with  locks. 
I  am  lockt  in  one  of  them  ; 

If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out.  Shakesp. 
We  do  lock 

Our  former  sample  in  our  strong  barr'd  gates. 

Shakes]). 

Then  seek  to  know  those  things  which  make  us 
blest. 

And  having  found  them,  lock  them  in  thy  breast. 

Denham. 

The  frighted  dame 
The  log  in  secret  lock'd.  Dryden  s  Ovid. 

If  the  door  to  a  council  be  kept  by  armed  men, 
and  all  such  whose  opinions  are  not  liked  kept 
out, the  freedom  of  those  within  is  infringed,  and 
all  their  acts  are  as  void  as  if  they  were  locked  in. 

Dryden. 

One  conduces  to  the  poet's  completing  of  his 
work  ;  the  other  slackens  his  pace,  and  locks  him 
up  like  a  knight-errant  in  an  enchanted  castle. 

Dryden  s  Dedication  to  the  JEneid. 
The  father  of  the  aods 
Confin'd  their  furv  to  those  dark  abodes, 
Andfoefc'd  'em  safe  within,  oppress'd  with  moun- 
tain loads.  Dryden  s  JEneid. 
If  one  third  of  the  money  in  trade  were  locked 
up,  must  not  the  landholders  receive  one  third 
less  ?  Locke. 

Always  lock  up  a  cat  in  a  closet  where  you  keep 
your  china  plates,  for  fear  the  mice  may  steal  in 
and  break  tliem.  Swift. 

Your  wine  lock'd  up, 
Plain  milk  will  do  the  feat.  Pope's  Horace. 

3.  To  close  fast. 

Death  blasts  his  bloom,  and  locks  his  frozen 
eyes.  Guy. 

To  Lock.  v.  n. 

1.  To  become  fast  by  a  lock. 

For  not  of  wood,  nor  of  enduring  brass. 
Doubly  disparti  d  it  did  lock  and  close. 
That  when  it  locked,  none  might  through  it  pass. 

Fairy  Qaeeyi. 

2.  To  unite  by  mutual  insertion. 

Either  they  lock  into  each  other,  or  slip  one 
upon  another's  sinface ;  as  much  of  their  surfaces 
touches  as  makes  them  cohere.  Boyle. 
Lo'CKER.  n.  s.  [from  lock.]    Any  thing 
that  is  closed  with  a  lock ;  a  drawer. 
I  made  lockers  or  drawers  at  the  end  of  the  boat. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 
Lo'cKET.    M.  s.    [loquet,  Fr.]    A  small 
lock ;  any  catch  or  spring  to  fasten  a 
necklace,  or  other  ornament. 

Where  kniglits  are  kept  in  narrow  lists. 
With  wooden  lockets  'bout  their  wrists.  Hudihras. 
Lo'cKRAM.  n.s.   A  sort  of  coarse  linen. 

Hanmer. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  about  her  reeky  neck, 
Clamb'ring  the  walls  to  eye  him.  Shakesp. 

Lo'cKRON.    n.  s.    A  kind  of  ranun- 
culus. 
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Locomo  tion,   n.  s.  [locus  and  motus, 
Lat.]    Power  of  changing  place. 

All  progression  or  animal  locomotion,  is  per- 
formed by  drawing  on,  or  impelling  forward, 
some  part  which  was  before  at  quiet.  i 
Broua's  Vulg.  Err. 
LocOMo'nVE.  adj.  [locus  and  nwveo, 
Lat.]  Changing  place ;  having  the 
power  of  removing  or  changing  place. 

I  shall  consider  the  motion,  or  locomotive  faculty 
of  animals.  Derham's  Physico-Theology. 

la  the  night  too  oft  be  kicks,  j 
Or  shows  his  locomotive  tricks.  Prior. 

An  animal  cannot  well  be  defined  from  any 
particular  organical  part,  nor  from  its  locomotive 
faculty,  for  some  adhere  to  rocks.  Arbuthnot. 
Lo'cusT.    n.s.    [locusta,  Lat.]    A  de- 
vouring insect. 

The  Hebrews  had  several  sorts  of  locusts,  which 
are  not  known  among  us  :  the  old  historians  and 
modern  travellers  remark,  that  locusts  are  very 
numerous  in  Africk,  and  many  places  of  Asia; 
that  sometimes  they  fall  like  a  cloud  upon  the 
country,  and  eat  up  every  thing  they  meet  with; 
Moses  describes  four  sorts  of  locusts.  Snice  there 
was  a  prohibition  against  using  locusts,  it  is  not 
to  be  questioned  but  that  these  creatures  were 
cuaimunly  eaten  in  Palestine,  and  the  neiglibour- 
ini;  countries.  Caimet. 

To-morrow  will  I  bring  the  locusts  into  tliy 
coast.  ,  Eiodus. 

Air  replete  with  the  steams  of  animals  rotting, 
has  produced  pestilential  fevers  ;  such  have  like- 
wise been  raised  by  great  quantities  of  dead 
locusts.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Locust-tree.  n.  s. 

The  locust-tree  bath  a  papilionaceous  flower, 
from  whose  calyx  arises  the  pointal,  which  after- 
wards becomes  an  unicapsular  bard  pod,  includ- 
ing roundish  hard  seeds,  wliicb  are  surrounded 
with  a  fungous  stringy  substance.  Miller, 

Lo'destar.    See  Loadstar, 
Lo'destoise.    See  Loadstone. 
To  Lodge,   v.  a.   [logian,  Sax.  loger, 
Fr.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  temporary  habitation. 

When  he  was  come  to  tlie  court  of  France,  the 
king  stiled  him  by  the  name  of  the  duke  of  York  ; 
lodged  him,  and  accommodated  him  in  great 
state.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

2.  To  afford  a  temporary  dwelling ;  to 
supply  with  harbour  for  a  night. 

Ev'ry  bouse  was  proud  to  lodge  a.  knight.  Dryd. 

3.  To  place  ;  to  plant. 

When  on  the  brink  the  foaming  boar  I  met, 
And  in  his  side  thought  to  have  lodg'd  my  spear. 
The  desp'rate  savage  rush'd  within  my  force, 
And  bore  me  headlong  with  him  down  the  rock. 

Otway. 

He  lodg'd  an  arrow  in  a  tender  breast. 
That  had  so  often  lo  his  own  been  prest. 

Addison. 

In  viewing  again  the  ideas  that  are  lodged  in 
the  memory,  the  mind  is  more  than  pasiive. 

Lockt. 

4.  To  fix ;  to  settle. 

By  whose  fell  working  1  was  first  advanc'd. 
And  bv  whose  pow'r  1  well  nught  lodge  a  fear 
To  be  again  displac'd.  Shakesp. 

I  can  give  no  reason. 
More  tlian  a  lodg'd  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing 
1  bear  Antonio.        Shakesp.  Merchant  of'  Venice. 
,5.  To  place  in  the  memory. 

This  cunning  the  king  would  not  understand, 
though  he  lodged  it  and  noted  it,  in  some  par- 
ticulars. Bacon's  Henry  V II. 

6.  To  harbour  or  cover. 

The  deer  is  lodg'd,  I've  track'd  her  to  her  covert ; 
Rush  in  at  once.  ~      Addison's  Cato. 

7.  To  afford  place  to. 

The  memory  can  lodge  a  greater  store  of  images, 
than  all  the  senses  can  present  at  one  time. 

Cheyne's  Philosophical  Principles. 
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8.  To  lay  flat. 

Tliough  bladdd  corn  be  lodg'd,  and  trees  blown 
down, 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders  heads. 

Shakesp. 

We'll  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears  ; 
Our  sighs,  and  they, shall  lodge  the  summer  corn, 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  laiid. 

Shakesp. 

To  Lodge,  v.  n. 

1.  To  reside  ;  to  keep  residence. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  ev'ry  old  man's  eye, 
And  where  care  lodgeth,  sleep  will  never  lie. 

Shakesp. 

Something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence.  Mitten. 

And  d  .veils  such  rage  in  softest  bosoms  then 
And  lodge  such  daring  souls  in  little  men  '  Pope. 

2.  To  take  a  temporary  habitation. 

Why  commands  the  king. 
That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him. 
While  he  himself  keepeth  in  the  cold  field  ? 

Sliakesp. 

I  know  not  where  he  lodges  ;  and  for  me  to  de- 
vise a  lodging,  and  say,  he  lies  here  or  he  lies 
there,  were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat.  Shakesp. 

Thy  lather  is  a  man  of  war,  and  will  not  lodge 
with  the  peojjle.  Samuel. 

3.  To  take  up  residence  at  night. 

My  lords 

And  soldiers,  stay  and  lodge  by  me  this  night. 

Shakesp. 

Oh,  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging  place 
of  wayfaring  men,  that  I  ujight  leave  ray  people  ! 

Jeremiah. 

Here  thou  art  but  a  stranger  travelling  to  thy 
country  ;  it  is  therefore  a  huge  folly  to  be  afflicted, 
because  thou  hast  a  less  convenient  iini  to  lodge 
in  b3'  the  vvay.  Taylor. 

4.  To  lay  flat. 

Long  cone  wheat  they  reckon  in  Oxfordshire 
best  fur  rank  clays  ;  anfJ  its  straw  makes  it  not 
subject  to  lodge,  or  to  be  mildewed. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Lodge,  n.  s.  [logis,  Fr.] 

1.  A  small  house  in  a  park  or  forest. 

He  brake  up  his  court,  and  retired  hhnself,  his 
wife  and  children,  into  a  certain  forest  thereby, 
which  he  calleth  his  desart,  wherein  lie  hath 
built  two  fine  lodges.  Sidney. 

I  found  him  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a 
warren.  Shakesp. 

He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge. 
Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  chase. 

Sliakesp. 

Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  stood. 
Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  sky  ador'd 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  Milton. 

Whenever  I  am  turned  out,  my  lodge  descends 
upon  a  low-spirited  family.  Swijt. 

2.  Any  small   house  appendant   to  a 
greater :  as,  the  porter's  lodge. 

Lo'dgement.   71.  s.   [from  lodge 
ment,  Fr.] 

1.  Disposition  or  collocation  in  a  certain 
place. 

The  curious  lodgement  and  inosculation  of  the 
auditory  nerves.  Derham. 

2.  Accumulation  ;  collection. 

An  oppressed  diaphragm  froui  a  mere  lodgment 
of  extravasated  matter.  "  Sharp's  Surgery. 

3.  Possession  of  the  enemy's  work. 

The  military  pedant  is  making  lodgments,  and 
fighting  battles,  from  one  end  of  tlie  year  to  the 
other.  "  "  Addison. 

Lo'dger.  n.  s.  [from  lodge.] 
1.  One  who  lives  in  rooms  hired  in  the 
house  of  another. 

Base  tyke,  call'st  thou  me  host now,  I  scorn 
the  term;  not  shall  my  jSeJl  keep  lodges. 

Shake^. 
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There  were  in  a  family,  the  man  and  his  wife, 
three  children,  ar.d  three  servants  or  lodgers. 

Graunt's  Bills. 

Those  houses  are  soonest  infected  that  are 
crowded  with  multiplicity  of  lodgers,  and  nasty 
families.  Harvey. 

The  gentlewoman  begged  me  to  stop  ;  for  that 
a  lodger  she  had  taken  in  was  run  mad.  Tatler. 

Sylla  was  reproached  by  his  fellow  lodger,  that 
whilst  the  fellow  lodger  paid  eight  pounds  one 
shilling  and  five  pence  halfpenny  for  the  upper- 
most story,  he  paid  for  tne  rest  twenty-four 
pounds  four  shillings  and  four  pence  halfpenny. 

Arbuthnot. 

2.  One  that  resides  in  any  place. 

Look  in  that  breast,  most  dirty  dear ; 
Say,  can  you  find  but  one  such  lodger  there  ? 

Pope. 

Lo'DGiNG.  71.  s.  [from  lodge,] 

1.  Temporary  habitation ;  rooms  hired  in 
the  house  of  another. 

I  will  in  Cassio's  lodging  lose  this  napkin. 
And  let  him  find  it.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Let  him  change  his  lodging  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  anotlier,  which  is  a  great  adamant  of  ac- 
quaintance. Bacon. 

At  night  he  came 
To  his  known  lodgings,  and  his  country  dame, 

D^ryden. 

He  de.«ired  his  sister  to  bring  her  away  to  the 
lodgings  of  his  friend.  Addison's  Guardian. 

Wits  lake  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow,  Pope. 

2.  Place  of  residence. 

Fair  bosom  fraught  with  virtue's  richest  treasure, 
Tlieiiestof  love,  the  lodging  o(  delight. 

The  bower  of  bliss^  the  paradise  of  pleasure, 
The  sacred  harbour  of  that  heavenly  spright. 

SpeTiser. 

3.  Harbour  ;  covert. 

The  hounds  were  uncoupled  ;  and  the  stag 
thought  it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of  his 
feet,  than  to  the  slender  fortification  of  his  lodging. 

Sidney. 

4.  Convenience  to  sleep  on. 

Their  feathers  serve  to  stuflt  our  beds  and  pil- 
lows, yielding  us  soft  and  warm  lodging. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 
Loft.    n.  s.    [lloft,   Welsh  ;  or  from 
lift.] 

1.  A  flooi* 

Eutychus  fell  down  from  the  third  loft.  Acts. 
There  is  a  traverse  placed  in  a  loft  above. Bacon. 

2.  The  highest  floor. 

To  lull  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 
A  trickling  stream  from  high  rock  tumbling  down, 


'airy  Queen. 


And  ever-drizzling  rain  upon  the  loft, 
Mixt  with  a  murmuring  wind.  F( 
3.  Rooms  on  high 

Passing  through  the  spheres  of  watchful  fire. 
And  hills  of  snow,  and  Lofts  of  piled  thunder. 

Milton. 

A  weasel  once  made  shift  to  slink 
In  at  a  corn  lof't,  through  a  chink.  Pope. 

Lo  FTILY.  adv.  [from  lofty.'] 

1.  On  high;  in  an  elevated  place, 

2.  Proudly;  haughtily. 

They  speak  wickedly  concernirie  oppression  : 
they  speak  loftily.  Psalm  Ixxiii.  8. 

3.  With  elevation  of  language  or  senti- 
ment; sublimely. 

My  lowly  verse  may  loftily  arise. 
And  litt  itself  unto  the  highest  skies.  Fairy  Queen. 

Lo  ftiness,  n.  s.  [from  lofty.] 

1.  Height ;  local  elevation. 

2.  Sublimity  ;  elevation  of  sentiment. 

Three  |)oets  in  three  distant  ages  bom  ; 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd. 
The  next  in  majesty  ;  in  both  the  last.  Dryden. 

3.  Pride ;  haughtiness. 

Augustus  and  Tiberius  had  io/tiness  enough  in 
their  temper,  and  affected  to  make  &  sovereign 
figure.  Collier. 

Lofty,  adj.  [from  loft  or  lift.] 
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1.  High;  hovering;  elevated  in  place. 
Cities  of  men  with  lofty  gates  and  tow'rs. 

Milton. 

See  lojty  Lebanon  his  head  advance. 
See  noddnig  forests  on  the  mountains  dance. Fo^je. 

2.  Elevated  in  condition  or  character. 
Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One.  Isaiah. 

3.  Sublime  ;  elevated  in  sentiment. 

He  knew 

Himself  to  sing  and  build  the  lofty  rhiine.  Milton. 

4.  Proud;  haughty. 

The  eyes  of  the  loj'ty  shall  be  huinbled.  Isaiah. 

Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not ; 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  sum- 
mer. Shakesp. 

Man,  the  tyrant  of  our  sex,  I  hate, 
A  lowly  servant,  but  a  lofty  mate.  Dryden. 

Log.  n.  s.   [The  original  of  this  word  is 

not  known.    Skinntr  derives  it  from 

lijjan.  Sax.  to  lie;  Junius  from  logge, 

Dut.  sluggish ;  perhaps  the  Lat.  lignum, 

is  the  true  original.] 

1 .  A  shapeless  bulky  piece  of  wood. 

Would  the  light'niuj;  had 
Burnt  up  those  hgs  that  thou'rt  enjoin  d  to  pile. 

Shakesp. 

The  worms  with  many  feet  are  bred  under  logs 
of  timber,  and  many  times  in  gardens  where  no 
logs  are.  Bacon. 

Some  log,  perhaps  upon  the  waters  swam, 
An  useless'  drift,  which  rudely  cut  within. 

And  hollow'd,  first  a  floating  trough  became. 
And  cross  some  riv'let  passage  did  begin.  Dryden, 

2.  An  Hebrew  measure,  which  held  a 
quarter  of  a  cab,  and  consequently  five- 
sixths  of  a  pint.  According  to  Dr.  Ar- 
butlinot  it  was  a  liquid  measure,  the 
seventy-second  part  of  the  bath  or 
ephah,  and  twelfth  part  of  the  hin. 

Calmet. 

A  meat  oiTering  mingled  with  oil,  and  one  log 
of  oil.  Leu. 

Lo'garithms.    n.  s.    [logarithme,  Fr. 

^loyo;  and  a^(S|U,c;.] 

Logarithms,  which  are  the  indexes  of  the  ratios 
of  numbers  one  to  another,  were  first  invented  by 
Napier  lord  jNIerchison,  a  Scottish  baron,  and 
afterwards  completed  by  Mr.  Briggs,  Savilian 
professor  at  Oxford.  They  are  a  series  of  artificial 
numbers  contrived  for  the  expedition  of  calcula- 
tion, and  proceeding  in  an  arithmetical  propor- 
tion, as  the  numbers  they  answer  to  do  in  a  geo- 
metrical one  ;  for  instance, 

0123456  7  8  9 
1  2  4  8  16  32  64  128  256  512 
Where  the  numbers  above,  beginning  with  (0), 
and  arithmetically  proportional,  are  called  loga- 
rithms. The  addition  and  subtraction  of  logarithms 
answers  to  the  multiplication  and  division  of  the 
numbers  thej'  correspond  witi; ;  and  this  saves  an 
infinite  deal  of  trouble.  In  like  manner  will  the 
extraction  of  roots  be  performed,  by  dissecting  the 
logarithms  of  any  immbers  for  the  square  root,  and 
trisecting  them  for  the  cube,  and  so  on.  Harris. 

Lo'ggats.  n.s. 

Loggats  is  the  ancient  name  of  a  play  or  game, 
which  is  one  of  the  unlawful  games  enumerated 
in  the  thirty-third  statute  of  Henry  V  III.  It  is 
the  same  which  is  now  called  kittle-pins,  in  which 
boys  often  make  use  of  bones  instead  of  wooden 
pins,  throwing  at  them  with  another  bone  instead 
of  bowling.  Hanmer. 

Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but 
to  play  at  Loggjts  with  them  ?       Shakesp.  Hamlet, 

Lo'ggerhead.  n.  s.  [logge,  Dut.  stupid, 
and  head ;  or  rather  from  log,  a  heavy 
motionless  mass,  as  block/iead.]  A  dolt; 
a  blockhead;  athickscull. 

Where  hast  been,  Hal  ? 
—With  three  or  four  loggerheads,  amongst  three 
or  fourscore  hogsheads.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 
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Says  this  loggerhead;  what  have  we  to  do  to 
quench  other  people's  fires  .•'  L'Estrange. 

To  fall  to  Loggerheads.  1  To  scuffle ; 
To  go  to  Loggerheads.  5     to  fight 
without  weapons. 

A  couple  of  travellers  that  took  up  an  ass,  fell 
to  loggerheads  which  should  be  his  master. 

L'Estrange. 

Lo'ggerheaded.  adj.  [from  logger- 
head.]   Dull;  stupid;  doltish. 

You  loggerheaded  and  unpolish'd  groom,  what ! 
no  attendance  .''       Shakesp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

LO'GICK.   n.  s.    [logique,  Fr.  logica, 

Lat.  from  ?ioyo?.]  The  art  of  i-easoning. 

One  of  the  seven  sciences. 

Logick  is  the  art  of  using  reason  well  in  our  en- 
quiries after  truth,  and  the  communication  of  it 
to  others.  Watts's  Logick. 

Talk  logick  with  acquaintance. 
And  practise  rhetorick  in  your  common  talk. 

Shakesp, 

By  a  logick  that  left  no  man  any  thing  which  he 
might  call  his  own,  they  no  more  looked  upon  it 
as  the  case  of  one  man,  but  the  case  of  the  king- 
dom. Clarendon. 

Here  foam'd  rebellious  logick,  gagg'd  and  bound. 
There  stript  fair  rhetorick  languish'd  on  the  ground. 

Pope. 

Lo'gical.  adj.  [from  logick.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  logick  ;  taught  in  logick. 

The  heretick  complained  greatly  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, as  being  too  full  of  logical  subtilties.  Hooker. 

Those  who  in  a  logical  dispute  keep  in  general 
terms,  , would  hide  a  fallacy.  Dryden. 

We  ought  not  lo  value  ourselves  upon  our 
ability,  in  giving  subtile  rules,  and  finding  out 
/oofCH/ arguments,  since  it  would  be  more  perfec- 
tion not  to  want  ihem.  Baker, 

2.  Skilled  in  logick  ;  furnished  with 
logick. 

A  man  who  sets  up  for  a  judge  in  criticism, 
should  have  a  clear  and  logical  head.  Addison. 

Lo'gically.  adv.  [from  logical.]  Ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  logick. 

How  can  her  old  g»od  man 
Willi  honour  take  her  back  again.' 
From  hence  I  logically  gatlier. 
The  woman  cannot  live  with  either.  Prior. 

Lo'gician.  n.  s.  [logicien,  Fr.  logicus, 
Lat.]  A  teacher  or  professor  of  logick ; 
a  man  versed  in  logick. 

If  a  man  can  play  the  true  logician,  and  have 
as  well  judgment  as  invention,  he  may  do  great 
matters.  Bacon. 

If  we  may  believe  our  logicians,  man  is  dis-tin- 
guished  from  all  other  creatures  by  the  faculty  of 
laughter.  Addison, 

Each  staunch  polemick  stubborn  as  a  rock, 
Each  fierce  logician  still  expelling  Locke, 
Came  whip  and  spur.  Pope's  Duuciad. 

A  logician  might  put  a  case  that  would  serve 
for  an  exception.  Swift. 

The  Arabian  physicians  were  subtle  men,  and 
most  of  them  logicians;  accordingly  they  have 
given  method,  and  shed  subtilty  upon  their  au- 
thor. Baker. 

Lo'gman.  n.  s.  [hg  and  man,]  One 
whose  business  is  to  carry  logs. 

For  your  sake 
Am  I  this  patient  logman.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

Lo'  GOMACHY.  n,  S,  [Xnyofjiei^iCi!..]  A 
contention  in  words ;  a  contention 
about  words. 

Forced  terms  of  art  did  much  puzzle  sacred 
theology  with  distinctions,  cavils,  quiddities  ;  and 
so  transformed  her  to  a  meer  kind  of  sophistry 
and  logomachy.  Howel, 

Lo  gwood,  n.  s. 

Logwood  is  of  a  very  dense  and  firm  texture ; 
and  is  the  heart  only  of  the  tree  which  produces 
it.  It  is  very  heavy,  and  remarkably  hard,  and 
of  a  deep,  strong  red  colour.   It  grows  both  in  the 
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East  and  West  Indies,  but  no  where  so  plenti- 
fully as  on  the  coast  of  -the  bay  of  Cainpeachv. 

_  Hill's  Mat.  Hied. 
To  make  a  light  purple,  mingle  ceruse  with 
loguvod  water.  Peacham. 

Lo  HOCK.  n.  s. 

Lohock  is  an  Arabian  name  for  those  forms  of 
medicines  which  are  now  commonly  called  ecleg- 
ma'',  lambatives,  or  linctuses.  Quincy. 

Lohocks  and  pectorals  were  prescribed,  and  ve- 
nesection repeated.  Whemun's  Surgery. 

Loin.  n.  s.  \llwyn,  Welsh.] 

1 .  The  back  of  an  animal  carved  out  by 
the  butcher. 

2.  Loins;  the  reins. 

iNIy  face  I'll  grime  with  filth, 
Blanket  my  loins.  Sliakesp.  King  Lear. 

Thuu  slander  of  thy  heavy  mother's  womb  I 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  th^' father's  loins!  Shak. 

Virgin  mother,  hail ! 
High  in  the  love  of  Heav'n  I  yet  from  my  loms 
Thoii  shall  proceed,  and  from  thy  womb  the  Son 
Of  God  most  high.  Milton  s  Parad.  Lost. 

A.  multitude  I  like  which  the  populous  nortk 
Pour'd  never  from  her  frozen  loitis,  to  pass 
Rliene,  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  south.  Milton. 

To  LO  ITER.  'V.  n.  [loieren,  Dut.]  To 
linger ;  to  snend  time  carelessly ;  to 
idle. 

Sir  John,  yon  loiter  here  too  long,  being  you 
are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  the  countries.  Shakesp. 

Whence  this  long  delay.' 
You  loiter,  while  the  spoils  are  thrown  away. 

Dryden. 

Mark  how  he  spends  his  time,  whether  he  un- 
actively  loiters  it  away.  Locke. 

If  w  e  have  gone  wrong,  let  us  redeem  the  mis- 
take ;  if  we  have  loitered,  let  us  quicken  our  pace, 
'  and  make  the  most  of  the  present  opportunity. 

Refers. 

Lo'lTERER.  n.  s.  [from  loiter.]  A  lin- 
gerer ;  an  idler ;  a  lazy  wretch ;  one 
■who  lives  vi'ithout  business ;  one  who  is 
sluggish  and  dilatory. 

Give  gloves  to  thy  reapers  a  largess  to  cry, 
And  daily  to  loiterers  have  a  good  eye. 

Tusse7-'s  Husbandry. 
The  poor,  by  idleness  or  unthrifliness,  aie  riot- 
ous spenders,  vagabonds,  and  loiterers.  Hayward. 

Where  hast  thou  been,  thou  loiterer? 
Though  my  eyes  clos'd,  my  arms  have  still  been 
open'd. 

To  search  if  thou  wert  come.  Otway. 

Providence  would  only  enter  mankind  into  the 
useful  knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the 
rest  to  employ  our  industry,  that  we  live  not  like 
idle  loiterers  and  truants.  More. 

Ever  listless  loifrers,  that  attend 
No  cause,  no  trust,  no  duty,  and  no  friend.  Pope. 
To  LOLL.  v.n.  [Of  this  word  the  ety- 
mology is  not  known.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  contemptuously  derived  from  loUard, 
a  name  of  great  reproach  before  the  re- 
formation; of  whom  one  tenet  was, 
that  all  trades  not  necessary  to  life  are 
unlawful.] 

1 .  To  lean  idly ;  to  rest  lazily  against 
any  thing. 

So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me ;  so 
shakes  and  pulls  me.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love  bed. 
But  on  his. knees  at  meditation.    Shak.  Bich.  III. 

Close  by  a  softly  murm'ring  stream. 
Where  lovers  us'd  to  loll  and  dream.  Hudibras. 

To  loll  on  couches,  rich  with  cytron  steds. 
And  lay  your  guilty  limbs  in  Tyrian  beds. 

Dryden. 

Void  of  care  he  lolls  supine  in  state. 
And  leaves  his  business  to  be  done  by  fate.  Dryd. 

But  wanton  now,  and  tolling  at  our  ease. 
We  suffer  all  the  invet'rate  ills  of  peace.  Dryden. 

A  lazy,  lolling  sort 
Of  ever  listless  loit'rers.  Dunciad. 
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2.  To  hang  out.  Used  of  the  tongue 
hanging  out  in  weariness  or  play. 

1'he  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  seat. 
With  lolling  tongue  lay  fawning  at  thy  feet.  Dry, 
With  harmless  play  amidst  the  bowls  he  pass'd. 
And  with  his  lolling  tongue  assay'd  the  taste. 

Dryden. 

To  Loll.  v.  a.  To  put  out :  used  of  the 
tongue  exerted. 

All  authors  to  their  own  defects  are  blind  ; 
Hadst  thou  but,  Janus-like,  a  face  behind. 
To  see  the  people,  when  splay  mouths  they  make, 
To  mark  their  fingers  pointed  at  thy  back. 
Their  tongues  lolid  out  a  foot.    Dryden  s  Perseus. 

By  Stryraon's  freezing  streams  he  sat  alone. 
Trees  bent  their  heads  to  hear  him  sing  his  wrongs, 
Fierce  tygers  couch'd  around,  and  loll'd  their 
fawning  tongues.  Dryden's  Virgil. 

LoMP.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  roundish  fish. 
Lone.  adj.  [contracted  from  alone  ] 

1.  Solitary ;  unfrequented ;  having  no 
company. 

Here  the  lone  hour  a  blank  of  life  displays. 

Savage. 

Thus  vanish  sceptres,  coronets,  and  balls, 
And  leave  you  in  tone  woods,  or  empty  walls.  Pope. 

2.  Single ;  not  conjoined  or  neighbour- 
ing to  others. 

No  lone  house  in  Wales,  with  a  mountain  and 
a  rookery,  is  more  coufeniplative  than  this  court. 

Pope. 

Lo'neliness.  n.  s.  [fi-om  lonely.l 

1.  Solitude  ;  want  of  company. 

The  huge  and  sportful  assemlly  grew  to  him  a 
tedious  loneliness,  esteeming  nobody  since  Dai- 
phantus  was  lost.  Sidney. 

2.  Disposition  to  solitude. 

I  see  . 

The  mystery  of  your  hneliness,  and  find 

Your  salt  tears  head.  Shakes]^. 

Lo'nely.  adj.  [from  lone.] 

1.  Solitary. 

I  go  alone. 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon  ;  that  his  fen 
Makes  fear'd  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen.  Shak. 

Why  thus  close  up  the  stars 
That  nature  hung  in  heav'n,  and  fill'd  their 
lamps 

With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 

To  the  misled  and /one/i/ •'■f^'pllp'' ■■'        •  Milton, 

'  Time  has  made  you  dote,  and  vainly  tell 

Of  arms  imagin'd  in  your  lonely  cell.  Dryden. 

2.  Addicted  to  solitude. 

When,  fairest  princeis. 
You  lonely  thus  from  the  full  court  retire, 
Love  and  the  graces  follow  to  your  solitude  Rnwe. 
Lo'neness.  n.  s.  [from  lone.]  Solitude; 
dislike  to  company. 

If  of  court-life  you  knew  the  good. 
You  would  leave  loneness.  Donne, 
I  can  love  her  who  loves  loneness  best.  Donne. 
Lo'nesome.  adj.  [from  lone.]  Solitary  ; 
dismal. 

You  either  must  the  earth  from  rest  disturb. 
Or  roll  around  the  heavens  the  solar  orb  ; 
Else  what  a  dreadful  face  will  nature  w  ear  ? 
How  horrid  will  these  lonesome  seats  appear.' 

Blackmore. 

Long.  adj.  [long,  Fr.  longus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Not  short :  used  of  time. 

He  talked  a  long  while,  even  till  break  of  day. 

Acts,  XX. 

He  was  desirous  to  see  him  of  a  long  season. 

Luke  xxiii. 

2.  Not  short ;  used  of  space. 
Emp'ress,  the  way  is  ready,  and  not  long. 

Milton. 

3.  Having  one  of  its  geometrical  dimen- 
sions in  a  greater  degree  than  either  of 
the  other. 

His  branches  became  long  because  of  the  waters. 

Ezekitl. 
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We  made  the  trial  in  a  long-neA'd  phial  let* 
open  at  the  top.  Boyle. 

4.  Of  any  certain  measure  in  length. 
Women  eat  their  children  of  a  span  tons. 

.  iam.  n.  xx. 

These,  as  a  line,  their  long  dimensions  drew, 
Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace.  Milton. 

The  fig-tree  spreads  her  arms, 
Branching  so  broad  and  long.  Milton. 

A  pond'rous  mace, 
Full  twenty  rubits  long  he  swings  arcmnd.  Pope. 

5.  Not  soon  ceasing,  or  at  an  end. 

Man  goeth  to  his  long  home.       Eccles.  xii.  5. 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  motlier,  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  upon  the  land.  Exodus,  xx.  12. 

They  open  to  themselves  at  length  a  wav 
Up  hither,  under  long  obedience  iry'd.  Milton. 

Him  after  long  debate  of  thoughts  revolv'd 
Irresolute,  his  final  sentence  chose.  Milton. 

Ijong  and  ceaseless  hiss.  Milton. 

6.  Dilatory. 

Death  will  nut  be  long  in  coming,  and  the  cove- 
nant of  the  grave  is  not  shewed  unto  thee. 

Ecclus,  xiv.  12. 

7-  Tedious  in  narration. 

Chief  mast'ry  to  dissect. 
With  /oho- and  tedious  havock,  fabled  knights. 

Milton, 

Reduce,  my  muse,  the  wand'ring  song, 
A  tale  should  never  be  too  long.  Prior. 

8.  Continued  by  succession  to  a  great 
series. 

But  first  a  long  succession  must  ensue.  Milton. 

9.  [From  the  verb,  7 0 /owg-.]  Longing; 
desirous ;  or  perhaps  long  continued, 
from  the  disposition  to  continue  looking 
at  any  thing  desired. 

Praying  for  him,  and  casting  a  long  look  that 
way,  he  saw  the  galley  leave  the  pursuit.  Sidney. 

By  ev'ry  circumstance  I  know  he  loves ; 
Yet  he  but  duuhts,  and  parlies,  and  casts  out 
Many  a  long  look  for  succour.  Dryden. 

10.  [in  musick  and  pronunciation.]  Pro- 
tracted :  as,  a  long  note  ;  a  long  syllable. 

Long.  adv. 

1.  To  a  great  length  in  space. 

The  marble  brought,  erects  the  spacious  dome, 
t^r  forms  the  p'illars  /ojig'-extended  rows. 
On  which  the  planted  grove  and  pensile  garden 
grows.  Prim: 

2.  Not  for  a  short  time. 

With  mighty  harres  of  /o«o--enduring  brass. 

Fairfax. 

When  the  trumpet  soundeth  long,  they  shall 
come  up  to  the  mount.  Exodus,  xix.  13. 

The  martial  Ancus 
Furbish'd  the  rusty  sword  again, 
Resum'd  the  fo7(o--forgotten  shield.  Dryden. 

One  of  these  advantages,  which  Corneille  has 
laid  down,  is  the  making  choice  of  some  signal 
and  /on^-expected  day,  whereon  the  action  of  the 
play  is  to  depend.  Dryden. 

So  stood  the  pious  prince  unmov'd,  and  long 
Sustain'd  the  madness  of  the  noisy  throng.  Dryd. 

The  muse  resumes  her  Zoyig'-forgotten  lays. 
And  love,  restor'd,  his  ancient  realm  surveys. 

Dryden. 

No  man  has  complained  that  you  have  dis- 
coursed too  long  on  any  subject,  for  you  leave  us 
in  an  eagerness  of  learning  more.  Dryden. 

Persia  left  for  you 
The  realm  of  Candahar  for  dow'r  I  brought. 
That  /ong--contended  prize  for  which  you  fought. 

Dryden. 

It  may  help  to  put  an  end  to  that  Zojig-aiiitated 
and  unreasonable  question,  whether  man's  will 
be  free  or  no .'  Locke. 

Heav'n  restores 
To  thy  fond  wish  the  /ong-expected  shores. 

Pope. 

3.  In  the  comparative,  it  signifies  for 
more  time  ;  and  in  the  superlative,  for 
most  time. 

When  slie  could  not  longer  hide  h'm,-  she  took 
for  him  an  ark  of  bullruslies.  Exodus,  ii.  3. 
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Eldest  parents  signifies  eitlier  tlie  eldest  men 
and  women  that  have  had  children,  or  tliose  who 
have  longest  had  issue.  Loche. 

4.  Not  soon.  > 

Not  long  after  there  arose  against  it  a  tempes- 
tuous wincl.  Acts,  xxvii.  14. 

5.  At  a  point  of  duration  far  distant. 

If  the  world  had  been  eternal,  those  would  have 
been  found  in  it,  and  generally  spread  long  ago, 
and  beyond  the  memory  of  all  ages.  Tillotson. 

Say,  tliat  you  once  were  virtuous  long  ago  ? 
A  frugal,  hardy  people.  Philip's  Briton. 

6.  [For  /i/ong  ;  au  lotig,  Fr.]  All  along ; 
throughout :  of  time. 

Them  among 
There  sat  a  man  of  ri|)e  and  perfect  age. 
Who  did  theiu  meditate  all  his  life  Ions;. 

tally  Queen. 

Son'.s  say,  that  ever 'gainst  that  season  conies, 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  biilh  is  celebrated. 
The  bird  of  dawning  singcth  all  nig'it  long, 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  walks  abroad  : 
1'lie  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  planets  strike. 
No  fairy  lakes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.  Shakesp. 

He  fed  me  all  my  life  long  to  this  day. 

Genesis,  xlviii.  15. 

Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved  with  this  gene- 
ration. Psalms. 
Long.    adv.  [jelanj  a  fault,  Sax.]  By 
the  fault ;  by  the  failure.    A  word  now 
out  of  use,  but  truly  English. 

Respective  and  wary  men  had  rather  seek 
quietly  their  own,  and  wish  that  the  world  may 
go  well,  so  it  be  not  lo.-ig  of  them,  than  with  pains 
and  hazard  make  themselves  advisers  for  the  com- 
mon food.  Hooker, 

Maine,  Blois,  Poictiers  and  Tours  are  won  away. 
Long  all  of  Somerset,  and  his  delay.  Shakesp. 

P.iistress,  all  this  coil  is  long  of  you.  Shakesp. 

If  we  owe  it  to  him  that  we  know  so  much,  it 
is  perhaps  lo7tg  of  his  fond  adorers  that  we  know 
so  little  more.  Glanville. 

7i>  Long.  v.  n.  [gelan gen,  Germ,  to  ask. 
Skiinnr.']  To  desire  earnestly  ;  to  wish 
with  eagerness  continued ;  with  for  or 
after  before  the  thing  desired. 

Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land 
With  any  long'dfor  change,  or  better  state. 

Shakesp. 

And  thine  eyes  shall  look,  and  fail  with  longing 
for  them.  Deuf.  xxviii.  32. 

If  erst  he  wished,  now  he  longed  sore.  FanJ'ai. 

The  great  master  perceived,  that  Rhodes  was 
the  place  the  Turkish  tyrant  longed  after.  Knolles. 

If  the  report  be  good,  it  causeth  love, 
And  longing  hope,  and  well  assured  joy.  Davies. 

His  sons,  who  seek  the  tyrant  to  sustain, 
And  Zojin'Jijr  arbitrary  lords  again. 
He  dooms  to  death  deserv'd.       Drvden's  Slneid. 

Glad  of  the  gift  the  new-made  warrior  goes. 
And  arms  among  the  Greeks,  and  longs  for  equal 
foes.  Dri^den. 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire. 
This  longing  after  immortality  ?      Addison's  Catn. 

Tliere's  the  tie  that  binds  you  ; 
You  long  to  call  him  father  :  iMarcia's  charms 
Work  in  your  heart  iniseen,  and  plead  for  Cato. 

Addison's  Cato. 

Nicomedes  longing  for  herrings,  was  supplied 
with  fresh  ones  by  his  cook,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  sea.  Arbuthnot. 

Through  stormy  seas 
I  courted  dangers,  and  I  Zo?ig-'dy<)r  death  Philips. 

Longani'mity.  n.  s.  [longajiimitas, 
Lat.  longanimitt:,  Fr.]  Forbearance ; 
patience  of  offences. 

It  had  overcome  the  ])Htience  of  Job,  as  it  did 
the  meekness  of  Moses,  and  surely  liad  mastered 
any  but  the  /onga7iim(ty  and  lasting  sufferance  of 
God.  Brown's  Vnlg.  E>t. 

That  innocent  and  holy  matron  !tad  rather  go 
clad  in  the  snowy  wliite  robes  of  meekness  and 
longanimity,  than  in  the  purple  nianile  of  blood. 

Rowel's  Enirland's  Tears. 
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Lo'ngboat.  n.  s.  [The  largest  boat  be- 
longing to  a  ship. 

At  the  first  descent  on  shore,  he  did  rounte- 
naiice  the  landing  in  his  longboat.  Wotton. 

They  first  betray  their  masters,  and  then,  when 
they  find  the  vessel  sinking,  save  themselves  in 
the  longboat.  l.'Estrange. 

Longevity,  w.  s.  [longcevits,  Lat.] 
Length  of  life. 

That  those  are  countries  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  man,  and  convenient  to  live  in,  appears  from 
the  longevity  of  the  natives.    Ray  on  the  Creation. 

The  nistances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  amongst 
the  abstemious.  Arbuthnot  an  Aliments. 

Longi'manous.  adj.  [longuemain,  Fr. 
longimnnus,  Lat.]  Longhanded  ;  hav- 
ing long  hands. 

The  villainy  of  this  Christian  exceeded  the  per- 
socution  of  heathens,  whose  malice  was  never  so 
longimanous  as  to  reach  the  soul  of  their  enemies, 
or  to  extend  unto  the  exile  of  their  elysiums. 

Brown. 

Longi'metry.  n.  s.  [longus  and  y.srfcio ; 
longimctrie,  Fr.]  The  art  or  practice 
of  measuring  distances. 

Our  two  eyes  are  like  two  different  stations  in 
longimetry,  by  the  assistance  of  which  the  dis- 
tance between  two  otjjecls  is  measured. 

Cheyne's  Pliilosophical  Principles. 
Lo'nging.    11.  s.    [fi'om  lojig.]  Earnest 
desire  ;  continual  wish. 

When  within  short  time  I  came  to  the  degree 
of  uncertain  uishes,  and  that  those  wishes  grew 
to  unquiet  longings,  when  I  would  fix  my  thoughts 
upon  nothing,  but  that  within  little  varying  they 
should  end  with  Philoclta.  Sidney. 

I  have  a  woman's  longing. 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal. 
To  see  great  Hector  in  the  weeds  of  peace.  Shak. 

The  will  is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satis- 
factions, and  to  the  removal  of  those  uneasinesses 
which  it  then  feels  in  its  want  of,  and  longint^s 
after  them.  Locke. 

Lo'ngingly.  adv.  [from  longing.]  With 
incessant  wishes. 

To  his  first  bias  longingly  he  leans. 
And  rather  would  be  great  by  wicked  means. 

Vrqden. 

Lo'ngish.  adj.  [from  long.]  Some- 
what long. 

LO'NGITUDE.  «.  s.  [longitude,  Fr. 
longitudo,  Lat.] 

1.  Length;  the  greatest  dimension. 

The  ancients  did  determine  the  longitude  of  all 
rooms,  which  were  longer  than  broad,  by  the 
double  of  their  latitude.  IVotton. 

The  variety  of  the  alphabet  was  in  mere  longi- 
tude only,  but  the  thousand  parts  of  our  bodies 
may  be  diversifii'd  by  situation  in  all  the  dimen- 
sions of  solid  bodies  ;  which  multiijlies  all  over 
and  over  again,  and  overwhelms  the  fancy  in  a 
new  abyss  of  unfathomable  number.  Bentley. 

Tbis  universal  gravitation  is  an  incessant  and 
uniform  action  by  certain  and  established  laws, 
according  to  quantity  of  matter  and  longitude  of 
distance,  that  it  cannot  be  destroyed  nor  imiiaired. 

Bentley. 

2.  The  circumference  of  the  earth  mea- 
sured from  any  meridian. 

Some  of  MagellaTms's  company  were  the  first 
that  did  compass  the  world  through  all  the  de- 
grees of  longitude.  Abbot. 

.3.  The  distance  of  any  part  of  the  earth 
to  the  east  or  west  of  any  place. 

To  conclude  ; 
Of  longitudes,  what  other  way  have  we. 
But  to  mark  when  and  where  the  dark  eclipses  be? 

Donne. 

His  was  the  method  of  discovering  the  longitude 
by  bomb  vessels.  Arbuth.  and  Popes  Mart.  Scrib. 

4.  The  position  of  any  thing  to  east  or 
west. 
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The  longitude  of  a  star  is  its  distance  froni  the 
first  point  of  numeration  towards  ihe  east,  wliich 
first  point,  unto  the  ancients,  was  the  vernal  eijui- 
nox.  Brown's  Vulg.  Kit. 

Longitu  dinal,  adj.  [(rom  longitude  ; 
longitudinal,  Fr.]  Measured  by  the 
length  ;  running  in  the  longest  direc- 
tion. 

Longitudinal  is  opposed  to  transverse;  these 
vesiculaa  are  distended,  and  their  longitudinal 
diameters  straitened,  and  so  the  length  of  the 
whole  muscle  shortened.  Cheyne. 
LoNGLY.  adv.  [from  long.]  Longingly; 
with  great  liking. 

Master,  you  louk'd  so  longly  on  the  maid, 
Perhaps,  you  mark  not  what's  the  jiith  of  all. 

Shakesp. 

Lo'ngsome.  [from/o«»-.]  Tedious; 
wearisome  by  its  length. 

They  found  the  war  so  churlish  and  longsome, 
as  they  grew  then  to  a  resolution,  that,  as  long  as 
England  stood  in  state  to  succour  those  countries, 
they  should  but  consume  themselves  in  an  endless 
war.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain, 

When  chill'd  by  adverse  snows  and  beating 
rain. 

We  tread  with  wearied  steps  the  longsome  plain. 

Prior, 

Lo'ng.suffering.  adj.  [long  aud  sitffir- 
ing.]    Patient ;  not  easily  provoked. 

The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long- 
sujf'ering,  and  abundant  in  goodness. 

Enod.  xxxiv.  (j, 

Lo'ngsuffering.  n.  s.  Patience  of 
offence ;  clemency. 

\\  e  infer  from  the  mercy  and  Imigsiiffering  of 
God,  (hat  they  were  themselves  sulficieutly 
secure  of  his  favour.  Rogert. 

Lo'ngtail.  n.  s.  [long  and  tail.]  Cut 
and  long  tail ;  a  canting  term  for  one  or 
another.  A  plirase,  I  believe,  taken 
from  dogs,  which  belonging  to  men  not 
qualified  to  hunt,  had  their  tails  cut. 

He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 
— Aye,  that  I  will  come  cut  and  longtait  under 
the  degree  of  a  sqvnre. 

Shakesp.  Merry  ll'ives  of  Windsor, 

Lo'ngways.  adv.  [This  and  many  other 
words  so  terminated  are  corrupted  from 
ivi,s-e.]     In  the  longitudinal  direction. 

This  island  stands  as  a  vast  mde,  which  lies 
longways,  almost  in  a  parallel  line  to  Naples. 

Addison  on  Italy, 

Lo'ngwinded.  adj.  [long  and  wind.] 
Long-brea'Jied  ;  tedious. 

IMy  simile  you  minded. 
Which,  I  confess,  is  too  tongwinded.  Swift, 

Lo'ngwise.  adv.  [long  and  wise.]'  In 
the  longitudinal  direction. 

They  make  a  Utile  cross  of  a  quill,  longtdse  of 
that  part  of  the  quill  which  hath  the  pith,  and 
crosswise  of  that  piece  of  the  quill  without  pith. 

Bacon, 

He  was  hdd  upon^two  beds,  the  one  joined 
longiviie  unto  the  other,  both  which  he  filled  with 
his  length.  HakcwiU. 

Loo.  w.  s.  A  game  at  cards. 

A  secret  indignation,  that  all  those  affections 
of  the  mind  should  be  thus  vilely  thrown  away 
upjin  a  hand  at  loo.  Addison. 
In  the  fights  of  loo  Pope 
Lo'oBiLY.  adj.  [loobi/ and  like'.]  Awk- 
ward; clumsy. 

The  plot  of  the  farce  was  a  grammar  school,  the 
master  setting  his  boys  their  lessons,  an  1  a 
loobily  country  fellow  putting  in  for  a  part  among 
the  scholars.  L'Estrange. 

Lo'OBY.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  the  deriva- 
tion is  unsettled.  Skinner  mentions 
lapp,  Germ,  foolish ;  anJ  Junius,  llahe 
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a  clown,  Welsh,  which  seems  to  be  the ' 
true  original,  unless  it  come  from  /o6,] 
A  lubber;  a  clumsy  clown. 

The  vices  trace  i 
From  the  fatlier's  scoundrel  race. 
Who  could  give  the  lnobi/  such  airs  ?  I 
Were  tliey  masons,  were  they  butchers  ?     Swift.  , 
LooF.    n.  s.    That  part  aloft  of  the  ship 
which  lies  just  before  the  chess-trees,  as 
far  as  the  bulk  head  of  the  castle. 

Sea  Diet- 
To  LoOF.   V.  a.    To  bring  the  ship  close 
to  a  wind. 

Lo'oFED.  adj.  [from  aloof.]    Gone  to  a 
distance. 

S!ie  (luce  being  looft,  Antony 
CIa;is  on  his  sea-wing,  like  a  doating  mallard. 
Leaving  the  fight.  Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

To  Look.  v.  n.  [locan,  Sax.] 
1.  To  direct  the  eye  to  or  from  any  object: 
when  the  present  object  is  mentioned, 
the  preposition  after  look  is  either  on 
or  at ;  if  it  is  absent,  we  use  for ;  if  | 
distant,  after:  to  was  sometimes  used 
anciently  for  at. 

Your  queen  died,  s!ie  was  m -ire  worth  such  gazes 
Than  what  you  look  on  now. 

Sh'ikesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

The  gods  look  down,  and  the  unnat'ral  scene 
They  laugh  at.  Shakesp.  Coriolarius. 

Abimelech  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  saw 
Isaac.  _  Genesis. 

Mine  iniquities  have  taken  hold  upon  me,  so 
that  I  am  not  able  to  look  up.  Psal.  xl.  12. 

He  was  ruddy,  and  of  a  beautiful  countenance, 
and  goodly  to  look  to.  1  Sam.  xvi.  12. 

The  fathers  shall  not  look  back  to  their  children. 

Jeremiah. 

He  had  looked  round  about  on  them  with  anger. 

Mark,  iii. 

The  state  would  cast  the  eye,  and  look  about  to 
tee  whether  there  were  any  head  under  whom  it 
mieht  unite.  Bacon. 

Fine  devices  of  arching  water  without  spilline, 
be  pretty,  things  to  look  on,  but  nothing  to  health. 

Bacon's  Essays. 

Froth  appears  white,  whether  the  sun  be  in  the 
meridian,  or  any  where  between  it  and  the  liori- 
zon,  and  from  what  place  soever  the  beholders 
look  upon  it.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

They'll  rather  wait  the  running  of  the  river  dry, 
than  take  pains  to  look  about  for  a  bridge. 

L'F.strange. 

Thus  pond'ring,  he  lonh'd  under  with  his  eyes. 
And  saw  the  woman's  tears. 

Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

Bertran  !  if  thou  dar'st,  Wc  out  , 
Upon  yon  slaughter'd  host.  Dryden's  Span.  Fryar. 

I  cannot,  without  some  indignation,  look  on  uu 
ill  copy  of  an  excellent  original;  much  less  can  i 
behoici  with  patience  V'irgiTand  Homer  abused  to 
their  faces,  by  a  botching  interpreter.  Dryden. 

Intellectual  beings,  in  their  constant  endeavours 
after  true  felicity,  can  suspend  this  jirosecution  in 
particular  cases,  till  they  have  looked  before  them, 
and  informed  themselves,  whether  that  particular 
thing  lie  in  their  way  to  their  main  end.  Lockt. 

There  may  be  in  his  reach  a  book,  contaiiiine 
pictures  and  discourses  capable  to  delight  and  in- 
struct him,  which  yet  he  may  never  take  the  pains 
tohok  into.  Locke. 

Towards  those  who  communicate  their  thoughts 
in  print,  I  cannot  but  look  with  a  friendly  regard, 
provided  the»e  is  no  tendency  in  their  writings  to 
^''ce.     _  Addison's  Freeholder. 

A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  soul  looh 
down  with  a  generous  neglect  on  the  censures 
and  applauses  of  the  multitude.  Addison. 

I  have  nothing  left  but  to  gather  up  the  reliques 
of  a  wreck,  and  look  about  me  to  see  how  few 
friends  I  have  left.  Pope  to  Swift. 

'I  he  Ojjtick  nerves  of  such  animals  as  W:  the 
same  way  with  both  eyes,  as  of  men,  meet  before 
■they  couie  into  the  brain ;  but  the  optick  nerves 
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of  such  animals  as  do  not  look  the  same  way  with 
both  eyes,  as  of  fishes,  do  not  meet. 

Neuiton's  Opticks. 

2.  To  have  power  of  seeing. 

Fate  sees  thy  life  lodg'd  in  a  brittle  glass, 
And  looks\t  through,  but  to  it  cannot  pass.  Dryd. 

3.  To  direct  the  intellectual  eye. 

In  regard  of  our  deliverance  past,  and  our  dan- 
ger present  and  to  come,  let  us  look  up  to  God, 
and  every  man  reform  his  own  ways. 

Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

We  are  not  only  to  look  at  the  bare  action,  but 
at  the  reason  of  it.  Stilling  fleet. 

'J'he  man  only  saved  the  pigeon  from  the  hawk, 
that  he  might  eat  it  himself ;  and  if  we  look  well 
about  us,  we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  case  of  most 
mediations.  L'Estrange. 

They  will  not  look  beyond  the  received  notions 
of  the  place  and  age,  nor  have  so  presumptuous 
a  thought  as  to  be  wiser  than  their  neighbours. 

Locke. 

Every  one,  if  he  wo;;ld  look  into  himself,  would 
find  some  defect  of  his  particular  genius.  Locke. 

Change  a  man's  view  of  things  ;  let  him  look 
into  the  future  state  of  bliss  and  miserj',  and  see 
God,  the  righteous  Judge,  ready  to  render  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds.  Locke, 

4.  To  expect. 

If  he  long  deferred  the  march,  he  must  look  to 
fight  another  battle  before  he  could  reach  Oxford. 

Clarendon. 

5.  To  take  care ;  to  watch. 

Look  that  ye  bind  them  fast.  Shakesp. 

He  that  gathered  a  hundred  bushels  of  apples, 
liad  thereby  a  property  in  them  :  he  was  only  to 
look  that  he  used  them  before  they  spoiled,  else 
he  robbed  others.  Locke. 

6.  To  be  directed  with  regard  to  any 
object. 

Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  thine  eye- 
lids look  straight  before  thee.  Prov.  iv.  2.5. 

7.  To  have  any  particular  appearance ; 
to  seem. 

I  took  the  way 
Which  through  a  path,  but  scarcely  printed,  lay  ; 
And  look'd  as  lighlly  press'd  by  fair^-  feet. 

Dryden. 

That  spotless  modesty  of  private  and  publick 
life,  that  generous  spirit,  which  all  other  Chris- 
tians ought  to  labour  after,  should  look  in  us  as  if 
they  were  natural.  Spratt. 

Piety,  as  it  is  thought  a  way  to  the  favour  of 
God  ;  and  fortune,  as  it  looks  like  the  effect  either 
of  that,  or  at  least  of  prudence  and  courage, 
beget  authority.  Temple. 

Cowards  are  offensive  to  my  sight ; 
Nor  shall  they  see  me  do  an  act  that  looks 
Below  the  courage  of  a  Spartan  king.  Dryden. 

To  complain  of  want,  and  yet  refuse  all  offers 
of  a  suppl3',  /oo/cs  very  sullen.  Burnet. 

Should  I  publish  any  favours  done  me  by  your 
lordship,  I  am  afraid  it  would  look  more  like 
vanity  than  gratitude  Addison. 

Something  very  noble  may  be  discerned,  but 
it  looketh  cumbersome.       Felton  on  the  Classicks. 

Late,  a  sad  s|)ectacle  of  woe,  he  trod 
The  desart  sands,  and  now  he  looks  a  god.  Pope. 

From  the  vices  and  follies  of  others,  observe 
low  such  a  practice  looks  in  another  (lerson,  and 
remember  tliat  it  looks  as  ill,  or  worse,  in  vour- 
self.  Watts. 

This  makes  it  look  the  more  like  truth,  nature 
being  frugal  in  her  principles,  but  various  in  the 
etfVcis  thence  arising.  Cheyne. 

8.  To  have  any  air,  mein,  or  manner. 
Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor 

fret, 

I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own.  Shakesp. 

What  haste  looks  through  bis  eyes  ? 
So  should  he  look  that  seems  to   speak  things 
strange.  Shakesp. 

Give  me  your  hand,  and  trust  me  you  look  well, 
and  bear  your  years  very  well. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Can  these,  or  such,  be  any  aids  to  us  ? 
Look  they  as  they  were  built  to  shake  the  world, 
Or  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprize^? 

Ben  Jonson. 
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Though  I  cannot  tell  what  a  man  says  ;  if  he 
will  be  sincere,  I  may  easily  know  what  ]ye  looks. 
•11  1    1-1  Collier. 
It  will  be  his  lot  to  look  singular,  in  loose  and 
licentious  times,  and  to  beconie  a  by-word. 

Alterbury. 

9.  To  form  the  air  in  any  particular  man- 
ner, in  regarding  or  beholding. 

I  welcome  ihe  condition  of  the  time. 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  on  me, 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy.  ■'•shakesp. 

That  which  was  the  worst  now  least  afflicts  me  : 
Blindness,  for  had  I  sight,  confus'd  with  shame. 
How  could  I  once  look  up,  or  heave  the  head 

Milton. 

These  look  up  to  you  with  reverence,  and  would, 
be  animated  by  tlie  sight  of  him  at  whose  soul 
they  have  taken  fire  in  his  writings. 

Swift  to  Pcrpe. 

10.  To  look  about  one.  To  be  alarmed  ; 
to  be  vigilant. 

It  will  import  those  men  who  dwell  careless  to 
look  about  them  ;  to  enter  into  serious  consulta- 
tion, how  they  may  avert  that  ruin. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

If  you  find  a  wasting  of  your  flesh',  then  look 
about  you,  especially  if  troubled  with  a  cough. 

Harvey  on  Consmnptions. 

Jolin's  cause  was  a  good  milch  cow,  and  many 
a  man  subsisted  his  family  out  of  it:  however, 
John  began  to  think  it  high  time  to  look  about 
him.  Arbutl,not's''Hiitory  of  John  Bull 

11.  To  look  after.  To  attend;  to  take 
care  of ;  to  observe  with  care,  anx.ety, 
or  tenderness. 

Men's  hearts  failiitg  them  for  fear,  and  for 
looking  after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the 
earth.  '  Luke. 

Politeness  of  manners,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  should  principally  be  looked  qjler  in  a 
tutor.  Locke  on  Education. 

A  mother  was  wont  to  indulge  her  daughters, 
when  any  of  them  desired  dogs,  squirrels,  or 
birds;  but  then  they  must  be  sure  to /uo'i  dili- 
gently after  them,  that  they  were  not  ill  used. 

Locke. 

My  subject  does  not  oblige  me  to  look  after  the 
water,  or  point  forth  the  place  whereunto  it  is 
now  retreated.  Woodward. 

12.  To  look  for.    To  expect. 
Pbalantus's  disgrace  was  ejigrieved,  in  lieu  of 

comfort,  of  Artesia,  who  telling  him  she  never 
looked  for  other,  bade  him  seek  some  other  mis- 
tress. Sidney. 

Being  a  labour  of  so  great  difficulty,  the  exact 
performance  thereof  we  may  rather  wish  than 
lookfor.  Hooker. 
Thou 

Shalt  feel  our  justice,  in  whose  easiest  passage 
Look  for  no  less  than  death. 

Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

If  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  reniaineth  no 
more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking 
for  of  judgnient.  Heb.  x. 

In  dealing  with  cunning  persons,  it  is  good  to 
say  little  to  them,  and  that  which  they  least  look 
for.  Bacon's  Essays. 

This  mistake  was  not  such  as  they  looked  for  ; 
and,  though  the  error  in  form  seeu'.ed  to  be  con- 
sented to,  yet  the  substance  (jf  the  accusation 
might  be  still  insisted  on.  Clarendon. 

Inordinate  anxiety,  and  unnecessary  scrnp.les 
in  confession,  instead  of  setting  you  free,  which 
is  the  benefit  to  be  looked  for  by  confession,  per- 
plex you  the  more.  _  Taylor. 

Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice,  nor  fear 
The  bait  of  honied  words.  _  Miltun. 

Drown'd  in  deep  despair, 
He  dares  not  offer  one  repenting  prayer  ; 
Araaz'd  he  lies,  and  sadly  looksfor  death. 

Dryden. 

1  must  with  patience  all  the  terms  attend, 
Till  mine  is  call'd  ;  and  that  long  look'd  for  day 
Is  still  encumber'd  with  some  new  delay. 

Dr}iden. 

This  limitation  of  Adam's  empire  to  his  line, 
will  save  those  the  labour  »'io  would  look  f  >r  one 
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heir  among  the  race  of  brutes,  but  will  very  little 
oiitribute  to  the  discovery  of  one  amongst  men. 

Locke. 

13.  To  look  info.    To  examine  ;  to  sift; 
to  inspect  closely  ;  to  observe  narrowly. 

His  nephew's  levies  to  hijn  appe;ir"tl 
To  be  a  prei  aration  'gainst  the  Polack  ; 
But  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  against  your  highness.      Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

The  more  frequently  anH  narrowly  we  look  into 
the  works  of  nature,  the  more  occasion  we  shall 
have  to  admire  their  beauty.  Atterbury. 

It  is  very  well  worth  a  traveller's  while  to  look 
into  all  that  lies  in  his  way.         Addison  on  Italy. 

14.  To  look  on.    To  respect ;  to  esteem ; 
to  regard  as  good  or  bad.  I 

Ambitious  men,  if  they  be  checked  in  their 
desires,  become  secretly  discontent,  and  look  upon 
men  and  matters  with  an  evil  eye.  Bacon's  Essays,  j 
If  a  harmless  maid  j 
Should  ere  a  vpife  become  a  nurse,  I 
Her  friends  would  look  on  her  the  worse.      Prior.  ] 

15.  To  look  on.    To  consider;  to  con- 
ceive of ;  to  think. 

I  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct,  majestick  writer  ; 
one  who  weighed  not  only  every  thought,  but 
every  word  and  syllable.  Dryden. 

He  looked  upon  it  as  morally  impossible,  for  per- 
sons infinitely  [iroud  to  frame  their  minds  to  an 
impartial  consideration  of  a  religion  that  taught 
nothing  but  self-denial  and  the  cross.  South. 

Do  we  not  all  profess  to  be  of  this  excellent  re- 
ligion ?  but  who  will  believe  that  we  do  so,  that 
shall  look  upon  the  actions,  and  consider  the  lives 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Christians  ?  Tillotson. 

In  the  want  and  ignorance  of  almost  all  tilings, 
they  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  happiest  and 
wisest  people  of  the  universe.  Locke. 

Those  prayers  you  make  for  your  recovery  are 
to  be  looked  vpon  as  best  heard  by  God,  if  they 
move  him  to  a  longer  continuance  of  your  sick- 
ness. Wake's  Preparation  for  Death. 

16.  To  look  on.  To  be  a  mere  idle  spectator. 

I'll  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on.  Shakesp. 
Some  come  to  meet  their  fi  lends,  and  to  make 
merry  ;  others  come  only  to  look  on.  Bacon. 

17.  To  look  over.    To  examine ;  to  try 
one  by  one. 

Look  o'er  the  present  and  the  former  time. 
If  no  example  of  so  vile  a  crime 
Appears,  then  mourn.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

A  young  child,  distracted  with  the  variety  of 
his, play-games,  tired  his  maid  every  day  to  look 
them  over.  Locke. 

18.  To  look  out.    To  search;  to  seek. 
When  the  thriving  tradesman  has  got  more  than 

he  can  well  employ  in  trade,  his  next  thoughts 
are  to  look  out  for  a  purchase.  Locke. 

Where  the  body  is  affected  with  pain  or  sick- 
ness, we  are  forward  enough  to  Look  out  for  reme- 
dies, to  listen  to  every  one  that  suggests  them, 
and  immediately  to  apply  them.  Attcrhary. 

Wheie  a  foreign  tongue  is  elegant,  exjiressive, 
and  compact,  we  must  look  out  for  words  as  beau- 
tiful and  comprehensive  as  can  be  found. 

Felton  071  the  Classicks. 

The  curious  are  looking  out,  some  for  flattery, 
some  for  ironies,  in  that  poem  ;  the  sour  folks 
think  they  have  found  out  some.  Saift. 

19-  To  look  out.    To  be  on  the  watch. 

Is  a  man  bound  to  lookout  sharp  to  plague  him- 
self.'' Collier. 

20.  To  look  to.  To  watch  ;  to  take  care  of. 

There  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild  fowl  than  your 
lion  living;  and  we  ought  to  look  to  it.  Shakesp. 

Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door? 
Look  to  the  door  there,  Francis.  Shakesp. 

Let  this  fellow  be  looked  to :  let  some  of  my 
people  have  a  special  care  of  him.  Shakesp. 

Uncleanly  scruples  fear  notyou  ;  lookto't.  Shak. 

Know  the  state  of  thy  flocks,  and  look  well  to 
thy  herds.  Proverbs,  xxvii.  33. 

When  it  came  once  among  our  people,  that  the 
state  (jffered  conditions  to  .strangers  that  would 
stay,  we  had  work  enough  to  get  any  of  our  men 
to  look  to  our  ship.  Bacon. 

If  any  took  sanctuary  for  case  of  treason,  the 
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king  might  appoint  him  keepers  to  look  to  him  m 
sanctuary.  Bacon. 

The  dog's  running  away  with  the  flesh,  bids  the 
cook  ioo/c  belter  to  it  another  time.       L' Estrange. 

For  the  truth  of  the  theory  I  am  no  wise  con- 
cerned; the  composer  of  it  must  look  to  that. 

Woodward. 

21.  To  look  to.    To  behold. 
To  Look.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  seek ;  to  search  for. 

Looking  my  love,  I  go  from  place  to  place, 
Like  a  young  fawn  that  late  hath  lost  the  hind, 
And  seek  each  where.  Spenser. 

2.  To  turn  the  eye  upon. 

Let  us  look  one  another  in  the  face. 

2  Kings,  xiv.  8. 

3.  To  influence  by  looks. 

Sue!)  a  spirit  must  be  left  behind  ! 
A  spirit  fit  to  start  into  an  empire, 
And  look  the  world  to  law.      Dryden's  Cleomenes. 

4.  To  look  out.    To  discover  by  search- 
ing. 

Casting  my  eye  upon  so  many  of  the  general 
bills  as  next  came  to  hand,  1  found  encourage- 
ment from  them  to  look  out  all  the  bills  1  could. 

Graunt. 

Whoever  has  such  treatment,  when  he  is  a 
man,  will  look  out  other  company,  with  whom  he 
can  be  at  ease.  Locke 
Look,  inttrj.  [properly  the  imperative 
mood  of  the  verb :  it  is  sometimes  look 
ye.']    See  !  lo !  behold  !  observe ! 

Look,  where  he  comes,  and  my  good  man 
too  ;  he's  as  far  from  jealousy  as  I  am  from  giving 
him  cause.  Shakesp. 

Look  you,  he  must  seem  thus  to  the  world  : 
fear  not  your  advancement.  Shakesp. 

Look,  when  the  world  hath  fewest  barbarous 
people,  but  such  as  will  not  marry,  except  they 
know  means  to  live,  «s  it  is  almost  every  where 
at  this  day,  except  Tartary,  there  is  no  danger 
of  iimndations  of  people.  Bacon's  Essays. 

Look  you !  we  that  pretend  to  be  subject  to  a 
constitution,  must  not  carve  out  our  own  quality  ; 
for  at  this  rate  a  cobler  may  make  himself  a  lord. 

ColUtr  071  Pride. 

Look.  n.  s. 

1 .  Air  of  the  face ;   mein ;  cast  of  the 
countenance. 

Thou  cream-fac'd  loon ! 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look?  Shakesp. 

Thou  wilt  save  the  afflicted  people,  but  will 
bring  down  high  looks.  Psal.  xviii.  27. 

Them  gracious  Ueav'n  for  nobler  ends  design'd. 
Their  /oofa  erected,  and  their  clay  refin'd. 

J.  Dryden,  jun. 

And  though  death  be  the  king  of  terrors,  yet 
pain,  disgrace,  and  poverty,  have  frightful  looks, 
able  to  discompose  most  men.  Locke. 

2.  The  act  of  looking  or  seeing. 
Then  on  the  <Tond  he  cast  a  furious  look, 

And  wither'd  all  their  strength.  '  Dryden. 

When  they  met  they  made  a  surly  stand. 
And  glar'd,  like  angry  lions,  as  they  pass'd, 
And  wish'd  that  ev'ry  look  miglit  be  their  last. 

Dryden. 

Lo'OKER.  n.  s.  [from  look.^ 

1.  One  that  looks. 

2.  Looker  on.    Spectator,  not  agent. 

Shepherds  poor  pipe,  vthen  his  harsh  sound  tes- 
tifies anguish,  into  tlie  (a\i  looker  on,  pastime  not 
passion  enters.  Sidney. 

Such  labour  is  then  more  necessary  than  plea- 
sant, both  to  them  which  undertake  it,  and  for 
the  lookers  on.  Hooker. 

My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  looker  on  here  in  V'ienna ; 
Where  I  have  seen  corrujition  boil  and  bubble 
Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew.   Shakesp.  Meas.for  Meas. 

Did  not  this  fatal  war  affront  thy  coast. 
Yet  satttst  thou  an  idle  looker  on?  Fairfax. 

The  Spaniard's  valour  lieth  in  the  eyes  of  the 
looker  on;  but  the  English  valour  lieth  about  the 
soldier's  heart :  a  valour  of  glory  and  a  valour  of 
natural  courage  are  two  things.  Bacon. 
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The  people  love  him  : 
The  lookers  on,  and  the  enquiring  vulgar, 
Wilk  talk  themselves  to  action.   iJeiDiam's  Sophy. 

He  wish'd  he  had  indeed  been  gone, 
And  only  to  have  stood  a  looker  on. 

Addison's  Ovid. 

Looking-glass,  n.  s.  [look  and  glass.] 
Mirror;  a  glass  which  shews  forms  re- 
flected. 

Command  a  mirror  liither  straight. 
That  it  may  shew  me  what  a  face  I  have. 
— Go  some  of  you  and  fetch  a  looking-glass. 

Shakesp. 

I'here  is  none  so  homely  but  loves  a  looking- 
glass.  South. 

We  should  make  no  other  use  of  our  neigh- 
bours faults,  than  of  a  looking-glass  to  mend  our 
own  manners  by.  L'Estrange. 

The  surface  of  the  lake  of  Nemi  is  never  ruffled 
with  the  least  breath  of  wind,  which  perhaps, 
together  with  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  gave 
it  formerly  the  name  of  Diana's  looking-glass 

Addison. 

Loom.  n.  s.  ffrom  glomus  a  bottom  of 
thread.  Minshew.  Lome  is  a  general 
name  for  a  tool  or  instrument.  Junius.] 
The  frame  in  which  the  weavers  work 
their  cloth. 

He  must  leave  no  uneven  thread  in  his  loo7n,  or 
by  indulging  to  any  one  sort  of  reproveable  dis- 
course himself,  defeat  all  his  endeavours  against 
the  rest.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Minerva,  studious  to  compose 
Her  twisted  threads,  the  web  she  strung, 
And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung.  Addison. 

A  thousand  maidens  ply  the  purple  loom. 
To  weave  the  bed,  and  deck  the'regal  room. 

,  Prior. 

To  Loom.  v.  n.  [leoman.  Sax.]    To  ap- 
pear at  sea.  Skinner. 
Loom.  n.  s.  A  bird. 

A  loom  is  as  big  as  a  goose  ;  of  a  dark  colour, 
dappled  with  white  spots  on  the  neck,  back,  and 
wings  ;  each  feather  marked  near  the  point  with 
two  spots  :  they  breed  in  Farr  Island. 

Crew's  Mus. 

Loon.  n.  s.  [This  Avord,  which  is  now 
used  only  in  Scotland,  is  the  English 
word  lown.]  ■  A  sorry  fellow;  a  scoun- 
drel ;  a  rascal. 

Thou  cream-fac'd  loont 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look 

Shakesp.  Macbeth, 
The  false  loon,  who  could  not  work  his  will 
By  open  force,  employ'd  his  flatt'ring  skill  : 
I  hope,  my  lord,  said  he,  I  not  offend  ; 
Are  you  afraid  of  me  that  are  your  friend  ?  Dryd. 

This  young  lord  had  an  old  cunning  rogue,  or 
as  the  Scots  call  it,  a  false  loon  of  a  grandfather 
that  one  might  call  a  Jack  of  all  trades. 

Arbuthnnl's  History  of  John  Bull. 

LOOP.  n.  s.  [from  loopen,  Dut.  to 
run.]  A  double  through  which  a 
string  or  lace  is  drawn ;  an  ornamental 
double  or  fringe. 

Nor  any  skill'd  in  loops  of  fiiig'riiig  fine. 
Might  ill  their  diverse  cunning  ever  dare 
Wiln  this,  so  curious  network,  to  compare.  Spfw. 

Make  me  to  see't,  or  at  least  so  prove  it. 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop, 
To  hang  a  doubt  on.  Shakesp.  Othelloi 

Bind  our  crooked  legs  in  hoops 
Made  of  shells,  with  silver /imps.       Ben  Jonson. 

An  old  fellow  shall  wear  this  or  that  sort  of  cut 
in  his  cloaths  with  great  integrity,  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  degenerated  into  buttons, 
pockets,  and  loops.  Addison. 
Loo'PED.  adj.  [from  loop.]  Full  ot 
holes. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  whereso'er  you  are. 
That  'bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  !_ 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides. 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggediieis,  defend  yoi( 
From  seasons  sucli  as  these     Shakesp.  King  Lear- 
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Lo'oPHOLE.  n.  s.  [loop  and  hole.] 

1 .  Aperture ;  hole  to  give  a  passage. 
The  Indian  herdsman  sluuming  lieat, 

Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  liis  pasturing  herds. 
At  looplwles  cut  through  thickest  shade.  Miitnn 

Ere  the  blabbing  Eastern  scout. 
The  nice  morn  on  the  Indian  steep, 
From  her  cabin'd  loophole  peep.  Milton. 

Walk  not  near  yon  corner  house  hy  night  ;  fo 
there  are  blunderbusses  planted  in  every  loophole, 
that  go  off  at  the  squeaking  of  a  fiddle. 

Vryden's  Spanish  Fryar. 

2.  A  shift ;  an  evasion. 
Needless,  or  needful,  I  not  now  contend. 

For  still  you  have  a  loophole  for  a  friend.  Dryden. 

Lo'opHOLED.  adj.  [from  loophole.]  Full 
of  holes ;  full  of  openings  or  void  spaces. 

This  uneasy  loophol'd  gaol, 
In  which  y'  arc  hamper'd  by  the  fetlock, 
Cannot  but  put  y'  in  mind  of  wedlock.  Hudibrus. 

LooRD.  n.  s.  [loerd,  Dut.  lourdant,  Fr. 
lurdan,  Erse ;  a  heavy,  stupid,  or  wit- 
less fellow.  D.  Trevoux  derives  lour 
dant  from  Lorde  or  Lourde,  a  village 
in  Gascoigny,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  formerly  noted  robbers,  say  they 
But  dexterity  in  robbing  implies  some 
degree  of  subtilty,  from  which  the  Gas- 
coigns  are  so  far  removed,  that  they  are 
awkward  and  heavy  to  a  proverb.  The 
Erse  imports  some  degree  of  knavery, 

■ "  but  in  a  ludicrous  sense,  as,  in  English, 
you  pretty  rogue ;  though  in  general  it 
d£notes  reproachful  heaviness,  or  stupid 
laziness. — Spenser's  Scholiast  says,  loord 
was  wont,  among  the  old  Britons,  to 
signify  a  lord ;  and  therefore  the  Danes 
that  usurped  their  tyranny  here  in  Bri- 
tain, were  called,  for  more  dread  than 
dignity,  lurdant,  i.  e.  lord  Danes,  whose 
insolence  and  pride  was  so  outrageous  in 
this  realm,  that  if  it  fortuned  a  Briton 
to  be  going  over  a  bridge,  and  saw  the 
Dane  set  foot  upon  the  saine,  he  must 
return  back  till  the  Dane  was  clean  over, 
else  he  must  abide  no  less  than  present 
death :  but  beins;  afterwards  expelled, 
the  name  of  lurdatie  became  so  odious 
unto  the  people  whom  they  had  long 
oppressed,  that,  even  at  this  day,  they 
use  for  more  reproach  to  call  the  quartan 
ague  the  fever  lurdane.  So  far  the  .Scho- 
liast, but  erroneously.  From  Spenser's 
own  words,  _  it  signifies  something  of 
stupid  dulness  rather  than  magisterial 
arrogance.    Machean.]    A  drone. 

Siker,  thou  s  hut  a  lazy  loord, 
And  rekes  much  of  tiiy  swinke. 

That  with  fond  terms  and  witless  words 
To  bleer  mine  eyes  do'st  think.  Spenser's  Pastorals. 

To  Loose,  v.  a.  [lej-an.  Sax.] 

1 .  To  unbind  ;  to  untie  any  thing  fastened. 

The  shoes  of  his  feet  I  am  not  worthy  to  loose. 

Acts. 

Can'st  thou  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ?  Job. 
Who  is  worthy  to  loose  the  seals  thereof? 

Rev.  V.  2. 

This  is  to  cut  the  knot,  when  we  cannot  loose  it. 

Burnet. 

2.  To  rel-.ix. 

The  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed.  Daniel. 
To  unbind  any  one  bound. 
Loose  hin.,  and  bring  hiiu  to  me.  Luke. 

4.  To  free  from  imprisonment. 
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The  captive  haslenelh  that  he  may  be  loosed. 

Isaiah. 

He  loosed  and  set  at  liberty   four  or  five  kings 
of  the  people  of  that  country,  that  Berok  kept 
in  chains.  Abbot. 
5.  To  free  from  any  obligation. 

Art  thou  loosed  from  a  wife    seek  not  a  wife. 

1  Corinthians. 

a.  To  free  from  any  thing  that  shackles 

the  mind. 

Ay  ;  there's  the  man,  who,  hos'd  from  lust  and 
pelf. 

Less  to  the  pretor  owes  than  to  himself.  Dryden. 

7.  To  free  from  any  thing  painful. 
Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from  thy  infirmity. 

Luke. 

8.  To  disengage. 

When  heav'n  was  nam'd  they  loos'd  their  hold 
again, 

Then  sprung  she  forth,  they  follow'd  her  amain. 

Dryden. 

To  Loose,  v.  n.  To  set  sail ;  to  depart 
by  loosing  the  anchor. 

Ye  should  have  hearkened,  and  not  have  loosed 
from  Crete.  Acts. 

The  emperor  loosing  from  Barcelona,  came  to  the 
port  of  Mago,  in  the  island  of  Minorca.  Knolles. 

Loosing  thence  by  night  ,  they  were  driven  by 
contrary  winds  back  into  his  port.  Raleigh. 

Loose,  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Unbound  ;  untied. 

If  be  should  intend  his  voyage  towards  my  wife, 
I  would  turn  her  loose  to  him  ;  and  what  be  gets 
more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my 
head.  Shakesp 

Lo  !  I  see  four  men  loose  walking.   Dan.  iii.  2.5, 

2.  Not  fast ;  not  fixed. 

Those  few  that  clashed  might  rebound  after  the 
collision  ;  or  if  they  cohered,  yet  by  the  next 
conflict  might  he  separated  again,  and  so  oii  in 
an  eternal  vicissitude  of  fast  and  loose,  though 
without  ever  cunsociatins'  into  the  bodies  of 
planets.  Bentley. 

3.  Not  tight :  as,  a  loose  robe. 

4.  Not  crowded  ;  not  close. 

With  extended  wings  a  host  might  pass, 
With  horse  and  chariots  rank'd  in  loose  array. 

Milton. 

5.  Wanton  ;  not  chaste. 

Fair  Venus  seem'd  unto  his  bed  to  bring 
Her,  whom  he  waking  evermore  did  ween 
To  be  the  chasted  flower  that  ay  did  spring 
On  earthly  branch,  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
Now  a  loose  leman  to  vile  service  bound.  Fairy  Q. 

When  loose  epistles  violate  chaste  eyes, 
She  half  consents  who  silently  denies.  Dry.  Ovid. 

6.  Not  close;  not  concise  ;  lax. 

If  an  author  be  loose  and  diffuse  in  his  stile,  the 
translator  needs  only  regard  the  propriety  of  the 
language.  Felton. 

7.  Vague  ;  indeterminate ;  not  accurate ; 
It  is  but  a  loose  thing  to  speak  of  possibilities, 

without  the  particular  designs  ;  so  is  it  to  speak 
of  lawfulness  without  the  particular  cases.  Bacon. 

It  seems  unaccountable  to  be  so  exact  in  the 
quantity  of  liquor  where  a  small  error  was  of 
little  concern,  and  to  be  so  loose  in  the  doses  of 
powerful  medicines.  Arbutlmot. 
H,  Not  strict ;  not  rigid. 

Because  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  swerving 
from  that  which  is  right,  maketh  them  diligent 
observers  of  circumstances,  the  loose  regard  where- 
of is  the  nurse  of  vulgar  folly.  Hooker. 

9.  Unconnected ;  raimbling. 

I  dare  venture  nothing  without  a  strict  exami- 
nation ;  and  am  as  much  ashamed  to  put  a  loose 
indigested  play  upon  the  publick,  as  to  oifer  brass 
money  hi  a  payment.  Drydeyi. 

Vario  spends  whole  mornings  in  running  over 
loose  and  unconnected  pages,  and  with  fresh  curi- 
osity is  ever  glancing  over  new  words  and  ideas, 
and  yet  treasures  up  but  little  knowledge. 

Waits  on  the  Mind. 

10.  Lax  of  body  ;  not  costive. 
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What  haih  a  great  influence  upon  the  Jieahh, 
is  i.oing  to  stool  regularly  :  peoj.le  iliat  are  very 
loose   have    seldoju   strong   thoui;lits,   or  strong 
Locke  on  Education. 

11.  Disengaged;  not  enslaved. 
Their  prevailing  principle  is,  to  sit  as  loose  from 

pleasures,  and  be  as  moderate  in  the  use  of  them 
as  they  carj.  Atterbury. 

12.  Disengaged  from  obligation:  com- 
monly with  fi'om ;  in  the  following  line 
with  of. 

Now  I  stand 
Loose  of  my  vow  ;  but  who  knows  Cato's  thoughts  ? 

Addison. 

13.  Free  from  confinement. 
They  did  not  let  prisoners  loose  homeward. 

Isaiah, 

Wish  the  wildest  tempests  loose ; 
That  thrown  again  upon  the  coast, 
I  may  once  more  repeat  my  pain.  Prior. 

14.  Remiss  ;  not  attentive. 

15.  To  break  loose.    To  gain  liberty. 
If  to  break  loose  from  the  conduct  of  reason, 

and  to  want  that  restraint  of  examination  which 
keeps  us  from  chusing  the  worse,  be  liberty,  mad- 
men and  fools  are  only  the  freemen.  Locke. 

Like  two  black  storms  on  either  hand. 
Our  S|)anish  army  and  the  Indians  stand  ; 
This  only  space  betwixt  the  clouds  is  clear, 
Where  you,  like  day,  broke  loose  from  both  appear. 

Dryden. 

IG.  To  let  loose.  To  set  at  liberty ;  to  set 
at  large ;  to  free  from  any  restraint. 

And  kt  the  living  bird  loose  into  the  open  field. 

Lev.  .\iv. 

We  ourselves  make  our  fortunes  good  or  bad  ; 
and  when  God  lets  loose  a  tyrant  upon  us,  or  a 
sickness,  if  we  fear  fo  die,  or  know  not  to  be 
patient,  the  calamity  sits  heavy  upon  us.  Taylor. 

In  addition  and  division,  either  of  space  or 
duration,  it  is  the  number  of  ils  repeated  addi- 
tions or  divisions  that  alone  remains  distinct,  as 
will  apjiear  to  any  one  who  will  let  his  thoughts 
loose  in  the  vast  expansion  of  space,  or  divisibility 
of  matter.  Locke- 
If  improvement  cannot  be  made  a  recreation, 
they  must  be  let  loose  to  the  childish  play  they 
fancy  ;  which  they  should  be  weaned  from,  by 
being  made  surfeit  of  it.  Locke, 

Loose,  w.  s,  [from  the  verb.] 

J .  Liberty ;  freedom  from  restraint. 

Comt,  and  forsake  thy  cloying  store. 
And  all  the  busy  pageantry 
That  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  adore  : 
Come  give  thy  eoul  a  (oose,-and  taste  the  pleasures 
of  the  poor.  Dryden's  Horace. 

Lucia,  might  my  big  swoln  heart 
Ver.t  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow, 
Marcia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs.  Addison's  Catn. 

The  fiery  Pegasus  disdains 
To  mind  the  rider's  voice,  or  hear  the  reins  ; 
When  glorious  fields  and  openin-^  camps  he  views, 
He  runs  with  an  unbounded  loose.  Prior. 

Poets  should  not,  under  a  preience  of  imitating 
the  ancients,  give  themselves  such  nloosc'm  ly ricks, 
as  if  there  were  no  eonnection  in  the  world. 

I'elion  on  the  Classicks. 
2.  Dismission  from  any  restraining  force. 
Air  at  large  maketh  no  noise,  except  it  he, 
sharply  percussed ;  as  in  the  sound  of  a  string, 
where  air  is  percussed  by  a  hard  and  stifiT  body, 
and  with  a  sharp  loose.  Bacon. 

Lo'osELY,  adv.  [from  loose.] 

1.  Not  fast ;  not  firmly;  easily  to  be  dis- 
engaged. 

I  thought  your  love  eternal :  was  it  ty'd 
So  loosely,  that  a  quarrel  could  divide  Dryden. 

2.  Without  bandage. 
Her  golden  locks  for  haste  were  loosely  shed 

About  her  ears.  Fairy  Queen. 

3.  Without  union  or  connection. 

Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise 
In  common,  rant'd  in  ligure,  wnJge  their  way, 

Miltor). 
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He  has  within  himself  all  degrees  of  perfection 
that  exist  loosely  and  separately  in  all  second  be- 
ings. Norris. 

4.  Irregularly. 

A  bishop,  living  loosely,  was  charged  that  his 
conversation  was  not  according  to  the  apostles 
lives.  Camden. 

5.  Negligently ;  carelessly. 

We  have  not  loosely  through  silence  permitted 
things  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream.  Honker. 

The  chnning  of  some  particular  words  in  the 
memory,  and  making  a  noise  in  the  head,  seldnni 
happens  but  when  the  mind  is  lazy,  or  very  loosely 
and  negligently  employed.  Locke, 
(i.  Unsolidly  ;  meanly  ;  without  dignity. 
A  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied,  as  to 
remember  so  weak  a  composition.     >  Shakesp. 
7.  Unchastely. 

The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astraea  tread, 
Who  fairly  puts  all  characters  to  bed  ?  Pope. 
To  Lo'osEN.    V.  n.    [from  loose.]  To 
part ;  to  tend  to  separation. 

When  the  pulypus  appears  in  the  throat,  ex- 
tract' it  that  way,  it  being  more  ready  to  loosen 
■when  pulled  in  that  direction  than  by  the  nose. 

Sharp's  Surgery. 
To  Lo'osEN.  !'.  a.  [from  loose.] 

1.  To  relax  any  thing  fied. 

2.  To  make  less  coherent. 

After  a  vear's  rooting,  then  shaking  doth  the  tree 
good,  by  loosening     tue  earth.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

3.  To  separate  a  compages. 

From  their  foundation  loosing  to  and  fro, 
They  pluck'd  the  sealed  hills  with  ail  their  load. 

_  Milton. 

She  breaks  her  back,  the  /oosen'rf  sides  give  way. 
And  plunge  the  Tuscan  soldiers  in  the  sea.  Dryd. 

4.  To  free  from  restraint. 

It  resolves  those  dithculties  which  the  rules  be- 
get;  it  loosens  his  hands,  and  assists  his  under- 
standing. Dryden's  Bufresnoy. 

5.  To  make  not  costive. 

Fear  looscneth  the  belly  ;  because  tlie  heat  re- 
tiring towards  the  heart,  the  guts  are  relaxed  in 
the  same  manner  as  fear  also  causeth  trembling. 

Bacon's  Nat.  tfist 

Lo'osENESS.  w.  s.  [from  loose.] 

1.  State  contrary  to  that  of  being  fast  or 
fixed. 

The  cause  of  the  casting  of  skin  and  shell  should 
seem  to  be  t!'e  looseness  of  the  skin  or  shell,  that 
sticketh  not  close  to  the  flesh.  Bacon's  Kat.  Hist. 

2.  Latitude  ;  criminal  levity. 
A  general  looseness  of  principles  and  manners 

hath  seized  on  us  like  a  pestilence,  that  walketh 
not  in  darkness,  but  wasteth  at  noon-day.  Atterb. 

3.  Irregularity;  neglect  of  laws. 
He  endeavoured  to  win  the  common  people, 

both  by  strained  curtesy  and  by  looseness  of  life. 

Hayward. 

4.  Lewdness;  unchastity. 

Courtly  court  he  made  still  to  his  dame, 
Pour'd  out  in  looseness  on  the  grassy  ground. 
Both  caielessof  his  health  and  of  hisfame.5/)C?wer, 

5.  Diarrhoea  ;  flux  of  the  belly. 

Taking  cold  moveth  looseness  by  contraction  of 
the  skin  and  outward  parts.      Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 

In  pestilent  diseases,  if  they  cannot  be  expelled 
by  sweat,  they  fall  likewise  into  looseness.  Bacon. 

Fat  meats,  in  phlegmatick  stumach^s,  procure 
looseness  and  hinder  retention.  Arbuth.  on  Aliments. 

Lo  osestrife,   n.  s.  [lysimachia,  Lat." 

An  herb.  Miller 
To  LOP.  V.  a.  [It  is  derived  by  Skinner 

from  laube.  Germ,  a  leaf.] 
1.  To  cut  the  branches  of  trees. 

Gentle  niece,  wl\at  stern  ungentle  hands 
Have /o/ip'(i  and  hew'd,  and  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  her  two  branches,  those  sweet  ornaments  !  Shak. 

Like  two  pillars, 
Or  hollow'd  bodies,  made  of  oak  or  fir, 
W  ith  branches /opp'd  in  wood,  or  mountain  fell'd 

Milton. 
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The  plants  whose  luxury  was  hrppd, 
Or  age  with  crutches  underprop'd.  Cleaveland. 

Tlie  oak  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree, 
and  then  lopped,  is  still  the  same  oak.  Locke. 

The  hook  she  bore,  instead  of  Cynthia's  spear, 
To  top  the  growth  of  the  luxuriant  year.  Pope. 
2.  To  cut  any  thing. 

The  gardener  may  lop  religion  as  he  pleases. 

Howell. 

So  long  as  there's  a  head, 
Hither  will  all  tlie  mountain  spirits  fly  ; 
Lop  that  but  off.  Dryden's  Spanish  Tryar. 

All  that  denominated  it  paradise  was  lopped  off 
by  the  deluge,  and  that  only  left  which  it  enjoyed 
in  common  with  its  neighbour  countries. 

Woodward's  Nat.  Hist. 
Rhyme  sure  in  needless  bonds  the  poet  ties,  » 
Procrustus  like,  the  ax  or  wheel  applies,  > 
To  lop  the  mangled  sense,  or  stretch  it  into  size.  J 

Smith. 

Lop.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
That  which  is  cut  from  trees. 

Or  siker  thy  head  very  lottie  is. 
So  on  thy  corbe  shoulder  it  leans  amiss  ; 
Now  thyself  hath  lust  both  lop  and  top. 
As  my  budding  branch  thou  would'st  crop.  Spens. 

Nor  should  the  boughs  grow  too  big,  because 
they  give  opportunity'  to  the  rain  to  soak  into  tlie 
tree,  which  will  quickly  cause  it  to  decay,  so  that 
you  must  cut  it  down,  or  else  both  body  and  lop 
will  be  of  little  value.  .  Mortimer. 
2.  \_Loppa,  Swedish.]    A  flea. 

Lope.  pret.  of  leap.  Obsolete. 

V\'ith  that  sprang  forth  a  naked  swain. 
With  spotted  wings  like  peacock's  train. 
And  laughing  loj)C  to  a  tree.      Spenser's  Pastorals. 

Lo'ppER.   71.  s.   [from  lop.]    One  that 
cuts  trees. 

Lo'ppERED.    adj.    Coagulated:  as  lop 
pered  inilk.    Ainsworih.    Thus  it  is 
still  called  in  Scotland. 

Loqua'cious.  adj.  [loqudx,  Lat,] 

1 .  Full  of  talk ;  full  of  tongue. 

To  whom  sad  Eve, 
Confessing  soon  ;  yet  not  before  her  judge 
Bold,  or /flfyiincioKS,  thus  abash'd  reply 'd.  Milton. 

In  council  she  gives  licence  to  her  tongue, 
Loquacious,  brawling,  ever  in  the  wrong.  Dryden. 

2.  Speaking. 

Blind  ]3ritish  bards,  with  volant  touch 
Traverse  loquacious  strings,  whose  soleuni  notes 
Provoke  lo  harmless  revels.  Philips. 

3.  Apt  to  blab  ;  not  secret. 

Loqua  city,    n.  s,    [loquacitas,  Lat.] 
Too  much  talk. 

Why  loquacity  is  to  be  avoided,  the  wise  man 
gives  sulucient  reason,  for  in  the  multitude  of 
words  there  wanteth  not  sin.  Pay. 

Too  great  loquacity,  and  too  great  taciturnity 
by  fits.  Arbulhuot. 

LORD.  n.  s.  [jjlapojtb,  Sax.] 

1 .  Monarch ;  ruler ;  governour. 

Man  over  man 
He  made  not  lord.  Milton. 

Of  Athens  he  was  lord.  Drijden's  Knight's  Tale. 

We  have  our  autlior's  only  arguments  to  prove, 
that  heirs  are  lords  over  their  brethren.  Locke. 

They  cali'd  their  lord  Acta;on  to  the  game, 
He  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  the  name.  Addison. 

O'er  lo"e,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer'd  to>-d  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

2.  Master;  supreme  person. 

But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants. 
Queen  o'er  myself ;  and  even  nbw,  but  now. 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord.       Shakesy.  Mcrch.  of  Venice. 

3.  A  tyrant ;  an  oppressive  ruler. 

Now  being  assembled  into  one  company,  rather 
without  a  lord  than  at  liberty  to  accomplish  their 
misery,  they  fall  to  division.  Hayward. 
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'Tis  deafli  to  fight,  but  kingly  to  controui 
Lorrf-like  at  ease,  with  arbitrary'  pow'r. 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour.  Dryden. 

4.  A  husband. 

I  oft  in  bitterness  of  soul  deplor'd 
My  absent  daughter,  and  my  dearer  lord.  Pope. 

5.  One  who  is  at  the  head  of  any  busi- 
ness ;  an  overseer. 

Grant  harvest  lord  more  by  a  penny  or  two, 
To  call  on  his  fellows  the  better  to  do.  Twiser. 

6.  A  nobleman. 
Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord.  Shnkesp. 

7.  A  general  name  for  a  peer  of  England. 
Nor  were  the  crimes  objected  against  him  so 

clear,  as  to  give  convincing  satisfaction  to  the 
major  part  of  both  houses,  especially  that  of  the 
lords.  King  Charles. 

8.  A  baron,  as  distinguished  from  those 
of  higher  title. 

9.  An  honorajy  title  applied  to  officers : 
as,  lord  chief  justice,  lord  mayor,  lord 
chief  baron. 

To  Lord.  v.n.  To  domineer  ;  to  rule 
despotically :  with  over  before  the  sub- 
ject of  power. 

Unrighteous  lord  of  love  I  what  law  is  this. 
That  me  thou  makest  thus  tormented  be 

The  whiles  she  lordeth  in  licentious  bliss 
Of  her  free  will,  scorning  both  thee  and  me.  Spens, 
I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets. 

Shake.sp. 

Those  huge  tracts  of  ground  they  lorded  over, 
begat  wealth,  wealth  ushered  in  pride.  Howel. 

They  had  by  this  possess'd  the  tow'rs  of  Gath, 
And  lorded  over  them  whom  now  they  serve. 

Milton. 

I  should  choose  rather  to  be  tumbled  into  the 
dust  in  blood,  bearing  witness  to  any  known  truth 
of  our  Lord,  than  bj' a  denial  of  truths,  through 
blood  and  perjury  wade  to  a  sceptre,  and  lord  it 
in  a  throne.  South. 

But  if  thy  passions  lord  it  in  thy  breast, 
Art  thou  not  still  a  slave  ?  Dryden's  Persius. 

The  valour  of  one  man  th'  afflicted  throne 
Imperial,  that  once  lorded  o'er  the  world, 
Sustain'd.  Philips. 

The  civilizers  !  the  disturbers  say, 
The  robbers,  the  corru|jters  of  mankind  ! 
Proud  vagabonds !  who  make  the  wdi  ld  yinirhome, 
And  lord  it  where  you  have  no  right.  Philip's  Brit. 

Lo'rding.  n.  s.  [from  lord.]  A  little 
lord ;  a  lord  in  contempt  or  ridicule. 

I'll  question  you 
Of  my  lord's  tricks,  and  yours,  when  you  were 
boys. 

You  were  pretty  tordings  then.  Shuk.  Winter's  Tale. 

To  lordings  proud  I  tune  my  lay. 
Who  feast  in  bower  or  hall  ; 

Thougli  dukes  they  he,  'o  dukes  1  say, 
That  pride  will  have  a  fall.  Sioift. 

Lo'rdling.  n.  s.  A  diminutive  lord. 

Traulus,  of  amphibious  breed. 
By  the  dam  from  hrdlings  sprung, 
By  the  fire  exhal'd  from  dung.  Swift. 

Lordliness,  n.s.  [^rom  lordly.] 

1 .  Dignity  ;  high  station. 
Thou  vouchsafest  here  to  visit  me. 

Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 

To  one  so  weak.     Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

2.  Pride;  haughtiness. 

Lo  rdly,  adj.  [from  lord.]  ' 

1 .  Befitting  a  lord. 

Lordly  sins  require  lordly  estates  to  support 
them.  South. 

2.  Proud ;  haughty  ;  imperious ;  insolent. 

Bad  as  yourself,  my  Lord  ; 
An't  like  your  lordly  lord  protectorship  !  Shakesp. 

Of  me  as  of  a  common  enemy. 
So  dreaded  once,  may  now  exasperate  them,  - 
I  know  not:  lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine. Miit. 

Expect  another  message  more  imperious. 
More  brdly  thund'ring  than  thou  well  wilt  bear. 

Milton. 
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Ev'rj  rich  and  lordly  swain, 
With  pride  wou'd  drag  about  her  chain.  Swift. 

Lo  rdly,  adv.  Imperiously ;  despoti- 
cally ;  proudly. 

So  when  a  tyger  sucks  the  bullock's  blood, 
A  faniish'd  lion,  issuing  from  the  wood, 
Roars  /o)-<;/^  fierce,  and  challenges  the  food.  Dryd. 

Lo'rdship.  n.s.  [from  lord.] 

1 .  Dominion  ;  power. 

Let  me  never  know  that  any  base  affection 
should  get  any  lordship  in  your  tlioughts.  Sidney. 

It  being  set  upon  such  an  insensible  rising  of  the 
ground,  it  gives  the  eye  lordship  over  a  good  large 
circuit.  Sidney. 

They  which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the 
Gentiles,  exercise  lordship  over  tbem,  and  their 
ereat  ones  exercise  authority  upon  them. 

Mark,  X.  4:2. 

Needs  must  the  lordship  there  from  virtue  slide. 

Fairfax. 

2.  Seigniory ;  domain. 

How  can  those  grants  of  the  kings  be  avoided, 
without  wrongina:  of  those  lords  which  had  those 
lands  and  lordshi]js  given  ihem  ?  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

There  is  hmlship  of  the  fee,  wherein  the  master 
doth  much  joy,  when  he  walketh  about  his  own 
possessions.  Wotton. 

What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  barber,  but  his  worship  now. Dryden. 

3.  Title  of  honour  used  to  a  nobleman  not 
a  duke. 

1  assure  your  lordship. 
The  extreme  horroiir  of  it  almost  turn'd  me 
To  air,  when  first  I  heard  it.  Ben  Jonson. 

I  could  not  answer  it  to  the  world,  if  I  gave  not 
your  lordship  niy  testiniony  of  being  the  best  hus- 
band now  living.  Dryden. 

4.  Titulary  compellation  of  judges,  and 
some  other  persons  in  authority  and 
office. 

Lore.  n.  s.  [from  laspan  to  learn.]  Les 
son;  doctrine;  instruction. 

And,  for  the  modest  Im'e  of  maidenhood 
Bids  me  not  sojourn  with  these  armed  men. 
-Oh  whither  shall  I  fly?  Fairfax. 
The  law  of  nations,  or  tlie  lore  of  war.  Fairfax. 
Calm  regions  once, 
And  full  of  peace;  now  tost,  and  turbulent! 
For  understanding  rul'd  not ;  and  the  will 
Heard  not  her  lore!  but  in  subjection  now 
To  sensual  appetite.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  subtile  fiend  his  lore 
Soon  learn'd,  now  milder,   and  thus  answer'd 
smooth.  Milton. 
Lo !  Rome  herself,  proud  mistress  now  no  more 
Of  arts,  but  thund'ring  against  heathen  tore.  Pope. 

Lore,  [leojian,  Sax.]    Lost ;  destroyed. 

Not  in  use. 
Lo'rel.  n.  s.  [from  leopan,  Sax.]  An 
abandoned  scoundrel.  Obsolete. 

Siker  thou  speakest  like  a  lewd  lorell 
Of  heaven  lo  deemen  so : 

How  be  I  am  but  rude  and  borrell. 
Yet  nearer  ways  I  know.         Spenser's  Pastorals. 

To  Lo'ricate.  v.  a.  To  plate  over. 

Nature  hath  tm-icated,  or  plaistered  over,  the 
sides  of  the  tympanum  in  animals  with  ear-wax, 
to  stop  and  entangle  any  insects  that  should  at- 
tempt to  creep  in  there.  Ray. 

o'rimer.  7  ?i.  s.  [lormier,  Fr.]  Bridle- 
o'riner.  j  cutter. 
o'riot.  n.  s.  [galgulm.']  A  kind  of  bird. 
ORN.  pret.  pass,  [of  lojiian,  Sax,]  For- 
saken ;  lost. 

Who  after  that  he  had  fair  Una  lorn. 
Through  light  misdeeming  of  her  loyalty.  Fairy  Q, 

0  Lose.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  lost,  [leopan, 
Sax.] 

.  To  forfeit  by  unsuccessful  contest:  the 
contrary  to  ivin. 
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1  fought  the  battle  bravely  which  I  lost. 
And  lost  it  but  to  Macedonians.  Dryden. 

The  li^hten'd  coursers  ran  ; 
They  lush'd,  and  won  by  turns,  and  lost  the  day. 

Dryden. 

1:  To  forfeit  as  a  penalty.    In  this  sense 
is  Paradise  lost. 

Fame — few,  alas  !  the  casual  blessing  boast, 
So  hard  to  gain,  so  easy  to  be  lost !  Pope. 

3.  To  be  deprived  of. 

He  lost  his  right  hand  with  a  shot,  and,  instead 
thereof,  ever  after  used  a  hand  of  iron.  Knolles. 

Who  conquer'd  him,  and  in  what  fatal  strife 
The  youth,  without  a  wound,  could  lose  his  life. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  suffer  diminution  of. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  goeth  before  obtaining  of 
authority ;  but  roughness  and  pride  is  the  losing 
thereof  Ecvlus.  x.  21. 

If  salt  have  lost  his  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be 
salted  ?  Matthew. 

5.  To  possess  no  longer:  contrary  to  keep. 

They  have  lost  their  trade  of  woollen  drapery. 

Graunt. 

No^outh  shall  equal  hopes  of  glory  give. 
The  1  rojan  honour  and  the  Roman  boast, 
Admir'd  when  living,  and  ador'd  when  lost.  Dryd. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  country, 
though  sometimes  entertained  with  a  distant  pros- 
pect of  it.  Addison. 

6.  To  miss,  so  as  not  to  find. 

Venus  wept  the  sad  disaster 
Of  having  lost  her  fav'rite  dove.  Prior. 

7-  To  separate  or  alienate.    It  is  perhaps 

in  this  sense  always  used  passively,  with 

to  before  that  from  which  the  separa 

tion  is  made. 

But  if  to  honour  lost  'tis  still  decreed 
For  you  my  bowl  shall  flow,  my  flocks  shall  bleed  ; 
Judj2e  and  assert  my  right,  impartial  Jove.  Pope. 

When  men  are  openly  abandoned,  and  lost  to 
all  shame,  they  have  no  reason  to  think  it  hard,  if 
their  memory  be  reproached.  Swift 

8.  To  ruin ;  to  send  to  perdition. 

In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast, 
The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  Addison. 

9.  To  bewilder,  so  as  that  the  way  is  no 
longer  known. 

1  will  go  lose  myself 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city.  Shakes. 

Nor  are  constant  forms  of  prayer  more  likely  to 
flat  and  hinder  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  devotion 
than  unpremeditated  and  confused  variety  to  dis 
tract  and  lose  it.  King  Charles. 

When  the  mind  pursues  the  idea  of  infinity,  it 
uses  the  ideas  and  repetition  of  numbers,  which 
are  so  many  distinct  ideas,  kept  best  by  number 
from  running  into  a  confused  heap,  wherein  the 
mind  loses  itself.  Locke. 

But  rebel  wit  deserts  thee  oft  in  vain. 
Lost  in  the  maze  of  words  he  turns  again  Pope. 

10.  To  deprive  of. 

How  should  you  go  about  to  lose  him  a  wife  he 
loves  with  so  much  passion  ?  Temple. 

11.  Not  to  employ ;  not  to  enjoy. 

The  happy  have  whole  days,  and  those  they  use; 
Th'  unhappy  have  hours,  and  these  they  lose. 

Dryden. 

To  lose  these  years'  which  worthier  thoughts 
require. 

To  lose  that  health  which  should  those  thoughts 
inspire.  Savage. 

12.  To  squander ;  to  throw  away. 

I  no  more  complain. 
Time,  health,  and  fortune  are  not  lost  in  vain.  Pope. 

1 3.  To  suffer  to  vanish  from  view. 

Like  following  life  in  creatures  we  dissect. 
We  hse  it  in  the  moment  we  detect.  Pope. 

Oft  in  the  passions'  wild  rotation  tost. 
Our  spring  of  action  to  ourselves  is  lost.  Pope, 

14.  To  destroy  by  shipwreck. 
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The  coast 

Where  first  my  shipwreck'd  heart  was  lost.  Prior, 
15.  Totlirow  away;  to  employ  ineffectu- 
ally. 

He  has  merit,  good-nature,  and  integrity,  that 
are  too  often  lost  upon  great  men,  or  at  least  are 
not  all  three  a  match  for  flattery.     Pope's  Letters. 
IG.  To  miss ;  to  part  with,  so  as  not  to 
recover. 

These  sharp  encounters,  where  always  many 
more  men  are  lost  than  are  killed  or  taken  prisoners, 
put  such  a  stop  to  Middleton's  march,  that  he  was 
glad  to  retire.  Clarendon. 
17.  To  be  freed  from;  as,  to  lose  a  Jever. 

His  seely  back  the  bunch  has  got 
Which  Edwin  lost  before.  Pamtl. 

To  Lose.  v.n. 

1 .  Not  to  win. 

We'll  hear  poor' rogues 
Talk  of  court  news,  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too. 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins  ;  who's  in,  who's  out. 

Shakesp. 

2.  To  decline ;  to  fail. 

Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discountenanc'd,  and  like  folly  shews.  Mitt. 

Lo'sEABLE.  adj.  [from  lose.]    Subject  to 

privation. 

Contider  whether  motion,  or  a  propensity  to  it, 
be  an  inherent  quality  belonging  to  atoms  in  gene- 
ral, and  not  loseable  by  them.  ,  Boyle. 

Lo'sEL.  n.  s.  [from  loj-ian  to  perish.]  A 

scoundrel ;  a  sorry  worthless  fellow.  A 

word  now  obsolete. 

Such  losets  and  scatterlines  cannot  cosily,  by  any 
sheriff,  be  gotten,  when  they  are  challenged  for 
any  such  fact.  Spenser. 

A  losel  wand'ring  by  the  way, 
One  that  to  bounty  never  cast  his  mind, 

Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  assay 
His  baser  breast.  Fairy  Queen. 

Be  not  with  work  of  losels  wit  defamed, 
Ne  let  such  verses  poetry  be  named.  Hubberd'sTak. 

By  Cambridge  a  towne  I  do  know. 
Whose  losses  by  lossets  doth  shew 
More  heere  then  is  needful  to  tell.    Ttisser's  Husb. 

A  gross  hag  I 
And,  losel,  thou  art  wortJiy  to  be  hang'd, 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue.  Sliakesp. 

Lo'sER.  n.  s.  [from  lose.]  One  that  is 
deprived  of  any  thing  ;  one  that  forfeits 
any  thing  ;  one  that  is  impaired  in  his 
possession  or  hope:  the  contrary  to 
winner  or  gainer. 

With  the  losers  let  it  sympathize. 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win. 

Shakesp. 

No  man  can  be  provident  of  his  time  that  is  not 
prudent  in  the  choice  of  his  company  ;  and  if  one 
of  the  speakers  be  vain,  tedious,  and  trifling,  he 
that  hears,  and  he  that  answers,  are  equal  losers  of 
their  time.  Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

It  cannot  last,  because  that  act  seems  to  have 
been  carried  on  rather  by  the  interest  of  particular 
countries,  than  by  that  of  the  whole,  which  must 
be  a  loser  by  it.  Temple. 

A  bull  with  gilded  horns. 
Shall  be  the  portion  of  the  conquering  chief ; 
A  sword  and  helm  shall  chear  the  loser's  grief.Drt/d. 

Losers  and  malecontents,  whose  portion  and  in- 
heritance is  a  freedom  to  speak.  South. 

Loss.  n.  s.  [from  lose.] 

1 .  Detriment ;  privation  ;  diminution  of 
good :  the  contrary  to  gain. 

The  only  gain  he  purchased  was  to  be  capable  of 
loss  and  detriment  for  the  good  of  others.  Hooker. 

An  evil  iiatured  son  is  the  dishonour  of  his 
father  that  begat  him  ;  and  a  foolish  daughter  is 
born  to  his  loss.  Ecclus. 

The  abatement  of  price  of  any  of  the  land- 
holder's commodities,  lessens  his  income,  and  is  a 
clear  loss.  Locke. 

2.  Miss ;  privation. 
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If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of  nie  ? 
—No  other  harm  but  loss  of  such  a  lord. 
— The  (oss  of  such  a  lord  includes  all  harms.  Shak. 

3.  Deprivation;  forfeiture. 

Loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  it,  and  regain.  Milton. 

4.  Destruction. 

Her  fellow  ships  from  far  her  loss  descry'd: 
But  onl_y  she  was  sunk,  and  all  were  safe  beside. 

Dryden 

Tliere  succeeded  an  absolute  victory  for  the 
English,  with  the  slaughter  of  above  two  thousand 
of  the  eiieray,  with  the  loss  but  of  one  man, 
though  not  a  few  hurt.  Bacon. 

5.  Fault;  puzzle:  used  only  in  the  fol- 
lowing phrase. 

Not  the  least  transaction  of  sense  and  motion  in 
man,  but  philosophers  are  at  a  bss  to  comprehend. 

Soiith's  Sermons. 

Reason  is  always  striving,  and  always  at  a  loss, 
while  it  is  e-tercised  about  that  which  is  not  its 
proper  object.  Dryden. 

A  man  may  sometimes  be  at  a  loss  which  side  to 
close  with.  Baker  on  Learning. 

6.  Useless  application. 

It  would  be  loss  of  time  to  explain  any  farther 
our  superiority  to  the  enemy  in  numbers  of  men 
and  horse.  Addison. 

Lost,  participial  adj.  [from  lose.]  No 

longer  perceptible. 

In  seventeen  days  appear'dyour  pleasing  coast, 
And  woody  mountains,  half  in  vapours  lost. 

Pope. 

Lot.  w.  s.  \hlaut,  Goth.  Jjlor,  Sax.  lot, 
Dut.] 

1 .  Fortune  ;  state  assigned. 

Kala  at  length  concludes  my  ling'ring  lot: 
Disdain  rae  not,  altliough  I  be  not  fair. 
Who  is  an  heir  of  many  hundred  sheep. 
Doth  beauty  keep  which  never  sun  can  burn, 
Nor  storms  do  turn.  Sidney. 

Our  own  lot  is  best ;  and  by  aiming  at  what  we 
have  not,  we  lose  w  hat  we  have  already.  L'Estran. 

Prepar'd  I  stand  ;  he  was  but  born  to  try 
The  lot  of  man,  to  sutFer  and  to  die. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

2.  A  die,  or  any  thing  used  in  determin- 
ing chances. 

Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats ;  one 
lot  for  the  Lord,  and  the  other  lot  for  the  scape- 
goat. Lev.  xvi.  8. 

Their  tasks  in  equal  portions  she  divides. 
And  where  unequal,  there  by  lots  decides.  Dryd. 

Ulysses  bids  his  friends  to  cast  lots,  to  skew, 
that  ne  w  ould  not  voluntarily  expose  them  to  so 
imminent  danger.  Broome. 

y.  It  seems  in  Shakespeare  to  signify  a 
lucky  or  wished  chance. 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks 
My  name  bath  touch'd  your  ears  ;  it  is  Menenius. 

Shakesp. 

4.  A  portion ;  a  pareel  of  goods  as  being 
drawn  by  lot :  as,  what  lot  of  silks  had 
you  at  the  sale  ? 

5.  Proportion  of  taxes ;  as,  to  pay  scot 
and  lot. 

LoTE  tree,  or  nettle  tree.  n.  s.    A  plant. 

The  leaves  of  the  lote  tree  are  like  those  of  the 
nettle.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  not  so  tempting 
tons,  as  it  was  to  the  companions  of  Ulysses; 
the  wood  is  durable,  and  used  to  makes  pipes  for 
wind  instruments  :  the  root  is  proper  for  hafts  of 
knives,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans 
for  its  beauty  and  use.  Miller. 

LO  rOS.  71.  s.  [Lat.]    See  LoTE. 

The  trees  around  them  all  their  food  produce. 
Lotos,  the  name  divine,  nectareous  juice.  Pope. 

Lo'tion.  n.  s.  [lotioi  Lat.  lotion,  Fr.] 
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A  loiion  is  a  form  of  medicine  compounded  of 
aqueous  liquids,  used  to  wash  any  part  with. 

Quincy. 

In  btions  in  women's  cases,  he  orders  two  por- 
tions of  hellebore  macerated  in  two  cotylaj  of 
water.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Lo'ttery.  n.  s.  [lotterie,  Fr.  from  lot.] 
A  game  of  chance  ;  a  sortilege  ;  distri- 
bution of  prizes  by  chance ;  a  play  in 
which  lots  are  drawn  for  prizes. 

Let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on. 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.  Shakesp. 

The  lottery  that  he  hath  devised  in  these  three 
chests  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  will  never  be  chosen 
by  any  but  whom  you  shall  rightly  love.  Shakesp. 

Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 
Does  man,  her  slave,  oppress. 
Still  various  and  unconstant  still. 
Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife, 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  life.        Dryden's  Horace. 

Rvery  warriour  may  be  said  to  be  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  and  the  best  commanders  to  have  a  lottery 
for  their  work.  South. 

Lo'vAGE.  n.s.  [levisticum,  Lat]  A  plant. 
LOUD.  adj. 

1.  Noisy;  striking  the  ear  with  great 
force. 

Contending  on  the  Lesbian  shore, 
His  prowess  Pliilomelides  confess'd, 
And  loud  acclaiming  Greeks  the  victor  bleas'd. 

Pope. 

The  numbers  soft  and  clear. 
Gently  steal  upon  the  ear  ; 
Now  louder,  and  yel  louder  rise. 
And  fill  with  spreading  sounds  the  skies.  Pope. 

2.  Clamorous;  turbulent. 

She  is  loud  and  stubborn  ;  her  feet  abide  not  in 
her  house.  Proverbs. 

Lo'CDLY.  adv.  [from  loud.] 

1.  Noisily ;  so  as  to  be  heard  far. 

The  soldier  that  philosopher  well  blam'd. 
Who  long  and  loudly  in  the  schools  declaim'd. 

Denham. 

2.  Clamorously  ;  with  violence  of  voice. 

I  read  above  fifty  pamphlets,  vvritten  by  as 
many  presbyterian  (livines,  loudly  disclaiming  to- 
lerat"ion.  Swift. 

Loudness,  n.  s.  Noise;  force  of  sound  ; 
turbulence ;  vehemence  or  furiousness 
of  clamour. 

Had  any  disaster  made  room  for  grief,  it  would 
have  moved  according  to  prudence,  and  the  |>ro- 
porlions  of  the  prov(jcation  :  it  would  not  have 
sallied  out  into  complaint  or  loudness.  South. 

To  LOVE.  V.  a.  [lupian,  Sax.] 

1 .  To  regard  with  passionate  affection,  as 
that  of  one  sex  to  the  other. 

Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  love. 
— It  is  to  be  made  all  of  sig'hs  and  tears  ; 
It  is  to  be  made  all  of  faith  and  service ; 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy. 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes  ; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  obedience  ; 
All  humbleness,  all  patitence,  all  impatience, 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance.  Shakesp. 

I  could  not  love  I'm  sure 
One  who  in  Inve  were  wise.  _  Cowley. 

The  jealous  man  wishes  himself  a  kind  of  deity 
to  the  person  he  loves;  he  would  be  the  onlv  em- 
ployment of  her  thoughts.  Addison. 

2.  To  regard  with  the  affection  of  a  friend. 

None  but  his  brethren  he,  and  sisters,  knew. 
Whom  the  Kind  youtli  prefer'd  to  me. 
And  much  above  myself  I  lov'd  them  too. 

Cowley. 

S.  To  regard  with  parental  tenderness. 

He  that  loveth  rae  shall  be  loved  of  my  father, 
and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to 
him.  John. 
4.  To  be  pleased  with  ;  to  delight  in. 
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Jtish  used  to  salt  water  delight  more  in  fiesh  » 
we  see  that  salmon  and  smelts  love  to  get  into 
rivers,  though  against  the  streaui. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry, 
Arts  which  I  lov'd.  Cowley, 

He  lov'd  my  worthless  rhymes,  and,  like  afriend, 
Would  find  out  something  to  commend.  Cowley. 

5.  To  regard  with  reverent  unwillingness 
to  offend. 

Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart. 

Dcut.  vi.  .5. 

Love.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  passion  between  the  sexes. 
Hearken  to  the  birds  ioue-learncd  s<mg. 

The  dewie  leaves  among  !       Spenser's  F.pithulam. 

While  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  th'  effect  of  love  in  idleness.  Shakesp. 

INIy  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you  ; 
I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love  discourse.  Shakesp, 

I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye. 
That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love.  Shakesp. 

What  need  a  verniil-tinctur'd  lip  for  that. 
Love-darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  morn  .''  Milt. 

Lnve  quarrels  oft  in  pleasing  concord  end. 
Not  wedlock  treachery,  endang'ring  life.  Milton. 

A  love  potion  works  more  by  the  strength  of 
charm  than  nature.  Collier  on  Popularity. 

You  know  y'  are  in  my  power  by  making  love. 

Dryden^ 

Let  mutual  joys  our  mutual  trust  combine, 
And  love,  and  love-hoin  confidence  be  thine. 

Pope. 

Cold  is  that  breast  which  warm'd  the  world  be- 
fore. 

And  these  iore-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  more. 

Pope. 

2.  Kindness;  good- will;  friendship. 

What  love,  think'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get? 
My  love  till  death,  my  humble  thanks,  my  prayers? 
That  love  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 

Shakesp. 

God  brought  Daniel  into  favour  and  tender  love 
I  Vfith  the  prince.  Daniel,  i.  9. 

The  one  preach  Christ  of  contention,  but  the 
other  of  love.  Phil.  i.  17. 

By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples, if  ye  have  love  one  to  another. 

John,  xiii.  35. 

Unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights. 
Till  (he  Ledean  stars,  so  fara'd  for  love, 
Wonder'd  at  us  from  i^bove.  Cowley. 

3.  Courtship. 

Demetrius 

Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul.  Shakesp.  Mids.  Night's  Dream. 

If  you  will  marry,  m.ike  your  loves  to  me. 
My  lady  is  bespoke.  Sliakesp.  King  Lear. 

The  enquiry  of  (ruth,  which  is  the  love-making 
or  wooing  of  it  ;  the  knowledge  of  truth,  the 
preference  of  it ;  and  the  belief  of  truth,  the  en- 
joying of  it,  is  the  sovereign  good  of  human  na- 
ture. Bacon. 

4.  Tenderness ;  parental  care. 

No  religion  that  ever  was,  so  fully  represents 
the  goodness  of  God,  and  his  tender  love  to  man- 
kind', which  is  the  most  powerful  argument  to 
the  love  of  God.  Tillotson. 

Ci.  Liking ;  inclination  to  :  as,  the  love  of 
one's  country. 

In  youth,  of  patrimonial  wealth  possest. 
The  love  of  science  fiuntly  warm'd  his  breast. 

Fenton, 

6.  Object  beloved. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love.  Spenser. 

If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  ev'ry  shejrherd's  tongue  ; 
'Ihese  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move, 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love.  Shakesp. 

The  banish'd  never  hopes  his  love  to  see. 

Dryden. 

The  lover  and  the  love  of  human  kind.  "ope. 

7.  Lewdness^ 
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He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love  bed. 
But  on  its  knees  at  meditation.  Shahesp. 
0.  Unreasonable  liking, 

Tlie  looe  to  sin  makes  a  man  sin  against  his  own 
reason.  Taylor. 

Men  in  love  with  their  opinions  may  not  only 
suppose  what  is  in  question,  but  allege  wrong 
matter  of  fact.  Loche. 

9.  Fondness ;  concord. 
Come,  ioic  and  health  to  all ! 

Then  I'll  sit  down  :  give  me  some  wine  ;  fill  full. 

Shakesp, 

Shall  I  come  unto  you  with  a  rod,  or  in  love, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  ?  1  Cor.  iv.  21. 

10.  Principle  of  union. 

L<yve  is  the  ereat  instrument  of  nature,  the  bond 
and  cement  of  society,  the  spirit  and  spring  of  the 
universe :  love  is  such  an  aH'ection  as  cannot  so 
properly  be  said  to  be  in  the  soul,  as  the  soul  to  be 
in  that ;  it  is  the  whole  man  wrapt  up  into  one 
desire.  South. 

11.  Picturesque  representation  of  love. 
The  lovely  babe  was  born  with  ev'ry  grace ; 

Such  was  his  form  as  painters,  when  they  show 
Their  utmost  art,  on  naked  loves  bestow.  Dryden. 

12.  A  word  of  endearment. 

'Tis  no  dishonour,  trust  me,  love,  'tis  none  ; 
I  would  die  for  thee.        Dryden  s  Bon  Sebastian. 

13.  Due  reverence  to  God. 

1  know  that  you  have  not  the  love  of  God  in 
you.  John. 

Love  is  of  two  sorts,  of  friendship  and  of  de- 
sire ;  the  one  betwixt  friends,  the  other  betwixt 
lovers ;  the  one  a  rational,  the  other  a  sensitive 
love:  so  our  love  of  God  consists  of  two  parts,  as 
esteeming  of  God,  and  desiring  of  him.  Hammond. 

Tlie  love  of  Gud  makes  a  man  chaste  without 
the  laborious  arts  of  fasting,  and  exterior  disci- 
plines ;  he  reaches  at  glory  without  any  other  arms 
but  those  of  love.  Taylor. 

14.  A  kind  of  thin  silk  stuff.  Ainsworth. 
This  leaf  held  near  the  eye,  and  obverted  to 

the  light,  appeared  so  full  of  pores,  with  such  a 
transparency  as  that  of  a  sieve,  a  piece  of  cypress, 
or  lovehood.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

Lo'vEAPPLE.  n.  s,  A  plant.  Miller. 
Lo'vEKNOT.  n.s.  [love  and  knot.]  A 
complicated  figure,  by  which  affection 
interchanged  is  figured. 
Lo'vELETTER.  w.  s.  [love  and  kUer.}  Let- 
ter of  courtship. 

Have  I  escaped  loveletters  in  the  holyday  time 
of  mj'  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for  them  ? 

Shakesp. 

The  children  are  educated  in  the  different  no- 
tions of  their  parents  ;  the  sons  follow  the  father, 
while  the  daughters  read  loveletters  and  romances 
to  their  mother.  Addison's  Spectator. 

ILo'vELiLY.  adv.  [from  lovely.]  Amia- 
bly ;  iu  such  a  manner  as  to  excite 
love.  . 

Thou  look'st 
Lovelily  dreadful.  Otway's  Venice  Preserv'd. 

Lo  veliness,  n.s.  [from  lovelj/.}  Amia- 
bleness  ;  qualities  of  mind  or  body  that 
excite  love. 

Carrying  thus  in  one  person  the  only  two  bands 
uf  good-wdl,  loveliness  and  lovingness.  Sidney. 

When  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems. 
That  what  she  wills  to  do,  or  say. 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discrectest,  best.  Milt. 

if  there  is  such  a  native  loveliness  in  the  sex,  as 
to  make  them  victorious  when  in  the  wrong,  how 
resistless  is  their  power  when  they  are  on  the  side 
of  tiutli  ?  Addison. 
Lo'VELORN.  adj.  \love  and  lorn.]  For- 
saken of  one's  love. 

The  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well. 

Milton. 

o'vELY.  adj.  [from  love.]  Amiable ; 
exciting  love. 
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The  breast  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead.         Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in 
their  Uves,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  di- 
vided. _  2  Samuel. 

The  flowers  wliich  it  had  press'd 
Appeared  to  my  view, 

More  fresh  and  lovely  than  the  rest. 
That  in  the  meadows  grew.  Denham. 

The  Christian  religion  gives  us  a  more  lovely 
character  of  God  than  any  religion  ever  did. 

Tillois. 

The  fair 

With  cleanly  powder  dry  their  hair; 
And  round  their  lovelt^  breast  and  head 
Fresh  flow'rs  their  mingled  odours  shed.  Vrirvr. 
Lo'vemonger.  71.  s.  [hve  and  monger.] 
One  who  deals  in  affairs  of  lov.e. 

Thou  art  an  old  lovemonger,  and  speakest  skil- 
fully. Shahesp. 

Lo  ver,  n.s.  [from  love.] 

1.  One  Avho  is  in  love. 

Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit.  Shak. 

Let  it  be  never  said,  that  lie  whose  breast 
Is  fili'd  with  love,  should  break  a  lover's  rest. 

Dryd. 

2.  A  friend ;  one  who  regards  with  kind- 
ness. 

Your  brother  and  his  /oner  have  embrac'd.  67ia/.. 
I  tell  thee,  fellow. 
Thy  general  is  my  lover:  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  act,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame  unparallel'd  haply  amplified.  Shakesp. 

3.  One  who  likes  any  thing. 

To  be  good  and  gracious,  and  a  lover  of  know- 
ledge, are  amiable  things. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  I^arth. 
Lo'uvER.  n.  s.  [from  I'ouvertj  Fr.  an  open- 
ing.]   An  opening  for  the  smoke  to 
go  out  at  in  the  roof  of  a  cottage. 

Spenser. 

Lo'VESECRET.  w.  s.    [love  and  secret.] 
Secret  between  lovers. 

What  danger,  Arimant,  is  this  you  fear  ? 
Or  what  lovesecret  which  I  must  not  hear  ^  Dryden. 
Lo'vESiCK.  adj.   [love  and  side]  Dis- 
ordered with  love ;  languishing  with 
amorous  desire. 

See,  on  the  shoar  inhabits  purple  spring, 
Where  nightingales  their  lovesick  ditty  sing.  Dryd. 

To  the  dear  mistress  of  my  lovesick  mind. 
Her  swain  a  pretty  present  has  design'd.  Dryden. 

Of  the  reliefs  to  ease  a  lovesick  mind, 
Flavia  prescribes  despair.  Granville. 

Lo'vESOME.  adj.  [from  love.]  Lovely. 
A  word  not  used. 

Nothing  new  can  spring 
Without  thy  warmth,  without  thy  influence  bear. 
Or  beautiful  or  lovesome  can  appear.  Dryden. 

Lo'vESONG.  n.  s.  [love  and  song.]  Song 
expressing  love. 

Poor  Romeo  is  already  de^  ! 
Stabb'd  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye. 
Run  through  the  ear  with  a  lovesong.  Shakesp. 

Lovesong  weeds  and  satyrick  thorns  are  grown. 
Where  seeds  of  better  arts  were  early  sown,  Donne. 
LovE  SUlT.  n.  s.  [love  and  suit.]  Court- 
ship. 

His  hvesuit  halh  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Lo'vETALE.  n.s.  [love  and  tale.]  Narra- 
tive of  love. 

The  levetale 
Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat ; 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  saw.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 

Cafo's  a  proper  person  to  entrust 
A  lovetale  with  !  Addison. 

Lo'VETHOUGHT.  w.    [love  and  thought.] 
Amorous  fancy. 
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Away  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers, 
Lavethoughts  lie  rich  when  canopied  with  bowers. 

Shakesp. 

Lo'vETOY.  n.  s.  [love  and  toy.]  Small 
presents  given  by  lovers. 

Has  this  amorous  gentleman  presented  himself 
with  any  lovetoys,  such  as  gold  snuff-boxes  ? 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 
Lo'vETRlCK.  n.  s.  [love  and  Irick.]  Art 
of  expressing  love. 

Other  disports  than  dancing  jollities  ; 
Other  lovetricks  than  glancing  with  the  eyes. 

Donne. 

LoUGH.  n.s.  [lock,  Irish,  alake.]  A  lake; 
a  large  inland  standing  water. 

A  people  near  the  northern  pole  that  won. 
Whom  Ireland  sent  from  loughes  and  forests  liore. 
Divided  far  by  sea  from  Europe's  shore.  Fdirjat. 

Lough  Ness  never  freezes.  Phil.  Trans. 

Lo  ving,  participial  adj.  [from  love.] 
1 .  Kind  ;  affectionate. 

So  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  would  not  let  ev'ii  the  winds  of  heav'ii 
Visit  her  face  too  rouglily.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

This  earl  was  of  great  courage,  and  much 
lovtd  of  his  soldiers,  to  whom  he  was  no  less 
loving  again.         _  Hayward. 

1.  Expressing  kindness. 

The  king  took  her  in  his  arms  till  slie  came  to 
herself,  and  comforted  lier  with  loving  words. 

Estlter,  XV.  8. 

Lo'viNGKlNDNESS.  U.S.  Tenderness; 
favour;  mercy.    A  scriptural  word. 

Remember,  O  Lord,  thy  tender  mercies,  and 
thy  toviiigkindnesses.  Psahn  .\;;v.  6. 

He  has  adapted  the  arguments  of  obedience  to 
the  imperfection  of  our  understanding,  renuiring 
us  to  consider  him  only  under  the  amiable  attri- 
butes of  goodness  and  lovingl.indness,  and  to  adore 
him  as  our  friend  and  patron.  Bogers. 

Lo'viNGLY.  adv.  [from  loving.]  Affec- 
tionately ;  with  kindness. 

Tlie  new  king,  having  no  less  lovingly  per- 
formed all  duties  to  him  dead  than  alive,  pursued 
on  the  siege  of  his  unnatural  brother,  as  much 
for  the  revenge  of  his  father,  as  for  the  esta- 
blishing of  his  own  quiet.  Sidnei;. 

It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingly  with  good- 
natured  and  meek  persons  ;  but  he  tliat  can  do  so 
with  the  froward  and  perverse,  he  only  hath  true 
charity.  Taylor. 

Lo'viNGNESS.  n.  s.  [from  loving.]  Kind- 
ness ;  affection. 

Carrying  thus  in  one  person  the  only  two  band.< 
of  good-will,  loveliness  and  lovingness.  Sidney. 

LOUIS  D  OR.  n.  s.  [Fr,]  A  golden  coin 
of  France,  valued  at  about  twenty  shil- 
lings. 

If  he  is  desired  to  change  a  louts  d'or,  he  must 
consider  of  it.  Spectator. 

To  Lounge,  v.  n.  [lunderen,  Dut]  To 

idle  ;  to  live  lazily. 
Lo'unger.   n.  s.   [from  lounge.]  An 

idler. 

LOUSE,  n.  s.  plural  lice,  [luj-,  Sax.  lays, 
Dut.]  A  small  animal,  of  which  dif- 
ferent species  live  on  the  bodies  of  men, 
beasts,  and  perhaps  of  all  living  crea- 
tures. 

There  were  lice  upon  man  and  beast. 

Exod.  viii.  18 

Frogs,  lice,  and  flies,  must  all  his  palace  fill 
With  Toatli'd  intrusion.  _  ^^^/^074. 

It  is  beyond  even  an  atheist's  credulity  and  im- 
prudence to  affirm,  that  the  first  men  might  pro- 
ceed out  of  the  tumours  of  trees,  as  maggots  and 
flies  are  supposed  to  do  now,  or  might  grow  upon 
trees  ;  or  perhaps  might  be  the  lice  of  some  pro- 
digious animals,  whose  species  is  now  extinct. 

Beiiiley. 
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Not  that  I  value  the  money  the  fourth  part  of 
the  skip  of  a  louse.  Swift. 

To  Louse,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
clean  from  lice. 

As  for  all  other  good  women,  that  love  to  do 
but  little  work,  how  handsome  it  is  to  louse  them- 
selves hi  the  sunshine,  they  that  have  been  but  a 
while  in  Ireland  can  well  witness. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 
You  sat  and  lons'd  him  all  the  sun-shine  day. 

Swift. 

Lo'usEWORT.  n.  s.  The  name  of  a  plant ; 

called  also  rattle  and  cock's-comb. 
Lo'usiLY.  adv.  [from  louse.]  In  a  paltry, 

mean,  and  scurvy  way. 
Lo'usiNESs.  n.  s.  [from  lousy.]  The 

state  of  abounding  with  lice. 
Lo  usy,  adj.  [from  louse.] 

1 ,  Swarming  with  lice ;  over  -run  with  lice 
Let  him  be  daub'd  with  lace,  live  high  and 

whore. 

Sometimes  be  lousy,  but  be  never  poor.  Dryden 
Sweelbriar  and  gooseberry  are  only  lousy  in  dry 
times,  or  very  hut  places.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

2.  Mean;  lowborn,  bred  on  the  dung-hill 
I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  on  the  lousy  knave, 

mine  host. 

—A  lousy  knave, to  have  hisgibes  and  his  mockeries. 

Shakesp, 

Lout.  n.s.  [loete,  old  Dut.  Mr.  Lye.]  A 
mean  aukward  feHow ;  a  bumpkin  ;  a 
clown. 

Pamela,  whose  noble  heart  doth  disdain,  that 
the  trust  of  her  virtue  is  reposed  in  such  a  lout's 
hands,  had  yt  t,  to  shew  an  obedience,  taken  on 
shepherdish  apparel.  Sidney. 

Tills  Inwt,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is,  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods. 

Shakesp. 
I  have  need  of  such  a  youth. 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business  ; 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yon  foolish  lout.  Shakesp. 

Thus  wail'd  the  louts  in  melancholy  strain.  Gay. 

To  Lout.  v.  n.  []3lutan  to  bend.  Sax.] 
To  pay  obeisance ;  to  bend ;  to  bow ;  to 
stoop.  Obsolete.  It  was  used  in  a 
good  sense. 

He  fair  the  knight  saluted,  louting  low. 
Who  fair  him  quitted,  as  that  courteous  was. 

Spenser. 

JUnder  the  sand  bag  he  was  seen, 
Louting         like  a  for'ster  green.  BenJonson. 
The  palmer,  grey  with  age,  with  count'nance 
tou  ting  low, 

His  head  ev  n  to  the  earth  before  the  king  did 
bow.  Drayton. 

To  Lout.  v.  «.  This  word  seems  in 
Shtikespvare  to  signify,  to  overpower. 

1  am  iinited  by  a  traitor  villain. 
And  caiiiiut  help  the  noble  chevaKer.  Shakesp. 

Lo'uTiSH.  adj.  [from  luut.]  Clownish; 
bumpkinly. 

This  loutish  clown  is  such,  that  you  never  saw 
so  ill-favoured  avisar;  his  behaviour  such,  that 
he  is  beyond  the  degree  of  ridiculous.  Sidney. 

Lo'uTiSHLY.  adv.  [from  lout.]  With  the 
air  of  a  clown  i  with  the  gait  of  a 
bumpkin. 

Low.  adj. 

1.  Not  high. 

Their  wand'ring  course  now  high,  now  low, 
then  hid, 

Progressive,  retrograde.  Milton. 

2.  Not  rising  far  upwards. 

It  became  a  spreading  vine  of  low  stature. 

Ezek.  xvii.  &. 

3.  Not  elevated  in  place,  or  local  situa- 
tion. 
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O  mighty  CsBsarl  dost  thou  lye  so  low? 
Are  all  tliy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ?  Shakesp  Julius  C<ES, 

Equal  in  days  and  nights,  except  to  those 
Beyond  the  polar  circles  ;  to  them  day 
Had  unbenighted  shone,  while  the  low  sun. 
To  recompense  his  distance,  in  their  sight 
Had  rounded  still  th'  horizon,  and  not  known 
Or  east  or  west.  Milton. 

Whatsoever  is  washed  away  from  them  is  car 
ried  down  into  the  lower  grounds,  and  into  the 
sea,  and  nothing  is  brought  back. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth, 

,  Descending  far  downwards ;  deep. 

The  lowest  bottom  shook  of  Erebus.  Milton. 
So  high  as  heav'd  the  tumid  hills,  so  low, 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom,  broad  and  deep. 
Capacious  bed  of  waters.  Milton. 

His  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions  low  and  high 
Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Milton 

.  Not  deep ;  not  swelling  high ;  shallow 
used  of  water. 

As  two  men  were  walking  by  the  sea-side  at 
low  water,  they  saw  an  oyster,  and  botlipointed 
at  it  together.  L'Estranf^e. 

It  is  (ou;  ebb  sure  with  his  accuser,  when  such 
peccadillos  are  put  in  to  swell  the  charge.  Atterb. 

6.  Not  of  high  price  :  as,  corn  is  low. 

7.  Not  loud ;  not  noisy. 

As  when  in  open  air  we  blow. 
The  breath,  though  strain'd,  sounds  flat  and  low 
But  if  a  trumpet  take  the  blast. 
It  lifts  it  high,  and  makes  it  last.  Waller 

The  theatre  is  so  well  contrived,  that,  from  the 
very  deep  of  the  stage,  the  lowest  sound  may  be 
heard  distinctly  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  au- 
dience ;  and  yet,  if  you  raise  your  voice  as  high 
as  you  please,  there  is  nothing  like  an  echo  to 
cause  Confusion.  Addison  on  Italy 

8.  In  latitudes  near  to  the  line. 

They  take  their  course  either  high  to  the  north, 
or  low  to  the  south.    Abbot's  Descrip.  of' the  World. 

9.  Not  rising  to  so  great  a  sum  as  some 
other  accumulation  of  particulars. 

Who  can  imagine,  that  in  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hundred  years  time,  taking  the  lower  chronology 
that  the  earth  had  then  stood,  mankind  should  be 
propagated  no  farther  than  Judaea?  Burnet 

10.  Late  in  time  :  as,  the  lower  empire. 

11.  Dejected;  depressed. 

His  spirits  are  so  low  his  voice  is  drown'd. 
He  hears  as  from  afar,  or  in  a  swoon, 
Like  the  deaf  murmur  of  a  distant  sound. 

Dryden. 

Though  he  before  had  gall  and  rage, 
Which  death  or  conquest  must  assuage ; 
He  grows  dispirited  and  low, 
He  hales  the  fight,  and  shuns  the  foe.  Prior. 

12.  Impotent;  subdued. 

To  be  worst. 
The  lowest,  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune. 
Stands  still  in  esperance.  Shakesp. 

Why  but  to  awe, 
Why  but  to  keep  ye  low  and  ignorant  ?  Milton. 

To  keep  them  all  quiet,  he  must  keep  them  in 
greater  awe  and  less  splendor ;  which  power  he 
will  use  to  keep  them  as  low  as  lie  pleases,  and  at 
no  more  cost  than  makes  for  his  own  pleasfure. 

Graunt. 

13.  Not  elevated  in  rank  or  station ;  abject. 
He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and 

poor.  Shakesp. 

Try  in  men  of  low  and  mean  education,  who 
have  never  elevated  their  thoughts  above  the 
spade.  Locke. 

1 4.  Dishonourable  ;  betokening  meanness 

of  mind  :  as,  low  tricks. 

Yet  sometimes  nations  ^'ill  decline  so  low 
From  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  wrong 
But  justice,  and  some  fatal  course  annexed. 
Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty, 
Their  inward  lost.  Milton. 
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15.  Not  sublime  ;  not  exalted  in  thought 
or  diction. 

He  has  not  so  many  thoughts  that  are  low  and 
vulgar,  but,  at  the  same  time,  has  iiot  so  many 
.  thoughts  that  are  sublime  and  noble.  Addison. 

In  comparison  of  these  divine  writers,  the 
noblest  wits  of  the  heathen  world  are  law  and 
dull.        _    _  Felton. 

16.  Submissive  ;  humble ;  reverent. 

I  bring  tbem  to  receive 
From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  their  fealty 
With  low  subjection.  Milton, 

From  the  tree  her  step  she  turn'd. 
But  first  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  pow'r 
That  dwelt  within.  Miltoru 

Low.  adv. 

1.  Not  aloft ;  not  on  high. 

There  under  Ebon  shades  and  /ora-brow'd  rocks 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks. 

In  darfc  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell.  Milton, 

My  eyes  no  object  met 
But  W-hung  clouds,  that  dipt  themselves  in  rain. 
To  shake  their  fleeces  on  the  earth  again.  Dryden. 

No  luxury  found  room 
In  JotD-rooft  houses,  and  bare  walls  of  lome.  Dryd, 
Vast  yellow  offsprings  are  the  German's  pride  ; 
But  hotter  climates  narrower  frames  obtain. 
And  2ou)-built  bodies  are  the  growth  of  Spain. 

Creech. 

We  wand'ring  go  through  dreary  wastes. 
Where  round  some  mould'ring  tow'r  pale  ivy 
creeps. 

And  W-brow'd  rocks  hang  nodding  o'er  the 
deeps.  Pope. 

2.  Not  at  a  high  price ;  meanly.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  composition. 

Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soul. 
The  confident  and  over-lusty  French  : 
Do  the /ouj-rated  English  play  at  dice?  Sliakesp. 

This  is  the  prettiest  low-bom  lass,  that  ever 
Ran  the  greensord  ;  nothing  she  does  or  seems. 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself. 
Too  noble  for  this  place.     Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Whenever  I  am  turned  out,  my  lodge  descends 
upon  a  iou!-spirited  creeping  family.  Swift. 

Corruption,  like  a  general  flood. 
Shall  deluge  all ;  and  av'rice  creeping  on. 
Spread  like  a  ioui-born  mist,  and  blot  the  sun. 

Pope. 

3.  In  times  approaching  towards  our  own. 
In  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  first  inha- 
bited, even  as  low  down  as  Abraham's  time,  they 
wandered  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Locke. 

4.  With  a  depression  of  the  voice. 

Lucia,  speak  low,  he  is  retir'd  to  rest.  Addison, 
'o.  In  a  state  of  subjection. 

How  comes  it  that,  having  been  once  so  low 
brought,  and  thoroughly  subjected,  they  after- 
wards lifted  up  themselves  so  strongly  again  ? 

Spenser. 

To  Low.  V.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
sink  ;  to  make  low.  Probably  mis- 
printed for  lower. 

The  value  of  guineas  was  lowed  from  one-and- 
twenty  shillings  and  sixpence  to  one-and-twenty 
shillings.  Swift. 

To  Low.  V.  n.  [Jilopan,  Sax.  The  adjec- 
tive low,  not  high,  is  pronounced  lo, 
and  would  rhyme  to  no :  the  verb  low, 
to  bellow,  lou  ;  and  is  by  Dryden  rightly 
rhymed  to  now.]    To  bellow  as  a  cow. 

Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  when  be  has  grass  ?  or 
loweth  the  ox  over  his  fodder?  Job,  vi.  5. 

The  maids  of  Argos,  wlio,  with  frantick  cries, 
And  imitated  lowiiigs,  fill'd  the  skies.  Roscommon. 

Fair  lb  grac'd  liis  shield,  but  16  now. 
With  horns  exalted  stands,  and  seems  to  low. 

Dryden. 

Had  he  been  born  some  simple  shepherd's  heir. 
The  lowing  herd,  or  fleecy  sheep  his  care.  Prior. 

Lo'WBELL.  n.s.  [laeye,  Dut.  lej,  Sax.  or 

log,  Islandick,  a  flame,  and  bell.]  A 

kind  of  fowling  in  the  night,  in  which 
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the  birds  are  wakened  by  a  bell,  and 
lured  by  a  flame  into  a  net,  Lowe  de- 
notes a  flame  in  Scotland ;  and  to  lowt, 
to  flame. 

Lowe.  The  termination  of  local  names. 

Leice,  loe,  comes  from  the  Saxon  {jleap  a  hill, 
heap,  or  barrow  ;  and  so  the  Gothick  hlaiw  is  a 
monument  or  barrow.  Gibson. 

To  Lo'wER.  V.  a.  [from  low.l 

1.  To  bring  low ;  to  bring  down  by  way 
of  submission. 

As  our  high  vessels  pass  their  wat'ry  way  ; 
Let  all  the  naval  world  due  homage  pay  ; 
With  hasty  reverence  their  top-honours  lower, 
Confessiiisr  the  asserted  power.  Prior. 

2.  To  suffer  to  sink  down. 

When  water  issues  out  of  the  apertures  witli 
more  than  ordinary  rapidity,  it  bears  along  with 
it  such  particles  of  loose  matter  as  it  met  with  in 
its  passage  through  the  stone,  and  it  sustains  those 
particles  till  its  motion  begins  to  remit,  when  by 
degrees  it  lowers  them,  and  lets  them  fall.  Woodw. 

3.  To  lessen ;  to  make  less  in  price  or  value. 
The  kingdom  will  Ivse  by  this  lowering  of  in- 
terest, it  it  makes  foreigners  withdraw  any  of  their 
money.  Locke. 

Some  people  know  it  is  for  their  advantage  to 
lower  tlieir  interest.  Child  on  Trade. 

To  Lo'wER.  V.  n.  To  grow  less ;  to  fall ; 
to  sink. 

The  present  pleasure, 
By  revolution  tow'ring,  does  become. 
The  opposite  of  itself.  Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 
To  Lo'WER.  V.  n.  [It  is  doubtful  what  was 
the  primitive  meaning  of  this  word ;  if 
it  was  originally  applied  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sky,  it  is  no  more  than  to 
grow  low,  as  the  sky  seems  to  do  in  dark 
weather  ;  if  it  was  first  used  of  the  coun- 
tenance, it  may  be  derived  from  the 
Dutch  loeren,  to  look  askance  :  the  ow 
sounds  as  ou'm  hour ;  in  the  word  lower, 
when  it  means  io  grow,  ovmake  low,  the 
ow  sounds  as  o  in  mort.'\ 

1.  To  appear  dark,  stormy,  and  gloomy  ; 
to  be  clouded. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York  ; 
And  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house. 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried.  Shakesp. 

The  low'rins  spring,  with  lavish  rain, 
fieats  down  tne  slender  stem  and  bearded  grain. 

Dryden. 

When  the  heavens  art  filled  with  clouds,  and  all 
nature  wears  a  lowering  countenance,  I  withdraw 
myself  from  these  uncomfortable  scenes.  Addison. 

The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  low'rs. 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day.  Addison. 

If  on  Swithin's  feast  the  welkin  lours, 
And  ev'ry  penthouse  streams  with  liasty  show'rs. 
Twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain. 

Gay. 

2.  To  frown  ;  to  pout ;  to  look  sullen. 

There  was  Diana  when  Actseon  saw  her,  and 
one  of  her  foolish  nymphs,  who  weeping,  and 
withal  lowering,  one  might  see  the  workman  meant 
to  set  forth  tears  of  anger.  Sidney. 

He  mounts  the  throne,  and  Juno  took  her  place, 
But  sullen  discontent  sat  tow'ring  on  her  face  ; 
Then  impotent  of  tongue,  her  silence  broke. 

Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  she  spoke.  Dryd. 

Lo'wER.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Cloudiness;  gloominess. 

2.  Cloudiness  of  look. 

Philoclea  was  jealous  for  Zelmane,  not  without 
»o  mig!ity  a  lotver  as  that  face  could  yield.  Sidney. 

Lo'wERiNGLY.  adv.  [from  lower.]  With 
cloudiness ;  gloomily. 
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Lo'WERMOST.  adj.  [from  low,  loiver,  and 
most.]  Lowest. 

Plants  have  their  seminal  parts  uppermost,  living 
creatures  have  them  lowermost.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

It  will  also  happen,  that  the  same  part  of  the 
pipe  which  was  now  Icwermost,  will  presently  be- 
come higher,  so  that  the  water  does  ascend  by  de- 
scendiiij^;  ascending  in  comparison  to  the  whole 
instrument,  and  dtscendi-ig  in  respect  of  its  se- 
veral parts.  Wilkins. 

Lowland,  n.s.  [low  and  land.]  'Ihe 
country  that  is  low  in  respect  of  neigh- 
bouring hills ;  the  marsh. 

What  a  devil  is  he .' 
His  errand  was  to  draw  the  lowland  damps, 
And  niiisome  vapours,  from  the  foggy  fens. 
Then  breathe  the  baleful  stench  with  all  his  force. 

Dryden. 

No  nat'ral  cause  she  found  from  brooks  or  bogs. 
Or  marshy  lowlands,  to  produce  the  fogs.  Dryd. 

Lo'wLiLY.  adv.  [from  lowli/.] 

1.  Humbly;  without  pride. 

2.  Meanly  ;  without  dignity. 
Lo'WLiNESS.  n.  s.  [from  lowly.] 

1.  Humility;  freedom  from  pride. 

Lov  liness  is  yoi'.ng  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face.  Shak. 

The  king-becoming  graces. 
As  justice,  verity,  temp'runce,  stableness. 
Bounty,  persev'ranee,  mercy,  lowliness. 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude ; 
I  have  no  relish  of  them.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

F.ve, 

With  lowliness  majestick,  from  her  seat. 

And  grace,  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 

Rose.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

If  with  a  true  Christian  lowliness  of  heart,  and 
a  devout  fervency  of  soul,  we  perform  them,  we 
shall  find,  that  they  will  turn  to  a  greater  accouiit 
tc  us,  than  all  the  warlike  preparations  in  which 
we  trust.  Atterbury. 

2.  Meanness  ;  want  of  dignity ;  abject  de- 
pression. 

They  continued  in  that  lowliness  until  the  divi- 
sion between  the  two  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York  arose.  Spenser. 

The  lowliness  of  my  fortune  has  not  brought  me 
tn  flatter  vice ;  it  is  my  duty  to  give  testimony  to 
virtue.  Dryden, 

Lo  wly,  adj.  [from  low.] 

1.  Humble;  meek;  mild. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  for 
I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  Matt.  xi.  29. 

He  did  bend  to  us  a  little,  and  put  up  his  arms 
abroad  :  we  of  our  parts  saluted  him  in  a  very 
lowly  and  submissive  manner,  as  looking  that  from 
him  we  should  receive  sentence  of  life  or  death. 

Bacon. 

With  cries  they  fill'd  the  holy  fane  ; 
Tiien  thus  with  lowly  voice  llioneus  began.  Dryd. 

The  heavens  are  not  pure  in  his  sight,  and  he 
charges  even  his  angels  with  folly  ;  with  how 
lowly  a  reverence  must  we  bow  down  our  souls 
before  so  excellent  a  Being,  and  adore  a  Nature  so 
much  superior  to  our  own  '  Rogers. 

2.  Mean  ;  wanting  dignity  ;  not  great. 
For  from  the  natal  hour  distinctive  names. 

One  common  right  the  great  and  lowly  claims. 

Pope. 

3.  Not  lofty  ;  not  sublime. 

For  all  who  read,  and  reading  not  disdain, 
These  rural  poems,  and  their  lowly  strain. 
The  name  of  Varus  oft  inscrib'd  shall  see.  Dryd. 

Lo'wLY,  adv.  [from  low.] 
1.  Not  highly ;  meanly ;  without  gran- 
deur ;  without  dignity. 

I  will  shew  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly  taught ; 
I  know  my  busniess  is  but  to  the  court.  Shakesp. 

'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glist'ring  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  Shakesp.  henry  VIII. 
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2.  Humbly  ;  meekly  ;  modestly. 

Heav'n  is  for  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes  there  ;  be  lowly  wise : 
Think  only  what  concerns  thee,  and  thy  being. 

Milton. 

Another  crowd 
Preferr'd  the  same  request,  and  lowly  bow'd.  Pope. 

LowN.  n.s.  [liun,  Irish;  loen,  Dut.  a 
stupid  drone.]  A  scoundrel ;  a  rascal. 
Not  in  use. 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer. 
His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown. 

He  thought  them  sixpence  all  too  dear. 
And  therefore  call'd  the  taylor  town.  Sliakesp, 

Lo'wNESS.  n.  s.  [from  low.] 

1.  Contrariety  to  height ;  small  distance 
from  the  ground. 

They  know 

By  th'  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth 
Or  foizon  follow.        Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

The  lowness  of  the  bough  where  the  fruit 
Cometh,  maketh  the  fruit  greater,  and  to  ripen 
better  ;  for  you  shall  even  see,  in  apricots  upon  a 
wall,  the  greatest  fruits  towards  the  bottom. 

Bacon. 

In  Gothick  cathedrals,  the  narrowness  of  the 
arch  makes  it  rise  in  height,  the  lowness  opens  it 
in  breadth.  Addison. 

2.  Meanness  of  character  or  condition, 
whether  mental  or  external. 

Nothing  could  have  subdu'd  nature 
To  such  a  lowness  but  his  ui:kind  daughter.  Sliak. 

Now  I  nmst 
To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties, 
And  palter  in  the  shift  of  lowness.  Shakesp, 

3.  Want  of  rank  ;  want  of  dignity. 

The  name  of  servants  has  of  old  been  reckoned 
to  imply  a  certain  meanness  ot  mind,  as  well  as 
lowness  of  condition.  South. 

4.  Want  of  sublimity ;  contrary  to  lofti- 
ness of  stile  or  sentiment. 

His  stile  is  Hccommodated  to  liis  subject,  either 
high  or  low  ;  if  his  fault  be  loo  much  lovmess,  that 
of  Persius  is  the  hardness  of  liis  metaphors. 

Dryden^ 

5.  Submissiveness. 

The  fjeople  were  in  such  lowness  of  obedience 
as  subjects  were  like  to  yield,  who  had  lived  al- 
most four-and-tweiity  years  under  so  politick  a 
kii:g  as  his  father.  Bacon. 

6.  Depression  ;  dejection. 

Hence  that  poverty  and  lonness  of  spirit  to 
which  a  kingdom  may  be  subject,  as  well  as  a  par- 
ticular person.  Svnft. 

LowTHo'uGHTED.crf/.  [low andtliouglit.] 
Having  the  thoughts  with-held  from 
sublime  or  heavenly  meditations;  mean 
of  sentiment ;  narrow-minded. 

Above  the  suioak  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot, 
Which  men  call  earth,  and  with  lowthoughted  care, 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  benig.  Miit, 

Oh  grace  serene  !  Oh  virtue  heav'niy  fair  ! 
Divine  oblation  of  lowthoughted  care  ! 
Fresh  bloomint;  hope,  gay  da-ughter  of  the  sky. 
And  faith  our  early  immortalit3'  !  Pope. 

LowspiRiTED.  adj.  [low  and  spirit.] 
Dejected  ;  depressed ;  not  lively  ;  not 
vivacious ;  not  sprightly. 

Severity  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  breaks  tlie 
mind  ;  and  then,  in  the  place  of  a  disorderly  young 
fellow,  you  have  a  lowspirited  moped  creature. 

Lccke. 

Loxodro'mick.  n.s.  [^o|o?  and  ^po^»?.} 

Laiodromick  is  the  art  of  oblique  sailing  by  the 
rhomb,  which  always  makes  an  equal  angle  with 
every  meridian  ;  that  is,  when  you  sail  neither  di- 
rectly under  the  equator,  nor  under  one  and  the 
same  meridian,  but  across  them  :  hence  the  table 
of  rhombs,  or  the  transverse  tables  of  miles,  with 
the  table  of  longitudes  and  latitudes,,  by  which 
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tlie  sailor  may  practically  find  liis  course,  distance, 
latitude,  or  longitude,  is  called  loxodromick.  Harris. 

LO'YAL.  adj.  [loyal,  Fr.] 

1.  Obedient ;  true  to  the  prince. 

Of  Gloster's  treachery. 
And  of  the  loi/al  service  of  his  son. 
When  liiiforrn'd  him,  then  he  call'd  me  sot.  Shak. 

I'he  regard  of  duty  in  that  most  loyat  nation 
overcanie  all  other  difficulties.  Knolles. 

Loiial  subjects  often  seize  their  prince, 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  offence. 

Dryden. 

2.  Faithful  in  love  ;  true  to  a  lady,  or 
lover. 

Hail,  wedded  love !  by  thee 
Founded  in  reason  loyal,  just,  and  pure.  Milton. 

There  Laodamia  with  Evadne  moves. 
Unhappy  both  !  but  loyal  in  their  loves.  Dryden. 

Lo'yalist.  n.s.  [from  loyaLI  One  who 
professes  uncommon  adherence  to  his 
king. 

The  cedar,  by  the  instigation  of  tlie  loyalists,  fell 
out  with  the  homebians        Howel's  Vocal  Forest. 

Lo'yally.  adv.  [from  loyal.']  With  fide- 
lity ;  with  true  adherence  to  a  king ; 
with  fidelity  to  a  lover. 

The  circling  year  I  wait,  with  ampler  stores. 
And  fitter  pomi),  to  huil  my  native  shores  ; 
Then  by  niy  realms  due  homage  would  be  paid. 
For  wealthy  kir.gs  are  loyally  ohey'd. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

Lo"YALTY.  n.  s.  [loiautt,  Fr.] 

1.  Firm  and  faithful  adherence  to  a  prince. 

Though  loyalty,  well  held,  to  fools  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly  ;  yet  he  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fall'n  lord, 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer. 

Shakesp. 

He  had  never  had  any  veneration  for  the  court, 
but  only  such  loyalty  to  the  king  as  the  law  re- 
quired. Clarendon. 

Abdiel  faithful  found 
Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  unterrify'd. 
His  loyalty  he  kept.  Milton. 

For  loyalty  is  still  the  same, 
Wliether  it  win  or  lose  the  game  ; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 

Although  it  be  not  shone  upon.  Hudibras. 
1,  Fidelity  to  a  lady,  or  lover. 
Lozenge,  n.  s.  [losenge,  Fr.  Of  unknown 

etymology.] 

1.  A  rhomb. 

The  best  builders  resolve  upon  rectangular 
squares,  as  a  ii  ean  between  too  few  and  too  many 
angles;  and  through  the  equal  inclination  of  the 
sides,  they  are  stronger  than  the  rhomb  or  losenge. 

Wotton's  Architecture. 

2i  Lozenge  is  a  form  of  a  medicine  made 

into  small  pieces,  to  be  held  or  chewed 

in  the  mouth  till  melted  or  wasted. 

3.  A  cake  of  preserved  fruit :  both  these 
are  so  denominated  from  the  original 
form,  which  was  rhomboidal. 

Lp.  a  contraction  for  lordship. 
Lu'bbaRD.  n.s.  [from  lubber.]    A  lazy 
sturdy  fellow, 
^fet  their  wine  and  their  victuals  those  curmud- 
geon lubbards 
Lock  up  from  my  sight,  in  cellars  and  cupboards. 

Swift. 

LUBBER,  n.s.  [Of  this  word  the  best 
derivation  seems  to  be  from  lubbt  d,  said 
by  Junius  to  signify  in  Danish  fat.']  A 
sturdy  drone  ;  an  idle,  fat,  bulky  losel ; 
a  booby. 

For  tempest  and  showers  deceiveth  a  many. 
And  lingering  lubben  loose  many  a  penie.  2  usser. 
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These  chase  the  smaller  shoals  of  fish  from  the 
main  sea  into  the  havens,  leaping  up  and  down, 
puflSng  like  a  fat  lubber  out  of  breath.  Carew. 

They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder. 
As  if  his  feet  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast, 
And  great  Troy  shrinking.  Shakesp.  Triol.  and  Cr. 

A  notable  lubber  thou  reportest  him  to  be.  Shak. 

Tell  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat ; 
His  shadowy  fiail  hath  thresh'd  the  corn, 
That  ten  day  labourers  could  not  end  ; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  fend.  _  Milton. 

Venetians  do  not  juore  uncouthly  ride, 
Than  did  your  lubber  state  mankind  bestride.  Dri/d. 

How  can  you  name  that  superannuated  lubber? 

Congreve. 

Lu'bberly.  adj.  [from  lubber.]  Lazy 
and  bulky. 

I  came  to  Eaton  to  marry  Mrs.  Anne  Page ; 
and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy.  Shakesp. 
Lu'bberly.  adv.  Aukwardly  ;  clumsily. 

Merry  Andrew  on  the  low  rope  copies  lubberly 
the  same  tricks  which  his  master  is  so  dexterously 
performing  on  the  high.  Dryden. 

Lu.  U.S.  A  game  at  cards. 

Ev'n  mighty  pam  who  kings  and  queens  o'er- 
threw. 

And  mow'd  down  armies  iii  the  fights  of  lu.  Pope. 

To  Lu'bricate.  V.  a.  [from  lubricus, 
Lat.]  To  make  smooth  or  slippery;  to 
smooth. 

There  are  aliments  which,  besides  this  lubricat- 
ing qualily,  stimulate  in  a  small  degree. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

The  patient  is  relieved  by  the  mucilaginous  and 
the  saponaceous  remedies,  some  of  which  lubricate, 
and  others  both  lubricate  and  stimulate.  Sharp. 

To  LuBRi'ciTATE.  V.  a.  [from  lubricus, 
Lat]    To  smooth  J.  to  make  slippery. 

LuBRi'ciTY.  n.s.  [from  lubricus,  Lat.] 
lubricite,  Fr.] 

1.  Slipperiness ;  smoothness  of  surface. 

2.  Aptness  to  glide  over  any  part,  or  to 
facilitate  motion. 

Both  the  ingredients  are  of  a  lubricating  na- 
ture ;  the  mucilage  adds  to  the  lubricity  of  the  oil, 
and  the  oil  preserves  the  mucilage  from  inspissa- 
tion.  Ray  on  Creation. 

3.  Uncertainty  ;  slipperiness  ;  instability. 

The  manifold  impossibilities  and  lubricities  of 
matter  cannot  have  the  same  conveniencies  in  any 
modification.  More. 

He  that  enjoyed  crowns,  and  knew  their  worth, 
excepted  them  not  out  of  the  charge  of  universal 
vanity  ;  and  yet  the  politician  is  not  discouraged 
at  the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs,  and  the  lubri- 
citt)  of  his  subject.  UlanviUe's  Apology. 

A  state  of  tranquillity  is  never  to  be  attained, 
but  by  keeping  perpetually  in  our  thoughts  the 
certainty  of  death,  and  the  lubricity  of  fortune. 

L'Estrange. 

4.  Wantonness;  lewdness. 

From  the  letchery  of  these  fauns,  he  thinks  that 
satyr  is  derived  from  them,  as  if  wantonness  and 
lubricity  were  essential  to  that  poem  which  ought 
in  all  to  be  avoided.  Dryden. 

Lu  BRiCK.  adj.  [lubricus,  Lat.] 

1.  Slippery;  smooth  on  the  surface. 

A  throng 

Of  short  thick  sobs,  whose  thund'ring  volleys  float 

And  roul  themselves  over  her  lubrick  throat 

In  panting  murmurs.  Crashaw. 

2.  Uncertain  ;  unsteady. 

I  will  deduce  him  from  his  cradle  through  the 
deep  and  lubrick  waves  of  state,  till  he  is  swallowed 
in  the  gulph  of  fatality.  Wotton. 

'3.  Wanton ;  lewd,  [lubrique,  Fr.] 

Why  were  we  hurry'd  down 
This  lubrick  and  adult'rate  age  ; 

Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own, 
T'  encrease  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage  ? 

Dryd. 

Lu  bricous,  adj.  [lubricus,  Lat.] 
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1.  Slippery ;  smooth. 

The  parts  of  water  being  voluble  and  lubricout 
as  well  as  fine,  it  easily  insinuates  itself  into  the 
tubes  of  vegetables,  and  by  that  means  introduces 
into  tliem  the  matter  it  bears  along  with  it. 

Woodward's'  Natural  History. 

2.  Uncertain. 

The  judgment  being  the  leading  power,  if  it  be 
stored  with  lubricous  opinions  instead  of  clearly 
conceived  truths,  and  peremptorily  resolved  in 
them,  the  practice  will  be  as  irregular  as  the  con- 
ceptions. Gtanvilte's  Scepsis. 

Lubrifica'tion.  n.  s.  [lubricus  andj^o, 
Lat.]    The  act  of  smoothing. 

A  twofold  liquor  is  prepared  for  the  iimnction 
and  lubrijication  of  the  heads  of  the  bones  ;  an  oily 
one,  furnished  by  the  marrow  ;  a  mucilaginous, 
supplied  by  certain  glandules  seated  in  the  articu- 
lations. Ray  on  Creation. 

Lubrifa'ction.  n.  s.  [lubricus  and Jacio, 
Lat.}  The  act  of  lubricating  or  smooth- 

The  cause  is  lubrif'action  and  relaxation,  as  in 
medicines  emollient ;  such  as  milk,  honey,  and 
mallows.  Bacon. 

Luce,  n,  s.  [perhaps  from  lupus,  Lat.]  A 
pike  full  grown. 

They  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat. 

Shakesp. 

Lu'CENT.  adj.  [lucens,  Lat.]  Shining; 
bright;  splendid. 

I  meant  the  day-star  should  not  brighter  rise, 
Nor  lend  like  influence  from  his  lucent  seat. 

Ben  Jonson. 
A  spot  like  which  perhaps 
Astronomer  in  the  sun's  lucent  orb. 
Through  his  glaz'd  optick  tube  yet  never  saw. 

Milton. 

LU'CID.  adj.  [lucidus,  Lat.  lucide,  Fr,] 

1.  Shining;  bright;  glittering. 

Over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd  ; 
Livelier  than  Meliboean.  Milton. 

It  contracts  it,  preserving  the  eye  from  being 
injured  by  too  vehement  and  lucid  an  object,  and 
again  dilates  it  for  the  apprehending  objects  more 
remote  in  a  fainter  light.  Ray. 

If  a  piece  of  white  paper,  or  a  white  cloth,  or 
the  end  of  one's  finger,  be  held  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  half  an  inch,  from 
that  part  of  the  glass  where  it  is  most  in  motion, 
the  electrick  vapour  which  is  excited  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  glass  against  the  hand;  will,  by  dashing 
against  the  white  paper,  cloth,  or  fijiger,  be  put 
into  such  an  agitation  as  to  emit  light,  and  make 
the  white  paper,  cloth,  or  finger,  appear  lucid  like 
a  glow-worm.  Newton. 

The  pearly  shell  its  lucid  globe  unfold. 
And  Phoebus  warm  the  rip'ning  ore  to  gold.  Pope. 

2.  Pellucid;  transparent. 

On  the  fertile  banks 
Of  Abbana  and  Pharpar,  lucid  streams.  Milton. 

On  the  transparent  side  of  a  globe,  half  silver 
and  half  of  a  transparent  metal,  we  saw  certain 
strange  figures  circularly  drawn,  and  thought  we 
could  touch  them,  till  we  found  our  fingers  stopped 
by  that  lucid  substance.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

3.  Bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect ; 
not  darkened  with  madness. 

The  long  dissentions  of  the  two  houses,  which, 
although  tney  had  had  lucid  intervals  and  happy 
pauses,  yet  they  did  ever  hang  over  the  kingdom, 
ready  to  break  forth.  Bacon. 

Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall, 
Strike  through  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 
But  ShadweTl's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray. 
His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day.  Dryden. 

1  believed  him  in  a  liccid  interval,  and  desired 
he  would  please  to  let  me  see  his  book.  Tatler. 

A  few  sensual  and  voluptuous  persons  may,  for 
a  season,  eclipse  this  native  light  of  the  soul ;  but 
can  never  so  wholly  smother  and  extinguish  it,  but 
that,  at  some  lucid  intervals,  it  will  recover  itself 
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again,  aiid  shine  forth  to  the  conviction  of  their 
cuuscience.  _  Bentleif. 

Luci'dity.  n.  s.  [from  lucid.]  Splendour ; 
brightness. 

Luci  FERous.  adj.  [lucifer,  Lat.]  Giving 
light ;  affording  means  of  discovery. 

The  experiment  is  not  ignoble,  and  luciferous 
enough,  as  shewing  a  new  v/ny  to  produce  a  vola- 
tile salt.  Boyle. 

Luci  FicK.  adj.  [lux  and  facio,  Lat.] 
Making  light ;  producing  light. 

When  made  to  converge,  and  so  mixed  toge- 
ther ;  thougli  their  lucijick  motion  be  continued, 
jet  by  interfering,  that  equal  motion,  which  is 
the  colorifick,  is  interrupted.  Grew. 

Luck.  n.  s.  [geluck,  Dut.] 

1.  Chance;  accident;  fortune;  hap;  ca- 
sual event. 

He  forc'd  his  neck  into  a  nooze, 
To  shew  his  play  ai  fast  and  loose  ; 
And,  when  he  chanc'd  t'  escape,  mistook, 
For  art  and  subtlety,  his  luck.  Hudibras. 

Some  such  method  may  be  found  by  human  in- 
dustry or  luck,  by  which  compound  bodies  may 
be  resolved  into  other  substances  than  they  are 
divided  into  by  the  fire.  Boyle. 

2.  Fortune,  good  or  bad. 

Glad  of  such  luck,  the  luckless  lucky  maid 
A  long  time  with  that  savage  people  staid, 
'!"')  gather  breath  in  many  miseries.  Spenser. 

Farewel,  good  luck  go  with  thee.  Shakesp. 

I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury. 
He  told  me,  that  rebellion  had  ill  luck, 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 

Shakesp. 

That  part  of  mankind  who  liave  had  the  jus- 
tice, or  the  luck,  to  pass,  in  common  opinion,  for 
the  wisest,  have  followed  a  very  diiferent  scent. 

2'emple, 

Such,  how  highly  soever  they  may  have  the 
luck  to  be  thought  of,  are  far  from  being  Israelites 
indeed.  South. 

The  guests  are  found  too  num'rous  for  the  treat. 
But  all,  it  seems,  who  had  tlie  luck  to  eat, 
Swear  they  ne'er  tasted  more  delicious  meat.  Tate. 

Lv'CKiLY .  adv.  [fromlucky.]  Fortunately; 
by  good  hap. 

It  is  the  pencil  thrown  luckily  full  upon  the 
horse's  mouth,  to  express  the  foam,  which  the 
painter  with  all  his  skill  could  not  form. 

Dryden's  Dnfresiioy. 
It  happens  luckily  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
race  of  kings  upon  the  British  throne,  that  the 
first  of  this  royal  line  has  all  high  qualifications. 

Addison. 

Lu'CKlNESS.  n.  s.  [from  lucki/.]  Good 
fortune ;  good  hap ;  casual  happiness. 

He  who  .sometimes  lights  on  truth,  is  in  the 
right  but  by  chance  ;  and  I  know  not  whether  the 
luckiness  of  the  accident  will  excuse  the  irregularity 
of  his  proceeding.  Locke. 

Luckless,  adj.  [from  luck.]  Unfortu- 
nate ;  unhappy. 

Glad  of  such  luck,  the  luckless  lucky  maid 
A  long  time  with  that  savage  people  staid, 
To  gather  breath  in  many  miseries.    Fairy  Queen. 

Never  shall  my  thoughts  be  base, 
Though  luckless,  yet  without  disgrace.  Suckling. 

What  else  but  his  immoderate  lust  of  pow'r, 
Praj'rs  made  and  granted  in  a  luckless  hour  ? 

Dryd. 

Lu'cKY.  adj.  [from  luck ;  gduckig,  Dut.] 
Fortunate  ;  happy  by  chance. 

But  I  more  fearful,  or  more  lucky  wight, 
Dismay'd  with  that  deformed,  dismal  sight. 
Fled  fast  away.  Fairy  Queen. 

Perhaps  some  arm  more  lucky  than  the  rest, 
May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  world  from 
bondage.  Addismi's  Cain. 

Lu'cRATiVE.  adj.  [lucratif,  Fr.  lucrati- 
vus,  Lat.]  Gainful;  profitable;  bring- 
ing money. 
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The  trade  of  merchandize  being  the  most  b.tra-' 
tive,  may  bear  usury  at  a  good  rate  :  otht  r  con- 
tracts not  so.  Bacon. 

'I'lie  disposition  of  Ulysses  inclined  him  to  pur- 
sue llie  more  dangerous  way  of  living  by  war, 
than  the  more  lucrative  method  of  life  by  agricul- 
ture. Broome. 
Lu  cre,  n.  ,s.  [lucrum,  Lat.]  Gain ;  profit ; 
pecuniary  advantage.     In  an  ill  sense. 

Malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here.         Shakesp.  Cymheline. 

'I  hey  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Heav'n 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn 
Of  lucre  and  ambition.  Hilton's  Par.  Lost. 

A  soul  supreme  in  each  hard  instance  try'd. 
Above  all  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride. 
The  rage  of  pow'r,  the  blast  of  publick  breath, 
The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death.  Pope. 
Lucri'ferous.  adj.  [lucrum  and  fero, 
Lat.]    Gainful ;  profitable. 

Silver  was  afterwards  separated  from  the  gold, 
but  in  so  small  a  quantity,  that  the  experiment, 
the  costs  and  pains  considered,  was  not  lucriferons. 

Boyle. 

Lucri'fick.  adj.  [lucrum  a.r\dl facio,  \jaX.] 
Producing  gain. 

Lucta'tion.  n.  s.  [lucfor,  Lat.]  Strug- 
gle ;  effort ;  contest. 

To  Lu'cuBRATE.  V.  a.  [lucubror,  Lat.] 
To  watch  ;  to  study  by  night. 

Lucubra'tion.  n.  s.  [lucubrafio,  Lat.] 
Study  i>y  candle-light;  nocturnal  study; 
any  thing  composed  by  night. 

Thy  lucubrations  have  been  perused  by  several 
of  our  friends.  Tatter. 

Lucubra'tory.  adj.  [lucubratorius, 
from  lucubror,  Lat.]  Composed  by 
candle-light. 

You  must  have  a  dish  of  coffee,  and  a  solitary 
candle  at  your  side,  to  write  an  epistle  lucubratory 
to  3'our  friend.  Pope. 

Lu  c u LENT.  adj.  [luculentus,  Lat.] 

1.  Clear;  transparent;  lucid.  This  word 
is  perhaps  not  used  in  this  sense  by  any 
other  writer. 

And  luculent  along 
The  purer  rivers  flow.  Thomson's  Winter. 

2.  Certain ;  evident. 

They  are  against  the  obstinate  incredulity  of 
the  Jews,  the  most  luculent  testimonies  that  Chris- 
tian religion  hath.  Hooker. 

LU  DICROUS,  adj.  [ludicer,  Lat.]  Bur- 
lesque ;  merry  ;  sportive ;  exciting 
laughter. 

Plutarch  quotes  this  instance  of  Homer's  judg- 
ment, in  closing  a  iudi'crons  scene  with  decency 
and  instruction.  Broome. 

Ludicrously,  odv    [from  ludicrous.] 

Sportively  ;  in  burlesque ;  in  a  manner 

that  may  excite  laughter. 
Lu'dicroosness.  n  s.  [from  ludicrous.] 

Burlesque;  sportiveness  ;  merry  cast  or 

manner  ;  ridiculousness. 
Ludifica'tion.  n.  s.  [ludijkor,  Lat.] 

'I  he  act  of  mocking,  or  making  sport 

with  another.  Diet. 
Luff.  7i.  s.  [In  Scotland.]    The  palm  of 

the  hand. 

To  Luff.  v.  n.  [or  loo/.]  To  keep  close 
to  the  wind.    Sea  term. 

Contract  your  swelling  sails,  and  lujf  to  wind. 

Dryden. 

To  Lug.  v.  a.  [aluccan.  Sax.  to  pull ;  loga, 
Swed.  the  hollow  of  the  hand.] 

i .  To  hale  or  drag  ;  to  pull  with  rugged 
violence. 
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You  gods  !  why  this 
Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides. 

Shakesp. 

Thy  bear  is  safe,  and  out  of  peril, 
Tho'  lugg'd  indeed,  and  wounded  very  ill. 

Hudibras. 

Wlien  savage  bears  agree  with  bears. 
Shall  secret  ones  lug  saints  by  th'  ears  ?  Hudibras. 

See  him  drag  his  feeble  legs  about 
Like  hounds  ill  coupled  :  Jowler  lugs  him  still 
Through  hedges.  Dryden. 

Whose  pleasure  is  to  see  a  strumpet  tear 
A  cynick's  beard,  and  lug  him  by  the  hair.  Dryd. 

Fiither  every  single  animal  spirit  must  convey  a 
whole  representation,  or  else  they  must  divide  the 
image  amongst  them,  and  so  lug  off  every  one  his 
share.  Collier. 
2.  To  lug  out.  To  draw  a  sword,  in  bur- 
lesque language. 

But  buff  and  beltmen  never  know  these  cares, 
No  time,  nor  trick  of  law,  their  action  bars  ; 
They  will  be  heard,  or  they  lug  out  and  cut.  Dryd. 
To  Lug.  v.  n.  To  drag  ;  to  come  heavily ; 
perhaps  only  misprinted  for  lags. 

My  flagging  soul  flies  under  her  own  pitch. 
Like  fowl  ui  air,  too  damp,  and  lugs  along. 
As  if  she  were  a  body  in  a  body.  Dryden. 

Lug.  n.  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  small  fish. 

They  feed  on  salt  uimierchantable  pilchards, 
tag  worms,  lugs,  and  little  crabs.  Carew 

2.  [In  Scotland.]    An  ear. 

3.  Lug,  a  land  measure  ;  a  pole  or  perch. 

That  ample  pit,  jet  far  reim«n'd 
For  the  large  leap  which  Debon  did  compel 
Ceaulin  to  make,  being  eight  lugs  of  ground. 

Spenser, 

Lu'ggaGE.  n.  s.  [from  lug.]  Any  thing- 
cumbrous  and  unwieldy  that  is  to  be 
carried  away ;  any  thing  of  more  weight 
than  value. 

Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  hack. 

Shakesp. 

What  do  you  mean 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage  ?    Shakesp.  Tempest. 

Think  not  thou  to  find  me  slack,  or  need 
Thy  politick  maxims,  or  that  cumbersome 
Luggage  of  war  there  shewn  me.  Milton's  Pur.  Reg. 

How  durst  thou  with  that  sullen  luggage 
O'  th'  self,  old  ir'n,  and  other  baggage, 
T'  oppose  thy  lumber  against  us.-"         ,  Hudibras 

The  mind  of  man  is  too  light  to  bear  much 
certainty  among  the  ruffling  winds  of  |)assion  and 
opinion  ;  and  if  the  luggage  be  prized  equally  with 
the  jewels,  none  will  be  cast  out  till  all  be  ship- 
wrecked. Glanville. 

A  lively  faith  will  bear  aloft  the  mind. 
And  leave  the  luggage  of  good  works  behind. 

Dryd. 

I  am  gathering  up  my  luggage,  and  preparing 
for  my  journey.  Swijt  to  Pope. 

Lugu  brious,  adj.  [lugubre,  I  r.  higu- 
bris,  Lat.]    Mournful ;  sorrowful. 

A  demure,  or  rather  a  lugubrious  look,  a  whin- 
ing tone,  makes  up  the  sum  of  many  men's  humi- 
liations. Decay  of  Piety. 
LU'KEWARM.  adj.  [The  original  of  this 
word  is  doubted.  Warmth,  in  Sax.  is 
}3leo^ ;  in  old  Fristck  hlij ;  in  Dut, 
lieivte ;  whence  probably  our  luke,  to 
which  warm  may  be  added,  to  deter- 
mine, by  the  first  word,  the  force  of  the 
second  ;  as  we  say,  boiling  hot.] 
1.  Moderately  or  mildly  warm  ;  so  warm 
as  to  give  only  a  pleasing  sensation. 

A  dreary  corse,  whose  life  away  did  pass, 
All  wallow'd  in  his  own  yet  lukewarm  blood. 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh  alas  ! 

I  airy  Queen. 
May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold. 
You  knot  of  mouth  friends  !  smoke  and  lukewarm 
water 

Is  your  perfection.         Shakesp.  Timon  of  Athens. 
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Bathing  the  body  in  lukewarm  water  is  of  great 
advantage  to  couteraperate  hot  and  sharp  hu- 
mours. Wiseman's  Surgery, 

Whence  is  it  but  from  this  attractive  power, 
that  water,  which  alone  distils  with  a  gentle  luke- 
warm heat,  will  not  distil  from  salt  of  tartar  with- 
out a  great  heat  ?  Newton's  Opticks. 

2.  Indifferent;  not  ardent ;  not  zealous. 

If  some  few  continue  stedfast,  it  is  an  obedience 
so  lukewarm  and  languishing,  that  it  merits  not 
the  name  of  passion.  Dryden, 

This  sober  conduct  is  a  mighty  virtue 
111  lukewarm  patriots.  Addison's  Cato. 

Lu  kewarmly,  adv.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  With  moderate  warmth. 

2.  With  indifference. 
Lu'kewarmness.  n.  s.  [from  lukewarm.] 

1.  Moderate  or  pleasing  heat. 

2.  Indifference  ;  want  of  ardour. 

Some  kind  of  zeal  counts  all  merciful  modera- 
tion lukewarmness.  King  Charles. 

The  refect  of  zeal  is  lukewarmness,  or  coldness 
in  religion ;  the  excess  is  inordinate  heat  and 
spiritual  fury.  Sprutt. 

Go  dry  your  chaff  and  stubble,  give  fire  to  the 
zeal  of  your  faction,  and  reproach  them  with 
lukewarmness.  Sm'Ji. 

To  Lull.  v.  a.  [lulu,  Dan.  lallo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  compose  to  sleep  by  a  pleasing 
sound. 

There  trickled  softly  down 
A  gentle  stream,  whose  murmuring  wave  did  play 
Amongst  the  pumy  stones,  and  made  a  sound 
To  lull  liim  soft  asleep,  that  by  it  lay. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  musick  lie. 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  necessity.  Milton. 
These  lull'd  by  nightingales  embracing  slept. 

Milton. 

2.  To  compose ;  to  quiet ;  to  put  to  rest. 

To  find  a  foe  it  shall  not  be  his  hap, 
And  peace  shall  lull  him  in  her  flow  ry  lap.  Milt. 

No  more  these  scenes  my  meditations  aid, 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid.  Pope. 

By  the  vdcal  woods  and  waters  lull'd. 
And  lost  in  lonely  musing  in  a  dreaui.  Thomson. 

Lullaby,  n.s.  [lallus,  Lat.  Quem  nutri- 
cum  fuisse  deum  contendit  Turnebus, 
from  lull:  it  is  observable,  that  the 
nurses  call  sleep  by,  by;  lullaby  is  there- 
fore lull  to  sleep.]  A  song  to  still  babes. 

Only  that  noise  heav'n's  rolling  circles  kest. 
Sung  lullaby,  to  brin^  the  world  to  rest.  Faiifai. 

Philomel,  with  melody. 
Sing  in  your  sweet  lullaby ; 

Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby  ;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby.  Shakesp. 

If  you  will  let  your  lady  know  I  am  here  to 
speak  with  her,  and  bring  her  along  with  you,  it 
may  make  my  bounty  further. 

-^Marry,  Sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty  till  I  come 
again.  '  Shakesp. 

Drinking  is  the  lullaby  used  by  nurses  to  still 
crying  children.  Locke  on  Education 

Lumbago,  n.s.  [lumbi,  Lat.  the  loins.] 

Lumba^os  are  pains  very  troublesome  about  the 
loins,  and  small  of  the  back,  such  as  precede  ague 
fits  and  fevers :  they  are  most  commonly  from 
fulness  and  acrimony,  in  common  with  a  dispo 
sition  to  yawnings,  shudderings,  and  erratick 
pains  in  other  parts,  and  go  off  with  evacuation, 
generally  by  sweat,  and  other  critical  discharges 
of  fevers.  Quincy 

LUMBER,  n.  s.  [loma,  jeloma.  Sax, 
household-stuff ;  lommering,  the  dirt  of 
an  house,  Dut,  Any  thing  useless  or 
cumbersome ;  any  thing  of  more  bulk 
than  value. 

The  very  bed  was  violated 
By  the  coarse  hands  of  filthy  dungeon  villains^ 
And  thrown  amongst  the  common  lumber .  Otway. 
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One  sou  at  home 
Concerns  thee  more  than  many  guests  to  come. 

If  to  some  useful  art  he  be  not  bred, 
He  grows  mere  lumber,  and  is  worse  than  dead. 

Dryden. 

Thy  neighbour  has  remov'd  his  wretched  store. 
Few  hands  will  rid  the  lumber  of  the  poor.  Dryd. 

If  God  intended  not  the  precise  use  of  every 
single  atom,  that  atom  had  been  no  better  than  a 
piece  of  lumber.  Grew. 

The  poring  scholiasts  mark  ; 
Wits,  who,  like  owls,  see  only  in  the  dark ; 
A  inmber-house  of  books  in  ev'ry  head.  Pope. 
To  Lu'mber.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
heap  like  useless  goods  irregularly. 

In  Rollo  we  must  have  so  much  stutF  lumbered 
together,  that  not  the  least  beauty  of  tragedy  can 
appear.  Rymer. 

To  Lu'mber.  v.  n.  To  move  heavily,  as 
burthened  with  his  own  bulk. 

First  let  them  run  at  large, 
Nor  lumber  o'er  the  meads,  nor  cross  the  wood. 

Dryden. 

Lu'minary.  n.  s.  [Iwninare,  Lat.  lumi- 
naire,  Fr.] 

1.  Any  body  which  gives  light. 

The  great  luminary 
Dispenses  light  from  far.  Milton. 

2.  Any  thing  which  gives  intelligence. 
Sir  John  Graham,  I  know  nut  upon  what  lumi- 
naries he  espied  in  his  face,  dissuaded  him  from 
marriage.  Wotton. 

3.  Any  one  that  instructs  mankind. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  weight 
and  spring  of  the  air,  had  been  reserved  for  a  late 
happy  discovery  by  two  great  luminaries  of  this 
island.  Bentley. 

Lumina'tion.  n.s.  [from  lumen,  Lat.] 
Emission  of  light.  Diet. 

Luminous,  adj.  [lumineux,  Fr.] 

1.  .Shining  ;  emitting  light. 

Fire  burnetii  wood,  making  it  first  luminous, 
then  black  and  brittle,  and  labtly,  broken  and  in- 
cinerate. _  Bacon. 

Its  first  convex  divides 
The  lumiiwus  inferior  orbs  inclos'd, 
From  chaos.  Milton. 

How  came  the  sun  to  be  luminous?  Not  from 
the  necessity  of  natural  causes.  Bentley. 

2.  Enlightened. 

Earth  may,  industrious  of  herself,  fetch  day, 
Travelling  east ;  and  with  her  part  averse 
From  the  sun's  beam,  meet  night  ;  her  other  part 
Still  luminous  by  his  ray.     Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

3.  Shining ;  bright. 

The  most  Ini.iinnus  of  the  prismatick  colours  are 
the  yellow  and  orange  ;  these  affect  the  senses 
more  strongly  than  all  the  rest  together.  Newton. 

LUMP.  n.  s.  [lompe,  Dut] 

1.  A  small  mass  of  any  matter. 

The  weed  kal  is  by  the  Egyptians  used  first  for 
fuel,  and  then  they  crush  the  ashes  into  lumps  like 
a  stone,  and  so  sell  them  to  the  Venetians. 

Bacon. 

Without  this  various  agitation  of  the  water, 
how  could  lumps  of  sugar  or  salt  cast  into  it  be  so 
perfectly  dissolved  in' it,  that  the  lumps  them- 
selves totally  disappear.'  Boyle. 

A  wretch  is  pris'ner  made  ; 
Whose  flesh  torn  off  by  lumps,  the  rav'nous  foe 
In  morsels  cut.  Tate. 

Ev'ry  fragrant  flow'r,  and  od'rous  green, 
Were  sorted  well,  with  lumps  of  amber  laid  be- 
tween. Dryden. 

To  conceive  thus  of  the  soul's  intiiiiate  union 
with  an  infinite  being,  and  by  that  union  receiv- 
ing of  ideas,  leads  one  into  as  gross  thoughts,  as 
a  country-maid  would  have  of  an  infinite  butter- 
print,  the  several  parts  whereof  being  applied  to 
her  lump  of  butter,  left  on  it  the  figure  or  idea 
there  was  present  need  of.  Locke. 

1.  A  shapeless  mass. 
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Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested /cm;) ; 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shajie.  Shakesp. 

Why  might  there  not  have  been,  in  this  great 
mass,  huge  lumps  of  solid  matter,  which,  without 
any  form  or  order,  might  be  jumbled  together  ? 

Keil  against  Burnet. 

3.  Mass  undistinguished. 

All  men's  honours 
Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashion'd 
Into  what  pinch  he  please.    Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

It  is  rare  to  find  any  of  these  iiituls  pure  ;  but 
copper,  iron,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  tin,  all  |jromis- 
cuously  in  one  lump.  Woodward's  Natural  History, 

4.  The  whole  together ;  the  gross. 

If  my  readers  will  not  go  to  the  price  of  buying 
my  papers  by  retail,  they  may  buy  them  in  the 
lump.  Addison, 

Other  epidemical  vices  are  rife  and  predomi- 
nant only  for  a  season,  and  must  not  be  ascribed 
to  human  nature  in  the  lump.  Bentley. 

The  principal  gentlemen  of  several  counties 
are  stigmatized  in  a  Iwnp,  under  the  notion  of 
being  papists.  Swijt. 

To  Lump.  v.  a.  To  take  in  the  gross, 
without  attention  to  particulars. 

The  expences  ought  to  be  lumped  together. 

Aylijje's  Parergon. 

Boccalini,  in  his  political  balance,  after  laying 
France  in  one  scale,  throws  Spain  into  the  other, 
which  wanted  but  very  little  uf  being  a  counter- 
poise :  the  Spaniards  upon  this  reckonid,  that  if 
Spain  of  itself  weighed  so  well,  they  could  not  fail 
of  success  when  the  several  parts  of  the  monarchy 
were  lumped  in  the  same  scale.  Addison. 

Lu'mpfish.  n.s.  [lump  and  Jish.]   A  sort 

of  fish. 

Lumping,  adj.  [from  lump,]  Large; 
heavy ;  great.    A  low  word. 

Nick,  thou  shalt  have  a  lumping  pennywortli. 

Arbuthnot, 

Lu'mpish.  adj.  [from  lump,]  Heavy; 
gross  ;  dull ;  inactive  ;  bulky. 

Out  of  the  earth  was  formed  the  flesh  of  man, 
and  therefore  heavy  and  lumpish.  Raleigh. 

Sylvia  is  ii«npis/i,  heavy,  melancholy.  Shakesp, 

Love  is  all  spirit :  fairies  sooner  may 
Be  taken  tardy,  when  they  night-tricks  play, 
Than  we  ;  we  are  too  dull  and  lumpish.  Sucklitig, 

Little  terrestrial  particles  swimming  in  it  after 
the  grossest  were  sunk  d»wn,  which,,  by  their 
heaviness  and  lumpish  figure,  made  their  way  more 
speedily.  Buriiet. 

How  dull  and  how  insensible  a  beast 
Is  man,  who  yet  wou'd  lord  it  o'er  the  rest.' 
Pliilosophers  and  poets  vainly  strove 
In  every  age  the  lumpish  mass  to  move.  Dryden. 

Lu'mpisiily.  adv.  [from  lumpish,]  With 

heaviness ;  with  stupidity. 
Lu'mpishness.  n.  s,  [from  the  adjective.] 

Stupid  heaviness. 
Lumpy,  adj.  [from  lump.]  Full  of  lumps ; 

full  of  compact  masses. 
One  of  the  best  spades  to  dig  hard  lumpy  clays, 

but  too  small  for  light  garden  mould.  Mortimer. 

Lu'nacy.  n.  s,  [from  luna  the  moon.]  A 
kind  of  madness  influenced  by  the  moon ; 
madness  in  general. 

Love  is  merely  madness,  and  deserves  as  well  a 
dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do;  and  the 
reason  why  they  are  not  so  punished  and  cured  is, 
that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary,  that  the  whippers 
are  in  love  too.  Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

Your  kindred  shun  your  house, 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 

Shakop. 

There  is  a  difference  of  lunacy:  I  had  rather  be 
mad  with  him,  that,  when  be  had  nothing,  thought 
all  llie  ships  that  came  into  the  haven  his,  than 
with  you,  who,  when  you  have  so  much  coming 
in,  think  you  have  nothing.  Suckling. 

jLu'NAR.  ladj.  [lunaire,  Fr.  lunaris, 
jLu'NARY.  j    Lat  ] 
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1.  Relating  to  the  moon. 

They  tliat  have  resolved  that  these  years  were 
but  lunary  years,  viz.  of  a  mouth,  or  Egyptian 
years,  are  easily  confuted.  Raleigh. 

Then  we  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  go, 
And  view  ihe  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky  ; 

Fiom  hence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall 
know. 

And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry.  Drycten. 

2.  Being  under  the  dominion  of  the  moon. 
They  have  denominated  some  herbs  solar  and 

some  lunar,  and  such  like  toys  put  into  ^reat 
■words.  'Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

'Ihe  figure  of  its  seed  mucU  resembles  a  horse- 
shoe, which  Baptista  Porta  hath  thought  too  low  a 
signification,  and  raised  the  same  unto  a  lunary  re- 
presentation. Browns  Vulg.  Er. 

Lu'NARY.  }i.  s.   \lunaria,  Lat.  lunaire, 
Fr.]  Moonwort. 

Then  sprinkles  she  the  juice  of  rue 
With  nine  drops  of  the  niidiiigbt  dew. 
From  lunary  distilling.  Drayton's  Nymphid. 

Lu'nated.   adj.    [from  luna.]  Formed 

like  a  half  moon. 
Lu'natick.  adj.  [lunaticus,  Lat.]  Mad; 
having  the  imagination  influenced  by 
the  moon. 

Bedlam  beggars,  from  low  farms. 
Sometimes  with  lu7iatick  bans,  sometimes  with 
prayers, 

Enforce  their  charity.  Shakesp. 

Lu'natick.  n.s.  A  madman. 

The  lunatick,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold  ; 
The  madman.  Shakesp.  Mids.  Night's  Dream. 

I  dare  ensure  any  man  well  in  his  wi(s,  for  one 
in  the  thousand  that  he  shall  not  die  a  lunatick  in 
Bedlam  within  these  seven  years;  because  not 
above  one  in  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
have  done  so.  Graunt's  Bills. 

See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sing. 
The  sot  a  hem,  lunatick  a  king.  Pope. 

The  residue  of  the  yearly  profits  shall  belaid 
out  in  purchasing  a  piece  of  land,  and  in  building 
thereon  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  ideotsaiid 
lunaticks.  Swift. 

Lunation,  n.  s.  [lunaison,  Fr.  luna, 
Lat.]    The  revolution  of  the  moon. 

If  the  lunations  be  observed  for  a  cycle  of  ;iine- 
teen  years,  which  is  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  the 
same  observations  will  be  verified  for  succeeding 
cycles  for  years.  Holder  o/i  Time. 

UNCH.  i  ra.  5.  [Minshew  derives  it 
ju'ncheon.  j  from  louja.  Span.  Skin- 
ner from  kldnken  a  small  piece,  Teut. 
It  probably  comes  from  clutch  or  clunch.] 
As  much  food  as  one's  hand  can  hold. 

When  hungry  thou  stood'st  staring,  like  an  oaf, 
I  slic'd  the  luncheon  from  the  barley  loaf ; 
With  crumbled  bread  I  thicken'd  well  the  mess. 

Gay. 

UNE.  n.  s.  [/una,  Lat.] 
.  Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  half  moon. 

A  troop  of  Janizaries  strew'd  the  field, 
f  all'n  in  just  ranks  or  wedges,  lunes,  or  squares, 
Firm  as  they  stood.  ]Vatts. 

.  Fits  of  lunacy  or  frenzy  ;  mad  freaks. 
The  French  say  of  a  man  fantastical  or 
V  hirasical,  //  a  des  luncs.  Hanmer. 
These  dangerous  unsafe  lunes,  o'  th'  king  I  be- 
slirew  them  I 
lie  must  be  told  on't,  and  he  shall  .  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best.     Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

.  A  laish:  as,  the /Mne  of  a  hawk.' 
'Jj'NETTE.  n  s.  [Fr.J    A  small  half 
moon. 

Lundte  !•>  a  covered  place  made  before  the  cour- 
tine,  which  consists  of  two  faces  that  form  an  angle 
inwards,  and  is  commonly  raised  in  fosses  full  of 
water,  to  serve  instead  of  a  fausse  braye,  and  to 
dispute  the  enemy's  passage  :  it  is  six  toises  in 
extent,  of  which  the  parapet  is  four.  Trevonx. 
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Lungs,  n.  s.  [lungen.  Sax.  long,  Dut.] 
The  lights  ;  the  part  by  which  breath  is 
inspired  and  expired. 

More  would  1,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so. 
That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 

Shakesp. 

The  bellows  of  his  lungs  begin  to  swell. 
Nor  can  the  good  receive,  nor  Lad  expel.  Dryden. 

Had  I  a  hundred  moutlis,  a  hundred  tongues. 
And  throats  of  brass  inspir'd  with  iron  lungs  ; 
I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat. 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met. 

Dryden. 

Lu'nged.  adj.  [from  lungs.]  Havmg 
lungs;  having  the  nature  of  lungs;  draw- 
ing in  and  emitting  air,  as  the  lungs  in 
an  animal  body. 

The  smith  prepares  his  hammer  for  the  stroke. 
While  the  lung'd  bellows  hissing  fire  provoke. 

Drijden 

Lung-grown,  adj.  [lung  and  grown.] 

The  lungs  sometimes  grow  fast  to  the  skin  that 
lines  the  breast  within  ;  whence  such  as  are  de- 
tained with  that  accident  are  lung-grown.  Harvey. 
Lu'ngwort.  n.  s.  [ptdmonaria,  Lat.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 
Luniso'lar,  adj.  [lunisolaire,  Fr.  hina 
Solaris,  Lat.]    Compounded  of  the  revo- 
lution of  sun  and  moon, 
LuNT.  n.  s.  [lonte,  Dut.]    The  match- 
cord  with  which  guns  are  fired. 
Lupine,  n.s.  [lupin,  Yv.  lupinus,  L,at.] 
A  kind  of  pulse. 

ft  has  a  pa|)ilionacenus  flower,  out  of  whose  em- 
palement  rises  tlie  pale,  yhich  afterwards  turns 
into  a  pod  filled  with  either  plain  or  sjiherical 
seeds  :  the  leaves  grow  like  fingers  upon  the  foot 
stalks.  Miller. 

When  Protogenes  would  undertake  any  excel- 
lent piece,  be  used  to  diet  himself  with  peas  and 
lupines,  that  his  invention  might  be  quick  and  re- 
fined. Feachum  on  Drawing. 

Where  stalks  of  lupines  grew, 
Th'  ensuing  season,  in  return,  may  bear 
Ths  bearded  product  of  the  golden  year.  Dryden. 
Lurch,  n.s.    [This  word  is  derived  by 
Skiinitr    from    I'ourchc   a   game  of 
draughts,  much  used,  as  he  says,  among 
the  Dutch;  ourclie  he  derives  from  area ; 
so  that,  I  suppose,  those  that  are  lost  are 
left  in  lorclie,  in  the  lurch  or  box ;  whence 
the  use  of  the  word.] 
To  leave  in  the  Lurch.    To  leave  in  a 
forlorn  or  deserted  condition  ;  to  leave 
without  help.    A  ludicrous  phrase. 

Will  you  now  to  peace  incline, 
And  laofjuish  in  the  main  design. 
And  leave  us  inthelurch  ?  Denham. 

But  though  thou'rt  of  a  different  church, 
1  will  nut  leave  ihee  inthelurch.  Hudihras. 

Have  a  care  how  yoii  keep  company  with  those 
tli;(t,  when  they  find  themselves  upon  a  pinch, 
will  leuK  their  friends  in  the  lurch.  L'Estrange. 

Can  y(ni  break  yo\ir  word  with  three  of  the 
hoiiestest  best  nK'aiiing  persons  in  the  world  ?  It  is 
base  10  take  advaiitage  of  their  simplicity  and  cre- 
dulity, and  leave  them  in  the  lurch  at  last.  Arhiith. 

Flirts  about  town  had  a  design  to  cast  us  out  of 
the  fasliionable  world,  and  leave  us  in  the  lurph,  by 
some  uf  their  late  refinements.  Addison'sGua'rd'ian. 
To  Lurch,  v.  n.  [loeren,  Dut.  or  rather 
from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  shift;  to  play  tricks. 

1  myself,  sometimes  leaving  goodness  on  my 
left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  neces- 
sity, am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  ai'.d  to  lurch. 

Shakesp. 

2.  To  lie  in  wait :  we  now  rather  use  lurk. 
While  the  one  was  upon  wing,  the  other  stood 

birching  upon  the  ground,  and  iiew  away  with 
the  fish  L'Estrange. 
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To  Lurch,  v.  a.  [lurcor,  Lat.] 

1.  To  d<  vour ;  to  swallow  greedily. 
Too  far  off  from  great  cities  may  hinder  busi- 
ness ;  or  too  near  lurcheth  all  provisions,  and  niak- 
eth  every  thing  dear.  Bacon. 

2.  To  defeat ;  to  disappoint.  A  word  now 
used  only  in  burlesque,  [from  the  game 
lui'ch.] 

■    He  waxed  like  a  sea , 
And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since, 
He  lurcht  all  swords  o'  th'  garland.  Shakesp. 

God  never  designed  the  use  of  them  to  be  con- 
tinual ;  by  putting  such  an  emptiness  in  them,  as 
should  so  quickly  fail  and  lurch  the  expectation. 

Soicth. 

This  is  a  sure  rule,  that  will  never  deceive  or 
l!(rch  the  sincere  communicant.  South, 

3.  To  steal  privily  ;  to  filch ;  to  pilfer. 
Lu'RCHERr.  n.  s.  [{rom  I ui-cL] 

1 .  One  that  watches  to  steal,  or  to  betray 
or  entrap. 

His  thefts  some  tradesman  spies, 
Swiff  from  his  play  the  scudding  lurcher  flies  : 
Whilst  ev'ry  himest  tongue  Stop  thief  resounds. 

Gay. 

2.  A  dojj;  that  watches  for  his  game. 

I  cannot  rei'resent  those  worthies  more  natu- 
raliy  than  under  the  shadow  of  a  pack  of  dogj, 
made  u\>  (if  finders,  lurchers,  and  setters.  Tatltr. 

3.  [Lurco,  Lat.]  A  glutton  ;  a  gorman- 
dizer.   Not  used. 

Lure.  n.  s.  [hurre,  Fr.  lo7'e,  Dut.] 
I .  Something  held  out  to  call  a  hawk. 
My  faulcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty. 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  iiot  be  full  gorg'd^ 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  !ier  lure.  STiakesp, 
This  lure  she  cast  abroad,  thinking  that  this 
fame  and  belief  would  draw,  at  one  time  or  other, 
some  birds  to  strike  upon  it.   Baco^i's  Henry  YU. 

A  great  estate  to  an  heir  is  a  lure  to  all  the  birds 
of  prey  round  about  to  seize  on  him.  Bacon, 
This  sti  tl'neck'd  pride,  nor  art  nor  force  can  bend. 
Nor  high-flown  hopes  to  reason's  lure  descend. 

Denham, 

A  falc'ner  Henry  is,  when  Enyna  hawks  ; 
With  her  of  tarsels  and  of  lures  he  talks.  Prior, 

I.  Any  enticement ;  any  tiling  that  pro- 
mises advantage. 
How  many  have  with  a  smile  made  small  ac- 
count 

Of  beauty  and  her  lures,  easily  scorn'd 
All  her  assaults,  on  worthier  tilings  intent  ?  Milt. 
Luxury 

Held  out  her  lure  to  his  superiour  eye. 
And  griev'd  to  see  him  pass  contemptuous  by. 

Madden. 

To  Lure.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]    To  call 
hawks. 

Standini;  near  one  that  lured  loud  and  shrill,  I 
had  suddenly  an  offence,  as  if  somewhat  had  bro- 
ken, or  been  dislocated  in  my  ear,  and  immedi- 
ately after  a  loud  ringing.  Bacon. 

To  Lure.   v.  a.    To  attract;  to  entice; 
to  draw. 

As  when  a  flock 
Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote, 
Against  the  day  of  battle,  to  a  field 
Where  armies  lieencamp'd,  come  flying,  lur'd 
With  scent  of  living  carcasses.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

A  man  spent  one  day  in  labour,  that  he  might 
pass  the  other  at  ease  ;  and  lured  on  by  the  plea- 
sure of  this  bait,  when  he  was  in  vigour  he  would 
provide  fqr  as  many  days  as  he  could.  Temple. 

Should  you  lure 
From  bis-dark  haunt,  beneath  the  tangled  roots 
Of  pendant  trees,  the  monarch  of  the  brook, 
Behoves  you  then  to  ply  your  finest  art. T/iompsoH. 

Volumes  on  shelter'd  stalls  expanded  lie, 
And  various  science  lures  the  learned  eye.  Gay. 

Lu  rid,   adj.   [luridus,  Lat.]    Gloomy ; 
dismal.    Not  used. 

Slow  settling  o'er  the  lurid  grove. 
Unusual  darkness  broods.        Thomsojis  Summer. 
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To  Lurk,  v,  n.  [probably  lurch  anil  lurk 
are  the  same  word.  See  LURCH.]  To 
lie  in  wait ;  to  lie  hidden ;  to  lie  close. 

Far  ill  land  a  savage  nation  dwelt, 
That  never  tasted  grace,  nor  goodness  felt ; 
But  like  wild  beasts,  lurkins  in  loathsome  den. 
And  flying  fast  as  roebuck  through  the  fen. 
All  naked.  Fairy  Queen. 

Milbrook  lurketh  between  two  hills,  a  village  of 
tome  eighty  houses,  and  borrowing  his  name  from 
a  mill  and  little  brook  ruiming  there  through. 

Carew  s  Survey  of  Cornwall, 

They  lay  not  to  live  by  their  worke, 
But  theevisbly  loiter  and  lurke.       Tiisser's  Husb. 

If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  not ;  if  they  say, 
let  us  lay  wait  for  blood,  let  us  lurk  privily  for  the 
innocent.  Prov.  i.  11. 

The  y/ife,  when  danger  or  dishonour  lurks, 
Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays.  Milt. 
See 

The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree.  Dryden's  jEn. 

The  king  unseen 
Liirk'd  in  her  hand,  and  raourn'd  his  captive 
queen ; 

He  springs  to  vengeance.  Pope. 

1  ao  nut  lurk  in  the  dark  :  I  am  not  wholly  un- 
known to  the  world  :  I  have  set  my  name  at  length. 

Swift. 

Lu'rkeR.  n.  s.  [from  lurk.]    A  thief  that 

lies  in  wait. 
Lu'rkingplace.  w.  s.  [lurk  and  place.] 

Hiding  place ;  secret  place. 

Take  knowledge  of  all  the  larhingplaces  where 
he  hideth  hiriisell.  1  earn,  xxiii.  23. 

Lu'scious.  adj.  [from  drlicious,  say  some ; 
but  Skinner  more  probably  derives  it 
fi'om  luxurious.,  corruptly  pronounced,] 

1 .  Sweetj  so  as  to  nauseate. 

2.  Sweet  in  a  great  degree. 

The  food  that  tu  him  now  is  as  luscious  as  loches, 
shall  shortly  he  as  bitter  as  coloquintida.  Shakesp. 
\^'ith  biaiidish'd  blade  rush  on  him,  break  his 
glass, 

And  shed  the  iKsrioiis  liquor  on  the  ground. Mi/fon. 

Blown  roses  hold  their  sweetness  to  the  last. 
And  raisins  keep  their  luscious  native  taste.  Dryd, 

3.  Pleasing  ;  delightful. 

He  will  bait  him  in  with  the  luscious  proposal  of 
some  gainful  purchase.  South. 

Lu'sciousLY.  adv.  [from  luscious.]  Sweet 
to  a  great  degree. 

Lu'sciousNESS.  n.  s.  [from  luscious.] 
Immoderate  sweetness. 

Can  there  be  a  greater  indulgence  in  God,  than 
to  imbitter  sensualities  whose  luscitnisness  intoxi- 
cates us,  and  to  clip  wings  which  carry  us  from 
him  ?  Decav  of  Piety. 

Peas  breed  worms  by  reason  of  the  lusciousness 
and  sweetness  of  the  grain.  Mortimer' .i  Husbandry. 

Lu'sERN.  n.  *.  [lupus  cervarius,  La.t.]  A 
lynx. 

Lush.  adj.  Of  a  dark,  deep,  full  colour, 
opposite  to  pale  and  faint ;  from  lousche. 

Hanmer. 

How  lush  and  lusty  t!ie  grass  looks  <  how  green  ' 

Shakesp. 

LusK.  adj.  [lusche,Fr.]  Idle;  lazy ;  worth- 
less. Diet. 

Lu'sKisH.  adj.  [from  lusk.]  Somewhat 
inclinable  to  laziness  or  indolence. 

Lu'SKiSHLY.  adv.  [from  luskish.]  Lazily ; 
indolently. 

Lu'sKiSHNESS.  n.  s.  [from  luskish.]  A  dis- 
position to  laziness.  Spenser. 

Luso'rious.  adj.  [lusorious,  Lat.]  Used 
in  play ;  sportive. 

Things  more  open  to  exception,  yet  unjustly 
condemned  as  unlawful ;  such  as  the  lusnrious  lots, 
dancing,  and  stage-plays.  Bishop  Sanderson. 

Lu'sory.  adj.  [lusorious,  Lat.]  Used  in 
play. 
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There  might  be  many  entertaining  contrivances 
for  the  instruction  of  children  in  geometry,  and 
geography,  in  such  alluring  and  lusory  methods, 
which  would  make  a  most  agreeable  and  lasting 
impression.  Watts  on  the  Mind. 

LUST.  n.  s.  [lurit,  Sax.  lust,  Dut.] 

1.  Carnal  desire. 

This  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 
Shews  like  a  riotous  inn  ;  epicurism  and  lust 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel. 
Than  a  grac'd  palace.  Shakesp.  K.  Lear. 

Lust,  and  rank  thoughts.      Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

They  are  immoderately  given  to  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  making  no  conscience  to  get  bastards. ^fc6o(. 

When  a  temptation  of  lust  assaults  thee,  do  not 
resist  it  by  disputing  with  it,  but  fly  from  it,  that 
is,  think  not  at  all  of  it.        Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

2.  Any  violent  or  irregular  desire. 

I  will  divide  the  spoil ;  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied 
-  upon  them.  Exodus,  xv.  9. 

The  ungodly,  for  his  own  lust,  doth  persecute 
the  poor  :  let  them  be  taken  in  the  crafty  wiliness 
they  imagined.  Psalms. 

Virtue  was  represented  by  Hercules :  he  is  drawn 
oflering  to  strike  a  dragon ;  by  the  dragon  are 
meant  all  manner  of  lusts.     Peacham  on  Drawing. 

All  weigh  our  acts,  and  whate'er  seems  unjust, 
Impute  not  to  necessity,  but  lust.  Dryden. 

Ihe  iustof  lucre.  _  Pope. 

3.  Vigour ;  active  power  ;  lustiness.  Not 
used. 

Trees  will  grow  greater,  and  hear  better  fruit, 
if  you  put  salt,  or  Tees  of  wine,  or  blood,  to  the 
root:  the  cause  may  be,  the  increasing  the  lust  or 
spirit  of  the  root.  Bacon. 

To  Lust.  v.  n. 

1.  To  desire  carnally. 
Inconstant  man,  that  loved  all  he  saw. 

And  lusted  after  all  that  he  did  love.  Roscommon. 

2.  To  desire  vehemently. 

Giving  sometimes  prodigally  ;  not  because  he 
loved  them  to  whom  he  gave,  but  because  he  lusted 
to  give.  Sidney. 

The  christian  captives  in  chains  could  no  way 
move  themselves,  if  they  should  unadvisedly  lust 
after  liberty.  Knolles. 

3.  To  list ;  to  like.    Out  of  use. 

Their  eyes  sweh  with  fatness  ;  and  they  do  even 
what  they  lust.  Psalm  Ixxiii.  7. 

4.  To  have  irregular  dispositions,  or  de- 
sires. 

The  mixed  multitude  fell  a  lusting;  and  tlie 
children  of  Israel  also  wept,  and  said.  Who  shall 
give  ui  flesh  to  eat  ?  Numbers. 

The  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy 

James,  iv.  5. 

Lustful,  adj.  [lust  and  full.] 

1 .  Libidinous  ;  having  irregular  desires. 

Turning  wrathful  fire  to  lustful  heat. 
With  beastly  sin  thought  her  to  have  defil'd. 

Fairy  Queen. 

There  is  no  man  that  is  intemperate  or  lustful, 
but  besides  the  guilt  likewise  stains  and  obscures 
his  soul.  Tillotsm. 

2.  Provoking  to  sensuality ;  incitingtolust. 

Thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarg'd.  Milton. 
Lu'STFULLY.  adv.  [from  lustful.]  With 

sensual  concupiscence. 
Lu'sTFULNESS.  n.  s.  [from  lustful.]  Libi- 

dinousness. 
Lu'sTiHED.   )  U.S.  [from  lusty.]  Vigour ; 
Lu'STiHOOD.  J     sprightliness ;  corporal 

ability.    Not  now  in  use. 

A  goodly  personage. 
Now  in  his  freshest  flower  of  lustyhed, 
Fit  to  inflame  fair  lady  with  love's  rage.  Spenser. 

Reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  fale,  and  lustihnod  dejected.  Shakesp. 

I'll  prove  it  on  his  body  ; 
Despieht  his  nice  fence,  and  his  active  practice. 
His  May  of  youth  and  bloom     lustyhood.  Shak. 

Lu'sTiLY.  adv.    [from  lusty.]    Stoutly ; 

with  vijrour :  with  mettle. 
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I  determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him.  Shakesp. 
Now,  gentlemen, 
Let's  tune,  and  to  \t  lustily  a  while.  Shakap. 

Barbarossa  took  upon  him  tljEft  painful  journey, 
which  the  old  king  lustily  performed.  Knolles. 
He  has  fought  lustily  for  her,  and  deserves  her. 

SouXherne. 

Lu'STiNESS.  w.s.  [from  lusty.]  Stoutness; 
sturdiness  ;  strength  ;  vigour  of  body. 

Fresh  Clarion  being  ready  dight, 
He  with  good  speed  becan  to  take  his  flight 
Over  the  fields  in  his  frank  lustiness.  Spenser. 

Where  there  is  so  great  a  prevention  of  the  or- 
dinary time,  it  is  the  lustinessof  the  child  ;  but  when 
it  is  less,  it  is  some  indisposition  nf  the  mother. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Cappadocian  slaves  were  famous  for  their  lusti- 
ness,and  being  in  good  liking,  were  set  on  a  stall 
to  shew  the  good  habit  of  their  body,  and  made 
to  play  tricks  before  the  buyers,  to  shew  their  ac- 
tivity and  strength.  Dryden  s  Persius. 
Lu'sTLESS.  adj.  [from  lust.]  Not  vigo- 
rous ;  weak.  Spenser. 
Lu'sTRAL.  adj.  [lustrale,  Fr.  lustralis, 
Lat.]    Used  in  purification. 

His  better  parts  by  lustral  waves  refin'd. 
More  pure,  and  nearer  to  sethereal  mind.  Garth. 
Lustra'tion.  n.  s.  [lustration,  Fr.  lus- 
tratio,  Lat.]    Purification  by  water. 

Job's  religious  care 
His  sons  assembles,  whose  united  prayer, 
Like  sweet  perfumes,  from  golden  censers  rise  ; 
He  with  divine  lustrations  sanctifies.  Sandys, 

That  spirits  are  corporeal  seems  a  conceit  dero- 
gative unto  himself,  and  such  as  he  should  rather 
labour  to  overthrow  ;  yet  thereby  he  establisheth 
the  doctrine  of  lustrations,  amulets,  and  charms. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Er. 
Should  io's  priest  command 
A  pilgrimage  to  Meroe's  burning  sand  ; 
Through  deserts  they  wou'd  seek  the  secret  spring. 
And  holy  water  for  lustration  bring.  Dryden  s  Juv. 

What  were  all  their  lustrations  but  so  many  so- 
lemn purifyings,  to  render  both  themselves  and 
their  sacrifices  acceptable  to  their  gods  ?  South. 

By  ardent  pray 'r,  and  clear  lustration, 
Purge  the  contagious  spots  of  human  weakness  ; 
Impure  no  mortal  can  behold  Apollo  Prier, 

Lu'sTRE.  n.  s.  [bistre,  Fr.] 

1.  Brightness  ;  splendour ;  glitter. 

You  have  one  eye  left  to  see  some  mischief  on 
him, 

—Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it ;  out,  vile  jelly ! 
Where  is  thy  lustre  now  ?  Shakesp.  K.  Lear.. 

To  the  soul  time  doth  perfection  give. 
And  adds  fresh  lustre  to  her  beauty  still.  Davies^ 

The  scorching  sun  was  mounted  high. 
In  all  its  lustre,  to  the  noon-day  sky. Addison' sOvid. 

Pass  but  some  fleeting  years.and  these  poor  eyes. 
Where  now  without  a  boast  some  lustre  lies. 
No  longer  shall  their  little  honours  keep. 
But  only  be  of  use  to  read  or  weep.  Prior. 

All  nature  laughs,  the  groves  are  fresh  and  fair. 
The  sun's  mild  lustre  warms  the  vital  air.  Pope^ 

2.  A  sconce  with  lights. 
Ridotta  sips,  and  dances  till  she  see 

The  doubling  lustres  dance  as  quick  as  she.  Pope. 

3.  Eminence;  renown. 

His  ancestors  continued  about  four  hundred 
years,  rather  without  obscurity  than  with  any 
great  lustre.  _  Wottnn. 

1  used  to  wonder  how  a  man  of  birth  and  spirit 
could  endure  to  be  wholly  insignificant  and  obscure 
in  a  foreign  country,  when  he  might  live  with  lustre 
in  his  own.  Swift. 

4.  [From  lustre,  Fr.  lustrum,  Lat.]  The 
space  of  five  years. 

Lu'sTRiNG.  n.s.  [from  lustre..]  A  shining 
silk  ;  commonly  pronounced  lutestring.] 
Lustrous,  adj.  [from  lustre.]  Bright; 
shining  ;  luminous. 

Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin,  good 
sparks  and  lustrous.  _      _  Shakesp. 

The  more  lustrous  the  imagination  is,  it  filleth 
and  lixeth  the  better.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
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I.u'stwo!rt.  n.s.  [lust  and  wort.]  An  herb 
Lu'sTY.  adj.  [lusdg,  Dut.]    Stout ;  vigo- 
rous ;  healthy  ;  able  of  body. 

This  histt)  [ndy  came  from  Persia  late, 
She  with  the  Christians  had  encouiiter'd  oh.Spen 

If  lusty  luve  sliould  go  in  quest  of  beauty. 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 

Shakcsp. 

We  jet  may  see  the  old  man  in  a  morning. 
Lusty  as  health,  come  ruddy  to  the  held, 
And  there  pursue  the  chace.  Otway 

Lu'tanist.     s.  [from /m^c]    One  who 

plays  upon  the  lute. 
LuTA  Rious.  adj.  [lutarius,  Lat.] 

1.  Living  in  mud. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  mud. 

A  scaly  tortoise-shell  of  the  lutarious  kind .  Grew. 

LUTE.  n.  s.  [luth,  lut,  Fr.] 

1.  A  stringed  instrument  of  musick. 
Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 

And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing.  Shakesp. 

May  roust  be  draw  n  with  a  sweet  countenance, 
upon  his  head  a  garland  of  roses,  in  one  hand  a 
lute.  Peacham. 

In  a  sadly  pleasing  strain. 
Let  the  warbling  lute  complain.  Pope's  St.  CtEcilia. 

A  lute  string  will  bear  a  hundred  weight  with- 
out rupture,  but  at  the  same  tiiue  cannot  exert  its 
elasticity.  Arbuthnot. 

Lands  of  singing  or  of  dancing  slaves, 
Love-whisp'ring  woods.andZuJe-resoundingwaves. 

Dunciad. 

2.  [From  lut,  Fr.  lutum,  Lat.]  A  compo- 
sition like  clay,  with  which  chemists 
close  up  their  vessels.  ^ 

Some  temper  lute,  some  spacious  vessels  m'ove. 
These  furnaces  erect,  and  those  approve.  Garth. 

To  Lute.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  close 
with  lute,  or  chemists  clay. 

Take  a  vessel  of  iron,  and  let  it  have  a  cover  of 
iron  well  luted,  after  the  manner  of  the  chemists. 

Bacon's  Nut.  Hist. 
Iron  may  be  so  heated,  that,  being  closely  luted 
in  a  glass,  it  shall  constantly  retain  the  fire. 

Wilkins's  Math.  Magich. 

Lu'tulent.  adj.  [lululentus,  Lat.]  Mud- 
dy ;  turbid. 
To  Lux.         7  V.  a.  [luxer,  Fr.  luxo,  Lat.] 
To  Lu'xATE.  3     To  put  out  of  joint ;  to 
disjoint. 

Consider  well  the  lurated  joint,  which  way  it 
slipped  out ;  it  requireth  to  be  returned  in  the 
same  manner.  Wiseman. 

Descending  careless  from  his  couch,  the  fall 
Lui'd  his  joint  neck,  and  spinal  marrow  bruis'd. 

Philips. 

Luxa'tion.  n.  s.  [from  luxo,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  act  of  disjointing. 

2.  Any  thing  disjointed. 

The  undue  situation  or  connexion  of  parts,  in 
fractures  and  luxations,  are  to  be  rectified  by  chi- 
rurgical  means.  Floyer. 
LUXE.  n.s.  [French ;  luxus,  Lat.]  Luxu- 
ry ;  voluptuousness.    Not  used. 

The  pow'r  of  wealth  I  try'd. 
And  all  the  various  luxe  of  costly  pride.  Prior. 

Luxu'riance.  In.s.    [from  luxurians, 
Luxu'riancy.  I    Lat.]  Exuberance; 
abundant  or  wanton  plenty  or  growth. 
A  fungus  prevents  healing  only  by  i\.slaxuriancy. 

Wiseman . 

Flowers  grow  up  in  the  garden  in  tlie  greatest 
tuxuriancy  and  profusion.  Spectator. 
While  tiirough  the  parting  robe  th'  alternate 
breast 

In  full  luxuriance  rose.  Tlwmson's  Summer. 
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Luxu'riant.  adj.  [luxurians,  Lat.]  Ex- 
uberant ;  superfluously  plenteous. 

A  fiuant  and  luxuriant  speech  becomes  youth 
well,  but  not  age.  liacon's  Essays. 

'i'lie  mantling  vine  gently  creeps  luxuriant. Milt. 

If  the  fancy  of  Ovid  be  luxuriant,  it  is  his  cha- 
racter to  be  so.      Dryden's  Pre/,  to  Ovid's  Epistles. 

Prune  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine. 
But  show  no  mercy  to  an  empty  line.  Pope. 

To  Luxu  riate,  v.  n.  [luxurior,  Lat.] 
To  grow  exuberantly  ;  to  shoot  with  su- 
perfluous plenty. 

Luxurious,  adj.  [luxurieux,  Fr.  luxu- 
riosus,  Lat.] 

1.  Delighting  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

2.  Administring  to  luxury. 

Those  whom  last  thou  saw'st 
In  triumph,  and  luxurious  wealth,  are  they 
First  seen  in  acts  of  prowess  eminent, 
And  great  exploits;  but  of  true  virtue  void.  Milt. 
The  luxurious  board.  Anon. 

3.  Lustful ;  libidinous. 

She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurioushed  : 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty.  Shakesp. 

J  grant  him  bloody. 
Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful.  Shakesp. 

4.  Voluptuous  ;  enslaved  to  pleasure. 

Lururious  cities,  where  the  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  tow'rs.  Milton. 

5.  Softening  by  pleasure. 

Re[>el  the  Tuscan  foes,  their  city  seize, 
Protect  the  Latians  in  luxurious  ease.  Dryden. 

6.  Luxuriant;  exuberant. 

Till  more  hands 
Aid  us,  the  work  under  our  labour  grows 
Luxurious  by  restraint.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Luxuriously,  adv.  [from  luxurious.] 
Deliciously ;  voluptuously. 

Hotter  hours  you  have 
LtiTuriously  pick'd  out.  Shakesp. 

Where  mice  and  rats  devour'd  poetick  bread, 
And  with  heroick  verse  luxuriously  were  (ed.Dryd. 

He  never  supt  in  sole.-nn  state  ;  ' 
Nor  day  to  night  luxuriously  did  join.  Dryden. 

LUXURY,  n.  s.  [luxure,  old  Fr.  luxu- 
ria,  Lat.] 

1.  Voluptuousness  ;  addictedness  to  plea- 
sure. 

Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 
in  wealth  and  lu'xurif.  Milton. 

Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride  and  luxury,  and  a 
foolish  elation  of  heart.  Addison's  Spec. 

1.  Lust ;  lewdness. 

Urge  his  hateful  luxury. 
His  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lust. 
Which  si  retch'ri  unto  their  servants,  daughters, 
wives.  Shakesp. 

S.  Luxuriance;  exuberance. 

Young  trees  of  several  kinds  set  contiguous  in  a 
frciiU'ul  ground,  with  the  luxury  of  the  trees  will 
incorporate.  Bacon. 
4.  Delicious  fare. 

He  cut  the  side  of  the  rock  for  a  garden,  and  by 
laying  c.n  it  earth,  furnished  out  a  kind  of  luxury 
for  a  hermit.  Addison. 

Ly.  a  very  frequent  termination  both  of 
names  of  places  and  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs ;  when  ///  terminates  the  name 
of  a  place,  it  is  derived  from  leag,  Sax. 
a  field.  Gibson.  When  it  ends  an  ad- 
jective or  adverb,  it  is  contracted  from 
lich,  like:  as,  beastly,  heastlike  ;  plain- 
ly, plaiiilike. 

Lyca'nthropy.  n.s.  [lycani hopie,  Fr. 
XvKcct  and  <i»Sg&nro;.]  A  kind  of  madness, 
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in  which  men  have  the  qualities  of  wild' 
beasts. 

He  sees  like  a  man  in  liis  sleep,  and  grows  as 
much  the  wiser  as  the  man  that  dreamt  of  a  lycan- 
thropy,  and  was  for  ever  after  wary  not  to  come 
near  a  river.  Taylor, 

Lyke.  adj.  for  like.  Spenser. 
Ly  ing,  participial  noun,  from //t,  whe- 
ther it  signifies  to  be  recumbent,  or  to 
speak  folsely,  or  otherwise. 

'i  hey  will  have  me  whipt  for  speaking  true,  tliou 
wilt  have  me  whipt  for  lying,  and  sometimes  I  am 
whipt  for  holding  my  peace.       Shak.  King  Lear. 

Many  tears  and  temptations  befal  me  by  the 
lying  in  wait  of  the  Jews.  Acts,  xx.  19. 

Lymph,  n.  s.  [lymphe,  Fr.  lympha,  Lat.] 
Water ;  transparent  colourless  liquor. 

Wh^n  the  cycle  passeth  through  the  mesentery, 
it  is  mixed  with  the  lymph,  the  most  spirituous 
and  elaborated  part  of  the  h\oo6. Arbuthnot  on  Ali. 

Ly'mphated.    adj.    [lymphatus,  Lat.] 
Mad.  Diet. 
Ly'mphatick.   n.  s.  [lymphatique,  Fr. 
from  lympha,  Lat.] 

The  lymphaticks  Hre  slender  pellucid  tubes.whose 
cavities  are  contracted  at  small  and  unequal  dis- 
tances :  they  are  carried  into  the  glands  of  the 
mesentery,  receiving  first  a  fine  thin  lymph  from 
the  lymphatick  ducts,  which  dilutes  the  chylous 
fluid.  Cheyne. 

Upon  the  death  of  ananimal,  the  spirits  may  sink 
into  the  veiYis,  or  iympnaticks,  and  gland ules.i'Yoj/er, 

Ly'mpheduct.  n.  s.  [lympha  and  ductus, 
Lat.]  A  vessel  which  conveys  the  lymph. 

The  glands, 
All  artful  knots,  of  various  hollow  threads, 
Whicli  lifmpheducts,  anart'ry,  nerve,  and  vein, 
Involv'd  and  close  together  wound,  contain. B/acfc. 

Ly'n hen-tree,  n  s.  [tilia,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
LYNX.    n.s.    [Ldt]    A  spotted  beast, 
rennarkable  for  speed  and  sharp  sight. 

He  that  has  an  idea  of  a  beast  with  spots,  has 
but  a  confused  idea  of  a  leopard,  it  not  being 
thereby  sufficiently  distinguished  from  a  lynx. 

Locke. 

J      Whatmodesofsightbetwixteach  wideextreme. 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  tinx's  beaiu.  Pope. 
Lyre.  ?«.  s.  [lyre,  Fr.  lyra,  Lat.]  A  harp; 
a  musical  instrument  to  which  poetry  is, 
by  poetical  writers,  supposed  to  be  sung. 

With  other  notes  than  to  th'  Orphean  lyre. Milt. 

My  softest  verse,  my  darling  lyre, 
Upon  Eupheliji's  toilet  lay.  Prior, 

He  never  touched  his  lyre  in  suck  a  truly  cliro- 
matick  manner  as  upon  that  occasion.  Arhulhnot. 
Ly'rical,  )  «^//.    [ly rictus,  hat.  lyrique, 
Ly'rick.  J     Fr.]    Pertaining     to  an 
harp,  or  to  odes  or  poetry  sung  to  an 
harp ;  singing  to  an  harp. 

All  his  trophies  hung  and  acts  enroll'd 
In  copious  legend,  or  sweet  lyrick  song.  Milton. 

Somewhat  of  the  purity  of  English,  somewhat 
of  more  equal  thoughts,  somewhat  of  sweetness  in 
the  numbers ;  in  one  word,  somewliat  of  a  finer 
turn  and  more  i!/''iea/ verse  is  yet  wanting.  Dryd. 

The  lute  neglected,  »nd  the  lyrick  muse. 
Love  taught  my  tears  in  sadder  notes  to  flow. 
And  tun'd  my  heart  to  elegies  of  woe.  Pope. 

Ly'rick.  n.  s.    A  poet  who  writes  songs 
to  the  harp. 

The  greatest  conqueror  in  this  nation,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Grecian /yrirts,  did  not  only 
compose  the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  set  I  hem 
to  musick  himself.  Addison. 

Ly'rist.  n.  s.   [lyristes,  Lat.]    A  musi- 
cian who  plays  upon  the  harp. 

His  tender  theme  the  charming  lyrist  chose 
Minerva's  anger,  and  the  direful  woes 
Which  voyaging  from  Troy  the  victors  hort.  Pope 
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]^   HAS,   in  English,    one  unvaried 
sound,  by  compression  of  the  lips  ; 
as,  mine,  tame,  camp:  it  is  never  mute. 
Macaro'on.  71.  s.  [macarone,  Ital,] 

1 .  A  coarse,  rude,  low  fellow ;  whence 
macaronick  poetry,  in  which  the  lan- 
guage is  purposely  corrupted. 

Like  a  big  wife,  at  sight  of  lothed  meat. 
Ready  to  travail ;  so  I  sij^h  and  sweat. 
To  hear  tliis  Macaroon  talk  on  in  vain.  Donne. 

2.  [Macaron,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  sweet  bis- 
cuit, made  of  flour,  almonds,  eggs,  and 
sugar. 

Maca  w,  n.  s.  A  bird  in  the  West  Indies, 

the  largest  species  of  parrot. 
Macaw-trek  n.  s. 

A  siiecies  of  tlie  palm-tree,  very  common  in  the 
Caribbfe  islands,  where  the  negroes  pierce  the 
tender  fruit,  whence  issues  a  pleasant  liquor  ;  and 
the  body  of  the  tree  affords  a  solid  timber,  sup- 
posed by  some"  to  be  a  sort  of  ebony.  Miller. 

Mace,  [ma^ja,  Sax.  maca,  Span.] 

1.  An  ensign  of  authority  borne  before 
magistrates. 

He  mightily  upheld  that  royal  mace 
Whicli  now  tliou  bear'st.  Fairy  Queen^ 

2.  [iMassue,  Fr.  massa,  Lat.]    A  heavy 

blunt  weapon ;  a  club  of  metal. 

O  murth'rous  slumber! 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy 
Tliat  plays  the  musick  ?  Shak.  Julius  Casar. 

The  J'urkibh  troops  breaking  in  with  their  scy- 
mitars  and  heavy  iron  maces,  made  a  most  bloody 
execution.  Knolles. 

Death  with  his  mace  petrifick  smote.  Milton. 

With  his  more  their  monarch  struck  the  ground  ; 
With  inward  trembling  earth  receiv'd  the  wound, 
And  rising  streams  a  ready  passage  found.  Dry. 

The  mighty  maces  with  such  haste  descend, 
They  break  the  bones,  and  make  the  armour  bend. 

Drydtn. 

3.  [Macis,  Lat.]    A  kind  of  spice. 

The  nutmeg  is  inclosed  in  a  threefold  covering, 
of  which  the  second  is  mace  :  it  is  thin  and  mem- 
branaceous, of  an  oleaginous  and  a  yellowish  co- 
lour :  it  has  an  extremely  fragrant,  aromatick,  and 
agreeahle  smell,  and  a  pleasant,  but  acrid  and 
oleaginous  taste.  Hill's  Materia  Medira. 

W  ater,  vinegar,  and  honey,  is  a  most  excellent 
sudorifick  :  it  is  more  effectual  with  a  little  mace 
added  to  it.  Arbuthnot. 

Macea'le.  n.  s.  [mace  and  ale.]  Ale 
spiced  with  mace. 

I  prescribed  him  a  draught  of  maceale,  with 
hopes  to  dispose  him  to  rest.    Wisemaii's Surgery. 

Ma'cebearer.  n.s.  [mace  and  bear.]  One 
who  carries  the  mace  before  persons  in 
authority. 

1  was  placed  at  a  quadrangular  table,  opposite 
to  the  mace-hearer.  Speitator. 

To  MA'CERATE.  t-.  a.  [macero,  Lat.  ma- 
ccrtr,  Fr.] 

! .  To  make  lean  ;  to  wear  away. 

Recurrent  pains  of  the  stomach,  megrims,  and 
other  recurrent  head-aches,  macerate  the  parts, 
and  render  the  looks  of  patients  consumptive  and 
pining.  Harvei)  on  Consump, 

2.  To  mortify ;  to  harass  with  corporal 
hardships. 

Covetous  men  are  all  fools:  for  what  greater 


fully  can  there  be,  or  madness,  than  for  such  a 
man  to  macerate  himself  when  he  need  not  r 

Burton  on  Melancholy , 
Out  of  an  excess  of  zeal  they  practise  mortiii 
cations  ;  they  macerate  their  bodies,  and  impair 
their  health.  Fiddes. 
3.  To  steep  almost  to  solution. 

In  lotions  in  women's  cases,  he  orders  two  por- 
tions of  hellebore  macerated  in  two  cotyKe  of  water. 

Arbuthnot. 

Macera'tion.  n.s.  [maceration,  Fr.  from 
macerate.] 

1 .  The  act  of  wasting  or  making  lean. 

2.  Mortification  ;  corporal  hardship. 

3.  Maceration  is  an  infusion  either  with 
or  without  heat,  wherein  the  ingredients 
are  intended  to  be  almost  wholly  dis- 
solved. Quincy. 

The  saliva  serves  for  a  maceration  and  dissolution 
of  the  meat  into  a  chyle.         Raif  on  the  Creation. 

Mace-reed.  w.  «.  [ti/pha.]    An  herb. 

Ma'chinal.  adj.  (from  mac/iina,  Lat.] 
Relating  to  machines.  Diet. 

To  MA  CHINATE,  v.  a.  [machinor,  Lat. 
machiner,  Fr.]    To  plan ;  to  contrive. 

Machina'tion.  n.s.  [machinaiio,  hat. 
machination,  Fr.  from  machinate.]  Arti- 
fice; contrivance;  malicious  scheme. 

If  you  miscarry, 
Your  business  of  the  world  liatli  so  an  end. 
And  machination  ceases.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

O  from  tlieir  machinations  free. 
That  would  my  guilty  soul  betray  ; 

From  those  who  in  jny  wrongs  agree. 
And  for  my  life  their  engines  lay  !  ,  Sandys. 

Be  frll^^rate  all  j'e  stratagems  of  hell, 
And  devilish  machinations  coine  to  nought. M/ftort. 

How  were  they  zealous  in  respect  of  their  tem- 
poral governours  ?  Not  by  open  rebellion,  not  by 
private  mac/if nations  ;  but  in  blessing  and  submit- 
ting to  their  emperors,  and  obeying  them  in  all 
things  hut  their  idolatry.  Spratt. 
MACH I'NE.  n.  s.  [machina,  hat.machine, 
Fr.  This  word  is  pronounced  mashee7i.] 

1.  Any  complicated  work  to  which  one 
part  contributes  to  the  motion  of  another. 

We  are  led  to  conceive  this  great  machine  of  the 
world  to  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  greater  sim- 
plicity, as  to  conceive  a  watch  to  h<ive  been  once 
in  its  first  materials.  Burnet. 

In  a  watch's  fine  machine. 
The  added  movements  which  declare 
How  full  the  muon,  how  old  the  year, 
Derive  their  secondary  pow'r 
From  that  which  simply  points  the  hour.  Frior. 

2.  An  engine. 

In  the  hollow  side. 
Selected  numbers  of  their  soldiers  hide  ; 
With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load. 
And  iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode.  Dryd. 

3.  Supernatural  agency  in  poems. 

The  marvellous  fable  iiicludes  whatever  is  su- 
pernatural, and  especially  the  mac/iines  of  the  gods. 

rope. 

Machi'nery.  n..i.  [from  machine.] 

1 .  Enginery ;  complicated  workmanship ; 
self-moved  engines. 

2.  The  machinery  signifies  that  part  which 
the  deities,  angels,  or  demons,  act  in  a 
poem.  Pope. 

Ma'chinist.  n.s.  [machineste,  Fr.  from 


machina,  Lat.]  A  constructor  of  en- 
gines or  machines. 

Ma'cilency.  n.s.  [from  macilent .]  Lean- 
ness. Diet. 

MA'CILENT.  adj.  [macikntus,Lat.]  Lean. 

Ma'ckerel.  n.s.  [mackereel,  Dut.  ma- 
quereau,  Fr.]    A  sea-fish. 

Some  fish  are  gutted,  split,  and  kept  in  pickle  ; 
as  whiting  and  macherel.  Carew's  Survey  of  Coi'nw. 

Law  ordered  that  the  Sunday  should  have  rest ; 
And  that  no  nymph  her  noisy  food  should  sell, 
Except  it  were  new  milk  or  mackerel.  King's  Cook. 

Sooner  shall  cats  disport  in  water  clear. 
And  speckled  mackrels  graze  the  meadows  fair. 
Than  I  forget  my  shepherd's  wonted  love.  Gay. 

Mackerel-gale,  seems  to  be,  in  Dry- 
den's  cant,  a  strong  breeze ;  such,  I  sup- 
pose, as  is  desired  to  bring  mackerel 
fresh  to  market. 

They  put  up  every  sail, 
The  wind  was  fair,  but  blew  a  mackrel-gale.  Dryd. 

Ma'crocosm.    n.  s.    [macrocosme,  Fr. 

juax^o;  and  x6a-j/,o<;.]    The  whole  world, 

or  visible  system,  in  opposition  to  the 

microcosm,  or  world  of  man. 
Macta'tion.  n.s.  [mactatus,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  killing  for  sacrifice. 
MACULA,  n.s.  [Lat.] 

1.  A  spot. 

And  lastly,  the  body  of  the  sun  may  contract 
some  spots  or  macule  greater  than  usual,  and  by 
that  means  be  darkened.    Burnet's  Th.  of  the  FMr 

2.  [In  physick.]  Any  spots  upon  the 
skin,  whether  those  in  fevers  or  scorbu- 
tick  habits. 

To  Ma'culate.  v.  a.  [maculo,  Lat.]  To 

stain  ;  to  spot. 
Macula'tion.    n.  s.   [from  maculate.] 

Stain  ;  spot ;  taint. 
I  will  throw  my  glove  fo  death  himself. 

That  there's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart.  Shakesp. 

Ma'cule.  n.s.  [macula,  Lat.]  A  spot ; 
a  stain. 

MAD.  adj.   [gemsiab.  Sax.  rr.afto,  Ital.] 

1.  Disordered  in  the  mind  ;  broken  in  the 
understanding;  distracted;  delirous 
without  a  fever. 

Alack,  sir,  he  is  wild. 
— 'Tis  the  ti>me's  plague  when  madmen  lead  the 
blind.  Shakesp. 

This  musick  mads  m;-,  let  it  soinid  no  mure  ; 
For  (hough  it  have  help'ri  madmen  to  thei.r  wits. 
In  me,  it  seems,  it  will  make  wise  men  mad.  Shak. 

Cupid,  of  thee  the  poets  sung. 
Thy  mother  from  the  sea  was  Sjirung  ; 
But  they  were  mad  to  make  thee  young.  Denham. 

W  e  must  hind  our  passions  in  chains,  lest  like 
mad  folks  they  break  their  locks  and  bolts,  and  do 
all  the  mischief  they  can.      Taylor's  Worthy  Com. 

A  bear,  enraged  at  the  stingmg  of  a  bee,  ran 
like  mad  into  the  -bee-garden,  an3  overturn'd  all 
the  hives.  L'Estrange. 

Madmen  ought  not  to  be  mad  ; 
But  who  can  help  his  frenzy  ?  Drycen'sSp.  Friar. 

But  some  strange  graces  and  odd  flights  she  had. 
Was  just  not  ugly,  and  was  just  not  mad.  Pope. 

2.  Expressing  disorder  of  mind. 

His  gestures  fierce 
He  mark'd,  and  mud  demeanour  when  alone.Itfiit. 
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3.  Over-run  with  any  violent  or  unrea- 
sonable desire :  with  on,  after,  of,  per- 
haps better  for,  before  the  object  of  de- 
sire. 

It  is  the  land  '  f  graven  images,  and  they  are 
madupon  tlieir  idols.  Jer.  1.  38. 

The  worlil  is  running  mad  after  farce,  tlie  ex- 
tremity' of  bad  poetry,  or  rather  the  judgment  that 
is  fallen  upon  draniatick  writing.  Dryden. 

The  people  are  not  so  very  mad  of  acorns,  but 
that  they  could  be  content  to  eat  the  bread  of  civil 
persons.  Rymer. 
.  Enraged ;  furious. 

Holy  writ  represents  St.  Paul  as  making  havock 
of  the  church,  and  persecuting  that  way  unto  the 
death,  and  being  exceedingly  mad  against  tliem. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
To  Mad.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
make  mad ;  to  make  furious  ;  to  enrage 
O  villain  !  cried  out  Zeluianc,  madded  with  find- 
ing an  unlooked-for  rival,  Sidney. 

This  will  witness  outwardly , 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within. 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord.     Shnkesp.  Cyniheline 

This  muds  me,  that  perhaps  ignoble  hanOs 
Have  overlaid  him,  for  they  cou'd  not  conquer. 

l)ryden. 

To  Mad.  v.  ii.   To  be  mad ;  to  be  furious 

The  7naddins:  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd  :  dire  was  the  noise 
Of  conflicts  1  Miltim's  Par.  Lost. 

She,  mixing  wiih  a  throng 
Of  madding  matroi-is,  hears  the  bride  along.  Dryd. 

VIad.  ti.  s.  [ma^u,  Sax.]  An  earth  worm, 

Ainswortli . 
'vIa'dam.  h.  /t.  [ma  dame,  Fr.  my  dame.] 
The  term  of  compliment  used  in  address 
to  ladies  of  every  degree.  It  was  an- 
ciently spoken  as  in  French,  with  the 
accent  upon  the  last  syllable. 

Certes,  madam,  ye  have  great  cause  of  plaint. 

Spenser, 

Madam,  once  more  you  look  and  move  a  ijueen  ! 

Ph  Hips. 

fA'DBRAiN.  \  adj.  [mad  and  brain.] 
Ia'dbrained.  j  Disordered  in  the 
mind;  hotheaded. 

1  give  ni  l,  hand  opposed  against  my  iieart, 
Unto  a  madb^ain  rudesbv,  full  of  spleen.  Shakesp. 

He  let  fall  liis  book. 
And  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up. 
This  madbrain'd  bri  legrooiii  took  liim  such  a  cuff. 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book.  Shakesp. 
Ia'dcap.  fi.s.  [mad  and  cap;  either 
taking  the  cap  for  the  head,  or  alluding 
to  the  caps  put  upon  distracted  persons 
by  way  of  distinction.]  A  madman  ;  a 
wild  hotbrained  fellow. 

That  last  is  Biron,  the  merry  madcap  lord  ; 
Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest.  Shakesp. 

The  nimble-footed  madcap  prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  daft  tlie  world  aside. 
And  bid  it  pass.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

'oMa'dden.  v.  n.  [from  mad.]  To  be- 
come mad  ;  to  act  as  mad. 

The  dog-star  rages,  nay,  'tis  past  a  doubt, 
All  Bedlam  or  Parnassus  is  let  out ; 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand. 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

Pope. 

^0  Ma'dden.  jj.  fl.    To  make  mad. 

Such  mad'nine  draughts  of  beauty. 
As  for  a  while  o  erwhclm'd  his  raptur'd  thought. 

Thomson. 

Ia'dder.  w.  s.  [mabejie.  Sax.]  A  plant 

The  fl  ower  of  the  madder  consists  of  one  single 
leaf,  which  is  cut  into  four  or  five  seemenls,  and 
expanded  at  the  top;  the  flower-cup"  afterwards 
bpconies  a  fruit,  composed  of  two  juicy  berries 
clnst  ly  joinefl  together,  containing  seed  for  the 
ii:o<^t  part  hollowed  lil;e  a  navel  ;  the  leaves  are 
rough,  and  surround  the  stalks  in  whorles.  Miller. 
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Madder  is  cultivated  in  vast  quantities  in  Hol- 
land ;  what  the  Dutch  send  over  for  medicinal  use 
is  the  root,  which  is  only  dried  ;  but  the  greatest 
quantity  is  used  by  the  dyers,  who  have  it  sent  in 
coarse  powder.  Hill 
Made   participle  preterite  of  make. 

Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  liis  parents  ; 
but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  mani- 
fest. Jo/ill,  ix.  3. 

Madefa'ction.  n.s.  [madtfacio,!^^.^.] 
The  act  of  making  wet. 

To  all  madefaclion  there  is  required  an  imbibi- 
tion. Bacon 
To  Ma'defy.  v.  a.  [madefio,  Lat.]  To 

moisten  ;  to  make  wet. 
Ma'dgehowlet.  n.  s.  [buho.]    An  owl. 

Ainsivortli. 

Ma'dhouse.  M.S.  [ntad  undi  house.]  A 
house  where  madmen  are  cured  or  con- 
fined. 

A  fellow  in  a  madhouse  being  asked  how  he  came 
there?  Why,  says  he,  the  mad  folks  abroad  are 
too  many  for  us.  and  so  they  have  mastered  all  the 
sober  peo|)le,  and  coope.l  them  up  here. L'l.'stran. 

Ma'dly.  adr.  [i'lom  mad.]  Without  un- 
der.standing  ;  fm  if^usly. 

He  wav'd  a  rorch  aloft,  and  madly  vain, 
Sought  godlike  worship  from  a  servile  traui.Dryd. 

Ma'dman.  n.  s.  [mad  and  man  ]  A  man 
deprived  of  his  understanding. 

They  shall  be  like  madmen.,  sparing  none,  but 
still  sporting.  2  V.sdr.  xvi.  71. 

He  that  eagerly  pursues  any  thing,  is  no  better 
thati  a  madman.  L'Estrange. 

He  wlio  ties  a  madman's  hands,  or  takes  away 
his  sword,  loves  his  person  while  he  disarms  his 
frenzj'.  South 
Ma'dness.  n.  s.  [from  mad.] 

1 .  Distr.iction ;  loss  of  understanding 
perturbation  of  the  faculties. 

Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  lunes 
again  :  he  so  bufl'ets  liimself  on  the  forehead,  that 
any  madness;  1  ever  yet  beheld  seemed  but  tame 
ness  and  civility  to  this  distemper. 

Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
There  are  degrees  of  madness  as  of  folly,  the 
disorderly  jumbling  ideas  together;  in  some  more 
some  less.  Locke 

2.  Fury;  wildness  of  passion  ;  rage. 
Tlie  power  of  God  sets  bounds  to  the  raging 

of  the  sea,  and  restrains  the  madness  of  the  people. 

King  Charles. 
He  rav'd  with  all  the  marfness  of  despair. 
He  roar'd,  he  beat  his  breast,  and  tore  his  hair. 

Dryden 

Madri'er.  n.s, 

Madrier,  in  war,  is  a  thick  plank,  armed  with 
iron  plates,  having  a  cavity  sufficient  to  receive 
the  mouth  of  the  petard  when  charged,  with  whiali 
it  is  applied  against  a  gale,  or  other  thing  intend- 
ed to  be  broken  down.  Bailey. 

Ma'drigal.  n.s.  [madrigal.  Span,  and 
Fr.  from  mandra,  Lat.  whence  it  v/as 
written  anciently  mandriale,  Ital.]  A 
pastoral  song ;  any  light  airy  short  song. 

A  madrigal  is  a  little  amorous  piece,  which  con- 
tains a  certain  number  of  unequal  verses,  not  tied 
to  the  scrupulous  regularity  of  a  sonnet,  or  sub- 
tilty  of  an  epigram  :  it  consists  of  one  single  rank 
of  verses,  and  in  that  differs  from  a  canzonet, 
which  consists  of  several  strophes,  which  return 
in  the  same  order  and  number.  Bailey. 

Waters,  by  wliose  falls 
Birds  sing  inelodimis  madrigals.  Shakesp. 

His  artful  strains  have  oft  delay 'd 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  marfng-ai.  Milton. 

Their  tongue  is  light  and  trifling  in  comparison 
of  the  English  ;  more  proper  for  sonnets,  madri- 
gals, and  elegies,  than  lieroick  poetry.  Dryden. 

Ma'dwort.  n.s.  [mad and  wort.]  An 
herb. 
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M.s;RE.  adv.    It  is  derived  from  the  Sax 
meji,  famous,  great,  noted :  so  relmerc  is 
all  famous ;  cethelmerc,  famous  for  no- 
bility. Gibson's  Camden, 

To  MA'FFLE.  v.n.  To  stammer .  Ainsw . 

Ma'ffler.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  stam- 
merer. Ainsworth. 

Magazi'ne.  n.  s.  [^magazine,  Fr.  from  the 
Arabick  machsan  a  treasure.] 

1.  A  storehouse,  commonly  an  arsenal  or 
armoury,  or  repository  of  provisions. 

If  it  should  appear  fit  to  bestow  shipping  in 
those  harbours,  it  shall  be  very  needful  that  there 
be  a  magazine  of  all  necessary  provisions  and  am- 
munitions. Haleigh's  Essays. 

Plain  heroick  magnitude  of  mind 
Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns.  Milton. 

Some  o'er  the  public  magazines  preside. 
And  some  are  sent  new  forage  to  provide. DrT/den. 

Useful  arms  in  magazines  we  place. 
All  rang'd  in  order,  and  dispos'd  with  grace. Pope. 

His  head  was  so  well  stored  a  magazine,  tliat 
nothing  could  be  proposed  whicli  he  was  not  mas- 
ter of.  Locke. 

2.  Of  late  this  word  has  signified  a  mis- 
cellaneous pamphlet,  fi-om  a  periodical 
miscellany  called  the  Gentlemen's  iMa- 
guzine,  and  published  under  the  name 
of  Sylvaniis  Urban,  by  Edward  Cave. 

Mage.  n.s.  [magus,  Lut,]  A  magician. 
Spenser. 

MA'GGOT.  n.  s.  [mag  rod,  Welch ;  mil- 

lepeda,  Lat.  ma^u,  Sa.K.] 
L  A  small  grub,  which  turns  into  a  fly. 
Out  of  the  sides  and  back  of  tlie  common  cater- 
pillar we  liave  seen  creep  out  small  maggots. 

Pay  on  Creation. 
From  the  sore  although  the  insect  Hies, 
It  leaves  a  broort     maggots  in  disguise.  Garth. 

2.  Wliimsey  ;  caprice ;  odd  fancy,  A  low 
word. 

Taftata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
Three-pil'd  hyperboles,  spruce  atiVctation, 

figures  pedantical ;  these  summer  flies 
Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation  : 

I  do  forswear  them. 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  exprest 

In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersy  noes.  Shakesp. 

To  reconcile  our  late  dissenters. 
Our  breliiren  though  by  other  venters. 
Unite  them  and  their  dilf'rent  mnggots, 
As  long  ai;d  short  sticks  are  in  fagtiots.  Hudibras. 

She  pricked  his  maggot,  and  touched  liim  in  the  - 
tender  point ;  then  he  broke  out  into  a  violent 
passion.  Arbuthnot, 

Ma'ggottiness  M.  s.  [from  maggotti/.] 

The  state  of  abounding  with  maggots. 
Ma'ggotty.  adj.  [from  maggot.] 

1.  Full  of  maggots. 

2.  Capricious ;  whimsical.    A  low  word. 

To  ])retend  towork  out  a  neat  scheme  of  thoughts 
» ith  a  maggottif  unsettled  head,  is  as  ridiculous  as 
to  think  to  write  strait  in  a  jumbling  coach. 

Norris. 

Ma'gical.  adj.  [frommagick.]  Acting, 
or  performed  by  secret  and  invisible 
powers,  either  of  nature,  or  the  agency 
of  spirits. 

I'll  humbly  signify  what,  in  his  name. 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  effected.  Shak. 

They  beheld  unveiled  the  man-ica/ shield  of  3'our 
Ariosto,  which  dazzled  the  beholders  with  too 
much  brightness  ;  they  can  no  longer  hold  up, 
their  arms.  Dryden, 

By  the  use  of  a  looking-glass,  and  certain  aitirc 
made  of  canibrick  upon  her  head,  she  attained  to 
an  evil  art  and  magical  force  in  the  motion  of  her 
eyes.  Tatler. 
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Magically,  adv.  [from  magical.]  Ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  magick  ;  by  en- 
chantment. 

In  tile  time  of  Valens,  divers  curious  men,  hy  the 
falliiiL'  of  a  ring,  magically  prepared,  judged  tliat 
one  Theodurus  should  succeed  in  the  empire. 

Camden. 

MA'GICK.  w.  s.  {magia,  Lat.] 

1.  The  art  of  putting  in  action  the  power 
of  spirits :  it  was  supposed  that  both 
good  and  bad  spirits  were  subject  to  ma- 
gick ;  yet  magick  was  in  general  held 
unlawful :  sorcery  ;  enchantment. 

She  once  being  looft, 
The  noble  ruin  of  her  magick,  Antony, 
Claps  on  iiis  sea-wing.       Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Clenp. 

What  charm,  wliat  magick,  can  over-rule  the 
force  of  all  these  motives  ?  Rogers. 

2.  The  secret  operations  of  natural  powers. 

The  writers  of  nntural  magick  attribute  much  to 
the  virtues  that  come  from  tlie  parts  of  living  crea- 
tures, as  if  they  did  infuse-ininiaterial  virtue  into 
the  part  severed.  Bacon. 

Ma'gick.  adj. 

1.  Acting  or  doing  by  powers  superior  to 
the  known  power  of  nature ;  enchanted ; 
necromantick. 

Upon  the  corner  of  ihe  moon 
There  hangs  a  vap'rous  drop  profound  ; 
I'll  catch  it  ere  it  conio  to  ground  : 
And  that  distih'd  by  magick  slights 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  spriglits. 
As  by  the  strength  of  their  iilusion, 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion.  Shakesp. 

Like  castles  built  by  magick  art  in  air, 
That  vanish  at  approach,  such  thoughts  appear. 

Granville. 

2.  Done  or  produced  by  magick. 

And  (he  brute  earth  would  lend  her  nerves,  and 
-  shake, 

'Till  all  thy  magick  structures  rear'd  so  high. 
Were  shatter'd  into  heaps.  Milton. 

Magi'cian.  n.x.  [magini^,LRt.]  One 
skilled  in  magick  ;  an  enchanter ;  a  ne- 
cromancer. 

What  black  mnr^ician  conjures  up  this  fiend. 
To  stop  deviitrfl  cliariiHble  deeds?  Shakesp. 

An  old  );i  '    ■     !   ■ !  ,1  keep 
Th'  Hesi-c  !      I    '  .  .11]  i  ni  ide  the  dragon  sleep  ; 
Her  puten!  cijarin^  <!o  troubled  souls  relieve, 
And,  wlij-ie  she  lists,  makes  calmest  soids  to 
grii've.  Waller. 

There  me  iniilions  of  (ruth  (hat  a  man  is  not 
concerned  to  know  ;  as  w  hetlier  Roger  Bacon  was 
a  niatheniatician  or  a  magician.  Locke. 

Magiste'rial.  adj.  [from  magister,Lsit.] 
1.  Such  as  suits  a  master. 

Such  a  g  .veriunent  is  maternal,  not  magisterial, 
h  ing  Charles. 

He  bids  him  attend  as  if  he  had  the  rod  over 
him  ;  and  uses  a  magisterial  authoiity  while  he  in- 
structs him.  Dryden. 
1.  Lofty;    arrogant;  proud;  insolent; 
despotick. 

We  are  not  magisterial  in  opinions,  nor,  dicta- 
tor-like, obtrude  our  notions  on  any  man. 

Brmcins  Vutg.  Er. 

Pretences  go  a  great  way  with  men  that  take 
fair  words  and  magisterial  looks  for  current  pay- 
ment. L'Estrange, 

Those  men  are  but  trepanned  who  are  called  to 
govern,  being  invested  with  authority,  but  be- 
reaved of  power;  whi.oh  is  nothing  else  hut  to 
mock  and  betray  them  into  a  splendid  and  magis- 
terial way  of  being  ridiculous.  South. 

3.  Chemically  prepared,  after  the  manner 
of  a  magistery. 

Of  corals  are  chiefiyprepared  the  powder  ground 
upon  a  marble,  and  the  magisterial  salt,  to  good 
purpose  in  some  fevers  :  the  tincture  is  no  more 
than  a  solution  of  the  magisterial  salt.  Crew. 
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Magiste'rially.  adv.   [from  magiste- 
rial.]   Arrogantly  ;  with  an  air  of  au 
thority. 

A  downright  advice  may  be  mistaken,  as  if  it 
were  spoken  magisterially.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Tilliers. 

Over  their  pots  and  pipes  they  claim  and  en- 
gross all  wholly  to  themselves,  magisterially  cen- 
suring the  wisdom  of  all  antiquity,  scoffing  at  all 
piety,  and  new-modelling  the  world.  South. 

Magisterialness.  adj.  [from  magis- 
terial.]   Haughtiness ;  airs  of  a  master. 

Peremptoriness  is  of  two  sorts  ;  the  one  a  magis- 
terialness in  matters  of  opinion,  the  other  a  posi- 
tiveness  in  relating  matters  of  fact :  in  the  one  we 
impose  upon  men's  understandings,  in  the  other 
on  their  faith.  Gouernment  of  ' the  Tongue. 

iVIa'gistery.  U.S.  [magisteiium,  Lat.] 
■  Magistery  is  a  term  made  use  of  by  chemists  to 
signify  sometimes  a  very  fine  powder,  made  hy  so- 
lution and  precipitation;  as  of  bismuth,  lead,  &c. 
and  sometimes  resin  and  resinous  substances;  as 
those  of  jalap,  scamony,  &c.  but  the  most  genuine 
acceptation  is  to  express  that  preparation  of  any 
body,  wherein  the  whole,  or  most  part,  is,  by  the 
addition  of  somewhat,  changed  into  a  body  of 
quite  another  kind  ;  as  when  iron  or  copper  is 
turned  into  crystals  of  Mars  or  Venus.  Quincy. 

Paracelsus  exiracteth  the  magistery  of  wine,  ex- 
posing it  unto  theextremity  of  cold  :  whereby  the 
aqueous  p.Trts  will  freeze,  but  the  spirit  be  uncoii- 
gealed  in  the  centre.  Brown. 

The  magistery  of  vegetables  consists  but  of  the 
more  soluble  and  coloured  parts  of  the  plants  that 
afford  it.  Boyle. 

Magistracy,  n.s.  [magistratus,  La.t.] 
Office  or  dignity  of  a  magistrate. 

Vou  share  the  world,  her  magistracies,  priest- 
hoods. 

Wealth  and  felicity,  amongst  you,  friends. 

Ben  .Jonson. 

He  had  no  other  intention  but  to  dissuade  men 
from  magistracy,  or  undertaking  the  publick  of- 
fices of  state.  Brown. 

Some  have  disputed  even  against  magistracy  it- 
self. Alterbury. 

Duelling  is  not  only  an  usurpation  of  the  divine 
prerogative,  but  it  is  an  insult  upon  mao-istrac)/ and 
good  government.  Clarissa. 

Ma'gistrally.  adv.  [magisfralis,  low 
Lat.]  Despotically  ;  authoritatively  ; 
magisterially. 

What  a  presumption  is  this  for  one,  who  will 
not  allow  liberty  to  others,  to  assume  to  himself 
such  a  licence  to  controul  so  magisterially  ? 

BramhalL  against  Hobbes. 

MA  GISTRATE,  n.s.  [magistratus,  Lat.] 
A  man  publickly  invested  with  autho- 
rity ;  a  governor ;  an  executor  of  the 
laws. 

They  chuse  their  magistrate  f 
And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  shall, 
His  popular  shall,  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  fiown'd  in  (jreece.  Shak.Cariolanus. 

I  treat  here  of  these  legal  punishments  which 
magistrates  inflict  upon  their  disobedient  subjects. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Magna'lity.  n.  s.  \magnalia,  Lat.]  A 
great  thing ;  something  above  the  com- 
mon rate.    Not  used. 

Too  greedy  of  magnalities,  we  make  but  favour- 
able experiments  concernhig  welcome  truths. 

Brnwn. 

Magnani'mity.  n.  s.  [magnanimite,  Fr. 
magnanimus,  Lat.]  Greatness  of  mind ; 
bravery  ;  elevation  of  soul. 

With  deadly  hue,  an  armed  corse  did  lye. 
In  whose  dead  face  he  read  great  magnanimity. 

Spenser. 
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Let  but  the  acts  of  the  ancient  Jews  he  but  in- 
differently weighed,  from  w  hose  magnanimity,  in 
causes  of  most  extreme  hazard,  those  strange  and 
unwonted  resolutions  have  grown,  which,  for  all 
circumstances,  no  people  under  the  roof  of  heaven 
did  ever  hitherto  match.  Hooker. 

They  had  enough  reveng'd,  having  rcduc'd 
Their  foe  to  misery  beneath  their  fears  ; 
The  rest  was  magnanimity  to  remit. 
If  some  convenient  ransom  was  propns'd.  Milton. 

Exploding  many  things  under  the  name  of  tri- 
fles is  a  very  false  proof  either  of  wisdom  or  mag- 
nanimity, and  a  great  check  to  virtuous  actions 
with  regard  to  faine.  Swift. 

Magna'nimous.  adj. [magnanimus,  Lat.] 
Great  of  mind ;  elevated  of  sentiment ; 
brave. 

To  give  a  kingdom  hath  been  thought 
Greater  and  nobler  done,  and  to  lay  down 
Far  more  magnanimous,  than  to  assume.  Milton. 

In  strength 
All  mortals  1  excell'd,  and  great  in  hopes. 
With  youthful  courage,  and  magnrtnimuus  thoughts 
Of  birth  from  heaven  foretold,  and  high  exploits. 

Milton. 

Magnanimous  industry  is  a  resolved  assiduity 
and  care,  answerable  to  any  weighty  work. 

Crew's  Cos. 

Magna'nimously.  adv.  [from  magna- 
nimous.] Bravely;  with  greatness  of 
mind. 

A  complete  and  generous  education  fits  a  ma\i 
to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously, 
all  the  offices  of  peace  and  war.MiVj.  on  Education. 

MA'GNET.  n.  s.  [magnes,  Lat.]  The 
loadstone ;  the  stone  that  attracts  iron. 

Two  magnets,  heav'n  and  earth,  allure  to  bliss. 
The  larger  loadstone  that,  the  nearer  this.  Dryd. 

It  may  be  reasonable  to  ask.  Whether  obeying 
the  magnet  be  essential  to  iron  ?  Locke, 

MAGNE'TICAL.  >     J.    rc  ..  n 

Magne'tick    ]<'dj.  [from  magnet.] 

1 .  Relating  to  the  magnet. 

Keview  this  whole  magnetick  scheme. Blackmore. 

Water  is  nineteen  times  lighter,  and  by  conse- 
quence nineteen  times  rarer,  than  gold  ;  and  gold 
is  so  rare,  as  very  readily,  and  without  the  least 
opposition,  to  transmit  the  mogncticfe  effluvia,  and 
easily  to  admit  quicksilver  into  its  pores,  and  to 
let  water  pass  through  it.  Newton's  Opticks. 

2.  Having  powers  correspondent  to  those 
of  the  magnet. 

The  magnet  acts  upon  iron  through  all  dense 
bodies  not  magnetick,  nor  red  hot,  withoiit  any  di- 
minution of  its  virtue  ;  as  through  gold,  silver, 
lead,  glass,  water.  Newton's  Opticks. 

3.  Attractive ;  having  the  power  to  dravr 
things  distant. 

The  moon  is  mogneticaJ  of  heat,  as  the  sun  is  of 
cold  and  moisture.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

She  should  all  parts  to  reunion  bow  ; 
She,  that  had  all  magnetick  force  alone. 
To  draw  and  fasten  hundred  parts  in  one.  Dmne. 

They,  as  they  move  tow'rds  his  all-chearing 
lamp, 

Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  turn'd 
By  his  magnetick  beam.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

4.  Magnetick  is  once  used  by  Milton  for 
magnet. 

Draw  out  with  credulous  desire,  and  lead 
At  will  the  manliest,  resolutest  breast. 
As  the  magnetick  hardest  iron  draws.  Milton. 

Ma  gnetism,  n.  s.  [from  magnet.] 

1 .  Power  of  the  loadstone. 

Many  other  ma^nftisms, and  the  like  attraction* 
through  all  the  creatures  of  nature.  Brovm. 

.  Power  of  attraction. 

By  the  magnetisms,  of  intrest  our  affections  are 
irresistibly  attracted.  Olayivitle's Scepsis. 
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Magnifi'able.  adj.  [from  magnify.'] 
Worthy  to  be  extolled  or  praised.  Un- 
usual. 

Number,  though  wonderful  in  itself,  and  suffi 
cienllv  iiui!^)iifiahle  hom  its  demonstrable  affection, 


hatii  yet  received  adjections  from  the  multiplying 
conceits  of  men.  Browns  Vulg.  Errours. 

I  adj.    [magnijicus,  Lat.] 


Illustrious ;     grand ; 


m  agni  fical. 
Magni'fick. 
great ;  noble.    Proper,  but  little  used 

The  house  that  is  to  be  huilded  for  the  Lord 
must  be  exceeding  magnifical,  of  fame  and  glory 


1  Chron.  xxii.  5. 
princedoms,  virtues, 


throughout  all  countries. 
Thrones,  dominations, 
pow'rs  ! 

If  these  magnijick  titles  yet  remain. 
Not  merel  y  titular.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

O  parent !  these  are  thy  magnifick  deeds  ; 
Thy  trophies  I  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Magni'ficence.  n.  s.  [mctgnificenita, 
Lat.]  Grandeur  of  appearance ;  splen- 
dour. 

This  desert  soil 
Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems,  and  gold. 
Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Not  Babylon, 
Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
Equaird  in  all  her  glories  to  inshrine 
Belus  or  Serapis,  their  gods  ;  or  seat 
Their  kings,  , when  Egypt  v/ith  Assyria  strove 
In  wealth  ahd  luxury^         Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
One  may  observe  more  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence in  particular  persons  houses  in  Genoa,  than 
■   Ihose  thatbelongtothepublick.^rfdisonon/ta/i/. 

Magni'ficent.  adj.  [magnijicus,  Lat.] 

1.  Grand  in  appearance;  splendid;  pom- 
pous. 

Man  he  made,  and  for  him  built 
Magnificent  this  world.        Milton's  Fara(tise  Lost. 

It  is  suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the 
uiiiverse,  that  the  species  of  creatures  sh(juid,  by 
gentle  degrees,  ascend  upward  from  us  toward  his 
perfection,  as  we  see  they  gradually  descend  from 
u.s  downwards.  Locke. 

Imraor'al  glories  in  my  mind  revive, 
When  Rome's  exalted  beauties  1  descry, 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie.  Addison. 

2.  Fond  of  splendour ;  setting  greatness  to 
shew. 

If  he  were  magnificent,  he  spent  with  an  aspiring 
intent :  if  he  spared,  he  heaped  with  an  aspiring 
intent.  Sidney. 

Magni'ficently.  adv.  [from  magnifi- 
cent.\    Pompously ;  splendidly. 

Beauty  a  uumarcli  is. 
Which  kingly  power  magnijicenllii  proves. 
By  crowds  of  slaves  hnd  peopled'empires  loves. 

Drydf.n. 

We  can  never  conceive  too  highly  of  God  ;  .vti 
neither  too  magnificently  d( nalure,  his  liandywork. 

Crew's  Cosmol. 

MA'GNIFICO.  n.  s.  [Ital.]    A  grandee 
of  Venice. 

The  duke  himself,  and  the  mngnijicoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  proceeded  with  him. 

Shnkesp. 

Ma'gnifier.  n.  s.  [from  magnify.'] 

1.  One  thac  praises  ;  an  encomiast ;  an  ex- 
toller. 

The_  primitive  mngnifieis  <>(  this  star  were  the 
Egyptians  who  notwithstanding  chiefly  regarded 
it  in  relation  to  their  river  Nilus.  Brmm. 

2.  \  ^la-is  that  increases  the  bulk  of  anj 
object. 

roM.VGNIFY.   v.a.   [magnifico,  Lat.] 
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!•  To  make  great ;  to  exaggerate  ;  to  am 
plify  ;  to  extol. 

The  ambassador,  making  his  oration,  did  so 
magnify \\\e  king  and  queen,  as  was  enough  to  glut 
the  hearers.  Bacon 

2.  To  exalt ;  to  elevate ;  to  i-aise  in  esti- 
mation. 

Greater  now  in  thy  return. 
Than  from  the  giant-angels  :  thee  that  day 
Thy  thunders  magnifii'd;  but  to  create 
Is  greater  than  created  to  destroy.  Milton. 

3.  To  raise  in  pride  or  pretension. 

He  shall  exalt  and  magnify  himself  above  every 
god.  Daniel. 

If  ye  will  magnify  yourselves  against  me,  know 
now  that  God  hath  overthrown  me.  Jo6,xix.5 

He  shall  magnify  himself  in  his  heart. 

Dan.  viii.5, 

4.  To  encrease  the  bulk  of  any  object  to 
the  eye. 

How  these  red  globules  would  appear,  if  glasses 
could  be  found  that  c>.uld  magnify  them  a  thou- 
sand times  more,  is  uncertain.  Locke. 

By  true  reflection  I  could  see  my  face  ; 
Why  brings  tlie  fool  a  H(«or;j/j/(;!^- glass  ^('iranville. 

The  greatest  magnij uing  glasses  ni  the  world  are 
a  man's  eyes,  when  ihey  look  upon  his  own  per- 
son. Pope. 

As  things  seem  large  which  we  through  mists 
descry, 

Dulness  is  ever  apt  to  niagiiify.  Pope's  Essay  on  Cri. 

y.  A  cant  word  for  to  have  (jft  ct. 

My  governess  assured  my  father  I  had  wa)ited 
for  notliiniz ;  that  1  was  almost  eaten  up  with  the 
green  sickness:  but  this  magnified  but  little  with 
my  father.  Spectator. 

Ma'gnitude.  n.  s.  [magnitudo,  Lat.] 

1.  Greatness;  grandeur. 

He  with  plain  hcroick  magnitude  of  mind, 
And  celestial  vigour  arm'd. 

Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns.  Milton 

2.  Comparative  bulk. 

This  tree  hath  no  extraordinary  magnitude, 
touching  the  trunk  or  stem  ;  it  is  hard  to  find  any 
one  bigi;er  than  the  rest.  Raleigh. 

Never  repose  so  much  upon  any  man's  single 
counsel,  fidelity,  and  discretion,  in  managing  af- 
fairs of  the  first  magnitude,  that  is,  matters  of  reli- 
gion and  justice,  as  to  create  in  yourself,  or  others, 
a  diffidence  of  your  tjwn  judgment.  King  Charles. 

When  I  behold  this  goodly  frame,  this  world. 
Of  heav'n  and  earth  consisting;  and  compute 
Their  magnitudes ;  this  earth,  a  spot,  a  grain. 
An  atom,  with  the  firmament  compar'd.  Milton. 

Convince  the  world  that  you're  devout  and 
true  ; 

Whatever  be  you're  birth,  you're  sure  to  be 

A  peer  of  the  first  magniliide  to  me.  Dryden. 

Conceive  these  particles  of  bodies  to  be  so  dis- 
posed amongst  themselves,  that  the  intervals  of 
empty  spaces  bet  veeji  them  may  be  equal  in  mag- 
nitude to  them  all ;  and  that  these  particles  may 
be  coni|)osed  of  other  particles  much  smaller, 
which  have  as  much  empty  space  between  them 
as  equals  all  the  magnitudes  of  these  smaller  parti- 
cles. Newton. 

Ma'gvie  n.  s.  [from  pie,  pica,  Lat.  and 
mag,  contracted  from  Margaret,  as  phil 
is  used  to  a  sparroiv,  and  poll  to  a  par- 
rot.]   A  bird  sometimes  taught  to  talk. 

Augurs,  that  understood  relations,  have 
By  magpies  and  by  choughs,  and  rooks  brought 
forth 

The  secret'st  man  of  blood.        Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Dissinudation  is  expressed  by  a  lady  wearing  a 
vizard  of  two  faces,  in  her  right  hand  a  magpie, 
w  hich  Spenser  described  looking  through  a  lattice. 

Peucham  on  Drawing. 

So  hnve  I  seen  in  black  and  white, 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  hight, 

Majestically  stalk  , 
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A  stately  worthless  animal. 

That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail, 

All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk.  Swift, 

Ma'gydare.  n.  s.  [tnaguduris,  Lat.]  An 
herb.  Ainsworth. 
MAID.       7  n.s.  [ma>ben,  maejben.  Sax. 
MA'IDEN.  I    ma(gd,  Dut.] 

1.  An  unmarried  woman  ;  a  virgin. 

Your  wives,  your  ilaughters. 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  iny  hist.  Shuhesp.  Macbeth. 

This  is  a  man  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  wither'd. 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  ^ay 'st  he  is.  Shakesp. 

lam  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes.  Shakesp, 
She  employed  the  residue  of  her  life  to  repair- 
ing of  highways,  building  of  bridges,  and  endow- 
in"  of  maidens.  Carew. 

lour  deluded  wife  had  been  a  maid ; 
Down  on  the  bridal  bed  a  maid  she  lay, 
A  maid  she  rose  at  the  approaching  day.  Dryden. 

Let  me  die,  she  said,  ' 
Rather  than  lose  the  spotless  name  of  maid. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  woman  servant. 

My  maid  Nerissa  and  myself,  mean  time, 
\Vill  live  as  maids  and  widows.  Shakesp. 

Oi  l  'Tancred  visited  his  daughter's  bow'r  ; 
Her  check,  for  such  his  custom  was,  he  kiss'd. 
Then  bless'd  her  kneeling,  and  her  maids  dismiss'd. 

Dryden, 

Her  closet  and  the  gods  share  all  her  time, 
Except  when,  only  by  snmemaids  attended, 
She  seeks  some  shady  solitary  grove.  Kowe. 

A  thousand  maidens  ply  the  jjurpleloom. 
To  weave  the  bed,  and  deck  the  regal  room.  Prior. 

3.  Female. 

If  she  bear  a  maid  child.  Lev.  xii.  6. 

Maid.  n.s.  [raia  vel  squatina  minor.]  A 

species  of  skate  fish. 
Ma'iden.  adj. 

1.  Consisting  of  virgins. 

Nor  was  there  one  of  all  the  nymphs  that  rov'd 
O'er  Maenalus,  amid  the  maiden  throng 
More  favour'd  once.  Addison's  Ovid. 

2.  Fresh ;  new ;  unused ;  unpolluted. 

He  fleshed  his  maiden  sword.  Shakesp. 

When  I  am  dead,  strew  me  o'er 
With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 
I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave.  Shakesp. 

By  this  maiden  blossom  fn  my  hand 
1  scorn  thee  and  thy  fashion.      Shakesp.  Hen.Yl. 

Ma'idenhair.  n.s,  [maiden  and  hair ; 
adiantum.]  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  southern  parts  of  France  and  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  it  grows  on  rocks, 
and  old  ruins,  from  whence  it  is  brought 
for  medicinal  use. 

June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  grass  green, 
upon  bis  head  a  garland  of  bent,  king's-cup,  and 
maidenhair.  Peacham. 


rom  maiden.] 


Ma'idenhead.  "1 
Ma'idenhode.  \n.s.  [fi 
Maidenhood.  J 

1.  Virginity;  virginal   purity;  freedom 
from  contamination. 

And,  for  the  modest  lore  of  maidenhood, 
Bids  me  not  sojourn  with  these  armed  men. 

Oh  whither  shall  I  fly    what  sacred  wood 
Shall  hide  me  from  the  tyrant  ?  or  what  den  ? 

Fairfax. 

She  hated  chambers,  closets,  secret  mewes. 
And  in  broad  fields  preserv'd  her  maidenhead. 

Faitfajc. 

Example,  that  so  terrible  shews  in  the  wreck  of 
maidenhood,  caimot  for  all  that  dissuade  succes- 
sion, but  tiiat  they  are  Hmed  with  the  twigs  that 
threaten  tliem.  _  Shakesp. 

Maidenhood  she  loves,  and  will  be  swift 
To  aid  a  virgin.  Milton. 
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,2.  Newness;  freshness;  uncontaminated 
state.    This  is  now  become  a  low  word. 

Tlie  devil  iind  iiiischHuce  look  big 
Upon  tlie  maidenhood  of  our  affairs.'  Shakesp. 

Some  who  attended  willi  much  expectation,  at 
their  first  appearing  have  stained  the  maidenhead 
of  their  credit  with  some  negligent  performance. 

„      ,  Wotton 

Hope  s  chaste  kiss  wrongs  no  joys  maidenhead, 
The  spousal  rites  prejudge  the  marriage-bed. 

Craihaw. 

BlA'iDENLip.  n.  s.[lappago.]    An  herb. 

Ahisworth. 

Ma'idenly.  adj.  [maidtn  and  like.]  Like 
a  maid;  gentle,  modest,  timorous,  de- 
cent. 

'  ris  not  maidenly  ; 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  1,  may  chide  you  for  it.  Shah. 

You  virtuous  ass,  and  bashful  fool,  must  you  be 
blushing  ?  what  a  maidenly  man  at  arras  are  you 
become  ?  Shakesp. 
Ma'idhood.  71.S.  [from  maid.]  Virginity. 
By  maidliond,  honour,  and  every  thin;.', 
I  love  thee.  Shakesp.  Twelfth  Kight. 

Ma'idmarian.  n.s.  [piier  litdius,  Lat.] 
A  kind  of  dance,  so  called  from  a  buffoon 
dressed  like  a  man,  who  plays  tricks  to 
the  populace. 

_A  set  (if  morrite-dancers  danced  a  maidmarian 
witli  a  tabor  and  pipe.  Temple. 

Ma'idpale.  adj.  [maid  andpale.]  Pale 
like  a  sick  virgin. 

Ciiange  the  complection  of  her  maidpale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation.  Sliakesp. 

Maidse'rvant.  M.S.    A  female  servant. 

It  is  perfectly  right  wliat  you  say  of  the  indif- 
ference in  common  friends,  whether  we  are  sick 
or  well ;  the  very  maidservanis  in  a  family  have  the 
same  no  lion.  Swift. 
Maje'stical.  )  ■  J  -I 

Maje'sticic.  r^^-  /^"""^  «^yesf>/.] 

1.  August;  having  dignity ;  grand;  im- 
perial ;  regal ;  great  of  appearance. 

I'hey  made  a  doubt 
Presence  mqjestical  woidd  put  him  out : 
For,  quoth  the  king,  am  angel  shalt  thoii  see, 
Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously.  Shakesp. 

Get  the  start  of  the  majestick  world. 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.        Shakesp.  Julius  Cos. 

We  do  it  wrung,  being  so  mnjestical. 
To  offer  it  the  shew  of  violence.      Shak.  Hamlet. 
In  his  face 

Sate  meekness,  heighten'd  with  majestick  grace, 

Denham. 

A  royal  robe  he  wore  with  graceful  pride, 
Embroider'd  sandals  glitter'd  as  he  trod. 
And  forth  he  niuv'd,  majestick  as  a  god,  VopesOdy. 

2.  Stately ;  pompous  ;  splendid. 
It  was  no  mean  thing  which  he  purposed  ;  to 

perform  a  work  so  majestical  and  stately  was  no 
small  charge.  Hooker. 

3.  Sublime ;  elevated  ;  lofty. 
Which  passage  doth  not  only  argue  an  infinite 

abundance,  both  of  artizans  .ind  materials,  but 
likewise  of  magnificent  and  majestical  desires  in 
every  common  persen.  Wotton. 

The  least  portions  must  be  of  the  epic  kind  ;  all 
must  be  grave,  majestical,  and  sublime.  Dryd. 

Maje'stically.  adv.  [from  majestical.] 
With  dignity  ;  with  grandeur. 

From  Italy  a  wand'ring  ray 
Of  moving  li;;ht  illuminates  the  day  ; 
Northward  she  bends,  ma/est!Ca//v  bright. 
And  here  she  fixes  her  imperial  light.  Granville. 

So  have  I  seen  in  black  and  white, 
A  prating  ihing,  a  magpie  hight. 

Majestically  stalk  ; 
A  stately  worthless  animal. 
That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail, 

41i  flutter,  pride,  and  talk.  Swift. 
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MAJESTY,  n.  s.  [majcstas,  Lat.] 
1.  Dignity ;  grandeur ;  greatness  of  ap- 
pearance ;  an  appearance  awful  and  so- 
lemn. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  of  majesty 


Psalm  xxix.  4. 

The  Lord  reigneth  ;  he  is  clothed  with  majesty. 

Psalm  xciii 

Amidst 

Thick  clouds  and  dark,  doth  Heav'n's  all  ruling 
Sire 

Chuse  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscur'd. 
And  with  the  inajesty  of  darkness  round 
Covers  his  throne.  Milton's  Par,  Lost. 

Great,  without  pride,  in  sober  majesty.  Pope. 
.  Power ;  sovereignty. 

Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  power  and  majesty. 

1  Chron.  xxix 
To  the  only  wise  God  be  glory  and  majesty. 

Jude,  25, 

He  gave  Nebuchadnezzar  thy  father  majesty. 

Dan.  V.  18. 
.  Dignity  ;  elevation  of  manner. 

The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd. 
The  next  in  majesty.  Dryden. 
.  The  title  of  kings  and  queens. 

Most  royal  majesty, 
I  crave  no  more  thaa  what  your  highness  offer'd. 
Nor  will  you  tender  less.        Shakesfi.  Kins;  Lear, 

I  have  a  garden  opens  to  the  sea. 
From  whence  1  c:in  your  majesty  convey 
To  some  nigh  friend.  Waller. 

He,  who  had  been  alvva3's  believed  a  creature  of 
the  queen,visited  her  majesty  but  once  in  sixweeks. 

Clarendoit 

I  walk  in  awful  state  above 
The  majesty  of  heaven.  Dryden. 
Mail.  n.  s.  [maille,  Fr.  maglia,  Ital.  from 
muille  the  mesh  of  a  net.  Skin7ier.] 

1 .  A  coat  of  steel  network  worn  for  de 
fence. 

Being  advised  to  wear  a  privy  coat,  the  duke 
gave  this  answer,  That  against  any  popular  fury, 
a  shirt  oimail  would  be  but^i  silly  defence.  Wotton. 

2.  Any  armour. 
We  strip  the  lobster  of  his  scarlet  mail.  Gay 
Some  shirts  of  mail,  some  coats  of  plate  put  oil, 

Some  don'd  acurace,  ssme  a  corslet  bright. 

Fairfax. 

Some  wore  a  coat-armour,  imitating  scale. 
And  next  their  skin  were  stubborn  shirlsof  maii  ; 
Some  wore  a  breast-plate.  Dryden's  Knight's  Tate. 

3.  A  postman's  bundle;  a  bag.  [male, 
mallelte,  Fr.] 

To  Mail.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  arm  defensively  ;  to  cover,  as  witli 
armour. 

The  7nailed  Blars  s'lall  on  liis  altar  sit 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.  Shak.  HenrylV. 

2.  To  bundle  in  a  wrapper, 
f  am  thy  married  wife. 

And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land  ; 
Methinks  1  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 
Mail'd  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  ray  back. 

Shakesp. 

To  MAIM.  v.a.  [maitav,  Goth,  to  cut 
off";  mekaigner  to  maim,  old  Fr.  me- 
huina,  Armoi'ick;  mnncus,  Lat.]  To 
deprive  of  any  necessary  part ;  to  crip- 
ple by  loss  of  a  limb  :  originally  written 
from  the  French  mayhem. 

You  wrought  to  be  a  legate  ;  by  which  power 
Youmaim'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops. 67(a/cfsp. 

The  multitude  wondered  when  they  saw  the 
dumb  to  speak,  the  maimed  to  be  whole,  and  the 
lame  to  walk  ;  and  they  glorified  God. 

Matthew  XV.  31. 

Maim.  w.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Privation  of  some  essential  part ;  lame- 
ness, produced  by  a  wound  or  amputa- 
tion. 
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Surely  there  is  more  cause  lo  fear,  Irst  the  want 
thereof  be  a  maim,  lhan  the  use  a  blemish  Hooker. 

Humphry,  duke  of  GIn'ster,  scarce  himself, 
That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim  ;  two  pu'ls  at  once; 
A  lady  banish't,  and  a  limb  lopt  off?  Shakesp. 

S,  Injury;  mischief. 

Not  so  deep  a  maim. 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  cunnnon  air, 
Have  I  deserved.  Shakesp.  Rich.  II. 

3.  Essential  defect. 

A  noble  author  esteems  it  to  be  a  maim  in  his- 
tory, that  the  acts  of  parliament  should  not  be 
recited.  Hayward. 

Main.  adj.  [magne,  o\d  Fr.  magnus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Principal ;  chief ;  leading. 

In  every  grand  or  main  publick  duty  which  God 
requireth  of  his  church,  there  is,  besides  that  mat- 
ter and  form  wherein  the  essence  thereof  consist- 
eth,  a  certain  outward  fashion,  whereby  the  same 
is  in  decent  manner  administered.  Hooker, 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives. 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased  ; 
The  which  observ'd  a  man  may  prophesy. 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  thines, 
As  yet  not  come  to  life.  Shak.  Henrii  IV. 

He  is  superstitious  grown  of  late. 
Quite  from  the  jnam  opinion  he  had  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  cerenmnies.  ,  Shakesp. 

There  arose  three  notorious  and  mam  rebellions, 
which  drew  several  armies  out  of  F.nsland. 

DaviesoH  Ireland, 
The.nether  flood, 
Whicli  now  di\  ided  into  four  main  st reams. 
Runs  diverse.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

I  should  be  much  for  open  war,  O  peers, 
If  what  was  urg'd 

Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war, 

Did  not  dissuade  me  most.       Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

All  creatures  look  to  the  main  chance,  that  is, 
food  and  propagation.  L'Estrange. 

Our  7n(tm  interest  is  to  be  as  liappy  as  we  can, 
and  as  long  as  possible.  Tillotson. 

Nor  tell  me  in  a  dying  father's  tone. 
Be  careful  still  of  the  main  chance,  my  son  ; 
Put  out  the  principal  in  trusty  hands  ; 
Live  on  the  use,  and  never  dip  thy  lands.  Dryden. 

Whilst  they  have  busied  themselves  in  various 
learning,  they  have  been  wanting  in  the  one  main 
thing.  Baker. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  main  design,  but  they  have 
followed  him  in  every  episode.  Pope. 

2.  Mighty;  huge  ;  overpowering ;  vast. 

Think  you  question  with  a  .lew  : 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach. 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height. 

Sliakcsp. 

Seest  tliou  wliat  rage 
Transports  our  adversary,  whom  no  bounds, 
Nor  yet  the  main  abyss, 

Wide  interrupt,  can  hold Milton. 

3.  Gross  ;  containing  the  chief  part. 

We  ourself  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle,  which  on  either  side 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  hoise.Shak. 
All  abreast 

Cliarg'd  our  main  battle's  frant.  Shakesp. 


4.  Important ;  forcible. 

This  young  prince,  with  a  train  of  young  noble- 
me  ,  and  gentlemen,  but  not  with  any  main  army, 
came  ovei  to  take  possession  of  his  new  patrimony. 

Davies  on  Ireland, 
That,  which  thou  aright 
Believ'st  so  main  to  our  success,  I  bring.  Milton. 

Main.  w.  s. 

1 .  The  gross ;  the  bulk  ;  the  greater  part. 

The  main  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  language, 
and  an  improvement  in  wisdom,  by  seeing  men. 

Locke, 

.  The  sum  ;  the  whole  ;  the  general. 

They  allowed  the  liturgy  and  governmentof  the 
church  of  England  as  to  the  main.    King  Charles. 
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These  notions  concerning  coinage  have,  for  the 
main,  been  put  into  wridng  above  twelve  months. 

Loche. 

S.  The  ocean ;  the  great  sea,  as  distin- 
guished from  bays  or  rivers. 

A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Ihitil  a  king  be  by  ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.  Shakesp. 

Where's  the  king  ? 
—Bid  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea. 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main, 
That  things  might  change.      Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

He  fell,  and  struggling  in  the  main, 
Cry'd  out  for  helping  hands,  but  cry'd  in  vain. 

Dryden. 

Say,  why  should  the  collected  main 
Itself  within  itself  contain? 
Why  to  its  caverns  should  it  sometimes  creep, 
And  with  delightful  silence  sleep  >- 
On  the  lov'd  bosom  of  its  parent  deep  ?  J 

Prior. 

4.  Violence  ;  force. 

He  'gan  advance 
With  huge  force,  and  importable  main. 
And  towards  him  with  dreadful  fury  prance, 

Spenser. 

With  might  and  main 
He  hasted  to  get  up  again.  Hudibras. 
With  mighTand  mam  they  chac'd  the  murd'rous 
fox, 

With  brazen  trumpets,  and  inflated  box,  Dryden. 

5.  [From  manus,  Lat.]    A  hand  at  dice. 

Were  it  good. 
To  set  tlie'exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  cast ;  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
In  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour  ?  Shakesp, 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away. 
We  throw  a  merry  main.  Earl  Dorset's  Song. 

Writing  is  but  just  like  dice. 
And  lucky  mains  make  people  wise  : 
That  jumbled  words,  if  fortune  throw  'em, 
Shall,  well  as  Dryden,  form  a  poem.  Prior. 

6.  The  continent. 

lu  1589  we  turned  challengers,  and  invaded  the 
main  of  Spain,    .  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

7.  A  hamper.  Ainsworth. 

Ma'inland.  n.  s.  \main  and  land.]  Con- 
tinent. Spenser  and  Dryden  seem  to 
accent  this  word  differently, 

Ne  was  it  island  then, 
But  was  ail  desolate,  and  of  some  thought 
By  sea  to  have  been  from  the  Celtick  mainland 
brouglit.  Spenser. 
Those  whom  Tyber's  holy  forests  hide. 
Or  Circe's  hills  from  the  mainland  divide. 

Dryden. 

Ma'inly.  adv.  [from  main.1 

1.  Chiefly;  principally. 

A  brutish  vice, 
Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve,  Milton. 

They  are  mainly  reducible  to  three.  More. 

The  metallick  matter  now  found  in  the  perpen- 
dicular intervals  of  the  strata,  was  originally 
lodged  in  the  bodies  of  those  strata,  being  inter- 
spersed amongst  the  matter,  whereof  the  said  strata 
mainly  consist.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hist. 

I.  Greatly ;  hugely. 

It  was  observed  by  one,  that  himself  came  hard- 
ly to  a  little  riches,  and  very  easily  to  great  riches: 
for  when  a  man's  stock  is  come  to  that,  that  lie  can 
expect  the  prime  of  markets,  and  overcome  those 
bargains,  which,  for  their  greatness,  are  few  men's 
money,  and  be  partner  in  the  industries  of  young- 
er men,  he  cannot  but  increase  mainly.  Bacon. 

Ma'inmast.  n.  s.  [main  and  mast.]  The 
chief  or  middle  mast. 

One  dire  shot 
Close  by  the  board  the  prince's  mainmast  bore. 

Dryden. 

A  Dutchman,  upon  breaking  his  leg  by  a  fall 
from  a  mainmast,  told  the  standers-by,  it  was  a 
mercy  it  was  not  his  neck.  Spectator. 

Vol.  II. 
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Ma'inpernable.    adj.    Bailable;  that 

may  be  admitted  to  give  surety. 
Ma'inpernor.  n.  s.  Surety;  bail. 

He  enforced  the  earl  himself  to  fly,  till  twenty- 
six  noblemep  became  mainpernors  for  his  appear- 
ance at  a  certain  day  ;  but  he  making  default,  the 
uttermost  advantage  was  taken  against  his  sureties. 

Dai'ies  o)i  Ireland. 

Ma'inprise,  )i.  s.  [main  and  pris,  Fr.] 
Delivery  into  the  custody  of  a  friend, 
upon  security  given  for  appearance ;  bail. 

Sir  William  Bremingham  was  executed  for  trea- 
son, though  the  earl  of  Desmond  was  left  to  ynain- 
prize.  Davies. 

Give  its  poor  entertainer  quarter; 
And,  by  discharge  or  jnainpn'se,  grant 
Deliv'ry  from  this  base  restraint.  Hudibras. 

To  Ma  inprise,  v.  a.    To  bail. 
Ma'insail.  71.  s.  [main  and  sail.]  The 
sail  of  the  main-mast. 

They  committed  themselves  unto  the  sea,  and 
hoisted  up  the  mainsail  to  the  wind,  and  made  to- 
ward shore.  Acts. 

Ma'insheet.  n.s.  [main  and  sheet.]  The 
sheet  or  sail  of  the  mainmast. 

Strike,  strike  the  top-sail  ;  let  the  mains/ieet  fly  ^ 
And  furl  your  sails.  Dryden^ 

Ma'inyard.  n.  s.  [main  and  i/ard.]  The 
yard  of  the  mainmast. 

With  sharp  liooks  they  took  hold  of  the  tackling 
which  held  the  mainyard  to  the  mast,  then  rowing 
they  cut  the  tackling,  and  brought  the  mainyard 
by  the  board.  Arbuthnut. 

To  MAINTAIN,  v.  a.  [maintenir,  Fr.] 

1.  To  preserve  ;  to  keep ;  not  to  suffer  lo 
change. 

The  ingredients  being  prescribed  in  their  sub- 
stance, maintain  the  blood  in  a  gentle  fermentation, 
reelude  oppilations,  and  mundify  it.  Harvey. 

2.  To  defend ;  to  hold  out ;  to  make  good  ; 
not  to  resign. 

This  place,  these  pledges  of  your  love,  maintain. 

Dryden. 

God  values  no  man  more  or  less,  in  placing  him 
high  or  low,  but  every  one  as  he  maintains  his  post. 

Grew's  Cosmohgia. 

3.  To  vindicate  ;  to  justify ;  to  support. 

If  any  man  of  quality  will  maintain  upon  Ed- 
ward earl  of  Glo'ster,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor, 
let  him  appear.  Shakes]). 

These  possessions  being  unlawfully  gotten,  could 
not  be  maintained  by  the  ju»t  and  honourable  law 
of  England.  Davies. 

Lord  Roberts  was  full  of  contradiction  in  his 
temper,  and  of  parts  so  much  superiour  to  any  in 
the  compan3',  that  he  could  too  well  maintain  and 
justify  those  contradictions.  Clarendon. 

Maintain 

My  right,  nor  think  the  name  of  mother  vain. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  continue ;  to  keep  up  ;  not  to  suffer 
to  cease. 

Maintain  talk  with  the  duke,  that  ray  charity 
be  not  of  him  j  erceived.        Shakesn.  King  Lear. 

Some  did  the  song,  and  some  the  clioir  maintain. 
Beneath  a  laurel  shade.  Dryden. 

5.  To  keep  up  ;  to  support  the  expence  of. 

i  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others  waining ; 
Sufficeth,  that  I  have  maintains  my  state, 
And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my  pate. 

Shakesp. 

What  concerns  it  you  if  1  wear  pearl  and  gold  ? 
1  thank  my  good  father  I  am  able  to  maintain  it. 

Shakesp. 

6.  To  support  with  the  conveniences  of 
life. 

It  was  St.  Paul's  choice  to  maintain  himself  by 
his  own  labour.  Honker. 

If  a  woman  maiiitam  her  husband,  .she  is  full  of 
anger  and  mucli  reproach  Ecclus.  xxv.  22. 
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It  is  liard  to  maintain  the  truth,  but  much  harder 
to  be  maintained  by  it.  Could  it  ever  yet  feed, 
cl(;ath,  or  defend  its  assertors  ?  South. 

7.  To  preserve  from  failure. 
Here  ten  thousand  images  remain 
Without  confusion,  and  their  rank  maintain, 

Blackmore. 

To  Mainta'in.  v.  n.    To  support  by  ar- 
guiTient ;  to  assert  as  a  tenet. 

In  tragedy  and  satire  I  maintain  against  some  of 
our  modern  criticks,  that  this  age  and  the  last 
have  excelled  the  ancients.         Dryden's  Juvenal. 

Mainta'in  ABLE.  adj.  [from  maintain.] 
Defensible  ;  justifiable. 

Being  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Bulloine,  the 
walls  sore  beaten  and  shaken,  and  scarce  maijitam- 
uble,  he  defended  the  place  against  the  Dauphin. 

Hayward. 

Mainta'iner.  n.  s.   [from  maintain.] 
Supporter  ;  cherisher. 

He  dedicates  the  work  to  Sir  Philip  Sidne3',  a 
special  maintuiner  of  all  learning. Spenser's  Pastorals. 

The  ma  ntainers  and  cherishers  of  a  regular  de- 
votion, a  true  and  decent  piety.    South's  Sermons. 

Ma'intenance.  n.  s.  [maintenanf,  Fr.] 
J ,  Supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  suste- 
nance ;  sustentation. 

It  was  St.  Paul's  choice  to  maintain  himself, 
whereas  in  living  by  the  churches  maintenance,  as 
others  did,  there  had  been  no  offence  conunitted. 

Hooker. 

God  assigned  Adam  maintenance  of  life,  and 
theii  appointed  him  a  law  to  observe.  Hooker. 

Those  of  better  fortune  not  making  learning 
their  maintenance,  take  degrees  with  little  im- 
provement, Swijt. 

2.  Support ;  protection  ;  defence. 

'J'Ik'V  knew  that  no  man  might  in  reason  take 
upon  him  to  determine  his  own  right,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  determination  proceed  in  mainte- 
nance thereof.  Hooker. 

The  beginning  and  cause  of  this  ordinance 
amongst  the  Irish  was  for  the  defence  and  mainte- 
nance of  their  lands  in  their  posterity. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 

3.  Continuance  ;  security  from  failure. 

Whatsoever  is  granted  to  the  church  for  God's 
honour,  and  the  maintenance  of  his  service,  is 
granted  to  God,  South, 

Ma'intop.  n.s.  [main  and  top.]  The 
top  of  the  mainmast. 

From  their  mamtop  joyful  news  ihey  hear 
Of  ships,  which  by  their  mould  bring  new  sup- 
plies. Dryden. 
Dictys  could  the  maintop-mast  bestride. 
And  down  the  ropes  with  active  vigour  slide. 

Addison. 

Ma'jor,  adj.  [major,  Lat.] 

1.  Greater  in  number,  quantity,  or  extent. 

They  bind  none,  no  not  though  they  be  many, 
saving  only  when  they  are  the  major  part  of  a  ge- 
neral assembly,  and  then  their  voices  being  more 
in  number,  must  oversway  their  judgments  who 
are  fewer.  _  Hooker. 

The  true  meridian  is  a  major  circle  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  world  and  the  zenith  of 
any  place,  exactly  dividing  the  east  from  the  west. 

Brown. 

In  common  discourse  we  denominate  persons 
and  things  according  to  the  major  part  of  their 
character  :  he  is  to  be  called  a  wise  man  who  has 
but  few  follies.  Il'aits's  Logick. 

2.  Greater  in  dignity. 

Fall  Greek,  fall  fame,  honour,  or  go,  or  stay. 
My  major  vow  lies  here.  Shakesp. 

Ma'jor.  n.  s. 

1 .  The  officer  above  the  captain  ;  the  low- 
est field  officer, 

2.  A  mayor  or  head  officer  of  a  town.  Ob- 
solete. 
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3.  Tlie  first  proposition  of  a  syllogism;, 

containing  some  generality. 

The  major  of  our  author's  argument  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  material  ingredients  of  bodies. 

4.  Major-general.  The  general  officer  of 
the  second  rank. 

Major-general  Ravignan  returned  with  the 
French  kuig's  answer.  Tatler. 

5.  Major-domo,  n.  s.  \majeur  dome,  Fr.] 
One  who  holds  occasionally  the  place 
of  master  of  the  house. 

Majora'tion.  U.S.  [from  major.]  En- 
crease  ;  enlargement. 

'J'here  be  five  ways  of  majoration  of  sounds  : 
enclosure  simple  ;  enclosure  with  dilatation  ;  com- 
munication; reflection  concurrent ;  and  approach 
to  the  sensory.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Majo  rity,  n.  s.  [from  major.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  greater. 

It  is  not  plurality  of  parts  without  majority  of 
parts  that  maketh  the  total  greater.    Grew's  Cosm, 

2.  The  greater  number,  [majoi'ite,  Fr.] 

Tt  was  highly  probable  the  majority  would  be  so 
wise  as  to  espouse  that  cause  which  was  most 
agreeable  to  the  publick  weal,  and  by  that  means 
hinder  a  sedition.  iddison. 

Als  in  senates  so  in  schools. 
Majority  of  voices  rules.  Prior. 

Decent  executions  keep  the  world  in  awe  ;  for 
that  reason  the  majority  of  mankind  ought  to  be 
hanged  every  year.  Arhuthnot. 

^.  [From  majores,  Lat.'J  Ancestry. 

Of  evil  parents  an  evil  generation,  a  posterity 
not  unlike  their  majority  ;  of  mischievous  proge- 
nitors, a  venomous  and  destructive  progeny. 

Brown. 

k  Full  age  ;  end  of  minority. 

During  tlie  infancy  of  Henry  the  Hid,  the  ba- 
rons were  troubled  in  expelling  the  French  :  but 
this  prince  was  no  sooner  come  to  his  majority,  but 
the  barons  raised  a  cruel  war  against  hira.  Davies. 

5.  First  rank.  Obsolete. 

Douglas,  whose  high  deeds, 
Whose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arms. 
Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority, 
And  military  title  capital.  Shakesp.  Hen. 

6.  The  office  of  a  major. 
Maize,  or  Indian  Wheat,  n.  s. 

The  wliule  maize  plant  lias  the  appearance  of  a 
reed.  This  plant  is  propagated  in  England  c>nly 
as  a  curiosity,  but  in  America  it  is  the  principal 
support  of  the  inhabitants,  and  consequently  pro- 
pagated with  great  care.  Miller. 

Mailt  affords  a  very  strong  nourishment,  but 
more  viscous  than  wheat.     Arhuthnot  on  Aliments. 

To  Make.  v.  a.  [macan.  Sax.  machen,  Ger. 
maken,  Dut.] 

1.  To  create. 

Let  us  ma/te  man  in  our  image.  Geri.  i.  26. 

The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself. 

Prov.  xvi.  4. 

Reraember'st  thou 
Thv  mahinz,  while  the  Maker  gave  thee  being  ? 
'         ^  Mittm. 

2.  To  form  of  materials. 

He  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he 
had  made  it  a  molten  calf.  Eiod.  xxxii.  4. 

God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 

Acts. 

We  have  no  other  measure,  save  one  of  the 
moon,  but  are  artificially  made  out  of  these  by 
compounding  or  dividing  them.  Holder. 

3.  To  compose :  as,  parts,  materials,  or  in- 
gredients. 

One  of  ray  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him  ; 
Who,  almost  dead  fur  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message.  Shahesp. 

The  hcav'ii,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  boundless 
sea. 

Make  but  one  temple  for  theDeity.  Waller.. 
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a  pi[it  of  salt  of  tartar,  exposed  unto  a  moist 
air,  will  make  more  liquor  than  the  former  measure 
will  contain.  Browyi. 

4.  To  form  by  art  what  is  not  natural. 

There  lavish  nature,  in  her  best  attire, 
Pours  forth  sweet  odours,  and  alluring  sights  ; 
And  art  wilh  her  contending,  doth  aspire 
T'  excel  the  natural  with  made  delights.  Spenser. 

5.  To  produce  or  effect  as  the  agent. 

If  I  suspect  without  cause,  why  then  mafce  sport 
at  me  ;  then  let  me  be  your  jest.  Shakesp. 

When  their  hearts  were  merry  they  said.  Call 
for  Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sport.  Jndges. 

Give  unto  Solomon  a  perfect  heart  to  build  the 
palace  for  the  which  I  have  made  i)rovision. 

1  Chron.  xxix.  19. 

Thou  hast  set  signs  and  wonders  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  hast  made  thee  a  name.  Jer.  xxxii.  20. 

Joshua  made  peace,  and  made  a  league  with 
them.  Joshua. 

Both  combine 
To  make  their  greatness  by  the  fall  of  man.  Dryd. 

Egypt,  mad  with  superstition  grown, 
Makes  gods  of  monsters.  Tate's  Juvenal. 

6.  To  produce  as  a  cause. 

Wealth  maketh  many  friends  ;  but  the  poor  is 
separated  from  his  neighbour.  Prcv.  xix.  4. 

A  man's  gift  maketh  room  for  him,  and  bringeth 
him  before  great  men.  Prov.  xviii.  16. 

'i'he  child  taught  to  believe  any  occurrence  to 
be  a  good  or  evil  omen,  or  any  day  of  the  week 
lucky,  hath  a  wide  inroad  made  upon  the  sound- 
ness of  his  understanding.  Watts. 

7.  To  do ;  to  perform ;  to  practise ;  to  use 
in  action. 

Though  she  appear  honest  to  me,  yet  in  other 
places  she  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far,  that  there  is 
shrewd  construction  made  of  her.  Shakesp. 

She  made  haste,  and  let  down  her  pitcher. 

Gen.  xxiv.  46. 

We  made  prayer  unto  our  God.  Neh.  iv.  9. 
He  shall  make  a  speedy  riddance  of  all  in  the 
land.  Zephaniah. 
They  all  began  to  make  excuse  Luke  xiv  18. 
It  hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia 
to  make  a  certain  contribution  for  the  poor. 

Rom.  XV.  26. 

The  Venetians,  provoked  by  the  Turk  with 
divers  injuries,  botii  by  sea  and  land,  resolved, 
without  delay,  to  make  war  likewise  upon  him. 

Knolles. 

Such  musick  as  before  was  never  made, 
But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  mornir.g  sung. 

Milton. 

All  the  actions  of  his  life  were  ripped  up  and 
surveyed,  and  all  miilicious  glosses  made  upon  all 
he  had  said,  and  all  he  had  done.  Clarendon. 

Says  Carneades,  since  neither  you  nor  I  love 
repetitions,  I  shall  not  now  make  any  of  what  else 
was  urged  against  Theniistius,  Boyle. 

The  Phoenicians  made  claim  to  this  man  as  theirs, 
and  attributed  to  hira  the  invention  of  letters. 

Hale. 

What  hope,  O  Pantheus  !  whither  can  we  run 
Where  make  a  stand  ?  and  what  may  yet  be  done  > 

Dryden. 

While  merchants  make  long  voyages  by  sea 
To  get  estates,  he  cuts  a  shorter  way.  Dryden. 

To  what  end  did  Ulysses  mafce  that  jouniev  ? 
jEneas  undertook  it  by  the  commandment  of  his 
father's  ghost.  Dryden. 

He  that  will  make  a  good  use  of  any  part  of  his 
life,  must  allow  a  large  portion  of  it  to  recreation. 

Locke. 

Make  some  request,  and  I, 
Whate'erit  be,  with  that  request  comply.^ddisiwi. 

Were  it  permitted,  he  should  make  the  tour  of 
the  whole  system  of  the  sun.  Arhuthnot. 

8.  To  cause  to  have  any  quality. 

She  may  give  so  much  credit  to  her  own  laws, 
as  to  make  their  sentence  weightier  than  aiiy  bare 
and  naked  conceit  to  the  contrary.  Hooker. 

1  will  make  your  cities  waste.        Lev.  xxvi.  31. 

Her  husband  hath  utterly  made  them  void  on 
the  day  lie  heard  them.  _     Numb.  xxx.  12. 

When  he  had  made  a  convenient  room,  he  set  it 
in  a  wall,  and  made  it  fast  with  iron.  Wis.  xiii.  15. 
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He  made  the  water  wine.  John  iv.  46. 

He  was  the  more  inflamed  with  the  desire  of 
battle  with  W aller,  to  make  even  all  accounts. 

Clarendon. 

I  bred  you  up  to  arms,  rais'd  you  to  power. 
Permitted  you  to  fight  for  this  usurper  ; 
All  to  make  sure  the  vengeance  of  this  day, 
W  hich  even  this  day  has  ruin'd.  Dryden, 

In  respect  of  actions  within  the  reach  of  such  a 
power  in  him,  a  man  seems  as  free  as  it  is  possible 
for  freedom  to  make  him,  Locke. 

9.  To  bring  into  any  state  or  condition. 

I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh.  Exod.  vii.  1. 
Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up  to 
meet  Israel.  Genesis. 
Who  made  thee  a  prince  and  a  judge  over  us? 

Eiodus  ii. 

Ye  have  troubled  me  to  make  me  to  stink  among 
the  inhabitants.  Gen.  xxxiv.  30. 

He  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant.  Phil.  ii.  7. 

He  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel.  John  i.  31. 

Though  I  be  free  from  all  men,  yet  have  I  made 
myself  servant  unto  all,  that  I  might  gain  the 
more.  1  Cor.  ix.  19. 

He  hath  made  me  a  by-word  of  the  people. 

Job  xvii.  6. 

Make  ye  him  drunken  ;  for  he  magnified  him- 
self against  the  Lord.  Jer.  xlviii.  26. 

Joseph  was  not  willing  to  make  her  a  publick 
example.  Matthew  i.  19. 

By  the  assistance  of  this  faculty  we  have  ail 
those  ideas  in  our  understandings,  whicli,  though 
we  do  not  actually  contemplate,  yet  we  can  bring 
in  sight,  and  make  appear  again,  and  be  the  (ob- 
jects of  our  thoughts.  Locke. 

The  liacedemonians  trained  up  their  children  to 
hate  drunkenness  by  bringing  a  drunken  man  into 
their  company,  and  shewing  them  what  a  beast 
he  made  of  himself.  Watts. 

1 0.  To  form  ;  to  settle  ;  to  establish. 

Those  who  are  wise  in  courts. 
Make  friendships  with  the  ministers  of  state, 


Nor  seek  the  ruins  of  a  wretched  exile. 


Rome, 


11,  To  hold  ;  to  keep. 

Deep  in  a  cave  the  sybil  makes  abode.  Dryden, 

1  "2.  To  secure  from  distress ;  to  establish  in 
riches  or  happiness. 

He  hath  given  her  this  monumental  ring,  and 
thinks  himself  modem  the  unchaste  composition. 

Shakesp. 

This  is  the  night. 
That  either  makes  me,  or  foredoes  me  quite.  Shak. 

Each  element  his  dread  command  obeys. 
Who  makes  or  ruins  with  a  smile  or  frown, 

Who  as  by  one  he  did  our  nation  raise. 
So  now  he  with  another  pulls  us  down.  Dryden. 

13.  To  suffer  ;  to  incur. 

The  loss  was  private  that  I  made  ; 
'Twas  but  myself  1  lost ;  I  lost  no  legions.  Dryd. 

He  accuseth  Neptune  unjustly,  who  makes  ship- 
wreck a  second  time  Baeon. 

14.  To  commit. 

I  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor  sickness  in  ex- 
cuse of  the  faults  which  1  have  made.  Dryden. 

15.  To  compel ;  to  force  ;  to  constrain. 

That  the  soul  in  a  sleeping  man  should  be  this 
moment  busy  a  thinking,  and  the  next  moment 
in  a  waking  man  not  remember  those  thoughts, 
would  need  some  better  proof  than  bare  assertion 
to  make  it  be  believed.  Locke. 

They  should  be  made  to  rise  at  their  early  hour; 
but  great  care  should  be  taken  in  waking  them, 
that  it  be  not  done  hastily.  Locke. 

16.  To  do  :  in  this  sense  it  is  used  only  in 

interrogation. 

He  may  ask  this  civil  question, — Friend  ! 
What  dost  tiiou  make  a  sliipboard  ?  to  what  end  ? 

Dryden. 

Gomez  !  what  mak'st  thou  liere  with  a  whole 
brotherhood  of  city-bailifFs  ?  Dryd.  Spanish  Fryar. 


17.  To  raise  as  profit  from  any  thing. 
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He's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  pepper ;  of 
which  he  made  live  marks  ready  money.  Shakesp. 
Did  1  make  a  gain  of  yoii  by  any  of  them  1  sent  ? 

2  Corinthians. 

If  Aiik^tes,  a  negligent  prince,  made  so  mucli, 
what  must  now  tlie  Romans  make,  who  govern  it 
so  wisely  ?  Arbuthnot. 

If  it  is  meant  of  the  value  of  tlie  purchase,  it 
was  very  high  ;  it  being  hardly  possible  to  make 
so  much  of  land,  unless  it  was  reckoned  at  a  very 
low  price.  Arbuthnot. 

18.  To  reach  ;  to  tend  to  ;  to  arrive  at:  a 
kind  of  sea  term. 

Acosta  recordeth,  they  that  sail  in  the  middle 
can  make  no  land  of  either  side.  Bromi's  Vulg.  Err. 

I've  jnnde  tlie  port  already. 
And  laugh  securely  at  the  lazy  storm.  Dryden. 

They  ply  their  shatter'd  oars 
To  nearest  land,  and  make  the  Lybian  shoars.Dr^/. 

Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  tliee. 
While  gentle  zephyrs  play  in  prosp'rous  gales  ; 
But  would  forsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shoar. 
When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar  ? 

Prior. 

J  9-  To  gain. 

The  wind  came  about,  and  settled  in  the  west 
for  many  days,  so  as  we  could  make  little  or  no 
way.  Bacon. 

I  have  made  w  ay 
To  some  Phi'istian  lords,  with  whom  to  treat. 

Milton. 

Now  mark  a  little  why  Virgil  is  so  much  con- 
cerned to  make  this  marriage  ;  it  was  to  make  way 
for  the  divorce  which  he  intended  afterwards. 

♦  Dryden'i  JEneid. 

20.  To  force ;  to  gain  by  force. 
Rugged  rocks  are  interpos'd  in  vain  ; 

He  makes  his  way  o'er  mountains,  and  contemns 
Unruly  torrents  and  unforded  streams.  Dryden. 

The  stone  wall  which  divides  China  from  Tar- 
tary,  is  reckoned  nine  hundred  miles  long,  run- 
ning over  rocks,  and  ma/cino- way  for  rivers  through 
miglity  arches.  Temple. 

21.  To  exhibit. 

^^  lleu  thou  makest  a  dinner,  call  not  thy  friends 
but  the  poor.  Lufce  xiv.  12. 

22.  To  pay  ;  to  give. 

He  shall  viake  amends  for  the  harm  that  he  hath 
done.  Leviticus. 

23.  To  put;  to  place. 

You  must  make  a  great  difference  between  Her- 
cnles's  labours  by  Fand,  and  Jason's  voyage  by 
sea  for  the  golden  fleece.  Bacon. 

2 1.  To  turn  lo  some  use. 

Whate'er  they  catch. 
Their  fury  makes  an  instrument  of  war.  Dryden. 

25.  To  incline  to  ;  to  dispose  to. 

It  is  not  requisite  they  should  destroy  our  rea- 
son, that  is,  to  make  us  rely  on  the  strength  of  na- 
ture, when  she  is  least  able  to  relieve  us.  Brown. 

26.  To  effect  as  an  argument. 

Seeing  they  judge  this  to  make  nothing  in  the 
world  for  them.  Hooker. 

You  conceive  you  have  no  more  to  do  than, 
having  found  the  principal  word  in  a  concordance, 
introduce  as  mucn  of  tlie  verse  as  will  serve  your 
turn,  though  in  reality  it  ma/ces  nothing  for  you. 

Swift 

27.  To  represent ;  to  show. 

He  is  not  that  goose  and  ass  that  Valla  would 
make  him.  Baker. 

28.  To  constitute. 

Our  desires  carry  the  mind  out  to  absent  good, 
according  to  the  necessity  which  we  thrnk  there  is 
of  it,  to  the  making  or  encrease  of  our  happiness. 

Locke. 

29. '  To  amount  to. 

Whatsoever  they  weie,  it  maketh  no  matter  to 
me  ■■  God  acceptetli  no  man's  person.   Gal.  ii.  16. 

SO,  To  mould  ;  to  form. 

Lye  not  erect  but  hollow,  which  is  in  the  making 
of  the  bed  ,•  iw  with  the  legs  gathered  up,  which 
is  the  more  wholesome.  Bacon. 
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Some  undeserved  fault 
I'll  find  about  the  rna/cjno;  of  the  bed.  Shakesp. 

They  mow  fern  green,  and  buniini:  of  them  to 
ashes,  make  the  ashes  up  into  balls  with  a  little 
water.  Mortimer. 

31.  To  make  away.    To  kill ;  to  destroy. 
He  will  not  let  slip  any  ad>vantage  to  make  away 

him  whose  just  title,  ennobled  by  courage  and 
goodness,  may  one  day  shake  the  seat  of  a  never- 
secure  tyranny.  "  Sidney. 

Clarence  was,  by  practice  of  evil  persons  about 
the  king  his  brother,  called  theuceaway,  and  soon 
after,  by  sinister  means,  was  clean  made  an^ay. 

Spe7iser  on  Ireland. 
He  may  have  a  likely  guess, 
How  these  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother. 

Shakesp. 

Trajan  would  say  of  the  vain  jealousy  of  princes 
that  seek  to  make  away  those  that  aspire  to  their 
succession,  that  there  was  never  king  that  did  put 
to  death  his  successor.  Bacon. 

My  mother  I  slew  at  my  very  birtli,  and  since 
ha^  e  made  away  two  of  her  brothers,  and  haply  to 
make  way  for  the  purposes  of  others  against  my- 
self. Hayward. 

Give  poets  leave  to  make  themselves  away.  Rose. 

What  multitude  of  infants  have  been  made 
away  by  those  who  brought  them  into  the  world  ! 

Addison. 

32.  To  make  away.    To  transfer. 

Debtors, 
When  the}'  never  mean  to  pay. 
To  some  friend  make  all  away.  Waller, 

33.  To  make  account.    To  reckon  ;  to  be- 
lieve. 

They  made  no  account  but  that  the  navy  should 
be  absolutely  master  of  the  seas. 

Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

34.  To  make  account  of.    To  esteem ;  to 
regard. 

35.  To  make  free  with.    To  treat  without 
ceremony. 

The  same  who  have  made  free  with  the  greatest 
names  in  church  and  state,  and  exposed  to  the 
world  the  private  misfortunes  of  families.fliinciaf/. 
3f).  To  make  good.    To  maintain  ;  to  de- 
fend ;  to  justify. 

The  grand  master,  guarded  with  a  company  of 
most  valiant  knights,  drove  them  out  again  by 
force,  and  made  good  the  place.  KnoUes,. 

When  he  comes  to  make  good  his  confident  un- 
dertaking, he  is  fain  to  say  things  that  agree  very 
little  with  one  another.  Boiite. 

I'll  either  die,  or  I'll  make  good  the  place.  Dri/d. 

As  for  this  other  argument,  that  by  pursuing 
one  single  theme  they  gain  an  advantage  to  ex 
press,  and  work  up,  the  passions,  1  wish  any  ex- 
ample he  could  bring  from  them  could  make  it 
gfod.  Dryden. 

I  will  add  what  the  same  author  subjoins  to  make 
good  his  foregoing  remark.        Locke  on  Education. 

37.  To  make  good.    To  fulfil ;  to  accom- 
plish. 

This  letter  doth  mate  goo(f  the  friar's  words. S/iafc. 

38.  To  make  light  of.    To  consider  as  of 
no  consequence. 

They  made  light  of  it,  and  went  their  ways. 

Malth.  xxii. 

39.  To  make  love.    To  court ;  to  play  the 
gallant. 

*  How  happy  each  of  the  sexes  would  be,  if  there 
was  a  window  in  the  breast  of  every  one  that  makes 
or  receives  love.  Addison, 

4-0.  To  make  merry.    To  feast ;  to  partake 
of  an  entertainment, 

A  hundred  pound  or  two,  to  make  merry  withal 

Shakesp, 

The  king  went  to  Latham,  to  make  merry  with 
his  mother  and  the  earl.  Bacon's  Hen.  Vll. 

A  gentleman  and  his  wife  will  ride  to  make  merry 
with  his  neighbour,  and  after  a  day  those  two  go 
to  a  tliird  ;  in  which  progress  they  encrease  like 
snowballs,  till  through  their  burthensomt-  weight 
they  break.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall, 
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4>l.  To  make  much  of.    To  cherish  ;  to 
foster. 

'I'lic  king  hearing  of  their  adventure,  suddenly 
falls  to  take  pride  in  mo/fing  rauc/i  0/' them,  extol- 
ling them  with  infinite  praises.  Sidney. 

The  bird  is  dead 
That  we  have  made  so  jnuch  on  '.  Shakes}). Cymbeline. 

Il  is  good  discretion  not  to  make  too  much  of  any 
man  at  the  first.  Bacon's  Essays. 

Tiie  easy  and  the  lazy  make  much  nf'  the  gout ; 
and  yet  7miking  much  0/' themselves  too,  they  take 
care  to  carry  it  presently  to  bed,  and  keep  it  warm. 

Temple. 

42.  To  make  of.   What  to  make  of,  is,  how 
to  understand. 

That  they  should  have  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages and  affairs  of  those  that  lie  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  them,  was  a  thing  we  could  not  tell 
what  lo  make  of.  Bacon, 

I  past  the  summer  here  at  Nimmeguen,  with- 
out the  least  remembrance  of  what  had  happened 
to  me  in  the  spring,  till  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, and  then  I  began  to  feel  a  pain  I  knew  not 
what  to  make  of,  in  the  same  joint  of  my  other 
foot.  Temple. 

There  is  another  statue  in  brass  of  Apollo,  with 
a  modern  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  which  I 
ki-ow  n()t  what  to  make  uf.  Addison. 

I  desired  he  wuuld  let  tne  see  his  book  :  he 
did  so,  smiling  :  I  could  not  make  any  thing  o/'it. 

Tatler, 

Upon  one  side  were  huge  pieces  of  iron,  cut 
into  strange  figures,  which  we  know  not  what  to 
make  if.  Swift. 

43.  To  make  of.    To  produce  from  ;  to 
effect. 

1  am  astonished,  that  those  who  have  appeared 
against  this  paper  have  made  so  very  little  0/  it. 

Addison. 

44.  To  make  of.  To  consider  ;  to  account ; 
to  esteem. 

Makes  she  no  more  of  me  than  of  a  slave  ?  Dryd, 

45.  To  make  of.    To  cherish ;  to  foster. 
Not  used. 

Xaycus  was  wonderfully  beloved,  and  made  of, 
by  the  Turkish  merchants,  whose  language  he  had 
learned.  Knolles. 

4S.  To  make  over.    To  settle  in  the  hands 
of  trustees. 

Widows,  who  have  tried  one  lover, 
Trust  none  again  till  th'  have  made  over.  Hudihras. 

The  wise  betimes  make  ovKr  their  estates. 
Make  o'er  thy  honour  by  a  deed  of  trust. 
And  give  me  seizure  of  the  mighty  wealth.  Dryd. 

47.  To  moke  over.    To  transfer. 

The  second  mercy  made  over  to  us  by  the  second 
covenant,  is  ilie  promise  of  pardon.  Hummond, 

Age  and  youth  cannot  be  made  over  :  nothing  but 
tin'e  can  take  away  years,  ur  give  them.  Collier. 

My  waist  is  reduced  to  the  depth  of  four  inches 
oy  what  I  have  already  made  over  to  my  neck. 

Addison  s  Guardian. 

Moor,  to  whom  that  patent  was  made  over,  was 
forced  to  leave  oif  coining  Swift. 

48.  To  make  cut.    To  clear;  to  explain  ; 
to  clear  to  one's  self. 

Make  out  the  rest. — I  am  disorder'd  so, 
I  know  not  farther  what  to  say  or  dp.  Dryden. 

Antiquaries  make  out  the  most  ancient  medals 
from  a  letter  with  great  dilBculty  to  be  discerned. 

Feltmi. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  difficult  to  make  out  the 
bills  of  fare  for  some  suppers.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

49.  To  make  out.    To  prove  ;  to  evince. 

There  is  no  truth  which  a  man  may  more  evi- 
dently make  out  to  himself,  than  the  existence  of  a 
God.  Locke. 

Though  they  are  not  self-evident  principles,  yet 
what  may  be  made  out  from  them  by  a  wary  de- 
duction, may  be  depended  on  as  certain  and  in- 
fallible truths.  Locke. 

Men  of  wit  and  parts,  but  of  short  thoughts 
and  little  meditation,  distrust  every  thing  for 
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fiction  that  is  not  the  dictate  of  sense,  or  made  out 
immediately  to  their  senses.  Burnet. 

We  are  to  vindicate  the  just  providence  of  God 
in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  to  endeavour, 
as  well  as  we  can,  upon  an  imperfect  view  of 
things,  to  make  out  the  beautj'  and  harmony  of  all 
the  seeming  discords  and  irregularities  of  tl;e  di- 
vine administration.  TiUotso7is  Sermoiis. 

Scaliger  hath  made  out,  that  the  history  of  Troy 
was  no  more  the  invention  of  Homer  than  of  Vir- 
gil. Dryden, 

In  the  passages  from  divines,  most  of  the  rea- 
sonings which  make  out  both  my  propositions  are 
already  suggested.  Atterhury. 

I  ttare  engage  to  mahe  it  out,  that  they  will  have 
their  full  principal  and  interest  at  six  percent.Sioj/t. 

50.  To  make  sure  of.    To  consider  as  cer- 
tain. 

They  made  as  sure  of  health  and  life,  as  if  both 
of  them  were  at  their  disposal.  Dryden. 

b\ .  To  make  sure  of  .    To  secure  to  one's 
possession. 

But  whether  marriage  bring  joy  or  sorrow, 
Make  sure  o/"this  day,  and  hang  to-morrow.  Dryd. 

52.  To  make  up.  To  get  together. 

How  will  the  farmer  be  able  to  make  jip  his  rent 
at  quarter-day  ?  Locke. 

53.  To  make  up.    To  reconcile;  to  com- 
pose. 

I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  n-.t  make  up  a 
(juarrel.  Shahcsj). 

5  i.  7  0  make  up.    To  repair. 

I  sought  for  a  man  among  them  that  should 
make  tip  the  hedge,  and  stand  in  the  gap  before 
me  for  the  land.  Ezekiel. 

b5.  To  compose,  as  ingredients. 

These  are  the  lineaments  of  flatterj',  wbicb  do 
together  make  vp  a  face  of  most  extreme  deformity. 

Government  o  f  the  Tongue. 

He  is  to  encounter  an  enemy  made  up  of  wiles 
and  stratagems;  an  old  serpent,  a  long  experi- 
enced deceiver.  South. 

Zeal  should  be  jTiorfeitp. of  the  largest  measures 
of  spiritual  love,  desire,  hope,  hatred,  grief,  in- 
dignation. Spralt. 

Oh  he  was  all  made  up  of  love  and  charms  ; 
Whatever  maid  could  wish,  or  man  admue. Addis. 

Harlequin's  part  is  made  up  of  blunders  and 
absurdities.  Addison. 

Vires,  figs,  oranges,  almonds,  olives,  myrtles, 
and  fields  of  corn,  mafce  up  the  most  delightful 
little  laiidskip.  Addison. 

Old  mould'ring  urns,  racks,  daggers,  and  distress 
]\lake  up  the  frightful  horror  of  tlie  place.  Garth. 

The  parties  among  us  are  made  up  on  one  side 
of  moderate  whigs,  and  on  the  other  of  jiresby- 
teriaiis.  Swijt. 

56.  To  make  up.    To  shape. 

Acatapotium  is  a  medicine  swallowed  solid,  and 
most  commonly  inade  up  in  pills. /trfcutAnot  on  Coins. 

57-  To  make  up.  To  supply  ;  to  make  less 
deficient. 

Whatsoever,  to  make  up  the  doctrine  of  man's 
salvation,  is  added  as  in  supply  of  the  scripture's 
insufficiency,  we  reject  it.  Hooker. 

I  borrowed  that  celebrated  name  for  an  evidence 
to  my  subject,  that  so  what  was  wanting  in  my 
proof  might  be  made  up  in  the  example.  Glanville. 

Thus  think  the  crowd,  who,  eager  to  engage, 
Take  quickly  fire,  ajid  kindle  into  rage ; 
A\  ho  ne'er  consider,  but  without  a  pause 
Make  lip  in  passion  what  they  want  in  cause. Dryd. 

If  his  roniantick  disposition  transport  him  so  far 
as  to  expect  little  or  nothing  from  this,  he  might 
however  hope,  that  the  principals  would  make  it 
np  in  dignity  and  respect.  SwiJt. 

58.  To  compensate  ;  to  balance. 

If  they  retrench  any  the  smaller  particulars  in 
their  ordinary  expence,  it  will  easily  make  up  the 
halfpenny  a-day  which  we  have  now  under  consi- 
deration. Addison's  Spectator. 

Thus  wisely  she  makes  tip  her  time, 
Mis-spent  wlien  youth  was  in  its  prime.  Granville. 
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There  must  needs  be  another  state  io  makeup 
the  iuequalilics  of  this,  and  to  salve  all  irregular 
appearances.  Atterhury. 
59.  To  make  up.    To  settle  ;  to  adjust. 

'J'he  reasons  you  alledge,  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper'd  blood. 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 
'Twixt  right  and  wrong.  Shak.  Troilusand  Cressida. 

Though  all  at  once  canrot 
See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each. 
Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flow'r  of  all. 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran.     Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

He  was  to  make  up  his  accoimts  with  his  lord, 
and  by  an  easy  undiscoverable  cheat  he  could  pro- 
vide against  the  impending  distress. Roo-m's  Serm. 

fiO.  To  make  up.  To  accomplish  ;  to  con- 
clude ;  to  complete. 

There  is  doubt  how  far  we  are  to  proceed  by 
collection  before  the  full  and  complete  measure  of 
things  necessary  be  made  up.  Hooker. 

Is  not  the  lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ' 
— 1  know  she  is  not ;  for  this  match  made  up, 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  nmch.  Shak. 

On  Wednesday  the  general  account  is  inade  up 
and  printed,  and  on  Thursday  published.  Graunt. 

This  life  is  a  scene  of  vanity,  that  soon  passes 
away,  and  affords  no  solid  satisfaction  but  in  the 
consciousness  of  doing  well,  and  in  the  hopes  of 
another  life  :  this  is  what  I  can  say  upon  expe- 
rience, and  what  you  will  find  to  be  true  when 
you  come  to  make  up  the  account.  Locke. 

G 1 .  This  is  one  of  the  words  so  frequently 
occurring,  and  used  with  so  much  lati- 
tude, that  its  whole  extent  is  not  easily 
comprehended,  nor  are  its  attenuated  and 
fugitive  meanings  easily  caught  and  re- 
strained. The  original  sense,  including 
either  production  or  formation,  may  be 
traced  through  all  the  varieties  of  appli- 
cation. 

To  Make.  v.  n. 

I.  To  tend  ;  to  travel ;  to  go  any  way. 

Oh  me,  lieutenant!  what  villains  have  done 
this 

— I  think,  that  one  of  them  is  hereabouts. 

And  cannot  make  away.  Shakesp. 

1  do  beseech  your  majesty  makeup, 
Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends.  Shak. 

The  earl  of  Lincoln  resolved  to  make  on  where 
the  khig  was,  to  give  him  battle,  and  marched  to- 
wards Newark.  Bacon. 

There  made  forth  to  us  a  small  boat,  with  about 
eight  jiersons  in  it.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

Warily  provide,  that  while  we  make  forth  to 
that  which  is  better,  we  meet  not  with  that  which 
is  worse.  Bacon's  Essays. 

A  wonderful  erroneous  observation  that  maketh 
about,  is  commonly  received  contrary  to  experi- 
ence. Bacon. 

Make  on,  upon  the  heads 
Of  men,  struck  down  like  piles,  to  reach  the  lives 
Of  Ihosc  remain  and  stand.    Ben  Jonson's  Catiline. 

The  Moors,  terrified  with  the  hideous  cry  of 
the  soldiers  making  towards  land,  were  easily 
beaten  from  the  shore.  Knolles. 

When  they  set  out  from  mount  Sinai  they  made 
northward  unto  Rishmah. 

Broion's  Vulgar  Errours. 
Some  speedy  way  for  passage  must  be  found  : 
Ma/v-e  to  the  city  by  the  postern  gate.  Dryden. 
The  bull 

His  easier  conquest  proudly  did  forego  ; 
And  making  at  him  with  a  furious  bound. 
From  his  bent  forehead  aim'd  a  double  wound. 

Dryden. 

Too  late  young  Turnus  the  delusion  found 
Far  on  the  sea,  still  making  from  the  ground. Dri/d. 

A  man  of  a  disturbed  brain  seeing  in  the  street 
one  of  those  lads  that  used  to  vex  him,  stepped 
into  a  cutler's  shop,  and  seizing  on  a  naked  sword 
made  after  the  boy.  Locke. 

Seeing  a  country  gentleman  trotting  before  me 
with  a  spaniti  by  fiis  horse's  side,  1  made  up  to 
him.  Addison. 
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The  French  king  makes  at  us  directly,  and  keeps 
a  king  by  him  to  set  over  us.  Addison. 

A  monstrous  boar  rusht  forth  ;  his  baleful  eyes 
Shot  glaring  fire,  and  his  stiff-pointed  bristles 
Rose  high  upon  his  back  ;  at  me  he  made. 
Whetting  his  tusks.  Smith's  Phedra  and  Hippolitus. 

2.  To  contribute  ;  to  have  effect. 

Whatsoever  makes  nothing  to  your  subject,  and 
is  improper  to  it,  admit  not  into  your  work. 

Dryden. 

Blinded  he  is  by  the  love  of  himself  to  believe 
that  the  riglit  is  wrong,  and  wrong  is  right,  when 
it  makes  for  his  own  advantage.  Swif  t. 

3.  To  operate  ;  to  act  as  a  proof  or  argu- 
ment, or  cause. 

Where  neither  the  evidence  of  any  law  divine, 
nor  the  strength  of  any  invincible  argument,  other- 
wise found  out  by  the  light  of  reason,  nor  any  not- 
able publick  inconvenience  doth  make  against  that 
which  our  own  laws  ecclesiastical  have  instituted 
for  the  ordering  of  these  affairs  ;  the  very  autho- 
rity of  the  church  itself  sufficeth.  Hooker. 

j'hat  which  should  make  for  them  must  prove, 
that  men  ought  not  to  make  laws  for  church  re- 
gimen, but  only  keep  those  laws  which  in  scrip- 
ture they  find  made.  Hooker. 

It  is  very  needful  to  be  known,  and  makethAm- 
to  the  right  of  the  war  against  him.  Spenser. 

Let  us  follow  after  the  things  which  make  for 
peace.  Romans. 

Perkin  Warbeck  fijiding  that  time  and  tempo- 
rising, which,  whilst  his  practices  were  covert, 
made  for  him,  did  now,  when  they  were  discover- 
ed, rather  make  against  him,  resolved  to  try  some 
exploit  upon  England.  Bacon's  Hen.  VII. 

A  thing  may  make  to  my  present  purpose. Bo]//e. 

It  makes  to  this  purpose,  that  the  liglit  conserv- 
ing stones  in  Italy  must  be  set  in  the  sun  before 
they  retain  light.  Dighij. 

What  avails  it  to  me  to  acknowledge,  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  do  him  right  in  any  line  ;  for 
even  my  own  confession  makes  against  me. 

Dryden's  Dedication  to  the  Mneid. 

4.  To  shew  ;  to  appear ;  to  carry  appear- 
ance. 

Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beat- 
en before  ihera  and  fled.  Josh.  viii.  15. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  your  friends,  that 
you  make  as  if  you  hanged  yourself,  and  they  will 
give  it  out  that  you  arc  quite  dead.  Arhuthnot. 

5.  To  make  away  with.  To  destroy ;  to 
kill ;  to  make  away.  This  phrase  is  im- 
proper. 

The  women  of  Greece  were  seized  with  an  un- 
accountable melancholy,  which  disposed  several 
of  them  to  make  au-ay  with  themselves.  Addison. 

6.  To  make  for.  To  advantage  ;  to  favour. 

Compare  with  indiff'crency  these  disparities  of 
times,  and  we  shall  plainly  perceive,  that  they 
make  for  the  advantage  of  England  at  this  present 
time.  Bncm's  War  with  Spain. 

None  deny  there  is  a  God,  but  those ^in-  whom 
it  maketh  that  there  were  no  God.    Bacon's  Essays. 

I  was  assur'd,  that  nothing  was  dcsign'd 
Against  ihee  but  safe  custody  and  hold  ; 
That  made  for  me,  i  knew  that  liberty 
Would  draw  thee  forth  to  perilous  entcrprizes. 

Milton. 

7.  To  make  up  for.  To  compensate ;  to 
be  instead. 

Have  you  got  a  supply  of  friends  to  make  up^ 
for  those  who  are  gone  ?  Swift  to  Pope. 

8.  To  make  with.    To  concur. 

Ai/tiquity,  custom,  and  consent,  in  the  church 
of  God,  makingwith  that  which  law  doth  establish, 
are  themselves  most  sufficient  reasons  to  uphold 
the  same,  unless  some  notable  publick  inconve- 
nience enforce  the  contrary.  Hooker. 

Make.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Form ; 
structure ;  nature. 

Those  mercurial  spirits,  which  were  only  lent 
the  earth  to  shew  men  their  foll^'  in  admiring  it, 
possess  delights  of  a  nobler  make  and  nature^ 
which  antedate  immortality.  Glanville^ 
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Upon  the  decease  of  a  lion  the  beasts  met  to 
chuse  a  kin^:  several  put  up,  but  one  was  not  of 
make  forakuig ;  another  wanted  brains  or  strength, 

U  Estraiige. 

Is  our  perfection  of  so  frail  a  make, 
As  ev'rj  plot  can  undermine  and  shake  ?  Dryden. 

Several  lies  are  produced  in  the  loyal  ward  of 
Portsoken  of  so  feeble  a  make,  as  not  to  bear  car- 
riage to  the  Royal  Exchange.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

It  may  be  with  superior  souls  as  with  gigantick, 
which  exceed  the  due  proportion  of  parts,  and 
like  the  old  heroes  of  that  Tmke,  commit  some- 
thing near  extravagance.  Pope. 

Make.  «.  s.  [maca,  jemaca.  Sax.]  Com- 
panion ;  favourite  friend. 

The  elf  therewith  astoniedv 
Upstarted  lightly  from  his  looser  make, 
And  his  unsteady  weapons  'gan  in  hand  to  take. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Bid  her  therefore  herself  soon  ready  make. 
To  wait  on  love  amongst  his  lovely  crew  ; 

Where  every  one  that  misseth  then  her  make. 
Shall  be  by  him  amearst  with  penance  due. Spenser. 

For  since  the  wise  town, 
Has  let  the  sports  down. 
Of  May  games  and  morris. 
The  maids  and  their  makes, 
At  dances  and  wakes, 
Had  their  napkins  and  posies, 
And  the  wipers  for  noses.         Ben  Sanson's  Owls. 
^a'kebate.  n.  s.  [make   and  debate.] 
Breeder  of  quarrels. 

Tiove  in  her  passions,  like  a  right  makehate,  whis- 
pered to  both  sides  arguments  of  (juarrel.  Sidney. 

Outrageous  party-writers  are  like  a  couple  of 
>nakehates,  who  inliame  small  quarrels  by  a  thou- 
sand stories.  Siui/t. 

^a'ker.  n.  s.  [from  make.] 
[.  The  Creator. 

Both  in  hira,  in  all  things,  as  is  meet, 
The  universal  Maker  we  may  praise,  Milton. 

This  the  divine  Cecilia  found. 
And  to  her  Maker's  praise  confin'd  the  somid.Pope. 

Such  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise. 
And  only  vocal  with  the  Makei-'s  praise.  Pope. 

The  power  of  reasoning  was  given  us  by  our 
Maker  to  pursue  truths.  _       Watts's  Logick. 

I.  One  who  makes  any  thing. 

Every  man  in  Turkey  is  of  some  trade ;  Sultan 
Achmet  was  a  maker  of  ivory  rings. 

Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 
I  dare  promise  her  boldly  what  few  of  her  makers 
of  visits  and  comphments  dare  to  do.  Pope's  Letters. 

i.  One  -who  sets  any  thing  in  its  proper 
state. 

You  be  indeed  makers  or  marrers  of  all  men's 
manners  within  the  realm.    Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 
^Ia'kepeace.  n.  s.  [make  and  peace.] 
Peacemaker ;  reconciler. 
To  be  a  makepeace  shall  become  my  age  Shakesp. 
Ia'keweight.  n.  s.  [make  and  weight.] 
Any  small  thing  thrown  in  to  make  up 
weight. 

Me  lonely  fitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
Of  makeweight  cunMe,  nor  the  joyous  task 
Of  loving  friend  delights.  Philips. 

Ialachi  te.  n.  s. 

Tliis  stone  is  sometimes  intirely  green,  but 
lighter  than  that  of  the  nephritick  stone,  so  as  in 
colour  to  resemble  the  leaf  of  the  mallow,  njAaxi, 
from  which  it  has  its  name  :  though  sometimes  it 
is  veined  with  white,  or  spotted  with  blue  or  black. 

Woodward. 

Ia'lady.  n.  s.  [maladie,  Fr.]  A  disease  ; 
a  distemper ;  a  disorder  of  body  ;  sick- 
ness. 

Better  it  is  to  be  private 
In  sorrow's  torments,  than  ty'd  to  the  pomp  of  a 
palace, 

Nurse  inward  maladies,  which  have  not  scope  to 
be  breath'd  out.  Sidney. 
Pliysicians  first    require,  that  the  malady  be 
known  tiiorouglily,  afterwards  teach  how  to  cure 
end  redress  it.  Spemer. 
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Say,  can  you  fast  ?  your  stomachs  are  too 
young  : 

And  abstinence  engenders  maiadi'es.  Shakesp. 

An  accidental  violence  of  motiun  has  removed 
that  malady  that  has  baffled  the  skill  of  physicians. 

South. 

Love's  a  malady  without  a  cure  ; 
Fierce  love  has  pierc'd  me  with  his  fiery  dart  ; 
He  fires  within,  and  hisses  at  my  heart.  Dryden. 

M'ALA'nders.  n.  s.  [from  mal  andare, 
Ital.  to  go  ill.]  A  dry  scab  on  the  past- 
ern of  horses. 
MA'LAPERT.  adj.  [mal  sLad  pert.]  Saucy; 
quick  with  impudence  ;  sprightly  with- 
out respect  or  decency. 

Peace,  master  marquis,  you  are  malapert  ; 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current. 

Shakesp. 

If  thou  dar'st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy  sw<jrd. 
—What,  what  ?  nay,  then,  I  must  have  an  ounce 
or  two  of  this  malapert  blOod  from  you. 

Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Are  you  growing  ma/operf.?  Will  you  force  me 
to  make  use  of  my  authority  -'  Dryd.  Spanish  Fryar. 

Mala'pertness.  n.s.  [from  malapert] 

Liveliness  of  reply  without  decency : 

quick  impudence ;  sauciness. 
Ma'lapertly.    adv.  [from  malapert.] 

Impudently;  saucily. 
To  MaLA'xATE.  v.  a.  [f/.aT^a'clu.]    To  soft 

en,  or  knead  to  softness,  any  body. 
Malaxa'tion.    n.  s.  [from  malaxate.] 

The  act  of  softening. 
Male.  adj.  [male,  Fr,  masculus,  Lat]  Of 

the  sex  that  begets,  not  bears  young; 

not  female. 

Which  shall  be  heir  of  the  two  male  twins,  who, 
by  the  dissection  of  the  mother,  were  laid  open  to 
the  world  ?  Locke 

You  are  the  richest  person  in  the  common- 
wealtJi  ;  you  have  no  male  child  ;  your  daughters 
are  all  married  to  wealthy  patricians.  Swift. 

Male.  n.  s.  The  he  of  any  species. 

In  most  the  male  is  the  greater,  and  in  some  few 
the  female.  Bacon. 

There  be  more  males  than  females,  but  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.        Graunt's  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Male,  in  composition,  signifies  ill ;  from 
7nale,  Lat,  male,  old  Fr. 

Maleadministka'tion.  n.  s.  Bad  ma- 
nagement of  affairs. 

From  the  practice  of  the  wisest  nations,  when 
a  prince  was  laid  aside  for  »)ia(a(i?niiits£ra/to«,  the 
nobles  and  people  did  resume  the  administration 
of  the  supreme  pnwer.  Swift. 

A  general  canonical  denunciation,  is  that  which 
is  made  touching  such  a  matter  as  properly  belongs 
to  the  ecclesiastical  court,  for  that  a  subject  de- 
nounces his  superior  for  maladministration,  or  a 
wicked  life.      _  Aylijfe's  Parergon. 

Maleconte'nt.        adj.  [male  and  con- 
Maleconte'nted.  j     tent.]  Discon- 
tented ;  dissatisfied. 

Brother  Clarence,  how  like  you  our  choice. 
That  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  malecontent  ? 

Shakesp. 

Poor  Clarence  !    Is  it  for  a  wife 
That  thou  art  malecontent  ?  I  will  provide  thee. 

Shakesp. 

The  king,  for  securing  his  state  against  muti- 
nous and  malecontented  subjects,  who  might  have 
refuge  in  Scotland,  sent  a  solemn  ambassage  to 
conclude  a  peace.  Bacon. 

They  cannot  signalize  themselves  as  malecon- 
tents,  without  breaking  through  all  the  softer  vir- 
tues, r  Addison's  Freeholder. 

The  usual  way  in  despotick  governments  is  to 
confine  the  malecontent  to  some  castle.  Addison. 
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Maleconte'ntedly.  adv.  [from  male- 
content.]    With  discontent. 

Maleconte'ntedness.  n.  s.  [trom 
malecontent,]  Discontentedness  ;  want 
of  affection  to  government. 

They  would  ascribe  the  laying  down  my  paper 
to  a  spirit  of  maiecuntentcdness.  Spectator. 

Maledi'cted.    adj.   [maledictus,  Lat.] 
Accursed.  Diet. 
Maledi'ction.  n.  s.   [malediction,  Fr. 
muledictio,    Lat.]    Curse ;  execration ; 
denunciation  of  evil. 
Then  let  my  life  long  time  on  eartii  maintained 
be. 

To  wretched  me,  the  last,  vnn&l  malediction.Sidney. 

The  true  original  cause,  divine  malediction,  laid 
by  the  sin  of  man  upon  these  creatures  which  God 
hath  made  for  the  use  of  man,  was  above  the  reach 
of  natural  capacity.  Hooker. 

In  Spain  they  staid  near  eight  months,  during 
which  IJuckingham  lay  under  millions  of  maledic- 
tions ;  wliich,  upon  the  prince's  arrival  in  tbt  west, 
did  vanish  into  praises.  Wotton. 

Malefaction,  n.  s.  [male  and  facio, 
Lat.]  A  crime  ;  an  offence. 

Guilty  creatures  at  a  play 
Have,  by  the  very  curniing  of  the  scene. 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaim'd  their  malefactions.  Shakesp^ 

Malefa'ctor.  n.  s.  [male  and  facio,  Lat.] 
An  offender  against  law  ;  a  criminal ;  a 
guilty  person. 

A  jaylor  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor.   Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

Fear  his  word. 
As  much  as  malefactors  do  your  swvrd.Poscommon. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  when  men  shall  repair  to  the 
ministry,  not  for  preferment  but  refuge  ;  like 
malefactors  flying  to  the  altar,  only  to  save  their 
lives.  South. 

If  their  barking  dog  disturb  her  ease, 
Th'  unmanner'd  malefactoris  arraigji'd.  Dryden. 

The  malefactor  goat  was  laid. 
On  Bacchus  altar,  and  his  forfeit  paid.  Dryden. 

Male'fick.  \adj.[malejicus,  Lat]  Mis- 

Male'fique.  J     chievous  ;  hurtfid.Djc/. 

Malepra'ctice.  n.  s.  [male  and  prac- 
tice.]    Practice  contrary  to  rules. 

Male'volence.  n.  s.  [male  volenlia,  Lat.] 
Ill  will ;  inclination  to  hurt  others  ;  ma- 
lignity. 

The  son  of  Duncan 
Lives  in  the  English  court  ;  and  is  receiv'd 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace. 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect.      Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Male'volent.  adj.  [malevolus,  Lat.]  Ill- 
disposed  towards  others  ;  unfavourable  ; 
malignant. 

I  have  thee  in  my  arms. 
Though  oar  malevolent  stars  have  struggled  hard. 
And  held  us  long  asunder.   Dryden  s  King  Arthur. 

Male'volently.  adv.  [from  malevolence.] 
Malignly  ;  malignantly  ;  with  ill-will. 

The  oak  did  not  only  resent  his  fall,  but  vindi- 
cate him  from  aspersions  malevolently  cast  upon 
him.  Howel. 

Ma'lice.  n.  s.  [malice,  Fr.  malitia,  Lat.] 

1 .  Badness  ot  design  ;  deliberate  mischief. 

God  hath  forgiven  me  many  sins  of  malice,  and 
therefore  surely  he  will  pity  my  infirmities. 

Taylorr's  Holy  Living. 

2.  Ill  intention  to  any  one;  desire  of  hurt- 
ing. 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ; 
Malice  domestick,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Q3 
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When  Safaii,  who- late  fled  before  the  tijreats 
Of  G.ibriel  out  of  Edeii,  now  improv'd 
111  meditated  fraud  aid  malice,  bent 
On  mail's  destruction,  inau^re  what  might  hap 
Of  lieavieron  himself,  fearless  return'd.  Milton. 
To  Ma'lice.  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.]  To 
regard  with  ill  will.  Obsolete. 

The  cause  why  lie  this  fly  so  maliced, 
Was  tliat  his  mother  which  him  bore  and  bred, 
The  most  hne-fiiigered  workman  on  the  ground, 
Aiachne,  by  his  means,  was  vanquish'd.  Spenser. 

Mali'cious.  adj.  [malicieux,  Fr.  maliiio- 
sus,  Lat.]  Ill-disposed  to  any  one  ;  in- 
tending ill ;  malignant. 

We  must  not  stint 
Our  necessary  actions  in  the  fear 
To  cope  maliciotis  censures  ;  which  ever 
As  rav'nous  fishes  do  a  vessel  follow 
Tliat  is  new-triram'd.  Shakesp.  Henry  Vlll. 

I  grant  him  bloody. 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  ev'ry  sin 
That  ha>  a  name.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Thou  kiiow'st  what  malicious  foe. 
Envying  our  happiness,  and  of  his  own 
Despairing,  seeks  to  work  us  woe  and  shame. 

Milton. 

Tlie  air  appearing  so  malicious  in  this  morbifick 
conspiracy,  exacts  a  more  particular  regard. 

Harvey  on  Consumptions. 
Mali'ciously.  adv.   [from  malicious.] 
With  malignity ;  with  intention  of  mis- 
chief. 

An  intrigue  between  his  majesty  and  a  junto  of 
ministers  maliciously  bent  against  me,  broke  out, 
and  had  like  to  have  ended  in  va^  utter  destruc- 
tion. Swift. 

Mali'ciousness.  n.  s.  [from  malicious.] 
Malice;  intention  of  mischief  to  another. 

Wot  out  of  envy  or  maliciousness. 
Do  I  forbear  to  crave  your  spc  cial  aid.  Herbert. 
Malign,   adj.  [maligne,  Fr.  malignus, 
Lat.  the  g  is  mute  or  liquescent] 

1.  Unfavour.iMe  ;  ill  disposed  to  any  one  ; 
malicious. 

^^  itchciaft  may  be  by  operation  of  malign  spi- 
rits. Bacon. 

If  in  the  constellations  war  were  sprung, 
Two  planets,  rushing  from  aspect  malign 
Of  fiercest  opposition,  in  mid  sky 
Should  combat,  and  their  jarringspheresconfound. 

Milton. 

Of  contempt,  and  themn/!D;n  hostile  influence  it 
has  upon  government,  every  man's  experience 
will  inform  nira.  South. 

2,  Infectious 
tial. 


fatal  to  the  body;  pestilen- 


He  that  turneth  the  humours  back,  and  maketh 
the  wound  bleed  inwards,  endangereth  malign  ul- 
cers and  pernicious  imposthumations. 

Bacon's  Essays. 
To  Mali'gn.  v.  a,  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  regard  with  envy  or  malice. 

The  people  practise  what  mischiefs  and  villanies 
they  will  against  private  men,  whom  ihey  malign, 
by  stealing  their  goods,  or  murdering  them. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that  any  governor 
should  so  malign  his  successor,  as  to  suflFer  an  evil 
to  ■grow  up  which  he  might  timely  have  kept 
under.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

Strangers  conspired  together  ai/ainst  him,  and 
maligned  him  in  the  wilderness.      Ecctus.  xlv.  18. 

If  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  envied  and  shot  at,  to 
be  maligned  standing,  and  to  be  despised  falling  ; 
then  is  it  a  pleasure  to  be  great,  and  to  be  able  to 
dispose  of  men's  fortunes.  South. 

2.  To  mischief ;  to  hurt ;  to  harm. 
Malignancy,  n.s.  [from  malignant.] 
1. Malevolence ;  malice;  unfavourableness. 

My  stars  shine  darkly  over  me  ;  the  malignancy 
of  my  fate  aiight,  perhaps,  distemper  y.ours  ; 
therefore  I  crave  your  leave  that  [  may  bear  my 
evils  alone.  Shakesp. 
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Destructive  tendency. 

The  infection  doth  produce  a  bubo,  which,  ac 
cording  to  the  deuree  of  its  malignancy,  either 
proves  easily  curable,  or  else  it  proceeds  in  its  ve- 
nom. Wiseman's  Surgery 

Mali'gnant.  adj.  [malignant,  Fr.] 

1.  Malign  ;  envious;  unpropitious  ;  mali- 
cious ;  mischievous  ;  intending  or  effect- 
ing ill. 

0  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars  ! 
Now  art  thou  coine  unto  a  feast  of  death.  Shakesp. 

Not  friended  by  his  wish  to  your  high  person, 
His  will  is  most  malignant,  and  it  stretches 
Beyond  you  to  your  friends.  Shakesp.  Hen.  VIII. 

I'o  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign.  Milton. 

They  have  seen  all  other  notions  besides  their 
own  represented  in  a  false  a\ ,d  malignant  light; 
whereupon  they  judge  and  condemn  at  once. 

Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

2.  Hostile  to  live  :  as,  malignant  fevers. 

They  hold,  that  the  cause  of  the  gout  is  a  ma- 
lignant  \-d\^oar  tliat  falls  upon  the  joint ;  that  the 
swelling  is  a  kindness  in  nature,  that  calls  down 
humours  to  damp  the  malignity  of  the  vapours, 
and  thereby  assuage  the  pain.  Temple. 

Let  the  learii'd  begin 
Th'  enquiry,  w  here  disease  could  enter  in  ; 
How  tliiisr  malignant  atoms  forc'd  their  way. 
What  in  the  faultless  frame  they  found  to  make 
their  prey  ?  Dryden. 

Mali'gnant.  n.  s. 

1.  A  man  of  ill  intention,  malevolently  dis- 
posed. 

Occasion  was  taken,  by  several  malignants,  se- 
cretly to  undermine  liis  great  authority  in  the 
cliurcli  of  Christ.  Hooker. 

2.  it  was  a  word  used  of  the  defenders  of 
the  church  and  monarchy  by  the  rebel 
sectaries  in  the  civil  wars. 

Mali'gnantly.  adv.  [from  malignant.] 
With  ill  intention ;  maliciously  ;  mis- 
chievously. 

Now  arriving 
At  place  of  potency,  and  sway  o'  th'  state. 
If  he  should  still  malignantly  remain 
Fast  foe  to  the  plebeians,  your  voices  mieht 
Be  curses  to  yourselves.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Mali'gner-  w.  s  [from  malign.] 

1.  One  who  regards  another  with  ill  will. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  justify  my  character  in 
point  of  cleanliness,  which  my  maligners  call  in 
question.  Swift. 

2.  Sarcastical  censiirer. 

Such  as  these  are  philosophy's  maligners,  who 
pronounce  the  most  generous  cenleinplations, 
needless  un|irofitaljle  subtlclies.  Olanville. 

Malignity,  n  s.  [malignite,  Fr.] 

1.  Malice ;  maliciousness. 

Deeds  are  done  which  man  might  charge  aright 
On  stubborn  fate,  or  undiscerning  might. 
Had  not  their  guilt  the  lawless  soldiers  known, 
And  made  the  whole  malignity  their  own.  Ticket. 

2.  Contrariety  to  life  ;  destructive  ten- 
dency. 

Whether  any  tokens  of  poison  did  appear,  re- 
ports are  various  ;  his  physicians  discerned  an  in- 
vincible malignity  in  his  disease.  Hayward. 

No  redress  could  be  obtained  with  any  vigour 
proportionable  to  the  malignity  of  that  far-s|)read 
disease.  King  Charles. 

3.  Evilness  of  nature. 

1'his  shews  the  liigh  malignity  of  fraud,  that 
in  the  natural  course  of  it  tends  to  the  destruction 
of  common  life,  by  destroying  trust  and  m  tual 
confidence.  South. 
Malignly,  adv.  [from  malign.]  Envi- 
ously :  with  ill  will ;  mischievously. 
Lest  you  think  I  railly  more  than  teach, 
Or  praise  malignly  arts  I  cannot  reach  ; 
Let  me  for  once  presume  t'  instruct  the  times- 

''  ^ope. 
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Ma'lkin.  n.s  [from  mal  of  Mary,  and 
kin  the  diminutive  termination.]  A 
kind  of  mop  made  of  clouts  for  sweeping 
ovens  ;  thence  a  frightful  figure  of  clouts 
dressed  up  ;  thence  a  dirty  wench. 

Hanmer. 
The  kil'.-lien  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockrani  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clamb'ring  the  walls  to  eye  hiin.  ■'ilu^kesp.Coriotan, 

Mall,  n  s  \nialleiis,  Lat.  a  hammer.] 

1.  A  kind  of  beater  or  hammer. 

He  took  a  mall,  and  after  having  hollowed  tin 
handle,  and  that  part  which  strikes  the  ball,  lie 
enclosed  in  them  several  drugs. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

2.  A  stroke  ;  a  blow.    Not  in  use. 

With  mighty  mall, 
The  monster  merciless  him  made  to  fall.  Fairy  Q. 

Give  that  rev'reiid  head  a  mall 
Or  two,  or  three,  against  a  wall.  Htidibras. 

3.  A  walk  where  they  formerly  played  with 

malls  and  balls.    Mollis,  in  Islandick, 

an  area  or  walk  spread  with  shells. 

This  the  beau  monde  shall  from  the  mall  survey. 
And  hail  with  musick  its  propitious  ray.  Pope, 

To  Mall.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  beat 

or  strike  with  a  mall. 
Ma'llard.  n.  s.  [malart,  Fr.]  The  drake 

of  the  wild  duck. 

Antony  claps  on  his  sea  wings  like  a  doatin) 
mallard,  r 
Leaving  the  fight  in  heiglit.  Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleopl 
The  birds  that  are  most  easy  to  be  drawn  qrl 
mallard,  shoveler,  and  goose.  I 
Peacham  on  DravAnM 
Arm  your  hook  with  the  line,  and  cut  so  muci 
of  a  brown  mallard's  feather  as  "ill    make  ttll 
wings.  Walton's  Anglei 

Malleabi'lity.  n.  s.  [from  malleable.% 
Quality  of  enduring  the  hammer  ;  qual 
lity  of  spreading  under  the  hammer. 

Supposing  the  nominal  essence  of  gold  to  bel 
body  of  such  a  peculiar  colour  and  weight,  will 
the  malleability  and  fusibility,  the  real  essence'  1 
that  constitution  onwhich  these  qualities  and  thel 
union  depend  Lock 

Ma'lleable.  adj.  [malleable,  Fr.  froi 
malleus,  Lat.  a  hammer.]  Capable  ( 
being  spread  by  beating :  this  is  a  qu 
lity  possessed  in  the  most  eminent  degrf 
by  gold,  it  being  more  ductile  than  an 
other  metal ;  and  is  opposite  to  friabilil  t 
or  brittleness.  Quinci 

Make  it  more  strong  for  falls,  though  it  cur 
not  to  the  degree  to  be  malleable.  Bace 

The  beaten  soldier  proves  most  manful. 
That  like  his  sword  endures  the  anvil  ; 
And  justly's  held  more  formidable. 
The  more  his  valour's  malleable.  Hudibn 

If  the  body  is  compact,  and  bends  or  yiell 
inward  to  pression  without  any  sliding  of  its  par 
it  is  hard  and  elastick,  returning  to  its  figure  wi] 
a  force  rising  from  tlie  mutual  attraction  of 
parts  :  if  the  parts  slide  upon  one  another, 
body  is  malleable  or  soft.  Newton's  Optic\ 

Ma'lleableness.  n.  s.  [from  malleabi 
Quality  of  enduring  tlie  hammer;  mal] 
ability  ;  ductility. 

'I'he  bodies  of  most  use  that  are  sought  for  t 
of  the  earth  are  the  metals  which  are  disfinguisW 
from  other  bodies  by  their  weight,  fusibility,  a 
malleableness.  -I-o^ 

To  Ma'lleate.  v.  a.  [from  malleus,  Laj 
To  hammer;  to  forge  or  shape  byt 
hammer. 

He  first  found  out  the  art  of  melting  and  moil 
ating  metals,  and  making  them  useful  for  tools.i 
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Ia'llet.  n.  s.  [malleus,  Lat.]  A  wooden 
hammer. 

The  vessel  soldered  up  was  warily  struck  with  a 
wooden  mallet,  and  thereby  compressed.  Boyle, 

Their  left  hand  does  the  calking  iron  guide, 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift.  Dryd. 

Ia'llows.  n.s.  [inalva,  Lat.  maelehe. 
Sax.]    A  plant. 

Shards  or  mallom  for  the  pot, 
That  keep  the  loosen'd  b%dy  sound.  Dryden. 

Ia'lmsey.  n.  s. 
A  sort  of  grape. 
A  kind  of  wine. 

Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey.  Shakesp. 
lALT.  n.s.  [mealr,  Sax.  moiit,  Dut.] 
Grain  steeped  in  water  and  fermented, 
then  dried  on  a  kihi. 

Beer  hath  malt  first  infused  in  the  liquor,  and  is 
afterwards  boiled  with  the  hcip.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Ia'ltdust.,  n.  s.  [malt  and  dust .] 

Malt-dust  is  an  cnricher  of  barren  land,  and  a 
great  improver  of  barley.    Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

Ia'ltfloor.  n.s.  [malt  and  Jlooi-]  A 
floor  to  dry  malt. 

Empty  the  corn  from  the  cistern  into  the  malt- 
fiou^:  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

'o  Malt.  v.  w. 
To  make  malt. 
To  be  made  mall. 

■]'o  house  it  green  it  will  mow-burn,  which  will 
make  it  malt  worse.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

i a'ltdrin-K.  n.  s.  [malt  and  drink.] 

All  makdrinks  may  be  boiled  into  the  consistpnce 
of  a  slimy  syri-p.  Floyer  on  the  Humours. 

Ia'lthorse.  ra.  s.  [malt  and  horse.]  It 
seems  to  have  been,  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  a  term  of  reproach  for  a  dull  dolt. 

You  peasant  swain,  you  whorson,  you  malthorse 
drudge.  Shakesp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Morae,  malthorse,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  iiatch. 

Shakesp. 

Ia'ltman.  \  n.  s.  [from  malt.]  One 
Ia'ltster.  j     who  makes  malt. 

Sir  Arthur  the  maltster !  how  fine  it  will  siJUiid  ! 

Swift. 

Tom  came  home  in  the  chariot  by  his  lady's 
side  ;  but  he  unfortunately  taught  her  to  drink 
brandy,  of  which  she  died  ;  and  Tom  is  now  a 
journeyman  maltster.  Swift. 

ylALVA'cEOUS.  adj.  [malva,  Lat.]  Relating 

to  mallows. 
vIalversa'tion.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  Bad  shifts  ; 

mean  artifices ;  wicked  and  fraudulent 

tricks. 

VIam.  \n.  s.  [mam.ma,  Lat.  This  word 
VI A  MM  A.  j  is  said  to  be  found  for  the 
compellation  of  mothtr  in  all  languages ; 
and  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  the  first 
syllables  that  a  child  pronounces.]  The 
fond  word  for  mother. 

Poor  Cupid  sobbing  scarce  could  speak  ; 
Indeed,  mamma,  I  did  not  know  ye  ; 

Alas  !  how  easy  my  mistake, 
I  took  you  for  your  likeness  Cloe.  Prim: 
Little  masters  and  misses  are  great  impeilimeuts 
to  servants :  the  remedy  is  to  bribe  them,  that 
they  may  not  tell  tales  to  pappa  and  mamma.Swift. 

VIamme'e  tree.  n.  s. 

Tilt;  mam'mee  tree  hath  a  rosaceous  flower,  which 
afterwards  becomes  an  almost  spherical  fleshy  fruit, 
containing  two  or  three  seeds  inclosed  iu  hard 
rouah  shells.  Miller. 
VI  A  M  MET.  n.  s.  [from  mam  or  mamma.] 
A  puppet,  a  figure  dressed  up.  Hanmer. 

Kate  !  tliis  is  no  world 
To  play  with  inauiinets,  and  to  tilt  with  lips.  Sliak., 
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MA'MMiFOR!ri.  adj.   [mammiforme,  Fr. 

mamma  and  forma,  Lat.]    Having  the 

shape  of  paps  or  dugs. 
Mammi'llary.  adj.   [mammillaire,  Fr. 

mammillaris,  Lat.]    Belonging  to  the 

paps  or  dugs. 

MA'MMOCK.  n.  s,  A  large  shapeless  piece. 
The  ice  was  broken  into  large  mammocks. 

James's  Voyage. 

To  Ma'mmock.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  tear  ;  to  break  ;  to  pull  to  pieces. 

I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly  ;  and  he 
did  so  set  his  teeth,  and  did  tear  it !  Oh,  I  war- 
rant, how  he  mammockL  it.       Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

MAMMON.  H.  s.  [Syriack.]  Riches. 
MAN.  n.  s.  [man,  mon,  Sax.] 

1.  Human  being. 

The  king  is  but  a  man  as  I  am  :  the  violet  smells 
to  him  as  it  doth  to  me  ;  the  element  shews  to  him 
as  it  doth  to  me,  all  bis  senses  have  but  human 
conditions.  Shakesp. 

All  the  west  bank  of  Nilus  is  possessed  by  an 
idolatrous,  man  eating  nation.  Brerewood. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanted  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd. 
Conscious  of  thought.  Dryden's  Ovid. 

Nature  in  man  capacious  souls  hath  wrought. 
And  given  them  voice  expressive  of  their  thought ; 
lu  man  the  god  descends,  and  joys  to  find 
The  narrow  image  of  his  greater  mind.  Creech. 

A  combination  of  the  ideas  of  a  certain  figure, 
with  the  powers  of  motion  and  reasoning  joined  to 
substance,  make  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  man.Locke. 

On  human  actions  reason  though  you  can, 
It  may  be  reason,  but  it  is  not  man. 

Pope's  Epistles. 

2.  Not  a  woman. 

Bring  forth  men  children  only  ! 
For  thy  undaunted  metal  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

1  had  so  much  of  man  in  me, 
But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes. 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears.  Shakesp.  Hen.  V. 

Every  man  child  shall  be  circumcised. 

Gen.  xvii.  10. 

Ceneus,  a  womari  once,  and  once  a  man. 
But  ending  in  the  sex  she  first  began. 

Dryden's  Aneid. 

A  long  time  since  the  custom  began,  among 
people  of  quality,  to  keep  men  cooks  of  the  French 
nation.  Swift. 

3.  Not  a  boy. 

The  nurse's  legends  are  for  truth  receiv'd. 
And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  heliev'd. 

Dryden. 

■i'.  A  servant ;  an  attendant ;  a  dependant. 

Now  thanked  be  the  great  god  Pan, 
Which  thus  preserves  njy  loved  life, 

Thanked  be  I  that  keep  a  man, 
^Vho  ended  hath  this  bloody  strife  : 
For  if  my  man  must  praises  have. 
What  then  must  I  that  keep  the  knave Sidney. 

My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Shakesp. 

Such  gentlemen  as  are  his  majesty's  own  sworn 
servants  shuuld  be  preferred  to  the  charge  of  his 
majesty's  ships  ;  choice  being  made  of  men  of 
valour  and  capacity  rather  than  to  employ  other 
men's  men.  Raleigh's  Essays. 

I  and  my  man  will  presently  go  ride 
Far  as  the  Cornish  mount.  Cowley. 

5.  A  word  of  familiar  address,  bordering 
on  contempt. 

You  may  pari;ike  of  any  thing  we  say  : 
We  speak  no  treason,  man.       Shakesp.  Rich.  III. 

G.  it  is  used  in  a  loose  signification  like 
the  French  on,  one,  any  one. 

This  same  young  sober-blooded  boy  doth  not 
love  me,  nor  a  man  cannot  make  him  laugh. 

Shakesp,  Henry  IV. 
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A  man  in  an  itistant  may  discover  the  assertion 
to  be  im|)ossible.  More's  Divine  Dialogues. 

He  is  a  good-natured  man,  and  will  give  as 
much  as  a  man  would  desire.  Stillingfieet. 

By  ten  thousand  of  them  a  man  shall  not  be 
able  to  advance  one  step  in  knowledge. 

Tillotson's  Serm. 

Our  thoughts  will  not  be  directed  what  objects 
to  pursue,  nor  be  taken  otF  frttm  those  they  have 
once  fixed  on  ;  but  run  away  with  a  man,  in  pursuit 
of  those  ideas  they  have  in  view.  Locke. 

A  7nan  would  expect  to  find  some  antiquities ; 
but  all  they  have  to  show  of  this  nature  is  an  old 
rostrum  of  a  Roman  ship.  Addison. 

A  man  might  make  a  pretty  landscape  of  his 
own  plantation.  Addison. 

7.  One  of  uncommon  qualifications. 

Manners  maketh  man.  William  of  Wickam. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

— What  beast  was't  then 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprize  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  yj^m  were  a  man  ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

He  tript  me  behind,  being  down,  insulted, rail'd. 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man, 
That  worthied  him.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Will  reckons  he  should  not  have  been  the  man 
he  is,  had  nut  he  broke  windows,  and  knocked 
down  constables,  when  he  was  a  young  fellow. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

8.  A  human  being  qualified  in  any  parti- 
cular manner 

Thou  art  but  a  youth,  and  he  a  man  of  war  frtv 
his  youth.  1  Samuel,  xvii. 

9.  Individual. 

In  matters  of  equity  between  man  and  man,  our 
Saviour  has  taught  us  to  put  my  neighbour  in  the 
place  of  liiyseK,  and  mystif  in  the  place  of  my 
neighbour.  Watts's  Logick. 

10.  Not  a  beast. 

Thy  face,  bright  Centaur,  autunni's  heats  retain, 
The  softer  season  suiting  to  the  man.  Creech. 

11.  Wealthy  or  independent  person:  to 
this  sense  some  refer  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Shakespeare,  others  to  the  sense 
next  foregoing. 

There  would  this  monster  make  a  man ;  any 
strange  beast  there  makes  a  man. 

Shakes]).  Tempest. 
What  poor  man  would  not  carry  a  great  burthen 
of  gold  to  be  made  a  man  for  ever.  Tillotson, 

12.  When  a  person  is  not  in  his  senses,  we 
say,  he  is  not  his  own  mnji.  Ainsw. 

1.3.  A  moveable  piece  at  chess  or  draughts. 
14.  Alan  of  war     A  ship  of  war. 

A  Flemish  man  of  war  lighted  upon  them,  and 
overmastered  them.      Carew'.^  Survey  of  CornwalL, 
To  Man.  v.  a.  [from  the  noan.] 
1.  To  furnish  with  men. 

Your  ships  are  not  well  mann'd  ; 
Your  mariners  are  nmletcers,  or  reapers.  Shakesp. 

There  stands  llie  castle  by  yond  tuft  of  tree-,, 
Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men.    Shak.  lirch,  II. 

A  navy,  to  secure  tlie  seas,  is  iimnu'd ; 
And  forces  sent.  Daniel'^  Civil  War. 

It  hath  been  agreed,  that  either  of  them  should 
send  certain  ships  to  sea  well  manned,  and  appa- 
relied  to  fight.  Huywurd. 

Their  ships  go  as  long  voyages  as  any,  and  are 
for  their  burdens  as  well  manned. 

Raleigh's  Essays. 

He  had  manned  it  with  a  great  number  of  tall 
soldiers,  more  than  for  the  proportion  of  the  castle. 

Bacon. 

They  man  their  boats,  and  all  their  young  men 
arm.  WatttF. 

The  Venetians  could  set  out  thirty  men  of  war, 
a  hundred  gallies,  and  ten  galeases ;  though  I 
cainiot  conceive  how  they  could  man  a  flfptof 
half  the  number.  Addison  cii  linly. 

Timoleoh  forced  the  Carthaginians  ou.t,  though 
they  had  manned  out  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  men 
of  war.  Arhuthnot,_ 
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2.  To  guard  with  men. 

See,  liow  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the  wall. 

Shakesp. 

The  summons  take  of  the  same  trumpet's  call, 
To  sally  from  one  port,  or  man  one  publick  wall. 

Tate. 

3.  To  fortify  ;  to  strengthen. 

Advise  how  war  may  be  best  upheld, 
Man7i'd  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold, 
111  all  her  equipage.  Milton. 

Theodosius  having  manned  his  soul  with  proper 
reflexions,  exerted  himself  in  the  best  manner  he 
could,  to  animate  his  penitent.      Addison's  Spect. 

4.  To  tame  a  hawk. 

Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard, 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call ; 
That  is,  to  watch  her.  Shakesp, 

5.  To  attend ;  to  serve  ;  to  wait  on  as  a 
man  or  servant. 

Thou  whoreson  mandrake,  thou  art  fitter  to  he 
worn  in  my  cap  than  to  wait  at  niy  heels  :  1  was 
never  manned  with  agate  till  now.  Shak. 

'i'hey  distil  their  husbands  land 
In  decoctions,  and  are  mann'd 
With  ten  empiricks  in  their  chamber. 
Lying  for  the  spirit  of  amber.  Ben  JoTison's  Forest. 

6.  To  direct  in  hostility ;  to  point ;  to  aim. 
An  obsolete  word. 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast. 
And  he  retires.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

MA'NACLES.  n.  s.  [manicles,  Fr.  manicce 
from  vianus,  Lat.]  Chain  for  the  hands ; 
shackles. 

For  ray  sake  wear  this  glove  ; 
It  is  a  manacle  of  love.  Shak.  Cymbeline. 

Thou 

Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 

With  manacles  along  our  streets.        Sltak.  Coriol. 

Doctrine  unto  fools  is  as  fetters  on  the  feet, 
and  like  manacles  on  the  right  hand.  Ecciits.xxi.19. 

The  law  good  men  count  their  ornament  and 
protection  ;  others,  their  manacles  and  oppression. 

King  Cliarles. 

To  Ma'nacle.  v.  a.  [from  the  nomi.]  To 
chain  the  hands  ;  to  shackle. 

We'll  bait  thy  bears  to  death, 
And  manacle  the  bearward  in  tlieir  cha\ni. Shakesp. 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together.  Shakesp. 
Is  it  ihus  you  use  this  monarch,  to  manacle  and 
shackle  him  hand  and  foot?    Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

To  Ma'nage.  v.  a.  [inenager,  Fr.] 

1.  To  conduct  ;  to  carry  on. 

'J'he  fathers  had  managed  the  charge  of  idolatrj' 
against  the. heathens.  Stillingpeet. 

Let  her  at  least  the  vocal  brass  inspire, 
And  tell  the  nations  in  no  vulgar  strain. 
What  wars  1  manage,  and  what  wreaths  1  gain. 

Prior, 

2.  To  train  a  horse  to  graceful  action. 

He  rode  up  and  down  gallantly  mounted,  ma- 
naging his  horse,  and  charging  and  discharging 
his  lance.  Knolles. 

They  vault  from  hunters  to  the  manag'd  steed. 

Young. 

3.  To  govern ;  to  make  tractable. 

Let  us  stick  to  our  point,  and  we  will  manage 
Bull  I'll  warrant  you.  Arhnthnot's  John  Bull. 

4.  To  wield  ;  to  move  or  use  easily. 

Long  tubes  are  cumbersome,  and  scarce  to  be 
easily  managed.  Newton. 

5.  To  husband ;  to  make  the  object  of 
caution. 

There  is  no  more  to  manage!  If  I  fall, 
It  shall  be  like  myself ;  a  setting  sun 
Should  leave  a  tract  of  glory  in  the  skies. 

Dryden. 

The  less  he  had  to  lose,  the  less  he  car'd 
To  manage  loathsome  life,  \yhen  love  was  the  re- 
ward. Dryden. 

6.  To  treat  with  caution  or  decency :  this 
is  a  phrase  merely  Gallick,  not  to  be 
imitated. 
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Notwithstanding  it  was  so  much  his  interest  to 
manage  his  proteslant  subjects  in  the  country,  he 
made  over  his  principality  to  France.  Addison. 

To  Manage,  v.  n.    To  superintend  af- 
fairs ;  to  transact. 

Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want. 

Dryden, 

Ma'nage.  n.  s.  [mesnage,  menage,  Fr.] 

1.  Conduct;  administration. 

To  him  put 

The  manage  of  my  state.  Shakesp,  Tempest. 

This  might  have  been  prevented, 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love, 
Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful,  bloody  issue  arbitrate.  Shakesp. 

For  the  rebels  which  stand  out  in  Ireland, 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege, 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means. 

Shakesp. 

Young  men,  in  the  conduct  and  manage  of  ac- 
tions, embrace  more  than  they  can  hold,  and  stir 
more  than  they  can  quiet.  Bacon. 

Tlie  plea  of  a  good  intention  will  serve  to  sanc- 
tify the  worst  actions ;  the  proof  of  which  is  but 
too  manifest  from  that  scandalous  doctrine  of  the 
jesuits  concerning  the  direction  of  tlie  intention, 
and  likewise  from  the  whole  manage  of  the  late 
rebellion.  South. 

2.  Use ;  instrumentality. 

']'o  think  to  make  gold  of  quicksilver  is  not  to 
be  hoped  :  for  quicksilver  will  not  endure  the  ma- 
nage of  the  fire.  Bacon, 

3.  Government  of  a  horse. 

In  thy  slumbers 
I  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars, 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  the  bounding  steed. 

Shakesp. 

The  horse  you  must  draw  in  his  career  with  his 
manage  and  turn,  doing  the  curvetto.  Peacham. 

4.  Discipline  ;  governance. 

Whenever  we  take  a  strong  bias,  it  is  not  out  of 
a  moral  incapacity  to  do  better,  but  for  want  of  a 
careful  manage  and  discipline  to  set  us  right  atfirst. 

L'Estrange, 

Ma'nageable.  adj,  [from  manage,] 

1.  Easy  in  the  use ;  not  difficult  to  be 
wielded  or  moved. 

The  conditions  of  weapons  and  their  improve- 
ment are,  that  they  may  serve  in  all  weathers ; 
and  that  the  carriage  may  be  light  and  manageable. 

Bacon'sEssays. 

Very  long  tubes  are,  by  reason  of  their  length, 
apt  to  bend,  and  shake  by  bending  so  as  to  cause 
a  continual  trembling  in  the  objects,  whereas  by 
contrivance  the  glasses  are  readily  manageable, 

Newton. 

2.  Governable ;  tractable. 

Ma  nageableness.  n.s.  [from  manage- 
able.] 

1.  Accommodation  to  easy  use. 

This  disagreement  may  be  imputed  to  the  great- 
er or  less  exactness  or  manageableness  ui  the  instru- 
ments employed.  Boyle. 

2.  Tractableness  ;  easiness  to  be  governed. 
Ma'nagement.  n.  s.  [menagement,  Fr.] 
1  Conduct ;  administration. 

An  ill  argument  introduced  with  deference,  will 
procure  more  credit  than  the  profoundest  science 
with  a  rough,  insolent,  and  noisy  management. 

Locke  on  Education. 

The  wrong  management  of  the  earl  of  Godol- 
phin  was  the  only  cause  of  the  union.  Swift,' 

2.  Prudence  ;  cunning  practice. 

Mark  with  what  management  their  tribes  divide; 
Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'other  side. 

Dryden. 

3,  Practice  ;  transaction  ;  dealing. 

He  iiad  great  management  with  ecclesiasticks  in 
the  view  of  being  advanced  to  the  pontificate. 

Addison  on  Italy, 
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Ma'nager.  n,  s.  [from  manage,] 

1.  One  who  has  the  conduct  or  direction 
of  any  thing. 

A  skilful  manager  of  the  rabble,  so  long  as  they 
have  hut  ears  to  ear,  needs  never  enquire  whe- 
ther they  have  any  understanding.  Smith. 

The  manager  opens  liis  sluice  every  night,  and 
distributes  the  water  into  the  town.  Addison, 

An  artful  manager,  that  crept  between 
His  friend  and  shame,  and  was  a  kind  of  screen. 

Pope. 

2.  A  man  of  frugality  ;  a  good  husband. 

A  prince  of  great  aspiring  thoughts  :  in  the  main, 
a  manager  of  his  treasure,  and  yet  bountiful,  from 
his  own  motion,  wherever  he  discerns  meiit. 

Temple. 

The  most  severe  censor  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  the  prodigality  of  Ovid's  wit ;  though  lie 
could  have  wished,  tiiat  the  master  of  it  had  been 
a  better  manager.  Dryden. 

Ma'nagery.  n,  s.  [menagerie,  Yr,] 

1.  Conduct;  direction;  administration. 

They  who  most  exactly  describe  that  battle, 
give  so  ill  an  account  of  any  conduct  or  discretion 
in  the  managery  of  tliat  affair,  tliat  posterity  would 
receive  little  benefit  in  the  most  particular  relation 
of  it.  Clarendon. 

2.  Husbandry ;  frugality. 

The  court  of  Rome  has,  in  other  instances,  so 
well  attested  its  good  managery,  that  it  is  not  cre- 
dible crowns  are  conferred  gratis. 

Decay  of'  Piety. 

3  Manner  of  using. 

No  expert  general  will  bring  a  company  of  raw, 
untrained  men  into  the  field,  but  will,  by  little 
bloody  skirmishes,  instruct  them  in  the  manner  of 
the  fight,  and  teach  them  the  ready  managery  of 
their  weapons.  Decay  of  Piety, 

Mana'tion,  n.  s.  [manatio,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  issuing  from  something  else. 
MA'NCHE.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  A  sleeve, 
Ma'nchet,  n,  s.  [michet,  Fr,  Skinner.]  A 
small  loaf  of  fine  bread. 

Take  a  small  toast  of  manchet,  dipped  in  oil  ot 
sweet  almonds.  Bacon, 

I  love  to  entertain  my  friends  with  a  frugal  col- 
lation ;  a  cup  of  wine,  a  dish  of  fruit,  and  a 
manchet.  More's  Dialogues. 

Manchine'el  tree.  n.  s.  [mancanilla, 
Lat.] 

The  manchineel  tree  is  a  native  of  the  West  In- 
dies, and  grows  to  the  size  of  an  oak  ;  its  wood  is 
of  a  beautiful  grain,  will  polish  well  and  last  long, 
and  is  therefore  mucli  esteemed  :  in  cutting  down 
those  trees,  the  jurce  of  the  bark  must  be  burnt 
out  before  the  work  is  begun  ;  for  it  will  raise  blis- 
ters on  the  skin,  and  bum  holes  in  linen  ;  and  if  it 
should  fly  into  the  eyes  of  the  labourers,  they  are 
in  danger  of  losing  their  sight  :  the  fruit  is  of  the 
colour  and  size  of  the  golden  pippin  ;  many  Euro- 
peans iiave  suffered,  and  others  lost  their  lives  by 
eating  it :  the  leaves  abound  with  juice  of  the  same 
nature  ;  cattle  never  slielter  tliemselves,  and  scarce- 
ly will  any  vegetable  grow  under  their  shade  ;  yet 
goats  eat  this  fruit  without  injury.  Miller, 

To  MA'NCIPATE.  v.  a.  [mancipo,  Lat.] 
To  enslave ;  to  bind  ;  to  tie. 

Although  the  regular  part  of  nature  is  seldom 
varied,  yet  the  meteors,  which  are  in  themselves 
more  unstable,  and  less  mancipated  to  stated  mo- 
tions, are  oftentimes  employed  to  various  ends. 

Hale. 

Ma'ncipation.  n.  s.  [from  mancipate.] 
Slavery ;  involuntary  obligation. 

Ma'nciple.  n.  s.  [manceps,  Lat.]  The 
steward  of  a  community  ;  the  purveyor: 
it  is  particularly  used  of  the  purveyor  of 
a  college. 
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Their  manciple  fell  dangerously  ill, 
Bread  raust  be  had,  their  grist  went  to  the  mill : 
This  simkin  moderately  stole  before, 
Their  steward  sick,  he  robb'd  them  ten  times  more. 

Hettertmts  Miller  of  Trompington. 

VIANDAMUS.  U.S.  [Lat.]  A  writ 
granted  by  the  king,  so  called  from  the 
initial  word. 

Iandari'n.  n.  s.  A  Chinese  nobleman 
or  magistrate. 

Ia'nd  ATARY.  n.  s.  [mandatairc,  Fr.  from 
mando,  Lat.]  He  to  whom  the  pope  has, 
by  his  prerogative,  and  proper  right, 
given  a  mandate  for  his  henefice. Ay liffe. 
Ia  n  DATE.  n.  s.  [mandatum,  Lat,] 
.  Command. 

Her  furce  is  not  any  where  so  apparent  as  in 
express  mandates  or  prohibitions,  especially  upon 
advice  and  consultation  going  before.  Hooher. 

The  necessity  of  the  limes  cast  the  power  of 
the  three  estates  upon  himself,  that  his  mandates 
should  pass  for  laws,  whereby  he  laid  what  taxes 
he  pleased.  Mmcers  Vocal  Forest. 

,  Precept ;  charge ;  commission  ;  sent  or 
transmitted. 

Whi,  knows, 
If  the  scarce-bearded  C?esar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you.  Shakesp. 

This  Moor, 
Your  special  mandate,  for  the  state  affairs, 
Hath  hither  brought.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

He  thought  the  mandate  forg'd,  your  death  con- 
ceal'd.  Dryden. 
This  dream  all-powerful  Juno  sends,  I  bear 
Her  mighty  mandates,  and  her  words  you  liear. 

Dryden. 

MANDA  TOR,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Director. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  a  client  to  his  advocate, 
but  a  master  and  mandator  to  his  proctor.  Aylif  'e. 

Ia'ndatory.  adj.  [mandare,  Lat]  Per- 
ceptive; dii'ectory. 

dA'NDiBLE.  n.  s.  [mandibuia,  Lat.]  The 
jaw;  the  instrument  of  mastication. 

He  saith,  only  the  crocodile  moveth  the  upper 
jaw,  as  if  the  upper  mandible  did  make  an  arti- 
culation with  the  cranium.  Grew. 

[andibular.  adj.  [from  mandihtda, 
Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  jaw. 
[andi'lion.  n.s.  [mandiglione,  Ital.] 
A  soldier's  coat.  Skinner.  A  loose  gar- 
ment; a  sleeveless  jacket.  Ainsiv. 
ANDREL.  n.s.  [mandrin,  Fr.]  An  in- 
strument to  hold  in  the  lathe  the  sub- 
stance to  be  turned. 

Mandrels  are  made  with  a  long  wooden  shank, 
!o  fit  stiff  into  a  round  hole  that  is  made  in  the 
vvork  that  is  to  be  turned  ;  this  mandrel  is  a  shank, 
>r  pin-mandrel.  Moxon, 

AN  DRAKE,  ti.  s.  [mandragoras,  Lat. 
mandragore,  Fr.] 

The  flower  of  the  mandrake  consists  of  one  leaf 
u  the  shape  of  a  bell,  and  is  divided  at  the  top 
n  several  parts ;  the  root  is  said  to  bear  resem- 
lance  to  the  human  form.  Tlie  reports  of  tying 
dog  to  this  plant,  in  order  to  root  it  up,  and 
)revent  the  certain  death  of  the  person  who  darjs 
0  attempt  such  a  deed,  and  of  tl)e  grsans  emitted 
y  it  when  the  violence  is  offered,  are  equally  fa- 
ulous.  Miller. 
Among  other  virtues,  mandrake  has  been  falsely 
elebrated  for  rendering  barren  women  fruitful : 
has  a  soporifick  quality,  and  the  ancients  used 
t  when  they  wanted  a  narcotick  of  the  most 
owerful  kind.  HiWs  Materia  Medica. 

Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan, 
would  invent  as  bitter  searching  terms, 
^s  curst,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear.  Shakesp. 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
•Jor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
'hall  ever  med'cine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep.  Shak. 
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And  shrieks  like  mandrakes,  torn  out  of  die  earth, 
That  living  mortals  hearing  them  run  mad.  Sliak. 

Go,  and  catch  a  falling  star. 
Get  with  child  a  mandrake  root.  Donne. 
To  Ma'nducate.  v.  a.  [manduco,  Lat.] 

To  chew ;  to  eat. 
Manduca'tion.  n.s.  [tnanducatio,  Lat.] 
Eating. 

Manducation  is  the  action  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
chewing  the  food,  and  preparing  it  in  the  mouth 
before  it  is  received  into  the  stomach.  Quincy. 

As  he  who  is  not  a  holy  person  does  not  feed 
upon  Christ,  it  is  apparent  that  our  manducation 
must  be  spiritual,  and  therefore  so  must  the  food, 
and  consequently  it  cannot  be  natural  flesh. 

Taylor's  M'orthy  Communicant. 
Mane.  n.  s.  [maene,  Dut.]  The  liair  which 
hangs  down  to  the  neck  of  horses,  or 
otiier  animals. 

Dametas  was  tossed  from  the  saddle  to  the  mane 
of  the  liorse,  and  thence  to  the  ground.  Sidney. 

A  currie  comb,  maine  comb,  and  whip  for  a 
jade.  Tusser. 

The  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  am'rous  fold  ; 
And  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane. 
Be  shook  to  air.        Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

The  horses  breaking  loose,  ran  up  and  down 
with  their  tails  and  manes  on  a  light  fire.  Knolles. 

A  lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane, 
And  angry  grows.  Waller. 

For  quitting  both  their  swords  and  reins. 
They  grasp'dwitli  all  their  strength  the  manes. 

Hudibras. 

Ma'neater.  n.  s,  [man  and  eat.]  A  can- 
nibal ;  an  anthropophagite ;  one  that 
feeds  upon  human  flesh. 

Ma'ned.  adj.  [from  the  noun.]  Having 

a  mane. 

MA'JSES.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Ghost ;  shade ;  that 
which  remains  of  man  after  death. 

Hail,  O  ye  holy  manes!  hail  again, 
Paternal  ashes  !  Dryden's  Virgil. 

ftlA'NFUL  adj.  [man  and  full]  Bold; 
stout ;  daring. 

A  hanriful 

It  had  devour'd  'twas  so  manful.  Hudibras. 
Ma'nfully.  arff.  [irom  manful.]  Boldly  ; 
stoutly. 

Artimesia  behaved  herself  manfully  in  a  great 
fight  at  sea,  when  Xerxes  stood  by  as  a  coward. 

Abbot. 

I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight, 
Withoint  false 'vantage,  or  base  treachery.  Shakesp. 

He  that  with  this  Christian  armour  manfullt/ 
fights  against,  and  repels,  the  temptations  and  as- 
saults of  his  spiritual  enemies;  he  that  keeps  his 
conscience  void  of  offence,  shall  enjoy  peace  here, 
and  for  ever.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Ma'nfulness.  n.s.  [fvommanfuL]  Stout- 
ness ;  boldness. 
Mangco'rn.  n.  s.  [mengen,  Dut.  to  min- 
~  gle.]    Corn  of  several  kinds  mixed  :  as, 
wheat  and  rye.    It  is  generally  pro- 
nounced mung  corn. 
Ma'nganese.  n.  s.  [moganesia,  low  l^at,] 
Manganese  is  a  name  the  glassmen  use  for  many 
'  different  substances,  that  liave  the  same  effect  in 
clearing  the  foul  colour  of  their  glass  :  it  is  pro- 
perly an  iron  ore  of  a  poorer  sort.  Hill. 
Manganese  is  rarely  found  but  in  an  iron  vein. 

W oodward. 

MANGE,  n.s.  [demangeaison,  Fr.]  The 
itch  or  scab  in  cattle. 

The  sheep  died  of  the  rot,  and  the  swine  of  the 
mange.  Ben  Jonsoii. 

Tell  what  crisis  does  divine 
The  rot  in  sheep,  or  mange  in  swine?  Hudibras. 
Ma'nger.  n.  s.  [iiumgeoire,  Fr.]  The 
place  or  vessel  in  which  animals  are  fed 
with  corn. 
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A  churlish  cur  got  into  a  manger,  and  there  lay 
growling  to  keep  the  horses  from  their  proven'der. 

L'Estrau^e. 

Ma'ngiNESS.  n.s.  [from  mangy.]  Scab- 

biness ;  infection  with  the  mange. 
MANGLE,  n.s.    A  machine  or  utensil 

for  smoothing  house-linen  or  women's 

wearing -apparel . 
To  MA'NGLE.  v.  a.  [mangelen,  Dut.  to 

be  wanting;  mancus,  Lat.]  To  lacerate; 

to  cut  or  tear  piecemeal ;  to  butcher ;  to 

smooth  linen  by  means  of  a  mangle. 
Cassio,  may  you  suspect 

Who  they  should  be,  that  thus  have man^/fd you? 

Shakesp. 

Your  dishonour 
Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it. 

Shakesp. 

Thougtits,  my  tormentors  arm'd  with  deadly 
stings. 

Mangle  my  apprehensive  tenderest  parts, 
Exasperate,  exulcerate,  and  raise 
Dire  inflainuiation,  which  no  cooling  herb. 
Or  medicinal  liquor  can  assuage.  Milton's  Agonistes. 
Mangle  mischief.  Don  Sebastian. 

The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  seat,  -» 
With  lolling  tongue,  lay  fawning  at  thy  feet,  V. 
And,  seiz'd  with  fear,  forgot  his  mangled  meat.  J 

Dryden. 

What  could  swords  or  poisons  racks  or  flame, 
But  mangle  and  disjoint  this  brittle  " 
More  fatal  Henry's  words;  they  mu 
fame. 

It  is  hard,  that  not  one  gentleman's  daughter 
should  read  her  own  tongue ;  as  any  one  may 
find,  who  can  hear  them  when  they  are  disposed 
to  mangle  a  play  or  a  novel,  where  the  least  word 
out  of  the  common  road  disconcerts  them. 

Swift 

They  have  joined  the  most  obdurate  consonants 
without  one  intervening  vowel,  only  to  shorten  a 
syllable  ;  so  that  most  of  the  books  we  see  now-a- 
days,  are  full  of  those  ma»jfl;i!mi'sandabbreviations. 

Swift. 

Inextricable  difficulties  occur  by  mangling  the 
sense,  and  curtailing  authors.    Baker  mi  Learning. 

Ma'ngler.  n.s.  [from  mangle.]  A 
backer ;  one  that  destroys  bunglingly. 

Since  after  thee  may  rise  ari  impious  line. 
Coarse  manglers  of  the  human  face  divine  ; 
Paint  on,  till  fate  dissolve  thy  mortal  part. 
And  live  and  die  the  monarch  of  thy  art.  Tickel. 

Ma'ngo.  M.  s.  [mangosta7i,  Fr.]  A  fruit 
of  the  isle  of  Java,  brouglit  to  Europe 
pickled. 

The  fruit  with  the  husk,  when  very  young, 
raakes  a  good  preserve,  and  is  used  to  pickle  like 
mangoes.  Mivtimer. 

What  lord  of  old  wou'd  bid  his  cook  prepare 
Mangoes,  port^rgo,  champignions,  cavare  ?  King. 

Ma'ngy.  adj.  [from  mange.]  Infected 
with  the  mange ;  scabby. 

Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog  ! 
1  swoon  to  see  thee.        Shakesp.  Timon  of  Atheni . 

Manha'ter.   n.  s.    [man   and    hater. \ 

Misanthrope;  one  that  hates  mankind. 
Ma'nhood.  n.  s.  [from  man.] 

1.  Human  nature. 

In  Seth  was  the  church  of  God  established; 
from  whom  Christ  descended,  as  touching  his 
manhood.  Raleigh. 

Not  therefore  joins  the  Son 
3Ianhood  to  Godhead,  with  more  strength  to  foil 
Thy  enemy.  Milton  s  Far.  Lost. 

2.  Verility ;  not  womanhood. 

'Tis  in  my  pow'r     to  be  a  sovereign  now, 
And,  knowing  more,  to  make  his  manhood  bow. 

Dryden. 

3.  Verility ;  not  childhood. 
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Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy  ; 
Thy  school  days  frightful,  desp'rate,  wild,  and 
furious ; 

Thy  prime  of  ma»ftoo<i  daring,  bold,  and  venturous. 

Shakesp. 

By  fraud  or  force  the  suitor  train  destroy, 
And  starting  into  manhood,  scorn  the  boy.  Pope. 
4.  Courage ;  bravery  ;  resolution ;  forti- 
tude. 

Nothing  so  hard  but  his  valour  overcame ; 
which  he  so  guided  with  virtue,  that  although  no 
man  was  spoken  of  but  he  for  manhood,  he  was 
called  tlie  courtenous  Amphialus.  Sidney, 

Mani'ac,     )  adj.  [from  maniacus,  Lat.] 
Mani  acal.  )    Raging  with  raadness ; 
mad  to  rage. 

Epilepsis  and  maniacal  lunacies  usually  con- 
form to  the  age  of  the  moon.  Grew's  CosmoL 
Ma'nifest.  adj.  [manifestus,  Lat.] 

1.  Plain;  open;  not  concealed ;  not  doubt- 
ful ;  apparent. 

They  all  concur  as  principles,  they  all  have 
their  forcible  operations  therein,  although  not  all 
in  like  apparent  and  manifest  manner.  Hooker. 

That  winch  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest 
in  them ;  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them. 

Rom.  i.  19. 

He  was  fore-ordained  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  but  was  manifest  in  these  last  times  for 
you.  1  Pet.  i.  20, 

He  full 

Resplendent  all  his  father  manifest 
Express'd.  Milton  s  Par.  Lost. 

Thus  manifest  to  sight  the  God  appear'd.  Bryd. 

I  saw,  I  saw  him  manifest  in  view, 
His  voice,  his  figure,  and  his  gesture  knew. 

Dryden. 

2.  Detected :  with  of. 

Calistho  there  stood  manifest  of  shame , 
And,  turu'd  a  bear,  the  northern  star  became. 

Dryden. 

Manife  st,  n.  s.  \jnanifeste,  Fr.  mani 
festo,  Ital.]  Declaration ;  publick  pro- 
testation. 

You  authentick  witnesses  I  bring 
_  Of  this  my  manifest :  that  never  more 
This  hand  shall  combat  on  the  crooked  shore. 

Dryden. 

To  Manife'st.  v.  a.  [manifester,  Fr.  ma- 
nifesto, Lat.]  To  make  appear;  to 
make  publick ;  to  shew  plainly ;  to  dis- 
cover. 

Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lov'dst  me  not ; 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assured  of  it.  Shakesp. 

He  that  loveth  me  I  will  love  him,  and  manifest 
myself  to  him.  John,  xiv.  21. 

He  was  pleased  himself  to  assume,  and  manifest 
his  will  in  our  flesh,  and  so  not  only  as  God  from 
heaven,  but  God  visible  on  earth,  to  preach  re- 
formation among  us.  Hainmond. 

This  perver.se  commotion 
Must  manifest  thee  worthiest  to  be  heir 
Of  all  things.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Were  he  not  by  law  withstood, 
He'd  manifest  his  own  inhuman  blood.  Dryden. 

It  may  be  part  of  our  employment  in  eternity, 
to  contemplate  the  works  of  God,  and  give  him 
■the  glory  of  his  viisdommanifeste.d  in  the  creation. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Manifest a'tion.  n.  s.  [manifestation, 
Fr.  from  manifest.']  Discovery;  publi- 
cation ;  clear  evidence. 

Though  there  be  a  kind  of  natural  right  in  the 
noble,  wise,  and  virtuous,  to  govern  them  which 
are  of  servile  disposition  ;  nevertheless,  for  mani- 
festation of  this  their  right,  the  assent  of  them  who 
are  to  be  governed  seemeth  necessary.  Hookn-. 

As  the  nature  of  God  is  excellent,  so  likewise  is 
it  to  know  him  in  those  glorious  manifestations  oi 
himself  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence. 

Tillotson. 

The  secret  manner  in  which  acts  of  mercy  ought 
to  be  performed,  requires  this  public  maKi/eifatiora 
of  them  at  the  great  day.  Attertmry. 
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Manife'stible.   adj.   [properly  mani 
festable.]    Easy  to  be  made  evident 


This  is  manifestible  in  long  and  thin  plates  of 
steel  perforated  hi  the  middle,  and  equilibrated. 

Urown 

Ma'nifestly.    adv.    [from  manifest 
Clearly ;  evidently ;  plainly. 

We  see  manifestly,  that  sounds  are  carried  with 
wind.  Hacon. 
Sects,  in  a  state,  seem  to  be  tolerated  because 
they  are  already  spread,  while  they  do  not  mani- 
festly  endanger  the  constitution.  Swift, 

Ma'nifestness.  n.s.   [from  manifest^ 

Perspicuity ;  clear  evidence. 
MANIFESTO,   n.s.   [Ital.]  Publick 
protestation ;  declaration. 

It  was  proposed  to  draw  up  a  manifesto,  setting 
forth  the  grounds  and  motives  of  our  taking  arms 

Addison 

Ma'nifold.  adj.  [many  and  fold.] 

1.  Of  different  kinds; many  in  number 

multiplied ;  complicated. 

When  his  eyes  did  her  behold, 
Herlieart  did  seem  to  melt  in  pleasures  TOoni/bW. 

Spenser. 

Terror  of  the  torments  manifold, 
In  which  the  damned  souls  he  did  behold. 

Spenser 

If  that  the  king 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot. 
Which  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold, 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs.  Shakesp. 

If  any  man  of  quality  will  maintain  upon  Ed- 
ward earl  of  Glo'ster,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor, 
let  him  appear.  Shakesp. 

I'hey  receive  manifold  more  in  this  present  timC; 
and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting. 

Luke,  xviii.  30, 

To  represent  to  the  life  the  manifold  use  of 
friendship,  see  how  many  things  a  man  cannot  do 
himself.  Bacon's  Essays. 

My  scope  in  this  experiment  is  manifold. 

Boyle, 

We  are  not  got  further  than  the  borders  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  so  very  ample  is  it,  so  various 
and  manifold  its  productions.  Woodward. 

2.  Milton  has  an  uncommon  use  of  it. 
They  not  obeying 

Incurr'd,  what  cou'd  they  less  ?  the  penalty ; 
And  manfold  in  sin  deserv'd  to  fall.  Milton. 

Manifolded,  adj.  [many  and  fold.' 
Having  many  complications  or  doubles. 

His  ]iuissant  arms  about  his  noble  breast. 
And  manifolded  shield,  he  bound  about  his  wrist. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Ma'nifoldly.  adv.   [from  manifold.] 
In  a  manifold  manner. 

They  were  manifoldly  acknowledged  the  savers 
of  that  country.  Sidney. 

Mani'glions.  n.  s.  [in  gunnery.]  Two 
handles  on  the  back  of  a  piece  of  ord 
nance,  cast  after  the  German  form. 

Bailey 

Ma'nikin.  n.  s.  [manniken,  Dut.]  A  little 
man. 

This  is  a  dear  manikin  to  you.  Sir  Toby. 
— I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad,  some  two  thou- 
sand strong.  Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Ma'niple.  n.  s.  [manipulus,  Lat.] 
L  A  handful. 

A  small  band  of  soldiers. 
Mani'pular. adj.  [from  manipulus, Lat.] 

Relating  to  a  maniple. 
Manki'ller.   n.  s.   [man  and  killer.] 
Murderer. 

To  kill  ?nan/ci7?ei-s  man    has    lawful  pow'r, 
But  not  th'  extended  licence  to  devour.  Dryden. 
Manki'nd.  n.  s.  [man  and  kind.] 
1.  The  race  or  species  of  human  beings. 
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From  them  I  will  not  hide 
My  judgments,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed  ; 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  saw.Mi/fo»i 
Erewhile  perplex'd  with  thoughts  what  would 
become 

Of  me  and  all  mankind ;  but  now  I  see 
His  day,  in  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blest.  Milton. 

Plato  witnesseth,  that  soon  after  mankind  be- 
gan to  increase  they  built  many  cities.  Raleigh. 

All  mankind  alike  require  their  grace. 
All  born  to  want ;  a  miserable  race.    Pope's  Odyt, 
2.  Resembling  man,  not  woman,  in  form 
or  nature. 

A  mankind  witch  !  hence  with  her,  out  o'  door: 
A  most  intelligency  bawd  !    Shak.  Winter's  Tale. 
Ma'nlike.  adj.  [man  and  like.]  Having 
the  complexion  and  proper  qualities  of 
man. 

Such  a  right  manlike  man,  as  nature  often  erring, 
yet  shews  she  would  fain  make.  Sidney. 

Ma'nless.  adj.  [man  and  less.]  Without 
men ;  not  manned. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  wont  to  say,  the  Spa- 
niards were  suddenly  driven  away  with  squios  ; 
for  it  was  no  more  but  a  stratagem  of  fire-boats 
manless,  and  sent  upon  the  Armada  at  Calais  by 
the  favour  of  the  whid  in  tlie  night,  that  put  them 
in  such  terror,  as  they  cut  their  cables.  Bacon. 

Ma'nliness.  n.s.[frommanly.]  Dignity; 
bravery ;  stoutness. 

.Young  master,  willing  to  shew  himself  a  man, 
lets  himself  loose  to  all  irregularities ;  and  thus 
courts  credit  and  manliness  in  the  casting  off  the 
modesty  he  has  till  then  been  kept  in.  Locke. 
Ma'nly.  adj.  [from  man.] 

1.  Manlike ;  becoming  a  man ;   firm ; 
brave;  stout;  undaunted;  undismayed. 

As  did  ^neas  old  Anchises  bear. 
So  1  bear  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders.  Shakesp, 

Let's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness. 
And  meet  i'  th'  hall  together.     Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Serene  and  manly,  harden'd  to  sustain 
The  load  of  life,  and  cxercis'd  in  pain.  Dryden, 

See  great  Marcellus  !  howinur'd  in  toils, 
He  moves  with  manly  grace.        Dryden's  Mneid. 

2.  Not  womanisli ;  not  childish. 
I'll  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy 

With  a  reed  voice  ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride.    Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice, 

Ma'nly.  adv.  [from  maw.]  With  courage 

like  a  man. 
Ma'nna.  n.  s. 

Manna  is  properly  a  gum,  and  is  honey-like 
juice  concreted  into  a  solid  form,  seldom  so  dry 
but  it  adheres  to  the  fingers  :  its  colour  is  whitish, 
or  brownish,  and  it  has  sweetness,  and  with  it  a 
sharpness  that  renders  it  agreeable  ;  manna  is  the 
product  of  two  difi'erent  trees,  both  varieties  of 
the  ash  :  when  the  heats  are  free  from  rain,  these 
trees  exsudate  a  white  juice.  It  is  but  lately  that 
the  world  were  convinced  of  the  mistake  of 
manna  being  an  ai^rial  produce,  by  covering  a  tree 
with  sheets  in  the  manna  season,  and  the  finding 
as  much  manna  on  it  as  on  those  which  were  open 
to  the  air.  Hill. 

It  would  be  well  inquired,  wliether  manna  dolhi' 
fall  but  upon  certain  herbs,  or  leaves  only.  Bacon.. 

The  manna  in  heaven  will  suit  every  man'si, 
palate.  LockeJi 

MA'NNER.  n.  s.  [maniere,  Fr.] 
I.  Form ;  method. 

In  my  divine  Emilia  make  me  blest. 
Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare  ; 
Possession,  more  than  conquest,  is  my  care. 

Drydeii\ 

.  Custom ;  habit ;  fashion. 

As  the  manner  of  some  is.  New  Testatnent\ 

3.  Certain  degree. 

It  is  in  a  manner  done  already  ; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  dispalch'd  ^ 
To  the  sea-side.  Shakesp.  King  Johni 

The  bread  is  in  a  manner  common. 
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If  the  envy  be  general  in  a  manner  upon  all  the 
muvisters  of  an  estate,  it  is  truly  upon  the  state 
itself.  Bacon's  Essays. 

This  universe  we  have  possest,  and  rul'd 
In  a  numner  at  our  will,  th'  affairs  of  earth.  Mihon 

Augustinus  does  in  a  mariner  confess  the  charge. 

Baker. 

4.  Sort ;  kind. 

All  TTianner  of  men  assembled  here  in  arms  against 
God's  peace  and  the  king's  :  we  charge  you  to  re- 
pair to  your  dwelling-places.      Shak.  Henry  VI. 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech 
unable : 

Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you.Shakesp. 
What  manner  ef  men  wete  they  whom  ye  slew  ? 

Judges. 

The  city  may  flourish  in  trade,  and  all  manner 
of  outward  advantages.  Atterbury. 

5.  Mien;  cast  of  the  look. 

Air  and  manner  are  more  expressive  than  words. 

Clarissa. 

Some  men  have  a  native  dignity  in  their  manner, 
which  will  procure  them  mf.re  regard  by  a  look, 
than  others  can  obtain  by  the  most  imperious 
commands.  Clarissa. 

6.  Peculiar  way;  distinct  mode  of  person. 

It  can  hardly  be  imagined  how  great  a  differ- 
ence was  in  the  humour,  disposition,  and  manner, 
of  the  army  under  Essex,  and  the  other  under 
Waller.  Clarendon. 

Some  few  touches  of  your  lordship,  which  1 
have  endeavoured  to  express  after  your  manner, 
have  made  whole  poems  of  mine  to  pass  with  ap- 
probation. Drydens  Juvenal. 

As  man  is  known  by  his  company,  so  a  man's 
company  may  be  known  by  his  manner  of  ex- 
pressing himself.  Swift. 

7.  Way;  mode:  of  things. 

The  temptations  of  prosperity  insinuate  them- 
selves after  a  gentle,  but  very  powerful,  manner. 

Atterbury. 

8.  Manners  in  the  plural :  character  of 
the  mind. 

His  princes  are  as  much  distinguished  by  their 
manners  as  by  their  dominions  ;  and  even  those 
among  theui,  whose  characters  seem  wholly  made 
up  of  courage,  differ  from  one  another  as  to  the 
particular  kinds.  Addison. 

9.  General  way  of  life;  morals;  habits. 

The  kinds  of  nuisick  have  most  operation  upon 
manners:  as,  to  make  them  warlike;  to  make 
them  soft  and  effeminate.  Bacon. 

Every  fool  carries  more  or  less  in  his  face  the 
signature  of  his  manners,  more  legible  in  some 
than  others.  L'Estrange. 

We  bring  our  manners  to  the  blest  abodes, 
And  think  what  pleases  us  must  please  the  gods. 

Dryden. 

10.  [In  the  plural.]    Ceremonious  beha- 
viour; studied  civility. 

The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment, 
Which  very  mannejs  urge.         Shakesp.  K.  Lear. 
These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  man- 
ners. 

That  so  neglected  you.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Our  griefs  and  not  our  manners  reason  now. 

Shakesp. 

Ungracious  wretch, 
Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves, 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preach'd.  Shakesp. 

Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be  confined  within 
the  weak  list  of  a  country's  fashion ;  we  are  the 
makers  of  manners,  Kate.  Shakesp. 

Good  manners  bound  her  to  invite 
The  stranger  dame  to  be  her  guest  that  night.  Dry. 

None  but  the  careless  and  the  confident  would 
rush  rudely  into  the  presence  of  a  great  man  :  and 
shall  we,  in  our  applications  to  the  great  God, 
take  that  to  be  religion,  which  the  common  reason 
of  mankind  will  not  allow  to  be  manners?  South. 

Your  passion  bends 
Its  force  against  your  nearest  friends; 
Which  manners,  decency,  and  pride. 
Have  taught  you  from  the  world  to  hide.  Swift. 
i  1 .  To  take  in  the  Manner.    To  catch  in 
the  actual  commission  of  a  crime. 
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If  I  melt  into  melancholy  while  I  write,  I  shall 
be  taken  in  the  manner ;  and  I  sit  by  one  too  tender 
to  these  impressions.  Donne. 

Ma'nnerliness.  n.  s.  [from  mannerly.'] 

Civility ;  ceremonious  complaisance. 

Others  out  of  mannerliness  and  respect  to  God, 
though  they  deny  this  universal  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse, yet  have  devised  several  systems  of  the 
universe.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Mannerly,  adj.  [from  manner.']  Civil; 
ceremonious ;  complaisant. 

Tut ;  tut ;  here's  a  mannerly  forbearance.  Shak. 

Let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerlif. 

Shakesp. 

Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin,  affront  the  God 
whom  we  serve,  and  vilify  religion  ;  not  to  oppose 
them,  by  whatever  mannerly  names  we  may  pal- 
liate the  offence,  is  not  modesty  but  cowardice, 
and  a  traiterous  desertion  of  our  allegijince  to 
Christ.  Rogers. 

Ma'nnerly.    adv.      Civilly;  without 

rudeness. 

When  we've  supp'd. 
We'll  mannerly  demand  of  thee  thy  story  .Shakesp. 

Ma'nnikin.  n.  s.  [man  and  klein,  Germ.] 
A  little  man  ;  a  dwarf. 

Mannish,  adj.  [from  man.]  Having 
the  appearance  of  a  man ;  bold ;  mascu  - 
line ;  impudent. 

Nature  had  proportioned  her  without  any  fault; 
yet  altogether  seemed  not  to  make  up  that  har- 
mony that  Cupid  delights  in;  the  reason  whereof 
might  seem  a  mannish  countenance,  which  over- 
threw that  lovely  sweetness,  the  noblest  power  of 
womankind,  far  fitter  to  prevail  by  parley  than  by 
battle.  Sidney 

A  woman,  impudent  an  mannish  grown, 
Is  not  more  loath'd  than  an  effeminate  man.  Sliak. 

When  mannish  Mevia,  that  two-handed  whore, 
Astride  on  horseback  hunts  the  Tuscan  boar.Urj/. 

Ma'nor.  71.  s.  [manoir,  old  Fr.  manerium, 
low  Lat.  maner,  Armorick.] 

Manor  signifies,  in  common  law,  a  rule  or  go- 
vernment wliich  a  man  hath  over  suci;  as  liold 
land  within  his  fee.  Toucliing  the  original  of 
those  manors,  it  seems,  that,  in  the  beginning, 
there  was  a  certain  compass  of  ground  granted  by 
the  king  to  some  man  of  worth,  for  him  and  his 
heirs  to  dwell  upon,  and  to  exercise  some  jurisdic- 
tion, more  or  less,  within  that  compass,  as  he 
thought  good  to  grant ;  performing  him  such  ser- 
vices, and  paying  such  yearly  rent  for  the  same, 
as  he  by  his  grant  required  :  and  that  afterward 
this  great  man  parcelled  his  land  to  other  meaner 
men,  injoining  them  again  such  services  and  rents 
as  he  thought  good  ;  and  by  that  means,  as  he  be- 
came tenant  to  the  king,  so  the  inferiors  became 
tenants  to  him  :  but  those  great  men,  or  their  ]ios- 
terity,  have  alienated  tliese  mansions  and  lands  so 
given  them  by  their  prince,  and  many  for  ca|)ital 
offences  have  forfeited  them  to  the  king;  and 
thereby  they  still  remain  in  the  crown,  or  are  be- 
stowed again  upon  others.  But  whosoever  pos- 
sesses these  manors,  the  liberty  belonging  to  tliem 
is  real  and  predial,  and  therefore  remains,  though 
the  owners  be  changed.  In  these  days,  a  ma7ior 
rather  signifiesthe  jurisdiction  and  royalty  incor- 
poreal, than  the  land  or  site  :  for  a  man  may  have 
a  manor  in  gross,  as  the  law  terms  it,  that  is,  the 
right  and  interest  of  a  court-baron,  with  the  per- 
quisites thereto  belonging.  Cornell. 

My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had, 
Ev'nnow  forsake  me  ;  and  of  all  my  lands 
Is  nothing  left  me.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Kinsmen  of  mine. 
By  this  so  sicken'd  their  estates,  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly.    O  many 
Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  jnanm-son  them 
For  this  great  journey.  Shakesp.  Rich.  II. 

Manqu'eller.  n.s.  [man  and  cpellan. 
Sax.]  A  murderer;  a  mankiller;  a 
manslayer. 
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This  was  not  Kayne  the  manqueller,  but  one  of 
a  gentle  spirit  and  milder  sex,  to  wit,  a  woman. 

Carew, 

3Iawse.  n.  s.  [mansio,  Lat,] 

1.  Farm  and  land. 

2.  A  parsonage  house. 

Ma  nsion,  n.  s,  [mansio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  lord's  house  in  a  manor. 

2.  Place  of  residence  ;  abode;  house. 

All  these  are  but  ornaments  of  that  divine  spark 
within  you,  which  being  descended  from  heaven, 
could  not  elsewhere  pick  out  so  sweet  a  mansion. 

Sidney. 

A  fault  no  less  grievous,  if  so  be  it  were  true, 
than  if  some  king  should  build  his  mansion-house 
by  the  model  of  Solomon's  palace.  Hooker. 

To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes. 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly  !  he  loves  us  not. 

Shakesp. 

Thy  mansion  wants  thee,  Adam ;  rise, 
First  man,  of  men  innumerable  ordain'd  ; 
First  father !  called  by  thee,  I  come  thy  guide 
To  the  garden  of  bliss,  thy  seat  prepar  d.  Milton. 

A  maniion  is  provided  thee  ;  more  fair 
Than  this,  and  worthy  Heaven's  peculiar  care. 
Not  fram'd  of  comnio'n  earth.  Dryden. 

3.  Re.sidence;  abode. 

These  poet?  near  our  princes  sleep. 
And  in  one  grave  their  mansions  keep.  Denham. 

Mansla'ughter.  n.  s.  [from  man  and 
slaughter.] 

1.  Murder;  destruction  of  the  human 
species. 

The  whole  pleasure  of  that  book  standeth  in 
ojien  manslaughter  and  bold  bawdry.  Ascham. 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils  with  infinite 
Manih'.iighter,  shall  be  held  the  higliest  pitch 
Of  hinimn  glory.  Milton's  Far.  Lost. 

2.  [In  law.]  The  act  of  killing  a  man  not 
wholly  without  fault,  though  without 
malice ;  punished  by  forfeiture. 

When  a  man,  throwing  at  a  cock,  killed  a  bye- 
stander,  I  ruled  it  manslaughter.  Foster. 

Mansla'yfr.  n.  s.  [man  and  slai/.]  One 
that  has  killed  another. 
Cities  for  refuge  for  the  manslayer.  Numbei-s. 
MANSU  ETE.ftfif/-  [mansuetus,L,?tt.]  Tame; 
gentle;  not  ferocious ;  not  wild. 

This  holds  not  only  in  domcstick  and  mansuete 
birds;  for  then  it  might  be  thought  the  effect  of 
circuratian  or  institution,  but  also  in  the  wild. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Ma'nsuetude.  n.s.  [mansuetude,  Fr. 
mansuttudo,  Lat.]  Tameness;  gentle- 
ness. 

The  angry  lion  did  present  his  paw. 
Which  hy~consent  was  given  to  mansuetude ; 

The  fearful  hare  her  ears,  which  by  their  law 
Humility  did  reach  to  fortitude.  Herbert. 
Ma'ntel.  n.s.  [mantel,  old  '£i\]  Work 
raised  before  a  chimney  to  conceal  it, 
whence  the  name,  which  originally  sig- 
nifies a  cloak. 

From  the  Italians  we  may  learn  how  to  raise 
fair  mantels  within  the  rooms,  and  how  to  disguise 
the  shafts  of  chininies.  Wotton. 

If  you  break  any  china  on  the  mantletree  or  ca- 
binet, gather  up  the  fragments.  Suiif  't. 

Mantele't.  n.  s.  [mantelet,  Fr.] 

A  small  cloak  worn  by  women. 
2.  [In  fortification.]  A  kind  of  moveable 
penthouse,  made  of  pieces  of  timber 
sawed  into  planks,  which  being  about 
three  inches  thick,  are  nailed  one  over 
another  to  the  height  of  almost  six  feet; 
they  are  generally  cased  with  tin,  and 
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set  upon  little  wheels ;  59  that  in  a  siege 
they  may  be  driven  before  the  pioneers, 
and  serve  as  blinds  to  shelter  them  from 
the  enemy's  small  shot:  there  are  other 
mantelefs  covered  on  the  top,  whereof 
the  miners  make  use  to  approach  the 
walls  of  a  town  or  a  castle.  Harris. 
Manti'ger.  n.  a.  [man  and  tiger.]  A 
larye  monkey  or  baboon. 

Near  these  was  placed,  by  tlie  black  prince  of 
Moiiomutapa's  side,  the  glaring  cat-a-iiiomilain, 
and  the  nian-ininiicking  mantiger.Arhuth.and  Pope. 

Ma'ntle.  n.s.  [manfeli,  Welsh.]  A  kind 
of  cloak  or  garment  thrown  over  the 
rest  of  the  dress. 

We,  well-cover'd  with  the  niglit's  black  mantle, 
At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard, 
And  seize  himself.  Shakesp.  Heniy  VI. 

Poor  Tom  drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  stand- 
ing pool.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

The  da^'  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled. 
Whose  pitchy  maiit/e  over- veii'd  iheearth.A/iaksp. 

Their  actions  we're  disguised  with  mantles,  very 
usual  in  times  of  disorder,  of  religion  and  justice. 

Hayward. 

The  herald  and  children  are  cloathed  with 
mantles  of  sattin;  but  the  herald's  mantle  is 
streamed  with  gold.  Baco7i. 

By  which  the  l.eautv  of  the  earth  appears, 
The  divers-colour'd  mantle  which  she  wears. 

Sandyi. 

Before  the  sun, 
Before  the  heav'ns  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  amantle  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite.  Milton. 

Upc»n  loosening  of  his  mantle  the  eggs  fell  from 
him  at  unawares,  and  the  eagle  was  a  third  time 
defeatid.  L'Estrange. 

Dan  Pope  for  thy  misfortune  griev'd. 
With  kind  concern  and  skill  has  weav'd 
A  silken  web  ;  and  ne'er  shall  fade 
Its  colours :  gently  has  he  laid 
The  mantle  o'ertliy  sad  distress. 
And  Venus  shall  the  texture  bless.  Prim: 

A  specious  veil  from  his  broad  shoulders  flew. 
That  set  the  unhappy  Phaeton  to  view  ; 
The  flaming  chariot  and  the  steeds  it  shew'd. 
And  the  whole  fable  in  the  mantle  glow'd.j4(idis(m. 

To  Ma'ntle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cloke ;  to  cover ;  to  disguise. 

As  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night. 
Melting  the  darkness  ;  so  the  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chace  the  ign'rant  fumes,  that  mantle 
Tiieir  clearer  reason.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

I  left  them 

r  th'  filtliy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell, 
There  dancing  up  to  th'  chins.    Shakesp.  Tempest. 

To  Ma'ntle.  v.  n.  [The  original  of  the 
signification  of  this  word  is  not  plain. 
Skinner  considers  it  as  relative  to  the 
expansion  of  a  mantle:  as,  the.  hawk 
mantleth ;  she  spreads  her  wings  like  a 
mnntle.~\ 

1.  To  spread  the  wings  as  a  hawk  in  plea- 
sure. 

The  swan  with  arched  neck, 
Between  her  white  vi'mgi  mantling ,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

2.  To  joy ;  to  revel. 

My  frail  fancy  fed  with  full  delight 
Doth  bathe  in  tliss,  and  mantleth  most  at  ease  ; 

Ne  thinks  of  other  heaven,  but  how  it  might 
Her  heart's  desire  with  most  contentment  please. 

Speitser. 

3.  To  be  expanded ;  to  spread  luxuriantly. 

Tlie  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast 
With  regal  ornament.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

The  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 
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I  saw  them  under  a  green  ma?if/;»g-  vine, 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill, 
Plucking  ripe  clusters.  Milton. 

You'll  sometimes  meet  a  fop,  of  nicest  tread. 
Whose  mantling  per\]ke  veils  his  empty  head.Guj/, 

And  where  liis  mazy  waters  flow. 
He  gave  the  mantling  vine  to  grow 
A  trophy  to  his  love.  Fenton's  Ode  to  Lord  Goicer. 

4.  To  gather  any  thing  on  the  surface ;  to 
froth. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond  ; 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 
With  purpose  10  be  drest  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit.  Shakesp. 

It  driiiketh  fresh,  flowereth,  and  mantleth  ex 
ceedinulj'.  Bacon. 

From  plate  to  plate  your  eye-balls  roll. 
And  the  brain  dances  to  the  mantling  bowl.  P<ype 

5.  To  ferment;  to  be  in  sprightly  agitation, 

When  mantling  blood 
Flow'd  inhis  lovely  cheeks;  when  his  bright  eyes 
Sparkl'd  with  3'outliful  fires;  when  ev'ry  grace 
Shone  in  the  father,  which  now  crowns  the  son. 

Smith. 

Ma'ntua.  n.s.  [this  is  perhaps  corrupted 
from  manteau,  Fr.]    A  lady's  gown. 

Not  Cynthia,  when  her  mantua's  pinn'd  awry, 
E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair, 
As  thou,  sad  virgin!  for  thy  ravish'd  hair.  Pope. 

How  naturally  do  you  apply  your  hands  to  each 
other's  lappets,  ruflles,  and  mantuas.  SwiJ't. 

Ma'ntuamaker.  n.s.  [from  mantua  and 
maker.]  One  who  makes  gowns  for 
women. 

By  profession  a  man(uamn/cer:  lam  employed 
by  the  most  fashionable  ladies. ^(W/soii's  Guardian. 

Ma'nual.  aJj.  \_mamialis,  Lat.  manuel, 
French.] 

1.  Performed  by  the  hand. 

The  speculative  part  of  painting,  without  the 
assistance  of  manual  operation,  can  never  attain  to 
that  perfection  which  is  its  object.  Dtyden'sDufr. 

2.  Used  by  the  hand. 

The  treasurer  obliged  liimself  to  procure  some 
declaration  under  his  majesty's  sign  manual. 

Clarendon. 

Ma'nual.  w.s.  A  small  book,  such  as 
may  be  carried  in  the  hand. 

This  manual  of  laws,  stiled  the  confessor's  laws, 
contains  but  few  heads. 

Hale's  Common  Law  of  England. 

In  those  prayers  which  are  recommended  to  the 
use  of  the  devout  persons  of  your  church,  in  the 
manuals  and  oflices  allowed  them  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, they  would  be  careful  to  have  nothing  they 
thought  scandalous.  Stillingfleet. 

Manu'bial.  adj.  [manuMcE,  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  spoil ;  taken  in  war.  Diet. 

MANUBRIUM,  n.  s.  [Lat.]    A  handle. 

Though  the  sucker  move  easily  enough  up  and 
down  in  the  cylinder  by  the  help  of  the  manu- 
brium, yet  if  tlie  manubrium  be  taken  off',  it  will 
require  a  considerable  strength  to  move  it.  Boyle. 
Manudu'ction.  n.  s.  [nianuductio,  Lat.] 
Guidance  by  ,the  hand. 

We  find  no  open  tract,  or  constant  manudwction, 
in  this  labyrinth.  Browns  Vulg.  Err. 

That  they  are  carried  by  the  manuduction  of  a 
rule,  is  evident  from  the  constant  regularity  of 
their  motion.  Glanville. 

This  is  a  direct  manuduction  to  all  kind  of  sin, 
by  abusing  the  conscience  with  undervaluing  per- 
suasions concerning  the  malignity  and  guilt  even 
of  the  foulest.  Soutli. 

Manufa'c TURE.  U.S.  [manux  and facio, 

Lat.  mavnfacture,  Fr.] 

1.  The  practice  of  making  any  piece  of 
workmanship. 

2.  Any  thing  made  by  art. 
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Heav'n's  pow'r  is  infinite  :  earth,  air,  and  sea. 
The  manufacture  mass  the  making  pow'r  obey. 

Dryden. 

The  peasants  are  cloathed  in  a  coarse  kind  of 
canvas,  the  manufactrwe  of  the  country.  Addison. 

To  Manufa'cture.  v.  a.  [mannjacturer, 
French.] 

J .  To  make  by  art  and  labour ;  to  form  by 

workmanship. 
2.  To  employ  in  work ;  to  work  up:  as,  we 

manufacture  our  ivool. 
Manufa'cturer.  n.  s.  [tnanufacturier, 

Fr.  manujacturus,  Lat.]    A  workman  ; 

an  artificer. 
In  the  practices  of  artificers  and  the  mamifac- 

turers  of  various  kinds,  the  end  being  proposed,  we 

find  out  ways  of  composing  this  for  the  several 

uses  of  human  life.  XVatts. 

To  Manumi'se.  v.  a.  [manumitto,  Lat.] 
To  set  free ;  to  dismiss  from  slavery. 

A  constant  report  of  a  danger  so  imminent  run 
through  the  whole  castle,  even  into  the  deep  dun- 
geons, by  file  compassion  of  certain  manumised 
slaves.  Knolles. 

He  presents 
To  thee  renown'd  for  piety  and  force, 
Poor  captives  manumis'd,  and  matchless  horse. 

Waller. 

Manumi'ssion.  n.s.  [manvmis.non,  Fv. 
manumissio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  giving 
liberty  to  slaves. 

"Slaves  wore  iron  rings  until  their  manumission 
or  preferment.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

The  pileus  was  somewhat  like  a  night-cap,  as 
the  syra'ool  of  liberty,  given  to  slaves  at  their 
manumission.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Manumi't.  v.  a.  [manumiito,  Lat,] 
To  release  from  slavery. 

Manumit  and  release  him  from  those  drudgeries 
to  vice,  under  which  those  remain  who  lim  with- 
out God.  Government  of  the  Timgue. 

Thou  wilt  beneath  the  burthen  bow. 
And  glad  receive  the  manumitting  blow 
On  thy  shav'd  slavish  head.       Dryden's  Juvenal. 

Manu'rable.  adj.  [from  manure.]  Ca- 
pable of  cultivation. 

This  book  gives  an  account  of  the  mannrabte 
lands  in  every  manor.     Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Manu'rance.  71.  s,  Ifrommanure.]  Agri- 
culture ;  cultivation.  An  obsolete  word, 
worthy  of  revival. 

Although  there  should  none  of  them  fall  by  the 
sword,  yet  they  being  kept  from  manurancc,  and 
their  cattle  from  running  abroad,  by  this  hard  re- 
straint they  would  quickly  devour  one  another. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 

To  MANU'PvE.  v.  a.  [manouvrer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  cultivate  by  manual  labour. 

They  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth. 

Milton. 

2.  To  dung ;  to  fatten  with  composts. 

Fragments  of  shells,  reduced  by  the  agitation 
of  the  sea  to  powder,  are  used  for  the  manuring  of 
land.  Woodward. 

3.  To  fatten  as  a  compost. 

Revenge  her  slaughter'd  citizens, 
Or  share  their  fate  :  the  corps  of  half  her  senate 
Manure  the  fields  of  Thessaly,  while  we 
Sit  here,  deliberating  in  cold  debates.  Addison. 

Manu're.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Soil  to 
be  laid  on  lands ;  dung  or  compost  to 
fatten  land. 

When  the  Nile  from  Pharian  fields  is  fled, 
The  fat  manure  with  heav'nly  fire  is  warm'd. 

Drydeti. 

Mud  makes  an  extraordinary  manure  for  lanti 
that  is  sandy.  Mortimer's  Husb. 
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^Ianu'rement.  n.  s.  [from  manure.] 
Cultivation ;  impi'ovement. 

The  manurement  of  wits  is  like  that  of  soils, 
where  before  the  pains  of  tilling  or  sowing,  men 
consider  what  the  mould  will  bear.  Wotton  on  Educ. 

^IANU'RER.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  He 
who  manures  land ;  a  husbandman. 

(Ia'nuscript.  n.  s.  [manuscrit,  Fr.  ma- 
nuscriptum,  Lat.]  A  book  written,  not 
printed. 

A  collection  of  rare  manuscripts,  exquisitely 
written  in  Arabick,  and  sought  in  the  most  remote 
parts  by  the  diligence  of  Erpenius,  the  most  ex- 
cellent linguist,  were  upon  sale  to  the  Jesuits. 

Wotton. 

Her  majesty  has  perused  the  manuscript  of  this 
opera,  and  given  it  lier  approbation.  Dryden. 

Ia'ny.  adj.  comp.  more,  superl.  most. 
[msenij,  Sax.] 

.  Consisting  of  a  great  number ;  nume- 
rous ;  more  than  few. 

Our  enemy  and  the  destroyers  of  our  country, 
slew  many  of  us.  Judges,  xvi.  24. 

When  many  atoms  descend  in  the  air,  the  same 
cause  which  makes  tliera  be  many,  makes  them 
be  light  in  proportion  to  their  multitude.  Digby. 

Sutficient  that  thy  pra3'ers  are  heard,  and  death, 
Thus  due  by  sentence,  when  thou  didst  transgress. 
Defeated  of  his  seizure  many  days 
Giv'n  thee  of  grace,  wherein  thou  may'st  repent. 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
May'st  cover.  Milton. 

The  apostles  never  give  the  least  directions  to 
Christians  to  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  for  a 
determination  of  the  many  differences  which,  in 
those  times,  happened  among  them.  Tiltotson. 
Marking  number  indefinite,  or  compa- 
rative. 

Both  men  and  women,  as  many  as  were  willing- 
hearted,  brought  bracelets.         Exodus,  xxxv.  22. 

This  yet  1  apprehend  not,  why  to  tliose 
Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth, 
So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given  j 
So  many  laws  argue  so  many  sins.  Milton. 
Powerful ;  with  too,  in  low  language. 

They  come  to  vie  power  and  expence  ^  witli 
those  that  are  too  high  and  too  many  for  them. 

L' Estrange. 

a'ny.  n.  s.  [This  word  is  remarkable  in 
the  Saxon  for  its  frequent  use,  being 
written  with  twenty  v;i!iali;;ns :  mae- 
negeo,  masnejo,  raeenigeo,  maenigo,  mx- 
nigu,  maenio,  infeniUj  niamyjeo,  mane- 
jeo,  manigu,  manige,  manijo,  menegeo, 
nenego,  meneju,  luenigeo,  menigo, 
nemgu,  memo,  menm.  L,ijc.] 
A  multitude ;  a  company ;  a  great  num- 
)er;  people. 

After  him  the  rascal  ynany  ran, 
leaped  together  in  rude  rabblenient.  Fairy  Queen. 

O  thou  iowAmuny!  with  what  loud  applause 
)id'st  thou  beat  heav'n  with  blessing  Bolingbroke. 

Shakesp. 

1  had  a  purpose  now 
'o  lead  our  mayiy  to  the  holy  land  ; 
^est  rest  and  lying  still  might  make  them  look 
00  near  into  my  state.  Shakes]}.  Henry  IV. 

A  care-craz'd  mother  of  a  many  children.  Shah. 
The  vulgar  and  the  many  are  fit  only  to  be  led 
rdriven,  but  by  no  means  fitto  guide  themselves. 

South. 

There  parting  from  the  king,  the  chiefs  divide, 
.nd  wheeling  East  and  West,  before  their  many 
ride.  Dryden. 

He  is  liable  to  a  great  many  inconveniencies 
very  moment  of  his  life.  Tillotson. 

Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  gowns,  he  was 
mazed  to  find  that  persons  of  qualit;y  were  up  so 
iriy.  Addison  s  Freeholder. 

Many,  when  it  is  used  before  a  singular 
loun,  seems  to  be  a  substantive.  In 
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conversation,  for  many  a  man  they  say 
a  many  men. 

Thiiu  art  a  collop  of  my  flesh. 
And  for  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear. Shakesp, 

He  is  beset  with  enemies,  the  meanest  of  which 
it  not  without  many  and  many  a  way  to  the  wreak- 
ing of  a  malice.  _  L'Estrange. 

Broad  were  their  collars  too,  and  every  one 
Was  set  about  with  many  a  costly  stone.  Dryden. 

Many  a  child  can  have  the  distinct  clear  ideas 
of  two  and  three  long  before  he  has  any  idea  of 
infinite.  Locke. 
3.  Many  is  used  much  in  composition. 
Manyco'loured.  adj.  [from  many  and 
colour.]    Having  various  colours. 

Hail,  manycolour'd  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Do'st  disobey  the  voice  of  .Tnpiter.  Shakesp. 

He  hears  not  rae,  but  on  the  other  side, 
A  manycolour'd  peacock  having  spy'd, 
Leaves  him  and  me.  Donne. 

The  hoary  majesty  of  spades  appears  ; 
Puts  forth  one  manly  leg,  to  siglit  reveal'd, 
The  rest  his  manycolour'd  robe  conceal'd.  Pope, 

Manyco'rnered.  adj.  [from  many  and 
corner.]  Polygonal;  having  comers 
more  than  twelve :  the  geometricians 
have  particular  names  for  angular  figures 
up  to  those  of  twelve  corners. 

Search  those  manycornerd  minds. 
Where  woman's  crooked  fancy  turns  and  winds. 

Dryden. 

Manyhe'aded.  adj.  [many  and  head.] 
Having  many  heads. 

Some  of  tlie  wiser  seeing  that  a  pojmlar  licence 
is  indeed  the  manyheaded  tyranny,  pievailed  with 
the  rest  to  make  Musidorus  their  chief.  Sidney. 

The  proud  Duessa  came. 
High  mounted  oti  her  manyheaded  beast.  Fairy  Q. 

The  manyheaded  beast  hath  broke, 
Or  shaken  from  his  head,  the  royal  yoke.  Denham. 

Those  were  the  preludes  of  his  fate, 
That  form'd  his  rnanliood  to  subdue 
The  hydra  of  the  maniiheaded  hissing  crew.  Dryd. 

Manyla'nguaged.  adj.  [many  and  lan- 
guage.]   Having  many  languages. 

Seek  Atrides  on  the  S|iartan  shore  ; 
He,  wand'ring  long,  a  w  ider  circle  made. 
And  manylanguag  d  nations  has  survey'd.  Pope. 

Man  ype'opled.  adj.  [many  and  people.] 
rMimerously  populous. 

He  Irom  the  manypeopled  city  flies  ; 
Contemns  their  labours,  and  the  drivers  cries. 

Sandys. 

Manyti'mes,  an  adverbial  phrase. 
Often ;  frequently. 

They  are  Roman  catliolick  in  the  device  and 
legend,  which  are  both  manytimes  taken  out  of  the 
Scriptures.  Addison. 

Map.  n.s.  [mappa,  low  Lat.]  A  geo- 
graphical picture  on  which  lands  and 
seas  are  delineated  according  to  the  lon- 
gitude and  latitude. 

Zelmane  earnestly  entreated  Dorus,  that  lie 
would  bestow  a  map  of  his  little  world  upon  her, 
that  she  might  see  whether  it  were  tr(mbled  with 
such  unhabitable  climes  of  cold  despairs,  and  hot 
rages,  as  her's  was.  Sidney. 

I  will  take  the  map  of  Ireland,  and  lay  it  before 
me,  and  make  mine  eyes  my  schoolmasters,  to  give 
my  understanding  to  judge  of  your  plot.  Spen. 

Old  coins  are  like  so  many  maps  for  explaining 
the  ancient  geography.     Addison  on  Ancient  Coi-ns. 

O'er  the  map  my  finger  taught  to  stray, 
Cross  many  a  region  marks  the  winding  way  ; 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  realm  to  realm  I  rove, 
And  grow  a  mere  geographer  by  love.  TickcL 

To  Map.  v  a.  [from  tlie  noun.]  To  de- 
lineate ;  to  set  down. 

I  am  near  to  tlie  place  where  they  should  meet, 
if  Pisanio  have  miip'd  it  right.       Shakesp.  Cymb. 

Ma'ple  tree.  n.  s.  [aar.] 
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The  maple-tree  hath  jagged  or  angular  leaves; 
the  seeds  grow  two  together  in  hard^winged  ves- 
sels :  there  are  several  species ;  the  greater  maple 
is  falsly  called  the  sycamore  tree  :  the  common 
maple  isj'requent  in  hedge-rows.  Aliller. 

The  pfatane  round. 
The  carver  holme,  the  mapple  seldom  inward 
sound.  Spe7iser. 
Of  the  rottenest  maple  wood  burnt  to  ashes  they 
make  a  strong  lye.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Ma'ppery.  n.  s.  [from  map.]  The  art 
of  planning  and  designing.  Hanmer. 

'J'he  still  and  mental  parts. 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike 
When  fitness  calls  them  on  ; 
They  call  this  bed  work,  mapp'ry,  closet  war. 

Shakesp. 

To  Mar.  v.  a.  [amyppan.  Sax.]  To  in- 
jure; to  spoil;  to  hurt;  to  mischief;  to 
damage.  Obsolete. 

Loss  is  no  shame,  nor  to  be  less  than  foe. 
But  to  be  lesser  than  himself,  doth  7nar 
Both  loser's  lot,  and  victor's  praise  also. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

The  master  may  here  only  stumble,  and  per- 
chance fall  in  teaching,  to  the  marring  and  maim- 
ing of  the  scholar  in  learning. 

Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

When  priests  are  more  in  words  than  matter. 
When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water.  Shak. 

1  pray  you  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing 
songs  in  their  barks. 

— 1  pray  you  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with 
reading  ihem  ilil'avouredly.  Shakesp 

Beware  thine  honour,  be  not  then  disgrac'd. 
Take  care  thou  mar  not  when  thou  think'st  to 
'iiend.  Faiyfax. 
Aumarle  became  the  man  that  all  did  mar. 
Whether  through  indiscretion,  chance,  or  worse. 

Daniel. 

The  ambition  to  prevail  in  great  things  is  less 
harmful  than  that  other,  to  appear  in  every  thing ; 
for  that  breeds  confusion,  and  murrs  business, 
when  great  in  dependencies.  Bacon's  Essays. 

O  I  could  we  see  how  cause  from  cause  doth 
spring ! 

How  mutually  they  link'd  and  folded  are  : 
And  hear  how  oft  one  disagreeing  string 
The  harmony  doth  rather  make  than  marr. 

Davies. 

Ire,  envy,  and  despair, 
Mar>-'d  all  his  borrow'd  visage,  and  betray'd 
Him  counterfeit.  Milton's  Par.  Lost, 

Had  she  been  there,  untimely  joy  through  all 
Mens  hearts  diffus'd,  had  marr'd  the  funeral. 

Waller. 

Mother ! 

'Tis  much  unsafe  my  sire  to  disobey  : 

Not  only  you  provoke  him  to  your  cust. 

But  mirth  is  marr'd,  and  the  good  cheer  is  lost. 

Drvden, 

MARANA'THA.  n.  s.  [Syr.]  It  signilies, 
the  Lord  comes,  or,  the  Lord  is  come: 
it  was  a  form  of  the  denouncing  or  ana- 
thematiziiig  among  the  Jews.  St.  Paul 
pronounces,  If  any  love  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema  mar- 
anatha,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
May'st  thou  be  devoted  to  the  greatest 
of  evils,  and  to  the  utmost  severity  of 
God's  judgments;  may  the  Lord  come 
quickly  to  take  vengeance  of  thy  crimes. 

Calmet. 

MaRA'SMUS.  n.s.  [fx,a^t>ti7fAo<;,  from  jj.u^a'niu.] 
A  consumption,  in  which  persona  waste 
much  of  their  substance.  Quincy. 

Pining  atrophy. 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence.  Milton. 

A  marasmus  imports  a  consumption  following  a 
fever;  a  consumption  or  witheiing  of  the  boJ^', 
by  reason  of  a  natural  e.xtinction  of  the  naiive 
heat,  and  an  extenuation  of  the  body,  caused 
through  an  immoderate  heat.  Harvey. 

Marble,  n.s.  [marbre,Yv.marmor'LaU\ 
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1.  Stone  used  in  statues  and  elegant 
buildings,  capable  of  a  bright  polish, 
and  in  a  strong  heat  calcining  into  lime. 

He  plies  her  hard,  and  much  rain  wears  the 
marble.  Shakesp. 

Thou  marble  hew'st,  ere  long  to  part  with  breath, 
And  houses  rear'st  unmindful  of  thy  death. 

Sandys. 

Some  dry  their  corn  infected  with  the  brine. 
Then  grind  with  marbles,  and  prepare  to  dine. 

Dryden. 

The  two  flat  sides  of  two  pieces  of  -marble  will 
more  easily'  approach  each  other,  between  which 
there  is  nothing  but  water  or  air,  than  if  there  be 
a  diamond  between  them  ;  not  that  the  parts  of  the 
diamond  are  more  solid,  but  because  the  parts  of 
water,  being  more  easily  separable,  give  way  to 
the  approach  of  the  two  pieces  tii  marble.  Locke. 

2.  Little  balls  supposed  to  be  of  marble, 
with  which  children  play. 

Marbles  taught  them  percusssion,  and  the  laws 
of  motion  ;  nutcrackers  the  use  of  the  leaver. 

Arbuth.  and  Pope. 

3.  A  stone  remarkable  for  the  sculpture 
or  inscription:  as,  the  Oxford  marbles. 

Ma'rble.  adj. 

1.  Made  of  marble. 

Pigmalion's  fate  reverst  is  mine, 
His  marble  love  took  flesh  and  blood. 

All  that  I  worsliipp'd  as  divine, 
That  beauty,  now  'tis  understood. 
Appears  lo  have  no  more  of  life, 
Than  that  whereof  he  fram'd  his  wife.  Waller. 

2.  Variegated,  or  stained  like  marble. 

Shall  I  see  far-fetched  inventions?  shall  1  la- 
bour to  lay  marble  colours  over  my  ruinous 
thoughts  ?  or  rather,  though  the  pureness  of  my 
virgin  mind  be  stained,  let  me  keep  the  true  sim- 
plicity of  my  word.  Sidnet/. 

The  appeiidi.>;  shall  be  printed  by  itself,  stitched, 
and  with  amarble  cover.  Swift. 

To  Ma  rble,  v.  a.  [marhrer,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.]  To  variegate,  or  vein  like 
marble. 

Very  well  sleeked  marbled  paper  did  not  cast 
any  of  its  distinct  colours  upon  the  wall  with  an 
equal  diffusion.  Boyle. 
Marian 

Marbled  with  sage  the  hard'ning  cheese  she  press'd, 
And  yellow  butter  Martin's  skill  profess'd.  Gay. 

Marblehe'arted.  adj.  [marble  and 
heart.]    Cruel ;  insensible ;  hardhearted 

Ingratitude!  thou  marblehearted  fiend. 
More  hideous,  when  thou  shew'st  thee  in  a  child. 
Than  the  sea  monster.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Ma'rcasite.  n.s. 

The  terra  marcasite  has  been  very  improperly 
used  by  some  for  bismuth,  and  byotliers  forziink  : 
the  more  accurate  writers  however  always  express 
a  substance  different  from  either  of  these  by  it, 
sulphureous  and  metallick.  The  marcasite  is  a 
solid  hard  fossil,  naturally  found  among  the  veins 
of  ores,  or  in  the  fissures  of  stone  :  the  variety  of 
forms  this  mineral  puts  on  is  almost  endless.  There 
are  however  only  three  distinct  species  of  it ;  one 
of  a  bright  gold  colour,  another  of  a  bright  silver, 
and  a  third  of  a  dead  white  :  the  silvery  one  seems 
to  be  peculiarly  meant  by  the  writers  on  the 
Materia  Medica.  Man-casite  is  very  frequent  in 
the  mines  of  Cornwall,  where  the  workmen  call  it 
mundick,  but  more  in  Germany,  where  they  e.x- 
tract  vitriol  and  sulphur  from  it.  Hill. 

The  writers  of  minerals  give  t'ne  name  pyrites 
and  marcasites  indifferently  to  the  same  sort  of 
body  :  I  restrain  the  name  of  pyrites  wholly  to  the 
nodules,  or  those  that  are  found  lodged  in  strata 
that  are  separate  :  the  marcasite  is  part  of  the  mat- 
ter that  either  constitutes  the  stratum,  or  is  lodged 
in  the  perpendicular  fissures.  Woodward. 

The  acid  salt  dissolved  in  water  is  the  same 
with  oil  of  sulphur  per  canipanam,  and  abounding 
much  in  tlie  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  particularly 
in  marcasites,  unites  itself  to  the  other  ingrediejits 
of  the  marcasite,  which  are  bitumen,  iron,  copper, 
and  earth,  and  with  them  compounds  alum,  vit- 
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riol,  and  sulphur;  with  the  earth  alone  it  com 
pounds  alum;  with  the  metal  alone,  and  metal 
and  earth  together,  it  compounds  vitriol ;  and 
with  the  bitumen  and  earth  it  compeunds  sul- 
phur :  whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  marcasites 
abound  with  those  three  minerals.    Newton's  Opt 

Here  marcasites  in  various  figures  wait. 
To  ripen  to  a  true  metallick  state.  Garth's  Dispens 

March,  n.s.  [from  Mars.]    The  third 
month  of  the  year. 

March  is  drawn  in  tawny,  with  a  fierce  aspect, 
a  helmet  upon  his  head,  to  shew  this  month  was 
dedicated  to  Mars.  Peacham 

To  March,  v.  n.  [marcher,  Fr.  varicare 
Menage ;  from  Mars,  Junius.] 

1.  To  move  in  military  form. 

Well  march  we  on. 
To  give  obedience  where  'tis  truly  ow'd.  Shakesp. 

liemarched'm  battle  array  with  his  power  agains 
Arpkaxad.  Judges,  i.  13, 

Maccabeus  marched  forth,  and  slew  five-and 
twenty  thousand  persons.  2  Mac.  xii.  26. 

My  father,  when  some  days  before  his  death 
He  ordered  me  to  ?narc/i  for  Uticii, 
Wept  o'er  me.  Addison's  Cato. 

2.  To  walk  in  a  grave,  deliberate,  or 
stately  manner. 

Plexirtus  finding  that  if  nothing  else,  famine 
would  at  last  bring  him  to  destruction,  thought 
better  by  humbleness  to  creep  where  by  pride  he 
could  not  march.  Sidney 

Doth  York  intend  no  harm  to  us. 
That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

Shakesp 

Our  bodies  ev'ry  footstep  that  they  make, 
March  towards  death,  until  at  last  they  die. 

Davies. 

Like  thee,  great  son  of  Jove,  like  thee, 
When  clad  in  rising  majesty. 
Thou  marchest  down  o'er  Delos'  hills.  Prior 
The  power  of  wisdom  march'd  before.  Pope. 

To  March,  v.  a. 

1.  To  put  in  military  movement. 

Cyrus  marching  his  army  for  divers  days  over 
mountains  of  snow,  the  dazzling  splendor  of  its 
whiteness  prejudiced  the  sight  of  very  many  of 
his  soldiers.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

2.  To  bring  in  regular  procession. 
March  them  again  in  fair  array, 

And  bid  them  form  the  happy  day; 
The  happy  day  design'd  to  wait 
On  William's  fame,  anil  Europe's  fate.  Prior. 

March,  n.  s.  [marcher,  Fr.] 

1.  Military  movement;  journey  of  soldiers. 

These  troops  came  to  the  army  harassed  with  a 
long  and  wearisome  march,  and  cast  away  their 
arms  and  garments,  and  fought  hi  their  shirts. 

Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 
Who  should  command,  by  his  Almighty  nod. 
These  chosen  troops,  unconscious  of  the  road, 
And  unacquainted  with  th' appointed  end, 
I'heir  marches  to  begin,  and  thither  tend.  Blackm. 

2.  Grave  and  solemn  walk. 
Waller  was  smooth,  but  Dryden  taught  to  join  y 

The  varying  verse,  the  full  resouudiiig  line,  / 
The  long  majestick  march,  and  energy  divine.  3 

Pope. 

3.  Deliberate  or  laborious  walk. 

We  came  to  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  and  had 
a  very  troublesome  march  to  gain  the  top  of  it. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

4.  Signals  to  move. 

The  drums  presently  striking  up  a  march,  they 
make  no  longer  stay,  but  forward  they  go  directly. 

Knolles. 
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It  is  not  fit  that  a  kijig  of  an  island  should  have 
any  marches  or  borders  but  the  four  seas. 

Davies  on  Ireland. 

Ma'rcher.  n.  s.  [from  marcheur,  Fr.] 
President  of  the  marches  or  borders. 

Many  of  our  English  lords  made  war  upon  the 
Welshmen  at  their  own  charge  ;  the  lands  which 
they  gained  they  held  to  their  own  use;  they 
were  called  lords  marc/iers,  and  had  royal  liberties, 

Davies. 

Ma'rchioness.  n.s.  [feminine,  formed 
by  adding  the  English  female  termina- 
tion to  the  Latin  marchio.]  The  wife 
of  a  marquis. 

The  king's  majesty 
Does  purpose  honour  to  you,  no  less  flowing 
Than  marchioness  of  Pembroke. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VIII, 
From  a  private  gentJewuiiian  he  made  me  a 
marchioness,  and  from  a  marchioness  a  queen,  and 
now  he  intends  to  crown  my  innocency  with  the 
glory  of  martyrdom.        _  _         Bacon's  Apopth. 

The  ,lady  marchioness,  his  wifej  solicited  very 
diligently  the  timely  preservation  of  her  husband. 

Clarendon, 

Ma'rchpane.  n.  s.  [massepane,  Fr.]  A 
kind  of  sweet  bread  or  biscuit. 

Along  whose  ridge  such  bones  are  met, 
Like  comfits  round  in  marchpane  set.  Sidney. 
Ma'rcid.  adj.  [marcidus,  Lat.]  Lean; 
pining;  withered. 

A  burning  colliquative  fever,  the  softer  parts 
being  melted  away,  the  heat  continuing  its  adus-| 
tion  upon  the  drier  and  fleshy  parts,  changes  into 
a  marcid  ferver.  Harvey! 

He  on  his  own  fish  pours  the  noblest  oil ; 
That  to  your  marcid  dying  herbs  assign'd, 
By  the  rank  smell  and  taste  betrays  its  kind. 

Dryden\ 

Ma'rcour.  n.  s.  [marcor,  Lat.]  Lean, 
ness ;  the  state  of  withering ;  waste  oil 
flesh. 

Considering  the  exolution  and  langour  ensuin] 
the  action  of  venery  in  some,  the  extenuation  aa 
marcour  in  others,  it  much  abridgeth  our  days. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Errl 
A  marcour  is  either  imperfect,  tending  to  ! 
lesser  witliering,  which  is  curable  ;  or  perfect,  thai 
is,  an  entire  wasting  of  the  body,  excluding  al^ 
means  of  cure.  Harveyi 

Mare.  n.  s.  [mape.  Sax.] 

1.  The  female  of  a  horse. 
A  pair  of  coursers  born  of  heav'nly  breed. 

Whom  Circe  stole  from  her  celestial  sire. 
By  substituting  mares,  produc'd  on  earth, 
W  hose  wombs  conceiv'd  a  more  that  mortal  birtll 

Dryden 

2.  [From  mara,  the  name  of  a  spirit  ima 
gined  by  the  nations  of  the  north  to  tor 
ment  sleepers.]  A  kind  of  torpor  cl 
stagnation,  which  seems  to  press  th] 
stomach  with  a  weight;  the  night  hag^ 

Blab,  his  merry  queen  by  night,  "j 
Bustrides  young  folks  that  lie  upright,  J 
In  elder  times  the  mare  that  bight,  J| 
Which  plagues  them  out  of  measure,  Draytol 
Mushrooms  cause  the  incubus,  or  the  mare  i 
the  stomach.  Bacon's  Nat.  H\ 

Ma'reschal.  n.s.  \mareschal,  Fr.  d( 


5.  Marches,  without  singular,  [marcu, 
Goth,  meapc,  Sax.  marche,  Fr.]  Bor- 
ders ;  limits ;  confines. 

They  of  those  marches 
Shall  be  a  wall  siifficient  to  defend 
Onr  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers.  Shakesp. 

The  English  colonies  were  enforced  to  keep 
continual  guards  upon  the  borders  and  marches 
round  them  Davies. 


n.  s.  [mareschal,  Fr, 
rived  by  Junius  from  mare,  the  femai 
of  an  horse.]    A  chief  commander  of  £] 
army. 

O  William,  may  thy  arms  advance. 
That  he  may  lose  Dinant  next  year. 
And  so  be  mareschaloi  France.  Pril 

Ma'rgarite.  n.s.  [margarita,  hat. mm 
guerite,  ¥r.]    A  pearl. 

Silver  is  the  second  metal,  and  signifies  purit 
among  the  planets  it  holdeth  with  luna,  amoj 
precious  stones  with  the  margariteot  pearl 

Peacham,  on  Blaionvi 
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IRGENT.  > 

v'rgin.  J 


s.  [tna7-go,  Lat.  marge, 
French.] 


Ia  rgarites.  n.  s.  [bellis.]    An  herb, 

Ainsivorth. 

Iarge 

lA 
lA 

The  border;  the  brink;  the  edge;  the 
verge. 

He  drew  his  flaming  sword,  and  struck 
At  him  so  fiercely,  tiiat  the  upper  marse^ 
Of  his  sevenfold  shield  away  it  took.  Fairy  Queen 

Never  since 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea.  Shakesp. 

An  airy  crowd  came  rushing  where  he  stood. 
Which  fill'd  the  margin  ot  the  fatal  flood.  Dryden. 
,  The  edge  of  a  page  left  blank,  or  filled 
with  a  short  note. 

As  much  love  in  rhime, 
As  would  be  craram'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  all. 

Shakesp 

Reconcile  those  two  places,  which  both  you 
and  the  margins  of  our  bibles  acknowledge  to  be 
parallel.  Hammond. 

He  knows  in  law,  nor  text,  nor  margent.  Swif  t. 
.  The  edge  of  a  wound  or  sore. 

All  the  advantage  to  be  gatliered  from  it  is  only 
from  the  evenness  of  its  margin,  the  purpose  will 
•be  as  fully  answered  by  keeping  that  under  only. 

Sharp's  Surgery. 

Ia'rginal.  adj.  [marginal,  Fr.  from 
mai'gin.]  Placed,  or  written  on  the 
margin. 

-  We  cannot  better  interpret  the  meaning  of  these 
words  than  pope  Leo  himself  expoundeth  them, 
whose  speech  concerning  our  Lord's  ascension 
may  serve  instead  of  a  marginal  gloss.  Hooker. 

What  remarks  you  find  worthy  of  your  riper 
observation  note  with  a  marginal  star,  as  being 
worthy  of  your  second  year's  review.  Watts. 

iIa'rginated.  adj.  [marginatus,  Lat. 

from  margin.]    Having  a  margin. 
^Ia'rgrave.    n.  s.    [march  and  graff. 
Germ.]    A  title  of  sovereignty  in  Ger- 
many ;  in  its  original  import,  keeper  of 
the  marches  or  borders. 
IiIa'riets.   n.  s.   [violce  mariance.]  A 
kind  of  violet.  Diet. 
(-Ia'rigold.  n.  s.  [Mary  and  gold;  cal- 
tha,  Lat.]    A  yellow  flower,  devoted,  I 
suppose,  to  the  virgin. 

The  marigold  hath  a  radiated  discous  flower; 
the  petals  of  them  are,  for  the  most  part,  crenated, 
the  seeds  crooked  and  rough  ;  those  which  are 
uppermost  long,  and  those  within  short ;  the 
leaves  are  long,  intire,  and  for  the  most  part  suc- 
culent. Miller. 

Your  circle  will  teach  you  to  draw  truly  all  sphe- 
rical bodies.  The  most  of  flowers;  as,  the  rose 
and  marigold.  Peacham. 

The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  face 
Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  uulace 
Her  at  his  rise.  Cleaveland. 
Fair  is  the  marigold,  for  pottage  meet.  Gay. 

Vo  Ma  rinate,  v.  a.  [mariner,  Fr.]  To 
salt  fish,  and  then  preserve  them  in  oil 
or  vinegar. 

Why  am  1  styl'd  a  cook,  if  I'm  so  loath 
To  marinate  my  fish,  or  season  broth  ?  King's  Cook. 

^Iari'ne.  adj.  [marinus,  Lat.]  Belonging 
to  the  sea. 

The  king  was  desirous  that  the  ordinances  of 
England  and  France,  touching  marine  aflTairs, 
might  be  reduced  into  one  form.  Hayward. 

Vast  multitudes  of  shells  and  other  marine 
bodies,  are  found  lodged  in  all  sorts  of  stone. 

Woodward. 

No  longer  Circe  could  her  flame  disguise. 
But  to  the  suppliant  God  marine  replies.  Garth, 
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Mari'ne.  n.  s.  [la  marine,  F.] 

1.  Sea-affairs. 

Nearclms  who  commanded  Alexander's  fleet, 
and  Onesicrates  liis  intendant-general  of  marine, 
have  both  left  relations  of  the  state  of  the  Indies 
at  that  time.  Arhuthnnt. 

2.  A  soldier  taken  on  shipboard  to  be  em- 
ployed in  descents  upon  the  land. 

Mariner,  n.s.  [from  mare,  Lat.  mari- 
nier,  Fr.]    A  seaman ;  a  sailor. 

The  merry  mariners  unto  his  word 
Soon  hearkened,  and  her  painted  boat  straightway 
Turn'd  to  the  shore.  Fairy  Queen. 

We  oft  deceive  ourselves,  as  did  that  mariner 
who,  mistaking  them  for  precious  stones,  brought 
home  his  ship  fraught  with  common  pebbles  from 
the  Indies.  _  Glanvitle. 

His  busy  mariners  he  hates. 
His  shatter'd  sails  with  rigsing  to  restore.l)ri/(ieri. 

What  mariner  is  not  afraid. 
To  venture  in  a  ship  decay 'd?  Swift. 

Ma'rjoram.  n.s.  [marjorana,  Lat.  mar- 

jolaine,  Fr.]    A  fragrant  plant  of  many 

kinds ;  the  bastard  kind  only  grows 

here. 

The  nymphs  of  the  mountains  would  be  drawn, 
upon  their  heads  garlands  of  honeysuckles,  wood- 
bine, and  sweet  marjoram.  Peacham. 

Ma'rish.  n.  s.  [marais,  Fr.  mejij-c,  Sax. 
maersche,  Dut.]  A  bog;  a  fen;  a 
swamj) ;  watry  ground ;  a  marsh ;  a  mo- 
rass ;  a  moor. 

The  flight  was  made  towards  Dalkeith;  which 
way,  by  reason  of  the  marish,  the  English  horse 
were  least  able  to  pursue.  Hayward. 

When  they  liad  avenged  the  blood  of  their  bro- 
ther, they  turned  again  to  the  marish  of  Jordan. 

1  Mac.  ix.  42. 

Lodronius,  carried  away  with  the  breaking  in 
of  the  horsemen,  was  driven  into  a  marish;  where, 
being  sore  wounded,  and  fast  in  the  mud,  he  had 
done  tlie  uttermost.  Knolles. 

His  limbs  he  coucheth  in  the  cooler  shades  ; 
Oft,  when  heaven's  burning  eye  the  fields  invades. 
To  marishss  resorts.  Sandy's  Paraphrase. 

From  the  other  hill 
To  their  fix'd  station,  all  in  bright  array. 
The  cherubim  descended  ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,as  ev'ning  mist 
Ris'n  from  a  river,  o'er  the  marish  glides. 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  labourer's  heels. 

Milton. 

Ma'rish.  adj.  Moorish;  fenny;  boggy; 
swampy. 

It  halh  been  a  great  endangering  to  the  Iiealth 
of  some  plantations,  that  they  have  built  along 
the  sea  and  rivers,  in  marish  and  unwholesome 
grounds.  Bacon's  Essays. 

The  fen  and  quagmire  so  marish  by  kind. 
Are  to  be  drained.  Tussers  Husbandry. 

Ma'rital.  adj.  [maritus,  Lat.  marital, 
Fr.]  Pertaining  to  a  husband ;  incident 
to  a  husband. 

If  any  one  retains  a  wife  that  has  been  taken  in 
the  act  of  adultery,  he  incurs  the  guilt  of  the  crime 
of  bawdry.  But  because  repentance  does  consist 
in  the  mind,  and  since  Christian  charity,  as  well 
as  marital  affection,  easily  induces  a  belief  thereof, 
this  law  is  not  observed.  Ayliffe. 

It  has  been  determined  by  some  unpolite  pro- 
fessors of  the  law,  that  a  husband  may  exercise 
his  marital  authority  so  far,  as  to  give  his  wife 
moderate  correction.  Art  of  Tormenting. 

Ma'ritated.  adj.  [from  maritus,  Lat.] 
Having  a  husband.  Diet. 
Mari'timal.  \  adj.  [maritimus,  Lat.  ma- 
Ma'ritime.  }     ritime,  Fr.] 

1.  Performed  on  the  sea;  marine. 

1  discoursed  of  a  mf/ritima/ voyage,  and  the  pas- 
sages and  incidents  therein.        Raleigh's  Essays. 

2.  Relating  to  tlie  sea ;  naval. 
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At  the  parliament  at  Oxford  his  youth,  and 
want  of  experience  in  maritime  service,  had  some- 
what been  shrewdly  touclied.  Wotton. 
3.  Bordering  on  the  sea. 

The  friend,  the  shores  maritimal 
Sought  for  his  bed,  and  found  a  place  upon  which 
play'd 

The  murmuring  billows  .  Chapman's  Iliad. 

Ercoco,  and  the  less  maritime  kings 
Monbaza  and  Quiloa.  Milton. 

Neptune  upbraided  them  with  their  stupidity 
and  ignorance,  that  a  maritime  town  should  neg- 
lect the  patronage  of  him  who  was  the  god  of  tfiie 
seas.  Addison. 

Mark.  n.s.  [marf,  Welsh ;  meajic,  Sax. 
mercke,  Dut.  marque,  P'r.] 
A  token  by  which  any  thing  is  known. 

Once  was  proclaimed  throughout  all  Ireland, 
that  all  men  should  mark  their  cattle  with  an  open 
several  mark  upon  their  flanks  or  buttocks,  so  as 
if  they  happened  to  be  stolen,  they  might  appear 
whose  they  were.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

In  the  present  form  of  the  earth  there  are  cer- 
tain marks  and  indications  of  its  first  state ;  with 
which,  if  we  compare  tliose  things  that  are  re- 
corded in  sacred  history,  we  may  discover  what 
the  earth  was  in  its  first  original.  Burnet. 

The  urine  is  a  lixivium  of  the  salts  in  a  human 
body,  and  the  proper  mar/i  of  the  state  and  quan- 
tity of  such  salts  ;  and  therefore  very  certain  indi- 
cations for  the  choice  of  diet  may  be  taken  fronr 
the  state  of  urine.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  A  token ;  an  impression. 

But  cruel  fate,  and  my  more  cruel  wife, 
To  Grecian  swords  betray'd  my  sleeping  life  : 
These  are  the  monuments  of  Helen's  love, 
The  shame  I  bear  below,  the  inarks  1  bore  above. 

Dryden. 

'Twas  then  old  soldiers  cover'd  o'er  with  scars, 
The  marks  of  Pyrrhus,  or  tlie  Punick  wars. 
Thought  all  past  services  rewarded  well. 
If  to  their  share  at  least  two  acres  fell.  Dryden. 

At  present  there  are  scarce  an3'  marks  left  of  a 
subterraneous  fire  ;  for  the  earth  is  cold  and  over- 
run with  grass  and  shrubs.  Addison. 

3.  A  proof ;  an  evidence. 

As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  markof  sepa- 
ration, so  the  being  of  one  language  is  a  mark  of 
union.  Bacon. 

The  Argonauts  sailed  up  the  Danube,  and  from 
thence  passed  into  the  Adriatick,  carrying  their 
ship  Argo  upon  their  shoulders  ;  a  mark  great 
ignorance  in  geography  among  the  writers  of  that 
time.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

4.  Notice  taken. 

The  laws 

Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop, 

As  much  for  mock  as  mark.  Shakesp, 

5.  Conveniency  of  notice. 

Upon  the  north  sea  bordereth  Stow,  so  called, 
per  eminentiam,  as  a  place  of  great  and  good  mark 
and  scope.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

6.  Any  thing  at  which  a  missile  weapon  is 
directed. 

France  was  a  fairer  tnark  to  shoot  at  than  Ire- 
land, and  could  better  reward  the  conqueror. 

Davies. 

Be  made  the  mark 
For  all  the  people's  hate,  the  prince's  curses. 

Denham. 

7.  The  evidence  of  a  horse's  age. 

At  four  years  old  cometh  the  mark  of  tooth  in 
horses,  which  hath  a  hole  as  big  as  you  may  lay  a 
pea  within  it;  and  weareth  shorter  and  shoiter 
every  year,  till  at  eight  years  old  the  tooth  is 
smooth.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

8.  [Marque,  Fr.]    Licence  of  reprisals. 

9.  [Marc,  Fr.J  A  sum  of  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpence. 

We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  marls. 

Shakesp. 

Thirty  of  these  pence  make  a  mancuss, which 
some  think  to  be  all  one  with  a  mark,  for  that 
manca  and  mancusa  is  translated,  in  ancient 
books_,by  marca.  Camden's  Remains 
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Upon  every  writ  for  debt  or  damage,  amounting 
to  forty  pounds  or  more,  a  noble  is  paid  to  fine; 
and  so  for  every  hundred  marks  more  a  noble. 

Bacon 

10.  A  charactei-  made  by  those  who  can- 
not write  their  names. 

Here  are  marriage  vuws  for  signing; 
Set  your  marks  that  cani\ot  write.  Dryden. 
Lorenzo  sign'd  the  bargain  with  his  mark. 

Young. 

To  Mark.  v.  a.  [merken,  Dut.  meapcan. 
Sax.  marquer,  Fr.] 
,  1.  To  impress  with  a  token,  or  evidence. 

Will  it  mA  he  received. 
When  we  have?>;«)'/;'/i  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers, 
That  they  have  don't  ?  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

For  our  quiet  possession  of  things  useful,  they 
are  naturally  marked  where  there  is  need. 

Crew's  Cosm, 

2.  To  notify  as  by  a  mark. 

That  which  was  once  the  index  to  point  out  all 
virtues,  does  now  mark  out  that  part  of  tlje  world 
where  least  of  them  resides.  Decay  oj  Piety. 

S.  To  note ;  to  take  notice  of. 

Alas,  poor  country ! 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shriel'.s,  that  rend 
the  air. 

Are  made,  not  mark'd.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Mark  thera  which  cause  divisions  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned,  and  avoid 
them.  Romans,  xvi.  17. 

4.  To  heed ;  to  regard  as  vahd  or  impor- 
tant. 

Now  swear  and  call  to  witness 
Heav'n^hell,  and  earth,  I  mark  it  not  from  one 
That  breathes  beneath  such  complicated  guilt. 

Smith, 

To  Mark.  v.  n.  To  note;  to  take  notice. 

Men  mark  when  they  hit,  and  never  mark  when 
they  miss,  as  they  do  also  of  dreams.  Bacon's  Ess. 

Mark  a  little  why  Virgil  is  so  much  concerned 
to  make  this  marriage  ;  it  is  to  make  way  for  the 
divorce  wliich  he  infended  afterwards.  Dryden. 

Mar  ker.  n.  s.  {inarqver,  Fr.  from  mark.'] 

1 .  One  tliat  puts  a  mark  on  any  thing, 

2.  One  that  notes,  or  takes  notice. 

Ma'rket.  n.  s.  [anciently  written /werca/, 
of  ma^catns,  Lat.] 

1.  A  piiblick  time,  and  appointed  place, 
of  buying  and  selling. 

It  were  good  that  the  privilege  of  a  Tnar^cct  were 
given,  to  enable  thera  to  their  defence  :  for  there 
IS  nothing  doth  sooner  cause  civility  than  many 
niartet-tovvns,  by  reason  the  people  repairing  of- 
ten thither  will  learn  civil  manners.  Speiiser. 

Mistress,  know  yourself,  down  on  your  knees, 
And  thank  Heav'n,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love ; 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, 
Sell  when  you  can,  you  are  not  for  all  markets. 

Shakesp. 

They  counted  our  life  a  pastime,  and  our  time 
here  a  market  for  gain.  Wisd.  xv.  12. 

If  one  bushel  of  wheat  and  two  of  barley  will, 
in  the  market,  be  taken  one  for  another,  they  are 
of  equal  w  orth.  Locke. 

2.  Purchase  and  sale. 

With  another  year's  continuance  of  the  war, 
there  will  hardly  be  money  left  in  this  kingdom 
to  turn  the  common  markets,  or  pay  rents.  Temple. 

The  precious  weight 
Of  pepper  and  Sabtean  incense  take,  . 
And  with  post-haste  thy  running  market  make. 
Be  sure  to  turn  the  penny.        Dryden's  Persius. 

3.  Rate ;  price ;  [tnarche,  Fr.] 

Twas  then  old'soldiers,  cover'd  o'er  with  scars, 
Thought  all  past  services  rewarded  well. 
If,  to  their  snare,  at  least  two  acres  fell. 
Their  country's  frugal  bounty ;  so  of  old 
Was  blood  and  life  at  a  liw  market  sold.  Dryden. 

To  Ma'rket.  v.  n.    To  deal  at  market; 
to  buy  or  sell ;  to  make  bargains. 
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Ma'rket-bell.  n.  s.  [market  and  bell.] 
The  bell  to  give  notice  that  trade  may 
begin  in  the  market. 

Enter,  go  in,  the  marketbell  is  rung.  Shakesp. 

Ma'rket-cross.  n.  s.  [market  and  cross.' 
A  cross  set  up  where  the  market  is 
held. 

These  things  you  have  articulated, 
Proclaim'd  at  marketcrosses,  read  in  churches. 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  colour.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Ma'rket-DAY.  71.  s.  [market  and  day  ' 
The  day  on  which  things  are  publickly 
bought  and  sold. 

Fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  imperial  Rome, 
Like  Manlua,  where  on  marketdays  we  come. 
And  tliilher  drive  our  lambs.        Dryden's  Virgil. 

He  ordered  all  the  Lucquese  to  be  seized  that 
were  found  on  a  marketday  ia  one  of  bis  frontier 
towns.  Addison  on  haly 

Ma'rket-folks.  n  s.  [market  and jvlks.' 

People  that  come  to  the  market. 

P 001  marketf  'olks  that  come  to  sell  their  corn. 

Sliakesp. 

Ma'rket-man.  n.  s.  [market  and  mayi.] 
One  who  goes  to  the  market  to  sell  or 
buy. 

Be  wary  how  you  place  your  words. 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  marketmen, 
That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  corn.  Shak. 

The  marketman  should  act  as  if  his  master's 
whole  estate  ought  to  be  applied  to  that  servant's 
business.  Swift. 

Ma'rket-maid.  n.s.  [market  and  maid.] 
A  woman  that  goes  to  buy  or  sell. 

You  are  come 
A  marketmaid  to  Rome,  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love. 

Shakesp.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 
Ma'rket-PLACE.  n.s.  [market  and  place.] 
Place  where  the  market  is  held. 

The  king,  thinking  he  had  put  up  liis  sword, 
because  of  the  noise,  never  took  leisure  to  hear  his 
answer,  but  made  him  jjrisoner,  meaning  the  next 
morning  to  put  him  to  death  in  the  market-place. 

Sidney. 

The  gates  he  order'd  all  to  beunbarr'd, 
And  from  the  marlictplace  to  draw  the  guard. 

Dryden. 

Behold  the  marketplace  with  pooro'erspread, 
The  man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread.  Pope. 

Ma'rket-price.  }  n.  s.  [market  and 
Ma'rket-rate.   ^    price  ov rate.]  The 

price  at  which  any  thing  is  currently 

sold. 

Money  governs  the  world,  and  the  tnarketprice 
is  the  measure  of  the  worth  of  men  as  well  as  of 
fishes.  L'Estrange. 

He  that  wants  a  vessel,  rather  than  lose  bis  mar- 
ket, will  not  stick  to  have  it  at  the  marketrute. 

Locke. 

Ma'rket-town.  n.  s.  A  town  that  has 
the  privilege  of  a  stated  market;  not  a 
village. 

Nothing  doth  sooner  cause  civility  in  any  coun- 
try than  market-towns,  by  reason  that  people  re- 
pairing often  thither  will  learn  civil  manners  of 
the  better  sort.  Spenser. 

No,  no,  the  pope's  mitre  my  master  Sir  Roger 
seized,  wlien  they  would  have  burnt  him  at  our 
market-town.  Gay. 

Ma'rketable.  adj.  [from  market.] 

1.  Such  as  may  be  sold ;  such  for  which  a 
buyer  may  be  found. 

A  plain  fish,  and  no  doubt  marketable.  Shakesp. 

2.  Current  in  the  market. 

The  pretorian  soldiers  arrived  to  that  impu- 
dence, that  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  they  made 
open  sale  of  the  empire,  as  i*^  it  had  been  of 
common  marketable  wares.  Decay  of  Piety. 
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The  marketable  value  of  any  quantities  of  two 
commodities  are  equal,  when  they  will  exchauije 
one  for  another.  Locke. 


N.  \n. 

LN.  / 


s.  [mark  and  man.]  A 
man    skilful  to  hit  a 


Ma'rkman. 
Ma'rksmai 
mark. 

In  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 
— I  aim'd  so  near  when  I  suppos'd  you  lov'd. 
—A  right  good  marksman.  Shakesp. 

Whom  nothing  can  procure. 
When  the  wide  world  runs  bias  from  his  will. 
To  writhe  bis  limbs,  and  share,  not  mend  the  ill : 

This  is  the  marksman,  safe  and  sure,  , 
Who  still  is  right,  and  prays  to  be  so  still. 

Herbert. 

An  ordinary  marksman  may  know  certainly 
when  he  shoots  less  wide  at  what  he  aims. 

Dryden. 

MARL.  n.  s.  [marl,  Welsh ;  mergel,  Dut. 
marga,  Lat.  marie,  marne,  Fr.  in  Sax. 
mejij  Is  marrow,  with  an  allusive  signi- 
fication, marie  being  the  fatness  of  the 
earth.] 

Marl  is  a  kind  of  clay,  which  is  become  fatter, 
and  of  a  more  enriching  quality,  by  a  better  fer- 
mentation, and  by  its  having  lain  so  deep  in  tlie 
earth  as  not  to  have  spent  or  weakened  its  fer- 
tilizing quality  by  any  product.  Marl  is  sup- 
posed to  be  much  of  the  nature  of  chalk,  and  is 
believed  to  be  fertile  from  its  salt  and  oily  quality. 

Quincy. 

We  understand  by  the  term  marls  simple  native 
earths,  less  heavy  than  the  boles  or  clays,  not 
soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  nor  ductile  while 
moist,  dry  and  crumbly  between  the  fingers,  and 
readily  diffusible  in  water.  Hill. 

Marl  is  the  best  compost,  as  having  most  fat- 
ness, and  not  heating  the  ground  too  much. 

Bacon, 

Uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marl,  not  like  those  steps 
On  heaven's  azure.  Milton. 

To  Marl.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  ma» 
nure  with  marl. 

Improvements  by  marling,  liming,  and  drain- 
ing, have  been  since  money  was  at  five  and  six  per 
cent.  Child. 

Sandy  laud  marled  will  bear  good  pease.  Mort. 

To  Marl.  v.  a.    [from  marline.]  To 
fasten  the  sails  with  marline.  Ainmorth. 
Ma'rline.  n.  s.  [m^p.]\n,  Skinner.]  Long 
wreaths  of  untvvisted  iiemp  dipped  in 
pitch,  with  wliich  the  ends  of  cables  are 
guarded  against  friction. 
Some  the  gall'd  ropes     with     dawby  marline 
bind. 

Or  searcloth  masts  with  strong  tarpawling  coats. 

Dryden, 

Ma'rlinespike.w.s.  a  small  piece  of 
iron  for  fastening  ropes  together,  or  to 
open  the  bolt -rope  when  the  sail  is  to 
be  sewed  in  it.  Bailey.  , 

Ma'rlpit.  w.s.  [marl  and  pit.]  Pit  out 
of  which  marl  is  dug. 

Several  others,  of  different  figures,  were  found  ;  ■ 
part  of  them  in  a  rivulet,  the  rest  in  a  marlpit  in  a 
field.  Woodward. 

Ma  rly,  adj.  [from  marl.]  Abounding 
with  marl. 

The  oak  thrives  best  on  the  richest  clay,  and 
will  penetrate  strangely  to  come  at  a  marly  bottom. 

Mortimer. 

Marmalade.  In.  s.  [marmalade,  Fr. 

Ma'rmalet.  3  marmelo,  Portuguese, 
a  quince  J 

Marmalade  is  the  pulp  of  quinces  boiled  into  a 
consistence  with  sugar  :  it  is  subastringent,  grate- 
ful to  the  stomach.  Quincy. 
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Marmora'tion.   n.  s.   [marmor,  Lat.] 

Incrustation  with  marble.  Diet. 
Marmo'rean.   adj.   [marmoreus,  Lat.] 

Made  of  marble.  Diet. 
Ma'rmoset.  n.  s.  [marmouset,  Fr.]  A 

small  monkey. 

I  will  instruct  thee  how 

To  snare  the  nimLile  mannozet.     Shakesp.  Tempest. 

MARMOT.  I 
MARMOTTO.S  l-^^^'  J 

The  marmotto,  or  mus  alpinus,  as  big  or  bigger 
than  a  rabbit,  which  absconds  all  winter,  doth 
live  upon  its  own  fat.  ^o-y- 

Marquetry,  n.  s.  [marqueterie,  Fr.] 
Chequered  work  ;  work  inlaid  with 
variegation. 

Marquis,  n.  s.  {marquis,  Fr.  marchio, 
Lat.  margrave,  Ger.] 

1 .  In  England  one  of  the  second  oi-der  of 
nobility,  next  in  rank  to  a  duke. 

None  may  wear  ermine  but  princes,  and  there 
is  a  certain  number  of  ranks  allowed  to  dukes, 
narquisses,  and  earls,  which  they  must  not  exceed. 

Pencham  on  Dravnng. 

2.  RIarquis  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for 
marehioness.   [marquise,  I  r.] 

You  shall  have 
Two  no'bJe  partners  with  you  ■.  the  old  dutchess 
Of  Norfolk,  and  the  lady  marquess  Dorset.  Shak. 

Ma'rquisate.    n.  s.    [marquisat,  Fr.] 

The  seigniory  of  a  marquis. 
Ma'rrer.  n.  s.  [from  mar.]     One  who 

spoils  or  hurts  any  thing. 

You  be  indeed  makers  or  marrers  of  all  men's 
manners  within  the  realm.  Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

Ma'rriage.  n.  s.  [mxriage,  Fr.  mari- 
tagium,  low  Lat.  from  maritus.]  The 
act  of  uniting  a  man  and  woman  for  life. 

The  marriage  with  his  brother's  wife 
Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience.  Shakesp. 

If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow, 

Shakesp. 

The  French  king  would  have  the  disposing  of 
the  marriage  of  Bretagiie,  with  an  exception,  that 
he  should  not  marry  her  himself.  Bacon. 

Some  married  persons,  even  in  their  marriage, 
do  better  please  God  than  some  virgins  in  their 
state  of  virginity  :  they,  by  giving  great  example 
of  conjugal  affection,  by  preserving  their  faith 
unbroken,  and  by  educating  children  in  the  fear 
of  God,  please  God  in  a  higher  degree  than  those 
virgins  whose  piety  is  no"t  answerable  to  their 
opportunities.  Taylor. 

I  propose  that  Palamon  shall  be 
In  marriage  join'd  with  beauteous  Emily.  Dryd. 

tiA'RRiAGE  is  often  used  in  composition. 

In  a  late  draught  of  mamage-articles,  a  lady 
stipulated  with  her  husband,  that  she  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  patch  on  which  side  she  pleases. 

Addison's  Spectator. 
I  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-htA, 
After  young  Arthur  claim  this  laud  for  mine. 

Shakesp. 

To  these  whom  death  again  did  wed, 
This  grave's  the  second  marriaoe-bed, 
For  though  the  hand  of  fate  could  force 
'Twixt  soul  and  body  a  divorce. 
It  could  not  sever  man  and  wife, 
Because  they  both  liv'd  but  one  life.  Crashaio. 

There  on  his  arms  and  once-lov'd  portrait  lay, 
Thither  our  fatal  marriage-bed  convey.  Denham. 

Thou  shalt  come  into  the  marriage-chamber. 

Toh.  vi.  16. 

Neither  her  worthiness,  which  in  truth  was 
great,  nor  his  own  sutfering  for  her,  which  is  wont 
to  endear  affection,  could  fetter  his  fickleness  ;  but, 
before  the  marriage-day  appointed  he  had  taken 
to  wife  Baccha,  of  whom  she  complained.  Sidney. 

Virgin,  awake !  tiie  marriage-hour  is  nigh.  Pope. 
Give  me,  to  live  and  die, 
A  spotless  maid,  without  the  mamage-tie.  Dryd. 

Vol.  IL 
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MA'RRiAGEABLE.ffd//.  [from  marriage."] 
J .  Fit  for  wedlock  ;  of  age  to  be  married. 

Every  wedding,  one  with  another,  produces 
four  children,  and  that  is  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren, which  any  marrigeable  man  or  woman  may 
be  presumed  shaU  have.  Graunt. 

1  am  the  father  of  a  young  heiress,  whom  I 
begin  to  look  upon  as  marriageable.  Spectator. 

When  the  girls  are  twelve  years  old,  which  is 
the  marriageable  age,  their  parents  take  them 
home.  Swift. 
2.  Capable  of  union. 

They  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm  ;  she  siious'd,  about  him  twines 
Her  mamageahZe  arms, &with  her  brings 
Her  dow'r,  th'  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves.  Milton, 
Ma'rried.    adj.    [from  marri/.']  Con- 
jugal ;  connubial. 

Thus  have  you  shunn'd  the  married  state.  Dry. 

Marrow,  n.  s.  [mepg,  Sax.  smerr, 
Erse;  smergh,  Scott.]  j 

All  the  bones  of  the  body  which  have  any  con- 
siderable thickness  have  either  a  large  cavity,  or 
they  are  spongious,  and  full  of  little  cells  :  in 
both  the  one  and  the  other  there  is  an  oleaginous 
substance,  called  marroio,  contained  in  proper 
vesicles  or  membranes,  like  the  fat :  in  the  larger 
bones  this  fine  oil,  by  the  gentle  heat  of  the  body, 
is  exhaled  through  the  pores  of  its  small  bladders, 
and  enters  some  narrow  passages,  which  lead  to 
some  fine  canals  excavated  in  the  substance  of  the 
bone,  that  the  marrow  may  supple  the  fibres  of  the 
bones,  and  render  tliem  less  apt  to  break.  Qnincii. 

Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all 
That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring. 

Shakesp. 

The  skull  hath  brains  as  a  kind  of  marrow  within 

it:  the  back  bone  hath  one  kind  of  marrow,  

and  other  bones  of  the  body  have  another :  the 
jaw-bones  have  no  marrow  severed,  but  a  little 
pulp  of  marrow  diffused.  Bacon. 

Pamper'd  and  edify 'd  their  zeal 
With  ^narrow  puddings  many  a  meal.  Hudibras. 

He  bit  the  dart,  and  wrench'd  the  wood  away, 
The  point  still  buried  in  tlie  marrow  lay.  Addiaon. 
Ma'rrow,  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  to  this 
day,  denotes  a  fellow,  companion,  or 
associate ;  as  also  equal  match,  he  mel 
with  his  marrow,  [mari,  husband,  Fr.] 

Though  buying  and  selling  doth  w-^ndcrful  wel, 
Yet  chopping  and  changing  I  cannot  commend 
With  theef  or  his  marrou;  for  fear  of  ill  end.  Titsser. 
Ma'rrowbone.   n.  s.   [bone  and  viar- 
row.] 

1.  Bone  boiled  for  the  marrow. 

2.  In  burlesque  language,  the  knees. 

Upon  this  he  fell  down  upon  his  marrowbones, 
and  begged  of  Jupiter  to  give  him  a  pair  of  horns. 

L'Estraiige, 

Down  on  your  ma?TOii)fcones,  upon  your  allegi- 
ance ;  and  make  an  acknowledgment  of  your  of- 
fences ;  for  I  will  have  ample  satisfaction. 

Dryden's  Span.  Fryar. 
Ma'rrowfat.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  pea. 
Ma'rrowless.    adj.    [from  marrow.] 
Void  of  narrow. 

Avaunt  I 

Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold  ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with.      Shakesp.  Macbeth, 
To  M.'V'RRY.  v.  a.  [marier,  Fr.  marifor, 
Lat.] 

1 .  To  join  a  man  and  woman,  as  perform- 
ing the  rite. 

What !  shall  the  curate  controu!  me  ?  Tell  him, 
that  he  shall  marry  the  couple  himself. 

Gay's  What  d'ye  callit. 

2.  To  dispose  of  in  marriage. 

When  Augustus  consulted  with  Mecaenas  about 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia,  Mecaenas 
took  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  tliat  he  must  either 
marry  his  daughter  to  Agrippa,  or  take  away  his 
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life  ;  there  was  no  third  way,  he  had  made  liim 
^  Bacon. 

3.  To  take  for  husband  or  wife. 

You'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should  marrv  her. 

Shakesp. 

As  a  mother  shall  she  meet  him,  and  receive 
him  as  a  wife  married  of  a  virgin.    Ecclus.  xv.  2. 
To  Marry,    v.  n.    To  enter  into  the 
conjugal  state. 

He  hath  my  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Paue. 

Shakesp. 

Let  them  mar'ry  to  whom  they  think  best. 

Numb,  xxxvi.  6. 

Vngd  concludes  with  the  death  of  Turnus  ;  for 
after  that  difficulty  was  removed,  ^neas  might 
marry,  and  establish  the  Trojans. 

Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 

are  derived  from  the  Sax. 
mejij-c  a  fen,  or  fenny  place. 

Gibson's  Camd. 
I.  s.   [mepj-c.  Sax.    See  Ma- 
A  fen  ;   a  bog ;  a  swamp ;  a 
watery  tract  of  land. 

In  their  courses  make  that  round. 
In  ineailows  and  in  marshes  found, 
Of  them  so  call'd  the  fayry  ground. 
Of  which  they  have  the  keeping.  Drayton. 

Worms  for  colour  and  shape,  alter  even  as  tl;e 
ground  out  of  which  they  are  got;  as  the  inarsh 
worm  and  the  stag  wor/u.  IValtntt. 

We  may  see  in  more  conterminous  climates 
great  variety  in  the  people  thereof;  the  u[)-lands 
in  England  yield  strong,  sinewy,  hardy  men  ;  the 
marsh-hnds,  men  of  large  and  high  stature.  Hofe. 

Your  l»w  meadows  and  ))mr-s/(-lands  you  need 
not  lay  up  till  April,  except  the  Spring  be  very 
wet,  and  your  mars/ies  very  poachy. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Marsh-mallow,  w.  s.  [althwa,  Lat.] 
It  is  in  all  respects  like  the  mallow,  but 
its  leaves  are  more  soft  and  woolly. 

3Iiller. 

Marsh-marigold,  n.  s.  [popvlngo, 
Lat.]  'J^his  flower  consists  of  several 
leaves,  v/hich  are  placed  circularly,  and 
expand  in  form  of  a  rose,  in  the  middle 
of  which  rises  the  pointal,  which  be- 
coines  a  membranaceous  fruit,  in  which 
there  are  several  cells,  for  the  most  part 
bent  downwards,  collected  into  little 
heads,  and  full  of  seeds.  Miller. 

And  set  soft  hyacinths  with  iron-blue, 
To  shade  mars/t-maWgoUs  of  shining  hue.  Dryden. 

MA'RSHAL.  n.s.  [mareschal,  Fr.  mares- 
challus,  low  Lat.  from  marscale,  old 
Fr.  a  word  compounded  of  mare,  which, 
in  old  French,  signified  a  horse,  and 
scale,  a  sort  of  servant ;  one  that  has 
the  charge  of  horses.] 

1.  The  chief  officer  of  arms. 

The  dukt  of  Suffolk  claims 
To  be  high  steward  ;  next  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
To  be  earl  marshal.  Shakesp. 

2.  An  officer  who  regulates  combats  in 
the  lists. 

Dares  their  pride  presume  against  my  laws 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  their  cause  ? 
Unask'd  the  royal  grant ;  no  marshal  by, 
As  kingly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  one  who  regulates  rank  or  order 
at  a  feast,  or  any  other  assembly. 

Through  the  hall  there  walked  to  and  fro 
A  jolly  yeoman,  marshal  of  the  same. 

Whose  name  was  Appetite  ;  he  did  bestow 
Both  guests  and  meats,  whenever  in  they  came, 
And  knew  them  how  to  order  without  blame. 

Fairy  Queen. 
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4.  An  harbinger ;  a  piu-suivant ;  one  who 
goes  before  a  prince  to  declare  his  com- 
ing, and  provide  entertainment. 

Her  face,  when  it  was  fairest,  had  been  but  as 
a  marshal  to  lodge  the  love  of  her  in  his  mind, 
which  now  was  so  well  placed  as  it  needed  no 
help  of  outward  harbinger.  Sidney. 

To  Ma'rshal.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  arrange  ;  to  rank  in  order. 
Multitude  of  jealousies,  and  lack  of  some  pre- 
dominant desire,  that  should  marshal  and  put  in 
order  all  the  rest,  niaketh  any  man's  heart  hard 
to  find  or  sound.  Bacon. 

It  is  as  unconceivable  how  it  should  be  the 
directrix  of  such  intricate  motions,  as  that  a  blind 
man  should  marshal  an  army.     Glanville's  Scepsis. 

Anchises  look'd  not  with  90  pleas'd  a  face, 
In  nuinb'rinp  o'er  his  future  Roman  race. 
And  marshalling  the  heroes  of  his  name, 
As  in  their  order  next  to  light  thej  came.  Dryd. 

2.  To  lead  as  an  harbinger. 

Thou  marshaU'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going. 

Shakesp. 

Ma'rshaller.  n.  s.  [from  marshal.] 
One  that  arranges ;  one  that  ranks  in 
order. 

Dryden  was  the  great  refiner  of  Englisli  poetr^', 
and  tne  best  marshutler  of  words.  Trapp. 

Ma'rshalsea.  n.  s.  [from  marshal.] 
The  prison  in  Southwark  belonging  to 
tlie  marshal  of  the  king's  household. 

Ma'rskalship.  n.  s.  [from  marshal.] 
The  office  of  a  marshal. 

M arshe'lder.  n.  s.  A  gelderrose,  of 
which  it  is  a  species. 

Marsh  RO  CKET,  n.  s.  A  species  of 
watercresses. 

Ma'rshy.  adj.  [from  7narsh.] 

J.  Boggy;  wet;  fenny;  swampy. 

Though  here  the  marsfty  grounds  approach  your 
fields. 

And  there  the  soil  a  stony  harvest  yields.  Dryden. 

It  is  a  distemper  of  such  as  inhabit  tnarshy,  fat, 
low,  moist  soils,  near  stagnating  water.  Arbuth. 
-2.  Produced  in  marshes. 

Feed 

With  delicates  of  leaves  and  marshy  weed.  Dryd, 
Mart.  n.  s.  [contracted  from  market.] 

1.  A  place  of  publick  traffick. 

Christ  could  not  suflier  that  the  temple  should 
serve  for  a  place  of  mart,  nor  the  apostle  of  Christ 
that  the  church  should  be  made  an  inn.  Hooker. 

If  any  born  atEphesus 
Be  seen  at  Syracusan  marts  and  fairs. 
He  dies.  Shakesjy. 

Ezechiel,  in  the  description  of  Tyre,  and  the 
exceeding  trade  that  it  had  with  all  the  East  as 
the  only  mart  town,  reciteth  both  the  people  with 
whom. they  commerce,  and  also  what  commodi- 
ties every  country  yielded.  Raleigh. 

Blany  come  to  a  great  mart  of  the  best  horses. 

Temple. 

The  French,  since  the  accession  of  the  Spanish 
monarch3',  supply  with  cloth  the  best  mart  we  had 
in  Europe.  Addison. 

2.  Bargain  ;  purchase  and  sale. 

I  play  a  merchant's  part, 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart.  Shakesp. 

3.  Letters  of  7inart.    See  Mark. 

To  Mart.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
traffick ;  to  buy  or  sell. 

Sooth,  when  I  was  young  I  wou'd  have  ransack'd 
The  pedlar's  silken  treasury  ;  you've  let  him  go, 
And  nothing  marted  with  him.  Shak.  Winter'^  Tale. 

Cassius,  you  yourself 
Do  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers.  Shakesp.  Julius  Ccesar. 

If  he  shall  think  it  fit, 
A  saucy  stranger  in  his  court  to  mart, 
As  in  a  stew.  Shakesp.  Cymbelin^ 
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Ma'rten. 

Ma'rtern.  \     martes,  Lat  ] 

1.  A  large  kind  of  weesel,  whose  fur  is 
much  valued. 

2.  [Martelet,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  swallow 
that  builds  in  houses ;  a  martlet. 

A  churchwarden,  to  e.'cpress  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  communion 
cup  a  martin,  a  bird  like  a  swallow,  sitting  upon 
a  mule-hill  between  two  trees.  Peackam. 

Martial,  adj.  [martial,  Fr.  martialis, 
Lat.] 

1 .  Warlike ;  fighting  ;  given  to  war ; 
brave. 

Into  my  feeble  breast 
Come  gently,  but  not  with  that  mighty  rage 

Wherewith  the  martial  troopes  thou  dost  infest, 
And  hearts  of  great  heroes  dost  enrage.  F.  Queen. 

The  queen  of  martials. 
And  Mars  himself  conducted  them.  Chapman. 

It  hath  seldom  been  seen,  that  the  far  southern 
people  have  invaded  the  northern,  but  contrari- 
wise ;  whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  the  northern 
tract  of  the  world  is  the  more  martial  region. Bacon. 

His  subjects  call'd  aloud  for  war  ; 
But  peaceful  kings  o'er  martial  people  set. 

Each  other's  poize  and  counterbalance  are.  Dry. 

2.  Having  a  warlike  shew ;  suiting  war. 

See 

His  thousands,  in  what  maritiai  equipage 

They  issue  forth  !  Steel  bows  and  shafts  their  arms, 

Of  equal  dread  in  flight  or  in  pursuit.  Milton. 

When  our  country  s  cause  provokes  to  arms. 
How  martial  musick  every  bosom  warms.  Pope. 

3.  Belonging  to  war;  not  civil;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  or  practice  of  peace- 
able government. 

Let  his  neck  answer  for  it,  if  there  is  any  mar- 
tial law  in  the  world.  Shakesp.  Henrrj  \ . 

They  proceeded  in  a  kind  of  ?7!a)  (/'i(^  justice  with 
enemies,  ofli'ering  them  their  law  before  they  drew 
their  swoid.  Bacon. 

4.  Borrowing  qualities  from  the  planet 
Mars. 

The  natures  of  the  fixed  stars  are  astrologically 
differenced  by  the  planets,  and  esteemed  martial 
or  jovial  according  to  the  colours  whereby  they 
answer  these  planets.  Brown. 

5.  Having  parts  or  properties  of  iron, 
which  is  called  TJ/ars  by  the  chemists. 

Ma'rtialist.  Ji.  s.  [{rom  martial.]  A 
warrior ;  a  fighter. 

JMany  brave  adventurous  spirits  fell  for  love  of 
her ;  amongst  others  the  high-hearted  martialist, 
who  first  lost  his  hands,  then  one  of  his  cliiefest 
limbs,  and  lastly  his  life.  Howel. 

Ma'rtingal.  n.  s.  [martingale,  Fr.]  It 
is  a  broad  strap  made  fast  to  the  girths 
under  the  belly  of  ahorse,  and  runs  be- 
tween the  two  legs  to  fasten  the  other 
end,  under  the  noseband  of  the  bridle. 

Harris. 

Ma'rtinmas.  n.  s.  [martin  and  mas.i.] 
The  feast  of  St.  Martin :  the  eleventh 
of  November,  commonly  corrupted  to 
marlilmass  or  martlemass. 

Martilrnas  beef  doth  bear  good  tacke. 
When  countrey  foike  do  dainties  lacke.  Tusser. 

Ma'rtinet.  >  ?i.  .?.   [martinet,  Fr.]  A 

Ma'rtlet.   §    kind  of  swallow. 

This  guest  of  Summer, 
The  temple-haunting  mart/et,  does  approve. 
By  his  lov'd  mansionary,  that  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.    No  jutting  frieze, 
Buttricc,  norcoigneof  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procreant  cradle. 
Where  tliey  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observ'd 
The  air  is  delicate.  Shakesji.  Macbeth. 

As  in  a  drought  the  thirsty  creatures  cry, 
And  gape  upon  the  gather'd  clouds  for  rain ; 
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Then  first  the  martlet  meets  it  in  the  sky. 
And  with  wet  wings  joys  all  the  feather'd  train. 

Dryden. 

Ma'rtnets.  n.  s.  They  are  small  lines 
fastened  to  the  leetch  of  the  sail,  to  bring 
that  part  of  the  leetch  which  is  next  to 
the  yard-arm  close  up  to  the  yard,  when 
the  sail  is  to  be  furled.  Bailey. 

MA'RTYR.  n.  s.  [f/.a.(\vg^ ;  martyr,  Fr.] 
One  who  by  his  death  bears  witness  to 
the  truth. 

Prayers  and  tears  may  serve  a  good  man's  turn  ; 
if  not" to  conquer  as  a  soldier,  yet  to  suffer  as  a 
martyr.  King  Charles. 

Tlius  could  not  the  mouths  of  worthy  martyrs 
be  silenced.  Brown. 

Nearer  heav'n  his  virtues  shone  more  bright. 
Like  rising  flames  expanding  in  their  height. 
The  martyr^s  glory  crovvn'd  the  soldier's  fight. 

Dryden. 

To  be  a  martyr  signifies  only  to  witness  the 
truth  of  Christ ;  but  the  witnessing  of  the  truth  was 
then  so  generally  attended  with  persecution,  that 
martyrdom  now  signifies  not  only  to  witness,  but 
to  witness  by  death.  South's  Sermons. 

The  first  martyr  for  Christianity  was  encou- 
raged, in  his  last  moments,  by  a  vision  of  that 
divine  person  for  whom  he  suffered.  Addison, 
Socrates, 

Truth's  early  champion,  martyr  for  his  God.Thom, 
To  Ma'rtyr.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  to  death  for  virtue,  or  true  pro- 
fession. 

2.  To  murder ;  to  destroy. 

You  could  3iot  beg  for  grace. 
Hark,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you  : 
This  one  liandyet  is  lefttocutyour throats.  Shak. 

If  to  every  common  funeral. 
By  your  eyes  mm'ii/r'f/,  such  grace  were  allow'd, 
Your  face  would  wear  not  patches,  but  a  cloud. 

Suckling. 

Martyr  d  with  the  gout.  Pope. 

Ma  rtyrdom,  n.s.  [from  wcr/j/r.]  The 
death  of  a  martyr ;  the  honour  of  a 
martyr  ;  testimony  born  to  truth  by 
voluntary  submission  to  death. 

If  an  infidel  should  pursue  to  death  an  heretick 
professing  Christianity  only  for  Christian  profes- 
sion sake,  could  we  deny  unto  him  the  honour  of 
martyrdom  ?  Hooker. 

Now  that  he  hath  left  no  higher  degree  of 
earthly  honour,  he  intends  to  crown  their  inno- 
cency  with  the  glory  i  f  martyrdom.  Bacon. 

Herod,  whose  unblest 
Hand,  O!  what  dares  not  jealous  greatness  ?  tore 
A  thousand  sweet  babes  from  their  mother's  breast,  j 
The  blooms  of  martyrdom.  Crashavi.] 

Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 
Heroick  deem'd,  chief  mast'ry  to  dissect. 
With  long  and  tedious  liavock,  fabled  knights 
In  battles  feign'd  ;  the  better  fortitude 
Of  patience  and  heroick  martyrdom 
Unsung.  Milton.1 

What  mists  of  providence  are  these  ? 
So  saints,  by  supernatural  pow'r  set  free. 
Are  left  at  last  in  martyrdom  to  die.  DrydenJl 

Martyro'logy.  n.s.  [mariyrologe,  Fr.\ 
marfyrologium,  Lat.]  A  register  oil 
martyrs. 

In  the  Roman  martyrology  we  find  at  one  timd 
many  thousand  martyrs  destroyed  by  DioclesianI 
being  met  together  in  a  church,  rather  than  escapti 
by  otfering  a  little  incense  at  their  coming  out. 

Stillingfleei 

Martyro'logist.  n.  s.  [martyrolo\ 
giste,  Fr.]    A  writer  of  martyrology. 

Ma'rvel.  n.s.  [merveille,  Fr.]  A  won-j 
der ;  any  thing  astonishing.  Little  ir| 
use. 

A  marvel  it  were,  if  a  man  could  espy,  in  tllil 
whole  scripture,  nothing  which  might  breed  ll 
probable  opinion,  that  divine  authority  was  thJ 
same  way  inclinable.  Hoohn% 
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I  am  scarce  ill  breath,  my  lord. 
—No  marvel,  yoa  have  so  bestirr'd  your  valour, 
you  cowardly  rascal !  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

No  marvel 

My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  towre  so  well. 

Shakesp. 

Ma'rvel  of  Peru.  n.  s,  A  flower, 

Ainsworth. 

To  Ma'rvel.  v.  n.  [merveiller,  Fr.]  To 
wonder;  to  be  astonished.  Disused. 

You  make  me  marvel.  Sliakesp. 
Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  v/here  thou  spendest 
thy  time,  but  also  how  thou  art  accompanied. 

Shakesp. 

The  army  marvelled  at  it.  Shakesp. 
The  countries  marvelled  at  thee  for  thy  songs, 
proverbs,  and  parables.  EccJus,  xlvii.  17. 

Ma'rvellous.  adj.  [marveilleux,  Fr.] 

1.  Wonderful ;  strange  ;  astonishing. 

She  has  a  marvellous  white  hand,  I  must  con- 
fess. Shakesp. 

This  is  the  Lord's  doing ;  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes.  Psalms. 

2.  Surpassing  credit. 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  super- 
natural, find  especially  the  machines  of  the  gods. 

Pope's  Preface  to  the  Iliad. 

3.  The  marvellous  is  used,  in  works  of 
criticism,  to  express  any  thing  exceed- 
ing natural  power,  opposed  to  the  pro- 
bable. 

Ma'rvellously.  adv.  [from  marvel- 
lous.]   Wonderfully ;  strangely. 

You  look  not  well,  seignior  Antonio  ; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world  : 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  chang'd. 

Shakesp, 

The  encouragement  of  his  too  late  successes, 
with  which  he  was  marvellously  elated.  Clarendon. 
Ma'rvellousness.  n.  s.  [from  marvel- 
lous.] Wonderfulness  ;  strangeness  ; 
astonishingness. 
MASCULINE,  adj.  [masculin,  Fr.  mas- 
culinus,  Lat.] 
,  Male  ;  not  female. 

Pray  God,  she  prove  not  masculine  ere  long! 

"  Shakesp. 

His  long  beard  noteth  the  air  and  fire,  the  two 
masculine  elements,  exercising  their  operations 
upon  nature,  being  the  feminine. 

Peacliam  on  Drawing. 
O  !  why  did  God, 
Creator  wise,  that  peopl'd  highest  heav'n 
With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  nature  ?  Milton's  Farad.  Lost. 

Resembling  man ;  virile;  not  soft;  not 
effeminate. 

You  find  something  bold  and  masculine  in  the 
air  and  posture  of  the  first  figure,  which  is  that 
of  Virtue.  Addison. 

In  grammar.]    It  denotes  the  gender 
appropriated  to  the  male  kind  in  any 
word,  though  not  always  expressing  sex. 
Ia'sculinely.  adv.  [from  masculine.] 
Like  a  man. 

Aurelia  tells  me,  you  have  done  mostmasculinely, 
And  play  the  orator.  Ben  Jonsoiis  Cutaline. 

[a'sculineness.  U.S.  [€rom  masculine.] 
Mannishness ;  male  figure  or  behaviour. 
[ash.  n.  s.  [masche,  Dut.] 
The  space  between  the  threads  of  a 
net,  commonly  written  mesh. 

To  defend  against  the  stings  of  bees,  have  a  net 
knit  with  so  small  mashes,  that  a  bee  cannot  get 
through.  Mortimer. 
Any  thing  mingled  or  beaten  together 
into  an  undistinguished,  or  confused 
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body,  [from  mischen,  Dut.  to  mix,  or 
mascher,  Fr.] 
3.  A  mixture  for  a  horse. 

Put  half  a  peck  of  ground  malt  into  a  pail, 
then  put  to  it  as  much  scalding  water  as  will  wet 
it  well ;  stir  it  about  for  half  an  hour  till  the  water 
is  very  sweet,  and  give  it  the  horse  lukewarm: 
this  mash  is  to  be  given  to  a  horse  afier  he  has 
taken  a  purge,  to  make  it  work  the  better ;  or  in 
the  time  of  great  sickness,  or  after  hard  labour. 

Farrier's  Dictionary. 
When  mares  foal,  they  feed  them  with  mashes, 
and  other  moist  food.         Mortimer's  Husbandry. 
To  Mash.  v.  a.  [mascher,  Fr.] 

1.  To  beat  into  a  confused  mass. 

The  pressure  would  be  intolerable,  and  they 
would  even  mash  themselves  and  all  things  else 
apieces.  Moi'e. 

To  break  the  claw  of  a  lobster,  clap  it  between 
the  sides  of  the  dining-room  door  :  thus  you  can 
do  it  without  mashing  the  meat.  Su-if  't. 

2.  To  mix  malt  and  water  togetlier  in 
brewing. 

What  was  put  in  the  first  mashing-tuh  draw 
off,  as  also  that  liquor  in  the  second  mashing-tub. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

MASK.  n.  s.  [masque,  Fr.] 

1.  A  cover  to  disguise  the  face  ;  a  visor. 

Now  Love  pulled  i  ff  his  mask,  and  shewed  his 
face  unto  her,  and  told  her  plainly  that  she  was 
his  prisoner.  Sidney. 

Since  she  did  neglect  her  lookinii-glass. 
And  throw  her  sun-expelling  masfc  away  ; 
The  air  hath  starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks. 
And  pitch'd  the  lily  tincture  of  her  face.  Shakesp. 

Could  we  suppose  that  a  mask  represented  never 
so  naturally  the  general  humour  of  a  character,  it 
can  never  suit  with  the  variety  of  passions  that 
are  incident  to  every  single  person  in  the  whole 
course  of  a  play.  Addison  on  Italy. 

2.  Any  pretence  or  subterfuge. 

Too  plain  thy  nakedness  of  soul  espy'd. 
Why  dost  thou  strive  the  conscious  shame  to  hide, 
By  masfes  of  eloi]uence,  and  veils  of  pride?  Prior. 

3.  A  festive  entertainment,  in  which  the 
company  is  masked. 

Will  you  prepare  for  this  masque  to-night.'  Shak. 

4.  A  revel ;  a  piece  of  mummery ;  a  wild 
bustle. 

They  in  the  end  agreed, 
That  at  a  masque  and  common  revelling. 
Which  was  ordain'd, they  should  perform  the  deed. 

Daniel. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  this  world's 
vain  mask. 

Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  other  guide.  Milt. 

5.  A  dramatick  performance,  written  in 
a  tragick  style  without  attention  to  rules 
or  probability. 

Thus  1  have  broken  the  ice  to  invention,  for  the 
lively  representation  of  floods  and  rivers  neces- 
sary for  our  painters  and  poets  in  their  pictures, 
poems,  comedies,  and  masks.  Feachum, 

To  Mask.  v.  a.  [masquer,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  disguise  with  a  mask  or  visor. 

What  will  grow  of  such  errors  as  go  masked  under 
the  cloke  of  divine  authority,  im|)ossible  it  is  that 
the  wit  of  man  should  imagine,  till  time  have 
brought  forth  the  fruits  of  them.  Hooker. 

'Tis  not  my  blood 
Wherein  thou  see'st  me  mask'd.   Shak.  Coriolanns. 

Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she  ; 
But  being  mask'd  he  was  not  sure.  Shakesp. 

The  old  Vatican  Terence  has,  at  the  head  of 
every  scene,  the  figures  of  all  the  persons,  with 
their  particular  disguises;  and  I  saw  an  antique 
statue  masked,  which  was  perhaps  designed  for 
Gnatho  in  the  Eunuch,  fur  it  agrees  exactly  with 
the  figure  he  makes  in  the  manuscript.  Addison. 

2.  To  cover  ;  to  hide. 

I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love. 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye, 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons.      Shakesp.  Macbeth, 
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As  when  a  piece  of  wanton  lawn, 
A  thin  aerial  veil  is  drawn 
O'er  heauty's  face,  seeming  to  hide. 
More  sweetly  shows  the  blushing  bride: 
A  soul  whose  intellectual  beams" 
No  mists  do  mask,  no  lazy  steams.  Crashaw. 

To  Mask.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  revel ;  to  play  the  mummer. 

Thy  gown \yhy,  ay  ;  come,  taylor,  let  us  see't ; 
What  masking  stuif's  here  !  Shakesp. 

]\laski}ig  habits,  and  a  borrow'd  name. 
Contrive  to  hide  my  plenitude  of  shame.  Prior. 
"2.  To  be  disguised  any  way. 
Ma'sker.  n.  s.  [from  mask.]    One  who 
revels  in  a  mask  ;  a  mummer. 

Tell  false  Edward, 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers. 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride.  Shakesp. 

Let  the  scenes  abound  witli  light,  and  let  the 
7naskcrs  that  are  to  come  down  from  the  scene 
have  some  motions  upon  the  scene  before  their 
coming  down.  Bacon. 

The  masker.^  come  late,  and  I  think  will  stay. 
Like  fairies,  till  the  cock  crow  them  away.  Donne, 
Ma'slin.  adj.  [corrupted  from  miscel- 
lane.]  Composed  of  various  kinds;  as 
mnslin  bread,  made  of  wheat  and  rye. 
MA'SON.  n.  s.  [»nacon,  Fr.  machio,  low 
Lat.]    A  builder  with  stone. 

Many  find  a  reason  very  wittily  before  the 
thing  be  true  ;  that  the  materials  being  left  rough, 
^re  more  manageable  in  the  mason's  hand  than  if 
they  had  been  smooth.  Wotton, 
A  maso7i  that  makes  a  wall,  meets  with  a  stone 
that  wants  no  cutting,  and  places  it  in  his  work. 

JSIore. 

Ma'sonry.  n.  s.  [maconerie,  Fr.]  The 

craft  or  performance  of  a  mason. 
MASQUERA'DE.  n.  s.  [from  masque.] 

1.  A  diversion  in  which  the  company  is 
masked. 

VViiat  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids. 
In  courtly  balls  and  midnight  masquerades. 
Safe  from  the  treach'rous  friend,  and  daring  spark. 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  dark  ?  Pope, 

2.  Disguise. 

I  was  upon  the  frolick  this  evening,  and  came 
to  visit  thee  in  amasquerade,  Dryden's  Span,  Fryar. 

Truth,  of  all  things  the  plainest  and  sincerest, 
is  forced  to  gain  admittance  in  disguise,  and  court 
us  in  masquerade.  Felton, 

To  Masquera'de.  v.n.  [from  the  noiui.] 

1.  To  go  in  disguise. 

A  freak  took  an  ass  in  the  head,  and  he  goes 
into  the  woods,  masquerading  up  and  down  m  a 
lion's  skin.  L' Estrange. 

2.  To  assemble  in  masks. 

I  find  that  our  art  hath  not  gained  much  by  the 
happy  revival  of  masquerading  among  us.  Swift. 
Masquera'der.    n.  s.    [from  masque- 
rade.]   A  person  in  a  mask. 

■J'he  most  dangerous  sort  of  cheats  are  butmas- 
queraders  under  the  vizor  of  friends.    L' Estrange. 
Mass.  n.  s.  [masse,  Fr.  massa,  Lat.] 

1.  A  body ;  a  lump;  a  continuous  quan- 
tity. 

If  it  were  not  for  these  princi|iles,  the  bodies 
of  the  earth,  planets,  comets,  sun,  and  all  things 
in  them,  would  grow  cold  and  freeze,  and  become 
inactive  masses.  Newton's  Opticks. 

Some  passing  into  their  pores,  otliers  adhering 
in  lumps  or  masses  to  their  outsides,  so  as  wholly 
to  cover  and  involve  it  in  the  mass  they  together 
constituted.  Woodward's  Nat,  Hist. 

2.  A  large  quantity. 

Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife's  attire, 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  publick  treasury.  Sluikesp. 

He  discovered  to  me  the  richest  mines  which  the 
Spaniards  have,  and  from  whence  all  the  mass  of 
gold  that  comes  into  Spain  is  drawn.  Faleigh, 

He  had  spent  a  huge  mass  of  treasure  in  trans- 
porting his  army.  Davies  on  Ireland. 
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3.  Bulk  ;  vast  body. 

The  Creator  of  the  world  would  not  have  framed 
so  huge  a  mass  of  earth  but  for  some  reasonable 
creatures  to  have  tlieir  habitation.  Abbot. 

This  army  of  such  mass  and  charge. 
Led  hy  a  delicate  and  tender  prince.  Shah.  Haml. 

4.  Congeries ;  assemblage  indistinct. 

The  whole  knowledge  of  groupes,  of  the  lights 
and  shadows,  and  of  those  masses  which  Titian 
calls  a  bunch  of  grapes,  is,  in  the  prints  of 
Rubens,  exposed  clearly  to  the  sight.  Dryden. 

At  disiance,  through  an  artful  glass. 
To  the  mind's  eye  things  well  appear  ; 

They  lose  their  forms  and  make  a  mass 
Confus'd  and  black,  if  brought,  too  near.  Prior. 

Where  flowers  grow,  the  ground  at  a  distance 
seems  covered  with  them,  and  we  must  walk  into 
it  before  we  can  distinguish  the  several  weeds  that 
spring  u{f  in  such  a  beautiful  mass  of  colours. 

Addison 

5.  Gross  body  ;  the  general ;  the  bulk. 

Comets  have  power  over  the  gross  and  ynass  of 
things  ;  but  they  are  rather  gaze  1  upon  than 
wisely  observed  in  their  effects.  Bacon. 

Where'er  thou  art,  he  is  ;  th'  eternal  mind 
Acts  through  all  places  ;  is  to  none  confin'd  : 
Fills  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  and  all  above, 
And  through  the  universal  mass  does  move. 

Dryden. 

The  mass  of  the  people  have  opened  their  eyes, 
and  will  not  be  governed  by  Clodius  and  Curio, 

Swift. 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  and 
strength  of  circulation,  it  may  infect  the  wliule 
mo-ss  of  the  fluids.  Arbuthnot. 

G.  [^Missa,  Lat.]  The  service  of  the 
Romish  church. 

Burnished  gold  is  that  manner  of  gilding  which 
we  see  in  old  parchment  and  mass  books,  done  by 
monks  and  priests  ;  who  were  very  expert  therein. 

Peacliam  on  Drawing. 
He  infers,  that  then  Luther  must  have  been  un- 
pardonably  wicked  in  using  masses  for  fifteen 
years.  Atterbury. 

To  Mass.  t;.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
celebrate  mass. 

Their  massing  furniture  they  took  from  the  law, 
lest  having  an  altar  and  a  priest,  they  should  want 
vestments.  Hooker. 

To  Mass.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  It  seems 
once  to  have  signified  to  thicken ;  to 
strengthen. 

They  feared  the  French  might,  with  filling  or 
massing  the  house,  or  else  by  fortifying,  make  such 
a  piece  as  might  annoy  the  haven.  Hayward. 

M  A  SSACRE.  H.  s.  [massacre,  Fr.  from 
mazzare,  Ital.] 

1 .  Carnage ;  slaughter  ;  butchery  ;  indis- 
criminate destruction. 

Of  whom  such  massacre 
Make  they,  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men. 

Milton. 

Slaughter  grows  murder,  when  it  goes  too  far. 
And  makes  a  massacre  what  was  a  war.  Dryden. 

2.  Murder. 

The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done ; 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre. 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of.  Shakesp. 

To  Massacre,  v.  a.  [massacrer,  Fr. 
from  the  noun.]  To  butcher ;  to 
slaughter  indiscriminately. 

I'll  find  a  day  to  massao'e  them  all. 
And  raze  their  faction  and  their  family.  ShaUesp. 

Christian  religion,  now  crumbled  into  fractions, 
may,  like  dust,  be  irrecoverably  dissipated,  if 
God  do  not  coniitermiiie  us,  or  we  recover  so 
much  sobriety  as  to  forbear  to  massacre  what  we 
pretend  to  love  Decay  of  Pietv. 

After  the  miserable  slaughter  of  the  jews,  lit 
the  destruction  of  .Terusalem,  they  were  scattered 
into  all  corners,  oppressed  and  detested,  and 
sometimes  massacred  and  extirpated.  Atterbury. 

MA  SSICOT,  n.  s.  [Fr.] 

Massicot  is  ceruss  calcined  by  a  moderate  degree 


of  fire  ;  of  this  there  are  three  sorts,  arising  from 
the  different  degrees  of  fire  applied  in  the  opera- 
tion. White  massicot  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  and 
is  that  which  has  received  the  least  calciiiation  ; 
yellow  massicot  has  received  more,  and  gold  co- 
loured massicot  still  more.  Trevoux. 

Ma'ssiness.      1  n.  s.  [from  massy,  mas- 
Ma'ssiveness.  5    «"'£.]  Weight;  bulk; 
ponderousness. 

It  was  more  notorious  for  the  daintinpss  of  the 
provision  served  in  it,  than  for  the  mnssiness  of  the 
dish.  Hakewill. 

MA'SSlVE.|fl<//.  [massif,  Yv.'\  Heavy; 
MASSY.     5     weighty  ;     ponderous  ; 
bulky ;  continuous. 

If  you  would  hurt. 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strength. 
And  will  not  be  uplifted.  Shakesp.  Ttmpest. 

Perhaps  these  few  stones  and  slings,  used  with 
invocation  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  may  countervail 
the  massive  armour  of  the  uncircumcised  Philis- 
tine. Government  of  the  Tongue. 
No  sideboards  then  with  gilded  plate  were 
press'd, 

No  sweating  slaves  with  massive  dishes  dress'd. 

Dryden. 

The  more  gross  and  massive  parts  of  the  terres- 
trial globe,  the  strata  of  stone,  owe  their  order  to 
the  deluge.  Woodward. 

If  these  liquors  or  glasses  were  so  thick  and 
massy  (hat  no  light  could  get  through  them,  I 
question  not  but  that  they  would  like  all  other 
opaque  bodies,  appear  of  one  and  the  same  colour 
in  all  positions  of  the  eve.         Newton's  Opticks. 

Th'  intrepid  Theban  fiears  the  bursting  sky. 
Sees  yawning  rocks  Ir  massy  fragments  fly, 
And  views  astoiiish'd  from  the  hills  afar, 
The  floods  descending,  and  the  wat'ry  war.  Pope. 
MAST.  n.  s.  [mast,  mat,  Fr.  maej^t.  Sax.] 

1.  The  beam  or  post  raised  above  the 
vessel,  to  which  the  sail  is  fixed. 

Ten  ynasts  attach'd  make  not  the  altitude 
That  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fallen.  Shakesp. 

He  dropp'd  his  anchors,  and  his  oars  he  ply'd  ; 
Furl'd  every  sail,  and  drawing  down  the  mast, 
His  vessel  moor'd.  Dryden  s  Homer. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  oak  and  beach.  It  has 
in  this  sense  no  plural  termination. 

The  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briars  scarlet  hips  : 
The  bounteous  housewife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you.    Shak.  Tim.  of  Ath. 

Trees  that  bear  mast,  and  nuts,  are  more  lasting 
than  those  that  bear  fruits  ;  as  oaks  and  beeches 
last  longer  than  apples  and  pears. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

When  sheep  fed  like  men  upon  acorns,  a  shep- 
herd drove  his  flock  into  a  little  oak  wood,  and 
up  he  went  to  shake  them  down  some  mast. 

L'Estrange's  Fables 

The  breaking  down  an  old  frame  of  government, 
and  erecting  a  new,  seems  like  the  cutting  down 
an  old  oak  and  planting  a  young  one  :  it  is  true, 
the  grandson  may  enjoy  the  shade  and  the  mast, 
but  tlie  planter,  besides  the  pleasure  of  imagina- 
tion, has  no  other  benefit.     Temple's  Miscellanies. 

\\  ond'ring  dolphins  o'er  the  palace  glide  ; 
On  leaves  and  mast  of  mighty  oaks  they  brouze. 
And  their  hroad  fins  entangle  in  the  boughs.  Dryd. 
Ma'sted.  adj.  [from  mast.]  Furnished 

with  masts. 
MA'STER.  w,  s.  [meesfer,  Dut.  maistre, 

Fr.  magister,  Lat.] 
1 .  One  who  has  servants:  opposed  to  man 
or  servant. 

But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  liouse,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord.     Shakesp.  Merch.  of  Venice. 

Take  up  thy  master.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  thi»t  begg'd  it ; 
Tiie  boy,  his  clerk,  begg'd  mine; 
And  neiilier  man  or  master  would  take  aught 
But  tlic  two  rings.    Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 


'2.  A  director ;  a  governor. 

If  thou  be  made  the  master  of  a  feast,  be  among 
them  as  one  of  the  rest.  Ecctus.  xxxii.  1. 

O  thou,  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along. 
Thou  master  of  the  poet,  and  the  song.  Pope. 

3.  Owner ;  proprietor ;  with  the  idea  of 
governing. 

An  orator,  who  had  undertaken  to  make  a  pane- 
gyrick  on  Alexander  the  Great,  and  who  had  em- 
ployed the  strongest  figures  of  his  rhetorick  in 
the  praise  of  Bucephalus,  would  do  quite  the 
contrary  to  that  which  was  expected  from  him; 
because  it  would  be  believed,  that  he  rather  took 
the  horse  for  his  subject  than  the  master. 

Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 

4.  A  lord  ;  a  ruler. 

Wisdom  and  virtue  are  the  proper  qualifications 
in  the  master  of  a  house.  Guardian. 

There  Cassar,  grac'd  with  both  Minervas,  shone, 
Cxsar,  the  world's  great  master,  and  his  own. 

Pope. 

Excuse 

The  pride  of  royal  blood,  that  checks  my  soul : 

You  know,  alas  !  I  was  not  born  to  kneel, 

To  sue  for  pity,  and  to  own  a  master.  Phillips, 

5.  Chief ;  head. 

Chief  master-gunner  am  I  of  this  town. 
Something  I  must  do  to  procure  me  grace. 

Shakesp. 

As  a  wise  moster-builder  I  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion, and  another  buildeth  thereon   1  Cor.  iii.  10. 

The  best  sets  are  the  heads  got  from  the  very 
tops  of  the  root ;  the  next  are  the  runners,  which 
spread  from  the  master  roots.      Mortimer's  Husb. 

6.  Possessor. 

When  I  have  thus  made  myself  master  of  a 
hundred  thousand  drachms,  I  shall  naturally  set 
myself  on  the  foot  of  a  prince,  and  will  demand 
the  grand  vizir's  daughter  in  marriage.  Addison. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  may  make  himself  muster  of 
the  French  dominions  on  the  otlier  side  of  the 
Rhone.  Addison. 

7.  Commander  of  a  trading  ship. 

An  unhappy  master  is  he  that  is  made  cunning 
by  many  shipwrecks ;  a  miserable  merchant,  that 
is  neither  rich  nor  wise,  but  after  sou;e  hankrouts. 

Aschain's  Schoolmaster. 
A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap  ; 
Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  maste?'o'th'  Tyger. 

Shakesp. 

8.  One  uncontroiiled. 

Let  ev'ry  man  be  muster  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Great,  and  increasing  ;  hut  by  sea 
He  is  an  absolute  master.  Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleop, 

9.  A  compellation  of  respect.  ■ 
Master  doctor,  you  have  brought  those  drugs. 

Shakespjf 

Stand  by,  my  masters,  bring  him  near  the  king.  ■ 

Shakesp.', 

Masters,  play  here,  I  will  content  your  pains,  , 
Something  that's  brief ;  and  bid  good  morrow,  i 

Shakesp.', 

10.  A  young  gentleman.  , 

If  gaming  does  an  aged  sire  entice, 
Then  my  young  master  swiftly  learns  the  vice.  , 

Dryden.. 

Master  lay  with  his  bedchamber  towards  the 
south  sun  ;  miss  lodg'd  in  a  garret,  exposed  to  the! 
north  wind.  Arbutlirwt. 

Where  there  are  little  masters  and  misses  in  a 
house,  they  are  impediments  to  the  diversions  of 
the  servants;  the  remedy  is  to  bribe  them,  that 
they  may  not  tell  tales.  Swifl.. 

11.  One  who  teaches;  a  teacher;  cor- 
relative to  scholar  or  learner. 

Very  few  men  are  wise  by  their  own  counsel,  or 
learned  by  their  own  teaching ;  for  he  that  was 
only  taught  by  himself  had  a  fool  to  his  master. 

Ben  Jonsnn's  Discovery, 

To  the  Jews  join  the  Egyptians,  the  first  masferj 
of  learning.  South. 

Masters  and  teachers  should  not  raise  difficul- 
ties to  their  scholars  ;  but  smooth  their  way,  and 
lielp  them  forwards.  Locke, 
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2.  A  man  eminently  skilful  in  practice 
01*  science. 

The  great  mockine  master  mock'd  not  then, 
When  he  said,  TrutiJ  was  buried  here  below. 

Dallies. 

Spenser  and  Fairfax,  great  masters  of  our  lan- 
guage, saw  much  farther  into  the  beauties  of  our 
numbers  than  those  who  followed.  Dryden. 

A  man  must  not  only  be  able  to  judge  of  words 
and  style,  but  he  must  be  a  master  of  them  too ; 
he  must  perfectly  understand  his  author's  tongue, 
and  absolutely  command  his  own.  Dryden. 

He  that  does  not  pretend  to  painting,  is  not 
touched  at  the  commendation  of  a  master  in  that 
profession.  Collier. 

No  care  is  taken  to  improve  young  men  in  their 
own  language,  that  they  may  thoroughly  under- 
stand, and  be  masters  of  it.  Locke. 

3.  A  title  of  dignity  in  the  universities: 
as,  master  of  arts. 

Ma'ster.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

.  To  be  a  master  to ;  to  rule  ;  to  govern. 

Ay,  good  faith, 
And  rather  father  iliee,  than  master  thee. 

Shakesp. 

.  To  conquer  ;  to  overpower ;  to  subdue. 

Thrice  blessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood, 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage.  ihakesp. 

'line  princes  of  Germany  did  not  think  him 
sent  to  command  the  empire,  who  was  neither 
able  to  rule  his  insolent  subjects  in  England,  nor 
master  his  rebellious  people  of  Ireland.  Dames. 

'I'hen  comes  some  third  party,  that  masters  both 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  carries  away  the 
booty.  L' Estrange. 

Honour  burns  in  me,  not  so  fiercely  bright. 
But  pale  as  fires  when  master  d  by  the  light. 

Dryden. 

Obstinacy  and  wilful  neglects  must  hemaslered, 
even  though  it  costs  blows.     Locke  on  Education. 

A  man  can  no  more  justly  make  use  of  another's 
necessity,  than  he  that  has  more  str<'ngth  can 
seize  upon  a  weaker,  master  him  to  his  obedience, 
and,  with  a  dagger  at  his  throat,  offer  him  death 
or  slavery.  Locke. 

The  reformation  of  an  habitual  sinner  is  a  work 
of  time  and  patience  ;  evil  customs  must  be  mas- 
tered and  subdued  by  degrees.  Calam.y's  Sermons^ 

,  To  execute  with  skill. 

I  do  not  take  myself  to  be  so  perfect  in  the 
transactions  and  privileges  of  Bohemia,  as  to  be 
fit  to  handle  that  part :  and  I  will  not  offer  at 
that  I  cannot  master.  Bacon. 

Ia'sterdom.  n.  s.  [from  master.] 
Dominion ;  rule.    Not  in  use. 

You  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  dispatch, 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
iGive  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Shakesp. 

[ASTER-HAND.  U.S.  The  hand  of  a 
man  eminently  skilful. 

Musick  resembles  poetry  ;  in  each  f 
Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach,  {■ 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach.  J 

Pope. 

[aster-jest.  n.  s.  Principal  jest. 

Who  shall  break  the  master-jest. 
And  what,  and  how,  upon  the  rest '  Hudibras. 

[ASTER-KEY.  n.  s.  The  key  v/hich 
opens  many  locks,  of  which  the  sub- 
ordinate keys  open  each  only  one. 

This  master-key 
Frees  every  lock,  and  leads  us  to  his  person. 

Dryden. 

[aster-sinew.  n.  s. 

The  master-sinew  is  a  large  sinew  that  surrounds 
the  hough,  and  divides  it  from  the  bone  by  a 
liollow  phice,  where  the  wind-galls  are  usually 
seated,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  visible  sinew 
in  a  horse's  body  ;  this  oftentimes  is  relaxed  or 
restrained.  Farrier's  Dictionary. 

i  ASTER-STRING,  ti.  s.  Principal  string. 
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He  touch'd  me 
Ev'n  on  the  lender'st  point,  the  master-string 
That  m:tkes  most  harmony  or  discord  to  me. 
1  own  the  glorious  subject  fires  my  breast.  Rowe. 

Master-stroke,    n.  s.    Capital  per- 
formance. 

Ye  skilful  masters  of  Machaon's  race. 
Who  nature's  mazy  intricacies  trace  : 
Tell  how  your  search  has  here  eluded  been, 
How  oft  amaz'd  and  ravish'd  you  have  seen 
The  conduct,  prudence,  and  stupendous  art, 
And  master-strokes  in  each  mechanick  part. 

Blackmore. 

Ma'sterless.  adj.  [from  master.] 

1.  Wanting  a  master  or  owner. 

When  all  was  past  he  took  his  forlorn  weed. 
His  silver  shield  now  idle  masterless.  Fairy  Queen. 

'The  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honour,  gains,  or  loses, 
Your  sword  or  mine  ;  or  masterless  leaves  both 
To  who  shall  find  them.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

2.  Ungoverned ;  unsubdued. 
Ma'sterliness.  n.  s.   [from  masto^.] 

Eminent  skill. 
Masterly,  adv.    With  the  skill  of  a 
master. 

Thou  dost  speak  masterly, 
Young  though  thou  art.  Shakesp. 
I  read  a  book  ;  I  think  it  very  masterly  written. 

Swift. 

Ma'sterly.  adj.  [from  master.] 

1.  Suitable  to  a  master;  artful;  skilful. 

^s  for  the  warmth  of  fancy,  the  masterly  figures, 
and  the  copiousness  of  imagination,  he  has  ex- 
ceeded all  others.  Dryden. 

Tliat  clearer  strokes  of  masterly  design, 
Of  wise  contrivance,  and  of  judgment  shine. 
In  all  the  parts  of  nature,  we  assert. 
Than  in  the  brightest  work  of  human  art. 

Blackmore. 

A  man  either  discovers  new  beauties,  or  re- 
ceives stronger  impressions  from  the  masterly 
strokes  of  a  great  author  every  time  he  peruses 
him.  Addison. 

2.  Imperious  ;  with  the  sway  of  a  master. 
Ma'sterpiece.  n.  s.  [master  and  piece.] 

1 .  Capital  performance ;  any  thing  done 
or  made  with  extraordinary  skill. 

This  is  the  masterpiece,  and  most  excellent  part 
of  the  work  of  reformation,  and  is  worthy  of  his 
majesty.  Davies. 

'J'is  done  ;  and  'twas  my  masterpiece,  to  work 
My  safety,  'twixt  two  dangerous  extremes  : 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Denham's  Sophy. 

Let  those  consider  this  who  look  upon  it  as  a 
piece  of  art,  and  the  masterpiece  of  conversation, 
to  deceive,  and  make  a  prey  of  a  credulous  and 
well-meaning  honesty.  Soutli, 

Tliis  wond'rous  masterpiece  1  fain  would  see  ; 
This  fatal  Helen,  who  can  wars  inspire.  Dryden. 

The  fifteenth  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  whole 
metamorphoses.  Dryden. 

In  the  first  ages,  when  the  great  souls,  and 
masterpieces  of  human  nature,  were  produced, 
men  shined  by  a  noble  simplicity  of  behaviour. 

Addison. 

2.  Chief  excellence. 

Beating  up  of  quarters  was  his  masterpiece. 

^  Clarendon. 

Dissimulation  was  h\s,  masterpiece  ;  in  which  he 
so  nuich  excelled,  that  men  were  not  ashamed 
with  being  deceived  but  twice  by  him.  Clarendon. 

Ma'stership.  n.s.  [from  master.] 

1 .  Dominion ;  rule ;  power. 

2.  Superiority ;  pre-eminence. 

For  Python  slaiii  he  Pythian  games  decreed, 
Where  noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive. 
To  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  and  chariots  drive. 

Dryden. 

.3.  Chief  work. 

Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renown'd  in  fight. 
The  ma'stership  of  heav'n  in  face  and  mind. 

Dryden. 
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4.  Skill  ;  knowledge. 

You  were  used 
To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirit!  ; 
That  when  the  sea  was  calm  all  boats  alike 
Shew'd  mastership  in  floating.      Shak.  Cirriolanua. 

5.  A  title  of  ironical  respect 

How  now,  Signior  Launce  ?  what  news  with 
y OUT  mastership?  Shakesp. 

Master-teeth,  n.s.  [master an6  teeth.] 
The  principal  teeth. 

Some  living  creatures  have  their  master-teeth  hi* 
dented  one  within  another  like  saws  ;  as  lions  and 
dogs.  Bacon. 
Ma'sterwort.  n.  s.  [master  and  pipr. 
Sax.]    A  plant. 

Masterwort  is  raised  of  seeds,  or  runners  from 
the  roots.  Moiiimer's  Husbandry. 

Ma'stery.  n.  s.  [maistrise,  Fr.  from 
master.] 

1.  Dominion  ;  rule. 

If  divided  by  mountains,  they  will  fight  for  the 
mastery  of  the  passages  of  the  tops,  and  for  the 
towns  that  stand  upon  the  roots. 

Raleigh's  Essays. 

2.  Superiority  ;  pre-eminence. 

If  a  man  strive  for  masteries,  yet  is  he  not 
crowned  except  he  strive  lawfully."  2  Tim.  ii.  5. 

This  is  the  case  of  those  that  will  try  masteries 
with  their  superiors,  and  bite  that  which  is  too 
hard.  L' Estrange. 

Good  men  1  suppose  to  live  in  a  state  of  mor- 
tification, under  a  perpetual  conflict  with  their 
bodily  ajipetites,  and  struggling  to  get  the  mastery 
over  them.  Atterbury. 

3.  Skill;  dexterity. 

Chief  mast'ry  to  dissect. 
With  long  and  tedious  havock,  fable<l  knights 
In  battles  feign'd.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

He  could  attain  to  a  mastery  in  all  languages, 
and  found  the  depths  of  all  arts  and  sciences. 

Tillotsim. 

To  give  suflicient  sweetness,  a  mastery  in  the 
language  is  required  :  tlie  poet  must  have  a  maga- 
zine of  words,  and  have  the  art  to  manage  his 
few  vowels  to  the  best  advantage.  Dryden, 

4.  Attainment  of  skill  or  power. 

The  learning  and  mastery  of  a  tongue  being  un- 
pleasant in  itself,  should  not  be  cumbered  with 
other  difficulties.  Locke, 
Ma'stful.  adj.  [from  mast.]  Abound- 
ing in  mast,  or  fruit  of  oak,  beech,  or 
chesnut. 

Some  from  seeds  inrlos'd  on  earth  arise. 
For  thus  the  mastjul  chesnut  mates  tlie  skies. 

Dryden. 

Mastica'tion.  n.  s.  [masticatio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  chewing. 

In  birds  there  is  no  mastfcaf io>i,  or  comminution 
of  the  meat  in  the  mouth  ;  but  in  such  as  are  not 
carnivorous  it  is  immediately  swallowed  into  the 
crop  or  craw,  and  thence  transferred  into  the 
gizzard.  Ration  the  Creation. 

Mastication  is  a  necessary  preparation  of  solid 
aliment,  without  which  there  can  be  no  cood 
digestion.  Arbutlmot^ 
Ma'sticatory.  n.s.  [masticatoire,VY.] 
A  medicine  to  be  chewed  only,  not 
swallowed. 

Remember  masticatories  for  the  mouth.  Bacon. 

Salivation  and  masticatories  evacuate  consider- 
ably ;  salivation  many  pints  of  I'hlegm  in  a  day, 
and  very  much  by  chewing  tobacco. Fioyer  on  iJura. 

Ma'stich.  n.  s.  [mastic,  Fr.] 

1.  A  kind  of  gum  gathered  from  the  trees 
of  the  same  name  in  Scio. 

Wemay  apply  intercipients  upon  the  temples  of 
mastich  ;  frontals  may  also  be  applied.  Wiseman. 

2.  A  kind  of  mortar  or  cement. 

As  for  the  small  particles  of  brick  and  stone, 
the  least  moistness  would  join  theiu  together,  and 
turn  them  into  a  kind  of  mastich,  which  those  in- 
sects could  not  divide  Addison. 
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Ma'sticot.  n.  s.  [marum,  Lat.]  See 
Ma'ssicot. 

Grind  your  masticot  with  saffron  in  gum  water. 

Peacham. 

Masticot  is  very  light  because  it  is  a  very  clear 
yellow,  and  very  near  to  white.  Dryden's  JDufres. 
Ma'stiff.  n.s.  mast ivcs,  plm-al.  [tnasthi, 
Fr.  masthio,  Ital.]  A  clog  of  the  largest 
size ;  a  bandog ;  dog  kept  to  watch  the 
house. 

As  savage  bull,  whom  two  fierce  mastives  bait, 
When  rancour  doth  with  rage  him  once  engore. 

Forgets  with  wary  ward  them  to  await. 
But  with  his  dreadful  horns  them  drives  afore. 

Spenser. 

When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastiff  jaws, 
We  shall  hear  musick,  wit,  and  oracle.  Shakesp. 

When  we  knock  at  a  farmer's  door,  the  first  an- 
swer shall  be  his  vigilant  mastiff. 

Move's  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

Soon  as  Ulysses  near  th'  enclosure  drew, 
With  open  mouths  the  furious  mastives  flew.  Pope. 

Let  the  mastiff's  amuse  themselves  about  a 
sheep's  skin  stuiifed  with  liay,  provided  it  will 
keep  them  from  worrying  the  flock.  Swijt. 
Ma'stless.  adj.  [from  mast.]  Bearing- 
no  mast. 

Her  shining  hair,  uncomb'd,  was  loosely  spread, 
A  crown  of  mastless  oak  adorn'd  her  head.  Dryd. 
Ma'stlin.  n.  s.  [from  mesler,  Fr.  to 
mingle ;  or  rather  corrupted  from  mis- 
cellane.]  Mixed  corn ;  as,  wheat  and 
rye. 

The  tother  for  one  lofe  hath  twaine 
Of  mastlin,  of  rie  and  of  wheat.      Tusser's  Hush. 

MAT.    n.  s.    [meatte,  Sax.  matte,  Ger. 

matta,  Lat.]  A  texture  of  sedge,  flags, 

or  rushes. 

The  women  and  children  in  the  west  of  Corn- 
wall make  mats  of  a  small  and  fine  kind  of  bents 
there  growing,  which  serve  to  cover  floors  and 
walls.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornu  all. 

In  the  vyorst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half 
hung. 

The  floors  of  plaister,  and  the  walls  of  dung.  I'ope. 

To  Mat,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  with  mats. 

Keep  the  doors  and  windows  of  your  conserva- 
tories well  matted  and  guarded  from  the  piercing 
air.  Evetyii's  Kalendar. 

2.  To  twist  together ;  to  join  hke  a  mat. 

I  on  a  fountain  light, 
Whose  brim  with  pinks  was  platted  ; 

The  banks  with  dalFadillies  dight, 
With  grass  like  sleave  was  matted.  Drayton. 

Sometimes  beneath  an  ancient  oak, 
Or  on  the  matted  grass  he  lies  ; 

No  god  of  sleep  he  did  invoke  : 
The  stream  that  o'er  the  pebbles  flies, 
With  gentle  slumber  crowns  his  eyes.  Dryden. 

He  Took'd  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare. 
And  o'er  his  eye-brows  hung  his  matted  hair. 

Dryden. 

The  spleen  consisteth  of  muscular  fibres,  ail 
matted,  as  in  the  skin,  but  in  more  open  work. 

Gi'e  w's  Cosmo  I. 

Ma'tadore.  M.S.  [matador  a  murderer. 
Span.]  One  of  the  three  principal  cards 
in  the  games  of  ombre  and  quadrille, 
which  are  always  the  two  black  aces, 
and  the  deuce  in  spades  and  clubs,  and 
the  seventh  in  hearts  and  diamonds. 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  matadores. 
In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors.  Pope. 

MA'TACHIN.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  An  old  dance. 

Who  ever  saw  a  matachin  dance  to  imitate  fiulit- 
ing :  this  was  a  fight  that  did  imitate  the  mata- 
chin ;  for  they  being  but  three  that  fought,  every 
.one  iiad  two  adversaries  striking  him,  who  struck 
the  (bird.  Sidney. 
MATCH,  n.  s,   [meche,  Fr.  miccia,  Ital, 
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probably  from  mica  to  shine,  Lat,  surely 
not,  as  Skinner  conjectures,  from  the 
Sax.  maca  a  companion,  because  a 
match  is  companion  to  a  gun.] 

1 .  Any  thing  that  catches  fire ;  generally 
a  card,  rope,  or  small  chip  of  wood 
dipped  in  melted  sulphur. 

Try  them  in  several  bottles  matches,  and  see 
which  of  them  last  longest  without  stench.  Bacon. 

He  made  use  of  trees  as  matches  to  set  Druina 
a  fire.  Howel. 

Being  willing  to  try  something  that  would  not 
cherish  much  fire  at  once,  and  would  keep  fire 
much  longer  than  a  coal,  we  took  a  piece  of  match, 
such  as  soldiers  use.  Boyle. 

2.  [From  t/.ux»  a  fight;  or  from  maca. 
Sax.  one  equal  to  another.]  A  contest ; 
a  game  ;  any  thing  in  which  there  is 
contest  or  opposition. 

Shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes, 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears.'' 

Shakes]]. 

The  goat  was  mine,  by  singing  fairly  won. 
A  solemn  match  was  made  ;  be  lost  the  prize. 

Dryden. 

3.  [From  maca,  Sax.]  One  equal  to  an- 
other ;  one  able  to  contest  with  another. 

Governaient  mitigates  the  inequality  of  power, 
and  makes  an  innocent  man,  though  of  the  lowest 
rank,  a  match  for  the  mightiest  of  his  fellow- 
subjects.  Addison. 

1  be  old  man  has  met  with  his  match.  Spectator. 

The  natural  shame  that  attends  vice,  makes 
them  zealous  to  encourage  themselves  by  numbers, 
and  form  a  party  against  religion  :  it  is  with  pride 
they  survey  their  increasing  strength,  and  begin 
to  think  tliemselves  a  matc/i  for  virtue.  Rogers. 

4.  One  that  suits  or  tallies  with  another, 

5.  A  marriage. 

The  match 

Were  rich  and  honourable  ;  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities, 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  3'our  fair  daughter. 

Shakesp. 

Love  doth  seldom  suffer  itself  to  be  confined  by 
other  matches  than  those  of  its  own  making. B<)i(/e. 

With  him  she  strove  to  join  Lavinia's  hand. 
But  dire  portents  the  purpos'd  matc/i  withstand. 

Dryden. 

G.  One  to  be  married. 

She  inherited  a  fair  fortune  of  her  own,  and 
was  very  rich  in  a  personal  estate,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  the  richest  match  of  the  West.  Clarendon. 

To  Match,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  be  equal  to. 

No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.  Shakesp. 

O  thou,  good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and  work 
To  match  thy  goodness    life  will  be  too  sl:ort, 
And  every  measure  fail  me.    Sliakesp.  King  Lear. 
'2.  To  shew  an  equal. 

No  history  or  antiquity  can  match  his  policies 
and  liis  conduct.  South. 

3.  To  oppose  as  equal. 

Eternal  might 
To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presum'd 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn.  Milt. 
What  though  his  heart  be  great,  his  actions 
gallant, 

He  wants  a  crown  to  poise  against  a  crown. 
Birth  to  match  birth,  and  power  to  balance  power. 

Dryden. 

The  shepherd's  kalendar  of  Spenser  is  not  to 
be  matched  in  any  modern  language.  Dryden. 

4.  To  suit ;  to  proportion. 

Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strength. 
And  often  try  what  weight  they  can  support. 

Poscommon. 

Mine  have  been  still 
Matched  with  my  birth;  ayounger  brother's  hopes. 

Powe. 

Employ  tlieir  wit  and  humour  in  chusing  and 
matching  of  patterns  and  colours.  Swift. 
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5.  To  marry ;  to  give  in  marriage. 

Great  king, 

1  would  not  from  your  love  malce  such  a  stray, 
To  match  you  where  I  hate.    Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Thou  dost  protest  thy  love,  and  would'st  it  show 
By  matching  her,  as  she  would  match  her  foe. 

Donne, 

Them  willingly  they  would  have  still  retain'd, 
And  match'd  unto  the  prince.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

When  a  man  thinks  himself  match'd  to  one  who 
should  be  a  comfort  to  him,  instead  thereof  he 
finds  in  his  bosom  a  beast.  South. 

A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  surviv'd, 
Would  not  have  match'd  his  daughter  with  a  king. 

Addison. 

To  Match,  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  married, 

A  thing  that  may  luckily  fall  out  to  hira  that 
hath  the  blessing  to  match  with  some  lieroical- 
minded  lady.  Sidney. 

I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred.  Shakesp. 

Let  tygers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with 
sheep. 

And  every  creature  couple  with  his  foe.  Dryden, 

All  creatures  else  are  much  unworthy  thee. 
They  match'd,  and  thou  alone  art  left  for  me, 

Dryderfj 

2.  To  suit ;  to  be  proportionate ;  to  tally. 
Ma'tchable,  adj.  [from  snatch.} 

1.  Suitable  ;  equal ;  fit  to  be  joined. 

Ye,  whose  high  worths  surpassing  paragon, 
Could  not  on  earth  have  foiuid  one  fit  for  mate, 

Ne  but  in  heaven  matchahle  to  none, 
Why  did  ye  stoop  unto  so  lowly  state  ?  Spenser, 

2.  Correspondent, 

Those  at  land  that  are  not  matchahle  with  an 
upon  our  shores,  are  of  those  very  kinds  whic! 
are  found  no  where  but  in  the  deepest  parts  o; 
the  sea.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hist, 

Ma'tchless,  adj.  [(rom  match.]  Having 
no  equal. 

This  happy  day  two  lights  are  seen, 
A  glorious  saint,  a  matchless  queen.  Waller, 

Much  less,  in  arms,  oppose  thy  matchless  force, 
Wlien  thy  sharp  spurs  shall  urge  thy  foaming  horse, 

Dryden, 

Ma  tchlessly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  tc 

be  equalled. 
M  a't  c  li  L  E  s  s  N  E  s  s .  w .  s.  [from  ma  tchUss. 

State  of  being  without  an  equal. 
Ma'tchmaker.  n.s.  [match  and  m,ake. 

1.  One  who  contrives  marriages. 
You  came  to  him  to  know 

If  you  should  carry  me,  or  no  ; 
And  would  have  liir'd  him  and  his  imps, 
To  be  your  matchmakers  and  pimps.  Hudibras, 

2.  One  who  makes  matches  to  burn. 
Mate.  n.  s.  [maca,  Sax.  maet,  Dut.] 

1.  A  husband  or  wife. 
1  that  am  frail  flesh  and  earthly  wight. 

Unworthy  match  for  such  immortal  mate, 
Myself  well  wote,  and  mine  unequal  fate. 

Fairy  Queen 

2.  A  companion,  male  or  female. 
Go,  base  intruder !  over-weening  slave  ! 

Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates. 

Shakesp 

My  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  ray  mate  in  empire. 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war. 

Shakesi 

You  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you  ;  there  sitting  where  you  durst  not  soar, 

Milton 

Damon,  behold  yon  breaking  purple  cloud  ; 
Hear'st  thou  not  hymns  and  songs  divinely  ]oud_ 
There  mounts  Amyntas,  the  young  cherubs  plaj 
About  their  godlike  mate,  and  sing  him  on  hi 
way.  Dryden, 
Leave  thy  bride  alone  : 
Go,  leave  her  with  her  maiden  mates  to  play 
At  sports  more  harmless,  till  the  break  of  day, 

Dryden',^ 

3.  The  male  or  female  of  animals. 
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Part  single,  or  with  mate. 
Graze  Ihe  sea-weed  their  pasture,  and  through 
groves 

Of  coral  stray.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

Pliny  tells  us,  that  elephants  know  no  copulation 
'ith  any  other  than  their  own  proper  mate. 

Ayliffe. 

One  that  sails  in  the  same  ship. 
What  vengeance  on  the  passing  fleet  she  pour'd, 
The  master  frighted,  and  the  mates  devour  d. 

Roscommon, 

One  that  eats  at  the  same  table. 

The  second  in  subordination  in  a  ship : 
aSj  the  master's  mate ;  the  chirm'geon's 
mate. 

?  Mate.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  match ;  to  marry. 

Ensample  make  of  him  your  hapless  joy, 
Ind  of  myself  now  mated  as  you  see. 

Whose  prouder  vaunt,  that  proud  avenging  boy 
Did  soon  pluck  down,  and  curb  my  liberty. 

Fairy  Queen. 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion, 
Must  die  for  love.  Shukesp.  All's  welt  that  ends  well. 

To  be  equal  to. 

Some  from  seeds  iiiclos'd  on  earth  arise, 
'or  thus  the  niastful  chesnut  mates  the  skies. 

Drydtn. 

Parnassus  is  its  name  ;  wliose  forky  rise 
VIouuts  through  the  clouds,  and  mates  the  lofty 
skies : 

iigh  on  the  summit  of  this  dubious  clitT, 
Deucalion  wafting  moor'd  his  little  skitF.  Dryden. 

To  oppose  ;  to  equal. 

1  i'  th'  way  of  loyalty  and  truth, 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be, 
Uiri  all  that  love  his  follies.    Shakesp.  Hen.VLll. 

[Alatter,  Fr.  inatar,  Span.]  To  subdue; 
;o  confound ;  to  crush.    Not  in  use. 

That  is  good  deceit - 
Vhich  mates  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit. 

Shakesp. 

My  sense  she's  mated,  and  amaz'd  my  sight. 

Shakesp. 

Why  this  is  strange  ;  go  call  the  abbess  hither  ; 

think  you  are  all  matcfi,  or  stark  mad.  Shakesp. 

The  great  effects  that  may  come  of  industry  and 
lerseverance  who  knoweth  not?  For  audacity 
«tli  almost  bind  and  mate  the  weaker  sort  of 
nnds.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

^TE'RIAL.  adj.  [materiel,  Fr.  materi- 
is,  Lat.] 

Consisting  of  matter;  corporeal;  not 
piritual. 

When  we  judge,  our  minds  we  mirrors  make, 
nd  as  those  glasses  which  material  be. 
Forms  of  material  things  do  only  take, 
or  thoughts  or  minds  in  tliem  we  cannot  see. 

Davies. 

That  these  trees  of  life  and  knowledge  were 
fiterial  trees,  though  figures  of  the  law  and  the 
)spel,  it  is  not  doubted  by  the  most  religious  ai;d. 
arned  writers.  lialeigh. 
Important  ;  momentous  ;  essential  : 
dth  to  before  the  thing  to  which  rela- 
ion  is  noted. 

We  must  propose  unto  all  men  certain  petitions 
cident,  and  very  material  in  causes  of  this  na- 
re.  Hooker. 
Hold  them  for  catliolicks  or  hereticks,  it  is  not 
thing  either  one  way  oranotlier,  in  this  question, 
ateriat.  Hooker. 
What  part  of  the  world  soever  we  fall  into,  the 
dinary  use  of  this  very  prayer  hath,  with  equal 
mtinuance,  accompanied  the  same,  as  one  of 
16  principal  and  most  material  duties  of  honour 
3ne  to  Christ.  Hooker. 
It  may  discover  some  secret  meaning  and  in- 
nt  therein,  very  material  to  the  state  of  that 
jvernment.  Spenser. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  you  allow  or  dis- 
low  that  book,  neither  is  it  material.  Whitgift. 
He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions  made  ; 
is  business  more  material.  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 
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Neither  is  this  a  question  of  words,  but  in- 
finitely material  in  nature.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist 

I  pass  the  rest,  whose  every  race  and  name. 
And  kinds,  ai-e  less  material  to  my  theme.  Dryd. 

As  for  the  more  maferio/faults  of  writing,  though 
I  see  many  of  them,  I  want  leisure  to  amend  them. 

Dryderi. 

I  shall,  in  the  account  of  simple  ideas,  set  down 
only  such  as  are  most  material  to  our  present  pur- 
pose. Locke. 

In  this  material  point,  the  constitution  of  the 
English  government  far  exceeds  all  others.  Swift. 
3.  Not  formal :  as^  though  the  material 
action  was  the  same,  it  was  formally 
different. 

Mate'rials.  n.s.  [this  word  is  scarcely 
used  in  the  singular ;  materiuux,  Fr.] 
The  substance  of  which  any  thing  is 
made. 

The  West-Indians,  and  many  nations  of  the 
Africans,  finding  means  and  materials,  have  been 
taught,  by  their  own  necessities,  to  pass  rivers 
in  a  boat  of  one  tree.  Raleigh. 

Intending  an  accurate  enumeration  of  medical 
materials,  the  omission  hereof  aliords  some  pro- 
bability it  was  not  used  by  the  ancients.  Broum. 

David,  who  made  such  rich  provision  of  tnate- 
rials  for  the  building  of  tlie  temple,  because  he 
had  dipt  his  hands  in  blood,  was  not  permitted  to 
lay  a  stone  in  that  sacred  pile.  South. 

That  lamp  in  one  of  the  heathen  temples  the 
art  of  man  might  make  of  some  sucli  material  as 
the  stone  abestus,  whicli  being  once  enkindled 
will  burn  without  being  consumed.  Wilkins. 

'I'he  materials  o{  that  building  very  fortunately 
ranged  themselves  into  that  delicate  order,  that  it 
must  be  a  very  great  chance  that  parts  them. 

Tiltotson. 

S\rnp\e  ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge, 
are  suggested  to  the  mind  only  by  sensation  and 
reflection.  Locke. 

Such  a  fool  was  never  found, 
Who  puH'd  a  palace  to  the  ground, 
Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 
Materials  for  an  house  decay'd.  Swift. 

Materialist,  n.  s.  [from  material.] 
One  who  denies  spiritual  substances. 

He  was  bent  upon  making  Memmius  a  mate- 
rialist. Dryden. 

Materia'lity.  n.  s.  [materialitt,  Fr. 
from  material.']  Corporeity;  material 
existence ;  not  spirituality. 

Consideringthat  corporeity  could  not  agree  with 
this  un.iversal  subsistent  nature,  abstracting  from 
all  materiality  in  his  ideas,  and  giving  them  an 
actual  subsistence  in  nature,  he  made  them  like 
angels,  whose  essences  were  to  be  the  essence, 
and  to  give  existence  to  corporeal  individuals  ;  and 
so  each  idea  was  embodied  in  every  individual  of 
its  species.  iJigby. 

Mate  rially,  adj.  \?vom  material.] 

1.  In  the  state  of  matter. 

I  do  not  mean,  that  any  thing  is  separable  from 
a  body  by  fire  that  was  not  materially  pre-existent 
in  it.  Boyle. 

2.  Not  formally. 

Though  an  ill  intention  is  certainly  sufficient  to 
spoil  and  corrupt  an  act  in  itself  materially  good, 
yet  no  good  intention  whatsoever  can  rectify  or 
infuse  a  moral  goodness  into  an  act  otherwise  evil. 

South. 

3.  Importantly ;  essentially. 

All  this  concerneth  the  customs  of  the  Irish 
very  materially;  as  well  to  reform  those  which 
are  evil,  as  to  confirm  and  continue  those  which 
are  good.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

Mate'rialness.  n.  s.    [from  material.] 

State  of  being  material. 
Mate'riate.    \adj.  [materiatus,  Lat.J 
Mate'riated.  )    Consisting  of  matter. 
After  long  enquiry  of  things  immerse  in  matter 
interpose  some  suliject  which  is  immateriate  or 
less  materiaLe,  such  as  this  is  of  sounds,  to  the 
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end  that  the  intellect  may  be  rectified,  and  be- 
come not  partial.  Bacon's  Nat  Hist. 

Materia'tion.  n.  s.  [from  materia, 
Lat.]    The  act  of  forming  matter. 

Creation  is  the  production  of  all  things  out  of 
nothing  ;  a  formation  not  only  of  jiiatter  but  of 
form,  and  a  materiation  even  of  matter  itself. 

Brown. 

Mate'rnal.  adj.  [materne,  Fr.  mater- 
nus,  Lat.]  Motherly  ;  befitting  or  jjer- 
taining  to  a  mother. 

The  babe  had  all  that  infant  care  beguiles, 
And  early  knew  his  mother  in  her  smiles  : 
At  his  first  aptness  the  maternal  love 
Those  rudiments  of  reason  did  improve.  Dryden. 

Mate'rnity.  n.  s.  [maternHi,  l-r.  from 
maternus,  Lat.]  The  character  or  rela- 
tion of  a  mother. 

Mat-fe'lon.  n.  s.  [matter  to  kill,  and 
felon  a  thief.] 

A  species  of  knap-weed  grov/ing  wild. 
MAlHEMA'TICAL.i  adj.  [mathema- 
MATHEMATICK.  fticiis,  Lat.]  Con- 
sidered according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
mathematicians. 

The  East  and  West 
Upon  the  globe,  a  mathematlck  point 
Only  divides  :  thus  happiness  and  misery, 
And  all  extremes,  are  still  contiguous.  'Denham. 

It  is  as  impossible  for  an  aggregate  of  finites  to 
comprehend  or  exhaust  one  infinite,  as  it  is  for 
the  greatest  number  of  mathematick  points  to 
amount  to,  or  constitute  a  budy.  Boyle. 

I  suppose  all  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  situa'ted 
in  an  exact  and  mathematical  evenness.  Beutley. 

Math  EM  a'tic  ally.  adv.  [from  mathe- 
matick.] According  to  the  laws  of  the 
iTfiathematical  sciences. 

We  may  be  mathematically  cevtam,  that  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  according  to  the  density  of  the  sun- 
beams, and  is  reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  body  of  the  siui. 

Bentley. 

Mathemati'cian.  n.  s.  [matliemalicus, 
Lat.  mathematicien,  Fr.]  A  man  versed 
in  the  mathematicks. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the 
age  assured  me,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  he  took 
in  reading  Virgil  was  in  examining  iEneas's 
voyage  by  the  map.  Addison  s  Spectator. 

Ma'tHEMA'TICKS.  n.  S.  [|U,aS»^.a]wi}.] 
That  science  which  contemplates  what- 
ever is  capable  of  being  numbered  or 
measured ;  and  it  is  either  pure  or  mi.xt : 
pure  considers  abstracted  quantity,  with- 
out any  relation  to  matter ;  mi.xt  is  in- 
terwoven with  physical  considerations. 

Harris. 

I'he  mathematicks  and  the  metaphysicks 
Fall  to  tliem,  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you. 

Shakesp. 

See  mystery  to  mathematicks  fly.  Po/ie. 
Ma'thes.  n.  s.  [cliamamcelum  sylvestre.] 
An  herb.  AiJisworth. 
Mathe'sis.  n.  s.   [j«,a9»c7K.]    The  doc- 
trine of  mathematicks. 
Mad  mathesis  alone  was  unconfin'd.  Pope. 
Ma'tin.    adj.    [matine,  Fr.  matutinus, 
Lat.]    Morning ;  used  in  the  morning. 

Up  rose  the  victor  angels,  and  to  arms 
The  matire  trumpet  sung.       Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

I  waste  the  7natin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee  ; 
Thy  image  steals  between  my  God  and  me.  Pope. 

Ma'tin.  n.  s.  Morning. 

The  glow-worm  shews  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  'gms  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire.  Shakesp. 

Ma'tins.  n.  s.  [matines,  Fr.]  Morning 
worship. 

ill 
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The  winged  choristeis  began 
To  chirp  their  mattim.  Cleaveland. 

Bj  tlie  pontifical,  no  altar  is  consecrated  with- 
out reliques  ;  the  vigils  are  celebrated  before  them, 
and  the  nocturn  and  mattins,  for  the  saints  whose 
the  reliques  are.  Utillingjieet. 

That  he  should  raise  his  mitred  crest  on  high, 
And  clap  his  wings,  and  call  his  family 
To  sacred  rites  ;  and  vex  th'  etherial  powers 
With  midnight  maftins,  at  uncivil  hours.  Dryden. 

Ma'trass.w.  s.  [matras,  Fr.] 

Matrass  is  the  name  of  a  chemical  glass  vessel 
made  fur  digestion  or  distillation,  being  sometimes 
bellied,  and  sometimes  rising  gradually  tapered 
into  a  conical  figure.  Quincy. 

Protect  from  vi(j|ent  storms,  and  the  too  parch- 
ing dar^s  of  the  sua,  your  pennached  tulips  and 
ranunculus's,  covering  them  with  matrasses. 

Evelyns  Kalendar. 
Ma'trice.  n.  s.  \jnatrix,  Lat.] 

1.  The  womb  ;  the  cavity  where  the 
fcEtus  is  formed. 

If  the  time  required  in  vivification  he  of  any 
leuiftli,  the  spirit  will  exhale  before  the  creature  be 
mature,  except  it  be  enclosed  in  a  place  where  it 
may  have  coi.tinuance  of  the  heat,  and  closeness 
that  may  keep  il  fmm  exhaling;  and  such  places 
are  the  wombs  and  mat:  ices  of  the  females.  Bacon. 

2.  A  ■  mould ;  that  which  gives  form  to 
something  inclosed. 

Stones  that  carry  a  resemblance  of  cockles,  were 
formed  in  the  cavities  of  shells  ;  and  these  shells 
liave  served  as  matrices  ox  moulds  to  them. 

Woodward. 

Ma'tricide.  n.  s.  [matricidium,  Lat.] 

1.  Slaughter  of  a  mother. 

Nature  compensates  the  death  of  the  father  b^' 
the  matricide  and  murder  of  the  mother.  Brown. 

2.  [Mafricifia,  Lat.  inatricide,  Fr.]  A 
mother  killer.  Ainsworth. 

To  Matriculate,  v.  a.  [from  matri- 
cula:  a  matrix,  quod  ea  velut  matrice 
contineantur  militum  nomina.  Ainsiv.'] 
To  enter  or  admit  to  a  membership  of 
the  universities  of  England;  to  enlist; 
to  enter  into  any  society  by  setting  down 
tlie  name. 

He,  after  some  trial  of  his  manners  and  learn- 
ing, thought  fit  tq  enter  himself  of  that  college, 
and  after  to  matriculate  him  in  the  university. 

M'altons  Life  of  Saunderson. 

Matriculate,  n.  s,  [from  the  verb.] 
A  man  matriculated. 

Suffer  me,  in  the  name  of  the  matriculates  of 
that  famous  university,  to  ask  them  some  plain 
questions.  Arbuthnot. 

Matriculation,  n.  s.  [from  matricu- 
late.]   The  act  of  matriculating. 

A  scholar  absent  from  the  university  for  five 
years,  is  struck  out  of  the  matriculation  book  ;  and 
upon  his  coming  de  novo  to  the  university,  ought 
to  be  again  matriculated.  Ayliffe. 
Matrimo'nial.  adj.  [matrimonial,  Fr. 
from  mairimonium,  Lat.]  Suitable  to 
marriage  ;  pertaining  to  marriage ;  con- 
nubial ;  nuptial ;  hymeneal. 

If  he  relied  upon  that  title,  he  could  be  but  a 
king  at  curtesy,  and  have  rather  a  matrimonial 
than  a  regal  power,  the  right  remaining  in  his 
queen.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

So  spake  doraestick  Adam  in  his  care, 
And  matrimonial  love.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

Since  I  am  turn'd  the  husband,  you  the  wife  ; 
Tlie  matrimonial  victory  is  mine, 
Which,  having  fairly  gain'd,  I  will  resign.  Dryden. 

Matrimonially,  adv.  [from  matri- 
monial.] According  to  the  manner  or 
laws  of  marriage. 

He  is  so  matrimonially  wedded  into  his  church, 
that  he  cannot  quit  the  same,  even  on  the  score  of 
going  into  a  religious  house.  Ayliffe. 
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MATRIMONY,  w.  [mafrimonium, 
Lat.]  Marriage  ;  the  nuptial  state;  the 
contract  of  man  and  wife ;  nuptials. 

If  any  know  cause  why  this  couple  should  not 
be  joined  in  holy  matrimony,  they  are  to  declare 
it.  C'oiHHion  Prayer, 

MA  TRIX,  n.s.  [Latin ;  ma/r/cc,  Fr.] 
Womb  ;  a  place  where  any  thing  is 
generated  or  formed  ;  matrice. 

If  they  be  not  lodged  in  a  convenient  matrix, 
they  are  not  exrHed  by  the  efficacy  of  the  sun. 

Broum's  Vulg.  Err. 
Ma'tron.  Ji.  s.  [matrone,  Fr.  matrona, 
Lat.] 

1.  An  elderly  lady. 

Come,  civil  night, 
Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black.  Shakesp, 

Your  wives,  your  daueliters. 
Your  matrons  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.  Shakesp..  Macbeth. 

Slie  was  in  her  early  bloom,  with  a  discretion 
very  little  inferior  to  the  most  experienced  matrons. 

Tatler. 

2.  An  old  woman. 

A  matrm  sage 
Supports  with  homely  food  his  drooping  age.  Pope. 

Matronal,  adj.  [matronalis,  Lat.] 
Suitable  to  a  matron ;  constituting  a 
matron. 

He  liad  heard  of  the  beauty  and  virtuous  be- 
haviour of  tlie  queen  of  Naples,  the  widow  of 
t'erdinando  the  younger,  being  then  of  matronal 
years  of  seven  and  twenty.  Bacon, 

Ma'tronly.  adj.  [matt  on  and  like.] 
Elderly  ;  ancient. 

The  matronly  wife  plucked  out  all  the  brown 
hairs,  and  the  younger  the  white.  L'Estrange. 

Matro'ss.  n.  s.  ' 

Matrosses,  in  the  train  of  artillery,  are  a  sort  of 
soldiers  next  in  degree  under  the  gunners,  who 
assist  about  the  guns  in  traversing,  spunging,  fir- 
ing, and  loading  them  :  they  carry  firelocKs,  and 
march  along  with  the  store-waggons  as  a  guard, 
and  as  assistants,  in  case  a  waggon  should  break. 

Bailey. 

Ma'tter.  n.  s.  [matiere,  Fr.  materia, 
Lat.] 

1 .  Body  ;  substance  extended. 

If  then  the  soul  another  soul  do  make, 
Because  her  jiuw'r  is  kept  within  a  bound, 

She  must  some  former  stuff  or  matter  take. 
But  in  the  soul  there  is  no  matter  foinid.  Davies. 

It  seems  probable  to  me,  that  God  in  the  begin- 
ning formed  matter  in  solid,  massy,  hard,  impe- 
netrable, moveable  particles,  of  such  sizes  and 
figures,  and  with  such  other  properties,  and  in 
such  proportion  to  space  as  most  conduced  to  the 
end  for  which  he  formed  them  ;  and  that  those 
primitive  particles  being  solids,  are  incomparably 
harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compounded  of 
them,  even  so  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break 
in  pieces,  no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide 
what  God  himself  made  one  in  the  first  creation. 

Newton. 

Some  have  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and 
depth,  and  have  also  a  power  of  resistance,  or 
exclude  every  thing  of  the  same  kind  from  being 
in  the  same  place:  this  is  the  proper  character  of 
matter  or  body.  Watts's  Logick. 

2.  Materials  ;  that  of  which  any  thing  is 
composed. 

The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  col- 
lection of  the  matter  of  tempests  before  the  air 
here  below.  Bacon. 

3.  Subject ;  thing  treated. 

The  subject  or  matter  of  laws  in  general  is  thus 
far  forth  constant,  which  matter  is  that  for  the 
ordering  whereof  laws  were  instituted.  Hooker. 

I  have  words  to  speak  in  thy  ear  will  make  thee 
dumb  ;  yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  matter, 
Shakesp,  Hamlet, 

Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  Men  I  Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  ray  song.  Milton, 
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It  is  matter  of  the  greatest  astonishment  to  ol>. 
serve  the  common  boldness  of  men. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

I  shall  turn 

Full  fraught  with  joyful  tiding  of  these  works. 
New  matter  of  his  praise,  and  of  our  songs 

Uryden. 

This  is  so  certain  in  true  philosophy,  that  it  13 
matter  of  astonishment  to  me  liow  it  came  to  be 
doubted.  Cheyne. 

4.  The  whole  ;  the  very  thing  supposed. 
He  grants  the  deluge  to  have  come  so  very  near 

the  matter,  that  but  very  few  escaped.  Tillotson. 

5.  Affair ;  business  :  in  a  familiar  sense' 

To  help  the  matter,  the  alchemists  call  in  many 
vanities  out  of  astrology.  Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 

Matters  succeeded  so  well  with  him,  that  everv 
body  was  in  admiration  to  see  how  mighty  rich 
he  was  grown.  L  Estrange. 

Never  was  any  thing  gotten  by  sensuality  and 
sloth  in  matter  of  profit  or  reputation.  L'Estrange. 

A  fawn  was  reasoning  the  matter  with  a  stag, 
why  he  should  run  away  from  the  dogs. 

L'Estrange. 

Some  young  female  seems  to  have  carried  mat- 
ters so  far,  that  she  is  ripe  for  asking  advice. 

Spectator, 

If  chance  herself  should  vary. 
Observe  how  matters  would  nnscarry.  Pnm: 

6.  Cause  of  disturbance. 

Where  art  thou  ?   What's  the  matter  with  thee? 

Shakesp. 

What's  the  matter,  you  dissentious  rogues. 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
Make  yourselves  scabs  ?        Shakesp.  Coriolanus, 

7.  Subject  of  suit  or  complaint. 

Slender,  I  broke  your  head  ;  what  matter  have 
you  against  me 

—Marry,  Sir,  I  liave  matter  in  my  head  against 
you.  Shakesp, 
If  tlie  craftsmen  have  a  matter  against  any  man, 
the  law  is  open  ;  let  them  implead  one  another. 

Acts,  xix.  38. 

In  armies,  if  the  ??iatter  should  be  tried  by  duel 
between  two  champions,  the  victory  should  go  on 
the  one  side  ;  and  yet  if  tried  by  the  gross,  it 
would  go  on  the  other.  Bacon. 

8.  Import  ;  consequence  ;  importance  ; 
moment. 

If  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries,  I 
would  have  bestowed  the  thousand  ]  borrowed  <if 
ou  :  but  it  is  no  matter,  this  [)oor  shew  doth 
letter.  Shakesp,  Henry  IV. 

And  please  yourselves  this  day  ; 
No  matter  from  what  hands  you  have  the  play. 

Dryden, 

A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry, 
No  matter  which,  so  neither  of  them  lye. 
From  steepy  Othrys'  top  to  Pilus  drove 
His  herd.  Dryden. 

Pleas'd  or  displeas'd,  no  matter  now  'tis  past ; 
The  first  who  dares  be  angry  breathes  his  last. 

Granville. 

9.  Thing ;  object ;  that  which  has  some 
particular  relation,  or  is  subject  to  par- 
ticular consideration. 

The  king  of  Armenia  had  in  his  company  three 
of  the  most  famous  men  for  matters  of  arms. 

Sidney. 

Plato  reprehended  a  young  man  for  entering 
into  a  dissolute  house  ;  the  young  man  said.  Why 
for  so  small  a  matter?  Plato  replied.  But  custom 
is  no  »mall  matter^  Bacon. 

Many  times  the  things  deduced  to  judgment 
may  be  raeura  and  tuum,  when  the  reason  and 
consequence  thereof  may  trench  to  point  of  estate. 
I  call  matter  of  estate  not  only  the  parts  of  sove- 
reignty, but  whatsoever  introduceth  any  great  al- 
teration, or  dangerous  precedent.   Bacon's  Essays, 

It  is  a  maxim  in  state,  that  all  countries  of  new 
acquest,  till  they  be  settled,  are  rather  matters  of 
burden  than  of  strength.  Bacon, 

10.  Question  considered. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  is  absurd  to  think 
•  that  conscience  can  be  kept  in  order  without  fre- 
quent examuiation.  South, 
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,  Space  or  quantity  nearly  computed. 

Away  he  goes  to  the  market-town,  a  matter  of 
ivea  miles  off,  to  enquire  if  any  had  seen  his  ass. 

L'Estratige. 

I  have  tlioughts  to  tarry  a  small  matter  in  town, 
)  learn  somewhat  of  your  lingo.  Congreve. 
.  Purulent  I'unning;  that  which  is  form- 
d  by  suppuration. 

In  an  iniiamed  tubercle  in  the  great  angle  of  the 
:ft  eye,  the  matter  being  suppurated,  f  opened 
.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

.  Upon  the  matter.  A  low  phrase  now 
lut  of  use.  Considering  the  whole ; 
vith  respect  to  the  main  ;  nearly. 

In  their  superiors  it  quencheth  jealousy,  and 
lyeth  their  competitors  asleep  ;  so  that  upon  the 
.atter,  in  a  great  wit  deformity  is  an  advantage  to 
sing.  Bacon's  Essays, 

Upon  the  matter,  in  these  prayers  I  do  the  same 
ling  I  did  before,  save  only  that  what  before  I 
fjake  without  book  I  now  read.  Bishop  Saunderson. 

The  elder,  having  consumed  his  whole  fortune, 
'hen  forced  to  leave  his  title  to  his  younger  bro- 
jer,  left  uponthe  matter  nothing  to  support  it. 

Clarendon. 

Waller,  with  Sir  William  Balfour,  exceeded  in 
orse,  but  were,  upon  the  matter,  equal  in  foot. 

Clarendon. 

If  on  one  side  there  are  fair  proofs,  and  no  pre- 
puce of  proof  on  the  other,  and  that  the  difficul- 
ies  are  most  pressing  on  that  side  which  is  desti- 
ute  of  proof,  I  desire  to  know,  whether  this  be 
ot  upon  the  matter  as  satisfactory  to  a  wise  man 
s  a  demonstration.  Tiltotson. 

Ma'tter.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  be  of  importance ;  to  import.  It 
s  used  with  only  it,  this,  that,  or  what 
)efore  it. 

It  matters  not,  so  they  deny  it  all ; 
Liid  can  but  carry  the  lye  constantly.  Ben  Jonson. 

It  matters  not  howjhey  were  called,  s'l  we  know 
I'ho  they  are.  Locke. 

If  Petrarch's  muse  did  Laura' s  wit  rehearse  ; 
Vnd  Cowley  flatter'd  dear  Orinda's  verse ; 
she  ho|.es  from  you — Pox  take  her  hopes  andfears, 
plead  her  sex's  claitn  ;  uhat  matters  hers  ?  Prior. 

To  generate  matter  by  suppuration. 

Deadly  wounds  inward  bleed,  each  slight  sore 
fattereth.  Sidney. 
I  The  herpes  beneath  mattered,  and  were  dried  up 
I'ith  connnon  epuloticks.         Wiseman'i  Surgery. 

I  Ma'tter.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
egard ;  not  to  neglect :  as,  I  matter 
lot  that  calumny. 
Laws  my  Pindarick  parents  matter'd  not. 

Bramston. 

l'ttery.  adj.  [from  matter.]  Purulent ; 
enerating  matter. 

The  putrid  va|)ours  colliquate  the  phlegmatick 
imours  of  the  body,  which  transcending  to  the 
ngs,  causes  their  mattery  cough.  Harvey  on  Cons. 

l'ttock.  n.  s.  [marruc,  Sax.] 

A  kind  of  toothed  instrument  to  pull 

p  weeds. 

Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching  iron. 

Sliakesp. 
A  pickax. 

You  must  dig  with  mattock  and  with  spade, 
nd  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth.  Shakesp. 
The  Turks  laboured  with  mattocks  and  pick- 
es  to  dig  up  the  foundation  of  the  wall.  KnoUes. 
To  destroy  mountains  was  move  to  be  expected 
3m  earthquakes  than  corrosive  waters,  and  coii- 
;nnieth  the  jadgment  of  Xerxes,  that  wrought 
rough  mount  Athos  with  mattocks.  Brown. 

TTRESS.  n.  s.  [rnatras,  Yr.mattras, 
elsh.]  A  kind  of  quilt  made  to  lie 
3on. 

Tlieir  mattresses  were  made  of  feathers  and  straw, 
i  sometimes  of  furs  from  Gaul.  Arbuthnot. 
Nor  will  the  raging  fever's  lire  abate 
ith  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  state  ; 
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But  the  poor  patient  will  as  soon  be  found 

On  the  hard  mattrass,  or  the  mother  ground.  Dryd. 

Matura'tion.  n.  s.  [from  muturo,  Lat.] 

1.  The  state  of  growing  ripe. 

One  of  the  causes  why  grains  and  fruits  are 
more  nourishing  than  leaves  is,  the  length  of 
time  in  which  they  grow  to  maturation.  Bacon. 

There  is  the  maturation  of  fruits,  the  maturation 
of  drinks,  and  the  maturation  of  imposihumesjas 
also  other  maturations  of  metals.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  The  act  of  ripening. 

We  have  no  heat  to  spare  in  Summer  ;  it  is  very 
well  if  it  be  sufiicient  for  the  maturation  of  fruits. 

Bentley. 

3.  [In  physick.]  Maturation,  by  some 
physical  writers,  is  applied  to  the  sup- 
puration of  excrementitious  or  extrava- 
sated  juices  into  matter,  and  differs  from 
concoction  or  digestion,  which  is  the 
raising  to  a  greater  perfection  the  ali- 
mentary and  natural  juices  in  their 
proper  canals.  Quincy. 

Ma'turative.  adj.  [from  maturo,  Lat.] 

1.  Ripening;  conducive  to  ripeness. 
Between  the  tropicks  and  equator  their  second 

Summer  is  hotter,  and  more  maturative  of  fruits 
than  the  former.  Brown. 

2.  Conducive  to  the  suppuration  of  a  sore. 
Butter  is  maturative,  and  is  profitably  mixed 

with  anodynes  and  suppuratives.  Wiseman's  Surg. 

Matu're.  adj.  \maturus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Ripe  ;  perfected  by  time. 

When  once  he  was  mature  for  man  : 
In  Britain  where  was  he. 

That  could  stand  up  his  parallel. 
Or  rival  object  be?  Shakesp.  Cymheline. 

Their  prince  is  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue, 
mature  in  years  and  experience,  who  has  seldom 
vanity  to  gratify.  Addison. 

Mature  the  virgin  was  of  Egypt's  race, 
Grace  shap'd  her  limbs,  and  beauty  deck'd  her 
face.  Prior. 

How  shall  I  meet,  or  how  accost  tlie  sage, 
Unskill'd  in  speech,  nor  yet  mafiire  of  age.  Pope. 

2.  Brought  near  to  completion. 

This  lies  glowing,  and  is  mature  for  the  violent 
breaking  out.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Here  i'  th'  sands 
Thee  I'll  rake  up  ;  and  in  the  mature  time. 
With  this  ungracious  pa|)er  strike  the  sight 
Of  the  death-practis'd  duke.  Sliuhesp.  king  Lear. 

3.  Well-disposed  ;  fit  for  execution ;  well- 
digested. 

To  Matu  re,  v.  a.  [mafuro,  Lat.] 

1.  To  ripen;  to  advance  to  ripeness. 

Prick  an  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  holes,  not  deep, 
and  smear  it  a  little  with  sack,  to  see  if  the  virtual 
heat  of  the  wine  will  not  mature  it. 

.  Bacon  s  Natural  History. 

2.  To  advance  towards  perfection. 

Love  indulg'd  my  labour  s  past. 
Matures  my  ]>resent,  and  shall  bound  my  last. Pope. 

Matu  rely,  adv.  [from  mature.] 

1.  Ripely;  completely. 

2.  With  counsel  well-digested. 

A  prince  ought  maturely  to  consider,  when  he 
enters  on  a  war,  whether  his  coifers  be  full,  and 
his  revenues  clear  of  debt.  Swift. 

3.  Early  ;  soon.    A  latinism. 

We  are  so  far  from  repining  at  God,  that  he 
hath  not  extended  the  period  of  our  lives  to  the 
longevity  of  the  antediluvians  ;  that  we  give  him 
thanks  for  contracting  the  days  of  our  trial,  and 
receiving  us  more  maturely  into  those  everlasting 
habitations  above.  Bentley. 

Matu  rity,  n.  s.  [maturite,  Fr.  maturi- 
tas,  Lat.]    Ripeness ;  completion. 

It  may  not  be  unfit  to  call  some  of  young  years 
to  train  up  for  those  weighty  affairs,  against  the 
time  of  greater  maturity.  Bacon. 
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Impatient  nature  had  taught  motion 
To  start  from  time,  and  cbearfully  to  fly 
Before,  and  sei'ie  upon  maturity.         '  Crashaw. 

Various  mortifications  must  be  undergone,  many 
difficulties  and  obstructions  conquered,  before  we 
can  arrive  at  a  just  maturity  in  religion,  Rogers. 

Ma  udlin,  adj.  [Maudlin  is  the  corrupt 
appellation  of  Magdelen,  who  is  drawn 
by  paintei-s  with  swoln  eyes,  and  dis- 
ordered look  ;  a  drunken  countenance, 
seems  to  have  been  so  named  from  a 
ludicrous  resemblance  to  the  picture  of 
Magdelen  ]  Drunk;  fuddled;  approach- 
ing to  ebriety. 
And  the  kind  maudling  crowd  melts  in  her  praise. 

Southern. 

She  largely,  what  she  wants  in  words,  supplies 
With  maudlin  eloquence  of  trickling  eyes.  Rosrom. 

Ma  udlin.  *.  [ageratum,  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

The  flowers  of  the  maudlin  art  digested  into 
loose  umbels.  Miller. 

Ma'ugre.  adj.  [malgre,  Fr.]  In  spite  of ; 
notwithstanding.    It  is  now  out  of  use. 

This,  mav.gre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  safe  ; 
Or  some  of  y  o\i  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome.  Shakesp. 
Maugre  thy  strength,  place,  youth,  ;,nd  emi- 
nence ; 

Thy  valour,  and  thy  heart;  thou  art  a  traitor. 

Shakesp. 

I  through  the  ample  air,  in  triumph  high 
Shall  lead  hell  captive  ;  maugre  hell  '.  and  show 
The  pow'rs  of  darkness  bound.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Maugre  all  which,  'twas  to  stand  fast. 
As  long  as  monarchy  should  last.  Hudibras. 

He  pro[>hesied  of  the  success  of  his  gospel  ; 
which,  after  his  death,  immediately  took  root,  and 
spread  itself  every-where,  maugre  all  opposition 
or  persecution.  Burnet. 

Mavis,  n.s.  [mauvis,  Fr.]  A  thrush,  or 
bird  like  a  thrush.    An  old  word. 

The  world  that  cannot  deeiji  of  worthy  things, 
When  I  do  praise  her,  say  I  do  but  flatter  ; 

So  doth  the  cuckow,  when  the  mavis  sings. 
Begins  his  witless  note  apace  to  clear.  Spenser. 

In  birds,  kites  have  a  resemblance  with  hawks, 
and  black-birds  with  thrushes  and  mavises. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

To  Maul.  v.  a.  [from  malletis,  Lat.]  To 
beat ;  to  bruise ;  to  hurt  in  a  coarse  or 
butcherly  manner. 

Will  he  who  saw  the  soldier's  mutton  fist, 
And  saw  thee  maul'd,  appear  within  the  list. 
To  witness  truth  ?  Dryden's  .Juvenal. 

Once  ev'ry  week  poor  Hannibal  is  maul'd. 
The  theme  is  given,  and  strait  the  council's  call'd. 
Whether  he  should  to  Rome  directly  go?  Dryden. 

I  had  some  repute  for  prose  ; 
And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date. 
Could  maul  a  minister  of  state.       Swift's  Miscel. 

But  fate  with  butchers  plac'd  thy  priestly  stall. 
Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack  and  maul. 

Pope. 

Maul.  n.  s.  [malleus,  Lat.]  A  heavy 
hammer ;  commonly  written  Mall. 

A  man  that  beareth  false  witness  is  a  maul,  a 
sword,  and  sharp  arrow.  Prov.  xxv.  18. 

Maund.  n.s.  [maiib,  Sax.  mande,  Fr.] 

A  hand- basket. 
To  Ma'under.  v.  n.  [maudire,  Fr.]  To 

grumble ;  to  murmur. 

He  made  me  n;any  visits,  maundering  as  if  I  had 
done  him  a  discourtesy  in  leaving  sucli  an  open- 
ing. M'iseman's  Surgery. 

Ma'underer.  n.  s.  [from  maunder.]  A 
raurmurer ;  a  grumbler. 

Maundy-thursday.  n.s.  [derived  by 
Spelman  from  mande  a  hand-ba.sktt,  iti 
which  the  king  was  accustomed  to  give 
alms  to  the  poor :  by  others  from  dies 
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mandati,  the  day  on  uliich  our  Saviour 
gave  his  great  mandate.  That  we  should 
love  one  another.]  The  Thursday  be- 
foi-e  Good-friday. 
MAUSOLE  UM,  n.s.  [Latin  ;  mrmsoltr, 
Fr.  A  name  whicli  was  first  given  to  a 
stately  monument  erected  by  his  queen 
Artimesia  to  her  husband  Mausolus, 
king  of  Caria.]  A  pompous  fiuieral  mo- 
nument. 

Maw.  n.  s.  [ma^a,  Sax.  maeghe,  Diit  ] 

1.  The  stomach  of  animals,  and  of  human 
beings,  in  contempt. 

So  oft  in  feasts  with  costly  changes  clad, 
To  crammed  maws  a  sprat  new  stomach  brings. 

Sidney. 

We  have  heats  of  dungs,  and  of  bellies  and 
maws  of  living  creatures,  and  uf  their  bloods. 

Bacm. 

Though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems, 
To  sturf  th  is  maw,  this  vast  unhidebound  corps. 

Milton. 

The  serpent,  who  his  maio  obscene  had  (ill'd. 
The  branches  in  his  curl'd  embraces  held.  Drydai. 

2.  The  craw  of  birds. 

Granivorous  birds  have  the  mechanism  of  a 
mill  ;  their  maw  is  tlie  hupper  which  holds  and 
softens  the  grain, letting  it  down  by  degrees  into  the 
stomach,  where  it  is  ground  hy  two  strong  muscles  ; 
ill  which  action  they  arc  assisted  by  small  stones, 
which  they  swallow  fur  the  purpose.  Arbnthuot. 

Ma'wkish.  adj.  [perhaps  from  maw.] 
Apt  to  give  satiety  ;  apt  to  cause  loath- 
ing. 

Flow,  Welsted  !  flow,  like  thine  inspirer  beer. 
So  sweetly  jiiaii'/vis/i,  and  so  smoothly  dull.  Pope. 

M  a'wkishness.  71.  s.  [from  niawkish.] 

Aptness  to  cause  loathing. 
Ma  wmet.  n.s.  [or  ma mmet ;  from  juam 

or  mot/itr.]    .\  puppet,  anciently  an 

idol. 

Ma'wmish.  adj.  [from  maw  or  maw- 
mfi.]    Foolish  ;  idle  ;  nauseous. 

It  is  one  of  the  must  nause(\us,  mawmish  morti- 
fications, for  a  mall  to  have  to  do  with  a  punctual, 
finical  fop.  L' Estrange. 

Maw  WORM.  n.  s.  [maw  and  worm.] 

Ordinary  gut-worms  loosen,  and  slide  oiF  from, 
the  iuiern  tunick  of  the  guts,  and  frequently  creep 
into  the  stomach  for  nutriment,  being  attracted 
thither  by  the  sweet  chyle  ;  whence  they  are  cal- 
led stomach  or  maw-worms.  Harvey  on  Consumptions. 
Ma'xillar  \adj.  [niaxillaris,  Lat.] 
Ma'xillary.  3  Belonging  to  the  jaw- 
bone. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  hard  substance  conti- 
nued is  towards  the  head  ;  there  is  the  skull,  the 
teeth,  and  the  maiittary  bones.  Bacon. 

Maxim,  n.  s.  [maxime,  Fr.  maximum, 
Lat.]  An  axiom  ;  a  general  principle ; 
a  leading  truth. 

This  mMxiin  out  of  love  I  teach.  Shahesp. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  state,  that  all  countries  of  new 
acquest,  till  settled,  are  rather  matters  of  burden 
than  strength.  Bacon. 

Yet,  as  in  du!y  bound,  they  serve  Iiim  on  ; 
Nor  ease,  nor  wealth,  nor  life  itself  regard, 
For  'tis  their  maxim,  love  is  love's  reward.  Dryd. 

That  the  temper,  the  sentiments,  the  morality 
of  men,  is  influenced  by  the  example  and  disposi- 
tion of  those  tliey  converse  with,  is  a  reflexion 
which  has  long  since  parsed  into  proverbs,  and 
been  ranked  among  the  standing  maxims  of  human 
wisdom.  Rogers. 
May.  auxiliary  verb,    preterite  might. 

[magan.  Sax.  magkcn,  Dut.] 
1.  To  be  at  liberty  ;  to  be  permitted  ;  to 
be  allowed  :  as,  you  may  do  for  me  [per 
me  licet]  all  you  can. 
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He  that  is  sent  out  to  travel  with  the  thoughts 
of  a  mull,  designing  to  improve  himself,  mat/ get 
into  the  conversation  of  persons  of  condition. 

Locke  on  Education. 

2.  To  be  possible ;  in  the  words  mai/  be. 
It  may  be,  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me.  Hhahesp. 

3.  To  be  by  chance. 

Be  the  w  orkmen  what  they  may  be,  let  us  speak 
of  the  work.  Bacon's  Essays. 

How  old  may  Pliillis  be,  you  ask, 
Whose  beauty  thus  all  hearts  engages.' 

To  answer  is  no  easy  task. 
For  she  has  really  two  ages.  Prior. 

4.  To  have  power. 

This  also  teiideth  to  no  more  but  what  the  king 
may  do :  for  what  he  may  do  is  of  two  kinds  ; 
what  he  may  do  as  just,  and  what  he  may  do  as 
possible.  Bacon. 

Make  the  most  of  life  you  may.  Bourne. 

5.  A  word  expressing  desire. 

May  you  live  happily  and  long  for  the  service 
of  your  country.  Dryden't  Dedication  to  the  JEneis. 
MAY-ie.  Perhaps  ;  it  may  be  that. 
May-be,  that  better  reason  will  assuage 
The  rash  revenger's  heart,  words  well  dispos'd 
Have  secret  pow'r  t'  appease  inflamed  rage. 

Fairy  Queen. 
May-be  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose.  Shakesp. 

'  Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  give  ; 
Then  add  those  may-be  years  thou  hast  to  live. 

Eyryden. 

What  they  offer  is  bare  may-be  and  shift,  and 
scarce  ever  amouiits  to  a  tolerable  reason.  Creech. 

May.  71.  s.  [Mains,  Lat] 

1 .  The  fifth  month  of  the  year ;  the  con- 
fine of  Spring  and  Summer. 

May  must  be  drawn  with  a  sweet  and  amiable 
counten.iiice,  clad  in  a  robe  of  white  and  green, 
embroidered  with  daflidils,  hawthorns,  and  blue- 
bottles. Feacham, 

Hail !  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth  and  youth,  and  warm  desire  ; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing.  Milton, 

2.  The  early  or  gay  part  of  life. 
On  a  day,  alack  the  day  I 

Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 

'Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair, 

Playing  in  the  wanton  air.  Shakesp. 

Maids  are  May  when  they  are  maids, 
But  the  sky  changes  when  they  are  wives.  Shakesp. 

My  liege 

Is  in  the  very  May-mom  of  his  youth, 

Ripe  for  exploits.  Shakesp.  Henry  V 

I'll  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare  ; 
Despight  his  nice  fence,  and  his  active  practice, 
His  Mail  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustihood.  Sliak 
To  tVlAY.i;.  w.  [from  the  noun.]    To  ga- 
ther flowers  on  May  morning. 

When  merry  May  first  early  calls  the  morn. 
With  merry  maids  a  maying  they  do  go.  Sidney. 

Cupid  with  Aurora  playing. 
As  he  met  her  once  a  maying.  Milton. 

May-bug.  n.  s.  [May  and  bug.]  A 
chaffer.  Ainsw. 

May-day.  ti.s.  [May  and  day.]  The 
first  of  May. 

'Tis  as  much  impossible. 
Unless  we  swept  them  from  the  door  with  cannons, 
To  scatter  'em,  as  'tis  to  make  'era  sleep 
On  May-day  morning.  Shakesp. 

May-flower,  n.s.  [May  and Jiower.] 
A  plant. 

The  plague,  they  report,  hath  a  scent  of  the 

May-Jiower.  Bacmi's  Natural  History. 

May-fly.  n.  s.  [May  and  Jly.]  An 
insect. 

He  loves  the  May-fly,  which  is  bred  of  the  cod- 
worm  or  caddis.  Walton's  Angler. 

May-game.  71  s.  [May  and  game.]  Di- 
version ;  sport ;  such  as  are  used  on  the 
first  of  i\iay. 
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The  king  this  while,  though  he  seemed  to  ac- 
count of  tne  designs  of  Perkins  but  as  a  Muy- 

fame,  yet  had  given  order  for  the  watching  of 
eacons  upon  the  coasts.  Bacon. 
Like  early  lovers,  whose  unpractis'd  hearts, 
Were  long  the  May-game  of  malicious  arts. 
When  once  they  find  their  jealousies  were  vain. 
With  double  heat  renew  their  fires  again.  Dryden. 

May-lily.  n.  s.  [ephemeron.]  The  same 

with  lily  of  the  valley. 
May-pole.  n.  s.  [May  and  pole.]  Pole 
to  be  danced  round  in  May. 

Amid  the  area  wide  she  took  her  stand  ; 
Where  the  tall  May-pole  once  o'er-look'd  the 
strand.  Pope. 
May-weed.  n.s.  [May  and  weed.]  A 
species  of  chamomile,  called  also  stink- 
ing chamomile,  which  grows  wild. 

Miller. 

The  Maie-weed  doth  bunie,  and  the  thistle  doth 
freat. 

The  fitches  pull  downward  both  rie  and  the  wheat. 

Tusser. 

MATOR.  n.  s.  [major,  Lat.]  The  chief 
magistrate  of  a  corporation,  who,  in 
London  and  York,  is  called  Lo7d 
Mayor. 

When  the  king  once  heard  it ;  out  of  anger. 
He  sent  command  to  the  lord  mayor  strait 
To  stop  the  rumour.  Shakesp.  Henry  VJII. 

The  mav'"' locked  up  the  gates  of  the  rjly.KnoUcs. 

Wou'dst  thou  not  rather  chuse  a  small  renown; 
To  be  the  mayor  of  some  poor  paltry  town  ?  Dryd. 

Ma'yoralty.  n.  s.  [from  mayor.]  The 
office  of  a  mayor. 

It  is  incorporated  with  the  maym-alty]  and  nain- 
eth  burgesses  to  the  parliament.  Carew, 
There  was  a  sharp  prosecution  against  Sir  W'il- 
liain  Capel,  for  inisgoverniuent  in  his  riiayoralty. 

Bacon's  Henry  \ll 
Ma'YORESS.   n.  s.  [from  mayor.]  The 

wife  of  the  mayor. 
Ma'zard.  n.  s.  [muschoire,  Fr.]    A  jaw 

Hunmer 

Now  my  lady  Worm's  cliapless,  and  kiiockt 
about  the  mazard  with  a  sexton's  spade.  Shakesp 

Where  thou  might'st  slickle  without  hazard 
Of  outrage  to  thy  hide  and  mazard.  Hudibrai, 

MAZE.  n.s.  [missen,  Dut.  to  mistake 

maj-e  a  whirlpool,  Ski7iner.] 

1.  A  labyrinth;  a  place  of  perplexity  and 
winding  passages. 

Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  tower'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze.  Milton 

The  ways  of  Heav'n  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  with  mazes  and  per|)lex'd  vviili  error, 
Our  understanding  searches  them  in  vain.Addison 

He,  like  a  copious  river,  pour'd  his  song 
O'er  all  the  ;«a:es  of  enchanted  ground.  Thomson 

2.  Confusion  of  thought ;  uncertainty 
perplexity. 

He  left  in  himself  nothing  but  a  maze  of  longing 
and  a  dungeon  ol  sorrow.  Sidney 

While  they  study  how  to  bring  to  pass  that  re 
ligion  may  seem  but  a  matter  made,  they  lose  them 
selves  in  the  very  i/iaze  of  their  own  discourses,  a 
if  reason  did  even  purposely  forsake  them,  whoo 
purpose  forsake  God,  tlie  author  thereof.  Hooka' 

I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze. 
Haply  to  wive  and  thrive  as  best  I  may.  Shakesp 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retir'd, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoii'd  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate, 
Fix'd  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end,  in  wand'ring  mazes  lost.  Milton 

To  Maze.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  be 

wilder ;  to  confuse. 

Mucli  was  I  mui'd  to  see  this  monster  kind. 


In  hundred  forms  to  change  his  fearful  hue. 
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Ma'zy.  adj.  [from  maze.}  Perplexed  with 
windings ;  confused. 

How  from  that  sapliire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold. 
With  mazy  error,  under  pendant  shades. 
Ran  nectar.  Milton. 

The  Lapithae  to  chariots  add  the  state 
Of  bits  and  bridles,  taught  the  steed  to  bound, 
To  run  the  ring,  and  trace  the  mazy  round.  Dryd. 

JMa'zer.  n.s.  [maeser,  Dut.  a  knot  of 

maple.]    A  maple  cup. 

Then,  lo  !  Ferigot,  the  pledge  which  I  plight, 
A  mazer  jwrought  of  the  maple  ware. 

Wherein  is  enchased  many  a  fair  fight 
Of  bears  and  tigers  tliat  make  fierce  war.  Spenser. 

Virgil  observes,  like  Theocritus,  a  just  deco- 
rum, both  of  the  subject  and  persons,  as  in  the 
third  pastoral,  where  one  of  his  shepherds  describes 
a  bowl,  or  ma:e)-,  curiously  carved.  Dryden. 

M.  D.  Medic  ina;  doctor,  doctor  of  phy- 

sick. 

Me. 

1.  'I  he  oblique  case  of,/. 

Me,  only  me,  the  hand  of  fortune  bore, 
Unblest  to  tread  an  interdicted  shore.  Pope. 

For  me  the  fates  severely  kind,  ordain 
A  cool  suspense.  Pnpe. 

2.  Me  is  sometimes  a  kind  of  ludicrous 
expletive. 

He  thrust  me  himself  into  the  company  of  three 
or  four  gentlemanlike  dogs,  under  the  duke's 
table.  Shakesp. 

He  presently,  as  greatness  knows  itself. 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor. 

Shakesp. 

I,  acquainted  with  the  smell  before,  knew  it  was 
Crab,  and  goes  me  to  the  fellow  that  whips  the 
do"s.  Shakesp. 

I  followed  me  close,  came  in  foot  and  hand,  and, 
with  a  thought,  seven  of  the  eleven  1  paid.Shakesp. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  used  ungrammatically 
for  /;  as,  methinks. 

Me  rather  lidd,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love, 
Than  niy  unpleas'deye  see  your  courtesy.  Shakesp. 

Me'acock.  71.  s.  [mes  coq.  Skinner.]  An 
uxorious  or  effeminate  man. 

Me'acock,  Tame;  timorous;  cow- 
ardly. 

'Tis  a  world  to  see. 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  cursest  slirew. 

Sliakesp. 

Mead.  n.  .s.  [maebo.  Sax.  meethe,  Dut. 
meth.  Germ,  hydromeli,  Lat.]  A  kind 
of  drink  made  of  water  and  honey. 

Though  not  so  solutive  a  drink  as  mead,  yet  it 
will  be  more  grateful  to  the  stomach.  Bacon. 

He  sheers  his  over-burden'd  sheep  ; 
Or  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares, 
Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars.  Dryden. 

Mead.       7 [™^^^>  Sax.]  Ground 
Me'adow.  I    somewhat    watery,  not 
plowed,  but  covered  with  grass  and 
flowers.    Mead  is  a  word  chiefly  poe- 
tical. 

Where  all  things  in  common  do  rest. 
Come  feeld  with  the  pasture  and  mead. 
Yet  what  doth  it  stand  you  in  stead  ?  Tuner's  Husb. 

A  band  select  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen,  and  fair  kine. 
From  a  fat  meadow  ground.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Pahits  her,  'tis  true,  with  the  same  hand  which 
spreads, 

Like  glorious  colours,  through  the  flow'ry  meads. 

When  lavish  Nature  with  her  best  attire 

Cloaths  the  gay  spring,  the  season  of  desire.  P^a/ier. 

Yet  ere  to-uiorruw's  sun  shall  shew  liis  head, 
J'he  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread, 
For  crowns  and  chaplets  to  adorn  thy  bed.  Dryd. 
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Meadow-saffron,  n.  s.  [colchicum, 
Lat.]    A  plant. 

The  meadow-sujj'ron  hath  a-  flower  consisting  of 
one  leaf,  shaped  like  a  lily,  rising  in  form  of  a 
small  tube,  and  is  gradually  widened  into  six  seg- 
ments ;  it  has  likewise  a  solid,  bulbous  root, 
covered  wiih  a  membranous  skin.  Miller. 

Meadow-sweet,  n.s.  [ulmaria,  Lat] 
A  plant. 

Me'ager.  adj.  [maigir,  Vv.  macer,  Lat.] 

1.  Lean;  wanting  flesii ;  starven. 
'i'hou  art  so  leaa  and  meagre  waxen  late, 

That  scarce  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  gate.  Hub. 

Now  will  the  canker  sorrow  eat  my  imd. 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost. 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  tit.  Shakesp. 

Meagre  were  his  looks. 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones.  Shakesj). 

Whatsoever  their  neighbour  gets,  the^,  lose,  and 
the  very  bread  that  one  eats  makes  t'other  meager. 

L'  Estrange. 

Fierce  famine  with  her  meagre  face, 
And  fevers  of  the  fiery  race, 
In  swarms  th'  offending  wretch  surround. 
All  brooding  on  the  blasted  ground  : 
And  limping  death,  lash'd  on  by  fate, 
Couies  u[i  lo  shorten  half  our  date.  Drifden. 

2.  Poor ;  hungry. 

Canaan's  happy  land,  when  worn  with  toil, 
Requir'd  a  Sabbath  year  to  mend  the  meagre  soil. 

Dryden. 

To  Me'ager.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
make  lean. 

It  cannu't  be,  that  I  should  be  so  sliamefully 
betrayed,  and  as  a  man  meagered  with  long  watch- 
ing and  pauiful  labour,  laid  nimself  down  to  sleep. 

Knolles's  History  of' the  Turks. 

Me'agerness.  n.  s.  [from  meager.] 

1 .  Leanness ;  want  of  flesh. 

2.  Scantness ;  bareness. 

Poynings,  the  better  to  make  compensation  of 
the  meagerness  of  his  service  in  the  wars  by  acts  of 
peace,  called  a  parliament.  Bacon. 

Meak.  n.  s.  A  hook  with  a  long  handle. 

A  meake  for  the  pease,  and  to  swing  up  the  brake. 

Tusser. 

Mkal.  i.s.  [male,  Sax.  repast  or  poi'tion.] 

1 .  The  act  of  eating  at  a  certain  time. 

Boaz  said  unto  her,  at  meal  time.  Come  eat,  and 
dip  lliy  uiorsel.  Ruth,  ii.  14. 

The  quantity  of  aliment  necessary  to  keep  the 
animal  in  a  due  state  of  vigour,  ought  to  be  di- 
vided into  meuls  at  proper  intervals. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  A  repast ;  the  food  eaten. 

What  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  ?      Shakesp.  Tempest. 

Give  them  great  meats  of  beef,  and  iron  and 
steel,  they  will  eat  like  wolves,  and  figlit  like 
devils.  Shakesp.  Henry  V, 

They  made  m'  a  miser's  feast  of  happiness, 
And  cou'd  not  furnish  out  another  meal.  Dryden. 

3.  A  part ;  a  fragment. 

fliat  .yearly  rent  is  still  paid  into  the  hanaper, 
even  as  the  former  casualty  it-elf  w  as  wont  to  be, 
ill  parcel  meal,  brought  in  and  answered  there. 

Bacon. 

4.  [Maelepe,  Sax.  med,  Dut.  maiden  to 
grind,  Germ.]  The  flower  or  edible 
part  of  corn. 

In  the  bolting  and  sifting  of  near  fourteen  years 
of  such  power  and  favour,  all  that  came  out  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  pure  and  fine  meal,  but 
must  have  a  mixture  of  padar  and  bran  in  this 
lower  age  of  human  fragility.  Wotton. 

An  old  weasel  conveys  himself  into  a  weal  tub 
for  the  mice  to  come  to  her,  since  she  could  not 
go  to  them.  L' Estrange. 

To  Meal.  v.  a.  [meter,  Fr.]  To  sprinkle  ; 
to  mingle. 
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Were  he  meal'd 
With   that   which   he  corrects,   then  were  he 
tyrrainious.  Shakesp. 

Me'alman.  w.  s.  [meal  and  man.]  One 

that  deals  in  meal. 
Me'aly.  adj.  [from  meal.] 

1.  Jlaving  the  taste  or  soft  insipidity  of 
meal ;  having  the  (jualities  of  meal. 

The  mealy  parts  of  |,lants  dissolved  in  water 
make  too  viscid  an  aliment.  Arbuthnot  vn  Aliments. 

2.  Besprinkled,  as  with  meal. 

W'ith  four  wings,  as  all  farinacious  and  mealy- 
winged  animals,  as  butfeitiies  and  iuoths.  Brown. 
_  Like  a  gay  insect,  in  liis  sunmier  shine, 
The  fop  light  fluttering  spreads  his  mealy  wings. 

Thomson. 

Mealy-mo'uthed.  adj.  [imagined  by 
Skinner  to  be  co.rupted  from  mild- 
mouthed  or  mellow-mouthed :  but  per- 
haps from  the  sore  mouths  of  animals, 
that,  when  they  are  unable  to  commi- 
nute their  grain,  must  be  fed  with  meal.] 
Soft  mouthed ;  unable  to  speak  freely. 

She  was  a  fool  to  be  mealy-iiunithed  where  nature 
speaks  so  plain.  "  L'Estrange. 

Mealymo'uthedness.  n.s.  [from  the 
adjective.]  Bashfulness;  restraint  of 
speech. 

Mean.  adj.  [mcene,  Sax.] 

1.  Wanting  dignity ;  of  low  rank  or  birth. 

She  was  stricken  w  ith  most  obstinate  love  to  a 
young  man  but  of  mean  parentage,  in  her  father's 
court,  named  Antipliilus  ;  so  mean,  as  that  he  was 
but  the  son  of  her  nurse,  and  by  that  means,  with- 
out other  desert,  became  known  of  her,  Sidney. 

This  f.iirest  maid  of  fairer  mind  ; 
'By  fiiniuie  mean,  in  nature  born  a  queen.  Sidney. 

Let  |iaie-fac'd  fear  keep  with  the  meart-born  man. 
And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart.  Shakesp. 

True  hope  is  swift,   and  flies  with  swallow- 
wings  : 

Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 

Shake^. 

2.  Low-minded  ;  base ;  ungenerous  ;  spi- 
ritless. 

The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a  tabor. 
More  than  I  kiiow  the  sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man.         Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Can  you  imagine  I  so  7nean  could  prove. 
To  save  my  life  by  changing  of  my  love?  Dryden. 

We  fast,  not  to  please  men,  nor  to  promote 
any  mean,  worldly  interest.    Smalridge's  Sermons. 

3.  Contemptible ;  despicable. 

The  Roman  legions,  and  great  Caesar  found 
Our  fathers  no  mean  foes.  Philips. 

4.  Low  in  the  degree  of  any  good  quahty ; 
low  in  worth ;  low  in  power. 

Some  things  are  good,  yet  in  so  7nean  a  degree 
of  goodness,  tliat  many  are  only  not  disproved  nor 
disallowed  of  God  for  them.  Hooker. 

French  wheat  is  bearded,  and  requireth  the  best 
soil,  recompensing  the  same  with  a  profitable 
plenty  ;  and  not  wheat,  so  termed  because  it  is 
unbearded,  is  contented  with  a  meaner  earth,  and 
contenting  with  a  suitable  gain.  Carew. 

The  lands  be  not  holden  of  her  majesty,  but  by 
a  mean  tenure  in  soccage,  or  by  knight's  service 
at  the  most.  •  Bacon. 

By  this  extortion  he  suddenly  grew  from  a 
mean  to  a  mighty  estate,  insomucli  that  his  ancient 
inheritance  being  not  one  thousar.d  marks  yearly, 
he  became  able  to  dispend  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Davies  on  Ireland, 

To  peaceful  Rome  new  laws  ordain  ; 
Call'd  from  his  mean  abode  a  sceptre  to  sustain. 

Diytlen. 

1  have  sacrificed  much  of  my  own  self-love,  in 
preventing  not  <inly  many  mean  things  iiom  see- 
ing the  light,  but  many  which  1  thought  tolerable. 

Pope. 
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5.  [Moyen,  Fr.]  JNIiddle;  moderate;  with- 
out excess. 

He  saw  this  gentleman,  one  of  the  properest  and 
best-grac'd  men  that  ever  I  saw,  being  of  middle 
age  and  a  mean  stature.  Sidneti. 

Now  read  with  them  those  organick  arts  which 
enable  men  to  discourse  and  write,  and  according 
to  the  fittest  st^le  of  loftj,  mean,  or  lowly. 

Milton  on  Kducation. 

6.  Intervening;  intermediate. 

In  the  mean  while  the  heaven  was  black  witli 
clouds  and  wind,  and  there  was  a  great  rain. 

1  Kings,  xviii.  45. 

Mean.  n.  s.  \moyen,  Fr.] 

1.  Mediocrity  ;  middle  rate ;  medium. 

He  tempering  goodly  well 
Their  contrary  dislikes  with  loved  means. 
Did  place  them  all  in  order,  and  compell 
To  keep  themselves  within  their  sundry  reigns, 
Together  link'd  with  adamantine  chains.  Spenser. 

Oft  'tis  seen 
Our  mean  securities,  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities.         Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Temperance  with  golden  square, 
Betwixt  the  11  both  can  measure  out  a  mean.  Shah. 

There  is  a  mean  in  all  things,  and  a  certain  mea- 
sure wherein  the  good  and  the  beautiful  consist, 
and  out  of  which  they  never  can  depart.  Dryden. 

But  no  authority  ot  gods  or  men 
Allow  of  any  mean  in  poesie.  Roscommon. 

Against  her  then  her  forces  prudence  joins, 
And  to  the  golden  mean  herself  confines.  Denhain. 

2.  Measure;  regulation.    Not  used. 
The  rolling  sea  resounding  soft. 

In  his  big  base  them  fitly  answered. 

And  on  the  rock  the  waves  breaking  aloft, 
A  solemn  mean  unto  them  measured.       Fairy  Q 

3.  Interval ;  interim  ;  mean  time. 
But  silh  this  wretched  woman  overcome. 

Of  anguish  rather  than  of  crime  hath  been. 

Reserve  her  cause  to  her  eternal  doom. 

And  in  the  mean  vouchsafe  her  honourable  tomb. 

Spetiscr. 

4.  Instrument ;  measure ;  that  vi^hich  is 
used  in  order  to  any  end. 

Pamela's  noble  heart  would  needs  gratefully 
make  known  the  valiant  mean  of  her  safety.  Sidney. 

As  long  as  that  which  Christians  did  was  good, 
and  no  w  ay  subject  to  just  reproof,  their  virtuous 
conversation  was  a  mean  to  work  the  heathens  con- 
version unto  Christ.  Hooker. 

It  is  no  excuse  unto  him  who,  being  drunk, 
coramitteth  incest,  and  alledgeth  that  his  wits 
■were  not  his  own  ;  ir.  as  much  as  himself  might 
have  chosen  whether  his  wits  should  by  that  mean 
have  been  taken  from  him.  Hooker. 

I'll  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  conver^e  and  business 
May  be  more  free.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Pfo  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death. 
As  here  by  Cjesar  and  by  you  cut  off.  Shakesp. 

Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 
But  nature  makes  that  mean ;  so  over  that  art 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.  Shakes]).  Winter's  Tale. 

5.  It  is  often  used  in  the  plural,  and  by 
some  not  very  grammatically  with  an 
adjective  singular :  the  singular  is  in 
this  sense  now  rarely  used. 

The  more  base  art  thou. 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done. 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions.  Shakesp. 

By  this  meam  he  had  them  the  more  at  vantage, 
being  tired  and  harassed  with  a  long  march. 

Bacon  s  Henry  III. 
Because  he  wanted  means  to  perform  any  great 
action,  lie  made  means  to  return  the  sooner. 

Davies  on  Ireland. 
Strong  was  their  plot. 
Their  parties  great,  means  good,  the  season  fit. 
Their  practice  close,  their  ifaith  suspected  not. 

Dattiel. 

By  this  means  not  only  many  helpless  persons 
will  be  provided  for,  but  a  generation  will  be  bred 
up  not  perverted  by  my  other  hopes. 

Spratt'i  Serm. 
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Who  is  there  that  hath  the  leisure  and  means 
to  collect  all  the  proofs  concerning  most  of  the! 
opinions  he  has,  so  as  safely  to  conclude  that  he 
hath  a  clear  and  full  view.  Locke. 

A  good  character,  when  established,  should  not 
be  rested  in  as  an  end,  but  only  employed  as  a 
means  o(  doing  still  farther  good.  Atterhury. 

It  renders  us  careless  of  approving  ourselves  to 
God  by  religious  duties,  and,  by  that  mea»is,  secur- 
ing the  continuance  of  his  goodness.  Atterhury. 

6.  By  all  means.    Without  doubt ;  with- 
out hesitation ;  without  fail. 

7.  By  no  means.    Not  in  any  degree; 
not  at  all. 

The  wine  on  this  side  of  the  lake  is  hy  no  means 
so  good  as  that  on  the  other.        Addiion  on  Italy. 

8.  Means  are  likewise  used  for  revenue; 
fortune  ;  probably  from  desmenes. 

Your  means  are  slender,  your  waste  is  great. 

Shakesp. 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you. 
That  lack  of  meatis  enforce  you  not  to  evil ; 
And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves. 
Give  you  advancement.  Snakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Essex  did  not  build  or  adorn  any  house  ;  the 
queen  perchance  spending  his  time,  and  himself 
his  means.  Wotton. 

9.  Mean-time.   ")  In  the  intervening  time: 
Mean-while.  3   sometimes  an  adver- 
bial mode  of  speech. 

Mean-while 

The  world  shall  burn,  and  from  her  ashes  spring 
New  heav'n  and  earth.       Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Mean-time  the  rapid  heav'ns  rowl'd  down  the 
light. 

And  on  the  shaded  ocean  rusli'd  the  night. 

Dryden. 

Mean-time  her  wsrlike  brother  on  the  seas, 
His  waving  streamers  to  the  winds  displays. Dri/rf. 

Mean-time,  in  shades  of  night  j^ineas  lies  ; 
Care  seiz'd  his  soul,  and  sleep  forsook  his  eyes. 

Dryden. 

Mean-while  I'll  draw  up  my  Numidian  troops. 
And,  as  I  see  occasion,  favour  thee.  Addison's  Cato. 

The  Roman  legions  were  all  recalled  to  help 
their  country  against  the  Goths  ;  mean-time  the 
Britons,  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  harassed 
by  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  f»rced  to  call  in 
the  Saxons  for  their  defence.  Swift. 

Tu  Mean.  v.n.  [meenen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  have  in  the  mind ;  to  purpose. 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give. 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live.  Milton. 

2.  To  think ;  to  have  the  power  of  thought. 
And  he  who  now  to  sense,  now  norisense  leaning, 

Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning. 

Pope. 

To  Mean,  v.  a. 

1,  To  purpose  ;  to  intend ;  to  design. 

Ye  thought  evil  against  me  ;  but  God  7neant  it 
unto  good,  to  save  much  people  alive.  Gen.  I.  20. 

And  life  more  perfect  have  attain'd  than  fate 
Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot. 

Milton. 

I  practis'd  it  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
With  double  pleasure,  first  prepar  d  by  fear  : 
So  loyal  subjects  often  seize  their  prince. 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  off'ence. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  intend  ;  to  hint  covertly ;  to  under- 
stand. 

When  your  children  shall  say,  What  mean  you 
by  this  service  ?  ye  shall  say.  It  is  the  passover. 

Exod.  xii.  26. 

1  forsake  an  argument  on  which  I  could  delight 
to  dwell ;  I  inean  your  judgment  in  your  choice  of 
friends.  _  Dryden. 

Whatever  was  meant  by  them,  it  could  not  be 
that  Cain,  as  elder,  had  a  natural  dominion  over 
Abel.  Locke. 

Mea'nder.  n.  s.  [Meander  is  a  river  in 
Phrygia  remarkable  for  its  winding 
course.]     Maze  ;  labyrinth  ;  flexuous 
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passage  ;  serpentine  winding ;  winding 
course. 

Physicians,  by  the  help  of  anatomical  dissec- 
tions, have  searched  into  those  various  meanders 
of  the  veins,  arteries,  and  integrals  of  the  body.- 

Hale. 

'Tis  well,  that  while  mankind 
Through  fate's  perverse  meander  errs. 

He  can  imagin'd  pleasures  find, 
To  combat  against  real  cares.  Prior. 

While  ling  ring  rivers  in  meanders  glide. 
They  scatter  verdant  life  on  either  side  ; 

The  vallies  smile,  and  with  their  flow'ry  face. 
And  wealthy  births  confess  the  floods  embrace. 

Blackmore. 

Law  is  a  bottomless  pit :  John  Bull  was  flat- 
tered by  the  lawyers,  that  his  suit  would  not  last 
above  a  year ;  yet  ten  long  years  did  Hocus  steef 
his  cause  through  all  the  meanders  of  the  law,  and 
all  the  courts.  Arbuthnot. 

Me  AN  DROUS.  «<//.  [from  meflwrfer.]  Wind- 
ing ;  flexuous. 
Me'aning.  n.  s.  [from  mean.] 

1.  Purpose;  intention. 
I  am  no  honest  man,  if  there  be  any  good  mean- 
ing towards  you.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

2.  Habitual  intention. 
Some  whose  meaning  hath  at  first  been  fair. 

Grow  knaves  by  use,  and  rebels  by  despair. 

3.  The  sense ;  the  thing  understood. 

The  meaning,  not  the  name,  I  call :  for  thou, 
Not  of  the  muses  nine.       Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

These  lost  the  sense  their  learning  to  display. 
And  those  explain'd  the  meaning  quite  away. 

Pope. 

No  word  more  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  men 
than  conscience  ;  and  the  meaning  of  it  is,  in  some 
measure,  understood  :  however,  it  is  a  word  ex- 
tremely abiised  by  many,  who  apply  other  mean- 
ings to  it  which  God  Almighty  never  intended. 

Swift. 

4.  Sense  ;  power  of  thinking. 

He  was  not  spiteful  though  he  wrote  a  satyr. 
For  still  there  goes  some  meaning  to  ill-nature. 

Dryden. 

— True  no  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit.  Pope. 
Meanly,  adv.  [from  mean.] 

1.  Moderately  ;  not  in  a  great  degree. 
Dr.  Metcalfe,  master  of  St.  Joliii's  College,  a 

man  meanly  learned  himself,  but  not  meanlu  atfec- 
tioned  to  set  forward  learnimg  in  others.  Ascham. 

In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  poetry  was  huimeanly 
cultivated,  but  painting  eminently  flourished. 

Dryden's  Difresnoy. 

2.  Without  dignity  ;  poorly. 
It  was  the  winter  wild. 

While  the  heav'n-borii  child. 
All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies.  Milton. 

The  Persian  state  wilLnot  endure  a  king 
So  meanly  born.  Denham  s  Sophy. 

3.  Without  greatness  of  mind ;  ungene- 
rously. 

Would  you  meanly  thus  rely 
On  power,  you  know,  I  must  obey Prior. 

4.  Without  respect. 
Our  kindred,  and  our  very  names,  seem  to  have 

something  desirable  in  them  :  we  cannot  bear  to 
have  others  think  meanly  of  them.  Watts's  Logick. 

Me'anness.  n.  s.  [from  mean.] 

1,  Want  of  excellence. 

The  minister's  greatness  or  meanness  of  know, 
ledge  to  do  other  things,  standeth  in  this  place  as 
a  stranger,  with  whom  our  form  of  Common 
Prayer  hath  nothing  to  do.  Hooker, 
This  figure  is  of  a  later  date  by  the  meanness  of 
the  workmanship.  Addison  on  Italy. 

2.  Want  of  dignity  ;  low  rank  ;  poverty. 
No  other  nymphs  have  title  to  mens  hearts, 

But  as  their  meanness  larger  hopes  imparts. 

Waller. 

Poverty,  and  meanness  of  condition,  expose  the 
wisest  to  scorn,  it  being  natural  for  men  to  place 
their  esteem  rather  upon  things  great  than  good. 

South. 
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t.  Lowness  of  mind. 

The  name  of  servants  has  been  reckoned  to  im- 
pl^'  a  certain  ineaimessof  mind,  as  well  as  lowness 
of  condition.  South. 

I.  Sordidness ;  niggardliness. 

if E ANT.  perf.  and  part.  pass,  of  To  mean. 

By  Silvia  if  thy  charming  self  he  meant; 
If  friendship  be  tny  virgin  vows  extent: 
O  !  let  me  in  Aminta's  praises  join ; 
Her'smy  esteem  shall  be,  my  passion  thine.  Prior. 
IeASE.  n.  s.  [probably  a  corruption  of 
measure :  as,  a  mease  of  herrings  is  five 
hundred.]  Ainsworth. 
iIE'ASLES.  n.  s.  [morbilli,  Lat.] 
.  Measles  are  a  critical  eruption  in  a 
ti^  jer,  well  known  in  the  common  prac- 
tice. Quincy. 

My  lungs 

Coin  words  till  their  decay,'  against  those  meoiies, 
Which  we  disdain  should  tettt  r  us,  yet  seek 
The  very  way  to  catch  them.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Before  the  plague  of  London,  inflammations  of 
the  lungs  were  rife  and  mortal,  as  likewise  the 
measles.  Arhuthnot. 
!.  A  disease  of  swine. 

One,  when  he  had  an  unlucky  old  grange, 
would  needs  sell  it,  and  proclaimed  the  virtues  of 
it ;  nothing  ever  thrived  on  it,  no  owner  of  it  ever 
died  in  his  bed  ;  the  swine  died  of  the  measles,  and 
the  sheep  of  the  rot.  Ben  Jonson's  Discovery. 

A  disease  of  trees. 

Fruit-bearers  are  often  infected  with  the  measles, 
by  being  scorched  with  t'le  sun.  Mortimer's  Hush. 

Ie'asled.  adj.  [from  measks.'\  Infected 
with  the  measles. 

Thou  vermin  wretched, 
As  e'er  in  measled  pork  was  hatched  ; 
Thou  tail  of  worship,  that  dost  grow 
On  rump  of  justice  as  of  cow  Hudihras. 
iIe'asly.  adj.  [from  measles.']  Scabbed 
with  the  measles. 

Last  trotted  forth  the  gentle  swine. 
To  ease  her  against  the  stump. 

And  dismaily  was  heard  to  whine. 
All  as  she  scrubb'd  her  measly  rump.  Swift. 
Ie'asurable.  adj.  [from  measm'e.] 
.  Such  as  may  be  measured  ;  such  as 
may  admit  of  computation. 

God's  eternal  duration  is  permanent  and  invisi- 
ble, not  measurable  by  time  and  motion,  nor  to  be 
computed  by  number  of  successive  moments. 

Bentley's  Sermons. 
.  Moderate ;  in  small  quantity. 
Ie'asurableness.  n.  s.  [from  measur- 
able.']   Quality  of  admitting  to  be  mea- 
sured. 

Ie'asurably.  adv.  [from  measurable.] 
Moderately. 

Wine  measurably  drunk,  and  in  season,  bringeth 
gladness  of  the  heart.  Ecclus.  xxxi.  28. 

[E'ASURE.  U.S.  [mesure,  Fr.  mensura, 
Lat.] 

That  by  which  any  thing  is  measured. 

A  taylor's  news, 
Who  stood  with  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet. 
Told  of  many  a  thousand.       Shakesp.  King  John. 

A  concave  measure,  of  known  and  denominated 
capacity,  serves  to  measure  the  capaciousness  of 
any  other  vessel.  Holder. 

All  magnitudes  are  capable  of  being  measured  ; 
but  it  is  the  application  of  one  to  another  which 
makes  actual  measure.  Holder. 

When  Moses  speaks  of  meastires,  for  example, 
of  an  ephah,  he  presumes  they  knew  what  measure 
he  meant :  that  he  himself  was  skilled  in  weights 
and  measures,  arithmetick  and  geometry,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

■  The  rule  by  which  any  thing  is  ad- 
justed or  proportioned. 
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He  lived  according  to  nature,  the  other  by  ill 
customs,  and  measures  taken  by  other  mens  eyes 
and  tongues.  Taylor. 

God's  goodness  is  the  measure o{h\s  providence. 

More. 

1  e.\pect,  from  those  that  judge  by  first  sight 
and  rash  measures,  to  be  thought  fond  or  insolent. 

Granville's  Scepsis. 

3.  Proportion  ;  quantity  settled. 
Measure  is  that  which  perfecteth  all  things,  be- 
cause every  thing  is  for  some  end ;  neither  can 
that  thing  be  available  to  any  end,  which  is  not 
proportionable  thereunto ;  and  to  proportion  as 
well  excesses  as  defects  are  opposite.  Hooker. 

I  eHter  not  into  the  particulars  of  the  law  of 
nature,  or  its  measures  of  punishment;  yet  there  is 
such  a  law.  Locke. 

4.  A  stated  quantity :  as,  a  measure  of 
wine. 

Be  large  in  mirth,  anon  we'll  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

5.  Sufficient  quantity. 

I'll  never  pause  again. 
Till  either  death  hath  clos'd  these  eyes  of  mine. 
Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge.  Shakesp. 

6.  Allotment ;  portion  allotted. 

Good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and  work 
To  match  thy  goodness.''  life  will  be  too  short. 
And  every  measure  fail  me.     Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

We  will  not  boast  of  things  without  our  mea- 
sure, but  according  to  the  measure  of  the  rule 
which  God  hath  distributed  to  us,  a  measure  to 
reach  even  unto  you.  2  Cor.  x.  13. 

If  else  thou  seek'st 
Ought,  not  surpassing  human  measure,  say.  Milt. 

Our  religion  sets  before  us  not  the  example  of 
a  stupid  bloick,  who  had,  by  obstinate  priuci[)les, 
hardened  himself  against  all  pain  beyond  the  com- 
mon measures  of  humanity,  but  an  example  of  a 
man  like  ourselves.  Tillotson. 

7.  Degree ;  quantity. 

1  have  laid  down,  in  some  measure,  the  descrip- 
tioii  of  the  old  world.  Abbot's  Descrip.  of  the  Wortd. 

There  is  a  great  measure  of  discretion  to  be  used 
in  the  performance  of  confession,  so  that  you  nei- 
ther omit  it  when  your  own  heart  may  tell  you 
that  there  is  somelhing  amiss,  nor  over  scrupu- 
lously pursue  it  when  you  are  not  conscious  to 
yourself  of  notable  failings.  Taylor. 

The  rains  were  but  preparatory  in  some  measure, 
and  the  violence  and  consummation  of  the  deluge 
depended  upon  the  disruption  of  the  great  abyss. 

Burnet's  Theory. 

8.  Proportionate  time ;  musical  time. 
Amarvllis  breathes  thy  secret  pains, 

Andthyfond  heart  beats;(ifasu)-eto  thy  strains.  Prior. 

9.  Motion  harmonically  regulated. 
My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight. 

When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief : 
Therefore  no  dancing,  girl,  some  other  sport.  Shak. 

As  when  the  stars  in  their  ajthereal  race. 
At  length  have  roll'd  around  the  liquid  space, 
From  the  same  point  of  heav'n  their  courseadvance. 
And  move  in  measures  of  their  former  dance.  Dryd. 

10.  A  stately  dance.    This  sense  is,  I 
believe,  obsolete. 

Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch 
jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque  pace  ;  the  first  suit  is 
hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantas- 
tical ;  the  wedding  maimerly,  modest  as  a  mea- 
sure, full  of  state  and  anchentry.  Shakesp. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths. 
Our  stern  alarms  chang'd  to  uierry  meetings. 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures,  Shak. 

1 1 .  Moderation  ;  not  excess. 

O  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstasy  ; 
In  measure  reign  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess  ; 
I  feel  too  much  thy  blessing,  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surleit.       Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Hell  hath  enlarged  herself,  and  opened  her 
moutli  without  measure.  Isa.  vi.  14. 

12.  Limit;  boundary.  In  the  same  sense  is 

TpE~?  ertav  ^£x.d^cii;  TPidStcci;  ^vo,  i/,irfov  iBriHaii 

H/A,elipv:g  Biol!??  fjLov^.nq  aiOi^ioK 
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Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  7nea- 
sure  of  my  days  what  it  is,  that  1  may  know  how 
frail  I  am.  Psalms. 

13.  Any  thing  adjusted. 

Christ  reveals  to  us  the  measures  according  to 
which  God  will  proceed  in  dispensing  his  rewards. 

Smatrijge's  Sermons. 

14.  Syllables  metrically  numbered ;  metre. 
I  addressed  them  to  a  lady,  and  afi'ected  the 

softness  of  expression,  and  the  smoothness  of  mea- 
sure, rather  than  the  height  of  thought.  Dryden. 

The  numbers  themselves,  though  of  the  heroick 
measure,  should  be  the  smoothest  imaginable.  Pope. 

15.  Tune  ;  proportionate  notes. 

The  joyous  nymphs  and  light-foot  fairies, 
Which  thither  came  to  hear  their  musick  sweet. 

And  to  the  measures  of  their  melodies 
Did  learn  to  move  their  nimble-shifting  feet.  Spent, 

16.  Mean  of  action  ;  mean  to  an  end.  The 
original  of  this  phrase  refers  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  measuring  the  ground  upon 
which  any  structure  is  to  be  raised,  or 
any  distant  effect  to  be  produced,  as  in 
shooting  at  a  mark.  Hence  he  that 
proportioned  his  means  to  his  end  was 
said  to  take  right  measures.  By  de- 
grees measures  <ind  means  were  con- 
founded, and  any  thing  done  for  an  end, 
and  sometimes  any  transaction  abso- 
lutely, is  called  a  measure,  with  no  more 
propriety  than  if,  because  an  archer 
might  be  said  to  have  taken  wrong  mea- 
sures when  his  mark  was  beyond  his 
reach,  we  should  say  that  it  was  a  bad 
measure  to  use  a  heavy  arrow. 

His  majesty  found  wliat  wrong  tucasures  he  had 
taken  in  the  conferring  that  trust,  and  laujented 
his  error.  Cla>endm. 

17.  To  have  hard  measure ;  to  be  hardly 
treated. 

To  AIe'asure.  v.  a.  \rnemrer,  Fr.  men- 
suro,  Lat.] 

1.  To  compute  the  quantity  of  any  thing 
by  some  settled  rule. 

Archidamus  having  received  from  Philip,  after 
the  victory  of  Cheronea,  proud  letters,  writ  back, 
that  if  he  measured  his  own  shadow  he  would  find 
it  no  longer  than  it  was  before  his  victory.  Bacon. 

2.  To  pass  through  ;  to  judge  of  extent 
by  marching  over. 

A  true  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps.  Sliak. 

I'll  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
At  the  park-gate  ;  and  therefore  baste  away. 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.  Shakesp. 

The  vessel  ploughs  the  sea. 
And  measures  back  with  speed  her  former  way. Dry. 

3.  To  judge  of  quantity  or  extent,  or 
greatness. 

Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah  !  infinite 
Thy  pow'r !  W  hat  thought  can  measure  thee,  or 
tongue 

Relate  thee  ?  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

4.  To  adjust ;  to  proportion. 

To  secure  a  contented  spirit,  measure  your  de- 
sires by  your  fortunes,  not  your  fortunes  by  your 
desires.  Taylor. 

Silver  is  the  instrument  as  well  as  measure  of 
commerce  ;  and  'tis  by  the  quantity  of  silver  he 
gets  for  any  cemmodily  in  exchange,  that  he 
measures  tlie  value  of  the  eouimodity  be  sells.Loc/ce. 

5.  To  mark  out  in  stated  quantities. 
What  thou  secst  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which 

is  called  time,  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reach- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  tlie  world  to  its  con- 
suunnation.  Addison's  Spectator 

6.  To  allot  or  distribute  by  measure. 
With  what  measure  30U  mete,  it  shall  be  rnea- 

sured  to  you  again.  Matth.  vii.  2. 
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Me  asureless,  adj.  [from  measure!]  \m- 
mt-nse  ;  immeasurable.  j 

He  shut  U(|  in  measureless  content.         Shakesp. ; 

Measurement.  [from  meas^ure.] 

Mensuration  ;  act  of  measuring.  | 

jMe'asurer.  U.S.  [h'om  measure.']  One 
that  measures.  | 

Rl e'asu RING.  ac//.  [from  measure.]  It  is' 
applied  to  a  cast  not  to  be  distinguished  i 
in  its  length  from  another  but  by  mea- 
suring. 

When  lusty  shepherds  throw 
Tlie  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  out-go 
So  far,  but  that  the  best  are  meas'ring  casts, 
Their  emulation  and  their  pastime  lasts.  Waller. 

Meat.  n.s.  [met,  Fr] 

1,  Flesh  to  be  eaten. 

To  his  fa  lier  he  sent  ten  she  asses  laden  with 
corn,  and  bread,  and  meat  iui  his  fatiicr  bv  the 
way.  Geii.  xlv.  L'iJ. 

Carnivoraa,  and  birds  of  prey,  are  no  go.nj  meat ; 
but  tlie  reason  is,  rad.er  the  cholerictL  i..iiiue  of 
those  birds  than  tlieir  feeding  upon  tltsh  ;  for 
pewets  and  ducks  feed  upon  Hesh,  and  yet  are 
good  meat.  Bacon's  Natural  Historii 

I'here  was  a  multitude  of  excises  ;  as,  the 
vectigal  macelli,  a  ta\  upon  meat.  Arbutlinot. 

2.  Food  in  general. 

Never  words  were  musick  to  thine  ear. 
And  never  meat  sweet-savour'd  in  thy  taste. 
Unless  I  spake  or  carv'd.  S/ia'c.  Comedy  of  Erraurs. 

Meats  for  the  belly,  and  the  belly  tor  meats; 
but  God  shall  destroy  both.  1  Cor.  vi.  13. 

Me'ated.  adj.  [from  meat.]  Fed ;  fod- 
dered. 

Strong  oxen  and  horses,  wel  shod  and  wel  clad, 
Wei  meated  and  used.  Tusser's  Husbandry. 

Meathe.  v.s  [medd,  Welsh,  unde  mede, 
meddwi  ebrius  sum.]  Drinkj  properly 
of  honey. 

For  drink  the  grape 
She  crushes,  inori'ensive  must,  and  meathcs 
From  many  a  berry.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Me'azling.  part,  generally  called  miz- 
zling. 

The  air  feels  more  moist  when  the  water  is  in 
small  than  in  great  drops  ;  in  meazling  and  soaking 
raiii,  thai!  in  great  showers.        Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Mecha'nical, 
Mecha'nick. 
fivxa-y^] 

1 .  Constructed  by  the  laws  of  mechanicks. 

Many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry,  is  like  a  seem- 
ing demonstration  in  mathematicks,  very  specious 
in  the  diagram,  but  failing  in  the  tnechaniclt  opera- 
tion. Dryden. 

The  main  business  of  natural  philosopliy,  is  to 
argue  from  phenomena  without  feigning  hypo- 
theses, and  to  deduce  causes  from  elli'ects  till  wc 
come  to  the  very  first  cause,  which  certainly  is 
not  mechanical ;  and  not  only  to  unfold  the  me- 
chanism of  the  world,  but  chiefly  to  resolve  these, 
and  such  like  questions.  Newton. 

2.  Skilled  in  mechanicks;  bred  to  manual 
labour. 

3.  Mean  ;  servile  ;  of  mean  occupation. 
Know  you  not,  being  mechanical,  you  ought 

not  to  walk  upon  a  labouring  day,  without  the 
sign  of  your  profession  ?  Sliahesp. 

Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue  !  I  will 
stare  him  out  of  his  wits  ;  I  will  hew  him  with  my 
cudgel.  Shakesp. 

Mechanich  slaves. 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view.    Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleop. 

To  make  a  god,  a  hero,  or  a  king. 
Descend  to  a  mechanick  dialect.  Roscommon. 

Mecha'nick.  n.s.    A  manufacturer;  a 

low  workman. 


\adj.  [mechanicns,  Lat. 
3    mechunique,  Fr.  from 
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Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  witli  Rome's  mechanicks  Shakesp.  Coiiolanus. 

A  third  proves  a  very  heavy  [jhilosopher,  who 
possibly  would  have  made  a  good  mechanick,  and 
have  d(me  well  onougli  at  the  useful  philosophy 
of  the  spade  or  the  anvil.  Sonth. 
Mecha'nicks.  n.s.  [mechnnica,  Lat.] 

Dr.  Wallis  defines  mechanicks  to  be  the  geometry 
of  motion,  a  malhenialical  science,  which  shews 
the  ettVcts  of  powers,  or  moving  forces,  so  far 
as  they  are  applied  to  engines,  and  demonstrates 
the  laws  of  motion.  Harris. 

The  rudiments  of  geography,  with  something  of 
mechanicks,  mav  be  easily  conveyed  into  the  minds 
of  acute  young  persons. 

Watts's  Impr.  of'  the  Mind. 

Salmoneus  was  a  great  proficient  in  mechanicks, 
and  inventor  of  a  vessel  which  imitated  thunder. 

Broonte. 

Mecha'nically.  adv.  [from  mechanick  ] 
According  to  the  laws  of  mechanism. 

They  su|)pose  even  the  common  animals  that 
are  in  biiug,  to  have  been  formed  mechanically 
among  tiK'  rest.  I^i^H- 

Later  philosophers  feign  hypotheses  for  explain- 
ing all  tilings  mechanically,  and  refer  other  causes 
to  iii"l,iplivsicks.  Newton. 

MErnA'NiCALNESS.  M.S.  [from  mecha- 
nick.] 

1.  Agreeableness  to  the  laws  of  mecha- 
nism. 

2.  Meanness. 

Mechani'cian.  n.s.  [mechanicien,  Fr.] 
A  man  professing  or  studying  the  con- 
struction of  machines. 

Some  were  figured  like  male,  others  like  female 
screws,  as  meclianicians  speak.  Boyle. 

Mechanism,  n.s.  [inechanisme,  Fr.] 

1.  Action  according  to  mechanick  laws. 

After  the  chyle  has  passed  through  the  lungs, 
nature  continues  her  usual  mechanism,  to  convert 
it  into  animal  substances.    Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

He  acknowledged  nothing  besides  matter  and 
motion;  so  that  all  must  be  (lerformed  either  by 
mechanism  or  accident,  either  of  which  is  wholly 
unaccountable.  Beatley. 

2.  Construction  of  parts  depending  on 
each  other  iii  any  complicated  fabrick. 

Mecho'acan.  n.  s.  [from  the  place.] 

Mechoacan  is  a  large  root,  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  loiig  ;  the  plant  which  atlbrds  it  is  a  species 
of  bindweed,  a. id  its  stalks  are  angular  :  the  root 
in  powder  is  a  genlle  and  mild  purgative.  Hill. 

Meconium.  71.  s.  [fji^Kunov.] 

1.  Expressed  juice  of  poppy. 

2.  The  first  excrement  of  children. 

Infants  new-born  have  a  meconium,  or  sort  of 
dark-coloured  excrement  in  the  bowels.  Arbuthnot. 

Me'dal.  n.  s.  [meda'ille,    Fr.  probably 

from  lUetaUum,  Lat.] 

1.  A 1)  ancient  coin. 

The  Roman  medals  were  their  current  money  : 
when  an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded  o!i  a  coin, 
it  was  slauij/t,  and  issued  out  of  the  mint.  Addison. 

2.  A  piece  stamped  in  honour  of  some  re- 
markable performance. 

Mkda'llick.  adj.  [from  medal.]  Per- 
taining to  medals. 

You  will  never,  with  all  your  medallick  elo- 
quence, persuade  Eugenius,  that  it  is  better  to  have 
a  pocketful  of  Otho's  than  of  Jacobus's.  Addison. 

Meda  llion,  n.  s.  [medailion,  Fr.]  A 
large  antique  stamp  or  medal. 

Mtdallions,  in  respect  of  the  other  coins,  were 
the  same  as  modern  medals  in  respect  of  modern 


money. 


Addison. 


Medallist,  n.s.  [medailHste,  Fr.]  A 
man  s.killed  or  curious  in  medals. 
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As  a  medallist,  you  are  not  to  look  upon  a  ca- 
binet of  medals  as  a  treasure  of  money,  but  of 
knowledge.  Addison  on  Medals. 

To  Me'ddle.  v.n.  [middelen,  Dut,] 

1 .  ''I'o  have  to  do :  in  this  sense  it  is  always 
followed  by  with. 

It  is  reported  that  cassia,  when  gathered,  is  put 
into  the  skins  of  beasts  newly  Hayed,  which  breed- 
ing worms,  they  devour  the  pith  and  marrow, 
and  so  make  it  iiollow  ;  but  meddle  not  witlt  the 
back,  because  it  is  bitter.  Bacon, 

With  the  power  of  it  upon  the  spirits  of  men  we 
will  only  meddle.  Bacons  Natural  Histort). 

I  have  thus  far  been  an  upright  judge,  not 
meddling  with  the  design  or  disposition.  Dryden. 

2.  To  interpose ;  to  act  in  any  thing. 
For  my  part,  I'll  not  meddle  nor  make?-'6iiy 

farther.  _  Shakesp. 

In  every  turn  of  stale,  without  meddling  on 
either  side,  he  has  always  been  favourable  to 
merit.  Dryd. 

The  civil  lawyers  have  pretended  to  determine 
concerning  the  succession  of  princes  ;  but,  by  our 
author's  principles,  have  meddled  in  a  matter  that 
belongs  not  to  them.  Locke, 

What  bast  thou  to  do  to  meddle  with  the  affairs 
of  my  family  ?  to  dispose  of  my  estate,  old  boy? 

Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  interpose  or  intervene  importunely 
or  officiously. 

Why  sliould'st  thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt? 

2  Kings,  xiv.  10, 
It  is  an  honour  for  a  man  to  cease  from  strife: 
but  every  fool  will  be  meddling.  Prov.  xx.8. 

This  meddling  priest  longs  to  be  found  a  fool. 

Rowe. 

Let  me  shake  off  th'  intrusive  cares  of  day. 
And  lay  the  meddling  senses  all  aside.  Thomson, 

To  Me  ddle,  v.  a.  [from  mesler,  Fr.]  To 
mix  ;  to  mingle.  Obsolete. 

He  that  had  well  ycon'd  his  lere. 
Thus  meddled  his  talk  with  many  a  teare.  Spenser.. 
A  meddled  state  of  the  orders  of  the  gospel, 
and  ceremonies  of  popery,  is  not  the  best  way  to 
banish  popery.  Hooker. 

Me  ddler,  n.  s.  [from  meddle.]  One 
who  busies  himself  with  things  in  which 
he  has  no  concern. 

Do  not  drive  away  such  as  bring  thee  inform^ 
tion,  as  meddlers,  but  accept  of  them  in  good  part 

Bacon 

This  may  be  applied  to  those  that  assume 
themselves  the  merits  of  (ither  men's  services,  med 
dlers,  boasters,  and  inipertinents.  L'Estrange 
Me'ddlesome.  adj.   Intermeddhng : 

a  meddlesome  busy  body.  Ainsw 
MEDIA STINE.  n.  s.  [French  ;  medics- 
tinum,  Lat.]  The  fimbriated  body  about 
which  the  guts  are  convolved. 

None  of  the  membranes  which  invest  the  inside 
of  the  breast  but  ma^'  be  the  scat  of  this  disease 
the  mediastine  as  well  as  the  pleura. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet 

To  Me'diate.  v.  n.  [from  medius,  Lat,] 

1,  To  interpose  as  an  equal  friend  to  both 
parties ;  to  act  indifferently  betwee 
contending  parties  ;  to  intercede. 

The  corruption  of  manners  in  tlie.  world,  w 
shall  find  owing  to  some  mcd'uiling  schemes  tha 
otter  to  comprehend  the  ditf'erent  interests  of  sin 
and  religion.  Rogers 

2.  To  be  i^etween  two. 
By  being  crowded,  they  exclude  all  otlier  bodies 

thai  before  mediated  between  the  parts  of  thei 
body.  Digby, 

To  IMe'diate.  v.  a. 
1.  To  effect  by  mediation. 

The  earl  made  many  professions  of  his  desire  t 
interpose,  and  med'iate  a  good  peace  between  th< 
nations.  ,  Clarendon 

I  possess  chemists  and  corpuscularians  of  ad 
vantages  by  the  confederacy  I  am  mediating  be 
tweeii  them. ,  boyle 
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.  To  limit  by  something  in  the  middle. 

Tliey  styled  a  double  step,  the  space  from  the 
elevation  of  one  foot  to  the  same  foot  set  down 
Hgaiii,  mediated  by  a  step  of  the  other  foot,  a  pace, 
equal  to  five  feet.  Holder. 

[e'diate.  adj.  [mediatf'Fr.  medius,  Lat.] 
Interposed ;  intervening. 

Soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dispell'd  ; 
The  sun  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  beheld.  Priw. 
Middle  ;  between  two  extremes. 

Anxious  we  hover  in  a  mediate  state, 
Betwixt  infinity  and  nothing.  Prior. 
.  Acting  as  a  means.  Unusual, 

The  most  important  care  of  a  new  king,  was  his 
marriage  for  mediate  establishment  of  the  royal 
line.  Woitmt. 

Ie'diately.  adv.  [from  mediate.']  By  a 
secondary  cause  ;  in  such  a  manner  that 
something  acts  between  the  first  cause 
and  the  last  effect. 

God  worketh  all  things  amongst  us  mediately  by 
secondary  means ;  the  which  means  of  our  safety 
being  shipping  and  sea-forces,  are  to  be  esteemed 
as  his  gifts,  and  then  only  available  and  beneficial 
when  he  vouchsafeth  his  grace  to  use  them  aright. 

Raleigli's  Essays. 

Pestilent  contagion  is  propagated  immediately 
by  cenversingwitfi  infected  persons,  and  mediately 
by  pestilent  seminaries  propagated  through  the 
air.  Harvey  on  Consumptions. 

Iedia'tion.  n.s.  [mediation,  Fr.  from 
medius,  Lat.] 

,  Interposition ;  intervention  ;  agency  be- 
tween two  parties,  practised  by  a  com- 
mon friend. 

Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 
For  Livia  and  Octavia,  to  induce 
Their  mediation.      Shahesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Noble  offices  thou  may'st  effect 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead. 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren. 

Shak. 

The  king  sought  unto  them  to  compose  those 
troubles  between  him  and  his  subjects ;  they  ac- 
cordingly interposed  their  mediation  iu  a  round  and 
princely  manner.  Bacon. 
!,  Agency  interposed ;  intervenient  power. 
The  passions  have  their  residence  in  the  sensi- 
tive appetite  :  for  inasmuch  as  man  is  a  compound 
of  flesh  as  well  as  spirit,  the  soul,  during  its  abode 
in  the  body,  does  all  things  by  the  mediation  of 
these  passiims.  Smith's  Sermons. 

It  is  utterly  unconceivable,  that  inanimate  brute 
matter,  without  the  mediation  of  some  inniialerial 
being,  should  operate  upon  other  matter  without 
mutual  contact.  Bentley. 
,  Intercession  ;  entreaty  for  another. 
VIEDIA'TOR,  M,  s.  [mediateur,  Fr.] 
I.  One  that  intervenes  between  two  par- 
ties. 

You  had  found  by  experience  the  trouble  of  all 
mens  confluence,  and  for  all  matters  to  yourself, 
as  a  mediator  between  them  and  their  sovereign. 

Bacon  s  Advice  to  Viliiers. 
i.  An  intercessor ;  an  entreater  for  an- 
other ;  one  who  uses  his  influence  in 
favour  of  another. 

It  is  against  the  sense  of  the  law,  to  make  saints 
or  angels  to  be  mediators  between  God  and  tliem. 

StilUngfleet 

\.  One  of  the  characters  of  our  blessed 
Saviour. 

A.  mediator  h  considered  two  ways,  by  nature  or 
by  office,  as  the  fathers  distinguish.  He  is  a  me- 
diator by  nature,  as  partaking  of  both  natures 
divine  and  human  ;  and  mediator  by  office,  as  trans- 
acting matters  between  God  nnd  man.  Waterl. 

Man's  friend,  his  mediator,  his  design'd, 
Both  ransom  and  redeemer  voluntary.  Milton 
Mediato'ri AL.  ladj.  [from  mediator.] 
Mediatory,     j   Belonging  to  a  me- 
diator. 
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.\ll  other  effects  of  Christ's  mediatorial  office 
ar:  accounted  for  from  the  truth  of  his  resurrec- 
tion. Fiddes's  Sermons. 

Media'torship.  n.s.  [from  mediator.] 
The  office  of  a  mediator. 

Mediatrix,  n.  s.  [medius,  Lat.]  A  fe- 
male mediator.  Ainsworth. 

Medic,  n.  s.  [medico,  Lat.]    A  plant. 

Me'dical.  adj.  [medicus,  Lat.]  Physical; 
relating  to  the  art  of  healing ;  medicinal. 

In  this  work  attempts  will  exceed  performances, 
it  being  composed  by  snatches  of  time,  as  medical 
vacation  would  permit.    Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Me'dically.  odv.  [from  medical.]  Phy- 
sically ;  medicinally. 

That  which  promoted  this  consideration,  and 
medically  advanced  the  same,  was  the  doctrine  of 
Hippocrates.  Browne. 

Medicament,  n.  s.  [medicament,  Fr. 
medicamentum,  Lat.]  Any  thing  used 
in  healing ;  general  topical  applications. 

Admonitions,  fraternal  or  paternal,  then  pub- 
lick  reprehensions  ;  and,  upon  the  unsucctssful- 
ness  of  those  milder  medicaments,  the  use  of 
stronger  physick,  the  censures.  Hammond. 

A  cruel  wound  was  cured  by  scalding  medica- 
ments, after  it  was  pufrified  ;  and  the  violent  swell- 
ing and  bruise  of  another  was  taken  away  by 
scalding  it  with  milk.  Temple's  Miscel. 

Medic  AM  e'ntal.  adj.  [mediramenteux, 
Fr.  from  medicament .]  Relating  to  me- 
dicine, internal  or  topical. 

Medicame'ntally.  adv.  [from  7iiedica- 
mental.]  After  the  manner  of  medicine  ; 
with  the  power  of  medicine. 

The  substance  of  gold  is  invincible  hy  the  power- 
fullest  action  of  natural  heat ;  and  that  not  only 
alimentally  in  a  substantial  mutatio-n,  hutaho  me- 
dicamentally in  any  corporeal  conversion.  Broun. 

To  Me'dicate.  v.  a.  [medico,  Lat.]  To 
tincture  or  impregnate  with  any  thing 
medicinal. 

The  fumes,  steams,  and  stenches  .of  London, 
do  so  medictfte  and  impregnate  the  air  about  it, 
that  it  becomes  capable  of  little  more.  Craunt. 

To  this  may  be  ascribed  the  great  elFects  of  «?e- 
dicated  waters.  Arbntlniot  on  Aliments. 

Medica'tion.  n.  s.  [from  medicate.] 

1.  The  act  of  tincturing  or  impregnating 
with  medicinal  ingredients. 

The  watering  of  the  plant  with  an  infusion  of 
the  medicine  may  liave  more  force  than  the  rest, 
because  the  medication  ')•■  oft  renewed.  Bacon. 

2.  The  use  of  physick. 

He  adviseth  to  observe  the  equinoxes  and  sol- 
stices, and  to  decline  medication  ten  days  before 
and  after.  Brown. 

INI  edi'cinable.  adj.  [medicinalis,  Lat.] 
Having  the  power  of  physick. 
Old  oil  is  more  clear  and  hot  in  medicinable  use. 

Bacon. 

Accept  a  bottle  made  of  a  serpentine  stojie, 
which  gives  aiiv  wine  infused  therein  for  four 
and  twenty  hours  the  taste  and  operation  of  the 
Spaw  water,  and  is  very  medicinable  for  the  cure 
of  the  spleen.  Wotton. 

The  hearts  and  sails  of  pikes  are  medicinable. 

Walt. 

Medici  nal,  adj.  [medicinalis,  Lat.  This 
word  is  nov/  commonly  pronounced  me- 
dicinal, with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable;  but  more  properly,  and  more 
agreeably  to  the  best  authorities,  medi- 
ciiuil  ] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  healing ;  having 
pliysical  virtue. 
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Come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true, 
Honest  as  either  ;  to  purge  him  of  ihat  hmnour 
That  presses  him  from  sleep,  Shukesp.  Winter  s  Tale. 

Thoughts  my  tormentors  anu'd  with  deadly 
stings, 

Blangle  my  apprehensive  tenderest  parts  ; 

Exasperate,  exulcerate  and  raise 

Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb 

Nor  medicinal  liquor  can  assuage.  Milt.  Agonistes. 

The  second  causes  took  the  swift  command. 
The  medicinal  head,  the  ready  hand  ; 
All  but  eternal  doom  was  conquer'd  by  their  art. 

Dry  den. 

2.  Belonging  to  physick. 

Learn'd  he  was  in  med'cinal  lore, 
For  by  his  side  a  pimch  he  wore, 
Replete  with  strange  hermetick  powder, 
That  wounds  nine  miles  point-blank  with  solder. 

Butler. 

Such  are  call'd  medicinal-days  by  some  writers, 
wherein  no  crisis  or  change  is  expected,  so  as  to 
forbid  the  use  of  medicines  :  but  it  is  most  pro- 
perly used  for  those  days  wherein  purging,  or  any 
other  evacuation,  is  more  conveniently  complied 
with.  Qiiincy. 

Medicinal-hoii^s  are  those  wherein  it  is  supposed 
that  medicines  may  be  taken,  conmionly  reckoned 
in  the  morning  fasting,  about  an  hour  Ijefore  din- 
ner, about  four  hours  after  dinner,  and  going  to 
bed  ;  but  times  are  to  be  governed  by  the  symp- 
toms and  aggravation  of  the  distemper.  Quincy. 

Medi'cinally,  adv.  [from  medicinal.] 
Physically. 

1  lie  witnesses  that  leech-like  liv'd  on  blood, 
SuCKiiig  for  them  were  med'cinallii  good.  Drifden. 

Medicine,  n.s.  [medicine,  Fr.  medicina, 
Lat.  It  is  generally  pronounced  as  if 
only  of  two  syllables,  med'cine.]  Phy- 
sick ;  any  remedy  administered  by  a 
pliysician. 

(),  my  dear  father  !  restauration,  bang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips  ;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  vii.lent  harms.    Shaktsp.  King  Lear. 

.\  li.erry  heart  doth  good  like  a  medicine;  but 
a  broken  spirit  drieih  the  bones.     Brov.  xvii.  22. 

I  wish  to  die,  yet  dare  not  death  endure  ; 
Detest  the  med'cine,  yet  desire  the  cure.  Dryden. 

To  Me'dicine.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
operate  as  physick.    Not  used. 

Not  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleej) 
Which  thou  owedst  yesterday.  Shakesp. 

Medi'ety.  n.  s.  [mediete,  Fr.  medietas., 
Lat.]  Middle  state ;  participation  (jf 
two  extremes  ;  half. 

'J'hey  contained  no  tlshy  composure,  but  were 
made  up  of  m.iii  and  bird  ;  the  human  nieditty  va- 
riously [ilated  not  only  above  but  below. 

hrown's  Vulgar  Err. 

Medio'crity.  n.  s.  [mediocritc,  Fr.  me- 
diocritas,  Lat.] 

1,  Moderate  degree ;  middle  rate. 

Men  of  ase  seldom  drive  bui^lness  himie  to  the 
full  period,  l)ut  content  themselves  with  a  medi'i- 
crity  of  success  Bucon. 

There  appeared  a  sudden  and  luarvelloub  con- 
version in  ihe  duke's  case,  fnmi  the  most  exallt'd 
to  the  most  depressed,  as  if  his  expedition  had 
been  capable  of  no  mediocrities  11  olloji. 

He  likens  the  mediocrity  of  wit  to  one  of  a 
mean  fortune,  who  manages  his  store  with  great 
parsimony  ;  but  wlio,  with  fear  of  running  into 

firofuseness,  never  arrives  to  the  inagnilicenice  of 
iving.  Dryden's  iitate  of'  Innocence. 

Getting  and  iiii|)roving  our  knowledge  in  sub- 
stances only  by  experience  and  history,  is  ali  that 
the  weakness  of  our  faculties  in  this  state  o{  medio- 
crity, while  we  are  in  this  world,  can  attain  to. 

Locke. 

2.  Moderation  ;  temperance. 

Lest  appetite,  in  the  use  of  fond,  should  lead 
us  beyona  that  which  is  meet,  we  owe  obedience 
to  that  law  of  reason  w  liicli  teacheth  mediocrity  in 
meats  aiid  drinks.  hooker. 
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When  they  urge  us  to  extreme  opposition  against 
the  church  of  Rome,  do  they  mean  we  should  be 
drawn  unto  it  only  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  re- 
turn to  a  mediocrity  ?  Hooker. 

To  Me  ditate,  v.  a.  [mediter,  Fr.  7nedi- 
tor,  Lat.] 

1.  To  plan  ;  to  scheme ;  to  contrive. 

Some  affirmed  that  I  meditated  a  war  ;  God 
knows,  I  did  not  tlitn  tliink  of  war.   K.  Charles. 

Like  a  lion  that  unlieeded  lay,  •) 
Dissembling  sleep,  and  watchful  to  betray,  i 
With  inward  rage  lit  meditates  his  Drey.  hryd.  J 

Before  the  memory  of  the  floocf  was  lost,  men 
meditated  the  setting  up  a  false  religion  at  Babel. 

Forbes. 

2.  To  think  on  ;  to  revolve  in  the  mind. 

Tliem  among 
There  set  a  man  of  ripe  and  perfect  age. 
Who  did  them  meditate  all  his  life  long.  Fairy  Qu. 

Blessed  is  the  r.jan  thai  doth  meditate  good  tnings 
Id  wisdom,  and  that  reasoneth  of  holy  things. 

Ecclus.  xiv.  20. 

To  Me'ditate.  v.  n.  To  think  ;  to  inuse; 
to  contemplate ;  to  dwell  on  with  intense 
thought.  It  is  commonly  used  of  pious 
contemplation. 

His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
his  law  doth  he  meditate  night  and  day.  Psatm'i.  2. 

I  will  meditate  also  of  all  thy  work,  and  talk  of 
all  thy  doings.  Psal.  Ixxvii.  12. 

Meditate  till  you  make  some  act  of  piety  upon 
the  occasion  <if  what  you  ineditate ;  either  get  some 
new  arguments  against  a  sin,  or  some  new  encou- 
ragements to  virtue.  Tayhrr. 

To  worship  God,  to  study  his  will,  to  meditate 
upon  him,  and  to  love  him  ;  all  these  being  plea- 
sure and  peace.  Tillotson 

Merit ATION.  n.s.  [meditation,  Fr.  me- 

ditatio,  Lat.] 

1.  Deep  thought ;  close  attention  ;  contri- 
vance; contemplation. 

I  left  the  meditations  wherein  I  was,  and  spake 
to  her  in  anger.  2  Esd.  x.  5. 

'Tis  most  true. 
That  musing  meditation  most  affects 
The  pensive  secresy  of  desert  cell.  Milton. 

Some  thought  and  meditation  are  necessary  ;  and 
a  man  may  possibly  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  have 
God  in  all  his  thoughts,  or  to  say  in  his  heart, 
there  is  none.  Bentley. 

2.  Thought  employed  upon  sacred  objects. 
His  name  w.is  heavenly  contemplation; 

Of  God  and  goodness  was  his  meditation. 

Fairy  Q. 

Thy  thoughts  to  nobler  meditations  give. 
And  study  how  to  die,  not  how  to  live. 

Granville. 

3.  A  series  of  thoughts,  occasioned  by  any 
object  or  occurrence.  In  this  sense  are 
books  oi  meditations. 

Me'ditative.  adj.  [from  meditate.] 

1.  Addicted  to  meditation.  Ainsivorth. 

2.  Expressing  intention  or  design. 
Mediterra'ne.      1  adj.  [medius  and 
Mediterra'nean.   >  teria :  mediter- 
Mediterra'neous.  j  7anee,Fr, 

1.  Encircled  with  land. 

In  all  that  part  that  lietli  on  the  north  side  of 
the  mediterrane  sea,  it  is  thought  not  to  be  the 
vulgar  tongue.  Brerewood. 

2.  Inland  ;  remote  from  the  sea. 

It  is  found  in  mountains  and  mediterraneous 
parts  ;  and  so  it  is  a  fat  and  unctuous  sublimation 
of  the  earth.  Brown. 

We  have  taken  a  less  height  of  the  mountains 
than  is  requisite,  if  we  respect  the  meditei-raneous 
mountains,  or  those  that  are  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  sea.  Burnet. 

Me'dium.  n.s.  [medium,  Lat.] 
1.  Anything  intervening. 
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Whether  any  other  liquors,  being  made  medi- 
ums,  cause  a  diversity  of  sound  from  water,  it 
may  he  tried.  Bacon. 

I  must  bring  together 
All  these  extremes  ;  and  must  remove  all  mediums, 
That  each  may  be  the  other's  object.  Dentiam. 

Seeing  requires  light  and  a  free  medium,  and  a 
right  line  to  the  objects  ;  we  can  hear  in  the  dark, 
inmiured,  and  by  curve  lines.  Holder. 

He,  who  looks  upon  the  soul  through  its  out- 
ward actions,  often  sees  it  through  a  deceitful  me- 
dium, which  is  apt  to  discolour  the  object. 

Addisoris  Spectator. 

The  parts  of  bodies  on  which  their  colours 
depend,  are  denser  than  the  medium  which  per- 
vades their  interstices.  _  Newton. 

Against  filling  the  heavens  with  fluid  mediums, 
unless  they  be  exceeding  rare,  a  great  objection 
arises  from  the  regular  and  very  lasting  motions  of 
the  planets  and  comets  in  all  maimer  of  courses 
through  the  heavens.  Newton's  Opticks. 

2.  Any  thing  used  in  ratiocination,  in 
order  to  a  conclusion  ;  the  middle  term 
in  an  argument,  by  which  propositions 
are  connected. 

This  cannot  be  answered  by  those  mediums 
which  have  been  used.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

We,  whose  understandings  are  short,  are  forced 
to  collect  one  thing  from  another,  and  in  that  pro- 
cess we  seek  out  proper  rnediutns. 

Baker  on  I^envivg. 

3.  The  middle  place  or  degree ;  the  just 
temperature  between  extremes. 

The  just  medium  of  this  case  lies  betwixt  the 
pride  and  the  abjection,  the  two  extremes. 

L' Estrange. 

Me'dlar.  n.s.  [mespilus,  Lat.] 

1.  A  ti-ee. 

The  leaves  of  the  medlar  are  either  whole,  and 
shaped  like  those  of  the  laurel,  as  in  the  manured 
sorts  ;  or  laciniated,  as  in  the  wild  sorts  :  the  flower 
consists  of  five  leaves,  which  expand  in  form  of  a 
rose  :  the  fruits  are  umbilicated,  and  are  not  eata- 
ble till  they  decay  ;  and  have,  for  the  most  part, 
five  hard  seeds  in  each.  Miller. 

Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree. 
And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit. 
Which  maids  call  medlars, 

Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Jul. 

2.  The  fruit  of  that  tree. 

You'll  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe. 
And  that's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Shakesp. 

October  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  yellow  and 
carnation  ;  with  a  basket  of  services,  medlars,  and 
chesimts.  Peacham. 

No  rotten  medlars,  whilst  there  be 
Whole  orchards  in  virginity.  Cleaveland. 

Men  have  gather'd  from  the  hawthorn's  branch 
Large  medlars,  imitating  regal  crowns.  Philips. 

To  Me'DLE.  7  rri        •     1  c 

rr,  A/I  '  >v.a.  To  mmgle.  bpens. 
To  Me  dly.  3  b  r 

Me'dly.  n.  s.  [from  meddle  for  mingle.] 
A  mixture ;  a  miscellany ;  a  mingled 
mass.  It  is  commonly  used  with  some 
degree  of  contempt. 

Some  imagined  that  the  powder  in  the  armory 
had  taken  fire  ;  others,  that  troops  of  horsemen 
approached  :  in  which  medly  of  conceits  they  bare 
down  one  upon  another,  and  jostled  many  into 
the  tower  ditch.  Hayward. 

Love  is  amedley  of  endearments,  jars. 
Suspicions,  quarrels,  reconcilements,  wars ; 
Then  peace  again.  Walsh. 

They  count  their  toilsome  marches,  long  fa- 
tigues, 

Unusual  fastings,  and  will  bear  no  more 
This  medley  of  philosophy  and  w  ar. 

Addison's  Cato. 

Mahomet  began  to  knock  down  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  to  fill  all  Arabia  with  an  unnatural 
medley  of  religion  and  bloodshed.  Addison. 

There  are  that  a  compounded  fluid  drain 
From  different  mixture*  :  and  the  blended  streams, 
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Each  mutually  correcting  each,  create 

A  pleasurable  medley.  Philipt, 

Medley.  «<(;.  Mingled;  confused. 

I'm  strangely  discompos'd  ; 
Qualms  at  my  heart,  convulsions  in  my  nervej, 
Within  my  little  world  make  medley  war.  Dryden, 

Medu'llar.    7  adj.    [medullaire,  Fr. 
Medu  llary.  3     from  medulla,  Lat.] 
Pertaining  to  the  marrow. 

These  little  emissaries,  united  together  at  the 
cortical  part  of  the  brain,  make  the  medullar  part, 
being  a  bundle  of  very  small,  thread-like  chanels 
or  fibres.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Principles. 

The  back,  for  the  security  of  that  medullary 
substance  that  runs  down  its  cavity,  is  bent  after 
the  manner  of  the  catenarian  curve.  Cheyne. 

Meed.  n.  s.  [meb,  Sax.  miete,  Teutonick.] 
\.  Reward ;  recompence.     Now  rarely 
used. 

He  knows  his  meed,  if  he  be  spide. 
To  be  a  thousand  deaths,  and  shame  beside. 

Spenser. 

Whether  in  beauties  glory  did  exceed, 
A  rosy  garland  was  the  victor's  meede.    Fairy  Qu. 

Thanks  to  men 
Of  noble  minds  is  honourable  meed.  Shakesp. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  wat'ry  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind. 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Milton. 

If  so,  a  cloak  and  vesture  be  my  meed. 
Till  his  return  no  title  shall  I  plead. 

Pope's  Odyssey, 

2.  Present ;  gift. 

Plutus,  the  god  of  gold. 
Is  but  his  steward  ;  no  meed  but  he  repays 
Seven-fold  above  itself.  Shakesp.  Timon  of  Athens. 

Meek.  adj.  [minker,  Islandick.] 

1.  Mild  of  temper ;  not  proud ;  not  rough; 
not  easily  provoked ;  soft ;  gentle. 

Moses  was  very  meek  above  all  men. 

Numb.  xii.  3. 

But  he  her  fears  to  cease. 
Sent  down  the  mee/c-ey'd  peace.  Milton, 

We  ought  to  be  very  cautious  and  mee/c-spirited, 
till  we  are  assured  of  the  honesty  of  our  ancestors. 

Collier. 

2.  Expressing  humility  and  gentleness. 

Both  confess'd 
Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  hegg'd,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek.  Milt. 
To  Me'eken.  V,  a.  [from  meek.]  To  make 
meek ;  to  soften.    This  word  1  have 
found  no  where  else. 

The  glaring  lion  saw,  his  horrid  heart 
Was  mee/cen'd,  and  he  join'd  his  sullen  joy. 

Thomson. 

Me'ekly.  adv,  [from  meek.]    Mildly ; 
gently  ;  not  ruggedly ;  not  proudly. 

Be  therefore,  O  my  dear  lords,  pacify 'd. 
And  this  mis-seeming  discord  meekly  lay  aside. 

Fairy  Queen 
No  pride  does  with  your  rising  honours  grow. 
You  meekly  look  om  suppliant  crowds  below. 

Stepney. 

Me'ekness.  n.  s,  [from  meek.]  Gentle- 
ness; mildness;  softness  of  temper. 

That  pride  and  meekness  mixt  by  equal  part, 
Do  both  appear  t'  adorn  her  beauty's  grace. 

Spenser. 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming, 
With  meeim'ess  and  humility  ;  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 

Shakesp. 

When  his  distemper  attack'd  him,  he  submitted 
to  it  with  great  meekjiess  and  resignation,  as  be- 
came a  Christian.  Atterbury. 

Meer.  adj.   See  Mere.    Simple ;  un- 
mixed. 

Meer.  n.  s.  See  Mere.  A  lake ;  a  boun- 
dary, 
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'eRED.  adj.  Relating  to  a  boundary 
necr  being  a  boundary,  or  mark  of  di- 
isron.  Hanmer. 
What,  although  yow  fled  !  ^'  j  should  he  fol- 
low you  ? 

hf  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
ave  nickt  his  captainship  ;  at  such  a  point, 
hen  half  (o  half  the  world  oppos'd,  he  being 
he  meered  question.  Shaltesp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 
ET.  adj.  [of  obscure  etymology.] 
Fit ;  proper  ;  qualified  :  applied  both 
persons  and  things.  Now  rarely 
sed. 

Ah  !  my  dear  love,  why  do  you  sleep  thus  long, 
\'hen  meeter  were  tliat  you  should  now  awake  ? 

Spenser. 

If  the  election  of  the  minister  should  be  com 

itted  to  every  parish,  would  they  chuse  the 
tetest  ?  Whitgift. 

I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
leetest  for  death.       iShahesp.  Merchant  of' Venice. 

To  be  known  shortens  ray  laid  intent, 
ly  boon  1  make  it,  that  you  know  nie  not, 
ill  time  and  I  think  meet.     Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

What,  at  any  time  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 
-That,  Sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her, 
-You  may  to  rae,  and  'tis  most  meet  you  should. 

Shakesp. 

York  is  meetest  man 
b  be  your  regent  in  the  realm  of  France. Shakesp. 
The  eye  is  very  proper  and  meet  for  seeing. 

Bentley. 

Meet  zvith.  Even  with,  [from  tneet, 
he  verb.]  A  low  expresion. 
Niece,  you  tax  Signior  Benedick  too  much  ; 
ut  he'll  be  meet  with  you.  Shakesp. 
Meet.  t;.  a.  pret.  /  met;  I  have 
id;  particip.  met.  [mexan.  Sax.  to 
nd ;  moeten,  Dut.] 

To  come  face  to  face ;  to  encounter, 
y  travelling  in  opposite  directions. 

Met'st  thou  my  posts  f  Shakesp. 

His  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  tim- 
rels  and  dances.  Judges,  xi.  34'. 

Mean  while  our  primitive  great  sire,  to  meet 
lis  godlike  guest,  walks  forth.  Milton. 
To  encounter  in  hostility. 

To  meet  the  noise 
>f  his  almighty  engine,  he  shall  hear 
ifernal  thunder.  Milton. 

So  match'd  they  stood  ; 
or  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 
o  meet  so  great  a  foe.  Milton. 

To  encounter  unexpectedly. 

So  judge  thou  still,  presumptuous,  till  the  wrath, 
Vhich  thou  incurr'st  by  flying,  meet  thy  flight 
lev'nfold,  and  scourge  that  wisdom  back  to  Hell. 

Milton. 

To  join  another  in  the  same  place. 
When  shall  we  three  meet  again, 
n  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ?  Shakesp.  Macb. 

Chance  may  lead  where  1  may  meet 
ome  wand'ring  Spirit  of  Heav'n  by  fountain  side, 
•r  in  thick  shade  retir'd.  Milton. 

I  knew  not  till  I  met 
ly  friends,  at  Ceres'  now  deserted  seat.  Drydtn. 

Not  look  back  to  see, 
V^hen  what  we  love  we  ne'er  must  meet  again. 

Dryden. 

To  close  one  with  another. 
The  nearer  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  lake, 
le  mountains  on  each  side  grow  higher,  till  at 
1st  they  meet.  Addison. 
To  find  ;  to  be  treated  with  ;  to  light 
m. 

Had  I  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 
could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat, 
''for  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met. 

Dryd. 

Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst, 
(Vhich  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first. 

Pope. 

To  rae  no  greater  joy, 
Than  that  your  labours  meet  a  prosp'rous  end. 

GTanville. 

Vol.  II. 
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To  Meet.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  encounter  ;  to  close  face  to  face. 

2.  To  encounter  in  hostility. 

Then  born  to  distance  by  the  tides  of  men, 
Like  adamant  and  steel  they  meet  again.  Drydai. 

3.  To  assemble  ;  to  come  together. 

They  appointed  a  day  to  meet  in  together.SMac. 

Tlieir  choice  nobility  and  flower 
Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast.  Milton. 

The  materials  of  that  building  happily  met  to- 
gether, and  very  fortunately  ranged  themselves 
into  that  delicate  order,  that  it  must  be  a  very 
great  chance  that  parts  them.  Tillotson. 

4.  To  meet  with.  To  light  on  ;  to  find  : 
it  includes,  sometimes  obscurely,  the 
idea  of  something  unexpected. 

Whenhecnraeth  to  experienceof  service  abroad, 
he  maketh  as  worthy  a  soldier  as  any  nation  he 
meeteth  with.  Spenser. 

We  met  with  many  things  worthy  of  observa- 
tion. Bacon. 

Hercules'  meeting  with  pleasure  and  virtue,  was 
invented  by  Prodicus,  who  lived  before  Socrates. 

Addison. 

What  a  majesty  and  force  does  one  meet  with 
in  these  short  inscriptions  :  are  not  you  amazed  to 
see  so  much  history  gathered  into  so  small  a  com- 
pass ?  Addison  on  aiicient  Medals. 

5.  To  meet  with.    To  join. 

FalstafF  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us.  Shakesp. 

6.  To  meet  with.  To  suffer  unexpectedly. 
He,  that  hath  suffered  this  disordered  spring. 

Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf.6'/ia/iesp. 

A  little  sum  you  mourn,  while  most  have  met 
With  twice  the  loss,  and  by  as  vilea  cheat.Creec/i. 

7.  To  encounter  ;  to  engage. 

Royal  mistress. 
Prepare  to  meet  with  more  than  brutal  fury 
From  the  fierce  prince.     Rowe's  Ambititnis  Stepm. 

8.  A  latinism.  To  obviate ;  occurrere 
object  o. 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  it  is  good  to  meet 
with  an  objection,  which  if  not  removed,  the 
conclusion  of  experience  from  the  time  past  to  the 
present  will  not  be  found.  Bacon. 

9.  To  advance  half  way. 

He  yields  himself  to  the  man  of  business  with 
reluctancy,  but  offers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a 
friend  with  facility,  and  all  the  meeting  readiness 
of  desire.  South. 

Our  meeting  hearts 
Consented  soon,  and  marriage  made  us  one.Roujf . 

10.  To  unite,  to  join  :  as,  these  rivers 
meet  at  such  a  place  and  join, 

Me  eter.  n.  s.  [from  meet.]  One  that 
accosts  another. 

There  are  beside 
Lascivious  meeters,  to  whose  venora'd  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen.  Shak. 

Me'eting.  n.  s.    [from  meet.] 

1.  An  assembly  ;  a  convention. 

If  the  fathers  and  husbands  of  those,  whose  re- 
lief this  your  meeting  intends,  were  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith,  then  their  relicks  and  childien  ought 
not  to  be  strangers  to  the  good  that  is  done  in  it, 
if  they  want  it.  Spratfs  Sermons. 

Since  the  ladies  have  been  left  out  of  all  meet- 
ings except  parties  at  play,  our  conversation  h;jth 
degenerated.  Swift. 

2.  An  interview. 

Let's  be  revenged  on  him  ;  let's  appoint  him  a 
meeting,  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  bailed  delay. 

Shakesp. 

3.  A  conventicle ;  an  assembly  of  Dissent- 
ers. 

4.  A  conflux:  as  the  »2fe<?nn-of  tuorivers. 
Meeting-house,    n.  s.     [meeting  and 

house.^  Place  where  Dissenters  assem- 
ble to  worship. 

His  heart  misgave  him  that  the  churches  were 
so  many  meetinghouses ;  but  I  soon  made  him  easy. 

Addison. 


Pope. 
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Me'etly.    adv.     [from  the  adjective.] 

Fitly  ;  properly. 
Me'etness.  n.  s.  [from  jwerf.]  Fitness; 

propriety. 

Me'grim.  n.  s.  [from  Ucmycrany,  mi- 
grain,  megrim,  ^f<ix^avia  ]  Disorder  of 
the  head. 

In  every  megrim  or  vertigo  there  is  an  ubtene- 
bration  joined  with  a  sembl'mce  uf  turning  round. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 
There  screeu'd  in  shades  from  day's  detested 
glare. 

Spleen  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed, 

Pain  at  her  side,  and  megrim  at  her  head. 
To  Meine.  v.  a.    To  mingle.  Ainsw. 
Me'iny.  n.s.  [menigu.  Sax.  See  Many. 

Mesitie,  Fr.]     A  retinue ;  domestick 

servants. 

They  summon'd  up  their  meiny  ;  strait  took 
horse  ; 

Commanding  me  to  follow,  and  attend.  Shakesp. 

Melan  ago'gues.  n.s.  [from /xfAai/o? 
andayzj.]  Such  medicines  as  are  sup- 
posed particularly  to  purge  off  black 
choler. 

Melancho'lick.    adj.     [from  melon- 

clioly.'] 

1.  Disordered  with  melancholy;  fanciful; 
hypochondriacal  ;  gloomy. 

If  he  be  mad,  or  angry,  or  melancholick,  or 
sprightly,  he  will  paint  whatsoever  is  proportion- 
able to  any  one.  Dryden, 

The  commentators  on  old  Ari- 
Stotle,  'tis  nrg'd,  in  judgement  vary  : 
The3'  to  their  own  conceits  have  brought 
The  image  of  his  {lOiural  thought: 
Just  as  the  melancholick  eye 
Sees  fleets  and  armies  in  the  sky.  Pr'iifr. 

2.  Unhappy  ;  unfortunate  ;  causing  sor- 
row. 

The  king  found  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
after  so  many  accidents  and  melancholick  perplexi- 
ties. Clarendon. 

MELANCHO  LY,  n.  s.  [melancolie,  Fr. 
from  p,sXrtK)?  and  x°^''-] 

1 .  A  disease,  supposed  to  proceed  from  a 
redundance  of  black  bile  ;  but  it  is  bet- 
ter known  to  arise  from  too  heavy  and 
too  viscid  blood  :  its  cure  is  in  evacua- 
tion, nervous  medicines,  and  powerful 
stimuli.  Quinct/. 

2.  A  kind  of  madness,  in  which  the  mind 
is  alv/ays  fixed  on  one  object. 

I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which 
is  emulallon  ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantas- 
tical ;  nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud  ;  nor  the 
soldier's,  which  is  ambitious  ;  nor  the  lawyer's, 
which  is  politick  ;  nor  the  lady's  which  is  nice  ; 
nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  these  ;  but  it  is  a  me- 
lancholy of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many 
simi>les,  extracted  from  many  objects,  and  ii:deed 
tlie  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels,  in  which 
my  often  rumination  wraps  me  in  a  most  humo- 
rous sadness.  Shakesp 

Moonstruck  madness,  m'>piiig  melancholy.  Milt. 

3.  A  gloomy,  pensive,  discontented  tem- 
per. 

He  protested,  that  he  had  only  been  to  seek  so  - 
litary places  by  an  extreme  melancholy  that  had 
possessed  him,  Sidney. 

All  these  gifts  come  from  liim  ;  and  if  we  mur- 
mur here,  we  may  at  the  next  melancholy  be 
troubled  that  God  did  not  make  us  angels. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

This  melancholy  flatters,  hut  unmans  you  ; 
What  is  it  else  but  penury  of  suul, 
A  lazy  frost,  a  numbness  of  ilie  mind  Dryden, 

In  those  d(  ep  solit  udes  and  awful  cells. 
Where  heav'nly  pensive  contemplation  dwells. 
And  ever  musing  melancholy  reigns.  Pope. 
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Melancho'ly.  adj.  {mdancholique,  Fr.] 

1.  Gloomy  ;  dismal. 

Think  of  all  our  miseries 
Butas  some  me/n7ic/io/i/  dream, wliicli  hasawak'd  iis 
J  o  the  renewiiiii  four  joys.  Denham. 

If  in  the  melancholia  shades  below, 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  slow  ; 
'i  et  mine  shall  sacred  last,  mine  undecaj  d, 
Burn  on  through  death,  and  animate  my  shade. 

Pope. 

2.  Diseased  with  melancholy ;  fanciful ; 
hahitually  dejected. 

How  now,  sweet  Frank  ;  art  tliOii  melancholy  ? 

Shakesp. 

HeobservesLaniecli  more  me/ajjcWi/ than  usual, 
and  imagines  it  to  be  from  a  suspicion  lie  has  of 
his  wife  Adah,  whoni  he  loved.  Locke. 

MELICERIS.  n.s.  [;Lc.x.«^gK.] 

Meliceris  is  a  tumour  inclosed  in  a  cystis,  and 
consisting  of  matter  like  honey.  It  the  matter 
resembles  milk  curds,  the  tumour  is  called  athe- 
roma ;  if  like  honey,  meWceris  ;  and  if  composed 
of  fat,  or  a  suety  substance,  steatoma.  Sharp. 
Me'lilot.  n.  s.  [meiilot,  Fr.  melilotus, 
Lat.]    A  plant. 

To  Me'liorate.  v.  a.  [meliorer,  Fr. 
from  melior.]     To  better  ;  to  improve. 

Grafting  meliorates  the  fruit  ;  for  that  the  nou- 
rishment IS  better  prepared  in  the  stock  than  in 
the  crude  earth.  Bacon. 

But  when  we  graft  or  buds  inoculate. 
Nature  by  art  we  nobly  meltorate.  Denham. 

A  man  ought  by  no  means  to  think  that  he 
should  be  able  so  much  as  to  allc-r  or  meliorate  the 
humour  of  an  ungratefCil  person  by  any  acts  of 
kindness.  South. 

Castration  serves  to  meliorate  the  flesh  of  those 
Leasts  hat  suffer  it.  Graunt, 

Much  labour  is  requir'd  in  trees  ; 
Well  must  the  ground  be  digg'd,  and  better 
dress'd. 

New  soil  to  make,  and  meliorate  the  rest.  Dryden. 
Meliora'tion.  n.s.    [melioration,  Fr. 
from  meliorate.]    Improvement ;  act  of 
bettering. 

For  the  meliorntion  of  musick  there  is  yet  much 
left,  in  this  point  of  exquisite  consorts,  to  try. 

Bacim. 

Meli'ority.  n. ; 
of  being  better, 
but  not  used. 

Men  incline  unto  them  which  are  softest,  and 
least  in  their  way,  in  despight  of  them  that  hold 
them  hardest  to  it  ;  so  that  this  colour  of  melimily 
and  pre-eminence  is  a  sign  of  weakness.  Bacon. 

The  order  and  beauty  of  the  inanimate  parts  of 
the  world,  the  discernable  ends  of  them,  tlie  me- 
liority  above  what  was  necessary  to  be,  do  evince, 
by  a  reflex  argument,  that  it  is  the  workmanship 
not  of  blind  mechanism,  but  of  an  intelligent  and 
benign  agent.  Bentley. 

To  Mell.  v.  n.  [meler,  se  meter,  Fr.] 
To  mix  ;  to  meddle.  Obsolete. 

If  fathers  fits  not  with  such  things  to  mell.Spen. 

Here  is  a  great  deal  of  good  matter 
Lost  fo  lack  or  .elling  : 

Now  I  see  tlrou  dost  but  clatter. 
Harm  may  come  vf  metUng.      Spenser's  Pastorals. 

Melliferous,  adj.  Productive  of 
honey.  Diet. 

JMellifica'tion.  n.  s.  [mellifieo,  Lat.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  making  honey  ; 
production  of  honey. 

Tn  judging  of  the  uir,  manj'  things  besides  the 
weather  ought  to  be  observed  :  in  some  countries, 
the  silence  of  grass-lioppers  and  want  of  mtltiji- 
catioa  ill  bees.  Arbuthnot. 

Melli'fluence.  n.s.  [mel  and  Jluo, 
Lat.]  A  honied  flow  ;  a  flow  of  sweet- 
ness. 


[from  melior.]  State 
A  word  very  elegant. 


MEL 

adj.     [tnel  and  Jluo, 


Flowing  with 


Melli'fluent.  \ 
Melli'fluous.  I  Lat.] 
honey  ;  flowing  with  sweetness 
A  mellijiuous  voice,  as  I  am  a  true  knight.  Shak, 
As  all  those  things  which  are  most  mellifluous 
are  soonest  changed  into  clioler  and  bitterness,  so 
are  our  vanities  and  pleasures  converted  into  the 
bitterest  sorrows.  Raleigh. 

Xnnumerous  songsters  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new  sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Mellifluous.  Thomson's  Spring. 

Me'llow.  adj.  [meapjja  soft.  Sax.  Skin- 
ner more  nearly  from  mollis,  molle,  mol- 
low,  mellow  :  though  r  is  indeed  easily 
changed  into  /  in  common  speech,] 

1.  ^oft  with  ripeness ;  full  ripe. 

A  storm,  a  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will. 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay  my  leaves. 

Shahesp. 

An  apple  in  my  hand  works  different  eti'ects 
upon  my  senses  :  my  eye  tells  me  it  is  green  ;  my 
nose,  tkat  it  hath  a  meKow  scent ;  and  mj'  taste, 
that  it  is  sweet.  Digby. 

A  little  longer, 
And  Nature  drops  him  down  without  your  sin, 
Like  mellow  fruit,  without  a  winter  storm.Drj/den. 

2.  Soft  in  sound. 

Of  seven  smooth  joints  a  mellow  pipe  I  have, 
Which  with  his  dying  breath  Dam;etas  gave.  Dry. 

3.  Soft ;  unctuous. 

Camomile  sheweth  mellow  grounds  fit  for  wheat. 

Bacon. 

4.  Drunk  ;  melted  down  with  drink. 

Greedy  of  physicians  frequent  fees. 
From  female  mellow  praise  he  takes  degrees.  Rose. 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  testy,  touchy,  pleasant  fellow  ; 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about 
thee. 

There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

Addison. 

To  Me'llow.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  ripen  ;  to  mature  ;  to  soften  by 
•  ripeness ;  to  ripen  by  age. 

Lord  Aubrey  Vere 
Was  done  to  death,  and  more  than  so,  my  father; 
Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellow'd  years.  Shah. 

The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit. 
Which  melhw'd  by  the  stealing  lumrs  of  time. 
Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty.  Shakesp. 

On  foreign  ni(miitains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grapes  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  viine. Addis. 

2.  To  soften. 

They  plow  in  the  wheat  stubble  in  December  ; 
and  if  the  weather  prove  frosty  to  mellow  it,  they 
do  not  plow  it  again  till  April,    Mortimer's  Husb. 

3.  To  mature  to  perfection. 

This  episode,  now  the  most  pleasing  entertain- 
ment of  the  A^neis,  was  so  accounted  in  his  own 
age,  and  before  it  was  mellowed  into  that  reputa- 
tion which  time  has  given  it.  Dryden. 

To  Me'llow.  v.  n.  To  be  matured  ;  to 
ripen. 

Though  no  stone  tell  thee  what  I  was,  yet  thou 
In  my  grave's  inside  see'st,  what  thou  art  now  ; 
Yet  thou'rt  not  yet  so  good,  till  us  death  lay 
To  ripe  and  mellow  there,  we're  stubborn  chiy. 

Donne. 

Me'llowness.  n.s.    [from  mellow.] 

1.  iMaturity  of  fruits;  ripeness  ;  softness 
by  maturity. 

My  reason  can  consider  greenness,  mellowness, 
sweetness,  or  coldness,  singly,  antl  without  rela- 
tion to  any  other  quality  that  is  painted  in  me 
by  the  same  apjile.  -^'g^'J  "f  Bodies. 

The  spring,  like  youth,  fresh  blossoms  doth 
produce. 

But  Autumn  makes  them  ripe,  and  fit  for  use  : 

S:'  age  a  mature  mellowness  doth  set 

On  the  green  promises  of  youthful  heat.  Denham. 

2.  Maturity  ;  full  age. 
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Meloco'ton.  71.  s.  [melocofone.  Span. 
malum  cotoneum,  Lat.]  A  quince. 
Obsolete. 

In  apricots,  peaches,  or  melocotones  upon  a  wall, 
the  greatest  fruits  are  towards  the  bottom.  Bacon. 
Melo'dious.  adj.   [from  melody.]  Mu- 
sical ;  harmonious. 

Fountains  !  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow. 
Melodious  murmurs  ;  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Milton. 

And  oft  with  holy  hyUins  he  charm'd  their  ears; 
A  musick  more  melodious  than  the  spheres.  Dryd. 

Melo'diously.  adv.   [from  melodious,] 

Musically  ;  harmoniously. 
Melo'diousness.  n.s.  Trora  melodious^ 

Harmoniousness  ;  musicalness. 
ME'LODY.    n.s.    [t^iT^^ia..]  Musick; 
sweetness  of  sound. 

The  prophet  David  having  singular  knowledge 
not  in  poetry  alone  but  in  musick  also,  judging 
them  both  to  be  things  most  necessary  for  the 
liouseof  God,  left  behind  himanumber  of  divine- 
ly indited  poems,  and  was  farther  the  author  of 
addinc  unto  poetry  melody  in  public  prayer,  melo- 
dy botli  vocal  and  instrumental,  for  the  raising  up- 
of  men's  hearts,  and  the  sweetening  of  their  affec- 
tions towards  God.  Hooker. 

Singing  and  making  melody  in  your  hearts  to 
the  Lord.  Ephesians. 

Why  rather,  sleep,  lies*  "shou  in  smoky  cribs, 
And  husht  with  buzzing  night  flies  to  thy  slumber; 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great. 
And  luU'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ?  Shak. 

Lend  me  your  songs,  ye  nightingales  :  Oh  pour 
The  mazy-running  soul  of  melody 
Into  my  varied  verse  !  Thomson's  Spring. 

Me  lon,  n.  s.    [melon,  Fr.  melo,  Lat.] 

1.  A  plant. 

The  flower  of  the  melon  consists  of  one  leaf, 
which  is  of  the  expanded  bell  shane,  cut  into  se- 
veral segments,  and  exactly  like  ttiose  of  the  cu- 
cumber :  some  of  these  flowers  are  barren,  not  ad- 
hering to  the  embrio  ;  others  are  fruitful,  growing 
upon  the  embrio,  which  is  afterwards  changed 
into  a  fruit,  for  the  most  part  of  an  oval  shape, 
smooth  or  wrinkled,  and  divided  into  three  semi- 
nal apartments,  which  seem  to  be  cut  into  two 
parts,  and  contain  many  oblong  seeds.  Miller. 

2.  'J'he  fruit. 

We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in 
Egypt  freely  ;  the  cucumbers  and  the  melons. 

Num.  xi.  5 

Melon-thi'stle.  n.  s.  [melocodus, 
Lat.] 

The  whole  plant  of  the  mehn-thistle  hath  a  sin- 
gular appearance.  '  Miller, 

To  Melt.  v.  a.    [meltan,  Sax.] 

1 .  To  dissolve  ;  to  make  liquid  ;  common- 
ly by  heat. 

How  they  would  melt  me  out  of  ray  fat  drop  by 
drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me,  Shak. 

When  the  melting  fire  burnetii,  the  fire  causetli 
the  waters  to  boil.  Isa,  Ixiv.  2. 

This  price,  which  is  given  above  the  value  of 
the  silver  in  our  coin,  is  given  only  to  preserve 
our  c<jiii  from  being  melted  down.  Locke. 

The  rock's  high  summit  in  the  temple's  shade. 
Nor  heat  could  melt,  nor  beating  storm  invade. 

Pope. 

If  your  butter  when  melted  tastes  of  brass,  it  is 
your  master's  fault,  who  will  not  allow  you  a  sil- 
ver saucepan.  Swift, 

2.  To  dissolve ;  to  break  in  pieces. 

To  take  in  pieces  this  frame  of  nature,  and  melt 
it  down  into  its  first  principles  ;  and  then  to  ob- 
serve how  the  divine  wisdom  wrought  all  these 
things  into  that  beautiful  composition ;  is  a  kind 
of  joy,  which  pierceth  the  mind.  Burnet. 

3.  To  soften  to  love  or  tenderness. 
The  mighty  master  smil'd  to  see 

That  love  was  in  the  next  degree  : 

'  f  was  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move. 

For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love.  Dryden. 
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Alas .'  tlie  story  melts  away  my  soul.  Addison 
To  waste  away. 

Thou  would'st  have  plunged  thyself 
n  general  riot,  melted  down  thy  youth 
a  ditfereut  beds  of  lust.  Shakesp.  Timon  qf  Athens. 

Melt.  v.  n. 

To  become  liquid  ;  to  dissolve  ;  to  be 
nade  fluid. 

Let  them  meh  away  as  waters  which  run  conti- 
ually.  Psalm. 

The  rose  is  fragrant,  but  it  fades  in  time  ; 
Tie  violet  sweet,  but  quickly  past  the  prime  ; 
Vhile  lilies  hang  their  heads  and  soon  decay, 
ind  whiter  snow  in  minutes  melts  away.  Dryden, 
To  be  softened  to  pity,  or  any  gentle 
)assion  ;  to  grow  tender,  mild,  or  gen- 
ie. 

I  melt,  and  am  not 
)f  stronger  earth  than  others.  *  Shakes]). 

Dighton  and  Forrest ; 
ilbeit,  they  were  tiesht  villains,"  bloody  dogs, 
leltins  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion, 
V'eptlike  two  children  in  their  death's  sad  story. 

Shakesp. 

This  said  ;  the  raov'd  assistants  melt  in  tears. 

Dryden. 

Melting  intp  tears,  the  pious  man 
leplor'd  so  sad  a  sight.  Dryden. 
To  be  dissolved  ;  to  lose  substance. 

Whither  are  they  vanish'd  ? 
-Into  the  air  :  ancj  what  seeni'd  corporal 
kited  as  breath  into  the  wind.     Shak.  Macbeth. 

Beauty  is  a  witch, 
gainst  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood. 

Shakesp. 

To  be  subdued  by  affliction. 

My  soul  melteth  for  heaviness  :  strengthen  thou 
e.  Psalm. 

,'lter.  n.  s.  [from  melt.']  One  that 
lelts  metals. 

Miso  and  Mopsa,  like  a  couple  of  foreswat 
dters,  were  getting  the  pure  silver  of  their  bodies 
it  of  the  ore  of  their  garments.  Sidiiey. 
This  the  author  attributes  to  liie  remissness  of 
e  former  melters,  in  not  exhausting  the  ore. 

Derham's  Physico-Theology. 

LTINGLY.  adv.  [from  melting.]  Like 
)mething  melting, 

Zelmane  lay  upon  a  bank,  that  her  tears  falling 
:o  the  water,  one  might  have  thought  she  began 
Itingly  to  be  metamorphosed  to  the  running 
■er.  Sidney. 

LWEL.  n.  s.    A  kind  of  fish. 
MBER.  n.  s.  [membre,  Fr.  memhrum, 
at.] 

IV  limb  ;  a  part  appendant  to  the  body. 

It  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
ould  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should 
cast  into  hell.  Matth. 
J.'he  tongue  is  a  little  member,  and  boasteth 
;at  things.  Jam.  iii.  5. 

If  shape  it  might  be  call'd,  that  shape  had  none, 
stinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb.  Millon. 
K  part  of  a  discourse  or  period ;  a  head; 
clause. 

Where  the  respondent  limits  or  distinguishes 
y  proposition,  the  opponent  must  prove  his 
n  proposition  according  to  that  member  of  the 
itinction  in  which  the  respondent  denied  it. 

Watts. 

\ny  part  of  an  integral. 

[n  poetry  as  in  architecture,  not  only  the  whole 
t  the  principal  members,  should  be  great.  Addii. 
)ne  of  a  community. 
My  going  to  demand  justice  upon  the  five  mem- 
s,  my  enemies  loaded  with  obtoquies. 

King  Charles. 
Mean  as  I  am,  yet  have  the  Muses  made 
B  free,  a  member  of  the  tuneful  trade.  Dryden. 
jienna  is  adorned  with  many  towers  of  brick, 
ich,  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  were 
cted  to  such  of  the  memMers  as  had  done  ser- 
e  to  their  country.  Addison. 
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Me'mbrane.  n.  s.  [membrane,  Fr.  mem- 
brana,  Lat.] 

A  membrane  is  a  web  of  several  sorts  of  fibres, 
interwoven  together  for  the  covering  and  wr^p- 
pnjg  up  some  parts  :  the  fibres  of  the  membranes 
give  them  an  elasticity,  whereby  they  can  con- 
tract, and  closely  grasp  the  parts  they  contain, 
and  their  nervous  fibres  give  them  an  exquisite 
sense,  which  is  the  cause  of  i;heir  contraction  ;  they 
can,  therefore,  scarcely  suifer  the  sharpness  of 
medicines,  and  are  difficultly  unitedwhen  wound- 
ed. Quincy. 

The  chorion,  a  thick  membrane  obscuring  the 
formation,  the  dam  doth  after  tear  asunder. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
They  obstacle  find  none 
Of  memfcrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  bars  : 
Ea-iier  than  air  with  air,  if  spirits  embrace. 
Total  they  mix.  Milton. 

'I'he  inner  membrane  that  involved  the  several 
liquors  of  the  egg  remained  unbroken.  Boyle. 

Membrana'ceous.  1  adj.  [membraneux, 
Membra'neous.      >    Fr.  from  mem- 
Me'mbranous.       j     brana,  Lat.] 
Consisting  of  membranes. 

Lute-strings  which  are  made  of  the  membrane- 
ous parts  of  tne  guts  strongly  wreathed,  swell  so 
much  as  to  break  in  wet  weather.  Boyle. 

Great  conceits  are  raised  of  the  involution  or 
membranous  covering  called  the  silly-how.  Brown. 

Such  birds  as  are  carnivorous  have  no  gizzard, 
or  musculous,  but  a  membranous  stomach  ;  that 
kind  of  food  being  torn  into  small  flakes  by  the 
beak,  may  be  easuy  concocted  by  a  membranous 
stomach.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Anodyne  substances,  which  take  off  contrac- 
tion* of  the  membranous  parts,  are  diuretick. 

Arbuthnot. 

Birds  of  prey  have  membranaceous,  not  njuscu- 
lar  stomachs.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

MEME  NTO,  n^s.  [Lat.]  A  memo- 
rial ;  notice  ;  a  hint  to  awaken  the  me- 
mory. 

Our  master,  for  his  learning  and  piety,  is  not 
only  a  precedent  to  his  own  subjects,  but  to  fo- 
reign princes  ;  yet  he  is  but  a  man,  and  season- 
able memento's  may  be  useful.  Bacon. 

Is  not  the  frequent  spectacle  of  other  people's 
deaths  a  memento  sufiicient  to  make  you  tliink  of 
your  own  ?  D' Estrange. 

Memo'ir.  n.  s.    [memoire,  Fr.] 

1.  An  account  of  transactions  familiarly 
written. 

Be  our  great  master's  future  charge 
To  write  his  own  memoirs,  and  leave  his  heirs 
High  schemes  of  government  and  plans  of  wars. 

Prior. 

2.  Hint ;  notice  ;  account  of  any  thing. 

There  is  not  in  any  author  a  computation  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  hardly  any 
memoirs  from  whence  it  might  be  collected. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Me'morable.  adj.  [memorable,  Fr. 
memorabilis,  Lat.]  Worthy  of  memory  ; 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

Nothing  I  so  much  delight  to  recount,  as  the_ 
memorable  friendship  that  grew  betwixt  the  two 
princes.  Sidney. 

From  this  desire,  that  main  desire  proceeds. 
Which  all  men  have  surviving  fame  to  gain. 

By  tombs,  by  books,  by  memorable  deeds. 
For  she  that  this  desires  doth  still  remain.  Davies. 

Dares  Ulysses  for  the  prize  contend. 
In  sight  of  what  he  durst  not  once  defend  ; 
But  ba-sely  fled  that  memorable  day. 
When  1  from  Hector's  hands  redeem'd  the  flaming 
prey "  Dryden. 

Me'morably.  adv.  [from  memorable.] 
In  a  manner  worthy  of  memory. 

MEMORANDUM,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A 
note  to  help  the  memory. 


I  resolved  to  new  pave  every  street,  and  entered 
a  memorandum  in  ray  pocket-book  accordingly. 

Guardian. 

Nature's  fair  table-book,  our  tender  souls. 
We  scrawl  all  o'er  with  old  and  empty  rules, 
Stale  memorandums  of  the  schools.  Swift. 

Memo  rial,  adj.  [mtmorial,  Fr.  me- 
mor talis,  Lat.] 

1.  Preservative  of  memory. 

Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thee  and  me,  and  sighs,  ana  takes  my  glove, 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it.  Sftakesp. 

May  1,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  work,  which  is 
a  kind  of  monument  of  Pope's  partiality  to  me, 
place  the  following  lines  as  an  inscription  memori- 
al of  it.  Broome. 

The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophies  raise  ; 
There  high  in  air  memorial  of  my  iiame 
Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  live  to  fame. Pope. 

2.  Contained  in  memory. 

The  case  is  with  the  memorial  possessions  of  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  :  a  few  useful  things 
mixed  wiih  many  trifles  fill  up  their  memories. 

Watts. 

Memo'rial.  n.  s. 

I.  A  monument ;  something  to  preserve 
memory. 

Ch^irches  have  names  ;  some  as  memorials  of 
peace,  some  of  wisdom,  some  in  memory  of  the 
Trinity  itself,  some  of  Christ  under  sundry  titles; 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  not  a  few  ;  many  of  ,one 
apostle,  saint,  or  martyr  ;  many  of  all.  Hooker. 

A  memc/rial  unto  Israel,  that  no  stranger  offer 
incense  before  the  Lord.  Num.  xvi.  43. 

All  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  have  some  monu- 
ments or  niemoria/s  thereof  in  wriliiig,  yet  all  of 
them  have  not  their  original  in  writing  ;  for  some 
of  those  laws  have  obtained  their  force  by  imme- 
morial usage.  Hale. 

In  other  parts  like  deeds  deserv'd 
Memorial,  where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought. 

Milton. 

Reflect  upon  aclear,  unblotted,  acquitting  con- 
science, and  feed  upon  the  ineft'able  comforts  of 
the  memorial  of  a  conquered  temptation.  South. 

Medals  are  so  many  monuments  consigned  over 
to  eternity,  that  may  last  when  all  other  memorials 
of  the  same  Hge  are  wtsrn  out      lost.  Addison. 

'i.  fiint  to  assist  the  memory. 

He  was  a  prince  sad,  serious,  and  full  of  thoughts 
and  secret  ohservatioiis,  anci  full  of  notes  and  mt- 
morials  of  his  own  hand  touching  persons.  Bacun. 

Memorials  written  with  ki;'.i;  Edward's  hand 
shall  be  the  ground  of  this  liistory.  Hayward. 

3.  An  address  ;  reminding  of  services  and 
soliciting  reward. 

Memo'rialist.  n.  s.  [from  memorial.] 
One  who  writes  memorials. 

I  must  not  omit  a  memorial  setting  forth,  that 
the  memorialist  had,  with  great  dispatch,  carried  a 
letter  from  a  certain  lord  to  a  certain  lord. 

Spectator. 

To  Memori'ze.  v.  a.    [from  memory.] 

1.  To  record  ;  to  commit  to  memory  by 
writing. 

They  neglect  to  memorize  their  conquest  of  the 
Indians,  especially  in  those  times  in  which  the 
same  was  supposed.  Spenser. 

Let  their  names  that  were  bravely  lost  be  rather 
memorized  in  the  full  table  of  time  ;  for  my  part, 
I  love  no  ambitious  pains  in  an  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  miseries.  Wottun. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  remembered. 

They  meant 

To  mmoWze  another  Golgotha.  Shakesp. 
ME'MORY.  n.  s.    [memoire,  Fr,  memo- 
ria,  Lat,] 

I.  The  power  of  retaining  or  recollecting 
things  past ;  retention  ;  reminiscence ; 
recollection. 

Memory  is  the  power  to  revive  agairi  in  our 
minds  those  ideas  which  after  imprinting  have 
disappeared,  or  have  been  laid  aside  out  of  sight. 

Locke. 
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The  mtmory  is  perpetually  looking  back,  when 
we  have  nothing  present  to  entertain  us  :  it  is  like 
those  repositories  in  animals  that  are  filled  with 
stores  of  food,  on  which  they  may  ruminate,  when 
their  present  pasture  fails.       Addison's  Spectator. 

2.  Exemption  from  oblivion. 
That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 

Henry  the  J"ifth  !  Shakesp,  Henry  VI. 

3.  Time  of  knowledge. 

Thy  request  think  now  fulfill'd,  that  ask'd 
How  first  this  world,  and  face  of  things,  began, 
And  what,  before  thy  memory,  was  done.  Milton. 

4.  Memorial ;  monumental  record. 

Be  better  suited  ; 
These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours  : 
I  pr'ythee  put  them  off.         Shakesp  King  Lear. 

A  swan  in  memory  of  Cycnus  shines  ; 
The  mourning  sisters  weep  in  wat'ry  signs,  ^^ddis. 

5.  Reflection  ;  attention.    Not  in  use. 
When  Duncan  is  asleep,  his  two  chamberlains 

Will  I  witli  wine  and  wassel  so  convince, 
That  memory,  ihe  warder  of  the  brain. 
Shall  be  a  fume.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Men.  the  plural  of  man. 

Wits  live  obscurely,  men  know  not  hovr ;  or 
die  obscurely,  meti  mark  not  vvlien.  Ascham. 

For  men,  there  are  to  he  considered  the  val  lUr 
and  number :  the  old  observation  is  not  untrue, 
that  tlie  Spaniards  valour  lii  th  in  the  eye  of  the 
looker-on  ;  but  the  E^^l^^h  valour  lietli  about  the 
soldier's  lieart.  Bucoiis  War  with  Spain. 

He  thouglit  fit  that  the  king's  affairs  should 
entirely  be  conducted  by  the  soldiers  and  men  of 
war.  Clarendon. 

Men-ple'aser.  Ji.s.  [meti  and  pleastr.] 
One  too  careful  to  please  others. 

Servants  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your 
masters:  not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers ; 
but  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of 
God  from  the  heart.  Eph.  vi,  C. 

To  Me'nace.  v.  a.  [menacer,  Fr.]  To 
threaten  ;  to  threat. 

ho  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so?S}iakesp. 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me  :  why  look  you  pale  .' 

Shakesp. 

My  master  knows  not  but  I  am  gone  hence, 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death, 
If  1  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents.  Shakesp. 

From  this  league 
Peep'd  harms  that  mtnac'd  him.  Shakesp. 

V\  hat  shou'd  he  do  ?  'Twas  death  to  go  away, 
And  the  god  menac'd  if  he  dar'd  to  stay.  Dryden. 

Menace,  n.s.  \menace,  Fr.  from  the 
verb.]  Threat. 

He  that  would  not  believe  the  menace  of  God  at 
first,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  before  an  ocular 
example,  he  believed  the  curse  at  last. 

Browns  Vulvar  Errotirs. 
The  Trojans  view  the  dusty  cloud  from  far, 
And  the  dark  menace  of  the  distant  war.  Dryden. 
Menacer.    n.  s.     [menaceur,  Fr.  from 
mtfiace.]  Athreatener;  one  that  threats. 

Hem  e,  menacer  !  nor  tempt  me  into  rage  : 
Tliis  roof  protects  thy  raslincss.    But  begone  ! 

Philips. 

MENAGE,  n.s.  [Fr.]  A  collection 
of  animals. 

1  saw  here  the  largest  menace  that  1  ever  met 
with.  Addison. 

Me'nagogue.  n.s.  [f^vJvE?  and  ayw.]  A 
medicine  that  piomotes  the  flux  of  the 
menses. 

To  Mend.  v.  a.    [emendo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  repair  from  breach  or  decay. 

They  gave  the  money  to  the  workmen  to  repair 
and  mend  the  house.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  10. 

2.  To  correct  ;  to  alter  for  the  better. 

The  best  service  they  could  do  to  the  state,  was 
to  mend  the  lives  of  the  persons  who  composed  it. 

Temple. 

You  need  not  despair,  by  the  assistance  of  his 
growing  reasoU,  to  mend  the  weakness  of  his  con- 
stitution. Locke. 
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Name  a  new  play  and  he's  the  poet's  friend  ; 
Nay,  sliow'd  his  faults— but  when  would  poets 
mend  ?  Pope. 

Their  opinion  of  Wood,  and  his  project,  is  not 
mended.  Swift 

3.  To  help ;  to  advance. 

Whatever  is  new  is  unlooked  for  ;  and  ever  it 
mends  some,  and  impairs  others  :  and  he  that  is 
holpen  takes  it  for  a  fortune,  and  he  that  is  hurt 
for  a  wrong.  Bacon. 

If,  to  avoid  succession  in  eternal  existence,  they 
recur  to  the  punctum  stans  of  the  schools^  they 
will  thereby  very  little  mend  the  matter,  or  help 
us  to  a  more  positive  idea  of  infinite  duration. 

Locke. 

Though  in  some  lands  the  grass  is  but  short, 
yet  it  mends  garden  herbs  and  fruit.     Mort.  Hus. 

4.  To  improve  ;  to  increase. 
Death  comes  not  at  call  ;  justice  divine 

Mends  not  her  slowest  pace,  for  pray'r,  or  cries. 

Milton. 

When  upon  the  sands  the  traveller 
Sees  the  high  sea  come  rolling  from  afar. 
The  land  grow  short,  he  mends  his  weary  pace, 
While  death  behind  him  covers  all  the  place. 

Dryden. 

He  saw  the  monster  mend  his  pace  ;  he  springs. 
As  terror  had  increas'd  his  feet  with  wings.  Drj/rZ. 

To  Mend.  v.  n.  To  grow  better  ;  to 
advance  in  any  good  ;  to  Joe  changed 
for  the  better. 

Me'ndable.  adj.  [from  mend.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  mended.    A  low  word. 

Menda'city.  71.  s,  [from  mendax,  Lat.] 
Falsehood. 

In  this  delivery  there  were  additional  mendaci- 
ties ;  for  the  commandment  forbid  not  to  touch  the 
fruit,  and  positively  said.  Ye  shall  surely  die  ;  but 
she,  extenuating,  replied.  Lest  ye  die.  Browii. 

Me  nder.  71.  s.  [from  jwch^.]  One  who 
makes  any  change  for  the  better. 

What  trade  art  thou  ?  A  trade  tliat  T  may  use 
with  a  safe  conscience  ;  a  mender  of  bad  soals. 

Shakesp.  Julius  Casar. 

Me'ndtcant.  adj.  [mendicaTis,  Lat.] 
Begging;  poor  to  a  state  of  beggary. 

Be  not  righteous  over-much,  is  applicable  to 
those  who,  out  of  an  excess  of  zeal,  practise  mor- 
tifications, whereby  they  macerate  their  bodies  ; 
or  to  those  who  voluntarily  reduce  themselves  to 
a  poor  and  mendicant  state.  Fiddes. 

Me  ndicant.  71.  s.  [mendicant,  Fr.]  A 

beggar ;  one  of  some  begging  fraternity 

in  the  Romish  church. 
To  Me'ndicate.    v.  a.    [mendico,  Lat. 

mendier,  Fr,]    To  beg  ;  to  ask  alms. 
Mendi'city.    M.S.     \mendicitas,  Lat. 

mendicite,  Fr.]    The  life  of  a  beggar. 
Mends,  for  amends. 

Let  her  be  as  she  is  :  If  she  be  fair,  'tis  the  bet- 
ter for  her :  and  if  she  be  not,  she  has  the  mends 
in  her  own  hands.  Shakesp. 

Menial,  adj.  [from  meiny  or  many; 
mem.  Sax.  or  mesnie,  old  Fr.] 

\.  Belonging  to  the  retinue,  or  train  of 
servants. 

Two  menial  dogs  before  their  master  press'd  ; 
Thus  clad,  and  guarded  thus,  he  seeks  his  kingly 
guest.  Dryden's  JEneis. 

2.  Swift  seems  not  to  have  known  the 
meaning  of  this  word. 

The  women  attendants  perform  only  the  most 
menial  offices.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Me'nial.  n.  s.  One  of  the  train  of  ser- 
vants. 

Meni'nges.  n.s.  [ft£K/7©-.]  The  me- 
ningcs  are  the  two  membranes  that  en- 
velope the  brain,  which  are  called  the 
pia  mater  and  dura  mater ;  the  latter 
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being  the  exterior  involucrum,  is  frora 
its  thickness  so  denominated. 

The  brain  being  exposed  to  the  air  groweth 
fluid,  and  is  thrust  forth  by  the  contraction  of  tlie 
meninges.  Wiseman, 

Meno'logy.  n.s.  [fitUp^yiov ;  menologe, 
Fr.]    A  register  of  months. 

In  the  RoiTian  martyrology  we  find,  at  one 
time,  many  thousand  martyrs  destroyed  by  Dio- 
clesian  :  the  menology  saith  they  were  twenty  thou- 
sand. Stilling jlett, 

Me'now.  n.  s.  [phoxinus."]  commonly 
minnow.    A  fish. 

Me'nsal.  adj.  [mensalis,  Lat.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  table ;  transacted  at  table.  A 
word  yet  scarcely  naturalized. 
Conversation  either  mental  or  mensal.  Clarissa. 

Menstrual,  adj.  [menstrual,  Fr  meji- 
struus,  Lat.] 

1.  Monthly ;  happening  once  a  month ; 
lasting  a  month. 

She  turns  all  her  globe  to  the  sun,  by  moving 
in  her  menstrual  orb,  and  enjoys  night  and  day  al- 
ternately, one  day  of  her's  being  equal  to  fourteen 
days  and  nights  of  our'».  Bentt&f, 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  menstruum.  [?neB-i 
strueux,  Fr.] 

The  dissents  ef  the  menstrual  or  strong  waters 
hinder  the  incorporation,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
ruental.  Bacon. 
Me'nstruous.  adj.    [menstruus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Having  the  catameuia. 

O  thou  of  late  beloved. 
Now  like  a  menstruous  woman  art  remoy'd.Sandyt, 

2.  Happening  to  women  at  certain  times. 
Many,  from  being  women,  have  proved  men  at 

the  first  pointof  their menstruoits  eruptions. BrotOT, 

Menstruum,  n.  s.  [This  name  pro-i 
bably  was  derived  from  some  notion  o; 
the  old  chemists  about  the  influence  61 
the  moon  in  the  preparation  of  dissol- 
vents.] 

All  liquors  are  called  menstruums  which  an 
used  as  dissolvents,  or  to  extract  the  virtues  o 
ingredients  by  infusion,  decoction.  Quincj] 

Enquire  what  is  the  proper  menstruum  to  disi 
solve  metal,  what  will  touch  upon  the  one  and  noj 
upon  the  other,  and  what  several  menstrua  wii 
dissolve  any  metal.  Bacori 

Wliite  metalline  bodies  must  he  excepted] 
which,  by  reason  of  their  excessive  density,  seeit 
to  reflect  almost  all  the  light  incident  on  tneiV  firsj 
superficis,  unless  by  solution  in  menstruums  thej 
be  reduced  into  very  small  particles,  and  then  lliej 
become  transparent.  Newton's  Optich 

Mensurabi'lity.  n.  s.  [me7isurabili^ 
Fr.]    Capacity  of  being  measured. 

Me'nsurable.    adj.     [mensura,  L 
Measurable ;  that  may  be  measured 

We  measure  imr  time  by  law  and  not  by  natuj 
The  solar  month  is  no  periodical  motion,  and 
easily  mensurable,  and  the  months  unequal  amd 
themselves,  and  not  to  be  measured  by  ev( 
weeks  or  days.  Hoi 

Mensural,  adj.    [from  mensura,  Lai 

Relating  to  measure. 
To  Me'nsurate.  v.  a.    [from  mensm 

Lat.]    To  measure  ;  to  take  the  dimdi 

sion  of  any  thing. 
Mensura'tion.    n.  s.    [from  mensuf 

Lat.]  The  act  or  practice  of  measurinffl 

result  of  measuring. 
After  giving  the  mensuration  and  argumentati^ 

of  Dr.  Cumberland,  it  would  not  have  been  fa| 

to  have  suppressed  those  of  another  prelate. 

ArbutkniM 

Me'ntal.  adj.  [mentale,  Fr.  nie7dis, La.t, 
Intellectual ;  existing  in  the  mind. 
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What  a  mental  power 
This  eye  shuots  forth  ?    How  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip  ?  To  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  might  interpret.       Shakesp.  Timon  of  Athens. 

So  deep  the  pow'r  of  these  ingredients  pierc'd, 
Ev'u  to  the  iimiost  seat  of  mental  sight. 
That  Adam  now  enforc'd  to  close  his  eyes. 
Sunk  down,  and  all  his  spirits  became  entranc'd. 

Milton. 

The  metaphor  of  taste  would  not  have  been  so 
general,  had  there  not  been  a  conformity  between 
the  mental  taste  and  tliat  sensitive  taste  tliat  affects 
the  palate.  Addison. 

If  the  ideas  be  not  innate,  there  was  a  time 
when  the  mind  was  without  those  principles  ;  for 
where  the  ideas  are  not,  there  can  be  no  know- 
ledge, no  assent,  uo  mental  or  verbal  propositions 
about  them.  Locke. 

She  kindly  talk'd,  at  least  three  hours, 
Ofplastick  forms,  and  mental  pow'rs.  Prior. 

Those  inward  representations  of  spirit,  thought 
love,  and  hatred,  are  pure  and  mental  ideas,  be- 
longing t»  the  mind,  and  carry  nothing  of  shape 
or  sense  in  them.  Watts. 

Me'ntally.  adv.  [from  mental.]  In- 
tellectually ;  in  the  mind  ;  not  practi- 
cally or  externally,  but  in  thought  or 
meditation. 

If  we  consider  the  heart  the  first  principle  of 
life,  and  mentally  divide  it  into  its  constituent 
parts,  we  find  nothing  but  what  is  in  any  muscle 
of  the  body,  Bentley. 

Mention,  n.  s.  [mention,  Fr.  mentio, 
Lat.] 

1.  Oral  or  written  expression,  or  recital 
of  any  thing. 

Think  on  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee  ; 
and  make  mention  of  me  unto  Pharaoh. Gen. xl. 14, 

The  Almighty  introduces  the  proposal  of  his 
laws  ratlier  with  the  mention  of  some  particular 
acts  of  kindness,  than  by  reminding  mankind  of 
his  severity.  Rogers. 

2.  Cursory  or  incidental  nomination. 

Haply  mention  may  arise 
Of  something  not  unseasonable  to  ask.  Milton. 
To  Me'ntion.    v.  a.     [mentionner,  Fr. 
from  the  noun.]    To  write  or  express 
in  words  or  writing. 

1  will  mention  the  loving  kindnesses  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  ha.  Ixiii.  7. 

These  mentioned  by  their  names  were  princes  in 
their  families.  1  Chron.  iv.  38. 

All  his  tranigressions  shall  not  be  mentioned. 

Ezek.  xviii. 

Joys 

Then  sweet,  now  sad  to  mention,  through  dire 
change 

Befall'n  us,  unforeseen,  unthought  of.  Milton. 

No  more  be  mentioned  then  of  violence 
Against  ourselves,  and  wilful  barrenness.  Milton. 

Mephi'tical.  adj.  [mephitis,  Lat.]  ill- 
aavoured  ;  stinking. 

Mephitital  exhalations  are  poisonous  or  noxious 
steams  issuing  out  of  the  earth,  from  what  cause 
soever.  Quincy. 

Mera'cious.  adj.  [mei-acus,  Lat.] 
Strong ;  racy. 

Me'rcable.  adj.  [mercor,  Lat.]  To 
be  sold  or  bought.  Did. 

Me'rcantan T.  n.  s.  [mercatante,  Ital.] 
Tliis  word  in  Shakespeare  seems  to 
signify  a  foreigner,  or  foreign  trader. 

What  is  he 
—A  rnercantant,  or  else  a   pedant ; 
I  know  not  what,  but  formal  in  apparel.  Shakesp. 

Me'rcanTile.  adj.  Trading ;  commer- 
cial :  relating  to  traders. 

The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  was  partly 
mercantile,  iiartly  military.      Arbulhnot  on  Coins. 

Let  him  travel  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  mili- 
tary or  mercantile  life  ;  let  prosperous  or  adverse 
lortune  call  him  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
globe,  still  let  him  carr^'  on  his  knowledge,  and 
the  impiovenient  of  his  soul.  Watts. 
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Me'rcat.  n.s.  [mercatus,  Lat,]  Mar- 
ket ;  trade. 

With  irresistible  majesty  and  authorityourSavi 
our  removed  ihe  exchange,  and  drove  the  mercat 
out  of  the  temple.  Spratt. 

Me'rcature.  n.  s.  [vurcatura,  Lat.] 
The  practice  of  buying  and  selling. 

Me'rcenariness.  n.  s.  [from  merce 
nary.']  Venality ;  respect  to  hire  or 
reward. 

To  forego  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  undergo 
the  hardships  that  attend  a  holy  life,  is  such  a 
kind  mercenariness,  as  none  but  a  resigned,  be- 
lieving soul  is  likely  to  be  guilty  of;  if  fear  itself 
and  even  the  fear  of  hell,  may  be  one  justifiable 
motive  of  men's  actions.  Boyle. 

ME'ilCENARY.  adj.  [mercenaire,  Fr. 
mercenarius,  Lat.] 

1.  Venal;  hired;  sold  for  money. 

Many  of  our  princes,  woe  the  while  ! 
Lie  drown'd,  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood. S/m/c, 

Divers  Almains,  who  seived  in  the  garrisons, 
being  merely  mercenary,  did  easily  inchne  to  tlic 
strongest.  Haijwood 

2.  Too  studious  of  profit ;  acting  only  for 
hire. 

The  appellation  of  servant  imports  a  mercenary 
temper,  arid  denotes  such  an  one  as  makes  his 
reward  both  the  sole  motive  and  measure  of  his 
obedience.  South's  Sermons. 

'Twas  not  for  nothing  I  the  crown  resign'd  ; 
I  still  must  own  a  mercenary  mind.  Dryden. 
Me'rcenary.    n.s.      [mercenaire,  Fr.] 
A  hireling  ;  one  i-etained  or  serving  for 

pay- 
He  a  poor  mercenary  serves  for  bread  ; 

For  all  his  travel,  only  cloth'd  and  fed.  Sandys. 
ME'RCER.    n.  s.     [mercier,  Fr.]  One 

who  sells  silks. 
The  draper  and  mercer  may  measure  religion  a? 

they  please,  and  the  weaver  cast  her  upon  what 

loom  he  please.  Howel. 
Mercery,    n.s.     [mercerie,  Fr.  from 

mercer.]    Trade  of  mercers  ;  traffick  of 

silks. 

The  mercery  is  gone  from  out  of  Lombard-street 
and  Cheapside  into  Paternoster-row  and  Fleet- 
street.  Graunt. 

To  Me'rchand.  v.n.  [marchander,  Fr.] 
To  transact  by  traffick. 

Fcrdinando  merchanded  with  France  for  the  re- 
storing Roussiglion  and  Perpignan,  oppignorated 
to  them.  Bacon. 

Me'rchandise.  n.s.  [marchandise,  Fr.] 

1.  Trafiick  ;  commerce;  trade. 

If  a  son,  that  is  sent  by  his  father  about  mer- 
chandise, fall  into  some  lewd  action,  his  wicked- 
ness, by  your  rule,  should  be  imposed  upon  his 
father.  Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

If  he  pay  thee  to  the  utmost  farthing,  thou  hast 
forgiven  nothing  :  it  is  merchandise,  and  not  for- 
giveness, to  restore  him  that  does  as  much  as  you 
can  require.  Taylor. 

2.  Wares  ;  any  thing  to  be  bought  or  sold. 

Fair  when  her  breast,  like  a  rich  laden  bark 
With  precious  merchandise,  she  forth  doth  lay. 

Spenser. 

Thou  shalt  not  sell  her  at  all  for  money  ;  thou 
shalt  not  make  merchandise  of  her.  Deut.  xxi.  14. 

As  for  any  merchandise  you  have  brought,  ye 
shall  have  your  return  in  merchandise  or  in  cold. 

Bacon. 

Si)  active  a  people  will  always  have  money, 
whilst  they  can  send  what  merchandises  they 
please  to  Mexico.  Addison. 

To  Me'rchandise.  v.n.  To  trade; 
to  traffick  ;  to  exercise  commerce. 

The  PhcEnicians,  of  whose  exceeding  merchan- 
dising we  rend  so  much  in  ancient  histories,  were 
Canaanites,  whose  very  name  signifies  merchants. 

Brerewood  on  Languages. 
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Me'rchant.  n.  s.  [marchand,  Fr.]  One 
who  trafficks  to  remote  countries. 

France  hath  flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attach'd 
Our  merchants  goods  at  Bourdeaux.  Shakesp. 

The  Lord  hath  given  a  commandment  against 
the  merchant  city  to  destroy  the  strong  Tiolds 
thereof.  Isa.  xxiii.  11. 

The  most  celebrated  merchants  in  the  world 
were  situated  in  the  island  of  Tyre.  Addison. 

Me'rchantly.     \adj.      [from  mer- 
Me'rchantlike.  j    chant.]      Like  a 
merchant.  Ainsworth. 
Me'rchant-man.  n.s.    [merchant  and 
man.]    A  ship  of  trade. 

Pirates  have  fair  winds  and  a  calm  sea,  whert 
the  just  and  peaceful  merchant-man  hath  them. 

Taylor. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the 
southern  coasts  of  Spain  sent  great  fleets  of  mer- 
chant-men to  Italy.  Arbuthnot. 
Me'rchantable.  adj.  [mercabilis,  Lat. 
from  merchant.]  Fit  to  be  bought  or 
sold. 

Why  they  placed  this  invention  in  the  beaver, 
beside  the  medical  and  merc/iantafc/e  commodity 
of  castor,  or  parts  conceived  to  be  bitten  away, 
might  be  the  sagacity  of  that  animal. 

Brou'n's  Vulgar  Errotiri. 

Me'rciable.  adj.  [from  merci/.]  This 
word  in  Spenser  signifies  merciful.  Not 
used. 

Nought  but  well  mought  him  betight  : 
He  is  so  meek,  wise,  merciahle. 
And  with  his  word  his  work  is  convenable. 

Spenser. 

Me'rciful.  adj.  [mercy  andfuU.]  Com- 
passionate ;  tender ;  kind  ;  unwilling 
to  punish  ;  willing  to  pity  and  spare. 

Be  merciful,  O  Lord,  unto  thy  peofile  thou  hast 
redeemed.  Deut.  xxi.  8. 

Observe 

His  providence,  and  <m  him  sole  depend. 

Merciful  over  all  his  works  ;  with  good 

Still  overcoming  evil.  Milton. 

Me'rcifully.  adv.  [from  merciful.] 
Tenderly ;  mildly  ;  with  pity  ;  with 
compassion. 

Make  the  true  use  of  those  afflictions  which  hig 
hand,  mercifully  severe,  hath  been  pleased  to  lay 
upon  thee.  Atterbury. 

Me'rcifulness.  n.  s.  [from  merciful.] 
Tenderness  ;  willingness  to  spare. 

The  hand  that  ought  to  knit  all  these  excellen- 
cies together  is  a  kind  mercifulness  to  such  a  one, 

as  is  in  his  soul  devoted  to  such  perfections.  Sidney. 
Use  the  means  ordinary  and  lawfuls  among 
which  mercifulness  and  liberality  is  one,  to  which 
the  promi.se  of  secular  wealth  is  most  frequently 
made.  Hammond. 

Me'rciless.  adj.  [from  mercy.]  Void 
of  mercy  ;  pitiless ;  hard  hearted ; 
cruel ;  severe. 

His  mother  merciless, 
Most  merciless  of  women  Wyden  hight. 

Her  other  son  fast  sleeping  did  oppress. 
And  with  most  cruel  hand  him  murdered  pitiless. 

Spenser. 

The  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity.  Shakesp. 

Think  not  their  rage  so  desperate  t'  essay 
An  element  more  merciless  than  they.  Denham, 

What  god  so  mean. 
So  merciless  a  tyrant  to  obey  !     Dryden  s  Juvenal. 

Whatever  ravages  a  nitrciless  distemper  may 
commit,  she  shall  have  one  man  as  much  her  ad- 
mirer as  ever.  Piipe. 

The  torrent  merciless  imbibes 
Commissions,  perquisites,  and  bribes.  Swifc. 

Me'rcilessly.    adv.    [from  merciless.] 

In  a  maimer  void  of  pity. 
Me'rcilessness.  n.  s.  [h-om  merciless.] 

Want  of  pity. 
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MiiRCu'RiAL.  adj.    [mercuriah's,  Lat] 

1.  Formed  uuder  the  influence  of  mer- 
cury ;  active  ;  sprightly. 

T  know  the  shape  of 's  leg  :  this  is  liis  hand, 
His  foot  mercurial,  his  martial  thigh, 
The  brawns  of  Hercules.         Shakes]).  Cymbeline. 

This  j'outh  was  such  a  7nei'curiat,  as  could  make 
his  own  part,  if  at  any  time  he  chanced  to  be  out. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Tully  considered  the  dispositions  of  a  sincere, 
more  ignorant,  and  less  mercurial  nation,  by  dwell- 
ing on  the  pathetick  part.  Swift. 

2.  Consisting  of  iquicksilver :  as,  mercu- 
rial medicines. 

Mercurifica'tton.  adj.  [from  mer- 
curi/.\  The  acl  of  mixing  any  thing 
with  quicksilver. 

I  add  tlie  ways  of  r.iercurification.  Boyle. 

ME'  1 '  C U R Y. '  w .  s.    [mercurms,  Lat.] ' 

1.  The  chemist's  name  for  quicksilver  is 
mercury.  Hill. 

The  gall  of  animals  and  mercury  kill  worms  ; 
and  tlie  water  iii  which  mercury  is  boiled  has  this 
effect.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Sprightly  qualities. 

Thus  the  mercuric  of  man  is  fix'd, 
Strong  grows  the  virtue  witli  his  nature  mix'd  ; 
The  dross  ceiiKMits  what  else  were  too  refia'd. 
And  in  one  int'rest  body  acts  with  mind.  Pope. 

3.  A  news-paper  ;  so  called  from  Mercu- 
ry, the  intelligencer  of  the  gods. 

Ain.mwrth. 

4.  It  is  now  applied,  in  cant  phrase,  to 
the  carriers  of  news  and  pamphlets. 

Me'rcury.  n.  s.  \jnercurialis,  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

Herb  mercury  is  of  an  emollient  nature,  and  is 
eaten  in  the  manner  of  spinach,  whicli,  when 
cultivated  in  a  garden,  it  greatly  excels  Hill. 

MERCURY's^A/o-f?'.  n.s.  \Jiermodactylus, 
Lat.]    Wild  saffron. 

ME'RCY.  71.  s.  \imrci,  Fr.  contracted 
from  mhericordia,  Lat.] 

1.  Tenderness  ;  goodness  ;  pity  ;  willing- 
ness to  spare  and  save ;  clemency  ;  mild- 
ness ;  unwillingness  to  punish. 

Oil,  heav'n,  have  mercy  on  me  ! 
—I  say,  amen. 

—And  have  3'ou  mercy  too  ?  Shakesp. 

Mercy  is  not  strain'd  ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heav'n, 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  tv\ice  bless'd  ; 
It  blesseth  hiiu  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 

Shakesp. 

Thou,  O  God,  art  gracious,  long-sutfering,  and 
in  mercy  ordering  all.  Wisd.  xv.  1. 

Examples  of  justice  must  be  made  for  terror  to 
some;  examples  of  mercj/ for  comfort  to  others: 
the  one  procures  fear,  and  the  other  love.  Bacon. 

Good  neav'n,  whose  darling  attribute  we  find 
Is  boundless  grace,  and  mercy  to  mankind. 
Abhors  the  cruel.  Dryden. 

We  adore  his  undeserved  mercy  towards  us, 
that  he  made  us  the  chief  of  the  visible  creation. 

Hentleys  Sermons. 

2.  Pardon. 

'Twere  a  paper  lost. 
As  offer'd  mercy  is.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Cry  mercy,  lords, 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  lardy  sluggard  here.  Shah. 

1  cry  thee  mercy  with  all  my  heart,  for  suspect- 
ing a  friar  of  the  least  good-nature.  Driiden. 

3.  Discretion  ;  power  of  acting  at  pleasure. 

Condition  I 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
■  1'  th'  part  that  is  at  mercif?     Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 
The  most  authentick  record  of  so  ancient  a 
family  should  lie  at  the  mercy  of  every  infant  who 
flings  a  stone.  Pope. 

A  lover  is  ever  complaining  of  crueltj'  while 
any  thing  is  denied  him  ;  and  when  the  lady 
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ceases  to  be  cruel,  she  is,  from  the  next  moment, 
at  his  mercy.  Swift. 

Mercy-seat.  n.  s.    {mercy  and  seat.'] 

The  mercy-seat  was  the  covering  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law  were 
deposited  :  it  was  of  gold,  and  at  its  two  ends 
were  fixed  the  two  cherubims,  of  the  same  metal, 
which,  with  their  wings  extended  forwards,  seem- 
ed to  form  a  throne  for  the  majesty  of  God,  who 
in  scripture  is  represented  as  sitting  between  the 
cherubims,  and  the  ark  was  his  footstool  :  it  was 
from  hence  that  God  gave  his  oracles  to  Moses, 
or  to  the  high-priest  that  consulted  him.  Calmet. 

Make  a  mercv-seat  of  pure  gold.  Exod.  f.w  17. 
Mere.  adj.  \merus,  Lat.]    That  or  this 
only  ;  such  and  nothing  else  ;  this  only. 

Scotland  hath  fcisons  to  fill  up  your  will 
Of  your  mere  own.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

I  have  engag'd  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
Engag'd  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy. 
To  feed  my  means.     Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  7nere  Irish  were  not  admitted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  laws  of  England,  until  they  had  purchased 
charters  of  denization.  Davieson  Ireland. 

From  mere  success  nothing  can  be  concluded  iji 
favour  of  any  nation  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed. 

Atterbury. 

What  if  the  head,  the  e^'e,  or  ear  repin'd, 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind.  Pope. 

Let  eastern  tyrants  from  the  light  of  heav'n 
Seclude  their  bosom  slaves,  meanly  possess'd 
Of  a  mere,  lifeless,  violated  fmm.Thomson' sSpring. 
Mere  or  Mer,  in  the  beginning,  middle, 
or  end,  signify  the  same  with  the  Sax. 
mejne,  a  pool  or  lake.  Gibson. 

Mere.  n.  s.    [mepe,  Sax.] 

1.  A  pool ;  commonly  a  large  pool  or 
lake  :  as,  Winander  mere. 

Meres  stored  both  with  fish  and  fowl.  Camden. 

2.  A  boundary. 

The  mislayer  of  a  mfre-stoiie  is  to  blame  :  but 
it  is  the  unjust  judge  that  is  the  capital  remover 
of  land-marks,  who  defineth  amiss  of  lands. Bacon. 

Me'rely.  adv.  [from  mere.']  Simply ; 
only  ;  thus  and  no  other  way  ;  for  this 
and  for  no  .other  end  or  purpose. 

\A  hicli  thing  we  ourselves  would  grant,  if  the 
use  thereof  had  been  merely  and  only  mystical. 

Hooker. 

These  external  manners  of  laments 
Are  merelii  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief, 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortur'd  soul. 

Shakesp. 

It  is  below  reasonable  creatures  to  be  conver- 
sant in  such  diversions  as  are  merely  innocent,  and 
have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them,  Addison. 

Above  a  thousand  b>ught  his  almanack  merely 
to  find  what  he  said  against  me.  Swift. 

Prize  not  your  life  for  other  ends 
Than  merely  to  oblige  your  friends.  Swift. 

MERETRFCIOUS.  adj.  [meretricius, 
mereMx,  Lat.]  Whorish  ;  such  as  is 
practised  by  prostitutes ;  alluring  by 
false  show. 

Our  degenerate  understandings  have  suffered  a 
sad  divorce  from  their  dearest  object,  defde  them- 
selves with  every  meretricious  semblance,  that  the 
variety  of  opinion  presents  them  with. 

Glanville's  Scepsis. 

Not  by  affected,  meretricious  arts. 
But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts. Roscom. 

Meretri'ciously.  adv.  [from  mere- 
tricious.] Whorishly  ;  after  the  man- 
ner of  whores. 

Meretri'ciousness.  n.  s.  [from  mere- 
tricious.] False  allurement  like  those 
of  strumpets. 

MERFDIAN.  n.s.  [meridien,  Fr.  meri- 
dies,  Lat.] 

I.  Noon;  mid-day. 
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He  promis'd  in  his  East  a  glorious  race. 
Now  sunk  from  his  meridian,  sets  apace.  Dryden, 

2.  The  line  drawn  from  north  to  south, 
which  the  sun  crosses  at  noon. 

The  true  meridian  is  a  circle  passing  through 
the  poles  of  the  world,  and  the  zenith  or  vertex 
of  any  place,  exactly  dividing  the  east  from  the 
west.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

J  he  sun  or  moon,  rising  or  setting,  our  idea 
represents  bigger  than  when  on  the  meridian. 

W atts's  Logick. 

3.  The  particular  place  or  state  of  any 
thing. 

All  other  knowledge  merely  serves  the  concerns 
of  this  life,  and  is  fitted  to  the  meridian  thereof : 
they  are  such  as  will  be  of  little  use  to  a  separate 
soul.  Hale. 

4.  The  highest  point  of  glory  or  power. 
I've  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my  great- 
ness. 

And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory 

I  haste  now  to  my  setting.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

^our  full  majesty  at  once  breaks  forth 
In  the  meridian  of  your  reign.  Watlen 

Meridian,  adj. 

1.  Being  at  the  point  of  noon. 

Sometimes  tow'rrfs  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 
Lay  pleasant,  his  griev'd  look  he  fixes  sad  ; 
Sometimes  tow'rds  heav'n,  and  the  full  blazing 
sun. 

Inch  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tow'r.  Milion, 

2.  Extended  from  north  to  sotith. 

Compare  the  meridian  line  ati'orded  by  magne- 
tical  needles  with  one  mathematically  drawn,  ob- 
serve the  variation  of  the  needle,  or  its  declination 
from  the  true  meridian  line.  Boyle. 

3.  Raised  to  the  highest  point, 

Meri'dional,  adj.    [meridional,  Fr.] 

1 ,  Southern. 

In  the  southern  coast  of  America  and  Africa, 
tlie  southerri  point  varieth  toward  the  land,  as 
being  disposed  that  way  by  the  meridio^ia/ or  pro- 
jjer  hemisphere.  Brown's  Vulgar  En-ours. 

2.  Southerly  ;  having  a  southern  aspect. 

All  offices  that  require  heat,  as  kitchens,  stilla- 
tories,  and  stoves,  should  be  meridional.  Wotton. 

RIeridional'ity.  ti.  s.  [from  meridion- 
al.] Position  in  the  south  ;  aspect  to- 
wards the  south. 

Meri'dionally.  adv.  [from  meridion- 
al ]    In  the  direction  of  the  meridian. 

The  Jews,  not  willing  to  lie  as  their  temple 
stood,  do  place  their  bed  from  north  to  south,  and 
delight  to  sleep  maiidionally.    Broion's  Vulg.  Err. 

ME'RIT.    n.  s.    \mer.iium,  Lat.  merite., 

Fr.] 

1.  Desert;  excellence  deserving  honour 
or  reward. 

She  fleein'd  I  well  deserv'd  to  die, 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty.  Dryden. 

Roscommon,  not  more  learn'd  than  good. 
With  maimers  gen'rous  as  his  noble  blood  ; 
To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 
And  ev'ry  author's  merit  but  his  own.  Pope. 

She  valu'd  nothing  less 
Than  titles,  figure,  shape,  and  dress. 
That  merit  should  be  chiefly  plac'd 
In  judgment,  knowledge,  wit,  and  taste.  Swift. 

2.  Reward  deserved. 

Those  laurel  groves,  the  merits  of  thy  youth, 
Which  thou  from  Mahomet  didst  greatly  gain, 

While  bold  assertor  of  resistless  truth. 
Thy  sword  did  godlike  liberty  maintain.  Prior. 

3.  Claim  ;  right ;  character  with  respect 
to  desert  of  good  or  evil. 

You  have  the  captives  ;  use  them 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety 
May  equally  determine.  Shakes]). KingLear. 

As  I  am  studious  to  promote  the  honour  of  my 
native  country,  I  put  Chaucer's  merits  to  the  trial, 
by  turning  some  of  thf  Canterbury  tales  into  our 
language.  Dryden. 
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Wlieu  a  point  liatli  been  well  examined,  and 
lur  own  judgment  settled,  after  a  large  survey  of 
he  merits  of  the  cause,  it  would  be  a  weakness  to 
ontinue  fluttering.  IFuHs. 

i  Me'rit.    v.  a.    [meritei;  Fr.] 

To  deserve  ;  to  have  a  right  to  claim 
,ny  thing  as  deserved. 

Amply  have  merited  of  me,  of  all 
li'  infernal  empire.  Milton's  Par,  Lost. 

A  man  at  best  is  uncapable  of  meriting  any  thing 
rom  God.  South's  Sermons. 

To  deserve  ;  to  earn  :  it  is  used  gene- 
■ally  of  good,  but  sometimes  of  ill. 

Whatsoever  jewels  I  have  merited,  I  am  sure  I 
ave  received  none,  unless  experience  be  a  jewel; 
bat  I  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate. 

Shakesp.  Merrij  Wives  of  Windsor. 

If  such  rewards  to  vanquished  men  are  due, 
Vhat  prize  may  Nisus  from  your  bounty  cluiin, 
Vho  merited  the  first  rewards,  and  fame  ?  Dryd. 
ERITO'rious.  adj.  [meritoire,  Fr.  {vom 
nerit.]    Deserving  of  reward  ;  high  in 
lesert. 

Inste<id  of  so  ereat  and  meritorious  a  service,  in 
ringing  all  the  Irish  to  acknowledge  the  king  for 
beir  liege,  they  did  great  hurt.  Spens.  on  Ireland. 

The  war  that  hatfi  such  a  foundation  will  not 
nly  be  reputed  just,  but  holy  and  mcritonous. 

Raleigh's  Essaijs. 

Sufficient  means  of  redemption  and  salvation, 
y  the  satisfactory  and  ineritorious  death  and  ohe- 
ience  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  Jes\is  Christ, 
tod  blessed  for  ever.  Sandinon. 

This  is  not  only  the  most  prudent,  but  the  nn.si 
erifor!0»s  chitrity,  which  we  can  practise.  Addis. 

srito'riously.  adv.  [from  merit o- 
ious.'\  In  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve 
Bward. 

He  carried  himself  meritorioushi  in  foreign  era- 
oyments  in  time  of  the  interdict,  wliich  held  up 
s  credit  among  the  patriots.  ,  Wotton. 

;rito'riousness.  n.s.  [from  mai- 
orious.^  The  act  or  state  of  deserving 
rell. 

There  was  a  full  persuasion  of  the  high  meri- 
riousness  of  what  ihey  did  ;  but  still  there  was  no 
w  of  God  to  ground  it  upon,  and  consequently 
was  not  conscience.  Soutli. 

'ritot.  n.  s.  [oscillum,  Lat.]  A 
ind  of  play.  Ainsworth. 

'rlin.  n.s.    A  kind  of  hawk. 

Not  yielding  over  to  old  aL,e  lii-.  country  de- 
;hts,  he  was  at  that  time  foUjwiug  .i  merlin. 

Sidneij. 

'rmaid.    n.s.     [mer  the  sea;  and 
i«?t?.]    A  sea  woman  ;  an  animal  with 
woman's  head  and  fish's  tail. 
Il'll  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  sliull. 

Hhukesp. 

Thou  remeuibrest, 
tice  once  1  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
id  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin  s  back 
ttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
lat  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song.  Shakesp. 
Did  sense  persuade  Ulysses  not  to  hear 
le  mermaids  songs,  which  so  his  men  did  please. 
That  they  were  all  persuaded,  through  trie  ear, 
I  quit  the  ship  and  leap  into  the  seas  Davies. 
Few  eyes  have  escaped  the  picture  of  a  mer- 
dd  :  Horace  his  monster,  with  woman's  head 
ove,  and  fishy  e.xtremity  below,  answers  the 
ape  of  the  ancient  syrens  that  attempted  upon 
ysses.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Rmaid's  trumpet.  «.  s.  A  kind 
i'fish.  Ainsworth. 
RRILY.  frdv.  [from  merry  ^  Gaily  ; 
rily  ;  cheerfully  ;  with  mirth  ;  with 
liety  ;  with  laughter. 

Merrihj,  merrilu,  shall  we  live  now, 

ider  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Shakesp. 
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When  men  come  to  borrow  of  your  masters, 
they  approach  sad|y,  and  go  away  merrily. 

Shakesp. 

A  paisan  of  France  thinks  of  no  more  than 
his  Coarse  bread  and  liis  onions,  his  canvass 
clothes  and  wooden  shoes,  labours  contentedly  on 
working  days,  and  dances  or  plays  merrily  on  ho- 
lidays. Temple's  Miscel. 

Merrily  sing,  and  sport,  and  play. 
For  'tis  Oriana's  nuptial  day.  Grafiville. 

Me'rrimake.  n.  s.  [merry  and  make.^ 
A  festival ;  a  meeting  for  mirth  ;  merry 
pranks. 

Thenot  now  nis  the  time  of  merrymake, 
Nor  Pan  to  herie,  nor  with  love  to  play, 

Sike  mirth  in  May  is  meetest  for  to  make, 
Or  Summer  shade,  under  the  cocked  hay.Spenser. 

The  knight  did  not  forbear, 
Her  honest  mirth  and  pleasure  to  partake, 

But  when  he  saw  her  gibe,  and  toy,  and  geare. 
And  pass  the  bounds  of  modest  merrimake, 
Her  dalliance  he  despised.  Fairy  Queen. 

To  Me'rrimake.  v.  a.  To  feast;  to  be 
jovial. 

With  thee  'twas  Blarian's  dear  delight 
To  moil  all  day,  and  merrimake  at  night.  Gay. 

Me  rriment,  n.s.  [from  merry.]  Mirth; 
gaiety  ;  cheerfulness  ;  laughter. 
Who  when  they  heard  that  piteous  strained 
voice, 

]  n  haste  forsook  their  rural  merryment.    Fairy  Q. 

A  number  of  merriments  and  jests,  wherewith 
they  liave  pleasantly  moved  much  laughter  at  our 
manner  of  .sei  ving  God.  Hooker. 

Slethought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-managed  merryment.  Milton. 
Me'rrine.ss.  M. 5.  [fromnierry.]  Mirth; 
merry  disposition. 

The  stile  shall  give  us  cause  to  climb  in  the 
merriness.  Shakesp. 

MERRY,  odj. 

1 .  Laughing ;  loudly  cheerful  ;  gay  of 
heart. 

They  drank  and  were  meiry  with  him. 

Gen  xliii.  34 

The  vine  languisheth,  all  themeiry  hearted  siijh, 

Isa.  xxiv. 

Some  that  are  of  an  ill  and  melancholy  nature, 
incline  the  company  into  which  they  come  to  be 
sad  and  ill-disposed  ;  and  others  that  are  of  a  jo- 
vial nature,  do  dispose  the  company  to  be  merry 
and  cheerfid.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Al.in  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation  ;  all 
iibi^vc  and  below  him  are  serious.  Addison. 

2.  Craisini;  laughter. 

You  kill'd  her  husband,  and  for  that  vile  fault 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  conderan'd  to  death  ; 
My  blind  cut  olT,  and  made  a  merry  jest.  Shakesp. 

3.  Prosperous. 

In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail, 
Coiilemning  all  tlie  blust'ring  roar  ; 

And  ruiuiing  with  a  merry  gale. 
With  frienilly  stars  my  safety  seek, 
Within  some  little  winding  creek, 

And  see  the  storm  ashore.  Dryden. 
To  1/h'ike  merry.  To  junket ;  to  be  jovial. 

They  trod  the  grapes  and  made  merrxf,  and  went 
into  the  house  of  tlitir  God.  Judg.  ix.  27. 

A  fox  'sp3''d  a  bevy  of  jolly,  gossipping  wen- 
ches  huiking  merry  over  a  dish  uf  pullets.  L'Estr. 

Merry- a'ndrew.  n.s.  A  buffoon;  a 
zany  ;  a  jackpudding. 

He  would  he  a  statesman  because  he  is  a  buf- 
foon ;  as  if  there  went  no  more  to  the  making 
of  a  counsellor  than  the  faculties  of  a  merry-an- 
drew  or  tumbler.  L'Estrange. 

The  first  who  made  the  experiment  was  a  mer- 
ry-andrew.  Spectator. 

Me'rrythought.-  w..y.  [merry  and 
thoiiirlit.]  A  forked  bone  on  the  body 
of  fowls ;  so  called  because  boys  and 
girls  pull  in  play  at  the  two  sides,  the 
longest  part  broken  off  betokening  pri- 

I    ority  of  marriage. 
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Let  him  not  be  breaking  merrythoughts  under 
the  table  with  my  cousin.  Echard. 
Mesera'ick.  n.  s.    [ij.i<Tapxtot ;  7nesirai- 
que,  Fr.  analogy  requires  it  mesctraick.'] 
Belonging  to  the  mysentery. 

It  taketh  leave  of  the  permanent  parts  at  the 
immths  of  the  meseraicks,  and  accouipanieth  the 
inconvertible  portion  into  the  siege.  Bro-wn. 

The  most  subtile  part  of  the  chyle  passeth  im- 
mediately into  the  blood  by  the  absorbent  vessels 
of  the  guts,  which  discharge  themselves  into  the 
meseraick  veins.  Arbuthnot. 
Me'rsion.  n.s.  [mersio,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  sinking,  or  thrusting  over  head. 

Ainsworth. 

Mese'ems.  impersonal  verb.  [me  and 
seems,  or  it  seems  to  me :  for  this  word 
it  is  now  too  common  to  use  tnethinks 
or  methought,  an  ungrammatical  word.] 
I  think  ;  it  appears  to  me  ;  methinks. 

Alas,  of  ghosts  I  hear  the  ghastly  cries  ; 
Yet  there,  meseems,  I  hear  her  singing  ioud. Sidney. 

Meseem'd  by  my  side  a  royal  maid, 
Her  dainty  limbs  full  softly  down  did<.lay.Fi(!n/Q. 

To  that  general  subjection  of  the  land  meseems 
that  the  custom  or  tenure  can  be  no  bar  nor  im- 
peachment. Spe7iser. 

ME'SENTERY.  n.s.  [f<3j=»l£piov ;  mcsen- 
tere,  Fr.]  That  round  which  the  guts 
are  convolved. 

When  the  chyle  passeth  through  the  mesentery, 
it  is  mixed  with  the  lyn\pU. Arbuthnct  on  Aiijneiih 
Mesente'rick.  adj.   [mesenterique,  Fr. 
from  mesentery.]    Relating  to  the  me~ 
senterey. 

They  are  carried  into  tiie  glands  of  the  mesen- 
tery, receiving  a  fine  lymph  from  the  iyniphalick 
ducts,  which  dilutes  this  chylous  fluid,  and  scours 
its  containing  vessels,  which,  froui  the  mewntrrick 
glands,  unite  in  large  channels,  and  pass  directly 
into  the  common  receptacle  of  tlie  cly  le.  Cheyne. 
MESH.  n.  s.  [maesche,  Dut.  mavhe,  old 
French  :  it  were  therefore  better  writ- 
ten, as  it  is  commonly  pronoimced,w««A.] 
The  interstice  of  a  net ;  the  space  be- 
tween the  threads  of  a  net. 

The  drovers  hang  square  nets  athwart  the  tide, 
thorough  which  the  shoal  of  pilchard  passing, 
leave  many  behind  entangled  in  the mcashes.Carew. 

Such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er 
the  mes/ies  of  good  coimsel  the  cripple.  Shakesp. 

He  spreads  his  subtle  nets  from  sight. 
With  twinkling  glasses  to  helniy 

The  larks  that  in  the  meshes  light.      _  Dryden. 

With  all  their  mouths  thencrves  the  spiriisdrink. 
Which  through  the  cells  of  the  fine  strainers  sink: 
These  all  tlie  channcl'd  fibres  ev'ry  way. 
For  motion  and  sensation,  still  convey  : 
The  greatest  portion  of  th'  arterial  blond. 
By  the  close  structure  of  the  parts  willist<;(id,  f 
Whose  narrow  meshes  stop  the  grosser  flo  .d.  S 

Blackmore. 

To  Mesh.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
catch  in  a  net ;  to  ensnare. 

The  files  by  chance  mesht  in  her  hair, 
By  the  bright  radiance  thrown 

From  her  clear  eyes,  rich  jewels  were, 
They  so  like  diamonds  shone.  Drayton. 

Me'shy.  adj.  [from  mesh.]  Reticulated  ; 
of  net-work. 

Some  build  his  house,  but  thence  his  issue 
barre. 

Some  make  his  meshi)  bid,  but  reave  his  rest. 

Carew. 

Caught  in  the  7neshy  snare,  in  vain  they  beat 
Their  idle  wings.  Thomson. 

Me'slin.  n.  s.  [from  meslcr,  Fr.  to  mix; 
or  rather  corruptly  pronounced  for  mes- 
cellane.  See  Maslin.]  Mixed  corn  : 
as,  wheat  and  rye. 
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What  reason  is  there  which  should  but  induce, 
and  therefore  much  less  enforce,  us  to  think,  tliat 
care  of  old  dissimilitude  between  the  people  of 
God  and  the  heathen  nations  about  them,  was 
any  more  the  cause  of  forbidding  them  to  put  on 
garments  of  sundry  stuff,  than  of  charging  them 
withal  not  to  sow  their  fields  with  mesKn.  Hooker. 

If  worke  fur  the  thresher  ye  mind  for  to  have. 
Of  wheat  and  of  mestlin  unthreshed  go  save.  Tm. 
MeSOLEU'CYS.     71.  S.      [/*££j-oA£yx©-.]  A 
precious  stone,  black,  with  a  streak  of 
white  in  the  middle.  Diet. 

MeSO' LOGARITHMS.  U,  S.    [jJisa^,  \oy^, 

and  a^i'S^©-.]  The  logarithms  of  the 
cosines  and  tangents,  so  denominated  by 
Kepler.  Harris. 

Meso'melas.  n.s.  [/xEco^e^a?.]  A  pre- 
cious stone  with  a  black  vein  parting 
every  colour  in  the  midst.  Bailey. 

Me'spise.  n.s.  [probably  misprinted  for 
mesprise ;  mtspris,  Fr.]  Conteiript ; 
scorn. 

Mammon  was  much  displeas'd,  yet  not  he  chose 
But  bear  the  rigour  of  his  bold  mespise, 
And  thence  him  forward  led,  him  further  to  entice. 

Spenser. 

Mess.  «.  s.  [mes,  old  Fr.  messo,  Ital. 
missus,  Lat.  mes,  Goth,  mej-e,  Sax.  a 
flish.]  A  dish  ;  a  quantity  of  food  sent 
to  table  together. 

The  bounteous  huswife,  nature,  on  eacli  bush 
Lays  her  full  tness  before  you.    Shak.  Tim.  of  Ath. 

Now  your  traveller. 
He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess.  Shak. 

I  had  as  lief  you  should  tell  me  of  a  Tness  of  por- 
ridge. Sliahesp, 

Herbs  and  other  counlry  messes, 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses.  Milton. 

Had  either  of  the  crimes  been  cooked  to  their 
palates,  they  might  have  changed  messes. 

Decay  nf  Piety. 
From  him  he  next  receives  it  thick  or  thin, 
As  pure  a  mess  almost  as  it  came  in.  Pope- 
To  Mess.  v.  n.    To  eat ;  to  feed. 
Me'ssage.  n.  s.  [message,  Fr.]    An  er- 
rand ;  any  thing  committed  to  another 
to  be  told  to  a  third. 

She  doth  display 
The  gate  with  pearls  and  rubies  richly  dight. 
Through  which  her  words  so  wise  do  make 
their  way, 

To  bear  the  message  of  her  gentle  spright  Spenser. 

May  one,  that  is  a  herald  and  a  prince. 
Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears  ?  Shakesp. 

She  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word. 
Of  wond'rous  virtues  ;  sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages.  Sliakesp. 

Gently  hast  tl.ou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound. 
And  in  performing  end  us.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Let  tne  minister  be  low,  his  interest  inconsi- 
derable, th:  world  will  suffer  for  his  sake  ;  the 
message  will  stiH  find  reception  according  to  the 
dignity  of  the  messenger.  South. 

The  welcome  7nessage  made,  was  soon  receiv'd  ; 
'Twas  to  be  wish'd  and  hop'd,  but  scarce  believ'd. 

Dryden. 

Me'ssenger.  «.  s.  [messager,  Fr.J  One 
who  carries  an  errand  ;  one  who  comes 
from  another  to  a  third  ;  one  who  brings 
an  account  or  foretoken  of  any  thing ; 
an  harbinger ;  a  forerunner. 

Came  running  in,  much  like  a  man  dismaid, 
\  messenger  with  letters,  which  his  message  said. 

Spenser. 

Yun  grey  lines, 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day.  Shak. 

The  earl  dispatched  messeno;erj  one  after  another 
to  the  king,  with  an  account  of  what  he  heard  and 
believed  he  saw,  and  yet  thought  not  fit  to  stay 
for  an  answer.  Clarendon. 

Joy  touch'd  the  messenger  of  heav'n  ;  he  stay'd 
Entranc'd,  and  all  the  blissful  haunt  survey 'd.  Pope 
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MESSI'AH.  n.  s.  [from  the  Hebrew.] 
The  Anointed  ;  the  Christ ;  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  ;  the  Prince  of  peace. 

Great  and  public  opposition  the  magistrates 
made  against  Jesus,  the  man  of  Nazareth,  when 
he  appeared  as  the  Messiah.  Watts. 

MESSI  EURS,  n.  s.  [Fr.  plural  of 
monsieur.]    Sirs ;  gentlemen. 

Me'ssmate.  n.  s.  [mess  and  mate.]  One 
who  eats  at  the  same  table. 

Me'ssuage.  n.  s.  [messuagium,  law  Lat. 
formed  perhaps  from  mesnage  by  mis 
take  of  the  n  in  court-hand  for  u,  they 
being  written  alike,  mesnage  from  mai- 
son,  Fr.]  The  house  and  ground  set 
apart  for  household  uses. 

Met   the  preterite  and  part,  of  meet. 

A  set  of  well  meaning  gentlemen  in  England 
not  to  be  met  with  in  other  countries,  take  it  for 
granted  they  can  never  lie  wrung  so  long  as  they 
oppose  ministers  «f  state.      Addison's  Freeholder. 

Metagra'mmatism.    n.  s.     [^(la.  and 

y^aiOi^ut.] 

Aiiagraiumatisra,  or  metagrammatism,  is  adissO' 
lution  of  a  name  into  its  letters,  as  its  elements, 
and  a  new  connexinn  nf  it  by  artificial  transposi- 
tion, without  addition,  substraction,  or  change  of 
any  letter  into  ditferent  words,  making  some  per- 
fect sense  applicable  to  the  person  named.  Camd. 

M ETA  BASIS,  n.s.  [Gr.]  In  rheto- 
rick,  a  figure  by  which  tlie  orator  passes 
from  one  thing  to  another.  Diet. 
Meta'bola.  n.  s.  [p,ElaSo^»).]  In  medi- 
cine, a  change  of  time,  air,  or  disease. 
MeTACA'rPUS.  n.s.  [^AilaxagTrio*.]  In 
anatomy,  a  bone  of  the  arm  made  up  of 
four  bones,  which  are  joined  to  the  fin- 
gers. Did. 

The  conjunction  is  called  synarthrosis  ;  as  in 
the  joining  of  the  carpus  to  the  metacarpus. 

Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Metaca'rpal.  adj.  [from  metacarpus. 
Belonging  to  the  metacarpus.  Diet 

It  will  facilitate  the  separation  in  the  joint, 
when  you  cut  the  finger  from  ihe  mctacaqitil  bone. 

Sharp's  Surgery. 

METALS,  n.s.  [metal,Fr.  metallum,Lat.] 

1.  We  understand  by  the  term  metal  a 
firm,  heavy,  and  hard  substance,  opake, 
fusible  by  fire,  and  concreting  again 
when  cold  into  a  solid  body,  such  as  it 
was  before,  which  is  malleable  under  the 
hammer,  and  is  of  a  bright,  glossy,  and 
glittering  substance  where  newly  cut  or 
broken.  The  metals  are  six  in  number  : 
1.  gold  ;  2.  silver  ;  3.  copper  ;  4.  tin  ; 
.5.  iron  ;  and,  G,  lead  ;  of  which  gold  is 
the  heaviest,  lead  the  second  in  weight, 
then  silver,  then  copper,  and  iron  is  the 
lightest  except  tin  :  some  have  added 
mercury  or  quicksilver,  to  the  number 
of  metals  ;  but  as  it  wants  malleability, 
the  criterion  of  melals,  it  is  more  proper- 
ly ranked  among  the  semi-metals.  Hill. 

Metallists  use  a  kind  of  terrace  in  their  vessels 
for  fining  metals,  that  the  melted  metal  run  not  out. 

Moxon. 

2.  Courage  ;  spirit.  In  this  sense  it  is 
more  frequ<"ntly  written  mettle. 

Btina  glad  to  find  their  companions  had  so 
much  metal,  after  a  long  debate  the  major  part 
carried  it.  Clarendon. 

3.  Upon  this  signification  the  following 
ambiguity  is  founded. 
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Both  kinds  of  metal  he  prepar'd, 
Either  to  give  blows  or  to  ward  ; 
Courage  and  steel  both  of  great  force, 
Prepar'd  for  better  or  for  worss.  Hudibrat. 

Metale'psis.  n.  s.  [p,t]aX)j4'i?.]  A  con- 
tinuation of  a  trope  in  one  word  through 
a  succession  of  significations.  Bailey. 
Meta'llical.  \  adj.  [from  metallum, 
Meta'llick,  I  Lat.  metallique,  Fr,] 
Partaking  of  metal ;  containing  metal ; 
consisting  of  metal. 

The  ancients  observing  in  that  material  a  kind 
of  metatlical  nature,  or  fusibility,  seem  to  have  re- 
solved it  to  nobler  use  ;  an  art  now  utterly  lost. 

Wotton's  Architecture. 
The  lofty  lines  abound  with  endless  store 
Of  niin'ral  treasure,  and  metallick  oar.  Blackmore. 

Metalliferous,   adj.    [metallum  and 
fero,  Lat.]    Producing  metals.  Diet. 
Meta'lline.  adj.    [from  metal.] 

1.  Impregnated-with  metal. 

Metalline  waters  have  virtual  cold  hi  them  ;  put 
therefore  wood  or  clay  into  smith's  water,  and  try 
whether  it  will  not  harden.  Bacon, 

2.  Consisting  of  metal. 

Though  the  quicksilver  were  brought  to  a  very 
close  and  lovely  metalline  cylinder,  not  interrupted 
by  interspersed  bubbles,  yet  having  caused  the 
air  to  be  again  drawn  out  of  the  receiver,  several 
little  bubbles  disclosed  themselves.  Boyle. 
Me'tallist.  n.s.  [(rom  metal ;  metal- 
liste,  Fr.]  A  worker  in  metals  ;  skilled 
in  metals, 

Metallists  use  a  kind  of  terrace  in  their  vessels 
for  fining  metals,  that  the  melted  metal  run  not 
out ;  it  is  made  of  quick  lime  and  ox  blood. 

Moxon's  Mech.  Exercises. 
Metallo'graphy.  n.  s.  [metallum  and 
y^u<pu.]    An  account  or  description  of 
metals.  Diet. 
Me'tallurgist.    n.s.     [metallum  and 

Epyoc]  A  worker  in  metals. 
Metallurgy,  n.s.  [metallum and  £pyo».] 
The  art  of  working  metals,  or  separating 
them  from  their  ore. 
To  Metamo'rphose.  v.  a.  [metamor- 
phoser,  Fr.  ^iIa|ttc^<pow.]  To  change  the 
form  or  shape  of  any  thing. 

Thou  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphos'd  me  ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time.  Shak. 

They  became  degenerate  and  metamorphosed 
like  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  though  he  had  the  face 
of  a  man,  had  the  heart  of  a  beast.  Dao.  ontrelnnd. 

The  impossibility  to  conceive  so  i;reat  a  prince 
and  favourite  so  suddenly  mctamorjihosed  into  tia- 
vcllers,  with  no  train,  was  enough  to  make  any 
man  uiibelieve  his  five  senses.  Wotttm. 

From  such  rude  principles  our  form  began. 
And  earth  was  metamorphos'd  into  man.  Dryden. 

Metamo'rphosis.  n.s.  [metamorphose, 

Fr.  fitlapioftpAian;  ] 

1.  TrMnsformation  ;  change  of  shape. 

His  whole  oration  stood  upon  a  short  narration, 
what  was  the  causer  of  this  metumnrphosis.  Sidney. 

Obscene  talk  is  grown  so  cumnion,  that  one 
Would  thiilk  we  were  fallen  iiit  »  an  age  of  »ne(a- 
morphosis,  and  that  the  brutes  did  nut  only  poeti- 
cally but  really  speak.    Government  nf  the  Tongue. 

hat !  my  noble  colonel  in  metamorphosis  I  On 
what  occasion  are  you  transfurnied  !  Dryden. 

There  are  probable  inacliints  in  epic  poems, 
where  the  gods  are  no  less  actors  than  the  rnen; 
but  the  less  credible  sort,  such  as  metamorphr.ses, 
are  far  more  rare.  Brmne, 

2.  It  is  applied  by  Harvey  to  the  changes 
an  animal  undergoes,  both  in  its  forma-  ' 
tion  and  growth  ;  and  by  several  to  the 
various  shapes  some  insects  in  particular 
pass  through,  as  the  silk  worm,  and  the 
like,  Quincy.  i 
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lETAPHOR.  n.s.  [metaphore,  Fr 
(Utlasipofat.]  The  application  of  a  word 
to  an  use  to  which,  in  its  original  im 
port,  it  cannot  be  put :  as,  he  bridles 
his  anger;  he  rfe^rfews  the  sound ;  the 
Spring  awakes  the  flowers.  A  meta 
phor  is  a  simile  comprised  in  a  word  ; 
the  Spring  putting  in  action  the  powers 
of  vegetation,  which  were  torpid  in  the 
Winter,  as  the  powers  of  a  sleeping  ani- 
mal are  excited  by  awaking  him. 

The  work  of  tragedy  is  on  the  passions,  and  in 
a  dialogue;  both  of  them  abhor  strong  metapAars, 
in  wliich  the  epopcea  delights.  Dryden. 

One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song.  Pope. 
[etapho'rical.  \  adj.  [metaphorique, 
[etapho'rick.  j  FrSrommetapkor.] 
Not  literal ;  not  according  to  the  primi 
tive  meaning  of  the  word;  figurative. 

Tlie  words  whick  were  do  continue;  the  only 
diflFerence  is,  that  whereas  before  they  had  a  11  te- 
al, they  now  have  a  metaphorical  use.  Hooker. 
ETAPHRA'SE.    n.  S.  [iJL£lu<pfua-t<;.] 
mere  verbal  translation  from  one  Ian 
uage  into  another. 

This  translation  is  not  so  loose  <»s  paraphrase 
lor  so  close  as  metap/i  ruse.  Dryden. 
ATAPhra'st.  n,  s.  [metuphraste,  Fr 
Era^parv??.]  A  literal  translator;  one 
who  translates  word  for  word  from  one 
anguage  into  another. 
etaphy'sical.  1  T. 
ETAPHY  SICK.  f 

Versed  in  metaphysicks ;  relating  to 
metaphysicks. 

In  Shakesfeare  it  means  supernatural 
or  preternatural. 

Hie  thee  hither. 
To  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
Ul  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
/Vhich  fate,  and  metaphysical  aid,  doth  seera 
10  have  crown'd  thee  withal.     Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
ETAPHY'sick.   1  n.  s.  [metaphysique, 
etaphy'sicks.  J   Fr.  |iA£l«(pt)<7i>ti.]  On- 
ology ;  the  doctrine  of  the  general  af- 
fections of  substances  existing. 
The  mathematicks  and  the  metaphysicks, 
'all  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you. 

Shakesp. 

Call  her  the  metaphysicks  of  her  sex, 
^nd  say  she  tortures  wits  as  quartans  vex 

hysicians.  Cleaveland. 

If  sight  be  caused  by  intromission,  or  receiving 
n,  the  form  of  contrary  species  should  be  received 
lonfusedly  together,  which,  how  absurd  it  is, 
Iristotle  shews  in  his  metaphysicks.  Peacham. 

See  physick  beg  the  Stagyrite's  defence  I 
See  metaphiisick  call  for  aid  on  sense  !  Pope's  Dune. 

The  topicks  of  ontology  or  metaphysick,  are 
ause,  effect,  action,  passion,  identity,  opposition, 
ubject,  adjunct,  and  sign.  Watts' s Log ick. 

e'tAPLASM.  n.  S.  [fji.dxn-Xa.a-f/.oi.']  A  fi- 
gure in  rhetorick,  wherein  words  or  let- 
eus  are  transposed  contrary  to  their  na- 
tural order.  Diet. 
etasta'sis.  n.  s.  [lAtlnc/lia-ti.]  Trans- 
lation or  I'emoval. 

His  disease  was  a  dangerous  asthma;  the  cause 
_  metastasis,  or  translation  of  tartarous  humours 
rom  his  joints  to  his  lungs.     Harvey  on  Consump. 

etata'rsal.  adj.  [from  metatarsus.] 
Belonging  to  the  metatarsus. 

The  bones  of  the  toes,  and  part  only  of  the  me- 
tatarsal bones,  may  be  carious ;  in  which  case  cut 
otF  only  so  much  of  the  foot  as  is  disordered. 

Sharp's  Surgery. 
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Metata'rsus.  n.  s.  [/Aira.  and  rafo-o?.] 
The  middle  of  the  foot,  which  is  com- 
posed of  five  small  bones  connected  to 
those  of  the  first  part  of  the  foot.  Diet. 

The  conjunction  is  called  synarthrosis,  as  in  the 
joining  the  tarsus  to  the  metatarsus.  Wiseman. 

Meta'thesis.  n.  s.  [/^/laSjcnj.]  A  trans- 
position. 

To  Mete.  v.  a.  [metior,  Lat.]  To  mea- 
sure ;  to  reduce  to  measure. 

1  will  divide  Shechem,  and  mete  the  valley  of 
Siiccuth.  Psalms. 

To  measure  any  distance  by  a  line,  apply  some 
known  measure  wherewith  to  mete  it.  Holder. 

Though  you  many  ways  pursue 
To  find  their  length,  you'll  never  mete  the  true. 
But  thus  ;  take  all  that  space  the  sun 
Metes  out,  when  every  daily  round  is  run.  Creech. 

Me'tewand.  7  ra.  s.  [mete  and  yard,  or 
Me'teyard.  )    wand.]     A  staff  of  a 
certain  length  wherewith  measures  are 
taken. 

A  true  touchstone,  a  sure  metewand  lieth  before 
their  eyes.  Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  meteyard, 
weight,  or  measure.  Lev.  xix.  35. 

To  Metempsycho'se.  v.  a.  [from  me- 
tempsychosis.]  To  translate  from  body 
to  body.    A  word  not  received. 

The  souls  of  usurers  after  their  death,  Lucian 
affirms  to  be  metempsychosed,  or  translated  into  the 
bodies  of  asses,  and  there  remain  certain  years, 
for  poor  men  to  take  their  pennyworth  out  of  their 
bones.  Peacham  on  Blazoning. 

MeTEMPSYCHO'SIS.  n.  S.  [iJi.tlijji.-i^vxua-i^.] 

The  transmigration  of  souls  from  body 
to  body. 

From  the  opinion  of  metempsychosis,  ortrausmi- 
gration  of  the  souls  of  men  into  the  bodies  of 
beasts,  most  suitable  unto  their  human  condition, 
after  his  death  Orpheus  the  musician  became  a 
swan.  Browns  Vulg.  Er. 

Me'teor.  n.  s.  [meteors,  Fr.  ftilta^a.' 
Any  bodies  in  the  air  or  sky  that  aie  of 
a  flux  and  transitory  nature. 

Look'd  he  or  red,  or  pale,  or  sad,  or  merrily 
What  observation  mad'st  thou  in  this  case. 
Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face  ?  Shakesp 
She  began  to  cast  with  herself  from  what  coast 
this  blazing  star  must  rise  upon  the  horizon  of 
Ireland  ;  for  there  had  the  like  meteor  strong  in- 
fluence before.  Bacon's  Henry  VU. 

These  burning  fits  but  meteors  be, 
Wliose  matter  in  thee  soon  is  spent : 

Thy  beauty,  and  all  parts  which  are  in  tliee. 
Are  an  unchangeable  firmament.  Donne. 

Then  flaming  meteors,  hung  in  air,  were  seen. 
And  thunders  rattled  througli  a  sky  serene. Dryd. 

Why  was  1  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world. 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  blazifig  as  I  travell'cl. 
Tin  all  my  fires  were  spent;  and  then  cast 
downward 

To  be  trod  out  by  Cassar  ?       Dryd.  Alljor  Love. 

O  poet,  thou  hadst  been  discreeter. 
Hanging  the  monaich's  bat  so  high. 

If  thou  hadst  dubb'd  thy  star  a  meteor. 
Which  did  but  blaze,  and  rove,  and  die.  Prior. 

Meteorolo'gical.  adj.  [from  meteoro- 
logy.] Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  me- 
teors. 

Others  are  considerable  in  meteorological  divi- 
nity. Brown. 

Make  disquisition  whether  these  unusual  lights 
be  new-come  guests,  or  old  inhabitants  in  heaven, 
or  meteorolosical  impressions  not  transcending  the 
upper  region,  or  whether  to  be  ranked  among 
celestial  bodies.  Howel's  Vocal  Forest. 

Meteoro'logist.  n.  s.  [from  meteorolo- 
gy.] A  man  skilled  in  meteors,  or  stu- 
dious of  them. 

The  meteorologists  observe,  that  amongst  the  four 
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elements  which  are  the  ingredients  of  all  sublu- 
nary creatures,  there  is  a  notable  correspondency. 

Howel's  Vocal  Forest. 

MeteoroIogy.  n.  s.  [n*Eli»)ga  and  ^syu.] 
The  doctrine  of  meteors. 

In  animals  we  deny  not  a  natural  meteorology,  or 
innate  presentation  of  wind  and  weather.  Brovm. 
Mete'orous.  a(^.  [from  meteor.]  Hav- 
ing the  nature  of  a  meteor. 

From  the  o'er  hill 
To  their  fixt  station,  all  in  bright  array. 
The  cherubim  descended,  on  the  ground 
Gliding mefforoKS,  as  ev'ning  mist 
Ris'n  from  a  river.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Meter,  n.s.  [from  mete.]    A  measurer: 

as,  a  coaUmeter,  a  land-meter. 
Methe'glin.   n.  s.  [meddyglynWelsh, 
from  medd  and  glyn  to  glue,  Minshew  ; 
or  medclyg  a  physician,  and  Ilyn  drink, 
because  it  is  a  medicinal  drink.]  Drink 
made  of  honey  boiled  with  water  and 
fermented. 
White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word  with 
thee. 

—Honey  and  milk,  and  sugar  ;  there  is  three. 
—Nay  then  tWD  treys  ;  and  if  you  grow  so  nice, 
Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey.  Shakesp, 
T'  allay  the  strength  and  hardness  of  the  wine. 
And  with  old  Bacchus  new  mertegKn  join.  Dryd. 
Methi'nks.  verb  impersonal,  [me  and 
thinks.]  This  is  imagined  to  be  a  Nor- 
man corruption,  the  French  being  apt  to 
confound  me  and  /.]  I  think  ;  it  seems 
to  me  ;  meseems.  See  Meseems,  which 
is  more  strictly  grammatical,  though  less 
in  use.  Methinks  was  used  even  by 
those  who  used  likewise  meseems. 

In  all  ngos  poets  have  been  had  in  special  repu- 
tation, and,  methinks,  not  without  great  cause; 
for,  besides  their  sweet  inventions,  and  most  witty 
lays,  they  have  always  used  to  set  forth  the  praises 
of  the  good  and  virtuous.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

If  he  choose  out  some  expression  which  does 
not  vitiate  the  sense,  I  suppose  he  may  stretch  his 
chain  to  such  a  latitude  ;  but  by  innovation  of 
thoughts,  met/iin/ts,  he  breaks  it.  Dryden. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which,  met/iinfa, 
gives  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
in  regard  to  what  passes  in  dreams,  that  innume- 
rable multitude  and  variety  of  ideas  which  then 
arise  in  her.  Addison's  Spectator. 

Methinks  already  I  your  tears  survey.  Pope. 

METHOD.  71.  s.  [methode,  Fr.  y.iW®-.] 

Method,  taken  in  the  largest  sense,  implies  the 
placing  of  several  things,  or  performing  several 
operations  in  such  an  order  as  is  most  convenient 
to  attain  some  end.  '  Watts. 

To  see  wherein  the  harm  which  they  feel  con- 
sisteth,  the  seeds  from  which  it  sprang,  and  the 
method  of  curing  it,  belongeth  to  a  skill,  the  study 
whereof  is  full  of  toil,  and  the  practice  beset  with 
difficulties.  Hooker. 

If  you  will  jest  with  me  know  my  aspect. 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks, 
Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce.  Shakesp. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  talk  to  you  concerning  the 
methodl  think  best  to  be  observed  in  schools. 

Locke  on  Education. 
No}withstanding  a  faculty  be  born  with  us, 
there  are  several  methods  for  cultivating  and  im- 
proving it,  and  without  which  it  will  be  very  un- 
certain. Addison's  Spectator. 

Metho'dical.  adj.  \inethodique,¥v.  from 
method.]  Ranged  or  proceeding  in  due 
or  just  order. 

The  observations  follow  one  another  without 
that  methodical  regularity  requisite  in  a  prose  au- 
thor. Addison's  Spectator. 

Let  me  appear,  great  sir,  I  pray. 
Methodical  in  what  I  say.       Addison's  Rosamond. 

He  can  take  a  body  to  pieces,  and  dispose  of 
them  where  he  pleases  ;  to  us,  perhaps,  not  with- 
out the  appearance  of  irretrievable  confusion  ;  but, 
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with  respect  to  his  own  knowledge,  into  the  most 
regular  and  methodical  repositories.  Holers, 

Metho'dically.  adv.  [from  methodi- 
cal.^   According  to  method  and  order. 

To  begin  methodically,  I  should  enjoin  you  tra- 
vel ;  for  absence  doth  remove  tlie  cause,  removing 
the  object.  Suckling. 

_  All  the  rules  of  painting  are  methodically,  con- 
cisely, and  clearly  delivered  in  this  treatise.  Dryd 
To  Me'thodize.   v.  a.    [from  method.] 
To  regulate ;  to  dispose  in  order. 

Resolv'd  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer. 
The  royal  spy  retir'd  again  unseen. 
To  brood  in  secret  on  his  gather'd  spleen, 
And  methodize  revenge.  Dryden's  Boccace. 

The  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  methodise 
his  thoughts,  has  always  a  barren  superfluity  of 
words  ;  the  fruit  is  lost  amidst  the  exuberance  of 
leaves.  _         _        _  Spectator. 

One  who  brings  with  him  any  observations 
which  he  has  made  in  his  reading  of  the  poets, 
will  find  his  own  reflections  methodized  and  ex- 
plained, in  the  works  of  a  good  critick.  Addis.  Spe. 

Those  rules  of  old  discover'd,  not  devis'd. 
Are  nature  still,  but  nature  methodised.  Pope. 
Me'thodist.  n.  s.  [from  jHt/Aorf.J 

1.  A  physician  who  practices  by  theory. 
Our  wariest  physicians,  not  only  chenn"sts  but 

melhodists,  give  it  inwardly  in  several  constitutions 
and  distempers.  Boyle. 

2.  One  of  a  new  kind  of  puritans  lately 
arisen,  so  called  from  their  profession  to 
live  by  rules  and  in  constant  method. 

Metho'ught,  the  preterite  of  methinks. 
See  Methinks  and  Meseems.  I 
thought ;  it  appeared  to  me.  I  know 
not  that  any  author  has  wzwecmerf,  though 
it  is  more  grammatical,  and  deduced 
analogically  from  meseems. 

Metliouxht,  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away, 
And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey.  Shakesp. 

Since  I  sought 
By  pray'r  th'  offended  deity  t'  appease; 
Kneel'd,  and  before  him  humbled  all  my  heart, 
Melhought,  I  saw  him  placable,  and  mild. 
Bending  his  ear :  persuasion  in  me  grew 
That  I  was  heard  with  favour  ;  peace  return'd 
Home  to  my  breast ;  and  to  my  memory 
His  promise, "  That  thy  seed  shall  bruise  our  foe." 

Milton. 

In  these 

I  found  not  what,  methought,  I  wanted  still.  Milt. 

Methought  I  stood  on  a  wide  river's  bank. 
Which  I  must  needs  o'erpass,  but  knew  not  how. 

Dryden. 

Metony'mical.  adj.  [from  metonymy.'] 
Put  by  metonymy  for  something  else. 

Metony'mically.  adv.  [h-om  met onym- 
ical.]    By  metonymy  ;  not  literally. 

The  disposition  of  the  coloured  body,  as  that 
modifies  the  light,  may  be  called  by  the  name  of  a 
colour  metonymically,  or  efliciently  ;  that  is,  in  re- 
gard of  its  turning  the  liglit  that  rebounds  from 
it,  or  passes  through  it,  into  this  or  that  particular 
colour.  Boyle. 
METO'NYMY.  «.  s.  [metonymie,  Fr. 
(jLilmvi/fio..]  A  rhetorical  figure,  by  which 
one  word  is  put  for  another,  as  the  mat- 
ter for  the  materiate ;  he  died  hy  steel, 
that  is,  by  a  sword. 

They  differ  only  as  cause  and  effect,  which,  by 
a  metonymy  usual  in  all  sorts  of  authors,  are  fre- 
quently put  one  for  another.  Tillotson. 

Metopo'scopy.  71.  s.  [metoposeopie,  Fr. 
jxerumf  and  ay-tirra.]  The  study  of  phy- 
siognomy; the  art  of  knowing  the  cha- 
racters of  men  by  the  countenance. 

ME'TRE.  n.  s.  \_metrum,  Lat.  ^£t§o».] 
Speech  confined  to  a  certain  number  and 
harmonick  disposition  of  syllables ; 
verse;  measure;  numbers.  ' 
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tor  the  metre  sake,  some  words  be  driven  awry 
which  require  a  straighter  placing  in  plain  prose. 

Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

Abuse  the  city's  best  good  men  in  metre, 
To  laugh  at  lords.  Pope, 

Me'trical.  adj.  [metricus,  Lat.  metrique, 
-Fr.] 

1 ,  Pertaining  to  metre  or  numbers. 

2.  Consisting  of  verses:  as,  me^ricaZ  pre- 
cepts. 

MtTROTOLIS.  n.  s.  [metropolis,  Lat 
metropole,  Fr.  ^«)td^  and  <BroM;.]  The 
mother  city ;  the  chief  city  of  any  coun 
try  or  district. 

His  eye  discovers  unaware  , 
The  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land. 
First  seen  :  or  some  renown'd  metropolis, 
With  glist'ring  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn'd. 

Miltm. 

Redue'd  in  careful  watch 
Hound  their  metropolis.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

We  stopped  at  Pavia,  that  was  once  the  metro- 
polis of  a  kingdom,  but  at  presents  poor  town. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

Metropo'litan.  n.  s.  [metropolitanus, 
Lat.]  A  bishop  of  the  mother  church  ; 
an  archbishop. 

He  was  promoted  to  Canterbury  upon  the  death 
of  Dr.  Bancroft,  thatmetr«poiitan,  who  understood 
the  church  excellently,  and  countenanced  men  of 
the  greatest  parts  in  learning.  Clarendon 

Metropo'litan.  adj.  Belonging  to  a 
metropolis. 

Their  patriarch,  of  a  covetous  desire  to  enrich 
himself,  had  forborn  to  institute  metropolitan  bi- 
shops. Raleigh. 

Metropoli'tical.  adj.  [from  metropo- 
lis.]   Chief  or  principal  of  cities. 

He  fearing  the  power  of  the  Christians  was  gone 
as  far  as  Gratia,  the  metropolitical  city  of  Stiria. 

Knolles 

METTLE,  n.s.  [corrupted  from  metal, 
but  commonly  written  so  when  the  me 
taphorical  sense  is  used.] 

1.  Spirit ;  spriteliness  ;  courage. 
What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be 

He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school. 

Shakesp. 

I  had  rather  go  with  sir  priest  than  sir  knight : 
1  care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  ray  mettle. 

Shak.  Twelfth  Night. 

Upon  this  heaviness  of  the  king's  forces,  inter- 
preted to  be  fear  and  want  of  mettle,  divers  re- 
sorted to  the  seditious.      Hay  ward's  Ed  ward  Yl. 

He  had  given  so  frequent  testimony  of  signal 
courage  in  several  actions,  that  his  mettle  was  never 
suspected.  Clarendon. 

'Tis  more  to  guide  than  spur  the  muse's  steed. 
Restrain  his  fury,  than  provoke  his  speed  ; 
Tlie  winged  courser,  like  a  gen'rous  horse. 
Shows  most  true  mettle  when  you  check  his  course. 

Pope. 

2.  Substance :  this  at  least  should  be  me- 
tal. 

Oh  thou  !  whose  self-same  mettle. 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puft. 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue.  Shak. 

Mettled,  adj.  [from  mettle.]  Sprite- 
ly  ;  courageous ;  full  of  ardour ;  full  of 
fire. 

Such  a  light  and  metall'd  dance 
Saw  you  never.  Ben  Jonson. 

Nor  would  you  find  it  easy  to  compose  -j 
Tlie  mettled  steeds,  when  from  their  nostrils  flows  J. 
The  scorching  fire  that  in  their  entrails  glows.  J 

Addison. 

ME'ttlesome.  adj.  [from  mettle.]  Sprite- 
ly  ;  lively  ;  gay ;  brisk ;  airy ;  fiery ;  cou- 
rageous. 

Their  force  differs  from  true  spirit,  as  much  as 
a  vicious  from  a  mettlesome  horse.  Tatlcr. 
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Me'ttlesomely.  adv.  [frommettlesome.J 

With  spriteliness. 
Mkw.  n.  s.  [mue,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  cage  ;  an  inclosure ;  a  place  where 
any  thing  is  confined. 

Forth-coming  from  her  darksorne  mew, 
Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hew.  Spens. 
There  then  she  does  transform  to  monstrous 
hues. 

And  horribly  mis-shapes  with  ugly  sights, 
Captiv'd  eternally  in  iron  mews. 
And  darksome  dens,  where  Titan  his  face  never 
shews.  Spenser. 
Her  lofty  hand  would  of  itself  refuse 
To  touch  the  dainty  needle  or  nice  thread. 
She  hated  chambers,  closets,  secret  mews. 
And  in  broad  fields  preserv'd  her  maidenhead., 

Fairfax. 

2.  [Msep,  Sax.]    A  sea-fowl. 

_  Among  the  first  sort  we  reckon  coots,  sander- 
lings,  and  mewes.  Carew. 

The  vessel  sticks,  and  shews  her  open'd  side. 
And  on  her  shattet'd  mast  the  mews  in  triumph 
ride.  Dryden. 
To  Mew.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  shut  up;  to  confine;  to  imprison; 
to  inclose. 

He  in  dark  corners  mew'd, 
Mutter'd  of  matters  as  their  books  them  shew'd. 

Htibberd. 

Why  should  your  fears,  which,  as  they  say,  at- 
tend 

The  steps  of  wrong,  then  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman.  Shakesp.  King  John. 

Fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires  ; 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood. 
Whether  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice. 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun  ; 
For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd. 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life, 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold,  fruitless  moon. 

Shakesp. 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mew'd. 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty.  Shakesp. 

Feign  them  sick. 
Close  mew'd  in  their  sedans,  for  fear  of  air. 

Dryden's  Juvenal. 
It  is  not  possible  to  keep  a  young  gentleman 
from  vice  by  a  total  ignorance  of  it,  unless  you 
will  all  his  life  meio  him  up  in  a  closet,  and  never 
let  him  go  into  company.  Locke. 

2.  To  shed  the  feathers.  It  is,  I  believe, 
used  in  this  sense,  because  birds  are,  by 
close  confinement,  brought  to  shed  their 
feathers. 

I  should  discourse  of  hawks,  and  then  treat  of 
their  ayries,  mewings.  Casting,  and  renovation  ot 
their  feathers.  Walton. 

The  sun  hath  mew'd  his  beams  from  off  his  lamp, 
And  majesty  defac'd  the  royal  stamp.  Claveland, 

Nine  times  the  moon  hath  meui'd  her  horns,  at 
length 

With  travel  weary,  unsupply'd  with  strength, 
And  with  the  burden  of  her  womb  opprest, 
Sabean  fields  afford  her  needful  rest.  Dryden. 

3.  [Miauler,  Fr.]    To  cry  as  a  cat. 
Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may. 

The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his  day.  Shak. 

They  are  not  iraproveable  beyond  their  own  ge- 
nius :  a  dog  will  never  learn  to  mew,  nor  a  cat  to 
bark.  Grew.. 

To  Mevv^l.  v.  n.  [miauler,  Fr.]  To  squall 
as  a  child. 

The  infant 

Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms.  Shakesp. 
Meze'reon.  n.  s.    A  species  of  spurge 
lawrel. 

Mezereon  is  common  in  our  gardens,  and  on  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenean  mountains  :  every  part  of  this  , 
shrub  is  acrid  and  pungent,  and  inflames  the 
mouth  and  throat.  Hill. 

ME'ZZOTINTO.  n.s.  [Ital.]  A  kind 
of  graving,  so  named  as  nearly  resem- 
bling paint,  the  word  importing  half 
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painted :  It  is  done  by  beating  the  whole 
into  asperity  with  a  hammer,  and  then 
nibbing  it  with  a  stone  to  the  resem 
blance  intended. 
Meynt.  adv.  Mingled.  Obsolete. 
Tlie  saltMedway,  that  trickling  streams 
Adown  tlie  dales  of  Kent, 

Till  with  the  elder  brotlier  Thames 
His  brackish  waves  be  meynt.  Spenser's  Past. 
Mi'asm.  n.s.  [from  litaUu,  inquino  to  in 
feet.]  Such  particles  or  atoms  as  are 
supposed  to  arise  from  distenjpered,  pu 
trefying,  or  poisonous  bodies,  and  to  ef- 
fect people  at  a  distance. 

The  plague  is  a  malignant  fever,  caused  through 
pestilential  miasms  insinuating  into  the  humoral 
and  consistent  parts  of  the  body.  Harvey  on  Cons. 
VI ICE,  the  plural  of  mouse. 

Mice  that  raar  the  land.  1  Sam.  vi,  H. 

Micha'elmass.  n.s.  [Michael  and  mass.] 
The  feast  of  the  archangel  Michael,  ce- 
lebrated on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Septem- 
ber. 

They  compounded  to  furnish  ten  oxen  after 
Michaelmas  for  thirty  pounds  price.  Carew. 

^0  MICHE.  V.  n.  To  be  secret  or  co- 
vered ;  to  lie  hid.  Hammer. 

Marry  this  is  miching  malicho ;  it  means  mis 
chief.  Shakesp, 

li'CHER.  n.  s.  [from  miche.']  A  lazy  loi- 
terer, who  skulks  about  in  corners  and 
by-places,  and  keeps  out  of  sight ;  ; 
hedge-creeper. 

Mich  or  mick  is  still  retained  in  the  cant  Ian 
guage  for  an  indolent,  lazy  fellow.  It  is  used  in 
the  western  count  ies  fof  a  truant  boy. 

How  tenderly  her  tender  hands  between 
111  ivory  cage  she  did  the  micher  bind.  Sidney. 

Shall  the  blessed  son  of  heav'n  prove  a  micher, 
and  eat  blackberries  ?  a  question  nst  to  be  asked. 
Shall  the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief,  and  take 
purses  ?  a  question  to  be  asked.  Shakesp. 

Ii'CKLE.  adj.  [micel,  Sax.]  Much ; 
great.  Obsolete.  In  Scotland  it  is  pro- 
nounced muckle. 

This  reade  is  rife  that  oftentime 
Great  cumbers  fall  uiisoft : 
In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast. 

The  trode  is  not  so  tickle, 
And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  haste, 

Vet  is  his  miss  not  mickle.     Spenser's  Pastorals. 

Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle.  Camden's  Remains. 

If  I  to-day  don't  die  with  Frenchmen's  rage. 
To-morrow  I  shall  die  with  mickle  age.  Shakesp. 

O,  mickle  is  the  pow'rful  grace,  that  lies 
In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities. 

Shakesp. 

All  this  tract  that  fronts  the  falling  sun, 
A  noble  peer,  of  mickle  trust  and  power. 
Has  in  his  charge.  Milton. 

IiCROCo'sM,  n.  s.  [^ixp©-  and  Koa-fA,©-.] 
The  little  world.  Man  is  so  called  as 
being  imagined,  by  some  fanciful  philo- 
sophers, to  have  in  him  something  ana- 
logous to  the  four  elements. 

You  see  this  in  the  map  of  my  microcosm.  Shuk. 

She  to  whom  this  world  must  itself  refer. 
As  suburbs,  or  the  microcosm  of  her ; 
She,  she  is  dead  ;  she's  dead,  when  thou  know'st 
this. 

Thou  know'st  how  lame  a  creeple  this  world  is. 

Donne. 

As  ill  this  our  microcosm,  t^e  heart 
Heat,  spirit,  motion  gives  to  every  part, 
So  Rome's  victorious  influence  did  disperse 
All  her  own  virtues  through  the  universe. Dc«/inm 

Philosophers  say,  that  man  is  a  microcosm,  or 
little  world,  resembling  in  miniature  every  part  of 
the  great ;  and  the  body  natural  may  be  compared 
-to  the  body  politick.  -  Swift. 
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Mi'CROGRAPHY.  n.  S.  [/*ixpo?and  yp<»f4;.] 
The  description  of  the  parts  of  such 
very  small  objects  as  are  discernible  on 
ly  with  a  microscope. 

The  honey  bag  is  the  stomach,  which  they  al 
ways  fill  to  satisfy  and  to  spare,  vomiting  up  tin 
greater  part  of  the  honey  to  be  kept  against  win 
ter  ;  a  curious  description  and  figure  of  the  sting 
see  in  Mr.  Hook's  micrography.   Grew's  MuscEum. 

MI  CROSCOPE,  n.  s.  [ji^i^p^  and  a-Ko-ricj 
microscope,  Fr.]   An  optick  instrument, 
contrived  various  ways  to  give  to  the 
eye  a  large  appearance  of  many  objects 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  seen 

If  the  eye  were  so  acute  as  to  rival  the  fine 
microscopes,  and  to  discern  the  smallest  hair  upon 
the  leg  of  a  gnat,  it  would  be  a  curse,  and  not 
blessing  to  us  ;  it  would  make  all  things  appear 
rugged  and  deformed ;  the  most  finely  polished 
crystal  would  be  uneven  and  rough  ;  tne  sight  of 
our  own  selves  would  affright  us  ;  the  smoothest 
skin  would  he  beset  all  over  with  ragged  scales 
and  bristly  hairs.  Bentley, 

The  critick  eye,  that  microscope  of  wit. 
Sees  hairs  and  pores,  examines  bit  by  bit.  Dunciad, 
Micro'meter.  n.  s.  [(lAixp®-  and  ^/rpoi' 
micrometre,  Fr.]    An  instrument  contri 
ved  to  measure  small  spaces. 
MiCROSco'piCAL.  7  adj.   [from  micros 
MicRosco'piCK.  3  cope.} 

1 .  Made  by  a  microscope. 
Make  microscopical  observations  of  the  figure 

and  bulk  of  the  constituent  parts  of  all  fluids. 

Arhuthnot  and  Pope 

2.  Assisted  by  a  microscope. 
Evading  even  the  microscopic  eye  I 

Full  nature  swarms  with  life.    Thomson's  Summer. 

3.  Resembling  a  microscope. 
Why  has  not  man  a  microscopick  eye  ? 

For  this  plain  reason,  Man  is  not  a  fly  : 
Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  opticks  giv'n, 
T'  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heav'n  ? 

Pope 

Mid.  adj.  [contracted  from  middle,  or 
derived  from  mid,  Dut.] 

1.  Middle;  equally  between  two  extremes. 
No  more  the  mounting  larks,  while  Daphne 

sings. 

Shall,  lifting  in  mid  air,  suspend  their  wings.  Pope. 

Ere  the  mid  hour  of  night,  from  tent  to  tent, 
Unweary'd,  through  the  numerous  host  he  past. 

Rowe. 

2.  It  is  much  used  in  composition. 
Mid-course,    n.  s.  [mid  and  course.] 

Middle  of  the  way. 

Why  in  the  East 
Darkness  ere  day's  mid-course  ?  and  morning  light. 
More  orient  in  yon  western  cloud,  that  draws 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white.  Milton. 

MiD-DAY<  adj.   [mid  and  day.]  Meri- 
dional, being  at  noon. 

Who  shoots  at  the  mid-day  sun,  though  he  be 
sure  he  shall  never  hit  the  mark,  yet  as  sure  he  is 
he  shall  shoot  higher  than  he  who  aims  but  al  a 
bush.  Sidney. 

His  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  awful  fire. 
More  dazzled  and  drove  back  his  enemies. 
Than  mid-day  sun  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 

Shakesp. 

Did  he  not  lead  you  through  the  mid-day  sun. 
And  clouds  of  dust  ?  Did  not  his  temples  glow 
In  the  same  sultry  winds  and  scorching  heats  ? 

Addison. 

MiD-DAY.  n.  s.    Noon ;  meridian. 

Who  have  before,  or  shall  write  after  thee, 
Their  works,  though  toughly  laboured,  will  be 
Like  infancy  or  ajie  to  man's  firm  stay, 
Or  early  or  late  twilights  to  mid-day.  Donne. 
Mi'ddest.  superl.  of  mid,  middest,  midst. 
Yet  the  stout  fairy  'mongst  the  middest  crowd. 
Thought  all  their  glory  vain  in  knightly  view. 

Spenxr, 
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Mi'ddle.  adj.  [mibble.  Sax.] 
" .  Equally  distant  from  the  two  extremes- 

The  lowest  virtues  draw  praise  from  the  com- 
mon people  ;  the  middle  virtues  work  in  them  as- 
tonishment; but  of  the  highest  virtues  they  have 
no  sense.  Bacon's  Essays. 

A  middle  station  of  life,  within  reach  of  those 
conveniences  which  the  lower  orders  of  mankind 
must  necessarily  want,  and  yet  without  embarrass- 
ment of  greatness.  Rotrers. 

To  deliver  all  his  fleet  to  the  Romans,  except 
ten  middle-sized  brigantines.    Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

I  like  people  of  middle  understanding  and  middle 
rank.  Swiji. 
.  Intermediate ;  intervening. 

Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends. 

Davies. 

Middle  finger ;  the  long  finger. 

You  first  introduce  the  middle  finger  of  the  left- 
hand.  Sharp. 

Mi'ddle,  w.  s. 

I .  Part  equally  distant  from  two  extremi- 
ties ;  the  part  remote  from  the  verge. 

There  come  people  down  by  the  middle  of  the 
land.  Judges. 

With  roof  so  low  that  under  it 
They  never  stand,  but  lie  or  sit ; 
And  yet  so  foul,  that  whoso  is  in, 
Is  to  the  middle  leg  in  prison.  Hudibras. 
.  The  time  that  passes,  or  events  that 
happen,  between  the  beginning  and  end 
The  causes  and  designs  of  an  action  are  the  be- 
ginning ;  the  effects  of  these  causes  and  the  diffi- 
culties met  with  in  the  execution  of  these  designs, 
are  the  middle  ;  and  the  unravelling  and  resolution 
of  these  difficulties  are  the  end.  Dryden 

Middle-aged.  adj.  [middle  and  age.] 
Placed  about  tlie  middle  of  life. 

A  middle-aged  man,  that  was  half  grey,  half 
brown,  took  a  fancy  to  marry  two  wives. 

L'Estrange. 

The  middle-aged  support  fasting  the  best,  be- 
cause of  the  oily  parts  abounding  in  the  blood. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
I  found  you  a  very  young  man,  and  left  you  a 
middle-aged  one  :  you  knew  me  a.  middle-aged  man, 
and  now  I  am  an  old  one.^  Swiji, 

Mi'ddlemost.  adj.  [from  middle.]  Be- 
ing in  the  middle. 

Why  have  not  some  beasts  more  than  four  feet, 
suppose  six,  and  the  middlemost  shorter  than  the 
rest  ?  _  More. 

The  outmost  fringe  vanished  first,  and  the  mid- 
dlemost next,  and  the  innermost  last.Nevilon's  Opt, 
The  outward  stars,  with  their  systems  of  planets, 
must  necessarily  have  descended  towards  the  mid- 
dlemost system  of  the  universe,  whither  all  would 
be  most  strongly  attracted  from  all  parts  of  a  finite 
space.  Bentley' s  Sermons. 

Middling,  adj.  [frommiddle.] 
.  Of  middle  rank  ;  of  condition  equally 
remote  from  high  and  low. 

A  middling  sort  of  a  man,  left  well  enough  to 
pass  by  his  father, could  never  think  he  had  enough 
so  long  as  any  man  had  more.  L'Estrange's  Fables. 

Of  moderate  size ;  having  moderate 
qualities  of  any  kind. 

The  bigness  sf  a  church  ought  to  be  no  greater 
than  that  unto  which  the  voice  of  a  preacher  of 
middling  lungs  will  easily  extend.  Graunt. 

Longmus  preferred  the  sublime  genius  that 
sometimes  errs,  to  the  middling  or  indifferent  one, 
which  makes  few  faults,  but  seldom  rises  to  any 
excellence.  Dryden. 

Mi'dland.  adj.  [viid and  land.] 

That  which  is  remote  from  the  coast. 

The  same  name  is  given  to  the  inlanders,  or 
midland  inhabitants  of  tliis  island,  by  Caesar. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Er. 
The  midland  towns  abounding  in  ivealth,  shews 
that  her  riches  are  intern  and  domestick.  liowel. 
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The  various  dialects  of  the  English  in  the  Nortli 
and  West,  render  their  expressions  many  times 
unintelligible  to  the  otlier,  uiid  bolli  scarce  intelli- 
gible to  the  midland.  Hale. 

2.  In  the  midst  of  the  land;  mediterra- 
nean. 

There  was  the  Plymouth  squadron  now  come  in, 
Which  twice  on  Biscay's  working  bay  had  been, 
And  on  the  midland  sea  the  French  had  aw'd. 

Dryden 

MiDGE.  w.  s.  [mieje,  Sax.]    A  gnat. 
Mid-heaven,  n.  s.  [mid  and  heaven.] 
The  middle  of  the  sky. 

But  the  hot  hell  that  always  in  him  burns. 
Though  in  mid-heaven,  soon  ended  his  delight. 

Milton. 

Mi'dleg.  n.s.  [mid  and  leg.]  Middle  of 
the  leg. 

He  had  fifty  attendants,  young  men  all,  in  white 
satten,  loose  coats  to  the  midleg,  and  stockings  of 
white  silk.  Bacon. 

Mi'dmost.  adj.  [from  mid,  or  contracted 
from  middlemost :  this  is  one  of  the 
words  which  have  not  a  comparative, 
though  they  seem  to  have  a  superlative 
degree.]    The  middle. 

Now  van  to  van  the  foremost  squadrons  meet. 
The  midmost  battles  hasting  up  behind.  Dryden. 

Hear  himself  repine 
At  fate's  unequal  laws  ;  and  at  the  clue. 
Which,  merciless  in  length,  the  midmost  sister 
drew.  Dryden. 
What  duliiess  dropt  among  her  sons  imprest, 
Like  motion,  from  one  circle  to  the  rest  : 
So  from  the  midmost  the  nutation  spreads 
Round,  and  more  round  o'er  all  the  sea  of  heads. 

Pope. 

Mi'dnight.  n.  s.  [mid  and  night.  Mil- 
ton seems  to  have  accented  this  last  syl- 
lable.] The  noon  of  night ;  the  depth 
of  night ;  twelve  at  night. 

To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to  bed  then, 
is  early  ;  so  that  to  go  to  bed  after  midnight,  is  to 
go  betimes.  Shakesp. 

By  night  lie  fled,  and  at  midtiight  retum'd 
From  compassing  the  earth  ;  cautious  of  day. 

Milton. 

After  this  time  came  on  the  midnight  of  the 
church,  wherein  the  very  names  of  the  councils 
were  forgotten,  and  men  did  only  dream  of  what 
had  past.  _  Stilling  fleet. 

In  all  that  dark  midnight  of  popery  there  were 
still  some  gleams  of  light,  some  witnesses  that 
arose  to  give  testimony  to  the  truth.  Atterbiiry. 

They  can  tell  what  altitude  the  dog-star  had  at 
midnight  or  raidnoon  in  Rome  when  Julius  Caesar 
was  slain.  Watts. 

Mi'dnight.  adj.  Being  in  the  middle 
of  the  night. 

How  now,  you  secret,  black  and  midnight  hags  ? 
W  hat  is't  you  do  ?  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

1  hope  my  midnight  studies,  to  make  our  coun- 
tries flourish  in  mysterious  and  beneficent  arts, 
have  not  ungratefully  affected  your  intellects. 

Bacon. 

Some  solitary  cloister  will  I  chuse. 
Coarse  my  attire,  and  short  shall  be  my  sleep. 
Broke  by  the  melancholy  midnighi  bell.  Dryden. 

Mi'driff.  .w.  [mibhpipe,  Sax.]  The 
diaphragm 

The  mi j?-;^" divides  the  trunk  of  the  body  into 
two  cavities  ;  the  thorax  and  abdomen  :  it  is  com- 
posed of  two  muscles  :  the  first  and  superior  of 
these  aiises  from  the  sternum,  and  the  ends  of 
the  last  ribs  on  each  side.  The  second  and  infe- 
rior muscle  comes  from  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins 
by  two  productions,  of  which  that  on  the  right 
side  comes  from  the  fir^t,  second,  and  third  verte- 
br;E  of  the  loins  -.  that  on  the  left  side  is  somewhat 
shorter;  and  both  these  productions  join  and 
m^e  the  lower  part  of  the  midriff.  Quincy. 
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Whereat  he  inly  rag'd,  and  as  they  talk'd. 
Smote  him  into  the  m!<iri/f  with  a  stone 
That  beat  out  life.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

In  the  gullet,  where  it  perforatetli  the  midriff 
the  carneous  fibres  of  that  muscular  part  are  in- 
flected. Ray. 

Mid-sea.  n.s.  [mid  and  sea.]  The  Me 
diterranean  sea. 

Our  Tyrrhene  Pharos,  that  the  mid-sea  meets 
With  its  embrace,  and  leaves  the  land  behind. 

Dryden. 

Mi'dshipman.  w.  s.  [from  mid,  ship,  and 
man.] 

Midshipmen  are  oflicers  aboard  a  ship,  whose 
station  is  some  on  the  quarter-deck,  others  on  the 

f)oop.  Their  business  is  to  mind  the  braces,  to 
ook  out,  and  to  give  about  the  woid  of  command 
from  the  captain  and  other  superior  officers  :  they 
also  assist  on  all  occasions,  both  in  sailing  the 
sliip,  and  in  storing  and  rummaging  the  hold. 

Harris, 

Midst,  n.s.  Middle. 

All  is  well  when  nothing  pleases  but  God,  being 
thankful  in  the  midst  of  his  aftlictioiis.  Tayk 

Arise,  ye  subtle  spirits,  that  can  spy 
When  love  is  enter'd  in  a  female's  eye  ; 
You  that  can  read  it  in  the  midst  of  doubt. 
And  in  the  midst  of  frowns  can  find  it  out.  Dryd 

Midst,  adj.  [contracted  from  middest, 
the  superlative  of  mid,]  Midmost ;  be 
ing  in  the  middle. 

On  earth  join  all  yc  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,  Him  last.  Him  midst,  and  without  end 

Milton. 

In  the  Slighted  Maid,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
first  act  but  what  might  have  been  said  or  done 
in  the  fifth ;  nor  any  thing  in  the  midst  whici 
might  not  have  been  placed  in  the  begirming. 

Dryden. 

Midstre'am.    n.  s.    [mid  and  stream.' 

Middle  of  the  stream. 

The  midstream' s\\\s  ;  I  creeping  by  the  side. 
And  shoulder'd  off  by  his  impetuous  tide.  Dryd, 

Mi'dsummer.  n.  s.  [inid  and  summer.] 
The  summer  solstice,  reckoned  to  fall 
on  June  the  twenty-first. 

However  orthodox  my  sentiments  relating  to 
publick  aff'airs  may  be  while  1  am  now  writing, 
they  may  become  criminal  enough  to  bring  me 
into  trouble  before  Midsummer.  Smji. 

At  eve  last  Midsummer  no  sleep  1  sought. 

Gay's  Pastorals. 

Mi'dway.  n.  s.  [mid  and  ivai/.]  The 
part  of  the  way  equally  distant  from  the 
beginning  and  end. 

Nomidway  'twixt  these  extremes  at  all.  Shak. 

He  were  an  excellent  man  that  were  made  in 
the  mirf tmt/ between  him  and  Benedict :  the  one 
is  too  like  an  image,  and  says  nothing  ;  and  the 
other  too  like  my  lady's  eldest  son,  evermore  tat- 
tling. Shakesp.  Muchadoabont  Nothing. 

Pity  and  shame  I  that  they,  who  to  live  well 
Stood  so  fair,  should  turn  aside  to  tread 
Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  midway  faint !  Milton. 

The  hare  laid  himself  down  about  midway,  and 
took  a  nap  ;  for  1  can  fetch  up  the  tortoise  when 
I  please.  L'Estrange, 

How  didst  thou  arrive  at  this  place  of  darkness, 
when  so  many  rivers  of  the  ocean  lie  in  the  mid- 
way. Broome. 

Mi'dway.  adv.  Being  in  the  middle 
between  two  places. 

How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  I 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air. 
Shew  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.  Shakesp. 

Mi'dway.  adj.  In  the  middle  of  the  pas- 
sage. 

Witli  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look, 
She  met  his  glance  midway.  Dryd.  Boccace. 
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MI'DWIFE.  n.  s.  [This  is  derived,  both 
by  Skinner  and  Junius,  from  mib  or 
meed  a  reward,  and  pip.  Sax.]  A  wo- 
man who  assists  women  in  childbirth. 

When  man  doth  die,  our  body,  as  the  womb, 
And  as  a  midwife,  death  directs  it  home.  Donne. 

Without  a  midwife  these  their  throws  sustain, 
And  bowing,  bring  their  issue  forth  with  pain. 

Sandys, 

There  saw  I  how  the  secret  felon  wrought,  j 
And  treason  lab'riiig  in  the  traitor's  thought,  f 
And  midwife  time  the  ripeu'd  plot  to  murder  f 
brought.  Dryd. ' 

I  had  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation  of  brother! 
between  them,  as  if  I  had  all  the  skill  of  a  mid- 
wife. Locke. 

But  no  man,  sure!  e'ei  left  his  house 
And  saddl'd  ball  with  thoughts  so  wild. 

To  bring  a  midwife  to  his  spouse, 
Before  he  knew  she  was  with  child.         '  Prim, 

Mi'dwifery.  n.  s.  [fvom  midwife.] 

1 .  Assistance  given  at  childbirth. 

2.  Trade  of  a  midwife. 

3.  Act  of  production  ;  help  to  production; 

co-operation  in  production. 

So  hasty  fruits,  and  too  ambitious  flow'rs, 
Scorning  the  midwifry  of  rip'ning  show'rs. 
In  spight  of  frosts,  spring  forth  tli'  unwilling  earth. 

Stepney. 

There  was  never  any  thing  propounded  for  pub- 
lick  good,  that  did  not  meet  with  opposition ; 
arising  from  the  humour  of  such  a',  would  have 
nothing  brought  into  the  world  but  by  their  own 
midwifry.  Child's  Discourse  on  Trade. 

Mi'dwinter.  n.  s.  [mid  and  winter.] 
The  winter  solstice;  December  the 
twenty-first. 

Begin  when  the  slow  waggoner  descends. 
Nor  cease  your  sowing  till  Midwinter  ends.  Dryd. 

Mien.  n.s.  [mine,  Fr.]  Air;  lookj 
manner. 

In  her  alone  that  owns  this  book  is  seen 
Clorinda's  spirit,  and  her  lofty  mien.  Wallet 

What  can  have  more  the  figure  and  mien  of 
ruin  than  craggs,  rocks,  and  cliff's?  Burnet 

One,  in  whom  an  outward  mien  appear'd. 
And  turn  superior  to  the  vulgar  herd.  Prim. 

What  winning  graces,  what  majestick  7nien., 
She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen. Pope 

Might,  the  preterite  of  mat/. 

Matters  of  such  consequence  sliould  be  in  plaii 
words,  as  little  liable  as  might  be  to  doubt, Locte 

Might,  n.  s.   [migjjt,  Sax.]  Power 
strength ;  force. 

What  so  strong, 
But  wanting  rest,  will  also  want  of  might.  Spcnstf 

Quoth  she,  great  grief  will  not  be  told. 
And  can  more  easily  be  thought  than  said  ; 

Right  so,  quoth  he,  but  he  that  never  would, 
Could  never  ;  will  to  might  gives  greatest  aid 


An  oath  of  mickle  might.  Shak.  Henry  Vi 

Wherefore  should  not  strength  and  might 
There  fail,  where  virtue  fails.     Milton's  Par,  Lost 

Might  and  main.    Utmost  force ;  high: 
est  degree  of  strength. 
With  might  and  main  they  chac'd  the  murd'roui 
fox,  ' 
With  brazen  trumpets  and  inflated  box.  .Dryden, 
This  privilege  the  clergy  in  England  formerly 
contended  for  with  all  might  and  main.  Aylifft: 

Mi'ghtily.  adv.  [from  mighty.] 

I .  With  great  power ;  powerfully ;  t 
caciously ;  forcibly. 

With  whom  ordinary  means  will  prevail,  surely 
the  power  of  the  word  of  God,  even  without  the 
help  of  interpreters,  in  God's  church  worketh 
mightily,  not  unto  their  confirmation  alone  which 
are  converted,  but  also  to  their  conversion  which 
are  not.  Hooher, 
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Vehemently ;  vigorously ;  violently. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law,  strive  mightiltf,  but 
eat  and  drink  as  friends.  Shakesp. 

J.  In  a  great  degree  ;  very  much.  This 
is  a  sense  scarcely  to  be  admitted  but  in 
low  language. 
Therein tliou  wrong'st  thj  cliildren  mightiltf. 

Shakes]) 

There's  ne'er  a  one  of  you  but  trusts  a  knave, 
That  mightily  deceives  you.  Shakesp. 

An  ass  and  an  ape  conferring  on  grievances : 
the  ass  complained  mig^fi/j)  for  want  of  horns,  and 
the  ape  for  want  of  a  tail.  L'Estrange. 

These  happening  nearer  home  made  so  lasting 
impressions  upon  their  minds,  that  the  tradition 
of  the  old  deluge  was  m!g/itz7y  obscured,  and  the 
circumstances  of  it  interwoven  and  confounded 
with  those  of  these  later  deluges.  Woodward. 

I  was  mightily  pleased  with  a  story  applicable 
to  this  piece  of  philosophy.  Spectator. 

VIi'ghtiness.  n.  s.  [from  mighty. '\  Pow- 
er ;  greatness  ;  height  of  dignity. 

Think  you  see  them  great. 
And  follow'd  with  gen'ral  throng  and  sweat 
Of  thousand  friends  ;  then  in  a  moment  see. 
How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery.  Shakesp. 
Will't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your 
hands  ?  Shakesp. 

VIi'ghty.  adj.  [from  might.^ 

1.  Strong;  valiant. 

The  shield  of  tlie  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away. 

Samiiel. 

He  is  wise  in  lieart,  and  mighty  in  strength.  Job. 
Amazement  seiz'd 
The  rebel  thrones,  but  greater  rage  to  see 
Thus  foii'd  their  mightiest.  Milton. 

2.  Pow^erful ;  having  great  command. 
Nimrod  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth. 

Genesis. 

The  Creator,  calling  forth  by  name 
His  mighty  angels,  gave  them  several  charge. 

Milton. 

?.  Powerful  by  influence. 

Jove  left  the  blissful  realms  above. 
Such  is  the  pow'r  of  mighty  love.  Dryden. 

i.  Great  in  number. 

He  from  him  will  raise 
i  A  mighty  nation.  Milton. 
The  dire  event 
Hath  lost  us  heav'n,  and  all  this  mighty  host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low.  Milton. 

b.  Strong  in  corporeal    or  intellectual 
power. 

Woe  to  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine. 

Isaiah. 

Thou  fall'st  where  many  mightier  have  been 
slain.  Broome. 

6.  Impetuous  ;  violent. 

A  rushing  like  the  rushing  of  mighty  waters. 

Isaiah. 

Intreat  the  Lord,  for  it  is  enough,  that  there 
be  no  more  mighty  thunderings  and  hail.  Exodiu. 

7.  Vast;  enormous;  bulky. 

They  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters.  Exodus. 
Giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise.  Milt. 

8.  Excellent ;  of  superiour  eminence. 

Lydiate  excell'd  the  mighty  Scaliger  and  Selden. 

Eachard. 

The  mighty  master  smil'd.  Dryden. 

9.  Forcible ;  efficacious. 

Great  is  truth,  and  mighty  above  all  things. 

Esdras. 

10.  Expressing  or  implying  power. 

If  the  mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in 
thee  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  re- 
mained. Matthew. 

11.  Important;  momentous. 

I'll  sing  of  heroes  and  of  kings. 
In  mighty  numbers  mighty  things.  Cowley. 

12.  It  is  often  used  to  express  power,  bulk, 
or  extent,  in  a  sense  of  terror  or  censure. 
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There  arose  a  mightii  famine  in  the  land.  Luke. 
The  enemies  of  religion  are  but  brass  and  iron, 
their  mischiefs  mighty,  but  their  materials  mean. 

Delany. 

Mi  ghty,  adv.  In  a  great  degree.  Not 
to  be  used  but  in  very  low  language. 

Lord  of  his  new  hypothesis  he  reigns  ; 
He  reigns  :  How  loijg    Till  some  usurper  rise, 
And  he  too  mighty  thoughtful,  mighty  wise  : 
Studies  new  lines.  Prior. 

Migra  tion,  n.s.  [migratio.  migro,  Lat.] 

1.  Act  of  changing  residence ;  removal 
from  one  habitation  to  another. 

Aristotle  distinguisheth  their  times  of  genera- 
tion, latitancy,  and  migration,  sanity,  and  vena- 
tion. Browns  Vulg.  Errours. 

2.  Change  of  place;  removal. 

Although  such  alterations,  transitions,  migra- 
tions of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  elevations  of 
new  islands,  had  actually  happened,  yet  these 
shells  could  never  have  been  reposed  thereby  in 
the  manner  we  find  theiu.Woodward's  Nat. History. 

Milch,  a^.  [from  milk.]    Giving  milk. 

Heme  doth,  at  still  of  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  ragged  horns  : 
And  then  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle. 
And  makes  milchkinn  yield  blood.  Shakesp. 

When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport, 
In  mincing  witli  his  sword  her  husliand's  lirabs, 
The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made. 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of 
heav'n.  Shakesp. 

The  best  mixtures  of  water  in  ponds  for  cattle, 
to  make  them  more  milch,  fatten,  or  keep  thera 
from  murrain,  may  be  chalk  and  nitre.  Bacon. 

Not  above  fifty-one  have  bsen  starved,  except- 
ing infants  at  nurse,  caused  rather  by  carelessness 
and  infirmity  of  the  milch  women.  Graunt. 

With  the  turneps  they  feed  sheep,  milch-covis, 
or  fatting  cattle.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

MILD.  adj.  [milb.  Sax.] 

1.  Kind  ;  tender  ;  good;  indulgent;  mer- 
ciful ;  compassionate ;  clement ;  soft ; 
not  severe ;  not  cruel. 

The  execution  of  justice  is  committed  to  his 
judges  which  is  the  severer  part;  but  the  milder 
part,  which  is  mercy,  is  wholly  left  in  the  king. 

Bacon's  Advice  to  Villiers. 

If  that  mild  and  gentle  God  thou  be. 
Who  dost  mankind  below  with  pity  see.  Dryden. 

It  teaches  us  to  adore  him  as  a  mild  and  merci- 
ful being,  of  infinite  love  to  his  creatures.  Rogers. 

2.  Soft ;  gentle  ;  not  violent. 

The  rosy  morn  resigns  her  light. 
And  milder  g\ory  to  the  noon.  Waller. 

Nothing  reserv'd  or  sullen  was  to  see, 
But  sweet  regards,  and  pk^asuig  sanctity  ; 
Mild  was  liis  accent,  and  his  actions  free.  Dryden. 

Sylvia's  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 
Moie  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day. 

Pope. 

The  folding  gates  difFus'd  a  silver  light. 
And  with  a  milder  gleam  refresh'd  the  s'lght.Addis. 

3.  Not  acrid;  not  corrosive;  not  acrimo- 
nious ;  demulcent ;  assuasive ;  mollify- 
ing; lenitive. 

Their  qualities  are  changed  by  rendering  them 
acrimonious  or  mild.  Irbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

4.  Not  sharp  ;  mellow ;  sweet ;  having  no 
mixture  of  acidity. 

The  Irish  were  transplanted  from  the  woods  and 
mountains  into  the  plains,  that,  like  fruit  trees, 
they  might  grow  the  milder,  and  bear  the  better 
and  sweeter  fruit.  Davies. 

Suppose  your  eyes  sent  equal  rays 
Upon  two  distant  pots  of  ale. 
Not  knowing  which  was  mild  or  stale.  Prior. 

Mi'ldew.  n.  s.  [milbeape,  Sax.] 

Mildew  is  a  disease  of  plants,  caused  by  a  dewy 
moisture  which  falls  nu  them,  and  continuing,  for 
want  of  the  sun's  heat,  to  draw  it  up,  by  its  acri- 
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mony  corrodes,  gnaws,  and  spoils  the  plant :  or, 
mildew  is  rather  a  concrete  substance,  which  ex- 
sudes  through  the  por.es  of  the  leaves.  What  the 
gardeners  commonly  call  mildew  is  an  insect, 
found  in  great  plenty,  preying  upon  this  exsuda- 
tion.  Others  say,  that  mildew  is  a  thick,  clammy 
vapour,  exhaled  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  from 
the  plants,  blossoms,  and  even  the  earth  itself, 
in  close,  still  weather,  where  there  is  neither  sun 
nor  wind.  Miller  thinks  the  true  cause  of  the 
mildew  appearing  most  upon  plants  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  East,  is  a  dry  temperature  in  the  air 
when  the  wind  blows  from  that  point,  which  stops 
the  pores  of  the  plants,  and  prevents  their  perspi- 
ration ;  whereby  the  juices  of  the  plants  are  con- 
creted upon  the  surface  of  their  leaves,  which  be- 
ing of  a  sweetish  nature,  insects  are  inticed  thereto. 

Hill. 

Down  fell  the  mildew  of  his  sugar'd  words. 

Fairfax, 

The  mildew  cometh  by  closeness  of  air;  and 
therefore  in  hills,  or  champaign  grounds,  it  seldom 
Cometh.       _  Bacon. 

Soon  blasting  mildews  blacken'd  all  the  grain. 

Dryden. 

To  Mi'ldew,  v.  a.  To  taint  with  mildew. 

Here  is  your  husband,  like  a  mildew'd  ear. 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

He  mildews  the  white  wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor 
creatures  of  the  earth.  Shakesp.  K.  Lear. 

Morals  snatch  from  Pktarch's  tatter'd  page, 
A  mildew'd  Bacon,  or  Stagyra's  sage.  Gaifs  Trivia. 

Mi'ldly.  adv.  [from  mild.] 

1 .  Tenderly ;  not  severely. 

Prince,  too  mildly  reigning, 
Cease  thy  sorrow  and  complaining.  Dryden. 

•2.  Gently  ;  not  violently. 

The  air  once  heated  niaketh  the  flame  burn 
more  mildly,  and  so  helpeth  tlie  continuance. 

Bacon's  Nat.  History. 

Mi'ldness.  n.  s.  [from  mild.] 

1 .  Gentleness ;  tenderness  ;  mercy  ;  cle- 
mency. 

This  milky  gentleness  and  course  of  yours  ; 
You  are  much  more  at  task  for  want  of  wisdom. 
Than  prais'd  for  harmful  miWjicss.  Shakesp. 

The  same  majestic  mi/i/ucss  held  its  place  ; 
Nor  lost  the  monarch  in  his  dying  face.  Urvden. 

1  saw  with  what  a  brow  you  brav'd  your  fate  ; 

Yet  with  what  mildness  bore  your  father's  hate. 

Dryden. 

His  probity  andmildness  shows. 
His  care  of  friends  and  scorn  of  foes.  Addison. 

2.  Contrariety  to  acrimony. 

Mile.  n.  s.  [tnille  passus,  Lat.]  The 
usual  measure  of  roads  in  England,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  yards, 
or  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet. 

We  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.  Shakesp. 

Within  this  three  mite  may  you  see  it  comina, 
A  moving  grove.  Shuk.  Macbeth. 

When  the  enemy  appeared,  the  foot  and  artil- 
lery were  four  miles  behind.  Clarendon. 

Millions  of  miles,  so  ra|.id  is  their  race, 
To  cheer  the  earth  they  in  few  moments  pass. 

Blackmore. 

Mi'lestone.  n.  s.  [mile  and  stoiie  ]  Stone 

set  to  mark  the  miles. 
Mi'lfoil.  n.  s.  [millefolium,  Lat.]  A 

plant,  the  same  with  yarrow. 

Milfoil  and  honey-suckles  pound. 
With  these  alluring  savours  strew  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

Mi'liary.  adj.  [milium,  Lat,  millet, 
miliaire,  Fr.]  Small ;  resembling  a  mil- 
let-seed. 

The  scarf-skin  is  composed  of  snuill  scales,  be- 
tween which  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  miliary 
glands  open.  Chcune. 
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Mi'liaey  fever.    A  fever  that  produces 

small  eruptions. 
MILICE.  n.  s.  [Fr.]     Standing  force. 
A  word  innovated  by  Temple,  but  un- 
vi'orthy  of  reception. 

Thftwo-aiid-twerHiethof  the  prince's  age  is  the 
time  assigned  by  their  constitutions  for  his  enter- 
ing upon  the  publick  charges  of  their  mi/ice. 

Temple. 

Mi'litant.  adj.  [militans,  Lat.  militante, 

1 .  Fighting ;  prosecuting  the  business  of  a 
soldier. 

Against  foul  fiends  they  aid  us  militant ; 
They  for  us  fight ;  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 
Ana  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant. 

Spenser. 

2.  Engaged  in  warfare  with  hell  and  the 
•world.  A  term  applied  to  the  church 
of  Christ  on  earth,  as  opposed  to  the 
church  triumphant. 

Then  are  the  publick  duties  of  religion  best  or- 
dered, when  the  militant  church  doth  resemble,  by 
sensible  means,  than  hidden  dignity  and  glory 
wherewith  the  church  triumphant  in  Heaven  is 
beautified.  Hnokti: 

The  state  of  a  Christian  in  this  world  is  fre- 
quently compared  to  a  warfare  :  and  this  allusion 
has  appeared  so  just,  that  the  character  of  militant 
has  obtained,  as  the  common  distinction  of  that 
part  of  Christ's  church  sojourning  here  in  this 
world,  from  that  part  of  the  family  at  rest.  Rogers. 

Mi'litar.    ladj.  [militaris,  Lat.  mili- 
Mi'litary.  5     taire,  Fr.  Militar  is  now 
wholly  out  of  use.] 

1.  Engaged  in  the  life  of  a  soldier;  sol- 
dierly. 

He  will  maintain  his  argument  as  well  as  any 
militarii  man  in  the  world.         Shakesp,  Henry  v. 

2.  Suiting  a  soldier ;  pertaining  to  a  sol- 
dier ;  warlike. 

In  the  time  of  Severus  and  Antoninus,  many, 
being  soldiers,  had  been  converted  unto  Christ, 
and  notwithstanding  continued  still  in  the  military 
course  of  life.  Hooker. 

Although  he  were  a  prince  in  militar  virtue  ap- 
proved, yet  his  cruelties  weighed  down  his  virtues. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 
Numbers  numberless 
The  city  gates  out-pour'd,  light-armed  troops 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride.  Milton. 
The  wreathes  his  grandsire  knew  to  reap 
active  toil,  and  military  sweat. 
Pining  incline  their  sickly  leaves.  Friar. 

3.  Effected  by  soldiers. 

He  was  with  general  applause,  and  great  cries 
of  joy,  in  a  kind  of  mi/ita?- election  or  recognition, 
saluted  king.  Bacon. 

MILITIA,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  The  ti-ainbands  ; 

the  standing  force  of  a  nation. 

Let  any  prince  think  soberly  of  his  forces,  ex- 
cept his  militia  be  good  and  valiant  soldiers.  Bac. 

The  militia  was  so  settled  by  law,  that  a  sudden 
army  could  be  drawn  together.  Clarendon. 

Unnumbered  spirits  round  thee  fly. 
The  light  tnilitia  of  the  lower  sky.  Pope. 

MILK.  n.  s.  [meelc,  Sax.  melcJc,  Dut.] 
1.  The  liquor  with  which  animals  feed 
their  young  from  the  breast. 

Come  to  my  woman's  breasts. 
And  take  ray  milk  f  jr  gall.  Shak.  Macbeth. 

1  fear  thy  nature, 
It  is  too  full  o'  th'  milit  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way.  Sliakesp.  K.  Lear. 

Milk  is  the  occasion  of  tumours  of  divers  kinds 

Miseman. 

Illustrious  robes  of  satin  and  of  silk, 
And  wanton  lawns  more  soft  and  white  than  milk. 

Beaumont. 

When  mi/fc  is  dry'd  with  heat. 
In  vain  the  milkmaid  tugs  an  empty  teat.Dryden. 


I  concluded,  if  the  gout  continued,  to  confine 
myself  wholly  to  the  milk  diet.        Temple's  Misc. 

Broths  and  mj/Zt-meats  are  windy  to  stomachs 
troubled  with  acid  ferments. F/oyei'orat/ie  Humours. 
2.  Emulsion  made  by  contusion  of  seeds. 

Pistachoes,  so  they  be  good  and  not  musty, 
joined  with  almonds  in  almond  milk,  or  made  into 
a  milk  of  themselves,  like  unto  almond  milk,  are 
an  excellent  nourisher.  Bacon. 

To  Milk.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  draw  milk  from  the  breast  by  the 
hand. 

Capacious  chargers  all  around  were  laid 
Full  pails,  and  vessels  of  the  milking  trade.  Pope. 

2.  To  suck. 

I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
Hew  tender  'tis  to  lovo  the  babe  that  milks  me. 

Shakesp. 

Mi'lken.  adj.  [from  milk.]  Consisting 
of  milk. 

The  remedies  are  to  be  proposed  from  con- 
stant course  of  the  milhen  diet,  continued  at  least 
a  year.  Temple. 

Mi  lker,  n.s.  [from  milk  ]  One  that 
milks  animals. 

His  kine  with  swelling  udders  ready  stand. 
And  lowing  for  the  pail  invite  the  milker's  hand. 

Dry  den. 

Mi'lkiness.  n.s.  [from  7nilki/.]  Soft- 
ness like  that  of  milk ;  approach  to  the 
nature  of  milk. 

Would  I  could  share  thy  balmy,  even  temper. 
And  mitkiness  of  blood  !  Dryden's  Cleomenes. 

The  saltness  and  oylincss  of  the  blood  absorbing 
the  acid  of  the  chyle,  it  loses  its  mitkiness.  Floyer. 

Mi'lklivered.  adj.  [milk  and  liver.} 
Cowardly ;  timorous  ;  fainthearted. 

Milklivered  man ! 
That  bears't  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs. 

Shakesp. 

Mi'lkmaid.  n.s.  [milk  and  maid.]  Wo- 
man employed  in  the  dairy. 

When  milk  is  dried  with  heat, 
In  vain  the  milkmaid  tugs  an  empty  teat.  Dryden. 

A  lovely  milkmaid  he  began  to  regard  with  an 
eye  of  mercy.  Addison. 

Milkman,  n.s.  [milk  stx^d  man.]  A  man 
who  sells  milk. 

Mi'lkpail.  71.  s.  [milk  and  pail.]  A  ves- 
sel into  which  cows  are  milked. 

That  very  substance  which  last  week  was  graz- 
ing in  ilie  field,  waving  in  the  mi/fcpai(,  or  growing 
in  the  garden,  is  now  Secouie  part  of  the  man. 

]Vatts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
Mi'lkpan.  n.  s.  [milk  and  pan.]  Vessel 
in  which  milk  is  kept  in  the  dairy. 

Sir  Fulkc  Grevil  had  much  and  private  access 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  did  many  men  good  ;  yet 
he  would  say  merrily  of  himself,  that  he  was  like 
Robin  Goodfellow;  for  when  the  maids  spilt  the 
milkpans,  or  kept  any  rr-cket,  they  would  lay  it 
upon  Robin  :  so  what  tales  the  ladies  about  the 
queen  told  her,  or  other  bad  oihces  that  they  did, 
tliey  would  put  it  upon  him.       Bacon's  Apophth. 

Milkpo'ttage.  n.s.  [milk  smd.  pottage.] 
Food  made  by  boiling  milk  with  water 
and  oatmeal. 

For  breakfast  and  supper,  milk  mdi  milkpnttage 
are  very  fit  for  children.  Locke. 

Milksco're.  71.  s.  [milk  and  score.]  Ac- 
count of  milk  owed  for,  scored  on  a 
board. 

He  is  better  acquainted  with  the  milkscore  than 
his  steward's  accounts.  Addison. 

Mi'lksop.  71.  s.  [milk  and  sop.]  A  soft, 
mild,  effeminate,  feeble-minded  man. 

Of  a  most  notorious  thief,  which  lived  all  his 
life-time  of  spoils,  one  of  their  bards  will  say,  that 
he  was  none  of  the  idle  milksops  that  was  brouglit 
up  by  the  fire-side,  but  that  most  of  his  days  he 


spent  in  arms,  and  that  he  did  never  eat  his  mea': 
before  he  had  won  it  with  his  sword.  Spenser, 

A  milksop,  one  that  never  in  his  life 
Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow.  Shakesp, 

We  have  as  good  passions  as  j'ourself ;  and  a 
woman  was  never  designed  to  be  a  milksop. Addison. 

But  give  him  port  and  potent  sack  ; 
From  milksop  he  starts  up  mohack.  Priori 

Mi'lktooth.  n.  s.  [milk  and  tooth.] 

Milkieeth  are  those  small  teeth  which  coyie  forth 
before  when  a  foal  is  about  three  months  old,  and 
which  he  begins  to  cast  about  two  years  and  a  half 
after,  in  the  same  order  as  they  grew.  Farrier. 

Mi'lkthistle.  n.  s.  [milk  and  thistle: 

plants  that  have  a  white  juice  are  named 

milky.]    An  herb. 
Mi'lktrefoil.  n.s.  [ci/tisus.]  An  herb. 
Mi'lkvetch.  n.s.  [astragalus,  Lat]  A 

plant.  Miller. 
Mi'lkweed.  n.  s.   [milk  and  weed.]  A 

plant. 

Mi'lk white,   adj.   [milk   and  ivhite.] 
White  as  milk. 

She  a  black  silk  ceep  on  him  begun 
To  set,  for  foil  of  his  milkwhite  to  serve.  Sidney 

Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milkwhite  rose. 
With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfum'di 

Shakesp 

The  bolt  of  Cupid  fell, 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower  ; 
Before  milkwhite,  now  purple  with  love's  wound 
And  maidens  call  it  love  in  idleness.  Shah 

A  miiku  hiie  goat  for  yon  I  did  provide  ; 
Two  milkwhiteViAs  run  frisking  by  her  side. Dryd 

Mi'lkwort.  n.  s.  [milk  and  wort.]  A  bell 

shaped  flower. 
Mi'lkwoman.  n.  s.  [milk  and  woman, 

A  woman  whose  business  is  to  serve  fa 

milies  with  milk. 
Even  your  milkwoman  and  your  nursery-maid 

have  a  fellow-feeling.        Arbuth.  Hist,  of  3,  Butt: 

Mi'lky.  adj.  [from  milk.] 

1.  Made  of  milk. 

2.  Resembling  milk. 
Not  tasteful  herbs  that  in  these  gardens  rise, 

Which  the  kind  soil  with  milky  sap  supplies. 
Can  move  the  god.  Pope, 

Some  plants  upon  breaking  their  vessels  yield 
milky  j  uice.  Arbuth.  on  Aliment! 

3.  Yielding  milk. 

Perhaps  my  passion  he  disdains. 
And  courts  the  mi/fti/ mothers  of  the  plains. 

Roscommon-' 

4.  Soft ;  gentle ;  tender ;  timorous. 

Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart. 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights  ?  Shakesp, 

This  milky  gentleness  and  course  of  yours. 
You  are  much  more  at  task  for  want  of  wisdom, 
Than  prais'd  for  harmful  mildness.  Shakesp 

Mi'lky-way.  n.  s.  [milky  andway.]  The 
galaxy. 

The  milky-way,  or  via  lactea,  is  a  broad  white, 
path  or  track,  encompassing  the  whole  heavens, 
and  extending  itself  in  some  places  with  a  double; 
path,  but  for  the  most  part  with  a  single  one. 
Some  of  the  ancients,  as  Aristotle,  imagined  tha^ 
this  path  consisted  only  of  a  certain  exhalation' 
hanging  in  tlie  air ;  but,  by  the  telescopical  ob-' 
servations  of  this  age,  it  hath  been  discovered  to 
consist  of  an  innumerable  quantity  of  fixed  stars, 
difi\;rent  in  situation  and  magnitude,  from  th 
confused  mixture  of  whose  light  its  whole  colou 
is  supposed  to  be  occasioned.  Harris, 

Nor  need  we  with  a  prying  eye  survey 
The  distant  skies  to  find  tlie  milky-way : 
It  forcibly  intrudes  upon  our  sight.  Creech. 

How  many  stars  there  must  be,  a  naked  eye 
may  give  us  some  faint  glimpse,  but  much  more  a 
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ood  telescope,  directed  towards  that  region  o 
he  sky  called  the  miiky-way.  Cheyne. 
LL.  w.  s.  [i^vXn;  mola,  Lat.  mtlin 
JVehh ;  myln.  Sax.  moulin,  Fr.  tnolen 
)ut.]  An  engine  or  fabrick  in  which 
orn  is  ground  to  meal,  or  any  other  bo 
ly  is  comminuted.  In  general  an  en 
ine  in  which  any  operation  is  perform 
d  by  means  of  wind  or  water  ;  some 
imes  it  is  used  of  engines  turned  by  the 
and,  or  by  animal  force. 
The  table,  and  we  about  it,  did  all  turn  round 
y  water  which  ran  under,  and  carried  it  about 
:  a  mill.  Sidyiey. 
Olives  ground  in  mi/(s  their  fatness  boast.  Dry'd. 
A  miller  had  his  arm  and  scapula  torn  from  hi^ 
)dy  by  a  rope  twisted  round  his  wrist,  and  sud- 
mly  drawn  up  by  the  mill.         Sharp's  Surgerij. 

Mill.  v.  a.   [from  the  noun;  ^fAe"*; 
ila,  Islandick.] 
To  grind  ;  to  comminute. 
To  beat  up  chocolate. 
To  stamp  coin  in  the  mints; 
It  would  be  better  for  your  milled  medals,  if 
ey  carried  the  whole  legend  ontheiredges  ;  but 
the  sauie  time  that  they  are  lettered  on  the 
ges,  they  have  other  inscriptions  on  the  face  and 
5  reverse.  Addison. 
Wpod's  half-pence  are  not  milled,  and  therefore 
lie  easily  counterfeited.  Swift. 
LL-COG.  n.  s.  [mill  and  cog.]  The 
nticulations  on  the  circumference  of 
heels,  by  which  they  lock  into  other 
heels. 

The  timber  is  useful  for  mill-cngs.  Mortimer. 

L-DAM.  n.  s.  [mill  and  dam.]  The 
ound,  by  which  the  water  is  kept  up 
raise  it  for  the  mill. 

1  layer  of  lime  and  of  earth  is  a  great  advantage 
the  making  heads  of  ponds  and  mill-dames. 

Blortimer. 

L-HORSE.  n.s.  Horse  that  turns  a  mill. 

4  mill-horse,  still  bound  to  go  in  one  circle. 

Sidney. 

:.LMOUNTAiNS.  n.s.  An  herb.  Ainsw. 
.LTEETH.  n.  s.  [mill  and  teeth.]  The 
inders ;  denies  molares,  double  teeth. 

The  best  instruments  for  cracking  bones  and 
ts  are  grinders  or  mill-teeth.  Arbuthnot  on  Al. 
XENA'rian.  71.  s.  [fvoxa  millenarius, 
it.  millenaire,  Fr.]  One  who  expects 
e  millennium. 

^LENARY.  adj.  [millenaire,  Fr.  mille- 
•rius,  I.at,]  Consisting  of  3  thousand. 
Hie  millenary  sesterlium,  in  gocjd  nianuscripts, 
narked  with  a  line  across  the  top  thus,  hs 

Arhutlniot  on  Coins. 
:.LENIST.  n.  s.  [from  milk,  Lat.]  One 
at  holds  the  millennium. 
LLE'NNIUM.  71.  s.  [Lat.]  A  thou- 
nd  years  ;  generally  taken  forthethou- 
nd  years  during  which,  according  to 
I  ancient  tradition  in  t!ie  church, 
ounded  on  a  doubtful  text  in  the  Apo- 
ilypse,  our  blessed  Saviour  shall  reign 
ith  the  faithful  upon  eatth  after  the  re- 
irrection,  before  the  final  completion  of 
atitude. 

We  must  give  a  full  account  of  tliat  slate  called 
millennium.  Burnet's  Theonj  if  the  Earth. 

le'nnial.   adj.    [from  millennium, 
it.]    Pertaining  to  the  millennium. 
To  be  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  is  the  cha- 
•teristic  of  those  tliat  are  to  enjoy  ihe  milennial 
ppiness.  ,  Burnet. 

llepedes.  n.  s.  [millepieds,  Fr,  inille 


MIL 

and  pes,  Lat.]  Wood-lice,  so  called  from 
their  nminerous  feet. 

If  pheasants  and  partridges  aresick,  give  them 
millepeies  and  earwigs,  which  will  cure  them. 

Mm-timer's  Husbandry 

Mi'ller.  w.  s.  [from  »?///.]    One  who  at 
tends  a  mill. 
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More  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wdt^  the  miller  of.  Shakesp. 

Gillius,  who  made  enquiry  of  millers  who  dwelt 
upon  its  shore,  received  answer,  that  the  Euripus 
ebbed  and  flowed  four  times  a  day.  Brown 

Mi  ller,  n.  s.  A  fly.  Ainsworth 
Mi'ller's-thUxMB.  n.  s.  [miller  and 
thumb.]  A  small  fish  found  in  brooks 
called  likewise  a  bullhead. 
Mille'simal.  adj.  [millesimus,  Lat 
I  housandth;  consisting  of  thousandth 
parts. 

To  give  the  square  root  of  the  number  two,  he 
laboured  long  in  millesimal  fractions,  till  he  con- 
fessed there  was  no  end.  Watts 

Mi  llet.  ?i.  s.  [milium,  Lat.  mil  and  mil- 
let, Fr.] 
1.  A  plant. 

The  millet  hath  a  loose  divided  panicle,  and 
each  single  flower  hath  a  calyx,  consisting  of  two 
leaves,  which  are  instead  of  petals,  to  protect  the 
stamina  and  pistillum  of  the  flower  which  after- 
wards becomes  an  oval  shining  seed.  This  plan 
was  originally  brouglit  from  the  eastern  countries 
where  it  is  still  greatly  cultivated,  from  whence 
we  are  annually  furnished  with  this  grain,  which 
is  by  many  persons  much  esteemed  for  puddings 

Miller 

In  two  ranks  of  cavities  is  placed  a  roundish 
studd,  about  the  bigness  of  a  grain  of  millet. 

Woodxmrd  on  Fossils. 
Millet  is  diarrhetick,  cleansing,  and  useful  in 
diseases  of  the  kidneys.  Arbuthnot  on  Alim 

.  A  kind  offish;  unless  it  be  misprinted 
for  mullet. 

Some  fish  are  gutted,  split,  and  kept  in  pickle  ; 
as  whiting,  mackerel,  millet.  Carew. 

Mi'lliner.  71.  s.  [I  believe  from  MiZflner, 
an  inhabitant  of  Milan,  as  a  Lombard  is 
a  banker.]  One  who  sells  ribbands  and 
dresses  for  women. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner  ; 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouiicet  box,  whichever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose.  Shakesp.  Henry  W. 

The  mercers  and  milliners  complain  of  her  want 
of  publick  spirit.  Toiler. 

If  any  one  asks  Flavia  to  do  something  in  cha- 
rity, she  will  toss  him  half  a  crown,  or  a  crown, 
and  tell  him,  if  he  knew  what  a  long  milliner's  hi 
she  had  just  received,  he  would  think  it  a  great 
deal  for  her  to  give.  Law. 

Mi'llion.  71.  s.  [millio7i,  Fr.  milliog7ie, 
Ital.] 

1.  The  number  of  an  hundreil  myriads, 
or  ten  himdred  thousand. 

^Xithin  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
In  thy  hands  clutch'd  as  many  millions, 
In  thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers.  Shakesp. 

2.  A  proverbial  name  for  any  very  great 
number. 

That  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  is  a  truth  more  evident  than  many 
of  those  propositions  that  go  for  principles  :  and 
ye  there  are  millions  who  know  not  this  at  all. 

Locke. 

There  are  millions  of  truths  that  a  man  is  not 
concerned  to  know.  Loche. 

She  found  the  polish'd  g!ass,whose  small  convex 
Enlarges  to  ten  millions  of  degrees 
The  mite,  invisible  else.  Philips. 
Midst  thy  own  flock,  great  shepherd,  be  re- 
ceiv'd  ; 

And  glad  all  heav'n  v/ith  millions  thou  hast  sav'd. 

Prior, 


Mi'llionth.  adj.  [from  7mllion.]  The 
ten  hundred  thousandth. 

The  firstembrionof  anantis  supposed  to  be  as 
big  as  that  of  an  elephant  ;  which  nevertheless 
can  never  arrive  to  the  millionth  part  of  the  other's 
bulk.  BentU-y. 

Mi'llstone.  n.s.  [mill  and  stone.]  The 
stone  by  which  corn  is  comminuted. 

No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  mill- 
stone to  pledge.  Dcut.  xxiv.  6. 

^sop's  beasts  saw  farther  into  a  millstone  than 
our  mobile.  L'Estrange. 

Milt.  n.  s.  [mildt,  Dut] 

1.  The  sperm  of  the  male  fish. 
You  shall  scarce  take  a  carp  witliout  a  melt,  or  a 

female  without  a  roe  or  spawn.     Walton's  Angler. 

2.  [Milr,  Sax.]    The  spleen. 
To  Milt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  im- 
pregnate the  roe  or  spawn  of  the  female 
fish. 

Mi'lter.  n.  s.   [from  milt.]    The  he  of 
any  fish,  the  she  being  called  spawner. 

The  spawner  and  milter  labour  to  cover  their 
spawn  with  sand.  Walton's  Angler. 

Mi'ltwort.  w.  5.  [asplenon.]    An  herb. 

Ainsworth, 

MIME.  n.  s.  [7nime,  Fr.  fiTi/.^ ;  mimus, 
Lat.]    A  buffoon  who  practises  gesticur 
lations,  either  representative  of  some  ac- 
tion, or  merely  contrived  to  raise  mirth. 
I'hink'st  thou,  mime,  this  is  great.    Ben  Jonson. 

To  Mime.  v.  n.    To  play  the  mime. 

Think'st  thou,  mime,  this  is  great  ?  or  that  they 
strive 

Whose  noise  shall  keep  thy  miming  most  alive. 
Whilst  thou  dost  raise  some  player  from  the  grave. 
Out-dance  the  babion,  or  out-boast  the  brave  ? 

Ben  Jonson. 

Mi'mer.  n.  s.  [from  mime.]   A  mimick ;  a 
buffoon. 

Jugglers  and  dancers,  anticks,  mummers,  mi- 
mers.  Milton, 
Mi'mical.  adj.  [mimictis,Lat.]  Imitative; 
befitting  a  mimick  ;  acting  the  mimick. 

Man  is  of  all  creatures  the  most  mimical  in  ges- 
tures, styles,  speech,  fashion,  or  accents. 

Wott07i  on  Education. 
A  mimical  daw  would  needs  try  the  same  ex- 
periment ;  but  his  claws  were  shackled.  L'Estran. 

Singers  and  dancers  entertained  the  people 
with  light  songs  and  mimical  gestures,  that  thev 
might  not  go  away  melancholy  from  serious  pieces 
of  the  theatre.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

Mi'mically.  adv.  [from  mimical.]  In 

imitation ;  in  a  mimical  rtianner. 
Mi'mick.  n.s.  [mimicus,  Lat.] 
1.  A  ludicrous  imitator;  a  buffoon  who 
copies  another's  act  or  manner  so  as  to 
excite  laughter. 

Like  poor  Andrew  I  advance. 
False  mimick  of  my  master's  dance  : 
Around  the  cord  awhile  I  sprawl, 
And  thence,  though  slow,  in  earnest  fall.  Prior. 

A  mean  or  sei'vile  imitator. 

Of  France  theminiic/c,  and  of  Spain  the  prey. 

Anon. 


Mi'mick.  adj.  [mimiciis,  Lat.]  Imitative, 

In  reason's  absence  mimick  fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her  ;  but  misjoining  shapes, 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams. 

Milton. 

The  busy  head  with  mimick  art  runs  o'er 
Tlie  scenes  and  actions  of  the  day  before.  Swift. 

To  Mi'mick.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
imitate  as  a  buffoon ;  to  ridicule  by  a 
bui'lesque  imitation.. 
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Morpheus  express'd 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best ; 
'Die  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture,  could  supply. 
The  habit  mimick,  and  the  mien  belye.  Dryden. 

Wlio  wou'd  with  care  some  happy  fiction  frame, 
So  mimicfa  truth,  it  looks  the  very  same.  Gron^i^/e. 
Mi  MiCKRY.  n.  s.  [from  mimick.]  Bur- 
lesque imitation. 

By  an  excellent  faculty  in  mimkkry,  my  corre 
spondent  tells  me,  he  can  assume  my  air,  and  give 
my  taciturnity  a  slyness  which  diverts  more  than 
any  thing  I  could  say.  Spectator. 

Mi'mographer,  n.s.  [mimus  and  yfuipy.] 
A  writer  of  farces.  Diet. 

MiNA'cious.  arf/.  [minax,  hat.]  Full  of 
threats. 

Mina'city.  n.s.  [from  viinax,  Lat.]  Dis- 
position to  use  threats. 

Mi  natory,  adj.  [minor,  Lat.]  Threaten- 
ing. 

The  king  made  a  statute  monitory  and  minatm-xi, 
towards  justices  of  peace,  that  tliey  should  duly 
execute  their  office,  inviting  complaints  againCt 
them.  '   Bacons  Henry 

To  Mince,  v.  a.  [contracted,  as  it  seems, 
{rom  minish,  ov  from  mincer ;  mince,  Fr. 
small.] 

1 .  To  cut  into  very  small  parts. 

She  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport, 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs. 

Shakes]). 

With  a  good  chopping  knife  mince  the  two  ca- 
pons as  small  as  ordinary  minced  meat.  Bacon. 

What  means  the  service  of  the  church  so  imper- 
fectly, and  by  halves,  read  over  ?  What  makes 
them  mince  and  mangle  that  in  their  practice, 
which  they  could  swallow  whole  in  their  subscrip- 
tions ?  Smith's  Sermons. 

Revive  the  wits ; 
But  murder  first,  and  mince  them  all  to  bits.Dioic. 

2.  To  mention  anything  scrupulously,  by 
a  little  at  a  time  ;  to  palliate  ;  to  exte- 
nuate. 

I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly 
to  say  I  love  you.  Shak.  Henry  V. 

lago, 

Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter. 
Making  it  light  to  Cassio.  Shakes]).  Othello. 

These  gifts, 
Saving  your  mincing,  the  capacity 
Of  3  our  soft  cheveril  conscience  would  receive, 
If  you  miglit  please  to  stretch  it.  Shukesp. 
^  I'll  try  to  force  you  to  your  duty  : 
For  so  it  is,  liowe'er  you  mince  it. 
Ere  we  part,  I  shall  evince  it.  Hudibras. 

Siren  ;  now  mince  the  sin, 
And  mollify  damnation  with  a  phrase. 
Say  you  consented  not  to  Sancho's  death, 
But  barely  not  forbade  it.  Dryden's  Spanish  Fryar. 

if,  to  mince  his  meaning,  1  had  either  omitted 
some  part  of  what  he  said,  or  taken  from  the 
strength  of  his  expression,  I  certainly  had  wronged 
him.  _  Dryden. 

These,  seeing  no  where  water  enough  to  effect  a 
general  deluge,  were  forced  to  mince  the  matter, 
and  make  only  a  partial  one  of  it,  restraining  it  to 
Asia.  Woodward. 

3.  To  speak  with  affected  softness ;  to  clip 
the  words. 

Behold  yon  simpering  dame,wliose  face  between 
her  forks  presages  snow  ;  that  minces  virtue,  and 
does  shake  the  head  to  hear  of  pleasure's  name. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

To  Mince,  v.  n. 

1.  To  walk  nicely  by  short  steps ;  to  act 
with  appearance  of  scrupulousness  and 
delicacy ;  to  affect  nicety. 

By  her  side  did  sit  the  bold  Sansloy, 
Fit  mate  for  such  a  mincing- minion, 
Who  in  her  looseness  took  exceeding  joy. Fairy  Q. 

I'll  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride.  Shak.  Merck,  of  Venice. 
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A  harlot  form  soft  sliding  by, 
With  mincing  step,  small  voice,  and  languid  eye. 

Dunciad. 

2.  To  speak  small  and  imperfectly. 

The  reeve,  miller,  and  cook,  are  as  much  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  as  the  mincing  lady 
prioress  and  the  broad-speaking  wife  of  Bath. 

Dryden's  Fables. 

Mi'ncingly.  adv.  [frommince.]  In  small 
parts ;  not  fully. 

Justice  requireth  nothing  mincingly,  but  all  with 
pressed  and  heaped,  and  even  over-enlarged  mea- 
sure. Hooker. 

MIND.  n.s.  [jemmb,  Sax.] 

1 .  The  intelligent  power. 

I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man  ; 
I  fear  1  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind.  Shakesp. 

This  word  being  often  used  for  the  soul  giving 
life,  is  attributed  abusively  to  madmen,  when  we 
say  that  they  are  of  a  distracted  mind,  instead  of 
a  broken  understanding  :  which  word,  mind,  we 
use  also  for  opinion  ;  as,  1  am  of  this  or  that  mind  : 
and  sometimes  for  men's  conditions  or  virtues  ;  as, 
he  is  of  an  honest  mind,  or  a  man  of  a  just  mind  ; 
sometimes  for  affection ;  as,  I  do  this  for  my 
mind's  sake  :  sometimes  for  the  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples, which  we  have  without  discourse  :  often- 
times for  spirits,  angels,  and  intelligences:  but 
as  it  is  used  in  the  proper  signification,  including 
both  the  understanding  agent  and  passible,  it  is 
described  to  be  a  pure,  simple,  substantial  act,  not 
depending  upon  matter,  but  having  relation  to 
that  whicfi  is  intelligible,  as  to  its  first  object,  or 
more  at  large  thus  ;  a  part  ftr  particle  of  the  soul, 
whereby  it  doth  understand,  not  depending  upon 
matter,  nor  needing  any  organ,  free  from  passion 
coming  from  without,  and  apt  to  be  dissevered  as 
eternal  from  that  which  is  mortal.  Raleigh. 

1  thought  th'  eternal  Mind 
Had  made  us  masters.  Dryden. 

2.  Intellectual  capacity. 

We  say  that  learning's  endless,  and  blame  fate 
For  not  allowing  life  a  longer  date. 
He  did  tlie  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find, 
He  found  them  not  so  large  as  was  his  mind. 

Cowley. 

3.  Liking ;  choice;  inclination;  propen- 
sion ;  affection. 

Our  question  is,  Whether  all  be  sin  which  is 
done  without  direction  by  scripture,  and  not  whe 
ther  the  Israelites  did  at  any  time  amiss,  by  fol- 
lowing their  own  minds,  without  asking  counsel 
of  God  ?  Hooker. 

We  will  consider  of  your  suit, 
And  come  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 

Shakesp. 

Being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mind, 
1  fear  she'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  her 
mind.  Shakesp. 
I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this ; 
And  now  methinks  1  have  a  mind  to  it.  Shakesp. 
Be  of  the  same  mind  one  towards  another. 

Rom.  xii.  16. 

Hast  thou  a  wife  after  thy  mind?  forsake  her 
not.  Eccles. 

They  had  a  mind  to  French  Britain  ;  but  they 
have  let  fall  th^ir  bit.        Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

Sudden  mind  arose 
In  Adam,  not  to  let  th'  occasion  pass, 
Given  him  by  this  great  conference,  to  know 
Of  things  above  this  world.       Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Waller  coasted  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
but  at  such  a  distance  that  he  had  no  mind  to  be 
engaged.  Clarendon. 

He  had  a  great  mind  to  do  it.  Clarendon. 

All  the  arguments  to  a  good  life  will  be  very  in- 
significant to  a  man  that  hath  a  mind  to  be  wicked, 
when  remission  of  sins  may  be  had  upon  such 
cheap  terms.  Tillotscn's  Sermons. 

Suppose  that  after  eight  years  peace  he  hath  a 
mind  to  infringe  any  of  his  treaties,  or  invade  a 
neighbuurhig  state,  what  opposition  can  we  make. 

Addison. 
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4.  Thoughts ;  sentiments. 

Th'  ambiguous  god. 
In  these  mysterious  words,  his  mi)id  exprcst. 
Some  truths  reveal'd,  in  terms  involv'd  the  rest. 

Dryden, 

5.  Opinion. 

The  earth  was  not  of  my  mind. 
If  you  suppose  as  fearing  yon,  it  shook.  Shakesp, 

These  men  are  of  the  mind,  that  they  have  clear- 
er ideas  of  infinite  duration  than  of  infinite  spice, 
because  God  has  existed  from  all  eternity  ;  ljut 
there  is  no  real  matter  coextended  with  infinite 
space.  Locke. 

The  gods  permitting  traitors  to  succeed, 
Become  nut  parties  in  an  impious  deed  ; 
And,  by  the  tyrant's  murder,  we  may  find, 
That  Cato  and  the  gods  were  of  a  mind.  Granville. 

6.  Memory ;  remembrance. 

The  king  knows  their  disposition  ;  a  small  touch 
will  put  him  in  mind  of  them.  Bacon, 

When  he  brings 
Over  the  earth  a  cloud,  will  therein  set 
His  triple-coloured  bow,  whereon  to  look. 
And  call  to  mind  his  covenant.  Milton's  Par.  Lost, 

These,  and  more  than  1  to  mind  can  bring, 
Menalcus  has  not  yet  forgot  to  sing.  Dryden, 

The  cavern's  mouth  alone  was  hard  to  find, 
Because  the  path  disus'd  was  out  of  mind. Dryden. 

They  will  put  him  in  rnind  of  his  own  waking 
thoughts,  ere  these  dreams  had  as  yet  made  Iheit- 
impressions  on  his  fancy.  Atterbury'sSerrm>ns. 

A  wholesome  law  time  out  of  mind. 
Had  been  confirm'd  by  fate's  decree.  Swift 

TbMiND.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  mark ;  to  attend. 

His  mournful  plight  is  swallowed  up  unwares. 
Forgetful  of  his  own,  that  minds  another's  cares. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen 
Not  then  mistrust,  but  tender  love  injoini. 
That  I  should  mind  thee  oft,  and  mind  thou  me 

Milton 

If,  in  the  raving  of  a  frantick  muse, 
And  minding  more  his  verses  than  his  way 
Any  of  these  should  drop  into  a  well.  Roscommon 

Cease  to  request  me  ;  let  us  mind  our  way 
Another  song  requires  another  diiy.  Dryden 

He  is  daily  called  upon  by  the  word,  the  mini 
sters,  and  inward  suggestions  of  the  holy  spirit,  to 
attend  to  those  prospects,  and  mind  the  thing 
that  beleng  to  his  peace.  ,  Rogers 

2.  To  put  in  mind;  to  remind. 

Let  me  be  punished,  that  have  minded  you 
Of  what  you  should  forget.    Shak.  Winter's  Tale, 
I  desire  to  mind  those  persons  of  St.  Austin, 

Burnet 

This  minds  me  of  acobbling  colonel. L'Estrange 
I  shall  only  mind  him,  that  the  contrary  suppo- 
sition, if  it  could  be  proved,  is  of  little  use.  Locke 

To  Mind.  v.n.  To  incline  ;  to  be  disposed, 

When  one  of  them  mindeth  to  go  into  rebellion, 
he  will  convey  away  all  hi«s  lordships  to  feoffees ili 
trust.  Spenser.) 

Mi'nded.  adj.  [from  mind.] 

1 .  Disposed ;  inclined ;  affected. 

We  come  to  know 
How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  diff'rence 
Between  the  king  and  you.  Shakesp.  Henry  Yllli 

Whose  fellowship  therefore  unmeet  for  thee. 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  should'st  dislike, 
And  be  so  minded  still.  Milt.  Paradise  Lost. 

If  men  were  minded  to  live  virtuously,  to  beliew 
a  God  would  be  no  hindrance  to  any  such  design, 
but  very  much  for  its  advancement.  Tillotsm. 

Pyrrhus  is  nobly  minded;  and  Ifain 
Would  live  to  thank  him.  PMlipt. 

2.  Minded  is  used  in  compounds:  as, 
high-minded. 

I  am  not  high-minded,  1  have  no  proud  looks. 

PsaL 

3.  We  say  likewise  low-minded. 
Mi'ndful.  adj.  [mind  and  full.]  Atten- 
tive ;  heedful ;  having  memory. 
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I  acknowledge  the  usefulness  of_your  directions, 

id  I  promise  you  to  be  mindful  of  youradmoni- 
jns.  Hammond. 

NDFULLY.  flf?r.  [from  mindful.]  At- 
^ntively ;  heedfiilly. 
NDFULNEss.   71.  s.   [from  mindful.] 
ttention ;  regard. 
NDLESS.  adj.  [from  mind.] 
[nattentive ;  regardless. 
Cursed  Athens,  iiiiitdless  of  thy  wroth, 
irget  now  th_y  great  deeds,when  neighbour  states, 
t  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them. 

Shakesp. 

As  the  strong  eagle  in  tlie  silent  wood, 
indless  of  warlike  rage,  and  hostile  care, 
ays  round  the  rocky  cliff,  or  crystal  flood. Pnii)-. 

iot  endued  with  a  mind ;  having  no  in- 
llectual  powers. 

God  first  made  angels  bodiless,  pure  minds  ; 

en  other  tilings,  wliich  mindless  bodies  be  : 

St,  he  made  man.  Dalies. 

tupid ;  unthinkiug. 
Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lowt,  a  mindless  slave, 

else  a  hovering  temporizer.  Sliakesp.  Wini.  Tale. 
<D-STRICKEN.  adj.  [miiid  and  stiHck- 

]    Moved  ;  affected  in  his  mind. 
He  had  been  so  mi?td- stricken  by  the  beauty  of 
tue  In  that  noble  king,  though  not  born  his 
jject,  he  ever  professed  himself  his  servant.Sid. 

E.  pronoun  possessive,   [myn,  Sax. 

in.  Germ,  tnien,  Fr.  meus,  Lat.  It 

:s  anciently  tlie  practice  to  use  mi/  he- 
re a  consonant,  and  mine  hefore  a 
)vvel,  which  euphony  still  requires  to 

observed.  3Iine  is  always  used  when 
e  substantive  precedes  :  as^  this  is  my 
t ;  ihis  cat  is  mine.]  Belonging  to  me. 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  T  am  bound 

on  a  wheel  of  tire  ;  that  mine  own  tears 

scald  like  molten  lead.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
When  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better  cour.sel, 
e  me  mine  again.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

f  tliou  be'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine, 
r  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  kaunt  me  still. 

Shakesp. 

\.  friend  of  mine  is  come  to  me,  and  I  have  no- 
ig  to  set  before  him.  Liike. 
hat  palm  is  mine.  Dryden. 

fE,  n.  s.  [mine,  Fr.  mwyn  or  mwn, 
elsh,  from  macn  lapis,  in  the  plural 
'.ini.] 

place  or  cavern  in  the  earth  which 
ntains  metals  or  minerals. 
Though  streighter  bounds  your  fortune  did  con- 
fine, 

your  large  heart  was  found  a  wealthy  mine. 

^Valler. 

^  workma)!,  to  avoid  idleness,  worked  in  a 
ove  or  mine-pit  thereabouts,  which  was  little 
eemed.  Boyle, 
!)ie-digger  may  meet  with  a  gem,  which  he 
3WS  not  what  to  make  of.  Boyle. 
["he  heedless  mine-man  aims  only  at  the  obtain- 
a  quantity  of  such  a  metal  as  may  be  vendi- 

Boyle. 

i  cavern  dug  under  any  fortification 
at  it  may  sink  for  want  of  support ;  or, 

modern  war  that  powder  may  be 
3ged  in  it,  which  being  fired  at  a  pro- 
r  time,  whatever  is  over  it  may  be 
own  up  and  destroyed. 
3y  what  eclipse  shall  that  sun  he  dc  fac'd  ' 
lat  mine  hath  erst  thrown  down  so  fair  a  tower  ? 
iVhat  sacrilege  Viath  such  a  saint  disgrac'd  ?  Sid. 
Build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  you 
ve  broken  down,  and  fill  up  the  viines  that  you 
re  digged.  Wliitgift. 

Others  to  a  city  strong 
!.y  sii  ge,  encamped  ;  by  batt'ry,  scale,  and  mine, 

aulting.  Milton's  Farad.  Lost. 

Vol.  n. 
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To  Mine.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  dig 
mines  or  burrows ;  to  form  any  hollows 
underground. 

The  ranging  stork  in  stately  beeches  dwells  ; 
The  climbing  goats  on  liilis  securely  feed  ; 
The  mining  coneys  shroud  in  rocky  cells. 

Wolton. 

Of  this  various  matter  the  terrestrial  globe  con- 
sists from  its  surface  to  the  greatest  depth  we 
ever  dig  or  »)iine.  Woodward  s  Natural  History. 
To  Mine.  v.  a.  To  sap;  to  ruin  by  mines ; 
to  destroy  by  slow  degrees,  or  secret 
means. 

[t  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within. 
Infects  unseen.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

They  mined  the  walls,  laid  the  powder,  and 
rammed  the  mouth  ;  but  the  citizens  made  a  coun- 
termine. Hayward. 
Mi'ner.  n.  s.  [mineur,  Fr.  from  mine.] 

1 .  One  that  digs  for  metals. 

By  me  kings  palaces  are  push'd  to  ground. 
And  mi;iej's  crush'd  beneath  their  mines  are  found. 

Dryden. 

2.  One  who  makes  military  mines. 

As  the  bombardeer  levels  his  mischief  at  cities, 
the  miner  busies  himself  in  ruining  private  houses. 

Tatler. 

MI'NERAL,  n.  s.  [minerale,  Lat.]  Fos- 
sile  body;  matter  dug  out  of  mines. 
All  metals  are  minerals,  but  all  minerals 
are  not  metals.  Minerals  in  the  re- 
strained sense  are  bodies  that  may  be 
melted,  but  not  malleated. 

She  did  confess,  she  had 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral:  which,  being  took, 
Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and  ling'ring 
By  inches  waste  you.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

The  minerals  of  the  kingdom,  of  lead,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  tin,  are  of  great  value.  Bacon. 

Part  hidden  veins  digg'd  up,  nor  hath  this  earth 
Entrails  unlike,  of  mineral  and  stone.  Milton. 

Minerals ;  nitre  with  vitriol ;  common  salt  with 
allum  ;  and  sulphur  v/ith  vitriol.  Woodward. 

Mineral,  adj.  Consisting  of  fossile 
bodies. 

By  experience  upon  bodies  in  any  mine,  a  man 
may  conjecture  at  the  metallick  or  mineral  ingre- 
dients of  any  mass  found  there.  Woodward. 

Mi'neralist.  n.  s.  [from  mineral.]  One 
skilled  or  employed  in  minerals. 

A  mine-digger  may  meet  with  a  gem  or  a  mine- 
ral, which  he  linows  not  what  to  make  of  till  lie 
shews  it  a  jeweller  or  a  mineralist.  Boyle. 

The  metals  and  minerals  which  are  lodged  in 
the  perpendicular  intervals  do  still  grow,  to  speak 
in  the  mineralist's  phrase,  or  receive  additional  in- 
crease. Woodward. 

Minera'logist.  n.  s.  [mineralugie,  Fr. 
from  mineral  and  7\oy(^.]  One  who  dis- 
courses on  minerals. 

Many  authors  deny  it,  and  the  exactest  jHinera- 
/o^tsfshave  rejected  it.         Brown's  Vulg.  Errors. 

Minera'logy.  n.  s.  [from  mineral  and 
^oy@-.]    The  doctrine  of  minerals. 

Mine'ver.  n,  s.  A  skin  with  specks  of 
white.  Ainsworth. 

To  MFNGLE.  v.  a. 

] .  To  mix  ;  to  join  ;  to  compound ;  to 
unite  with  something  so  as  to  make  one 
mass. 

Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 
They  found,  they  mingled,  and  with  subtle  art. 
Concocted  and  adusted,  they  reduc'd 
To  blackest  grain.  Milton. 

Lament  with  me  !  with  me  your  sorrows  join, 
And  mingle  your  united  tears  with  mine  I  Walsh. 

Our  sex,  our  kindred,  our  houses,  and  our  very 
names,  we  are  ready  to  mingle  with  ourselves,  and 
cannot  bear  to  have  others  think  meanly  of  them. 

Waits's  Logick. 
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2.  To  contaminate  ;  to  make  of  dissimilar 
parts. 

To  confound  the  race 
Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  Earth  with  Hell 
To  mingle  and  involve.  Milton. 

Tlie  best  of  us  appear  contented  with  a  mingled, 
imperfect  virtue.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

3.  To  confuse. 

There  mingle  broils.  Milton. 
T<f  Mi'ngle.  v.  n.  To  be  mixed ;  to  be 
united  with. 

Ourself  will  mingle  with  society. 
And  play  the  humble  host.        Shakesp.  Macbeth, 
_  Alcimus  had  defiled  himself  wilfully  in  the 
times  of  their  mingling  with  the  Gentiles. 

2  Mac,  xiv.  13. 
Nor  priests,  nor  statesmen. 
Could  have  completed  such  an  ill  as  that. 
If  women  had  not  mingled  in  the  mischief.  Roice. 

She.when  she  saw  her  sister  nymphs,  suppress'd 
Her  rising  fears,  and  mingled  with  the  rest.  Addis. 

Mi'ngle.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Mix- 
ture ;  medley  ;  confused  mass. 

Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear. 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines.  Shakesp. 

Neither  can  1  defend  my  Spanish  Fryar  ;  though 
the  comical  parts  are  diverting,  and  'the  serious 
moving,  yet  they  are  of  an  unnatural  mingle, 

Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 

Mi'ngler.  72.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  He 

who  mingles. 
Mi'niature.  n.  s,  [miniature,  Fr,  from 

minimum,  Lat.] 

1.  Painting  in  water-colours  with  powders 
tempered  with  water.  A  mode  of 
painting  almost  appropriated  to  small 
figures. 

2.  Representation  in  a  sinall  compass  ;  re- 
presentation less  than  the  reality. 

The  water,  with  twenty  bubbles,  not  content  lo 
have  the  picture  of  their  face  in  large,  would  in 
each  of  these  bubbles  set  forth  the  miniature  ot 
them.  _  Sidney, 

If  the  ladies  should  once  take  a  liking  to  such  a 
diminutive  race,  we  should  see  mankind  epito- 
mized, and  the  whole  species  in  miniature :  in 
order  to  keep  our  jiosterity  from  dwindling,  we 
have  instituted  a  tall  club.      Addison's  Guardian. 

The  hidden  ways 
Of  nature  would'st  thou  know;  how  first  she 
frames 

All  things  in  miniature?  thy  specular  orb 
Apply  to  well  dissected  kernels  :  lo  ! 
Strange  forms  arise,  in  each  a  little  plant 
Unfolds  its  boughs  :  observe  the  slender  threads 
Of  first  beginning  trees,  their  roots,  their  leaves. 
In  narrow  seeds  describ'd.  Philips. 

3.  G'a«/has  improperly  made  it  an  adjective. 

Here  shall  the  pencil  bid  its  colours  flow, 
•And  make  a  miniature  creation  grow.  Gay. 

Minikin,  adj.  Small;  diminutive. 
Used  in  slight  contempt, 

Sleepest,  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd. 
Thy  sheep  be  in  the  corn  ; 

And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth. 
Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm.  Shakesp.  King  Lear, 

Mi'nikin.  n.  s.  A  small  sort  of  pins. 
Minim,  n.  s.  [from  7ninimus,  hat  J] 

1.  A  small  being;  a  dwarf. 

Not  all 

Minims  of  nature  ;  some  of  serpent-kind, 
Wond'rous  in  length,  and  corpulence,  iuvolv'd 
Their  snaky  folds,  and  added  wings.  Milton. 

2,  This  word  is  applied,  in  the  northern 
counties,  to  a  small  sort  of  fish,  which 
they  pronounce  mennim.     See  Min- 

NOVif. 

MINIMUS,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A  being  of 
the  least  size. 
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Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf; 
You  minirm'.s,  of  hinrt'ring  knot  grass  made  ; 
You  bead,  you  acorn,  Sliakesp. 

Mi'nion.  n.  s.  [mignon,  Fr.j  A  fa- 
vourite :  a  darling  ;  a  low  dependant  ; 
one  who  pleases  rather  than  benefits. 
A  word  of  contempt,  or  of  slight  and 
familiar  kindness. 

Minion,  said  slie ;  indeed  I  was  a  pretty  one  in 
those  days  ;  1  see  a  number  of  lads  tliat  love  you. 

Sidney. 

They  were  made  great  courtiers,  and  in  the  way 
of  mitiions,  when  advancement,  the  most  mortal 
offence  to  envy,  stirred  up  their  former  friend  to 
overtlirow  them.  Sidiiey. 

One,  wlio  had  been  a  special  minion  of  Andro- 
marias,  hated  us  for  having  dispossessed  him  of 
lier  heart.  Sidney. 

Go  rate  tliy  minions  ; 
Becomes  it  tbee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terras 
Before  thy  sovereign.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace, 
Whilst  1  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look.  Shuk. 

E<lward  sent  one  army  into  Ireland  ;  not  for 
conquest,  but  to  guard  the  person  of  his  minim. 
Piers  Gaveston.  Davies. 

If  a  man  should  launch  into  the  history  of  liu- 
man  nature,  we  should  find  the  very  minions  of 
princes  linked  in  conspiracies  against  their  master, 

L'Estrangc. 

The  drowsy  tyrant  by  his  minions  led, 
To  regal  rage  devotes  some  patriot's  head.  Swift. 

Mi'Nious.  adj.  [from  »w!MmBj,  Lat.]  Of 
the  colour  of  red  lead  or  verm  ill  ion. 

Some  conceive,  that  the  Red  Sea  receiveth  a 
red  and  minious  tincture  f'rimi  springs  that  fall  into 
it.  Brown. 

To  Mi'nish.  V.  q.  [from  dimmish  ;  minus, 
Lat.]  To  lessen  ;  to  lop ;  to  impair. 

Ye  shall  not  minish  ought  from  your  bricks  of 
your  daily  task,  E.xod.  v.  19, 

They  are  minished  and  brought  low  through  op- 
pression. Psalm  cvii.  39. 

Another  law  was  to  bring  in  the  silver  of  the 
realm  to  the  mint,  in  making  all  dipt,  minished,  or 
impaired  coins  of  silver,  not  to  be  current  in  pay- 
ments. Bacon's  Henry  Vll. 

MINISTER,  n.  s.  [minister,  Lat.  minis- 
ire,  Fr.j 

1 .  An  agent ;  one  who  is  employed  to  any 
end  ;  one  who  acts  not  by  any  inherent 
authority,  but  under  another. 

You,  wliuin  virtue  hath  made  tiie  princess  of 
felicity,  be  not  the  minister  of  ruin.  Sidney. 
Rumble  thy  belly  fall ;  spit  fire  I  spout  rain"! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters; 
1  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  ur.kindness  : 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers. 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high-engender'd  battles,  'gainst  a  he.id 
So  old  and  wliiteas  this.  Shakesp.  King  Lear, 

Th'  infernal  minister  advanc'd, 
Seiz'd  the  due  victim.  Dryden, 

Other  spirits  govern'd  by  the  will, 
Slioot  through  their  tracks,  and  distant  muscles  fill; 
This  sovereign,  by  his  arbitrary  nod. 
Restrains  or  sends  his  rainisters  abroad.  Blackrn. 

2.  One  who  is  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  government. 

Kings  must  be  answerable  to  God,  but  the  minis- 
ters to  kings,  whose  eyes,  ears,  and  hands  they 
are,  must  be  answerable  to  God  and  man.  Bacon. 

3.  One  who  serves  at  the  altar  ;  one  who 
performs  sacerdotal  functions. 

Epaphras,  afaithful  minister  of  Christ.  ICol.  i.  7, 
The  i\inislers  are  always  preaching,  and  the 
governors  putting  forth  edicts  against  dancing  and 
gaming.  Addison. 

The  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  especially  requir- 
ed to  shine  as  lights  in  the  world,  because  the 
distinction  of  their  station  renders  their  conduct 
more  observable ;  and  the  presumption  of  their 
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knowledge,  and  the  dignity  of  their  office,  gives  a 
peculiar  force  and  authority  to  their  example, 

Rogers. 

Calidus  contents  himself  with  thinking,  that  he 
never  was  a  friend  to  hereticks  and  infidels  ;  that 
he  has  always  been  civil  to  the  minister  of  his 
parish,  and  very  often  given  something  to  the 
charity-schools.  Law. 

4.  A  delegate  ;  an  official. 

If  wrongfully. 
Let  God  revenge  ;  for  1  may  never  lift 
An  angry  arm  against  his  minister. 

Shakesptare. 

5.  An  agent  from  a  foreign  power  without 
the  dignity  of  an  ambassador. 

To  Mi'nister.  v.  a.  [ministro,  Lat.]  To 
give  :  to  supply ;  to  afford. 

All  the  customs  of  the  Irish  would  ministei- occa- 
sion of  a  most  ample  discourse  of  the  original  and 
antiquity  of  that  people.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

Now  he  that  ministereth  seed  to  the  sowert  both 
minister  bread  for  your  food,  and  multiply  your 
seed  sown.  2  Cor.  ix. 

The  wounded  patient  bears 
The  artist's  hand  that  7ninisiers  the  cure. 

Otway. 

To  Mi'nister.  v.  n. 

1.  To  attend;  to  serve  in  any  office. 

At  table  Eve 
Minister  d  naked,  and  their  flowing  cups 
With  pleasant  liquors  crown'd.  Miltmi. 

2.  To  give  medicines. 

Can'si  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow. 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ? 

Shakesp,  Macbeth, 

3.  To  give  supplies  of  things  needful ;  to 
give  assistance  ;  to  contribute  ;  to  afford. 

Others  7niniste?-e(i  unto  him  of  their  substance, 

Luke. 

He  who  has  a  soul  wholly  void  of  gratitude, 
should  set  his  soul  to  learn  of  his  body  ;  for  all  the 
parts  of  that  minister  to  one  another.  South. 

There  is  no  truth  which  a  man  may  more  evi- 
dently make  out  than  tlw;  existence  of  a  God  ;  yet 
he  that  shall  content  himself  with  things  as  they 
minister  to  our  pleasures  and  passions,  and  not 
make  enquiry  a  little  farther  into  their  causes  and 
ends,  may  live  long  without  any  notion  of  such  a 
being.  Locke 

Those  good  men,  who  take  such  pleasure  in  re- 
lieving the  miserable  for  Christ's  sake,  would  not 
have  been  less  forward  to  minister  unto  Christ  him- 
self. Atterbury. 

Pasting  is  not  absolutely  good,  but  relatively, 
}ind  as  it  ministers  to  other  virtues. 

Smalridge's  Sermons. 

4.  To  attend  on  the  service  of  God. 
Whether  prophecy,  let  us  prophecy  according 

to  the  proportion  of  faith  ;  or  ministry,  let  us  wait 
on  our  nnnistering.  Rom  xii,  7. 

Ministe'rial.  adj.  [^vom  minister.'] 

1.  Attendant;  acting  at  command. 

Understanding  is  in  a  man  ;  courage  and  viva- 
city in  the  lion  ;  service,  and  ministerial  olhcious- 
ne">s,  in  the  ox.  Brown. 

from  essences  unseen,  celestial  names, 
Enlight'ning  spirits,  and  ministerial  flames. 
Lift  we  our  reason  to  that  sovereign  cause, 
Who  bless'd  the  whole  with  life.  Prior. 

2.  Acting  under  superior  authority. 

For  the  minkterial  ofliicers  in  court  there  must 
be  an  eye  upon  them. 

Bacon's  Advice  to  ViUiers. 
Abstinence,  the  apostle  determines,  is  of  no 
other  real  value  in  religion,  than  as  a  ministeriut 
cause  of  moral  effects  ;  as  it  recalls  us  from  the 
world,  and  gives  a  serious  turn  to  our  thoughts. 

Rogers. 

3.  Sacerdotal  ;  belonging  to  the  ecclesiiis- 
ticks  or  their  office. 

These  speeches  of  Jerom  and  Chrysostom  plain- 
ly allude  unto  such  ministerial  garments  as  were 
then  in  use.  Hooker. 
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4.  Pertaining  to  ministers  of  state,  or  per- 
sons in  subordinate  authority. 

Ministe'rially.  adv.  In  a  ministerial 
manner. 

Supremacy  of  office,  by  mutual  agreement  and 
voluntary  occonomy,  belongs  to  the  father;  while 
the  son,  oat  of  voluntary  condes'cension,  submits 
to  act  ministerially,  or  in  capacity  of  mediator, 

Waterland. 

Mi'nistery.  n.  s.  [ministerium,  Lat.] 
Office  ;  service.  This  word  is  now  con- 
tracted  to  ministry,  but  used  by  Milton 
as  four  syllables. 

They  that  will  have  their  chamber  filled  with 
a  good  scent,  make  some  odoriferous  water  be 
blown  about  it  by  their  servants'  mouths  that  are 
dexterous  in  that  ministery.  Digby. 

This  temple  to  frequent 
With  ministeries  due,  aiid  solemn  rites.  Miltm. 

Mi'nistral.  adj.  [from  minister. 1  Per- 
taining to  a  minister. 

Mi  NiSTRANT.  adj.  \from  minister.]  At- 
tendant ;  acting  at  command.  Pope 
accents  it,  not  according  to  analogy,  on 
the  second  syllable. 

Him  thrones,  and  pow'rs. 
Princedoms,  and  dominations  ministrant, 
Accompany'd  to  heav'n-gate. 

Milton's  Par.  Lott. 
Ministrant  to  their  queen  with  busy  care, 
Four  faithful  handmaids  the  soft  rites  prepare. 

Pope. 

Ministra'tion.  n.  s.  [from  ministro, 
Lat.] 

1 .  Agency  ;  intervention  ;  office  of  an 
agent  delegated  or  commissioned  by  an- 
other. 

God  made  him  tl^  instrument  of  his  provi- 
dence to  me,  as  he  hath  made  his  own  land  ta 
him,  wiih  this  difference,  that  God,  by  his  minis- 
tration to  me,  intends  to  do  him  a  favour. 

Taylor. 

Though  sometimes  effected  by  the  immediate 
fiat  of  the  divine  will,  yet  I  think  they  are  most 
ordinarily  done  by  the  ministration  of  angels. 

Bute's  Origin  of  Mankind, 

2.  Sei-vice ;  office ;  ecclesiastical  func- 
tion. 

The  profession  of  a  clergymari  is  an  holy  pro-, 
fession,  because  it  is  a  ministration  in  holy  things^ 
an  attendance  at  the  altar.  Lavy, 

If  the  present  ministration  be  more  glorious  than 
the  former,  the  minister  is  more  holy.  Atterbury, 

Mi'nistry.  U.S.  [contracted from TwiniS' 

iery  ;  minislerimn,  Lat.] 

1.  Office  ;  service. 
So  far  is  an  indistinction  of  all  persons,  and,  bjl 

consequence,  an  anarchy  of  all  things,  so  far  from 
being  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  declared  in  hii 
great  household,  the  world,  and  especially  in  al 
the  ministries  of  his  proper  household  the  church 
that  there  was  never  yet  any  time,  I  believe 
since  it  was  a  number,  when  some  of  its  member! 
were  not  more  sacred  than  others.    Spruit's  Serm, 

2.  Office  of  one  set  apart  to  preach  ;  ee 
clesiastical  function. 

Their  ministry  perform'd,  and  race  well  run, 
Their  doctrine  and  their  story  written  left. 
They  die.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 

Saint  Paul  was  miraculously  called  to  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  gospel,  and  had  "the  whole  doctrini 
of  the  gospel  from  God  by  immediate  revtialimi 
and  was  appointed  the  aposl'e  of  the  Gentilei 
for  propagating  it  in  the  heathen  world,  Locke 

3.  Agency;  interposition. 
The  natural  world,  lie  made  after  a  niiraculou; 

manner  ;  but  directs  the  affairs  of  it  ever  since  h 
standing  rules,  and  the  ordinary  ministry  of  secoiK 
causes.  ,  ^lerbur]) 

To  all  but  thee  in  fits  he  scein'd  to  g(/, 
And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  ;he  blow.  Panel 
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Ihe  poets  introduced  the  minisbry  of  the  gods, 
d  taught  tlie  separate  existence  of  human  souls. 

Bentley, 

Jusiness. 

He  safe  from  loud  alarms, 
ihorr'd  tlie  wicked  ?)i(n!S()'i/ of  arms.  Dryden. 
Persons  employed  in  the  publick  affairs 
a  state. 

L  converse  in  full  freedom  with  many  consider- 
e  men  of  both  parties  ;  and  if  not  in  equal 
mber,  it  is  purely  accidental,  as  happening  to 
re  made  acquaintance  at  court  more  under  one 
listry  than  another.  Swif't. 

NiUM.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Red  lead. 

yfelt  lead  in  a  broad  earthen  vessel  unglazed, 
i  stir  it  continually  till  it  be  calcinated  into  a 
y  powder;  this  is  called  the  calx  of  lead  ;  con- 
ue  the  fire,  stirring  it  in  the  same  manner,  and 
becomes  yellow  ;  in  this  state  it  is  used  in 
nting,  and  is  called  raasticot  or  massicot ;  after 
3  put  it  into  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  it  will 
cine  further,  and  become  of  a  fine  red,  which 
the  common  minium  or  red  lead  :  amcng  the 
;ients,  minium  was  the  name  for  cinnabar ;  the 
dern  minium  is  used  externally,  and  is  excel- 
t  in  cleansing  and  healing  old  ulcers. 

Hill's  Mat.  Med. 
^NOCK.  n.  s.  Of  this  word  I  know 
•t  the  precise  meaning.    It  is  not  un- 
Lely  that  minnock  and  minx  are  origi- 
illy  the  same  word. 
\t.  ass's  wolc  1  fixed  on  his  head ; 
on  his  Thisbe  must  be  answered, 
d  forth  my  minnock  conies.  Shakesp. 

<NOW.  n.  s.  [menue,  Fr.]  A  very 
lall  fish ;  a  pink :  a  corruption  of 
mim,  which  see. 

^ear  you  this  triton  of  the  minnows}  Shakesp. 
['he  minnow,  when  he  is  in  perfect  season,  and 
;  sick,  which  is  only  presently  after  spawning, 
,h  a  kind  of  dappled  or  waved  colour,  like  a 
ither,  on  his  sides,  inclining  to  a  greenish  and 
^-colour,  his  belly  being  milk-white,  and  his 
;k  almost  black  or  blackish ;  he  is  a  sharp  biter 
a.  small  worm  in  liot  weather,  and  in  the  Spring 
y  make  excellent  minnow  tansies  ;  for  being 
shed  well  in  salt,  and  their  heads  and  tails  cut 
,  and  their  guts  taken  out,  being  fried  with 
Iks  of  eggs,  primroses  and  tansy, 

Walton's  Angler. 
rhe  nimble  turning  of  the  minnow  is  the  per- 
tion  of  minnow  fishing.  Walton's  Angler. 

NOR.  adj.  [Lat.] 
*etty  ;  inconsiderable. 

[f  there  are  petty  errours  and  minor  lapses,  not 
isiderably  injurious  unto  faith,  yet  is  it  not  safe 
contemn  inferiour  falsities.  Brown. 
-.ess ;  smaller. 

Ihey  altered  this  custom  from  cases  of  high 
icernment  to  the  most  trivial  debates,  the  minor 
rt  ordinarily  entering  their  protest.  Clarendon, 
riie  difference  of  a  third  part  in  so  large  and 
lective  an  account  is  not  strange,  if  we  consi- 
■  how  differenlly  they  are  set  in  minor  and  less 
itakeable  numbers.  Brown's  Vulg.  Errors. 

VOR.  W.  S. 

)ne  under  age  ;  one  whose  youth  can- 
)t  yet  allow  him  to  manage  his  own 
fairs. 

King  Richard  the  Second,  the  first  ten  years  of 
reign,  was  a  minor.  Davies  on  Ireland, 

rfe  and  his  muse  might  be  minors,  but  the  liber- 
es  are  full  grown.  Collier's  View  of  the  Stage. 
Long  as  the  year's  dull  circle  seems  to  run, 
hen  the  brisk  minoi'  pants  for  twenty-one.  Pope. 
The  noblest  blood  of  England  having  been  shed 
the  grand  rebellion,  many  great  families  he- 
me extinct,  or  sup|)orted  only  by  minors.  Swift. 
A.  minor  or  infant  cannot  be  said  to  be  contu- 
icious,  because  he  cannot  appear  as  a  defendatit 
court,  but  by  his  guardian.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 
file  second  or  particular  proposition  in 
le  syllogism. 
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The  second  or  minor  proposition  was,  that  this 
kingdom  hath  cause  of  just  fear  of  overthrow  from 
Spain.  Bacon. 

ffe  supposed  that  a  philosopher's  brain  was  like 
a  forest,  wliere  ideas  are  ranged  like  animals  of 
several  kinds  ;  that  the  major  is  tlie  male,  the 
minor  the  female,  which  copulate  by  the  middle 
term,  and  engender  the  conclusion.  Arhuthnot. 
To  Ml  NORATE.  V.  a.  [from  minor,  Lat.] 
To  lessen  ;  to  diminish.  A  word  not 
yet  admitted  into  the  language. 

This  it  doth  not  only  by  the  advantageous  as- 
sistance of  a  tube,  but  by  shewing  in  wliat  degrees 
distance  minorates  the  object.  Glanville. 

Minora'tion.  n.  s.  [from  minorate.] 
The  act  of  lessening;  diminution;  de- 
crease.   A  word  not  admitted. 

Bodies  emit  virtue  witliout  abatement  of  weight, 
as  is  most  evident  in  the  loadstone,  whose  efH- 
ciencies  are  commuMicable  without  a  minoration  of 
gravity.  Brown  s  Vulg.  Errors. 

We  hope  the  mercies  of  God  will  consider  our 
degenerated  integrity  unto  some  minm-ation  of  our 
offences.  Brown. 

Minority,  n.  s.  [minoritej  Fr,  from 
minor,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  state  of  being  under  age. 

I  mov'd  the  king,  ray  master,  to  speak  in  the 
behalf  of  my  daughter,  in  the  minority  of  them 
both.  Shakesp. 

He  is  young,  and  his  minority 
Is  put  into  the  trust  of  Richard  Gloster.  Shakesp. 

These  changes  in  religion  should  be  staid,  until 
the  king  were  of  years  to  govern  by  himself :  this 
the  people  apprehending  worse  than  it  was,  a 
queslion  was  raised,  wliether,  during  the  king's 
minority,  such  alterations  might  be  made  or  no. 

Hayward. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  doubting  he  might  die  in 
the  minority  of  his  son,  procured  an  act  to  pass, 
that  no  statute  made  during  the  minm-ity  of  the 
king  should  bind  him  or  his  successors,  except  it 
were  confirmed  by  the  king  at  liis  full  age.  But 
the  first  act  that  passed  in  king  Pjdvvard  the 
,  Sixth's  time,  was  a  repeal  of  that  former  act; 
at  which  time  nevertheless  the  king  was  minor. 

Bacon, 

U  there  be  evidence  that  it  is  not  many  ages 
since  nature  was  in  lier  minority,  this  may  be  taken 
for  a  good  proof  that  she  is  not  eternal. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Their  counsels  are  warlike  and  ambitious, 
though  something  tempered  by  the  minority  of 
their  king.  Temple. 

2.  The  state  of  being  less. 

From  tills  narrow  time  of  gestation  may  ensue 
a  minority,  or  smallness  in  the  exclusion.  Brown. 

3.  The  smaller  number:  as,  \he  minority 
held  for  that  question  in  opposition  to 
the  majority. 

Mi'notaur.  n.  s.  [minofaure,  Fr.  minos 
asid  taurus.]  A  monster  invented  by 
the  poets,  half  man  and  half  bull^  kept 
in  Dsedalus's  labyrinth. 

Thou  may'st  not  wander  in  tliat  labyrinth, 
There  minotaurs,  and  ugly  tiqasons  lurk.  Shakesp. 

Mi'nster.  n.  s.  [mmj-eejie,  Saxon.] 
A  monastery  ;  an  ecclesiastical  frater- 
nity ;  a  cathedral  church.  The  word 
is  yet  retained  at  York  and  Lichfield. 

Mi'NSTREL.  n.  i.  [rnenestril,  Spanish; 
menestrallus,  low  Lat.]  A  musician; 
one  who  plays  upon  instruments. 

Hark  how  the  minstrels  'gin  to  shrill  aloud 
Their  merry  musick  that  resounds  from  far. 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  croud, 
That  well  agree  witliouten  breach  or  jar. 

Spenser. 
1  will  give  you  the  minstrel, 
—Then  I  will  give  you  the  serving  v^reature. 

Shakesp. 
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I  to  the  vulgar  am  become  a  jest ; 
Esteemed  as  a  minstrel  at  a  feast. 

Sandys's  Paraph. 
These  fellows 
Were  once  the  minstrels  of  a  country  show  ; 
Follnw'd  the  prizes  through  each  paltry  town. 
By  trumpet-cheeks  and  bloated  faces  known. 

Dryden. 

Often  our  seers  and  p'  ets  liave  confess'd. 
That  rnusick's  force  can  tame  the  furious  beast ; 
Can  make  the  wolf,  or  foaming  boar  restrain 
His  la^e  ;  the  lion  drop  his  crested  mane. 
Attentive  to  the  song  J  the  lynx  forget 
His  wrath  to  man,  and  lick  the  minslrrel's  feet. 

Priffr. 

Mi'NSTRELSEY,  U.S.  [from  minstrel.] 

1 .  Musick ;  instrumental  harmony. 
Apollo's  self  will  envy  at  his  play. 

And  all  the  world  applaud  his  minstrelsey. 

Davies. 

That  loving  wretch  that  swears, 
'Tis  not  the  bodies  marry,  but  the  minds. 
Which  he  in  her  angelick  finds. 

Would  swear  as  justly,  that  he  hears, 

In  that  day's  rude  hoarse  minstrelsey, the  spheres. 

'  rionne. 

I  began, 

VVrapt  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholy, 

To  meditate  my  rural  minstrelsey. 

Till  fancy  had  her  fill.  Milton. 

2.  A  number  of  musicians. 

Ministring  spirits  train'd  up  in  feast,  and  song  ! 
Such  hast  tliou  arm'd  the  minstrelsey  of  heav'n. 

Milton. 

Mint.  n.  s.  [mmre.  Sax.  menthe,  Fr. 
mcntha,  Lat.]    A  plant. 

'J'hcii  rubb'd  it  o'er  with  newly-gather'd  mint, 
A  wholesome  herb,  that  breath'd  a  grateful  scent. 

Vryden, 

Mint.  n.  s.  [munte,  Dut.  mynetian  to 
coin,  Sax.] 

1.  The  place  where  money  is  coined. 

What  is  a  person's  name  or  face,  that  receives 
all  his  reputation  from  the  mint,  and  would  never 
have  been  known  had  there  not  been  medals. 

Addison  on  Medals. 

2.  Any  place  of  invention.L 

A  mail  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted. 
That  hath  a  ?)!i)it  of  phrases  in  his  brain. 

Shakesp. 

As  the  mints  of  calumny  are  at  work,  a  great 
number  of  curious  inventions  are  issued  out,which 
grow  current  among  tlie  party.  Addison. 

To  Mint.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  coin  ;  to  stamp  money. 

Another  law  was,  to  bring  in  the  silver  of  tlie 
realm  to  the  mint,  in  making  all  clipped  coins  of 
silver  not  to  be  current  in  payments,  without  giv- 
ing any  remedy  of  weight ;  and  so  to  set  the  mint 
on  work,  and  to  give  way  to  new  coins  of  silver 
which  should  be  then  minted. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

2.  To  invent;  to  forge. 

Look  into  the  titles  whereby  they  liold  these 
new  portions  of  the  crown,  and  you  will  find  them 
of  such  natures  as  may  be  easily  minted.  Bacm. 

Mi'ntage.  n.  s.  [frommint.] 

1 .  That  which  is  coined  or  stamped. 

Its  pleasing  poison 
The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks. 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  unmoulding  reason's  mintage 
Character'd  in  the  face.  Milton. 

2.  The  duty  paid  for  coining.  Ainsworth. 

Mi'nter.  m.  s.  [from  mint.]  Coiner. 

Sterling  ought  to  be  of  pure  silver  called  leaf 
silver,  the  minter  masi.  add  other  weight,,  if  the 
silver  be  not  pure.'  Camden. 

Mi'ntman.  n.  s.  [mint  and  man.]  One 
skilled  in  coinage. 

He  that  thinketh  Spain  to  be  some  great  over- 
match for  tliis  estate,  is  no  good  mintman ;  but 
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lalies  greatness  of  kingdoms  according  to  their 
bulk  and  currency,  and  not  after  their  intrinsick 
value.  Bacon's  li  ar  with  Spain. 

Mi'ntmaster.  n.  s.  [mint  and  master.] 

1.  One  who  presides  in  coinage. 

That  which  is  coined,  as  mintmasters  confessed, 
is  allayed  with  about  a  twelfth  part  of  cojjper. 

Boyle. 

2.  One  who  invents. 

The  great  miyitmasters  of  these  terms,  the  school- 
men and  metaphysicians,  have  wherewithal  to 
content  them.  Locke. 
Mi'nuet.  n.  s.  [menuet,  Fr.]    A  stately 
regular  dance. 

'I'he  tender  creature  could  not  see  his  fate, 
With  whom  she  danced  a.  minuet  so  late.  Stepney. 
John  has  assuraiice  to  setup  for  a  minuet  dancer, 

Spectator. 

Mi  NUM.  n.  s. 

1 .  [With  printers.]  A  small  sort  of  print- 
ing letter. 

2.  [With  musicians.]  A  note  of  slow  time, 
two  of  which  made  a  semibrief,  as  two 
crotchets  make  a  minum  ;  two  quavers  a 
crotchet,  and  two  semiquavers  a  quaver. 

Bailei/. 

He's  the  courageous  captain  of  compliments; 
he  tights  as  you  sing  pricksongsikeeps  time,  dis- 
tance, and  proportion  ;  rests  liis  tninum,  one,  two, 
and  the  third  in  your  bosom.  Shakesp. 
Minu'te.  adj.  [minutus,  Lat.]  Small; 
little  ;  slender ;  small  in  bulk ;  small 
in  consequence. 

Some  minute  philosophers  pretend. 
That  with  our  days  our  pains  and  pleasures  end. 

Denharn. 

Such  an  universal  superintendency  has  the  eye 
and  hand  of  providence  over  all,  even  the  most 
minute  and  inconsiderable  things.  SoutJi's  Sermotis. 

Into  small  parts  the  wond'rous  stone  divide, 
Ten  thousand  of  minutest  size  express 
The  same  propension  which  the  large  possess. 

Blackmore. 

The  serum  is  attenuated  by  circulation,  so  as  to 
pass  into  the  minutest  channels,  and  become  fit  nu- 
triment for  the  body.  Arbuthnot. 

In  all  divisions  we  should  consider  the  larger 
and  more  immediate  parts  of  the  subject,  and  not 
divide  it  at  once  into  the  more  minute  and  remote 
parts-  Watts' s  Logick. 

MINUTE.  M.S.  [mmritum,  hat.] 
J.  The  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour. 

This  man  so  complete, 
Who  was  enroll'd  'mongst  wonders,  and  when  we. 
Almost  with  list'ning  ravish'd,  could  not  find 
His  hour  of  speech  a  minute. 

Shakesp.  Henry  Vlll. 

2.  Any  small  space  of  tim.e. 

They  walk'd  about  me  ev'ry  minute  while ; 
And  if  I  did  but  stir  out  of  my  bed, 
Ready  they  were  to  shoot  me  to  the  heart.  Shah. 

The  speed  of  gods 
Time  counts  not,  though  with  swiftest  minutes 
wing'd.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Gods  !  that  the  world  should  turn 
On  minutes  and  on  moments.       Denham's  Sophy. 

Experience  does  every  mmute  prove  tlie  sad 
truth  of  this  assertion.  South's  Sermoiu. 

Tell  her,  that  I  some  certainty  may  bring  ; 
I  go  this  minute  to  attend  the  king.  Dryden, 

3.  The  first  draught  of  any  agreement  in 
writing  ;  this  is  common  in  the  Scottish 
law :  as,  have  you  made  a  minute  of 
that  contract? 

To  Mi  nute,  v.  a.  [minuter,  Fr.]  To 
set  down  in  short  hints. 

I  no  sooner  heard  this  critick  talk  of  my  works, 
but  I  minuted  vA\at  he  had  said,  and  resolved  to 
enlarge  the  plan  of  my  speculations.  Spectator. 

Mi  nute-book.  n.  s.  [ininute  and  book.] 
Book  of  short  hints. 
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Mi'nute-glass.  n.s.  [minnfe  nnd  glass.] 
Glass  of  which  the  sand  measures  a 
minute. 

Minu'tely.  adv.  [from  mim'de.]  To  a 
small  point ;  exactly  ;  to  the  least  part : 
nicely. 

In  this  posture  of  mind  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  keep  that  slow  pace,  and  observe  minutely 
that  order  of  ranging  all  he  said,  from  which  re- 
sults an  obvious  perspicuity.  Locke. 

Change  ol  night  and  day. 
And  of  the  seasons  ever  stealing  round, 
Minutely  faithful.  Thomson's  Summer. 

Mi'nutely,  adv.  [from  minute,  the  sub- 
stantive.] 

1.  Every  minute;  with  very  little  time 
intervening. 

What  is  it  but  a  continued  perpetuated  voice 
from  heaven,  resounding  for  ever  in  our  ears  ?.  As 
if  it  were  viinutely  proclaimed  in  thunder  from 
heaven,  to  give  men  no  rest  in  their  sins,  no  quiet 
from  Christ's  importunity  till  they  arise  from  so 
niortiferous  a  state.        Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

2,  [In  the  following  passage  it  seems  ra- 
ther to  be  an  adjective,  as  hourly  is  both 
the  adverb  and  adjective.]  Happening 
every  minute. 

Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach. 
Those,  he  coumiands,  move  only  in  connnand. 
Nothing  in  love.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Minu'teness.  n.s.  [from mitiide.]  Small- 
ness ;  exility  ;  inconsiderableness. 

The  animal  spirit  and  insensible  particles  never 
fall  under  our  senses  by  reason  of  their  minute- 
ness. Eentley. 

Mi'nute-watch.  n.  s.  [minute  and 
watch.]  A  v/atch  in  which  minutes  are 
more  distinctly  marked  than  in  common 
watches  which  reckon  by  the  hour. 

Casting  our  eyes  upon  a  minute-watch,  we  found 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  pumping,  about 
two  minutes  after  the  coals  had  been  put  in  glov/- 
ing,  to  the  total  disappearing  of  the  fire,  there  had 
passed  but  three  minutes.  Boyle. 

Minx.  n.  s.  [contracted,  I  suppose,  from 
minnock.]    A  young,  pert,  wanton  girl. 
Lewd  minx  i 

Come,  go  with  me  apart.  Shakesp. 

Some  torches  bore,  some  links. 
Before  the  proud  virago  minx.  Hudibras. 

She,  when  but  yet  a  tender  minx,  began 
To  liold  the  door,  but  now  sets  up  for  man.  Dryd. 
MI  RACLE,  n.  s.  [miracle,  Fr.  miraculum, 
Lat.] 

1.  A  wonder;  something  above  human 
power. 

Nothing  almost  sees  miracles 
But  misery.  Shakesp.  KingLear, 

Virtuous  and  holy,  chosen  from  above, 
To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth.  Shah. 

Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle, 
Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me.  Shah. 

2.  [In  theology.]  An  effect  above  human 
or  natural  power,  performed  in  attesta- 
tion of  some  truth. 

The  miracles  of  our  Lord  are  peculiarly  eminent 
above  the  lying  wonders  of  demons,  in  that  they 
were  not  made  out  of  vain  ostentation  of  power, 
and  to  raise  unprofitable  amazement  ;  but  for  the 
real  benefit  and  advantage  of  njen,  by  feeding 
the  hungry,  healing  all  sorts  of  diseases,  ejecling 
of  devils,  and  reviving  the  dead.  Bentley. 

Mira'culous.  adj.  [miraculeux,  Fr.  from 
miracle.]  Done  by  miracle;  produced 
by  miracle;  effected  by  power  more 
than  natural. 

Arithmetical  progression  mighty  easily  demon- 
strate how  fast  mankind  would  increase,  over- 
passing as  miraculous,  though  indeed  natural,  that 
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example  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  multiplied  ia 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  from  seventy  unta 
six  hundred  thousand  able  mm.   Raleigh's  "Essayi. 

Restore  this  day,  fur  thy  great  name. 
Unto  his  ancient  and  miraculous  right.  Herbert. 

Why  this  strength 
Miraculous  yet  remaining  in  those  locks  ?  ^ 
His  might  continues  in  thee  not  for  naught. Mitorr, 

At  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian  religion, 
God  was  pleased  to  accompany  it  with  a  miracu- 
lous power.  Tillotson. 

Mira  culously,  adv.  [from  miraculous,] 
By  miracle  ;  by  power  above  that  of 
nature. 

It  was  a  singular  providence  of  God,  to  draw 
those  northern  heathen  nations  down  into  those 
Christian  parts,  where  they  might  receive  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  mingle  nations  so  remote  miracu- 
lously, to  make  one  blood  and  kindred  of  all 
people,  and  each  to  have  knowledge  of  him. 

Spenser  on  Ireland, 

Turnus  was  to  be  slain  that  very  day  ;  and 
iEneas,  wounded  as  he  was,  could  not  have  en- 
gaged him  in  single  combat,  unless  his  hurt  had 
been  miraculously  healed.  Dryden, 

Mira'culousness.  n.  s.  [from  miracu- 
lo?is.]  The  state  of  being  effected  by 
miracle;  superiority  to  natural  power. 

MIRADO'R.  n.  s.  [Spanish  ;  from  mirar, 
to  look.]  A  balcony ;  a  gallery  whence 
ladies  see  shews. 

Mean  time  your  valiant  son,  who  had  before 
Gai.i'd  fame,  rode  round,  to  ev'ry  mirador ; 
Beneath  each  lady's  stand  a  stop  he  made. 
And  bowing,  took  th'  applauses  which  they  paidj 

Dryden, 

Mire.  w.  s.  [moer,  Dut.]  Mud  ;  dirt  at 
the  bottom  of  water. 

He  his  rider  from  her  lofty  steed, 
Would  have  cast  down,  and  trod  in  dirty  mire. 

Spenser, 

Here's  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner, 
honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  th'  mire. 

Shakespeare's  Timon  of  Athens. 
I'm  Ralph  himself,  your  trusty  squire, 
Wh'  has  dragg'dyourdonship  out  o'  th'  mire. 

Hudibrai, 

I  appeal  to  any  man's  reason,  whether  it  be  not 
bettei'lhat  there  should  be  a  distinction  of  land 
and- sea,  than  tliat  all  should  be  mire  and  water. 

More  against  Atheism.- 
Now  plung'd  in  mire,  now  by  sliarp  brambles 
torn.  Rose. 
2f)MlRE.  V.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  Ta 
whelm  in  the  mud ;  to  soil  with  mud. 

Why  had  1  not,  with  charitable  hand,  ■ 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  niy  gates  ? 
Who  smeer'd  thus,  and  mir'd  uith  infamy, 
1  might  have  said  no  part  of  it  is  mine.  Shakesp. 

Ml  RE.  ?i,  s.  [myr,  Welsli ;  myjia,  Sax, 
mier,  Dut]    An  ant  ;  a  pismire. 

Mi'riness.  w.  s.  [from  jwi/j/.]  Dirtiness; 
fullness  of  mire. 

Mi'rksome.  adj.  [morck  dark,  Danish, 
In  the  derivatives  of  this  set,  no  regular 
orthography  is  observed :  it  is  common 
to  write  murky,  to  which  the  rest  ought 
to  conform.]  Dark  ;  obscure. 
Tlnough  mirksome  air  her  ready  way  she  makes. 

Fairy  Queen, 

Mi'rror.  71.  s,  [miroir,  Fr.  mirar,  Span, 
to  look.] 

1.  A  looking-glass  ;  any  thing  which  ex- 
hibits representations  of  objects  by  re- 
flection. 

And  in  his  waters  which  your  mirror  make, 
Behold  your  faces  as  the  crystal  bright.  Spenser. 

That  puw'rwhich  gave  me  eyes  the  world  toview,. 
To  view  myself  infus'd  an  inward  light. 

Whereby  my  soul,  as  by  a  min-or  true. 
Of  her  own  form  may  take  a  perfect  sight.  Daviet^ 
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Less  bright  the  moon, 
Bat  opposite  in  leveli'd  West  was  set 
Kis  mnror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 
From  him.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

Mirroir  of  poets,  mirroir  of  our  age, 
Which  her  whole  face  beholding  on  thy  stage, 
Pleas'd  and  displeas'd  with  her  own  faults,  en- 
dures 

A  remedy  like  those  whom  musick  cures.  Waller, 

By  chance  he  spy'd  a  mirroir  while  he  spoke, 
And  gazing  there  beheld  his  alter'd  look  ; 
Wond'ring,  he  saw  his  features  and  his  hue 
So  much  were  chang'd,  that  scarce  himself  he 
knew.  Bryden. 
Late  as  I  rang'd  the  crystal  wilds  of  air. 
In  the  clear  mirroir  of  thy  ruling  star, 
I  saw,  alas  !  some  dread  event  impend.  Pope. 
.  It  is  used  for  pattern  ;  for  that  on  which 
the  eye  ought  to  be  fixed ;  as,  men  look 
in  a  glass  to  adjust  their  mien  or  dress  ; 
an  exemplar ;  an  archetype. 

The  works  of  nature  are  no  less  exact,  than  if 
she  did  both  behold  and  study  how  to  express 
some  absolute  shape  or  wuVror  always  present  be- 
fore her.  Honker. 

O  goddess,  heavenly  bright, 
Mirrour  of  grace  and  majesty  divine.  Fairy  Queen. 
How  far'st  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  ? 

Shahesp. 

Mirroir  of  ancient  faith  in  early  youth.  Dryden. 
[i'rror-stone.  n.  s.  [selenifes,  Lat] 
A  kind  of  transparent  stone.  Ainsworth. 
IlRTH.  11.  s.  [myjiejibe.  Sax.]  Merri- 
ment;  jollity;  gaiety;  laughter. 

To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth,  to  sit, 
.Ind  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave. 

Shdkesp. 

His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit  ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch. 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirf/i-moving  jest.  Shahesp. 

Most  of  the  appearing  mirth  in  tlie  world  is  not 
mirth  but  art  :  the  wounded  spirit  is  not  seen,  but 
"alks  under  a  disguise.  South. 

With  genial  joy  to  warm  the  soul. 
Bright  Helen  niix'd  a  mirth  inspiring  bowl.  Pope. 

"i'rthful.  adj.  [mirth  and  full.]  Merry; 
gay ;  cheerful. 

No  simple  word. 
That  shall  be  utter'd  at  our  mirthful  board, 
Shall  make  us  sad  next  morning.        Ben  Jonson, 

The  feast  was  serv'd  ;  the  bowl  was  crown'd  ; 
To  the  king's  pleasure  went  the  mirthful  round. 

Prior. 

lI'rthless.  adj.  [from  mirth.l  Joyless; 
cheerless. 

ii  RY.  adj.  [from  mire.] 
Deep  in  mud ;  muddy. 

Thou  should'st  have  heard  how  her  horse  fell, 
and  she  under  her  horse :  thou  should'st  have 
heard  in  how  miry  a  place,  how  she  was  bemoiled. 

Shahesp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

All  men  who  lived  lazy  lives,  and  died  natural 
(deaths,  by  sickness  or  by  age,  went  into  vast  caves 
under-ground,  all  dark  and  iniry,  full  of  noisome 
creatures,  and  there  grovelled  in  endless  stench 
and  misery.  Temple. 

Deep,  through  a  miry  lane  she  pick'd  her  way, 
Above  her  ancle  rose  the  chalky  clay. 

Gay's  Trivia. 

So  have  [  seen  ill-cnui)led  hounds 
Drag  ditF'rent  ways  in  miry  grounds.  Swift. 
.  Consisting  of  mire. 

Shall  thou  and  I  sit  round  about  some  fountain 
Looking  all  downwards  to  behold  our  cheeks. 
How  they  are  stain'd  like  meadows,  yet  not  dry, 
With  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood  ?  Shakcsp. 
lis,  an  inseparable  particle  used  in  com- 
position to  mark  an  ill  sense,  or  depra- 
vation of  the  meaning:  as,  c/m?ice,  luck ; 
mischance,  ill  luck:  compnfation,  reckon- 
ing ;  miscomputalioti,  false  reckoning; 
to  like,  to  be  pleased  ;  to  mi-slike,  to  be 
offended ;  from  mes  in  Teutonick  and 
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French,  used  in  the  same  sense.  Of 
this  it  is  difficult  to  give  all  the  exam- 
ples;  but  those  that  follow  will  suffi- 
ciently explain  it.' 

Misaccepta'tion.  n.  s.  [mis  anA  accep- 
tation.] The  act  of  taking  in  a  wrong 
sense. 

Misadve'nture.  n.  s.  [mesaventure, 
Fr.  mis  and  adventure.]  Mischance ; 
misfortune ;  ill  luck ;  bad  fortune. 

Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  misadventure.       Shahesp.  Borneo  and  Juliet. 

When  a  commander,  either  upon  necessity  or 
misadventure,  falleth  into  danger,  it  much  ad- 
vanceth  both  his  reputation  and  enterprise,  if 
bravely  he  behaveth  himself.  Hayward. 

The  body  consisted,  after  all  the  losses  and  mis- 
adventures, of  no  less  than  six  thousand  foot. 

Clarendon. 

Distinguish  betwixt  misadventure  and  design. 

L' Estrange. 

The  trouble  of  a  misadventure  now  and  then, 
that  reaches  not  his  innocence  or  reputation,  may 
not  be  an  ill  way  to  teach  him  more  caution. 

Locke  on  Educatioii. 

Mis adve'ntured.  adj.  [from  misadven- 
ture.] Unfortunate. 

From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes, 
A  pair  of  starcrost  lovers  take  their  life  ; 

W'liose  misiidventur'd  piteous  overthrows 
Do  with  their  death  bury  their  parents'  strife. 

Shahesp. 

MiSADVi'sED.  flf?/.  [mis  and  advised.]  Ill 
directed. 

Misa'imed.  adj.  [mis  and  aim.]  Not 
aimed  rightly. 

The  idle  stroke  enforcing  furious  way, 
IWissing  the  mark  of  his  misaimed  sight. 
Did  fall  to  ground.  Fairy  Queen. 

Mi'sANTHROPE,     7  w.  s.  [misanthrope, 
Misa'nTHROPOS.  J     Fr.  fiiuuv^fu-rri^.] 
A  hater  of  mankind. 

I  am  misanthrppos,  and  hate  mankind.  Shahesp. 

Alas,  poor  dean  !  his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrope  ; 
This  into  gen'ral  odium  drew  him.  Swift, 

Misa'nthropy.  n.  s.  [misanthropic,  Fr. 
from  misanthrope.]  Hatred  of  man- 
kind. 

Misapplication,  n.  s.  [mis and  appli- 
cation.] Application  to  a  wrong  pur- 
pose. 

The  indistinction  of  many  in  the  community  of 
name,  or  the  misapplication  of  the  act  of  one  unto 
anotlier,  hath  made  some  doubt  tliereof. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Errors. 

The  vigilance  of  those  who  preside  over  these 
charities  is  so  exemplary,  that  persons  disposed  to 
do  good  can  entertain  no  suspicions  of  the  misaji- 
plication  of  their  bounty.  Atterbury. 

It  is  our  duty  to  he  provident  for  the  future,  and 
to  gu,ird  against  whatever  may  lead  us  into  mis- 
applications of  it.  Rogers, 

To  Misapply',  v.  a.  [mis  and  appl?/.]  To 
apply  to  wrong  purposes. 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  rnisapplied, 
And  vice  sometime  by  action's  dignified. 

Shakes]}. 

The  holy  treasure  was  to  be  reserved,  and  issued 
for  holy  uses,  and  not  misapplied  to  any  other  ends. 

Hnwel. 

He  that  knows,  that  whiteness  is  the  name  of 
that  colour  he  has  observed  in  snow,  will  not  mis- 
apply that  word  as  long  as  he  retains  that  idea. 

Locke. 

To  Misapprehe'nd.  v.  a.  [mis  and  ap- 
prehend.]   Not  to  understand  rightly. 
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That  your  reas^  nings  may  lose  nor.c  of  theii 
force  by  my  misapprehending  or  misrepresenting 
them,  1  shall  give  the  reader  your  arguments. 

Loc/ce. 

Misapprrhe'nsion.  n.  s.  [mis  and  ap- 
prehension.] Mistake;  not  right  appre- 
hension. 

It  is  a  degree  of  knowledge  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  causes  of  our  ignorance :  what  we  have 
to  say  under  this  head,  will  equally  concern  our 
misappreherisions  and  errors.  Glanville. 

To  Misascri'be.  v.  a.  [mis  and  ascribe.] 
To  ascribe  falsely. 

That  may  be  misascribed  to  art  which  is  the  bare 
production  of  nature.  Boyle, 

To  Misassi'gn.  V.  a.  [mis  and  assign.] 
To  assign  erroneously. 

We  have  not  misassigned  the  cause  of  this  phe- 
nomenon. Boyle. 

To  Misbeco'me.  v.  a.  [mis  and  become.] 
Not  to  become ;  to  be  unseemly ;  not 
to  suit. 

Either  she  has  a  possibility  in  that  which  I 
think  impossible,  or  else  impossible  loves  need 
not  misbecome  me.  Sidney. 

What  to  the  daiipliin  from  England 
— Scorn  and  defiance,  slight  regard,  contempt. 
And  any  thing  that  may  not  misbecome 
The  mighty  sender.  Shahesp.  Henry  V, 

That  boldness  which  lads  get  amongst  play- 
fellows, has  such  a  mixture  of  rudeness  and  ill- 
turned  confidence,  that  tliose  misbecoming  and  dis- 
ingeimous  ways  of  shifting  in  the  world  must  be 
unlearned  to  make  way  for  better  principles. 

.  Locke, 
1  ortius,  thou  may'st  rely  upon  my  conduct ; 
Thy  father  will  not  act  w  h'at  misbecomes  him. 

Addison, 

Misbego't,       1    adj,    [begot  or  begot- 
Misbego'tten.  J    ten  with  mis.]  Un- 
lawfully or  irregularly  begotten. 

Contaminated,  ba^e, 
And  misbegotten  blood,  I  spill  of  lliine.  Shakesp, 
Your  words  have  taken  such  pains,  as  if  they 
labour'd 

To  bring  man-slaughter  into  form,  set  quarrtlling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour ;  which,  indeed, 
Is  valour  misbegot,  and  came  into  the  worM 
When  sects  and  factions  were  but  newly  born. 

Siiakesp, 

The  misbegotten  infant  grows. 
And,  ripe  for  birth,  distends  with  deadly  throes 
The  swelling  rind.^with  unavailing  strife. 
To  leave  the  wooden  womb,  and  pushes  into  life. 

Vryden. 

To  Misbeha've.  r,  n.  [mis  and  behave,] 

To  act  ill  or  improperly. 
Misbeha'ved.  adj,  [?nis  aiid  behaved.] 
Untaught ;  ill  bred ;  unciviL 

Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array  ; 
But,  like  a  misbehav'd  and  sullen  wench. 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 

Shakes  _ 

Misbehaviour,  n.  s.  [mis  and  beha- 
viour.]   Ill  conduct;  bad  practice. 

The  »Hi.s6e/iflii!0!/i- of  particular  persons  does  not 
at  all  allcct  their  cause,  since  a  man  may  act  laud- 
ably in  some  respects,  who  does  not  so  in  others. 

Addison's  Freeholder, 

Misbeli'ef.  n^  s.  [/nis  and  belief.]  False 

religion  ;  a  wrong  belief. 
Misbeli'ever.  n,  s,  [mis  and  believer.] 
One  that  holds  a  false  religion,  or  be- 
lieves wrongly. 

Yes,  if  I  drew  it  with  a  curst  intent 
To  take  a  misbeliever  to  my  bed. 
It  must  be  so.  Dryden's  Don  Sebastian. 

To  Misca'lculatk.  v,  a,  [mis  a^id  cal- 
culate.]   To  re.i-ii  jii  wrong. 
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After  all  the  care  1  have  taken,  there  may  be,  in 
such  a  multitude  of  passages,  several  misquoted, 
misinterpreted,  and  miscalculated. 

Arbuthnnt  on  Coins. 

To  Misca'l.  v.  a.  \mis  and  call.]  To 
name  improperly. 

My  heart  will  sigh  when  1  miscal  it  so. 
'  Shakespeare. 

The  third  act,  which  connects  propositions  and 
deduceth  conclusions  from  thera,  the  schools  call 
discourse  ;  and  we  shall  not  iniscal  it  if  we  name  it 
reason.  Glanville's  iscepsis. 

What  you  miscal  their  folly  is  their  care. 

Dryden. 

Misca  rriage,  n.  s.  \mis  and  carriage.] 

1 .  Unhappy  event  of  our  undertaking ; 
failure ;  ill  conduct. 

Resolutions  of  reforming  do  not  always  satisfy 
justice,  nor  prevent  vengeante  fur  former  miscar- 
riages. King  Charles. 

When  a  cour.sellor,  to  save  himself, 
Would  lay  miscarriages  upon  his  prince, 
Exposing  liim  to  publick  rage  and  hate, 
O,  fis  an  act  as  infamously  base, 
As,  should  a  common  soldier  sculk  behind. 
And  thrust  his  general  in  the  front  of  war. 

Dryden. 

If  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  liberty  he  had,  to 
examine  what  would  really  make  for  his  happi- 
ness, misleads  him,  the  miscari-iages  that  follow 
on  it  must  be  imputed  to  his  own  election.  Locke. 

A  great  part  of  that  lime  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former  earth  had  to  spare,  and  whereof 
they  made  so  ill  use,  was  now  employed  in  dig- 
ging and  plowing  ;  and  the  excess  of  fertility 
which  contributed  so  much  to  their  miscarriages, 
was  retracted  and  cut  otf. 

Woodward's  Nat.  Hist. 
Your  cures  aloud  you  tell, 
But  wisely  your  miscarriages  conceal.  Garth. 

How,  alas!  will  he  appear  in  that  awfjil  day, 
when  even  the  failings  and  miscarriages  of  the 
righteous  shall  not  be  concealed,  though  the  mercy 
of  God  be  magnified  in  their  pardon.  Rogers. 

2.  Abortion  ;  act  of  bringing  forth  before 
the  time. 

There  must  be  miscarriages  and  abortions ;  for 
there  died  many  women  with  cliild.  Graunt. 

To  Misca'rry.  v.  n.  [mis  and  carrj/.] 

1 .  To  fail ;  not  to  give  the  intended  event; 
not  to  succeed ;  to  be  lost  in  an  enter- 
prise ;  not  to  reach  the  effect  intended. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  Frederick,  the  great 
soldier,  wlio  miscai-ried  at  sea?  Shakesp. 
Our  sister's  man  is  certainly  miscarried. 

Shakesp. 

Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector  ? 
•—It  is  determin'd,  not  concluded  yet : 
But  so  it  must  be  if  the  king  miscarry.  Shakes]). 

If  you  miscarry, 
Yom  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end. 
And  machination  ceases.         Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  all  miscarried, 
my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low. 

Shakesp. 

I  could  mention  some  projects  which  1  have 
brought  to  maturity,  and  others  which  have  mis- 
carried. Addison's  Guardian. 

No  wonder  that  this  expedient  should  so  often 
miscurrii,  which  requires  so  much  art  and  genius 
to  arrive  at  any  perfection  in  it.  Swift. 

2.  To  have  an  abortfon. 

Give  them  a  miscarrying  womb  and  dry  breasts. 

Llos.  ix.  14. 

So  many  politick  conceptions  so  elaborately 
formed  and  wrought,  and  grown  at  length  ripe  for 
a  delivery,  do  yet,  in  the  issue,  miscarry  and  prove 
abortive.  Soutlt's  Sermons. 

His  wife  miscarried ;  but  the  abortion  proved  a 
female  foetus.  Fope  and  Arbuthnot. 

You  have  proved  yourself  more  tender  of  an- 
other's embrios,  than  the  fondest  mothers  are  of 
their  own  ;  for  you  have  preserved  every  thing 
that  I  miscairied  of.  ^ope. 
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Miscella'ne.  n.  s.  [miscellaneus,  Lat. 
This  is  corrupted  into  mastlin  or  mest- 
lin.]    Mixed  corn ;  as,  wheat  and  rye. 

It  is  tho\ight  to  be  of  use  to  make  some  miscel- 
lane  in  corn  ;  as  if  you  sow  a  few  beans  with  wheat, 
your  wheat  will  be  the  better. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Miscella'neous.  adj.  [miscellaneus, 
Lat.]  Mingled  ;  composed  of  various 
kinds. 

Being  miscellaneous  in  many  things,  he  is  to  be 
received  with  suspicion  ;  for  such  as  amass  all  re- 
lations must  err  in  some,  and  without  offence  be 
unbelieved  in  many.  Brown. 

And  what  the  people  but  a  herd  confus'd, 
A  miscellaneous  rabble,  who  extol 
Things  vulgar,  and  well  weigli'd  scarce  worth  the 
praise.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Miscella'neousness.  n.  s.  [from  mis- 
cellaneous.] Composition  of  various 
kinds. 

Ml'SCELLANY.  adj.  [miscellaneous,  Lat.] 
Mixed  of  various  kinds. 

The  power  of  Spain  consisteth  in  a  veteran 
army,  compounded  of  miscellany  forces  of  all  na- 
tions. Bacon. 

Ml'SCELLANY.  n.  s.  A  mass  formed  out 
of  various  kind. 

I  acquit  myself  of  the  presumption  of  having 
lent  my  name  to  recommend  miscellanies  or  works 
of  other  men.  Pope. 

When  they  have  join'd  their  pericranies. 
Out  skips  a  book  of  miscellanies.  Swift. 

ToMisca'st.  v.  a.  [mis  and  cast.]  To 
take  a  wrong  account  of. 

Men  miscast  their  days  ;  for  in  their  age  they 
deduce  the  account  not  from  the  day  of  their 
birth,  but  the  year  of  our  Lord  wherein  they  were 
born.  Brown's  Vulg.  Eirors. 

Mischa'nce.  n.  s.  [mis  and  chance.] 
Ill  luck  ;  ill  fortune ;  misfortune ;  mis. 
hap. 

The  lady  Cecropia  sent  him  to  excuse  the  mij 
chance  of  her  beasts  ranging  in  that  dangerous 
sort.  .  Sidney. 

Extreme  dealing  had  driven  her  to  put  herself 
with  a  great  lady,  by  which  occasion  she  had 
stumbled  upon  such  mischatices  as  were  little  for 
the  honour  of  her  family.  Sidney. 

View  these  letters,  full  of  bad  miichance, 
France  is  revolted.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI, 

Sleep  rock  thy  brain. 
And  never  come  misc/iance  between  us  twain. 

Shakesp. 

Nothing  can  be  a  reasonable  ground  of  despising 
a  man  but  some  fault  chargeable  upon  him  ;  and 
nothing  can  be  a  fault  that  is  not  naturally  in  a 
man's  power  to  prevent ;  otherwise  it  is  a  man's 
unhappiness,  his  mischance  or  calamity,  but  not 
his  fault.  South. 

MI  SCHIEF,  n.  s.  [mrschef,  old  Fr.] 

1.  Harm  ;  hurt ;  whatever  is  ill  and  inju- 
riously done. 

The  law  in  that  case  punisheth  the  thought ;  for 
better  is  a  mischief  than  an  inconvenience. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 

Come,  you  murth'ring  ministers  ! 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief.    Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Thy  tongue  deviseth  mischiefs.  Psal.  lii.  2. 

Was  I  the  cause  of  mischief,  or  the  man, 
Whose  lawless  lust  the  f.ital  war  began  .'  Dryden. 

2.  inconsequence;  vexatious  affair. 

States  call  ui  foreigners  to  assist  them  against  a 
common  enemy  ;  but  the  mischief  was,  these  allies 
would  never  allow  th.it  the  common  enemy  was 
subdued.  Swift. 
To  Mi'schief.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
hin-t ;  to  harm  ;  to  injure. 

If  the  greatest  inward  heat  be  not  sweetened  by 
meekness,  or  not  governed  by  prudence,  can  it 
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bring  to  our  souls  any  benefit  ?  rather  it  mischiefl 
them .  Spratt's  Sermons. 

Mi'scHlEFMAKER.  w.  s.  [from  mischief 
and  make.]  One  who  causes  mis- 
chief. 

Mi'schief-making.  adj.  Causing  harm. 

Come  not  thou  with  mischief-riiaking  beantv, 
To  interpose  between  us,  look  not  on  hini.  liom, 
Mi'schievous.  adj.  [from  mischief.] 

1.  Harmful ;  hurtful  ;  destructive ;  noxi- 
ous ;  pernicious  ;  injurious ;  wicked : 
used  both  of  persons  and  things. 

This  false,  wily,  doubling  disposition  is  intoler- 
ably miscltievous  to  society.  Sonth's  'Sermons, 

I'm  but  a  half-strain'd  villain  yet ; 
But  mongrel  mischievous.  Dryden. 

He  had  corjrupted  or  deluded  most  of  liis  ser- 
vants, telling  them  that  their  master  was  run  mad  ; 
that  he  had  disinherited  his  heir,  and  was  going 
to  settle  his  estate  upon  a  parish-boy  ;  that  if  he 
did  not  look  after  their  master  he  would  do  some 
very  mischievous  thing. 

Arbnthnot's  Hist,  of  J.  Bull, 

2.  Spiteful ;  malicious.  Ainsworth. 
Mi'schievously.  adv.  [from  mischief.] 

Noxiously  ;  hurtfully  ;  wickedly. 

Nor  was  the  cruel  destiny  content 
To  sweep  at  once  her  life  and  beauty  too  ; 

But  like  a  harden'd  felon  took  a  pride 
To  work  more  mischievuosly  slow, 

And  plundered  first,  and  then  destroy'd. 

Dryden. 

Mi'scHiEVOUSNESS.  n.  s.  [from  mis- 
chievous.]     Hurtfulness ;  pernicious- 

ness ;  wickedness. 

Corapaie  the  harnilessness,  the  tenderness,  the 
modesty,  and  the  ingenuous  pliabkncss,  which  is 
in  youth,  with  the  mischievousness,  the  slyness,  the 
craft,  the  impudence,  the  falsehood,  and  the  con- 
firmed obstinacy  found  in  an  aged,  long-practised 
sinner.  South's  Sermons. 

Mi'sciBLE.  adj.  [from  misceo,  Lat.]  Pos- 
sible to  be  mingled. 

Acid  spirits  are  subtile  liquors  which  come  over 
in  distillations,  not  inflammable,  miscible  with  wa- 
ter. Arbuthnot. 

Miscita'tion.  n.  s.  [mis  and  citation.] 
Unfair  or  false  quotation. 

Being  charged  with  miscitation  and  unfair  deal- 
ing, it  was  requisite  to  say  something  ;  honesty  is 
a  tender  point.  Collier. 

To  Misci'te.  v.  a.  [mis  and  cite.]  To 
quote  wrong. 

Miscla'im.  U.S.  [mis  and.  claim.]  Mis- 
taken claim. 

Error,  ?n!sc/aim  and  forgetfulness,  become  suitou 
for  some  remissi»n  of  extreme  rigour.  Bacon, 

Miscomputa'tion.  n.  s.  [mis  and  com- 
pufalion.]    False  reckoning. 

It  was  a  general  misfortune  and  miscomputntion 
of  that  time,  that  the  party  had  so  good  an  opinion 
of  their  own  reputation  and  interest.  Clarendon. 

To  Misconce'ive.  v.  a.  [mis  and  con- 
ceive.]  To  misjudge ;  to  have  a  false 
notion  of. 

Nor  let  false  whispers,  breeding  hidden  fears, 
Break  gentle  sleep  with  misco7iceiDed  doubt. 

Spenser. 

Our  endeavour  is  not  so  much  to  overthrow 
them  with  whom  we  contend,  as  to  yield  them 
just  and  reasonable  causes  of  those  things,  which, 
for  want  of  due  consideration  heretofore,  they  mii. 
conceived.  Hooker. 

Misconceived  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  lender  infancy. 

Sliakesp.  Henry  VI. 

MiscoNCEiT,        7    n.    s.    [mis  and 
Misconception.  )    conceit,  and  con- 
ception.] False  opinion;  wrong  notion. 
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The  other  which  instead  of  it  we  are  required  to 
accept  is  only  l)y  error  and  misconceit  nanied  the 
-irdinanee  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  no  one  proof  being  as 
vet  broujilit  forth,  whereby  it  may  clearly  appear 
to  he  so  in  very  deed.  Hooker. 

It  cannot  be  that  our  knowledf^e  should  be  other 
than  an  heap  nf  iniscunciiition  and  error.  Glanville. 

Great  errors  and  dangers  result  out  of  miscon- 
■eption  of  the  names  of  things. 

Harvey  on  Cnnsumption. 

It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  see  those  pieces 
i(  most  ancient  history,  which  have  been  chietiy 
preserved  in  scripture,  conlirmed  anew,  and  freed 
from  those  misconceptions  or  misrepresentations 
which  made  them  sit  uneasy  upun  the  spirits  even 
nf  the  best  men.         Burnet's  Fheortf  of  the  Earth.. 

isco'nduct.  n.  s.  [wi*  and  conduct.] 
Ill  behaviour  ;  ill  management. 

They  are  industriously  proclaimed  and  aggra- 
vated by  such  as  are  guilty  or  innocent  of  the 
same  slips  or  misconducts  in  their  own  behaviour. 

Addison. 

It  highly  concerned  them  to  reflect,  how  great 
obligations  both  the  memory  of  their  past  miscon- 
duct, and  their  present  advantages,  laid  on  them, 
tn  walk  with  care  and  circumspection. 

Rogers's  Sermons. 

V  r>I isco'nduct.  V.  a.  [wjwand  conduct.] 
To  manage  amiss  ;  to  carry  on  wrong. 
iiscoNJECTURE.  n.  s.  [mis  and  coii- 
jtcture.]    A  wrong  guess. 

I  hope  they  will  plausibly  receive  our  attempts, 
or  candidly  correct  our  miscmijectures.  Brotun. 

0  MiscoNJE'cTURE.  V.  a.  [mis  and  con- 
jecluir.]    To  guess  wrong. 

iiscoNSTRu'cTKJN.  ti.  s.  [mis  and  con- 
struction.] Wrong  interpretation  of 
words  or  things. 

It  pleas'd  the  king  his  master  very  lately 
To  strike  at  me  upon  his  misconstruction, 
When  he  conjunct,  and  flatt'ring  his  displeasure, 
Tript  me  beliind.  Shakesi>.  King  Lear. 

Others  conceive  the  literal  acceptation  to  be  a 
misconstruction  of  the  symbolical  expression. 

Brown. 

Those  words  were  very  weakly  inserted  where 
they  are  so  liable  to  misconstruction, 

Stillingfleet, 

0  Misco'nstrue,  v.  a.  [mis  and  con- 
strue.]   To  interpret  wrong. 

That  which  by  right  exposition  buildeth  up 
Christian  faith,  being  misconstrued  breedetli  error ; 
between  true  and  false  construction  the  difference 
(reason  must  shew.  Hooker. 

We  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons  ; 
Tliat  you  might  well  have  signified  the  same 
Unto  tlie  citizens,  who,  haply,  may 
Misconstrue  us  in  hiin.  Sliakesp.  Rich.  III. 

Many  of  the  unbelieving  Israelites  would  have 
imiiconstrued  this  story  of  mankind.  Raleigh, 

Do  not,  great  Sir,  misconstrue  his  intent. 
Nor  call  rebellion  what  was  prudent  care. 
To  guard  himself  by  necessary  war.  Dri/den. 

A  virtuous  emperor  was  much  afflicted  to  find 
his  actions  misconstrued  and  defam'd  by  a  party. 

Addison. 

Iisconti'nuance.  n.  s.  [mis  and  con- 
tinuance.]   Cessation ;  intermission. 

0  Misco'uNSEL.  V.  a.  [»iisand  counsel.] 
To  advise  wrong. 

Every  thing  that  is  begun  with  reason 
Will  come  by  ready  means  unto  his  end. 
But  things  miscounselled  must  needs  niiswend. 

Spenser. 

""o  Misoo'uNT.  V.  a.  [mescounter,  Fr. 

mis  and  count  ]    To  reckon  wrong. 
Il'scREANCE,  7  V.  s.   [from  mescreance 
Ii'scREANCY.  J     or   miscroiancei  Fr.] 

Unbelief ;  false  faith ;  adherence  to  a 

false  religion. 
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If  thou  wilt  renounce  thy  miscreance. 
And  my  true  liegeman  yield  thyself  for  ay. 
Life  will  1  grant  thee  for  thy  valiance. 

Spenser. 

The  more  usual  causes  of  deprivation  are  mur- 
der, man-slaugluer,  hereby,  miscreancy,  atheism, 
sini'my.  Ayiije. 
Ml'SCREANT.  n.  s.  [mescreant,  Fr.] 

1.  One  that  holds  a  false  faith  ;  one  who 
believes  in  false  gods. 

Their  prophets  justly  condemned  them  as  an 
adulterous  seed,  aiid  a  wicked  generation  o(  mis- 
creants, which  had  forsaken  the  living  God. 

Hooker. 

2.  A  vile  wretch. 

Now,  hy  Apollo,  king. 
Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain. 
— O  vassal  !  miscreant!  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

If  extraordinary  lenity  proves  iiieiJ'ectuaT,  those 
miscreants  ought  to  be  made  sensible  that  our  con- 
stitution is  armed  with  force. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 
Miscrea'tEj    \('dj.  [mis  and  created.] 
Miscrea'ted.  j      Formed  unnaturally 
or  illegitimately  ;  made  as  by  a  blunder 
of  nature. 

Then  made  he  head  against  his  enemies. 
And  Ymner  slew  or  Logris  miscreate. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Eftsoons  he  took  that  miscreated  fair, 
And  that  false  other  sprite,  on  whom  he  spread 
A  seeming  body  of  the  subtile  air.  Spenser. 
God  forbid,  my  lord, 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your  read- 
"  i"g  ; 

With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth.  Shah. 
Misde'ed.  71.  s.  [mis  and  deed.]  Evil 
action. 

O  God, 

If  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  misdeeds, 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alojie.  Sliakesp. 
Evils,  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought. 

Milton. 

Chas'd  from  a  throne,  abandon'd,  and  exil'd 
for  foul  misdeeds  were  punishments  too  mild. 

Dryden. 

To  Misde'em.  v.  a.  [mis  and  deem.]  To 
judge  ill  of ;  to  mistake. 

All  unweeting  an  enchanter  bad 
His  sense  abus'd,  and  made  him  to  misdeem. 
My  loyalty,  not  such  as  it  did  seem. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Besides,  were  we  unchangeable  in  will, 
And  of  a  wit  that  nothing  could  misdeem ; 

Equal  to  God;  whose  wisdom  shineth  still 
And  never  errs,  we  might  ourselves  esteem. 

Davies. 

To  Misdeme'an.  V.  a.  [mis  and  demean.] 
To  behave  ill. 

From  frailty 

And  want  of  wisdom,  you,  that  best  should  teach 
us. 

Have  misdemeand  yourself. 

Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII. 
Misdeme'anor.  n.  s.  [mis  and  demean.] 
Offence;  ill  behaviour ;  something  less 
than  an  atrocious  crime. 

The  house  of  commons  have  only  power  to  cen- 
sure the  members  of  their  own  house,  in  point  of 
election  or  misdemeanors,  in  or  towards  that  house. 

Bacon. 

It  is  no  real  disgrace  to  tbe  church  merely  to 
lose  her  privileges,  but  to  forfeit  them  by  her 
fault  or  ??!i'sfie»!ea)irtr.  South. 

These  could  never  have  touched  the  head,  or 
stopped  the  source  of  tliese  unhappy  misdemeanors, 
for  which  the  punishment  was  sent.  Woodward. 

Misdevo'tion.  n.  s.  [mis  dxid  devotion.] 
Mistaken  piety. 

A  place,  where  misdevotion  frames 
A  thousand  prayers  to  saints,  whose  very  names 
The  church  knew  not,  heav'n  knows  not  yet. 

Vonne. 
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Misdi'et.  n.  s.  [mis  and  diet.]  Inipro- 
per  food. 

A_  dropsy  through  his  flesh  did  flow. 
Which  by  misdiet  daily  greater  grew.  Fairy  Queen. 

To  Misdisti'nguish.  v.  a.  [mis  and 
distinguish.]  To  make  wrong  distinc- 
tions. 

If  we  imagine  a  difference  where  there  is  none,  t 
because  we  distinguish  where  we  should  not,'  it 
may  not  be  denied  that  we  misdistinguish. 

Hooker. 

To  Mis  do',  v.  a.  \mis  and  do.]  To  do 
wrong  ;  to  commit. 

^  Afford  me  place  to  shew  what  recompcnce 
T'wards  thee  I  intend  for  what  I  have  misdone. 

Milton, 

To  MiSDo'.  V.  n.  To  commit  faults. 

Try  the  erring  soul 
Not  wilfully  misdoingi  'bui  unaware 
Misled.  Milton's  Parad.  Regained. 

I  have  misdone,  and  I  endure  the  smart. 
Loth  to  acknowledge,  but  more  loth  to  part. 

Dryden. 

Misdo'er.  n.  s.  [from  misdo.]  An  of- 
fender ;  a  criminal ;  a  malefactor. 

Were  they  not  contained  in  duty  wiili  a  fear  cl 
k'w,  which  inflicteth  sharp  punishments  to  mis- 
doers,  Hi)  mati  should  enjoy  any  thing. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 

MiSDO'iNG.  U.S.  [^LYom  misdo.]  Offence; 
deviation  from  right. 

The  worst  is,  to  think  ourselves  safe  so  long  as 
we  keep  our  injuries  from  tlie  knowledge  of  men, 
and  out  of  our  own  view,  without  any  awe  of 
that  all-seeing  eye  that  observes  all  our  misdoinrrs. 

L'  EilTunge. 

To  MisDo'UBT.  V.  a.  [mis  and  doubt.] 
To  suspect  of  deceit  or  danger. 

If  she  only  misdoubted  me,  I  were  in  heaven  ; 
for  quickly  I  would  bring  sulficient  assurance. 

Sidney. 

I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife,  but  I  would  be  lotii 
to  turn  them  both  together ;  a  man  may  be  too 
confident.  Shakesp. 

The  bird  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush, 
With  trembling  wings  misiloubteth  every  bush  ; 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird. 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye. 
Where  my  poor  young  was  lim'd,  was  caught,  and 
kill'd,  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  farther.  Shah, 

To  believe  his  wiles  my  truth  can  move. 
Is  to  misdoubt  my  reason  or  my  love.  Dryden. 

MiSDo'uBT.  n.  s.  [mis  and  doubt.] 

1 .  Suspicion  of  crime  or  danger. 

He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land. 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion  ; 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends. 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy. 
He  doth  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  friend.  Shakesp. 

2.  Irresolution  ;  hesitation. 
York,  steel  thy  fearful  thoughts. 

And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution.  Shakesp. 

MISE.  n.  s.  Fr.  Issue.    Law  term. 

Diet. 

To  Misemplo'y.  v.  a.  [mis  and  employ.] 
To  use  to  wrong  purposes. 

Their  frugal  fathers  gains  they  misemploy, 
And  turn  to  point  and  pearl,  and  ev'ry  female  toy. 

Dryden. 

Some  taking  things  upon  trust,  misemploy  their 
power  by  lazily  enslaving  their  minds  to  the  dic- 
tates of  others.  _  Locke. 

That  vain  and  foolish  hope,  which  is  misem- 
ployed on  temporal  objects,  produces  inany  sor- 
rows. Addison's  Spectator. 

They  grew  dissolute  and  prophane :  and  by 
misemploying  the  advantages  which  God  had 
thrown  into  their  lap,  provoked  him  to  withdraw 
them,  itterbury. 
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Misemplo'yment.  n.  s.  [mis  and  em 

ploT/ment.}    Improper  application. 

An  improvident  expence,  and  mUemployment  of 
their  time  and  faculties. 

Hale's  Origin  c/  Mankind. 

RIi'sER.  «.  s.  [miser,  Lat.] 

1.  A  wretched  person ;  one  overwhelmed 
with  calamity. 

Do  not  disdain  to  carry  with  you  the  woful 
words  of  a  miser  now  despairing ;  neither  be 
afraid  to  appear  before  her,  bearing  the  base  title 
of  the  sender.  Sidney. 

I  wish  that  it  may  not  prove  some  ominous  fore- 
tokei\  of  misfortune  to  have  met  with  such  a  miser 
as  I  am.  Hidney. 

Fair  son  of  Mars,  that  seek  with  warlike  spoil 
And  great  atchievements,  great  yourself  to  make, 
Vouchsafe  to  stay  your  steed  for  humble  miser's 
sake.  Spenser, 

2.  A  wretch  ;  a  mean  fellow. 
Decrepit  miser!  base  i^nuble  wretch  ! 

I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood.  Shahesp. 

3.  A  wretch  covetous  to  extremity ;  one 
who  in  wealth  makes  himself  miserable 
by  the  fear  of  poverty.  This  is  the 
only  sense  now  in  use. 

Thougli  slie  be  dearer  to  my  soul  than  rest 
To  weary  pilgrims,  or  to  misers  gold, 
Rather  than  wrong  Castalio  I'd  forget  her. 

Otway. 

No  silver  saints  by  dying  misers  giv'n, 
Here  brib'd  the  rage  of  ill-requited  heav'n  ; 
But  such  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise, 
Aiid  only  vocal  with  the  Jiaker's  praise.  Pope. 

Mi'sERABLE.  adj.  [miserable,  Fr.  miser, 
Lat.] 

1.  Unhappy;  calamitous;  wretched. 

O  nation  miserable, 
With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody  scepter'd ! 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  da^'s  again? 

Shakespeare. 
Most  miserable  is  the  desire  that's  glorious. 

Shukesp. 

\^'liat's  more  miserable  than  discontent  ?  Shakesp. 

There  will  be  a  future  state,  and  then  how  mi- 
serable is  the  voluptuous  unbeliever  left  in  the 
lurch.  South. 

What  hopes  delude  thee,  miserable  man  ?  Vryd. 

2.  Wretched  ;  worthless. 

Miserable  comforters  are  ye  ail.  Job  xvi.  2. 

3.  Culpably  parsimonious ;  stingy.  In 
low  language. 

4.  Despicable  ;  wretched  ;  mean  :  as,  a 
miserable  person. 

Ml'SERABLENESS.  n.  s.  [from  miserable.] 
State  of  misery. 

Mi  serably,  adv.  [from  miserable.] 

1 .  Unhappily  ;  calamitously. 

Of  the  five  employed  by  him,  two  of  them 
quarrelled,  one  of  which  was  slain,  and  the  other 
hanged  for  it ;  the  third  drowned  himself ;  the 
fourth,  though  rich,  came  to  beg  his  bread ;  and 
the  fifth  was  miserably  stabbed  to  death.  South. 

2.  Wretchedly  ;  meanly. 
As  the  love  I  bear  you  makes  roe  thus  invite 

you,  so  the  same  love  makes  me  ashamed  to  bring 
you  to  a  place  where  you  shall  be  so,  not  spoken 
by  ceremony  but  by  truth,  miserably  entertained. 

Sidney. 

3.  Covetously.  Ainsrvorth. 

Mi  sery,  n.  s.  [miseria,  Lat.  misere,  Fr.] 

1 .  Wretchedness  ;  unhappiness. 

Mv  heart  is  drown'd  with  grief, 
My  hody  round  engirt  with  misery.  Shakesp. 

Happiness,  in  its  full  extent,  is  the  utmost  plea- 
sure we  are  capable  of,  and  misery  the  utmost 
pain.  Locke. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  found  more  easy  to  forget 
the  language  than  to  part  entirely  with  those  tem» 
pers  wliich  we  learnt  in  misery.  Law. 

2.  Calamity  ;  misfortune  ;  cause  of  misery. 
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When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes, 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes.  Shakesp, 

The  gods  from  heav'n  survey  the  fatal  strife, 
And  mourn  the  miseries  of  human  life.  Dryden. 
3.  [From  miser.]  Covetousness  ;  avarice. 
Not  in  use.  Miser  now  signifies  not  an 
unhappy  but  a  covetous  man  ;  yet  misery 
now  signifies  not  covetousness  but  un- 
happiness. 

He  look'd  upon  things  precious,  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'  th'  world  :  he  covets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give. 

Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 
In  a  fabrick  of  forty  thousand  pounds  cliarge, 
1  wish  thirty  pounds  laid  out  before  in  an  exact 
model  ;  for  a  little  misery  may  easily  breed  some 
absurdity  of  greater  charge.  Wotton. 
Miseste'em.  n.  s.  [mis  and  esteem.]  Dis- 
regard ;  slight. 
To  Misfa'shion.  v.  a.  [mis  and  fashion.] 
To  form  wrong. 

A  thing  in  reason  impossible,  through  their  mis- 
fashinned  preconceit,  appeared  unto  them  no  less 
certain,  than  if  nature  had  written  it  in  the  very 
foreheads  of  all  the  creatures  of  God.  Hakewill. 

To  Misfo'rm.  v.  a.  [mis  and  form.]  To 
put  in  an  ill  form. 

His  monstrous  scalp  down  to  his  teeth  it  tore. 
And  that  misf'ormed  shape  misshaped  more. 

Spenser. 

Misfo'rtune.  71.  s.  [mis  and  fortune.] 
Calamity ;  ill  luck  ;  want  of  good  for- 
tune. 

Fortune  thus  'gan  say,  misery  and  misfortune  is 
all  one. 

And  of  misfortune,  fortune  hath  only  the  gift. 

Sidney. 

What  world's  delight,  or  joy  of  living  speech. 
Can  heart  so  plung'd  in  sea  of  sorrows  deep. 
And  heaped  with  so  huge  misfortunes  reach  ? 

Spenser. 

Consider  why  the  change  was  wrought. 
You'll  find  it  his  misj'artune,  not  his  fault.  Addison. 
To  MiSGi'vE.  V.  a.  [mis  and  give.]  To 
fill  with  doubt ;  to  deprive  of  confi 
dence.  It  is  used  alwaj^s  with  the  re 
ciprocal  pronoun. 

As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophesy 
Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope  of  this  young  Rich' 
mond  ; 

So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me  in  these  conflicts 
What  may  befall  him,  to  his  harm  or  ours.  Shak. 

This  is  strange  !  Who  hath  got  the  right  Anne 
My  heart  misgives  me. 

Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
Yet  oft  his  heart  divine  of  something  ill. 
Misgave  him.  Milton. 

His  heart  misgave  him,  that  these  were  so  niaT:y 
meeting-houses ;  but,  upon  communicating  his 
suspicions,  I  soon  made  him  easy. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 
MiSGi'viNG.  n..s,  [from  misgive.]  Doubt; 
distrust. 

If  a  Conscience  thus  qualified  and  informed,  be 
not  the  measure  by  which  a  man  may  take  a  true 
estimate  of  his  absolution,  the  sinner  is  left  in  the 
plunge  of  infinite  doubts,  suspicions,  and  misgiv- 
ings, both  as  to  the  measures  of  his  present  duty, 
and  the  final  issues  of  his  future  reward.  South. 
To  MiSGo'vERN.  V,  a.  [mis  and  govern.] 
To  govern  ill ;  to  administer  unfaith 
fully. 

Solyman  charged  him  bitterly,  tliat  he  had  mis- 

foverned  the  state,  and  inverted  his  treasures  to 
is  own  use.  Knolles. 

Misgoverned,  adj.  [from  misgovern.] 
Rude ;  uncivilized. 

Rude,  misgovern'd  hands,  from  window  tops. 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Richard's  head. 

Shakesp, 

Misgo'vernance.  n.  s.  [mis  and  gover- 
nance.] Irregularity. 
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Thy  muse  too  lone  slumbereth  in  sorrowing, 
Lulled  asleep  through  love's  misgoverrumce. Spenser. 
MiSGo'vERNMENT.  n.  s.  [mis  and  go- 
vernment.] 

1.  Ill  administration  of  publick  affairs. 
Men  lay  the  blame  of  those  evils  whereof  they 

know  not  the  ground,  upon  public  misgovernment. 

Raleigh's  Essayt. 

2.  Ill  management. 

Men  are  miserable,  if  their  education  hath  been 
so  undisciplined,  as  to  leave  them  unfurnished  of 
skill  to  spend  their  time  ;  but  most  miserable,  if 
such  misgovernment  and  unskilfulness  make  them 
fall  into  vicious  company.  Taylor. 

3.  Irregularity;  inordinate  behaviour. 
There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language, 

Without  offence,  to  utter  them  :  thus,  pretty  lady, 
1  am  sorry  for  thy  much  misgovernment.  Shakesp. 

Misgui'dance.  n.  s.  [mis  and  guidance.] 
False  direction. 

The  Nicene  council  fixed  the  equinox  the 
twenty-first  of  March  for  the  finding  out  of  Easter : 
which  has  caused  the  misguidance  from  the  sun 
which  we  lie  under  in  respect  of  Easter,  and  the 
moveable  feasts.  Holder  on  Time. 

Whosoever  deceives  a  man  makes  him  ruin 
himself;  and  by  causing  an  error  in  the  great 
guide  of  his  actions,  his  judgment,  he  causes  aii 
error  in  his  choice,  the  misguidance  vi\\.K\i  must 
naturally  engage  him  to  his  destruction.  South. 

To  Misgui'de.  v.  a.  [mis  and  guide.]  To 
direct  ill ;  to  lead  the  wrong  way. 

Hunting  after  arguments  to  make  good  one  side 
of  a  question,  and  wholly  to  neglect  those  which 
favour  the  other,  is  wilfully  to  misguide  the  under- 
standing ;  and  is  so  far  from  givnig  truth  its  due 
value,  that  it  wholly  debases  it.  Locke, 

Misguided  prince  !  no  longer  urge  thy  fate. 
Nor  tempt  the  hero  to  unequal  war.  Prior, 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and -misguide  the  mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules 
Is  pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools.  Pope. 

Misha'p.  n.  s.  [mis  and  hap.]  Ill  chance; 
ill  luck ;  calamity. 

To  tell  you  what  miserable  mishaps  fell  to  the 
j'oung  prince  of  Blacedon  his  cousin,  1  should  too 
much  fill  your  ears  v/ith  strange  horrours.  Sidney. 

Since  we  are  thus  far  entered  into  the  considera- 
tion of  her  ndshaps,  tell  me,  have  there  been  any 
more  such  tempests  wherein  she  hath  thus  wretch- 
edijr  been  wrecked  ?  Spenser, 

Sir  knight,  take  to  you  wonted  strength. 
And  master  these  mishaps  with  patient  might. 

Spenser, 

Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here, 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  tnishaps.  Shakes. 

It  cainiot  be 
But  that  success  attends  hiui ;  if  mishap. 
Ere  this  he  had  return'd,  with  fury  driv'n 
By  his  avengers  ;  since  no  |)lace  like  this 
Can  fit  his  punislmient,  or  your  revenge.  Milton, 

If  the  worst  of  all  mishaps  hath  fallen 
Speak  ;  for  he-could  not  die  unlike  himself.  Den/i. 

Mishmash,   n.  s.  Ainsworth.    A  low 
word.    A  mingle  or  hotch-potch. 

To  Misinfe'r.  v.  a.  [mis  and  infer.]  To 
infer  wrong. 

Nestorius  teaching  rightly,  that  God  and  man 
are  distinct  natures,  did  thereupon  misinfer,  that 
in  Christ  those  natures  can  by  no  conjunction 
make  one  person.  Hooker. 

To  Misinfo'rm.  v.  a.  [mis  and  inform.] 
To  deceive  by  false  accounts. 

Some  belonged  to  a  man  of  great  dignity,  and 
not  as  that  wicked  Simon  had  misinformed, 

2  Mac.  iii.  11. 

By  no  means  trust  to  your  servants,  who  mislead 
you,  or  misiri/o77n  you  ;  the  reproach  will  lie  upon 
j'ourself.  Bacrni, 

Bid  her  well  beware. 
Lest  by  some  fair  appearing  good  surpriz'd. 
She  dictate  false  ;  and  misinfm-m  the  will 
To  do  wliat  God  expressly  hath  forbid.  Miltnn., 
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Misinforma'tion.  n.  s.  [from  misin- 
form.] False  intelligence ;  false  ac- 
counts. 

Let  not  such  be  discouraged  as  deserve  well, 
by  misinfm-mation  of  otliers,  perhaps  out  of  envy 
or  treachery,  Bacon. 

The  vengeance  of  God,  and  the  indignation  of 
men,  will  join  forces  against  an  insulting  baseness, 
when  backed  with  greatness,  and  set  on  by  miim- 
formation.  South's  Sermons. 

To  Misinte'rpret.  v.  a.  [mis  and  in- 
ter pret.]  To  explain  to  a  wrong  sense, 
or  -wrong  intention. 

The  gentle  reader  rests  happy  to  hear  the  wor 
thiest  works  tnisinterpreted,  the  clearest  actions 
obscured,  and  the  innocentest  life  traduced. 

Ben  Jonson. 

After  all  the  care  I  have  taken,  there  may  be 
several  passages  misquoted  and  misinterpreted. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

0  MisjoiN.  V.  a.  [mis  and  join.]  To 
join  unfitly  or  improperly. 

In  reason's  absence  mimick  fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her  ;  but  misjoining  shapes, 
'Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams  ; 
Ill-matching  words,  and  deeds,  long  past,  or  late. 

Milton. 

Luther,  more  mistaking  what  he  read, 
Misjoins  the  sacred  body  with  the  bread. 

Dry  den. 

0  Misju'dge.  v.  n.  [mis  and  judge.] 
To  form  false  opinions ;  to  judge  ill. 

You  misjudge ; 
You  see  through  love,  and  that  deludes  your  sight ; 
As,  what  is  straiglit,  seems  crooked  through  the 
water,  Dryden. 
By  allowing  himself  in  what  is  innocent,  he 
breeds  oli'ence  to  his  weak  and  misjudging  neigh- 
buur.  Atterbury. 
Insensate ! 

Too  \ong  misjudging  have  I  thought  thee  wise. 
But  sure  relentless  folly  steels  thy  breast.  Pope. 

b  Misju'dge.  v.  a.  To  mistake;  to 
judge  ill  of. 

Where  we  misjudge  the  matter,  a  miscarriage 
draws  pity  after  it ;  but  when  we  are  transport- 
ed by  pride,  our  ruin  lies  at  our  own  door. 

L'  Estrange. 

V  Misla'y.  V.  a.  [mis  and  lay.]  To 
lay  in  a  wrong  place. 

Mean  time  my  worthy  wife  our  arms  mislay'd, 
And  from  beneath  my  head  my  sword  conve^'d. 

Dvyden. 

The  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature ;  and 
there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when 
the  fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement. 

Locke. 

If  the  butler  be  the  tell-tale,  mislay  a  spoon,  so 
as  he  ma3'  never  find  it.    Swift's  Rules  to  Servants. 

[isla'yer.  n.  s.  [from  mislay.]  One 
that  puts  in  the  wrong  place, 

Thi  mislayer  of  a  mere  stone  is  to  blame:  but 
the  unjust  judge  is  the  capital  remover  of  land- 
marks, when  he  defineth  amiss  of  lands.  Bucon. 

'h  Misle'ad.  V.  a.  preterite  and  part, 
passive  misled,  [mis  and  lead.]  To 
guide  a  wrong  way ;  to  betray  to  mis- 
chief or  mistake. 

Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away. 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  ; 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 
Lights  that  do  misiead  the  morn.  Shakesp. 

Poor  misled  men  :  your  stales  are  yetworthy  pity. 
If  you  would  hear,  and  change  your  savage  minds, 
Leave  to  be  mad.  Ben  Jonson's  Catiline. 

Trust  not  servants  who  m/sifarf  or  misinform  you. 

Bacon. 

O  thievish  night, 
Why  should'st  thou  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lanthorn  thus  close  up  the  stars. 
That  nature  hung  in  heav'n,  arid  fill'd  their  lamps 
^\  ith  everlasting  oil,  to  cive  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller Milton. 

Vol.  II. 
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j       What  can  they  teach  and  not  mislead: 
Ignorant  of  themselves,  of  God  much  more  ? 

Milton. 

Thou  who  hast  taught  me  to  forgive  the  ill. 
And  recompense,  as  friends,  the  good  misled; 

If  mercy  be  a  precept  of  thy  will, 
Reliurn  that  merey  on  thy  servant's  head. 

Dryden. 

The  imagination,  which  is  of  simple  percep- 
tion, doth  never  of  itself,  and  directly,  misZead  us; 
yet  it  is  the  almost  fatal  means  of  our  deception. 

(ilanville's  Scepsis. 

Whatever  necessity  determines  to  the  pursuit  of 
real  bliss,  the  sanienecessity  estahlislies  suspence, 
and  scrutirry  of  each  successive  desire,  whether 
the  satisfaction  of  it  docs  not  interfere  with  our 
true  happiness,  and  mislead  us  from  it.  Locke. 

'Tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill  : 
But  of  the  two,  less  dang'rous  is  th'  offence 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense. 

Pope. 

Misle'ader.  w.  «.  [from  mislead.]  One 
that  leads  to  ill. 

When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been. 
Approach  me,  and  thou  shall  be  as  thou  wast. 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots  ; 
Till  then  I  banish  thee  on  pain  ttf  death. 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders. 

Shakesp. 

They  have  disclaimed  and  abandoned  those  he- 
retical phantasies  touching  our  Saviour,  wherein 
by  their  misleaders  they  hart  been  anciently  plung- 
ed. Brerewood  on  Languages. 

To  Misli'ke.  v.  a.  [mis  and  like.]  To 
disapprove ;  to  be  not  pleased  witli ;  to 
dislike. 

It  was  hard  to  say,  whether  he  more  liked  his 
doings,  or  misliked  the  effect  of  his  doings. 

Sidney. 

Tertullian  was  not  deceived  in  the  place  ;  but 
Aquinas,  who  misliked  this  opinion,  followed  a 
worse.  Raleigh. 

Judge  not  the  preacher,  for  he  is  thy  judge  : 
If  thou  mislike  him,  thou  conceiv'st  him  not. 

Herbert. 

Misli'ke.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Dis- 
approbation ;  distaste. 

Setting  your  scorns  and  your  mislike  aside, 
Tell  me  some  reason,  why  the  lady  Gray 
Should  not  become  my  wife.    Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Their  angry  gestures  with  mislike  disclose. 
How  much  his  speech  offends  their  noble  ears. 

Fairjax. 

Misli'ker.  n.  s.  [from  mislike.]  One 
that  disapproves. 

Open  flatterers  of  great  men,  privy  mislikers  of 
good  men,  fair  speakers  with  smiling  counte- 
nances. Ascham. 

Mi'slen.  n.  s.    [corrupted  from  miscel- 

lane.]    Mixed  corn:  as,  wheat  and  rye. 

They  commonly  sow  those  lands  with  wheat, 
mislen,  and  barley.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To  Mi'sLE.  V.  n.  [from  mist.]  To  rain 
in  imperceptible  drops,  like  a  thick 
mist :  properly  mistle. 

Ynough,  thou  mourned  hast, 
Now  ginnes  to  mizzle,  hie  we  homeward  fast. 

Spenser. 

The  very  small  drops  of  a  misling  rain  descend- 
ing through  a  freeizng  air,  do  each  of  them  shoot 
into  one  of  those  figured  icicles. 

Crew's  Cosmol. 

This  cold  precipitates  the  vapours  either  in 
dews,  or,  if  the  vapours  more  copiously  ascend, 
they  are  condensed  into  misling,  or  into  showers 
of  small  rain,  falling  in  numerous,  thick,  small 
drops.  Derliam's  Physico-Theoiogy. 

In  misling  days  when  1  my  thresher  heard, 
With  happy  beer  I  to  the  barn  repair'd. 

Gay's  Past. 

To  Misli've.  t>,  ?z.  [mis  and  live.]  To 
live  ill. 

Should'not  thilke  God,  that  gave  him  that  good, 
Eke  cherish  his  child  if  in  his  ways  he  stood, 
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For  if  he  mislive  in  leudness  and  lust. 
Little  boots  all  the  wealth  and  the  trust. 

Spenser. 

To  MiSMA  nage.  v.  a.  [mis  and  ma- 
nage.]   To  manage  ill. 

The  debates  of  princes  councils  would  be  in 
danger  to  be  mismanaged,  since  those  who  have  a 

treat  stroke  in  them  are  not  always  perfectly 
nowing  in  the  forms  of  syllogism.  Locke. 

Misma'nagement.  n.  s.  [mis  and  ma- 
nagement.] Ill  management;  ill  con- 
duct. 

It  is  mismanagement  more  than  want  of  abilities, 
that  men  have  reason  to  complain  of  in  those 
that  differ.  Locke. 

The  falls  of  fav'rites,  projects  of  the  great. 
Of  old  mismanagements,  taxations  new. 
All  neither  wholly  false,  nor  wholly  true.  Pope. 
To  Misma'rk.  v.  a.     [mis  and  mark.] 
To  mark  with  the  wrong  token. 

Things  are  mismarhed  in  contemplation  and  life 
for  want  of  application  or  integrity.  Collier. 

T'oMisma'tch.  v.  a.  [mis  and  match.] 
To  match  unsuitably. 

What  at  my  years  forsaken  !  had  I 
Ugly,  or  old,  mismatcht  to  my  desires 
My  natural  defects  had  taught  me 
To  set  me  down  contented.  Southern. 

To  .Misna'me.  v.  a.  [mis  and  name.] 
To  call  by  the  wrong  name. 

They  make  one  man's  fancies,  or  perhaps  fail- 
ings, confining  laws  to  otliers,  and  convey  them 
as  such  to  their  succeeders,  who  are  bold  to  mis- 
name all  unobsequiousness  to  their  incogitancy, 
presumption.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

MISNOMER,  n.  s.  [Fr.]  In  law,  an 
indictment,  or  any  other  act  vacated  by 
a  wrong  name. 

To  Misobse'rve.  v.  a.  [tnis  and  ob- 
serve.]   Not  to  observe  accurately. 

They  understand  it  as  early  as  they  do  language  ; 
and,  if  I  misobserve  ifjt,  they  love  to  be  treated  as 
rational  creatures  sooner  than  is  imagined. 

Locke. 

Miso'gamist.  n.  s.  [fiic-w  and  yufA®-.] 
A  marriage  hater. 

Miso'gyny.  n.  s.  [^itjS  and  ywti.]  Ha- 
tred of  women. 

To  Miso'rder.  v.  a.  [mis  and  order.] 
To  conduct  ill ;  to  manage  irregularly. 

If  the  child  miss  either  in  forgetting  a  word  or 
misordtring  the  sentence,  1  would  not  have  the 
master  frown.  Ascham. 

Yet  few  of  them  come  to  any  great  age,  by 
reason  of  their  misordered  life  when  they  were 
young.  Ascham. 

The  time  misorder'd  doth  in  common  sense 
Crowd  us,  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form. 
To  hold  our  safety  up.  Shakes;).  Henry  IV. 

Miso'rder.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Ir- 
regularity; disorderly  proceedings. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Richard  the  Se- 
cond, that  his  uncles,  who  sought  to  reform  the 
misorders  of  his  counsellors,  were  assembled  in  a 
wood  near  unto  the  court,  merrily  demanded  of 
one  Sir  Hugh  a  Linne,  who  had  been  a  good 
military  man,  but  was  then  somewhat  distraught 
of  his  wits,  what  he  would  advise  iiim  to  do  ? 
Issue  out,  quoth  Sir  Hugh,  and  slay  them  every 
mother's  son  ;  and  when  thou  hast  so  done,  thou 
hast  killed  all  the  faithful  friends  thou  hast  in 
England.  Camden. 

Miso'rderly.  adj.  [from  misorder.] 
Irregular;  unlawful. 

His  over-much  fearing  of  you  drives  him  to 
seek  some  misorderly  shift,  to  te  helped  by  some 
other  book,  or  to  be  prompted  by  some  other 
scholar.  Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

To  Mispe'l.  v.  a.  [mis  and  spell.]  To 
spell  wrong. 
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She  became  a  profest  enemy  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  scarce  ever  wrote  a  letter  to  liim 
^without  wilfully  mispelling  his  name.  Spectator. 
To  Mispe'nd.  v.  a.  preterite  and  part, 
passive  mispent.    \mis  and  spend.] 
'  1.  To  spend  ill ;  to  waste ;  to  consume  to 
no  purpose ;  to  throw  away. 

What  a  deal  of  cold  business  doth  a  raau  mis- 
pend  the  better  part  of  life  in.'  In  scattering  com- 
pliments, tendering  visits,  gathering  and  venting 
news.  Ben  Jotison's  Discovery. 

Let  him  now  endeavour  to  redeem  what  he  hath 
mispent  by  employing  more  of  that  leisure  in  this 
dut^  for  the  future.  Duty  of  Man, 

lirst  guilty  conscience  does  the  mirrour  bring, 
Then  sharp  remorse  shoots  out  her  angry  sting  ; 
And  anxious  thoughts,  witliin  themselves  at  strife, 
Upbraid  the  long  mispent,  luxurious  life. 

Dryden. 

I  this  writer's  want  of  sense  arraign,  | 
Treat  all  his  empty  pages  with  disdain,  > 
And  think  a  grave  reply  mispent  and  vain.  * 

Blackmore. 

He  who  has  lived  with  the  greatest  care  will 
find,  upon  a  review  of  his  time,  that  he  has 
something  to  redeem ;  but  he  who  has  mispent 
ranch  has  still  a  greater  concern.  Rogers. 

Wise  men  retrieve,  as  far  as  they  are  able, 
every  mispent  or  unprofitable  hour  which  |ias 
slipped  from  them.  Rogers. 
2.  To  waste,  with  the  recipi'ocal  pronoun. 

Now  let  the  arched  knife  their  thirsty  limbs 
Dissever,  for  the  genial  moisture  due 
To  apples,  otherwise  mijyjereds  itself 
In  barren  twigs.  Philips. 
MiSPe'nder.  n.  s.  [from  mispencL]  One 
who  spends  ill  or  prodigally. 

1  suspect  the  excellency  of  those  men's  parts 
who  are  dissolute,  and  careJess  mis])enders  of  their 
time.  Norris. 

iMispersua'sion.  noun.  sub.  [rtiis  and 
peisiiasion.^  Wrong  notion  ;  false  opi- 
nion. 

Some  mispersuasiotts  concerning  the  Divine  At- 
tributes tend  to  the  corrupting  men's  manners. 

Decay  of  Piety 

To  Mispla'ce.  v.  fl.     [mis  and  place.} 
To  put  in  a  wrong  place. 
I'll  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my 
shoulders. 

Before  I'll  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplacd^ 

Shakesp. 

What  little  arts  govern  the  world  !  we  need  not 
An  armed  enemy  or  corrupted  friend, 
When  service  but  misplac'd,  or  love  mistaken. 
Performs  the  work.  Denham's  Sophy. 

Is  a  man  betraj'ed  by  such  agents  as  he  employ's? 
He  misplaced  his  confidence,  took  hypocrisy  for 
fidelity,  and  so  relied  upon  the  services  of  a  pack 
of\illa!ns.  South. 

Shall  we  repine  at  a  little  inisjtlaced  charity,  we, 
who  could  no  way  foresee  the  eli'ect ! 

Atterbury. 

To  MisPO'iNT.  V.  a.  \mis  and  point.] 
To  confuse  sentences  by  wrong  punc- 
tuation. 

To  MispRi'sE.  V.  a.  Sometimes  it  sig- 
nifies mistaken,  from  the  French  verb 
mtsprendre  ;  sometimes  undervalued  or 
disdained,  from  the  French  verb  me- 
priser.  Hanmer.  It  is  in  both  senses 
wholly  obsolete. 

1.  To  mistake. 

You  spend  your  passion  on  a  mispris'd  mood  ; 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood.  Shakesp. 

2.  To  slight ;  to  scorn  ;  to  despise. 

He's  so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and 
especially  of  my  own  people  who  best  know  him, 
that  1  am  altogether  misprised. 

Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 
Pluck  indignation  on  thy  head  ; 
By  the  misprising  of  a  maid,  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire.  Shakesp. , 
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MispRi'siON.jj.  s.    [from  misprise.] 

1.  Scorn  ;  contempt.    Not  in  use. 

Here  take  her  hand, 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift ! 
That  doth  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
My  love,  and  her  desert.  Shakesp. 

2.  Mistake ;  misconception.   Not  in  use. 

Thou  hast  mistaken  quite, 
And  laid  thy  love  juice  on  s(mie  true  love's  sight ; 
Of  thy  mis/irisio/i  must  perforce  ensue 
Some  true  love  turn'd,  and  not  a  false  turn'd  true. 

Shakesp. 

We  feci  such  or  such  a  sentiment  within  us, 
and  herein  is  no  cheat  or  nmprision ;  it  is  truly  so, 
and  our  sense  concludes  nothing  of  its  rise. 

Glanville's  Scepsis. 

3.  [In  common  law.]  It  signifies  neglect, 
negligence,  or  oversight.  Misprision  of 
treason  is  the  concealment,  or  not  dis- 
closing, of  known  treason ;  for  the  which 
the  offenders  are  to  suffer  imprisonment 
during  the  king's  pleasure,  lose  their 
goods  and  the  profits  of  their  lands 
during  their  lives.  Misprision  of  fe- 
lony, is  the  letting  any  person,  com- 
mitted for  treason  or  felony,  or  suspi- 
cion of  either,  to  go  before  he  be  in- 
dicted. Cowell. 

To  Mispropo'rtion.  v.  a.  [mis  and 
proportion.]  To  join  without  due  pro- 
portion. 

MispRo'UD.  flf//.  [mis  and  proud.]  Vi- 
tiovisly  proud.  Obsolete. 

Now  1  fall,  thy  tough  commixtures  melt. 
Impairing  Henry,  strength'ning  misproud  York. 

Shakes]>. 

To  Misquo'te.  V,  a.  [mis  and  quote.] 
To  quote  falsly. 

Look  how  we  can,  or  sad,  or  inerrily, 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks.  Shakesp. 

After  all  the  care  I  have  taken,  there  may  be 
several  passages  misquoted.       Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

To  Misreci'te.  v.  a.  [mis  and  recite.] 
To  recite  not  according  to  the  truth. 

He  misrecites  the  argument,  and  denies  the  con- 
sequence, which  is  clear.  Bramhall  against  Hobbes. 

To  Misre'ckon.  v.  a.  [mis  and  reckon.] 
To  reckon  wrong ;  to  compute  wrong. 

Whoever  finds  a  mistake  in  the  sum  total,  must 
allow  himself  out,  though  after  repeated  trials  he 
may  not  see  in  which  article  he  has  misreckoned. 

Swift. 

To  Misrela'te.  v.  a.  [tnis  and  relate.] 
To  relate  inaccurately  or  falsly. 

To  satisfy  me  that  he  misrelated  not  the  expe- 
riment, be  brought  two  or  three  small  pipes  of 
glass,  which  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  trying 
it.  Boyle. 

Misrela'tion.  n.  s.  [from  misrelaie.] 
False  or  inaccurate  narrative. 

Mine  aim  was  only  to  press  home  those  things 
in  writiiig,  which  had  beew  agitated  between 

'  us  by  word  of  mouth ;  a  course  much  to  be 
preferred  before  verbal  conferences,  as  being  less 
subject  to  mistakes  and  misrelations,  and  wherein 
paralogisms  are  more  quifckly  detected. 

Bramhall. 

To  Misreme'mber.  v.  a.  [mis  and  re- 
member. To  mistake  by  trusting  to 
memor3^ 

If  1  much  misremembcr  not,  I  liad  such  a  spirit 
from  peas  kept  long  enough  to  lose  their  verdure. 

Boyle. 

To  Misrepo'rt.  v.  a.    [mis  and  report.] 
To  give  a  false  account  of ;  to  give  an 
account  disadvantageous  and  false. 
His  doctrine  was  misreported,  as  though  he  had 
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every  where  preached  this  not  only  concerning 
the  Gentiles,  but  also  touching  the  Jews. 

Hooke-. 

A  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  viisrcport  your  grace. 

Shakesp. 

The  wrong  judgment  that  misleads  us,  and 
makes  the  will  often  fasten  on  the  worst  side,  lies 
in  misreporting  upon  the  various  comparisons  of 
these.  Locke. 

Misrepo'rt.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
False  account ;  false  and  malicious  re  • 
presentation. 

We  defend  him  not. 
Only  desire  to  know  his  crime  :  'tis  possible 
It  may  be  some  mistake  or  misreport, 
Some  false  suggestion,  or  malicious  scandal. 

Denham. 

As  by  flattery  a  man  is  usually  brought  to  open 
his  bosom  to  his  mortal  enemy,  so  by  detraction, 
and  a  slanderous  misreport  of  persons,  he  is  often 
brought  to  shut  the  same  even  to  his  best  and 
truest  friends.  South's  Sermons. 

To  Misreprese'nt.  v.  a.  [mis  and  re- 
present.] To  represent  not  as  it  is :  to 
falsify  to  disadvantage :  mis  often  sig- 
nifies not  only  error,  but  malice  or  mis- 
chief. 

Two  qualities  neaessary  to  a  reader  before  his 
judgment  should  be  allowed,  are  common  honesty 
and  common  sense ;  and  that  no  man  could  have 
misrepresented  that  paragraph,  unless  he  were 
utterly  destitute  of  one  or  both.  Swift. 

While  it  is  so  difficult  to  learn  the  springs  of 
some  facts,  and  so  easy  to  forget  the  circumstances 
of  others,  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be  so  grosly 
misrepresented  to  the  publick  by  curious  and  in- 
quisitive heads,  who  proceed  altogether  upon 
conjectures.  Swift. 

Misrepresenta'tion.  n.  s.  [from  mis- 
represent.] 

1.  The  act  of  misrepresenting. 

They  have  prevailed  by  misrepresentations,  and 
other  artifices,  to  make  the  successor  look  upon 
them  as  the  only  persons  he  can  trust.  Swijx. 

2.  Accoimt  maliciously  false. 

Since  I  have  sliewn  him  liis  foul  mistakes  and 
injurious  misrepresentations,  it  will  become  him 
publickly  to  own  and  retract  them.  Atterbury. 

Misru'le.  n.  s.  [mis  and  rule.]  Tu- 
mult ;  confusion  ;  revel ;  unjust  domina- 
tion. 

In  the  portal  plac'd,  the  heav'n-born  maid. 
Enormous  riot,  and  misrule  survey 'd.  Pope. 

And  through  his  airy  hall  the  loud  misrule 
Of  driving  tempest  is  for  ever  heard.  Thomson. 
Miss,  n,  s.    [contracted  from  mistress.] 

Bailey, 

1 .  The  term  of  honour  to  a  young  girl. 

Where  there  are  little  masters  and  misses  in  a 
house,  they  are  great  impediments  to  the  diver- 
sions of  the  servants.  Swift. 

2.  A  strumpet ;  a  concubine  ;  a  whore  ;  a 
prostitute. 

All  women  would  be  of  one  piece. 
The  virtuous  matron  and  the  miss.  Hudibras. 

This  gentle  cock,  for  solace  of  his  life. 
Six  misses  had  besides  his  lawful  wife.  Dryden, 

To  Miss.  v.  a.  [missen,  Dut.  and  Germ.] 
Missed  preter,  missed  or  mist  part. 

1 .  Not  to  hit  by  the  mind ;  to  mistake. 

To  heav'n  their  prayers 
Flew  up,  nor  miss'd  the  way.  Milton.. 

Nor  can  I  miss  the  way,  so  strongly  drawn 
By  this  new-felt  attraction,  and  instinct.  Milton. 

2.  Not  to  hit  by  manual  aim. 

The  life  you  boasted  to  your  jav'lin  giv'n, 
Prince,  you  have  miss'd.  Pope. 

3.  To  fail  of  obtaining. 

If  she  desired  above  all  things  to  hare  Orgalus, 
Orgaius  feared  nothing  but  to  miss  Parthenia. 

Sidney.. 
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So  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me. 
Miss  that,  which  one  unworthier  may  attain ; 
And  die  with  grieving. 

Shahesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
\\  here  sliall  a  maid's  distracted  heart  find  rest, 
If  she  can  miss  it  in  her  lover's  breast?  Dryclen. 

V<  hen  a  man  misses  his  great  end,  happiness,  he 
will  acknowledge  he  judged  not  right.  Locke, 
i.  To  discovei-  something  to  be  unexpect- 
edly wanting. 

Without  him  I  found  a  weakness,  and  a  mis- 
trustfulness of  myself,  as  one  strayed  from  his  best 
strength,  when  at  any  time  I  missed  him.  Sidney. 

In  vain  have  I  kept  all  that  this  fellow  hath  in 
the  wilderness,  so  that  nothing  was  missed. 

1  Sam.  XXV.  21. 
5.  To  be  without. 

We  cannot  miss  him  ;  he  does  make  our  fire, 
Fetch  in  our  wood.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

S.  To  omit. 

He  that  is  so  tender  of  liimself,  that  he  can 
never  find  in  his  heart  so  much  as  to  miss  a  meal, 
by  way  of  punishment  for  his  faults,  shews  he  is 
not  much  fallen  out  with  himself.     Duty  of' Man. 

She  would  never  miss  one  day, 
A  walk  so  fine,  a  sight  so  gay.  Prior. 
7.  To  perceive  want  of. 

My  redoubl'd  love  and  care, 
May  ever  tend  about  thee  to  old  age  - 
With  all  tilings  grateful  chear'd,  and  so  supply'd, 
That  what  by  me  thou  hast  lost  thou  least  shalt  miss. 

Milton. 

He  who  has  a  firm,  sincere  friend,  may  want 
all  the  rest  without  missing  them.  South. 

To  Miss.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fly  wide  ;  not  to  hit. 

Flying  bullets  now 
To  execute  his  rage,  appear  too  slow» 
They  miss  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away. 

Wallet . 

2.  Not  to  succeed. 
The  general  root  of  superstition  is,  that  men 

observe  when  things  hit,  and  not  when  they  miss  ; 
and  commit  to  memory  the  one,  and  forget  and 
pass  over  tlie  other.  Bacon. 

3.  To  fail ;  to  mistake. 

4.  To  be  lost ;  to  be  wanting. 

My  lord. 

Upon  my  lady's  missing,  came  to  me 
With  his  sword  drawn.  Shakesp.  Cvmbeline. 

Thy  shepherds  we  hurt  np/.,  neither  was  there 
ought  missing  unto  them.  1  Sam.  xxv.  7. 

For  a  time  caught  up  to  God,  as  once 
Moses  was  in  the  mount,  and  missiiig  long. 
And  the  great  Thisbite,  who  on  fiery  wheels 
Rode  up  to  lieav'n,  yet  once  again  to  come.  Milt. 

5.  To  miscarry ;  to  fail,  as  by  accident. 

Th'  inventiiin  all  admir'd,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  th'  inventor  miss'f/,  so  easy  it  seem'd. 
Once  found,  w  hich  yet  unfound  most  would  have 
thought 

Impossible.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

6.  To  fail  to  obtain,  learn,  or  find :  some- 
times with  of  before  the  object, 

Grittus  missing  of  the  Moldavian  fell  upon 
Maylat.  Knotles. 

The  moral  and  relative  perfections  of  the  Deity 
are  easy  to  be  understood  by  us  ;  upon  the  least 
reflection  we  cannot  miss  of  t  hem.  Atterbuvv. 

Miss.  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Loss ;  want. 
1  could  have  better  spar'd  a  better  man. 

Oh,  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee. 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity.  Shakesp. 

If  tliese  papers  have  that  evidence  in  them,  there 
will  be  no  great  miss  of  (hose  which  are  lost,  and 
my  reader  may  be  satisfied  without  them.  Locke. 

2.  Mistake  ;  errour. 
He  did  without  any  great  miss  in  the  hardest 

points  of  grammar.    "         Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

3.  Hurt;  harm.  Obsolete. 
In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 

The  trode  is  not  so  tickle, 

And  thouah  one  fall  through  heedless  haste, 
^et  is  his  miise  not  mickle.       Spenser  s  Pastorals. 
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Mi'ssAL.  n.  s.    {missale,  Lat.  missel,  Fr.] 
The  mass  book. 

By  the  rubrick  of  tiie  missal,  in  every  solemn 
mass,  the  priest  is  to  go  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
altar.  Stilling fieet. 

To  Missa'y.  v.  n.    \mis  and  say.] 

1.  To  speak  ill  of;  to  censure.  Obso- 
lete. 

Their  ill  behaviour  garres  men  missay. 
Both  of  their  doctrine  and  their  fay. 

Spenser's  Pastorals. 

2.  To  say  wrong. 

Diggon  Davie,  I  bid  her  godday, 
Or  Diggon  her  is,  or  1  missay. 

Spenser's  Pastorals. 
We  are  not  dwarfs,  but  of  equal  stature,  if 
Vives  missay  not.  Hukewill  o  n  Providence. 

To  Misse'em.  v.  n.  and  seem.] 

1.  To  make  false  appearance. 

Foul  Duessa  meet, 
Who  with  her  witchcraft  and  missetming  sweet 
Inveigled  her  to  follow  her  desires  uniiieet. 

Fairy  Queen. 

2.  To  misbecome.    Obsolete  both. 

Never  knight  I  saw  in  such  missceming  plight. 

Fairy  Queen. 

To  Miss^RVE.  V.  a.    [mis  and  serve.] 
To  serve  unfaithfully. 

Great  men,  who  misserved  their  country',  were 
fined  very  highly.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

To  Missha'pe.  v.  a.  part,  mishaped  and 
mishapen.    \mis  and  shape.] 

1.  To  shape  ill;  to  form  ill;  to  deform. 

A  rude  misshapen,  monstrous  rabblement. 

Fairy  Queen. 
His  monstrous  scalp  down  to  his  teeth  it  tore. 
And  that  misforraed  shape,  misshaped  more. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Him  then  she  does  transform  to  monstruous 
hues. 

And  horribly  misshapes  with  ugly  sights, 

Captiv'd  eternally  in  iron  mews.  Fairy  Queen. 
Let  the  misshaped  trunk  that  bears  this  head 

Be  round  impaled  with  a  glorious  crown. 

Shakesp. 

Pride  will  have  a  fall :  the  beautiful  trees  go 
all  to  the  wreck  here,  and  only  the  misshapen  and 
des|jicable  dwarf  is  left  standing.        L' Estrange. 

Pluto  hates  his  own  misshapen  race. 
Her  sister  furies  fly  her  hideous  face.  Dryden. 

They  make  bold  to  destroy  ill-forraed  and  7nis- 
shaped  productions.  Locke. 

The  Alps  broken  into  so  many  steps  and  preci- 
pices, form  one  of  the  most  irregular,  misshapen 
scenes  in  the  world.  Addison. 

We  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  banks  of  the 
ocean  are  really  deformed,  because  the^'  have  not 
the  form  of  a  regular  bulwark ;  nor  that  the 
mountains  are  misshapen,  because  the^  are  not 
exact  pyramids  or  cones.  Bentlev  s  Sermons. 

Some  figures  monstrous  and  misshap'd  appear 
Coiisider'd  singly,  or  beheld  too  near, 
Which  but  proportion'd  to  their  site  or  place. 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace. 

Pope. 

2.  In  Shakespeare,  perhaps,  it  once  sig- 
nifies ill  directed  :  as,  to  shape  a  course. 

Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love. 
Misshapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both. 
Like  powder  in  a  skill-less  soldier's  flask, 
I  set  on  fire.  Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Mi'ssiLE.  fl<//.    [missilis,  Lat.]  Thrown 
by  the  hand ;  striking  at  distance. 
We  bend  the  bow,  or  wing  the  missile  dart. 

Pope. 

Mi'ssiON.  n.  s.    [missio,  Lat.] 
1 .  Commission  ;  the  state  of  being  sent 
by  supreme  authority. 

Her  son  tracing  the  desart  wild. 
All  his  great  work  to  come  before  him  set. 
How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best, 
His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high.  Milt. 

The  divine  authority  of  our  mission,  and  the 
powers  vested  in  us  by  the  high-priest  of  our 
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profession,  Christ  Jesus,  are  publickly  disputed 
and  denied.  Atierbury. 

2.  Persons  sent  on  any  account,  usually 
to  propagate  religion. 

In  these  ships  there  should  be  a  mission  of  three 
of  the  brethren  of  Solomon's  house,  to  give  us 
knowledge  of  the  sciences,  manufactures,  and  in- 
ventions of  all  the  world,  and  bring  us  books  and 
patterns ;  and  that  the  brethren  should  stay 
abroad  till  the  new  mission.    Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

3.  Dismission  ;  discharge.    Not  in  use. 

In  Caesar's  army,  somewhat  the  soldiers  would 
have  had,  yet  only  demanded  a  mission  or  dis- 
charge, though  with  no  intention  it  should  be 
granted,  but  thought  tc,  wrench  him  to  their  other 
desires ;  whereupon  with  one  cry  they  asked 
mission.^  Bacon. 

4.  Faction  ;  party.    Not  in  use. 

Glorious  deeds,  in  these  fields  of  late, 
]\Iade  emulous  »7«siims'niongst  the  gods  themselves. 
And  drove  great  IMars  to  faction  Shakesp. 
Mi'ssiONARY.  \w.  s.    [missionaire,  Fr.] 
Mi'ssiONER.    /    One  sent  to  propa- 
gate religion. 

You  mention  the  presbj;terian  missionary,  who 
hath  been  persecuted  for  hia  religion.  Swiji. 

Like  mighty  missioner  you  come. 
Ad  paries  infidelium.  Dryden. 
Mi'ssiVE.  adj.    [missive,  Fr.] 

1.  Sivcli  as  is  sent. 

The  king  grants  a  licence  under  the  great  seal, 
called  a  conge  d'eslire,  to  elect  the  person  he  has 
nominated  by  his  letters  missive. Ayliffe's  Paretgon. 

2.  Used  at  distance. 

In  vain  with  darts  a  distant  war  they  try. 
Short,  and  more  short,  the  missive  weapons  fly. 

Di'yden. 

MI'SSIVE.  n.  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  A  letter  sent :  it  is  retained  in  Scot- 
land in  that  sense. 

Great  aids  came  in  to  him ;  partly  upon  missives, 
and  partly  voluntary  from  many  parts.  Bacon. 

2.  A  messenger.    Both  obsolete. 

Rioting  in  Alexandria,  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters  ;  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience.  Shakesp. 

While  wrapt  in  the  wonder  of  it  came  missives 
from  the  king,  who  all  hail'd  me  thane  of  Cawder. 

Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
To  Misspe'ak.  v.  a.     [mis  and  speak.] 
To  speak  wrong. 

A  mother  delights  to  hear 
Her  early  child  misspeak  half-utter'd  words. 

Donne. 

To  Misspe'ak.  v.  n.    To  blunder  in 
speaking. 

It  is  not  so  ;  thou  hast  mispoke,  misheard  ; 
Tell  o'er  thy  tale  again.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Mist.  n.  s.    [miyz,  Sax.] 
I.  A  low  thin  cloud;  a  small  thin  rain 
not  perceived  in  single  drops. 

Old  Chaucer,  like  the  morning  star. 
To  us  discovers  day  from  far  ; 
His  light  those  misfsand  clouds  dissolv'd 
Which  our  dark  nation  long  iiivolv'd.  Denham. 

And  mists  condeiis'd  to  clouds  obscure  the  sky. 
And  clouds  dissolv'd  the  thirsty  ground  supply. 

Roscomrno7i. 

As  a  mist  is  a  multitude  of  small  but  solid  glo- 
bules, which  therefore  descend  ;  so  a  vapour,  and 
therefore  a  watery  cloud,  is  nothing  else  but  a  con- 
geries of  very  small  and  concave  globules,  w  hich 
therefore  ascend  to  that  height,  in  which  they  are 
of  equal  weight  with  the  air,  where  ihcy  remain 
suspended,  till  by  some  motion  in  the  air,  being 
broken,  they  descend  in  solid  drops;  either 
small,  as  in  a  mist,  or  bigger,  when  many  of  them 
run  together,  as  in  rain.  Crew. 

But  hov'ring  mists  around  his  brows  are  spread, 
And  night  witli  sable  shades  involves  Ins  head. 

Dryden. 

A  cloud  is  nothing  but  a  mist  flying  high  in  the 
air,  as  a  mist  is  nothing  but  a  cloud  here  below. 

Locke. 
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2.  Any  tiling  that  dims  or  darkens. 

My  peoples  ejes  once  blinded  with  such  mists 
of  sus-ijicioi),  they  are  misled  into  the  most  despe- 
rate actions.  King  Charles. 

His  passion  cast  a  mist  before  his  sense, 
And  either  made  or  magnify'd  th'  oiFence. 

Dryden. 

To  Mist.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]  To 
cloud  ;  to  cover  with  a  vapour  or  steam. 

Lend  nie  a  looking-glass  ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why  then  she  1  ives.  Shakes.  King  Lear, 

Mista'keable.  adj.     [from  mistake.'] 
Liable  to  be  conceived  wronar. 

It  15  not  strange  to  see  the  difference  of  a  third 
part  in  so  large  an  account,  if  we  consider  how 
differently  tliey  are  set  forth  in  minor  and  less 
mistakeahle  numbers.  Broiim. 
To  Mista'ke.  v.  a.  \mh  and  talie.'\  To 
conceive  wrong ;  to  take  something  for 
that  which  it  is  not. 

These  did  apprehend  a  great  affinity  between 
their  invocation  of  saints  and  the  heathen  idolatry, 
or  else  there  was  no  danger  one  should  be  mistaken 
for  the  other.  Stiilingjieet. 

Tliis  will  make  the  reader  very  much  mistake, 
and  misunderstand  his  meaning.  Locke. 

Fancy  passes  fur  knowledge,  and  what  is  pret- 
tily said  is  mistaken  for  solid.  Locke. 

"Fools  into  the  notion  fall, 
That  vice  or  virtue  there  is  none  at  all  ; 
Ask  your  own  heart,  and  nothing  is  so  plain, 
'Tis  to  mistake  them  costs  the  time  and  pain. 

Po]ie. 

To  Mista'ke.  v.  n.  To  err;  not  to 
judi^e  right. 

Seeing  God  found  folly  in  his  angels ;  mens 
judgments,  which  inhabit  these  houses  of  clay, 
cannot  be  without  their  mistakin<^s.  Raleigh. 

Seldom  an  y  one  mistakes  in  his  names  of  simple 
ideas,  or  applies  the  name  red  to  the  idea  green. 

Locke. 

Servants  mistake,  and  sometimes  occasion  mis- 
understanding among  friends.  Swift. 

MiSTA  EN.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  mis- 
take for  mistaken,  and  so  retained  in 
Scotland, 

This  dagger  hath  mistaken,  for  lo  !  the  sheath 
Lies  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, 
The  point  missheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 

Shakesp. 

To  be  Mista'ken.  To  err.  [To  mis- 
take has  a  kind  of  reciprocal  sense ;  / 
mistake,  je  me  trompe.  I  am  mistaken, 
means,  /  misconceive,  I  am  in  an  error ; 
more  frequently  than  I  am  ill  under- 
stood ;^  but,  my  opinion  is  mistaken, 
means,  my  opinion  is  not  rightly  im- 
dersiood.] 

The  towns,  neither  of  the  one  side  nor  the 
other,  willingly  opening  their  gates  to  strangers, 
nor  strangers  willmgly  entering  for  fear  of  being 
mistaken.  Sidney. 

England  is  so  idly  king'd : 
—You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king : 
Question,  your  grace,  the  late  ambassadors. 
How  modest  in  exception,  and  withal 
How  terrible  hi  constant  resolution.  Shakesp. 

Mistaken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  yoke. 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  with  that  stroke. 

Waller. 

IMista'ke.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Mis- 
conception; error. 

He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate  ;  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake. 

Milton. 

Infallibility  is  an  absolute  security  of  the  un- 
derstanding from  all  possibility  of  mistake  in  what 
it  believes.  Tillotson. 

Those  terrors  are  not  to  be  charged  upon  reli- 
gion, which  pniceed  either  from  the  want  of  reli- 
gion, or  superstitious  7nistakes  about  it.  Bentley 
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Mista'kingly.  adv.  [from  mistaking.] 
Erroneously ;  falsly. 

The  error  is  not  in  the  eye,  but  in  the  estima- 
tive faculty,  which  mistakinglij  concludes  that  co- 
lour to  belong  to  the  wall  winch  does  indeed  be- 
long to  the  object.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

To  Mista'te.  v.  a.  [mis  and  state.]  To 
st'ite  wrong. 

They  mistate  the  question,  when  they  talk  of 
pressing  ceremonies.  Bishop  Saitnderson. 

To  Miste'ach.  v.  a.  [mis  and  teach.' 
To  teach  wrong. 

Such  guides  shall  be  set  over  the  several  con- 
gregations as  will  be  sure  to  misteach  them. 

Saunderson. 

The  extravagances  of  the  lewdest  life  are  the 
more  consummate  disorders  of  a  mistaught  or  ne- 
glected youth.  L  Estrange. 

To  Miste'll.  v.  a.  [mis  and  tell.]  To 
tell  unfaithfully  or  inaccurately. 

To  Miste'mper.  v.  a.  [mis  and  temper.' 
To  temper  ill ;  to  disorder. 

This  inundation  of  misteinperd  humour 
Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified.  Shakesp. 
Mi'ster.  adj.    [from  mestier  trade,  Fr.] 
What  mister,  what  kind  of.  Obsolete 

The  redoross  knight  toward  him  crossed  fast. 
To  weet  what  mister  wight  was  so  dismay 'd. 
There  hira  he  finds  all  senseless  and  aghast. 

Spenser. 

To  Miste'rm.  v.  a.  [7nis  and  term.]  To 
term  erroneously. 

Hence  banished,  is  banish'd  from  the  world  ; 
And  world  exil'd  is  death.    That  banished 
Is  death  misterm'd.        Shakesp.  Borneo  and  Juliet. 

To  Misthi'nk.  v.  a.  [mis  and  think.] 
To  think  ill ;  to  think  wrong. 

How  will  the  country,  fyr  these  woful  chances, 
Misthink  the  king,  and  not  be  satisfy'd.  Shakesp. 

We,  the  greatest,  are  misthonght 
For  things  that  others  do.  Shakesp.  .int.  atul  Cleop. 

Thouglits!  which  how  found  they  harbour  in 
thy  breast, 

Adam  !  I\Iisthoiight  of  her  to  thee  so  dear  !  Milton. 
To  Misti'me.  V,  a.  [mis  and  time.]  Not 
to  time  right ;  not  to  adapt  properlj' 
with  regard  to  time. 
Mi'stiness.  n.  s.  [from  misty.]  Cloudi- 
ness ;  state  of  being  overcast. 

The  speedy  depredation  of  air  upon  watry 
moisture,  and  version  of  the  same  into  air,  ap- 
peareth  in  the  sudden  vanishing  of  vapours  from 
glass,  or  the  blade  of  a  sword,  such  as  doth  not  at 
all  detain  or  imbibe  the  moisture,  for  the  mi'stiness 
scattereth  immediately.  Bacon. 
Mi'stion.  w.  s.  [from  mistus,  Lat.]  The 
state  of  being  mingled. 

In  animals  many  actions  are  mixt,  and  depend 
upon  their  living  "form  as  well  as  that  of  mistion, 
and  though  they  wholly  seem  to  retain  unto  the 
body,  depart  upon  disunion.  Brown. 

Both  bodies  do,  by  the  new  texture  resulting 
from  theirmisfion,  produce  colour.  Boyleon  Colours. 
Mistleto'e.  n,  s.  [myj-cekan.  Sax,  mis- 
tel,  Dan.  bird-lime,  and  tan  a  twig.] 
A  plant. 

The  flower  of  the  mistletoe  consists  of  one  leaf, 
which  is  shaped  like  a  bason,  divided  into  four 
parts,  and  beset  with  warts  ;  the  ovary  which  is 
produced  in  the  female  flowers  is  placed  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  plant  from  the  male  flowers,  and 
consists  of  four  shorter  leaves ;  this  becomes  a 
round  berry  full  of  a  glutinous  substance,  inclos- 
itig  a  plain  heart-shaped  seed  :  this  plant  is  al- 
ways produced  frfira  seed,  and  is  not  to  be  culti- 
vated in  the  earth,  but  will  always  grow  upon 
trees  ;  from  whence  the  ancients  accounted  it  a 
super-plant,  who  thouglit  it  to  be  an  excrescence 
on  the  tree  ••w  ithout  seed.  The  manner  of  its  pro- 
pagation is  as  follows  :  the  mistletoe  thrush,  which 
feeds  upon  the  berries  of  this  plant  in  winter  when 
it  is  ripe,  dotli  open  the  seed  from  tree  to  tree ; 
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for  the  viscous  part  of  the  berry,  which  imniedia1s> 
ly  surrounds  tiie  seed,  doih  sometimes  fasten  i* 
to  the  outward  part  of  the  bird's  heak,  which,  f. 

fet  disengaged  of,  he  strikes  his  beak  at  the 
ranches  o!'  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  so  leaves  the 
seed  sticking  by  this  viscous  matter  to  the  bark, 
which,  if  it  lights  upon  a  smootli  part  of  the  tree, 
will  fasten  itself,  and  the  following  winter  put  out 
and  grow  :  the  trees  which  this  plant  doth  most 
readily  take  upon  are  the  apple,  the  ash,  and 
some  other  smooth  rind  trees  :  whenever  a  branch 
of  an  oak  tree  hath  any  of  these  plants  growing, 
upon  it,  it  is  cut  off,  and  prcservefl  by  tlie  curious  ' 
in  their  collections  of  natural  curiosities.  Miller. 

If  snowe  do  continue,  sheepe  hardly  that  fare 
Crave  mistle  and  ivie  for  them  for  to  spare.  Ticsser. 

A  barren  and  detested  vale,  you  see  it  is  : 
The  trees,  though  Summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  moss,  and  baleful  misselto.  Shakesp, 
Misseltoe  groweth  chiefly  upon  crab  trees,  apple 
trees,  sometimes  upon  hazles,  and  rarely  upon 
oaks  ;  the  misseltoe  whereof  is  counted  very  medi- 
cinal :  it  is  ever  green  Winter  and  Summer,  and 
beareth  a  white  glistering  berry  ;  and  it  is  a  plant 
utterly  differing  from  the  plant  upon  which  it 
groweth.  Bacon. 

All  your  temples  strow 
With  laurel  green,  and  sacred  misletoe.  Gay, 

Mi'stltke.  adj,     [mist  and  like,]  Re- 
sembling a  mist. 

Good  Romeo,  hide  thyself. 
—Not  I,  unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick  groans 
Mistlike  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes.  Shakesp. 

Misto'ld.  particip.  pass,  of  mistell. 
Misto'ok.  particip.  pass,  of  mistake. 
Look,  nymphs,  and  shepherds,  look. 
What  sudden  blaze  of  majesty. 
Too  divine  to  be  mistook.  Milton. 

Mi'stress.  n.  s,  [maistresse,  ma1tresse,Fv.] 
I.  A  woman  who  governs;  correlative  to 
subject  or  to  servant. 

Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp  sword  out. 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conj'ringthe  moon 
To  stand  s  auspicious  mistress. Shakesp.  King  Lear, 

Let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  fiouse.  Shah, 
•  Like  the  lily, 

That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourish'd, 
I'll  hang  my  head  and  perish.   Shak.  Henry  VIII. 

He'll  make  your  Paris  louvre  shake  for  jt. 
Were  it  the  mistress  court  of  mighty  Europe. 

Shakesp, 

1  will  not  charm  my  tongue  ;  I'm  bound  to 
speak  ; 

My  mistress  here  lies  murther'd  in  her  hed. 

Shakesp.  Othello. 
The  late  queen's  gentlewoman  I   a  knight's 
daughter  ! 

To  be  her  mistress'  mistress !  the  queen's  queen. 

Shakesp. 

Borne  now  is  mistress  of  the  whole  vporld,  sea 
and  land,  to  either  pole.        Ben  Jonson's  Catiline. 

Wonder  not,  sov'reign  »?!/sf)-('ss  /  if  perhaps 
Thou  oan'st,  who  art  sole  wonder ;  much  less  arm 
Thy  looks,  the  heav'n  of  mildness,  with  disdain. 

Milton. 

Those  who  assert  the  lunar  orb  presides 
O'er  humid  bodies,  and  the  ocean  guides  ; 
Wliose  waves  obsequious  ebb,  or  swelling  run 
With  the  declining  or  encieasing  moon  ; 
With  reason  seem  her  empire  to  maintain 
As  mistress  of  the  rivers  and  the  main.  Blackmore. 

What  a  miserable  spectacle,  for  a  nation  that 
had  been  mistress  at  sea  so  long  !  Arbuthnot  on  Coins, 

2.  A  woman  who  has  something  in  posses- 
sion. 

There  liad  she  enjoyed  herself  while  she  was 
mistress  of  herself,  and  Iiad  no  other  thoughts  hut 
such  as  might  arise  out  of  quiet  senses.  Sidney. 

Ages  to  conie,  that  shall  your  bounty  hear. 
Will  think  you  mistress  of  the  Indies  were  ; 
Though  streighter  bounds  your  fortune  did  confine, 
In  your  larye  heart  was  found  a  wealthy  mine. 

Waller. 

3.  A  woman  skilled  in  any  thing. 

A  letter  desires  all  young  wives  to  make  them- 
selves mistresses  of  Wingate's  Arithnietick.  Addis. 
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woman  teacher. 

>ect  publick  schools,  provided  with  the  best 
a-blest  masters  and  mistresses.  Swift. 
woman  beloved  and  courted. 

hey  would  not  suffer  the  prince  to  conferwith. 

ery  rarely  to  see,  his  mistress,  whom  they  pre 

led  he  should  forthwith  marry.  Clarendon. 
ice  honour  still  engages  to  rer[uite 

e  mistresses  and  proud  with  slight  forslicht. 

Granville, 

term  of  contemptuous  address. 

Look  you  pale,  mistress, 
you  perceive  the  ghastness  of  her  eyes  ? 

Shakesp 

whore ;  a  concubine. 
RU'ST.  n.  s.    [mis  and  trust.l  Dif- 
mce ;  suspicion  ;  want  of  confidence. 

e  needs  not  our  mistrust,  since  he  delivers 

othces,  and  what  we  have  to  do, 

he  direction  just.  Shake^.  Macbeth. 

ot  then  tnistrust,  but  tender  love,  injoins 

t  I  should  mind  thee  oft ;  and  mind  thou  me  ! 

Milton. 

iiSTRU'sT.  V.  a.  [mis  and  trust.] 
suspect ;  to  doubt ;  to  regard  with 
idence. 

'ill  any  man  allege  those  human  infirmities, 
:asons  wliy  these  things  should  be  mistrusted 
oubted  of.  _  _  Hooker. 

y  a  divine  instinct,  mens  minds  mistrust 
uiiig  danger ;  as  by  proof  we  see, 
waters  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm. 

Shakesp. 

ite  her  own  book  mistrusted  at  the  sight, 
that  side  war,  on  this  a  single  fight.  Cotoletj. 
ae  relation  of  a  Spartan  youth,  that  suffered 
X  concealed  under  his  robe  to  tear  out  his 
els,  is  mistrusted  by  men  of  business.  Brown. 

The  gen'rous  train  complies, 
fraud  mistrusts  in  virtue's  fair  disguise.  Pope. 
'Ru'sTFUL.  af/j.  [mistrust  and  full.] 
Bdent ;  doubting. 

I  hold  it  cowardice 
est  mistrustful,  where  a  noble  heart 
1  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love. 

Shakesp. 

ere  the  mistrustful  fowl  no  harm  suspects, 
afe  are  all  things  which  our  king  protects. 

Waller. 

Ru'sTFULNESS.  n.  s.  [from  mis- 
stfuL]    Diffidence;  doubt. 

ithout  him  1  found  a  weakness,  and  a  mistrust- 
iss  of  myself,  as  one  strayed  from  his  best 
igth,  when  at  any  time  1  mist  him.  Sidney. 

Ru'STFULLY.  adv.    [from  misirust- 

With  suspicion ;  with  mistrust. 
ETj'sTLESS.  adj.     [from  mistrust.] 
fident ;  unsuspecting, 
Hiere  he  doth  in  stream  mistrustless  play, 
d  wifli  liighi's  robe,  tlioy  stalk  the  shore 
abroad.  Carew. 
ITY.  adj.    [from  mist.] 
ouded  ;  overspread  with  mists, 
he  morrow  fair  with  |)urple  beams 
pers'd  the  shadows  of  the  misty  night. 

Fairy  Queen. 
oud  howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades, 
t  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  night ; 

0  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging  wings 
dead  men's  graves,  and  from  their  misty  jaws 

athe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air. 

Shakesp. 

arents  overprize  their  children,  while  they  be- 

1  them  through  the  vapours  of  affection,  which 
the  appearance,  as  things  seem  bigger  in 

V  mornings.    _  Wotton. 
w  smoaks  with  show'rs  the  misty  mountain 
ground, 

floated  fields  lie  undistinguish'd  round.  Pope. 
bscure;  dark  ;  not  plain. 
vIisuNDERSTAND.  v.  a,     [mis  and 
iersiund.]    To  misconceive  ;  to  mis- 
e. 
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The  words  of  Terlullian,  as  tliey  are  by  them 
alledged,  are  misunderstood.  -Hooker 
He  failed  in  distinguishing  two  regions,  boti 
called  Eden,  and  altogether  misundmtood  two  of 
the  four  rivers,  Raleigh. 

In  vain  do  men  take  sanctuary  in  such  misun- 
derstood expressions  as  these  ;  and  from  a  false 
persuasion  that  they  cannot  reform  their  lives 
never  go  about  it.  South. 

'J'liis,  ifit  be  neglected,  will  make  the  reader 
very  much  mistake  and  misunderstand  his  meaning. 

Locke. 

Were  they  only  designed  to  instruct  the  three 
succeeding  generations,  they  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  misunderstood.  Addison. 

The  example  of  a  good  man  is  the  best  direction 
we  can  follow  in  the  performance  of  our  duty  ;  the 
most  exact  rules  and  precepts  are  subject  to  be 
misunderstood;  some  at  least  will  mistake  their 
meaning.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

Misunderstanding,  n.  s.  [from  mis 
understand,] 

1.  Dissension;  difference;  disagreement. 

There  is  a  great  misunderstanding  betwixt  the 
corpuscular  philosophers  and  the  chemists.  Boyle 

Servants  mistake,  and  sometimes  occasion  mis- 
understandings among  friends.  Swft. 

2.  Error ;  misconception. 

Sever  the  construction  of  the  injury  from  the 
point  of  contempt,  imputing  it  to  misunderstanding 
or  fear.  Bacon. 
Misu'sAGE.  n.  s.    [from  misuse.] 

1.  Abuse ;  ill  use. 

2.  Bad  treatment. 

To  Misu'sE.  V.  a.  [mesuser,  Fr.  mis  and 
use.]  To  treat  or  use  improperly ;  to 
abuse. 

You  misuse  the  rev'rence  of  your  place. 
As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name 
In  deeds  dishon'rahle.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

It  hath  been  their  custom  shamefully  to  misuse 
the  fervent  zeal  of  men  to  religious  arms,  by  con- 
verting the  monies  that  have  been  levied  for  such 
wars  to  their  own  services.  Raleigh. 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crush'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wnie.  Milt. 

Machiavel  makes  it  ap|)ear,  that  the  weakness 
of  Italy,  once  so  strong,  was  caused  by  the  cor- 
rupt practices  of  the  papacy,  in  depraving  and 
misusing  religion.  South. 

Misu'sE.  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Evil  or  cruel  treatment. 

Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misuse, 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation, 
By  those  Welshwomen  done,  as  may  not  be 
Without  much  shame  retold.  Shakesp. 

2.  Wrong  or  erroneous  use. 

How  names  taken  fur  things  mislead  the  un- 
derstanding, the  attentive  reading  of  philosophi- 
cal writers  would  discover,  and  that  in  words 
little  suspected  of  any  such  misuse.  Locke. 

3.  Misapplication  ;  abuse. 

We  have  reason  to  humble  ourselves  before  God 
by  fasting  and  prayer,  lest  he  should  punish  the 
misuse  of  our  mercies,  by  stopping  the  course  of 
them.  Atterburu. 

To  Misvv'e'en.  v.  n.  [mis  and  ween.] 
To  misjudge ;  to  distrust.  Obsolete. 

Latter  times  things  more  unknown  shall  show. 
Why  then  should  witless  man  so  much  misween. 

Fairy  Queen. 

To  Miswe'nd.  v.  n.  [mis  and  penban, 
Sax.]    To  go  wrong.  Obsolete. 

Every  thing  begun  with  reason, 
Will  come  by  ready  means  unto  his  end  : 

But  things  miscounselled  must  needs  miswend. 

Hubberd. 

In  this  maze  still  wand'red  and  miswent. 
For  heaven  decreed  to  conceal  the  same, 
To  make  the  miscreant  more  to  feel  his  shame. 

Fairfax. 

Mi'sY.  n.  s.    A  kind  of  mineral. 

M/s!/ contains  no  vitriol  but  that  of  iron;  it  is 
a  very  beautiful  mineral,  of  a  fine  bright  yellow 
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colour,  of  friable  structure,  and  resembles  the 
golden  marcasites.  Hill. 
Mite.  n.  s.    [mite,  Fr.  mijt,  Dut.] 

1.  A  small  insect  found  in  cheese  or  corn ; 
a  weevil. 

Virginity  breeds  mites,  like  a  cheese,  consumes 
itself  to  the  very  paring,  and  dies  with  feeding 
its  own  stomach.  Shakesp. 

Ihe  polish  d  glass,  whose  small  convex 
Enlarges  to  ten  millions  of  degrees 
The  mite  invisible  else,  of  nature's  hand 
Least  animal.  p/, 

The  idea  of  two  is  as  distinct  from  the  idea  of 
three,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  from  that  of 
^  "V^''-  Locke. 

2.  The  twentieth  part  of  a  grain. 
The  Seville  piece  of  eight  contains  thirteen 

pennyweight  twenty-one  grahis  and  fifteen  mites, 
of  which  there  are  twenty  in  the  grain,  of  ster- 
ling silver,  and  is  in  value  forty-three  English 
pence  and  eleven  hundredths  of  a  penny. 

Arbuthnot. 

3.  Any  thing  proverbially  small ;  the  third 
part  of  a  farthing. 

Though  any  man's  corn  tliey  do  bite, 
They  will  not  allow  hi-m  a  mite.  Tusser. 

Are  you  defrauded,  when  he  feeds  the  poor,' 
Our  mite  decreases  nothing  of  your  store. 

r..  ,  T  ,  Uryden. 
Did  1  e  er  my  mite  v.  ith-Iiold 
From  the  impotent  and  old.  Swift. 

4.  A  small  particle. 
Put  blue-bottles  into  an  anl-hill,  thev  will  be 

stained  with  red,  because  ihe  ants  thrust  in  their 
stings,  and  instil  into  them  a  small  mite  of  their 
stinging  liquor,  which  hath  the  same  effect  as  oil 
of  vitriol.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Mite'lla.  n.  s.    A  plant.  Miller. 
Mi'thridate.  n.  s.    [mitliridaie,  Fr.] 
Mithridate  is  one  of  the  capital  medicines  of  the 
shops,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  ingredients, 
and  has  its  name  from  its  inventor  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus.  Quincy. 

But  you  of  learning  and  religion. 
And  virtue,  and  such  ingredients,  have  made 

Amithridate,  whose  operation 
Keeps  off,  or  cures,  what  can  be  done  or  said. 

Donne. 

Mi'thridate  mustard,  n.  s.  [thiaspi, 
Lat]    A  plant.  Millei\ 
Mi'tigant.  ridj.    [mitigans,  Lat.]  Le- 
nient ;  lenitive. 
To  Mi'tigate.  v.  a.    [mitigo,  Lat.  mi- 
tiger,  Fr.] 

1.  To  temper  ;  to  make  less  rigorous. 
\>  e  could  greatly  wish,  that  the  rigour  of  their 

opinion  were  allayed  and  mitigated.  Hooker. 

2.  To  alleviate  ;  to  make  mild  ;  to  assuage. 

Mishaps  are  master'd  by  advice  discreet. 
And  counsel  mitigates  the  greatest  smart. 

Fairy  Queen. 

All  it  can  do  is,  to  devise  how  that  wliich  must 
be  endured  may  be  milignted,  and  the  incoiive- 
niencies  thereof  countervailed  as  near  as  may  be, 
that,  when  the  best  things  are  not  possible,  the 
best  may  be  made  of  those  that  are.  Hooker. 

3.  To  mollify  ;  to  make  less  severe ;  to 
soften. 

I  underto<ik 
Before  thee:  and,  not  re|.enting,  this  obtain 
Of  right,  that  I  maj'  mitigate  tlieir  doom. 
On  me  deriv'd.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

4.  To  cool ;  to  moderate. 
A  man  has  frequent  opportunity  of  mitigating 

the  fierceness  of  a  party,  <if  softening  the  envious, 
quieting  the  angiy,  and  rectifying  the  piejudiced. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

Mitiga'tion.  n.  s.  [mitigatio,  l.at.  miti- 
gation, Fr.  from  miligate.]  Abatement 
of  any  thing  penal,  harsh,  or  painful. 

The  king  would  not  have  one  penny  abated  of 
tliat  granted  to  hiro  by  parliament,  because  i' 
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might  encouraf;e  other  countries  to  pray  the  lilie 
release  or  mitigation.  Bacon. 

They  caused  divers  subjects  to  he  indicted  of 
sundry  crimes  ;  and  when  the  bills  were  found 
they  coniniitted  them,  and  suffered  them  to  lan- 
guish long  in  prison,  to  extort  from  them  great 
fines  and  ransoms,  which  they  termed  composi- 
tions and  mitigations.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

MI  TRE,  n.  s.    [mitre,  Fr.  mitra,  Lat.] 
J.  An  ornament  for  the  head. 

Nor  Pantheus,  thee,  thy  mitre  nor  the  bands 
Of  awful  Phoebus,  sav'd  from  impious  hands. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  kind  of  episcopal  crown. 

Bishopricks  or  burning,  miti'es  or  faggots,  have 

been  the  rewards  of  ditlerent  persons,  according 
.-■  as  they  pronounced  these  consecrated  syllables, 

or  not.  Watts. 
Mi'tre.  )  n.  s.  [Among  workmen.]  A 
Mi'ter.  )     kind  of  joining  two  boards 

together.  Miller. 
Mi'tred.  adj.    [mitre,  Fr.  from  tnitre.] 

Adorned  with  a  mitre. 
Shall  the  loud  herald  our  success  relate. 

Or  initred  priest  appoint  the  solemn  day  ? 

Prior. 

Mitred  abbots,  among  us,  were  those  that  were 
exempt  from  the  diocesan's  jurisdiction,  as  having 
within  tiieir  owji  precincts  episcopal  authoriry, 
and  being  lords  in  parliament  were  called  abbots 
sovereign.  Aylijfe's  Parergon. 

Mi'ttent.  adj.  [mittens,  Lat]  Send- 
ing forth;  emitting. 

The  fluxion  proceedeth  from  humours  peccant 
in  quantity  or  qualily,  thrust  forth  by  the  part 
mittent  upon  the  inferior  weak  parts. 

Wisemaji's  Surgerv. 

Mi'ttens.  n.  s.  [mitaine,  Fr.]  It  is 
said  that  mil  is  the  original  word ; 
■whence  mitten  the  plural,  and  after- 
wards mittens,  as  in  chicken. 

1.  Coarse  gloves  for  the  winter. 

December  must  be  expressed  with  a  horrid 
aspect,  as  also  January  clad  in  Irish  rug,  holding 
in  furred  mittens  the  sign  of  Capricorn. 

Peacham  on  Drawing. 

2.  Gloves  that  cover  the  arm  without 
covering  the  fingers. 

3.  To  handle  one  without  mittens.  To 
use  one  roughly.    A  low  phrase. 

Ainsworth. 

Mi'ttimus.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A  warrant  by 
which  a  justice  commits  an  offender  to 
prison. 

To  MIX.  V.  a.  [missckeji,  Dut.  misceo, 
Lat.] 

1.  To  unite  to  something  else. 

Ephraimhath  mixed  himself  among  the  people. 

Has.  vii.  8 

2.  To  unite  various  ingredients  into  one 
mass. 

A  mixed  multitude  went  up  with  them,  and 
flocks  and  herds.  Exod.  xii.  38. 

He  sent  out  of  his  mouth  a  blast  of  fire,  and 
out  of  his  lips  a  flaming  breath,  and  out  of  his 
tongue  he  casts  out  sparks  and  tempests  ;  and 
they  were  all  inixt  together.  2  Esdr. 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform  ;  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things.  Milton. 

3.  To  form  of  different  substances  or 
kinds. 

1  have  chosen  an  argument,  miit  of  religious 
and  civil  considerations ;  and  likewise  mixt  be- 
tween contemplative  and  active. 

Bacon's  Holy  War. 

4.  To  join ;  to  mingle ;  to  confuse. 

Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear  ; 
This  is  the  English  not  the  Tufkish  court.  Shahesp. 
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She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent; 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best. 
What  order,  so  contriv'd  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  nor  well  join'd,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindest  change. 

Milton. 

To  Mix.  v.  n.  To  be  united  into  one 
mass,  not  by  junction  of  surfaces,  but 
by  mutual  intromission  of  parts. 

But  is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  one  connatural  dust? 

Milton. 

If  spirits  embrace. 
Total  they  mix,  union  of  pure  with  pure 
Desiring  ;  or  restrain'd  conveyance  need 
As  flesh  to  mix  with  flesh,  or  soul  with  soul.  Milt. 

Mi'xen.  n.  s.    [mixen,  Sax.]    A  dung- 

liill ;  a  laystal. 
Mi'xTiON.  n.  s.  [mixtion,  Fr.  from  mix.'] 

Mixture  ;  confusion  of  one  thing  with 

another. 

Others  perceiving  this  rule  to  fall  short,  have 
pieced  it  out  by  the  mixtion  of  vacuity  among 
bodies,  believing  it  is  that  which  makes  one  rarer 
than  another.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

Tliey  are  not  to  be  lightly  past  over  as  elemen- 
tary or  subterraneous  mix:lions.  Brown. 

Mi'xTLY.  adv.    [from  mix."]  With  coali- 
tion of  different  parts  into  one. 
Mi'xTURE.  n.  s.    [mixtura,  Lat] 

1.  The  act  of  mixing;  the  state  of  being 
mixed. 

O  happy  mixture,  wherein  things  contrary  do 
so  qualify  and  correct  the  one  the  danger  of  the 
other's  excess,  that  neither  boldness  can  make  us 
presume,  as  well  as  we  are  kept  under  with  the 
sense  of  our  own  wretchedness;  nor,  while  we 
trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ  Jesus, 
fear  be  able  to  tyrannize  over  us  !  Hooker. 

Those  liquors  are  expelled  out  of  the  body, 
which,  by  tlieir  mixture,  convert  the  aliment  into 
an  animal  liquid.  Arbuthnot. 

I,  hj'  baleful  furies  led, 
W  ith  monstrous  mixture  stain'd  my  mother's  bed. 

Pojie. 

2.  A  mass  formed  by  mingled  ingredients. 

Come,  phial !— — 
What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  ?  Shahesp. 

While  we  live  in  this  world,  where  good  and 
bad  men  are  blended  together,  and  where  there  is 
also  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  wisely  distributed 
by  God,  to  serve  the  ends  of  his  providence. 

Atterburys  Sermons, 

3.  Tliat  which  is  added  and  mixed. 

Neither  can  God  himself  be  otherwise  under- 
stood, than  as  a  mind  free  and  disentangled  from 
all  corporeal  mixtures,  perceiving  and  moving  all 
things.  Stillingfleet. 

Cicero  doubts  whether  it  were  possible  for  a 
community  to  exist,  that  had  not  a  prevailing  mix- 
ture of  piety  in  its  constitution.  Addis.  Freeholder. 
Mi'zMAZB.  n.  s.  [A  cant  word,  formed 
from  maze  by  reduplication.]  A  maze ; 
a  labyrinth. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  reason  have  got 
the  true  key  of  books,  and  tiie  clue  to  lead  them 
through  the  mizmaze  of  variety  of  opinions  and 
authors  to  truth.  Locke. 
Mi'zzEN.  n.  s.    [mezaen,  Dut.] 

The  mizzen  is  a  mast  in  the  slern  or  back  part 
of  a  ship  :  in  some  large  ships  there  are  two  such 
masts,  that  standing  next  the  main  mast  is  called 
the  main  mizzen,  and  the  other  near  the  poop  the 
bonaventure  miszen:  the  length  of  a  mizzen  mast 
.  is  half  that  of  the  main  mast,  or  the  same  with 
that  of  the  main  topmast  from  the  quarterdeck, 
and  the  length  of  the  mizzen  topmast  is  half  that. 

Bailey. 

A  commander  at  sea  had  his  leg  fractured  by 
the  fall  of  his  mizzen  topmast.   Wisemans Siorgery. 
Mi'zzY.  n.  s.    A  bog;  a  quagmire. 

Ainsworth. 
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Mnemo'nicks.  n.  s.    [jAwipLOHXii.]  Thi 

act  of  memory. 
Mo.  adj.  [ma.  Sax.  mae,  Scott.]  Makiiij 

greater  number ;  more.  Obsolete. 

Calliope  and  muses  mo, 
Soon  as  your  oaken  pipe  begins  to  sound 
Their  ivory  lutes  lay  by.  Spensv, 
With  oxbows  and  oxyokes,  with  other  things  m, 
For  oxteem  and  horseteem  in  plough  for  to  l'o. 

Mo.  adv.    Further ;  longer.  Obsolete 
Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mo 
Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy  ; 

The  frauds  of  men  were  ever  so. 
Since  Summer  was  first  leafy.  Shaka, 

To  MOAN.  V.  a.  Jfrom  maenan,  Sax.  ti 
grieve.]    To  Lament ;  to  deplore. 

To  Moan.  v.  n.  To  grieve ;  to  mak 
lamentation. 

The  gen'rous  band  redressive  search'd 
Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jail, 
Unpity'd  and  unheard,  where  misery  moans, 

Thimaii 

Moan.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Lamer 
tation  ;  audible  sorrow ;  grief  expresse 
in  words  or  cries. 

I  have  disabled  mine  estate, 
By  shewing  something  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance; 
Nor  do  "1  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg'd 
From  such  a  noble  rate.  Shakcsp.  Merck.  ofVem 
The  fresh  stream  ran  by  her,  and  murmm' 
her  moans; 

The  salt  tears  fell  from  her,  and  soften'd  the  stone 

Ska\ 

Sullen  moans, 
Hollow  groans. 
And  cries  of  tortur'd  ghosts.      Pope's  St.  Cxalk 

Moat.  n.  s.  [motte,  Fr,  a  mound  ;  mot 
low  Lat.]  A  canal  of  water  round 
house  or  castle  for  defence. 

The  castle  I  found  of  good  strength,  havinj 
great  moat  round  about  it,  the  work  of  a  nol 
gentleman,  of  whose  unthrifty  son  he  had  bougl 
it.  '  SidjiS 

The  fortress  thrice  himself  in  person  storm'dj 
Your  valour  bravely  did  th'  assault  sustain, 
And  fill'd  the  moats  and  ditches  with  the  slain, 

Dryda 

No  walls  were  yet,  nor  fence,  not  mote,  » 
mound. 

Nor  drum  was  heard.  Dryden's  Oti 

To  Moat.  v.  a.  [matter,  Fr.  from  ti 
noun.]  To  surround  with  canals  b 
way  of  defence. 

I  will  presently  to  St.  Luke's ;  there  at  tl 
moated  Grange  resides  this  dejected  Mariana. 

Shakesp.  Measure  for  MeuJll! 
An  arm  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow, 
The  palace  moots,  and  o'er  the  pebbles  creeps, 
And  with  soft  murmurs  calls  the  coming  sleeps, 

Drydt 

He  sees  he  can  hardly  approach  greatness,  Vi 
as  a  moated  castle,  he  must  first  pass  the  mud  at 
filth  with  which  it  is  enc6mpassed.  Dryde 

Mob.  n.  s.  [contracted  from  mobile,  Lii 
The  croud ;  a  tumultuous  rout. 

Parts  of  different  species  jumbled  together,  a 
cording  to  the  mad  imagination  of  the  dawber; 
very  monster  in  a  Bartholomew-fair,  for  the  m 
to  gape  at.  Dryde 

Dreams  are  but  interludes,  which  fancy  make 
\Vhen  monarch  reason  sleeps,  this  mimick  wakei 
Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things,  ' 
A  Court  of  coblers,  and  a  mob  of  kings.  Dryit 

A  cluster  of  mob  were  making  themselves  men 
with  their  betters.  Addison  Freeholdl 

Mob.  n.  s.    [from  moble.']     A  kind 
female  undress  for  the  head. 

To  Mob.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  1 
harass,  or  overbear  by  tumult. 
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BiSH.  adj.  [from  mob.]  Mean; 
le  after  the  manner  of  the  mob. 
Io'ble.  I',  a.  [sometimes  written 
ble,  perhaps  by  a  ludicrous  allusion 
the  Fr.  je  in  habille.]  To  dress 
ssly  or  inelegantly, 
t  who,  oh  !  who,  had  seen  the  mohled  qiicc 
barefoot  up  and  down.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 
BY.  n.  s.  An  American  drink  made 
otatoes. 

ILE.  71.  s.  [mobile,  Fr.]  The  po 
ce;  the  rout;  the  mob, 

ng  experience  has  found  it  true  of  the  un 
Ling  mobile,  that  tlie  closer  they  shut  their 
the  wider  they  open  their  hands.  South. 
e  mobile  are  uneasy  without  a  ruler,  they  are 
jss  with  one.  L'Estrange. 

LiTY.  n.  s.  [mobility,  Fr.  mobi- 
},  Lat.] 

bility  is  the  power  of  being  moved. 

Locke. 

11,  having  stood  long  in  a  window,  being 
:e  taken,  and  by  a  cork  balanced  in  water, 
e  it  may  have  a  free  mobility,  will  bewray  a 
of  inquietude.  Wotton. 
e  present  age  hath  attempted  perpetual  nm- 
,  whose  revolutions  might  out-last  the  ex.- 
ary  mobility,  and  out-measure  time  itself. 

Browns  Vulgar  Errours, 
)u  tell,  it  is  ingenite,  active  force, 
lity,  or  native  power  to  move  ; 
is  which  mean  nothing.  BliKkmore. 
nbleness  ;  activity. 

le  Romans  had  the  advantage  by  the  bulk  of 
ships,  and  the  fleet  of  Aiitiochus  in  the 
.nessand  mobility  of  theirs,  which  served  them 
eat  stead  in  the  flight.  Arbuthnot. 
cant  language.]  The  poptiiace. 
e  singled  you  out  with  her  eye  as  commander 
ief  of  the  mobility.  Drydens  Don  Sebastian. 
ikleness ;  inconstancy.  Ainsworth. 
lo- STONE,  n.  s.  [from  nioclia, 
efore  more  properly  Mocha-stone.'] 
ocho-stones  are  related  to  the  agat,  of  a  clear 
y  grey,  with  declinations  representing  mosses, 
bs,  and  branches,  black,  brown,  red,  in  the 
tance  of  the  stone.  Woodward. 

OCK.  V.  a.  [mocquer,  Fr.  moccio, 
Ish.] 

deride  ;  t6  laugh  at ;  to  ridicule. 

All  the  regions 
eemingly  revolt;  and  who  resist 
mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance, 
perish  constant  fools.      Sliakesp.  Coriolams. 

Many  thousand  widows 
Ithishis  mocK?iiO£-fc  out  of  their  dear  husbands; 
k  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  castles  down. 

Shakesp. 

We'll  dishorn  the  spirit, 
mock  him  home  to  Windsor.  Shakesp. 
m  as  one  mocked  of  his  neighbour  ;  the  just, 
gilt  man  is  mocked  to  scorn.  Job,  xii.  4. 

deride  by  imitation ;  to  mimick  in 
tempt. 

ong,  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance, 
mucking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

Shakesp. 

defeat ;  to  elude, 
y  father  is  gone  into  his  grave, 
with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survi-ve, 
ioc/c  the  expectations  of  the  world  ; 
'rustrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 
cn  o()inion.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

3  fool ;  to  tantalize ;  to  play  on  con- 
nptuously. 

He  will  not 
k  us  with  his  blest  sight,  then  snatch  him 
hence, 

in  shall  we  see  our  hope  return.  Milton. 

Why  do  I  overlive  ? 
y  am  I  mock'd  vihh  death,  and  lengthen'd  out 
deathless  pain.'  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
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Heav'n's  fuller  influence  ?nor/cji  ourdazzi'd  sight, 
Too  great  its  brightness,  and  too  strong  its  light. 

Prior. 

To  Mock.  v.  n.  To  make  contemptuous 
sport. 

Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees  ; 
For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form. 

Shakesp. 

A  stallion  horse  is  as  a  mocking  friend  :  he 
neigheth  under  every  one.  Ecclus.  xxiii.  6. 

A  reproach  unto  the  heathen,  and  a  mocking  to 
all  countries.  Ezek.  xxii.  4. 

When  thou  mockest,  shall  no  man  make  thee 
asham'd  ?  Job. 

Mock.  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Ridicule;  act  of  contempt;  fleer  ;  sneer; 
^ibe;  flirt. 

Tell  the  pleasant  prince,  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  turn'd  his  balls  to  gun-stones.  Shakesp. 

Oh,  'tis  the  spight  of  bell,  the  fiend's  arch  mock. 
To  lip  a  wanton,  and  suppose  her  chaste. 

Shakesp. 

Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin.  Prov.  xiv.  9. 

What  shall  he  the  port  ion  of  those  who  have 
afFronted  God,  derided  his  word,  and  made  a 
7iiock  of  every  thing  that  is  sacred.'  Tillolson. 

Colin  makes  mock  at  all  her  piteous  smart, 
A  lass  that  Cic'ly  bight,  bad  won  his  heart.  Gay. 

2.  Imitation  ;  mimickry. 

Now  reach  a  strain,  my  hitp, 
Above  her  mock,  or  be  for  ever  mute.  Craskaw. 

Mock.  adj.  False ;  counterfeit ;  not 
real. 

The  mock  astrologer,  El  astrologo  fing'do. 

Drydcn. 

That  superior  greatness  and  mock  majesty, 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  prince  of  fallen  angels,  is 
admirably  preserved.  Spectator. 

Mo'cKABLE.  adj.  [from  mock.]  Exposed 
to  derision. 

Those  that  are  good  manners  at  the  court,  are 
as  ridiculous  in  the  country,  as  the  behaviour  of 
the  country  is  most  mockable  at  court.  Shakesp. 

MoCK-PRivET.  1  n.  s.  Plants. 

MocK-wiLLOW.  J  Ainsworth. 

Mo'cKEL.  adj.  [the  same  with  mickle. 
See  MiCKLE.  This  word  is  variously 
written  mickle,  mickel,  mochil,  mochel, 
muckle.]    Much;  many. 

The  body  bigg,  and  mightily  pight. 
Thoroughly  rooted,  and  wond  rous  height. 
Whilom  had  been  the  king  of  the  field. 
And  mockell  mast  to  the  husband  did  j'ield. 

Spenser. 

Mo'cKER.  n.  s.    [from  mock.] 

1.  One  who  mocks  ;  a  scorner;  a  scoffer; 
a  derider. 

Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers,  if  they 
shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects  as  you 
are.  Shakesp. 

Let  them  have  a  care  how  they  intrude  upon  so 
great  and  holy  an  ordinance,  in  which  God  is  so 
seldom  mocked  but  it  is  to  the  moc/cer'.s  confusion. 

South's  Sermons. 

2.  A  deceiver  ;  an  elusory  impostor. 

Mo'cKERY.  n.  s.    [niocqnerie,  Fr.] 

1 .  Derision  :  scorn ;  sportive  insult. 

The  forlorn  maiden,  whom  your  eyes  have  seen, 
The  laughing-stock  of  fortune's  mockeries, 
And  the  ordy  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Why  should  publick  mockery  in  print  be  a  bet- 
ter test  of  truth  than  severe  railing  sarcasms. 

Watts. 

Grace  at  meals  is  now  generally  so  performed, 
as  to  look  more  like  a  mockery  upon  devotion, 
than  any  solemn  application  of  the  mind  unto 
God.  Law. 

2.  Ridicule  ;  contemptuous  merriment. 

A  new  method  they  have  of  turning  things  that 
are  serious  into  mockery  ;  an  art  of  contradiction 
by  way  of  scorn,  wherewith  we  were  long  sithence 
forewarned.  Hooker. 
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3.  Sport ;  subject  of  laughter. 

What  cannot  be  preserv'd  when  fortune  takes, 
Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes.  Shakesp. 
Of  the  holy  place  they  made  a  mockery. 

2  Mac.  viii.  17. 

4.  "Vanity  of  attempt ;  delusory  labour ; 
vain  effort. 

It  is  as  the  air,  invulnerable; 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery.  Shakes.}). 

5.  Imitation;  counterfeit  appearance ;  vain 
show. 

To  have  done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fashion. 
Like  rusty  mail  in  monumental  mockery. 

What  thoash  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perliaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances.  Pope's  Miscet. 

MOCKING-BIRD.  w.  s.  [mocking;  and 
bird.]  An  American  bird,  which  imi- 
tates the  note  of  other  birds. 

Mo'CKiNGLY.  adv.  [from  mockeri/.]  In 
contempt ;  petulantly  ;  with  insult. 

MocKiNG-STOCK.  n.  s.  [mocking  and 
stock.]  A  butt  for  merriment. 

Mo'dal.  adj.  [module,  Fr.  modalis,  Lat.] 
Relating  to  the  form  or  mode,  not  the 
essence. 

When  we  speak  of  faculties  of  the  soul,  we 
assert  not  with  the  schools  their  real  distinction 
frMn  it,  biit  only  a  modal  diversity.  Glaniille. 

Moda'lity.  n.  s.  [from  modal.]  Acci- 
dental difference ;  niodal  accident. 

The  motions  of  the  mouth  by  which  the  voice 
is  discriminated,  are  the  natural  elements  of 
speech;  and  the  application  of  them  in  their  se- 
veral compositions,  or  words  made  of  them,  to  sig- 
nify things,  or  the  modalities  of  things,  and  so  to 
serve  for  communication  of  notions,  is  artificial. 

,  Holder, 

MODE.  n.  s.    [mode,  Fr.  modu.?,  Lat.] 

1.  External  variety ;  accidental  discrimina- 
tion; accident. 

A  mode  is  that  which  cannot  subsist  in  and  of 
itself,  but  is  always  esteemed  as  belonging  to,  and 
subsisting  by,  the  help  of  some  substance,  which, 
for  that  reason,  is  called  its  subject. 

Watts's  Logick. 

Few  allow  mode  to  be  called  a  being  in  the  same 
perfect  sense  as  a  substance  is,  and  some  modes 
have  evidently  more  of  real  entitythan  others. 

Watts. 

2.  Gradation ;  degree. 

What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme. 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  linx's  beam  ; 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between. 
And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green.  Pope. 

3.  Manner ;  method ;  form ;  fashion. 

Our  Saviour  beheld 
A  table  richly  spread,  in  regal  mode, 
With  dishes  pil'd.       Milton's  Paradise  Pegained. 

The  duty  itself  being  resolved  upon,  the  mode 
of  doing  it  may  easily  be  found.     Taylor's  Guide. 

4.  State ;  quality. 

IMy  death 

Changes  the  mode ;  for  what  in  me  was  purchas'd, 
Falls  upon  thee  in  a  much  fairer  sort, 
For  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively. 

Shakesp. 

5.  [Mode,  Fr.]    Fashion  ;  custom. 

There  are  certain  garbs  and  modes  of  speaking 
which  vary  with  the  times  ;  the  fashion  of  our 
clothes  being  not  more  subject  to  alteration  than 
that  of  our  speech.  Denham. 

\^  e  are  to  prefer  the  blessings  of  Providence 
before  the  splendid  curiosities  of  mode  and  imagi- 
nation. L'Estrange. 

They  were  invited  from  all  parts  ;  and  the  fa- 
vour of  learning  was  the  humour  and  mode  of  the 
age.  Temple. 

As  we  see  on  coins  the  different  faces  of  persons, 
we  see  too  their  different  habits  and  dresses,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  that  prevailed. /icZc/ts.  unMedals. 
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TIio'  wrong  the  mode,  comply;  more  sense  is 

shewn 

]n  wpHrinj;  others  follies  than  your  own.  Young. 

If  faith  Itself  has  difF'rent  cfresses  worn. 
What  wonder  modes  in  wit  should  take  their  turn? 

Pope. 

MO'DEL.  U.S.  [modele,  Fr,  modulus,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  representation  in  little  of  something 
made  or  done. 

I'll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle  ; 
Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge, 
And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  strength. 

ahakesp. 

You  have  the  models  of  several  ancient  temples, 
though  the  temples  and  the  gods  are  perished. 

Addison. 

2.  A  copy  to  be  imitated. 

A  fault  it  would  be  if  some  king  should  build 
his  mansion-house  by  the  model  of  Solomon's 
palace.  Hooker. 

They  cannot  see  sin  in  those  means  they  use, 
wish  intent  to  reform  to  their  models  what  they 
call  religion.  King  Charles. 

3.  A  mould ;  any  thing  which  shews  or 
gives  the  shape  of  that  which  it  in- 
closes. 

Nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death  ; 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth. 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 

Shakesp. 

4.  Standard  ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is 
measured. 

As  he  who  presumes  §teps  into  the  throne  of 
God,  so  he  that  despairs  measures  providence  by 
his  own  little  contracted  model.  South. 

5.  In  Shakespeare  it  seems  to  have  two 
unexampled  senses:  Something  repre- 
sentative. 

I  have  commended  to  his  goodness 
The  model  of  our  chaste  loves,  his  young  daughter. 

Shakesp. 

6.  Something  small  and  diminutive;  for 
module  a  small  measure:  which,  per- 
haps, is  likewise  the  meaning  of  the 
example  affixed  to  the  third  sense. 

England  I  model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 
Like  little  body  witli  a  mighty  heart.  Shakesp. 
To  Mo'del.  V.  a.     [modeler,  Fr.]  To 
plan  ;  to  shape ;  to  mould ;  to  fgrm  ;  to 
delineate. 

When  they  come  to  model  heav'n, 
And  calculate  the  stars,  how  they  will  wield 
The  mighty  frame.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  government  is  modelled  after  the  same 
manner  with  that  of  the  Cantons,  as  much  as  so 
small  a  community  can  imitate  those  of  so  large 
an  extent.  Addison  on  Italy. 

Mo'deller.  w.  s.  [from morfe/.]  Planner; 
schemer ;  contriver. 

Our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  maga- 
zines of  plants  to  dispose  of.  Spectator. 

MODERATE,  adj.  [moderatus,  Lat. 
moderc,  Fr.] 

1 .  Temperate ;  not  excessive. 

Sound  sleep  cometh  of  moderate  eating,  but 
pangs  of  the  belly  are  with  an  insatiable  man. 

Ecclus.  xxxi,  20. 

2.  Not  hot  of  temper. 

A  number  of  moderate  members  managed  with 
so  much  art  as  to  obtain  a  majority,  in  a  thin 
liouse,  for  passing  a  vote,  that  the  king's  con- 
cessions were  a  ground  for  a  future  settlement. 

Swift. 

Fix'd  to  one  part,  hnt  mod'rate  to  the  rest. Pope. 

3.  Not  luxurious ;  not  expensive. 

There's  not  so  much  left  as  to  furnish  out 
A.  moderate  table.  Shakesp.  Tiinon  of  Athens. 

4.  Not  extreme  in  opinion ;  not  sanguine 
in  a  tenet. 

These  are  tenets  which  the  modei-atest  of  the 
Komanists  will  not  venture  to  affirm.  Smalridge. 
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5.  Placed  between  extremes ;  holding  the 
mean. 

Quietly  consider  the  trial  that  hath  been  tlius 
long  had  of  both  kinds  of  reformation ;  as  well 
this  moderate  kind,  which  the  church  of  England 
hath  taken,  as  that  other  more  extreme  and  rigor- 
ous, which  certain  churches  elsewhere  have  better 
liked.  Hooker. 

6.  Of  the  middle  rate. 

More  moderate  gifts  might  have  prolong'd  his 
date. 

Too  early  fitted  for  a  better  state.  Dryden. 

To  Mo'berate.  v.  a.  [moderor,  Lat. 
moderer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  regulate  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  still ;  to 
pacify  ;  to  quiet ;  to  repress. 

With  equal  measure  she  did  moderate 
The  strong  extremities  of  their  rage.  Spenser. 

2.  To  make  temperate  ;  to  qualify. 

Ye  swarthy  nations  of  the  torrid  zone, 
How  well  to  you  is  this  great  bounty  known? 
For  frequent  gales  from  tlie  wide  ocean  rise 
To  fan  your  air,  and  ynoderate your  skies. Blachnore. 

By  its  astringent  quality  it  moderates  the  relaxing 
quality  of  warm  water.       Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
Mo'derately,  adv.    [from  moderate.] 

1.  Temperately ;  mildly. 

2.  In  a  iTiiddle  degree. 

Each  nymph  but  moderately  fair. 
Commands  with  no  less  rigor  here.  Waller. 

Blood  in  a  healthy  state,  when  let  out,  its  red 
part  should  congeal  strongly  and  soon,  in  a  mass 
moderately  tough,  and  swim  in  the  serum. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
Mo'derateness.  n.  s.  [from  moderate.] 
State  of  being  moderate  ;  temperateness. 
Moderateness   is   commonly  used  of 
things,  and  moderation  of  persons. 
Modera'tion.  n.  s.    [moderatio,  Lat.] 

1.  Forbearance  of  extremity ;  the  con- 
trary temper  to  party  violence ;  state  of 
keeping  a  due  mean  betwixt  extremes. 

Was  it  the  purpose  of  these  churches,  which 
abolished  all  popish  ceremonies,  to  come  back 
agahi  to  the  middle  point  of  evenness  and  mode- 
ration ?  Hooker. 

A  zeal  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  according 
to  knowledge,  and  yet  duly  tempered  with  can- 
dour and  prudence,  is  the  true  notion  of  that  nmch 
talked  of,  much  misunderstood  virtue,  moderation. 

Atterbury. 

In  moderation  placing  all  my  glory. 
While  tories  call  me  whig,  and  whigs  a  tory. Pope. 

2.  Calmness  of  mind ;  equanimity,  [mo- 
deration, Fr.] 

Equally  inur'd 
By  moderation  either  state  to  bear. 
Prosperous,  or  adverse.      Milton  s  Paradise  Lost. 

3.  Frugality  in  expence.  Ainsworth. 
Moderator,  n.  s.     [moderator,  Lat. 

moderateur,  Fr.] 

1.  The  person  or  thing  that  calms  or  re- 
strains. 

Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  calmer  of 
unquiet  thoughts,  a  moderator  of  passions,  and  a 
procurer  of  contentedness.  Walton. 

2.  One  who  presides  in  a  disputation,  to 
restrain  the  contending  parties  from  in- 
decency, and  confine  them  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Sometimes  the  moderator  is  more  troublesome 
than  the  actor.  Bacon's  Essays. 

How  docs  Philopolis  seasonably  commit  the 
opponent  with  the  respondent,  like  a  long-prac- 
tised mofterafor?  More. 

The  first  person  who  speaks  when  the  coilrt  is 
set,  opens  the  case  to  the  judge,  chairman,  or  mo- 
derator of  the  assembly,  and  gives  his  own  reasons 
for  his  opinion.  Watts. 

MODERN,  adj.     [moderne,  Fr.  from 
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modernus,  low  Lat.  supposed  a  casual 
corruption  of  hodiernus.  Vel  potius  ab 
adverbio  modo.  modemus,  ut  a  dk 
diurnus.  Ainsworth^ 

1.  Late  ;  recent;  not  ancient ;  not  antique. 

Some  of  the  ancient,  and  likewise  divers  uf  the 
modern  writers,  that  have  laboured  in  natural  ma- 
gick,  have  noted  a  sympathy  between  ti  c  sun 
and  certain  herbs.  Baam. 

The  glorious  parallels  then  downward  hriiig 
To  modern  wonders,  and  to  Britain's  king.  Prior. 

2.  In  Shakespeare, v\x]gs.r;  mean;  common. 

Trifles,  such  as  we  present  modern  friends  withal, 

Shaka 

The  justice. 
With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances.   Shake  ' 
We  have  our  philosophical  persons  to  ma 
modern  and  familiar  things  supernatural  and  cau- 
less.  Shake 

Mo  derns,  n.  s.    Those  who  have  live' 
lately,  opposed  to  the  ancients. 

There  are  moderns  who,  with  a  slight  variatio 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Plato.         Boyle  on  Colour 

Some  by  old  words  to  fame  Iiave  made  preten 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  moderns  in  their  sense 

P- 

Mo'dernism.  m.  s.  [from  modern.]  De-< 
viation  from  the  ancient  and  classica 
manner.    A  word  invented  by  Swift. 

Scribblers  send  us  over  their  trash  in  pro 
and  verse,  with  abominable  curtailings  and  qua} 
modernisms.  Sm 

To  M  o'dernise.  v.  a.  [from  modern 
To  adapt  ancient  compositions  to  m 
dern  persons  or  things  ;  to  change  a\ 
cient  to  modern  language. 

Mo'dernness.  n.  s.  [from  modern 
Novelty. 

MO  DEST,  adj.  [modeste,  Fr.  modest- 
Lat.] 

1.  Not  arrogant;  not  presumptuous;  ;i 
boastful ;  bashful. 

Of  boasting  more  than  of  a  tonib  afraid ; 
A  soldier  should  be  modest  as  a  maid,  Yvir 

2.  Not  impudent ;  not  forward. 

Resolve  me  with  all  modest  haste,  which  way 
Thou  might'st  deserve,  or  they  impose  this  asag 

Shake 

Her  face,  as  in  a  nymph,  display'd 
A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray'd 
The  blushing  beauties  of  a  modest  maid.  Dryden 

3.  Not  loose  ;  not  unchaste. 
Mrs.  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife; 

the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  foolt 
her  husband.  Shakespi 

4.  Not  excessive ;  not  extreme ;  moderate; 
within  a  mean. 

There  appears  much  joy  in  him,  even  so  much 
that  joy  could  not  shew  itself  modest  enough  with- 
out a  badge  of  bitterness.  Shaketpf 

During  the  last  four  years,  by  a.  modest  comp 
tafion,  there  have  been  brought  intoBrest  abo 
six  millions  sterling  in  bullion.  Addis 

Mo'destly.  adv.    [from  modest.] 

1.  Not  aiTogantly ;  not  presumptuously. 

1  may  modestly  conclude,  that  whatever  errors 
there  may  be  in  this  play,  there  are  not  thow 
which  have  been  objected  to  it.    Dryd.  Sebastian. 

First  he  modestly  conjectures, 
His  pupil  might  be  tir'd  with  lectures  : 
Which  help'd  to  mortify  his  pride. 
Yet  gave  him  not  the  heart  to  chide.  Siw/i. 

Tho'  learn'd,  well-bred;  and  tho'  well-bred, 
sincere. 

Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe.  Pffpi- 

2.  Not  impudently ;  not  forwardly ;  with 
respect. 

I,  j'our  glass, 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself,  which  yet  you  know  not  ot.  AAn'" 
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)t  loosely  ;  not  lewdly  ;  with  decency, 
it  excessively  ;  with  moderation. 
ESTY.  n.s.  [modestie,  Yr.  modestas, 
■■■] 

)t  arrogance  ;  not  presumptuousness. 
ley  cannot,  with- modcsfi/,  tliink  to  have  found 
ibsolutely  tlie  best  which  the  wit  of  men  may 
se.  Hooker. 

it  impudence;  not  forwardness:  as, 
pelition  was  urged  with  modesty, 
•deration  ;  decency. 

A  lord  will  hear  you  play  ; 
I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties, 
over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
break  into  some  merry  passion.  Shakesp. 

astity  ;  purity  of  manners. 

Would  you  not  swear, 
ou  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid, 
hese  exterior  shews  ?    But  she  is  more, 
blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty.  Shakesp. 

the  general  character  of  women,  which  is 
s(_v,  lie  has  taken  a  most  becoming  care  for 
morous  expressions  go  no  farther  than  virtue 
allow.  Driiden. 
Ik  not  to  a  lady  in  a  way  that  modesty  will  not 
it  her  to  answer.  -  Clarissa. 

ESTY-PIECE.  n  .  S. 

narrow  lace  which  runs  along  the  upper  part 
e  stays  before,  behig  a  part  of  the  tucker,  is 
i  the  modesty-piece.  Addison. 

ICUM.  n.  s.  [Lat.]    Small  portion  ; 

ance. 

hat  modicums  of  wit  he  utters  :  hjs  evasions 
ears  thus  long.  Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Though  hard  their  fate, 
lise  of  water,  and  an  ear  of  corn, 
itill  tliey  grudg'd  that  modicum.  Dryden. 
fi'able.  adj.  [from  modtfy.'\  That 
'  be  diversified  by  accidental  diifer- 

5S. 

appears  to  be  more  difficult  to  conceive  a  dis- 
,  visilile  image  in  the  uniform,  invariable  es- 
!  of  God,  than  in  variously  modifiable  matter; 
tlie  mariner  liow  1  see  either  still  escapes  my 
ireliension.  Locke. 

'ficable.  adj.  [from  modify.']  Di- 
lifiable  by  various  modes. 
[fica'tion.  n.  s.  [modification,  Fr.] 
;  act  of  modifying  any  thing,  or  giv- 
it  new  accidental  differences  of  exter- 
qualities  or  mode. 

le  chief  of  all  signs  is  human  voice,  and  the 
al  modifications  thereof  by  the  organs  of 
;h,  the  Fetters  of  the  alphabet,  formed  by  the 
jns  of  the  mouth.  Holder. 
16  phenomena  of  colours  in  refracted  or  re  • 
;d  light  are  not  caused  by  new  modifications  of 
light  variously  impressed,  according  to  the 
us  terminations  of  the  light  and  shadow. 

NeiHon. 

these  powers  of  cogitation,  volilion  and  scn- 
,  are  neilher  inherent  in  a  matter  as  such, 
quirable  to  matter  by  any  motion  and  mof/i- 
m  of  it,  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  pro- 
from  some  cogitative  substance,  some  incor- 
'  inhabitant  within  us,  which  we  call  spirit. 

Bentley. 

d'dify.  v.  a.  [modifier,  Fr.] 
change  the  external  qualities  or  ac- 
nts  of  any  thing  ;  to  shape. 

there  is  that  property  in  all  letters,  of  apt- 
obe  conjoined  in  syllables  and  words  through 
iluble  motions  of  tlie  organs,  that  they  mo- 
nd  discriminate  the  voice  without  appearing 
continue  it.  Holder. 

lidddle  parts  of  the  broad  beam  of  white 
which  fell  upon  the  paper,  did,  without  any 
e  of  shadow  to  modify  it,  become  coloured 
er  with  one  uniform  colour,  the  colour  being 
s  the  same  in  the  middle  of  the  paper  as  at 
i.  Newton. 
soften ;  to  moderate, 
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Of  his  grace 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree, 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate.  Dryden. 

To  Mo'dify.  t).  re.    To  extenuate. 

After  all  this  discanting  and  modifying  upon  the 
matter,  there  is  hazard  on  the  yielding  side. 

L'Estrange. 

Modi'llon.  n.  s.  [Fr.  modiolus,  Lat.] 

Modillons,  in  architecture,  are  little  brackets 
■which  are  often  set  under  the  Corinthian  and  com- 
posite orders,  and  serve  to  support  the  projecture 
of  the  larmier  or  drip  :  this  part  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  great  model,  which  is  the  dia- 
meter of  the  pillar ;  for,  as  the  proportion  of  an 
edifice  in  general  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the 
pillar,  so  the  size  and  number  of  the  yiwdillons,  as 
also  the  interval  between  thetn,  ought  to  liave 
due  relation  to  the  whole  fabrick.  Harris. 

The  modillons  or  dentelli  make  a  noble  shew  by 
their  graceful  projections.  Spectator. 

Mo'dish.  adj.  [from  mode.]  Fashiona- 
ble ;  formed  according  to  the  reigning 
custom. 

But  you,  perhaps,  expect  a  modish  feast. 
With  am'rous  songs,  and  wanton  dances  grac'd. 

Uryden. 

Hypocrisy,  at  the  fashionable  end  of  the  town, 
is  very  diflerent  from  hypocrisy  in  the  city  ;  the 
modish  hypocrite  endeavours  to  appear  more  vitious 
than  he  really  is,  the  other  kind  of  hypocrite  more 
virtuous.  Addisotis  Spectator. 

Mo'dishly.  adv.  [from  modish.]  Fashion- 
ably. 

Young  children  should  not  be  much  perplexed 
about  putting  off  their  hats,  and  making  legs 
modishly.  Locke. 

Mo'dishness.  n.  s.  [from  modish.]  Af- 
fectation of  the  fashion. 

To  Mo'dulate.  v.  a.  [modulor,  Lat.]  To 
form  sound  to  a  certain  key,  or  to  certain 
notes. 

The  nose,  lips,  teeth,  palate,  jaw,  tongue, 
weasan,  lungs,  muscles  of  the  chest,  diaphragm, 
and  muscles  of  the  body,  all  serve  to  make"  or 
modulate  the  sound.  Grew's  Cosmol. 

Could  an3'  person  so  modulate  her  voice  as  to 
deceive  so  many.  Broome. 

Echo  propagates  around 
E;ich  charm  of  modulated  sound.  Anon. 

Modula'tion.  n.  s.  [from  modulate;  mo- 
dulation, Fr.] 

1 .  The  act  of  forming  any  thing  to  certain 
proportion. 

The  number  of  the  simple  original  minerals  have 
not  been  rightly  fixed  :  the  matter  of  two  or  more 
kinds  being  mixed  together,  and  by  the  different 
proportion  and  modulation  of  that  matter  variously 
diversified,  have  been  reputed  all  different  kinds. 

Woodward. 

The  speech,  as  it  is  a  sound  resulting  from  the 
modulation  of  the  air,  has  most  affinity  to  the  spi- 
rit, but  as  it  is  uttered  by  the  tongue,  has  imme- 
diate cognation  with  the  body,  and  so  is  the  fittest 
instrument  to  manage  a  commerce  between  the  in- 
visible powers  and  Tiuman  souls  cloatlied  in  flesh. 

Government  rf  the  Tongue. 

2.  Sound  modulated  ;  harmony  ;  melody. 

Innumerous  songsters  in  the  freshening  shade. 
Their  modulations  mix,  mellifluous. 

Thomson's  Spring. 

Mo'dulator.  n.  s.  [from  modulate.]  He 
who  forms  sounds  to  a  certain  key ;  a 
tuner  ;  that  which  modulates. 

The  tongue  is  the  grand  instrument  of  taste,  the 
faithful  judge  of  all  our  nourishment,  the  artful 
modulator  of  our  voice,  and  the  necessary  servant 
of  mastication.  Derham. 

Mo'dule.  n.  s.  [modulus,  Lat.]  An  empty 
representation  ;  a  model ;  an  external 
form. 

My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by. 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered  ; 
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And  then,  all  this  thou  see'st,  is  but  a  clod 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty.  Shakesp. 

Mo'dus.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Something  paid  as  a 
compensation  for  tithes  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  being  a  moderate  equivalent. 

One  terrible  circumstance  of  this  bill,  is  turning 
the  tithe  of  flax  and  hemp  into  what  the  lawyers 
call  a  modus,  or  a  certain  sura  in  lieu  of  a  tenth 
part  of  the  product.  Swift. 

Mo'dwall.  n.  s.  [picus.]  A  bird. 

Ainsworth. 

MoE.  adj.  [ma,  Sax.  See  Mo.]  More;  a 
greater  number. 

The  chronicles  of  England  mention  no  moe  than 
only  six  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Edward  since 
the  conquest,  therefore  it  cannot  be  there  should 
be  more.  Hooker, 

Mo'hair.  n.s.  [mohere,  moire,  Fr.]  Thread 
or  stuff  made  of  camels  or  other  hair. 

She,  while  her  lover  pants  upon  her  breast. 
Can  mark  the  figures  on  an  Indian  chest. 
And  when  she  sees  her  friend  in  deep  despair. 
Observes  how  much  a  chintz  exceeds  mohair. 

Pope. 

Mo'hock.  n.  s.    The  name  of  a  cruel  na- 
tion of  America  given  to  ruffians  who 
infested,  or  rather  were  imagined  to  in- 
fest, the  streets  of  London. 
From  milk-sop  he  starts  up  mohock.  Prior. 
Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  mohock's  name  ? 

Gay. 

Thou  hast  fallen  upon  me  with  the  rage  of  a 
mad  dog,  or  a  mohock.  Dennis. 

RIo'iDERED.  adj.  [properly  moddered,  or 
madded.]    Crazed.  Ainsworth. 

Mo'iDOR.  n.  s.  A  Portugal  coin,  rated  at 
one  pound  seven  shillings. 

Mo'iETY.  n.  s.  [moitie,  Fr.  from  moien  the 
middle.]    Half;  one  of  two  equal  parts. 

This  company  being  divided  into  two  equal 
moieties,  the  one  before,  the  other  since  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  ;  that  part  which,  since  the  coming 
of  Christ,  partly  hath  embraced,  and  partly  shall 
embrace,  tlie  Cbristian  religion,  we  term,  as  by 
a  more  proper  narae,  the  church  of  Christ. 

Hooker. 

The  death  of  Antony 
Is  not  a  single  doom,  in  that  name  lay 
A  moiettf  of  the  world.  Shakesp.  Anthony  a7id  Cleo]). 

Touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love. 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal.  Shakesp. 

The  militia  was  settled,  a  moiety  of  which  should 
be  nominated  by  the  king,  and  the  other  moiety 
by  the  parliament.  Clar. 

As  this  is  likely  to  produce  a  cessation  of  arms 
among  one  half  of  our  island,  it  is  reasonable  that 
the  more  beautiful  moiety  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
should  establish  a  truce.  Addison. 

To  Moil.  v.  a.  [mouiller,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  daub  with  dirt. 

All  they  which  were  left  were  moiled  with  dirt 
and  mire  by  reajDii  of  the  deepness  of  the  rotten 
way.  Knolles. 

2.  To  weary. 

No  more  tug  one  another  thus,  nor  moil  your- 
selves, receive 
Prize  equal.  Chapmans  Iliad. 

To  Moil.  v.n.  [mouiller,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  labour  in  the  mire. 

Moil  not  too  much  under-ground,  for  the  hope 
of  mines  is  very  uncertain.  Bacon's  Essays. 

2.  To  toil ;  to  drudge. 

The  name  of  the  laborious  William  Noy,  attor- 
ney-general to  Charles  the  First,  was  anagramma- 
tised,  I  moyl  in  Law.  Houel. 

They  toil  and  moil  for  the  interest  of  their  mas- 
ters, that  in  requital  break  their  heart. 

L' Estrange. 

Oh  the  endless  misery  of  the  life  I  lead  !  cries  the 
moiling  husband  ;  to  spend  all  ray  days  in  plough- 
ing. L'Estran_i:;e. 
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Now  he  must  moil  and  drudge  for  one  he  loaths. 

Dryden. 

With  thee  'twas  Marian's  dear  delij^ht 
To  moi/ all  day,  and  merry-make  at  night.  Gay. 
MOIST,  adj.  [moiste,  moite,  Fr.] 

1.  Wet,  not  dry ;  wet,  not  liquid ;  wet  in  a 
small  degree. 

I'he  hills  to  their  supply 
Vapour,  and  exhalation  dusk  and  moist, 
Sent  up  amain.  M.ilton. 

Why  were  the  moist  in  number  so  outdone. 
That  to  a  thousand  dry  they  are  but  one.  Blackm. 

Many  who  live  well  in  a  dry  air,  fall  into  all 
the  diseases  that  depend  upon  a  relaxation  in  a 
moist  one.  Arbuthnot. 

Nor  yet,  when  moist  Arcturus  clouds  the  sky. 
The  woods  and  fields  their  pleasing  toils  deny. 

Pope 

2,  Juicy  ;  succulent.  Ainsworth. 
jTo  Moisten.  Iv.  a.  [from  moist.']  To 
To  Moist.     j     make  damp  ;  to  make 

wet  to  a  small  degree ;  to  damp. 

Write  till  your  ink  be  dry  ;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again  ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line,  67iafc. 

His  breasts  are  full  of  milk,  and  liis  hones  are 
moistened  with  marrow.  Job  xxi.  24. 

A  I'ipe  a  little  moistened  on  the  inside,  so  as 
there  be  no  drops  left,  niaketh  a  more  solemn 
sound  than  if  the  pipe  were  dry.  Bacon. 

When  torrents  from  the  mountains  fall  no  more, 
the  swelling  river  is  reduced  into  his  shallow  bed, 
with  scarce  water  to  moisten  his  own  pebbles. 

Dryden  s  Mneid. 

M'oisTENER.  n.  s.  \f\-om  moisten.']  The 

person  or  thing  that  moistens. 
Mo'lSTNESS.  w.  s.  [from  moist.]  Damp- 
ness ;  wetness  in  a  small  degree. 

Pleasure  both  kinds  take  in  tlie  moKtness  and 
density  of  the  air.  Bacon's  Nut.  Hist. 

The  small  particles  of  brick  or  stone  the  least 
moistncss  would  join  together.   Addison's  Guardian. 

Moisture,  n.  s,  \inoiteur,  Fr.  from 
moist.] 

1.  State  of  being  moist ;  moderate  wetness. 

Sometimes  angling  to  a  little  river  near  hand, 
wbicli,  fur  the  moisture  it  bestowed  upon  roots  of 
some  flourishing  trees,  was  rewarded  with  their 
shadow.  Sidney. 

Set  such  plants  as  require  much  moisture  upon 
sandy,  dry  grounds.  Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 

While  dryness  moisture,  coldness  heat  resists, 
All  that  we  have,  and  that  we  are,  subsists. DeiiTi. 

2.  Small  quantity  of  liquid. 

All  my  body's  moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  niy  furnace-burning  heat. 

Shahesp. 

If  some  penurious  source  by  chance  appear'd 
Scanty  of  waters,  when  vou  scoop'd  it  dry. 
And  oflfer'd  the  full  helmet  up  to  Cato, 
Did  lie  not  dash  th'  untasted  moisture  from  him. 

Addison. 

Mokes  of  a  net.    The  meshes. 

Ainsivorth. 

Mo'ky.  adj.    Dark :  as,  moky  weather. 

Ainsivorth.    It  seems  a  corruption  of 

murky.    In  some  places  they  call  it 

mnggy.    Dusky  ;  cloudy. 
MOLE.  n.  s.  [moel,  Sax.  mole,  Fr.  mola, 

Lat.]     _  _  ^ 

1.  A  mole  is  a  formless  concretion  ofextra- 
vasated  blood,  which  grows  into  a  kind 
of  flesh  in  the  uterus,  and  is  called  a 
false  conception.  Quinci/. 

2.  A  natural  spot  or  discolouration  of  the 
body. 

To  nourish  hair  upon  the  moles  of  the  face,  is 
the  perpetuation  of  a  very  ancient  custom. 

Broum's  Vulg.  Err. 

Such  in  painting  are  the  warts  and  moles,  which, 
adding  a  likeness  to  the  face,  are  not  therefore  to 
be  omitted.  Dryden. 
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That  Timothy  Trim  and  Jack  were  the  same 
person,  was  proved,  particularly  by  a.  mole  under 
the  left  pap.  Arbuthnot. 

The  peculiarities  in  Homer  are  marks  and  moles, 
by  which  every  common  eye  distinguishes  him. 

Pope. 

3.  [From  moles,  Lat.  mole,  Fr.]  A  mound ; 
a  dyke. 

Sion  is  streightened  on  the  north  side  by  the 
sea-ruined  wall  of  the  mole.  Sandys. 

With  aspbaltick  slime  the  gather'd  beach 
They  fasten'd  ;  and  the  mole  immense  wrougliton 
Over  the  foaming  deep  bigh-arcli'd  ;  a  bridge. 
Of  length  prodigious.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

The  great  quantities  of  stones  dug  out  of  the 
rock  could  not  easily  conceal  themselves,  had  they 
not  been  consumed  in  the  moles  and  buildings  of 
Naples.  Addison  on  Italy. 

Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dang'rous  flood  contain, 
The  mole  projected  break  the  roaring  main.  Pope. 

4.  [Talpa.]  A  little  beast  that  works  under 
ground. 

Tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall ;  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Shahesp. 

What  is  more  obvious  than  a  mote,  and  yet  what 
more  palpable  argument  of  Providence?  More. 

Moles  have  perfect  eyes,  and  holes  for  them 
through  the  skin,  not  much  bigger  than  a  pin's 
head.  Kay  tn  the  Creation. 

Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive  ; 
Learn  of  the  mole  to  plow,  the  worm  to  weave. 

'  Pope. 

Mo'lbat.  n.  s.  [arthragoriscus.]    A  fish. 

Ainsworth. 

Mo'lecast.  n.  s.  [mole  and  cast.]  Hil- 
lock cast  up  by  a  mole. 

In  Spring  let  the  molecasts  be  spread,  because 
they  hinder  the  mowers.      Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Mo'lecatcher.  n,  $.  [mole  and  catcher.] 
One  whose  employment  is  to  catch 
moles. 

Get  moulecatcher  cuimingly  moule  for  to  kill. 
And  harrow  and  cast  abroad  every  hill.  Tusser. 

Mo'lehill.  n.s.  [mole  and  hill.]  Hil- 
lock thrown  up  by  the  mole  working 
under-ground.  It  is  used  proverbially, 
in  hyperboles,  or  comparisons  from 
something  small. 

You  feed  your  solitariness  with  the  conceits  of 
the  poets,  whose  liberal  pens  can  as  easily  travel 
over  mountains  as  molehills.  Sidney. 

The  rocks,  on  which  the  salt-sea  billows  beat. 
And  Alias'  tops,  the  clouds  in  height  that  pass, 
Compr.r'd  to  his  huge  person  molehills  he.  tairf'ni. 

A  clmrchwarden,  to  express  Saint  Martin  s  in 
the  Fields,  caused  to  be  engraved  a  martin  sitting 
upon  a  molehill  between  two  trees.  Peacham 

Our  politician  having  baffled  conscience,  must 
not  be  nonplused  with  inferior  obligations;  and, 
having  leapt  over  such  mountains,  lie  down  before 
a  mnleltill.  Soutli's  Sermons. 

I\fountain«,  which  to  your  Maker's  view 
Seem  le>s  than  molehills  do  to  you.  Roscommon. 

Strange   ignorance!   that  the  same  man  who 
knows 

How  far  yond'  mount  above  this  mnlehitl  shows. 
Should  not  perceive  a  difference  as  great 
Between  small  incomes  and  a  vast  estate  \Dryden. 

To  Mole'st.  v.  a.  [molester,  Fr.  molestus, 
Lat.]    To  disturb  ;  to  trouble ;  to  vex. 

If  they  will  firmly  persist  concerning  points 
which  hilherto  have  been  disputed  of,  they  must 
agree  that  they  have  molested  the  church  with 
needless  opposition.  .  Hooker. 

No  man  shall  meddle  with  them,  or  molest  them 
in  any  matter.  1  Mac.  x.  35 

Pleasure  and  pain  signify  whatsoever  delights 
or  molests  us.  _  Locke. 

Both  are  dpora'd  to  death  ; 
And  the  dead  v.  ake  not  to  molest  the  living.  Rowe. 
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Molesta'tion.  n.  s.  [molesiia,  Lat.  from 
molest.]  Disturbance ;  uneasiness  caused 
by  vexation. 

Tliough  useless  unto  us,  and  rather  of  molesta- 
tion, we  refrain  from  killing  swallows.  Brown. 

An  internal  satisfaction  and  acquiescence,  or 
dissatisfaction  and  molestation  of  spirit,  attend  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  vice  respectively. 

Norris's  Miscel. 

Mo'lester.  n.  s.  [from  molest.]  One  who 
disturbs. 

Mo'letrack.  n.  s.  [mole  and  track.] 
Course  of  the  mole  under-ground. 

The  pot-trap  is  a  deep  earthen  vessel  set  in  the 
ground,  with  the  brim  even  with  the  bottom  of 
the  moletracks.  Mortimer, 

Mo'lewarp.  n.  s.  [mole  and  peoppan,  Sax. 
See  MouLDWARP.]  A  mole. 

The  molewarp's  brains  mixt  therewithal. 
And  with  the  same  the  pismire's  gall.  Drayton, 

Mo'llient.  cdj.  [molliens,  Lat.]  Soften- 
ing. 

Mo  LLiFiABLE.  fir//,  [from  mollify.]  That 

may  be  softened. 
Mollifica'tion.  n.s.  [from  mollify. 

1.  The  act  of  mollifying  or  softening. 

For  induration  or  mollification,  it  is  to  be  ini 
quired  what  will  make  melals  harder  and  harderj 
and  what  will  make  them  softer  and  softer.  ; 

Bacon, 

2,  Pacification  ;  mitigation. 

Some  mollification,  sweet  lady.  Shakesp{ 

Mo'llifier.  n.  s.  [from  mollify.] 

1.  That  wliich  softens;  that  which  ap- 
peases. 

The  root  hath  a  tender,  dainty  heat ;  which, 
when  it  Cometh  above  ground  to  the  sun  and  air; 
vanisheth  ;  for  it  is  a  great  mollifier.  Bacon, 

2,  He  that  pacifies  or  mitigates.  ; 
To  Mo  llify,  v.  a.  [mollio,  Lat.  molliri 

Fr.] 

1 .  To  soften  ;  to  make  soft. 

2.  To  asswage. 

Neither  herb,  nor  mollifying  plaister,  restored 
them  to  health.  Wisd.  xvi.  IS. 

Sores  have  iiot  been  closed,  neither  bound  up,jj 
neither  mollified  with  ointment.  Isaiah,  i.  6,| 

.3.  To  appease  ;  to  pacify  ;  to  quiet. 

Thinking  her  sileni  imaginations  began  to  worl 
upon  somewhat,  to  mollijy  them,  as  the  nature  di 
nmsick  is  to  do,  I  took  u|)  my  harp.  Sidney, 

He  brought  them  to  these  savage  parts. 
And  with  sweet  science  mollify  d  tlieir  stubborti- 
hearts.  Spenser, 

The  crone,  on  the  wedding  night,  finding  the., 
knight's  aver:ii(.ii,  speal-.s  a  good  word  for  herselfjj 
in  hope  to  moUi  'y  the  sullen  bridegro<ini.  Dryden, 

4.  To  qualify  ;  to  lessen  any  thing  harsi 

or  burdensome. 

They  would,  by  yielding  to  some  things,  whei 
they  refused  others,  sooner  prevail  with  the  housfii 
to  mollify  their  demands,  than  at  first  to  refer: 
theiu.  Clarendfii 

Cowley  thus  paints  Goliah  ; 
The  valley,  now,  this  monster  seera'd  to  fill 
And  we,  methought,  look'd  up  to  him  from  om 
hill; 

v/here  the  two  words,  seem'd  and  methought,  havfi^ 
mollified  the  figure,  Drydeni 

Mo'lten.  part.  pass.  froiTi  ikcU. 

Brass  is  molten  out  of  the  stone.    Job,  xxviii.  2. 

In  a  small  furnace  made  of  a  temperate  heal; 
let  the  heat  be  such  as  may  keep  the  metal  molten, 
and  no  more.  Bacon. 
■  Love's  myslick  form  the  artizans  of  Greece  _ 
In  wounded  stone,  or  mo/te7i  gold  express.  Prwr. 

Mo'ly.  n.  s.  [moly,  Lat.  moly,  Fr.]  A 
plant. 
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Molu,  or  wild  earlick,  is  of  several  sorts  ;  as 

the  great  moty  of  Homer,  tlie  Indian  molii,  tlie 
molv  of  Hungarv,  serpent's  molii,  the  yellow  ryioty, 
Spanish  uurple  mo/i/,  Spanish  s'ilver-capped  iiioly, 
Dioscorides's  moly,  tlie  sweet  mnly  of  Montptlier : 
the  roots  are  teiider,  and  must  be  carefully  de- 
fended from  frosts  ;  as  for  the  time  of  their  liow- 
eriug,  the  moly  of  Homer  flowers  in  May,  and 
continues  till  July,  and  so  do  all  the  rest  except 
tlie  last,  which  "is  late  in  Sejitember :  they  are 
hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  any  soil.  Mortimer. 

The  sovereign  plant  he  drew. 
And  sliew'd  its  nature,  and  its  wond'rous  pow'r, 
Black  was  the  root,  but  milky  white  the  flower  ; 
MoLly  the  name.  Popes  Odyssey. 

[OLO'SSES.  ^  n.  s.  \nielazzo,  Ital.]  Trea- 
LOLA  SSES.  f  cle ;  the  spume  or  scum  of 
the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane. 
lOME.  n.  s.  A  dull,  stupid  blockhead,  a 
stock,  a  post :  this  owes  its  original  to 
the  French  word  momon,  which  signifies 
the  gaming  at  dice  in  masquerade,  the 
rule  of  which  is,  that  a  strict  silence  is 
to  be  observed ;  whatsoever  sum  one 
stakes  another  covers,  but  not  a  word  is 
to  be  spoken ;  hence  also  comes  our 
word  mum  for  silence.  HaJimtr. 

Morne,  nialtliorse,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch  ! 
Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  sit  down  at  the 
hatch.  Shakesp. 

[O'MENT.  n.  s,  [moment,  Ft.  momen- 
tum, Lat.] 

Consequence  ;  importance ;  weight ; 
value. 

>We  do  not  find  that  our  Saviour  reproved  them 
f;f  error,  for  tliinkiiif;  the  judgment  of  the  scribes 
to  be  worth  the  objecting,  for  esteeming  it  to  be 
of  any  moment  or  value  in  matters  concerning  God. 

Hooker. 

I  have  seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer 
moment.  Shakesp. 
VVIiat  towns  of  any  moment  but  we  have  ?  Shak. 
It  is  an  abstruse  speculation,  but  also  of  far  less 
tiwmcnt  and  consequence  to  us  than  the  others  ; 
seeing  that  witliout  this  we  can  evince  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  Bentley's  Servians. 

Force  ;  impulsive  weight ;  actuating 

power. 

The  place  of  publick  prayer  is  a  circumstance 
in  the  outward  form,  which  hath  moment  to  help 
devotion.  Hooker. 

Can  these  or  such  be  any  aid  to  us  ? 
Look  they  as  thev  were  built  to  shake  the  v/orld 
Or  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprise  ?       Ben  Jonson, 

Touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 
His  free-will,  to  her  own  inclining  left 
in  even  scale.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

He  is  a  capable  judge;  can  hear  both  sides 
with  an  indift'erent  ear;  is  determined  only  by  the 
rnoments  of  truth,  and  so  retracts  his  past  errors. 

Norris. 

.  At)  indivisible  particle  of  time. 

If  I  would  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal  moment,  or 
so,  I  could  be  knighted.      Shakesp.  Merry  Wives. 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :  from  this  moment 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.         Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

The  imaginary  reasoning  of  brutes  is  not  a  dis' 
tinct  reasoning,  but  performed  in  a  physical  mo- 
ment. Hale 

While  I  a  moment  name,  a  moment's  past ; 
I'm  nearer  death  in  this  verse  than  the  last ; 
What  then  is  to  be  done  ?    Be  wise  with  speed  ; 
A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed.  Yonn-y. 

Yet  thus  receiving  and  returning  bliss 
3n  this  great  moment,  in  this  golden  now, 
When  ev'ry  trace  of  what,  or  when,  or  how, 
Shou'd  from  my  soul  by  raging  love  be  torn. 

Prior. 

Io'mentally.   adv.  [from  momentum, 
Lat.1    For  a  moment. 
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Air  but  momentally  remaining  in  our  bodies, 
hath  no  proportionable  space  for  its  conversion, 
only  of  length  enough  to  refrigerate  the  heart. 

Brown. 

Momenta'neous. \adj.  [momentanet, 
Mo'mentany.       J     Fr.  momentaneus, 
Lat.]    Lasting  but  a  moment. 

Small  difficulties,  when  exceeding  great  good  is 
sure  to  ensue  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  momentany 
benefits,  when  the  hurt  which  they  draw  after 
them  is  unspeakable,  are  not  at  all  to  be  respected. 

Hooker. 

Flame  above  is  durable  and  consistent  ;  but 
with  us  it  is  a  stranger  and  momentany.  Bacon. 

Mo'mentary.  adj.  [from  ynoment.']  Last- 
ing for  a  moment ;  done  in  a  moment. 

Momentary  as  sound, 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream.  Shakesp. 

Scarce  could  the  shady  king 
The  horrid  sum  of  his  intentions  tell. 

But  s)ie,  swift  as  the  momentary  wing 
Of  light'ning,  or  the  words  he  spoke,  left  hell. 

Crashato. 

Swift  as  thought  the  flitting  shade 
Through  air  his  momenfari/ journey  made.  Dryden. 

Onions,  garlick,  pepper,  salt  and  vinegar,  taken 
in  great  quantities,  excite  a  momentary  heat  and 
fever.  Arhuthnot. 

Momen'tous.  adj.  [from  momentum, 
Lat.]  Important;  weighty;  of  conse- 
quence. 

Great  Anne,  weighing  th'  events  of  war 
Momentous,  in  her  prudent  heart  thee  chose.  P/ii'/i'pj. 

If  any  false  step  be  made  in  the  more  momentous 
concerns  of  life,  the  whole  scheme  of  ambitious 
designs  is  broken.  Addison. 

It  vvJould  he  a  very  weak  thing  to  give  up  so 
momentous  a  point  as  this,  only  because  it  has  been 
contested.  Waterl. 

Mo'mmery.  n.  s,  [or  mummery,  from 
mummer,  momerie,  Fr.]  An  entertain- 
ment in  which  maskers  play  frolicks.  See 
MOME. 

All  was  jollity, 
Feasting  and  mirth,  light  vvantonness  and  laughter, 
Piping  and  playing,  minstrelsy  and  masking, 
Till  life  fled  from  us  like  an  idle  dream, 
A  shew  of  mommery  without  a  meaning.  Rowe. 

Mo'nachal.  adj.  [monacal,  Fr.  monacha- 
lis,  Lat.  fAavm^tKoi.]  Monastick  ;  relat- 
ing to  monks,  or  conventual  orders, 

Mo'NACHLSM.  n.  s.  [monachisme,  Fr.] 
The  state  of  monks ;  the  monastick  life. 

Mo'nad,   In.  s.[f/.oiia<;.]   An  indivisible 

Mo'nade.  I  thing.] 

Disunity  is  ihe  natural  property  of  matter,  which 
of  itself  is  nothiiig  but  an  infinite  congeries  of 
physical  monads.  Blore. 

MO'NARCH.  n.  s.  [monarch,  Fr.  /.tomp^^of.] 

1 .  A  governor  invested  with  absolute  au- 
thority ;  a  king. 

I  was 

A  morsel  for  a  monarch.     Shakesp.  Ant.  a^id  Cleop. 

Your  brother  kings  and  monarchs  of  the  earth 
Do  all  expect  that  you  should  rouse  yourself. 

Shakesp. 

The  father  of  a  family  or  nation,  that  uses  his 
servants  like  children,  and  advises  with  them  in 
what  concerns  the  commonweal,  and  thereby  is 
willingly  obeyed  by  them,  is  what  the  schools 
mean  by  a  monarch.  Temple. 

2.  One  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  same 
kind, 

'I'he  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees. 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays. Dryd. 

With  ease  distinguish'd,  is  the  regal  race, 
One  monarch  wears  an  open,  honest  face  ; 
Shap'd  to  his  size,  and  godlike  to  behold. 
His  royal  body  shiues  with  specks  of  gold.Dri/den. 
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Return'd  with  dire  remorseless  sway, 
The  monarch  savage  rends  the  trembling  prey. 

Pope. 

3.  President, 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne. 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown  d.  Shakesp. 

MoN a'rchal.  adj.  [from  mona7ch.1  Suit- 
ing a  monarch  ;  regal ;  princely  ;  impe- 
I'ial. 

Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  rais'd 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride, 
Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmov'd  thus  spake. 

Milton. 

Monarchical,  adj.  [monarchique,  Fr. 
l/.o'jcifx.i-'to'; ;  from  monarch.'\  Vested  in  a 
single  ruler. 

That  storks  will  only  live  in  free  states,  is  a 
pretty  conceit  to  advance  the  opinion  of  popular 
policies,  and  from  antipathies  in  nature  to  dispa- 
rage monarchical  government.  Brown. 

The  decretals  resolve  all  into  a  monarchical 
power  at  Rome.     Baker's  Reflections  on  Learning. 

To  Mo'narchise.  V,  n.  [from  monarch.~\ 
To  play  the  king. 

Allowine  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  monarcliize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks. 

Shakesp, 

Mo'narchy.  n.  s.  [monarchic,  French. 

1.  The  government  of  a  single  person. 

While  the  ;i!ona?'c/i2;  flourish'd,  these  wanted  not 
a  protector.  Atterbury's  Sermojis. 

2.  Kingdom  ;  empire. 

I  past 

Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
'J'lie  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 
Who  cried  aloud,  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  aflFord  false  Clarence  ? 

Shukcsp. 

This  small  inheritance 
Contenteth  me,  and's  worth  a  monarchy,  Shakesp. 

Mo'nastery.  11,  s.  [monastere,  Fr.  mo- 
nasferinm,  Lat  ]  House  of  religious  re- 
tirement ;  convent ;  abbey  ;  cloister,  it 
is  usually  pronounced,  and  often  written, 
monasiry. 

Then  courts  of  kings  were  held  in  high  renown  ; 
There,  virgins  horiourable  vows  receiv'd. 
But  chaste  as  maids  in  monasteries  liv'd.  Dryden, 

In  a  monastery  your  devotions  cannot  carry  you 
so  far  toward  the  next  world,  as  to  make  this  lose 
the  sight  of  you.  Pope 

Mona'stick.     \adj.    [monasiiqve,  Fr. 
Mona'stical.   /     H!onas/((M-s,  Lat.]  Re- 
ligiously recluse  ;  pertaining  to  a  monk. 

i  drave  my  suitor  to  forswear  the  full  stream  of 
the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely  monastick. 

Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

The  silicious  and  hairy  vests  of  the  strictest  or- 
ders of  friers  derive  the  institution  of  their  monas- 
tick life  from  the  example  of  John  and  Elias. 

Brown's  V7iljrar  Errours. 

When  young,  you  led  a  life  monastick, 
And  wore  a  vest  ecclesiastick  ; 
Now  in  your  age  you  grow  fantastick.  Denham. 

Mona'stically.  adv.  [from  monastick.} 
Reclusely  ;  in  the  manner  of  a  monk. 

I  have  a  dozen  years  more  to  answer  for,  all  mo- 
nastically  passed  in  this  country  of  liberty  and  de- 
light. _  Swift. 

Mo'nday.  n.  s.  [from  moon  and  day.]  The 
second  day  of  the  week. 

Mo'ney.  n.s.  [monnoye,  Fr  mcmefa,  ha.t. 
It  has  properly  no  plural  except  wlien 
money  is  taken  for  a  single  piece  ;  but 
monies  was  formerly  used  for  sums,]  Me- 
tal coined  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
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Importune  him  for  monies  :  be  not  ceast 
With  slight  denial.         Shakes]).  Timnn  of  Athens. 
The  jealous  wittoll^  knave  liatli  masseiof  money. 

Shakes]). 

You  need  my  help,  aud  you  say, 
Sliylock,  we  would  have  monies.  Shakesp. 
I  will  give  thee  the  worth  of  it  in  money. 

1  Kings,  xxi.  2. 

Wives  the  readiest  helps 
To  betray  heady  husbands,  rob  the  easy. 
And  lend  the  monies  on  return  of  lust.  Ben  JoTisnn. 

Money  differs  from  uncoin'd  silver,  in  that  the 
quantity  of  silver'in  each  piece  of  money  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  stamp  it  bears,  whicli  is  a  publirk 
voucher.  Locke. 

My  discourse  to  the  hen-peck'd  has  produced 
many  correspondents  ;  such  a  discourse  is  of  ge- 
neral use,-and  every  married  man's  monetf. Addison. 

Shall  I  withhold  a  little  money  or  food  from  my 
fellow  creature,  for  fear  he  should  not  be  good 
enough  to  receive  it  from  me  Law. 

People  are  not  obliged  to  receive  any  monies, 
except  of  ttieir  own  coinage  by  a  public  mint. 

Swijt. 

Those  hucksters  or  money  jobbers  will  be  found 
necessary,  if  tliis  brass  money  is  made  current  in 
the  exchequer.  Swift. 

Mo'neybag.  n.  s.  \7n0ney  and  bag.^  A 
large  purse. 

Look  to  my  house  ;  I  am  right  loth  to  go  ; 
There  is  some  ill  a  brewing  towards  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  moneyba<rs  to-nieht.  Shakesp. 

My  place  was  taken  up  by  an  ill-bred  puppy, 
with  a  moneybag  under  each  arm.   Addison's  Guar. 

Mo'neybox.  n.  s.  [inoney  and  box.'\  A 

till ;  repository  of  ready  coin. 
Mo'neychanger.  n.  s.    [money  and 

change.]    A  broker  in  money. 

The  usurers  or  moneychangers  being  a  scandalous 
employment  at  Rome,  is  a  reason  for  the  high  rate 
of  int-rest.  Arbuthnot. 

Mo  neyed,  arf/.  [from  money.]  Rich  in 
money :  often  used  in  opposition  to  those 
who  are  possessed  of  lands. 

Invite  moneyed  men  to  lend  to  the  merchants  for 
the  continuing  and  quickening  of  trade.  Bacon. 

If  exportatfon  will  not  balance  importation, 
away  nuist  yovir  silver  go  again,  whether  tnoncyed 
or  not  moneyed;  for  where  goods  do  not,  silver 
must  pay  for  the  commodities  you  spend.  Locke. 

Several  turned  tlieir  money  into  those  funds, 
merchants  as  well  as  other  moneyed  men.  Swift. 

With  these  measures  fell  in  all  monied  men  ; 
sucli  as  had  raised  vast  sums  by  trading  with  stocks 
and  funds,  and  lending  upon  great  interest  Swift. 
Mo  NEYER.  n.  s.  [monnoyer-eur,  Fr.  from 
money.] 

1.  One  that  deals  in  money ;  a  banker. 

2,  A  coiner  of  money. 
Moneyless,  adj.  [from  money.]  \Vant- 

ing  money;  pennyless. 

The  strong  exi>ectation  of  a  good  certain  saUry 
will  outweigh  the  loss  by  bad  rents  received  out 
of  lands  in  moneiiless  limes.  Swif. 

Mo'ney MATTER,  n.  s.  [money  and  mat- 
ter.]   Account  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

What  if  you  and  I,  Nick,  should  enq\iire  how 
moneymatiers  stand  betweeti  us  ?  Arbuthnot. 

Mo'neysceivener.  n.  s.  [money  and 
scrivener.]  One  who  raises  money  for 
others. 

Suppose  a  voung  unexperienced  man  in  the 
hands  of  moneyscriveners ;  such  fellows  are  like 
your  wire-drawing  mills,  if  they  get  bold  of  a 
man's  finger,  tliey  will  pull  in  His  whole  body  at 
last.  Arbuthnot's  History  of  John  Bull. 

Mo'neywort.  n.  s.    A  plant. 
Mo'neysworth.  n.  s.  [7noney  and  worth.] 

Something  valuable ;  something  that  will 

bring  money. 

Tlierc  is  eitlier  money  or  moneysworth  in  all  the 
controversies  of  life  ;  for  we  live  in  3  mercenary 
world,  and  it  is  the  price  of  all  things  in  it.  L'Estr. 
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Mo'ngcorn.  n.  s.  [manj,  Sax.  and  corn.] 
Mixed  corn :  as,  wheat  and  rye  ;  miscel- 
lane,  or  maslin. 
Mo'nger.  n.  s.  [manjepe.  Sax.  a  trader  ; 
from  manjian,  Sax.  to  trade.]  A  dealer  : 
a  seller.  It  is  seldom  or  never  used 
alone,  or  otherwise  than  after  the  name 
of  any  commodity  to  express  a  vender 
of  that  commodity  :  as,  a  fishmonger  ; 
and  sometimes  a  meddler  in  any  thing  ; 
as,  a  whoremonger  ;  a  newsmonger. 

Do  you  know  me  ? — Yes,  excellent  well,  you 
are  a  tsM-monger.  Shakesp. 

Th'  impatient  states-monger 
Could  now  contain  himself  no  loi>ger.  Hudibras. 
Mo'ngrel.  adj.  [asmongcorn,  from  manj, 
Sax.  or  mengen  to  mix,  Dut.]  Of  a  mix- 
ed breed  :  commonly  written  mungrcl 
for  mangrel. 

This  zealot 
Is  of  a  mongrel,  divers  kind, 
Clerick  before,  and  lay  liehind.  Hudibras. 

Ye  monore/ work  of  lieav'n,  with  human  shapes. 
That  have  but  just  enough  of  sense  to  know 
The  master's  voice.  Dryden's  Don  Sebastian. 

I'm  but  a  half-strain'd  villain  yet, 
But  mongrel  mischievous.  Dryden. 

Base,  groveling,  worthless  wretches  ; 
Mongrels  in  faction  ;  poor  faint-hearted  traitors. 

Addison. 

His  friendsliips  stillto  few  confin'd. 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind  ; 
No  fools  of  rank,  or  monnrerbreed. 
Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed.  Swift's  Mis. 
Mo'niment.  n.s.  [£rommoneo,  Lat.]  It 
seems  here  to  signify  inscription. 

Some  others  were  driven  and  distent 
Into  great  ingots  and  to  wedges  square. 

Some  in  round  plates  witbouten  nvmiment. 

Fairy  Queen. 

To  Mo'nish.  v.  a.  [m07ieo,  Lat.]  To  admo- 
nish ;  of  which  it  is  a  contraction. 

Monish  li'ira  gently,  which  shall  make  him  both 
willing  to  amend,  and  glad  to  go  forward  in  love. 

Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

Mo'nisher.  n.  s.  [from  monish.]  An  ad- 

monisher ;  a  monitor. 
Moni  tion,  n.  s.  [monitio,  Lat.  monition, 

Fr.] 

1.  Itiformation ;  hint. 

We  have  no  visible  monition  of  the  returns  of 
any  other  periods,  such  as  we  have  of  the  day, 
by  successive  light  and  darkness.  Holder  on  Time. 

2.  Instruction ;  document. 

Unruly  ambition  is  deaf,  not  only  to  the  advice 
of  friends,  but  to  the  counsels  and  monitions  of 
reason  itself.  L' Estrange. 

Then  after  sage  monitions  from  his  friends, 
His  talents  to  emplo^i  for  nobler  ends. 
He  turns  to  politicks  his  dang'rous  wit.  Swift. 

Mo  nitor,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  warns 
of  faults,  or  informs  of  duty  ;  one  who 
gives  useful  hints.  It  is  used  of  an  up- 
per scholar  in  a  school  commissioned  by 
the  master  to  look  to  the  boys  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

Y'ou  need  not  be  a  monitor  to  the  king  ;  his 
learning  is  eminent :  be  but  his  scholar,  and  you 
are  safe.  Bacon. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  Adam  innocent  to  have 
these  notions  also  firm  and  untainted,  to  carry  his 
monitor  in  his  bosom,  his  law  in  his  heart,  and  to 
have  such  a  conscience  as  might  be  its  own  casuist. 

South's  Sermons. 

We  can  but  divine  who  it  is  that  speaks  ;  whe- 
ther Persius  himself,  or  his  friend  and  moniLor,  or 
a  third  person  _  _  Dryden. 

The  pains  that  come  from  the  necessities  of  na- 
ture, are  rnonitors  to  us  to  beware  of  greater  mis- 
chiefs. Locke. 
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Mo'nitory.  adj.  [monitoire,  Fr.  monilO' 
rius,  Lat.]  Conveying  useful  instruc- 
tion ;  giving  admonition. 

Losses,  miscarriages,  and  disappointments,  are 
monitory  and  instructive.  L'Estrange. 

He  is  so  taken  up  still,  in  spite  of  the  monitory 
hint  in  my  essay,  with  particular  men,  that  lie 
neglects  mankind.  Pope. 
Mo'nitory.  n.s.  Admonition;  warning. 
A  king  of  Hungary  took  a  bishop  in  battle, 
and  kept  him  prisoner  ;  whereupon  the  pope  writ 
amoyiitory  to  him,  for  that  he  had  broken  the  pri- 
vilege of  holy  church.  Bacon. 

MONK.  n.s.  [monec.  Sax.  monachus,  LslU 
fA,cv»xp<:-]  One  of  a  religious  community 
bound  by  vows  to  certain  observances. 

'I' would  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words. 
Spoke  by  a  holy  monk.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

Abdemeleck,  as  one  weary  of  the  world,  gave 
over  all,  and  betook  himself  to  a  solitary  life,  and 
became  a  melancholy  Mahometan  monk.  Knolles. 

The  dronisli  monKS,  the  scorn  and  shame  of. 
manhood, 

Rouse  and  prepare  once  more  to  take  possession. 
And  nestle  in  their  ancient  hives  again.  iioujfe 
Monks,  in  some  respects,  agree  with  regulars] 
as  in  the  substantial  vows  of  religion  ;  butinothei 
respects,  monks  and  regulars  dilVer  ;  for  that  re^ 
gulars,  vows  excepted,  are  not  tied  up  to  so  strict 
a  rule  of  life  as  monks  are.  Aylijje's  Parergon\ 

Mo'nkey.  n.s.  [monikina  little  man.] 

1.  An  ape  ;  a  baboon  ;  a  jackanapes.  Atl 
animal  bearing  some  resemblance  of  mani 

One  of  them  shewed  me  a  ring  that  he  had  pi 
your  daughter  ioT  a  monkey: — Tubal,  it  was  mj 
turquoise;  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilder^ 
ness  of  monkeys.  Shulasp. 

More  new-fangled  than  an  ape  ;  more  giddy  iit 
mv  desires  than  a  uionhey.    Shakesp.  As  you  likeit^ 

"Other  creatures,  as  well  as  monkeys,  destrojS 
tlieir  young  ones  by  senseless  fondness.  : 
Locke  on  Educijtioni 

With  glittering  gold  and  sparkling  gems  the; 
shine. 

But  apes  and  monkeys  are  the  gods  within.  Granv^ 

2.  A  word  of  contempt,  or  slight  kindness, 

This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out ;  she  is  per 
suaded  I  will  iiiarrj'  her.  Shakesp,\ 
Poor  monkey  !  bow  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father  ? 

Shakesp, 

Mo'nkery.  w.  s.  [from  wion/c]  Themo-| 
nastick  life. 

Neither  do  1  meddle  with  their  evangelical  per-_ 
fection  of  vows,  nor  the  dangerous  servitude  p£| 
their  rash  and  impotent  votaries,  nor  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  their  monkery.  Hall, 

Mo'nkhood.  n.  s.  [monk  and  hood.]  The 

character  of  a  monk. 

He  had  left  off  liis  monkhood  too,  and  was  no. 
longer  obliged  to  them.  Atterbwy. 
Mo'nkish.  (tdj.  [from  monk  ^  M onastick ;, 
pertaining  to  monks  ;  taught  by  monks.  ■ 

Those  publick  charities  are  a  greater  ornamenti 
to  this  city  than  all  its  wealth,  and  do  more  realij 
lionour  to  the  reformed  religion,  than  redounds  to| 
the  church  of  Rome  from  all  those  monkish  andii 
superstitious  foundations  of  which  she  vainly| 
boasts.  Atterbury.. 

Rise,  rise,  Roscommon,  see  the  Blenheim  muse,- 
The  dull  constraint  of  monkish  rhyme  refuse. 

Smith. 

MoNKS-HOOD.  n.  s.  [consoUda  regalis.] 
A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

MoNKS-RHUBARB.  w.  s.  A  species  of 
dock  :  its  roots  are  used  in  medicine, 

Mo'nochord.  n.  s.  [^.ot<^  and  %opJi.] 

1.  An  instrument  of  one  string:  as,  the: 
trumpet  marine.  Hams,. 

2.  A  kind  of  instrument  anciently  of  sin- 
gular use  for  the  regulating:  of  sounds: 
the  ancients  made  use  of  ii  to  d<;termine 
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the  proportion  of  sounds  to  one  another. 
When  the  chord  was  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  so  that  the  terms  were  as 
one  to  one,  they  called  them  unisons ; 
but  if  as  two  to  one,  they  called  Jhem 
octaves  or  diapasons  ;  when  they  were  as 
three  to  two,  they  called  them  fifths  or 
diapentes  ;  if  they  were  as  four  to  three, 
they  called  them  fourths,  or  diatesserons  ; 
if  as  five  to  four,  they  called  it  diton,  or 
a  tierce-major ;  but  if  as  six  to  five,  then 
they  called  it  a  demi-diton,  or  a  tierce 
minor  ;  and  lastly,  if  the  terms  were  as 
twenty-four  to  twenty-five,  they  called  it 
a  demiton  or  dieze ;  the  monochord  being 
thus  divided,  was  properly  that  which 
they  called  a  system,  of  which  there  were 
many  kinds,  according  to  the  different 
divisions  of  the  monochord.  Harris. 
loNO'cULAR.  \adj.  [/A0»®-  and  oculus.] 
lONo'cULOUS.  I  One-eyed  ;  having  on- 
ly one  eye. 

He  was  well  served  who,  going  to  cut  dmvii  an 
anlicnt  white  hawiliorn  tree,  which,  because  she 
budded  befuro  olhers,  might  be  an  occasion  of  su- 
perstition, had  some  of  the  prickles  flew  into  his 
eyes,  and  rsade  him  ynonocular.  Howcl. 

Those  of  China  repute  tlie  rest  of  the  wurld  mo- 
noculous. GlanvUle's  Scepsis. 

Io'nody.  n.  s.  [/io»«Jia ;  monadic,  Fr.] 
A  poem  sung  by  one  person, not  in  dia- 
logue. 

Iono'gamist.  n.  s.  [ji*ov©- and  ya^t*©- ; 
monogame,  I'r.]  One  who  disallows  se- 
cond marriages. 

Iono'gamy.  n,  s.  [tnonogamie,  Fr,  ^iv^ 
and  yuiJLiu.]    Marriage  of  one  wife. 

Io'nogram.  n.  s.  [jx.6v^  and  y^df/.i^x  ; 
monogrnmme,  Fr.]  A  cypher  ;  a  cha- 
racter compounded  of  several  letters. 

Iono'logue.  n.  s.  [fjt.in'^  and  Xoy®'  J  mo- 
nologue, Fr.]  A  scene  in  which  a  person 
of  the  drama  speaks  by  himself;  a  soli- 
loquy. 

He  gives  you  an  account  of  himself,  and  of  his 
returning  from  the  countr_y,  in  monologue  ;  to  which 
unnatural  way  of  narration  Terence  is  subject  in 
all  his  plays.  Dryden. 

Ho'NOMACHY.  n.  S.  [|OtovO(na;)^ia  ;  jitoX^and 

A  duel ;  a  single  combat. 
Io'nome.  n.  s.  [monomt,  Fr.]    In  alge- 
bra, a  quantity  that  has  but  one  denomi- 
nation or  name ;  as,  a  b,  a  a  b,  a  a  a  b. 

Haj'ris. 

Ionope'talous.  adj.  [monopetak,  Fr. 
fto»©-  and  uTiTo.T^ov.]  It  is  used  for  such 
flowers  as  are  formed  out  ,bf  one  leaf, 
howsoever  they  may  be  seemingly  cut 
into  many  small  ones,  and  those  fall  off 
together.  Quincy. 

loNo'poLlST,  n.  s.  [monopoleur,  Fr.] 
One  who  by  engrossing  or  patent  obtains 
the  sole  power  or  privilege  of  vending 
any  commodity. 
])  MONO'POLIZE.  a.  [^ovo?  andmiaXsa; 
monopoler,  Fr.]  To  have  the  sole  ]>ower 
or  privilege  of  vending  any  commodity 
He  has  such  a  prodigious  trade,  that  if  there  is 
not  some  stop  put,  he  will  monopolhe ;  nobody 
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will  sell  a  yard  of  drapery,  or  mercery  wore,  but 
liiuiself.  Arhuthnot. 
MONO'POLY.  n.  S.  [y-ovoiruXiCt,  ;  m07lopole, 
Fr.  fiof^  and  ctw^iix.]  The  exclusive 
privilege  of  selling  any  thing. 

If  1  had  a  monopoly  out  they  would  have  part 
on't.  Shakesp. 

How  could  he  answer't,  should  the  state  think  fit, 
To  question  a  monopoly  of  wit  ?  Cowley. 

One  of  the  most  oppressive  monopolies  imagina- 
ble ;  all  others  can  concern  only  something  with- 
out us,  but  this  fastens  upon  our  nature,  yea  upon 
our  reason.  Government  of  the  Tongue, 

Shakespeare  rather  writ  happily  than  knowingly 
and  justly ;  and  Jonson,  who,  by  studying  Ho- 
race, had  been  acquainted  with  the  rules,  yet 
seemed  to  envy  posterity  that  knowledge,  and  to 
make  a  monopoly  of  his  learning.  Dryden  s  Juvenal^ 

MONO'PTOTE.  71.  S.  [fAO*®' and  «rl«<7K.]  A 

noun  used  only  in  some  one  oblique 
case.  Clarke's  Latin  Grammar. 

MoNO'STiTCH.  w.  s.  [/iaomV'pcoi'.]  A  Compo- 
sition of  one  vei'se. 

Monosylla'bical.  adj.  [from  monosyl- 
lable.'] Consisting  of  words  of  one  syl- 
lable. 

MONOSY'LLABLE.  n.  s.  [monosyllabe, 
Fr.  fjLov®^  and  a-vXXoiQti.l  A  word  of  only 
one  syllable. 

My  name  of  Ptolemy  ! 
It  is  so  long  it  asks  an  hour  to  write  it : 
I'll  change  it  into  Jove  or  Mars  ! 
Or  any  other  civil  monosyllable. 
That  will  not  tire  my  hand.     Dryden's  Cleomenes. 

Poets,  although  not  insensible  huw  much  our 
language  was  already  overstocked  with  mvnosylla- 
bles,  yet,  to  save  time  and  pains,  introduced  that 
barbarous  custom  of  abbreviating  words,  to  (it 
them  to  the  measure  of  their  verses.  Swift. 

ilonosyllable  lines,  unless  artfully  managed,  are 
stiff  or  languishing;  but  may  be  beautiful  to  ex- 
press melancholy.  Pope. 

Monosy'llabled.  adjective,  [monosyl- 
labe, Fr,  from  monosyllable.]  Consisting 
of  one  syllable. 

Nine  taylors,  if  rightly  spell'd, 
Into  one  man  are  monosyllabled.  Cleavcland. 

MoNO'tONY.  n.  S.  [lAOfolenla. ;  jixo>©-  and 
To>®^ ;  monotonie,  Fr.]  Uniformity  of 
sound ;  want  of  variety  in  cadence. 

1  could  object  to  tlie  repetition  of  the  same 
rhymes  within  ftmr  lines  of  each  other  as  tiresome 
to  the  ear  through  their  monotony.    Pope's  Letters. 

MONSIEUR,  n.  s.  [Fr.]    A  term  of  re- 

proach  for  a  Frenchman. 

A  Fretichnian  his  companion  ; 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl.  Shakesp.  Cymheline. 

MoNso'oN.  n.  s.  [monson,  motigon,  Fr.] 

Monsoons  are  shifting  trade  winds  in  the  East 
Indian  ocean,  which  blow  periodically  ;  some  for 
half  a  year  one  way,  others  but  for  three  months, 
and  tlien  shift  and  blow  for  six  or  three  montlis 
directly  contrary.  Harris. 

The  monsoons  and  trade  winds  are  constant  and 
periodical  even  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude 
all  around  tlie  globe,  and  seldom  transgress  or  fall 
short  of  those  bounds.  Ray. 

MO'NSTER.  n.  s.  [7nonstre,  Fr.  monstrum, 
Lat.] 

1 .  Something  out  of  the  common  order  of 
nature. 

Methinks  heroic  poesie  till  now, 
Like  some  fantastic  fairy  land  did  shew, 
Gods,  devils,  nymphs,  witches,  and  giants  race. 
And  all  but  man  in  man's  chief  work  had  place. 
Then  like  some  worthy  knight  with  sacred  arms. 
Dost  drive  the  monsters  thence,  and  end  the  charms. 

Cowley. 
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It  ought  to  be  determined  whether  monsters  \.e 
really  a  distinct  species  ;  we  find,  that  some  of 
these  monstrous  productiims  have  none  of  those 
qualities  that  accompany  the  essence  of  that  spe- 
cies from  whence  they  derive.  Locke. 
2.  Something  horrible  for  deformity,  wick 
edness,  or  mischief. 

If  she  live  long, 
And,  in  the  end,  meet  the  old  course  of  death, 
Women  will  all  turn  monsters. 

Shakesp.  King  Leer. 
All  human  virtue  to  its  latest  breath, 
Finrls  envy  never  conquer'd  but  by  death  : 
The  great  Alcides,  ev'ry  labour  past, 
Had  still  this  monster  to  subdue  at  last.  Pope. 

To  Mo'nster.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

put  out  of  the  common  order  of  things. 

Not  in  use. 

Her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree 
That  monsters  it,  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i'  th' 
sun, 

When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster'd. 

Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

MoNSTRo'siTY.  \n.    s.     [from  mon- 
MoNSTRUO'siTY.  j     strousJ]    The  state 
of  being  monstrous,  or  out  of  the  common 
order  of  the  universe.    Alonslrosity  is 
more  analogous. 

This  is  the  mnnstruositii  in  love,  that  the  will  is 
infinite,  and  the  execution  confin'd.  Shakesp. 

Such  a  tacit  league  is  agHiiist  such  routs  and 
shoals  of  people,  as  have  utterly  degenerated  from 
nature,  as  have  in  their  very  body  and  (rame  of 
estate  a  monstrositii .  Bacon. 

We  read  of  monstrous  births,  but  we  often  see 
a  greater  monstrosity  in  education  :  thus,  when  a 
fatlier  has  begot  a  man,  he  trains  him  up  int(j  a 
beast.  South  s  Sermons. 

By  the  same  law  monstrosity  could  not  incapaci- 
tate from  marriage,  witness  the  case  of  herma- 
phrodites. Arhuthnot  and  Pope. 

Mo'nstrous.  adj.  [monsireux,  Fr.  mon- 

strosus,  Lat.] 
t .  Deviating  from  the  stated  order  of  na- 
ture. 

Nature  (here  perverse. 
Brought  forth  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Hydras,  and  gorgons,  and  chimeras  dire. 

Milton. 

Everv  thing  that  exists  has  its  particular  con- 
stitution ;  and  ytt  some  monstrous  productions 
have  few  of  those  qualities  which  accompany  the 
essence  of  that  species  from  whence  they  derive 
their  originals.  Locke. 

2.  Strange  ;  wonderful.    Generally  v.'ith 
some  degree  of  dislike. 

Is  it  not  monstrous  that  tliis  player  here,  , 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  conceit. 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wan'd  ? 

Shakesp. 

O  monstrous!  but  one  halfpennyworth  of  bread 
to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack.  Shakesp. 
Irregular ;  enormous. 
No  monstrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length  ap- 

Pope. 


pear, 

vhole  at  once  is  hold  and  regular. 
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4-.  Shocking  ;  hateful. 

This  was  an  invention  given  out  by  the  Spa- 
niards to  save  the  rnonstrous  scorn  their  nation  re- 
ceived. Bacon_ 

Mo'nstrous.  adv.    Exceedingly  ;  very 
much,    A  cant  term. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  petroleum,  a  dram  of  each, 
turn  into  a  mouldy  substance,  there  residing  a  fair 
cloud  in  the  bottom,  and  a  monstrous  thick  t>i\  on 
the  top.  Bacon. 

She  was  easily  put  off  the  hooks,  and  monstrous. 
hard  to  be  pleased  again.  L'Estrange. 

Add,  that  the  rich  have  still  a  gibe  in  store. 
And  will  be  monstrous  witty  on  the  poor.  Dryden. 
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Mo'nstrously.  adv.  [from  monstrous.] 

1.  In  a  manner  out  of  the  common  order  of 
nature  ;  shockingly  ;  terribly ;  horribly 

Tiberius  was  bad  enough  in  his  youth,  bul 
superlatively  and  monstrously  so  in  his  (jIH  ai;?. 

South's  Sermons 

2.  To  a  great  or  enormous  degree. 

He  walks  ; 
And  that  self-cliaiii  about  his  neck, 
Wliicli  he  forswore  most  mnnstrousiy  to  have.  Shah, 

These  truths  with  his  example  you  disprove, 
Who  with  liis  wife  is  monstrously  in  love.  Dryden. 
Mo'nstrousness.  n.  s.  \from  monstrous.] 
Enoi-mity ;   irregular  nature  or  beha- 
viour. 

See  the  monstrousness  of  man, 
When  lie  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape  !  Shak. 
MO'NTANT.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  A  term  in  fenc- 
ing. 

Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come  for  ? 
— To  see  thee  figiit,  to  see  thee  pass  thy  puncto, 
thy  stock,  thy  traverse,  thy  distance,  thy  moiitant. 

Shakesp. 

MONTE RO.  n.  s.  [Span.]  A  horseman's 
cap. 

His  hat  was  like  a  helmet,  or  Spanish  montero. 

Bacon. 

Monte'th.  n.  s.  [from  the  name  of  the 
inventor.]  A  vessel  in  which  glasses  are 
washed. 

New  things  produce    new  words,  and  thus 

Monteih 

Has  by  one  vessel  sav'd  his  name  from  death.  Ji'm^. 
MONTH,  n.  s.  [monaS,  Sax.]  A  space 
of  time  either  measured  by  the  sun  or 
moon  :  the  lunar  month  is  the  time  be- 
tween the  change  and  change,  or  the 
time  in  which  the  moon  comes  to  the 
same  point :  the  solar  month  is  the  time 
in  which  the  sun  passes  through  a  sign 
of  the  zodiack :  the  calendar  months,  by 
wliich  we  reckon  time,  are  unequally  of 
thirty  or  one-and-thirty  days,  except  Fe- 
bruary, whicii  is  of  tv.  enty-eight,  and  in 
leap  year  of  twenty-nine. 

Tiil  the  extirpation  of  your  inonth, 
Sou.'urn  with  my  sister.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

From  a  month  old  even  unto  five  years  old. 

Lev.  xxvii.  6. 

Month  are  not'  only  lunary,  and  measured  by 
the  moon,  but  also  solary,  and  terminated  by  the 
riiotion  of  the  sun,  in  thirty  degrees  of  the  eclip- 
tick.  Brouii's  Vulg.  Err. 

As.  many  months  as*!  suslaln'd  her  hate, 
So  many  years  is  she  condemn 'd  by  fate 
To  daily  death.  Vrydea's  Theo.  and  Honoria, 

Month's  mind.  n.  s.  Longing  desire. 

You  have  a  month's  mind  to  them.  Shakesp. 
For  if  a  trumpet  sound,  or  drum  beat, 
-  Who  Ijas  not  a  month's  mind  to  combat.'  Hudibras. 

Mo'nthly.  adj.  [from  month.'] 

1.  Continuing  a  month ;  performed  in  a 
month. 

I  would  ask  concerning  the  monthly  revolutions 
of  the  moon  about  the  earth,  or  the  diurnal  ones 
of  the  earth  upon  its  own  axis,  whether  these  have 
been  finite  or  infinite.  Bentley. 

2.  Happening  every  month. 

The  yuu  h  of  heav'niy  birth  I  view'd. 
For  whom  um  monthlii  victims  are  renew'd.  Dryd. 

Mo'nthly.  adv.   Once  in  a  month. 

If  the  one  may  very  well  monthly,  the  other  may 
as  well  even  dailj',  be  iterated.  Hooker. 

O  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconstant  moon, 
That  changes  monthly  in  her  circled  orb  ; 
L'PSt  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 5'/)a/.esp. 

3I0JS  TOIR.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  In  horsemanship, 
a  stone  as  high  as  the  stirrups,  which 
Italian  riding-masters  mount  their  horses 
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from,  without  putting  their  foot  in  the 
stirrup.  Diet 
MoNTRo'ss.  n.  s.  An  under-gunner,  or 

assistant  to  a  gunner,  engineer,  or  fire 
master.  Diet 
MONUMENT,  n.  s.  [monument,  Fr.  mo- 
numentum,  Lat.] 

1.  Any  thing  by  which  the  memory  of  per- 
sons  or  things  is  preserved  ;  a  memorial 

]n  his  time  there  remained  the  monument  of  his 
tomb  in  the  mountain  Jasius.  Raleigh. 

He  is  become  a  notable  momment  of  unprospe- 
rons  disloyalty.  King  Charles. 

So  many  grateful  altars  1  woiild  rear 
Of  grassy  turf  ;  and  pile  up  every  stone 

Of  lub"trc  from  the  brook  ;  in  memory, 
Or  moHunh  rj  lu  ages  :  and  thereon 
Oficr  sweet-smelling  gums.        ilition's  Par.  Lost. 

Of  ancient  Britisli  art 
A  pleasing  monument,  not  less  admir'd 
Than  what  from  Attick  or  Etruscan  hands 
Arose.  Philips. 

Collect  the  best  monuments  of  our  friends,  their 
own  images  in  tlieir  writings.  Pope  to  Swift. 

2.  A  tomb  ;  a  cenotaph  ;  something  erect- 
ed in  memory  of  the  dead. 

On  your  family's  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaplis,  and  do  all  rites 
That  appertain  unto  a  burial.  Shakesp. 

The  flowers  which  in  the  circling  valley  grow, 
Shall  on  his  monument  then  odours  throw.  Sandys. 

In  a  heap  of  slain, 
Two  youthful  knights  they  found  beneath  a  load 
opprest 

Of  slaughter'd  foes,  whom  first  to  death  they  sent. 
The  trophies  of  their  strength,  a  bloody  monument. 

Dryden. 

With  thee  on  Raphael's  monument  I  mourn. 
Or  wait  inspiring  dreams  at  Maro's  urn.  Pope. 
Monume'ntal.  adj.  [from  monument .] 

1.  Memorial ;  preserving  memory. 

When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  mc,  goddess,  bring 
I'o  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves, 
Of  pine  or  moniimenlcd  uak.  Miltnn. 

l  he  desti  iiciiun  of  the  earth  was  the  most  monu- 
mental proof  that  could  have  been  given  to  all  the 
succeeding  ages  of  mankind.  Woodward. 

The  pulisli'd  pillar  dilFerent  sculptures  grace, 
A  work  outlasting  mojiumentui  brass.  Pope 

2.  Raised  in  honour  of  the  dead  ;  belong- 
ing to  a  tomb. 

Perseverance  keeps  honour  bright  : 
To  have  done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fashion 
Like  rusty  mail  in  monutnental  mockery-  Shakesp. 

I'll  not  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster.  Shakesp. 

Therefore  if  he  needs  must  go. 
And  the  fates  will  have  it  so, 
Softly  may  be  he  possest 

Of  his  monumental  rest.  Crashaw. 

MOOD.  n.  s.  [mode,  Fr.  modus,  Lat.] 

1.  The  form  of  an  argument. 

Mood  is  the  regular  determination  of  propositions 
according  to  their  quaniity  and  q\ialiiy,  i.  e.  their 
universal  or  particular  aftirinalion  or  negation. 

Watls's  Logick. 

Aristotle  reduced  our  loose  reasonings  to  certain 
rules,  and  made  them  conclude  in  mode  and  figure. 

Baker  on  Learning. 

2.  Stile  of  musick. 

They  move 
In  perfect  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  mooi 
Of  flutes,  and  soft  recorders.     Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Their  sound  seems  a  tune 
Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint. 

Milton. 

3.  The  change  the  verb  undergoes  in  some 
languages,  as  the  Greek,  Latin  and 
French,  to  signify  various  intentions  of 
the  mind,  is  called  mood. 

Clarke's  Latin  Grammar. 
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i.  [From  mod,  Goth,  mob,  Sax.  meed, 
Dut.  and  generally  in  all  Teutonick  dia- 
lects.] Temper  of  mind  ;  state  of  rnind 
as  affected  by  any  passion  ;  disposition. 

'i'he  trembling  ghosts,  with  sad  amazed  mood, 
Chattering  their  iron  teeth,  and  staring  wide 
With  stony  eyes.  Fairy  Queen. 

The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood. 
With  pity  calra'd,  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Eyes  unused  to  the  melting  mood. 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.  Shakesp.  Othelb. 

Clorinda  changed  to  ruth  her  warlike  mood. 
Few  silver  drops  her  vermil  cheeks  depaint.  Faiif, 

Solymau,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  walked  up  and 
down  in  liis  tent  a  great  part  of  the  night.  Knolles. 

She  was  in  fittest  mood 
For  cutting  corns,  or  letting  blood.  Hudibras. 

These  two  kids.,  t'appease  his  angry  mood, 
I  bear,  of  which  the  furies  give  him  good.  Dryden. 

He  now  profuse  of  tears, 
In  suppliant  mood  fell  prostrate  at  our  leet.  Addison, 

5.  Anger  ;  rage  ;  heat  of  mind.  Mod,  in 
Gothick,  signifies  habitual  temper. 

That  which  we  move  for  our  better  instruction's: 
sake,  turneth  into  anger  and  choler  in  them  ;  ^e' 
in  their  mood  they  cast  forth  somewhat  wherewith, 
under  pain  of  greater  displeasure,  we  must  res 
contented.  Hooker 

Mo'oDY.  adj.  [from  mood.^ 

1.  Angry  ;  out  of  humour. 

How  now,  moody? 
What  is't  thou  can'st  demand  ?   Shakesp.  Tempe 

Chide  him  rev'rently. 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  incline  to  mirth, 
But  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope, 
'i'ill  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground. 
Confound  themselves  with  working.  Shakesp. 

Ev'ry  peevish,  moodij  malecontent  ' 
Shall  set  the  senseless  rabble  in  an  uproar,  Roioe, 

2,  Mental ;  intellectual :  mob  in  Saxori 

signifies  the  mind. 

Give  me  some  musick  ;  musick,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love.   Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleop 

MOON.  11.  s.  [fMinn ;  mena,  Gothick; 
mena,  Sax.  mona,  Islandick ;  maane, 
Dan.  mane,  Germ.  7naen,  Dut.] 

1.  The  changing  luminary  of  the  night, 
called  by  poets  Cynthia  or  Phcebe. 

The  moon  shines  bright :  'twas  such  a  night  aSj 
this. 

When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees 
And  they  did  make  no  noise.        _  Shakesp. 

Diana  hath  her  name  from  moisten,  which  is 
the  property  of  the  moon,  being  by  nature  cold 
and  moist,  and  is  feigned  to  be  a  goddess  hunt- 
ress. Peacham, 

Beneath  the  mighty  ocean's  wealthy  caves, 
Beneath  th'  eternal  fountain  of  all  waves. 
Where  their  vast  court  the  mother  waters  keep, 
And  uudisturb'd  by  moons,  in  silence  s\eep.Cowley. 

Ye  ynoon  and  stars,  bear  witness  to  the  truth  ! 

Dryden, 

2.  A  month, 

3.  [In  fortification.]  It  is  used  in  compo- 
sition ta  denote  a  figure  resembling  a 
crescent :  as  a  half  moon. 

MooN-BEAM.  n.  s.   [moon  and  beam 
Rays  of  lunar  light. 

The  division  and  quavering,  which  please 
much  in  musick,  have  an  agreement  with  the  gli 
tering  of  light,  as  the  moon  beams  playing  upoii  S 
wave.  Bacons  Nat.  Hitli 

On  the  water  the  moon-beams  played,  and  made, 
it  appear  like  floating  quicksilver.  Dryden, 
MooN-CALF.  n.  s.  [moo7i  and  calf.] 
1 .  A  monster  ;  a  false  conception :  supposed 
perhaps  anciently  to  be  produced  by  tl 
influence  of  the  moon. 
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How  cam'st  tliou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  maon- 
alf  Y  Shakesp. 
A  dolt ;  a  stupid  fellow. 

The  |)Oti()i>  wc.rks  not  on  the  part  design'd, 
(ut  turns  his  brain,  and  stupilies  his  mind  ; 
he  sotted  miii);i-("«//'g;ipes.        Drydeii's  Juvenal. 
)ON-EYED.  adj.  [moon  and  eije.] 
Having  eyes  affected  by  t!ie  revolutions 
if  the  moon. 

Dim  eyed  ;  purblind.  Ainsworth. 
)ONFe'rn.  n.  s.  \hemionitis,  Lat.]  A 
lant.  Ainsworth. 
)ON-FISH.  n.  s. 

Moon-Jish  is  so  called,  because  the  tail  fin  is 
laped  like  a  half-moon,  by  which,  and  his  odd 
ussed  shape,  he  is  sufficiently  distinguished. 

Grew's  Museum. 

I'oNLESS,  adj.  [from  moon.]  Not  en- 
ghtened  by  the  moon. 

Assisted  by  a  friend,  one  moonless  night, 

liis  Palamon  frojn  prison  took  his  flight.  Dryden. 

'oNLiGHT.  n.  s.  [moon  and  light.]  The 
ght  afforded  by  the  moon. 
Tir.'ir  bishop  and  his  clergy,  being  departed 
im  th.-m  by  moonlight,  to  choose  in  his  room  any 
her  bishop,  had  been  altogether  impossible. 

Hooker. 

'J  hou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung, 
ith  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love. 

Shakesp. 

ONLIGHT.  adj.  Illuminated  by  the 
icon. 

If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round, 

id  see  our  n)Oonlighi  revels,  go  with  us.  Shakesp. 
What  beck'ning  ghost  along  the  moonlight  shade 
vites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  ? 

Pope. 

ON-SEED.  n.  s.  [mentspermum,  Lat.] 

The  moon-seed  hath  a  rosaceous  flower :  the 
intal  is  divided  into  three  parts  at  the  top,  and 
ervvard  becomes  the  fruit  or  berry,  in  which  is 
?lu(led  oi  e  flat  sped,  which  is,  when  ripe,  hol- 
ved  like  the  appearance  of  the  moon.  Miller. 

ONSHINE.  n.  s.  [moon  and  shine.] 
^he  lusire  of  the  moon. 
Pinch  him,  and  burn  him,  and  turn  him  about, 
11  candles,  and  starlight,  and  moonshine  be  out. 

Shakesp, 

[,  by  the  moonshine,  to  the  windows  went : 

id,  ere  I  was  aware,  sigh'd  to  myself.  Dryden. 

n  burlesque.]    A  month. 

[  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 

g  of  a  brother.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

ONSHINE.  \adj.  [moon and  shine.]  II- 

ONSHiNY.j    luminated  by  the  moon : 

ith  seem  a  popular  corruption  of  moon- 

in  ing . 

Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  wliite, 
u  moonsliine  revellers,  and  sliades  of  night. S/iafc. 
Vlllioui;h  it  was  a  (mt  moonsliine  night,  the  ene- 
tlinuoht  not  fit  to  assault  them.  Clarendon. 
I  went  to  see  them  in  a  moonshiny  night. ^.Wison. 

ONSTONf.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  stone. 

Ainszvorth. 

ON-STEUCK.  adj.  [moon  and  struck.] 
iruatick  ;  affected  by  the  moon. 

Demoniack  plveiizy,  moaping  melancholy, 

id  moonstruck  madness.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

ON-TREFOiL  w.  s.  [mcdicago,  Lat.]  A 
ant. 

I'he  moon-trefoil  hath  a  plain  orbiculated  fruit, 
aped  like  an  half-moon.  Miller. 
ONWORT.  n.  s.  [moon  and  wort.]  Sta- 
Hiflower ;  honesty. 

ONY.  adj.  [from  ?woom.]  Lunated ; 
iving  a  crescent  for  the  standard  re- 
mbling  the  moon. 

Encount'ring  fierce 
le  Solymean  sultan,  lie  o'erthrew 
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His  moony  troops,  returning  bravely  sniear'd 
With  Paiiira  blood.  Philips. 

The  Soldan  galls  th'  Illyrian  coast ; 
But  soon  the  miscreant  moony  host 
liefore  the  victor-cross  shall  fly.  Fenton. 

MOOR.  n.  s.  [moer,  Dut.  modder,Teato- 
nick,  clay.] 

1.  A  marsh  ;  a  fen  ;  a  bog ;  a  tract  of  low 
and  watry  grounds. 

While  in  her  girlish  age  she  kept  sheep  on  the 
moor,  it  chanced  that  a  London  merchant  passing 
by  saw  her,  and  liked  her,  begged  her  of  her  poor 
parents,  and  carried  her  to  his  home.  Carew. 

In  the  great  level  near  Thorny,  several  trees  of 
oak  and  fir  stand  in  firm  earth  below  the  moor. 

Hale. 

Let  the  marsh  of  Elshara  Bruges  tell. 
What  colour  were  their  waters  that  same  day. 
And  all  the  jnoor  'twixt  Elversham  and  Dell. 

Spenser. 

2.  [Maurus,  Lat.]  A  negro ;  a  black-a- 
moor. 

I  shall  answer  that  better  than  you  can  the  get- 
ling  up  of  the  negro's  belly  ;  the  moor  is  wi'.h  child 
by  you.  '  Shakes]) 

To  Moor.  v.  a.  [morer,  Fr.]  To  fasten  by 
anchors  or  otherwise. 

Three  more  fierce  Eurus  in  his  angry  mood 
Dash'd  on  the  shallows  of  the  moving  sand, 
And  in  mid  ocean  left  them  moor'd  at  hand.  Dryd. 
To  Moor.  v.  n.    To  be  fixed  by  anchors ; 
to  be  stationed. 

^neas  gain'd  Cajeta's  bay  : 
At  length  on  oozy  ground  his  gallies  ??!ni)r. 
Their  beads  are  turn'd  to  sea,  their  sterns  to  shore. 

Dryden. 

My  vessel,  driv'n  by  a  strong  gust  of  wind, 
Moor'd  in  a  Chian  creek.  Addison's  Ovid. 

He  visited  the  top  of  Taurus  and  the  famous 
Ararat,  where  Noah's  ark  first  moor'd. 

Arbuihnot  and  Pope's  Mart.  Scrib. 

To  blow  a  Moor,  [at  the  fall  of  a  dter, 
corrupted  from  a  mart,  Fr.]  To  sound 
the  horn  in  triumph,  and  call  in  the 
whole  com})any  of  hunters.  Ainsiu. 

Mo'oRCOCK.  n.  s.  [moor  and  cock.]  The 
male  of  the  moorhen. 

Mo'oRHEN.  n.  s.  [moor  and  hen.]  A  fowl 
that  feeds  in  the  fens,  without  web  feet. 

Water-fowls,  as  seagulls  and  moorhens,  when 
they  flock  and  fly  together  from  the  sea  towards 
the  shores,  foresliew  rain  and  wind.  Bacon. 

Mo'oRiSH.  adj.  [from  moor.]  Fenny ; 
marshy ;  watry. 

In  the  great  level  near  Thorny,  several  oaks 
and  firs  Iiave  lain  there  till  covered  by  the  inun- 
dation of  the  fresh  and  salt  w  aters,  and  moorish 
earth  exaggerated  upon  them.  Hale. 

Along  the  moorish  fens 
Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coming  storm. T/iomsore. 

Moorland,  n.  s.  [moor  and  land.]  Marsh; 
fen  ;  watry  ground. 

In  the  south  part  of  Stafifordshire  they  go  to  the 
north  for  seed  corn,  and  they  of  the  north  to  the 
south,  except  in  the  moorlands.      Mortimer's  Hush. 

Or  like  a  bridge  that  joins  a  marish 
To  moorlands  of  a  diftereiit  parish.  Su'ift. 

Mo'orstone.  n.  s.  A  species  of  granite. 
The  third  stratum  is  of  great  rocks  of  monrstone 
and  sandy  earth.  Woodward  on  Fossils. 

Moory.  adj.  [from  moor.]  Marshy  ;  fen- 
ny ;  watry. 

The  dust  the  fields  and  pastures  covers. 
As  when  thick  mists  arise  from  moory  vales.  Fairf. 
In  Essex, TO£)orr/-land  is  thought  the  most  proiier. 

Mortimer. 

Moose,  n.  s.    The  large  American  deer  ; 

the  biggest  of  the  species  of  deer. 
To  Moot.  v.  a.   [from   mccian,  mo'c, 

gemot:  meeting  together,  Sax.  or  per- 
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haps,  as  it  is  a  law  term,  from  mot,  Fr.] 
To  plead  a  mock  cause  ;  to  state  a  point 
of  law  by  way  of  exercise,  as  was  com- 
monly done  in  the  inns  of  court  at  ap- 
pointed times. 
Moot  case  or  point.  A  point  or  case  un- 
settled and  disputable,  such  as  may  pro- 
perly afford  a  topick  of  disputation. 

In  this  moot  case  your  judgment  to  refuse, 
Is  present  death.  Dryden'i  Juvenal. 

Would  you  not  think  him  crack'd,  who  wouhl 
require  another  to  make  an  argument  on  a  moot 
point,  who  understands  nothing  of  our  laws? 

Locke  on  Education. 

Let  us  drpp  both  our  pretences  ;  for  I  believe 
it  is  a  moot  point,  whether  I  am  more  likely  to 
make  a  master  Bull,  or  you  a  master  Strutt. 

Arhullinot's  History  of  John  Bull. 

Mo'oTED.  adj.  Plucked  up  by  the  root. 

Ainsworth. 

Mo'oter.  n  s.  [from  moot.]   A  disputer 

of  moot  points. 
Mop.  n.  s.  [moppa,  Welsh  ;  mappn,  Lat] 

1.  Pieces  of  cloth,  or  locks  of  wool,  fixed 
to  a  long  handle,  with  which  maids  clean 
the  floors. 

Such  is  that  sprinkling  which  some  careless  quean 
Flirts  on  you  from  her  mop,  but  not  so  clean. 
You  fiy,  invoke  the  gods  ;  then  turning,  stop  i 
To  rail ;  she  singing,  still  whirls  on.lier  mop.  Swif  t. 

2.  [Perhaps  corrupted  from  mock.]  A 
wry  mouth  made  in  contempt. 

Each  one  tripping  on  his  toe 
Will  be  here  with  moji  and  mow.  Shakesp. 
To  Mop.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  rub 

with  a  inop. 
To  Mop.  v.  n.  [from  mcck.]    To  make 
wry  mouths  in  contempt. 

Five  fiends  have  been  in  poor  Tom  at  once  ;  o 
lust,  as  Obdicut ;  Hobbididtii,  prince  of  dumb- 
ness ;  Mtiliu,  of  stealing  ;  Mohu,  of  murder  ;  and 
Flibbertigibbet,  of  mopping  and  mowing,  who 
since  possesses  chainber-maids.  Shakesp. 
An  ass  fell  a  mopping  and  braying  at  a  lion. 

L'Estrange. 

To  MOPE.  V.  n.  [Of  this  word  I  cannot 
find  a  probable  etymology.]  To  be  stu- 
pid ;  to  drowse ;  to  be  in  a  constant  day- 
dream ;  to  be  spiritless,  unactive  and 
inattentive ;  to  be  stupid  and  delirious. 

What  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow  is  this  king 
of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat-brain'd  followers. 

Shakesp. 

Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight. 
Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all. 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 
Could  not  so  mope.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Ev'n  ill  a  dream,  were  we  divjded  from  them. 
And  were  brought  moping  hither.  Shakesp, 

Intestine  stone,  and  ulcer,  cholick  pangs, 
Demoniack  frenzy,  moping  melancholy, 
And  moon-struck  madness.       ^lilton's  Par.  Lost 

The  busy  craftsman  and  o'erla!)our'd  hind 
Fornet  the  travel  of  the  day  in  slee  p  ; 
Care  only  wakes,  and  moping  pensiveiiess  ; 
,With  meagre  discontented  l.ioks  tliey  sit, 
And  watch  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  taper. 

Rowe. 

To  Mope.  v.  a.  To  make  spiritless  ;  to 
deprive  of  natural  powers. 

They  say  there  are  chai  ins  in  he;  bs,  said  he, 
and  so  threw  a  handful  of  grass;  wliich  was  so 
ridiculous,  that  the  young  thief  took  the  old  man 
to  be  moped.  '  L'Estrange. 

Severity  breaks  the  mind  ;  and  then  in  the  place 
of  a  disorderly  young  fellow,  you  have  a  low-spi- 
rited moped  creature.  Locke. 

Mope-eyed.  adj.  Blind  of  one  eye. 

Ainsworth. 
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Mo'ppET.  \n.  s.  [perhaps  from  mop.]  A 
Md'psEY.  I     puppet  made  of  rags,  as  a 
mop  is  made  ;  a  fondling  name  for  a  gir). 

Our  sovereign  lady  :  made 'for  a  queen  ? 
Witli  a  globe  in  one  hand,  and  a  sceptre  in  t'other ' 
A  very  pretty  moppet!       Dryden's  Spanish  Fryar. 

filo'pus.  n.  s.  [A  cant  word  from  mope.'\ 
A  drone  ;  a  dreamer. 

I'm  grown  a  mere  mopus ;  no  company  comes 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants.  Swift's  Miscel. 

RIO'RAL.  adj.  [moral,  Fr.  moralis,  Lat.] 

1.  Pielating  to  the  practice  of  men  towards 
each  other,  as  it  may  be  virtuous  or  cri- 
minal ;  good  or  bad. 

Keep  at  the  least  within  the  compass  of  mnral 
actions,  which  have  in  them  vice  or  virtue. Hoo/tfr. 

Laws  and  ordinances  positive  he  distinguisheth 
from  the  laws  of  the  two  tables,  whicli  were  moral. 

Hflolier. 

In  moral  actions  divine  law  helpetli  exceedingly 
tlie  law  of  reason  to  guide  life,  but  in  supernatural 
it  alone  guideth.  Hooker. 

Now,  brandish'd  weapons  glitt'ring  in  their 
hands, 

IMankind  is  broken  loose  from  moral  bands  ; 

No  rights  of  hospitality  remain, 

l  lie  guest,  by  him  who  harbcur'd  him,  is  slain. 

Dryden. 

2.  Reasoning  or  instructing  with  regard  to 
vice  and  virtue. 

France  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless  land, 
H'ith  plumed  helm  thv  slay'r  begins  his  threats. 
Whilst  thou,  a  moi'ti/ fool,  sit'st  still  and  criest. 

Shaktfp. 

S.  Popular  ;  customary ;  such  as  is  known 
or  admitted  in  the  general  business  of  life. 

Piiysical  and  matliematical  certainty  may  be 
stiled  infallible  ;  and  moral  certainty  may  properly 
be  stiled  indubitable.  Wilkins. 

We  have  found,  with  a  moral  certainty,  the  seat 
of  the  Mosaical  abyss. Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Mathematical  things  are  capable  of  the  strictest 
demonstraiiim  ;  conclusions  in  natural  philosophy' 
are  capable  of  proof  by  an  induction  of  experi- 
ments ;  things  of  a  mural  nature  by  inm-ul  argu- 
ments, and  matters  of  fact  by  credible  testimony. 

I'illotson. 

A  moral  universality,  is  wlien  tlie  predicate 
agrees  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  particulars  wliich 
are  contained  under  the  universal  subject.  Watts. 

Mo  ral.  71.  s. 

1.  Morality;  practice  or  doctrine  of  the 
duties  of  life ;  this  is  rather  a  French  than 
English  sense. 

Their  moral  and  (Economy, 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree.  _  Prior. 

2.  The  doctrine  inculcated  by  a  fiction  ;  the 
accommodation  of  a  fable  to  form  the 
morals. 

Bened ictus!  why  benedictus  ?  you  liave  some 
moral  m  this  benedictus. 

—Moral !  No,  'b^'  ray  troth  I  have  no  moral 
meaning  ;  I  meant  plain  holy  thistle.  _  Shakesp. 

Expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his  signs  and 
tokens.  Shakesp.  Taming  of  ' the  Shrew. 

The  moral  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet,  as 
being  the  groundwork  of  bis  instruction  ;  this  be- 
ing formed,  he  contrives  such  a  design  or  fable  as 
maj'  be  most  suitable  to  the  moral.  Dryden's Diifres. 

I  found  a  mora!  first,  and  then  studied  for  a 
fable,  but  could  do  nothing  that  pleased  me.SwiJi. 

To  Mo'ral.  v.  71.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
moralise  ;  to  make  moral  reflections.  Not 
in  use. 

W^hen  I  did  hear 
Tb.e  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep  contemplative.  Shak. 
Mo'ralist.   71.  s.  [nioraliste,  Fr.]  One 
wiio  teaches  the  duties  of  life. 

The  advice  given  by  a  great  moralist  to  his  friend 
was,  that  he  should  compose  his  passions  ;  and  let 
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that  be  the  work  of  reason,  which  would  certainly 
be  the  work  of  time.  Addison. 
Mora'lity.  Ji.  s.    \7no7-alite,  Fr.  from 
moral.] 

1 .  The  doctrine  of  the  duties  of  life;  ethicks. 

The  system  of  morality,  to  be  gathered  out  of 
tlie  writings  of  ancient  sages,  falls  very  short  of 
that  delive?-ed  in  the  gospel.      Swift's  Miscellany. 

A  necessity  of  siiniing  is  as  impossible  in  mora- 
lity, as  any  the  greatest  difficulty  can  be  in  nature. 

\Baker  on  Learning. 

2.  The  form  of  an  action  which  makes  it 
the  subject  of  reward,  or  punishment. 

The  morality  of  an  action  is  founded  in  the  free- 
dom of  that  principle,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is 
in  the  agent's  power,  having  all  things  ready  and 
requisite  to  the  performance  of  an  action,  either 
to  perform  or  not  perform  it.  South's  Sermons. 

To  Moralize,  v.  a.  \7n0raliser,  Fr.] 

1.  To  apply  to  moral  purposes  ;  to  explain 
in  a  mora]  sense. 

He  has  left  nie  here  behind  to  expound  the 
meaning  or  moral  of  his  signs  and  tokens. 

I  pray  thee  moralize  them.  Shakesp. 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ? 
— O,  yes,  into  a  thousand  similies.  Shakesp. 

This  fable  is  moralized  in  a  connnon  proverb. 

L'Eslrange. 

2.  In  Spetiser  it  seems  to  mean,  to  furnish 

with  manners  or  examples. 

Fierce  warres  and  faithful  loves  shall  moralize 
my  song.  Fairi)  Queen. 

3.  in  Prior,  who  imitates  the  foregoing 
line,  it  has  a  sense  not  easily  discovered, 
if  indeed  it  has  any  sense. 

High  as  their  trumpets  tune  his  lyre  he  strung, 
And  witli  his  prince's  arms  he  moralized  his  song. 

Prvn'. 

To  Mo'ralize.  I'.  71.    To  speak  or  write 

on  moral  subjects. 
Mo'ralizer.  «.  s.  [from  7iioralize.]  He 

who  moralizes. 
Mo'rally.  adv.  [from  mo)-al.] 

1.  In  the  ethical  sense. 

By  good,  good  morally  so  called,  bonum  h<'nes- 
tum,  ought  chiefly  to  be  understood  ;  and  that  the 
good  of  |)rofit  or  pleasure,  the  bonum  utile  or  j.i- 
cunduni,  hardly  come  into  any  account  here.&JH(//. 

Because  this,  of  the  two  brothers  killing  eacii 
other,  is  an  action  morally  unnatural  ;  therefore, 
by  way  of  preparation,  the  tragedy  would  have 
begun  with  lieaven  and  earth  in  disorder,  some- 
ihiiig  physically  unnatural.  Rymer. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  of  virtue. 

To  take  away  rewards  and  punishments,  is  only 
pleasing  to  a  man  who  resolves  uot  to  live  morallii. 

Dryden. 

3.  Popularly  ;  according  to  the  common 
occurrences  of  life ;  according  to  the  com- 
mon judgment  made  of  things. 

It  is  morally  impossible  for  an  hypocrite  to  keep 
himself  hmg  upon  his  guard.  L'Estrange. 

1  am  from  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves 
morally  certain,  and  cannot  make  any  doubt  of  it, 
but  that  a  mind  free  from  passion  and  prejudice  is 
more  fit  to  pass  a  true  judgment  than  such  a  one 
as  is  byassed  by  affections  and  interests.  Wilkins. 

The  concurring  accounts  of  many  such  witness- 
es render  it  morally,  or,  as  we  might  speak,  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  these  things  should  be  false. 

Atterbury's  Sermons. 
Mo'rals.  71.  s.  [without  a  singular.]  The 
practice  of  the  duties  of  life  ;  behaviour 
with  respect  to  others. 

Some,  as  corrupt  in  their  morals  as  vice  could 
make  them,  have  yet  been  solicitous  to  have  their 
children  soberly,  virtuously,  and  piously  brought 
up.  South's  Sermons, 

Learn  then  what  morals  criticks  ought  to  shew: 
Tis  not  enough  wit,  art,  and  learning  join  ; 
In  all  you  speak,  let  truth  and  candour  shine. Pope." 
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Mora'ss.  71.  s.  [tnoi^ais,  Fr.]  Fen  ;  bog; 
moor. 

Landscapes  point  out  the  fairest  and  most  fruit- 
ful spots,  as  well  as  the  rocks,  and  wildernesses, 
and  morasses  of  the  country.      Watts  on  the  Mind. 

Nor  the  deep  morass 
Refuse,  but  through  the  shaking  wilderness 
Pick  your  nice  way.  Thomson's  Autumn. 

Mo'rbid.w.  s.  [morbidus,  Lat.]  Diseased; 
in  a  state  contrary  to  health. 

Though  every  human  constitution  is  morbid,  yet 
are  there  diseases  consistent  with  the  common 
functions  of  life.  Arbuthnat. 

Mo'rbidness,  ra,     [from  vnorbid.]  State 

of  being  diseased. 
Morbi'fical.  )        [morifiMS  and  facto, 
Morbi'fick.  j     Lat.   Trtorbifique,  Fr,] 
Causing  diseases. 

Tlie  air  appearing  so  malicious  in  this  morbifick 
conspiracj',  exacts  a  more  particular  regard ; 
wherefore  initiate  consumptives  must  change  their 
air.  Harvey  on  Consumptions, 

This  disease  is  cured  by  the  critical  resolution, 
concoction,  and  evacuation  of  the  m<rrbijick  matter, 

Arbuthnot, 

Morbo'se.  adj.  [niorbosus,  Lat.]  Pro- 
ceeding from  disease  ;  not  healthy. 

Malphigi,  under  galls,  comprehends  all  pre- 
ternatural and  morbose  tumours  and  excresceiicej 
of  plants.  Ray  on  the  Creation^ 

MoRBo'siTY.  n.  s.  [morbosus,  Lat.]  Dife 
eased  state.    A  word  not  in  use. 

The  infen  nce  is  fair,  from  the  organ  to  the  ac-l 
tion,  that  they  have  eyes,  therefore  some  sight? 
was  designed,  if  we  except  the  casual  irapediraentsi 
or  morhosites  in  individuals.  Br<m% 

MoRDA  CioiJS.  a<//'.  [mordaXj'LaX.]  Bit- 
ing ;  apt  to  bite. 

Morda'city.  n.  s.  [mordacite,  Fr.  Trior' 
dacitas,  from  mordax,  Lat.]  Biting  qua- 
lity. 

It  is  to  be  inquired,  whether  there  be  any  men» 
slruuni  to  dissolve  any  metal  that  is  not  fretting ori 
corroding,  and  openeth  the  body  by  sympatliy, 
and  not  by  mordacity,  or  violent  penetrat ion. 5ac(m. 

Mo'rdicant.  adj.  [inordeo,  Lat.  mo7-di- 
cant,  Fr.]    Biting  ;  acrid. 

He  presumes,  that  the  mordicant  quality  of  bo- 
dies must  proceed  from  a  fiery  ingredient  ;  where- 
as the  light  and  inflammable  parts  must  be  driven: 
away  by  that  time  the  fire  has  reduced  the  bod 
to  ashes.  Boylii 

Mordica'tion.  71.  s.  [from  mordicant  ' 
The  act  of  corroding  or  biting. 

Another  cause  is  mordicafion  o{  the  orifices,  espe- 
cially of  the  mesentery  veins  ;  as  any  thing  that 
is  sharp  and  biting  dolh  provoke  the  part  to  expel, 
and  mustard  provoketh  siieezing.  Bacm. 

MORE.  adj.  [mape.  Sax.  the  comparative 
of  some  or  great.] 

1 .  In  greater  quantity  ;  in  greater  degree. 

Wrong  not  that  wrong  with  more  contempt. 

Shakesp. 

These  kind  of  knaves  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends 
Than  twenty  silky  ducking  observants.  Shakesp. 

Their  riches  were  more  than  that  they  might 
dwell  together.  _  Uen.  xxxvi,7. 

Let  mine  work  be  laid  upon  the  men,  that  they 
may  labour.  Exodus,  v.  9. 

Then  crown  my  joys,  or  cure  my  pain  ; 
Give  me  more  love,  or  mme  disdain.  Carew, 

2.  In  greater  number,  [The  comparative 
oi  some  or  Tnany.] 

He  had  so  many  languages  in  store. 
That  only  fame  shall  speak  of  him  in  mcre.CowUy. 

3.  Greater.    Now  out  of  use. 

Of  India  the  more  and  the  less.  Mandevillt, 
Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt. 

Shakesp. 
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The  more  part  advised  to  depart.  Acts,  xxvi.  12. 
Added  to  some  former  number. 
One  more  citizen  to  sybil  give.     _     _  Dryden. 
I'm  tir'd  of  rliiniiiig,  and  would  fain  give  o^r, 
ut  Slontague  dcnuiiiiis  one  labour  more.  Addison 
Great  Uryden's  friends  before, 
ith  open  anus  receiv'd  one  poet  more.  Pope 

RE.  a(h\ 

To  a  greater  degree. 

He  loved  Rachel  more  than  Leah.  Gen.  xxix.  30. 
The  spirits  of  animate  bodies  are  ail,  in  some 
gree,  more  or  less  kindled.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
Some  were  of  opinion,  that  feeling  more  and 
tre  in  himself  the  weiglit  of  time,  he  was  not  un- 
lling  to  bestow  upon  another  some  part  of  the 
ins.  Wetton. 
The  more  the  kindled  combat  rises  higher, 
e  more  with  fury  burns  the  blazing  fire.  Dryden. 
!Vs  the  blood  passeth  through  narrower  channels, 
;  redness  disappears  more  and  7nore.  Arbutlinot. 
The  more  God  has  blessed  any  man  with  estate 
quality,  just  so  much  less  in  proportion  is  the 
re  he  takes  in  the  education  of  his  children. 

Swift's  Miscellanies. 

The  particle  that  forms  the  compara- 
re  degree. 

'.  am  fall'n  out  with  my  more  headier  will, 
take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 
■  the  sound  man.  Shukesp.  King  Lear, 

I'lay  you  long  live  a  happy  instrument  for  your 
g  and  country  :  happy  here,  and  more  happy 
eafter.  Bacon. 
^lie  advantages  of  learning  are  more  lasting  than 
se  of  arms.  Collier  onrride. 

gain  ;  a  second  time. 

Jttle  did  I  think  I  should  ever  have  business 

his  kind  on  my  hands  more.  Tatkr. 

,onger ;  yet  continuing :  with  the  ne- 
tive  particle. 

!assius  is  no  moi-e!  Oh,  setting  sun  ! 

in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night, 

in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set.  Shakesp. 

IE.  n.  s.  [A  kind  of  comparative  from 

ne  or  much.] 

greater  quantity ;  a  greater  degree, 
rhaps  some  of  these  examples  which 

adduced  under  the  adverb,  with  the 
Tore  mor-e,  should  be  placed  here ;  but 
ather  think  the  more  to  be  adverbial. 

Were  I  king, 
»uld  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands  ; 
my  more  having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
make  rae  hunger  more.        Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
n  heroick  poem  requires  some  great  action  of 
and  as  much  or  mme  of  the  active  virtue  than 
ulfering.  Dryden. 
ne  Lord  do  so,  and  much  mm-e,  to  Jonatlian. 

1  Samuel, 

cm  hence  the  greatest  part  of  ills  descend, 
•D  lust  of  getting  more  will  have  no  end.  Dryd. 
iiey  that  would  liave  more  and  more  can  never 
enough  ;  no,  not  if  a  miracle  should  interpose 
atily  tlieir  avarice.  L' Estrange. 

mariner  having  let  down  a  large  portion  of 
ounding  line,  lie  reaches  no  bottom,  whereby 
nows  the  depth  to  be  so  many  fathoms  and 
but  how  much  that  more  is,  he  hath  no 
net  notion.  Locke. 
eater  thing ;  other  thing, 
ley,  who  so  state  a  question,  do  no  more  but 
rate  the  parts  of  it  one  from  another,  and  lay 
so  in  their  due  order.  Locke. 
cond  time ;  longer  time, 
ley  steer'd  their  course  to  the  same  quiet  shore, 
parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more.  Pope. 

is  doubtful  whether  the  word,  in  this 

be  a  noun  or  adverb, 
le  dove  returned  not  again  unto  him  any  more. 

Gen.  viii. 

'ythee  be  satisfy'd  ;  he  shall  be  aided, 
'11  no  more  he  king.         Dryden's  Cleomenes. 
;lia,  the  queen  of  love,  let  all  deplore  I 
a,  tlie  queen  of  beauty,  is  no  more.  Walsh, 
vol.  II 
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More'l.  n.s,  [solanum,  Lat  ] 

1.  The  mo7r I  is  a  plant,  of  which  there 
are  several  species :  when  the  flov/er 
slieds  there  succeeds  a  spherical  fruit, 
pretty  hard,  at  first  green  like  an  olive, 
then  black,  full  of  a  limpid  juice  and  a 
great  number  of  seeds.  Trevoux 

Spungy  morels  in  strong  ragousts  are  found, 
And  ill  the  soup  the  slimy  jnail  is  drown'd.  Gay. 

2.  A  kind  of  cherry. 

Morel  is  a  black  cherry,  fit  for  the  conservatory 
before  it  be  thorough  ripe,  but  it  is  bitter  eaten 
raw.  Mortimer. 

Mo'reland.  n.s.  [moplanb.  Sax.  mop  a 
mountain,  and  lanb.]    A  mountainous 
or  hilly  country:  a  tract  of  Staffordshire 
is  called  the  Mainlands,  from  being  hilly. 
MoREo'vER.  adv.  [more  and  over.]  Be- 
yond what  has  been  mentioned ;  besides ; 
likewise  ;  also  ;  over  and  above. 
Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks.  Shak. 
He  did  hold  rae  dear 
Above  this  world  ;  adding  thereto,  moreover. 
That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  ray  lover. 

Shakesp, 

Moreover  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned. 

Psalm  xix.  11. 

Morgla'y.  M.J.  A  deadly  weapon.  Ains- 
ivorth.  Glaive  and  morte,  Fr.  and  glay 
m6hr,  Erse ;  a  two-handed  broad-sword, 
which  some  centuries  ago  was  the  high- 
lander's  weapon. 

Mori'gerous.  adj.  [moriger,  Lat.]  Obe- 
dient ;  obsequious. 

Mo'rion.  n.s.  [Fr.]  A  helmet;  arraoar 
for  the  head  ;  a  casque. 

For  all  his  majesty's  ships  a  proportion  of  swords, 
targets,  morions,  and  cuiras  of  proof  should  he  al- 
lowed. Raleigh, 

Folish'd  steel  that  cast  the  view  aside. 
And  crested  morions  with  their  plumy  pride. 

Dryden. 

Mori'sco.  w.  s,  [morisco,  Span.]  A 
dancer  of  the  morris  or  moorish  dance. 

I  have  seen 
Him  caper  upright  like  a  wild  morisco, 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  lie  his  bells.  Shakesp. 

Mo'rkin.  n.s.  [Among  hunters.]  A  wild 
beast,  dead  through  sickness  or  mis- 
chance. Bailey. 

Mo'rling.    In.  s.  [7nort,   Fr.]  Wool 

Mo'iiTLiNG.  )  plucked  from  a  dead 
sheep.  Ainsworth. 

MO'RMO.  n.s.  [ii  |i*op;u«.]  Bugbear;  false 
terrour. 

MORN.  n.s.  [marine.  Sax.]  The  first 
part  of  the  day  ;  the  morning.  Morn 
is  not  used  but  by  the  poets. 

The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn. 
Doth  with  his  loftj'  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day.  Shakesp,  Hamlet. 

Can  you  forget  your  golden  beds. 
Where  you  iiiiglit  sleep  beyond  the  morn.  Lee. 

Friendship  shall  still  thy  evening  feasts  adorn, 
And  blooming  peace  shall  ever  bless  thy  morn. 

Prior, 

Mo'rning.  n.s,  [inorgen,  Teuton,  but 
our  morning  seems  rather  to  come  from 
morn.]  The  first  part  of  the  day,  from 
the  first  appearance  of  light  to  the  end 
of  the  first  fourth  part  of  the  sun's  daily 
coui'se. 

One  master  Brook  hath  sent  your  worship  a 
morning's  draught  of  sack.  Shakesp.  Merry  Wives. 

By  the  second  hour  in  the  morning 
Desire  the  earl  to  see  me.     Shakesp,  Richard  III. 
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Morning  by  morning  shall  I  pass  pver. 

Isaiah,  xxviii.  19. 

What  shall  become  of  us  before  night,  who  are 
weary  so  early  in  the  morning  ? 

Taylor's  Guide  to  Devotion. 

The  morning  is  the  jiroper  part  of  the  day  for 
study-  Dryden. 

Every  morning  sees  lier  early  at  her  prayers,  she 
rejoices  in  the  beginning  of  every  day,  because 
it  begins  all  her  pious  rules  of  holy  living,  and 
brings  the  fresh  pleasures  of  repeating  theEu.  Lavi. 

Mo'rning.  adj.  Being  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day. 

She  looks  as  clear 
As  mm-ningTOses  newly  wash'd  with  dew.  Shakesp. 

Your  goodness  is  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as 
the  early  dew  it  goeth  away.  Hosea,  vi.  5. 

Let  us  go  down  after  the  Philistines  by  night, 
and  spoil  them  unto  the  morning  light. 

1  &im.  xiv.  36. 
The  twining  jessamine  and  blushing  rose, 
With  lavish  grace  their  morning  scents  disclose. 

Prior. 

All  the  night  they  stem  the  liquid  way. 
And  end  their  voyage  with  the  morning  ray.  Pope. 

Mo'rning-gown.  n.s.  A  loose  gown 
worn  before  one  is  formally  dressed. 

Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  morning  gowns,  he 
was  amazed  to  find  that  persons  of  quality  were 
up  so  early.  Addison. 

Mo'rning-star.  n.  s.  The  planet  Venus 
when  she  shines  in  the  morning. 

Bright  as  doth  the  morning-star  appear. 
Out  of  the  F.ast  with  flaming  locks  bedight. 
To  tell  the  dawning  day  is  drawing  near. 

Fairy  Queen. 

MORO'SE.  adj.  [mo^'osus,  Lat.]  Sour  oi 
temper  ;  peevish  ;  sullen. 

Without  these  precautions,  the  man  degene- 
rates into  a  cynick,  the  woman  into  a  coquette; 
the  man  grows  sullen  and  jnorose,  the  woman  im- 
pertinent. Addison's  Spectator. 

Some  have  deserved  censure  for  a  morose  and 
afl'ected  taciturnity,aiidothers  havemade  speeches, 
though  they  had  nothing  to  say.  Watts  on  the  Mind. 
Moro'sely.  adv.  [from  morose.]  Sourly  ; 
peevishly. 

Too  many  are  as  morosely  positive  in  their  age, 
as  they  were  childishly  so  in  their  youth. 

Government  of'the  Tongue. 

MoRo'sENESS.  n.s.  [from  morose.]  Sour- 
ness ;  peevishness. 

1'ake  care  that  no  sourness  and  moroseness  mingle 
with  our  serious  frame  of  mind.  Neilson. 

Learn  good  humour,  never  to  oppose  without 
just  reason  ;  abate  some  degree  of  pride  and  mo- 
roseness. Watts, 

Moro'sity.  n,s.  [morositas,  Lat.  from 
morose.]  Moroseness;  sourness;  peevish- 
ness. 

Why  then  be  sad. 
But  entertain  no  morosity,  brothers,  other 
Than  a  joint  burthen  laid  upon  us.  Shakesp, 

Some  morosities 
We  must  expect,  since  jealousy  belongs 
To  age,  of  scorn,  and  tender  sense  of  wrongs. 

Denham. 

The  pride  of  this  man,  and  the  popularity  cf 
that ;  the  levity  of  one,  and  tlie  morosity  of  ano- 
ther. Clarendon, 

Mo  rris.  In.s.  [that  is  moorish 

Mo  rris-dance,  j    or  morisco-dance.] 
i.  A  dance  in  which  bells  are  gingled,  or 
staves  or  swords  clashed,  which  was 
learned  by  the  Moors,  and  was  probably 
a  kind  of  Pyrrhick  or  military  dance. 

The  queen  stood  in  some  doubt  of  a  Spanish 
invasion,  though  it  proved  but  a.morris-dance  upon 
our  waves.  Wotton, 
One  in  his  catalogue  of  a  feigned  library,  sets 
down  this  title  of  a  book.  The  morris-dance  of 
hereticks.  Bacon, 
The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove. 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move.  Milt, 
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I  took  delight  in  pieces  that  shewed  a  country , 
village,  viorrice-dancing,  and  peasants  together  hy 
the  ears.  reacham. 

Four  reapers  danced  a  mmris  to  oaten  pipes. 

Spectator. 

2.  Nine  mens  morris.  A  kind  of  play 
with  nine  holes  in  the  ground. 

The  folds  stand  emjity  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  Hock  ; 
The  nine  mens  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud.  Shakesp. 

Morris-dancer,  n.  s.  [morris  and 
dance.]  One  who  dances  a  la  moresca, 
the  moorish  dance. 

Tliere  went  about  the  country  a  set  of  morris- 
danceve,  composed  of  ten  men,  who  danced^a  maid 
niarian  and  a  tabor  and  pipe.  Temple. 

Mo'rphew.  n.  s.  [morjjhee,  Fr.  mor- 
phcea,  low  Lat.  morfea,  Ital.]  A  scurf 
on  the  face. 

Mo  rrow,  n.s.  [mopjen,  Sax.  morghen, 
Dut.  The  original  meaning  of  morrow 
seems  to  have  been  morning,  which 
being  often  referred  to  on  the  preceding 
day,  was  understood  in  time  to  signify 
the  whole  day  next  following.] 

1.  The  day  after  the  present  day. 

I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word  : 
To  have 't  with  saynig,  good  morrow.  Shakesp. 
Thou 

Canst  pluck  night  from  me,  but  not  lend  amorrow. 

Shakesp. 

The  Lord  did  that  thing  on  the  moirow. 

Exod.  ix.  6. 

Peace,  good  reader,  do  not  weep, 
Peace,  the  lovers  are  asleep  ; 
Let  tlieni  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on. 
Till  this  ^to^  ^lY  niglit  be  gone. 
And  uic  LU  riKil  momw  dawn,' 
Then  ihe  curtains  will  be  drawn. 
And  they  waken  with  the  light. 
Whose  d.iy  shall  never  sleep  in  night.  Crashaw. 

To  7norrow  you  will  live,  you  always  cry, 
Tn  what  la:  country  doth  this  morrow  lie? 
That  'tis  so  mighty  lung  ere  it  arrive  ■. 
Beyond  the  indies  does  this  morrow  live? 
'Tis  so  far-fetch'd  this  morrow,  that  I  fear 
'Twill  be  both  very  old,  and  very  dear, 
To  }norroiu  will  I  live,  the  fool  does  say. 
To  day  itselfs  too  late,  the  wise  liv'd  yesterday. 

Cowiey. 

2.  To  morrow.  [This  is  an  idiom  of  the 
same  kind,  supposing  morrow  to  mean 
originally  morning:  as,  to  night;  to 
dai/.]  On  the  day  after  this  current 
day. 

To  morrow  comes  ;  'tis  noon  ;  'tis  night : 
This  day  like  all  the  former  Hies  ; 

Yet  on  he  runs  to  seek  delight 
To  morrow,  till  to  night  he  dies.  Prior. 

3.  To  morrow  is  sometimes,  I  think  im- 
properly, used  as  a  noun. 

Our  j'esterday's  to  mormo  now  is  gone. 
And  still  a  new  tn  morrow  dues  come  on. 
We  h\  to  morrows  draw  ou;  all  our  store, 
Tili  tiie  exhausted  well  can  yield  no  more.  Cowley. 

To  morrow  is  the  time  when  all  is  to  be  rectified. 

Spectator. 

Morse,  n.  s.  [phoca.]    A  sea-horse. 

'I'hat  which  is  commonly  called  a  sea-horse  is 
properly  called  a  morse,  and  makes  iiut  out  that 
shape.  Brown. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  tusk  of  the  morse  or 
wallron,  called  by  some  the  sea-horse.  Woodward. 

Mo'rsel.  n.  s.  \rnorstUus,  low  Lat.  from 

morsus.] 

1.  A  piece  fit  for  the  mouth;  a  mouthful. 

Vet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast. 
Having  fully  din'd  before.       Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 
For-waiit  of  other  prey,  but  knows  that  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morse/,  and  his  bane.  Milton. 
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Every  mtyrsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger,  is  only  a  new 
labour  to  a  tired  digestion.  South's  Sermons. 

He  boils  the  flesh, 
And  lays  the  mangled  morsels  in  a  dish.  Dryden. 

A  wretch  is  pris'ner  made, 
Whose  flesh,  torn  ofl:~  by  lumps,  the  rav'nous  foe 
In  morsels  cut  to  make  it  farther  go.     Tate's  Juv. 

A  letter  to  the  keeper  of  the  lion  requested  that 
it  may  be  the  first  morsel  put  into  his  mouth. 

Addison. 

2.  A  piece ;  a  meal. 

On  these  herbs,  and  fruits  and  flow'rs. 
Feed  first ;  on  each  beast  next,  and  fish  and  fowl. 
No  homely  morsels!  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

A  dog  crossing  a  river  with  a  morsel  of  flesh  in 
his  moiith,  saw,  as  he  thought,  another  dog  un- 
der the  water,  upon  the  very  same  adventure. 

L'Estrange. 

3.  A  small  quantity.    Not  proper. 

Of  the  morsels  of  native  and  pure  gold,  he  had 
seen  some  weighed  many  pounds.  Boyle. 

Mo'rsure.  n.  s.  [morsure,  Fr.  morsura, 

Lat.]    The  act  of  biting.  ^ 
MORT.  n.  s.  [morte,  Fr.] 

1.  A  tune  sounded  at  the  death  of  the 
game. 

To  be  making  practis'd  smiles. 
As  in  a  looking-glass,  and  to  sigli  as  'twere 
The  mort  o'  tli  deer  ;  oh  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not.         Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

2.  [Morgt,  Islandick.]  A  great  quantity. 
Not  in  elegant  use,  but  preserved  collo- 
quially in  many  parts. 

Mo  rtal,  adj.  [mortalis,  Lat.  mortel,  Fr.] 

1.  Subject  to  death ;  doomed  some  time 
to  die. 

Nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
1  her  frail  son  amongst  my  brethren  mortal 
Must  give  my  attendance  to.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIH. 

This  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and 
this  moi-tal  must  put  on  immortality.  1  Cor.  xv.  53. 

Heav'nly  powers,  where  shall  we  find  such  love ! 
Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 
Man's  mortal  crime  ;  and  just,  th'  unjust  to  save. 

Milton. 

The  day  thou  eat'st  thereof,  my  sole  command 
Transgrest,  inevitably  thou  shalt  die  ; 
From  that  day  mortal:  and  this  happy  state 
Shalt  lose.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  Deadly;  destructive;  procuring  death. 

Come,  all  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here, 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  th'  toe,  top  full 
Of  cruelty.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

The  mortalest  poisons  practised  by  the  West  Li- 
dians,  have  some  mixture  of  the  blood,  fat,  or 
flesh  of  man.  Bacon. 
Tlie  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 

Milton. 

Some  circumstances  have  been  great  discou- 
ragers of  trade,  and  others  are  abs(jlutely  mortal 
to  it.  Temple. 

Hope  not,  base  man !  unquestioned  hence  to  go, 
For  I  am  Palanion,  thy  mortal  foe.  Dryden. 

3.  Bringing  death. 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  pow'r. 
Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour.  Pope, 

4.  Inferring  divine  condemnation ;  not 
venial. 

Though  every  sin  of  itself  be  mortal,  yet  all 
are  not  equally  mortal ;  but  some  more,  some  less. 

Perkins. 

5.  Human  ;  belonging  to  man. 

They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success  ;  and  I  have 
learned  by  the  perfectest  report,  they  have  more 
in  them  than  mortal  knowledge.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
Macbeth 

Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath  ' 
To  time  and  mwtal  custom.       Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
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The  voice  of  God 
To  mortal  ear  is  dreadful ;  they  beseech. 
That  Moses  might  report  to  them  his  will. 
And  terror  cease.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Success,  the  mark  no  mortal  wit. 
Or  surest  hand  can  always  hit.      .  Butler. 

No  one  enjoyment  but  is  liable  to  be  lost  by  ten 
thousand  accidents,  out  of  all  mortal  power  to  pre- 
vent. South's  Sermons. 
6.  Extreme  ;  violent.    A  low  word. 

The  birds  were  in  a  mortal  apprehension  of  the 
beetles,  till  the  sparrow  reasoned  them  into  under- 
standing. L'Estrange. 

'J'he  nymph  grew  pale  and  in  4  mortal  fright, 
Spent  with  the  labour  of  so  Jong  a  flight ; 
And  now  despairing,  cast  a  mournful  look 
Upon  the  streams.  Dryd(n. 

Mo  rtal,  n.  s. 

1.  Man ;  human  being. 

Warn  poor  mortals  left  behind.  Tickel, 

2.  This  is  often  used  in  ludicrous  lan- 
guage. 

I  can  behold  no  mortal  now  ; 
For  what's  an  eye  without  a  brow.  Prior. 

MoRTA'LiTY.  n.  s.  [from  mortal.'] 

1.  Subjection  to  death ;  state  of  a  being 
subject  to  death. 

When  I  saw  her  die, 
I  then  did  think  on  your  mui-tality.  Carcw,, 
I  point  out  mistakes  in  lu'c  and  religion,  tlia^ 
we  might  guard  against  tlie  springs  of  error,  guilts 
and  sorrow,  which  surround  us  in  every  state  o| 
mortality.  Watts's  Logich, 

2.  Death. 

1  beg  mortality. 
Rather  than  life  preserv'd  with  infamy.  Shakesp, 

Gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality  my  sentence.       Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

3.  Power  of  destruction. 

Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 
Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart.  Shakesp 

4.  Frequency  of  death. 

The  rise  of  keeping  those  accounts  first  bega 
in  the  year  1592,  being  a  time  of  great  mortality. 

Graunt, 

b.  Human  nature. 

A  single  vision  so  transports  them,  that  it  make* 
up  the  happiness  of  their  lives ;  mortalitij  cannot' 
bear  it  often.  Dryden. 

Take  these  tears,  mortality's  relief. 
And  till  we  share  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief. 

Pope. 

Mo'rtally.  adv.  [from  mortal.^ 

1 .  Irrecoverably ;  to  death. 

In  the  battle  of  Landen  you  were  not  onl 
dangerously,  but,  in  all  appearance,  mmiall 
wounded.  Dryden. 

2.  Extremely  ;  to  extremity.    A  lou  lu- 
dicrous word. 
_  Adrian  morta//)/ envied  poets,  painters,  andai 
tificers,  in  works  wherein  he  had  a  vein  to  excel.' 

huion's  Essays. 

Know  all,  who  wou'd  pretend  toniy  good  grace, 
I  mortally  dislike  a  damning  face.  Granville..^ 

Mo'rtar.  n.  s.  [mortarium,  Lat.  mortittt 
Fr.] 

1.  A  strong  vessel  in  which  materials  ai 
broken  by  being  pounded  with  a  pestle! 

Except  you  could  bray  Christendom  iii  amwlo'',  ' 
and  mould  it  into  a  new  paste,  there  is  no  possi-. 
bility  of  an  holy  war.  Bacon. 

The  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  nuiscles  serves  : 
for  the  comminution  of  the  meat  in  the  stoniaclv 
by  their  constant  agitation  upwards  and  down- 
wards, resembling  the  jiounding  of  materials  in  a 
mortar.  Ray  on  the  Creation, 

2.  A  short  wide  cannon  out  of  which 
bombs  are  thrown. 

Those  arms  which  for  nine  centuries  had  brav'i 
The  wrath  of  time  on  antique  stone  engrav'd, 
Now  torn  by  mortars  stand  yet  undefac'd 
On  nobler  trophies  by  thy  valour  rais'd.  Granville,. 
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[o'ktar.  n.  s.  [mortiT,  Dut.  mortier, 
Fr.]  Cement  made  of  lime  and  sand 
with  water,  and  used  to  join  stones  or 
bricks. 

Mivtar,  in  arcliitectiire,  is  a  preparation  of 
lime  and  sand  mixed  up  with  water,  serving  as  a 
cement,  and  used  by  masons  and  bricklayers  in 
building  of  walls  uf  stone  and  brick.  \Volfius 
observes,  that  the  sand  should  be  dry  and  shar|), 
so  as  to  prick  the  hands  when  rubbed,  yet  not 
earthy,  so  as  to  foul  the  water  it  is  washed  in  :  he 
also  iiitds  fault  with  masons  and  bricklayers  as 
committing  a  great  error,  in  letting  their  lime 
slacken  and  cool  before  they  make  up  their  mortar, 
and  also  in  letting  their  mortar  cool  and  die  be- 
fore they  use  it ;  therefore  he  advises,  that  if  you 
expect  your  work  to  be  well  done,  and  to  conti- 
nue long,  to  work  up  the  lime  quick,  and  but  il 
little  at  a  time,  that  the  mortar  may  not  lie  long 
before  it  be  used. 

I  will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and 
daub  the  wall  of  a  jakes  with  him. 

Shakesp.  K.  Lear. 

They  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  for  mortar. 

Gen.  xi.  3. 

Lime  hot  out  of  the  kiln  mixed  soft  with  water, 
jutting  sand  to  it,  will  make  better  mortar  than 
ther.  Mortimer, 

o'rtgage.  n.  s.  [mvrt  and  gage,  Fr.] 

A  dead  pledge  ;  a  thing  put  into  tiie 

hands  of  a  creditor, 

Th'  estate  runs  out,  and  mortgages  are  made, 
[heir  fortune  ruin'd,  and  their  fame  betray 'd. 

Vryden. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  known  the 
ecret  of  paper  credit,  and  securities  upon  mort- 

Arbuthnot. 

The  broker, 
ient  on  some  mortgage,  to  avoid  reproach, 
ie  seeks  bye-streets,  and  saves  th'  expensive 
coach.  Gay 

The  state  of  being  pledged. 

The  land  is  given  in  mortgage  only,  with  full 
atention  to  be  redeemed  within  one  year.  Bacon. 

Mo'rtgage.  V,  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
To  pledge  ;  to  put  to  pledge  ;  to  make 
)ver  to  a  creditor  as  a  security. 

Let  liien  contrive  how  they  disentangle  their 
lorti^aged  souls.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Tliey  make  the  widow's  mortgag'cL  ox  their  prey. 

Sandys. 

Their  not  abating  of  their  expensive  way  of 
ving,  has  forced  them  to  morrigage  their  best 
lauors.  Arbuthnot 
Some  have  his  lands,  but  none  his  treasur'd  store 
ands  unmanur'd  by  iis,  and  mwigug'd  o'er  and 
o'er.  Harte 

iDRTGAGE'E.  71.  s.  [from  morfgage.'\  He 
ihat  takes  or  receives  a  mortgage. 
An  act  may  pass  for  public  registries  uf  land, 
y  which  all  purchasers  or  mortgagees  niay  be  se- 
ed of  uU  monies  they  lay  out.  Temple's  Miscel. 

)  RTGAGER.  n.  s.  [from  mortgage.]  He 
hat  gives  a  mortgage. 
)RTi'ferous.  adj.  [mortifer,  Lat] 
'atal ;  deadly  ;  destructive. 

What  is  it  but  a  continued  perpetuated  voice 
om  heaven,  to  give  men  no  rest  in  their  sins,  no 
uiet  from  Christ's  importunity,  till  they  awaks 
0.11  the  lethargick  sleep,  and  arise  from  so  dead 
mortiferuus  a  state,  and  permit  him  to  give 
leiu  life.  Hammond. 
These  luurmurings,  like  a  mortiferous  herb,  are 
O'-i/iious  even  in  their  first  spring. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

>UT[F1Ca'tion.  n.  s.  [moriijicafion, 
from  mortify.] 

he  state  of  corrupting,  or  losing  the 
ital  qualities;  gangrene. 

It  appeareth  in  the  gangrene,  or  mortification  of 
sli,  either  by  opiates,  or  intense  colds.  Bacon. 
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My  griefs  ferment  and  rage. 
Nor  less  than  wounds  immedicable,  ' 
Rankle  and  fester,  and  gangrene, 
To  black  mortijication.  Milton's  Agonistes. 

2.  Destruction  of  active  qualities. 
Inquire  what  gives  impediment  to  union  or 

restitution,  which  is  called  mortification  ;  as  when 
quicksilver  is  mortified  with  turpentine.  Bacon. 

3.  The  act  of  subduing  the  body  by  hard- 
ships and  macerations. 

A  diet  of  some  fish  is  more  rich  and  alkalescent 
than  that  of  flesh,  and  therefore  very  improper 
for  such  as  practise  mortijication. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

4.  Humiliation ;  subjection  of  the  passions. 

The  mortification  of  our  lusts  has  something  in 
it  that  is  troublesome,  yet  nothing  that  is  un- 
reasonable. Tillotson. 

You  see  no  real  mortif  cation,  or  self-denial, 
no  eminent  charity,  no  profound  humility,  no 
heavenly  affection,  no  true  contempt  of  the  world, 
no  Christian  weakness,  no  sincere  zeal,  or  emi- 
nent piety,  in  the  common  lives  of  Christians. 

Law, 

5.  Vexation  ;  trouble. 

It  is  one  of  the  vexatious  mortifications  of  a  stu- 
dious man,  to  have  his  thoughts  disordered  by  a 
tedious  visit.  L' Estrange. 

We  had  the  mortijication  to  lose  the  sight  of  J\Ju- 
nich,  Augsburg,  and  Ratisbon.  Addison  on  Italy. 

To  Mo'rtify.  v.  a.  [mortijitr,  Fr.] 

1.  To  destroy  vital  qualities. 

2.  To  destroy  active  powers,  or  essential 
qualities. 

What  gives  impediment  to  union  or  restitution 
is  called  mortification,  as  when  quicksilver  is 
mortified  with  turpentine  or  spittle.  Bacon. 

He  mortified  pearls  in  vinegar,  and  drunk  them 
up.  Hakewilt. 

Oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  has  a  great  faculty 
to  find  out  and  mortify  acid  spirits.  Boyle. 

3.  To  subdue  inordinate  passions. 

The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body. 
But  that  his  wildness  mortified  in  him, 
Seem'd  to  die  too.  Shahesp.  Henry  V. 

Suppress  thy  knowing  pride. 
Mortify  thy  learned  lust, 

Vain  are  thy  thoughts,  while  thou  thyself  art  dust. 

Prior. 

He  modestly  conjectures, 
His  pupil  might  be  tir'd  with  lectures. 
Which  help'd  to  mortify  his  pride.  Siiiji. 

4.  To  m.acerate  or  harass  ;  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  body  to  compliance  with  the 
mind. 

Their  dear  causes 
W^ould  to  the  bleeding  and  the  griin  alarm 
F.-xcite  the  iiiorti/i'erf  man.  .S'/ia/ceip.  JSIacbeth. 

We  mortify  ourselves  with  fish,  and  think  we 
fare  coarsely  if  we  abstain  from  tiesh.  Brown. 

Mortify'd  he  was  to  that  degree, 
A  poorer  than  himself  he  would  not  see.  Jjryden. 

With  fasting  mortify'd,  worn  out  w  ith  tears, 
And  bent  beneath  the  load  of  sev'nty  years. 

Harte. 

5.  To  humble  ;  to  depress  ;  to  vex. 
Let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 

Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 

Shakesp. 

He  is  controuled  by  a  nod,  mortify'ii  by  a  frown, 
and  transported  by  a  smile.    Addison's  Guardian. 

How  often  is  the  ambitious  man  mortified  with 
the  very  praises  he  receives,  if  they  do  not  rise  so 
high  as  lie  thinks  they  ought.  Addison's  Spectator. 

To  Mo'rtify.  v.  n. 

1.  To  gangrene  ;  to  corrupt. 

Try  it  with  capon  laid  abroad,  to  see  whether  it 
will  mortify  and  become  tender  sooner  ;  or  with 
dead  flies  with  water  cast  upon  tliem,  to  see  whe- 
ther it  will  putrify.  Bacon. 

2.  To  be  subdued  ;  to  die  away. 

3.  To  practise  religious  severities. 
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This  makes  him  careful  of  every  temper  of  his 
heart,  give  alms  to  all  that  he  hath,  watch,  and 
fast,  and  mortify,  and  live  according  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  temperance,  meekness  and  humanity. 

Law^ 

Mo'rtise.  ri.s.  [mortaise,  mvrt<nse,  Fr  ] 
A  hole  cut  into  wood  that  another  piece 
may  be  put  into  it  and  form  a  joint. 

A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements; 
If  it  hath  ruflian'd  so  upon  the  sea, 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mouiitains  melt  on  them, 
Can  hold  the  mortise.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Under  one  skin  are  parts  variously  mingled, 
some  with  cavities,  as  moricsess  to  receive,  others 
with  tenons  to  fit  cavities.  Ray. 

To  Mo'rtise.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  cut  with,  a  mortise ;  to  join  with  a 
mortise. 

'Tis  a  massy  wheel, 
To  whose  huge  spoke  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortised  and  adjoin'd.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

The  walls  of  spiders  legs  are  made, 
Well  mortised  and  finely  laid.  Drayton's  ISlymphid. 

2.  It  seems  in  the  following  passage  im- 
properly used  : 

The  one  half  of  the  ship  being  finished,  and  by 
help  of  a  screw  launched  into  the  water,  the  other 
half  was  joined  by  great  brass  nails  mortised  with 
lead.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Mo'rtmain.  71.  s.  \morte  and  mam,  Fr.] 
Such  a  .state  of  possession  as  makes  it 
unalienable  ;  whence  it  is  said  to  be  in 
a  dead  hand,  in  a  hand  that  cannot  shift 
away  the  property. 

It  were  meet  that  some  small  portion  of  lands 
were  allotted,  since  no  more  mortmains  are  to  be 
looked  for.  Spenser. 

Mo'rtpay.  ?i.  s.  [mort  and  par/.]  Dead 
pay  ;  payment  not  made. 

I'his  parliament  was  merely  a  parliament  of 
war,  with  some  statutes  conducing  thereunto;  as 
the  severe  punishing  of  mortpayes,  and  keeping 
back  of  soldiers  wages.  Bacon. 

Mo'rtress.  n.x.  [from  mortier  de  sa- 
gesse.  Skinner.]  A  dish  of  meat  of  va- 
rious kinds  beaten  together. 

A  mortress  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons, 
stamped,  strained,  and  mingled  with  like  quantity 
of  almond  butter,  is  excellent  to  nourish  the  weak. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Mq'rtuary.  n.  s.  imoritiaire,  Fr.  mor- 
tuurinm,  Lat.]  A  gift  left  by  a  man  at 
his  death  to  his  parish  church,  for  the 
recompence  of  his  personal  tythes  and 
offerings  not  duly  paid  in  his  life-time. 

Harris. 

Mosa'ick.  adj.  [mosaique,  Fr.  supposed 
corrupted  from  musceus,  Lat.] 

Mosaick  is  a  kind  of  painting  in  small  pebbles, 
cockles,  and  shells,  <jf  sundry  colours  ;  and  of  late 
days  likewise  with  pieces  of  glass  figiffed  at  plea- 
sure ;  an  ornament,  in  truth,  of  much  beauty,  and 
long  life,  but  of  most  use  in  pavements  and  floor- 
ings. Wotton. 

Each  beauteous  flow'r. 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamin, 
Rear'd  high  their  flourish'd  heads  between,  and 

wrought 

Mosaick.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  most  remarkable  remnant  of  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  mosaick  pavement,  the  finest  I  have  ever 
seen  in  marble  ;  the  parts  are  so  well  joined  toge- 
ther, that  the  whole  piece  looks  like  a  continued 
picture.  Addison  on  Italy. 

Mo'schatel.  71.  s.  [moschatellina,  Lat.] 
A  plant.  Miller. 

Mosque,  n.  s.  [mosquee,  Fr.  moschit- 
Turkish.]    A  Mahometan  temple. 
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MOSS.  n.  s.  [musctis,  Lat.  meoj-,  Sax.] 
A  plant. 

Though  moss  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  only 
an  excrescence  produced  from  the  earth  and  trees, 
yet  it  is  uoless  a  perfect  plant  than  those  of  greater 
magnitude,  having  roots,  flowers,  and  seeds,  yet 
cannot  be  propagated  from  seeds  by  any  art ;  the 
botanists  dislinguisli  it  into  many  species  :  it 
chiefly  flourishes  in  cold  countries,  and  in  -the 
winter  season,  and  is  many  times  very  injurious 
to  fruit  trees :  the  only  remedy  in  such  cases,  is 
to  cut  down  part  of  tlie  trees, and  plough  up  the 
ground  betweeii  those  left  remaining  ;  and  in  the 
Spring,  in  moist  weather,  you  should  with  an 
iron  instrument  scrape  off  the  moss.  Millei'. 

Moss  is  a  kind  of  mould  of  the  earth  and  trees  ; 
but  it  may  be  better  sorted  as  a  rudiment  of  ger- 
mination. Bacon. 

Houses^hen  were  caves,  or  homely  sheds. 
With  twining  ozlers  fenc'd,  and  moss  their  beds. 

Dryden. 

.Such  mosses  as  grow  upon  walls,  roofs  of  houses, 
and  other  high  places,  have  seeds  that,  when 
shaken  out  of  their  vessels,  appear  like  vapour  or 
smoke.  Ray  en  the  Creatimi.. 

To  Moss.  V.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To  cover 
with  moss. 

An  oak  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age. 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity.  Shuhesp. 

Will  these  moss'd  trees, 
That  have  out-liv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels. 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out.  SItakesp. 

Mo'ssiNESS.  n.  s.  [from  mossi/.]  The 
state  of  being  covered  or  overgrown 
with  moss. 

The  herbs  withered  at  the  top,  sheweth  the 
earth  to  be  very  cold,  and  so  doth  the  mossiness  of 
trees.  Bacon. 

Mo'ssY.  adj.  [from  moss.]  Overgrown 
with  moss  ;  covered  with  moss. 

Old  trees  are  more  ?«ossy  far  than  young  ;  for 
tiiat  the  sap  is  not  so  frank  as  to  rise  all  to  the 
boughs,  but  tireth  by  the  way,  and  putteth  out 
moss.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

About  (he  7nossy  brooks  and  springs, 
And  all  inferiour  beauteous  thin-gs.  Cowley. 

Tlie  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades 
Deliglit  n.)  more.  Pope's  Messiah. 

MOST.  adj.  the  superlative  of  more. 

[mxyT,  Sax.  meest,  Dut.] 

1.  Consisting  of  the  gi'eatest  number; 
consisting  of  the  greatest  quantity. 

Garden  fruits  which  have  any  acrimony  in 
them,  and  most  sorts  of  berries,  will  produce  diarr- 
hoeas. Arhnthnot. 

He  thinks  most  sorts  of  learning  flourished 
among  them,  and  I,  that  only  some  sort  of  learn- 
ing was  kept  alive  by  them.  Pope. 

2.  Greatest.  Obsolete. 

They  all  repair'd  both  most  and  least.  Spenser. 

Mo'ST.  adv.  [maists,  Goth,  mseyz.  Sax, 
meest,  Dut.  mest,  Dan,] 

1 .  In  the  greatest  degree. 

Coward  dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths,  when  v/hat  they  seem 
to  threaten 

Runs  far  before  them.  Shakesp. 

He  for  whose  only  sake, 
Or  most  for  his,  such  toils  I  undertake.  Dryden. 

Whilst  comprehended  under  that  consciousness, 
the  little  finger  is  as  much  a  part  of  itself  as  what 
is  'noit  so.  Locke. 

That  which  will  most  influence  their  carriage 
will  be  the  company'  they  converse  with,  and  the 
fashion  of  those  about  them.  Locke. 

2.  The  particle  noting  the  superlative  de- 
gree. 

Competency  of  all  other  proportions  is  tlie  inost 
incentive  to  industry  ;  too  littie  makes  mtn  despe- 
rate, and  too  much  careless.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  faculties  of  the  supreme  spirit  most  certainly 
may  be  enlarged  without  bounds.  Cheyne. 
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Most.  [This  is  a  kind  of  substantive, 
being,  according  to  its  signification,  sin- 
gular or  plural.] 

1.  The  greatest  number :  in  this  sense  it 
is  plural. 

Many  of  the  apostles  immediate  disciples  sent 
or  carried  the  books  of  the  four  evangelists  to  most 
of  the  churches  they  had  planted.  Addison. 

Gravitation  not  being  essential  to  matter,  ought 
not  to  be  reckoned  among  those  laws  which  arise 
from  the  disposition  of  bodies,  such  as  most  of  the 
laws  of  motion  are.  Cheyne. 

2.  The  greatest  value  :  in  this  sense  sin- 
gular. 

The  report  of  this  repulse  flying  to  London, 
the  most  was  made  of  that  which  was  true,  and 
many  falsities  added.  Hayward. 

A  covetous  man  makes  the  most  of  what  he 
has,  and  can  get,  without  regard  to  Providence 
or  Nature.  L'Estrange. 

3.  The  greatest  degree ;  the  greatest  quan- 
tity ;  the  utmost. 

A  Spaniard  will  live  in  Irish  ground  a  quarter 
of  a  year,  or  some  months  at  the  most.  Bacon, 

Mo'sTiCK.  n.s.  A  painter's  staff  on  which 
he  leans  his  hand  when  he  paints. 

Ainsworth. 

Mo'sTLY.  adv.  [from  most.]  For  the 
greatest  part. 

This  image  of  God,  namely,  natural  reason,  if 
totally  or  mostly  defaced,  the  right  of  government 
doth  cease.  Bacon. 

Mo'STWHAT.  adv.  [most  and  what.]  For 
the  most  part.  Obsolete. 

God's  promises  being  the  ground  of  hope,  and 
those  promises  being  but  seldom  absolute,  ;nost- 
what  conditionate,  the  Christian  grace  of  hope 
must  be  proportioned  and  attemperate  to  the  pro- 
mise ;  if  it  exceed  tliat  temiier  and  proportion,  it 
becomes  a  tympany  of  hope.  Hammond. 

Mota'tion.  n.  s.  Act  of  moving.  Diet. 

Mote.  n.  s.  [mot.  Sax.  atomus,  Lat.]  A 
small  particle  of  matter ;  any  thing  pro- 
verbially little. 

You  found  his  mote,  the  king  your  mote  did  see ; 
But  1  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three.  Shakesp. 

The  little  7notes  in  the  sun  do  ever  stir,  though 
there  be  no  wind.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

MoTE  for  might,  or  must,  [moet,  Dut.] 
Obsolete. 

Most  ugly  shapes. 
Such  as  dame  Nature  self  mote  fear  to  see. 
Or  shame,  that  ever  should  so  foul  defects 
From  her  most  cunning  hand  escaped  he. 

Fairy  f). 

Moth,  n.  s.  [morS,  Sax.]  A  small  wing- 
ed insect  that  eats  cloths  and  hangings. 

All  the  yarn  Penelope  spun  in  Ulysses's  ab- 
sence, did  but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Shakesp. 

Every  soldier  in  the  wars  should  do  as  every 
sick  man  in  his  bed,  wash  every  moth  out  of  his 
conscience.  SItakesp. 

He  as  a  rotten  thing  consumeth,  as  a  garment 
that  is  moth  eaten.  _    Job,  xiii.  28. 

Let  ?Hot/is  through  pages  eat  their  way. 
Your  wars,  your  loves,  your  praises  be  forgot, 
And  make  of  all  an  universal  blot.  Dryden  s  Juv. 

MOTHER.  71.  s.  [moSoji,  Sax.  moder, 
Dan.  moeder,  Dut.] 

1.  A  woman  that  has  born  a  child ;  corre- 
lative to  son  or  daughter. 

Let  tliy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness.       Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Come  sit  down  every  mother's  son. 
And  rehearse  your  parts.  Shakesp. 

I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me, 
But  all  ray  mother  came  into  mine  eyes. 
And  gave' me  up  to  tears.  SItakesp.  Henry  V. 

•2.  That  which  has  produced  any  thing. 
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Alas,  poor  country  !  It  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  grave.  Sliahe. 

The  resemblance  of  the  constitution  and  diet 
the  inhabitants  to  those  of  their  mother  coun 
occasions  a  great  aflinity  in  the  popular  diseases 
Arhuthnot  on  A 

The  strongest  branch  leave  for  a  standard,  c 
ting  oft'  the  rest  close  to  the  body  of  the  mot 
plant.  Mortimer's  Husband 

3.  That  which  has  preceded  in  time 
a  mother  church  to  chapels. 

4.  That  which  requires  reverence  a 
obedience. 

The  good  of  mother  church,  as  well  as  tlia 
civil  society,  renders  a  judicial  practice  necess; 

Ayliffe's  Parer^ 

5.  Hysterical  passion ;  so  called,  as  be 
imagined  peculiar  to  women. 

This  stopping  of  the  stomach  might  be 
mother;  forasmuch  as  many  were  troubled  i 
mother  fits,  although  few  returned  to  have  die  f 
them.  Graunt's  1 

6.  A  familiar  term  of  address  to  an 
woman ;  or  to  a  woman  dedicated 
religious  austerities. 

7.  [JMoeder,  Dut.  from  madder  mud.] 
thick  substance  concreting  in  liquou 
the  lees  or  scum  concreted. 

If  the  body  be  liquid,  and  not  apt  to  put 
totally,  it  will  cast  up  a  mother,  as  tlie  mothe  '( 
distilled  waters.  Be 

Potted  fowl,  and  fish  come  in  so  fast, 
That  ere  the  first  is  out  the  second  stinks. 
And  mouldy  mother  gathers  on  the  brinks^  Dri 

8.  [More  properly  modder;  modde,  D 
A  young  girl.    Now  totally  obsolet 

A  sling  for  a  mother,  a  bow  for  a  boy, 
A  whip  for  a  carter.  Tusser's  Husba^A  \. 

Mo  ther,  adj.  Had  at  the  birth;  nat|t'. 

For  whatsoever  mother  wit  or  art 
Could  work,  he  put  in  proof.  Hubberd's 

Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speec 
—It  is  extempore,  from  my  motte- wit.  Sha 

Boccace  lived  in  the  same  age  with  Cha 
had  the  same  genius,  and  followed  the  same 
dies :  both  writ  novels,  and  each  of  them  i 
vated  his  mother  tongue.  Dr 

At  length  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame, 
Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  nature's  mother  wit,  and  arts  unknow 
fore.  Dr 

To  Mo'ther.  v.  n.  To  gather  concrel  i 

They  oint  their  naked  liimbs  with  mother'd 

Dr 

Mother  in  law.  n.  s.  [mother  and  /  .] 
The  mother  of  a  husband  or  wife. 

I  am  come  to  set  at  variance  the  dauf^iil  iii 
law  against  the  mother  in  law.  Mutth.  5. 

Mo'ther  of  pearl.  A  kind  of  cc  se 
pearl ;  the  shell  in  which  pearls  are  i- 
nerated. 

His  mortal  blade 
In  ivory  sheath,  ycarv'd  with  curious  slight: 
Whose  hilt  was  burnish'd  gold,  and  handle  s 
Of  mother-pearl.  Fairy  Q 

They  were  of  onyx,  sometimes  of  mother  of' 
^  Hall 

Mo'therhood.  n.s.  [from  mother.] 
office  or  character  of  a  mother. 

Thou  shalt  see  the  blessed  mother-maid 
Exalted  more  for  being  good. 
Than  for  her  interest  of  motherhood.  D 

Mo'therless.  adj.  [from  mother.']  ] 
titute  of  a  mother  ;  orj)han  of  a  mo 

I  might  shew  you  my  children,  whom  I 
gour  of  your  justice  would  make  complete  orp 
being  already  motherless. 

Waller's  Speech  to  the  H. 
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My  concern  for  tlie  three  poor  motherless  chil- 
dren obliges  me  to  give  you  this  advice. 

Arhuthnot. 

tfo'THEKLY.  adj.  [from  mother  and  like.] 
Belonging  to  a  mother ;  suitable  to  a 
mother. 

They  can  owe  no  less  than  cliild-like  obedience 
to  her  that  Iiath  more  than  motherly  power.  Hooker, 

They  termed  her  the  great  mother,  for  lier  mo- 
therly  care  iu  cherishing  her  bretlireu  whilst  yount;. 

Raleig'i. 

Within  her  breast  though  calm,  her  breast 
though  pure, 
Motherly  cares  and  fears  got  head,  and  rais'd 
Some  troubled  thoughts.         Milton's  Par.  Reg. 

When  I  see  the  motherly  airs  of  ray  little  daugli- 
ters  when  playing  with  their  pupjiets,  I  cannot 
but  flatter  myself  that  their  liusbandsand  children 
will  be  happy  in  the  possession  of  such  wives  and 
mothers.  Addison's  Spectator. 

Though  she  was  a  truly  good  woman,  and  had 
a  sincere  motherly  love  for  lier  son  John,  yet  there 
wanted  not  those  who  endeavoured  to  create  a 
misunderstanding  between  them.  Arbuthmt. 

Motherly,  adv.  [from  mother.]  In 
manner  of  a  mother. 

Th'  air  doth  not  motherly  sit  on  the  earth, 
To  hatch  her  seasons,  and  give  all  things  birth. 

Donne. 

iloTWEB.  of  thi/me.  n.s.  [serpyllum,  Lat.] 
It  hath  trailing  branches,  which  are  not 
so  woody  and  hard  as  those  of  thyme, 
but  in  every  other  respect  is  the  same. 

Miller. 

iIo'therwort.  n.  s.  [cardiaca,  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

do'THERY.  adj.  [from  mother.]  Con- 
creted ;  I'liU  of  concretions ;  dreggy  ;  fe- 
culent :  used  of  liquors. 

Mothmu'llein.  n.  s.  [blattaria,  Lat.] 
A  plant.  Miller. 

Moth  WORT.  n.s.  \inoth  and  wort.]  An 
herb. 

\io'Tn  Y.  adj.  [from  moth.]  Full  of  moths. 

His  iiorsf  hipp'd  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  the 
stirrups  of  no  kindred.  Shakesp. 

^iO'TION.  n.  s.  [motion,  Fr.  motio,  Lat.] 
.  The  act  of  changing  place :  opposed  to 
rest. 

Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swift 
Than  time  or  motion.  Milton. 

The  sedentary  Earth, 
Serv'd  by  more  noble  than  herself,  attains 
Her  end  without  least  motion.  Milton. 

That  part  of  philosophy  which  consi- 
ders bodies  as  acting  on  each  other ;  to 
which  belong  the  laws  of  motion. 

Animal  life  and  action. 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion.  Milton. 

The  soul 

O'er  ministerial  members  does  preside,  T 
To  all  their  various  provinces  divide,  > 
Each  member  move,  and  ev'ry  motion  guide.  J 

Tilackmore 

Manner  of  moving  the  body ;  port ; 
gait. 

Speaking  or  mule,  all  comeliness  and  grace 
Attend,thee,  and  each  word,  each  motion  form. 

Milton. 

\irtue  too,  as  well  as  vice,  is  clad 
In  flesh  and  blood  so  well,  that  Plaio  had 
Beheld,  what  his  high  fancy  once  eiubrac'd, 
Virtue  with  colours,  speech  and  motion  grac'd. 

Waller. 

Change  of  postui'e ;  action. 

By  quick  instinctive  motion  up  I  sprung. 

Milton. 

F.ucourag'd  '  thus  she  brouglit  her  younglings 
ni:;li, 

Watching  tlie  motior.s  of  her  patron's  vyc.  Dryden. 
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6.  Military  march,  or  remove. 

See  the  guards 
By  me  encarap'd  on  yonder  hill,  expect 
Their  motion.  Milton. 

7.  Agitation ;  intestine  action. 

My  womb 

Prodigious  motion  ftit,  and  rueful  throes.  Milton. 

Cease,  cease,  thou  foaming  ocean. 
For  what's  thy  doubled  motion 

To  that  within  niy  breast '  Gay. 

8.  Direction  ;  tendency. 

In  our  proper  jnoilon  we  ascend.  Milton. 

9.  Impulse  communicated. 

Whether  that  motion,  vitality  and  operation, 
were  by  incubatioii,  or  how  else,  the  manner  is 
only  known  to  God.  Raleigh. 

Carnality  within  raises  all  the  combustion  with- 
out :  this  is  the  great  wheel  to  which  the  clock 
owes  its  motion.  Decay  of'  Piety. 

Love  awakes  the  sleepy  vigour  of  the  soul. 
And  brushing  o'er,  adds  motion  to  the  pool. 

Dryden. 

10.  Tendency  of  the  mind  ;  thought  im- 
pressed. 

Let  a  good  man  obey  every  good  motion  rising 
in  his  heart,  knowing  tliat  every  such  motion  pro- 
ceeds from  God.  Soutli. 

11.  Proposal  made. 

What  would  you  with  me.' 
— Your  fatlier  and  my  uncle  have  made  motions; 
if  it  be  my  luck,  so;  if  nut,  happy  man  be  his 
dole.  Shakesp. 

If  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
I'll  join  my  younger  daughter,  and  my  joy. 
To  him  forthwith,  in  holy  wedlock  bands. 
— Yes,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for  your  motion. 

Shakesp. 

12.  [In  old  language.]    A  puppet-show. 

He  compassed  a  motion  of  the  prodigal  son,  and 
married  a  tinker's  wife,  within  a  mile  where  my 
land  lies.  Shakesp. 

To  Mo'tion.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
propose. 

Mo'tionless.  adj.  [from  motion.]  Want- 
ing motion ;  beihg  without  motion. 

We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  sits  here. 
In  stony  fetters  fixt,  and  motionless.  Milton. 

Ha  !  Do  I  dream  ?  Is  this  my  hop'd  success  ? 
1  grow  a  statue,  stiff  and  motionless.  Dryden. 

Should  our  globe  have  had  a  greater  share 
Of  this  strong  force,  by  which  the  parts  cohere  ; 
Things  had  been  bound  by  such  apow'rful  chain. 
That  all  would  fix'd  and  motionless  remain. 

Blackm. 

Mo'tive.  adj.  [motivns,  Lat.] 

I.  Causing  motion  ;  having  moment. 

Shall  ever^'  motive  argument  used  in  such  kind 
of  conferences  he  made  a  rule  for  odiers  still  to 
conclude  the  like  by,  concerning  all  things  of  like 
nature,  when  as  probable  inducements  may  lead 
them  to  the  contrary  ?  Hooker. 

*2.  Having  the  power  to  move ;  having 

power  to  change  place  ;  having  power 

to  pass  foremost  to  motion. 

The  nerves  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mo- 
tive faculty  from  the  brain;  the  ligatures  for  the 
strengthening  of  them,  that  they  may  not  flag  in 
motion.  ]Vilkins, 

We  ask  you  whence  does  motive  vigovr  flow 

lilackmore. 

That  fancy  is  easily  disproved  from  the  motive 
power  of  souls  embodied,  and  the  gradual  increase 
of  men  and  animals.  Bentley. 

Mo'tive.  n.  s.  [motif,  Fr.] 

1.  That  which  determines  the  choice; 
that  which  incites  the  action. 

Hereof  we  have  no  comniandment,  either  ii 
nature  or  scripture,  which  doth  exact  them  at  our 
hands ;  yet  those  motiies  there  are  in  both,  which 
draw  most  eifectually  our  minds  unto  them. Hooker. 

Wliy  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  children. 
Those  precious  motives^  those  strong  knots  of  love. 
Without  leave-taking  ?  Shaksep.  Macbetli. 
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What  can  be  a  stronger  motive  to  a  firm  trust  on 
our  Maker,  thaji  the  giving  us  his  Son  to  suffer 
for  us  ?  Addison. 

The  motive  for  continuing  in  the  same  state  is 
only  the  present  satisfaction  in  it;  the  inotive  to 
change  is  always  some  uneasiness.  Locke, 

2.  ISIover.    Not  in  use. 

Heaven  brought  me  up  to  be  my  daughter's 
dower  ; 

As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 

And  heljKT  to  a  husband.  Shakesp, 

Her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint,  and  motive  of  her  body.  Shakesp, 

Mo'tley.  adj,  [supposed  to  be  corrupted 
from  medley,  perhaps  from  molhlilce, 
coloured,  spotted  or  variegated  like  a 
garden  moi/i,]  Mingled  of  various  co- 
lours. 

They  that  come  to  see  a  fellow 
Tn  a  long  mottei/  coat,  guarded  with  yellow. 
Will  he  deceiv'd.  .  Shakesp.  Henry  Ylll 

Expeiice  and  after-thought,  and  idle  care, 
And  doubts  o{ motley  hue,  and  dark  despair. 

Dryd. 

Enquire  from  whence  this  motley  style 
Did  first  our  Roman  purity  defde.  Dryden. 

Traulus,  of  amphibious  breed. 
Motley  fruit  of  mungril  seed  ; 
By  the  dam  from  lordlings  spruiig. 
By  the  sire  e.xhal'd  from  dung.  Swy't, 

Motor,  n.s.  [moleur,  Fr.  irom  moveo, 
Lat.]    A  mover. 

Those  bodies  being  of  a  congenerous  nature,  do 
readily  receive  the  impressions  of  tlicir?nofi)r,  and, 
if  not  fettered  by  theirgravity,  conform  themselves 
to  situations,  wherein  they  best  unite  unto  their 
animator.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Mo'tory.  adj.  [motorius,  Lat.]  Giving 

motion. 

The  bones,  were  they  dry,  could  not,  without 
great  difficulty,  yield  to  the  plucks  and  attractions 
of  the  moiory  muscles.  Ray  on  the  Creation, 

Mo'tto.  n.s.  [motto,  Ttal.]  A  sentence 
or  word  added  to  a  device,  or  prefixed 
to  any  thing  written. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  the  motto  of  human  nature, 
rather  to  suflfer  than  to  die.  L'Eslrange, 

We  ought  to  be  meek-spirited,  till  we  are  as- 
sured of  the  honesty  of  our  ancestors  ;  for  covetous- 
ness  and  circumvention  make  no  good  ??io(tii  for  a 
coat.  Collier. 

It  was  the  motto  of  a  bishop  eminent  for  his  piety 
and  good  works  in  king  Charles  the  second's  reign, 
Inservi  Deo  &j  la:tare,  Serve  God  and  be  chcarful. 

Addison's  Freeholder, 

To  Move.  v.  a.  [moveo,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  put  out  of  one  place  into  another ; 
to  put  in  motion. 

Sinai  itself  was  moved  at  the  presence  of  God. 

Psalm  Ixviii. 

At  this  my  heart  trerableth,  and  is  moved  out  of 
his  jilace.  Job,  xxvii,  1. 

2.  To  give  an  impulse  to. 

He  sorrows  now,  repents,  and  praj's  contrite. 
My  motions  in  him  ;  loijger  than  they  tnove ; 
His  heart  I  know,  how  variable  and  vain 
Self-left.  Milton. 

The  pretext  of  piety  is  but  like  the  hand  of  a 
clock,  set  indeed  more  conspicuously,  but  directed 
wholly  by  the  secret  movings  of  carnality  within. 

Dtcuy  of  Piety. 

The  will  being  the  power  of  directing  our  ope- 
rative faculties  to  some  action,  for  some  end,  can- 
not at  any  time  be  moved  towards  what  is  judged 
at  that  time  inattainable.  Locke. 

3.  To  propose  ;  to  recommend. 

If  the  first  consultation  be  not  sufficient,  the 
will  may  move  a  review,  and  require  the  under- 
standing to  inform  itself  better. 

Bishop  Bruinhall  against  Hebbcs. 
They  are  to  be  blamed  alike,  who  move  and 
who  decline  war  upon  particular  respects. 

Hayward's  Edward  VI. 
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They  find  n  great  inconvenience  in  momng  their 
iuits  by  an  interpreter.  Davies  on  Ireiand. 

I'o  Indainora  you  my  suit  must  move.  Vrijden. 

4.  To  persuade ;  to  prevail  on  ;  to  dispose 
by  something  determining  the  choice. 

A  thousand  kuees, 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  fasting. 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  Winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  7noue  the  Gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert.  Shakesp. 

Griitus  ottered  tlie  Transylvanians  money  ;  but 
minds  desirous  of  revenge  were  not  moved  with 
gold.     _  Knolles. 

Sometimes  the  possibility  of  preferment  prevail- 
ing with  the  credulous,  expectation  of  less  ex- 
pence  with  the  covetous,  opinion  of  ease  with  the 
fond,  and  assurance  of  remoteness  with  the  un- 
kind parents,  have  moved  them  without  discre- 
tion, to  eng.ifie  their  children  in  adventures  of 
learning,  by  whose  return  they  have  received  but 
small  contentment.  Wotton. 

Could  any  power  of  sense  the  Roman  move 
To  burn  his  own  right  hand  ?  Davies. 

That  which  moves  a  mai.  to  do  any  thing,  must 
be  the  apprehension  and  expectation  of  some  good 
from  the  thing  which  he  is  about  to  do.  South. 

When  she  saw  her  reasons  idly  spent. 
And  could  not  move  him  from  his  fix'd  intent. 
She  flevv  to  rage.  Drydejis  JEn. 

But  when  no  female  arts  his  mind  coidd  move. 
She  turn'd  to  furious  hate  her  impious  love. 

Dryden's  JEn. 

What  can  thy  mind  to  this  long  journey  move, 
Or  need'st  thou  absence  to  renew  thy  love  ? 

Bryd. 

5.  To  affect ;  to  touch  pathetically ;  to 
stir  passion. 

If  he  see  aught  in  you  that  makes  him  like. 
That  any  thing  lie  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will.  Shakesp. 

It  was  great  ign'rance,  Gloster's  eyes  being  out. 
To  let  him  live  ;  where  lie  arrives  he  rnoves 
All  hearts  against  us.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Should  a  shipwreck'd  sailor  sing  his  woe, 
AVould'st  thou  be  mov'd  to  pity,  or  bestow 
An  alms?  Dryden's  Persius. 

Images  are  very  sparingly  to  be  introduced  : 
their  proper  place  is  in  [loems  and  orations,  and 
tlieir  use  is  to  move  pity  or  terror,  compassion  and 
resentment.  Felton  on  the  Classicks. 

0  let  thy  ^islcr,  daughter,  handmaid  move, 
Or  all  those  tender  names  in  one,  thy  love.  Pope. 

6.  To  make  angry. 

From  those  bloody  hands 
Throw  your  distemper'd  weapons  to  the  ground. 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  moved  prince. 

Shakesp. 

7.  To  put  into  commotion. 

When  thev  were  come  to  Bethlehem,  all  the 
city  was  moved  about  them.  Kutli,  i.  19. 

8.  To  incite ;  to  produce  by  incitement. 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonieus  numbers.  Milton, 

9.  To  conduct  regularly  in  motion. 

They,  as  they  move 
Their  starry  dance  in  numbers  that  compute 
Days,  months,  and  years,  tow'rds  his  all-cheering 
lamp. 

Turn  swift  their  various  motions.  Milton. 

To  Move.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  in  a  state  of  changing  place ;  not 
to  be  at  rest. 

Whether  Heav'n  move  or  Earth 
Imports  not,  if  thou  reckon  right.  Milton. 

The  senses  represent  the  earth  as  immoveable  ; 
for  though  it  do  move  in  itself,  it  rests  to  us  who 
are  carried  with  it.  GlanviUe. 

2.  To  have  a  particular  direction  of  pas- 
sage. 

The  sun 

Had  first  his  precept  so  to  move,  so  shine. 
As  might  atfect  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat. 

Milton. 

3.  To  go  from  one  place  to  another. 
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I  look'd  toward  Birrmm,  and  anon,  methought, ' 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

— Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming  ; 
1  say  a  moving  grove.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat  and  listen'd  long. 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move. 
But  wish'd  to  dwell  for  everin  the  grove.  Dryden. 

Tliis  saying,  that  God  is  the  jilace  of  spirits, 
being  literal,  makes  us  conceive  that  spirits_moDe 
up  and  down,  and  have  their  distances  and  inter- 
vals in  God,  as  bodies  have  in  space.  Locke. 

When  we  are  come  to  the  utmost  extremity  of 
body,  what  is  there  that  can  put  a  stop,  and  satisfy 
the  mind,  that  it  is  at  the  end  of  space,  when  it  is 
satisfied  that  body  itself  can  move  into  it?  Locke. 

Any  thing  that  moves  round  about  in  a  circle  in 
less  time  than  our  ideas  are  wont  to  succeed  one 
another  in  our  minds,  is  not  perceived  to  move,  but 
seems  to  be  a  perfect  entire  circle  of  that  matter. 

Locke. 

The  goddess  moves 
To  visit  Paphos,  and  her  blooming  groves.  Pope. 

4.  To  have  vital  action. 

In  him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being. 

Acts,  xvii.  23. 

Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for 
you.  "  Genesis. 

5.  To  walk  ;  to  bear  the  body. 

See  great  Marcellus !  how  inur'd  in  toils 
He  moves  with  manly  grace,  how  rich  with  regal 
spoils.  Dryden's  iEneif. 

6.  To  march  as  an  army. 

Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood.  Milton. 

7.  To  go  forward. 

Through  various  hazards  and  events  we  7?!0iie 
To  Latiiam.  Dryden's  JEneis. 

8.  To  change  the  posture  of  the  body  in 
ceremony. 

When  Hanian  saw  Mordecai  that  he  stood  not 
up,  nor  moved  for  him,  he  was  full  of  indignation. 

Esther,  v.  9. 

Move,  n:  s.  The  act  of  moving,  com- 
monly used  at  chess. 

I  saw  two  angels  play'd  the  mate  ; 
With  man  alas  no  otherwise  it  proves, 
An  unseen  hand  makes  all  their  moves.  Cowley. 

Mo'VEABLE.  adj.  [from  move.] 
1.  Capable  of  being  moved;  not  fixed; 
portable  ;  such  as  may  be  carried  from 
place  to  place. 

In  the  vast  wilderness  when  the  people  of  God 
had  no  settled  habitation,  yet  a  moveable  tabernacle 
they  were  commanded  of  God  to  make.  Hooker. 

When  he  made  his  prayer,  he  found  the  boat  he 
was  in  moveable  and  unbound,  the  re^  remained 
still  fast,  .  Bacon. 

Any  heat  whatsoever  promotes  the  ascent  of 
mineral  matter,  which  i.s  subtile,  and  is  conse- 
quently moveable  more  easily.  - 

Woodward's  Natural  History. 
Any  who  sees  the  Teveroiie  must  conclude  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  moveable  rivers  in  the  world, 
that  it  is  so  often  shifted  out  of  one  channel  into 
another.  '  Addison  on  Italy. 

•2.  Changing  the  time  of  the  year. 

The  lunar  month  is  natural  and  periodical,  by 
which  the  moveable  festivals  of  the  Christianchurch 
are  regulated.  Holder. 
Mo'vEABLES.  n.  s.  [meubles,  Fr.]  Goods; 
furniture  :  distinguished  from  real  or 
immoveable  possessions,  as  lands  or 
houses. 

We  seize 

The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables. 
Where. four  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possess'd. 

Shakesp. 

Let  him  that  mov'd  you  hither. 
Remove  you  hence  ;  I  knew  you  at  the  firsts 
You  were  a.  moveable. 
— Why,  what's  a.  moveable? 

 A  join'd  stool.     Shakesp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
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Surveys  rich  moveables  with  curious  eye, 
Beats  down  the  price,  and  threatens  still  to  h 

Dry, 

Mo'vEABLENESS.  M.  s.  [from  moveah 
Mobility  ;  possibility  to  be  moved. 

Mo'vEABLY.  adv.  [from  moveable.] 
as  it  may  be  moved. 

His  back-pie(>'  is  composed  of  eighteen  pi 
moveably  joined  together  by  as  many  intermei 
skins.  G 

Mo'VELESS.  adj.  Unmoved ;  not  to 
put  out  of  the  place. 

The  lungs,  though  untouched,  will  re 
moveless  as  to  any  expansion  or  contraction  of 
substance.  jG 

The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  a.s  a  tow'r. 
On  all  sides  batter'd,  yet  resists  his  pov/r. 

Mo'vEMENT.  U.S.  \mouvement,  Fr.] 

1.  Manner  of  moving. 

What  farther  relieves  descriptions  of  hatjh! 
the  art  of  introducing  pafhelick  circumst, 
about  the  heroes,  which  raise  a  diii'erent  mow, 
in  the  mind,  compassion  and  pity.  Pope's  Ji| 

Under  workmen  are  expert  enough  at  iiiak' 
single  wheel  in  a  clock,  but  are  utteily  ign 
how  to  adjust  the  several  parts,  or  regulat 
movement. 

2.  Motion. 
Could  he  whose  laws  the  rolling  planets  bl 

Describe  or  fix  one  movement  of  the  mind. 

Mo'vENT.  udj.  [movetis,  Lat.]  Movi: 
If  it  be  in  some  part  movent,  and  in  3om(| 
quiescent,  it  must  needs  be  a  curve  line,  a 
no  radius.  Grew's  C\ 

Movent,   n.  s.   [move7is,  Lat.] 
which  moves  another. 

That  there  is  a  motion  whicli  makes  the  vi| 
tudes  of  day  and  night,  sense  may  assure  us 
whether  the  sun  or  earth  he  the  common  m' 
cannot  be  determined  but  by  a  further  appeJ 
Glayiville's  S| 

Mo'vER.  n.  s.  [from  move.] 

1.  The  person  or  thing  that  gives  mol 

0  thou  eteriial  mover  of  the  heav'ns. 
Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch, 

Shi  f 

The  strength  of  a  spring  were  better  assist! 
the  labimr  of  some  intelligent  mover,  as  thek  a 
venK'  orbs  are  supposed  to  be  turned.  W 

2.  Something  that  moves,  or  stands 
still. 

You  as  the  soul,  as  the  first  mover,  you 
Vigour  and  life  on  ev'ry  part  bestow.  W 

So  orbs  from  the  first  mover  motion  take, 
Yet  each  their  proper  revolutions  make.  D 

3.  A  proposer. 

See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize  their  he 
At  a  crack'd  drachm  ;  cushions,  leaden  spc 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up.  Sh 

If  any  question  be  moved  concerning  th 
trine  of  the  church  of  England  expressed 
thirty-nine  articles,  give  not  the  least  ear  ' 
movers  thereof.  j 

Mo'viNO.  participial  adj.  [from  m 
Pathetick  ;  touching ;  adapted  to  i 
the  passions. 

Great  Jupiter, 
The  moving  pray'r  of  yEacus  did  grant,  j 
And  into  men  and  women  turn'd  the  ant.  Bl 

Mo  vingly,  adv.  [from  moving.]  P 
tically  ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seiz 
passions. 

The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profita 
other  books,  the  Psalms  do  both  more  brief! 
more  movingly  ex\iKss,  by  reason  of  that  pc 
form  wherewith  they  are  written.  H 

1  would  have  had  them  write  more  n!D!)in| 

Sk 

His  air,  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  honest  s. 
Speak  all  so  movingly  in  his  behalf, 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  hear  him  talk.  Ac 
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UGHT,  for  might.  Obsolete. 

JLD.  n.  s.  [moegel,  Swed.] 

i.  kind  of  concretion  on  the  top  or  out- 

le  of  things  kept  motionless  and  damp ; 

iw  discovered  by  microscopes  to  be 

rfect  plants. 

Ul  moiiids  are  inceptions  of  putrefaction,  as  tlie 
lids  of  pies  and  ilesli,  wliich  moulds  turn  iulo 
rms.  Bacon. 
duss  is  a  kind  of  mould  of  the  earth  and  trees, 
;  may  he  better  sorted  as  a  rudiment  of  gernii- 
iou.  _  Bacon. 

Another  special  affinity  is  between  plants  and 
lid,  or  putrefaction  ;  for  all  putrefaction,  if  it 
solve  not  in  arefaction,  will,  in  the  end,  issue 
)  plants.  Bacon's  Natural  Hislm-y. 

'he  malt  made  in  Summer  is  apt  to  contract 
lid.  Moi'tiiner. 
L  hermit,  who  has  been  shut  up  in  his  cell  in 
(liege,  has  contracted  a  sort  of  mould  and  rust 
jn  his  soul,  and  all  his  airs  have  aukwardness 
hem.  Watts. 

Molb,  Sax.]  Earth ;  soil ;  ground  in 
lich  any  thing  grows. 

"hose  moulds  that  are  of  a  bright  chesnut  or 
,eily  colour  are  accounted  the  best ;  next  to  that 
liai  k  grey  and  russet  moHWs  are  accounted  best; 

light  and  dark  ash-colour  are  reckoned  the 
rst,  such  as  are  usually  found  on  common  or 
itliy  ground  :  the  clear  tawny  is  by  no  means  to 
ipproved,  hut  that  of  a  yellowish  colour  is  reek- 
id  the  worst  of  all ;  this  is  commonly  found  in 
dand  waste  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  the 
St  part  produces  nothing  but  goss,  furz,  and 
1.  All  good  lands  after  rain,  or  breaking  up 
the  spade,  will  emit  a  good  smell ;  that  being 
'ays  the  best  that  is  neither  too  unctuous  or 

lean,  but  such  as  will  easily  dissolve  ;  of  a  just 
isistence  between  sand  and  clay.  Miller. 
riiough  worms  devour  rae,  though  I  turn  to 
mould, 

ifet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  his  face  behold.  Sandys. 
rhe  black  earth  every  where  obvious  on  the 
face  of  the.ground,  we  call  mould.  Woodward. 

Matter  of  which  any  thing  is  made. 

When  the  world  began, 
\t  common  mass  compos'd  the  mould  of  man. 
I  Dryden. 
Mature  form'd  rae  of  her  softest  mould, 
feebled  all  my  soul  with  tender  passions, 
'  sunk  me  even  below  my  weak  sex.  Addison. 

Molde,  Span,  moule,  Fr.]  The  matrix 
which  any  thing  is  cast;  in  which 

thing  receives  its  form, 
f  the  liturgies  of  all  tlie  ancient  churches  be 
ipared,  it  may  be  perceived  they  had  all  one 

lal  mould.  Hooker. 

dangerous  president  were  left  for  the  casting 
rayers  into  certain  poetical  moulds.  Hooker. 
rench  churclies  all  cast  accordijig  unto  that 
-Id  which  Calvin  had  made.  Hooker, 
ly  wife  conies  foremost ;  then  the  honour'd 
mould 

erein  this  trunk  was  fram'd.  Shakesp. 
ou  may  have  fruit  in  more  accurate  figures, 
jrding  as  you  make  the  moulds.  Bacon. 
The  liquid  ore  he  drain'd 
fit  moulds  prepar'd  ;  from  which  lie  form'd 
his  own  tools  :  then  what  might  else  be 
wrouglit 

le,  or  grav'n  in  metal.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

may  hope  for  new  heavens  and  anew  earth, 
e  pure  and  perfect  than  the  former ;  as  if  this 
a  refiner's  fire,  to  purge  out  liie  dross  and 
se  parts,  and  then  cast  the  mass  again  into  a 
and  better  mould.  Burnet. 
ure  our  souls  were  near  allied,  and  thine 
tin  the  same  poetick  mould  with  uiiiie.' 

Dryden. 

eve  in  fit  moulds  to  Indian  nations  known, 
cast  the  several  kinds  of  precious  stone. 

Blackmore. 

ast;  form. 

No  mates  for  you, 
ess  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould.  Shakesp. 
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William  earl  uf  Pembroke  was  a  man  of  an- 
other mould  and  making,  being  the  most  univer- 
sally beloved  of  miy  man  of  that  age  ;  and,  having 
a  great  office,  he  made  tlie  court  itself  better 
esteemed,  and  niore  reverenced  in  the  country. 

Clarendon. 
]\or  virtue,  wil,  nor  beauty,  could 
Preserve  from  death's  hand  this  their  heav'nly 
mould.  Carew. 
Learn 

What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mould. 
Or  substance,  how  endu'd,  and  what  their  pow'r. 
And  where  their  weakness.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

So  must  the  writer,  whose  productions  should 
Take  with  the  vulgar,  be  of  vulgar  mould.  Waller. 

From  their  main-top  joyful  news  they  hear 
Of  ships,  which  by  their  mouW  bring  new  supplies. 

Dryden, 

Hans  Carvel,  impotent  and  old. 
Married  a  lass  of  Loudon  mould.  Prior. 

6.  The  suture  or  contexture  of  the  skull. 

Ainsworth. 

7.  It  is  used  in  a  sense  a  little  strained  by 
Shakespeare. 

New  honours  come  upon  him. 
Like  our  strange  parnieuts  cleave  not  to  their  moi/W, 
But  with  the  end  of  uoe.  Shakesp.  Machelh. 

To  Mould,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
contract  concreted  matter;  to  gather 
mould. 

In  woods,  in  waves,  in  wars  she  wants  to  dwell, 
And  will  be  found  with  peril  and  with  pain  ; 

Ne  can  the  man  that  moulds  an  idle  cell 
Unto  her  happy  mansion  attain.        Fairy  Queen. 

There  be  some  houses  wherein  sweet  meats  will 
relent,  and  baked  meats  will  mould,  more  than  in 
others.  Bacoti. 

To  Mould,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  mould; 

to  corrupt  by  mould. 

Very  coarse,  hoary,  moulded  bread  the  soldiers 
thrust  upon  their  spears,  railing  against  Ferdinand, 
who  made  no  better  pirovisiofs.  Knolles. 

To  Mould,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  form  ;  to  shape  ;  to  model. 

]  feel 

Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded.  Shakesp. 

Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. 
— Why  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer; 
A  velvet  dish  ;  fie,  fie  !  'tis  lewd.  Shakesp. 

The  king  had  taken  such  liking  of  his  person, 
that  he  resolved  to  make  him  a  master-piece,  and 
to  mould  him  platonically  to  his  own  idea. 

Wotton. 

Did  I  request  thee.  Maker!  from  ray  clay 
To  mould  nie  man  ?  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

He  forgeth  and  mouldeth  metals,  and  builds 
houses.  Hale. 

By  education  we  may  mould  the  miads  and 
manners  of  youth  into  what  shape  we  please,  and 
give  them  the  impressions  of  such  habits  as  sliall 
ever  afterwards  remain.  Atterbury. 

Then  rose  the  seed  of  chaos,  and  of  night. 
Of  dull  and  venal  a  new  world  to  mould, 
And  bring  Saturnian  days  of  lead  and  gold. 

Dunciad. 

A  faction  in  England,  under  the  name  of  pu- 
ritan, moulded  up  their  new  schemes  of  religion 
with  republican  principles  in  government.  SwiJ't. 

For  you  alone  he  stole 
The  fire  that  forms  a  manly  soul  ; 
Then,  to  compleat  it  ev'ry  way. 
He  moulded  it  with  female  clay.      Sunft's  Miscell. 

Fabellus  would  never  learn  any  moral  lessons 
till  they  were  moulded  into  the  form  of  some  fiction 
or  fable  like  those  of  2Es,o]).  Traits, 

2.  To  knead  :  as,  to  mould  bread.  Ainsw 
Mo'uLDABLE.  adj.  [from  mould.]  That 

may  be  moulded. 

The  differences  of  fi;;urable  and  not  figurable; 
mouldable  ■dnduotmotildahle,  are  plebeian  notions 
Bacon's  Natural  History 

Mo'uLDER.  n.s.  [ivom  mould.]  He  who 
moulds. 

To  Mo'uLDER.  V.  n.  [from  mould.]  To 
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be  turned  to  dust;  to  perish  in  dust;  io 
be  diminished  ;  to  wear  or  waste  away. 

If  he  had  sat  still,  the  enemy's  array  would 
have  mouldered  to  nothing,  and  been  exposed  to 
any  advantage  he  would  take.  Clarendon. 

Whatsoever  moulders,  or  is  wasted  away,  is  car- 
ried into  the  lower  grounds,  and  nothing  brought 
back  again.  Burnet. 

Those  formed  stones  despoiled  of  their  shells, 
and  exposed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in 
time  decay,  wear,  and  moulder  away,  and  are  fre- 
quently found  defaced,  and  broken  to  pieces. 

Woodward's  Natural  History. 

To  them  by  smiling  Jove  'twas  given, 
Great  William's  glories  to  recall. 
When  statues  moulder,  and  when  arches  fall. 

Prior. 

Finding  his  congregaticm  moulder  every  Sunday, 
and  hearing  what  was  the  occasion  of  it,  he  re- 
solved to  give  his  parish  a  little  Latin  in  liis  turn. 

Addiso7i's  Spectator. 

To  Mo'uLDER.  V.  a.  [from  mould.]  To 
turn  to  dust ;  to  crumble. 

The  natural  histories  of  Switzerland  talk  of  the 
fall  of  those  rocks  when  their  foundations  have 
been  mouldered  with  age,  or  rent  by  an  earthquake. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread. 
The  very  tombs  now  vanish'd  like  their  dead  ; 
Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mould'ring  age. 
Some,  hostile  fury.-  Pope. 

Mo'ULDiNESS.  n.  s.  [from  mouldy.]  Thf 
state  of  being  mouldy. 

Flesh,  fish,  and  plants,  after  amouldiness,  rotten- 
ness, or  corrupting,  will  fall  to  breed  worms. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Mo'uLDlNG.  n.s.  [from  ?}wuld.]  Orna- 
mental cavities  in  wood  or  stone. 
Hollow  mouldings  are  required  in  the  work 

Moion. 

Mo'uLDWARP.  71.  s.  [tiiolb  and  peoppan, 
Sax.  This  is  I  believe  the  proper  and 
original  name  of  the  tulpa :  a  mould- 
warp  is  a  creature  that  turns  mould. 
The  word  is  still  retained,  though  some- 
times pronounced  mouldijwarp.]  A 
mole;  a  small  animal  that  throws  up 
the  earth. 

Above  the  reach  of  loathful  sinful  lust. 
Whose  base  effect  through  cowardly  distrust 
Of  his  own  wings,  dare  not  to  heaven  flie. 
But  like  a  mouldwarp  in  tlie  earth  doth  lie. 

Spenser. 

While  they  play  the  mouldwarps,  unsavory 
damps  distemper  their  heads  with  annoyance  only 
for  the  present.  Carew. 

With  gins  we  betray  the  vermin  of  the  earth, 
namely,  the  fichat  antl  the  mouldwarp.  Walton. 

Mo'uLDY.  adj.  [from  mould.]  Over- 
grown with  concretions. 

Is  thy  name  mouldy  ? 
—Yea. 

— 'Tis  the  more  time  thou  wert  us'd. 

—Ha,  ha,  ha!  most  excellent.    Tilings  that  are 

mouldy  lack  use.    Well  said,  Sir  John.  Shakesj). 

The  marble  looks  white,  as  being  exposed  to  the 
winds  and  salt  sea-vapours,  that  by  continually 
fretting  it  preserve  it  from  that  mouldy  colour 
which  others  contract.  Addison. 

To  Moult,  v.  n.  [muyten,  Dut.]  To 
shed  or  change  the  feathers ;  to  lose 
feathers. 

Some  birds  upon  moulting  turn  colour,  as  Ko- 
bin-red-breasts,  after  their  moulting,  grow  to  be 
red  again  by  degrees.  Bacoii 

Time  shall  moult  away  his  wings, 
Ere  he  shall  discover 

In  the  whole  wide  world  again 
Such  a  constant  lover.  Suckling. 

The  widow'd  turtle  hangs  her  moulting  v^ings. 
And  to  the  woods  in  mournful  murmur  snigs. 

Garth. 
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To  MouNCH.  \  V.  a.  [inouch  to  eat  much. 
7b  Maunch.  I  Ainsworth.    This  word 

is  retained  in  Scotland,  and  denotes  the 
.  obtunded  action  of  toothless  gums  on  a 

hard  crust,   or  any  thing  eatable :  it 

seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French 

word  manger.  Machean.'\ 
A  sailor's  wife  had  chesiiuts  in  her  lap. 

And  mounclit,  and  mouncht,  and  mouncht.  Shahesp. 

Mound,  w.  *.  [munbian,  Sax.  to  defend,] 
Any  thing  raised  to  fortify  or  defend  : 
usually  a  bank  of  earth  or  stone. 

His  broad  branches  laden  witli  rich  fee. 
Did  stretch  tliemselves  without  tlie  utmost  bound 
Of  this  great  garden,  corapass'd  with  a  mound. 

Fairy  Queen. 
The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  mounds  into  salt  tears.  Shahesp., 

God  had  thrown 
That  mountain  as  his  gardei\  mound,  high  rais'd. 

Milton. 

Such  as  broke  through  all  mounds  of  law,  sucli 
as  laughed  at  the  sword  of  vengeance  wliich  di- 
vine justice  brandished  in  their  faces. 

South's  Sermons. 

Nor  cold  shall  hinder  me  with  horns  and  hounds 
To  thrid  the  tliickets,  or  to  leap  the  mounds.  Dryd. 

The  state  of  Milan  is  like  a  vast  garden  sur- 
rounded by  a  noble  moiititi-work  of  rocks  and 
mountains.  Addison. 

To  Mound,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

fortify  with  a  mound. 
MOUNT,  n.  s.  [mont,  Fr.  mans,  Lat.] 

1.  A  mountain;  a  hill. 

Jacob  offered  sacrifice  upon  the  mount. 

Gen.  xxxi.  54. 
Behold  yon  mountain's  hoary  height, 
Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  snow.  Dryden. 

2.  An  artificial  hill  raised  in  a  garden,  or 
other  place. 

He  might  see  what  mounts  they  had  in  short 
time  cast,  and  what  a  number  there  was  of  war- 
like soldiers.  Knoiles. 

3.  A  publick  treasure ;  a  bank.  Now  ob- 
solete. 

These  examples  confirmed  me  in  a  resolution  to 
spend  my  time  wholly  in  writing  ;  and  to  put 
forth  that  poor  talent  God  hath  given  me,  not  to 
particular  exchanges,  but  to  banks  or  momits  of 
perpetuity,  which  will  not  break.  Bacon. 

To  MOUNT.  V.  n.  [monter,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  rise  on  high. 

Doth  the  eagle  mormt  up  at  thy  command,  and 
make  her  nest  on  high  ?  Job,  iii.  27. 

I'll  strive,  with  troubl'd  thoughts,  to  lake  a  nap  ; 
Lest  leaden  slumber  poize  me  down  to-morrow. 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory. 

Shahesp. 

A  base  ignoble  mind, 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 

Shahesp. 

The  fire  of  trees  and  houses  mounts  on  high. 
And  meets  half-way  new  fires  that  show'r  from 
sky.  Cowley. 

If  the  liturgy  should  be  offered  to  tliem,  it 
would  kindle  jealousy,  and  as  the  first  range  of 
that  ladder,  which  should  serve  to  mount  over  all 
their  customs.  Clarendon. 

Ambitious  meteors  set  themselves  upon  the 
wing,  taking  every  occasion  of  drawing  upward 
to  the  sun;  not  considering,  that  they  have  no 
more  time  allowed  them  in  their  mounting  than 
the  single  revolution  of  a  day  ;  and  that  when 
the  light  goes  from  them,  they  are  of  necessity  to 
fall.  .Dryden. 

2.  To  tower;  to  be  built  up  to  great  ele- 
vation. 

Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to  the  hea- 
vens, and  his  head  reach  unto  the  clouds,  yet  he 
shall  perish.  Tgi,^  xx.  6. 
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3.  To  get  on  horseback. 

He  cry'd,  oh  !  and  mounted.  Shahesp.  Cymbeline. 

4.  [For  amount.]    To  attain  in  value. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account. 
Make  fair  deductions,  see  to  what  they  mount. 

Pope. 

To  Mount,  v.  a. 

1.  To  raise  aloft ;  to  lift  on  high. 

The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  it  runs  o'er, 
Seeming  to  augment,  wastes  it.  Shahesp. 

What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high  ; 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  ? 

Shahesp. 

The  air  is  so  tliin,  that  a  bird  has  therein  no 
feeling  of  her  wings,  or  any  resistance  of  air  to 
mount  herself  by.  Raleigh. 

2.  To  ascend  ;  to  climb. 

Shall  we  mount  again  the  rural  throne. 
And  rule  the  country  kingdoms,  once  our  own? 

Dryden. 

3.  To  place  on  horseback ;  to  furnish  with 
horses. 

Three  hundred  horses,  in  high  stables  fed, 
Of  these  he  chose  the  fairest  and  the  best, 
To  mount  the  Trojan  troop.         Dryden  s  JEneid. 

Clear  reason,  acting  in  conjunction  with  a  well- 
disciplined,  but  strongand  vigorous  fancy,  seldom 
fail  to  attain  their  end:  fancy  without  reason,  is 
like  a  horse  without  a  rider  ;  and  reason  without 
fancy  is  not  well  mounted.  Grey's  Cosmol 

4.  To  embellish  with  ornaments. 

5.  To  mount  guard.  To  do  duty  and 
watch  at  any  particular  post. 

6.  To  mount  a  cannon.  To  set  a  piece 
on  its  wooden  frame  for  the  more  easy 
carriage  and  management  in  firing  it. 

Mo'uNTAiN.  M.S.  [montaigne,  Fr.] 

1.  A  large  hill ;  a  vast  protuberance  of  the 
earth. 

And  by  liis  false  worship  such  pow'r  he  did  gain. 
As  kept  him  o'  th'  mountain,  ana  us  on  the  plain. 

Raleigh. 

The  ark  no  more  now  flotes,  but  seems  on 
ground. 

Fast  on  the  top  of  some  high  mountain  fix'd.  Milt. 

From  Acmcm's  hands  a  rolling  st«ne  there  came, 
So  large,  it  half  deserv'd  a  mountain's  name  1 

Dryd 

2.  Any  thing  proverbially  huge. 

1  had  been  drowned  ;  a  death  that  I  abhor ;  for 
the  water  swells  a  man,  and  what  should  I  have 
been  when  I  had  been  swelled  ?  I  should  have 
been  a  mountain  of  mummy.  Shahesp. 

She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe, 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  om  my  back, 
Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body.  Shahesp. 

Mo'uNTAiN.  adj.  [montanus,  Lat.]  Found 
on  the  mountains;  pertaining  to  the 
mountains  ;  growing  on  the  mountains. 

Now  for  our  mountain  sport,  up  to  yond  hill, 
Your  legs  are  young,  Shahesp.  Cymbeline. 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise. 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heav'n. 

Shahesp. 

Mountaineer,  n.  s.  [from  mountain.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  mountains. 

A  few  mountaineers  may  escape,  to  contiime  hu- 
man race ;  and  yet  illiterate  rusticks,  as  moun- 
taineers always  are.  Bentley. 

Amiternian  troops,  of  mighty  fame, 
And  mountaineers,  that  from  Severus  came.  Dryd. 

2.  A  savage ;  a  free  booter  ;  a  rustick. 

Yield,  rustick  mountaineer.       Shahesp.  Cymbel. 
No  savage,  fierce  bandit,  or  mountaineer, 
Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity.  Milton. 

Mo'UNTAiNET.  w.  s.  [from  mountain.] 
A  hillock ;  a  small  mount.  Elegant, 
but  not  in  use. 


State  of  being  full  of  moii 
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Her  breasts  sweetly  rose  up  like  two  fair  mtun 
tainets  in  the  pleasant  vale  of  Tempe.  Sidnti 
Mo'uNTAlNOUS.  adj.  [from  mountain^ 

1 .  Hilly  ;  full  of  mountains 
The  ascent  of  the  land  from  the  sea  to  the  fo( 

of  the  mountains,  and  the  height  of  the  mountaii 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  are  to  be  computet 
when  you  measure  the  height  of  a  mountain, 
o{  a  mountainous  land,  in  respect  of  the  sea. 

Burni 

2.  Large  as  mountains ;  huge  ;  bulky. 
What  custom  wills  in  all  things,  should  we  do 

Mountainous  error  wou'd  be  too  highly  heapt 
For  truth  to  o'erpeer.  Shake; 

On  earth,  in  air,  amidst  the  seas  and  skies, 
Mountainous  heaps  of  wonders  rise  ; 
Whose  tow'ring  strength  will  ne'er  submit 
To  reason's  batteries,  or  the  mines  of  wit.  Pi 

3.  Inhabiting  mountains. 

In  destructions  by  deluge  and  earthquake, 
remnant  which  hap  to  be  reserved  are  ignor; 
and  mountainous  people,  that  can  give  no  accoi 
of  the  time  past.  Bacons  Essa 

Mo'UNTAlNOUSNESS.  «.  s.  [from  mou 
tainous.] 
tains. 

Armenia  is  so  called  from  the  mountainotisnes 

it.  ■  Brerewt 
Mo'uNTAlN-PARSLEY.  U.S.  [oreosolimi 

Lat.]    A  plant. 
Mo'uNTAiN-ROSE.  w.  s.  [chamcevhoi 

dendron,  Lat.]    A  plant 
Mo'uNTANT.  adj.  [montant,  Fr.]  Risi 

on  high. 

Hold  up,  you  sluts. 
Your  aprons  mountant ;  you're  not  oathable, 
Although,  I  know,  you'll  swear.  Shah 

Mo'uNTEBANK.  H.  s.  \montare  in  barn^ 
Ital.] 

1.  A  doctor  that  mounts  a  bench  in 
market,  and  boasts  his  infallible  rei 
dies  and  cures. 

I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebanh, 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it, 
Where  it  draws  blood,  no  cataplasm  so  rare, 
Can  save  the  thing  from  death.    Shahesp.  Rai 

She,  like  a  mountebank,  did  wound 
And  stab  herself  with  doubts  profound. 
Only  to  shew  with  how  small  pain 
The  sores  of  faith  are  cur'd  again.  Hudi 

But  .(Eschylus,  says  Horace  in  some  page. 
Was  the  first  mountebanh  that  trod  the  stage. 

,  r 

It  looks  like  a  mountebanh  to  boast  infal 
cures.  Bi 

2.  Any  boastful  and  false  pretender. 

As  nimble  jugglers,  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanhs. 
And  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin.  Sh 

There  are  mountebanks,  and  smatterers  in  s 

L'  Estri 

Nothing  so  impossible  in  nature  but  mo: 
banhs  will  undertake. 

Arbuthnot's  Hist,  of  John 
To  Mo'uNTEBANK.  V.  a.  [from  the  no 
To  cheat  by  false  boasts  or  pretence 

I'll  mountebanh  their  loves. 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them.    Shahesp.  Coriol 

Mo'uNTENANCE.  n.  s.  Amount 
thing  in  space.  Obsolete. 

This  said,  they  both  a  furlong's  mountenan 
Retir'd,  their  steeds  to  runne  an  even  race,  i 

Mo'uNTER.  n.  s.  [from  mount,] 
that  mounts. 

Though  they  to  the  earth  were  thrown. 
Yet  quickly  they  regain'd  their  own. 
Such  nimbleness  was  never  shown  ; 
They  were  two  gallant  mounters.  Drayton's  ^  jSi 

Few  bankers  will  to  heav'n  be  mounters. 

Mo'uNTY.  n.  s.  [  montee,  Fr.]  The 
of  a  hawk. 
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The  spovt  which  Basilius  would  shew  to  Zel 
nanc,  was  tlie  mountij  at  a  lierou,  which  getting 
poll  Ills  wafigllng  wings  witli  pain,  as  tliuugli  tiie 
ir  next  to  the  earth  were  not  lit  to  fly  through, 
ow  diminished  the  sight  ot  liimseif.  Sidney. 

Mourn,  v.  ii.  [mnpnan,  Sax.] 
To  grieve  ;  to  be  sorrowful. 

Abraham  came  tomourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep. 

Genesis. 

My  vineyard  being  desolate,  moumeth  unto  iije. 

Jer.  xii. 

Tliey  made  an  appointment  to  mourn  wiili  liim, 
id  to  comfort  him.  Job  ii.  11. 

They  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  the  sun,  and 
(mm  at  the  absence  thereof.     Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Next  came  one 
Jho  tnourn'd  in  earnest,  when  the  captive  ark 
[aim'd  his  brute  image,  liead  and  hands  lopt  off. 

Milton. 

To  wear  the  habit  of  sorrow. 

We  mourn  in  black;  why  mourn  we  not  in  blood? 

Shakesp. 

Friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
rieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year  ; 
nd  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
3  midnight  dances,  and  the  puppet-show.  Pope. 
To  preserve  appearance  of  grief, 
feign  thyself  to  be  a  mourner,  and  put  on 
turning  apparel.  2  Sam.  xiv.  2. 

Publish  it  that  slie  is  dead  ; 
'aintain  a  mourning  ostentaiioii, 
ang  mournful  epitaphs.  Shakespeare's  Much  ado. 

Mourn,  v.  a. 

To  grieve  for ;  to  lament. 

A  flood  thee  also  drown'd, 
nd  sunk  thee  as  tliy  sons  ;  till  gently  rear'd 
y  th'  angel,  on  thy  feet  thou  stoodst  at  last, 
lough  comfortless,  as  when  a  father  mourns 
is  children,  all  in  view  destroy'd  at  m\ce..Milton. 
The  muse  that  mourns  him  now  his  happy 
triumph  sung.  Dryden. 
Portias  himself  oft  falls  in  tears  before  me, 
s  if  he  mourn  d  his  rival's  ill  success.  Addison. 
To  utter  in  a  sorrowful  manner. 

The  love-lorn  nightingale 
ligltly  to  thee  her  sad  song  moumeth  well. 

Milton. 

lURNE.  n.  s.  [morne,  Fr.]    The  round 
id  of  a  staff ;  the  part  of  a  lance  to 
hich  the  steel  part  is  fixed,  or  where  it 
taken  off. 

He  carried  his  lances,  which  though  strong  to 
fe  a  lancely  blow  indeed,  yet  so  were  they  co- 
ired  with  iiooks  near  the  inourne,  that  they  pret- 
jr  represented  sheep  hooks.  Sidney. 
URNER.  n.  s.  [from  mourn. \ 
)ne  that  mourns  ;  one  that  grieves. 
The  kindred  of  the  queen  must  die  at  Pomfret. 
Indeed  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news, 
cause  tliey  have  been  still  my  adversaries,  Shak. 
To  CUK  thy  woe,  she  shews  thy  fame ; 
St  the  great  mourner  should  forget 
That  all  the  race  whence  Orange  came, 
ide  virtue  triumph  over  fate.  Prior. 
From  noise  and  riot  he  devoutly  kept, 
"•h'd  with  the  sick,  and  with  the  mourner  v/ept. 

Harte. 

)ne  who  follows  a  funeral  in  black. 
^.  woman  that  had  two  daughters  buried  one, 
i  mourners  were  provided  to  attend  the  funeral. 

L'Esirange. 
He  lives  to  be  chief  mourner  for  his  son  ; 
fore  his  face  his  wife  and  brother  burn.  Dryden. 
something  used  at  funerals. 
The  mourner  eugh  and  builder  oak  were  there. 

Vryden. 

URNFUL.  adj.  [mom^n  and  full.] 
-laving  the  appearance  of  sorrow. 
No  funeral  rites,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds, 
fxviuurnfnl  bell  shall  ring  her  burial.  Shakesp. 
The  winds  within    the    quiv'ring  branches 
play'd, 

a  dancing  trees  a  mournful  niusick  made. 

Dryden. 

Jausing  sorrow. 
VOL.  II. 
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'  Upon  his  tomb 

Shall  be  engrav'd  the  sack  of  Orleans ; 

The  treach'rous  manner  of  his  mournful  death. 

Shakesp. 

3.  Sorrowful ;  feeling  sorrow. 

The  mournful  fair. 
Oft  as  the  rolling  years  return. 

With  fragrant  wreaths  and  flowing  hair. 
Shall  visit  her  distinguish'd  urn.  Prior. 

4.  Betokening  sorrow  ;  expressive  of  grief. 
No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial.  Shak. 
Oil  your  family's  old  monument 

Hang  mournful  epitaphs.  Shakesp, 

Mo  urnfully,   adv.   [from  mournfuL] 
Sorrowfully ;  with  sorrow. 
Beat  the  drum,  that  it  speak  mournfully. 

Shakesp. 

Mo'uRNFULNESS.  n.  s.  [from  mournful.] 

1 .  Sorrow  ;  grief. 

2.  Show  of  grief ;  appearance  of  sorrow. 
Mo'uRNlNG.  n.s.  [(rom  mourn.} 

1.  Lamentation :  sorrow. 

Wo  is  me,  who  will  deliver  me  in  those  days  ? 
the  beginning  of  sorrows  and  great  mournings. 

2  Esdr.  xvi.  18. 

2.  The  dress  of  sorrow. 

They  through  the  master  street  the  corps  con- 
vey'd. 

The  houses  to  their  tops  with  black  was  spread, 
And  ev'n  the  pavements  were  with  mourning  bid. 

Dryden. 

Mo'uRNlNGLY.  adv.  [from  mourning.] 
With  the  appearance  of  sorrowing. 

The  king  spoke  of  liim  admiringly  and  mourn- 
ingly.  Shakesp. 

Mouse,  plural^  mice.  n.  s.  [muj*,  Sax. 
mu$„  Lat.]  The  smallest  of  all  beasts ; 
a  little  animal  haunting  houses  and  corn 
fields,  destroyed  by  cats. 

The  eagle  England  being  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weazel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs  ; 
Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat. 

Shakesp. 

Where  mice  and  rats  devour'd  poetick  bread. 
And  with  heroick  verse  luxuriously  were  fed. 

Dryden, 

This  structure  of  hair  I  have  observed  in  the 
hair  of  cats,  rats  and  mice.  Derharn's  Physico-Theo, 

To  .Mouse,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  catch  mice. 

A  falcon  tow'ring,  in  his  pride  of  place 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  liawk'd  at  and  kill'd. 

Siiakesp, 

2.  I  suppose  it  meanSj  in  the  following 
passage,  sly  ;  insidious,  or  pi'edatory ; 
rapacious ;  interested. 

A  whole  assembly  of  ?)!o»s!n^  saints,  under  the 
mask  of  zeal  and  good  nature,  lay  many  king- 
doms in  blood,         -  L'Estrange. 

Mouse-ear.  n.  s.  [myosotis,  Lat.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

MousEHUNT.  n.  s.    [mouse  and  hunt.] 

Mouser ;  one  that  hunts  mice. 

You  have  been  amoiise-hunt  in  your  time. 
But  I  will  watch  you.    Shakesp.  liojneo  and  Juliet. 

Mouse- HOLE.  ti.  s.  [mouse  and  hole.] 
Small  hole;  hole  at  which  a  mouse 
only  may  run  in. 

He  puts  the  prophets  in  a  mouse-hole :  the  last 
man  ever  speaks  the  best  reason. 

Dryden  and  Lee's  Oedip. 

He  can  creep  in  at  a  mouse-hole,  but  lie  soon 
grows  too  big  ever  to  get  out  again.  Stillingfieet. 

Mo'usER.  n.  s.  [from  mouse.]  One  that 
catches  mice. 
Puss,  a  madam,  will  be  amouser  still.  L'Estr. 
When  you  have  fowl  in  the  larder,  leave  the 
door  open,  in  pity  to  the  cat,  if  she  be  a  good 
m,ouser.  Swift, 
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Mo'usETAiL.  n.  s.  [m2/o.mra.]  An  herb. 
Mo'usE-TRAP.  n.  s.  [mouse  and  trap.] 
A  snare  or  gin  in  which  mice  are  taken. 
Many  analogicnl  motions  in  animals,  1  have  rea- 
son to  conclude,  in  their  principle  are  not  simpiv 
mechanical,  although  a  mouse-trap,  or  Arcliita's 
dove,  moved  mechanically.  Hah, 
Madam's  own  hand  the  mouse-trap  baited. 

Prior. 

Mouth,  n.  s.  [mu^,  Sax.] 

1 .  The  aperture  in  the  head  of  any  animal 
at  which  the  food  is  received. 

The  dove  came  in ;  and  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an 
olive  leaf.  Gfn.  viii.  11. 

There  can  be  no  reason  given,  why  a  visage 
somewhat  longer,  or  a  wider  mouth,  could  not 
have  consisted  with  a  soul.  Locke 

2.  The  opening  ;  that  at  which  any  thing 
enters  ;  the  entrance  ;  the  part  of  a  ves- 
sel by  which  it  is  filled  and  emptied. 

He  tame  and  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  haven, 
daring  them  to  h'ght.  Knolles. 

Set  a  candle  lighted  in  the  bottom  of  a  bason  of 
water,  and  4urn  the  mouth  of  a  glass  over  the 
candle,  and  it  will  make  the  water  rise. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

The  mouth  is  low  and  narrow  ;  but,  after  having 
entered  pretty  far  in,  the  grotto  opens  itself  in  an 
ova)  figure.  Addison. 

The  navigation  of  the  Arabick  gulph  being 
more  dangerous  toward  the  bottom  than  the  mouth, 
Ptolemy  built  Berenice  at  the  entry  of  the  gulf. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins, 

3.  The  instrument  of  speaking. 

Riotous  madness. 
To  he  entangled  with  these  inouth-made  vows. 
Which  break  themselves  in  swearing.  Shakesp. 

Either  our  history  shall  with  full  mouth 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts  ;  or  else  our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  toiigueless  mouf/i. 
Not  worshipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph.  Shakesp. 
Call  the  damsel,  and  enquire  at  her  mouth. 

Gen.  xxiv.  57. 

Every  body's  moiah  will  be  full  on  it  for  the  first 
four  days,  and  in  four  more  the  story  will  talk 
itself  asleep.  _  L'Estrange. 

Having  frequently  in  our  mouths,  the  name  eter- 
nity, we  think  we  have  a  positive  idea  of  it. 

Locke. 

There  is  a  certain  sentence  got  into  every  man's 
mouth,  that  God  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed. 

South's  Sermons. 

4.  A  speaker ;  a  rhetorician  ;  the  princi- 
pal orator.    In  burlesque  language. 

Every  coffee-house  has  some  particular  states- 
man belonging  to  it,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  street 
w  here  he  lives.  .  Addison, 

5.  Cry;  voice. 

Coward  dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths  when  what  they  seem  to 
threaten 

Runs  far  before  them.  Shakesp,  Henry  V. 

The  boar 

Deals  glancing  wounds  ;  the  fearful  dogs  divide. 
All  spend  their  mouth  aloft,  but  not  abide. 

Dryden, 

You  don't  now  thunder  in  the  capitol. 
With  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  second  thee. 

Addison. 

6.  Distortion  of  the  mouth  ;  wry  face,  in 
this  sense,  is  said  to  make  mouths. 

Persevere,  counterfeit  sad  looks, 
Make  mouths  upon  me  when  1  turn  my  back. 

Shakesp. 

Against  whom  make  ye  a  wide  mouth,  and 
draw?  out  the  tongue  ?  Isa.  Ivii.  4. 

Why  they  should  keep  running  asses  at  Cole- 
shill,  or  how  making  mouths  turns  to  account  in 
Warwickshire  more  than  any  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, 1  cannot  comprehend.  Addison, 

7.  Down  in  the  mouth.  Dejected ; 
clouded  in  the  countenance. 

But,  upon  bringing  the  net  ashore,  it  proved  to 
be  only  one  great  stone,  and  a  few  little  fishes ; 
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upon  this  disappointment  they  were  down  in  the 
mouth.  L'Estrange. 
To  Mouth,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun,]  To 
speak  bi^;  to  speak  in  a  strong  and 
loud  voice  ;  to  vociferate. 

Nay,  an  thou'lt  month, 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

When  Piogne's  or  Thyestes'  feast  they  write, 
And  for  the  mouthins  actor  verse  indite  ; 
Thou  neither  like  a  hellows  swell'st  thy  face. 
Nor  can'st  thou  strain  ihy  throat.    Dryd.  Fersius. 

I'll  bellow  out  for  Rome,  and  for  my  country. 
And  mouth  at  CsEsar  till  1  shake  the  senate.  Addis. 

To  Mouth,  v.  a. 

1.  To  utter  with  a  voice  affectedly  big ;  to 
roll  in  the  mouth  with  tumult. 

Speak  the  speech  as  1  pronounced  it,  trippingly 
on  the  tongue  :  but  if  you  mouth  it,  1  had  as  lieve 
the  towri  crier  had  spoKe  my  lines.  Shakesp. 

Twitch'd  by  the  sleeve  he  mouths  it  more  and 
more. 

Till  with  white  froth  his  gown  is  slaver'd  o'er. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  chew ;  to  eat ;  to  grind  in  the 
mouth. 

Corne  carried  let  such  as  be  poore  go  and  glean. 
And  after  th^  cattel  to  mouth  it  up  clean.  Tusser, 

De.ith  lines  his  dead  cliups  with  steel. 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  pliangs  ; 
And  now  he  feasts  mouthing  the  flesh  of  men.  IShak. 

3.  To  seize  in  the  mouth. 

He  keeps  them,  like  an  apple,  in  the  corner  of 
✓    his  jaw  ;  first  mouth'd  to  be  last  swallow'd. 

Shakespeare's  Hamlet. 
Lucilius  never  fear'd  the  times  ; 
iNJutius  and  Lupus  both  by  name  he  brought. 
He  mouth'd  them,  and  betwixt  his  grinders  caught. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  form  by  the  mouth. 

In  regard  the  cub  conies  forth  involved  in  the 
chorion,  a  thick  membrane  obscuring  the  forma- 
tion, and  which  tlie  dam  doth  after  tear  asunder; 
the  beholder  at  first  sight  imputes  the  ensuing  form 
lo  (he  mouthing  cf  the  dam.  Brown. 
Mo'uTHED.  adj.  [from  mouthi] 

1 .  Furnished  with  a  mouth. 

One  tragick  sentence  if  1  dare  deride. 
Which  Betterton's  grave  action  dignify'd, 
Or  well  mouth'd  Booth  with  emphasis  proclaims. 

Pope. 

2.  In  composition,  foul  mouthed  or  contu- 
melious ;  mealy  mouthed  or  bashful ; 
and  a  hard  mouthed  horse,  or  a  horse 
not  obedient  to  the  bit. 

Mo'UTH-FRiEND.  M.S.  [mouf Aand  friend.] 
One  tt'ho  professes  friendship  without 
intending  it. 

May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold. 
You  knot  of  mouth-friends :  smoke  and  lukewarm 
water 

i  Is  your  perfection.  Shakesp. 
Mo'uTHFUL.  n.  s.  [mouth  and  full.] 
J ,  What  the  mouth  contains  at  once. 
2,  Any  proverbially  small  quantity. 

A  goat  going  out  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  grass, 
charged  her  kid  not  to  open  the  door  till  she  came 
back.  L'  Estrange. 

You  to  your  own  Aquinura  shall  repair. 
To  take  a  mouthful  of  sweet  country  air.  Dryden. 
Mo'uTH-HONOUR.  w.  s.  [mouth  and  ho- 
nour.]    Civility  outwardly  expressed 
without  sincerity. 

Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have  ;  but  in  their  stead. 
Curses  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth  honour,  breath, 

Shakesp. 

Mo'uTHLESs.  adj.  [from  mouth,]  Being 
without  a  mouth. 

Mow.  n.  s.  [mojie.  Sax.  a  heap.]  A  loft 
or  chamber  where  hay  or  corn  is  laid  up: 
hay  in  mow,  is  hay  laid  up  in  a  house ; 
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hay  in  rick,  is  hay  heaped  together  in  a 
field. 

Learn  skilfullie  how 
Each  grain  for  to  laie  by  itself  on  a  mow.  Tusser. 

Where'er  I  gad,  I  Blouzelind  shall  view. 
Woods,  dairy,  barn,  and  mowsoMi  passion  knew. 

Gay. 

Beans  when  moist  give  in  the  mow.  Mortimer. 

To  Mow.  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  put 
in  a  mow. 

To  Mow.  V.  a.  preter.  mowed,  part.  mown. 
[mapan.  Sax.  Mow  the  noun,  and  mow 
the  verb,  meaning  to  put  in  a  mow,  is 
pronounced  as  now ;  mom  to  cut,  as  mo.] 
J .  To  cut  with  a  scythe. 

Of  all  the  seed  that  in  my  youth  was  sowne, 
Was  nought  but  brakes  and  brambles  to  be  mown. 

Spenser. 

The  care  you  have 
To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  foot. 
Is  worthy  praise.  Shakisp.  Henry  VI. 

Forth  he  goes. 
Like  to  a  harvest  man,  that's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

It  was  the  latter  growth  after  the  king's  mowings. 

Amos. 

Whatever 

The  scythe  of  time  mows  down,  devour  unspar'd. 

Milton. 

Beat,  rtll  and  mow  carpet-walks  and  cammo- 
raile.  Evelyn. 
2.  To  cut  down  with  speed  and  violence. 

He  will  mow  down  all  before  him,  and  leave  his 
passage  poll'd.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

What  valiant  foemen,  like  to  autumn's  corn. 
Have  we  mow'd  down.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Thou  and  1,  marching  before  our  troops. 
May  taste  fate  to  'em  ;  mow  'era  out  a  passage. 
Begin  the  noble  harvest  of  the  field.  Dryden. 

Stands  o'er  the  prostrate  wretch,  and  as  he  lay. 
Vain  tales  inventing,  and  prepar'd  to  pray. 
Mows  off  his  head.  Drydeti's  JEneid. 

To  Mow.  V.  n.  To  gather  the  harvest. 

Gold,  though  the  heaviest  metal,  hither  swims : 
Ours  is  the  harvest  where  the  Indians  mow. 
We  plough  the  deep,  and  reap  what  others  sow. 

Waller. 

Mow.  n.  s.  [probably  corrupted  from 
tnouth ;  mou'e,  Fr.]  Wry  mouth ;  dis- 
torted face.  This  word  is  now  out  of 
use,  but  retained  in  Scotland. 

The  very  abjects  came  together  against  me  un- 
awares, making  mows  at  me. 

Psal.  xxxT.  15.    Common  Prayer. 
Apes  and  monkeys, 
'Twixt  two  such  she's,  would  chatter  this  way, 
and 

Contemn  with  jnoms  the  other.  Sltakesp. 

Those  that  wuuld  make  mows  at  him  while  my 
father  lived,  give  twenty  ducats  a  piece  for  his 
picture  in  little.  Shakesp. 
To  Mow.  V.  n.    [from  the  noun.]  To 
make  mouths ;  to  distort  the  face. 

Some  Smilhfield  ruffian  takes  up  some  new 
mowing  with  the  mouth,  some  wrenching  with  the 
shoulder,  some  fresh,  new  oath,  that  will  ruif 
round  in  the  mouth.  Ascham. 

For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me ; 
Sometimes  like  apes  that  mow  and  chatter  at  me. 
And  after  bite  me.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

To  Mo'wBURN.  V.  n.  [mow  and  burn.] 
To  ferment  and  heat  in  the  mow  for 
want  of  being  dry. 
House  it  not  green,  lest  it  mowhurn.  Mortimer. 
Mo'WER,  n.  s.  ■  [from  mow ;  sounded  as 
mO'Cr.]    One  who  cuts  with  a  scythe. 
Set  mowers  a  mowing,  where  meadow  is  grown. 

Tusser. 

The  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him  like  the  mower's  swath. 

Shakesp. 

All  else  cut  off 
As  Tarquin  did  the  poppy-heads,  or  mowers 
A  field  of  thistles.  Ben  Jonson's  Catiline. 
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Mowers  and  reapers,  who  spend  the  most  par 
the  hot  Summer  days  exposed  to  the  sun,  h 
the  skin  of  their  hands  of  a  <larker  colour  t 
before.  Bo 
Mo'xA.  7%  s.  An  Indian  moss,  used 
the  cure  of  the  gout,  by  burning  it 
the  part  aggrieved.  Temj 
Mo'yle.  n.  s.  A  mule  ;  an  animal  ge 
rated  between  the  horse  and  the  ass 

Ordinary  husbandmen  should  quit  breedin 
horses,  and  betake  themselves  to  moyles ;  a  b 
which  will  fare  hardly,  live  very  long,  draw 
differently  well,  carry  great  burthens,  and 
also  a  pace  swift  and  easy  enough.  £ 

'Twould  tempt  a  moyle  to  fury. 

Much.    adj.   \mycktr,  Swed.  mm 
Span.] 

1.  Large  in  quantity ;  long  in  time 
posed  to  little. 

Thou  shalt  carry  much  seed  out,  and  shall 
ther  but  little  in  ;  for  the  locust  shall  consult 

Deut.  xxiii  3. 

I  am  well  served,  (o  take  so  much  pains  foi 
resolved  to  make  away  with  himself.  L'Estn 

You  are  pressed  for  the  sea-service,  and  j)(p  (1 
with  much  ado.  Swift's  Rules  to  SmB  5 

2.  Many  in  number:  opposed  to /eic.  i 

Let  us  know  [i 
If  'twill  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword', 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth. 
That  else  must  perish  here. 

Shakespeare's  Ant.  and  ( 

Much.  adv. 

1.  In  a  great  degree  ;  by  far  ;  before  & 
word  of  comparison. 

Isaac,  thou  art  much  mightier  than  we, 

Gen.  XXV 

Excellent  speech  becometh  not  a  fool,  muc 
do  lying  lips  a  prince.  Proverbs,  xvj 

We  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh,  which 
reeled  us,  and  we  gave  them  reverence ;  sbs 
not  much  rather  be  in  subjection  unto  the  I 
of  spirits,  and  live  ?  Hebrews,  i 

If  they  escaped  not  who  refused  him  that  s 
on  earth,  much  more  shall  not  we  escape, 
turn  away  from  him  that  speaketh  from  heav 
Hebrews,  x\ 

Full  of  doubt  I  stand. 
Whether  1  shall  repent  me  now  of  sin 
By  me  done  or  occasioned,  or  rejoice  I 
Much  more,  that  much  more  good  thereof] 
spring.  M 
Patron  or  intercessor  none  appear'd,  ] 
Much  less  that  durst  upon  his  own  head  drail 
The  deadly  forfeiture,  M 

2.  To  a  certain  degree.  I 
He  charged  them  that  th?y  should  tell  no  | 

but  the  more  he  charged  (Iifui,  so  much  thej 
a  great  deal  they  published  it.         Mark,  VI 
There  is,  said  Michael,  if  thou  well  obseil 
The  rule  of  not  too  mtich,  by  temp'rance  tau 

3.  To  a  great  degree,  | 
Henceforth  [  fly  not  death,  nor  would  pre 

Life  much,  bent  rather  how  1  may  be  quit 
Fairest  and  easiest  of  this  cumbrous  charge. 

So  spake,  so  wish'd  much  humbled  Eve,  bu 
Subscrib'd  not.  M 

Somewhat  aw'd,  I  shook  with  holy  fear, 
Yet  not  so  much  but  that  1  noted  well 
Who  did  the  most  in  song  and  dance  excel. 

To  tliee  thy  mucft-afBicted  mother  flies,  j 
And  on  thy  succour  and  tl.y  faith  relies. 

Im 

Your  muc'i-lov'd  fleet  shall  soon 
Besiege  the  petty  monarchs  of  the  land. 

Dr 

If  his  ruies  of  reason  be  not  better  than  his 
for  health,  he  is  not  like  to  be  much  followed 
Baker  on  Lear 

O,  miic/i-experienc'd  man  !         Pope's  Od\ 
Sad  from  my  natal  hour  my  days  have  ran, 
A  much  afflicted,  much  enduring  man. 

4.  Often,  or  long. 
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You  pinci  you  languish,  love  to  be  alone, 
rhink  much,  speak  little,  and  in  speaking  sigh. 

Dryden. 

Homer  shall  last,  like  Alexander,  long, 
\t  much  recorded,  and  as  often  sun&  Granville. 
Nearly. 

All  left  the  world  much  as  they  found  it,  ever 
inquiet,  subject  to  changes  and  revolutions. Temp. 

UCH.  n.  s. 

A  great  deal ;  multitude  in  number ; 
ibundance  in  quantity;  opposed  to  a 
'ittle. 

They  gathered  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  and 
aid,  I  e  take  too  much  upon  you.      Num.  xvi.  3. 

Nor  grudge  I  thee  the  muclt  the  Grecians  give, 
'Tor  murm'ring  take  the  little  I  receive.  Dryden. 

They  have  much  of  the  poetry  of  Mecaerias,  but 
ttle  of  his  liberality.  Dryden. 

The  fate  of  love  is  such, 
rhat  sfill  it  sees  too  little  or  too  much.  Dryden. 

Much  suff 'ring  heroes  next  their  honours  claim; 
I'bose  of  less  noisy  and  less  guilty  fame, 
'air  virtue's  silent  train.     Pope's  Temple  of'  Fame. 
More  than  enough ;  a  heavy  service  or 
)urthen. 

Thou  think'st  it  much  to  tread  the  ooze 
)f  the  salt  deep.  Shakesp.  Tempest, 

tie  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies. 

Milton. 

This  gracious  act  the  ladies  all  approve, 
Vho  thought  it  miwh  a  man  should  die  for  love, 
lad  with  their  mistress  join'd  in  close  debate. 

Dryden. 

Any  assignable  quantity  or  degree. 

The  waters  covered  the  chariots  and  horsemen  ; 
bere  remained  not  so  much  as  one.  Exod.  xiv.  28. 

We  will  cut  wood  out  of  Lebanon  as  much  as 
bou  shah  need.  2  Chron.  ii.  16. 

The  matter  of  the  universe  was  created  before 
he  flood  ;  and  if  any  more  was  created,  then 
here  must  be  as  much  annihilated  to  make  room 
ur  it.  Burnet's  Theory. 

Who  is  there  of  whom  we  can  with  any  rational 
iSsurance,  or  perhaps  so  much  as  likelihood,  affirm, 
lere  is  a  man  whose  nature  is  renewed,  whose 
leart  is  changed.  South. 

An  uncommon  thing  ;  something 
ftrange. 

I  It  was  much  that  one  tliat  was  so  great  a  lover  of 
eace  should  be  happy  in  war. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 
It  iswiMcfe,  if  men  were  from  eternity,  that  they 
bould  not  find  outi the  way  of  writing  all  that 
ing  duration  which  had  past  before  that  time. 

Tillotson. 

To  make  much  of.  To  treat  •with  re- 
;ard  ;  to  fondle  ;  to  pamper. 

Though  he  knew  his  discourse  was  to  entertain 
im  from  a  more  streight  parley,  yet  he  durst  not 
iit  kiss  his  rod,  and  gladly  make  much  of  that 
itertainment  which  she  allotted  unto  liim.  Sidney. 
The  king  understanding  of  their  adventure,  sud- 
;nly  falls  to  take  a  pride  in  making  much  of  them, 
ttolling  them  with  infinite  praises.  Sidney. 

When  thou  camest  first, 
hou  stroak'd'st,  and  mad'st  much  of  me ;  and 

would'st  give  me 
/^ater  with  berries  in't.  Shahesp.  Tempest. 

'CH  at  one.  Nearly  of  equal  value  ; 
f  equal  influence. 

Then  prayers  are  vain  as  curses,  much  at  one 
I  a  slave's  mouth,  against  a  monarch's  pow'r. 

Dryden. 

I'cHWHAT.  adv.  \much  and  what.] 
Nearly. 

The  motion  being  conveyed  from  the  brain  of 
an  to  the  fancy  of  another,  it  is  there  received  ; 
id  the  same  kind  of  sirings  being  moved,  and 
uchwhat  after  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first 
laginant.  Glmiville's  Scepsis. 

The  bigness  of  her  body  and  bill,  as  likewise  the 
rm  of  thein,  is  miichwhat  as  foll.jws.  Alore. 
If  vve  will  disbelieve  every  thing,  because  we 
mnot  know  all  things,  we  shall  do  muchwhat  as 
isely  as  he  who  would  not  use  his  legs  because 
:  had  no  wings  to  fly.  Locke. 
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Unless  he  can  prove  caelibatum  a  man  or  a  wo- 
man, this  Latin  will  be  muchwhat  the  same  with  a 
solecism.  Atterbury. 

Much  is  often  used  in  a  kind  of  compo- 
sition with  participles  both  active  and 
passive :  when  it  is  joined  with  a  pas- 
sive^ as  much  loved,  it  seems  to  be  an 
adverb ;  when  it  is  joined  with  an  ac- 
tive, as  much  enduring,  it  may  be  more 
properly  considered  as  a  noun. 

Much  EL.  adj.  for  muckle  or  mickle. 
[mycel,  Sax.]  Much. 

He  had  in  arms  abroad  won  muchel  fame. 
And  fill'd  far  lands  with  glory  of  his  might. Fair.Q 

MU'CID.  adj.  [mucidus,  Lat.  mucre,  Fr.] 

Slimy;  musty. 
Mu'ciDNESS.  n.  s.  [from  mucid.]  SHmi- 
ness ;  mustiness,  Ainsworth. 
MU'CILAGE.  n.  s.  [mucilage,  Fr.]  A 
slimy  or  viscous  mass;  a  body  with 
moisture  sufficient  to  hold  it  together. 

Dissolution  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  do  commingle,  the  oil  remaining  on  the 
top  till  they  be  stirred,  and  make  the  mucilage 
somewhat  more  liquid.  Bacon. 

Your  alaternus  seed  move  with  a  broom,  that 
the  seeds  clog  not  together,  unless  you  will  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  mucilage,  for  then  you  must  a 
little  bruise  it  wet.  Evelyn. 

Both  the  ingredients  improve  one  another  ;  for 
the  mucilage  adds  to  the  lubricity  of  the  oil,  and 
the  oil  preserves  the  mucilage  from  inspissation. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Mucila'ginous.  adj.  \mucilagineux,  Fr. 
from  mucilage.  ]  Slimy ;  viscous  ;  soft 
with  .some  degree  of  tenacity. 

There  is  a  twofold  liquor  prepared  for  the  in- 
unction and  lubrification  of  the  heads  or  ends  of 
the  bones  ;  an  oily  one,  furnished  by  the  marrow  ; 
and  a  mucilagiiious,  supplied  by  certain  gland ulcl 
seated  in  the  articulations.       Ray  on  the  Creation. 

There  is  a  sort  of  magnetism  in  all,  not  mucila- 
ginnus  but  resinous  gums,  even  in  common  rosin. 

Crew's  Cosmol. 

Mucila'ginous  glands. 

Mucilr'i^inous  ghnds  are  of  two  sorts  :  some  are 
small,  and  in  a  manner  miliary  glands  ;  the  other 
sort  are  conglomerated,  or  many  glandules  collect- 
ed and  planted  one  upon  another.  Quincy. 

Mucila'ginousness.  n.  s.  [from  muci- 
laginous.} Sliminess ;  viscosity. 
Muck.  n^s.  [meox,  Sax.  mj/er,  Islandick.] 

1 .  Dung  for  manure  of  grounds. 

Hale  out  thy  mucke,  and  plow  out  thy  ground. 

Tusser. 

It  is  usual  to  help  the  ground  with  muck,  and 
likewise  to  recomfort  with  muck  put  to  the  roofs  ; 
but  to  water  it  with  muck  water,  which  is  like  to  be 
more  forcible,  is  not  practised.  Bacon. 

The  swine  may  see  the  pearl,  which  yet  he  va- 
lues but  with  the  ordinary  muck.    Clanv.  Apology. 

There  are,  who 
Rich  foreign  mold,  on  their  ill-natur'd  land 
Induce  laborious,  and  with  fat'ning  mue/c 
Besmear  the  roots.  Philips. 

Morning  insects,  that  in  muck  begun, 
Shine,  buzz,  and  fiy-blowin  the  setting  sm\, Pope. 

2.  Any  thing  low,  mean,  and  filthy. 
Reward  of  worldly  muck  doth  foully  blend. 

And  low  abase  the  high  heroick  spirit 

That  joys  for  crowns.  Fairy  Queen. 

3.  To  run  a  muck,  signifies,  I  know  not 
from  what  derivation,  to  run  madly  and 
attack  all  that  we  meet. 

Fruntless  and  satire-pioof  he  scow'rs  the  streets. 
And  runs  an  Indian  muck  at  all  he  meets.  Vryden. 

Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  discreet 
To  run  a  muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet.    Pope's  Hor. 
To  Muck,  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.]  To 
manure  with  muck  ;  to  dung. 
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Thy  garden  plot  lately  wel  trencht  and  muckt 
Would  now  be  twifallowed.  Tusser. 
Mu'cKENDER.  n.  s.  [mouchoir,  Fr.  mo- 
caderOj'Span.  muccinium,  low  Lat.]  A 
handkerchief 

For  thy  dull  fancy  a  muckender  is  fit. 
To  wipe  the  slabbenngs  of  thy  snotty  wit.  Dorset. 

To  Mu'CKER.  V.  n.  [from  muck.]  To 
scramble  for  money  ;  to  hoard  up  ;  to  get 
or  save  meanly:  a  word  used  by  Chaucer, 
and  still  retained  in  conversation. 

Mu'cKERER.  n.  s.  [from  mucker.]  One 

that  muckei's. 
Mu'cKHiLL.  n.  s.   [muck  and  hill.]  A 

dunghill. 

Old  Euclio  in  Plautus,  as  he  went  from  home, 
seeing  a  crow  scrat  upon  the  muck-hill,  returned 
in  all  haste,  taking  it  for  an  ill  sign  his  money 
was  digged  up.  Burton. 

Mu'cKiNESs.  n.  s.  [from  mucky.]  Nasti- 

ness;  filth. 
Mu'cKLE.  adj.  [mycel,  Sax.]  Much. 
Mu'CKSWEAT.  n.  s.  [muck  and  sweat;  in 

this  low  word  muck  signifies  wet,  moist.] 

Profuse  sweat. 

Mu'cKWORM.  n.  s.  [muck  and  worm.] 

1 .  A  worm  that  lives  in  dung. 

2.  A  miser  ;  a  curmudgeon. 

Worms  suit  all  conditions  ; 
Misers  are  muckworms,  silkworms  beaus. 

And  death-watches  physicians.   Swift's  Miscell. 
Mu'cKY.  adj.  [from  muck.]  Nasty  ;  filthy. 
Mucky  filth  his  branching  arms  annoys. 
And  with  uncomely  weeds  the  gentle  wave  accloys. 

Fairy  Queen, 

Mu'cous.  adj.  [mu£0sus,  Lat.]  Slimy ; 
viscous. 

The  salamander  being  cold  in  the  fourth,  and 
moist  in  the  third  degree,  and  having  also  a  mu- 
cous humidity  above  and  under  the  skin,  may  a 
while  endure  the  flame.  Brown, 
About  these  the  nerves  and  other  vessels  make 
a  fine  web,  covered  over  with  a  mucous  substance, 
to  moisten  these  papillns  pyraniidales.  Cheyne. 

Mu'cou.SNESS.  71.  s,  [from  7nucous.]  Slime; 
viscosity. 

MU'CRO.  n.  s.  [Lat.]    A  point. 

The  mucro  or  point  of  the  heart  inclineth  unto 
the  left,  by  this  position  it  giving  way  unto  the 
ascension  of  the  midritf.       Browit^s  Vulg.  Errors. 
Mu'CRONATED.  adj.  [mucro,  Lat.]  Nar- 
rowed to  a  sharp  point. 

Gems  are  here  shot  into  cubes  consisting  of  six 
sides,  and  mucroiiated  or  terminating  in  a  point. 

Woodward. 

Mu'cuLENT.  adj.  [from  mucus,  Lat.] 
Viscous;  slimy.  Diet. 

MUCUS,  n.s.  [Lat.]  It  is  more  properly 
used  for  that  which  flows  from  the  pa 
pillary  processes  through  the  os  cribri- 
forme  into  the  nostrils ;  but  it  is  also 
used  for  any  slimy  liquor  or  moisture, 
as  that  which  daubs  over  and  guards  the 
bowels  and  all  the  chief  passages  in  the 
body  ;  and  it  is  separated  by  the  mucila- 
ginous glands. ■•■  Quincy. 

In  the  action  of  chewing,  the  mucws  mixeth  with 
the  aliment :  the  mucus  is  an  humour  different  from 
the  spittle,  and  the  great  quantity  of  air  which  it 
contains  helps  to  dissolve  the  aliment. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Mud.  n.  s.  [madder,  Dut.]  The  shme 
and  uliginous  matter  at  the  bottom  of 
still  water. 
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The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud, 
As  1  am  clear  from  treason.     Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

VV  ater  in  mud  doth  putrefy,  as  not  able  to  pre- 
serve itself.  Bacon. 

The  channel  was  dried  up,  and  the  fish  left  dead 
and  stinking  in  the  L' Estrange. 

The  force  of  the  fluid  will  separate  the  smnllest 
particles,  so  ns  to  leave  vacant  interstices,  which 
will  be  again  filled  up  hy  particles  carried  on  by 
the  succeeding  fiuid,  as  a  bank  by  the  mud  of  the 
current,  which  must  be  reduced  to  that  figure 
which  gives  least  resistance  to  the  current. /4j-iuj/t. 

A  fountain  in  a  darksome  wood, 
Nor  stain'd  with  falling  leaves  nor  rising  mud. 

Addison. 

To  Mud.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  bury  in  the  slime  or  mud. 

I  wish 

Myself  were  tnudded  in  tliat  oozy  bed, 

Where  ray  son  lies.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

2.  To  make  turbid  ;  to  pollute  with  dirt ; 
to  dash  with  dirt ;  to  foul  by  stirring  up 
the  sediment. 

I  shall  not  stir  in  the  waters  which  have  been 
already  mudded  by  so  many  contentious  enquiries. 

Glaiiville's  Scepsis. 
Mu'ddily.  adv.   [from  viuddy.'\  Tur- 
bidly ;  with  foul  mixture. 

Lucilius  writ  not  only  loosely  and  muddily,  with 
little  art,  and  much  less  care,  but  also  in  "a  time 
which  was  not  yet  sufficiently  purged  from  bar- 
barism. Dryden. 
Mu'ddiness.  n.  s.  [trom  muddy.']  Tur- 
bid n  ess  ;  foulness  caused  by  mud,  dregs, 
or  sediment. 

Our  next  stage  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  :  the  season  of  the  year,  the  muddiness  of  the 
stream, with  the  many  green  trees  hanging  over  it, 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  delightful  image  that  Virgil 
nas  given  when  ^Eneas  took  the  firsi.  view  of  it. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

Turn  the  bottle  upside  down ;  by  this  means 
you  will  not  lose  one  drop,  and  the  froth  will  con- 
ceal the  muddiness.  Swif  t. 

To  Mu'ddle.  v.  a.  [from  mud.] 

1 .  To  make  turbid ;  to  foul ;  to  make 
muddy. 

The  neighbourhood  told  him,  he  did  ill  to  mud- 
die  the  water  and  spoil  the  drink.         L' Estrange. 

Ttet  let  the  goddess  suiile  or  frown. 
Bread  we  shall  eat,  or  white  or  brown  j 
And  in  a  cottage,  or  a  court. 

Drink  fine  champagne,  or  muddl'd  port.  Prtar. 

2.  To  make  half  drunk ;  to  cloud  or 
stupify. 

I  was  for  five  years  often  drunk,  always  muddled; 
they  carried  me  from  tavern  to  tavern. 

Arhutlinot's  History  of  John  Bull. 

Epicurus  seems  to  have  had  his  brains  so  inud- 
dlcd  and  confounded,  that  he  scarce  ever  kept  in 
the  rifiht  way,  though  the  main  maxim  of  his  phi- 
losophy was  to  trust  to  his  senses,  and  follow  his 
nose.  Bentley's  Sermoni, 

Mu  ddy,  adj.  [from  mud.] 
i.  Turbid;  foul  with  mud. 

A  woilten  raov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  ili-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty.  Shak.- 

Her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
PuU'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death.  Shakespeare's  Hamlet. 

Curry  it  amone  the  whitsters  in  Datchet  mead, 
and  there  empty^t  in  the  muddy  ditch  close  by  the 
Thames.  Shakesp. 

Who  can  a  pure  and  crystal  curreiit  bring 
From  such  a  muddy  and  polluted  spring  ?  Sandys. 

1  strove  in  vain  th'  infected  blood  to  cure. 
Streams  will  run  muddy  where  the  spring's  impure. 

Roscomtncm. 
Till  by  the  fury  of  the  storm  full  blown. 
The  muddy  bottom  o'er  the  cloulds  is  thrown. 

Dryden. 

Out  of  the  true  fountains  of  science  painters  and 
statuaries  are  bound  to  draw,  without  amusing 
themselves  witli  dipping  in  streams  which  are  often 
laiiddy,  at  least  troubled  I  mean  the  manner  of 
tJieir  masters  after  whom  they  creep.  Dryden. 
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2.  Impure  ;  dark  ;  gross. 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  be- 
hold'st. 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Still  quiring  to  the  young  ey'd  cherubims  ; 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  sounds  ; 

But  whilst  this  mnddv  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grosly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.  Shakes. 

If  you  clioose,  for  the  composition  of  such  oint- 
ment, such  ingredients  as  do  make  the  spirits  a 
little  more  gross  or  muddy,  tliereby  the  imagination 
will  fix  the  better.  Bacon. 

3.  Soiled  with  mud. 

His  passengers 
Expos'd  in  muddy  weeds,  upon  the  miry  shore. 

Dryden. 

4.  Dark  ;  not  bright. 

The  black 
A  more  inferior  station  seeks, 
Leaving  the  fiery  red  behind. 
And  mingles  in  her  muddy  cheeks.  Swift's  Miscel. 

5.  Cloudy  in  mind  ;  dull. 

Do'st  think  1  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled, 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation. 

Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 
Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy  mettled  rascal,  peak. 
Like  John-a-dreams,  unpreguant  in  my  cause, 
And  can  say  nothing.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

To  Mu'ddy.  v.  a.  [frommud.]  To  make 
muddy ;  to  cloud  ;  to  disturb. 

The  people  muddied 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and 
whispers,  Shakespeare. 
Excess,  either  with  an  apoplexy,  knocks  a  man 
on  the  head  ;  or  with  a  fever,  like  fire  in  a  strong- 
water-shop,  burns  him  down  to  the  ground,  or  if 
it  flames  not  out,  charks  him  to  a  coal ;  muddies 
the  best  wit,  and  makes  it  only  to  flutter  and  froth 
liigh.  Crew's  Cosmol. 

Mu'dsucker.  w.  s.  [mJid  and  suck.]  A 
sea  fowl. 

In  all  water^fowl,  their  legs  and  feet  correspond 
to  that  way  of  life  ;  and  in  mudsuckers,  two  of  the 
toes  are  somewhat  joined,  that  they  may  not  easily 
sink.  Derham. 
Mudwa'll.  n.  s.  [mud  and  mall.] 

1 .  A  wall  built  without  mortar,  by  throw- 
ing up  mud  and  suffering  it  to  dry. 

If  conscience  contract  rust  or  soil,  a  man  may  as 
well  expect  to  see  his  face  in  a  mudwull,  as  that 
such  a  conscience  should  give  him  a  true  report  of 
his  condition.  South. 

2.  [apiaster.]  A  bird  so  called.  Ainsw. 
Mudwa'lled.   adj.    [mud  and  wall.] 

Having  a  mudwall. 

As  folks  from  mudwalVd  tenement 
Bring  landlords  pepper-corn  for  rent; 
Present  a  turkey,  or  a  hen. 

To  those  might  better  spare  them  ten.  Prior. 
To  MuE.      a.  [muer,  Fr.]  To  moult ;  to 

change  feathers. 
Muff.  n.  s.  [muff,  Swed.]    A  soft  cover 
for  the  hands  in  winter. 

Feel  but  the  difference  soft  and  rougli, 
This  a  gantlet,  that  a  muff'.  Cleaveland. 

What  !  no  more  favours,  not  a  ribbon  more. 
Not  fan,  not  muff.  Suckling. 

The  lady  of  the  spotted  mii^' began,  Dryden. 

A  child  that  stands  in  the  dark  upon  his  mo- 
ther's muff,  says  he  stands  upon  something,  he 
knows  not  what.  Locke, 

To  Mu'ffle.  v.  a.  [from  moujle,  Fr.  a 
winter  glove.] 

1 .  To  cover  from  the  weather. 

His  muffled  feature  speaks  him  a  recluse, 
His  ruins  prove  him  a  religious  house.  Cleavcland.  \ 
You  must  be  muffied  up  like  ladies.       Dryden,  \ 
The  face  lies  muffled  up  within  the  garrnent.  | 

Addison.  { 

Balbutius  muffled  in  his  sable  cloke,  j 
Like  an  old  Druid  from  his  hollow  oak.      Young. ' 

2.  To  blindfold.  ! 
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Alas  that  love,  whose  view  is  mrffied  still,  ' 
Should  withouteyes  see  pathways  to  his  ill.  Si 

We've  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep 
muffled.  Shakesp.  All's  well  that  ends  i 

Our  understandings  lie  grovelling  in  this  k 
region,  muffled  up.in  mists  and  darkness.  Gl 

Loss  of  sight  is  the  misery  of  life,  and  usu 
the  forerunner  of  death  :  when  the  malefa 
comes  once  to  be  mujjled,  and  the  fatal  cloth  di 
over  his  eyes,  we  know  that  he  is  not  far  fron 
execution.  Si 

Bright  Lucifer 
That  night  his  heav  nly  form  obscur'd  with  teal 
And  since  he  was  forbid  to  leave  the  skies, 
He  nmffied  with  a  cloud  his  mournful  eyes.  11 

One  mujjled  up  in  the  infallibility  of  his  seclj 
not  enter  into  debate  with  a  person  that  will  c 
tion  any  of  those  things  which  to  him  are  sacn 

3.  To  conceal;  to  involve.  [ 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  examples  of  a 
sonation  that  ever  was  :  although  the  king's 
ncr  of  shewing  things  by  pieces,  and  by 
lights,  hath  so  mujjicd  it,  that  it  hath  left  it  al 
as  a  mystery.  j  Bacon's  Henry 

No  muffling  clouds,  nor  shades  infernal,  cai 
From  his  inquiry  hide  offending  man.  Sa 

The  thoughts  of  kings  are  like  religious  grc 
The  walks  of  muffled  gods.     Dryden's  DonS 

They  were  in  former  ages  mMjjled  up  in  darl 
and  superstition.      Arbulhnot  s  Hist,  of  John 

To  Mu'ffle.  v.  n.  [maffelen,  moffi\ 
Dut.]  To  speak  inwardly;  to  speak  w 
out  clear  and  distinct  articulation 

The  freedom  or  apertness  and  vigour  ofl 
iiouncing,  as  in  the  Bocca  Romana,  and  a 
scmiewhat  more  of  aspiration  ;  and  the  closi 
and  muffling,  and  laziness  of  speaking,  rendtl 
sound  of  speech  difierent.  M\ 

Mu'ffler.  n.  s.  [from  muffle,] 

1 .  A  cover  for  the  face. 
Fortune  is  painted  with  a  muffler  beforl 

eyes,  to  signify  to  you  that  Fortune  is  blind. 

Shakesp.  Hen] 

Mr.  Hales  has  found  out  the  bestexpedie 
preventing  innnediate  suffocation  from  the  ta 
air,  by  breathing  through  mufflers,  which  ii 
these  vapours.  Arbuthnot  ot 

2.  A  part  of  a  woman's  dress  by  w 
the  face  was  covered. 

There  is  no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for 
otherwise  he  ndght  put  on  a  hat,  a  miiffler,  i 
liund kerchief,  and  so  escape.  S/ii 

The  Lord  will  take  away  your  tinkling 
ments,  chains,  bracelets,  and  mufflers.   Isa.  i 

Mu  fti,  n.  s.  [A  Turkish  word.] 
high  priest  of  the  Mahometans. 

MUG,  II.  s.  [Skinner  derives  it 
mwgl,\Ne\^,  warm.]  A  cup  to  drin 

Ah  Bowzybee,  why  didst  tlmu  stay  soloi! 
The  mugs  were  large,  the  drink  was  won 
strong. 

Mu'ggy,     7  adj.  [corrupted  from  mn 
Mu'ggish.  j   iov  damp.]  Moist;  da 
mouldy. 

,  Cover  with  muggy  straw  to  keep  it  moist. 
Mu'ghouse.  n.  s.  [mvg  and  house.] 
alehouse  ;  a  low  house  of  entertaintr 

Our  sex  has  dar'd  the  mng/iouse chiefs  ton 
And  purchas'd  fame  in  many  a  well  fought  s 

Mv'GmYif:.adj.[mugient ,  Lat.]  Bellow 

That  a  bittern  niaketh  that  mugient  noi 
bumping,  by  putting  its  bill  into  a  reed,  ( 
putting  the  same  in  water  or  mud,  and  a 
while  retaining  the  air,  but  suddenly  excludi 
again,  is  not  easily  made  out.  B 

IMu'gv/ort.  n.  s.  [mugpyp'c,  Sax.  i 
misia,  Lat.] 

1  he  flowers  and  fruit  of  llie  mugworl  are 
like  those  of  the  wormwood,  but  grow  erect 
the  branches.  i 

Some  of  the  most  common  simples  with 
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England  are  corafry,  bugle,  Paul's-betony,  and 
iniigivart.  Wiseman. 
lULA'TTO.  n.  s.  [Spanish;  mulal,  Fr. 
from  muliis,  Lat.]  One  begot  between 
a  white  and  a  black,  as  a  mule  between 
different  species  of  animals. 
!u'lberry,  1  n.  s.  [mopbejaig,  Sax. 
't'LBEERY  tree.  J    morns,  Lat.] 

The  mulberry  tree  bath  large,  rough, 
roundish  leaves ;  the  male  flowers  or 
katkins,  which  have  a  calyx  consisting 
of  four  leaves,  are  sometimes  pi-oduced 
upon  separate  trees,  at  other  times  at 
remote  distances  from  the  fruit  on  the 
same  tree  :  the  fruit  is  composed  of  se- 
veral protuberances,  to  each  of  which 
adhere  four  small  leaves  ;  the  seeds  are 
roundish,  growing  singly  in  each  pro- 
tuberance ;  it  is  planted  for  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  fruit.  The  white  mulberry/ 
is  commonly  cultivated  for  its  leaves  to 
feed  silkworms,  in  France  and  Italy, 
though  the  Persians  alwaj's  make  use  of 
the  common  black  mulberry  for  that 
purpose.  IMUUr. 

Morton,  archbishop  of  Csinterbury,  was  content 
■,o  use  mor  upuii  a  tun  ;  and  sometiiues  a  mulberry 
\ree,  called  morns  in  Latin,  out  of  a  tun.  Camden. 

The  fruit  of  the  tree. 

The  ripest  mulberry 
rhat  will"  not  hold  the  handling.     Shakesp.  Coriol. 
A  body  black,  round,  with  small  grain  like 
ubercles  on  the  surface  ;  not  very  unlike  a  mul- 
•erry.  Woodward's  Fossils. 

Vhcr.  n.  s.  [miilcta,  Lat.]  A  fine;  a 
penalty :  used  commonly  of  pecuniary 
penalty. 

Doe  you  then  Argive  Hellena,  with  all  her  trea- 
sure here 

lestore  to  us,  and  pay  the  mulct,  that  by  your 
vows  is  due.  ,  Chapman. 

Because  this  is  a  great  part,  and  Eusebius  hath 
laid  notliing,  we  will,  by  way  of  mulct  or  pain,  lay 
■  upon  him.  Bacon. 

Look  humble  upward,  see  his  will  disclose 
'he  forfeit  first,  and  then  the  fine  impose  ; 
L  mulct  thy  poverty  eould  never  pay, 
lad  not  eternal  wisdom  found  the  way.  Dryden. 

Mulct,  v.  a.  {mulcto,  Lat.  mulcter, 
Tr.]  To  punish  with  fine  or  forfeiture. 

Marriage  without  consent  of  parents  they  do  not 
lake  void,  but  they  mulct  it  in  the  inheritors  ;  for 
It  children  of  such  marriages  arc  not  admitted  to 

herit  above  a  third  part  of  their  parents  inheri- 
ince.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

ULE.  n.  s.  [mule,  mulct,  Fr.  in?da,  Lat.] 
Kn  animal  generated  between  a  he  ass 
nd  a  mare,  or  sometimes  between  a 
lorse  and  a  she  ass. 

You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave, 
Vhich,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules, 
(on  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  part.  Shal<esp. 

Five  hundred  asses  yearly  took  th.-  horse, 
'reducing  mulesof  greater  speed  and  fo.ce. Sandys- 

Those  effluvia  in  the  male  seed  have  the  greatest 
troke  in  generation,  as  is  demonstrable-  in  a  mule, 
diich  doth  more  resemble  the  parent,  that  is,  the 
«s,  than  the  female.  Ray. 

Twelve  young  mules,  a  strong  laborious  race. 

Pope. 

u'leteer.  n.  s.  [muletier,  Fr.  mulio, 
at.]    ftlule-driver ;  horse-b;>y. 

Base  muieteers, 

^il<e  peasant  foot-boys,  do  they  keeji  the  walls, 

bid  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gfntk  iuen.6'Aa/ces;;. 
Vour  sl:)|is  are  not  w  t  ll  raann'd. 
our  mariners  are  muleteers,  reaper?.  Shakesp. 

JMEF-i^iTY.    n.  s.    [muliebris,  Lat.] 
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Womanhood ;  the  contrary  to  virility ; 
the  manners  and  character  of  woman. 
To  Mull.  v.  a.  [molliius,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  soften  and  dispirit,  as  wine  is  when 
burnt  and  sweetened.  Hanmer. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy 
Mnll'd,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible.  Shakesp. 

2.  To  heat  any  liquor,  and  sweeten  and 
spice  it. 

Drink  new  cyder  muH'(i,with  ginger  ■warm, Gay. 

Mullein,  n.  s.  [verbascum,  Lat.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

Mu'ller.  U.S.  [mouleur,  Fr.]  A  stone 
held  in  the  hand, with  which  any  powder 
is  ground  upon  a  horizontal  stone.  It 
is  now  often  called  improperly  mullet. 

The  best  grinder  is  the  porphry,  white  or  green 
marble,  with  a  muller  or  upper  stone  of  the  same, 
cut  very  even  without  flaws  or  holes  ;  you  may 
make  a  muller  also  of  a  flat  pebble,  by  grinding 
it  smooth  at  a  grind-stone.  Peacham. 

Mu'llet.  n.  s.  [inullus,  Lat.  mulet,  Fr.J 
A  sea  fish. 

Of  carps  and  mullets  why  prefer  the  great  ? 
Yet  for  small  turbots  such  esteem  profess.  Pci}>e. 

Mu'lligrUBS.  n.  s.  Twisting  of  the  guts; 
sometimes  sullenness.  Ainsivorth. 

Mu'llock.  n.  s.  Rubbish.  Ainsivorth. 

MuLSE.  n.  s.  [mulsum,  Lat.]  Wine 
boiled  and  m.ingled  with  honey.  Diet. 

Multa'ngular.  adj.  [multus  and  angu- 
lus,  Lat.]  Many  cornered ;  having 
many  corners ;  polygonal. 

Multa'ngularly.  adv.  [from  multan- 
gular.] Polygonally;  with  many  corners. 
Granates  are  multangulariy  round.  Grew's  Cosm. 

RIulta'ngus  arness  n.  s.  [from  multan- 
gular.] The  state  of  being  polygonal,  or 
having  many  corners. 

Multica'psular.  adj.  [multus  and 
capsula,  Lat.]  Divided  into  many  par- 
titions or  cells.  Diet. 

Multica'vous.  adj.  [multus  and  cavus.] 
Full  of  holes.  Diet. 

Multifa'rious.  adj.  [multifarius.  Lat.] 
Having  great  multiplicity  ;  having  dif- 
ferent respects ;  having  great  diversity 
in  itself. 

There  is  a  midtifar'wus  artifice  in  the  structure  of 
the  meanest  animal.         More's  Divine  Dialogues. 

When  we  consider  this  so muliif'urious  congruity 
of  things  in  reference  to  ourselves,  how  can  we 
with-hnlil  from  inferring,  that  that  which  made 
both  dogs  and  ducks  made  them  with  a  reference 
to  us  ?  More's  Antidotes  against  Atheism. 

His  science  is  not  moved  by  the  gusts  of  fancy 
and  humour  which  blow  up  and  down  the  multija- 
rious  opinionisls.  Glanville  to  Albins. 

W  e  could  not  tliink  of  a  more  comprehensive 
expedient,  whereby  to  assist  the  frail  and  torpent 
memory  through  so  multifarious  and  numerous  an 
eniplijyinent.  F.velyn's  Kalendar. 

Multifa'riously.  adv.  [from  mulli/a- 
rious.]  With  multiplicity  ;  with  great 
variety  of  modes  or  relations. 

If  only  twenty-four  parts  may  be  so  mu/tjfa- 
riousit;  placed,  as  to  make  many  millions  of  nul- 
lions  of  different  rows :  in  the  supposition  of  a 
thousand  parts,  how  immense  must  that  capacity 
of  variation  be  ?  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

iMultifa'riousness.  n.  s.  [from  multi- 
jarious.]    Multiplied  diversity. 

According  to  tlie  multifariousness  of  this  imita- 
bility,  so  are  the  possibilities  of  being.  Nunis. 

MuLTiFiDOUs.  adj.   [multijidus,  Lat.] 
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Having  many  partitions;  cleft  into 
many  branches. 

These  animals  are  (Jiily  excluded  witlunif  sight 
which  are  luultiparous  aiui  m\dtiJidous,v.'\nc\\  have 
many  at  a  litter,  and  liave  feet  divided  into  many 
portions.  Brown. 

Mu'LriFORM.  adj.  [mtdtiformis,  Lat.] 
Having  various  sliapes  or  appearances. 

Ye  that  in  quaternion  tun 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform.  Milton. 

The  best  way  to  convince  is  proving,  by  ocular 
denio7istration,  the  muttijnnn  and  amazing  opera- 
tions of  the  air-pump  and  the  loadstone.  Watts. 

Multifo'rmity.  n.s  [multi/orniis,Lat.] 
Diversity  of  shapes  fir  appearances  sub 
sisting  in  the  same  thing. 

Multila'teral.  adj.  [multus  and  late- 
ralis, Lat.]  Having  many  sides.  Diet. 

Multiloqu'ous.  adj.  [multiloqmis,  Lat.] 
Very  talkative.  Diet. 

MuLTiNo'MiNAL.fl^//.  [multus  and  nomen, 
Lat.]    Having  many  names.  Diet. 

MuLTi'PAROUS.  adj.  [mulfiparus,  Lat.] 
Bringing  many  at  a  birth. 

Double  formations  do  often  happen  to  mulli- 
parous  generations,  more  especially  that  of  ser- 
pents, whose  Conceptions  beina  numerous,  and 
their  eggs  in  chains,  they  may  unite  into  various 
shajjes,  and  come  out  in  mixed  formations.  Brcm-n. 
^  Animals  feeble  and  timorous  are  generally  mul- 
tipurous:  or  if  ihey  bring  forth  but  few  at  oiice,  as 
pigeons,  they  compensate  that  by  their  often 
breeding.  i?„^  on  the  Creation. 

Mu'ltipede.  n.  s.  [mnltipeda,  Lat.]  An 
insect  with  many  feet ;  a  sow  or  wood- 
louse.  Bailey. 

Multiple,  adj.  [multiplex,  Lat.]  A 
term  in  arithmetick,  wlien  one  number 
contains  another  several  times  :  n.s,  nine 
is  the  multiple  of  three,  containing  it 
three  times.  Manifold. 

Multipli'able.  adj.  [muIlipUahle,  Fr. 
^Yoxn  multiply.]  Capable  to  be  multiplied. 

Multipli'ableness.  n.  s.  [from  muUi- 
pliable.]   Capacity  of  being  multiplied. 

Multiplica'ble.  adj.  [h-om  mulliplieo, 
Lat.]  Capable  of  being  arithmetically 
multiplied. 

Multiplica'nd.  v.  s.  [multipUcandus, 
Lat.]  The  number  to  be  multiplied  in 
arithmetick. 

Multi|ilicati{)n  hath  the  multiplicand,  or  number 
to  be  multiplied  ;  the  multiplier,  or  number  ^iven, 
by  which  the  multiplicand  is  to  be  multipliea,  anti 
the  product,  or  number  produced  by  the  other 
two.  Cocker  s  Arithmetick. 

Multiplica'te.  adj.  [from  mxdtiplico, 
Lat.]    Consisting  of  more  than  one. 

In  this  multiplicate  number  of  the  eye,  the  ob- 
ject seen  is  not  multiplied,  and  appears  but  one, 
though  seen  with  two  or  more  eyes. 

Dcrham's  Physico-Th. 

Multiplication,  n.  s.  [multiplicaiion, 
Fr.  multiplicatio,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  act  of  multiplying  or  increasing 
any  number  by  addition  or  production 
of  more  of  the  s;ime  kind. 

Although  they  had  divers  stiles  for  God,  yet 
under  many  appellations  tliey  acknowledged  one 
divinity  ;  rather  conceiving  thereby  the  evidence 
or  acts  of  his  power  in  several  ways  than  a  Hiuiti- 
plication  of  essence,  or  real  distractions  of  unity  in 
any  one.  Brown. 

2.  [In  arithmetick.] 

Multiplication  is  the  increasing  of  any  one  num- 
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Ifet  by  anotlier,  so  often  as  there  are  units  in  that 
number,  by  which  the  one  is  increased. 

Cocker's  Arithmetick. 
A  man  liad  need  be  a  good  arithmetician  to  un- 
derstand this  author's  works  :  liis  description  runs 
on  like  a  multiplication  table.    Addison  on  Medals. 

Multiplica'tor.  n.  s.  [multiplicateur, 
Ft.  from  mulfiplico,  Lat.]  The  number 
by  which  another  number  is  multiplied. 

MuLTiPLi'ciTY.  n.  s.  [multiplicite,  Ft.] 

1.  More  than  one  of  the  same  kind. 

Had  they  discoursed  rightly  but  upon  this  one 
principle,  that  God  was  a  oeing  infinitely  perfect, 
they  could  never  have  asserted  a  multiplicity  of 
gofls  :  for,  can  one  Uod  include  in  him  all  perfec- 
tion, and  another  God  include  in  him  all  perfections 
too  ?  Can  there  be  any  more  than  all  ?  And  if  this 
ail  be  in  one,  can  it  be  also  in  another  ?  South. 

Company,  he  thinks,  lessens  the  shame  of  vice, 
by  sharing  it ;  and  abates  the  torrent  of  a  com- 
mon odium,  by  deriving  it  into  many  channels  ; 
and  therefore  if  he  cannot  wholly  avoid  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  he  hopes  to  distract  it  at  least  by  a 
7nultiplicity  of  the  object.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  State  of  being  many. 

You  equal  Donne  in  the  variety,  multiplicity, 
and  choice  of  thoughts.        Dryden's  Ded.  toJuv. 
MuLTiPLi'cious.  adj.  [multiplex,  Lat.] 
Manifold.    Not  used. 

Amphisbajna  is  not  an  animal  of  one  denomina- 
tion ;  for  that  animal  is  not  one,  but  multiplicious, 
or  many,  which  hath  a  duplicity  or  germination  of 
principal  parts.  Brow7i. 
Mu'ltiplier.  n.  s.  [from  multiply.] 

1.  One  who  multiplies  or  increases  the 
number  of  any  thing. 

Broils  and  quarrels  are  alone  the  great  accumu- 
lators and  multipliers  of  injuries.     Decay  of  Fitly. 

2.  The  multiplicator  in  arithmetick. 

Multiplication  hath  the  multiplicand  and  the 
multiplier,  or  number  given,  by  which  the  multi- 
plicand is  to  be  multiplied.    Cocker's  Arithmetick. 

To  MU'LTIPLY.  v.  a.  [multiplier,  Fr. 
multiplico,  Lat.] 

1.  To  increase  in  number;  to  make  more 
by  generation,  accumulation,  or  addition. 

He  clappeth  his  haiids  amongst  us,  and  multi- 
plieth  his  words  against  God.  Job,  xxxiv.  37. 

He  shall  not  multiply  horses.        Deut.  xvii.  16. 

His  birth  to  our  just  fear  gave  no  small  cause 
But  his  growth  now  to  youth's  full  flower  dis- 
playing 

All  virtue,  grace,  and  wisdom,  to  atchieve 
Things  hisiliest,  cieatest,  multiplies  my  fears.  Milt. 

2.  To  perform  the  process  of  arithmetical 
multiplication. 

From  one  stock  of  seven  hundred  j'ears,  multi- 
plying still  by  twenty,  we  shall  find  the  product 
to  be  one  thousand  three  hundred  forty-seven 
millions  three  hundred  sixty-eipht  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty.  Browns  Vulg.  Em. 

To  Mu'ltiply.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  grow  in  number. 

The  multiplying  brood  of  the  ungodly  shall  not 
tlirive.  \Visd.  iv.  3. 

2.  To  increase  themselves. 
The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 

Do  swarm  upon  him.  Shakesp.  Macbeth, 

We  see  tlie  infinitely  fruitful  and  productive 
power  of  this  way  of  sinning  ;  how  it  can  increase 
and  multiplu  beyond  all  bounds  and  measures  of 
actual  commission.  South's  Sermons. 

MULTi'poTENT.  adj.  [mjiltus  and  poteus, 
Lat.]  Having  manifold  power ;  having 
power  to  do  many  different  things. 

By  Jove  multipotent. 
Thou  should'st  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  meui- 
ber.  Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida  ■ 

Multipre'scence.  n.  s.  [multm  and 
prasentia,  Lat.]  The  power  or  act  of 
being  present  in  more  places  than  one  at 
the  same  time. 
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This  sleeveless  tale  of  transubstantiation  was 
surely  brought  into  the  world,  and  upon  the  stage, 
by  thatotherfable  of  the  multiprescnce  of  Christ's 
body.  Hall. 

MuLTi'scious.  adj.  [multiscius,  Lat.] 
Having  variety  of  knowledge. 

Multisili'quous.  adj.  [multus  and 
siliqua,  Lat.]  The  same  with  ccffnicu- 
late  :  used  of  plants,  whose  seed  is  con- 
tained in  many  distinct  seed-vessels. 

JBailei/. 

MuLTi'soNOUS.  adj.  [multisonus,  Lat.] 
Having  many  sounds.  Diet. 

MU  LTITUDE,  n.  s.  [multitude,  Fr.  mul- 
titudo,  Lat.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  many ;  the  state  of 
being  more  than  one. 

2.  Number  collective  ;  a  sum  of  many  ; 
more  than  one. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  multitude  can  be  actu- 
ally infinite,  or  so  great  that  there  cannot  be  a 
greater.  »  Hale. 

3.  A  great  number,  loosely  and  indefi- 
nitely. 

It  is  a  fault  in  a  multitude  of  preachers,  that  they 
utterly  neglect  method  in  their  harangues.  Watts. 

4.  A  crowd  or  throng ;  the  vulgar. 

He  the  vast  hissing  multitude  admires.  Addison, 
Multitu'dinous.  adj.  [from  multidue.] 

1.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  multitude. 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 

Clean  from  my  hand No,  this  my  hand  will 
rather 

The  multitudinous  sea  incarnardine. 

Making  the  green  one  red.        Shakesp,  Macbeth 

2.  Manifold. 

At  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  that  is  their  poison.  Shakespeare, 

MuLTi'vAGANT,  7  adj.  [multivag;us,Lat.] 
MuLTlVAGOUs.  3      That  wanders  or 

strays  much  abroad.  Diet. 
MuLTi'vious.  adj.  [multus  and  via,  Lat.] 

Having  many  ways  ;  manifold.  Diet 

MULTo'cuLAR.  adj.  [multus  and  oculus, 
Lat.]    Having  more  eyes  than  two. 

Flies  are  multocular,  having  as  many  eyes  as 
there  are  perforations  in  their  corneae.  Derliam. 
Mum,  interject.  [Of  this  word  the  sup- 
posed original  is  mentioned  in  mome  ; 
it  may  be  observed,  that  when  it  is  pro- 
nounced it  leaves  the  lips  closed. 
Mumme,  Dan.  a  mask  ;  whence  tmim- 
mers  and  maskers  are  the  same.  Upton.] 
A  word  dlenoting  prohibition  to  speak, 
or  resolution  not  to  speak;  silence;  hush. 

But  to  his  speech  he  aunswered  nowliit, 
But  stood  still  mute,  as  if  he  had  beeue  dum, 

Ne  signe  of  sence  did  shew,  ne  common  wit. 
As  one  with  griefe  and  anguishe  ove-cum. 
And  unto  every  thing  did  aunswere  mum.  Spenser, 

Mum  then,  and  no  more  proceed.  Shakesp. 

Well  said,  master  mum.'  and  gaze  your  fill. 

Shakesp. 

The  citizens  are  mum,  say  not  a  word.  Shakesp. 
Intrust  it  uniier  solemn  vows 
Of  innm,  and  silence,  and  the  rose.  Hudibras. 

Mum.  n,  s.  [mumme,  Germ.]  Ale  brewed 
with  wheat. 

In  Shenibank,  upon  the  river  Elbe,  is  a  store- 
house for  the  wheat  of  which  mum  is  made  at 
Brunswick.  Mortimer. 

Sedulous  and  stout' 
With  bowls  of  fat'ning  mum.  Philips, 

The  clam'rous  crowd  is  hush'd  with  mugs  of 


mum. 

Till  all  tun'd  equal  send  a  general  hum. 


Pope. 
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To  Mu'mble.  v.  n.  [mompelen,  ] 
mutio,  Lat.] 

1.  To  speak  inwardly;  to  grvimble 
mutter  ;  to  speak  with  imperfect  sc 
or  articulation. 

As  one  then  in  a  dream,  whose  drier  brain 
Is  tossed  with  troubled  sights,  and  fancies  w 
He  mumbled  soft,  but  would  not  all  his  si 
break.  Sp 
'    Peace,  you  mumbling  fool ; 
Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip  s  bowl.  Sh 

A  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double. 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself. 

2,  To  chew ;  to  bite  softly ;  to  eat 
the  lips  close. 

The  man,  who  laugh'd  but  once  to  see  an 
Mumbling  to  make  tne  gross-grain'd  thistles 
Might  laugh  again  to  see  a  jury  chaw 
The  prickles  of  unpalateable  law.  T)i 

To  Mu'mble.  v.  a. 

1.  To  utter  with  a  low  inarticulate  vc 

Some  carrytale,  some  pleaseman,  some  si: 
zany. 

Some  nmmhle-nev/s  ;  told  our  intents  before 

Shake! 

Here  stood  he  in  the  dark. 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms  ;  conj'ring  the 
To  stand 's  auspicious  mistress.  Sh 
He  with  mumbled  pray'rs  attones  the  deit'l 
Dryden's  Jh 

2.  To  mouth  gently. 

Spaniels  civilly  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite.' 

3.  To  slubber  over ;  to  suppress ;  to 
imperfectly. 

The  raising  of  my  rabble  is  an  exploit  of  i 
quence  ;  and  not  to  be  mumbled  up  in  silci 
all  her  pertness.  D 

Mu'mbler.  n.  s.  [from  mumble.] 

that  speaks  inarticulately  ;  a  mutte, 
Mu'mblingly.   adv.  [from  mttmbl^ 

With  inarticulate  utterance. 
To  MuMM.  V.  a.  [mumme,  Dan.]  To  nl 

to  frolick  in  disguise. 

The  thriftless  games 

With  mumming  and  with  masking  all  arouul 

Mu'mmer.  n.  s.  [mumme,  Dan.l 
masker ;  one  who  performs  frolicksl 
personated  dress. 

If  you  chance  to  be  pinch'd  with  the  cll 
you  make  faces  like  mummers.        Shakesp.  I 

Jugglers  and  dancers,  anticks,  muimnerst 

1  began  to  smoke  that  they  were  a  pari 
mummers.  Atf 
Peel'd,  patch'd,  and  pyebaUi,  linscy- 
hrothers ; 

Grave  nnimnio-s !  Pojie'sl 
Mu'mmery.  n.  s.  [momerie,  Fr.]  M 
ing  ;  frolicks  in  masks  ;  foolery, 
is  sometimes  written  mommery. 

Here  mirth's  but  mummery. 
And  sorrows  only  real  be,        \  Wi 
This  open  day-light  dolh  not  shew  the  nial 
and  mummeries,  and  Iriumphs  of  the  world! 
so  stately  as  candle-light.  Bacmi's  Natl 

\  our  fathers 
Disdain'd  the  irhimmery  of  foreign  strollers.! 

Mu'mmy.  n.  s,  [mumie,  Fr.  mumia,\ 
derived  by  Salmasius  from  amomufm 
JBochart  from  the  Arabick.] 

1 .  A  dead  body  pi-eserved  by  the  Egyj] 
art  of  embalming. 

We  have  two  substances  for  medicinal  uil 
der  the  name  of  nuimmy :  one  is  the  driedf 
of  human  bodies  embaln'ied  with  myrrh  ands 
the  other  is  the  liquor  running  from  such 
fnies  when  newly  prepared,  or  when  aft'ectel 
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eat  heat,  or  hy  damps  ;  this  is  sometimes  of  a 
|uid,  sometimes  of  a  solid  form,  as  it  is  preserved 

vials,  or  suffered  to  dry  :  the  first  kind  is 
ouglit  in  larfie  pieces,  of  a  friable  texture,  light 
d  spungy,  of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  and  often 
ick  ana  clammy  on  the  surface  ;  it  is  of  a  strong 
it  not  agreeable  smell :  the  second,  in  its  liquid 
ite,  is  a  thick,  opake,  and  viscous  fluid,  of  a 
ickish  and  a  strong,  but  not  disaf.'reeable  smell  : 
its  indurated  state  it  is  a  dry,  solid  substance, 
a  fine  shining  black  colour  and  close  texture, 
iily  broken,  and  of  a  good  smell  :  this  sort  is  ex- 
mely  dear,  and  the  first  sort  so  cheap,  that  we 
■  not  to  imagine  it  to  be  the  ancient  Egyptian 
,mmy.  What  our  druggists  are  supplied  with  is 
;  flesh  of  any  bodies  the  Jews  can  get,  who  fill 
!m  with  the  common  bitumen  so  plentiful  in 
It  part  of  the  world,  and  adding  aloes,  and  some 
ler  cheap  ingredients,  send  them  to  be  baked  in 

oven  till  the  juices  are  exhaled,  and  the  em- 
Imiug  matter  has  penetrated.  Hill's  Mat.  Med. 
The  silk 

it  dy'd  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
nserv'd  of  maidens'  hearts.      Skakesp.  Othello. 
[t  is  strange  how  long  carcases  have  continued 
;orrupt,  as  appeareth  in  the  mummies  of  Egypt, 
nng  lasted  some  of  them  three  thousand  years. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
iav'd  by  spice,  like  mummies,  many  a  year, 
i  bodies  of  philosophy  appear.  Vuiiciad. 
Mummy  is  used  among  gardeners  for  a 
rt  of  wax  used  in  the  planting  and 
afting  of  trees.  Chambers. 
^0  heat  to  a  mummy.  To  beat  soundly. 

Ainsworth. 
^luMP.  V.  a.  [mompelen,  Dut.] 
ro  nibble ;  to  bite  quick ;  to  chew 
;th  a  continued  motion. 

Let  him  not  pry  nor  listen, 
r  frisk  about  the  house 
It  a  tame  mumping  squirrel  with  a  bell  on. 

Otway. 

Po  talk  low  and  quick. 

,In  caut  language.]    To  go  a  begging. 

Ainsworth. 

MPER.  n.  s.  [In  cant  language.]  A 
gar. 

iips.  n  s.  [mompelen,  Dut.]  Sullen- 
ss ;  silent  anger.  Skinner. 
tps.  n.  s.  The  sJ^uinancy.  Ainsw. 
lUNCH.  V.  a.  [manger,  Fr.]  To 
ew  by  great  raouthfuls.  This  is  like- 
se  written  to  mounch.  See  MouNCH. 
ay,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir'st  to  eat  ? 
ruly,  a  peck  of  provender  ;  [  could  munch  you 
d  dry  oals.         Sliakesp.  Mids.  Niglit's  Dream. 

luNCH.  11.  n.  To  chew  eagerly  by 
at  mouthfuls. 

is  the  son  of  a  mare  tlial's  btijken  loose,  and 
xhing  upon  the  melons.    Dryden's  Don  Sebust. 

'fCHER.  n.  s.  [from  7nunch.]  One 
t  munches. 
D.  n.  s. 

nnd  is  peace,  from  wliich  our  lawyers  call  a 
ich  of  the  pence ,munbbrech :  so  Eadmuiid  is 
py  peace  ;  7?2lh(.'lniund,  noble  peace  ;  JEl- 
id,  all  peace  ;  with  which  tlie.^c  are  much  of 
same  import :  Irenaus,  Hesychius,  Lenis,  Pa- 
is, Sedatus,  Tranquillus,  &c.  Gibsons  Camden. 

da'ne  adj.  [mundaniis,  Lat.]  Be- 
ging  to  the  world. 

he  platonical  hypothesis  of  s.mnndanc  soul  will 
■ve  us.  GlanviUe's  Scepsis. 

he  atoms  which  now  constitute  lieaven  and 
h,  being  once  separate  in  the  mundane  space, 
d  never  without  God,  by  their  mechanical 
:_tions,  have  convened  into  this  ])resent  frame 
lings.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

da'tion.  n.  s.  [mundus,  Lat.]  The 
of  cleansing. 
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Munda'tory.  adj.  [from  mundus,  Lat,] 

Having  the  power  to  cleanse. 
Mu'ndick.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  marcasite  or 

semimetal  found  in  tin  mines. 

When  any  metals  are  in  considerable  quantity, 
these  bodies  lose  the  name  of  niarcasites,  and  are 
called  ores  :  in  Cornwall  and  the  West  they  call 
them  mundick.  Woodward. 

Besides  stones,  all  the  sorts  of  mundick  are  na- 
turally figured.  Grew's  Cosmol. 

Mundifica'tion.  n.  s.  [mundus  and 
facio,  Lat.]  Cleansing  any  body,  as 
from  dross,  or  matter  of  inferior  account 
to  what  is  to  be  cleansed.  Quincy. 

Mundi'ficative.  adj.  [mundus  and 
facio,  Lat.]  Cleansing;  having  the 
power  to  cleanse. 

Gall  is  very  mundificative,  and  was  a  proper 
medicine  to  clear  the  eyes  of  Tobit.  Brown. 

We  incarned  with  an  addition  to  the  fore-men- 
tioned mundificative.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

To  MUNDIFY.  v.  a.  [mundus  and  facio, 
Lat.]    To  cleanse ;  to  make  clean. 

Simple  wounds,  such  as  are  mundijied  and  kept 
clean,  do  not  need  any  other  hand  but  that  of 
nature.  Brown. 

The  ingredients  actuate  the  spirits,  absorb  the 
intestinal  superfluities,  and  mundij'y  the  blood. 

Harvey. 

Munbi'vagant.  adj.  [mundivagus,  Lat.] 
Wandering  through  the  world.  Diet. 

Mundu'ngus.  71.  s.  Stinking  tobacco. 
A  cant  word. 
Exhale  mnndungvs  ill  perfuming  scent.  Philips. 

Mu'nerary.  adj.  [from  munus,  Lat.j 
Having  the  nature  of  a  gift. 

Mu'ngrel.  n.  s.  [frequently  written 
mongrel.  See  Mongrel.]  Anything 
generated  between  different  kinds ;  any 
thing  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  dif- 
ferent causes  or  parents. 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  mungrel  grim. 
Hound  or  spiiniel,  brache  or  hym. 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle  tail.  Shahesp, 

Mu'ngrel.  adj.  Generated  between  dif- 
ferent natures  ;  base-born  ;  degenerate. 

Thou  art  the  composition  of  a  knave,  beggar, 
coward,  pander,  and  the  son  and  heir  of  amungrel 
bitch.  Shakesp. 

My  people  are  grown  half  wild,  they  would  not 
precipitate  themselves  else  into  such  a  mixt  mun- 
grel war.  Howel. 

Mungrel  curs  bawl,  snarl  and  snap.where  the  fox 
flies  before  them,  and  clap  their  tails  between  the 
legs  when  an  adversary  makes  head  against  them. 

L'Estrange. 

A  foreign  son  is  sought  and  a  mix'd  mungrel 
brood.  Dryden. 

Muni'cipal.  adj.  [municipal,  Fr,  muni- 
cipalis,  municipium,  Lat.]  Belonging 
to  a  corporation. 

A  counsellor,  bred  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
municipal  and  statute  laws,  may  honestly  inform  a 
just  prince  how  far  his  prerogative  extends. 

Dryden. 

Muni'ficence.  n.  s.  [munificence,  Fr. 
munificentia,  Lat.] 

1.  Liberality  ;  the  act  of  giving. 

A  state  of  poverty  obscures  all  the  virtues  of 
liberality  and  munijicence.        Addison's  Spectator: 

2.  In  Spenser  it  is  used,  as  it  seems,  for 
fortification  or  strength,  from  munitiones 
facere. 

Their  importune  sway 
This  land  invaded  wit!i  like  violence. 
Until  that  Locrine  for  his  realms  defence. 
Did  head  against  them  make,  and  strong  mu- 
nificence. Spenser,  | 
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MUNI  FICENT,  adj.  [munificus,  Lat.] 
Liberal ;  generous. 

Is  he  not  our  most  munificent  benefactor,  our 
wisest  counsellor,  and  most  potent  protector? 

Atterhar\i. 

Muni'ficently.  adv.  [from  munificent.'] 
Liberally ;  generously. 

Mu'niment.  n.  s.  [munimentum,  Lat.] 
J .  Fortification  ;  strong  hold. 

2.  Support ;  defence. 

The  arm  our  soldier. 
Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter; 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabrick.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus, 

3.  Record ;  writing  upon  which  claims 
and  rights  are  founded. 

To  Muni'te.  v.  a.  [munio,  Lat.]  To  for- 
tify ;  to  strengthen.    A  word  not  in  use. 

Heat  doth  atteiniate,  and  the  more  gross  and 
tangible  parts  contract,  both  to  avoid  vacuum,  and 
to  muniie  themselves  against  the  force  of  the  fire. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
IMen,  in  the  procuring  or  muniting  of  religious 
unity,  must  not  dissolve  the  laws  ot  charity  and 
human  society.  Bacotl. 

Muni  tion,  n.  s.  [munition,  Fr.  munitio, 
Lat.] 

\.  Fortification  ;  strong  hold. 

Victors  under-pin  their  acquests  jure  belli,  that 
they  n]ight  not  be  lost  by  the  continuation  of 
external  forces  of  standing  armies,  castles,  garri- 
sons, munitiom.  Hale. 

2.  Ammunition  ;  materials  for  war. 

What  penny  hath  Rome  borne. 
What  men  provided,  wiiat  munition  sent. 
To  underprop  this  action?      Shakesp.  King  John, 

The  knig  of  Tripolie  in  every  hold 
Shut  up  his  men,  munition,  and  his  treasure. 

Fairfax. 

It  is  a  city,  strong  and  well  stored  with  munition. 

Sandys. 

Mu'nnion.  n.  s. 

The  upright  posts,  that  divide  the  several  lights 
in  a  window  frame,  are  called  muiuiions.  Moion, 

Mu'rage.  71.  s.  [from  mm?is,  Lat.]  Money 
paid  to  keep  walls  in  repair. 

Mu'ral.  adj.  [muralis,mu7-us,L,c\t.'\  Per- 
taining to  a  wall. 

And  repair'd 
Her  mural  breach,  returni]:i;  whence  it  rowl'd. 

Milton. 

In  the  nectarine  and  the  like  delicate  mural 
fruit,  the  later  your  pruning,  the  better. 

Evelyns  Kalendar. 

A  soldier  would  venture  his  life  for  a  mural 
crown.  Addison. 

MU'RDER.  n.  s.  [mofi^op,  mo)-i<5efi.  Sax. 
murdf'um,  law  Latin  :  the  etymology 
requires  that  it  should  be  written,  as  it 
anciently  often  Avas,  murf/ier ;  but  of 
late  the  word  itself  has  commonly,  and 
its  derivatives  universally,  been  Avritten 
with  d.]  The  act  of  killing  a  man  un- 
lawfully ;  the  act  of  killing  criminally. 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  th' olden  time, 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  general  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  perform'd 
Too  terrible  for  th'  ear.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Slaughter  grows  murder  when  it  goes  too  far. 
And  makes  a  massacre  what  was  a  war.  Dryden. 

The  killing  of  their  children  had,  in  the  account 
of  God,  the  guilt  u{  murder,  as  the  offering  them 
to  idols  had  the  guilt  of  idolatry.  Lbcke. 

To  Murder,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1    To  kill  a  man  unlawfully. 

If  he  dies,  I  murder  him,  not  they.  Dryden. 
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2.  To  destroy  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

Caii'sl  thou  quake  and  change  thy  colour, 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word, 
And  tlien  apain  begin,  and  stop  again  ?  Shakesp. 

Let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  to  the  fiery  sun  ; 
Murd'ring  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight         Shakespeare's  Coriol. 
Mu'rder.  interj.    An  outcry  when  life 
is  in  danger. 
Kill  men  i'  th'  dark  !  where  be  these  bloody 
thieves  ? 

Ho,  murder!  murder!  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Murderer,  w.  s.  [from  murder.]  One 
who  has  shed  human  blood  unlaw- 
fully ;  one  who  has  killed  a  man  cri- 
minally. 

'i  hou  dost  kill  me  with  thy  falsehood,  and  it 
grieves  me  not  to  die  ;  but  it  grieves  me  that  thou 
art  the  murderer.  Sidttey. 
I  am  his  host, 

ho  should  against  his  murderer  snut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.  Shakesp.  Macbeth, 

Thou  tell'st  me  there  is  murder  iii  mine  eyes ; 
'Tis  prett3'  sure. 

That  eyes,  that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  thii.^s, 
W  h(i  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, 
Should  be  cali'd  tyrants, butchers,  murderers. Shuk. 

The  very  horrour  of  the  fact  had  stupified  all 
curiosity,  and  so  dispersed  the  multitude,  that 
even  the  murderer  himself  might  have  escaped. 

Wotton 

Like  some  rich  or  mightj'  murderer. 
Too  great  for  prison,  which  he  breaks  with  gold, 

Wno  fresher  for  new  mischiefs  does  appear, 
And  dares  the  world  to  tax  him  with  the  old. Dry. 

This  stranger  having  had  a  brother  killed  by  the 
conspirator,  and  having  sought  in  vain  for  an  op- 
portunity of  revenge,  chanced  to  meet  the  mur- 
derer in  the  temple.  Addison. 

With  equal  terrors,  not  with  equal  guilt. 
The  murderer  dreams  of  all  the  blood  he  spilt. 

Swift. 

Mu'rderess.  n.  s.  [fi-om  mm-der.]  A 
woman  that  commits  murder. 

When  by  thy  scorn,  O  murd'ress  !  I  am  dead. 
Then  shall  my  ^host  come  to  thy  bed. 
And  thee  feign  d  vestal  in  worse  arms  shall  see. 

Donne. 

Diana's  vengeance  on  the  victor  shown, 
The  murd'ress  mother,  and  consuming  son.  Dryd. 
Art  thou  the  murd'ress  then  of  wretched  Laius  ? 

Dryden. 

Mu'rderment.  n.  s.  [from  murder.'] 
The  act  of  killing  unlawfully.  Not  in 
use. 

To  her  came  message  of  the  murderment.  Fairf. 
Mu'rderous.     adj.     [from  murder.] 
Bloody  ;  guilty  of  murder  ;  addicted  to 
blood. 

Upon  thy  eye-balls  murd'rous  tyranny 
.Sits  In  grim  majesty  to  fright  the  world.  Shakesp. 

Oh,  mnrd'rous  coxcomb!  what  should  such  a  fool 
Do  with  so  good  a  wife  ?  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Enfurc'd  to  fly 
Thence  into  Eijypt,  till  the  murd'rous  king 
Were  dead,  who  sought  his  life  ;  and  missing,  fili'd 
With  infant  blood  the  streets  of  Bethlehem. 

Milton. 

If  she  has  deform'd  this  earthly  life 
With  murd'rous  rapine  and  seditious  strife  ; 
In  everlasting  darkness  must  she  lie.  Prior. 

Mure.  n.  s.  [mur,  Fr.  murus,' L.a.t.]  A 
wall.    Not  in  use. 

The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  should  confine  it  in. 
So,  thin,  that  life  looks  through  and  will  break  out. 

Shakesp. 

To  Mure.  v.  a.  \murer,  Fr.  from  murus, 

Lat.]    To  inclose  in  walls. 
All  the  gates  of  the  city  were  mured  up,  except 

such  as  were  reserved  to  sally  out  at.  Knolles. 
Mu'renger.   n.  s.  [murus,  Lat.]  An 

overseer  of  a  wall.  Ainsiiwrth, 
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Muria'tick.  adj.  Partaking  of  the  taste 
or  nature  of  brine,  from  muria,  brine  or 
pickle.  Quincy. 

If  the  scurvy  be  entirely  muriatick,  proceeding 
from  a  diet  of  "salt  flesh  or  fish,  antiscorbutick  ve- 
getables may  be  given  with  success,  but  tempered 
with  acids.  Arbuthnot. 
Murk.  71.  s.  [morck,  Dan.  dark.]  Dark- 
ness ;  want  of  light. 

Ere  twice  in  murk,  and  occidental  damp, 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp. 

Shakesp. 

Murk.  n.  s.  Husks  of  fruit.  Ainsw. 
Mu'rky.  adj.   [morck,   Dan.]     Dark  ; 
cloudy :  wanting  light. 

The  murkiest  den, 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong'st  sugges- 
tion 

Shall  never  melt  mine  honour  into  lust.  Shakesp. 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  up-turn'd 
His  nostrils  wide  into  the  murky  air. 

Sagacious  of  his  quarry.  Mition's  Paradise  Lost. 
A  murky  storm  deep  luw'ring  o'er  our  heads 
Hung  imminent,  that  with  impervious  gloom 
Oppos'd  itself  to  Cynthia's  silver  ray.  Addison, 
MURMUR,  n.  s.  [murmur,  Lat.  mur- 
mure,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  low  shrill  voice. 
I'lame  as  it  moveth  within  itself,  or  is  blown  by 

a  bellows,  giveth  ^murmur  or  interior  sound. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
When-the  wing'd  colonies  first  tempt  the  sky. 
Or  setting,  seize  the  sweets  the  blossomj  yield, 
Then  a  low  murmur  runs  along  the  field.  Pupe. 

Black  Melancholy  sits, 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.  Pope. 

2.  A  complaint  half  suppressed;  a  com- 
plaint not  openly  uttered. 

Some  discontents  there  are ;  some  idle mtirmurs; 
—How  idle  murmurs ! 

.—The  doors  are  all  shut  up  ;  the  wealthier  sort. 
With  arms  across,  and  hats  upon  their  eyes. 
Walk  to  and  fro  before  their  silent  shops.  Dryden. 

To  Mu  rmur,  v.  n.  [murmuro,  Lat.  mur- 
murer,  Fi'.] 

1.  To  give  a  low  shrill  sound. 

The  murmuring  surge, 
That  onth'  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Can  scarce  be  heard  so  high.      Shakesp.  K.  Lear, 

Amid  an  isle  around  whose  rocky  shore 
The  forests  murmur,  and  the  surges  roar, 
A  goddess  guards  in  her  enchanted  dome.  Pope. 

The  busy  bees  with  a  soft  murm'ring  strain, 
Invite  to  gentle  sleep  the  lab'ring  swain.  Dryden. 

2.  To  grumble  ;  to  utter  secret  and  sullen 
discontent :  with  at  before  things,  and 
against  before  persons. 

The  good  we  have  enjoy'd  from  heav'n'a  free 
will ; 

And  shall  we  murmur  to  endure  the  ill  ?  Dryden. 

DInrmur  notat  your  sickness,  for  thereby  you 
will  sin  against  God's  providence.  Uuike. 

The  good  consequences  of  this  scheme,  which 
will  execute  itself  without  murmuring  against  the 
government,  are  very  visible.  Swift. 

Mu'rmurer.  n.  s.  \^\'ora  murmur.]  One 
who  repines ;  one  who  complains  sul- 
lenly ;  a  grumbler ;  a  repiner  ;  a  com- 
plainer. 

Heav'n's  peace  with  him  ! 
That's  christian  care  enough ;  for  living  murmurers 
There's  places  of  rebuke.         Shak.  Henry  Vill. 

The  miirmurer  is  turn'd  off  to  the  company  of 
those  doleful  creatures,  which  were  to  inhabit  tlie 
ruins  of  Babylon.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Siill  might  the  discontented  mHrmiirer  cry. 
Ah,  hapless  fate  of  man  !  Ah  wretch,  doora'd  once 
to  die  !  Blackmore  on  the  Creation. 

MURNIVAL.  n.  s.  [mornesle,  Fr.  from 
morner,  to  stun.]    Four  cards  of  a  sort. 

Skinner  and  Ainspjorfh, 
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Mu'rrain.  n.  s,  [The  etymology  of  th; 
word  is  not  clear ;  mur  is  an  old  wor 
for  a  catarrh,  which  might  well  answf 
to  the  glanders ;  muriana,  low  La 
Skinner  derives  it  from  mori  to  die 
The  plague  in  cattle. 
Away  ragg'd  rams,  care  I  what  murrain  ki 

Sidm 

Some  trials  would  be  made  of  mixtures  of  wai 
in  ponds  for  cattle,  to  make  them  more  milch, 
fatten,  or  to  keep  them  from  murrain.  Baci 

A  hallowed  baud 
Could  tell  what  murrains,  in  what  months  begu 

MuRRE.  M.S.  A  kind  of  bird. 

Among  the  first  sort  we  reckon  coots,  meaw 
murres,  creysers  and  curlews.  Car< 

Mu'rrey.  adj.  [moree,  Fr.  morello.  It 
from  mora,  a  moor.]    Darkly  red. 

Leaves  of  some  trees  turn  a  little  mun-ey  or  n 
dish.  Bac 
They  employ  it  in  certain  proportions,  to  tii 
their  glass  both  with  red  colour,  or  with  a  purpl 
or  murrey.  Bo 
Painted  glass  of  a  sanguine  red,  will  not  asci 
in  powder  above  a  murrey.    Brown's  Vulg.  Err\ 
Cornelius  jumps  out,  a  stocking  upon  his  he! 
and  a  waistcoat  of  miirrei/-coloured  sattinupon 
body.  Arhuth, 

Mu'rrion.  n.  s.  [often  written  morl 
See  Morion.  Junius  derives  it  fn 
murus,  a  wall.]  A  helmet ;  a  casqi 
armour  for  the  head. 

Their  beef  they  often  in  their  murrions  stew 
And  in  their  basket-hilts  their  bev'rage  brew' 

K 

MuRTH  of  Corn.  n.  s.  Plenty  of  grain 

Ainswor 

Mu'scadel,  7  adj,  [muscat,  muscat 
Mu'sc ADIN  E,  j  Fr.  moscatello,  Ital.  eit 
from  tlie  fragrance  resembling  the  n 
meg,  nux  moscata,  or  from  musca 
fly  ;  flies  being  eager  of  those  grap 
A  kind  of  sweet  grape,  sweet  wine,  -4 
sweet  pear. 

He  cyiafft  off  the  mvscadel, 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face. 

Shal 

MU'SCLE.  n.  s.  [muscle,  Fr.  muscu 
Lat.  muj-cula,  Sax.] 

3 '.  Muscle  is  a  bundle  of  thin  and  parr 
plates  of  fleshy  threads  or  fibres,  inclc 
by  one  common  membrane :  all 
fibres  of  the  same  plate  are  paralle] 
one  another,  and  tied  together  at 
tremely  little  distances,  by  short 
transverse  fibres :  the  fleshy  fibres 
composed  of  other  smaller  fibres, 
closed  likewise  by  a  common  rnembrf 
each  lesser  fibre  consists  of  very  srii 
vesicles  or  bladders,  into  which  we  s 
pose  the  veins,  arteries,  and  nervev 
open,  for  every  muscle  receives  branc' 
of  all  those  vessels,  which  must  be  1 
tributed  to  every  fibre  ;  the  two  end;| 
each  muscle  or  the  extremities  of 
fibres  are,  in  the  limbs  of  animals,  : 
tened  to  two  bones,  the  one  moveal 
the  other  fixed  ;   and  therefore,  wl 
the  muscles  contract,  they  draw 
moveable  bone  according  to  the  dii 
tion  of  their  fibres.  Q«i» 
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The  instruments  of  motion  are  the  muscles,  th^ 
fibres  whereof,  contracting  themselves,  move  the 
several  parts  of  tlie  body.  Locke 
.  A  bivalve  shell-fish. 

Of  shell-fish,  there  are  wrinklers,  limpers 
cockles,  and  muscles.  Canto's  Survey  of  Caniii:all. 

It  is  the  observation  of  Aristotle,  that  oysters 
and  muscles  grow  fuller  in  the  waxing  of  the  moon, 

HakeiL'ilL 

Two  pair  of  small  muscle  shells  was  found  in  b 
limestone  quarrj.  Woodward  on  Fossils. 

lusco'siTY.  n.s.  [muscostis,  Lat.]  Mossi- 
ness. 

lu'scULAR.  adj.  [from  musculus,  Lat.] 
Relating  to  muscles  ;  performed  by 
muscles. 

By  the  muscular  motion,  and  perpetual  flux  of 
the  liquids,  a  great  part  of  the  liquids  are  thrown 
out  of  the  body.  Arbuthnot. 

[uscula'rity.  n.  s.  [from  muscular.'] 
The  state  of  having  muscles. 

The  guts  of  a  sturgeon,  taken  out  and  cut  to 
pieces,  will  still  move,  whicli  may  depend  upon 
their  great  thickness  and  muscularity.  Crew. 

[u'scuLOUs.  adj.  [nuisculewtc,  Fr.  mus- 
cuhsiis,  Lat.]. 

Full  of  muscles  ;  brawny. 

Pertaining  to  a  muscle. 

The  uvea  has  a  inusculous  power,  andean  dilate 
and  contract  that  round  hole,  called  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  for  the  better  moderating  the  transmission 
of  Ught.  More. 
iusE.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

Deep  thought ;  close  attention  ;  ab- 
sence of  mind  ;  brown  study. 

The  tidings  strange  did  him  abashed  make. 
That  still  he  sat  long  time  astonished 
As  in  great  Tniise,  ne  word  to  creature  spake. 

Fairy  Queen. 

He  was  fiU'd 
With  admiration  and  deep  muse,  to  hear 
Of  things  so  high  and  strange.  Milton. 
The  power  of  poetry. 
Begin,  my  muse.  Cowley. 
The  muse-inspired  train 
Triumph,  and  raise   their  drooping  heads  again. 

IVuller. 

Lodona's  fate,  in  long  oblivion  cast, 
'he  muse  shall  sing,  and  what  she  sings  shall  last. 

Pope. 

MUSE.  V.  n.  [muser,  Fr.  mupstn, 
Out.  musao,  Lat.] 

To  ponder ;  to  think  close ;  to  study 
n  silence. 

If  he  spake  courteousljf,  he  angled  the  people's 
earts  ;  if  he  were  silent,  he  mused  upon  some 
angerous  plot.  '  Sidney. 

St.  Augustine,  speaking  of  devout  men,  notetii, 
ow  they  daily  frequented  the  churcli,  how  atten- 
ive  ear  they  give  unto  the  chapters  read,  how 
areful  they  were  to  remember  the  same,  and  to 
mse  thereupon  by  themselves.  Hooker. 

Csesar's  father  oft, 
Vhen  he  hath  mus'd  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
iestow'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place, 
LS  it  rain'd  kisses.  Shahesp. 

My  mouth  shall  speak  of  wisdom  ;  and  my  heart 
mse  of  understanding.  Psalm  xlix.  3. 

Her  face  upon  a  sudden  glittered,  so  that  Iwas 
fraid  of  her,  and  mused  what  it  might  be. 

2  EHiras,  x.  25. 

All  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John,  whetlier 
le  were  the  Christ  or  not.  Luke,  iii.  15. 

On  these  he  mus'd  within  his  thoughtful  mind. 

Dryden. 

We  muse  so  much  on  the  one,  that  we  are  apt 
0  overlook  and  forget  the  other.  Atterbury's  Serm. 

Man  superiour  walks 
vmid  the_  glad  creation,  musing  praise, 
Vud  looking  lively  gratitude.     Thomson's  Spring 

To  be  absent  of  mind  ;  to  be  attentive 
:o  something  not  present;  to  be  in  a 
ijvown  study. 

Vol.  IL 
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Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy 
cheeks ; 

And  given  my  treasures  and  my  rights  of  thee, 
To  thick-ey'd  musing  and  curs'd  melancholy. 

Shakes]) 

You  suddenly  arose  and  walk'd  about, 
Musi?ig  and  sighing  with  your  arms  across.  Shak. 

The  sad  king 
Feels  sudden  terror  and  cold  shivering. 
Lists  not  to  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound. Banie/. 
3.  To  wonder ;  to  be  amazed. 

Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed  ; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will.  Shakesp. 

Do  not  muse  at  me, 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity.         Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
Mu'sEFUL.    adj.    [from    muse.]  Deep 
thinking ;  silently  thoughtful. 

Full  of  museful  mopings,  which  presage 
The  loss  of  reason,  and  conclude  in  rage.  Dryd. 
Mu'sER.    n.  s.    [from  muse.]    One  who 

muses ;  one  apt  to  be  absent  of  mind. 
Mu'sET.   n.  s.    [in  hunting.]   The  place 
through  which  the  hare  goes  to  relief. 

Bailey. 

Muse'um.  n.  s.  Ifi.iicn'io)).]    A  repository 

of  learned  curiosities. 
Mu'sHROOM.  n.s.  [inuscheron,¥v.] 

1.  Mushrooms  are  by  curious  naturalists 
esteemed  perfect  plants,  though  their 
flowers  and  seeds  have  not  as  yet  been 
discovered  :  the  true  champignon  or 
mushroom  appears  at  first  of  a  roundish 
form  like  a  button,  the  upper  part  of 
which,  as  also  the  stalk,  is  very  white,  but 
being  opened,  the  under  part  is  of  a 
livid  flesh  colour,  but  the  fleshy  part, 
when  broken,  is  very  white ;  when  they 
are  suffered  to  I'emain  undisturbed,  they 
will  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  explicate 
themselves  almost  to  a  flatness,  and  the 
red  pai't  underneath  v.ill  change  to  a 
dark  colour ;  in  order  to  cultivate  theiTi, 
open  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  the 
7)liishrooms,  where  you  will  find  the 
earth  very  often  full  of  small  white 
knobs,  which  are  the  offsets  or  young 
mushrooms ;  these  should  be  carefully 
gathered,  preserving  them  in  lumps 
\- ith  the  earth  about  them,  and  planted 
in  hotbeds.  Miller. 

2.  An  upstart;  a  wretch  risen  from  a 
dunghill. 

Mushrooms  come  up  in  a  night,  and  j'et  they 
are  unsown  ;  and  therefore  such  as  are  upstarts  in 
state,  they  qall  in  reproacli  mushrooms. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Tully,  the  humble  mushroom  scarcely  known, 
The  lowly  native  of  a  country  town.  Dryden. 

Mu'sHROoMSTONE.  n.  s.  [tnusjiroom  and 
stone.]    A  kind  of  fossil. 

Fifteen  mushrooimtones  of  the  same  shape. 

]Voodward. 

MU'SICK.  n.s.  [iJLua-tKn ;  musique,  Fr.] 

1.  The  science  of  harmonical  sounds. 
The  man  tliat  hath  no  7misick  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons.         Shakesp.  Merch.  of  Venice. 

Now  look  into  the  musicAr-master's  gains. 
Where  noble  youth  at  vast  expence  is  taught. 
But  eloquence  not  valu'd  at  a  groat.  Dryden. 

2.  Instrumental  or  vocal  hai'mony. 

When  she  spake. 
Sweet  words,  like  dropping  honey,  she  did  shed  ; 
And  'twixt  the  pearls  and  rubies  softly  brake 
A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  musick  seem'd  to 
make.  Fairy  Queeti. 
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Such  musick 
Before  was  never  made, 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung.  Milton. 

By  musick  minds  an  equal  temper  know. 
Nor  swell  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low  ; 

Warriours  she  hres  with  animated  sounds. 
Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover's  wounds.  Pope. 
We  have  dancing-masters  and  mus/cfc-masters. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 
.3.,  Entertainments  of  instrumental  har- 
mony. 

What  musick,  and  dancing  and  diversions,  and 
songs,  are  to  many  in  the"  world,  that  prayers 
and  devotions,  and  Psalms  are  to  you.  Law. 

Mu  sical,  adj.  [musical,  Fr.  from  mu- 
sick.] 

1.  Harmonious;  melodious;  sweet  sound- 
ing. 

The  merry  birds 
Chanted  above  their  chearful  harmony, 

And  made  amongst  themselves  a  sweet  consort. 
That  quicken'd  the  dull  spirit  with  musical  com- 

Fairy  Queen. 
Sweet  bird  that  shun'st  the  noise  of  folly. 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ; 
Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  wood  among, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  even  song.  Milton. 

Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  his  author's  sense, 
in  poetical  expressions  and  in  musical  numbers. 

Dryden. 

2,  Belonging  to  musick. 

Several  mus/co/ instruments  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
hands  of  Apollo's  muses,  which  might  give  great 
light  to  the  dispute  between  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern musick.  Addison. 
Mu'siCALLY.  adv.  [from  musical]  Har- 
moniously ;  with  sweet  sound. 

Valentine,  musically  coy, 
Shun'd  Phaedra's  arms.  Addison. 

Mu'siCALNESs,  n.  s.  [from  musical.] 
Harmony. 

Musi'ciAN.  ti.s.  [musicus,  Lat.  tnusicten, 
Fr.]  One  skilled  in  harmony ;  one  who 
performs  upon  instruments  of  musick. 

Though  the  musicians  that  should  play  to  you. 
Stand  in  the  air  a  thousand  leagues  from  hence  ; 
Yet  strait  they  sliall  be  here.     Shakes]).  Hen.  IV . 

The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
VVhen  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren.  Shakesp, 

A  painter  may  make  a  better  face  than  ever 
was  ;  but  he  must  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity,  as 
a  musician  thatmaketh  an  excellent  air  in  musick, 
and  not  by  rule.  Bacon's  Essays. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician 
sung ; 

Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young.  Dryden. 
MUSK.  n.  s.  [muschio,  Ital.  muse,  Fr.] 
Musk  is  a  dry,  light,  and  friable  substance  of  a 
dark  blackish  colour,  with  some  tinge  of  a  pur- 
plish or  tlood  colour  in  it,  feeling  somewhat 
smooth  or  unctuous  :  its  smell  is  highly  perfumed, 
and  too  strong  to  be  agreeable  in  any  large  quan- 
tity :  its  taste  is  bitterish  :  it  is  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  mostly  from  the  kingdom  of  Ban- 
tam, some  from  Tonquinand  Cochin  China;  the 
animal  which  produces  it  is  of  a  very  singular 
kind,  not  agreeing  with  any  .established  genus  ; 
it  is  of  the  size  of  a  common  goat  but  taller:  the 
bag  which  contains  the  musk  is  three  inches  long 
and  two  wide,  and  situated  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  creature's  belly.  Hill. 

Some  putrefactions  and  excrements  yield  ex- 
cellent odours  ;  as  civet  and  musk.  Bacon, 
Musk.  n.  s.   [musca,  Lat.]    Grape  hya- 
cinth or  grape  flower. 
Mu'sKAPPLE.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  apple. 

Ainsworth. 
Mu'SKCAT.  n.s.   [musk  amd  cat.]  The 

animal  from  which  musk  is  got. 
Mu'SKCHERRY.  n,  s.   A  sort  of  cherry. 

Ainsworth. 

MUSKET,    n.  s.    [mousquet,  I  r.  mos- 
A  a  Vil 
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quetto,  Ital.  a  small  hawk.  Many  of 
the  fire-arms  are  named  from  animals.] 

1.  A  soldier's  handgun. 

Thou 

Was  sliot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  he  the  mark 

Of  smoky  muskets.  Shakesp.  All' swell  that  ends  well. 

We  practise  to  make  swifter  motions  tliaii  any 
you  have  out  of  your  mits/cets.  Bacon 

They  charge  tlieir  TOus/cets,  and  with  hot  desire 
■  Of  full  revenge,  rer.ew  tlie  figlit  with  fire.  Waller. 

He  perceived  a  body  of  their  liorse  within 
nius/tet-shot  of  him,  and  advancing  upon  him.  Clar. 

One  was  broui;ht  to  us,  shot  with  a  mtts/cef-ball 
on  the  right  side  of  his  head.  Wisemans  Surgery. 

2.  A  male  hawk  of  a  small  kind,  the 
female  of  which  is  the  sparrow  hawk  ; 
so  that  eyas  musket  is  a  young  unfledged 
male  hawk  of  that  kind.  Hanmer, 

Here  comes  little  Robin. 
—How  now  my  eyas  musket,  what  news  with 
you  ?  Shakesp, 
The  7nuskct  and  the  coystrel  were  too  weak. 
Too  fierce  the  falcon  ;  but  above  the  rest. 
The  noble  buzzard  ever  plcas'd  me  best.  Dryden. 
Musketee'r.   n.  s.    [from  muskef.]  A 
soldier  whose  weapon  is  his  musket. 

Notwithstanding  they  had  lined  some  hedges 
with  musketeers,  they  pursued  them  till  they  were 
dispersed.  Clare7idon. 

MusKETo'oN.  w.  s.  [mousqueton,  Fr.]  A 
blunderbuss ;  a  short  gun  of  a  large 
bore. 

Mu'SKiNESS.  n.  s.  [from  musk.]  The 
scent  of  musk. 

MusKME  LON.  n.  s.  [musk  and  melon.] 
A  fragrant  melon. 

The  way  of  maturation  of  tobacco  must  be 
from  the  heat  of  the  earth  or  sun  ;  we  sea  some 
leading  of  this  in  muskmeloiis,  which  are  sown 
upon  a  hot  bed  dangcd  below,  upon  a  bank  turned 
upon  the  south  sun.  Bacon. 

Mu'sKPEAR.  n.  s.  [tnu^k  and  pear.]  A 
fragrant  pear. 

Mu'SKROSE.  n.  s.  [musk  and  rose.]  A 
rose  so  called,  I  suppose,  from  its  fra- 
grance. 

In  May  and  June  come  roses  of  all  kinds,  ex- 
cept the  musk,  which  comes  later.  Bacon. 

Thyrsis,  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delay'd 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal. 
And  sweeten'd  every  muskrose  of  the  dale.  Milton. 

1  he  7nuskrose  will,  if  a  lusty  plant,  bear  flowers 
in  Autumn  without  cutting.  Boyle. 
RIu'sKY.  adj.   [iVoai  musk.]  Fragrant; 
sweet  of  scent. 

There  eternal  summer  dwells, 
And  west  winds,  wilh  musky  v.ing. 
About  the  cedar'n  allies  fling 
Nard  and  Cassia's  balmy  smells.  Milton. 
Mu'sLiN.  n.  s.  [mousseliu,  Fr.]    A  fine 
stuff  made  of  cotton. 

By  the  use  of  certain  attire  made  of  canibrick 
or  muslin  upon  her  liead,  she  attained  to  such  an 
evil  art  in  the  motion  of  her  eyes.  Tatler. 

In  half-whipt  muslin  needles  useless  lie. 
And  shuttle-cocks  across  the  counter  fly.  Gay 

Mu'sROL.  n.  s.  [inuserole,  Fr.]  The  nose- 
band of  a  horse's  bridle.  Bailey 
Muss.  n.  s.  A  scramble. 

When  I  cry'd  hoa  ! 
JJke  boys  unto  a  muss,  kings  would  start  forth. 
And  cry.  Your  will?       Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

Mussita'tion.    n.  s.    [mussito,  Lat.] 

Murmur;  grumble. 
Mu  ssulman,   n.  s.    A  Mahometan  be 

liever. 

MUST,  verb  imperfect,  [miissen,  Diit.] 
To  be  obhged ;  to  be  by  necessity.  It 
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is  only  used  before  a  verb.  Must  is  of 
all  persons  and  tenses,  and  used  of  per- 
sons and  things. 

Do  you  confess  the  bond  ? 
—I  do. 

—Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

— On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  tell  me  that  ? 

Shakesp 

Must  I  needs  bring  thy  son  unto  the  land  from 
whence  thou  camest  ?  Gen.  xxiv.  5. 

Fade,  flowers,  fade,  nature  will  have  it  so ; 
'Tis  but  what  we  must  in  our  Autumn  do.  Waller. 

Because  the  same  self-existent  being  necessarily 
is  what  he  is,  'tis  evident  that  what  he  may  be,  or 
hath  the  power  of  being,  he  must  be.  Greiu. 

Every  father  and  brother  of  the  convent  has  a 
voice  in  the  election,  which  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  pope.  Addison, 

MUST.  n.  s.  [mustum,  Lat.]  New  wine; 
new  wort. 

If  in  the  must  of  wine,  or  wort  of  beer,  before 
it  be  tunned,  the  burrage  stay  a  small  time,  and 
be  often  changed,  it  makes  a  sovereign  drink  for 
melancholy.      >  Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 

As  a  swarm  of  flies  in  vintage  time. 
About  the  wine-press  where  sweet  must  is  pour'd, 
Beat  off",  returns  as  oft  with  humming  sound. 

Miltmi. 

The  wine  itself  was  suiting  to  the  rest, 
Still  working  in  the  must,  and  lately  press'd.  Dryd, 

A  frugal  man  that  with  suflicient  must 
His  casks  replenish'd  yearly  ;  he  no  more 
Desir'd,  nor  wanted.  Philips. 

Liquors,  in  the  act  of  fermentation,  as  must 
and  new  ale,  produce  spasms  in  the  stomach. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

To  Must.  v.  a.  [mws,  Welsh,  stinking ; 
mos,  Dut.  mouldiness  ;  or  perhaps  from 
moist.]    To  mould  ;  to  make  mouldy 

Others  are  made  of  stone  and  lime,  but  they 
are  subject  to  give  and  be  moist,  which  will  must 
corn.  Mortimer. 

To  Must.  v.n.  To  grow  mouldy. 

Musta'ches.  n.s.  [mustaches,  Fr.]  Whis 
kers  ;  hair  on  the  upper  lip. 

This  was  the  manner  of  the  Spaniards,  to  cut 
off"  their  beards,  save  only  their  mustaches,  whicli 
they  wear  long.  Spenser, 

Mu'stard.  n.  s.  [mwstard,  Welsh;  mous- 
tard,  Fr.  sinapis.]    A  plant.  Miller. 

The  pancakes  were  naught,  and  the  mustard 
was  good.  Shakesp, 

Sauce  like  himself  off'ensive  to  its  foes. 
The  roguish  mustard,  dang'rous  to  the  nose.  King. 

Mustard,  in  great  quantities,  would  quickly 
bring  the  blood  into  an  alkaline  state,  and  destroy 
the  animal.  Arbuthnot. 

'Tis  your's  to  shake  the  soul. 
With  thunder  rumbling  from  the  mustard  bowl. 

Pope. 

Stick  your  candle  in  a  bottle,  a  coffee  cup,  or  a 
mustard  pot.  Swift. 

To  Mu'sTER.  V.  n.  To  assemble  in  order 
to  form  an  army. 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart, 
So  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ?  Shakesp.  Measure  for  Meas. 

They  reach  the  destin'd  place. 
And  muster  there,  and  round  the  centre  swarm, 
And  draw  together.  Blackmnre's  Creation 

To  MU'STER.  V,  a.  [mousteren,  Dut.] 
To  bring  together ;  to  form  into  an  army 

The  captain,  half  of  whose  soldiers  are  dead 
and  the  other  quarter  never  mustered  nor  seen,  de- 
mands payment  of  his  whole  account.  Spenser. 

Had  we  no  quarrel  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  seventy.         Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

I'll  muster  up  my  friends,  and  raeetyour  grace. 

Shakesp. 

The  principal  scribe  of  the  host  mustered  the 
people.  2  Kings. 

I  could  muster  up,  as  well  as  you, 
My  giants  and  my  witches  too.  Donne. 
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A,  davf  tricked  himself  up  with  all  the  gaj 
feathers  he  could  muster.  L'Estrange, 

Old  Anchises 
Review'd  his  mu.ster'd  race,  and  took  the  tale. 

Dryden. 

All  the  wise  sayings  and  advices,  which  philoso' 
pliers  could  miistei'  up  to  this  purpose,  have  proved 
ineffectual  to  the  common  people.  Tillotson, 

A  man  might  have  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
men  in  his  family,  without  being  heir  to  Adam, 
and  might  muster  them  up,  and  lead  them  onl 
against  the  Indians.  Locke, 

Having  mustered  up  all  the  forces  he  could  thinli 
of,  the  clouds  above,  and  the  deeps  below  :  these, 
says  he,  are  all  the  stores  we  have  for  water  ;  and 
Moses  directs  us  to  no  other  for  the  causes  of  tht 
deluge.  Woodward's  Nat,  Hist 

Mu'sTER.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  review  of  a  body  of  forces. 

All  the  names 
Of  thy  confederates  too,  be  no  less  great 
In  hell  than  here  :  that  when  we  would  repeat 
Our  strengths  in  muster,  we  may  name  you  all, 

Ben  Jonscm 

2.  A  register  of  forces  mustered. 
Ye  |)ublish  the  musters  of  your  own  bands,  am 

proclaim  them  to  amount  to  thousands.  Hookei 
Deception  takes  wrong  measures,  and  make 
false  musters,  which  sounds  a  retreat  instead  of 
charge,  and  a  charge  instead  of  a  retreat.  Souik 

3.  A  collection :  as,  a  muster  of  peacocks 

Ainsworth 

4.  To  pass  muster.    To  be  allowed. 
Such  excuses  will  not  pass  muster  with  God 

who  will  allow  no  man's  idleness  to  be  the  mea 
sure  of  possible  or  impossible.  Soutl 
Double  dealers  may  pass  muster  for  a  while  :  bt; 
all  parties  wash  their  hands  of  them  in  the  conclij 
sion.  L'Estrangi 

Mu'sTERBOOK,  n.  s.  [muster  and  book. 
A  book  in  which  the  forces  are  regis 
tered. 

Shadow  will  serve  for  Summer  :  prick  him  :  fc 
we  have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill  up  th 
musterbook.  Shakesp.  Henry  1\ 

Mu'sTERMASTER.  w.  s.  [muster  ani 
master.]  One  who  superintends  th 
muster  to  prevent  frauds. 

A  noble  gentleman,  then  mustermaster,  was  af 
pointed  ambassador  unto  the  Turkish  emperor. 

Knolles's  Histoii 

Mustermasters  carry  the  ablest  men  in  the 
pockets.  '  Raleigl 

Mu'sTER-ROLL.  U.S.  [muster  and  roll. 
A  register  of  forces. 

How  many  insiffnificant  combatants  are  thei 
in  the  Christian  camp,  that  only  lend  their  namt 
to  fill  up  the  muster-roll,  but  never  dream  of  g(| 
ing  upon  service  ?  Decay  of  Pieti 

One  tragick  sentence,  if  I  dare  deride. 
Which  Bettertou's  grave  action  dignify'd  ; 
Or  well-mouth'd  Booth  with  emphasis  proclaim 
Though  but  perhaps  a  muster-roll  of  names.  Popl 

Mu'sTiLY.  adv.  [from  musty.]  Mouldiljj 
MU'sTiNESS.  n.  s.  [from  musty,]  Moul 
damp  foulness. 
Keep  them  dry  and  free  from  mustiness. 

Evelyn's  Kalenda\ 

Mu'STY.  adj.  [from  must,] 

1 .  Mouldy ;  spoiled  with  damp ;  mmj 
and  fetid, 

Was't  thou  fain,  poor  father. 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine  and  rogues  forlorn, 
In  short  and  musty  straw.       Shakesp.  King  Lea; 

Pistachoes,  so  they  be  good  and  not  musti 
made  into  a  milk,  are  an  excellent  nourishment. 

Baem 

Let  those  that  go  by  water  to  Gravesend  pref( 
lying  upon  the  boards,  than  on  musty  infection 
straw.  Harvei 

2.  Stale ;  spoiled  with  age. 
While  the  grass  grows — the  proverb  is  some 

what  m  Witt;.  Shakes} 
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3.  Vapid    with  fetidness. 

Let  not,  like  Naevius,  every  error  pass ; 
Tlie  mu5ti/ wine,  foul  cloth,  or  greasy  glass.  Pope. 

4.  Dull ;  heavy ;  wanting  activity ;  want- 
ing practice  in  the  occurrences  of  life. 

Xantippe,  being  married  to  a  bookish  man  who 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  forced  to  take 
his  affairs  into  her  own  hands,  and  to  spirit  him 
up  now  and  then,  that  he  may  not  grow  mxtsty 
and  unfit  for  conversation.       Addison  s  Spectator. 

Mutabi'lity.  n.  s.  [mutabiUtt,  Fr.  mu- 

tabilis,  Lat.] 
1,  Changeableness ;  not  continuance  in 
the  same  state. 

The  mutability  of  that  end,  for  which  they  are 
made,  maketh  them  also  changeable.  Hooker. 

My  fancy  was  the  air,  most  free, 
And  full  of  mutability. 

Big  with  chimeras.  SucUing. 
Plato  confesses  that  the  heavens  and  the  frame 


of  the  world  are  corporeal,  and  therefore  subject 
to  mutability.  St"" 
2.  Inconstancy ;  change  of  mind 


Hi® 
Stillingjleet, 


Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 
Nice  longings,  slanders,  mutability.  Shakesp. 
Mu'table.  adj.  [mutabilis,  Lat.] 

1.  Subject  to  change ;  alterable. 

Of  things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable 
nature,  accidental  in  their  production,  and  mti- 
table  in  their  continuance,  yet  God's  prescience  is 
as  certain  in  him  as  the  memory  is  or  can  be  in 
us.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  Inconstant ;  unsettled. 

For  the  mutable  rank-scented  many. 
Let  them  regard  me,  as  1  do  not  flatter.^ 

Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 
I  saw  thee  TOM(a6/e 
Of  fancy,  fear'd  lest  one  day  thou  would'st  leave 
me.  Milton. 
MuTABLENESS.   71.  s.   [from  mutable.] 
Changeableness  ;   uncertainty  ;  insta- 
bility. 

Muta'tion.  n.  s.  [mutation,  Fr.  miita- 
tio,  Lat.]    Change  ;  alteration. 

His  honour 
Was  nothing  but  muiation,  ay,  and  that 
From  one  bad  tiling  to  worse.  Shakesp. 

The  vicissitude  ormutationsin  the  superior  globe 
are  no  fit  matter  for  this  present  argument. 

Bacon's  Essays. 

To  make  plants  grow  out  of  the  sun  or  open  air 
is  a  great  mutation  in  nature,  and  may  induce  a 
change  in  the  seed.  Bacon. 

yiUTE.  adj.  [muet,  Fr.  mufus,  Lat.] 
Silent ;  not  vocal ;  not  having  the  use 
of  voice. 

Why  did  he  reason  in  my  soul  implant, 
And  speech,  th'  effect  of  reason  ?  To  the  mute 
My  speech  is  lost ;  my  reason  to  the  brute.  Dryden. 

Mute  solemn  sorrow,  free  from  female  noise, 
Such  as  the  majesty  of  grief  destroys.  Dryden. 
.  Having  nothing  to  say. 

Say  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word, 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility.  Shakesp. 
All  sat  mute 

Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts.  Milton. 

All  the  heav'niy  choir  stood  mute, 
And  silence  was  in  heav'n.    Milton  s  Farad.  Lost. 

The  whole  perplex'd  ignoble  crowd, 
M^ite  to  my  questions,  in  my  praises  loud, 
Echo'd  the  word.  Prior. 

Mute.  ra.  $. 

I .  One  that  has  no  power  of  speech. 

Either  our  history  shall  with  full  mouth 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts  ;  or  else  our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  liave  a  tongueless  mouth. 

Shakes]). 

Your  mute  I'll  be  ; 
When  my  tongue  blahs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see. 

Shakesp. 

He  that  never  hears  a  word  spoken,  no  wonder 
if  he  remain  speechless ;  as  one  must  do,  who 
from  an  infant  should  be  bred  up  amongst  mutes, 
and  have  no  teaching.  Holder. 
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Let  the  figures,  to  which  art  cannot  give  a  voice, 
imitate  the  rnutes  in  their  actions.  Dryden. 
2.  A  letter  which  without  a  vowel  can 
make  no  sound. 

Grammarians  note  the  easy  pronunciation  of  a 
mute  before  a  liquid,  which  doth  not  therefore 
necessarily  make  the  preceding  vowel  long.  Holder. 

To  Mute.  v.  n.  [mutir,  Fr.]  To  dung 
as  birds. 

Mine  eyes  being  open,  the  sparrows  muted  warm 
dung  into  mine  eyes.  Tofe.  ii.  10. 

I  could  not  fright  the  crows. 
Or  the  least  bird  from  muting  on  my  head. 

Ben  Jonson. 

The  bird  not  able  to  digest  the  fruit,  from  her 
inconverted  muting  ariseth  this  plant.  Brown. 

Mu'tely.  adv.  [from  mute.}  Silently  ; 
not  vocally. 

Driving  dumb  Silence  from  the  portal  door, 
Where  he  had  mutely  sat  two  hours  before.  Milton. 

To  Mu'tilate.  v.  a.  [mutiler,  Fr.  mutilo, 

Lat.]    To  deprive  of  some  essential 

part. 

Such  fearing  to  concede  a  monstrosity,  or  muti- 
late the  integrity  of  Adam,  preventively  conceive 
the  creation  of  thirteen  ribs.  Broun. 

Sylburgius  justly  complains  that  the  place  is 
mutilated.  Stillingjleet. 

Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity  there  is 
none  whose  fragments  are  so  beautiful  as  those  of 
Sappho.  Addison. 

Aristotle's  works  were  corrupted,  from  Strabo's 
account  of  their  having  been  mutilated  and  con- 
sumed with  moisture.  Baker. 

Mutila'tion.  n.  s.  [mutilation,  Fr.  mu- 
tilatio,  from  mutilo,  Lat.]  Deprivation 
of  a  limb,  or  any  essential  part. 

The  subject  hath  been  oppressed  by  fines,  im- 
prisonmeiits,  mutilations,  pillories,  and  banish- 
ments. Clarendon. 

Mutilations  are  not  transmitted  from  father  to 
son,  the  blind  begetting  such  as  can  see:  cripples, 
mutilate  in  their  own  persons,  do  come  out  per- 
fect in  their  generations.  Brown. 

MUTiNE.  n.  s.  [mutin,  Fr.]  A  muti- 
neer ;  a  mover  of  insurrection.  Not  in 
use. 

In  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting. 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep  ;  methought  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes.  Shakesp. 

Like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem, 
Be  friends  a  while.  Shakesp.  King  John. 

Mutineer,  n.  s.  [from  mutin,  Fr.]  A 
mover  of  sedition  ;  an  opposer  of  law- 
ful authority. 

T'le  war  of  the  duke  of  Urbin,  head  of  the 
Spanish  mutineers,  was  unjust.  Bacon. 

Set  wide  the  mufti's  garden-gate  , 
For  tliere  our  mutineers  appoint  to  meet.  Dryden. 

They  have  cashiered  several  of  their  followers 
as  mutineers,  who  have  contradicted  them  in  poli- 
tical conversations.  Addison. 

Mu'tinous.  adj.  [mutine,  Fr.]  Seditious; 
busy  in  insurrection ;  turbulent. 

It  tauntingly  replied 
To  th'  discontented  members,  th'  mutinous  parts. 
That  envied  his  receipt.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus 

The  laws  of  England  should  be  administered 
and  the  mutinous  severely  suppressed.  Hayward. 

Lend  me  your  guards,  that  if  persuasion  fail, 
Force  may  against  the  mutinous  prevail.  Waller. 

My  ears  are  deaf  with  this  impatient  crowd  ; 
Their  wants  are  now  grown  mutinous  and  loud. 

Dryden. 

Mu'tinously.  adv.  [from  mutinous.'] 
Seditiously ;  turbulently. 

A  woman,  a  young  woman,  a  fair  woman,  was 
to  govern  a  people  in  nature  mutinously  proud,  and 
always  before  used  to  hard  governours.  Sidney. 

Men  imprudently  often,  seditiously  and  muti- 
nously sometimes,  employ  their  zeal  for  persons. 

Sprati's  Sermons. 
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Mu'tinousness.  n.  s.  [from  mutinous.] 

Seditiousness ;  turbulence. 
To  Mu'tiny.   v.  n.    [mutiner,  Fr.]  To 
rise  against  authority  ;  to  make  insur- 
rections ;  to  move  sedition. 

The  spirit  of  m^'  father  begins  to  mutiny  against 
this  servitude.  Shakesp.  .As  you  like  it. 

The  people  mutiny,  the  fort  is  mine. 
And  all  the  soldiers  to  my  will  incline.  Waller. 

When  Caisar's  army  mutinied,  and  grew  trouble- 
some, no  argument  could  appease  them.  South. 

Mu'tiny.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb,]  In- 
surrection ;  sedition. 

The  king  fled  to  a  strong  castle,  where  he  was 
gathering  forces  to  suppress  this  mutiny.  Sidney. 
I'  th'  war. 

Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  shew'd 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them.  Shakesp.  Coriol. 

In  most  strange  postures 
We've  seen  him  set  himself. 

—There  is  a  mutiny  in 's  mind.  Shakesp. 

Less  than  if  this  frame 
Of  heav'n  were  falling,  and  these  elements 
In  mutiny  had  from  her  axle  torn 
The  stedfast  earth.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

Soldiers  grow  pernicious  to  their  master  who 
becomes  their  servant,  and  is  in  danger  of  their 
mutinies,  as  much  as  any  government  of  seditious. 

Temple. 

To  MU'TTER.  v.  n.  [mutire,  mussare, 
Lat.]    To  grumble  ;  to  murmur. 

What  would  you  ask  me,  that  I  would  deny. 
Or  stand  so  mutt'ring  on  ?  Shakesp.  Othello. 

How  !  what  does  his  cashier'd  worship  mutter? 

Shakesp. 

Sky  low'rd,  and  mutt'ring  thunder  some  sad 
drops 

Wept,  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 

Original  !  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

They  may  trespass,  and  do  as  they  please ;  no 
man  dare  accuse  them,  not  so  much  as  mutter 
against  them.  Burton. 

Bold  Britons,  at  a  brave  bear-gar.den  fray, 
Are  rous'd  ;  and  clatt'ring  sticks  cry,  play,  play, 
play : 

Mean  time  your  filthy  foreigner  will  stare, 
And  mutter  to  himself,  ha,  gens  barbare  ' 
And  it  is  well  he  mutters,  well  for  him ; 
Our  butchers  else  woidd  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 

Dryden. 

When  the  tongue  of  a  beautiful  female  was  cut 
out,  it  could  not  forbear  muttering.  Addison's  Spec. 
To  Mu  tter,  v.  a.  To  utter  with  imper- 
fect articulation  ;  to  grumble  forth. 

Amongst  the  soldiers  this  is  muttered, 
That  here  you  maintain  sev'ral  factions.  Shakesp. 

A  kind  of  men,  so  loose  of  soul. 
That  in  their  sleep  will  mutter  their  affairs.  Shak. 

Your  lips  have  spoken  lies,  your  tongue  hath 
muttered  perverseness.  Isaiah,  lix.  2. 

A  hateful  prattling  tongue. 
That  blows  up  jealousies,  and  heightens  fears, 
By  muttering  pois'nous  whispers  in  men's  ears. 

Creech. 

Mu'tter.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb,]  Mur- 
mur ;  obscure  utterance. 

Without  his  rod  revers'd. 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power. 
We  cannot  free  the  lady.  Milton. 

Mu'tterer.  n.s.  [horn mutter.]  Gi'ura- 
bler  ;  murmurer. 

Mu'ttertngly.  adv.  [from  mutteri7ig.] 
With  a  low  voice  ;  without  distinct  arti- 
culation. 

MUTTON,  n.  s.  [mouton,  Fr.] 

1.  The  flesh  of  sheep  dressed  for  food. 
The  fat  of  roasted  mutton  ot  beef,  falling  on  the 

birds,  will  baste  them.  Sioift's  Direct,  to  the  Cook. 

2.  A  sheep.  Now  only  in  ludicrous  lan- 
guage. 

Here's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  mut- 
tons. Shakesp. 
The  flesh  of  muttons  is  better  tasted  where  the 
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sheep  feed  upon  wild  thjrme  and  wholesome 
herbs.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Within  a  few  days  were  brought  out  of  the 
country  two  thousand  muttons. 

HaywariTs  Edward  VI. 
MuTTONFi'ST.   n.  s.    [mutton  and  fist.] 
A  hand  large  and  red. 

Will  he  who  saw  the  soldiers  mutton/ist. 
And  saw  thee  maul'd,  appear  within  tiie  list 
To  witness  truth.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

MUTUAL,  adj.  [mutuel,  Fr.  mutuus, 
Lat.]  Reciprocal;  each  acting  in  re- 
turn or  correspondence  to  the  other. 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing 
loud. 

If  they  perchance  but  hear  a  trumpet  sound, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutuai  stand. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  musick.  Shakesp. 

What  should  most  excite  a  mutual  flame, 
Your  rural  cares  and  pleasures  are  the  same.  Pope. 

Mu  tually,  adv.'^  [from  mutual.]  Re- 
ciprocally ;  in  return. 

He  never  bore 
Like  labour  with  the  rest ;  where  th'  other  instru- 
ments 

Did  set,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel, 
And  mutually  participate.       Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page, 
Who  mutually  hath  f^iiswered  ray  affection.  Shah. 

The  tongue  and  pen  mutua//i/ assist  one  another, 
writing  what  we  speak,  and  speakhig  what  we 
write.  Holder. 

Pellucid  substances  act  upon  the  rays  of^ight 
at  a  distance,  in  refracting,  reflecting  and  inflect- 
ing them,  and  the  rays  mutually  agitate  the  parts 
of  those  substances  at  a  distance  for  heating 
them.  Newton's  Opticlis. 

They  mutually  teach,  and  are  taught,  that  lesson 
of  vain  confidence  and  security.  Atterbury's Serm. 

May  I  the  sacred  pleasures  know 
Of  strictest  amity,  nor  ever  want 
A  friend  with  whom  I  mutually  may  share 
Gladness  and  anguish.  Philips. 

Mutua'lity.  n.  s.  [from  mutual.]  Re- 
ciprocation. 

Villanous  thoughts,  Roderigo  !  when  these  mu- 
tualities so  marshal  the  way,  hard  at  hand  conies 
the  incorporate  conclusion.         Shakesp.  Othello. 
Mu'zzle.  n.  s.  [museau,  Fr.] 

1.  The  mouth  of  any  thing;  the  mouth 
of  a  man  in  contempt. 

But  ever  and  anon  turning  her  muzzle  toward 
me,  she  threw  such  a  prospect  upon  me,  as  might 
well  have  given  a  surfeit  to  any  weak  lover's 
stomach.  Sidney. 

Huygens  h  as  proved,  that  a  bullet  continuing 
in  the  velocity  with  which  it  leaves  the  muzzle  of 
the  cannon,  would  require  twenty-five  years  to 
pass  from  us  to  the  sun.  Cheyne. 

If  the  poker  be  out  of  the  way,,  or  broken,  stir 
the  fire  with  the  tongs  ;  if  the  tongs  be  not  at  hand, 
use  the  muzsle  of  the  bellows.  Swift. 

2.  A  fastening  for  the  mouth,  which  hin- 
ders to  bite. 

The  fifth  Harry  from  curbed  licence  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  restraint ;  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flesh  his  tooth  on  ev'ry  innocent.  Shakesp. 

Greyhounds,  snowy  fair. 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  cours'd  around 
his  chair ; 

With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound. 

Dryden. 

To  Mu'zzle.  v.  n.  To  bring  the  mouth 
near.  " 

The  bear  muzzles,  and  smells  to  him,  puts  his 
nose  to  his  mouth  and  to  his  ears,  and  at  last 
leaves  him.  L'Estrange. 

To  Mu'zzle.  v.  a. 
I .  To  bind  the  mouth. 

This  butcher's  cur  is  venom    raouth'd,  and  I 
Have  not  the  pow'r  to  muzzle  him  ;  therefore  best 
Not  wake  him  in  his  slumber.  Shakesp. 

The  hear,  the  boar,  and  every  savage  name, 
Wild  in  effect,  though  in  appearance  tame. 
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Lay  waste  thy  woods,  destroy  thy  blissful  bow'r. 
And  muzzled  though  tliey  seem,  the  mutes  devour. 

Dryden. 

Through  the  town  with  slow  and  solemn  air, 
Led  by  tlie  nostril,  walks  the  muzzled  bear.  Gay. 

2.  To  fondle  with  the  mouth  close.  A 
low  word. 

The  nurse  was  then  muzzling  and  coaxing  of  the 
child.  L'Estrange. 

3.  To  restrain  from  hurt. 

My  dagger  muzzled 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove, 
As  ornaments  often  do,  too  dangerous.  Shakesp. 
My.    pronoun  possessive.    [See  Mine.] 
Belonging  to  me.    My  is  used  before  a 
substantive,  and  w/«e  anciently  and  pro- 
perly before  a  vowel.    Rly  is  now  com- 
monly used  indifferently  before  both. 
My  is  used  when  the  substantive  fol- 
lows, and  mine  when  it  goes  before  :  as, 
this  is  my  book ;  this  book  is  mine. 
Her  feet  she  in  7ny  neck  doth  place.  Spenser. 
I  conclude  my  reply  with  the  words  of  a  Chris- 
tian poet.  Braniliall. 

If  my  soul  had  free  election 
To  dispose  of  her  affection.  Waller, 
I  shall  present  nil/  reader  with  a  jouma\.  Addison. 
My'nchen.   n.  s.    [niync])en,  Sax.]  A 
nun.  I)ict. 
My'ography.  n.  s.  [fAvoy(a.<pix.]    A  de- 
scription of  the  muscles. 
My'ology.   n.  s.   [myologie,  Fr.]  The 
description  and  doctrine  of  the  muscles. 

To  instance  in  all  the  particulars,  were  to  write 
a  whole  system  of  myology.  Cheyne's  Philos.  Prin, 
My'opy.    n.  s.    i^fwi}/.]     Shortness  of 
sight. 

My'RIAD.  n.  S.  [fjLVfia^.] 

1.  The  number  of  ten  thousand. 

2.  Proverbially  any  great  number. 

Assemble  thou. 
Of  all  those  myriads,  which  we  lead,  the  chief. 

Milton. 

Are  there  legions  of  devils  who  are  continually 
designing  and  working  our  ruin?  there  are  also 
myriads  of  good  angels  who  are  more  cheerful  and 
officious  to  do  us  good.  Tillotson. 

Safe  sits  the  goddess  in  her  dark  retreat ; 
Around  her,  myriads  of  ideas  wait, 
And  endless  shapes.  Prior. 
My'rmidon.  n.  «.  [/Ayp|(A»)Jfci».]  Any  rude 
ruffian  ;   so  named  from  the  soldiers  of 
Achilles. 

The  mass  of  the  people  will  not  endure  to  be 
governed  by  Cloriius  and  Curio,  at  the  head  of 
their  myrmidons,  thougli  these  be  ever  so  nume- 
rous, and  composed  of  their  own  representatives. 

Swift. 

Myro'balan.  n.  s.  [myrobalanus,  Lat.] 
A  fruit. 

The  myrobalans  are  a  dried  fruit,  of  v/hich  we 
have  five  kinds  :  they  are  fleshy,  generally  with 
a  stone  and  kernel,  having  the  pulpy  part  more  or 
less  of  an  austere  acrid  Jaste  :  they  are  the  pro- 
duction of  five  different  trees  growing  in  the  East 
Indies,  where  they  are  eaten  preserved.  Hill. 

The  myrobalan  hath  parts  of  contrary  natures  ; 
for  it  is  sweet,  and  yet  astringent.  Bacon. 

MyRO'pOLIST.    n.  S.    [fjivpon-and  'sriaXsa.] 

One  who  sells  unguents. 
Myrrh,  n.s.  [myrrha,  Lat.  myrrke,  Fr.] 

A  gum. 

Myrrh  is  a  vegetable  product  of  the  gum  resin 
kind,  sent  to  us  in  loose  granules  from  the  size  of 
a  pepper-corn  to  that  of  a  walnut,  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour  with  more  or  less  of  an  admixture  of 
yellow  :  its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid  with  a  peculiar 
aromatick  flavour,  but  very  nauseous  :  its  smell  is 
strong,  but  not  disagreeable  :  it  is  brought  from 
Ethiopia,  but  the  tree  which  produces  it  is  wholly  | 
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unknown.    Our  mj/rr/i  is  the  very  drng  known 
the  ancients  under  the  same  name.  t 
The  myrrhe  sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  won 

Spen 

I  dropt  in  a  little  honey  of  roses,  with  a : 
drops  of  tincture  of  myrrh.     Wiseman's  Surgt 
My'rrhine.    adj.     [myirhinus,  La 
Made  of  the  myrrhine  stone. 

How  they  quaff  in  gold, 
Crystal  and  myrrhine  cups  imboss'd  with  gern 
And  studs  of  pearl.       Milton  sParad.Regair. 
My'rtiform.   adj.    [my  rtus  and  fori 

Having  the  shape  of  myrtle. 
My'rtle.  n.  s.  [myrtus,  Lat.  myrte,  F 
A  fragrant  tree  sacred  to  Venus. 

The  flower  of  the  myrtle  consists  of  sev( 
leaves  disposed  in  a  circular  order,  which  exp; 
in  form  of  arose  ;  upon  the  top  of  the  foot-st 
is  the  ovary,  which  has  a  short  starlike  cup, 
vided  at  the  top  into  five  parts,  and  expand( 
tlse  ovary  becomes  an  oblong  umbilicated  fn 
divided  into  three  cells,  which  are  full  of  kidn 
shaped  seeds.  Mil 

There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses. 

With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies  ; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  girdle 
Imhroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle.  Shah 

1  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends, 
As  is  the  morn  dew  on  the  myrtle  leaf 
To  his  grand  sea.        Shakesp.  Antony  and  Ck 

Democritus  would  have  Concord  like  a  fair  i 
gin,  holding  in  one  hand  a  pomegranate,  in 
otiier  a  bundle  of  myrtle;  for  such  is  the  nat 
of  these  trees,  that  if  they  be  planted,  thougl 
good  space  one  from  the  other,  they  will  meet,  a 
with  twining  one  embrace  the  other.  Peacht 

Nor  can  the  muse  the  gallant  Sidney  pass 
The  plume  of  war !  with  early  lawrels  crown'd 
The  lover's  myrtle  and  the  poet's  bay.  Thomsi 
Myse'lf.  n.  s.  [my  and  self.] 

1.  An  emphatical  word  added  to  /;  as 
myself  do  it,  that  is,  not  I  by  prox 
not  another. 

As  his  host, 
I  should  against  his  murth'rer  shut  the  door. 
Not  bear  the  knife  OTi/sei/'.         Shakesp.  Macbe. 

2.  The  reciprocal  of  /,  in  the  oblique  cas 

They  liave  missed  another  pain,  against  whi 
I  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  defend  myself'. 
Swift's  Examin 

3.  I  is  sometimes  omitted  to  give  force 
the  sentence. 

Myself  shall  mount  tbe  rostrum  in  his  favoui 
And  try  to  gain  his  pardon.  Addisc 

Mystago'gue.  n.  s.  [f^vrayuyo; -,  myst 
gogus,  Lat.]    One  who  interprets 

vine  mysteries  ;   also  one  who  keej 
church   reh'cks,    and   shews  tbern 
strangers.  Baile 

Myste'ria'RCH.  n.s.  [f^vr^^ov  and  ap% 
One  presiding  over  mysteries. 

Myste'rious.  adj.  [mysterieux,  Yx.  fro 
mystery.] 

1.  Inaccessible  to  the  understanding 
awfully  obscm-e. 

God  at  last 
To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  his  doom  apply'd, 
Though  in  mysterious  terms.      Milton's  Par.  Lo. 

Then  the  true  Son  of  knowledge  first  appear 
And  the  old  dark  mysterious  clouds  were  clear' 

DenhaTi 

2.  Artfully  perplexed. 

Those  princes  who  were  distinguished  for  my 
terious  skill  in  government,  found,  by  the  even 
that  they  had  ill  consulted  their  own  quiet, 
the  happiness  of  their  people.  Sv>if 

Myste'riously.   adv.    [from  mystei 

ous.] 

1.  In  a  manner  above  understanding. 

2.  Obscurely ;  enigmatically. 
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Our  duty  of  preparation  contained  in  this  one 
ord,  try  or  examine,  being  after  tlie  manner  of 
ysteries,  mysteriously  and  secretly  described, 
lere  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  in  it  very 
uch  duty.  Taylor's  Worthy  Communicant. 

Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant.  Milton. 

ste'riousness.  n.  s.  [from  mysteri- 
us.] 

Holy  obscurity. 

My  purpose  is,  to  gather  together  into  an  union 
[  those  several  portions  of  truth,  and  differing  ap- 
ehensions  of  mysteriousness.Taylor's  Worthy  (2om. 

Artful  difficulty  or  perplexity. 
My'sterize.   v.  a.   [from  mystery.l 
'o  explain  as  enigmas. 

Mysterizin^  their  ensigns,  they  make  the  parti- 
lar  ones  of  the  twelve  tribes  accoramodable  unto 
e  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiack.  Brovm's  Vul.  Err. 

"STERY.  U.S.  [fAvr^ifff,  mystere,  Fr.] 
Something  above  human  intelligence  ; 
mething  awfully  obscure. 

They  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth, 
ilcan  of  those  mysteries  which  heav'n 
ill  not  have  earth  to  know.  Shakesp.  Coriolanns. 
Upon  holy  days,  let  the  matter  of  your  medita- 
ms  be  according  to  the  mystery  of  the  day  ;  and 
your  ordinary  devotions  of  everyday,  add  the 
jyer  whicli  is  fitted  to  the  mystery.  Taylor. 
If  God  siiould  please  to  reveal  unto  us  this 
;at  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  or  some  other  mys- 
ies  in  our  holy  religion,  we  should  not  be  able 
understand  them,  unless  he  would  bestow  on 
some  new  faculties  of  the  mind.  Swift, 
in  enigma ;  any  thing  artfully  made 
fficult. 

To  thy  great  comfort  in  this  mystery  of  ill  opi- 
ins,  here's  the  twin  brother  of  thy  letter. 

Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  cf  Wimdsor. 
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A  semivowel,  has  in  English  an  in- 
variable sound :  as,  no,  name,  net ; 

is  sometimes  after  m  almost  lost ;  as, 

ndemn,  contemn. 

'Jab.  v.  a.  \nappa,  ^yiei.']  To  catch 
lexpectedly ;  to  seize  without  warn- 
%.  A  w6rd  seldom  used  but  in  low 
iguage. 

:ker,  orNAKER.  M.S.  [concha  mar- 
itifera,  Lat.]  A  shell  that  contained 
pearl. 

DIR.  n.s.  [Arab.]  The  point  under 
3t  directly  opposite  to  the  zenith. 

Vs  far  as  four  bright  signs  comprize, 
e  distant  zenith  from  the  nadir  lies.  Creech. 
'F.  n.  s.  [mergus  cirrhatus.^    A  kind 
tufted  seabird. 
J.  n.  s.  \nagge,  Dut.] 
V  small  horse.  A  horse  in  familiar  lan- 
lage.  ^ 
■V  hungry  lion  would  fain  have  been  dealing 
•  li  good  horseflesh  ;  but  the  nag  would  be  too 
L'  Estrange. 

1  hy  nags,  the  leanest  things  alive, 

very  hard  thou  lov'st  to  drive.  Pricrr. 

V paramour:  in  contempt. 
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Important  truths  still  let  your  fables  hold. 
And  moral  mysteries  with  art  unfold.  Granville. 

3.  A  trade;  a  calling:  in  this  sense  it 
should,  according  to  Warburton,  be 

)  written  mistery,  from  mestier,  Fr,  a 
trade. 

And  that  which  is  the  noblest  mysterie, 
Brings  to  reproach  and  common  infamy.  Spenser. 

Instruction,  manners,  mysteries  and  trades. 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries.  Shakesp. 

Mystical.)         ,     ..  ^ 
My'stick.  j   ^'^^  Lat-] 
J .  Sacredly  obscure. 

Let  God  himself  that  made  me,  let  not  man 
that  knows  not  himself,  be  my  instructor,  con- 
cerning the  mystical  way  to  heaven.  Hooker. 

From  salvation  all  flesh  being  excluded  this 
way,  God  hath  revealed  a  way  mystical  and  super- 
natural. Hooker. 

2.  Involving  some  secret  meaning ;  em- 
blematical. 

Ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires  !  that  move 
In  mystick  dance  not  without  song,  resound  ' 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  liaht. 

Milton. 

It  is  Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament  and  out  of 
it ;  but  in  the  sacrament  not  the  natural  truth,  but 
the  spiritual  and  mi/s(icaL     Taylor's  Worthy  Com. 

It  is  plain  from  the  Apocalypse,  that  mystical 
Babylon  is  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  Burnet. 

3.  Obscure;  secret. 

Lest  new  fears  disturb  the  happy  state, 
Know,  I  have  search'd  the  mystick  rolls  of  fate. 

Dryden. 

My'stically.  adv.  [from  mystical.]  In 
a  manner,  or  by  an  act,  implying  some 
secret  meaning. 
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Your  ribauld  nag  of  Egypt 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies.      Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Chop, 

NAIL.  n.  s.   [nosjl.  Sax.  7iagel,  Germ.] 

1 .  The  hard  crust  or  horny  substance  at 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

My  nails  can  reacli  unto  thine  eyes.  Shakesp. 

The  meanest  sculptor  in  tli'  ^milian  square. 
Can  imitate  in  brass  the  nails  and  hair  ; 
Expert  in  trifles.  Dryden. 

The  nails  of  our  fingers  give  stren2,th  to  those 
parts  iti  the  various  functions  they  are  put  to ; 
and  defend  the  numerous  nerves  and  tendons  that 
are  under  them.  -Raj/. 

2.  The  talons  of  birds ;  the  claws  or  paws 
of  beasts. 

3.  A  spike  of  metal  by  which  things  are 
fastened  together. 

As  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another  ; 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  soon  forgotten.  Shakesp, 

For  the  body  of  ships,  no  nation  doth  equal 
England,  nor  for  the  oaken  timber  to  build  them  ; 
and  we  need  not  borrow  iron  for  spikes  or  nails, 
to  fasten  them  together.  Bacon. 

The  load-stone  mines  in  the  shore  of  India,  are 
so  yjlaced  in  abundance  and  vigour,  that  it  proves 
an  adventure  of  hazard  to  pass  tliose  coasts  in  a 
ship  with  iron  nails.  Brown. 

A  beechen  pail 
Hung  by  the  handle,  on  a  driven  nail.  Dryden. 
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These  two  in  thy  sacred  bosom  hold, 
Till  mystically  join*d  but  one  they  be.  Dnmte. 

My'sticalness.  n.  s.  [from  mystical.'] 
Involution  of  some  secret  meaning. 

Mytholo'gical.  adj.  {irom  mythology.] 
Relating  to  the  explication  of  fabulous 
history. 

The  original  of  the  conceit  was  probably  hiero- 
lyphical,  which  after  became  mythological,  and 
y  tradition  stole  into  a  total  verity,  which  was 
but  partially  true  in  its  covert  sense  and  morality. 

Brown's  Vnlg.  Err. 
Mytholo'gically.  adv.  [from  mytho- 
logical.] In  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
system  of  fables, 
Mytho'logist.  n.s.  [from  mythology.] 
A  relator  or  expositor  of  the  ancient 
fables  of  the  heathens. 

The  grammarians  and  mythologists  seem  to  be 
altogether  unacquainted  with  his  writings. Creee/i. 

It  was  a  celebrated  problem  among  the  ancient 
mythologists.  What  was  the  strongest  thing,  what 
the  wisest,  and  what  the  greatest  ?  Norris. 

T(0  Mytho'logize.  v.n.  [from  7nytho- 
logy.]  To  relate  or  explain  the  fabulous 
history  of  the  heathens. 

Mytho'logy.  n.  s.  [ia6^<^  and  Aoy®' ; 
mythologie,  Fr.]  System  of  fables  ;  ex- 
plication of  the  fabulous  history  of  the 
gods  of  the  heathen  world. 

The  modesty  of  mythology  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended ;  the  scenes  there  are  laid  at  a  distance  : 
it  is  once  upon  a  time,  in  the  clays  of  yoro,  and 
in  the  land  of  Utopia.  Bcntleq. 
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An  equivocal  word  used  for  the  nail  of  the  hand 
or  foot,  and  for  an  iron  nail  to  fasten  any  thing 

Watts. 

4.  A  stud ;  a  boss. 

For  not  the  desk  with  silver  r.ails. 

Nor  bureau  of  expence, 
Norstanriish  well  japan'd  avails 

To  writing  of  good  sense.  Swift. 

5.  A  measure  of  length  ;  two  inches  and 
a  quarter. 

0.  On  the  nail.  Readily  ;  immediately  ; 
without  dela}^.  I  once  supposed  it  from 
a  counter  studded  with  nails,  but  have 
since  found  in  an  old  record,  sol n  re 
super  unguem.  It  therefore  means  into 
the  hand. 

We  want  our  money  on  the  nail, 
The  banker's  ruin'd  if  he  pays.      Swift's  Poems. 

To  Nail.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  nails. 

To  the  cross  he  nails  thy  enemies, 
The  law  that  is  against  thee,  and  the  sins 
Of  all  mankind,  with  him  are  crucify 'd.  Milton. 

He  clasp'd  his  hand  upon  the  wounded  part. 
The  second  shaft  came  swift  and  unespy'd. 
And  pierc'd  his  hand,  and  naiid  it  to  his  side. 

Dryden. 

•2.  To  Stud  with  nails. 
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In  golden  armour  glorious  to  behold, 
The  rivets  of  your  arras  were  nail'd  with  gold. 

Dryden- 

Na'iler.  n.  s.  [from  nail.]    One  whose 

trade  is  to  forge  nails  ;  a  nail-maker. 
NA'KED.  adj.  [nacob,  Sax.] 

1.  Wanting  clothes  ;  uncovered  ;  bare. 

A  philosoplier  being  asked  in  what  a  wise  man 
differed  from  a  fool  ?  answered,  send  them  both 
naked  to  those  who  know  theni  not,  and  you  shall 
perceive.  Bacon. 

He  pitying  how  they  stood 
Before  him,  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 
Must  suffer  change ; 
As  father  of  his  family,  he  clad 
Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts.  Milton. 

2.  Unarmed  ;  defenceless  ;  unprovided. 
Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 

I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  uie  naked  to  mine  eftemies.  Shakesp. 

Ungrateful  men ! 
Behold  my  bosom  naked  to  your  swords. 
And  let  the  man  that's  injur'd  strike  the  blow. 

Addison. 

3.  Plain ;  evident ;  not  hidden. 

The  trutli  appears  so  naked  on  my  side. 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out.  Hhakcsp. 

4.  Mere ;  bare ;  wanting  the  necessary 
additions  ;  simple ;  abstracted. 

Not  that  God  doth  require  nothing  unto  hap 
piness  at  the  hands  of  men,  saving  only  a  naked 
belief,  for  hope  and  charity  we  may  not  exclude  ; 
but  that  without  belief  all  other  things  are  as  no- 
thing, and  it  is  the  ground  of  those  other  divine 
virtues.  Hooker, 

Na'kedly.  adv. 

1.  Without  covering. 

2.  Simply;  merely;  barely;  in  the  ab- 
stract. 

Though  several  single  letters  nakedly  considered, 
are  found  to  be  articulations  only  of  spirit  or 
breath,  and  not  of  breath  vocalized  ;  yet  there  is 
that  property  in  all  letters  of  aptness  to  be  con- 
joined in  syflables.  Holder. 

3.  Discoverably ;  evidently. 

So  blinds  the  sharpest  counsels  of  the  wise 
This  overshadowing  Providence  on  high, 
,  And  dazzleth  all  their  clearest-sighted  eyes. 
That  they  see  not  how  nakedly  they  lie.  Daniel 

Na'kedness.  n.s.  {from  naked.] 

1.  Nudity;  want  of  covering. 

My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth  ; 
And  with  presented  nakedness  out-face 
The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky.  Shukesp. 

Nor  he  their  oufward  oidy,  with  the  skins 
Of  beasts ;  but  inward  nakedness,  mucli  jnore 
Opprobrious!  with  his  robe  ol'  righleousness 
Arraying,  cover'd  from  his  Fatlier's  sight.  Milton. 

I  entreat  my  gentle  readers  to  sow  on  their 
tuckers  again,  and  not  to  imitate  the  nahednas, 
but  the  innocence  of  their  mother  Eve.  Addison. 

Thou  to  be  strong  must  put  off  every  dress, 
Thy  only  armour  is  thy  nakedness.  Fridr. 

2.  Want  of  provision  for  defence. 

Spies,  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  are  come 

Genesis. 

3.  Plainness ;  evidence ;  want  of  conceal 
ment. 

Why  seek'st  thou  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness?  Shakesp. 
Nall.    n.  s.    An  awl,  such  as  collar- 
makers  or  shoemakers  use. 

Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  whitleather  and  nail, 
With  Collars  and  harness.  7'us.ser. 
NAME.  «.  s.  [nama,  Sax,  naem,  Dut.] 
I.  The  discriminative  appellation  of  an 
individual. 

What  is  thy  name? 
— Thou'lt  be  afraid  to  hear  it. 
—•No  :  though  thou  call'st  thyself  a  hotter  Tiame 
Tlian  any  is  in  hell. 

— 5Iy  name's  Macbeth.  Shakesp. 
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He  called  their  names  after  the  names  his  father 
had  called  them.  Gen.  xxvi.  18. 

Thousands  there  were  in  darker  fame  that  dwell, 
Whose  names  some  nobler  poem  shall  adorti.  Dry. 

2.  The  term  by  which  any  kind  or  species 
is  distinguished. 

What's  in  a  name  ?  That  which  we  call  a  rose. 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.  Shakesp. 

If  every  particular  idea,  that  we  take  in,  should 
have  a  distinct  name,  names  must  be  endless. 

Locke. 

3.  Person. 

They  list  with  women  each  degen'rate  name, 
Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  hme.Dryden. 

4.  Reputation ;  character. 

The  king's  army  was  the  last  enemy  the  west 
had  been  acquainted  with,  and  had  left  no  good 
«a»ie  behind.  Clarendon. 

5.  Renown  ;  fame  ;  celebrity  ;  eminence  ; 
praise ;  remembrance  ;  memory ;  dis- 
tinction ;  honour. 

What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  ? 
— Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  soldier; 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas  with  a  v.iliant  crew. 
And  many  others  of  great  name  and  worth.  Shak. 

Visit  eminent  persons  of  great  name  abroad  ;  to 
tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with  the  fame.  Bacon 

Here  rest  thy  bones  in  rich  Hesperia's  plains, 
Thy  name,  'tis  all  a  ghost  can  have,  remains. 

Dryden. 

A  hundred  knights 
Approv'd  ii.  fight,  and  men  of  mighty  name. 

Dryden. 

These  shall  be  towns  of  mighty  fame, 
Th,o'  now  they  lie  obscure,  and  lands  without  a 
name.  Dryden. 

Bartolus  is  of  great  name;  whose  authority  is 
as  much  valued  amongst  the  modern  lawyers,  as 
Papinian's  was  amongst  the  ancients.  Baker. 

6.  Power  delegated ;  imputed  character. 

In  the  name  of  the  people, 
And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we 
Banish  him.  ■  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

7.  Fictitious  imputation. 

When  Ulysses  with  fallacious  arts, 
Had  forg'd  a  treason  in  my  patron's  name. 
My  kinsman  fell.  Dryden's  Mneid. 

8.  Appearance ;  not  reality  ;  as.sumed 
character. 

I'll  to  him  again,  in  the  name  of  Brook  ; 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose.  Shakesp 
riiere  is  a  friend  which  is  only  a  friend  in  name. 

Ecclus. 

9.  An  opprobrious  appellation. 

The  husband 
Bids  her  confess  ;  calls  her  ten  thousand  names ; 
In  vain  she  kneels.  Granville. 

Like  the  watermen  of  Thames 
1  row  by,  and  call  them  names.        Swift's  Miscel, 

To  Name.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  discriminate  by  a  particular  appel- 
lation imposed. 

I  mention  here  a  son  of  the  king's  whom  Florizel 
I  now  name  to  you  ;  and  with  speed  so  pace 
To  speak  of  Perdita.  Shakesp. 

Thou  hast  had  seven  husbands,  neither  wast 
thou  named  after  any  of  them.  Tob.  iii.  8, 

His  name  was  called  Jesus,  which  was  so  named 
of  the  angel  before  he  was  conceived.  Luke,  ii.  21 

'I'lius  was  the  building  left 
Ridiculous,  and  the  work,  Confusion  nam'd.  Milt. 

2.  To  mention  by  name. 
Accustom  not  thy  mouth  to  swearing :  neither 

use  thyself  to  the  naming  of  the  Holy  One.  Eccliis. 
My  tongue  could  yiame  whate'er  1  saw.  Milton. 
Those  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size. 

Milton. 

3.  To  specify ;  to  nominate, 

Did  my  fatlier's  godson  seek  your  life 
He  whom  my  (athernam'd?  your  Edgar.  Shakesp. 

Bring  me  him  up  whom  I  shall  name.      1  Sam. 

Let  any  one  name  that  proposition,  whose  terms 
or  ideas  were  either  of  them  innate.  Locke. 

4.  To  utter ;  to  mention. 
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Let  my  name  be  named  on  them.  Gen.  x\ 
5.  To  entitle. 

Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  ortii 
Of  them  the  highest.  JJi 

Na'meless.  adj.  [from  name.] 

1 .  Not  distinguished  by  any  discrim 
tive  appellation. 

On  the  cold  earth  lies  th'  unregarded  king. 
A  headless  carcass,  and  a  nameless  thing.  Den 

The  milky  way, 
Fram'd  of  many  nameless  stars.  IV 

Thy  reliques,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  shrine  we  t 
And  sacred,  place  by  Dryden's  awful  dust ; 
Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  enquiring  eyi 

2.  One  of  which  the  name  is  not  kn 
or  mentioned. 

Little  credit  is  due  to  accusations  of  this 
when  they  come  from  suspected,  that  is, 
nameless  pens.  Attci 

Such  imag'ry  of  greatness  ill  became 
A  nameless  dwelling,  and  an  unknown  name 

; 

Na'mely.  adv.  [from  name.]  Par 
larly ;  specially ;  to  mention  by  na 
It  can  be  to  nature  no  injury,  that  of  hi 
say  the  same  which  diligent  beholders  of  her ' 
have  observed  ;  namely,  tiiat  she  provideth 
living  creatures  nourislmient  which  may  sufl 

Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  to .'' 
—To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last ; 
Namely,  some  love  that  drew  him  oft  from  1 

Sh 

The  council  making  remonstrances  unto  i 
Elizabeth,  of  the  continual  conspiracies  a; 
her  life  ;  and  namely,  that  a  man  was  lately  i 
who  stood  ready  in  a  very  suspicious  mam 
do  the  deed  ;  advised  her  to  go  less  abroad  w 
attended.  But  the  queen  answered,  that  sh 
rather  be  dead,  than  put  in  custody.  1 
For  the  excellency  of  the  soul,  name\ 
power  of  divining  in  dreams ;  that  seveia 
divinations  have  been  made,  none  can  ques 

An 

Solomon's  choice  does  not  only  instruct 
that  point  of  history,  but  furnishes  out  a  ver 
moral  to  us ;  namely,  that  he  who  applii 
heart  to  wisdom,  does  at  the  same  time  tal 
most  proper  method  for  gaining  long  life,  rji 
and  reputation.  Addison's  Gua 

Na'mer.  n.s.  [from  wflwie.]  One 
calls  or  knows  any  by  name. 

NA'mesake.  n.s.  One  that  has  the  ; 
name  with  another. 

Nor  does  the  dog-fish  at  sea.,  much  more 
out  the  dog  of  land,  than  that  his  cognomii 
namesake  in  the  heavens.  hrowiis  Vulg 

One  author  is  a  mole  to  another :  it  is  ii 
sible  for  them  to  discover  beauties;  they, 
eyes  only  for  blemishes  :  they  can  indeed  S(| 
light,  as  is  said  of  theirnamesa/ces ;  but  im 
ately  shut  their  eyes.  Ao 

NAP.  n.  s.  [))noeppan,  Sax.  to  sleep 

1.  Slumber  ;  a  short  sleep.  A  word 
crously  used. 

Mopsa  sat  swallowing  of  sleep  with  open 
making  such  a  noise,  as  no  body  could 
stealing  of  a  nap  to  her  charge. 

Let  your  bounty  take  a  nap,  and  I  will 
it  anon.  SAl 

The  sun  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap.  Hull 

So  long  as  I'm  at  the  forge  you  are  still  t 
your  nap.  L'Eiti 

2.  [)5noppa.  Sax.]  Down ;  villous 
stance. 

Amongst  those  leaves  she  made  a  butterfl 
With  excellent  device  and  wondrous  flight; 
The  velvet  nap,  which  on  his  wings  doth  lie| 
The  silken  down,  with  whichhisback  is  digll 
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ack  Cade  the  clothier  means  to  dress  the 
imonwealth,  and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it. 

Shakesp. 

'lants,  thoagh  they  hare  no  prickles,  Imve  a 
d  of  downy  or  velvet  rind  upon  their  leaves  ; 
ch  down  or  nap  corueth  of  a  subtil  spirit,  in  a 
:  or  fat  substance.  Bacon. 
.h!  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid, 
en  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade  ; 
only  coat !  wliere  dust  confus'd  with  rain 
jghens  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  mingled  stain. 

Swift. 

iAVP.  V.  a.  [Jjnoeppan,  Sax.]  To 
ep ;  to  be  drowsy  or  secure ;  to  be 
jinely  careless. 

hey  took  him  napping  in  his  bed.  Hudibras. 
.wolf  took  a  dog  napping  at  his  master's  door. 

L'  Estra7ige. 

fhaX  is  seriously  related  by  Hel.mont,  tliatfoul 
n,  stopt  in  a  vessel  that  hath  wheat  in  it,  will 
wenty-one  days  time  turn  the  wheat  into  mice ; 
aout  conjuring,  one  may  guess  to  have  been 
philosophy  and  information  of  some  house- 
',  who  had  not  so  carefully  covered  her  wheat, 
that  the  mice  could  come  at  it,  and  were  there 
;n  napping  just  when  they  had  made  an  end  of 
r  good  cliear.  Bentley. 
TAKING.  M.S.  \nap  3ind.  take.']  Sur- 
ze;  seizure  on  a  sudden  ;  unexpect- 
onset,  like  that  made  on  men 
eep. 

'aptaMngs  assaults,  spoilings,  and  firings,  have 
ur  forefathers'  days,  between  us  and  France, 
II  common.  Carew. 
'E.  n.  s.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. 
inner  imagines  it  comes  from  nap, 
!  hair  that  grows  on  it ;  Junius,  with 

usual  Greek  sagacity,  from  vi'sm  a 
I;  perhaps  from  the  same  root  with 
\)b.]  The  joint  of  the  neck  behind, 
kirn  your  eyes  towards  the  napes  of  your  necks, 

make  but  an  interior  survey  of  your  good 
es.  Shakesp. 
toniitiau  dreamed,  the  night  before  he  was 

,  that  a  golden  head  was  growing  out  of  the 

of  his  neck.  Bacon. 

ERY.  n.  s.  [naperia,  Ital.]  Table 
n.  Diet. 
HEW.  n.  s.  [napus,  Lat.]  An 
b. 

HTHA.  n.s.  [naphtha,  Lat.] 

aphtha,  is  a  very  pure,  clear,  and  thin  mineral 
of  a  very  pale  yellow,  with  a  cast  of  brown 
It  is  soft  and  oily  to  the  touch,  of  a  sharp 
lunpleasing  taste,  and  of  a  brisk  and  pene- 
ng  smell  of  the  bituminous  kind.    It  is  ex- 

:lV  ready  to  take  lire.  Hilt's  Mat.  Med. 

rabo  represents  it  as  a  liquation  of  hituuicii. 
nims  on  the  top  of  the  water  of  wells  and 
igs.    That  found  about  Babylon  is  in  some 

gs  wliitish,  tho'  it  be  generally  black,  and 
rs  little  from  Petroleum.      _  Woodward. 

iPlNESS.  n.  s.  [from  nappy.]  The 
lity  of  having  a  nap. 
KIN.  n.  s.  [from  nap  ;  which  ety- 
logy  is  oddly  favoured  by  Virgil, 
misque  ferunt  mantilia  villis  ;  na- 
ia,  Ital.] 

cloth  used  at  table  to  wipe  the 
ids. 

y  art  were  weaved  napkins,  shirts,  and  coats, 
nsumptible  by  fire.  Brfinis  Vulg.  Err. 

lie  same  matter  was  woven  into  a  napkin  at 
vain,  which  was  cleansed  by  being  burnt  in 
lire.  Wilkins. 
apKins,  Heliogabalus  had  of  clotii  of  gold,  but 
r  were  most  commonly  of  linen,  or  soft  wool. 

Arbiithnot. 

handkerchief  Obsolete.  This  sense 
•etamed  in  Scotland. 
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1  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin; 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor. 

Shakesp. 

Na'pless.  adj.  [from  nap.]  Wanting 
nap;  threadbare. 

Were  he  to  stand  for  consul,  ne'er  would  he 
Appear  in  th'  market  place,  nor  on  him  put 
The  nap/ess  vesture  of  humility.  Shakesp. 
Na'ppy.  adj.  [from  nap.  Mr.  Lye  de- 
rives it  from  nappe,  Sax.  a  cup.] 
Frothy ;  spumy  ;  from  nap ;  whence 
apples  and  ale  are  called  lamb's  wool. 

When  I  my  thresher  heard, 
With  nappv  beer  I  to  the  barn  repair'd.  Gay. 

NARCI'SSUS.  n.  s.  [Lat.  narcisse,  Fr.] 
A  daffodil. 

Nor  Narcissus  fair 
As  o'er  the  fabled  mountain  hanging  still. 

Thomson. 

Narco'tick.  adj.  [mxfMut ;  narcotique, 
Fr.]  Producing  torpor,  or  stupefac- 
tion. 

Narcotick  includes  all  that  part  of  the  materia 
medica,  which  atiy  way  produces  sleep,  whether 
called  by  this  name,  or   hypnoticks,  or  opiates. 

Quincy. 

The  ancients  esteemed  it  narcotick  or  stupefac- 
tive,  and  it  is  to  be  fouud  in  the  list  of  poisons  by 
Dioscorides.  Brown. 

Nard.  n.  s.  [nardus,  Lat.  tapJ©^,  Gr.] 

1 .  Spikenard ;  a  kind  of  ointment. 

He  now  is  come 
Into  the  blissful  field,  thro'  groves  of  myrrh, 
And  flow'ring  odours,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm. 

Milton. 

2.  An  odorous  shrub. 
Smelt,  o'  the  bud  o'  the  briar. 

Or  the  nard  in  the  fire.  Ben  Jonson's  Underwoods. 
Nare.  n.s.  [warn,  Lat]  A  nostril ;  not 
used,  except  as  in  the  following  passage, 
in  affectation. 

There  is  a  Machiavelian  plot, 
Though  every  nare  olfact  it  not.  Hudibras. 
Na'rwhale.    n.s.    A  species  of  whale. 
Those  long  horns  preserved  as  precious  beau- 
ties, are  but  the  teeth  of  narwhales. 

Browns  Vul.  Err. 

Na'rrable.    adj.    [from  narro,  Lat.] 

Capable  to  be  told  or  related. 
Na'rrate.  v.  a.  [narro,  haX,.]  To  relate; 

to  tell :  a  word  only  used  in  Scotland. 
NARRATION,    n.    s.    [nnrratio,  Lat. 

narration,  Fr.]     Account  ;   relation  ; 

history. 

He  did  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  narration. 

Abbot. 

They  that  desire  to  look  into  the  narrations  of 
the  story,  or  the  variety  of  the  matter,  we  have 
been  cartful  njight  have  profit.        2  Mac.  ii.  24. 

This  coiniuandment,  containing,  among  other 
things,  a  narration  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
is  commonly  read.  White. 

Homer  introduces  the  best  instructions,  in  the 
midst  of  tlie  plainest  narrations. 

Broome  on  the  Odyssey. 
Na'rrative.  adj.  [7iarralif~ve,  Fr.  from 
narro,  Lat.] 

1.  Relating ;  giving  an  account. 

To  judicial  acts  credit  ought  to  be  given  though 
the  words  be  narrative.  Aylijfe's  Parergon. 

2.  Storytelling  ;  apt  to  relate  things  past. 
Ace,  as  Davenant  says,  is  always  narrative. 

Dryden. 

The  poor,  the  rich,  the  valiant,  and  the  sage, 
And  boasting  youth,  and  jtarratii'e  old  age.  Pope. 
Na'rrative.    n.s.    A  relation;  an  ac- 
count ;  a  story. 

In  the  instructions  I  give  to  others,  concerning 
wliat  they  should  do,  take  a  narrative  of  what  you 
have  done.  South. 
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Cyntho  was  much  taken  with  my  narratwe. 

Tatler. 

Na'rratively.  adv.   [from  narrative.] 
By  way  of  relation. 

The  words  of  all  judicial  acts  are  written  rmr- 
ratively,  unless  it  be  in  sejitences  wherein  disposi- 
tive and  enacting  terms  aie  made  use  of. 

AyliJJe's  Parergt/n. 
Narra'tor.  n.  s.  [narrateur,  Fr.  from 
narro,  Lat]    A  teller ;  a  relater. 

Consider  whether  the  narrator  he  honest  and 
faithful ,  as  well  as  skilful  ;  whether  he  hath  no 
peculiar  gain  or  profit  by  believing  or  reporting  it. 

Watts's  Logick. 

NA'RROW.    adj.    [neapu,   Sax.  from 
nyji.] 

1.  Not  broad  or  wide ;  having  but  a  small 
distance  from  side  to  side. 

Edward  from  Belgia, 
Hath  pass'd  in  safety  through  the  nanow  sea. 

Shakesp, 

The  angel  stood  in  a  narrow  place,  where  was 
no  way  to  turn  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left.  Nunibers,  ii.  26. 

In  anarrow  bottom'd  ditch  eattle  cannot  turn. 

Mortimer. 

By  being  too  few,  or  of  an  improper  figure  and 
dimension  to  do  their  duty  in  perfection,  tliey  be- 
come narrow  and  incapable  of  performing  their 
native  function.  Blackmore. 

2.  Small;   of  no  great  extent:  used  of 
time  as  well  as  place. 

From  this  narrow  time  of  gestation  may  ensue 
a  smallness  in  the  exclusion  ;  but  this  inferreth  no 
informity.  Brown. 

Though  the  Jews  were  but  a  small  nation,  and 
confined  to  a  narrow  compass  in  the  world,  yet 
the  first  rise  of  letters  and  languages  is  truly  to  be 
ascribed  to  them.  Wilkins. 

3.  Covetous;  avaricious. 

To  narrow  breasts  he  comes  all  wra|)t  in  gain, 
To  swelling  hearts  he  shines  in  honour's  lire. 

Sidney. 

4.  Contracted  ;  of  confined  sentiments, 
ungenerous. 

Nothing  more  shakes  any  societj'  than  mean 
divisions  between  the  several  orders  of  its  niem.- 
bers,  and  their  rtaiTou'-hearted  repining  at  other's 
gain.  Spratt. 

The  greatest  understanding  is  narrow.  How 
much  of  God  and  nature  is  there,  whereof  we 
never  had  any  idea?  Crew. 

The  hopes  of  good  from  those  whom  we  gratify, 
would  produce  a  very  narrow  and  stinted  charity. 

Smallridge. 

A  salamander  grows  familiar  with  a  stranger  at 
first  sight,  and  is  not  so  7za?'r£)i(;-spirited  a-;  to  ob- 
serve, wliether  the  person  she  talks  to,  be  in 
breeches  or  in  petticoats.  Addison. 

It  is  with  narroiu-soul'd  [leople  as  with  narrow- 
neck'd  bottles  ;  the  less  they  have  in  them  the 
more  noise  they  make  in  pouring  it  out.  Swift, 

5.  Near  ;  within  a  small  distance. 
Then  iVInestheus  to  the  head  his  arrow  drove. 

But  made  a  glancing  shot,  and  miss'd  the  dove; 
Yet  miss'd  so  narrow,  that  he  cut  the  cord 
Which  fasten'd  by  the  foot  the  flitting  bird. 

Dryden. 

6.  Close ;  vigilant ;  attentive. 

The  orb  he  roam'd 
With  narrow  search  ;  and  wiili  inspection  deep 
Consider'd  ev'ry  creature,  which  of  all 
Most  opportune  might  serve  his  wiles.    _  Milton. 

Many  malicious  spies  are  searching  into  the 
actions  of  a  great  man,  who  is  not  always  the 
best  prepared  for  so  norrou)  an  inspection./WA'son. 

To  Na'rrow.    v.  a.    [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] 

1.  To  diminish  with  respect  to  breadth  or 
wideness. 

In  the  wall  he  made  narrowed  rests,  that  the 
beams  should  not  he  fastened  in  the  walls  of  the 
house.  1  Kings  vi.  6. 
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By  reason  of  the  great  continent  of  Brasilia, 
the  needle  deflecteth  toward  the  land  twelve  de- 
grees ;  but  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  the 
land  is  narrowed,  and  the  sea  on  the  other  side,  it 
varieth  about  five  or  six.  Brawn, 

A  government,  which  by  alienating  the  afl'ec- 
trons,  losing  the  opinions,  and  crossing  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  leaves  out  of  its  compass 
the  greatest  part  of  their  consent,  niayjustlj  be 
said,  in  the  same  degrees  it  loses  ground,  to  nar- 
row its  bottom.  -  Temple. 

2.  To  contract;  to  impair  in  dignity  of 
extent  or  influence. 

One  science  is  incomparably  above  all  the  rest, 
where  it  is  not  by  corruption  narrowed  into  a  trade, 
for  mean  or  ill  ends,  and  secular  interests  ;  I  mean, 
theology,  which  contains  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  his  creatures.  Locke. 

3.  To  contract  in  sentiment  or  capacity 
of  knov/ledge. 

Desuetude  does  contract  and  narroiv  our  facul- 
ties, so  that  we  can  apprehend  only  those  things 
in  which  we  are  conversant. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

How  hard  it  is  to  get  the  mind,  nan-owed  by  a 
scanty  collection  of  common  ideas,  to  enlarge  it- 
self to  a  more  copious  stock.  Locke. 

Lo  !  ev'ry  finish'd  son  returns  to  thee  ; 
Bounded  by  nature,  narrow'd  still  by  art, 
A  trifling  head,  and  a  contracted  heart.  Pope. 

4.  To  confine  ;  to  limit. 

I  most  find  fault  with  his  narrowing  too  much 
his  own  bottom,  and  his  unwary  sapping  the 
foundation  on  which  he  stands.  iVaterland. 

By  admitting  too  many  things  at  once  into  one 
question,  the  mind  is  dazzleJ  and  bewildered  ; 
whereas  by  limiting  and  narrowing  the  question, 
you  take  a  fuller  survey  of  the  whole.  Watts. 

Our  knowledge  is  much  more  narroived,  if  wc 
confine  ourselves  to  our  own  solitary  reasonings, 
without  much  reading.  Watts. 

[In  farriery.]  A  horse  is  said  to  narroiv, 
when  he  does  not  take  ground  enough, 
and  does  not  bear  far  enough  out  to  the 
one  hand  or  to  the  other.  Farrier's  Diet. 

Na'rrowly.  adv. .  [from  narrow,'] 

1.  With  Httle  breadth  or  wideness  ;  with 
small  distance  between  the  sides. 

2.  Contractedly  ;  without  extent. 

The  church  of  England  is  not  so  narrowly  cal- 
culated, that  it  cannot  fall  in  with  any  regular 
species  of  government.  '  '  SwiJ't. 

3.  Closely  ;  vigilantly  ;  attentive!}'. 

M^'  fellow-schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly.  Sliakesp. 

If  it  be  narroioiy  considered,  this  colour  will 
be  reprehended  or  e.ncountered,  by  imputing  to 
all  excellencies  in  compositions  a  kind  of  poverty. 

Bacon. 

For  a  considerable  treasure  hid  in  niy  vineyard 
search  narrowly  when  I  am  gone.        L' Estrange. 

A  man's  reputation  draws  eyes  upon  him  that 
will  narrowly  inspect  every  part  of  him.  Addison. 

4.  Nearly  ;  within  a  little. 

Some  private  vessels  took  one  of  the  Aquapulca 
ships,  and  very  narrowly  missed  of  the  other. 

Swift. 

5.  Avariciously ;  sparingly. 
Na'rrowness.  M.  5.  [from  narrow.] 

1 .  Want  of  breadth  or  wideness. 

In  our  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  narrowness  of  the 
arch  makes  it  rise  in  height,  or  run  out  in  length. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

2.  Want  of  extent ;  want  of  comprehen- 
sion. 

That  prince,  wlio  should  be  so  wise  and  god- 
like ,  as  by  established  laws  of  liberty  to  secure 
protection  and  encouragement  to  the  honest  in- 
dustry of  mankind,  against  the  oppression  of 
power,  and  narrowness  of  party,  will  quickly  be 
too  hard  for  his  neighbours.  Locke. 
S.  Confined  state ;  contractedness. 
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The  most  learned  and  ingenious  society  in 
Europe  confess  the  narroumess  of  human  attain- 
ments. GlanviUe. 

Cheap  vulgar  arts,  whose  narrowness  affords 
No  flight  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  sticks  at  words. 

Denhum. 

The  Latin,  a  severe  and  compendious  language, 
often  expresses  that  in  one  word,  which  either  the 
barbarity  or  the  narrowness  of  modern  tongues  can- 
not supply  in  more.  Dryden. 

4.  Meanness;  poverty. 

If  God  will  fit  thee  for  this  passage,  by  takhig 
off  thy  load,  and  emptying  thy  bags,  and  so  suit 
the  narrowness  of  thy  fortune  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  wa_y  thou  art  to  pass,  is  there  any  thing  but 
mercy  in  all  this  ?  South. 

5.  Want  of  capacity. 

Another  disposition  in  men,  which  makes  them 
improper  for  philosophical  contemplations,  is  not 
so  much  from  the  narrowness  of  their  spirit  and 
understanding,  as  because  they  will  not  take  time 
to  extend  them.  Burnet's  Theory. 

Nas.  [{rom  ne  has,  ov  has  not.]  Obsolete. 

For  pity'd  is  mishap  that  nas  remedy. 
But  scorn'd  been  deeds  of  fond  foolery.  Spenser. 
Na'sal.    adj.    [tiasus,  Lat.]  Belonging 
to  the  nose. 

To  pronounce  the  nasals,  and  some  of  the  vowels 
spiritally,  the  throat  is  brought  to  labour,  and  it 
makes  a  guttural  pronunciation.  Holder. 

When  the  discharge  lessens,  pass  a  small  probe 
through  the  nasal  duct  into  the  nose  every  time  it 
is  drest,  in  order  to  dilate  it  a  little. 

Sharpe's  Surgery. 

Na'sicornous.  adj.  [nasus  and  cornu.] 
Having  the  horn  on  the  nose. 

Some  unicorns  are  among  insects  ;  as  those  four 
kinds  of  nasicornous  beetles  described  by  Moffefus. 

Brown. 

NA'STY.  adj.  [nast,  nat,  Germ,  wet.] 

1.  Dirty  ;  filthy ;  sordid  ;  nauseous ;  pol- 
luted. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  answer  to  Luther,  has 
thrown  out  the  greatest  heap  of  naity  language 
that  perhaps  ever  was  put  together.  Atterbury. 

A  nice  man,  is  a  man  of  7iusty  ideas.  Swift. 

2.  Obscene;  leud. 
Na'stily.  adv.  [from  nasty.] 

1.  Dirtily  ;  filthily  ;  nauseously. 

The  most  pernicious  infection  next  the  plague, 
is  the  smell  of  the  jail,  when  prisoners  have  been 
long  and  close  and  nastily  kept.  Bacon's  Nat  Hist. 

2.  Obscenely ;  grossly. 

Na'stiness.  n.s.  [from  nasty.] 

1.  Dirt;  filth. 

This  caused  tiie  seditious  to  remain  within  their 
station,  which  by  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the 
beastly  multitude,  might  more  fitly  be  termed  a 
kennel  than  a  camp.  Hayward. 

Haughty  and  huge,  as  High  Dutch  bride, 
Such  nastiness  and  so  much  pride 
Are  oddly  join'd  by  fate.  Pope. 

2.  Obscenity  ;  grossness  of  ideas. 

Their  nastiness,  their  dull  obscene  talk  and 
ribaldry,  cannot  but  be  very  nauseous  and  oflTen- 
sive  to  any  who  does  not  baulk  his  own  reason, 
out  of  love  to  their  vice.  South. 

A  divine  might  have  emploj'ed  his  pains  to 
better  purpose,  than  in  the  nasti7iess  of  Plutusand 
Aristophanes.  Dryden. 

Na'tal.   adj.   [natal,  Fr.  natalis,  Lat.] 
Native ;  relating  to  nativity. 

Since  the  time  of  Henry  III.  princes'  children 
took  names  from  their  natal  places,  as  Edward  of 
Carnarvon,  Thomas  of  Brotherton.  Camden. 
-Propitious  star  !  whose  sacred  pow'r 
Presided  o'er  the  monarch's  natal  hour. 
Thy  radhint  voyages  for  ever  run.  Prior. 

Nata'tion.   n.  s.   [natatio,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  swimming. 

In  pjrogressive  motion  the  arms  and  legs  move 
successively,  but  in  natation  both  together. 

Brown. 
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Na'thless.  adj.  [na,  that  is,  not, 
less,  Sax.]  Nevertheless :  formed  th 
nathekss,  nath'less.  Obsolete. 

Nuth'les's,  my  brother,  since  we  passed  are 
Unto  this  point,  we  will  appease  our  jar.  Spe 

The  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire; 
Nath'less  he  so  endur'd,  'till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  call'd 
His  legions.  Miltoii's  Par. 

Na'thmore.  adv.  [na  the  more.]  Nf 
the  more.  Obsolete. 

Yet  nathmore  by  his  bold  hearty  speech. 
Could  his  blood-frozen  heart  embolden'd  be 

Spt 

NATION,  n.  s.  [nation,  Fr.  natio,  I 

1.  A  people  distinguished  from  ano 
people ;  generally  by  their  langu 
original,  or  government. 

If  Edward  III.  had  prospered  in  his  F 
wars,  and  peopled  with  English  the  towns 
•he  won,  as  he  began  at  Calais  driving  ou 
French,  his  successors  holding  the  same  cc 
would  have  filled  all  France  with  our  nation 

Ra 

A  nation  properly  signifies  a  great  num 
families  derived  from  the  same  blood,  born  : 
same  country,  and  living  under  the  same  go 
ment.  Tt 

2.  A  great  number  :  emphatically. 
When  after  battle  I  the  field  have  seen 

Spread  o'er  with  ghastly  shapes,  which  onc6 
men ; 

A  nation  crusht  I  a  nation  of  the  brave  ! 
A  realm  of  death  !  and  on  this  side  the  grav 
Are  there,  said  I,  who  from  this  sad  survey 
This  human  chaos,  carry  smiles  away  .■'  J 

Na'tional.   adj.   [national,  Fr. 
nation.] 

general;  not  private  ;'ot 


1,  Publick; 
particular. 

They  in  their  earthly  Canaan  plac'd. 
Long  time  shall  dwell  and  prosper  :  butwht 
National  interrupt  their  public  peace.  il 

Such  ^national  devotion  inspires  men  wil 
timents  of  religious  gratitude,  and  swells 
hearts  with  joy  and  exultation.  Ai 

The  astonishing  victories  our  armies  havi 
crowned  with,  were  in  some  measure  the  blc  _ 
returned  upon  that  national  charity  whit- 
been  so  conspicuous.  Ac 

God,  in  the  execution  of  his  judgments, 
visits  a  people  with  public  and  general  calai 
but  where  their  sins  are  public  and  national 

2.  Bigotted  to  one's  own  country. 
Na'tionally.    adv.    [from   nalici  L 

With  regard  to  the  nation. 

The  term  adulterous  chiefly  relates  to  the 
who  being  nationally  espoused  to  God  by 
nant,  every  sin  of  theirs  was  in  a  peculiar  ii 
spiritual  adultery.  i ' 

Na'tionalness.  n.  s.  [from  natic  I 
Reference  to  the  people  in  general. 

NATIVE,  adj.  [nativus,  Lat.  nat  w 
Fr.] 

1.  Produced  by  nature ;  natural,  notlti 
ficial. 

She  more  sweet  than  any  bird  on  bough 
Would  oftentimes  amongst  tliem  bear  a  pai 

And  strive  to  pass,  as  she  could  well  eno 
Their  native  musick  by  her  skilful  art.  5l 

This  doctrine  doth  not  enter  by  the  ear,] 
But  of  itself  is  native  in  the  breast, 

2.  Natural ;  such  as  is  according  t] 
tiire ;  original. 

The  members  retired  to  their  homes,  rei 
the  native  sedateness  of  their  temper 

3.  Conferred  by  birth  ;  belongin|| 
birth. 
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But  ours  is  a  privilege  ancient  and  native, 
Hangs  not  on  an  ordinance,  or  power  legislative ; 
And  first,  'tis  to  speak  whatever  we  please. 

Denham, 

Relating  to  the  birth ;  pertaining  to  the 
time  or  place  of  birth. 

If  tliese  men  have  defeated  the  law,  and  outrun 
\ative  punishment ;  though  tliej  can  outstrip  men, 
he;  have  no  wings  to  fly  from  God.  Shakesp. 

Many  of  our  bodies  shall,  no  doubt, 
?ind  native  graves.  Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

Original ;  that  which  gave  being. 

Have  I  now  seen  death  ?  is  this  the  way 
!  roust  return  to  native  dust  ?    O  sight 
)f  terror,  foul,  and  ugly  to  bthoid.  Milton. 

i'tive.  n.  s. 

One  born  in  any  place  ;  original  inha- 
jitant. 

Make  no  extirpation  of  the  natives,  under  pre- 
ence  of  planting  religion ;  God  surely  will  no 
ray  be  pleased  with  such  sacrifices. 

Bacon's  Advice  to  Vitliers. 

Tuily,  the  humble  mushroom  scarcely  known, 
he  lowly  native  of  a  country  town. 

Dryden's  Juvenal. 

Tliere  stood  a  monument  to  Tacitus  the  histo- 
Mi,  to  the  emperors  Tacitus  and  Florianus,  na- 
ves of  the  place.  Addison. 

Our  natives  liave  a  fuller  habit,  squarer,  and 
iore  extended  chests,  than  the  people  that  be  be- 
oiid  us  to  the  south.  Blackmore. 
Offspring. 

Th'  accusation, 
11  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  native 
If  our  so  frank  donation.       Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

l'tiveness.  U.S.  [from  wafiDe.]  State 
f  being  produced  by  nature. 

Ti'viTY.  n.  s.    [nativiii,  Fr.] 
Birth  ;  issue  into  life. 
Concluding  ever  with  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
itivity  of  o>ir  Saviour,  in  vvhose  births  the  births 
tall  are  only  blessed.  Bacon. 
Tliey  looked  upon  those  as  the  true  days  of 
iieir  nativity,  wherein  they  were  freed  from  the 
ains  and  sorrows  of  a  troublesome  v/oM.Nelson. 
Time,  place,  or  manner  of  birth. 
My  husband,  and  my  children  both, 
nd  you  the  calenders  of  their  nativity, 

0  to  a  gossip's  feast.  Shakesp.  Comedy  ofErr. 
They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  ei- 
er  in  nativity,  chance  or  death,  Shakesp, 
When  I  vow,  1  weep  ;  and  vows  so  born, 

1  their  nativity  all  truth  appears.  Shakesp. 
iThy  birth  and  thy  nativity  is  of  Canaan.  Ezek. 

State  or  place  of  being  produced. 
These,  in  their  dark  nativity,  the  deep 
lall  yield  us,  pregnant  with  infernal  flame. 

Milton. 

TURAL.  adj.  [naturalis,  Lat.  natu- 
l  Fr.] 

Produced  or  effected  by  nature ;  not 
tificial. 

There  is  no  natural  motion  of  any  particular 
avy  body,  which  is  perpetual,  yet  it  is  possible' 
>m  them  to  contrive  such  an  artificial  revolution 
shall  constantly  be  the  cause  of  itself.  Wilkins. 

[llegitimate  ;  not  legal. 

This  would  turn  the  vein  of  that  we  call  natural, 

that  of  legal  propagation  ;  which  has  ever  been 
couraged  as  the  other  has  been  disfavoured  by 

institutions.  Tempts. 

Bestowed  by  nature  ;  not  acquired. 

'f  there  be  any  dilForence  in  natural  parts,  it 
uuld  seem  that  the  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of 
ildren  born  from  noble  and  wealthy  parents. 

Swift. 

S^ot  forced ;  not  farfetched ;  dictated 
y  nature. 

I  will  now  deliver  a  few  of  the  properest  and 
'nrullest  considerations  that  belong  to  this  piece. 

IVotton. 

OL.  11. 
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5.  Following  the  stated  coui'se  of  things. 

If  solid  piety,  humility,  and  a  sober  sense  of 
themselves,  is  much  wanted  in  that  sex,  it  is  the 
plain  and  natural  consequence  of  a  vain  and  cor- 
rupt education.  Law. 

6.  Consonant  to  natural  notions. 

Such  unnatural  connections  become,  by  custom, 
as  natural  to  the  mind  as  sun  and  liglit  :  fire  and 
warmth  go  together,  and  so  seem  to  carry  with 
them  as  natural  an  evidence  as  self-evident  truths 
themselves.  Locke. 

7.  Discoverable  by  reason,  not  revealed. 

I  call  that  natural  religion,  which  nieii  might 
know,  and  should  be  obliged  unto,  by  the  meer 
principles  of  reas(ni,  improved  by  consideration 
and  experience,  without  the  help  of  revelatinn, 

Wilkins. 

8.  Tender  ;  affectionate  by  nature. 
To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes. 

He  wants  the  nat'ral  touch.       Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

9.  Unaffected  ;  according  to  truth  and 
reality. 

What  can  be  more  natural  than  the  circum- 
stances in  the  behaviour  of  those  women  who  liad 
lost  their  husbands  on  this  fatal  day.  Addison. 

10.  Opposed  to  violent:  as,  a  natural 
death. 

Na'tural.  n.s.    \?Yom.  nature. 

1 .  An  idiot ;  one  whom  nature  debars 
from  understanding ;  a  fool. 

That  a  monster  should  be  such  a  natural.  Shak. 

Take  the  thoughts  of  one  out  of  that  narrow 
compass  he  has  been  all  his  life  confined  to,  you 
will  find  him  no  more  capable  of  reasoning  than  a 
perfect  natural.  Locke. 

2.  Native ;  original  inhabitant.  Not  in 
use. 

The  inhabitants  and  naturals  of  tlie  place  should 
be  in  a  state  of  freemen.  Abbot's  Desc.  of  the  World. 

Oppression,  in  many  places,  wears  the  robes  of 
justice,  which  domineering  over  the  naturals  may 
not  spare  strangers,  and  strangers  will  not  endure 
it.  Raleigh's  Essai/s. 

3.  Gift  of  nature ;  nature  ;  quality.  Not 
in  use. 

The  wretcheder  are  the  contemners  of  all  helps ; 
such  as  presuming  on  their  own  naturals,  deride 
diligence,  and  mock  at  terms  when  they  under- 
stand not  things.  Ben  Jonson. 

'I'o  consider  them  in  their  pure  naturals,  the 
earl's  intellectual  faculties  were  his  stronger  part, 
and  the  duke,  his  practical.  Wotton. 

Naturalist,  n.  s.  [from  natural.]  A 
student  in  physicks,  or  natural  philo- 
sophy. 

Admirable  artifice  !  wherewith  Galen,  though 
a  mere  naturalist,  was  so  taken,  that  he  could  not 
but  adjudge  the  honour  of  a  hymn  to  the  wise 
Creator.  More. 

It  is  not  credible,  that  the  naturalist  could  be 
deceived  in  his  account  of  a  place  that  lay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Addiso7i. 

Naturaliza'tion.  n.  s.  [from  natural- 
ize.] The  act  of  investing  aliens  with 
the  privileges  of  native  subjects. 

The  Spartans  were  nice  in  point  of  naturalisa- 
tion ;  whereby,  while  they  kept  their  compass, 
they  stood  firm  ;  but  when  they  did  spread,  they 
became  a  windfal.  Bacon. 

Encouragement  may  be  given  to  any  merchants 
that  shall  come  over  and  turn  a  certain  stock  of 
their  own,  as  naturalization,  and  freedom  from 
customs  the  two  first  years.  Temple. 

Enemies,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  general 
naturalization  act,  invited  over  foreigners  of  all 
religions.  Su;ift. 

To  Na'turalize.  v.  a.    [from  natural.] 
1.  To  adopt  into  a  community  ;  to  invest 
with  the  privileges  of  native  subjects. 

The  lords  informed  the  king,  that  the  Irish 
might  not  be  naturalized  without  damage  to  them- 
selves or  the  crown.  Davies. 
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2.  To  make  natural ;  to  make  easy  like 

things  natural. 

He  rises  fresh  to  his  hammer  and  anvil  ;  custom 
has  naturalized  his  labour  to  hiiu.  South. 

Na'turally.  adv.    [from  natural.] 

1.  According  to  the  power  or  impulses  of 
unassisted  nature. 

Our  sovereign  good  is  desired  naturally  ;  God, 
the  author  of  that  natural  desire,  hath  appointed 
natural  means  whereby  to  fulfill  it;  butman  hav- 
ing utterly  disabled  his  nature  mito  these  means, 
hath  had  otiier  revealed,  ami  hath  received  from 
heaven  a  law  to  teach  liim,  how  that  which  is  de- 
sired naturally,  must  now  supernaturally  be  at- 
tained. Hooker. 

If  sense  be  not  certain  in  the  reports  it  makes 
of  things  to  the  mind,  there  can  be  naturally  no 
such  thing  as  certainty  of  knowledge.  South. 

When  you  have  once  habituated  your  heart  to 
a  serious  performance  of  holy  intercession,  you 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  render  it  incapable  of 
spite  and  envy,  and  to  make  it  naturallxi  delight 
in  the  happiness  of  mankind.  "  Imw. 

2.  According  to  nature  ;  without  affecta- 
tion ;  with  just  representation. 

These  things  so  in  ray  song,  I  naturally  may 
show  ; 

Now  as  the  mountain  high  ;  then  as  the  valley  low; 
Here  fruitful  as  the  mead  ;  there,  as  the  heath  be 
bare  ; 

Then,  as  the  gloomy  wood,  1  may  be  rough,  tho' 
rare.  Drayton. 
That  part 

Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  perfonn'd.Shakesp. 

Tliis  answers  fitly  and  naturally  to  the  place  of 
the  abyss  before  the  deluge,  inclos'd  within  the 
earth.  Burnet. 

The  thoughts  are  to  be  measured  only  by  their 
propriety  ;  that  is,  as  they  flow  more  or  less  7ia- 
turatlii  from  the  persons  and  occasions.  Drydcn. 

3.  Spontaneously ;  without  art  ;  without 
cultivation  :  as.,  there  is  no  place  where 
wheat  naturally  grows. 

Na'turalnesS-.k.  s.    [from  natural.] 

1 .  The  state  of  being  given  or  produced 
by  nature. 

The  naturalness  of  a  desire,  is  the  cause  that 
the  satisfaction  of  it  is  pleasure,  and  pleasure  im- 
portunes the  will  ;  and  that  whicli  importunes 
the  will,  puts  a  dilflculty  on  the  will  refusing  or 
forbearing  it.  South. 

2.  Conformity  to  truth  and  reallity  ;  not 
affectation. 

He  must  understand  what  is  contained  in  the 
temperament  of  the  eyes,  in  the  naturalness  of  the 
eyebrows.  Dryden. 

Horace  speaks  of  these  parts  in  an  ode  that 
may  be  reckoned  amicng  the  finest  for  tlie  natu- 
ralness of  the  thought,  and  the  beauty  of  the  ex- 
pression. Addison. 

NATURE,  n.  s.  [natura,  Lat.  nature, 
Fr.] 

1 .  An  imaginary  being  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  the  material  and  animal  world. 

Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess  ;  to  thy  law 
My  services  are  bound.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

When  it  was  said  to  Anaxagoras,  the  Athenians 
have  condemned  you  to  die  ;  he  said,  and  nature 
them.  Bacon. 

Let  the  postillion  nature  mount,  and  let 
The  coachmati  art  be  set.  Cowley. 

Heav'n  bestows 
At  home  all  riches  that  wise  nature  needs.Cowley. 

Simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  giv'n, 
Beyond  the  cloud-topt  hill  air  humbler  heav'n. 

Pope. 

2.  The  native  state  or  properties  of  any 
thing,  by  which  it  is  discriminated  from 
others. 

Bb  18a 
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Why  leap'd  the  bills,  why  did  the  mountains 
shake. 

What  ail'd  them  their  fix'd  natui  es  to  forsake  ? 

Cowley. 

Between  the  animal  and  rational  province, 
some  animals  have  a  dark  resemblance  of  the  in- 
fluxes of  reason  :  so  between  the  corporeal  and  iii- 
tellectual  world,  there  is  man  participating  much 
of  both  natures.  Hale's  Origim^  Ma7ikind. 

The  mature  of  brutes,  besides  what  is  common 
to  them  with  plants,  doth  consist  in  having  such 
faculties,  whereby  they  are  capable  of  appreliend- 
ing  external  objects,  and  of  receiving  pain  or 
pleasure  from  them.  Wilkins. 

3.  The  constitution  of  an  animated  body. 

Nature,  as  it  grows  again  tow'rd  earth, 
Is  fashion'd  for  the  journey,  dull  and  heavy.S/iafc. 

We're  not  ourselves. 
When  nature,  being  opprest,  commands  the  mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body.        Sliakesp.  King  Lear. 

4.  Disposition  of  mind ;  temper. 

Nothing  cou'd  have  subdu'd  nature 
To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

Shakesp. 

A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble. 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms. 
That  he  suspects  none  ;  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practises  ride  easy.  Sliakcsp.  King  Lear. 

5.  The  regular  course  of  things. 

My  end 

Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  otrence.S?i«/c. 

6.  The  compass  of  natural  existence. 

If  their  dam  ma  y  be  judge,  the  young  apes  are 
the  most  beautiful  things  iii  nature.  Gianville. 

7.  The  constitution  and  appearances  of 
things. 

The  works,  whether  of  poets,  painters,  mora- 
lists, or  historians,  which  are  built  upon  general 
noture,  live  for  ever  i  while  those  which  depend 
for  their  existence  on  particular  customs  and  ha- 
bits, a  partial  view  of  nature,  or  the  Huctuation 
of  fashion,  can  only  be  coeval  with  that  wliich 
first  raised  them  from  obscurity.  Reynolds. 

8.  Natural  affection  or  reverence ;  native 
sensations. 

Have  we  not  seen 
The  raurd'ring  son  ascend  his  parent's  bed, 
Thro'  violated  nature  force  his  way. 
And  stain  the  sacred  womb  wliere  once  he  lay  ? 

Pope. 

9.  The  state  or  operation  of  the  material 
world. 


He  binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 
Left  conscience  free  and  will. 


Pope. 


10.  Sort  ;  species. 

A  dispute  of  tliis  nature  caused  mischief  in  abun- 
dance betwixt  a  king  and  an  archbishop.  ])ryd. 

11.  Sentiments  or  images  adapted  to  na- 
ture, or  conformable  to  truth  and  reality. 

Only  nature  can  please  those  tastes  which  are 
unnrejudiced  and  refined.  Addison. 
Nature  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same. 

Pope. 

12.  Physicks  ;  the  science  which  teaches 
the  qualities  of  things. 

Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  said,  let  Newton  be,  and  all  was  light.  Pope. 

13.  Of  this  word  which  occurs  so  fre- 
quently, with  significations  so  various, 
and  so  difficultly  defined,  Boyle  has 
given  an  explication,  v/hich  deserves  to 
be  epitomised. 

Nature  sometimes  means  the  Author  of  Nature, 
or  natura  naturnns  ;  as,  nature  hath  made  man 
partly  corporeal  and  partly  immaterial.  For 
nature  in  this  sense  may  be  used  the  word  creator. 

Nature  sometimes  means  that  on  whose  account 
a  thing  is  what  it  is,  and  is  called,  as  when  we 
define  the  nature  of  an  angle.  For  nature  in  this 
sense  may  be  used  essence  or  quality. 
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Nature  sometimes  means  what  belongs  to  a 
living  creature  as  its  nativity,  or  accrues  to  it  by 
its  birth,  at  when  we  say,  a  man  is  noble  by  na- 
ture, or  a  cliild  is  naturally  forward.  This  may 
be  expressed  by  saying,  the  man  was  born  so ;  or, 
the  thing  was  generated  such. 

Nature  sometimes  means  an  internal  principle 
of  local  motion,  as  we  say,  the  stone  falls,  or  the 
flame  rises  by  nature  ;  for  this  we  may  say,  tiiat 
the  motion  up  or  down  is  spontaneous,  or  produced  by 
its  proper  cause. 

Nature  sometimes  means  the  established  course 
of  things  corporeal  ;  as,  nature  makes  the  night 
succeed  the  day.  This  may  be  termed  established 
order  or  settled  course. 

Nature  means  sometimes  the  aggregate  of  the 
powers  belonging  to  a  body,  especially  a  living 
one  ;  as  when  physicians  say,  thatnature  is  strong, 
or  nature  left  to  herself  will  do  the  cure.  For  this 
may  be  used,  constitution,  temperament,  ot  structure 
of' the  body. 

Nature  is  put  likewise  for  the  system  of  the 
corporeal  works  of  God  ;  as  there  is  no  phoenix 
or  chimera  in  nature.  For  nature  thus  applied,  we 
may  use  the  world,  or  the  universe. 

Nature  is  sometimes  indeed  commonly  taken 
for  a  ki!;d  of  semi-deity.    In  this  sense  it  is  best 
not  to  use  it  at  all. 
Boyle's  Free  Inquiry  into  the  received  Notion  of  Nature, 

Natu'rity.  n.  s.  [ivom  nainre.]  The 
state  of  being  produced  by  nature.  A 
word  not  used. 

This  cannot  be  allowed,  except  we  impute  that 
unto  the  first  cause  which  we  impose  not  on  the 
second  ;  or  what  we  deny  unto  nature  we  impute 
unto  naturity.  .  Brown. 

Na  val,   adj.    [naval,  Fr.  navalis,  Lat.] 

1.  Consisting  of  ships. 

Encamping  on  the  main, 
Our  naval  army  had  besieged  Spain  ; 
They  that  the  whole  world's  monarchy  design'd. 
Are  to  their  ports  by  our  bold  fleet  confin'd. 

Waller. 

As  our  high  vessels  pass  their  watry  way. 
Let  all  the  naval  world  due  homage  pay.  Prior. 

2.  Belonging  to  ships. 

Masters  of  such  numbers  of  strong  and  valiant 
men,  as  well  as  of  all  the  naval  stores  that  furnish 
the  world.  Temple. 

NAVE.  n.  s.    [nap.  Sax.] 

1.  The  middle  part  of  the  wheel  in  which 
the  axle  moves. 

Out,  out,  thou  strumpet  fortune  !  all  you  gods 
In  general  synod  take  away  her  pow'r  ; 
Break  all  tlie  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel. 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heav'n, 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends.  Sltakesp.  Hamlet. 

In  the  wheels  of  waggons  the  hallows  of  the 
naves,  by  their  swift  rotations  on  the  ends  of  the 
axle-trees,  produce  a  heat  sometimes  so  intense  as 
to  set  them  on  fire.  Ray. 

2.  [From  navis,  nave,  old  Fr.]  The  mid- 
dle part  of  the  church  distinct  from  the 
aisles  or  wings. 

It  comprehends  the  nave  or  body  of  the  church, 
together  with  the  chancel.        Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

Na'vel.  n.  s.    [najrela,  navela.  Sax.] 

1 .  The  point  in  the  middle  of  the  belly, 

by  which  embryos  communicate  with 

the  parent. 

Inibrasides  addrest 
His  javeline  at  him,  and  so  ript  his  navill,  that  the 
wound, 

As  endlessly  it  shut  liis  eyes  so  opeii'd  on  the 

ground, 

It  powr'd  t'is  entrailes.  Chapman. 

As  children,  while  within  the  womb  they  live. 
Feed  by  the  navel :  here  they  feed  not  so.  Davies. 

The  use  of  the  7iavel  is  to  continue  the  hifant 
unto  the  mother,  and  by  the  vessels  thereof  to 
convey  its  aliments.  Brown. 
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Me  from  the  womb  the  midwife  muse  did  taie. 
She  cut  mv  navel.  _  Coioiey, 

There  is  a  superintending  Providence,  that 
some  animals  will  hunt  for  the  teat  before  they 
are  quite  gotten  out  of  the  secundines  and  parted 
from  the  navelstring.  Derham, 
2.  The  middle  ;  the  interiour  part. 
Being  prest  to  the  war, 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touch'd, 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates.  Shahetpi 

W  ithin  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood, 
Imraur'd  in  cypress  shades,  a  sorcerer  dwells. 

Milton. 

Na'velgall.  n.  s. 

Navelgall  is  a  bruise  on  the  top  of  the  chiue  o 
the  back,  behind  the  saddle,  right  against  the  na 
vel,  occasioned  either  by  the  saddle  beuig  spli 
behind,  or  the  stuffing  being  v.  anting,  or  by  tin 
crupper  buckle  sitting  down  in  that  place,  or  soxa< 
hard  weight  or  knobs  lying  directly  behind  th 
saddle. 

Na'velwort.  w.  5.  [cotyledon.]  Aplanl 
It  hath  the  appearance  of  houseleek. 

Millet 

Na'vew.  n.s.  [napus,  Lat.  navet,  na 
veau,  Fr.]  A  plant.  It  agrees  in  mos 
respects  with  the  turnep  ;  but  has  ale? 
ser  root,  and  somewhat  warmer  in  tast 
In  the  isle  of  Ely  the  species,  which 
wild,  is  very  much  cultivated,  it  bei 
the  cole  seed  from  which  they  draw  t' 
oil.  Milh 

N./MJGHT.  [nafr,  nappipt.  Sax.  that  i 
ne  aught,  not  any  thing.]  Bad  ;  coi 
rupt ;  wortliless  :  it  is  now  hardly  use 
but  in  ludicrous  language. 

With  them  that  are  able  to  put  a  difference  b 
tween  things  naught  and  things  indifferent  in  t 
church  of  Rome,  we  are  yet  at  controversy  abo 
the  manner  of  removing  that  which  is  naught. 

Hook 

Thy  sister's  naught :  Oh,  Regan  !  she  hatht' 
Sharp-tooth'd  unkindiiess  like  a  vulture  here. 

Naught,  n.s.  Nothing.  This  is  co: 
monly,  though  improperly,  writt 
nought.    See  Aught  ami  Ought. 

Be  you  contented 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  naught, 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  b^-nch, 

Shak 

Na'ughtily.    fidv.      [from  nau^ 
Wickedly  ;  corruptly. 

Na'ughtiness.    n.  s.    [from  m 
Wickedness  ;  badness.    Sliglit  wick« 
ness  or  perverseness,  as  of  children. 

No  remembrance  of  naughtiness  delights 
mine  own  ;  and  methinks  the  accusing  his  tr- 
niight  in  some  manner  excuse  my  fault,  wli 
certainly  I  loth  to  do.  Sidn 

Na'ughty.  adj.  The  same  with  nailgi 

1 .  Bad ;  wicked  ;  corrupt. 

A  prince  of  great  courage  and  beauty,  but 
tered  up  in  blood  by  his  naughty  father.  Sidt 

These  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. S/ial 

2.  It  is  now  seldom  used  but  in  ludicrc 
censure. 

If  gentle  slumbers  on  thy  temples  creep. 
But  naughtij  man,  thou  dost  not  mean  to  sleep 
Betake  thee  to  thy  bed  Dryi 

Navi'cular.  adj.  [navicularis,  L 
naviculaire,  Fr.]  In  anatomy,  the  thi 
bone  in  each  foot  tliat  lies  between  t 
astragalus  and  ossa  cuneiformia.  Di 
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l'VIGABLE.  adj.  [navigable,  Fr,  na- 
igabilis,  Lat.]  Capable  of  being  passed 
ly  ships  or  boats. 

The  first- peopled  cities  were  all  founded  upon 
lese  navigable  rivers  or  tlieir  branches,  bv  wliich 
le  one  miglit  give  succour  to  the  other.  Raleigh. 

i\Ia!iy  liave  motioned  to  the  council  of  Spain, 
,e  cutting  of  a  navii^ahle  chainicl  through  this 
uall  isthmus,  so  to  sliorten  their  common  voyages 

China,  and  the  Moluccoes.  Heylyn. 

Almighty  Jove  surveys 
arth,  air,  and  shores,  and  navigable  seas.Dryden. 

'viGABLENESS.  ti.s,  [from  navigable.] 
apacity  fo  be  passed  in  vessels. 

Na'vigate.  v.  n.  [fiavigo,  Lat.  na- 
igcr,  Fr.]  To  sail ;  to  pass  by  water. 
The  Plioenicians  navigated  to  the  extremities  of 
e  western  ocean.  Arhuthnot  on  Coins. 

Na  vigate,  v.  a.  To  pass  by  ships 
r  boats. 

Drusus,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
as  the  first  who  navigated  the  northern  ocean. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

viga'tion.  n.  s.  [navigation,  Fr. 
cm  navigate.^ 

The  act  or  practise  of  passing  by  water. 
Our  shipping  for  number,  strength,  mariners, 
d  all  things  that  appertain  to  navigation,  is  as 
eat  as  ever.  Bacon. 
The  loadstone  is  that  great  help  to  navigation. 

More. 

Rude  as  their  ships,  was  navigation  then, 
0  useful  compass  or  meridian  known  ; 
jasting,  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken, 
ad  knew  no  north  but  when  the  polestar  shone. 

Dryden. 

When  pliny  names  the  Poeni  as  inventors  of 
vigatioH.  it  must  be  understood  of  the  Pliocni- 
ms,  from  whom  the  Carthaginians  are  descend- 
Arhuthnot  on  Coins. 
Vessels  of  navigation. 
Tho'  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
jainst  the  churches,  tho'  the  yesty  waves 
3nfound  and  swallow  navigation  up.  Shahesp. 

vjga'tor.  n.g.  [navigateur,Tr.  from 
uvigate.]  Sailor ;  ,  seaman  ;  traveller 
y  water. 

By  the  sounding  of  navigators,  that  sea  is  not 
ree  hundred  and  sixty  foot  deep.  Brerewood, 
The  rules  of  navigators  must  often  fail.  Brown. 
The  contrivance  may  seem  difficult,  because  the 
bmarine  navigators  will  want  winds,  tides,  and 
2  siglit  of  the  heavens.  Wilkins's  Math.  Magic 
This  terrestrial  globe,  whicli  before  was  only  a 
ihe  in  speculation,  has  since  been  surrounded 
'  the  boldness  of  many  navigators.  Temple. 

u'lage.  n.s.  [iiau'um,  Lat.J  The 
eight  of  passengers  in  a  ship. 

u'machy,  n.  s.  [naumackie,  Fr.  nau- 
achia,  Lat.]    A  mock  sea  fight. 

NaU'SEATE.  v.  n.  [from  nausea, 
at.]  To  grow  squeamish;  to  turn 
way  with  disgust. 

Don't  over-fatigue  the  spirits,  lest  the  mind  be 
izcd  with  a  lassitude,  and  jiattseate,  and  grow 
red  of  a  particular  subject  before  you  have 
lislied  it.  Watts  on  the  Mijid. 

Nau'seate.  v.  a. 

To  loath  ;  to  reject  with  disgust. 

While  we  single  out  several  dishes,  and  reject 

hers,  the  selection  seems  arbitrary  ;  for  niany 
e  cry'd  up  in  one  age,  which  are  decr3-ed  and 
luseated  in  another.  Brown. 

Old  age,  with  silent  pace,  comes  creeping  on, 
Tauseates  the  praise,  which  in  her  youth  she  won, 

iid  hates  the  muse  by  which  she  was  undone. 

Dryden. 

The  patient  nauseates  and  loaths  wholesome 
'uds.  Black. 
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Those  heads,  as  stomachs,  are  not  sure  the  best. 
Which  nauseate  all,  and  notliing  can  digest.  Pope. 
2.  To  strike  with  disgust. 

He  let  go  his  hold  and  turned  from  lier,  as  if  lie 
were  nauseated,  then  gave  her  a  lash  with  his  tiil. 

Swift. 

Nau'seous.  adj.  [from  nausea,  Lat] 
nausie,  Fr.]  Loathsome;  disgustful; 
regarded  with  abhorrence. 

Those  trifles  wherein  children  take  delight. 
Grow  nauseous  to  the  young  man's  appetite : 
And  from  those  gaieties  our  youth  requires 
To  exercise  their  minds,  our  age  retires.  Denham. 

Food  of  a  wholesome  juice  is  pleasant  to  the 
taste  and  agreeable  to  the  stomach,  'till  hunger 
and  thirst  be  well  appeased,  and  then  it  begins  to 
be  less  pleasant,  and  at  last  even  nauseous  and 
loathsome.  ^aj/. 

Old  thread-bare  phrases  will  often  make  you  go 
out  of  your  way  to  find  and  apply  them,  and  are 
nauseous  to  rational  hearers.  Swift. 
Nau'seously.    adv.     [from  nauseous.] 
Loathsomely  ;  disgustfully. 

This,  though  cunningly  concealed,  as  well 
knowing  how  nauseously  that  drug  would  go  down 
in  a  lawful  monarchy,  which  was  prescribed  for  a 
rebellious  commonwealth,  yet  they  always  kept 
in  reserve.  Dryden. 

Their  satire's  praise ; 
So  nauseously  and  so  unlike  they  paint.  Garth. 

Nau'seousness.  n.  s.  [from  nauseous.] 
Loathsomeness  ;  quality  of  raising  dis- 
gust. 

The  nauseousness  of  such  company  disgusts  a 
reasonable  man,  when  he  sees  he  can  hardly  ap- 
proach greatness  but  as  a  moated  castle  ;  he  must 
first  pass  through  the  mud  and  filth  with  which  it 
is  encompassed.  Dryden  s  Aureiigzebe. 

Nautical,  ladj.  [nauticus,  Lat.]  Per- 
Nau'tick.    J    taining  to  sailors. 

He  elegantly  shewed  by  whom  he  was  drawn, 
which  depainted  the  nautical  compass  with  aut 
magnes,  aut  magna.  Cam. 

NAUTILUS,  n.s.  [Latin;  nautile,Yv.] 
A  shell  fish  furnished  with  something 
analagous  to  oars  and  a  sail. 

Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail, 
Spread  the  thin  oar  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 

Pope. 

Na'vy.  n.  s.  [from  navis,  Lat.]  An  as- 
sembly of  ships,  commonly  ships  of 
war ;  a  fleet. 

On  the  western  coast  rideth  a  puissant  navy. 

Shakesp.  Richard  111. 

Levy  monej',  and  return  the  same  to  the  trea- 
suipr  of  the  navy  for  his  majesty's  use.  Clarendon. 

The  narrow  seas  can  scarce  their  navy  bear. 
Or  crowded  vessels  can  their  soldiers  hold.  Dryd. 

Nay.  adv.    [tia,  Sax.  or  ne  at/e  ] 

1.  No  ;  an  adverb  of  negation. 

Disputes  in  wrangling  spend  the  day, 
Whilst  one  says  only  yea,  and  t'other  nay. 

Denham. 

2.  Not  only  so,  but  more.  A  word  of  am- 
plification. 

A  good  man  always  profits  by  his  endeavour, 
yea,  when  he  is  absent ;  nay,  when  dead,  by  his 
example  and  memory  ;  so  good  authors  in  their 
stile.  Ben  Jonson's  Discovery. 

He  catechized  the  children  in  his  chamber,  giv- 
ing liberty  nay  invitation  to  as  many  as  would,  to 
come  and  hear.  Fell. 

This  is  then  the  allay  of  Ovid's  writings,  which 
is  sufficiently  recompensed  by  his  other  excellen- 
cies ;  nay,  this  very  fault  is  not  without  its  beau- 
ties ;  for  (he  most  severe  censor  cannot  but  be 
pleased.  Dryden. 

If  a  son  should  strike  his  father,  not  only  the 
criminal  but  his  whole  family  would  be  rooted 
out,  nay,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  he 
lived  would  be  put  to  the  sword,  nay,  the  place 
itself  would  be  razed.  Addisons  Spectator. 

3.  Word  of  refusal. 
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They  have  beaten  us  openly  uncoiidcmned,  be- 
ing Romans,  and  have  cast  us  into  prison  ;  and 
now  do  they  thrust  us  out  privily  ?  nay,  verily  ; 
but  let  them  come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out. 

Acts,  xvi.  37. 

The  fox  made  several  excuses,  but  the  stork 
would  not  be  said  nay  ;  so  that  at  last  he  promised 
him  to  come.  L'Estratige. 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may. 
When  he  would  he  shall  have  nay.  Prov, 
Na'yword.  n.  s.    [nay  and  word.] 
\.  The  side  of  denial  ;  the  saying  nay. 
Not  in  use. 

You  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  th'  naywoid.  Shak.Wint.Tale. 

2.  A  proverbial  reproach  ;  a  bye-word. 
If  1  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nayword,  and  make 

him  a  common  recreation,  do  not  think  I  have 
wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed.  Shakesp. 

3.  A  watcliword.    Not  in  use. 

I  have  spoke  with  her  ;  and  we  have  a  nayword 
how  to  know  one  another.  I  come  to  her  in  white, 
and  cry  mum  ;  she  cries  budget ;  and  by  that  we 
know  one  another.  Sliukesp. 

Ne.  adv.  [Sax.  This  particle  was  for- 
merly of  very  frequent  use,  both  singly 
and  by  contraction  in  compound  words: 
as,  nill  for  ne  ivill  or  will  not ;  nas  for 
ne  has  or  has  not ;  nis  for  ne  is  or  is 
not.]    Neither;  and  not. 

His  warlike  shield  all  cover'd  rlosely  was 
Ne  might  of  mortal  eye  be  ever  seen. 
Not  made  of  steel,  nor  of  enduring  brass.  Spenser. 

Neaf.    n.  s.    [nefi,  Island.]    A  fist.  It 
is  retained  in  Scotland  ;  and  in  the  plu- 
ral n  eaves. 
Give  me  thy  neaf.  Monsieur  Muslardseed.S'ia/:. 

To  Neal.  V,  a.  [onoelan.  Sax.  to  kindle.] 
To  temper  by  a  gradual  and  regulated 
heat. 

The  workmen  let  it  cool  by  degrees  in  such 
relentings  of  fire,  as  they  call  their  nealing  heats  ; 
lest  it  should  shiver  by  a  violent  succeeding  of  air 
in  the  room  of  fire.  Dighy. 

This  did  happen  for  want  of  the  glasses  being 
gradually'  cooled  or  nealed.  Boyle. 

If  you  file,  engrave,  or  punch  upon  your  steel, 
neal  it  first,  because  it  will  make  it  softer,  and 
consequently  work  easier.  The  common  wa3'  is 
to  give  it  a  blood  red  heat  in  the  fire,  then  let  it 
cool  of  itself.  Moion's  Mechanical  Eia-cises. 

To  Neal.  v.n.    To  be  tempered  in  fire. 

Reduction  is  chiefly  effected  by  fire,  wherein, 
if  they  stand  and  neal,  the  imperfect  n)etals  vapour 
away.  Bacon. 

Neap.  adj.  [nepplob,  Sax.  na^png  poor.] 
Low  ;  decrescent.  Used  only  of  the 
tide,  and  therefore  sometime  used 
substantively. 

The  mother  of  waters,  the  great  deep,  hath 
lost  nothing  of  her  ancient  bounds.  Her  motion 
of  ebbing  and  flowing,  of  high  springs  and  dead 
neaps,  are  as  constant  as  the  changes  of  the  njocm. 

Hakewill  on  Providence. 

How  doth  the  sea  constantly  observe  its  ebbs 
and  flows,  its  springs  and  neap-tides,  and  still 
retain  its  saltness,  so  convenient  for  the  mahite- 
nance  of  its  inhabitants.  Ray. 

NEAR.  prep,  [neji,  Sax.  r.aer,  Dat.  and 
Scott.]  At  no  great  distance  from ; 
close  to;  nigh;  not  far  from.  It  is 
used  both  of  place  and  time. 

1  have  heard  thee  say. 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart. 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died.  Shak. 
Thou  thought'st  to  help  me,  and  such  thanks  I 
give, 

As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live. 

Shakesp. 

With  blood  the  dear  alliance  shall  be  bought. 
And  both  the  people  near  destruction  brought. 

Dryden. 
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To  the  warlike  steed  thy  studies  bend, 
JVeor  Pisa's  flood  the  rapid  wlieels  to  guide. Di-yd. 

Tliis  child  was  very  near  being  excluded  out  of 
the  species  of  man,  barely  by  his  shape.  Locke. 

Near.  adv. 

1.  Almost. 

Whose  fame  by  every  tongue  is  for  her  mine- 
rals luirl'd, 

Near  from  the  raid-day's  point  thro'out  the  west- 
ern world.  Drayton. 

2.  At  hand ;  not  far  off.  Unless  it  be 
rather  in  this  sense  an  adjective. 

Thou  art  near  in  their  mouth,  and  far  from 
their  reins.  Jer.  xii.  2. 

He  serv'd  great  Hector,  and  was  ever  near. 
Not  with  his  trumpet  only,  but  his  spear. IJri/rfen. 

3.  Within  a  little. 
Self-|jleasin:j  and  humorous  minds  are  .'o  sensi- 
ble of  every  restraint,  as  they  will  go  near  to  think 
tlieir  girdles  and  garters  to  be  bonds  and  shackles. 

Bacon's  Essays. 

This  e.igle  shall  go  near,  one  time  or  <jther,  to 
take  you  fur  a  hare.  L'Estrange. 

He  that  paid  a  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre,  would 
pay  now  about  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum ; 
which  would  be  near  about  the  yearly  value  of  the 
land.  Locke. 

The  Castilian  would  rather  have  died  in  slavery 
than  paid  such  a  sura  as  he  found  would  go  near 
to  ruin  him.  Addison. 

Near.  adj. 

1.  Not  distant,  in  place  or  time.  [Some- 
times it  is  doubtful  whether  near  be  an 
ad  jective  or  adverb.] 

This  city  is  near  to  flee  unto.        Gen.  xix.  20. 
Accidents,  which  however  dreadful  at  a  dis- 
tance, at  a  nearer  view  lost  much  of  their  terrour. 

Fell. 

The  will,  free  from  the  determination  of  such 
desires,  is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfactions. 

Locke. 

After  lie  has  continued  his  doubling  in  his 
thoughts,  and  enlarged  his  idea  as  much  as  he 
pleases,  he  is  not  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  such 
addition  than  at  first  setting  out.  Locke. 

Whether  they  nearer  liv'd  to  the  blest  times. 
When  man's  Redeemer  bled  for  human  crimes; 
Whether  the  hermits  of  the  desart  fraught 
With  living  practice,  by  example  taught.  Harte. 

2.  Advanced  towards  the  end  of  an  enter- 
prise or  disquisition. 

Unless  they  add  somewhat  else  to  define  more 
certainly  what  ceremonies  shall  stand  for  best,  in 
such  sort  that  all  churches  in  the  world  should 
know  thsm  to  be  the  best,  and  so  know  them  that 
there  may  not  remain  any  question  about  this 
point  ;  we  are  not  a  whit  the  nearer  for  that  they 
have  hitherto  said.  Hooker. 

3.  Direct ;  straight ;  not  winding. 

'rauglrt  to  live  the  nearest  way.  Milton. 
To  measure  life,  learn  then  betimes,  and  know 
Tow'rd  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way. 

Milton. 

4.  Close ;  not  rambling ;  observant  of 
stile  or  manner  of  the  thing  copied. 

Hannibal  Caro's,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest, 
the  most  poetical,  and  the  most  sonorous  of  any 
translation  of  the  ^neid.  Yet  though  he  takes 
the  advantage  of  blank  verse,  he  commonly  allows 
two  lilies  for  one  in  Virgil,  and  docs  not  always 
hit  his  sense.     '  Brydeii 

5.  Closely  related. 
If  one  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  of  kin 

t"  Lev.  xviii.  6. 

6.  Intimate  ;  familiar  ;  admitted  to  con- 
fidence. 

If  1  had  a  suit  to  master  Shallow,  I  would  hu- 
mour his  men  with  the  imputation  of  beino  near 
their  master.  Shakesp. 

7.  Touching  J  pressing;  affecting;  dear. 
E;v'ry  minute  of  his  heing  thrusts 

Against  ray  neuv  st  of  life..  Shckesp.Macbeth. 
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He  could  never  judge  that  it  was  better  to  be 
deceived  than  not,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  and  near 
concernment.  Locke. 

8.  Parsimonious ;  inclining  to  covetous 
ness  :  as,  a  near  man. 

Near  hand.     Closely ;  without  acting 
or  waiting  at  a  distance. 

The  entrinc  near  hand  into  the  manner  of  per- 
formance of  tTiat  which  is  under  deliberation,  hath 
overturned  the  opinion  of  the  possibility  or  im- 
possibility. Bacon's  Holy  War. 

Nea'rly.  adv.    [from  near.] 

1.  At  no  great  distance  ;  not  remotely. 

Many  are  the  enemies  of  the  priesthood  ;  they 
are  diligent  to  observe  whatever  may  nearly  or  re- 
motely blemish  it.  Atterbury. 

2.  Closely;  pressingly. 

Nearly  it  now  concerns  us,  to  be  sure 
Of  our  omnipotence.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

It  conceriieth  them  nearly,  to  preserve  that 
government  which  they  had  trusted  with  theii 
money.  Swift 

3.  In  a  niggardly  manner. 

Nea'rness.  n.  s.    [from  near.] 

1.  Closeness;  not  remoteness  ;  approach, 

God,  by  reason  o{  7iearness,  forbad  them  to  be 
like  the  Canaanites  or  Egyptians.  Hooker. 

Delicate  sculptures  be  helped  with  nearness,  and 
gross  with  distance  ;  which  was  well  seen  in  the 
controversy  between  Phidias  and  Alcmeues  about 
the  statue  of  Venus.  Wotton. 

Those  blessed  spirits  that  are  in  such  a  nearness 
to  God,  may  well  be  ail  fire  and  love,  but  you  at 
such  a  distance  cannot  find  the  efiects  of  it. 

Duppa. 

The  best  rule  is  to  be  guided  by  the  nearness  or 
distance  at  which  the  repetitions  are  placed  in 
the  original  Pope. 

2.  Alliance  of  blood  or  affection. 
Whether  there  be  any  secret  passages  of  sym- 
pathy betwean  persons  of  near  blood  ;  as,  parents, 
ehiWren,  brothers  and  sisters.  There  be  many 
reports  in  history,  that  upon  the  death  of  persons 
of  such  nearness,  men  have  had  aa  inward  feeling 
of  it.  Bacon. 

3.  Tendency  to  avarice  ;  caution  of  ex- 
pence. 

It  shews  in  the  king  a  nearness,  but  yet  with  a 
kind  of  justness.  So  these  little  grains  of  gold 
and  silver,  helped  not  a  little  to  make  up  the 
great  heap.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

NEAT.  n.s.    [nea'c  nyren,  Sax.  tiaut, 
Island,  and  Scott.] 

1.  Black  cattle  ;  oxen.    It  is  commonly 
used  collectively. 

The  steer,  ihe  heifer,  and  the  calf. 
Are  all  called  neat.  Sliakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Sinoak  [jieserveth  flesh  ;  as  we  ^see  in  bacon, 
neats  tongues,  and  martlemass  beef. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 
His  droves  of  asses,  camels,  herds  of  neat. 
And  flocks  of  sheep,  grew  shortly  twice  as  great. 

Sandys. 

W'liat  care  of  neat,  or  sheep  is  to  be  had, 
I  sing,  IMccainas,  Blay's  Virgil. 

Some  kick'd  until  they  can  feel,  whether 
A  shoe  be  Spanish  or  neats  leather.  Audibras. 

As  great  a  drover,  and  as  great 
A  crilick  too,  in  hog  or  neat.  Hudihras. 

Set  it  in  rich  mould,  with  neats  dung  and  lime. 

Mortimer. 

2.  A  single  cow  or  ox. 

Who  both  by  his  calf  and  his  larab  will  be 
known. 

May  well  kill  a  neat  and  a  sheep  of  his  own.  Tus. 

Go  and  get  me  some  repast. 

—What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot  ? 

— 'Tis  passing  good  ;  I  prythee,  let  me  have  it. 

Shakesp, 

Neat.  adj.    [net,  Fr.  nitidus,  LaL] 

1.  Elegant,  but  without  dignity. 

The  thoughts  are  plain,  yet  admit  a  little  quick- 
ness and.  l^as-sion  ;  the  expression  humble,  yet 
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as  pure  as  the  language  will  afford  ;  neat,  butnol 
florid  ;  easy,  and  yet  lively.  Pope 

2.  Cleanly. 
Herbs  and  other  country  messes. 

Which  the  «eat-lianded  Phyllis  dresses.  MiUon 
If  you  were  to  see  her,  you  would  wonder  wha 
poor  body  it  was,  that  was  so  surprisingly  nm 
and  clean.  Xau 

3.  Pure;  unadulterated  ;  unmingled:  nov 
used  only  in  the  cant  of  trade,  but  fer 
merly  more  extensive. 

Tuns  of  sweet  old  wines,  along  the  wall  ; 
Neat  and  divine  drink.  Chapman's  0(  ^ 

When  the  best  of  Greece  besides,  mixe  ever,  a 
our  cheere,  , 
My  good  old  ardent  wine,  with  small ;  andoti 

inferiour  mates 
Drinke  even  that  mixt  wine  measured  too  ;  tho 

drinkst  without  those  crutes 
Our  old  wine,  neate.  ChapTttan 
Ne'atherd.  n.  s.    [nea^yjtb.  Sax.] 
cowkeeper ;  one  who  has  the  care 
black  cattle.    BojcoXo?,  bubulcus. 
There  netkered  with  cur  and  his  horn. 
Be  a  fence  to  the  meadow  and  corn.  Tim 
nie  swains  and  tardy  neatherds  came,  and  lsi\ 
Menalcas,  wet  with  beating  winter  mast.  Drydt 
Ne'atly.  adv.    [from  neat.] 

1 .  Elegantly,  bu  t  withou  t  dignity ;  spruci 

1  will  never  trust  a  man  again  for  keeping  hi 
sword  clean;  nor  believe  he  can  have  every  thifc 
in  him,  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly.  ShakeA 

To  love  an  altar  built, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances  neatly  gilt.  Pop 

2.  Cleaiilily. 

Nea'tness.  n.s.    [from  neaf.] 

1.  Spruceness;  elegance  without  dignitj 
Pelagius  carped  at  the  curious  neatness  of  meni 

apparel.  Ifoo&el 

2.  Cleanliness.  ^|| 

Neb.  n.  s.    [nebbe.  Sax.]  r 

1 .  Nose  ;  beak  ;  mouth.  Retained  in 
north. 

Howsheholds  up  the  neb  !  the  bill  to  him. 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife.S/!a/c«^| 
Take  a  glass  with  a  belly  and  a  long  neb.  Bai 

2.  [In  Scotland.]  The  bill  of  a  bird.  Si 
Nib. 

NE  BULA,  n.  s.    [Lat.]    It  is  appliel 
to  appearances,  like  a  cloud  in  the  hii| 
man  body ;  as  also  to  films  upon  tli 
eyes. 

Ne'bulous.  adj.  [tiebulosus,  Lat.]  Mi| 
ty  ;  cloudy. 

Ne'cessaries.  n.  s.  [from  nrccssaryi 
Things  not  only  convenient  but  neecT 
ful ;  things  not  to  be  left  out  of  daill 
use.    Quihus  doleat  natura  negatis. 

The  supernatural  necessaries  arc,  the  preveni 
ing,  assisting,  and  renewing  grace  of  God,  whiq 
we  suppose  God  ready  to  annex  to  the  revelatid 
of  his  will,  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  with  obedieil 
humble  spirits  receive  and  sincerely  embrace  it.f 

HamTnonm 

We  are  to  ask  of  God  such  necessaries  of  life  (| 
are  needful  to  us,  while  we  live  liere.Duti/o/'j 

The  right  a  son  has,  to  be  maintained  and  pr(l 
vided  with  the  necessaries  ami  conveniences  oflifil 
out  of  his  father's  stock,  give  him  a  right  to  suil 
ceed  to  his  father's  property  for  his  own  good.  ' 


Ne'cessarily.  adv.  [from  necessary] 
I.  Indispensably. 

I  would  know  by  some  special  instance,  wh 
one  article  of  Christian  faith,  or  what  duty  r<j 
quired  necessarily  unto  all  mens  salvation  tliereiil 
which  the  very  reading  of  the  v,uid  ol  God  is  ml 
apt  to  notify.  Mookem 
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very  thing  is  endowed  with  such  a  natural 
ciple,  whereby  it  is  necessarily  inclined  to  pro- 
B  its  own  preservation  and  well-being.  Witkins. 

y  inevitable  consequence. 

hey  who  recall  the  church  unto  that  which 
at  the  first,  must  necessarily  set  bounds  and 
ts  unto  their  speeches.  Hooker. 

Y  fate  ;  not  freely. 

le  church  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  would 
mnly,  once  begun,  preserve  itself  for  ever. 

Pearson. 

ley  subjected  God  to  the  fatal  chain  of  causes, 
reas  they  should  have  resolved  the  necessity 
1  inferiour  events  into  the  free  determination 
tod  himself ;  who  executes  necessarily,  that 
h  he  first  proposed  freely.  South. 

2SSARINESS.  U.S.  [from  necessaiy.] 
;  state  of  being  necessary. 

ESSARY.  adj.  [necessarius,  Lat.] 
;edful ;  indispensably  requisite. 

;ing  it  is  impossible  we  should  have  the  same 
tity  which  is  in  God,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
ire  what  is  this  holiness  which  maketh  men 
xounted  holy  ones,  andcalled  saints. Pearson. 
I  greatness  is  in  virtue  understood  ; 
my  necessary  to  be  good. Dryden's  Aurengzebe. 
certain  kind  of  temper  is  necessary  to  the 
,ure  and  quiet  of  our  minds,  consequently  to 
[appinesb  ;  and  that  is  holiness  and  go  :dno!^s. 

Tillotson. 

e  Dutch  would  so  on  to  challenge  tlie  niilh- 
govcrnnient  and  the  revenues,  and  reckon 
among  what  shall  be  thought  necessary  for 
barrier.  Swift. 
I  free  ;  fatal ;  impelled  by  fate. 

Death,  a  necessary  end, 
come  wlien  it  will  come.  Shakesp. 

ncluslve  i  decisive  by  inevitable  con- 
ence. 

;y  res(ih'e  us  not,  what  they  understand  by 
immar.dnient  of  the  word  ;  whether  a  lite- 
d  formal  commandment,  or  a  commandment 
;d  by  any  necessary  inference.  Wlute. 
man  can  shew  by  any  necessary  argument, 
t  is  liatiirally  impossible  that  all  the  relations 
tning  America  should  be  false. 

Tillotson  s  Pref. 

;ce'ssitate.  v.  a.  [from  necessi- 
Lat.]  To  make  necessary  ;  not  to 
!  free  ;  to  exempt  from  choice, 
t  thou  proudly  ascribed  the  good  thou  hast 
to  thy  own  strength,  or  imputed  thy  sins 
Hies  to  the  necessitating  and  inevitable  de- 
)f  God.  Duppa's  Rules fm-  Devotion. 

jnarquii  of  Newcastle  being  pressed  on  both 
was  necessitated  to  draw  all  his  army  into 
Clarendon. 

MaHseduc'd, 
I'atter'd  out  of  all,  believing  lies 
St  his  Maker  :  no  decree  of  mine 
irring  to  necessitate  his  fall.  Milton. 
voluntary  service  he  requires, 
ir  necessitated.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

ther  the  Divine  Providence,  or  his  deter- 
ons,  persuasions,  or  iriflexions  of  the  un- 
nding,  or  will  of  rational  creatures,  doth 
e  the  understanding,  or  pervert  the  will,  or 
tate  or  incline  either  to  any  moral  evil.ffu/e. 

politician  never  thought  that  he  might  fall 
rously  sick,  and  that  sickness  necessitate  his 
al  from  the  court.  South. 
Eternal,  when  he  did  the  world  create 
ther  agents  did  necessitate; 
at  he  order'd  they  by  nature  do  ; 
ight  things  mount,  and  heavy  downward  go, 
mly  boasts  an  arbitrary  state.  Dryden. 

perfections  of  any  ])erson  may  create  our 
ition  ;  his  power,  our  fear  ;  and  his  autho- 
isiug  thence,  a  servile  and  necessitated  obe- 
• ;  but  love  can  be  produced  onl^'  by  kind- 
Rogers 

sita'tion.  n.s.  [from  necessitate.] 
act  of  makiifg  necessary  ;  fatal 
Julsioix. 
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This  necessity,  grounded  upon  the  necessitation 
of  a  man's  will 'witlioiit  his  will,  is  so  far  from 
lessening  those  difficulties  which  flow  from  the 
fatal  destiny  of  the  Stoicks,  that  it  increaseth 
them.  Bramhall  against  Hobbes. 

Where  the  law  makes  a  certain  heir,  there  is  a 
necessitation  to  one  ;  where  the  law  doth  not  name 
a  certain  heir,  there  is  no  necessitation  to  one,  and 
there  they  have  power  or  liberty  to  chouse. 

Bramhall  against  Hobbes. 

NfiCE'ssiTiED.flrf/.    [from  necessiti/.}  In 
a  state  of  want.    Not  used. 

This  ring  was  mine,  and  wlien  1  gave  it  Helen, 
I  bad  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her.  Shak.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

Nece'ssitous.    adj.     [from  necessity.l 
Pressed  with  poverty. 

They  who  were  envied,  found  no  satisfaction  in 
what  they  were  envied  for,  being  poor  and  neces- 
sitous.  Clarendon. 

In  legal  seisures,  and  righting  himself  on  those 
who,  though  not  perfectly  insolvent,  are  yet  very 
necessitous,  a  good  man  will  not  be  hasty  in  going 
to  extremeties.  Kettleivell. 

There  are  multitudes  of  necessitous  heirs  and 
penurious  parents,  persons  in  pinching  circum- 
stances, with  numerous  families  of  children. 

Arlmthnot. 

Nece'ssitousness.  v.s.    [from  necessi- 
tous.]   Poverty;  want;  need. 

Universal  peace  is  demonstration  of  universal 
plenty,  for  where  there  is  want  and  neccssitonsness, 
there  will  be  quarrelling.  Burnet. 

Nece'ssitude.  m.  s.    [from  necessitudo, 
Lat.] 

1.  Want ;  need. 

The  mutual  necessitudcs  of  human  nature  ne- 
cessarily maintain  mutual  oflices  between  them. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Blankind, 

2.  Friendship. 

Nece'ssity.  n.  s.    [necessitas,  Lat.] 

1 .  Cogency  ;  compulsion  ;  fatality. 

Necessity  and  chance 
Api^roach  not  me  ;  and  what  I  will  is  fate, Milton. 

Though  there  be  no  natural  necessity,  that  such 
things  must  be  so,  and  that  they  cannot  possibly 
be  otherwise,  without  implying  a  contradiction  ; 
yet  may  they  be  so  certain  as  not  to  admit  of  any 
reasonable  doubt  concerning  them.  Wilkins. 

2.  State  of  being  necessary  ;  indispensa- 
bleness. 

Urge  the  necessity,  and  state  of  times.  Shakesp. 

Racine  used  the  chorus  in  his  Esther,  but  not 
that  he  found  any  ?!trfssiti/ of  it  :  it  was  only  to 
give  the  ladies  an  occasion  of  entertaining  the 
king  with  vocal  musick.  Dryden. 

\\'e  see  the  necessity  of  an  augmentation,  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  reason.  Addisim. 

,3.  Want ;  need  ;  poverty. 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious.  S'lakesp. 

The  cause  of  all  the  distractions  in  his  court  or 
army,  proceeded  from  the  extreme  poverty,  and 
necessity  his  majesty  was  in.  Clarendon. 

We  are  first  to  consult  our  own  necessities,  but 
then  tlie  necessities  of  our  neighbours  have  a  chris- 
tian right  to  a  part  of  what  we  have  to  spare. 

L' Estrange. 

4.  Things  necessary  for  human  life. 

These  should  be  hours  for  necessities, 
Not  for  delights  ;  times  to  repair  our  nature 
With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  us 
To  w  aste  these  times.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

Great  part  of  the  world  are  free  from  the  neces- 
sities of  labour  and  employment,  and  have  their 
time  and  fortunes  in  their  own  disposal.  Law. 

5.  Cogency  of  argument ;  inevitable  con- 
I  sequence. 

There  never  was  a  man  of  solid  understanding, 
whose  apprehensions  are  sober,  and  by  a  pensive 
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inspection  advised,  but  that  he  halli  fmnid  by  an 
irresistible  necessity,  one  true  God  and  everlasting 
being.  Raleigh's  Histirry. 

Good-nature  or  beneficence  and  candour,  is  ifie 
product  of  right  reason  ;  which  of  necessity  will 
give  allowance  to  the  failings  of  others.  Dryden. 

6.  Violence  ;  compulsion. 

Never  sliall 
Our  heads  get  out  ;  if  once  within  vve  be. 
But  stay  compeli'd  by  strong  necessitie.  Chapman. 

NECK.  n.  s.    []5neca,  Sax.  nec/i,  Dut.J 

1.  The  part  between  the  head  and  body. 

He'll  beat  Aufidius'  head  below  his  knee, 
And  tread  upon  his  jieck.        Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

The  length  of  the  face  twice  exceedeth  that  of 
the  neck.  Broiim. 

She  clapp'd  her  leathern  wing  against  your 
tow'rs. 

And  thrust  out  her  long  neck,  even  to  your  doors. 

Dryden. 

I  look  on  the  tucker  to  be  the  ornament  and 
defence  of  the  female  neck.  Addison. 

2.  A  long  narrow  part. 

The  access  of  the  town  was  only  by  a  neck  of 
land,  between  the  sea  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
harbour  water  on  the  other.  Bacon. 

Thou  walk'st  as  on  a  narrow  mountain's  neck, 
A  dreadful  height,  with  scanty  room  to  tread. 

Dryden. 

3.  On  the  neck  ;  immediately  after  ;  from 
one  following  another  closely. 

He  depos'd  the  king. 
And,  on  the  neck  of  that,  task'd  Ihe  whole  state. 
''  Shakesp. 
The  second  way  to  aggregate  sin,  is  by  ad- 
dition of  sin  to  sin,  and  that  is  done  sundry  ways; 
first  by  committing  one  sin  on  the  neck  of  another; 
as  David  sinned,  when  lie  added  murtherto  adul- 
tery. Perkins. 

Tnstantly  on  the  neck  of  this  came  news,  that 
Ferdiuando  and  Isabella  had  concluded  a  peace. 

Bacm. 

4.  To  break  the  neck  of  an  affair  ;  to  hin- 
der any  thing  being  done ;  or,  to  do 
more  than  half. 

Ne'ckbeef.  n.  s.  [neck  and  beef.]  The 
coarse  tlesh  of  the  neck  of  cattle,  sold 
to  the  poor  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
They'll  sell  (as  cheap  as  neckheef  )  for  counlers. 

Sa  ift. 

Ne'ckcloath.  n.s.  [neck  aud  cloath.] 
'J'hat  which  men  wear  on  their  neck. 

Will  she  with  huswife's  hand  provide  thy  meat. 
And  ev'ry  Sunday  morn  thy  neckcloath  plait  >Gay. 

Ne'ckatee.       In.s.  A  gorget ;  hand- 
Ne'ckerCiiief.  3    kerchief  for  a  wo- 
man's neck. 

Ne'cklace.  K.  s.  [neck  Lind  Idce.]  An 
ornamental  string  of  beads  or  precious 
stones,  worn  by  women  on  their  neck. 

Ladies,  as  well  then  as  now,  wore  estates  in 
their  ears.  Both  men  and  winnen  wore  torques, 
chains,  or  necklaces  of  silver  and  gold  set  with 
precious  stones.  Arbutlnwt  on  Coins. 

Or  lose  or  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball.  Pope. 

Ne'ckweed.  n.  s.  [neck  and  weed.] 
Hemp  :  in  ridicule. 

Ne'CROMANCER.  n.  S.  [Hxpo?  and  /xavli?.] 
One  who  by  charms  can  converse  with 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead ;  a  conjurer;  an 
inchanter. 

I  am  employed  like  the  general  who  was  forced 
to  kill  his  enemies  twice  over,  whom  a  necroman- 
cer had  raised  to  life.        .      Swift's  Miscellanies. 

Ne'cROMANCY.  71.  s.  [yiVfo<;  and  p.avli?  ; 
necromance,  Fr.] 
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1 .  The  art  of  revealing  future  events,  by 
communication  with  the  dead. 

The  resurrection  of  Samuel  is  nothing  but  de- 
lusion in  tlie  practice  of  necromancy  and  popular 
conception  of  ghosts.  B7-ihi;k. 

2.  Enchantment ;  conjuration. 

He  did  it  partly  by  necromancy,  wherein  he  was 
much  skilled.        Abbot's  Description nf  the  World. 

This  palace  standeth  in  the  air, 
By  necromuncy  placed  there^ 
That  it  no  tempests  needs  to  fear.  Drayton. 
Ne'ctared.  adj.  [frqm  n€c<ar.]  Tinged 
with  nectar ;   mingled   with    nectar ; 
abounding  with  nectar. 

He  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  inibathe 
In  nectar  d  leavers  strew'u  with  asphodil.  Milton. 

How  cliariuiiig  is  divine  philosophy  !  i 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute. 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar  d  sweets, 
\\  here  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.  MUton. 

He  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dwell, 
Leaving  the  nectar'd  feasts  of  Jove.  Fenton. 

Necta'reous.  adj.  \7iectareus,  Lat] 
Resembling  nectar  ;  sweet  as  nectar. 

Annual  for  ine,  the  grape,  the  rose  renew, 
The  juice  nectareons  and  the  balmy  dew.  Po-pe. 

Ne'ctarine.  adj.  [from wec<«r.]  Swfeet 
as  nectar. 

To  their  supper-fruits  they  fell ; 
Nectarine  fruits.  Milton. 

Ne'ctarine.  n.  s.  [nectarine,  Fr.]  A 
fruit  of  the  plum  kind. 

This  fruit  differs  from  a  peach  in  having  a 
smooth  rind  and  the  flesh  firmer.  Miller. 

The  only  jiectarines  are  the  murry  and  tlieFrench; 
of  the  last  there  are  two  sorts,  one,  which  is  the 
best,  very  round,  and  the  other  something  Ion"  , 
of  the  murry  there  are  several  sorts.  Temple. 

NEED.  n.s.    [neob,  Sax.  nood,  Dut.] 

1.  Exigency ;  pressing  difficulty  ;  neces- 
sity. 

The  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business  he 
hath  helmed,  must,  upon  a  warranted  need,  give 
liim  a  better  proclamation.  Skukesp. 

That  spirit  that  first  rush'd  on  thee. 
In  the  camp  of  Dan, 

Be  eflicacious  in  thee  now  at  need.  Milton. 

In  thy  native  innocence  proceed. 
And  suunuon  all  thy  reason  at  thy  need  Dryden. 

2.  Want ;  distressful  poverty. 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks  ; 
Need  and  oppression  stare  within  thine  eyes. 
Contempt  and  iieggary  hang  upon  thy  back.A'/iafc. 

Defer  not  to  give  to  him  that  is  in  need.  Ecclus. 

The  distant  heard,  by  fame,  her  pious  deeds  ; 
And  laid  her  u.r  for  their  e.vtreamest  needs  ; 
A  future  cordial  for  a  fainting  mind.  Dryden. 

God  sometimes  calls  upon  thee  to  relieve  the 
needs  of  thy  brother,  sometimes  the  necessiiies  of 
thy  country,  and  sometimes  the  urgent  wants  of 
thy  prince.  South. 

3.  Want ;  lack  of  any  thing  for  use. 
God  grant  we  never  may  have  need  of  you. 

Shakesp. 

God  who  sees  all  things  intuitively,  neither 
statids  in  need  of  fogick,  nor  uses  it.  Baker. 

To  Need.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
want ;  to  lack  ;  to  be  in  want  of ;  to  re- 
quire. 

Basest  beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  things  superfluous  ; 
Allow  Kot  nature  more  than  nature  needs. 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beasts.  Sliakesp. 
The  v.hole  need  not  a  physician,  but  the  sick. 

Mattheio. 

Thou  thy  regal  sceptre  shall  lay  by. 
For  regal  sceptre  then  no  more  shall  need.  Milton. 

To  ask  whether  the  will  has  freedom  ?  is  to 
ask,  whether  one  power  has  another  ?  A  question 
too  absurd  to  need  an  answer.  Locke. 

T>:  Need.  v.  n. 

I.  To  be  wanted ;  to  be  necessary. 
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More  ample  spirit  than  hitherto  was  wont. 
Here  needs  me  whiles  the  famous  ancestors 
Of  my  most  dreadful  sovereign  I  recount..^«Bsei\ 

When  we  have  done  it,  we  have  done  all  that 
is  in  our  power,  and  all  that  needs.    _  Locke. 
2.  To  have  necessity  of  any  thing  ;  to  be 
in  want  of  any  thing.  ^ 

We  have  instances  of  perception  whilst  we  are 
asleep  :  but  liow  incoherent  and  how  little  con- 
formable to  the  perfection  of  a  rational  being, 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  dreams  need  not  be 
told.  Locke. 

He  that  would  discourse  of  things,  as  they  agree 
in  the  complex  idea  of  extension  and  solidity, 
needed  but  use  the  word  body.  Locke. 

Nee'der.  n.s.  [{rom  need.]  One  that 
wants  any  thing. 

If  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  woild,  to  seek  a  single  man  ; 
And  lose  advantage,  whicli  doth  ever  cool 
In  til'  absence  of  tiie  needer.  Shakesp. 
Nee'dful.    adj.    [need  and  full.]  Ne- 
cessary ;  indispensably  requisite. 

Give  us  all  things  that  be  needful,  both  for  our 
souls  and  bodies.  Common  Prayer. 

Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it. 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ?  Shakesp. 

All  things  needful  for  defence  abound, 
Mnestheus,  and  brave  Seresthus  walk  the  round. 

Dryden. 

To  my  present  purpose  it  is  not  needful  to  use 
arguments,  to  evince  the  world  to  be  infinite. 

Locke, 

A  lonely  desart  and  an  empty  land. 
Shall  scarce  afford,  for  needful  hours  of  rest, 
A  single  house  to  their  benighted  guest.  Addison. 
Nee'd FULLY,  ^dv.  [from  needful.]  Ne- 
cessarily. 

They  who 

Dare  for  these  poems,  yet  both  ask  and  read, 
And  like  them  too  ;  must  needfully,  tho'  few. 
Be  of  the  best.  Ben  Jonson. 

Nee'dfulness. 

Necessity. ' 
Nee'dily.  adv. 
verly  ;  poorly. 

Nee'diness.  n.s.  [from  tieedi/.]  Want; 
po^'erty. 

Whereas  men  have  many  reasons  to  persuade  ; 
to  use  them  all  at  once,  weakneth  them.  For  it 
argueth  a  neediness  in  every  of  the  reasons,  as  if 
one  did  not  trust  to  any  of  them,  but  fled  from 
one  to  another.  Bacon. 

NEE'DLE.  n.  s.    [naet>l.  Sax.] 

1.  A  small  instrument  pointed  at  one  end 
to  pierce  cloath,  and  perforated  at  the 
other  to  receive  the  thread,  used  in  sew- 

For  him  you  waste  in  tears  your  widow'd  hours. 
For  him  your  curious  needle  paints  the  flowers. 

Dryden. 

The  most  curious  works  of  art,  the  sharpest 
finest  needle,  doth  appear  as  a  blunt  rough  bar  of 
iron  coming  from  the  furnace  of  the  forge.  Wilkins. 

2.  The  small  steel  bar  which  in  the  mari- 
ners compass  stands  regularly  north 

and  south. 

Go  bid  the  needle  its  dear  north  forsake, 
To  which  with  trembling  rev'rence  it  doth  bend. 

Cowley. 

The  use  of  the  loadstone  and  the  mariners  needle 
was  not  then  known.  Burnet's  Theory. 

Nee'dle-fish.  n.  s.  [belone ;  needle 
and  fish.]    A  Kind  of  sea  fish. 

One  rhomboidal  bony  scale  of  the  needle-Jish. 

Woodward. 

Nee'dleful.  n.s.  [needle  and  full.] 
As  much  thread  as  is  generally  put  at 
one  time  in  the  needle. 


n.  s. 


[from  needful.] 
[from  needy.]    In  po- 
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Nee'dler.  7  n.  s.  [from  needle.]  H 

Nee'dlemaker.  3  who  makes  needle: 
Nee'dlework.  w.      [needle  and  work 

1.  The  business  of  a  sempstress, 

2.  Embroidery  by  the  needle. 
In  needleioorks .  and  embroideries,  it  is  nio 

pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work  upon  a  liglilson 
ground,  than  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upi 
a  lightsome  ground.  j9aco 
In  a  curious  bredeof  needlework,  one  colour  fe 
away  by  such  just  degrees,  and  another  rises 
insensibly,  that  we  see  the  variety  without  bei; 
able  to  distinguish  the  total  vanishing  of  theo 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  other.  Addisi 
Nee'dless.  adj.    [from  need.] 

1.  Unnecessary  ;  not  requisite.  a 
Their  exception  against  easiness,  as  if  fha™ 

nourish  ignorance,  proceedeth  altogether  of  awi 
less  jealousy.  Hooh 

'ihis  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt ; 
Pray  God,  I  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward.  Sli 

Would  not  these  be  great  and  needless  aba 
ments  of  their  happiness,  if  it  were  confir 
within  the  compass  of  this  life  only.  Atterbu 

Money  we  either  lock  up  in  chests,  or  wa 
it  in  needless  and  ridiculous  expences  uponc 
selves,  whilst  the  poor  and  the  distiessed  wan 
for  necessary  uses.  L 

2.  Not  wanting.    Out  of  use. 
For  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream 

Poor  dear,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testamei 
As  wordlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much.  Shiil 
Nee'dlessly.  adv.  [from  needk 
Unnecessarily  ;  without  need. 

We  render  languages  more  difficult  to  be  le 
and  needlessly  advance  orthogra|  l\y  into  a  troi 
some  art. 

Nee'dlessness.    n.  s.    [from  needk 
Unnecessariness, 

To  explain  St.  Paul's  epistlei,  after  so  gre'j 
train  of  expositors,  might  seem  censurable  fo! 
Heedlessness,  did  not  daily  examples  of  pious'J 
learned  men  justify  it.  Ill 
Nee'dment.  n.s.  [t'romneed.]  Soi 
thing  necessary. 

Behind 

His  scrip  did  hang,  in  which  his  needments  he 
bind.  Upei 
Needs,  adv.    [ne&ej',  Sax.  unwilli^ 
Necessarily  ;    by  compulsion  ;  iiij  " 
pensably. 

The  general  and  perpetual  voice  of  men, 
the  sentence  of  God  himself;  for  that  whicl 
men  have  at  all  times  learned,  nature  herseifS 
needs  have  taught.  '  ittii 

God  nnist  needs  have  done  the  thing  wliicK  ■ 
imagine  was  to  he  done.  Ho 
I  must  needs  after  him,'mada;!!,  with  Hi's 

I 

Another  being  elected  and  his  ambassaljl 
turned,  he  would  needs  know  the  cause;  qF" 
pulse. 

1  perceive 
Thy  mortal  sight  to  fail  :  objects  divine 
Must  needs  impair,  and  weary  human  sense. 

To  say  the  principles  of  nature  must  need 
such  as  philosophy  makes  them,  is  to  sot  bo\ 
to  omnipotence.  Glan 

A  trial  at  law  must  needs  be  innocent  in_ 
when  nothing  else  corrupts  it  ;  because  it 
thing  which  we  cannot  but  want,  and  there  i 
living  in  this  world  without  it.  Kettle 

I  have  affairs  below, 
W  lich  1  must  needs  dispatch  bsjfore  1  go.Drj 

NEe'dy.  adj.    [from  need.]  Poor; 
cessitous  ;  distressed  by  poverty. 

Their  gates  to  all  were  open  evermore,  . 
And  one  sat  waiting  ever  theiu  before, 
To  call  incomers  by,  that  needy  were  andpoi 


lial: 
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In  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung. 
An  alligator  stuff'd,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shap'd  fishes.      Shakesv.  Romeo  and  Jj 

The  poor  and  needy  praise  thy  name. .  °* 
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briii^  into  the  world  a  poor  needy  uncertain 
hurt  at  tlio  longest,  and  unquiet  at  the  best. 

Timpte. 

im  put  to  right  himself  upon  the  needti,  he 
ok  upon  it  as  a  call  trom  God  to  charity. 

Keltlewell. 
ptials  of  form,  of  int'rest,  or  of  state, 

seeds  of  pride  are  fruitful  in  debate  : 
ippy  men  f  t  a;eii'rous  love  declare, 
huse  the  needy  virgin,  cliaste  and  fair.G/an. 
reliovf  tlie  nee</j/,  and  comfort  the  afflicted, 
ities  that  fall  iji  our  way  every  day. Addison. 
.  [for  never.] 
ppears  1  am  no  horse, 
L  can  argue  and  discourse  ; 
but  two  legs,  and  ne'er  a  tail.  Hudibras. 
ESE.    i;.  n.     \nyse,  Dan.  niesen, 
]    To  sneese  ;  to  discharge  flatu- 
es  by  the  nose.    Retained  in  Scot- 
went  up  and  stretched  himself  upon  him  ; 
le  child  neesed  seven  times,  and  opened  his 
,  2  Kings,  iv.  3.5. 

his  neesings  a  light  doth  shine,  and  his  eyes 
e  the  eye-lids  of  the  morning.   Job.  xli.  18. 
n.  s.    [old  Fr.  from  nave.]  The 

of  a  church;  the  nave, 
cluircli  of  St.  Justina,  by  Palladio,  is  the 
ii'.iitlsuirie,  luminous,  disencumbered  build- 
Italy.  The  long  ne/' consists  of  a  row  of 
pulas,  the  cross  one  has  on  each  side  a  sin- 
pola  deeper  than  the  others.  Addison. 
Rious.  adj.  [He/anMA-,Lat.]  Wick- 
abominable. 

nost  nefarious  bastards,  are  they  whom  the 
)es  incestuous  bastards,  which  are  begotten 
en  ascendants  and  descendants,  and  between 
ral,  as  far  as  the divineprohibition  extends. 

Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

'TION.  n.  s.  [negatio,  Lat.  we- 
}n,  Fr.] 

lial :  tlie  contraiy  to  affirmation. 

assertions  and  negations  should  be  yea  and 
or  wlialsuever  is  more  than  these  is  sin. 

Ron- en. 

i  'ption  by  denial,  or  exclusion,  or 

)tion. 

ation  is  the  absence  of  that  which  does  not 
llj  belong  to  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of, 
ch  has  no  right,  obligation,  or  necessity  to 
sent  with  it  ;  as  when  we  say  a  stone  is  iii- 
te,  or  blind,  or  deaf.  Watts's  Logick. 

nee  signifies,  that  all  event§  called  casual, 
inanimate  bodies,  are  mechanically  and 
lly  produced  according  to  the  determinate 
,  textures,  and  motions  of  those  bodies, 
his  only  negation,  that  those  inanimate  bo- 
e  not  conscious  of  their  own  operations. 

Beiitley. 

uraent  drawn  from  denial. 

ay  be  proved  in  the  way  '^(negation,  that 

aiue  not  from  Europe,  as  hiiyiugno  reiiiain- 

the  arts,  learning,  and  civilities  of  it. 

TIVE.    adj.    [vfgatif,  Fr.  liegnti- 

I.at.] 

lying  :  contrary  to  affirmative. 
plying  only  the  absence  of  some- 

r. 

re  is  anotlier  waj'  of  denying  Christ  with 
utlis  which  is  negative,  when  we  do  not 
wledge  and  confess  him.  South. 
isider  the  cecessary  csimecliou  that  is  be- 
the  negative  and  positive  part  of  our  duty. 

Tillolson. 

ving  the  power  to  "withholdj  though 
o  compel. 

lyiug  me  any  power  of  a  negative  voice  as 
tiie^'  are  not  ashamed  to  seek  t  )  deprive  me 
liberty  of  usflig  my  reason  witb  a  good 
lence.  i'^^'g  Charles. 

T1V2.  n.s. 

miposition  by  which  soiTiething  is 

ed. 
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Of  negatives  we  have  far  the  least  certainty  ; 
they  are  usually  hardest,  and  many  times  impos- 
sible to  be  proved.  TMotson. 
2.  A  particle  of  denial ;  as,  not. 
A  purer  substance  is  defin'd. 
But  by  an  heap  ti(  negatives  combin'd  ; 
Ask  what  a  spirit  is,  vou''l  hear  them  cry, 
It  hath  no  matter,  no'mort'-ility.  Cleaveland. 
Ne'gatively.  ado.    [from  negative.] 

1.  With  denial;  in  the  form  of  denial; 
not  affirmatively. 

When  I  asked  h'r.n  whether  he  had  not  drunk 
at  all  ?  he  answered  negatively.  Boyle. 

2.  In  form  of  speech  implying  the  ab- 
sence of  something. 

The  fathers  draw  arguments  from  the  Scrip- 
tures negatiue/y,  in  reproof  (jf  that  which  is  evil ; 
Scriptures  teacli  it  not,  avoid  it  therefore,  hooker. 

To  this  I  slijll  snygcst  something  by  way  of 
answer,  both  negatively  and  positively.  Wilkins. 

I  shall  shew  what  this  image  of  God  in  maii  is, 
negatively,  by  sl;e^^illg  wherein  it  does  not  consist; 
and  positively,  by  shewing  wherein  it  does. &ut/j. 

To  NEGLE'CT.    v.  a.    [neglectus,  Lat.] 

1.  To  omit  by  carelessness. 

Heaven, 

Where  honour  due  and  rev'rence  none  neglects. 

Milton. 

2.  To  treat  with  scornful  heedlessness. 

If  he  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the 
church.  Matthew. 

This  my  long  suff'ring  and  my  day  of  grace, 
Those  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never  taste. 

Milton. 

3.  To  postpone. 

I  have  been  long  a  sleeper  ;  but  I  trust 
My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design. 
Which  by  my  presence  might  have  been  conclu- 
ded. Shakesp. 

Negle'ct.  n.  s.    [neglectus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Instance  of  inattention. 

2.  Careless  treatment;  scornful  inatten- 
tion. 

I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neg/ect  of  late, 
which  I  have  rather  blamed  as  my  own  jealous 
curiosity,  than  as  a  very  pretence  or  purpose  of 
unkindness.     '  Shakesp.  Kino-  Lear. 

3.  Negligence;  frequency  of  neglect. 
Age  breeds  neglect  in  all,  and  actions 

Remote  in  time,  like  objects  remote  in  place, 
Are  not  beheld  at  half  their  greatness.  Denham. 

4.  State  of  being  unregarded. 
Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  vile  neglect, 

With  virgin  honours  let  my  herse  be  deck't. 
And  decent  emblem.  Prior. 

Negi.s'cter.  ».  s.  [from  neglect.]  One 
who  neglects, 

Negle'ctful.    adj.    [m  gleet  and  full.] 

1.  Heedless;  careless;  inattentive:  with 

of-  . 

Moral  ideas  not  oftering  themselves  to  the 
senses,  but  being  to  be  framed  to  ihe  understand- 
ing, people  are  neglectful  of  a.  faculty  they  are  apt 
to  think  wants  nothing.  Locke. 

Though  the  Romans  had  no  great  genius  for 
trade,  yet  they  were  not  entirely  neglectful  of  it. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

2.  Treating  with  indifference. 

If  the  father  caress  them  when  they  do  well, 
shew  a  cold  and  neglectful  countenance  to  them 
upon  doing  ill,  it  will  make  them  sensible  of  the 
dilTerence.  Locke  on  Education. 

Negle'ctfully.  adv.  [i'l-om  neglecfftd.] 
With  heedless  inattention  ;  careless  in- 
difference.   A  word  not  used. 

Negle'ction.  n.  s.  [from  neglect.] 
The  state  of  being  negligent. 

Sleeping  neglectinn  doth  beiray  to  loss 
The  conquests  of  our  scarce  culd  conqueror.* 

Shakesp. 
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Negle'ctive.  adj.  [from  neglect.]  In- 
attentive to ;  regardless  of. 

I  wanted  not  probabilities  sufficient  to  raise 
jealousies  in  any  king's  heart,  not  wholly  stupid, 
and  neglective  ofythe  publick  peace.  King  Charles. 

NE'GLIGLNCE.  n.  s.  [negligence,  Fr. 
negiigentia,  Lat.] 

1.  Habit  of  omitting  by  heedlessness,  or 
of  acting  carelessly, 

2.  In.stance  of  neglect.  ' 
She  let  it  drop  by  negligence. 

And,  to  th'  advantage,  1  being  here,  took't  up. 

Shakesp. 

Ne'gligent.  adj.  [negligent,  Fr.  neg- 
ligens,  Lat.] 

1.  Careless;  heedless;  habitually  inatten- 
tive. 

My  sons,  be  not  now  negligent  ;  for  the  Lord 
hath  chosen  you  to  stand  before  him. 

2  Chron.  xxix.  li. 

2.  Careless  of  any  particular :  with  of 
before  a  noun. 

Her  daughters  see  her  great  zeal  for  religion  ■, 
but  then  they  see  an  equal  earnestness  foralfsorts 
of  finery.  They  see  she  is  not  negligent  of' her  de- 
votion ;  but  then  they  see  her  more  careftd  to 
preserve  her  complexion.  Lam. 

We  have  been  Jieg/igent  in  not  hearing  his  voice. 

Bar.  i.  9 

3.  Scornfully  regardless. 

Let  stubborn  pride  possess  thee  long. 
And  be  thou  negligent  of  fame  ; 

v.  I  ill  ev'ry  muse  to  grace  thy  song, 
May'st  them  despise  a  poet's  name.  Suij/n's  Miscel. 

Ne'gligently.  adv.    [from  negligent.] 

1.  Cai-e'essly  ;  heedlessly  ;  without  ex- 
actness. 

Insects  have  voluntary  motion,  and  therefore 
imagination  ;  and  whereas  some  of  the  ancients 
have  said  that  their  motion  is  indeternnnate,  and 
their  imagination  indefinite,  it  is  negligently  ob- 
served ;  fo.r  ants  go  right  forwards  to  their  "hills, 
and  bees  know  the  way  to  their  hives. 

Bacons  Natural  History. 
Of  all  our  elder  plays. 
This  and  Phil^ster  have  the  loudest  fame  ; 
Great  are  their  faults,  and  glorious  is  their  flame. 
In  both  our  English  genius  is  exprest, 
Lofty  and  bold,  but  negligently  drest.  Waller, 

In  comel  y  figure  rang'd  my  jewels  shone. 
Or  negligently  plac'd  for  thee  alone.  Prior. 

2.  With  scornful  inattention. 

To  Nego'tiate.  v.n.  [negocier,  Fr, 
from  iiegotium,  Lat.]  To  have  inter- 
course of  business  ;  to  tratfick  ;  to  treat: 
whether  of  publick  affairs,  or  private 
matters. 

Have  you  any  commission  from  your  lord  to 
negotiate  with  my  face  ?  Shakesp. 

She  was  a  busy  negotiating  woman,  and  in  her 
withdrawing  chamber  had  the  fortunate  conspira- 
cy for  the  king  against  king  Richard  been  hatched. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

It  is  a  common  error  in  negociating  ;  whereas 
men  have  many  reasons  to  persuade,  they  strive 
to  use  the.Ti  all  at  once,  which  weakeneth  them. 

Bacon. 

They  that  receive  the  talents  to  negotiate  with, 
did  all  of  ihem  except  one,  make  profit  of  them. 

Hainmond. 

A  steward  to  embezzle  those  goods  he  under- 
takes to  manage  ;  an  embassador  to  betray  his 
prince  for  whom  he  should  negotiate  ;  are  crimes 
that  double  their  malignity  from  the  quality  of 
the  actors.  Decai/  of  Piety. 

I  can  discover  none  of  those  intercourses  and 
negotiations,  unless  that  Luther  negotiated  with  a 
black  boar.  Atterbiiry. 

Negotia'tion.  n.  s.  [negocidtion,  Fr. 
from  negotiate.]  Treaty  of  business, 
whether  publick  or  private. 

Oil  is  slov,  smooth,  and  solid;  so  are  S;ja- 
niards  observed  to  be  in  their  moiion  :  Though 
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it  be  a  question  yet  unresolved,  whether  their 
affected  gravity  and  slowness  in  their  negotiatioiis 
have  tended  more  to  their  prejudice  or  advantage? 

Howard. 

They  ceased  not  from  all  wordly  labour  and 
negotiation.  White. 

Negotia'tor.  n.  s,  [negociateur,  Fr. 
from  negotiate.]  One  employed  to  treat 
with  others. 

Those  who  have  defended  the  proceedings  of 
our  negotiators  at  Gertruydenburg,  dwell  much 
upon  their  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  work  the 
French  up  to  their  demands  ;  but  say  nothing  to 
justify  those  demands.  Swift. 
NE  GRO,  n.  s,  [Spanish  ;  negre,  Fr.] 
A  blackmoore. 

Negroes  transplanted  into  cold  and  flegmatic 
habitations,  continue  their  hue  in  themselves  and 
their  generations.  Brown. 
Neif.    71.  J.     [nefi,  Island,  neef,  Scott.] 
Fist.    It  is  likewise  written  neaf. 
Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif.  Shakesp. 

To  Neigh,  v.  n.  [hnaegan,  Sax.  negen, 
Dut.]  To  utter  the  voice  of  a  horse  or 
mare. 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,bellowing  and  neighing  loud. 

Shahesp. 

They  were  as  fed  horses,  every  one  neighed. 

Jeremiah,  v.  8. 
Run  up  tlie  ridges  of  the  rocks  amain  ; 
And  with  shrill  neighings  fill  the  neighbouring 
plain.  Dryden. 
The  gen'rous  horse,  that  nobly  wild. 
Neighs  on  the  hills,  and  dares  the  angry  lion. 

Smith. 

Neigh,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The 
voice  of  an  horse. 

It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys  ;  his  neigh  is  like  tlie 
bidding  of  monarchs,and  his  countenance  enforces 
homage.  Shakesp. 

NEI'GHBOUR.  M.S.    [nesebuji,  Sax.] 

1.  One  who  lives  near  to  another. 

He  sent  such  an  addition  of  foot,  as  he  CBuld 
draw  out  of  O.xford,  and  the  neighbouring  garri- 
sons. Clarendon. 

A  kid  sometimes  for  festivals  he  slew. 
The  choicer  part  was  his  sick  neighbour's  due. 

Harte. 

2.  One  who  lives  in  familiarity  with 
another  ;  a  word  of  civility. 

Masters,  my  good  friends,  mine  honest  »!e/^/i- 
bours, 

Will  you  undo  yourselves  ?       Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

3.  Any  thing  ne.xt  or  near. 

This  man  shall  set  me  packing  ; 
I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room.  Sliakesp, 

4.  Intimate  ;  confidant. 

The  deep  revolving  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  sliall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsels. 

Shakesp. 

5.  [In  divinity.]  One  partaking  of  the 
same  nature,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
good  offices. 

Sins  against  men  are  injuries  :  hurts,  losses,  and 
damages,  whereby  our  neighbour  is  in  his  dignity, 
life,  chastity,  wealth,  good  name,  or  any  way 
justly  offended,  or  by  us  hindred.  Perkins. 

The  gospel  allows  no  such  term  as  a  stranger  ; 
makes  every  man  my  neighbour.  Spratt's  Sermons. 

You  should  always  change  and  alter  your  in- 
tercessions, according  as  the  needs  and  necessities 
of  yourneig/ifeoiirs  or  acquaintance  seem  to  require. 

Law. 

To  Nei'ghbour.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1,  To  adjourn  to ;  to  confine  on. 

Wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best. 
Neighbour  d  by  fruit  of  baser  quality.  Shakesp. 

Give  me  tliy  hand. 
Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  shall 
Still  neigWour  mine.         Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 
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These  grow  on  the  leisurely  ascending  hills  that 
neighbour  the  shore.  Sandys  s  Journey. 

Things  nigh  equivalent  and  neighbouring  value, 
By  lot  are  parted.  Prioi: 
2.  To  acquaint  with ;  to  make  near  to. 
That  being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with 
him 

And  since  so  neighbour' d  to  his  youth  and  'haviour, 

Shakesp. 

Nei'ghbourhood.  n.  s.  .  [from  neigh 
bout:] 

1.  Place  adjoining. 

One  in  the  neighbourhood  mortally  sicli  of  tlie 
small-pox,  desiring  the  doctor  to  come  to  him. 

Fell. 

I  could  not  bear 
To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death, 
But  flew  in  all  the  haste  of  love  to  find  thee. 

Addison. 

2.  State  of  being  near  each  other. 

Consider  several  states  in  a  neighbourhood  ;  in 
order  to  preserve  peace  between  these  states,  it  is 
necessary  they  should  be  formed  into  a  balance. 

Swift. 

3.  Those  that  live  within  reach  of  com- 
munication. 

How  ill  mean  neighbourhood  your  genius  suits  . 
To  live  like  Adam  midst  an  herd  of  brutes  \Harte} 

Nei'ghbourly.  adj.  [from  neighbour.] 
Becoming  a  neighbour  ;  kind  ;  civil. 

The  Scottish  lord  liath  a  neighbourly  charity  in 
him  ;  for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the 
Englishman,  and  swore  he  would  pay  when  he 
was  able.  Shakesp.  Merch.  of  fenice. 

The  Woodberry  so  nigh,  and  neighbourly  doth 
live, 

With  Abberley  his  friend.  Drayton 
He  steals  my  customers  ;  twelve  he  has  under 
bonds  never  to  return  :  judge  if  this  be  neighbour- 
ly dealing.  Arbuthnot. 

Nei'ghbourly.  adv.  [from  neighbour.] 
With  social  civility. 

NEITHER,  conjunct.  [najj^eji,  Sax, 
ne  either.] 

1.  Not  either.  A  particle  used  in  the 
first  branch  of  a  negative  sentence,  and 
answered  by  nor. 

Fight  neither  with  small  nor  great,  save  only 
with  the  kins;.  1  Kings,  xxii.  31. 

Men  lived  at  home,  neither  intent  upon  any 
fori^isn  merchandise,  nor  inquisitive  after  the  lives 
and  frjvtunes  of  their  neighbeurs.  Heylyn. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  the  second  branch  of  a 
negative  or  prohibition  to  any  sentence. 

Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it. 

Genesis,  iii.  3. 

This  commandment  standeth  not  for  a  cypher, 
neither  is  it  read  and  expounded  in  vain  among 
Christians.  White, 

3.  Sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  it 
follows  as  a  negative  ;  and  though  not 
very  grammatically,  yet  emphatically, 
after  another  negative  ;  in  old  English 
two  negatives  denied. 

If  it  be  thought  that  it  is  the  greatness  of  dis- 
tance, whereby  the  sound  cannot  be  heard  ;  we 
see  that  lightnings  and  coruscations,  near  at  hand, 
yield  no  sound  neitlier.  Bacon. 

Men  come  not  to  the  knowledge  of  which  are 
thought  innate,  'till  they  come  to  the  use  of 
reason,  nor  then  neither.  Locke. 

Nei'ther.  pronoun.  Not  either ;  nor 
one  nor  other. 

He  neither  loves. 
Nor  either  cares  for  him,  Shakesp. 

Which  of  them  shall  I  take 
Both,  one,  or  neither?  neither  can  be  enjoy'd 
If  both  remain  alive.  _  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

The  balance,  by  a  propensity  to  either  side,  in- 
clined to  neither.  Fell. 
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Suffice  it  that  he's  dead ;  all  wrongs  die.  with 
him  : 

Thus  I  absolve  myself,  and  excuse  him. 
Who  sav'd  my  life  and  honour,  but  praise  neither, 

Dryden, 

Experience  makes  us  sensible  of  both,  though 
our  narrow  understandings  can  comprehend  nei 
ther.  Locke 
They  lived  with  the  friendship  and  equality  o' 
brethren,  neither  lord,  neither  slave  to  his  brother 
but  independ<;nt  of  each  other.  Loch 
Ne'nuphar.    n.  s.     [nymphcea,  Lat. 

Water  lily,  or  water  rose. 
Neo'phyte.  n.s.  \neophyte,  Fr.  ho;  ant 

(pvu.]    One  regenerated ;  a  convert. 
Neote'rick.    adj.     [neotcricus,  Lat 
Modern  ;  novel ;  late. 

We  are  not  to  be  guided  either  by  the  misre 
ports  of  some  ancients,  or  the  capricio's  of  one  c 
two  neotericks.)  Greu 
Nep.  n.s.    [nepeta,  Lat.]    An  herd. 
Ne'penthe.   «.        [fJi  and  TTivGo;.  ]  ^ 
drug  that  drives  away  all  pains.. 
There  where  no  passion,  pride,  or  shame  tram 
port, 

Lull'd  with  the  sweet  nepenthe  of  a  court ; 
There  where  no  fathers,  brothers,  friends  disgrac 
Once  break  their  rest,  nor  stir  them  from  the 
place.  Pop 
NETHEW.  M.  s.  [nepos,  Lat.  neveu,  Fr 

1.  The  son  of  a  brother  or  sister. 
Immortal  offspring  of  my  brother  Jove  : 

My  brightest  nephew  and  whom  best  I  love.  Drl 
I  ask,  whether  in  the  inheriting  of  this  patera] 
power,  the  grandson  by  a  daughter,  hath  a  rigj 
before  a  nephew  by  a  brother } 

2.  The  grandson.    Out  of  use. 
With  what  intent  they  were  first  publish^ 

those  words  of  the  nephew  of  Jesus  do  plainly  i ' 
nify,  after  that  my  grandfather  Jesus  had  ei 
himself  to  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  propni 
and  other  books  of  our  fathers,  and  had  got) 
therein  sufficient  judgment,  he  proposed  also: 
write  something  pertaining  to  learning  and  j 
dom.  Hod 

Her  sire  at  length  is  kind, 
Prepares  his  empire  for  his  daughter's  ease, 
And  for  his  hatching  nephews  smooths  tlie  seas, 

Dryi 

3.  Descendant,  however  distant.  Out 
use. 

All  the  sons  of  these  five  brethren  reign'd 
By  due  success,  and  all  their  nephews  late, 
Even  thrice  eleven  descents  the  crown  retain'i 
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Nephri'tick.  adj.    [ntpftliy.^;  nephi 
ttque,  Fr.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  organs  of  urine, 

2.  Troubled  with  the  stone. 

The  diet  of  nephritic  persons  ought  to  be  op) 
site  to  the  alkalescent  nature  of  the  salts  in  th 
blood.  ArbutU 

3.  Good  against  the  stone. 
The  nephritic  stone  is  commonly  of  an  unifo 

dusky  green  ;  but  some  samples  I  have  seend 
that  are  variegated  with  white,  black,  and  S05 
times  yellow.  Wopi  ' 

Nepotism,  n.s.  [nepotisme,Tr. 
Lat.]    Fondness  for  nephews. 

To  this  humour  of  nepotism  Rome  owes  its  M 
sent  splendor  ;  for  it  would  have  been  imposst 
to  have  furnished  out  so  many  glorious  pala 
with  such  a  profusion  of  pictures  and  statues,  1 
not  the  riches  of  the  people  fallen  into  differ 
families.  Addii 

NERVE,  n.  s.    [nervus,  Lat.  wct/,  Fr, 
1 .  The  organs  of  sensation  passing  frc 
the  brain  to  all  parts  of  the  body 

The  nerves  do  ordinarily  accompany  the  artei 
through  all  the  body  ;  the^'  have  also  bloodvessi 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  VVherevera 
nerve  sends  out  a  branch,  or  receives  onefr 
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tier,  or  where  two  nentes  join  togetlier,  there 

nerallv  a  ganglio  or  plexus.  Qutncy. 

hat  man  dare,  1  dare  : 

roach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear ; 

!  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 

I  never  tremble.  ShaUesp.  Macbeth. 

is  used  by  the  poets  for  sinew  or 
ion. 

If  equal  powers 
I  wouldst  inflame,  amids  my  nervci,  as  then 
Id  encounter  with  three  hundred  men. 

Chapman 

one  Tharysmed  discharged  a  speeding  blow 
on  his  neck,  and  cut  the  nerves  in  two.  Pope. 

k^ELESS.  adj.  [from  nerve,^  With- 
strength. 

ere  sunk  Thalia,  nerveless,  faint  and  dead, 
not  her  sister  Satire  held  her  head.  Dunciad. 

Fovs.  adj.  [nervosus,  Lat.] 
ill  strung ;  strong ;  vigorous. 

tiatnemofisarms  he  boasts,  how  firm  his  tread, 
inibs  how  turn'd.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

ating  to  the  nerves ;  having  the  seat 
le  nerves. 

e  venal  torrent,  mnrm'ring  from  afar, 
per'd  no  peace  to  calm  this  nervous  war  ; 
Philomel,  the  siren  of  the  plain, 
soporific  unisons  in  vain.  Harte. 
1  medical  cant.]    Having  weak  or 
ased  nerves. 

or,  weak,  nervous  creatures.  Cheyne. 
/Y.  adj.  [from  nerve.]  Strong; 
)rous.    Not  in  use. 

lath,  that  dark  spirit,  in  his  nervy  arm  doth  lie, 
:h  being  ad  vanc'd,  declines, and  then  men  die. 

Shakesp. 

lENCE.  n.  s.  [from  nescio,  Lat.] 
orance  ;  the  state  of  not  knowing. 

iny  of  the  most  accomplished  wits  of  all 
have  resolved  their  knowledge  into  Socrates 
um  total,  and  after  all  their  pains  in  quest 
ience,  have  sat  down  in  a  professed  nescience. 

Glanvitle. 

I.  adj.  [neyc,  Sax.]  Soft ;  tender ; 
ly  hui-t.  Skinner. 

termination  added  to  an  adjective  to 
pge  it  into  a  substantive,  denoting 
\e  or  quality:  as,  pui.'sonous,  poisun- 
less ;    turbid,    turbidtiess ;  lovely, 
ness  ;  from  nij'j-e,  Sax. 
termination  of  many  names  of 
where  there  is  a  headland  or  pro- 
itory ;  from  nejfe,  Sax.  a  nose  of 
or  headland. 
n.  s.    [nejrr,  Sax.] 
bed  formed  by  the  bird  for  incu 
ni  and  feeding  her  young, 
bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the 
lou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the  young. 

Deuteronomy,  xxii.  6. 
example  of  theheav'nly  lark, 
low  poet,  Cowley,  mark, 
the  skies  let  thy  proud  musick  sound, 
umble  nest  build  on  the  ground.  Cowley. 
place  where  animals  are  produced. 

found  that  all  kinds  of  putrefaction  did 
fford  a  «est  and  aliment  for  the  eggs  and 
of  those  insects  lie  admitted.  Benlley. 
abode ;  place  of  residence  ;  a  recep- 
Generally  in  a  bad  sense :  as,  a 
of  rogues  and  thieves. 

Come  from  that  nest 
■th,  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep.  Shah. 
arm  close  habitation,  generally  in 
Jinpt. 

le  of  our  ministers  having  livings  offered 
hem,  will  neither,  for  zeal  of  religion,  nor 
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winning  souls  to  God,  be  drawn  forth  from  their 
warm  nests.  Spenser. 
5.  Boxes  or  drawers ;  little  pockets  or  re- 
po.sitories. 

To  Nest.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
build  nests. 

The  cedar  stretched  his  branches  as  fer  as  the 
mountains  of  the  moon,  and  the  king  of  birds 
nested  within  his  leaves.  Howel. 

Ne'stegg.  n.  s.  [nest  and  egg.]  An 
egg  left  in  the  nest  to  keep  the  hen 
from  forsaking  it. 

Books  and  money  laid  for  shew, 
Like  nesteggs,  to  make  clients  lay.  Hudibi-ass. 
To  Ne'stle.  V.  n.  [from  nest.]  To  settle; 
to  harbour ;  to  lie  close  and  snug,  as  a 
bird  in  her  nest. 

Their  purpose  was,  to  fortify  in  some  strong 
place  of  the  wild  country,  and  tttere  nestle  till 
succours  came.  Isacon. 

A  cock  got  into  a  stable  was  nesthng  in  the 
straw  among  the  horses.  V Estrange. 

The  king  s  fisher  wonts  commonly  by  the  water- 
side, and  nestles  in  hollow  banks.  L'Estrange. 

Flutt'ring  there  they  nestle  near  the  throne. 
And  lodge  in  habitations  not  their  own.  Dryden. 

The  floor  is  strowed  with  several  plants,  amongst 
which  the  snails  nestle  all  the  winter.  Addison. 

Mark  where  the  shy  directors  creep. 
Nor  to  the  sliore  approach  too  nigh ; 

The  monsters  nestle  in  the  deep, 
To  seize  you  in  your  passing  by.    Swift  s  Miscell. 

To  Ne'stle,  v.  a. 

1 .  To  house,  as  in  a  nestc 

Poor  heart ! 
That  labour'st  yet  to  nestle  thee. 

Thou  think'st  by  hov'ring  here  to  get  a  part, 
111  a  forbidden  or  forbidding  tree.  Donne. 

Cupid  found  a  downy  bed, 
And  nestl'd  in  his  little  head.  Prior. 

2.  To  cherish,  as  a  bird  her  young. 

This  Ithacus,  so  highly  is  endear'd 
To  this  Minerva,  that  her  hand  is  ever  in  his  deeds : 
She,  like  his  mother  nes(/es  him.   Chapman's  Iliad. 

Ne'stling.  M.       [from  nestle.]    A  bird 

just  taken  out  of  the  nest. 
Net.  n.  s.    [nati,  Goth,  ner.  Sax.] 
J .  A  texture  woven  with  large  interstices 
or  meshes,  used  commonly  as  a  snare 
for  animals. 

Poor  bird  !  thou'dst  never  fear  the  net,  nor  lime. 
The  pitfall  nor  the  gin.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Impatience  intaiigles  us  like  the  fluttering  of 
a  bird  in  a  iiet,  but  cannot  at  all  ease  our  trouble. 

Taylor. 

2.  Any  thing  made  with  interstitial  vacui- 
ties. 

He  made  nets  of  chequered  work  for  the  chapi- 
ters, upon  the  top  of  the  pillars.    1  Kings,  vii.  17. 

The  vegetative  tribes. 
Wrapt  in  a  filmy  net,  and  clad  with  leaves. TTiomson. 
NE'THER.  adj.  [neo^eji.  Sax.  neder, 
Dut.]  It  has  the  form  of  a  compara- 
tive, but  is  never  used  in  expressed,  but 
only  in  implied  comparison ;  for  we  say 
the  nether  part,  but  never  say  this  part 
is  nether  than  that,  nor  is  any  positive 
in  use,  though  it  seems  comprised  in 
the  word  beneath.  Aether  is  not  now 
much  in  use.] 
1.  Lower ;  not  upper. 

No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  mill- 
stone to  pledge;  forhe  taketli  a  man's  life  to  pledge. 

Deuteronomy,  xxiv.  6. 
In  liis  picture  are  two  principal  errors,  the  one 
in  the  complexion  and  hair,  the  other  in.the  mouth, 
which  commonly  they  draw  with  a  full  and  nether 
great  lip.  Peacham, 

This  odious  offspring, 
Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way 
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Tore  tli;ough  my  entrails  ;  that  with  fear  and  |  ain 
Distorted,  all  my  nether  shape  thus  grew 
Transform'd.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

The  upper  part  whereof  was  whey. 
The  Tiei/ier,  orange  niix'd  with  grey.  Hudibras. 

A  beauteous  maid  above,  but  magic  arts. 
With  barking  dogs' deform'd  lier  nether  parts. 

Roscommon, 

As  if  great  Atlas  from  his  height 
Shou'd  sink  beneath  his  heav'niy  weight. 
And  with  a  mighty  flaw,  the  flaming  wall 
Shou'd  gape  immense, and  rushingdown  o'erwhelm 
this  nether  ball.  Dryden. 

Two  poles  turn  round  the  globe  ; 
The  first  sublime  in  heaven,  the  last  is  wliirl'd 
Below  the  regions  of  the  nether  world.  Dryden. 

2.  Being  in  a  lower  place. 

This  shews  you  are  above. 
You  justices,  that  these  our  nether  crimes. 
So  speedily  can  venge.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Numberless  were  those  bad  angels,  seen 
Hov'ring  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell, 
'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires.  Milt. 

3.  Infernal ;  belonging  to  the  regions  be- 
low. 

No  less  desire 
To  found  tliis  nether  empire,  whicli  might  rise. 
In  emulation,  opposite  to  heav'n.  Mitton. 

The  gods  with  hate  beheld  the  nether  sky, 
The  ghusts  repine.  Dryden's  Mneid. 

Nethermost,  adj.  [superl.  of  wcfAer.^ 
Lowest. 

Great  is  thy  mercy  toward  me,  and  thou  hast 
delivered  my  soul  from  the  nethermost  hell.  Psalins. 

Undaunted  to  meet  there  wliatever  pow'r, 
Or  spirit,  of  the  nethermost  abyss 
Might  in  that  noise  reside.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

All  that  can  be  said  of  a  liar  lodged  in  the  very 
net/iermost  hell,  is  this,  that  if  the  vengeance  of  God 
could  prepare  any  place  worse  than  hell  for  sin- 
ners, hell  itself  would  be  too  good  for  liim.  South. 

Heraclitus  tells  us,  that  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
was  after  the  manner  of  a  boat,  when  the  concave, 
as  to  our  sight,  appears  uppermost,  and  the  con- 
vex nethermost.  Keil  against  Burnet. 

Ne'tting.  n.  s.  A  reticulated  piece  of 
work. 

NETTLE,  n.  s.    [netel.  Sax.]    A  sting- 
ing herb  well  known.  ' 
The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle. 

Shakesp. 

Some  so  like  to  thorns  and  nettles  live. 
That  none  for  them  can,  when  they  perish  grieve. 

Waller. 

To  Ne'ttle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
sting ;  to  irritate ;  to  provoke. 

The  princes  were  so  nettled  at  the  scandal  of  this 
affront,  that  every  man  took  it  to  himself.  L'Estr. 

Although  at  every  part  of  the  Apostles  discourse 
some  of  them  might  be  uneasy  and  nettled,  yet 
a  moderate  silence  and  attention  was  still  observed. 

Bentley, 

Ne'tw^ork.  n.  s.  [net  and  work.]  Any 
thing  reticulated  or  decussated,  at  equal 
distances,  with  interstices  between  the 
intersections. 

Nor  any  skill'd  in  workmanship  eraboss'd  ; 
Nor  any  skill'd  in  loops  of  fing'ring  fine  ; 
Might  m  their  diverse  cunning  ever  dare, 
With  this  so  curious  network  to  compare.  Spenser.  , 

A  large  cavity  in  the  sinciput  was  filled  with 
ribbons,  lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought  together 
in  a  curious  piece  of  network.  Addison. 

Whoever  contemplates  with  becoming  attention 
this  curious  and  wonderful  net-wo^'k  of  veins,  must 
be  transported  with  admiration.  Blackmore. 

NE  VER,  adv.    [ne  ever,  nseppe,  Sax.  ne 

aeppe  not  ever.] 
1.  At  no  time. 

Never,  alas,  the  dreadful  name 

That  fuels  the  infernal  flame.  Cowley. 
Never  any  thing  was  so  unbred  as  that  odious 

man.  '  Congreve. 
By  its  own  force  destroy'd,  fruition  ceas'd. 

And  always  weary'd,  I  was  never  pleas'd.  Prior- 
Death  still  draws  nearer.nei'er  seeming  near.  Pope. 

Cc  193 
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2.  It  is  used  in  a  foi*m  of  speech  handed 
down  by  the  best  writers,  but  lately  ac- 
cused, I  think,  with  justice,  of  solecism: 
as,  he  is  mistaken  though  tiever  so  wise. 
It  is  now  maintained,  that  propriety  re- 
quires it  to  be  expressed  thus,  he  is  mis- 
t('.ke7i  though  ever  so  wise ;  that  is  he 
is  mistaken  how  wise  soever  he  he.  The 
common  mode  can  only  be  defended  by 
supplying  a  very  harsh  and  unprecedent- 
ed ellipsis;  he  is  mistaken  though  so 
wise,  as  never  was  any  :  such  however 
is  the  common  use  of  the  word  amongst 
the  best  authors. 

Be  it  never  so  true  which  we  teach  tlie  world 
to  believe,  yet  if  once  their  affections  begin  to  be 
alienated,  a'small  thing  persuadeth  them  to  ciiange 
their  opinions.  Hooker, 

Ask  nie  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I 
will  give  according  as  ye  shall  say.  Genesis. 

In  a  living  creature,  though  never  so  great,  the 
sense  and  the  etfects  of  any  one  part  of  the  body, 
instantly  make  a  transcursion  throughout  the 
whole  body.  Bacon. 

They  destroyed  all,  were  it  never  so  pleasant, 
within  a  mile  of  the  town.  Knoltes. 

Death  may  be  sudden  to  him,  though  it  comes 
by  never  so  slow  degrees.  Duty  of  Man. 

He  that  shuts  his  eyes  against  a  small  light, 
would  not  be  brought  to  see  that  which  he  had  no 
mind  to  see,  let  it  be  placed  in  never  so  clear  a 
light,  and  never  so  near  nim.  Atterbnry. 

That  prince  whom  you  espouse,  although  never 
so  vigorously,  is  tlie  principal  in  war,  you  but  a 
second.  Swift. 

3.  In  no  degree. 

Whosoever  has  a  fiieud  to  guide  him,  may  carry 
his  eyes  in  another  man's  head,  and  yet  see  never 
the  worse.  South. 

4.  It  seems  in  some  phrases  to  have  the 
sense  of  an  adjective.  Not  any;  but 
in  reality  it  is  fwt  ever. 

He  answered  liim  to  Jieuer  a  word,  insomuch  that 
the  governour  marvelled.        Matthew,  xxvii.  14. 

5.  It  is  much  used  in  composition:  as, 
7iei'er-ending,  having  no  end  ;  of  which 
some  examples  are  subjoined. 

Nature  assureth  us  by  Jiei'er-failing  experience, 
and  reason  by  infallible  demonstration,  that  our 
times  upon  the  earth  have  neither  certainty  nor 
durability.  Raleigh. 

But  a  smooth  and  stedfast  mind. 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires, 

Hearts  witli  equal  love  coinbin'd, 
Kindle  ;ie!ier-dying  (irt-s.  Carew. 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sear, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  liaish  and  crude. 

Milton. 

Your  neijer-failing  sword  made  war  to  cease. 
And  now  you  heal  us  witli  the  acts  of  peace. 

Waller. 

So  corn  in  fields,  and  in  the  garden  flow'rs. 
Revive  and  raise  theniselveswitli  mod'rate  show'rs; 
But  over-charg'd  with  jieucr-ceasing  rain, 
Become  too  moist.  _  Waller. 

Our  heroes  of  the  former  days, 
Deserv'd  and  gain'd  their  rieufr-fading  bays. 

Roscommon. 

NotThracianOrpheus  should  transcend  my  lays. 
Nor  Linus  crown'd  with  never-fading  bays.  Dryd. 

Leucippus,  with  his  neuer-erring  dart.  Dryden. 

Farewell,  ye  nerer-opening  gates.  Dryrlen. 

He  to  quench  his  drought  so  much  iiiclin'd, 
Way  snowy  fields  and  nitrous  pastures  find  ; 
Meet  stores  of  cold  so  greedily  pursu'd. 
And  be  refresh'd  with  neDe)'--.v,isling  iooA.Blackm. 

Norton  hung  down  his  mener-blushing  head. 
And  all  was  hush'd,  as  folly's  self  lay  dead.  Pope. 

What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias,  rules. 
Is  pride,  the  neter-failing  vice  of  fools.  Pope. 

Thy  busy  neuer-meaning  face, 
Thy  hcrew  d  up  front,  thy  state  grimace.  Suift. 
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Neverthele'ss.  adv.    \fiever  the  less.]' 
Notwithstanding  that. 

They  plead  that  even  such  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  Rome  as  contain  in  them  nothing  which 
is  not  of  itself  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  ought 
nevertheless  to  be  abolislied.  Hooker. 

Many  of  our  men  were  gone  to  land,  and  our 
ships  ready  to  depart;  nevertheless  the  admiral, 
with  such  ships  only  as  could  suddenly  be  put  in 
readiness,  made  forth  towards  them.  nacon. 

Creation  mast  needs  infer  providence  ;  and 
God's  making  the  world,  irrefragably  proves  that 
he  governs  it  too  ;  or  that  a  being  of  a  dependent 
nature  remains  nevertheless  inde'pendent  upon  him 
in  that  respect.  South. 

Neu'rology.  n.  s.    [>tvfov  and  ^&y®-.] 

A  description  of  the  nerves. 
Neu'rotomy.  n.  s.    [nypov  and  te^.v^.] 

The  anatomy  of  the  nerves. 
NEUTER,  adj.     [neuter,  Lat.  neutre, 

1.  Indifferent ;  not  engaged  on  either  .side. 

The  general  division  of  the  British  nation  is 
into  wings  and  tories  ;  there  being  very  few,  if 
any,  who  stand  neuter  in  the  dispute,  without 
ranging  themselves  under  one  of  these  denomina- 
tions. Addison's  Freeholder. 

2.  [In  grammar.]    A  noun  that  implies 
no  sex. 

The  adjectives  are  neuter,  and  animal  must  be 
understood  to  make  it  grannnar.  Dryden. 

A  verb  neuter  is  that  which  signifies  neither 
action  nor  passion,  but  some  state  or  condition  of 
being  ;  as,  sedeo,  1  sit.  Clark. 
Neu  ter,  n.  s.  One  indifferent  and  un- 
engaged. 

The  learned  heathens  may  be  looked  upon  as 
neuters  in  the  matter,  when  all  these  prophecies 
were  new  to  them,  and  their  education  had  left 
the  interpretation  of  them  indilferent.  Addison. 
Neu'tral.  adj.    [neutral,  Fr.] 

1.  Indifferent;  not  acting ;  not  engaged  on 
either  side. 

V\  ho  can  be  wise,amaz'd,  temp'rateand  furious, 
Loyal  andneutra/,  ina  moment  ?  No  man. 

Shahesp. 

He  no  sonner  heard  that  king  Henry  was  set- 
tled by  his  victory,  but  forthwitli  he  sent  ambas- 
sadors unto  him,  to  pray  that  he  would  stand 
neutral.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

The  allies  may  be  supplied  for  money,  fromDen- 
mark  and  other  neutral  states.  Addisononthe  War. 

2.  Indifferent ;  neither  good  nor  bad. 

Some  things  jtood,  and  somethings  ill  do  seem. 
And  neutral  some,  in  her  fantastick  eye.  Vavies. 

3.  Neither  acid  nor  all.aline. 

Salts  which  are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  are 
calltd  neutral.  Arhuthnot. 

Neutral,  n.  s.     One  who  does  not  act 
nor  engage  on  either  side. 

Tlie  treacherous  who  have  misled  others,  and 
the  neutrals  and  tlie  faKc-bearted  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, who  have  started  aside  like  a  broken  bow, 
are  to  be  noted.  Bacon. 

Neutra'lity.  n.  s.    [neutrality,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  state  of  indifference ;   of  neither 
friendship  nor  hostility. 

Men  who  possess  a  state  oi~nejUrality  in  times 
of  publlck  danger,  desert  the  interest  of  their 
fellow-subjects.  Addison. 

The  king,  late  griefs  revolving  in  his  mind, 
These  reasons  for  neutrality  assign'd. Gart/i's  Ovid. 

All  pretences  to  neutrality  an  justly  exploded, 
only  intending  the  safety  and  ease  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals, while  the  publick  is  embroiled.  This  was 
the  opinion  and  practice  of  the  latter  Cato. 

Swift. 

2.  A  state  between  good  and  evil. 

There  is  no  health  :  physicians  say,  that  we 
At  best  enjoy  but  a  neutrality.  Donne. 

Neu'trally.  adv.    [from  neutral.]  In- 
differently ;  on  either  part. 
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NEW.  adj.  [newyd,  Welsh ;  neop,  Sax 
neuf,  Fr.] 

1.  Not  old;  fresh  ;  lately  produced,  made, 
or  had  ;  novel.  New  is  used  of  things, 
and  young  of  persons. 

What's  the  newest  grief? 
— That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker; 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one.    Shakesp.  Macbeth, 

2.  Not  being  before. 

Do  not  all  men  complain  how  little  we  know, 
and  how  much  is  still  unknown  ?  And  can  we  ever 
know  more,  unless  something  new  be  discovered 

Burnet. 

3.  Modern  ;  of  the  present  time. 

Whoever  converses  nuich  among  old  books,  will; 
be  something  hard  to  please  among  neuil  Temple, 

4.  Different  from  the  former. 

Steadfastly  purposing  to  lead  a  new  life. 

Common  Praye/i- 

5-  Not  antiquated ;  having  the  effect  of 
novelty. 

There  names  inscrib'd  nnnumber'd  ages  past, 
From  time's  first  birth,  with  time  itself  shall  last 
These  ever  7iew,  nor  subject  to  decays. 
Spread  and  grow  brighter  with  the  length  of  days 

Pope 

6.  Not  habituated  ;  not  familiar. 

Such  assemblies,  though  had  for  religion's  sake 
may  serve  the  turnof  hereticks,and  such  asprivih 
will  instil  their  poison  into  neio  minds.  Hooker 

Seiz'd  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Gaz'd  all  around  me,  new  to  the  transportiiig  sight 

Sryatn 

Twelve  mules,  a  strong  laborious  race. 
New  to  the  plough,  unpractis'd  in  the  trace.  Popt 

7.  Renovated  ;  repaired,  so  as  to  recove 
the  first  state. 

Men,  after  long  emaciating  diets,  wax  plunif 
fat,  and  almost  new.  Bacon's  Nat.  Histm 

8.  Fresh  after  any  thing. 
Nor  dare  we  trust  so  soft  a  messenger, 

A^emfrom  her  sickness  to  that  northern  air.  Dry, 
y.  Not  of  ancient  extraction. 

A  superior  capacity  for  business,  and  a  mo: 
extensive  knowledge,  are  steps  by  which  a  ?n 
man  often  mounts  to  favour,  and  outshines  tl 
rest  of  his  contemporaries.  J 

New.  adv.  This  is,  1  think,  only  use 
in  composition  for  newly,  which  th 
following  examples  may  explain. 

As  soon  as  she  had  written  them,  a  new  swan 
of  thouglits  stinging  her  mind,  she  was  ready  wit  ■'il 
her  foot  to  give  the  new-honi  letters  both  to  deal  fc 
and  burial.  Sidne.  plii 

God  hath  not  then  left  this  to  chuse  that,  nc 
ther  would  reject  that  to  cliuse  this,  were  it  B' 
for  some  new-grown  occasion,  niakiiig  that  whii 
hath  been  better  worse.  Hooh 

So  dreadfully  he  towards  liiiu  did  pass, 
Forelifting  up  aloft  his  sj.eckk'd  breast. 
And  often  bounding  on  the  bruised  grass, 
As  for  great  joyance  of  his  »ieui-come  guest. 

Spem\ 

Your  master's  lines 
Are  full  of  new-found  oaths  ;  which  he  will  brat 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  this  paper.  5/io/te,' 
Will  you  with  those  inlirmities  she  owes,  : 
Unfriended,  neiu-adopted  to  our  hate, 
Uovver'd  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  ol 
oath. 

Take  her  or  leave  her  ?  Shakesp.  King  Lei 

Lest  by  a  multitude 
Theneic  heal'd  wound  of  malice  should  break  oi 

Shakei 

Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy 
And  I  a  gasping,  new-delivered  mother, 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  join'd. 

Shah 

He  saw  heav'n  blossom  with  a  new-born  ligli 
On  which,  as  on  a  glorious  stranger  eaz'd. 
The  golden  eyes  of  night ;  whose  beams  ma 
bright 

The  way  to  Beth'lem,  and  as  boldly  blaz'd; 
Nor  asli'd  leave  of  the  sun,  by  day  as  night. 

Crashe 

1! 
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1  ve  seen  tlie  morning's  lovely  ray 
[over  o'er  the  Jit'iu-born  day  ; 
ith  rosy  wings  so  richly  bright, 
s  if  she  scorn'd  to  think  of  night, 
lion  a  rudd^'  storm,  whose  scoul 
lade  heaven  s  radiant  face  look  foul, 

'd  for  an  untimely  night 
o  blot  the  newly  blossom'd  light.  Crashaw. 
Some  tree,  whose  broad  smooth  leaves  together 
sovv'd, 

id  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  round 
hose  middle  parts  ;  that  tins  neto-comer  shame, 
here  sit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  unclean, 

Milton. 

Their  father's  state, 

iid  neu;-entrusted  sceptre.  Milton. 
The  iiem-created  world,  which  fame  in  heav'n 
ong  had  foretold.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

His  evil 

hou  usest,  and  from  thence  Greatest  more  good  ; 
Witness  this  Jieui-made  world,  another  heav'n. 

Milton. 

All  clad  hi  liveliest  colours,  fresh  and  fair 
the  bright  flowers  that  ciown'd  their  brighter 
hair ; 

11  in  that  neui-blown  age  which  does  inspire 
i'armth  in  themselves,  in  their  beholders  fire. 

Cowley. 

If  it  could,  3'et  that  it  should  ahvays  run  them 

to  such  a  machine  as  is  already  extant,  and  not 
ften  into  siune  jifii'-fashiniitd  one,  such  as  was 
ever  seen  before,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  or 
aagined.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

This  English  edition  is  not  so  properly  a  tran- 
ation,  as  a  new  composition,  there  being  several 
dditional  chapters  in  it,  and  several  neiD-raoulded. 

Burnet's  Theory. 

AW-found  lands  accrue  to  the  prince  whose 
ubject  makes  the  first  discovery. Burnet's  Theory. 

Let  this  be  nature's  frailty,  or  her  fate, 
)r  Isgrira's  counsel,  her  nejtJ-chosen  mate. 

Dry  den. 

Shewn  all  at  once  you  dazzled  so  our  eyes, 
s  ?!CU)-born  Pallas  did  the  gods  surprise  ; 
Vhen  springing  forth  from  Jove's  »jeu;-closing 
wound, 

he  struck  the  warlike  spear  into  the  ground. 

Dry  den. 

A  bird  neu-'-made,  about  the  banks  she  plies, 
Jot  far  from  shore,  and  short  excursions  tries. 

Dryden. 

Our  house  has  sent  to  day 
''  insure  our  net«-built  vessel,  call'd  a  play. 

Dryden. 

Then  curds  and  cream, 
Lnd  riew-laid  eggs,  which  Baucis'  busy  care 
urn'd  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare.  Dryden. 
When  pleading  Matho,  borne  abroad  for  air, 
.Vith  his  fat  paunch  fills  his  neu)-fashioned  chair. 

Dryden. 

.  A  neio-form'd  faction  does  your  power  oppose, 
The  fight's  confus'd,  and  all  who  met  were  foes. 

Dnyden. 

If  thou  ken'st  from  far 
\mong  the  Pleiads  a  neio-kiiidled  star  ; 
f  any  sparkles  from  the  rest  more  bright, 
Tis  she  that  shines  in  that  propitious  light. 

Dryden. 

If  we  consider  neiB-born  children,  we  shall  have 
ittle  reason  to  think  that  they  bring  many  ideas 
nto  the  world  with  them.  Locke. 

Drummers  with  vellum-thunder  shake  the  pile, 
To  greet  the  new-made  bride.  Gay's  Trivia. 

Ah  Blouzelind  !  I  love  thee  more  by  half. 
Than  does  their  fawns,  or  cows  the  neui-fallen  calf. 

Gay 

The  proctor  exhibits  his  proxy  from  the  dean 
and  chapter,  and  presents  the  neu;-elected  bishop 
to  the  vicar-general.  -^yW^- 

The  nfu>-fallen  young  here  bleating  for  their 
dams. 

The  larger  here,  and  there  the  lesser  lambs. 

Pope. 

Learn  all  the  neiu-fashion  words  and  oaths. 

Swift. 

Tewfa'ngled.  adj.  [new  and  /angle.] 
Formed  with  vain  or  foolish  love  of 
novelty. 


NEW 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose,  ) 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  newfangled  shows  ;  ^ 
But  like  of  each  thing,  that  in  season  grows.  ) 

Shakes}). 

Those  charities  are  not  newfangled  devices  of 
yesterday,  but  are  most  of  them  as  old  as  the  re- 
formation. Atterbury. 

Nkwfa'ngledness.  'i  n.  s.    [from  new- 

Newfan'gleness.    j    fanglcd.]  Vain 

and  foolish  love  of  novelty. 

So  to  newfangleness  both  of  manner,  apparel,  aiid 
each  thing  else,  by  the  custom  of  self-guilty  evil, 
glad  to  change  thuugli  often  for  a  worse.  Sidney. 

Yet  he  them  in  ncnfangledness  did  pass. 

Hubherd. , 

The  women  would  be  loth  to  come  behind  the 
fashion  in  newfangledness  of  the  manner,  if  not  in 
costliness  of  the  matter.  Carew. 

Ne'wel.  n.  s. 

J.  The  compass  round  which  the  staircase 

is  carried. 
Let  the  stairs  to  the  upper  rooms  be  upon  a  fair 

open  newel,  and  finely  railed  in.  Bacon. 
2.  Novelty.  Spenser. 
Ne'wing.  n.  s.     [from  new.]    Yest  or 

barm. 

Ne'wly.  adv.    [from  new.] 

1.  Freshly  ;  lately. 

Her  breath  indeed  those  hands  have  newly 
stopp'd.  Shakesp. 
They  newly  learned  by  the  king's  example,  that 
'attainders  do  not  interrupt  the  conveying  of  title 
to  the  crown.  Bacon. 

Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  tliin, 
Compar'd  to  that  was  next  her  chin  ; 

Some  bee  had  stung  \t  newly.  Suckling. 
He  rubb'd  it  o'er  with  newly  gather'd  mint. 

Dryden. 

2.  In  a  manner  different  from  the  former. 

Such  is  the  power  of  that  sweet  passion. 
That  it  all  sordid  baseness  doth  repel, 
And  the  refined  mind  doth  newly  fashion 
Into  a  fairer  form.  Spenser's  Hymn  on  Love. 

3.  In  a  manner  not  existing  before. 
Ne'wness.  n.  s.    [from  new.] 

1.  Freshness;  lateness;  recentness;  state 
of  being  lately  produced. . 

Their  stories,  if  they  had  been  preserved,  and 
what  else  was  performed  in  that  newness  of  the 
world,  there  could  nothing  of  more  delight  have 
been  left  to  posterity.  Raleigh. 

In  these  disturbances, 
And  newness  of.a  wav'ring  government, 
T'  avenge  them  of  their  former  grievances. 

Daniel. 

When  Horace  writ  his  satyrs,  the  monarchy  of 
his  Csesar  was  in  its  newness,  and  the  government 
but  just  made  easy  to  his  conquered  people. 

Dryden. 

2.  Novelty ;  imacquaintance. 

Words  borrowed  of  antiquity  do  lend  majesty 
to  stile,  thej'  have  the  authority  of  years,  and  out 
of  their  intermission  do  win  to  themselves  a  kind 
of  grace  like  newness.  Ben  Jonsun. 

Newness  in  great  matters,  was  a  worthy  enter- 
tainment for  a  mind  ,  it  was  an  high  taste,  fit  for 
the  relish.  South, 

3.  Something  lately  produced. 

There  are  some  newnesses  of  English,  translated 
from  the  beauties  of  modern  tongues,  as  well  as 
from  the  elegancies  of  the  Latin ;  and  here  and 
there  some  old  words  are  sprinkled,  which,  for 
their  significance  and  sound,  deserved  not  to  be 
antiquated.  Dryden. 

4.  Innovation  ;  late  cliange. 

Away,  my  friends  new  flight ; 
And  happy  newness  that  intends  old  right. 

Shakesp. 

5.  Want  of  practice. 

His  device  was  to  come  without  any  device,  all 
in  white  like  a  new  knight,  but  so  new  as  his 
newness  shamed  most  of  the  others  long  exercise. 

Sidney. 
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NEWS.  n.  s.  without  the  singular  unless 
it  be  considered  as  singular ;  Milton  has 
joined  it  with  a  singular  verb,  [from 
new;  nouvelles,  Fr.] 

1.  Fresh  account  of  any  thing. 

As  he  was  ready  to  be  greatly  advanced  for 
some  noble  pieces  of  services  which  he  did,  he 
heard  news  of  me.  Sidney. 

When  Rhea  heard  these  news,  she  fled  from  her 
husband  to  her  brother  Saturn.  Raleigh, 

Evil  news  rides  fast,  while  good  news  \)  lits. 

Milton. 

With  such  amazement  as  weak  mothers  use. 
And  frantick  gesture,  he  receives  the  news. 

Waller. 

We  talk  in  ladies  chambers  love  and  news. 

Cowky. 

Now  the  books,  and  now  the  bells. 
And  now  our  acts  the  preacher  tells. 

To  edify  the  people  ; 
All  our  divinity  is  news. 
And  we  have  made  of  equal  use 

The  pulpit  and  the  steeple.  Denham. 

The  amazing  nems  of  Charles  at  once  was  spread, 
At  once  the  general  voice  declared 
Our  gracious  prince  was  dead.  Dryden. 

They  have  nejis-gatherers  and  intelligencers 
distributed  into  their  several  walks,  who  bring  in 
their  respective  quotas,  and  make  them  acquaint- 
ed with  the  discourse  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Spectator. 

2.  Something  not  heard  before. 

It  is  no  news  for  the  weak  and  poor  to  be  a 
prey  to  the  strong  and  rich.  L'Estrange. 

3.  Papers  which  give  an  account  of  the 
transactions  of  the  present  times. 

Their  papers,  filled  with  a  different  party  spirit, 
divide  the  people  into  different  sentiments,  who 
generally  consider  rather  the  principles  than  the 
truth  of  the  neii'S-writer.  Addison. 

Advertise  both  in  every  r!eu;«-paper ;  and  let 
it  not  be  your  fault  or  mine,  if  our  countrymen 
will  not  take  warning.  Swift. 

News-monger,  n.  s*  [news  and  mon- 
ger.] One  that  deals  in  news;  one 
whose  employment  it  is  to  hear  and  to 
tell  news. 

Many  tales  devis'd. 
Which  oft  the  ear  of  "reatness  needs  must  hear. 
By  smiling  pick-thanks  and  base  news-mongeis. 

Shakesp. 

This  was  come  as  a  judgment  upon  him  for  lay- 
ing asfde  his  father's  will,  and  turning  stockjob- 
ber, news-monger,  and  busy  body,  meddling  with 
other  peojile's  aifairs.  Arbuthnnt. 

Newt.  n.  s.  [epere,  Sax.  Aktvt  is  sup- 
posed by  Skinner  to  be  contracted  from 
an  evet.]  Eft;  small  lizard:  they  are 
supposed  to  be  appropriated  some  to 
the  land,  and  some  to  the  water  :  they 
are  harmless. 

O  thou  !  whose  self-same  mettle. 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puft. 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue. 
The  gilded  newt,  and  eyeless  venoni'd  worm. 

Shakesp. 

'Newts  and  blind  worms  do  no  wrong  ; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen.  Shakesp. 

Such  humidity  is  observed  in  newts  and  water- 
lizards,  especially  if  their  skins  be  perforated  or 
pricked.  Brown. 

New-year's-gift.  n.  s.  [new,  year, 
and  gijt^^  Present  made  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year. 

If  I  be  served  such  a  trick,  I'll  have  my  brains 
taken  out  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog, 
for  a  new-year' s-gift.  Shakesp. 

When  he  sat  on  the  throne  distributing  new- 
year's-gifts,  he  had  his  altar  of  incense  by  him, 
that  before  they  received  gifts  they  might  cast  a 
little  incense  into  the  fire  ;  which  all  good  chris- 
tians refused  to  do.  Stillingfiett. 
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NEXT.  adj.  [next.  Sax.  by  a  colloquial 
change  from  nejjj-c,  the  superlative  of 
ne)j  or  nyj) ;  neest,  Scott.] 

1 .  Neai-est  in  place ;  immediately  succeed- 
ing in  order. 

Want  suppHeth  itself  of  what  is  next,  and  many 
tiriiL's  the  next  way.  hacm. 

The  queen  aheady  sat 
High  on  a  golden  bed  ;  her  princely  guest 
Was  next  tier  side,  in  order  sat  the  rest.  Dryden. 

The  next  in  place  and  punishment  were  they, 
^^  h(i  prodigally  throw  their  souls  away. 

Dryden. 

2.  Nearest  in  time. 

The  good  man  warn'd  us  from  his  text 
That  none  could  tell  whose  turn  should  be  the  next. 

Gay. 

3.  Nearest  in  any  gradation. 

If  the  king  himself  had  staid  at  London,  or, 
which  had  been  the  next  best,  kept  his  court  at 
York,  axd  sent  the  army  on  their  proper  errand, 
his  enemies  had  been  speedily  subdued. 

Clarendon. 

O  fortunate  young  man  !  at  least  your  lays 
Are  next  to  his,  and  claim  the  second  praise. 

Dryden. 

Finite  and  infiuite,  being  by  the  mind  looked 
on  as  modifications  of  expansion  and  duration, 
the  next  thing  to  be  considered,  is,  how  the  mind 
comes  by  them.  Locke. 

That's  a  difficulty  7!ert  to  impossible.  Rowe. 

There,  blest  with  health,  with  business  unper- 
plext. 

This  life  we  relish,  and  ensure  the  next.  Young. 

Next.  adv.  At  the  time  or  turn  imme- 
diately succeeding. 

Th'  unwary  nymph 
Desir'd  of  Jove,  when  next  he  sought  her  bed. 
To  grant  a  certain  gift.    .  Addison's  Ovid. 

NiAS.  n.  s.  [niais,  Fr.]  Simple,  silly, 
and  foolish. 

A  nias  hawk  is  one  taken  newly  from  the  nest, 
and  not  able  to  help  Itself ;  and  hence  Hisey,  a 
silly  person.  Bailey. 

NIB.  71.  s.  [neb.  Sax.  the  face;  nehbe, 
Dut.  the  bill.] 

1.  The  bill  or  neck  of  a  bird.    See  Neb. 

2.  The  point  of  any  thing,  generally  of  a 
pen. 

A  tree  called  the  bejuco,  which  twines  about 
other  trees,  with  its  end  hanging  downwards, 
travellers  cut  the  nib  off  it,  and  presently'  a  spout 
of  water  runs  out  from  it  as  clear  as  crystal. 

Derham. 

Ni'bbed.  adj.  [from  wi&.]  Having  a 
nib. 

To  Ni'bble.  v.  a.  [from  nib  the  beak  or 
mouth.] 

1.  To  bite  by  little  at  a  "time;  to  eat 
slowly. 

Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep. 
And  "flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover  them  to  keep. 

Shakesp. 

It  is  the  rose  that  bleeds,  when  he 
M66/eshis  nice  phlebotomy.  Cleaveland. 

Had  not  he  better  have  borne  Wat's  nibbling  of 
his  plants  and  roots  nciw,  than  the  huntsman's 
eating  of  him  out  of  house  and  home. 

L'  Estrange. 
Many  there  are  who  nibble  without  leave  ; 
But  none,  who  are  not  burn  to  taste,  survive. 

Granville. 

Q.  To  bite  as  a  fish  does  the  bait. 

The  roving  trout 
Greedily  sucks  in  the  twining  bait, 
And  tugs  and  nibbles  the  fallacious  meat.  Gay. 

To  Ni  bble,  v.  n. 
1 .  To  bite  at. 

As  pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would  be  nibbling 

Shakesp. 

Thev  gape  at  rich  revenues  which  you  hold. 
And  fain  would  nibble  at  your  grandamegold. 

Dryden. 
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'  If  you  would  be  nibbling,  here  is  a  hand  to  stay 
your  stomach.  Dryden's  Don  Sebastian. 

This  fish  plunging  himself  in  mud,  and  then 
lifting  up  his  head  a  little,  casts  out  the  string  ; 
which  the  little  fishes  taking  for  a  worm,  and 
nibbling  at  it,  he  immediately  plucks  them  both 
in,  together.  Grew's  Mxisceum. 

2.  To  carp  at ;  to  find  fault  with. 

Instead  of  returning  a  full  answer  to  my  book, 
he  manifestly  falls  a  nibbling  at  one  single  passage 
in  it.  Tillotson. 

Ni'bbler.  n.  s.  [from  nibble.]  One  that 
bites  by  little  at  a  time. 

NICE.  adj.    [nej-e.  Sax.  soft.] 

1.  Accurate  in  judgment  to  minute  exact- 
ness ;  superfluously  exact.  It  is  often 
used  to  express  a  culpable  delicacy. 

Such  a  man  was  Argalus,  as  hardly  the  nicest 
eye  can  find  a  spot  in.  Sidney 

Nor  be  so  nice  in  taste  mj'self  to  know. 
If  what  I  swallow  be  a  thrush  or  no.  Dryden. 

Thus  criticks,  of  less  judgment  than  caprice. 
Curious,  not  knowing,  not  exact,  but  nice. 
Form  short  ideas,  and  offend  in  arts, 
As  most  in  manners,  by  a  love  to  parts.  Pope. 

Our  author,  happy  in  a  judge  so  nice, 
Produc'd  his  play,  and  begg'd  the  knight's  advice. 

Pope 

She  is  so  nice  and  critical  in  her  judgment,  sr 
sensible  of  the  smallest  error,  that  the  maid  i; 
often  forced  to  dress  and  undress  her  daughters 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  Law. 

2.  Delicate;  scrupulously  and  minutely 
cautious. 

The  letter  vfas  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge 
Of  dear  import.  Shakesp.  Romeo  arid  Juliet. 

Dear  love  !  continue  nice  and  chaste ; 
For  if  you  yield,  you  do  me  wrong  ; 

Let  duller  wits  to  love's  end  haste, 
I  iiave  enough  to  woo  thee  long.  Dmine. 

Of  honour  men  at  first,  like  women  nice, 
Raise  maiden  scruples  at  unpractis'd  vice. 

E.  HaWjax. 

Having  been  compiled  by  Gratian,  in  an  igno- 
rant age,  we  ought  not  to  oe  too  nice  in  examin- 
ing it.  Bakrr. 

3.  Fastidious ;  squeamish, 

God  hath  here 
Varied  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights. 
As  may  compare  with  heaven  j  and  to  taste. 
Think  not  I  shall  be  nice.  Milton. 

4.  Easily  injured ;  delicate. 

With  how  much  ease  is  a  young  muse  betray 'd 
How  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid .''  Roscomm. 

5.  Formed  with  minute  exactness. 

Indulge  me  but  in  love,  my  other  passions 
Shall  rise  and  fall  by  virtue's  nicest  rules.  Addison. 

6.  Requiring  scrupulous  exactness. 

Su|i|)Osing  an  injury  done,  it  is  a  nice  point  to 
proportion  the  reparation  to  the  degree  of  the 
nidianity.  L'Estrange. 

My  progress  in  making  this  nice  and  trouble- 
some experiment,  I  have  set  down  more  at  large. 

Newton. 

7.  Refined. 

A  nice  and  subtle  happiness  I  see 
Thou  to  thyself  proposest,  in  the  choice 
Of  thy  associates,  Adam  ;  and  wilt  taste 
No  pleasure,  tho'  in  pleasure  solitary. 

Milton. 

8.  Having  lucky  hits.  This  signification 
is  not  in  use. 

W  hen  my  hours 
Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives 
Of  me  for  jests.  Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Q.  To  make  nice.  To  be  scrupulous  ;  per- 
haps from  faire  le  dtlicat. 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slipp'ry  place. 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up. 

Shakesp. 

Ni'cely.  adv.    [from  nice.] 

1.  Accurately ;  minutely  ;  scrupulously. 

Knaves  in  this  |)lainness 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends. 
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Than  twenty  silky  ducking  observants 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

What  mean  those  ladies  wliich,  as  tho' 
They  were  to  take  a  clock  to  pieces,  go 
So  nicely  about  the  bride  ?  Donne. 

He  ought  to  study  tlie  grammar  of  his  owii 
tongue,  that  he  may  understand  his  own  country- 
speech  nicely,  and  speak  it  properly.  Locke. 

The  next  thing  of  which  the  doses  ought  to  be 
nicely  determined,  are  opiates. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coiw 
At  nicely  carving  shew  thy  wit ; 
But  ne'er  presume  to  eat  a  bit.        Swift's  Miscel. 
2.  Delicately. 

The  inconveniences  attending  the  best  of  go- 
vernments,  we  quickly  feel,  and  are  nicely  sensi- 
ble of  the  share  that  we  bear  in  them.  Aiterlury. 
Ni'ceness.  n.  s.    [from  7iice.] 

1 .  Accuracy  ;  minute  exactness. 

Where's  now  that  labour'd  nicencss  in  thy  dress. 
And  all  those  arts  that  did  the  spark  express. 

Dryden, 

2.  Superfluous  delicacy  or  exactness. 

A  strange  iiiceness  were  it  in  me  to  refrain  that 
from  the  ears  of  a  person  representing  so  much  ' 
worthiness,  which  I  am  glad  even  to  rocks  and 
woods  to  utter.  Sidney. 

Only  some  liule  boats,  from  Gaul  that  did  her 

With  Irifies,  which  she  took  for  nicencss  more  than  ' 
need.  Drayton, 
Unlike  the  niceness  of  our  modern  dames, 
AiTected  nymphs,  with  new  affected  names. 

Dryditti', 

Nor  place  them  where  ■ 
Roast  crabs  offend  the  niceness  of  their  nose.      ;,  i 

Dryden.,' 

Ni'cety.  n.  s.    [from  nice.] 

1.  Minute  accuracy  of  thought. 

Nor  was  this  nicety  of  his  judgment  coiifinedj 
only  to  literature,  but  was  the  same  in  all  other  J 
parts  of  art.  ,  Prior. 

2.  Accurate  performance,  or  observance. 

As  for  the  workmanship  of  the  old  Roman  pilr 
lars,  the  ancients  have  not  kept  to  the  nicety  of 
proportion  and  the  rules  of  art  so  nnicli  as  the  mo- 
derns. Addison  on  Italy, 

3.  Fastidious  delicacy ;  squeamishness. 

He  Ihem  with  speeches  meet 
Does  fair  intreat ;  no  courting  nicety,  ,i. 
But  simple  true,  and  eke  unfeigned  sweet. ApenserJ.; 
So  love  doth  loath  disdainful  nicety.      Spenser.  ' 

4.  Minute  observation  ;  punctilious  dis- 
crimination ;  subtilty. 

If  reputation  attend  these  conquests,  which  de- 
pend on  tlie  fineness  and  niceties  of  words,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  wit  of  men  so  employed,  should 
perplex  and  subtilize  the  signification  of  sonmis. 

Locke. 

His  conclusions  are  not  built  upon  any  nicetiesKJ 
or  solitary  and  uncommon  apfiearances,  hut  oiit'? 
the  most  simple  and  obvious  circunisiances  of 
these  terrestrial  bodies.  IVimlward. 

5.  Delicate  management;  cautions  treat- 
ment, i 

Love  such  nicety  requires,  ti 
One  blast  will  put  out  all  his  fires.    Sioift's  Poems.-  ■ 

6.  Effeminate  softness. 

7.  Niceties,  in  the  plural,  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  dainties  or  delicacies  in  eating. 

Ni'cHAR.  n.  s.    A  plant.  Miller. 
NICHE,  n.  s.    [Fr.]  A  hollow  in  which 
a  statue  may  be  placed. 

Nichts,  containing  figures  of  wliite  stone  _ot 
marble,  should  not  be  coloured  in  their  concavity 
too  black.  Wottm. 

They  not  from  temples,  nor  from  gods  refrain. 
But  the  poor  lares  from  the  niches  seize. 
If  they  be  little  images  that  [ilease.  Vryden. 

On  the  south  a  long  majestick  race 
Of  ^Egypt's  jiriests,  the  gilded  niches  grace.  Pope. 

The  heirs  to  titles  and  large  estates  are  well 
enough  qualified  to  read  pamjihlets  against  reli- 
gion atrd  high  flving  ;  wherebv  iliey  fill  their  nicte,- 
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arry  themselves  througli  the  world  with  that 
y  which  best  becomes  a  senator  and  a  squire. 

Swift's  Miscel. 

.  n.  s.  [tiicke,  Teut.  the  twinkling 
1  eye.] 

ct  point  of  time  at  which  tliere  is 
sity  or  convenience. 

t  great  instrument  of  state  sutfered  the  fatal 
to  be  spun  out  to  that  length  for  some  pu- 
respects,  and  then  to  cut  it  oiF  in  the  very 
Howel's  Vocal  Forest 
it  in  our  watches  that  in  us  is  found, 
he  height  and  nick  we  up  be  wound, 
tter  by  what  hand  or  trick.  Suckling. 

That  trick, 
come  in  the  nick, 

)uch'd  us  to  the  quick.  Denham 
ugh  dame  fortune  seem  to  smile, 
er  upon  him  for  a  while  ; 
ifter  shew  him  in  the  nick 
lis  glories  a  dog  trick.  Hudibras. 
some  with  symbols,  signs,  and  tricks, 
'd  in  planetary  nia'.s, 
heir  own  influences  will  fetch  them 
from  their  orbs,  arrest  and  catch  them. 

Hudibras. 

nick  of  time  is  the  critical  occasion  for  the 
,  of  a  point.  L'Estrange. 
tch  cut  in  any  thing.  [Corrupted 
nock  or  notch.] 

ore ;  a  reckoning :  from  reckon- 
kept  anciently  upon  tallies,  or 
ed  sticks. 

ice  his  man  told  me,  he  lov'd  her  art  of  all 

Shakesp. 

inning  throw,  [niche,  Fr.  a  ludi- 
trick.] 

e,  seven's  the  main, 
ranyniede;  the  usual  trick 
slur  a  six,  eleven  a  nick.  Prior. 
K.  i;.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
lit ;  to  touch  luckily ;  to  perform 
>me  slight  artifice  used  at  the 
moment. 

t  the  winding  up  of  witness 

ng  more  than  half  the  bus'ness  ?  Hudibras. 

just  season  of  dohig  things  must  be  nick'd, 

accidents  improved.  L'Estrange. 

away  passion  while  it  is  predominant  and 
ind  Just  in  the  critical  height  of  it,  nick  it 
me  iucky  or  unlucky  word,  and  you  may 
y  over-rule  it.  South. 
e  cut  in  nicks  or  notches, 
beard  they  have  sing'd  off  with  brands  of 
fire  ; 

er  as  it  blaz'd  they  threw  on  him 
lails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair, 
ster  preaches  patience,  and  the  while 
n  with  scissars  nic/cs  him  like  a  fool. 

Shakesp. 

ks  watchmen's  heads,   and  chairmen's 
glasses, 

ence  proceeds  to  nicking  sashes.  Prior, 
ait,  as  tallies  cut  in  nicks. 
Is  nicking  and  resembling  one  another,  are 
bk-  to  different  significations.  Camden. 
efeat  or  cozen,  as  at  dice ;  to  dis- 
nt  by  some  trick  or  unexpected 

Why  should  he  follow  you? 
h  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
ick'd  his  captainship,  at  such  a  point.Smfe. 
A  ME.  n.  s.    [nom  de  nique,  Fr.] 
ne  given  in  scoff  or  contempt ;  a 
of  derision  ;  an  opprobrious  or 
mptuous  appellation, 
time  was  when  men  were  had  in  ]jrice  for 
g;  now  letters  only  make  men  vile.   He  is 
dhigly  called  a  poet,  as  if  it  were  a  con- 
ble  nickname  hen  Jonson. 

njortul  enemy  hath  not  only  falsely  sur- 
ime  to  be  a  feignrd  person,  giving  me  mck- 
'but  a. 50  hath  offered  large  sums  of  money 
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to  corrupt  the  princes  with  whom  I  have  been  re 
tained.  Bacon's  Henry  VII 

So  long  as  her  tongue  was  at  liberty,  there 
was  not  a  word  got  from  her,  but  the  same  nick- 
name in  derision.  L'Estrange 

To  Ni'cKNAME.  V.  a.  To  call  by  an  op. 
probrious  appellation. 

You  nickname  virtue  vice  ; 
For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  troth.  Shak. 
Less  seem  these  facts  which  treasons  nickname 
force. 

Than  such  a  fear'd  ability  for  more.  Denham 

To  Nictate,  v.  a.  [nicto,  Lat.]  To 
wink. 

There  are  several  parts  peculiar  to  brutes,  which 
are  wanting  in  man  ;  as  the  seventh  or  suspensory 
muscle  of  the  eye,  the  nictating  membrane,  and 
the  strong  aponeuroses  on  the  sides  of  the  neck. 

Pay 

NiDE.  n.  s.  [nidus,  Lat,]  A  brood:  as, 
a  nide  of  pheasants, 

Ni'dget.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from  nithing 
or  niding.  The  opprobrious  term  with 
which  the  man  was  anciently  branded 
who  refused  to  come  to  the  royal  stand- 
ard in  times  of  exigency.]  A  coward  ; 
a  dastard. 

There  was  one  true  English  word  of  greater 
force  than  them  all,  now  out  of  all  use  ;  it  signi- 
fieth  no  more  than  abject,  base-minded,  false- 
hearted, coward,  or  nidget.  Camden. 

Nidifica'tion.  n.  s.  [nidijicatio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  building  nests. 

That  place,  and  that  method  of  nidification, 
doth  abundantly  answer  the  creature's  occasions. 

Derham. 

Ni'niNG.  adj.    [from  ni^.  Sax.  vileness.] 

Niding,  an  old  English  word  signifying  abject, 
base-minded,  false-hearted,  cowaid  or  nidget. 

Carew. 

Ni'dorous.  adj.  [nidoreux,  from  nidor.] 
Resembling  the  smell  or  taste  of  roasted 
fat. 

Incense  and  nidorous  smells,  such  as  of  sacrifices, 
were  thought  to  intoxicate  the  brain,  and  to  dis- 
pose men  to  devotion ;  which  they  may  do  by  a 
kind  of  contristation  of  the  spirits,  and  partly 
also  by  heating  and  exalting  them.  Bacon. 

The  signs  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  being 
depraved,  are  eructations  with  the  taste  of  the 
aliment,  acid,  nidorose,  or  foetid,  resembling  the 
taste  of  rotten  eggs.  Arhuthnot. 

NiDORo'siTY.  n,  s.  [from  nidorous.] 
Eructation  with  the  taste  of  undigested 
roast-meat. 

The  cure  of  this  nidorosity  is,  by  vomiting  and 
purging.  Vloyer  on  the  Humours. 

Nidula'tlon.  n.  s.  [nidulor,  Lat.]  The 
time  of  remaining  in  the  nest. 

The  ground  of  this  popular  practice  might  be 
the  common  opinion  concerning  the  virtue  prog- 
nostic of  halc3'ons,  the  natural  regard  they  have 
unto  the  winds,  and  they  unto  them  again,  more 
especially  remarking  in  the  time  of  their  nidula- 
tion,  and  bringing  forth  their  young.  Brown. 

Niece,  w.  «.  [niece,  niepce,  Fr.  neptis, 
Lat.]  The  daughter  of  a  brother  or 
sister. 

My  niece  Plantagenet, 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  6f  Gloster.S/iafc. 

While  he  thus  his  niece  bestows. 
About  our  isle  he  builds  a  wall.  Waller. 
NI'GG.'^RD.  n.  s.    [ninggr.  Island.]  A 
miser  ;  a  curmudgeon  ;  a  sordid,  avari- 
cious, parsimonious  fellow. 

Then  let  thy  bed  be  turned  from  fine  gravel  to 
weeds  or  mud.  Let  some  unjust  niggards  make 
weres  to  spoil  thy  beauty.  Sidney. 

Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech.  Shakes]). 

Serve  him  as  a  grudging  master. 
As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth.  Milton. 
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Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence  ; 
For  the  worst  avarice  is  that  of  sense.  Pope. 

Ni'ggard.  adj. 

1.  Sordid  ;  avaricious;  parsimonious. 

One  she  found 
With  all  the  gifts  of  bounteous  nature  crown'd. 
Of  gentle  blood  ;  but  one  whose  niggard  fate 
Had  set  him  far  below  her  high  estate.  Dryden. 

2.  Sparing;  wary. 

Most  free  of  question,  but  to  our  demands 
Niggard  in  his  reply.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

To  Ni'ggard.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  stint ;  to  supply  sparingly. 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk. 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity  ; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest.  Shakesp. 

Ni'ggardish.  adj.  [from  niggard.] 
Having  some  disposition  to  avarice. 

Ni'ggardliness.  n.  s.  [from  niggard- 
ly.]   Avarice ;  sordid  parsimony. 

Niggardliness  is  not  good  husbandry,  nor  gene- 
rosity profusion.  Addison's  Spectator. 

Ni'ggardly.  adj.    [from  niggard.] 

1.  Avaricious;  sordidly  parsimonious. 

Where  the  owner  of  the  house  will  be  bounti- 
ful, it  is  not  for  the  steward  to  be  niggardly. 

Hall. 

Love  a  penurious  god,  very  niggardly  of  his 
opportunities,  must  be  watdied  Tike  a  hard- 
hearted treasurer.  Vrxiden, 

Why  are  we  so  niggardly  to  stop  at  one  fifth  > 
Why  do  we  not  raise  it  one  full  moiety,  and 
double  our  money  ?  Locke. 

Providence  not  niggardly  but  wise,  "k 
Here  lavishly  bestows,  and  their  denies,  > 
That  by  each  other's  virtues  we  may  rise.  Gran,  j 

Tiberius  was  noted  for  his  niggardti/  temper; 
he  used  only  to  give  to  his  attendants  their  diet. 

Arhuthnot  on  Coins. 

2.  Sparing ;  wary. 

I  know  your  mind,  and  I  will  satisfy  it ;  neither 
will  I  do  it  like  a  niggardly  answerer,  going  no 
farther  than  the  bounds  of  the  question. 

Sidney. 

Ni'ggardly.  adv.  Sparingly  ;  parsi- 
moniously. 

I  have  long  loved  her,  followed  her,  ingross'd 
opportunities  to  meet  her ;  fee'd  every  slight  oc- 
casion that  could  but  niggardly  give  me  siaht  of 
her.  Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  oj'  Windsor 

Ni'ggardness.  71.  s.  [from  niggard.] 
Avarice;  sordid  parsimony.    Not  used. 

All  preparations,  both  for  food  and  lodgin<', 
such  as  would  make  one  detest  niggardness,  it  19 
so  sluttish  a  vice.  Sidney.  ■ 

NIGH.  prep,  [nyh,  Sax.]  At  no  great 
distance  from.  ■ 

They  shone 

Stars  distant,  but  nigh  hand  seem'd  other  worlds. 

Milton. 

Nigh  this  recess,  with  terror  they  survey. 
Where  death  maintains  his  dread  tyrannic  sway. 

Garth. 

NiGH.  adv. 

1.  Not  at  a  great  distance,  either  in  time 
or  place,  or  course  of  events  :  when  it 
is  used  of  time,  it  is  applied  to  time 
future. 

He  was  sick  nigh  unto  death.        Philip,  ii.  27. 

2.  To  a  place  near. 

Mordecai  sent  letters  both  nigh  and  far. 

Esther. 

He  drew  nigh  and  to  me  held 
Ev'n  to  my  month,  of  that  same  fruit  held  part. 
Which  he  had  pluck'd.  Milton's  Pur.  Lost. 

I  will  defer  that  anxious  tliought, 
And  death,  by  fear,  shall  not  be  nigher  brought. 

Vrydcn. 

3.  Almost :  as,  he  was  nigh  dead. 
Nigh.  «<//. 
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1.  Near;  not  distant;  not  remote:  either 
in  time  or  place. 

The  figtree  putteth  out  leaves,  summer  is  nigh. 

Matthew. 

The  loud  tumult  shews  the  battle  nigh.  Prior. 
Now  too  nigh  th'  archangel  stood.  Milton. 

2.  Allied  closely  by  blood. 

He  ccnnmitted  the  protection  of  his  son  Asanes 
to  two  of  his  nigh  kinsmen  and  assured  friends. 

Knolles. 

His  uncle  or  uncle's  son,  or  any  that  is  nigh  of 
kin  unto  him  of  his  family,  may  redeem  him. 

IjCv.  XXV.  49. 

To  Nigh.  v.  n.    [from  the  particle.]  To 
approach ;  to  advance  ;  to  draw  near. 
Now  day  is  done,  and  night  is  nighing  fast. 

Hubberd. 

Ni'ghly.  adv.  [from  nigh,  the  adjec- 
tive.]   Nearly  ;  within  a  little. 

A  man  born  blind,  now  adult,  was  taught  by 
liis  toucli  to  distinguish  between  a  cube  and  a 
sphere  of  the  same  metal,  and  nighly  of  the  same 
bigness.  Locke. 

Ni'ghness.  n.  s.  [from  nigh.]  Near- 
ness ;  proximity. 

NIGHT,  n.  s.  [nauts,  3oth.  nilir,  Sax. 
nuit,  Fr.] 

1.  The  time  of  darkness;  the  time  from 
sun -set  to  sun-rise. 

The  duke  (if  Cornwall,  and  Regan  his  dutchess, 
will  be  here  this  night.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

In  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and 
at  night  divide  the  spoil.  Genesis,  xlix.  27. 

Let  them  sleep,  let  ihem  sleep  on, 
'Till  this  stormy  nigltt  be  gone. 
And  th'  eternal  morrow  dawn  ; 
Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn  ; 
And  they  awaken  with  that  light. 
Whose  day  shall  never  sleep  in  night.  Crashaw. 

Dire  Tisiphone  there  keeps  the  ward. 
Girt  in  her  sanguine  gown  by  night  and  day, 
Observant  of  the  souls  that  pass  the  downward 
way.    -  Dryden. 

2.  The  end  of  the  day  of  life;  death. 

She  clos'd  her  eyes  in  everlasting  night. 

Dryden. 

3.  State  or  time  of  ignorance  or  obscurity. 

When  learning  after  the  I  mg  Gothick  night, 
Fair  o'er  the  western  world  ditfus'd  her  light. 

Anon. 

4.  State  of  being  not  understood ;  unin 
telligibility. 

Nature  and  Nature's  works  lay  hid  in  niglit. 

Pope. 

5.  It  is  much  used  in  composition. 
To-NiGHT.  adverbially,    in  this  night; 

at  this  night. 

There  came  men  in  liither  to-night  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  to  search  out  the  country.  Joshua. 
Nightbra'wler.   n.  s.      [night  and 
brawler.]   One  who  raises  disturbances 
in  the  night. 

You  uiilace  your  reputation. 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 
Of  a  nightbrawler.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Nightcap,  n.  s.  [night  and  cap.]  A 
cap  worn  in  bed,  or  in  undress. 

The  rabblement  houted,  and  clapt  their  chopt 
hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty  night-caps. 

Shakesp. 

Great  mountains  have  a  perception  of  the  dis- 

fiosition  of  the  air  to  tempests  sooner  than  the  val- 
eys  below  ;  and  therefore  they  say  in  Wales, 
when  certain  hills  have  their  night-caps  on,  tliey 
mean  mischief.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

How  did  the  humbled  swain  detest 
His  prickly  beard,  and  hairy  breast! 
His  night-cap  border'd  round  with  lace. 
Could  give  no  softness  to  his  face.  Swift. 
Ni'ghtcrow.  n.  s.    [nisht  and  crow; 
nycticorax,  Lat.]    A  bird  that  cries  in 
the  night. 
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The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign  . 
The  night-crow  cry'd,  a  boding  luckless  time. 

Shakesp. 

Ni'ghtdew.  71.  s.  [night  and  dew.] 
Dew  that  wets  the  ground  in  the  night. 

All  things  are  hush'd,  as  nature's  self  lay  dead, 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head  ; 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat. 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night-dew  sweat ; 
E'en  lust  and  envy  sleep.  Dryden  s  Indian  'Emperor. 
Ni'ghtdog.  n.  s.  [night  and  dog.]  A 
dog  that  hunts  in  the  night.  Used  by 
deer-stealers. 

When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are 
chaced.  Shakesp. 

Ni  ghtdress,  n.  s.  [night  and  dress.] 
The  dress  worn  at  night. 

The  fair  ones  feel  such  maladies  as  these. 
When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  disease. 

Pope. 

Ni'ghted.  adj.  [from  night.]  Dark- 
ened ;  clouded  ;  black. 

It  was  great  ion'rance,  Glo'ster's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  live  :  Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone. 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  dispatch 
His  nighted  life.  Shakesp-  King  Lear. 

Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour  otF, 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 

Shakesp. 

Nightfa'ring.  n.  s.  [night  and  fare.] 
Travelling  in  the  night. 

Will-a-VVisp  misleads  night-faring  clowns. 
O'er  hills,  and  sinking  bogs,  and  pathless  downs. 

Gay. 

Ni'ghtfire.  n.  s.  [flight  and  Jire.] 
Ignis  fatuus ;  Will-a-Wisp. 

Foolish  nig/it;/ires,women's  and  children's  wishes. 
Chases  in  arras,  gilded  emptiness  : 
These  are  the  pleasures  here.  Herbert. 
Ni'ghtfly.  w.     [night  and Jly.]  Moth 
that  flies  in  the  night. 

Why  rather,  sleep,  lies  thou  in  smoaky  cribs. 
And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slum- 
ber ; 

Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great. 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ?  S/i«/c. 

Nightfo'underbd.  adj.  [from  night 
and  founder.]  Lost  or  distressed  in  the 
night. 

Either  some  one  like  us  nightfoundered  here. 
Or  else  some  neighbour  woodman,  or  at  worst. 
Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows.  Milton. 

Ni'ghtgown.  n.  s.  [night  and  gown.] 
A  loose  gown  used  for  an  undress. 

Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field, 
I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw 
Her  night-gown  upon  her.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

They  have  put  me  in  a  silk  night-gown,  and  a 
gaudy  fool's  cap.  Addison's  Guardian. 

To  meagre  muse-rid  mope,  adust  and  thin, 
In  a  dun  night-gown  of  his  own  loose  skin.  Pope. 
Ni'ghthag.  n.  s.      [night  and  hag.] 
Witch  supposed  to  wander  in  the  night. 

Nor  uglier  follows  the  nighthag,  when  called 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air,  she  conies 
Lur'd  with  the  smell  of  infant-blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Ni'ghtingale.  n.  s.  [from  night  and 
galan,  Sax.  to  sing;  galm,  Teut.  is  a 
sound  or  echo.] 

1.  A  small  bird  that  sings  in  the  night  with 
remarkable  melody ;  Philomel. 
I  think. 

The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day. 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren.  Shakesp. 

Although  the  wezon,  throtle,  and  tongue,  be 
the  instruments  of  voice,  and  by  their  agitations 
concur  in  those  delightful  modulations,  yet  can- 
not we  assign  the  cause  unto  any  particular  forma- 
tion ;  and  I  perceive  the  nightingale  hath  some  dis- 
advantage in  the  tongue.  Brown. 
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Thus  the  wise  nightingale  that  leaves  lierjic 
Pursuing  constantly  the  chearful  spring, 
To  foreign  groves  does  her  old  musick  bring 

Wo 

2.  A  word  of  endearment. 

My  niglitingale ! 
We'll  beat  them  to  their  beds.  i7iali, 
Ni'ghtly.  adv.    [from  night.] 

1.  By  night. 

Thee,  Sion  !  and  the  flowry  brooks  bencatli 
That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flu 
Nightly  I  visit.  Milton's  Paradise  I 

Let  all  things  suffer. 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  those  terrible  dreams 
That  shake  us  nightly  Shakesp,  Mact 

2.  Every  night. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale. 
And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  earth. 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth.  Addison's  Spech 

Ni'ghtly.  adj.    [from  night.]  Di 
by  night ;  acting  by  night ;  happ 
by  night. 

May  the  stars  and  shining  moon  attend 
Your  nightly  sports,  as  you  vouchsafe  to  p 
What  nymphs  they  were  who  rnortal  forra 


Soon  as  the  flocks  shook  off  the  nightly  &i 
Two  swains,  whom  love  kept  wakeful  antil 
muse, 

Pour'd  o'er  the  whit'ning  vale  their  fleecy  cail 

Ni'ghtm AN.  n.  s.  [night  and  man.]  (1 
who  carries  away  ordure  in  the  nigh 
Ni'ghtmare.  n.  s.  [night,  and  acq( 
ing  to  Temple,  mora,  a  spirit  that 
the  northern  mythology,  was  relate! 
torment  or  suffocate  sleepers.]  A  mol 
oppression  in  the  night,  resembling! 
pressure  of  weight  upon  the  breast. 

Saint  Withold  fooled  thrice  the  would, 
He  met  the  nightmare,  and  her  name  hetoldi 
Bid  lier  alight,  and  her  troth  plight.  Si« 

The  foreruiniers  of  an  apoplexy  are,  drij 
drowsiness,  vertigoes,  tremolings,  oppressi^^ 
sleej),  and  night-mares.  Arhm 

Ni'ghtpiece.  n.  s.    [night  and  jni 
A  picture  so  coloured  as  to  be  suppi 
seen  by  candle  liglit ;  not  by  the  li  ""8 
of  the  day. 

He  hung  a  great  part  of  the  wall  with  Bj 
pieces,  that  seemed  to  show  themselves  by 
candles  which- were  lighted  up  ;  and  weresC 
flamed  by  the  sun-shine  which  fell  upon  t 
that  I  could  scarce  forbear  crying  out  fire.  Adt\ 

Ni'ghtrail.  n.  s.   [night  and  rejl, 
a  gown  or  robe.]  A  loose  cover  thr(B"°¥ 
over  the  dress  at  night. 

An  antir[uary  will  scorn  to  mention  a  pinii' 
night-rail ;  but  will  talk  as  gravely  as  a  fatli 
the  church  on  the  vitta  and  peplus.^rfrfisonwi 

Nightra'ven.  n.  s.  [night  and  rai 
nycticorax.]  A  bird  supposed  ol 
omen,  that  cries  loud  in  the  night. 

The  ill-fac't  owl,  death's  dreadful  messengi 
The  hoarse  night-raven,  trump  of  doleful  drert: 

I  pray  his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief:  f 
I  had  as  lief  have  heard  the  night-raven. 
Come  what  plague  would  have  come  after  it.  a 

Nightro'bber.  n.  s.  [night  and  rob! 
One  who  steals  in  the  dark. 

Highways  should  be  fenced  on  both  si 
whereby  thieves  and  night-robbers  mi^t  be' 
easily  pursued  and  encountered.  Sp' 

Ni  ghtrule.  n.  s.  [night  and  rule. 
tumult  in  the  night. 

How  now,  mad  sprite, 
What  night-rule  now  about  this  haunted  grov 

Shtt 
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rsHADE.  n.  s.  [ni])t  j-caba,  Sax.] 
lant  of  two  kinds ;  J ,  Common 
tshade.  \soIanum.']  2.  Deadly 
tshade.  [belladona.] 
^shi'ning.  adj.  [night  and  shine.] 
nng  brightness  in  the  night, 
le  of  tliese  iiuctiluca,  or  night-shining  bodies, 
leen  observed  in  any  of  tlie  antient  sepul- 
Wilkins's  Dtedalus. 

rsHRiEK.  n.  s.  [night  and  shriek.] 
y  in  the  night. 

ve  almost  forgot  tlie  taste  of  fears  : 
me  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
ir  a  night-shriek ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
1  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir, 
were  in't.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

TTRIPPING.  ac?/'.  [night  and  trip.] 
g  lightly  in  the  night. 

Could  it  be  prov'd, 
ome  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchatig'd 
dfe   cloaths,  our  children  where  they  lay, 
.vould  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine.  Shak. 

rwALK.  n.  s.  [night  and  walk.] 
L  in  the  night. 

1  his  night-walk  he  met  with  irregular  schb- 
e  took  their  names,  and  a  promise  to  appear 

fur,  next  morning.  Walton  s  Life  of  Sanders' 
rwALKER.  n.  s.  [night  and  walk.] 

who  roves  in  the  night  upon  ill 
■ns. 

1  that  hunt  so,  be  privy  stealers,  or  night- 
s' Ascham. 

rwA'RBLlNG.  adj.  [night  and 
'le.]    Singing  in  the  night. 

Now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
)oI,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
■  night-warbling  bird.   Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
rwARD.  adj.     [night  and  ward.] 
reaching  towards  night, 
ir  7iight-ward  studies,  wherewith  they  close 
y's  work.  Milton  on  Education, 

rwATCH.  n.  s.  [night  and  waich.] 
■riod  of  the  night  as  distinguished 
hange  of  the  watch. 

member  thee  upon  my  bed,  and  meditate 
:e  in  the  night-watches.  Psalm  Ixiii.  6. 

s'scENT.  adj.  [nigrescens,  Lat.] 
ving  black ;  approaching  to  black- 

[fica'tion.  n.  s.  [niger  andfacio, 
]    The  act  of  making  black. 
LTTY.  n.  s.    [nihility,  Fr.  nihilum, 
]    Nothingness  ;  the  state  of  being 
ling. 

t  being  is  considered  as  excluding  all  sub- 
5,  and  then  all  modes  are  also  necessarily  ex- 
d  ;  and  this  we  call  pure  nihility,  or  mere 
ig.  ■        "  Watts. 

ILL.  V.  a.    [from  ne  will,  nillan^ 

]  Not  to  will ;  to  refuse  ;  to  reject. 

rtes,  said  he,  I  nill  thine  otFer'd  grace, 

)  be  made  so  happy  do  intend, 

other  bliss  before  mine  eyes  I  place, 

her  happiness,  another  end.  Spenser. 

all  atfections  she  concurreth  still  ; 

w,  with  man  and  wife  to  will  and  nill 

self-same  things,  a  note  of  concord  be, 

3W  no  couple  better  can  agree.     Ben  Jonson. 

,  n.  s.    The  shining  sparks  of  brass 

rying  and  melting  the  ore. 

IIM.  V.  a.    [nemen,  Dut.  to  take.] 

take.    In  cant^  to  steal. 

ley'il  ipiestion  Mars,  and  by  liis  look 
;ct  who  'twas  that  nimmd  a  cloak.  Hudibras. 
hey  could  not  keep  themselves  honest  of  their 
5rs,  but  would  be  nimming  sometliing  or  other 
he  love  of  thieving.  L' Estrange. 

BLE.  adj.  [from  nim  or  miman,  Sax. 
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tractable.]  Quick  ;  active  ;  ready  ; 
speedy ;  lively  ;  expeditious. 

They  being  nimft/er-Joinfed  than  the  rest. 
And  more  industrious, gathered  more  store. S^ioiser. 

You  nimble  lightnings,  dartyour  blinding  flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes.  Shakesp.  Kmg  Lear. 

You  liave  dancing  shoes 
With  nimble  soles.         Shakesp.  Fomeo  and  Juliet. 

His  otF'ring  soon  propitious  fire  from  heaven 
Consum'd  with  nimble  glance  and  grateful  steam  ; 
The  others  not,  for  his  was  ilot  sincere.  Milton. 

Thro'  the  mid  seas  the  nimble  pinnace  sails, 
Aloof  from  Crete  before  the  northern  gales.  Pope. 
Ni'mbleness.  n.  s.  [from  nimble.] 
Quickness;  activity;  speed;  agility; 
readiness  ;  dexterity ;  celerity  ;  expedi- 
tion ;  swiftness. 

The  hounds  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere 
long  the  stag  thought  it  better  to  trust  to  the 
nimbleness  of  liis  feet,  than  to  the  slender  fortifica- 
tion of  his  lodging.  Sidnei/. 

Himself  shewing  at  one  instant  both  steadiness 
and  nimbleness.  Sidney. 

All  things  are  therefore  partakers  of  God  ;  they 
are  his  offspring,  his  influence  is  in  them,  and 
the  personal  wisdom  of  God  is  for  that  very  cause 
said  to  excel  in  nimbleness  or  agility,  to  pierce  into 
all  intellectual,  pure  and  subtile  spirits,  to  go 
through  all,  and  to  reach  mito  every  thing.  Hooker. 

We,  lying  still, 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence  and  nimbleness.  Shakesp. 

Ovid  ranged  over  all  Parnassus  with  great 
nimbleness  and  agility  ;  but  as  he  did  not  much 
care  for  the  toil  requisite  to  climb  the  upper  part 
of  the  hill,  he  was  generally  roving  about  the 
bottom.  Addismis  Guardian. 

Ni'mblewitted.  adj.  [nimble  and  wit.] 
Quick  ;  eager  to  speak. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  when  a  certain  nimble- 
witted  counsellor  at  the  bar,  who  was  forward  to 
speak,  did  interrupt  him  often,  said  unto  him. 
There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  you  and  me  ; 
a  pain  to  me  to  speak,  and  a  pain  to  you  to  hold 
your  peace.  Bacon. 
Ni'mbly.  [from  nimble.]  Quickly; 

speedily;  actively. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  lascivious  playing  of  a  lute.  Shakesp. 
The  air 

Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself.  Shakesp. 
Most  legs  can  nimbly  run,  tho'  some  be  lame. 

Dailies. 

The  liquor  we  poured  from  the  crystals,  and  ^t 
it  in  a  digesting  furnace  to  evaporate  more  nimblij. 

Boyle. 

Ni'mbless,  n.  s.  Nimbleness.  Spenser. 
Ni'miety.  n.  s.    [nimietas,  school  Lat.] 

The  state  of  being  too  much. 
Ni'mmer.  n.  s.    [from  Jiim.]    A  thief ; 

a  pilferer. 

Ni'ncompoop.  n.  s.     [A  corruption  of 
the  Latin  non  compos.]  A  fool ;  a  trifler. 

An  old  ninnyhaiiimer,  a  dotard,  a  nincompoop, 
is  the  best  language  she  can  afford  me.  Addi.wn. 

NiNE.  n.  s.    [niun,  Goth,  nigon,  Sax.] 
One  more  than  eight ;  one  less  than  ten. 

The  weyward  sisters. 
Thus  do  go  about,  about. 
Thrice  to  thine  and  thrice  to  mine. 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine.  Shakesp. 

A  thousand  scruples  may  startle  at  first,  and 
yet  in  conclusion  prove  but  a  nine-days  wonder. 

L'Estrange. 

At  ninety-nine  a  modern  and  a  dunce.  Pope. 
The  faults  are  nine  in  ten  owing  to  affectation, 
and  not  the  want  of  understanding.  Swift. 
Ni'nefold.  ??.  .9.   [nine  and  fold.]  Niiie 
times  ;  any  thin^  nine  times  repeated. 

This  huge  convex  of  fire. 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round  ninefold. 

MUton. 

Ni'nepence.  71.  s.  [7iine  and  pence.]  A 
silver  coin  valued  at  nine-pence. 
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Three  silver  pennies,  and  a  nine-pence  bent. 

Gay's  Pastoralt. 

Ninepins,  n.s.  [nine  and  pin.]  A 
play  where  nine  pieces  of  wood  are  set 
upon  the  ground  to  be  thrown  down  by 
a  bowl. 

A  ptiinter  made  blossoms  upon  trees  in  De- 
cember, and  schoolboys  playing  at  nine-pins  upon 
ice  in  July.  '  Peachum. 

For  as  when  merchants  break,  o'erlhrown 
Like  nine-pins,  they  strike  others  down.  Hudibras. 

Ni'nescore.  adj.  [nine  and  score,] 
Nine  times  tv/enty. 

Eugenius  has  two  bundled  pounds  a-year  ;  but 
never  values  liimself  above  nine-score,  as  not  think- 
ing he  has  a  right  to  the  tenth  part,  which  he 
always  appropriates  to  cliaritable  uses.  Addison. 

Ni'neteen.  rt^//.  [nigontyne,  Sax.]  Nine 
and  ten  ;  one  less  than  tv/enty. 

Nineteen  in  twenty  of  |ierple\ing  words  might 
be  changed  into  easy  ones,  sucli  as  occur  to  ordi- 
nary men.  Sivift. 
Ni'neteenth.  fidj.  [nijonteoSa,  Sax.] 
The  ordinal  of  nineteen  ;  the  ninth  after 
the  tenth. 

In  tlie  nineteenth  year  of  king  Nebuchadnezzar 
king  of  I3ab\  Ion,  canie  Nebuzaradan.       2  Kings. 

NINETIETH,  adj.  [jjunbnigonteojo^la, 
Sax.]    The  ordinal  of  ninety  ;  the  tenth 
nine  times  told. 
Ni'nety.  adj.      [ Jjunbnigonrig,  Sax.] 
Nine  times  ten. 
Enos  lived  ninety  years  and  begat  Cainan,  Gen. 
Ninny.  «.  *.    [ju/if  a  child,  span  ]  A 
fool ;  a  simpleton. 

'.\  hat  a  pied  ninny's  this?       Shakesp.  Tempest. 
The  dean  was  so  shabby,  and  look'd  like  a  ninny, 
That  the  captain  suppos'd  he  was  curate.  Saift. 
Ni'nnyhammer.  n.  s.     [from  ninny.] 
A  simpleton. 

Have  you  no  more  manners  than  to  rail  at  Ho- 
cus, that  has  saved  that  clod-patcd,  numskuH'd, 
ninny-hammer  of  yours  from  ruin,  and  all  his  fa- 
mily. Aibuthnot's  John  Bull. 

Ninth,  adj.  [nego^a,  Sax.]  That  which 
precedes  the  tenth  ;  the  first  after  the 
eighth  ;  the  ordinal,  of  nine. 

Ijpon  a  strict  observation  of  many,  I  have  not 
found  any  that  see  the  ninth  day.  Brown. 

To  NiP.  V.  a.    [nijpen,  Dut] 

1 .  To  pinch  off  with  the  nails ;  to  bite 
with  the  teeth. 

In  oranges  and  lemons,  the  nippingsoi  their  rind 
giveth  out  their  SLuell  more.   Bacon's  Nat.  History. 

2.  To  cut  off  by  any  slight  means. 

The  small  shoots  that  extract  the  sap  of  the  most 
leading  branches,  must  be  nipt  off.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  blast ;  to  destroy  before  full  growth. 

This  is  the  state  of  man  :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And  when  he  tliinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  root ; 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  di>.    Shakesp.  Henry  "VUl. 

A  flower  doth  spread  and  dye. 
Thou  would'st  extend  me  to  some  good. 
Before  I  were  by  frost's  extremity  nipt  in  the  bud. 

Herb. 

His  delivery  now  proves 
Abortive,  as  the  first-born  bloom  of  spring, 
Nipt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  frost.  Milton. 

Had  he  not  been  nijiped  in  the  bud,  he  might 
have  made  a  formidable  figure  in  his  own  works 
among  posterity.  Addison. 

From  such  encouragement  it  is  easy  to  guess  tu 
what  perfection  I  might  have  brought  this  work, 
bad  it  not  been  nipt  in  the  bud.     Arbullt.  J.  Bull. 

4.  To  pinch  as  f'rost. 

The  air  bites  shrewdly,  it  is  very  cold. 
—It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 
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When  isicles  hang  by  the  wall. 
And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail ; 
When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl.  Shakesp. 

5.  To  vex  ;  to  bite. 
And  sharp  remorse  his  heart  did  prick  and  nip, 

That  drops  of  blood  thence  like  a  well  did  play. 

Spmser. 

6.  To  satirise ;  to  ridicule ;  to  taunt  sar- 
castically. 

But  the  right  gentle  mind  would  bite  his  lip 
To  hear  the  javef  so  good  men  to  yiip.  Hubbcrd 

Quick  wits  commonly  be  in  desire  newfangled  ; 
ill  purpose  uiicunstiint ;  bold  with  any  jierson  ; 
busy  in  every  matter ;  soothing  such  as  be  present, 
nipping  any  that  is  absent.  Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 
Nip.  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  pinch  with  the  nails  or  teeth. 
1  am  sharply  taunted,  yea,  sometimes  with 

pinches,  nijts,  and  bobs.       Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

2.  A  small  cut. 

What?  this  a  sleeve?  'tis  like  a  demi-cannon  ; 
What,  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple-tart? 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop.  Shakesp. 

3.  A  blast. 

So  hasty  fruits  and  too  ambitious  flow'rs. 
Scorning  the  midwifery  of  rip'ning  show'rs, 
In  spite  of  frosts,  spring  from  th'  unwilling  earth, 
But  find  a  nip  untimely  as  tlieir  birth.  Stepney 

4.  A  taunt;  a  sarcasm. 

Ni'ppER.  n.  s.     [from  nip.]    A  satirist, 
Out  of  use. 
Ready  backbiters,  sore  nippers,  and  spiteful  re- 


porters privily  of  good  men.  Acha 

Nippers,  n.  s.     [from  nip.]  Small 
pincers. 

Ni'ppiNGLY.  adv.     [from  nip.]  With 

bitter  sarcasm. 
NI  PPLE,  n.  s.    [nypele.  Sax.] 

1.  The  teat ;  the  dug ;  that  which  the 
sucking  young  take  into  their  mouths. 

The  babe  that  milks  me  : 
1  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 
Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums. 

Shakesp. 

In  creatures  that  nourish  their  young  with 
,niilk,  are  adapted  the  nipples  of  the  breast  to  the 
mouth  and  organs  of  suction.   Ray  on  the  Creation. 

2.  It  is  used  by  Chapman  of  a  man. 

As  his  foe,  went  then  suflis'd  away, 
Thoas.'Etolius  threw  a  dart, that  did  his  ijile  convey 
Above  his  nipple,  through  bis  lungs.  Chapman. 

3.  The  orifice  at  which  any  aniimal  liquor 
is  separated. 

In  must  other  birds  there  is  only  one  glaiid,  in 
which  are  divers  little  cells  ending  in  two  or  three 
larger  cells,  lying  under  the  nipple  of  the  oil  bag. 

Derham's  I'hysico-Thtology. 

Ni'ppLEWORT.  n.  s.  [Lampsana.]  A  weed. 

Nisi  Prius.  n.  s.  [In  law.]  A  judicial 
writ,  which  lieth  in  case  where  the  in- 
quest is  panelled  and  returned  before 
the  justices  of  the  bank  ;  the  one  party 
or  the  other  making  petition  to  have 
this  writ  for  the  ease  of  the  country.  It 
is  directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding 
that  he  cause  the  men  impanelled  to 
come  before  the  justices  in  the  same 
county,  for  the  determining-  of  the  cause 
there,  except  it  be  so  difficult  that  it 
need  great  deliberation  :  in  which  case, 
it  is  sent  again  to  the  bank.  It  is  so 
called  from  the  nrst  words  of  the  writ 
nisi  apvd  tahm  locum  prtuf;  venerint ; 
whereby  it  appeareth.  that  justices  of 
assizes  a"d  justices  of  7ilsi  prins  differ. 
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So  that  justices  of  nisi  prius  must  be 
one  of  them  before  whom  the  cause  is 
depending  in  the  bench,  with  some 
other  good  men  of  the  county  associated 
to  him.  Cornell. 
NiT.  n.  s.  [pmzu,  Sax.]  The  egg  of  a 
louse,  or  small  animal. 

The  whame,  or  burrel-fly,  is  vexatious  to  horses 
in  summer,  not  by  stinging  them,  but  only  by 
their  bombylious  noise,  or  tickling  them  in  stick- 
ing their  nits,  or  eggs,  on  the  hair.  Derltam. 

Ni'tency.  n.  s.    [nitentia,  Lat.] 

1.  Lustre;  clear  brightness. 

2.  [From  the  Latin,  «i7or.]  Endeavour; 
spring  to  expand  itself. 

The  atoms  of  fire  accelerate  the  motion  of  these 
particles  ;  from  which  acceleration  their  spring,  or 
endeavour  outward,  will  be  aupniented  :  that  is, 
those  zones  will  have  a  strong  nitency  to  fly  wider 
open.  "       "  finyle 

Ni'thing.  M.S.  [orniding ;  seeNlDlNG.] 

A  coward,  dastard,  poltroon. 
Ni  TiD.  adj.     [nitidus,  Lat]     Bright ; 
shining;  lustrous. 

We  restore  old  pieces  of  dirty  gold  to  a  clean 
and  Jtitid  yellow,  by  putting  them  into  fire  and 
aqua  fortis,  which  take  oiF  the  adventitious  filth. 

Boyle  on  Colours. 
NI  TRE,  n.  s,  [nitre,  Fr.  nitrum,  Lat.] 
The  salt  whick  we  know  at  this  time,  under 
the  name  of  nitre  or  salt-petre,  is  a  crystalline 
pellucid,  but  somewhat  whitish  substance,  of  an 
acid  and  bitterish  taste,  impressing  a  peculiar 
sense  of  coldness  upon  the  tongue.  This  salt, 
though  it  affords,  by  means  of  fire,  an  acid  spirit 
capable  of  dissolving  almost  every  thing,  yet  ma- 
nifests no  sign  of  its  containing  any  acid  at  all  in 
its  crude  state.  Nitre  is  of  the  number  of  those 
salts  which  are  naturally  blended  in  imperceptible 
particles  in  earth,  stones,  and  other  fossil  sub- 
stances, as  the  particles  of  metals  are  in  their  ores : 
it  is  sometimes  however  found  pure,  in  form  of 
an  efflorescence,  either  on  its  ores  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  old  walls  ;  these  efiiorescences  dissolved  in 
proper  water,  shooting  into  regular  and  proper 
crystals  of  nitre.  The  earth  from  which  nitre  is 
made,  both  in  Persia  and  the  East-Indies,  is  a 
kind  of  yellowish  marl  found  in  the  bare  clifTs  of 
the  sides  of  hills  exposed  to  the  northern  and 
eastern  winds,  and  never  in  any  other  situation. 
The  natrum  or  nitre  of  the  ancients,  is  a  genuine, 
native,  and  pure  salt,  extremely  different  from 
our  nitre,  and  from  all  other  native  salts  ;  being 
a  fi.xed  alkali  plainly  of  the  nature  of  those  made 
by  fire  from  vegetables,  yet  being  capable  of  a 
regular  crystallization,  which  those  salts  are  not. 
It  is  found  on  or  very  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
in  thin  flat  cakes,  spungy,  light,  and  friable ;  and 
V  hen  pure,  of  a  pale  brownish  white  colour. 
In  scripture  we  find  that  the  salt  called  nitre  would 
ferment  with  vinegar,  and  had  an  abstersive  qua- 
lity, properties  which  perfectly  agree  with  this  salt, 
but  not  with  salt-petre,  as  do  many  dift'erent  qua- 
lities ascribed  to  it  by  the  ancients.  Hill  on  Fossils. 

Some  tumultuous  cloud. 
Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him.  Milton. 

Some  steep  their  seed, and  some  in  cauldrons  boil. 
With  vigorous  nitre  and  with  lees  of  oil.  Dryden. 
Ni'trous.  adj.  [nitreux,  Fr.  from  nitre.] 
Impregnated  with  nitre;  consisting  of 
nitre. 

Earth  and  water,  mingled  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  gather  nitrous  fatness  more  than  either  of 
them  have  severally.  Bacon. 

The  northern  air  being  more  fully  charged  with 
those  particles  supposed  nitrous,  which  are  the  ali- 
ment of  fire,  is  fittest  to  maintain  the  vital  heat 
in  that  activity  which  is  suflicient  to  move  such 
an  unwieldy  bulk  with  due  celerity.  Ray. 

He  to  quench  his  drought  so  much  inclin'd. 
May  snowy  fields  and  nitrous  pastures  find. 
Meet  stores  of  cold  so  greedily  pursu'd. 
And  be  refresh'd  with  never-wasting  food.  Blackm. 
Ni'try.  adj.    [from  nitre.]  Nitrous, 
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Winter  my  theme  confines ;  whose  nitry  vi'mA 
Shall  crust  the  slabby  mire,  and  kennels  bind.  Gay 
Ni'ttily.  adv.    [from  nitty.]  Lousily 

One  Bell  was  put  to  death  at  Tyburn  fii 
moving  a  new  rebellion  ;  he  was  a  man  mtti/ 
needy,  and  therefore  adventrous.  Hayieara 
Ni'tty.  adj.     [from  nit.]  Aboundinj 

with  the  eggs  of  lice. 
Ni'vAL.  adj.    [nivalis,  Lat.]  Aboundin, 
with  snow.  Did 
Ni'vEOTJS.  adj.    [nivens,  Lat.]  Snowy 
resembling  snow. 

Cinabar  becomes  red  by  the  acid  exhalation  (| 
sulplmr,  which  otherways  presents  a  pure  aii 
niveous  white.  3roui|| 
NizY.  M.S.    [from  niais.]    A  dunce; 
simpleton.    A  low  word. 

True  critics  laugh,  and  bid  the  trifling  nisy 
Go  read  Quii:tilian.  Ana\ 
NO.  adv.    [na.  Sax.] 

1 .  The  word  of  refusal :  contrary  to 
or  1/es. 

Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  »!o,  woman  heard  speal 
Behig  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feasti 

Shakem 

Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  sliall  be  exprestj 
In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersy  noes.  Shahesj 
If  you  will  not  consider  these  things  now,  tn 
time  will  shortly  come  when  you  ehall  considi 
them  whether  you  will  or  no.  Calaviy'sSermori\ 

2.  The  word  of  denial,  opposite  to  conces 
sion  or  affirmation. 

I  think  it  would  not  sort  amiss,  to  handle  th 
question,  whether  a  war  for  the  propagation  ( 
the  Christian  faith,  without  another  cause  i! 
hostility,  be  lawful  orno,  and  in  what  cases  ?  BacM 

3.  It  sometimes  confirms  a  fon 
gative. 

My  name's  Macbeth. 
—The  Devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  tit 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 
—No,  nor  more  fearful.  Slug 

Never  more 
This  hand  shall  combat  on  the  crooked  shore : 
No ;  let  the  Grecian  pow'rs  opprest  in  fight, 
Unpity'd  perish  in  their  tyrant's  sight.Dryd.Hi 

4.  It  sometimes  strengthens  a  following 
negative  ;  no  not,  not  even. 

No  not  the  bow  which  so  adorns  the  skies, 
So  glorious  is,  or  boasts  so  many  dies.  WfflU^ 

No.  adj. 

1.  Not  any ;  none. 

Let  there  be  no  strife  between  thee  and  me, 

GenesU 

Some  dire  misfortune  to  portend, 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend,  _5i 
Woman  and  fool  are  two  hard  things  to  hit, 
For  true  no  meaning;  puzzles  more  than  wit.  Papi 
No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store,  j 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more.  PopH 
No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  stores  ; 
Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  imblaze  the  floors.  Pope. 
Our  bard 

No  common  object  to  your  sight  displays.  Pop(\ 
Poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy.  Bettttie 

2.  It  seems  an  adjective  in  these  phrases, 
no  longer,  no  more,  no  where ;  though 
sometimes  it  may  be  so  comraodiouslj 
changed  to  not,  that  it  seems  an  ad- 
verb :  as,  the   days  are  yet  no  shorter. 

When  we  saw  that  they  were  no  where,  we  came 
to  Samuel.  1  Samuel,  x.  W 

In  vain  I  reach  my  feeble  hands  to  join 
In  sweet  embraces  ;  ah  I  no  longer  thine.  Drydm. 

3.  No  one ;  none ;  not  any  one. 
No  one  who  doeth  good  to  those  only  from 

whom  he  expects  to  receive  good,  can  ever  lit 
fully  satisfied  of  his  own  sincerity.  Smalridge. 
To  Nobi'litate.  v.  a.    [nohilito,  Lat] 
To  ennoble ;  to  make  noble. 
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i'liTY.  n.  s.  [nobilitas,  Lat] 
itiquity  of  family  joined  with  splen- 
ir. 

hen  I  took  up  Boccace  unawares,  1  fell  on 
same  argument  o(  preferring  virtue  to  nobility 
lood,  and  titles,  in  tlie  story  of  Sigisinunda. 

Dryden. 

Long  galleries  of  ancestors, 
llenge,  nor  wonder,  or  esteem  from  me, 
rtue  alone  is  true  nobility."  Dryden. 

nk  or  dignity  of  several  degrees,  con- 
ed by  sovereigns.  Nobility  in  Eng- 
d  is  extended  to  five  ranks ;  duke, 
qiiis,  earl,  viscount,  baron, 
e  persons  of  high  ratik  ;  the  persons 
J  are  exalted  above  the  commons. 

It  is  a  purpos'd  thing, 
urb  the  will  of  the  nobility.  Shakcsp  Coi-iclanus. 

jnity  ;  grandeur  ;  greatness. 

lOugh  she  liated  Amphialus,  yet  the  nobility 
;r  courage  prevailed  over  it  ;  and  she  desired 
ielit  be  pardoned  that  youthful  errour  ;  con- 
ing the  reputation  he  had  to  be  the  best 
i\t  in  the  world  ;  so  as  hereafter  he  governed 
elf,  as  one  remembering  his  fault.  Sidney. 
t  ah,  my  muse,  I  would  thou  had'st  facility 
ork  my  goddess  so  by  thy  invention, 
me  to  cast  those  eyes  where  shine  nobility. 

Sidney. 

se  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility 
ir  natures  more  than  is  native  to  thera.  Shak. 
ey  thought  it  great  their  sov'reign  to  controul, 
nam'd  their  pride,  nobility  of  soul.  Dryden. 

LE.  adj.  [noble,  Fr.  nohilis,  Lat.] 
an  ancient  and  splendid  family, 
ilted  to  a  rank  above  commonalty. 

From  virtue  first  began, 
lifF'rence  that  distinauish'd  man  from  man  : 
aim'd  no  title  from  descent  of  blood, 
hat  which  made  him  noble,  made  him  good. 

Dryden. 

;at ;  worthy ;  illustrious :  both  men 
things. 

us  this  man  died,  leaving  his  death  for  an 
pie  of  a  noble  courage,  and  a  memorial  of 
2  Mac.  vi.  31. 
vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
ous.  Milton, 
loble  stroke  he  lifted  high, 
:h  hung  not,  but  with  tempest  fell.  Milton. 
ose  two  great  things  that  so  engross  the  dc- 
and  designs  of  both  the  nobler  and  ignobler 
mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  religion  ; 
ly,  wisdom  and  pleasure.  South. 

ilted  ;  elevated  ;  sublime. 

share  in  pale  Pyrenc  I  resign, 
:;laim  no  part  in  all  the  mighty  nine: 
es,  with  winding  ivy  crown'd  belong 
bier  poets,  for  a  nobler  song.  Dryden, 

Tnificent ;  stately :  as,  a  noble  parade. 

e  ;  generous  ;  liberal. 

ncipal ;  capital :  as,  the  heart  is  one 

he  noble  parts  of  the  body. 

E.  «.  s. 

e  of  high  rank. 

on  the  nobles  of  the  children  of  Israel  he  laid 
is  hand.  Exodus. 
vv  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places, 
must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort  \Shahesp. 
lat  the  nobles  once  said  in  parliament,  _Nolu- 
leges  Angliae  mutari,  is  imprinted  in  the 
s  of  all  the  people.  Bacon. 
e  nobles  amongst  the  Romans  took  care  in 
last  wills,  that  they  might  have  a  lainp  in 
monuments.  Wilkins. 
'  all  our  nobles  bepging  to  be  slaves, 
Hour  fools  aspiring  to  be  knaves.  Pope. 
may  be  the  disposition  of  young  nobles,  thst 
'expect  the  accomplishments  of  a  good  edu- 
1  without  the  least  expence  of  time  or  study. 

Swift's  Modern  Educatioyi. 

^OL.  II. 
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The  second  natural  division  of  power,  is  of  such 
men  who  have  acquired  large  possessions,  and 
consequently  dependencies  ;  or  descend  from  an 
cestors  who  have  left  them  great  inheritances,  to- 
gether with  an  hereditary  authority  :  these  easily 
unite  in  thoughts  and  opinions.  Thus  commences 
a  great  council  or  senate  of  nobles,  for  the  weighty 
affairs  of  the  nation.  Swijt. 

Men  should  press  forward  in  Fame's  glorious 
chace, 

Nobles  look  backward,  and  so  lose  the  race. 

Young. 

2.  A  coin  rated  at  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  ;  the  sum  of  six  and  eight-pence. 
He  coined  nobles,  of  noble,  fair,and  fine  gold, 

Camden. 

Many  fair  promotions 
Are  daily  given,  to  eimoble  those 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a 
noble.  Shakesp. 
Upon  every  writ  procured  for  debt  or  damauje, 
amounting  to  forty  pounds  or  more,  a  noble,  that 
is  si.x  shillings  and  eight-pence,  is,  and  usually 
hath  been  paid  to  fine.  Bacon. 

No'ble  liverwort.  [Hepatica.]  A  plant. 
No'bleman.  n.  s.  [noble  and  man.'\  One 
who  is  ennobled. 

If  I  blush, 

It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners.  Shakesp. 

The  nobleman  is  he,  wliose  noble  mind 
Is  fill'd  with  inborn  worth.  Drvden's  Wife  of  Bath. 

No'bleness.  n.  s.  [from  noble.] 

1 .  Gi'eatness ;  worth  ;  dignity  ;  magnani- 
mity. 

The  nobleness  of  life 
Is  to  do  this  ;  when  such  a  mutual  pair. 
And  such  a  twain  can  do't.  Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

Any  thing 
That  my  ability  may  undergo. 
And  nobleness  impose.        Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

True  nobleness  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 

Shakesp. 

He  that  does  as  well  in  private  between  God  and 
his  own  soul,  as  in  publick,  hath  given  himself  a 
testimony  that  his  purposes  are  full  of  honesty, 
nobleness,  and  integrity.  Taylor. 

Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

There  is  not  only  a  congruity  herein  between 
the  nobleness  of  the  faculty  and  the  object,  but 
also  the  faculty  is  enriched  and  advanced  by  the 
worth  of  the  object.  Hale. 

You  have  not  only  been  careful  of  my  fortune, 
which  was  the  eifect  of  your  nobleness,  but  you 
have  been  solicitous  of  my  reputation,  which  is 
that  of  your  kindness.  Dryden. 

2.  Splendour  of  descent ;  lustre  of  pedi- 
gree. 

No'bless.  n.  s.  [noblesse,  Fr.] 

1.  Nobility.    This  word  is  not  now  used 
in  any  sense. 

Fair  branch  of  noblesse,  flower  of  chivalry. 
That  which  your  worth  the  world  amazed  make. 

Spenser. 

2.  Dignity  ;  greatness. 

Thou  whose  nobleness  keeps  one  stature  still, 
And  one  true  posture,  though  besieg'd  with  ill. 

Ben  Jonson. 

3.  Noblemen  collectively. 

Let  us  haste  to  hear  it. 
And  call  the  nobless  to  the  audience.  Shakesp. 

I  kriow  no  reason  that  we  should  give  that  ad- 
vantage to  the  commonalt3'  of  England  to  be  fore- 
most in  brave  actions,  which  the  nobless  of  France 
would  never  suffer  in  their  peasants.  Dryden. 

No'bly.  adv.  [from  noble.] 

1.  Of  ancient  and  splendid  extraction. 

Only  a  second  laurel  did  adorn 
His  collegue  Cafnius,  tho'  nobly  born  : 
He  shar'd  the  pride  of  the  triumphal  bay. 
But  Maiius  won  the  glor3'  of  the  day.  Dryden. 

2.  Greatly  ;  illustriously  ;  magnanimously. 
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Did  he  not  straight  the  two  delinquents  tear. 
That  were  the  slaves  of  drink  and  thralls  of  sleep? 
Was  not  that  nobly  done  ?  Shakesp.  Mac.':eik. 

This  fate  he  couid  have  scap'd,  but  would  not 
lose 

Honour  for  life  ;  but  rather  noblii  chose 

Death  from  their  fears,  than  safety  from  his  own. 

Denham, 

3.  Grandly  ;  splendidly. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  more  magnificent 
design  than  that  of  Trajan's  pillar.  Where  could 
an  emperor's  ashes  have  been  so  ncfe/iy  lodged,  as 
in  the  midst  of  his  metropolis,  and  on  the  top  of 
so  exalted  a  monument.  Addmn  on  Italy. 

No'body.  n.  s.  [no  and  body.]    No  one; 
not  any  one. 

'Ihis  is  the  tune  of  our  catch  plaid  by  the  pic- 
ture of  nobody.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

It  fell  to  Coke's  turn,  for  whom  iLobody  cared, 
to  be  made  the  sacrifice;  and  he  was  out  of  his 
"fiice.  Claiendon. 

If  iu  company  you  offer  something  for  a  jest, 
and  noliody  seconds  you  on  your  own  laucliter, 
you  may  condemn  their  taste,  and  appeal  to  better 
judgments  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  you  make  a 
very  indifferent  figure.  Swiji's  Miscellany. 

No'cENT.  adj.  [nocens,  Lat.] 

1.  Guilty  ;  criminal. 

The  earl  of  Devonsliire  being  interested  in  the 
blood  of  York,  that  was  rather  feared  than  nocent; 
yet  as  one,  that  might  be  the  object  of  others 
plots,  remained  jjrisorier  in  the  Tower  durinti  tht; 
king's  life.  Sacra's  Hen.  Vil, 

2.  Hurtful ;  mischievous. 

His  head,  well-stor'd  with  subtile  wiles  : 
Nor  yet  in  horrid  shade,  or  dismal  den, 
Nor  nocent  yet ;  but  on  the  grassy  herb, 
Fearless  unfear'd  he  slept.   "     Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

The  warm  limbec  draws 
Salubrious  waters  from  the  nocent  brood.  Philips. 

They  meditate  whether  the  virtues  of  the  one 
will  exalt  or  diminish  the  force  of  the  other,  or 
correct  any  of  its  nocent  qualities. 

Watts  on  the  Mind. 

Nock.  n.  s.  [nocchia,  Ital.] 

1.  A  slit ;  a  nick  ;  a  notch. 

2.  The  ftindament.    Les  Jesses. 

When  the  date  of  nock  was  out, 
•  Off  dropt  the  sympathetick  snout.  Hudibras. 

To  Nock.  v.  a-  To  place  upon  the  notch. 

Then  tooke  he  up  his  bow 
And  nocked  his  shaft,  the  ground  whence  all  their 
future  griefe  did  grow.  Chapman. 

Nocta'mbulo.  n.  s.  [nox  and  ambulo, 
Lat.]    One  who  walks  in  his  sleep. 

Respiration  being  carried  on  in  sleep,  is  no  ar- 
gument against  its  being  voluntary.  What  shall 
we  say  of  noctainbnlos ''.  There  are  voluntary  mo- 
tions carried  on  without  thought,  to  avoid  pain. 

Arhuthnot. 

Nocti'dial.  adj.  [noctis  and  dies,  Lat.] 
Comprising  a  night  and  a  day. 

The  noctidial  day,  the  lunar  periodic  month,  and 
the  solar  year,  are  natural  and  universal  ;  but  in- 
commensurate each  to  another,  and  difficult  to  be 
reconciled.  Holder. 

Nocti'ferous.    adj.   [nox   and  frro.] 

Bringing  night.  Diet. 

Nocti'vagant.  adj.  [noctivagus,  Lat.] 

Wandering  in  the  night.  Diet. 

No'ctuary.     s.  [from  nod  is,  hat.]  An 

account  of  what  passes  by  night. 

1  have  got  a  parcel  of  visions  and  other  miscel- 
lanies in  my  noctuary,  which  I  shall  send  to  enrich 
your  paper.  Addison. 

No'cturn.  U.S.  [nocturne,  Fr.  ncctnrnns' 
Lat.]  An  office  of  devotion  performed 
in  the  night, 
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The  rellques  being  conveniently  placed  before 
the  church  door,  the  vigils  are  to  be  celebrated 
that  night  before  them,  and  the  nocturn  and  the 
mattins  for  the  honour  of  the  saints  whose  the  re- 
liques  are.  StiUingfleet. 

NOCTU'RNAL,  adj.  [nocturnus,  Lat.] 
Nightly. 

From  gilded  roofs  depending  lamps  display 
Nocturnal  beams,  that  emulate  the  day.  Dryden. 

I  beg  leave  to  make  you  a  present  of  a  dream, 
which  may  serve  to  lull  your  readers  till  such  time 
as  you  yourself  shall  gratify  the  public  with  any 
of  your  nocrHraa/ discoveries,  Addison. 

Noctu'rnal.  n,  s.  An  instrument  by 
which  observations  are  made  in  the 
night. 

i  hat  projection  of  the  stars  which  includes  all 
the  stars  in  our  liorizon,  and  tlierefore  reaches  to 
the  tliiTty-eight  degree  and  a  half  of  southern  lati- 
tude, though  its  centre  is  the  north  pole,  gives  us 
a  better  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  they  ap- 
pear every  night  to  us  ;  and  it  may  serve  for  a  twc- 
turnal,  and  shew  the  true  hour  of  the  night.  TFaits. 

To  NOD.  V.  71.  [Of  uncertain  derivation  : 
nva,  Gr.  nuto,  Lat.  amnddio,  Welsh.] 

1.  To  decline  the  head  v/ith  a  quick  mo- 
tion. 

Let  every  feeble  rumour  sliake  your  hearts  ; 
Yiiur  enemies  with  nodding  of  their  plumes. 
Fan  you  into  desp:iir.  Shakesp.  Corinlarms. 

Cleopatra  hath  nodded  him  to  her.  Shakesp. 
On  the  faith  of  Jove  rely. 
When  nodding  to  tliy  suit  he  bows  the  sky. Dryden. 

2.  To  pay  a  slight  bow. 

Cassius  must  bend  his  body, 
If  Csesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  liim.  Sliakesp. 

3.  To  bend  downwards  with  quick  motion. 

When  a  pine  is  hewn  on  the  ]ilains. 
And  the  last  mortal  stroke  alone  remains, 
Lab'ring  in  pangs  of  deutli,  and  threat'ning  all. 
This  way  and  that  she  nods,  considering  where  to 
fall.  Dryden. 
He  climbs  the  mountain  rocks, 
Fir'd  by  the  iiodding  verdure  of  its  hrow. Thomson. 

4.  To  be  drowsy. 

Your  two  predecessors  vrere  famous  for  their 
dreams  and  visions,  arid  contrary  to  all  other  au- 
thors, never  pleased  their  readers  more  than  wlien 
they  were  nodding.  Addison. 
Nod.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  quick  declination  of  the  head. 

Children  being  to  be  restrained  by  the  parents 
only  in  vicious  things  ;  a  look  or  nod  only  ought 
to  correct  them  when  they  do  amiss.   Locke  on  Ed. 

A  mighty  king  I  am,  an  earthly  God  ; 
Nations  obey  iny  word,  and  wait  my  nod: 
And  life  or  death  depend  on  my  decree.  Prior. 

2.  A  quick  declination. 

Like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast. 
Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep.  Shakesp. 

3.  The  motion  of  the  head  in  drowsiness. 

Every  drowsy  nod  shakes  their  doctrine  who 
teach,  that  the  soul  is  always  thinking.  Locke. 

4.  A  slight  obeisance. 

Will  he  give  you  the  nod  ?  Shakesp. 
Since  the  wisdom   of  their  choice  is  rather  to 
have  my  cap  than  my  heart,  I  will  practise  the 
insinuating  nod,  and  be  off  to  them  most  coun- 
terfeitly.  Shakesp.  Conolanus. 

Noda'tion.  n.  s.  [from  nodo.]  The  state 
of  being  knotted,  or  act  of  making  knots 
No'dder.  71.  s.  [from  ?iod.]    One  who 
makes  nods. 

A  set  of  nodders,  winkers,  and  whisperers,  whose 
business  is  to  strangle  all  other  offspring  of  wit  in 
their  birth.  Pope. 

No'ddle.  n.  s.  Upnol,  Sax.]  A  headj  in 
contempt. 

Her  care  shall  be 
To  comb  youi  noddle  with  a  tliree-legg'd  stool. 

Shakesp. 
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Let  our  wines  without  mixture,  or  stain,  be  all 
fine. 

Or  call  up  the  master  and  break  his  dull  noddle. 

Ben  Jonson. 

My  head's  not  made  of  brass, 
As  friar  Bacon's  noddle  was.  Hudibras. 

He  would  not  have  it  said  before  the  people, 
that  images  are  to  be  worshipped  with  Latria,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  because  the  distinctions  ne- 
cessary to  defend  it  are  too  subtile  for  theii  nod- 
dles. Stillingfiect. 

Come,  master,  I  have  a  project  in  my  noddle, 
that  shall  bring  my  mistress  to  you  back  again, 
with  as  good  will  as  ever  she  went  from  you. 

L'  Estrange. 

Why  shouldst  thou  try  to  hide  thyself  in  youth  ? 
Impartial  Proserpine  beholds  the  truth  ; 
And  laughing  at  so  fond  and  vain  a  task, 
Will  strip  thy  hoary  noddle  of  its  mask.  Addison. 

Thou  that"  art  ever  half  tlie  city's  grace. 
And  add'st  to  solemn  noddles,  solemn  pace.Fentoji. 

No'ddy.  n.  s.  [from  naudin,  Fr.]   A  sim- 
pleton ;  an  idiot. 

The  whole  race  of  bawling,  fluttering  noddles, 
by  what  title  so  ever  dignified,  are  a-kin  to  the 
ass  in  this  fable.  V Estrange. 

Node.  n.  s.  [nodus,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  knot ;  a  knob. 

2.  A  swelling  on  the  bone. 

If  nodes  be  the  cause  of  the  pain,  foment  with 
spirit  of  wine  whereiji  opium  and  salfron  have 
been  dissolved.  Wiseman. 

3.  Intersection. 

All  these  variations  are  finished  in  nineteen 
years,  nearly  agreeing  with  the  course  of  the 
nodes  ;  i.  e.  the  points  in  the  ecliptic  where  the 
moon  crosseth  that  circle  as  she  passeth  to  her 
northern  or  southern  latitude  ;  which  7iodes  are 
called  the  head  and  tail  of  the  dragon.  Holder. 
NoDo'siTY.  n.  s.  [from  nodosus,  Lat.] 
Complication ;  knot. 

These  the  midwife  cutteth  off,  contriving  them 
into  a  knot  close  unto  the  body  of  the  infant  ; 
from  whence  ensueth  that  toriuosity,  or  compli- 
cated nodosity  we  call  the  navel. jBrotun's  Vulg.  Err. 

No'dous.  adj.  [nodosus,  Lat.]    Knotty  ; 
full  of  knots. 

This  is  seldom  afFected  with  the  gout,  and  when 
that  becometh  nodous,  men  continue  not  longafter. 

Brown. 

No'dule.  n.  s.  [nodulus,  Lat.]    A  small 
lump. 

Those  minerals  in  the  strata,  are  either  found  in 
grains,  or  else  they  are  amassed  into  balls,  lumps, 
or  nodules  :  which  nodules  are  either  of  an  irregular 
figure,  or  of  a  figure  somewhat  moie  regular. 

Woodward's  Nat.  Hist. 

No'ggen.  adj.    Hard  ;  rough  ;  harsh. 

He  put  on  a  hard,  coarse,  noggen  shirt  of  Pend- 

rels.  Escape  of  King  Charles. 

No'ggin.  n.  s,  [nossel,  Germ.]  A  small 

mug. 

Frog  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  gave  the  squird  the 
other  «og;;»i)i  of  brandy,  and  clapped  li".m  on  the 
back.  Arbuthnol. 

Noi'ance.  n,  s.  [See  Annoiance.] 
Mischief ;  inconvenience. 
To  borrow  to-day,  and  to-morrow  to  mis, 
-  For  lender  and  borrower  nniance  it  is.  Tusser. 
The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind, 
I'o  keep  itself  from  noiance.         Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

To  NOIE.  V.  a.    To  annoy.  An  old  word 
disused. 

Let  servant  be  ready  with  mattock  in  hand. 
To  stub  out  the  bushes  that  noieth  the  land.  Tusser. 

Noi'er.  n.  s.  [from  noie.]    One  who  an- 
noys.   An  old  word  in  disuse. 

The  north  is  a  noier  to  grass  of  all  suits. 
The  east  a  destroyer  to  herbs  and  all  fruits.TKSser. 
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rsoi'ous.  adj.  [noioso,  Ital.]  Hurt 
mischievous  ;  troublesome  ;  inconv 
ent.  Obsolete. 

Being  bred  in  a  hot  country,  they  found  r 
hair  on  their  faces  to  be  noious  unto  them.  Spe 

J  he  false  Duessa  leaving  noious  night, 
Return'd  to  stately  palace  of  dame  IPride.  Spt 

But  neither  darkness  foul,  nor  filthy  bands 
Nor  noious  smell  his  purpose  could  withhold. 
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NOISE,  n.  s.  [noise,  Fr.] 

1.  Any  kind  of  sound. 

Noises,  as  of  waters  falling  down,  sounded  a 
them,  and  sad  visions  appeared  unto  them.  Wit 

Whether  it  were  a  whistling  sound,  or  a  i 
dious  noise  of  birds  among  the  spreading  bran 
these  things  made  them  swoon.  Wisdom,  xvi 

Great  motions  in  nature  pass  without  soun 
noise.  The  heavens  turn  about  in  a  most  i 
motion,  without  noise  to  us  perceived  ;  thou 
some  dreams  they  have  been  said  to  make  ai 
cellent  rausick.  Bacon's  Nat, 

Fear 

Shakes  your  hearts,  while  thro'  the  isle  they 
A  lasting  noise,  as  horrid  and  as  loud 
As  thunder  makes,  before  it  breaks  the  clou 

W 

2.  Outcry  ;  clamour ;  boasting  or  impo 
nate  talk. 

What  noise  have  we  had  about  transplautati 
diseases,  and  transfusion  of  blood  ?  1 

3.  Occasion  of  talk. 

Socrates  lived  in  Athens  during  the  great  pi 
which  has  made  so  much  noise  through  all 
and  never  caught  the  least  infection. 

Addison's  .Spec 

4.  A  concert.  Obsolete. 
To  Noise,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

sound  loud. 

Harm 

Those  terrors,  which  thou  speak'st  of,  die 
none ; 

Tho'  noising  loud  and  threat'ning  nigh.  M 

To  Noise,  v.  a.  To  spread  byrumoui 
report. 

All  these  saj'ings  were  noised  abroad  thrc 
out  all  the  hill  country.  Luke, 
'  I  shall  not  need  to  relate  the  affluence  of  y 
nobles  from  hence  into  Spain,  after  the  voi 
our  prince's  being  there  had  been  quickly  r 

Wi 

They  might  buz  and  whisper  it  one  to  ano' 
and  tacitly  withdrawing  from  the  presence  ol 
apostle,  they  then  lift  up  their  voices  and  noi 
about  the  city.  Bei 
No'iSEFUL,  adj.  [noise  and  full.]  Lc 
clamorous. 

That  eunuch,  guardian  of  rich  Holland's  ti 
Whose  noiseful  valour  does  no  foe  invade. 
And  weak  assistance  will  his  friends  destroy.2 

No'iseless.  adj.  [from  noise.]  Silt 
without  sound. 

On  our  quick'st  decrees, 
Th'  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  efl'ect  them.  Sha 

So  noiseless  would  I  live,  such  death  to  findj 
Like  timely  fruit,  not  shaken  by  the  wind, 
But  ripely  dropping  from  the  sapless  bough.i 

Convinc'd,  that  noiseless  piety  might  dwell 
In  secular  retreats,  and  flourish  well.  B 

Noi'siNESS.  n.  s.  [from  noisy.]  Lo 
ness  of  sound  ;  importunity  of  elami 

Noi'sEMAKER.  n.  s.  [noise  and  mah 
Clamourer. 

The  issue  of  all  this  noise  is,  the  making  o 
noisemakers  still  more  ridiculous.        '  L'Ekn 

NO  ISOME,  adj.  [noioso,  Ital.] 
1 .  Noxious ;  mischievous ;  unwholesoii 

In  case  it  may  be  proved,  that  among  the  t 
ber  of  rites  and  orders  common  unto  both,  t 
are  particulars,  the  use  whereof  is  utterly  unla 
in  regard  of  some  special  bad  and  noisome  qtial 
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ere  is  no  doubt  but  we  ought  to  relinquish  sucl: 
;es  and  orders,  what  freedom  soever  wc  have  to 
tain  the  other  still.  Hooker 
The  brake  and  tlie  cockle  are  noisome  too  much 

Tuner 

All  my  plants  I  save  from  nightly  ill 

(noisome  winds,  and  blasting  vapours  chill.  Mill. 

Gravisca  noisome  from  the  neiglib'ring  fen, 

 id  his  own  Czere  sent  three  hundred  men.  Dryd. 

The  noisome  pest'lence,  that  in  open  war 
rrible,  marches  through  the  mid-day  air, 
id  scatters  death.  Prior, 

)irensive ;  disgusting. 

The  eeing  these  effects,  will  be 

)th  7ioisome  and  infectious.     Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Foul  words  are  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is 

t  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome. 

Shakesp.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
The  filthiness  of  his  smell  was  noisome  to  all  his 
By.  2  Maccabeus,  ix.  9. 

An  error  in  the  judgment,  is  like  an  imposthume 

the  head,  which  is  always  noisome,  and  fre- 
ently  mortal.  South, 

['sOMELY.  adv.  [from  noisome.}  With 
foetid  stench  ;  with  an  infectious  steam. 
'soMENESS.  n.  s.  [from  noisome.]  Apt- 
jss  to  disgust ;  oifensiveness. 

If  he  must  needs  be  seen,  with  all  his  filth  and 
someness  about  him,  he  promises  himself  bow- 
er, that  it  will  be  some  allay  to  his  reproach,  to 
but  one  of  many  to  march  in  a  troop.  South: 

I'sY.  adj.  [from  noise.] 
ounding  loud. 
Clamourous  ;  turbulent. 

0  leave  the  noisy  town,  O  come  and  see 

ir  country  cotts,  and  live  content  with  me  ! 

Dryden. 

To  7ioisy  fools  a  grave  attention  lend.  Smith. 
Although  he  employs  his  talents  wholly  in  his 
iset,  he  is  sure  to  raise  the  hatred  of  the  noisy 
)wd.  Swift. 

LL.  n.  s.  [])nol,  Sax.]  A  head ;  a  nod- 
e. 

An  ass's  noli  I  fixed  on  his  head.  Shakesp. 
LI  me  tangere.  [Lat.] 

1  kind  of  cancerous  swelling,  exaspe- 
ited  by  applications. 

^  plant. 

A'o/i  me  tangere  may  be  planted  among  your 
wers,  for  the  rarity  of  it.  Mortimer. 

li'tion.  n.  s.  [noUtio,  Lat.]  Unwil- 

ngness :  opposed  to  volition.  ' 

Proper  acts  of  the  will  are,  volition,  nolition, 
oice,  resolution,  and  command,  in  relation  to 
bordinate  faculties.  Hale. 

MANCY.  n.  s.  [nomance,  nomancie,  Fr- 
omen,  Lat.  and  f^a-ilnu,,  Gr.]  The  art 
divining  the  fates  of  persons  by  the 
tters  that  form  their  names.  Diet. 
MBLES.  n.  s.  The  entrails  of  a  deer. 
mENCLA'TOR.  n.s.  [hat.  nomencla- 
ur,  Fr.]  One  who  calls  things  or  per- 
ms by  their  proper  names. 
There  were  a  set  of  men  in  old  Rome  called 
menclators ;  men  who  could  call  every  man  by 
s  name.  .  .  Addison. 

Are  envv,  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition,  such  ill 
menclators  that  they  c-mnot  furnish  appellalions 
ir  tlieir  owners  ?  Swijl. 

mencla'ture.   n.  s.  [nomenclature, 
r.  nomenclatura,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  naming. 

To  say  where  notions  cannot  fitly  be  recon- 
led,  that  there  wanteth  a  term  or  ^omenc/atHre 
r  it,  is  but  a  shift  of  ignorance.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist, 

A  vocabulary  ;  a  dictionary. 
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The  watry  plantations  fall  not  under  that  nomen- 
clature of  Adam,  which  unto  terrestrious  animals 
assigned  a  name  appropriate  unto  their  natures. 

Brown 

No'minal.  adj.  [nominalis,  Lat]  Refer 
ring  to  names  rather  than  to  things  ;  not 
real;  titular. 

Profound  in  all  the  nominal. 
And  real  ways  beyond  them  all.  Hudibras. 

The  nominal  definition  or  derivation  of  the  word 
is  not  sufficient  to  describe  the  nature  of  it. 

Pearson. 

The  nominal  essence  of  gold  is  that  complex 
idea  the  word  gold  stands  for  ;  as  a  body  yellow, 
of  a  certain  weight,  malleable,  fusible  and  fixed. 
But  the  real  essence  is  the  constitution  of  the  in- 
sensible parts  of  that  body  on  which  those  quali- 
ties depend.  Locke. 

Were  these  people  as  anxious  for  the  doctrines 
essential  to  the  church  of  England,  as  they  are  for 
the  nominal  distinction  of  adhering  to  its  interests. 

Addison. 

No'minally.  adv.  [from  nominal.]  By 
name  ;  with  regard  to  a  name  ;  titularly. 
To  NO'MINATE.  v  a.  [nomino,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  name  ;  to  mention  by  name. 

Suddenly  to  nominate  them  all. 
It  is  impossible.  Shakesp.  Hen.  VI. 

One  lady,  1  may  civilly  spare  to  nominate,  for 
lier  sex's  sake,  whom  he  termed  the  spider  of  the 
court.  Wotton. 

2.  To  entitle  ;  to  call. 

Aread,  old  father,  why  of  late 
Didst  thou  behight  me  born  of  English  blood, 
Whom  all  a  fairy's  son  doen  nominate.  Spenser. 

3.  To  set  down  ;  to  appoint  by  name. 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh  to  be  cut  off.  Shakesp. 

Never  having  intended,  never  designed  any  heir 
in  that  sense,  we  cannot  expect  he  should  nominate 
or  appoint  any  person  to  it.  Locke. 

Nomina'tion.  n.  s.  [nomination,  Fr. 

from  nominate,] 
1 .  The  act  of  mentioning  by  name. 

The  forty-one  immediate  electors  of  the  duke, 
must  be  all  of  several  families,  and  of  them  twen- 
ty-five at  least  concur  to  this  nomination. 

Wotton. 

Hammond  was  named  to  be  of  the  assembly  of 
divines  ;  his  invincible  loyalty  to  his  prince,  and 
obedience  to  his  mother,  the  church,  not  being  so 
valid  arguments  against  his  nomination,  as  the  re- 
pute of  his  learning  and  virtue  were  on  the  other 
part,  to  have  some  title  to  him.  Fell. 

2;  The  power  of  appointing. 

The  nomination  of  persons  to  places,  being  so 
principal  and  inseparable  a  flower  of  his  crown, 
lie  would  reserve  to  himself.  Clnrendun. 

In  England  the  king  has  the  nomination  of  an 
archbishop  ;  and  -dUer  nomination,  he  sends  a  conge 
d'elire  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  elect  the  person 
elected  by  him.  Aylijf  'e. 

No'minative.  n.  s.  [in  grammar,  nomi- 
natif,  Fr.]  The  case  that  primarily  de- 
signates the  name  of  any  thing,  and  is 
called  right,  in  opposition  to  the  other 
called  oblique. 

NON.  adv.  [Lat.]  Not.  It  is  never  used 
separately,  but  sometimes  prefixed  to 
words  with  a  negative  power. 

Since  you  to  ?ion-rcgardance  cast  ray  faith. 
Live  you  the  marble-breasted  tyrant  still.  Shakesp. 

Behold  also  there  a  lay  non-residency  of  the 
rich,  which  in  times  of  peace,  too  much  neglecting 
their  habitations,  may  seem  to  have  provoked  God 
to  neglect  them.  Hotyday. 

A  mere  inclination  to  matters  of  duty,  men 
rec/con  a  willing  of  that  thing;  when  they  are 
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justly  charged  with  an  actual  non-performance  of 
what  the  law  requires.  South. 

For  an  account  at  large  of  bishop  Sanderson's 
last  judgment,  concerning  God's  concurrence,  or 
non-concurrence  with  the  actions  of  men,  and  the 
positive  entity  of  sins  of  commission,  I  refer  you 
to  his  letters.  Pierce. 

The  third  sort  of  agreement  or  disagreement  in 
our  ideas,  which  the  perception  of  the  mind  is 
employed  about,  is  co-existence,  or  non-existence 
in  the  same  subject.  Locke. 

It  is  not  a  no?j-act,  which  introduces  a  custom,  a 
custom  being  a  common  usage.  Aytiffe's  Parergon. 

In  the  imperial  chamber  this  answer  is  not  ad- 
mitted, viz.  1  fio  not  believe  it  as  the  matter  is  al- 
ledged.  And  the  reason  of  this  non-admission  is, 
its  great  uncertainty.  Ayliff'e. 

An  apparitor  came  to  the  church,  and  informed 
the  parson,  that  he  must  pay  the  tenths  to  such  a 
man  ;  and  the  bishop  certified  the  ecclesiastical 
court  under  his  seal  on  the  non-payment  of  them, 
that  he  refused  to  pay  them.  -^ylijfe. 

The  non-appearance  of  persons  to  support  the 
united  sense  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  can 
never  be  construed  as  a  general  difiidence  of  be- 
ing able  to  support  the  charge  against  the  patent 
and  patentee.  Swift. 

This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  turbulence  of 
passions  upon  the  various  and  surprising  turns  of 
good  and  evij  fortune,  in  a  long  evening  at  play  ; 
the  mind  being  wholly  taken  up,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  non-attention  so  fatal.  Swift. 

No'nage.  n.  s.  [non  and  age.]  Minority; 
time  of  life  before  legal  maturity. 

In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  government  ; 
Which  in  his  nonage,  counsel  under  him. 
And  in  his  full  and  ripen'd  years,  himself 
Shall  govern  well.  Sliakesp.  Richard  III. 

Be  love  but  there,  let  poor  six  years 
Be  pos'd  with  the  maturest  fears 
Man  trembles  at,  we  straight  shall  find 
Love  knows  no  nonage,  nor  the  mind.  Crashaio, 

We  have  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  antiquity, 
calling  that  so  which  in  truth  is  the  world's  nonage. 

Glarwille. 

'l  is  necessary  that  men  should  first  be  out  of 
their  nonage,  before  they  can  attain  to  an  actual 
use  of  this  principle  ;  and  withal,  that  they  shouki 
be  ready  to  exert  and  exercise  their  faculties. 

Wilkins. 

Those  charters  were  not  av  oidable  for  the  king's 
nonage  ;  and  if  there  could  have  been  any  such 
pretence,  that  alone  would  not  avoid  them. 

Hale. 

After  Chaucer  there  was  a  Spenser,  a  Harring- 
ton, a  Fairfax,  before  Waller  and  Dcnham  were 
ill  being ;  and  our  numbers  were  in  their  nonagt 
'till  these  last  appeared.  Dryden. 

In  their  tender  nonage,  while  they  spread 
Their  springing  leaves,  and  lift  their  infant  head, 
Indulge  their  childhood,  and  the  nursling  spare. 

Drydert, 

Nonce,  n.  s.  [The  original  of  this  word 
is  uncertain ;  Skin?icr  imagines  it  to 
come  from  oivn  or  once;  or  from  nutz, 
Germ,  need  or  use  :  Jiinins  derives  it 
less  probably  from  noianre,  to  do  fo7'  the 
nonce;  being,  according  to  him,  to  do  it 
merely  fcr  mischief .]  Purpose;  intent; 
design.    Not  now  in  use. 

1  saw  a  wolf 
Nursing  two  whelps  ;  I  saw  her  little  ones 
In  wanton  dalliance  the  teat  to  crave, 
While  she  lier  neck  wrealh'd  from  ihem  for  the 
nonce.  Spenser. 
They  used  at  first  to  fume  the  fish  in  a  house 
built  for  the  nonce.  Careuo. 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot. 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I'll  have  prepar'd 
him 

A  chalice  for  the  nonce.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Such  a  light  and  metall'd  dance  ; 
Saw  you  never  ; 
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And  they  lead  men  for  the  nonce, 

I'hat  turn  round  like  grindle-stones.     Ben  Jonson. 

A  voider  for  the  nonce, 
I  wrong  the  devil  should  1  pick,  their  bones. 

Cleaveland. 

Coming  ten  times  for  tlie  nonce, 
I  never  yet  could  see  it  flow  but  once.  Cotton. 

IS'ON-CONFORMITY.  U.S.  [noTi  and  con- 
formiti/.] 

1.  Refusal  of  compliance. 

The  will  of  our  Maker,  whetlier  discovered  by 
reason  or  revelation,  carries  the  highest  authority 
with  it ;  a  conformity  ox  nonconformity  to  it,  deter- 
mines their  actions  to  be  morally  good  or  evil. 

Watts  s  Logick. 

2.  Refusal  to  join  in  the  established  reli- 
gion. 

Since  the  liturgy,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  our 
church,  are  so  much  struck  at,  and  all  upon  a  plea 
of  conscience,  it  will  concern  us  to  examine  the 
force  of  this  plea,  which  our  adversaries  are  still 
setting  up  as  the  grand  pillar  and  butteress  of 
nmiconjormki).  South. 

The  lady  will  plead  the  toleration  which  allows 
her  nonconformity  in  this  particular. /Iddiso/i's  Spect. 
Nonconfo'rmist.  n.  s.  {non  and  con- 
formist.'] One  who  refuses  to  join  in 
the  established  worship. 

On  his  dpath-bed  he  declared  himself  a  non- 
conformist, and  had  a  fanatick  preaclier  to  be  his 
spiritual  guide.  Swift. 

None.  adj.  [ne  one,  nan,  ne  ane.  Sax.] 

1 .  Not  one  :  used  both  of  persons  and 
things. 

Ye  s.h;,ll  flee  when  none  pursueth  you.  Leviticus. 

That  killing  power  is  none  of  thine, 
1  gave  it  to  thy  voice  and  eyes  : 

Thy  sweets,  thy  graces,  all  are  mine  ; 
Tiiou'ai  t  my  star,  shin'st  in  my  skies.  Carew. 

'J'liiit  fow'l,  which  is  none  of  the  lightest,  can 
easily  move  itself  up  and  down  in  the  air  without 
stirring  its  wings.  Wilkins. 

Another,  which  is  none  of  the  least  advantages 
of  hope  is,  its  great  efficacy  in  preserving  us  from 
setting  too  high  a  value  on  present  enjoyments. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

2.  Not  any  :  no  was  in  this  sense  used  an- 
ciently before  a  consonant,  and  none  be- 
fore a  vowel. 

Six  days  shall  ye  gather  it,  but  on  the  sabbath 
there  shall  be  nojie.  Exodus  xvi.  26. 

Thy  life  shall  bans  it)  doubt,  and  thou  shalt  have 
none  assurance  of  this  life.       Deuteronnmy  xxviii. 

Before  the  deluge,  the  air  was  calm;  none  of 
those  tumultuary  motions  of  vapours,  which  the 
mountains  and  winds  cause  in  ours.  Burnet's  Theorif. 

'J'he  most  glaring  and  notorious  passages,  are 
none  of  the  finest.  Felton  on  the  Classichs. 

3.  Not  otlier. 

'J'his  is  none  other  but  the  liouse  of  God,  and 
the  gate  of  heaven.  Genesis  xxviii.  17. 

4.  None  of  sometimes  signifies  only  em- 
phatically nothhtg. 

IMy  people  would  not  hearken  to  my  voice  : 
and  Israel  would  none  of  '  me.         Psalm  Ixxxi.  11. 

5.  None  is  always  used  when  it  relates  to 
a  substantive  going  before  ;  as,  we  shall 
have  no  wine :  wine  we  shall  have  none. 

6.  None  seems  originally  to  have  signified, 
according  to  its  derivation,  not  one,  and 
therefore  to  have  had  no  plural,  but  it 
is  now  used  plurally. 

Terms  of  peace  were  none 
Vouclisaf'd.  Milton. 

In  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  plac'd,  but  such  as  come 
Well  known  from  heav'n.  Milton. 

Nor  tliink  though  men  were  none  > 
That  heav'n  would  want  spectators,  God  want 
praise.  Milh 
None'nti TY.  n.  s,  [non  and  entity.] 
I.  Nonexistence  ;  the  negation  of  being. 
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When  they  say  nothing  from  nothing,  tliey 
must  understand  it  as  excluding  all  causes.  In 
which  sense  it  is  most  evidently  true  ;  being  equi- 
valent to  this  proposition,  that  nothing  can  make 
itself,  or,  nothing  cannot  bring  its  no-self  out  of 
nonentity  into  something.  Bentley. 
2.  A  thing  not  existing. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  rendering  evil  for 
evil,  when  evil  was  truly  a  nonentity,  and  nowhere 
to  be  found.  Sr.uth, 

We  have  heard,  and  think  it  pity  that  your  in- 
quisitive genius  should  not  be  better  employed, 
than  in  looking  after  that  theological  nonentity. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

NoNEXi'sTENCE.  w.  s.  [non  and  exist- 
ence.] 

1 .  Inexistence ;  negation  of  being. 

2.  The  thing  not  existing. 

A  method  of  many  writers,  which  depreciates 
tlie  esteem  of  miracles,  is,  to  salve  not  only  real 
verities,  but  also  nonexistences.  Broton's  Vulg.  Err. 

Nonju'ring.  adj.  [non  andjM?-o,  Lat.] 
Belonging  to  those  who  will  not  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Hanoverian  family. 

This  objection  was  offered  me  by  a  very  pious, 
learned,  and  worthy  gentleman  of  the  nonjuHng 
party.  Swift. 

Nonju'ror.  n.  s.  [from  7ion  and  juror.] 
One  who,  conceiving  James  II.  unjustly 
deposed,  refuses  to  swear  allegiance  to 
those  who  have  succeeded  him. 

Nonna'turals.  n.  s.  [non  naturalia, 
Lat.]  Physicians  reckon  these  to  be  six  ; 
viz.  air,  meat  and  drink,  sleep  and  watch- 
ing, motion  and  rest,  retention  and  ex- 
cretion, and  the  passions  of  the  mind. 

These  six  nonnaturals  are  such  as  neither  natu- 
rally constitutive,  nor  merely  destructive,  do  pre- 
serve or  destroy  according  unto  circumstances. 

Brown. 

Nonpare'il.  n.  s.  [non  and  pareil,  Fr.] 

1.  Excellence  unequalled. 

My  lord  and  master  loves  you  :  O  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompens'd,  tho'you  were  crown'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty.    Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

2.  A  kind  of  apple. 

3.  Printers  letter  of  a  small  size,  on  which 
small  Bibles  and  Common  Prayers  are 
printed. 

NO'NPLUS.  n.  s.  [non  and  plus,  Lat.] 
Puzzle ;  inability  to  say  or  do  more,  A 
low  word. 

Let  it  seem  never  so  strange  and  impossible,  the 
nonplus  of  my  reason  will  yield  a  fairer  opportuni- 
ty to  my  faith.  South. 

One  or  two  rules,  on  which  their  conclusions 
depend,  in  most  men  have  governed  all  their 
thoughts  ;  take  these  from  them  and  they  are  at  a 
loss,  and  their  understanding  is  perfectly  at  a  non- 
plus. Locke. 

Such  an  artist  did  not  begin  the  matter  at  a  ven- 
ture, and  when  put  to  a  nonplus,  pause  and  hesi- 
tate which  way  be  should  proceed  ;  but  he  had 
first  in  his  comprehensive  intellect  a  compleat  idea 
of  the  whole  organical  body.  Bentley. 

To  No'NPLUS.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

confound ;  to  puzzle ;  to  put  to  a  stand ; 

to  stop. 

Nor  is  the  composition  of  our  own  bodies  the 
oiJy  wonder ;  we  are  as  much  nonplust  by  the  most 
contemptible  worm  and  plant.    GlanvilLe's  Scepsis. 

His  parts  were  so  accomplisht, 
That  right  or  wrong  he  ne'er  was  nonplust. 

Hudibras. 

That  sin  that  is  a  pitch  beyond  all  tho.se,  must 
needs  be  such  an  one  as  must  nonplus  the  devil 
himself  to  proceed  farther.  South. 

What,  you  are  confounded,,  and  stand  mute? 
Somewhat  nonplust  to  hear  you  deny  your  name. 

Dryden. 
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Tom  has  been  eloquent  for  half  an  hour  toge.- 
ther,  when  he  has  been  nonplused  by  Mr.  Dry's 
desiring  him  to  tell  what  it  was  that  he  endeavour- 
ed to  prove.  Spect, 

Nonre'sidence.  n.  s.  [non  and  resi- 
dence.]   Failure  of  residence. 

If  the  character  of  persons  chosen  into  the 
church  had  been  regarded,  there  would  be  fewer 
complaints  of  nonresidence.  Swift, 

Nonre'sident.  n.  s.  [mow  and  resident.] 
One  who  neglects  to  live  at  the  proper 
place. 

As  to  nonresidents,  there  are  not  ten  clergymea 
in  the  kingdom  who  can  be  termed  nonresidents. 

Swift. 

Nonresi'stance.  n.  s.  [non  and  resist- 
ance.] The  principle  of  not  opposing 
the  king  ;  ready  obedience  to  a  superior, 

NO'NSENSE.  w.  s.  [non  and  sense.] 

1 .  Unmeaning  or  ungrammatical  language, 

,   'Till  understood,  all  tales. 
Like  nonsense,  are  not  true  or  false.  Hudibras, 

Many  copies  dispersed  gathering  new  faults,  t 
saw  more  nonsense  tiian  I  could  have  crammed  into 
it.  Drxfden,. 

This  nonjsense  got  into  all  the  following  editioni 
by  a  mistake  of  the  stage  editors.  Pope  on  Shakesp^ 

2.  Trifles  ;  things  of  no  iinportance.  A  low 
word. 

What's  the  world  to  him, 
'  l  is  nonsence  all.  ThomsiDn 

Nonse'nsical.  arf/.  [£rom  nonsense.]  \J0 
meaning  ;  foolish. 

They  had  produced  many  other  inept  cnrabinas', 
tiuns,  or  aggregate  forms  of  particular  things,  and 
nonsensical  systems  of  the  whole.  Ray  on  the  Great, 

Nonse'nsicalness.  n.  s.  [from  nons^' 

sical.]    Ungrammatical  jargon  ;  foolisli 

absurdity. 

Nonso'lvent.  adj.  [non  and  solvent. 

Who  cannot  pay  his  debts. 
NoNSOHJ  TiON.  n.  s.  [non  and  solution^ 

Failure  of  solution.  || 

Athenseus  instances  ?enigmatical  propositionsi] 
and  the  forfeitures  and  rewards  upon  their  solulioii; 
and  nonsnlution.  BromA, 

Nonspa'ring.  adj.  [non  and  sparing,} 
Merciless ;  all  destroying. 

Is't  I  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  nonsparing  war  ?  Shake^i  IISO, 

To  NoNSu'iT.  V.  a.  [non  and  suit.]   To  i&\ 
deprive  of  the  benefit  of  a  legal  process 
for  some  failure  in  the  management. 

The  addresses  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  the 
council,  and  the  declaralions  of  most  counties  and 
corporations,  are  laid  aside  as  of  no  weight,  and 
the  wliole  kingdom  of  Ireland  nonsuited,  in  default 
of  appearance.  Siojfi. 

Noo'dle.  n.  s.  [from  noddle  or  noddy.] 
A  fool ;  a  simpleton. 

Nook.  n.  s.  [from  een  hoeck.  Germ.]  A 
corner ;  a  covert  made  by  an  angle  or  in- 
tersection. 

Safely  in  harbour 
Is  the  king's  ship,  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up.  Shakesp.  Tempeit.' 

Buy  a  foggy  and  a  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook  shotten  isle  of  Albion.  Shaketp. 

Thus  entered  she  the  light  excluding  cave, 
And  through  it  sought  sorue  inmost  Jioofc  to  save 
The  gold.  _  Chapmm. 

The  savages  were  driven  out  of  their  great  Ards, 
into  a  little  «oo/c  of  land  near  the  river  of  _Strang-i 
ford  ;  where  they  now  possess  a  little  territory.  ; 

^  navia.\ 

Meander,  who  is  said  so  intricate  to  be. 
Hath  not  so  many  turns,  nor  cranklingnno'tsas  she.; 

Draiiton-i 
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Unsphere 
spirit  of  Plato  to  unfold 
at  worlds  or  wliat  vast  regions  hold 
immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
mansion  in  this  fleshy  nook.      Miltcnis  Poems. 

Ithuriel  and  Zephon, 
ch  thro'  tins  garden,  leave  unsearch'd  no  nonk. 

MUum. 

A  third  forra'd  within  the  ground 
irious  mold  ;  and  from  the  boiling  cells, 
>trange  conve_yance,  fill'd  each  hollow  nook. 

Milton. 

iN.  n.  s.  [non.  Sax.  nawn,  Welsh ; 
e,  Erse  ;  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
a,  Lat.  the  ninth  hour,  at  which  their 
la  or  chief  meal  was  eaten ;  whence 
other  nations  called  the  time  of  their 
ner  or  chief  meal,  though  earlier  in 
day,  by  the  same  name.] 
e  middle  hour  of  the  day  ;  twelve ; 
time  when  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian  ; 
day. 

tch  forth  the  stocks,  there  shall  he  sit  till  noon. 
Wnoon!  'till  night,  my  lord.  Shakesp. 
e  day  already  half  his  race  had  run, 
sunimon'd  him  to  due  repast  at  noon.  Dryien. 
1  turn  my  eyes  at  noon  towards  the  sun,  I 
ot  avoid  tlie  ideas  which  the  light  or  sun  pro- 
s  in  me.  Locke. 
days  of  poverty  his  heart  was  light : 
uug  his  hymns  at  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

Harte. 

s  taken  for  midnight. 

"  before  him  at  the  nooji  of  night 
iw  a  quire  of  ladies.  Dryden. 

adj.  Meridional. 

w  oft  the  noon,  how  oft  the  midnight  bell, 
iron  tongue  of  death  !  with  solemn  knell, 
)ily  b  errands,  as  we  vainly  roam, 
ki  at  i;ur  hearts,  and  finds  our  thoughts  from 
home  ?  Young 

*DAY.  n.s.  [noon  and  dai/.]  Mid- 

e  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
at  noondaii,  upon  the  market-place, 
ing  and  shrieking.        Shakesp.  Julius  Casar. 
e  diiuness  of  our  intellectual  eyes,  Aristotle 
onipares  to  those  of  an  owl  at  noonday.  Boyle. 

SDAY.  adj.  Meridional. 

e  scorching  sun  was  mounted  high, 
its  iustie  to  the  noonday  sky.  Addison's  Ovid. 

<ING.  n.s.  [from  noon.]  Repose  or 
^st  at  noon. 

hiTiDE.  n.  s.  [noon  and  tide.]  Mid- 
;  time  of  noon. 

row  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours, 

s  the  night  morning,  and  the  noontide  nic'it. 

Shakisp. 

fTIDE.  adj.  Mei-idional. 

aetou  hath  tumbled  from  his  car, 
made  an  evening  at  the  nootitide  prick.  Shak. 
things  in  best  order  to  invite 
ide  repast,  or  afternoon's  repose.  Milton. 
expect  the  morning  red  in  vain  ; 
id  in  vapours,  or  obscur'd  in  raiii. 
inontide  yellow  we  in  vain  require  ; 

ck  in  storm,  or  red  in  light  ning  fire.  Prior. 

SE.  n.  s.  \nosada  entangled  ;  a  word 
d  in  the  glosses  of  Lipsius.  Mr. 
.]    A  running  knot  which  the  more 
drawn  binds  the  closer, 
ii'st  thou  with  a  weak  angle  strike  the  whale  ? 
1  with  a  liook,  or  with  a.noose  inthral  ?  Sandys. 
lere  the  iiangman  does  dispose, 
ecial  friend  the  knot  of  nonse  Hudibras. 
y  run  their  necks  into  a  noose, 
d  break  'ein  after,  to  break  loose.  Hudibras. 
sely  he  falls  into  some  dangerous  noose, 
hen  as  meaidy  labours  to  get  loose.  Dryden. 
ope  and  a  noose  are  no  jesting  matters. 

Arbuthnot's  John  Bull. 
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To  Noose,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  tie 
in  a  noose  ;  to  catch ;  to  entrap. 

The  sin  is  woven  with  threads  of  ditferent  sizes, 
the  least  of  them  strong  enough  to7ioose  and  entrap 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Nope.  n.  s.  [rubicilla,  Lat.]    A  kind  of 

bird  called  a  bullfinch  or  redtail. 
Nor.  conjunct,  [rie  or.] 

1 .  A  particle  marking  the  second  or  subse 
quent  branch  of  a  negative  proposition  : 
correlative  to  neither  or  not. 

1  neither  love,  nor  fear  thee.  Shakesp. 
Neither  love  will  twine,  nor  hay.  Marvel 

2.  Two  negatives  are  sometimes  joined,  but 
not  according  to  the  propriety  of  our 
present  language,  though  rightly  in  the 
Saxon. 

Mine  eyes. 

Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 
Nor,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt.  Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

3.  Neither  is  sometimes  included  in  nor, 
but  not  elegantly. 

Before  her  gates,  hill  wolves  and  lions  lay  ; 
Which  with  her  virtuous  drugs  so  tame  she  made. 
That  wolfe,  nor  lion,  would  one  man  invade. 

Chapman 

Pow'r,  disgrace,  nor  death  could  ought  divert 
Thy  glorious  tongue  thus  to  reveal  thy  heart. 

Daniel. 

Simois  nor  Xantlnis  shall  be  wanting  there  ; 
A  iiew  Achilles  shall  in  arms  appear.  Dryden 
Aor  is  in  poetry  used  in  tiie  first  branch 
for  neither. 

Idle  nymph,  1  pray  thee,  be 
Rlodest,  and  not  fellow  me, 
1  nor  love  my  self,  nor  thee.  '     Ben  Jonson 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  their  evil  |)light. 
Or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel.  Milton. 

But  how  |_erplext,  alas!  is  human  fate  ? 
I  whom  nor  avarice,  nor  pleasures  mi.ve  ; 
Vet  niusi  myself  be  made  a  slave  to  love.  Walsh 

NORTH,  n.  s.  [noriS,  Sax.]  The  point 
opposite  to  the  sun  in  the  meridian. 

More  uiiconstant  than  the  wind  ;  who  wooes 
Ev'n  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north  ; 
And  being  anger'd  pulFs  aw-ay  from  ihence. 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew  dropping  south. 

Shakesp. 

The  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  blowing.  Sliakesp, 

Fierce  Boreas  issues  forth 
T'  invade  the  frozen  waggon  of  the  north.  Dryden. 

North,   adj.    Northern  ;  being  in  the 

north. 


This  shal!  he  your  noi'lh  border  from  the  great 
sea  to  mount  Hor.  iNumhers  xxxiv.  7. 

North ea'st.  n.  s.  [noordeasf,  Dut.]  The 
point  between  the  uortli  and  east. 

John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  the  father  of  Sebas- 
tian Cabot,  in  behalf  of  Henry  the  Seventh  of 
England,  discovered  all  the  nori/i-easi  coasts  here- 
of, from  the  Cape  of  Florida  in  the  south,  to  New- 
foundland and  Terra  d'Laborador  in  the  north. 

Heyl. 

The  infcriour  sea  towards  tlie  southeast,  the 
Ionian  towards  the  south,  and  the  Adriatick  on 
the  northeast  side,  were  commanded  by  three  dif- 
ferent nations.  Arhuthnot. 

No'rtherly.  adj.  [from  north.]  Being 
towards  the  north. 

The  northerly  and  southerly  winds,  commonly 
esteemed  the  causes  of  cold  and  warm  weather, 
are  really  the  effects  of  the  cold  or  warmth  of  the 
atnujsphere.  Derham. 

Northern,  a^.  [from  north.]  Being 
in  the  north. 

Proud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland. 

Shakesp. 

If  we  erect  a  red-hot  wire  until  it  cool,  and 
,  hang  it  up  with  wax  and  untwisted  silk,  where 
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the  lower  end  which  cooled  next  the  earth  doth 
rest,  that  is  the  northern  point.  Brown. 

Northsta'r.  n.  s.  [north  and  star.]  The 

polestar ;  the  lodestar. 

If  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  termina- 
tions, there  were  no  living  near  her,  she  would 
infect  to  the  northstar.  Shakesp. 

No'rthward.    adj.  [north  and  peajib. 

Sax.]  Being  towards  the  north. 
No'rthward.  \adv.  [north  and  peapb, 
No'rthwards.  J     Sax.]    Towards  the 
north. 

Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion. 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burnisli'd  siui. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born. 
Where  Phcebus'  fire  scarce  tkaws  the  icicles. 
And  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest.  Shak. 

Going  northward  aloof,  as  long  as  they  had  any 
doubt  of  being  pursued,  at  last  they  crossed  the 
ocean  to  Spain.  '  Bacon. 

Northward  beyond  the  mountains  we  will  go. 
Where  rocks  lie  cover'd  with  eternal  snow.  Dryd. 

A  close  prisoner  in  a  room,  twenty  foot  square, 
being  at  the  northside  of  his  chamber,  is  at  li- 
berty to  walk  twenty  feot  southward,  not  walk 
tweiity  foot  northward.  Locke. 

Northwe'st.  ra.s.  [north  and  ivcst.]  The 
point  between  the  north  and  west. 

The  bathing  places,  that  they  may  remain  un- 
der the  sun  until  evening,  he  exposeth  unto  the 
summer  setting,  that  is  northwest.  Browrt. 

NoRTHWi  ND.  n.  s.  [north  and  wind.]  The 
wind  that  blows  Irom  the  north. 

The  clouds  were  fied. 
Driven  by  a  keen  northirind.  Milton. 

\\  hen  the  tierce  nortJiuind,  with  his  airy  lorces 
Rears  u-p  the  Baltick  to  a  foaming  fury.  Watts. 

NOSE.  n.  s.  [noej-e,  noj-a,  Sax.] 
1 .  The  prominence  on  the  face,  which  is 
the  organ  of  scent,  and  the  emimctory 
of  the  brain. 

Down  with  the  7inse, 
Take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him  that,  his  particular  to  forefend, 
Smells  frcmi  the  gen'ral  weal.  Shak.  Timon. 

Nose  of  Turks  and  I'artars  lijjs.  Shakesp. 
Our  decrees, 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead  ; 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose.  Shakesp. 

There  can  be  no  reason  given  why  a  visage 
somewhat  longer,  or  a  nose  flatter,  could  not  have 
Consisted  with  such  a  soul.  Locke. 

Poetry  takes  me  up  so  entirely,  that  1  scarce 
see  what  passes  under  my  Jiose.        Pope's  Letters. 
I.  The  end  of  any  thing. 

The,  luK^s  are  as  bellnw^,  the  aspera  arteria  is 
theno.scof  tiie  bMnwi.  Holder's  Elements  iif' Speech. 

i.  Scent ;  sagacity. 

We  are  not  <ifl'ei:ded  with  a  dog  for  a  better 
nose  than  his  master.  Collier  on  Envy. 

4i.  To  had  hi)  the  nose.  To  drag  by  force  : 
as  a  bear  by  his  ring.  To  lead  blindly. 

Tho'  authority  be  a  stubborn  bear. 
Yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nose  with  gold.  Shakesp. 

In  suits  which  a  man  dolh  i:ot  understand,  it 
is  good  to  refer  them  to  some  friend,  but  let  him 
chuse  well  his  referendaries,  else  he  may  be  led  by 
the  nose.  Bacon. 

That  some  occult  design  doth  lie 
In  bloody  cyiuirctomachy , 
Is  plain  enough  to  him  that  knows. 
How  saints  lead  brothers  by  the  nose.  Hudibras. 

This  is  the  method  of  ail  popular  shams,  when 
the  multitude  are  to  be  led  by  the  noses  into  a  fool's 
paradise.  L' Estrange. 

To  thrust  one's  nose  into  the  affairs  of 
others.  To  be  meddling  with  other  peo- 
ple's matters  ;  to  be  a  busy  body. 
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6,  To  put  one's  nose  out  of  joint.    To  put 

one  out  in  the  affections  of  another. 
To  Nose.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  scent ;  to  smell. 

Nose  him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs.  Shakesp. 

2.  To  face  ;  to  oppose. 

To  Nose.  ti.  n.  To  look  big  ;  to  bluster. 

Adult'rous  Antony 
Gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull 
That  noses  it  against  us.  Shakesp. 

No'sEBLEED.  n.  s.  [nose  and  bleed ;  mil- 
lefolium.] A  kind  of  herb. 
No'sEGAY.  U.S.  [nose  and  gay.]  Aposie; 
a  bunch  of  flowers. 

She  hath  four  and  twenty  nosegays  for  the 
shearers.  Shakesp. 

Ariel  sought 
The  close  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought ; 
As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclin'd. 
He  watch'd  th'  ideas  rising  in  her  mind.  Pope. 

Get  you  gone  in  the  country  to  dress  up  nosesays 
for  a  huly-day.        Arbuthnot's  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

No'sELESS.  adj.  [from  nose.]  Wanting  a 
nose  ;  deprived  of  the  nose. 

Mangled  Myrmidons, 
Noseless,  and  handless,  hackt  and  chipt,  come  to 
him.  Shakesp. 

Noso'logy.  n.s.  [joo-t?  and  ^oyoj.]  Doc- 
trine of  diseases. 

NosopOETicK.  adj .[voa-o! and  ?roi£«.]  Pro- 
ducing diseases. 

The  qualities  of  the  air  are  nosopoetick  ;  that  is, 
have  a  power  of  producing  diseases.  Arbuthnot. 

No'sESMART.  n.s.  [nose  and  smart; 
nasturtium.]  The  herb  cresses. 

No'STRiL,  71.  s.  [nose  and  'Syid,  a  hole, 
Sax.]  The  cavity  in  the  nose. 

Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  favour  tliat  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril.  Shak. 

Stinks  which  the  nostrils  straight  abhor,  are  not 
the  most  pernicious.       Bacon's  Natural  History. 
He  forni'd  tliee,  Adam,  and  in  tliy  nostrils 
breath'd 

The  breath  of  life.  Milton. 

The  secondary  action  subsisteth  in  concomitan- 
Cy  with  the  other ;  so  the  nostrils  are  useful  both 
for  respiration  and  smelling,  but  the  principal  use 
is  smelling.  Brown. 

These  ripe  fruits  recreate  the  nostrils  with  their 
aromatic  scent.  Mcrre's  Divine  Dialogues. 

NO  STRUM.  71.  s.  [Lat.]  A  medicine 
not  yet  made  publick,  but  remaining  in 
some  single  hand. 

Very  extra-jrdinary,  and  one  of  his  nostrums,  let 
it  be  writ  upon  his  monument,  Hie  jacet  auitor 
hujus  argumenti;  for  no  body  ever  used  it  before. 

Stillingfteet. 

What  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remove? 

Pope. 

Not.  adv.  [ne  auhr.  Sax.  niet,  Dut.] 
1.  The  particle  of  negation,  or  refusal. 
If  thou  be  the  world's  great  parent. 
How  falls  it  then  that  with  thy  furious  fervour 
Thou  dost  afflict  as  well  the  not  deserver, 
As  him  that  doth  thy  lovely  bests  despise  ?  Spenser. 
His  countenance  likes  me  not.    Shak.  King  Lear, 
The  man  held  his  peace,  to  wit,  whether  the 
Lord  had  made  his  journey  prosperous  or  not.  Gen. 
The  question  is,  may  1  do  it,  or  may  1  not  du  it  ? 

Sanderson. 

He  is  invulnerable,  I  not.  Milton. 

Let  each  man  do  as  to  his  fancy  seems ; 
I  wait,  not  I,  'till  you  have  better  dreams. Dri/den. 

This  objection  hinders  not  but  that  the  heroic 
action enterprised  for  the  Christian  cause,  and  exe- 
cuted happily,  may  be  as  well  executed  now  as  it 
was  of  old.  Dryden. 

Grammar  being  to  teach  men  not  to  speak,  but 
to  speak  correctly  :  where  rhetoric  is  not  neces- 
sary, grammar  may  be  spared.  Locke  on  Education. 
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This  day,  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot ; 

All  else  beneath  the  sun 

Thou  know'st  if  best  bestow'd  or  not. 
And  let  thy  will  be  done.  Pope's  Universal  Prayer. 

2.  The  first  member  of  a  negative  sen- 
tence fbllowed  by  nor  or  neither. 

I  was  not  in  safety,  neither  had  I  rest.  Job. 
Not  for  price  nor  reward.  Isaiah. 

3.  A  word  of  exception. 

1  will  for  this  afflict  the  seed  of  David,  but  not 
for  ever.  Kings. 

4.  A  word  of  prohibition,  or  deprecation. 
Stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not.  Psalms. 
Forsake  me  not,  O  Lord ;  O  my  God,  be  not 

far  from  me.     .  _  Psalms. 

5.  It  denotes  cessation  or  extinction.  No 
more. 

Thine  e3'es  are  upon  me,  and  1  am  not.  Job.  vii. 
NOTABLE,  adj.  [notable,  Fr.  notabilis, 
-  Lat.] 

1 .  Remarkable ;  memorable ;  observable  : 
it  is  now  scarcely  used,  but  in  irony. 

The  success  of  those  wars  was  too  notable  to 
be  unknown  to  your  ears;  which,  it  seems,  all 
worthy  fame  hath  glory  to  come  unto.  Sidney. 

The  same  is  notified  in  the  notablest  places  of 
the  diocess.  Whitegifte. 

At  Kilkenny,  many  notable  laws  were  enacted, 
which  shew,  for  the  law  doth  best  discover  enor- 
mities, how  much  the  English  colonies  were  cor- 
rupted. Davies. 

I'vio  young  men  appeared  notable  in  strength, 
excellent  in  beauty,  and  comely  in  apparel.  2  Mac. 

They  bore  two  or  three  charges  from  the  horse 
with  notable  courage,  and  without  being  broken. 

Clarendon, 

Both  armies  lay  still  without  any  notable  action, 
for  the  space  of  ten  days.  Clarendon, 

Varro's  aviary  is  still  so  famous,  that  it  is  reck- 
oned for  one  of  those  notables  which  foreign  na- 
tions record.  Addison. 

It  is  impossible  but  a  man  must  have  first  pas- 
sed this  notable  stage,  and  got  his  conscience  tho- 
roughly debauched  and  hardened,  before  he  can 
arrive  to  the  height  of  sin.  Soutlt. 

2.  Careful;   bustling:  in  contempt  and 
irony. 

This  absolute  monarch  was  as  notable  a  guardian 
of  the  fortunes,  as  of  tlie  lives  of  his  subjects. 
When  any  man  grew  rich,  to  keep  him  from 
being  dangerous  to  the  state,  he  sent  for  all  his 
goods.     "  Addison's  Freeholder. 

No'tableness.    n.  s.    [from  notable.] 
Appearance  of  business  ;  importance  : 
in  contempt. 
No'tably.  adv.  [from  notable.]  Memo- 
rably ;  remarkably. 

This  we  see  notably  proved,  in  that  the  oft  poll- 
ing of  hedges  conduces  much  to  their  lasting. 

Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 
Herein  doth  the  endless  mercj'  of  God  notably 
appear,  that  he  vouclisafeth  to  accept  of  our  re- 
pentance, when  we  repent,  tlioijgh  not  in  parti- 
cular as  we  ought  to  do.  Perkins. 
2.  With  consequence  ;  with  shew  of  im- 
portance :  ironically. 

Mention  Spain  or  Poland,  and  he  talks  very 
notably ;  but  if  you  go  out  of  the  gazette,  you 
drop  him.  Addison. 

Nota'rial.  adj.  [from  notary .]  Taken 
by  a  notary. 

It  may  be  called  an  autlientick  writing,  though 
not  a  publick  instrument,  through  want  of  a 
notarial  evidenca.  ^yl'j}^- 
No'taky.  n.  s.  [notaire,  Fr.  from  nota- 
rius,  Lat.]  An  officer  whose  business 
it  is  to  take  notes  of  any  thing  which  may 
concern  the  publick. 

There  is  a  declaration  made  to  have  that  very 
book,  and  no  other  set  abroad,  wherein  their  pre- 
sent authorised  notorifsdo  write  those  things  fully 
and  onlv,  which  being  written  and  there  read, 
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are  by  their  own  open  testimony  acknowledgeii 
to  be  their  own.  /faoler 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  bond.  Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Vemti 

One  of  those  with  him,  being  a  notary,  jngij 
an  entry  of  this  act.  Bacon's  New  ^ItJontij 

So  I  but  your  recorder  am  in  this.  , 
Or  mouth  and  speaker  of  the  universBj^ 

A  ministerial  notary ;  for  'tis 
Not  I,  but  you  and  fame  that  make  this  verse, 

Dnsn 

They  have  in  each  province,  intendants 
notaries.  Temyi 

Nota'tion.  n.  s.  [notatio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  recording  an  it 
thing  by  marks  ;  as  by  figures  or  letter 

Notation  teaches  how  to  describe  any  nuj^b 
by  certain  notes  and  characters,  and  to  decla 
the  value  thereof  being  so  described,  and  that 
by  degrees  and  periods.  Coth 

2.  Meaning ;  signification. 
A  foundation  being  primarily  of  use  in  sipl 

tecture,  hath  no  other  literal  notation  but  ^li 
belongs  to  it  in  relation  to  a  building,  Hamnrn 
Conscience,  according  to  the  very  notation  of  ^ 
W()rd,  imports  a  double  knowledge;  one  ofa'( 
vine  law,  and  the  other  of  a  man's  ov/n  actio 
and  so  is  the  application  of  a  general  law, 
particular  instance  of  practice.  fioui 

NOTCH,  n.  s.  [nocchia,  Ital.] 
L  A  nick;  a  hollow  cut  in  any  thing; 
nock. 

The  convex  work  is  composed  of  black 
citrin  pieces  in  the  margin,  of  a  pyramidal  fiei 
appositely  set,  and  witli  transverse  notches,  ^ 

From  his  rug  the  skcw'r  he  takes. 
And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes  : 
There  take  my  tally  of  ten  thousand  pound.  Siij 

2.  It  seems  to  be  erroneously  used  for  nii 
He  shew'd  a  comma  ne'er  could  claim 
A  place  in  any  British  name  ; 
Yet  making  here  a  perfect  botch. 
Thrusts  your  poor  vowel  from  his  notch.  Su 

To  Notch,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
cut  in  small  hollows. 

He  was  too  hard  for  him  directlj' ;  before  ( 
rioli,  he  scotcht  him  and  notcht  him  like  a  carl 
nado.  Shdli 

The  convex  work  is  composed  of  blact  ;^^ 
citrin  pieces,  cancellated  and  transversely  ni 

Crew's  Mvsttt 

From  him  whose  quills  stand  qnivcr'd  athis.i 
To  him  who  notches  sticks  at  VVestminsler.  Pi 

Notchwee'd.  n.  si   [?^o^c/^  and  tveei 
artiplex  olida.]  An  herb  called  oracli 

Note,  [for  ne  mote,]  May  not. 

Ne  let  him  then  admire. 
But  yield  his  sense  to  he  too  blunt  and  base. 
That  »!ofe  without  an  hound  fiiiK  footing  trace. 

Note.  n.  s.  [nota,  Lat.  7iotte,  Fr.]  ' 

1 .  Mark ;  token ;  as  Bellarmine's  nf 
of  the  church. 

Whosoever  appertain  to  the  visible  body  of 
church,  they  have  also  tlie  "otfs  of  external  p 
fession,  whereby  the  world  knoweth  what  t] 
are.  K 

2.  Notice;  heed.  ' 
Give  order  to  my  servants  that  they  take 

No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence.  S/iali« 

I  will  bestow  some  precepts  on  this  virgin; 
Worthy  the  note. 

3.  Reputation ;  consequence. 
Divers  men  of  note  have  been  brought  it 

England.  -  Ahl 

Andronicus  and  Junia  are  of  Jiote  among  IH 

apostles.  J^"""! 
As  for  metals,  authors  of  good  note  assure 

that  even  they  have  been  observed  to  grow.iJiH, 

4.  Reproach;  stigma. 

The  more  to  agaravate  the  note, 
With  a  foul  traytor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat. 
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ccount ;  infonuation  ;  intelligence ; 
ce.    Not  used. 

She  that  from  Naples 
have  no  note  ;  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
jian  i'  th'  moon's  too  slow.  Shaketp.  Tempest. 
suits  of  favour,  the  first  coming  ought  to 
little  place  ;  so  far  forth  consideration  may 
id  of  Ills  trust,  that  if  intelligence  of  the  niat- 
)uld  not  otherwise  have  been  had  hut  by  him, 
itage  be  not  taken  of  the  note,  but  the  party 
J  his  other  means,  and  in  some  sort  recom- 
■d  for  his  discovery.  Bacnri- 
te  of  being  observed, 
all  matters  come  with  great  commendation, 
ise  the3'  are  continually  in  use  and  in  note  : 
•as  the  occasion  of  any  great  virtue  Cometh 
n  festivals.  Bacon. 

le ;  voice ;  harmonick  or  melodious 
id. 

5se  are  the  notes  wherewith  are  drawn  from 
earts  of  the  multitude  so  many  sighs  ;  with 
tunes  their  minds  are  exasperated  against 
wful  guides  and  governors  of  their  souls. 

Hooker. 

;  wakeful  bird  tunes  her  nocturnal  note. 

Milton. 

)w  must  change  those  notes  to  tra^ick.  Milt. 
that  can  tune  your  sounding  strnig  so  well, 
ies  beauties  and  of  love  to  tell  ; 
hange  your  note,  and  let  your  lute  report 
jstest  grief  that  ever  touch'd  the  court. 
^  _  Waller. 

common  note  on  either  lyre  did  strike, 
naves  and  fools  we  both  abhorr'd  aiike.Dr^d. 
le  sound  in  musick. 
m  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony  ! 
niiversal  frame  began : 
harmony  tc.  harmony, 
all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
apason  closing  full  in  man.  Dryden. 
t  hint ;  small  paper  ;  memorial  re- 
He  wili'd  me 
dfull'st  reservation  to  bestow  them, 
les  whose  faculties  inclusive  were, 
than  they  were  in  note.  Shakesp. 
he  b'idv's  prison  so  she  lies, 

iigh  tile  body's  windows  she  must  look, 
divers  powers  of  sense  to  exercise, 
th'ring  jiotes  out  of  the  world's  great  b  iok. 

Dalies. 

breviation  ;  symbol ;  musical  cha- 
r. 

tract  it  into  a  narrow  compass  by  short  iioJes 
breviutions.  Baker  ou  Learning. 

small  letter. 

jollow  cane  within  her  liand  she  brought, 
H  the  concave  had  inclosed  a  noie.  Dryden. 
written  paper. 

nnot  get  over  the  prejudice  of  taking  s-ome 
ffence  at  the  clergy,  for  perpetually  reading 
iermons  ;  perhaps  my  frequent  hearing  of 
lers,  who  never  make  use  of  notes,  may  have 

to  my  disgust.  Swift. 
paper  given  in  confession  of  a  debt. 
note  will  go  farther  than  my  bond.  Arbuth. 
pianatory  annotation. 

best  writers  have  been  perplexed  with  Kotes, 
jscurod  with  illustrations. Feifon  on  the  Classics 
s  put  him  upon  a  close  application  to  his 
s.  He  ke|)t  much  at  home,  and  writ  nofes 
Homer  and  Plautus.  Law. 

)TE.  V.  a.  [noto,  Lat.  noter,  Fr.] 
observe  ;  to  remark  ;  to  heed ;  to  at- 

;  to  take  notice  of. 

fool  hatli  much  pined  away. 

more  of  that,  I  liave  noted  it  well.  Shakesp. 
nuch  you  note  him, 

hail  offend  him.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Qe  things  may  in  passing  be  fitly  noted. Ham 

1  hcL'HU  to  note 
tormv  Hypilcs,  the  rainy  goat.  Addiso>i's  Ov. 
ind'n',!.;  'from  clime   to    clime,  observant 
s!rny'(!, 

nuuiiki  s  '.-.ntcd,  and  their  states  survey'd.Pope. 
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2.  To  deliver  ;  to  set  down. 

Saint  Augustin  speaking  of  devout  men,  noteth 
how  they  daily  frequented  the  church,  how  atten- 
tive ear  they  gave  unto  the  lessons  and  chapters 
read.  Hooker. 

Note  it  in  a  book,  that  it  may  be  for  ever  and 
ever.  Isaiah,  xxx.  8 

3.  To  charge  with  a  crime :  with  of  or 
for- 

Sine  veste  Dianam,  agrees  better  with  Livia,  who 
had  the  fame  of  chastity,  than  with  either  of  tlie 
Julia's,  who  were  bothTioted  o/ incontinency.Uryd. 

4.  [In  musick.]  To  set  down  the  notes  of 

a  tune. 

No'tebook.  n.  s.  [note  ?ind  book.]  A 
book  in  which  notes  and  memorandums 
are  set  down. 

Cassius  all  his  faults  observ'd  ; 
Set  in  a  notebook,  learn'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote, 
'I'o  cast  into  my  teeth.  Shakesp.  Julius  Cesar, 

No'ted.  part.  adj.  [from  note.']  Remark- 
able ;  eminent ;  celebrated. 

A  noted  chymist  procured  a  privilege,  that  none 
but  he  should  vend  a  spirit.  Boyle. 

Justinian's  laws,  if  we  may  believe  a  noted  au- 
thor, have  not  the  force  of  laws  in  France  or  Hol- 
land. Baker, 

No'ter.  n.  s.  [from  note.]  He  who  takes 
notice. 

No'thing.  n.  s.  [no  and  thing;  nathing, 
Scott.] 

1.  Negation  of  being ;  nonentity ;  univer- 
sal negation :  opposed  to  something. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  tliere  never  could  be  no- 
thing. For  if  there  could  have  been  an  instant, 
wherein  there  was  nothing,  tlien  either  nothing 
made  something,  or  something  made  itself ;  and  so 
was,  and  acted,  before  it  was.  But  if  there  never 
could  be  nothing ;  then  there  is,  and  was,  a  being 
of  necessity,  without  any  beginning.  Grew. 

We  do  not  create  the  world  from  nothing  and 
by  nothing  ;  we  assert  an  eternal  God  to  have 
been  the  efficient  cause  of  it.  Bentley. 

This  nothing  is  taken  either  in  a  vulgar  or  phi- 
losophical sense  ;  so  we  say  there  is  nothiyig  in  the 
cup  in  a  vulgar  sense,  when  we  mean  there  is  no 
liquor  in  it  ;  but  we  cannot  say  there  is  nothing  in 
the  cup,  in  a  strict  philosophical  sense,  while  there 
is  air  in  it.  Watts. 

2.  Nonexistence. 

Mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing.       Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

3.  Not  any  thing  ;  no  particular  thing. 

There  shall  nothing  die.  Exodus  ix.  4. 

Yet  had  his  asjiect  nothing  of  severe. 
But  such  a  face  as  promis'd  him  sincere.  Dryden. 

Pliilosopliy  wholly  speculative  is  barren,  and 
produces  nothing  but  vain  ideas. 

Drydcn's  Don  Sebastian. 

Nothing  at  all  was  done,  while  any  thing  re- 
mained undone.  Addison  on  the  War. 

4.  No  other  thing. 

Nothinghut  a  steady  resolution  brought  to  prac- 
tice ;  God's  grace  used,  hiscoairaar.dmeiilsobeyed, 
and  his  pardon  begged  ;  nothing  but  this  will  intitle 
you  to  God's  acceptance.  Wake's  Prep,  for  Death. 

Words  are  made  to  declare  something  ;  where 
they  are,  by  those  who  pretend  to  instruct,  other- 
wise used,  they  conceal  indeed  something  ;  but 
that  which  they  conceal,  is  nothing  but  the  igno- 
rance, error,  or  sophistry  of  the  talker,  for  there 
is,  in  truth,  nothing  else  under  them.  Locke. 

5.  No  quantity  or  degree. 

The  report  which  the  troops  of  horse  make, 
would  add  nothing  of  courage  to  their  fellows. 

Clarendon. 

G.  No  importance  ;  no  use  ;  no  value. 

The  outward  shew  of  churches,  draws  the  rude 
people  to  the  reverencing  and  frequenting  thereof, 
whatever  some  of  our  late  too  nice  fools  say,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  seemly  form  of  the  church. 

Spenser's  Ireland. 
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Behold,  ye  are  of  nothing,  and  your  work  of 
naught.  ^  Isaiah. 

7.  No  possession  of  fortune, 

A  most  homely  shepherd  ;  a  man  that  from  very 
nothing  is  grown''into  an  unspeakable  estate. 

Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale, 

8.  No  difficulty ;  no  trouble. 

We  are  industrious  to  preserve  our  bodies  from 
slavery,  but  we  make  nothing  of  sulFering  our 
souls  to  be  slaves  to  our  lusts.  Ray. 

9.  A  thing  of  no  proportion. 

The  charge  of  making  the  ground,  and  other- 
wise, is  great,  but  nothing  to  the  profit.  Bacon. 

1 0.  Trifle  ;  something  of  no  consideration 
or  importance. 

I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i'  th'sun. 
When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  m^'  nothings  monster'd.  Shakesp. 

IMy  dear  nothings,  take  your  leave. 
No  longer  must  you  me  deceive.  Crashaw. 

'Tis  nothing,  says  the  fool ;  but  says  the  friend. 
This  nothingt  sir,  will  bring  you  to  your  end. 
Do  I  not  see  your  dropsy  belly  swell  ?  Dryden. 

That  period  includes  more  than  a  hundred  sen- 
tences that  might  be  writ  to  express  multiplication 
of  nothings,  and  all  tlie  fatiguing  perpetual  busi- 
ness of  having  no  business  to  do.     Pope's  Letters. 

Narcissus  is  the  glory  of  his  rate  ; 
For  who  does  nothing  with  a  better  grace  ?  Yo%mg. 

1 1 .  Nothing  has  a  kind  of  adverbial  signi- 
fication.   In  no  degree  ;  not  at  all. 

Who  will  make  me  a  liar,  and  make  my  speech 
nothing  worth  Job  .\xiv.  25. 

Auria,  nothing  disrnayed  with  the  greatness  of 
the  Turk's  fleet,  still  liept  on  his  course.  Knolles. 

But  Adam  with  such  counsel  nothing  sway'd. 

Milton. 

No'thingness.  n.s.  [from  nothing.] 

1.  Nihility  ;  nonexistence. 

His  art  did  express 
A  quintessence  even  from  nothingness, 
From  dull  privations,  and  lean  eniptiness. Donne. 

2.  Nothing  ;  thing  of  no  value. 

I  a  nothingness  in  deed  and  name, 
Did  scorn  to  hurt  his  forfeit  carcase.  Hudibras. 

No'tice.  n.s.  [notice,  Fr.  notitia,  Lat.] 

1.  Remark  ;  heed  ;  observation  ;  regard. 

The  thinsi  to  be  regarded  in  taking  notice  of  a 
child's  miscarriage  is,  what  root  it  springs  from. 

Locke. 

This  is  dune  with  litlle  notice:  very  quick  the 
actions  of  the  mind  are  performed.  _  Locke. 

How  ready  is  envy  to  mingle  with  the  notices 
which  we  take  of  other  persons  I  Watts, 

2.  Information  ;  intelligence  given  or  re- 
ceived. 

I  have  given  him  notice,  that  the  duke  of  Corn- 
wall and  his  ducliess  will  be  here.  Shakesp.  K.  Lear. 
Notifica'tion.  n.  s.  [notijication,  Fr. 
from  notlf  i/']    Act  of  making  known  ; 
representation  by  marks  or  symbols. 

Four  or  five  torches  elevated  or  depressed  out  of 
their  order,  either  in  breadth  or  longways,  may, 
by  agreement,  give  great  variety  of  notifications. 

■ —  Holder  on  Speech, 

To  Notify,  v.  a.  [notijler,  Fi\  notijico, 
Lat.]  To  declare  ;  to  make  known  ;  to 
publish. 

There  are  other  kind  of  laws,  which  riotify  the 
will  of  God.  Hooker. 

Good  and  evil  operate  upon  the  mind  of  man, 
by  those  respective  appellations  by  which  they 
are  notified  and  conveyed  to  the  mind.  South. 

This' solar  month  is"by  civil  sanction  notified  in 
authentic  calendars  the  chief  measure  of  the  year: 
a  kind  of  standard  by  which  we  measure  time. 

^  Holder. 

NOTION,  n.  s.  [notion,  Fr.  iiotio,  Lat.] 
1 .  Thought ;  representation  of  any  thing 
formed  by  the  mind ;  idea;  image  ;  con- 
ception. 
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BSeing  we  are  at  this  time  to  speali  of  the  pro- 
per notion  of  the  church,  therefore  1  shall  not  look 
I! 0011  it  as  comprehending  any  more  than  the  sons 
of  men.  Pearson. 

Tlie  fiction  of  some  beings  wliich  are  not  in  na- 
ture, second  notions,  as  the  logicians  call  tliem, 
has  been  founded  on  the  conjunction  of  two  na- 
tures, which  have  a  real  separate  being.  Dryiien. 

Many  actions  are  punished  by  law,  that  are  acts 
of  ingratitude  ;  but  this  is  merely  accidental  to 
tbeai,  as  ihey  are  such  acts  ;  for  if  they  were  pu- 
nished pnjpt- rly  under  that  notion,  and  upoyi  that 
account,  the  punishment  would  equally  reacli  all 
actions  of  the  same  kind.  South. 

What  hath  been  generally  agreed  on,  I  content 
myself  to  assume  under  the  notion  of  principles,  in 
order  to  what  I  have  farther  to  write.        JVeu  ton. 

There  is  nothing  made  a  more  common  subject 
of  discourse  than  nature  and  its  laws  ;  and  yet 
few  agree  in  their  notions  about  these  words. 

Cheyne's  Philosophical  Principles. 

That  notion  of  hunger,  cold,  sound,  colour, 
thought,  wish,  or  fear,  which  is  in  tlie  mind,  is 
called  the  idea  of  hunger,  cold,  sound,  wish,  &c. 

IVatts's  hogich. 

2.  Sentiment ;  opinion. 

God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares, 
And  no!  molest  us  ;  unless  we  ourselves 
Seek  them  with  wand'ring  thoughts  and  notions 
vain.  Mittmi. 

It  would  be  incredible  to  a  man  who  has  never 
been  in  France,  should  one  relate  the  extravagant 
notio7i  they  entertain  of  themselves,  and  the  mean 
opinion  ihey  have  of  their  neiglibours.  Addison. 

Seiisiinl  wits  they  were,  who,  it  is  probable, 
took  pleasure  in  ridiculing  the  notion  of  a  life  to 
come.  Atterhari). 

3.  Sense ;  understanding ;  intellectual 
power.  This  sense  is  frequent  in 
Shakespeare,  but  not  in  use. 

Uii  notion  weakens,  his  discernings 
Are  ietliargy'd.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

So  told,  as  earthly  notion  can  receive.  Milton. 
No'tional.  adj.  [from  notion.] 

1.  Imaginary;  ideal;  intellectual ;  subsist- 
ing only  in  idea ;  visionary  ;  fantastical. 

'I'he  general  and  indefinite  contemplations  and 
notions,  of  the  elements  and  their  conjugations, 
of  the  influences  of  heaven,  are  to  be  set  aside 
being  but  notional  and  ill-limited  ;  and  definite 
axioms  are  to  be  drawn  out  of  measured  instances 

Bacon 

Happiness,  object  of  that  waking  dream 
Which  we  call  life,  mistaking;  fugitive  theme 
Of  my  pursuing  verse,  ideal  shade, 
Notional  soud ,  by  fancy  only  made.  Prior. 

We  must  be  wary,  lest  we  ascribe  any  real  sub' 
sistence  or  persoiiatity  to  this  nature  or  chance  ;  for 
it  is  merely  a  notional  and  imaginary  thing  ;  an 
abstract  universal,  which  is  pro[)erly  nothing  ;  a 
conception  of  our  own  making,  occasioned  by  our 
reflecting  upon  the  settled  course  of  things  ;  de- 
noting only  thus  much,  that  all  those  bodies  move 
and  act  according  to  their  essential  properties, 
without  any  consciousness  or  intention  of  so 
doing.  Bentley. 

2.  Dealing  in  ideas,  not  realities. 

The  most  forward  notional  dictators  sit  down 
in  a  contented  ignorance.  Glanvitle's  Scepsis. 

Notiona'lity.    n.  s.    [from  notional.'] 

Empty,  ungrounded  opinion.    A  word 

not  in  use. 

I  aimed  at  the  advance  of  science,  by  disere- 
ditiiiH  empty  and  talkative  nationality.  GlanvUle 

No'tionally.  adv.  [from  notional.]  In 
idea ;  mentally ;  in  our  conception, 
though  not  in  reality. 

The  whole  rational  nature  of  man  consists  of 
two  faculties,  understanding  and  will,_  whether 
really  or  nationally  distinct,  I  shall  not  dispute. 

Korris's  Mis. 

Noto'riety.  n.  s.-[notoriett,  Fr,  from 
noforious.]  Publick  knowledge ;  pub- 
lick  exposure. 
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We  see  what  a  multitude  of  pagan  testimonies 
may  be  produced  for  all  those  remarkable  pas- 
sages ;  and  indeed  of  several,  that  more  than  an- 
swer your  expectation,  as  they  were  not  subjects 
in  their  own  nature  so  exposed  to  publick  7ioi')riefy. 

Addison. 

NOTO  RIOUS,  adj.  [notorious,  Lat.  no- 
toire,  Fr.]  Publickly  known  ;  evident 
to  the  world  ;  apparent ;  not  hidden.  It 
is  commonly  used  of  things  known  to 
their  disadvantage;  whence  by  those 
who  do  not  know  the  true  signification 
of  the  word,  an  atrocious  crime  is  called 
a  notorious  crime,  whether  publick  or 
secret. 

What  need  you  make  such  a  do  in  cloaking  a 
matter  too  notorious.  Whitgijie 

The  goodness  of  your  intercepted  packets 
You  writ  to  the  pope  against  the  king  ;  your  good- 
ness. 

Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious. 

Shakesp. 

I  shall  have  law  in  Kphesus, 
To  your  notorious  shame.  Sliakesp. 

In  the  time  of  king  Edward  111.  the  impedi- 
ments of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland  are  notorious. 

Duvies. 

This  prcsbyterian  man  of  war  congratulates  a 
certain  notorious  murther,  committed  by  a  zealot 
of  his  own  devotion.  \l  hite. 

We  tliink  not  fit  to  condemn  the  most  notorious 
malefactor  before  he  hath  bad  licence  to  propose 
his  plea.  Fell. 

What  noton'fliis  vice  is  there  that  doth  not  ble- 
mish a  man's  reputation?  TiUotson. 

The  inhabitants  of  Naples  have  been  always 
very  notorious  for  leading  a  life  of  laziness  and 
pleasure,  which  arises  partly  out  of  the  temper  of 
their  country,  and  partly  out  of  the  temper  of 
t^eir  climate.  Addison  on  Italy. 

The  bishops  have  procured  some  small  advance- 
ment of  rents  ;  although  it  be  notorious  that  they 
do  not  receive  the  third  penny  of  the  real  value. 

Swift's  Miscellanies. 
Noto'riously.  adv.    [from  notorious.] 
Publickly  ;  evidently  ;  openly. 

'i'he  exposhig  himself  notoriously,  did  sometimes 
change  the  furtune  of  the  day.  Clarendon. 

This  is  notiu-iously  discoverable  in  some  differ- 
ences of  brake  or  fern.  Brown's  Vulg  Err. 

Ovid  tells  us,  tliat  the  cause  was  notoriously 
known  at  Rome,  though  it  be  left  so  obscure  to 
after-ages.  Dryden. 

Should  the  genius  of  a  nation  be  more  fixed  in 
government,  than  in  morals,  learning,  and  com- 
plexion ;  which  do  all  notoriously  vary  in  ever^- 
age.   -  Swift 

Noto'riousness.  n.  s.  [from  notorious.] 

Publick  fame ;  notoriety. 
To  NoTT.  I',  a.  To  shear.  Ainsivorth. 
No'twheat.  n.  s.  [not  ani\  ivheat.] 

Of  wheat  there  are  two  sorts ;  French,  which  is 
bearded,  and  requiretU  ihe  best  soil,  and  volwhcat, 
so  termed  because  it  is  unbearded,  being  content- 
ed with  a  meaner  earth.  Carew. 

NoTWiTHsrA'NDiNG.  conj.  [This  word, 
though  in  conformity  to  other  writers 
called  here  a  conjunction,  is  properly  a 
participial  adjective,  as  it  is  compounded 
of  not  and  2i'ithsla?iding,  and  answers 
exactly  to  the  Latin  nan  obstante;  it  is 
most  properly  and  analogically  used  in 
the  ablative  case  absolute  with  a  noun  ; 
as,  he  is  rich  notwithstanding  his  loss ; 
it  is  not  so  proper  to  say,  he  is  rich  not- 
withstanding he  has  lost  much;  yet  this 
mode  of  writing  is  too  frequent.  Addi- 
son has  used  it :  but  when  a  sentence 
follows,  it  is  more  grammatical  to  insert 
that ;  as,  he  is  rich  notwithstanding  that 
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he  h/ii-  lost  muck.  When  notwithstand- 
ing is  used  absolutely,  the  expression  is 
elliptical,  this  or  that  being  understood 
as  ill  the  following  passages  of  Hooker. 

1.  Without  hindrance  or  obstruction  from 

Those  on  whom  Christ  bestowed  miraculou: 
cures,  were  so  transported,  that  their  gratitudi 
made  theui,  notwithstanding  his  iirohibition,  pro 
claim  the  wonders  he  had  done  for  them. 

Decay  afPi^iy 

2.  Although.    This  use  is  not  projier. 

A  person  languishing  under  an  ill  habit  of  bodj 
may  lose  several  ounces  of  blood,  notioithstandin 
it  will  weaken  him  for  a  time,  in  order  to  put 
new  ferment  into  the  remaining  mass,  ami  drai 
into  it  fresh  supplies.  Atldisa 
ii.  Nevertheless  ;  however. 

They  which  b.onour  the  law  as  sn  image  of  tl: 
^^isd(nn  of  God  himself,  are  notwithstanding  I 
know  tluit  the  same  had  an  end  in  Christ.  Rooh 

The  knowledge  is  small,  which  we  have 
earth  concerning  things  that  are  done  in  heaver 
not  withstanding  this  mucli  we  know  even  of  sain 
in  heaven,  that  they  pray.  Hooki 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  liand 
Open  as  day,  for  melting  charity  : 
Yet  notwithstanding,  being  incens'd,  he's  flinty 
As  humourous  as  winter.  Shakesp.  Hen.'.l 

NO  TUS.  n.  s.  [Lat.]    The  south-wind 

With  adverse  blast  upturns  them  from  the  sou^  Wj 
Notus  and  Afer  black,  with  thuiid'rous  clouds 
From  Sierra  Lioiia.  Milton's  Par,  La 
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Nova'tion.  U.S.  [novalio,  Lat.]  Theii 
troduction  of  something  new. 

NOFA'TOR.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  The  introduci 
of  something  new. 

NO'VEL.  adj.  [novellus,  Lat.  nouvell 
Fr.] 

1.  New  ;  not  ancient ;  not  used  of  old ;  iii 
usual. 

'J  he  Presbyterians  are  exacters  of  3ubmissi( 
to  their  novel  iiijuncticms,  before  they  arestampj 
with  the  authority  of  laws.  -f^ing  C/iar/j 

It  is  no  novel  usurpation,  but,  though  void 
other  title,  has  the  prescription  of  niaii^'  ages. 

Decay  of  Piel 

Such  is  the  coHstant  strain  of  this  blessed  sair 
who  every  where  brands  the  Arian  doctrine,  asti 
new,  novel,  u])start  heresy,  folly  and  madness. 

Waterlan 

2.  [In  the  civil  law  ]  Appendant  to  tl 
code,  and  of  later  enaction. 

By  the  novel  constitutions,  burial  may  not  1 
denied  to  any  one.  Ayliffe's  Parergct, 

No'vEL.  n.  s.  [nouvelle,  Fr.] 
I .  A  small  tale,  generally  of  love. 

Nothing  of  a  foreign  nature  ;  like  the  triBil 
noue/s  which  Ariosto  inserted  in  his  poems. Drjie 

Her  mangl'd  fame  in  barh'rous  pastime  lost. 
The  coxcomb's  novel,  and  the  drunkard's  toast. 


2.  A  law  annexed  to  the  code. 

By  the  civil  law  no  one  was  to  be  ordainedj 
presbyter  till  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  agt 
though  by  a  later  novel  it  was  sufficient,  if  he  vv 
above  thirty.  Aylij 

No'vELiST.  71.  s.  [from  novel.] 

1,  Innovator  ;  assertor  of  novelty. 

Telesius,  who  hath  renewed  the  philosophy 
Parmenides,  is  the  best  of  novelisls.  Saco 

The  fathers  of  this  s^'nod  were  not  schismatic! 
or  novelists  in  the  matter  of  the  sabbath,  Whil 

Aristotle  rose. 
Who  nature's  secrets  to  the  world  did  teach, 
Yet  that  great  soul  our  novelists  impeach.  Denhai' 

The  fooleries  of  some  affected  novelist  have  rii 
credited  new  discoveries.  Glanville'sScepS' 

1  he  abettors  and  favourers  of  them  he  raul; 
with  the  Aboiiites,  Argciuonites,  and  Saraosate 
rians,  condemn'd  hereticks,  brands  them  as  imwi 
lists  of  late  appearing.  Waterlam 

2.  A  writer  of  novels. 
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VELTY.  n.  s.  [noieveaute,  Fr.] 
Vewness  ;  state  of  being  unknown  to 
rnjer  times. 

They  which  do  that  which  men  of  account  did 
fore  them,  are,  altliough  they  do  amiss,  yet  the 
s  faulty,  because  they  are  not  the  authors  of 
rm :  and  doing  well,  their  actions  are  freed 
im  prejudice  or  novelty.  Hooker. 
-"reshness  ;  recentness  ;  newness  with 
spect  to  a  particular  person. 
Novelty  is  only  in  request ;  and  it  is  dangerous 
be  aged  in  any  kind  uf  course.  Shakesp. 
As  religion  entertains  our  sjieculations  witli 
;at  objects,  so  it  entertains  them  with  new ; 
i  novelty  is  the  great  parent  of  pleasure  ;  upon 
lich  account  it  is  that  men  are  so  much  pleased 
th  variety.  South. 

VE'MBER.n.  s.  [Lat.]  The  eleventh 
onth  of  the  year,  or  the  ninth  reckon- 
l  from  March,  which  was,  when  the 
omans  named  the  months,  accounted 
e  first. 

November  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  changeable 
;eu,  and  blaCk  upon  his  head.  Peacham. 

VENARY.  n.  s.  \n0vena7ius,  Lat.] 
umber  of  nine  ;  nine  collectively. 

Ptolemy  by  parts  and  numbers  implieth  climac- 
ical  years  ;  that  is,  septenaries  and  novenaries. 

Brown, 

Looking  upon  tliem  as  in  their  original  diifer- 
;es  and  combinations,  and  as  selected  out  of  a 
;ural  stock  of  nine  quaternions,  or  four  novena- 
;,  their  nature  and  differences  lie  most  obvious 
|be  understood.  Holder. 
ERCAL.  adj.  [novercalis,  from  no- 
•ca,  Lat.]  Having  the  manner  of  a 
jpmother ;  beseeming  a  stepmother. 
Vhen  the  whole  tribe  of  birds  by  incubation, 
duce  their  young,  it  is  a  wonderful  deviation, 
some  few  families  should  do  it  in  a  more  no- 
'ay.  Verhani. 

FGHT.  n.  s.  [ne  auht  not  any  thing, 

X.  as  therefore  we  write  might  not 

^ht  for  any  thing,  v/e  should,  accord- 
to  analogy,  write  naught  not  nought 
nothing ;  but  a  custom  has  irrever- 

ly  prevailed  of  using  naught  for  bad, 

d  nought  for  nofhing.l 

lot  any  thing ;  nothing. 

Vho  cannot  see  this  paljiable  device 
who  so  bold,  but  says  he  sees  it  not? 
is  the  world,  and  it  will  come  to  nought, 

en  such  ill  dealings  must  be  seen  in  thought. 

Shakesp. 

uch  smiling  rogues  as  these  sooth  ev'ry  passion ; 
lege,  afiirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
th  ev'ry  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters, 
movtms.  nonglit,  like  dogs,  but  following.  Sliak. 
e  are  of  nothing,  and  your  work  of  nought. 

Isaiah,  xli.  24. 
e  frustrate  all  ye  stratagems  of  hell, 
1  devilish  machinations  come  to  nought.  Milton. 

1  no  degree.    A  kind  of  adverbial  sig- 
ication,  which  nothinghas  sometimes, 
n  young  Rinaldo  fierce  desires  he  spy'd, 
1  noble  heart,  of  rest  impatient, 
wealth  or  sovereign  power  he  nought  apply'd. 

Fairfax. 

'0  set  at  nought.  Not  to  value ;  to 
^ht ;  to  scorn  ;  to  disregard. 

e  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  would 
e  of  ray  reproof.  Prov.  i.  2.5. 

ICE.  n.  s.  [novice,  Fr.  noviiius,  Lat.] 
ne  not  acquainted  with  any  thing ;  a 
sh  man  ;  one  in  the  rudiments  of  any 
owledge. 

Triple-twin'd  whore  !  'tis  thou 
t  sold  me  to  this  novice.  Shakesp. 
■nng  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella, 
oDice  of  this  place,  Shakesp.  Measure  for  Meas. 
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You  are  novices ;  'tis  a  world  to  see 
How  tame  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  cursest  shrew. 

Shakesp. 

We  have  novices  and  apprentices,  that  the  suc- 
cession of  the  former  employed  men  do  not  fail. 

Bacon. 

If  any  unexperienced  young  novice  happens  into 
the  fatal  neighbourhood  of  such  pests,  presently 
they  are  plying  his  full  purse  and  his  empty  pate. 

South. 

I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade, 
The  focj'l  of  love,  unpractis'd  to  persuade  ; 
And  want  the  soothing  arts  that  catch  the  fair, 
But  caught  myself  lie  struggling  in  the  snare. 
And  she  I  love,  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain. 
Or  knows  her  worth  too  well,  anil  pays  me  with 
disdain.  Dryden. 

In  these  experiments  I  have  set  down  such  cir- 
cumstances, by  which  either  the  phenomenon 
might  be  rendered  more  conspicuous,  or  a  novice 
might  more  easily  try  them,  or  by  which  I  did 
try  them  only.  Newton's  Opticks. 

2.  One  who  has  entered  a  religious  house, 
but  not  yet  taken  the  vow ;  a  proba- 
tioner. 

Novi'tiate.  n.  s.  [noviciat,  Fr.] 

1 .  The  state  of  a  novice ;  the  time  in 
which  the  rudiments  are  learned. 

This  is  so  great  a  masterpiece  in  sin,  that  he 
must  have  passed  his  tyrocinium  or  novitiate  in 
sinning,  before  he  come  to  this,  be  he  never  so 
quick  a  proficient.  South. 

2.  The  time  spent  in  a  religious  house,  by 
way  of  trial,  before  the  vow  is  taken. 

No'viTY.  n.  s.  [novitas,  Lat.]  Newness  ; 
novelty. 

Some  conceive  she  might  not  yet  be  certain, 
that  only  man  was  privileged  with  speech,  and 
being  in  the  novity  of  the  creation  and  unexperi- 
ence  of  all  things,  might  not  be  affrighted  to 
hear  a  serpent  speak.  Brown. 
NouT,.  The  crown  of  the  head.  See 
Noll.  Spenser. 
NouLD.    Ne  would  ;  would  not. 

Spenser. 

Noun.  n.  s.  [noun,  old  Fr.  nomen,  Lat.] 
The  name  of  any  thing  in  grammar. 

A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  wheLlitr  sub- 
stance, mode  or  relation,  which  in  speech  is  used 
to  sig)iify  the  same  when  there  is  occasion  to 
affirm  or  deny  any"  thing  about  it,  or  to  express 
any  relation  it  has  to  any  other  thing.  Clarke. 

Thou  hast  men  about  thee,  that  usually  talk  of 
a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable  words  as 
no  ciiristian  ear  can  endure  to  hear.  Shakesp. 

'I'he  boy,  who  scarce  has  paid  his  entrance  down. 
To  this  proud  pedant,  or  declin'd  a  noun.  Dryden. 
To  NOU'RISH.  V.  a.  [noui-rir,  Fr.  nutrio, 
Lat.] 

1 .  To  encrease  or  support  by  food,  or  ali- 
ment of  any  kind. 

He  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it. 

Isaiah,  xliv.  14. 

Thro'  her  nourish'd  powers  enlarged  by  thee. 
She  springs  aloft.  Thomson's  Summer. 

You  are  to  Ixmour,  improve,  and  perfect  the 
spirit  that  is  within  you :  you  are  to  prepare  it 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  nourish  it  with  the 
love  of  God  and  of  virtue,  to  adorn  it  with  good 
works,  and  to  make  it  as  holy  and  heavenly  as 
you  can.  Law. 

2.  To  support ;  to  maintain. 

Whilst  I  ill  Ireland  iiourisli  a  mighty  band, 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm.  57iu/ccs/). 

Him  will  I  follow,  and  this  house  forgo 
That  nourisht  me  a  maid.  Chapman. 

Pharaoh's  daughter  took  him  up,  and  nourished 
him  for  her  own  son.  Acts,  vii.  21. 

3.  To  encourage;  to  foment.    Out  of  use. 

What  niadness  was  it  with  such  proofs  to  nourish 
their  contentions,  when  there  were  such  efi't  ctual 
means  t  i  ^  ikI  all  controversy  ?  Hooker, 
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In  soothing  them,  we  7iou-iisli  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion.  Shakesp. 

Yet  to  nourish  and  advance  the  early  virtue  of 
young  persons  was  his  more  chosen  desire.  Fell. 

Gorgias  hired  soldiers,  and  nowrished  war  con- 
tinually with  the  Jews.  U  Mac.  x.  14. 

4.  To  train,  or  educate. 

Thou  shalt  be  a  good  Uiinister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
nourished  up  in  the  \«ords  of  faith.      1  Tim.  iv.  6. 

I  travel  not,  neither  do  I  nourish  up  young  men, 
nor  bring  up  virgins.  Isaiah,  xxiii.  4. 

5.  To  promote  growth  or  strength,  as 
food. 

In  vegetables  there  is  one  part  more  nourishing 
than  another  ;  as  grains  and  roots  nourish  more 
tlian  their  leaves.  Bacm, 

To  Nou  rish,  v.  n.  To  gain  nourish- 
ment. Unusual. 

Fruit  trees  grow  full  of  moss,  which  is  caused 
partly  by  the  coldness  of  the  ground,  whereby  the 
parts  nourish  less.  Paeon. 

Nou'rishable.  adj.  [from  nourish.] 
Susceptive  of  nourishment. 

The  chyle  is  mixed  herewith,  partly  for  its 
better  conversion  into  blood,  and  partly  for  its 
more  ready  adhesion  to  all  the  nourishable  parts. 

Grew. 

Nou'risher.  n.  s.  [from  nourish.]  The 
person  or  thing  that  nourishes. 

Sleep,  chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast.  Shakesp. 

A  restorer  of  thy  life,  and  a  nourisher  of  thijie 
old  age.  Ruth. 

Milk  warm  from  the  cow  is  a  great  nourisher, 
and  a  good  remedy  in  consumptions.  Bacon. 

Bran  and  swine's  dung  laid  up  together  to  rut, 
is  a  very  great  nourisher  and  comforter  to  a  fiuit 
tree.      '  Bacon. 

Please  to  taste 
These  bounties,  which  our  n<iurisher  hath  caus'd 
'1  he  earth  to  yield.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Nou'rishment.  n.  s.  [nourisstment,  Fr  ] 

1.  That  which  is  given  or  received,  in  order 
to  the  support  or  encrease  of  growth  or 
strength  ;  food ;  sustenance;  nutriment. 

\\  htn  the  nourishment  grows  unfit  to  be  assimi- 
lated, or  the  central  heat  grows  too  feeble  to  assi- 
milate it,  the  motion  ends  in  confusion,  putrefac- 
tion, and  death.  Kewton's  Opticks. 

2.  Nutrition ;  support  of  strength. 

By  temperance  taught. 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st;  seeking  from 
thence 

Due  nourishment,  no  gluttonous  delight.  Milton. 

I'lie  limbs  are  exhausted  by  what  is  called  an 
atrophy,  and  grow  lean  and  thin  by  a  defect  of 
nourishment,  occasioned  by  an  inordinate  scorbu- 
tick  or  erratick  heat.  Blachnore. 

3.  Sustentation ;  supply  of  things  needful. 
He  instrucleth  them,  that  as  in  the  one  place 

they  use  to  refresh  their  bodies,  so  they  may  in 
the  other  learn  to  seek  the  nourishmeiit  of  their 
souls.  Hooker. 

Nou'rsling.  n.s.    The  creature  nursed  ; 

nursling.  Spenser. 
Nou'riture.  n.  s.  [nourriture,  Fr.  this 

was  afterwar'ls  contracted  to  nurture.] 

Education  ;  institution. 
'I'hither  the  great  magician  Merlin  came. 

As  was  his  use,  oftimes  to  visit  me  ; 

For  he  had  charge  my  discipline  to  frame, 

And  tutors  nouriture  to  oversee.  Spenser. 
To  NO'USEL.  V.  a.   [The  same,  I  believe, 

with  nuzzel,  and  both  in  tlieir  original 

import   corrupted  from  nnrsle.]  To 

nurse  up. 

Bald  friars  and  knavish  shavelings  sought  to 
nousel  the  conmion  people  in  ignorance,  lest  being 
once  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  things,  they 
would  in  time  smell  out  the  untruth  (.f  their 
packed  pelf  and  masspenny  religion.  ,  Spenser. 
To  Nou'sel.  v.  a.  [nuzzle,  noozle,  lOose, 
pr  nosel ;  from  nose.]    To  entrap;  to 
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ensnare ;  as  in  a  noose  or  trap.  They 
nuzzle  hogs  to  prevent  their  digging, 
tliat  is,  put  a  ring  in  their  noses, 
NOW.  adv.  [nu,  Sax,  nun,  Germ.] 

1.  At  this  time  ;  at  the  time  present. 
Tliy  servniits  trade  hath  been  about  cattle,  from 

onr  youth  even  until  now.  Gen.  xlvi.  34. 

Refer  all  tlie  actions  of  this  short  and  dying 
life  to  that  stale  which  will  shortly  begin,  but 
never  have  an  end  ;  and  this  will  approve  itself  to 
be  wisdom  at  last,  whatever  the  world  judge  of  it 
nmc.  '  2  illotson. 

Now  that  languages  abound  with  words  stand- 
ing for  such  combinations,  an  usual  way  of  get- 
ting these  complex  ideas,  is  by  the  explication  of 
thtise  terms  that  stand  for  them.  Locke. 

A  p.itient  of  mine  is  now  living,  in  an  advanced 
age,  that  thirty  years  ago  did,  at  several  times, 
Cast  up  from  the  lungs  a  large  quantity  of  blood. 

Blackinore 

2.  A  little  while  ago  ;  almost  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Now  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  inen 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled. 

Shahcsj). 

How  frail  our  passions  ! 
'iliey  that  but  now  for  honour  and  for  plate, 
Made  the  sea  blush,  with  blood  resign  their  hate, 

Waltei: 

3.  At  one  time;  at  another  time. 

Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  jjnuj  miss. 

Pope. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  a  particle  of  connection, 
like  the  French  or,  and  Latin  autem:  as, 
if  this  be  true,  he  is  guilty ;  noiv  this  is 
true,  therefore  lie  is  guilty. 

Now  whatsoever  he  ,did  or  suffered,  the  end 
thereof  was  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  our  iniquities  had  shut  up.  Hooker. 

He  seeks  their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than 
they  can  render  it  him.  Now  to  afFect  the  malice 
of  the  people,  is  as  bad  as  that  which  he  dislikes, 
to  flatter  them.  Shahesp. 

Then  cried  they  all  again,  saying.  Not  this  man 
hut  Barahbas  ;  now  Barabbas  was  a  robber. 

St.  John. 

Natural  reason  persuades  man  to  love  his 
neighbour,  because  of  similitude  of  kind  :  be- 
cause mutual  love  is  necessary  for  man's  welfare 
and  preservation,  and  every  one  desires  another 
should  love  him.  Now  it  is  a  maxim  of  Nature, 
that  one  do  to  others,  according  as  he  would  him- 
self be  done  to.  Wliite. 

Pheasants  which  are  granivorous  birds,  the 
young  live  mostly  upon  ants  eggs.  Now  birds, 
being  of  a  hot  nature,  are  very  voracious,  there- 
fore there  had  nt  ed  be  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
sects produced  for  their  sustenance.  Rai/. 

The  other  great  and  undouig  mischief,  which 
befalls  men,  is  by  their  being  misre|ircsented. 
Now  by  calling  evil  good,  a  man  is  misrepresent- 
ed to  others  in  the  way  of  slander  and  detraction. 

Houth. 

Helim  bethought  himself,  that  the  first  day  of 
the  full  moon  of  the  month  Tizpa,  was  near  at 
hand.  Nojv  it  is  a  received  tradition  among  the 
Persians,  that  the  souls  of  the  royal  family,  who 
are  in  a  state  of  bliss,  do,  on  the  first  full  moon 
after  their  decease,  pass  through  the  eastern  pate 
of  the  black  palace.  Addison's  Guardian. 

The  praise  of  doing  well 
Is  to  the  ear,  as  ointment  to  the  smell. 
AW  if  some  flies,  perchance,  however  small. 
Into  the  alabaster  uni  should  fall. 
The  odours  die.  Prior. 

The  only  motives  that  can  be  imagined  of  obe- 
dience to  laws,  are  either  the  value  and  certainty 
of  rewards,  or  an  apprehension  of  justice  and  se- 
verity. Now  neither  of  these,  exclusive  of  the 
other,  is  the  true  principle  of  our  obedience  to 
God.  _     _  Rogers. 

A  human  body  a  forming  in  such  a  fluid  in  any 
imaginable  posture,  will  never  be  reconcilable  to 
this  hvdrostatical  law.  There  will  be  always 
something  lighter  beneath,  and  something  heavier 
above.  Now  what  can  make  the  heavier  particles 
nf  bone  ascend  above  the  lighter  ones  of  flesh,  or 
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depress  these  below  tliose,  against  the  tendency 
of  nature.  L' Estrange. 

5.  After  tjiis ;  since  things  are  so,  in  ia- 
miliar  speech.  * 

How  shall  any  man  distinguish  now  betwixt  a 
parasite  and  a  man  of  honour,  where  hypocrisy 
and  interest  look  so  like  duty  and  affection? 

h'Estrange. 

6.  Now  and  then ;  at  one  time  and  another 
uncertainly.  This  word  means,  with 
regai'd  to  time,  what  is  meant  by  here 
and  there,  with  respect  to  place. 

Now  and  then  they  ground  themselves  on  hu- 
man authority,  even  when  they  most  pretend  di- 
vine. Hooker. 

Now  and  then  something  of  extraordinary,  that 
is  any  thing  of  your  production,  is  requisite  to 
refresh  your  character.  Dryien. 

A  most  effectual  argument  against  spontaneous 
generation  is,  that  there  is  no  new  species  pro- 
duced, which  would  new  and  then  happen,  were 
there  any  such  thing.  Bay. 

He  who  resolves  to  walk  by  the  gospel  rule  of 
forbearing  all  revenge,  will  have  opportunities 
every  now  and  then  to  exercise  his  forgiving  tem 
per.  Atterhurp. 

They  now  and  then  appear  in  the  offices  of  reli- 
gion, and  avoid  some  scandalous  enormities. 

Bogei's 

7.  Noio  and  then  are  applied  to  places 
considered  as  they  rise  to  notice  in  sue 
cession. 

A  mead  here,  there  a  heath,  and  twioand  then  a 
wood.  Drayton. 

Now.  n.  s.  Present  moment.  A  poeti- 
cal use. 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past. 
But  an  eternal  now  does  ever  last.  Cowki). 

She  vanisli'd,  we  can  scarcely  say  she  dy'd. 
For  but  a  now  did  heav'u  and  earth  divide  ; 
This  moment  perfect  health,  the  next  was  death. 

Dryden. 

Not  less  ev'n  in  this  despicable  now, 
Than  when  my  name  nll'd  Africk  with  affrights. 

(  Dryden. 
No'WADAYS.  adv.    [This  word,  though 
common  and  used  by  the  best  writers,  is 
perhaps  barbarous.]    In  the  present  age. 

Not  so  great  as  it  was  wont  of  yore. 
It's  nowadays,  ne  half  so  strait  and  sore.  Spenser. 

Reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together 
nou'adays.  SJiakesp. 

It  was  a  vestal  and  a  virgin  fire,  and  diff"ered 
as  much  from  that  which  passes  by  this  name 
nowadays,  as  the  vital  heat  from  the  burning  of  a 
fever.  South. 

Such  are  those  principles,  which  by  reason  of 
the  hold  cavils  of  perverse  .lud  unreasonable  men, 
we  are  nowadays  put  to  defend.  Tillotson. 

What  iiien  of  spirit  nowadays, 
Come  to  give  sober  judgment  of  new  plaj's. 

Garrick. 

No'wED.  adj.  [none,  Fr.]  Knotted;  in- 
wreathed. 

Reuben  is  conceived  to  bear  three  barres  waved, 
Judah  a  lion  rampant,  Dan  a  serpent  nowed. 

Brovm. 

NowES.  n.  s.  [from  nou,  old  Fr.]  The 
marriage  knot.    Out  of  use. 

Thou  shall  look  round  about  and  see 
Thousands  of  crown'd  souls  throng  to  be 
Themselves  thy  crown,  sons  of  thy  nowes  ; 
The  virgin  births  with  which  they  spouse 
Made  fruitful  thy  fair  soul.  Crashaw. 

No'wHERE.  adv.  [no  and  where.]  Not  in 
any  place. 

Some  men,  of  whom  we  think  very  reverently, 
have  in  their  books  and  writings  nowhere  men- 
tioned or  taught  that  such  things  should  be  in  the 
church.  Hooker. 

True  pleasure  and  perfect  freedom  are  nowhere 
to  be  found  but  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  Tillotson. 
No'wiSE.  adj.  \no  and.  wise :  this  is  com- 
monly spoken  and  written  by  ignorant 
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barbarians,  Jioways.]  Not  in  any  man- 
ner or  degree. 

A  power  and  natural  gravitation,  without  con- 
tact or  impulse,  can  in  nowise  be  attributed  to 
mere  matter.  Beatky. 

NO'XIOUS.  adj.  [noxius,  Lat.] 
1.  Hurtful;  harmful;  baneful;  mischie- 
vous ;    destructive  ;   pernicious  ;  un- 
wliolesome. 

Preparation  and  correction,  is  not  only  by  ad- 
dition of  other  bodies,  but  separation  of  noxious 
parts  from  their  own.  Brown, 

Kill  noiious  creatures,  where  'tis  sin  to  save, 
This  only  just  prerogative  we  have.  Dryi 

See  pale  Orian  sheds  unwholesome  dews. 
Arise,  the  pines  a  noxious  shade  diffuse  ; 
Sharp  Boreas  blows,  and  nature  feels  decay, 
Time  conquers  all,  and  we  must  time  obey.  Poi 

Noxious  seeds  of  the  disease  are  contained 
smaller  quantity  in  the  blood.  Black 
'2.  Guilty;  criminal. 

Those  who  are  noiious  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
justly  punished  by  them  to  whom  the  executii 
of  the  law  is  committed.  Bramhall  against  Hobbi 
3.  Unfavourable;  unkindly 

Too  frequent  an  appearance  in  places  of  mm 
resort,  is  noxious  to  sjjiritual  promotions.  iS'; 

Noxiousness.  ?«.  s.  [from  noxio, 
Hurtfulness  ;  insalubrity. 

'i'he  writers  of  politicks  have  warned  us  of  tli 
noxiousness  of  this  doctrine  to  all  civil  gover^l 
ments,  which  the  christian  religion  is  very  ii 
from  disturbing.  Hammo' 

No  xiously,  adv.  [from  noxious.].  Hui 

fully;  perniciously, 
No'zLE.  71.  s.  [from  nose.]    The  nose;  tj 

snout;  the  end 
It  is  nothing  but  a  paultry  old  sconce,  with  ti 

nozle  broke  off.    Arbuthnol  and  Pope's  Mart.  Sen 
To  Nu'bble.  v.  a.  [properly  to  knubhle^ 

knobble,  from  knob,  for  a  clenched  first] 

To  bruise  with  handy  cuffs.  Ainsi^ 
N'Jbi'ferous.  adj.  [nubifer,  Lat.]  Brin, 

ing  clouds.  Di 
To  Nu'bilate.  v.  a.  [nubilo,  Lat.] 

cloud.  Die\ 
Nu'bile.  adj.  [?mbile,  Fr.  nuhilis,  La] 

Marriageable  ;  fit  for  marriage. 
Tlie  cowslip  smiles,  in  brighter  yellow  drest,' 

Than  that  which  veils  thtnnbile  virgin's  breast.J 

Nuci'ferous.  adj.  [nwces  and fero,  Lai 
Nutbearing.  Dl 

NU'CLEUS.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A  kernel ;  ai 
thing  about  which  matter  is  gatheri 
or  conglobated. 

The  crusts  are  each  in  all  parts  nearly  of 
same  thickness,  their  figure  suited  to  the  nuclei 
and  the  outer  surface  of  the  stone  exactly  of  tj 
same  form  with  that  of  the  nilckus.  Woodwai\ 

Nuda'tion.  n.  s.  [nudaiion,  Fr 
Lat.]  The  act  of  making  bare  or  nafc 

Nu'dity.  n.  s.  [nudite,  Fr.  nudus,  Laf 
Naked  parts. 

There  are  no  such  licences  permitted  in  poet] 
any  more  than  in  painting,  to  design  and  colC 
obscene  nudities.  ifrjil 

Nu'el.    See  Newkl. 
Nuga'city.  n.  s.  [nugax,  Lat.]  Futiiit] 

trifling  talk  or  behaviour. 
Nuga'tion.  n.  s.  [nvgor,  Lat.]  Ti 

act  or  practice  of  trifling. 
The  opinion,  that  putrefaction  is  caused  eitl 

by  cold,  or  peregrine  and  ])reternatural  hsat 

but  nifn-ation.  Bac 

Nugatory,    adj.    [nugatorius,  La 


Trifling;  futile;  insignificant. 
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Some  great  men  of  tlie  last  age,  before  tlie 
lechanical  philosophy  was  revived,  were  too 
luch  addicted  to  ttiis  nugatory  art,  when  occult 
aality,  and  sympathy  and  antipathy  were  ad- 
itted  for  satisfactory  explications  of  things. 

Bentley. 

I'sANCE.  n.  s.  \nuisance,  Fr.] 
Something  noxious  or  offensive. 
This  is  the  liar's  lot,  he  is  accounted  a  pest  and 
nuisance ;  a  person  marked  out  for  infamy  and 
i.rn.  South. 
A  wise  man  who  does  not  assist  with  his  coim- 
Is,  a  rich  man  with  his  charity,  and  a  poor  man 
th  his  labour,  are  perfect  nuisances  in  a  com- 
jnwealth.  Swift's  Miscellanies. 

In  law.]  Something  that  incommodes 
le  neighbourhood. 
Nuisances,  as  necessary  to  be  swept  away,  as 
■t  out  of  the  streets.  Kettleicell. 

SuLL.  V.  a.  [nullus,  Lat.]  To  annul ; 
1  annihilate  ;  to  deprive  of  efficacy  or 
:istence. 

riiy  fair  enchanted  cup,  and  warbling  charms, 
)  more  on  me  have  power,  their  force  is  null'd. 

Milton. 

Reason  hath  the  power  of  nulling  or  governing 
other  operations  of  bodies.         Crew's  Cosmol. 

.L.  adj.  {nullus,  Lat.]  Void;  of  no 
rce ;  ineffectual. 

rVith  what  impatience  must  the  muse  behold 
e  wife,  by  her  procuring  husband  sold  ? 
r  tho'  tlie  law  makes  null  th'  adult'rous  deed 
lands  to  her,  the  cuckold  may  succeed. 

Dryden. 

!'heir  orders  are  accounted  to  be  null  and  in- 
id  my  many.  Lesley. 
'he  pope's  confirmation  of  the  church  laiids  to 
se  who  hold  them  by  king  Henry's  donation, 
null  and  fraudulent.      "  Swift. 
L.  H.  s.    Something  of  no  power  or 
meaning.  Marks  in  ciphered  writing 
lich  stand  for  nothing,  and  are  insert- 
only  to  puzzle,  are  called  nulls, 
part  of  the  people  be  somewhat  in  the  elec- 
,  you  cannot  make  them  nulls  or  ciphers  in 
privation  or  translation.  Bacon. 
libi'ety.  n.  s.  [from  nullibi,  Lat.] 
e  state  of  being  nowhere. 
^u'llify.  v.  a.  [from  nullus,  Lat.] 
annul ;  to  make  void. 
LITY.  n.  s.  [nullite,  Fr.] 
ant  of  force  or  efficacy. 

can  be  no  part  of  my  business  to  overthrow 
distinction,  and  to  shew  the  nullity  of  it ; 
sh  has  been  solidly  done  by  most  of  our  pole- 
t  writers.  South. 
fie  jurisdiction  is  opened  by  the  party,  in  de- 
'.  ot  justice  from  the  ordinary,  as  by  appeals 
•duties.  Ayliffe. 
ant  of  existence. 

hard  body  struck  against  another  hard  body, 
yield  an  exteriour  sound,  in  so  much  as  if 
percussion  be  over  soft,  it  may  induce  anuUity 
und;  but  never  an  interiour  sound.  Bacoii. 

lB.  a^j.  [benumen,  benumeb,  Sax.] 

M'pid;  deprived  in  a  great  measure 

;he  power  of  motion  and  sensation  ; 

11;  motionless. 

ke  a  stony  statue,  cold  and  numb.  ShaUesp. 
,aning  long  upon  any  part  maketli  it  numb 
asleep;  for  that  the  compression  of  the  part 
reth  not  the  spirits  to  have  free  access  ;  and 
fore  when  we  come  out  of  it,  we  feel  a  stinsr- 
T  pricking,  wliich  is  the  re-entrance  of  the 
ts.  Bacon. 
•oducing  chillness ;  benumbing 

When  we  both  lay  in  the  field, 
en  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 
I  in  his  garments,  and  did  give  himself 
.bin  and  naked  to  the  numb  cold  night. 

Shakesn, 
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To  Numb.  v.  a.  To  make  torpid ;  to 
make  dull  of  motion  or  sensation ;  to 
deaden ;  to  stupify. 

Bedlam  beggars,  with  roaring  voices 
Strike  in  their  mimb'd  and  mortify 'd  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary  : 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms, 
Inforce  their  charity.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

She  can  unlock 
The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  spell. 

Milton 

Plough  naked,  swain,  and  naked  sow  the  land. 
For  lazy  winter  numbs  the  lab'ring  hand.  Dryden. 

Nought  shall  avail 
The  pleasing  song,  or  well  repeated  tale, 
W  hen  the  quick  spirits  their  warm  march  forbear, 
And  numbins  coldness  has  embrac'd  the  ear. 

Vri 

Nu'mbedness.  n.  s.  [from  numbed.'] 
Torpor ;  interruption  of  sensation. 

If  the  nerve  be  quite  divided,  the  pain  is  little, 
only  a  kind  of  stupor  or  numbedness.  Wiseman's  Surg. 

To  NU'MBER.  v.  a.  Inombrer,  Fr.  nu- 
mero,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  count ;  to  tell ;  to  reckon  how 
many. 

If  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then 
shall  thy  seed  also  be  numbered.         Genesis,  xiii. 

1  will  number  you  to  the  sword.  Isaiah,  Ixv.  12. 

The  gold,  the  vest,  the  tripods  number  d  o'er. 
All  these  he  found.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

2.  To  reckon  as  one  of  the  same  kind. 

He  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors,  and 
bare  the  sin  of  many.  Isaiah,  liii.  12. 

Nu  mber,  n.  s.  [nombre,  Fr.  numerus, 
Lat.] 

1.  The  species  of  quantity  by  which  it  is 
computed  how  many. 

H^  e  thee  from  this  slaughter-liouse. 
Lest  thou  increase  the  number  Oi  the  dead.  Shakesp. 

The  silver,  the  gold,  and  the  vessels,  were  weigh- 
ed by  number  and  by  weight.  Ezra,  viii.  3J-. 

There  is  but  one  gate  for  strangers  to  enter  at, 
that  it  may  be  known  what  numbers  of  tliem  are  in 
the  town.  Addison. 

2.  Any  particular  aggregate  of  units,  as 
even  or  odd. 

This  is  the  third  time  ;  I  hope  good  luck  lies  in 
odd  numbers ;  they  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd 
numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death. 

Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

3.  Many;  more  than  one. 

Much  of  that  we  are  to  speak  may  seem  to  a 
number  perhaps  tedious,  perhaps  obscure,  dark, 
and  intricate.  Hooker. 

Water  lilly  hath  a  root  in  the  ground  ;  and  so 
liave  a  number  of  other  herbs  that  grow  in  ponds. 

Bacon. 

Ladies  are  always  of  great  use  to  the  party  they 
espouse,  and  never  fail  to  win  over  numbers. 

Addison. 

4.  Midtitude  that  may  be  counted. 

Of  him  came  nations  and  tribes  out  of  number. 

2  Esd.  iii.  7. 

Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number.  Milton. 

5.  Comparative  multitude. 

Number  itself  importeth  not  much  in  armies, 
where  the  people  are  of  weak  courage  :  for,  as 
Virgil  says,  it  never  troubles  a  wolf  how  many 
the  sheep  be.  Bacon. 

6.  Aggregated  multitude. 

If  you  will,  some  few  of  you  shall  see  the  place; 
and  then  you  may  send  for  your  sick,  and  the  rest 
of  your  number,  which  ye  will  bring  on  land. 

Bacon  s  New  Atlantis. 

Sir  George  Summers,  sent  thither  with  nine 
ships  and  five  hundred  men,  lost  a  great  part  of 
their  numbers  in  the  isle  of  Bermudaz.  Heylyn. 

7.  Harmony  ;  proportions  calculated  hy 
number. 

They,  as  they  move 
Their  starry-dance  in  numbers  that  compute 
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Days,  months,  and  years,  tow'rds  his  all-chearing 
lamp. 

Turn  swift.  Milton. 

8.  Verses ;  poetry. 

Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move. 
Harmonious  numbers,  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling.  Milton. 

Yet  should  the  muses  bid  my  numbers  roll 
Strong  as  their  charms,  and  gentle  as  their  soul, 

F.yie. 

9.  [In  grammar.] 

In  the  noun  is  the  variation  or  change  of  ter- 
mination to  signify  a  number  more  than  one. 
When  men  first  invented  names,  their  application 
was  to  single  things ;  but  soon  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  several  things  of  the  same  kind 
together,  they  found  it  likewise  necessary  to  vary 
or  alter  the  noun.  Clarke's  Latin  Grammar. 

How  many  numbers  is  in  nouns  ? 
— Two.  Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Nu!*iBERER.  n.  s.  [from  number.]  He 
who  numbers. 

Nu  mberless,  adj.  [from  number.]  In- 
numerable; more  than  can  be  reckoned. 

I  forgive  all  ; 
There  cannot  be  those  numberless  olFences 
'Gainst  me.        _  Shakesp. 

About  his  chariot  numberless  were  pour'd 
Cherub  and  seraph.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Deserts  so  great. 
Though  numberless,  I  never  shall  forget.  Venhatn. 

The  soul  converses  with  numberless  beings  of 
her  own  creation.  Addison's  Spectator. 

Travels  he  then  a  hundred  leagues. 
And  suffers  numberless  fatigues. 

Swift's  Miscellanies. 
Nu'mbles.  n.  s.  [nombles,  Fr.]    The  en- 
trails of  a  deer.  Baihy. 

Nu'mbness.  n.  s.  [from  numb.]  Torpor ; 
interruption  of  action  or  sensation  ; 
deadness;  stupefaction. 

Stir,  nay,  come  away  ; 
Bequeath  to  death  ycmr  numbness  ;  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you.       Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

'Till  length  of  years, 
And  sedentary  numbness,  craze  my  limbs 
To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure.  Milton. 

Cold  numbness  strait  bereaves 
Her  corps  of  sense,  and  th'  air  her  soul  receives. 

Denkam. 

Silence  is  worse  than  the  fiercest  and  loudest  ac- 
cusations ;  since  it  may  proceed  from  a  kind  of 
numbnesso\  stupidity  of  conscience, and  an  absolute 
dominion  obtained  "by  sin  over  the  soul,  so  that  it 
shall  not  so  much  as  dare  to  complain,  or  make  a 
stir.  South. 

Nu'merable.  adj.  [numerabilis,  Lat.] 
Capable  to  be  numbered. 

Nu'meral.  adj.  [numeral,  Fr.  from  nu- 
merus, Lat.]  Relating  to  number ; 
consisting  of  number. 

Some  who  cannot  retain  the  several  combina- 
tions of  numbers  in  their  distinct  orders,  and  the 
dependance  of  so  long  a  train  of  numeral  progres- 
sions, are  not  able  all  their  lifetime  regularly  to  go 
over  any  "moderate  series  of  numbers.  Locke. 

Nu'merally.  adv.  [from  numeral.]  Ac- 
cording to  number. 

The  blasts  and  undulary  breaths  thereof,  mahi- 
tain  no  certainty  in  their  course  ;  nor  are  they  nu- 
merally  fear'd  by  navigators.  Brawn. 

Nu'merary.  adj.  [numerus,  Lat.]  Any 
thing  belonging  to  a  certain  number. 

A  supernumerary  canon,  when  he  obtains  a  pre- 
bend, becomes  a  numerary  canon. 

Ayliffe' s  Parergan. 

Numera'tion.  n.  s.  [numeration,  Fr. 

numeratio,  Lat.] 
1.  The  art  of  numbering. 
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Numeration  is  but  still  the  adding  of  one  unite 
more,  and  giving  to  the  wljule  anew  name  or  sign 
whereby  to  know  it  from  those  before  and  after. 

Locke, 

2.  Number  contained. 

Ill  the  legs  or  organs  of  progression  in  animals^ 
we  may  observe  au  equality  of  length,  and  parity 
of  numeration.  Browyi. 

3.  The  rule  of  arithmetick  which  teaches 
the  notation  of  numbers,  and  method  of 
reading-  numbers  regularly  noted. 

J^UMERATOR.  n.  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  He  that  numbers. 

2.  [Numeraftur,  Fr.]  That  number  which 
serves  as  the  common  measure  to  others. 

Nume'rical.  adj.  [from  numerus,  Lat.] 

1.  Numeral;  denoting  number;  pertain- 
ing to  numbers. 

The  numerical  characters  are  helps  to  the  nie- 
raorv,  to  record  and  retain  the  several  ideas  about 
which  tlie  demonstration  is  made.  Locke. 

2.  The  same  not  only  in  kind  or  species, 
but  number. 

Contemplate  upon  his  astonishing  works,  par- 
ticularly in  the  resurrection  and  reparation  of  the 
same  numerical  body,  by  a  re-union  of  all  the 
scattered  parts.  South. 

NuM E'RiCALtY.  udv.  [from  numerical.] 
Witli  respect  to  sameness  in  nunnber. 

1  must  think  it  improbable,  that  tlic  sulphur  of 
antimony  would  be  but  numerically  diH'erent  from 
the  distilled  butter  or  oil  of  roses.  Boyle. 

Nu'meri.st.  ?i.  s.  [from  numerus,  Lat.] 

One  that  deals  in  numbers. 

We  cannot  assign  a  respective  fatality  unto  each 
which  is  C  incordant  jmto  the  doctrine  of  the  nu- 
mcrisls.  Brown 

NuMERo'siTY.  71.  s.  [from  numerosus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Number  ;  the  state  of  being  numerous. 

Of  assertion  if  numerosity  of  assertors  were  a 
sufficient  demonstiation,  we  might  sit  down  here- 
in as  an  unquestionable  truth.  Brown. 

2.  Harmony  ;  numerous  flow. 
Nu'merous.  adj.  [numerostis,  Lat.] 

1.  Containing  many  ;  consisting  of  many ; 
not  few ;  many. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  so  much  observed  for 
having  a  numerous,  as  a  wise  council.  Bacon. 

We  reach  our  foes. 
Who  now  appear  so  numerous  and  bold.  Waller. 

Many  of  our  schisms  in  the  West  were  never 
heard  of  by  the  numerous  Christian  churches  in  the 
east  of  Asia.  Lesley. 

2.  Harmonious;  consisting  of  p.irts  rightly 
numbered ;  melodious  ;  musical. 

Thy  heart,  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  stone, 
1  might,  like  Orpheus,  with  my  num'rous  moan 
Melt  to  compassion.  Waller. 

His  verses  are  so  numerous,  so  various,  and  so 
harmonious,  that  only  Virgil,  whom  he  professedly 
imitated,  has  surpassed  him.  Dryden. 

Nu'merousness.  n.  s.  [from  numerous.] 

1 .  The  quality  of  being  numerous. 

2.  Harmony;  musicalness. 

That  which  will  distinguish  his  style  is,  the 
numerousness  of  his  verse.  There  is  nothing  so  de- 
licately turned  in  all  the  Roman  language. 

Dryden. 

Nu'mmary.  adj.  [from  nummus,  Lat.] 
Relating  to  money. 

Tile  money  drachma  in  process  of  time  decreas- 
ed ;  but  all  the  while  the  ponderal  drachma  conti- 
nued the  same,  just  as  our  ponderal  libra  remains 
as  it  was,  though  the  nummary  haih  much  de- 
creased. Arbutlmot  on  Coins. 

tSu'MMULAR.  adj.  [nummularius,  Lat.] 
Relating  to  money.  Diet 
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Nu'mskull.  n.  s.    [Probably  from  numb, 
dull,  torpid,  insensible,  and  skull.] 

1.  A  dullard;  a  dunce;  a  dolt;  a  block- 
head. 

They  have  talked  like  numskulls.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  head.    In  burlesque. 
Or  toes  and  fingers,  in  this  case. 

Of  Numskulls  selfshould  take  the  place.  Prior. 
Nu'm  SKULLED,   adj.    [from  numskull.] 
Dull ;  stupid  ;  doltish. 

Hocus  has  saved  that  clod-pated,  numskulled, 
ninnyhammer  of  yours  from  ruin,  and  all  his  fa- 
mily. Arbuthnot. 
Nun.  n.  s.  A  woman  dedicated  to  the 
severer  duties  of  religion,  secluded  in  a 
cloister  from  the  world,  and  debarred  by 
a  vow  from  the  converse  of  men. 

My  daughters 
Shall  all  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  queens. 

Shakesp. 

A  devout  nun  had  vowed  to  take  some  young 
child,  and  bestow  her  whole  life,  and  utmost  in- 
dustry, to  bring  it  up  in  strict  piety.  Hammond. 

The  most  blooming  toast  in  the  island  might 
have  been  a  n7in.  Addison. 

Ev'ry  shepherd  was  undone. 
To  see  her  cloister'd  like  a  nun.      Swijt's  Miscell. 
Nun.  n.  s.  [parus  minor.]    A  kind  of 
bird.  yiinsir. 
Nu'nciature.  n.  s.  [from  nuncio,  Lat.] 

The  office  of  a  nuncio. 
NU  NCIO,  n.  s.  [Italian ;  from  nuncio, 
Lat.] 

1 .  A  messenger ;  one  that  brings  tidings. 

She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth. 
Than  in  a  niinciiiof  more  grave  aspect.  Shakesp. 

Tlii'v  liiJiioiucd  \\\e  nuncios  of  the  spring;  and 
the  Rill  lii.iiis  hud  a  solemn  song  to  welcome  in  the 
swall  :>w.  Brown. 

2.  A  kind  of  spiritual  envoy  from  the  pope. 

This  man  was  honoured  with  tlie  character  of 
nuncio  to  the  Venetians.  Atterhury. 
Nu'nchion.  n.  s.    A  piece  of  victuals 
eaten  between  meals. 

LayinL'  by  their  swords  and  trnnchions, 
They  took  their  breakfasts  or  ihe'u  nunshions. 

Hudihras. 

Nuncupa'tive.  \  adj.  [nuncupatus, 
Nuncupa'tory.  J     Lat.  nuiicuputif,¥r.] 

1.  Publickiy  or  solemnly  declaratory. 

2.  Verbally  pronounced,  not  written. 
Nu'ndinal.    )^  adj.  [nundinal,  Fr.  from 
Nu'ndinary.  /     nundince,  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  fairs.  Diet. 

Nu'nnery.  n.  s.  [from  nun.]  A  house 
of  nuns ;  of  women  under  a  vow  of 
chastity,  dedicated  to  the  severer  duties 
of  religion. 

I  put  your  sister  into  a  nunnery,  with  a  strict 
commanrl  not  to  see  you,  for  fear  j'ou  should  have 
wrought  upon  her  to  have  taken  the  habit.  Dryd. 

NU  PTIAL,  adj.  [nuptial,  Fr.  nuptialis, 
Lat.]  Pertaining  to  marriage ;  constitut- 
ing marriage  ;  used  or  done  in  marriage. 

Confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
Bona  to  England's  king.  Shakesp. 

Because  pro[)agation  of  families  proceedetli  from 
the  nuptial  copulation,  I  desired  to  know  of  him 
what  laws  and  customs  they  had  concerning  mar- 
riage. Bacon 

Then  all  in  heat 
Thev  light  the  nuptial  torch.     Milton's  Par.  Lout. 

Whoever  will  partake  of  God's  secrets,  must 
pare  otF  wliatsoever  is  amiss,  nut  eat  of  Ovs  sacri- 
fice with  a  deliled  head,  nor  come  to  this  feast 
without  a  nuptial  garment.  _  _  Taylor. 

Fir'd  with  her  love,  and  with  ambition  led, 
The  neighb'ring  princes  court  her  nuptial  bed.  Dry. 
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Let  our  eternal  peace  be  seal'd  by  this. 
With  the  first  ardour  of  a  nuptial  kiss.  Drydeiti 

Nu'ptials.  n.  s.    Like  the  Latin  without 
singular,  [nuptire,  Lat.] 

1.  Marriage. 

This  is  the  triumph  of  the  nuptial  day. 
My  better  nuptials,  which  in  spite  of  fate, 
For  ever  join  me  to  my  dear  Moral.  Dryden, 

2.  It  is  in  Shakespeare  singular,  but  con- 
trarily  to  use. 

Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  'twere  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial,  which 
We  two  have  sworn  shall  come. 
NURSE,  n.  s.  \nourrice,  Fr.] 

1.  A  woman  that  has  the  care  of  another's 
child. 

Unnatural  curiosity  has  taught  all  women,  but 
the  beggar,  to  find  out  nurses,  which  necessitj'  only 
ought  to  commend.  Raleigh. 

2.  A  woman  that  has  care  of  a  sick  person. 

Never  master  had, 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 
So  feat,  so  nurse-like.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

One  Mrs.  Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of 
his  nurse,  or  his  dry  7iurse,  or  his  cook.  Shakesp. 

3.  One  who  breeds,  educates,  or  protects. 
Rome,  the  nurse  of  judgment. 

Invited  by  y<mr  noble  serf,-liath  sent 

One  general  tongue  unto  us.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

We  must  lose 
The  country,  our  dear  nurse,  or  else  thj'  person, 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.    Shakesp.  Cmiolanus. 

4.  An  old  woman  in  contempt. 

Can  tales  more  senseless,  ludicrous,  and  vain. 
By  winter-fires  old  nurses  entertain  ?  Blackmore. 
r>.  The  state  of  being  nursed. 
Can  wedlock  know  so  great  a  curse. 
As  putting  husbands  out  to  nurse?  Cleaveland. 
().  In  composition,  any  thing  that  supplies 
food. 

Put  into  your  breeding  pond  three  melters  for 
one  spawiier ;  hut  if  into  a  nurse  pond  or  feeding 
pond,  then  no  care  is  to  be  taken.  Walton. 

To  Nurse,  v.  a  [from  the  noun,  or  by 
contraction  from  nourish;  w owrrir,  Fr.] 

1.  To  bring  up  a  child  or  any  thing  young. 

I  was  nursed  in  swaddling  cloaths  with  cares. 

Wisdom,  vii.  7. 
Him  ill  Egerian  groves  Aricia  bore, 
And  nurs'd  his  youth  along  the  marshy  shore, 

Dryden. 

2.  To  bring  up  a  c'lild  not  one's  own. 
Sliall  I  call  a  nurse  of  the  Hebrew  women,  that 

she  may  nurse  the  child  ?  Exodus,  ii.  7. 

3.  To  feed  ;  to  keep ;  to  maintain. 

Thy  daughters  shall  be  nursed  at  thy  side. 

Isaiah,  Ix.  4. 
Our  raonarchs  were  acknowledged  here, 
That  they  their  churches  nursing  fathers  Were. 

Denham, 

The  Niscans  in  their  dn  k  abode, 
Nurs'd  secretly  with  milk  the  thriving  God.  Addts-. 

4.  To  tend  the  sick. 

5.  To  pamper ;  to  foment ;  to  encourage ; 
to  soften  ;  to  cherish. 

And  what  is  strength,  but  an  effect  of  youth, 
which  if  time  nurse,  how  can  it  ever  cease Davies. 

By  what  fate  has  vice  so  thriven  amongst  U8, 
and  by  what  hands  been  nurs'd  up  into  so  uncon-- 
troul'd  a  dominion  ?  Locke. 
Nu'rser.  n.  s.  [from  ma'se,] 

1.  One  that  nurses.    Not  used. 
See  where  he  lies,  inhcrsed  in  the  arms 

Of  the  most  bloody  mirser  of  his  harms.  Shaheip.. 

2.  A  promoter ;  a  fomenter. 
Nu'rsery.  71.  s.  [from  nurse.] 

1 .  The  act  or  office  of  imrsing. 

I  lov'dher  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 
On  her  kind  nursery.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

2.  That  which  is  the  object  of  a  nurse's 
care. 

2ia 
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Slie  went  f>:rtli  among  her  fruits  and  flow'rs, 
o  visit  how  tliey  prosper'd,  bud  and  bloom 
leinursei-y:  tliey  at  her  coming  sprung, 
nd  touchM  bv  her  fair  tendance  glacilier  grew. 

Milton. 

A  plantation  of  3'oung  trees  to  be  trans- 
lanted  to  other  ground. 
Your  nurserii  of  stoclts  ought  to  be  in  a  more 
irren  ground"  than  the  ground  is  whereurito  you 
move  them.  Bacon. 
My  paper  is  a  kind  of  nurserij  for  authors  ;  and 
rue  who  have  made  a  good  figure  here,  will  here- 
ter  flourish  under  their  own  names.  Addison. 
Place  where  young  childi'en  are  nursed 
nd  brought  up. 

th'  swathing  cloaths,  the  other  from  their 
nursery 

ere  stol'n.  Shakesp.  Cymbetine. 

You  see  before  you  the  spectacle  of  a  Plantage- 
t,  who  hath  been  carried  from  the  nursery  to  the 
nctuary,  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  direful  pribon, 
JFD  the  prison  to  the  liand  of  tlie  cruel  tormentor, 
id  from  that  hand  to  the  wide  wilderness;  for  so 
e  world  hath  been  to  me.  Bacon. 
Forthwith  the  devil  did  appear, 
ot  in  the  shape  in  which  be  plies 
miss's  elbow  when  she  lies  ; 
stands  before  the  nurs'ry  doors^ 
take  the  nauility  boy  tliat  roars.  Pwr. 
riiey  have  publick  nurseries,  where  all  parei;ts 
e  obliged  to  send  their  infants  to  be  educated. 

Swift. 

he  place  or  state  where  any  thing  is  fos- 
red  or  brought  up,  from  a  nursery  of 
lildren  ;  or  whence  any  thing  is  to  be 
moved,  from  a  nursery  of  trees. 
This  keeping  of  cows  is  of  itself  a  very  idle  life, 
:d  a  fit  nurserij  for  a  thief.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts, 
im  arriv'd  from  fruitful  Lombardy.  Shakesp. 
A  lu.xurious  court  is  the  nursery  of  diseases  ;  it 
eeds  them,  it  encourages,  nourishes,  and  enter- 
ins  tliem.  _  L'Estrange. 

A  nursery  erects  its  head, 
here  queens  are  form'd  and  future  heroes  bred; 
here  unfledg'd  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry. 

Dryden. 

RSLING.  n.  s.  [from  nurse.'\  One 
ursed  up  ;  a  fondling. 

Then  was  she  held  in  sovereign  dignity, 
nd  made  the  nursling  of  nobihty.  Spenser. 
I  was  his  niLrsling  once,  and  choice  delight, 
is  destin'd  froui  the  womb.     Milton's  Agonistes. 
In  their  tender  nonage,  while  they  spread 
leir  springing  leaves  and  lift  their  infant  head, 
dulge  their  childliood,  and  the  nursling  spare. 

Drydsn. 

RTURE.  n.  s.  [contracted  from  nour- 
ilure,  Fr.] 
i'"ood ;  diet. 

For  this  did  th'  angel  twice  descend  ? 
rdain'd  thy  nurture  holy,  as  of  a  plant 
lect  and  sacred.  Milton's  Agonistes. 

Education  ;  institution.    Little  used. 
She  should  take  order  for  bringing  up  of  wards 
good  nurture,  not  suffer  them  to  come  into  bad 
iiids.  Sijenser. 

The  thorny  point 
f  bare  distress,  iiath  ta'en  from  me  the  shew 
r  smooth  civility  ;  yet  am  I  inland  bred, 
nd  know  some  nurture.     Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

Nu'rture.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  educate ;  to  train  ;  to  bring  up. 
Thou  broughtest  it  up  with  thy  righteousness, 
id  nurturedst  it  in  thy  law,  and  reforiiiedst  it  with 
y  judgment.  2  Esdr.  viii,  12. 

He  was  nurtured  where  he  liad  been  born  iii  liis 
.st  rudiments,  till  the  years  of  ten.  Wotton. 
When  an  insolent  despiser  of  discipline,  nurtur- 
l  into  impudence,  shall  appear  before  a  church 
uvernour,  severity  and  resolution  are  that  gover- 
mi's  virtues.  South. 
To  nurture  up ;  to  bring  by  care  and 
iood  to  maturity. 
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They  suppose  mother  earth  to  be  a  great  animal 
and  to  have  nxLrtured  up  her  young  ott'spring  with 
a  conscious  tenderness.  Bentley. 
T«  Nu'sTLE.  J',  a.    To  fondle;  to  cherish. 
Corrupted  from  nursle.    See  Nuzzle. 

Ainsworth 

NUT.  71.  s.  [hnur,  Sax.  noot,  Dut.  noix, 

The  fruit  of  certain  trees ;  it  consists  of 
a  kernel  covered  by  a  hard  shell.  If  the 
shell  and  kernel  are  in  the  centre  of  a 
pulpy  fruit,  they  then  make  not  a  nut 
but  a  stone. 

One  chanc'd  to  find  a  nut 
In  the  end  of  which  a  hole  was  cut. 
Which  lay  upon  a  hazel  root. 

There  scatter'd  by  a  squirrel; 
Wliicli  out  the  kernel  gotten  had  ; 
When  quoth  this  Fay,  dear  queen  be  glad, 
Let  Oberon  be  ne'er  so  mad, 

I'll  set  you  safe  from  peril.    Drayton's  Nymphid. 
Nuts  are  hard  of  digestion,  yet  possess  some 
good  medicinal  qualities.      Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  A  small  body  with  teeth,  which  corres- 
pond with  the  teeth  of  wheels. 

This  faculty  may  be  more  conveniently  used 
by  the  multiplication  of  several  wheels,  together 
w'ith  nuts  belonging  unto  each,  that  are  used  for 
the  roasting  of  meat.  Wilkins. 

Clucks  and  jacks,  though  the  screws  and  teeth 
of  the  wheels  and  ni(ts  be  never  so  smooth,  yet  if 
they  be  not  oiled,  will  hardly  move.  Ray. 
Nu'tbrown.    adj.    [nut   and  brown.] 
Brown  like  a  nut  kept  long. 

Young  and  old  come  fortli  to  play, 
'Till  the  live-long  day  light  fail, 
'Then  to  the  spicy  nutbrown  ale.      Milton's  Poems. 

When  ihis  nutbrown  sword  was  out. 
With  stomach  Imge  he  laid  about.  Hudibras. 

Two  milk-white  kids  run  frisking  by  her  side. 
For  which  the  nuibrmon  lass,  Erithacis, 
Full  often  olFer'd  many  a  savoury  kiss.  Dryden. 
King  Hardicnute,  'inidstDanes  and  Saxonsstout, 
Carous'd  in  nutbrown  ale,  and  din'd  on  grout. 

King. 

Nu'tcrackers.  n.  s.  [nut  and  crack.] 
An  instrument  used  to  enclose  nuts  and 
break  them  by  pressure. 

He  cast  every  human  feature  out  of  bis  counte- 
nance, and  became  a  pair  of  nutcrackers, 

Addison's  Spectator. 
Nu'tgall.  n.  s.  [nut  and  gall.]  Hard 
excrescence  of  an  oak. 

In  vegetable  excretions,  maggots  terminate  in 
flies  of  constant  shapes,  as  in  the  mUgalls  of  the 
outlandish  oak.  Brown. 

-  T  ,  \  n.  s.  \  Ulcus  marttus.  A 

NUTJOBBER.  >      i-j  A- 

.  S     bn-d.  Ainsworth. 

NUTPECKKR,  j 

Nu'thook.  n.  s.  [nut  and  hook.] 

1.  A  stick  with  a  hook  at  the  end  to  pull 
down  boughs  that  the  nuts  may  be  ga- 
thered. 

2.  It  was  anciently,  I  know  not  v/hy,  a 
name  of  contempt. 

Nuthook,  nuthook,  you  lie.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 
Nu'tmeg.  n.  s.  [nut  and  muguet,  Fr.] 

The  nutnu:^  is  a  kernel  of  a  large  fruit  not  un- 
like the  peach,  and  .separated  from  that  and  from 
its  investient  coat,  the  mace,  before  it  is  sent  over 
to  us  ;  except  that  the  whole  fruit  is  sometimes 
sent  over  in  preserve,  by  way  of  sweet-meat,  or 
as  a  curiosity.  Tliere  are  two  kinds  of  nutmeg  ; 
the  male,  which  is  long  and  cylindrical,  but  it  has 
less  of  the  fine  aromatick  flavimr  than  the  female, 
which  is  of  the  shape  of  an  olive.  Hill. 

The  second  integument,  a  dry  and  flosculons 
coat,  commonly  called  mace;  the  fourth,  a  kernel 
included  in  the  shell,  which  lieth  under  the  mace, 
is  the  same  we  call  nutmeg.  Brown. 
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I  to  my  ])leas<?nt  gardens  went, 
Where  nutmegs  breathe  a  fragrant  scent.  Sandys. 
Nu'tshell.  n.  s.  [nut  and  shell.] 

1.  The  hard  substance  that  incloses  the 
kernel  of  the  nut. 

I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nutshell,  and  count  my- 
self a  king  of  infinite  space.  Shakesp. 

It  seems  as  easy  to  me,  to  have  the  idea  of  sjiace 
empty  of  body,  as  to  think  of  the  hollow  of  a  init- 
shell  without  a  kernel.  Locke. 

2.  It  is  used  proverbially  for  an}^  thing  of 
little  value. 

A  fox  had  me  by  the  back,  and  a  thousand 
pound  to  a  nutshell,  I  had  never  got  off  again. 

/  L'Estrange. 
Nu'ttree.  n.  s.  [nut  and  tree.]    A  tree 
that  bears  nuts. 
Of  trees  you  shall  have  the  nuttree  and  the  oak. 

Peacham. 

Like  beating  nutirees,  make  a  larger  crop.  Bryd. 
NuTRiCATiON.  n.  s.  [nutricatio,  Lat.] 
Manner  of  feeding  or  being  fed. 

Besides  the  teeth,  the  tongue  of  this  animal  is  a 
second  argument  to  overthrow  this  airy  nutrication. 

Brown. 

NU'TRIMENT.  n.  s.  [nutrimentum,  Lat.] 
That  which  feeds  or  noiu-ishes ;  food ; 
aliment. 

This  slave 
Has  my  lord's  meat  in  him, 
Why  should  it  thrive  and  turn  to  nutriment  ? 

Shakesp. 

The  stomach  returns  what  it  has  received,  in 
strength  and  nutriment,  dill'used  into  all  the  parts 
of  the  body.  South. 
Does  not  the  body  thrive  and  grow, 
.  By  food  of  twenty  years  ago  ? 
And  is  not  virtue  in  mankind. 
The  nutriment  that  feeds  the  mind  1  Swift's  Miscel. 

Nutrime'ntal.  adj.  [from  nutriment.] 
Having  the  qualities  of  food ;  ali- 
mental. 

By  virtue  of  this  oil  vegetables  are  nutrimental, 
for  this  oil  is  extracted  by  animal  digestion  as  an 
emulsion.  Arbuthnot. 

Nutri'tion.  n.  s.  [from  nutrltio,  nutria, 
Lat.  nutrition,  Fr.] 

1.  Tlie  act  or  quality  of  nourishing,  sup- 
porting strength,  or  encreasing  growth. 

New  parts  are  added  to  our  substance  to  supply 
our  continual  decay  ings  ;  nor  can  we  give  a  certain 
account  how  the  aliment  is  so  prepared  for  nu- 
trition, or  by  what  mechanisrn  it  is  so  regularly 
distributed.  Glanville's  Scepsis. 

'The  obstruction  of  the  glands  of  the  mesentery 
is  a  great  impediment  to  nutrition  ;  for  tlie  lyiiipli 
in  those  glands  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  the 
aliment  before  it  mixeth  with  tlie  blood.  4Wmt?!?ii)t. 

2.  That  which  nourishes ;  nutriment.  Less 
properly. 

Fix'd  like  a  plant  on  bis  peculiar  spot, 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot.  Pope. 

Nutritious,  adj.  [from  nuirio,  Lat.] 
Having  the  quality  of  nourishing. 

O  raay'st  tliou  often  see 
'i'by  furrows  whiten'd  by  tlie  woolly  rain 
Nutritious!  secret  nitre  lurks  within.  Philips. 

T  he  heat  equal  to  incubation  is  only  nutritious  ; 
and  the  nutritious  juice  itself  resembles  the  white 
of  an  egg  in  all  its  qualities.  Arbuthnot. 

Nu'tritive,  adj.  [from  nutrio,  Lat.] 
Nourishing;  nutrimental;  alimental. 

While  the  secretory,  or  separating  glands,  are 
too  much  widened  and  extended,  they  suffer  a 
great  quantity  of  7iu(ritii)e  juice  to  pass  through. 

Blackmore. 

Nu'triture.  n.  s,  [from  nutrio,  Lat.] 
The  power  of  nourishing.    Not  used. 

Never  make  a  meal  of  flesh  alone,  have  soinst 
other  meat  with  it  of  less  nutriture.  Harvey... 
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To  Nu'zzLE,  V.  a.  [This  word,  in  its 
original  signification,  seems  corrupted 
fi'om  7tursle  ;  but  when  its  original 
meaning  was  forgotten,  writers  supposed 
it  to  come  from  nozzle  or  nose,  and  in 
that  sense  used  it.] 

1,  To  nurse ;  to  foster. 

Old  men  long  nozzled  in  corruption,  scorning 
tliem  that  would  seek  reformation.  Sidney. 

2.  To  go  with  the  nose  down  like  a  hog. 
He  charged  through  an  army  of  lawyers,  some- 
times with  sword  in  hand,  at  other  times  nuzzling 
like  an  eel  in  the  mud.  Arbutlmot. 
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f\  HAS  in  English  a  long  sound;  as, 
drone,  groan,  stone,  alone,  cloke, 
broke,  coiil,  droll;  or  short,  got,  knot, 
shot,  proJig,  long.  It  is  usually  denoted 
long  by  a  servile  a  subjoined;  as,  moan, 
or  by  e  at  the  end  of  the  syllable ;  as, 
bone:  when  these  vowels  are  not  ap- 
pended, it  is  generally  short,  except  be- 
fore II ;  as,  droll,  scroll,  and  even  then 
sometimes  short ;  as,  loll. 

1.  O  is  used  as  an  interjection  of  wishing 
or  exclamation. 

O  that  we,  who  have  resisted  all  the  designs  of 
his  love,  would  now  try  to  defeat  that  of  his 
anger  I  Decay  of  Piety. 

O  !  were  he  present,  tliat  his  eyes  and  hands 
Might  see,  and  urge  the  deatlj  which  he  com- 
mands. Dryden. 

2.  O  is  used  with  no  great  elegance  by 
Shakespeare  for  a  circle  or  oval. 

Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  field  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  0,  the  very  casks 
That  did  att'right  the  air  at  At'incourt.  Shakesp. 
OAF.  n.  s.    [This  word  is  variously  writ- 
ten ;  auff,  ofe,  and  oph ;  it  seems  a  cor- 
ruption of  ouph  a  demon  or  fairy ;  in 
German  alf,  from  which  elf  :  and  means 
properly  the  same  with  changeling ;  a 
foolish  child  left  by  malevolent  oup/is  or 
fairies,  in  the  place  of  one  more  witty, 
which  they  steal  away.] 

1 .  A  changeling ;  a  foolish  child  left  by 
the  fairies. 

These,  when  a  child  haps  to  be  got. 
Which  after  proves  an  idiot. 
When  folk  perceives  it  thriveth  not, 

The  fault  therein  to  smother : 
Some  silly  doating  brainless  calf. 
That  understands  things  by  the  half, 
Says  that  the  fairy  left  this  oaf. 

And  took  away  the  other.  Drai/fon's  Nymphid. 

2.  A  dolt ;  a  blockhead  ;  an  idiot. 
Oa'fish.  arf;.  [from  oa/".]    Stupid;  dull; 

doltish. 

Oa'fishness.  n.  s.  [from  oafish.]  Stupi- 
dity ;  dullness. 

OAK.  n.  s.  [ac,  sec.  Sax.  which,  says  Skin- 
ner, to  shew  how  easy  it  is  to  play  the 
fool,  under  a  shew  of  literature  and  deep 
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Sir  Roger  shook  his  ears,  and  nuzzled  along, 
well  satisfied  that  he  was  doing  a  charitable  work. 

Arbuthnot's  John  Bull. 
The  blessed  benefit,  not  there  confin'd. 
Drops  to  the  third,  who  nuzzles  close  behind. 

Pope. 

Nymph,  n.  s.  nympha,  Lat.] 

1.  A  goddess  of  the  woods,  meadows,  or 
waters. 

And  as  the  moisture  which  the  thirsty  earth 
Sucks  from  the  sea  to  fill  her  empty  veins, _ 

From  out  her  womb  at  last  doth  take  a  birth. 
And  runs  a  nymph  along  the  grassy  plains. 

Davies. 
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2.  A  lady.    In  poetry. 

This  resolve  no  mortal  dame, 
None  but  those  eyes  cou'd  have  jverthrown ; 
The  nymph  I  dare  not,  need  not  name.  Waller. 

Ny'mphish.  adj.  [from  nymph.]  Relat- 
ing to  nymphs ;  ladylike. 
Tending  all  to  nymphish  war,  Drayton. 

Nys.    [A  corruption  of  ne  is.]    None  is; 
not  is.  Obsolete.] 

Thou  findest  fault,  where  nys  to  be  found, 
And  buildest  strong  work  upon  a  weak  ground. 

SperMr. 
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researches,  I  will,  for  the  diversion  of  my 
reader,  derive  from  lot®'  a  house ;  the 
oak  being  the  best  timber  for  building. 
Skinner  seems  to  have  had  Junius  in  his 
thoughts,  who  on  this  very  word  has 
shewn  his  usual  fondness  for  Greek  ety- 
mology, by  a  derivation  more  ridiculous 
than  that  by  which  Skinner  has  ridiculed 
him.  jIc  or  oak,  says  the  grave  critick, 
signified  among  the  Saxons,  like  robur 
among  the  Latins,  not  only  an  oak  but 
strength,  and  may  be  well  enough  de- 
rived, non  incommode  deduct  potest,  from 
cixKn  strength  ;  by  taking  the  three  first 
letters,  and  then  sinking  the  ^,  as  is  not 
uncomiTion ;  quercus.] 

The  oak-tree  hath  male  tlowers,  or  katkins, 
which  consist  of  a  great  number  of  small  slender 
threads.  The  embryos,  which  are  produced  at 
remote  distances  from  these  on  the  same  tree,  do 
afterwards  become  acorns,  which  are  produced  in 
hard  scaly  cnps :,  the  leaves  are  sinuated.  The 
species  are  five.  Miller. 

He  return'd  with  his  brows  bound  with  oak. 

Shakesp. 

He  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antiq^ie  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood.  Shak. 

No  tree  beareth  so  many  bastard  fruits  as  thena/c; 
for  besides  the  acorns,  it  beareth  galls,  oak  apples, 
oak  nuts,  which  are  inflammable,  and  oak  berries, 
sticking  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree  without 
stalk.  Bacon's  Natural,  History 

The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees,  - 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees : 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state  ;  and  in  three  more  decays. 

Dryden. 

An  oak  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree,  and 
then  lopped,  is  still  tlie  same  oak.  Locke. 

A  light  eartliy,  stony,  and  sparry  matter  in- 
crusted  and  affixed  to  oak  leaves.   Woodw.  on  Foss. 

Let  India  boast  her  plants,  nor  envy  we 
Tlie  weeping  amber  and  the  balmy  tree, 
While  by  our  oaks  Ote  precious  loads  are  born. 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn. 

Pope. 

Oak  Evergreen,  n.  s.  [ilex.] 

The  fruit  is  an  acorn  like  the  common  oak. 
The  woi/d  of  this  tree  is  accounted  very  good  for 
many  sorts  of  tools  and  utensils;  and  aflFords  the 
most  durable  charcoal  in  the  world.  Miller. 
Oaka'pple.  n.  s.  [oak  and  apple.]  A 
kind  of  spongy  excrescence  on  the  oak. 
Another  kind  of  excrescence  is  an  exudation  of 
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plants  joined  with  putrefaction,  as  in  oakappla, 
which  are  found  chiefly  upon  the  leaves  of  oaks. 
Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Oa'ken.  adj.  [from  oak.]  Made  of  oakj 
gathered  from  oak. 

No  nation  doth  equal  England  for  oufcen  timbei 
wherewith  to  build  ships.  Bacon's  Advice  to  VillierSi 
By  lot  from  Jove  I  am  the  pow'r  | 
Of  this  fair  wood,  and  live  in  oaken  bow'r.  MHtm.\ 

Clad  in  while  velvet  all  their  troop  they  led. 
With  each  an  oaken  chaplet  on  his  head.  Dryden, 

An  oaken  garland  to  be  worn  on  festivals,  wasj 
the  recompense  of  one  who  had  covered  a  citizeu| 
in  battle.  Addism,i 

He  snatcbed  a  good  tough  oaken  cudgel,  and  be-' 
gan  to  brandish  it,  Arbuthnot's  John  Bull, 

Oa'kenpin.  n.  s.    An  apple. 

Oakenpin,  so  called  from  its  hardness,  is  a  lasting 
fruit,  yields  excellent  liquor,  and  is  near  the  nature 
of  the  Westbury  apple,  though  not  in  form. 

Moi-tim  r. 

Oa'kum.  n.  s,  [A  word  probably  formed 
by  some  corruption.]  Coids  untwisted 
and  reduced  to  hemp,  with  which,  min- 
gled with  pitch,  leaks  are  stopped. 

They  make  their  oakum,  wherewith  they  calk 
the  seams  of  the  ships  of  old  seer  and  weather- 
beaten  ropes,  when  they  are  over  spent  and  growa 
so  rotten  as  they  serve  for  no  other  use  but  to 
make  rotten  oakum,  which  moulders  and  washes 
away  with  every  sea  as  the  ships  labour  and  are 
tossed.  Raleigh. 

Some  drive  old  oakum  thro'  each  seam  and  nft; 
Their  left  hand  docs  the  calkinij-iron  guide  ; 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift.  Dryd. 

OAR.  n.  s.  [ape,  Sax.  perhaps  by  allusion 
to  the  common  expression  of  plowing  the 
water,  from  the  same  root  with  ear  to 
plow  ;  aro,  Lat.]  A  longpole  with  a 
broad  end,  by  which  vessels  are  driven 
in  the  water,  the  resistance  made  by 
water  to  the  oar  pushing  on  the  vessel. 

Th'  oars  were  silver, 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster, 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.   Shak.  Ant.  and  Clecpt 

So  tow'rds  a  ship  the  oar-finn'd  gallies  ply. 
Which  wanting  sea  to  ride,  or  wind  to  fly, 
Stands  but  to  fall  reveng'd.        Denham's  Poemi, 

In  shipping  such  as  this,  the  Irish  kern 
And  untaught  Indian,  on  the  stream  did  glide,  _ 

E'er  sharp-keel'd  boats  to  stem  the  flood  did 
learn. 

Or  fin-like  oars  did  spread  from  either  side.  Dryi. 

Its  progressive  motion  may  be  efifected  by  the 
help  of  several  oars,  whicli  in  the  outward  ends  of 
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m  sliall  be  like  the  fins  of  a  fis,h  to  contract  and 
ate.  Wilkins. 

Oar.  p.  n.  [from  the  noun,]  To 
w. 

ie  more  undaunted  on  the  ruin  rode, 
d  oar'd  with  labouring  arms  along  the  flood. 

Pope. 

)ar.  V.  a.    To  impel  by  rowing. 

His  bold  head 
ve  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
nsc'lf  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  strokes 
th'  shore.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

RY.  adj.  [from  oar.]  Having  the 
•m  or  use  of  oars. 

The  swan  with  arched  neck, 
ween  her  wliite  wings  mantling,  proudly  rows 
state  with  oary  feet.  Milton. 
lis  hair  transforms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet, 
skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet.  Addison. 

T.  n.  s.    A  kihi.    Not  in  use. 

mpty  the  binn  into  h  hog-bag,  and  carry  them 
nediately  to  the  oast  or  kihi,  to  he  dried. 

Mortimer. 

ca'ke.  n.  s.  [oat  and  cake.]  Cake 
de  of  the  meal  of  oats. 

ake  a  blue  stone  they  make  haver  or  oatcakes 
n,  and  lay  it  upon  the  cross  bars  of  iron. 

Peachdm. 

'EN.  adj.  [from  oat.]  Made  of  oats; 
iring  oats. 

cn  she,jherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
i  merry  larks  are  ploughmeus  clocks.  Shakesp. 
li.  n.  s.  \(iith,  Goth,  a^.  Sax.  The 
tance  between  the  noun  oath,  and  the 
b  swear,  is  very  observable  as  it  may 
;w  that  our  oldest  dialect  is  formed 
m  different  languages.]    An  affirma- 
[],  negation,  or  promise,  corroborated 
the  attestation  of  the  Divine  Being. 
«ad  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love, 
whose  dear  sake  thou  tlien  did'st  ren  1  thy  faith 
a  (housand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oaths 
cended  into  perjury  to  love  me.  Shakesp. 

All  the  oath-ines  said, 
en  ascended  her  adorned  bod.  Chapman, 
le  have  consultations,  which  invemii'us  shall 
rublished,  which  not  :  and  take  an  outli  of  sc- 
y  for  the  concealing  of  those  which  we  think 
3  keep  secret.  Bacon. 
liose  called  to  any  office  of  trust,  are  bound 
n  oath  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  it :  but  an 
is  an  appeal  to  God,  and  therefore  can  have 
tiflueiice,  except  upon  tliose  who  believe  that 

Sa;Jt. 

KABLE.  adj.  [from  oath.    A  word 

used.]    Capable  of  having  an  oath 

nini.stered. 

You're  not  oathable, 
o'  I  know  you'll  swear 

strong  shudders  th'  immortal  gods.  Shakesp. 

hbrea'king.  n.  s.  [oath  and  break.] 
•jury ;  the  violation  of  an  oath. 

is  oathhreaking  he  mended  thus, 

now  forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn.  Shakesp. 

MALT.  n.  s.  [oat  and  malt.]  Malt 

de  of  oats. 

1  Kent  they  brew  with  one  half  oatmalt,  and 
other  half  barleymalt.  Mortimer. 

MEAL.  n.  s.  [oat  and  meaL]  Flower 

de  by  grinding  oats. 

atmeal  and  butter,  outwardly  applied,  dry  the 
on  the  head.  Arbathnot  on  Aliments. 

ur  neighbours  tell  me  oft,  in  joking  talk, 
ishes,  feather,  oatmeal,  bran,  and  chalk.  Gay. 

MEAL.  n.  s.  [patiicum.]'  An  herb. 

Ainsworth. 

s.  71.  s.  [aren,  Sax.]  A  grain,  Avhich 
Englaiul  is  generally  given  to  horses, 
t  in  Scocland  supports  the  people. 
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It  is  of  the  grass-leaved  tribe  ;  the  flowers  have 
no  petals,  and  are  disposed  in  a  loose  panicle  : 
the  grain  is  eatable.  The  meal  makes  tolerable 
good  bread.  Miller. 

The  oats  have  eaten  tlie  horses.  Shakesp. 

It  is  bare  mechanism,  no  otherwise  produced 
than  the  turning  of  a  wild  oatbeard,  by  the  insinu- 
ation of  the  particles  of  moisture.  Locke. 

For  your  lean  cattle,  fodder  them  with  barley 
straw  first,  and  the  oat  straw  last. 

Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

His  horse's  allowance  of  oats  and  beans,  was 
greater  than  the  joioney  required.  Swift. 
Oa'tthistle.  n.  s,  [oat  and  thistle.]  An 
herb.  Ainsworth. 
Obambula'tion.   n.  s.  [obamhulatio, 
from  ohatnbulo,  Lat.]    The  act  of  walk- 
ing about.  Diet. 
To  Obdu'ce.  v.  a.  [obduco,  Lat.]  To 
draw  over  as  a  covering. 

No  animal  exhibits  its  face  in  the  native  co- 
lour of  its  skin  but  man  ;  all  others  are  covered 
with  feathers,  hair,  or  a  cortex  that  is  obduced  over 
the  cutis.  Hale. 

Obduc'tion.  n.  s.  [from  obductio,  ob- 
duco, Lat.]  The  act  of  covering,  or 
laying  a  cover. 
Obdu'racy.  n.  s.  [from  obdurate.]  In- 
flexible wickedness ;  impenitence;  hard- 
ness of  heart. 

Thou  think'st  me  as  far  in  the  Devil's  book,  as 
thou  and  Falstatf,  for  obduracy  and  persistency. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 
God  may,  by  a  mighty  grace,  hinder  the  abso- 
lute completion  of  sin  in  final  obduracy.  South. 

OBDU  RATE,  adj.  [obduratus,  Lat.] 

1.  Hard  of  heart;  inflexibly  obstinate  in 
ill ;  hardned  ;  impenitent. 

Oh  !  let  me  teach  thee  for  thy  father's  sake. 
That  gave  thee  life,  w  hen  well  lie  might  have  slain 
thee ; 

Be  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears.  Shakesp. 

If  when  you  make  your  pray'rs, 
God  shouJd  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves, 
How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  souls  ? 

Shakesp. 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible  ; 
Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Shakesp. 

To  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail, 
Or  wonders  move  th'  obdurate  to  relent ; 
They  harden'd  more,  by  what  might  more  re- 
claiifl.  Milton. 
Obdurate  as  you  are,  oh  !  hear  at  least 
My  dying  prayers,  and  grant  my  last  request. 

Dryden. 

2.  Hardned  ;  firm  ;  stubborn  :  always 
with  some  degree  of  evil. 

Sometimes  the  very  custom  of  evil  makes  the 
lieart  obdurate  against  whatsoever  instructions  to 
the  contrary.  Hooker. 

A  pleasing  sorcery  could  charm 
Pain  for  a  while,  or  anguish,  and  excite 
Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  th'  obdurate  breast 
With  stubborn  patience,  as  with  triple  steel. 

!  Milton. 

No  such  thought  ever  strikes  his  marble,  obdu- 
rate heart,  but  it  presently  flies  off  and  rebounds 
from  it.  It  is  impossible  foraman  to  be  thorough 
paced  in  ingratitude,  till  he  has  shook  off  all  fet- 
ters of  pity  and  compassion.  South. 

3.  Harsh  ;  rugged. 

They  joined  the  most  obdurate  consonants  with- 
out one  intervening  vowel.  Su'if't. 

Obdu'rately.  adv.  [from  obdurate.] 
Stubbornly;  itiflexibly;  impenitently. 

Obdu'rateness.  w.  s.  [from  obdu- 
7-ate.]  Stubbornness  ;  inflexibility  ;  im- 
penitence. 

Obdura'tion.  n.  s.  [from  obdurate,] 
Hardness  of  heart ;  stubbornness. 
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What  occasion  it  had  given  them  to  think,  to 
their  greater  obduration  in  evil,  that  through  a  fro- 
ward  and  wanton  desire  of  innovation,  we  did 
constrainedly  those  things,  for  which  conscience 
was  pretended  ?  Hooker. 

This  barren  season  is  always  the  reward  of  ob- 
stinate obduration.  Hammond. 

Obdu'red.  adj.  [obduratus,  Lat.]  Hard- 
ned ;  inflexible ;  impenitent. 

This  saw  his  hapless  foes,  but  stood  obdur'd. 
And  to  rebellious  fight  rallied  their  pow'rs 
Insensate.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Obedience,  n.  s.  [obedience,  Fr.  obe^ 
dientia,  Lat.]  Obsequiousness ;  sub- 
mission to  authority;  comphance  with 
command  or  prohibition. 

If  you  violently  proceed  against  him,  it  would 
shake  in  pieces  the  heart  of  his  obedience.  Shakesp. 

Thy  husband 
Craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands. 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience.  Shakesp. 

His  servants  ye  are,  to  whom  ye  obey,  whether 
of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto  righteous- 
ness. Rom~.  iv.  16. 

It  was  both  a  strange  commission,  and  a  strange 
obedience  to  a  commission,  for  men  so  furiously  as- 
sailed, to  hold  their  hands.  Bacon. 

In  vain  thou  bidst  me  to  forbear. 
Obedience  were  rebellion  here.  Coioley. 

Nor  can  this  be. 
But  by  fulfilling  that  which  thou  didst  want, 
Obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  impos'd 
On  penalty  of  death.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

We  must  beg  the  grace  and  assistance  of  God's 
spirit  to  enable  us  to  forsake  our  sins,  and  to  walk 
in  obedience  to  him.  Duty  of  Man. 

The  obedience  of  men  is  to  imitate  the  obedience 
of  angels,  and  rational  beings  on  earth  are  to  live 
unto  God,  as  rational  beings  in  heaven  live  unto 
him.  Law. 

OBE'DIENT.  adj.  [obediens,  Lat.]  Sub- 
missive to  authority ;  compliant  with 
command  or  prohibition  ;  obsequious. 

To  this  end  did  I  write,  that  I  might  know 
the  proof  of  you,  whether  ye  be  obedient  in  all 
things.  _  2  Cor.  ii.  9. 

To  this  her  mother's  plot 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise.   Shaktsp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Religion  hath  a  good  influence  upon  the  people, 
to  make  ihem  obedient  to  government,  and  peace- 
able one  towards  another.  Tillolson. 

The  cliief  his  orders  gives  ;  the  obedient  band, 
With  due  observance,  wait  the  chief  s  command. 

Pope. 

Osedie'ntial.  adj.  [obedientiel,  Fr. 
from  obedient.]  According  to  the  rule 
of  obedience. 

Faith  is  such  as  God  will  accept  of,  when  it  af- 
fords fiducial  reliance  on  the  promises,  and  obedi- 
ential tuhmxsn'ion  to  the  command.  Hammond. 

Faith  is  then  perfect,  when  it  produces  in  us  a 
fiduciary  assent  to  whatever  the  gospel  has  reveal- 
ed, and  an  obediential  submission  to  the  commands. 

Wake's  Preparation  for  Death. 

Obe'diently.  adv.  [from  obedient.] 
With  obedience. 

We  should  behave  ourselves  reverently  and 
obediently  towards  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  justly 
and  charitably  towards  men.  Tillotson. 

Obe'isancE.  n.  s.  [obeisance,  Fr.  This 
word  is  formed  by  corruption  from 
abaisance  an  act  of  reverence.]  A  bow  ; 
a  courtsey  ;  an  act  of  reverence  made  by 
inclination  of  the  body  or  knee. 

Bartholomew  my  page. 
See  drest  in  all  suits  like  a  lady  ; 
Then  call  him  Madam,  do  him  all  obeisance.  Shuk. 
Bathsheba  bowed  and  did  obeisance  unto  ire 
king.  1  Kings,  i.  16. 
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The  lords  and  ladies  paid  -j 
Their  homage,  with  a  low  obeisance  made  ;  > 
And  seem'd  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade. Dri/d.  * 
Ob'elisk.  n.  s.  [obeliscus,  Lat.] 

1.  A  magnificent  high  piece  of  solid  mar- 
ble, or  other  fine  stone,  having  usually 
four  faces,  and  lessening  upwards  by 
degrees,  till  it  ends  in  a  point  like  a 
pyramid.  Hair  is. 

Between  the  slalues  obelishs  were  plac'd. 
And  the  Itaru'd  walls  with  hieroglyphicks  grac'd. 

Pope. 

2.  A  mark  of  censure  in  the  margin  of  a 
book,  in  the  form  of  a  dagger  [t]. 

He  published  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint. 
having  compared  it  with  the  Hebrew,  and  noted 
by  asterisks  what  was  defective,  and  by  obelisks 
what  redundant.  Crew. 

Obequita'tion.  n.  s.  [from  obequito, 
Lat.]    I  he  act  of  riding  about. 

Oberra'tion.  n.  s.  [from  oberro,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  wandering  about. 

ORE'SE.  adj.  [obesus,  Lat.]  Fat ;  loaden 
with  flesh. 

Obe'seness.  )  n.  s.  [from  obese.']  Mor- 
Obe'sity.     /     bid   fatness  ;  incum- 
brance of  flesh. 

-On  tliese  many  diseases  depend  :  as  on  the 
straitness  of  the  chest,  a  phthisis  ;  on  the  largeness 
of  the  veins,  aji  atrophy ;  on  their  sniaTlness, 
obesity.  Orew's  Cosmut. 

To  Obe'y.  v.  a.  [obeii;  Fr.  obtdio,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  pay  submission  to ;  to  comply  with, 
.   from  reverence  to  authority. 

The  will  of  Heav'n 
Be  done  in  this  and  all  things  !  I  obey.  ■Shakesp. 

I  am  ashani'd,  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

i^hakesp. 

Let  not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  tliat  slie 
should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  tl.ercof.   Romans,  vi.  12. 
The  ancient  Britons  yet  a  sceptred  kiuj;  obeyed. 

Drayton. 

Was  she  thy  God,  that  her  thoiudidst  obey. 
Before  his  voice  ?  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Africk  and  India  shall  his  pow'r  obey,  \ 
He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway  > 
Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way.  ' 

Dryien. 

2.  It  had  formerly  sometimes  (o  before  the 
person  obeyed,  which  Addison  has  men- 
tioned as  one  of  Milton's  latinisras ;  but 
it  is  frequent  in  old  writers ;  when  we 
borrowed  the  French  word  we  borrowed 
the  syntax,  odeir  au  roi. 

He  commanded  the  trurupets  to  sound  ;  to  which 
the  two  brave  knights  obeying,  they  performed 
their  courses,  breaking  their  staves.  Sidney. 

The  flit  bark,  obeying  to  her  mind, 
Forth  launched  quickly,  as  she  did  desire. S/jcnser. 

His  servants  ye  are,  to  whom  ye  obey.  Romans. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel, 
Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obey'd. 

Milton. 

O'BJECT.  71.  s.  [objet,  Fr.  objectum, 
Lat.] 

1 .  That  about  which  any  power  or  faculty 
is  employed. 

Pardon 

The  fiat  unrais'd  spirit,  that  hath  dar'd. 

On  this  unworthy  scallold,  to  bring  forth 

So  great  an  object.      -  Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

They  are  her  farthest  reaching  instrument, 
Yet  they  no  beams  unto  their  object^  send  ; 

But  all  the  rays  are  from  their  objects  sent, 
And  ill  the  eyes  with  pointed  angles  end. 

Davies. 
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The  object  of  true  faith  is,  either  God  himself, 
or  the  word  of  God  :  God  wlio  is  believed  in,  iind 
the  word  of  God  as  the  rule  of  f,.ith,  or  matter  to 
be  believed.  Hammond. 

The  act  of  faith  is  applicated  to  the  object  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  it;  to  what  is  alreaiiy 
past,  as  past ;  to  what  is  to  come,  as  still  to 
come  ;  to  that  which  is  present,  as  it  is  still  ])re- 
sent.  Pearson. 

Those  things  in  ourselves,  are  the  only  proper 
objects  of  our  zeal,  which,  in  others,  are  the  un- 
questionable subjects  of  our  praises.  iSpratt 
Truth  is  the  object  of  our  understanding^,  as  good 
is  of  the  will.  Dryden's  Dujresnoy. 

As  you  have  no  mistress  to  serve,  so  let  your 
own  soul  be  the  object  of  your  daily  care  and  at- 
tendance. Law. 

'2.  Something  presented  to  the  senses  to 

raise  any  affection  or  emotion  in  the 

mind. 

Dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  oil  any  other  object.  Shakesp. 

Why  else  ihis  double  object  in  our  sight. 
Of  flight  pursu'd  in  the  air,  and  o'er  the  ground. 

Milton. 

This  passenger  felt  some  degree  of  concern,  at 
the  siglit  of  so  moving  an  object,  and  therefore 
withdrew.  Atterbury. 

3.  [In  grammar.]    Any  thing  influenced 
by  somev/hat  else. 

The  accusative  after  a  verb  transitive,  or  a  sen- 
tence in  room  thereof,  is  called,  by  grammarians, 
the  object  of  the  verb.  Clarke. 

O'bjectglass.   n.  s.     Glass  remotest 
from  the  eye. 

An  ohjectglass  of  a  telescope  1  once  mended,  by 
grindin;!  it  on  pitch  with  putty,  and  leaning  easily 
on  it  in  the  grinding,  lest  the  putty  should  scratch 
it.  Newton's  Opticas. 

To  Obje'ct.  v.  a.  [objecter,  Fr.  objicio, 
objectum,  Lat.] 

1.  To  oppose  ;  to  present  in  opposition. 

Flowers  growing  scattered  in  divers  beds,  will 
shew  more  so  as  that  they  be  olyect  to  view  at  once. 

Bacon 

Pallas  to  their  eyes 
The  mist  objected,  and  condens'd  the  skies.  Pope. 

2.  To  propose  as  a  charge  criminal;  or  a 
reason  adverse :  with  to  or  against. 

Were  it  not  some  kind  of  blemish  to  be  like  un- 
to Inlidels  and  Heathens,  it  would  not  so  usually 
be  nhjectcd  ;  men  would  not  think  it  any  advantage 
in  the  cause  of  religion  to  be  able  therewith  justly 
to  cli.irye  their  adversaries.  Hooker. 

The  look  requireth  due  examination,  and  givetli 
liberty  to  object  any  crime  against  such  as  are  to  be 
ordered.  Wliitgiftc. 

Men  in  all  deliberations  find  ease  to  be  of  the 
negative  side,  and  affect  a  credit^a  oiyect  and  fore- 
tel  difficulties  ;  for  when  propositions  are  denied, 
there  is  an  end  of  them  ;  but  if  they  be  allowed, 
it  requireth  a  new  work  ;  which  false  point  of  wis- 
dom is  tlie  bane  of  business.  Bacon. 

The  old  truth  was,  object  ingratitude,  and  ye 
object  all  crimes  :  and  is  it  not  as  old  a  truth,  is  it 
not  a  higher  truth,  object  rebellion,  and  ye  object 
all  crimes.  ^  Holiday. 

This  the  adversaries  of  faith  have  too  much  rea- 
son to  object  against  too  many  of  its  professors  ;  but 
against  tne  faith  itself  nothing  at  all.  Spratt. 

It  v/as  objected  against  alale  painter,  that  he  drew 
many  graceful  pictures,  but  few  of  them  were  like. 

.Dryden. 

Others  object  the  poverty  of  the  nation,  and 
■   difficulties  in  furnishing  greater  supplies. 

Addison. 

There  was  but  this  single  fault  that  Erasmus, 
though  an  enemy,  could  object  to  him.  Atterbury. 

Obje'ction.  n.  s.  [objection,  Fr.  objec- 
tio,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  act  of  presenting  any  thing  in  op- 
position. 

2.  Criminal  charge. 
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Speak  on.  Sir, 
I  dare  your  worst  objections.  Shakesp.  Henry  Vlll. 

3.  Adverse  argument. 

There  is  ever  between  all  estates  a  secret  war. 
I  know  well  this  speech  is  the  objection  a»d  not  the 
decision  ;  and  that  it  is  after  refuted.  Bacon. 

Whosoever  makes  such  objections  against  an  hy. 
pothesis,  hath  a  right  to  be  heard,  let  his  temper 
and  genius  be  what  it  will.  Bmnet, 

4.  Fault  found. 
1  have  shewn  your  verses  to  some,  who  have 

made  that  objection,  to  them.  Walsh's  Letlei 

OBJECTIVE,  adj.  [objectif,  Fr.  objee- 
tus,  Lat.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  object ;  contained  in 
the  object. 

Certainty,  according  to  the  scliools,  is  distin 
guished  into  objective  and  subjective.  Objectivt 
certainly  is  when  the  proposition  is  certainly  true 
in  itself;  and  subjective,  when  we  are  certain  of 
the  truth  of  it.  The  one  is  in  things,  the  other  in 
our  minds.  Watts's  Logick, 

2.  Made  an  object;  proposed  as  an  ob 
ject ;  residing  in  objects. 

If  this  one  small  piece  of  nature  still  afl^ords  new 
matter  for  our  discovery,  when  should  we  be  able 
to  search  out  the  vast  treasuries  of  objective  know. 
Ldge  that  lies  within  the  compass  of  the  universe: 
Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind, 
O'bjectively.  adv.  [from  objective.] 

1.  In  manner  of  an  object. 
This  may  fitly  be  called  a  determinate  idea, 

when,  such  as  it  is  at  any  time  objectively  hi  the 
mind,  it  is  annexed,  and  without  variation  deter- 
mined to  ail  articulate  sound,  which  is  to  be  stea- 
dily the  sign  of  that  same  object  of  the  mind. 

Locke, 

2.  In  the  state  of  an  object. 

The  basilisk  should  be  destroyed,  in  regard  lie 
first  receiveth  the  rays  of  his  antipathy  and  veno- 
mous emission,  which  objectively  move'his  sense. 

hrom, 

0'bject1venes.s.  n.  s.  [from  objective. 
The  state  of  being  an  object. 

Is  there  such  a  motion  or  objcctiveness  of  exter- 
nal bodies,  wliich  produceth  light.'  Ilie  faculty 
of  light  is  fitted  to  receive  that  impression  or  ob- 
jcctiveness, and  that  objcctiveness  fitted  to  that  fa- 
culty. Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Obje'ctor.  n.  s.  [from  object.]  One 
who  offers  objections ;  one  who  raises 
difficulties. 

But  these  objectors  must  the  cause  upbraid,  :JJ 
That  has  not  mortal  man  immortal  made.  'i 

Blackmofl 

Let  the  objectors  consider,  that  these  irregulari; 
ties  must  have  come  from  the  laws  of  mechanismi 

Bentley 

Obit,  [a  corruption  of  obiit,  or  obivit^ 
Funeral  obsequies.  Ainswortk 

To  OBJURGATE,  v.  a.  [objurgo,  Lat. 

To  chide ;  to  reprove. 
Objurga'tion.  n.  s.  [objurgatio,  Latj 

Reproof ;  reprehension. 
If  there  be  no  true  liberty,  but  all  things  coi^ 

to  pass  by  inevitable  necessity,  then  what  are  41 

interrogations  and  objurgations,  and  reprehensiqffl 
.  and  expostulations?  Bra7n,ltal' 

Obju'rgatory.  adj.  [objurgaton 
Lat.]  Reprehensory ;  culpatory ;  cM< 
ing. 

Obla'te.  adj.  [obkitus,  Lat.]  Flatted 
the  poles.    Used  of  a  spheroid. 

By  gravitation  bodies  on  this  globe  will  pre! 
towards  its  center,  though  not  exactly  thither,  b| 
reason  of  the  oblate  spheroidical  figure  of  the  eartf 
arising  from  its  diurnal  rotation  about  its  axis, 
Cheyne's  Philosophical  Principle, 
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)bla'tion.  n.  s.  [oblation,  Fr.  obla- 
lus,  l.at.]  An  offering ;  a  sacrifice  ;  any 
thing  offered  as  an  act  of  worship  or 
reverence. 

She  looked  upon  the  picture  before  her,  aud 
straight  sighed,  and  straight  tears  followed,  as  if 
the  idol  of  duty  ought  to  be  honoured  with  such 
cblations.  Sidney. 

Many  conceive  in  the  oblation  of  Jophtha's 
daughter,  not  a  natural  but  a  civil  kind  of  death, 
and  a  separation  from  the  world.  Brown. 

The  will  gives  worth  to  the  oblation,  as  to  God's 
acceptance,  sets  the  poorest  giver  upon  the  same 
level  with  the  richest.  South. 

The  kind  oblation  of  a  falling  tear.  Dryden. 

Behold  the  coward,  and  the  brave, 
All  make  oblations  at  this  shrine.  Swift. 

>blecta'tion.  n.  s.  [vhlectatio,  Lat.] 
Delight;  pleasure. 

b  O'BLIGATE.  v.  a.  [obligo,  Lat.]  To 
bind  by  contract  or  duty. 
bliga'tion.  n.  s.  [obligatio,  from  obli- 
go>  Lat.  obligation,  Fr.] 
.  The  binding  power  of  any  oath,  vow, 
duty;  contract. 

Your  father  lost  a  father  ; 
'hat  father  his  ;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term, 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.  Shakesp.  Hamlet, 

There  was  no  means  for  him  as  a  Christian,  to 
satisfy  all  obligations  both  to  God  and  man,  but  to 
offer  himself  for  a  mediator  of  an  accord  and  peace. 

Bacons  Henry  VII. 
Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  such 
creatures  should  be  under  the  obligation  of  accept- 
ing such  evidence,  as  in  itself  is  sufficient  for  their 
conviction.  Wilkins. 

The  better  to  satisfy  this  obligation,  you  have 
early  cultivated  the  genius  you  have  to  arms. 

Dryden. 

No  ties  can  bind,  that  from  constraint  arise, 
Where  cither's  forc'd,  all  obligation  dies. Granville. 
An  act  which  binds  any  man  to  some 
performance. 

The  heir  of  an  obliged  person  is  not  bound  to 
make  restitution,  if  the  obligation  passed  only  by  a 
Personal  act ;  but  if  it  passed  from  his  person  to 
'lis  estate,  then  the  estate  passes  with  all  its  bur- 
hen.  Taylor's  Rule  of  Holy  Living. 
Favour  by  which  one  is  bound  to  gra- 
titude. 

Where  is  the  obligation  of  any  man's  making  me 
present  of  what  he  does  not  care  for  himself  ? 

L'  Estrange. 

So  quick  a  sense  did  the  Israelites  entertain  of 
he  merits  of  Gideon,  and  the  obligation  he  had 
aid  upon  them,  that  they  tf  nder  him  the,  regal 
md  hereditary  government  of  that  people.  South. 
BLIGATORY.  adj.  [obligatoire,  Fr.  from 
obligate.']  Imposing  an  obligation ; 
binding;  coercive  ;  with  to  or  on. 

And  concerning  the  lawfulness,  not  only  pcr- 
iiis^ively,  but  whether  it  be  not  obligatory  to  Cliiis- 
ian  princes  and  stales.  Bacon. 

As  long  as  the  law  is  obligatory,  so  long  our 
bedience  is  due.       Taylor'f^Rult  nf'Hohj  Living. 

A  people  long  used  to  hardships,  look  upon 
themselves  as  creatures  at  mercy,  and  that  all  im- 
positions laid  on  them  by  a  stronger  hand,  are  le- 
al and  obligatory.  SioiJ't. 

If  this  patent  is  o&Wga?()rt/ nn  them,  it  is  contrary 
to  acts  of  parliament,  and  therefore  void.  Swift. 
}  OBLl'GE.  V.  a.  [obliger,  Fr.  obligo, 
Lat.] 

To  bind ;  to  impose  obligation  ;  to 
compel  to  something. 

All  these  have  moved  me,  and  some  of  them 
Miged  me  to  commend  these  my  labours  to  your 
;race's  patronage.  Wliite. 

The  church  hath  been  thought  fit  to  be  called 
Catholick,  in  reference  to  the  universal  obedience 
vhich  it  prescribeth  ;  both  in  regard,  to  the  per- 
ous,  obliging  men  of  all  conditions,  and  in  rela- 

Vol.  II. 
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tion  to  the  precepts,  requiring  the  performance  of 
all  the  evangelical  conmiands,  Pearson- 
Religion  obliges  men  to  the  practice  of  those 
virtues  which  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  our 
health.  Tillotson. 

The  law  must  oblige  in  all  precepts,  or  in  none. 
If  it  oblige  in  all,  all  are  to  be  obeyed  ;  if  it  oblige 
in  none,  it  has  no  longer  the  authority  of  a  law. 

Rogers. 

2,  To  indebt ;  to  lay  obligations  of  grati- 
tude. 

He  that  depends  upon  another,  must 
Oblige  his  honour  with  aTioundless  trust. 

Waller. 

Since  love  obliges  not,  I  firom  this  hour 
Assume  the  right  of  roan's  despotic  power. 

Dryden. 

Vain  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  misled, 
To  think  thy  wit  these  godlike  notions  bred  ! 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind. 
But  dropt  from  heav'n,  and  of  a  nobler  kind  : 
Revcal'd  religion  first  inform'd  thy  sight, 
And  reason  saw  not,  till  faith  sprung  the  light. 
Thus  man  by  his  own  strength  to  heaven  would 
soar. 

And  would  not  be  obliged  to  God  for  more. 

Dryden. 

When  int'rest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  trahi, 
When  all  th'  oblig'd  desert,  and  all  the  vain, 
She  waits  or  to  the  scaffold  or  the  scell.  Pope. 

To  those  hills  we  are  obliged  for  all  our  metals, 
and  with  them  for  all  the  conveniencies  and  com- 
forts of  life.  Bentley. 

3.  To  please ;  to  gratify. 

A  great  man  gets  more  hy  obliging  his  infenor, 
than  by  disdaining  him  ;  as  a  man  has  a  greater 
advantage  of  sowing  and  dressing  his  ground, 
than  he  can  have  by  trampling  upon  it.  South. 

Some  natures  are  so  sour  and  so  ungrateful, 
tliat  they  are  never  to  be  obliged.  L't^slrange. 

Happy  the  people,  who  preserve  their  honour 
By  the  same  duties  that  oblige  their  prince  ? 

Addison's  Cato. 

Obli'gee.  n.  s. -[from,  oblige.]  The  per- 
son bound  by  a  legal  or  written  con 
tract, 

Obli'gement.  n.  s.  [obligement,  Fr.] 
Obligation. 

I  will  not  resist,  whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine 
or  human  obligement,  that  you  lay  upon  me. 

Milton's  Edttcation. 
Let  this  fait  princess  but  one  minute  stay, 
A  look  from  her  will  your  obligements  pav' 

Dryden. 

Obli'ger.  n.  s.  He  who  binds  by  con- 
tract. 

Oeli'ging.  pai^t.  adj.  [obllgeanf,  Fr. 
from  oblige.]  Civil ;  complaisant ;  re- 
spectful ;  engaging. 

Nothing  could  be  more  obliging  and  respectful 
than  the  lion's  letter  was,  in  appearance  ;  but 
there  was  death  in  the  true  intent.       L' Estrange. 

Monseigneur  Strozzi  has  many  curiosities,  and 
is  very  obliging  to  a  stranger  who  desires  the  sight 
of  them.  4ddiso}i, 

Obliging  creatures  !  make  me  see 
All  that  disgrac'd  iny  betters,  met  in  me.  Pope. 

So  obliging  that  he  ne'er  oblig'd.  Pope. 
Obli'gingly.  adv.  [from  obliging.]  Ci- 
villy ;  complaisantly. 

Eugenius  informs  me  very  obligingly,  that  he 
never  thought  he  should  have  disliked  any  passage 
in  my  paper.  Addison. 

1  see  lu  r  taste  each  nauseous  draught, 
And  so  obliginglv  am  caught; 
1  bless  the  hand  from  whence  they  came. 
Nor  dare  distort  my  face  for  shame. 

Swift's  Miscellanies. 
Obm'gingness.  n,  s.  [from  obliging.] 

1.  Obligation  ;  force. 

Tliey  look  into  them  not  to  weigh  the  obliging- 
ness, but  to  quarrel  the  diflicult^'  of  the  injunc- 
tions:  not  to  direct  practice,  but  excuse  jirevari- 
cations.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Civility ;  complaisance. 
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Obliqua'tion.  w.  s.  [obliquatio,  from 
obliquo,  Lat.]  Declination  from  straight- 
ness  or  perpendicularity  ;  obliquity. 

The  change  made  by  the  obliquation  of  the  eyes, 
is  least  in  colours  of  tlie  densest  than  in  thin  sub- 
stances. Newton's  Optics. 

OBLI'QUE.  adj.  [oblique,  Fr.  obliquus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Not  direct;  not  perpendicular;  not 
parallel. 

One  by  his  view 
Moughtdeem  him  born  with  ill-dispos'd  skies. 
When  oblique  Saturn  sat  in  the  house  of  th'  agonies. 

Spenser. 

If  sound  be  stopped  and  repercussed,  it  cometh 
about  on  the  other  side  in  an  oblique  line.  Bacon. 

May  they  not  pity  us,  condemn  d  to  bear 
The  various  heav'n  of  an  obliquer  sphere  ; 
While  by  fix'd  laws,  and  with  a  just  return, 
They  feel  twelve  hours  that  shade,  for  twelve  that 
burn.  Prior. 

Bavaria's  stars  must  be  accus'd  which  shone. 
That  fatal  day  the  mighty  work  was  done. 
With  rays  oblique  upon  the  gallic  sun.  Prior. 

It  has  a  direction  oblique  to  that  of  the  former 
moti&n.  Cheync. 

Criticks  form  a  general  character  from  the  ob- 
servation of  particular  errors,  taken  in  their  own 
oblique  or  imperfect  views  ;  which  is  as  unjust,  as 
to  make  a  judgmentof  the  beauty  of  a  man's  body, 
from  the  shade  it  casts  in  such  and  such  a  position. 

Broome. 

2.  Not  direct  ;  indirect ;  by  a  side  glance. 

Has  he  given  the  lie 
In  circle,  or  oblique,  or  semicircle. 
Or  direct  parallel  ;  you  must  challenge  him. 

Shakesp, 

3.  [In  grammar.]  Any  case  in  nouns 
except  the  nominative. 

Obli'quely.  adv.  [from  oblique.] 

1.  Not  directly;  not  perpendicularly. 

Of  meridian  altitude,  it  hath  but  twenty-three 
degrees,  so  that  it  plays  but  obliquely  upon  us,  and 
as  the  sun  doth  about  the  twenty-third  of  January. 

Brown. 

Declining  from  the  noon  of  da^'. 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray.  Pope. 

2.  Not  in  the  immediate  or  direct  mean- 

'i'hcy  haply  might  admit  the  truths  obliquely 
levelled,  which  bashfulness  persaaded  not  tu  en- 
quire for.  Pell. 

His  discourse  tends  obliquely  to  the  detracting 
from  others,  or  the  extolling  of  himself.  Addison. 

Obli'queness,  )^  «.  s.  [obliquiie,  Fr. 
Obli'qUITY.      j     from  oblique.] 

1.  Deviation  from  physical  rectitude  ;  de- 
viation from  parallelism  or  perpendicu- 
larity. 

V\'liich  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe, 
Mov'd  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities.  Ulilton. 

2.  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude. 

I'here  is  in  rectitude,  beauty  ;  as  contrariwise  i« 
oblinnilv,  deformity.  Hooker. 

Count  Rhodophill,  cut  out  for  government  and 
higli  affairs,  and  balancing  ail  matters  in  the  sc  Je 
of  his  high  understandhig,  hath  rectified  all  obit 
quities.  Plowel. 

For  a  rational  creature  to  conform  himself  to 
the  will  of  God  in  all  things,  carries  in  it  a  ra- 
tional rectitude  or  goodness  ;  and  to  disobey  or 
oppose  his  will  in  any  thing,  imports  a  moral  obli- 
quity. South. 

To  OBLl'TERATE.  v.  a.  [ohUttro,  ob 
and  litera,  Lat,] 

1.  To  efface  any  thing  written. 

2.  To  wear  out ;  to  destroy  ;  to  efface. 
Wars  and  desolations  obliterate  many  ancient 

monuments.  Hale. 

Let  men  consider  themselves  as  ensnared  in 
that  unhappy  contract,  which  has  rendered  them 
part  of  the  Devil's  possession,  and  contrive  how 
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ihev  may  obliterate  that  reproach,  ami  disentanglc- 
their  mortgaged  souls.  Decay  of  Piety. 

These  simple  ideas,  the  understanding  can  no 
more  refuse  to  have,  or  alter,  or  blot  them  out, 
than  a  mirrour  can  refuse,  alter,  or  obliterate  the 
images,  which  the  objects  set  before  it  produce. 

Locke. 

Oblitera'tion.  n.  s.  [obliteratio,  Lat.] 
Effacement ;  extinction. 

Considering  the  casualties  of  wars,  transmigra- 
tions, especially  that  of  the  general  flood,  tnere 
might  probably  be  an  obliteratimi  of  all  those  mo- 
numents of  antiquity  that  ages  precedent  at  some 
time  have  yielded.         Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Obli  vion,  n.  s.  [oblivio,  Lat.] 

1 .  Forgetfulness ;    cessatio;i  of  remem- 
brance. 

Water  drops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up. 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing.       Shakesp.  Trail,  and  Cressida. 

Thou  slii'Uldst  have  heard  many  things  of  wor- 
thy memory,  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion,  and 
thou  return  unexperienced  to  thy  grave.  Shakesjy. 

Knowledge  is  made  by  oblivion,  and  to  purchase 
a  clear  and  warrantable  body  of  truth,  we  must 
forget  and  part  with  much  we  know.  Broitm. 

Can  they  imagine,  thnt  God  has  therefore  for- 
got their  sins,  hecausi>  tliey  are  iiot  willing  to  re 
member  Ihein?  Or  "ill  they  measure  his  pardon 
by  tlieir  own  vblivinn  ?  South, 

Among  our  ciiuu-s  oblivion  may  be  set ; 
But  'tis  our  king's  ]  erfeclion  to  forget.  Dryden. 

2.  Amnesty  ;  general  pardon  of  crimes  in 
a  state. 

By  the  act  of  oblivion,  all  of5ences  against  the 
crown,  and  all  particular  trespasses  between  sub- 
ject and  subject,  were  pardoned,  remitted,  and 
utterly  extinguished.  Pavies. 

Obli'vious.  adj.  [obliviosus,  Lat.]  Caus- 
ing forgetfulness. 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom       Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 

The  British  souls 
Exult  to  see  the  crowding  ghosts  descend 
Unnuniber'd  ;  well  aveng'd,  they  quit  the  cares 
Of  mortal  life,  and  drink  tli'  oblivious  lake. 

Philips. 

Oh,  born  to  see  what  none  can  see  awake  ! 
Behold  the  wonders  of  th'  oblivious  lake.  Pojie 
OBLONG,  adj.  [oblong,  Fr.  oblongus, 
Lat.]  Longer  than  broad ;  the  same 
with  a  rectangle  parallelogram,  whose 
sides  are  unequal.  Harris 

The  best  figure  of  a  garden  I  esteem  an  oblong 
upon  a  descent.  Temple's  MiKelUinies. 

Every  particle,  supposing  them  gli  bularor  nut 
very  oblong,  would  be  above  nir.e  miHion  times 
their  own  length  from  any  other  particle.  Benlley. 
Oblongly.  adv.  [from,  oblong. 1    In  an 
oblong  form. 

The  surface  of  the  temperate  climate  is  larger 
than  it  would  have  been,  had  the  globe  of  our 
earth,  or  of  the  planets,  been  either  spherical,  or 
oblongly  spheroidical.  Cheyne. 

Oblo'ngness.  n.  s.  [from  oblong.]  The 

state  of  being  oblong. 
O'bloquy.  n.  s.  [obloqnor,  Lat.] 
1.  Censorious  speech';   blame;  slander; 

reproach. 

Reasonable  moderation  hath  freed  us  from  be- 
ing deservedly  subject  unto  that  bitter  kind  of 
obloquy,  whereby  as  the  church  of  Rome  doth,  un- 
der the  colour  of  love  towards  those  things  w  hich 
be  harmless,  maintain  extremely  most  hurtful  cor- 
ruptions ;  so  we  ptradventure  might  be  upbraided, 
that  under  colour  of  h;itred  towards  those  things 
that  are  corrupt,  we  are  on  the  other  side  as  ex- 
treme, even  against  most  harmless  ordinances. 

Honker. 

Here  now  aspersions,  with  new  obloquies. 
Are  laid  on  old  deserts.  Daniel  s  Civil  War. 
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Canst  thou  with  impious  obloquy  condemn  I 
The  just  decree  of  God,  prouounc'd  and  sworn? 

Milton. 

Shall  names,  that  made  your  city  the  glory  of 
the  earth,  be  mentioned  with  obloquy  and  detrac- 
tion ?  Addison. 

Every  age  might  perhaps  produce  one  or  two 
true  geniuses  if  they  were  not  sunk  under  the  cen- 
sure and  obloquy  of  plodding,  servile,  imitating 
pedants.  Swift. 
2.  Cause  of  reproach ;  disgrace.  Not 
proper. 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors  ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  th'  world 
In  me  to  lose.  Shakespeare. 
Obmute'scence.  n.s.  [from  obrnutesco, 
Lat.]    Loss  of  speech. 
A  vehement  fear  often  produceth  obmutcscence. 

Brown. 

OBNO  XIOUS,  adj.  [obnoxius,  Lat.] 

1.  Subject. 

I  propound  a  character  of  justice  in  a  middle 
form,  between  the  speculative  discourses  of  philo- 
sophers, and  the  writings  of  lawyers,  which  are 
tied  and  obnoiious  to  their  particular  laws.  Bacon. 

2.  Liable  to  punishment. 

All  are  obnoiious,  and  this  faulty  land. 
Like  fainting  Hester,  does  before  you  stand, 
Watching  your  sceptre.  ii^allcr. 

We  know  ourselves  obno.xious  to  God's  severe 
justice,  and  that  he  is  a  God  of  mercy  and  hateth 
sin;  and  that  we  might  not  have  the  least  suspi- 
cion of  his  unwillingness  to  forgive,  he  hath  sent 
his  only  begotten  son  into  the  world,  by  his  dis- 
mal suiferings  and  cursed  death,  to  expiate  our 
offences.  Calamy. 

Thy  name,  O  Varus,  if  the  kinder  pow'rs 
Preserve  our  plains,  and  shield  the  Mantuan 
tow'rs. 

Obnoxious  by  Cremona's  iieighb'ring  crime. 

The  wings  of  Swans,  and  stronger  pinion'd  rhime 

Shall  raise  aloft.  Dryden. 

3.  Reprehensible;  not  of  sound  reputation. 

Conceiving  it  most  reasonable  to  search  for  pri- 
mitive truth  in  the  primitive  writers,  and  not  to 
suffer  his  understanding  to  be  prepossest  by  the 
contrived  and  interested  schemes  of  modern,  and 
withal  obnoiiotis  authors.  Fell. 

4.  Liable  ;  exposed. 

Long  hostility  had  made  their  friendship  weak 
in  itself,  and  more  obnoiious  to  jealousies  and  dis- 
trusts. Hay  ward. 

But  what  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 
Descend  to?  who  aspires,  must  down  as  low 
As  high  he  soar'd  ;  obnoxious  first  or  last. 
To  basest  things.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Beasts  lie  down. 
To  dews  obnoxious  on  the  grassy  floor.  Dryden. 

They  leave  the  government  a  trunk  naked,  de- 
fenceless, and  obnoxious  to  every  storm.  Duvenant. 

Obno'xiousness.  «.  s.  [from  obnoxious.] 
Subjection  ;  liableness  to  punishment. 

Obno'xiously.  adv.  [from  obnoxious.] 
In  a  state  of  subjection  ;  in  the  state  of 
one  liable  to  punishment. 

To  Obnu'eilate.  1'.  a.  [obnuhilo,  Lat] 
To  cloud  ;  to  obscure. 

O'bole.  n.  s.  [obolus,  Lat.]  In  phar- 
macy, twelve  grains.  Ainsworth. 

Obre'ption.  n.  s.  [obreptio,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  creeping  on  with  secrecy  or  by 
surprise. 

To  Obro'ga  i  E.  V.  a.  [obrogo,  Lat.]  To 
proclaim  a  contrary  law  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  former.  Diet. 

OBSCENE,  adj.  [obscnie,  Fr.  obsccEnns, 
Lat] 

1.  ImiTiodest ;  not  agree?.b!e  to  chastity  of 
mind ;  cau.sing  lewd  ideas. 
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Chemos  th'  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons. 

Miltoit. 

Words  that  were  once  chaste,  by  frequent  use 
grow  ofcsccne  and  uncleanly.  Watts's  Looick. 

2.  Offensive ;  disgusting. 
A  girdle  foul  with  grease  binds  his  obscene  attire. 

Dryden. 

Home  as  they  wont,  the  sad  discourse  renew'd 
Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  pu 
And  of  the  sight  obsctne  so  lately  i 

3.  Inauspicious ;  ill-omened. 


Dry 


Care  shuns  thy  walks,  as  at  the  chearful  liglit 
The  groaning  ghosts,  and  birds  obscene  take  flight. 

Dryden. 

It  is  the  sun's  fate  like  your's,  to  he  displeasing 
to  owls  and'  obscene  animals,  who  cannot  bear  his 
lustre.  Pope's  Letters. 

Obsce'nely.  adv.  [from  obscene.]  In  an 
impure  and  unchaste  manner. 

Obsce'neness,  7    n.  s.  [obscenite,  Fr. 
Obsce'nity.     )      from  obscene.]  Im- 
purity of  thought  or  language  ;  unchas- 
tity ;  lewdness. 

Mr.  Cowley  asserts  plainly,  that  obscenity  has  no 
place  in  wit.  Dryden. 

Those  fables  were  tempered  with  the  Italian  se- 
verity, and  free  from  any  note  of  infamy  or  ob- 
sceneness.  Dryden. 

Thou  art  wickedly  devout. 
In  Tiber  duckiiig  thrice  by  break  of  day, 
Fo  wash  th'  obscenities  of  night  away.  Dryden. 

No  pardon  vile  obscenity  should  find, 
Tho'  wit  and  art  conspire  to  move  your  mind. 

Pope. 

Obscura'tion.  n.s.  \obscuraiio,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  act  of  darkening. 

2.  A  state  of  being  darkened. 

As  to  the  sun  and  moon,  their  obscuration  or 
change  of  colour  happens  commonly  before  the 
eruption  of  a  fiery  mountain.  Burnet. 

OBSCU  RE,  adj.  [obscur,  Fr.  obscurm, 
Lat.] 

1.  Dark;  unenlightened;  gloomy,  hind- 
ering sight. 

Whoso  curseth  his  father  or  mother,  his  l.iinp 
shall  be  put  out  in  obscure  darkrr  ss.  Phhh/w. 

Who  shall  tempt  with  naiid'ring  feet 
The  dark  unbottom'd  Infinite  abyss. 
And  thro'  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way?  Milton's  Par.  Loii. 

2.  Living  in  the  dark. 

,The  obscureh'lvd  clamour'd  the  live-long  ):\y.ht. 

Shukti-p. 

3.  Not  easily  intelligible ;  abstruse  ;  dif- 
ficult. 

I  explain  some  of  the  most  obscure  passages,  aiirl 
those  which  are  most  necessary  to  be  understood,, 
and  this  according  to  the  manner  wherein  be  used 
to  express  himself.  Dryden., 
4i.  Not  noted  ;  not  observable. 

He  says,  that  he  is  an  obscure  person;  one,! 
suppose,  that  is  in  the  dark.  Atterbury^ 

To  Obscu're.  v.  a,  [obscuro,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  darken  ;  to  make  dark. 

They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by  Heme's 
oak,  with  obscured  lights ;  which  at  the  very  in- 
stant of  Falstaff's  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at 
once  display  to  the  night.  Shakesp, 

Sudden  the  thunder  blackens  all  the  skies, 
And  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  surges  roll 
Mountains  on  mountains,  and  obscure  the  pole. 

2.  To  make  less  visible. 

What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  ? 
They  in  themselves,  ^ood  sooth,  are  too,  too  light. 
Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love. 
And  1  should  be  obscur  d.  Shakesp. 

'Ihinking  by  this  retirement  to  o6.sci«-e  iiimtelf 
from  Ged,  fie  infringed  the  omnisciency  and  essen- 
tial ubiquity  of  his  Maker.      Biown's  Vulg.  Errs. 

3«  To  make  less  intelligible. 
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By  private  consent  it  liath  been  used  in  danger- 
ous times  to  obscure  writin;.',  and  make  it  hard  to 
be  read  by  others  not  acquainted  with  the  intrigue. 

There  is  scarce  any  duty  which  has  been  so  06- 
scared  by  the  writings  of  learned  men,  as  this. 

Wake 

4.  To  make  less  glorious,  beautiful,  or 
illustrious. 
Thinlt'st  ihou,  vain  spirit,  thy  glories  are  the 

same, 

Ami  scest  not  sin  obscures  tliy  godlike  frame  ? 
I  know  thee  now  by  tliy  ungrateful  pride, 
1  hat  shows  me  w  hat  tiiy  faded  looks  did  hide. 

Dryden. 

,  To  conceal ;  to  make  unknown. 

O  might  1  here 
In  solitude  live  savage,  in  some  glade 
Obscjir'd,  where  hiyhest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  sun  or  starlight,  spread  their  umbrage  broad. 

Milton. 

Obscu'rely.  adv.  [from  obscure.] 

1.  Not  brightly  ;  not  luminously ;  darkly. 

2.  Out  of  sight;  privately;  without  notice ; 
not  conspicuously. 

Such  was  the  rise  of  ihis  prodigious  fire, 
Which  in  mean  buildings  first  obscurely  bred, 
From  thence  dirl  soon  to  open  streets  aspire.Drjd. 

There  live  rctir'd 
Content  thyself  to  be  obscurely  good.  Addison. 
.  Not  clearly  ;  not  plainly  ;  darkly  to  the 
mind. 

The  woman's  seed  at  first  obscurely  told. 
Now  amplier  known,  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord. 

Milton. 

Obscu'reness,  )  n.  s.  [obscwHtas,  Lat.] 
Obscurity.     )  obscurite,YY.] 
.  Darkness  ;  want  of  light. 

Lo  !  a  day  of  darkness  and  obscurity,  tribulation 
and  anguish  upon  the  earth.  Esther,  xi.  8, 

Should  Cynlhia  quit  thee,  Venus,  and  each  star. 
It  woiild  not  form  one  thought  dark  as  mine,  are  : 
I  could  lend  fhem  ohscurencss  now,  and  say. 
Out  of  my  self  there  should  be  no  more  day. 

Uonne. 

.  Unnoticed  state ;  privacy. 

\ou  are  not  for  obscurity  design'd, 
But,  like  the  sun,  must  cheer  all  human  kind. 

Dryden . 

3.  Darkness  of  meaning. 
Not  to  menti<m  that  clhcureness  that  attends  pro- 
phetic raptures,  there  are  divers  things  knowable 
by  the  bare  light  of  nature,  which  yet  are  so  un- 
easy to  be  satisfactorily  understood  by  our  imper- 
fect intellects,  that  let  them  be  delivered  in  the 
clearest  expressions,  the  notions  themselves  will 
yet  appear  obscure.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

That  this  part  of  sacred  scripture  had  difficulties 
in  it :  many  causes  of  obscurity  did  readily  occur 
to  me.  Locke. 

What  lies  beyond  our  positive  idea  towards  in- 
finity, lies  in  obscurity,  and  has  the  undeterminate 
confusion  of  a  negative  idea,  wherein  1  know  I  do 
not  comprehend  all  I  would,  it  being  too  laree  for 
a  finite  capacity.  Locke. 
Obsecra'tion.  n.  s.  [obsecratio,  from 
obsecro,  Lat.]  Intreaty  ;  supplication. 

That  these  were  comprehended  under  the  sacra 
is  manifest  from  the  old  form  of  obsecration. 

Stilling  fleet. 

O'bsequies.  n.  s.  [obsequies,  Fr.  I 
know  not  whether  this  word  be  not  an- 
ciently mistaken  for  exequies,  exequite, 
Lat.  this  word,  however,  is  apparently 
derived  from  obsequium.] 

1.  Funeral  rites  ;  fimeral  solemnities. 

There  was  Dorilaus  valiantly  requiting  his 
friends  help,  in  a  great  battle  deprived  of  life,  hJs 
obsequies  being  not  more  solemnized  by  thn  tears  of 
his  partakers,  than  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  Sidn. 

lair  Juliet,  that  with  aiigels  dost  remain, 
Accept  this  latest  favour  at  my  hand  ; 
Tliat  living  honour'd  thee,  and  being  dead. 
With  fun'ral  obsequies  adorn  thy  tomb.  Shakesp. 
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I  spare  the  widows  tears,  their  woeful  cries. 
And  howling  at  their  husbands  obsequies; 
How  Theseus  at  these  fun'rals  did  assist. 
And  with  what  gifts  the  mourning  dames  dismist. 

Dryden. 

His  body  shall  be  royally  interr'd, 
I  will,  myself. 

Be  the  chief  mourner  at  his  obsequies.  Dryden. 

Alas  !  poor  Poll,  my  Indian  talker  dies. 
Go,  birds,  and  celebrate  his  obsequies.  Creech. 
2.  It  is  found  in  the  singular,  perhaps 
more  properly. 

Or  tune  a  song  of  victory  to  me. 
Or  to  tiiyself,  sing  thine  own  tihseqiiy.  Crashaw. 

Him  I'li  solemnly  attend. 
With  silent  obsequy  and  funeral  train, 
Home  to  his  father's  house.        Milton's  Agonistes. 
OBSE'QUIOUS.  adj.  [from  obsequium, 
Lat.] 

1.  Obedient;  compliant;  not  resisting. 

Adore  not  so  the  rising  son,  that  you  forget  the 
fatlier,  who  raised  you  to  this  height  ;  nor  be  you 
so  obsequious  to  the  father,  that  you  give  just  cause 
to  the  son  to  suspect  that  you  neglect  him.  Bacon. 

At  his  command  th'  up-rooted  hills  reiir'd 
Each  to  his  place  ;  they  heard  his  voice,  and  went 
Obsequious.  Milton's  faradise  Lost. 

I  follow'd  her  ;  she  what  was  honour  knew. 
And,  with  obsequious  majesty,  approv'd 
My  pleaded  reason.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Bee  how  th'  obsequious  wind  and  liquid  air 
The  Theban  swan  does  upward  bear.  Cou'ley. 

A  genial  cherishing  heat  acts  so  upon  the  fit  and 
obsequious  matter,  as  to  organize  and  fashion  it  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  its  own  nature.  Boyle. 

His  servants  weeping. 
Obsequious  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither.  Addison. 

1  lie  vote  of  an  assembly,  which  we  cannot  re- 
concile to  public  good,  has  been  conceived  in  a 
private  brain,  afterwards  supported  by  an  obse- 
quious party.  Swift. 

2.  In  Shakespeare,  it  seems  to  signify,  fu- 
nereal ;  such  as  the  rites  of  funerals  re- 
quire. 

Your  father  lost  a  father  ; 
That  father  his  ;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term. 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.  Shakesp.  Humlet. 

Obse'quiously.  adv.  [from  obsequious.] 

1.  Obediently;  with  compliance. 

They  rise,  and  with  respectful  awe. 
At  the  word  giv'n,  obsequiously  withdraw.  Vryden. 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect,  that  any  one 
should  readily  and  obsequiously  quit  his  own  opi- 
nion, and  embrace  ours  with  a  blind  resignation. 

Locke. 

2.  In  Shakespeare  it  signifies, with  funeral 
rites  ;  with  reverence  for  the  dead. 

I  a  while  obsequiously  lament 
The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster.  Shakesp. 

Obse'quiousness.  n.s.  [fromobsequious.] 
Obedience ;  compliance. 

They  apply  themselves  both  to  his  interest  and 
humour,  with  all  tiie  arts  of  flattery  and  obsequious- 
ness, the  surest  and  the  readiest  way  to  advance  a 
man.  ^South. 

Obse'rvabi.e.  adj.  [from  observe,  Lat.] 
Remarkable  ;  eminent ;  such  as  may  de- 
serve notice. 

They  do  bury  their  dead  with  observable  cere- 
monies. Abbot. 

These  proprieties  alfixed  unto  bodies  from  con- 
siderations deduced  from  east,  west,  or  those  ob- 
servable points  fif  the  sphere,  will  not  be  justified 
from  such  foundations.  Bi'own. 

I  took  a  just  account  of  every  observable  circum- 
stance of  the  earth,  stone,  metal,  or  other  matter, 
from  the  surface  quite  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  and  entered  it  carefully  into  a  journal. 

Woodward's  Nat.  Hist. 

The  great  and  more  observable  occasions  of  exer- 
cising our  courage,  occur  but  seldom.  Rogers. 
Obse'rvably.  (idv.    [from  observablt.] 
In  a  manner  worthy  of  note. 
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It  is  prodigious  to  have  thunder  in  a  clear  skv, 
as  is  observably  recorded  in  some  histories.  Brown. 

Obse'rvance.  n.  s.  [observance,  Fr.  06- 
servo,  Lat.] 

1.  Respect ;  ceremonial  reverence. 

In  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 
Where  1  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  on  the  morn  of  May.  Shakesp. 

Arcite  left  his  bed,  resolv'd  to  pay 
Observance  to  the  month  of  merry  May.  Dryden. 

2.  Religious  rite. 

Some  represent  to  themselves  the  whole  of  re- 
ligion as  consisting  in  a  few  easy  observances,  and 
never  lay  the  least  restraint  on  the  business  or  di- 
versions of  this  life.  Rogers. 

3.  Attentive  practice. 

Use  all  th'  observance  of  civility. 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 
To  please  his  grandam.  Shakespeare. 

Love  rigid  honesty 
And  strict  observance  of  impartial  laws. 

Roscommon. 

If  the  divine  laws  were  proposed  to  our  obser- 
vance, with  no  other  motive  than  the  advantages 
attending  it,  they  would  be  little  more  than  an 
advice.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

4.  Rule  of  practice. 

There  are  other  strict  observances  ; 
As,  not  to  see  a  woman.  Shakespeare. 

5.  Careful  obedience. 

We  must  attend  our  Creator  in  all  those  ordi- 
nances which  he  has  prescribed  to  the  observance  of 
his  church.  Rogers. 

6.  Observation  ;  attention. 

There  can  be  no  observation  or  experience  of 
greater  certainty,  as  to  the  increase  of  mankind, 
than  the  strict  and  vigilant  observance  of  the  cal- 
culations and  registers  of  the  bills  of  births  and 
deaths.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankivd. 

7.  Obedient  regard ;  reverential  atten- 
tion. 

Having  had  such  experience  of  his  fidelity  and 
observance  abroad,  lie  found  himself  engaged  in 
honour  to  support  him.  Wottoyt. 

Observant,  adj.  [obsetnmns,  Lat.] 
J.  Attentive;  diligent;  watchful. 

I'hese  writers,  which  gave  themselves  to  follow 
and  imitate  others,  were  observant  spectators  of 
those  masters  they  admired.  Raleigh. 

Wandering  from  clime  to  cVime  observant  stray  d. 
Their  manners  noted,  and  their  states  survey'd. 

Popt. 

2.  Obedient ;  respectful ;  with  of. 

We  are  told  how  observant  Alexander  was  of  his 
master  Aristotle.      Digbx)  on  the  Soul,  Dedication. 

3.  Respectfully  attentive;  with  of. 
She  now  observant  of  the  parting  ray, 

Eyes  the  calm  sun-set  of  thy  various  day.  Pope. 

4.  Meanly  dutiful ;  submissive. 

How  could  tlie  most  base  men  attain  to  honour 
but  by  such  an  obsei-vant  slavish  course.  Raleigh. 

Observant,  n.  s.  [This  word  has  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  in  Shake- 
speare.] A  slavish  attendant.  Not  in 
use. 

These  kind  of  knaves  in  this  plainness. 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends. 
Than  twenty  silky  ducking  observants 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.  Shakesp. 

Observa'tion.  n.  s.  [observatio,  from 
observe,  Lat.  observation,  Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  observing,  noting  or  re- 
marking. 

These  cannot  be  infused  by  observation,  because 
they  are  the  rules  by  whicli  men  take  their  first 
apprehensions  and  observations  of  things  ;  as  the 
benig  of  the  rule  must  be  before  its  application  to 
the  tiling  directed  by  it. 

The  rules  of  our  practice  are  taken  from  the  con- 
duct of  such  persons  as  fall  within  our  observation. 

Rogers. 

2.  Notion  gained  by  observing ;  note ; 
remark ;  animadversion, 
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In  matters  of  human  prudence,  we  shall  find 
the  greatest  advantage  by  making  wise  observa- 
tions on  our  conduct,  and  of  the  events  attending 
it.         _  Watts's  Logick'. 

3.  Obedience  ;  ritual  practice. 

He  freed  and  delivered  the  Christian  church 
from  the  external  observation  and  obedience  of  all 
such  legal  precepts,  as  were  not  simply,  and  for- 
mally moral.  White. 

Observa'tor.  n.  s.  [observateur,  Fr.from 
observa-  Lat.]  One  that  observes ;  a 
remarker. 

The  observator  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  hath 
given  us  the  best  account  of  the  number  that  late 
plagues  have  swept  away.  Hale. 

She  may  be  handsome,  yet  be  chaste,  you  say,— 
Good  observator,  not  so  fast  away.  Dryden. 
Obse'rvatory.  n.  s.  [observatoire,  Fr.] 
A  place  built  for  astronomical  observa 
tions. 

Another  was  found  near  the  observatory  in  Green- 
wich Park.  Woodward  on  Fossils. 

To  OBSE'RVE.  v.  a.  [observer,  Fr.  ob- 
servo,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  watch  ;  to  regard  attentively. 

Remember,  that  as  thine  eye  observes  others,  so 
art  thou  observed  by  angels  and  by  men.  Tai/hrr. 

2.  To  find  by  attention  ;  to  note. 

It  is  observed,  that  man^'  men  who  have  seemed 
to  repent  when  they  have  thought  death  approach- 
ing, have  yet,  after  it  hath  pleased  God  to  restore 
them  to  health,  been  as  wicked,  perhaps  worse, 
as  ever  they  were.  Duty  of  Man. 

If  our  idea  of  infinity  be  got  from  the  power  we 
observe  in  ourselves,  of  repeating  without  end  our 
own  ideas,  it  may  be  demanded  why  we  do  not  at- 
tribute infinity  to  other  ideas,  as  well  as  these  of 
space  and  duration.  Locke. 

One  may  observe  them  discourse  and  reason 
pret(y  well,  of  several  other  things,  before  they 
can  tell  twenty.  Locke. 
;l.  To  regard  or  keep  religiously. 

A  nighl  to  be  much  observed  unto  the  Lord,  for 
bringing  them  out  of  Egypt,       Exodus,  xxii.  4S. 

4.  To  practise  ritually. 

In  the  days  of  Enoch,  people  observed  not  cir- 
cunicisiim,  or  the  Sabbath.  White. 

5.  To  obey  ;  to  follow. 

To  Obse'rve.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  be  attentive. 

Obscrviyig  men  may  form  many  judgments  by 
-   the  rules  of  similitude  and  proportion,  where  causes 
and  efifects  are  not  entirely  the  same.  Watts. 

2,  To  make  a  remark. 

I  observe,  that  when  we  have  an  action  agahist 
any  man,  we  must  for  all  that  look  upon  him  as 
our  neighbour,  and  love  him  as  ourselves,  paying 
him  all  that  justice,  peace,  and  charity,  which  arf: 
due  to  all  persons.  Kettleweil. 

Wherever  I  have  found  her  notes  to  be  wholly 
another's,  .which  is  the  case  of  some  hundreds,  I 
have  barely  quoted  the  true  proprietor,  without 
observing  upon  it.  Pope's  Letters. 

Obse'rver.  n.  s.  [from  observe.] 

1 .  One  who  looks  vigilantly  on  persons 
and  things  ;  close  remarker. 

He  reads  much  ; 
He  is  a  great  observer  ;  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men.  Shakesp. 
Angelo, 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life.. 

That  to  th'  observer  doth  thy  history 

Fully  unfold.  Shakesp.  Measure  for  Measure. 

Careful  observersmay  foretel  the  hour. 
By  sure  prognostics  when  to  dread  a  show'r. 

Swift. 

2.  One  who  looks  on  ;  the  beholder. 

If  a  slow-pac'd  star  had  stol'n  away, 
From  the  observer's  marking,  he  might  stay 
Three  hundred  years  to  see't  again.  Donne. 

Company,  he  thinks,  lessens  the  shame  of  vic^, 
by  sharing  It;  and  therefore,  if  he  cannot  wholly 
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avoid  the  eye  of  the  observer,  he  hopes  to  distract 
it  at  least  by  a  multiplicity  of  objects.  South. 

Sometimes  purulent  matter  may  be  discharged 
from  the  glands  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe, 
while  the  lungs  are  sound  and  uninfected,  which 
now  and  then  has  imposed  on  undistuiguishing  ob- 
servers. Blackmore. 

3.  One  who  keeps  any  law  or  custom  or 
practice. 

Many  nations  are  superstitious,  and  diligent 
observers  of  old  customs,  which  -they  receive  by 
tradition  from  their  parents,  by  recording  of  their 
bards  and  chronicles.  Spenser. 

The  king  after  the  victory,  as  one  that  had  been 
bred  under  a  devout  mother,  and  was  in  his  nature 
a  great  o/jsenier  of  religious  forms,  caused  Te  Deura 
to  be  solemnly  sung  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
army  upon  the  place.  Bacon. 

He  was  so  strict  an  observer  of  his  word,  that  no 
consideration  whatever  could  make  him  break  it. 

Prior. 

Himself  often  read  useful  discourses  to  his  ser- 
vants on  the  Lord's  day,  of  which  he  was  always 
a  very  strict  and  solemn  observer.  Atteibury. 

Obse'rvingly.  adv.  [from  observing.] 
Attentively ;  carefully. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out.  Shakesp. 

Obse'ssion,  n.  s.  [obsessio,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  act  of  besieging. 

2.  The  first  attack  of  Satan,  antecedent  to 
possession. 

Obsi'dionai..  adj.  [obsidionalis,  Lat.] 
Belonging  to  a  siege.  Diet 

O'BSOLETE.  adj.  [obsolettis,  Lat]  Worn 
out  of  use  ;  disused  ;  unfashionable. 

Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived,  when 
they  are  more  sounding,  or  more  significant  than 
those  in  practice.  Dryden. 

What  if  there  be  an  old  dormant  statute  or  two 
against  him,  are  they  not  now  obsolete  ?  Swyt. 

O'bsoleteness.  n.  s.  [from  obsolete.] 
State  of  being  worn  out  of  use;  un- 
fashionableness. 
O  bstacle,  n.  s.  [obstacle,  Fr.  obstacu- 
lum,  Lat.]  Something  opposed;  hin- 
drance ;  obstruction. 

Conscience  is  a  blushing  shame-fac'd  spirit, 
That  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom  :  it  fills 
One  full  of  obstacles.  Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

If  all  obstacles  were  cut  away. 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown. 
As  the  ripe  reverence  and  due  of  birth.  Shakesp. 

Disparity  in  age  seems  a  greater  obstacle  to  an 
intimate  friendship  than  inequality  of  fortune. 
For  the  humours,  business,  and  diversions,  of 
young  and  old,  are  generally  very  different. Co//io-. 

Some  conjectures  about  the  origin  of  mountains 
and  islands,  I  am  obliged  to  look  into  that  they 
may  not  remain  as  obstacles  to  the  less  skilful. 

Woodward's  Nat.  Hist. 

What  more  natural  and  usual  obstacle  to  those 
wlio  take  voyages,  than  winds  and  storms.  Pope. 

Obstetrica'tion.  n.  s.  [from  obstetri- 

cor,  Lat.]    The  office  of  a  midwife. 
Obste'trick.  adj.  [from  obstetrix,  hat,] 
Midwifish  ;  befitting  a  midwife  ;  doing 
the  midwife's  office. 

There  all  the  learn'd  shall  at  the  labour  stand. 
And  Douglas  lend  his  soft  obstetrick  hand.  Pope. 

O'bstinacy.  n^s.  [obstination,  Fr.  ob- 
stinatio,  Lat.  from  obstinate.]  Stub- 
bornness ;  contumacy ;  pertinacy ;  per- 
sistency. 

Chusing  rather  to  use  extremities,  which  might 
drive  me  to  desperate  obstinacy,  than  apply  mode- 
rate remedies.  "         King  Charles. 

Most  writers  use  their  words  loosely  and  uncer. 
tainly,  and  do  not  make  plain  and  clear  deduc. 
tions  of  words  one  from  another,  which  were  not. 
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diflScuit  to  do,  did  they  not  find  it  convenient  to 
shelter  their  ignorance,  or  obstinacy,  under  the  ob- 
scurity of  their  terms.  Locke, 

What  crops  of  wit  and  honesty  appear. 
From  spleen,  from  obstinacy,  hate  or  fear.  Pope. 

O'BSTINATE.  adj.  [obstinatus,  Lat.] 
Stubborn  ;  contumacious ;  fixed  in  re- 
solution. Absolutely  used,  it  has  an  ill 
sense ;  but  relatively,  it  is  neutral. 

The  queen  is  obstinate. 
Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  t'  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  try'd  by't.     Shak.  Henry  VIII. 
Yielci, 

Except  you  mean  with  obstinate  repulse. 

To  slay  your  sov'reign.  Shakesp. 

I  have  known  great  cures  done  by  obstinate  reso- 
lutions of  drinking  no  wine.  Temple. 

Her  father  did  not  fail  to  find. 
In  all  she  spoke,  the  greatness  of  her  mind  ; 
Yet  thought  she  was  not  obstinate  to  die, 
Nor  deem'd  the  death  she  promis'd  was  so  nigh. 

Dryden, 

Look  on  Simo's  mate  ; 
No  ass  so  meek,  no  ass  so  obstinate.  Pope, 

O'bstinately.  adv.  [from  obstinate.] 
Stubbornly ;  inflexibly  ;  with  unshaken 
determination. 

Pembroke  abhorred  the  war  as  obstinately,  as  he 
loved  hunting  and  hawking.  Clarendm. 

A  Greek  made  himself  their  prey, 
T'  impose  on  their  belief,  and  Iroy  betray  ; 
Fix'd  on  his  aim,  and  obstinately  bent 
'J  o  die  undaunted,  or  to  circumvent.  Dryden, 

The  man  resolv'd  and  steady  to  his  trust. 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just, 
Can  the  rude  rabble's  influence  despise.  Addison, 

My  spoupe  maintains  her  royal  trust, 
Tho'  tempted  chaste,  and  obstinately  juit  Pope. 

O'bstinateness.  n.  s.  [from  obstinate.] 
Stubbornness. 

Obstipa'tion.  U.S.  [from  obstipo,La.t.] 
The  act  of  stopping  up  any  passage. 

Obstre'perous.  adj.  [obstreperus,  Lat.] 
Loud ;  clamorous  ;  noisy  ;  turbulent ; 
vociferous. 

These  obstreperous  scepticks  are  the  bane  of  divi- 
nity, who  are  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  contradiction, 
that  they  raise  daily  new  disputes.  Howet. 

These  obstreperous  villains  shout,  and  know  rot 
for  what  they  make  a  noise.  Dryden. 

The  players  do  not  only  connive  at  his  obstre- 
perous etppiohiiiion,  but  repair  at  their  own  cost 
whatever  damages  he  makes.  Addison. 

Obstre'perously.  adv.  [from  obstre- 
perous.] Loudly  ;  clamorously;  noisily. 

Obstre'perousness.  n.s.  [from  obstre- 
perous.] Loudness ;  clamour ;  noise ; 
turbulence. 

Obstri'ction.  n.  &.  [from  obstrictus, 
Lat.]    Obligation ;  bond. 

He  hath  full  right  t'  exempt 
Whom  so  it  pleases  him  by  choice. 
From  national  obstruction,         Milton's  Agonistes. 

To  OBSTRU  CT,  v,  a.  [obslruo,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  block  up ;  to  bar. 

He  them  beholding,  saon 
Comes  down  to  see  their  city,  ere  the  tow'r 
Obstruct  Heav'n-tow'rs.      Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

In  their  passage  through  the  glands  in  the  lungs, 
they  obstruct  and  swell  them  with  little  tumours. 

Blackmore. 

Fat  people  are  subject  to  weakness  in  fevers, 
because  the  fat,  melted  by  feverish  heat,  obstructs 
the  small  canals.  Arhuthnot, 

2.  To  oppose;  to  retard;  to  hinder;  to 
be  in  the  way  of. 

No  cloud  interpos'd; 
Or  star  to  obstruct  his  sight  Mikon.. 

22.0. 
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jTRu'cTER.  n.  s.  [from  obstruct.']  One 
at  hinders  or  opposes. 
iTRU'cTioN.  n.  s.  [obstructio,  Lat. 
istruction,  Fr.  from  obstruct.l 
Sindrance;  difficulty. 
Sure  God  by  these  discoveries  did  design, 
at  his  clear  light  thro'  all  the  world  should 
shine  ; 

it  the  obstruction  from  that  discord  springs, 
le  prince  of  darkness  makes  'twixt  Christian 
kings.  Denham. 

Obstacle  ;   impediment ;  that  which 
Inders. 

All  obstructions  in  parliament,  that  is,  all  free- 
m  in  differing  in  votes,  and  debating  matters 
th  reason  and  candour,  must  be  taken  away. 

King  Charles. 

[n  his  winter  quarters  the  king  expected  to 
;et  with  all  the  obstructions  and  difficulties  bis 
raged  enemies  could  lay  in  his  way.  Clarendon. 
Wnenever  a  popular  assembly  free  from  obstruc- 
ris,and  already  possessed  of  more  power  than  an 
ual  balance  will  allow,  shall  continue  to  think 
it  they  have  not  enough,  1  cannot  see  how  the 
ne  causes  can  produce  different  effects  among 
,  from  what  they  did  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

Swijt. 

In  physick.] 

he  blocking  up  of  any  canal  in  the  human 
dy,  so  as  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  any  fluid 
ougli  it,  on  account  of  the  increased  bulk  of 
it  fluid,  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the 
isel.  Quincy. 

n  Shakespeare  it  once  signifies  some- 
ing  heaped  together, 
lye,  but  to  Hie,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
is  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
kneaded  clod.      Shakesp.  Measure  for  Measure. 
TRU'CTIVE.  adj.  [obstructif,  Fr.fr om 
struct.]  Hindering;  causing  impedi 
ent. 

laving  thus  separated  this  doctrine  of  God's 
determining  all  events  from  three  other  things 
ifounded  with  it,  it  will  now  be  discernable 
W  noxious  and  oljstructive  this  doctrine  is  to  the 
lerstructing  all  good  life.  Hammond. 
TRU'CTIVE.  n.  s.  Impediment ;  ob- 
icle. 

[Tie  second  obstructive  is  that  of  the  fiduciary, 
t  faith  is  the  only  instrument  of  his  justifica- 
n,  and  excludes  good  works  from  contributing 
r  thing  toward  it.  Hammond. 

TRUENT.  adj.  [obstruens,  Lat.]  Hin- 
ring ;  blocking  up. 
tupefa'ction.  n.  s.  [obstupefac.io, 
It.]    The  act  of  inducing  stupidity, 
interruption  of  the  mental  powers. 
tupefa'ctive.  adj.  [from  obstupe- 
cio,  Lat.]    Obstructing  the  mental 
»wers ;  stupifying. 
The  force  of  it  is  obstupef active,  and  no  other. 

Abbot. 

JBTA'IN.  V.  a.  [obtenir,  Fr.  obtineo, 
it.] 

To  gain  ;  to  acquire  ;  to  procure. 

May  be  that  Imay  obtain  children  bv  her.  Gen. 
We  have  obtained  an  inheritance.  Ephes.  i.  11. 
The  juices  of  the  leaves  are  obtained  by  expres- 
n.  Arbuthnot. 
To  impenetrate ;  to  gain  by  the  con- 
:ssion  or  excited  kindness  of  another, 
[n  such  our  prayers  cannot  serve  us  as  means  to 
am  the  thing  we  desire.  Hooker. 
By  his  own  blood  be  entered  in  once  into  the 
ly  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for 
Hthr-ews,  ix.  12. 

If  they  could  not  be  obtained  of  the  [ii  oud  tyrant, 
;n  to  conclude  peace  wi'li  him  u])on  any  con- 
io-ns.  Rnolles. 
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Some  pray  for  riches,  riches  they  obtain  ; 
But  watch'd  by  robbers  for  their  wealth  are  slain. 

Thyden. 

The  conclusion  of  the  story  I  forbore,  because 
1  could  not  obtain  from  myself  to  shew  Absalom 
unfortunate.  Dryden. 

Whatever  once  is  denied  them,  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  to  obtain  by  crying.  Locke  on  Education. 

To  Obta'in.  v.  n. 
J .  To  continue  in  use. 

The  Theodosian  Code,  several  hundred  years 
after  Justinian's  time,  did  obtain  in  the  western 
parts  of  Europe.  Baker. 

2.  To  be  established ;  to  subsist  in  nature 
or  practice. 

Our  impious  use  no  longer  shall  obtain. 
Brothers  no  more  by  brothers  shall  be  slain.  Dryd. 

The  situation  of  the  sun  and  earth,  which  the 
theorist  supposes,  is  so  far  from  being  preferable 
to  this  which  at  present  obtains,  that  this  hath  in- 
finitely the  advantage  of  it.  Woodward. 

Where  wasting  the  publick  treasure  has  obtained 
in  a  court,  all  good  order  is  banished.  Davenant. 

The  general  laws  of  fluidity,  elasticity,  and  gra- 
vity, obtain  in  animal  and  inanimate  tubes. C'/iei/ne. 

3.  To  prevail ;  to  succeed.    Not  in  use. 
There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate, 

some  commendation  where  causes  arc  fair  pleaded 
especially  towards  the  side  which  obtaineth  not. 

Bacon. 

Obta'inable.  adj.  Ffrom  obtain.] 

1.  To  be  procured. 

Spirits  which  come  over  in  distillations,  niisci 
ble  with  water,  and  wholly  combustible,  are  ob- 
tainable from  plants  by  previous  fermentation. 

Arbuthnot 

2.  To  be  gained. 
What  thinks  he  of  his  redemption,  and  the  rate 

it  cost,  not  being  obtainable  unless  God's  only  S 
would  come  down  from  lieaven,  and  bo  made  man, 
and  pay  down  his  own  life  for  it.  Kettlewdl 

Obta'iner.  n.  s.  [from  obtain.]  He  who 
obtains. 

To  Obte'mperate.  v.  a.  [obtemperer, 
Fr.  obtempero,  Lat.]    To  obey.  Diet. 

To  Obte'nd.  v.  a.  [obtendo,  Lat. J 


1.  To  oppose  ;  to  hold  out  in  opposition, 

2.  To  pretend ;  to  offer  as  the  reason  of 
any  thing. 

Thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invade, 
Obtending  Heav'n  lor  whate'erills  befal.  Dryden 

Obtenebra'tion.  n.  s.  [ob  and  iene 
brcE,  Lat.]  Darkness;  the  state  of  being 
darkened  ;  the  act  of  darkening  ;  cloudi- 
ness 

In  every  megrim  or  vertigo,  there  is  an  obtcne- 
fcration  joined  with  a  semblance  of  turning  round 

Bacon 

Obte'nsion.  n.  s.  [from  obtend.]  The 

act  of  obtending. 
To  Obte'st.  v.  a.  [obtestor,  Lat.]  To 

beseech  ;  to  supplicate. 

Suppliants  demand 
A  truce,  with  olive  branches  in  their  hand  ; 
Obtest  his  clemency,  and  from  the  plain 
Beg  leave  to  draw  the  bodies  of  their  slain.  Dryd. 

Obtesta'tion.  n.  s.  [obtestatio,  Lat 
from  obtest.]    Supplication ;  entreaty 

Obtrecta'tion:  n.  s.  [obtrecto,  Lat. 
Slander ;  detraction  ;  calumny 

To  OBTRU'DE.  v.  a.  [obtrudo,  Lat]  To 
thrust  into  any  place  or  state  by  force 
or  imposture  ;  to  offer  with  unreasonable 
importunity. 

It  is  their  torment,  that  the  thing  they  shun  doth 
follow  tliem,  truth,  as  it  were,  even  obtruding  it- 
self into  their  knowledge,  and  not  permitting  them 
to  be  so  ignorant  as  they  would  be.  Hooker. 
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There  may  be  as  great  a  vanity  in  retiring  and 
withdrawing  men's  conceits  froni  the  world,  as  in 
obtruding  them.  Bacon. 

Some  things  are  easily  granted  ;  the  rest  ought 
not  to  be  obtruded  upon  me  with  the  (loint  of  the 
sword.  _  King  Charles. 

Who  can  abide,  that  against  their  own  doctors 
six  books  should,  by  tlieir  fatherhoods  of  Trent, 
be,  under  pain  of  a  curse,  imperiously  obtruded 
upon  God  and  his  church  ?  Hull. 

Why  shouldst  thou  then  obtrude  this  diligence 
In  vain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can  lind  r  Milton. 

Whatever  was  not  by  them  thought  necessary, 
must  not  by  us  be  obtruded  on,  or  forced  into  that 
catalogue.  Hammond. 

A  cause  of  common  error  is  the  credulity  of 
men  ;  that  is,  an  easy  assent  to  what  is  obtruded, 
or  believing  at  first  ear  what  is  delivered  by  others. 

Eroum. 

The  objects  of  our  senses  obtrude  their  particu- 
lar ideas  upon  our  minds,  whether  we  will  or  no  ; 
and  the  opcrati{ms  of  our  minds  will  not  let  us  be 
without  some  obscure  notions  of  them.  Locke. 

Whether  thy  great  forefathers  came 
From  realms  that  bear  Vesputio's  name  ; 
For  so  conjectures  would  obtrude. 
And  from  thy  painted  skin  conclude.  Swift. 

Obtru'der.  n.  s.  [from  obtrude.]  One 
that  obtrudes. 

Do  justice  to  the  inventors  or  publishers  of  the 
true  exjieriments,  as  well  as  upon  the  chtiuders  of 
false  ones.  Boyle. 

Obtru'sion.  n.  s.  [from  oblri'stis,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  obtruding. 

No  man  can  think  it  oilier  than  the  method  of 
slavery,  by  savage  rudeness  and  importunate  ob- 
trusions of  violence,  to  have  the  mist  of  his  errour 
and  passion  dispelled.  King  Charles. 

Obtrusive,  adj.  [from  obtrude]  In- 
clined to  force  one's  self,  or  any  thing 
else,  upon  others. 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retir'd 
The  more  desirable.  Milton's  Pur.  Lost. 

To  Obtu'nd.  v.  a.  [obtundo,  Lat.]  To 
blunt ;  to  dull ;  to  quell ;  to  deaden. 

Avicen  countermands  letting  blood  in  cholcrick 
bodies,  because  be  esteems  the  blood  a  bridle  of 
gall,  obtunding  its  acrimony  and  fierceness.  Hai-tei/. 

Obtura'tion.  n.  s.  [from  obtnratus, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  stopping  up  any  thing 
with  something  smeared  over  it. 

Obtusa'ngular.  adj.  [from  obtuse  and 
angle.]  Having  angles  larger  than 
right  angles. 

OB'l'U'SE.  adj.  [obtusus,  Lat,^ 

1 .  Not  pointed  ;  not  acute, 

2.  Not  quick  ;  dull ;  stupid. 

Thy  senses  then 
Obtuse,  all  (aste  of  pleasures  must  forego.  Milton. 

3.  Not  shrill ;  obscure:  as,  an  obtuse  sound. 
Obtu'sely.  adv.  [from  obtuse.] 

1.  Without  a  point. 

2.  Dully  ;  stupidly. 

Obtij'seness.  71.  s.  [from  obtuse.]  Blunt- 

ness  ;  dulness. 
Obtu'sion.  n.  s.  [from  obtuse.] 

1 .  The  act  of  dulling. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dulled. 

Obtusion  of  the  senses,  internal  and  external. 

Harvey. 

Obve'ntion.  n.  s.  [obvenio,  Lat.]  Some- 
thing happening  not  constantly  and  re- 
gularly, but  uncertainly ;  incidental  ad- 
vantage 

When  the  country  grows  more  rich  and  better 
inhabited,  the  tythesand  other  obventions  will  also 
be  more  augmented  and  better  valued.  Spenser. 

To  Obve'rt.  v.  a.  [obvei-to,  Lat.]  To 
turn  towards. 
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The  laborant  with  an  iron  rod  stirred  the 
Kindled  part  of  the  nitre,  that  the  fire  might  be 
more  diffused,  and  more  parts  might  be  obverted  to 
the  air.  Boyle. 

A  man  can  from  no  place  behold,  but  there  will 
be  amongst  innumerable  superficieculae,  that  look 
some  one  way,  and  some  anotliei,  enough  of  them 
obverted  to  his  eye  to  afford  a  confused  idea  of 
light.  Boyle  on  Colours, 

An  erect  cone  placed  in  an  horizontal  plane,  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  eje,  we  judge  to  be 
nothing  but  a  flat  circle,  if  its  base  be  obverted  to- 
wards us.  IVatts's  Logick. 

To  O  bviate,  v.  a.  [from  obvius,  Lat.] 
obvier,  Fr.]  To  meet  in  the  way ;  to 
prevent  by  interception. 

To  lay  down  every  thing  in  its  full  light,  so  as  to 
cbviale  all  exceptions,  and  remove  every  difficulty, 
would  carry  nie  out  too  far.  Woodward. 

O'BVIOUS.  adj.  [obvius,  Lat.] 

1 .  Meeting  any  thing ;  opposed  in  front 
to  any  thing. 

[  to  the  evil  turn 
My  obvious  breast ;  arming  to  overcome 
By  sufferin>;,  and  earn  rest  from  labour  won. 

Milton. 

2.  Open  ;  exposed. 

Whether  such  room  in  nature  unpossest 
Only  to  shine,  vet  scarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  plimpse  of  light,  convey'd  so  far 
Down  to  this  luibitable,  uhicli  returns 
Light  back  to  them,  is  obvioits  to  dispute. 

Milt.ni. 

3.  Easily  discovered  ;  plain ;  evident ; 
easily  found.  Swift  has  used  it  harshly 
for  easily  intelligible. 

Why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  th'  eye  contin'd, 
•   So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd  Milton. 

Entertain'd  with  solitude. 
Where  obvious  duty  ere  while  appear'd  unsought. 

Milton. 

They  are  such  lights  as  are  only  obvious  to  every 
man  of  sense,  who  loves  poetry  and  understands 
it.  Dryden. 

I  am  apt  to  think  many  words  difficult  or  ob- 
scure, which  are  nbrieus  to  scholars.  Swift. 

These  sentiments,  whether  they  be  impressed 
on  the  soul,  or  arise  as  ofimoits  reflections  of  our 
-  reason,  1  call  natural,  because  they  have  been 
found  in  all  ages.  Bogers. 

All  the  great  lines  of  our  duty  are  clear  and 
obvious ;  the  extent  of  it  understood,  the  obliga- 
tion acknowledged,  and  the  wisdom  of  comply- 
ing with  it  freely  confessed.  Holers. 

O'bviously.  adv.  [from  obvious.] 

1.  Evidently  ;  apparently. 

All  purely  ideiiiical  propositions  cbviouslfi  and 
at  first  blusli  contain  no  instruction.  Locke. 

2.  Easily  to  be  found. 

For  France,  Spain,  and  other  foreign  countries, 
the  volumes  of  their  laws  and  lawyers  have  ofeyi- 
ousiy  particulars  concerning  place  and  precedence 
of  their  raas^istrates  and  dignities.  Selden. 

3.  Naturally. 

We  may  then  more  obviously,  yet  truly  liken  the 
civil  state  to  bulwarks,  and  the  church  to  a  city. 

Holyday. 

Obviousness,  n.s.  [from  obvious.]  State 
of  being  evident  or  apparent. 

Slight  experiments  are  more  easily  and  cheaply 
tried  ;  1  thought  their  easiness  or  obviousness  fitter 
to  recommend  than  depreciate  them.  Boyle. 

To  Obu'mbrate.  V.  a.  [obumbro,  Lat.] 
To  shade  ;  to  cloud. 

The  ravs  of  ro\al  majesty,  reverberated  so 
strongly  upon  Viilerio,  dis|)elled  all  those  clouds 
which  did  hang  over  and  obambrate  him.  Howel. 

Obu.mbra'tion.  n.  s.  [from  obumbro, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  darkening  or  cloud- 
ing. 
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OCCA'SION,  n.  s.  [occasion,  Fr.  occasio, 
Lat.] 

1.  Occurrence;  casualty;  incident. 

The  laws  of  Christ  we  find  rather  mentioned  by 
occasion  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  than  any 
solemn  thing  directly  written  to  comprehend  them 
in  legal  sort.  Hooker. 

2.  Opportunity  ;  convenience. 

Me  unweeting,  and  unaware  of  such  mishap. 
She  brought  to  mischief  through  occasion. 
Where  this  same  wicked  villain  did  me  light  upon. 

Spemer. 

Because  of  the  money  returned  in  our  sacks  are 
we  brought  in,  that  he  may  seek  occasion,  fall  upon 
us,  and  take  us  for  bondmen.  Gen.  xliii.  18. 

Use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion.  Gal.  v.  13. 

Let  me  not  let  pass 
Occasion  which  now  smiles.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

I'll  take  th'  occasion  which  he  gives  to  bring 
Him  to  his  death.  IValler. 

With  a  mind  as  great  as  theirs  he  came 
To  find  at  home  occasion  for  bis  fame. 
Where  dark  confusions  did  the  nations  hide. 

Waller. 

From  this  admonition  they  took  only  occasion  to 
redouble  tlieir  fault,  and  to  sleep  again.  South. 

This  one  has  occasion  of  observing  more  than 
once  in  several  fragments  of  antiquity,  that  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  Rome.  Addison. 

3.  Accidental  cause. 

Have  you  ever  heard  what  was  the  occasion  and 
first  begnining  of  this  custom? 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 
That  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her 
husband's  occasion,  let  her  never  nurse  her  child 
herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool. 

Shakespeare. 
The  fair  for  whom  they  strove. 
Nor  thought,  when  she  beheld  the  fight  from  far. 
Her  beauty  was  Ih'  occasio7i  of  the  war. 

Dryden. 

Concerning  ideas  lodged  in  the  memory,  and 
upon  occasion  revived  by  the  mind,  it  takes  notice 
of  them  as  of  a  former  impression.  Locke. 

4.  Reason  not  cogent,  but  opportune. 

Your  business  calls  on  you, 
And  you  embrace  th'  occasion  to  depart. 

Shakespeare. 

5.  Incidental  need  ;  casual  exigence. 

Never  master  had 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent. 
So  tender  over  his  occasions.      SJiakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Antony  will  use  his  aft'ection  where  it  is  : 
He  married  but  his  occasion  here.  Shukesp. 

TSly  nccasions  have  found  lime  to  use  them  to- 
ward a  supply  of  money.  Shakesp. 

They  wlm  are  desirous  of  a  name  in  painting, 
should  read  with  diligence,  and  make  their  ob- 
servaticnis  of  snch  things  as  they  find  for  their 
purpose,  and  of  which  they  may  have  occa.sion. 

Drpden. 

Syllogism  is  made  use  of  on  occasion  to  discover 
a  fallacy  hid  in  a  rhetorical  flourish.  Locke. 

The  ancient  canons  were  very  well  fitted  for 
the  occasion  of  the  church  in  its  purer  ages. 

Baker. 

God  hath  put  us  into  an  imperfect  state,  where 
we  have  perpetual  occasion  of  each  other's  assist- 
ance. Swift. 

A  prudent  chief  not  always  must  display 
His  pow'rs  in  equal  ranks,  and  fair  array, 
But  with  th'  occasion  and  the  place  comply. 
Conceal  his  force,  nay,  seem  sometimes  to  fly. 

Fope.  j 

To  Occa  sion,  v.  a.  [occasioner,  Fr,  from 
the  noun.] 

1.  To  cause  casually.  j 
Who  can  find  it  reasonable  that  the  soul  should,  j 
in  its  retirement,  during  sleep,  never  light  on  any  j 
of  those  ideas  it  borrowed  not  from  sensation,  | 
preserve  the  memory  of  iro  ideas  but  such,  which  ] 
being  occasioned  from  the  body,  must  needs  be  less 
natural  to  a  spirit.  Locke. 

The   good    Psalmist   condemns    the  foolish 
thoughts,  which  a  reflection  on  the  prosperous  ' 
state  of  his  aftairs  had  sometimes  occasioned  in  him.  i 

Atterbury. 
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2.  To  cause  ;  to  produce. 

1  doubt  not  whether  the  great  increase  of  that 
disease  may  not  have  been  occasioned  bythecus- 
tom  of  much  wine  introduced  into  our  common 
tables.  Temple. 

A  consumption  may  be  occasioned  by  running 
sores,  or  sinuous  fistulas,  whose  secret  caves  ano 
winding  burrows  empty  themselves  by  copious 
discharges.  Blachmm. 

By  its  styptic  quality  it  affects  the  n/srves,  very 
often  occasioning  tremors.     Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

3.  To  influence. 

If  we  enquire  what  it  is  that  occasions  men  to 
make  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas  into 
distinct  modes,  and  neglect  others  which  have  as 
much  an  aptness  to  be  combined,  we  shall  find 
the  reason  to  be  the  end  of  language.  fjoike. 

Occa'sional.  adj.  [occasionel,  Fr.  from 
occasion.] 

1.  Incidental ;  casual. 

Thus  much  is  sufficient  out  of  scripture,  to  ve- 
rify our  explication  of  the  deluge,  according  to 
the  Mosaical  history  of  the  flood,  and  according 
to  many  occasional  reflections  dispersed  in  other 
places  of  scripture  concerning  it.  Burnt, 

2.  Producing  by  accident. 

The  ground  or  occasional  original  hereof,  was  the 
amazement  and  sudden  silence  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  wolves  does  often  put  upon  travel- 
lers. Brown's  Viilg.  Erron. 

3.  Produced  by  occasion  or  incidental  exi- 
gence. 

Besides  these  constant  tijnes,  there  are  likewise 
occasional  times  for  the  performance  of  this  duty. 

Duty  of  Mm, 

Those  letters  were  not  writ  to  all ; 
Nor  first  intended  but  occasional, 
Their  absent  sermons. 

Dryden's  Hind  and  Part 

Occa'sionally.  adv.  [from  occasional 
According  to  incidental  exigence ;  ini 
dentally. 

Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally.  Milton's  Par. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  interweave  with  th!! 
assertions  some  of  the  pfoofs  whereon  they  de' 
pend,  and  occusio/iu/iv  scatter  several  of  the  more 
important  observations  throughout  the  work. 

..  Woodward. 

Occa'sioner.  n.s.  [from  occasion,]  One 
that  causes,  or  promotes  by  design  or 
accident. 

She  with  true  lamentations  made  known  to  the 
world,  that  her  new  greatness  did  no  way  comfort 
her  in  respect  of  her  brother's  loss,  whom  she  sttt-j 
died  all  means  possible  to  revenge  upon  every  o^|4 
of  the  occasioners.  Sidney. 

Some  men  will  load  me  as  if]  were  a  wilful  and 
resolved  occasioner  of  my  own  and  my  subjects 
miseries.  King  Charlik 

In  case  a  man  dig  a  pit  and  leave  it  open, where- 
by it  happeneth  his  neighbour's  beast  to  fail  there- 
into  and  perish,  the  owner  of  the  pit  is  to  mate 
it  good,  in  as  much  as  he  was  the  occasiojicr  of  that 
loss  to  his  neighbour,  Sanderm. 

Occeca'tion  n,  s,  [occfecatio,  fiom> 
occeeco,  Lat.]  The  act  of  blinding  or 
making  blind. 

Those  places  speak  of  obduration  and  occectltim, 
so  as  if  the  blindness  that  is  in  the  minds,  and 
hardness  that  is  in  ths  hearts  of  wicked  men,  were 
from  God.  SandtrM, 

O'ccident.  n.  s.  [from  occidens,  Lat.] 
'ITie  west. 

The  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  tract 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident.  5/iatep. 

Occide'ntal.  adj.  [ocddentalis,  Lat] 
Western. 

Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp. 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp. 
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snc  had  not  bteii  drained  she  might  have 
her  palaces  with  accidental  gold  and  silver. 

HnweL 

ast  and  west  have  been  the  obvious  concep- 
•s  of  philosophers,  magnifying  the  condition 
idia  above  the  setlingand  occWentai climates. 

Brown. 

'dtjous.  adj.  [occidens,  Latin.] 
;stern. 

'PITAL.    adj.    [occipitalis,  Latin.] 
ced  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head. 
I  PUT.   n.  s.    [Lat.]    The  hinder 
t  of  the  head. 

His  broad  brim'd  hat 
gs  o'er  his  occiput  most  quaintly, 
iiake  the  knave  appear  more  saintly.  Butler. 
SION.  n.  s.  [from  occisio,  Latin.] 
e  act  of  kiUing. 

cclu'de.  v.  a.  [occludo,  Lat.]  To 
t  up. 

ley  take  it  up,  and  roll  it  upon  the  earths, 
eby  occluding  the  pores  they  conserve  the  na- 
humidity,  and  so  prevent  corruption. 

Bro'im. 

USE.   adj.  [occlusus,  Lat.]  Shut 
closed. 

L"  appulse  is  either  plenary  and  occluse,  so  as 
eclude  all  passages  of  breath  or  voice  tlirougli 
nouth  ;  or  else  partial  and  pervious,  so  as  to 
them  some  passages  out  of  the  inoulh. 

Holder. 

u'siON.  n.  s.   [from  occlusio,  Lat.] 
;  act  of  shutting  up. 
Q'LT,  adj.   [vcculte,  Fr.  occultus, 
]  Secret;  hidden;  unknown;  un- 
loverable. 

If  his  occult  guilt 
ot  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech, 
a  dannied  ghost  that  we  have  seen.  Shakesp. 

artist  will  play  a  lesson  on  an  instrument 
■)Ut  minding  a  stroke  ;  and  our  tongues  will 
ivisions  in  a  tune  not  missing  a  note,  even 
our  thoughts  are  totally  engaged  elsewhere  : 
h  efifects  are  to  be  attributed  to  some  secret 
f  the  soul,  which  to  us  is  utterly  occult,  and 
III!  llie  ken  of  our  intellects.  .Glanviile. 
( instincts  we  call  occult  qualities  ;  which 
one  with  saying  that  we  do  not  understand 
liey  work.  L' Estrange. 

ese  are  manifest  qualities,  and  their  causes 
are  occult.  And  the  Aristotelians  give  the 
of  occult  qualities  not  to  manifest  qualities, 

0  such  qualities  only  as  they  supposed  to  lie 
n  bodies,  and  to  be  the  unknown  causes  of 
Fest  effects.  Newton's  Opticla. 

lta'tion.  w.  s.  [occttltafio,  Lat.]  In 
onomy,  is  the  time  that  a  star  or 
let  is  hid  from  our  sight,  when 
ised  by  interposition  of  the  body  of 
moon,  or  some  other  planet  between 
nd  us.  Harris. 
LTNESS.  n.  s.  [from  occult.]  Se- 
ness ;  state  of  being  hid. 
JPANCY.  n.s.  [from  occupans,  hat.] 

1  act  of  taking  possession, 
moveables,  some  are  tilings  natural ;  dthers, 
>  artificial.    Property  in  the  first  is  gauied 

"cupancy,  in  the  latter  by  improveinent. 

Warhurton. 

JPANT.  n.  s.  [occupans,  Lat.]  He 
'.  takes  possession  of  any  thing, 
beasts  and  birds  the  property  passeth  with 
ossession,  and  goeth  to  the  occupant ;  but  of 
people  not  so.  Bacon, 

ccuPATE.  V.  a.  [occupo,  Lat]  To 
sess ;  to  hold ;  to  take  up. 
unken  men  are  taken  with  a  plain  destitution 
luntary  motion;  for  that  the  spirits  of  the 
oppress  the  spirits  animal,  and  occnpate  part 
le  place  where  they  are,  and  so  make  them 
.  to  move.  Bacilli's  Nat.  Hist, 
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Occupa'tion.  n.  s.  [from  occupation, 
Fr.  occupatio,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  act  of  taking  possession. 
Spain  hath  enlarged  the  bounds  of  its  crown 

within  this  last  sixscore  years  much  more  than  the 
Ottomans :  I  speak  not  of  matches  or  unions,  but 
of  arms,  occupations,  invasions.  Bacon. 

2.  Employment ;  business. 
Such  were  the  distresses  of  the  then  infant 

world,  so  incessant  their  occupations  about  provi- 
sion for  food,  that  there  was  little  leisure  to  commit 
any  thing  to  writins.  Woodward. 

In  your  most  busy  occupations,  when  you  are 
never  so  much  taken  up  with  other  affairs,  yet 
now  and  then  send  up  an  ejaculation  to  the  Crod 
of  your  salvation.  Wake. 

3.  Trade ;  calling  ;  vocation. 
The  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Rome, 

And  occupations  perish.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

He  was  of  the  same  craft  with  them,  and 
wrought,  for  by  their  occupation  they  were  tent- 
makers.  Acts. 

O'ccupiER.  71,  s.  [from  occupy,] 

1.  A  possessor;  one  who  takes  into  his 
possession. 

If  the  title  of  occupiers  be  good  in  a  land  unpeo- 
pled, why  should  it  be  bad  accounted  in  a  country 
peopled  thinly  ^  Raleigh. 

2.  One  who  follows  any  employment. 

Thy  merchandise  and  the  occupiers  of  thy  mer- 
chandise shall  fall  into  the  midst  of  the  seas. 

Ezek.  xxvii.  27. 

To  O'CCUPY.  V.  a.  [occupier,  Fr.  occupo, 
Lat] 

! .  To  possess  ;  to  keep  ;  to  take  up. 

How  shall  he  that  occupieth  the  room  of  the  un- 
learned say  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  tlianks,  seeing 
he  undersiandeth  not  what  thou  sayest  ? 

1  Cm-inthians. 

Powder  being  suddenly  fired  altogether,  upon 
this  high  rarefaction,  requircth  a  greater  space 
than  before  its -body  occupied.  Brown. 

He  must  assert  infinite  generations  before  that 
first  deluge;  and  then  the  earth  could  not  receive 
them,  but  the  infinite  bodies  of  men  must  occupy 
an  infinite  space.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

2.  To  busy ;  to  employ. 
An  archbishop  may  have  cause  to  occupy  more 

chaplains  than  six.  Act  of  Henry  VIIl. 

They  occupied  themselves  about  the  sabbath 
yielding  exceeding  praise  to  the  Lord. 

2  Maccabeus. 

How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  driveth  oxen  and 
is  occupied  in  their  labours,  and  whose  talk  is  of 
bullocks?  Ecc/us.  xxxviii.  25. 

He  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the  law  of  the  Most 
Hiyh,  and  is  occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof, 
will  seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancient,  and 
he  occupied  in  prophecies.  Ecctus.  xxxix.  2. 

3.  To  follow  as  business. 
They  occupy  their  business  in  deep  waters. 

Common  Prayer. 
Mariners  were  in  thee  to  occupy  thy  merchan- 
dise. Ez.  xxvii.  9. 

4.  To  use ;  to  expend. 
All  the  gold  occupied  for  the  work,  was  twenty 

and  nine  talents.  Exodus,  xxxviii.  2. 

To  O'ccuPY.  v.n.  To  follow  business. 
He  called  his  ten  servants,  and  delivered  them 
ten  pounds,  and  said  unto  them.  Occupy  till  I 
come.  Luke,  xix.  13. 

To  OCCU  R.  V.  n.  [occurro,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  be  presented  to  the  memory  or  at- 
tention. 

There  doth  not  occur  to  me  any  use  of  this  ex- 
periment for  profit.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

The  mind  should  be  always  rea<iy  to  turn  itself 
to  the  variety  of  objects  that  occur,  and  allow 
them  as  much  consideration  as  shall  be  thought  fit. 

Locke. 

The  far  greater  part  of  the  examples  that  occur 
to  us,  are  so  many  encouragements  to  vice  and 
disobedience.  Rogers. 

2.  To  appear  here  and  there. 
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In  scripture  though  the  word  heir  occur,  yet 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  heir  in  our  autlior's  sense, 

Locke. 

3.  To  clash  ;  to  strike  again.st ;  to  meet. 
Bodies  have  a  determinate  motion  according  to 

the  degrees  of  their  external  impulse,  theii-  inv<;ird 
princifile  of  gravitation,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
bodies  they  occur  with.  Beniley. 

4.  To  obviate  ;  to  intercept ;  to  make  op- 
position to.     A  latinism. 

Before  I  begin  that,  1  nnist  occur  to  one  specious 
objection  against  this  proposition.  Bentley. 

Occu'rrence.  n.  s.  [occurrence,  Fr. 
from  occur:  this  was  perhaps  originally 
occurrenfs.] 

1.  Incident ;  accidental  event. 

In  education  most  time  is  to  be  bestowed  on 
that  winch  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  tlie 
ordinary  course  and  occurrences  of  that  life  the 
young  man  is  designed  for.  Locke. 

2.  Occasional  presentation. 

Voyages  detain  the  mind  by  the  perpetual  occur- 
rence and  expectation  of  s(m)ething  new.  Watts. 
Occu'rrent.  n.  s.  [occurrent,  Fr.  occur- 
retis,  Lat.]    Incident ;  any  thing  that 
happens. 

Contentions  were  as  yet  never  able  to  prevent 
two  evils,  the  one  a  mutual  exchajige  of  unseemly 
and  unjust  disgraces,  the  other  a  coumion  hazard 
of  both,  to  be  made  a  prey  by  such  as  study  huv, 
to  work  upon  all  occurrenls,  with  most  advantage 
in  private.  Hookei 

He  did  himself  certify  all  the  news  and  occur- 
rents'in  every  particular,  from  Calice,  to  the  mayor 
aari  aldermen  of  London.  Bacon. 

Occu  RsioN.  n.  s.  [occur sum,  Latin.] 
Clash ;  mutual  blow. 

In  the  resolution  of  bodies  by  fire,  some  of  the 
dissipated  parts  may,  by  their  various  occH/'s?on  oc- 
casioned by  the  heat,  stick  closely.  Boyle. 

iSTow  should  tliose  active  particles, ever  and  anon 
justled  by  the  nccursionoi other  bodies,  so  orderly 
keep  their  cells  without  alteration  of  site.  Glanv. 

O'CEAN.  n.  s.  [ocean,  Fr.  oceanus,  Lat.] 

1.  The  main  ;  the  great  sea. 

'i'he  golden  sun  salutes  the  morn, 
And,  having  ;.'ilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams. 
Gallops  the  zoriiack.  Shakes. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?  Shakap.  Ulacbeth. 

2.  Any  immense  expanse. 

Time,  in  general,  is  to  duration,  as  place  to 
exjiansion.  They  are  so  nuieh  of  those  boundless 
oceans  of  eternity  and  immensity,  as  is  set  out 
and  distinguished  from  the  rest,  to  denote  the  |,o- 
sition  of  infinite  real  beines,  in  those  fiiiifurm,  in- 
finite oceans  of  duration  an.d  space.  Loche. 

O'CEAN.  adj.  [This  is  not  usual,  though 
conformable  to  the  original  import  of 
the  v/ord.]  Pertaining  to  the  main  or 
great  sea. 

In  bulk  as  huge  as  that  sea-beast 
Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works  . 
Created  hucest  that  swim  th'  ocean  stream. 

Mdton. 

Bounds  were  set 
To  darkness,  such  as  hound  the  ocean  wave. 

Milton. 

Ocea'nick.  [from  ocean.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  ocean.  Diet. 

OCELLATED.  adj.  [occUotus,  Lat.]  Re- 
sembling the  eye. 

The  white  butterfly  lays  its  offspring  on  cabbage 
leaves;  a  very  beautiful  i-eddish  ocellated  one. 

Derliam  s  Physico- Theology. 

O'CHRE.  n.  s.  [ochre,  acre,  Fr.  wxfa-] 

The  earths  distinguished  by  the  name  of  octires 
are  those  which  have  rough  or  naturally  'lusty  sur- 
faces, are  but  slightly  coherent  in  th'-ir  texture, 
and  are  composed  of  fine  and  soft  argillaceous  |<ar- 
ticles,  and  are  readily  diffusible  in  water.  They 
are  of  various  colours  ;  such  as  red,  yelluw,  b'rie. 
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green,  black.   The  yellow  sort  are  called  ochres  of 
iron,  and  the  blue  ochres  of  cupper.  Hill. 
O'CHREOUS.  adj.  [from  ochre.']  Consist- 
ing of  ochre. 

In  the  iiilersliccs  of  the  flakes  is  a  grey,  chalky, 
or  ocreous  matter.  Woodward  on.  Fossils. 

O'cHREY.  adj.  [from  ochre.]  Partaking 
of  ochre. 

This  is  conveyed  about  by  the  water;  as  we 
tiiid  in  earthy,  ochrey,  and  other  loose  matter. 

Woodward. 

O'cnYV.Y.  n.  s.  [formed  by  con-uption 
from  alchijmy.]    A  mixed  base  metal. 

O'CTAGON.  n.  s.  [oxtu  and  ym'nt.]  In 
geometry,  a  figure  consisting  of  eight 
sides  and  angles ;  and  this,  when  all  the 
sides  and  angles  are  equal,  is  called  a 
regular  oc/fl^ow,  which  may  be  inscribed 
"  in  a  circle.  Harris. 

Octa'gonal.  adj.  [from  octagon.]  Hav- 
ing eight  angles  and  sides. 

Octa'ngular.  adj.  [octo  and  anguhis, 
Lat.]  Having  eight  angles.  Diet. 

Octa'ngularness.  n.  s.  [from  octan- 
gular.] The  quality  of  having  eight  an- 
gles. Diet. 

Octa'nt,")  flf?/.  In  astrology,  is  when  a 

Octi'le.  J  planet  is  in  such  an  aspect 
or  position  with  respect  to  another,  that 
their  places  are  only  distant  an  eighth 
part  of  a  circle,  or  forty-five  degrees. 

Diet. 

Octa've.  n.  s.  [octave,  Yv.  octavus,  hat.] 

1.  The  eighth  day  after  some  peculiar  fes- 
tival. 

2.  [In  musick.]  An  eighth  or  an  interval 
of  eight  sounds. 

3.  Eight  days  together  after  a  festival. 

Ainsworth. 

OCTAVO,  adj.  [Lat.]  A  book  is  said  to 
be  in  octavo  when  a  sheet  is  folded  into 
eight  leaves.  Diet. 
They  accompany  the  second  edition  of  the  ori- 

tinal  experiments,  which  were  printed  first  in 
Inglish  in  octavo.  Boyle. 
Octe'nnial  adj.  \?roxn  octennium,  hex.] 

1.  Happening  every  eighth  yeai\ 

2.  Lasting  eight  years. 
OCTOBER,  n.  s.iOctcber,  LatOctobre, 

Fr.]  The  tenth  month  of  the  year,  or 
the  eighth  numbered  from  March. 

October  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  yellow  and  car- 
nation :  upoji  his  head  a  garland  of  oak  leaves,  in 
bis  right  hand  the  sign  scorpio,  in  his  left  a  basket 
of  services.  Peacham. 

Octoe'drical.  adj.  Having  eight  sides. 

Diet. 

Octo'genary.  adj.  [octogeni,  Lat]  Of 
eighty  years  of  age.  Diet. 

O'CTONARY.  adj.  [octonarius,  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  the  number  eight.  Diet. 

OcTONo'cuLAR.  adj.  [octo  and  oculus.] 
Having  eight  eyes. 

Most  animals  are  binocular ;  spiders  for  the 
most  part  octonocular,  and  some  senoculur.  Derh. 

OcTOPE'taLOUS.  adj.  ['dxrw  and  TrsraAov, 
Gr.]    Having  eight  flower  leaves.  Diet. 

O'CTOSTYLE.  n.  s.  [Utu  and  rvXcq,  Gr.] 
In  the  ancient  architecture,  is  the  face  of 
a  building  or  ordonnance  containing 
eight  columns.  Harris. 
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O'cTUPLE.  adj.  [octuplus,  Lat.]  Eight 
fold.  Diet. 

O  CULAR,  adj.  [oculaire,  Fr.  from  oculus, 
Lat.]  Depending  on  the  eye  ;  known 
by  the  eye. 

Prove  my  love  a  whore. 
Be  sure  of  it ;  give  me  the  ocular  proof, 
Or  thou  hadst  better  have  been  born  a  dog.  Shah. 

He  that  would  not  believe  the  menace  of  God 
at  first,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  before  an  ocu- 
lar example  he  believed  the  curse  at  first.  Brown. 

O'cULARLY.  adv.  [from  ocular.]  To  the 
observation  of  the  eye. 

The  same  is  ocularly  confirmed  by  Vives  upon 
Austin.  Brown. 

O'cuLATE.  adj.  [oculatus,  Lat.]  Having 

eyes ;  knowing  by  the  eye. 
O'cuLiST.  K.  s.  [from  oculus.  Lat.]  One 

who  professes  to  cure  distempers  of  the 

eyes. 

[f  there  be  a  speck  in  the  eye,  we  take  it  off; 
but  he  were  a  strange  oculist  who  would  pull  out 
the  eye.  Bacon. 

I  am  no  oculist,  and  if  I  should  go  to  help  one 
eye  and  put  out  the  other,  we  should  have  an  unto- 
ward business.  L'Estrange. 

OCULUS  beli.  [Lat.] 

The  oculus  beli  of  jewellers,  probably  of  Pliny, 
is  an  accidental  variety  of  the  agat  kind  ;  having  a 
grey  horny  ground,  circular  delineations,  and  a 
spot  in  the  middle,  resembling  the  eye  ;  whence 
its  name.  Woodward 

ODD.  adj.  [udda,  Swed.] 

1.  Not  even;  not  divisible  into  equal 
numbers. 

This  is  the  third  time  ;  1  hope 
Good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers.  Shakesp. 

What  verity  there  is  in  that  numeral  conceit,  in 
the  lateral  division  of  man  by  even  and  odd  ;  as- 
cribing the  odd  unto  the  right  side,  and  the  even 
unto  the  left ;  and  so  by  parity  or  imparity  of  letters 
in  men's  names,  to  determine  misfortunes.  Brown. 

2.  More  than  a  round  number;  indefi- 
nitely exceeding  any  number  specified. 

The  account  of  tlie  profits  of  Ulster,  from  the 
fifth  year  of  Edward  111.  until  the  eighth,  do 
amount  but  to  nine  hundred  and  odd  pounds. 

Davies  on  Ireland. 
Sixteen  hundred  and  odd  years  after  the  earth 
was  made,  it  was  destroyed  in  a  deluge  of  water. 

Burnet's  Theory. 
The  year,  without  regard  to  days,  ends  with  an 
odd  day  and  odd  hours,  odd  minutes,  and  odd  se- 
conds of  minutes  ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  measured 
by  any  even  number  of  days,  hours,  or  minutes. 

Holder. 

3.  Particular;  uncouth;  extraordinary; 
not  like  others;  not  to  be  numbered 
among  any  class.  In  a  sense  of  con- 
tempt or  dislike. 

Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense. 
Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing, 
As  e'er  I  heard  in  madness.   Shak.  Meas.  for  Meas. 
Of  thee,  kind  boy,  I  ask  no  red  and  white. 
To  make  up  my  delight. 
No  odd  becoming  graces, 
Bhick  eyes,  or  little  know  not  what's  in  faces. Surfe. 
When  1  broke  loose  from  writers  who  have  em- 

floyed  their  wit  and  parts  in  propagating  of  vice, 
did  not  question  but  I  sliould  be  treated  as  an 
odd  kir.d  of  a  fellow.  Spectator. 

No  fool  Pythagoras  was  thought ; 
He  made  his  list'iiing  scholars  stand. 
Their  nioutli  still  cover'd  with  their  hand  : 
Else,  may  be,  some  odd  thinking  youth, 
Might  have  refus'd  to  let  his  ears 
Attend  the  musick  of  the  spheres.  Prior. 

This  blue  colour  being  made  b^'  nothing  else 
than  by  refiection  of  a  specular  superficies,  seems 
so  odd  a  phenomenon,  and  so  difficult  to  be  ex- 
plained bv  the  vulgar  hypothesis  of  philosophers, 
that  I  could  not  but  think  it  deserved  to  be  taken 
notice  of.  Newton's  Optich. 
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So  proud  I  am  no  slave 
So  impudent  1  own  myself  no  knave, 
Soo  odd,  my  country's  ruin  makes  me  grave. 


Pope, 


To  counterpoise  this  hero  of  the  mode, 
Some  for  renown  are  singular, and  odd; 
What  other  men  dislike  is  sure  to  please 
Of  all  mankind  these  dear  antipodes.  Young. 

4.  Not  noted  ;  not  taken  into  the  common 
account ;  unheeded. 

I  left  him  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs. 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

There  are  yet  missing  some  few  odd  lads  that 
you  remember  not.  Sliakesp.  Tempest. 

5.  Strange  ;  unaccountable  ;  fantastical. 
How  strange  or  odd  sc^e'er  1  bear  myself. 

As  1  perchance  hereafter  shall  think  meet 

To  put  an  antick  disposition  on.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

It  is  an  odd  way  of  uniting  parties  to  deprive  a 
majority  of  part  of  their  ancient  right,  by  conferriag 
it  on  a  faction, who  had  never  any  right  at  all.  Swift. 

Patients  have  sometimes  covetedodd  thingswliich 
have  relieved  them  ;  as  salt  and  vinegar.  Arbuth, 

With  such  odd  maxims  to  thj'  flocks  retreat, 
Nor  furnish  mirth  for  ministers  of  state.  Young. 

6.  Uncommon ;  particular. 

The  odd  man  to  perform  all  three  perfectly  is, 
Joannes  Sturmius.  Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

7.  Unlucky. 

The  trust  Otliello  puts  him  in. 
On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity, 
Will  shake  this  island.  Shakesp.  Othelh. 

8.  Unlikely  in  appearance  ;  improper. 

Mr.  Locke's  Essay  would  be  a  very  odd  book  for 
a  man  to  make  himself  master  of,  wJio  would  get  a 
reputation  by  critical  writings.      Addison's  Sptct. 

O  ddly,  adv.  [from  odd.  This  word  and 
oddfiess,  should,  I  think,  be  written  with 
one  d ;  but  the  writers  almost  all  com- 
bine against  it.] 

1 .  Not  evenly. 

2.  Strangely ;  particularly ;  irregularly ; 
unaccountably  ;  uncouthly  ;  contrarily 
to  custom. 

How  oddly  will  it  sound,  thatj 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

One  man  is  pressed  with  poverty,  and  looks 
somewhat  oddly  upon  it.        Collier  on  the  Spleen. 

The  dreams  of  sleeping  men  are  made  up  of  the 
waking  man's  ideas,  thougli  for  the  most  part 
oddly  put  together.  Locke. 

This  child  was  near  being  excluded  out  of  the 
species  of  man  barely  by  his  shape.  It  is  certain 
a  figure  a  little  more  oddly  turned  had  cast  him, 
and  he  had  been  executed.  Locke. 

The  real  essence  of  substances  we  know  not: 
and  therefore  are  so  undetermined  in  our  nominalj 
essences,  which  we  make  ourselves,  that  if  several' 
men  were  to  be  asked  concerning  some  oddly- 
shaped  fetus,  whether  it  were  a  man  or  no?  onel 
should  meet  with  ditferent  answers.  Loche,\ 

Her  aukward  love  indeed  was  oddly  fated  ; 
She  and  her  Polly  were  too  near  related.  Prior, 

As  masters  in  the  clare  obscure. 
With  various  light  your  eyes  allure  : 
A  flaming  yellow  here  they  spread  ; 
Draw  off  in  blue,  or  charge  in  red  ; 
Yet  from  these  colours  oddly  mix'd. 
Your  sight  upon  the  whole  is  fix'd.  Prior. 

They  had  seen  a  t;reat  black  substance  lying  oi 
the  ground  very  oddly  shaped.  SvAft.l 

Fossils  are  very  odd/i/ and  elegantly  shaped,  ac-J 
cording  to  the  modification  of  their  constituent 
salts,  or  the  cavities  they  are  formed  in,  Bentky, 

O'ddness.  n.  s.  [from  odd.] 

1.  T'he  state  of  being  not  even. 

2.  Strangeness ;  particularity ;  uncouth-] 
ness  ;  irregularity. 

Coveting  to  recommend  himself  to  posterity 
Cicero  begt'ed  it  as  an  alms  of  the  historians,  t(|i 
remember  his  consulship  :  and  observe  the  oddnesl 
of  the  event ;  all  their  histories  are  lost,  and  thi 
vanity  of  his  request  stands  recorded  in  his  owi 
writings.  Vryden 
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A  knave  is  apprehensive  of  being  discovered  ; 
and  this  habitual  concern  puts  an  oddness  into  his 
looks.  Collier. 

My  wife  fell  into  a  violent  disorder,  and  I  was 
a  little  discomposed  at  the  oddness  of  the  accident. 

Swift. 

3dds,  n.s.  [from  odd.] 
[.  Inequality ;  excess  of  either  compared 
with  the  other. 
Between  these  two  cases  there  are  great  odds. 

Hooker. 

The  case  is  yet  not  like,  but  there  appeareth 
great  odds  between  them.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

I  will  lay  the  odds  that  ere  this  year  expire, 
We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native  fire. 
As  far  as  France.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

1  chiefly  who  enjoy 
So  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 
Pre-eminent  by  so  much  odds.   Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Shall  I  give  him  to  partake 
Full  happiness  with  me    or  rather  not, 
But  keep  the  odds  of  knowledge  in  my  pow'r 
Without  co-partner  ?  Aulton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Cromwel,  with  odds  of  number  and  of  fate, 
Remov'd  this  bulwark  of  thexhurch  and  state. 

Waller. 

All  these,  tiius  unequally  furnished  with  truth, 
and  advanced  in  knowledge,  I  suppose  of  equal 
natural  parts  ;  all  the  odds  between  them  has  been 
the  different  scope  that  has  been  given  to  their 
understandings  to  range  in.  Locke, 

Judging  is  balancing  an  account,  and  determin- 
ing on  which  side  the  odds  lie.  Locke. 

.  More  than  an  even  wager ;  more  hkely 
than  the  contrary. 

Since  every  man  by  nature  is  very  prone  to  think 
the  best  of  himself,  and  of  his  own  condition  ;  it 
is  fldds  but  he  will  find  a  shrewd  tempta!ion.  South. 

The  presbyterian  party  endeavoured  one  day  to 
introduce  a  debate  about  repealing  t!ie  test  clause, 
when  there  appeared  at  least  four  to  one  odds 
against  them.  Swift. 
Some  bishop  bestows  upon  them  some  incon 
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siderable  benefice,  when  'tis  odds  they  are  already 
encumbered  with  a  numerous  family.  Swift's  Misc. 

Advantage ;  superiority. 

And  tho'  the  sword,  some  understood, 
In  force  had  much  the  odds  of  wood, 
'Twas  nothing  so  ;  both  sides  were  balanc'd 
So  equal,  none  knew  which  was  valiant'st.  Hudib. 

Quarrel ;  debate  ;  dispute. 

I  can't  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds. Shakesp.  Othello. 

What  is  the  night  ? 
Almost  at  odds  with  the  morning,  wliich  is  which. 

Shakesp, 

He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other. 
That  sets  us  all  at  odds,  Shakesp.  King  Lear, 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble  bee. 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three  ; 
Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door. 
And  staid  the  odds  by  adding  four.  Shakesp. 

Gods  of  whatsoe'er  degree. 
Resume  not  what  themselves  have  given. 
Or  any  brother  God  in  lieav'n  ; 
Which  keeps  the  peace  aiiiont;  the  Gods, 
Or  they  must  always  be  at  odds.     Swft's  Miscell. 

DE.  n.  s.  [ui^.]  A  poem  written  to  be 
Sung  to  musick ;  a  lyrick  poem.  The 
ode  is  either  of  the  greater  or  less 
kind.  The  less  is  characterised  by 
sweetness  and  ease  ;  the  greater  by 
sublimity,  rapture,  and  quickness  of 
transition. 

A  man  haunts  the  forest  that  abuses  our  young 
plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks  fhangs 
odes  upcm  liawthorns  and  elegies  on  brambles,  all 
forsooth  deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind.  Shakesp. 

O  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode. 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet.  Milton, 

What  work  among  you  scholar  Gods  ! 
PhcEbus  must  write  his  am'rous  odes  ; 

Vol.  II. 


And  thou,  poor  cousin,  must  compose, 
His  letters  in  submissive  prose.  Pnor. 

O'dible.  acJJ,  [from  odi.]  Hateful.  Diet 
O'DIOUS.   adj.    [odieux,  Fr.  odiosus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Hateful ;  detestable ;  abominable 

For  ever  all  goodness  will  be  most  charming 
for  ever  all  wickedness  will  be  most  odious.  Spratt. 

Hatred  is  the  passion  of  defence,  and  there  is 
kind  of  hostility  included  in  its  very  essence.  Bu 
then,  if  there  could  have  been  hatred  in  the  world 
when  there  was  scarce  any  thing  odioas,  it  would 
have  acted  within  the  compass  of  its  proper  object. 

South 

Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feign'd  pretence 
Of  profTer'd  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prince  : 
Expel  froru  Italy  that  odiuos  name.  Dryden 

She  breathes  the  odious  fume 
Of  nauseous  steams,  and  poisons  all  the  room 

Granville. 

2.  Exposed  to  hate. 
Another  means  for  raising  money,  was,  by  in- 
quiring after  offences  of  officers  in  great  place 
who  as  by  unjust  dealing  they  became  most  odious, 
so  by  justice  in  their  punishment  the  prince  ac 
quired  both  love  and  apjilause.  Hayward 

He  had  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  parlia- 
ment. Clarendon. 
Causing  hate;  invidious. 

'I'he  seventh  from  thee. 
The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverse. 
And  therefore  hated,  therefore  so  beset 
With  fues,  for  daring  single  to  be  just. 
And  utter  odious  truth,  that  God  would  come 
To  judge  them  with  his  saints.  Milton's  Par.  Lost, 

4.  A  Avord  expressive  of  disgust :  used  by 
women. 

Green  fields,  and  shady  groves,  and  crystal 
springs. 

And  larks,  and  nightingales,  are  odious  things  ; 
But  smoke,  and  dust,  and  noise,  and  crowds  de 
light.  Young. 

O'diously.  adv.  [from  odious.} 

1.  Hatefully ;  abominably. 

Had  thy  love,  still  odinusli/  pretended. 
Been  as  it  ought,  sincere,  it  would  have  taught  thee 
Far  otlier  reas'nings.  Milton's  Agonistes, 

2.  Invidiously ;  so  as  to  cause  hate. 
Arbitrary  power  no  sober  man  can  fear,  either 

friiin  the  king's  disposition  or  his  practice;  or 
even  where  you  would  odiously  lay  it,  from  his 
ministers.  Dryden. 

O'diousness.  n.s.  [from  odious.'] 

1.  Hatefulness. 

Have  a  true  sense  of  his  sin,  of  its  odiousness,  and 
of  its  danger.  Wake. 

2.  The  state  of  being  hated. 
There  was  left  of  the  blood  royal  an  aged 

gentleman  of  approved  goodness,  who  had  gotten 
nothing  by  his  cousin's  power  but  danger  from 
liim,  and  odiousness  for  him.  Sidney. 

O  DIUM,    n.  s.   [Lat.]   Invidiousness ; 
quality  of  provoking  hate. 

The  odium  and  offences  which  some  men's  ri- 
gour or  remissness  had  contracted  upon  my  govern- 
ment, I  was  resolved  to  have  expiated. ifmgC/iaries. 

She  threw  the  odium  of  the  fact  on  me, 
And  publickly  avow'd  her  love  to  you.  Dryden, 

Projectors,  and  inventors  of  new  taxes  being 
hateful  to  the  people,  seldom  fail  of  bringing  odium 
upon  their  master.  Davenant, 

Odonta'lgick.  adj.  [oJ^*  and  aXy©-.] 

Pertaining  to  the  tooth-ach. 
O'dorate.  adj.  [odoratus,  Lat.]  Scented ; 

having  a  strong  scent,  whether  foetid  or 

fragrant. 

Smelling  is  with  a  communication  of  the  breath, 
or  vapour  of  the  object  odorate.  Bacon's  Nat,  Histor  y. 
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ODORIFEROUS,  adj.  [odorijer,  Lat.] 
Giving  scent ;  usually  sweet  of  scent; 
fragrant ;  perfumed. 

A  bottle  of  vinegar  so  buried,  came  forth  more 
lively  and" odori/eroiis,  smelling  almost  like  a  violet. 

Bacon. 

There  stood  in  this  roome  presses  that  enclosed 
Robes  odoriferous.  Chapman. 

Gentle  gales. 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
These  balmy  spoils.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Smelling  bodies  send  forth  effluvias  of  steams, 
without  sensibly  wasting.  A  grain  of  musk  will 
send  forth  odoriferous  particles  for  scores  of  years, 
without  its  being  spent.  Locke. 

Odori'ferousness.  n.  s.  [from  odori- 
ferous.] Sweetness  of  scent ;  fragrance. 
O'dorous.  adj.  [odoruS,  Lat.]  Fragrant; 
perfumed;  sweet  of  scent. 

Such  fragrant  flowers  do  give  most  odorous  smell. 
But  her  sweet  odour  did  them  all  excel.  Spenser. 

Their  private  roofs  on  od'rous  timber  borne. 
Such  as  might  palaces  for  kings  adorn.  Waller. 

W'e  smell,  because  parts  of  the  odorous  body 
touch  the  nerves  of  our  nostrils.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Pr. 
O'dour.  n.  s.  [odor,  Lat.  odeur,  Fr.] 
1.  Scent,  whether  good  or  bad. 

Democritus,  when  he  lay  a  dying,  sent  for 
loaves  of  new  bread,  which  having  opened  and 
poured  a  little  wine  into  them  ;  he  kept  himself 
alive  with  the  odour  till  a  certahi  feast  was  past. 

Bacon. 

Infusions  in  air,  for  so  we  may  call  odours,  have 
the  same  diversities  with  infusions  in  water ;  in 
that  the  several  odours  which  are  in  one  fluwer  or 
other  body,  issue  at  several  times,  some  earlier, 
some  later.  Bacon. 

They  refer  sapor  unto  salt,  and  odour  unto  sul- 
phur ;  they  vary  much  concerning  colour.  Brown. 

Where  silver  riv'lets  play  thro'  flow'ry  meads. 
And  woodbines  give  their  sweets,  and  limes  their 
shades. 

Black  kennels  absent  odours  she  regrets. 
And  stops  her  nose  at  beds  of  violets.  Youn^. 

2.  Fragrance ;  perfume ;  sweet  scent. 

Me  seem'd  I  smelt  a  garden  of  sweet  flowers. 
That  dainty  odours  from  them  threw  around. 
For  damsels  fit  to  deck  their  lovers'  bow'rs. 

Spenser. 

By  her  intercession  with  the  king  she  would 
lay  a  most  seasonable  and  popular  obligation  upon 
the  whole  nation,  and  leave  a  pleasant  odour  of 
her  grace  and  favour  to  the  people  behind  her. 

Clarendon. 

The  Levites  burned  the  holy  incense  in  such 
quantities  as  refreshed  the  whole  multitude  with 
its  odours,  and  filled  all  the  region  about  them 
with  perfume.  Addison. 

Oe.  This  combination  of  vowels  does 
not  properly  belong  to  our  language, 
nor  is  ever  found  but  in  words  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  not  yet  wholly 
conformed  to  our  manner  of  writing : 
oe  has  in  such  words  the  sound  of  E. 
Oecono'micks.  n.  s.  [oixoho/aixo?  ;  cecono- 
mique,  Fr.  from  oeconomy.]  Both  it 
and  its  derivatives  are  under  economy,] 
Management  of  household  affairs. 

A  prince's  leaving  his  business  wholly  to  his 
ministers,  is  as  dangerous  an  enour  in  politicks, 
as  a  master's  committing  all  to  his  servant,  is  in 
oeconomicks.  L' Estrange. 

Oecume'nical.  adj.  [oixs/xtuxJ?,  from 
oi)«»|nim.]  General  ;  respecting  the 
whole  habitable  world. 

This  Nicene  council  was  not  received  as  an 
oecumenical  council  in  any  of  the  easterii  patri- 
archates, excepting  only  that  of  Constantinople. 

Stillingfieet. 
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We  mnst  not  make  a  coraputalion  of  the  Catho- 
lick  church  from  that  part  of  it  which  was  within 
the  compass  of  the  Roman  empire,  though  called 
ecumenicat.  Lesley. 

Oede'ma.  n.  s.  [oiJ»)/*«,  from  •JJio  to 
swell.]  A  tumour.  It  is  now  and  com- 
monly by  surgeons  confined  to  a  white 
soft,  insensible  tumour,  proceeding  from 
cold  and  aqueous  humours,  such  as  hap- 
pen to  hydropick  constitutions.  Quincy. 

Okdema'tick,  \ 

Oede'matous,  ^  J' 
[from  oedema.']  Pertaining  to  an  oedema, 
I  t  is  primarily  generated  out  of  the  effusion  of 
raelhancholick  blood,  or  secondarily  out  of  the 
dregs  and  remainder  of  a  phlegmonous  or  oede- 
matick  tumour.  Harvey, 
The  great  discharge  of  matter,  and  the  extre- 
mity of  pain,  wasted  her,  oedomatous  swellings 
arose  in  lier  legs,  and  she  languished  and  died. 

Wiseman. 

Oei'liad.  n.  s,  [from  oeil,  Fr.]  Glance ; 
wink  ;  token  of  the  eye. 

She  rave  oeiliads  and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

O'er,  contracted  from  over.    See  Over. 
His  tears  defac'd  the  surface  of  the  well, 
With  circle  after  circle  as  tliey  fell. 
And  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  appears, 
O'er-run  with  wrinkles  and  defac'd  viith  tears. 

Addison. 

Oesopha'gvis.  w.  s.  from  oicro;  wicker, 
from  some  similitude  in  the  structure  of 
this  part  to  the  contexture  of  that;  and 
fixyu  to  eat.  The  gullet ;  a  long,  large, 
and  round  canal,  that  descends  from  the 
month,  lying  all  along  between  the 
windpipe  and  the  joints  of  the  neck  and 
back,  to  the  fifth  joint  of  the  back, 
•where  it  turns  a  little  to  the  right,  and 
gives  way  to  the  descending  artery ;  and 
both  rim  by  one  another,  till  at  the 
ninth  the  eosophagus  turns  again  to  the 
left,  pierces  the  midriff,  and  is  continued 
to  the  left  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

Quincy. 

Wounds  penetrating  the  oesophagus  and  aspera 
arteria,  require  to  be  stitched  close,  especially 
those  of  the  oesophagus,  where  the  sustenance  and 
saliva  so  continually  pressetb  into  it. 

Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Of.  prep,  [op,  Sax.] 

1.  It  is  put  before  the  substantive  that 
follows  another  in  construction ;  as,  of 
these  part  were  slain ;  that  is,  part  of 
these. 

I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats.  Shakesp. 

He  to  his  natural  endowments  o/"  a  large  in- 
vention, a  ripe  judgment,  and  a  strong  memory, 
has  joined  the  knowledge  o/' the  liberal  arts. 

Dry  den. 

AH  men  naturally  fly  to  God  in  extremity,  and 
the  most  atheistical  person  in  the  world,  when 
forsaken  of  all  hopes  of  any  other  relief,  is  forced 
to  acknowledge  him.  Tillotson. 
'  The  rousing  of  the  mind  with  some  degrees  of 
vigour,  does  set  it  free  from  those  idle  companions. 

Locke. 

The  value  of  land  is  raised  only  by  a  greater 
plenty  of  money.  Locke. 

They  will  receive  it  at  last  with  an  ample  ac- 
cumulation o/' interest.  Sinallridge. 

2.  It  is  put  among  superlative  adjectives. 

The  most  renowned  0/  all  are  those  to  whom 
the  name  is  given  Philippinaa.  Abbot, 
We  jirofess  to  be  animated  with  the  best  hopes 
of  any  men  in  the  world.  Titlotson. 
At  midnight,  the  most  dismal  and  unseasonable 
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time  <jf  all  other,  all  those  virgins  arose  and  trim- 
med their  lamps.  Tillotsoii. 

We  are  not  to  describe  our  shepherds  as  shep- 
herds at  this  day  really  are,  but  as  they  may  be 
conceived  then  to  have  been,  when  the  best  of 
men  followed  the  employment.  Pope. 

Peace,  of  all  worldly  blessings,  is  the  most  va- 
luable. Smallridge. 

3.  From. 

The  captain  of  the  Helots,  with  a  blow  whose 
violence  grew  of  fury,  not  cf  strength,  or  of 
strength  proceeding  of  fury,  struck  Palladius  upon 
the  side  of  the  Iiead.  Sidney. 

One  that  I  brouj^ht  up  of  a  puppey,  one  that 
1  sav'd  from  drownnig.  Shakesp. 

He  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  English- 
man, and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again  when 
he  was  able.  Shakesp- 

It  was  called  Corcyra  of  Corcyra,  the  daughter 
of^^sopus.  Sandy's  Travels. 

4.  Concerning ;  relating  to. 
The  quarrel  is  not  now  o/  fame  and  tribute. 

Or  of  wrongs  done  unto  confederates. 
But  for  your  own  republick.  Ben  Jonson. 

This  cannot  be  understood  of  the  first  disposi- 
tion of  the  waters,  as  they  were  before  the  flood. 

Burnet. 

All  have  this  sense  of  war.  Smallridge. 

5.  Out  of. 
Yet  of  this  little  he  liad  some  to  spare. 

To  feed  the  famish'd  and  to  clothe  tlie  bare. 

Dryden. 

Look  once  again,  and  for  thy  husband  lost, 
Lo  all  that's  left  of  him,  thy  husband's  ghost. 

Dryden. 

6.  Among. 
He  is  the  only  person  of  all  others  for  an  epic 

poem.  Dryden. 

0/  all  our  heroes  thou  canst  boast  alone. 
That  Jove,  whene'er  he  thunders,  calls  thee  son. 

Dryden. 

Neither  can  I  call  to  mind  any  clerg^'man  rf 
my  own  acquaintance  who  is  wholly  exempt  from 
this  error.  Swift. 

7.  By.    This  sense  was  once  very  fre- 
quent, but  is  not  now  in  use. 

She  dying 
Shall  he  lamented,  pitied,  and  excus'd 
Of  every  bearer.  Shakesp. 

Like  heav'n  in  all,  like  earth  in  this  alone, 
That  tho'  great  states  by  her  support  do  stand. 

Yet  she  herself  supported  is  o/'none. 
But  by  the  fincer  of  the  Almighty's  hand.  Davies. 
I  was  iriendly  entertained  of  the  English  consul. 

Sandys.  ' 

Lest  a  more  honourable  man  than  those  be  bid 
den  of  him.  Nelson's  Festivals. 

8.  According  to. 

The  senate 

And  people  ofRorae.o/  thciraccustom'd  greatness. 
Will  sharply  and  severely  vindicate 
Not  only  any  fact,  but  any  practice 
'Gainst  the  state.  Ben  Sanson's  Cataline. 

They  do  of  right  belong  to  you,  being  most 
of  them  first  preaclied  amongst  y  ou.  Tillotson. 

Tancred,  whose  delight 
Was  plao'd  in  his  fair  daughter's  daily  sight. 
Of  custom,  when  his  state  affairs  were  done. 
Would  pass  his  pleasing  hours  with  her  alone. 

Dryden, 

9.  Noting  power,  ability,  choice,  or  spon- 
taneity.   V/ith  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Some  soils  put  forth  odorate  herbs  o/' them- 
selves ;  as  wild  tliy  me.     Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Of  himself  man  is  confessedly  unequal  to  his 
duty.  Steph. 

'the  Venice  glasses  would  crack  of  themselves. 

Boyle. 

Of  himself  is  none. 
But  that  eternal  infinite  and  one. 
Who  never  did  begin,  who  ne'er  can  end  ; 
On  him  all  beings,  as  their  source,  depend. 

Dryden. 

The  thirsty  cattle,  (/themselves  abstain'd 
From  water,  and  their  grassy  fare  disdained. 

Dryden. 

To  assert  mankind  to  have  been  o/'himself'  and 
without  a  cause,  hath  this  invincible  objection 
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against  it,  that  we  plainly  see  *very  man  to  be 
fiom  another.  Tillotson. 

No  particle  of  matter,  nor  any  combination  of 
particles  ;  that  is,  no  bodies  can  either  move  of 
themselves,  or  of  themselves  alter  the  direction  of 
their  motion.  Cheyne. 

A  free  people,  as  soon  as  they  fall  into  any  act» 
of  civil  society,  do  0/' themselves  divide  into  three 
powers.  _  Sipift. 

Howe'er  it  was  civil  in  angel  or  elf. 
For  he  ne'er  could  have  fill'd  it  so  well  of  himself. 

1 0.  Noting  properties,  qualities,  or  condi- 
tion. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  decayed  fortune,  and  of  no 
good  education.  Clarendon. 

The  colour  of  a  body  may  be  changed  br  a 
liquor  which  of  itself  is  of  no  colour,  provided  it 
be  saline.  BoyU. 

The  fresh  eglantine  exlial'd  atreath. 
Whose  odours  were  of  pow'r  to  raise  from  death, 

Dryden. 

A  man  may  suspend  the  act  of  his  choice 
from  being  determined  for  or  against  the  thing 
proposed,  till  he  has  examined  whether  it  be 
really  of  a  nature,  in  itself  and  consequences,  to 
make  him  happy  or  no.  Loclce. 

The  value  I'f  land  is  raised,  when  remaining  of 
the  same  fertility  it  comes  to  yield  more  rent. 

Locke. 

11.  Noting-extraction. 
Lunsford  was  a  man  of  an  ancient  family  in 

Sussex.  Clarendon. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Devonshire,  that  for  many  ages  had  made  a  hand- 
some figure  in  their  country.  Rouie's  Life. 

12.  Noting  adherence,  or  belonging. 

Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  ray  tribe. 
Will  furnish  me.        Shakes-]).  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Pray  that  in  towns  and  temples  of  out  own. 
The  name  of  great  Anchises  may  be  known. 

Dryden. 

13.  Noting  the  matter  of  any  thing. 

The  chariot  was  all  of  cedar,  gilt  and  adorned 
with  crystal,  save  that  the  fore-end  had  pannels 
of  sapphires  set  in  borders  of  gold,  and  the 
liinder  end  the  like  0/' emeralds  of  the  Peru  co- 
lour. _  Bacon, 
The  common  materials  which  the  ancients 
made  their  ships  of,  were  the  wild  ash,  the  ever- 
green oak,  the  beech,  and  the  alder. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coint. 

14.  Noting  the  motive. 
It  was  not  of  my  own  choice  1  undertook  this 

work.  Dryden. 

Our  sov' reign  Lord  has  poiider'd  in  his  mind 
The  means  to  spare  the  blood  of  gentle  kind  ; 
And  of  his  grace  and  inborn  clemency. 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree.  Dryden. 

15.  Noting  form  or  manner  of  existence. 

As  if  our  Lord,  even  of  purpose  to  prevent  this 
fancy  of  extemporal  and  voluntary  prayers,  had 
not  left  0/ his  own  framing,  one  w  hich  might  re 
main  as  a  part  of  the  church  liturev,  and  serve  as 
a  pattern  whereby  to  frame  all  other  prayers  with 
efficacy,  yet  without  superfluity  of  words. 

Hooker. 

16.  Noting  something  that  has  some  par- 
ticular quality. 

Mother,  says  the  thrush,  never  had  any  such  a 
friend  as  I  have  o/'this  swallow.  No,  says  she,, 
nor  ever  mother  such  a  fool  as  I  have  of  this 
same  thrusfi.  L''Estrange. 

17.  Noting  faculties  of  power  granted. 

If  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the 
ability  which  God  giveth.  1  Pei.  iv.  11. 

18.  Noting  preference,  or  })ostponence. 

Your  Highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower. 
— I  do  not  like  the  Tower  0/  any  place.  Shakesp, 

W.  Noting  change  of  one  state  to  another. 

O  miserable  of  happy  !  is  this  the  end 
Of  this  new  glorious  world,  and  me  so  late 
The  glory  of  that  glory,  who  now  become 
Accurs'd,  of  blesseil Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

20.  Noting  causality. 

Good  nature,  by  which  I  mean  beneficence  and 
candour,  is  the  product  of  right  reason  ;  wliicli  of; 

2-26. 
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necessity  will  give  allowance  to  the  failures  of 
others,  by  considering  that  there  is  nothing  per- 
fect in  mankind.  Dryden. 

1.  Noting  proportion. 

How  many  are  there  of  an  hundred,  even 
smongst  scholars  themselves.  Locke. 

2.  Noting  kind  or  species. 
To  cultivate  the  advantages  of  success,  is  an 

affair  of  the  cabinet ;  and  the  neglect  of  this  suc- 
cess may  be  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  a 
nation.  6'ii'//t. 

3.  Jt  is  put  before  an  indefinite  expres 
sion  of  time:  as,  of  late,  in  late  times; 
of  old,  in  old  time. 

Of  late,  divers  learned  men  have  adopted  the 
tliree  hypostatical  principles.      Boyle  on  Colours. 

In  days  o/  old  there  liv'd,  of  mighty  fame, 
A  valiant  prince,  and  Theseus  was  his  name.  Dryd. 
FF.  f/dv.  [«/,  Dut.] 

Of  this  adverb  the  chief  use  is  to  con- 
join it  with  verbs:  as,  to  come  off;  to 
fly  off;  to  fake  off';  which  are  found 
under  the  verbs. 

It  is  generally  opposed  to  on ;  as,  to 
lay  on ;  to  take  off  In  this  case  it 
signifies,  disunion ;  separation ;  breach 
of  continuity. 

Since  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather  to 
iiave  Miv  cap  than  my  heart,  I  will  practise  the 
nsinuatihg  nod,  and  be  ojf  to  them  mostcounter- 
'eitly.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Where  are  you,  Sir  John.'  come,  ojf  with  your 
3oot8.  Shakesp. 
See 

Vhe  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree  ; 

rhen  rend  it  off'.  Dryden. 

A  piece  of  silver  coined  for  a  shilling,  that  has 
lalf  the  silver  clipped  off,  is  no  more  a  shilling 
han  a  piece  of  wood,  which  was  once  a  sealed 
,  ard,  is  still  a  yard,  when  one  half  of  it  is  broke 
'ff.  Locke. 

It  signifies  distance. 

West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  off  a  mile, 
.n  goodly  form  conies  on  the  enemy.  Shakesp. 

About  thirty  paces  off  were  placed  harqiie- 
'iisiers.  '  A'noWfS. 

In  painting  or  statuary  it  signifies  pro- 
jection or  relief. 

'Tis  a  good  piece  ; 
Phis  comes  of  well  and  excellent.  Shakesp. 

It  signifies  evanescence;  absence  or 
Jeparture. 

Competitions  intermit,  and  go  off  and  on  as  it 
lappens,  u|Jon  this  or  that  occasion.  L'Estrange. 

It  signifies  any  kind  of  disappointment ; 
lefeat ;  interruption ;  adverse  division  : 
IS,  the  affair  is  off ;  the  match  is  off. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  a  question. 

The  questions  no  way  touch  upon  puritanism, 
ither  off  or  on.  Sanderson. 
From  ;  not  toward. 

Phildclea,  whose  delight  of  hearing  and  seeing 
as  before  a  stay  from  interrupting  her,  gave  her- 
If  to  be  seen  unto  her  with  such  a  lightening  of 
:auty  upon  Zelmane,  that  neither  she  could  look 
,  nor  would  look  off.  Sidney. 
O^hand;  not  studied. 
Several  starts  of  fancy  ojf  hand  look  well  enough. 

L'Estrajige. 

To  be  off.  In  common  talk,  signifies 
0  recede  from  an  intended  contract  or 
esiyn. 

To  come  off.    To  escape  by  some  ac- 
id ent  or  subterfuge. 
To  get  off.    To  make  escape, 
f'o  go  off.    To  desert ;  to  abandon. 
To  go  off.    Applied  to  guns,  to  take 
re  and  be  discharged ;  borrowed  from 
he  arrow  and  bow. 
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15.  Well  or  ill  off.  Having  good  or  bad 
success. 

IG.  Off,  whether  alone  or  in  composition, 
means  either  literally  or  figuratively, 
disjunction,  absence,  privation,  or  dis- 
tance. 

Off.  interject.  An  expression  of  abhor- 
rence, or  command  to  depart. 
Off,  or  I  fly  forever  from  thy  sight.  Smith 
Off.  prep. 

1.  Not  on. 

I  continued  feeling  again  the  same  pain  ;  and 
finding  it  grow  violent  1  burnt  it,  and  felt  no  more 
after  tlie  third  time ,-  was  never  off  my  legs,  nor 
kept  my  chamber  a  day.  Temple. 

2.  Distant  from. 
Cicero's  Tusculum  was  at  a  place  called  Grotto 

Ferrate,  about  two  miles  off  this  town,  though 
most  of  the  modern  writers  have  fixed  it  to  Fres- 
cati.  Addison  on  Italy. 

O'ffal.  n.  s.  [off  fall,  says  Hkinner,  that 
Avhich  falls  from  the  table:  perhaps  from 
offa,  Lat.] 

1.  Waste  meat ;  that  which  is  not  eaten 
at  the  table. 

He  let  out  the  off'als  of  his  meat  to  interest,  and 
kept  a  register  of  such  debtors  in  his  pocket-book. 

Arbulhnot. 

2.  Carrion;  coarse  flesh. 

I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  offal.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Cram'd,  and  gorg'd,  nigh  burst 
With  suck'd  and  glutted  offal.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

3.  Refuse  ;  that  which  is  thrown  away  as 
of  no  value. 

To  have  right  to  deal  in  things  sacred,  was  ac- 
counted an  argujnent  of  a  noble  and  illustrious 
descent ;  God  would  not  accept  the  offals  of  other 
professions.  South. 

If  a  man  bemoan  his  lot. 
That  after  death  his  mould'ring  limbs  shall  rot, 
A  secret  sting  remains  within  his  mind  ; 
The  fool  is  to  his  own  cast  off'als  kind.  Dryden. 

'I  hey  commonly  fat  hogs  with  offal  corns. 

Mortimer. 

4.  Any  thing  of  no  esteem. 

What  trash  is  Rome.'  what  rubbish  and  what 

offal?  Shakesp. 

OFFE'NCE.  n.  s.  [offence,  Fr.  offensa, 
from  offendo,  Lat.] 

1.  Crime;  act  of  wickedness. 

Thither  wiih  speed  their  hasty  course  they  ply'd, 
W  here  Christ  the  Lord  for  out  offences  dy'd. 

Fairfax. 

Thou  hast  stol'n  that,  which  after  some  few 
hours 

Were  thine  without  offence.      Shakesp.  HenryW. 

2.  A  transgression. 

If,  by  the  law  of  nature,  every  man  hath  not 
a  power  to  punish  offences  against  it,  I  see  not  how 
the  magistrates  of  any  community  can  punisli  an 
alien  of  another  country.  Locke. 

3.  Injury. 

I  have  given  my  opinion  against  the  authority 
of  two  great  men,  hut  1  hope  without  offence  to 
their  memories  ;  for  1  loved  them  living,  and  re- 
verence them  dead.  Dryden. 

4.  Displeasure  given  ;  cause  of  disgust ; 
scandal. 

Giving  no  offence  in  any  thing,  that  the  ministry 
be  not  blamed.  2  Cor.  vi.  3. 

He  remembered  the  injury  of  the  children  of 
Bean,  who  had  been  a  snare  and  an  offence  unto 
the  people.  1  Mac.  iv. 

The  pleasures  of  the  touch  are  greater  than 
those  of  the  other  senses  ;  as  in  warming  upon 
cold,  or  refrigeration  upon  heat :  for  as  the  pains 
of  the  touch  are  greater  than  the  off'ences  of  other 
senses,  so  likewise  are  the  pleasures.  Bacon. 

By  great  and  scandalous  off'ences,  by  incorri- 
gible misdemeanours,  we  may  incur  the  censure 
of  the  church.  Pearson. 
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5.  Anger;  displeasure  conceived. 

Earnest  in  every  present  humour,  and  making 
himself  brave  in  his  liking,  he  was  content  to  give 
them  just  cause  of  offence  when  they  had  power  to 
make  just  revenge.  Sidney. 

6.  Attack ;  act  of  the  assailant. 
Courtesy,  that  seemed  incorporated  in  his  heart, 

would  not  be  persuaded  to  offer  any  off'ence,  bat 
only  to  stand  upon  the  best  defensive  guard. Sidriej/. 
I  have  equal  skill  in  all  the  weapons  of  offence. 

Richardson. 

Offe'nceful.  adj.  [offence  and  full.] 
Injurious;  giving  displeasure. 

It  seems  your  most  off'enceful  act 
Was  mutually  committed.  Shaheip. 

Offence'less.  adj.  [from  offence.]  Un- 
offending; innocent. 

You  are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punish- 
ment more  in  policy  than  in  malice  ;  even  so  as 
one  would  beat  his  offenceless  dog  to  affright  an 
imperious  lion.  Shakesp.  OtheHo. 

To  Offe'nd.  v.  a.  [offendo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  make  angiy  ;  to  displease. 

If  much  you  note  him 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion  : 
Feed  and  regard  him  not.         Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Three  sorts  of  men  my  soul  hateth,  and  I  am 
greatly  offended  at  their  life.  Ecclus.  xxv.  2. 

The  emperor  himself  came  running  to  the  place 
in  his  armour,  severely  reproving  them  of  cowar- 
dice who  had  forsaken  the  place,  and  grievously 
offended  with  them  who  had  kept  such  negligent 
watch.  Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks. 

Gross  sins  are  plainly  seen,  and  easily  avoided 
by  persons  that  profess  religion.  But  the  indis- 
creet and  dangerous  use  of  innocent  and  lawful 
things,  as  it  does  not  shock  and  offend  our  con- 
sciences, so  it  is  difficult  to  Tiake  people  at  all 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  it.  Law. 

2.  To  assail ;  to  attack. 

He  was  fain  to  defend  himself,  and  withal  so 
ti)  offend  him,  that  by  an  unlucky  blow  the  poor 
PhiIo.\enus  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Sidney. 

3.  To  transgress ;  to  violate. 

Many  fear 

More  to  off'end  the  law.  Ballad. 

4.  To  injure. 

Cheaply  you  sin,  and  punish  crimes  with  ease, 
JVotas  th'  offtnded,  but  the  offenders  please.  Dryd, 

To  Offe'md.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  criminal ;  to  transgress  the  law. 

This  man  that  of  earthly  matter  maketh  graven 
images,  knoweth  himself  to  offend  above  all  others. 

Wisd.  xiv.  13. 

Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet 
offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all.    James,  ii. 

The  bishops  therefore  of  the  church  of  England 
did  noways  ()/?>J!(i  by  receiving  from  the  Roman 
church  into  our  divine  service,  such  materials,  cir- 
cumstances or  ceremonies  as  were  religious  and 
good.  White 

2.  To  cause  anger. 

I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  give  it.  Shak. 

3.  To  commit  transgression  ;  with  against. 

Our  language  is  extremely  imperfect,  and  in 
many  instances  it  offends  against  every  part  of 
grammar.  Suift, 

Offen'der.  n.  s.  [from  To  offend.] 
1.  A  criminal ;  one  who  has  committed  a 
crime ;  a  transgressor  ;  a  guilty  person. 

All  that  watch  for  iniquity  are  cut  olf,  that 
make  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word.    ha.  xxix.  21. 

Every  actual  sni,  besides  the  three  former,  must 
be  considered  with  a  fourth  thing,  to  wit,  a  cer- 
tain stain,  or  blot,  which  it  imprints  and  leaves 
in  the  offender.  _  Perkins. 

So  like  a  fly  the  poor  offender  dies  ; 
But  like  the  wasp,  the  rich  escapes  and  flies.  Denh. 

How  shall  1  lose  the  sin,  yet  keep  the  sense. 
And  love  th'  offender,  yet  detest  the  ojfence Pope. 

The  conscience  of  the  offender  shall  be  sharper 
than  an  avenger's  sword.  Clarissa. 

He  that,  without  a  necessary  cause,  absents 
himself  from  publick  prayers,  cuts  himself  off 
from  the  church,  which  hath  always  been  thoucht 
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50  unhappy  a  thing,  that  it  is  the  greatest  punish 
ment  the  governors  of  the  church  can  lay  upon 
the  worst  offender.  Duty  of' Man 

2.  One  who  has  done  an  injury. 
AH  vengeance  comes  too  short 
Which  can  pursue  th'  offender.  Shakesp 

Offe'ndress.  n.  s.  [fi-om  offender.]  A 
woman  that  offends. 

Virginity  raurthers  itself,  and  should  be  buried 
in  highways  out  of  all  sanctified  limit,  as  a  despe- 
rate offendress  against  nature.  Shakesp. 

Offe'nsive.  adj.  [offensif,   Fr.  from 
offensm,  Lat.] 

1.  Causing  anger  ;  displeasing  ;  disgust- 

Since  no  man  can  do  ill  with  a  good  conscience, 
the  consolation  which  we  herein  seem  to  find  is 
but  a  meer  deceitful  pleasing  of  ourselves  in  error, 
which  must  needs  turn  to  our  greater  grief,  if 
that  which  we  do  to  please  God  most,  be  for  the 
manifold  effects  thereof  offensive  unto  him. 

Hooker, 

It  shall  sufl[ice,  to  touch  such  customs  of  the 
Irish  as  seem  offensive  and  repugnant  to  good  go 
vernment.  Spenser. 

2.  Causing  pain;  injurious. 
It  is  an  excellent  opener  for  the  liver,  buto^en- 

sive  to  the  stomach.  Bacon's  Natural  Histori/. 

The  sun  was  in  Cancer,  in  the  hottest  time  of 
the  year,  and  the  heat  was  very  offensive  to  me. 

Brown's  T^-avels. 

Some  particular  acrimony  in  the  stomach  some- 
times makes  it  offensive,  and  which  custom  at  last 
will  overcome.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Assailant :  not  defensive. 

He  recounted  the  benefits  and  favouts  that  he 
had  done  him,  in  provoking  a  mighty  and  opu- 
lent king  by  an  offensive  war  in  his  quarrel. 

Bacon. 

We  enquire  concerning  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages betwixt  those  military  offensive  engines 
used  among  the  ancients,  and  those  of  these  latter 
ages.  WiUiins. 

Their  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  the  defen- 
sive part,  where  the  main  stress  lies,  and  keeping 
themselves  chiefly  to  the  offensive ;  perpetually  ob- 
jecting to  the  Catholick  scheme,  instead  of  clear- 
ing up  the  difficulties  which  clog  their  own. 

Waterland. 

Offe'nsively.  adv.  [from  offensive.] 

1.  Mischievously;  injuriously. 

In  the  least  thing  done  offensively  against  the 
good  of  men,  whose  benefit  we  ought  to  seek  for 
as  our  own,  we  plainly  shew  that  we  do  not  ac- 
knowledge God  to  be  such  as  indeed  he  is.  Hook. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  uneasiness  or  displeasure. 

A  lady  had  her  sight  disordered,  so  that  the 
images  in  her  hangings  did  appear  to  her,  if  tlie 
room  were  not  extraordinarily  darkent  a,  embel- 
lished with  several  offensively  vivid  colours. 

Boyle. 

3.  By  way  of  attack ;  not  defensively. 
Offe'nsiveness.  n.s.  [from  offensive.] 

1.  Injuriousness;  mischief. 

2.  Cause  of  disgust. 
The  muscles  of  the  body,  being  preserved  sound 

and  limber  upon  the  bones,  all  the  raoiions  of  the 
j)arts  might  be  explicated  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  without  any  offensiveness.       Grew's  Museum. 

To  O  FFER.  V.  a.  [offt  ro,  Lat.  offrir,  Fr.] 
1.  To  present ;  to  exhibit  any  thing  so  as 
that  it  may  be  taken  or  received. 

Some  ideas  furwardly  offer  themselves  to  all 
men's  understandings  ;  some  sort  of  truths  result 
from  any  ideas,  as  soon  as  the  mind  puts  them 
into  propositions.  Locke. 

Servants  placing  happiness  in  strong  drink, 
make  court  to  my  young  master,  by  offering  him 
that  which  they  love.  Locke. 

The  heathen  women  under  the  Mogul,  offer 
themselves  to  the  flames  at  the  death  of  their  hus- 
bands. Collier. 
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2.  To  sacrifice  ;  to  immolate ;  to  present 
as  an  act  of  worship:  often  with  up 
emphatical. 

They  offered  unto  the  Lord  of  the  spoil  which 
they  had  brought,  seven  hundred  oxen.   2  Chron. 
An  holy  priesthood  to  o^erup  spiritual  sacrifices 

1  Pet.  ii.  5. 
Whole  herds  of  offer'd  bulls  about  tho  fire. 
And  bristled  boars  and  woolly  sheep  expire 

Dryden 

When  a  man  is  called  upon  to  offei'  up  himself 
to  his  conscience,  and  to  resign  to  justice  and 
truth,  he  should  be  so  far  from  avoiding  the  lists, 
that  he  should  rather  enter  with  inclination,  and 
thank  God  for  the  honour.  Collier, 

3.  To  bid,  as  a  price  or  reward. 

Nor,  shouldst  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store, 
Will  rich  lolas  yield,  but  offer  more.  Dryden 

I.  To  attempt;  to  commence. 

Lysimachus  armed  about  three  thousand  men 
and  began  first  to  offer  violence.      2  Mac.  iv.  40, 

5.  To  propose. 

In  that  extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders  in  re 
mote  speculations,  it  stirs  not  one  jot  beyond  those 
ideas  which  sense  or  reflection  have  ojffered  for  it^ 
contemplation.  Locke 
Our  author  offers  no  reason.  Locke. 

To  O  ffer,  v.  n. 

.  To  be  present ;  to  be  at  hand ;  to  pi'e 
sent  itself. 
Th'  occasion  offers,  and  the  youth  complies. 

Dryden 

.  To  make  an  attempt. 

No  thought  can  imagine  a  greater  heart  to  see 
and  contemn  danger,  where  danger  would  offer  to 
make  any  wrongful  threatning  upon  hira. 

Sidney. 

We  came  close  to  the  shore,  and  offer'd  to  land. 

Bacon. 

One  offers,  and  in  off'ring  makes  a  stay ; 
Another  forward  sets,  and  doth  no  more.  Daniel. 

1  would  treat  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  roughly, 
if  they  offered  to  see  my  wife  without  my  leave. 

Dryden. 

.  With  at,  to  make  an  attempt, 

I  will  not  offer  at  that  I  cannot  master.  Bacon. 
I  hope  they  will  take  it  well  that  I  should  offer 
at  a  new  thing,  and  could  forbear  presuming  to 
meddle  where  any  of  the  learned  pens  have  evei 
touched  before.  Graunt, 
Write  down  and  make  signs  to  him  to  pro- 
nounce them,  and  guide  him  by  shewing  him  by 
the  motion  of  your  own  lips  to  offer  at  one  of 
those  letters ;  which  being  the  easiest,  lie  will 
stumble  upon  one  of  them.  Holder. 

The  masquerade  succeeded  so  well  witti  him, 
that  he  would  be  offering  at  the  shepherd's  voice 
and  call  too.  L'Estrange, 
It  contains  the  grounds  of  bis  doctruie,  and 
offers  at  somewhat  towards  the  disproof  of  mine. 

Atterbury. 

Without  offering  at  any  other  remedy,  we  has- 
tily engaged  in  a  war,  which  hath  cost  us  sixty 
millions.  Swift. 
O  ffer,  n.  s.  \pffre,  Fr.  from  the  verb.] 

1.  Proposal  of  advantage  to  another. 
Some  nymphs  there  are,  too  conscious  of  their 

face  ; 

These  swell  their  prospects,  and  exalt  their  pride. 
When  q^ers  are  disdain'd,  and  love  deny'd.  Pope. 

2.  First  advance. 
Force  compels  this  offer. 

And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  notTove. 
— Mowbray,  you  overween  to  take  it  so  • 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear. 

Shakesp. 

What  wouldst  beg,  Laertes, 
That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking  ? 

Shakesp, 

3.  Proposal  made. 

Th'  offers  he  doth  make. 
Were  not  for  him  to  yive,  nor  them  to  take.  Dan. 

I  enjoined  all  the  ladies  to  tell  the  company,  in 
case  they  had  been  in  the  siege,  and  had  the  same 
offer  made  them  as  the  good  women  of  that  place. 
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what  every  of  them  w  ould  have  brought  ofl"  with 
her,  and  have  thought  most  worth  the  saving. 

Addison's  Spectator. 
It  carries  too  great  an  imputation  of  ignorance, 
or  folly,  to  quit  and  renounce  former  tenets  upon 
the  offer  of  an  argument  which  cannot  immedi- 
ately be  answered.  Locke 
The  Arians,  Eunomians,  and  Macedonians, 
were  then  formally  and  solemnly  challenged  by 
the  Catholicks,  to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to 
the  concurring  judgment  of  the  writers  that  lived 
before  the  controversy  began ;  but  they  declined 
the  offer.  "iVaterlarui 

4.  Price  bid ;  act  of  bidding  a  price. 

When  stock  is  high,  they  come  between. 
Making  by  second  hand  their  offers; 

'I'hen  cunningly  retire  unseen. 
With  each  a  million  in  his  coffers.  Swift. 

5.  Attempt;  endeavour. 

Many  motions,  though  they  be  unprofitable  ta 
expel  that  which  hurteth,  yet  they  are  offers  of 
nature,  and  cause  motions  by  consent;  as  in 
groaning,  or  crying  upon  pain.  Bacon, 
It  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  make  some 
essay,  some  offer  and  attempt,  so  as  to  shew  that 
the  heart  is  not  idle  or  insensible,  but  that  it  is 
full  and  big,  and  knows  itself  to  be  sn,  though 
it  wants  strensith  to  bring  forth.     South's  Sermons. 

One  sees  in  it  a  kind  of  offer  a\.  modern  archi- 
tecture, hut  at  the  same  time  that  the  architect 
has  shown  his  dislike  of  the  Gothic  manner,  one 
may  see  that  they  were  not  arrived  at  the  know, 
ledge  of  the  true  way.  Addison  on  Italy _ 

6.  Something  given  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledgment. 

Fair  streams  that  do  vouchsafe  in  your  clearness 
to  represent  unto  me  my  blubbered  face,  let  the 
tribute  offer  of  my  tears  procure  your  stay  awhile 
with  me,  that  I  may  begin  yet  at  last  to  find 
something  that  pities  me.  Sidney 

O'fferer.  n.  s.  [from  offer.] 
.  One  who  makes  an  offer. 

Bold  offerers 
Of  suite  and  gifts  to  thy  renowned  wife.  Chapman 

2.  One  who  sacrifices,  or  dedicates  in 
worship. 

If  the  mind  of  the  offerer  be  good,  this  is  the 
only  thing  God  respecteth.  Hooker. 
When  he  commanded  Abraham  to  sacrifice 
Isaac,  the  place  of  the  offering  was  not  left  un- 
determined, and  to  the  offerer's  discretion. 

South's  Sermom. 

O  ffering,  n.  s.  [from  offer.]  A  sacri- 
fice ;  any  thing  immolated,  or  offered 
in  woi-ship. 

Pluckiiif'  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
The3'  could  not  find  a  heart  wiiliin  the  beast. 

Shakesp. 

They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice.  Shakesp. 

When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for 
sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed.  Isaiah  liii.  10. 

The  gloomy  god 
Stood  mute  with  awe,  to  see  the  golden  rod  ; 
Admir'd  the  destin'd  offering  to  his  queen,  . 
A  venerable  gift  so  rarely  seen.  Dryden^. 

What  nations  now  to  Juno's  power  will  pray, 
Or  off 'rings  on  my  slighted  altars  lay  ?  Dryden, 

I'll  favour  her. 
That  my  awakened  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
Renew'd  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life. 
An  offering  fit  for  heaven.  Addison's  Cato, 

Inferior  offerings  to  thy  god  of  vice 
Are  duly  paid  in  fiddles,  cards,  and  dice.  Youngs 

Offe'rtory.  n.  s.  [offertoire,  Fr,]The 
act  of  offering. 

He  went  into  St.  Paul's  churcii,  where  he  made 
afftrtory  of  his  standards,  and  had  orisons  and  Te 
Deum  sung.  Bacon. 

The  administration  of  the  sacrament  he  reduced 
to  an  imitation,  though  a  distant  one,  of  primitive 
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frequency,  to  once  a  month,  and  therewith  its 
incientl^  inseparable  appendant,  the  offertory. 

Fell, 

FFe'rture.  n.  s.  [from  offer. 1  Offer : 
proposal  of  kindness.  A  word  not  in 
use. 

Thou  hast  prevented  us  with  offertures  of  thy 
ove,  even  when  we  were  thine  enemies. 

King  Charles. 

FFICE.  n.  s.  [office,  Fr.  officium,  Lat/ 
A  publick  charge  or  employment ;  ma- 
gistracy. 

You  have  contriv'd  to  take 

rom  Rome  all  season'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Ifourself  into  a  power  tyrannical.  Shakesp. 

Methought  this  staff,  mine  o^ce-badge  in  court, 
Vas  broke  in  twain.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

The  insolence  of  office.  Shakesp. 

Is  it  the  magistrate's  office,  to  hear  causes  or  suits 
X  law,  and  to  decide  them  ?  Kettleworth. 

Agency ;  peculiar  use. 

All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong, 
)eny  their  office.  Shakesp. 

In  this  experiment  the  several  intervals  of  the 
eeth  of  the  comb  do  the  office  of  so  many  prisms, 
very  interval  producing  the  phenomenon  of  one 
rism.  Newton's  Opticks. 

Business ;  particular  employment. 

The  sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  star 
)f  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
.'wilight  upon  the  earth.     Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Act  of  good  or  ill  voluntarily  tendered. 
Wolves  and  bears 

asting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
jike  o//!ces  of  pity.  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Mrs.  Ford,  I  see  you  are  obsequious  in  your 
)ve,  and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth ; 
,ot  only  in  the  sim[)le  office  of  love,  but  in  all  the 
ccoustrement,  complement,  and  ceremony  of  it. 

Shakesp. 

I  would  I  could  do  a  good  office  between  you. 

Shakesp. 

The  wolf  took  occasion  to  do  the  fox  a  good 
ffice.  L'Estrange. 
You  who  your  pious  offices  employ, 
o  save  tlie  reliques  of  abandon'd  Troy.  Dryden. 
Act  of  worship. 

This  gate 

nstructs  you  how  t'  adore  the  heavens,  and  bows 
you 

0  morning's  holy  office.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 
Formulary  of  devotions. 

Whosoever  hath  children  and  servants,  let  him 
ake  care  that  they  say  their  prayers  before  they 
egin  their  work :  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten 
ommaiidments,  and  the  creed,  is  a  very  good 
ffice  for  them,  if  they  are  not  fitted  for  more  re- 

uiar  offices.  Taylor. 

Rooms  in  a  house  appropriated  to  par- 
;icular  business. 

What  do  we  but  draw  anew  the  model 
n  fewer  offices?  at  least  desist 
I'o  build  at  all.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Let  offices  stand  at  distance,  with  some  low  gal- 
eries  to  pass  from  them  to  the  palace  itself. 

Bacon. 

[Officina,  [Lat.]  Place  whsi-e  business 
is  transacted. 

What  shall  good  old  York  see  there. 
Jut  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnish'd  walls, 
Jnpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones?  Shakesp, 

Empson  and  Dudley,  though  they  could  not  but 
lear  of  these  scruples  m  the  king's  conscience,  yet 
IS  if  the  king's  soul  and  his  money  were  in  several 
ffices,  that  the  one  was  not  to  intermeddle  with 
;he  other,  went  on  with  as  great  rage  as  ever. 

Bacon. 

He  had  set  up  a  kind  of  office  of  address;  his 
jeneral  correspondencies  by  letters.  Fell. 

)  O'ffice.  i;.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
perform;  to  discharge  ;  to  do. 

I  will  he  goi\c,  alth  i' 
I'he  air  of  Paradise  did  fan  the  house, 
A.nd  angfis  offic'd  all.  Shalesp. 
FFICER.  n.s.  [oficicr,  Fr.] 
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1.  A  man  employed  by  the  publick. 

'Tis  an  office  of  great  worth, 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place.  Shakesp. 

Submit  you  to  the  people's  voices, 
Allow  their  officers,  and  oe  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure.        Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

The  next  morning  there  came  to  us  the  same 
officer  that  came  to  us  at  first  to  conduct  us  to  the 
stranger's  house.  Bacon. 

If  It  should  fall  hito  the  French  hands,  all  the 
princes  would  return  to  be  the  several  officers  of 
nis  court.  Temple. 

As  a  magistrate  or  great  officer,  he  locks  him- 
self up  from  all  approaches.        South's  Sermons. 

Birds  of  prey  are  an  emblem  of  rapacious  offi- 
cers. A  superior  power  takes  away  by  violence 
from  them,  that  which  by  violence  they  took 
awaj  from  others.  L'Estrange. 

Snice  he  has  appointed  officers  to  hear  it,  a  suit 
at^law  in  itself  must  needs  be  innocent. 

Kettleworth. 

2.  A  commander  in  the  army. 

If  he  did  not  nimbly  ply  the  spade. 
His  surly  officer  ne'er  fail'd  to  crack 
His  knotty  cudgel  on  his  tougher  back.  Dryden. 

I  summon'd  all  niy  officers  in  haste  ; 
All  came  resolv'd  to  die  in  niy  defence.  Dryden. 

The  bad  disposition  he  made  in  landing  his 
men,  shews  nim  not  only  to  be  much  inferiuur  to 
Pompey  as  a  sea  officer,  but  to  have  had  little  or 
no  skill  in  that  element.  Arbuthnnt. 

3.  One  who  has  the  power  of  apprehend- 
ing criminals,  or  man  accountable  to  the 
law. 

The  thieves  are  possest  with  fear 
So  strongly,  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other; 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer.  Shakesp. 

We  charge  you 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officers.  Shakesp. 

O  fficered,  adj.  [from  officer.]  Com- 
manded ;  supplied  with  commanders. 

What  could  we  expect  from  an  army  officered 
by  Irish  papists  and  outlaws  ?  Addison's  Ireeholder. 

Offi'cial.  adj.  {official,  Fr.  from  o^ce.] 

1.  Conducive;  appropriate  with  regard 
to  use. 

In  this  animal  are  the  guts,  the  stomach,  and 
other  parts  official  unto  nutrition,  which,  were  its 
aliment  the  empty  reception  of  air,  their  provisions 
had  been  superfluous.  Brown. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  public  charge. 

The  tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice.  Remains 
That  in  th'  official  marks  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  senate.       Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Offi'cial.  ?i.  s. 

Official  is  that  person  to  whom  the  cognizance 
of  causes  is  committed  by  such  as  have  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction.  Ayliffe. 

A  poor  man  found  a  priest  over-familiar  with 
his  wife,  and  because  he  spake  it  abroad  and  could 
not  prove  it,  the  priest  sued  him  before  the  bishop's 
official  for  defamation.  Camden. 

Offi'ciality.  n.  s.  [officiality,  Fr.  from 

official.]     The  charge  or  post  of  an 

official. 

The  office  of  an  qfficialty  to  an  archdeacon. 

Ayliffe. 

To  Offi'ciate.  ?;.fl.[fromo^ce.]To  give 
in  consequence  of  office. 

All  her  number'd  stars  that  seem  to  rowl 
Spaces  incomprehensible,  for  such 
Their  distance  argues,  and  I  heir  swift  return 
Diurnal,  merely  to  officiate  light 
Round  this  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  spot. 

Milton. 

To  Offi'ciate.  v.  n. 
\.  To  discharge  an  office,  commonly  in 
worship. 

No  minister  o^cwtiiig  in  the  church,  can  with  a 
good  conscience  omit  any  p;irt  of  that  wliich  is 
commanded  hy  the  aforesaid  law.  Sanderson. 


OFF 

Who  of  the  bishops  or  priests  that  officiate  at 
the  altar,  in  the  places  of  their  sepulchres,  ever 
said  we  offer  to  thee  Peter  or  Paul  ?  Stillingfieet. 

To  prove  curates  no  servants,  is  to  rescue  tliein 
from  that  contempt  whicli  they  will  certainly  fall 
into  under  this  notion  ;  which,  considering  the 
number  of  persons  officiating  this  way,  must  be 
very  prejudicial  to  religion.  Collier. 
2.  'I'o  perform  an  office  for  another. 

Offici'nal.  adj.  [from  officina  a  shop.] 
U.sed  in  a  shop,  or  belonging  to  it :  tluis 
officinal  plants  and  druos.'uet!  osevfed 
in  the  shops. 

OFFrCIOUS.  adj.  [officitux,  Fr.  officioius, 
Lat.] 

1.  Kind  ;  doing  good  offices. 

Yet,  not  to  earth  are  those  bright  luminaries 
Officious;  but  to  thee,  earth's  habitant.  Milton- 

2.  Importunely  forward. 

You  are  too  officious 
In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services.  Shakesp. 

At  Taunton  they  killed  in  fury  an  officious  and 
eager  commissioner  for  the  subsidy.  Bacon. 

Cato,  perhaps 
I'm  too  officious ;  but  my  forward  cares 
Would  fain  preserve  a  life  of  so  much  value. 

Addison. 

Offi'ciously.  adv.  [from  o^^cjoms.] 

1.  Importunately  forward. 

Tlie  most  corrupt  are  most  obsequious  grown, 
And  those  they  scorn'd,  officiously  they  own. 

Dryden. 

Flatt'ring  crowds  officiously  appear. 
To  give  themselves,  not  you,  an  happy  year. 

Dryden 

2.  Kindly ;  with  unasked  kindness. 

Let  thy  goats  officiously  be  nurst. 
And  led  to  living  streams  to  quench  their  thirst. 

Dryden. 

Offi'ciousness.  n.s.  [from  officious.] 

1.  Forwardness  of  civility,  or  respect,  or 
endeavour.    Commonly  in  an  ill  sense. 

I  shew  my  officiousness  by  an  offering,  tlunigh  I 
betray  m3'  poverty  by  the  measure.  South. 

2.  Service. 

In  whom  is  required  understanding  as  in  a  man, 
courage  and  vivacity  as  in  a  lion,  service  and  mi- 
nisterial officiousness  as  in  the  ox,  and  expedition  as 
in  the  eagle.  Brown. 

O'ffing.  n.  s.  [from  off.]  The  act  of 
steering  to  a  distance  from  the  land. 

O'ffset.  n.  s.  [o^  and  set.]  Sprout; 
shoot  of  a  plant. 

They  are  multiplied  not  only  by  the  seed,  but 
many  also  by  the  root,  producing  offsets  or  cree|)- 
ing  under  ground.  liay. 

Some  plants  are  raised  from  any  part  of  the 
root,  others  by  offsets,  and  in  others  the  branches 
set  in  the  ground  will  take  root.  Locke. 
Offscou'ring.  n.  s.  [off  and  scour.] 
Recrement;  part  rubbed  away  in  clean- 
inn;  any  thing. 

Thou  liast  made  us  as  the  offscouring  and  refuse 
in  the  midst  of  the  people.      Lamentations,  iii.  45. 

Being  accounted,  as  St.  Paul  says,  the  very 
filth  of  the  world,  and  the  offscouring  of  all  thinns. 

Ketllexcdl. 

O'ffspring.  m.  s.  [<#and  spring.] 

1.  Propagation;  generation. 

All  things  coveting  to  be  like  unto  God  in  being 
ever,  that  which  cannot  hereunto  attain  personally, 
doth  seem  to  continue  itself  by  offspring  and  pro- 
pagation. Hooker. 

2.  The  thing  propagated  or  generated; 
children ;  descendants. 

When  the  fountain  of  mankind 
Did  draw  corruption,  and  God's  curse,  by  sin  ; 

This  was  a  charge,  that  all  his  heirs  did  bind, 
And  all  his  offspring  grew  corrupt  therein. 

JJaiies. 
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O  G  I 

To  the  gods  alone 
Our  future  offsj/rinf^,  and  our  wives  are  known 

Drvden 

His  principal  actor  is  the  son  of  a  goddess,  no 
to  nientioii  the  ojfspring  of  other  deities.  Ad'iiioii 

8.  Production  of  any  kind. 

TI)o'  both  fell  before  their  hour, 
Time  on  thtir  off'spring  hath  no  pow'r ; 
Nor  fire  nor  fate  their  ba^s  shall  blast. 
Nor  deatli's  dark  vale  their  days  o'ercast. 

Denham 

ToOFFUSCATE.  v.  a.  [offusco,  Lat, 
offusquer,  Fv.]  To  dim ;  to  cloud ;  to 
darken. 

Offusca'tion.  n.  s.  [from  offuscate.]  The 

act  of  darkening. 
Oft.  adv.  [opt, Sax.]  Often;  frequently; 
not  rarely  ;  not  seldom. 

In  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  mea- 
sure, in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft. 

2  Corinthians  ii.  23, 
It  may  be  a  true  faith,  for  so  much  as  it  is ; 
it  is  one  part  of  true  faith,  wliich  is  ojt  mistaken 
for  the  whole.  Hammond. 

Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends. 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends.  Pope. 
O'ften.  adv.  [from  opt,  Sax.  in  the 
comparative,  oftener ;  superlative,  often- 
est.]  Oft ;  frequently ;  many  times ; 
not  seldom. 

Tlie  queen  that  bore  thee, 
Oftner  upon  her  knee^  than  on  her  feet. 
Died  ev'rv  day  she  liv'd.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and 
thine  often  infirmities.  1  Timothy,  v.  23 

In  journeving  often,  in  perils  iu  the  wilderness 
2  Cor.  ii.  26. 

A  lusty  black-brow'd  girl,  with  forehead  broad 
and  high, 

Tha.t  often  had  bewitchtthe  sea  gods  with  lier  eye. 

Drayton, 

Who  does  not  more  admire  Cicero  as  an  author, 
than  as  a  consul  of  Rome,  and  does  not  oftner  talk 
of  the  celebrated  writers  of  our  own  country  in 
former  ages,  than  of  any  among  their  contem- 
poraries? Addison's  Freeholder. 
Oftenti'mes.  adv.  [often  and  times. 
From  the  composition  of  this  word  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe,  that  oft  was  once 
an  adjective,  of  which  often  was  the 
plural ;  which  seems  retained  in  the 
phrase  thine  often  infirmities.  See 
Often.]  Frequently;  many  times; 
often. 

Is  our  faith  in  the  blessed  Trinity  a  matter  need- 
less, to  be  s.)  ojiejiiimes  mentioned  and  opened  in 
the  principal  part  of  that  duty  which  we  owe  to 
God,  our  public  prayer?  Hooker. 

The  (lilficulty  was  by  what  means  they  could 
ever  arrive  to  places  oftentimes  so  remote  from  the 
ocean.  ]Voodu;ard. 

It  is  equally  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
future  state,  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  God,  and 
solve  the  present  irregularities  of  Providence, 
whether  (he  best  men  be  oftentimes  only,  or  always 
the  most  miserable.  Atterbury. 

Oftti'mes.  adv.  [oft  and  times.]  Fre- 
quently; often. 

Ofttimes  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right, 
Well  manag'd.  ,  Miltor  's  Paradise  Lost. 

Ofttimes  oefore  I  hither  did  resort, 
Charm'd  with  the  conversation  of  a  man 
Who  led  a  rural  life.  Dryden  and  Lee. 

Ogee,  In.  s.  A  sort  of  moulding  in 
Ogi've.  3  architecture,  consisting  of  a 
round  and  a  hollow  ;  almost  in  the  form 
of  an  S.  and  is  the  same  with  what  Vi- 
truvius  calls  cima.  Cima  re  versa,  is  an 
Ogee  with  the  hollow  downwards. 

*  Harris. 


O  I  L 

To  O'gle.  v.  a.  [oogh  an  eye,  Dut.]  To 
view  with  side  glances,  as  in  fondness  ; 
or  with  a  design  not  to  be  heeded. 

From  their  high  scaffold  with  a  trumpet  cheek. 
And  ogling  all  their  audience,  then  they  speak. 

Dryden. 

If  the  female  tongue  will  be  in  motion,  why 
should  it  not  be  set  to  go  right?  Could  they  talk 
of  the  different  aspects  and  conjunctions  of  planets, 
tlie3'  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  comment  upon 
oglings  and  clandestine  marriages.  Addison. 

Whom  is  he  (ig/ing  yonder  ?  himself  iu  his  look- 
ing glass  Arbuthnot^ 

O'gle.  n.  s.  [ooghler,  Dut.]  A  sly  gazer ; 
one  who  views  with  side  glances. 

Upon  the  disuse  of  the  neck-piece,  the  tribe  of 
osiers  stared  the  fair  sex  in  the  neck  rather  than  in 
the  face.  Addison. 

Jack  was  a  prodigious  ogler ;  he  would  ogle  you 
the  outside  of  his  eye  inward,  and  the  white  up- 
ward. Arbutlmot. 

O'glio.  n.  s.  [from  olla.  Span.]  A  dish 
made  by  mingling  different  kinds  of 
meat ;  a  medley ;  a  hotchpotch. 

These  general  motives  of  the  common  good,  1 
will  not  so  much  as  once  offer  up  to  your  lordship, 
though  they  have  still  the  upper  end ;  yet,  like 
great  ogUos,  they  rather  make  a  shew  than  pro- 
voke appetite.  Suckling. 

Where  is  there  such  an  oglio  or  medley  of  va- 
rious opinions  in  the  world  again,  as  those  men 
entertain  in  their  service,  without  any  scruple  as 
to  the  diversity  of  their  sects  and  opinions  ? 

King  Charles. 

He  that  keeps  an  open  house,  should  consider 
that  there  are  oglios  of  guests,  as  well  as  of  dishes, 
and  that  the  liberty  of  a  common  table  is  as  good 
as  a  tacit  invitation  to  all  sorts  of  intruders. 

L'Estrange. 

O'gresses.  n.  s.  [in  heraldry.]  Cannon 

balls  of  a  black  colour. 
Oh.  interject.    An  exclamation  denoting 

pain,  sorrow,  or  surprise. 

He, 

Like  a  full  acorn'd  boar,  a  churning  on, 
Cry'd,  o/i .' and  mounted.        Shakesp.  Cymheline. 

Oh  me !  all  the  horse  have  got  over  tke  river, 
what  shall  we  do  ?  Walton's  Angler- 

My  eyes  confess  it, 
]My  every  action  speaks  my  heart  aloud  ; 
But  oh,  the  madness  of  my  high  attempt 
Speaks  louder  yet !  Dryden's  Spanish  Fryar. 

OIL.  n.s.  [ooel,  Sax.  oltum,  Lat.] 
.  The  juice  of  olives  expressed. 

Being  pure  oil  olive  beaten  for  the  light.  Exod 
.  Any  fat,  greasy,  unctuous,  thin  matter, 

In  most  birds  there  is  only  one  gland  ;  in  which 
are  divers  cells,  ending  in  two  or  three  larger  cells, 
lying  under  the  nipple  of  the  oil  bag.  Derham. 

.3.  The  juices  of  vegetables,  whether  ex- 
pressed or  drawn  by  the  still  that  will 
not  mix  with  water. 

Oilvthh  chemists  called  sulphur,  is  the  second 
of  their  !iy  postatical,  and  of  the  true  five  chymical 
principles.  It  is  an  inflammable,  unctuous,  subtile 
substance,  which  usually  rises  after  the  spirit. 
The  chemists  attribute  to  this  principle  all  diver- 
sity of  colours.  There  are  two  sorts  of  oil ;  one, 
which  will  swim  upon  water,  as  oil  of  aniseed  and 
lavender,  which  the  chemists  call  essential  ;  and 
another  kind,  which  probably  is  mixt  with  salts, 
and  will  sink  in  water,  as  the  oil  of  guaiacum  and 
cloves.  Harris. 

After  this  expressed  oil,  we  made  trial  of  a  dis- 
tilled one  and  for  that  purpose  made  choice  of 
the  common  oil  or  spirit.  _  Boyle. 

A  eurious  artist  long  inur'd  to  toils 
Of  gentler  sort,  with  combs,  and  fragrant  oils, 
Whether  by  chance,  or  by  some  god  inspir'd. 
So  touclit  his  curls,  his  mighty  soul  was  fir'd. 

Young. 


O  K  E 

To  OIL.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  smear 
or  lubricate  with  oil. 

The  men  fell  a  rubbing  of  armour,  which  a 
great  while  had  lain  oiled.  Wotton. 

Amber  will  attract  straws  thus  oiled,  it  will  con- 
vert the  needles  of  dials,  made  either  of  brass  or 
iron,  although  they  be  much  oiled,  for  in  those 
needles  consisting  free  upon  their  center  there  can 
be  no  adhesion.  Brown's  Vulgar  Erroiirt, 

Swift  oils  many  a  spring  which  Harley  moves. 

Swj)i. 

Oi'lcolour,  n.  s.  [oil  and  colour.]  Co- 
lour made  by  grinding  coloured  sub- 
stances in  oil. 

Oilcolonrs,  after  they  are  brought  to  their  due 
temper,  may  be  preserved  long  in  some  degree  of 
softness,  kept  all  the  while  under  water.  Boyle. 
Oi'liness.  n.s.  [from  oj7j/.]  Unctuous- 
ness ;  greasiness ;  quality  approaching 
to  that  of  oil. 

Basil  hath  fat  and  succulent  leaves  ;  which  oiH- 
ness,  if  drawn  forth  by  the  sun,  will  make  a  very 
great  change.  Bacon. 

Wine  is  inflammable,  so  as  it  hath  a  kind  of 
oiliness.  Bacon. 

Smoke  from  unctuous  bodies  and  such  whose 
oiliness  is  evident,  he  nameth  nidor.  Brmiti. 

Chyle  has  the  same  principles  as  milk,  viscidity 
from  the  caseous  parts,  an  oiliness  from  the  buty- 
raceous  parts,  ana  an  acidity  from  the  tarlareous. 

Floyer, 

The  flesh  of  animals  wliich  live  upon  other 
animals,  is  most  antiacid  ;  though  offensive  to  the 
stomach  sometimes  by  reason  of  their  oiliness. 

Arbutlmot  on  Aliments, 
O'lLMAN.  n.  s.  [oil  and  man.]   One  whd 

trades  in  oils  and  pickles. 
Oi'lshop.  n.  s.  [oil  and  shop  ]    A  shop 

where  oils  and  pickles  are  sold. 
Oi'ly.  adj.  [from  oil.] 

1.  Consisting  of  oil ;  containing  oil ;  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  oil. 

The  cloud,  if  it  were  oiti)  or  fatty,  will  not  dis- 
charge ;  not  because  it  sticketh  faster,  but  because 
air  preyeth  upon  water  and  flame,  and  fire  upon 
oil.  Bacon's  Natural  History.  I 

Watry  substances  are  more  apt  to  putrify  than  ] 
oily.  Sacnn.  I 

Flame  is  grosser  than  gross  fire,  by  reason  of  the  I 
mixture  with  it  of  that  viscous  oily  matter,  which,  I 
being  drawn  out  of  the  wood  and  candle,  serves  | 
for  fewel.  -D'g^- 1 

2.  Fat ;  greasy. 
This  oiti^  rascal  is  known  as  well  as  Paul's  ; 

Go  call  him  forth.  Shakesp.  Henry  TV.  I 

Oi'lygrain.  n.s.  A  plant.  Miller. 
Oi'lypalm.  n.  s.  A  tree.  It  grows  as| 
high  as  the  mainmast  of  a  ship.  Thel 
inhabitants  make  an  oil  from  the  pulpl 
of  the  fruit,  and  draw  a  wine  from  the] 
body  of  the  trees,  which  inebriates  ;  and! 
with  the  rind  of  these  trees  they  makej 
mats  to  lie  on.  Miller. 
To  O INT.  V.  a.  [oint,  Fr.]  To  anoint ;| 
to  smear  with  something  unctuous. 

They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mother'd  oil, 
Or  from  the  founts  where  living  sulphurs  boil. 
They  mix  a  raed'cine  to  foment  their  iimbs. 

DTyden.\ 

Ismarus  was  not  wanting  to  the  war. 
Directing  ointed  arrows  from  afar  ; 
And  death  with  poison  arm'd.     Dryden's  jEneid,t 

Oi'ntment.  n.  s.  [from  oint.]  Unguent;] 
unctuous  matter  to  smear  any  thing. 

Life  and  long  health  that  gracious  ointment  gave,! 
And  deadly  wounds  could  Seal,  and  rear  again 
The  senseless  corpse  appointed  for  the  grave. 

Spenser. 

O'ker.  n.  s.  [See  Ochre.]    A  colour. 
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ind  Klalus  taking  from  his  younglings  cark, 
t  greedy  eyes  to  them  might  challenge  lay, 
ly  with  oker  did  their  shoulders  mark.  Sidney. 
Led  oher  is  one  of  the  most  heavy  colours ;  yel- 
oker  is  not  so,  because  it  is  clearer.  Dryden. 

adj.  [ealb,  Sax.  alt,  Germ.] 
istthe  middle  part  of  life ;  not  young, 

0  old  age,  since  you  yourself  aspire, 

not  old  ago  disgrace  my  high  desire.  Sidney. 
e  wooes  high  and  low,  young  and  old. 

Shahesp 

'^anton  as  girls,  as  old  wives  fabulous.  Cowley. 
'is  greatly  wise  to  know,  before  we're  told, 
inelanclioly  news  that  we  grow  old.  Young. 
ecayed  by  time, 
aiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee. 

Deuteronomy. 

f  long  continuance ;  begun  long  ago, 
'hen  Gardiner  was  sent  over  as  ambassador 
France,  with  great  pomp,  he  spoke  to  an  old 
laintance  of  his  that  came  to  take  his  leave  of 
Camden's  Remains. 

ot  new. 

e  shall  eat  of  the  old  store.  Leviticus. 
le  vine  beareth  more  grapes  when  it  is  young  ; 
grapes  that  make  better  wine  when  it  is  old ; 
hat  the  juice  is  better  cimcocted.  Bacon. 
acient  ;  not  modern, 
le  Genoese  are  cunning,  industrious,  and  in- 
to hardship  ;  which  was  the  character  of  the 
jigurians.  Addison. 
fany  specified  duration, 
ow  old  art  thou  ? — Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love 
man  for  singing  ;  nor  so  old,  to  doat  on  her 
ny  thing.  1  have  years  on  my  back  forty- 
t.  Shakesp.  Kin^  Lear, 

.end  you  to  me,  fair  dame  ?  I  know  you  not : 
Iphesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old, 
itrange  unto  your  town  as  to  your  talk. 

Shakesp, 

He  did  enfold 
iiin  an  oxe  hide,  flea'd  at  nine  years  old, 
;h'  airie  blasts,  that  were  of  stormie  kinds. 

Chapman. 

ly  man  that  shall  live  to  see  thirty  persons 
ended  of  his  body  alive  together,  and  all  above 
;  years  old,  makes  this  feast,  which  is  done  at 
;ost  of  the  state.  Bacon. 
ibsisting  before  something  else, 
jual  society  with  them  to  hold, 

1  need'st  not  make  new  songs,  but  sing  the 
old.  Cowley, 

le  Latian  king,  unless  he  shall  submit, 
1  his  old  promise,  and  his  new  forget, 
lirm  in  arms  the  power  of  Turnus  proTe. 

Dryden. 

i  must  live  in  danger  of  his  house  falling  about 
ars,  and  will  find  it  cheaper  to  build  it  from 
[round  in  a  new  form ;  wliich  may  not  be  so 
euierit  as  the  old.  Swift, 
mg  practised. 

en  said  I  unlo  her  that  was  old  in  adulteries, 
hey  now  commit  whoredoms  with  her? 

Ezck,  xxxiii.  43. 
word  to  signify  in  burlesque  Ian- 
ge,  more  than  enough, 
re  will  be  old  Utis  ;  it  will  be  an  excellent 
igem.  _     _  _  Shakesp. 

ire's  a  knocking  indeed  ;  if  a  man  were  por- 
'  hell  gate,  he  would  have  old  turning  the 

Sliakesp. 

]f  old ;  long  ago ;  from  ancient 
•s. 

ese  things  they  cancel,  as  having  been  insti- 
iii  regard  of  occasions  peculiar  to  the  times 
and  as  being  now  su|)erfluous.  Hooker. 

tietlier  such  virtue  spent  of  old  now  fail'd 
angels  to  create.        Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

and  ti.erc  is,  Hespcria  nam'd  of  old, 
oil  is  frnilful,  and  the  men  are  bold  ; 
call'd  Italia,  from  the  leader's  name. 

Dryden. 

days  of  old  there  liv'd  of  mighty  fame, 
lant  prince,  and  Theseus  was  his  name. 

Dryden. 

a'shioned.  adj.  [old  and  fashion.] 
med  according  to  obsolete  custom. 
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Some  are  offended  that  I  turned  these  tnles  into 
modern  English  ;  because  tliey  look  on  Chaucer 
as  a  dry,  old-fashioned  wit,  not  worth  reviving. 

Dryden. 

He  is  one  of  those  oldfashioned  men  of  wit  and 
[jleasure,  that  shews  his  parts  by  raillery  (jn  mar- 
riage. Addison. 
O'lden.  adj.  [from  old;  perhaps  the 
Saxon  plural.]  Ancient.  This  word 
is  not  now  in  use. 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  th'  olden  time. 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gen'ral  weal. 

Shakesp. 

O'ldness.  n.  s.  [from  old.]  Old  age; 
antiquity ;  not  newness ;  quality  of 
being  old. 

I'his  policy  and  reverence  of  ages,  makes  the 
world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times  ;  keeps  our 
fortunes  from  us  till  our  oldness  cannot  relish  them. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Ole'aginous.  adj.  [oleaginu.<t,  Lat. 
from  oleum  ;  oleagineaux,  Fr.]  Oily  ; 
unctuous. 

The  sap,  when  it  first  enters  the  root,  is  earthy, 
watery,  poor,  and  scarce  oleaginous.  Arhuthnot. 
Olea'ginousness.  n.  s.  [from  oleagi- 
nous.] Oiliness. 

In  speaking  of  the  oleaginousness  of  nrinou'?  spi- 
rits, I  employ  the  word  most  rather  than  all 

Boyle. 

Oleander,  n.  s.  [oleandre,  Fr.]  The 
plant  rosebay. 

OLEASTER,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Wild  olive  ; 
a  species  of  olive.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy, 
but  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate, 
and  grow  to  the  height  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  feet.  It  blooms  in  June,  and 
perfumes  the  circumambient  air  to  a 
great  distance.  Millet'. 

Ole'ose.  adj.  [oleosus,  Lat.]  Oily. 

Rain  water  may  he  endued  with  some  vegetating 
or  prolifick  virtue,  derived  from  some  saline  or 
oleose  particles  it  contains. 

In  falcons  is  a  small  quantity  of  pall,  the  oleous 
parts  of  the  chyle  being  spent  on  the  ''at. 

Floyer  on  the  Humours. 

To  Olfa'ct.  v.  a.  [olfacius,  Lat.]  To 
smell.    A  burlesque  word. 

There  is  aMachiavelian  plot. 
Tho'  every  nare  olfact  it  not.  Hudihras. 

Olfa'ctory.  adj.  [olfactoire,  Fr.]  from 
olfacio,  Lat.]  Having  the  sense  of 
smelling. 

Effluvias,  or  invisible  particles  that  come  from 
bodies  at  a  distance,  immediately  affect  the  olfac- 
tory nerves.  Locke. 

O'lid.        \  adj.  [olidus,  Lat.]  Stinking ; 

O'lidous.  /  foetid. 

In  a  civet  cat  a  different  and  offensive  odour 
proceeds,  partly  from  its  food,  that  being  espe- 
cially fish,  whereof  this  humour  may  be  a  garous 
excretion  and  olidous  separation.  Brown. 

The  fixt  salt  would  have  been  not  unlike  tliat  of 
men's  urine  ;  of  which  o/id  and  despicable  liquor  I 
chose  to  make  an  instaiice,  because  chemists  are 
not  wont  to  take  care  for  extracting  the  fixt  salt 
of  it.  Boyle. 

OlIGA'RCHY.  n.  S.  [oXvyafX^a..],  A  form 
of  government  which  places  the  supreme 
power  in  a  small  number  ;  aristocracy. 

The  worst  kind  of  oligarchy  is,  when  men  are 
governed  indeed  by  a  few,  and  yet  are  not  taught 
to  know  what  those  few  be,  whom  they  sb(juld 
obey.  Sidney. 

We  have  no  aristocracies  but  in  contemplation  ; 
all  oligarchies,  wherein  a  few  men  domineer,  do 
what  they  list.  Burton. 

After  the  expedition  into  Sicily,  the  Athenians 
chose  four  hundred  men  for  administration  of  af- 
fairs, who  became  a  body  of  tyrants,  and  were 
called  au  oligarchy,  or  tyranny  of  the  few  ;  under 
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which  hateful  denoniinatiou  they  were  soon  after 
deposed.  iui/t. 
O'Lio.  n.  s.  [olla,  Span.]    A  mixture  ;  a 
medley.    See  Oglio. 

Ben  JoBson,  in  his  Sejanus  and  Catiline,  hai 
given  us  this  olio  of  a  play,  this  unnatural  mixture 
of  comedy  and  tragedy.  Dryden. 

I  am  in  a  very  chaos  to  think  I  .should  so  forget 
myself.  But  I  have  such  an  olio  of  affairs,  I  know 
not  what  to  do.  Congreve. 
O'litory.  n.  s.  [olitor,  Lat.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  kitchen  garden. 

Gather  your  olitory  seeds.      Evelyn's  Kalendar. 
Oliva'ster.  adj.  [olivastre,  Fr.]  Darkly 
brown;  tawny. 

The  countries  of  the  Abysenes,  Barbary,  and 
Peru,  where  they  are  tawny,  olivaster,  and  pale, 
are  generally  more  sandy.  Bacon. 
O'live.  n.  s.  [olive,  Fr,  olea,  Lat.]  A 
nlant  producing  oil ;  the  emblem  of 
peace  :  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 

The  leaves  are  for  the  most  part  oblong  and 
ever-green ;  the  flower  consists  of  one  leaf,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  hollowed,  but  the  upper 
part  is  divided  into  four  parts  ;  the  ovary,  winch 
is  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  flower  cup,  becomes 
an  oval,  soft,  pulpy  fruit,  abounding  with  a  fat 
liquor  inclosing  an  hard  rough  stone.  Miller. 
Tothetheeheav'ns,  in  tliy  nativity, 
Adjudg'd  an  o/ii'e  branch  and  laurel  crown 
As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace  and  war.  Shakesp 

In  the  puiiews  of  this  forest  siands 
A  slieepcote  fenc'd  about  with  olive  trees. 

Shakesp 

The  seventh  year  thou  shall  let  it  rest.  In  iikf 
maimer  thou  shalt  deal  with  tliy  vineyard,  an<l 
o^i'ije  yard.  feorfiis,  xxiii.  11. 

Their  olive  bearing  town.         Drydeii's  JEneid. 

It  is  laid  out  into  a  grove,  a  vineyard,  and  au 
allotment  for  oliics  and  herbs.  Broome. 
O'mbre.  n.  s.  [homhre.  Span.]  A  game 
of  cards  played  by  three. 

He  would  willingly  carry  her  to  the  play  ;  but 
she  had  rather  go  to  lady  Ccntaute's,  and  play  at 
ombre.  Taller, 

When  omfere  calls,  his  hand  and  heart  are  free. 
And,  join'd  to  two,  he  fails  not  to  make  three. 

Young, 

Ome'ga.  n.  s,  [u^^tya.]  The  last  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  therefore  taken  in  the 
Holy  Scripture  for  f.-.e  last. 

I  am  alpha  and  omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending.  Hccelations. 
O'melet.  n,  s,  omelette,  Fr.]    A  kind 

of  pancake  made  wit!)  eggs. 
O'MEN.  n.  s.  [omen,  Lat]    A  sign  good 
or  bad  ;  a  prognostick. 

Hammond  would  steal  from  his  fellows  into 
places  of  privacy,  there  to  say  his  prayers,  omens 
of  his  future  pacifick  temper  and  eminent  devo- 
tion. .  Fell. 

When  young  kings  begin  with  scorn  of  justice. 
They  make  an  omen  to  their  after  reign.  Dryden. 

The  speech  had  omen,  that  the  Trojan  race 
Should  find  repose,  and  this  the  time  and  place. 

Dryden. 

Choose  out  other  smiling  hours 
Such  as  have  lucky  omens  shed 
O'er  forming  laws  and  empires  rising.  Prior. 
O'mened.  adj.  [from  omen.]  Containing 
prognosticks. 

Fame  may  prove,- 
Or  omen'd  voice,  the  messenger  of  Jove, 
Profiitious  to  the  search.      "        Pope's  Odyssey. 

OMENTUM,  W.  *.[Laf.]TI,ec  awl  that  covers 
the  guts,  called  also  reticulum,  from  its  struc- 
ture resembling  tli^t  of  a  net.  When  the  perito- 
naeum is  cut,  as  usual,  and  ihe  cavity  <  f  the  ah- 
domen  laid  open,  the  omentum  or  cawl  presents 
itself  first  tu  view.  This  membrane,  which  is 
like  a  wide  and  empty  hag,  covers  the  greatest 
part  of  the  guts.  Quincy. 

O'mer.  n,  s.  A  Hebrew  measure  about 
three  pints  and  a  half  English.  Bailey. 
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lo  O'minate.  v.  a.  [ominor,  Lat.]  To 
foretoken;  to  shew  prognosticks. 

Tliis  ominates  sadl3i,  as  to  our  divisions  with  the 
Roumaists.  Decay  of  Piety 

O  MI  NATION,  n.  s.  [from  ominor,  Lat." 
Prognostick. 

The  failing  of  salt  is  an  authentick  presagement 
of  ill  luck,  ytt  tl\e  same  was  not  a  general  prog- 
nostick of  future  evil  among  the  ancients  ;  but  a 
particular  omination  concerning  the  breach  of 
friendship.  Brawn. 

O'minous.  adj.  [from  omera.] 

1.  Exhibiting  bad  tokens  of  futurity; 
foreshewing  ill ;  inauspicious. 

Let  me  be  duke  of  Clarence  ; 
For  Glo'ster's  dukedom  is  ominous.  Shakesp. 

Pumfret,  thou  bloody  prison. 
Fatal  and  ominoits  to  noble  peers.  Shakesp. 

Tliese  accidents,  the  mure  rarely  they  happen, 
the  more  ominous  are  they  esteem'a,  because  they 
are  never  observed  but  when  sad  events  do  ensue. 

Hayward. 

Roving  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  fields, 
He  last  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wood.  Milton. 

As  in  the  heathen  worship  of  God,  a  sacrifice 
without  an  heart  was  accounted  ominous;  so  in  the 
christian  worship  of  him,  an  heart  without  a  sa- 
crifice is  worthless.  South. 

Pardon  a  father's  tears. 
And  give  them  to  Charinus'  memory  ; 
May  they  not  prove  as  ominous  to  thee.  Dryden. 

2.  Exhibiting  tokens  good  or  ill. 

Though  he  had  a  good  ominous  name  to  have 
m.ide  a  peace,  nothing  followed.  Bacon  s  Hen.  Vll 

It  brave  to  him,  and  ominous  does  ap]iear. 
To  be  oppos'd  at  first,  and  conquer  here.  Cowley. 

O  minously.        [from  ommoiw.]  With 
good  or  bad  onrien. 

O'minousness.  n.  s.  [from  ominous.} 
The  quality  of  being  ominous. 

Omi'ssion.  n.  s.  [omissus,  Lat.] 

J.  Neglect  to  do  something ;  forbearance 
of  something  to  be  done. 

Whilst  they  were  held  back  purely  by  doubts 
and  scruples,  and  want  of  knowledge  without 
their  own  faults,  their  omission  was  fit  to  be  con- 
nived at.  Kettlewell. 

If  he  has  made  no  provision  for  this  change,  the 
omission  can  never  be  repaired,  the  time  never  re- 
deemed. Bo^e7-s. 

2.  Neglect  of  duty  ;  opposed  to  commis- 
sion or  perpetration  of  crimes. 

Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary. 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger.  Shakesp. 

The  most  natural  division  of  all  offences,  is  into 
those  of  omissioji  and  those  of  commission.  Addison. 

To  OMIT.  V.  a.  [omitto,  Lat.] 
J .  To  leave  out ;  not  to  mention. 

These  personal  comparisons  1  omi(,  because  I 
would  say  nothing  that  ma3'  savour  of  a  spirit  of 
flattery.  Bacon. 

Great  Cato  there,  for  gravity  renown'd. 
Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 
The  Scipios'  worth  ?  Dryden, 
2.  To  neglect  to  practise. 

Her  father  omitted  nothing  in  her  education, 
that  might  make  her  the  most  accomplished 
woman  of  her  age.  Addison, 

Omi  ttance,  w.  s.  [fromowiz'f.]  Forbear- 
ance ;  not  in  use. 
He  said,  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair 
black  : 

And,  now  I  am  remember'd,  scorn'd  at  me ; 

I  marvel,  why  I  answer'd  not  again  ; 

But  that's  all  one  :  omittance  is  no  quittance. 

Shakesp. 

Omnifa'rious,  adj.  [omnifarium,  Lat.] 
Of  all  varieties  or  kinds. 

These  particles  could  never  of  themselves,  by 
omnifarious  kinds  of  motion,  whether  fortuitous  or 
mechanical,  have  fallen  into  this  visible  system. 

Bentley, 
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But  if  thou  omnifarious  drinks  wou'dst  brew  ; 
Besides  the  orchard,  ev'ry  hedge  and  bush 
Affords  assistance.  Philips 

Omni'ferous. adj.  [omnis  and  fero,  Lat 
Allbearing.  Diet 

Omni'fick.  adj.  [omnis  and  facio,  Lat." 
All-creating. 

Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep 
peace  ! 

Said  then  th'  omnijick  word,  your  discord  end 

Milton. 

O'mniform.  adj.  \omnis  and forma,  Lat.' 

Having  every  shape.  Diet 
Omni'genous.  adj.  [omnigenus,  Lat,' 

Consisting  of  all  kinds.  Diet 
Omnipa'rity.   n.  s.  [omnis  and  par. 

Lat.]    General  equality. 
Their  own  working  heads  affect,  without  com 

mandment  of  the  word,  to  wit,  omniparity  o 

churchmen.  White. 

Omni'potence.   In.  s,  [omnipotentia, 
Omni'potency.   j      Lat.]  Almighty 
power ;  unlimited  power. 

Whatever  fortune 
Can  give  or  take,  love  wants  not,  or  despises  ; 
Or  by  his  own  omiiipotence  supplies.  Denham 

As  the  soul  bears  the  image  of  the  divine  wis 
dom,  so  this  part  of  the  body  represents  the  omni 
potency  of  God,  whilst  it  is  able  to  perform  such 
wonderful  effects.  Wilkins. 

Tlie  greatest  danger  is  from  the  greatest  power, 
and  that  is  omnipotency,  Tillotson. 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  0  Lord, 
How  sure  is  their  defence. 

Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide. 
Their  help,  omnipoteiice.  Addison. 

Will  omnipotence  neglect  to  save 
The  suffering  virtue  of  the  wise  and  brave  ?  Pope. 

Omni'potent.  adj.  [omnipotens,  Lat. 
Almighty  ;  powerful  without  limit ;  all 
powerful. 

You  were  also,  Jupiter,  a  swan,  for  the  love  of 
Leda  :  oh,  omnipotent  love  !  how  near  the  god  drew 
to  the  complexion  of  a  goose  I  Shakesp. 

The  perfect  being  must  needs  be  omnipotent  ; 
both  as  self-existent  and  as  immense  ;  for  he  that 
is  self-existent,  having  the  power  of  being,  hath 
the  power  of  all  being ;  equal  to  the  cause  of  all 
being,  which  is  to  be  omnipotent.  Crew, 

Omnipre'sence.  n.s.  [omnis  and  pr{e- 
sens,  Lat.]  Ubiquity  ;  unbounded  pre 
sence. 

He  also  went 
Invisible,  yet  staid,  such  privilege 
Hath  omnipresence.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Adam,  thou  know'st  his  omnipresence  fills 
Land,  sea,  and  air.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  soul  is  involved  and  present  to  every  part ; 
and  if  my  soul  can  have  its  effectual  energy  upon 
my  body  with  ease,  with  how  much  more  facility 
cana  being  of  immenseexistence  and  omnipresence, 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  govern  a  great 
but  finite  universe  ?  Hale. 
Omnipre  sent,  adj.  [omnis  andprcesens, 
Lat  ]  Ubiquitary ;  present  in  every 
place. 

Omniscient  master,  omnipresent  kin^, 
To  thee,  to  thee,  my  last  distress  I  bring  !  Prior. 

Omni'science.  J  n.  s,  [omnis  and  scien- 
Omni'sciency.  }     tia,  Lat.]  Boundless 
knowledge ;  infinite  wisdom. 

In  all  this  misconstruction  of  my  actions,  as  1 
have  no  judge  but  God  above  me,  so  I  can  have 
comfort  to  appeal  to  his  omniscience.  King  Charles. 

Thinking  by  retirement  to  obscure  himself  from 
God,  Adam  infringed  the  omnisciency  and  essential 
ubiquity  of  his  Maker,  who,  as  he  created  all 
things,  is  beyond  and  in  them  all.  Broum. 

An  immense  being  does  strangely  fill  the  soul  ; 
and  omnipotency,  omnisciency,  ana  infinite  good- 
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ness  enlarge  the  spirit  while  it  fixtly  looks  upon 
them.  Burnet, 

Since  thou  boast'st  th'  omniscience  of  a  God, 
Say  in  what  cranny  of  Sebastian's  soul. 
Unknown  to  me,  so  loath'd  a  crime  is  lodgM 

Dryden, 

Omni'scient.  adj.  [omnis  and  scio, 
Lat.]  Infinitely  wise;  knov/ing  v/ith- 
out  bounds  ;  knowing  every  thing. 

By  no  means  trust  to  your  own  judement  alone  ; 
for  no  man  is  omniscient.  Bacon  s  Advice  to  X^iUiers, 

What  can  'scape  the  eye 
Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceive  liis  heart 
Omnisciejtt?  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Whatsoever  is  known,  is  some  way  present; 
and  that  which  is  present,  cannot  but  be  known 
by  him  who  is  omniscient.  South, 

It  is  one  of  the  natural  notions  belonging  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  to  conceive  of  him  that  lie  is  omni- 
scient. Vy'ilkins. 

Omniscient  master,  omnipresent  king. 
To  thee,  to  thee,  my  last  distress  I  bring.  Prior, 
Omni'scious.  adj.  [omnis  and  scio,  Lat,] 
All-knowing  ;  not  in  use. 

I  dare  not  pronounce  him  omniscims,  that  being 
an  attribute  individually  proper  to  the  Godhead, 
and  incommunicable  to  any  created  substance. 

Hakeu  cll  on  Providence, 

Omni'voeous.  adj.  [omnis  and  voro, 
Lat.]    All-devouring.  Diet. 

Omo'PLATE.     n,    S,   [a/^l^    and  CcrAaiu?.] 

The  shoulder  blade. 

Omphalo'ptick.  n.  s.  [o/;Kpa?io;  and 
obIiko?.]  An  optick  glass  that  is  convex 
on  both  sides,  commonly  called  a  convex 
lens.  Diet. 

On.  prep,  [aen,  Dut.  an,  Germ.] 

1.  It  is  put  before  the  word,  which  signi- 
fies that  which  is  under,  that  by  which 
any  thing  is  supported,  which  any  thing 
strikes  by  falling,  which  any  thing 
covers,  or  where  any  thing  is  fixed. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love  bed. 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation.  Shakesp.  Rich.  III. 

What  news ' 
—Richmond  is  on  the  seas. 
—There  let  him  sink,  and  be  the  seas  on  him. 

Shakesp. 

Distracted  terror  knew  not  what  was  best ; 
On  what  determination  to  abide. 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 
How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 
Stol'nore  his  wing  ray  tliree  and  twentieth  year. 

Milton. 

As  some,  to  witness  truth,  Heav'n's  call  obey, 
So  some  on  earth  must,  to  confirm  it,  stay.  Dryden. 

They  stooping  low, 
Perch'd  on  the  double  tree.  Dryden, 

On  me,  on  me  let  all  thy  fury  fall. 
Nor  err  from  me,  since  1  deserve  it  all.  Pope, 

2.  It  is  put  before  any  thing  that  is  the 
subject  of  action. 

Th'  unhappy  husband,  husband  now  no  more, 
Did  on  his  tuneful  harp  his  loss  deplore.  Drydfn, 

3.  Noting  addition  or  accumulation. 
Mischiefs  on  mischiefs,  greater  still  and  more, 

The  neighb'ring  plains  with  arms  is  cover'd  o'er. 

Dryden. 

4.  Noting  a  state  of  progression. 
Ho  Majiis  !  whither  on  thy  way  so  fast.' 

This  leads  to  town.  Dryden, 
0.  It  sometimes  notes  elevation. 

Chuse  next  a  province  for  thy  vineyard's  reifiBi 
On  hills  above,  or  in  the  lowly  plain.  Dryden 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high.  Ada 

6.  Noting  approach  or  invasion. 
Their  navy  ploughs  the  wat'ry  main. 

Yet  soon  expect  it  on  your  shores  again.  Drydin 

7.  Noting  dependance  or  reliance. 
On  God's  providence  and  on  your  bounty, 

their  present  support  and  future  nopes  depend, 

SmaUridgt 
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.  At,  noting  place. 

Oh  each  side  her, 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling 
Cupids.  Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

,  It  denotes  the  motive  or  occasion  of 
any  thing. 

The  same  prevalence  of  genius,  the  world  can- 
not pardon  your  concealing  on  the  same  considera- 
tion ;  because  we  neither  nave  a  living  Varus  nor 
a  Horace.  Dryden. 

The  joy  of  a  monarch  for  the  news  of  a  victory, 
must  not  be  ecpressed  like  the  exstasy  of  a  har- 
lequin on  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  his  mistress. 

Dryden. 

The  best  way  to  be  used  bv  a  father  on  any  oc- 
casion, to  reform  any  thing  he  wishes  mended  in 
his  son      _  Locke. 

We  abstain  on  such  solemn  occasions  from  things 
lawful,  out  of  indignation  that  we  have  often  gra- 
tified ourselves  in  things  unlawful.  Smallridge. 
).  It  denotes  the  time  at  which  any 
thing  happens :  as,  this  happened  on  the 
first  day.  On  is  used,  I  think,  only  be- 
fore day  or  hour,  not  before  denomina- 
tions of  longer  time. 

In  the  second  month,  on  the  twenty-seventh 
day.  _  Genesis. 
I.  It  is  put  before  the  object  of  some 
passion. 

Compajsion  on  the  king  commands  me  stoop. 

Shakesp. 

Could  tears  recal  him  into  wretched  life, 
Their  sorrow  hurts  themselves  ;  on  him  is  lost. 

Dryden. 

5.  In  forms  of  denunciation  it  is  put  be- 
fore the  thing  threatened. 

Hence  on  thy  life ;  the  captive  maid  is  mine. 
Whom  not  for  price  or  piay'rs  I  will  retign.  Dl't,'d, 

i.  Noting  imprecation. 

Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you. 
That  triumph  thus  upon  ray  misery  !  Shakesp. 
\.  Noting  invocation. 

On  thee,  dear  wife,  in  deserts  all  alone, 
He  call'd.  Dryden  s  Virg.  Gemg. 

t.  Noting  the  state  of  a  thing  fired. 
This  sense  seems  peculiar,  and  is  per- 
haps an  old  corruption  of  afire. 

The  eartli  shook  to  see  the  heavens  on  fire. 
And  u'jt  in  fear  of  your  nativity.  Shak.  Hen.  IV. 

The  horses  burnt  as  they  stood  fast  tied  in  the 
stables,  or  by  chance  breaking  loose,  ran  «p  and 
down  with  their  tails  and  manes  071  a  light  fire. 

Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks. 

His  fancy  grows  in  the  progress,  and  becomes 
•n  fire,  like  a  chariot  wheel,  by  its  own  rapidity. 

Pope. 

Noting  stipulation  or  condition, 

I  can  he  satisfied  011  more  easy  terms.  Dryden. 
Noting  distinction  or  opposition. 
The  Rhodians,  on  the  other  side,  mindful  of 
heir  former  honour,  valiantly  repulsed  the  enemy. 

Knolles. 

Before  it,  by  corruption,  it  stands 
for  of. 

This  tempest. 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  o/i't.       Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

A  thriving  gamester  has  but  a  poor  trade  on't, 
who  fills  his  pockets  at  the  price  of  his  reputation. 

Locke's  Education. 
Noting  the  manner  of  an  event. 
Note, 

How  much  her  grace  is  alter'd  on  the  sudden.  Shak. 

>.  On,  the  same  with  upon.  See  Upon. 
N.  adv. 

Forward :  in  succession. 

As  he  forbore  one  art,  so  lie  might  have  for- 
born  another,  and  after  that  another,  and  so  on, 
till  lie  had  by  degrees  weakened,  and  at  length 
mortified  and  extinguished  the  habit  itself.  South. 

If  the  tenant  fail  the  landlord,  he  must  fail  his 
creditor,  and  he  his,  and  so  on.  Locke. 

Vol.  II. 
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These  smaller  particles  are  again  composed  of 
others  much  smaller,  all  which  together  are  equal 
to  all  the  pores  or  empty  spaces  between  them 
and  so  on  perpetually  till  you  come  to  solid  parti 
cles,  such  as  have  no  pores.  Newton 

2.  Forward  ;  in  progression. 
I        On  indeed  they  went ;  but  oh  !  not  far  ; 

A  fatal  stop  travers'd  their  head-long  course. Dan. 
So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files.  Mihon 
My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career.  Milton. 
^  Hopping  and  flying,  thus  they  led  him  on 
To  the  slow  lake.  Dryden 

What  kindled  in  the  dark  the  vital  flame. 
And  ere  the  heart  was  form'd,  push'd  on  the 
red'ning  stream  .'      Blaekmme  on  Creation. 
Go  to,  I  did  riot  mean  to  chide  you ; 
On  with  your  tale.  Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 

3.  In  continuance  ;  without  ceasing. 
Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on. 

Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone. 
And  th'  eternal  morrow  dawn.  Crashaw. 
Sing  on  singSn,  for  I  can  ne'er  be  cloy'd.  Dryd. 
You  roam  about,  and  never  are  at  rest ; 
By  new  desires,  that  is,  new  torments  still  possest 
As  in  a  fev'rish  dream  you  still  drink  on, 
And  wonder  why  your  thirst  is  never  gone. 

Dryden 

The  peasants  defy  the  sun  ,  they  work  on  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  without  intermission. 

Locke. 

4.  Not  off :  as,  he  is  neither  on  nor  off  ; 
that  is,  he  is  irresolute. 

5.  Upon  the  body,  as  part  of  dress.  His 
cloaths  were  neither  on  nor  off;  they 
were  disordered.    See  Off. 


A  long  cloak  he  had  on. 


Sidney 


Stiir  ni  brocade,  and  pinch'd  in  stays. 
Her  patclies,  paint,  and  jewels  on  ; 
All  day  let  envy  view  her  face. 
And  Phillis  is  but  twenty-one.  Prior. 

A  painted  vest  prince  Voltager  had  on, 
Which  from  a  naked  Pict  his  grandsire  won. 

Blackmore. 

G.  It  notes  resolution  to  advance  forward  ; 
not  backward. 

.Since  'tis  decreed,  and  to  this  period  lead 
A  thousand  ways,  the  noblest  path  we'll  tread  ; 
And  bravely  on,  till  they  or  we,  or  all, 
A  conuuon  sacrifice  to  honour  fall.  Denham. 
7.  It  is  through  almost  all  its  significations 
opposed  to  off,  and  means  approach, 
junction,  addition,  or  presence. 
On.   interject.  A  word  of  incitement  or 
encouragement  to  attack  ;  elliptically 
for  go  on. 

Therefore  on,  or  strip  your  sword  stark-naked  ; 
for  meddle  you  must.       Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night, 

Cheerly  on,  courageous  friends, 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace. 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war.  Shakesp. 

0)1  then,  ray  muse  !  and  fools  and  knaves  expose. 
And,  since  thou  can'st  not  make  a  friend,  make 
foes.  Young. 

Once.  adv.  [from  one.] 

1.  One  time. 

Trees  that  bear  mast,  are  fruitful  but  once  in 
two  years  ;  the  cause  is,  the  expence  of  sap. Bacon. 

Forthwith  from  out  the  ark  a  raven  flies. 
And  after  him  the  surer  messenger, 
A  dove,  sent  forth  once  and  again  to  spy 
Green  trees  or  ground.        Hilton's  Parad.  Lost. 

Once  every  morn  he  raarcli'd,  and  once  at  night. 

Cowley. 

You  came  out  like  some  great  monarch,  to  take 
a  town  but  once  a  year,  as  it  were  for  your  diver- 
sion, though  you  had  no  need  to  extend  your  ter- 
ritories. _  Dryden. 

O  virgin  !  daughter  of  eternal  night. 
Give  me  this  once  thy  labour  to  sustain 
My  right,  and  execute  my  just  disdain.  Dryden. 

In  your  tuneful  lays. 
Once  more  resound  the  great  Apollo's  praise.Pope. 

2.  A  single  time. 

Who  this  heir  is,  he  does  not  once  tell  us. Locke. 

3.  The  same  time. 
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At  once  with  him  they  rose  : 
1  heir  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote.     Milton's  Parad.  Loit. 
Fir'd  with  this  thought,  at  once  he  straiii'd  the 
breast. 

And  on  the  lips  aborning  kiss  impress'd.  Dryden. 

4.  At  a  point  of  time  indivisible. 
Night  came  on,  not  by  degree.^  prepar'd. 

But  all  at  once;  at  once  the  winds  arise. 

The  thunders  roll.    Dryden  s  Cimon  and  Iphigenia. 

Now  that  the  fixed  stars,  by  reason  of  iheir  im- 
mense distance,  appear  like  points,  unless  so  far 
as  their  light  is  dilated  by  refraction,  may  appear 
from  hence,  that  wh^n  the  moon  passes  over  and 
eclipses  them,  their  light  vanishes,  not  gradually 
like  that  of  the  planets,  but  all  at  once.  Newton. 

5.  One  time  though  no  more. 
Fuscinus,  those  ill  deeds  that  sully  fame, 

In  blood  once  tainted,  like  a  current  run 

From  the  lewd  father  to  the  lewder  son.  Dryden. 

6.  At  the  time  immediate. 

This  hath  all  its  force  at  once,  upon  the  first  im- 
pression, and  is  ever  afterwards  in  a  declining 
state.  Atterbury. 

7.  Formerly ;  at  a  former  time. 
"Thereon  his  arms  and  o«re-lov'd  portrait  lay. 

Thither  our  fatal  marriage-bed  convey.  Denham. 

My  soul  had  once  some  foolish  fondness  for  thee 
But  hence  'tis  gone.  Addison. 

8.  Once  seems  to  be  rather  a  noun  than  an 
adverb,  when  it  has  at  before  it,  and 
when  it  is  joined  with  an  adjective  ;  as, 
this  once,  that  once. 

One.  adj.  [oene,  Sax.  een,  Dut.  ein, 
Germ.  «»,  Gr.] 

1.  Less  than  two ;  single ;  denoted  by  an 
unit. 

The  man  he  knew  was  one  that  willingly 
For  one  good  look  would  hazard  all.  Daniel. 

Pindarus  the  poet  ;  and  one  of  the  wisest,  ac- 
knowledged also  one  God  the  raost  high,  to  be  the 
father  and  creator  of  all  things.  Raleigh. 

Love  him  by  parts  in  all  your  numerous  race. 
And  from  those  parts  form  one  collected  grace  ; 
Then  when  you  have  refin'd  to  that  degree, 
Imagine  all  m  one,  aud  think  that  one  is  he. 

Dryden. 

2.  Indefinitely  ,•  any ;  some  one. 

We  shall 

Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince, 

One  of  these  days.  Shakesp. 

I  took  pains  to  raake  thee  speak,  taught  thee 

each  hour 

One  thing  or  other.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

3.  It  is  added  to  ani/. 

When  any  one  heareth  the  word  of  the  king- 
dom, and  understandeth  it  not,  then  cometh  the 
wicked  one  and  catcheth  away  that  which  was 
sown  in  his  heart.  Mat.  xiii.  19. 

II  any  one  prince  made  a  felicity  in  this  life,  and 
left  fair  fame  after  death,  without  the  love  of  his 
subjects,  there  were  some  colour  to  despise  it. 

Suckling. 

4.  Different ;  diverse :  opposed  to  an- 
other. 

What  a  precious  comfort  to  have  so  many,  like 
brothers,  commanding  one  anothe)-'s  fortunes  ? 

Shake-fp. 

It  is  one  thing  to  draw  outlines  true,  the  features 
like,  the  proportions  exact,  the  colouring  tolerable, 
and  another  thing  to  make  all  these  graceful.  Dryd. 

Suppose  the  common  depth  of  the  sea,  taking 
one  place  with  another,  to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  jBmnet. 

It  is  one  thing  to  think  right,  and  another  thing 
to  know  the  right  way  to  lay  our  thoughts  before 
others  with  advantage  and  clearness.  Locke. 

My  legs  were  closed  together  by  so  many  wrap- 
pers one  overanother,  that  1  looked  like  an  Egyp- 
tian mummy.  Addison. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  prefer 
any  one  action  to  another,  but  because  we  have 
greater  hopes  of  advantage  from  the  one  than 
from  the  other.  Smallridge. 

Two  bones  rubbed  hard  against  one  another,  or 
with  a  file,  produce  a  fetid  smell.  Arbuthnot. 
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At  one  time  they  keep  their  patients  so  warm, 
as  almost  to  stifle  them,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the 
cold  regimen  is  in  vogue.  Baker. 
5.  One  of  two  opposed  to  the  other. 

Ask  from  the  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other, 
whether  there  hath  been  any  such  thing  as  this  ? 

Deuteronomy,  iv.  32. 

B«th  the  matter  of  the  stone  and  marchasite, 
had  been  at  once  fluid  bodies,  till  one  of  them, 
probably  the  raarcliasite,  first  growing  hard,  the 
other,  as  being  yet  of  a  more  yielding  consistence, 
accommodated  itself  to  the  harder's  figure.  Boyle. 

0.  Not  many  ;  the  same. 

The  church  is  therefore  one,  though  the  members 
may  be  many  ;  because  they  all  agree  in  one  faith. 
There  is  one  Lord  and  one  faith,  and  that  truth 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  which  whosoever 
.shall  receive,  embrace,  and  profess,  must  neces- 
sarily be  accounted  one  in  reference  to  that  pro- 
fession :  for  if  a  company  of  believers  become  a 
church  by  believing,  they  must  also  become  one 
church  by  t>p|ieving  one  truth.  Pearson. 

7.  Particularly  one. 

One  day  when  Phojbe  fair. 
With  all  Iier  band  was  following  the  chase. 

This  nymph  quite  tir'd  with  heat  of  scorching  air. 
Sat  down  to  rest.  Spenser. 

One  day,  in  turning  some  uncultur'd  ground. 
In  hopes  a  free-stone  quarry'  might  be  found, 
His  mattock  met  resistance,  and  behold, 
A  casket  burst,  with  diamonds  fiU'd,  and  gold. 

Harte. 

8.  Some  future. 

Heav'n  waxeth  old,  and  all  the  spheres  above 
Shall  one  day  faint,  asd  their  swift  motion  stay  ; 

And  time  itself,  in  time  shall  cease  to  move. 
But  the  soul  survives  and  lives  for  aye.  Davies. 
One.  n.  s.  [There  are  many  uses  of  the 
word  OTIC,  which  serve  to  denominate  it 
a  substantive,  though  some  of  them 
may  seem  rather  to  make  it  a  pronoun 
relative,  and  some  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
an  adjective,  the  substantive  being  un- 
derstood.] 

1.  A  single  person. 

If  one  by  one  you  wedded  all  the  world, 
She  you  kili'd  would  be  unparallel'd.  Shakesp. 

Although  the  beauties,  riches,  honours,  sciences, 
virtues,  and  perfections  of  all  men  were  in  the 
present  possession  of  one,  yet  somewhat  beyond 
and  above  all  this  there  would  still  be  sought  and 
earnestly  thirsted  for.  hooker. 

From  his  lofty  steed  he  flew, 
And  raising  one  by  one  the  suppliant  crew, 
To  comfort  each.  Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

If  one  must  be  rejected,  one  succeed, 
Make  him  my  Lord,  within  whose  faithful  breast 
Is  fix'd  my  image,  and  who  loves  me  best.  Drijd. 

Whenjoin'd  in  one,  the  good,  the  fair,  the  great. 
Descends  to  view  the  muses  humble  seat.  Granville. 

2.  A  single  mass  or  aggregate. 

It  is  one  thing  only,  as  a  heap  is  one.  Blackmore. 

3.  The  first  hour. 

Till  'tis  one  o'clock,  our  dance  of  custom 
Let  us  not  forget.  Shakesp. 

4.  The  same  thing. 

I  answer'd  not  again  ; 
But  that's  all  one.  Shakesp. 

To  be  in  the  understanding,  and  not  to  be  un- 
derstood, is  all  one,  as  to  say  any  thing  is,  and  is 
not  in  the  understanding.  Locke. 

5.  A  person,  indefinitely  and  loose. 

A  good  acquaintance  with  method  will  greatly 
assist  every  one  in  ranging  human  affairs.  Watts. 

6.  A  person,  by  way  of  eminence. 

Ferdinand 

My  father,  king  of  Spain,  was  reckon'd  one, 
The  wisest  prince  that  there  had  reign'd.  Shakesp. 

7.  A  distinct  or  particular  person. 

That  man  should  be  the  teacher  is  no  part  of 
the  matter  ;  for  birds  will  learn  one  of  another. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

No  nations  are  wholly  aliens  and  strangers  the 
one  to  the  other.  Bacon's  Holy  War. 
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The  obedience  of  the  one  to  the  call  of  grace, 
when  the  other,  supposed  to  have  sufficient,  if 
not  an  equal  measure,  obeys  not,  may  reasonably 
be  imputed  to  the  humble,  malleable,  melting 
temper.  Hammond. 

One  or  other  sees  a  little  box  which  was  carried 
away  with  her,  and  so  discovers  her  to  her  friends. 

Dryden. 

8.  Persons  united. 

As  I  have  made  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain  : 
So  I  grow  stronger,  you  more  honour  gain.  Shak. 

9.  Concord  ;  agreement ;  one  mind. 

The  king  was  well  instructed  how  to  carry  him- 
self between  Ferdinando  and  Philip,  resolving  to 
keep  them  atone  within  themselves.  Bacon. 

He  is  not  at  one  with  himself  what  account  to 
give  of  it.  Tiilotsnn. 

10.  [Ow /'ow,  French.  It  is  used  some- 
times as  a  general  or  indefinite  nomina- 
tive for  any  man,  any  person.  For  one 
the  linglish  formerly  used  men :  as,  thei/ 
live  obscurely,  men  know  not  how ;  or 
die  obscurely,  men  7nark  not  when.  As- 
cham.  For  which  it  would  now  be  said, 
one  knows  nothoiv,  one  knows  not  when; 
or,  it  is  not  known  how.  Any  person  ; 
any  man  indefinitely. 

It  is  not  so  worthy  to  be  brought  to  heroical 
effects  by  fortune  or  necessity,  like  Ulysses  and 
.lEneas,  as  by  one's  own  choice  and  working. 

Sidney. 

One  may  be  little  the  wiser  for  reading  this  dia- 
logue, since  it  neither  sets  forth  what  Erona  is, 
nor  what  the  cause  should  be  which  threatens  her 
with  death.  Sidney. 

One  would  imagine  these  to  be  the  expressions 
of  a  man  blessed  with  ease,  affluence,  and  power ; 
not  of  one  who  had  been  just  stripped  of  all  those 
advantages.  Atterburij. 

For  provoking  of  urine,  one  should  begin  with 
the  gentlest  first.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments 

Fur  some  time  one  was  not  thought  to  under- 
stand Aristotle,  unless  he  had  read  him  with 
Averroe's  comment.  Baker. 

1 1.  A  person  of  particular  character. 

Then  must  you  speak 
Of  one,  thatlov'd  not  wisely,  but  too  well  ; 
Of  one,  not  easily  jealous  ;  but,  being  wrough.t, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

With  lives  and  fortunes  trusting  one 
Who  so  discreetly  us'd  his  own.  Waller. 

Edward  I,  was  one  who  very  well  knew  how  to 
use  a  victory,  as  well  as  obtain  it.  Hale. 
One  who  contemned  divine  and  human  laws. 

Dryden. 

Forgive  me,  if  that  title  I  afford 
To  one,  whom  Nature  meant  to  be  a  lord.  Harte, 

12.  One  has  sometimes  a  plural,  either 
when  it  stands  for  persons  indefinitely  ; 
as,  the  great  ones  oj  the  world:  or  when 
it  relates  to  some  thing  going  before,  and 
is  only  the  representative  of  the  ante- 
cedent noun.  This  relative  mode  of 
speech,  whether  singular  or  plural,  is  in 
my  ear  not  very  elegant,  yet  is  used  by 
good  authors. 

Be  not  found  here ;  hence  with  your  little  ones. 

Shakesp. 

Does  the  son  receive  a  natural  life  ?  The  sub- 
ject enjoys  a  civil  one;  that's  but  the  matter,  this 
the  form.  Holyday. 

Tliese  successes  are  more  glorious  which  bring 
benefit  to  the  world,  than  such  ruinous  ones  as  are 
dyed  in  human  blood.  Glanville. 

He  that  will  overlook  the  true  reason  of  a  thing 
which  is  but  one,  may  easily  find  many  false  ones, 
error  being  infinite.  TittlHson. 

The  following  plain  rules  and  directions,  are  not 
the  less  useful  because  they  are  plain  ones. 

Atterbury. 

There  are  many  whose  waking  thoughts  are 
wholly  employed  oa  their  sleeping  ones.  Addison. 
Arbitrary  power  tends  to  make  a  man  a  bad 
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sovereign,  who  might  possibly  have  been  a  good 
one,  had  he  been  invested  with  an  authority  limit- 
ed by  law.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

This  evil  fortune  which  attends  extraordinary 
men,  hath  been  imputed  to  divers  causes  that 
need  not  be  set  down,  when  so  obvious  an  one 
occurs,  that  when  a  great  genius  appears,  tlie 
dunces  are  all  in  conspiracy  against  him.  Swijt. 

13.  One  another,  is  a  mode  of  speech  very 
frequent ;  as,  they  love  one  another ;  that 
is,  one  of  them  loves  another  ;  the  storm 
beats  the  trees  against  one  another ;  that 
is,  one  against  another. 

In  democratical  governments,  war  did  com- 
monly unite  the  minds  of  men  ;  when  they  had  ' 
enemies  abroad,  they  did  not  contend  witii  one 
another  at  home.  Davenant. 

OtiK  berry,  n.s.  [aconitum,Lat.]  Wolf  s- 
bane, or  monk's  bane, 

O'neeyed.  adj.  [one  and  eye.]  Having 
only  one  eye. 

A  sign-post  dauber  would  disdain  to  paint 
The  oneeyed  heroe  on  his  elephant  Drvden. 

The  mighty  family 
Of  oneey'd  brothers  hasten  to  the  shore.  Addison. 

Oneirocri'tical.  adj.  [c^stpoKfilixot,  Gr. 
onirocritique,  Fr.  it  should  therefore 
according  to  analogy  be  written  cnirn- 
critical  and  onirocritick.]  Interpreta- 
tive of  dreams. 

If  a  man  has  no  mind  to  pass  by  abruptly  from 
his  imagined  to  his  real  circumstances,  he  may 
employ  himself  in  that  new  kind  of  observation 
which  my  nneirocritical  correspondent  has  directed 
him  to  make.  Addison' ^  Spectator. 

Oneirocri'tick.  n.s.  [ompsitpilixs?,  Gr,] 
An  interpreter  of  dreams. 

Having  surveyed  all  ranks  and  professions,  I  do 
not  find  in  any  quarter  of  the  town  an  oneirocri- 
tick,  or  an  interpreter  of  dreams.  Addison's  Spect. 

O  neness.  71.  s.  [from  one.]  Unity ;  the 
quality  of  being  one. 

Our  God  is  one,  or  rather  very  oneness  and  mere 
unity,  having  nothing  but  itself  in  itself,  ami  not 
consisting,  as  all  things  do  besides  God,  of  many 
things.  Hooker. 

The  oneness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  referring 
to  the  several  hypostases,  is  the  one  eternal  in- 
divisible divine  nature,  and  the  eternity  of  the 
son's  generation,  and  his  co-eternity,  and  his  con- 
substantiality  with  the  Father  when  he  came  down 
from  Heaven  and  was  incarnate.  Hammond. 

O'nerary.  adj.  [onerarius,  La.t.  oneraise, 
Fr.]  I'itted  for  carriage  or  burthens; 
comprising  a  burthen. 

7'(oOnerate.  v.  a.  [onero,  Lat.]  To 
load ;  to  burthen. 

Onera'tion.  n.  s.  [from  oncrate.]  The 
act  of  loading.  Diet. 

O  nerous,  adj.  [oJtei'eux,  Fr.  onerosus, 
Lat.]    Burthensome ;  oppressive. 

A  banished  person,  absent  out  of  necessity, 
refaius  all  things  onerous  to  himself,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  crime.  Ayliffe. 

O  n  ION.  n.  s.  [oignon,  Fr.  ceepe,  Lat.] 
A  plant. 

If  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift 
To  rain  a  shov/er  of  commanded  tears. 
An  onion  will  do  well.  Shakesp. 

I  an  ass,  am  onion-ey'd.  Shaketp. 

This  is  ev'ry  cook's  opinion. 
No  sav'ry  dish  without  an  onion : 
But  lest  your  kissing  should  be  spoil'd, 
\our  onions  must  be  thoroughly  boil'd.  Swift. 

O'nly.  adj.  [from  one,  onely,  ov  onelike.] 
1.  Single;  one  and  no  more. 

Of  all  whom  fortune  to  my  sword  did  bring. 
This  on(i/ man  was  worth  the  conquering.  Dryden. 
'2-  This  and  no  other. 

The  only  child  of  shadeful  Savernake.  Drayton. 
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The  logick  now  in  use  has  long  possessed  the 
chair,  as  the  only  art  tauglit  in  the  schools  for  the 
direction  of  the  mind  in  tne  studj  of  the  sciences. 

Locke. 

.  I'his  above  all  other :  as,  he  is  the  onli/ 
man  for  musick.  j 
>NLY.  adv. 

,  Simply ;  singly  ;  merely ;  barely. 

I  propose  my  thoughts  only  as  conjectures.  j 

Burnet. 

The  posterity  of  the  wicked  inherit  the  fruit 
of  their  fathers  vices  ;  and  that  not  only  by  a  just 
judgment,  but  from  the  natural  course  of  tilings. 

Tillotson. 

All  who  deserve  his  love,  he  makes  his  own  ;  | 
And  to  be  lov'd  himself,  needs  only  to  be  known. 

Dryden. 

The  practice  of  virtue  is  attended  not  only  with  | 
present  quiet  and  satisfaction,  but  with  com- 1 
fortable  hope  of  a  future  recompence.       Nelson,  i 

Nor  must  this  contrition  be  exercised  by  us, 
only  for  grosser  evils  ;  but  when  we  live  the  best. 

Wahe. 

.  So  and  no  otherv/ise. 

Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart, 
was  oreiy  evil  continually.  Genesis,  v].  5.  j 

.  Singly  without  more:  as,  only  begotten.  ^ 
•'NOMANCY.  W.  S.  [ivoi/.oe.  and  fA.cx.vliicic..]  \ 
Divination  by  a  name.  ; 

Destinies  were  supersiitiously,  by  onomancv,] 
deciphered  out  of  name,  as  though  the  names  j 
and  uatuies  of  men  were  suiluble,  and  fatal  ne- j 
cessities  cuHcurred  herein  with  voluntary  motion. 

Cuiinlen. ! 

•noma'ntical.  adj.  [iVo/Lta  and 
Predicting  by  names. 

'I'lieodatus,  when  curious  to  know  the  success 
of  his  wars  acainst  the  Romans,  an  onomajid'eu/  or 
name-wisard  .Tew,  willed  him  to  shut  up  a  num- 
ber of  swine,  and  give  some  of  them  Roman  names, 
others  Gothish  names  with  several  marks,  and 
lliere  to  leave  them.  Camden. 
'  NSET.  ?i.  s.  [o?i  and  set.] 
.  Attack;  storm;  assault;  first  brunt. 

As  well  the  soldier  dii>ih,  which  staudeth  still, 
as  he  that  gives  the  bravest  onset.  Sidney. 

All  breathless,  weary,  faint. 
Him  spying,  with  fresh  onset  he  assail'd. 
And  kindli.ng  new  his  courage,  seeming  queint, 
Struck  him  so  hugely,  that  through  great  restraint 
He  made  him  stoop.  Spenser. 

The  shout 

Of  battle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 

Of  onset.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

Sometimes  it  gains  a  point;  and  presently  it 
finds  itself  baffled  and  beaten  otr;  yet  still  it  re- 
news the  onset,  attacks  the  dilhculty  afresh  ;  plants 
this  reasoning  and  that  argument,  like  so  many  in- 
tellectual batteries,  till  at  lengili  it  forces  a  way 
into  the  obstinate  enclosed  truth.  South. 

Without  men  and  provisions  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  conquests  that  are  made  in  the  first  onsets  of 
an  invasion.  Addison. 
Observe 

The  first  impetuous  onsets  of  his  grief ; 
Use  every  artifice  to  keep  him  stedfast.  Philips. 
.  Something  added  or  set  on  by  way  of 
ornamental  appendage.  This  sense,  says 
Nicholson,  is  still  retained  in  Northum- 
berland, where  onset  means  a  tuft. 

1  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness? 
And  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 
Thy  name  and  honourable  family, 
Lavinia  will  I  make  my  empress.  Shakesp. 
oO'nset.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
set  upon  ;  to  begin.    Not  used. 

This  for  a  while  was  hotly  onsetied  and  a  reason- 
able price  olTered,  but  soon  cooled  again.  Carew. 
Vnslaught.    71.5.    [on  and  slay.  See 
Slaughter.]    Attack  ;  storm  ;  onset. 
Not  in  use. 

They  made  a  halt 
To  view  the  ground,  and  where  t'  assault, 
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Then  call'd  a  council,  which  was  best, 

By  siege  or  onslaught  to  invest 

The  enemy  ;  and  twas  agreed 

By  storm  and  onslaught  to  proceed.  Hudibras. 

Onto'logist.  n.  s.  [from  onto/cgy.] 
One  who  considers  the  affections  of  be- 
ing in  general ;  a  metaphysician. 

OnTO'LOGY.  n.  S.  [ovra.  and  Xoya;.']  The 
science  of  the  affections  of  being  in  ge- 
neral ;  metaphysicks. 

The  modes,  accidents,,  and  relations  that  be- 
long to  various  beings,  are  copiously  treated  of  in 
metaphysicks,  or  more  properly  ontology. 

Watts' s  Logick. 
O'nward.  adv.  [onbpeapb.  Sax.] 

1 .  Forward  :  progressively. 

]My  lord. 

When  you  went  onward  on  this  ended  action, 

I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye.  Shakesp. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat. 
The  monster  moving  onward,  came  as  fast 
With  horrid  strides.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

Him  thro'  the  spicy  forest  onwtjrd  come 
Adam  discern'd,  as  in  the  door  be  sat 
Of  his  cool  bow'r.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes. 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nose. 

Pope. 

2.  In  a  state  of  advanced  progression. 

Philoxenus  came  to  see  how  onward  the  fruits 
were  of  his  friend's  labour.  Sidney. 

You  are  already  so  far  onward  of  your  way,  that 
you  have  forsaken  the  imitation  of  ordinary  con- 
verse. Dryden. 

3.  Somewhat  farther. 

A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  darK  steps,  a  little  farther  on.  Milton. 
O'nycha.  n.  s.  It  is  found  in  two  dif- 
ferent senses  in  scripture.— The  odori- 
ferous snail  or  shell,  and  the  stone  onyx. 
The  greatest  part  of  commentators  e.\- 
plain  it  by  the  onyx  or  odoriferous  shell. 
The  onyx  is  fished  for  in  the  Indies, 
where  grows  the  spicanardi,  the  food  of 
this  fish  and  what  makes  its  shell  so  aro- 
matick.  Calmet. 

Take  sweetspices, onyc/ta,  and  galbanimi.  Exod. 
O'nyx.  n.  s.  [o'vf|.]  The  onyx  is  a  semi- 
pellucid  gem,  of  which  there  are  seve- 
ral species,  but  the  blueish  white  kind, 
with  brown  and  white  zones,  is  the  true 
onyx  legitima  of  the  ancients.  Hill. 

Nor  are  her  rare  endowments  to  be  sold 
For  glittering  sand  by  Ophir  shown. 
The  blue-ey  d  saphir,  or  rich  onyx  stone.  Sandys. 

The  onyx  is  an  accidental  variety  of  the  agat 
kind  :  it  is  of  a  dark  horny  colour,  in  which  is  a 
plate  of  a  bluish  white,  and  sometimes  of  red  : 
when  on  one  or  both  sides  the  white  there  happens 
to  lie  also  a  plate  of  a  reddish  or  fresh  colour,  the 
jewellers  call  the  stone  a  sardonyx. 

Woodward  on  Fossils. 

OOZE.  n.  s.  [either  from  eaux  waters, 

F'r.  or  jjaej-  wetness.  Sax.] 

1.  Soft  mud ;  mire  at  the  bottom  of  water ; 
slime. 

My  son  i'  th'  oo:e  is  bedded.  Shakesp. 
Some  carried  up  into  their  grounds  the  oose  or 
salt  water  mud,  and  found  good  profit  thereby. 

Carew, 

■  Old  father  Thames  rais'd  up  his  rev'rend  head. 

Deep  in  his  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed. 

And  shrunk  his  waters  back  into  his  urn.  Dryden. 

2.  Soft  flow  ;  spring.  This  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  in  Prior. 

From  his  first  fountain  and  beginning  ooze, 
Down  to  the  sea  each  brook  and  torrent  flows. 

Prior. 

3.  The  liquor  of  a  tanner's  vat. 

To  Ooze.   v.  n.   [from  the  noun.]  To 
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flow  by  stealth ;  to  run  gently;  to  drain 
away. 

When  the  contracted  limbs  were  cramp'd,  even 
then 

A  wat'rish  humour  swell'd  and  ooz'd  agen.Dryden. 

The  lily  drinks 
The  latent  rill,  scarce  oozing  thro'  the  grass. 

Thomson. 

O'ozy.  adj.  [from  ooze.]  Miry  ;  muddy ; 
slimy. 

From  his  oozy  bed. 
Old  father  Thames  advanc'd  his  rev'rend  head. 

Pope. 

To  Opa'cate.  v.  a.  [opaco,  Lat.]  To 

shade ;  to  cloud ;  to  darken  ;  to  obscure. 

The  same  corpuscles  upon  the  unstopping  of 
the  glass,  did  opacate  that  part  of  the  air  tliey 
moved  in.  Boyle. 

Opa'city.  n.  s.  [opaciti,  Fr.  opacitas, 
Lat.]  Cloudiness  ;  want  of  transparency. 

Can  any  thing  escape  eyes  in  whose  opticks 
there  is  no  opacity  ?  Brown. 

Had  there  not  been  any  night,  shadow  or  opa- 
city, we  should  never  have  had  any  determinate 
conceit  of  darkness.  Glanville. 

How  much  any  body  hath  of  colour,  so  much 
hath  it  of  opacity,  and  by  so  much  the  more  unfit 
is  it  to  transmit  the  species.  Buy. 

The  least  parts  of  almost  all  bodies,  are  in  some 
measure  transparent;  arid  the  opacity  of  those 
bodies  ariscth  from  the  multitude  of  reflexions 
caused  in  their  internal  parts.  Newton. 

Opa'cous.  adj.  [opacus,  Lat.]  Dark ;' 
obscure ;  not  transparent. 

When  he  perceives  that  opacous  bodies  do  not 
hinder  the  eye  from  judging  light  to  have  an  equal 
diffusion  through  the  w  hole  place  that  it  irradiates, 
he  can  have  no  difficulty  to  allow  air,  that  is  dia- 
phanous, and  more  subtile  far  than  they,  and 
consequently  divisible  into  lesser  atoms;  and 
having  lesser  pores,  gives  less  scope  to  our  eyes 
to  miss  light.  Digby. 

Upon  the  firm  apacons  globe 
Of  this  round  world,  whose  first  convex  divides 
I'he  luminous  inferif'r  orbs,  inclos'd 
From  chaos,  and  th'  inroad  of  darkness  old, 
Satan  alighted  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

O  pal.  n.s.  [opa'us,  Lat.]  The  opal  is 
a  very  elegant  and  singular  kind  of 
stone ;  it  hardly  comes  within  the  rank 
of  the  pellucid  gems,  being  much  more 
opake,  and  less  hard.  It  is  in  the  pebble 
shape,  from  the  head  of  a  pin  to  the 
bigness  of  a  walnut.  It  is  naturally 
bright,  and  shows  all  its  beauty  without 
the  help  of  the  lapidary:  in  colour  it 
resembles  the  finest  mother  of  pearl ;  its 
basis  seeming  a  blueish  or  greyish  white, 
but  with  a  property  of  reflecting  all  the 
colotirs  of  the  rainbow,  as  turned  dif- 
ferently to  the  light.  Hill. 

Thy  mind  is  a  very  opal.     Shah.  Twelfth  Night. 

Th  empyreal  heav'n,  extended  wide 
In  circuit,  undetermin'd  square  or  round  ; 
With  opal  tow'rs,  and  battlements  adorn'd 
Of  living  saphir.  Mi/tore's  Parad.  Lost. 

We  have  this  stone  from  Germany,  and  is  the 
same  with  the  opai  of  the  ancients.  Woodward 

Opa'que.  adj.  [opaciis,  Lat.]  Darjc ; 
not  transparent ;  cloudy. 

They 

Shot  upward  still  direct,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fall.  Milton. 

These  disappearing  fixt  stars  were  actually  ex- 
tinguished and  turned  into  more  opaque  and  gross 
planet-like  bodies.  Cheynt. 

To  Ope,  \  v.  a.  [open,  Sax.  op,  Island. 
To  O'PEN.  3     ottJ),  Gr.  a  hole.    Ope  is 

used  only  in  poetry,  when  one  syllable  is 

more  convenient  than  two.] 
1.  To  unclose;  to  unlock;  to  put  into 
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such  a  state  as  that  the  inner  parts  may 
be  seen  or  entered  :  tlie  contrary  to  shut. 

The  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  1  with  swiord  will  open.  Shakesp. 

Before  you  fight,  ope  this  letter.  Shakesp. 

They  consent  to  work  us  harm  and  woe, 
To  ope  the  gates  and  so  let  in  our  foe.  Fairfax:. 

If  a  man  open  a  pit  and  not  cover  it,  and  an  ox 
fall  therein,  the  owner  of  the  pit  shall  make  it 
good.  Eindui,  xxi.  23. 

Let  us  pass  through  your  land,  and  none  shall 
do  you  any  hurt ;  howbeit  they  would  not  open 
unto  him.  1  Mac.  v.  48. 

Open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb  in  the  cause  of 
all  such  as  are  appointed  to  destruction.  Froverbs. 

Adam,  now  one  thine  eyes  ;  and  first  behold 
Th'  effects  which  thy  original  crime  hath  wrought 
In  some  to  spring  from  thee.     Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

The  draw-bridges  at  Amsterdam  part  in  the 
middle,  and  a  vessel  though  under  sail,  may  pass 
them  without  the  help  ot  any  one  on  shore ;  for 
the  mast-head,  or  break-water  of  the  ship  bear- 
ing against  the  bridge  in  the  middle,  opens  it. 

Brown. 

Our  fleet  AnoUo  sends. 
Where  Tuscan  Tiber  rolls  with  rapid  force. 
And  where  Numicus  n/jes  his  holy  source.  Dryden. 

When  first  you  ope  your  doors,  and  passing  by. 
The  sad  ill-omen'd  object  meets  your  eye.Drydeyi. 

My  old  wounds  are  open'd  at  this  view. 
And  in  my  murd'rer's  presence  bleed  anew. Dryd. 

When  the  matter  is  made,  the  side  must  be 
opened  to  let  it  out.  Arbuthnet  on  Aliments. 

2.  To  show  ;  to  discover. 

The  English  did  adventure  far  for  to  open  the 
north  parts  of  America.  Abbot's  Desc.  of  the  World. 

3.  To  divide  ;  to  break. 

The  wall  of  the  cathedral  church  was  opened  by 
an  earthquake,  and  shut  again  by  a  second. 

Addison. 

4.  To  explain ;  to  disclose. 

Some  things  wisdom  openeth  by  the  sacred  books 
of  scripture,  some  things  by  the  glorious  works  of 
nature.  '  Hooker. 

Paul  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  scriptures, 
opening  and  alleging,  that  Christ  must  needs  have 
suffered  and  risen  again  from  the  dad.  Acts,  xvii. 

After  the  earl  of  Lincoln  was  slain,  the  king 
opened  himself  to  some  of  his  council,  that  he  was 
sorry  for  the  earl's  death,  because  by  him  he  might 
have  known  the  bottom  of  his  danger.  Bacon. 

Gramont,  governor  of  Bayonne,  took  an  ex- 
quisite notice  of  their  persons  and  behaviour,  and 
imened  himself  to  some  of  his  train,  that  he  thought 
them  to  be  gentlemen  of  much  more  worth  than 
their  habits  bewrayed.  Wotton, 

A  friend  who  relates  his  success,  talks  himself 
into  a  new  pleasure  ;  and  by  opening  his  misfor- 
tunes, leaves  part  of  them  Selihid  hmi.  Collier. 

5.  To  begin  ;  to  make  the  initial  exhibi- 
tion. 

You  retained  him  only  for  the  opening  of  your 
cause,  and  your  main  lawyer  is  yet  behind.  TJryd. 

Homer  opens  his  poem  witli  the  utmost  simpli- 
city and  modesty  ;  he  continually  grows  upon  the 
reader.  Notes  on  Odyssey. 

To  Ope.  ? 
To  Open.  J 

1.  To  unclose  itself ;  not  to  remain  shut ; 
not  to  continue  closed. 

The  hundred  doors 
Ope  of  themselves;  a  rusliing  whirlwind  roars 
VVithin  the  cave.  Dryden's  JEneid. 

Unnumber'd  treasures  ope  at  once. 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil. 
And  Hecks  the  goddess.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Locke. 

2.  To  bark.    A  term  of  hunting. 

If  I  cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me 
when  1  open  again.  Shah.  Merry  Wives  oj  Windsor. 

The  jnght  restores  our  actions  done  by  day  ; 
As  hounds  in  sleep  will  open  for  their  prey  Dryden. 

Hark  !  the  dog  opens,  take  thy  certain  aim  ; 
The  woodcock  flutters.  Gay's  Rural  Sports. 

Ope.     \  adj.    [Ope  is  scarcely  used  but 
Open,  j     by  old  authors,  and  by  them 
in  the  primitive  not  figurative  sense.] 
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1.  Unclosed;  not  shut. 

The  gates  are  ope ;  now  prove  good  seconds  ; 
'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them  , 
Not  for  the  fliers.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  th'  building.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Then  sent  Sanballat  his  servant,  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand.  Nehemiah,  vi.  .5. 

With  the  same  key  set  ope  the  door 
Wherewith  you  lock'd  it  fast  before.  Cleaveland. 

Thro'  the  gate. 
Wide  open  and  unguarded,  Satan  pass'd.  Milton. 

They  meet  the  cniefs  returning  from  the  fight, 
And  each  with  open  arms  embrac'd  her  chosen 
knight.  Dryden. 

He,  when  jEneas  on  the  plain  appears, 
M^ets  him  with  open  arms  and  fallhig  tears.  Dryd. 

The  bounce  broke  ope  the  door.  Dryden. 

The  door  was  ope,  they  blindly  grope  the  way. 

Dryden. 

2.  Plain;  apparent;  evident;  publick. 

They  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God 
afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame.  Hebrews. 
He  irefully  enrag'd  would  needs  to  open  arms. 

Drayton. 

Th'  under-work,  transparent,  shews  too  plain  : 
Where  open  acts  accuse,  th'  excuse  is  vd'in. Daniel. 

3.  Not  wearing  disguise  ;  clear  ;  artless  ; 
sincere. 

He  was  so  secret  therein,  as  not  daring  to  be 
open,  that  to  no  creature  he  ever  spake  of  il.Sidney. 

Lord  Cordes,  the  hotter  he  was  against  the 
English  in  time  of  war,  had  the  more  credit  in  a 
negotiation  of  peace  ;  and  besides  v/as  held  a  man 
open  and  of  good  fiiith.  Bacon. 

The  French  are  always  open,  familiar,  and  talk- 
ative ,  the  Italians  stiff,  ceremonious,  and  re- 
served. Addison. 

This  reserved  nu'sterious  vray  of  acting  to- 
wards persons,  who  in  right  of  their  posts  ex- 
pected a  more  open  treatment,  was  imputed  to 
some  hidden  design.  Swift. 

His  generous,  open,  undesigning  heart. 
Has  begg'd  his  rival  to  solicit  for  hi«m.  Addison. 

4.  Not  clouded  ;  clear. 

With  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look. 
She  met  his  glance  midway.      Dryden's  Boccace. 

Then  shall  thy  Craggs 
On  the  cast  ore  another  Pollio  shme  ; 
With  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  head.  Pope. 

5.  Not  hidden ;  exposed  to  view. 

In  that  little  spot  of  ground  that  lies  between 
those  two  great  oceans  of  eternity,  we  are  to  ex- 
ercise our  thoughts,  and  lay  open  the  treasures  of 
the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  hid  in  this  part 
of  nature  and  providence.  Burnet. 

Moral  principles  require  reasoning  and  discourse 
to  discover  the  certainty  of  their  truths  ;  thev  lie 
not  open  as  natural  characters  engraven  on' the 
mind.  Locke. 

6.  Not  restrained ;  not  denied ;  not  pre- 
cluded. 

If  Demetrius  and  tlie  craftsmen  have  a  matter 
against  any  man,  the  law  is  open,  and  there  are 
deputies  ;  let  them  implead  one  another.  j4ctsxix. 

7.  Not  cloudy  ;  not  gloomy. 

An  open  and  warm  winter  portendeth  a  hot  and 
dry  summer.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

8.  Uncovered. 

Here  is  better  than  the  open  air.  Shakesp. 

And  when  at  last  in  pity,  you  will  die,' 
I'll  watch  your  birth  of  immortality  ; 
'i'hen,  turtle-like,  I'll  to  my  mate  repair  ; 
And  teach  you  your  first  flight  in  open  ah.Dryden. 

9.  pjXposed  ;  without  defence. 
The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life, 

Hath  left  me  qieti  to  all  injuries.  Shakesp. 

10.  Attentive. 

Thine  eyes  are  open  upon  all  the  sons  of  men,  to 
give  every  one  according  to  his  ways.  Jeremiah. 

The  eyes  of  tlie  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous 
and  his  ears  are  open  unto  their  cry.    Psal.  xxxiv. 

O'PENER.  n.s.  [from  open. ^ 
I.  One  that  opens ;  one  that  unlocks ; 
one  that  uncloses. 
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True  opener  of  mine  eyes. 
Much  better  seems  this  vision,  and  more  hope 
Of  peaceful  days  pwtends,  than  those  two  past. 

Milton.. 

2,  Explainer ;  interpreter. 

To  us,  th'  imagin'd  voice  of  heav'n  itself ; 
The  very  opener  and  intelligencer 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heav'n. 
And  our  dull  workings.  Shakesp.  Henry  W, 

3.  That  which  separates ;  disuniter. 
There  may  be  such  openers  of  compound  bodies, 

because  there  wanted  not  some  experiments  in 
which  it  appeared.  Boyle. 

Opene'yed.  adj.  [open  and  eye.]  Vigi- 
lant ;  watchful. 

While  you  here  do  snoring  lie, 
Openey'd  conspiracy 

His  time  doth  take.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

Openha'nded.  adj.  [open  and  hand.] 
Generous ;  liberal ;  mimificent. 

Good  heav'n,  who  renders  mercy  back  for  mercy. 
With  openhanded  bounty  shall  repay  you.  Rewe. 
Openhea'rted.  adj.  [open  and  heart,] 
Generous  ;  candid  ;  not  meanly  subtle. 

I  know  him  well ;  he's  free  and  openhearted. 

Dryden, 

Of  an  openhearted  generous  minister  you  are  not 
to  say  that  he  was  in  an  intrigue  to  betray  his 
country  ;  but  in  an  intrigue  with  a  lady.  Arbvih. 

Openhea'rtedness.  n.  s.  [open  and 
heart.']  Liberality ;  frankness ;  sincerity ; 
munificence ;  generosity. 

0  pening,  n.  s.  [from  open.] 

1.  Aperture  ;  breach. 

The  fire  thus  up,  makes  its  way  through  the 
cracks  and  openings  of  the  earth.  Woodward. 

2.  Discovery  at  a  distance ;  faint  know- 
ledge; dawn. 

God  has  been  pleased  to  dissipate  this  confusion 
and  chaos,  and  to  give  us  some  openings,  some 
dawnings  of  liberty  and  settlement.  South's  Serm. 
The  opening  of  your  glorj'  was  like  that  of  light ; 
ou  shone  to  us  from  afar,  and  disclosed  your  first 
eaius  on  distant  nations.  Dryden, 

O'PENLY.  adv.  [from  open.] 

1  •  Publickly ;  not  secretly ;  in  sight ;  not 
obscurely. 

Their  actions  always  spoken  of  with  great  ho- 
nour, are  now  called  opeiuy  into  question.  Hooker. 

Prayers  are  faulty,  not  whensoever  they  be 
openly  made,  but  when  hypocrisy  is  the  cause  of 
open  praying.  Hooker. 

Why  should  you  have  put  me  to  deny 
This  claim  which  now  you  wear  so  openly  f  Shak. 

I  knew  the  time. 
Now  full,  that  I  no  more  should  live  obscure, 
But  openly  begin,  as  best  becomes 
The  authority  which  I  deriv'd  from  heav'n.  Milt. 

How  grosly  and  openly  do  many  of  us  contra- 
dict the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  by  our  ungodli- 
ness and  worldly  lusts.  Tiltotsnn. 

We  express  our  thanks  by  openly  owning  our 
parentage,  and  paying  our  common  devotions  to 
God  on  this  day's  solemnity.  Atterbury 

2.  Plainly  ;  apparently ;  evidently  ;  with- 
out disguise. 

Darah 

Too  openly  does  love  and  hatred  show  : 
A  bounteous  master,  but  a  deadly  foe.  Dryden. 
Openmou'thed.  adj.  [open  and  mouth.] 
Greedy  ;  ravenous  ;   clamorous ;  voci- 
ferous. 

Up  comes  a  lion  openmouthed  toward  the  ass. 

L'Lstrange. 

Openness,  n.  s.  [from  open.] 

J .  Plainness ;  clearness  ;   freedom  from 

obscurity  or  ambiguity. 
Deliver  witli  more  openness  your  answers 

To  my  demands.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

2.  Plami...'ss;  freedom  from  disguise. 
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The  noble  i/penness  and  freedom  of  his  reflexions, 
e  expressed  iu  lively  colours. 

Fettun  on  ihe  Classicks 
These  letters,  all  written  in  the  openness  of 
iendship,  will  prove  what  were  niy  real  senti- 
ents.  Pope's  Letters. 

'ERA.  n.  s.  [Ital.] 

An  opera  is  a  poetical  tale  or  fiction, represented 
J  vocal  and  instrumental  niusick,  adorned  with 
enes,  machines,  and  dancing.  Dryden. 
You  will  hear  what  plays  were  acted  that  wei'k, 
hich  is  the  finest  song  in  the  opera.  Law. 
ERABLE.  aiJj.  [from  operoi;  Lat.]  To 
e  done ;  practicable.  Not  in  use. 
Being  uncapable  of  ojierahle  circumstances,  or 
;htly  to  judge  the  prudentiality  of  affairs,  they 
ily  gaze  u|)on  the  visible  success,  and  thereafter 
mdemn  or  cry  np  the  whole  progression.  Brown. 
ERANT.  adj.  [operant,  Fr.]  Active; 
aving  power  to  produce  any  effect,  A 
'ortl  not  in  use,  though  elegant. 

Earth,  yield  me  roots! 
'ho  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  bis  palate 
'ith  thy  most  operant  poison.      .Shakes]).  Timon. 
I  must  leave  tliee,  love,  and  shortly  too  ; 
ly  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do. 

Shakesp. 

0  PERATE.  V.  n.  [operor,  Lat.  operer, 
'r.]  To  act;  to  have  agency  ;  to  pro- 
uce  effects :  with  on  before  the  subject 
f  operation. 

'Hie  virtui  s  of  private  persons  operate  but  on  a 
vv  ;  their  sphere  of  action  is  narrow,  and  their 
fluence  is  confined  to  it.  Atterhury 
Bodies  |)roduce  ideas  in  us,  manifestly  by  iiii- 
lUe,  the  imly  way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies 
erale  in.  Locke. 
It  can  operate  on  the  guts  and  stomach,  and 
erebv  produce  distinct  ideas.  Locke. 
A  plain  convincing  reason  operates  on  the  mind 
)th  of  a  learned  and  ignorant  hearer  as  long  as 
ev  live,  Swijt. 
Where  causes  operate  freely,  with  a  liberty  of 
tference  to  this  or  the  contrary,  the  effect  will 
!  coiitiiigein,  and  the  certain  knowledge  of  it 
:longs  only  lo  God.  Watts. 
ERATioN.  n.  s.  [operatio, Ijett.  opera- 
'on,  Fr.] 

Agency  ;  production  of  effects ;  in- 
uence. 

There  are  in  men  ojterations  natural,  rational, 

ipernatural,  some  politick,  some  finally  ecclcsi- 

tical.  Hooker. 

By  all  the  operationsof  the  orbs, 

rom  whom  we  do  exist  and  cease  to  be, 

ere  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care.  Shakesp. 

All  operations  by  transmission  of  spirits,  ami 

laginatiou,  work  at  distance,  and  not  at  toucli. 

Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 
Waller's  presence  had  an  extraordinary  operation 
procure  any  thing  desired.  Vtarcmion. 

The  tree  whose  operation  b)iii<;s 
nowledge  of  good  and  ill,  sli>in  lu  taste.  T<:ilt- 
If  the  ojicralionof  these  s;.lis  be  in  convenient 
asses  promoted  by  warmth,  ihc  ascending  steams 
ay  easily  be  caught  and  reduced  into  a  i.cne- 
nit  spirit. 

Speculative  painting,  witiiout  the  assistance  of 
anual  opcraiion,  can  never  attain  to  perfection. 
It  slotlifiilly  languishes  ;  for  it  was  not 'with  his 
ngue  that  Apelles  performed  his  noble  works. 

.  Dryden. 

1  he  pain  and  sickness  caused  by  niauna,  are 
e  effects  of  its  operation  on  the  'stomach  and 
Its,  by  the  size,  motion,  and  figure  of  its  in- 
fusible parts.  Locke. 
Action;  effect.  This  is  often  con- 
Junded  with  the  former  sense. 

Repentance  and  renovation  consist  not  in  the 
rife,  wish,  or  purpose,  but  in  the  actual  opera- 
>|«  of  good  life.  Hammond. 

Many  medicinal  drugs  of  rare  operation.  Heylyn. 

That  false  fruit 
«r  other  operation  first  display'd, 
arual  desire  inflaming.        Mitton's  Farad.  Lost. 
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The  oflices  appointed,  and  the  powers  exercised 
in  the  church,  by  ti.eir  institution  and  operation 
are  holy.  Beanon. 

In  tins  understanding  piece  of  clock-work,  liis 
btjdy  as  well  as  otlier  senseless  matter  has  colour, 
wariuth  and  softness.  But  these  qualities  are  not 
subsistent  in  those  bodies,  but  are  operations  of 
fancy  begotten  in  something  else.  Bentley. 

3.  [In  chirurgery.]  The  part  of  the  art 
of  healing  which  depends  on  the  use  of 
instruments. 

4.  The  motions  or  employments  of  an 
army. 

O'PERATIVE.  adj.  [from  operate.']  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  acting ;  having  forcible 
agency  ;  active  ;  vigorous  ;  efficacious. 

To  be  over  curious  in  searching  how  God's  all- 
piercing  and  o]>crative  spirit  distinguishing  gave 
form  to  the  matter  of  the  universal,  is  a  search 
like  unto  his,  wlio  not  contented  with  a  known 
ford,  will  presume  to  pass  over  the  greatest  rivers 
in  all  parts  wlii  re  he  is  ignorant  of  their  depths. 

Raleigh. 

Many  of  the  nobility  endeavoured  to  make 
themselves  popular,  by  s|)eiiking  in  ])arliamcnt 
against  those  things  whicli  were  most  grateful  to 
his  majesty  ;  and  lae  thought  a  little  disccmnte- 
nance  upon  those  persons  would  suppress  that 
spirit  wiihin  themselves,  or  make  the  poison  less 
operative  upon  others.  Clarendon. 

Inactions  of  religion  we  should  be  zealous,  ac- 
tive, and  operative,  so  far  as  prudence  will  jierniit. 

Tai/lor. 

This  circumstance  of  the  promise  must  give  life 
to  all  the  rest,  and  make  them  operative  toward 
the  producing  of  good  life.  Decay  of  Piety. 

It  holds  in  all  operative  principles,  especially  in 
morality  ;  in  which,  not  to  proceed,  is  certainly 
to  go  backward.  South. 

The  will  is  the  conclusion  of  an  operative  syllo- 
gism. A'.nTi's. 
Opera'tor.  n.  s.  [operateur,  Fr.  from 
operate.']  One  that  performs  any  act 
of  the  hand ;  one  w  ho  produces  any 
effect. 

All  imaginary  operator  opening  the  first  with  a 
great  deal  of  nicety,  upon  a  cursory  view  it  ap- 
peared lite  the  head  of  another.     Addison's  Spec. 

To  administer  this  dose,  there  cannot  be  fewer 
than  fifty  thousand  operators,  allowing  one  opera- 
tor to  every  thirty.  Sicift. 

Opero'se.  adj.  [operosus,  Lat.]  Labori- 
ous ;  fuil  of  trouble  and  tediousness. 

Such  an  explication  is  purely  imaginary,  and 
also  ver^  operose ;  they  would  be  as  hard  put  to  it 
to  gut  rid  of  this  water,  when  the  deluge  was  to 
cease,  as  they  were  at  first  lu  procure  it.  Burnet. 

Written  iHiigaage,  as  it  is  more  optrous,  so  it  is 
more  digested,  and  is  permanent.  Holder. 

Ophio'phagous.  adj.  [Xipt?  and  tpoiyu.] 
Serpentoating.    Not  used. 

All  snakes  are  not  of  such  poisonous  q^ualities 
as  coiumoM  opinion  presumeth  ;  as  is  confirmable 
from  ophiophagous  nations,  and  such  as  feed  upon 
serpents.  Brown. 

Oi  hi'tes.  n.  s.  A  stone  resembling  a 
serpent. 

Ophites  lias  a  dusky  greenish  fjround,  with  spots 
of  a  lighter  green,  oblong,  and  usually  near  square. 

Woodward. 

Ophtha'lmick.  adj.  [ophthalmique, 
Fr.  from  oipSaAjix©-,  Gr.]  Relating  to 
the  eye. 

O'PHTU.ALMY.  n.  s.  [ophthalmic,  Fr. 
from  S^Sa^/x?^,  Gr.]  A  disease  of  the 
eyes,  being  an  inflammation  in  the  coats, 
proceeding  from  arterious  blood  gotten 
out  of  the  vessels  and  collected  into 
those  parts.  Diet. 

The  use  of  cool  applications  externally  is  most 
easy  to  the  eye  ;  butafti  r  all,  there  will  sometimes 
ensue  a  troul'leiome  ophthahny.         Sharp's  Surg. 
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O'piATE.  n.  s.  A  medicine  that  causes 
sleep. 

Their  chose  atheism  as  an  opiate,  to  still  those 
frightning  apprehensions  of  hell,  by  inducing  a 
dulness  and  lethargy  of  mhid,  rather  than  to  make 
use  of  that  native  and  salutary  medicine,  a  hearty 
repentance.  Bentley. 

Thy  thoughts  and  music  change  w  ith  ev'ry  line  ; 
No  sameness  of  a  prattling  stream  is  thine, 
Which  with  one  unison  ofmurmur  flows. 
Opiate  o(  inattention  and  repose.  Hurtc. 

Opiate,  adj.  Soporiferous ;  somnifer- 
ous ;  narcotick ;  causing  sleep. 

The  particular  ingredients  of  those  magical  oint- 
ments, are  opiate  and  so))oriferous.  lor  anoint- 
ing of  the  forehead  and  back  bone,  is  used  for 
procuring  dead  sleeps.  Bacon. 

All  their  sliape 
Spangled  with  eyes,  more  numennis  than  those 
Of  Argus,  and  more  wakeful  than  to  drouze. 
Charm  d  with  Arcadian  pipe,  tlie  past'ral  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  roil.  Hilton. 

Lettuce,  which  has  a  milky  juice  with  an  ano- 
dyne or  opiate  quality  resolvent  of  the  bile,  is  pro- 
per for  melancholy.  Arbuthnot. 

O'PIFICE.  n.  s.  [opificium,  Lat.]  Work- 
manship ;  handiwork.  Diet. 

O'PIFICER.  n.  s.  [opifcx,  Lat.]  One  that 
performs  any  work ;  artist,  A  word 
not  received. 

Tliere  is  an  infinite  distance  betwixt  the  poor 
mortal  artist  and  the  almighty  opijicer.  Bentley. 

O'PiNABLE.  adj.  [opinor,  Lat.]  Vvhich 
may  be  thought.  Diet. 

Opina'tion.  w.  s.  [opinor,  Lat.]  Opi- 
nion ;  notion.  Diet. 

Opina'tor.  k.  s.  [opinor,  Lat.]  One 
who  holds  an  opinion. 

Consider  against  what  kind  of  opinaturs  the  rea- 
son above  given  is  levelled.  Hale. 

7b  Opi'ne.  v.n  [opinor,  Lat.]  To  think; 
to  judge  ;  to  be  of  opinion. 

Fear  is  an  ague,  that  forsakes 
And  haunts  by  fits  those  whom  it  takes  ; 
And  they'll  opine  they  feel  the  pain 
And  blows  they  felt  to-day,  again.  Hudibrca. 

In  matters  of  mere  speculation,  it  is  not  mate- 
rial to  the  welfare  of  government  or  themselves, 
whether  they  opine  right  or  wrong,  and  whether 
they  be  philosophers  or  no.  South, 

But  I,  who  think  more  highly  of  our  kind. 
Opine,  tiiat  nature,  as  in  duty  bound, 
Deep  hid  the  shining  mischief  under  ground. Fope. 
Opi'niative.  adj.  [from  opinion.] 

1.  Stiff  in  a  preconceived  notion. 

2.  Imagined  ;  not  proved. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  truth,  because  it  is  in 
such  inconsiderable  proportions  scattered  in  a 
mass  of  o;;i)i!atire  uncertainties  ;  like  tlie  silver  in 
Hiei'o's  crown  of  gold.  Glanville. 

OriNiA'iOR.  n.  s.  [opinialre,  Fr.]  One 
fond  of  his  own  notion  ;  inflexible  ;  ad- 
herent to  his  ov/n  opiiiion. 

What  will  not  Oj'iniators  and  self-believing  men 
dispute  of  and  make  doubt  of?  Raleigh, 

Essex  left  lord  Roberts  governour ;  a  man  of  a 
sour  and  surly  nature,  a  great  oviniatoi',  and  one 
who  must  be  overcome,  before  he  would  believe 
that  he  could  be  so.  Clarendon. 

For  all  his  exact  plot,  down  was  he  cast  from 
all  his  greatness,  and  forced  to  end  his  days  in  a 
mean  condition  ;  as  it  is  pity  but  all  such  politick 
opi;iiu(ors  should.  Souths 

OPINIA'TRE.  adj.  [Fr.]  Obstinate; 
stubborn. 

Instead  of  an  able  man,  you  desire  to  have  him 
an  insignificant  wrangler,  opiniatre  in  discourse, 
and  priding  himself  in  contradicting  others.  Loc/te. 
Opinia'trety,  >  ra.  5.  [opiniairete,  Fr.] 
Opi'niatry.     j     Obstinacy  ;  inflexi- 
bility J  determination  of  mind ;  stub- 
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bornness.  This  word,  though  it  has 
been  tried  in  different  forms,  is  not  yet 
received,  nor  is  it  wanted. . 

Lest  popiilnr  opiniatry  sliould  arise,  we  will  de- 
liver tlie  chief  oiiinioiis.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

The  one  sets  the  thoughts  upon  wit  and  false 
colours,  and  not  upon  truth  ;  tlie  other  teaches 
fallacy,  wrangling  and  opiniatry.    Locke  on  Educat. 

So  much  as  we  ourselves  comprehend  of  truth 
and  reason,  so  much  we  possess  of  real  and  true 
knowledge.  The  floating  of  other  men's  opinions 
in  our  brains,  makes  us  not  one  jot  the  more  know- 
ing, though  the^'  happen  to  be  true  :  what  in  them 
was  science,  is  iftus  but  opiniatrety.  Locke. 

I  can  pass  by  opiniatry,  and  the  busy  meddling 
of  those  who  thrust  themselves  into  every  thing. 

Woodward's  Letters. 

I  was  extremely  concerned  at  this  opiniatrety  in 
-leaving  me  :  but  he  shall  not  get  rid  so.  Pope. 

OPI  NION,   n.  s.   [opinion,  Fi.  opinio, 
Lat.] 

1.  Persuasion  of  the  mind  ;  without  proof 
or  certain  knowledge. 

Opinion  is  a  light,  vain,  crude,  and  imperfect 
thing,  settled  in  the  imagination,  but  never  ar- 
riving at  the  understanding,  there  to  obtain  the 
tincture  of  reason.  BenJonson. 

Opinion  is,  wlien  the  assent  of  the  understand- 
ing is  so  far  gained  by  evidence  of  probability, 
that  it  rather  inclines  to  one  persuasion  than  to 
another,  yet  not  altogether  without  a  mixture  of 
uncertainty  or  doubting.  Hale. 

Time  wears  out  the  fictions  of  opinion,  and  doth 
by  degrees  discover  and  unmask  that  fallacy  of 
ungrounded  persuasions  ;  but  confirms  the  dictates 
and  sentiments  of  nature.  M'ilkins. 

Blest  be  the  priu'.es  who  have  fought 
For  pompous  names,  or  wide  dominion, 

Since  by  their  error  we  are  taught. 
That  happiness  is  but  o/)mii)«.  Prior. 

2.  Sentiments;  judgment;  notion. 
Where  no  such  settled  custom  hath  made  it  law, 

there  it  hath  force  only  according  to  the  strength 
of  reason  and  circumstances  joined  with  it,  or  as 
it  shews  tlie  opinion  and  judgment  of  them  that 
made  it ;  but  not  at  all  as  if  it  had  any  command- 
ing |iower  of  obedience.  SeLden. 

Can  they  make  it  out  against  the  common  sense 
and  opinion  of  all  mankind,  that  there  is  no  such 
tiling  as  a  future  state  of  misery  for  such  as  have 
lived  ill  here  ?  South. 

Charity  itself  commands  us,  where  we  know 
no  ill,  to  think  well  of  all ;  but  friendsliip,  that 
always  goes  a  pitch  higlier,  gives  a  man  a  peculiar 
right  and  claim  to  the  good  opinion  of  his  friend. 

South. 

We  may  allow  this  to  be  his  opinion  concerning 
heirs,  that  where  tliere  are  divers  children  the 
eldest  Sun  has  the  right  to  be  lieir.  Locke. 

Philosophers  are  of  opinion,  that  infinite  space 
is  possessed  by  God's  infinite  omnipresence. Loc/ce. 

A  story  out  of  Boccalini  suflnciently  shews  us 
the  opinion  that  judicious  author  entertained  of  the 
criticks.  _  Addison. 

3.  Favourable  judgment. 

In  actions  of  arms  small  matters  are  of  great 
moment,  especially  when  they  serve  to  raise  an 
ifpinio7i  of  commanders.  Hayvmrd. 

Howsoever  I  have  no  opinion  of  those  things ; 
yet  so  much  I  conceive  to  be  true,  that  strong 
imagination  hath  more  force  upon  things  living, 
than  things  merely  inanimate.  Bacon. 

If  a  woman  had  no  opinion  of  her  own  person 
and  dress,  she  would  never  be  angry  at  those 
who  are  of  the  opinion  with  herself.  Law. 
ToOpi'nion.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
opine  ;  to  think.  A  word  out  of  use, 
and  unworthy  of  revival. 

The  Stoicks,  opinioned  the  souls  of  wise  men 
dwell  about  the  moon,  and  those  of  fools  wan- 
dered about  tlie  earth  :  whereas  the  Epicureans 
held  nothing  after  death.  Brown. 
_  That  the  soul  and  the  angels  are  devoid  of  quan- 
tity and  dimension,  is  generally  opinioned.  Glanv. 
Opi'nionative.  adj.  [from  opinion.] 
Fond  of  preconceived  notions;  stubborn. 
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Striking  at  the  root  of  pedantry  and  opiniative 
assurance,  would  be  no  hindrance  to  the  world's 
improvement.  Glanville. 

One  would  rather  chuse  a  reader  without  art, 
than  one  ill  instructed  with  learning,  but  (minion- 
ative  and  without  judgment.  Burnet. 

Opi'nionatively.  adv.  [from  opinion- 
.  ative.]  Stubbornly. 
Opi'nionativeness.  n.  s.  [from  opi- 

nionative.}  Obstinacy. 
Opi'nionist.  n.s.  [from opinioneiste,¥r. 

from  opinion^]    One  fond  of  his  own 

notions. 

Every  conceited  opinionist  sets  up  an  infallible 
chair  in  his  own  brain.  Glanville  to  Albins. 

Opi'parous.  adj.  [opiparus,  Lat.]  Sump- 
tuous. Diet. 

Opitula'tion.  n.  s.  [opitulatio,  Lat.] 
An  aiding  ;  a  helping.  Diet. 

O'pitJM.  n.  s.  A  juice,  partly  of  the  re- 
sinous, partly  of  the  gummy  kind.  It 
is  brought  to  us  in  flat  cakes  or  masses 
very  lieavy  and  of  a  dense  texture,  not 
perfectly  dry :  its  colour  is  a  dark  brown- 
ish yellow  ;  its  smell  is  of  a  dead  faint 
kind  ;  and  its  taste  very  bitter  and  very 
acrid.  It  is  brought  from  Natolia, 
Egypt,  and  the  East- Indies,  produced 
from  the  white  garden  poppy ;  with 
which  tlie  fields  of  Asia  Minor  are  in 
many  places  sown.  When  the  heads 
grow  to  maturity,  but  are  yet  soft,  green, 
and  full  of  juice,  incisions  are  made  in 
them,  and  from  every  one  of  these  a 
few  drops  flow  of  a  milky  juice,  which 
soon  hardens  into  a  solid  consistence. 
The  finest  opium  proceeds  from  the  first 
incisions.  What  we  generally  have  is  the 
mere  crude  juice,  worked  up  with  water 
or  honey  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  form. 
Externally  applied  it  is  emollient,  relax- 
ing and  discutient,  and  greatly  promotes 
suppui'ation.  A  moderate  dose  of  opium 
taken  internally  is  generally  under  a 
grain,  yet  custom  will  make  people  bear 
a  dram  ;  but  in  that  case  nature  is  viti- 
ated. Its  first  effect  is  the  making  the 
patient  cheerful ;  it  removes  melancholy, 
and  dissipates  the  dread  of  danger  ;  the 
Turks  always  take  it  when  they  are  going 
to  battle :  it  afterwards  quiets  the  spirits, 
eases  pain,  and  disposes  to  sleep.  After 
the  effect  is  over,  the  pain  generally  re- 
turns in  a  more  violent  manner;  the  spi- 
rits become  lower  than  before,  and  the 
pulse  languid.  An  immoderate  dose  of 
opium  brings  on  drunkenness,  cheerful- 
ness, and  loud  laughter  at  first,  and, 
after  many  terrible  symptoms,  death  it- 
self. Those,  who  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  an  immoderate  use  of  opium, 
are  apt  to  be  faint,  idle,  and  thoughtless ; 
they  lose  their  appetite,  and  grow  old  be- 
fore their  time.  Hill. 

Sleep  hath  forsook  and  giv'n  me  o'er 
To  death's  benumbing  opium  as  m^'  only  cure. 

Milton. 

The  colour  and  taste  of  opium  are,  as  well  as  its 
soporifick  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere  powers  de- 
pending on  its  primary  qualities,  whereby  it  is 
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fitted  to  produce  different  operations  on  different 
parts  of  our  bodies.  Locke, 

O'PLE-TREE.  n.  s,  [opulus,  oplc,  and  tree.] 
A  sort  of  tree.  Aimworth, 

OPOBALSAMUM.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Bahn 
of  Gilead. 

OPaPONAX.  n.s.  [Lat.]  A  gum  resin 
in  small  loose  granules,  and  sometimes 
in  large  masses,  of  a  strong  disagi-ee- 
able  smell,  and  an  acrid  and  extremely 
bitter  taste  ;  brought  to  us  from  the  East, 
and  known  to  the  Greeks  ;  but  we  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  plant  which 
produces  this  drug.  HiU. 

O'PPIDAN.  n.  s.  [oppidanus,  Lat.]  A 
townsman  ;  an  inhabitant  of  a  town. 

To  Oppi'gnerate.  v.  a.  [oppignero, 
Lat.]  To  pledge ;  to  pawn.  Not  in 
use. 

The  duke  of  Guise  Henry  was  the  greatest 
usurer  in  France,  for  that  he  had  turned  all  his 
estate  into  obligations  ;  meaning  that  he  had  sold 
and  oppignorated  all  his  patrimony,  to  give  large 
donatives  to  other  men.  Bacon. 

Ferdinando  merchanded  with  France,  for  the 
restoring  Roussillion  and  Perpignan,  oppignorated 
to  them.  Bacon. 

To  O  PPILATE.  V.  a.  [oppilo.  Lat.  op. 
piler,  Fr.]    To  heap  up  obstruction. 

Oppila'tion.  n.s.  [oppilation,  Fr. from 
oppilate.]  Obstruction  ;  matter  heaped 
together. 

'i'he  ingredients  prescribed  in  their  substance 
actuate  the  spirits,  reclude  oppilations,  and  mun- 
dify  the  blood.  Harvey. 

O'ppiLATiVE.  adj.  [oppilative,  Fr.]  Ob- 
structive. 

Opple'ted.  adj.  [oppletus,  Lat.]  Filled; 
crowded. 

Oppo'nent.  fidj.  [oppone.ns,  Lat.]  Op- 
posite; adverse. 

Ere  the  foundations  of  this  earth  were  laid. 
It  was  lypponent  to  our  search  ordain'd. 
That  joy  still  sought,  sliould  never  be  altain'd. 

P?iJr. 

Oppo'nent.  adj.  [epponens,  Lat.] 

1.  Antagonist;  adversary. 

2.  One  who  begins  the  dispute  by  raising 
objections  to  a  tenet,  correlative  to  the 
defendant  or  respondent. 

Inasmuch  as  ye  go  about  to  destroy  a  thing 
which  is  in  force,  and  to  draw  in  that  which  hath 
not  as  yet  been  received,  to  impose  on  us  that 
which  we  think  not  ourselves  bound  unto;  that 
therefore  ye  are  not  to  claim  in  any  conference 
other  thaivtlie  plaiiitififs  or  opponents  part.  Hooker. 

How  becomingly  does  Philupolis  exercise  his 
office,  and  seasonably  commit  the  opponent  v/itii 
the  respondent,  like  a  long  practised  moderator. 

More. 

OPPORl'U'NE.  adj.  [opportune,  Fr.  op- 
portunus,  Lat.]  Seasonable  ;  convenient ; 
fit ;  timely ;  well-timed ;  proper. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  added  to  this  great 
king's  felicity,  being  at  the  top  of  all  worldly 
bliss,  and  the  perpetual  constancy  of  his  prosper- 
ous successes,  but  an  opportune  death  to  withdraw 
him  from  any  future  blow  of  fortune.  Bacon. 

Will  lift  us  up  in  spite  of  fate. 
Nearer  our  ancient  seat ;  perhaps  in  view 
Of  those  bright  confines,  whence  with  neighb'ring 
arms 

And  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  heav'n.  Milton's  Pmad.  Lost, 

Consider'd  every  creature,  which  of  all 
Most  opportune  might  serve  his  wiles  ;  and  found 
The  serpent  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field. 

Milton. 
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portu'nely.  adv.  \irom  opportune,^ 
easonably ;  conveniently  ;  with  oppor- 
inity  either  of  time  or  place. 

He  was  resolved  to  chuse  a  war  rather  than  to 
ve  Bretagne  carried  hy  France,  being  situate  so 
jortuncly  to  annoy  England  either  for  coast  or 
de.  Bacon's  Hen.  VII. 

Against  tliese  tliere  is  a  proper  objection,  that 
;y  offend  uniformity,  whereof  I  am  therefore 
iiirtunely  induced  to  say  somewhat.  Wottnn. 
I  lie  experiment  does  opportunely  supply  the  de- 
iency.  Boyle. 

^ortu'nity.  n,  s.  [opportunity,  ¥r. 
}portunitas,  Lat]  Fit  time;  fit  place; 
ne ;  convenience  ;  suitableness  of  cir- 
imstances  to  any  end. 
!\.  wise  man  will  make  more  opportunities  than 
finds.  Men's  behaviour  should  be  like  their 
pare!,  not  too  straight,  but  free  for  exercise. 

Bacon. 

Onpcrtunitif,  like  a  sudden  gust, 

itn  swelled  my  calmer  thoughts  into  a  tempest. 

cursed  opportimitif ! 

at  work'st  our  thoughts  into  desires,  desires 
resolutions;  tliose  being  ripe  and  (piicken'd, 
ou  giv'st  them  birth,  and  briiig'st  them  forth  to 
action.  Denham. 
riio'  their  advice  be  pood,  their  counsel  wise, 
:l  length  still  loses  opportunities.  Denham. 
I  had  an  opprntunity  to  see  the  cloud  descend, 
i  after  it  was  past,  to  ascend  again  so  high  as 
get  orer  part  of  the  mountain.  Brown's  Travels. 
Neglect  no  i)/);wr(urt!ii/ of  doing  good,  nor  check 
r  desire  of  doing  it,  by  a  rain  fear  of  what  may 
3Pen.  Atterbitry. 
\)l  poets  have  taken  an  oppartunity  to  give  long 
icriptions  of  the  night.  Broome, 

OPPO  SE.  V.  a.  [opposer,  Fr,  oppono, 
It] 

ro  act  against  ;  to  be  adverse ;  to 
nder;  to  resist. 

There's  no  bottom,  none 

my  volu])tuousness  :  and  my  desire 
continent  iiii|)ediments  would  o'erbear, 
at  did  i'p/)i)se  my  will.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

put  in  opposition ;  to  offer  as  an 
itagonist  or  rival. 

[f  all  men  are  not  naturally  equal,  I  am  sure  all 
ves  are,  and  then  I  may,  without  presumption, 
lOte  my  single  opinion  to  his.  Locke, 
io  place  as  an  obstacle. 

Since  he  stands  obdurate, 
d  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
t  of  his  envy's  reach,  I  do  oppose 
i  patience  to  his  fury.  Shakesp. 
.  tliro'  the  seas  pursu'd  their  e.xil'd  race, 
gai»'d  the  hcav'ns,  oppos'd  the  stormy  main  ; 
I  billows  roar'd  and  tempests  rag'd  in  ■.  ain. 

Dryden. 

0  place  in  front;  to  place  over  against. 

Ilcr  grace  sat  down 
a  rich  cliair  of  slate  ;  opposing  freely 
e  braiity  of  her  person  to  the  people.  Shakesp. 
[)l'PO'"sK.    T.  11. 

act  adversely. 

\  servant,  llirili'd  with  remorse, 
pos'd  ai^'ainst  the  act,  bending  his  sv.'ord 
his  gieat  master.  Shakesp    Kin^  Lear. 

He  i  racliseil  to  dispatch  such  of  the  nobility  as 
re  like  to  oj>pttsc  against  liis  mischievous  drift, 
[I  in  'such  .'•o't  to  cr. cumber  and  wcakt  n  the  rest. 
It  ihey  should  be  no  imiiediiuenls  to  him. 

Huyicard. 

^0  object  in  a  disputation ;  to  have  the 
u*t  of  raising  difficulties  against  a  tenet 
ipposed  to  be  riglit. 
PO'SF.LESS.  adj.  [from  oppose.]  Irre- 
stible  ;  not  to  be  opposed. 

1  could  hear  it  loneer,  and  not  fall 

>  quarrel  with  your  gieat  opposelcss  wills. 

Shakes}). 

PO  SER,  n.s.  [from  oppose]  One  that 
.)pose» ;  antagonist ;  enemy  ;  rival. 
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Now  the  fair  goddess  fortune 
Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee,  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers  swords:  bold  gentleman  ! 
Prosjierity  he  tliy  page.  Shakesp.  Coriulannt. 

Brave  wits  that  have  made  essays  worthy  of  im- 
mortality ;  yet  by  reason  of  envious  and  more 
popular  i)p/juscrs,  have  submitted  to  fate,  and  are 
almost  lost  i:i  oblivion.  Glanville. 

I  (h)  not  see  how  the  ministers  could  have  con 
tinued  in  their  stations,  if  their  opposers  had  agreed 
about  the  methods  bv  which  thev  should  be  ruined. 

^  _  Swift. 

A  hardy  modem  chief, 
A  bold  o/jposer  of  divine  belief.  Blackmore. 

O'PPOSITE.  adj.  [opposite,  Fr.  oppo- 
situs,  Lat.] 

1 .  Placed  in  front ;  facing  each  other. 

To  th'  other  five. 
Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects. 
In  sextile,  square,  trine  and  opposite, 
Of  noxious  eflicacy.  Milton's  Farad,  host. 

2.  Adverse;  repugnant. 
Nothing  of  a  foreign  nature,  like  the  trifling 

novels,  by  which  the  reader  is  misled  into  another 
sort  of  pleasure,  opposite  to  that  which  is  designed 
in  an  cpick  poem.  Dryden. 

This  is  a  prospect  very  uneasy  to  the  lusts  and 
passions,  and  opposite  to  tlie  strongest  desires  of 
ilesh  and  blood.  Rogers. 

3.  Contrary. 
In  this  fallen  state  of  man  religion  begins  vfith 

re[)entance  and  conversion,  the  two  opposite  terms 
of  whicii  are  God  and  sin.  Tillotson. 

Particles  of  speech  have  divers,  and  sometimes 
almost  opposite  significations.  Locke. 
O'pposiTE.  n.s.  Adversary;  opponent; 
antagonist ;  enemy. 

To  the  best  and  wisest,  while  they  live,  the 
woild  is  continually  a  froward  opposite,  a  curious 
observer  of  their  defects  and  imperfections  ;  their 
virtues  it  afterwards  as  much  admireth.  Hooker. 

He  is  the  most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite 
that  you  could  have  found  iu  lllyria.  Shakesp. 

The  knight  whom  fate  or  happy  chance 
Shall  grace  his  arras  so  far  in  equal  fight. 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  opposite. 
The  prize  of  valour  and  of  love  shall  gain.  Dryden. 
O'pposiTELY.  adj.  [from  opposite.] 

1 .  In  such  a  situation  as  to  face  each  other. 
The  lesser  pair  are  joined  edge  to  edge,  hut  not 

oppositely  with  their  points  downward,  but  up- 
ward. Grew, 

2.  Adversely. 

I  oft  have  seen,  when  corn  was  ripe  to  mow,  'i 
And  now  in  dr^'  and  brittle  straw  did  grow,  > 
Winds  from  all  quarters  oppositely  blow.   May.  J 

O'pposiTENESs.   n.  s.    [from  opposite.] 
The  state  of  being  opposite. 

Opposition,  n.  s.  [opposition,  Fr.  op- 
posit  io.  L.it.] 

1.  Situation  so  as  to  front  something  op- 
posed ;  standing  over  against. 

2.  Hostile  resistance. 

He 

Cry'd  Oh  !  and  mounted  ;  found  no  opposition 
From  w  hat  he  look'd  for  should  oppose.  Sliakesp. 

Virtue  which  breaks  thro'  opposition, 
And  all  temptation  can  remove. 
Most  shines,  and  most  is  acceptable  above.  MiVton. 

He  considers  Lausus  rescuing  his  father  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life,  as  an  image  of  himself 
when  he  took  Anchiscs  on  his  shoulders,  and  bore 
him  safe  througli  the  rage  of  the  fire  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  enemies.  Dryden's  Diijrcsnoy. 

3.  Contrariety  of  affection. 

They  w  ho  never  tried  the  experiment  of  a  holy 
life,  measure  the  laws  of  God  not  'oy  their  intrin- 
sical  goodness,  hut  by  the  reluctancy  and  o;>/)os)t ion 
which  they  find  in  their  own  hearts.  I'illotson, 

4.  Contrariety  of  interest ;  contrariety  of 
measures. 

When  the  church  is  taken  for  the  peisons  mak- 
ing profession  of  the  Christian  failli,  the  catholick 
is  utten  added  in  opposition  to  hereticks  and  schis- 
maticks.  Pearson. 
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5.  Contrariety  of  meaning;  diversity  of 
meaning. 

The  parts  of  every  true  opposition  do  always 
both  concern  the  same  subject,  and  have  reference 
to  the  same  thing,  sith  otherwise  they  are  but  in 
shew  opposite,  not  in  truth.  H.tokcr. 

The  use  of  language  and  custom  of  speech,  in 
all  authors  I  have  met  with,  has  gone  upon  this 
rule,  or  iiiaxiui,  that  exclusive  terms  are  always 
to  be  understood  in  ofiposition  only  to  what  they 
are  opposed  to,  and  not  in  op;)6ji(ioii  to  what  they 
are  not  o|)posi  d  to.  Walerlani. 

6.  Inconsistency. 

Reason  can  never  permit  the  mind  to  reject  a 
greater  evidence  to  embrace  what  is  less  evident, 
nor  allow  it  to  entertain  probability  in  opposititm  to 
know  ledge  and  certainty.  Locke. 

To  OPPRESS.  V.  a.  [oppressus,  Lat.] 

1.  To  crush  by  hardship  or  unreasonable 
severity. 

Israel  and  Judah  were  oppressed  together,  and 
all  that  took  them  captives  held  them  fast,  they 
refused  to  let  theru  go.  Jeremiah. 

Alas  !  a  mortal  most  opprest  of  those 
Whom  fate  has  loaded  with  a  weight  of  woes. Pope. 

2.  To  overpower ;  to  subdue. 

We're  not  ourselves. 
When  nature,  being  opprest,  commands  tlie  mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body.         Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

In  blazing  height  of  noon. 
The  sun  oppress'd,  is  plunged  in  thickest  gloom. 

Thomson, 

Oppre'ssion.  n.s.  [oppression,  Fr.  from 
opp7-ess,] 

1.  The  act  of  oppressing ;  cruelty ;  severity. 

If  thou  seest  the  ojypressions  of  the  poor,  marvel 
not  at  the  matter,  for  he  that  is  higher  than  the 
highest  re|ardelh.  I'.ccles. 

2.  The  state  of  being  oppressed  ;  misery. 

Famine  is  in  thy  ciiecks  ; 
Need  and  oppresuon  stare  wiihin  thine  eyes. 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back.S^afc. 

Caisar  himself  has  work,  and  our  ujipretsion 
Exceeds  what  we  expected.  Shak,  Ant.  and  Clcop. 

3.  Hardship ;  calamity. 

We  are  all  subject  to  the  same  accidents;  and 
when  we  see  any  under  any  particular  Ojipression, 
we  s^lould  look  upon  it  as  the  common  lot  of 
human  nature.  Addison. 

4.  Dulness  of  spirits  ;  lassitude  of  body. 
Drousiness,  oppression,  heaviness,  and  lassitude 

are  signs  of  a  too  plentiful  meal.  Arbuthnot. 
Oppre'ssive.  adj.  [from  oppress.] 

1.  Cruel;  inhuman;  unju.stly  exactions 
or  severe. 

2.  Heavy;  overwiielming. 

Alicia,  reach  thy  friendtj'  arm. 
And  help  me  to  su|j|)ort  that  feeble'frarae. 
That  nodding  totters  «ith  opp?'e,«H'e  woe. 
And  sinks  beneath  its  load.      lioue's  Jane  Shore. 

i  o  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight. 
This  quits  an  emjjire,  that  embroils  a  state.  Pope^ 

Oppre  ssor,  n.  s,  [oppresstur,  Fr.  from 
oppress.]  One  who  harasses  others  with 
unreasonable  or  unjust  severity. 

I  from  oppressors  did  the  pour  defend. 
The  fatherless,  and  such  as  had  no  friend. 

Sandys. 

The  cries  of  orphans,  and  th'  oppressor's  rage. 
Had  reach'd  the  stars.  Dri/den. 

Power  when  employed  to  relieve  the  oppressed, 
and  to  puuisb  the  oppressor,  becomes  a  great  bless- 
ing. Swij't, 

OPPRO'BRIOUS.  adj.  [from  opprobrium 
Lat.] 

I.  Reproachful :  disgraceful ;  causing  In- 
famy ;  scurrilous. 

Himself  pronouncelli  them  blessed,  that  should 
for  his  name  sake  be  subject  to  all  kinds  of  igno- 
miny and  opprobrious  malediction.  Htx^cr. 

They  see  themselves  unjusilv  aspersed,  and  vin- 
dicate themselves  in  terms  no  less  opprobrious  than 
those  by  which  they  are  attacked.  Addt^on. 
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2.  Blasted  with  infamy. 

I  will  nut  here  defile 
My  unstain'd  verse  with  liis  opprobrious  name. 

Dan. 

Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 
His  temple  ridit  against  the  temple  of  God, 
On  the  opprobrious  lull.  Blilton. 

Oppro'briously.    adv.  [from  oppro- 
brious.]   Reproachfully  ;  scurrilously. 

Think  ^ou,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother, 
To  tatnit  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobr'wuslii  ?  Shak. 

Oppro'briousness.  n.  s.  [from  oppro- 

6r/oMS.]    Reproachfulness ;  scurrility. 
To  OPPU'GN.  V.  a.  [oppugno,  Lat.]  To 
oppose ;  to  attack  ;  to  resist. 

For  the  ecclesiastical  laws  cf  this  land  we  are 
led  by  a  great  reason  to  observe,  and  ye  be  by  no 
necessity  bound  to  oppugn  them.  Hooker. 

They  said  the  manner  of  their  impeachment 
they  could  not  but  conceive  did  oppugn  the  rights 
of  parliament.  Clarendon. 

If  nothing  can  oppugn  bis  love. 
And  virtue  envious  ways  can  prove, 
What  cannot  he  confide  to  do 
That  brings  both  love  and  virtue  too  ?  Hudibrat. 

The  ingredients  reclude  oppilaticKS,  mundify 
the  blood,  and  oppugn  putrefaction.  Harvey. 
Oppu'gnancy.  n.  s.  [from  oppugn.]  Op- 
position. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And  hark  what  discord  follows,  each  th'ng  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy.  Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Crtssida. 

Oppu'gner.  n.  s.  [from  oppugn.]  One 
who  opposes  or  attacks. 

The  modern  and  degenerate  Jews  be,  upon  the 
score  of  being  the  great  patrons  of  man's  free 
will,  not  causelessly  esteemed  the  greq^  oppugners 
of  God's  free  grace.  Boyle. 

OpSI'mATHY.     n.  S.     [o4'i|naSia,]  Late 
education ;  late  erudition. 

Opsona'tion.   n.  s.  [opsonatio,  Lat.] 
Catering  ;  buying  provisions.  Diet. 

O'PTABLE.  adj.  [optabilis,  Lat.]  Desir- 
able ;  to  be  wished. 

Optative,  adj.  [optativus,  Lat.]  Ex- 
pressive of  desire.    [In  grammar.] 

The  verb  undergoes  in  Greek  a  different  forma- 
tion to  signify  wishing,  which  is  called  the  optative 
mood .  Clarke. 

Optical,   adj.   [o7r1iK(^.]    Relating  to 
the  science  of  opticks. 

It  seems  not  agreeable  to  what  anatomists  and 
optical  writers  deliver,  touching  the  relation  of  the 
two  eyes  to  each  other.  Boyle. 

Opti'cian.   w.  s.   [from  optick.]  One 

skilled  in  opticks. 
O'PTICK.  adj.  [offlix®';  optigue,  Fr.] 

1 .  Visual ;  producing  vision  ;  subservient 
to  vision. 

May  not  the  harmony  and  discord  of  colours 
arise  from  the  proportions  of  the  vibrations  pro- 
pagated through  the  fibres  of  the  optick  nerves 
into  the  brain,  as  the  harmony  and  discord  of 
sounds  arise  from  the  proportions  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  air?  Newions  Opticks. 

2.  Relating  to  the  science  of  vision. 
Where  our  master  handleth  the  contractions  of 

pillars,  we  have  an  optick  rule,  that  the  higher  they 
are,  the  less  should  be  always  their  dimiimtion 
aloft,  because  the  eye  itself  doth  contract  all  ob- 
jects, according  to  the  distance.  Wotton. 

O'PTICK.  U.S.  An  instrument  of  sight ; 
an  organ  of  sight. 

Can  any  thing  escape  the  perspicacity  of  eyes 
which  were  before  light,  and  in  whose  opticks 
there  is  no  opacity  ?  Bi-nion, 

Our  corporeal  eyes  we  find. 
Dazzle  the  opticks  of  our  mind.  Derham. 

You  may  neglect,  or  quench,  or  hate  the  flame. 
Whose  smoke  too  long  obscur'd  your  rising  name. 
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And  quickly  cold  indifTrence  will  ensue. 
When  you  love's  joys  thro'  honour's  optick  view. 

Prior. 

Why  has  not  man  a  microscopick  eye  ? 
For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly. 
Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  opticks  giv'n, 
T'  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heav'n  ? 

Pope. 

O'PTICKS.  n.  s.  [Sxlixr;.]    The  science  of 
the  nature  and  laws  of  vision. 

No  spherical  body  of  what  bigness  soever  illu- 
minates the  whole  sphere  of  another,  although  it 
illuminate  something  more  than  half  of  a  lesser, 
according  unto  the  doctrine  of  opticks.  Broun. 

Those  who  desire  satisfaction  must  go  to  the 
admirable  treatise  oi  opticks  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Cheyne. 

O'ptimacy.  n.  s.  [opfimates,  Lat.]  No- 
bility ;  body  of  nobles. 

In  this  high  court  of  parliament  there  is  a  rare 
co-ordination  of  puwer,  a  wholesome  mixture  be- 
twixt monarchy,  optimacii,  and  democracy. Hou'd. 

Opti'mity.  n.  s.  [from  opiimus.]  The 

state  of  being  best. 
Option,   n.  s.   [optio,  Lat.]  Choice; 

election. 

He  decrees  to  punish  the  contumacy  finally,  by 
assigning  them  their  own  options.  Hammond. 

Transplantation  must  proceed  from  the  option  of 
the  people,  else  it  sounds  like  an  exile;  so  the 
colonies  must  be  raised  by  the  leave  of  the  king, 
and  not  by  his  command.  Bacon. 

Which  of  these  two  rewards  we  will  receive,  he 
hath  left  to  oui  optioyi.  Smallridge. 
O'PULENCE.  \  n.  .1.    [opulence,  Fr.  opu- 
O'PULENCY.  >     lentia,    Lat.]  Wealth; 
riches ;  affluence. 

It  must  be  a  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries 
,    that  follow  youth  and  opulency.     Shakesp.  Timon. 

After  eight  years  spent  in  outward  opulency  and 
inward  murmur,  that  it  was  not  greater  ;  after  vast 
sums  of  money  and  great  wealth  gotten,  he  died 
unlamented.  Clarendon- 
He  had  been  a  person  not  only  of  great  opulency 
but  authority.  Atterbury. 

There  in  full  opulence  a  banker  dwelt. 
Who  all  the  joys  and  pangs  of  riches  felt ; 
His  side-board  glitter'd  with  imagin'd  plate. 
And  his  proud  fancy  held  a  vast  estate.  Swift. 
O'PULENT.  adj.  [opulent,  Fr.  opulentus, 
Lat.]    Rich  ;  wealthy  ;  affluent. 

He  made  him  his  all^',  and  provoked  a  mighty 
and  opulent  king  by  an  oifensive  war  in  his  quar- 
rel.        _      _  _  Bacon. 

To  begin  with  the  supposed  policy  of  gratifying 
only  the  rich  and  opulent -.—aons  our  wise  man 
think  that  the  grandee  whom  he  courts  does  not 
see  through  all  the  little  plots  of  his  courtship? 

South. 

O'PULENTLY.ffrfi;.  \ivoxa. opulent.]  Richly; 

with  splendour. 
Or.  conjunct.  [oSep,  Sax.] 

1.  A  disjunctive  particle,  marking  distri- 
bution, and  sometimes  opposition. 

Inquire  what  the  antients  thought  concerning 
this  world,  wliether  it  was  to  perish  or  no?  whe- 
ther to  be  destroyed  or  to  stand  eternally  ^Burnet. 

He  my  muse's  homage  should  receive. 
If  I  cou'd  write,  or  Holies  could  forgive.  Garth. 

By  intense  stud3',  or  application  to  business 
that  requires  little  action,  the  digestion  of  foods 
will  soon  proceed  more  slowly,  and  with  more 
uneasiness.  Blackmore. 

Every  thing  that  can  be  divided  by  the  mind 
into  two  or  more  ideas,  is  called  complex.  Watts. 

2.  It  corresponds  to  either:  he  must  either 
fall  or  fly. 

At  Venice  j'ou  may  go  to  any  house  either  by 
land  or  water.  Addison. 

3.  It  sometimes,  but  rather  inelegantly, 
stands  for  either. 

For  thy  vast  bounties  are  so  numberless. 
That  them  or  to  conceal,  or  else  to  tell, 
Is  equally  impossible.  Cowley, 
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4.  Or  is  sometimes  redundant,  but  is  then 
more  properly  omitted. 

How  great  soever  the  sins  of  any  unreformed 
person  are,  Christ  died  for  him  because  he  died 
for  all ;  only  he  must  reform  and  forsake  his  sins, 
or  else  he  shall  never  receive  benefit  of  his  death. 

Hammond. 

5.  [Oft,  or  fepe.  Sax.]  Before ;  or  ever, 
is  before  ever.  Obsolete. 

Or  we  go  to  the  declaration  of  this  psalm,  it 
shall  be  convenient  to  shew  who  did  write  this 
psalm.  Fisher. 

The  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd,  for  whom ;  and  good  men's 
lives 

Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 

Dying  or  ere  they  sicken.  Shakesp.  I\[acbeth. 

Learn  before  thou  speak,  and  use  physick  or 
ever  thou  be  sick.  Eccles.  xviii.  19. 

OR.  71.  s.  [Fr.]  Gold.  A  term  of  heraldry, 
Tlie  show'ry  arch 
With  listed  colours  gay,  or,  azure,  gules. 
Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholders  eyes.  Philips. 

Orach,  n.  s.  [atriplex.]  'There  are 
thirteen  species ;  garden  orach  was  cul- 
tivated as  a  culinary  herb,  and  used  as 
spinach,  though  it  is  not  generally  liked 
by  the  English,  but  still  esteemed  by 
the  Frenc  ).  Aliller, 

O  RACLE,  n.  s.  [oracle,  Fr.  oraculum, 
Lat.] 

1,  Something  delivered  by  supernatural 

wisdom. 

The  main  principle  whereupon  our  belief  of  all 
things  tlierein  contained  dejiendeth,  is,  that  the 
scriptures  are  the  oracles  of  God  himself.  Hooker. 

2,  The  place  where,  or  person  of  whom 
the  detei-minations  of  heaven  are  en- 
quired. 

Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good, 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well. 
And  set  me  up  in  hope  ?  Shakesp.  Macbeth, 

God  hath  now  sent  his  living  oracle 
Into  the  world  to  teach  his  final  will. 
And  sends  his  spirit  of  truth  henceforth  to  dwell, 
In  pious  hearts,  an  inward  oracle, 
To  all  truth  requisite  for  men  to  kuow.  Milton. 

3,  Any  person  or  place  where  certain  de- 
cisions are  obtained. 

There  mighty  nations  shall  enquire  their  doom, 
The  world's  great  oracle  in  times  to  come.  Pope. 

4,  One  famed  for  wisdom  ;  one  whose  de- 
terminations are  not  to  be  disputed. 

To  O'racle,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun,]  To 
utter  oracles.    A  word  not  received. 

No  more  shalt  thou  b^-  oracling  abuse 
The  gentiles.  Milton. 

Ora'cular, 
Ora'culous 

1,  Uttering  oracles ;  resembling  oracles 
Thy  counsel  would  be  as  the  oracle  of 

Urim  and  thummim,  those  oraculous  gems 
On  Aaron's  breast,  or  tongue  of  seers  old 
Infallible.  Milton's  Parad.  Regain'd. 

Here  Charles  contrives  the  ord'ring  of  his  states, 
Here  he  resolves  his  neighb'ring  princes  fates'; 
What  nation  shall  have  peace,  where  war  be  made, 
Deterrain'd  is  in  this  orac'lous  shade.  Waller. 

They  have  something  venerable  and  oracular,  in 
that  unadorned  gravity  and  shortness  in  the  ex- 
pression. Pope. 

Th'  orac'lous  seer  frequents  the  Pharian  coast, 
Proteus  a  name  trementlous  o'er  the  main.  Pope. 

2,  Positive  ;  authoritative ;  magisterial ; 
dogmatical. 

Though  their  general  acknowledgments  of  the 
weakness  of  human  understanding  look  like  cold 
and  sceptical  discouragements  ;  yet  the  particular 
expressions  of  their  sentiments  are  as  oraculous  as 
if  they  were  omniscient.  Glanville's  Scepsis. 
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Obscure  ;  ambiguous  ;  like  the  answers 
'  ancient  oracles. 

He  s|)'ikc  oi-uruloiis  aiitl  "ly, 

'd  neither  giant  the  '|u''bti')M,  nor  dc-iiy.  King. 

IV'CULOLSLY.  adi-.  [from  vraculous.] 

1  manner  of  an  oracle. 

["he  tcstiiiioaicii  uf  aiitUjuity,  and  such  as  pass 

culoHhly  amongst  us,  wtic  not  always  50  exact 

to  examine  tlie  doctrine  Ihcy  delivere(K 

Brviiti's  Vulj^ur  Errotirs. 
[ience  rise  the  brandling  i)cech  and  vocal  oak, 
here  Jove  of  old  oraciitrntdy  spoUc.  Drijdcn. 

iv'c'ULOUSNEss.  M.  s.  [from  oracular.] 
be  state  of  being  oracular. 
AISON.  n.  s.  [oraison,  Vr.  oralio,  Lat.] 
•ayer;  verbal  supplication;  or  oral 
orship :  more  freciuenlly  written  ori- 
n.  This  word  is  pronounced  short 
)th  by  S/uilcespefire  and  Dri/den  ;  ori- 
n  is  sometimes  long  and  sometimes 
lort. 

stay,  let's  hear  the  oraisons  he  makes,  i/ifi/tosj). 
Business  might  shorten,  not  disturb  her  pray'r; 
■av'n  ha;l  tlie  best,  if  not  the  jjroater  share  : 

I  active  life,  long  oraisinis  torbids, 

rl  still  she  pray 'a,  for  still  she  prny'd  by  deeds. 

Diydcn. 

AL.  adj.  [oral,  Vr.  os,  i  vi.t,  Ijit.]  De- 
vered  by  moiitli ;  not  written. 

(>rai  discouise,  whose  transient  faults  dying  with 
t  sound  tliat  gives  them  lile,  and  so  nut  subject 
a  strict  review,  more  easily  escapes  observation. 

LocAf  on  Educiitum. 
St.  John  was  appealed  to  ns  the  living  oracle  of 
e  church  ;  and  as  his  orut  testimony  lasted  the 
5t  century,  many  have  observed,  lliat  by  a  jiar- 
ular  providence  several  of  our  Saviour's  disci- 
cs,  and  of  the  early  converts,  lived  to  a  very 
Eat  age,  that  they  might  persoiudly  convey  the 
ith  ol  the  gospel  to  those  times  which  were  very 
mote.  Addison. 

ALLY.  adv.  [from  oral.]  By  mouth; 
ithout  writing. 

Oral  tradition  were  incompetent  without  writ- 

II  monuments  to  derive  to  us  the  original  laws  of 
kingdom,  because  they  arc  complex,  not  ortitli/ 
tducible  to  so  great  a  distance  ol  ages.  Hate. 

tANUE.  U.S.  [orange,  Fr.  anrantia, 
^t.]  The  leaves  have  two  lobes  or  ap- 
entlarres  .it  their  ba.se  like  ears,  and  cut 
>  form  of  a  heart ;  the  fruit  is  round 
iid  dej)ressed,  and  of  a  yclluw  colour 
hen  ripe,  in  which  it  ilillers  from  the 
Iron  and  lemon.  'I'he  ispecies  are 
gitt.  iMilUr. 
I  will  discharge  it  in  your  straw-colour'd  beard, 
lur  orange  tawny  beard.  Shakcsji. 
The  notary  cauio  aboard,  holding  in  his  hand 
'ruit  like  an  (irnn^'e,  but  of  colour  between 
xnge  tawny  and  scarlet,  which  cast  a  most  ex- 
'lent  odour,  and  is  used  for  a  preservative 
linst  infection.  Bacon's  i^tw  Atlantis. 

The  ideas  of  orani;c  colour  and  a/.ure,  produced 

the  mind  by  the  same  infusion  of  ligimm  ne- 
iriticum,  are  no  less  distinct  ideas  thaii  those  of 

same  colours  taken  from  two  diirercnt  bodies. 

Locke. 

Fine  oranges,  sauce  for  your  veal, 
e  churming  w  hen  s(|uecz  d  in  a  pot  of  brown 
ale.  Su'i/it. 
The  punic  granate  op'd  its  rose-like  flow'rs  ; 
ic  orungc  brealh'd  its  aromatic  pow'rs.  Harte. 

ANtiKRY.  U.S.  [orangirie,  Fr.]  Plan- 
tion  of  oranges. 

A  kitchen  gartlen  is  a  more  pleasant  sight  than 
lineslurungtTi/,  or  artificial  green  house.  Spect. 

ANGEMUSK.  71.  s.  A  species  of  pear. 
ANtiETAWNEY.    ti.  s.    [orange  and 
ric/icy.]    Red,  resembling  an  orange. 
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Baronets,  or  knights  of  Nova  Scotia,  are  com- 
monly distinguished  from  others  by  a  ribbon  of 
orun^etuKney.'  lleytyn. 

O'kangewife.  n.  s.  [orange  and  wife.] 
A  woman  who  sells  oranges. 

You  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon  in 
hearing  a  cause  between  an  orangcuif'c  and  a 
fosset  seller.  ,  Sliuktsp. 

Ora'tion.  n.s.  [oration,  Fr.  oralio,  Lat.] 
A  speech  made  according  to  the  laws  of 
rhetorick  ;  a  harangue ;  a  declamation. 

There  shall  I  try, 
1  n  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
I  he  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men.  Shakcsp. 

'i'his  gives  life  and  spirit  to  evtr^  thing  that  is 
spoken,  :iwakens  the  dullest  spirits,  and  adds  a 
snigular  grace  and  excellency  both  to  the  person 
and  his  oration.  IVatts. 

Orato'rical.  adj.  [(rom  oratour.]  Rhe- 
torical ;  befitting  an  oratour. 

W'iiere  he  speaks  in  an  orutoricut,  aflfecting,  or 
jiersuasive  way,  let  this  be  explained  by  other 
places  where  lie  treats  of  the  same  theme  in  a 
diicliinal  way.  Welts. 

O'ratour.  n.  s.  [orateur,  Fr,  orator, 
Lat.] 

1 .  .\  publick  speaker;  a  man  of  eloquence. 

Poor  queen  and  son !  your  labour  is  but  lost ; 
For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator.  Hhahesp. 

As  when  of  old  some  orator  rcnown'd. 
In  Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  clotjuence 
Flourish'd,  since  mute  !  to  some  great  cause  ad- 
dress'd, 

.Stood  in  himself  collected  ;  while  each  part, 
IViotioii,  each  act.,  won  audience.  Milton. 

It  would  be  altogether  vain  and  improper  in 
matters  belonging  to  an  orator  to  pretend  to  strict 
demonstration.  Witkitis. 

'I'he  constant  design  of  both  these  orators  in  all 
their  speeches,  was  to  drive  some  one  particular 
point.  Swift. 

I  have  listened  to  an  orator  of  this  species, 
without  being  able  to  understand  one  single  sen- 
tence. Suiji. 

Both  orators  so  much  renown'd, 
In  their  own  depths  of  eloquence  were  drown'd. 

Drydcn. 

2.  A  petitioner.  This  sense  is  used  in 
addresses  to  chancery. 

O'ratory.  n.s.  [oratories  ars,  Lat.] 

1.  Eloquence  ;  rhetorical  expression. 

Each  pasture  stored  with  sheep  feeding  with  so- 
ber security,  while  the  pretty  lambs  with  bleating 
oratory,  craved  the  dams  comfort.  Hidncy. 

When  a  world  of  men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory. 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindness  over-ruled.  Sliakesp. 

When  my  oratory  grew  tow'rd  end, 
I  bid  them  that  did  love  their  country's  good. 
Cry,  God  save  Richard  !     Shakcsp.  Richard  III. 

Sighs  now  breath'd 
Unutterable,  which  the  spirit  of  pray'r 
Inspir'd,  and  wing'd  for  heav'n  « ith  speedier  flight 
J  ban  loudest  oratory.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 

By  this  kind  of  oratory,  and  professing  to  dc- 
clhie  their  own  inclinations  and  wishes,  purely 
for  peace  and  unity,  they  prevailed  over  those 
who  were  still  surprised.  Clarendon. 

Hammond's  subjects  were  such  as  had  greatest 
influence  on  practice,  which  he  ]>rest  witli  most 
afl'ectiouate  tenderness,  makuig  tears  part  of  his 
oratory.  fell. 

The  former,  who  had  to  deal  with  a  people  of 
much  more  politeness,  learning,  and  wit,  laid  the 
greatest  weight  of  his  oratory  upon  the  strength  of 
his  arguments.  Siciji. 

Come,  harmless  characters,  that  no  one  hit. 
Come,  Henley's  oratory,  Osborn's  wit.  I'oj>c. 

2.  Exercise  of  eloquence. 

The  Romans  had  seiEcd  upon  the  fleet  of  the 
Antiates,  among  which  there  were  six  armed 
with  rostra,  with  which  the  consul  IMeiienius 
adorned  the  public  place  of  oratory.  Arbuthnot. 
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3.  [Oratoire,  Fr.] 

Uratirry  signifies  a  private  place,  which  it  de- 
puted and  allotted  for  prayer  alone,  and  not  for 
the  general  celebration  of  divine  service. 

Aylijjc's  Farergon. 

They  began  to  erect  to  themselves  orutoriet  not 
in  any  sumptuous  or  stately  manner,  which  nei- 
ther was  possible  by  reason  of  the  poor  eslule  of 
the  church,  and  had  been  perilous  in  regard  ef 
the  world's  envy  towards  them.  Jlooke^. 

Do  not  omit  thy  prayers  for  want  of  a  good 
oratory  or  place  to  pray  in ;  nor  thy  duty  for  w  atit 
of  temporal  encouragements.  Taylor. 

ORB.  n.  s.  [orbe,  Fr.  orbis,  Lat.] 

1.  Sphere  ;  orbicular  body. 

A  mighty  collection  of  water  inclosed  in  the 
bowels  of  the  eartli,  constitutes  an  huge  orb  in  the 
interior  or  central  parts ;  upon  tl.i;  surface  of 
which  orb  of  water  the  terrestrial  strata  are  ex- 
panded. Woodward's  i^'atural  History. 

2.  Circidar  body. 

They  w  ith  a  storm  of  darts  to  distance  drive 
The  In  Jan  chief;  who  held  at  bay  from  far. 
On  his  \'ulcani;iii  orb  sustain'd  the  war.  Dryden. 

0.  Mundane  sphere;  celestial  body;  light 
of  heaven. 

In  the  floor  uf  heav'n 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubims.  Shak. 

4.  Wheel ;  any  rolling  body. 

The  orbs 

Of  his  fierce  chariot  roH'd  as  with  the  sound 

Of  torrent  floods.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

5.  Circle  ;  line  drawn  round. 

Does  the  son  learn  action  from  the  father?  Yet 
all  his  activity  is  but  in  the  e(iicycle  of  a  family; 
whereas  a  subject's  motion  is  in  a  larger  orb. 

Holyday. 

G.  Circle  described  by  any  of  the  mun- 
dane spheres. 

Astronomers,  to  solve  the  phenomena,  framed 
to  their  conceit  eccentricks  and  epicycles,  and  a 
wonderful  engine  of  orbs,  though  no  such  things 
were.  '  Bacon. 

With  smiling  aspect  yon  serenely  move 
In  your  fifth  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love.  Dryd. 

7.  Period  ;  revolution  tif  time. 

Self-begot,  self-rais'd, 
By  our  own  quick'ning  power,  w  hen  fatal  course 
Had  circled  his  full  orb,  the  birth  mature 
Of  this  our  native  heav'n.  Milton's  I'aradise  Lost. 

8.  Sphere  of  action. 

Will  you  agriin  nnknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  all  abhoiTed  war, 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again, 
^N'hcre  you  did  give  a  fair  and  nal'ral  light S/tafc. 

9.  It  is  applied  by  Milton  to  the  eye,  as 

being  luminous  and  spherical. 

A  drop  serene  bath  quench'd  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  sutFusion  veil'd.  '  Milton. 

Orba'tion.  n.  s.  [orbaius,  Lat,]  Pri- 
vation of  parents  or  children. 
O'rbed.  adj,  [from  orb.] 

1.  Round  ;  circulai- ;  orbicular. 

All  those  sayings  will  1  overswear. 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul, 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire. 
That  severs  day  from  night.  Shahuf. 
1.  Formed  into  a  circle. 
Truth  and  justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 
Orb'd  in  a  nunbow,  and  like  glories  wearing. 

Milt. 

3.  Rounded. 

A  golden  axle  did  the  work  uphold. 
Gold  was  tlie  beam,  the  wheels  were  orb  d  with 
gold,  Addison. 

Orbi  cular,  adj.  [orbiculaire,  Fr.  orbi- 

culat7ts,  Lat.] 
1.  Spherical, 

I  1  £11 
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He  shall  moiiarcliy  with  thee  divide 
Of  all  thiii|s,  parted  by  th'  empyreal  bounds, 
His  quadrature  from  thy  orbicular  world.  Milton, 
2.  Circular ;  approaching  to  circularity. 

The  form  of  their  bottom  is  not  the  same ;  for 
whereas  before  it  was  of  ^an  orbicular  make,  they 
now  look  as  if  they  were  pressed.  Addison. 

By  a  circle  1  understand  not  here  a  perfect 
geometrical  circle,  but  an  orbicular  figure,  whose 
length  is  equal  to  its  breadth,  and  which  as  to 
sense  may  seem  circular.  Newton. 

Orbi'cularly.  adv.  [from  orbicular.] 

Spherically ;  circularly. 
Orbi'cularness.  n.  s.  [from  orbicular.] 

The  state  of  being  orbicular. 
Orbi'culated.  adj.  [orbiculatus,  hat.] 

Moulded  into  an  orb. 
O'rbit.  n.  s.  [orbite,  Fr.  orbita,  Lat.] 

1.  The  line  described  by  the  revolution 
of  a  planet. 

Suppose  more  suns  in  proper  orbits  roU'd, 
Dissolv'd  tlie  snows  and  chac'd  the  polar  cold 

Blachnore. 

Suppose  the  earth  placed  nearer  to  the  sun,  and 
revolve  for  instance  in  the  orbit  of  Mercury ;  there 
the  whole  ocean  would  even  boil  with  extremity 
of  heat,  and  be  all  exhaled  into  vapours ;  all 
plants  and  animals  would  be  scorched.  Bentley. 

2.  A  small  orb.    Not  proper. 
Attend,  and  you  discern  it  in  the  fair 

ConduC?  and  finger,  or  reclaim  a  hair  ; 

Or  roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye  ; 

Or  in  full  joy  elaborate  a  sigh.  Young 

O'rbity.  n.s.  [orbus,  Lat.]  Loss,  or 
want  of  parents  or  children.  Bacon 

O'rby.  adj.  [from  orb.]  Resembling  an 
orb.    Not  used. 

It  smote  Atrides  orbie  targe ;  but  runne  not 
through  the  brasse.  Cltapman. 
When  now  arraid 
The  world  was  with  the  spring  ;  and  orbie  houres 
Had  gone  the  round  againe,  through  herbs  and 
flowers.  Chapman 

Orc.  n.  s.  [orca,  Lat,  o^vya.]  A  sort  of 
sea-fish.  Ainsworth. 

An  island  salt  and  bare, 
The  haunt  of  seals  and  ores,  and  sea-maws  clang. 

Milton 

P'rchal.  n.  s.    A  stone  from  which  a 
blue  colour  is  made.  Ainsworth. 
O'rchanet.  n.  s.  An  herb.  Ainsworth 
O'rch  ard.  n.  s.  [either  hortyard  or  wort- 
yard,  says  Skinner ;   oprjeaj-ib,  Sax 
Junius.]    A  garden  of  fruit-trees. 

Planting  of  orchards  is  very  profitable,  as  well 
as  pleasurable.  Bacons  Advice  to  Villiers. 

They  overcome  their  riches,  not  by  making 
Baths,  orchards,  fish-pools.  Ben  Jonson. 

His  parsonage-house  from  an  incommodious 
-ruin  he  had  rendered  a  fair  and  pleasant  dwelling, 
with  the  conveniences  of  gardens  and  orchards. 

Fell. 

Her  private  orchards  wall'd  on  ev'ry  side. 
To  lawless  Sylvans  all  access  deny'd.  Pope. 

ORCHESTRE.  n.s.  [Fr.  =^x^r^^-]  The 
place  where  the  musiciaus  are  set  at  a 
publick  show. 

Ord.  m.  s.  An  edge  or  sharpness ;  as  in 
ordhelm,  ordbrigkt,  S^c.  and  in  the 
Islaudish  tongue,  ord  signifies  a  spear 
or  dart.  Gibson. 

Ord,  in  old  English,  signified  begin- 
ning ;  whence  probably  the  proverbial 
phrase  odds  [ords]  and  ends,  for  scraps 
or  remnants,  and  perhaps  oris  for  waste 
provision. 
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To  Orda'in.  f.  a.  [ordino,  Lat.  ordon- 
ner,  Fr.] 

1.  To  appoint;  to  decree. 

Know  the  cause  why  umsick  was  ordain  d  ; 
Was  it  not  to  rtfresh  the  mind  of  man 
After  liis  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  ?  Shakcsp. 
Jeroboam  ordained  a  feast.        1  Kings,  xii.  32. 
As  many  as  v.  ere  ordained  to  eternal  life,  be- 
lieved. Acts. 

He  commanded  us  to  testify  that  it  is  he  which 
was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  judge  of  quick  and 
dead.  Acts,  x.  42. 

To  souls  oppress'd  and  dumb  with  grief, 
Tlie  Gods  ordain  this  kind  relief, 
That  musick  should  in  sounds  convey 
What  dying  lovers  dare  not  say.  IValler. 

The  fatal  tent. 
The  scene  of  death,  and  place  ordain'd  for  punish- 
ment. Dryden. 
My  reason  bends  to  what  thy  eyes  ordain; 
For  I  was  bom  to  love,  and  thou  to  reign.  Prior. 

2.  To  establish  ;  to  settle ;  to  institute. 

Mulrautius 

Ordain'd  our  Jaws,  whose  use  the  sword  of  Csesar 
Hath  too  much  mangled.  Shakcsp.  Cymbeline. 
I  will  ordain  a  place  for  Israel.  1  Chron.  xvii.  9. 
God  from  Sinai  descending,  will  himself 
In  thunder,  liglilniut',  and  loud  trumpets  sound. 
Ordain  them  l;iw  s.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 

Some  laws  ordain,  and  some  attend  the  choice 
Of  holy  senates,  and  elect  by  voice.  Dryden. 

3.  To  set  in  an  office. 
All  signified  unto  you  by  a  man,  who  is  or- 
dained over  the  alTairs,  shall  be  utterly  destroy'd. 

Esther. 

4.  To  invest  with  ministerial  function,  or 
sacerdotal  power. 

Meletius  was  ordained  by  Arian  bisliops,  and  yet 
his  ordination  was  never  questioned.  Stilitngjfeet 

Orda'iner.  n.  s.  [from  ordain.]  He  who 

ordains, 

O'rdeal.  n.  s.  [ojibal,  Sax.  ordalium, 
low  Lat.  ordalie,  Fr.]  A  trial  by  fire 
or  water,  by  which  the  person  accused 
appealed  to  Heaven,  by  walking  blind 
fold  over  hot  bars  of  iron ;  or  being 
thrown,  I  suppose,  into  the  water 
whence  the  vulgar  trial  of  witches. 

Their  ordeal  laws  they  used  in  doubtful  cases, 
when  clear  proofs  wanted.  HakevAllon  Providence 
In  the  time  of  king  John,  the  purgation  per 
ignera  et  aquam,  or  the  trial  by  ordeal,  continued  ; 
but  it  ended  with  this  king.  llale. 
O'rder.  n.  s.  [ordo,  Lat.  ordre,  Fr.] 

1.  Method  ;  regular  aisposition. 
To  know  the  true  slate  of  Solomon's  house,  I 

will  keep  thisojc/er;  I  will  set  forth  the  end  of 
our  foundation,  the  instruments  for  our  works, 
the  several  employments  assigned,  and  the  ordi- 
nances we  observe.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

As  St.  Paul  was  full  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  so  it  lay  all  clear  and  in  order,  open  to  his 
view.  Locke. 

2.  Established  process. 
The  moderator,  when  either  of  the  disputants 

breaks  the  rules,  may  interpose  to  keep  them  to 
order.  Watts. 

3.  Proper  state. 

Any  of  the  faculties  wanting,  or  out  of  order, 
produce  suitable  defects  in  men's  understandings. 

Locke. 

4.  Regularity  ;  settled  mode. 

This  order  with  her  sorrow  she  accords. 
Which  orderless  all  form  of  order  brake.  Daniel. 

Kings  are  the  fatFiers  of  their  country,  but  un- 
less they  keep  their  own  estates,  they  are  such  fa- 
thers as  the  sons  maintain,  which  is  against  the 
order  of  Nature.  Davenant. 

5.  Mandate  ;  precept ;  command. 
Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 

No  note  of  our  benig  absent.  Shahesp. 
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If  the  lords  of  the  council  issued  out  any  order 
against  them,  or  if  the  king  sent  a  proclamation 
for  their  rejiair  to  their  houses,  presently  some 
noblemen  published  a  protestation  against  thi)se 
orders  and  proclamations.  Clarendon. 

V[iou  this  new  fright,  an  order  was  made  by 
both  houses  for  disarming  all  the  papists  in  Eng- 
land ;  upon  which,  ancf  the  like  orders,  though 
seldom  any  thing  was  after  done,  yet  it  served  to 
keep  up  the  apprehensions  in  the  people,  of  dan- 
gers and  designs,  and  to  dishicline  them  from  any 
reverence  or  aff'ection  to  the  queen.  Clarendon. 

When  Christians  became  a  distinct  body,  courti 
were  set  up  by  the  order  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, to  minister  judicial  process.  Keitleworth. 

I  have  received  an  order  under  your  hand  for  a 
thousand  pounds  in  words  at  length.  Tatler. 

6.  Rule  ;  regulation. 

The  church  hath  authority  to  establish  that  for 
an  order  at  one  time,  wliich  at  another  time  it 
may  abolish,  and  in  both  do  well.  Hooker. 

7.  Regular  government. 

The  night,  their  number,  and  the  sudden  act 
Would  dash  all  order,  and  protect  their  fact.  Don. 

As  there  is  no  church,  where  there  is  no  order, 
no  ministry  ;  so  where  the  same  order  and  ministry 
is,  there  is  the  same  church.  Pearson. 

8.  A  society  of  dignified  persons  distin- 
guised  by  marks  of  honour. 

Elves, 

The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour. 
With  juice  of  balm  and  ev'ry  precious  fiow'r. 

Shak. 

Princes  many  times  make  themselves  desirei, 
.md  set  their  hearts  upon  toys  ;  sometimes  upon  a 
building  ;  sometimes  upon  erecting  of  an  order. 

Bacon. 

She  left  immortal  trophies  of  her  fame. 
And  to  the  noblest  order  gave  tlie  name.  Drydtn. 

By  shining  marks,  distinguish'd  they  appear. 
And  various  orders  various  ensigns  bear.  GrajivilLe. 

9.  A  rank,  or  class. 
The  king  commanded  the  higl\  priest  and  the 

priests  of  the  second  order,  to  bring  forth  out  of 
the  temple  all  the  vessels.  2  Kijigs,  xxm.  4. . 

Th'  Almighty  seeing. 
From  liis  transcendent  seat  the  saints  among, 
To  those  bright  orders  utter'd  thus  his  voice. 

Milt. 

Like  use  you  make  of  the  equivocal  word 
dignit3',  which  is  of  order,  or  ofiice,  or  dominion, 
or  nature;  and  you  artificially  blend  and  con- 
found all  togetlier.  ,  Waterland. 

10.  A  religious  fraternity. 
Find  a  barefoot  brother  out, 

One  of  our  order  to  associate  me, 
Here  visiting  the  sick.   Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Juliets 

11.  [In  the  plural.]  Hierarchical  state. 

If  the  faulls  of  men  in  orders  are  only  to  be 
judged  among  themselves,  tliey  are  all  in  some 
sort  parties.  Diyden. 

Havi.ig  in  his  youth  made  a  good  progress  ii> 
learning,  that  he  might  dedicate  himself  more 
entirely  to  religion,  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  in  a  few  years  became  renowned  for  his 
sanctify  of  life.  Addison's  Spectator. 

When  Ouranius  first  entered  into  holy  orders, 
he  had  haughtiness  in  his  temper,  a  great  con- 
tempt and  disregard  for  all  foolish  and  unreasona- 
ble people  ;  but  he  has  prayed  away  this  spirit. 

Law. 

1 2.  Means  to  an  end. 
Virgins  must  remember,  that  the  virginity  of 

the  body  is  only  excellent  in  order  to  the  purity  of 
the  soul ;  for  in  the  same  degree  that  virgins  live 
more  spiritually  than  other  ))ersons,  in  the  same 
degree  is  their  virginity  a  more  excellent  state. 

TayUir. 

We  should  behave  reverently  towards  the  Di- 
vine Majesty,  and  justly  towards  men ;  and  in 
order  to  the  better  discharge  of  these  duties,  we 
should  govern  ourselves  in  the  use  of  sensual  de- 
lights with  temperance.  Tillotson. 

The  best  knowledge  is  that  which  is  of  greatest 
use  in  order  to  our  eternal  happiness.  Tillotson. 
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What  we  see  is  in  order  only  to  what  we  do 
ot  see ;  and  both  these  states  must  be  joined  to- 
etlier.  Atterbury. 

One  man  pursues  power  in  ordtrto  wealth,  and 
nother  wealth  in  order  to  power,  which  last  is 
le  safer  way,  and  generally  followed.  Swift. 

,  Measures ;  care. 

It  were  meet  you  should  take  some  order  for 
le  soldiers,  which  are  now  first  to  be  discharged 
id  disposed  of  some  way  ;  which  may  otherwise 
row  to  as  great  inconvenience  as  all  this  that  von 
ive  quit  us  from.  Spenser  on  Irclund. 

Provide  me  soldie  rs, 
/hilst  I  take  order  for  mine  own  aliairs,  Shakesp. 

The  money  promised  unto  the  king,  he  took  no 
•der  for,  albeit  Sostratus  reciuircil  it.    2  Mac.  iv. 

If  any  of  the  family  be  distrtssrd,  order  is  taken 
>r  their  relief  and  competent  uieaiis  to  live. 

Bacon. 

[In  architecture.] 

A  system  of  the  several  membirs,  ornaments, 
id  proportions  of  columns  and  ()ilasters  ;  or  it  is 
reyular  arrangement  of  the  projecting  parts  of 

building,  especially  those  of  a  column;  so  as  to 
inn  one  beautiful  whole  ;  or  order  is  a  certain 
lie  for  the  proportions  of  colunnis,  and  for  the 
;ures  w  liich  some  of  the  |iarts  ought  to  have  on 
le  account  of  the  prop  irlioiis  that  are  given 
lem.  There  are  five  orders  uf  colunnis ;  throe 
r  which  are  Greek,  viz.  tin-  duric,  iOnic,  and 
jrintliian  ;  and  iwu  Italian,  li:.  the  tuscan  and 
jmposile.  'I'he  whole  is  composed  of  two  parts 
:  least,  the  column  and  the  entablature,  and  of 
lur  parts  at  the  most ;  where  there  is  a  pedestal 
iider  the  columns,  and  one  acroter  or  little 
edcstiil  on  the  top  of  the  entablature.  The 
jiumn  has  three  parts ;  the  base,  the  shaft,  an<l 
ic  capital  ;  which  parts  are  all  difl'erent  in  the 
•venil  orders. 

In  the  tuscnn  order,  niiy  height  being  given,  di- 
ide  it  into  ten  parts  and  three  quarters,  called 
iameters,  by  diumelcrs  is  meant  tiie  thickness  of 
le  shaft  at  the  hottoiii,  the  pedestal  having  t"o : 
le  column  with  base  and  capital,  seven ;  and  the 
Ual)ioture  one  and  three  quarters. 

In  the  doric  order,  the  whole  height  being  given, 

divided  into  twelve  diameters  or  parts,  and  one 
lird  ;  the  pedestal  having  two  and  one  third,  the 
ilumn  eiglit,  and  the  entablature  two. 

In  the  i<inic  order,  the  «  hole  height  is  divided 
ito  thirteen  diameters  and  a  hall,  the  pedestal 
aving  two  and  two  thirds,  the  Column  laae,  and 
le  entablaturo  one  and  four  fifths. 

In  the  Corinthian  order,  the  whole  height  is  di- 
idcd  into  fourteen  diameters  and  a  half;  the  pe- 
estnl  having  three,  the  column  nine  and  a  half, 
[id  the  entablature  two. 

In  the  composite  order,  tho  whole  height  is  di- 
ded  into  fifteen  diameters  and  one  third  ;  the  pe- 

[■stal  having  three  and  one  third,  the  column  ten, 

id  the  cntabhiture  two. 

In  a  colonnade  or  range  of  pillars,  tlie  interco- 
nmiation  or  space  between  columns  in  the  tuscan 
der,  is  four  diameters.  In  the  doric  order,  two 
id  three  quarters  ;  in  the  ionic  order,  two  and  a 
uarter ;  in  the  Corinthian  order,  two  ;  and  in  the 
)mpovite  onJtT,  one  and  a  half.     liuildcr's  Diet. 

O'rder.  t'.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  regulate ;  to  adjust ;  to  manage ;  to 

ontluct. 

To  him  that  ordcrcth  his  conversation  aright, 
ill  I  shew  the  salvation  of  God.        Psotm  I.  '23. 

As  the  »un  when  it  ariselh  in  the  hc.iven,  so  is 
le  beauty  of  a  good  wife  in  the  ordering  of  her 
uuse.  EcrliiJ.  xxvi.  16. 

Thou  hast  mlercd  all  in  measure,  number,  nnd 
eight.  irij</(>m,  xi.  W. 

Bias  being  asked  how  a  man  should  order  his 
fe^  BUswervd,  as  if  n  man  should  live  long,  or 
ie  quickly.  Bacon. 

To  mage ;  to  procure. 
The  kitchen  clerk  that  bight  digestion, 
)id  i'r</fr  nil  the  cntes  in  seemly  wise.  Spemsr. 

To  metho<lise  ;  to  ilisjiose  fitly. 
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These  were  the  ordering!  of  them  in  their  ser- 
vice, to  come  into  the  house  of  the  I^ord. 

1  Chran.  xxiv.  19. 

4.  To  direct ;  to  command. 

5.  To  ordain  to  sacerdotal  function. 

The  hook  requireth  due  examination,  and  giveth 
liberty  to  object  any  crime  against  such  as  are  to 
be  ordered.  Whitgijt. 

To  Order,  r.  n.  To  give  command;  to 
give  direction. 

So  spake  the  universal  \MtK\,  and  seem'd 
So  01  tlei  iiif^.  Milton. 

O'rdkrer.  n.s.  [from  or</(r.]  One  that 
order.-;,  methodi.ses,  w  rfgulates. 

That  there  should  be  a  great  di>poser  and  ordertr 
of  all  things,  a  wise  rcwarder  and  puiiisherof  good 
and  evil,  hath  appeared  so  e(|uitable  to  men,  that 
tliey  liave  concluded  it  necessary.  SucUin<^. 

O'rderless.  adj.  [from  order.'\  Dis- 
orderly ;  out  of  rule. 

All  form  is  formless,  order  ordertess. 
Save  w  hat  is  opposite  to  Kn:;land"5  love.  Shahesp. 

Orderliness,  tj.  *.  [i\um  orda-li/ ]  Re- 
gularity ;  mctliotlicaliicss. 

O'rderly.  adj.  [from  ordir.] 

1.  Mt'tliodical  ;  retjular. 

The  book  requireth  but  orderly  reading.  Hooker, 

2.  Observant  of  method. 

Then  to  their  dams 
Lets  in  their  young;  and  wondrous  orderly. 
With  manly  fiaste,  dispatcht  his  housewifery. 

Chapman. 

3.  Not  tumultuous  ;  well  regulated. 

Balfour,  by  an  orderly  and  well-governed  march, 
piissed  in  the  king's  quarters  witiiout  any  consi- 
derable loss,  to  a  place  of  safety.  Clarendcn, 

4.  According  with  established  method. 
As  I'jr  the  orders  established,  sith  the  law  of 

Nature,  of  God  and  man,  do  all  favour  that  w  hich 
u  in  being,  till  orderly  judgment  of  decision  be 
given  against  it,  it  is  but  justice  to  exact  obedience 
of  vou.  ,  Hooker. 

A  clergy  reformed  from  popery  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  happily  to  preserve  the  mean  between  the 
two  extremes,  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  govern- 
ment, I  erfected  this  reformation  hj  quiet  and 
orderly  methods,  free  from  those  confusions  and 
tumults  that  elsewhere  attended  it.  Atterhury. 

O  rderly,  adv.  [from  order.]  Metho- 
dically ;  according  to  order  ;  regularly ; 
according  to  nde. 

.All  I  arts  of  knowledge  have  been  tliought  by 
wise  men  to  be  then  most  orderly  delivered  and 
proceeded  in,  when  they  are  drawn  to  their  first 
original.  Hooker. 

-•Vsk  him  his  name,  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  hiin.  Sliakesp.  Richard  III. 

Make  it  orderly  and  well 
According  to  tlie  fashion  of  the  time.  Shakesji. 

It  is  walled  with  brick  and  stone,  intermixed 
orderly,  Sandys. 

How  should  those  active  particles,  juslled  by 
the  occursion  of  other  bodies,  w  hereof  there  is  an 
infinite  store,  so  orderly  keep  their  cells  without 
any  alteration  of  site  ?  Glanvitle. 

In  the  body,  when  the  principal  parts,  the  heart 
.ind  liver,  do  their  otlices,  and  all  the  inferior 
smaller  vessels  act  orderly  and  duly,  there  arises  a 
sweet  enjoyment  upon  the  whole,  which  we  call 
health.  South's  Sermons. 

O'rdinable.  adj.  [ordino,  Lat]  Such 
as  may  be  appointed. 

All  the  ways  of  a!Conomy  God  hath  used  toward 
a  rational  creature,  to  reduce  mankind  to  that 
course  of  living  which  is  most  perfectly  agreeable 
to  our  nature,  and  by  the  mercy  of  God  c»irfi- 
tia6/t  to  eternid  bliss.  Hammond 

O'RDINAL.  adj.  [ordinal,  Vr.  ordinalis, 
Lat.]  Noting  order:  as,  second,  third 
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The  moon's  age  is  thus  found  :  add  to  the  epaet 
the  day  of  the  month  and  the  ordinal  number  of 
that  month  from  March  inclusive,  because  the 
epact  begins  at  March,  and  tlie  sum  of  those, 
casting  away  thirty'  or  twenty-nine,  as  often  as  it 
ariselh,  is  the  age  of  the  moon.  Holder. 

O'RDINAL.  n.s.  [ordinal,  Tr.  ordinale, 
Lat.]  A  ritual ;  a  book  containing  orders. 

Ainsworth 
O'rdinance.  71.  s.  [ordonnance,^  Fr,] 
1.  Law  ;  rule  ;  prescript. 

It  seemcth  hard  to  plant  any  sound  ordinance,  or 
reduce  them  to  a  civil  government ;  since  all  their 
ill  customs  are  permitted  unto  theiu.  Spenttr. 

Let  Richard  and  Liizabelh, 
The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  house. 
By  God's  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together ! 

Shakesf. 

'2.  Observance  commanded. 

One  ordinance  ought  not  to  exclude  the  other, 
much  less  to  disparage  the  other,  and  least  of  all 
to  undervalue  that  w  hich  is  the  roost  eminent. 

Taylor. 

3.  Apjwintment. 

1  liiijgs  created  to  shew  bare  heads. 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up. 
To  speak  of  peace  or  war.       Shaktsp.  Coriolanus. 

4.  A  cannon.  It  is  now  generally  writ- 
ten for  distinction  ordnance  ;  its  dcri%'a- 
tion  is  not  certain ;  perliaps  when  the 
word  cnnnon  was  fii.st  introduced,  it 
was  mistaken  for  canon,  and  so  not  im- 
projierly  translated  ordinance.  It  is 
coiiuiionly  used  in  a  collective  sense  for 
more  cannons  tli;iii  one. 

Caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France, 
SImII  chide  your  tresjiass  .ind  return  your  mock. 
In  secijiul  accent  to  his  ordinance.  Sliakesp. 

O  rdinarily,  adv.  [from  ordinari/.] 

1 .  According  to  esttibli.shed  rules;  accord- 
ing to  settled  mclhod. 

W  e  are  not  lo  look  that  the  church  should 
chaiige  her  |niblick  law  .*  and  ordinances,  made  ac- 
cording to  that  which  is  judged  ordinarily  and 
commonly  fittest  for  the  whole,  although  it  chance 
that  for  some  particular  men  the  same  be  found 
inconvenient.  Hooker. 

Springs  and  rivers  do  not  derive  the  water 
which  they  ordinarily  refund,  from  rain. 

Woodward. 

2.  Commonly ;  usually. 

The  instances  of  human  ignorance  were  not 
only  clear  ones,  but  .such  as  are  not  so  ordinarily 
suspected.  Clanville. 

Praver  ought  to  be  more  than  oi-dinarity  fervent 
and  vigorous  before  the  sacrament.  South. 

Ordin  ary,  adj.  [ordinarius,  Lat.] 

1.  Established ;  methodical ;  regular. 
Though  in  arbitrary  governments  lliere  may  be 

a  body  of  laws  observed  in  the  ordinary  forms  of 
justice,  they  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  any  rights 
to  the  people  ;  because  thej-  may  be  dispensed 
with.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

The  standing  ordinary  means  of  conviction  fail- 
ing to  influence  them,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  extraordinary  means  should  be  able  to  do  it. 

Atterbury, 

Through  the  want  of  a  sincere  intention  of  pleas- 
ing God  in  all  our  actions,  we  fall  into  such  irre- 
gularities of  life,  as  by  the  ordinary  means  of  grace 
»ic  should  have  power  to  avoid,  Law. 

2.  Common;  usual. 

Yet  did  she  only  utter  her  doubt  to  her  daugh- 
ters, thinking,  since  the  worst  w  as  past,  she  would 
attend  a  further  occasion,  lest  over  much  liaste 
might  seem  to  proceed  of  the  ordinary  mislike  be- 
tween sisters  in  law.  Sidney, 

It  is  sufficient  that  Moses  have  the  ordinary  cre- 
dit of  an  historian  given  him.  Titlotton. 

This  designation  of  the  person  our  author  i* 
more  than  ordinary  obliged  to  take  care  of,  because 
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he  liatli  made  the  conveyance,  as  well  as  the 
power  itself,  sacred.  Locke. 

There  is  nothing  more  ordinary  than  cliildren's 
receiving  into  their  minds  propositions  from  their 
parents  ;  which  being  fastened  by  degrees,  are  at 
lust,  whether  true  or  false,  rivetted  there.  Locke. 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation, than  in  writing.  Addison. 

3.  Mean;  of  low  rank. 

These  are  the  paths  wherein  ye  Iiave  walked, 
that  are  of  tlie  ordinary  sort  of  men  ;  these  are  tlie 
very  steps  ye  liave  trodden,  and  tlie  manifest  de- 
grees whereby  ye  are  of  your  guides  and  direc- 
tors trained  up  in  that  school.  Hooker. 

Men  of  common  capacity,  and  but  ordinary 
judgment,  are  notable  to  discern  what  things  are 
fittest  for  each  kind  and  state  of  regiment.  Hooker. 

Every  ordinary  reader,  upon  the  publishing  of  a 
new  poem,  has  will  ;ind  ill-nature  enough  to  turn 
several  passages  of  it  into  ridicule,  and  very  often 
in  the  right  place.  Addison. 

My  speculauons,  when  sold  single,  are  delights 
for  the  rich  and  wealthy  ;  after  some  time  tliey 
Gome  to  the  market  in  great  quantities,  and  are 
every  *rdinary  man's  luojiey.  Addison. 

You  will  wonder  how  such  an  ordinarif  fellow  as 
Wood,  could  get  his  majesty's  broad  seal.  Swift. 

4.  Ugly  ;  not  handsome :  as,  she  is  an  or- 
dhiarif  woman. 

O'rdinary.  n.  s. 

1.  Established    judge   of  ecclesiastical 
causes. 

The  evil  will 
Of  all  their  parishioners  they  had  constrain'd. 
Who  to  the  m-dinary  of  them  complain'd. 

Hubberd. 

If  fault  be  in  these  things  any  where  justly 
fuund,  law  hath  referred  the  wliole  disposition  and 
redress  thereof  to  the  ordinary  of  the  place. 

Hooker. 

2.  Settled  establishment. 

Spain  had  no  other  wars  save  those  which  were 
grown  into  an  ordinary;  now  they  have  coupled 
therewith  the  extraordinary  of  the  Yaltoliue  and 
Palatinate.  Bacon. 

3.  Actual  and  constant  office. 

Villiers  had  an  intimation  of  the  king's  pleasure 
to  he  his  cupbearer  at  large  ;  and  the  summer  fol- 
lowing he  was  admitted  iu  ordinary.  Wotton. 

He  at  last  accepted,  and  was  soon  after  made 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty.  Fell. 

4.  Regular  price  of  a  meal. 

Our  courteous  Antony, 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast; 
And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only.  Shakesp. 

5.  A  place  of  eating  established  at  a  cer- 
tain price. 

They  reckim  all  their  errors  for  accomplish- 
ments :  and  all  the  odd  words  they  have  picked 
up  in  a  coffee-house,  or  a  gamitia  ordinary,  are 
produced  as  flowers  of  style.        "  Swift. 

To  ORDINATE.  ».  a.  [ordinatus,  Lat.j 
To  appoint. 

Finding  how  the  certain  ri^ht  did  stand. 
With  full  consent  this  man  did  ordinate 
The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  and  land.  Daniel. 
O'rdinate.  adj.  [adinatus,  Lat.]  Re- 
gular ;  methodical. 

Ordinate  figures  are  such  as  have  all  their  sides 
and  all  their  angles  equal.       Rau  on  the  Creation. 
Ordina'tion.  n.s.  [ordinalio,  Lat.  from 
ordinate,'] 

1.  Established  order  or  tendency,  con- 
sequent on  a  decree. 

Every  creature  is  good,  partly  by  creation,  and 
partly  by  ordination.  Ferkins. 

Virtue  and  vice  have  a  natural  ordination  to  the 
happiness  and  misery  of  life  respectively.  Norrii. 

2.  The  act  of  investing  any  man  with  sa- 
cerdotal power. 

Though  ordained  by  Arian  bishops,  his  ordi- 
nation was  never  questioned.  "  Stilling  fleet. 

St.  Paul  looks  upon  Titus  as  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  a  prime  ruler  of  the  church,  and 
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entrusted  with  a  large  diocese  under  the  immediate 
government  of  their  respective  elders ;  and  those 
deriving  authority  from  his  ordination.  South. 

O'rdnance.  n.  s.  [This  was  anciently 
written  more  frequently  ordinance;  but 
ordnance  is  used  for  distinction.]  Can- 
non ;  great  guns. 

Have  1  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field  ? 
And  heav'n's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ?  Shak. 

When  a  ship  seels  or  rouls  in  foul  weather,  the 
breaking  loose  of  ordnance  is  a  thing  very  dan- 
gerous. Raleigh. 

There  are  examples  of  wounded  persons  tliat 
have  roared  for  anguish  and  torment  at  the  dis- 
charge of  ordnance,  though  at  a  very  great  distance. 

Bentley. 

ORDO'NNANCE.  n.s.  [Fr.]  Disposi- 
tion of  figures  in  a  picture. 
O  rdure,  n.  s.  [ordure,  Fr.  from  sordes, 
Lat.  Skin7itr.']    Dung  ;  filth. 

Gard'ners  with  ordnre  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring  and  be  most  delicate.  Shak. 

Working  upon  human  ordure,  and  by  long  pre- 
paration rendering  it  odoriferous,  he  terms  it  zibetta 
occidentalis.  Bivwn. 

We  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own, 
T'  encrease  the  steauiing  ordures  of  the  stage. 

Dryd. 

Renew'd  by  ordure's  sympathetick  force. 
As  oil'd  with  magick  juices  for  the  course, 
Vig'rous  he  rises.  Pope. 

Ore.  n.  s.  [ope,  or  opa,  Sax,  oor,  Dut.  a 
mine.] 

1 .  Metal  unrefined ;  metal  yet  in  its  fossil 
state. 

Round  about  him  l.iy  on  every  side. 
Great  heaps  of  gold -that  never  would  be  spent ; 

Of  which  some  were  rude  ore  not  purify 'd 
Of  Mulciber's  devouring  element.  Spenser 

They  would  have  brought  them  the  gold  ore 
aboard  their  ships.  Raleigh's  Apology. 

A  hill  not  far. 
Shone  with  glossy  scurf,  undoubted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallic  ore, 
The  wurk  of  sulphur.         Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Who  have  labour'd  more  I 
To  search  the  treasures  of  the  Roman  store,  f 
Or  dig  in  Grecian  mines  for  purer  ore  ?  Rosrom.  J 

Quick-silver  ore  of  this  mine  is  the  richest  of  all 
ores  I  have  yet  seen,  for  ordinarily  it  contains  in  it 
half  quick-silver,  and  in  two  parts  of  ore,  one  part 
of  quick-silver,  and  sometimes  in  three  parts  of 
ore,  two  parts  of  quick-silver.  Brown. 

We  walk  in  dreams  on  fairy  land. 
Where  golden  ore  lies  mixt  with  common  sand. 

Dryden. 

Those  who  unripe  veins  in  mines  explore. 
On  the  ricli  bed  again  the  warm  turf  lay. 

Till  time  digests  the  yet  imperfect  ore. 
And  know  it  will  be  gold  another  day.  Dryden. 

Those  profounder  regions  they  explore. 
Where  metals  ripen  in  vast  cakes  of  ore.  Garth. 

2.  Metal. 

The  liquid  ore  he  drain'd, 
First  his  own  tools ;  then  what  might  else  be 
wrought, 

Fusile,  or  grav'n  in  metal.   Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
O'reweed.  In.s.  A  weed  either  grow- 
O'rewood.  3  ing  upon  the  rocks  under 
high  water  mark,  or  broken  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  by  rough  weather, 
and  cast  upon  the  next  by  the  wind  and 
flood.         Carciv's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
O'rfgild.  31.  s.  The  restitution  of  goods 
or  money  taken  away  by  a  thief  by  vio- 
lence, if  the  robbery  was  committed  in 
the  day  -time.  Ainswortli. 
O'rgal.  n.  s.  Lees  of  wine. 
O'RGAN.  n.  s.  [organe,  Fr.  of/a.vav.'] 
1.  Natural  instrument ;  as  the  tongue  is 
the  organ  of  speech,  the  lungs  of  respi- 
ration. 
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When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  worda. 
The  ever  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparell'd  in  more  precious  habit. 
Than  when  she  liv'd  indeed.  Shakesp, 

For  a  mean  and  organ,  by  which  this  operative 
virtue  might  be  continued,  God  ajipointed  the 
light  to  be  united,  and  gave  it  also  motion  and 
heat.  Raleif^h. 

The  aptness  of  birds  is  not  so  much  in  tlie  con- 
formity of  the  organs  of  speech,  as  in  their  atten- 
tion. Bacm, 

Wit  and  will 
Can  judge  and  chuse,  without  the  body's  aid; 

Tho'  on  such  objects  they  are  working  still. 
As  thro'  the  body  s  organs  are  convey'd.  Davits. 
2.  An  instrunnent  of  musick  consisting  of 
pipes  filled  with  wind,  and  of  stops 
touched  by  the  hand.  \^Orgue,  Fr.] 

A  hand  of  a  vast  extension,  and  a  prodigious 
number  of  fingers  playing  upon  all  the  organ  pipes 
in  the  world,  and  making  every  one  sound  a  par- 
ticular note.  Kal. 

While  in  more  lengthen'd  notes  and  slow, 
'    The  deep,  raajestick,  solemn  organs  blow.  Pepe. 

Qrga'nical.  7  adj.  [organique,  Fr.  orga- 
Orga'nick.   3   nicus,  Lat.] 

1.  Consisting  of  various  parts  co-operating 
with  each  other. 

He  round:!  the  air,  and  breaks  thehymnick  notes 
In  birds,  heav'n's  choristers,  organick  throats  ; 
Which,  if  they  did  not  die,  might  seem  to  be 
A  tenth  rank  in  the  heavenly  hierarchy.  Donne. 

He  with  serpent  tongue 
Organick,  or  impulse  of  vocal  air. 
His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began.  Milimt. 

The  orgajiical  structure  of  human  bodies,  where- 
by they  live  and  move,  and  are  vitally  informed  by 
tlie  soul,  is  the  workmanship  of  a  most  wise, 
powerful,  and  beneficent  being.  Bentley. 

2.  Instrumental ;  acting  as  instruments  of 
nature  or  art,  to  a  certain  end. 

Read  with  them  those  organick  arts  which  enable 
men  to  discourse  and  write  perspicuously,  ele- 
gantly, and  according  to  the  fittest  style  of  lofty, 
mean,  or  lowly.  Milton. 

3.  Respecting  organs. 

She  cuuld  not  produce  a  monster  of  any  thing 
that  halh  more  vital  and  organical  parts  than  a 
rock  of  marble.  Ray. 

They  who  want  the  sense  of  discipline,  or  hear- 
ing, arc  by  consequence  deprived  of  speech,  not 
by  any  iiimiediate  organical  indisposition,  but  for 
want  of  discipline.  Holder. 

Orga'nically.  adv.  [from  organical.'] 
By  means  of  organs  or  instruments ;  by 
organical  disposition  of  parts. 

All  stones,  metals,  and  minerals,  are  real  ve- 
getables ;  that  is,  grow  organically  from  seeds,  as 
well  as  plants.  Locke, 

Orga'nicalnes.5.  n.s.  [from  organical.]- 
State  of  being  organical. 

0'rgani.sm.  n.s.  organ,]  Orga- 

nical structure. 

How  admirable  is  the  natural  structure  or  or- 
ganism of  bodies.  Crew's  Cosmol. 

O'rganist.  n.  s.  [organiste,  Fr.  from 
organ.]    One  who  plays  on  the  organ. 

An  organist  serves  that  office  in  a  publick  choir. 

Boyle. 

Organiza'tion.  n.  [from  organize.]. 
Construction  in  which  the  parts  are  so 
disposed  as  to  be  subservient  to  each 
other. 

FiVery  man's  senses  dilTer  as  much  from  others  in 
their  figure,  colour,  site,  and  infinite  other  peculia- 
rities in  the  organization,  as  any  one  man's  caa 
from  itself,  through  divers  accidental  variations. 

G.lanville's  Scepsis. 

That  being  then  one  plant,  which  has  such  an 
organization  oi  parts  in  one  coherent  body,  partak- 
ing of  one  common  life,  it  continues  to  be  the 
same  plant,  though  that  life  be  coomiuiiicatea  to 
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ew  particles  of  matter,  in  a  liltc  continued  or^ja- 
zation.  Locl.c. 
O'RGANIZE.  v. a.  [organistr,  Fr.  from 
rgan.]  To  construct  so  as  that  one 
art  co-operates  with  another;  to  Ibrin 
rganically. 

As  tlic  soul  (iotli  organize  the  body,  and  give 
ito  every  iiieniber  that  substance,  (juantity,  and 
lape,  which  nature  seeth  most  exix  ditnt,  to  the 
ward  prace  of  sacraments  may  teacli  what  servcll] 
!St  fur  their  outward  form.  Honker 
A  genial  and  cherisliing  lieat  so  acts  upon  the 
;  and  obsequious  matter,  wherein  it  was  har- 
>ured,  as  to  or/faniie  and  fasliion  that  disjiosed 
alter  according  to  the  exigencies  of  its  own  na- 
re.  liouU'. 
Tliose  nobler  faculties  in  the  mind,  matter  nr- 
mizcd  could  never  produce.  Raii  on  the  Creation. 
The  identity  of  the  same  man  consists  in  a  par- 
cipationof  the  same  continued  life,  by  const^mlly 
;eting  particles  in  succession  vitally  united  to  tin- 
.me  organized  body.  Lochv. 

IGANLOFT.  n.  s.  [organ  and  loft.]  The 
)ft  where  the  organs  stand. 
Five  young  ladies  of  no  small  fame  for  their 
cat  severity  of  iiiaiincrs,  would  go  no  where  with 
leir  lovers  Init  ti;  an  orgunlojl  in  a  cinirch,  where 
ley  had  a  cold  treat  and  some  few  opera  songs. 

Tutier. 

tGANPiPE.  v.s.  [organ  aaH piptJ]  The 
lipe  of  a  musical  organ. 

I  he  ttnwider, 
hat  deep  and  dreadful  or'^dnpijie,  pronounc'd 
he  name  of  Prosper.  Sliakesp.  Tempest. 

IGANY.  U.S.  [origanum,  l.at.]  An 
erb.]  Ainsworth. 
iGA  S.M.  n.  s.  [orgasme,  Fr.  S^ytKr^©'.] 
luddeii  velienience. 

I'liis  rupture  of  the  lungs,  and  consequent  spit- 
nz  of  blooil,  usually  arises  from  an  orgasm,  or  im- 
loderate  nuilion  of  the  bhjod.  Hlackmore. 

By  means  of  the  curious  lodgment  and  inoscula- 
ou  of  tliL"  auditory  nerves,  the  orgasms  of  the 
lirils  sliduUI  be  allayed,  and  perturbations  of  the 
liud  ipiieted.  Derliaiii. 

tGEi.s.  n.  s.  A  sea-fish,  called  likewise 
rgaiiliiig.  Both  st-em  a  corruption  of 
ho  orkenyling,  as  being  taken  on  the 
)rkiuy  coast.  Ainsworth. 
iGi  LLOUS.  adj.  [orgueiUtux,  Fr.] 
*roud;  haughty.    Not  in  use. 

!■  rum  isles  of  Greece 
he  princes  orgillims,  tlieir  high  blood  chafed, 
lave  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships,  ilinl  ts. 

10 IKS.  U.S.  [vrgits,  Fr.  orgia,  l.at.] 
riad  rites  of  Bacchus  ;  frautick  revels. 

'1  tle^e  .ire  nights 
leinn  to  the  shining  rites 
f  the  fairy  prince  and  kiiiclits, 
hile  the  moon  their  or^^iVs  ligliis.       lien  Jonson. 
She  feijiu'd  nocturnal  or;; its  ;  left  my  bed, 
nd,  mix  d  with  Trojan  daiucs,  the  ddiicrs  led. 

Dtyden. 

In  Bacchus'  orgies  I  can  bear  no  part, 

iid  scarcely  know  a  Diamond  from  a  Heart. 

IITivlf -<  I'ocms. 

liCHALCH.  w.  5.  [orichalcuin,  Lat.] 
Irn.sa. 

Not  Hilbo  steel,  nor  brass  from  Corinlli  fet, 
or  costly  orichalch  from  strange  Phccnice, 
□t  such  as  could  both  Phcrbus'  arrows  ward, 
nd  th'  hailing  darts  of  heav'n  beating  hard.  6pens. 

UFNT.  adj.  [orirns,  I^it.] 
Rising  as  the  sun. 

Miion  that  now  nieel'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly'st 
itii  the  fix'd  stars.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

\\  lien  fair  morn  orit  nt  in  heav'n  appear 'd.  Milt. 

Fastcrn  ;  oriental. 

r>right ;  sliining  ;  glittering  ;  gaudy  ; 
parklin:!. 
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'1  be  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  shed, 
.Shall  come  again  Iransform'd  lo  orient  pearl  j 
Advaniaging  their  loan  with  interest. 
Oftentimes  double  gain  of  happiness.  Shakesp. 

There  do  breed  yearly  an  iimumerable  company 
of  g:  ats,  whose  property  is  to  fly  unto  the  eye  of 
t.'ie  lii,n,  as  being  a  bright  an'i  orient  thing.  Abbot. 

\Vc  have  spoken  of  the  canst  o( orient  colours  in 
birds;  which  is  by  the  fineness  of  the  strainer. 

liacun'i  Natural  History. 
Moniiiig  light 
More  oriail  in  von  western  cloud,  that  draws 
O'er  Ihe  blue  ffriuanient  a  radiant  w  hite.  Milton. 

In  thick  slieltcrof  black  shades  imbowr'd, 
He  olfers  to  each  weary  traveller 
Ills  orient  liquor  in  ii  crystal  glass, 
'I'o  (piencb  the  drouth  of  Phitbus.  Milton. 

The  chiefs  about  their  necks  Die  scutcheons 
»«re. 

With  orient  pearls  and  jewels  powdcr'd  o'er.  Dryd. 

Orient,  n.s.  [oritnt,  Fr.]  The  east; 
the  part  where  the  sun  first  appears. 

ORIE  NTAL,  adj.  [oriental,  Fr.]  East- 
ern ;  ])laceil  in  the  east ;  proceeding 
from  the  east. 

Vour  ships  went  as  well  to  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, as  to  Peqin'n  upon  the  rrientat  seas,  as  far 
as  to  the  borders  of  the  east  i'artary.  I'ueon. 

Some  ascribinu  hereto  the  generation  of  gold, 
conceive  Ihe  bodies  to  riceivc  some  appropriate 
influence  fiuin  the  sun's  ascendant  and  oricnlul  ra- 
diations. 7<r.^UH, 

Orie'ntal.  7!.  s.  An  inh.ibitant  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world. 

They  have  been  of  that  great  use  to  following 
ages,  ai  to  be  iiuitated  by  the  Arabians  and  other 
orientals.  Grew. 

Orie'ntalism.  n.s.  [from  oriental.]  An 
idiom  of  the  eastern  languages ;  an  east- 
em  mode  of  speech. 

Orie'ntality.  n.  s.  [from  oriental.] 
State  of  being  oriental. 

His  revolution  being  regular,  it  hath  no  cflicacy 
peculiar  from  its  orientality,  but  equally  dis()erseth 
his  beams.  Broun 

O'RiricE.  n.  s.  [orifice,  Fr.  orificium, 
Lat]    .Vny  opening  or  perforation. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  in  his  first  hurt  by  the 
Si>anish  boy,  could  find  no  means  to  stanch  the 
blood,  but  was  fain  to  have  the  orifice  of  the 
wound  stopped  by  men's  thumbs,  succteding  one 
another  for  the  siiace  of  two  days.  Bacon. 

Their  mouths 
With  hideous  orifice  gap'd  on  us  wide. 
Portending  hollow  truce.     Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

.'Ktiia  was  bored  through  the  top  with  a  mon- 
strous orifice.  Addison 

Blood-letting,  Hippocrates  saith,  should  be  done 
with  bro.id  lancets  or  swonls,  in  <irder  to  make  a 
large  orifice  by  stabbing  or  pertusion.  Arbullinoi. 

Or  I  FLA. MB.  n.s.  [probably  a  corruption 
of  auri/lainind,  L'lt  or  /Limine  d'or,  Fr. 
in  like  manner  as  orpimcnt  is  corrupted.] 
A  golden  stavidard.  Ainsirorlli 

Origan,  n.s.  [origan,  Fr.  origanum, 
Lat  ]    ^\  iid  raai  joram. 

1  saw  lier  in  her  proper  hue, 
Baihing  herself  in  urigiiii  and  thyme.  Spenser. 

Origin.  In.  s.  [origine,  Fr.  origo, 
Ori  ginal.  J  Ijit.] 

1.  Beginning;  first  existence. 

1  he  sacred  historian  only  treats  of  the  ori<;inso( 
terrestrial  animals.  Benttey's  Sermons. 

2.  Fountain  ;  source  ;  that  which  gives 
beginning  or  existence. 

Nature,  which  ci.ntciniis  its  origin, 
Cannot  be  bordcr'<l  certain  in  itself.  Shakesp. 

If  any  >tatioii  npim  earth  be  luuiourable,  theirs 
was;  and  their  posterity  therefore  have  no  reason  to 
bluth  at  the  memory  of  such  an  original.  Atteriury. 
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Some  philosophers  have  placed  the  original  of 
power  in  aduiiratioii,  either  of  surpassing  form, 
great  valour,  or  superior  understanding.  Duvenant. 

Original  of  beings  !  pow'r  divine  ! 
Since  that  I  live  and  that  I  think ,  is  thine.  Prbr. 

These  great  orbs, 
Primilive  founts,  and  origins  of  light.  Prinr. 

3.  First  copy  ;  archetype  ;  that  from  which 
any  thing  is  transcribed  or  translated. 
In  this  sense  origin  is  not  used. 

Compare  this  translation  with  the  original,  the 
three  first  stanzas  are  rendered  almost  word  for 
word,  not  only  with  the  same  elegance,  but  with 
the  same  turn  of  expression.  Addison. 

External  material  tilings,  as  the  objects  of  sen- 
sation ;  and  the  operations  of  our  minds  within, 
as  the  objects  of  reflection  ;  are  the  only  originals 
from  whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings. 

Lxkt. 

4.  Derivation  ;  descent. 

They,  like  the  seed  from  which  they  sprung, 
accurst. 

Against  Ihe  gods  immortal  hatred  nurst ; 
An  impious,  arrogant,  and  cruel  biood, 
Expressing  their  origin"/ from  blood.  Dryden. 

ORI  GIN.VL.  adj.  [originel,  Vy.  origina- 
lis,  Lat.]    Primitive;  pristine;  first. 

1  he  origi/ial  question  was,  Whelber  God  hath 
forbidden  the  giving  any  worship  to  himself  by  an 
image ^  Stiltingjtect. 

Had  Adam  obeyed  G'kI,  his  original  pcrfectioji, 
the  kno^^  ledge  and  ability  Go(t  ut  first  gave  him, 
would  still  Iwvp  continued.  11  uAe. 

\  ou  still,  fair  mother,  ni  vour  offspring  trace 
Ihe  stock  of  beauty  deslin  d  for  the  race; 
Kind  nature  forming  them,  the  pattern  took, 
Prum  beav'n's  first  work,  and  Eve's  original  look. 

I'rior. 

Ori'ginally.  adv.  [from  original.] 

1.  Primarily;  with  rcgaid  to  the  first 
caiise  ;  from  the  beginning. 

A  very  great  ditrerence  between  a  king  that 
holdeth  his  crow  n  by  a  willing  act  of  estates,  and 
one  that  boldeth  it  originally  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  descent  of  blood.  Bacon. 

As  God  is  originally  holy  in  himself,  so  he  might 
communicate  his  sanctity  to  the  sons  of  men, 
whom  he  intended  to  bring  into  the  fruition  of 
himself.  Pearson. 

A  present  blessing  upon  our  fasts,  is  neither 
originally  due  from  God's  justice,  nor  become* 
due  to  us  from  his  veracity.  Smallridge. 

2.  At  first. 

The  metallic  and  mineral  matter,  found  in  the 
perjicndicular  intervals  of  the  strata,  was  originally, 
and  at  Ihe  time  of  the  deluge,  lodged  in  the  bodies 
of  tliose  strata.  Woodteard. 

3.  As  the  fir-st  author. 

For  w  hat  originally  others  writ. 
May  be  so  well  disguis'd  and  so  improv'd, 
That  w  ith  some  justice  it  may  pass  for  yours. 

iiusrommon. 

Ori'ginalness.  n.  s.  [from  original.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  original. 

Ori'ginary.  adj.  [originaire,  Fr.  from 
origin.] 

\.  Productive;  causing  existence. 

The  production  of  animals  in  the  originani  way, 
requires  a  certain  degree  of  warmth,  whicli  prl>- 
cee(U  from  the  sun's  influence.  Chtvne. 

1.  Primitive ;  tliat  which  was  the  first 
state. 

Remember  I  am  built  of  clay,  and  must 

Resolve  to  my  originary  dust.         Sandys  on  Job. 

To  Ori'ginate.  V.  a.  [from  origin.]  To 

bring  into  existence. 
To  Originate,  v.n.  To  take  existence. 
Origination,  w.      [originatio,  Lat 

from  originate.] 
1.  The  act  or  mode  of   bringing  into 

existence ;  first  production. 
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The  tradition  of  the urigination  of  iiiaakind  sceais 
to  be  universal ;  but  the  piirlicuiar  methods  of  that 
origination  excogitated  hy  tlie  heathen,  were  par- 
ticular. Hale. 

This  eruca  is  propagated  by  animal  parents,  to 
wit,  butterflies,  after  the  common  originatidii  of 
all  caterpillars.  Ray. 

Descartes  first  introduced  the  fancy  of  making  a 
world,  and  deducing  the  oi-igination  of  the  universe 
from  mechanical  principles.  Keil. 
2.  Descent  from  a  primitive. 

The  Greek  word  used  by  the  apostles  to  ex  press 
the  church,  signifieth,  a  calling  forth,  if  we  look 
upon  the  origination.  Fearson. 

O'rison.  n.  s.  loraison,  Ft.  This  word 
is  variously  accented ;  Shakespeare  has 
the  accent  both  on  the  first  and  second 
syllables ;  Milton  and  Crashaw  on  the 
first,  others  on  the  second,]  A  prayer ; 
a  supplication. 

Nymph,  iu  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remember'd.        Shahesp.  Hamlet. 

Alas  !  your  too  much  love  and  care  of  me 
Are  heavy  omo7is 'gainst  this  poor  wretch.  S/iu/cesp 

He  went  into  St.  PjiuI's  church,  where  he  had 
mismis  and  Te  Deum  sung.     Bacon's  Henry  VII, 

My  wakeful  lay  shall  knock 
At  th'  oriental  gates,  and  duly  mock 
The  early  larks  shrill  orisons,  to  be 
An  anthem  at  the  day's  nativity.  Crashaw. 

His  daily  orisons  attract  our  ears.  Sandys  on  Job. 

Lowly  tliey  bow'd,  adoring,  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid.  Milton. 

So  went  he  on  with  his  orisoiis, 
VVliich,  if  you  mark  them  well,  were  wise  ones 

Cotton. 

Here  at  dead  of  night 
The  hermit  oft,  mid  his  orisons,  hears 
Aghast  the  voice  of  time-disparting  tow'rs.  Dysr. 

The  midnight  clock  attests  niy  fervent  pray'rs. 
The  rising  sun  my  orisons  declares.  Harte. 
Ork.  n.  s.  [orca,  Lat.]    A  sort  of  great 
fish. 

O  rlop.  ?>.  s.  [pverloop,  Dut,]  The  mid 
die  deck.  Skinner. 

A  small  ship  of  the  king's  called  the  Pensie,  was 
assailed  by  the  Lyon,  apnncipal  ship  of  Scotland  ; 
wherein  the  Pensie  so  applied  her  shot,  that  th-e 
Lyon's  oreloop  was  broken,  her  sails  and  tackling 
torn ;  and  lastly,  she  was  boarded  and  taken. 

Hayward. 

ORNAMENT,  n.  s.  [ornamentum,  Lat 
ornement,  Fr.] 

1 .  Embellishment ;  decoration. 

So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves  ; 
The  world  is  still  deceiv'd  with  ornament.  Shakes}). 

2.  Something  that  embellishes. 

Ivorie,  wi  ought  in  on-naments  to  decke  the  cheekes 
of  horse.  Chapman. 
The  Tuscan  chief  to  me  has  sent 
Their  crown,  and  ev'ry  regal  ornament.  Dryden. 

No  circumstances  of  life  can  place  a  man  so  -far 
below  the  notice  of  the  world,  but  that  his  virtues 
or  vices  will  render  him,  in  some  degree,  an  orna- 
ment or  disgrace  to  his  profession,  Rogers. 

3.  Honour ;  that  which  confers  dignity. 

*  They  are  abused  and  injured,  and  betrayed  from 
their  only  perfection,  whenever  they  are  taught, 
that  any  thing  is  an  ornament  in  them,  that  is  not 
an  ornament  in  the  wisest  among  mankind.  Law. 

The  persons  of  different  qualities  in  both  sexes, 
are  indeed  allowed  their  different  ornaments ;  but 
tliese  are  by  no  means  costly,  being  rather  de- 
signed as  marks  of  distinction  than  to  make  a 
figure.  Addison. 

Ornamental,  adj.  [from  ornament.] 
Serving  to  decoration ;  giving  embellish- 
ment. 

So:ne  think  it  most  oriiamental  to  wear  their 
bracelets  on  their  wrists,  others  about  their  ancles. 

Brown. 

If  the  kind  be  capable  of  more  perfection,  though 
rather  in  the  ornamental  parts  of  it,  than  the  essen- 
tial, what  rules  of  morality  or  respect  have  I 
'iiroken,  in  naming  the  detects,  that  they  may 
hereafter  be  amended Dryden. 
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Even  the  Heathens  have  esteemed  this  variety 
not  only  ornamental  to  the  earth,  but  a  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  Woodward. 

If  no  advancement  or  knowledge  can  be  had 
from  universities,  the  lime  there  spent  is  lost ; 
every  ornamental  part  of  education  is  better  taught 
elsewhere.  Swift  on  Religion. 

Orname'ntally.  adv.  [from  ornamen- 
tal.] In  such  a  manner  as  may  confer 
embellishment. 

Orname'nted.  adj.  [from  ornament.] 
Embellished ;  bedecked.  This  is,  1 
think,  a  word  of  late  introduction,  not 
very  elegant. 

ORNATE,  adj.  [ornatus,  Lat.]  Be- 
decked ;  decorated ;  fine. 

What  thing  of  sea  or  land. 
Female  of  sex  it  seems. 
That  so  bedeck'd,  ornate  and  gay. 
Comes  this  way  sailing?  Milton's  Agonistes. 

O'rn ATENESS.  71.S.  [from  ornate.]  Finery; 
state  of  being  embellished. 

O'RNATURE.  n.s.  [ornatus,  Lat.]  De- 
coration. Ainsworth. 

Orni'sCOPIST.  n.  S.  [o§n;  and  lanovcc.] 
One  who  examines  tlie  fii>;ht  of  birds  in 
order  to  foi'etel  futurity. 

Ornitho'logy.  n.  s.  [ogn?  and  ?ioyo{.] 
A  discourse  on  birds. 

O'RPHAN.  n.s:  [ogip«»o? ;  orphelin,  Fr.] 
A  child  who  has  lost  father  or  mother, 
or  both. 

Poor  orphan  in  the  wide  world  scattered. 
As  budding  branch  rent  from  the  native  tree. 
And  thrown  forth  until  it  be  wither'd  : 
Such  is  the  state  of  man.  Spenser. 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony. 
To  wring  the  widow  from  her  custom'd  right, 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  his  wrong, 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oatn  ?  Shahesp. 

Sad  widows,  by  thee  rifled,  weep  in  vain, 
And  ruin'd  orphans  of  thy  rapes  complain.  Sandys. 

The  sea  with  spoils  his  angry  bullets  strow. 
Widows  and  on-phans  making  as  they  go.  Waller. 

Pity,  with  a  parent's  mind, 
This  helpless  orphan  whom  thouleav'st  behind. 

Dryden. 

CollectioMS  were  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
whether  widows  ot  orphans.  Nelson. 
O'RPHAN.  adj.  [orphelin,  Fr.]    Bereft  of 
parents. 

This  king,  left  orphan  both  of  father  and  rnother, 
found  his  estate,  when  he  came  to  age,  so  disjointed 
even  in  the  noblest  and  strongest  limbs  of  govern- 
ment, that  the  name  of  a  king  was  grown  odious. 

Sidney. 

O'rphanage.  ■)  n.  s.  [orphelinage,  Fr. 

O'rphanism.  3  from  orphan.]  State 
of  an  orphan. 

O'rpiment.  n.s.  [anripigmentum,  hat. 
orpiment,  orpin,  Fr.] 

True  and  genuhie  orpiment  is  a  foliaceous  fossil, 
of  a  fine  and  pure  texture,  remarkably  heavy,  and 
its  colour  is  a  bright  and  beautiful  yellow,  like  that 
of  gold.  It  is  not  hard  but  very  tough,  easily 
bending  without  breaking.  Orpiment  has  been 
supposed  to  contain  gold,  and  is  found  in  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  sometimes  in  the 
strata  of  marl.  Hill. 

For  the  golden  colour,  it  may  be  made  by  some 
small  mixture  o(  orpiment,  such  as  they  use  to  brass 
in  the  yellow  alchymy ;  it  will  easily  recover  that 
which  the  iron  loseth.  Bacon. 

OrPHA'NOTROPHY.  n.  S.  [i^(pavo<;  and 
T|ofD.]    An  hospital  for  orphans. 

O'rpine.  n.  s.  [orpin,  Fr.  telephon,  Lat.] 
Liverer  or  rose  root,  anacampseros,  Tc- 
lephum,  or  Rhodia  radis.    A  plant. 

Miller. 
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Cool  violets  and  orpine  growing  still, 
F.mbathed  balm  and  cheerful  galingale.  Speiaer. 

O'rrery.  n.  s.  An  instrument  which  by 
many  complicated  movements  repra- 
sents  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  was  first  made  by  Mr.  Row- 
ley, a  mathematician  born  at  Litchfield, 
and  so  named  from  his  patron  the  earl 
of  Orrery :  by  one  or  other  of  this  fa- 
mily  almost  every  art  has  been  encou- 
raged or  improved. 

O  rris,  n.  s.  [oris,  Lat.]  A  plant  and 
flower.  Miller. 

The  nature  of  the  orris  root  is  almost  singular ; 
for  roots  that  are  in  any  degree  sweet,  it  is  but  tlie 
same  sweetness  with  the  wood  or  leaf;  but  tlie 
cms  is  not  sweet  in  the  leaf;  neither  is  the  flower 
any  thing  so  sweet  as  the  root.  Bacon. 

O  rris,  n.  s.  [old  Fr.]  A  sort  of  gold  or 
silver  lace. 

Orts.  n.  s.  seldom  with  a  singular.  [This 
word  is  derived  by  Skinner  from  ort, 
Germ,  the  j'ourth  part  oj  any  thing  ;  by 
Mr.  Lye  more  reasonably  from  orda, 
Irish,  a  fragment.  In  Anglo  Saxon, 
ord  signifies  the  beginning  ;  whence  in 
some  provinces  odds  and  ends,  for  ords 
and  e7ids,  signify  remnants,  scattered 
pieces,  refuse  ;  from  ord  thus  used  pro- 
bably came  ort.]  Refuse ;  things  left 
or  thrown  away.  Obsolete. 

He  must  be  taught  and  train'd,  and  bid  go  forth ; 
A  barren-spirited  fellow,  one  that  feeds 
On  abject  orts  and  imitations.  Shahesp. 

The  fractions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love. 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reliques 
Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomede. 

Shahesp. 

Much  good  do't  you  then ; 
Brave  plush  and  velvet  men 
Can  feed  on  orts,  ^nd  safe  in  your  stage-cloths. 
Dare  quit,  upon  your  oaths. 
The  stagers,  and  the  stage-wrightstoo.  Ben  Jonson. 

O'RTHODOX.      7  adj.  [o^^o?  and  Soxia ; 

ORTHODO'XAL.  S orthodox,Fr.]  Sound 
in  opinion  and  doctrine ;  not  heretical. 
Orlhodoxal  is  not  used. 

Be  you  persuaded  and  settled  in  the  true  protesS- 
ant  religion  professed  by  the  church  of  England, 
which  IS  as  sound  and  orthodox  in  the  doctrine 
thereof,  as  any  Christian  church  in  the  world.  Bac. 

An  uniform  profession  of  one  and  the  same  or- 
thodoxal  verity,  which  was  once  given  to  the  saints 
in  the  holy  Apostles  days>  White. 

Eternal" bliss  is  not  immediately  superstructed 
on  the  most  orthodox  beliefs  ;  but  as  our  Saviour 
saith,  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye 
do  them  ;  the  doing  must  be  first  superstructed  on 
the  knowing  or  believing,  before  any  happiness 
can  be  built  on  it.  Hammond. 

Origen  and  the  two  Clemens's,  their  works 
were  originally  orthodox,  but  had  been  afterwardi 
corrupted,  and  interpolated  by  hereticks  in  some 
parts  of  them.  Waterland, 

O'rthodoxly.  adv.  [from  orthodox.] 
With  soundness  of  opinion. 

The  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  expressed 
in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  is  so  soundly  and  so  or- 
thodoxly  settled,  as  cannot  be  questioned  without 
extreme  danger  to  the  honour  of  our  rejigion.  Bac. 

O'rthodoxy.  n.  s.  [o^SoJoIJa;  ortho- 
doxie,  Fr.  from  orthodox.]  Soundness 
in  opinion  and  doctrine. 

Basil  himself  bears  full  and  clear  testimony  to 
Gregory's  orthodoiij.  Waterland. 

I  do  not  attempt  explaining  the  mjysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion;  since  Providence  intended  there 
should  be  mysteries, it  cannot  be  agreeable  to  piety, 
orthodovy,  or  good  sense,  to  go  about  it.  Swift. 
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RTHODROMICKS.  n.  s.  [from  ofS®-  and 
f^o'/*^']  The  art  of  sailing  in  the  arc  of 
ome  great  circle,  which  is  the  shortest 
FT  straightest  distance  between  any  two 
)oints  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Harris. 
RTHODROM  V.  n.s.  [ojS^-and  J^oft©- ;  or- 
Aorfroffiie,Fr.]Sailinginastraightcourse. 
ilTHOGON.  n.s.  [i'gSoj  and  7«».a.]  A 
ectangled  figure. 

The  square  will  make  yoii  ready  for  all  niiuiiier 
f  coiupartments  ;  your  cylinder  for  vaulted  tur- 
;U  ana  round  buildings  ;  your  oitho^on  and  |i\  - 
iniid,  for  sharp  steeples.  Peacham. 

itho'gonal.   adj.   \orthvg;oml,  Fr. 
rom  orthogon  ']  Rectangular. 
ilTHOGRAPHKR.  n.s.  [o^So;  and  yja^ai.] 
3ne  who  spells  according  to  the  rules 
»f  grammar. 

He  was  wont  to  speak  plain,  like  an  honest  man 
nd  a  soldier  ;  and  now  he  is  tunTd  orthojcrapher, 
is  words  are  just  so  many  strange  dishes.  Shuliefp. 
tTHOGRA'PHiCAL.  adj.  [from  orlho- 
rmphi/.] 
Rightly  spelled. 
Relating  to  the  spelling. 

I  received  from  him  the  fcillowinp  letter,  which, 
fter  having  rectified  some  little  orthoj^nijihical 
listakcs,  1  shall  make  a  present  of  to  the  public. 

Addison's  Spectator. 
Delineated  according  to  the  elevation, 
jot  tiie  ground-plot. 

In  llir  orthographical  schemes  there  should  be  a 
rue  delineation  and  the  just  dimensions  of  each 
ice,  and  of  what  belongs  to  it.  Mortimer. 

iTHotJRA'pHiCALLY.  adv.  [from  ortho- 
^rap/tical.] 

According  to  the  rules  of  spelling. 

According  to  the  elevation. 
ITHOCiRAFHV.  n.s.  [o^Sojand yg«(p*i; 
rrthographie,  Fr.] 

The  part  of  grammar  which  teaches 
low  words  should  be  spelled. 

This  would  render  languages  much  more  easy  to 
•e  learned,  as  to  reading  and  pronouncing,  and 
jpecially  as  to  the  writing  t)iem,  which  now  as 
hev  slanil  wc  find  to  be  troublesome,  and  it  is  no 
mall  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  orthoeraphy 
ud  rij:lit  pronunciation.  lloldcT. 
The  art  or  practice  of  spelling. 

In  London  they  clip  their  words  after  one  man- 
icr  about  the  court,  another  in  the  city,  and  a  third 
1  the  suburbs ;  ;j|  which  reduced  to  writing, 
'ould  entirily  confound  ortliogmphii.  Swift. 
The  elevation  of  a  biiililing  delineated. 

You  have  the  tyrthoj^avhi/  or  u|)right  of  this 
round-plot,  and  the  explanation  with  a  scale  of 
!et  and  inclu's.  Wdioti. 
iTHo'i'NOEA.  71.  i.  [o^Boiriot*  ;  Orthop- 
tic, Fr.]  A  disorder  of  tlie  lungs,  in 
vliicli  respiration  can  be  performed  only 
u  an  upright  posture. 

His  disaasr  was  an  asthma  oft  turning  to  an  or- 
)u<\>nixii  :  the  cause  a  translation  of  tartarous  hu- 
aours  from  his  joints  to  his  lungs.  Harvey. 

RTl  V  K.  adj.  [ortivc,  Fr.  ortivtm,  Lat.]  Re- 
sting to  the  rising  of  any  planet  or  stir. 
HTOL.IS.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  A  small  bird  ac- 
Muntcd  very  delicious. 

Nor  ortolans  nor  godwils.  Coutcy. 

RVAi,.  U.S.  [orvaU;  Fr,  orvala,  Lat.] 
riie  herb  clary.  Did. 
RviETAN.  n.  s.  [orvietano,  ItaL  so 
railed  from  a  mountebank  at  Orvieto  in 
Italy.]  .\n  antidote  or  counter  poison  ;  a 
Bietlicinal  conipositioii  or  electuary,  good 
tlfaiiibl  poison.  Bailey. 
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Oscheocele,  n.  ».  [oo-xi«'  and  jtixn.]  A 

kind  of  heniia  when  the  intestines  break 
into  the  scrotum.  Diet. 

0. sciLLATiON.  n.s.  [osci/ium,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  moving  backward  and  forward 
like  a  pendulum. 

O-SCiLLATORY.  adj.  [osci/lum,  Lat.] 
Moving  backwards  and  forwards  like  a 
pendulum. 

The  actions  upon  the  totlds  are  stimulating  or 
increating  tlieir  vibrations,  or  05r«'/ia/<>ry  motions. 

Arhuttiiu't. 

OsriTANCY.  n.s.  [oscitantia,  Lat] 

1.  The  act  of  yawning. 

•2.  Unusual  sleepiness ;  CiirelcKsness. 

If  persons  of  circumspect  |)iel\  liuve  been  cjver- 
taken,  what  security  caii  there  bi-  forour  wreckle>.i 
oscitancyf  CiovenKneiit  of  iIk  Tongue. 

It  might  proceed  from  the  DK-ito/ifi/ of  transcriber'., 
who,  to  dispatch  their  work  the  sooner,  used  to 
write  all  numbers  in  cyphers.  Addison'sSpectator. 

OsciTANT.  adj.  [dscihnis,  Lit.] 

1.  Yawning;  unusually  sleepy. 

2,  Sleepy  ;  sluggish. 

Ouriwcitant  lazy  p'ety  pave  vacancy  for  them.and 
they  will  now  lend  none  back  again. Dmiv  if  ficly. 

OsciTATiON.  n.s.  [oscito,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  yawning. 

I  shall  defer  considering  this  subject  till  I  come 
to  my  treatise  of  oscitatitm,  laughter,  and  ridicule. 

TaiUr. 

O  sier,  n.  s.  [osier,  Fr.  vitex.]  A  tree  of 
the  willow  kind,  growing  by  the  water, 
of  which  the  twigs  are  used  for  basket- 
work. 

The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  monnuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  band,  brings  you  to  the  place. 

Sliakesp. 

Ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye, 
I  must  fill  up  this  osier  cage  of  ours 
With  baleful  weeds  and  precious  juiced  flowers. 

Sliakesp. 

Car  comes  crown'd  with  oner,  segs,  and  weeds. 

Drayloti. 

Bring  them  for  food  sweet  boughs  and  osurs  cut, 
Nor  all  the  winter  long  thy  hay-rick  shut.  May. 

Like  her  no  nymph  caji  willing  osiers  bend, 
In  basket-works,  which  painted  streaks  commend. 

Drydcn. 
Along  the  marshes  spread, 
W'e  made  the  osier  fringed  bank  our  bed.  Pope. 

O  smund,  n.  s.  A  plant.  It  is  sometimes 
used  in  medicine.  It  grows  ujion  bogs 
in  divers  parts  of  England.  MUhr. 

O'spRAY.  11.  s.  [corrupted  from  ossijraga, 
Lat.]  The  sea-eagle,  of  whicii  it  is  re- 
ported, that  when  be  hovers  in  the  air, 
all  the  fish  in  the  water  turn  up  their 
bellies,  and  lie  still  for  him  to  seize 
which  he  plejiscs.  Ilanmer. 

I  think  he'll  ht  to  Rome, 
As  is  the  ospray  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
liy  sovereignly  of  nature.       Shakcsp.  CorUilanus. 

Among  the  fowls  shall  not  be  eaten,  the  eagle, 
the  ossifrape,  and  the  osjtray.       Kundwrs,  xi.  IS. 

O  SSELET.  71.  s.  [Fr.]  A  little  hard  sub- 
stance arising  on  the  inside  of  a  horse's 
knee,  among  the  small  bones  ;  it  grows 
out  of  a  gummy  substance  which  fastens 
those  bones  together.     Farrier's  Diet. 

O  ssicle,  ti.  s.  [ossiculum,  Lat.]  A  small 
bone. 

There  are  tliree  very  little  bones  in  the  ear,  up- 
on whose  right  constitution  depends  the  due  ten- 
sion of  the  tympanum,  and  if  the  action  of  oue 
little  muscle,  which  serves  to  draw  one  of  these 
ossicles,  fixt  to  the  tympanum,  be  lost  or  abated, 
the  tension  of  that  membrane  ceasing,  sound  is 
hindered  from  coming  into  the  car.  Holder. 
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Ossi  FiCK.  adj.  [oasa  and  facto,  Lat] 
Having  the  power  of  making  bones,  or 
changing  cameous  or  membranous  to 
bony  substmce. 

If  the  caries  be  superficial,  and  the  bone  firm, 
you  ma^  by  me ilicaments  consume  the  moisture  in 
the  caries,  dry  Die  bone,  and  dispose  it,  by  virtue 
of  its  ossijick  faculty,  to  thrust  out  callus,  and  ii>ake 
separation  of  its  caries.  Wisemm. 

OssiFiCA'TioN.7i.s.[from  oMi/j/.]  Change 
ofcarneous,  membranous,  or  cartilagi- 
nous, into  bony  subsUmce. 

().w7i<^(i<>nj  or  indurations  of  the  artery,  appear 
so  ei  ii>tautly  in  the  bepiiinings  of  aneurisms,  tl.ai 
il  is  not  easy  to  judge  whether  tiny  are  ti  e  cause 
or  the  eti'ect  of  tlieiii  i/iar;;. 

Ossi'fragk.  72.  s.  [ossi/ras;a,  Lat.  ossi- 
fratcue,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  eagle,  whose 
flesh  is  forbid  under  the  name  of  gry- 
piion.  The  ossijraga  or  oipruy,  is  thus 
called,  because  it  breaks  the  bones  of 
animals  in  order  to  come  at  ihe  marrow. 
It  is  said  to  dig  up  bfKlies  in  cinnxii- 
yards,  and  eat  what  it  fiiuh  in  tlie  Ixmes, 
wliicii  has  been  the  occa.-ion  tliat  the 
Latins  call  it  hustiiria.  See  Os- 
PRAY.  ( (limit 

7b  O  ssify,  v.  a.  [ossa  and  facir.]  T\ 
change  to  bone. 

1  he  dilated  aorta  every  w  here  i^  the  ne  phbour- 
hood  of '.he  cyst  is  generally  ossijj'd.  Sharp's  '^iiyg. 

Ossi'vOROUS.  adj.  [ossa  and  roro.\  De- 
vouring bones. 

The  bore  of  the  gullet  is  not  i;i  all  creblnres  a- 
like  answerable  to  the  body  or  stomach  :  ^.s  iu  tiie 
fox,  which  feeds  on  bones,  and  s«  allows  ivljole,  or 
with  little  chewing;  and  next  in  a  nog  and  other 
ossivorous  quadrupeds,  it  is  very  large.  tierham 

O'ssuARY.  n.s.  [ossmiriuin,  I^t.]  A  char- 
nel  house;  a  place  where  the  bones  of 
dead  people  are  kept.  I^et. 

OST.    [  71.  s.   A  vessel  upon  whiili  liops 

Oust.  J    or  malt  are  dried.  Diet. 

Oste'nsible.  fidj.  [osfendn,  Lat.]  Such 
as  is  proper  or  intended  to  be  shewn. 

OsTENSiVE.  adj.  [ostenfi/,  Fr.  ostcndo, 
Lat.]  Showing;  betokening.- 

Oste'nt.  71.  s.  [oslenlum.  Lid.] 

1.  Appearance;  air;  manr.er ;  mien. 

I  se  all  th'  observance  of  civilily, 
Like  or.e  well  siiulied  in  a  sad  o^tent. 
To  please  his  praiidam.      Shakrsp.  Mer.  oj  Venice. 

2.  Show  ;  token.  These  senses  are  pecu- 
liar to  Shakespeare. 

Be  ii.erry,  and  emi)lovyour  chiefesl  thoughts 
Tocouitship,  and  such  fair  ustfnfs  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there.  Shakesp 

3.  A  portent ;  a  prodigy ;  any  thing  omi- 
nous. 

To  slirre  our  zeales  up,  that  adniir'd,  w  hereof 
a  fact  so  cleanc 
Of  all  ill  as  our  sacrifice,  so  fearfull  an  ostent, 
Should  be  the  issue.  Chapmim. 

Latinus,  frighted  with  this  dire  ostent. 
For  counsel  to  his  father  Faunus  went ; 
And  sought  the  shades  renown'd  for  prophecy, 
Which  near  Albuiiia's  sulph'rous  fountain  lie.  Dry. 

Ostenta'tion,  71.  s.  [oitentalion,  Fr 

ostentatio,  Lat.] 
1.  Outward  show  ;  appearance. 

if  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Volscians  ? 
•—March  on  mv  fellows  ; 
Make  good  thfs  ostentation,  and  vou  shall 
Divide  in  all  with  us.  Shakesp.  Coriotamu. 

You  are  come 
A  markct-maid  to  Rome,  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love.  Shaketp. 
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2.  Ambitious  display  ;  boast ;  vain  show. 
This  is  the  usual  sense. 

If  all  these  secret  springs  of  detraction  fail,  yet 

a  vain  ostsntation  of  wit  sets  a  man  on  attacking  an 
established  name,  and  sacrificing  it  to  the  mirth  and 
laughter  of  those  about  him.     Addison's  Spectat(n\ 

He  knew  that  good  and  bountiful  minds  were 
sometimes  ir.clined  to  ostentation,  and  ready  to  co- 
ver it  with  pretence  of  inciting  others  by  their  ex- 
ample, and  therefore  checks  this  vanity  :  Take 
lieed,  says  lie,  that  you  do  not  your  alms  before 
men,  to  be  seen.  Atterbury. 

With  all  her  lustre,  now,  her  lover  warms  ; 
Then  out  of  ostentation,  hides  her  charms.  Young. 

The  great  end  of  the  art  is  to  strike  the  ima- 
gination. The  painter  is  therefore  to  make  no 
oiteyitation  of  the  means  by  which  this  is  done  ;  the 
spectator  is  only  to  feel  the  result  in  his  bosom. 

Reynolds, 

3.  A  show  ;  a  spectacle.    Not  in  use. 

The  king  would  have  me  present  the  princess 
with  some  delightful  ostentation,  show,  pageant, 
antick,  or  firework.  Shakesp. 

OSTENTATIOUS,  adj.  [ostenio,  Lat.] 
Boastful ;  vain  ;  fond  of  show  ;  fond  to 
expose  to  view. 

Your  modesty  is  so  far  from  being  osteiitatious  of 
the  good  you  do,  that  it  blushes  even  to  have  it 
known ;  and  therefore  I  must  leave  you  to  the 
satisfaction  of  your  own  conscience,  which,  though 
a  silent  panegyrick,  is  yet  the  best.  Dryden. 

Tliey  let  Ulysses  into  his  disposition,  and  he 
seems  to  be  ignorant,  credulous,  and  ostentatious. 

Broome. 

Ostenta'tiously.  adv.  [from  ostenta- 
tious.]   Vainly ;  boastfully. 

Ostenta'tiousness.  n.  s.  [from  osten- 
tatious.]   Vanity ;  boastfulness. 

Ostenta'tour.  U.S.  [ostentateiir,  Fr.  os- 
<en/o;Lat.]  Aboaster;  a  vainsettertoshow. 

OSTE  OCOLLA.  71.  S.  \oi-tov  and  xoX^ujtw  OS- 

teocolle,  Fr.]  Osttocolla  is  frequent  in 
Germany,  and  has  long  been  famous 
for  bringing  on  a  callus  in  fractured 
bones.  Hill's  Mat.  Med. 

OsteocoUa  is  a  spar,  generally  coarse,  concreted 
with  earthy  or  stony  matter,  precipitated  by  wa- 
ter, and  incrusted  upon  sticks,  stones,  and  other 
like  bodies.  Woodward. 

OsTEo'copE.  n.  s,  [oreov  and  jtowlu;  osteo- 
copc,  Fr.]  Pains  in  the  bones,  or  rather 
in  the  nerves  and  membranes  that  en- 
compass them.  Diet. 

Osteo'logy.  n.  s.  [oriov  and  xiye ;  osteolo- 
gie,  Fr.]   A  description  of  the  bones. 

Ricliard  Fatloe,  well  known  for  his  acuteness  in 
dissection  of  dead  bodies,  and  his  great  skill  in 
osteology,  has  now  laid  by  that  practice.  Tatter. 

OsTi  ARY.  n.  s.  [ostium,  Lat.]  The  open- 
ing at  which  a  river  disembogues  itself. 

It  is  received,  that  the  Nilus  hath  seven  ostiaries, 
that  is,  by  seven  channels  disburtheneth  itself  unto 
the  sea.  Brown. 

O'sTLER.  n.  s.  \hostelier,  Fr.]  The  man 
who  takes  care  of  horses  at  an  inn. 

The  smith,  the  ostler,  and  the  boot-catcher,  ought 
to  partake.  Swift's  Directions  to  the  Groom. 

O'STLEEY.  n.  5.  [hostelerie,  Fr.]  The 
place  belonging  to  the  ostler. 

O  stracism,  n.  s.  [or^ «>ticrji«? ;  ostracisme, 
Fr.]  A  manner  of  passing  sentence,  in 
which  the  note  of  acquittal  or  condem- 
nation was  marked  upon  a  shell  which 
the  voter  threw  into  a  vessel.  Banish- 
ment ;  publick  censure. 

Virtue  in  courtiers  hearts 
SufTers  an  ostracism,  and  departs  ; 
Profit,  ease,  fitness,  plenty,  bid  it  go. 
But  vrhither,  only  knowing  you,  I  know.  Donne. 
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Publick  envy  is  as  an  ostracism,  that  eclipseth 
men  when  they  grow  too  great :  and  therefore  it 
is  a  bridle  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 

Bacon's  Essays. 

Hyperbolus  by  suffering  did  traduce 
The  ostracism,  and  sham'd  it  outof  use.  Cleaveland. 

This  man,  upon  a  slight  and  false  accusation  of 
favouring  arbitrary  fiower,  was  banished  by  ostra- 
cism;  which  in  English  would  signify,  that  they 
voted  he  should  be  removed  from  their  presence 
and  council  for  ever.  Swift. 

O'stracites.  n.  s,   Ostracites  expresses 
the  common  oyster  in  its  fossil  state. 

Hill's  Materia  Medica 
O'STRICH.  n.s.  [autruche,  Fr.  struthio, 
Lat.]  Ostrich  is  ranged  among  birds.  It 
is  very  large,  its  wings  very  short,  and 
the  neck  about  four  or  five  spans.  The 
feathers  of  its  wings  are  in  great  esteem, 
and  are  used  as  an  ornament  for  hats, 
beds,  canopies :  they  are  stained  of  seve 
ral  colours,  and  made  into  pretty  tufts.. 
They  are  hunted  by  way  of  course,  for 
they  never  fly ;  but  use  their  wings  to 
assist  them  in  running  more  swiftly, 
The  ostrich  swallows  bits  of  iron  or 
brass,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  birds 
will  swallow  small  stones  or  gravel,  to 
assist  in  digesting  or  comminuting  their 
food.  It  lays  its  eggs  upon  the  ground, 
hides  them  under  the  sand,  and  the  sun 
hatches  them.  Calmet 

I'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swal 
low  ray  sword  like  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  I 
part.  Shakesp. 

Gavestthou  the  goodly  wings  unto  the  peacock  ? 
or  wings  and  feathsfe  unto  the  ostrich  ?  Job,  xxxix. 

The  Scots  knights  errant  fight,  and  fight  to  eat. 
Their  osti-ic/t  stomachs  make  their  swordstneir  meat. 

Cleaveland. 

Modem  os^r^c/^es  are  dwindled  to  meer  larks,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  ancients.  Arbuthnot. 

Otacou'stick.  n.  s.  [wtjs  and  ax&v ;  oia- 
coustique,  Fr.]    An  instrument  to  faci 
litate  hearing. 

In  a  hare,  which  is  very  quick  of  liearing,  it  is 
supplied  with  a  bony  tube  ;  which,  as  a  natural 
otacoustich,  is  so  directed  backward,  as  to  receive 
the  smallest  and  most  distant  sound  that  comes 
behind  her.  Grew's  Cosmol. 

O'ther.  pron.  [oSeja,  Sax.  autre,  Fr.] 
1.  Not  the  same;  not  this  ;  different.  In 
this  sense  it  seems  an  adjective,  yet  in  the 
plural,  when  the  substantive  is  sup- 
pressed, it  has,  contrarily  to  the  nature 
of  adjectives,  a  plural  termination  :  as, 
of  lad  week  three  days  were  fair,  the 
others  rainy. 
Of  good  actions  some  are  better  than  other  some. 

Hooker. 

Will  it  not  be  receiv'd 
That  they  have  don't  ? 

— Wiio  dares  receive  it  other  ?  Shahesp. 

The  dismayed  matrons  and  maidens,  some  in 
their  houses,  othe'^  some  in  the  churches,  with  floods 
of  tears  and  lamentable  cries,  poured  forth  their 
prayers  to  the  Almighty,  craving  his  help  in  that 
their  hard  distress.  Knolles. 

He  that  will  not  give  just  occasion  to  think,  that 
all  government  in  the  world  is  the  product  only  of 
force  and  violence,  and  that  men  live  together  by 
no  other  rules  but  that  of  beasts,  where  the  strongest 
carries  ;  and  so  lay  a  foundation  for  perpetual  dis- 
order and  mischief,  tumult,  sedition,  and  rebel- 
Jion  ;  things  that  the  followers  of  that  hypothesis 
so  loudly  cry  out  against,  must  of  necessity  find 
out  another  state  of  government.  Locke. 

No  leases  shall  ever  be  made  other  than  leases 
for  years  not  exceeding  thirty-one,  in  possession, 
and  not  in  reversion  or  remainder.  Swift. 
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2.  Not  I,  or  he,  but  some  one  else :  in  this 
sense  it  is  a  substantive,  and  has  a  geni- 
tive and  plural. 

Were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands  ; 
Desire  his  jewels  and  this  other's  house.  Shahesp. 

Ph3'sicians  are  some  of  them  so  conformable  to 
the  humour  of  the  patient,  as  they  press  not  the 
cure  of  the  disease  ;  and  some  other  aie  »o  regular 
in  proceeding  according  to  art,  as  tliey  respect  not 
the  condition  of  the  patient.  Bacm. 

The  confusion  arises,  when  tlieone  will  put  their 
sickle  into  the  other's  harvest.  Lesley. 

Never  allow  yourselves  to  be  idle,  whilst  otliin 
are  in  want  of  any  thing  that  your  hands  can  make 
for  them.  Law. 

The  king  had  all  he  crav'd,  or  could  compel. 
And  all  was  done— let  oi/iers  judge  how  well.lian. 

3.  Not  the  one,  not  this,  but  the  contrary. 
There  is  thatcontroling  worth  in  goodness,  that 

the  will  cannot  but  like  and  desire  it ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  that  odious  deformity  in  vice,  that  it 
never  offers  itself  to  the  affections  of  mankind, 
but  under  the  disguise  of  the  other.  South, 

4.  Correlative  to  each.  , 
In  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better 

than  themselves.  Plutippians,  ii.  3. 

Scotland  and  thou  did  each  in  other  nvt. 
Nor  wouid'st  thou  her,  nor  could  she  thee  survive. 

J)ryden. 

5.  Something  besides. 

The  learning  of  Latin  being  nothing  but  the 
learning  of  words,  join  as  much  other  real  know- 
ledge with  it  as  you  can.  Locht. 

6.  The  next. 

Thy  air. 

Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first ; 
A  third  is  like  the  former.  Shahesp.  Macbeth, 

7.  The  third  past. 

Bind  my  hair  up  :  as  'twas  yesterday 
No,  nor  the  other  day.  "Ben  Jonson, 

8.  It  is  sometimes  put  ellipticaUy  for  other 
thing ;  something  different. 

I  can  expect  no  other  from  those  that  judge  by 
single  sights  and  rash  measures,  than  to  be  thought 
fond  or  insolent.  Glanvule. 

O'thergates.  adv.  [other  andt  gate,  ior 
way.]    In  another  manner. 

If  sir  Toby  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would 
have  tickled  you  othergates  than  he  did.  Shahesp. 

Otherguise.  adv.  [other  and  guise. 
This  is  often  pronounced  and  sontietimes 
written  otherguess,]    Of  another  kind. 

O  therwhere,  adv.  [other  and  where.] 
In  other  places. 

As  Jews  they  had  access  to  the  temple  and  sy- 
nagogues, but  as  Christians  they  were  of  necessity 
forced  otherwhere  to  assemble  themselves.  Hooker. 

His  godlike  acts,  and  his  temptations  fierce, 
And  former  sufferings,  otherahereaxe  found.Mi/tOTi. 

O'therwhile.  adv.  [other  and  whih.] 

At  other  times. 
O'therwise.  adv.  [other  axxd  wise.] 

1 .  In  a  different  manner. 

They  only  plead,  that  whatsoever  God  reve»I- 
eth,  as  necessary  for  all  Christian  men  to  do  and 
believe,  the  same  we  ought  to  embrace,  whether 
we  have  received  it  by  writing  or  otherioise,  which 
no  man  denieth.  Hooker.  • 

The  whole  church  hath  not  tied  the  parts  unto 
one  and  the  same  thing;  they  being  therein  left 
each  to  their  own  choice,  may  either  do  as  others 
do,  or  else  otherwise,  without  any  breach  of  duty 
at  all.  Hooker. 

The  evidences  for  such  tilings  are  not  so  infal- 
lible, but  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  things 
may  be  otherwise.  Wilkim. 

In  these  good  things,  wliat  all  others  should 
practise,  we  should  scarce  know  to  practise  other- 
wise. Spratt, 

Thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince. 
And  merited,  alas!  a  better  fate; 
But  heaven  thought  otherwis*,        Addison's  Coto 

2,  By  other  causes. 
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Sir  John  Norris  failed  in  the  attempts  of  Lis- 
oni.aiid  returned  with  tlie  loss,  by  sickness  and 
therwise,  of  cig\\l  thousand  men.  Raleigh. 
In  other  respects. 

It  is  said  truly,  that  the  best  men  otherwUe,  are 
ot  always  the  best  in  regard  of  society.  Htuker. 

Men  seldom  consider  God  any  olhcrwhe  than  in 
;lation  to  themselves,  and  therefore  want  some 
xtraordinary  benefits  to  excite  their  attention, 
iid  engage  their  love.  Rogers. 

PTER.  n.  s.  [ore)*,  Sax.  Intra,  Lat,]  An 
imphibious  animal  that  preys  upon  fish. 
The  toes  of  tlie  offer's  hinder  feet,  for  the  bettor 
ffinnninK,  are  joined  together  wiili  a  membrane, 
)  in  the  bevir  ;  from  which  he  dill'ers  principally 

I  his  teeth,  which  are  canin  ;  and  in  his  tail, 
liich  is  felin,  or  a  long  taper :  so  that  he  may  not 
e  unfitly  called  yiilnrcus  aiiuaticiis,  or  the  water 
olecat.  He  makes  himself  Inirrows  on  the  water- 
dc,  as  a  bevir  ;  is  sometimes  tamed,  and  tauj^lit, 
y  nimbly  surrounding  the  fishes,  to  drive  them 
ito  the  net.  Crev\ 

At  the  lower  end  of  tlie  hall  is  a  large  offer's 
(in  stuffed  with  hay.  Addisoti's  Spectator. 

Would  you  preserve  a  num'rous  finny  race  ? 
,ct  your  fierce  dogs  the  rav'nous  offer  cliase  ; 
h'  amphibious  monster  r^mges  all  the  shores, 
(arts  thro'  the  waves,  and  cv'ry  haunt  explores. 

Gay. 

/AL.  adj.  [ovali;  Vv.  ovum,  an  f^g.] 
)blong;  resenil)ling  the  longitudinal 
ection  of  an  egg. 

The  niouih  is  low  and  narrow,  but,  after  having 
iitrrcd  pretty  far  in  the  grotto,  opens  itself  on 
otii  sides  in  un  oval  figure  of  an  hundred  yards. 

•  Addison. 

Mercurius,  nearest  to  the  central  sun, 
•ucs  in  an  oval  orbit,  circling  run  ; 
lUt  rarely  is  the  object  of  our  sight, 

II  solar  glory  sunk.  lilackmore. 
'  AL.  n.  s. 

A  triangle  is  that  which  has  three  angles,  or  an 
ml  is  that  which  has  the  sha])e  of  an  egg. 

Il'atls's  Logick. 

a'rious.  adj.  [from  ovum.]  Consist- 
ng  of  eggs. 

He  to  the  rocks 
•ire  clinging  gathers  liis  oiarioiis  food.  Thomson. 

.'ARV.  n.  s.   [oi-aire,  Fr.  ovarium,  Lat.] 

riie  part  of  the  body  in  whicli  impreg- 

lation  is  performed. 

'I  he  ovary  or  part  where  the  white  invoiveth  it, 
I  in  the  second  region  of  the  matrix,  which  is 
}mewhal  long  and  inverted.  lirown. 

A  TiON.  n.s.  [oration,  Vv.  oral io,Li\l.] 
i  lesser  triimiph  among  the  Romans  al- 
jwed  to  those  commanders  who  had 
I' on  a  victory  without  much  bloodslied, 
r  defeated  some  less  formidable  enemy. 

Diet. 

JBAT.  )  n. «.  [cruca  'pihsa,l.at.']  A 
JBUST.j  sort  of  caterpillar;  an  in- 
cct.  Diet. 
CH.  n.s.  An  ornament  of  gold  or  jew- 
Is. 

Ouches  or  spangs,  as  they  are  of  no  great  cost, 
>  they  arc  of  inu^t  glory.  Bacon. 
'CH  of  a  boar.  'I'he  blow  given  by  a 
KMir's  tusk.  Ainsu'ortfi. 
I  F.N  n.s.  [open,  Sax.]    .\n  arched  ca- 

itv  heated  with  fire  to  bake  bread. 

ife  loudly  br.-iy'd.  lh.il  like  was  never  heard, 
ii'l  from  his  wide  devouring  oven  sent 

A  Hake  uf  fire,  that  tlajbing  in  his  beard, 

iin  all  aniaz'd.  Spenser. 

Here's  yet  in  the  world  hereafter,  the  kneading, 
le  ni.ikifig  of  the  cake,  the  heat  of  the  oim,  and 
>e  b.iking.  Shakcsp. 

Hals  Imve  been  found  in  omii  and  other  hol- 
)w  close  places,  matted  one  upon  another ;  and 

Vol.  H. 
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therefore  it  is  likely  that  they  sleep  in  the  winter, 
and  eat  nothing.  Bacon. 

O'VER,  hath  a  double  signification  in  the 
names  of  places,  according  to  the  diff'er- 
ent  situations  of  them.  If  the  i)lace  be 
upon  or  near  a  river,  it  comes  from  the 
Saxon  oppe  a  brink  or  bank  :  but  if  there 
is  in  tile  neighbourhood  another  of  the 
same  name,  distinguished  by  the  addi- 
tion of  nether,  then  over  is  from  the  Go- 
thick  u/ar  above.  (iibsoti's  Cumd. 

O'vER.  prep,  [u/ar,  Goth,  oppe,  Sax.] 

1 .  Above,with  respect  to  excellence  or  dig- 
nity. 

How  happy  some,  o'er  other  some  can  be ! 
Thro'  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she.  Shake.<ip. 

Young  Pallas  shone  conspicuous  o'er  the  rest ; 
Gilded  his  arms,  embroider  d  was  his  vest.  Dryd. 

High,  oiifr  all,  was  our  great  conduct  shfiwn, 
You  sought  our  safety,  but  forgot  your  own.Dri/. 

The  Commentary  which  attends  this  poem,  will 
have  one  advantage  oier  most  commentaries,  that 
it  is  not  made  upon  conjectures.  I'ope. 

It  will  alford  field  enough  fora  divine  to  enlarge 
on,  by  sli(  «  iiig  the  advantages  which  the  Cliris- 
ti.in  world  has  orer  the  Heathen.  Swijt. 

2.  Above,  with  regard  to  rule  or  authority. 


Opposed  to  under. 
The  churc 


church  has  orcr  her  bishops,  able  to  silence 
the  factious,  no  less  by  their  preaching  than  by 
their  authority.  South. 

Captain,  yourself  are  the  fittest  to  live  and  reign 
n(jt  oifr,  but  next  and  immediately  under  the  peo- 
ple. Dryden. 

3.  Above  in  place.    Opposed  to  below. 
He  was  more  than  oicr  shoes  in  love.  Shakesp. 
The  street  should  see  as  she  walkt  oier  hf-ad. 

Shakcsp. 

Thrice  happy  is  that  humble  pair. 
Beneath  the  level  of  all  care  ; 
Orcr  whose  head  those  arrows  fly. 
Of  sad  distrust  and  jealousy.  If'a//cr. 

4.  Across ;  from  side  to  side :  as,  he  leap- 
ed over  the  brook. 

Come  o'er  the  brook  Bessy  to  rae. 
She  (lares  not  come  oi'er  to  thee.  Shakesp. 

Certain  lakes  and  pits,  such  as  that  of  Aveinies, 
poison  birds  which  fly  oier  them.  Bacon. 

The  geese  fly  o'er  tlic  barn,  the  bees  in  arms 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in  swarms. 

Dryden. 

5.  Through  ;  diffusively. 

All  the  world  oier,  those  that  received  not  the 
conunands  of  Christ  and  his  doctrines  of  purity 
and  perseverance,  were  signally  destroyed. 

Hamm. 

6.  U])on. 

Wise  governours  have  as  great  a  watch  ower 
f.imes,  as  they  have  of  the  actions  and  designs. 

Bacon. 

Angelic  quirej 
Sung  heav'niy  anthems  of  his  victory 
Over  leniptatuin  and  the  tempter  proud.  Milton. 

7.  Before,     This  is  only  used  in  over 
night. 

On  their  intended  journey  to  proceed, 
And  orcr  night  whalso  thereto  did  need.  Huhberd. 

8.  It  is  in  all  senses  written  by  contraction 
o'er. 

O  ver.  adv. 

1.  Above  the  top. 

Give,  and  it  shall  be  gi<cn  unto  you;  good 
measure,  pressed  down  and  shaken  together  and 
running  oter,  shall  men  give.  Luke,  vi  j8. 

2.  More  than  a  quantity  assigned. 

Even  here  likewise  the  laws  of  nature  and  rea- 
son be  of  necessary  use  ;  yet  somewhat  orer  and 
besides  thera  is  necessary,  namely,  human  .ind  po- 
sitive law.  Honker. 

When  they  had  mete  it,  he  that  gathered  much 
had  nothing" oi-er,  and  he  that  gathered  little  had 
no  lack.  Ijoiiuj,  xvi.  18. 
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The  ordinary  soldiers  having  all  their  pay,  and 
a  month's  pay  over,  were  sent  nito  their  countries. 

Hayuard. 

The  eastern  people  determined  their  digit  by 
the  breadlh  of  barley-corns,  six  making  a  digit, 
and  twenty-four  a  hand's  breadth:  a  small  ma>- 
ter  oicr  or  under.  Arbulhnet. 

3.  From  side  to  side. 

Tlie  fan  of  an  Indian  king,  made  of  the  feathers 
of  a  peacock's  tail,  composed  into  a  round  form, 
bound  altogether  with  a  circular  rira,  above  a  foot 
over.  Orew, 

4.  From  one  to  another. 

This  golden  cluster  the  herald  delivereth  to  the 
Tirsan,  who  delivereth  it  oicr  to  that  son  that  he 
had  chosen.  Bacm. 

5.  From  a  country  beyond  the  sea. 

It  hath  a  "bite  berry,  but  is  not  brought  over 
with  the  Coral.  Bacon's  \'at.  Hisfrry. 

They  brought  new  customs  and  new  vices  o'er  ; 
Taught  us  more  arts  than  honest  men  require. 

Rhilips. 

6.  On  the  surface. 

I  he  first  came  out  red  all  over,  like  an  hairy 
L'ariiiiiit.        _  Genesis. 

7.  Past.  This  is  rather  the  sense  of  an 
adjective. 

Soliiiiau  pausing  upon  the  matter,  the  heat  of 
his  fury  being  something  over,  suffered  himself  to 
be  intreated.  Knolles. 

Meditate  upon  the  effects  of  anger;  and  the 
best  time  to  do  this,  is  to  look  back  upon  anger 
when  the  fil  is  over.  Bacon. 

What  the  garden  choicest  bears 
To  sit  and  taste,  till  this  meridian  heat 
Be  OUT,  and  the  sun  more  cool  decline.  Milton. 

I  he  act  of  stealing  was  soon  over,  and  cannot 
be  undone,  and  for  it  the  sinner  is  only  answera- 
ble to  God  or  his  vicegerent.  Taylor. 

He  will,  as  soon  as  Tiis  first  surprize  is  oeer,  be- 
gin to  wonder  how  such  a  favour  came  to  be  be- 
stowed <m  him.  Atterbury. 

There  youths  and  nymphs  in  consort  gay. 
Shall  hail  the  rising,  close  the  parting  day  ; 

\\  ith  me,  alas  !  wiih  me  those  joys  are  o  er, 
For  me  the  vernal  garlands  bloom  no  more.  Pope. 

8.  Throughout;  completely. 

Welt, 

Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  I  sent  you  ?Shakesp. 

Let  them  argue  oi-er  all  the  topicks  of  divine 
goodness  and  human  weakness,  yet  how  trifling 
must  be  their  plea !  South'sSermoru. 

9.  With  repetition  ;  another  time. 

He  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him, 
'Twixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness.  Shakesp. 

Sitting  or  standing  still  confin'd  to  roar. 
In  the  same  verse,  the  same  rules  o'er  and  o'er. 

Dryden. 

Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  sight. 
Devour  her  o'er  and  o'er  with  vast  delight.  Dryd. 

Thou,  ray  Hector,  art  thyself  alone. 
My  parents,  brothers,  and  my  lord  in  one  ; 
O  kill  not  all  my  kindred  o'er  again,  i 
Nor  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  dusty  plain  ;  > 
But  in  this  tow'r,  for  our  defence,  remain.  Dryd,  J 

When  children  forget,  or  do  an  action  auk«ard- 
ly,  make  them  do  il  over  and  oi-er  again,  till  they 
are  perfect.  Locke. 

If  this  miracle  of  Christ's  rising  from  the  dead, 
be  not  sufficient  to  convince  a  resolved  libertine, 
neither  would  the  rising  of  one  now  from  the  dead 
be  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ;  since  it  would  only 
be  the  doing  that  ouer  again  which  hath  been  done 
already.  Atterbury. 

I  he  most  learned  will  iieverfind  occasion  to  act 
over  again  what  is  fabled  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
that  wiien  he  had  conquered  the  eastern  world,  he 
wt'pt  for  want  of  more  worlds  to  conquer.  H'attj. 

He  cramm'd  his  pockets  with  the  jirecious  store, 
-Vnd  ev'ry  night  review'd  it  o'er  and  o'er.  Harte. 

10.  Extraordinary  ;  in  a  great  degree. 

t  he  word  symbol  should  not  seem  to  be  oner 
difficult.  Baker. 

11.  Over  and  above.  Besides;  beyond 
what  was  first  supposed,  or  immediately 
intended. 
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Moses  took  the  redemption  money  of  them  that 
were  over  and  above.  N umbers,  iii.  49. 

He  gathered  a  great  mass  of  treasure,  and  gained 
over  and  above  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  all  peo 
pie  wherever  he  came.  L'Estrange. 


>12.  Over  against. 
front. 


Opposite ;  regarding  in 


In  Ticinum  is  a  church  with  windows  only  from 
above.  It  reporteth  the  voice  thirteen  times,  if 
you  stand  by  the  close  end  of  the  wall  over  against 
the  door.  Bacon. 

I  visit  his  picture,  and  place  myself  over  against 
it  whole  hours  together.  Addison's  Spectator 

Over  against  this  church  stands  a  large  hospital 
erected  by  a  shoemaker.  Addison  on  Italy 

13.  To  give  over.    To  cease  from. 

These  when  they  praise,  the  world  believes  no 
more, 

Than  when  they  promise  to  give  scribbling  o'er. 

Pope 

1 4.  To  give  over.  To  attempt  to  help  no 
longer:  as,  his  physicians  have  given 
him  over;  his  friends  who  advised  him. 
have  given  him  over. 

15.  In  composition  it  has  a  great  variety 
of  significations ;  it  is  arbitrarily  prefix- 
ed to  nouns,  adjectives,  or  other  parts  of 
speech  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  more 
than  enough  ;  too  much. 

Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  strains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  pow'r ;  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  ovei^-credulous  haste.         Shukesp.  Macbeth. 

St.  Hierora  reporteth,  that  he  saw  a  satyr ;  but 
the  truth  hereof  1  will  not  rashly  impugn,  or  over 
boldly  affirm.  Peacham. 

These  over-busy  spirits,  whose  labour  is  their 
only  reward,  hunt  a  shadow  and  chase  the  wind. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

If  the  ferment  of  the  breast  be  vigorous,  an  over- 
ifermcntation  in  the  part  produceth  a  phlegmon. 

Wiseman. 

A  gangrene  doth  arise  in  phlegmons,  through 
the  unseasonable  application  of  over-cold  medica- 
ments. Wiseman. 

Poets,  like  lovers,  should  be  bold  and  dare. 
They  spoil  their  business  with  an  over-care  : 
And  he  who  servilely  creeps  after  sense. 
Is  safe,  but  ne'er  will  reach  an  excellence.Dri/den. 

Wretched  man  o'erfeeds 
Hlscraipjii'd  desires,  with  more  than  nature  needs 

Dry  den. 

Bending  o'er  the  cup,  the  tears  she  shed, 
Seeni'd  by  the  posture  to  discharge  her  head, 
O'er-filVd  before.  Dryden's  Eoccace. 

As  tliey  are  likely  to  over-Jioitrish  their  own  case, 
their  flattery  is  hardest  to  be  discovered  ;  for  who 
would  imagine  himself  guilty  of  putting  tricks  up- 
on himself?  Collier. 

He  has  alTorded  us  only  the  twilif^ht  of  proba- 
bility ;  suitable  to  that  state  of  mediocrity  ne  has 
placed  us  in  here  ;  wherein  to  check  our  over-con- 
jidence  and  presumption,  we  might,  by  every  day's 
experience,  be  made  sensible  of  our  shortsighted- 
ness. Locke. 

This  part  of  grammar  has  been  much  neglected, 
as  some  others  over-diligenti y  cultivated.  It  is  easy 
for  men  to  write  one  after  aiio-ther  of  cases  and 
genders.  Locke. 

It  is  an  ill  way  of  establishing  this  truth,  and 
silencing  atheists,  to  take  some  men's  having  that 
idea  of  God  in  their  minds,  for  the  only  proof  of 
a  deity  ;  and  out  of  an  over-fondness  of  that  darling 
iiiveatlon,  casliier  all  other  arguments.  Locke. 

A  grown  person  surfeiting  with  honey,  no  soon- 
er hears  the  name  of  it,  but  his  fancy  immediately 
carries  sickness  and  qualms  to  his  stomach  :  had 
this  happened  to  hira  by  an  over-dose  of  honey, 
when  a  child,  all  the  same  effects  would  have  fol- 
lowed, but  the  cause  would  have  been  mistaken, 
and  thie  antipathy  counted  natural.  Locke. 

Take  care  you  over-burn  not  the  turf;  it  is  only 
to  be  burnt  so  as  to  make  it  break.  Mortimer. 
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Don't  over-fatigue  the  spirits,  lest  the  mind  be 
seized  with  a  lassitude,  and  thereby  nauseate  and 
grow  tired  of  a  particular  subject.  Watts. 

The  memory  of  the  learner  should  not  be  too 
much  crowded  with  a  tumultuous  heap  of  ideas  ; 
one  idea  elFaces  another.  An  over-greedy  grasp 
does  not  retain  the  largest  handful.  Watts. 

To  O'VER-ABOUND.    v.  n.    [over  and 
abound^  To  abound  more  than  enough 

Both  imbibe 
Fitting  congenial  juice,  so  rich  the  soil. 
So  much  does  fructuous  moisture  o' er-obound. 

Philips. 

The  learned,  never  over-abounding  in  transitory 
coin,  should  not  be  discontented.    Pope's  Letters 

To  O'VER-ACT.  v.  a.  [over  and  act.]  To 
act  more  than  enough. 

You  over-act,  when  you  should  underdo  ; 
A  little  call  yourself  again,  and  think.  BenJonson. 

Princes  courts  may  over-act  their  reverence,  and 
make  themselves  laughed  at  for  their  foolishness 
and  extravagant  relative  worship.  Stillingjieet. 

Good  meiT  often  blemish  the  reputation  of  their 
piety,  by  over-acting  some  things  in  religion ;  by 
an  indiscreet  zeal  about  things  wherein  religion  is 
not  concerned.  TulotsoH. 

He  over-acted  his  part ;  his  passions,  when  once 
let  loose,  were  too  impetuous  to  be  managed. 

Atterbury. 

To  Over-a'rch.  v.  a.  [over  and  arch.] 
To  cover  as  with  an  arch. 

Where  high  Ithaca  o'erlooks  the  floods. 
Brown  with  o'er-arching  shades  and  pendant 
woods.  Pope. 

To  Over-a'we.  v.  a.  [over  and  awe.]  To 
keep  in  awe  by  super iour  influence. 

The  king  was  present  in  person  to  overlook  the 
magistrates,  and  to  over-awe  those  subjects  with 
the  terror  of  his  sword.  _  Spenser 

Her  graceful  innocence,  her  ever^  air 
Of  gesture,  or  least  action,  &ver-aw  d 
His  malice.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

I  could  be  content  to  be  your  chief  tormentor, 
ever  paying  you  mock  reverence,  and  sounding  in 
your  ears  the  empty  title  which  inspired  you  with 
presumption,  and  over-awed  my  daughter  to  com- 
ply. Addison's  Guardian. 

A  thousand  fears 
Still  over-awe  when  she  appears.      Granv.  Poems. 

To  Over-ba'lance.    v.  a.    To  weigh 

down ;  to  preponderate. 

Not  doubting  but  by  the  weight  of  reason  I 
should  counterpoise  the  oeer-iaiancmfi's  of  any  fac- 
tions. King  Charles. 

The  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
wherein  we  over-balance  them  in  trade,  must  be 
paid  us  in  money.  Locke. 

When  these  important  considerations  are  set  be- 
fore a  rational  being,  acknowledging  the  truth  of 
every  article,  should  a  bare  single  possibility  be  of 
weight  enough  to  over-balance  tliem,  Rogers, 

Over-ba'lance.  n.  s.  [orer  and  balance.] 
Something  more  than  equivalent. 

Our  exported  commodities  would,  by  the  re- 
turn, encrease  the  treasure  of  this  kingdom  above 
what  it  can  ever  be  by  other  means,  than  a  mighty 
over-balance  of  our  exported  to  our  imported  com- 
modities. Temple. 

The  mind  should  be  kept  in  a  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, not  inclining  to  either  side,  any  further  than 
the  over-balance  of  probability  gives  it  the  turn  of 
assent  and  belief.  Locke. 

Over-ea'ttle.  adj.  [Of  this  word  I  know 
not  the  derivation ;  batten  is  to  grow 
fat,  and  to  battle,  is  at  Oxford  to  feed  on 
trust.]    Too  fruitful;  exuberant. 

In  the  church  of  God  sometimes  it  coraeth  to 
pass,  as  in  over-battle  grounds  ;  the  fertile  disposi- 
tion whereof  is  good,  yet  because  it  exceedeth  due 
proportion,  it  briugeth  abundantly,  through  too 
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much  rankness,  things  less  profitable,  whereby 
that  which  principally  it  should  yield,  either  pre- 
vented in  place  or  defrauded  of  nourishment,  fail- 
eth.  Hooker. 

To  Over-be'ar.  v.  a.  [over  and  bear,] 
To  repress ;  to  subdue ;  to  whelm ;  to 
bear  down. 

What  more  savage  tlian  man,  if  he  see  himself 
able  by  fraud  to  over-reach,  or  by  power  to  over- 
bear the  laws  ?  ~  Hooker. 
My  desire 

All  continent  impediments  would  o'er-bear, 
That  did  oppose  my  will.         Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

The  ocean,  over-peering  of  his  list. 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste. 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'er-bears  your  officers.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Our  counsel,  it  pleas'd  your  highness. 
To  over-bear.  Shake^,  K.  John. 

Glo'ster,  thou  shalt  well  perceive. 
That  nor  in  birth  or  for  authority. 
The  bishop  will  be  over-borne  by  thee.  Shakeip, 
The  Turkish  commanders,  with  all  their  forces, 
assailed  the  city,  thrusting  their  men  into  the 
breaches  by  heaps,  as  if  they  would,  with  very 
multitude,  have  discouraged  or  over-born  the 
Christians.  Knolles. 

The  point  of  reputation,  when  news  first  came 
of  the  battle  lost,  did  over-bear  the  reason  of  war. 

Bacon, 

Yet  fortune,  valour,  all  is  over-born 
By  numbers  ;  as  the  long  resisting  bank 
By  the  impetuous  torrent.  Denham. 

A  body  may  as  well  be  over-bm-n  by  the  vio- 
lence of  a  shallow,  rapid  stream,  as  swallowed  up 
in  the  gulph  of  smootn  water.  L'Estrange. 

Crowding  on  the  last  the  first  impel ; 
Till  over-born  with  v»eight  the  Cyprians  fell.  Dry. 

The  judgment,  if  swayed  by  the  over-bearing 
of  passion,  and  stored  with  lubricous  opinions  in- 
stead of  clearly  conceived  truths,  will  be  erro- 
neous. Glanville's  Scepsis. 

Take  care  that  the  memory  of  the  learner  be 
not  too  much  crowded  by  a  tumultuous  heap,  or 
over-bearing  multitude  of  documents  at  one  time. 

Watts. 

The  horror  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object  may 
over-bear  the  pleasure  which  results  from  its  great- 
ness, novelty,  or  beauty.  Addison. 

To  Over-bi'b.  v.  a.  [over  and  bid.]  To 

offer  more  than  equivalent. 

You  have  o'er-bid  all  my  past  sufferings. 
And  all  my  future  too,  Drydens  Spanish  Fr. 

To  Over-blo'w?.  V.  n.  [over  and  blow.] 
To  be  past  its  violence. 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way. 
Until  the  blustriiig  storm  is  over-blmon.  Spenser, 
All  tliose  tempests  being  over-blown,  there  long, 
after  arose  a  new  storm  which  over-run  all  Spain. 

Spenser. 

This  ague  fit  of  fear  is  over-blown, 
An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own.  Shakesp. 

Seiz'd  with  secret  joy. 
When  storms  are  ovsr-blown.        Dryden's  Virgil.. 

To  OvER-BLo'w.  V.  a.  [over  and  blow.] 
To  drive  away,  as  clouds  before  the 
wind. 

Some  angel  that  beholds  her  there. 
Instruct  us  to  record  what  she  was  here  ; 
And  when  this  cloud  of  sorrow's  over-blown. 
Thro'  the  wide  world  we'll  make  her  graces 
known.  IVaUer.. 

Over-bo'ard.  adv.  [over  and  board. 
See  Board.]  Off  the  ship  ;  out  of  the 
ship. 

The  great  assembly  met  again  ;  and  now  he  that^ 
was  the  cause  of  the  tempest  being  thrown  over- 
board, there  were  hopes  a  calm  should  ensue. 

Howel. 

A  merchant  having  a  vessel  richly  fraught  at 
sea  in  a  storm,  there  is  but  one  certain  way  to  save 
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which  is,  by  throwing  its  rich  lading  ff«er-6oartJ. 

South. 

I'he  trembling  dotard  to  the  dcclt  he  drew, 
id  hoisted  up  and  over-board  he  threw ; 
ij  done,  lie  sciz'd  the  helm.  Dryden. 
He  obtained  liberty  to  give  them  only  one  song 
Fore  he  leaped  over-board,  wliich  he  did,  and 
•n  plunged  into  the  sea.  L'Estrange. 
riioutjh  great  ships  were  commorily  bad  sca- 
ns, lliey  liaci  a  sujieriour  force  in  a  seaenpage- 
nt  :  the  shock  of  them  being  sometimes  so 
lent,  that  it  would  throw  the  crew  on  the  upper 
;k  of  lesser  ships  over-board.  Arbutlinot 

])ver-bu'lk.  v.  a.  [over  and  bulk.] 
J  oppress  by  bulk. 

'J'he  fecdine  pride, 
rank  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropt, 
shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evils, 
mxr-hulk  us  all.        SliaHesp.  Troilnsaiid  Cress. 

Dvkr-bu'rden.  v.  a.   [ovei- and  bm- 
n.]    To  load  with  too  great  weight. 
,f  she  were  not  cloyed  with  his  company,  and 
t  she  thought  not  the  earth  oiir-burtnened  with 
1,  she  would  cool  his  fiery  grief.  Sidney. 

)ver-bu'y.  v.  a.  [over  and  l)U J/.]  To 
iv  too  clear. 

Ic,  w  hen  want  requires,  is  only  wise,  -j 
II)  slights  not  foreign  aids,  nor  oier-buus ;  ( 
t  on  our  native  strength,  in  time  of  need,  re-  ( 
lies.  Vi-yden.  3 

)vf,k-ca'rry.  v.  a.  [over  and  cnrri/.] 
)  iuirry  too  far ;  to  be  urged  to  any 
irifi  violent  or  dangerous. 
Ic  w  as  the  king's  uncle,  but  yet  of  no  capacity 
ucceed  ;  by  reason  whereof  his  natural  atlection 
I  duty  was  less  easy  to  be  over-cai-ritd  Ly  siii- 
011.  ilityward. 

OvER-CA'ST.  V.  a.  part,  overcast, 
rr  and  cast.] 

o  cloud  ;  to  darken ;  to  cover  willi 
joni. 

As  they  past, 
;  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  over-cast.Spcnser. 
{ie,  Robin,  oicr-cast  the  night ; 
•  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon, 
th  (Iroiipiiig  fogs  as  black  as  Acheron.  S}ial<esp. 
)ur  (lays  of  age  are  sad  and  over-cast,  in  which 
find  that  ofalT  our  vain  passions  and  alTections 
t,  the  sorrow  only  abideth.  RaUigh. 

of  fumes  and  humid  vapours  m.ide, 

clond  in  so  seri  ne  a  mansion  find, 
mcr-cast  her  ever  shining  mind.  Waller. 
'hose  clouds  tliat oi rr-cml  oor  mom  shall  fly, 
i|)eird  to  farthest  corners  of  the  sky.  Dryden. 

tv  dawn  is  over-cast,  the  morning  lours, 

heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day.  Addison. 

0  cover.  This  sense  is  hardly  retain- 
Init  by  needle  women,  who  call  that 
ich  is  encircled  with  a  thread,  over- 

lieti  malice  would  work  that  which  is  evil, 
in  working  avoid  the  suspicion  of  an  evil  in- 
,  the  colour  wherewith  it  ovcr-castcth  itself  is 
ays  n  fair  and  plausible  pretence  of  seeking  to 
her  that  which  is  good.  HiX'kcr. 
heir  arms  abroad  with  gray  moss  over-cast, 

1  their  green  leaves  trembling  with  every  blast. 

o;)fii,<cr. 

o  rate  too  high  in  computation. 

he  king,  in  his  accompt  of  peace  and  calms, 
much  over-cast  his  fortunes,  which  proved  full 
rokcn  seas,  tides,  and  tempests.  Bacon. 

^ver-char'ge.  r.  a.  [over  and 
"■?'■•] 

o  oppress ;  to  cloy ;  to  surcharge, 
'n  nir  we  fied  in  every  instant,  and  on  meats 
lit  limes  ;  and  yet  the  heavy  load  of  abund- 
'.  wherewith  we  njipress  and  oi-crcharce  na- 
.  -mketh  her  to  sink  lUiHwares  in  the  mio-way. 

Haleigh't  Histonioj  the  WorU. 
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A  man  may  as  well  expect  to  gn)w  stronger  by 
always  eating,  as  wiser  by  always  readinjj  Too 
much  weT-c/iar^es  nature, and  turns  more  into  dis. 
ease  than  nourishment.  Cottier 

2.  To  load  ;  to  crowd  too  much. 

Our  language  is  over-charged  with  consonants. 

Pope 

3.  To  burthen. 

He  whi^pe^s  to  his  pillow 
The  secrctH  of  liisorer-c/iarg«(i  soul.  Shakesp. 

4.  To  rate  too  high. 

Here's  Cilo'ster,  a  foe  to  citizens, 
O'er-cliur'.'infi  your  free  purses  with  large  fines. 

Shakap. 

5.  To  fill  too  full. 

Her  heart  is  but  o'er-charg'd  ;  she  will  recover. 

Shakesp. 

The  fumes  of  passion  do  as  really  intoxicate, 
and  confound  the  judging  and  discerning  faculty 
as  the  fumes  of  drink  discompose  and  stujiify  tin 
brain  of  a  man  over-charged  with  it.  ■simf/i 

If  they  would  make  distinct  abstract  ideas  of  all 
the  varieties  in  human  actions,  the  number  must 
be  infinite,  and  the  memory  over-charged  to  little 
purpose.  Locke. 

'J  ne  action  of  the  Iliad  and  /Kneid,  in  them 
selves  exceeding  short,  are  so  beautifully  extended 
by  the  invention  of  cjiisodes,  that  they  make  u() 
an  agreeable  story  sulhcieiit  to  employ  the  memo- 
ry without  over-charging  it.  Addison's  Sped 

6.  To  load  with  too  great  a  charge. 

They  were 

As  cannons  over-charg'd  with  double  cracks.S'iafc 
Who  in  deep  mines  for  hidden  know  ledge  toils. 
Like  guns  o'er-charg'd,  breaks,  misses,  or  rcccils. 

Denham. 

To  OvER-CLo'uD.  V.  a.  [over  and  cloud.] 
To  cover  with  clouds. 

Tlie  silver  empress  of  the  night, 
U'cr-cltmded,  glimmers  in  a  fainter  light.  Ticket. 

To  Over-clo  y.  v.  a.  [<?»er  and  c/o^.] 
To  fill  beyond  satiety. 

A  scum  of  Britons  and  base  lacquey  peasants, 
\\'hiim  their  o'fr-c/ui/'(/ country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  adventures  and  destruction.  Shakesp. 

To  OveRCo'me.  v.  a.  pret.  1  overcame; 
part.  pass,  overcome;  anciently  ove7-- 
comcn,  as  in  Spenser,  [overcomen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  subdue  ;  to  conquer ;  to  vanquish. 
They  overcomen,  were  deprived 

()f  their  proud  beauty,  and  the  one  moiety 
Transfurm'd  to  fish,  for  their  bold  surquedry. Spcn. 

This  wretched  woman,  overcome 
Of  anguish  rather  than  of  crime  hath  been.  Spens. 

Of  whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the  same  is  he 
brought  in  bondage.  2  Peter,  ii.  19. 

Fire  by  thicker  air  o'ercome. 
And  downward  forc'd  in  earth's  capacious  womb. 
Alters  its  i)articles;  is  fire  no  more.  Piior. 

2.  To  surmount 

Aliranda  is  a  constant  relief  to  poor  people  in 
their  misfortunes  and  accidents  ;  there  are  some- 
times little  misfortunes  that  happen  to  them, which 
of  themselves  they  could  never  be  able  to  over- 
come. Law. 

3.  To  overflow ;  to  surchage. 

Th'  unfallow'd  glebe 
Yearly  o'ercomes  the  granaries  with  stores.  Philipt. 

4.  To  come  over  or  upon ;  to  invade  sud- 
denly.   Not  in  use. 

Can't  such  things  be 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder  ?  Shakesp. 

To  Overco'me.  t".  w.  To  gain  the  supe- 
riority. 

That  thou  mightest  be  justified  in  thy  sayings, 
and  mightest  overcome  when  thou  artjudged. 

Romans,  iii.  4. 

Overco'mer.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  He 
who  overcomes. 
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To  OvER-cot'NT.  V.  a.  [over  and  count.] 
To  rate  above  the  true  value. 

Thou  know'st  bow  much 
We  do  o'er-cotint  thee.    Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

To  OvER-co'vER.  V.  a.  [over  and  coper.] 
To  cover  completely. 

Shut  me  nightly  in  a  tharnel  house, 
O'er-cover'd  <iuite  with  <lead  men's  rattling  bones. 
With  reeky  shanks  and  yellow  chajiless  skulls. 

Shukesp. 

To  OvER-CRo'w.  r.  a.  [over  and  crow.] 
To  crow  as  in  triumph. 

A  base  varlet,  that  being  but  of  late  grown  out 
of  the  dunghill,  bcgiiinelfi  now  to  over-crow  so 
high  mountains,  and  make  himself  the  great  pro- 
tector of  all  out-laws.  Spenser. 

To  Overdo',  v.  a.  [ovei' and  do.]    To  do 
more  th.an  enough. 

Any  thing  so  over-done  is  from  the  purpose  of 
playing ;  w  hose  end  is  lo  hold  the  mirrour  up  to 
nature.  Shakesp. 

Nature  so  intent  upon  finishing  her  work,  much 
oftener  ovcr-doe3  than  under  does.  You  shall  hear 
of  twenty  animals  with  two  heads,  for  one  that 
hath  none.  Grew. 

When  the  meat  is  over-done,  lay  the  fault  upon 
your  lady  who  hurried  you.  Swift. 

To  Over  dress,  v.  a,  [oi'fr  and  rfrm.] 
To  adorn  lavishly. 

In  all,  let  Nature  never  be  forgot  ; 
15ut  treat  the  goddess  like  a  moJcst  fair. 
Nor  orer-</rfss,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare.  Pope. 

To  OvER-DRi'vE.  v.  a.  [over  and  drive.] 
To  drive  too  hard,  or  beyond  strength. 

The  flocks  and  herds  with  young,  if  men  should 
over-driie  one  day,  all  will  die.  Goicsij,  xxxiii.  15. 

To  Over-ey'k.  I",  a.  [over  and  ei/e.] 

To  superintend. 
2.  To  observe  ;  to  remark. 

I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties. 
Lest  orcr-ei/ing  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
You  break  hito  some  merry  passion.  Shak. 

To  Over-e'mpty.  t'.  fl.  [over  and  empty.] 
To  make  too  empty. 

The  women  would  be  loth  to  come  behind  the 
fashion  in  newfangledness  of  the  manner,  if  not  lo 
costliness  of  the  matter,  which  might  over-empty 
their  husband's  purses.  Carew. 

O'vERFAL.  n.  s.  [over  and  fall.]  Cataract. 

Tostatus  addeth,  that  those  which  dwell  neat 
those  falls  of  water,  are  deaf  from  their  infancy, 
like  those  that  dwell  near  the  overfals  of  Nilus. 

Raleigh's  Hist,  of  the  World. 

To  Over-flo'at.  t'.  n.  [over  and  float,] 
To  swim  ;  to  float. 

The  town  is  filled  with  slaughter,  and  o'erflpats. 
With  a  red  deluge,  their  increasing  moats.  Dryd. 

To  OvER-FLo'w.  v.n.  [over  and  flo7v.\ 
.  To  be  fuller  than  the  brim  can  hold. 

While  our  strong  walls  secure  us  from  the  foe, 
Ere  yet  v.  ith  blood  our  ditches  over-Jiow.  Dryden. 

Had  I  the  same  consciousness  that  1  saw  Noah's 
flood,  as  that  I  saw  the  over-fiowing  of  the  Thames 
last  winter,  I  could  not  doubt,  that  I  who  saw  the 
Thames  over-flowed,  and  viewed  the  flood  at  the 
general  deluge,  was  the  same  self.  Locke. 

2.  To  exuberate;  to  abound. 

A  very  ungrateful  return  to  the  author  of  all 
wc  enjoy,  but  such  as  an  over-flowing  plenty  too 
much  niclines  men  to  make.  Roger$. 

To  Over- FLOW.  r.a.  pret.  ovcrfloiced, 
part.  pass,  over-flowed  or  over-flown. 

1.  To  fill  beyond  the  brim. 

Suppose  thyself  in  as  great  a  sadness  as  ever 
did  load  thy  spirit,  wouTd'st  thou  not  bear  it 
cheerfully  if  thou  wert  sure  thai  some  excellent 
fortune  would  relieve  and  recompense  thee  so  «» 
to  orer-flme  all  thy  hopes  ?  Taylor. 
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New  milk  that  all  the  winter  never  fails, 
And  all  tlie  summer  over-Jiows  the  pails.  Dryden, 

^,  To  deluge ;  to  drown ;  to  over-run ; 
to  over-power. 

The  Scythians,  at  such  time  as  the  northern  na- 
tions ctver-flowed  all  Christendom,  came  down  to 
the  sea-coast.  Spenser 

Clanius  over-Jiow'd  th'  unhappy  coast.  Dryden. 

Do  not  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  make  yearly  in- 
undations in  our  days,  as  they  have  formerly  done  ? 
and  are  not  the  countries  so  over-flown,  still  situate 
between  the  tropicks  ?  Bentley. 

Sixteen  hundred  and  odd  years  after  the  earth 
was  made,  it  was  over-flowed  and  destroyed  in  a 
deluge  of  water,  that  overspread  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  east  to 
west.  Burnet 


Thus  oft  by  mariners  are  shewn. 
Earl  Godwin  s  castles  over-flown. 


Swift. 


O'vER-FLOW.  n.  s.  [om-and  Jlow.]  Inun- 
dation ;  more  than  fulness ;  such  a  quan- 
tity as  runs  over  ;  exuberance. 

Did  he  break  out  into  tears  ? 
—In  great  measure. 

—A  kind  oDcr^ou)  of  kindness.  Shahesp. 

Where  there  are  great  overflows  in  fens,  the 
drowning  of  them  in  winter  maketh  the  summer 
following  more  fruitful ;  for  that  it  keepeth  the 
ground  warm.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

It  requires  pains  to  find  the  coherence  of  ab- 
struse writings  :  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  St.  Paul's  epistles  have,  with  many,  passed 
for  disjointed  pious  discourses,  full  of  warmth  and 
zeal  and  over-flows  of  light,  rather  than  for  calm, 
strong,  coherent  reasonnigs  all  through.  Locke. 

After  every  over-flow  of  the  Nile,  there  was  not 
always  a  njensuration,  Arbnthnot  on  Coins. 

The  expression  may  be  ascribed  to  an  over-flow 
of  gratitude  in  the  general  disposition  of  Ulysses. 

Broome. 

OvER-FLo'wiNG.  n.  s.  [from  over-flow.'] 
Exuberance ;  copiousness.  ^ 

When  men  are  young,  they  might  vent  the 
mier-flowings  of  their  fancy  that  way.  Denham. 

When  the  over-fiowings  of  ungodliness  make  us 
afraid,  the  ministers  of  religion  cannot  better  dis- 
charge their  duty  of  opposing  it.  Rogers. 

OvER-FLo'wiNGLY.  adv.  {?vom OVCT-floW- 
ing^  Exuberantly ;  in  great  abundance. 
A  word  not  elegant  nor  in  use. 

Nor  was  it  his  indigence  that  forced  him  to 
make  the  world,  but  his  goodness  pressed  him  to 
impart  the  goods  whicli  he  so  overflowingly  abounds 
with.  Boxjle. 

Te  Over-fly;,  v.  a.  [over  a-rxA  fly .]  To 
cross  by  flight. 

A  sailing  kito 
Can  scarce  o'er-fly  them  in  a  day  and  night. Dcj/d. 

Over-fo'rwardness.  n.  s.  [over  and 
forwardness.]  Too  great  quickness  : 
too  great  readiness. 

By  an  over-forwardness  in  courts  to  give  counte- 
nance to  frivolous  exceptions,  though  they  make 
nothing  to  the  true  merit  of  the  cause,  it  often 
happens  that  causes  are  not  determined  according 
to  their  merits.  Hale. 

To  Over  fre'ight.  v.  a.  pret.  over- 
freighted; part,  over-fraught,  [over 
and  freight.]  To  load  too  heavily  ;  to 
fill,  with  too  great  quantity. 

A  boat  over-freighted  with  people,  in  rowing 
down  the  river,  was,  by  the  extreme  weather, 
sunk.  Carew, 

Grief,  that  does  not  speak, 
Whispers  the  o'erfmught  lieart  and  bids  it  break. 

Shahesp. 

Sorrow  lias  so  o'er  fraught 
This  sinking  barque,  1  shall  not  live  to  shew 
^   How  I  abhor  my  first  rash  crime.  Denham. 
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To  Over-get.  v.  a  [over  and  get.]  To 
pass ;  to  leave  behind. 

With  six  hours  hard  riding,  through  so  wild 
places,  as  it  was  rather  the  cunning  of  my  horse 
sometimes,  than  of  myself,  so  rightly  to  hit  the 
way,  1  over-got  them  a  little  before  night.  Sidney. 

To  OvER-GLA'NCE.D.a.  [over  and  glance.] 
To  look  hastily  over. 

1  have,  but  with  a  cursory  eye, 
O'er-glanc'd  the  articles.  Shahesp.  Henry  V. 

To  OvER-Go'.  v.a.  [over  and  g-o.] 

1.  To  surpass ;  to  excel. 

Thinking  it  beyond  the  degree  of  humanity  to 
have  a  wit  so  far  over-going  his  age,  and  such 
dreadful  terror  proceed  worn  so  excellent  beauty. 

Sidney. 

Great  Nature  hath  laid  down  at  last. 
That  mighty  birth  wherewith  so  long  she  went, 
And  over-went  the  times  of  ages  past. 
Here  to  lye  in  upon  our  soft  content.  Daniel. 

2.  To  cover.  Obsolete. 

All  which,  my  thoughts  say,  they  shall  never  do. 
But  rather,  that  the  earth  shall  overgo 
Some  one  at  least.  Chapman. 

To  Over-go'rge.  v.a.  [over  and  gorge.] 
To  gorge  too  much. 

Art  thou  grown  great. 
And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  over-gorg'd  ?  Shahesp. 

Over-grb'at.  adj.  [over  and  great.]  Too 
great. 

Though  putting  the  mind  unprepared  upon  an 
unusual  stress  ought  to  be  avoided  :  yet  this  must 
not  run  it,  by  an  over-great  shyness  of  difficulties, 
into  a  lazy  sauntring  aoout  obvious  things.  Locke. 

To  Over-gro  w.  v.  a.  [over  and  grow.] 

1 .  To  cover  with  growth. 

Roof  and  floor,  and  walls  were  all  of  gold. 
But  over-grown  with  dust  and  old  decay. 
And  hid  in  darkness  that  none  could  behold 
The  hue  thereof.  Spenser. 

The  woods  and  desart  caves. 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'er-grown, 
And  all  tlieir  echoes  mourn.  Milton. 

2.  To  rise  above. 

If  the  binds  be  very  strong  and  much  over-grow 
the  poles,  some  advise  to  strilce  off  their  heads 
with  a  long  switch.  Mortimer. 

To  Over-gro'w.  t>.  w.   To  grow  beyond 
the  fit  or  natural  size. 

One  part  of  his  armjr  with  incredible  labour,  cut 
away  thorough  the  thick  and  over-grown  woods, 
and  so  came  to  Solyman.  _     _  Knolles. 

A  huge  over-grown  ox  was  grazing  in  a  meadow. 

L' Estrange. 

Him  for  a  happy  man  1  own, 
Whose  fortune  is  not  over-grown.  Swift. 

Over-gro'wth.  n.  s.  [operand  growth.] 
Exuberant  growth. 

The  over-growth  of  some  complexion, 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason. 

Shahesp. 

The  fortune  in  being  the  first  in  an  invention, 
doth  cause  sometimes  a  wonderful  over-growth  in 
riches.  Bacon. 

Suspected  to  a  sequent  king,  who  seeks 
To  stop  their  over-growth,  as  in-mate  guests 
Too  numerous.  Milton's  Par.  Lost: 

To  Over-ha'le.  v.  a.  [over  and  hale.] 

1.  To  spread  over. 

The  welked  Phoebiis  gan  availe 
His  weary  wain,  and  now  the  froety  night 
Her  mantle  black  thro' heaven  gan  over-hale. Spens. 

2.  To  examine  over  again:  as,  he  oyer- 
haled  my  account. 

To  Over-ha'ng.  v.  a.  [over  and  hang.] 
To  jut  over ;  to  impend  over. 

Lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect. 
Let  the  brow  overwhelm  it. 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'er-hang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base.  Shahesp. 
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Hide  me,  ye  forests,  in  your  closest  bow'rs. 
Where  flows  the    murm'ring  brook,  inviting^ 
dreams. 

Where  bord'ring  haz\e  over-hangs  the  streams. Gajf. 

If  you  drink  tea  upon  a  promontory  that  over- 
hangs the  sea,  it  is  preferable  to  an  assembly.P(>pe. 

To  Over-ha'ng.  ».  n.    To  jut  over. 

The  rest  was  craggy  cliff,  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb.  Milten. 

To  Over-ha'rden.  v.  a.  [over  and  har- 
den.]   To  make  too  hard. 

By  laying  it  in  the  air,  it  has  acquired  such  a. 
hardness,  tnat  it  was  brittle,  like  over-hardened 
steel.  Boyle. 
Over-he'ad.  adv.  [over  and  head.]  Aloft; 
in  the  zenith ;  above ;  in  the  ciehng. 

Ovei'-head  the  moon 
Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 
Wheels  her  pale  course.  Milton's  Var.  Lost. 

The  four  stars  over-head,  represent  the  four  chil- 
dren. Addison. 

To  Over-he' A R.  v.a.  [over  and  hear.] 
To  hear  those  who  do  not  mean  to  be 
heard. 

I  am  invisible 
And  I  will  over-hear  their  conference.  Shahesp. 

They  had  a  full  sight  of  the  Infanta  at  a  mask, 
dancing,  having  over-heard  two  gentlemen  who 
were  tendhig  towards  that  sight,  after  whom  they 
pressed.  Wotton. 

That  such  an  enemy  we  have  who  seeks 
Our  ruin,  both  by  thee  infonn'd  I  learn. 
And  from  the  parting  angel  over-heard.  Milten. 

They  were  so  loud  in  their  discourse,  that  a 
blackberry  from  the  next  bridge  over-heard  them. 

L' Estrange. 

The  nurse. 

Though  not  the  wor'ls,  the  murmurs  over-heard. 

Dryden. 

The  witness  over-hearing  the  word  pillory  re- 
peated, slunk  away  privately.  Addism. 

To  Ovkr-he'at.  v.a.  [over  and  heat,] 
To  heat  too  much. 

Pleas'd  with  the  form  and  coolness  of  the  place. 
And  over-heated  by  the  morning  chace.  Addison. 

It  must  be  done  upun  the  receipt  of  the  wound, 
before  the  patient's  spirit  be  over-heated  with  pain 
or  fever.  Wiseman. 

To  Over- he'nd.  v.a.  [over  and  hend.] 
To  overtake  ;  to  reach. 

Als  his  fair  leman  flying  through  a  brook. 
He  over-hent  nought  moved  with  her  piteous  look.  ■ 

Spenser. 

To  Over-jo'y.  v.  a.  [over  and  joi/,]  To 
transport ;  to  ravish. 

He  that  puts  his  confidence  in  God  only,  is  nei- 
t\icr  over-joyed  in  any  great  good  things  of  this  life, 
nor  sorrowful  for  a  fittle  tiling.       Taylor's  Guide. 

The  bishop,  partly  astonished  and  partly  oijer- 
Joijed  with  these  speeches,  was  struck  into  a  sad 
silence  for  a  time.  _  Hayward, 

This  love-sick  virgin,  over-joy  d  to  find 
The  boy  alone,  still  foilow'd  him  behind.  Addison, 
Over-jo'y.  re.  s.  Transport;  ecstacy. 

The  mutual  conf  rence  that  ray  mind  hath  had. 
Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  king 
With  ruder  terms  ;  such  as  my  wit  aflFofds, 
And  over-joy  of  heart  doth  minister.  Shahesp. 

To  Overla'bour.  v.  a.  [over  and  la- 
bour.] To  take  too  much  pains  on  any 
thing  ;  to  harass  with  toil. 

She  without  noise  will  over-see 
His  children  and  his  family  ; 
And  order  all  things  till  ho  come, , 
Sweaty  and  over-labour  d  home.  Dryden. 

To  Overla'de.  v.  a.  [over  and  lade.] 
To  overburthen. 

Thus  to  throng  and  ouer-We  a  soul 
With  love,  and  then  to  have  a  room  for  fear, 
That  shall  all  that  controul. 
What  is  it  but  to  rear 
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Our  paisions  and  our  hopes  on  high. 

That  thence  they  may  descry 
The  noblest  way  liow  to  despair  and  die  }Sucklin^. 
verla'rge.  adj.  [over  and  large.] 
Larger  than  enough. 

Our  attainments  cannot  be  mer-lnrge,  and  j-et 
Te  manage  a  narrow  fortune  very  unthriftilv. 

Collier. 

^erla'shingly.  adv.  [over  and  /asA.] 
With  exaggeration.  A  mean  word,  now 
obsolete. 

Althoujih  I  be  far  from  tlieir  opinion  who  write 

00  overlashingly ,  tlint  the  Arabian  tongue  is  in  use 
n  two  tliird  parts  of  the  inhabited  world,  yet  1  find 
hat  it  exti  ndeth  where  the  religion  of  Mahomet 

1  professed.  Dreracood. 

Overla'y.  v.  a.  [over  and  la>/.] 
To  oppress  by  too  much  weight  or 
power. 

Some  commons  arc  barren,  the  nature  is  such, 
\.nd  some  oier-luyetlt  the  connnons  too  much. 

Tusser. 

Not  only  that  mercy  which  keepeth  from  be- 
ng  mtT-liiid  and  opprcst,  hut  mercy  which  tavelh 
roni  liein'_'  tdiii  lird  wiili  grievous  rnisericH. //ixj/cit. 

W  hen  any  Cdnnlry  is  over-laid  by  the  multitude 
diifli  live  upon  it,  there  is  a  natural  necessity 
ojiipelliii);  it  1(1  disburtlienitself  and  lay  tlie  load 
|)i)n  othi  ri.  lialeijih. 

We  praise  the  thinps  we  hear  with  much  more 
nillingncss  than  Iho'c  we  sge  ;  because  we  envy 
he  present,  and  reverence  the  past ;  tliiiikitif; 
)ursclves  instructed  by  the  one,  and  mer-taid  by 
he  other.  lienJiynson. 

Good  laws  had  been  antiquated  by  the  course 
(f  lime,  or  ovcr-laid'hy  the  corruption  of  manners. 

A  injj  CharUi. 

Our  sins  have  over-Utid  our  hopes.  King  Charles. 
The  strong  Kuu-irius  came  in  Arcite's  aid, 
Vnd  Palamon  w  ith  odds  was  over-laid.  Dryden. 

To  smother  with  too  much  or  too  close 
Covering. 

Nor  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay, 
Jke  miilhcrs,  which  their  infants  over-lay.  Milton. 

Tlic  new-born  babes,  by  nurses  oier-iaid.  Dryd. 

To  smother  ;  to  crush ;  to  overwhelm. 

Tliev  ipiickly  stilled  and  over-laid  those  infant 
riniiules  of  piety  and  virtue,  sown  by  God  in 
lair  hearts  ;  so  that  they  broupht  a  voluntary 
Jarkness  and  stupidity  upon  their  minds. 

Soulh's  Sermons. 

'llic  pods  have  made  your  noble  mind  for  me, 
her  insipid  soul  for  Ptolemy  : 
\  heavy  limip  of  earth  without  desire, 
\  heap  of  ashes  that  o'er-lays  your  fire.  Dryden. 

I'he  stars,  no  lonper  i»i'cr-/ai(i  w  ith  weight, 
Exert  their  heads  from  underneath  the  mass, 
And  upward  shoot.  Dryden. 

Season  the  passions  of  a  child  with  devotion, 
which  seldom  dies ;  ihoueh  it  may  seem  extin- 
Kuished  for  a  while,  it  breaks  out  as  sooji  as  niis- 
forliincs  have  brought  the  man  to  himself.  The 
fire  mnj'  be  covered  and  over-laid,  hut  cainiot  be 
Piitirely  quenched  and  smothered.  Addisim'sSpect. 

In  preaching,  no  men  succeed  better  liian  tliosc 
who  trust  to  the  fund  of  their  own  reason,  a<l- 
T«nced  but  not  over-laid  by  commerce  with  books. 

Swift. 

To  cloud ;  to  over-cast. 

I'hccbus'  golden  face  it  did  attaint, 
As  when  a  cloud  his  beams  did  oucr-Zajj,  Spenser. 

To  cover  superficially. 

The  <iirr-/<iviiii,'  of  tlu  ir  chapiters  was  of  silver, 
aad  all  the  pillars  were  fdlctcd  with  silver. 

Eiodiis, 

By  hij  prescript  a  jonctuary  is  fram'd 
Of  cedar,  ovcr-laiii  with  gold.  Milton. 

,  To  join  by  something  laid  over. 

Thou  us  impowrr'd 
To  fortify  thus  far,  and  mrr-iii;, 
With  ill's  portentous  bridge,  the  dark  ahyss.Milt. 

'o  OvKRi.K  Ai".  v.a.  [ovir  and  leap.]  To 
pass  by  a  jump. 
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I  A  step 

On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'er-lear>, 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.  Shakes;/.  Macbeth 

In  vain  did  Nature's  wise  command 
Divide  the  waters  from  the  land  ; 
If  daring  ships  and  men  prophane 
Th'  eternal  fences  over-leap. 

And  pass  at  will  the  boundless  deep.  Dryden. 
O'vKRLEATHKR.  v.s.  [over  and  leather.] 
The  part  of  the  shoe  that  covers  the 
foot. 

1  have  sometimes  more  (eet  than  shoes ;  or  such 
shoes  as  my  toes  look  tJirough  the  over-Ualher. 

Shakesp 

Overli'ght.  n.  s.  [over  and  light.]  Too 
strong  light. 

An  oier-light  niaketh  the  eyes  dark,  insomuch 
as  perpetual  looking  against  the  sun  would  cause 
blindness.  Bacon. 

To  OvERLi'vE.  V.a.  [over and  live.]  To 
live  longer  than  another ;  to  survive ; 
to  out-live. 

iMusidorus,  who  shewed  a  mind  not  to  over-live 
Pyrocles  prevailed.  Sidney. 

lie  conchidi  s  !•  hearty  prayers, 
Thai  vour  atlenipls  may  over-live  the  hazard 
Ami  fearful  meeting  of  their  opposite.  Shakes]). 

They  oier-livcd  lliat  envy,  and  had  tluir  par- 
dons afterwards.  Ilayward. 

To  OvERLi'vE.  V.  n.    To  live  too  long. 

Why  do  I  over-live  f 
Why  am  I  moti'd  with  death,  and  lenethen'd  out 
To  deathless  pain  ?  Milton's  Far.  Lost. 

OvERLi'vER.  n.s,  [from  oi'fr-/ii'e.]  Sur- 
viver  ;  that  which  lives  longest. 

A  peace  was  concluded,  to  continue  for  both 
the  king's  lives,  and  the  ova--liicT  of  them.  Bacon. 

To Overlo'ad.  v.a.  [oier and /oarf.]  To 
burthen  with  too  much. 

The  memory  of  youth  is  charged  and  oicr- 
'.oaded,  and  all  they  learn  is  mcer  jargon.  Felton. 

Men  over-loaded  with  a  large  estate 
May  spill  their  treasure  in  a  nice  conceit; 
The  rich  may  be  polite,  but  oh  !  'tis  sad, 
To  say  you're  curious,  when  wc  swear  you're  road. 

Overlo'ng.  adj.  [over  and  long.]  Too 
long. 

1  have  transgressed  the  laws  of  oratory,  in  mak- 
ing my  periods  and  parenthess  over-long.  Boyle. 

To  OvERLo'oK.  V.a.  [oyer  and /oot.] 

1 .  To  view  from  a  higher  place. 

The  pileo'cr-/«wJi'(/  the  low  n,  and  drew  the  sight, 
Surpris'd  at  once  with  reverence  and  delight. i)ri/. 

I  will  do  it  with  the  same  respect  to  him,  as  if 
he  were  alive,  and  over-looking  my  paper  while  1 
write.  Drydeji. 

2.  To  examine  by  the  eye  ;  to  peruse. 

Wou'cl  1  had  o'er-l.iok'd  the  letter.  Shakesp. 

3.  To  superintend  ;  to  over-see. 

He  was  present  in  person  to  over-look  the  magi- 
strate-., af.d  to  overawe  those  subjects  with  the 
tenor  ..f  bis  sword.  Spenser. 

In  tile  greater  out-parishes,  many  of  the  poor 
parishioners  through  neglect  do  perish,  for  want 
of  some  heedful  eye  to  over-Uiok  them.  Craunt. 

i.  To  review. 

The  time  and  care  that  are  required. 
To  over-look  and  tile,  and  polish  well. 
Fright  poets  from  that  necessary  toil.  Roscommon. 

5.  To  pass  by  indulgently. 

This  part  of  pond-nature  w  hich  consists  in  the 
pardc.niiig  and  over-hi^kin^  of  faults,  is  to  be  exer- 
cised only  in  duiiic  ourselves  justice  in  the  ordi- 
nary ci>mnierce  of  life.  Addison. 

In  vain  do  we  hope  that  (Jod  will  over-look  such 
high  contradiction  of  sinners,  and  pardon  offences 
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committed  against  the  plain  conviction  of  con» 
science.  Rogers. 

6.  To  neglect ;  to  slight. 

Of  the  two  relations,  Christ  over-looked  the 
meaner,  and  denominated  them  solely  from  tlic 
more  honourable.  .Soiit/i. 

To  over- look  the  entertainment  before  him,  arid 
languish  for  that  which  lies  out  uf  the  way,  is  sick- 
ly and  servile.  '  Collier. 

The  sutTragc  of  our  poet  laurcat  should  not  be 
over-looktd.  Addison. 

Religious  fear,  when  produced  by  just  appre- 
hensions of  a  divine  power,  naturally  over-lnekt  all 
human  greatness  that  stands  in  competition  with 
it,  and  extinguishes  every  other  terror.  Addison. 

The  happiest  of  mankind,  over-looking  those  so- 
lid blessings  which  they  already  have,  set  their 
hearts  upon  somewhat  tliey  want.  Atlerbnry. 

They  nifr-/oo/c  truth  in  tlie  judgments  they  pass 
on  adversity  and  prosparity.  'J'hc  temptations 
that  attend  the  former  they  can  easily  see,  and 
dread  at  a  distance  ;  but  they  have  no  apprehen- 
sions of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the  latter. 

Atterbury. 

OvERLo'oKER.  M.S.  [oi'cr  and /oo/i.] 

The  oripinal  word  signifies  an  over-looker,  or  one 
who  staiius  higher  than  his  fellows  and  overlooks 
them.  Watts. 

O'vERLOop.  71.  s.  The  same  with  orlop. 

In  extremity  we  carry  our  ordnance  better  than 
we  were  wont,  because  our  nether  over-loops  are 
raiseiT  commonly  from  the  water ;  to  w  it,  between 
the  lower  part  of  the  port  and  the  sea.  Hulcigh. 

OvERM  A'sTED.arf;.  [olfr  and  mast.]  Hav- 
ing too  much  mast. 

Cloanthus  better  mann'd,  pursu'd  him  fast, 
But  his  o'cr-nuisted  gaily  check'd  his  haste.  Dryd. 

To  OvERM  a'ster.  V.a.  [over  and  mas- 
ttr.]    To  subdue  ;  to  govern. 

For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'er-nwstcr  it  as  you  may.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

So  sleeps  a  pilot  whose  poor  hark  is  prest 
With  many  a  merciless  o"cr-mas('rf7i^  w  ave  Crash. 

They  are  ovcr-masteied  with  a  score  of  drunk- 
ards, the  only  soldiery  left  about  them,  or  else 
comply  with  all  rapines  and  violences. 

Milton  on  Education. 

To  Overma'tch.  v.  a.  [over  and  match.] 
To  be  too  powerful ;  to  conquer ;  to  op- 
press by  superiour  force. 

1  have  seen  a  swan 
With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide,  ' 
And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching  waves. 

Shakesp. 

Sir  \\  illiam  Lucy,  with  me 
Set  frum  ouro'er-ma(f/i'rf  forces  firth  for  aid.S/iafc. 

Assist,  lest  I  who  erst 
Thought  none  my  equal,  now  be  over-match'd. 

Paradise  TIcgained. 
How  great  soever  our  curiosity  be,  onr  excess 
is  greater,  and  does  not  only  oijeT-mafc/i,  but  sup'- 
plant  it.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Me  from  that  length  of  lime  dire  omens  drew, 
Of  English  over-match'd,  and  Dutch  loo  stronp, 
Who  never  fought  three  days  but  to  pursue. Dryii. 

It  moves  our  wonder,  that  a  foreign  guest 
Should  over-match  the  most,  and  match  the  best. 

Dryden. 

Overma'tch.  n.  s.  [over  and  match.] 
One  of  superiour  powers ;  one  not  to  be 
overcome. 

Spain  is  no  m^-match  for  England,  by  that 
which  leadeth  all  men;  that  is,  experience  and 
reason.  Baccn. 

Eve  was  h\s  over-match ,  who  self-dcceiv'd 
And  rash,  befure-hand  had  no  better  weigli'd 
The  strength  he  was  to  cope  with  or  his  o»ii.Afi7t. 

In  a  little  lime  there  » ill  scarce  be  a  woman  of 
quality  in  Great-Pritain,  who  would  not  be  an 
over-match  for  an  Irish  priest.  Ad<lison. 

2.jS 
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Over-me'asure.  n.  s.  [over  and  mea- 
sure.] Something-  given  over  the  mea- 
sure. 

To  OvER-Mi'x.  v.a.  [over  and  mix.]  To 
mix  with  too  much. 
Those  things  these  parts  o'er-rule,  no  joy  shall 
know. 

Or  little  measure  over-miit  with  woe.  Creech. 

OvERMo'sT.  adj.  [over  and  most.]  High- 
est ;  over  tlie  i-est  in  authority .^insifor. 

Overmu  ch,  adj.  [over  and  much.]  Too 
much  ;  more  than  enough. 

It  was  the  custom  of  those  former  ages,  in  their 
over-much  gratitude,  to  advance  the  first  authors 
of  an  useful  discovery  among  the  number  of  their 
gods.  Wilkins. 

An  over-much  use  of  salt,  besides  that  it  occa- 
sions thirst  and  over-much  drinking,  has  other  ill 
effects.  Locke. 

OvERMu'cH.  adv.   In  too  great  a  degree. 

The  fault  which  we  find  in  them  is,  that  they 
over-much  abridge  the  church  of  her  power  in  these 
things.  Whereupon  they  re-charge  us,  as  if  in 
these  things  we  gave  the  church  a  liberty  which 
hath  no  limits  or  bounds.  Hooker. 
Perhaps 

I  also  erred,  in  over-much  admiring 

What  seem'd  in  these  so  perfect,  that  I  thought 

No  evil  durst  attempt  thee.       Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Deject  not  then  so  over-much  thyself, 
Who  hast  of  sorrow  thy  full  load  besides.  Mitton. 

OvERMu'cH.  n.s.  More  than  enough. 

By  attributing  over-much  to  things 
Less  excellent,  as  thou  thyself  percciv'st.  Blittoyi. 

With  respect  to  the  blessings  the  world  enjoys, 
even  good  men  may  ascribe  over-much  to  them- 
selves. Grew. 

OvERMU'CHNESS.  U.S.  [from  over-much.] 
Exuberance ;  superabundance.  A  word 
not  used  nor  elegant. 

There  are  words  that  do  as  much  raise  a  style, 
as  others  can  depress  it ;  superlation  and  over- 
muchness  amplifies.  It  may  be  above  faith,  but 
not  above  a  mean.  Ben  Jonson. 

Overni'ght.  M.S.  [over  s.nd  night.  This 
seems  to  be  used  by  Shakespeare  as  a 
noun,  but  by  Addison  more  properly, 
as  I  have  before  placed  it,  as  a  noun 
with  a  preposition.]  Night  before  bed- 
time. 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night, 
She  might  have  been  o'erta'eii.  Shakesp. 

Will  confesses,  that  for  half  his  life  his  head 
ached  every  morning  with  reading  men  over-night. 

Addison. 

To  Overna'me.  v.  a.  [over  and  name.]  To 
name  in  a  series. 

Over-name  them ;  and  as  thou  namest  them  1 
will  describe  them.  Shak.  Merch.  ofVenice. 

To  Overo'ffice.  v.  a.  [over  and  office.] 
To  insult  by  virtue  of  an  office. 

This  might  be  the  fate  of  a  politician  which  this 
ass  over-offices.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Overoffi'cious.  adj.  [over  and  offi- 
cious.]   Too  busy  ;  too  importunate. 

This  is  an  over-officious  truth,  and  is  always  at 
a  man's  heels  ;  so  that  if  he  looks  about  him,  he 
must  take  notice  of  it.  Collier 

To  Overpa'ss.  v.  a.  [over  and  pass.] 
1 .  To  cross, 

I  stood  on  a  wide  river's  bank, 
Which  1  must  needs  o'er-pass. 
When  on  a  sudden  Torrismond  appear'!, 
Gave  me  his  hand,  and  led  me  lightly  o'er.  Dryd. 

What  have  my  Scyllas  and  my  Syrtes  done, 
When  these  they  over-pass,  and  tliose  they  shun.' 

Drvden, 
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2.  To  over-look  ;  to  pass  with  disregard. 

The  complaint  about  psalms  and  hymns  might 
as  well  be  over-past  without  any  answer,  as  it  is 
without  any  cause  brought  forth.  Hooker. 

I  read  the  satire  thou  entitles!  first. 
And  laid  aside  the  rest,  and  over-past. 
And  swore,  I  thought  tlie  writer  was  accurst, 
That  his  first  satire  had  not  been  his  hst.Harringt. 

Remember  that  Pellean  conqueror, 
A  youth,  how  all  the  beauties  of  the  east 
He  slightly  view'd,  and  slightly  over-pass'd.  Milt. 

3.  To  omit  in  a  reckoning. 

Arithmetical  progression  demonstrates  how  fast 
mankind  would  increase,  over-passing  as  miracu- 
lous, though  indeed  natural,  that  example  of  the 
Israelites  who  were  multiplied  in  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  years,  from  seventy  to  sixty  thousand 
able  men.  Raleigh. 

4.  To  omit ;  not  to  receive ;  not  to  com- 
prise. 

If  the  grace  of  him  which  saveth  over-pass  some, 
so  that  the  prayer  of  the  church  for  them  be  not 
received,  this  we-raay  leave  to  the  hidden  judg- 
ments of  righteousncES.  Hooker. 

Overpa'st.  paj^t.  adj.  [from  over-pass.] 
Gone ;  past. 

What  can'st  thou  swear  by  now 
"—By  time  to  come. 

—That  thou  hast  wronged  in  the  time  o'er-past. 

Shakesp. 

To  Overpa'y.  v.a.  [over  and  pai/.]  To 
reward  beyond  the  price. 

Take  this  purse  of  gold, 
And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far. 
Which  1  will  over-pay,  and  pay  again, 
When  I  have  found  it.  Shakesp. 

You  have  yourself  your  kindness  over-paid, 
He  ceases  to  oblige  wno  can  upbraid.  Dryden, 
Wilt  thou  with  pleasure  hear  thy  lover's  strains. 
And  with  one  heav'niy  smile  o'er-pay  his  pains? 

Frior. 

To  Overpe'rch.  v.a.  [over  and  perch.] 
To  fly  over. 

With  love's  light  wings  did  I  n'er-perch  these 
walls. 

For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out.  Shakesp. 

To  Overpe'er.  v.a.  [over  and  peer.]  To 
over-look ;  to  hover  above.  It  is  now 
out  of  use. 

The  ocean,  over-peering  of  his  list. 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste. 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'er-bears  your  oflScers.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Your  argosies  with  portly  sail, 
Do  over-peer  the  pretty  traffickers. 
That  curt'sy  to  them,  do  them  reverence.  Shakesp. 

Mountainous  error  wou'd  be  too  highly  lieapt. 
For  truth  to  over-peer.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  ax's  edge, 
Wliose  top  branch  over-peer'd  Jove's  spreading 
tree, 

And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  pow'rful  wind. 

Shakesp. 

Thev  are  invincible  by  reason  of  the  over-peering 
mountains  that  back  the  one,  and  slender  fortifi- 
cations of  the  other  to  land- ward.      Sandys's  Jour. 
O'vERPLUS.  n.  s.  [over  and  plus.]  Sur- 
plus ;  what  remains  more  than  sufficient. 

Some  other  sinners  there  are,  from  which  that 
overphts  of  strength  in  persuasion  doth  arise. 

Hooker  s  Preface. 

A  great  deal  too  much  of  it  was  made,  and  the 
overplus  remained  still  in  the  mortar.  L'Estrange. 

It  would  look  like  a  fable'  to  report,  that  this 
gentleman  gives  away  all  which  is  the  overplus  of 
a  great  fortune.  Addison. 

To  Overfly',  v.  a.  [over  and  ply.]  To 
employ  too  laboriously. 

What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ?  ^ 
The  conscience,  friend,  t'have  lost  them  averyly  d, 
In  liberty's  defence.  Milton  sPoems. 

To  Overpo'ise.  v.  a.  [over  and  poise.] 
To  outweigh. 
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Whether  cripples  who  have  lost  their  thigns 
will  float ;  their  lungs  being  able  to  waft  up  their 
bodies,  which  are  in  others  over-poised  by  the  hin- 
der legs;  we  have  not  made  experiment.  Brown. 
The  scale 

O'er-pois'd  by  darkness,  lets  the  night  prevail ; 
And  day,  that  lengtlien'din  the  suiiuuer's  height, 
Shortens  till  winter,  and  is  lost  in  night.  Creech. 

Overpo'ise.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Pre- 
ponderant weight. 

Horace,  in  his  first  and  second  book  of  odes, 
was  still  rising,  but  came  not  to  his  meridian  till 
the  third.  After  which  his  judgment  was  an  over- 
poise to  his  imagination.  He  grew  too  cautious  to 
be  bold  enough,  for  he  deicended  in  his  fourth  by 
slow  degrees.  Dryden. 

Some  over-poise  of  sway,  by  turns  they  share. 
In  peace  the  people,  and  the  prince  in  war.  Dryd. 
To  OveRpo'wer.  v.a.  [over  and  power.] 
To  be  predominant  over ;  to  oppress  by 
superiority. 

Now  in  danger  try'd,  now  known  in  arms 
Not  to  be  over-power'd.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

As  much  light  over-powers  the  eye,  so  they  who 
have  weak  eyes,  when  ground  is  covered  with 
snow,  are  wont  to  complain  of  too  much  light. 

Boyle. 

Reason  allows  none  to  be  confident,  but  him 
only  who  governs  the  world,  who  knows  all  things, 
and  can  do  all  things ;  and  can  neither  be  sur- 
prised nor  over-powered.  Soiri/i. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus,  Ponipey  found  him- 
self outwitted  by  Caesar;  he  broke  with  him, 
over-powered  him  in  the  seftate,  and  caused  many 
unjust  decrees  to  pass  against  him.  Dryden. 

The  historians  make  these  mountains  tlie  stand- 
ards of  the  rise  of  the  water ;  which  tliey  could 
never  have  been,  had  they  not  been  standing  wlien 
it  did  so  rise  and  over-power  the  earth.  Woodward. 

Inspiration  is,  when  such  an  over-powering  im- 
pression of  any  proposition  is  made  upon  the  mind 
by  God  himself,  that  gives  a  convincing  and  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  it. 

Watts's  Logick, 

To  Overpre'ss.  v.  a.  [over  and  press.] 
To  bear  upon  with  irresistible  force ;  to 
overwhelm ;  to  crush. 

Having  an  excellent  horse  under  him,  when  he 
was  over-pressed  by  some  he  avoided  them. Sidney. 

Michael's  arm  main  promontories  flung, 
And  over-press' dvihole  legions  weak  with  sin. 

Roscommon. 

When  a  prince  enters  on  a  war,  he  ought  ma- 
turely to  consider  whether  his  coffers  be  full,  his 
people  rich  by  a  long  peace  and  free  trade,  not 
over-pressed  with  many  burthensome  taxes.  Swift. 
To  OvERPRi'zE.  V.a.  [over  and  prize.] 
To  value  at  too  high  price. 

Parents  over-prize  their  children,  while  they  be- 
hold them  through  the  vapours  of  affection. 

Wotton, 

Overra'nk.  adj.  [over  and  rank.]  Too 
rank. 

It  produces  over-rank  binds,  Mortimer. 

To  Overra'te.  v.  a.  [over  and  rate.]  To 
rate  at  too  much. 

While  vain  shows  and  scenes  you  over-rate, 
'Tis  to  be  fear'd,— — — 
That  as  a  fire  the  former  house  o'ertlirew, 
Machines  and  tempests  will  destroy  the  new. 

Dryden. 

To  avoid  the  temptations  of  poverty,  it  con- 
cerns us  not  to  over-rate  the  conveniences  of  our 
station,  and  in  estimating  the  proportion  fit  for  us, 
to  fix  it  rather  low  than  high  ;  for  our  desires  will 
be  proportioned  to  our  wants,  real  or  imaginary, 
and  our  temptations  to  our  desires.  Rogers, 

To  Overre'ach.  v.a,  [over  and  reach.] 
I.  To  rise  above. 

The  mountains  of  Olympus,  Atho,  and  Atlas, 
over-reach  and  surmount  all  winds  and  clouds. 

Raleigh. 

Sixteen  hundred  years  after  the  earth  was  made, 
it  was  over-flowed  )n  a  deluge  of  water  in  such 
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xcess,  that  the  floods  over-reuclied  the  tojx  of  the 
ighejt  mountains.  Burnet, 
To  deceive ;  to  go  beyond ;  to  circum- 
rent.  A  sagacious  man  is  said  to  have  a 
ong  reach. 

What  more  cruel  tlian  man,  if  lie  see  himself  abl 
y  fraud  to  over-reach,  or  by  power  to  overbear 
le  laws  wliereuiito  he  should  be  subject  '■!  Hooker. 

1  have  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun  and  dried  i(, 
lat  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  over  rtuch- 
1^.  Shakes]). 

Shame  to  be  overcome,  or  over-reach' <l, 
/ould  utmost  vigour  raise,  and  rais'd  unite.  Mitt. 

A  man  wlio  had  been  matchless  held 
1  cunning,  nver-reach'd  where  h  ast  he  lliouglit, 
o  save  liis  credit,  and  for  very  spight 
till  will  be  tempting  him  who  foils  him  still. 

MilUm. 

There  is  no  plcasonter  encounter  than  a  trial  of 
Lill  betwixt  sharpers  to  over-reach  one  another. 

L'  Estrange. 

Forbidding  opfiression,  defraiidine  and  ovvr- 
aching  one  anollier,i)erfidiousness  aiia  treacliery. 

Tiliolsim. 

We  may  no  more  sue  for  them  than  we  can  tell 
lie,  or  swear  an  unlawful  oath,  or  over-reach  in 
eir  cause,  or  be  guilty  of  any  other  traiisgres 
)n.  Kettlfuorth 
Such  a  principle  is  ambition,  or  a  desire  of  fume, 
'  which  many  vicious  men  are  oier-reacheil ,  and 
L'agcd  contrary  to  their  natural  inclinations  in  a 
jrioiisand  laiidablv  coume  of  action.  Addison 
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He  is  acted  by  n  passion  which  absolutely  over- 
rules him ;  au'i  so  can  no  more  recover  himself, 
than  a  bowl  rolling  down  an  bill  stop  it&elf  in  the 
midst  of  its  career.  South. 

'  l  is  temerity  for  men  to  venture  their  lives  upon 
unequal  encounters  ;  unless  where  they  are  obliged 
by  an  over-ruUng  impulse  of  conscience  and  duty 

L'Estran^e. 

A  man  may,  by  the  influence  of  an  over-ruling 
planet,  be  inclined  to  lust,  and  yet  by  the  force  of 
reason,  overcome  that  bad  influence.  Suijt 
'.  To  govein  with  high  autliority  ;  to  su- 
perintend. 

Wherever  docs  he  not  now  come  forth  and 
openly  over-rule,  as  iii  other  matters  he  is  accus- 
tomed ?  Hayward. 


John  had  ^'ot  an  impression  that  Lewis  was  so 
adiy  cunnnig  a  man;  that  he  was  afraid  to  ven- 
rc  himself  alone  willi  him  ;  at  last  he  tot)k  heart 
L'race  ;  let  him  come  up,  qnotli  he,  it  is  but 
eking  to  my  p<jint,  and  he  can  never  over-rcach 
HistoryoJ'J.  JiutI 

Dverre'ach.  r.  w.  A  horse  is  said  to 
tr-nach,  vluni  lie  l)rings  his  hinder 
et  too  far  forwards,  and  strikes  his 
es  against  liis  tore-shoes.    Farr.  Diet 
;rre'achkk.  U.S.  [from  ova-'irach.] 


client ;  a  deceiver. 
DVERRE  AI).     I',  a. 


[over  and  7-ead.] 


D  peruse. 

I'he  contents  (if  this  is  the  return  of  the  duke  ; 
II  shall  anon  over-read  it  at  your  pleasure.  Shak. 

DvER-RE  D.  I',  a.  [over  and  red.]  To 
icar  with  red. 

'rick  thy  flue  and  over-red  thy  fear, 

iJU  lils-fiver'd  boy.  Shahesji.  Machelh. 

)VER-Rri'|-,N".  I',  a.  [oivr  and  r//^f7i.] 
» make  too  ripe. 

A'hy  droops  mv  lord,  like  over-ripen'd  corn, 
nping  the  head  with  Ceres'  plenteous  lead  ? 

Shnkesp. 

)vbrro'ast.  I',  a.  [ofcr  and  roast.] 
)  ronst  too  much. 

T«as  biirnl  and  dried  away, 
d  better 'twiT>-.  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 
cc  of  oursi  lvi  s,  onrsclvt  <i  are  choh  rick, 
HM  feed  it         sucli  i'r<'i--n\i.<(i i/'  llesh.  Shakesp. 

)VERRI.  i.i:.  I',  fi.  [vvir  and  t  itle] 
o  influence  with  predominant  power ; 

supcriour  in  authority. 
Vhich  humiitir  perceiving  to  over-rule  me,  I 
IV.'  against  it.  Sidneii. 
'hat  which  the  church  by  her  ecclesiastical  aii- 
rity  shall  probably  think  and  desire  to  be  true 
^ood,  nmst  in  congruity  of  reason  p|i*r-rii/e  all 
er  iiifrrior  ari:unients  whalsoeviT.  Hmker. 
SxcepI  onrortii  privati-.and  but  i>r.>bable  rrsn- 
ioiis,  be  by  the  law  of  puhlick  d<-terniinRtious 
r-rulfil,  wc  take  away  all  possibility  of  sociable 

in  the  world.  Hoikcr. 
i\  hat  if  tlu  y  be  such  as  will  bo  orcr-rided  with 
ic  one.whom  they  dare  not  displease  '  Whitgiftc. 
4is  passion  and  aniniosily  over-ruled  his  con- 
•"<"<:•  Clarendon. 
V  wi.so  roan  sIihII  eiwr-ni/c  his  stars,  and  have  a 
alcr  inlluence  upon  his  own  content,  than  all 

constellations  and  planets  of  Uie  tirmament. 

Taylor. 


•i.  To  supersede:  as  in  law  to  over-rule  i 
j)lea,  is  to  reject  it  as  incompetent. 

'I'liirty  acres  make  a  farthing  land,  nine  far 
things  a  Cornish  acre,  and  four  Cornish  acres  £ 
knight's  fee.  liut  this  rule  is  over-ruled  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  (|uaiitity,  according  t<^the  fruitfulness  or 
barrenness  of  the  soil.  Careu 

7'o  OvERRU'.N.  I',  a.  [ort  r  and  run.] 
1.  To  harass  by  incursions;  to  ravage;  to 
rove  over  in  a  hostile  m.anner. 

Those  barbarous  nations  that  over-ran  the  world, 
possessed  those  dominions,  whereof  they  are  now 
so  called.  Spenser. 

'I'ill  the  tear>  she  shed. 
Like  envious  floods  o'cr-ran  her  lovely  face, 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world.  Shakesp. 

They  err,  who  cunt  it  glorious  to  subdue 
T?y  conquest  far  and  wide,  t  ' over-run 
Large  countries,  and  in  fu  Id  great  battles  win. 
Great  cities  by  assault.  Milton's  Far.  Lost. 

J'lii'  nine 

Their  fainting  foes  to  shameful  fliglit  compeli'd. 
And  v»ith  resistless  force  o'cr-run  the  t\c\'\.Dryden. 

Gustavus  Adoliihus  could  not  enter  this  part  of 
the  empire  after  liaving  over-run  most  of  the  rest, 

Addison. 

A  commonwealth  may  be  over-run  by  a  power- 
ful neighbour,  which  may  (iroiincc  bad  conse- 
quences upon  your  trade  and  liher'y.  Simft's  Misc. 

2.  To  out-run  ;  to  pass  behind. 
Pyrocles  being  come  to  sixteen,  over-run  his  a^e 

in  growth,  strength,  and  all  things  following  it, 
that  not  -Musidorus  could  perform  any  action  on 
horse  or  foot  more  strongly ,  or  deliver  that  strength 
more  nimbly,  or  become  the  delivery  more  grace- 
fully, or  employ  all  more  virtuously.  Sidney, 

We  may  out-run 
By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at, 
And  lose  by  ovtr-rnnn>ng.  Shakesp. 

Ahimaz  ran  by  the  way  of  the  plain,  and  over 
ran  Cushi.  ^/Samuel,  xviii.  itS. 

GaliliEus  noteth,  that  if  an  open  trough,  where 
in  water  is,  be  driven  faster  than  the  water  can  fol- 
low, the  water  galheretli  upon  an  heap  towards 
the  hinder  end,  where  the  motion  began  ;  whicli 
he  supposeth,  liolding  the  motion  of  the  earth  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
ocean  ;  because  the  earth  ovcr-runncth  the  water. 

Bacon. 

3.  To  overspread  ;  to  cover  all  over. 
With  an  over-running  flood  he  will  make  an 

utter  end  of  the  place.  Nahum.  i.  8. 

This  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  shews 
us  the  foot-steps  of  some  kind  of  ruin  w  Inch  hap- 
pened in  such  a  way,  that  at  the  same  time  a  ge- 
neral flood  of  waters  would  necessarily  over-run 
tlie  whole  earth.  Burnet. 

His  tears  defac'd  the  surface  of  the  well. 
And  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  a^)pears, 
U'er-run  wiih  wrinkles  and  deform  d  with  tears. 

Addison. 

.  To  mischief  by  great  numbers  ;  to  pes- 
ter. 

To  flatter  foolish  men  into  a  hope  of  life  where 
there  is  none,  is  much  the  same  with  betraying 
people  into  an  opinion,  that  they  are  in  a  virtuous 
and  happy  state,  when  they  are<>icr-run  wiih  pas- 
sion, ami  drowned  in  their  lusts.  L'FMrangc. 

Were  it  not  for  the  intessaiil  labours  of  this  in 
duslriuus  animal,  Egypt  would  be  over-run  with 
crocodiles.  Addinm. 
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Such  provision  made,  that  a  country  should  not 
want  springs  as  were  convenient  for"  it ;  nor  be 
oier-rurt  with  tliem,  and  alTord  little  or  nothing 
else  ;  but  a  supply  every  way  suitable  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  each  climate  and  region  of  the  globe. 

IVooduard's  A'ut.  Hist. 

5.  To  injure  by  treading  down. 

6.  .Among  printers,  to  be  obliged  to 
change  the  disposition  of  the  lines  and 
words  ill  correcting,  by  rea.son  of  the 
insertions. 

n.   To  overflow ;  to  be 


To  Overru'n.  I', 
more  than  full. 

'I  hough  you  have  left  me. 
Yet  ttill  my  soulo'er-ruiu  with  fondness  towards 
you.  Smith. 
Cattle  in  enclosures  shall  always  have  fresh  pas- 
ture, that  now  is  all  trampled  atia  jver-run. Spenser 

To  Overse'e.  v.  a.  [over  and  see.] 

1 .  To  superintend ;  to  overlook. 

He  had  charge  my  discipline  to  frame. 
And  tutors  nouriture  to  lyversec.  Spenser. 

She  without  noise  will  oversee 
His  children  and  his  family.  Dryden. 

2.  To  overlook  ;  to  pass  by  unheeded ;  to 
omit. 

1  who  resolve  to  oversee 
No  lucky  opportunity, 
W  ill  go  to  council  to  advise 

Whicli  way  t'  encounter,  or  surprise.  Hudibras. 

Overseen,  part,  [from  oversee.]  Mis- 
taken;  deceived. 

A  common  received  error  is  never  utterly  over- 
thrown, till  such  time  .is  we  go  from  signs  unto 
causes,  and  shew  some  manifest  root  or  fountain 
thereof  common  unto  all,  whereby  it  may  clearly 
appear  how  it  hath  come  to  pass  that  so  many 
have  be  en  overseen  Hooker. 

Such  overs' ers,  as  the  overseers  of  this  build- 
ing, would  be  so  overseen  as  to  make  that  which 
is  iiarr.,*»cr,  conicin  that  which  is  larger,  lloluday. 

'\'\w\  rather  observed  what  he  had  d..ne  and 
RutFcred  for  the  king  and  for  hiscouiitrv,  without 
farther  enquiring  what  he  had  omitted  to  do,  or 
been  ovirsecti  in  doing.  Clarendon. 

OvERSiiER.  U.S.  [{rom  oversee.] 

1.  One  wiio o\  i'rIo()ks ;  a  superintendent. 
There  are  in  the  woiM  certain  vuluntary  over- 
seers of  all  books,  w  hose  censure  would  full  sharp 
on  us.  Hooker. 

.leliiel  and  Azariab  were  overseers  unto  Cono- 
liiuli.  C/iroiiici*i. 

To  eiitertajn  a  guest,  with  what  a  care 
Would  he  his  hcmsehold  ornaments  prepare  ; 
Harass  his  servants,  and  as  o'erseer  stand, 
I'o  keep  them  wi>rking  with  a  Uircat'ning  wand. 
Clean  all  my  plate,  he  cries.  Dryden, 

2.  .\n  officer  who  has  the  care  of  the  paro- 
chial provision  for  the  poor. 

The  cliiifch-wardens  and  overseers  o(  this  po»i 
might  And  it  possible  to  discharge  their  duties, 
whereas  now  in  the  greater  out-parishes  many  of 
the  poorer  parishioners,  through  neglect,  do  perish 
for  want  of  some  heedful  eye  to  overlook  them. 

Graunt 

To  Overse't.  v.  a.  [over  and  set.] 

1.  To  turn  bottom  upwards  ;  to  throw  o.T 
the  basis  ;  to  subvert. 

The  tempests  met. 
The  sailors  master'd,  and  the  ship  o'er-sff.Dri/rffn. 

It  is  forced  through  the  hiatus's  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  with  sucli  vehemence,  that  it  puts  the 
sea  into  horrible  perturbation,  even  when  there  is 
not  the  least  breath  of  wind  ;  oversetting  ships  iti 
the  liarbours,  and  sinking  them.  U  ooduard. 

Would  the  confederacy  exert  itself,  as  much  to 
annoy  the  enemy,  as  they  do  for  their  defence, 
we  might  bear  them  down  with  the  weight  of  our 
armies,  and  otxr-set  the  whole  power  of  France. 

Addison. 

2.  To  throw  out  of  regularity. 
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His  action  against  Cataline  ruined  tlie  consul 
when  it  saved  the  City;  for  it  so  swelled  liis  soul 
that  ever  afterwards  it  was  apt  to  be  over'set  with 
vanity.  Dryden 
To  Overse't.  v.  n.  To  fall  off  the  basis 
to  turn  upside  down. 

Part  of  the  weight  will  be  under  tlie  axle-tree 
which  will  so  far  counterpoise  what  is  above  it 
tiiat  it  will  very  much  prevent  the  over-setting. 

Mortimer, 

To  Oversha'de.  v.  a.  [over  and  shade. 
To  cover  with  any  thing  that  causes 
darkness. 

Dark  cloudy  death  o'er-shades  his  beams  of  life 
And  he  nor  sees,  nor  hears  us.  Shakesp. 

No  great  and  mighty  subject  might  eclipse  or 
ot/er-shade  the  imperial  power.  Bacon 

If  a  wood  of  leaves  o  ershade  the  tree. 
In  vain  the  hind  shall  vex  the  threshing  floor, 
For  empty  chatT  and  straw  will  be  thy  stoie.Dryd. 

Should  we  mix  our  friendly  talk, 
O'er-shaded  in  that  fav'rite  walk  ; 
Both  pleas'd  with  all  we  thought  we  wanted 

Prior. 

To  Oversha'dow.  v.  a.  [over  and  sha- 
dow.'] 

1 .  To  throw  a  shadow  over  any  thing. 

Weeds  choak  and  over-shadow  the  corn,  and  bear 
it  down,  or  starve  and  deprive  it  of  nourishment. 

Bacon. 

Death, 

l/Ct  the  damps  of  thy  dull  breath 

Over-shadoio  even  the  shade. 

And  make  darkness  self  afraid.  Crashaw. 

Darkness  must  over-shadow  all  his  bounds. 
Palpable  darkness,  and  blot  out  three  days.  Milt. 

2.  To  shelter ;  to  protect ;  to  cover  with 
superiour  influence. 

My  over-shadowing  spirit  and  might,  with  thee 
I  send  along :  ride  forth,  and  bid  the  deep 
Within  appointed  bounds.        Milton'sPar.  Lost. 

On  her  should  come 
The  holy  ghost,  and  the  power  of  the  highest 
O'er-shadow  her.  Milton. 

To  OvERSHo'oT.  V.  71.  [ovcr  and  shoot.] 
To  fiy  beyond  the  mark. 

Often  it  drops,  or  over-shoots  by  the  dispropor- 
tions of  distance  or  application.  Collier  on  Reason. 

To  Oversho'ot.  v.  a. 

1.  To  shoot  beyond  the  mark. 

Every  inordinate  appetite  defeats  its  own  satis- 
faction,'by  overshooting  the  mark  it  aims  at.  Tillots. 

2.  To  pass  swiftly  over. 

High-rais'd  on  fortune's  hill,  new  apples  lie 
spies, 

O'ershoots  tlie  valley  which  beneath  him  lies, 
Fufgets  the  depths  between,  and  travels  with  his 
eyes.  Harte. 

3.  [With  the  reciprocal  pronoun.]  To 
venture  too  far ;  to  assert  too  much. 

Leave  it  to  tlieraselvesto  consider,  whether  they 
have  in  this  point  or  not  overshot  themselves;  which 
is  quickly  done,  even  when  our  meaning  is  most 
sincere.  Hooker. 

In  finding  fault  with  the  laws,  I  doubt  me,  you 
shall  much  overshoot  yourself,  and  make  me  the 
more  dislike  your  other  dislikes  of  that  govern- 
ment. Spenser  on  Ireland. 

For  any  thing  that  1  can  learn  of  them,  you  have 
overshot  yourself  in  reckoning.  Whitgifte. 

O'VERSIGHT.  n.s.  [from  over  and  sight.] 

1.  Superintendence. 

They  gave  the  money,  being  told  unto  them 
that  had  the  over-sight  of  the  house.    2  Kings,  xii. 

Feed  the  flock  of  God,  taking  the  over-sight 
thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but  wilHngly.    1  Peter. 

2.  Mistake  ;  errour. 

Amongst  so  many  huge  volumes,  as  the  infinite 
pains  of  St.  Augustine  have  brough*-  forth,  what 
one  hath  gotten  greater  love,  commendation,  and 
honour,  tnan  the  book  wherein  he  carefully  owns 
his  over-sights  and  sincerely  condemneth  them  ? 

Hooker's  Preface. 
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They  watch  their  opportunity  to  takeadvantag< 
of  their  adversaries  over-sight.  Kettlewdi 

Not  so  his  son,  he  mark  d  this  over-sight. 
And  then  mistook  reverse  of  wrong  for  righl.Pope, 

To  OvERSi'zE.  v.a.  [over  and  size-] 

1 .  To  surpass  in  bulk. 
Those  bred  in  a  mountainous  country,  over-size 

those  that  dwell  on  low  levels.     Sandy's  Journey. 

2.  [Over  and  size,  a  compost  with  which 
masons  cover  walls.]    To  plaster  over. 

He,  thus  over-siz'd  with  coagulate  gore. 
Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks.  Shakesp.Hamlet. 

To  OvERSKi'p.  V.a.  [over  and  skip.] 

1.  To  pass  by  leaping. 
Presume  not,  ye  that  are  sheep,  to  make  your 

.selves  guides  of  them  that  should  guide  you  ;  nei- 
ther seek  ye  to  oveT-s)up  the  fold,  which  they  about 
you  have  pitched.  Hoohe"! 

2.  To  pass  over. 
Mark  if  to  get  them  she  o'er-skip  the  rest, 

Mark  if  she  read  them  twice,  or  kiss  the  name. 

Donne. 

3.  To  escape. 

When  that  hour  o'er-skips  me  in  the  day. 
Wherein  1  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake  ; 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me.  Shakesp.  Two  Gent,  of  Verona. 

Who  alone  suffers,  suffers  most  i'  th'  mind  ; 
But  the  mind  much  suff''rance  does  o'erskip. 
When  grief  hath  mates  and  bearing  fellowship. 

Shakesp 

To  Oversle'ep.  v.  a.  [over  and  sleep.] 

To  sleep  too  long. 
To  OvERSLi'p.  v.a.  [over  and  slip.]  To 

pass  undone,  unnoticed,  or  unused ;  to 

neglect. 

The  carelessness  of  the  justices  in  imposing  this 
rate,  or  the  negligence  of  the  constables  in  collect- 
ing it,  or  the  backwardnefs  of  the  inhabitants  in 
paying  the  same,  over-slipped  the  time.  Carew. 

He  that  hath  over-slipt  such  opportunities,  is  to 
bewail  and  retrieve  them  betimes.  Hammond. 

It  were  injurious  to  over-slip  a  noble  act  in  the 
duke  during  this  employment,  which  1  must  cele- 
brate above  all  his  expences.  Wotton, 

To  OvERSNO'w.  V.a.  [over  and  snow.] 
To  cover  with  snow. 

These  1  wielded  while  my  bloom  was  warm. 
Ere  age  unstrung  ray  nerves,  or  time  o'er-snow'd 
my  head.  Dryden  s  Mneis. 

Overso'ld.  part,  [from  oversell.]  Sold 
at  too  high  a  price. 

Life  with  ease  I  can  disclaim. 
And  think  it  over-sold  to  purchase  fame.  Dryden 

Overso'on.  adv.  [over  and  soon.]  Too 
soon. 

The  lad  may  prove  well  enough,  if  he  over-soon 
think  not  too  well  of  himself,  and  will  bear  away 
that  he  heareth  of  his  elders.  Sidney. 

Overspe'nt.  part,  [over  and  spend.] 
Wearied ;  harassed ;  forespent.  The 
verb  overspend  is  not  used. 

Thestylis  wild  thyme  and  garlick  beats. 
For  harvest-hinds,  o'er-spent  with  toil  and  heats. 

Dryden 

To  Overspre'ad.  v.a.  [over  and  sp7-ead.] 
To  cover  over  ;  to  fill ;  to  scatter  over. 

Wliether  they  were  Spaniards,  Gauls,  Africans, 
Gothes,  or  some  other  which  did  overspread  all 
Christendom,  it  is  impossible  to  affirm.  Spenser. 

Of  the  three  .sons  of  Noah  was  the  whole  earth 
overspread.  Genesis,  ix.  19. 

Darkness  Europe's  face  did  overspread. 
From  lazy  cells,  where  superstition  bred. Denftnm. 

Not  a  deluge  that  only  over-run  some  particular 
region  ;  but  that  overspread  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth  from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  east  to  west. 
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To  OveRSTa'nd.  v.  a.  [over  and  stand.] 
To  stand  too  much  upon  conditions. 

Her's  they  shall  be,  since  you  refuse  the  price  , 
What  madman  would  o'er-stand  his  market  twice. 

Dryden. 

To  Oversta're.  v.a.  [over  and  stare,]  To 
stare  wildly. 

Some  warlike  sign  must  be  used  ;  either  a  slo- 
venly buskin,  or  an  overstaring  frounced  head. 

Ascham. 

To  OvERSTo'cK.  v.  a.  [over  and  stock.] 
To  fill  too  full ;  to  crowd. 

Had  the  world  been  eternal,  it  must  long  ere 
this  have  been  overstocked,  and  become  too  narrow 
for  the  inhabitants.  Wilkini. 

If  raillery  had  entered  the  old  Roman  coins,  we 
should  have  been  overstocked  with  medals  of  this 
nature.    _  Addism. 

Some  bishop,  not  overstocked  with  relations,  or 
attached  to  favourites,  bestows  some  inconsidera- 
ble benefice.  Sicift, 

Since  we  are  so  bent  upon  enlarging  our  flocks, 
it  may  be  worth  eiiquiring  what  we  shall  do  with 
our  wool,  in  case  Barnstaple  should  be  ever  over- 
stocked. Swift. 

To  Oversto're.  v.  a.   [over  and  store.] 
To  store  with  too  much. 

Fishes  are  more  numerous  than  beasts  or  birds, 
as  appears  by  their  numerous  spawn  ;  and  if  all 
these  should  come  to  maturity,  even  the  ocean  it- 
self would  have  been  long  since  overstored  with  fish. 

HaU. 

To  Overstra'in.  v.  n.  [over  and  strain.] 
To  make  too  violent  efforts. 

Crassus  lost  himself,  his  equipage,  and  his  army 
by  overstraining  for  the  Partliiangold.  Collier. 

He  wished  all  painters  would  imprint  this  lesson 
deeply  in  their  memory,  tliat  with  nvostraining 
and  earnestness  of  finishing  their  pieces,  they  uf- 
ten  did  them  more  harm  than  good.  Dryden' s  Duf, 

To  Overstra'in.  v.  a.   To  stretch  too 
far. 

Confessors  were  apt  to  overstrain  their  privi- 
leges, in  which  St.  Cyprian  made  a  notable  stand 
against  them.  Ayliffe. 

To  Overswa'y.  v.  a.  [over  and  sway.] 
To  over-rule ;  to  bear  down. 

When  they  are  the  major  part  of  a  general  as- 
sembly, then  their  voices  being  more  ni  number, 
must  oversway  their  judgments  who  are  fewer. 

Hooker. 

Great  command  o'ersways  our  order.  Shakesp. 
Some  great  and  powerful  nations  over-sway  the 
rest.  Heylyn. 

To  Overswe'll.  v.  a.  [over  and  swell.] 
To  rise  above. 

Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup  ; 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love.  Shakes]/, 

When  Iris  banks  the  prince  of  rivers,  Po, 
Doth  overswell,  he  breaks  with  hideous  fall.  Fairf 


O'VERT.  adj.  [ouvert,  Ft.]    Open ;  pub- 
lick  ;  apparent. 

To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof. 
Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  test, 
Than  these  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods.  Shah 
Ouert  and  apparent  virliies  bring  forth  praise  ; 
but  there  be  secret  and  hidden  virtues  that  bring 
forth  fortune  ;  certain  deliveries  of  a  man's  self. 

Bacon. 

My  repulse  at  Hull,  was  the  first  overt  essay  to 
be  made  how  patiently  I  could  bear  the  loss  of  rny 
kingdoms.  King  Charles. 

1  he  design  of  their  destruction  may  have  been 
projected  m  the  dark ;  but  when  all  was  ripe, 
their  enemies  proceeded  to  so  many  overt  acts  in 
the  face  of  the  nation,  that  it  was  obvious  to  the 
meanest.  Snoift. 

Whereas  human  laws  can  reach  no  farther  than 
to  restrain  the  overt  action,  religion  extends  toj 
the  motions  of  the  soul.  Rogm-\ 
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VERTLY.  ndv.  [from  the  adjective.] 
Openly. 

■)  Overt a'ke.  v.  a.    [over  and  take.'] 
To  catch  any  thing  by  pursuit ;  to  come 
up  to  something  going  before. 

We  fliirst  not  continue  longer  so  near  licr  con- 
Rmcs,  lest  her  plagues  might  suddenly  overtake  us 
sefure  we  did  cease  to  be  partakers  with  her  sins. 

llooktT. 

If  1  had  given  you  this  at  ovcr-niglU, 
}he  might  have  been  o'erta/ten  ;  and  yet  she  writes 
Pursuit  would  be  but  vain.  Shakesp. 
I  shall  see 

rhe  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 

Shaktsp. 

The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  ncrtakr, 
I  will  divide  the  spoil.  Exodus,  xv.  9. 

My  soul,  more  earnestly  releas'd, 
iiVill  out-strip  liers  ;  as  bullets  flown  before 
Vlailcr  bullet  may  o'erta/te.ihe  powder  being  more. 

Doiine. 

'I'u  ihv  wishes  movea  speedy  pace, 
jT  death  will  soon  o'ertake  thee  in  the  chace. 

Drydai. 

How  must  he  tremble  for  fear  vengeance  slioulil 
rertakt  him,  before  he  has  made  his  peace  w  ith 
'  Rogers. 
To  take  by  surprise. 

If  a  man  be  oierlnkcn  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are 
|)iritual  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
n'^5.  (iaUitmns,  vi.  I . 

If  it  fall  out,  that  through  ijifirmity  we  be 
vertaken  by  any  temptation,  we  must  labour  to 
ise  again,  and  turn  from  our  sin  tu  God  by  new 
nd  specily  repentance.  Perkins 

Overt  ASK.  v.  a.  [over  and  task.] 
Vo  biirthern  with  too  heavy  duties  or 
njunctions. 

Tl'.st  ortice  is  performed  by  the  parts  with  dif- 
ioulty,  because  they  were  overtasked.  Harvci/. 

I  Overt  AX.  v.  a.  [over  and  tax.]  To 
:a.x  too  heavily. 

OVERTHROW,  r.  a.  [over  and 
'hrow ;  preter.  overthrew ;  part,  oifr- 
'hrown  ] 

To  turn  upside  down. 

Piltacu-.  was  n  wise  and  valiant  man,  but  his 
»ife  malhrcw  the  table  when  he  liad  invited  bis 
riends.  Taylor. 
To  throw  down. 

The  m  erthrmm  he  rais'd,  and  as  a  herd 
Drove  them  bi  ore  him.  Milton. 
To  ruin  ;  to  demolish. 

When  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  OTfr</irfu>, 
^is  fatal  hand  my  royal  father  sle*.  Dr\jden. 

To  defeat ;  to  comjiier  ;  to  vanquish. 

Our  endeavour  is  not  so  much  toi>r<  r(/in)U!  them 
ith  wlium  we  contend,  as  to  yield  them  reason- 
hlr  causes.  Hooker. 
1'>  Sujah  next  your  conquering  army  drew, 
iiii  they  surpris  d,  and  easily  o  crihrcu.:  Drvdcn. 

To  destroy;  to  subvert;  to  mischief; 
o  bring  to  nothing. 

She  found  i.ieniis  to  have  ns  accused  to  the 
ilii;,  as  though  ue  went  about  some  practice  to 
tcrthrow  him  in  bis  own  estate.  iidney. 
Here's  Glo'sler 
r-charging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines, 
bat  seeks  to  oirrf/iniii'  religion.  iihakcsp. 
Thou  walkest  in  peril  of  thy  overthron  ing. 

EccUs.  xiii.  1.3. 

God  overtkrouieth  tlie  wicked  for  their  wicked- 

Proierbs. 

0  loss  of  one  in  heav  n,  to  judge  ol  wise 

inco  Satan  fell,  whom  folly  overthrew.  Milton. 

i-.HTHRo'w.  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1  ho  state  of  being  turned  upside  down. 
Ruin  ;  destruction. 

Ol  those  christi.'ui  oratories,  the  overthrow  and 
jiii  is  desired,  not  by  inridels,  pagans,  or  Turks, 
lit  by  a  special  refined  sect  of  Christian  be- 
fv".  Hooker. 

1  liey  return  again  into  Florida,  to  the  murther 
nd  i>\trthrou>  of  their  own  countrymen.  Abbot. 

Vol.  II. 
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I  serve  my  mortal  foe, 
Tlie  man  who  caus'd  my  country's  overthrow. 

Dry  den. 

3.  Defeat ;  discomfiture. 

From  without  came  to  mine  eyes  the  blow. 
Whereto  mine  inward  thoughts  did  faintly  yield ; 
Hotli  these  conspir'd  poor  reason's  oiertftroir; 
False  in  myself,  thus  nave  I  lost  the  field. 

Sidney. 

Quiet  soul,  depart ; 
For  1  liavc  seen  our  enemies  overthrow.  Shukesp. 

From  these  divers  Scots  feared  more  harm  by 
victory  than  they  found  among  their  enemies  by 
tlieir  overthrow.  Hayward. 

Poor  Hannibal  is  maul'd, 
The  theme  is  giv'n,  and  strait  the  council's  call'd, 
\\  lietber  he  should  to  Rome  directly  go, 
To  reap  the  fruit  of  the  dire  ouerf/iroio  f  Dryden. 

4,  Degradation. 

His  orcr(/iniu'  heap'd  happiness  upon  him; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  be  felt  himself. 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little. 

Shakesp. 

OvERTHRo'wER.  w.  s.  [from  ortrthroit'.] 

He  wlio  overthrows. 
0\  F.IITHWA'R T.  adj.  [oirrand  thwart.] 
1.  Opijosite  ;  being  over  .against. 

\\e  whisper,  for  fear  our  i)itT(/i!nir<  neighbours 
sl.ould  hear  us,  and  betray  us  to  the  government. 

D.ydtn. 

1.  Crossing  any  thing  perpendicularly. 

3.  Perverse ;  adverse ;  contradictious ;  cross. 
Two  or  three  acts  disposed  ihem  to  cross  and 
oppose  any  proposition;  and  that  overthwart  hu- 
mour was  "discovered  to  rule  in  the  breasts  of 
many.  Clarendon. 

Overthwa'rt.  prrp.  Across :  as,  he 
laid  a  plank  overthwart  the  brook. 
This  is  the  original  use. 

OvERTHWARTLY.  adv.  [from  over- 
thwart.] 

1.  Across;  transversely. 

The  brawn  of  the  thigh  shall  appear,  by  draw- 
ing small  hair  strokes  uom  the  hip  to  the  knee, 
shadowed  again  otcrthuart.   Peacham  on  Drauiiig. 

2.  Pervicaciously ;  perversely. 
OvERTHWARTNESS.  71.  s.     [from  ovtr- 

ihwart.] 

1.  Posture  across. 

2.  Pervicacity ;  perverseness. 
Overtook,  p-et.  and  participle  pass. 

of  overtake. 
To  OvERTo'p.  I',  a.    [over  and  top.] 

1.  To  rise  above  ;  to  raise  the  head  above. 

I'ile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 
T'  (I'cr  "dyi  old  Pelion  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus.  ishahesp.  Hamlet. 

In  the  dance  the  graceful  goddess  leads 
The  quire  of  nymphs,  and  ovcrti>ps  their  heads. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  excel ;  to  surpass. 

\\  ho  ever  vet 
Have  stood  to  charity,  and  display'd  th'  effects 
Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom 
O'crtoppiug  woman's  power,  .'ihakesp.  Henry  VIIT. 

As  far  as  tlie  soul  o'ertirps  the  body,  so  far  its 
pains,  or  rather  mournful  sensations,  excee<l  those 
of  the  carcase.  Harvey. 

3.  To  obscure  ;  to  make  of  less  import- 
ance by  superiour  excellence. 

Whereas  he  had  been  heretofore  an  arbiter  of 
Europe,  he  should  now  grow  less,  and  be  oier- 
topped  by  so  great  a  conjunction.  Boron. 

One  whom  you  love. 
Had  champion  kill'd,  or  trophy  won. 
Rather  than  thus  be  overtopt, 
W'ou'd  you  not  wish  his  laurels  cropt?  Swift. 

To  OvERTRl'p.  r.  a.  [over  and  trip.] 
To  trip  over;  to  walk  lightly  over. 

In  such  a  night. 
Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew, 
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And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself. 

And  ran  dismay 'd  away.    SItahtsi).  Merch.  oj  I'en. 

O  verture,  n.  s.    [ouierture,  Fr.] 

1.  Opening;  disclosure  ;  discovery. 

I  wish 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgment  trv'd  it. 
Without  more  overture.       Shakesp.  ]\  inter's  Tali. 

2.  Proposal ;  sometliing  offered  to  consi- 
deration. 

I^Iac  Murugh  moved  Henry  to  invade  Ireland, 
and  made  an  overture  unto  "him  for  obtaining  of 
the  sovereign  lordship  thereof.    Davies  on  Irelawi. 

All  these  fair  overtures,  made  by  men  well 
esteemed  for  honest  dealing,  could  not  take  place. 

Hayrsard. 

We  w'ith  open  breast 
Stand  ready  to  receive  them,  if  tliey  like 
Our  oeerture,  and  turn  not  back  perverse. 

Mi/Jon. 

Withstand  the  overtures  of  ill,  and  be  intent 
ami  serious  in  good.  Fell. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  abhorred  the  war, 
promoted  all  overtures  towards  accommodation 
with  great  importunity.  Clarendon. 

If  a  convenient  supply  <ilfcrs  itself  to  be  seised 
by  force  or  gained  by  fraud,  human  nature  ]>er- 
suades  us  to  hearken  to  the  inviting  overture. 

liogen. 

Suppose  live  hundred  men  proposing,  debating, 
and  voting  according  to  their  own  little  or  much 
reason,  abundance  of  indigested  and  abortive, 
many  pernicicms  and  foolish  overtures  would  arise. 

Swift. 

To  Overtu  RN.  v.  a.    [over  and  turn.] 

1.  To  throw    down  ;  to  topple  down  ;  to 
subvert ;  to  ruin. 

He  is  wise  in  heart  and  mighty  in  strength— 
which  removeth  the  mountains,  and  oviT(i<rne(/i 
them  in  his  anger.  Job. 

These  will  sometimes  overturn,  and  sometimes 
swallow  up  towns,  and  a  make  a  general  confusion 
in  nature.  Burnet. 

This  he  obviates,  by  saying  we  see  all  the  ideas 
in  God  ;  wliich  is  an  answer  to  this  objection,  but 
such  an  one  as  overturns  his  whole  hypothesis,  and 
renders  it  useless  and  as  unintelligible,  as  any  of 
those  he  has  laid  aside.  IxKke. 

But  he  Comes  round  about  again,  and  overturns 
every  stone  that  he  had  laid.  Lesley. 

If  we  will  not  encourage  publick  works  of  be- 
neficence, till  we  are  secure  that  no  storm  shall 
ox'erturn  what  we  help  to  build  ;  there  is  no  room 
left  for  charity.  Atterbury. 

A  monument  of  deathless  fame, 
A  woman's  hand  o'ertums.  Rowe, 

2.  To  over-power ;  to  conquer. 

Pain  excessive  overturns  ."Jl  patience.  Milton. 

OvERTLR  NER.  «.  s.     [from  Overturn.] 
Subverter. 

1  have  brought  bef<jre  you  a  robber  of  the  pub- 
lick  treasure,  an  oiertiirrier  of  law  and  justice,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Sicilian  province.  Swift. 

To  Overva'lue.  v.  a.    [orerand  value.] 
To  rate  at  too  high  a  price. 

We  have  just  cause  to  stand  in  some  fear,  lest 
by  thus  t>ieria/ui;i^  their  sermons  they  make  the 
price  and  estimation  of  scripture,  otherwise  noti- 
fied, to  fall.  Hooker. 

To  overvalue  human  power  is  likewise  an  ar- 
gument of  human  weakness.  Holyday. 

To  Overvei'l.  r.  a.    [over  and  veil.] 
To  cover. 

The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled  ; 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  oim'ciJ'd  the  earth. 

Shakesp. 

To  OvERVOTE.  V.  a.    [over  and  vote.] 
To  conquer  by  plurality  of  votes. 

The  lords  and  commons  might  be  content  to  be 
overvoted  by  tlie  major  part  of  both  houses,  when 
they  had  used  each  their  own  freedom. 

Kistg  Charles. 

To  Overwa'tch.  v.n.  [or tr  and  watch.] 
To  subdue  with  long  want  of  re?-:t. 

Li  2j7 
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Morpheus  is  dispatch'd  ; 
Which  done,  the  lazy  monarch  oierwatch'd, 
Down  from  his  propping  elbow  drops  his  head, 
Dissolv'd  in  sleep,  and  shrinks  within  his  bed. 

Dryden, 

Overwa'tched.  adj.  Tired  with  too 
much  watching. 

While  the  dog  hunted  in  tiie  river,  he  had 
withdrawn  himself  to  pacify  with  sleep  his  over- 
watched eyes.  Sidney. 

OvERWEA  K.  adj.  [over  and  weak.]  Too 
weak ;  too  feeble. 

Paternal  persuasions,  after  mankind  began  to 
forget  the  original  giver  of  life,  became  in  all 
overweak  to  resist  the  first  inclination  of  evil ;  or 
after,  when  it  became  habitual,  to  constrain  it. 

Raleigh. 

To  Overwea'ry.  v. a.  [over  and  weary.] 
To  subdue  with  fatigue. 

Might  not  Palinurus  fall  asleep  and  drop  into 
the  sea,  having  been  over-wearied  with  watching  ? 

Dryden. 

To  Overwea'ther.  v.  a.  [over  and 
weather.]  To  batter  by  violence  of 
weather. 

How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal. 
The  skarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  baj', 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind 
How  like  the  prodigal  duth  she  return. 
With  oter-iceather  d  ribs  and  ragged  sails. 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! 

Shakesp 

To  Overwe'en.  v.  n.    [over  and  ween.] 
To  think  too  highly  ;  to  think  with  ar 
rogance. 

To  reach  beyond  the  truth  of  any  thing  in 
thought ;  especially  in  the  opinion  of  a  man's  self. 

Hanmer. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweening  c\xs» 
Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  with-held. 

Shaktsp. 

My  master  hath  sent  for  me,  to  whose  feeling 
sorrows  I  might  be  some  allay,  or  I  o'erween  to 
think  so.  Shakesp, 

Lash  hence  these  overweening  rags  of  France, 
These  famish'd  beggars,  weary  of  meir  lives. 

Shakesp. 

My  eye's  too  quick.my  heart o'eweeres  too  much. 
Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  them. 

Shakesp. 

Take  hecil  of  overn  eening,  and  compare 
Thy  peacock's  feet  with  thy  gay  peacock's  train ; 

Study  the  best  and  highest  things  that  are. 
But  of  thyself  an  humble  thought  retain. 

Davies. 

They  that  ove^'ween, 
And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen, 
No  anger  find  in  thee.  Milton. 

Satan  might  have  learnt 
Less  overweening,  since  he  fail'd  in  Job, 
Whose  constant  perseverance  overcame 
Whate'er  his  cruel  malice  could  invent.  Milton. 

No  man  is  so  bold,  rash,  and  overweening  of 
his  own  works,  as  an  ill  painter  and  a  bad  poet. 

Dryden. 

Enthusiasm,  though  founded  neither  on  reason 
nor  revelation,  but  rising  from'the  conceits  of  a 
warmed  or  overweening  brain,  works  more  power- 
fully on  the  persuasions  and  actions  of  men,  than 
either  or  both  together.  Locke. 

Men  of  fair  minds  and  not  given  up  to  the 
overweening  of  self-flattery,  are  frequently  guilty 
of  it:  and,  in  many  cases,  one  with  amazement 
hears  the  arguings,  and  is  astonished  at  the  obsti- 
nacj',  of  a  worthy  man  who  yields  not  to  the  evi- 
dence of  reason.  Locke. 

Now  enters  overweening  pride. 
And  scandal  ever  gaping  wide.  Swift. 

OvERWEE'NiNGtY.  adv.  [from  over- 
ween.]  With  too  much  arrogance ;  with 
too  high  an  opinion. 

To  Overwei'gh.  v.  a.  [over  and  weigh,] 
To  preponderate. 

Sharp  and  subtile  discourses  of  wit,  procure 
many  times  very  great  applause,  but  being  laid 
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in  the  balance  with  that  which  the  habit  of  sound 
experience  delivereth,  they  are  overweighed. 

Hooker. 

My  unsoil'd  name,  th'  austereness  of  my  life. 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh, 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report. 

Shakesp. 

Overwei'ght.  n.  s.  [over  and  weight.] 
Preponderance. 

Sinking  into  water  is  but  an  overweight  of  the 
body,  in  respect  of  the  water. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

To  Overwhe'lm.  v. a.  [over  and  whelm.] 

1.  To  crush  imderneath  something  violent 
and  weighty. 

What  age  is  this,  where  honest  men, 
Plac'd  at  the  helm, 
A  sea  of  some  foul  mouth  or  pen. 

Shall  overwhelm  ?  Ben  Jonson. 

Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head, 
With  the  hell  hated  lie  o'erwhelm  thy  heart. 

Shakesp. 

How  trifling  an  apprehension  is  the  shame  of 
being  laughed  at  by  fools,  when  compared  with 
that  everlasting  shame  and  astonishment  which 
shall  overwhelm  the  sinner,  when  he  shall  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  Christ?  Rogers. 

Blind  they  rejoice,  though  now,  even  now  they 
fall  ; 

Death  hastes  amain  j  one  hour  o'erwhelms  them 
all.  Pope. 

2.  To  overlook  gloomily. 

Let  the  brow  overwhelm  it, 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base. 

Shakesp. 

An  apothecary  late  1  noted. 
In  tatter'd  weeds  with  overwhelming  brows. 
Culling  of  simples.        Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Overwhe'lmingly.  adv.  [from  over- 
whelming.] In  such  a  manner  as  to 
overwhelm.  Inelegant,  and  not  in 
use. 

Men  should  not  tolerate  themselves  one  minute 
in  any  known  sin,  nor  impertinently  betray  their 
souls  to  ruin  for  that  which  they  call  light  and 
trivial ;  which  is  so  indeed  in  respect  of  the  ac- 
quest, but  overwhelmingly  ponderous  in  recard  of 
the  pernicious  consequents.  Decay  of  Piety. 

OvERWi'sE.  adj.  [over  and  wise.]  Wise 
to  affectation. 

Make  not  thyself  overwise.  Eccl.  vii.  16. 

Overwrou'ght.  participle,  [over  and 
wrought,] 

1.  Laboured  too  much. 

Appelles  said  of  Protogenes,  that  he  knew  not 
when  to  give  over.  A  work  may  be  overwrought, 
as  well  as  underwrought :  too  much  labour  often 
takes  away  the  spirit,  by  adding  to  the  polishing  ; 
so  that  there  remains  nothing  hut  a  dull  correct- 
ness, a  piece  without  any  considerable  faults,  but 
with  few  beauties.  Dryden. 

2.  Worked  all  over. 

Of  Gothick  structure  was  the  northern  side» 
0' erwroxLglit  with  ornaments  of  barbarous  pride. 

Pope. 

3.  It  has  in  Shakespeare  a  sense  which  I 
know  not  well  how  to  reconcile  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
therefore  conclude  it  misprinted  for 
over-raught ;  that  is,  overreached  or 
cheated. 

By  some  device  or  other. 
The  villain  is  o'eriorought  of  all  my  money  ; 
They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage.  Shakesp. 

Overwo  rn,  part,    [over  and  worn.] 

1.  Worn  out ;  subdued  by  toil. 

With  watching  overworn,  with  cares  opprest. 
Unhappy  I  had  laid  me  dovr-n  to  rest.  Dryden. 

2.  Spoiled  by  time. 

The  jealous  o'erwarn  widow  and  herself, 
Are  mighty  gossips  in  this  monarchy.  Shakesp. 
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Overyea'red.  adj.  [over  and  year.] 
Too  old. 

Among  them  dwelt 
A  maid,  whose  fruit  was  ripe,  not  overyear'd. 

Fairfax, 

Overzea'lous.  adj.  [over  and  zealous,] 
Too  zealous. 

It  is  not  of  such  weighty  necessity  to  determine 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  some  overzealous  for  or 
against  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  have  beea 
forward  to  make  the  world  believe.  Locke, 
Ought,  n.  s.  [aphit,  that  is,  a  whit. 
Sax.  This  word  is  therefore  more  pro- 
perly written  aught.  See  AuGHT.] 
Any  thing  ;  not  nothing. 

For  ought  that  I  can  understand,  there  is  no 
part  but  the  bare  English  pale,  in  which  the  Irish 
have  not  the  greatest  footing.    Spenser  on  Ireland. 

He  asked  him  if  he  saw  ought.    Mark,  viii.  23. 

To  do  ought  good  never  will  be  our  task ; 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight.  Milton. 

Universal  Lord !  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  night 
Have  gather'd  ought  'b{  evil,  or  conceal'd. 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark.  Milton. 

Ought,  verb  imperfect;  in  the  second 
person  cughtest,  [This  word  the  ety- 
mologists make  the  preterite  of  owe,  but 
it  has  often  a  present  signification.] 

1.  [Preterite  of  owe.]  Owed ;  was  bound 
to  pay ;  have  been  indebted. 

Apprehending  the  occasion,  I  will  add  a  con- 
tinuance to  that  happy  motion,  and  besides  give 
you  some  tribute  of  the  love  and  duty  I  long  have 
ought  you.  Spelman, 

This  blood  which  men  by  treason  sought. 
That  followed,  sir,  which  to  myself  I  ought. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  be  obliged  by  duty. 

Know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave,  Timothy. 
Speak  boldly  as  I  ought  to  speak.  Ephesiam. 
Sne  acts  just  as  she  ought, 
But  never,  never  reach'done  gen'rous  thought. 

Pope. 

Judges  ought  to  remember,  that  their  office  is  to 
interpret  law,  and  not  to  make  or  give  law. 

Bacon. 

We  ought  to  profess  our  dependance  upon  him, 
and  our  obligations  to  him  for  the  good  things  we 
enjoy.  We  ought  to  publish  to  the  world  our 
sense  of  his  goodnesi  with  the  voice  of  praise,  and 
tell  of  all  his  wondrous  works.  We- ought  to  com- 
fort his  servants  and  children  in  their  afilictions, 
and  relieve  his  poor  distressed  members  in  their 
manifold  necessities,  for  he  that  giveth  alms,  sa- 
crificeth  praise.  Nelson. 

3.  To  be  fit ;  to  be  necessary. 

These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  James. 
If  gr.immar  ought  to  be  taught,  it  must  be  to 
one  that  can  speak  the  language  already.  Locke. 

4.  Applied  to  persons  it  has  a  sense  not 
easily  explained.  To  be  fit,  or  neces- 
sary that  he  should. 

Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  ?  Luke. 

5.  Ought  is  both  of  the  present  and  past 
tenses,  and  of  all  persons  except  the  se- 
cond singular. 

O'viFORM.  adj.  [ovum  and  forma,  Lat] 
Having  the  shape  of  an  egg. 

This  notion  of- the  mundane  egg,  or  that  the 
world  was  oviform,  hath  been  the  sense  and  lan- 
guage of  all  antiquity.  Burnet. 
Ovi'pAROUS.  adj.  [ovum  and  pario,  Lat.] 
Bringing  forth  eggs  ;  not  viviparous. 

That  lishes  and  birds  should  be  oviparous,  is  a, 
plain  sign  of  providence. More's/ljit.againsMtfeeisni. 

Birds  and  oviparous  creatures  have  eggs  enough 
at  first  conceived  in  them  to  serve  them  for  many 
years  laying.  Ray. 

Ounce,  n.  s.  [once,  Fr.  uncia,  Lat.]  A 
name  of  weight  of  difierent  value  in dif- 

258-. 
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ferent  denominations  of  weight  In 
troy  weight,  an  ounce  is  twenty  penny- 
weights ;  a  penny-weight  twenty-four 
grains. 

The  blood  lie  liatli  lost, 
kVhicli  1  dare  vouch  is  more  than  that  he  hath 
By  many  an  ounce,  he  dropt  it  for  his  country. 

57ia/.cj^. 

A  spoiiije  dry  weiglieth  one  ounce  twenly-six 
jrains;  the  same  sponge  heing  wet,  weiglielli 
ourteen  ounces  six  drams  and  tlirtu  (quarters. 

Bacon. 

JNCE.  n.  s.  [once,  Fr.  onza,  Span.] 
\n  animal  between  a  panther  and  a  cat. 

The  ounce, 
^lie  libbard,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 
lisiiif.',  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 
n  hillocks.  Milton's  Parailise  Lost. 

JPiiE.  n.  s.  [(ivff,  Teut.]  A  fairy;  a 
joblin. 

Nan  I'n^e  and  my  little  son,  we'll  dress 
/ike.urchnis,  oiiphes,  and  fairies,  green  aud  white. 

Shakes]!. 

j'i'HEN.  adj.    [from  oitph.]  Elfish. 

I'iiirics,  black,  pr;iy,  green, -und  wiiite, 
!■  moon-shine  rtvefiers  and  shades  of  night, 

'ou  niqihen  heirs  of  fi.xed  destiny, 

Llti  nd  your  ollice.  Shakcsp. 

;r.  pron.  poss.    [ujie,  Sax.] 
Pertaining  to  us;  belonging  to  us. 
You  shall 

/.•ad  our  first  battle,  brave  RlacdutF,  and  we 
ihall  take  upon  us  what  else  remains.  Shakcsp. 

Our  wit  is  given  almighty  God  to  know 
)ur  will  is  given  to  love  him  being  known  ; 

Hut  God  could  not  be  known  to  us  below. 
Jut  by  his  works  which  through  the  sense  arc 
shown. 

So  in  our  little  world  this  soul  of  ours 
5eing  only  one,  and  to  one  body  ty'd, 

Dolh  use  on  divers  objects  divers  powers, 
Lnd  so  are  her  effects  diversify 'd.  Davics. 

Our  soul  is  the  very  same  being  it  was  yesterday, 
1st  vear,  twenty  years  aj:o.  Benttie. 

Wlien  the  substantive  goes  before,  it  is 
rt'rittcn  ours. 

Edmund,  whose  virtue  in  this  instance, 
io  much  connuands  itself,  3'ou  shall  be  ours. 

Shakcsp. 

Thou  that  hast  fnsbion'd  twice  this  soul  of  ours, 
Io  that  she  is  by  double  title  thine.  Davics. 

15e  ours,  who  e'er  thou  art, 
'orpet  tlic  Greeks.  Dcnham. 

liixallan,  shook  by  Montezuma's  powers, 
lai,  to  resist  his  forces,  call'd  in  ours.  Dnjden. 

The  same  thing  was  done  by  llieiu  in  suing  in 
heir  courts,  which  is  now  done  by  us  in  suing  in 
>urs.  Kcttkuorth. 

Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials 
>f  knowledge,  it  is  thinking  makes  what  we  read 
luis:  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  ourselves  with  a 
trral  load  of  colleclions  ;  unless  wc  chew  them 
)vi  r  again,  they  will  not  give  us  strength.  Ltvkc. 

1  heir  organs  are  better  disposed  than  ours,  for 
cceiving  giateful  impressions  from  sensible  ob- 
ects.  Attcrbury. 

URSE  LVEs.  reciprocal  pronoun.  [The 

plural  of  7)ii/selJ'.] 
^^'e ;  not  others :  it  is  added  to  we  by 
w.ty  of  emphasis  or  opposition, 

H  e  oursclits  might  distinctly  number  in  words 
>  great  deal  farther  than  we  usually  do,  would  we 
Bnd  out  but  some  fit  dcDODiinatiuns  to  signify 
llicm  by.  Locke. 
I  s ;  not  others,  in  the  obhque  cases. 

Safe  in  iiir.«< /ifi.  while  on  oiirst  lics  we  stand. 
The  scu  is  ours,  uiid  that  defends  Uie  land. 

Dryden. 

Our  confesjion  is  not  intended  to  instruct  God, 
who  knows  our  sins  much  better  than  ourselves 
do,  but  it  is  to  humble  oursclt  cs,  and  therefore  we 
mu«t  not  tliink  to  have  confessed  aright  till  that 
tie  done.  Duiv(^  Man. 

i  rse'lf  is  used  in  the  regal  stile. 
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To  make  society 
Tlie  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourstlf 
Till  supper-time  alone.  Sluikesp.  Macbeth. 

We  ourselj  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle.  Shakesp. 

Not  50  much  as  a  treaty  can  be  obtained,  unless 
we  would  denude  ourselj  of  all  force  to  defend  us. 

Clarendon. 

OusE.  n.  s.    Tanners  bark;  rather  oose. 

Ainsworth. 

Ou'sEL.  n.  «.    [o]-le.  Sax.]  ATjlackbird. 

The  merry  lark  her  mattins  siii<;s  aloft. 
The  thrush  replies,  the  mavis  descant  plays, 

The  ousel  shrills,  the  ruddock  warbles  soft ; 
So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent. 
To  this  (fay's  merriment.  Spenier. 

'I'lie  ousel  cock  so  black  of  hue. 
With  orange  tawncy  bill.  Shakesp. 

Thrushes  and  ousels,  or  blackbirds,  were  com- 
monly sold  for  three  pence  a-piere.  Hakeuill. 

To  Oust.  i'.  a.    [ouster,  6frr,  Fr.] 

1.  To  vacate;  to  take  away. 
Multiplication  of  actions  ujion  the  case  were 

rare  formerly,  and  thereby  wager  of  law  oustal, 
which  discouraged  many  suits.  Hale. 

2.  To  deprive  ;  to  eject. 

'I'hougli  the  deprived  bishops  and  clergy  went 
out  ujjon  account  of  the  oaths,  yet  this  made  no 
schism.  No  not  even  when  they  were  actually 
dej)rived  and  ousted  by  act  of  parliament.  Lesley. 

Out.  adv.    [uz,  Sax.  uyt,  Dut.] 

1.  Not  within. 

The  gown  with  stitT  embroid'ry  shining. 
Looks  charming  with  a  slighter  Iniing  ; 
The  out,  if  Indian  figures  stain, 
The  inside  must  be  rich  and  plain.  Prior. 

2.  It  is  generally  opposed  to  in. 

That  blind  rascally  boy,  that  abuses  every  one's 
cyci  because  his  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge 
how  deep  I  am  in  love.  Skiikcsp. 

3.  In  a  state  of  disclosure* 

Fruits  and  grains  are  half  a  year  in  concocting  ; 
whereas  leaves  are  out  and  perfect  in  a  month. 

liocon. 

4.  Not  in  confinement  or  concealment. 

Nature  her  custom  holds, 
Let  shame  say  what  it  will,  when  these  are  cone 
The  woman  w  ill  be  out.  Shakesp. 
r».  From  the  place  or  house. 

Out  with  the  dog,  says  one  ;  what  cur  is  that  ? 
says  another  :  whip  him  out,  says  the  third.  Shak. 
G,  From  the  inner  part. 

This  is  the  place  where  the  priests  shall  boil  the 
tre.spass  offering  ;  that  they  bear  it  not  nut  into  the 
outer  court,  to  sanctify  the  people.    Ezekitt,  xlvi. 

7.  Not  at  home  :  as,  >\  hen  you  called  I 
was  (jut. 

8.  In  a  state  of  extinction. 

It  was  great  ign'rancc,  Gloster's  eyes  being  out. 
To  let  him  live  ;  w  here  he  arrives  he  moves 
All  hearts.  Shakcsp.  King  Lear. 

This  candle  bums  not  clear  ;  'tis  I  must  snuff  it. 
Then  out  it  goes.  Shakes}).  Henry.  VIII. 

Bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure! 
Think'st'thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adultation  ?  Shake.'p. 

Her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night.  Proverbs, 

9.  In  a  state  of  being  exhausted. 

When  the  butt  is  out  wc  will  drink  water,  not 
a  drop  before  ;  bear  up  and  board  them.  Shakcsp. 

Large  coals  arc  propcrestfor  dressing  meat ;  and 
when  they  are  out ;  if  you  happen  to  miscarry  in 
any  dish,"lay  the  fault  upon  want  of  coals.  Su  iji. 

10.  Not  in  employment ;  not  in  office. 
So  we'll  live  and  hear  poor  rogues 

T.ilk  of  court  new  s,  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too, 
Who  loses,  ajid  who  wins  ,  who's  in,  who's  out. 

Shakesp. 

11.  Not  in  any  sport  or  party. 

The  knave  will  stick  by  (Jiee  :  he  will  not  out: 
he  is  true  bred.  Shakesp.  Henry  I\  . 

I  am  not  so  as  I  should  be  ; 
But  I'll  ne'er  out.     Shakcsp.  Antony  anA  Cleopatra. 

I  never  was  out  at  a  mad  frolick,  though  this  is 
the  maddest  1  ever  undertook.  Drydcn. 
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12.  To  the  end. 

Hear  me  out  ; 
He  reap'd  no  fruit  of  conquest,  but  these  blessings. 

1^     L         -.,         ■       .  Dryden. 
rou  have  stjll  your  happiness  in  doubt. 
Or  else  'tis  past,  and  you  have  dream'd  it  out. 

,   .  ,  Dryden. 
Ihe  tale  is  long,  nor  have  I  heard  it  out; 
Thy  fatlier  knows  it  all.  Addison's  Cat* 

13.  Loudly  ;  without  restraint. 
At  all  1  laugh,  he  laughs  no  iloubt  ; 

The  only  difference  is,  1  dare  laugh  out.  Pope. 

14.  Not  in  the  hands  of  the  owner. 

If  the  laying  of  tuxes  upon  commodities  does 
affect  the  land  that  is  out  at  rack  rent,  it  is  plain 
it  does  equally  affect  all  the  other  laud  in  England 
tf^-,  Locke. 

'I  hose  lands  were  out  upon  leases  of  four  years, 
after  the  expinition  of  which  tenants  were  obliged 
to  renew.  Arbuthnvt. 

15.  In  an  errour. 

As  he  that  hath  been  often  told  his  fault. 
And  still  persists,  is  as  impertinent 
As  a  nnisician  that  will  always  play. 
And  yet  is  always  out  at  the  same  note. 

Roscommon. 

You  are  mightily  out  to  take  this  for  a  token  of 
esteem,  which  is  no  other  than  a  note  of  infamy. 

L' Estrange. 

lliis  I  have  noted  for  the  use  of  those  who,  1 
think,  are  much  out  in  this  point.  Ketlleu:tU.. 

According  to  Hobbcs's  comparison  of  reasoning 
with  casting  up  accounts,  w  hoever  finds  a  mistake 
in  the  sum  total,  nnist  allow  himself  out,  though 
after  repeated  trials  he  may  not  see  in  which  ar- 
ticle he  has  misreckoncd.  Swift. 
IG.  At  a  loss ;  in  a  puzzle. 

Like  a  dull  actor  now, 
I  have  forgot  my  rail,  and  I  am  out, 
Even  to  a  full  Jisgrace.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

This  youth  was  such  a  mercurial,  as  the  like 
hath  seldom  been  known  ;  and  could  make  his 
ow  n  part,  if  at  any  time  he  chanced  to  be  out. 

Bacon. 

17.  With  torn  cloaths.    The  parts  being 
out,  that  is,  not  covered. 

Evidences  swore  ; 
Who  hither  coming  out  at  heels  and  knees, 
For  this  had  titles.  Dryden, 

18.  Away,  so  as  to  consume. 

Let  all  persons  avoid  niceness  in  theii  cloatliing 
or  diet,  because  they  dress  and  comb  out  all  their 
opportunities  of  morning  devotion,  and  sleep  out 
the  care  for  their  souls.  Taylnr. 

19.  Deficient :  as,  out  of  pocket,  noting 
less. 

Upon  the  great  Bible,  he  was  out  fifty  pounds, 
and  r<;imburst  himself  onl^'  by  selling  two  copies. 

Fell. 

20.  It  is  used  emphatically  before  alas. 

Out,  alas!  no  sea,  I  find, 
Is  troubled  like  a  lover's  mind.  Suckling. 

21.  It  is  added  emphatically  to  verbs  of 
discovery. 

If  ye  will  not  do  so,  be  sure  your  sin  will  fir.d 
you  out.  Numb,  xxxii.  23. 

Out.  interject. 

1 .  An  expression  of  abhorrence  or  expul- 
sion. 

Out  on  thee,  rude  man!  thou  dost  shame  tliy 
mother.  Shakesp. 

Out,  varlet,  from  my  sight.  Shakesp,  King  Lear. 

Out,  vou  mad-headed  ape  !  a  weazcl  hath  not 
such  a  deal  of  spleen.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Out  of  my  door,  you  witch  I  you  hag  !  Out,  out, 
out.  Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of'  Windsor. 

Out,  out,  hvena  ;  these  are  tny  wonted  arts. 
To  break  ail  faith.  Mitton'iAgonistet. 

2.  It  has  sometimes  upon  after  it. 

Out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowship.  Shaheip. 
Out  upon  it,  I  hare  lov'd 

Three  whole  days  together; 
And  am  like  to  love  three  more. 

If  it  prove  fair  weather.  Ruckling. 

Out  oJ.  prep.    [0/ seems  to  be  the  pre- 
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position,  and  out  only  to  modify  the 
sense  of  of. 

1.  From;  noting  produce. 

So  many  Neroes  and  Caligula^, 
Out  of  these  crooked  shores  must  daily  rise. 

Spenser. 

Those  bards  coming  many  hundred  years  after, 
could  not  know  what  was  done  in  former  ages,  nor 
deliver  certainty  of  any  tiling,  but  what  they 
feigned  out  (if' their  own  unlearned  heads.  Spenser. 

Alders  and  ashes  have  been  seen  to  grow  out  of 
steeples  ;  but  they  manifestly  grow  out  of  clefts. 

Bacon, 

Juices  of  fruits  are  watry  and  oily:  among  the 
watery  are  all  the  fruits  out  of  which  drink  is  ex- 
pressed ;  as  the  grape,  the  apple,  the  pear,  and 
Cherry.  Bacon. 

He  is  softer  than  Ovid  ;  he  touches  the  passions 
more  delicately,  and  performs  all  this  out  of  his 
own  fund,  without  djving  into  the  sciences  for  a 
supply.  Drydtn. 

2.  Not  in ;  noting  exclusions  dismission, 
absence,  or  dereliction. 

The  sacred  nymph 
Was  out  of  Dian's  favour,  as  it  then  befel.  Fairy  Q. 
Guiltiness 

Will  speak,  though  tongues  were  out  of  use. 

Shakesp 

The  cavern's  mouth  alone  was  hard  to  find, 
Because  the  path  disus'd  was  out  of' mind.  Dryden. 

My  retreat  the  best  companions  grace, 
Chiefs  out  of  war,  and  statesmen  out  of  place. 

Pope. 

Does  he  fancy  we  can  sit, 
To  hear  his  out  of' fashion  wit  ? 
But-  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks. 
Who,  for  his  wine,  will  bear  his  jokes.  Sioif. 

They  are  out  of'  their  element,  and  logick  is 
none  of  their  talent.  Baker  on  Learning. 

3.  No  longer  in. 

Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour  ; 
And  put  it  out  of  fortune's  pow'r.  Dryden, 

4.  Not  in ;  noting  unfitness. 

He  is  witty  out  of  season ;  leaving  the  imitation 
of  natur«,  and  the  cooler  dictates  of  his  judgment. 

Dryden. 

Thou'lt  say  ray  passion's  out  of  season, 
That  Cato's  great  example  and  misfortunes 
Should  both  conspire  to  drive  it  from  my  thoughts. 

Addison, 

5.  Not  -within  ;  relating  to  a  house. 

Court  holy  water  in  a  dry  house,  is  better  tlian 
tlie  rain  waters  out  of  door.      Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

6.  From ;  noting  copy. 

St.  Paul  quotes  one  of  their  poets  for  this  saying, 
notwithstanding  T.  G.'s  censure  of  them  out  of 
Horace.  Stillingfieet. 
7^  From ;  "noting  rescue. 

Christianity  recovered  the  law  of  nature  out  of 
all  those  errors  with  which  it  was  overgrown  in 
the  times  of  paganism.  Addison. 

8.  Not  in ;  noting  exorbitance  or  irregu- 
larity. 

Why  publish  it  at  this  juncture ;  and  so,  out 
of  all  method,  apart  and  before  the  work  ? 

Swift. 

Using  old  thread-bare  phrases,  will  often  make 
you  go  out  of  your  way  to  find  and  apply  them. 

Swift. 

9.  From  one  thing  to  something  different. 

He  that  looks  on  the  eternal  things  that  are  not 
seen,  will,  through  those  opticks,  exactly  discern 
the  vanity  of  all  tliat  is  visible ;  will  be  neither 
frighted  nor  flattered  out  of  his  duty. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Words  are  able  to  persuade  man  out  of  what 
they  find  and  feel,  and  to  reverse  the  very  im- 
pressions of  sense.  South. 

10.  To  a  different  state  from;  in  a  dif- 
ferent state. 

That  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason,^ 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh  ; 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth. 
Blasted  with  extasy.  Shahesp.  Hamlet. 

When  the  mouth  is  out  of  taste,  it  maketh 
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things  taste  sometimes  salt,  chiefly  bitter,  and 
sometimes  loathsome,  but  never  sweet.  ^  Bacon. 

By  the  same  fatal  blow,  the  earth  fell  out  of 
that  regular  form  wherein  it  was  produced  at  first, 
into  all  these  irregularities  in  its  present  form. 

Burnet  on  the  Earth. 

They  all  at  once  employ  their  thronging  darts. 
But  out  of  order  thrown,  in  air  they  join, 
And  multitude  makes  frustrate  the  design. 

Dryden. 

11.  Not  according  to. 

That  there  be  an  equality,  so  that  no  man  acts 
or  speaks  out  o/'character.Broome's  V.  ofEp.  Poem. 

12.  To  a  different  state  from^  noting  sepa- 
ration. 

Whosoever  doth  measure  by  number,  must 
Meeds  be  greatly  out  of  love  with  a  thing  that  hath 
so  many  faults ;  whosoever  by  weight  cannot 
chuse  but  esteem  very  highly  of  that  wherein  the 
wit  of  so  scrupulous  adversaries  hath  not  hitherto 
observed  any  defect,  which  themselves  can  seri- 
ously think  to  be  of  moment.  Hooker. 

If  ridicule  were  employed  to  laugh  men  out  of 
vice  and  folly,  it  might  be  of  some  use  ;  but  it  is 
made  use  of  t(/  laugh  men  out  of  virtue  and  good 
sense,  by  atttckirig  every  thing  solemn  and  seri- 
ous. Addison's  Spcctatm: 

13.  Beyond. 

Amongst  those  things  which  have  been  received 
with  great  reason,  ought  that  to  be  reckoned 
which  the  ancient  practice  of  the  church  hath 
continued  oat  i)f  mind.  Hooker. 

What,  out  of  hearing  gone no  sound,  no  word  ? 
Alack,  where  are  you)  Shakesp. 

1  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time  out  of  mind. 

Shakesp. 

Few  had  suspicion  of  their  intentions,  till  they 
were  both  out  of  distance  to  have  their  conversion 
attempted.  Clarendon. 

With  a  longer  peace,  the  power  of  France  with 
so  great  revenues,  and  such  application,  will  not 
enorease  every  year  out  of  proportion  to  what  ours 
will  do.  Temple. 

He  shall  only  be  prisoner  at  the  soldiers  quar- 
ters ;  and  when  I  am  out  of  reach,  he  shall  he  re- 
leased .  Dryden. 

We  see  people  lulled  asleep  with  solid  and  ela- 
borate discourses  of  piety,  who  would  be  trans- 
ported out  of  themselves  by  the  bellowings  of  en- 
thusiasm. Addison. 

Milton's  story  was  transacted  in  regions  that 
lie  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun  and  the  sphere  of 
the  day.  Addison. 

Women  weep  and  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a 
moving  preacher,  though  hs  is  placed  quite  out  of 
their  hearing.  Addison. 

The  Supreme  Being  has  made  the  best  argu- 
ments for  his  own  existence,  in  the  formation  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  which  a  man  of 
sense  cannot  forbear  attending  to,  who  is  out  of 
the  noise  of  human  aflairs.  Addison. 

14.  Deviating  from  ;  noting  irregularity. 
Heaven  defend  but  still  1  should  stand  so, 

So  long  as  out  of  limit,  and  true  rule. 

You  stand  against  anointed  majesty  !  Shakesp. 

15.  Past ;  without ;  noting  something  worn 
out  or  exhausted. 

I  am  out  of  breath. 
—How  ait  thou  out  of  breath, when  thou  hast  breath 
To  say  to  me  that  thou  art  out  of  breath.' 

Shakesp. 

Out  of  hope  to  do  any  good,  he  directed  his 
course  to  Corona.  Knolles. 

He  found  himself  left  far  behhid. 
Both  out  of  heart  and  out  of  wind.  Hudibras. 

1  published  some  fables,  which  are  out  of  print. 

Arbuthnot. 

16.  By  means  of. 

Out  qf  that  will  1  cause  those  of  Cyprus  to  mu- 
tiny. Shakesp. 
n.  In  consequence  of;  noting  the  motive 
of  reason. 

She  is  persuaded  I  will  marry  her,  out  qf  her 
own  love  and  flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise. 

Shakesp.  Othello. 

The  pope,  out  qf  the  care  of  an  universal  father, 
had  in  the  conclave  divers  consultations  about  an 
holy  war  against  the  Turk.  Bacon. 
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Not  out  of  cunning,  but  a  train 
Of  atoms  justling  in  his  brain. 
As  learn'd  philosophers  give  out.  Hudibraf,. 

Cromwell  accused  the  earl  of  Manchester  of 
having  betrayed  the  parliament  out  o/  cowardice. 

Clarendon. 

Those  that  have  recourse  to  a  new  creation  of 
waters,  are  such  as  do  it  out  of  laziness  and  igno- 
rance, or  such  as  do  it  eut  of  necessity.  Burn^. 

Distinguish  betwixt  those  that  take  state  upou 
them,  purely  ottt  of  pride  and  humoar,  and  those 
that  do  the  same  in  compliance  with  tlie  necessity 
of  their  alTairs.  L'Lstrange. 

Make  them  conformable  to  laws,  not  only  for 
wrath  and  out  of  fear  of  the  migistrate's  power,. 
which  is  but  a  weak  principle  of  obedience  ;  but 
out  of'  conscience,  which  is  a  firm  and  lasting 
principle.  Tillotsou. 

What  they  do  not  grant  out  of  the  generosity  of 
their  nature,  they  may  grant  out  qf  mere  impa- 
tience. Smallridge. 

Our  successes  have  been  the  consequences  of  a 
necessary  war  ;  in  which  we  engaged,  not  out  ef 
ambition,  but  for  the  defence  of  all  that  was  dear 
to  us.  Atterbury. 
18.  Out  of  hand ;  immediately :  as  that 
is  easily  used  which  is  ready  in  the 
hand. 

He  bade  to  open  wide  his  brazen  gate, 
Which  long  time  had  been  shut,  au(I  out  of  hand 
Proclaimed  joy  and  peace  through  all  his  state. 

Spenser. 

No  more  ado. 
But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand. 
And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy.  Shake»p. 
To  Out.  v.  a.  To  deprive  by  expulsion. 
The  members  of  both  houses  who  withdrew, 
were  counted  deserters,  and  anted  of  their  places 
in  parliament.  Kitig  Charles. 

The  French  having  been  ouled  of  their  holds. 

Heylyn. 

So  many  of  their  orders,  as  were  outed  from 
their  fat  possessions,  would  endeavour  a  re-eii- 
trance  against  those  whom  they  account  hereticks. 

Dryden. 

Out.  in  composition,  generally  signifies 
something  beyond  or  more  than  ano- 
ther; but  sometimes  it  betokens  emis- 
sion, exclusion,  or  something  external. 
7(>  Outa'ct.  v.  a.  \out  and  act.l  To 
do  beyond. 

He  has  made  me  heir  to  treasures. 
Would  make  me  out-act  a  real  widow's  whining. 

Otway. 

To  Outba'lance.  v.  a.  \out  and  ba- 
lance.'] To  overweigh ;  to  preponde- 
rate. 

Let  dull  Ajax  bear  away  my  right, 
Wlien  all  his  days  outbalance  this  one  night. 

Dryden. 

To  OuTBA  R.  V.  a.  [out  and  bar.]  To 
shut  out  by  fortification. 

These  to  outhar  with  painful  pionings. 
From  sea  to  sea  he  heap'd  a  mighty  mound. 

Spemer, 

To  Outbi'd.  v.  a.  \oiit  and  i/</.]  To 
overpower  by    bidding  a  higher  price. 

If  in  thy  heart 
New  love  created  be  by  other  men. 
Which  have  their  stocks  entire,  and  can  in  teara^ 
In  sighs,  in  oaths,  in  letters  outliid  me. 
This  new  love  may  beget  new  fears.  Danm. 

For  Indian  spices,  for  Peruvian  gold. 
Prevent  the  greedy,  and  outbid  the  bold.  Pope. 

Outbi'dder.  n.  s.  [out  and  bid.]  One 
that  outbids. 

OuTBLo'wED.  (trlj.  [cnt  and  blow.]  In- 
flated ;  swollen  with  wind. 

At  their  roots  grew  floating  palaces, 
Whose  outbloun  bellies  cut  the  yielding  seas. 

Drydtn.. 

Out'born.  adj.  [out  and  born.]  Fo-- 
reign;  not  native. 
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PBOUND.  «</;.  [out  aiTid  bound.]  Des- 
lated  to  a  distant  voyage ;  not  coming 
me. 

Viuinpliaiit  flames  upon  the  water  float, 
d  outbound  jliips  at  lioiiie  their  voyages  end, 

Dryitcn. 

)utbra've.  v.  a.  [out  and  brave.] 
»  bear  down  and  defeat  by  more 
ring,  insolent,  or  splendid  appear- 
ce. 

would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
brave  the  heart  most  daring  on  tlie  earth, 
win  thee,  lady.  Shakes)). 
[ere  Sothmi's  tow'rs  raise  their  |)roud  lops  on 

Le  tow'rs,  as  well  as  men,  outltravt  the  sky. 

C'ou7i'v- 

re  see  tlie  daiiper,  and  by  fits  take  up  lome 
t  resolution  to  outbrave  and  break  tlirou);li  it. 

L'  Kstrauf^e. 

>UTBRa'zf.N.  J',  a.  [out  and  brazen.] 
bear  down  with  iinjjudcnce. 
BRKAK.  U.S.  [out  and  brtnk.]  That 
ich  breaks  f'ortli  ;  eruption. 

J'reallie  his  faults  si>  i|uaintlv 
t  tlicy  may  seem  tlie  taints  of  liberty, 
flush  and  outhriuk  of  a  fiery  mind.  Sliakcsp. 

OuTBREATiiE.  t'.  a.  [out  and 
athe.] 

)  weary  by  having  better  breath. 

Mine  eyes  saw  him 
iderinp  faint  quittance, wearied  and  oxtbrealh'J, 
Henry  Monmouth.  Sliakesp. 

)  expire. 

hat  si^n  of  last  outhrtutheil  life  did  seem.  Spens. 

CA'st.  part,  [out  and  cast.  It  may 
observed,  th.tt  both  the  participle 
1  the  noun  are  indifferently  accented 
either  syllable.  It  seems  most  ana- 
ous  to  accent  the  partici])le  on  the 
;,  and  the  noun  on  the  first.] 
hrovvn  into  the  air  as  refuse,  as  un- 
rthy  of  notice. 

baiidiin  soon,  [  read,  the  caitivc  S|i<)il 

hat  s  inii-  oiilcdst  carcass.  Spenser. 

inislied  ;  expelled. 

Hehold,  instead 
IS  outcast,  exil'd,  his  new  delight 
ikind  created.  MiUmi's  Paradise  Lost. 

CAST.  w.  4-.  Exile  ;  one  rejectetl ; 
!  expelled. 

pt's  he  no  stoicks,  nor  no  stocks, 

0  devote  to  Aristotle, 

Dvid,  be  an  outcast  quite  abjur'd.  Shakesp. 

blood -hespotled  Neajiolitan, 
cast  of  Niiples.F.ntiland  s  bloody  scourge !  Shak. 
>r  me,  outcast  of  humnii  race, 
i"'s  nnger  only  waits,  noil  dire  disgrace.  Priiyr. 
odies  sad  i>ii(rii.i(  of  each  church  and  stale! 

harder  still  flagitious,  yet  not  great.  Pope. 

UTCRa'ft.  V.  a.  '  [out  and  crajt.] 
excel  in  cunning. 

Italy  hath  outcrafted  him, 

1  he's  at  S(une  hard  point.  Shakcsp.  Cunihrline. 

CRY.  n.  ,v.    [out  and  crt/.] 

ry  of  vehemence;  cry  of  distress; 

moiir. 

hese  Diilcn'rj  the  magistrates  there  shun,  since 
■  are  readily  hearkened  unto  here.  Speiisrr. 
J  strange  ifiy  oulcri/,  and  thy  wor<ls  so  strange 
u  interposest,  tliat  my  sudden  hand 
rented,  spares.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 

I  make  niy  way 
ere  noises,  tumults,  outcries,  and  alarms 
«rd.  Vcnham. 

amour  of  detestation, 
here  is  not  any  one  »ice,  incident  to  the  mind 
imn.  ii..;ninst  which  the  world  has  raised  sucli 
udaivd  universal  outcry,  as  against  ingratitude. 

S»ulh. 
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3.  A  publick  sale ;  an  auction.  Ainsw. 

To  OuTDA  Ric.  V.  a.    [out  and  dart.]  To 
venture  beyond. 

.Myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son, 
That  brout;ht  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
I'hc  dangers  of  the  time.  Shakesp. 

To  OuTDATE.  v.a.    [out  and  date.]  To 
antitjuate. 

Works  and  deeds  of  the  law,  in  those  places 
signify  legal  obedience,  or  circumcision,  and  the 
like  judaical  outdated  ceremonies  ;  faith,  the  evan- 
gelical grace  of  giving  up  the  whole  heart  to 
Christ,  without  any  sucii  judaical  observances. 

Havimond. 

To  Outdo',  r.  a.  [out  and  do.]  To  excel ; 
to  surpass  ;  to  perform  beyond  another. 

He  hath  in  this  action  outdone  his  former  deeds, 
doubly.  Shakes]). 

W  hat  brave  commander  is  not  proud  to  see 
Thy  brave  Melantius  in  his  gallantry  ? 
Our  greatest  ladies  love  to  sec  their  scorn 
Outdone  by  thine,  in  what  themselves  have  worn. 

Walter. 

Heav'iily  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate, 
Giving  to  death,  and  dying  to  redeem. 
So  dearly  to  redeem  what  hellish  hate 
So  easily  destroyed.  Milton. 

Here  let  these  w  ho  boast  in  mortal  things, 
lycarn  how  their  greatest  moiniments  of  fame. 
And  strength,  and  art,  .tre  easily  outdone 
By  spirits  reprobate.  Milton. 

.\\\  imi)05ior  outdoes  the  original.  L'Estrange. 

Now  all  the  gods  reward  and  bless  my  son  ; 
Thou  hast  this  day  th  \  father's  youth  outdone. Dryd. 

I  nmst  confess  the  encounter  of  that  day 
Warm'd  nie  indeed,  but  quite  another  way  ; 
Not  with  the  fire  of  youth,  but  generous  rage, 
To  see  the  glories  of  my  youthful  age 
So  far  outdone.  Dryden. 

The  hoy's  mother,  despised  for  not  having  read 
a  system  of  logick,  oii((/i)fj  liim  in  it.  Locke. 

I  grieve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay, 
In  my  own  humourous  bitnig  way.  Stcijt. 

To  OuTDWEL.  V,  a.    [out  and  dwell.] 
To  stay  beyond. 

He  outducls  his  hour. 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock.  Shakesp. 
Ou'ter.  adj.    [from  out.]    That  which 
is  without:  opposed  to  inner. 

The  kidney  is  a  conglomerated  gland  only  in 
the  outer  part;  for  the  inner  part,  whereof  the 
papilla^  are  composed,  is  muscular.  Greu'sCosmol. 
Ou'terly.  «ai'.    [from  ou<er.]  Towards 
the  outside. 

In  the  lower  jaw,  two  tusks  like  those  of  a  hoar, 
standing  outcrly,  an  inch  behind  the  cutters.  Grew. 

Ou'termost.  adj.     [superlative,  from 
outer.]    Remotest  from  the  midst. 

Try  if  three  bells  were  made  one  within  ano- 
ther, and  air  betwixt  each  ;  and  the  outermosf  bell 
were  chimed  with  a  hammer,  how  the  sound 
would  difl'er  from  a  single  bell.  Bacon. 

The  outermost  corpuscles  of  a  white  body  have 
their  various  little  surfaces  of  a  specular  nature. 

lioylc. 

Many  handsome  contrivances  of  draw-bridges 
I  had  seen,  somelimes  nianv  upon  one  bridge,  and 
not  only  one  after,  or  behind  another,  but  alsu 
sonii  iiaies  two  or  three  on  a  breast,  the  outermost 
(;nes  serving  for  the  retreat  of  the  foot,  and  the 
middle  for  the  horse  and  carriages.  Iir<nvn. 

To  Outfa  ce,  r.  a.    [out  and  face.] 
1.  To  brave;  to  bear  down  by  shew  of 
magnanimity  ;  to  bear  down  with  im- 
pudence. 

We  shall  have  old  swearing 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men  ; 
But  we'll  outface  them,  and  out-swear  there  too. 

Sliakesp. 

Dost  thou  come  hither 
To  outface  me  w  ith  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I.  Shckesp. 

He  fire  w  ith  fire  ; 
Threatervthe  threatener ;  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror.  Sfiakcsj).  King  John. 


OUT 

Tliey  bewrayed  some  knowledge  of  their  per- 
sons, but  were  outfaced.  U'otton. 

2,  To  stare  down. 

We  bi  hold  the  sun  and  enjoy  his  light,  as  long 
as  we  look  towards  it  circumspectly  :  we  warnt 
ourselves  safely  while  we  stand  near  the  fire  ;  but 
if  we  seek  to  outface  the  one,  to  enter  into  the 
other,  we  forthwith  become  blind  or  burnt. 

lialci/fh. 

To  Outfa'wn.  v.  a.  [out  and  fawn.] 
To  excel  in  fawning. 

In  alTairs  of  less  import. 
That  neither  do  us  good  nor  hurt, 
And  they  receive  as  little  by, 
Outfauii  u»  much  and  tnit  comply  ; 
And  seem  as  scrupulously  just 
To  bait  the  hooks  for  gre'iiier  trust  JIudibrat. 

To  Oltfly'.  I',  a.  [out  and  Jli/.]  To 
leave  behind  in  flight. 

His  evasion  wing'd  thus  swift  with  5Ct>rii, 
Cannot  ouljlv  our  ap^Jrehensions.  Shakesp 

Horuscop  s  great  soul, 
Rais'don  the  piniipiis  of  the  bounding  wind, 
Oul/tcw  the  rack,  and  left  the  hours  behind. Gart^. 

OUTFO  RM.  n.  4.  [out  and  J'urm.]  Ex- 
terna] appearance, 

Gupid,  who  look  vain  delight 
In  meer  ouljorms,  until  he  lost  his  sight. 
Hath  chang'd  bis  soul,  and  made  his  object  you. 

lieu  Jonson. 

To  OuTFRo'wN.  V.  a.  [out  and  fruu-n.] 
To  frown  down  ;  to  over-bear  by  frowns. 

For  thee,  oppressed  king,  am  I  cast  dow  n. 
Myself  could  else  oulfroun  false  fortune's  frown 

.Shakei^. 

Ou'tgatk.  n.  s.  [aut  and  gate.]  Outlet; 
passage  outwards. 

Those  pLitcs  are  so  fit  for  trade,  having  most 
convi  nient  oui-);ates  by  divers  ways  to  the  sea,  and 
ingates  to  the  richest  (  arts  of  the  land,  that  they 
would  soon  be  enriched.  Spenser. 
To  OUTGi'VE.  V.  a.  [out  and  give.]  To 
surpass  in  f;iving. 
The  bounteous  pUy'r  outgave  ihe  |>iiiching  lord. 

Uryden. 

To  Outgo',  r.  a.  pret.  outwent ;  part. 
outgone,    [out  and  go.] 

1.  'Jo  surpass  ;  to  excel. 

For  frank,  well  ordered,  and  continual  hospita- 
lity, lie  out-went  all  shew  of  competence.  Carew. 

While  you  practised  the  rudiments  of  war,  you 
ont-ireiit  all  other  captains  ;  and  have  since  found 
none  hut  yourself  alone  to  surpass.  Ihyden. 

\>  here  they  ap])ly  themselves,  none  of  their 
neighbours  ()i(f-/jo  them.  Locke  on  Education. 

2.  i  o  go  beyond  ;  to  leave  behind  in 
going. 

M.iny  ran  afoot  thither  out  of  all  cities,  and  onf- 
u'fiit  ihem,  and  came  unto  him,        Mark,  vi.  33. 

3.  To  circumvent ;  to  overreach. 

Mollesson 
Thought  us  to  have  out-gon^ 

With  a  quaint  invention.  Denham. 

To  OuTGRo'w.  I',  a.  [out  and  grow.] 
To  stir})ass  in  growth  ;  to  grow  too  great 
or  too  old  for  any  thing. 

Aluch  their  wi»k  outgrew. 
The  hands  dispatch  of  two,  gard'iiing  so  wide. 

Milton. 

When  some  virtue  much  outgrotes  the  rest. 
It  shoots  too  fast  and  high.  Dryden. 

This  essav  wears  a  dress  that  possibly  is  not  so 
suitable  to  tlie  graver  geniuses,  w  ho  have  outgrown 
all  gaieties  of  stile  and  youthful  relishes.  GlanviUe. 

The  lawyer,  the  tradesman,  the  mechanic,  have 
found  so  many  arts  to  deceive,  that  they  far  out- 
grow the  common  prudence  of  inaukiod.'  Swift. 
OuTGUARi).   72.  s.      [oul  and  guard.] 
One  posted  at  a  distance  from  the  main 
body,  as  a  defence. 

.■\s  soon  as  any  foreign  object  presses  upon  the 
sense,  those  spirits  which  are  posted  upon  iheont- 
guardj,  immediately  scuwre  oil  to  the  brain.  SoulK. 
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You  beat  the  outguards  of  my  master's  host. 

Dryden. 

These  outguards  of  the  mind  are  sent  abroad. 
And  still  patrolling  beat  the  neighb'ring  road. 
Or  to  the  parts  remote  obedient  fly. 
Keep  posts  advanc'd,  and  on  the  frontier  lye. 

Blackmore. 

To  Outje'st.  v.  a.  [out  and  jest.]  To 
overpower  by  jesting. 

The  fool  labours  to  outjest 
His  heart-struck  injuries.       Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

To  Outkna've.  V,  a.  [out  and  knave.] 
To  surpass  in  knavery. 

The  world  calls  it  out-witting  a  man,  when 
he's  only  outknaved.  L'Estrange. 

Outla'ndish.  adj.  [out  and  land.] 
Not  native ;  foreign. 

Yourself  transplant 
A  while  from  hence  :  perchance  outlartdish  ground 
Bears  no  more  wit  than  ours  ;  but  yet  more  scant 
Are  those  diversions  there  which  here  abound. 

Donne, 

Tedious  waste  of  time  to  sit  and  hear 
So  many  hollow  compliments  and  lies. 
Outlandish  flatteries.  Milton. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  king's  troops  under 
general  Wills,  who  was  used  to  the  outlandish  way 
of  making  war,  we  put  in  practice  passive  obe- 
dience. Addison. 

To  Outla'st.  v.  a.  [out  and  last.]  To 
surpass  in  duration. 

Good  housewives,  to  make  their  candles  burn 
the  longer  lay  them  in  bran,  which  makes  them 
harder ;  insomuch  as  they  will  out-last  other 
candles  of  the  same  stuff,  half  in  half.  Bacon. 

Summer's  chief  honour,  if  thou  hadst  outlasted 
Bleak  winter's  force  that  made  thy  blossoms  dry. 

Milton. 

The  present  age  hath  attempted  perpetual  mo- 
tions, whose  revolutions  might  outlast  the  exem- 
plary mobility,  and  out-measure  time  itself. 

Brovm. 

What  may  be  hop'd, 
W^hen  not  from  Helicon's  imaein'd  spring, 
But  sacred  writ,  we  borrow  what  we  sing  ? 
This  with  the  fabrick  of  the  world  begun, 
Elder  than  light,  and  shall  outlast  the  sun.  Waller. 
Ou  tlaw,  n.  s.    [urlaja,  Sax.]    One  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefit  of  the  law.  A 
robber;  a  bandit. 

An  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps.  Shakesp. 

Gathering  unto  him  all  the  scatterlings  and  out- 
laws out  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  he  marched 
forth  into  the  English  pale.  Spenser. 

As  long  as  they  were  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  law  ;  so  as  every  Englishman  might  kill  them, 
how  should  they  be  other  than  outlaws  and  ene- 
mies to  the  crown  of  England  ?  Davies. 

You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsun'd  heaps 
Of  misers  treasure  by  an  outlaxo's  den. 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 
Danger  will  let  a  helpless  maiden  pass.  Milton. 

A  drunkard  is  outlawed  from  all  worthy  and 
creditable  converse  :  men  abhor,  loath,  and  despise 
him.  iSouth. 
To  Ou'tlaw.  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  the 
benefits  and  protection  of  the  law. 
I  had  a  son 

Now  outlaw'd  from  my  blood ;  he  sought  ray  life. 

Sliakesp. 

He  that  is  drunken. 
Is  outlaw'd  by  himself:  all  kind  of  ill 
Did  with  liis  liquor  slide  into  his  veins.  Herbert. 

Like  as  there  are  particular  persons  outlaived 
and  proscribed  by  civil  laws,  so  are  there  nations 
that  are  outlawed  and  proscribed  by  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations.  Bacon. 

All  those  spiritual  aids  are  withdrawn,  which 
should  assist  him  to  good,  or  fortify  him  against 
ill ;  and  like  an  outlawed  person  he  is  exposed  to 
all  that  will  assault  him.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Ou'tlawry.  n.  s.  [from  outlaw.]  A 
decree  by  which  any  man  is  cut  ofF 
from  the  community,  and  deprived  of 
the  protection  of  the  law. 
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By  proscription  and  bills  of  outlatm/, 
Octavms,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators.  Shakesp. 

Divers  were  returned  knights  and  burgesses  for 
the  parliament ;  many  of  which  had  been  by 
Richard  HI.  attainted  by  outlavyries.  Bacon. 

To  Outlea'p.  v.  a.  [out  and  leap.]  To 
pass  by  leaping ;  to  start  beyond. 

Ou'tleap.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Sally ; 
flight;  escape. 

Since  youth  must  have  some  liberty,  some  out- 
leaps,  they  might  he  under  the  eye  of  a  father,  and 
then  no  very  great  harm  can  come  of  it.  Locke. 

Ou'tlet.  n.  $.  [out  and  let.]  Passage 
outwards ;  discharge  outwards ;  egress  ; 
passage  of  egress. 

Colonies  and  foreign  plantations  are  very  neces- 
sary, as  outlets  to  a  populous  nation.  Bacon. 
The  enemy  was  deprived  of  that  useful  out-let. 

Clarendon. 

So  'scapes  th'  insulting  fire  his  narrow  jail. 
And  makes  small  outlets  into  open  air.  Dryden. 

Have  a  care  that  these  members  be  neither  the 
inlets  nor  outlets  of  any  vices  ;  that  they  neither 
give  admission  to  the  temptation,  nor  be  expres- 
sive of  the  conception  of  them.  Ray. 

Outline,  n.  s.  [out  and  line.]  Con- 
tour ;  line  by  which  any  figure  is  de- 
fined ;  extremity. 

Painters,  by  their  outlines,  colours,  lights,  and 
shadows,  represent  the  same  in  their  pictures. 

Dryden. 

To  OuTLi'vE.  V.  a.  [out  and  live.]  To 
live  beyond  ;  to  sm-vive. 

Will  these  mossed  trees. 
That  have  ontliv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels. 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out  ?  Shakesp. 

Die  two  months  ago,  and  not  forgotten! 
Yet  then  there  is  hopes  a  great  man's  memory 
May  outlive  his  life  half  a  year.  Shakesp. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home. 
Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  nara'd. 

.%akesp. 

His  courage  was  so  signal  that  day,  that  too 
much  could  not  be  expected  from  it,  if  he  had 
outlived  it.  Clarendon. 

Thou  must  outlive 
Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  which  will 

change 

To  wither'd,  weak,  and  gray.  Milton. 

Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  outlive, 
To  Cowley  scarce  did  ripeness  give.  Denham. 

The  soldier  grows  less  apprehensive,  by  com- 
puting upon  the  disproportion  of  those  that  outlive 
a  battle,  to  those  that  fall  in  it.  L'Estrange. 

Since  we  have  lost 
Freedom,  wealth,  honour,  which  we  value  most, 
I  wish  tliej'  would  our  lives  a  period  give ; 
They  live  too  long  who  happiness  outlive.  Dryden. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  where  noble  families 
are  gone  to  decay  ;  because  their  titles  outlive  their 
estates.  Swift. 

Pray  outlive  me,  and  then  die  as  soon  as  you 
please.  Swift, 

Two  bacon-flitches  made  his  Sunday's  chear  ; 
Some  the  poor  had,  and  some  out-liv'd  the  year. 

Harte. 

OuTLi'vER.  n.  s.  [out  and  live.]  A 
surviver. 

To  OuTLo'oK.  V.  a.    [out  and  look.]  To 

face  down ;  to  brow  beat. 

I  cull'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world. 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown, 
Ev'n  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. 

Shakesp. 

To  OcTLu'sTRE.  V.  a.  [out  and  lustre.] 
To  excel  in  brightness. 

She  went  before  others  I  have  seen,  as  that 
diamond  of  yours  out-lustres  many  I  have  beheld. 

Shakesp.  Cymbeline 

Outly'ing.  part.  adj.    [out  and  lie,] 
Not  in  the  common  course  of  order ;  re- 
moved from  the  general  scheme. 
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The  last  survey  I  proposed  of  the  four  out-lying 
empires,  was  that  of  the  Arabians.  TempU, 

We  have  taken  all  the  out-lying  parts  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  made  impressions  upon 
the  very  heart  of  it.  Addison, 

To  Outmea'sure.  v.  a.  [out  and  mea- 
sure,]    To  exceed  in  measure. 

The  present  age  halh  attempted  perpetual  mo- 
tions and  engines,  and  those  revolutions  might 
out-last  the  exemplary  mobility,  and  out-meanirt 
time  itself.  Brown. 

To  Outnu'mBer.  V.  a.  [out  andnumber.] 
To  exceed  in  number. 

The  ladies  came  in  so  great  a  body  to  the  opera, 
that  they  out-numbered  the  enemy.  Addison, 

To  Outma'rch.  v.  a.  [out  and  maich.] 
To  leave  behind  in  the  march. 

The  horse  oul-marched  the  foot,  which,  by  rea- 
son of  the  heat,  was  not  able  to  use  great  ex- 
pedition.  Clarendon, 

Ou'tmost.  adj.  {out  and  most.]  Re- 
motest from  the  middle. 

Chaos  retir'd. 
As  from  her  outmost  works  a  broken  foe.  Milton. 

If  any  n);m  suppose  that  it  is  not  reflected  by 
the  air,  hut  by  the  outmost  superficial  parts  of  tha 
glass,  there  is  still  the  same  difficulty. 

Neu  tons  Opticks, 
The  generality  ef  men  are  readier  to  fetch  a 
reason  from  the  immense  distance  of  the  starry 
heavens,  and  the  outmost  walls  of  the  world. 

Bentley. 

Outpa'rish.  n.  s.  "  [out  and  parish.] 
Parish  not  lying  within  the  walls. 

In  the  greater  oiitparishes  many  of  the  poorer 
parishioners,  through  neglect,  do  perish  for  want 
of  some  heedful  eye  to  overlook  them.  Graunt, 

Outpa'rt.  n.  s.  [out  and  part,]  Part 
remote  from  the  centre  or  main  body. 

He  is  appointed  to  supply  the  bishop's  jurisdic. 
tion  and  other  judicial  offices  in  the  outparts  of  his 
diocese.  Ayliffe. 
To  Outpa'ce.  v.  a.    [out  and  pace.]  To 
outgo;  to  leave  behind. 

Orion's  speed 
Could  not  outpace  thee  ;  or  the  horse  Laomedon 
did  breed.  Chapman's  Iliads. 

To  Outpou  r,  v.  a.  [out  and  pour,]  To 
emit ;  to  send  forth  in  a  stream. 

He  looked  and  saw  what  number,  numberlcH 
The  city  gates  out-pour'd  :  ligiit  arm'd  troops 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride.  Milton, 

To  OuTPRi'zE.  V.  a.  [out  and  prize.] 
To  exceed  in  the  value  set  upon  it. 

Either  your  unparagon'd  mistress  is  dead,  or 
She's  outprized  by  a  trifle.       Shakesp,  Cymbeline, 

To  Ou'trage.  v.  a.  [outrager,  Fr.] 
To  injure  violently  or  contumeliously'; 
to  insult  roughly  and  tumultuously. 

Ah  heavens  !  that  do  this  hideous  act  behold. 
And  heavenly  virgin  thus  outraged  see  ; 
How  can  the  vengeance  just  so  long  withhold ! 

Spenser,' 

The  news  put  divers  3'oung  bloods  into  such  >| 
fury  as  the  English  ambassadors  were  not  without; 
peril  to  be  outraged,  Bacon.l 

Base  and  insolent  minds  outrage  men,  when' 
thej'  have  hopes  of  doing  it  without  a  return. 

Atterbury.i 

This  interview  outrages  all  decency  ;  she  forgetsjj, 
her  modesty,  and  betrays  her  virtue,  by  givingllj 
too  long  an  audience.  Broomi. 

To  Outrage,  v.  n.  To  commit  exorbi 
tancies.    Not  in  use. 

Three  or  four  great  ones  in  court  will  outrags 
in  apparel,  huge  hose,  monstrous  hats,  and  garist 
colours.  Ascham, 

Ou'trage.  n.  s.    [outrage,  Fr.] 
1 .  Open  violence ;  tumultuous  mischief. 

He  wrought  great  outrages,  wasting  all  th( 
country  where  he  went.  Spenser  on  Ireland 
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:  doth  himself  in  secret  shrowd, 

y  the  vengeance  for  his  outraije  due.  Spenser. 

In  that  beastly  fury 
as  been  known  to  commit  uulrai^r, 
cherish  factions.  Slial'.esp.  Timon. 

icharilably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 
shamefully  my  hopes  by  you  are  butclier'd  ; 
;harily  is  untragc.  Hhakap.  liichurd  III. 
;s  word  seems  to  he  used  by  Philips 
mere  commotion,  without  any  ill 
ort,  contrary  to  the  universal  use  of 
ers. 

1  with  what  outrage  from  the  frosty  north, 
!arl^  valiant  Swede  draws  forth  his  wings 
ttadous  array.  Philips 

lA'GIOUS.  adj.  [outrageux,  Fr. 
lould,  I  think,  be  written  outrage- 

but  the  custom  seems  otherwise.] 
lent;  furious;  raging;  exorbitant; 
Liltuous ;  turbulent. 
Jer  him  tliey  committed  divers  the  most  out- 

villanies,  that  a  base  multitude  can  ima- 

Sidni.}). 

she  went,  her  tongue  did  walk 

\\  reproach  and  terms  of  vile  despiglit, 

iking  him  by  her  oiUragious  talk, 

ap  more  vengeance  i;n  that  wretched  wiplit. 

Spenser. 

:y  vicw'd  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss, 
"ions  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild.  MUlon. 
en  he  knew  his  rival  freed  and  gone, 
ells  with  wrath  ;  he  makes  onlnij^iims  moan  : 
ti,lie  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground  ; 
oilow  tow'r  with  clamours  rings  around. 

Drtfdcn. 

lessive ;  passing  reason  or  decency. 

characters  of  .Antony  and  Cleopatra,  though 
irc  favourable  to  tliem,  have  notliing  of  out- 
s  punegyrick.  Drydcn. 
jmious  ;  atrocious, 
nk  not,  alibon^h  in  writing  I  prefcr'd 
lanner  of  lliy  vile  (>iitrnffiai(5  crisics, 
therefore  I  have  forg'd.  Sliakcsp. 

a'gioi'sly.  adv.  [from  outragi- 
\  Violently ;  tumultuoiisly  ;  fiiri- 
r. 

It  people  will  liavc  colour  of  cmplovment 
them,  by  which  they  will  poll  ami  spoil  so 

iausly,  as  the  very  enemy  cannot  do  worse. 

Spenser  on  Irctatid. 
lust  burn  never  so  ontragioiislii  for  the  pre- 

|fel  age  will  in  time  chill  tnose  heats. 

South . 

a'gioi  sness.  71.  s.     [from  outra- 
s.]    Fury ;  violence, 
gil,  more  discreel  than  llonirr,  has  content- 
iisclf  with  the  partiality  of  bis  deities,  «ith- 
iiiging  tbim  to  ilic  ou;r,igionsiuss  of  blows. 

Diudtn. 

UTR!?A'ru.  I',  a.  [out  and  reach.] 
;o  beyond. 

5  nsai;e  is  derived  from  so  many  descents  of 
llmt  the  cause  and  author  outreach  rcmem- 

Ciircto. 

r  forefathers  could  never  dream  so  high  a 
as  parricide,  whereas  this  outrcaches  that 
md  exceeds  the  regular  distinctions  of  nnir- 

liroun. 

JTRi'iiK.  V.  (I.  [out  aiul  ridf.]  To 
by  riding. 

sadvantaije  age  from  youth  hath  won. 

It  to  be  putriddm,  though  outrun.  Jyryden. 

Ri  Di.K.  M.  [out  and  rider.]  A 
moner  whose  otlicc  is  to  cite  men 
re  the  sheriff.  Diet. 
a'ght.  adt'.  I  ok/ and  right.] 
iioiliatcly;  without  delay, 
lien  t'lcse  «retchos  had  the  re  i  s  about  their 
•ill"-  tirst  wasto  be  pardoned,  the  last  hanijed 
r*'  Arbuthnot. 
mpk'lcly. 
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By  deuces  accompllsh'd  in  the  beast. 
He  neigh  d  uulright,  and  all  the  steed  cxprest. 

Addisiin. 

To  Outroa'r.  t;.  a.    [out  and  roar.]  To 
exceed  in  roaring. 

O  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  I'asan,  to  ontroar 
I  be  horned  herd  I       Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Oltro'de.  n.  s.    [out  and  rode.]  Ex- 
cursion. 

He  set  liorseinen  and  footmen,  to  the  end  that 
issuing  out,  they  might  make  onlrodes  upon  the 
ways  of  Judea.  1  Mac.  xv.  44. 

To  Oltro'ot.  1'.  a.  [out  and  root.]  To 
extirpate ;  to  eradicate. 

Pernicious  discord  seems 
Outrootcd  from  our  more  than  iron  age ; 
Since  none,  not  ev'n  our  kings,  approach  their 

temples 

With  any  mark  of  war's  destructive  rage, 

]5ut  sacrifice  unarm'd.  Howe's  Amh.  Step. -Mother. 

To  Outru'n.  v.  a.    [out  and  run.] 
1.  To  leave  behind  in  running. 

By  giving  the  house  of  I^ncaslcr  leave  to  breathe. 
It  will  Dutrioi  you,  father,  in  the  end.  Shukesj). 

'I'be  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outruns  tne  pauser  reason.        Shakesp.  Macheth. 

We  may  outrun, 
13.y  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at. 

Shakesp. 

When  things  are  come  to  the  execution,  there 
is  no  secrecy  comparable  to  celerilv,  like  the  mo- 
tion of  a  bullet  in  the  air,  which  llieth  so  swit't  as 
it  outruns  the  eye.  Bacon. 

'J'his  advantage  age  from  youth  hath  won, 
.'\s  not  to  he  outridden,  though  outrun.  Drydcn. 

^,  To  exceed. 

We  outrun  the  present  income,  as  not  doubting 
to  reimburse  ourselves  out  of  the  profits  of  some 
future  project.  Addisim. 
OUTSCA  PE.  n.  s.  [out  and  scape.]  Power 
of  escaping. 

It  past 

Our  powers  to  lift  aside  a  log  so  vast, 

As  barr'd  all  outscape.  Chapman. 

Til)  Outsai  l,  r.  a.  [out  and  sail.]  To 
leave  behind  in  sailmg. 

The  word  signifies  a  ship  that  outsails  other  ships. 

hroomt. 

To  OLT.sro'RN.  V.  a.  [out  and  scorw.] 
To  bear  down  or  confront  by  contempt ; 
to  dcs])ise  ;  not  to  mind. 

He  strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  t'  outscorn 
The  to  and  fro  conflicting  wind  and  rain.  Shakesp. 

To  OuTSE  L.  r.  a.    [out  and  sell.] 

1 .  To  exceed  in  the  price  for  which  a  thing 
is  sold  ;  to  sell  at  a  higher  rate  than 
another. 

It  »ould  soon  improve  to  such  a  height,  as  to 
outsel  our  iieiglibours,  and  thereby  advance  the 
proportion  of  our  exported  commodities. 

Temple. 

2.  To  gain  an  higher  price. 

Her  |iretiy  action  did  oulsel  her  gift, 
.•\iid  yet  enricird  it  loo.  Shakesp.  Cymheline. 

To  OvTSHi  NE.  I',  a.    [out  and  shine.] 

1.  To  emit  lu'tre. 

Witness  luy  son,  now  in  the  shade  of  death  ; 
Whose  bright  outshining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
ll.ilii  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up.  Sihakesp. 

2.  To  excel  in  lustre. 

Bv  Shakespeare's,  Jonson's,  Fletcher's  lines. 
Our  stage's  lustre  Home's  outshines.^  Dcnham. 

Beauty  and  greatness  are  so  eminently  joined 
in  your  "royal  highness,  that  it  were  not  easy  for 
any  but  a  poet  to  determine  which  of  them  oii(. 
shines  the  oilier.  Dryden. 

Homer  does  not  only  outshine  all  other  poets  in 
the  variety,  but  also  in  the  novelty  of  his  charac- 
ters. Addison. 

W  e  should  see  such  as  would  outshine  ihc  re- 
bellious part  of  their  fellow-subjects,  as  much  in 
their  gallantry  as  in  their  cause.  Addison. 
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Such  accounts  are  a  tribute  due  to  the  memory 
of  those  only,  who  have  ouishmu  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  their  rank  as  well  as  their  virtues. 

Attcrlntry. 

Happy  you! 
Whose  charms  as  far  allother  nymphs  outshine. 
As  others  gardens  are  cvcell'd  by  thine.  Pi/pt. 

7b  Oltshoo't.  v.  a.    [out  and  shoot.] 

1.  To  exceed  in  shooting. 

'I'lie  forward  ycmth 
Will  learn  t'  outshoot  yo-i  in  your  proper  bow. 
_  Dryden. 

2.  io  shoot  beyond. 

Men  are  resolved  never  to  outshoot  their  fore- 
fathers mark  ;  but  write  one  after  another,  and 
so  the  dance  goes  round  in  a  circle.  Xnrrit. 
Ou'tsiue.  w.  s.    [out  and  side.] 

1 .  Superficies  ;  surface  ;  external  part. 

\\  bat  pity  that  so  exfpiisite  an  outside  of  a  head 
should  not  have  one  grain  of  sense  in  it. 

L'Estrange. 

Ihc  leathern  out^idt,  boist'rous  as  it  was. 
Gave  way  and  bent.  Dryden. 

2.  Extreme  part;  part  remote  from  the 
middle. 

Hold  an  arrow  in  a  flams  for  the  space  of  ten 
pulses,  and  when  it  cometb  forth,  those  parts 
which  were  on  the  oii/sii/cs  of  the  flame  are  blacked 
and  turned  into  a  coal.  Bucon. 

3.  Superficial  appearance. 

You  siiall  find  bis  vanities  forespent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus  • 
Covering  discretion  wiib  a  coat  of  folk  .  Shakesp. 

The  ornaments  of  conversation,  and  the  outside 
of  fashionable  manners,  will  come  in  their  due 
time.  Locke. 

Created  beings  see  nothing  but  our  outside,  and 
can  therefore  only  frame  a  judgment  of  us  from 
our  exterior  actions.  .Iddison's  Spectator. 

4.  The  utmost.    A  barbarous  use. 

Two  hundred  load  upon  an  acre,  thev  reckon 
the  outside  of  what  is  to  be  laid.  Mortimer, 
h.  Person;  external  man. 

Fortune  forbid,  my  outside  have  not  cliarm'd 
her !  Shaketp. 

Your  outside  promiseth  as  much  as  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  gentleman.  Bacon. 

What  admir'st  thou,  what  transports  thee  so 
An  outside?  fair,  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 
'J'by  clierisliiiig  and  tliy  love.  Milton. 

G.  Outer  side;  part  not  inclosed. 

1  threw  open  the  door  of  my  chamber,  and 
found  the  family  standing  on  tlic"i>utsi(/c. 

Spectator. 

To  Outsi't.  V.  a.    [out  and  sit.]    To  sit 
beyond  the  time  of  any  thing. 

He  that  prolongs  liis  meals  and  sacrifices  his 
time,  as  well  as  his  other  conveiiiencies,  to  his 
luxury,  how  quickly  does  he  outsit  his  pleasure  ? 

South. 

To  Out.sle'ep.  v.  a.     [out  and  sleep.] 
To  sleep  beyond. 

Lovers,  to  bed  ;  'tis  almost  fairy  time  : 
I  fear  we  shall  oiitikip  the  coming  niorn.  Shakesp. 

To  Outspe  ak,  f.  fl.  [out  and  speak.]  To 
speak  something  beyond  ;  to  exceed. 

Rich  stuff's  and  ornaments  of  houshold 
1  find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  outspeaks 
Possession  of  a.  subject.       Shahsp.  Henry  A'lll, 

To  Outspo'kt.  v.  a.    [out  and  sport.] 
To  sjport  beyond. 

IjCt  s  leach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop 
Not  to  oulsport  discretion.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

To  Outsprea  d,  v.  a.  [out  and  spread.] 
To  extend  ;  to  diffuse. 
Vi'itb  sails  outspread  we  fly.  Pope. 
To  Outsta'nd.  v.  a.    [out  and  stand.] 

1.  To  support ;  to  resist. 

Each  could  demolish  the  f>ther's  work  with  ease 
enough,  but  not  a  iii  tii  of  them  loleral'ly  defend 
his  own  ;  which  was  sure  never  to  outstand  ilie 
first  attack  that  was  made.  Il'iWuar<i. 

2.  To  stand  beyond  tlie  proper  time. 
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I  liave  OHtstood  ray  time,  which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  present.   Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

To  Outsta'nd.  v.  n.     To  protuberate 
from  the  main  body. 

To  Outs ta're.  v.  a.  [out  and  stare. 
To  face  down ;  to  brow-beat ;  to  out- 
face with  effrontery. 

I  would  outstare  the  steruest  eyes  that  look, 
To  win  thee,  lady.      Sliahesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

These  curtain'd  windows,  this  self-prison'd  eye, 
Outstares  the  lids  of  large-lookt  tyranny.  Crashaw. 
Outstre'et.  n.  s.     [out  and  street.] 

Street  in  the  extremities  of  a  town. 
To  Outstre  tch.  D.  fl.  [out  and  stretch.] 
To  extend ;  to  spread  out. 

Make  him  stand  upon  the  mole-hill, 
That  caught  at  mountains  with  out-stretched  arms. 

Sltakesp. 

Out-stretch'd  he  lay,  on  the  cold  groinid,  and  oft 
Curs'd  his  creation.  Milton  s  Paradise  Lost. 

A  mountain,  at  wliose  verdant  feet 
A  spacious  plain,  out-stretch'd  in  circuit  wide 
Lay  pleasant.  Milton's  Paradise  Regain'd. 

Does  Theseus  burn 
And  must  not  she  with  out-stretch'd  arms  receive 
him  ? 

And  with  an  equal  ardour  meet  his  vows  ?  Smith. 
To  Ou'tstrip.  v.  a.  [This  word  Skinntr 
derives  from  out  and  spritzeii  to  spout, 
Germ.  I  know  not  whether  it  might 
not  have  been  originally  out-trip,  the  s 
being  afterward  inserted.]  To  outgo  ; 
to  leave  behind  in  a  race. 

If  thou  wilt  nut-strip  death,  go  cross  the  seas. 
And  live  with  Richmond  from  the  reach  of  hell. 

Shakesp. 

Do  not  smile  at  nie,  that  I  hoast  her  o£F ; 
For  tliou  shah  find,  she  will  out-strip  all  praise. 
And  make  it  halt  behind  lier.     Shakesp.  Tempest. 

Thou  both  their  graces  in  thyself  hast  more 
Out-stript,  than  they  did  all  that  went  before. 

Ben  Jonson. 
My  soul,  more  earnestly  releas'd. 
Will  out-strip  hers  ;  as  bullets  flown  before 
A  later  bullet  may  o'ertake,the  powder  being  more. 

Vmne. 

A  fox  may  be  out-witted,  and  a  hare  out-stript. 

L'Estrange. 

He  got  the  start  of  them  in  point  of  obedience, 
and  thereby  outstript  them  at  length  in  point  of 
knowledge.  South. 

With  such  array  Harpalice  bestrode 
Her  Thracian  courser,  and  out-strip'd  the  rapid 
flood.  Dryden. 

To  Ou't-sweeten.   V,  a.     [out  and 
sjvee.Titfn.]    To  excel  in  sweetness. 

The  leaf  of  eglantine,  which  not  to  slander, 
Out-s^ceeten'd  not  thy  breath.   Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

To  Outswea'r.  I',  a.    [out  and  swear.] 
To  overpower  by  swearing. 

We  sliall  have  old  swearing, 
But  we'll  out-face  them, and  out-swear  them  too. 

Shakesp. 

To  Out-to'ngue.  v.  a.  [out  and  tongue.] 
To  bear  down  by  noise. 

Let  him  do  his  spite  : 
My  services,  which  I  have  done  the  signory, 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.    Shakesp.  Othello. 

To  Outta'lk.  v.  a.    [out  and  talk.]  To 
over-power  by  talk. 

Tills  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all.  Shakesp. 

To  Out- value,  v.  a.    [out  and  value.] 
To  transcend  in  price. 

He  gives  us  in  this  life  an  earnest  of  expected 
joys,  that  out-values  and  transcends  all  those  mo- 
mentary pleasures  it  requires  us  to  forsake.  Boyle. 

To  Outve'nom.  v.  a.    [ou^  and  venom.] 
To  exceed  in  poison. 

'Tis  slander  ; 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose 
tongue 

Out'Venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile.  Shakesp. 
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To  Outvi'e.  v.  a.    [out  and  vie.]  To 
exceed ;  to  surpass. 

For  folded  flocks,  on  fruitful  plains, 
Fair  Britain  all  the  world  outvies.  Dryden 
One  of  these  petty  sovereigns  will  be  still  en- 
deavouriug  to  equal  the  pomp  of  greater  princes, 
as  well  as  to  out-vie  those  of  his  own  rank. 

Addison 

To  Out-vi'llain.  v.  a.  [out  and  villain.] 
To  exceed  in  villainy. 

He  hath  out-vUlain'd  villainy  so  far,  that  the 
rarity  redeems  him.  Shakesp. 

To  Outvoi'ce.  v.  a.     [out  and  voice.] 
To  out-roar ;  to  exceed  in  clamour. 

The  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys. 
Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  dcep-mouth'd 
sea.  Shakesp. 
To  Outvo'te.  v.  a.    [out  and  vote.]  To 
conquer  by  plurality  of  suffrages. 

They  were  out-voted  liy  other  sects  of  philoso 
phers,  neither  for  fame  nor  immber  less  than 
themselves.  South 

To  Outwa'lk.  V  a.     [out  and  walk.] 

To  leave  one  in  walking. 
Outwa'll.  n.  *.     [out  and  wall.] 

1.  Outward  part  of  a  building. 

2.  Superficial  appearance. 

For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  ray  out-wall,  open  this  purse,  and  take 
What  it  contains.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Ou'tward.  adj.    [utpeapb,  Sax.] 

1.  Materially  external, 

2.  External :  opposed  to  inward:  visible. 

If  these  shews  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Volscians  ?  Shakesp.  Coriolanus, 

Oh  what  may  man  within  him  hide, 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  side !  Shakesp. 

His  calls  and  invitations  of  us  to  that  repen- 
tance, not  only  outward,  in  the  ministry  of  the 
word,  but  also  inward,  by  the  motions  of  the 
spirit.  Duty  of' Man. 

He  took  a  low'ring  leave  ;  but  who  can  tell 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  love  conceal  ? 

Dryden. 

3.  Extrinsick;  adventitious. 

Princes  have  their  titles  for  their  glories. 
An  outward  honour,  for  an  inward  toil.  Shakesp. 

Part  in  peace,  and  having  mourn'd  your  sin 
For  outward  Eden  lost,  find  paradise  within. 

Dryden. 

4.  Foreign,  not  intestine. 

It  was  intended  to  raise  an  outward  war  to  join 
with  some  sedition  witliin  doors.  Hayward. 

5.  Tending  to  the  out-parts. 

The  fire  will  force  its  outward  way. 
Or,  in  the  prison  pent,  consume  the  prey. 

Dryden. 

6.  [In  theology.]  Carnal ;  corporeal ;  not 
spiritual. 

When  the  soul  being  inwardly  moved  to  lift 
itself  up  by  prayer,  the  outward  man  is  surprized 
in  sorae  other  posture ;  God  will  rather  look  to 
the  inward  motions  of  the  mind,  than  to  the 
outward  form  of  the  body.  Duppa. 

We  ma^'  also  pray  against  temporal  punish- 
ments, that  is,  any  outward  affliction,  but  this 
with  submission  to  God's  will,  according  to  the 
example  of  Christ.  Duty  of  Man. 

Ou'tward.  n.  s.    External  form. 

I  do  not  think 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stutf  within. 
Endows  a  man  but  him.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Ou'tward.  adv. 

1.  To  foreign  parts:  as,  a  ship  outward 
bound. 

2.  To  the  outer  parts. 
Ou'twardly.  adv.    [from  outward.] 

Externally  :  opposed  to  inivardly. 
That  which  inwardly  each  man  should  be,  the 
church  outwardly  ought  to'testify.  iioettr. 
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Griev'd  with  disgrace,  remaining  in  their  fears; 
However  seeming  outwardly  content. 
Yet  th'  inward  touch  their  wounded  honour  bears. 

Daniel. 

2.  In  appearance ;  not  sincerely. 

Man3'  wicked  men  are  often  touched  with  sorae 
inward  reverence  for  that  goodness  which  they 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  practise;  nay,  which  they 
outwardly  seem  to  despise.  Spratt. 

Ou'twards.  adv.     Towards  the  out 
parts. 

Do  not  black  bodies  conceive  heat  more  easily 
from  light  than  those  of  other  colours  do,  by  rea- 
son that  the  light  falling  on  them  is  not  reflected 
outwards,  but  enters  the  bodies,  and  is  often  re- 
flected and  refracted  within  them  until  it  he  stifled 
and  lost  f  Kewton's  Optickt, 

To  Outwea'r.  v.  a.    [out  and  wear.] 

1.  To  pass  tediously. 

By  the  stream,  if  I  the  night  out-wear,  j 
Thus  spent  already,  how  shall  nature  bear  > 
The  dews  descending  and  nocturnal  air  ?  Pope.  3 

2.  To  last  longer  than  something  else. 

To  Outwe'ed.  v.  a.    [out  and  weed.] 
To  extirpate  as  a  weed. 

Wrath  is  a  fire,  and  jealousy  a  weed  ; 
The  sparks  soon  quench,  the  springing  weed  out- 
weed.  Spenser. 

To  Outwei'gh.  *.  a.    [out  and  weigh.] 

1.  To  exceed  in  gravity. 

These  instruments  require  so  much  strength  for 
the  supporting  of  the  weight  to  be  moved,  as  may 
be  equal  unto  it,  besides  that  other  super-added 
power  whereby  it  is  out-weighed  and  moved.  Wilk, 

2.  To  preponderate ;  to  excel  in  value  or 
influence. 

If  any  think  brave  death  out-weighs  bad  life. 
Let  him  express  his  disposition.  Shakesp. 

All  your  care  is  for  your  prince  I  see, 
Your  truth  to  him  out-weighs  your  love  to  me. 

Dryden. 

Whenever  he  finds  the  hardship  of  his  slavery 
out-weigh  the  value  of  his  life,  it  is  in  his  power, 
by  resisting  the  will  of  his  master,  to  draw  on 
himself  the  death  he  desires.  Locke. 

The  marriage  of  the  clergy  is  attended  with 
the  poverty  of^  some  of  them,  which  is  balanced 
and  oul-weighed  by  many  single  advantages. ^tteri. 

To  Out  we'll,  v.  a.    [out  and  well.]  To 
pour  out.    Not  in  use. 

As  when  old  father  Nilus  'gins  to  swell. 
With  timely  pride  about  the  .^^gyptian  vale, 

His  fattie  waves  do  fertile  sMmeout-well, 
And  overflow  each  plain  and  lowly  dale.  Spenser. 

To  Outwi't.  v.  a.    [out  and  wit.]  To 
cheat;  to  overcome  by  stratagem. 

The  truer  hearted  any  man  is,  the  more  liable 
he  is  to  be  imposed  on  ;  and  then  the  world  calls 
it  out-witting  a  man,  when  he  is  only  out-knaved. 

L'Estrange. 

Justice  forbids  defrauding,  or  going  beyond  our 
brother  in  any  manner,  when  we  can  over-reach 
and  out-wit  him  in  the  same.  Kettlewell. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus,  Porapey  found  him-i 
self  out-ui!((edby  Cfesar,andbroke  with  him,  Dryd. 

Nothing  is  more  equal  in  justice,  and  indeed 
more  natural  in  the  direct  consequence  of  efFectsI 
and  causes,  than  for  men  wickedly  wise  to  out-tDit| 
themselves  ;  and  for  such  as  wrestle  with  Provi- 
dence, to  trip  up  their  own  heels.  South, 
Ou'twork.  n.  s.  [out  and  work.]  The 
parts  of  a  fortification  next  the  enemy. 

Take  care  of  our  out-work,  the  navy  royal, 
which  are  the  walls  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  every 
great  ship  is  an  impregnable  fort ;  and  our  many 
safe  and  commodious  ports  as  the  redoubts  to  se- 
cure them.  Bacon, 

Death  hath  taken  in  the  out-works, 
And  now  assails  the  furt ;  I  feel,  1  feel  him 
Gnawing  my  heart-strings.  DenhatnW 

Outwo'rn.  pai  t.  [from  out-wear,]  Con 
sumed  or  destroyed  by  use. 

Better  at  lumie  lie  bed-rid,  idle, 
Inglorious,  unemploy'd,  with  age  out-worn.  Milt 
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)utwjie'st.  v.  a.  [out  and  wrest.] 

I  extort  by  violence. 

The  growing  anguish 
ikled  so  sore  and  fcster'd  inwardly, 
that  the  truth  thereof  1  did  out-urest.  Sppuscr. 
WROU  GHT,  part,  [out -dnd  wrought.] 
It-done ;  exceeded  m  efficacy. 

In  yi'Ur  violent  acts, 
fall  of  torrents  and  the  noise  of  tempests, 
bovliiiL'  of  Carybdis,  the  sea's  wildness, 
eating  force  of  flames,  and  w  ings  of  winds, 
ill  out-wrought  hy  your  transcendent  furies. 

Ben  Jonsoii 

'utwo'rth.  V.  a.  [out  and  worth.] 
excel  in  value. 

A  beggar's  book 
■worths  a  noble's  blood.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII 
i\VE.  V.  a.  [eg,  aa,  1  owe,  or  1  ought, 
indick.] 

J  be  obliged  to  pay  ;  to  be  indebted. 

ywe  you  much,  and,  like  a  witless  yuu'lii 

t  which  I  owe  is  lost.  Shakesp.  Mirc)i.  nj  Venice. 

Lt  none  seek  needless  ca\ises  to  aiipiove 

faith  they  owe.  Milton's  ParaiUse  Loit. 

son  owes  hel|)  and  honour  to  his  father  ;  and 
subject  less  indebted  to  the  king?  llolydai). 

II  your  parts  of  pious  duty  done, 

owe  your  Orniond  nothing  but  a  son.  Dryden. 
iDU  hast  deserv'd  more  love  than  I  can  show, 
'lis  thy  fate  Id  give,  and  m  iic  to  nu  t'.  Drydcn. 
,  upon  the  general  balance  of  trade,  Iviylish 
'hafil>i  mi'c  to  fori  i^ners  one  hundr<  (l  thousand 
uls.  If  conunudities  do  not,  our  money  Tnust 
ul  to  pay  it.  •  Locke. 

)  be  obliged  to  ascribe;  to  be  obliged 

y  me  upheld,  that  he  may  know  how  frail 

fall'ii  condition  is,  and  to  me  oitr 

lit  deliv'r.ince,  and  to  none  but  mc.  Mi/foi. 

)  have  from  any  thing  as  the  conse- 
ticc  of  a  cause. 

deem  thy  fall  not  otc'd  to  man's  decree, 

:  hated  Greece,  and  jiunisli'd  Greece  in  thrc. 

I'ojic. 

)  possess  ;  to  be  the  right  owner  of. 
owe,  which  is,  in  this  sense,  obsolete, 
now  use  owti. 

'J'hou  dost  here  usurp 
iinmc  tliou  ou  'st  not,  and  hast  put  thyself 
n  this  island  us  a  spy.  Shnkesp.  lempest. 

lie,  shew  thy  force  ;  ourselves  we  tlo  not  mi  c  ; 
it  is  decreed  mujt  be  ;  and  he  this  so.  Shakesp. 

Not  poppy  nor  maiulragorn, 
all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  the  world, 
1  ever  mcd'ciuc  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
ch  thou  oued'sl  yesterday.     Shakesp.  Othello. 

If  any  ^mppy  eye 
roving  wanton  shall  descry, 
the  finder  surely  know 
!•  is  ihi'  wng  ;  'tis  I  that  owe 
winged  wand'n  r.  Crnshaw. 

St;,  part,  [from  owe.  A  jiractice  has 
H  ])rcvaiK'(l  among  writers,  to  use 
US',  the  active  participle  of  offY,  iti  a 
sive  stMisc,  for  oiffv/ or  due.  Of  this 
jfopriotv  some  writi-rs  were  aware,  and 
inf:no(inick  sense  of  the  force  of  Rng- 
I  \x  i)i-;ls,  iiavc  used  t/ur,  in  the  scnso  of 
iscqiicnce  or  imputation,  wliich  by 
er  writers  is  onl\  used  ot'dibt.  We 
,  the  money  is  due  to  me ;  tliey  saj- 
ewise,  the  elfect  is  due  to  the  cause.] 
onsetiuential. 

his  was  owin^  to  an  indilTerence  to  the  plca- 
1  of  life,  inid  un  aversion  to  the  pomps  of  it. 

.•Itlfrfriiru. 

ue  as  a  debt.  I  U  rc  due  is  undoubt- 
y  the  i>ryjier  woitl. 

You  an-  liiith  loo  bold  ; 
loach  you  all  what's  ooing  to  your  queen. 

II. 
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The  debt,  nwin^  from  one  coinitry  to  the  other 
caimi.t  be  paid  without  real  ellecls  sent  lliitlu  r  to 
that  value.  Locke. 

3.  Imputable  to,  as  an  agent. 

If  we  I  btimate  things,  what  in  ihem  is  owing  to 
natu  e,  and  what  to  labour,  ue  shall  fnid  in  most 
of  them  .  ''9  to  be  on  the  account  of  labour. 

Locfce. 

The  custom  of  particular  ini[icachment3  was  not 
.  limited  any  more  than  that  of  struggles  between 
nobles  and  commons  ;  the  ruin  of  Greece  was 
owing  to  the  former,  as  thai  of  Rouie  was  to  the 
latter.  Swift. 

Owl.     \^  Ji.  s.  [ule.  Sax.  hulote,  Fr.  and 
O  wlet.  /      .Scott.]     A  bird  that  flies 
about  in  the  night  and  catches  mice. 

Adder's  fork,  and  bliml  worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg,  and  ou:let's  wing 
For  a  charm.  Shakesp.  Miicbtth. 

Ileturn  to  her ! 
No!  ralher  I  abjure  all  roof,-,  and  chuse 
To  be  n  cvniirnde  with  the  wolf  and  owl.  Shnkteji. 

'I  was  when  the  dog-star's  unpropitious  ray 
Smote  ev'ry  brain,  and  wither'd  every  bay  ; 
Sick  was  the  sun,  the  oaf  forsook  his  bow  'r. 

Dunciad. 

'I'hen  lady  Cyiilliia,  mistress  of  the  shade. 
Goes,  w  ith  the  fashionable  outs,  to  bed.  Young. 

O'WLICR.  n.  s.  One  Avho  carries  contra- 
bantl  goods :  in  the  legal  sense,  one  that 
carries  out  wool  illicitly.  Perhaps  from 
the  necessity  of  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade 
by  night:  but  rather,  I  believe,  a  corrup- 
tion of  jvooller,  by  a  colloquial  neglect 
of  the  w,  such  as  is  often  observed  in  wo- 
man,  and  by  which  goudirije  is  changed 
to  goody.  IVooUer,  ooller,  otvler. 
By  ruiMiing  goods,  tlickc  graceless  owlers  pain. 

Swift. 

We  understand  by  some  owlers,  old  people  die 
in  Kraiice.  Taller. 

OWN.  M.  s.  [ajen.  Sax.  ei/gen,  Dut.] 

1.  This  is  a  word  of  no  other  use  than  as  it 
is  added  to  the  possessi\  e  pronouns,  my, 
thy,  his,  our,  your,  their.  It  seems  to  be 
a  substtntive,  as,  ni}/  oivn,  nii/  peculiar: 
but  is  in  reality,  the  participle  passive 
of  tiie  verb  owe,  in  the  participle  oiveri 
or  otvn:  uiij  oivn  ;  the  thing  owned  by, 
or  belonging  to  me. 

Inachus  in  his  cave  alone, 
Wept  not  another's  losses,  bul  his  own.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  added  generally  by  way  of  empha- 
sis or  corroboration. 

1  yet  never  was  forsworn. 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  my  own.  Shakesp. 

Every  nation  made  gods  of  their  own,  and  put 
them  in  hiyh  places.  y  Kings,  xvii.  29. 

lor  my  own  share  one  beauty  1  design, 
Engace  your  hoiaiurs  that  she  shall  be  m'inc.Dnjd. 

It  is  conceit  rather  than  understanding,  if  it 
must  be  under  the  restraint  of  receiving  and  h(<ld- 
ing  opinions  by  the  authority  of  any  thing  but 
their  own  perceived  evidence.  Locke. 

Will  she  thy  linen  wash,  or  hosen  dam. 
And  kiiil  thee  gloves  made  of  her  own  spun  yam? 

Cay. 

Passion  and  pride  were  to  her  soul  uuknown, 
Convinc'd  that  virtue  onlv  is  our  tfini.  Pojte. 
;i.  Sometimes  it  is  adiled  to  note  opposi- 
tion or  contradistinction  ;  domestick  ; 
not  foreign ;  mine,  his,  or  yours  ;  not 
another's. 

These  toils  abroad,  these  tumults  with  his  own. 
Fell  in  the  revolution  of  one  year.  Daniel. 

There's  nothing  sillier  than  a  crafty  knave  out- 
witted, an'\  beaten  at  his  I'uii  play.  L'Estrange. 
To  Ow  N.  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1 .  To  acknowledge ;  to  avow  for  one's 
own. 
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\\  lien  you  come,  find  ine  out, 
.And  own  me  for  your  s<m.       Drydcn  sCleomtnes. 

2.  To  possess  ;  to  claim  ;  to  hold  by  right 

'I'ell  me,  ye  Trojans,  for  that  name  you  own  ; 
Nor  is  your  course  upon  our  coasts  unki>o»  n.  Dry. 

Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside. 
Of  ihese  the  chief,  the  care  of  nations  oieii. 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  Britisli  throne. 

Pope 

3.  To  avow. 

Nor  hath  it  been  thus  only  amcmgst  the  more 
civilized  nations  ;  but  the  bariiarous  Indians  like- 
wise \\a\c  owned  that  tradition.  U'ilkint. 

I'll  venture  out  alone, 
Since  yim,  fair  princess,  my  protection  own.  Dryd. 

4.  To  confess;  not  to  deny. 

J\lakc  this  truth  so  evident,  that  those  who  arc 
unwilling  to  own  it  may  yet  be  ashamed  to  deny 
it.  Tillotson. 

Others  will  tiuH  their  weakness  of  understanding. 

Locke. 

It  must  he  owned,  that,  generally  speakine, 
gO(jd  parents  are  never  more  fond  of  their  daugh- 
ters, than  when  they  see  them  too  fond  of  them- 
selves. Law. 

O  wnership,  n.  s.  [Crom  owner.]  Pro- 
perty ;  rightfid  possession. 

In  a  real  action,  the  proximate  cause  is  the 
property  or  ownership  of  the  thing  in  controversy. 

.■iyll^le's  Purergon. 

O  wner,  n.  s.  [from  own.]  One  to  whom 
any  thing  belongs ;  master ;  rigiitful 
possessor. 

A  bark 

Stays  but  till  lier  owner  comes  aboard.  Shaketp. 

It  is  not  enough  to  break  into  my  garden,  ■ 
Climbing  my  walls  in  spite  of  me  the  oniicr. 
But  thou  wilt  brave  me.  Shakesp. 

Here  shew  favour,  because  it  happeneth  that 
the  owner  hath  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  eight 
years  proiit  of  his  lands,  before  he  comelh  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  process  against  him  Bacon. 

They  intend  advantage  of  my  labours. 
With  no  small  profit  daily  to  my  oiitiers.  Milton. 

'I'hese  wait  the  I'li-ners  last  despair. 
And  what's  permitted  to  the  flames  invade.  Dri/rfcn. 

A  frecholtl,  though  but  in  ice  and  snow,  will 
make  the  owner  pleased  in  the  possession,  and  stout 
in  the  defence  of  it.  Addison. 

That  small  muscle  draws  the  nose  upwards, when 
it  expresses  the  contemnt  whicli  the  owner  of  it  has 
upon  seeing  any  thing  he  does  not  like.  Addison. 

\'ictory  Tiath  not  made  us  insolent,  nor  have 
we  taken  advantage  to  gain  any  thing  beyond  the 
honour  of  restoring  every  one's  right  to  their  just 
owners.  Atterbury. 

\^'hat  is  this  wit,  which  must  our  cares  employ  ? 
The  ou'iifr's  wife,  that  other  men  enjoy.  Pope. 

OwRE.  n.  s.  [urus  jubatus,  Lat.]  A  beast. 

Ainsworth. 
Ox.  n.  s.  plur.  Oxen,  [oxa.  Sax.  oxe, 
Dan.] 

1.  The  general  name  for  black  cattle. 
The  black  oi  hath  not  trod  on  his  foot.  Camden. 
Sheep  run  not  half  so  tini'rous  from  the  wolf, 

Or  horse  or  oien  from  the  leopard, 

As  you  fly  from  your  oft-subdued  slaves.  Shakesp. 

I  saw  tlic  river  Clilumiius,  celebrated  by  the 
poets  for  making  cattle  white  that  drink  of  it. 
riic  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  still  the  same 
opinion,  and  have  a  great  many  oitn  of  a  whitish 
colour  to  confirm  them  in  it.  Addison. 

2.  A  castrated  bulL 

The  horns  of  eicn  and  cows  are  larger  than  the 
bulls  ;  which  is  caused  by  abundance  of  moisture. 

Bacon. 

Although  there  be  naturally  more  males  than 
females,  yet  artificially,  that  is,  by  making  geld- 
ings, oien,  and  weathers,  there  are  fewer.  Graunt. 

The  field  is  spacious  I  design  to  sow  . 
With  oien  far  unfit  to  draw  the  plough.  Dryden, 

The  frowning  bull 
.\nd  01  half-rais'd.  Thomson's  Summer. 

Oxba'ne.  n.  s.  [buphonos.]    A  plant] 

Ainsicorth. 
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O'XEYE.  n.  s.  [buphthalmvs.]    A  plant. 

Miller. 

O'XFLY.  n.  s.  [from  ox  and  Jly ;  talbanus, 

Lat.]    A  fly  of  a  particular  kind. 
Oxga'ng  of  land,  n.  s.    Twenty  acres, 

Ainsworth, 

Oxhe'al.  n.  s.  [from  ox  and  heal ;  helle- 
bori  nigri  radix.']  A  plant.  Ainsworth, 

OxLi'p.  n.  s.  [from  ox  and  lip  ;  veris  pri- 
mula, Lat.]  The  same  with  cowslip,  a 
vernal  flower. 

A  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Wliere  oiiip  and  the  nodding  violet  grows.  Shakesp. 

Oxsta'll.  n.  s.  [ox  and  stall.]  A  stand 
for  oxen. 

Oxtongue,  n.  s.  [buglossa.]    A  plant. 

Ainsworth. 

O'XYCRATE.  n.  s.  [c^vK^ulov,  oxycrut,  Fr. 
o|u?  and  x£p«fti.]  A  mixture  of  water 
and  vinegar. 

Apply  a  mixture  of  the  same  powder,  with  a 
comfJress  prest  out  of  oxycrate,  and  a  suitable 
bandage.  Wiseman. 
O'xYMEL.  n.  s.  [o^vjABM,  clt-?,  and  /abXi,] 
A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey. 

In  fevers,  the  aliments  prescribed  by  Hippo- 
crates, were  ptisans  and  decoctions  of  some  vege- 
tables, with  oxymel  or  the  mixture  of  Iioney  and 
vinegar.  Arbuthnot. 
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Oxymo'RON.  n,  s.  [o^ijjiufo)!.]  A  rhetori- 
cal figure,  in  which  an  epithet  of  a  quite 
contrary  signification  is  added  to  any 
wor<]. 

Oxy'RRHODINE.  n.  S.  [o^ipfo^ttot,  e|u{, 
and  p6h».]  A  mixtui-e  of  two  parts  of 
oil  of  roses  with  one  of  vinegar  of  roses. 

The  spirits,  opiates,  and  cool  things,  readily 
compose  oxyrrhodines.        Flayer  on  the  Humours. 

O'yer.  n.  s.  \pyer,  old  Fr.  to  hear.]  A 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  is  a  judica- 
ture where  causes  are  heard  and  deter- 
mined. 

Oye's.  \pyez,  hear  ye,  Fr,]  Is  the  intro- 
duction to  any  proclamation  or  adver- 
tisement given  by  the  publick  criers  both 
in  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  thrice 
repeated. 

Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
Attend  your  office  and  your  quality. 
Crier  liobgoblin,  make  tlie  fairy  0  yes  Shakesp. 

O  yes!  if  any  happy  eye 
This  loving  wanton  shall  descry  ; 
Let  the  finder  surely  know 

Mine  is  the  wag.  Crashmc. 

Oy'lethole.  n,  s.  See  Eylet.  [It 
may  be  written  oylet,  from  oeillet,  Fr. 
but  eylet  seems  better.] 
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Distinguish'd  slashes  deck  the  great, 
As  each  excels  in  birth  or  state  ; 
His  oyletholes  are  more  and  ampler, 
The  king's  own  body  was  a  sampler.  Prior. 

O'yster.  n,  s,  [oester,  Dut.  huitre,  Fr.] 
A  bivalve  testaceous  fish. 

1  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 
— Why  then  the  world's  mine  oyster,  which  I  with 
sword  wiil  open  S/iahesp.  Merry  Wives. 

Rich  honesty  dwells  like  your  miser,  sir,  in  s 
poor  house  ;  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster.  Shak. 

Anotlier  mass  held  a  kind  of  oyster  shell,  and 
other  bivalves.  Woodward. 

There  may  be  many  ranks  of  beings  in  the  in- 
visible world  as  superior  to  us,  as  we  are  superior 
to  all  the  ranks  of  being  in  this  visible  world ; 
though  we  descend  below  the  oyster  to  the  least 
animated  atoms  discovered  by  niiscroscopes.  Watts, 

Where  oyster  tubs  in  rows 
Are  rang'd  beside  the  posts,  there  stay  thy  haste. 

Gay, 

O'ysterwench.  \    n.  s,   [oyster  and 
O'ysterwoman.  J     wench,  or  woman,] 
A  woman  whose  business  is  to  sell  oys- 
ters.   Proverbially,  a  low  woman. 

OIF  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oysterwench.  Shakesp. 
The  oysteru'omen  lock'd  iheir  fish  up, 
And  trudg'd  away  to  cry  no  bishop.  Hudibrai, 

Oz^'na.  n.  s.  [iicMx,  from  i^a  ;  ozene, 
Fr.]  An  ulcer  in  the  inside  of  the  nos- 
trils that  gives  an  01  stench.  Quincy^ 
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"P  IS  a  labial  consonant,  formed  by  a 
slight  compression  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  lips ;  as,  pull,  pelt.  It  is 
confounded  by  the  Germans  and  Welsh 
with  b :  it  has  an  uniform  sound :  it  is 
sometimes  mute  before  t ;  as,  accompt, 
receipt ;  but  the  mute  p  is  iu  modern 
orthography  commonly  omitted. 

Pa'bular.  adj.  [pabulutn,  Lat.]  Afford- 
ing aliment  or  provender. 

Pabula'tion.  n,  s.  [pabulum,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  feeding  or  procuring  provender. 

Fabulous,  adj.  [pabulum,  Lat,]  Ali- 
mental ;  affording  aliment. 

We  doubt  the  air  is  the  pabulous  supply  of  fire, 
much  less  that  flame  is  properly  air  kindled. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

PA  BULUM,  n.  s.  [Lat.]    Food ;  sup- 
port.   A  technical  word. 
PACE.  n.  s.  [pas,  Fr.] 

1.  Step ;  single  movement  in  walking. 

Behind  her  death. 
Close  following  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  bis  pale  horse.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

2.  Gait ;  manner  of  walk. 

He  himself  went  but  a  kind  of  languishing  pace, 
with  his  eyes  sometimes  cast  up  to  heaven,  as 
though  his  fancies  strove  to  mount  higher.  Sidney. 

He  saw  IMenalcas  come  with  heavy  pace  ; 
Wet  were  his  eyes,  and  chearless  was  his  face. 

Addison. 
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3.  Degree  of  celerity.  To  keep  or  hold 
pace,  is  not  to  be  left  behind. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusky  death.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Bring  me  word 
How  the  world  goes,  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey.     Shakesp.  Coriolaims 

Nor  her  winged  speede. 
The  faulcon  gentle  could  for  pace  exceed.  C^tapmare. 

His  teachers  were  fain  to  restrain  his  forward- 
ness ;  that  his  brothers,  under  the  same  training, 
might  hold  pace  with  him.    Wotton's  Buckingham. 

The  beggar  sings,  ev'n  when  he  sees  the  place 
Beset  with  thieves,  and  never  mends  his  pace. 

Dryden. 

He  mended  pace  upon  the  touch.  Hudibras. 
Marcia  could  answer  tliee  in  sighs,  keep  pace 
With  all  thy  woes,  and  count  out  tear  for  tear. 

Addison. 

Hudibras  applied  his  spur  to  one  side  of  bis  horse, 
as  not  doubting  but  the  other  would  keep  pace 
with  it.  Addison. 

4.  Step;  gradation  of  business.  A  gallicism. 

The  first  pace  necessary  for  his  majesty  to  make, 
is  to  fall  into  confidence  with  Spain.  Temple. 

5.  A  measure  of  five  feet.  The  quantity 
supposed  to  be  measured  by  the  foot 
from  the  place  where  it  is  taken  up  to 
that  ■vwhere  it  is  set  down. 

Measuring  land  by  walking  over  it,  they  styled 
a  double  step  ;  i.  e.  the  space  from  the  elevation  of 
one  foot,  to  the  same  foot  set  down  again,  medi- 
ated by  a  step  of  the  other  foot ;  a  pace  equal  to 
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five  for.t ;  a  thousand  of  which  paces  made 
mile.     _  Holder. 

1  he  violence  of  tempests  never  moves  the  sea 
above  six  paces  deep.  Wilkins's  Mathemat.  Magick 
6.  A  particular  movement  which  horses 
are  taught,  though  some  have  it  natu- 
rally, made  by  lifting  the  legs  on  the 
same  side  together. 

They  rode,  but  authors  having  not 
Deterniin'd  whether  pore  or  trot  ; 
That's  to  say,  whether  tollutatiun 
As  they  do  term  it,  or  snccussation.  Hudibras, 
To  Pace.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  tnove  on  slowly. 
He  soft  arrived  on  tlie  grassie  plain. 

And  fairly  paced  forth  with  easy  pain.  Spenser 

As  we  pac'd  alone 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Melhought,  that  Glo'ster  stumbled.  Shakesp, 
I  beheld 

Crispinus,  both  in  birth  and  manner  vile, 
Pacing  ill  pomp  with  cloak  of  Tyrian  dye, 
Chang'd  oft  a  dajr.  Dryden's  Juvemli 

The  moon  rose  in  tlie  clearest  sky  I  ever  saw, 
by  whose  solemn  light  1  paced  on  slowly  without 
interruption.  Pope 

The  nymph,  obedient  to  divine  command. 
To  seek  Ulysses,  pac'd  along  tiie  sand.  Pope 

2.  To  move. 
Remember  well,  with  speed  so  puce. 

To  speak  of  Perdita.  Shake^.  Winter's  Tale 

3.  [Used  of  horse.]    To  move  by  raising 
the  legs  on  the  same  side  together. 

To  Pace,  v,  a, 
i .  To  measure  by  steps.. 
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Where  is  the  horse,  that  doth  unlread  again 

is  tedious  measures  with  Ih'  uiibated  fire 

hat  he  did  jpjre  them  first  f  Shahcsp. 

To  direct  to  go  ;  to  rcfrulate  in  motion. 

If  yo\i  can,  pace  ^our  wisdom 

I  tliat  good  path  tliat  1  would  wish  it  go, 

nd  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch. 

Shakesp. 

CED.  adj.  [from  pace.]  Having  a  par- 
cular  gait. 

Revenge  is  sure,  though  sometimes  slowly  pac'<J  ; 
wake,  awake,  or  sleeping  slee|)  tliy  last.  Urylcn. 
CER.  n.  s.  [from  pact.']  He  that  paces. 
:ifica'tion.  n.  s.  [pacification,  Fr. 
om  pacifi/.] 

The  act  of  making  peace. 
He  sent  forthwitli  to  tlie  French  king  his  chap- 
in,  clnisiiig  him  because  he  was  a  cliurchman,  as 
St  sorting  with  an  ambassy  of  paciJicution.lUicpn. 
David,  by  an  liappy  and  seasonable  pacijicutum, 
13  took  oir  from  acting  that  bloody  tragedy. 

South. 

The  act  of  appea.sing  or  pacifying. 

A.  w(jrld  W.TI  to  lie  saved  by  a  pacificalum  of 
atli,  Ihronj^li  the  dignity  of  that  sacrifice  w  hich 
ouid  lie  olUred.  Hi),iktr. 

:ii  ica'i  or.  71.  s.  [pacificatvur,  Fr. 
0111  pacifi/.]  Peace-maker. 

Ill' set  and  kept  on  foot  a  continual  treaty  of 
ace  ;  Ijesides  lie  had  in  consiiloraiion  the  bi  aring 
!  blessc<i  pc-S(.ii  of  a  p(ir/>/c<iI(ii-.  Bacon. 

i  FifA  loifY.  adj.  [frotn  pacificator.] 
endiiii^  tamake  pe.-ice. 
m'i  h'K.  adj.  [pacijiquc,  Fr.  pacificvs, 
at.]    Peace-making  ;   mild  ;    gentle  ; 
ipeasing. 

Liod  now  in  llis  gracious  7;ac;7!cfe  manner  comes 
treat  with  them.        Hummvnd's  Fuiulamctituls. 

Ueturniiig,  in  his  i)ill 
1  olive  leaf  he  brings,  juicijick  sign  !  Milton. 

Ml' IK II.  n.  s.  [from  paciji/.]  One 
lio  pacifies. 

PA'CIFV.  V.  a.  [pacifier,  Yr.  pacifico, 
nt.]    To  appea.se ;  to  still  resentment ; 
quiet  an  angry  person ;  to  compose 
ly  desire. 

while  the  dog  hunted  in  the  river,  he  had 
thdrawn  to  pucij'y  with  sleep  his  over-watched 
cs.  Sidiicii. 
Menclaus  promised  Ptolemy  money,  if  he  would 
7it]l  the  kinc.  'J  I\fac.  iv.  K"). 

I  he  Most  High  is  not  pacified  for  sin  by  the 
illitude  of  sacrifices.  J-irr/iij.  xxxiv.  19. 

In  his  journey  he  heard  news  of  the  victory, 
t  he  went  on  as  far  as  York,  to  piurijy  and  sottle 
JSC  countries  Bacon. 
0  villian  !  to  have  w  it  at  will  uiion  all  other  oc- 
lion<-.  and  not  one  diverting  syllable  now  at  a 
all  to  /i.ii-Vi/.  ur  mistress.  L' F.struiige . 

Nor  A  illi. nil's  pow'r.  ii'(r  Mary's  charms, 
>uld  or  repel,  or  pucifii  his  arms.  Prinr. 

2K.  n.  s.  [puck,  Diit.] 

\  large  bundle  of  any  thing  tied  up  for 

irriage. 

riieiiiistocles  saifl  to  the  king  of  Persia,  that 

rccli  was  like  cloth  of  Arras,  opened  and  put 

road,  whereby  the  imagerv  appears  in  figures  ; 

lerens  in  tli'.iiglils  they  he  f)ut  as  in  packs.Bacon. 

Jlad  sly  I'lysses  at  the  sack 

F'l  rov,  broiiglit  thee  his  pedlar's  pact:.  CUavela. 

Oiir\night  did  bear  no  less  a  jmck 

riiis  own  biitiocks  on  his  back.  Hudiliras. 

\  burden  ;  a  load. 

I  rather  those 
>  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift, 
Irnn,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 

"iif*:  of  sorrows.      Shtikcsp.  Mctc)wttt  Qt  Venice. 

^\^^  when  thev  took  notice  bow  stupid  a  beast 
Was,  they  leaded  it  with fHicksiUid  burdens,  and 
t  b;vv9  upiiii  I'le  back  of  it.  L'Estrangc. 
A  One  iniiiiber  of  cards. 
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Women  to  cards  may  be  comnar'd,  we  play 
A  round  or  two,  when  us'd  we  throw  away. 
Take  a  fresh  pack.  tiranville. 

It  is  wonderful  to  sec  persons  of  sense  passing 
away  a  dozen  hours  together  in  shuHiing  and  di- 
viding a  pack  of  cards.  Adtlisun. 

'J'lie  pack  taken  together,  composed  of  fifty-two 
cards,  is  palpably  a  symbol  of  the  solar  year,  con- 
sisting of  fifty-two  weeks,  referring  to  time  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  however  dealt  out,  in  its  speedy  revolu- 
tion, atl'ords  a  document,  that  even  in  our  pastimes 
,  we  should  he  mindful  of  its  transient  and  brief 
duration.  ]\'ltiitc's  IWms,  twics. 

4.  .\  number  of  hounds  huntini;  together. 
Two  ghosts  join  their  yiacfes  to  hunt  her  o'er  the 

phiin.  ■  Drydcn. 

'I1ie  fury  fires  the  pack;  thoy  snutf,  they  vent. 
And  feed  their  hungry  nostrils  with  the  sceut.Dryd. 

The  savage  s<ml  of  game  is  up  at  once, 
Tlie  pack  fijll  opening  various.  Thomson's  Summer. 

5.  A  number  of  people  confederated  in 
any  bad  design  or  practice, 

\  ou  panderlj-  rascals !  there's  a  knot,  a  gang,  a 
pack,  a  conspiracy,  against  me.  Shaktsp. 

Never  such  a  pack  of  knaves  and  villains,  as 
they  who  now  governed  in  the  parliamenL 

C/<ir(;i(/iKi. 

IVickerstafT  is  more  a  man  of  honour,  than  to 
be  an  accomplice  with  a  pack  of  rascals  that  walk 
the  streets  on  nights.  Su  iji. 

G.  Any  great  number,  as  to  quantity  and 
pressure:  as,  apackor  world  of  troubles. 

yJinsivort/i. 
To  Pack.  v.  a.  [packen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  bind  up  fi^r  carriage. 

A  po.)r  merchant  driven  on  unknown  land. 
That  had  by  ch.tnce  pack'd  up  his  choicest  treasure 
In  one  dear  casket,  and  sav'd  only  that.  OCivay. 

Kesolv'd  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage  pack, 
Each  saddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back.iJri/((e»(. 

What  we  looked  upon  as  brains,  were  an  lieap 
of  strange  materials,  packed  up  with  wonderful  art 
in  the  skull.  jiddiscm. 

2.  To  send  in  a  hurry. 

He  cannot  live,  I  hope,  ajid  must  not  die. 
Till  George  be  pack'd  with  post  horse  up  to  beav'n. 

Shakesp. 

3.  To  sort  the  cards  so  as  that  the  game 
sliall  be  iniquitously  secured.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  any  iniquitous  procurement  of 
collusion. 

Enos  has 

I'ackt  cards  with  Cicsar,  and  false  play'd.  Shakesp. 

'I'iiere  be  that  can  pack  cards  and  yet  cannot 
play  well ;  so  there  are  some  that  arc  good  in  can- 
vasses and  factions,  that  are  otherwise  weak  men. 

Bacon's  Essays. 

The  judge  shall  jobb,  the  bishop  bite  the  tow'n. 
And  mighty  dukes pacfc  cards  forhalf  a  crown.Po/ie. 

4.  To  iinit6  picked  persons  in  some  bad 
design. 

When  they  have  parfc'rf  a  parliament. 
We'll  once  more  try  th'  expedient: 
Who  can  already  muster  friends. 
To  serve  for  members  to  our  ends.  Hudibras. 

Brutes,  called  men,  in  full  cry  pack'd  by  the 
court  or  country-,  run  down  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, a  deserted  homed  btast  of  the  court. 

Wvchcrley, 

So  many  greater  fools  than  they, 
Will  pack  acrowded  audipnce  the  third  day. 

-  Smithcrn, 

The  expected  council  was  dwindled  into  a  con- 
venticle ;  a  pack'd  a>-sembly  of  Italian  bishops,  not 
a  free  convention  of  fathers  from  all  quarters. .•It(cr6. 

To  Pack.  v.  n. 

1.  To  tie  up  goods. 

The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  face 
Ecchoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlaco 
Her  at  his  rise,  at  his  full  stop 
Packs  and  shuts  up  her  gaudy  shop.  Cleai'Cland. 

2.  To  go  off  in  a  hurry;  to  remove  in 
haste. 

New  farmer  thinketh  each  hour  a  d.iy, 
Until  the  old  farmer  be  packing  awav.  Tustfr. 
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Rogues,  hence,  avaunt ! 
Seek  shelter,  pacfc.  Shaketp. 

The  wind  no  sooner  came  good,  but  away  jjack 
the  gallics  with  all  the  haste  they  could.  Carew. 

A  thief  kindled  his  torch  at  Jupiter's  altar,  and 
then  robbed  the  temiile  :  as  he  v,di  packing  away 
with  his  sacrilegious  ourden,  a  voice  pursued  him. 

L'flslrange. 

If  they  had  been  an  hundred  more,  they  had  been 
all  sent  packinf;  with  the  same  answer,  .'itillingjieet. 

Pack  lieiice,  and  from  the  cover'd  benches  rise, 
This  is  no  place  for  you.  Dryden. 

Poor  Stella  must  pack  off  to  town, 
From  purling  streams  and  fountains  bubbluig, 
'I'o  Lilly's  slinking  tide  at  Dublin.  Swijt. 
3.  To  concert  bad  measures ;  to  confede- 
rate in  ill ;  to  jiractise  unlawful  confe  - 
deracy  or  collusion. 

'J  hat  this  so  profitable  a  merchandize,  riseth  not 
to  a  proportionable  enhauiiceiiient  with  other  less 
beneficial  Cjiiimodities,  they  im|)ule  partly  to  the 
eastern  buyers  packing,  partly  to  the  owners  not 
vending  llie  same.  Carett!. 

Go  pack  with  him.  Shaltesp.  T.  Andrmiictis. 
Pa'ckcloath.  71.  s.  [pack  and  cloath.] 

A  cloth  in  which  goods  are  tied  up. 
Pa  cker,  m.  s.  [from  pack.]    One  who 

binds  up  bales  for  carriage. 
Pa'cket.  m.  s.  [paqmt,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  small  pack ;  a  mail  of  letters. 

In  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them, 
Finger'd  their  pocAti,  and  in  fine  withdrew. 

Shakesp. 

There  passed  continually  packets  and  dispatches 
between  the  two  kings.  Bacon's  Henry  Vll. 

His  packets  returned  with  large  accessions  of  ob- 
jections and  advertisements.  Fell. 

Upon  your  late  command 
To  guard  the  Jiassages,  and  search  all  packets. 
This  to  the  prince  w.is  intercepted.  Denham. 

2.  A  small  bundle,  as  of  a  mountebank's 
medicines. 

3.  The  post  ship  ;  the  ship  that  brings 
letters  periodically. 

People  will  wonder  how  the  news  could  come, 
especially  if  the  wind  be  fair  when  the  packet  goes 
over.  Swift. 

To  Pa  cket,  i'.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bind  up  in  parcels. 

i\Iy  resolution  is  to  send  you  all  your  letters, 
well  scab  d  and  pocketed.  Swift. 

Pa'ckhorse.  n.  s.  [pack  and /lorse.]  A 
horse  of  burden  ;  a  horge  employed  in 
carrying  goods. 

Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband  king, 
I  was  a  packhorse  in  his  great  affairs.  Shakesp. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man,  who  drudges 
on  in  a  laborious  trade,  should  be  more  knowmg 
in  the  variety  of  things  done  in  the  world,  than  a 
packhorse  who  is  driven  constantly  forwards  and 
backwards  to  market,  should  be  skilled  in  the 
geography  of  the  country.  Locke. 

Pa'cksaddle.  n.  s.  [park  and  saddle] 
A  saddle  on  which  burdens  are  laid. 

Your  beards  deserve  not  so  honourable  a  grave 
as  to  stutl'a  butcher's  cushion,  or  to  be  entombed 
ui  an  ass's  packsaddlc.  Sliakesp. 

That  brave  prancing  courser  hath  been  so  broken 
and  brought  low  by  her,  that  he  will  patiemlv  lake 
the  bit  and  bear  a  packsaddle  or  panniers,  houel. 

The  bunch  on  a  cararl's  back  may  be  instead  of 
a  paclMiddle  to  receive  the  burden.  jMctc. 

Pa'ckthread.  n.  s.  [pack  and  th7-ead.] 
Strong  thread  used  in  tying  up  parcels. 

About  his  shelves 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses, 
Were  thinly  scatter'd.  Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Girding  of  the  body  of  the  tree  about  with  pncfc- 
(/ircod, restrainclh  the  sap.  Paeon's  }iatural  History. 

I  can  compare  such  productions  to  nothing  but 
rich  nieces  of  patchwork,  sewed  together  with 
packthread.  FtUon. 
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His  horse  is  vicious,  for  which  reason  I  tie  him 
close  to  his  manger  with  a  packthrend,  Addison, 
The  cable  was  about  as  thick  as  packthreaA.Swift. 

Pa'ckwax.  n.  s. 

Several  parts  peculiar  to  brutes,  are  wanting  in 
man  ;  as  the  strong  aponeuroses  of  the  neck,  call- 
ed packwax.  Ray. 

Pact.  7i.  s.  [pact.  Ft.  pactum,  Lat.]  A 
contract ;  a  bargain  ;  a  covenant. 

The  queen,  contrary  to  her  pact  and  agreement 
concerning  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  delivered 
her  daughters  out  of  sanctuary  unto  king  Richard. 

Sacan. 

Paction,  n.  s.  [paction,  Fr.  pactio, 
Lat.]    A  bargain  ;  a  covenant. 

The  French  king  sent  fur  Matthew  earl  of  he 
venox,  to  remove  the  earl  of  Arraine  from  the  re 
gencj  of  Scotland,  and  reverse  such  pactims  as  he 
liad  made.  Hayward. 

There  never  could  be  any  room  for  contracts  or 
pactions,  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  his  in- 
telligent creatures.  Cheyne. 

Pacti'tious.  adj.  [pactio,  Lat.]  Set- 
tled by  covenant. 

PAD.  n.  s.  [from  paab.  Sax.  whence  like- 
wise path,  or  paaS.] 

1.  The  road  ;  a  foot-path. 

We  have  seen  this  to  be  the  discipline  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  of  the  pad.  L' Estrange. 

The  squire  of  the  pad  and  the  knight  of  the  post. 
Find  their  i^ains  nu  more  baulk'd,  and  their  hopes 
no  more  crost.  Prior. 

2.  An  easy  paced  horse. 

Let  him  walk  afoot  with  his  pad  in  liis  hand  ; 
but  let  not  them  be  accounted  no  poets  who  mount 
"and  shew  their  horsemanship.  Dryden. 

A  grey  pad  is  kept  in  the  stable  with  great  care, 
out  of  regard  to  his  past  services.  Addison. 

I  would  have  set  you  on  an  easier  pad,  and  re- 
lieved the  wandering  knight  with  a  night's  lodg- 
ing. Pope's  Letters. 

3.  A  robber  that  infests  the  roads  on  foot. 

4.  A  low  soft  saddle ;  a  cushion  or  bolster; 
properly  a  saddle  or  bolster  stuffed  with 
straw.    [Pajado,  Span,  of straw.] 

Tremellius  was  called  scropha  or  sow,  because 
he  hid  his  neighbour's  sow  under  a  pad,  and 
commanded  his  wife  to  lie  thereon  ;  he  sware  that 
he  had  no  sow  but  the  great  sow  that  lay  there, 
pointing  to  the  pad  and  the  sow  his  wife.  Camden. 

We  shall  not  need  to  say  what  lack 
Of  leather  was  upon  his  back  ; 
For  that  was  hidden  under  pad.  Hudibras. 
To  Pad,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  travel  gently. 

2.  To  rob  on  foot. 

3.  To  beat  a  way  smooth  and  level. 

Pa'dar.  ra.  s.    Grouts;  coarse  flour. 

In  the  boiling  and  sifting  of  near  fourteen  j'ears 
of  such  power  and  favour,  all  that  came  out  could 
not  he  expected  to  be  pure  and  line  meal,  but  must 
have  amongst  \iyadar  and  bran  in  this  lower  age 
of  human  fragility.  Wotton. 

Pa'dder.  n.  s.  [from  pad.l^  A  robber; 
a  foot  highwayman. 

Spurr'd  as  jockies  use,  to  break, 
Or  padders  to  secure  a  neck.  Hudibras. 

Worse  than  all  the  clatt'ring  tiles,  and  worse 
Than  thousand  padders,  is  the  poet's  curse  ; 
Kogues  that  in  dog  days  cannot  rhime  forbear  ; 
But  without  mercy  read,  to  make  you  hear.  Dryd. 

If  he  advanced  himself  by  a  voluntary  engagnig 
in  unjust  quarrels,  he  has  no  better  pretence  to 
honour  than  what  a  resolute  and  successful  padder 
may  challenge,  Collur. 

To  Pa  ddle,  v.  n.  [pafouiller,  Fr.] 

1.  To  row ;  to  beat  water  as  with  oars. 

As  the  men  were  paddling  for  their  lives. 

L'  Estrange. 

Paddling  dxiciis  the  standing  lake  desire.  Gay. 

2.  To  play  in  the  water. 

The  brain  has  a  very  unpromising  aspect  foi 
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fhinklnCT  :  it  looks  like  an  odd  sort  of  bog  for  fancy 
to  paddle  in.  Collier. 

A  wolf  lapping  at  the  head  of  a  fountain,  spyed 
a  lamb  paddling  a  good  way  oiF.         L' Estrange. 
3.  To  finger. 

Paddling  palms,  and  pinching  fingers, 
And  making  practis'd  smiles, 
As  in  a  looknig-glass.         Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Pa'ddle.  n.  s.  [pattal,  Welsh.] 
I .  An  oar,  particularly  that  which  is  used 
by  a  single  rower  in  a  boat. 
Any  thing  broad  hke  the  end  of  an  oar. 

Have  a  paddle  upon  thy  weapon.  Deut.  xxiii.  13. 
Pa'ddler.  n.  s.  [from  paddle.^  One 
who  paddles.  Ainsworth 
Pa'ddle-staff.  n.  s.  [from  paddle  and 
staff.]    A  staff  headed  with  broad  iron 
Pa  ddock.  n.  s.  [paba,  Sax.  padde,  Dut/ 
A  great  frog  or  toad. 

Where  I  was  wont  to  seek  the  honey  bee, 
Working  her  former  rooms  in  waxen  frame  ; 

The  grisly  toad-stool  grown  there  mought  1  see. 
And  loathing  paddor/cs  lording  on  the  same.  Spenser. 

The  padduck,  or  frog  paddock,  breeds  on  the 
land,  is  bony  and  big,  especially  the  she.  ^Valton. 

Tlie  water  snake  whom  fish  and  paddocks  fed. 
With  staring  scales  lies  poison'd.  Bryden. 

Pa'ddock.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from  par- 
rack.]  A  small  inclosure  for  deer,  oi 
other  animals. 
Padeli'on.  n.  s.  Ipcs  de  lion,  Fr.  pes 
leonis,  Lat.]  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 
PA  DLOCK,  n.  s.  [padde,  Dut.]  A  lock 
hung  on  a  staple  to  hold  on  a  link. 

Let  all  her  waj  s  be  unconfin'd  ; 
And  clap  y  oar  padlock  on  her  mind.  Prior. 
To  Pa'dlock.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
fasten  with  a  padlock. 

Some  illiterate  people  have  padlock'd  all  those 
pens  that  were  to  celebrate  their  heroes,  by  silenc- 
ing Grub-street.  /.  Bull. 

Pad-nag.  n.  s,  [from  pad  and  nag.] 
An  ambling  nag. 
An  easy  pad-nag  to  ride  out  a  mile.    Dr.  Pope. 

Pa'dowpipe.  h.  s.  [pes  leoninus,  Lat.] 
An  herb.  Ainsworth. 
P.*:'an.  n.  s.  [from  the  songs  sung  at 
festivals  to  Apollo,  beginning  io  P<Ean.] 
A  song  of  triumph. 

O  may  I  hve  to  hail  the  glorious  day, 
And  sing  loud  paans  ihro'  the  crowded  way !  Roscom. 
See  from  each  clime  the  learn'd  their  incense 
bring : 

Hear,  in  all  tongues  consenting  pieans  ring.  Pope. 

PA'G.\N.  n.  s.  [pajanij-c.  Sax.  paganus, 
Lat.  from  pagus  a  village ;  the  villages 
continuing  heathen  after  the  cities  were 
christian.]  A  Heathen ;  one  not  a 
Christian. 

Pa'gan.  adj.  Heathenish, 

Their  cloaths  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut  too, 
That  sure  they  have  worn  out  Christendom.  Sliak. 

The  secret  ceremonies  1  conceal. 
Uncouth,  perhaps  unlawful,  to  reveal ; 
But  such  they  were  as  pagan  use  requir'd.  Dryd. 
Pa'ganism.  n.  s.  [paganisme,  Fr.  from 
pagan.]  Heathenism. 

The  name  of  popery  is  more  odious  than  very 
paganism,  amongst  divers  of  the  more  simple  sort. 

Hooker, 

Our  Irtbarum,  in  a  state  ofpaganism,  you  have  on 
a  coin  of  Tiberius.    It  stands  between  two  other 
ensigns.  4.ddison. 
PAGE.  n.  s.  [page,  Fr.] 
1.  One  side  of  the  leaf  of  a  book, 

If  a  man  could  have  opened  one  of  the  pages  of 
the  divine  counsel,  and  seen  the  event  of  Joseph's 
being  sold,  he  might  have  dried  up  the  young 
man's  tears.  Taylor. 
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Thy  name  to  Phoebus  and  the  muses  known. 
Shall  in  the  front  of  ev'ry  page  be  shown.  Dryden. 

A  printer  divides  a  book  into  sheets,  the  sheet* 
into  pages,  the  pages  into  lines,  and  the  lines  into 
letters.  Wattt, 
2.  [Page,  Fr.]  A  young  boy  attending, 
rather  in  formality  than  servitude,  on  a 
great  person. 

The  fair  goddess  Fortune, 
Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee,  and  her  great  charm> 
Misguide  thy  opposers  swords! 
Prosperity  be  thy  page!  Shakesp.  Coriolaniis, 

Pages  following  him. 
Even  at  the  heels  in  golden  multiturles.  Shakesp. 

He  had  two  pages  of  honour,  on  either  hand 
one.  Bacon. 

Where  is  this  mankind  now  ?  who  lives  to  age 
Fit  to  be  made  jMethusalera  his  pag-e.  Donne, 

This  day  thou  shalt  my  rural  pages  see. 
For  1  have  dress'd  them  both  to  wait  on  thte.Dryd. 

Philip  of  ]\Iaccdon  had  a  page  attending  in  his. 
chamber,  to  tell  him  every  muruing.  Remember, 
O  king,  that  thuu  art  mortal.  Wake. 
To  Page.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  mark  the  pages  of  a  book. 

2.  To  attend  as  a  page. 

Will  these  moss'd  trees 
That  have  out-liv'd  the  eagle,  po^e  thy  heels, 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out  ^  Shakesp. 
PA'GEANT.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  the  ety- 
mologists give  no  satisfactory  account. 
It  may  perhaps  he  pay  en  geant,  a  pagan 
giant,  a  representation  of  triumph  used 
at  return  from  holy  wars ;  as  we  have 
yet  the  Saracen's  head.] 

1.  A  statue  in  a  show. 

2.  Any  show ;  a  spectacle  of  entertainment. 

When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  plaid. 
Our  youth  got  mo  to  play  the  woman's  part. 
And  1  was  triram'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown.  Shak. 

I'll  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant.  Sliakesp. 

This  wide  and  universal  theatre. 
Presents  more  wof  il  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherehi  we  play.  Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

Strange  and  unnatural,  let's  stay  and  see 
This  pageant  of  a  prodigy.  Cowley. 

The  poets  contrived  the  following  pageant  or 
machine  for  the  pope's  entertainment ;  a  huge 
floating  mountain  that  was  split  in  the  top  in  imi- 
tation of  Parnassus.  Addison. 

3.  It  is  used  in  a  proverbial  and  general 
sense  for  any  thing  shewy  without  sta- 
bility or  duration. 

Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away. 
The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day.  Pope, 

The  breath  of  others  raises  our  renown, 
Our  own  as  soon  blows  the  pageant  down.  Young. 

Pa'geant.  adj.  Showy ;  pompous ;  os- 
tentatious ;  superficial. 

Were  she  ambitious,  she'd  disdain  to  own 
The  pageant  pomp  of  such  a  servile  throne.  Dryd, 

To  Pa'geant.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
exhibit  in  show ;  to  represent. 

With  ridiculous  and  aukward  action, 
Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls. 
He  pageants  us.        Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Pa'geantry.  n.  s.  [from  pageant.] 
Pomp ;  show. 

Inconveniences  are  consequent  to  dogmatizing, 
supposing  men  in  the  right ;  but  if  they  be  in  the 
wrong,  wliat  a  ridiculous  pageantry  is  it  to  see  such 
a  philosophical  gravity  set  man  out  a  solecism. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Such  pageantry  be  to  the  people  shown  ; 
There  boast  thy  horse's  trappings  and  thy  own. 

Dryden. 

Pa'ginal.  adj,  [pagina,  Lat.]  Consist- 
ing of  pages. 

An  expression  proper  unto  the  paginal  books  of 
our  times,  but  not  so  agreeable  unto  volumes  or 
tolling  books,  in  use  among  the  Jews^  Brown. 
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;OD.  n.  s.  [a  corruptitjii  of  pouis:had, 
lich  in  tlio  I'ersian  signifies  a  luuiheof 
jIs.    Frijcr'.'i  Travels.] 
in  Indian  iriol. 

hey  w(irblir|)  idiils  talUtd  pajfods,  aficr  sucli  a 
ible  represciitalioii  as  we  make  of  dcviU. 

'he  temple  of  the  idols. 

ee  tliroiifiiiii;' iiiiiliiiiis  to  tde  iuig"d  run, 
J  litter  coiiiiiry,  parent,  wile,  or  mmi  Pope. 
D.  adj.  llie  preterite  and  participle 
3sive  oi'  pay. 

iiis  piiliisliiiicnl  |)iirsiie!i  tlie  iin)ia|>)>3'  maid, 
J  thus  tlie  |uir))lc  liair  is  dearly  i>nid.  Driiden. 

[JLKS.  w.,v.  [paruli/nh,  l^it.]  Flowers, 

0  called  cowslips.  Diet, 
n.s.  [paila,  Span.]    A  wooden  vcs- 

in  which  milk  or  water  is  conmiorily 
•ried. 

[I  llie  coiiiilry  »lien  wool  Is  new  slmrn,  they 
jjui/i  of  water  ill  the  same  room,  to  increase 
weight.  Bacim 
Few  milk  tliat  all  the  winter  never  fails, 

1  all  the  summer  overllows  the  I'liils.  Dmden 

LFUi,.  n.  s.  [pail  and  Jul/.]  The 
antity  that  a  pail  will  hold. 

oil  same  cloud  cannot  chiise  but  fall  hv 

,MA'il.  71.  s.  [The  same  with  pall- 
U,  a  bearer  or  mall  to  strike  the  ball.] 
jlcnt ;  boisterous. 

stroke  with  a  pailmail  beetle  upon  a  bowl, 
.03  it  lly  from  it.  'S''.V  '''^ 

(.  n.  s.  [peine,  Fr.  pm,  Sax.  pcena, 
t-] 

Linishiiient  denounced, 
here  the   princl■s^es   determining  to  bathe 
iiselves,  thought  it  was  sc  privileged  a  place, 
n /iii/it  of  dealli,  us  nobody  durst  presume  to 
e  thither.  Sidney, 
n  ]iuin  of  death  no  jierson  being  so  bold, 
Inring  hardy,  as  to  touch  the  list.  Shakes]). 
iterpose,  on  ;iiiin  of  my  displensure, 
ivixt  their  swords.        Ihydiu's  Don  .Schastiiin. 
one  shall  presume  to  fly  under  j'liin  of  death, 
I  wings  of  any  other  man's  niaknig.  Addison. 
enalty  ;  ptmishmcnt. 

ecause  Kusebiiis  hath  yet  said  nothing,  we  will, 

vay  of  mulct   or  /huh,  lay  it  upon  liim.  Bacon. 

jnsation  of  uneasiness. 

s  the  ;>(iiiij  of  the  touch  arc  greater  than  the 

iices  of  the  other  senses;  so  likewise  are  the 

isurcs.  Bacon. 

ain  is  perfect  misery  the  worst. 

;vils  ;  and  excessive,  overturns 

patience.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

e  would  believe,  but  yrl  is  still  ill  ;iaiii  ; 

9SCS  the  pulse,  and  feels  li  e  leaping  vein. 

Drijdcn. 

/hot  )>ain  do  yu  think  a  man  must  feel,  when 
conscience  lays  this  follv  to  his  charge  ?  Ijiu: 

n  the  plural.]     ijihour  ;  work:  toil. 

luny  have  taki  ii  the  ji(ii;u  to  go  out  of  Europe 
csidi-  as  friars  in  .\merica.  Abbot. 
Ine  Inbouretli  and  taketh  jmins,  maketli  haste, 
is  so  much  the  more  behind.  Erclus.  xi.  11. 
lie  pains  they  have  taken  was  very  great. 

Clarendon. 

f  philosophy  be  uncertain,  the  former  will  con- 
ic it  vain  ;  and  the  latter  may  be  in  danger  of 
nouncing  the  same  on  their  jxiiiu,  who  seek  it, 
Fter  nil  tlieir  labour  they  must  reap  the  wind, 
e  opinion  and  conjecture.  Ulanville. 
he  needs  no  weary  steps  ascend, 
seems  before  her  feet  to  bend  ; 
d  here,  as  she  was  born  she  lies, 
[h  without  taking  pains  to  rise.  ir<i//tfr. 
lie  deaf  person  must  be  discreetly  treated,  and 
pleasant  usage  wruoght  upon  to  take  some 
ns  at  it,  watching  your  seasons  and  taking  great 
c.  th.-vt  he  may  not  hate  his  task,  but  do  it 
■"fully.  Holder. 
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(        if  health  be  such  a  blessing,  it  may  be  worth 
the  ;«iiHS  to  discover  the  regions  where  it  grows, 
and  the  springs  that  feed  it.  Temple. 
They  called  hiiu  a  liiousund  fools  for  his  pains. 

L'  Estrange. 

Some  natures  the  more  pains  a  man  takes  to 
reclaim  them,  the  worse  they  are.  L'Estrange. 

Her  nimble  feet  refuse 
Their  wonted  5)  eed,  and  she  took  jiains  to  lose. 

Diyden. 

The  same  with  pains  we  gain,  but  lose  with  ease. 
Sure  some  to  vex,  but  never  all  to  please.  Pope. 

A  reasonable  clergyman,  if  he  will  be  at  the 
nui'ru,  can  make  the  most  ignorant  man  compre- 
lienil  w  hat  is  his  di.ty,  ana  convince  him  that  he 
ought  to  perform  it.  Swift. 

5.  Labour ;  task.   The  singular  is,  in  this 
sense,  obsolete. 

He  soft  arrived  on  the  grassy  plain, 
And  fairly  paced  forth  with  easy  jiain.  Spenser. 

1  "one  paine  in  a  cottage  dotlie  lake. 
When  t'oihcr  trim  bowers  do  make.  Tiisser. 

When  (if  the  dew,  which  th'  eve  anil  car  do  take. 
From  flow'rs  abroad  and  bring  into  the  brain, 

She  doth  wiihiii  both  wax  and  honey  make  ; 
This  work  is  hers,  this  is  her  proper  pain.  Uaiies. 

When  a  lion  sh.ikes  his  dreadful  mane. 
And  angry  grow  s,  if  he  that  (irst  took  pain 
To  tame  his  youth,  approach  the  haughty  hcast. 
He  bends  toliiiii,  but  frights  aw  ay  the  rest.  11  alUr. 

G.  Uneasiness  of  mind,  about  something 
absent  or  future  ;  anxiety  ;  solicitude. 

It  bill  her  feel 
No  future  pain  for  me  ;  hut  instant  wed 
A  lover  more  proportioii'd  to  her  bed.  Prior. 

If  the  church  were  once  thus  seeded,  we  need 
then  be  in  less  pain  for  the  religion  of  our  prince. 

l.cslt:y, 

7.  The  throes  of  child-birth. 

She  bow  ed  herself  and  travailed  ;  for  her  pains 
came  upon  her.  1  Saniutl,  iv.  19. 

To  Pain.  v.  a.  [from  tlie  noun.] 

).  To  afflict;  to  torment;  to  make  un- 
easy. 

I  am  pained  at  my  very  heart,  because  thou  hast 
heard,  O  my  soul,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

Jnemiah,  iv.  19. 

She  drops  a  dimbtful  word  that  vains  his  mind. 
And  leaves  a  rankling  icalousy  behind.  Dri/den. 

Excess  of  cold  as  well  as  heat,  ]>ains  us,  because 
it  is  equally  destructive  to  tliat  leiiiper  w  hich  is 
necessary  to  the  [ireservation  of  life.  Locke. 

Pleasure  arose  in  th.  se  very  partsof  his  leg,  that 
just  before  had  been  so  much  pained  by  the  fetter. 

Addison. 

2.  [With  the  reciprocal  pronoun.]  To 
labour.    Little  used. 

'I'lioiigh  li.e  lord  of  the  liberty  do  pain  ftinue(/' to 
yield  equal  justice  unto  all,  yet  can  there  not  but 
great  abuses  lurk  in  so  absolute  a  privilege. 

Spenser, 

He  pain'd  himsclj' to  raise  his  note.  Uryden 
Pa'inful.  adj.  [pain  and  full.] 

1.  Full  of  jiuin  ;  miserable  ;^  beset  with 
affliction. 

Is  there  yet  no  other  w,iy,  besides 
These  p.iinjul  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death  ?  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  Giving  pain;  afflictive. 

Evils  have  been  more  painf  ul  to  us  in  tlie  pros- 
pect, than  by  their  actual  pressure.  Addison. 

I  am  sick  of  this  bad  world  ! 
The  day  light  and  the  sun  grow  painful  to  me. 

Addism. 

Long  abstinence  may  be  painful  to  acid  consti- 
tutions, by  the  uneasy  sensation  it  creates  in  the 
stomach.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Difficult ;  requiring  labour. 

The  jiainful  service, 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  iny  thankless  country,  are  requited 
liut  with  that  surname.  Shaketp.  Ccrriolamis. 
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When  I  thought  to  know  this,  it  was  too  pain- 
ful for  me.  Psalm  Ixxiii.  16. 

Surat  he  took,  and  thence  preventing  fame. 
By  quick  and  painful  marches  hither  came.  Dryd. 

Ev'n  I,  tho'  slow  to  touch  the  painful  string. 
Awake  from  slumber,  and  attempt  to  sing.  Smith. 
4.  Industrious  ;  laborious  ;  exercising  la- 
bour. 

To  dress  the  vines  new  labour  is  requir'd, 
Nor  must  l\ic  painful  husbandman  be  tir'd.  Dryd. 

Great  abilities,  when  employed  as  Uod  directs, 
do  but  make  the  owners  of  them  greater  and  more 
painful  servants  to  their  neighbours:  however, 
they  are  real  blessings  when  in  the  hands  of  good 
men.  Suift. 

Pa  infully,  adv.  [from  painful.] 

1.  With  great  pain  or  affliction. 

2.  Laboriously  ;  diligently. 

Such  as  sit  in  ease  at  home,  raise  a  benefit  out 
of  their  hunger  and  thirst,  that  serve  their  [irince 
and  country  painfully  abroad.      Raleigh's  Essays. 

Kobiii  red-breast  painfullv 
Did  cover  them  with  leavi  s.  Childrcninthe  Wood. 

Pa  in  FULNESS,  n.  s.  [from  painful.] 

1.  .Affliction;  sorrow;  grief. 

With  diamond  in  window-glass  she  graved, 
Eroiia  die,  and  end  this  ugly  painjulncss.  Sidney. 

No  custom  can  make  the  pamfulness  of  a  de- 
bauch easy  or  pleasing  to  a  man;  shice  nothing 
can  be  pleasant  that  is  unnatural.  South. 

2.  Industry;  laboriousness. 

Painl'utncss  by  feeble  means  shall  be  able  to 
gain  that  which  in  the  plenty  of  more  forcible  in- 
struments, is  through  sloth  and  negligence  lost. 

Hooker. 

Pai'nim.   n.  s.   [payen,  Fr.]  Pagan; 
infidel. 

'I  he  cross  hath  been  an  ancient  bearing,  even 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  among  the  Painims 
themselves.  Pcacham. 

Whole  brigades  one  champion's  arms  o'ertbrow. 
Slay  Painims  vile  that  force  the  fair.  Tickle. 

Pai'nim.  adj.    Pagan  ;  infidel. 

Champions  bold, 
Defy'd  the  best  of  Painim  chivalry 
To  mortal  combat,  or  carriere  with  lance.  Milton. 

The  Solymeaii  sultan  he  o'ertlirew. 
His  moiiny  troops  returning  bravely  smear'd 
With  Painim  blood  eiFus'd.  Philipt, 

Pai  nless,  adj.  [from  pain.]    Free  from 
pain  ;  void  of  trouble. 

He  frequently  blest  God  for  so  far  indulging  to 
his  infirmities,  as  to  make  his  disease  so  painless  to 
him.  Fell. 

The  deaths  thou  show'st  are  f..rc'd  ; 
Is  there  no  smooth  descent?  no  pain/css  way 
C)f  kindly  mixing  with  our  natis'e  clay  !  Dn/den. 
Painstakek.  n.  s.  [painsaml  take.] 
Labourer ;  laborious  person. 
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J'  ove  a  true  ;juins(ci/tfr  day  and  night. 


Ml  and  card,  and  keep  our  children  tight. 

('•ay. 

Painstaking,  adj.   [pains  and  take.] 

Laborious  ;  industrious. 
To  i'.MNT.  V.  a.  [pcindre,  Fr.] 

1.  To  represent  by  delineation  and  co- 
lours. 

Live  to  be  the  shew  and  gaze  o'  th'  time  : 
e  ll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are. 
Painted  ujion  a  pole.  Sliaktsp.  Macbeth. 

2.  To  cover  with  colotirs  representative  of 
sonietliing. 

Will)  feats  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw. 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe.  Shaktsp. 

3.  To  represent  by  colours,  appearances, 
or  images. 

Till  we  from  an  author's  words  paint  his  very 
thoughts  ill  our  minds,  we  do  not  understand  him. 

Locke. 

W  hen  folly  grows  romantick  we  must  paint  it  ; 
Come  then,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare. 

P<ypt. 
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To  describe  ;  to  represent. 

The  lady  is  disloyal. 
—Disloyal! 

— 'I  he  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  iier  wicked- 
ness. Shakesp. 

5.  To  colour  ;  to  diversify. 
Such  is  his  will  that  paints 

llie  earth  with  colours  fresh. 

The  darkest  skies  with  stare  of  starry  lights. 

Spenser. 

6.  To  deck  with  artificial  colours  in  fraud 
or  ostentation. 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?  are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  court  ?  Shakesp. 

Jezebel  painted  her  face  and  tired  her  head. 

2  Kings,  ix.  30. 

To  Paint,  v.  n.    To  lay  colours  on  the 
face. 

Oh  !  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day, 
Charm'd  the  small-pox,  or  chas'd  old  age  away. 
To  patch,  nay  ogle,  might  become  a  saint, 
Nor  would  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint.  PojJC. 
Paint,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Colours  representative  of  any  thing. 

Poets  are  limners 
To  copy  out  ideas  in  the  mind : 
Words  are  the  paint  by  which  their  thoughts  are 
shown. 

And  nature  is  their  object  to  be  drawn.  Granville. 

The  church  of  the  annunciation  looks  beautiful 
in  the  inside,  all  but  one  corner  of  it  being  cover- 
ed with  statues,  gilding,  and  paint.  Addison. 

Her  charms  in  breathing  paint  engage, 
Her  rhodest  cheek  shall  warm  a  future  age.  Pope. 

2.  Colours  laid  on  the  face. 

Together  lay  her  pray'r  book  and  her  paint. 

Anon. 

Arts  on  the  mind,  like  paint  upon  the  face. 
Fright  him,  that's  worth  your  love,  from  your 
embrace.  Young. 
Pa'inter.  n.  s.  [peintre,  Fr,  from  paint.] 
One  who  professes  the  art  of  re^iresent- 
ing  objects  by  colours. 

In  the  placing  let  some  care  be  taken  how  the 
painter  did  stand  in  the  working.  Wotton. 

Beauty  is  only  that  which  makes  all  things  as 
they  are  in  their  proper  and  perf  ect  nature  ;  which 
the  best  painters  always  chuse  by  contemplating 
the  forms  of  each.  Dryden. 
Pai'nting.  n.  s.  [from  paird.'] 

1 .  The  art  of  representing  objects  by  de- 
lineation and  colours. 

If  painting  be  acknowledged  for  an  art,  it  fol- 
lows that  no  arts  are  without  their  precepts. 

Dryden. 

'Tis  in  life  as  'tis  in  painting. 
Much  may  be  rinht,  yet  much  be  wanting.  Prior. 

2.  Picture  ;  the  painted  resemblance. 
This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear ; 

This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger  which  you  said 
Led  you  to  Duncan.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Painting  is  welcome ; 
The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man  : 
For  since  dishonour  trafficks  with  man's  nature, 
He  is  but  outside  :  pencil'd  figures  are 
Ev'n  such  as  tliey  give  out.  Shakesp,  Timon. 

3.  Colours  laid  on. 

If  any  such  be  here 
That  love  this  painting-.wherein  you  see  me  smear'd , 
Let  him  express  his  disposition.  Shakesp. 
Pai'nture.  n.  s.  [peinture,  Fr.]  The 
art  of  painting.    A  French  word. 

To  the  next  realm  she  sfretch'd  her  sway. 
For  painture  near  adjoining  lay, 
A  plenteous  province.  Dryden. 

The  show'ry  arch  ' 
With  listed  colours  gay,  or,  azure,  gules, 
Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholder's  eye. 
That  views  the  watry  brede  with  thousand  shews 
Of  painture  vary 'd.  Philips. 

PAIR.  n.  s.  [paire,  Fr.  par,  Lat.] 
1.  Two  things  suiting  one  another,  as  a 
pair  of  gloves. 
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2.  A  man  and  wife. 

O  when  meet  now 
Such  pairs  in  love  and  mutual  honour  join'd  ? 

Miltrni. 

Baucis  and  Philemon  there 
Had  liv'd  long  marry 'd  and  a  happy  pair  ; 
Now  old  in  love.  Dryden. 

3.  Two  of  a  sort ;  a  couple ;  a  brace. 
All  his  lovely  looks,  his  pleasing  fires. 

All  his  sweet  motions,  all  his  taking  smiles. 

He  does  into  one  pair  of  eyes  convey.  Suckling. 

The  many  pairs  of  nerves  branching  tliemselves 
to  ail  tiie  parts  of  the  body,  are  wonderful  to  be- 
hold. Ray. 
To  V.MR.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  be  joined  in  pairs ;  to  couple,  as 
male  and  female. 

Oar  dance,  I  pray  ; 
Yoar  hand,  niy  Perdita  ;  so  turtles  pair.  Shakesp. 

2.  To  suit ;  to  fit  as  a  counterpart. 

Had  our  prince  seen  the  hour,  he  had  paird 
Well  with  this  lord  ;  there  was  not  a  full  mor.th 
Between  their  births.         Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 
Ethelinda ! 

My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  pair  with  thine.. 
Simple  and  plain,  and  fraught  with  artless  tender- 
ness. jRowe. 

To  Pair.  v.  a. 

1.  To  join  in  couples. 

Minds  are  so  hardly  match'd,  that  ev'n  the  first, 
Tho'  paird  by  heav'n,  in  Paradise  were  curs'd. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  unite  as  correspondent  or  opposite. 
Turtles  and  doves  with  dift"ring  hues  unite. 

And  glossy  jet  is  pair'd  with  shining  white.  Pope. 

FA'LACE.  n.  s.  [palais,  Fr.  palatium, 
Lat.]  A  royal  house ;  an  house  emi- 
nently splendid. 

You  forgot, 
.  We  with  colours  spread, 
Marcli'd  thro'  the  city  to  the  palace  gates.  Shak. 

Palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations.  Shakesp. 

The  palace  yard  is  fiU'd  with  floating  tides. 
And  the  last  comers  bear  the  former  to  the  sides. 

Dryden. 

The  sun's  bright  palace  on  high  columns  rais'd, 
With  burning  gold  and  flaming  jewels  blaz'd. 

Addismi. 

Tlie  old  man  early  rose,  walk'd  forth  and  sate 
On  polish'd  stone  before  his  palace  gate.  Pope. 

Pala'cious.  adj.  [from pa/ace.]  Royal; 
noble ;  magnificent. 

London  encreases  daily,  turning  of  great  pa/aci- 
ous  houses  into  small  tenements.  Grau7it. 

Pala'nquin.  n.  s.  Is  a  kind  of  covered 
carriage  used  in  the  eastern  countries, 
that  is  supported  on  the  shoulders  of 
slaves,  and  wherein  persons  of  distinc- 
tion are  carried. 

Pa'latable.  adj.  [from  palate.]  Gust- 
ful ;  pleasing  to  the  taste. 

There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art  of  mak- 
ing advice  agreeable.  How  many  devices  have 
been  made  use  of  to  render  this  bitter  potion  pa- 
latable?  Addison. 

They  by  th'  alluring  odour  drawn  in  haste. 
Fly  to  the  dulcet  cates,  and  crowding  sip 
Their  palatable  bane.  Philips. 

PA'LATE.  n.  s.  [palatum,  Lat.] 
1.  The  instrument  of  taste;  tlie  upper 
part  or  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  po/afes 
Be  season'd  with  such  viands.  Shakesp. 

These  ivory  feet  were  carved  into  the  shape  of 
lions  ;  without  these  their  greatest  dainties  could 
not  relish  to  their  palates.  Hakewell  on  Providence. 

Light  and  colours  come  in  ordy  by  the  eyes  ;  all 
kind  of  sounds  only  by  the  cars  ;  the  several  tastes 
and  smells  by  the  nose  and  p'dale.  Locke. 
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By  nerves  about  our  palate  plac'd, 
She  likewise  judges  of  the  taste  : 
Else,  dismal  thought !  our  warlike  men 
Might  drink  thick  port  for  fine  champagne.  Prior, 

llie  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roast  an  egg; 
Hard  task  to  hit  the  palate  of  such  guests.  Pope, 
2.  Mental  relish ;  intellectual  taste. 

It  may  be  the  paiafe  of  the  soul  is  indisposed  by 
listlessness  or  sorrow.  Taylor. 

The  men  of  nice  palates  could  not  relish  Aristotle, 
as  drest  up  by  the  schoolmen.  Baker  on  Learning. 
Pa'latick.   adj.    [from  palate.]  Be- 
longing to  the  palate ;  or  roof  of  the 
mouth. 

The  three  labials,  p.  b.  m.  are  parallel  to  the 
three  gingival  t.  d.  n.  and  to  the  three  palatick 
K.  c.  L.  Holder. 

Pala'tinate.  n.  s.  [palatinatus,  Lat.] 
The  county  wherein  is  the  seat  of  a 
count  palatine,  or  chief  officer  in  the 
court  of  an  emperor,  or  sovereign  prince. 

Pa'latine.  n.  s.  [palatin,  Fr.  {rom  pala- 
tinus  oi palatium,  Lat.]  One  invested 
with  regal  rights  and  prerogatives. 
These  absolute pa/at!Jies  made  barons  and  knights, 
did  e.xercise  high  justice  in  all  ])oiiits  within  their 
territories.  Davies, 

Pa'latine.  adj.    Possessing  royal  privi- 
leges. 

Many  of  those  lords,  to  whom  our  kinys  had 
granted  those  petty  kingdou.s,  did  exercise  jura 
regalia,  insomuch  as  there  were  no  less  than  eight 
counties  palatine  in  Ireland  at  one  time.  Davies. 
PALE.  adj.  [pule,  Fr.  pallidus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Not  ruddy ;  not  fresh  of  colour ;  wan  ; 
white  of  look. 

Look  I  so  pale,  lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest 
—Ay,  my  good  Lord  ;  and  no  man  in  the  presence, 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks.  Sliakesp. 

Was  the  hope  drunk 
Wherein  you  drest  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since  ? 
And  wakes  it  now  to  look  so  green  and  pale  ? 

Shakesp. 

2.  Not  high  coloured ;  approaching  to 
colourless  transparency. 

When  the  urine  turns  puie,  the  patient  is  in 
danger.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Not  bright ;  not  shining  ;  faint  of  lus- 
tre ;  dim. 

The  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  day-light  sick, 
It  looks  a  little  paler.  "Shakesp. 

To  Pale.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
make  pale. 

The  glow-worm  shews  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  unelfectual  fire.  Shakesp. 

To  teach  it  good  and  ill,  disgrace  or  fame, 
Pale  it  with  rage,  or  redden  it  with  shame.  Prior. 

Pale.  n.  s.  [palus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Narrow  piece  oi  wood  joined  above  and 
below  to  a  rail,  to  inclose  grounds. 

Get  up  o'  th'  rail ;  I'll  peck  you  o'er  the  pale$ 
else.  _  Shakesp. 

As  their  example  still  prevails. 
She  tempts  the  stream,  or  leaps  the  pales.  Prior. 
Deer  creep  through  when  a  pale  tumbles  down. 

'a  Mortimer. 

2.  Any  inclosure. 

A  ceremony,  which  was  then  judged  very  con- 
venient for  the  whole  church  even  by  the  whole, 
those  few  excepted,  which  brake  out  of  the  com- 
mon pa/e.  Hooker. 

Let  my  due  feet  never  fail  1 
To  walk  the  studious  cloister's  pale,  ' 
And  love  the  high  embowed  roof.  Milton,  ii 

Having  been  born  within  the  pale  of  the  churcli,  j 
and  so  brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion,  by  | 
which  we  have  been  partakers  of  those  precious  f 
advantages  of  the  word  and  sacraments.  | 

Duty  of  Man.  \ 

He  haih  proposed  a  standing  revelation,  so  well , 
confirmed  by  miracles,  that  it  should  be  needless 
to  recur  to  them  for  the  conviction  of  any  man 
born  within  the  pale  of  Christianity.  Atterhwtt 
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Confine  the  thoughts  to  exercise  the  breath ; 
id  keep  them  in  tlie  pale  of  words  till  death. 

Dnnci'i'i. 

iny  district  or  territory. 

I'here  is  no  part  but  the  bare  Kniilish  pale,  in 
lich  the  Irish  have  not  the  greatest  fuotintj. 

.S;;t'ii4t*r, 

rhe  lords  justices  put  arms  into  tlie  hands  of 
rers  uoblenieii  of  that  rciiyion  within  tlie  pale. 

Clartiul>>n. 

rhe  pale  is  the  third  and  middle  part  of 
e  scutcheon,  being  derived  from  the 
lief  to  the  base,  or  nether  part  of  tlie 
utcheon,  with  two  lines.  Peacham. 
Pale.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
^0  inclose  with  pales, 
riie  diameter  of  the  hill  of  twenty  foot,  may  be 
cd  in  with  twenty  deals  <if  a  foot  broad.  Mi/rlim. 
fo  inclose ;  to  encompass. 
nVhate'cr  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips, 
thine.  Shnhtsp.  Aittony  and  Cleopatra. 

The  English  beech 
lei  in  the  flood  with  men,  witll  wives  and  boys. 

Shakesp. 

rVill  you  pale  your  head  in  Henry's  glory, 

d  run  his  ttiiiples  of  the  diadem, 

w  hi  his  life  ?  aiuikesp.  Henry  IV. 

.KEY  ED.  adj.  [  pale  and  eye.]  Having 
es  dimmed. 

So  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 

ipires  the  paUey'd  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

MitUm. 

Shrines,  where  their  virpils paUiy'd  virgins  keep, 
d  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep. 

Pope. 

efa'ced.  at(}.  [pale  and  face.]  Hav- 
the  face  wan. 

Why  have  thc>y  dar'd  to  march 
many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom, 
phling  her  fnUJac'd  villa|;es  with  war?  Shah. 
jCt  paUfuc'tl  iVni  keep  with  the  inoan-bom  man, 
d  tiiid  no  harlioiir  in  a  royal  heart.  Shakesp. 

.ELY.  adv.  [froii\  pale.]    Wanly;  not 

;shly  ;  not  ruddily. 

.ENESS.  71.  s.  [from  pale.] 

V'anness ;   want  of  colour ;  want  of 

j.ihiie.ss ;  sickly  whiteness  of  look. 

It-r  blood  durst  not  vet  cime  to  her  face,  to 

e  awiiy  the  name  of  paleness  from  her  most 

0  wliiienoss.  Sidney. 

1  hc  blood  the  virpin's  cheek  forsook, 

livid  pnlenca  spreads  o'er  all  her  look.  Pope. 
Vant  of  colour ;  want  of  lustre. 

The  paleness  of  this  llow'r 
wrny'd  the  faintness  of  my  master's  heart.  Shak. 
.ENDAR.  w.  s.    A  kind  of  coasting 
sscl.  ()b-!oIete. 

jolyman  sent  over  lichi-borti  men  in  great 
fujurs,  which  ruiniiiig  all  alone  the  sea  coast, 
ried  tlie  people  and  tlie  caltle.  Knollcs's  History. 

.Eous.  adj.  [paUa,  Lat.]  Husky; 
laffy. 

I'his  attractit  n  we  tried  in  straws  and  mUoiis 
lies.  Broum. 

..ETTE.  n.  x.  [pahttf,  Fr.]  A  light 
Kird  on  whicli  a  painter  holds  his  co- 
urs  when  he  paints. 

I>et  the  ground  of  the  picture  he  of  such  a 

xturc,  as  there  may  be  something  in  it  nf  every 

lour  that  composes  your  work,  as  it  were  the 

iilcnts  of  your  (>rilff(i'.  Dryden.  j 

Ere  \et  ifiy  pencil  tries  her  nicer  toils, 

'  on  lli\  ]i,iieltf  lie  the  blended  oiU, 

ly  careless  chalk  has  half  atcliiev'd  thy  art, 

id  her  just  images  makes  Cleora  start.  Tickie. 

When  sage  Minerva  rose,' 
nra  hor  sweet  lips  smooth  elocution  llows, 
er  skilful  hand  an  iv'ry  fiateitc  grac'd, 
here  shining  colours  were  in  order  plac'd.  Gati. 
LFRKv.  tt.  s.  [palefroi/,  Fr.]    A  small 
urse  fit  for  ladies  :  it  is  always  distin-^ 
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ouished  in  tlie  old  books  from  a  war 
horse. 

Her  wanton  patj'rey  all  was  overspread 
With  tinsel  trappings,  woven  like  a  wave.  Speruer, 

I'he  damjel  is  mounted  on  a  white  palfrey,  as 
an  emblem  of  her  innocence.    Adduon's  Spectator. 

The  smiths  andannurers  on  patjreys  litic. Dryden. 
Pa'lfrevei).  adj.  [from  paljrey.]  Kid 
ing  on  a  palfrey. 

.Such  dire  atchieveraents  sings  the  bard  that  tells 
Of  patjhy'd  dames,  bold  knights,  and  magick 
spells.  Tickcl. 

Palifica'tion.  n.  s.  [pains,  Lat.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  making  ground  firm 
with  piles. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  palijicatim  or  piling  of 
the  groundplot  commanded  by  Vitruvius,  when 
we  build  upon  a  moist  soil.  Motion. 

Pa'LINDROME.    n.  S.    [fl-aXinJlpo/xi*,  waXi» 
and  ^fo/*j«;.]    A  word  or  sentence  which 
is  tlie  same  read  backward  or  forwards 
as,  madam;  or  this  sentence,  Subi  dura 
a  ntdibus. 

Pa'lINODE.  )^   n.  S.  [■JraXtmS'tec.]    A  re- 

Pa'linody.  /  cantation. 

I  of  thy  excellence  have  oft  been  told  ; 
But  now  my  ravisbt  eyes  thy  face  behold  . 
\\  ho  therefore  in  this  weeping  palinnd 
Abhor  myself,  that  have  displras'd  my  God, 
In  dust  and  ashes  mourn.       Sandys  s  Par.  onJoh 

PALISA'DE.  1  n.  s.  [palisade,  Fr.  pali- 
PALISA'DO.J     sflrfo,  Span,  from  palus, 

Lat.]    Pales  set  by  way  of  inclosure  or 

defence. 

The  Trojans  round  the  place  a  rampire  cast. 
And  p(j/ii<i//ei  about  the  trenches  plac  d.  Dryden. 

The  wood  is  useful  for  palisadocs  for  fortifica- 
tions, being  very  hard  and  durable.  Mortimer. 

The  city  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall,  and 
that  wall  guarded  with  palisades.  Broome 

To  Palisade,  t^.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  inclose  with  palisades. 
Palish,  adj.  [from  pale.]  Somewhat 

pale. 

Spirit  of  nitre  makes  with  copper  a  palisli  blue  ; 
spirit  of  urine  a  deep  blue.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Pall.  h.  s.  [pallium,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  cloak  or  mantle  of  state. 

With  princely  pace. 
As  fair  Aurora  in  her  purple  pall, 
Out  of  the  East  the  dawning  day  doth  Call ; 
So  forth  she  comes.  Spenser. 

Let  gorgeous  tragedy 
In  sccpter'd  pall  come  sweeping  by.  Milton. 

2.  The  mantle  of  an  archbishop. 

An  archbishop  ought  to  be  consecrated  and 
anointed,  and  after  consecration  he  shall  have  the 
pall  sent  him.  AuHjJe. 

3.  The  covering  thrown  over  the  dead. 
The  right  side  of  the  pall  old  Egeus  kept, 

And  on  the  left  the  royal  Thesus  wept.  Dryden. 

To  Pall.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cloak  ;  to  invest. 

Come,  thick  night, 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoak  of  hell, 
Th.it  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 

Shakesp. 

To  Pall.  r.  w.  [Of  this  word  the  ety- 
mologists give  no  reasonable  account: 
perhaps  it  is  only  a  corruption  of  pale, 
and  was  applied  originally  to  colours.] 
To  grow  vapid  ;  to  become  insipid. 

Empty  one  bottle  into  another  swiftly,  lest  the 
drink  pall.  Bacon. 

Heauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 
Fades  in  the  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sciitc.Addiion. 

To  Pall.  r.  a. 

] .  To  make  insipid  or  vapid. 
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Reason  and  reflection,  representing  perpetually 
to  the  mind  the  meanness  of  all  sensual  gratifica- 
tions, blunt  the  edge  of  his  keenest  desires,  and 
pall  all  bis  enjoyments.  Atterbury. 

Wit,  like  wine,  from  happier  climates  brought, 
Dash'd  by  these  rogues,  turns  English  common 
draught. 

They  pall  ."\Ioliere's  and  Lopez'  sprightly  strain. 

Swift. 

2.  To  impair  spriteliness  ;  to  dispirit. 

A  miracle 

Their  joy  with  unexpected  sorrow  paZ/'d.  Drvden. 

Ungrateful  man. 
Base,  barbarous  man,  the  more  we  raise  our  love, 
The  more  wc  pall,  and  cool,  and  kill  his  ardour. 

Vryden. 

3.  To  weaken ;  to  impair. 

For  this, 

I'll  never  follow  thy  pall'd  fortunes  more.  Shakesp. 

4.  To  cloy. 

Putted  appetite  is  humourous,  and  must  lie  gra- 
tified with  sauces  rather  than  food.  Tatter. 

Pa  llet,  it.s.  [pailht,  in  Chaucer;  which 
was  probably  the  French  word  from 
paille  straw,  and  secondarily^  a  bed. 

1 .  A  small  bed  ;  a  mean  bed. 

Why,  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoaky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 
And  luislit  with  buzzing  night  flies  to  thy  slumber; 
Than  ill  the  perfuni'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  caiiojiies  of  costly  state. 
And  lull'd  w  Ith  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ?  Shak. 

His  secretary  was  laid  in  a  pallet  near  him  for 
ventilation  of  his  thoughts.  U  olton's  Bitckinghatn. 

If  your  stray  attendants  be  yet  lodc'd. 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know. 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low-roostcd  lark 
From  her  thaicht  pallet  rouse.  Milton. 

2.  [Palette,  Fr.]  A  small  measure,  for- 
merly used  by  chirurgeons. 

.V  surgeon  drew  from  a  patient  in  four  days, 
iH  enty-seven  patoj,  every  pallet  containing  three 
ounces.  HakewilL 

3.  [In  heraldry;  palus  minor,  Lat.]  A 
little  p«.st. 

Pallma'll.  n.  s.  [pila  and  malUus,  Lat. 
pale  maille,  Fr.]  A  play  in  which  the 
ball  is  struck  with  a  mallet  through  an 
iron  ring. 

Pa'lliament.  n.  s.  [pallium,  Lat.]  A 
dress  ;  a  robe. 

The  people  of  Rome 

Send  thee  by  me  their  tribute, 

This  pa//iamc7if  of  white  and  spotless  hue.  Shakesp. 
Pa'lliardise.  n.  s.  [pailliardise,  Fr.] 

Fornication  ;  w  horing.  Obsolete. 
To  PA'LLL\TE.  v.  a.  [pallio,  Lat.  from 

pallium  a  cloak  ;  pallier,  Fr.] 

1.  To  cover  with  excuse. 

They  never  hide  or  palliate  their  vices,  but  ex- 
pose tiiem  freely  to  view.  Suifl. 

2.  To  extenuate  ;  to  soften  by  favourable 
representations. 

The  fault  is  to  extenuate,  palliate,  and  indulge. 

Dryaoi. 

3.  To  cure  imperfectly  or  temporarily, 
not  radically  ;  to  ease,  not  cure. 

Pallia'tion.  71.  s.  [palliation,  Fr.  from 
palliate.] 

1.  Extenuation;  alleviation;  favourable 
representation. 

f  saw  clearly  through  all  the  pious  disguises  and 
soft  palliations  of  some  men.  King  Charles. 

Such  hitter  invectives  against  other  mens  faults, 
and  indulgence  or  ;)a//i<jfi('n  of  their  own,  shews 
their  real  lies  in  their  spleen.    Got',  of  the  Ton^e. 

2.  Imperfect  or  temporary,  not  radical 
cure  ;  mitigation,  not  cure. 

If  the  just  cure  of  a  disease  be  full  of  peril,  let 
the  phy  iiciaii  resort  to  palliation.  Bacon's  J^at.  Hitt. 
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Pa'lliative.  adj.  [palliatif,  Fr.  from 
palliate.^ 

1.  Extenuating;  favourably  representative 

2.  Mitigatingj  not  removing ;  temporarily 
or  partially,  not  radically  curative. 

Consumption  pulmonary  seldom  admits  of 
other  than  a  palliative  cure,  and  is  generally  incu- 
rable when  hereditary.  Arbuthnot. 

Pa'lliative.  n.  s.  [from  palliate.] 
Sometliing  mitigating  ;  something  alle- 
viating. 

It  were  more  safe  to  trust  to  the  general  aver- 
sion of  our  people  against  this  coin,  than  apply 
those  palliatives  which  weak,  perfidious,  or  abject 
politicians  administer.  Swijt. 
Pa'llid.  adj.  [pallidus,  Lat."]  Pale;  not 
high-coloured  ;  not  bright :  pallid  is 
seldom  used  of  the  face. 

Of  every  sort,  wliich  in  that  meadow  grew, 
They  gatlier'd  some  ;  the  violet  pallid  blue. 

Spenser. 

When  from  the  pallid  sky  the  sun  descends. 

Thomson. 

Whilst,  on  the  margin  of  the  beaten  road, 
Its  pallid  bloom  sick-smelling  hen-bane  show'd. 

Harxe. 

PALM.  )i.  s.  [palma,  Lat.  palming  Fr.] 

1.  A  tree  of  great  variety  of  species  ;  of 
which  the  branches  were  worn  in  token 
of  victory  :  it  therefore  implies  superio- 
rity. 

There  are  twenty-one  species  of  tliis  tree,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  are,  the  greater  palm 
or  date-tree.  The  dwarf  palm  grows  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  from  whence  the  leaves  are 
sent  hither  and  made  into  flag-brooms.  The  oily 
palm  is  a  native  of  Guinea  and  Cape  Verd  island, 
out  has  been  transplanted  to  Jamaica  and  Barba- 
does.  It  grows  as  high  as  the  main  mast  of  a 
ship.  Miller. 

Get  the  start  of  the  raajestick  world. 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.     Sliakesp.  Julius  CiFsar. 

Nothing  better  provetli  tlie  e.xcellency  of  this 
soil,  than  the  abundant  growing  of  the  pabn-trees 
without  labour  of  man.  Tliis  tree  alone  givetli 
unto  man  whatsoever  his  life  beggeth  at  nature's 
hand.  Raleigh. 

Above  others  who  carry  away  the  palm  for  ex- 
cellence, is  Maurice  Landgrave  of  Hess. Penc/iam. 

Fruits  of  ;jn/m-tree,  pleasantest  to  thirst 
And  hunger  both.  Milton. 

Thou  youngest  virgin,  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Wliose  palms  new  pluck'd  from  Paradise, 
With  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise. 

Dryden. 

2.  Victory ;  triumph,  [palme,  Fr.] 

Namur  subdu'd  is  England's  yia/m  alone  ; 
The  rest  besieg'd,  but  we  constrain'd  the  town. 

Dryden, 

3.  The  hand  spread  out;  the  inner  part 
of  the  hand,  [palma,  Lat;] 

By  this  virgin  palm  now  kissing  thine, 
I  will  be  thine.  Sliakesp. 

Drinks  of  extreme  thin  parts  fretting,  put  upon 
the  back  of  your  hand,  will,  with  a  little  stay, 
pass  through  to  tlie  palm,  and  yet  taste  mild  to 
the  mouth.  Bacon. 

Seeking  my  success  in  love  to  know, 
I  try'd  the  infallible  prophetick  way, 
A  poppy-leaf  upon  my  palm  to  lay.  Dryden. 

4.  A  hand  or  measure  of  lengthy  compris- 
ing three  inches,  [palme,  Fr.] 

The  length  of  a  foot  is  a  sixth  part  of  the  sta- 
ture ;  a  span  one  eighth  of  it ;  a  palm  or  hand's 
breadth  one  twentj'-fourth  ;  a  thumb's  breadth  or 
inch  one  seventy-second;  a  forefinger's  breadth 
one  ninety-sixth.  Holder  on  Time. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  Francis  I.  of  France, 
and  Charles  V.  emperor,  were  so  provident,  as 
scarce  a  palm  of  ground  could  be  gotten  by  either, 
but  that  the  other  two  would  set  the  balance  of 
Europe  upright  again.  Bacon. 

The  same  hiind  into  a  fist  may  close, 
Which  instantly  a  palm  expanded  shows. D£)i/iam 
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To  Palm.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun,] 

1 .  To  conceal  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  as 
jugglers. 

Palming  is  Iield  foul  play  amongst  gamesters 

Dryden 

They  palm'd  tlie  trick  that  lost  the  game.  Prior. 

2.  To  impose  by  fraud. 

If  not  by  scriptures,  how  can  we  be  sure, 
Reply'd  the  panther,  what  tradition's  pure  ? 
For  you  may  palm  upon  us  new  for  old.  Dryden 

Moll  White  has  made  the  country  ring  with 
several  imaginary  exploits  palmed  upon  her. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

3.  To  handle. 
Frank  carves  very  ill,  yet  will  palm  all  the  meat. 

Prior. 

4.  To  stroke  with  the  hand. .  Ainsworth 
Pa'lmer.  n.  s.  [from  palm.]    A  pilgrim 

they  who  returned  from  the  holy  land 
carried  branches  of  palm. 

My  sceptre,  for  a  palmer's  walking  staff.  Shah, 
Behold  yon  isle,  by  palmers  pilgrims  trod. 
Men  bearcied,  bald,  cowl'd,  uncowl'd,  shod,  un- 
shod. Pope, 
Pa'lmerworm.  n.  s.  [palmer  and  worm.] 
A  worm  covered  with  hair,  supposed  to 
be  so  called  because  he  wanders  over  all 
plants. 

A  flesh  fly,  and  one  of  those  hairy  worms  that 
resemble  caterpillars  and  are  called  palmerworms, 
being  conveyed  into  one  of  our  small  receivers, 
the  bee  and  the  fly  lay  with  their  bellies  upward, 
and  the  worm  seemed  suddenly  struck  dead.  Boyle. 
Palme'tto.  n.  s.  A  species  of  the  palm- 
tree  :  it  grows  in  the  West-Indies  to  be 
a  very  large  tree  ;  with  the  leaves  the 
inhabitants  thatch  their  houses.  These 
leaves,  before  they  are  expanded,  are  cut 
and  brought  into  England  to  m.ake  wo 
man's  plaited  hats  ;  and  the  berries  of 
these  trees  were  formerly  much  used  for 
buttons. 

Broad  o'er  my  head  the  verdant  cedars  wave, 
And  higli  palmettos  lift  their  graceful  shade.  Thorns. 
Palmi'ferous.  adj.  [palma  and  Jc7-o, 
Lat.]  Bearing  palms.  Diet. 
Pa'lmipede.  adj.  [palma  and  pes,  Lat.] 
Webfooted ;  having  the  toes  joined  by 
a  membrane. 

It  is  described  like  fissipedes,  whereas  it  is  a 
palmipede  or  finfooted  like  swans.  Uroicn. 

Water-fowl  which  are  palmipede,  are  whole 
footed,  have  very  long  necks,  and  yet  but  short 
legs,  as  swans.  Ray. 

Pa'lmister.  n.  s.  [from  palma.]  One 
who  deals  in  palmistry.  Diet. 
Fa'lmistry.  n.  s.  [palma,  Lat.] 

1.  The  cheat  of  foretelling  fortune  by  the 
lines  of  the  palm. 

We  shall  not  query  wliat  truth  is  in  palmistry, 
or  divination  from  lines  of  our  hands  of  high  de- 
nomination. Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Here  while  his  canting  drone  pipe  scan'd 
The  mystick  figures  of  her  hand, 
He  tipples  palmisiri),  and  dines 
On  all  her  tui  tinie-telling  lines.  Cleaveland. 

With  the  fond  luaids  m  pa/?nisfrj/ he  deals  ; 
'J'hey  tell  the  secret  first  wliich  he  reveals.  Prior. 

2.  Addison  uses  it  humourously  for  the 
action  of  the  hand. 

Going  to  relieve  a  common  beggar,  he  found 
his  pocket  was  picked  ;  that  being  a  kind  of  pal- 
mistry at  wliich  this  vermin  are  very  dextrous. 

Addison's  Spectator. 
Pa'lmy.    adj.    [from   palm.]  Bearing 
palms. 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  luightiest  Julius  fell, 
T'he  graves  stood  tenantless.       Shakesp.  Hamlet. 
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She  |>ass'd  t)ie  region  which  Panchea  join'd. 
And  flj  ing,  left  the  palmy  plains  behind.  Dryden. 

Palpability,  n.  s.  [from  palp,/ble.] 
Quality  of  being  perceivable  t;>  the 
touch. 

He  first  found  out  palpability  of  colours  ;  and  hy 
the  delicacy  of  his  touch,  could  distinguish  the 
different  vibrations  of  the  heterogeneous  rays  of 
light.  Mart.  Scriblenis. 

PA  LPABLE,  adj.  [palpable,  Fr.  palpor, 
Lat] 

1 .  Perceptible  by  the  touch. 

Art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation  ? 
I  see  tnee  yet  in  form  as  palpable. 
As  this  which  now  I  draw.        Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Darkness  must  overshadow  all  his  bounds, 
Palpable  darkness  !  and  blot  out  three  days.  Milt. 

2.  Gross ;  coarse  ;  easily  detected. 

That  grosser  kind  of  heathenish  idolatry,  where- 
by they  worshipped  the  very  works  of  their  own 
hands,  was  an  absurdity  to  reason  so  palpable,  that 
the  prophet  David  comparing  idols  and  idolaters 
together  maketh  almost  no  odds  between  them. 

Hooker. 

They  grant  we  err  not  in  palpable  manner,  we 
are  not  openly  and  notoriously  impious.  Hooker 

He  must  not  think  to  shelter  himself  from  so 
palpable  an  absurdity,  by  this  iraperthient  distinc- 
tion.  _  Tiiktson. 

Having  no  surer  guide,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
they  fell  into  gross  and  palpable  mistakes. 

Woodward's  Natural  History. 

3.  Plain  ;  easily  perceptible. 

That  they  all  have  so  testified,  I  see  not  how  we 
should  possibly  wish  a  proof  more  palpable,  than 
this  manifestly  received  and  every  where  conti- 
nued custom  of  reading  them  publicklj-.  Hooker. 

They  would  no  longer  be  content  with  the  in- 
visible monarchy  of  God,  and  God  dismissed  them 
to  the  palpable  dominion  of  Saul.  Holyday. 

Since  there  is  so  much  dissimilitude  between 
cause  and  eflfect  in  the  more  palpable  phsenomena, 
we  can  expect  no  less  between  them  and  their  in- 
visible efficients.  Glanville. 
Pa'lpableness.  n.  s.  [from  palpable.] 
Quality  of  being  palpable  ;  plainness  ; 
grossness. 
Pa'lpably.  adv.  [from  palpable.] 

1 .  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  perceived 
by  the  touch. 

2.  Gi-.ossly;  plainly. 

Cliidius  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt  jury,  that 
had  palpably  taken  shares  of  money.  Before  they 
gave  up  their  verdict,  they  prayed  of  the  senate  a 
guard,  that  they  might  do  their  consciences  jus- 
tice. Bacon. 

Palpa'tion.  n.  s.  [palpatio,  palpor, 
Lat.]    The  act  of  feeling 

To  PA'LPl  TATE.  i-.  [palpiio,  Lat. 
palpiter,  Fr.]  To  beat  as  the  heart ;  to 
flutter  ;  to  go  pit  a  pat. 

Palpita'tion.  71.  s.  [palpitation,  Fr. 
from  palpitate.]  Beating  or  panting  : 
that  alteration  in  the  pulse  of  the  heart, 
upon  frights  or  any  other  causes,  which 
makes  it  melt:  for  a  natural  uniform 
pulse  goes  on  without  distinction. 

The  heart  strikes  five  hundred  sert  of  pulses  in 
an  hour  ;  and  hunted  into  such  continual  pApi- 
tations,  tlirnugh  anxiety  and  distraction,  that  fain 
would  it  break.  Harveyi 
1  knew  tlie  good  company  too  well  to  feel  any 
palpitations  at  their  approach.  Tatler. 

Anxiety  and  palpitalions  of  the  heart,  are  a  sign 
of  weak  fibres.  Arbuthnot  on  Alimentt. 

Her  bosom  heaves 
With  palpitations  wild.  Thomson's  Spring. 

Palsgrave,  n.  s.  [paltsgraff.  Germ.] 
A  count  or  earl  who  has  the  overseeing 
of  a  prince's  palace.  Diet, 
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.'lsical.  adj.  [from  palsy.]  Afflicted 
vith  the  palsy  ;  paralytick. 
'lsied.  adj.  [from  pahi/.]  Diseased 
vith  a  palsy. 

PalI'd,  tliy  blazed  youtli 
lecotnes  assuaged,  and  doth  bef;  the  alm» 
palsied  eld.  SItahesp.  Measure  Jar  Measure. 

Tliouuh  she  breathes  in  a  few  pious  peaceful 
>uls,  like  a  palsied  person,  she  scarce  moves  a 
nih.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Let  not  old  af;c  long  stretch  liis  jmlsy'd  hand  ; 
hose  who  give  late  are  iniportun'd  eacli  day.  Gay. 

'l.sy.  n.  s.  [paralysis,  Lat.  thence 
<aralysy,  parasy,  palasy,  palsy.  A 
rivation  of  motion  or  feeling,  or  both, 
iroceeding  from  some  cause  below  the 
erebellum,  joined  w  ith  a  coldness,  flac- 
idity,  and  at  last  wasting  of  the  parts, 
f  this  privation  be  in  all  the  parts  be- 
)W  the  head,  except  tlie  thorax  and 
eart,  it  is  called  a  paraplegia  ;  if  in 
ne  side  only,  a  hemiplegia  ;  if  in  some 
arts  only  of  one  side,  a  paralysis, 
'here  is  a  threefold  division  of  a  palsy  ; 
privation  oi'  motion,  sensation  remain- 
1^;  a  priv;*tion  of  sensation,  motion 
Eniaining ;  and  lastly,  a  privation  of 
otii  together.  ^niiuy. 

The  pahu,  and  not  fear,  [>rovi)kes  me.  ShaKcsp. 
A  jiahy  niav  as  well  shake  an  oak,  as  shake  the 
'lij;ht  of  conscli  nce.  South. 

Fa  lter,  v.  n.  [from  paltron.  Skinner.] 
'o  shift ;  to  dodge  ;  to  play  tricks.  Not 
1  use. 

I  MIIISl 

J  the  voune  man  send  humble  treaties, 

nd  palter  in  the  shift  of  lowncss.  Shakesp, 

lie  these  jucgling  llendt  no  more  belicv'd, 

lat  palter  with  us  in  a  <louble  sense  ; 

iiat  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 

nd  brt  ak  it  to  our  hope.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Romans,  that  hare  spoke  the  word, 

nd  will  not  palter.  Shakesp.  Julius  Cxsar. 

Pa'i.ter.  I',  a.  To  squander:  as,  he 
aldrs  his  fortune.  Ainswort/i. 
I.TKRKR.  H.  s.  [from  palter.]  An  un- 
ncerc  dealer;  a  shifter. 
LTRINKS.S.  H.  s.  [from  paltry.]  The 
tatc  of  being  paltry. 
LTKY.  adj.  [poUron,  Ir.  a  scoim- 
rcl ;  paltrocco,  a  low  whore,  lUil.] 
orry ;  worthless  ;  despicable  ;  con- 
iniptible  ;  mean. 

1  hi'n  turn  vour  forces  from  this  paltru  siege, 
id  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  tasi..  Shakesp. 
\  very  di-.li(inc5l  pn/lri/ boy ,  as  appears  in  leaving 
I  friend  here  in  necessity ,  and  denying  him.S/ioA-. 
Whose  Compost  is  ixi/jVy  and  carried  loo  late, 
ch  husbandry  usrtli  liiat  in.iny  do  hate.  Tusser. 
For  knights  are  hound  to  feel  no  blows 
om  ;)ii/fri/ and  uneipial  f.ics.  Hudihras. 
It  is  an  ill  habit  to  squander  away  our  wishes 
on  paltry  fooleries.  L'EftTange. 
W  hen  such  paltru  slaves  presume 
1  mi\  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeeds, 
iry're  thrown  neglected  by  ;  but  if  it  fails, 
iry're  sure  to  die  like  dogs.  Addison's  Cato. 

LY.  adj.  [  from  pale]  Pale.  Used 
ily  in  poi'try. 

Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 
ilJi  twenty  thousand  kisses.  Sliakct}). 
From  camp  to  camp, 
answers  fire,  and  llirinigh  their  pify  flames 
loh  linllle  sees  the  iilhers  mnber'd  face.  Slutkcsp. 
.\  dim  gh  am  the         lanthoni  shows 
<T  the  mid  pavemeni.  Gaii. 

n.  s  [probably  from victory  • 
oi..  II. 


PAN 

as  trvmp  from  triumph.]  The  knave 
of  clubs. 

Ev'n  mighty  pam  that  kings  and  queens  o'er- 
threw. 

And  niow'd  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  lu.  Pope. 
To  1'a'mper.  e.  a.  [pamherure,  Ital.]  To 
glut ;  to  fill  with  Ibod  ;  to  saginate  ;  to 
feed  luxuriously. 

It  was  even  as  two  physicians  should  tjjce  one 
sick  holly  ill  hand,  of  wiiich  llie  former  would  mi- 
nister .'ill  ihiiiKs  meet  to  purge  and  keep  under  the 
body,  the  other  to  pam/«T  and  sirenuliien  it  sud- 
denly ag;iin  ;  «  hereof  what  is  to  be  looked  for  but 
a  most  dangerous  relapse  Sptrnrr. 

\  ou  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  \'enus,  or  those  pamper'd  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality.  Shakesp. 

They  are  contented  as  well  with  mean  food,  as 
those  that  with  the  rarities  of  the  eartli  dopampcr 
their  voracities.  Siinilvs. 

I'raise  swelltd  thec  to  a  proportion  read\  to 
burst,  it  brought  thee  to  feed  upon  the  air,  and  to 
starve  thy  soul,  only  to  pamper  thy  iniauinatioii. 

South. 

With  food 

Disteiul  his  chine  and  plumper  hiinfor  sport.  Dryd. 

His  lordship  lolls  within  at  ease, 
Pamp'riiifi  his  iiaiiiich  with  foreign  rarities. Dri/deii. 

I'll  p:im}irr'a  insolence  devoted  fall, 
I'rinie  of  the  tlotk  and  choicest  of  the  stall.  Pope. 

PA  iMl'HLKT.  w.s.  [par  tin  Jilet,  Fr.] 
\N  hence  this  word  is  written  anciently, 
and  by  Ca.iton,  paunjltt.]  A  small  book ; 
properly  a  book  sold  unbound,  and  only 
stitched. 

Com'st  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines, 
\\  illi  written pamp/i/tt5  studiously  dcvis'd.S/iiiAct;). 

I  put  forth  a  slight  pamphlet  about  the  elements 
of  architecture.  W'otton. 

Since  I  have  been  reading  niaiiy  English  pam- 
phUtsvLwA  tractates  of  the  sabbath,  lean  hardly  find 
any  treatise  w  herein  the  use  of  the  common  service 
by  the  minister,  and  the  due  fre(]uenting  tliercof 
hv  the  people,  is  once  named  among  the  duties  or 
oflices  of  sanctifyinc  the  Lxird's  day.  W  hite. 

He  could  not,  without  some  tax  upon  himself 
and  his  ministers  for  the  not  executing  the  laws, 
loo  k  upon  the  bold  licence  uf  some  in  printing 
pamphlets.  Clarendon. 

As  w  hen  some  writer  in  a  publick  cause, 
His  pen,  to  save  a  sinking  nation,  draws, 
\yiiile  all  is  calm,  his  arguments  prevail, 
■J  ill  pow"r  discharging  all  her  stormy  bags, 
!■  hitlers  the  feeble  pamphlet  into  rags.  Su  ift. 

To  Pa  mphlet,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  write  small  books. 

I  pot  pen  to  paper,  and  something  1  have  done, 
tli'iugh  ill  a  pour  pamphltting  way.  Houel. 

Pamimii.ktke'r.  71.  s.  [from  pamphlet.] 
A  scribbler  of  small  books. 

The  squibs  are  those  who  in  the  common  phrase 
>ire  called  libellers,  lampooners,  and  pamphleteers. 

Taller. 

With  great  injustice  I  have  been  pelted  by  pam- 
phleteers. Suift. 

To  Pan.  r.  a.  An  old  word  denoting  to 
close  or  join  together.  Ainsworth. 

Pan.  71.  s.  [ponne,  Sax.] 

1.  A  vessel  broad  and  shallow,  in  which 
pro\  isions  are  dressed  or  kept. 

This  were  but  to  leap  out  of  the  pan  into  the 
fire.  Spenser. 

The  pliant  brass  is  laid 
On  anvils,  and  of  beads  and  limbs  are  made, 
Pans,  cans.  Drydcn. 

2.  The  part  of  the  lock  of  the  gun  that 
holds  the  powder. 

Our  attempts  to  fire  the  gunpowder  in  the  pan 
of  the  pisti  l,  succeeded  not.  [ioiile. 

.Any  thing  hollow  ;  as,  the  brain  pan. 
Panacea,  w.  s.  \jjauac(c,  Fr.  Traoaxtia.] 

An  imivcrsal  medicine. 
Panace  a,  n.  s.  .\n  herb.  /liusitorlh. 
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Pana'da.  )  71.  s.  [from  panishread.]  Food 


Pana'do  / 
water. 

Their  diet  ought  to  be  ver^  sparing 


made  by  boiling  bread  in 
cruels. 


panados,  and  chicken  broth.      'U'iscman'i'  inr^'fry. 

Pa'ncake.  71.  s.  [  pail  and  cake.]  'Fhin 
pudding  baked  in  the  fiying-piin. 

A  certain  knight  swore  by  his  honour  they  were 
good  pancakes,  and  swore  liy  liij  honour  the  mus- 
tard was  naught.  Sluit.i 

i'lie  flour  makes  a  Tery  good  pancake,  mixed 
with  a  little  wliei,t  flour.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 
Pancratical.  adj.  [-mut  and  xpalo?.] 
Excelling  in  all  the  gyinnastick  exercises. 

He  was  the  most  panciutir<il  man  of  Greece, 
and,  as  Galen  reporielli,  able  to  persist  erect  upon 
an  oily  plank,  and  not  be  removed  by  the  force 
of  three  men.  Jirourt. 

Pa'ncrea.s.  71.  s.  [«?«»  and  xfi«?.]  The 
pancreas  or  sweet  bread,  is  a  gland  of 
tlie  congloinerate  sort,  situated  between 
the  bottom  of  the  stomach  and  the  ver- 
tebra? of  the  loins:  it  lies  across  the 
abdomen,  reaching  from  the  liver  to  the 
spleen,  and  is  strongly  tied  to  the  peri- 
tonaeum, from  which  it  receives  its  com- 
mon membranes.  It  weighs  comraonlj 
four  or  five  ounces.  It  is  about  six 
fingers  breadtii  long,  two  broail,  and  one 
thick.  Its  substance  is  a  little  soft  and 
supple.  Quincy. 

Pancreatick.   adj.  [from  pancreas.] 
Contained  in  the  pancreas. 

In  man  and  viviparous  quadrupeds,  tlie  food 
moistened  with  the  saliva  is  first  chewed,  then  swal- 
lowed into  the  stomach,  and  so  evacuated  into  the 
intestines,  where  being  mixed  with  the  choler  and 
;rancTea(icA  juice,  it  is  further  subtilized,  and  easily 
finds  its  way  in  at  the  streight  orilices  of  the  lac- 
teous  veins.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

The  bile  is  so  acrid,  that  naturelias  furnished  the 
poHcrcadc^ juice  to  temper  its  bitterness. ^rfcu(/i;io(. 

Fa  ncy,  \71.s.  [corrupted,  I  suppose,  from 
Pa'n.sy.  J    panacey, panacea.]  A  6ov/er; 
a  kind  of  violet. 
The  daughters  of  the  flood  have  search'd  the 
nieaa 

For  violets  pale,  and  cropp'd  the  poppy's  head  ; 
Pancics  to  please  the  signs,  and  cassia  sweet  to 
smell.  Druden. 

I'lie  real  essence  of  gold  is  as  impossible  for  us 
to  know,  as  for  a  bliiicf  man  to  tell  in  what  flower 
the  colour  of  a  pansy  is,  or  is  not  to  be  found, 
whilst  he  has  no  idea  of  the  colour  of  a  panJv.Loe/it. 

From  the  brute  beasts  humanity  I  learn'd. 
And  in  the  panit/'s  life  God's  jirovldence  discem'd. 

Hane. 

Fa'ndect.  n.  s.  [pandecta,  Lat.] 

1.  A  treatise  that  comprehends  the  whole 
of  any  science. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  cojiimons  would 
form  a  pandect  of  their  power  and  privileges  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  entire  legislative  auth./rity.S'ii'i/f. 

2.  The  digest  of  the  civil  law. 
Fande'.mick.  adj.  [cr£»  and  J?^©-.]  In- 
cident to  a  whole  people. 

Those  instances  bring  a  consuniulion,  uiider  the 
notion  of  a  pandemick,  or  endemick,  or  rather  ver- 
nacular disease  to  Eueland.  Harvev. 
FA'NDEU,  n.  s.  [This  ^^ord  is  derived 
from  Pandarus,  the  pimp  in  the  story 
of  Troilus  and  Crcssidn ;  it  was  there- 
fore originally  written  pand  ir,  till  its 
etymology  was  forgotten.]  A  pimp  ;  a 
male  b^'wd  ;  a  procurer;  an  .tgenl  for 
the  lust  or  ill  designs  of  another. 

I>et  him.  with  Lis  cap  in  hand, 
Like  a  base  pander,  hold  the  cliambcr  d^i 
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Whilst  by  a  slave 
His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminated,  Shakesp 

Thou  art  the  pander  to  lier  dishonour,  and  equally 
to  me  disloyal.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

If  ever  you  prove  false  to  one 'another,  since  I 
have  taken  such  pains  |to  bring  von  together,  let 
all  pitiful  goers  between  be  called  panders  after 
my  name.  Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida, 

The  sons  of  happy  punks,  the  pander's  heir. 
Are  privileged 
To  clap  the  first,  and  rule  the  theatre.  Dryden 

Thou  hastconfess'd  thyself  the  conscious  paTuier 
Of  that  pretended  passion  : 
A  single  witness  infamously  known. 
Against  two  persons  of  unquestion'd  (ame.Dryden. 

My  obedient  honesty  was  made 
The  pander  to  thy  lust  and  black  ambition.  Rowe. 
To  Pa'nder.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
pimp ;  to  be  subservient  to  lust  or  passion 

Proclaim  no  shame. 
When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge. 
Since  first  itself  as  actively  doth  burn. 
And  reason  panders  will.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Pa'nderly.  adj.  [from  pander.]  Pimp 
ing;  pimplike. 

Oh  you  panderly  rascals  !  there's  a  conspiracy 
against  me.  Shakesp. 

Pandicula'tion.  n.  s.  [pandiculans, 
Lat.]  The  restlessness,  stretching,  and 
uneasiness  that  usually  accompany  the 
cold  fits  of  an  intermitting  fever. 

Windy  spirits,  for  want  of  a  due  volatilization 
produce  in  the  nerves  a  pandiculation,  or  oscita- 
tion,  or  stupor,  or  cramp  in  the  muscles.  Flayer, 
Pane.  n.  «.  [paneau,  Fr.] 
1.  A  square  of  glass. 

The  letters  appear'd  reverse  thro'  the  pane. 
But  in  Stella's  bright  eyes  they  were  plac'd  right 
again.  Swift. 
The  face  of  Eleanor  owes  more  to  that  single 
pane  than  to  all  the  glasses  she  ever  consulted. 

Pope's  Letters 

,  2.  A  piece  mixed  in  variegated  works 
with  other  pieces. 

Hira  all  repute 
For  his  device  in  handsoming  a  suit, 
To  judge  of  lace,  pink,  panes,  pruit,  and  plait. 
Of  all  tne  court  to  have  the  best  conceit.  Donne. 

PANEGY'RICK.  n.  s.  [panegyrique,  Fr 
'metvnyv^tf.']  An  eulogy  ;  an  encomiastick 
piece. 

The  Athenians  met  at  the  sepulchres  of  those 
slain  at  Marathon,  and  there  made  panegyricks 
upon  them.  StiUingJleet. 

That  which  is  a  satyr  to  other  men  must  be  a 
panegyrick  to  your  lordsliip.  Dryden. 

As  ne  continues  the  exercises  of  these  eminent 
virtues,  he  may  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  that 
our  age  has  bred  ;  and  leave  materials  for  a  pane- 
gyrick,  not  unworthy  the  pen  of  some  future  Pliny, 

Prior. 

To  chase  our  spleen,  when  themes  like  these 
increase. 

Shall  panegyrick  reign,  and  censure  cease  ?  Young. 

Panegy'rist.  n.  s.  [from  panegyrick  ; 
panegyriste,  Fr.]  One  that  writes 
praise ;  encomiast. 

Add  these  few  lines  out  of  a  far  more  ancient 
panegyrist  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

Camden. 

Pa'nel.  n.  s.  [panellum,  Lat.  paneau,  Fr.] 
I.  A  square,  or  piece  of  any  matter  in- 
serted between  other  bodies. 

The  chariot  was  all  of  cedar,  save  that  the  fore 
end  had  panels  oi  sapphires,  set  in  borders  of  gold. 

Bacon. 

Maximilian  his  whole  history  is  digested  into 
twenty-four  square  panels  of  sculpture  in  bas  relief. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

■  This  fellow  will  join  you  together  as  they  join 
wainscot ;  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk 
panel,  and,  like  green  timber,  warp.  Shakesp. 

A  bungler  thus,  who  scarce  the  nail  can  hit. 
With  driving  wrong  will  make  the  panel  split.Swift^ 


PAN 

2.  [Panel,  panellum,  Lat.  of  the  French 
panne,  id  est,  pellis  or  paneau,  a  piece 
or  pane  in  English.]  A  schedule  or  roll, 
contaim'iig  the  names  of  such  jurors  as 
the  sheriff  provides  to  pass  upon  a  trial. 
And  empanelling  a  jury,  is  nothing  but 
the  entering  them  into  the  sheriff's  roll 
or  book.  Cowell. 

Then  twelve  of  such  as  are  indifferent,  and  are 
returned  upon  the  principal  panel,  or  the  tales, 
are  sworn  to  try  the  same,  according  to  evidence. 

Hale's  History  of  England. 

PANG,  n,  s.  [either  from  pain,  or  bang, 
Dut.  uneasy.]  Extreme  pain  ;  sudden 
paroxysm  of  torment. 

Say,  that.some  lady 
Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart. 
As  you  have  for  Olivia.     Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 
See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  them  erin. 

Shakesp. 

SuiF 'ranee  made 
Almost  each  pang  a  death.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
Id  pangs ;  and  nature  gave  a  second  groan.  Milton. 

Juno  pitying  her  disastrous  fate. 
Sends  Iris  down,  her  pangs  to  mitigate.  Denham. 

My  son  advance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 
Success  let  others  teach,  learn  thou  from  me. 
Pangs  withoutjbirth,  and  fruitless  industry .Dri/den. 

I  will  give  way 
To  all  the  pangs  and  fury  of  despair.  Addison. 

I  saw  the  hoary  traitor 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  bite  the  ground.  Ad. 

Ah  !  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of  rae. 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  all  I  felt  for  thee.  Po})e. 

To  Pang.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  tor 
ment  cruelly. 

If  fortune  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer  ;  'tis  a  suff'raiice  panging. 
As  soul  and  body's  parting.  Shakesp 

I  grieve  myself 
To  think,  when  thou  shalt  be  disedg'd  by  her, 
Whom  now  thou  tirs't  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me.  Shakesp 

Pa'nick.  adj.  [from  Pan,  groundless 
fears  being  supposed  to  be  sent  by  Pan.] 
Violent  without  cause ;  applied  to  fear. 

The  sudden  stir  and  panical  fear,  when  chante- 
cleer  was  carried  away  by  reynard.  Camden's  Hem. 

Which  many  respect  to  be  but  a  panick  terror, 
and  men  do  fear  they  justly  know  not  what. 

Broum's  Vulgar  Errors. 

1  left  the  city  in  a  panick  fright  ; 
Lions  they  are  in  council,  lambs  in  fight.  Dryden 

Pa'nick.  n.  s.  [cranx©-,]  A  sudden  fright 

without  cause. 
Pa'nnade.  n.  s.  The  curvet  of  a  horse 

Ainsworth. 

Pa'nnel.  n.  s.  [panneel,  Dut.  paneau, 
Fr.]    A  kind  of  rustick  saddle. 

A  pannel  and  wanty,  pack-saddle  and  ped, 
With  line  to  fetch  litter,  and  halters  for  hed. Tusser. 

His  strutting  ribs  on  both  sides  show'd 
Like  furrows  he  himself  had-  plow'd  ; 
For  underneath  the  skirt  of  pannel, 
'Twixt  every  two  there  was  a  channel.  Hudihras. 

Pa  nnel.  n.  s.   The  stomach  of  a  hawk. 

Ainsworth. 

Pa'nnicle.)   ^     A  plant. 
Pannick.  S 

The  pannicle  is  a  plant  of  the  millet  kind,  differ- 
ing from  that,  by  the  disposition  of  the  flowers 
and  seeds,  which,  of  this,  grow  in  a  close  thick 
spike  :  it  is  sowed  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  in 
the  fields,  as  corn,  for  the  sustenance  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  it  is  frequently  used  in  particular  places 
of  Germany  to  make  bread.  Miller. 

September  is  drawn  with  a  chearful  counte- 
nance ;  and  in  his  left  hand  a  handful  of  millet, 
oats,  and  pannicle.  Peacham. 

Pannick  affords  a  soft  demulcent  nourishment. 

Arbuthnot. 
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Panni'er.  n.  s.  [panier,  Fr.]  A  basket; 
a  wicker  vessel,  in  which  fruit,  or  other 
things,  are  carried  on  a  horse. 

The  worthless  brute 
Now  turns  a  mill,  or  drags  a  loaded  life. 
Beneath  two  panniers,  and  a  baker's  wife.  Dryden. 

We  have  resolved  to  take  away  their  whole  club 
in  a  pair  of  panniers,  and  imprison  tbem  in  a  cup- 
board. Addism. 
Pano'pLY.  n.  S.  [ora»07r^ta,]  Complet* 
armour. 

In  arms  they  stood 
Of  golden  panoply,  refulgent  host ! 
Soon  banded.  Milton's  Paradise  Lut. 

We  liad  need  to  take  the  christian  panoply,  to 
put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God.  Ray  on  the  Creat. 

Pa'nsy.  n.  s.  A  flower.    See  Fancy. 
To  PANT.  V.  n.  [panteler,  old  Fr.] 

1.  To  palpitate ;  to  beat  as  the  heart  in 
sudden  terror,  or  after  hard  labour. 

Yet  might  her  piteous  heart  be  seen  to  pant 
and  quake.  Spenser. 
■    Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  abvss. 
There  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  things. 
The  world's  profound  heart  pa/ifs.  Crashaw. 

If  I  am  to  lose  by  sight  the  soft  pantings,  which 
1  have  always  felt  when  I  heard  your  voice,  pull 
out  these  eyes  before  they  lead  me  to  be  ungrate- 
ful. "  latter. 

2.  To  have  the  breast  heaving,  as  for 
want  of  breath. 

Pluto  pants  for  breath  from  out  his  cell. 
And  opens  wide  the  grinning  jaws  of  hell.  Dryden. 

Miranda  will  never  have  her  eyes  swell  with 
fatness,  or  pant  under  a  heavy  load  of  flesh,  till 
she  has  changed  her  religion.  Lam. 

3.  To  play  with  intermission. 
The  whisp'ring  breeze 

Fonts  on  the  leaves  and  dies  upon  the  trees.  Pope. 

4.  To  long ;  to  wish  earnestly  :  with  after 
or  for. 

They  pant  after  the  dust  of  the  earth,  on  t&« 
head  of  the  poor.  Amos,  ii.  7^ 

Who  pants  for  glory,  finds  but  short  repose, 
A  breath  revives  hira,  and  a  breath  o'erthrows.Pope. 

Pant.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Palpitation;; 
motion  of  the  heart. 

Leap  thou,  attire  and  ah. 
Through  proof  of  harness,  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  tne  pants  triumphing.  Shalteip. 

Pa'ntaloon.  n.  s.  [pantalon,  Fr.]  A 
man's  garment  anciently  worn,  in  which 
the  breeches  and  stockings  were  all  of 
a  piece.  Hanmer. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon,. 
With  spectacles  on  nose,'"and  pouch  on  side. 

Shakespeare. 
The  French  we  conquer'd  once, 
Now  give  us  laws  for  pantaloons. 
The  leatith  of  breeches  and  the  gathers.  Hudiorai. 

Pa'ntess.  n.  s.  [dyspncea.]    The  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  in  a  hawk.  Ainsworth. 
Panthe'on.  n.  s.  [izraiiSfio*.]    A  temple 

of  all  the  gods. 
Pa'nther.  n.  s. 
panthere,  Fr.] 
a  pard. 

An'  it  please  your  majesty, 
To  hunt  the  pan(/ier  and  the  hart  with  rae. 
With  horn  and  hound.  Shakesp. 

Pan,  or  the  universal,  is  painted  with  a  goat's 
face,  about  his  shoulders  n  panther' s  skin.  Peacham. 

The  panther's  speckled  hide 
Flow'd  o'er  his  armour  witli  an  easy  pride.  Pope. 

Pa'ntile.  n.  s.    A  gutter  tile. 
Pa'ntingly.  adv.  [from  panting.]  With 
palpitation. 

She  heav'd  the  name  of  father 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  prest  her  heart.  Shaketjf- 

274. 
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(i'NTLER.  n.  s.  [paneiier,  Fr.]  The 
officer  in  a  great  family,  who  keeps  the 
bread.  Hanmer. 

When  my  old  wife  liv'd, 
3he  was  botli  pantler,  butler,  cook.  Shakesp- 
He  would  liave  made  a  good  pantler,  he  would 
lave  chipped  bread  well.        Hhakesp.  Henry  IV. 

v'ntotle.  n.  t.  [pantoujle,  Fr.  panto- 
fula,  Ital.]    A  slipper. 

Melpomene  has  on  her  feet,  licr  high  cothurn 
jr  tragick  puntnjles  of  red  velvet  and  gold,  beset 
p»ith  pearls.  I'eacliam, 
v'nto.mime.  n.  s.  [vat  and  fir/nd- ;  pan- 
tomime, Fr.] 

One  who  has  tlie  power  of  universal 
mimickry;  one  who  exjHX'.sse.s  his  mean 
ing  by  mute  action  ;  a  buftooii. 

Not  that  I  think  \)ii»,e  punumima, 
IVho  vary  action  with  the  times, 
fVre  less  ingenious  in  their  art, 
riiau  those  who  duly  act  one  part.  Hudibrai. 

A  scene ;  a  tale  exhibited,  only  in  ges- 
ture and  dumb  show. 

He  put  oli  the  representation  of  pantrmiimes  till 
ale  liniirs,  on  market-days.  Arlnilhiuit. 

\'nt()N.  «.  A  shoe  contrived  tore- 
cover  a  narrow  and  hoof-bound  heel. 

I'tirritr's  Diet. 
i'ntry.  71.  s.  [panelivie,  t'r.  panarium, 
Lat.]  The  room  in  which  provisions 
are  renositcd. 

The  llalian  artizans  distribute  tlie  kitchen, 
lantni,  bakehouse  under  ground.  Wulum's  Archil. 

What  work  they  make  in  the  pantru  and  the 

liirdiT.  VEstraugc. 

lie  shuts  himself  up  in  the  pantry  with  an  old 
^ipsy,  once  in  a  twiWemciulh.  Addium's  Spectator. 

VP.  V.  s.  [ptipa,  ltix\.  pappe,  Dut.  pa- 
pilla, Lat.] 
The  nipple  ;  the  dug  sucked. 

.Some  were  so  from  their  source  endu'd, 
By  great  dame  Nature,  from  whose  fruitful  pap 
I'heir  well-heads  spring.  Spenicr, 

Out,  sword,  and  wound 
rhe  pap  of  I'vramus. 

— .\y,  that  left  ;kij),  where  heartdoth  hop.  Shakesp. 

An  infant  maknig  to  the  pups  would  press. 
And  meets,  instead  of  uiilk,  a  falling  tear.  Drydcn. 

In  weaning  young  creatures,  the  best  way  is 
■ever  to  let  lliem  suck  the  paps,    liay  on  the  Creat. 

That  Timothy  'I'rim  and  Jack  were  the  same 
person,  was  proved,  particularly  by  a  mole  under 
the  left  pup.  Arbuthu'it, 

Foou  made  for  infants,  with  bread 
boiled  in  water. 

Sleep  then  a  little,  pap  content  is  making.Sidncv. 

The  noble  soul  by  age  grows  lustier ; 
We  nuist  not  starve,  nor  hope  to  pamper  her 
With  woman's  milk  and  ]xip  unto  the  end.  Donne. 

I/'t  the  powder,  after  it  has  done  boiliiic,  be 
well  beaten  up  with  fair  water  to  tlie  consisleiue 
of  (bin  pup.  J{,>u/c. 

The  pulp  of  fruit.  Ainsicorlh. 
A  PA.  H.  s.  [<uairiri{;  papa,  Lat.]  A 
fond  name  for  father,  used  in  many 
languages. 

Where  there  arc  little  masters  and  misses  in  a 
bouse,  bribe  them,  that  thoy  may  not  tell  tales 
tu  p<ip<i  and  manmia.  Suitt. 
APACY.  n.  s.  [pnpat,  papautt,  Fr.  from 
papa  the  pope.]  Popedom  ;  ofiice  and 
dignity  of  bishops  of  Home. 

Now  ihi  re  is  ascended  to  the  jxiparya  personage, 
that  thi)U)ib  he  loves  the  chair  of  the  papacv  well, 
yet  he  lo%etli  the  carpel  above  the  chair,  /iac.vi 

A  PAL.  adj.  [papal,  Fr.]  Popish;  be- 
longing to  the  pope  ;  annexed  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Home. 

The  pope  released  I'hilip  from  the  oath,  bj 
which  he  was  bound  to  maintain  the  privileges 
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of  the  Netherlandt  ;  this  papal  indulgence  hath 
been  tlie  cause  of  so  many  hundred  thousands 
slain.  Italti^h. 

Pa'paw.  n.  8.  [papaya,  low  La.t.  pupai/a, 
pupayer,  Fr.]    A  plant. 

The  fair  pupaw, 
Now  but  a  seed,  preventing  Nature's  law, 
In  half  the  circle  of  the  hasty  year, 
Projects  a  shade,  and  lovely  fruits  does  wear. 

WatUr. 

Papa'verous.  adj.  [paparireus :  from 
papavir,  Lat.  a  pop])y.]  llesembling 
poppies. 

Mandrakes  afford  a  papax^cms  and  unpleasant 
odour,  whether  in  the  leaf  or  apple.  Brawi. 
PA'PMR.  w.  s.  [papitr,  Fr.  papyrus,  Lat.] 

1.  Substance  on  which  men  write  and 
print;  made  by  maceiating  lint  n  rags  in 
water,  and  then  grinding  them  to  pulp 
and  spreading  them  in  thin  sheets. 

1  have  seen  her  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth 
pnpt-r.  Shakesp. 

2.  Piece  of  paper. 

'lis  ns  impossible  to  draw  regular  characters 
on  a  Iiembliiig  mind,  as  on  a  shaking  paper. 

Locke. 

i.  .Single  sheet  printed,  or  written.  It  is 
used  particularly  of  essays  or  journals, 
or  any  thing  printed  on  a  .sheet. 

[Ftuille  volante.] 
What  see  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  lose 
So  much  complexion  ?  look  ye  how  they  change  ! 
Their  cheeks  are  paper.         '     Shakesp.  //cnri/  V. 

4.  It  is  used  for  deeds  of  security,  or  bills 
of  reckoning. 

He  wa.  so  careless  after  bargains,  that  he  never 
received  script  of  paper  of  any  to  w  hom  he  sent, 
nor  bond  of  any  for  performance  of  covenants. 

Fell. 

Nothing  is  of  more  credit  or  request,  than  a 
p<-tulant  paper,  or  scothng  verses.        Ben  Jonson. 
Tliey  brought  a  paper  \o  me  to  be  sign'd. Dn/f/cn. 
Uo  the  prints  and  papers  lie.'  Suijt. 
Pa'pkr.  af/J.    Any  thing  slight  or  thin. 
There  is  but  a  thin  paper  wall  between  great 
discoveries  and  a  perfect  ignorance  of  them. 

Burnet. 

To  Pa'per.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
register. 

He  makes  up  the  file 
Of  all  the  gentry  :  and  his  own  letter 
Must  fetch  in  bun  he  papers.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

Pa'pkrmakkr.  n.  s.  [paper  and  maker'\ 

One  who  makes  paper. 
Pa'permill.  n.  s.  [paper  SiXid  mill.]  A 

mill  in  which  rags  are  ground  for  paper. 
Thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used  :  and 

contrary  to  (he  king,  and  his  dignity,  thou  hast 

liulii  a  i>ai<er-iniU.  Shakesp. 

Pape'sce.nt.  flf//.  Containing  pap  ;  in- 
clinable to  pap. 

Demulcent,  and  of  easy  digcstioii,  moistening 
and  resolvent  of  the  bile,  are  vegetable  sopes  ;  as 
honey,  and  the  juices  of  ripe  fruits,  some  of  the 
cooling,  lactescent,  papiiccnt  plants  ;  as  cichory 
and  lettuce.  Arbutlnwt  im  /Uiments. 

PAP  I  LI  O.  n.  s.  [Latin  ;  papillon,  Fr.] 
A  butterfly  ;  a  moth  of  various  colours. 

Conjecture  cannot  estimate  all  the  kinds  of  pa- 
pilios,  natives  of  this  isLind,  to  fall  short  of  three 
hundred.  Jlay. 

PapilioNA'ceous.  adj.  [from  papilio, 
Lat.] 

The  tlowcrs  of  some  pKints  are  called  papitiona- 
ceaiis  by  botanists,  which  represent  sometliing  of 
the  ligiire  of  a  butterfly,  with  its  wings  displayed  : 
and  here  the  petala,  or  flower  leaves,  are  always 
of  a  diforin  figure :  they  are  four  in  number, 
but  joined  together  at  the  extremities ;  one  of 
these  is  usually  larger  than  the  rest,  and  is  erect- 
ed in  the  micldle  of  tlie  flower,  and  by  tome 
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called  Texillura :  the  plants  that  have  this  flower 
are  of  tlie  leguminous  kind  ;  as  pease,  vetches,  6cc. 

Quincy. 

All  leguminous  plants  are,  as  the  learned  say, 
papilionaceous,  or  bear  buttertiied  flowers.  Harie. 

Pa  pill  art.  \adj.  [from  papilla.]  Hav- 
Pa'pillous.  /    ing  emulgent  vessels, 
or  resemblances  of  paps. 

Malphigi  concludes,  because  the  outward  Cover 
of  the  tongue  is  perforated,  under  w  hich  lie  pa- 
pillary parts,  that  in  itiese  tlie  tasle  lieth, 

Derkam. 

Nutritious  materials  that  slip  through  the  de- 
fective papillary  strainers.  Blackmorc. 

The  papilious  inward  coat  of  the  intettlnet  is 
extremely  sensible.  Arbulhnot  on  Aliment. 

PA  PIST .  n.  s.  [papiste,  Fr.  papista,  Lat.] 
One  that  adheres  to  the  communion  ©f 
the  pope  and  church  of  Rome. 

'I  he  principal  clergyman  had  fretjuent  confer- 
ences with  the  prince,  to  persuade  liim  to  change 
his  religion,  ana  become  a  papist.  Clarendon. 

Papi'stical.  adj.  [from  papist.]  Popish; 
adherent  to  popery. 

There  are  some  pupiid'ca^  practitioners  among 
you.  JVhitgiJte. 

Papistry,  n.  s.  [from  papist.]  Popery; 
the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church. 

Papistry,  as  a  standing  pool,  covered  and  over- 
flowed all  England.  Ascham's  Scluwlmaster. 

A  great  number  of  parishes  in  England  consist 
of  rude  and  ignorant  men,  drowned  in  papistry. 

Whitgijle. 

Pa'ppous.  adj.  [papposvs,  low  Lat.] 
Having  that  soft  light  down,  growing 
out  of  the  seeds  of  some  plants  ;  such  as 
thistles,  dandelyon,  hawk-weeds,  which 
buoys  them  up  so  in  the  air,  that  they 
can  be  blown  any  where  about  with  the 
wind  :  and,  therefore,  this  distinguishes 
one  kind  of  plants,  which  is  called  pap- 
posa,  or  papposi  flores.  Quincy. 

Another  thing  argumentalivc  of  providence  is, 
tliat  poppoiu  plumage  growing  upon  the  tops  of 
some  seeds,  whereby  they  are  wafted  with  the 
wind,  and  by  that  means  disseminated  far  and 
wide.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Dandelion,  and  most  of  the  pappous  kind,  have 
long  numerous  feathers,  by  which  they  are  wafted 
every  way.  Dcrham. 

Pa'ppy.  adj.  [from  pap.]  Soft;  succu- 
lent ;  easily  divided. 

These  were  converted  into  fens,  where  the 
ground,  being  spungy,  sucked  up  the  water,  and 
Die  loosened  earth  swelled  into  a  soft  and  pappy 
substance.  Burnet. 

Its  tender  and  pappy  flesh  cannot,  at  once,  be 
fitted  to  be  nourished  by  solid  diet.  Ray. 
PAR.  71,  s.  [Lat]  State  of  equality ; 
equivalence ;  equal  value.  This  word 
is  not  elegantly  used,  except  as  a  tenn 
of  traffick. 

To  estimate  the  par,  it  is  necessary  to  know, 
how  much  silver  is  in  the  coins  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, by  which  you  charge  the  bill  of  exchange. 

Lxke. 

Exchequer  bills  are  below  par.  Swift. 

My  friend  is  the  second  after  the  treasurer  ;  the 
rest  of  the  great  officers  are  much  uponapar.  Swift. 
Pa'rable.  adj.  [parabilis,  Lat.]  Easily 
procured.    Not  in  use. 

TJjey  were  not  well  wishers  unto  parable  physic, 
or  remedies  easily  acquired,  who  derived  mede- 
cines  from  the  phoenix.  Brown. 

PA'R.VBLE.  7j.  s.  [«p(i|«fe>iJi ;  paraboh, 
Fr.]  A  similitude ;  a  relation  under 
which  something  else  is  figured. 

Balaam  took  up  his  parable,  and  said.  Sumbert. 

In  the  parable  of  the  talents,  our  Saviour  plainly 
leacheth  us,  that  men  are  rewarded  according  to 
the  improvements  they  make.  \'eWu 
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What  is  thy  fulsome  parable  to  mei 
My  body  is  from  all  diseases  free'  Dryden. 

PARABOLA,  n.  s.  [Lat.] 

The  parabola  is  a  conick  section,  arising  from 
a  cone's  beine  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of  its 
sides,  or  parallel  to  a  plane  that  touches  one  side 
of  the  cone.  Harris. 

Had  the  velocities  of  the  several  planets  been 
greater  or  less  than  they  are  now,  at  the  same  dis- 
tances from  the  sun,  they  would  not  have  re- 
volved in  coMcentrick  circles  as  they  do,  but  have 
moved  in  hyperbolas  or  paraJ)olas,  or  in  ellipses, 
very  e\centrick.  Bentley. 

Parabo'lical.  1  a<//.  [parabolique,  Fr. 
Parabo'lick.  J     from  parable.] 

1.  Expressed  by  parable  or  similitude. 

Such  from  the  text  decry  the  parabolical  expo- 
sition of  Cajetan.  tiroim's  Vulgar  Erritun. 

The  scheme  of  these  words  is  fii;urative,  as 
being  a  para  Wicai  description  of  God's  vouchsafing 
tu  the  world  the  invaluable  blessing  of  the  gospel, 
by  the  siinilituile  of  a  king.  South. 

2.  Having  the  nature  or  form  of  a  para- 
bola, [from  parabola.] 

The  pellucid  coat  of  the  eye  doth  not  lie  in  the 
same  superficies  with  the  white,  but  risetli  up  a 
hillock  above  its  convexity,  and  is  of  an  hyperbo- 
lical or  parabolical  figure.  Haij. 
The  incident  ray  will  describe,  in  the  refract- 
*ing  medium,  the  parabolick  curve.  Cheyne. 
Parabo'lically.  adv.  [from  paraboli- 
<:al.-\ 

1.  By  way  of  parable  or  similitude. 

These  wiirds,  notwithstanding  parabolically  \n- 
tended,  admit  no  literal  inference.  Brown, 

2.  In  the  form  of  a  parabola. 

Para'bolism.  n.  s.  In  algebra,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  terms  of  an  equation,  by  a 
known  quantity  that  is  involved  or 
multiplied  in  the  first  term.  Diet. 

Para'boloid.  n.  s.\jra.qu.Qo\^  andsiJ*^.]  A 
paraboliform  curve  in  geometry,  whose 
ordinates  are  supposed  to  be  in  subtri- 
plicate,  subquadruplicate,  &c.  ratio  of 
their  respective  abscissae  :  there  is  ano- 
ther species ;  for  if  you  suppose  the 
parameter,  multiplied  into  the  square  of 
the  abscissa,  to  be  equal  to  the  cube  of 
the  ordinate ;  then  the  curve  is  called  a 
semi-cubical  paraboloid.  Harris. 

PaRACE'nTESIS.W.  S.  ['Sra^xxetltia-K;, 'met^u.- 

Kttria  to  pierce  ;  paracentese,  Fr.]  That 
operation,  whereby  any  of  the  venters 
are  perforated  to  let  out  any  matter ;  as 
tapping  in  a  tympany,  Quinci/. 
PaRACE'NTRICAL,  I  adj.  roasja  andKEtl^'cv  ] 
Parace'ntrick.  /  Deviating  from  cir- 
cularity. 

Since  the  planets  move  iu  the  elliptic  orbits, 
in  one  of  whose  foci  the  sun  is,  and,  by  a  radius 
from  the  sun,  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times, 
we  must  find  out  a  law  fjr  the  paracentrical  mo- 
tion, that  may  make  the  orbits  elliptic.  Cheyne. 
Para'de.  n.  s.  [parade,  Fr.] 

1 .  Shew  ;  ostentation. 

He  is  not  led  forth  as  to  a  review,  but  as  to 
a  bailie  ;  nor  adorned  {m  parade,  but  execution. 

Granville. 

Be  rich  ;  but  of  your  wealth  make  no  parade. 
At  least,  before  your  master's  debts  are  paid.  Swift. 

2.  Procession  ;  assembly  of  pomp. 
The  rites  perform'd,  the  par.son  paid. 

In  state  return'd  the  grand  parade.  Swijt. 

3.  Military  order. 

The  cherubim  stood  arm'd 
To  their  night-watc!;es  in  warlike  parade.  Milton. 

4.  Place  where  troops  draw  up  to  do  duty 
and  mount  guard. 
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5.  Guard ;  posture  of  defence. 

Accustom  him  to  make  judgment  of  men  by 
their  inside,  which  often  shews  itself  in  little 
things,  when  they  are  not  in  parade,  and  upon 
their  guard.  Locke  on  Edur.atitin. 

Pa'radigm.  n.s.  [watgaJEiy/ic*.]  Example. 
Paradisi'acal.  adj.   [from  paradise.] 
Suiting  paradise  ;  making  paradise. 

The  ancients  express  the  situation  of  paradisiacal 
earth  in  reference  to  the  sea.  Burnet. 

Such  a  mediocrity  of  heat  would  be  so  far  from 
exalting  the  earth  to  a  more  happy  and  paradisiacal 
state,  that  it  would  turn  it  to  a  barren  wilderness. 

Woodward's  Natural  History. 

The  summer  is  a  kind  of  heaven  when  we  wan- 
der in  a  paradisiacal  scene,  among  groves  and  gar- 
dens ;  but,  at  this  season,  we  are  like  our  poor 
first  parents,  turned  out  of  that  agreeable,  though 
solitary  life,  and  forced  to  look  about  for  more 
people  to  help  to  bear  our  labours,  to  get  iuto 
warmer  houses,  and  hive  together  in  cities.  Pope. 

PAR  ADISE,  n.  s.  [«-ag«J«t5-o! ;  paradise, 

1 .  The  blissful  regiojis,  in  which^the  first 
pair  was  placed. 

Longer  in  that  paradise  to  dwell, 
The  law  I  gave  to  nature  him  forbids.  Milton. 

2.  Any  place  of  felicity. 
Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came. 

And  whipt  th'  offending  Adam  out  of  him; 

Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise, 

T'  envelope  and  contain  celestial  spirits.  Shahesp. 

If  he  should  lead  her  into  a  fool's  paradise, 
It  were  very  gross  behaviour.  Shakesp.Rom.and  Jul. 

Why,  nature,  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  ?  Shalcesp. 

The  earth 
Sliall  all  be  paradise,  far  happier  place 
Than  this  of  Eden,  and  far  happier  days.  Milton. 

PA'RADOX.  n.  s.  [paradoxe,  Fr.  tua^d- 
So^^.]  A  tenet  contrary  to  received 
opinion ;  an  assertion  contrary  to  ap- 
pearance ;  a  position  in  appearance  ab- 
surd. 

A  glosse  there  is  to  colour  tliat  paradox,  and 
make  it  appear  in  shew  not  to  be  altogether  un- 
reasonable. Hooker. 

You  undergo  too  strict  a  parador, 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair.  Shakesp. 

'Tis  an  unnatural  paradox  in  the  doctrine  of 
causes,  that  evil  should  proceed  from  goodness. 

Holyday. 

In  their  love  of  God,  men  can  never  be  too 
affectionate  :  it  is  as  true,  though  it  may  seem  a 
paradox,  that  in  their  hatred  of  sin,  men  may  be 
sometimes  too  passionate.  Spruit. 

'Tis  not  possible  for  any  man  in  his  wits,  though 
never  so  much  addicted  to  paradoxes,  to  believe 
otherwise,  but  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the 
part :  that  contradictions  cannot  be  both  true ; 
that  three  and  three  make  six  ;  that  four  is  more 
than  three.  Wilkins. 

Parad'oxical.  adj.  [(rom paradox.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  of  a  paradox. 

What  hath  been  every  where  opinioned  by  all 
men,  is  more  than  paradoxical  to  dispute.  Bronm. 

Strange  it  is,  how  the  curiosity  of  men,  that 
have  been  active  in  the  instruction  of  beasts,  among 
those  many  paradoxical  and  unheard-of  imitations, 
should  not  attempt  to  niake  one  speak.  Brown. 

These  will  seem  strange  and  paradoxical  to  one 
that  takes  a  prospect  of  the  world.  Norris. 

2.  Inclined  to  new  tenets,  or  notions  con- 
trary to  received  opinions. 

Paeado'xically.  adv.  [from  paradox.] 
In  a  paradoxical  manner;  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  received  opinions. 

If  their  vanity  of  appearing  singular  puts  them 
upon  advancing  paradoxes,  and  proving  them  as 
paradoxically,  they  are  usually  laught  at.  Collier. 

Parado'xicalness.  n.  s.  [from  para- 
dox.]   State  of  being  paradoxical. 
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Paradoxo'logy.  n.  s.  [from  paradox.1 
Tiie  use  of  paradoxes. 

Perpend  the  difficulty,  which  obscurity,  jr  un- 
avoidable paradoxology,  must  put  upon  the  at- 
tempter.  Brawn. 

PaRAGO'gE.  n.  s.  mx^ayayri ;  paragoge, 
Fr  ]  A  figure  whereby  a  letter  or  syl- 
lable is  added  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
without  adding  any  thing  to  the  sense 
of  it :  as,  vast,  vastly.  Diet. 

Pa'ragon.  n.  s.  [paragon,  from  parage 
equality,  old  Fr.  pan/gone,  Ital  ] 

1.  A  model;  a  pattern;  something  su- 
premely excellent. 

An  angel !  or,  if  not. 
An  earthly  paragon.  Shaketp. 

Tunis  was  ntvrr  grace<i  before  with  such  a 
paragon  to  their  quten.  Shakesp.  'lernpest. 

2.  Companion  ;  fellow. 

Alone  he  rode  without  his  paragon.  Spenser. 

To  Pa'ragon.  v.  a  [paragonner,  Fr.] 

1.  To  compare  ;  to  parallel ;  to  mention 
in  competition. 

The  picture  of  Pamela,  in  little  form,  he  wore 
in  a  tablet,  parposiiia  to  paragon  the  little  one  with 
Artesia's  length,  not  doubting  but  even,  in  that 
little  quantity,  the  excellency  of  that  would  shin« 
through  the  weakness  of  the  other.  Sidney. 

I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth. 
If  thou  with  Caisa.1  paragon  :igain 
My  man  of  men.  Shakesp. 

Proud  seat 
Of  Lucifer,  so  by,  allusion  call'd 
Of  that  bright  star  to  Satan  paragon'd.  Milton. 

2.  To  equal ;  to  be  equal  to. 

He  hath  atchiev'd  a  maid 
That  paragons  desci  iptioii  and  wild  fame  ; 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens. 

Shakesp. 

We  will  wear  our  inortal  state  with  her, 
Catharine  our  queen,  before  the  primest  creature 
'lhat' s paragon' d  i'  th' world.  Shakesp.  Henry  Ylll. 

PARAGRAPH,  n.  s.  [paragraphe,  Fr. 
'ma^a.y^ufpri.]  A  distinct  part  of  a  dis- 
course. 

Of  his  last  paragraph,  I  have  transcribed  the 
most  inipiirtant  parts. 

Paragra'phically.  adv.  [from  para- 
graph.]   By  paragraphs  ;  with  distinct 
breaks  or  divisions. 
Paralla'ctical.  )  adj.  [from parallax.] 
Paralla'ctick.  ^    Pertaining  to  a  pa- 
rallax, 

PARALLAX,  V.  s.  [^^a^a^a^;.;.]  The 
distance  between  the  true  and  apparent 
place  of  the  sun,  or  any  star  viewed 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

By  what  strange  parallax  or  optick  skill 
Of  vision  multiply'u.    Milton's  Paradise  Regain'd. 

Light  moves  from  the  sun  to  us  in  about  seven 
or  eight  minutes  time,  which  distance  is  about 
70,000,000  Enwiish  miles,  su|iposing  the  horizon- 
tal parallax  of  the  sun  to  be  about  twelve  seconds. 

Newtmi's  Opticks. 

PA  RALLEL,  adj.  [i:r<»§aAA»)?i®' ;  paral- 
lele,  Fr.] 

1 .  Extended  in  the  same  direction,  and 
preserving  always  the  same  distance. 

Distorting  the  order  and  theory  of  causes  per- 
pendicular to  their  effects,  he  draws  them  aside 
unto  things  whereto  they  run  parallel,  and  their 
proper  motions  would  never  meet  together.  Brown. 

2.  Having  the  same  tendency. 

When  honour  runs  parallel  with  the  laws  of 
God  and  our  country,  it  cannot  be  too  much  che- 
rished ;  but  when  the  dictates  of  h<iniiur  are  con- 
trary to  those  of  religion  and  equity,  they  are  the- 
great  depravations  of  human  nature.  Addison.. 

27.6, 
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Continuing  the  resemblance  through 
lany  particulars  •  equal;  like. 

'I'liefoundalioii  principle  of  peripatelicisiii  is  ex 
tly  parallel  to  ai>  atkiiowledfjtd  iiotliing.  Clanv 
I  shall  oliicrve  soiiietl.ini;  ruraWe/  lo  the  woiMiif; 
id  wedding  suit  in  the  behaviuur  of  persons  of 
jure.  Addison 
In  the  parallel  place  before  quoted.  LeiUv. 
Compare  the  words  and  plirases  in  one  plact-  of 

I  author,  with  the  same  in  other  places  ofllie 
me  author,  which  are  generally  called  jmniUcI 
aces.  Watts 

RALLEL.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
Line  continuing  its  course,  and  still  re- 
laining  at  the  same  distance  from  ano- 
ler  line. 

Who  made  tlie  spider  pcnralUh  desipfi, 

ire  as  De  IMoivre,  without  rule  or  line  ?  I'ltpe 

Line  on  the  globe  marking  the  latitude. 
)irection  conformable  to  that  of  anothe 
ne. 

Dissentions,  like  small  streams,  arc  first  begun, 
:arce  seen  they  rise,  but  pather  as  they  run  ; 
)  lines,  that  from  their  parallel  decline, 
ore  they  proceed,  the  more  they  still  disjoin. 

Garth. 

Resemblance ;   conformity  continued 

irough  many  particulars  ;  Likeness. 

Such  a  resemblance  of  all  parts, 

fe.  death,  age,  fortune,  nature,  arts; 

le  li^'hls  her  torch  at  theirs  to  tell, 

lul  shew  ihe  w(jrM  this  parallel.  Denkam. 

'Twixt  eiirthly  females  and  the  moon, 

II  p«ra//f/j  exactly  run.  Swift's  Miscellany, 
Comparison  made. 

The  parallel  holds  in  the  gainlessness,  as  well  as 
tioriousness  of  the  work.  Oecaij  of  Pietu. 

A  reader  cannot  he  more  rationally  entertained, 
an  by  comparing  and  drawing  a  parallel  between 
•  own  private  character,  and  that  of  other  per- 
ns. Addison. 
Any  thing  resembling  another. 

Thou  ungrateful  brute,  if  thou  wouldst  find 
y  parallel,  go  to  hell,  which  is  both  the  region 
iil^  the  emblem  of  ingratitude.  South. 
For  works  like  these,  let  deathless  journals  tell, 
one  but  thyself  can  be  thy  parallel.  Pope. 

Pa'rallel.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  place,  so  as  always  to  keep  the 
ime  direction  with  another  line. 

The  .Azores  having  n  middle  situation  between 
ese  continents  and  that  vast  tract  of  America, 
e  needle  secnieth  equally  distracted  by  both, 
id  diverting  unto  neither,  doth  parallel  and  place 
self  upon  the  true  meridian.  Broun 

fo  keep  in  the  same  direction  ;  to  level. 

The  loyal  siilVerers  abroad  became  subjected  to 
le  worst  cll'ect  of  banishment,  and  even  there  ex- 
dlcd  and  driven  from  their  flights  ;  so  panillclinj; 
I  Ihcir  exigencies  the  most  imiucdialc  objects  of 
lat  monster's  fiirv.  FelL 

His  life  is  porallel'd 
v'n  witli  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice. 

Shakesp. 

To  correspond  to. 

That  he  stretched  out  the  north  over  the  enipiv 
laces,  serins  to  p<irallel  the  expression  of  David, 
r  stretrheil  out  the  earth  u|)iin  the  «  alers.  fJunuf. 

To  be  equal  to  ;  to  resemble  through 
inny  particulars. 

In  the  lire,  the  destruction  was  so  swift,  sudden, 
1st,  and  miserable,  as  nothing  can  parallel  in 
"'y-  Drydcn. 

To  compare. 

I  parallel'H  more  than  once,  our  idea  of  sub- 
lance,  with  the  Indian  philosopher's  bc-knew- 
ot-what,  which  supported  the  lortnive.  Locke. 
RALLK'lism.  w.  s.  [parallrlisme,  IV. 
♦roin  pnral/rl.]    St;ite  of  being  panillel . 

I  he  ('.iru//f/;jm  and  ilue  proportioMaied  inclina- 
1011  of  the  axis  of  the  earth.     More'i  Divine  Dial 
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Speaking  of  the  par^Jlleli^m  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  I  deniaiul,  vihether  it  be  better  to  have  the 
axis  of  the  ejrth  steady  and  perpetually  parallel 
to  Itself,  or  to  have  it  carelessly  tumble  ibis  way 
and  that  w.iy.  liati  on  the  Creation. 

PA11ALLI:L0(;R.AM.  n.  s.  «7a^aXAi,A». 
and  y^aptpta ;  parulU  lograme,  l"r.]  In 
geometry,  a  right  lined  (juadrilateral 
figure,  ^vho^e  opposite  sides  are  parallel 
and  equal.  Harris. 

T  he  experiment  we  made  in  a  loadstone  of  a 
parallelogram,  or  long  figure,  wherein  only  in- 
verting the  extremes,  as  it  came  out  of  the  fire, 
we  altered  the  poles.  Brown. 

e  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  Ihe  sera  of  a  paral- 
lelot;ram,  without  knowing  what  relation  it  bears 
to  the  area  of  a  triangle.  Watts. 

I*arai,i.ki.o(;ra'm ITAL.  [from  pa- 
ruHeloo^rum.l  Having  the  properties 
of  a  parallelogram. 

Parali.klo'impf.d.  m.  s.  [from  pnraUilo- 
pipcde,  l-r.]  A  solid  figure  contained 
under  six  parallelograms,  the  opposites 
of  which  are  equal  and  parallel ;  or  it 
is  a  prism,  whose  base  is  a  parallelo- 
gram :  it  is  always  triple  to  a  pyramid 
of  the  same  base  and  height.  Harris 

Two  prisms  alike  in  shape  1  tied  so,  that  their 
axes  and  opposite  sides  being  parallel,  lliev  com- 
posed a  parullelopiped.  teu  ton. 

Crystals  that  liold  lead  are  yellowish,  and  of  a 
cubic  OT  parallt  lopiped  figure.  Woodu  ard. 

Pa'ralogis.m.  n.  s.  [ira^ <»^oyl(7•^o?, j»ara- 
lo^isme,  Fr.]    A  false  argument. 

i'hat  because  they  have  not  a  bladder  of  gall, 
like  those  we  observe  in  others,  they  have  no  gall 
at  all,  is  a  paralogism  not  adinittable,  a  fallacy  tliat 
dwdls  not  in  a  cloud,  and  needs  not  the  sun  to 
scatter  it.  Brouit's  Vulgar  EiTors. 

IModern  writers,  making  the  drachma  less  than 
the  denarius,  others  equal,  have  been  deceived  by 
n  dout>le>;i<iru/<i;;ism,  in  staiuling  too  nicely  upon 
the  bare  words  of  the  ancients,  without  examin- 
ing the  things.  Arbuthnot. 

If  a  syllogism  agree  with  the  rules  given  for  the 
construction  of  it,  it  is  called  a  true  argument: 
if  it  disagree  with  these  rules,  it  is  a  paralogism, 
or  false  argument. 

Pa  ralogy,  n.  s.    False  reasoning. 

That  Methuselah  was  the  longest  liver  of  all 
the  posterity  of  Adam,  we  quietly  believe  ;  but 
that  lie  must  needs  be  so,  is  perhaps  he\tivr  paralogy 
to  deny.  Broun. 

PAR  A  LYSIS,  n.  s.  [wa^aXvo-ti ;  para- 

lijsie,  Fr.]    A  pal.sy. 
Paraly'tical.  >  flf//.  [from  paralysis; 
Paraly'tick.  J     /;rtJY//j//<yi/r,  Fr.]  Pal- 
sied ;  inclined  to  palsy. 

Nought  shall  it  [)rofit,  that  the  charming  fair, 
Angelic,  softest  work  of  hcav'n,  draws  near 
T  o  the  cold  shaking  paratytick  hand, 
Senseless  of  beauty.  Prior. 

If  »  nerve  be  cut,  or  sfrcightly  bound,  that 
goes  to  any  muscle,  that  muscle  shall  immediately 
lose  its  motion  :  which  is  the  case  of  pnratuticks' 

Derham. 

The  ditliculties  of  breathing  and  swallowing, 
without  any  tumour  after  long  diseases,  pn  ceed 
commonly  from  a  resolution  or  paralytical  dispo- 
sition of  Ihe  parts.  AHiuthnot. 

Para'metrr.  n.  s.  The  latus  rectum  of 
a  parabola,  is  a  third  proportional  to  the 
abscissa  and  any  ordinate  ;  so  that  the 
sqtiare  of  the  ordinate  is  always  equal 
to  the  rectangle  under  the  parameter 
and  abscis.sa:  but,  in  the  ellijj-jis  and 
hj  perbola,  it  has  a  different  proportion. 

I/arris. 
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Paramo'unt.  adj.  [par  and  mount.] 

1.  Superiour  ;  having  the  highest  juris- 
diction :  as,  lord  paramount,  tlie  chief 
of  the  seigniory:  with  to. 

Leagues  within  the  stale  are  ever  pernicious  to 
monarchies  ;  for  they  raiseanobli;;:i'ioii, paramount 
ti)  obligation  of  sovereignty,  and  make  the  king, 
tiUKjiiara  unus  ex  nobis.  hacon. 

The  ilogmaiisl's  upinioned  assunnce  is  paro- 
moiDit  to  argument.  Glanvilte. 

If  all  power  be  tlerived  from  Adam,  by  diviae 
institution,  this  is  a  right  antecident  and  para- 
monnt  to  all  government  ;  and  Ihcref  .re  the  posi- 
tive laws  of  men  cannot  delerniiiie  that  w  hich  is 
itself  the  foundation  of  all  |aw.  Locfee. 

Mankind,  seeing  the  apostles  possessed  nf  a 
power  plainly  paramount  to  the  p>  wers  of  all  the 
known  beiiigs,  whether  oiigels  or  ria>Bions,  could 
not  question  their  being  inspired  by  God.  iVest, 

2.  Eminent ;  of  the  highest  order. 

John  a  Chamber  was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet 
raised  a  stage  higher  in  the  midst  of  a  square  gal- 
lows, as  a  traitor  paramount  ;  and  a  number  of  hit 
chief  accomplices  were  hanged  Ujion  the  lower 
story  round  Iiim.  Bacon. 

Pa  ramount,  n.  s.  The  chief. 

In  order  came  the  grand  infernal  peers, 
'Midst  came  their  mighty  paramount.  Milton. 

Pa  ramour,  n.  s.  [par  and  amour,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  lover  or  wooer. 

UpoB  the  floor 
A  lovely  bevy  of  fair  ladies  saf, 
Courted  of  many  ajolly  paramour. 
The  which  them  did  in  modestwisc  amatc. 
And  each  one  sought  his  lady  to  aggrale.  Spenser. 

No  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun  her  lusty  paTavutur. 

Milton. 

2.  A  mistress.  It  is  obsolete  in  both 
senses,  though  not  inelegant  or  unmu- 
sical. 

Shall  I  believe 
That  unsubstantial  deaili  is  amorous. 
And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour  f  Shakesp. 

Pa'rany.mph.  n.  s.  [ira^«  and  ; 
paranijmphe,  Fr.] 

1.  A  bridcman ;  one  who  leads  the  bride 
to  her  marriage. 

The  Timnian  bride 
Had  not  so  soon  prcfer'd 
Thy  paranymph  worthless  to  tlice  compar'd, 
Successor  in  thy  bed.  Milton's  Agonistet. 

2.  One  who  countenances  or  supports 
another. 

Sin  hath  got  a  paranymph  and  a  solicitor,  a  war- 
rant and  an  advocate.     I'aijlor's  Worthy  Commvn. 

Pa' 

A  brazen  table  fixed  to  a  pillar,  on  which 
laws  and  proclamations  were  anciently 
engra\  ed  :  also  a  table  set  up  publickly, 
containing  an  account  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  stars,  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  the  seasons  of  ti.e  year,  &c. 
whence  astrologers  give  this  name  to 
the  tables,  on  which  they  draw  fi<Tures 
according  to  their  art.  Fhilipa. 

Our  forefathers,  <ibscrving  the  course  of  ilie 
sun,  and  making  certain  mutations  to  happen  in 
his  progress  through  the  zodiack,  set  them  down  in 
their  parapegms,  or  astronomical  canons.     Brpu  n. 

Pa  rapet,  n.  s.  [parapet,  Yr.  parapetto, 
Ital.]    A  wall  breast  high. 

T'here  was  a  wall  or  parapet  of  teeth  set  in  our 
mouth  to  restrain  the  petulancy  of  our  words. 

Ben  Jonstn. 

ParaPHIMO'sis.  n.S.  [ira^afi^aio-i?  ;  para- 
p/iimose,  Fr  ]  ,\  disease  when  the  prae- 
putium  cannot  be  drawn  over  the 
glans. 
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PARAPHERNALIA,  m.  «.  [Lat./?a 
raphernaux,  Fr.]  Goods  in  the  wife's 
disposal. 

PA  RAPHRASE,  n.  s.  [irm^u^i^uiTu ;  para 
phrase,  Fr.]    A  loose  interpretation ;  an 
explanation  in  many  words. 

All  tlie  laws  of  nations  were  but  a  paraphrase 
upon  this  standing  rectitude  of  nature,  that  was 
read  J  to  enlarge  itself  into  suitable  determinations, 
ujion  all  emergent  objects  and  occasions.  South, 

In  paraphrase,  or  translation  with  latitude,  the 
author's  words  are  not  so  strictly  followed  as  his 
sense,  and  that  too  amplified,  but  not  altered  : 
such  is  Mr.  Waller's  translation  of  Virgil's  fourth 
JEneid.  Dryden. 

To  Pa'raphrase.  v.  a.  [paraphraser, 
Fr.  7r<»^a(pga{i».]  To  interpret  with  laxity 
of  expi-ession  ;  to  translate  loosely. 

We  are  put  to  construe  and  paraphrase  our  own 
words,  to  free  ourselves  from  the  ignorance  and 
malice  of  our  adversaries.  Stillingfleet. 

What  needs  he  paraphrase  on  what  we  mean  ? 
We  were  at  worst  but  wanton  ;  he's  obscene. Dryd. 

Where  translation  is  impracticable,  they  may 
paraphrase.— Jitit  it  is  intolerable,  that  under  a 
pretence  of  paraphrasing  and  translating,  a  way 
should  be  suffered  of  treating  authors  to  a  mani- 
fest disadvantage.  Felton  on  the  Classicks. 
Pa'raphrast.  n.  s.  [paraphraste,  Fr, 
wat^aip^as-^?.]  A  lax  interpreter;  one 
who  explains  in  many  words. 

The  fittest  for  public  audience  are  such,  as 
following  a  middle  course  between  the  rigor  of 
literal  translators  and  the  liberty  of  paraphrasts, 
do,  with  great  shortness  and  plainness,  deliver  the 
meaning.  Hooker. 

The  Chaldean  paraphrast  renders  Gerah  by 
Meath.  Arbuthnnt. 

Paraphra'stical.^  adj.  [from  para- 
Paraphra'stick.  /     phrase.]  Lax 
interpretation ;  not  literal ;  not  verbal. 
Paraphreni'tis.    w.  s.    [vm^u  and 
(p^itirrq ;  paraphrenesie,  Fr.] 

Paraphrenitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm The  symptoms  are  a  violent  fever,  a 
most  exquisite  pain  increased  upon  inspiration,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  a  pleurisy,  in  which 
the  greatest  pain  is  in  expiration.  Arbulhnot. 

Paraque'to.  n.  s.    A  little  parrot. 

Pa'rasang.  M.  5.  [parflsawg-a,  low  Lat.] 
A  Persian  measure  of  lenght. 

Since  the  mind  is  not  able  to  frame  an  idea  of 
any  space  without  parts,  instead  thereof  it  makes 
use  of  the  common  measures,  which,  by  familiar 
nse,  in  eacli  country,  have  imprinted  themselves 
on  the  memory  ;  as  inches  and  feet,  or  cubits  and 
parasangs.  Locke. 

PA'RASITE.  n.  s.  [parasite,  Fr.  para- 
sifa,  Lat.]  One  that  frequents  rich 
tables,  and  earns  his  welcome  by  flattery. 

He  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper  back  of  death. 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life. 
Which  false  hopes  linger.  Shakesp. 

Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasitfs. 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears, 
You  fools  of  fortune.  Shakesp. 

Diogenes,  when  mice  came  about  him,  as  he 
was  eating,  said,  I  see  that  even  Diogenes  nou- 
risheth  parasites.  Bacon. 

ITiou,  with  trembling  fear. 
Or  like  a  fawning  parasite,  obey  d  ; 
Then  to  thyself  ascrib'st  the  truth  foretold.  Milton. 

The  people  sweat  not  for  their  king's  delight, 
T'  enrich  a  pimp,  or  raise  a  parasite.  Dryden, 

Parasi'tical.  1  arf/.  [parasitique,  Fr. 
Parasi'tick.  J     horn  parasite.]  Flat- 
tering; wheetfling. 

The  bishop_  received  small  thanks  for  his  parasi- 
tick  presentation.  Hakewell  on  Frovidence. 
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Some  parasitick  preachers  have  dared  to  call 
those  martyrs,  who  died  fighting  against  me. 

King  Charles. 

Pa'rasol.  71.  s.  A  small  canopy  or  um- 
brello  carried  over  the  head,  to  shelter 
from  rain  and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Diet 
Parasyne'xis.  n.  s.  In  the  civil  law, 
a  conventicle  or  unlawful  meeting.  Diet 
To  Pa'rboil.  v.  a.  [parbouiller,  Fr.]  To 
half  boil;  to  boil  in  part. 

Parboil  two  large  capons  upon  a  soft  fire,  by 
the  space  of  an  hour,  till,  in  effect,  dl  the  blood 
be  gone.  Bacon 

From  the  sea  into  the  ship  we  turn. 
Like  parboil'd  wretches,  on  the  coals  to  bum. 

Donne. 

Like  the  scum  starved  men  did  draw 
From  parboil'd  shoes  and  boots.  Donne. 

To  PA'RBREAK.  v.  n.  [brecker,  Dut. 

To  vomit.  Obsolete. 
Pa'rbreak.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Vo 
mit.  Obsolete. 

Her  filthy  parbreak  all  the  place  defiled  lias. 

Spenser. 

PA'RCEL.  n.  s.  [parcelle,  Fr  particula, 
Lat.] 

1.  A  small  bundle. 

2.  A  part  of  the  whole ;  part  taken  sepa- 
rately. 

Women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd  him 
In  parcels,  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him.  Shakesp, 

I  drew  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart. 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  delate  ; 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  distinctively.  Shakesp,  Othello. 

An  inventory  tl\us  importing 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate.  Ins  treasure. 
Rich  stuffs  and  ornaments  of  houshold.  Shakesp. 

With  what  face  could  such  a  great  man  have 
begged  such  a  parcel  of  the  crown  lands,  one  a 
vast  sum  of  meney,  another  the  forfeited  estate  ? 

Davenant. 

I  have  known  pensions  given  to  particular  per- 
sons, any  one  of  which,  if  divided  into  smaller 
parcels,  and  distributed  to  those  who  distinguish 
themselves  by  wit  or  learning,  would  answer  the 
end.  Swift. 

The  same  experiments  succeed  on  two  parcels 
of  the  white  of  an  egg,  only  it  grows  somewhat 
thicker  upon  mixhig  with  an  acid.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  A  quantity  or  mass. 

What  can  be  rationally  conceived  in  so  trans- 
parent a  substance  as  water  for  the  production  of 
these  colours,  besides  the  various  sizes  of  its  fluid 
and  globular  parceJs?  Newton. 

4.  A  number  of  persons  ;  in  contempt. 

This  youthful  parcel 
Of  noble  batchelors  stand  atmj'  bestowing.  Shak. 

5.  Any  number  or  quantity :  in  contempt 
They  came  to  this  conclusion;  that  unless  they 

could,  by  aparcel  of  fair  words  and  pretences,  en- 
gage them  into  a  confederacy,  there  was  no  good 
to  oe  done.  L'Estrange. 
To  Pa'rcel.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun,] 

1.  To  divide  into  portions. 

If  they  allot  and  parcel  out  several  perfections 
to  several  deities,  do  they  not,  by  this,  assert  con- 
tradictions, making  deity  only  to  such  a  measure 
perfect  ?  whereas  a  deity  implies  perfection  be- 
yond all  measure.  South. 

Those  gho.stly  kings  would  parcel  out  my  pow'r. 
And  all  the  fatness  of  my  land  devour.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  up  into  a  mass. 

What  a  wounding  shame,  that  mine  own  ser- 
vant should  parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by  ad- 
dition of  his  envy !  Shakesp. 
Pa'rcener.  n.  s.  [In  common  law.] 
When  one  dies  possessed  of  an  estate, 
and  having  issue  only  daughters,  or  his 
sisters  be  his  heirs;  so  that  the  lands 
descend  to  those  daughters  or  sisters  : 
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these  are  called  parceners,  and  are  but 
as  one  heir.  Diet. 
Pa'rcenary.  n.  s.  [from  parsonier,  Fr.] 
A  holding  or  occupying  of  land  by  more 
persons  pro  indiviso,  or  by  joint  tenants, 
otherwise  called  coparceners  :  for  if  they 
refuse  to  divide  their  common  inherit- 
ance, and  chuse  rather  to  hold  it  jointly, 
they  are  said  to  hold  in  parcinarie. 

Cotcell. 

To  Parch,  v.  a.  [from  «-i§»k»hi»,  says  Ju- 
nius ;  from  percoquo,  says  Skinner ;  nei- 
ther of  them  seem  satisfied  with  their 
conjecture :  perhaps fi-om^p?'wsfMs burnt, 
to  perust,  to  parch ;  perhaps  from  parch- 
ment,  the  effect  of  fire  upon  parchment 
being  almost  proverbial.]  To  burn 
slightly  and  superficially;  to  scorch; 
to  dry  up. 

Hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parcht  thine  entrails. 
That  not  a  tear  can  fall  ?  Shaketp. 

Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  field 
In  winter's  cold,  and  summer's  parcAm"  heat. 
To  conquer  France  Shakesp.  Henry  lY. 

Torrid  heat. 
And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adust. 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime.  Milton. 

I  m  stupify'd  with  sorrow,  past  relief 
Of  tears  ;  parch'd  up  and  witlier'd  with  my  grief. 

Dryden, 

Without  this  circular  motion  of  eur  earth,  on* 
hemisphere  would  be  condemned  to  perpetual  cold 
and  darkness,  the  other  continually  roasted  and 
parched  by  the  sun  beams.  Ray. 

The  Syrian  star 
With  his  sultry  breath  infects  the  sky  ; 
The  ground  below  is  parch'd,  the  heav'ns  above 
us  fry.  Dryden. 
Full  fiftj' years 
I  have  endur'd  the  biting  winter's  blast, 
And  the  severer  heats  of  parching  summer.  Until*, 

The  skin  grows  parched  and  dry,  and  the  whole 
body  lean  and  meagre.  Blackmare, 

A  man  distressed  with  thirst  in  the  parched 
places  of  the  wilderness,  searches  every  pit,  but 
finds  no  water.  Rogers^ 

To  Parch.  V.  M.    To  be  scorched. 

We  were  better  parch  in  Africk  sun. 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes. 

5/ia/ceip. 

If  to  prevent  the  acrospiring,  it  be  thrown  thin, 
many  corns  will  dry  and  parch  into  barley. 

Mortimer. 

Pa'rchment.  n.  s.  [parchemin,  Fr.  per- 
gamena,  Lat.]  Skins  dressed  for  the 
writer.  Among  traders,  the  skins  of 
sheep  are  called  parchment,  those  of 
calves  vellum. 

Is  not  this  a  lamentable  tiling,  that  the  skin  of 
an  innocent  lamb  should  be  made  parchment ;  that 
parchment,  being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a 
man?  Shakesp.  Henry  Yl. 

In  the  coffin,  that  had  the  books,  they  wet* 
found  as  fresh  as  if  newly  written,  being  writtei 
in  parc/iment,  and  covered  with  watch  candles  of 
wax.  BacM, 

Like  flyiiif!  shades  before  the  clouds  we  shew. 
We  shrink  like  parchment  in  consuming  flame. 

Drydm. 

Pa'rchment-maker.  n.  s.  [parchment  'f 
and  maker.]    He  who  dresses  parch- 
ment. 

Pard.       7  n.  s.  [pardus,  pardalis,  Lat' 
Pa'rdale.  3     The  leopard;  in  poetry, 
any  of  the  spotted  beasts. 
The  pardale  swift,  a»d  the  tyger  cruel.  Spenssr. 
As  fox  to  lambs,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf ; 
As  pard  to  tlie  hind,  or  step-dame  to  her  son. 

Shakiip. 
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Fen  brace  nt  grej-bounds,  snowy  fair, 
d  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  cours'd  around 
his  chair, 

match  foT  pards  in  flight,  in  grappling  for  the 
bear.  Dryden. 

?A'RDON.  V.  a.  [pardonner,  Fr.] 
Po  excuse  an  offender. 

tVhen  1  beheld  you  in  Cilicia, 
enemy  to  Rome,  I  pardon  d  you.  Dryden. 
?o  forgive  a  crime. 

'.  will  pardon  all  their  iniquities.  Jeremiah. 

forgiveness  to  the  injur'd  does  belong, 

t  they  ne'er  pardon  who  commit  the  wrong. 

Dryden. 

remit  a  penalty. 

rhat  thou  may'st  see  the  diif 'rence  of  our  spirit, 
irdon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it.  Shahesp. 
^ardon  me,  is  a  word  of  civil  denial, 
slight  apology. 

lir,  pardon  me,  it  is  a  letter  from  my  brother. 

Shakesp. 

IDON.  n.  s.  [pardon,  Fr.  from  the 
e  verb.] 

"orgiveness  of  an  offender, 
orgiveness  of  a  crime. 

le  that  pleaseth  great  men,  shall  get  pardon  for 
juity.  Ecclus.  xx.  '27. 

i  slight  pamphlet,  about  the  elements  of  archi- 
ture,  hath  been  entertained  with  some  pardon 
ong  my  friends.  Wotton. 
Jut  infinite  in  pardon  is  my  judge.  Miltom 
Vhat  better  can  we  do  than  prostrate  fall, 
"ore  him  reverent,  and  there  confess 
mbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg,  with  tears 
it'ring  the  ground  ?  Milton. 

There  might  you  see 
lulgencies,  dispenses,''par(2cms,  bulls, 
J  sport  of  winds.  Milton. 
Remission  of  penalty, 
orgiveness  received. 

L  man  may  be  safe  as  to  his  condition,  but,  in 
mean  time,  dark  and  doubtful  as  to  his  ap- 
heiisions  :  secure  in  his  pardon,  but  miserable 
he  ignorance  of  it ;  and  so  passing  all  his  days 
the  disconsolate,  uneasy  vicissitudes  of  hopes 
I  fears,  at  length  go  out  of  the  world,  not 
)n'ing  whither  he  goes.  South. 
V^arrant  of  forgiveness,  or  exemption 
)m  punishment. 

.'he  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power, 
ill  never  see  his  pardon.      Shakesp,  King  Lear. 

IDONABLE.  adj.  [pardonable,  Fr. 
)m  pardon.]    Venid;  excusable. 

Phat  which  we  do  being  evil,  is  notwithstand- 
by  so  much  more  pardonable,  by  how  much 
exigencies  of  so  doing,  or  the  difficulty  of  do- 
utherwise,  is  greater,  unless  this  necessity  or 

iculty  have  originally  risen  from  ourselves. 

Hooker. 

i  blind  man  sitting  in  the  chimney  corner  is 
donablc  enough,  but  sitting  at  the  helm,  he  is 
ilerable.  South. 
Vhat  English  readers,  unacquainted  with  Greek 
Latin,  will  believe  me,  when  we  confess  we 
ive  all  that  is  pardonable  in  us -from  ancient 
ntains  ?  Dryden. 
DONABLENESS.  71.  s.  [from  pavdon- 
le]  Venialness  ;  susceptibility  of 
rdon. 

aint  John's  word  is,  all  sin  is  transgression  of 
law  ;  Saint  Paul's,  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  : 
these  two  together,  and  this  conceit  of  the 
ural  pardonableness  of  sin  vanishes  away.  Hall. 

DONABLY,  adv.  [from  pardonable.] 
nially ;  excusably. 

may  judge  when  I  write  more  or  less  vardon- 

Dryden. 

DONER,  n.  s.  [from  pardon!] 
)ne  who  forgives  another. 
I)is  is  his  pardon,  purchas'd  by  such  sin, 
whicli  the  pardoner  himself  is  in.  Shakesp. 
)ne  of  the  fellows  that  carried  about 
e  pope's  indulgencies,  and  sold  them 
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to  such  as  would  buy  them,  against 
whom  Luther  incensed  the  people  of 
Germany.  Cowell. 
To  Pare.  v.  a.  [This  word  is  reasonably 
deduced  by  Skinner  from  the  French 
phrase,  purer  les  angles,  to  dress  the 
horses  hoofs  when  they  are  shaved  by 
the  farrier  :  thus  we  first  said,  pare  your 
nails ;  and  from  thence  transfen-ed  the 
word  to  general  use.]  To  cut  off  extre- 
mities of  the  surface  ;  to  cut  away  by 
little  and  little ;  to  diminish.  If  pare 
be  used  before  the  thing  diminished,  it 
is  followed  immediately  by  its  accusa- 
tive ;  if  it  precedes  the  thing  taken  away, 
or  agrees  in  the  passive  voice  with  the 
thing  taken  away,  as  a  nominative,  it 
then  requires  a  particle,  as  away,  off. 

The  creed  of  Athanasius,  and  that  sacred  hymn 
of  glorv,  than  which  nothing  doth  sound  more 
heavenly  in  the  ears  of  faithful  men,  are  now 
reckoned  as  superfluities,  which  we  must  in  any 
case  pare  away,  lest  we  cloy  God  with  too  much 
service.  Hooker. 

I  have  not  alone 
Imploy'd  you  where  high  profits  might  come 
home  ; 

But  par'd  my  present  havings  to  bestow 

My  bounties  upon  you.       Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

lam  a  man,  whom  fortune  hath  cruelly  scratch'd. 
— 'Tis  too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now.  Shakesp. 

The  lion,  mov'd  with  pity,  did  endure 
To  have  his  princely  paws  all  pard  away.  Shakesp, 

The  king  began  to  pare  a  little  the  |)riTilege  of 
clergy,  ordaining  that  clerks  convict  should  be 
burned  in  the  hand.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Pick  out  of  tales  the  mirth,  but  not  the  sin. 
He  pares  his  apple,  that  will  cleanly  feed.  Herbert. 

Whoever  will  partake  of  God's  secrets,  must 
first  look  iiito  his  own,  he  must  pare  off  whatso- 
ever is  amiss,  and  not  without  holiness  approach 
to  the  holiest  of  all  holies.  Taylor. 

All  the  mountains  were  pared  off  the  earth, 
and  the  surface  of  it  lay  even,  or  in  an  equal  con- 
vexity every  where  with  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Burnet. 

The  most  poetical  parts,  which  are  description 
and  images,  were  to  he  pared  away,  when  the  body 
was  swoln  into  two  large  a  bulk  for  the  represent- 
ation of  the  stage.  Drijden. 

The  sword,  as  it  was  justly  drawn  by  us,  so 
can  it  scarce  safely  be  sheathed,  till  the  power  of 
the  great  troubler  of  our  peace  be  so  far  pared  and 
reduced,  as  that  we  may  be  under  no  apprehen- 
sions. _  Atterbury. 

'Twere  well  if  she  would  pare  her  nails.  Bupe. 

Parego'rick.  adj.  [w«g»)ya§nto;.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  in  medicine  to  comfort, 
mollify,  and  assuage.  Diet. 

PARENCHYMA,  n.  s.  [va^iyxvi^a.]  A 
spongy  or  porous  substance  ;  in  physick, 
a  part  through  which  the  blood  is 
strained  for  its  better  fermentation  and 
perfection.  Diet. 

Parenchy  matous.  1  adj.  [from  paren- 

Parenchy'mous.  ]  chyma.]  Relat- 
ing to  the  parenchyma ;  spongy. 

Ten  thousand  seeds  of  the  plant  hart's-tongue, 
hardly  make  the  bulk  of  a  pepper-corn.  Now 
the  covers  and  true  body  of  each  seed,  the  paren- 
chymatous and  ligneous  parts  of  both  moderately 
multiplied,  afford  an  hundred  thousand  millions 
of  formed  atoms  in  the  space  of  a  pepper-corn. 

Grew. 

Tliose  parts,  formerly  reckoned  parenchymatous, 
are  now  found  to  be  bundles  of  exceedingly  small 
threads.  Cheyne. 

Parene'tick.  [Tratjaicflixo?.]  Hortatory. 
Parene'sis.   n.  s.  [Tra^aUia-n;.]  Persua- 
sion ;  exhortation.  Diet. 
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PA'RENT.  n.  s.  [parent,  Fr.  parens, 
Lat.]    A  father  or  mother. 

All  true  virtues  are  to  honour  true  religion  a» 
their  parent,  and  all  well  ordered  common  wealej 
to  love  her  as  their  chiefest  stay.  Hooker. 

His  custom  was,  during  the  warmer  season  of 
the  year,  to  spend  an  hour  before  evening-prayer 
in  catechising ;  whereat  the  parents  and  older  sort 
were  wont  to  be  present.  Fell. 

As  a  puolick  parent  of  the  state, 
My  justice,  and  thy  crime,  requires  thy  fate.Dryd. 

In  vain  on  the  dissembled  mother's  tongue 
Had  cunning  art,  and  sly  persuasion  hung 
And  real  care  in  vain  and  native  love 
In  the  trueporent's  panting  breast  had  strove.Prior. 
Pa'rentage.  w.  s.  [parentage,  Fr.  from 
parent.]    Extraction  ;  birth  ;  condition 
with  respect  to  the  rank  of  parents. 

A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage. 
Of  fair  demeasns,  youthful  and  nobly  allied 

Shakesp. 

Though  men  esteem  thee  low  of  parentage, 
Thy  father  is  th'  eternal  king.  Miltm. 

To  his  levee  go. 
And  from  himself  your  parenfa^e  may  ktiow.Dryd. 

We  find  him  not  only  boasting  of  his  parentage, 
as  an  Israelite  at  large,  but  particularizing  his  de- 
scent from  Benjamin.  Atterbury, 

Pare'ntal.  adj.  [from  parent.]  Becom- 
ing parents  ;  pertaining  to  parents. 

It  overthrows  the  careful  course  and  parentai 
provision  of  nature,  whereby  the  young^ones, 
newly  excluded,  are  sustained  by  the  dam. JBroum. 

These  eggs  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
into  little  worms,  feed  without  any  need  of  pa- 
rentai care.  Derham. 

Young  ladies,  on  whom  parental  controul  sits 
heavily,  give  a  man  of  intrigue  room  to  think 
that  they  want  to  be  parents.  Clarissa. 

Parenta'tion.  n.  s.  [from  parento,  Lat.] 

Something  said  or  done  in  honour  of  the 

dead. 

PARE'NTHESIS.  n.  s.  [parenthese,  Fr. 
na^x  iv  ti^jj/hi.]  A  sentence  so  included 
in  another  sentence,  as  that  it  may  be 
taken  out,  witliout  injuring  the  sense  of 
that  which  incloses  it :  being  commonly 
marked  thus,  (  ). 

In  vain  is  my  person  excepted  by  a  parenthesii 
of  words,  when  so  many  are  armed  against  me 
with  swords.  King  Charlts. 

In  his  Indian  relations,  are  contained  strange 
and  incredible  accounts  ;  he  is  seldom  mentioned 
without  a  derogatory  parenthesis,  in  any  author. 

BrowH. 

Thou  shalt  be  seen 

Tho' with  some  short  parenthesis  between, 
High  on  the  throne  of  wit.  Dryden. 

Don't  suffer  every  occasional  thought  to  carry 
you  away  into  a  long  parenthesis,  and  tl)us  stretch 
out  your  discourse,  and  divert  you  from  the  pi^int 
in  hand.  Watts's  Logick. 

Parenthe'tical.  adj.  [from  parentht- 

sis.]    Pertaining  to  a  parenthesis. 
Pa'rer.  n.  s.  [from  pare.]    An  instru- 
ment to  cut  away  the  surface. 

A  hone  and  a  parer,  like  sole  of  a  boot, 
To  pare  away  grasse,  and  to  raise  up  the  root. 

Tusser. 

Pa'rergy.  n.  s.  [lea^a,  and  £^yo>.]  Some- 
thing unimportant ;  something  done  by 
the  by. 

Scripture  being  serious,  and  cdnimunly  omit- 
ting such  parer^ies,  it  will  be  unreasonable  to  con- 
demn all  laughter  Brown 
PA'RGET.  n.  s.   Plaster  laid  upon  roofs 
of  rooms. 

Gold  was  the  parget,  and  the  cieling  bricht 
Did  shine  all  scaly  with  great  plates  of  ):<M  ; 
The  floor  with  jasp  and  emerald  was  dight. 

Spenser,. 
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Of  English  talc,  the  coarser  sort  is  called  plaster 
or  parget :  the  finer,  spaad.  Woodward. 

To  Pa  rget,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
plaster,;  to  cover  with  plaster. 

There  are  not  more  arts  of  disguising  our  cor- 
poreal blemishes  than  our  moral ;  and  yet,  while 
we  thus  paint  and  parget  our  own  deformities,  we 
cannot  allow  any  the  least  imperfection  of  ano- 
ther's to  remain  undetected.  Governm.ofthe  Tongue. 

Pa'egeter.  n.  s.  \ivom  parget.^  A  plas- 
terer. 

PaRHE'lION.  n.  S.  [Tra^a  and  ?Aio?.]  A 
mock  sum. 

To  neglect  that  supreme  resplendency,  that 
shines  in  God,  for  those  dim  representations  of  it, 
that  we  so  doat  on  in  the  creature,  is  as  absurd,  as 
it  were  for  a  Persian  to  offer  his  sacrifice  to  a  par- 
helion, instead  of  adoring  the  sun.  Boyte. 
Pari  etal,  adj.  [from paries,  Lat.]  Con- 
stituting the  sides  or  walls. 

The  lower  part  of  the  parietal  and  upper  part 
of  the  temporal  bones  were  fractured.  Sharp. 

Pari'etary.  n.  s.  [parietaire,  Fr,]  An 
herb.  Ainsworth. 

Pa'ring.  n.  s.  [from  pare.']  That  which 
is  pared  off  any  thing:  the  rind. 

Virginity  breeds  mites,  much  like  a  cheese  ;  and 
Ciinsumes  itself  to  the  very  paring.  Shakesp. 

To  his  Kuest,  tho'  no  way  sparnig, 
He  eat  hiluself  the  rind  and  paring.  Pfpe. 

In  May,  after  rai]i,  pare  off  the  surface  of  the 
eai  th,  and  with  the  parings  raise  your  hills  high, 
and  enlarge  their  breadlli.  Mo^-timer. 

Pa'F-IS.  n.  s.  [aco?iitum.'\    An  herb. 

Ainsworth. 

PA'RIvSH.  n.  s.  [parochia,  low  Lat.  pa- 
roisse,  Fr.  of  the  Greek  htu^oikIci,  i.  e. 
accolaram  conventus,  accolatus,  sacra 
vicinia.]  The  particular  charge  of  a  se- 
cular priest.  Every  church  is  either 
cathedral,  conventual,  or  parochial :  ca- 
thedral is  that  where  there  is  a  bishop 
seated,  so  called  a  cathedra :  conventual 
consists  of  regular  clerks,  professing 
some  order  of  religion,  or  of  a  dean  and 
chapter,  or  other  colle!>e  of  spiritual 
men  :  parochial  is  that  which  is  insti- 
tuted for  saying  divine  service,  and  ad- 
ministering the  holy  sacraments  to  the 
people  dwelling  within  a  certain  com- 
pass of  ground  near  unto  it.  Our  realm 
was  first  divided  into  parishes  by  Hono- 
rius,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  636.  Cowell. 

Danietas  came  piping  and  dancing,  the  merriest 
man  in  a  parish,  Sidney. 

By  tlie  Catholick  church  is  meant  no  more 
than"  the  common  church,  into  which  all  such 
persons  as  belonged  to  that  parish,  in  which  it  was 
built,  were  wont  to  congregate.  Pearson. 

The  tythes,  his  parish  freely  paid,  he  took  ; 
But  never  su'd,  or  curs'd  with  bell  or  book.  t)ryd. 

Pa'rish.  adj. 

1.  Belonging  to  the  parish ;  having  the 
care  of  the  parish. 

A  parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train, 
An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man.  Dryden. 
Nut  parish  clerk,  who  calls  the  psalms  so  clear. 

Gay. 

The  office  of  the  church  is  performed  by  the  pa- 
rish priest,  at  the  time  of  his  interment.  Aytijf'e. 

A  mail,  after  his  natural  deatli,  was  not  capable 
of  the  least  parish  office.         Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

The-parish  allowance  to  poor  people,  is  very 
seldom  a  comfortable  maintenance.  Law. 

2.  Maintained  by  the  chin-ch. 

The  ghost  and  the  parish  girl  are  entire  new 
characters.  Gay. 
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Pari'shioner.  m.  s.  [paroissien,  Fr.frpm 
parish.]  One  that  belongs  to  the  parish. 

I  praise  the  Lord  for  you,  and  so  may  ray  pa- 
rishioners ;  for  their  sons  are  well  tutored  by  you. 
'  Shakesp. 

Hail,  bishop  Valentine,  whose  day  this  is, 
All  the  air  is  thy  diocese; 
And  all  the  chirping  choristers 
And  other  birds  are  thy  parishioners.  Donne. 

In  the  greater  out-parishes,  many  of  the  pa- 
rishioners, through  neglect,  do  perish.  Graunt. 

I  have  deposited  thirty  marks,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  parishioners.     Addison's  Spectator. 

Pa'ritor.  n.  s.  [for  apparitor.]  A  beadle; 
a  summoner  of  the  courts  of  civil  law. 

You  shall  be  summoned  by  an  host  of  pari- 
towrs  ;  you  shall  be  sentenced  in  the  spiritual  court. 

Dryden. 

Pa'rity.  n.s.  [parite,  Fr.  panVas,  Lat.] 
Equality ;  resemblance. 

We  may  here  justly  tax  the  dishonesty  and 
sliamefulness  of  the  mouths,  who  have  upbraided 
us  with  the  opinion  of  a  certain  stoical  parity  of 
sins.  Hall. 

That  Christ  or  his  apostles  ever  commanded  to 
set  up  such  a  parity  of  presbyters,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  those  Scots  endeavour,  I  think  is  not  very 
disputable.  King  Charles. 

Survey  the  total  set  of  animals,  and  we  may, 
in  their  legs  or  organs  of  progression,  observe  an 
equality  of  length  and  parity  oi  numeration?  not 
any  to  have  an  odd  leg,  or  the  movers  of  one  side 
not  exactly  answered  by  the  other.  Brown. 

Those  accidental  occurrences,  which  excited 
Socrates  to  the  discovery  of  such  an  invention 
might  fall  in  witli  that  man  that  is  of  a  perfect 
parity  with  Socrates.  Hale. 

Their  agreement,  in  essential  characters,  makes 
'  rather  an  identity  than  a  parity.  Glanville. 

Women  could  not  live  in  that  parili/ and  equality 
of  expence  with  their  husbands,  as  now  they  do. 
'  ,  Graunt. 

By  an  exact  parity  of  reason,  we  may  argue, 
if  a  man  lias  no  sense  of  those  kindnesses  that  pass 
upon  him,  from  one  like  liimself,  whom  he  sees 
and  knows,  how  much  less  shall  his  heart  be  af- 
fected with  the  grateful  sense  of  his  favours,  whom 
he  converses  with  only  by  imperfect  speculations, 
by  the  discourses  of  reason,  or  the  discoveries  of 
faith  .=  South. 

PARK.  n.  s.  [peappuc,  Sax.  pare,  Fr.] 
A  piece  of  ground  inclosed  and  stored 
with  wild  beasts  of  chase,  which  a  man 
may  have  by  prescription  or  the  king's 
grant.  Man  wood,  in  his  forest-law, 
defines  it  thus  :  a  park  is  a  place  for  pri- 
vilege for  wild  beasts  of  venery,  and 
also  for  other  wild  beasts  that  are  beasts 
of  the  forest  and  of  the  chase :  and  those 
wild  beasts  are  to  have  a  firm  peace  and 
protection  there,  so  that  no  man  may 
hurt  or  chase  them  within  the  park, 
without  license  of  the  owner :  a  park  is 
of  another  nature,  than  either  a  chase  or 
a  warren  ;  for  a  park  must  be  inclosed, 
and  may  not  lie  open  ;  if  it  does,  it  is  a 
good  cause  of  seizure  into  the  king's 
hands :  and  the  owner  cannot  have  ac- 
tion against  such  as  hunt  in  his  park,  if 
it  lies  open.  Cowell. 

We  have  parks  and  inclosures  of  all  sorts  of 
beasts  and  birds,  which  we  use  not  only  for  view 
or  rareness,  but  likewise  for  dissections  and  trials. 

Bacon. 

To  Park.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
inclose  as  in  a  park. 

How  are  we  pnrk'd,  and  bounded  in  a  pale  ? 
A  little  herd  of  England's  tim'rous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs. 

Shakesp. 
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Pa  RKER.  n,  s.  [from  park.]  A  park- 
keeper.  Ainsworth. 

Pa'rkleaves.  n.s.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

Parle,  n.  s.  [from  parler,  Fr.]  Con- 
versation ;  talk ;  oral  treaty ;  oral  dis- 
cussion of  any  thing. 

Of  all  the  gentlemen. 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me. 
In  thy  opniion,  which  is  worthiest  love?  Shakesp, 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  general  parle. 


The  bishop,  by  a  parle,  is,  with  a  show 
Of  combination,  cunningly  betray 'd.  Daniel. 

Why  meet  we  thus,  like  wrangling  advocates, 
To  urge  the  justice  of  our  cause  with  words  ? 
I  hate  this  parle  ;  'tis  tame  :  if  we  must  meet. 
Give  rae  rav  arms,    Rowe's  Ambitious  Step-mothtr, 
To  PA'RLEY.  i;.  n.  [from  parler,  Fr.] 
To  treat  by  word  of  mouth  ;  to  talk ;  to 
discuss  any  thing  orally.    It  is  much 
used  in  war  for  a  meeting  of  enemies  t« 
talk. 

A  Turk  desired  the  captain  to  send  some,  with 
whom  they  might  more  conveniently  parley. 

Knolles's  History. 

He  parleys  with  her  a  while,  as  imagining  she 
would  advise  him  to  proceed.  Broome. 
Pa'rley.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Oral 
treaty  ;  talk  ;  conference ;  discussion  by 
word  of  mouth. 

Seek  rather  by  parley  to  recover  them,  tlian  by 
the  sword.  Sidney. 

Well,  by  my  will,  we  shall  admit  no  parley : 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling.  Sliakesp. 

Summon  a  parley,  we  will  talk  with  him.  Shak. 

Let  us  resolve  never  to  have  any  parley  with  our 
lusts,  but  to  make  some  considerable  progress  in 
our  repentance.  Calamy. 

Parley  and  holding  intelligence  with  guilt  in  tne 
most  trivial  things,  he  pronounced  as  treason  to 
ourselves,  as  well  as  unto  God.  Fell, 

No  gentle  means  could  be  essay'd  ; 
'Twas  beyond  pa9'/ev  when  the  siege  was  laid.Dri;ii. 

Force  never  yet  a  generous  heart  did  gain  ; 
We  yield  on  parley,  but  are  storm'd  in  vain.  Dryd. 

Yet  when  some  better  fated  youth 
Shall  with  his  am'rous  parley  move  thee. 

Reflect  one  moment  on  his  truth. 
Who,  dying  thus,  persists  to  love  tliee.  Prior. 
PA'RLIAMENT.  n.  s.  [parliamentum, 
low  Lat.  parlement,  Fr.]  In  England, 
is  the  assembly  of  the  king  and  three 
estates  of  the  realm ;  namely,  the  lords 
spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, for  the  debating  of  matters  touch- 
ing the  commonwealth,  especially  the 
making  and  correcting  of  laws ;  which 
assembly  or  court  is,  of  all  others,  the 
highest,  and  of  greatest  authority.  Cowell, 

The  king  is  fled  to  London, 
To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament.  Shakesp. 

Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from  Henry's  heart, 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament  house.  Shak. 

The  true  use  of  parlia7nents  is  very  excellent; 
and  be  often  called,  and  continued  as  long  as  is 
necessary.  Bacon. 

I  thought  the  right  way  of  parliaments  the  most 
safe  for  my  crown,  as  best  pleasing  to  my  people. 

King  Charles. 

These  are  mob  readers :  if  Virgil  and  Martial 
stood  for  parliament  men,  we  know  who  would 
carry  it,  Dryden. 

Parliame'ntary.  adj.  [from  parlia- 
ment.] Enacted  by  parliament ;  per- 
taining to  parliament. 

To  the  three  first  titles  of  the  two  houses,  or 
lines,  and  conquest,  were  added  two  more  ;  die 
authorities  parliamentary  and  papal.  Bacon. 

Many  things,  that  obtain  as  common  law,  had 
their  original  by  parliamentary  acts  or  constitu- 
tions, made  in  w  ritings  by  tlie  king,  lords,  and 
coiimions.  Hide. 
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Credit  to  run  ten  millions  in  debt,  without  par- 
nentary  security,  I  think  to  be  dangerous  and 
'gal.  Swift. 

RLOUR.  71.  s.  [parloir,Ti,  parlatorio, 
ilian.] 

i  room  in  monasteries,  where  the  reli- 
ous  meet  and  converse. 
L  room  in  houses  on  the  first  floor,  ele- 
ntly  furnished  for  reception  or  enter- 
nment. 

)an  we  judge  it  a  thing  seemly  for  a  man  to  go 
ut  the  building  of  an  house  to  the  God  of  hea- 
.,  with  no  other  appearance  than  if  his  end  were 
ear  up  a  kitchen  or  a  parlou^  for  his  own  use  ? 

Hooker. 

Jack  again  fair  Alma  led  them  right, 
d  soon  into  a  goodly  parhur  hrought.  Spenser. 
t  would  be  infinitely  moie  shameful,  in  the 
ss  of  the  kitchen,  to  receive  the  entertainments 
he  partmr.  South. 
loof  and  sides  were  like  a  parlour  made 
oft  recess,  and  a  cool  summer  shade.  Dryden. 
he  first,  forgive  my  verse  if  too  diffuse, 
form'd  the  kitchen's  and  the  parloi:r's  use  ; 
;  second,  better  bolted  and  immur'd, 
m  wolves  his  out-door  family  secur'd.  Harte. 

ILOUS.  adj.  [This  might  seem  to 
me  from  par/er,  Fr.  to  speak  ;  but  Ju- 
is  derives  it,  I  think  rightly,  from  pe- 
ons, in  which  it  answers  to  the  Latin 
probus.]  Keen ;  sprightly  ;  waggish. 

Midas  durst  commujiicate 
none  but  to  his  wife  his  ears  of  state  ; 
;must  be  trusted,  and  he  thought  her  fit, 
passing  prudent,  and  aparlmis  wit.  Dryden. 

LOUSNESS.  n.  s.  [from  parlous.^ 
lickness ;  keenness  of  temper, 
MA-ciTTY.  «.  s.  Corruptedly  for 
n'ma  ceti.  Aimworth. 
NEL.  n.  s.  [The  diminutive  of  pa- 
nelta.]    A  punk  ;  a  slut.  Obsolete. 

Sldn7itr. 

o'CHlAL.  adj.  [parochialis,  from  pa- 
•hia,  low  Lat.]  Belonging  to  a  parish. 

he  married  state  oiparochial  pastors  hath  given 
m  the  opportunity  of  setting  a  more  exact  and 
persal  pattern  of  holy  living  to  the  people  com- 
ied  to  their  charge.  Atterbury. 

lODY.  n.  s.  [parodie,  Fr.  iru^uyiu^ 
kind  of  writing,  in  which  the  words 
an  author  or  his  thoughts  are  taken, 
i  by  a  slight  change  adapted  to  some 
IV  purpose. 

he  imitations  of  the  ancients  are  added  toge- 
■  with  some  of  the  parodies  and  allusions  to  the 
t  excellent  of  the  moderns.  Pope's  Dunciad. 
A'liODY.  V.  a.  [parodier,  Fr.  from 
"ody.'\  To  copy  by  way  of  parody, 
have  translated,  or  rather  paroWterf,  a  poem  of 
ace,  in  which  I  introduce  you  advising  me. 

Pope. 

o'NYMOUS.    adj.    [Tra^wm/iio?.]  Re- 
ibling  another  word, 
hew  your  critical  learning  in  the  etymology  of 
13,  the  synonimous  and  the  paronymous  or 
ired  names.  Watts. 

d'le.  71.  s.  [  parole.  Fr.]  Word  given 
an  assurance ;  promise  given  by  a 
soner  not  to  go  away. 

ove's  votaries  enthral  each  other's  soul, 
both  of  them  live  but  upon  parole.  Cleavel. 
e  very  tender  of  your  honour,  and  not  fall  in 
;  because  I  have  a  scruple  whether  you  can 
p  your  parole,  if  you  become  a  prisoner  to  the 
es.  Swift. 
ONOMA'SIA.  n.  S.  ['Tra.^oivofjLOicrla,,']  A 

;torical  figure,  in  which,  by  the 
mge  of  a  letter  or  sy Table,  several 
Vol.  U. 
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things  are  alluded  to.  It  is  called  in 
Latin,  agnominatio.  Diet. 

Pa  roquet,  n.  s.  [parroquet,  or  pero- 
quel,  Fr.]  A  small  species  of  parrot. 

The  great,  red  and  blue,  are  parrots  ;  the  mid. 
dleniost,  called  popinjays  ;  and  the  lesser,  paro- 
quets; in  all  above  twenty  sorts.  Grew. 

I  would  not  give  my  paroquet 
For  all  the  doves  that  ever  flew.  Prior. 

PaRONY'CHIA.  71.  S.  [<ir»fatvxi»;  puro 
nychir,  Fr.]  A  preternatural  swelling 
or  sore  under  the  root  of  the  nail  in  one's 
finger  :  a  felon ;  a  whitlow.  Diet. 

Pa  rotid,  adj-  [parotide,  Fr.  wu^urU, 
■iru^a.  and  ura.]  Salivary  :  so  named 
because  near  the  ears. 

Beasts  and  birds,  having  one  common  use  of 
spittle,  are  furnished  with  the  parotid  glands, 
which  help  to  supply  the  nioutli  with  it.  G^-ew, 

PA'Roris.  n.  s.  [wajwTi?.]  A  tumour  in 
the  glandules  behind  and  about  the  ears, 
generally  called  the  cmunctories  of  the 
brain;  though,  indeed,  they  are  the  ex- 
ternal fountains  of  the  saliva  of  the 
mouth.  Wiseman. 

Pa'ROXYSM.  n.  S.  [Tru^o^va-fji.i^  ;  pa- 
roxysme,  Fr.]  A  fit ;  periodical  exacer- 
bation of  a  disease. 

1  fancied  to  myself  a  kind  of  ease,  in  the  change 
of  the  paroxysm.  Dryden. 

Amorous  girls,  through  tlie  fury  of  an  hysterick 
paroxyism,  are  cast  into  a  trance  l(jr  an  hour.  Hurv. 

'Ihe  t;reater  distance  of  time  there  is  between 
the  paroxy  sms,  the  fever  is  less  dangerous,  bat 
more  obstinate,  Arhuthnot. 

Pa'rricide.  71.  s.  [parrieide,  Fr.  parri- 
cida,  Lat.] 

1 .  One  who  destroys  his  father. 

I  told  him  the  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  pamcifies  did  all  their  thunder  bend  ; 
Spoke  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
The  child  was  bound  to  th'  father.  Shakesp. 

2.  One  who  destroys  or  invades  any  to 
whom  he  owes  particular  reverence,  as 
his  country  or  patron. 

3.  [Parricide,  Fr.  parricidium,  Lat  ]  The 
murder  of  a  father ;  murder  of  one  to 
whom  reverence  is  due. 

Although  he  were  a  prince  in  military  virtue  ap- 
proved, and  likewise  a  good  law-maker  ;  yet  his 
cruelties  and  parricides  weighed  down  his  virtues. 

Bacon. 

Morat  was  always  bloody,  now  he's  base  ; 
And  has  so  far  in  usurpation  gone. 
He  will  by  parricide  secure  the  throns.  Dryden. 

Parrici  dal,      \ndj.  [from  parricida, 
Parrici'dious.  J     Lat.]     Relating  to 
parricide  ;  committing  parricide. 

He  is  iiow  paid  in  his  own  way,  the  parricidious 
animal,  and  punishment  of  murtherers  is  upon  him. 

Brown. 

Pa'rrot.  71.  s.  [perroquet,  ¥.]  A  parti- 
coloured bird  of  the  species  of  the  hook- 
ed bill,  remarkable  for  the  exact  imita- 
tion of  the  human  voice.See  Paroquet. 

Some  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh  like  pan-ofs  at  a  bag-piper.  Shakesp. 

Who  taught  the  parrot  human  notes  to  try  ? 
'Twas  witty  want,  fierce  hunger  to  appease.  Drifd. 
To  Pa'rry.  v.  n.  [parer,  Fr.]    To  put 
by  thrusts  ;  to  fence. 

A  man  of  courage,  who  cannot  fenc-c,  and  will 
put  all  upon  one  thrust,  and  not  starid  parrying, 
has  the  odds  against  a  moderate  fencer.  Locke. 
I  could 

By  dint  of  logick  strike  thee  mute  ; 

W  ith  learned  skill,  now  push,  now  parry, 

From  Darii  to  Bocardo  vary.  Prior. 
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To  Parse,  v.  a.  [from  pars,  Lat.]  To 
resolve  a  sentence  into  the  elements  or 
parts  of  speech.  It  is  a  word  only  used 
in  grammar  schools. 

Let  him  construe  the  letter  into  English,  and 
parse  over  perfectly.  Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

Let  scholars  reduce  the  words  to  their  original, 
to  the  first  case  of  nouns,  or  first  tense  of  verbs,  and 
give  an  account  of  their  formations  and  chant'p«, 
their  syntax  and  dependencies,  which  is  called 
parsing.  Watts  on  the  Mind. 

Parsimo'nious.  adj.  [from  parsimony.] 
Covetous ;  frugal ;  sparing.  It  is  some- 
times of  a  good,  and  sometimes  of  a  bad 
sense. 

A  prodigal  king  is  nearer  a  tyrant,  than  a  par- 
simonious ;  for  5tore  at  home  draweth  not  his  con- 
templations abroad,  but  want  supplieth  itself  of 
what  is  next.  Bacon. 

Extraordinary  funds  for  one  compaign  may 
spare  us  the  expence  of  many  years,  whereas  a 
long  parsimonious  war  will  drain  us  of  more  men 
and  money.  Addison. 

Parsimonious  age  and  rigid  wisdom.  Rowe. 

Parsimo'nious LY.  adv.  [from  parsimo- 
nious.] Covetously ;  frugally ;  spar- 
ingly. 

Our  ancestors  acted  parsimoniously,  because  they 
only  spent  their  own  treasure  for  the  good  of  their 
posterity  ;  whereas  we  squandered  away  the  trea- 
sures of  our  posteriry.  Swift. 

Parsimo'niousness.  n.  s.  [from  parsi- 
monious'] A  disposition  to  spare  and 
save. 

PA'RSIMONY.  n.s.  [parsimonia,  Lat.T 
Frugality  ;  covetousness  ;  niggardli- 
ness ;  saving  temper. 

The  ways  to  enrich  are  many  ;  parsimony  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  yet  it  is  not  innocent ;  for  it  with- 
holdeth  men  from  works  of  liberality.  Bacon. 

These  people,  by  their  extreme  pa7-sim()ni/,  soon 
grow  into  wealth  from  the  smallest  beginnings. 

Swift. 

Pa'rsley.  71.  s.  \  persil,  Fr.  apium,  Lat.] 
persli,  Welsh.]    An  herb. 

A  wench  married  in  Ihe  afternoon,  as  she  went 
to  the  garden  fc^r  parsley  to  stufl'  a  rabbit.  Shakesp. 

Green  beds  ofparsley  near  the  river  grow.  Dri/d. 

Seiiipronia  dug  Titus  out  of  the  parsley-hedi  as 
they  use  to  tell  children,  and  thereby  become  his 
m(jther.  Locke. 

Pa'rsnep  71.  s.  [pastinaea.  Lat  ]  A  plant. 

November  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  changeable 
green,  and  bunches  oi  parsneps  and  turneps  in  his 
right  hand.  Peacham. 

PA'RS  jN.  11.  s.  [Derived  either  from 
persona,  because  the  parson  omnium 
personam  in  ecclesia  sustinet ;  or  from 
parochianus,  the  parish  priest.] 

\.  The  priest  of  a  parish  ;  one  that  has  a 
parochial  charge  or  cure  of  souls. 

Abbot  was  preferred  by  king,  James  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  before  he 
had  been  parson,  vicar,  or  curate  of  any  parish 
church.  Clarendon. 

2.  A  clergyman. 

Sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail. 
Tickling  the  parson  as  he  lies  asleep  - 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice.  Shakesp. 

3.  It  is  applied  to  the  teachers  of  the  pres- 
byterians. 

Pa  rsonage,  n.  s.  [from  paison.]  The 
benefice  of  a  parish 
I  have  given  him  the  parsonage  of  the  parish.  i^cZu". 

PART.  7!.  s.  [pars,  Lat.] 

I.  Something  less  than  the  whole  ;  a  por- 
tion ;  a  quantity  taken  from  a  larger 
quantity. 
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Helen's  cheeks,  but  not  her  heart, 
Atalanta's  better  part.  Shahesp 

The  people  stood  at  the  nether  part  of  the 
mount.  Exodus. 

This  law  wanted  not  parts  of  prudent  and  deep 
foresight ;  for  it  took  away  occasion  to  pry  into 
the  king's  title.  bacon. 

The  citizens  were  for  the  mostpart  slain  or  taken. 

Knolles, 

Henry  had  divided 
The  person  of  himself  into  four  parts.  Daniel. 

These  conclude  that  to  happeu  often,  which 
happenetli  but  sometimes ;  tliat  never,  which 
happeneth  but  seldom ;  and  that  always,  which 
happenetli  for  the  most  part.  Brown. 

Besides  his  abilities  as  a'  soldier,  which  were 
eminent,  he, had  very  great  parts  of  breeding, 
being  a  very  great  scholar  in  the  political  parts  of 
learning.  Clarendon, 

When  your  judgment  shall  grow  stronger,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  examine,  part  by  part,  those  works 
which  have  given  reputation  to  the  masters. 

Dryden, 

Of  heavenly  part,  and  part  of  earthly  blood  ; 
A  mortal  woman  mixing  with  a  god.  Dryden, 

Our  ideas  of  extension  and  number,  do  they  not 
contain  a.  secret  relation  of  the  parts  >  Locke 

2.  Member. 

He  fully  possessed  the  revelation  he  had  re- 
ceived from  God  ;  all  the  parts  were  formed,  in 
his  mind,  into  one  harmonious  body.  Locke, 

3.  Particular  ;  distinct  species. 

Eusebia  brings  them  up  to  all  kinds  of  labour 
that  are  proper  for  women,  as  sowingi  knitting, 
spinning,  and  all  other  parts  of  housewifery.  Law. 

4.  Ingredient  in  a  mingled  mass. 

Many  irregular  and  degenerate  parts,  by  the  de- 
fective (Economy  of  nature,  continue  complicated 
with  the  blood.  Blackmore. 

5.  That  which,  in  division,  falls  to  each. 
Go  not  without  thy  wife,  but  let  me  bear 

My  part  of  danger,  with  an  equal  share.  Dryden. 

Had  I  been  won,  I  had  deserv'd  your  blame  ; 
But  sure  my  part  was  nothing  but  the  shame. 

Dryden. 

6.  Proportional  quantity. 

It  was  so  strong,  that  never  any  fill'd 
A  cup,  where  that  was  but  by  drops  instill'd. 
And  drunke  it  off;  but  'twas  before  allaid 
With  twenty  parts  in  water.  Chapman. 

7.  Share  ;  concern. 

forasmuch  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh 
and  blood,  he  also  took  part  of  the  same. 

Hebrews. 

Sheba  said,  we  have  no  part  in  David,  neither 
have  we  iuheritaiice  iu  the  son  of  Jesse.  2  Samuel. 

The  ungodly  made  a  covenant  with  death,  be- 
cause they  are  worthy  to  take  part  with  it. 

Wisdom,  1.  16. 

Agamemnon  provokes  Apollo,  whom  he  was 
willing  to  appease  afterwards  at  the  cost  of 
Achilles,  who  had  no  part  in  his  fault.  Pojie. 

8.  Side ;  party  ;  interest ;  faction  ;  to  take 
part,  is  to  act  in  favour  of  another. 

Michael  Cassio, 
W^ien  1  have  spoken  of  you  dispraisingly. 
Hath  la'eii  your  part.  Shakssp. 

And  that  he  might  on  many  props  repose. 
He  strengths  his  own,  and  who  his  part  did  take, 

Daniel. 

Let  not  thy  divine  heart 
Forethiiik  me  any  il!  ; 

Destiny  may  take  tliy  part. 
And  may  thy  fears  fulfill.  Donne. 

Some  other  pow'r 
Might  have  aspir'd,  and  me,  tho'  mean. 
Draw  n  to  his  part.  Milton. 

Call  up  their  eyes,  and  fix  them  on  your  exam- 
ple ;  that  so  natural  ambition  might  take  part  with 
reason  and  their  interest  to  enocurage  imitation. 

Clanville. 

A  brand  preserv'd  to  warm  some  prince's  heart, 
And  make  whole  kingdoms  take  her  brother's  part. 

Waller. 

The  arm  thus  waits  upon  the  heart. 
So  quick  to  take  the  bully's  part  ; 

That  one,  tho'.  warm,  decides  more  slow 
Than  t'other  executes  the  blow.  Prior. 
S-  So;r.ething  relating  or  belonging. 
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For  Zelmane's  part  she  would  have  been  glad  of 
the  fall,  which  made  her  bear  the  sweet  burden  of 
Philoclea,  but  that  she  feared  she  might  receive 
some  hurt.  Sidney. 

For  my  part,  I  would  entertain  the  legend  of  my 
love  with  quiet  hours.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV . 

For  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me. 
That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  upon.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

For  my  part,  I  have  no  servile  end  in  my  labour, 
which  may  restrain  or  embase  the  freedom  of  my 
judgment.  Walton. 

For  ray  part,  I  think  there  is  nothing  so  secret 
that  shall  not  be  brought  to  light.within  the  world. 

Burnet. 

10.  Particular  office  or  character. 

The  pneumetioal  part,  which  is  iu  all  tangible 
bodies,  and  hath  some  affinity  with  the  air,  per- 
formeth  the  parts  of  the  air:  as,  when  you  knock 
upon  an  empty  barrel,  the  sound  is,  in  part, cre- 
ated by  the  air  in  the  outside,  and,  in  part,  by  the 
air  in  the  inside.  Bacon. 

Store  of  plants,  the  eifects  of  nature ;  and  where 
the  people  did  their  part,  such  increase  of  maize. 

Heytyn 

Accuse  not  nature,  she  hath  done  her  part ; 
Do  thou  but  thine.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

1 J .  Character  appropriated  in  a  play. 
That  part 

Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  performed. 

Shakespeare. 

Have  you  the  lion's  part  written  ?  give  it  me, 
for  I  am  slow  of  study.  Shakesp. 

God  is  the  master  of  the  scenes  ;  we  must  not 
chuse  which  part  we  shall  act ;  it  concerns  us  only 
to  be  careful  that  we  do  it  well.  Taylor. 

1 2.  Business ;  duty. 

Let  them  be  so  furnished  and  instructed  for  the 
military  part,  as  they  may  defend  themselves. 

Bacon. 

13.  Action ;  conduct. 

Find  him,  my  lord. 
And  chide  him  hither  straight :  this  part  of  his 
Conjoins  with  my  disease.  Shakesp. 

14.  Relation  reciprocal. 

Inquire  not  whether  the  sacraments  confer  grace 
by  their  own  excellency,  because  they,  who  affirm 
they  do,  require  so  much  duty  on  our  parts,  as 
they  also  do,  who  attribute  the  effect  to  our  moral 
disposition.  Taylor, 

The  scripture  tells  us  the  terms  of  this  cove- 
nant of  God's  part  and  our's  ;  namely,  that  he  will 
be  our  God,  and  we  shall  be  his  people. 

Tillotson. 

It  might  be  deem'd,  on  our  historian's  part. 
Or  too  much  negligence,  or  want  of  art. 
If  he  forgot  the  vast  magnificence 
Of  royal  Theseus.  Thyden. 

15.  In  good  part ;  in  ill  part :  as  well 
done  ;  as  ill  done. 

God  acceptetb  it  in  good  part,  at  the  hands  of 
faithful  men.  Hooker. 

16.  [In  the  plural.]    Qualities;  powers; 
faculties,  or  accomplishments. 

Who  is  courteous,  noble,  liberal,  but  he  that 
hath  the  example  before  his  eyes  of  Amphialus  ; 
where  are  all  heroical  parts,  but  in  Amphialus  ? 

Sidney. 

Such  licentious  parts  tend,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  hurt  of  the  English,  or  maintenance  of  their 
own  lewd  liberty.  Spenser. 

1  conjure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man. 
Which  honour  does  acknowledge.  Shakespi 

Solomon  was  a  prince  adorned  with  such  parts 
of  mind,  and  exalted  by  such  a  concurrence  of  all 
prosperous  events  to  make  him  magnificent. 

The  Indian  princes  discover  fine  parts  and  ex- 
cellent endowments,  without  improvement. 

Fehon. 

Any  employment  of  our  talents,  whether  of  our 
parts,  our  time,  or  money,  that  is  not  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,  that  is  not  for  such 
ends  as  are  suitable  to  his  glory,  are  as  great  ab- 
surdities and  failings.  Law. 

17.  [In  the  plural.]    Quarters ;  regions ; 
districts. 
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Although  no  man  was,  in  our  parts,  spoken  of, 
but  he,  for  his  manhood  ;  yet,  as  though  therein 
lie  excelled  himself,  he  was  called  the  courteous 
Amphialus,  Sidney. 

When  he  had  gone  over  those  parts,  he  came 
into  Greece.  _  jlcts,  xx.  2. 

All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and 
fears. 

And  grisly  death,  in  sundry  shapes,  appears.Dry. 
1 8.  For  the  most  part.  Commonly ;  of- 
tener  than  otherwise. 

Of  a  plain  and  honest  nature,  for  the  most  part, 
they  were  found  to  be.  Heylyn. 
Part.  adv.  Partly ;  in  some  measure. 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  shew'd  me,  , 
And  part  being  prompted,  by  your  present 
trouble, 

I'll  lend  you  something.    Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

To  Part.  v.  a. 

1.  To  divide  ;  to  share ;  to  distribute. 

All  that  believed,  sold  their  goods,  and  ported 
them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need. 

Acts,  ii, 

Jove  himself  no  less  content  wou'd  be 
To  part  his  throne,  and  share  his  heav'nwith  thee. 

Pope. 

2.  To  separate  ;  to  disunite. 

Nought  but  death  shall  part  thee  and  me. 

Ruth. 

All  the  world. 
As  'twere  the  bus'ness  of  mankind  to  part  us. 
Is  arm'd  against  my  love.  Dryden. 

3.  To  break  into  pieces. 

Part  it  in  pieces,  and  pour  oil  thereon. 

Leviticus. 

4.  To  keep  asunder. 

In  the  narrow  seas,  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country.  Shakespeare. 

5.  To  separate  combatants. 

Who  said 

King  John  did  fly,  an -hour  or  two  before 

The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers. 

Shakesp. 

Jove  did  both  hosts  survey. 
And,  when  he  pleas'd  to  thunder,  part  the  fray. 

Waller. 

6.  To  secern. 

The  liver  minds  his  own  affair. 
And  parts  and  strains  the  vital  juices.  Prior. 

To  Part.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  be  separated. 

Powerful  hands  will  not  part 
Easily  from  possession  won  with  arms.  Milton. 

'Twas  for  him  much  easier  to  subdue 
Those  foes  he  fought  with,  than  to  part  from  you. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  quit  each  other. 

He  wrung  Bassauio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 

Shakesp, 

This  was  the  design  of  a  people,  that  were  at 
liberty  to  part  asunder,  but  desired  to  keep  in  one 
body.  Locke. 

What !  part,  for  ever  part?  unkind  Ismena  ; 
Oh  !  can  you  think  th^t  death  is  half  so  dreadful, 
As  it  would  be  to  live  without  thee  ?  Smith. 

If  it  pleases  God  to  restore  me  to  my  health,  I 
shall  make  a  third  journey  ;  if  not,  we  must  part, 
as  all  human  creatures  have  parted.  Svnft. 

3.  To  take  farewel. 

Ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father. 

Shakesp. 

Nuptial  bow'r !  by  me  adorn'd,  from  thee 
How  shall  1  part,  and  whither  wander  ?  Milton. 

Upon  his  removal,  they  parted  from  him  with 
tears  in  their  eyes.  Swift. 

4.  To  have  share. 

As  his  part  is,  that  goeth  down  to  the  battle,  so 
shall  his  part  be,  that  tarrieth  by  the  stuff;  they 
shall  part  alike.  Isaiah, 

5.  [Partir,Ti\]  To  go  away,  ;  to  set  out. 
So  parted  they  ;  the  angel  up  to  heaven 

From  the  thick  shade,  and  Adam  to  his  bow'r. 

Milton. 
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Thy  father 
mbrac'd  me,  parting-  for  th'  Etrurian  land. 

Dryden. 

To  part  with.   To  quit ;  to  resign  ;  to 
)se  ;  to  be  separated  from. 
For  her  sake,  I  do  rear  up  her  boy  ; 
nd  for  her  sake,  1  will  not  part  with  him. 

Shahesp. 

An  affectionate  wife,  when  in  fear  of  parting 

•th  her  beloved  husband,  beartily  desired  of  God 

s  life  or  society,  upon  any  conditions  that  were 

)t  sinful.  Taylcrr. 

CeHa,  for  thy  sake,  I  part 

Hth  all  that  grew  so  near  my  heart; 

nd  that  I  may  successful  prove, 

ransform  myself  to  what  you  love.  Waller. 

Thou  marble  hew'st,  ere  lone  to  part  vnth  breath, 

nd  houses  rear'st,  unmindfulof  thy  death. 

Sandys. 

Lixiviate  salts,  though,  by  piercing  the  bodies 
'  vegetables,  they  dispose  them  to  part  readily 
Ith  their  tincture,  yet  some  tinctures  they  do 
)t  only  draw  oat,  but  likewise  alter.  Boyle. 
The  ideas  of  hunger  and  warmth  are  some  of 
e  first  that  children  have,  and  which  they  scarce 
rei  part  with.  Locke. 
What  a  despicable  figure  must  mock-patriots 
ake,  who  venture  to  be  hanged  for  the  ruin  of 
lose  civil  rights,  which  their  ancestors,  rather 
[mpartwith,  chose  to  be  cut  to  pieces  in  the 
?ld  of  battle  ?  Addison's  Freeholder. 

The  good  things  of  this  world  so  delight  in,  as 
imember,  that  we  are  to  part  with  them,  to  ex- 
lange  thenj  for  more  durable  enjoyments. 

Atterbury. 

As  for  riches  and  power,  our  Saviour  plainly  de- 
irmines,  that  the  best  way  to  make  them  bless- 
igs,  is  to  part  luith  them.  Swift. 

'rtable.  adj.  [from  partJ]  Divisible  ; 
uch  as  may  be  parted. 

His  hot  love  was  partable  among  three  other  of 
is  mistresses.  Camden's  Remains. 

'rtage.  n.  s.  [partage,  Fr.]  Divi- 
ion  ;  act  of  sharing  or  parting.  A  word 
nerely  French. 

Men  have  agreed  to  a  disproportionate  and  un- 
gual possession  of  the  earth,  having  found  out  a 

ay,  liow  a  man  may  fairly  possess  more  land, 
lan  he  himself  can  use  the  product  of,  by  receiv- 
ig,  in  exchange  for  the  overplus,  gold  and  silver 
:ns  partage  of  things,  in  an  equality  of  private 
ossessions,  men  have  made  practicable  out  of  the 
ounds  of  society,  without  compact,  only  by  put- 
ing  a  value  on  gold  and  silver,  and  tacitly  agree- 
ig  in  the  use  of  money.  Locke, 

Parta'ke.  v.  n.  Preterite  /  par- 
cook :  participle  jyassixe, partaken  [part 
■nd  lake.] 

To  have  share  of  any  thing ;  to  take 
ihare  with  :  it  is  commonly  used  with 
>f  before  the  thing  shared.  Locke  uses 
t  with  in. 

Partake  and  use  my  kingdom  as  your  own, 
ind  shall  be  yours  while  I  command  the  crown. 

Dryden. 

How  far  hiutes  partake  ire  this  faculty  is  not  easy 
D  determine.  Locke. 
Truth  and  falsehood  have  no  other  trial  but 
;ason  and  proof,which  they  made  use  of  to  make 
iiemselves  knowing,  and  so  must  others  too,  that 
'ill  partake  in  their  knowledge.  Locke. 
To  participate  ;  to  have  something  of 
;he  property,  nature,  claim,  or  right. 

The  attorney  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster  par- 
akes  partly  of  a  judge,  and  partly  of  an  attorney- 
general.  Bacon. 
To  be  admitted  to  ;  not  to  be  excluded. 
You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  say  ; 
V e  speak  no  treason.  Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

To  combine ;  to  unite  in  some  bad  de- 
sign.   A  juridical  sense. 

As  it  prevents  factions  and  partakings,  so  it 
teeps  the  rule  and  administration  of  the  laws  uni- 
orm  Hale. 
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To  Pa'rtake.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  share ;  to  have  part  in. 

By  and  by,  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart.  Shakespeare. 

At  season  fit 
Let  her  with  thee  partake  what  thou  hast  heard. 

Milton. 

My  royal  father  lives  ! 
Letev'ry  one  partake  the  general  joy.  Dryden. 

2.  To  admit  to  part ;  to  extend  participa- 
tion to.  Obsolete. 

My  friend,  hight  Philemon,  I  did  partake 
Of  all  my  love,  and  all  my  privity. 
Who  greatly  joyous  seemed  for  my  sake.  Spenser. 

Your  exultation  partake  to  every  one.  Shakesp. 

Parta'ker.  n.  s.  [from  partake.] 
J.  A  partner  in  possessions  ;  a  sharer  of 
any  thing ;  an  associate  with :  common- 
ly with  of  before  the  thing  partaken. 

They  whom  earnest  lets  hinder  from  being  par- 
takers of  the  whole,  have  yet,  tlirough  length  of 
divine  service,  opportunity  for  access  unto  some 
reasonable  part  thereof.  Hooker. 

Didst  thou 
Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain  ; 
That  now  our  loss  might  be  ten  times  as  much  ? 

Shakesp. 

With  such  she  must  return  at  setting  light, 
Tho'  not  parta/fe?',  witness  of  their  night.  Prior. 

His  bitterest  enemies  were  partakers  o/'his  kind 
ness,  and  he  still  continued  to  entreat  them  to  ac 
cept  of  life  from  him,  and,  with  tears,  bewailed 
their  infidelity.  Calamy. 

2,  Sometimes  with  in  before  the  thing  par- 
taken :  perhaps  of  is  best  before  a  thing, 
and  in  before  an  action. 

Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness. 
When  thou  do'st  meet  good  hap.  Shakesp. 

If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we 
would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the 
blood  of  the  prophets.  Matthew. 

3.  Accomplice ;  associate. 

Thou  consentedst,  and  hast  been  partaker  witli 
adulterers.  Psalms. 

He  took  upon  him  the  person  of  the  duke  of 
York,  and  drew  with  him  complices  and  partakers. 

Bacon. 

Pa'rter.  w.  s.  [from  part.]  One  that 
parts  or  separates. 

The  porter  of  the  fray  was  night,  wliich,  with 
her  black  arms,  pulled  their  mahcious  sights  one 
from  the  other.  Sidney. 

Pa'rterre.  n.  s.  [parterre,  Fr.]  A 
level  division  of  ground,  that,  for  the 
most  part,  faces  the  south  and  best  front 
of  an  house,  and  is  furnished  with  greens 
and  flowers.  3JiIler. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening,  as  of 
poetry  ■,  your  makers  of  parterres  and  ilower  gar 
dens  are  epigrammatists  and  sonneteers.  Spectator 

The  vast  parterres  a  thousand  hands  shall  make 
Lo  !  Cobham  comes,  and  floats  them  with  a  lake. 

Pope, 

PARTIAL,  adj.  [partial,  Fr.] 
J.  Inclined  antecedently  to  favour  one 
party  in  a  cause,  or  one  side  of  the  ques 
tion  more  than  the  other. 

Ye  have  not  kept  my  ways,  but  have  been  par- 
tial in  the  law.  Malachi,  ii.  9. 

Self-love  will  make  men  partial  to  themselves  and 
friends,  and  ill-nature,  passion,  and  revenge,  will 
carry  them  too  far  in  punishing  others  ;  and  hence 
God  hath  appointed  governments  to  restrain  the 
partiality  and  violence  of  men.  Locke 
2.  Inclined  to  favour  without  reason :  with 
to  before  the  pact  favoured. 

Thus  kings  heretvyfore  wlio  showed  themselves 
partial  to  a  party,  had  the  service  only  of  the  worst 
part  of  their  people.  Davenant 

Authors  are  partial  to  their  wit,  'tis  true. 
But  are  not  criticks  to  their  judgment  too? 

Pope. 
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In  these,  one  may  be  sincerer  to  a  reasonable 
friend,  than  to  a  fond  and  partial  parent.  Pope. 
.  Affecting  only  one  part ;  subsisting  only 
in  a  part ;  not  general ;  not  miiversal ; 
not  total. 

If  we  compare  these  partial  dissolutions  of  the 
earth  with  an  universal  dissolution,  we  may  as 
easily  conceive  an  universal  deluge  from  an  uni- 
versal dissolution,  as  a  partial  deluge  from  a  par- 
tial. Burnet's  Theory. 

That  which  weakens  religion,  will  at  length  de- 
stroy it  ;  for  the  weakening  of  a  thing  is  only  a 
partial  destruction  of  it.  South. 

All  discord,  harmony,  not  understood  ; 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good.  Pope. 

Partia'lity.  n.  s.  [partialite,Tv.  from 
partial.]  Unequal  state  of  the  judg- 
ment and  favour  of  one  above  the  other, 
without  just  reason. 

Then  wcjuld  the  Irish  party  cry  out  partiality, 
and  complain  be  is  not  used  as  a  subject,  he  is  not 
suffered  to  have  the  free  benefit  of  the  law. 

Spenser. 

Partiality  is  properly  the  understanding's  judg- 
ing according  to  the  inclination  of  the  will  and 
affections,  and  not  according  to  the  exact  truth  of 
things,  or  the  merits  of  the  cause. 

South's  Sermons. 

As  there  is  a  partiality  to  opinions,  wliich  is  apt 
to  mislead  the  understanding;  so  there  is  also  a 
partiality  to  studies,  which  is  prejudicial  to  know- 
ledge. Locke. 
7b  Partia'lize.  v.  a.  [partialiser,  Fr. 
from  partial.]  To  make  partial.  A 
word,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  Shakespeare, 
and  not  unworthy  of  general  use. 

Such  neighbour-nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialize 
Th'  uustooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul. 

Shakesp. 

Pa'rtially.  adv.  [from  partial.] 

1.  With  unjust  favour  or  dislike. 

2.  In  part ;  not  totally. 

That  stole  into  a  total  verity,  which  was  but 
partially  true  in  its  covert  sense.  Brown. 

The  message  he  brought  opened  a  clear  pros- 
pect of  eternal  salvation,  which  had  been  but  ob- 
scurely and  partially  figured  in  the  shadows  of  the 
law.  Rogers. 

Partibi'lity.  n.  s.   [from  [partible.] 

Divisibility ;  separability. 
Pa'rtible.  adj.  [from  part.]  Divisible; 

separable. 

Make  the  moulds  partible,  glued  or  cemented 
together,  that  you  may  open  them,  when  you  take 
out  the  fruit.  Bacon. 

The  same  body,  in  one  circumstance,  is  more 
weighty,  and,  in  another,  is  more  partible.  Digby. 
Parti'cipable.  adj.  [from  participate.] 
Such  as  may  be  shared  or  partaken. 

Plato,  by  his  ideas,  means  only  the  divine 
essence  with  this  connotation,  as  it  is  variously 
imitable  or  participable  by  created  beings. 

Norris's  Miscellanies. 

Parti'cipant.  adj.  [participant,  Fr. 
from  participate.]  Sharing;  having 
share  or  part :  with  of. 

During  the  parliament,  he  published  his  pro- 
clamation, offering  pardon  to  all  such  as  had  taken 
arms,  or  been  participant  of  any  attempts  against 
him  ;  so  as  they  submitted  themselves.  Bacon. 

The  prince  saw  he  should  confer  with  one  parti- 
cipant of  more  than  monkish  speculations. 

Wonon. 

If  any  part  of  my  body  be  so  mortified,  as  it  be- 
comes like  a  rotten  branch  of  a  tree,  it  putrefies, 
and  is  not  participant  of  influence  derived  from  my 
soul,  because  it  is  now  no  longer  in  it  to  quicken 
it.  Hale. 

To  Parti'cipate.  v.  n.  [participo,  Lat. 

parficiper,  Fr.] 
1.  To  partake :  to  have  share. 
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Th'  other  instruments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel ; 
And  moUiMy  participate.  Shakesp, 

2.  With  of. 

An  aged  citizen  brought  forth  all  Ids  provi- 
sions, and  said,  that  as  he  did  conimunicate  ui.to 
them  his  store,  so  would  he  participate  of  their 
wants.  Hayward. 

3.  With  in. 

His  delivery,  and  thy  joy  theron, 
In  both  which  we,  as  next,  participate.  Milion. 

4.  To  liave  part  of  more  things  than  one. 
Few  creatures  participate  of  the  nature  of  plants 

and  nielals  both.  Bawn. 

God,  when  Iieav'n  and  earth  he  did  create, 
Forra'd  man,  who  should  of  ' both  participate. 

Denham. 

Those  bodies,  which  are  under  a  light,  which 
is  extended  and  distributtd  equally  through  all, 
should  paiticiputt     each  (jthers  colours.  Drydeii. 

5.  To  have  part  of  something  common 
with  another. 

The  species  of  audibles  seenj  to  partic;f>a(e  more 
with  local  motion,  like  percussions  made  upon  the 
air.  Bacon. 
To  Participate,  v.  a.  To  partake ;  to 
receive  part  of ;  to  share. 

As  Christ's  incarnaiion  and  passion  can  be 
available  to  no  Fnan's  ijood,  whicli  is  not  tim'le 
partaker  of  Christ,  utithercan  y^e  participate  him 
without  his  presence.  Hooher. 

'J'he  French  selikmi  atchieved  sny  honouiable 
acts  without  Scottish  hands,  who  therefore  are  to 
participate  the  glory  with  them.  Camden. 

Fellowship, 
Such  as  1  seek,  fit  to  participate 
All  rational  delight!  wherein  the  brute 
Cannot  be  human  consort,  Milton. 

Participa'tion.  n.  s.  [participation, 
Fr.  from  participate.] 

1.  The  state  of  sharing  something  in  com- 
mon. 

Civil  society  dotli  more  content  the  nature  of 
man,  than  any  private  kind  of  solitary  living  ;  be- 
cause, in  society,  this  good  of  matual  participatimi 
is  so  much  larger.  Hooker. 

Their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunction,  with 
the  participation  of  society,  that  they  flock  to- 
gether in  consent,  like  so  many  wild  geese. 

Shakesp. 

A  joint  coronation  of  himself  and  his  queen 
might  give  any  countenance  of  participation  of 
title.  Bacon. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  receiving  or  having 
part  of  something. 

All  things  seek  the  highest,  and  cover  m  ire  or 
less  the  participation  of  God  himself.  Honker. 

Those  deities  are  so  by  participation,  and  su- 
bordinate to  the  supreme.  Siillinfrjieet. 

What  an  honour,  that  God  should  :idniit  us 
into  such  a  blessed  paa-ticipation  of  himself  ? 

Atterhury, 

Convince  them,  that  brutes  have  the  least  y  aWi- 
cijjafion  of  thought,  and  they  retract.  Benttey. 

Your  genius  should  mount  above  that  mist,  in 
which  its  participation  and  neighbourhood  witli 
earth  long  involved  it.  Pope. 

3.  Distribution  ;  division  into  shares. 

It  sufficetli  not,  that  t:  e  country  hath  where- 
with to  sustain  even  more  than  live  upon  it,  if 
means  be  wanting  when  hy  to  d'ive  convenient 
participation  of  the  general  store  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  well-deservers.  Raleigh. 

Pa RTICI'PIAL.  (idj.  [participialis,  Lat.] 
Having  the  nature  of  a  participle. 

PARTicrpiALLY.  odv,  [from particij)!e.] 
In  the  sense  or  manner  of  a  participle. 

PARTICIPLE,  n.  s.  [participium,hAi.] 
1 .  A  word  partaking  at  once  the  qualities 
of  a  noun  and  verb. 

A  participle  is  a  particular  sort  of  adjective, 
formed  from  a,  verb,  and  together  with  its  siguili- 
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cation  of  action,  passion,  or  some  other  manner 
of  existence,  signifying  the  time  thereof.  Clarke. 

2.  Any  thing  that  participates  of  different 
things.    Not  used. 

The  participles  or  confiners  between  plants  and 
living  creatures,  are  such  as  are  fixed,  though  they 
have  a  motion  in  their  parts  :  such  as  oysters  and 
cockles.  Bacon. 

Pa'rticle.  n.  s.  [particule,  Fr.pariicula, 
Latin.] 

1.  Any  small  portion  of  a  greater  sub- 
stance. 

From  any  of  the  other  unreasonable  demands, 
the  houses  had  not  given  their  commissioners  au- 
thority in  the  least  particle  to  recede.  Clarendon. 

There  is  not  one  grain  in  the  universe,  either 
too  much  or  too  little,  nothing  to  be  added,  no- 
thing to  be  spared  :  nor  so  much  as  any  one  par- 
ticle of  it,  that  mankind  may  not  be  either  the 
better  or  the  worse  for,  according  as  'tis  applied. 

L'Estrange. 

With  particles  of  heav'niy  tire. 
The  God  of  nature  did  his  soul  inspire.  Dryden. 

Curious  wits. 
With  rapture,  with  astonishment  reflect 
On  the  small  size  of  atoms,  which  unite 
To  make  the  smallest  particle  of  light.  Blackm 
It  is  not  impossible^  but  that  microscopes  may 
at  length,  be  improved  to  the  discovejy  of  the 
particles  of  bodies,  on  which  their  colours  depend. 

Newton's  Opticks. 
Blest  with  more  particles  of  heav'niy  flame 

Granville. 

2.  A  word  unvaried  by  inflexion. 

Till  Arianisni  had  made  it  a  matter  of  sharpness 
and  subtilly  of  wit  to  be  a  sound  believing  Chris- 
tian, men  were  not  curious  what  syllables  or  par- 
ticles of  speech  they  used.  Hooker. 

The  Latin  varies  the  signification  of  verbs  and 
nouns,  not  as  the  modern  laiiguages,  by  particles 
prefixed,  but  by  changing  the  last  syllaoles. 

Locke. 

Particles  are  the  words,  whereby  the  mind  sig- 
nifies what  Connection  it  gives  to  the  several  af- 
firmations and  negations  that  it  unites  in  one  con- 
tinued reasoning  or  narration.  Locke. 

In  the  Hebrew  tongue,  there  is  a  particle,  con- 
sisting but  of  one  single  letter,  of  which  there  are 
reckoned  up  above  fifty  several  significations. 

Locke. 

Pa'rticular.  adj.  [particulitr,  Fr.] 

1 .  Relating  to  single  persons ;  not  general. 

He,  as  well  with  general  orations,  as  particular 
dealing  with  men  of  most  credit,  made  them  see 
how  necessary  it  was.  _  Sidney. 

As  well  for  particular  application  to  special  oc- 
casions, as  also  in  other  manifold  respects,  infinite 
treasures  of  wisdom  are  abundantly  to  be  found 
in  the  holy  scripture.  Hooker. 

2.  Individual ;  one  distinct  from  others. 
Wheresi-fver  one  plant  draweth  such  a  parti- 
cular juice  out  of  the  earth,  as  it  qualifieth  the 
earth,  so  as  that  juice,  which  remaineth,  is  fit  for 
the  other  plant ;  there  the  neighbourhood  doth 
good.  Bacon. 

This  is  true  of  actions  c<jnsidered  in  their  gene- 
ral nature  or  kind,  but  not  considered  in  their  par- 
ticular individual  instances.  South 

Artists,  who  propose  only  the  imitation  of  such 
a  particular  person,  withcnit  election  of  ideas, 
have  often  been  reproached  for  that  omission. 

Dryden. 

3.  Noting  properties  or  things  peculiar. 

Of  this  prince  there  is  little  particular  memory  ; 
only  that  he  was  very  studious  and  learned. 

Bacon. 

4.  Attentive  to  things  single  and  distinct. 

I  have  been  parUcn/ar  in  exam'i..ing  the  reason 
of  chUdren's  inheriting  the  property  of  their  fa- 
thers, because  it  will  give  us  farther  light  in  the 
inhf  ritance  of  power.  Locke. 

5.  Single;  not  general;  one  among  many. 

Rather  performing  his  general  commandment, 
which  had  ever  been,  t-)  embrace  virtue,  than  any 
new  particular,  sprung  out  of  passion,  and  con- 
trary to  the  forilitr.      '  Sidney. 
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6.  Odd  ;  having  something  that  eminently 
distinguishes  him  from  others.  This  is 
commonly  used  in  a  sense  of  contempt. 

Pa'rticular.  n.  s. 

1.  A  single  instance  ;  a  single  point. 

1  nmst  reserve  some  particulars,  which  it  is  not 
lav/ful  for  me  to  reveal.  Bacon. 

J  hose  notions  are  universal,  and  what  is  uni- 
versal must  needs  proceed  from  some  universal 
constant  principle  ;  the  same  in  all  particulars, 
which  can  be  nothing  else  but  human  nature. 

Smith, 

Having  the  idea  of  an  elephant  or  an  angle  in 
my  mind,  the  first  and  natuial  enquiry  is,  whe- 
iher  sucl.  a  thing  does  exist  ?  and  this  knowledge 
is  only  of  particulars.  LocKt, 

The  master  could  hardly  sit  on  his  horse  for 
laughing,  all  tiie  whiie  he  was  giving  me  the  par- 
ticulars  of  this  story.  Addison. 

Vespasian  he  resembled  in  many  particulars. 

Swift, 

2.  Individual ;  private  person. 

It  is  the  greatest  interest  of  particulars,  to  ad- 
vance the  good  of  the  community.  L'Estrange. 

3.  Private  interest. 

Our  wisdom  must  be  such,  as  doth  not  propcse 
to  itself  TO  iS,w  <mr  own  particular,  the  partial  aPvi 
immoderate  desire  whereof  poisoneth  wheresoever 
it  taketh  place  ;  but  the  scope  and  mark,  which 
we  are  to  aim  at,  is  the  publick  andcv^mmon  good. 

Hooker. 

'Jliey  apply  their  minds  even  with  hearty  aflfec- 
lion  and  zeal,  at  the  least,  unto  those  branches  of 
publick  prayer,  wherein  their  own  particular  is 
moved.  Hooher. 

His  general  lov'd  him 
In  a  most  dear  particular.  Shakespeare. 

We  are  likewise  to  give  thanks  for  temporal 
blessings,  whether  such  as  concern  the  publick, 
as  the  prosperity  of  tlie  church,  or  naiion,  and 
all  remarkable  deliverances  afforded  to  either; 
or  else  such  as  concern  our  particular. 

Duty  of  Man. 

4.  Private  character  ;  single  self ;  state  of 
an  individual. 

For  his  particular,  I'll  receive  him  gladly  ; 
But  not  one  follower.  Shakesp. 

5.  A  minute  detail  of  things  singly  enu- 
merated. 

The  reader  has  a  particular  o(  the  books,wherein 
this  law  was  written.  Ayliff'e's  Purer. 

6.  In  particular.    Peculiarly ;  distinctly. 

Invention  is  called  amuse;  authors  ascribe  to 
each  of  them  in  particular,  the  sciences  which  they 
have  invented.  Dryden. 

And  if  we  will  take  them,  as  they  were  directed, 
in  particular  to  her,  or  in  her,  as  their  representa- 
tive, to  all  other  women,  they  will,  at  most,  con- 
cern the  female  sex  only,  and  import  no  more  but 
that  subjection,  they  sliould  ordinarily  be  in,  to 
their  husbands.  Locke, 

This  i)i  particular  happens  to  the  lungs. 

Blackmore. 

Particula'rity.  n,  s.  [particularite,  Fr. 
from  particular.] 

1 .  Distinct  notice  or  enumeration. 

So  did  the  boldness  of  their  aflirmation  accom- 
pany the  greatness  of  what  they  did  affirm,  even 
descending  to  particularities,  what  kingdoms  h6 
should  overcome.  Sidney, 

2.  Singleness;  individuality;  single  act; 
single  case. 

Knowledge  imprinted  in  the  mind.s  of  all  men, 
whereby  both  general  principles  for  directing  of 
human  actions  are  comprehended,  and  conclu- 
sions derived  from  them,  upon  which  cunclusiom 
groweth,  in  particularity,  the  choice  of  good  and 
evil.  Hooker, 

3.  Petty  account ;  private  incident. 

To  see  the  titles  that  were  most  agreeable  to 
such  an  emperor,  the  flatteries  that  he  lay  moat 
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open  to,  ■with  the  like  particularities  only  to  be  met 
V¥ith  on  medals,  are  certainly  not  a  little  pleasing. 

jiddison. 

Something  belonging     single  persons. 

liCt  the  general  trumpet  blow  ^. 
Particularities  and  petty  sounds 
To  cease.  Shahesp.  Henry  VI. 

Something  peculiar. 

I  saw  nn  old  heathen  altar,  with  tliis  particula- 
tty,  that  it  was  hollowed  like  a  dish  at  one  end  ; 
jut  not  the  end  on  which  the  sacrifice  was  laid. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

He  applied  himself  to  the  coquette's  heart ; 
there  occurred  many  particularities  in  this  dissec- 
tion. Addison 

»  Parti'cularize.  v.  a.  [particula- 
riser,  Fr.  from  particular.]  To  men- 
tion distinctly ;  to  detail ;  to  shew  mi- 
nutely. 

'I'he  leanness  that  afflicts  us,  is  an  inventory  to 
oarticularize  their  abundance.  Shahesp.  Coriolanus. 

He  not  only  boasts  of  his  parentage  as  an  Is- 
aelite,  but  particularizes  his  descent  from  Ben  ja- 
nin.  Atterbiiry. 

iRTi'cuLARLY.  adv,  [from  particu 
lar.] 

Distinctly ;  singly ;  not  universally. 

Providence,  that  universally  casts  its  eye  over 
ill  the  creation,  is  yet  pleased  more  particularly  to 
asten  it  upon  some.  South's  Sermons. 

In  an  extraordinary  degree. 

This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil,  I  particularly  re- 
;arded  as  a  great  part  of  his  character.  Dryden. 

With  the  flower  and  the  leaf,  I  was  so  pahicu- 
arty  pleased,  both  for  the  invention  and  the  roo- 
al,  that  I  commend  it  to  the  reader.  Dryden. 

>  Parti'culate.  v.  a.  [from  particu- 
lar.] To  make  mention  singly.  Ob- 
solete. 

1  may  not  particulate  of  Alexander  Hales,  the 
r/efragable  doctor.  Camden's  Remains. 

i'rtisan.  n.  s.  [pertuisan,  Fr.] 
A  kind  of  pike  or  halberd. 

Let  us 

Find  out  the  prettiest  dazied  plot  we  can, 
\.nd  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
V  grave.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partisan^ 

Shakespeare. 

[From  parti,  Fr.J  An  adherent  to  a 
faction. 

Some  of  these  partisans  concluded,  the  govern- 
nent  had  hired  men  to  be  bound  and  pinioned. 

Addison. 

I  would  be  glad  any  partisan  would  help  me  to 
tolerable  reason,  that,  because  Clodius  and 
^urio  agree  with  me  in  a  few  singular  notions,  1 
nust  blindly  follow  them  in  all.  Swift. 

The  commander  of  a  party  detached 
from  the  main  body  upon  some  sudden 
sxcursion. 

A  commander's  leading  staff.  Ainsw. 
lrti'tion.  n.  s.  [^partition,  Fr.  par- 
titio,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  dividing  ;  a  state  of  being 
divided. 

We  grew  together, 
-.ike  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 
3ut  yet  an  union  in  partition.  Shakesp. 
Division  ;  separation  ;  distinction. 
We  have,  in  this  respect,  our  cluirches  divided 
)y  certain  partition,  although  not  so  many  in  num- 
)er  as  theirs.  Hooker, 

Can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
Twixt  fair  and  foul  ?  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind, 
rhatev'n  our  corn  shall  seem  as  liglit  as  chatF, 
4nd  good  from  bad  find  no  partition.  Shakesp. 

The  day,  month,  and  year,  measured  by  them, 
ire  used  as  standard  measures,  as  likely  others  ar- 
jitrarily  deduced  from  them  by  parfifion or  collec- 
tion. Holder  on  Time. 
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3.  Part  divided  from  the  rest ;  separate 
part. 

Lodg'd  in  a-sraall  partition  ;  and  the  rest 
Ordain'd  for  uses  to  his  Lord  best  known.  Miltcrn. 

4.  Fhat  by  which  different  parts  are  se- 
parated. 

It  doth  not  follow,  that  God,  without  respect, 
doth  teach  us  to  erect  between  us  and  them  a  par- 
tition wall  of  difference,  in  such  things  indiflferent 
as  have  been  <lisputed  of.  Hooker. 

Make  partitions  of  wood  in  a  hogshead,  with 
holes  in  them,  and  mark  the  difference  of  their 
sound  from  that  of  an  hogshead  without  such  par- 
titions. Bacon. 

Panition  firm  and  sure, 
The  waters  underneath  from  those  above 
Dividing.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Enclosures  our  factions  have  made  in  the  church, 
become  a  great  partition  wall  to  keep  others  out  of 
it.  Decay  of  Piety. 

At  one  end  of  it  is  a  great  partition,  designed  for 
an  opera.  Addison. 

The  partition  between  good  and  evil  is  broken 
down  ;  where  one  sin  has  entered,  legions  will 
force  their  way.  Rogers. 

5.  Part  where  separation  is  made. 

The  mound  was  newly  made,  no  sight  could  pass 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass. 
The  well  united  sods  so  closely  lay.  Dryden. 

To  Parti'tion.  v.  a.  To  divide  into  dis- 
tinct parts. 

The  sides  are  uniform  without,  though  seve- 
rally partitioned  within.  Bacon. 

Pa'rtlet.  n.  s.  A  name  given  to  a  hen  ; 
the  original  signification  being  a  ruff  or 
band,  or  covering  for  the  neck, 

Hanmer. 

Thou  dotard,  thou  art  woman  tir'd  ;  unroosted 
By  thy  dame  partlet  here.  Shakesp. 

Tir'd  with  pinn'd  ruffs,  and  fans,  and  partlet 
strips.  Hall. 

Dame  partlet  was  the  sovereign  of  his  heart  ; 
He  feather'd  her.  Dryden's  Fables. 

Pa'rtly.  adv.  [from  part.]  In  some 
measure  ;  in  some  degree ;  in  part. 

That  part,  which,  since  the  coming  of  Christ, 
partly  hath  embraced,  and  partly  shall  hereafter 
embrace  the  Christian  religion,  we  term,  as  by  a 
more  proper  name,  the  church  of  Christ  Hooker. 

They  thought  it  reasonable  to  do  all  possible 
honour  to  their  memories  ;  partly  that  others 
might  be  ericouraged  to  the  same  patience  and 
fortitude,  and  partly  that  virtue,  even  in  tins 
world,  might  not  lose  its  reward.  Nelson. 

The  inhabitants  of  Naples  have  been  always 
very  notorious  for  leading  a  life  of  laziness  and 
[ileasure,  which  T  take  to  arise  out  of  the  v,  onder- 
ful  plenty  of  their  country,  that  does  not  make 
labour  so  necessary  to  ttiem,  and  partly  out  of  the 
temper  of  their  climate,  that  relaxes  tlie  fibres  of 
their  bodies,  and  disposes  the  people  to  such  an 
idle  indolent  humour,  Addison  on  Italy. 

Pa'rtner.  n.  s.  [from  jOflW.] 
t .  Partaker  ;  sharer  ;  one  who  has  part  in 
any  thing  ;  associate. 

JMy  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  |)resent  grace.    Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Those  of  the  race  of  Sem  were  no  pajf«ers  in  the 
unbelieving  work  of  the  tower.       Raleigh's  Hist. 

To  undergo 
Myself  the  total  crime  ;  or  to  accuse 
My  other  self,  the  partner  of  my  life.  Milton. 

Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  had  an  heaven  of  glass, 
which  sitting  in  his  estate,  he  trod  upon,  calling 
himself  brother  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  partner 
with  the  stars.  Peacham. 

The  soul  continues  in  her  action,  till  her  partner 
is  again  qualified  to  bear  her  company.  Addison. 

"2.  One  who  dances  with  another. 

Lead  in  3'our  ladies  every  one  ;  sweet  partner, 
[  must  not  yet  forsake  you.  Shakesp.  HenryVWl. 

To  Pa'rtner.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
join  ;  to  associate  with  a  partner. 
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A  lady  who 
So  fair,  and  fasten'd  to  an  einpery. 
Would  make  the  great'st  king  double  to  be  part- 
ner'd 

With  tomboys,  hired  with  self-exhibition. 
Which  your  own  coffers  yield.  Shakesp. 
Pa'rtnership.  n.  s.  [from  partner.] 

1.  Joint  interest  or  property. 

He  does  possession  keep 
And  is  too  wise  to  hazard  partnership. 

Dryden, 

2.  The  union  of  two  or  more  in  the  same 
trade, 

'Tis  a  necessary  rule  in  alliances,  partnerships, 
and  all  manner  of  civil  dealings,  to  have  a  strict 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  those  we  have  to  do 
withal.  L'Esfange. 
Parto'ok.  Preterite  of  partake. 
Pa'rtridge.  n.  s.  [percli-ix,  Fr.  ptrfris, 
Welsh  ;  perdix,  Lat  ]  A  bird  of  game. 

The  king  is  come  out  to  seek  a  flea,  as  when 
one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains. 

1  Samuel,  xxvi.  20. 

Partu'rient.  adj.  [parturiens,  Lat.] 

About  to  bring  forth. 
Parturi'tion.    n.  s,    [from  partvrio, 

Lat.l   The  state  of  being  about  to  brino- 

forth. 

Conformation  of  parts  is  required,  not  only 
under  the  previous  conditions  of  birth,  but  also 
unto  the  parturition  or  very  birth.  Brown. 

Pa'rty.  n.  s.  [part ie,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  number  of  persons  confederated  by 
similarity  of  designs  or  opinions  in  op 
position  to  others  ;  a  faction. 

When  any  of  these  combatants  snips  his  terms 
of  ambiguity,  I  shall  think  him  a  chanjpion  for 
truth,  and  not  the  slave  of  vain  glory  and  a  party, 

Locke. 

This  account  of  parti/  patches  will  appear  im- 
probable to  those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  i!ie 
fashionable  world.  Addison. 

Party  writers  are  so  sensible  of  the  seciti,  virtue 
of  an  innuendo,  that  they  never  mention  the  q— n 
at  length.  Spectator. 

This  party^  rage  in  women  only  serves  to  aggra- 
vate animosities  that  reign  among  them. 

Addison. 

As  he  never  leads  the  conversation  into  the  vio- 
lence and  rage  of  parti;  disputes,  1  listened  to  him 
\\  ith  pleasure.  Tatler. 

Division  between  those  of  the  same  parti/ ex- 
poses them  to  llieir  enemies.  Pope. 

The  most  violent  party  men  are  such,  as,  in  the 
conduct  of  their  lives,  have  discovered  least  sense 
of  religion  or  morality.  Swift, 

2.  One  of  two  litigants. 

When  you  are  hearing  a  matter  between  party 
and  party,  if  pinched  with  the  cholick,  you  make 
faces  like  niunnners,  and  disnjiss  the  controversy 
more  entangled  by  your  hearing:  all  the  peiice 
you  make  in  their  cause,  is  calling  both  parties 
knaves.  Shakesp, 

The  cause  of  both  parties  shall  come  before  the 
judges.  Eiodus. 

If  a  bishop  be  a  parti/  to  a  suit,  and  excommu- 
nicates his  advers.iry  ;  such  exconmiuiiication 
shall  not  bar  his  adversary  from  his  action. 

Ayliffe. 

3.  One  concerned  in  any  affair. 

The  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb,  and  is 
Freed  and  enfranchis'd  ;  not  a  parti/  to 
The  anger  of  the  king,  nor  guilty  of 
The  trespass  of  the  queen.  Shakespeare. 

I  do  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  parti/  in  this  injury.  Shakesp. 

4.  Side ;   persons  engaged  against  each 
other. 

Our  foes  compell'd  by  need,  have  peace  em- 
brac'd  ;  Dryfien, 
The  peace, both  parties  want,  is  like  to  last  Driid. 

5.  Cause  ;  side. 

^gle  came  in,  to  make  their  parti/  good.  Dryd. 

6.  A  select  assembly. 

28i 
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Let  me  extol  a  cat,  on  oysters  fed, 
I'll  have  a  party  at  the  Bedford-head.  Pope. 

If  the  clergy  would  a  little  study  the  arts  of  con- 
versation, they  might  be  welcome  at  every  parti/, 
where  there  was  the  least  regard  for  politeness  or 
good  sense.  Swift. 
7-  Particular  person  ;  a  person  distinct 
from,  or  opposed  to,  another. 

As  she  paced  on,  she  was  stopped  with  a  num- 
ber of  trees,  so  thickly  placed  together,  that  she 
was  afraid  she  sliould,  with  rushing  through,  stop 
the  speech  of  the  lamentable  yarjy,  which  she  was 
so  desirous  to  understand.  Sidney. 

The  minister  of  justice  may,  for  public  example, 
virtuously  will  the  execution  of  that  party,  whose 
pardon  another,  for  consanguinity's  sake,  as  virtu- 
ously may  desire.  Hooker. 

If  the  jury  found,  that  the  party  slain  was  of 
English  race,  it  had  been  adjudged  felony. 

Dailies. 

How  shall  this  be  compast  ?  canst  thou  bring  me 
to  the  party?  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

The  smoke  received  into  the  nostril,  causes  the 
party  to  lie  as  if  he  were  drunk.  Abbot. 

The  imagination  of  theparfj/to  be  cured,  is  not 
needful  to  concur ;  for  it  may  be  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  party  wounded.  Bacon. 

He  that  confesses  his  sin,  and  prays  for  pardon, 
hath  punished  his  fault :  and  then  there  is  nothing 
left  to  be  done  by  the  offended  party,  but  to  re- 
turn to  charity'.  Taylm: 
Though  there  is  a  real  difference  between  one 
man  and  another,  yet  the  party  who  has  the  ad- 
vantage usually  magnifies  the  inequality.  Collier. 
8.  A  detachment  of  soldiers  :  as,  he  com- 
manded the  party  sent  thither. 
Party-co'loured.   adj.     [party  and 
coloured.]    Having  diversity  of  colours. 

The  fulsome  ewes. 
Then  conceiving,  did,  in  yeaning  time. 
Fall  party-colour' d  lambs.  Shakesp. 

The  leopard  was  valuing  himself  upon  the  lustre 
of  his  party -col cured  skin.  L' Estrange. 

From  one  father  both, 
Both  girt  with  gold,  and  clad  in  party-colour' d 
cloth.  Dryden. 
Constrain'd  him  in  a  bird,  and  made  him  fly 
With  party-colour' d  plumes  a  chattering  pie. 

Dryden. 

I  looked  with  as  much  pleasure  upon  the  little 
party-coloured  assembly,  as  upon  a  bed  of  tulips. 

Adduon's  Spectator. 

Nor  is  it  hard  to  beautify  each  month 
With  files  of  party-colour' d  fruits.  Philips. 

Four  knaves  in  garb  succinct,  a  trusty  band. 
And  parti/-co/our'cr troops,  a  shining  train. 
Draw  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain.  Pope. 

Party-ju  ry.  n.  s.  [In  lavi'.]  A  jury 
in  some  trials,  half  foreigners  and  half 
natives. 

Party-man.  n,  s.  [party  and  man.] 
A  factious  person  ;  an  abettor  of  a  party. 

Pa  rty-wall.  n.  s.  [party  and  wall.] 
Wall  that  separates  one  house  from  the 
next. 

'Tis  an  ill  custom  among  bricklayers  to  work  up 
a  whole  story  of  the  party-walls,  before  they  work 
up  the  fronts.  Moion. 
PARVIS.  V.  s.  [Fr.]  A  church  or 
church-porch  :  applied  to  the  mootings 
or  law-disputes  among  young  students 
in  the  inns  of  courts,  and  also  to  that 
disputation  at  Oxford,  called  disputatio 
in  parvis.  Bailey. 
Pa'rvitude.  n.  s.  [from  parvus,  Lat.] 
Littleness ;  minuteness.    Not  used. 

The  little  ones' of  parvitude  cannot  reach  to  the 
same  floor  with  them.  Glanville. 
Pa'rvity.  M.S.  [from  ^ar»!MS,  Lat.]  Lit- 
tleness ;  minuteness.    Not  used. 

What  are  these  for  fineness  and  parvity,  to  those 
minute  animaleula  discovered  in  pepper-water? 
'  Ray. 
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PAS.  n.  s.  [Fr,]  Precedence ;  right  of 
going  foremost. 

In  her  poor  circumstancei,  she  still  preserved 
the  mien  of  a  gentlewoman ;  when  she  came  into 
any  full  assembly,  she  would  not  yield  the  pas  to 
the  best  of  them.  Arhuthnot. 

Pa'schal.  adj.  [pascal,  Fr.  paschalis, 
Lat.] 

1 .  Relating  to  the  passover. 

2.  Relating  to  Easter. 

Pash.  n.  s.  [paz.  Span,  a  kiss.]  A  face. 

Hanmer, 

Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash,  and  the  shoots  that 
1  have. 

To  be  full  like  me.  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

To  Pash.  v.  a.  [perssen,  Dut.]  To  strike; 
to  crush. 

With  my  armed  fist 
I'll  pasli  him  o'er  the  face.  Shakesp. 

Tliy  cunning  engines  have  with  labour  rais'd 
My  heavy  liangcr,  like  a  mighty  weight. 
To  fall  and  pash  thee  dead.  Thyden. 

Pasque-flower,  n.  s.  [pulsatilla,  Lat.] 

A  flower.  Miller. 
Pa'squil,  1  71.  s.  [from  pasquino,  a 
Pa'squin,  >  statue  at  Rome,  to 
Pasquina'de.  j     which  they  affix  any 

lampoon  or  paper  of  satirical  observa 

tion.]    A  lampoon. 
He  never  valued  any  pasquils,  that  were  dropped 

up  and  down,  to  think  them  worthy  of  his  revenge, 

Howel. 

The  pasquik,  lampoons,  and  libels,  we  meet 
with  now-a-days,  are  a  sort  of  playing  with  the 
four  and  twenty  letters,  without  sense,  truth,  or 
wit.  Tatler. 

To  Pass.  v.  n.  [  passer,  Fr.  pasms,  a  step, 
Lat.] 

1 .  To  go  ;  to  move  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; to  be  progressive.  Commonly 
with  some  particle. 

Tell  him  his  long  trouble  is  passing 
Out  of  this  world.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII 

If  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  pass  not 
away  from  thy  servant.  "  Genesis. 

While  my  glory  passeth  by,  I  will  put  thee  in  a 
clift  of  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee,  while  I  pass 
by.  _  Eiodus,  xxxiii.  22. 

Thus  will  I  cut  off  him  that  passeth  out,  and  him 
that  returneth.  Ezekiel,  xxxv.  7. 

This  heap  and  this  pillar  be  witness,  that  I  will 
not  pass  over  to  thee,  and  that  thou  shall  not  pass 
over  it  and  this  pillar  unto  me  for  harm.  Genesis. 

An  idea  of  motion  not  passing  on,  is  not  better 
than  idea  of  motion  at  rest.  Locke. 

Heedless  of  those  cares,  with  anguish  stung. 
He  felt  their  fleeces  as  they  pass'd  along.  Pope, 

If  the  cause  be  visible,  we  stop  at  the  instru- 
ment, and  seldom  pass  on  to  him  that  directed  it. 

Wake's  Preparation/or  Death. 

2.  To  go ;  to  make  away. 
Her  face,  her  hands  were  torn 

With  passing  through  the  brakes.  Dryden, 

3.  To  make  a  change  from  one  thing  to 
another. 

Others  dissatisfied  with  what  they  have,  and 
not  trusting  to  those  innocent  ways  of  getting 
more,  fall  to  others,  and  pass  from  just  to  unjust. 

Temple. 

4.  To  vanish ;  to  be  lost. 

Trust  not  too  much  to  that  enchanting  face  ; 
Beauty's  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  will  pass. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  be  spent ;  to  go  away  progressively. 

The  time,  when  the  thing  existed,  is  the  idea 
of  that  space  of  duration,  which  passed  between 
some  fixed  periodand  the  beingof  that  thing.Loc/ce. 

We  see,  that  one  who  fixes  his  thoughts  very 
intently  on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take  but  little  no- 
tice of  the  succession  of  ideas  that  pass  in  his  mind, 
whilst  he  is  taken  up  with  that  earnest  contemp- 
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lation,  lets  slip  out  of  his  account  a  good  part  of 
that  duration,  and  thinks  that  time  shorter  than  it 
is.  Locke. 

6.  To  be  at  an  end ;  to  be  over. 

Their  officious  haste, 
Who  would  before  have  born  him  to  the  sky. 
Like  eager  Romans,  ere  all  rites  were  past, 
Did  let  too  soon  the  sacred  eagle  fly.  Dryden. 

7.  To  die  ;  to  pass  from  the  present  life  to 
another  state. 

The  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin  ; 
Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably.  Shakesp. 

8.  To  be  changed  by  regular  gradation. 
Inflammations  are  translated  from  other  parts  to 

the  lungs ;  a  pleurisy  easily  passeth  into  a  perip- 
neuraony.  Arbuthnot. 

9.  To  go  beyond  bounds.  Obsolete. 
Why  this  passes,  Mr.  Ford  :«— you  are  not  to  go 

loose  any  longer,  you  nmst  be  pinnioncd, 

Shakesp. 

1 0.  To  be  in  any  state. 

I  will  cause  you  to  pass  under  the  rod,  and  1 
will  bring  you  mto  the  bond  of  the  covenant. 

Ezekiel,  xx.  37. 

11.  To  be  enacted. 

Many  of  the  nobility  spoke  in  parliament  against 
those  things  which  were  most  grateful  to  his  ma- 
jesty, and  which  still  passed,  notwithstanding  their 
contradiction.  Clarendon. 

Neither  of  these  bills  have  yet  passed  the  house 
of  commons,  and  some  think  they  may  be  rejected. 

Swift. 

1 2.  To  be  effected ;  to  exist.  Unless  this 
may  be  thought  a  noun  with  the  articles 
suppressed,  and  be  explained  thus  :  it 
came  to  the  pass  that. 

I  have  heard  it  enquired,  how  it  might  bo 
brought  to  pass  that  the  church  should  every 
where  have  able  preachers  to  instruct  th^  people. 

Hooker, 

When  the  case  required  dissimulation,  if  they 
nsed  it,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  former  opinion  of 
their  good  faith  made  them  almost  invisible. 

Bacm. 

J  3.  To  gain  reception ;  to  become  current: 
as,  this  money  will  not  pass. 
"That  trick,  said  she,  will  not  pass  twice.  Hudib, 
Though  frauds  may  pass  upon  men,  they  are  as 
open  as  the  light  to  him  that  searcheth  the  heart. 

L' Estrange. 

Their  excellencies  will  not  pass  for  such  in  the  ) 
opinion  of  the  learned,  but  only  as  things  which 
have  less  of  error  in  them.  Dryden. 

False  eloquence  passeth  only  where  true  is  not 
understood,  and  nobody  will  commend  bad  wri- 
ters, that  is  acquainted  with  good. 

Felton  on  the  Classicks. 

The  grossest  suppositions  pass  upon  them,  that 
the  wild  Irish  were  taken  in  toyls  ;  but  that,  in 
some  time,  they  would  grow  tame.  Swift, 

14.  To  be  practised  artfully  or  successfully. 
This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  past  upon  thee; 

But  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it, 
Thou     shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge. 

Shakesp, 

15.  To  be  regarded  as  good  or  ill. 

He  rejected  the  authority  of  councils,  and  so  do 
all  the  reformed  ;  so  that  this  won't  pass  for  a  fault 
in  h  m,  till  'tis  proved  one  in  us.  Atterbury, 

1 6.  To  occur  ;  to  be  transacted. 

If  we  would  judge  I'f  the  nature  of  spirits,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  our  own  consciousness  of 
what  passes  within  our  own  mind.  Watts. 

17.  To  be  done. 

Zeal  may  be  let  loose  in  matters  of  direct  duty, 
as  in  prayers,  provided  that  no  indirect  act  pats 
upon  them  to  defile  them.  Taylor, 

18.  To  heed;  to  regard.    Not  in  use. 
As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  1  pass  not ; 

It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  1  speak. 
O'er  whom,  in  time  to  come,  I  hope  to  reign. 

Shakesp. 

19.  To  determine  finally  ;  to  judge  capi- 
tally. 
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Though  well  we  may  not  pais  upon  his  life, 

'ilhout  the  form  of  justice  ;  yet  our  pow'r 

lall  do  a  court' sy  to  our  wrath.  Shakesp. 

To  be  supremely  excellent. 
Sir  Hudibras's  passing  worth, 
le  manner  how  he  sallied  forth.  Underwood. 
To  thrust ;  to  make  a  push  in  fencing. 
To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  past  thy  puucto 

Shakespeare. 
Both  advance 
;ainst  each  other,  and  with  sword  and  lance 
ley  lash,  thev  foin,  they  pos*,  they  strive  to  bore 
leir  corslets.  Dryden. 

To  omit. 

Full  piteous  seems  young  Alma's  case, 

in  a  luckless  gamester's  place, 
e  would  not  play,  yet  must  not  pass.  Prior. 

To  go  through  the  alimentary  duct. 
Substances  hard  cannot  be  dissolved,  but  they 
11  pass;  but  such,  whose  tenacity  exceeds  the 
wers  of  digestion,  will  neither  pass,  nor  be  cou- 
rted into  aliment,  Arbiithnot. 

To  be  in  a  tolerable  state. 
A  middling  sort  of  man  was  left  well  enough  to 
IS  by  his  father,  but  could  never  think  he  had 
ough,  so  long  as  any  had  mijre.  L'Estrange. 

To  pass  away.  To  be  lost ;  to  glide 
F. 

Defining  the  soul  to  be  a  substance  that  always 
nks,  can  serve  but  to  make  many  men  suspect, 
it  they  have  no  souls  at  all,  since  they  find  a 
jd  part  of  their  lives  pass  away  without  thinking. 

Locke. 

To  pass  away.    To  vanish. 
Pass.  v.  a. 
10  go  beyond. 

\s  it  is  advantageable  to  a  physician  to  be 
led  to  the  cure  of  a  declining  disease ;  so  it  is  for 
lommander  to  suppress  a  sedition,  which  has 
ised  the  height ;  for  in  both  the  noxious  humour 
th  first  weaken  and  afterwards  waste  to  no- 
ng.  Hayward. 

?o  go  through :  as,  the  horse  passed 
e  river. 

Po  spend ;  to  live  through. 

Were  I  not  assured  he  was  removed  to  advan- 
;e,  I  should  pass  my  time  extremely  ill  without 
n.  Collier. 
ifou  know  in  what  deluding  joys  we  past 
le  night  that  was  by  heav'n  decreed  our  last. 

Dryden. 

We  have  examples  of  such,  as  pass  most  of  their 
;hts  without  dreaming.  Locke. 
Fhe  people,  free  from  cares,  serene  and  gay, 
ss  all  their  mild  untroubled  hours  away. 

Addison, 

n  the  midst  of  the  service,  a  lady  who  had  passed 
■  winter  at  London  with  her  husband,  entered 
congregation.  Addison. 
'o  impart  to  any  thing  the  power  of 
Dving. 

Dr.  Thurston  thinks  the  principal  use  of  inspi- 
ion  to  be,  to  muve,  or  pass  the  blood,  from  the 
It  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Derham. 
'o  carry  hastily. 

'.  had  only  time  to  pass  my  eye  over  the  medals, 

ich  are  in  great  number.         Addison  on  Italy. 

To  transfer  to  another  proprietor. 

ie  that  will  pass  his  land, 

I  have  mine,  may  set  his  hand 

d  heart  unto  this  deed,  when  he  hath  read  ; 

d  make  the  purchase  spread.  Herbert, 

To  strain ;  to  percolate. 

They  speak  of  severing  wine  from  water,  passmn- 

hrougn  ivy  wood.  Bacon's  Nat,  Hiit. 

0  vent  ;  to  pronounce. 

iow  many  thousands  take  upon  them  to  pass 
it  censures  on  the  personal  actions  of  others, 

1  pronounce  boldly  on  the  affairs  of  the  publick.'' 

Watts. 

I'hey  will  counuend  the  work  in  general,  but 
s  so  many  sly  remarks  upon  it  afterwards,  as 
ill  debii  i/y  all  their  cold  praises. 

Watts  on  the  Mind. 
?o  utter  ceremoniously. 
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Many  of  the  lords  and  some  of  the  commons 
passed  some  compliments  to  the  two  lords. 

Clarendon, 

10.  To  utter  solemnly  or  judicially. 

All  this  makes  it  more  prudent,  rational,  and 
pious,  to  search  our  own  viays,  than  to  pass  sen- 
tence on  other  men.  Hammond. 

He  passed  his  promise,  and  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  L'Estrange. 
1  i.  To  transmit ;  to  procure  to  go. 

Waller  passed  over  five  thousand  horse  and  foot 
by  Newbridge.  Clarendon. 

12.  To  put  an  end  to. 

This  night 

We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well. 

Shakesp, 

1 3.  To  surpass  ;  to  excel. 

She  more  sweet  than  any  bird  on  bough. 
Would  oftentimes  amongst  them  bear  a  part. 

And  strive  to  pass,  as  she  could  well  enough. 
Their  native  musick  by  her  skilful  art.  Spenser, 

Whom  do'st  thou  pass  in  beauty  ?  EzekiSl. 

Martial,  thou  gav'st  far  nobler  epigrams 
To  thy  Domitian,  than  I  can  my  James  ; 
But  in  my  royal  subject  I  pass  thee, 
Thou  flatterd  st  thine,  mine  cannot  flatter'd  be. 

BenJonson. 

The  ancestor  and  all  his  heirs, 
Though  they  in  rmmber  pass  the  stars  of  heav'n. 
Are  still  but  one.  Davies. 

14.  To  omit;  to  neglect;  whether  to  do 
or  to  mention. 

If  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  otfer, 
'Tis  not  the  rounder  of  your  old  fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  you.  Shakesp.  King  Johr}. 

Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom  ;  fur  I  cannot 
Put  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entieat  them ; 
Please  you  that  I  may  pass  this  doing.  Shakesp. 

I  pass  the  wars,  that  spotted  linxes  make 
With  their  fierce  riv,ils.  Dryden. 

Ipass  their  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  array. 
,  Dryden. 

15.  To  transcend;  to  transgress. 

They  did  pass  those  bounds,  and  did  return 
since  tnat  time.         Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

16.  To  admit ;  to  allow. 

The  money  of  every  one  that  passeth  the  ac- 
count, let  the  priests  take.  2  Kings,  xii.  4. 

I'll  pass  them  all  upon  account. 
As  if  your  nat'ral  self  had  don't.  Hudihras. 

17.  To  enact  a  law. 

How  does  that  man  know,  but  the  decree  may 
be  already  passed  against  him,  and  his  allowance 
of  mercy  spent  ?  South. 

Among  the  laws  that  pass'd,  it  was  decreed, 
That  conquer'd  Thebes  from  bondage  should  be 
freed.  Dryden. 

Could  the  same  parliamei.t,  which  addressed 
with  so  much  zeal  and  earnestness  against  this 
evil,  pass  it  hito  a  law  '  Suif't. 

His  majesty's  ministers  proposed  the  good  of 
the  nation,  when  they  advised  the  passing  this 
patent.  Swift. 

18.  To  impose  fraudulently. 

The  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ. 
And  ])ass'd  it  on  her  husband  for  a  boy.  Dryden. 

19.  To  practise  artfiilly ;  to  make  succeed. 

Time  lays  open  frauds,  and  after  that  discovery 
there  is  no  passing  the  same  trick  upon  the  mice. 

L'  Esirange. 

20.  To  send  froin  one  place  to  another : 
as,  pass  that  beggar  to  his  own  parish. 

21.  To  pass  away .    To  spend  ;  to  waste. 

The  father  waketh  for  the  daughter,  lest  she 
pass  away  the  flower  of  lier  age.       Ecclus.  xlii.  9. 

22.  To  pass  by.    To  excuse  ;  to  forgive. 

However  God  may  pass  by  single  sinners  in  this 
worhi ;  yet  when  a  nation  combines  against  him, 
tile  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished.  Tillotson. 

23.  To  pass  by.    To  neglect ;  to  disre- 
gard. 

H  iw  far  ought  tills  enterprise  to  wait  upon 
these  other  matters,  to  be  mingleil  with  them,  or 
to  pass  bii  theai,  anii  give  law  to  them,  as  inferior 
unto  itself '  Bacon. 
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It  conduces  much  to  our  content,  if  we  pass  by 
those  things  which  happen  to  our  trouble,  and 
consider  that  which  is  prosperous ;  that,  by  the 
representation  of  the  better,  the  worse  may  be 
blotted  out.  Taylor's  Holy  Liiing. 

Certahi  passages  of  scripture  we  carniot,  with- 
out injury  to  truth,  pass  by  here  in  silence. 

Bnrnet. 

24.  To  pass  over.  To  omit ;  to  let  go 
unregarded. 

Better  to  pass  him  o'er,  than  to  relate 
The  cause  1  have  your  mighty  sire  to  hate. 

Dryden. 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  have  that 
point  debated,  nor  will  it  hinder  our  pursuit  to 
pass  it  over  in  silence.  Watts. 

The  poet  passes  it  o  ver  as  hastily  as  he  can,  as  if 
he  were  afraid  of  staying  in  the  cave.  Dryden, 

The  queen  asked  him,  who  he  was ;  but  he 
passe«  over  this  without  any  reply,  and  reserves  the 
greatest  part  of  his  story  to  a  time  of  more  leisure. 

Broome. 

Pass  .  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  narrow  entrance ;  an  avenue. 

The  straight  pass  was  damn'd 
With  dead  men.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

It  would  be  easy  to  defend  the  passes  into  the 
whole  country,  that  the  king's  army  should  never 
be  able  to  enter.  Clarendon. 

Truth  is  a  strong  hold,  fortified  by  God  and  na- 
ture, and  diligence  is  properly  the  understanding's 
laying  siege  to  it ;  so  that  it  must  be  perpetually 
observing  all  the  avenues  and  passes  to  it,  and  ac- 
cordingly making  its  approaches.  South. 

2.  Passage;  road. 

The  Tyriaiis  had  no  pass  to  tlie  Red  Sea,  but 
through  the  territory  of  Sulomon,  and  by  his  suf- 
ferance. P.uleigh. 

Pity  tempts  the  pass ; 
But  the  tough  metal  of  my  heart  resists.  Dryd. 

3.  A  permission  to  go  or  come  any  where. 
They  shall  protect  all  that  come  in,  and  send 

them  to  the  lord  deputy,  with  tlirir  safe-conduct 
or  pass,  to  be  at  his  disposition.  SuenS':r  on  Ireland. 

We  bid  this  be  dune, 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  j  aas, 
And  not  the  punishment.  Shakesp. 

Give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions  fur  this  cnterprize. 

Shakespeare. 
My  friends  reraeraber'd  me  of  home  ;  and  said. 
If  ever  fate  would  signe  ray  pass  ;  delaid 
It  should  be  now  no  more.  Chapman. 
A  gentleman  had  a  jmss  to  go  beyond  the  seas. 

Clarendon, 

4.  An  order  by  which  vagrants  or  impo- 
tent persons  are  sent  to  their  place  of 
abode. 

5.  Push ;  thrust  in  fencing. 

'Tis  dangerous  when  the  baser  nature  conies 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

The  king  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  posses  bc- 
Iweeii  you  and  him,  he  shall  not  exceed  you  three 
hits.  Shakes. 

With  seeming  innocence  the  rrowd  beguil'd  ; 
But  made  the  aesperate  passes,  when  he  .smil'd. 

Dryden. 

6.  State  ;  condition. 

To  what  a  pats  are  our  minds  brought,  t!;at 
from  the  right  line  of  virtue,  are  wry ed  to  these 
crooked  shifts Sidney. 

After  king  Henry  united  the-  roses,  they  la- 
boured to  reduce  Loth  English  and  Irish,  which 
work,  to  what  pass  and  perfection  it  was  brought 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  iiath  been  declared, 
Davies's  State  of  Ireland. 
In  my  feare  of  hosjiiiabie  Juve, 
Thou  did'st  to  this  passe  my  affections  move. 

Cha]:nian. 

1  could  see  plate,  hangings  and  paintings  a'u.,ut 
my  house  till  you  had  the  ordering  of  me,  but  I 
am  now  brought  to  such  pass,  that  lean  see  nu- 
thing  at  all.  L'Estruvgi., 

Matters  have  been  brought  to  this  pass,  that  if 
one  among  a  man's  sons  had  any  bk-mish,  lie  laid 
him  aside  for  the  ministry,  and  such  an  one  was 
jjresently  approved.  South.. 
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Pa'ssable.  adj.  [passible,Yr.£rom  pass.] 

1.  Possible   to  be  passed  or  travelled 
throui>h  or  over. 

His  body  is  a  passable  carkass,  if  he  be  not  hurt, 
(t  is  a  thorouplifare  for  steel.  Shakesp. 

Antiochus  departed  in  all  haste,  weening  in  his 
pride  to  make  llie  land  navigable,  and  the  sea 
passable  by  foot.  2  Maccab. 

2.  Supportable;  tolerable;  allowable. 

They  are  crafty  and  of  a  passable  reach  of  under- 
standing. Howel. 

Lay  by  Virt;il,  rny  version  will  appear  a  passable 
beauty  when  the  original  muse  is  absent. 

Dryden. 

White  and  red  well  mingled  on  the  face,  make 
what  was  before  but  passable,  appear  beautiful. 

Dryden. 

3.  Capable  of  admission  or  reception. 

In  counterfeits,  it  is  with  men  as  with  false 
money  ;  one  piece  is  more  or  less  passable  than  an- 
other. L' Estrange. 

These  stage  advocates  are  not  only  without 
truth,  but  without  cclour  :  could  they  have  made 
the  slander  passafc/e,  we  should  have  Ijeard  farther. 

Collier. 

4.  Popular  ;   well  received.     'I  his   is  a 
sense  less  usual. 

Where  there  is  no  eminent  odds  in  sufficiency, 
it  is  better  to  take  with  the  more  passable,  than 
with  the  more  able.  Bacon. 

A  man  of  the  one  faction,  which  is  most  passable 
with  the  other,  commonly  giveth  best  way. 

Bacon, 

PASSA'DO.  n.  s.   [Italian.]    A  push ; 
a  thrust. 

A  duellist,  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first  house  ; 
ah  !  the  immortal  passado.  Shakesp. 

Pa'SSAGe.  n.  s.  [passage,  Fr.] 

1.  Act  of  passing;  travel;  course;  jour- 
ney. 

The  story  of  such  a  passage  was  true,  and  Jason 
with  the  rest  went  indeed  to  rob  Colchos,  to  which 
they  might  arrive  by  boat.  Raleigh's  Hist. 

So  shalt  thou  best  prepar'd  endure 
Thy  mortal  passage  when  it  comes.  Milton. 

All  h;)ve  liberty  to  take  fish,  which  they  do  by 
standing  in  the  water  by  the  hoies,  and  so  inter- 
cepting their  passage  take  great  plenty  of  them, 
which  otherwise  would  follow  the  water  under 
ground.  Brown's  Travels. 

Live  like  those  who  look  upon  themselves  as 
being  only  on  their  passage  through  this  state,  but 
as  belonging  to  that  which  is  to  come.  Atterbury. 

Though  the  passage  be  troublesome,  yet  it  is  se- 
cure, and  shall  iri  a  little  time  bring  us  ease  and 
peace  at  the  last.  Wahe- 

In  souls  prepar'd,  the  passage  is  a  breath 
From  time  t'  eternity,  from  life  to  death.  Harte. 

2.  Road  ;  way. 

Human  actions  are  so  uncertain  as  that  seemeth 
the  best  Ci  rurse,  which  hath  most  passages  out  of  it. 

Bacon, 

The  land  enterprize  of  Panama  was  grounded 
upon  a  false  account,  that  the  passages  towards  it 
were  no  better  fortified  than  Diake  Bad  left  them. 

Bacon. 

Is  there  yet  no  other  way  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dust  ? 

Milton. 

Against  which  open'd  from  beheath 
A  passage  down  to  th'  earth,  a  passage  wide. 

Milton. 

To  bleed  to  death  was  one  of  the  most  desirable 
passages  out  of  this  world.  Fell. 

When  l\ie  passage  is  open,  land  will  be  turned 
most  to  great  cattle  ;  when  shut,  to  sheep.  Temp. 

The  Persian  army  had  advanced  into  the 
straiglit  passages  of  Cdicia,  by  which  means  Alex- 
ander with  his  small  arr'v  was  able  to  fight  and 
conquer  them.  South. 

The  passage  made  by  many  a  winding  way. 
Reach  d  e'en  the  room  in  which  the  tyrant  lay. 

Dryden. 

He  plies  him  with  redoubled  strokes  ; 
Wheels  as  he  wheels  ;  and  with  his  pointed  dart 
Explores  the  nearest  passage  to  his  heart.  Dryden. 


I  wish  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  to  fly  away  to 
those  happy  seats  ;  but  the  genius  told  me  there 
was  no  passage  to  them,  except  through  the  gates 
of  death.  Addison. 

I  have  often  stopped  all  the  passages  to  prevent 
the  ants  going  to  their  own  nest.  Addison, 

When  the  gravel  is  separated  from  the  kidney, 
oily  substances  relax  the  passages.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Entrance  or  exit ;  liberty  to  pass. 
What,  are  my  doors  oppos'd  against  my  passage? 

Shakesp. 

You  shall  furnish  me 
With  cloake,  and  coate,  and  make  my  passage 
free 

For  lov'd  Dulichius.  Chapman. 

4.  The  state  of  decay.    Not  in  use. 

Would  some  part  of  my  young  years 
Might  but  redeem  the  passage  of  your  age  ! 

Shakesp. 

5.  Intellectual  admittance  ;  mental  accept- 
ance. 

1  would  render  this  treatise  intelligible  to  every 
rational  man,  however  little  versed  in  scholastick 
learning,  among  whom  I  expect  it  will  have  a 
fairer  passage  than  among  those  deeply  imbued 
with  other  principles.  Digby. 

6.  Occurrence  ;  hap. 
It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 

A  strain  of  rareness.  Shakesp. 

7.  Unsettled  state  ;  aptness  by  condition 
or  nature  to  change  the  place  of  abode. 

Traders  in  Ireland  are  but  factors ;  the  cause 
must  be  rather  an  ill  opinion  of  security  than  of 
gain  :  the  last  intices  the  poorer  traders,  young 
beginners,  or  those  of  passage ;  but  without  the 
first,  the  rich  will  never  settle  in  the  country. 

Temple. 

In  man  the  judgment  shoots  at  flying  game  ; 
A  bird  i>(  passage!  lost  as  soon  as  found  ; 
Now  in  the  moon  perhaps,  now  under  ground, 

Pope. 

8.  Incident ;  transaction. 

This  business  as  it  is  a  very  high  passage  of  state, 
so  it  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Uayward. 

'Ihou  do'st  in  thy  passages  of  life 
Make  me  believe  that  tliou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  of  heav'u.  Shakesp. 

9.  Management;  conduct. 
Upon  consideration  of  the  conduct  and  passage 

of  affairs  in  former  times,  the  state  of  England 
ought  to  be  cleared  of  aii  imputation  cast  upon  it. 

Davies. 

10.  Part  of  a  book  ;  single  place  in  a 
writing.    Endroit,  Fr. 

A  critick  who  has  no  taste  nor  learning,  seldom 
ventures  to  praise  any  passage  in  an  author  who  has 
not  been  before  received  by  the  publick.  Addison. 

As  to  the  cantos,  all  the  passages  are  as  fabulous 
as  the  visiort  at  the  beginning.  Pepe. 

How  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun, 
And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  sun.  Young. 

Pa'ssrd.     Preterite  and    participle  of 
pass. 

Why  sayef  t  thou  iny  way  is  hid  from  the  Lord, 
and  my  judgment  is  passed  over  from  my  God 

Isaiah  xl.  27. 

He  affirmed,  that  no  good  law  passed  since  king 
William's  accession,  except  the  act  for  preserving 
the  game.  Addison. 

The  description  of  a  life  passed  away  in  vanity 
and  among  the  shadows  of  pomp,  may  be  soon 
finely  drawn  in  the  same  place.     Addisim's  Sped. 

Pa'ssenger.  n.  s.  [  passager,  Fr.] 
I .  A  traveller  ;  one  who  is  upon  the  road  ; 
a  wayfarer. 

All  the  way,  the  wanton  damsel  found 
New  mirth,  her  passenger  to  entertain.  Spenser. 

What  hollowing,  and  what  stir  is  this.' 
These  are  my  mates  that  make  their  wills  their  law. 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase.  Shakesp. 

I'lie  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
Tlireats  the  forlorn  and  wand'ring  passenger. Milton. 

.■\pelles,  when  he  had  finished  any  work,  ex- 
posed it  to  the  sight  of  all  passengers,  and  conceal- 
ed himself  to  hear  the  censure  of  his  faults.  Dryd. 


2.  One  who  hires  in  any  vehicle  the  li- 
berty of  travelling. 

The  diligent  pilot  in  a  dangerous  tempest  doth 
attend  the  unskilful  words  of  a  passenger.  Sidney. 

Pa'ssenger  falcon,  n.  s.  A  kind  of  mi- 
gratoryhawk.  Ainsworth. 
Pa'sser.  n.  5.  [from  pass.]    One  who 
passes  ;  one  that  is  upon  the  road. 

Under  you  ride  the  home  and  foreign  shipping 
in  so  near  a  distance,  that,  without  troubling  the 
passer,  or  borrowing  Stentor's  voice,  you  may 
confer  with  any  in  the  town.  Carem. 

Have  we  so  soon  forgot, 
When,  like  a  matron,  butcher'd  by  her  sons. 
And  cast  beside  some  common  way,  a  spectacle 
Of  horror  and  affright  to  passers  by, 
Our  groaning  country  bled  at  every  vein  ?  Rowe. 
Passibi'lity.  n.  s.  [passibilite,  Fr.  from 
passible.]    Quality  of  receiving  impres- 
sions from  external  agents. 

The  last  doubt,  touching  the  possibility  of  the 
matter  of  the  heavens,  is  drawn  from  the  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  Hakemll 
Pa'ssibi-E.  adj.  [passible,  Fr.  passibilis, 
Lat.]  Susceptive  of  impressions  from  ex- 
ternal agents. 

Theodoret  disputeth  with  great  earnestness, 
that  God  cannot  be  said  to  suffer  ;  but  he  thereby 
meaneth  Christ's  divine  nature  against  Apollina- 
rius,  which  held  even  deity  itse\{ passible.  Hooker. 
Pa'ssibleness.  n.  s.  [from  passible.] 
Quality  of  receiving  impressions  from 
external  agents. 

It  drew  after  it  the  heresy  of  the  passibleness  of 
the  deity  ;  the  deity  of  Christ  was  become,  in  their 
conceits,  the  same  nature  with  the  humanity  that 
was  passible.  Brerewood. 

Pa  ssing,  participial  adj.  [from  pass.] 

1 .  Supreme ;  surpassing  others ;  eminent. 
No  strength  of  arms  shall  win  this  noble  fort. 

Or  shake  this  puissant  wall,  such  passing  might 
Have  spells  and  charms,  if  they  be  said  aright. 

Fairfax. 

2,  It  is  used  adverbially  to  enfore  the 
meaning  of  another  word.  Exceeding. 

Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wroth.  Shakesp. 
Passing  many  know  it  ;  and  so  many, 
That  of  all  nations  there  abides  not  any, 
From  where  the  morning  rises  and  the  sun 
To  where  even  and  night  their  courses  run ! 

Chapman. 

Many  in  each  region  passing- fair 
As  the  noon  sky  ;  more  like  to  goddesses 
1  han  mortal  creatures.        Mihon's  Paradise  Lost. 

She  was  not  only  passing  fair. 
But  was  withal  discreet  and  debonnair.  Dryden. 

Full  soon  by  bonfire  and  by  bell. 
We  learnt  our  liege  was  passing  well.  Gay. 

Pa'ssingbell.  n.  s.  [passing  and  bell.] 
The  bell  which  rings  at  the  hour  of  de- 
parture, to  obtain  prayers  for  the  passing 
soul  :  it  is  often  used  for  the  bell  which 
rings  immediately  after  death. 

Those  loving  papers 
Thicken  on  you  now,  as  pray'rs  ascend 
To  heaven  in  troops  at  a  good  man's  passingbell. 

Donne. 

A  talk  of  tumult,  and  a  breath 
Would  serve  him  as  his  passingbell  to  death. 

Daniel 

Before  the  passingbell  begun, 
The  news  throuab  half  the  town  has  run.  Sw^i. 
PA'SSION.w.  s.  [  passion,  Fr.  passio, Lat.] 

1.  Any  effect  caused  by  external  agency. 

A  body  at  rest  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  active 
power  to  move,  and  when  set  in  motion,  it  is  ra- 
ther a  passion  than  an  action  in  it.  Locke. 

2.  Susceptibility  of  effect  from  exrcrnal 
action. 

The  differences  of  mouldable  and  not  mould- 
abl.-,  scissible  and  not  icissible,  and  many  other 
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lims  of  matter,  are  plebeian  notions,  applied 

:he  instruments  men  ordinarily  practise. Bacon. 

iolent  commotion  of  the  mind. 

lII  the  oilier  passions  fleet  to  air, 

doubtful  thoughts  and  rash  embrac'd  despair. 

Shukesp. 

'hee  every  thing  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh, 
weep  :  whose  every  passion  fully  strives 
make  itself  in  thee  fair  and  admired.  Shakesp. 

I  am  doubtful,  lest 
1  break  into  some  merry  passion, 

I  so  pffend  him  : 

joa  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient.  Shakesp. 

II  loving  thou  do'st  well,  in  passion  not ; 
erein  true  love  consists  not.  Milton. 

Cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
IS  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold 
;  fellows  of  his  crime  condemn'd 
ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain.  Milton, 
'assion's  too  fierce  to  be  in  fetters  bound, 
i  nature  flies  him  like  enchanted  ground. 

Dryden. 

ill  the  art  of  rhetorick,  besides  order  and  per- 
;uUy,  only  moves  the  passions,  and  thereby 
leads  the  judgment.  Locke. 
nger. 

"he  word  passion  signifies  the  receiving  any  ac- 
1,  in  a  large  philosophical  sense  ;  in  a  more 
ited  philosophical  sense,  it  signifies  any  of  the 
ctions  of  human  nature  ;  as  lore,  fear,  joy, 
ow :  but  the  common  people  confine  it  only 
nger.  Watts. 
eal;  ardour. 

Vhere  statesmen  are  ruled  by  faction  and  inte- 
,  they  can  have  no  passion  for  the  glory  of  their 
ntry,  nor  any  concern  for  the  figure  it  will 
ie.  Addison  on  Medals. 

ove. 

For  your  love, 
1  kill'd  her  father  :  you  confess'd  you  drew 
lighty  argument  to  prove  your  passion  for  the 
daughter.  Dryden  and  Lee's  Oedipus. 

He,  to  grate  me  more, 
)lic^Iy  own'd  his  passion  for  Amestris.  Rowe. 
urvey  yourself,  and  then  forgive  your  slave, 
nk  what  a  passion  sucii  a  form  must  have. 

Granville. 

agerness. 

bate  a  little  of  that  violent  passion  for  fine 
iths,  so  predominant  in  your  sex.  Swift. 
mphatically.  The  last  suffering  of 
;  Redeemer  of  the  world, 
le  shewed  himself  alive  after  his  passion,  by 
ly  infallible  proofs.  Acts,  i.  3. 

'a'ssion.  v.n.  \passionner,  Fr.  from 
;  noun.]  To  be~  extremely  agitated  ; 
express  great  commotion  of  mind, 
isolete. 

'Twas  Ariadne  passioning 
Theseus'  perjury  and  unjust  flight.  Shakesp. 

ION-FLOWER,    n.  s.  [granadUla, 

.]    A  flower.  Miller. 

ION-WEEK.  n.  s.  The  week  imme- 
tely  preceding  Easter,  named  in  com- 
moration   of  our   Saviour's  cruci- 

on. 

ION  ATE.  adj.  [passionne,  Fr.] 
oved  by  passion ;  feeling  or  express- 
great  commotion  of  mind, 
y  whole  endeavour  is  to  resolve  the  consci- 
and  to  shew  what,  in  this  controversy,  the 
t  is  to  think,  if  it  will  follow  the  light  of 
id  and  sincere  judgment,  without  either  cloud 
rejudice  or  mist  of  passionate  aflfectioii.  Hooker. 
hucydides  observes,  that  men  are  much  more 
ionote  for  injustice  than  for  violence  ;  because 
3ne  coming  as  from  an  equal  seems  rapine  ; 
V  the  other  proceeding  from  one  stronger  is 
the  effect  of  necessity.  Clarendon. 
1  his  prayers,  as  his  attention  was  fixt  and 
dy,  so  was  it  inflamed  with  passionate  fervors. 

Fell. 

ood  angels  looked  upon  this  ship  of  Noah's 
■  a  passionate  concern  for  its  safety.  Burnet. 
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Men,  upon  the  near  approach  of  death,  have 
been  rouzed  up  into  such  a  lively  sense  of  their 
guilt,  such  a  passionate  degree  of  concern  and  re- 
morse, that  if  ten  thousand  ghosts  had  appeared 
to  them,  tliey  scarce  could  have  had  a  fuller  con- 
viction of  their  danger.  Atterbury. 
2.  Easily  moved  to  anger.  ' 

Homer's  Achilles  is  haughty  and  passionate,  im- 
patient of  any  restraint  by  laws,  and  arrogant  in 
arms.  Prior. 

To  Pa'ssionate.   v.  a.   [from  passion.] 
An  old  word.  Obsolete. 

1.  To  affect  with  passion. 

Great  pleasure  mix'd  with  pitiful  regard. 
That  godly  king  and  queen  did  passionate. 
Whilst  they  his  pitiful  adventures  heard. 
That  oft  they  did  lament  his  luckless  state 

Spenser. 

2.  To  express  passionately. 

Thy  niece  and  I  want  hands.. 
And  cannot  passionate  our  tenfold  grief 
With  folded  arms.        Shakesp.  Titus  Andronicus. 
Pa'ssionately.  adv.  [from  passionate.'] 

1.  With  passion ;  with  desire,  love,  or 
hatred  ;  with  great  commotion  of  mind. 

Whoever  passionately  covets  any  thing  he  has 
not,  has  lost  his  hold.  I  'Estrange. 

If  sorrow  expresses  itself  never  so  loudly  and 
passionately,  and  discharge  itself  in  never  so  many 
tears,  yet  it  will  no  more  purge  a  man's  heart, 
than  the  washing  of  his  hands  can  cleanse  the 
rottenness  of  his  tones.  South' s  Sermons. 

I  made  Melesinda,  in  opposition  to  Nourmahal, 
a  woman  passionately  loving  of  her  husband,  pa- 
tient of  injuries  and  contempt,  and  constant  in 
her  kindness.  Dryden. 

2.  Angrily. 

They  lay  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  ones 
sometimes  passionately  enough,  to  divert  it  from 
themselves.  Locke. 

Pa'ssionateness.   n.  s.   [from  passi- 
onate.] 

1.  State  of  being  subject  to  passion. 

2.  Vehemence  of  mind. 

To  love  with  some  passionateness  the  person  you 
would  marry,  is  not  only  allowable  but  expedient. 

Boyle. 

PA'SSIVE.  adj.  [passif,   Fr.  passivus, 
Lat] 

1.  Receiving  impression  from  some  ex- 
ternal agent. 

High  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

The  active  informations  of  the  intellect,  filling 
the  passive  reception  of  the  will,  like  form  closing 
with  matter,  grew  actuate  into  a  third  and  distinct 
perfection  of  practice.  South. 

As  the  mind  is  wholly  passive  in  the  reception 
of  all  its  simple  ideas,  so  it  exerts  several  acts  of 
its  own,  whereby  out  of  its  simple  idea,  the  other 
is  formed.  Locke. 

The  vis  inertite  is  a  passive  principle  by  which 
bodies  persist  in  their  motion  or  rest,  receive  mo- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  force  impressing  it,  and 
resist  as  much  as  they  are  resisted  :  by  this  prin- 
ciple alone,  there  never  could  have  been  any  mo- 
tion in  the  world.  Newton's  Opticks. 

2.  Unresisting ;  not  opposing. 

Not  those  alone,  who  passive  own  her  laws,  "* 
But  who,  weak  rebels,  more  advance  her  cause. 

Pope. 

3.  Suffering ;  not  acting. 

4.  [In  grammar.] 

A  verb  passive  is  that  which  signifies  passion  or 
the  effect  of  action  :  as  doceor,  lam  taught. 

Clarke's  Latin  Grammar. 

Pa'ssively.  adv.  [£rom  passive.] 

1 .  With  a  passive  nature. 
Though  some  are  passivtly  inclin'd. 

The  greater  part  degenerate  from  their  kind. 

Dryden. 

2.  Without  agency. 
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A  man  may  not  only  passively  and  involuntarily 
be  rejected,  out  also  may,  by  an  act  of  his  own, 
cast  out  or  reject  himself.  Pearson. 

Pa'ssiveness.  n.  s.  [{rom  passive.] 

1.  QuaUty  of  receiving  impression  from 
external  agents. 

2.  Passibility  ;  power  of  suffering. 

We  shall  lose  our  passitieness  with  our  being,  aua 
be  as  incapable  of  suflFering  as  heaven  can  make 
us.  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  Patience ;  calmness. 

Gravity  and  passiveness  in  children  is  not  from 
discretion,  but  phlegme.  Fell. 
Pa'ssivity.  n.s.  [from passive.]  Passive- 
ness.   An  innovated  word. 

There  being  no  mean  between  penetrability  and 
im|ienetrability,  between  passivity  and  activity, 
these  being  contrary  and  opposite,  the  infinite 
rarefaction  of  the  one  quality  is  the  position  of  its 
contrary.  Cheyne's  Philosophical  Principles. 

Pa'ssover.  n.  s.  [pass  and  over.] 

1.  A  feast  instituted  among  the  Jews  in 
memory  of  the  time  when  God,  smiting 
the  first  born  of  the  Egyptians,  passed 
over  the  habitations  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  Jews  passevsr  was  at  hand,  and  Jesus  went 
up.  John,  ii.  13. 

The  Lord's  passover,  commonly  called  Easter, 
was  ordered  by  the  common  law  to  be  celebrated 
every  year  on  a  Sunday.  Aylife. 

2.  The  sacrifice  killed. 

Take  a  lamb,  and  kill  the  passover.  Exodits. 

Pa'ssport.  n.  s.  [passport,  Fr.]  Per- 
mission of  passage. 

Under  that  pretext,  fain  she  would  have  given 
a  secret  passport  to  her  atFection.  Smney. 

Giving  his  reason  passport  for  to  pass 
Whither  it  would,  so  it  would  let  him  die. Sidney, 

Let  hhn  depart ;  his  passport  shall  be  made, 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse. 

Shakesp. 

Having  used  extreme  caution  in  granting  pass- 
ports to  Ireland,  he  conceived  that  paper  not  "to 
have  been  delivered.  Clarendon. 

The  gospel  has  then  only  a  free  admission  into 
the  assent  of  the  understanding,  when  it  brings  a 
passport  from  a  rightly  disposed  will,  as  being  the 
faculty  of  dominion,  that  commands  all,  that  shute 
out,  and  lets  in,  what  objects  it  pleases. 

South. 

Admitted  in  the  shining  throng 
He  shows  the  passi)ort  which  he  brought  along  ; 
His  passport  is  his  innocence  and  grace, 
Well  known  to  all  the  natives  of  the  place.  Dryd. 

At  our  meeting  in  another  world  ; 
For  thou  hast  drunk  thy  passport  out  of  this. 

Dryden. 

Dame  nature  gave  him  comeliness  and  health. 
And  fortune,  for  a possport,  gave  him  wealth. 

Harte. 

Past,  participial  adj.  [from  pass.] 
J .  Not  present ;  not  to  come. 

Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best ;  things  presejit 
worst.  Shakesp. 

For  several  months  past,  papers  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  the  best  publick  principle,  the  love  of 
our  country.  Swijri. 

This  not  alone  has  shone  on  ages  past. 
But  lights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last. 

Pope. 

2.  Spent ;  gone  through ;  undergone. 
A  life  of  glorious  labours  past  P<'P^. 

Past.  n.  s.  EUiptically  used  for  past 
time. 

The  past  is  all  by  death  possest. 
And  frugal  fate  that  guards  the  rest. 
By  giving  bids  us  live  to-day.  Fenttrn, 

Past,  preposition. 

1.  Beyond  in  time. 

Sarah  was  delivered  of  a  child,  when  she  was 
past  age.  Hebrews,  xi.  11. 

2.  No  longer  capable  of. 

Fervent  prayers  he  made,  when  he  was  esteemed 
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jjojf  sense,  and  so  spent  h's  last  breath  in  commit- 
ting his  soul  unto  the  Almightj.  Hayward. 

Past  hope  of  conquest,  twas  his  latest  care 
Like  falling  Csesar  decently  to  d_ye.  Dryden. 

Many  men  have  not  yet  sinned  themselves  past 
all  sense  or  feeling,  but  have  some  regrets  ;  and 
when  their  spirits  are  at  any  time  disturbed  with 
the  sense  of  their  guilt,  they  are  for  a  little  time 
more  watchful  over  their  ways  ;  but  they  are  soon 
disheartened.  Calamy  s  Sermojis. 

3.  Beyond ;  out  of  reach  of. 

We  must  not 
Prostitute  our  past  cure  malady 
To  empiricks.       Shakesp.  All  s  well  that  ends  well. 

What's  gone,  and  what's  past  help, 
Should  be  pojf  grief.  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

That  France  and  Spain  were  taught  the  use  of 
shipping  by  the  Greets  and  Phoenicians  is  a  thing 
past  questioning.  Heylyn. 

Love,  when  once  past  government,  is  conse- 
quently past  shame.  ij'Estrange. 

Her  life  she  might  have  had  ;  but  the  despair 
Of  saving  his  had  put  it  past  her  care.  Dryden. 

I'm  stupify'd  with  sorrow,  past  relief 
Of  tears.  Dryden. 

That  the  bare  receiving  a  sum  should  sink  a 
man  into  a  servile  state,  is  past  my  comprehension. 

Collier  on  Vride. 

That  he  means  paternal  power,  is  past  doubt 
from  the  inference  he  makes.  Locke. 

4.  Beyond  ;  further  than. 

We  will  go  by  the  king's  high  way,  until  we  be 
past  thy  borders.  Numbers,  xxi.  22. 

5.  Above  ;  more  than. 

The  northern  Irish  Scots  have  bows  not  past 
three  quarters  of  a  yard  long,  with  a  string  of 
wreathed  hemp,  and  their  arrows  not  much  above 
an  ell.  Sjyenser  on  Ireland. 

The  same  inundation  was  not  deep,  not  past 
forty  foot  from  the  ground.  Bacon. 
PA.STE.  n.s.  [pmte,  Fr.] 

1 .  Any  thhig  mixed  up  so  as  to  be  viscous 
and  tenacious :  such  as  flour  and  water 
for  bread  or  pies ;  or  various  kinds  of 
earth  mingled  for  the  potter. 

Except  you  could  bray  Christendom  in  a  mortar, 
and  mould  it  in  a  new  paste,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  an  holy  war.  Bacon. 

With  particles  of  heav'nly  fire 
The  God  of  nature  did  his  soul  inspire  ; 
Which  wise  Prometheus  temper'd  into  paste. 
And  mixt  with  living  streams,  the  godlike  image 
cast.  Dryden. 

When  the  gods  moulded  up  the  paste  of  man, 
Some  of  their  dough  was  left  upon  their  hands. 

Dryden. 

He  has  the  whitest  hand  that  ever  you  saw,  and 
raises  paste  better  than  any  woman. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

2.  Flour  and  water  boiled  together  so  as 
to  make  a  cement, 

3.  Artificial  mixture,  in  imitation  of  pre- 
cious stones. 

To  Paste,  v.  a.  [paster,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.]    To  fasten  with  paste. 

Tiy  pasting  the  vowels  and  consonants  on  the 
sides  of  dice,  his  eldest  son  played  himself  into 
spelling.  Locke. 

Young  creatures  have  learned  their  letters  and 
syllables,  by  having  them  pasted  upon  little  flat 
tablets.  Watts. 

Pa'steboard.  n.s.  [paste  and  board.] 
Masses  made  anciently  by  pasting  one 
paper  on  another :  now  made  sometimes 
by  macerating  paper  and  casting  it  in 
moulds,  sometimes  by  pounding  old 
cordage,  and  casting  it  in  forms. 

Tintoret  made  chambers  of  board  and  paste- 
board,  proportioned  to  his  models,  with  doors  and 
windows,  through  which  he  distributed,  on  his 
figures,  artificial  lights.  Dryden. 

T  would  not  make  myself  merry  even  with  a 
piece  of  pasteboard,  that  is  invested  with  a  publick 
character.  Addison. 
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Pa'steboard. Made  of  pasteboard. 

Put  silkworms  on  whited  brown  paper  in  a 
pasteboard  box.  Mm-timer. 
Pa'stel.  n.  s.  [glastum.]    An  herb. 

Ainsu'orth. 
Pa'stern.  n.  s.  [pasiuron,  Fr.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  leg  of  a  horse  between 
the  joint  next  the  foot  and  the  hoof. 

I  will  not  change  my  horse  with  any  that  treads 
on  four  pasterns.  Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

The  colt  that  for  a  stallion  is  design  d. 
Upright  he  walks  on  pasterns  firm  and  straight. 
His  motions  easy,  prancing  in  his  gait.  Dryden 

Being  heavy  .ne  should  not  tread  stiff,  but  have 
a  pastern  made  him  to  break  the  force  of  his  weight 
his  body  thus  hangs  on  the  hoof,  as  a  coach  duth 
by  the  leathers.  Grew. 

2.  The  legs  of  a  human  creature  in  con 
tempt. 

So  straight  she  walk'd,  and  on  her  pasterns  high 
If  seeing  her  behind,  he  lik'd  her  pace, 
Now  turning  short,  he  better  lik'd  her  face. 

Dryden. 

Pa'stil.  n.  s.  [pastillus,  Lat.  pastille, 
Fr.]    A  roll  of  paste. 

To  draw  with  dry  colours,  make  long  pastils,  by 
grinding  red  lead  with  strong  wort,  and  so  roll 
them  up  like  pencils,  drying  tliem  in  the  sun. 

Peacham  on  Drawin^ 

Pa'stime.  n.s.  [pass -dnd  time.']  Sport; 
amusement;  diversion. 

It  was  more  requisite  for  Zelmane's  hurt  tg  rest, 
than  sit  up  at  those  pastimes;  but  she,  that  felt 
no  wound  out  one,  earnestly  desired  to  have  the 
pastorals.       _  Sidney. 

I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 
Till  the  last  step  has  brought  me  to  my  love. 

Shakesp 

Pastime  passing  excellent. 
If  husbanded  with  modesty.  Shakesp 
With  these 

Find  pastime,  and  bear  rule ;  thy  realm  is  large. 

Milton. 

A  man,  much  addicted  to  luxury,  recreation, 
and  pastime,  should  never  pretend  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  the  sciences,  unless  his  soul  be  so 
refined,  that  be  can  taste  these  entertainments 
eminently  in  his  closet.  Watts. 

Pa'stor.  n.  s,  [pastor,  Lat.  pasteur,  old 
Fr.] 

1.  A  shepherd. 

Keceive  this  present  by  the  muses  made. 
The  pipe  on  which  the  Ascraean  pastor  play'd. 

Dryden 

The  pastor  shears  their  hoary  beards, 
And  eases  of  their  hair  the  loaden  herds.  Dryden 

2.  A  clergyman  who  has  the  care  of  a 
flock ;  one  who  has  soids  to  feed  with 
sound  doctrine. 

The  pastor  maketh  suits  of  the  people,  and  they 
with  one  voice  testify  a  general  assent  thereunto, 
or  he  joyfully  beginneth,  and  they  with  like  ala- 
crity follow,  dividing  between  them  the  sentences 
wherewith  they  strive,  which  shall  much  shew  his 
own,  and  stir  up  others  zeal  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Hooker. 

The  first  branch  of  the  great  work  belonging  to 
a  pastor  of  the  church,  «'as  to  teach.  South. 
All  bisliops  are  pastors  of  the  common  flock. 

Lesley. 

A  breach  in  the  general  form  of  worship  was 
reckoned  too  unpopular  to  be  attemptedj  neither 
was  the  expedient  then  found  out  of  maintaining 
separate  pastors  out  of  private  purses.  Swift. 

Pa'storal.  adj.  [pastoralis,  Lat.  pas- 
toral, Fr.] 

1.  Rural ;  rustick  ;  beseeming  shepherds; 
imitating  shepherds. 

In  those  pastoral  pastimes,  a  great  many  days 
were  sent  to  follow  their  flying  predecessors. 

Sidney. 

2.  Relating  to  the  care  of  souls. 
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Their  lord  and  master  taught  concernins  the 
pastm-al  care  he  had  over  his  own  flock.  Hooker. 

The  bishop  of  Salisbury  recommendeth  the 
tenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  in  his  pastoral  letter,  to 
the  serious  perusal  of  the  divines  of  his  diocese. 

Dryden. 

Pa'storal.  n.  s.  A  poem  in  which  any 
action  or  passion  is  represented  by  its 
effects  upon  a  country  life  :  or  accord- 
ing to  the  common  practice  in  which 
speakers  take  upon  them  the  character 
of  shepherds  ;  an  idyl ;  a  bucolick. 

Pastoral  is  an  imitation  of  the  action  of  a  shep- 
herd ;  the  form  of  this  imitation  is  dramatick  or 
narrative,  or  mi^ed  of  both,  the  fable  simple,  the 
manners  not  too  polite  nor  too  rustick.  Pope. 

The  best  actors  in  the  world,  for  tragedy,  co- 
medy, liistory,  pastoral.  Shakesp.  Hamlet, 

Tliere  ought  to  be  the  same  difference  between 
pastorals  and  elegies,  as  between  the  life  of  the 
country  and  the  court ;  the  latter  should  be  smo(^tii, 
clean,  tender,  and  passionate  :  the  thoughts  may 
be  bold,  more  gay,  and  more  elevated  than  in 
pastoral.  Walsh, 
Pa'stry.  n.  s.  [pastissarie,  Fr.  from 
jmste.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  pies. 

Let  never  fresh  machines  your  pastry  try. 
Unless  grandees  or  magistrates  are  by. 
Then  you  may  put  a  dw  arf  into  a  pie.  King. 

2.  Pies  or  baked  paste. 

Remember 

The  seed  cake,  the  pasteries,  and  the  f  urmenty  pot. 

Tussen 

Beasts  of  chase,  or  fowls  of  game, 
In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  orboil'd, 
Gris  amber  steaiu'd.      Milton's  Parad.  Regained, 

3.  The  place  where  pastry  is  made. 
They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry. 

Shakespi 

Pa'stry-cook.  n.s.  [pastry  and  cook.] 
One  whose  trade  is  to  make  and  sell 
things  baked  in  paste. 

1  wish  3'ou  knew  what  my  husband  has  paid 
to  the  pastrycooks  and  confectioners.  Arbuthnot. 

Pa'sturable.  adj.  [from  pasture.]  fit 

for  pasture. 
Pa  sturage,  n.  s.  [pasturage,  Fr.] 

1.  The  business  of  feeding  cattle. 
I  wish  there  were  ordinances,  that  whosoevei 

keepeth  twenty  kine,  should  keep  a  plough  going: 
for  otherwise  all  men  would  fall  to  pasturage,  and 
none  to  husbandry.  Spenser. 

2.  Lands  grazed  by  cattle. 
France  has  a  sheep  by  her  to  shew,  that  the 

riches  of  the  country  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks 
and  pasturage.  Addison. 

h.  The  use  of  pasturage. 

Cattle  fatted  by  good  pasturage,  after  violent 
motion,  die  suddenly.        Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Pa'sture.  «.  s.  [pasture,  Fr.] 

1 .  Food ;  the  act  of  feeding. 

Unto  the  conservation  is  required  a  solid  pat- 
ture,  and  a  food  congenerous  unto  nature. 

Brown. 

2.  Ground  on  which  cattle  feed. 

A  careless  herd. 
Full  of  thepastioe,  jumps  along  by  him. 
And  never  stays.  Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

When  there  was  not  room  for  their  herds  to  feed 
together,  they,  by  consent,  separated  and  en- 
larged their  pasture  wheie  it  best  liked  them. 

Locke. 

The  new  tribes  look  abroad 
On  nature's  common,  far  as  they  can  see 
Or  wing,  their  range  arul  pasture. 

Thomson's  Spring 

3.  Human  culture ;  education.  Not  used. 

From  the  first  pastures  of  our  infant  age. 
To  elder  cares  and  man's  seve.rer  page 
We  lash  the  pupil.  Dryden. 

290- 
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Pa'sture.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
lace  in  a  pasture. 
Pa'sture.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
raze  on  the  ground. 
The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green, 
lose  rare  and  solitary  ;  these  in  flocks 
isturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  up  sprung. 

Milton. 

STY.  n.  s.  [paste,  Fr..]  A  pie  of 
•ust  raised  without  a  dish. 

Of  the  paste  a  coffin  will  I  rear, 
id  make  tvropasties  of  jour  shameful  heads. 

Shahesp. 

I  will  confess  what  I  know  ;  if  ye  pinch  me 
;e  a  pasty  I  can  say  no  more.  Shakesp. 
If  you'd  fright  an  alderman  and  mayor, 
ithm  a  pasty  lodge  a  living  hare.  King. 

A  man  of  sober  life, 
Dt  quite  a  madman,  though  a  pasty  fell, 
id  much  too  wise  to  walk  into  a  w,ell.  Pope. 
r.   adj.    [from  pas,  Dut.  Skinner.'] 
it ;  convenient ;  exactly  suitable  either 

1  to  time  or  place.  This  is  a  low  word, 
id  should  not  be  used  but  in  bui-lesque 
ritings. 

Pat,  pat;  and  here's  a  marvellous  convenient 
ace  for  our  rehearsal.  Shak.  Mids.  Night's  Dream. 
Now  I  might  do  it  pat,  now  he  is  praying.  Shak. 
The_j'  never  saw  two  things  so  pat, 
all  respects  as  this  and  that.  Hudibras. 
Zuingllus  dreamed  of  a  text,  whicli  he  found 
ry  pat  to  his  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  Atterh. 
He  was  sorely  put  to't  at  the  end  of  a  verse, 
;cause  he  could  find  no  word  to  come  pat  in. 

Swift. 

r.  «.  s.  [  patte,  Fr,  is  a  foot,  and  thence 
it  may  be  a  blow  with  the  foot.] 
^  light  quick  blow  ;  a  tap. 
Phe  least  noise  is  enough  to  disturb  the  opera- 
n  of  his  brain;  the  pat  of  a  shuttle-cock,  or 
;  creaking  of  a  jack  will  do.  Collier. 

?mall  lump  of  matter  beat  into  shape 
ith  the  hand. 

Pat.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  strike 
jhtly ;  to  tap. 

Children  prove,  whether  they  can  rub  upon  the 
sast  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upon  the  forehead 
th  another,  and  straightway  s  they  pat  with  both. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
Gay  pats  my  shoulder,  and  you  vanish  quite. 

Pope. 

rACHE.  n.  s.  A  small  ship,  Ainsw. 
FACOON.  n.  s.  A  Spanish  coin  worth 
ur  shillings  and  eight  pence  English. 

Ainsworih. 

Patch,  v.n.  [pudtzer,  Dan. pezzare, 
al.] 

To  cover  with  a  piece  sewed  on. 

I'hey  would  think  themselves  miserable  in  a 
ched  coat,  and  yet  their  minds  appear  in  a  pie- 
Id  livery  of  coarse  patches  and  borrowed  shreds. 

Locke. 

7o  decorate  the  face  with  small  spots 
'  black  silk. 

In  the  middle  boxes,  were  several  ladies  who 

^ched  both  sides  of  their  faces.   Addison's  Spect. 

We  begg'd  her  but  to  patch  her  face, 

e  never  hit  one  proper  place.  Sioift. 

To  mend  clumsily  ;  to  mend  so  as  that 

e  original  strength  or  beauty  is  lost. 

Any  thing  mended,  is  but  patch'd.  Shakes}]. 

Physick  can  but  mend  our  crazy  state, 

Itch  au  old  building,  not  a  new  create.  Dryden. 

Broken  limbs,  common  prudence  sends  us  to 

2  surgeons  to  piece  and  patch  up.  L'Estrange. 
'o  make  up  of  shreds  or  different  pieces, 
ometimes  with  up  emphatical. 

If  we  seek  to  judge  of  those  times,  which  the 
"ptures  set  us  down  without  error,  by  the  r»igns 
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of  the  Assyrian  princes,  we  shall  hnt  patchup  the 
story  at  adventure,  and  leave  it  in  confusion. 

Raleigh's  History. 
His  glorious  end  was  a  patch'd  work  of  fate,  , 
III  sorted  with  a  soft  effeminate  life.  Dryden. 

There  is  that  visible  symmetry  in  a  human  body, 
as  gives  an  intrinsick  evidence,  that  it  was  not 
formed  successively  and  patched  np  by  piece- 
meal. Bentley. 

_  Enlarging  an  author's  sense,  and  building  fan- 
cies of  our  own  upon  his  foundation,  we  may  call 
paraphrasing  ;  but  more  properly  changing,  add- 
ing, patching,  piecing.  Felton. 
PATCH,  n.s.  [pezzo,  Ital.] 

1 .  A  piece  sev/ed  on  to  cover  a  hole. 
Patches  set  upon  a  little  breach. 

Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  flaw. 

Than  did  the  flaw  before  it  was  so  patch'd.  Shak. 

If  the  shoe  be  ript,  or  patches  put ; 
He's  wounded  I  see  the  piaister  on  his  foot.  Dryd. 

2.  A  piece  inserted  in  Mosaick  or  varie- 
gated work. 

_  They  suffer  their  minds  to  appear  in  a  pie-bald 
livery  of  coarse  patches  and  borrowed  shreds,  such 
as  the  common  opinion  of  those  they  converse 
with  clothe  tliem  in.  Locke. 

3.  A  small  spot  of  black  silk  put  on  the 
face. 

How!  providence  I  and  yet  a  Scottish  crew  I 
Then  madam  Nature  wears  h\ack  patches  too. 

Cleaveland. 
If  to  every  common  funeral. 
By  your  eyes  martyr'd,  such  grace  were  allow'd, 
Your  face  wou'd  wear  not  patches,  but  a  cloud. 

"*  Suckling. 
They  were  patched  differently,  and  cast  hostile 
glances  upon  one  another,  and  their  patches  were 
placed  in  different  situations  as  party  signals  to 
distinguish  friends  from  foes.  Addison. 

This  the  morning  omens  seem'd  to  tell : 
Thrice  from  my  trembling  hand  the  patch-hox  fell. 

Pope. 

4.  A  small  particle ;  a  parcel  of  land. 

We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground. 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name.  Shakesp. 

5.  A  paltry  fellow.  Obsolete. 

What  a  py'd  ninny's  this  ?  thou  scmvy  patch  ! 

Shakesp. 

Pa'tcher.  n.  s.  [from  patch.^  One  that 

patches ;  a  botcher. 
Pa'tchery.  n.s.  [from patch.}  Botchery; 

bungling  work ;  forgery.    A  word  not 

in  use. 

You  hear  him  cogg,  see  him  dissemble, 
Know  his  gmas  patchtry,  love  him,  and  feed  him, 
Yet  remain  assur'd  that  he's  a  made-up  villain. 

Shakesp. 

Pa'tchwork.  n.s.  [patch  and  ivork.] 
Work  made  by  sewing  small  pieces  of 
different  colours  interchangeably  toge- 
ther. ^ 

When  my  cloaths  were  finished,  they  looked  like 
the  patchwork,  only  mine  were  all  of  a  colour. 

Swift. 

Whoever  only  reads  to  transcribe  shining  re- 
marks, without  entering  into  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  author,  will  be  apt  to  be  misled  out  of  the 
regular  way  of  thinking  ;  and  all  the  product  of 
all  this  will  be  found  a  manifest  incoherent  piece 
of  patchwork.  Swift. 

Foreign  her  air,  her  robe's  discordant  pride 
In  paic/iu'or/c  flutt'ring.  Pope. 

To  patch  work  learn  d  quotations  are  ally'd. 
Both  strive  to  make  our  poverty  our  pride.  Young. 
Pate.  n.  s.  [This  is  derived  by  Skinner 
from  tete,  Fr.]  The  head.  Now  com- 
monly used  in  contempt  or  ridicule ;  but 
anciently  in  serious  language. 

Senseless  man,  that  himself  doth  hate. 
To  love  another ; 

Here  take  thy  lover's  token  on  thy  pate.  Spenser. 

Behold  the  despaire, 
By  custome  and  covetous  pates, 
By  gaps  and  opening  of  gates.  Tuiser, 
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He  is  a  traitor,  let  him  to  the  tower, 

And  crop  away  that  factious  pnfe  of  his.  Shakesp. 
Steal  by  line  and  level  is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate. 

Shakesp. 

That  sly  devil. 
That  broker  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith, 
That  daily  breakvow.    .  Shakesp. 

Who  dares 

Say  this  man  is  a  flatterer  ?  The  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool.  Shakesp. 

Thank  your  gentler  fate. 
That,  for  a  bruis'd  or  broken  pate. 
Has  freed  vou  from  those  knobs  that  grow 
Much  harder  on  the  married  brow.  Hudibras. 

If  only  scorn  attends  men  for  asserting  the 
church's  dignity,  many  will  rather  chuse  to  ne- 
glect their  duty,  than  to  get  a  broken  pate  in  the 
church  s  service.  South. 

If  any  young  novice  happens  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  flatterers,  presently  they  are  plying 
his  full  jpurse  and  empty  pate  with  arfdresses  suit- 
able to  his  vanity.  South. 

Pa'ted.  adj.   [from  pate.]    Having  a 

pate.    It  is  used  only  in  composition; 

as  \ang-pated  or  cunning  ;  shallow - 

pated  or  foolish. 
Patefa'ction.  n.s.  [patefactio,  Lat.] 

Act  or  state  of  opening.  Ainsworth. 
Pa'ten.  n.  s.   [pati7}a,  Lat.]    A  plate. 

Not  in  use. 

The  floor  of  heav'n 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patens  of  bright  gold  ; 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st. 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings.  Shakesp. 
Pa'tent.  adj.  [patens,  Lat.  paferd,  Fr.] 

1 .  Open  to  the  perusal  of  all :  as,  letters 
patent. 

_  In  Ireland,  where  the  king  disposes  of  bishop- 
ricks  merely  by  his  letters  patent,  without  any 
Conge  d'Elire,  which  is  still  kept  up  in  England  ; 
though  to  no  other  purpose,  than  to  shew  tlie  an- 
cient right  of  the  church  to  elect  her  own  bishops. 

Lesley. 

2.  Something  appropriated  by  letters  pa- 
tent. 

Madder  is  esteemed  a  commodity  that  will  turn 
to  good  profit ;  so  that,  in  king  Charles  the  first's 
time,  it  was  made  a  patent  commodity.  Mortimer. 

Pa'tent.  n.  s.   A  writ  conferring  some 
exclusive  right  or  privilege. 

If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her 
patent  to  oiTend  :  if  it  touch  not  you,  it  comes  near 
no  body.  Shaketp. 

So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die, 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship.  Shakesp.  Mids.  Night's  Dream. 

We  are  censured  as  obstinate,  in  not  comply- 
ing with  a  royal  patent.  Sw0i. 

Patentee',  n.  s.  [from  patent.]  One 
w  ho  has  a  patent- 

It  his  tenant  and  patentee  dispose  of  his  gift, 
without  his  kingly  consent,  the  lands  shall  revert 
to  the  king.  Bacon. 

In  the  patent  granted  to  lord  IJartmouth,  the 
securities  obliged  the  patentee  to  receive  his  money 
back  upon  every  demand.  Swift. 

PA'TER-NOSTER.  n.s.  [Lat]  The 

Lord's  prayer. 
Paternal,  adj.  [paternus,  Lat.  patev' 

nel,  Fr.] 

1.  Fatherly  ;  having  the  relation  of  a 
father ;  pertaining  to  a  father. 

I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood. 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 
Hold  thee.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Grace  signifies  the  paternal  favour  of  God  to 
his  elect  children.  Hammond. 

Admonitions  fraternal  or  paternal  of  his  fellow 
Christians  or  governors  of  the  church.  Hammond. 

They  spend  their  days  in  joy  unblam'd  ;  and 
dwell 

Long  time  in  peace,  by  families  and  tribes. 
Under  paternal  rule.  Milton's  Parad,  Lost, 
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2.  Hereditary ;  received  in  succession 
from  one's  father. 

Men  plough  with  oxen  of  their  own 
Their  small  paternal  field  of  corn.  Dryden. 

He  held  his  paternal  estate  from  the  bounty  of 
the  conqueror.  Dryden. 

Retreat  hetimes 
To  thy  paternal  seat,  the  Sabine  field, 
Where  the  great  Cato  toil'd  with  his  own  hands. 

Addison. 

Pate'rnity.  n.  s.  [from  paternus,  Lat. 
paternite,  Fr.]  Fathership ;  the  relation 
of  a  father. 

The  world,  while  it  had  scarcity  of  people,  un- 
derwent no  other  dominion  than  paternity  and 
eldership.  Raleigh 

A  young  heir,  kept  short  by  his  father,  might 
be  known  by  his  countenance  ;  in  this  case,  the 
paternity  and  filiation  leave  very  sensible  impres- 
sions. Arbuthnot. 

This  origination  in  the  divine  paternifj/,  as  bishop 
Pearson  speaks,  hath  antiently  been  looked  upon 
as  the  assertion  of  tlie  unity.  Waterland. 
Path.  n.  s.  [pa^,  Sax.]  Way;  road; 
track.  In  conversation  it  is  used  of  a 
narrovsf  way  to  be  passed  on  foot;  but 
in  solemn  language  means  any  passage. 

For  darkness,  where  is  the  place  thereof.'  that 
thou  shouldst  know  the  paths  to  the  house  thereof. 

Job,  xxxviii.  20. 

On  the  glad  earth  the  golden  age  renew, 
And  thy  great  fatlier'spatft  to  heav'n  pursue.  Dry. 

The  dewy  paths  oi  meadows  we  will  tread. Dryd. 

There  is  but  one  road  by  which  to  climb  up,  and 
they  have  a  very  severe  law  against  any  that  en- 
ters the  town  by  another  path,  lest  any  new  one 
shouM  b?  worn  on  the  mountain.  Addison  on  Italy. 
PA'l'HE'TlCAL.*  afif/.  [ttoS^Iix*;;  pathe- 
PATHE'TICK.  j  tique,  Fr.]  Affect- 
ing the  passions  ;  passionate ;  moving. 

His  page  that  handful  of  wit ; 
'Tis  most  pathetical.  Shakesp, 

How  pathetick  is  that  expostulation  of  Job, when, 
for  the  trial  of  his  patience,  he  was  made  to  look 
upon  himself  in  this  deplorable  condition.  Spect. 

Tully  considered  the  dispositions  of  a  sincere 
and  less  mercurial  nation,  by  dwelling  on  the 
pathetick  part.  Swift. 

While  thus  pathetick  to  the  prince  he  spoke, 
From  the  brave  youth  the  streaming  passion  broke. 

Pope. 

Pathe'tically.  adv.  [from  patheiicaL] 
In  such  a  manner  as  may  strike  the 
passions. 

These  reasons,  so  pathetically  urged  and  so  ad- 
mirably raised  by  the  prosopopeia  of  nature, 
speaking  to  her  children  with  so  much  aiitliorily, 
deserve  the  pains  1  have  taken.  Drydeu. 
Pathe'ticalness.  n.  s.  [from  pat/ie- 
tical.]  Quality  of  being  pathetick ; 
quality  of  moving  the  passions. 
Pa'thless.  adj.  [from  paf/i.]  Untrodden; 
not  marked  with  paths. 

Ask  thou  the  citizens  of  pathless  woods  ; 
What  cut  the  air  with  wings,  what  swim  in  floods .' 

Sandys. 

Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heav'ns  w  iile  pat/i/fjs  way.  Milton. 

In  fortune's  empire  blindly  thus  we  go. 
And  wander  after  pat'  less  destiny. 

Whose  dark  resorts  ^inceprudencecannotknow. 
In  vain  it  would  providp.  Drtjden. 

Througli  mists  ob-cure  she  wings  her  tedious 
way, 

Now  wanders  dazzled  with  too  bright  a  day; 
And  from  ihe  summit  of  a  pathless  coast 
Sees  infinite,  and  in  that  sight  is  Lost.  Prior. 
PaTHOGNOMO'nICK.    adj.  [^a^oyuufy.o- 

tiKoq,  TraS©-  and  ymuj-Ku.]  Sueh  signs  of 
a  disease  as  are  inseparable,  designing 
the  essence  or  real  nature  of  the  disease  ; 
not  symptomatick,.  Quinc.i/. 
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He  has  the  true  pathognomonick  sign  of  love, 
jealousy  ^  for  no  body  will  suffer  his  mistress  to 
"be  treated  so.  '  Arbuthnot. 

Pathological,  adj.  [palhologique,  Fr. 
from  pathology.]  Relating  to  the  tokens 
or  discoverable  effects  of  a  distemper. 

Pa'THOLOGIST.    n.  S.    [9raS©-  and  Aeyw.] 

One  who  treats  of  pathology, 
PATHOLOGY,  n.  s.  [wi^^  and  >.iyu  ; 
pat/iologie,  Fr.]  That  part  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  the  distempers,  with 
their  differences,  causes,  and  effects,  in- 
cident to  the  human  body.  Quincy. 
Pa'thway.  U.S.  [path  and  way.]  A 
road  ;  in  common  acceptation,  a  narrow 
way  to  be  passed  on  foot. 

Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still. 
Should  without  eyes  see  pathways  to  his  ill.  Shak. 

In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  life,  and  in  the 
pathway  thereof  thfere  is  no  death.     Prov.  xii.  28, 
When  in  the  middle  pathway  basks  the  snake  ; 

0  lead  me,  guard  me  from  the  sultry  hours.  Gay. 

Pa'tible.  adj.  [from  potior,  Lat.]  Suf- 
ferable  ;  tolerable.  Diet. 

Pa'tibulary.  adj.  [patibulaire,  Fr. 
patibulum,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  gal- 
lows. Diet. 

Pa'tience.  n.  s.  [  patience,  Fr,  patientia, 
Lat.] 

1 .  The  power  of  .suffering ;  calm  endur- 
ance of  pain  or  labour. 

The  king-becoming  graces. 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude ; 

1  have  no  relish  of  tkem.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
Christian  fortitude  and  patience  have  their  oppor- 
tunity in  times  of  affliction  and  persecution. SpratJ. 

Frequent  deljaucli  to  habitude  prevails. 
Patience  of  toil  and  love  of  virtue  fails.  Prio'. 

2.  The  quality  of  expecting  long  without 
rage  or  discontent ;  long-suffering. 

Necessary  patience  in  seeking  the  Lord,  Is  better 
than  he  that  leadeth  his  life  without  a  guide. 

Pectus,  XX.  32. 

Have  patience  with  me,  and  1  will  pay  thee  all. 

Mattliew. 

3.  Perseverance ;  continuance  of  labour. 
He  learnt  with  patience,  and  with  meekness 

taught ; 

His  life  was  but  the  comment  of  his  thought.iTarte. 

4.  The  quality  of  bearing  offences  without 
revenge  or  anger. 

'J'hc  hermit  then  assum'd  a  bolder  tone, 
His  rage  was  kindled,  ami  his  patience  gone. ii/arie. 

5.  Sufferance  ;  permission. 

•  By  their  patience  be  it  spoken,  the  ajiostles 
preached  as  well  when  they  wrote,  as  when  they 
spake  the  gospel.  Hooker. 

6.  An  herb.    A  species  of  dock. 
Patience,  an  herb,  makes  a  good  boiled  sallad. 

Mortimer. 

Pa'tient.  adj.  [patient,  Fr.  patiens, 
Lat.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  enduring :  with 
oj'  before  the  thing  endured. 

To  this  outward  structure  was  joined  strength 
of  constitution,  patient  of  severest  toil  and  hard- 
ship. Fell. 

Wheat,  which  is  the  best  sort  of  grain,  of 
which  the  purest  bread  is  made,  is  patient  of  heat 
and  cold.  Kay. 

2.  Calm  under  pain  or  affliction. 

Be  patient,  and  I  will  stay.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
Griev'd,  but  unuiov'd,  and  patient  of  your  scorn, 
I  tiit.  Drydens  Theocritus. 

3.  Not  revengeful  against  injuries. 

4.  Not  easily  provoked. 

Warn  them  that  are  unruly,  support  the  weak, 
be  patient  toward  all  men.    1  Thessalonians,  v.  t"!. 
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5.  Persevering ;  calmly  diligent. 
Whatever  I  have  done  is  due  to  patient  thought. 

Newton. 

6.  Not  hasty  ;  not  viciously  eager  or  im- 
petuous. 

Too  industrious  to  be  great. 
Not  patient  to  expect  the  tunis  of  fate, 
They  open'd  camps  deform'd  by  civil  fight.  Pjw. 

Pa'tient.  n.  s.  [patient,  Fr.J 

1.  That  which  receives  impressions  from 
external  agents. 

Malice  is  a  j-assion  so  impetuous  and  precipi- 
tate, that  it  often  involves  the  agent  and  the 
patient.  Government  oJ  the  Tongut, 

To  proper  patients  he  kind  agents  brings, 
In  various  leagues  binds  disagreeing  things.  CreecA. 

Action  and  passion  are  modes  which  belong  te 
substances  :  when  a  smith  with  a  hammer  strikes  a 
piece  of  iron,  the  hammer  and  the  smith  are  both 
agents  or  subjects  of  action  ;  the  one  supreme,  an4 
the  other  subordinate  :  the  iron  is  thepatient  or  the 
subject  of  passion, in  aphilosophical  sense, because 
it  receives  the  operation  of  the  agent.  Tl'attj. 

2.  A  person  diseased.  It  is  commonly 
used  of  the  relation  between  the  sick 
and  the  physician. 

You  deal  with  me  like  a  physician,  that  seeing 
hispatientin  a  pestilent  fever,  should  chide  instead 
of  administring  help,  and  bid  him  be  sick  no  more. 

Sidney. 

Through  ignorance  of  the  disease,  through  un- 
reasonableness of  the  time,  instead  of  good  he 
worketh  Imrt,  and  out  of  one  evil  throweth  the 
patient  into  many  miseries.  Spenser, 

A  physician  uses  various  methods  for  the  re- 
covery of  sick  persons  ;  and  though  all  of  them  are 
disagreeable,  his  patients  are  never  angry.  Addison. 

3.  It  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  used  abso- 
lutely for  a  sick  person. 

Nor  will  the  raging  fever's  fire  abate 
With  golden  canopies  or  beds  of  state  ; 
But  the  poor  patient  will  as  soon  be  found 
On  the  hard  matress  or  the  mother  ground.  Dryd. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe,  how  inapprehensive 
these  patients  are  of  their  disease,  and  backward 
to  believe  their  case  is  dangerous.  Blackmore. 
To  Pa'tient.  v.  a.  [patienter,  Fr.]  To 
compose  one's  self ;  to  behave  with  pati- 
ence. Obsolete. 

Patient  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon  me.  Shah, 
Pa'tiently.  adv.  [from  patient.] 

1 .  Without  rage ;  under  pain  or  affliction. 

Lament  not,  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost.  Milton's  Farad.  Lost. 
Ned  is  in  the  gout, 

I>ies  rack'd  with  pain,  and  you  without. 

How  patiently  you  hear  him  groan ! 

How  glad  the  case  is  not  your  own  !  Swift. 

2.  Without  vicious  impetuosity;  with 
calm  dihgence. 

That  which  they  grant,  we  gladly  accept  at 
their  hands,  and  wisli  that  patiently  they  would 
examine  how  little  cause  they  have  to  deny  that 
which  as  yet  they  grant  not.  Hooker. 

Could  men  but  once  be  persuaded  patiently  to 
attend  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  minds,  religioB 
would  gain  more  proselytes.      Calamy's  Sermons.. 

Pa'tine.  n.  s.  [patina,  Lat]  The  cover 
of  a  chalice.  Ainsworth. 

Pa'tly.  adjv.  [from^a^.]  Commodiously ; 
fitly. 

PATRIARCH.  U.S.  [patriache,  Fr.  pa- 
triarcha,  Lat.] 

1.  One  who  governs  by  paternal  right ;  the 
father  and  ruler  of  a  family. 

So  spake  the  patriarch  of  mankind  ;  but  Eve 
Persisted,  yet  submiss.        Milton's  Farad.  Lost, 

The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slovi  degrees, 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  slays 
Supreme  in  state  ;  and  in  three  more  decays,  fry.. 

2.  A  bishop  superior  to  archbishops. 
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The  patriarchs  for  an  hundred  years  had  been 
■  one  house,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church,  and 
ere  yet  remained  one  bishop  of  the  same  kin- 
ed.  Raleigh. 
Where  secular  primates  were  heretofore  given, 
e  ecclesiastical  laws  have  ordered  patriarchs  and 
iclesiasticai  primates  to  be  placed. 

Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

pria'rchal,  adj.  [patriarchal,  Fr. 
om  patriarch."] 

Belonging  to  patriarchs ;  such  as  was 
ossessed  or  enjoyed  by  patriarchs. 
Such  drowsy  sedentary  souls  have  they, 
ho  would  to  patnarcnal  years  live  on, 
Fix'd  to  hereditary  clay, 
id  know  no  climate  but  their  own.  Norris. 
Nimrod  enjoyed  this  jiatnarchal  power ;  but  he 
ainst  right  enlarged  his  empire,  by  seizing  vio- 
itly  on  the  rights  of  other  lords.  Locke. 
Belonging  to  hierarchical  patriarchs. 
Archbishops  or  metropolitans  in  France  are  iin- 
sdiately  subject  to  the  pope's  jurisdiction  ;  and, 
other  places,  they  are  immediately  subject  to 
e  patriarchal  sees.  Ayliffe. 
TRIARCHATE.  \  ti.  s.  [patriarchat, 
TRIARCHSHIP.  j  Fr.  irom patriarch.] 
.  bishoprick  superiour  to  archbishop- 
cks. 

Between  ecclesiastical,  the  questions  are  as  an- 
:nt  as  the  differences  between  Rome  and  any 
her  of  the  old  patriarchats.  Selden. 
Prelacies  may  be  termed  the  greater  benefices  ; 
that  of  the  pontificate,  a  patriarchship  and  arch- 
jhoprick.  Ayliffe. 

TRIARCHY,  n.  s.  Jurisdiction  of  a 
itriarch ;  patriarchate. 

Calabria  pertained  to  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
lople,  as  appeareth  in  the  novel  of  Leo  Sophus, 
aching  the  precedence  of  metropolitans  belong- 
l  to  that  patriarchy.  Brerewood. 
IRICIAN.  adj.  [patricien,  Fr.  patri- 
us,  Lat.]  Senatorial ;  noble ;  not  ple- 
sian. 

I  see 

i'  insulting  tyrant  prancing  o'er  the  field, 
is  horse's  hoofs  wet  with  patrician  blood.^(2(2ison. 
PRi'ciAN.  n.  s,  A  nobleman. 
Noble  patricio7«,  patrons  of  my  right, 
jfend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  arms.  Shah. 
You'll  find  Gracchus,  from  patrician  grown 
fencer  and  the  scandal  of  the  town.  Dryden. 
Your  daughters  are  all  married  to  wealthy  patri- 
tns.  Swijt. 
primo'nial.  adj.   [patrimonial,  Fr. 
om  patrimony.]  l?ossessed  by  inherit- 
ice. 

rhe  expence  of  the  duke  of  Ormond's  own 
:at  patrimonial  estate,  that  came  over  at  that 
le,  is  of  no  small  consideration  in  the  stock  of 
IS  kingdom.  _  Temple. 
rheir  patrimonial  sloth  the  Spaniards  keep, 
id  Philip  first  taught  Philip  how  to  sleep.  Dryd. 

:rimo'nially.  adv.  [from  patrimo- 
al.]  By  inheritance. 
Good  princes  have  not  only  made  a  distinction 
tween  what  was  their  own  patrimonially,  as  the 
nil  law  books  term  it,  and  what  the  state  had 
interest  in.  Davenant. 
IRIMONY.  n.s.  [patrtmonium,  Lat. 
itrimoine,  Fr.]  An  estate  possessed  by 
iheritance. 

Inclosures  they  would  not  forbid,  for  that  had 
en  to  forbid  the  improvement  of  the  patrimony 
the  kingdom.  Bacon. 
So  might  the  heir,  whose  father  hath,  in  play, 
asted  a  thousand  pounds  of  ancient  rent. 
By  painful  earning  of  one  groat  a  day, 
Dpe  to  restore  the  patrimony  spent.  Davies. 

In  me  all 

Jsterity  stands  curs'd  !  fair  patrimony 

lat  I  must  leave  ye,  sons.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

For  his  redemption,  all  my  patrimony 

iun  rtiidy  to  forego  and  quit.  Milton's  Agonistes. 
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Their  ships  like  wasted  paJrimomes  shew  ; 
Where  the  thin  scatt'ring  trees  admit  the  light. 
And  shun  each  other's  shadows  as  they  grow. 

Dryden. 

The  shepherd  last  appears, 
And  with  him  all  his  patrimony  bears  ; 
His  house  and  houshold  gods,  his  trade  of  war. 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  trusty  cur.  Dryden. 

PATRIOT,  n.  s. 

1 .  One  whose  ruling  passion  is  the  love 
of  his  country. 

Patriots  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood.  Ticket. 
The  firm  patriot  there. 

Who  made  the  wtlfare  of  mankind  his  care, 
Shall  know  he  conquer'd.  Addison's  Cato. 

Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  more  gcn'rous  cause. 
Such  tears  as)Dat7-iots  shed  for  dying  laws.  Pope, 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  a  factious  dis- 
turber of  the  government. 

Pa'triotism.  n.  s.  [from  patriot.]  Love 

of  one's  country ;  zeal  for  one's  country. 
To  Patro'cinate.  v.  a.  [patrocinor, 

Lat.  pafrociner,  old  Fr.]  To  patronise  ; 

to  protect ;  to  defend.  Diet. 
Patro'l.  n.  s.  [patrouille,  patouille,  old 

Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  the  rounds  in  a  garri- 
son to  observe  that  orders  are  kept. 

2.  Those  that  go  the  rounds. 

O  thou  I  by  whose  almighty  uod  the  scale 
Of  empire  rises,  or  alternate  falls, 
Send  forth  the  saving  virtues  round  the  land 
In  bright  patroi.  Thomson  s  Summer. 

To  Patro  l,  v.n.  [patrouilkr,  Fr.]  To 

go  the  rounds  in  a  camp  or  garrison. 

These  outguards  of  the  mind  are  sent  abroad, 
And  still  patrolling  beat  the  neighb'ring  road  ; 
Or  to  the  parts  remote  obedient  fly, 
Keep  posts  advanc'd,  and  on  the  frontier  Wt.Black. 

PATRON,  n.  s.  [patron,  Fr.  patronus, 
Lat.] 

1.  One  who  countenances,  supports,  or 
protects.  Commonly  a  wretch  who  sup 
ports  with  insolence,  and  is  paid  with 
flattery. 

I'll  plead  for  yo\i,  as  for  my  patron.  Shakesp. 

Ne'er  let  me  pass  in  silence  Dorset's  name ; 
Ne'er  cease  to  mention  the  continu'd  debt. 
Which  the  great  patron  only  would  forget.  Prior. 

2.  A  guardian  saint. 
Thou  amongst  those  saints, whom  thou  do'st  see. 

Shall  be  a  saint,  and  thine  own  nation's  friend 
And  patron.  Spenser. 

St.  Michael  is  mentioned  as  the  patron  of  the 
Jews,  and  is  now  takeia  by  the  Christians,  as  the 
protector  general  of  our  religion.  Dryden. 
'3.  Advocate  ;  defender  ;  vindicator. 

We  are  no  patrons  of  those  things  ;  the  best  de- 
fence whereof  is  speedy  redress  and  amendment. 

Hooker. 

Whether  the  minds  of  men  have  naturally  im- 
printed on  them  the  ideas  of  extension  and  num- 
ber, I  leave  to  those  who  are  the  patrons  of  innate 
principles.  Locke. 

4.  One  who  has  donation  of  ecclesiastical 
preferment. 

Far  mure  the  pafro?is  than  the  clerks  inflame. 
Patrons  of  sense  afraid,  but  not  of  vice. 
Or  swoln  with  pride,  or  sunk  in  avarice.  Wesley. 

Pa'tronage.  n.s.  [from  patron.] 

1.  Support ;  protection. 

Lady,  most  worthy  ot  all  duty,  how  falls  it  out, 
that  you,  in  whom  all  virtue  shines,  will  take  the 
patronage  of  fortune,  the  only  rebellious  hand- 
maid against  virtue  ?  Sidney. 

Here  s  patronage,  and  here  our  heart  descries. 
What  breaks  its  bonds,  what  draws  the  closer  ties. 
Shows  what  rewards  our  services  may  gain. 
And  how  too  often  we  may  court  in  vain.  Creech. 

2.  Guardianship  of  saints. 

From  certain  passages  of  the  poets,  several  ships 
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made  choice  of  some  god  or  other  for  their  guar- 
dians, as  among  the  Roman  Catholicks  every 
vessel  is  recommended  to  the  patronage  of  some 
particular  saint.  Addison. 

3.  Donation  of  a  benefice  ;  right  of  con- 
ferring a  benefice. 

To  Pa'tronage.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  patronise  ;  to  protect ;  a  bad  word. 
Dar'st  thou  maintain  the  former  words  thou 
spak'st  ? 

—Yes,  sir,  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 

The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue.  Shak. 

An  out-law  in  a  castle  keeps. 
And  uses  it  to  patronage  his  theft.  Shanesp. 

Patro'nal.  adj.  [from  ^afrowMS,  Lat.] 
Protecting  ;  supporting ;  guarding  ;  de- 
fending ;  doing  the  office  of  a  patron. 

The  name  of  the  city  being  discovered  unto  their 
enemies,  their  penates  and  patronal  gods  might  be 
j     called  forth  by  charms.  Brown. 
iPa'troness.  n.s.  [feminine  of  j»a^ro« ; 
I    patrona,  Lat.] 

1.  A  female  that  defends,  countenances, 
or  supports. 

Of  close  escapes  the  aged  patroness, 
Blacker  than  earst,  her  sable  mantle  spred, 

When  with  two  trusty  maids  in  great  distress, 
Both  from  mine  uncle  and  my  realm  I  fled  Fairf. 

All  things  should  be  guided  by  her  direction, 
as  the  sovereign  patroness  and  protectress  of  the 
enterprise.  Bacon. 

Befriend  me,  night,  best  paironfsj  of  grief, 
Over  the  pole  thy  thickest  mantle  throw.  Milton. 

He  petitioned  his  patroness,  who  gave  him  for 
answer,  that  providence  had  assigned  every  bird 
its  proportion.  L'Estrange. 

It  was  taken  into  the  protection  '^f  my  patro- 
nesses at  court.  Swift, 

2.  A  female  guardian  saint. 

7'o  Pa'tronise.  I),  a.  [from  patron.]  To 
protect ;  to  support ;  to  defend ;  to 
countenance. 

Churchmen  are  to  be  had  in  due  respect  for 
their  work  sake,  and  protected  from  scorn  ;  but 
if  a  clergyman  be  loose  and  scandalous,  he  must 
not  he  patronised  nor  winked  at.  Bacon. 

All  tenderness  of  conscience  against  good  laws 
is  hypocrisy,  and  patronised  by  none  but  men  of 
design,  who  look  upon  it  as  the  fittest  engine  to 
get  into  power.  South, 

I  have  been  esteemed  and  patrmised  by  the 
grandfather,  the  father,  and  the  son.  Dryden. 
PaTRONY'mICK.  n.  S.  [TraTjoftJ/xixo?,  pa- 
tronymique,  Fr.]  Name  expressing  the 
name  of  the  father  or  ancestor :  as,  Ty- 
dides  the  son  of  Tydeus. 

It  ought  to  be  rendered  the  son,  Tectonides  be- 
ing a  patronymick.  Broome. 

Pa'ti'EN  oj  a  pillar,  n.s.  Its  base. 
Pa'tten.   n.s.   [patin,  Fr.]    A  shoe  of 
wood  with  an  iron  ring,  worn  under  the 
common  shoe  by  women,  to  keep  them 
from  the  dirt. 

Their  shoes  and  pottens  are  sr-outed  and  piked 
more  than  a  finger  long,  crooking  upwards,  which 
they  call  crarkxjwes,  which  wtre  fastened  to  the 
knees  with  chains  of  gold  and  silver.  Camden, 

Good  housewives 
Underneath  th'  umbrella's  oily  shed, 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens  tread. 

Gai/. 

Pa'ttenmaker.  n.s.  [jjatten  and  maker.] 

He  that  makes  pattens. 
To  Pa'tter.    v.n.    [from  patfe,  Fr.  the 
foot.]    To  make  a  noise  like  the  quick 
steps  of  many  feet. 

Patt'ring  hail  comes  pouring  on  the  main. 
When  Jupiter  descends  in  harden'd  rain.  Dryden. 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  paftfi'  heard 
By  such  as  wander  through  the  forest  walks. 

Thomson. 
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Pa'ttern.  «.  [patron,  Fr,  patroon, 
Dut.] 

1.  The  original  proposed  to  imitation ;  the 
archetype :  that  which  is  to  be  copied ; 
an  exemplai*. 

As  though  vour  desire  were,  that  the  churches 
of  old  should  be  patterns  for  us  to  follow,  and  even 
glasses  wherein  we  might  see  the  practice  of  that 
which  by  you  is  gathered  out  of  scripture.i&ofter. 

I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience ; 
I  will  say  nothing.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Apattem  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 
And  all  that  shall  succeed.    Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

The  example  andpattern  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Clarendon. 

Lose  not  the  honour  you  have  early  won. 
But  stand  the  blameless  pattern  of  a  son.  Dryden. 

Measure  the  excellency  of  a  virtuous  mind  ;  not 
as  it  is  the  copy,  but  the  pattern  of  regal  power. 

Grew. 

Patterns  to  rule  by  are  to  be  sought  for  out  of 
good,  not  loose  reigns.  Davenant. 

This  pattern  should  be  our  guide,  in  our  present 
state  of  pilgrimage.  Atterbury. 

Christianity  commands  us  to  act  after  a  nobler 
pattern  than  the  virtues  even  of  the  most  perfect 
men.  _  Rogers. 

Take  pattern  by  our  sister  star, 
Delude  at  once  and  bless  our  sight ; 

When  you  are  seen,  be  seen  from  far, 
And  chiefly  chuse  to  shine  by  night.  Swift. 

2.  A  specimen ;  a  part  shown  as  a  sample 
of  the  rest. 

A  gentleman  sends  to  my  shop  for  a  pattern  of 
stuff;  if  he  like  it,  he  compares  the  pattern  with 
the  whole  piece,  and  probably  we  bargain.  Swift. 

3.  An  instance  ;  an  exannple. 

What  God  did  command  toucliing  Canaan,  the 
same  concernetli  not  ^us  otherwise  than  only  as  a 
fearful  pattern  of  his  just  displeasure  against  sinful 
nations.  Hooker. 

4.  Any  thing  cut  out  in  paper  to  direct 
the  cutting  of  cloth. 

To  Pa'ttern.  v.  a.  [patronner,  Fr. 
from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  make  an  imitation  of  something ; 
to  copy. 

Ay,  such  a,  place  there  is,  wnere  we  did  hunt, 
Pattern'd  by  that  the  poet  here  describes.  Shakesp. 

2.  To  serve  as  an  example  to  be  followed. 
Neither  sense  is  now  much  in  use. 

When  I  that  censure  him  do  so  oft'end. 
Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  iny  death. 
And  nothing  come  in  partial.  Shakesp. 

Pa' VAN.  in.s.    A  kind  of  light  tripping 

Pa'vin.  j     dance.  Ainsworlh. 

Pauci'loquy.  n.  s.  [pauciloquium,  Lat.] 

Sparing  and  rare  speech.  Diet. 
Pau'city.  U.S.  [paucitas,  from  paucus, 

Lat.] 

1.  Fewness ;  smallness  of  number. 

The  multitude  of  parislies,  and  paucity  of 
schools.  Hooker. 

In  such  slender  corpuscles  as  those  of  colour, 
may  easily  be  conceived  a  greater  pauci'ti/  of  pro- 
tuberant corpuscles.  Boyle. 

Socrates  well  understood  what  he  said  touching 
the  rarity  and  paucity  of  friends.        L' Estrange. 

2.  Smallness  of  quantity. 

This  paucity  of  blood  is  agreeable  to  many  other 
animals,  as  lizards,  frogs,  and  other  fishes. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 
To  PAVE.  V.  a.  [pavio,  Lat.  pavrr,  Fr.] 
1.  To  lay  with  brick  or  stone;  to  floor 
with  stone. 

Should  she  kneel  dow7i. 
Her  brother's  ghost  his  paved  bed  would  break. 
And  take  her  hence  in  horrour.  Shakeap. 

Let  not  the  court  be  paved,  for  that  striketh 
UJ5  a  great  heat  in  summer,  and  much  cold  in 
winter.  Bacon. 
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From  this  chymic  flame 
I  see  a  city  of  more  precious  mold. 
With  silver  pau'd,  and  all  divine  with  gold.  Dryd. 
The  streets  are  paved  with  brick  or  freestone. 

Addison, 

2.  To  make  a  passage  easy. 

It  might  open  and  pave  a  prepared  way  to  his 
own  title.  Bacon. 

Pa'vement.  n.  s.  [pavimentum,  Lat.] 
Stones  or  bricks  laid  on  the  ground; 
stone  floor.  Floor  is  used  of  stone,  but 
pavement  never  of  wood. 

The  marble  pavement  closes,  he  is  enter'd 
Into  his  radiant  roof.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold. 
And  pavement  stars  seen  in  the  galaxy.  Miltm. 

The  long  laboriouspawement  here  he  treads, 
That  to  proud  Rome  th'  admiring  nations  leads. 

Addison. 

The  foundation  of  Roman  ways  was  made  of 
rough  stone  joined  together  with  cement ;  upon 
this  was  laid  another  layer,  consisting  of  small 
stones  and  cement,  to  plane  the  inequalities  of 
the  lower  stratum  in  wnich  the  stones  of  the 
upper  pavement  were  fixed  :  for  there  can  be  no 
very  durable  pavement,  but  a  double  one,  Arbuth. 

Pa'ver.   7  n.  s.   [from  pave.]   One  who 

Pa'vier.  (    lays  with  stones. 

For  thee  the  sturdy  paver  thumps  the  ground, 
Whilst  ev'ry  stroke  his  lab 'ring  lungs  resound.Gai/. 

Pavi  lion,  w.  s;  [pavilion,  Fr.]  A  tent; 
a  temporary  or  moveable  house. 
Flowers  being  under  the  trees,  the  trees  were 
•  to  them  apavilion,  and  the  flowers  to  the  trees  a 
raosaical  floor.  Sidney. 
She  did  lie 

In  her  pavilion,  cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue.  Shakesp. 

He,  only  he,  heav'n's  blew  pavilion  spreads. 
And  on  the  ocean's  dancing  billows  treads.  Sandys. 

It  was  usual  for  the  enemy,  when  there  was  a 
king  in  the  field,  to  demand  in  what  part  of  the 
camp  he  resided  that  they  might  avoid  firing  upon 
the  royal  pavilion.  Addison. 

The  glowing  fury  springs, 
Once  more  invades  the  guilty  dome,  and  shrouds 
Its  bright  pavilions  in  a  veil  of  clouds.  Pope. 

To  Pavi'lion.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.  ] 
J .  To  furnish  with  tents. 

Jacob  in  Mahanaim  saw 
The  field  pavilion'd  with  his  guardians  bright. 

Milton. 

2.  To  be  sheltered  by  a  tent. 

With  his  batt'ning  flocks  the  careful  swain 
Abides  pavilion'd  on  the  grassy  plain. 

Paunch,  n.  s.  [panse,  Fr.  panga,  Span. 
pantex,  Lat.]  The  belly ;  tiiie  region  of 
the  guts. 

Demades,  the  orator,  was  talkative,  and  would 
eat  hard  :  Antipater  would  say  of  him,  that  he 
was  like  a  sacrifice,  that  nothing  was  left  of  it  but 
the  tongue  and  the  paunch.  Bacm. 

Pleading  Matho  born  abroad  for  air. 
With  his  fat  paunch  fills  his  new-fashion'd  chair. 

Dryden. 

To  Paunch,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
pierce  or  rip  the  belly  ;  to  exenterate  ; 
to  take  out  the  paunch  ;  to  eviscerate. 

With  a  log 

Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  slake. 

Shakesp. 

Chiron  attack'd  Talthibius  with  such  might. 
One  pass  had  paunch'd  the  huge  hydropick 
knight.     -  Garth. 

Pau'per.   n.  s.  [Lat.]    A  poor  person ; 

one  who  receives  alms. 
Pause,  n.s.  [pause,  Fr.  pausa,  low  Lat. 

<mavu.] 

1.  A  stop ;  a  place  or  time  of  intermission. 

Neither  could  we  ever  come  to  any  pouse,  where- 
on to  rest  our  assurance  this  way.  Hooker. 

Comes  a  fellow  crying  out  for  help. 
And  Cf.ssio  foUcwing  with  determin'd  sword. 
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To  execnte  upon  him ;  this  gentleman 

Steps  in  to  Cassio,  and  entreats  his  pause.  Shak, 

Some  pause  and  respite  only  I  require. 
Till  with  my  tears  I  shall  have  quench'd  my  fire. 

Denham. 

The  punishment  must  always  be  rigorously  ex- 
acted, and  the  blows  by  pauses  laid  on  till  they 
reach  the  mind,  and  you  perceive  the  signs  of  a 
true  sorrow.  Locke. 

Whilst  those  exalted  to  primeval  light. 
Only  perceive  some  little  pause  of  joys 
In  those  great  moments  when  their  god  employs 
Their  ministry.  Prior. 

What  pause  from  woe,  what  hopes  of  comfort 
brmg 

The  names  of  wis^'or  great  ?  Prior. 

Our  discourse  is  not  kept  up  in  conversation, 
but  falls  into  more  pauses  and  intervals  than  in  our 
neighbouring  countries.  Additon, 

2.  Suspense;  doubt. 

Like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin. 
And  both  neglect.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

3.  Break  ;  paragraph  ;  apparent  separa- 
tion of  the  parts  of  a  discourse. 

He  writes  with  warmth,  which  usually  neglects 
method,  and  those  partitions  and  pauses  which 
men,  educated  in  tlie  schools,  observe.  Locke. 

4.  Place  of  suspending  the  voice  marked 
in  writing  thus — . 

5.  A  stop  or  intermission  in  musick. 
To  PAUSE.  V.  71. 

1.  To  wait ;  to  stop  ;  not  to  proceed  ;  to 
forbear  for  a  time,  used  both  of  speech 
and  action. 

Tarry  ;  pause  a  diy  or  two. 
Before  you  hazard  ;  for,  in  chusing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company  ;  therefore  forbear  a  while. 

Shakesp. 

Give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy, 
And,  while  Ipaiise,  serve  iriyour  harmony.  Shah 
Pausing  a  while,  thus  to  herself  she  mus'd.  Milt, 
As  one  who  in  his  journey  baits  at  noon. 
Though  bent  on  speed,  so  here  th'  archangel  pans'd, 
Between  a  world  destroy'd  and  world  restor'd. 

Milton, 

2.  To  deliberate. 

Bear  Worcester  to  death,  and  Vernon  too. 
Other  offenders  we  will  paiise  upon.  Shakesp. 

Solyman,  pausing  a  little  upon  the  matter,  tn« 
heat  of  his  fury  being  over,  suffered  himself  to  be 
in  treated.  KnoUes. 

3.  To  be  intermitted. 
What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire, 

Tlie  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir, 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  convey'd  ! 

Tickel. 

Pau'ser.  n.  s.  [from  pause,]  He  who 
pauses ;  he  who  deliberates. 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outruns  the  pnuser,  reason.       Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

PAW.  n.s.  [pawen,  Welsh.] 

1.  The  foot  of  a  beast  of  prey. 

One  chose  his  ground. 
Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  seize  them  both, 
Grip'd  in  each  paio.  Milton  s  Parad.  Lost, 

Ihe  bear,  that  tears  the  prey,  and  when  pur- 
sued, lest  he  become  a  prey,  goes  backward  into 
his  den  that  the  hunter  rather  mistakes,  than  finds 
the  way  of  his  paw.  Holyday, 

The  nee  and  serpent  know  their  stings,  and  th» 
bear  the  use  of  his  paws.       More  against  Atheism, 

If  lions  had  been  Drought  up  to  painting,  wher« 
you  have  one  lion  under  the  feet  of  a  man,  you 
should  have  had  twenty  men  under  the  pan;  of  t 
lion.  L  Estrangt, 

Each  claims  possession. 
For  both  their  paws  are  fastened  on  the  prey. 

Drydtn, 

2.  Hand.    In  contempt. 

Be  civil  to  the  wretch  imploring, 
And  lay  your  paws  upon  him  without  roaring. 

Dryditi. 
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Paw.  v.  n,  [from  the  noun.]  To  draw 
le  fore  foot  along  the  ground. 

The  fierj'  courser,  when  he  hears  from  fai 
le  sprigntlj  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  war, 
•icks  up  his  ears,  and  trembling  with  delight 
lifts  place,  and  faics,  and  hopes  the  proinis'd 
fight.  Dryden. 
Th'  impatient  courser  pants  in  every  vein, 
nd  pawing,  seems  to  beat  tlie  distant  plain  ; 
ills,  vales,  and  floods  appear  already  cross'd, 
ad,  ere  he  starts,  a  thousand  steps  are  lost. 

Pope. 

Once,  a  fiery  horse,  pawing  with  his  hoof, 
ruck  a  hole  in  my  handkerchief.  Swift. 

Paw.  v.  a. 

to  strike  with  a  drawn  stroke  of  the 
ire  foot. 

His  hot  courser  paw'd  th'  Hungarian  plain, 

id  adverse  legions  stood  the  shock  in  vain.  TicfceZ. 

Fo  handle  roughly. 

ro  fawn  ;  to  flatter.  Ainsworth. 
WED.  adj.  [from  paw.^ 
having  paws. 
Broad  footed. 

SVN.  n.  s.  [pand,  Dut.  pan,  Fr.] 
Something  given  to  pledge  as  a  security 
ir  money  borrowed  or  promise  made. 

Her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pa«:re.  Shakesp. 
As  for  mortgaging  and  pawning,  men  will  not 
ke  pawns  without  use  ;  or  they  will  look  for  the 
•feiture.  Bacon. 
He  retains  much  of  liis  primitive  esteem,  that 
road  his  very  word  will  countervail  the  bond  or 
wn  of  another.  Howel. 
Here's  the  very  heart,  and  soul,  and  life-blood 
Gomez  ;  pawns  in  abundance,  till  the  next  bribe 
Ips  their  husbands  to  redeem  them. 

Dryden's  Spanish  Fryar. 
rhe  state  of  being  pledged. 
Sweet  wife,  ray  honour  is  a.t  pawn, 
id,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it.Shak. 
Redeem  from  broken  pawn  the  blemish'd  crown, 
ipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gih.Sliak. 
K  common  man  at  chess. 

Here  1  a  pawn  admire, 
lat  still  advancing  high'r, 
top  of  all  became 

lother  thing  and  name.  Cowley. 
Pawn.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
edge ;  to  give  in  pledge.  It  is  now 
Mom  used  but  of  pledges  given  for 
oney. 

I  hold  it  cowardice 
rest  mistrustful,  where  a  noble  heart 
ith  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love. 

Shakes]). 

Let's  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay,  till 
hath  pawn'd  his  horses.  Shakesp. 
[  dare  pawn  down  my  life  for  him,  that  he  hath 
it  this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your  honour. 

Shakesp. 

Will  you  thus  break  your  faith? 
[  pawn'd  you  none  : 

iromis'd  you  redress.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

['II  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left, 
save  the  innocent.        Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 
[f  any  thought  annoys  the  gallant  youth, 
is  dear  remembrance  of  that  fatal  glance, 
r  which  he  lately  pawn'd  his  heart.  Waller. 
3he  who  before  had  mortgaf^'d  her  estate, 
id  pawn'd  the  last  remaining  piece  of  plate. 

Dryden. 

One  part  of  the  nation  is  pawned  to  the  other, 
th  hardly  a  possibility  of  being  ever  redeemed. 

Swift. 

WNBROKER.  K.  s.  \^pawn  and  l)roker.'\ 
ne  who  lends  money  upon  pledge. 

The  usurers  or  money-changers  were  a  sort  of  a 
andalous  employment  at  Rome  ;  those  money- 
riveuers  seem  to  have  been  little  better  than  our 
wnhrohers.  Arbuthnot, 

PAY.  V.  a.  [paier,  Fr.  apagar,  Span. 
acare,  Lat.] 
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1.  To  discharge  a  debt.  It  is  applied  to 
debts  of  duty,  as  well  as  debts  of  com- 
merce. 

You  have  done  enough,  and  have  perform'd 
A  saint-like  sorrow  ;  and  indeed  paid  down 
More  penitence,  than  done  trespass.  Shakesp. 

Your  son  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt ; 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man.  Shakesp. 

She  does  what  she  will,  say  what  she  will,  take 
all,  pay  all.       Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

The  king  and  prince 
Then  paid  their  off 'rings  in  a  sacred  grove 
To  Hercules.  Dryden. 

An  hundred  talents  of  silver  did  the  children  of 
Ammon  pay.  2  Chronicles  xxvii.  5. 

1  have  peace-ofTerings  with  me  ;  this  day  have 
I  paid  my  vows.  Proverbs,  vii.  14. 

2.  It  is  opposed  to  borrow. 

The  wicked  borroweth,  and  payeth  not  again. 

Psalms. 

3.  To  dismiss  one  to  whom  any  thing  is 
due  with  his  money :  as,  he  had  paid 
his  labourers. 

4.  To  atone ;  to  make  amends  by  suffer- 
ing :  with  for  before  the  cause  of  pay- 
ment. 

If  this  prove  true,  tliey'll  pay  for't.  Shakesp. 

Bold  Prometheus,  whose  untam'd  desire 
Rival'd  the  sun  with  his  own  heav'niy  iiie. 
Now  doom'd  the  Scythian  vulture's  endless  prey, 
Severely  pays  for  animating  cla^'.  Eoscommon. 

Men  of  parts,  who  were  to  act  according  to 
the  result  of  their  debates,  and  often  pay  for  their 
mistakes  with  their  heads,  found  those  scholas- 
tick  forms  of  little  use  to  discover  truth.  Locke. 

5.  To  beat. 

I  follow'd  me  close,  and,  with  a  thought,  seven 
of  the  eleven  I  paid.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Forty  things  more,  my  friends,  which  you  know 
true, 

for  which,  or  pay  me  quickly,  or  I'll  pay  you. 

Ben  Jonson. 

6:  To  reward  ;  to  recompense. 

She  I  love,  or  laugiis  at  all  my  pain. 
Or  knows  her  worth  too  well ;  and  pays  me  with 
disdain.  Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

7.  To  give  the  equivalent  for  something 
bought. 

Riches  are  got  by  consuming  less  of  foreign 
commodities,  than  what  by  commodities  or  labour 
is  paid  for.  I-ocke. 

It  is  very  possible  for  a  man  that  lives  by  cheat- 
ing, to  be  very  punctual  in  paying  for  what  he 
buys  ;  but  then  every  one  is  assiited  that  he  does 
not  do  so  out  of  any  principle  of  true  honesty.Lam. 

Pay.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Wages ; 
hire  ;  money  given  in  return  for  service. 

Come  on,  brave  soldiers,  doubt  not  of  the  day  ; 
And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

Shaktsp. 

The  soldier  is  willing  to  be  converted,  for  there 
is  neither  pay  nor  plunder  to  Le  got.    L' Estrange. 

Money,  instead  of  coming  over  for  the  pay  of 
the  army,  has  been  transmitted  thither  for  the  pai/ 
of  those  forces  called  from  thence.  Temple. 

Here  only  merit  constant  pay  receives. 
Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives.  Pope. 

Pa'yable.  adj.  [paiable,  Fr.  from/?aj/.] 

1.  Due  ;  to  be  paid. 

The  marriage-money  the  princess  brought,  was 
payable  ten  days  after  the  solemnization.  Bacon. 

'The  farmer  rates  or  compounds  the  sums  of 
money  payable  to  her  majesty,  for  the  alietfation 
of  iands,  made  without  or  by  licence.  Bacon. 

2.  Such  as  there  is  power  to  pay. 

To  repay  by  a  return  equivalent,  is  not  in  every 
one's  power;  but  thanks  ate  a.  tilbate  payable  hy 
the  poorest.  ■  South. 

Pa'yday.  U.S.  [pay  and  dai/.}  Day  on 
which  debts  are  to  be  discharged,  or 
wages  paid. 

Labourers  pay  away  all  their  wages,  and  live 
upon  trust  till  nex.t  payday.  Locke. 
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Pa'yer.   re.  s.    [paitur,  Fr.  from  pat/.] 

One  that  pays. 
Pa'y MASTER,   re.  s.    {pay  and  master.] 

One  who  is  to  pay  ;  one  from  whom 

wages  or  reward  is  received. 
Howsoever  they  may  bear  sail  for  a  time,  yet 

are  they  so  sure  paymasters  in  tiie  end,  that  few 

have  held  out  their'lives  safely.  Hayward. 
_  If  we  desire  that  God  should  approve  us,  it  is  a 

sign  we  do  his  work,  and  expect  him  our  pav- 

master.  Taylor. 

Pa'yment.  n.s.  [from  j»aj/.] 

1.  The  act  of  paying. 

Persons  of  eminent  virtue,  when  advanced,  are 
less  envied,  for  their  fortune  seemeth  but  due  unto 
them ;  and  no  man  envieth  the  payment  of  a  debt. 

Bacon. 

•2.  The  thing  given  in  discharge  of  debt 
or  promise. 

Thy  husband  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour  both  by  sea  and  land. 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience  ; 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 

3.  A  reward. 

Give  her  an  iiundred  marks. 
— An  hundred  marks!  by  this  light  I'll  ha'  more. 
An  ordinary  groom  is  for  such  payment.  Shakesp. 

The  wages  that  sin  bargains  with  the  sinner,  are 
life,  pleasure,  and  profit ;  but  the  wages  it  nays 
him  with,  are  death,  torment,  and  destruction  :  he 
that  would  understand  the  falseliood  and  deceit 
of  sin  thoroughly,  must  compare  its  promises  and 
its  payments  together.  South. 

4.  Chastisement ;  sound  beating.  Ainsw. 
To  Payse.   v.  n.    [Used  by  Spenser  for 

poise.]    To  balance. 

Ne  was  it  island  then,  ne  was  it  pays'd 
Amid  the  ocean  waves,  but  all  was  desolate. Spens. 
Pa'yser,   re,  s.   [for  poiser.]    One  that 
weighs. 

To  manage  this  coinage,  porters  bear  the  ti«^ 
pay%ers  weigh  it,  a  steward,  comptroller  and  rc^ 
celver  keep  tlie  account.  Carevs* 

Pea.  re.  s.  [pisum,  Lat.  pij*a,  Sax.  pois, 
Fr.] 

A  pea  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  and  out  of 
his  empalement  rises  the  pointal,  which  becomes 
a  long  pod  full  of  roundish  seeds ;  the  stalks  are 
fistulous  and  weak,  and  seem  to  perforate  the 
leaves  by  which  they  are  embraced  ;  the  other 
leaves  grow  by  pairs  along  the- midrib,  ending  in  a 
tendril.  The  species  are  sixteen  •  1.  The  greater 
garden  pea,  with  white  flowers  and  fruit.  2.  Hot- 
spur pea.  3.  Dwarf  pea.  4.  Frencii  dwarf  pea. 
h.  Pea.  with  an  esculent  husk.  6.  Sickle  pea. 
7.  Common  wliite  pea.  8.  Green  rouncival  pea. 
9.  Grey  pea.  10.  Maple  rouncival  pea.  11.  Rose 
pea.  12.  Spanish  moretto  pea.  13.  Marrowfat  or 
Dutch  admiral  pea.  14.  Union  pea.  15.  Sea  pea. 
16.  Pig  pea.  Miller. 
PEACE,  re.  s.  [paix,  Fr.  pax,  Lat.] 
J.  Respite  from  war. 

Preserve  us  in  peace,  so  preserve  us  in  peace, 
that  war  may  be  always  more  odious  to  us  than 
necessity.  Holyday. 

The  Dane  and  Swede,  rons'd  up  to  fierce  alarms, 
Bless  the  wise  conduct  of  her  pious  arms  : 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear,  their  terrours  cease. 
And  all  the  northern  world  lies  hush'd  in  peace- 

Addison. 

2.  Quiet  from  suits  or  disturbances. 

The  king  gave  judgment  against  Warren,  and 
commanded  that  Sherborn  should  hold  his  land  in 
peace.  Davies. 

3.  Rest  from  any  commotion. 

4.  Stilness  from  riots  or  tumults. 

Keep  peace  upon  your  lives  ;  he  dies  that  strikes 
again.  Shakes'.'. 

All  assembled  here  in  arms  against  God's  peace 
and  the  king's,  we  charge  you  to  repair  to  your 
dwelling  places.  Shakesp. 

Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a  great  fighter, 
though  now  a  man  of  peace.  Shakesp. 
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5.  Reconciliation  of  differences. 

Let  him  make  peace  with  me.     Isaiah,  xxvii.  5. 

6.  A  State  not  hostile. 

If  1  have  rewarded  evil  unto  him  that  was  at 
peace  with  me,  let  the  enemy  persecute  my  soul. 

Psalm  vii.  4. 

There  be  two  ^se  peaces  or  unities  :  the  one 
grounded  upon  an'implicit  ignorance.  Bacon. 

7.  Rest ;  quiet ;  content ;  freedom  from 
terrour ;  heavenly  rest. 

Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made  us 
heavy  ! 

—Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier  !  Shakesp. 
Peace  be  unt.,  thee,  fear  not,  thou  shalt  not  die. 

Judges,  vi.  23. 

The  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace 
in  believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope. Romans. 

Religion  directs  us  rather  to  secure  inward  peace 
than  outward  ease,  to  be  more  careful  to  avoid 
everlasting  torment  than  light  afflictions.  Tillotsnn. 

8.  Silence ;  suppression  of  the  thoughts. 

'Twill  out ; — I  peace'. 
No,  1  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  air.  Shakesp. 

In  an  examination,  a  freed  servant,  who  had 
much  power  with  Claudius, very  saucily  had  almost 
all  the  words  :  and,  amongst  other  things,  he  asked 
in  scorn  one  of  the  examinates,  who  was  a  freed 
servant  of  Scribonianus ;  I  pray.  Sir,  if  Scribo- 
nianus  had  been  emperor,  what  would  you  have 
done.'  he  answered,  I  would  have  stood  beliind 
his  chair  and  held  my  peace.  Bacon. 

She  said,  and  helcj  her  peace:  iEncas  wi  nt 
Sad  from  the  cave,  Drifden. 

9.  [Inlaw.]  That  general  security  and 
quiet  which  tlie  king  warrants  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  of  which  he  therefore  avenges 
the  violation ;  every  forcible  injury  is  a 
breach  of  the  king's  peace. 

Peace,  interjection.  A  word  command- 
ing silence. 

Peace!  fear,  thou  comest  too  late,  when  already 
the  arm  is  taken.  Sidney. 

Hark !  peace ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  sliriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman. 
Which  gives  the  stern'st  good  night.  Shakesp. 

Peace,  good  reader,  do  not  weep  ; 
Peace,  the  lovers  are  asleep.  Crashaw. 

But  peace,  I  must  not  quarrel  with  the  will 
Of  highest  dispensation.  Milton's  Agonistes. 

Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep, 
peace ! 

Said  then  th'  omnific  word.  Milton. 


I  pry  thee  peace! 
Iiinks  tliev  ari 


Perhaps  she  thinks  tliey  are  too  near  of  blood  Dry. 
Pea'ce-offering.  n.  s.  [peace  and 
offer.^  Among  the  Jews,  a  sacrifice  or 
gift  offered  to  God  for  atonement  and 
reconciliation  for  a  crime  or  offence. 
A  sacrifice  ofpeace-offering  offer  without  blemish 

Lev.  iii.  1. 

Pea'ceable.  adj.  [from  peace.'] 

1.  Free  from  war  ;  free  from  tumult. 

The  reformation  of  England  was  introduced  ir 
a.  peaceable  manner,  by  the  supreme  power  in  par- 
liament. Swift. 

2.  Quiet ;  undisturbed. 
The  laws  were  first  intended  for  the  reformation 

of  abuses  and  peaceable  continuance  of  the  sub 
lect.  Spenser. 

Lie,  Philo,  untouch'd  on  my  peaceable  shelf, 
Nor  take  it  amiss,  that  so  little  I  lieed  thee  ; 

I've  no  envy  to  thee,  and  some  love  to  myself, 
Then  why  should  I  answer  ;  since  first  1  must  read 
thee.  Prior 

3.  Not  violent ;  not  bloody. 

The  Chaldeans  flatteredboth  Cassarand  Pompey 
with  long  lives  and  a  happy  and  peaceable  death  ; 
both  which  fell  out  extremely  contrary.  Hale. 

4.  Not  quarrelsome  ;  not  turblent 

The  most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do  take 
a  thief,  is  to  let  him  shew  himself,  and  steal  out 
of  your  company.  Shakesj^ 

These  men  are  peaceable,  therefore  let  them 
dwell  in  the  land  and  trade.     Genesis,  xxxiv.  21 
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Pea'ceablenEss.  n.s.  [from  peaceable.] 
Quietness ;  disposition  to  peace. 

Plant  in  us  all  those  precious  fruits  of  piety, 
justice,  and  charity,  and  peaceafc/eness,  and  bowels 
of  mercy  toward  all  others.       Hammond's  Fund. 

Pea'ceably.  adv.  [from  peaceable.1 
,  Without  war;  without  tumult. 

To  his  crown  she  him  restor'd, 
In  which  he  dy'd,  made  ripe  for  death  by  eld, 

And  after  will'd  it  should  to  her  remain, 
W  ho  peaceably  the  same  long  time  did  weld.  Spens. 

2.  Without  tumults  or  commotion. 

The  balance  of  power  was  provided  for,  else 
Pisistratus  could  never  have  governed  so  peace- 
ably, without  changing  any  of  Solon's  laws.  Swift. 

3.  Without  distiu:bance. 

The  pangs  of  Death  do  make  him  grin  ; 
Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably.  Shakesp. 
Pea'ceful.  adj.  [peace  and  full.] 

1 .  Quiet ;  not  in  war  :  a  poetical  word. 
That  rouz'd  the  Tyrrhene  realm  with  loud 

alarms. 

And  peaceful  Italy  involv'd  in  arms.  Dryden. 

2.  Pacific;  mild. 

As  one  disarm'd,  his  anger  all  he  lost ; 
And  thus  with  peaceful  words  uprais'd  her  soon. 

Miltmi. 

The  peaceful  power  that  governs  love  repairs 
To  feast  upon  soft  vows  and  silent  pray'rs.  Dryd. 

3.  Undisturbed  ;  still ;  secure. 
Succeeding  monarchs  heard  the  subjects'  cries. 

Nor  saw  displeas'd  the  peaceful  cottage  rise.  Pope 
Pea'cefully.  adv.  [from  peaceful.] 

1.  Without  war. 

2.  Quietly  ;  without  disturbance. 

Our  lov'd  earth  ;  where  peacefully  we  slept. 
And  far  from  heav'n  quiet  possession  kept.  Dryd 

3.  Mildly;  gently. 

Pea'cefulness.  n.  s.  [from  peaceful.] 
Quiet ;  freedom  from  war  or  disturb- 
ance. 

Pea'cemaker.  n.s.  [peace  and  maker.] 
One  who  reconciles  differences. 

Peace,  good  queen; 
And  whet  not  on  these  too  too  furious  peers, 
For  blessed  are  the  peacemakers.  Shakesp, 
Think  us 

Those  we  profess,peacemofcei  s,friends,and  servants. 

Shake.'ip. 

Peacepa'rted.  adj.  [peace  and  parted.] 
Dismissed  fron(»the  world  in  peace. 

We  should  prophane  the  service  of  the  dead. 
To  sing  a  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peaceparted  souls.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Peach,  n.s.  [pesche,  Fr.  malum  persi- 
cum,  Lat.]    A  tree  and  fruit. 

September  is  drawn  with  a  chearful  counte- 
nance :  in  his  left  hand  a  handful  of  millet,  withal 
carrying  a  cornucopiae  of  ripe  peaches,  pears,  and 
pomegranates.  Peacham. 

Tlie  sunny  wall 
Presents  the  downy  peach.       Thomson's  Autumn. 
To  Peach,   v.n.    [Corrupted  from  im- 
peach.]   To  accuse  of  some  crime. 

If  you  talk  of  peaching,  I'll  peach  first,  and  see 
whose  oath  will  be  believed  ;  I'll  trounce  you. 

Dryden. 

Peach-coloured,  adj.  [from  peach 
and  colour.]    Of  a  colour  like  a  peach. 

One  Mr.  Caper  comes  to  jail  at  the  suit  of 
Mr.  llireepile  the  mercer,  for  some  four  suits  of 
peach-coloured  sattin,  which  now  peaches  him  a 
beggar.  Shakesp.  Meas.for  Meas. 

Pea'chick.  n.  s.  [pea  and  chick.]  The 
chicken  of  a  peacock. 

Does  the  snivelling  peachick  think  to  make  a 
cuckold  of  me  ?  Southern. 

Pea'cock.  n.  s.  [pajja,  Sax.  ,pavo,  Lat.] 
Of  this  word  the  etymology  is  not 
known :  perhaps  it  is  peak  cock,  from 
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the  tuft  of  feathers  on  its  head;  the 
peak  of  women  being  an  ancient  orna- 
ment :  if  it  be  not  rather  a  corruption 
of  benucoq,  Fr.  from  the  more  striking 
lustre  of  its  spangled  train.]  A  fowl 
eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his  feathers, 
and  particularly  of  his  tail. 

Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while  ; 
And,  like  a  peacocfc,  sweep  along  his  ia.\\.Shakesp. 

The  birds  that  are  hardest  to  be  drawn,  are  tie 
tame  birds  ;  as  cock,  turky-cock  and  peacock. 

'*  Peacham, 

The  peacock,  not  at  thy  command,  assumes 
His  glorious  train  ;  nor  ostrich  her  rare  plumes. 

Sandyt. 

The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fail. 
Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sable's  tail.  Gay. 

Pea'hen.  n.  s.  [pea  and  hen ;  pava,  Lat.] 
The  female  of  the  peacock. 

Peak.  n.  s.  [peac.  Sax.  pique,  pic,  Fr.] 

1.  The  top  of  a  hill  or  eminence. 

Thy  sister  seek, 
Or  on  Meander's  bank  or  Latmus'  peak.  Prim-. 

2.  Any  thing  acuminated. 

3.  The  rising  forepart  of  a  head-dress. 
To  Peak.  v.  n.   [pequeno,  Span,  little, 

perhaps  lean  :  but  I  believe  this  word 
has  some  other  derivation  :  we  say  a 
withered  man  has  a  sharp  face  ;  Falstaff 
dying,  is  said  to  have  a  nose  as  sharp  as 
a  pen:  from  this  observation,  a  sickly 
man  is  said  to  peak  or  grow  acuminated, 
from  pique.] 

1.  To  look  sickly. 

Weary  se'nnights,  nine  times  nine. 
Shall  he  dwindle, peafc,  and  pine.    Shakesp.  Mach. 

2.  l^o  make  a  mean  figure  ;  to  sneak. 
I,  a  dull  and  muddy  mettled  rascal,  peak. 

Like  John  a  dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause. 

Shakesp, 

The  peaking  cornuto  her  husband,  dwelling  m 
a  continual  larum  of  jealousy,  comes  me  in  the 
instant  of  our  encounter.  Shakesp. 
Peal.  n.s.  [Perhaps  from  pello,  pellere 
tympana.] 

1.  A  succession  of  loud  sounds :  as  of 
bells,  thunder,  cannon,  loud  instru- 
ments. 

They  were  saluted  by  the  way,  with  a  fair  peal 
of  artillery  from  the  tower.  Hayward. 

The  breach  of  faith  cannot  be  so  highly  ex- 
pressed, as  in  that  it  shall  be  the  last  pen/  to  call 
the  judgments  of  God  upon  men.  Bacon's  Essays. 

Woods  of  oranges  will  snrell  into  the  sea  per- 
haps twenty  miles  ;  but  what  is  that,  since  a  peai 
of  ordnance  will  do  as  much,  which  moveth  in  a 
small  compass  ?  Bacon. 

Apeal  shall  rouse  their  sleep  ; 
Then  all  thy  saints  assembled,  thou  shalt  judge 
Bad  men  and  angels.     Milton's  Parad.  Regained, 
I  myself 

Vanquish'd  with  a  peal  of  words,  O  weakness  ! 
Give  up  my  fort  of  silence  to  a  woman.  Milton. 
From  the  Moors  camp  the  noise  grows  louder 
still ; 

Peals  of  shouts  that  rend  the  heav'ns.  Dryden. 

Oh  !  for  a  peal  of  thunder  that  would  make 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  heaven  and  Cato  tremble 

Addism. 

2.  It  is  once  used  by  Shakespeare  for  a 
low  dull  noise,  but  improperly. 

Ere  to  black  Hecat's  summons 
The  shard-born  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be 
done 

A  deed  of  dreadful  note.         Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
To  Peal.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  play 
solemnly  and  loud . 

Let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-voic  d  quire  below, 
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,  service  higli  and  anthems  deal, 

I  may,  with  sweetness  through  mine  ear, 

issolve  me  into  extasies, 

id  bring  all  heav'n  before  njine  eyes.  Milton, 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir  ; 
id  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  convey'd. 

fickel. 

Peal.  v.  a. 
assail  with  noise. 

Nor  was  his  ear  less  peal'd 
ith  noises  loud  and  ruinous,  than  when  Bellona 
storms, 

ith  all  her  batt'ring  engines,  bent  to  rase 

me  capital  city.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

'o  Stir  with  some  agitation:  as,  to  peal 

le  pot,  is  when  it  boils  to  stir  the  liquor 

erein  with  a  ladle.  Ainsworth. 

lR.  n.  s.  [  poire,  Fr.  pyrum,  Lat.] 

I  he  species  are  eighty-four  :  1.  Little  musk 
ir,  commonly  called  the  supreme.  2.  The  Chio 
ir,  commonly  called  the  little  bastard  musk 
\r.  3.  The  hasting  pear,  commonly  called  the 
•en  chissel.  4.  The  red  muscadelle  ;  it  is  also 
led  the  fairest.  5.  The  little  muscat.  6.  The 
gonelle.  7.  The  Windsor  pear.  8.  The  orange 
isk.  9.  Great  blanket.  10.  The  little  blanket 
ir.  11.  L'.ng  stalked  blanket  pear.  12.  The 
iiless  pear.  13.  The  musk  robin  pear.  1-1,  The 
,sk  drone  pear.  1.5.  The  green  orange  pear. 
Cassolette.  17.  The  Magdalene  ;)car.  18.  The 
at  onion  peur.  19.  The  August  muscat.  20. 
e  rose  pear.  21.  The  perfumed  pear.  22.  The 
nmer  bon  chretien,  or  good  christian.  23.  Sal- 
ti.  24.  Rose  water  pear.  25.  The  choaky  pear. 

The  russselet  pear.   27.  The  prince's  pear.  28. 
e  great  mouth  water  pear.  29.  Summer  burga- 
t.  30.  The  Autumn  burgamot.   31.  The  Swiss 
rgamot.    32.  The  red  butter  pear.    33.  The 
in's  pear.  34.  The  long  green  pear  ;  it  is  called 
:  Autumn  month  water  pear.  $5.  The  white  and 
y  monsieur  John.  36.  The  flowered  muscat. 
ITie  vine  pear.  38.  Rousseline  pear.  39.  The 
ave'sj)ear.    40.  The  green  sugar  pear.  41.  The 
rquis's  pear.  42.  The  burnt  cat ;  it  is  also  call- 
the  virgin  of  Xantonee.    43.  Le  Besidery  ;  it 
io  called  from  Heri,  wliich  is  a  forest  in  Bre- 
;ne  between   Bennes  and  Nantz,  where  this 
\r  was  found.    44.  The  crasane,  or  burgamot 
.sane  ;  it  is  also  called  the  flat  butter  pear.  45. 
e  lansac,  or  dauphin  pear.   46.  The  dry  martin. 
.  The  villain  of  Anjou  ;  it  is  also  called  the 
ip  pear  and  the  great  orange.   48.  The  large 
liked  pear.    49.  The  Amadot  pear.    50.  Little 
d  pear.    51.  The  good  Lewis  pear.  52.  The 
)lmar  pear  ;  it  is  also  called  the  manna  pear  and 
i  late  burgamot.   53.  The  winter  long  green 
ir,  or  the  landry  wilding.    54.  La  virgoule, 
la  virgoleuse.    55.  Poire  d'Ambrette ;  tnis  is 
called  from  its  musky  flavour,  which  resembles 
!  smell  of  the  sweet  sultan  flower,  which  is 
led  Ambrette  in   France.    56.  The  winter 
irn  pear.    57.  The  St.  Germain  pear,  or  the 
jnown  of  la  Fare  ;  it  being  first  discovered  up- 
the  banks  of  a  river  called  by  tliat  name  in  the 
:ish  of  St.  Germain,   58.  The  St.  Augustine. 
The  Spanish  bon  chretien.    60.  The  pound 
61.  The  wilding   of  Cassoy,  a  forest  in 
ttany,  where  it  was   discovered.     62.  The 
i  Martin  pear.   63.  The  winter  citron  pear ; 
is  also  called  the  musk  orange  pear  in  some 
.ces.  64.  The  winter  rosselet.   65    The  gate 
r :  this  was  discovered  in  the  province  of 
ictou,  where  it  was  much  esteemed.   66.  Ber- 
Botte  Bugi :  it  is  also  called  the  Easter  burga- 
t.    67.  The  winter  bon  chretien  pear.  68. 
tillac  or  Cadillac.    69.  La  pastourelle.   70.  The 
ble  flowering  pear.    71.  St.  Martial  ;  it  is 
called  the  angelic  peur.  72.  The  wilding  of 
lumonteile.    73.  Carmelite.    74.  The  union 
.    75.  The  aurate.    76.  The  fine  present ; 
also  called  St.  Sampson.  77.  Le  rousselet  de 
ms.  78.  The  summer  thorn  fear.    79.  The 
pear ;  so  called  from  the  figure  of  its  fruit, 
ch  is  shaped  like  an  egg.    80.  The  orange 
ppear.  81,  La  mansuette.  82.  The  German 
scat.  83.  The  Holland  burgamot.  84.  The  pear 
Naples.  Miller. 
hey  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits,  till 
ere  as  crest  fallen  as  a  dried  pear.  Shakesp. 
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August  shall  bear  the  form  of  a  young  man,  of 
a  choleric  aspect,  upon  his  arm  a  basket  of  pears, 
plums,  and  apples.  Peacham. 

The  juicy  pear 
Lies  in  a  soft  profusion  scattet  d  round.  Thomson. 

Pearch.  n.  s.  [pertica,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  long  pole  for  various  uses. 

2.  A  kind  of  fish. 
Pearch-stone.  n.  s.  [?rom  pearck  and 

stone.]    A  sort  of  stone. 
PEARL,  w.  s.  [perle,  Fr.  peria.  Span.  sup. 
posed  by  Salmasius  to  come  from  sphe- 
rula,  Lat.] 

1 .  Pearls,  though  esteemed  of  the  number 
of  gems  by  our  jewellers,  are  but  a  dis- 
temper in  the  creature  that  produces 
them :  the  fish  in  which  pearls  are  most 
frequently  found  is  the  East  Indian  berbes 
or  pearl  oyster  :  others  are  found  to  pro- 
duce pearls:  as  the  common  oyster,  the 
muscle,  and  various  other  kinds ;  but 
the  Indian  pearls  are  superior  to  all 
some  pearls  have  been  known  of  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  egg ;  as  they  increase  in 
size,  they  are  less  frequent  and  more  va 
lued  ;  the  true  shape  of  the  pearl  is  a 
perfect  round  ;  but  some  of  a  considera 
ble  size  are  of  the  shape  of  a  pear,  and 
serve  for  ear-rings.  IJill. 

A  pearl  julep  was  made  of  a  distilled  milk. 

Wiseman. 
Flow'rs  purfle'd,  blue  and  white, 
Like  saphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee, 

Shuke^. 

Cataracts  peaW- coloured,  and  those  of  the  co- 
lour of  burnished  iron,  are  esteemed  proper  to 
endure  the  needle.  Sharp. 

2.  [Poetically.]  Any  thing  round  and  clear, 
as  a  drop. 

Dropping  liquid  pearl. 
Before  the  cruel  queen,  the  lady  and  the  girl 
Upon  their  tender  knees  begg'd  mercy.  Drayton. 

Pearl,  n.  s.  [albugo,  Lat.]  A  white 
speck  or  film  growing  on  the  eye.Ainsw. 

Pea'rled.  adj.  [from  pearl,]  Adorned  or 
set  with  pearls. 

The  water  nymphs 
Held  up  their  pearled  wrists,  and  took  her  in, 
Bearing  her  straight  to  aged  Nereus'  hall.  Milton. 

Pea'rleyed.  adj.  [pearl and  eye.]  Hav- 
ing a  speck  in  the  eye. 
Pea'rlgrass. 

Pe.-^'rlplant.  >n.  s.    Plants.  Ainsw. 
Pea'rlwort.  3 
Pea'rly.  adj.  [from  pearl.] 

1.  Abounding  with  pearls;  containing 
pearls. 

Some  in  their  pearly  shells  at  ease,  attend 
Moist  imtriment.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

2.  Resembling  pearls. 

Whicli  when  she  heard,  full  pearly  floods 
I  in  her  eyes  might  view.  Drayton. 

'Tis  sweet  the  blushing  morn  to  view. 
And  plains  adorn'd  with  pearly  dew.  Dryden. 

For  Vi'liat  the  day  devours,  the  nightly  dew 
Shall  to  the  morn  in  pearly  drops  renew.  Dryden. 

Another  was  invested  with  a  pearii/ shell,  hav- 
ing the  sutures  finely  displayed  upon  its  surface. 

W oodward. 

Pearmai'n.  n.  s.    An  apple. 

Pearmain  is  an  excellent  and  well  known  fruit. 

Mortimer. 

Pea'rtree.  n.s.  [pear  and  tree.]  The 
tree  that  bears  pears. 
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The  peartree  criticks  will  have  to  borrow  his 
name  of  ttC^  fire.  Bacon. 

PEA'S  ANT.  n.  s.  [paisant,  Fr.]  A  hind  ; 
one  wliose  business  is  rural  labour. 

He  holdeth  himself  a  gentleman,  and  scorneth 
to  work,  which,  he  saith,  is  the  life  of  a  peaSimt  or 
churl.  SpenKT. 

I  had  rather  coin  my  heart,  than  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  tra-sli. 

Shakesp. 

The  poor  peasants  in  the  Alpine  countries,  di- 
vertised  themselves  in  the  fields,  and  after  their 
labour,  would  be  lively  and  brisk. 

Brown's  Travels. 

'Tis  difficult  for  us,  who  are  bred  up  with  the  sama 
infirmities  about  us  with  which  we  were  born,  to 
raise  our  thoughts  and  imaginations  to  those  in- 
tellectual perfections  that  attended  our  nature  ia 
the  time  of  innocence,  as  it  is  for  d  peasant  bred  up 
in  the  obscurities  of  a  cottage,  to  fancy  in  his  mind 
the  unseen  splendours  of  a  court.  South 
The  citizens  bring  two  thousand  men,  with 
which  they  could  make  head  against  twelve  tliOH- 
sand  peasants.  AddLmi. 

Pea'santry.  n.s.  Peasants;  rusticks  ; 
country  people. 

How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare  ? 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  gleaned 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour?  how  much  honour 
Pickt  from  the  chaff?    Shakesp.  Mercli.  of  Venice. 

The  peasantry  in  France,  under  a  much  heavier 
pressure  of  want  and  poverty  than  the  day-la- 
bourers of  England  of  the  reformed  religion,  un- 
derstood it  much  better  than  those  of  a  higher 
condition  among  us.  Locke. 

Pea'scod.  \n.  s.  [pea,  cod  and  shell.] 
Pea'shell.  i    The  husk  that  contains 
peas. 

Thou  art  a  sheal'd  peascod.   Shakesp.  King  Lear, 

1  saw  a  green  caterpillar  as  big  as  a  small  peas- 
cod.  Walton. 

Aspeascods  once  1  pluck'd,  I  chanc'd  to  see 
One  that  was  closely  fiU'd  with  three  times  three. 
I  o'er  the  tloor  the  spell  in  secret  laid.  Gai/. 
Pease,  n.  s.  [Pea,  when  it  is  mentioned  as 
a  single  body,  makes  peas;  but  when 
spoken  of  collectively,  as  food  or  a  spe- 
cies, it  is  called  pease,  anciently  peason; 
pijf'a,  Sax.  pois,  Fr.  piso,  Ital.  pisum, 
Lat.]    Food  of  pease. 

Sowe  peason  and  beans  in  the  wane  of  the  moon; 
Who  soweth  them  sooner,  he  soweth  too  soone. 

Tusser. 

Pease,  deprived  of  any  aromatic  parts,  are  mild 
and  demulcent ;  but,  being  full  of  aeriel  parti-  . 
cles,  are  flatulent.  Arbuthnot. 

Peat.  n.  s.  A  species  of  turf  used  for  fire. 

Turf  and  peat,  and  cowsheards,  are  cheap  fuels 
and  last  long.  Bacon's  A'at.  Hist. 

Carew,  in  his  survey  of  Cornwall,  mentions 
nuts  found  in  peat  earth  two  miles  east  of  St. 
Michael's.  Woodivard. 

Peat.  n.  s.  [from  petit,  Fr.]  A  little  fond- 
ling ;  a  darling ;  a  dear  play  thing.  It 
is  now  commonly  called  pet. 

A  pretty  peat !  it  is  best  put  finger  in  the  eye. 
An  she  knew  why.    Shakesp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

A  citizen  and  his  wife 
Both  riding  on  one  horse,  upon  the  way 
1  overtook  :  the  wench  a  pretty  peat.  Donne. 

PEBBLE.  \n.  s.  [psbolj-tana, 

PEBBLESTONE./  Sax.]  A  stone  dis- 
tinct from  flints,  being  not  in  layers,  but 
in  one  homogeneous  mass,  though  some- 
times of  many  colours.  Popularly  a 
small  stone. 

Through  the  midst  of  it  ran  a  sweet  brook, 
which  did  both  hold  the  eye  open  with  her  azure 
streams,  and  yet  seek  to  close  the  eye  with  the 
purling  noise  it  made  upon  the  pebblestones  it  ran 
over.  Sidney 
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The  bisliop  and  the  duke  of  Gio'ster's  men, 
Forbidden  late  tu  carry  aMy  weapon, 
Have  lill'd  their  pockets  full  u{ pebblestones.  Sliak. 

Suddenly  a  file  of  boys  delivered  such  a  shower 
of  pebbles  loose  shot,  that  1  was  fain  to  draw  mine 
honour  in.  Shakesp. 

You  may  see  pebbles  gathered  together,  and  a 
crust  of  cement  between  them,  as  hard  as  the 
pebbles.  Bacon, 

Collecting  toys. 
As  children  gath'ring  pebbles  on  the  shore.  Milton. 

Winds  raurmur'd  through  the  leaves  your  long 
delay  ; 

And  fountains  o'er  the  pefcfc/eschid  your  stny. Dryd. 

Another  body,  that  hath  only  the  resemblance 
of  an  ordinary  pebble,  shall  yield  a  metallic  and 
valuable  matter.  Woodward. 

Pe'BBLE-CRYSTAL.  M.S. 

The  crystal,  in  form  of  nodules,  is  found  lodged 
in  the  earthy  strata  left  in  a  train  by  the  water  de- 
parting at  the  conclusion  of  the  deluge  :  this  sort, 
called  Dy  the  lapidaries  pebble-crystal,  is  in  shape 
irregular.  Woodward. 

Pe'bbled.  adj.  [from  pebble.]  Sprinkled 
or  abounding  with  pebbles. 
This  bank  fair  spreading  in  a  pebbled  shore. 

Thomson. 

Pe'bbly.  adj.  [from  pebble.]  Full  of 
pebbles. 

Strow'd  bibulous  above  I  see  the  sands., 
Thts  pebbly  gravel  next.  Thomson. 

Peccabi  lity,  n.  s.  [from peccable.]  State 
of  being  subject  to  sin. 

Where  O.e  common  peccability  of  mankind  is 
urged  to  induce  commiseration  towards  the  of- 
fenders :  if  this  be  of  force  in  sin,  where  the  con- 
currence of  the  will  renders  the  person  more  in- 
excusable, it  will  surely  hold  much  more  in  bare 
error  which  is  purely  involuntary.  Decay  of  Piety 

PECCABLE,  adj.  [from;>ecco.  Lat.]  Li- 
able to  sin. 
Peccadi'llo.  n.s.  [Spanish ;  ^eccarf/Z/t, 
Fr.]  A  petty  fault ;  a  slight  crime ;  a 
venial  offence. 

He  means  those  little  vices,  which  we  call  follies 
and  the  defects  of  the  human  understanding,  or 
at  moat  the  peccadillos  of  life,  rather  than  the  tra 
gical  vices  to  which  men  are  hurried  by  their  un- 
ruly passions.  Dryden 
Tis  low  ebb  with  his  accusers,  when  such  pec- 
cadillos as  these  are  put  in  to  swell  the  charge. 

Atterbury. 

Pe'ccancy.  n.  s.  [from  peccant.]  Bad 
quality. 

Apply  refrigerants  without  any  preceding  eva 
cuation,  because  the  disease  took  its  original 
merely  from  the  disaffection  of  the  part,  and  not 
from  the  peccancy  of  the  liumours.  Wiseman. 

PECCANT,  adj.  [peccant,  Fr.  peccans, 
Lat.] 

1.  Guilty ;  criminal. 

From  them  I  will  not  hide 
]My  judgments,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed  ; 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  saw.  Milton. 

That  such  a  peccant  creature  should  disapprove 
and  repent  of  every  violation  of  the  rules  of  just 
and  honest,  this  right  reason  could  not  but  infer. 

South' s  Sermons. 

2.  Ill  disposed  ;  corrupt ;  bad  ;  offensive  to 
the  body ;  injurious  to  health.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  medical  writers. 

With  laxatives  preserve  your  body  sound. 
And  purge  the  peccant  humours  that  abound. Di\i/. 

Such  as  have  the  bile  peccant  or  deficient  are 
relieved  by  bitters,  which  are  a  sort  of  subsidiary 
gall.  Arbuthnot, 

3.  Wrong ;  bad  ;  deficient ;  unformal. 

Nor  is  the  party  cited  bound  to  appear,  if  tlie 
citation  be  peccant  in  form  or  matter.  Ayliffe. 

Peck.  n.  s.  [from  pocca,  or  perhaps  from 

par  a  vessel.  Skinner.] 
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1 .  The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel. 

Burn  our  vessels,  like  a  new 
Seal'd  peck  or  bushel,  for  being  true.  Hudibrat. 

To-every  hill  of  ashes,  some  put  a  peck  of  un- 
slacked  lime,  which  they  cover  with  the  ashes  till 
rain  slacks  the  lime,  and  then  they  spread  them. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 
He  drove  about  his  turnips  in  a  cart ; 
And  from  the  same  machine  sold  pecks  of  pease. 

King. 

2.  Proverbially.  [In  low  language.]  A 
great  deal. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring  ; 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck ; 
It  look'd  like  the  great  collar  just 
About  our  young  colt's  neck.  Suckling. 

To  PECK.  V.  a.  [becquer,  Fr.  picken, 
Dut.] 

1.  To  strike  with  the  beak  as  a  bii*d. 

2.  To  pick  up  food  witli  the  beak. 

She  was  his  only  joy,  and  he  her  pride. 
She,  when  he  walk'd,  vieat -pecking  by  his  side. 

Dryden. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  surprisinij,  than  to  con- 
sider Cicero  observing,  with  a  religious  attention, 
after  what  manner  the  chickens  pecked  the  grains 
of  corn  thrown  them?  '  Addison. 

3.  To  strike  with  any  pointed  instrument. 

With  a  pick  ax  of  iron  about  sixteen  inches 
long,  sharpened  at  the  one  end  to  peck,  and  fiat- 
headed  at  the  other  to  drive  little  iron  wedges  to 
cleave  rocks.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall, 

4.  To  strike ;  to  make  blows. 

Two  contrary  factions,  both  inveterate  enemies 
of  our  church,  which  they  are  perpetually  pecking 
and  striking  at  with  the  same  malice.  South. 

They  will  make  head  against  a  common  enemy, 
whereas  mankind  lie  pecking  at  one  another,  till 
they  are  torn  to  pieces.  L'Estrange. 

5.  The  following  passage  is  perhaps  more 
properly  written  to  pick,  to  throw.] 

Get  up  o'  th'  rail,  I'll  peck  you  o'er  the  pales 
else.  Shakesp. 

Pe'cker.  n.  s.  [from  peck.] 

1.  One  that  pecks. 

2.  A  kind  of  bird  :  as,  the  wood  pecker. 

The  titmouse  and  the  peckers  hungry  brood, 
And  Progne  with  her  bosom  stain'd  in  blood. 

Dryden. 

Pe'ckled.  adj.  [corrupted  from  speckled.] 
Spotted  ;  varied  with  spots. 

Some  are  peckled,  some  greenish.  Wafton's  Angler. 

Pecti'nal.  n.  s.  [from  pecten,   Lat.  a 
comb.] 

There  are  otlier  fishes  whose  eyes  regard  the 
heavens,  as  plain  and  cartihiginous  fishes,  as  pec- 
tinals,  or  such  as  have  thi  ir  bones  made  laterally 
like  a  comb.  Brown. 

Pe  ctinated.  [from  pecten.]  Stand- 
ing from  each  other  like  the  teeth  of  a 
comb. 

To  sit  cross-legg'd  or  with  our  fingers  pccti 
noted,  is  accounted  bad.  Bmun'sVulg.  En- 

Pectin  a'tion.  n.s.    The  state  of  being 

pectin;ited. 
The  complication  or  pectination  of  the  fingers 

was  an  liieroglyphic  of  impediment.  Brown. 
Pe'ctokal.  adj.  [from  pectoralis,  Lat. 

Belonging  to  the  breast. 
Being  troubled  with  a  cough,  pectorals  were 

prescribed,  and  he  was  thereby  teVieved.  Wiseman. 
Pe'ctoral.  n.  s.  [pectorale,  Lat.  pectoral, 

Fr.j    A  breast-plate. 
Peculate.     1  w.  s.  [peculatus,  Lat. 
Pecula'tion.  j     culat,  Fr.]  Robbery  of 

the  public ;  theft  of  public  money. 
Pecula'tor.  n.  s.  [peculator,  Lat.j  Rob' 

ber  of  the  publick. 
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PECU'LIAPv.  adj.  [peculiaris,  from  pecu- 
Hum,  Lat.  pecule,  Fr.] 

1,  Appropriate  ;  belonging  to  any  one  with 
exclusion  of  others. 

I  agree  with  Sir  William  Tem])le,  that  the  word 
humour  is  peculiar  to  our  English  tongue ;  but 
not  that  the  thing  itself  is  peculiar  to  the  English, 
because  the  contrary  may  be  found  in  many  Spa. 
nish,  lialian,  and  Freiicii  productions.  Swifts 

2,  Not  common  to  other  things. 

The  only  sacred  hymns  they  are  that  Christianity 
hath  peculiar  unto  itself,  the  other  being  songs 
too  of  praise  and  of  thanksgiving,  but  songs 
wherewith  as  we  serve  God,  so  the  Jews  likewise. 

Hooker. 

One  peculiar  nation  to  select 
irom  a  II  the  rest,  of  whom  to  be  invok'd.  Milton. 

Space  and  duration  being  ideas  that  have  some- 
thing very  abstruse  and  peculiar  in  their  nature, 
the  comparing  them  one  with  another  may  he  of 
use  for  their  illustration.  Locke. 

3,  Particular  ;  single.    To  join  most  with 

peculiar,  though  found  in  Dryden,  is 

improper. 

I  neither  fear,  nor  will  provoke  the  war  ; 
My  fale  is  Juno's  most  pectdiar  care.  Dryden, 

Pecu'liar.  n.  s. 

1.  The  property ;  the  exclusive  property. 

By  tincture  or  reflection,  they  augment 
Their  small  peculiar.  Milton's  Par,  Lost. 

Revenge  is  so  absolutelj'  thepeculiar  of  Heaven, 
that  no  consideration  whatever  can  impower  even 
the  best  men  to  assume  the  execution  of  it.  South. 

2.  Something  abscinded  from  the  ordina- 
ry jurisdiction. 

Certain  peculiars  there  are,  some  appertaining  to 
the  dignities  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Exon. 

Carew. 

Some  pecttijars  exempt  from  tlie  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishoj)s.  Lesley, 

Peculia'rity.  n.s.  [from  peculiar.]  Par- 
ticularity ;  something  found  only  in  one. 

If  an  author  possessed  any  distinguishing  marki 
of  style  or  peculiarity  of  thinking,  there  would  re- 
main in  his  least  successful  writings  some  few  to- 
keiM  whereby  to  discover  him.  Swifi, 

Pecu'liarly.  adv  [from  peculiar.] 

1 .  Particularly  ;  singly. 

That  is  peculiarly  the  effect  of  the  sun's  varia- 
tion. Woodward^ 

2.  In  a  manner  not  common  to  others. 

Thus  Tivy  boasts  this  beast  peculiarly  her  own, 

Drayton, 

When  his  danger  encreased,  he  then  thought 
fit  to  pray  peculiarly  for  him.  Fell, 

Pec  U  N  I A  ry.  adj.  [  pecuniarius,  from  pe- 
cunia,  Lat.  pecuniaire,  Fr.] 

1.  Relating  to  money. 

Their  impostures  delude  not  only  unto  pecu- 
niary defraudations,  but  the  irreparable  deceit  of 
death.  Brom. 

2.  Consisting  of  money. 

Pain  of  infamy  is  a  severer  punishment  upon 
ingenuous  natures  than  a  pecuniary  mulct.  Bacon. 

The  injured  person  might  take  a  pecuniary. 
mulct  by  way  of  atonement.  Brome, 

Ped.  n.  s.  [commonly  pronounced  pad.] 

1 .  A  small  packsaddle.  A  ped  is  much 
shorter  than  a  pannel,  and  is  raised  be- 
fore and  behind,  and  serves  for  small 
burdens. 

A  pannel  and  wanty,  packsaddle  and  ped. 

2.  A  basket ;  a  hamper. 

A  bask  is  a  wicker  ped,  wherein  they  use  to 
carry  fish.  Spenser, 

Pedago'gical.  adj.  [from  pedagogue.] 

Suiting  or  belonging  to  a  schoolmaster. 
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EfDAGOGUE.  n.s.  [pedagogus,  Lat. 
xai^ayciiyoi,  7ra,)<;  and  ayw.]  One  who 
teaches  boys  ;  a  schoolmaster  ;  a  pedant. 

Few  pedagogues  but  curse  the  barren  chair, 
Like  him  who  hang'd  himself  for  mere  despair 
ft.iid  poverty.  .  Dryden. 

}  Pedagogue,  v.  a.  [irai^uyuytu,  from 
the  noun.]  To  teach  with  supercilious- 
ness. 

This  may  confine  their  younger  stiles, 
Whom  Dryden  pedagogues  at  Will's  : 
But  never  cou'd  be  meant  to  tie 
(Vuthentick  wits,  like  you  ar^d  I.  Prior. 
l'DAGOGY.  n.  4'.  [?r«iJay«yia.]  Prepara- 
tory discipline. 

The  old  sabbath  appertained  to  the  pedagogy 
iiid  rudiments  of  the  law  ;  and  therefore  when  the 
!reat  master  came  and  fulfilled  all  that  was  pre- 
igured  by  it,  it  then  ceased.  White. 

In  time  the  reason  of  men  ripening  to  such  a 
litch,  as  to  be  above  the  pedagogy  of  Moses's  rod 
ind  the  discipline  of  types,  God  thought  fit  to  dis- 
)lay  the  substance  without  the  shadow.  South'sSer. 

s'dal.  adj.  [pedalis,  Lat.]  Belonging  to 
a  foot.  Diet. 
l'dals.  n.  s.  [pedalis,  LsX.  pedales,  Fr.] 
The  large  pipes  of  an  organ :  so  called 
because  played  upon  and  stopt  with  the 
Foot.  Diet. 
iDA  NEOUS.  adj .[pedaneuStl^&t.l  Going 
on  foot.  Did. 
i'DANT.  n.  s.  [pedant,  Fr.] 
A  schoolmaster. 
A  pedant  that  keeps  a  school  i'  th'  church.  Shak. 
The  boy  who  scarce  has  paid  his  entrance  down 
Fo  his  proud  pedant,  or  declin'd  a  noun.  Dryden. 
A  man  vain  of  low  knowledge  ;  a  man 
awkwardly  ostentatious  of  his  literature. 

The  pedant  can  hear  nothing  but  in  favour  of 
:he  conceits  he  is  amorous  of.  Glanville. 

The  preface  has  so  much  of  the  pedant,  and  so 
ittie  of  the  conversation  of  men  in  it,  that  I  shall 
pass  it  over.  Addison. 

In  learning  let  a  nymph  delight, 
Ihe  pedant  gets  a  unstress  by 't.  Swift. 

Pursuit  of  fame  with  pedants  fills  our  schools, 
A.nd  into  coxcombs  burnishes  our  fools.  Yoiaig. 
EDANTICK.   \adj.    [pedant esque,  Fr. 
sda'ntical.  /    from  pedant.'\  Awk- 
wardly ostentatious  of  learning. 

Mr.  Cheeke  had  eloquence  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues  ;  but  for  other  suflBciencespeduntic/c 
nough.  Hayicard. 

When  we  see  any  thing  in  an  old  satyrist  that 
ooks  forced  and  pedantick,  we  ought  to  consider 
low  it  appeared  in  the  time  the  poet  wrh.Addison. 

The  obscurity  is  brought  over  them  by  igno- 
■ance  and  age,  made  yet  more  obscure  by  their 
pedantick  elucidators.  Felton. 

A  spirit  of  contradiction  is  so  pedantick  and 
lateful,  that  a  man  should  watch  against  every 
nstance  of  it.  ]Vaits. 

We  now  believe  the  Copernican  system  ;  yet 
we  shall  still  use  the  popular  terms  of  sun-rise  and 
iunset,  and  not  introduce  a  new  pedantick  descrip- 
ion  of  them  from  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Bentley. 
JDA'ntically.  adv.  [from  ptdanfical.] 
With  awkward  ostentation  of  literature. 
The  earl  of  Roscommon  has  excellently  rendcr- 
d  it ;  too  faithfully  is,  indeed,  pedantically ,  'tis  a 
faith  like  that  which  proceeds  from  superstition. 

Dryden. 

SDANTRY.  n.s.  [pedanttrie,  Fr.]  Awk- 
ward ostentation  of  needless  learning, 

'Tis  a  practice  that  savours  much  of  pedantrif,  a 
reserve  of  puerility  we  have  not  shakeaxift'  from 
school.  Brown. 

Horace  has  enticed  lue  into  this  pedantry  of  quo- 
tation. '  _  Cowley. 

Make  us  believe  it,  if  you  can  :  it  is  in  Latin, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  pedantry  of  a  quotation, 
nan  persuadebis,  etiamsi  persuaseris.  Addison. 
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From  the  universities  the  young  nobility  are 
sent  for  fear  of  contracting  any  airs  of  pedantry  by 
a  college  education.  Swijt. 
To  Pe'ddle.  v.  71,  To  be  busy  about 
trifles.  Ainsworth.  It  is  commonly  writ- 
ten piddle :  as,  what  piddling  work  is 
here. 

Pedere'ro.  n.  s.  [pedrero.  Span,  from 
piedra  a  stone  with  which  they  charged 
it.]  A  small  cannon  managed  by  a  swi- 
vel, it  is  frequently  written  paterero. 

Pedestal,  n.s.  [piedestal,  Fr.]  The 
lower  member  of  a  pillar ;  the  basis  of  a 
statue. 

The  poet  bawls. 
And  shakes  the  statues  and  the  pedestals.  Dryden. 

In  the  centre  of  it  was  a  grim  idol  ;  the  fore- 
part of  the  pedestal  was  curiously  embossed  with 
a  triumph.  Addison. 

So  stitF,  so  mute  !  some  statue  would  you  swear 
Slept  from  its  pedestal  to  take  the  air.  Pope. 

Pede'strious.  adj.  [  pedestris,  Lat.]  Not 
winged  ;  going  on  foot. 

Men  conceive  they  never  lie  down,  and  enjoy 
not  the  position  of  rest,  ordained  unto  all  pedestri- 
ous  animals.  Brawn. 

Pe'dicle.  n.  s.  [from  pedis,  Lat.  pedicuki 
Fr.]  The  footstalk,  that  by  which  a  leaf 
or  fruit  is  fixetl  to  the  tree. 

The  cause  of  the  holding  green,  is  the  close  and 
compact  substance  of  their  leaves  and  pedicles. 

Bacon. 

Pedi'cular.  adj.  [pedicularis,  Lat.  pedi- 
culaire,  Fr.]  Having  the  phthiriasis  or 
lousy  distemper.  Ainsworth. 

Pe  digree,  n.  s.  [per  and  degrt.  Skin- 
ner.] Genealogy  ;  lineage ;  account  of 
descent. 

I  am  no  herald  to  enquire  of  men's  pedigrees, 
it  suificeth  me  if  I  know  their  virtues.  Sidney. 

You  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years,  a  silly  time. Shakesp. 

Alterations  of  sirnames,  whicli  in  former  ages 
have  been  very  common,  have  obscured  the  truth 
of  our  pedigrees,  that  it  will  be  no  little  labour  to 
deduce  many  of  them  Camden. 

To  the  old  heroes  hence  was  giy'n 
A  pedigree  which  reach'd  to  heav'n.  Waller. 

Ilie  Jews  preserved  the  pedigrees  of  their  seve- 
ral tril)es,  with  a  more  scrupulous  exactness  tlian 
any  other  nation.  Atterbury. 

Pe'diment.  n.  s.  [pedis,  Lat.]  In  archi- 
tecture, an  ornament  that  crowns  the  or- 
donances,  finishes  the  fronts  of  buildings, 
and  serves  as  a  decoration  over  gates, 
windows,  and  niches  :  it  is  ordinarily  of 
a  triangular  form,  but  sometimes  makes 
the  arch  of  a  circle.  Diet. 

Ph'DLER.  n.s.  [a  petty  dealer;  a  contrac- 
tion produced  by  frequent  use.]  One 
who  travels  the  country  with  small  com- 
modities. 

All  as  a  poorpedZerhe  did  wend. 
Bearing  a  trusse  of  trifles  at  his  backe  ; 
As  belles  and  babies  and  glasses  in  his  packe.5pens. 

If  you  did  but  hear  the  pedler  at  the  door,  you 
vfould  never  dance  again  after  a  tabur  and  pipe. 

Shakesp. 

He  is  wit's  pedler,  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes  and  wassals,  meetings,  markets,  fairs. 

Shakesp. 

Had  sly  Ulysses  at  the  sack 
Of  Troy  brought  tliee  his  pedler  s  pacV.Cleavcland. 

A  narrow  education  may  beget  among  some  of 
the  clergy  in  possession  such  contempt  for  all  in- 
novators, as  merchants  have  fiT  peciiers.       Swif  t. 

Atlas  was  so  exceeding  strong. 
He  bore  the  skies  upon  liis  back, 
Just  as  a  ped/er  does  his  pack.  ^  Swift, 
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Pe'dlery.  adj.  [from  pedler.]  Wares  sold 
by  pedlers. 

The  sufferings  of  those  of  my  rank  are  trifles 
in  comparison  of  what  all  those  are  who  travel 
with  fish,  poultry,  pedlery  ware  to  sell.  Swift. 

Pe'ddling.  adj.  Petty  dealing;  such  as 
pedlers  have. 

So  slight  a  pleasure  I  may  part  with,  and  find 
no  miss  ;  this  peddling  profit  1  ra;i\'  resign,  and 
'twill  be  no  breach  in  ray  estate.     Dtcay  of  Piety . 

Pe'dOBAPTISM.  n.s.  [Trai^o;  and  ;Sawlicr|i/.a.] 
Infant  baptism.  Diet. 

PeDOBA'pTIST.  n.  S.  [wai5©-  and  ^a.'rrliriu] 
One  that  holds  or  practises  infant  bap- 
tism. 

To  Peel.  v.  a.  [peter,  Fr.  from  pellis, 
Lat.] 

1 .  To  decorticate  ;  to  flay. 

The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands. 
And  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes.Shak. 

2.  [from  piller  to  rob.]  To  plunder.  Ac- 
cording to  analogy  this  should  be  writ- 
ten pill. 

Who  once  just  and  temp'rate  conquer'd  well. 
But  govern  ill  the  nations  under  yoke, 
Peeling  their  provinces,  exhausted  all 
But  lust  and  rapine.     Milton's  Paradise  Regained . 

Lord-like  at  ease,  with  arbitrary  pow'r. 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour  ; 
These,  traitor,  are  thy  talents.  Dryden. 

PEEL.  n.  s.  [  pellis,  Lat.  pelure,  Fr.]  The 
skin  or  thin  rind  of  any  thing. 

Peel.  n.s.  [paelle,  Fr.]  A*  broad  thin 
board  with  a  long  handle,  used  by  bakers 
to  put  their  bread  in  and  out  of  the  oven. 

Pee  ler,  n.  s.  [from  peel.] 

1.  One  who  strips  or  flays. 

2.  A  robber  ;  a  plunderer. 

Yet  otes  with  her  sucking  apeeler  is  found, 
Both  ill  to  the  maister  and  worse  to  some  ground. 

Tusser, 

As  'tis  apeeler  of  land,  sow  it  upon  lands  that 
are  rank.  Mortimer. 

To  PEEP.  V.  n.  [This  word  has  no  ety- 
mology, except  that  of  Skinner,  who  de- 
rives it  from  ophessen,  Dutch,  to  lift  up; 
and  of  Casauhon,  who  derives  it  from 
owiw£tJlJ)|  a  spy;  perhaps  it  may  come 
from  pip,  pipio,  Latin,  to  cry  as  young 
birds :  when  the  chickens  first  broke  the 
shell  and  cried,  they  were  said  to  begin 
to  pip  ov  peep;  and  the  word  that  ex- 
pressed the  act  of  crying,  was  by  mis- 
take applied  to  the  act  of  appearing  that 
was  at  the  same  time :  this  is  offered  till 
something  better  may  be  found.] 

1.  To  make  the  first  appearance. 

She  her  gay  painted  plumes  disordered, 
Seeing  at  last  herself  from  danger  rid, 
Peeps  forth  and  soon  renews  her  native  pride. Spens. 
Your  youth 

And  the  true  blood,  which  peeps  forth  fairly 
through  it. 

Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstairr'd  shepherd. 

Shakesp. 

England  and  France  might  through  their  amity 
Breed  him  some  prejudice  ;  for  from  this  league 
Peep'd  harms  that  menac'd  him.  Shakesp. 

I  can  see  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him.  Shakesp. 

1  he  tim'rous  maiden-blossoms  on  each  bough 
Peept  forth  from  their  first  blushes  ;  so  that  now 
A  tliousand  ruddy  hopes  smil'd  in  each  bud, 
And  flatter'd  every  greedy  eye  that  stood. C'l-as/inw. 

With  words  not  hers,  and  more  than  human 
sound, 

She  makes  th'  obedient  ghosts  peep  tremblnig 
through  the  ground  Poicommon_ 
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Eartli,  but  not  at  once,  her  visage  rears, 
And  peeps  upon  the  seas  from  upper  r;rounds.Dri/<i. 

Farr  as  tlie  face  of  nature  did  appear,  1 
When  flowers  first  peep'd,  and  trees  did  blossoms  > 
bear,  J 
And  winter  had  not  yet  deform'd  th'  inverted 
year.  Dry  den. 

Printing  and  letters  had  just  peeped  abroad  in 
the  world  ;  and  the  restorers  of  learning  wrote 
very  eagerly  against  one  another.  Atterbury. 

Tliough  but  the  very  white  end  of  the  sprout 
peep  out  in  the  outward  part  of  the  couch,  break 
it  open,  you  will  find  the  sprout  of  a  greater 
largeness.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

So  pleas'd  at  first  the  tovv'ring  Alps  we  try. 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last; 
But  those  attain'd,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthen'd  way  ; 
Th' increasing  prosprct  tires  our  wand'ring eyes. 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise.  Pope. 

Most  souls  but  peep  out  once  an  age. 
Dull  sullen  pris'ners  \n  the  body's  cage.  Pope. 

2.  To  look  slily,  closely,  or  curiously;  to 
look  thi-ougli  any  crevice. 

Who  is  the  same,  which  at  my  window  peeps 

Upenser. 

Come,  thick  night ! 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 
Nor  heav'n  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 
To  cry  hold.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time ; 
Some  that  will  evermore  j)eep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper.  fihakesp. 

A  fool  will  peep  in  at  the  door.     Ecclu.  xxi.  23. 

The  tremblnig  leaves  through  which  he  play'd. 
Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade. 
Like  lattice-windows  give  the  spy 
Room  but  to  peep  with  half  an  eye.  Cleaveland. 

All  doors  are  shut,  no  servant  peeps  abroad. 
While  others  outward  went  on  quick  dispatch. 

Drydcn. 

The  daring  flames  peept  in,  and  saw  from  far 
The  awful  beauties  of  the  sacred  quire  ; 

But  since  it  was  prophan'd  by  civil  war, 
Heav'n  thought  it  fit  to  have  it  purg'd  by  dre.Dryd. 

From  each  tree 
Thefeather'd  people  look  down  to  peep  on  me.  Dry. 

Those  remote  and  vast  bodies  were  formed  not 
merely  to  be  peept  at  through  an  optick  glass. 

Bc'/itley's  Sermons. 

O,  ray  muse,  just  distance  keep  ; 
Thou  art  a  maid,  and  must  not  peep.  Prior. 

In  vain  his  little  children  peepin?  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  tneir  sire.  Thorns, 

Peep.  n.  s. 

1,  First  appearance:  as,  at  the  peep  and 
first  break  of  day, 

2.  A  sly  look. 

Would  not  one  think,  the  alraanackmaker  was 
crept  out  of  his  grave  to  take  t'other  peep  at  the 
stars  ?  Swift. 

Pee  per,  n.  s.  Young  chickens  just  break- 
ing the  shell. 

Dishes  I  chuse,  though  little,  yet  genteel ; 
Snails  tlie  first  course,  and  peepers  crown  the  meal. 

Bramst. 

Pee'phole.  [peep  and  hole.'] 

Pee'pinghole,  /     Hole  through  which 
one  may  look  without  being  discovered. 

The  fox  spied  him  through  a  peepinghole  he  had 
found  out  to  see  what  iitws.  U Estran/^e. 

By  the  peepholes  in  hii  crest. 
Is  it  not  virtually  confest, 
.  That  there  his  eyes  took  distant  aim  ?  Prior. 

PEER.  n.  s.  [pair,  Fr.] 

] .  Equal ;  one  of  the  same  rank. 

His  peers  upon  this  evidence 
Have  found  him  guilty  of  high  treason.  Shakesp. 

AiiKmgst  a  man's  peers,  a  man  shall  be  sure  of 
familiarity  :  and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep 
state.  Bacon. 
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Oh  !  what  is  man,  great  maker  of  mankind  ! 
That  thou  to  him  so  great  respect  do'st  bear  I 

That  thou  adorn'st  him  with  so  bright  a  mind, 
Mak'st  him  a  king,  and  ev'n  an  angel's  peer.  Dav. 

2.  One  equal  in  excellence  or  endow- 
ments. 

All  these  did  wise  Ulysses  lead,  in  counsel  peer 
to  Jove.  Chapman. 
In  song  he  never  had  his  peer. 
From  sweet  Cecilia  down  to  chanticleer.  Dryden. 

3.  Cwnpanion ;  fellow. 

He  all  his  peers  in  beauty  did  surpass.  Spenser. 

If  you  did  mufie  to-night, 
In  the  dances,  with  what  spight 
Of  your  peers  you  were  beheld. 
That  at  every  motion  swell'd.  Ben  Jonson. 

Who  bear  the  bows  were  knights  in  Arthur's 
reign. 

Twelve  they,  and  twelve  the  peers  of  Charlemagne, 

Dryden 

4.  A  nobleman,  as  distinct  from  a  com- 
moner ;  of  nobility  we  have  five  degrees, 
who  are  all  nevertheless  called  peers, 
because  their  essential  privileges  are  the 
same. 

I  see  thee  compast  with  thy  kingdom's  peers. 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds  : 
Hail,  king  of  Scotland  !  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

King  Henry's  peers  and  chief  nobility 
Destroy'd  themselves,   and  lost  the  realm  of 
France.  Shakesp. 

Be  just  in  all  you  say,  and  all  you  do  ; 
Whatever  be  your  birth,  you're  sure  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  first  magnitude  to  me.  Dryden. 

To  Peer.  v.  n.  [By  contraction  from  ap- 
pear.] 

1.  To  come  just  in  sight. 

As  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds. 
So  honour  peerelh  in  the  meanest  habit.  Shakesp. 

Yet  many  of  your  horsemen  peer, 
And  gallop  o'er  the  field.  Shakesp.  Hen.  V. 

Ev'n  through  the  hollow  eyes  of  death 
I  spy  life  peering.  Shakesp. 

See  how  his  gorget  peers  above  his  gown, 
To  tell  the  people  in  what  danger  ho  was.Ben  Jon. 

2.  To  look  narrowly  ;  to  peep. 

Now  for  a  clod-like  hare  in  form  they  peer. 
Now  bolt  and  cudgel  squirrels  leap  do  move, 
Now  the  ambitious  lark  with  mirrour  clear 
They  catch,  while  he,  fool !  to  himself  makes  love. 

Siditey. 

Hell  itself  will  pass  away. 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansion  to  the  peering-  day. 

Milton. 

Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads. 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures.  Shakesp. 

Pee'rage.  «.  s.  [pairie,  Fr.  (vom  peer.] 

1.  The  dignity  of  a  peer. 

His  friendships  he  to  few  confiii'd  ; 
No  fools  of  rank  or  mongrel  breed. 
Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed  ; 
Where  titles  give  no  right  or  power. 
And  peerage  is  a  wither'd  flower.  Swift. 

2.  The  body  of  peers. 

Not  only  the  penal  laws  are  in  force  against 
papists,  and  their  number  is  contemptible,  but 
also  the  peerage  and  commons  are  excluded  from 
parliament.  Dryden. 

Pee'rdom.  n.  s.  [from  peer.]  Peerage. 

Ainsworth. 

Pee'ress.  n.  s.  [female  of  peer.]  The 
lady  of  a  peer  ;  a  woman  ennobled. 

Statesman  and  patriot  ply  alike  the  stocks  ; 
Peeress  and  butler  share  alike  the  box.  Pope. 

Pee'kless.  adj.  [from peer.]  Unequalled; 
having  no  peer. 

I  bind. 

On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet, 

We  stand  up  peerless.  Shakesp. 

Herpeer/fss  feature,  joined  with  her  birth, 
Approves  her  fit  for  none,  but  for  a  king.  Shakesp. 
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Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest ;  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  cloudy  majesty,  at  length, 
Apparent  queen,  unveil  d  her peertess  light Jtfiltflu, 

Such  musick  worthiest  were  to  blaie 
I'he  peerless  light  of  her  immortal  praise. 
Whose  lustre  leads  us.  Miltan. 

Her  dress,  her  shape,  her  matchless  grace. 
Were  all  observ'd,  as  well  as  heav'nly  face; 
With  such  a  peer/ess  majesty  she  stands. 
As  in  tliat  day  she  took  the  crown.  Drydtn. 

Pee'rlessness.  n.  s.  [from  peerlesi.] 
Universal  sujjeriority. 

PEE'VISH.  adj.  [This  word  Junius,  -with 
more  reason  than  he  commonly  disco 
vers,  supposes  to  be  formed  by  corrup- 
tion from  perverse;  Skinner  rather  de- 
rives it  from  beeish,  as  we  say  waspisK\ 

1.  Petulant ;  waspish  ;  easily  offended ;  ir- 
ritable ;  irascible ;  soon  angry ;  perverse; 
morose ;  querulous ;  full  of  expressions 
of  discontent ;  hard  to  please. 

She  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward. 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty.SAafc. 

If  thou  hast  the  metal  of  a  king, 
Being  wrong'd  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town. 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls. Sftafcetp. 

Neither  will  it  be  satire  or  j)eevish  invective  to 
affirm,  that  infidelity  and  vice  are  not  much  di- 
minished. Swift. 

2.  Expressing  discontent,  or  fretfulnesa. 

For  what  can  breed  more  peevish  incongruities. 
Than  man  to  yield  to  female  lamentations  ^Sidney. 

1  will  not  presume 
To  send  such  peevish  tokens  to  a  king.  Shakeip, 
Those  deserve  to  be  doubly  laughed  at,  that 
are  peevish  and  angry  for  nothing  to  no  purpose. 

L' Estrange. 

Pee'vishly.  flrft).  [£i'om  peevish.]  Angri- 
ly ;  querulously ;  morosely. 

He  was  so  peetiis/iiy  opinionativeand  proud,  that 
he  would  neither  ask  nor  hear  the  advice  of  any. 

Hayviari. 

Pee'vishness.  n.s.  [from  peevish.]  Ira- 
scibility ;  querulousness ;  fretfulness ; 
perverseness. 

Some  miscarriages  in  government  might  escape 
through  the  peevishness  of  others  ;  envying  the  puD- 
lick  should  be  managed  without  them.  A.  Charles, 

It  will  be  an  unpardonable,  as  well  as  childish 
peevishness,  if  we  undervalue  the  advantages  of 
our  knowledge,  and  neglect  to  improve  it.  Locke. 

You  may  find 
Nothing  but  acid  left  behind  : 
From  passion  you  may  then  be  freed, 
When  peevishne-is  and  spleen  succeed.  Svnft. 

Peg.  n.  s.  [  pegghe,  Teut.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  driven  into  a  hole> 
which  does  the  office  of  an  iron  nail. 

Solid  bodies  foreshew  rain;  as  boxes  and pe^» 
of  wood,  when  they  draw  and  wind  hard.  Bacon. 

The  teeth  are  about  thirty  in  each  jaw  ;  all  of 
them  claviculares  or  peg  teeth,  not  much  unlike 
the  tusks  of  a  mastitF.  Grew. 

If  he  be  cholerick,  we  shall  treat  him  like  his 
little  friend,  and  hang  him  upon  a  peg  till  he 
comes  to  himself.  Addison, 

The  pegs  and  nails  in  a  great  building,  though 
they  are  but  little  valued  in  themselves,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  the  whole  frame  together. 

Addison's  Spectator, 

A  finer  petticoat  can  neither  make  you  richer, 
more  virtuous,  or  wise,  than  if  it  hung  upon  a 
peg.  Swift. 

2.  The  pins  of  an  instrument  in  which  the 

strings  are  strained. 

You  are  vvell  tun'd  now  ;  but  I'll  let  down 
The  pegs  that  make  this  musick.  Shakeep^ 
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'o  take  a  peg  lower.  To  depress ;  to 
ik:  perhaps  from  relaxing  the  cords  of 
isical  insti'uments. 

lemember  how  in  arras  and  politicks, 

:  still  have  worsted  all  your  holy  tricks, 

pann'd  your  party  with  intrigue, 

3  took  your  grandees  down  a  pe^.  Huuibras. 

he  nick-name  of  Margaret. 

'eg.  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  peg. 

I  will  rend  an  oak, 
]  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
)us't  howl'd  away  twelve  winters.  5/ia/cfsju. 
aking  the  shoots  of  the  past  spring,  and  peg- 
f  them  down  in  very  rich  earth,  by  that  time 
Ivemonth  they  will  be  ready  to  remove. Ew/i/n. 

n.  s.  [In  low  Lat.  pelfra,  not  known 
lence  derived ;  peuffe,  in  Norman,  is 
pperi/.]    Money  ;  riches, 
he  thought  of  this  doth  pass  all  worldly  pelf. 

Sidney. 

Hardy  elf, 
n  darest  view  my  direful  countenance  ; 
ad  thee  rash  and  heedless  of  thyself, 
trouble  my  still  seat  and  heaps  of  precious 
pelf.  Spenser. 
f  traifick  or  return  she  never  taketh  care  ; 
provident  of  pelf,  as  many  islands  aie.Drayton. 
umortal  gods,  1  crave  no  petj ; 
ay  fur  no  man  but  myself.  Shakesp, 
£  cail'd  his  money  in  ; 
the  prevailing  love  oi  pelf 
n  split  him  on  the  former  shelf : 
put  it  out  again.  Dryden's  Horace. 

0  the  poor  if  he  refus'd  his  pelf, 

us'd  them  full  as  kindly  as  hhnself.  Swift, 

[CAN.  w.  s.  [pelicanus,  low  Lat.  pelli- 
i,¥v.] 

here  are  two  sorts  of  pelicans  ;  one  lives  upon 
water  ajid  feeds  upon  fish  ;  the  other  keeps  in 
;rts,  and  feeds  upon  serpents  and  other  reptiles: 
pelican  has  a  peculiar  tenderness  for  its  young  ; 
;enerally  places  its  nest  upon  a  craggy  rock  ; 
pelican  is  supposed  to  admit  its  young  to  suck 
id  from  its  breast.  Calmet. 

Should  discarded  fathers 
'e  this  little  mercy  on  their  flesh; 
as  this  flesh  begot  those  pelican  daughters, 

Shakesp. 

he  pelican  hath  a  beak  broad  and  flat,  like  the 

1  of  apothecaries.        Hakemll  on  Providence, 

,LET.  n.  s.  [from  pila,  Lat.  pelote, 
little  ball. 

.  cube  or  pellet  of  .yellow  wax  as  much  as  half 
spirit  of  wine,  burnt  only  eighty-seven  pulses. 

Bacon. 

hat  which  is  sold  to  the  merchants  is  made 
little  pellets,  and  sealed.  Sandys. 
dressed  with  little  pellets  of  lint.  Wiseman. 

bullet ;  a  ball  to  be  shot. 

le  force  of  gunpowder  hath  been  ascribed  to 
faction  of  the  earthy  substance  into  flame, 
so  followeth  a  dilatation  ;  and  therefore,  lest 
bodies  should  be  in  one  place,  there  must 
s  also  follow  an  expulsion  of  the  pellet  or  blow- 
iip  of  the  mine  :  but  these  are  iirnorant  specu- 
ns ;  for  flame,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  will 
ufFocated  with  any  hard  body,  such  as  a  pellet 
ir  the  barrel  of  a  gun ;  so  as"  the  hard  body 
Id  kill  the  flame.  Bacon. 
ow  shall  they  reach  us  in  the  air  with  those 
is  they  can  hardly  roll  upon  the  ground  ? 

L'Estrange. 

a  shooting  trunk,  the  longer  it  is  to  a  certain 
,  the  more  forcibly  the  air  passes  and  drives 
oeltet.  Ray 

L,ETTED.  adj.  [from  pellet.]  Consist- 
of  bullets. 

My  brave  Egyptians  all, 
the  diseandying  of  this  pelleted  storm, 
graveless.  S)iakesp. 

ACh^.  71.  s.  [pellicula,  Lat.] 
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1.  A  thin  skin. 

After  the  discharge  of  the  fluid,  the  pellicle  must 
be  broke.  Sharp. 

2.  It  is  often  used  for  the  film  which  ga- 
thers upon  liquors  impregnated  with 
salts  or  other  substances,  and  evaporated 
hy  heat. 

Pk  LLITORY.  n.  s.  [parietaria,  Lat.]  An 
herb. 

Pe'llmell.  adv.  [pesle  mesle,  Fr  ]  Con- 
fusedly ;  tumultuously  ;  one  among  an- 
other ;  with  confused  violence. 

When  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  ground, 
Then  defie  each  other  ;  and  pell-mell 
Make  work  upon  ourselves.     Shakesp.  King  John. 

Never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a  time 
Of  pell-mell  havock  and  confusion.  Shakesp. 

After  these  senators  have  in  such  manner,  as 
your  grace  hath  heard,  battered  episcopal  govern- 
ment, with  their  paper-shot,  then  they  fall  peH- 
mell  upon  the  service  book.  White. 

He  knew  when  to  fall  on  pell-mell, 
To  fall  back  and  retreat  as  well.  Hudibras. 

Pells,  n.  s.  [  pellis,  Lat.] 

Clerk  of  the  pells,  an  offlcer  belonging  to  the 
exchequer,  who  enters  every  teller's  bill  into  a 
parchment  roll  called  pellis  acceptorum,  the  roll  of 
receipts  ;  and  also  makes  another  roll  called  pellis 
exituum,  a  roll  of  the  disbursements.  Bailey. 

PELLU'CID.  adj.[pellucidus,  Lat.]  Clear; 
transparent ;  not  opake  ;  not  dark. 

The  colours  are  owing  to  the  intermixture  of 
foreign  matter  with  the  proper  matter  of  the 
stone :  this  is  the  case  of  agates  and  other  colour- 
ed stones,  the  colours  of  several  whereof  may  be 
extracted,  and  the  bodies  rendered  as  pellucid  as 
crystal,  without  sensibly  damaging  the  texture. 

Woodward. 

If  water  be  made  warm  in  any  pellucid  vessel 
emptied  of  air,  the  water  in  the  vacuum  will 
bubble  and  boil  as  vehemently  as  it  would  in  the 
open  air  in  a  vessel  set  upon  the  fire,  till  it  con- 
ceives a  much  greater  heat.        Newton's  Opticks. 

Pellu'cidity.  \n.  s,   [from  pellucid.] 
Pellu'cidness.  J     Transparency;  clear- 
ness ;  not  opacity. 

The  air  is  a  clear  and  pellucid  menstruum,  in 
which  the  insensible  particles  of  dissolved  matter 
float,  without  troubling  the  pellucidity  of  the  air  ; 
when  on  a  sudden  hy  a  precipitation  they  gather 
into  visible  misty  drops  that  make  clouds.  Locke. 

We  consider  their  pellucidness,  and  the  vast 
quantity  of  light  that  passes  through  them  with- 
out reflection.  Keil. 

Pelt.  n.  s.  [from  pellis,  Lat.J 

1 .  Skin  ;  hide. 

The  camel's  hair  is  taken  for  tlie  skin  or  pe/t 
with  tlie  hair  upon  it.  ttrowyi's  Vulg.  Err. 

A  scabby  tetter  on  their  pelts  will  stick, 
When  the  raw  rain  has  pierc'd  tliem  to  the  quick. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  quarry  of  a  hawk  all  torn.  Ainstv. 
Pelt-monger,  n.  s.  [pellio,  Lat.  pelt 

and  moJiger.]    A  dealer  in  raw  hides. 
To  Pelt.  v.  a.  [polterti,  Germ.  Skinner; 

contracted  from  pellet,  Mr.  Li/e.] 
I.  To  strike  with  something  thrown.  It 
is  generally  used  of  something  thrown, 
rather  with  teazing  frequency  than  de- 
structive violence. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  ! 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides. 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd   raggedness  defend 
you  ?  Shakesp. 
Do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore, 
The  chiding  billows  seem  to  pelt  the  clouds.  Shak. 

No  zealous  brother  there  would  want  a  stone  . 
To  maul  us  cardinals,  and  pelt  pope  Joan.  Dryd. 
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Obscure  persons  have  insulted  men  t;{  great 
worth,  and  pelted  them  from  coverts  with  !itt!e 
objections.  Atte'iiurv. 

The  whole  empire  could  hardly  subdue  me,  and 
I  might  easily  with  stones  pelt  the  metropolis  to 
pieces.  Ha-ijt. 

2.  To  throw  ;  to  cast. 

My  Phillis  me  with  pelted  apples  plies. 
Then  tripping  to  the  woods  the  wanton  h'tes.Uryd. 

Pe'lting.  adj.  This  word  in  Shakespeare 
signifies,  I  know  not  why,  mean  ;  paltry ; 
pitiful. 

Could  great  men  thunder,  Jove  could  ne'er  be 
quiet ; 

For  every  pelting  petty  officer 

Would  use  his  heav'n  for  thunder.  Shakesp. 

Fogs  falling  in  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud. 
That  they  have  overborn  their  continents.  Shakesp. 

They  from  sheepcotes  and  poor  yeftin^  villages 
Enforce  their  charity.  Sliahesp. 

A  tenement  or  pelting  farm.  Shakesp. 

PEL  VIS,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  The  lower  part  of 

the  belly. 
Pen.  n.  s.  [penna,  Lat.] 

1.  An  instrument  of  writing. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  ap^n  to  write, 
Until  his  ink  were  teraper'd  with  loves'  siglis.STiufe. 

Eternal  deities  ! 
Who  write  wliatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass. 
With  pens  of  adamant  on  plates  of  brass.  Dryden. 

He  takes  the  papers,  lays  thejn  down  again  ; 
And,  with  unwilling  fingers,  tries  the  pen.  Dryden. 

He  remembers  not  that  he  took  otF  pe7i  from 
paper  till  he  had  done.  Fell. 

I  can,  by  designing  the  letters,  tell  what  new 
idea  it  shall  exhibit  the  next  moment,  barely  by 
drawing  my  pen  over  it,  which  will  neither  appear, 
if  my  hands  stand  still ;  or  though  ]  move  my 
pen,  if  my  eyes  be  shut.  Locke, 

2.  Feather. 

The  pens  that  did  his  pinions  bind. 
Were  like  main-yards  with  flying  canvas  lin'd. 

Spenser. 

3.  Wing ;  though  even  here  it  may  mean 
feather. 

Feather'd  soon  and  fledg'd. 
They  suram'd  their  pens  ;  and  soaring  th'  air  su- 
blime. 

With  clang  despis'd  the  ground.  Mi7ton's  Par,  Lost. 

4.  [From  pennan,  Sax.]  A  small  inclosure ; 
a  coop. 

My  father  stole  two  geese  out  of  a  pen.  Shakesp. 

The  cook  was  ordered  to  dress  capons  for  sup- 
per, and  take  the  best  in  the  pen.        L' Estrange. 

She  in        his  flocks  will  fold.  Dryden's  Horace. 

Ducks  in  thy  ponds,  and  chickens  in  rhy  pens. 
And  be  tliy  turkeys  nuni'rous  as  thy  hens.  King. 

To  Pen.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass.  pent. 

[pennan  and  pmbaii,  Sax.] 
1.  To  coop  ;  to  shut  up  ;  to  incage  ;  to  im- 
prison in  a  narrow  place. 
Away  with  her,  and  jien  her  up.  Shakesp. 
My  heavy  son 
Private  in  his  chamber  pens  himself.  Shakesp. 

The  plaister  alone  would  pen  the  humour  al- 
ready contained  in  the  part,  and  forbid  new  hu- 
mour. Bacon. 
Their  armour  help'd  their  harm,  crush'd  in  and 
hruis'd 

Into  their  substance  pent.  Milton. 

As  when  a  prowling  wolf 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunts  for  prey, 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes,  amid  the  field  secure. 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  {o\<i. Milton. 

The  glass,  wherein  it  is  j)enned  up,  hinders  it 
to  deliver  itself  by  an  expansion  of  its  parts.  £f>!//e. 

The  prevention  of  mischief  is  prescribed  by 
the  Jewish  custom  ;  they  pen  up  their  daugliters, 
and  permit  them  to  be  acquainted,  with  none. 

Huney. 
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Ah  !  that  your  business  had  been  mine, 
To  pen  the  sheep.  Dryden. 
2.  [From  the  noun  ;  pret.  and  part.  pass. 
penned.]  To  write.  It  probably  meant 
at  first  only  the  manual  exercise  of  the 
pen,  or  mechanical  part  of  writing  ;  but 
it  has  been  long  used  with  relatiori  to  the 
stile  or  composition. 

For  prey  these  shepherds  two  he  took, 
Whose  metal  stiff  he  liiiew  he  could  nut  bend 

With  hearsay  pictures,  or  a  window  look, 
With  one  good  dance  or  letter  finely  pen?i'(l.Si(ijiei/. 

I  would  be  loath  to  cast  away  my  speech  ;  for, 
besides  that  it  is  excellently  well  penn'd,  I  have 
taken  great  pains  to  con  it.  Shakesp. 

Read  this  challenge,  mark  but  the  penning  of  it. 

Shahesp. 

A  sentence  spoken  by  him  in  English,  and 
penned  out  of  his  mouth  by  four  good  secretaries, 
for  trial  of  our  orthography,  was  set  down  by 
them.  Camden's  Remains. 

He  frequented  sermons,  and  penned  notes  with 
his  own  hand.  Hayward  on  Edward  VI. 

The  precepts  penned,  or  preached  by  the  holy 
Apostles,  were  as  divine  and  as  perpetual  in  re- 
spect of  obligation.  White. 

The  digesting  my  thoughts  into  order,  and  the 
setting  them  down  in  writing  was  necessary  ;  for 
without  such  strict  examination,  as  the  penning 
them  affords,  they  would  have  teen  disjointed 
and  roving  ones.  Digby  on  the  Soul. 

Almost  condemn'd,  he  mov'd  the  judges  thus: 
Hear,  hut  instead  of  me,  my  ^iedipus  ; 
The  judges  hearing  with  applause,  at  th'  end 
Freed  him,  and  said,  no  fool  such  lines  had  penn'd. 

Denham. 

Gentlemen  should  extempore,  or  after  a  little 
meditation,  speak  to  some  subject  without  penning 
of  any  thing.  Locke. 

Should  I  publish  the  praises  that  are  so  well 
penned,  they  would  do  honour  to  the  persons  who 
write  them.  Addison. 

Twenty  fools  I  never  saw 
Come  with  petitions  fairly  penn'd. 
Desiring  I  should  stand  their  friend.  Swift. 

Pe'nal.    adj.  [penal,  Fr.  from  poena, 
Lat.] 

1.  Denouncing  punishment ;  enacting  pu- 
nishment. 

Gratitude  plants  such  generosity  in  the  heart  of 
man,  as  shall  more  effectually  incline  him  to  what 
is  brave  and  becoming  than  the  terror  of  any 
penal  law.  South. 

2.  Used  for  the  purposes  of  punishment ; 
vindictive. 

Adamantine  chains  and  pen(d  fires.  Milton. 
Pena'lity.  n.  s.  [penalite,  old  Fr.]  Lia- 
bleness  to  punishment ;  condemnation  to 
punishment. 

Many  of  the  ancients  denied  the  Antipodes 
and  some  unto  the  penafti/ of  contrary  affirmations, 
but  the  experience  of  navigations  can  now  assert 
them  beyond  all  dubitation.  Brown. 

Pe'nalty.  n.  s.  {from  penalite,  old  Fr.] 

1 ,  Punishment ;  censure;  judicial  inflic- 
tion. 

Political  power  is  a  right  of  making  laws  with 
penalties  of  death,  and  consequently  all  less  penal- 
ties, for  preserving  property,  and  employing  the 
force  of  the  community  in  the  execution  of  laws. 

Locke. 

Beneatli  her  footstool,  science  groans  in  chains. 
And  wit  dreads  exile,  penata'es,  and  pains. Dnnciad. 

2,  Forfeiture  upon  non-performance. 

Lend  this  money,  not  as  to  thy  friend, 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy. 
Who,  if  he  break,  thou  may'st  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty.       Shahesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Pence,  n.s.  The  plural  of  formed 
from  pennies,  by  a  contraction  usual  in 
the  rapidity  of  colloquial  speecli. 

The  same  servant  found  one  of  his  fellow-ser- 
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vants,  which  owed  him  an  hundred  pence,  and 
took  him  hy  the  throat.  Matthew. 
Pe'ncil.  n.  s.  [penicillum,  Lat.] 

1.  A  small  brush  of  hair  which  painters 
dip  in  their  colours. 

The  Indians  will  perfectly  represent'  in  feathers 
whatsoever  they  see  drawn  with  pencils.  Heylyn. 

Pencils  can  by  one  slight  touch  restore 
Smiles  to  that  changed  face,  that  wept  before. 

Dryden. 

For  thee  the  groves  green  liv'ries  wear. 
For  thee  the  graces  lead  the  dancing  hours. 
And  nature's  ready  pencil  paints  the  fiow'rs.  Vryd. 

A  sort  of  pictures  there  is,  wherein  the  colours, 
as  laid  by  tne  pencil  on  the  table,  mark  out  very 
odd  figures.  Locke. 

The  faithful  pencil  has  design'd 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  master's  mhid. 
Where  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command. 
And  ready  nature  waits  upon  his  hand.  Pope. 

2.  A  black  lead  pen,  with  which  cut  to  a 
point  they  write  without  ink. 

Mark  with  a  pen  or  pencil  the  most  considera- 
ble things  in  the  books  you  desire  to  remember. 

Watts. 

3.  Any  instrument  of  writing  without  ink, 
To  Pe'ncil.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun,]  To 

paint. 

Painting  is  almost  the  natural  man ; 
For  since  dishonour  trafficks  with  man's  nature. 
He  is  but  outside  :  pencil'd  figures  are 
Ev'n  such  as  they  give  out.  Shake^. 

Pulse  of  all  kinds  dififus'd  their  od'rous  pow'rs. 
Where  nature  pencils  butterflies  on  fiow'rs.  Harte. 

Pe'ndant.  n.  s.  [pendant,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  jewel  hanging  in  the  ear. 

The  spirits 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair. 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendents  of  her  ear.  Pope. 

2.  Any  thing  hanging  by  way  of  ornament. 

Unripe  fruit,  whose  verdant  stalks  do  cleave 
Close  to  the  tree,  which  grieves  no  less  to  leave 
The  smiling  pendent  whicn  adorns  her  so. 
And  until  autumn  on  the  bough  should  grow. 

Waller. 

3.  A  pendulum.  Obsolete. 

To  make  the  same  pendant  go  twice  as  fast  as 
it  did,  or  make  every  undulation  of  it  in  half  the 
time  it  did,  make  the  line,  at  which  it  hangs, 
double  in  geometrical  proportion  to  the  line  at 
which  it  hanged  before,  Digby  on  the  Soul. 

4.  A  small  flag  in  ships. 
Pe'ndence.  n.s.    [from  pendeo,  Lat.] 

Slopeness ;  inclination. 

The  Italians  give  the  cover  a  graceful  pendence 
or  slopeness,  dividing  the  whole  breadth  into  nine 
parts,  whereof  two  shall  serve  for  the  elevation  of 
the  highest  top  or  ridge  from  the  lowest.  Wotton. 
Pe'ndency.  n.  s.  [from  pendeo,  Lat.] 
Suspense ;  delay  of  decision. 

The  judge  shall  pronounce  in  the  principal  cause, 
nor  can  the  appellant  alledge  pendency  of  suit. 

Ayliffe. 

Pe'ndent.  h^//.  [pendens,  Lat.  some  write 
pendant,  from  the  French.] 

1.  Hanging. 

Quaint  in  green  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd 
With  ribbons  pendent,  flaring  about  her  head.Shak. 

1  sometimes  mournful  verse  indite,  and  sing 
Of  desperate  lady  near  a  purling  stream, 
Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow  tree.  Philips. 

2.  Jutting  over. 

A  pendent  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world. 
And  mock  her  eyes  with  air.  Shakesp. 

3.  Supported  above  the  ground. 

Tliey  brought,  by  wond'rous  art 
Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock 
Over  the  vex'd  abyss.         Milton's  Paradise  Lost 

Pe'nding.  adj.  [pendente  lite  ']  Depend- 
ing ;  remaining  yet  decided. 
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A  person  pending  suit  with  the  diocesan,  shall 
be  defended  in  the  possession.  Ayliffe, 
Pendulo'sity.     \n.  s.  [from  pendu- 
Pe'ndulousness.  J    lous.]  The  state  of 
hanging ;  suspension. 

His  slender  legs  he  increased  by  riding,  that  is. 
the  humours  descended  upon  their  pendulosity, 
having  no  suppert  or  suppedaneous  stability. 

Brown's  Vxitg.  Err. 

PENDULOUS,  adj.  [pendulus,  Lat.] 
Hanging ;  not  supported  below. 

All  the  plagues,  that  in  tlie  pendulous  air 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults,  light  on  thy  daugli. 
ters.  ,  Shakesp. 

Bellerophon's  horse,  framed  of  iron,  and  placed 
between  two  loadstones  witli  wings  expanded, 
hung  pendulous  in  the  air  Broim. 

The  grinders  are  furnished  with  three  roots,  and 
in  the  upper  jaw  often  four,  because  these  are  pen- 
dulous.  Hay, 

Pe'ndulum.  n.  s.  [pendulus,  Lat.  pen- 
dule,  Fr.]  Any  weight  hung  so  as  that 
it  may  easily  swing  backwards  and  for- 
wards, of  which  the  great  law  is,  that  its 
oscillations  are  always  performed  in  equal 
time. 

Upon  the  bench  I  will  so  handle  'em. 
That  the  vibration  of  this  pendulum 
Shall  make  all  taylors  yards  of  one 
Unanimous  opinion.  Hndibras. 
PENETRABLE,  adj.    [penetrable,  Ft. 
penetrabilis,  Lat.] 

1 .  Such  as  may  be  pierced ;  such  as  may 
admit  the  entrance  of  another  body. 

Let  him  try  thy  dart. 
And  pierce  his  only  penetrable  part.  Dryden, 

2.  Susceptive  of  moral  or  intellectual  im- 
pression. 

I  am  not  made  of  stone. 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties.  Shakesp, 
Peace, 

And  let  me  wring  your  licart,  for  so  I  shall. 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff.  Shakesp, 
Penetrabi'lity.  n.  s.  [from perieti-able.] 
Susceptibility  of  impression  from  ano- 
ther body. 

There  being  no  mean  between  penetrability  and 
impenetrability,  passivity  and  activity,  they  being 
contrary  ;  therefore  the  infinite  rarefaction  of  the 
one  quality  is  the  position  of  its  contrary.  Cheyne. 
Pe'netrail.  n  s.  [penetralia,  Lat.]  Inte- 
riour  parts.    Not  in  use 

The  heart  resists  purulent  fumes,  into  whose 
penetrans  to  insiimate  some  time  must  be  allowed. 

Harvey. 

Pe'netrancy.  n.s.  [from  penetrant,] 
Power  of  entering  or  piercing. 

The  subtilty,  activity  and  penetrancy  of  its  efflu- 
via no  obstacle  tan  stop  or  repel,  but  they  will 
make  their  way  through  all  bodies.  Ray. 

PENETRANT,  adj.  [penetrant,  Fr] 
Having  the  power  to  pierce  or  enter ; 
sharp ;  subtile. 

If  the  operation  of  these  salts  be  in  convenient 
glasses  promoted  by  warmth,  the  ascending  steams 
may  easily  be  caught  and  reduced  into  a  penetrant 
spirit.  B(yyU. 

The  fond,  mingled  with  some  dissolvent  juices, 
is  evacuated  into  the  intestines,  where  it  is  further 
subtilized  and  rendered  so  fluid  and  penetrant, 
that  the  finer  part  finds  its  way  in  at  the  straight 
orifices  of  the  lacteous  veins.  Ray. 

To  PENETRATE,  v.  a.  [penetro,  Lat. 
penetrer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  pierce  ;  to  enter  beyond  the  surface; 
to  make  way  into  a  body. 

Marrow  is,  of  all  other  oily  substances,  the  most 
penetrating.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  To  affect  the  mind. 

3.  To  reach  the  meaning. 

.^0''. 
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There  shall  we  clearly  see  the  uses  of  these 
ings,  which  here  were  too  subtile  fur  us  iopene- 
Ue.  Ray. 

Pe'netrate.  v.  n. 
!"o  make  way. 

Court  virtues  bear,  like  gems,  the  highest  rate, 
)rn  where  hcav'n's  influence  scarce  canpenetrate  : 
lough  the  same  sun  with  all  diffusive  rajs 
lile  in  the  rose,  and  in  the  diamond  blaze, 
e  praise  the  stronger  effort  of  his  pow'r, 
id  always  set  the  gem  above  the  flow'r.  Pope. 

'o  make  way  by  the  mind. 

[f  we  reached  no  farther  than  metaphor,  we 
her  fancy  than  know,  and  are  not  yet  penetrated 

0  the  inside  and  reality  of  the  thing.  Locke. 

jetra'tion.  n.s.  [penetration,  Fr. 
□ra  penetrate.] 

"he  act  of  entering  into  any  body. 

It  warms 

e  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 
ith  gentle  penetration  though  unseen 
oots  invisible  virtue  even  to  the  deep.  Milton. 

[ental  entrance  into  any  thing  abstruse. 

!V  penetration  into  the  abstruse  difficulties  and 
pths  of  modern  algebra  and  fluxions,  is  not 
rth  the  labour  uf  those  who  design  either  of  the 
ee  learned  professions.  Watts. 
icuteness;  sagacity. 

rhe  proudest  admirer  of  his  own  parts  might 
nsult  with  others,  though  of  inferior  capacity 

d  penetration  Watts. 

sTETRATiVE.  adj.  [from  penetrate.] 
iercing  ;  sharp  ;  subtile. 
Let  not  air  be  too  gross,  nor  too  penetrative,  nor 
bject  to  any  foggy  noisomeness  from  fens.  Wotton. 

Icute  ;  sagacious  ;  discerning. 
0  thou,  whose  penetrative  wisdom  found 
le  south  sea  rocks  and  shelves,  where  thousands 
drown'd.  Saift's  Miscellanies. 

laving  the  power  to  impress  the  mind. 

Would'st  thou  see 
ly  master  thus  with  pleachtarms,  bendiuj;  down 
is  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdu'd 
)  penetrative  shame.  Shakesp. 
NETRATIVENESS.  w.  s.  [from  peuetru- 
ve.]   The  quality  of  being  penetrative. 
NGUiN.  n.  s.  [anser  magellanicus,  Lat.J 
V  bird.    This  bird  was  found  with  this 
ame,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  first  disco- 
erers  of  America;  and  penguin  signi- 
i^ing  in  Welsh  a  white  head,  and  the 
ead  of  this  fowl  being  white,  it  has 
een  imagined  that  America  was  peo- 
led  from  Wales;  whence  Hudibras: 
British  Indians  nam'd  from  pevf^uins. 
Wew  gives  another  account  of  the  name, 
eriving  itfvom  pinqy  is,  Latin, /ai;  but 
,  I  believe,  mistaken. 

The  penguin  is  so  called  fri)ni  his  extraordinary 
tuess  ;  for  though  he  be  no  higher  than  a  large 
ose,  yet  he  weighs  sometimes  sixteen  pounds ; 
s  wines  are  extreme  short  and  little,  altogether 
[useful  for  flight,  but  by  the  help  whereof  he 
'ims  very  swiftly.  Crew's  Museum. 

S.  fruit. 

The  penguin  is  very  common  in  the  West  Indies, 
lere  the  juice  of  its  fruit  is  often  put  into  punch, 
ling  pf  a  sharp  acid  flavour  :  there  is  also  a  wine 
ide  of  the  juice  of  this  fruit,  but  it  will  not 
:ep  good  long.  Miller. 

'INI'NSULA.  n.  s.  [Lat.  pene  insula; 
eninsule,  Fr.]  A  piece  of  land  almost 
irrounded  by  the  sea,  but  joined  by  a 
arrow  neck  to  the  main. 

Asideof  Milbrook  lieth  the  peninsula  of  Inswork, 

1  whose  necklund  standeth  an  ancient  house. 

Carew. 

Ni  NsuLATED.  adj.  [from  ^e/iiHSM/a.] 
ilmost  surrouaded  by  water. 
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PENITENCE,  n.  s.  [penitence,  Fr,  pceni- 
tentid,  Lat.]  Repentance ;  sorrow  for 
crimes  ;  contrition  for  sin,  with  amend- 
ments of  life  or  change  of  the  affections. 

Death  is  deferr'd,  and  penitence  has  room 
To  mitigate,  if  not  reverse  the  doom.  Dryden. 

PE'NITENT.  adj.  [penitent,  Fr.poenitens, 
Lat.]  Repentant ;  contrite  for  sin  ;  sor- 
rowful for  past  transgressions^  and  reso- 
lutely amending  life. 

Much  it  joys  me 
To  see  you  become  so  penitent.  Shakesp. 

Nor  m  the  land  of  thsir  captivity 
Humbled  themselves,  or  penitent  besought 
The  God  of  their  forefathers.  Milton. 

Provoking  God  to  raise  them  enemies ; 
From  whom  as  oft  he  saves  them  penitent.  Milton. 

The  proud  he  tam'd,  the  penitent  he  chear'd. 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear'd  ; 
His  preaching  much, but  more  his  practice  wrought, 
A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught.  Dryden. 

Pe'nitent.  n.  s. 

1.  One  sorrowful  for  sin. 

Concealed  treasures  shall  be  brought  into  use 
by  the  industry  of  converted  penitents,  whose  car- 
cases the  impartial  laws  shall  dedicate  to  the 
worms  of  the  earth.  Bacon 

The  repentance,  which  is  formed  by  a  grateful 
sense  of  the  divine  goodness  tosvards  him,  is  re- 
solved on  while  all  the  appetites  are  in  their 
strength  ;  the  penitent  conquers  the  temptations 
of  sin  in  their  full  force.  Uogers. 

2.  One  under  censures  of  the  church,  but 
admitted  to  pennance. 

The  counterfeit  Diony  sius  describes  the  practice 
of  the  church,  that  the  catechumens  and  penitents 
were  admitted  to  the  lessons  and  psalms,  and  then 
excluded.  Stillingjieet. 

3.  One  under  the  direction  of  a  confessor. 
Penite'ntial.    adj.    [from  penitence.] 

Expressing  penitence  ;  enjoined  as  pen- 
nance. 

I  have  done  pennance  for  contemning  love, 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
\\  i;h  bitter  fasts  and  penitential  groans.  Shakesp. 

Is  it  not  strange,  that  a  rational  man  should 
adore  leeks  and  garlick,  and  shed  penitential  tears 
at  the  smell  of  a  deified  onion  ?  South. 

Penite'ntial.  n.  s.  [penitenciel,  Fr. 
pcenitentiale,  low  Lat.]  A  book  directing 
the  degrees  of  pennance. 

The  penitentials  or  book  of  pennance  contained 
such  matters  as  related  to  the  imposing  of  pen- 
nance, and  the  reconciliatioa  of  the  person  that 
suffered  pennance.  ,  Aylijfe. 

Penite'ntiary.  n.  s.  [  penilencier,  Fr. 
painitentiarius,  low  Lat.] 

1 .  One  who  prescribss  the  rules  and  mea- 
sures of  pennance. 

Upon  the  loss  of  Urbni,  the  duke's  undoubted 
right,  no  penitentiary,  though  he  had  enjoined  him 
never  so  straight  pennance  to  expiate  his  first  of- 
fence, would  have  counselled  him  to  have  given 
over  pursuit  of  his  right,  which  he  prosperously 
le-obtained  Bacon. 

The  great  penitentiary  with  his  counsellers  pre- 
scribes the  measure  of  pentiance.  Ayliffe's  Parerg. 

2.  A  penitent ;  one  who  does  pennance. 

A  prison  restrained  John  Northampton's  liberty, 
who,  for  abusing  the  same  in  his  unruly  mayor- 
alty of  London,  was  condemned  hither  as  a  per- 
pf.lual  penitentiary.  Carew. 

To  maintaui  a  painful  fight  against  the  law  of 
sin,  is  the  work  of  the  penitentiary.  Hammond. 

3.  The  place  where  pennance  is  enjoined. 

Ainsworth. 

Pe'nitently.  adv.  [from penitent .]  With 
repentance  ;  with  sorrow  for  sin  ;  with 
contrition. 
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Pe'nknife.  n.  s.  [pen  and  /ciiifr.]  A 
knife  used  to  cut  pens. 

Some  schoolmen,  fitter  to  guide  ye/ifc>uies  than 
swords,  precisely  stand  upon  it.  Bacon. 
We  might  as  soon  fell  an  oak  with  a  penknijt  . 

Hoiyd.iy 

Pe  nman.  n.  s.  [pen  and  man  ] 

1.  One  who  professes  the  act  of  writint;-. 

2.  An  author ;  a  writer. 

The  four  evangelists,  within  fifty  years  after 
our  Saviour's  death,  consigned  to  writing  that 
history,  which  had  been  ptiblished  only  by  the 
apostles  and  disciples  ;  the  further  consideration 
of  these  holy  penmen  will  fall  under  another  part 
of  this  discourse.  Addison. 

The  descriptions  which  the  evangelists  give, 
shew  that  both  our  blessed  Lord  and  the  holy  pen- 
men of  his  story  were  deeply  affected.  Atterbury. 
Pe'nnached.  adj.  [pennache,  Fr.]  Ap- 
plied to  flowers  when  ihe  ground  of  the 
natural  colour  of  their  leaves  is  radiated 
and  diversified  neatly  without  any  con- 
fusion. Trevoux. 

Carefully  protect  from  violent  rain  your  pen- 
nached  tulips, covering  them  with  matrasses.  Ei'c/i/n. 
Pe'nnance.  n.s.  [penence,  old  Fr.  for 
penitence.]  Infliction  either  publick  or 
private,  suffered  as  an  expression  of  re- 
pentance for  sin. 

And  bitter  pennance,  with  nn  iron  wliip, 
Was  wont  him  once  to  disciple  every  day  Spenser. 

Mew  her  up. 
And  make  her  bear  tlie  vennance  of  her  tongue. 

Shakesp. 

No  penitentiary,  though  he  had  enjoined  him 
never  so  straight  pennance  to  expiate  his  first  ot- 
fenci",  would  have  cnunsclled  him  to  have  given 
over  the  puiMiit  of  hib  rif^ht.  Bacon. 

The  scourge 
Inexorable,  ami  the  tuituring  nmir 
Calls  us  to  pennance.  Milton's  Far.  Lost. 

A  Lorain  surgeon  who  whipped  the  naked  part 
with  a  great  rod  of  nettles  till  all  ovtr  blistered, 
persuaded  him  to  perform  this  pennance  in  a  sharp 
fit  he  had.  Teniple. 

Pe'nnant.  n.s.  [pennon,  Fr.] 

1.  A  .small  f]  ig,  ension,  or  colours. 

2.  A  tackle  for  lioi^Ling  things  oi,  board. 

Ai  tsworth. 
Pe'nnateu.  adj.  [penna!us,  Lac] 

1.  Winged. 

2.  Pennated,  amongst  botanists,  are  those 
leaves  of  plants  as  grow  directly  one 
against  another  on  the  same  rib  or  stalk  ; 
as  those  of  ash  and  walnut-tree.  Quincy. 

Pe'nner.  n.  s.  [from  pen  ] 

1.  A  writer. 

2.  A  pencase.  Ainm  orth.  So  it  is  called 
in  Scotland. 

Pe'nniless.  a<//.  [horn  peniiy.]  Money- 
less ;  poor  ;  wanting  money. 
Pe'nnon.  n.s.  [pennon,  Fr.]    A  small 
flag  or  colour. 

Her  yellow  locks  crisped  like  golden  wire. 
About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed, 

And  when  the  wind  amongst  them  did  inspire. 
They  waved  like  a  pennon  wide  dispred.  Spenser. 

Harry  sweeps  through  our  land 
With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur.S/ia?c. 

High  on  his  pointed  lance  his  pennon  bore. 
His  Cretan  fight,  the  conquer'd  Minotaur. Dri/den. 
PE'NNY.  n.  s.  plural  pence,  [penij,  Sax.] 
1.  A  small  coin,  of  which  twelve  make  a 
shilling  :  a  penny  is  the  radical  denoini- 
nation  from  which  English  coin  is  num- 
bered, the  copper  halfpence  and  far- 
things being  only  nummoritm  fanuili,  a 
subordinate  species  of  coin. 
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Slie  sighs  and  shakes  her  empty  shoes  in  vain, 
No  silver  penny  to  reward  her  pain.  Dryden. 

One  frugal  on  his  birth-day  fears  to  dine. 
Does  at  a  penny's  cost  in  herbs  repine.  Dryden. 

2.  Provei-bially.    A  small  sum. 

You  shall  hear 
The  legions,  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
In  our  not  fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.      Slmkesp.  Cymbeline. 
We  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny.  Shakesp. 
Because  there  is  a  latitude  of  gain  in  buying 
and  selling,  take  not  the  utmost  penny  that  is  law- 
ful, for  although  it  be  lawful,  yet  it  is  not  safe. 

Taylor. 

3.  Money  in  general. 

Pepper  and  Sabean  incense  take  ; 
And  with  post-haste  thy  running  markets  make  ; 
Be  sure  to  turn  \.\ie.  penny.  Dryden. 

It  may  be  a  contrivance  of  some  printer,  who 
liath  a  mind  to  make  a  penny.    Swift's  Miscellany. 

Pennyroyal,  or  pudding  grass,  n.  s. 

[pulegium,  hat.]  A  plant.  Milltr. 
Pen  nyweight,  n.  s.  \^pennymA  weight.'] 

A  weight  containing  twenty-four  grains 

ti'oy  weight. 

The  Sevile  piece  of  eight  is  1-^  pennyweight  in 
the  pound  worse  than  the  English  standard,  weighs 
fourteen  pennyweight,  contains  thirteen  penny- 
weight, twenty-one  grains  and  fifteen  mites,  of 
w  hich  there  are  twenty  in  the  grain  of  sterling  sil- 
ver, and  is  in  value  forty-three  Englisli  pence  and 
eleven  hundredths  of  a  penny.  Arbnthnot. 
Pe'nNYWISE.  adj.  [  penny  and  wise.]  One 
who  saves  small  sums  at  the  hazard  of 
larger ;  one  who  is  a  niggard  on  impro- 
per occasions. 

Be  not  pennywise ;  riches  have  wings  and  fly 
away  of  themselves.  Bacon. 

Pe'nnyworth.  n:s.  [penny  and  worth.] 
J .  As  much  as  is  bought  for  money. 

2.  Any  purchase  ;  any  thing  bought  or  sold 
for  money. 

As  for  corn  it  is  nothing  natural,  save  only  for 
barley  and  oats,  and  some  places  for  rye  ;  and 
therefore  the  larger  pennyworths  may  be  allowed  to 
them.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

Pirates  may  make  cheap  penn'worths  of  their 
pillage, 

And  purchase  friends.  Shakesp.  Hen.  VI. 

1  say  nothing  to  him,  for  he  hath  neither  Latin, 
French,  nor  ftalian,  and  you  may  come  into 
court,  and  swear  that  I  have  a  poor  pennyworth  of 
the  Eriglish.  Shakesp. 

Lucian  affirms,  that  the  souls  of  usurers  after 
their  death  are  translated  into  the  bodies  of  asses, 
and  there  remain  certain  daj's  for  poor  men  to  take 
their  pennyworths  out  of  their  bones  and  sides  by 
-  cudgel  and  spur.  Peacham. 

Though  in  purchases  of  church  lands  men  have 
usually  the  cheapest  pennyworths,  yet  they  have 
not  always  the  best  bargains.  'South. 

3.  Something  advantageously  bought ;  a 
purchase  got  for  less  than  it  is  worth. 

For  fame  he'pray'd,  but  let  the  event  declare 
He  had  no  mighty  penn  V'ort/i  of  his  pray'r.  Dryd 

4.  A  small  quantity. 

My  friendsliip  I  distribute  in  pennyworths  to 
those  about  me  who  displease  me  least.  Swift. 

PENSILE,  adj.  [pensilis,  Lat] 

1.  Hanging ;  suspended. 

Two  trepidations  ;  the  one  manifest  and  local, 
as  of  the  bell  when  it  is  densile;  the  other,  secret 
of  the  minute  parts.  Bacon. 

This  ethereal  space, 
Yielding  to  earth  and  sea  the  raiddte  space, 
Anxious  I  ask  you,  how,  the  pensile  ball 
Should  never  strive  to  rise,  nor  never  fear  to  fall. 

Prior, 

2.  Supported  above  the  ground. 

The  marble  brought,  erects  the  spacious  dome. 
Or  forms  the  pillars  long-extended  rows, 
On  w  hich  the  planted  grove  and  pejisiie  garden 
grows.  Prior: 
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Pe'nsileness.  n.  s.  [fi-ora  j}ensile.]  The 

state  of  hanging. 
PE  NSION,  n.  s.  [pension,  Fr.]  An  allow- 
ance made  to  any  one  without  an  equi- 
valent. In  England  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  mean  pay  given  to  a  state 
hireling  for  treason  to  his  country. 

A  charity  bestowed  on  the  education  of  her 
young  subjects  has  more  merit  than  a  thousand 
pe7isinns  to  those  of  a  higher  fortune.  Addison. 

He  has  lived  with  the  great  without  flattery,  and 
been  a  friend  to  men  in  power  without  pensioris. 

1  Pope. 
Chremes,  for  airy  pensions  of  renown. 
Devotes  his  service  to  the  state  and  crown.  Young. 

To  Pe'nsion.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
support  by  an  arbitrary  allowance. 

One  might  expect  to  see  medals  of  France  in 
the  highest  perfection,  when  there  is  a  society 
pensioned  and  set  apart  for  the  designing  of  them. 

Addison  on  Medals. 
The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Charles, 
One    knighted   Blackmore,  and  one  pensioned 
Quarles.  Pope. 
Pe'nsionary.  adj.  [pensionnaire,  Fr.] 
Maintained  by  pensions. 

Scorn  his  household  policies. 
His  silly  plots  and  pensionary  spies.  Donne. 

They  were  devoted  by  pensionary  obligations  to 
the  olive.  Howel. 

Pe  nsioner,  n.  s.  [from  pension.] 

1.  One  who  is  supported  by  an  allowance 
paid  at  the  will  of  another ;  a  dependant. 

Prices  of  things  necessary  for  sustentation,  grew 
excessive  to  the  hurt  of  pensioners,  soldiers,  and  all 
hired  servants.  Camden. 

Hoveririg  dreams. 
The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train.  Milton. 

'I'hose  persons  whom  he  trusted  with  his  great- 
est secret  and  greatest  business,  his  charity,  sel- 
dom had  recourse  to  him,  but  he  would  make  en- 
quiry for  new  pensioners.  Fell. 

The  rector  is  maintained  by  the  perquisites  of 
the  curate's  office,  and  therefore  is  a  kind  of  pen- 
sioner to  him.  Collier. 

2.  A  slave  of  state  hired  by  a  stipend  to 
obey  his  mastei'. 

In  Britain's  senate  he  a  seat  obtains, 
And  one  more  pensioner  St.  Stephen  gains.  Pojie. 

PE'NSIVE.  adj.  [pensif,  Fr. pensivo,  Ital.] 

1.  Sorrowfully  thoughtful ;  sorrowful ; 
mournfully  serious ;  melancholy. 

Think  it  still  a  good  work,  which  they  in  their 
jxnsive  care  for  the  well  bestowing  of  time  account 
waste.  _  Hooker. 

Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father  ? 
—My  leisure  serves  rae,  pensive  daughter,  now. 

Shakesp. 

Anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  opprest. 
And  secret  passions  labour'd  in  her  breast.  Pope. 

2.  It  is  generally  and  properly  used  of  per- 
sons ;  but  Prior  has  applied  it  to  things. 

We  at  the  sad  approach  of  death  shall  know  1 
The  truth,  which  from  these  pensive  numbers  flow,  > 
That  we  pursue  false  joy,  and  sulTer  real  woe.  j 

PHor. 

Pe'nsively.  adv.  [from  pensive.]  With 
melancholy  ;  sorrowfully ;  with  gloomy 
seriousness. 

So  fair  a  lady  did  I  spy. 
On  herbs  and  flowers  she  walked  pensively 
Mild,  but  yet  love  she  proudly  did  forsake. Spenser. 

Pe'nsiveness.  w.  s.  [from  pensive.]  Me- 
lancholy ;  sorrowfulness ;  gloomy  seri- 
ousness. 

Concerning  the  blesshies  of  God,  whether 
they  tend  unto  this  life  or  the  life  to  come,  there 
is  great  cause  why  we  should  delight  more  in 
giving  thanks  than  in  making  requests  for  them, 
inasmuch  as  the  one  hath  pensiveness  and  fear,  the 
other  always  joy  annexed.  Hooker. 
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Would 'st  thou  unlock  the  door 
To  cold  despairs  and  gnawing  pensiueness  ?  Herbert. 
Pent.  part.  pass,  of  pen.    Shut  up. 
Cut  my  lace  asunder. 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat. 

Shakesp. 

The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  pent  up  clu-e.  S/ioA, 
The  soul  pure  fire,  like  ours,  of  equal  force  ; 

But  pent  in  flesh,  must  issue  by  discourse. Drydetk 
Pent  up  in  Utica  he  vainly  forms 

A  poor  epitome  of  Roman  greatness.  Addism. 

Pentaca'psular.  adj.  [tsrevli  and  capsu- 
lar.]   Having  five  cavities. 
Pe'ntachord.  n.  s.  [n^hle  and  x"?^')-]  An 
.  instrument  with  five  strings. 
Pentae'drous.  adj.  [ttrEvltand  t^^ac.]  Hav- 
ing five  sides. 

The  pentaedrous  columnar  coralloid  bodies  are 
composed  of  plates  set  lengthways,  and  passing 
from  the  surface  to  the  axis.  Woodward. 

PE'NTAGON.  n.s.  [  pentagon,  ¥r.  'cjitli 
and  •/miot,]  A  figure  with  five  angles. 

1  know  of  that  famous  piece  at  Capralora,  cast 
by  Baroccio  into  the  form  of  a  pentagon  with  »' 
circle  inscribed.  Wotton. 

Penta'gonal.  adj.  [from  pentagon.] 
Quinquangular  ;  having  five  angles. 

The  body  being  cut  transversely,  its  surface  ap- 
pears  like  a  net  made  up  of  pentagonal  meshes, 
with  a  pentagonal  star  in  each  mesh.  Woodward, 

Penta'meter.  n.  s.  [pentametre,  Fr, 
pentametrum,  hat]  A  Latin  verse  of  five 
feet. 

Mr.  Distich  may  possibly  play  some  pentameters 
upon  us,  but  he  shall  be  answered  in  Alexandrines. 

Addison. 

Penta'ngular.  adj.  [•aitlt  and  angular.] 
Five  cornered. 

His  thick  and  bony  scales  stand  in  rows,  so  as 
to  make  the  flesh  almost  pentangular.  Greui. 

Pentape'talous.  adj.  [tsxitls  and 7rEl«Xo».] 

Having  five  petals  or  leaves. 
Pe'ntaspast.  n.s.  [pentaspaste,  Fr.  otiiUi 

and  o-waw.]  An  engine  with  five  pullies. 

Diet. 

Penta'stick.  n.  s.  [WvIe  and  rix®-.]  A 
composition  consisting  of  five  verses. 

Pe'ktastyle.  n.  s.  ['sritle  and  (rTtA®-.]  In 
architecture,  a  work  in  which  are  five 
rows  of  columns.  Diet. 

P'entateuch.  n.  s.  [inevle  andrsvx,®';  peu- 
tateuque,  Fr.]  The  five  books  of  Moses. 

The  author  in  the  ensuing  part  of  the  pentateuch 
makes  not  unfrequent  mention  of  the  angels.  Benti. 

Hesiod  in  his  commerce  with  the  daughters  of 
memory  had  recourse  to  foreign  correspondents, 
and  often  drew  bills  at  sight  on  the  pentateuch. 

Wfiyte's  Poems,  Prel.  Essay. 

PE'NTECOST.  n.  s.  [wtiliy«ryi ;  penta- 
coste,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  feast  among  the  Jews. 

Pentecost  signifies  the  fiftieth,  because  this  feast 
was  celebrated  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  sixteenth 
of  Nisan,  which  was  the  second  day  of  the  feait 
of  the  passover ;  the  Hebrews  call  it  the  feast  of 
weeks,  because  it  was  kept  seven  weeks  after  the 
passover  :  they  then  offered  the  first  fruits  of  the 
wheat  harvest,  which  then  was  completed  :  it  was 
instituted  to  oblige  the  Israelites  to  repair  to  the 
temple,  there  to  acknowledge  the  Lord's  dominion, 
and  also  to  render  thanks  to  God  for  the  law  he 
had  given  them  from  mount  Sinai,  on  the  fiftieth 
day  after  their  coming  out  of  Egypt.  Calmet. 

2.  Whitsuntide. 

'Tis  since  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 
Come  pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will. 
Some  five  and  twenty  years.  Shake^. 

Penteco'stal.  adf.  [from pentecost.]  Be- 
longing to  Whitsuntide. 
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1  have  composed  suiidry  collects,  made  up  out 
f  ttie  church  collects,  wiili  some  little  variation  ; 
■i  the  collects  adveiitual,  quadragesimal,  paschal 
r  pentscostul.  Sanderson. 

'nthouse.  U.S.  [pent,  from  pe7)te,  Fr. 
nd  house.]  A  shed  hanging  out  aslope 
rom  the  main  wall. 

This  is  the  penthouse  under  which  Lorenzo  de- 
red  us  to  make  a  stanil.  .ihahesp.  Mer.ofVenke. 
Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 
ang  upon  his  penthouse  lid.  Shakesp. 
The  Turks  lurking  under  their  penthouse,  la- 
lured  with  mattocks  to  dig  up  the  foundation  of 
lewall.  Knolies. 
Those  defensive  engines,  made  by  the  Romans 
to  the  form  o{  penthouses,  to  cover  the  assailants 
3m  the  weapons  of  the  besieged,  would  he  pre- 
ntly  batter  in  pieces  with  stoiies  and  blocks. 

Wilkins. 

My  penthouse  eye-brows  and  luy  shaggy  beard 
ffend  your  sight  ;  but  these  are  manly  signs 

Dryden. 

The  thill  rain 
rops  from  some  penthouse  on  her  wretched  head. 

Howe, 

NTICE.  n.s.  [apfentir,  Fr,  pendice, 
lal.  It  is  commonly  supposed  a  cor- 
jption  of  penthouse  ;  but  perhaps  jt;en- 
ce  is  the  true  word.]    A  sloping  roof. 

Climes  that  fear  the  falling  and  lying  of  much 
ow,  ought  to  provide  nsore  niclining  penfices. 

Wotton. 

NTILE.  «.  s.  [pent  and  tile.]    A  tile 
)rmed  to  cover  the  sloping  part  of  the 
)of ;  they  are  often  called  pantiles. 
Pentiles  are  thirteen  inches  long,  with  a  button 
hang  on  the  laths  ;  they  are  hollow  and  circular. 

Moion. 

MT  up,  part.  adj.  [pent,  from  pen  and 

».]    Shut  up. 

Close  pent  up  guilts,  . 
ve  your  concealing  continents.  Shakesp. 

ST  ULTIMATE,  adj.  [  penultimus, 
at.]    Last  but  one. 

(u'mbra.  n.  s.  [peneand  umbra,  Lat.] 
n  imperfecl  shadow ;  that  part  of  the 
ladow  which  is  half  light. 
The  breadth  of  this  image  answered  to  the  sun's 
imeter,  and  was  about  two  inches  and  the  eighth 
rtofan  inch,  including  the peniimbra.  Newton. 

^u'rious.  adj.  [from penuria,  Lat.] 
SJiggardly  ;  sparing ;  not  liberal ;  sor- 
idly  mean. 

Wliat  more  can  our  penurious  reason  grant 

•  the  large  whale  or  castled  elephant  ?  Pr'uyr. 

scant ;  not  plentiful . 

iom&  penurious  spring  by  chance  appear'd 

anty  of  water.  Addison. 

u'riously.  adv.    [frorn  penurious.] 
jaringly ;  not  y)lentifully. 
ru'RiousNESS.  n.s.  [from penuriotis. 
■Jiggardliness ;  parsimony. 
If  we  consider  the  infinite  industry  and  penu- 
usness  of  that  people,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  not- 
thstanding  they  furnish  as  great  taxes  as  their 
ighbours,  they  make  abetter  figure.  Addison. 
scantiness;  not  plenty. 
'•T  URY.  n.  s.  [penuria,  Lat.]  Poverty  ; 
digence. 

The  penury  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  Hooker. 

Who  can  perfectly  declare 

e  wondrous  cradle  of  thy  infancy  ? 

hen  thy  great  mother  Venus  first  thee  bare, 

got  of  plenty  and  of  penury.  Spenser. 

Sometimes  am  I  king  ;  • 
len  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar; 
d  so  I  am  :  then  crushing  penury 
rsuades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  king  ; 
en  I  am  king'd  again.  Shakesp.  Rich.  III. 
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All  innocent  they  were  exposed  to  hardship  and 
penury,  whiclf,  without  you,  they  could  never 
nave  escaped.  Sprait 

Let  them  not  still  be  obstinately  blind. 
Still  to  divert  the  good  design'd, 
Or  with  malignant  penury 

To  starve  the  royal  virtues  of  bis  mind.  Dryden. 

May  they  not  justly  to  our  climes  upbraid 
Shortness  of  night,  and  peft!i)\y  of  shade.'  Prior, 

Pe'ony.  n.  s.  [ pceonia,  Lat.]    A  flower, 

3Iiller. 

A  physician  had  often  tried  the  peony  root  un- 
seasonably gathered  without  success  ;  but  having 
gathered  it  when  the  decreasing  moon  passes  un- 
der Aries,  and  tied  the  slit  root  about  the  necks  of 
his  patients,  he  iiad  freed  more  than  one  from  epi- 
leptical  fits.  Boyle. 

Pe'ople.  n.s.  [peuple,  Fr.  populus,  Lat.] 
1 .  A  nation  :  those  who  compose  a  com- 
munity.   In  this  sense  is  read  peoples. 

Prophesy  again  before  many  pe,^/jZes  and  nations 
and  tongues.  RevelatioTis,  x.  11. 

Ants  ace  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare 
tlieir  meat  in  summer.  Proverbs,  xxx.  2.5. 

\Vhat  is  the  city,  but  the  people  ? 
— 'I'rue,  the  people  are  the  city  .Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 
'2.  The  vulgar. 

I  must  like  beasts  or  common  people  dye. 
Unless  you  write  my  elegy.  Cowley. 

The  knowing  artist  may 
Judge  better  than  the  people,  but  a  play 
Made  for  delight. 

If  you  approve  it  not,  has  no  excuse.  Waller. 
3.  The  commonalty;  not  the  princes  or 
nobles. 

Of  late 

When  corn  was  given  gratis,  you  repin'd, 
Scandal'd  the  suppliants;  for  thepeop/ecall'd  them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers.  Shakesp. 

Myself  shall  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour. 
And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the people.- 

Addison. 

4).  Persons  of  a  particular  class. 

If  a  man  temper  his  actions  to  content  every 
combination  of  people,  the  musick  will  be  the 
fuller.  Bacon. 

A  small  red  flower  in  the  stubble  fields  country 
people  call  the  wincopipe.  Bacon. 

5.  Men,  or  persons  in  general.  In  this 
sense,  the  word  people  is  used  indefinite- 
ly, like  ou  in  French. 

Thefrogs  petitioning  foraking,  bids  people  have 
a  care  of  struggling  with  heaven.        L' Estrange. 

People  were  tempted  to  lend  by  great  premiums 
and  larye  interest.  Swiji's  Miscellanies. 

Watery  liquor  will  keep  an  animal  from  starving 
by  diluting  the  fluids  ;  for  people  have  lived  twen- 
ty-four da^'s  upon  nothing  but  water.  Arbuthnot. 

People  in  adversity  should  preserve  laudable 
cust>  ms.  Clarissa. 

To  Pe'ople.  v.  a.  [peupler,  Fr.]  To  stock 
with  inhabitants. 

Suppose  that  Brute,  or  whosoever  else  that  first 
peopled  this  island,  had  arrived  upon  Thames,  and 
called  the  island  after  his  name  Britannia,  Ra/eigft. 

He  would  not  be  alone,  who  all  things  can  : 
But  peojtled  heav'n  with  angels,  earth  with  man. 

Dryden, 

Beauty  a  monarch  is 
Which  kingly  power  magnificently  proves 
By  crouds  of  slaves,  and  peopled  empire  loves. 

Dryden. 

A  peopled  city  made  a  desert  place.  Dryden. 
Imperious  death  directs  his  ebon  lance  ; 
Peoples  great  Henri^'s  tombs,  and  leads  up  Hol- 
ben's  dance.  Prior. 

Pepa'sticks.  n.  s.  [latvanu.]  Medicines 
which  are  good  to  help  the  rawness  of 
the  stomach  and  digest  crudities.  Diet. 

Pepper,  n.  s.  [piper,  Lat. poivre,  Fr.] 
We  have  three  kinds  of  pepper ;  the  black,  the 
white,  and  the  long,  which  are  three  diiFerent  fruits 
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produced  by  three  distinct  plants  :  black  pepper  is 
a  dried  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  vetch  and  roundish, 
but  rather  of  a  deep  browu  than  a  black  colour; 
with  this  we  are  supplied  from  Java,  Malabar,  and 
Sumatra,  and  the  plant  has  the  same  heat  and 
fierv  taste  that  we  find  in  thepeppei-;  white  pep- 
per is  commonly  factitious,  and  prepared  from  the 
black,  by  taking  off  the  outer  bark  ;  but  there  is 
a  rarer  sort,  w  hich  is  a  genuine  fruit  naturally 
white  :  long  pepper  is  a  fniif  gathered  while  unripe 
and  dried,  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  half  in  length, 
and  of  the  thickness  of  a  large  goose  quill.  Hill. 

Scatter  o'er  the  blooms  the  pungent  dust 
0[ pepper,  fatal  to  the  frosty  tribe.  Thomson. 

To  Pe  pper,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  sprinkle  with  pepper. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  mangle  with  shot  or  blows. 

I  have  peppered  two  of  them  ;  two  I  have  paid, 
two  rogi^es  in  buckram  suits.    Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 
Pe'pperbox.  n.s.  [  pepper  and  box.]  A 
box  for  holding  pepper, 

I  will  now  take  the  leacher;  he  cannot  creep 
nito  a  halfpenny  purse  nor  into  a  pepper-box. Shak. 

Pe'ppercorn.  n.s,  [pepper  and  corn,] 
Any  thing  of  inconsiderable  value. 

Our  perfurmaTices,  though  dues,  are  like  those 
peppercorns  which  freebohlers  nay  their  landlord  to 
acknowledge  that  they  hold  all  from  him.  Boyle, 

Folks  from  mud-wall'd  tenement 
Bring  landlords  peppcrcn™  for  rent.  Prior. 

Pe'ppermint.  n.s.  [  pepper  and  mint ; 
piperitis.]    Mint  eminently  hot. 

Pe'pperwort.  M.S.  [pepper  and  ivort.] 
A  plant.  Miller. 

Pe'ptick.  adj.  [wet^ixo?.]  What  helps 
digestion,  Ainsworth. 

Peracu'te.  adj.  [peracutus,  Lat.]  Very 
sharp ;  very  violent. 

Malign,  continual  peracute  fevers,  after  most 
dangerous  attacks,  suddenly  remit  of  the  ardent 
heat,  Harvey. 

Peradve'nture.  adv.  [par  adventure, 
Fr.] 

1 .  Perhaps ;  may  be  ;  by  chance. 

That  wherein  they  might  not  be  like  unto  either, 
was  such  peradventure  as  had  been  no  whit  less 
unlawful.  Hooker. 

As  you  return,  visit  my  house;  let  our  old  ac- 
quaintance be  renew'd  ;  peradventure  I  will  with 
you  to  court.  Shakesp. 

What  peradventure  may  appear  very  full  to  me, 
may  appear  very  crude  and  maimed  to  a  stranger 

Digby. 

2.  Doubt ;  question.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  noun,  but  not  gracefully  nor  pro- 
perly. 

Though  men's  persons  ought  not  to  be  hated, 
yet  without  all  peradventure  their  practices  justly 
may.  South. 

To  PERA'GRATE.  v.  a.  [  peragro,  Lat.} 
To  wander  over ;  to  ramble  through. 

Diet. 

Peragra'tion.  n.  s.  [from  peragrate.] 
The  act  of  passing  through  any  state  or 
space. 

A  month  of  peragration  is  the  time  of  the  moon's 
revolution  from  any  part  of  the  zodiack  unto  the 
same  again,  and  this  containeth  but  twenty-seven 
days  and  eight  hours.  Brown.. 

The  moon  has  two  accounts  which  are  her 
months  or  years  of  revolution;  one  her  periodick 
month,  or  month  of  peragration,  which  chiefly  re- 
spects her  own  proper  motion  or  place  in  the  zo- 
diack, by  which  she  like  the  sun  performs  her 
revolution  round  the  zodiack  from  any  one  point 
to  the  same  again.  Holder  on  Time. 

To  PERA'MBULATE.  v.  a.  [perambulo, 
Lat] 

1.  To  walk  through. 

2.  To  survey,  by  passing  through. 
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Persons  the  lord  deputy  should  nominate  to 
view  and  perambulate  Irish  territories,  and  there- 
upon to  divide  and  limit  the  same.   Davies  on  Irel 

3.  To  visit  the  boundaries  of  the  parish. 

Perambula'tion.  n.  s.  [from  peram- 
bulate.'] 

1.  The  act  of  passing  through  or  wander- 
ing over. 

The  duke  looked  still  for  the  coining  back  of 
the  Armada,  even  wlxen  they  were  wandering  and 
making  their  perambulation  of  the  northern  seas. 

Bacon. 

2.  A  travelling  survey, 
France  is  a  square  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 

miles  traverse,  thronging  with  such  multitudes, 
that  the  general  calcul,  made  in  the  last  perambu- 
latirni,  exceeded  eighteen  millions.  Howel. 

3.  A  district ;  limit  of  jurisdiction. 
It  might  in  point  of  conscience  be  demanded, 

by  what  authority  a  private  person  can  extend  a 
personal  correction  beyond  the  persons  and  bounds 
of  his  own  perumbulation  ?  Holyday. 

4.  Survey  of  the  bounds  of  the  parish  an- 
nually performed. 

Perca'se.  adv.  [par  and  case.]  Per- 
chance ;  perhaps.    Not  used. 

A  virtuous  man  will  he  virtuous  in  solitudine, 
and  not  only  in  theatro,  thougli  percase  it  will  be 
more  strong  by  gloiy^  and  fame,  as  an  heat  which 
is  doubled  by  reflection.  Bacon. 

Pe'rceant.  adj.  [pergant,  Fr.]  Piercing ; 
penetrating.  Obsolete. 

Wond'rous  quick  and  perceant  was  his  spright 
As  eagles  eyes,  that  can  behold  the  sun.  Spenser, 
Percei'vable.  adj.  [from  perceive.]  Per- 
ceptable ;  such  as  falls  under  perception. 

The  body,  thougli  it  really  moves,  yet  not 
changing  perceivable  dislaiice  v'ith  some  other  bo- 
dies, as  fast  as  the  ideas  of  our  own  minds  will 
follow  one  another,  seems  to  standstill;  as  the 
hands  of  clocks.  Locke. 

That  which  we  perceive  when  we  see  figure,  as 
perceivable  by  sight,  is  nothing  but  the  termination 
of  colour.  Locke. 

Perce'ivably.  adv.  [from  perceivable.] 
In  such  a  manner  as  may  be  observed  or 
known. 

To  PERCE'IVE.  V.  a.  [percipio,  Lat] 

1.  To  discover  by  some  sensible  effects. 

Consider, 

^yhen  3'ou  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
That  it  is  place  which  lessens  and  sets  off.Shakesp. 

2.  To  know ;  to  observe, 
Jesus  perceived  in  his  spirit,  that  they  so  rea- 
soned within  themselves.  Mark,  ii.  8. 

His  sons  come  to  honour,  and  he  knoweth  it 
not ;  and  they  are  brought  low,  but  he  perceiveth 
it  not.  Job,  xiv.  jl. 

Till  we  ourselves  see  it  with  our  own  eyes,  and 
perceive  it  by  our  own  understandings,  we  are  still 
in  the  dark.  Locke. 

How  do  they  come  to  know  that  themselves 
think,  when  they  themselves  do  not  perceive  it  ? 

Locke. 

3.  To  be  affected  by. 
The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  collec- 
tion of  the  matter  of  tempests  bef  ire  the  air  here 
below.  Bacon. 

Perceptibi'lity.  n.  s.  [from  percepti- 
ble.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  an  ob  ject  of  the 
senses  or  mind ;  the  state  of  being  per- 
ceptible. 

2.  Perception  ;  the  power  of  perceiving. 
Not  proper. 

The  illumination  is  not  so  bright  and  fulgent,  as 
to  obscure  or  extinguish  all  perceptibility  of  the 
reason.  More. 
PERCEPTIBLE,  adj.  [perceptible,  Fr. 
perceptus,  Lat.]  Such  as  may  be  known 
or  observed. 
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No  sound  is  produced  hut  with  aperceptible  blast 
of  the  air,  and  with  some  resistance  of  the  air 
strucken.  Bacon. 

When  I  think,  remember,  or  abstract ;  these  in- 
trinsick  operations  of  my  mind  are  not  perceptible 
by  my  sigut,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  or  feeling. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 
It  perceives  them  immediately,  as  being  imme- 
diately objected  to  and  perceptible  to  the  sense  ; 
as  I  perceive  the  sun  by  my  sight.  Hale. 

In  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  as  of  the  body, 
more  good  will  accrue  to  mankind  by  attending  to 
the  large,  open,  and  perceptible  parts,  than  by  stu- 
dying too  much  finer  nerves.  Pope. 
Perce'ptibly.  adv.  [from  perceptible.] 
In  such  a  manner  as  may  be  perceived. 
The  woman  decayspercepji6/i/ every  week.Pope. 
Perce'ption.  n.  s.  [perception,  Fr.  per- 

ceptio,  Lat] 
t.  The  power  of  perceiving ;  knowledge ; 
consciousness. 

Matter  hath  no  life  nor  perception,  and  is  not 
conscious  of  its  own  existence.   Bentley's  Sermons. 

Perception  is  that  act  of  the  mind,  or  rather  a 
passion  or  impression,  whereby  the  mind  becomes 
conscious  of  anv  thing;  as  when  I  feel  hunger, 
thirst,  cold,  or  heat.  Watts. 

2.  The  act  of  perceiving ;  observation. 

3.  Notion;  idea. 
By  the  inventors,  and  their  followers  that  would 

seem  not  to  come  too  short  of  the  perceptions  of  the 
leaders,  they  are  mapnfied. Hale's  Origin  of  Mank. 

4.  The  steite  of  being  affected  by  some- 
thing. 

Great  mountains  have  a  pei-ception  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  air  to  tempests  sooner  than  the  vallies 
below ;  and  therefore  they  say  in  Wales,  when 
certain  hills  have  their  night  caps  on,  they  mean 
mischief.  Bacon. 

This  experiment  discovereth  perception  in  plants 
to  move  towards  that  which  should  comfort  them, 
though  at  a  distance.  Bacon. 

PERCETTIVE.   adj.   [perceptus,  Lat.] 
Having  the  power  of  perceiving. 

There  is  a  difficulty  that  pincheth  ;  the  soul  is 
awake  and  solicited  by  external  motions,  for  some 
of  them  reach  the  perceptive  region  in  the  most 
silent  repose  and  obscurity  of  night:  what  is  it 
then  that  prevents  our  sensations  ?  Glanville. 

Whatever  the  least  real  point  of  the  essence  of 
the  perceptive  part  of  the  soul  does  perceive,  every 
real  point  of  the  perceptive  must  perceive  at  once. 

Mare's  Divine  Dialogues. 

Percepti'vity.  n.s.  [from  perceptive.] 
The  power  of  perception  or  thinking. 

Locke. 

Perch,  n.s.  [perca,T,at.perche,Fr.] 

The  perch  is  one  of  the  fishes  of  prey,  that,  like 
the  pike  and  trout,  carries  his  teeth  in  his  mouth  : 
he  dare  venture  to  kill  and  destroy  several  other 
kinds  of  fish  :  he  has  a  hooked  or  hogback,  which 
is  armed  with  stiif  bristles,  and  all  his  skin  armed 
with  thick  hard  scales,  and  hath  two  fins  on  his 
back  :  he  spawns  but  once  a  year,  and  is  held 
very  nutritive.  Walton's  Angler. 

Perch,  n.  s.  [pertica,  Lat.  perche,  Fr.] 

1.  A  measure  of  five  yards  and  an  half ;  a 
pole. 

2.  [perche,  Fr.]    Something  on  which 
birds  roost  or  sit. 

For  the  narrow  perch  I  cannot  ride.  Dryden. 
To  Perch,  v.  n.  [percher,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.]    To  sit  or  roost  as  a  bird. 

J  £e  perchelh  on  some  branch  thereby. 
To  weather  him  and  his  moist  wings  to  diy.Spcns. 

The  world  is  grown  so  bad, 
That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch. 

Shakes)). 

The  morning  muses perc/i  like  birds^  and  sing 
Among  his  branches.  Crashaio. 
Let  owls  keep  close  within  the  tree,  and  not 
j    perr/t  upon  the  upper  boughs.  South. 
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They  wing'd  their  flight  aloft,  then  stooping 
low, 

Perch'd  on  the  double  tree,  that  bears  the  golden 
bough.  Dryden. 
Glory,  like  the  dazzling  eacle,  stood 
Perch'd  on  my  bever  in_tbe  Granrc  flood  ; 
When  fortune's  self  my  standard  trembling  bore, 
And  the  pale  fates  stood  frighted  on  the  shore.Lee. 

Hosts  of  birds  that  wing  the  liquid  air, 
Pa'ch'd  in  the  boughs,  had  nightly  lodging  there. 

Dryden. 

To  Perch,  v.  a.    To  place  on  a  perch. 

It  would  be  notoriously  perceptible,  if  yon 
could  perch  yourself  -as  a  bird  on  the  top  of  some 
high  steeple.  More 

As  evening  dragoij  came. 
Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts. 
And  nests  in  order  rang'd 

Of  some  villatic  fowl.  Milton's  Agonistes. 

Percha'nce.  adv.  [per  and  chance.]  Per- 
haps ;  peradventure. 

How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay 
— Prchance  till  afterTheseus'  wedding  day.  Shak. 

Finding  him  by  nature  little  studious,  she  chose 
rather  to  endue  him  with  ornaments  of  youth  ;  as 
dancing  and  fencing,  not  without  aim  then  per- 
chance at  a  courtier's  life.  Wotton, 

Only  Smithfield  ballad  perchance  toemhahn  tim 
memory  of  tiie  other.  L' Estrange. 

Pe'rchers.  m.  s.  Paris  candles  used  in 
England  in  ancient  times  ;  also  the  lar- 
ger sort  of  wax  candles,  which  were 
usually  set  upon  the  altar. 

Perci'pient.  adj.  [percipiens,  Lat.] 
Perceiving ;  having  the  power  of  per- 
ception. 

No  article  of  religion  hath  credibility  enough  for 
them  ;  yet  these  cautious  and  quicksighted  gen- 
tlemen can  wink  and  swallow  this  sottish  opinion 
about  percipient  atoms.  Bentley. 

Sensation  and  perception  are  not  inherent  in 
matter  as  such  ;  for  if  it  were  so,  every  stock  or 
stone  would  be  a  percipient  and  rational  creature. 

Bentley. 

Perci'pient.  n.  s.  One  that  has  the 
power  of  perceiving. 

The  soul  is  the  sole  percipient,  which  hath  ani- 
madversion and  sense  properly  so  called;  and  the 
body  is  only  the  receiver  of  corporeal  impressions. 

Glanville's  Scepsis. 

Nothing  in  the  extended  percipient  perceives 
the  whole,  but  only  part.  More's  Divine  Dialogues. 
Pe'rclose.  n.s.  [  per -dnd  close.]  Con- 
clusion ;  last  part.  Obsolete. 

By  the  perclose  of  the  same  verse,  vagabond  is 
understood  for  such  an  one  as  travelleth  m  fear  of 
revengement.  Raleigh. 

To  PE'RCOLATE.  v.  a.  [percolo,  Lat.] 
To  strain  through. 

The  evidences  of  fact  are  percolated  through  a 
vast  period  of  ages.        Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Percola'tion.   n.  s.  [from  percolate.] 
The  act  of  straining ;  purification  or  se- 
.  paration  by  straining. 

Experiments  touching  the  straining  and  passing 
of  bodies  one  through  another,  they  call  perciila- 
tion.  Bacoii. 

Water  passing  through  the  veins  of  the  earth  is 
rendered  fresh  and  potable,  which  it  cannot  be  by 
any  percolations  we  can  make,  but  the  saline  par- 
,  ticles  will  pass  through  a  tenfold  filtre.  S^y- 

To  Percu'ss.  v.  a.  [percussus,  Lat.]  To 
strike. 

Flame  percussed  by  air  giveth  a  noise ;  as  i 
blowing  the  fire  by  bellows;   and  so  likewise 
flame  percussing  the  air  strongly.  Bacon, 

Percu'ssion.  n.s.  [percussiOfljat.  per- 
cussion, Fr.] 
1.  The  act  of  striking  ;  stroke. 

With  thy  grim  looks,  and  | 
The  thunder-like  pavHSsiori  of  thy  sounds, 
'  Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake.  Shakesp. 
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The  percussimi  of  the  greater  quantity  of  air  is 
rodaced  by  the  greatness  of  the  body  percussing 

Bacon 

Some  note,  that  the  times  when  the  stroke  or 
ercussion  of  an  envious  eye  doth  most  hurt  are 
hei!  the  party  envied  is  beheld  in  glory.  Bacon. 
The  vibrations  or  tremors  excited  in  tlie  air  by 
^cussion,  continue  a  little  time  to  move  from  the 
ace  of  percussiim  in  concentric  splieres  to  great 
stances.  Newton's  Opticks. 

Marbles  taught  him  percussion  and  the  laws  of 
otion,  and  tops  tlie  centrifugal  motion.  Arb.dh. 

Effect  of  sound  in  the  ear. 
In  double  rhymes  the  percussion  is  stronger. 

Rymer, 

RCUTIENT.    n.  s.    [petxutiens,  Lat.] 
Striking ;  having  the  power  to  strike 
Inequality  of  sounds  is  accidental,  either  from 
le  roughness  or  obliquity  of  the  passage,  or  from 
le  doubling  of  the  percuti«nf.  Bacon 

EDITION,  n.s.  [perditto,  Lat.  per- 
ition,  Fr.] 

Destruction  ;  ruin  ;  death. 

Upon  tidings  now  arrived,  importing  the  meer 
rdition  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  every  man  puts  him- 
If  in  triumph.  Shakesp. 
We  took  ourselves  for  free  men,  seeing  there  was 
danger  of  our  utter  jim/iYio«,  and  lived  most 
yfully  ;  going  abroad,  and  seeingwhat  was  fo  be 
en.  Bacon. 
Quick  let  us  part  !  Perditioiis  in  thy  presence, 
nd  liorror  dwells  about  thee  !       Addison's  Cato, 

Loss. 

There's  no  soul  lost, 
ay  not  so  much  pei-dition  as  an  hair 
etid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 
lou  saw'st  sink.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

Eternal  death. 

As  life  and  death,  mercy  and  wrath,  are  mat- 
rs  of  knowledge,  all  men's  salvation  and  some 
;n's  endless  perdition  are  things  so  opposite,  that 
loever  doth  alilrm  the  one,raust  necessarily  deny 
e  other.  Hooker. 
Men  once  fallen  away  from  undoubted  truth, 
)  after  wander  for  ever  more  in  vices  unknown, 
id  daily  travel  towards  their  eternal  perdition. 

Raleigh's  History, 

RDUE.  adv.  [This  word,  which  among 
s  is  adverbially  taken,  comes  from  the 
'rench  perdue  or  forlorn  hope  :  as,  per- 
'ue  or  advanced  centinel.]  Close  ;  in 
mbush. 

Few  minutes  he  had  lain  perdue, 
o  guard  his  desp'rate  avenue.  Mudibras. 

RDULOUS.  adj.    [from  perdo,  Lat.] 

-,ost ;  thrown  away. 

There  may  be  some  wandering  perduious  wishes 
rknown  impossibilities  ;  as  a  man  who  hath  cora- 
litted  an  offence,  may  wish  he  had  not  committed 

;  but  to  chuse  efficaciously  and  impossibly,  is 
s  impossible  as  an  impossibility.  Bramhall. 

RDURABLE.  ttdj .[perdurable,  Fr.per- 
luro,  Lat.]  Lasting;  long  continued. 
^  word  not  in  use,  nor  accented  accord- 
ng  to  analogy. 

Confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  wilh  cables  of 
erdurable  toughness.  Shakesp.  Othello, 

O  perdurable  shame !  let's  stab  ourselves.  Shak. 

The  vig'rous  sweat 
)oth  lend  the  lively  springs  their  perdurable  heat. 

Drayton. 

'RUURably.  adv.   [{rom  perdurable.] 
L,astingly. 

Why  should  he,  for  the  momentary  trick, 
!e  perdurably  fin'd  ?     Shakesp.  Meas.for  Measure. 

Rdura'tion.  n.  s.  [perduro,  Lat.] 
jong  continuance.  Ainsworth. 
ERE'GAL.  adj.  [Fr.]  Equal.  Ob- 
iolete. 
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Whilom  thou  wast  peregal  to  the  best. 
And  wont  to  make  the  jolly  shepherds  glad , 
With  piping  and  dancing  did  pass  the  rest.  Spens. 
To  Pe'regrinate.   d.  n.  [peregrinus, 
Lat.]     To  travel ;    to  live  in  foreign 
countries.  Diet. 
Peregrin a'tion.  n.s.  [h-om peregrinus, 
I-at.]    Travel ;  abode  in  foreign  coun 
tries. 

It  was  agreed  between  them,  what  account  he 
should  give  of  his  peregi'ination  abroad.  Bacon. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  observe  the  heads  of  doctrine, 
wliich  the  apostles  agreed  to  publish  in  all  their 
peregrinations.  Hammond. 

That  we  do  not  contend  to  have  the  earth  pass 
for  a  paradise,  we  reckon  it  only  as  the  land  of^ our 
peregrination,  and  aspire  after  a  better  country. 

Bentley. 

PE'REGRINE.  adj.  [peregrin,  old  Fr. 
peregrinus,  Lat.]  Foreign ;  not  native ; 
not  domestick. 

The  received  opinion,  that  putrefaction  is  cauS' 
ed  by  cold  ox  peregrine  and  preternatural  heat,  is 
but  nugation.  Bacon, 

To  Pere'mpt.  v.  a.  [pcremptus,  Lat.]  To 
kill ;  to  crush.    A  lav/  term. 

Nor  is  it  any  objection,  that  the  cause  of  appeal 
is  perempted  by  the  desertion  of  an  appeal  :  be- 
cause the  office  of  the  judge  continues  after  such 
instance  is  perempted.  Ayliff'e. 

Pere'mption.  n.  s.  [peremptio,  Lat. 
peremption,  Fr.]  Crush ;  extinction. 
Law  term. 

This  peremption  of  instance  was  introduced  in 
favour  of  the  publick,  lest  suits  should  be  rendered 
perpetual.  Ayliff'e. 

PERE'MPTORiLY.fl(fj;.  [from  peremptory. '\ 
Absolutely ;  positively  ;  so  as  to  cut  of 
all  farther  debate. 
Norfolk  denies  them  peremptorily.  Daniel. 
Not  to  speak  peremptorily  or  conclusively, 
touching  the  point  of  possibility,  till  they  have 
heard  rae  deduce  the  means  of  the  execution. Bac. 

Some  organs  are  so  peremptorily  necessary,  that 
the  extinguishment  of  the  spirits  doth  speedily 
follow,  but  yet  so  as  there  is  an  interim.  Bacon. 

In  all  conferences  it  was  insisted  peremptorily, 
tliat  the  king  must  yield  to  what  power  was  re- 
quired. Clarendon. 

God's  lav/s peremptorily  injoin  us,  and  tlie  things 
therein  implied  do  straitly  oblige  us  to  partake  of 
the  holy  sacrament.  Kettlewell. 

Some  talk  of  letters  before  the  deluge  ;  but  that 
is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  and  nothing  can  be 
peremptorily  determined  either  the  one  way  or  the 
other.  Woodward. 
Never  judge  peremptorily  on  first  appearances. 

Clarissa. 

Pere'mptoriness.  n.  s.  [rrom  peremp- 
tori/.']  Positiveness  ;  absolute  decision  ; 
dogmatism. 

Peremptoriness  is  of  two  sorts  ;  the  one  a  magis- 
ierialness  in  matters  of  opinion  ;  the  other  a  posi- 
tiveness in  relating  matters  of  fact. 

Govern,  of  the  Tongue. 
Self-conceit  and  peremptoriness  in  a  man's  own 
opinion  are  not  commonly  reputed  vices.Tillotson. 

PEREMPTORY,  adj.  [  peremptorius, 
low  Lat.  peremptoire,  Fr.  from  peremp- 
tus,  killed.]  Dogmatical;  absolute; 
such  as  destroys  all  further  expostula- 
tion. 

If  I  entertaine 
As  peremptorie  a  desire,  to  levell  with  the  plaine 
A  citie,  where  tliey  loved  to  live  ;  stand  not  be- 
twixt my  ire 

And  what  it  ainies  at.  _  Chapman. 

As  touching  the  apostle,  wherein  he  was  so  re- 
solute and  peremptory,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made 
manifest  unto  iiira,  even  by  intuitive  revelation, 
wherein  there  was  no  possibility  of  enom.Hooker. 
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He  may  have  fifty-six  exceptions  peremptorily 
against  the  jurors,  of  which  he  shall  shew  no  cause". 

Spenser. 

To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go  ; 
Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory.  Shakesp. 

Not  death  himself 
In  mortal  fury  is  half  so  peremptarv, 
As  we  to  keep  this  city.  Shakesp.  K  John. 

Though  the  text  and  the  doctrine  run  peremp- 
tory and  absolute,  wliosoever  denies  Christ  shall 
assuredly  be  denied  by  liim  ;  yet  still  there  is  a 
tacit  condition,  unless  repentance  intervene.Sout/i. 

The  more  modest  confess,  that  learning  was  to 
give  us  a  fuller  discovery  of  our  ignorance,  and  to 
keep  us  from  being  peremptory  and  dogmatical  in 
our  determinations.  Collier. 

He  would  never  talk  in  such  a  peremptory  and 
discouraging  manner,  were  he  not  assured  that  he 
was  able  to  subdue  the  most  powerful  opposition 
against  the  doctrine  which  he  taught.  Addison. 

Pere'nnial.  adj.  [perennis,  Lat.] 

1.  Lasting  through  the  year. 

If  the  quantity  were  precisely  the  same  in  these 
perennial  fountains,  the  difficulty  would  be  greater. 

Cheyne. 

2.  Perpetual;  unceasing. 

The  matter  wherewith  these  perennial  clouds 
are  raised,  is  the  sea  that  surrounds  them.  Harvey. 

Pere'nnity.  n.s.  [from perennitas,  Lat.] 
Equality  of  lasting  through  all  seasons  ; 
perpetuity. 

That  springs  have  their  origin  from  the  sea  and 
not  from  rairs  and  vapours,  1  conclude  frimi  the 
perennity  of  divers  springs.  Der/jam's  Physico-Thtol. 

PERFECT,  adj.  [perfectus,  Lat.  pa^-fait, 

Fr.] 

1.  Complele  ;  consummate ;  finished;  nei- 
ther defective  nor  redundant. 

We  count  those  things  perfect,  wliicli  want  no- 
thing requisite  for  the  end  whereto  they  were  in- 
stituted. Hooker. 

Anon  they  move 
hi  perfect  phalanx.  Milton. 

Uriel,  no  wonder  if  thy  perfect  sight 
See  far  and  wide.  Milton. 

Whoever  thinks  a  perfect  work  to  see. 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 

Pi>pe 

As  full  as  perfect  in  a  hair,  as  heart, 

2.  Fully  informed  ;  fully  skilful. 

Within  a  ken  our  army  lies  ; 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms, 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best ; 
Then  reason  wills  our  hearts  will  be  as  good. 

Shakesp. 

Fair  dame  !  I  am  not  to  you  known. 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect.Shak. 

I  do  not  take  myself  to  be  so  perfect  in  the  pri- 
vileges of  Bohemia,  as  to  handle  that  part ;  and 
will  not  offer  at  that  I  cannot  master.  Bacon. 

3.  Pure;  blameless;  clear;  immaculate. 
This  is  a  sense  chiefly  theological. 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul 
Shall  manifest  me  riglitly.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Thou  shalt  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  thy  God. 

^    Deut.  xviii. 

Confident;  certain. 

Thou  art  per/'cci  then,our  ship  hath  touch'd  upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia.     Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

To  Pe  rfect,  v.  a.  [perfectus,  from  per' 

Jicio,  Lat.  parfaire,  Fr.] 
1 .  To  finish ;  to  complete  ;  to  consum- 
mate ;  to  bring  to  its  due  state. 

If  we  love  one  another,  GodJ  dwelleth  in  us, 
and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us.        1  John,  iv.  12. 

Beauty  now  must  perfect  my  renown  ; 
With  that  I  govern'd  him  that  rules  this  isle. 

Waller. 

In  substances  rest  not  in  the  ordinary  complex 
idea  commonly  received,  but  inquire  into  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  the  things  themselves,  and 
thereby  perfect  our  ideas  of  their  distinct  species. 

Locke. 
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Endeavour  not  to  settle  too  many  habits  at  once, 
lest  hy  variety  you  confound  them,  and  so  perfect 
none.  Locke. 

What  toil  did  honest  Curio  take 
To  get  one  medal  wanting  yet, 
And  perfect  all  his  Roman  set?  Prior. 
2.  To  make  skilful ;  to  instruct  fully. 
Her  cause  and  yours 
I'll  perfect  hiju  witlial,  and  he  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke.      Shakesp.  Measurefor  Measure. 

Pe'rfector.  n.  s.  [from  perfect.]  One 
that  makes  perfect. 

Tliis  practice  was  altered  ;  they  offered  not  to 
Mercury,  but  to  Jupiter  the  perfecter,  Broome. 

PERFE'CTION.   «.  s.   [perfectio,  Lat. 

perfection,  Fr.] 
1.  The  state  of  being  perfect. 

Man  doth  seek  a  triple  perfection ;  first  a  sensual, 
consisting  in  those  things  which  very  life  itself  re- 
quireth,  either  as  necessary  supplements  or  as 
ornaments  thereof ;  then  an  intellectual,  consisting 
in  those  things  which  none  uudt'rueath  man  is  ca- 
pable of;  lastly,  a  spiritual  and  divine,  consisting 
m  those  things  wliereunto  we  tend  by  supernatu- 
ral means  here,  but  cannot  here  attain.  Hooker. 

It  is  a  judgment  maira'd  and  most  imperfect, 
That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

True  virtue  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace 
of  faith  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.  Milton. 

No  human  understanding  being  absolutely  se- 
cured from  mistake  by  the  perfection  of  its  own 
nature,  it  follows  that  no  man  can  be  infallible  but 
by  supernatural  assistance.  Tillotson. 

Many  things  impossible  to  thought. 
Have  been  by  need  to  full  perfection  brought. Dri/. 

Too  few,  or  of  an  impro|ier  figure  and  dimen- 
sion to  do  llieir  duty  in  perfection.  Btackmore. 

The  question  ij  not,  whether  gospel  perfection 
can  be  fully  altai.ied  ;  but  whether  you  come  as 
near  it  as  a  sincere  intention,  and  careful  diligence 
can  carry  you.  Law. 

2.  Something  that  concurs  to  produce  su- 
preme excellence.  In  this  sense  it  has 
a  plural. 

What  tongue  can  her  perfections  tell. 
In  whose  each  part  all  pens  may  dwell  ?  Sidney. 

An  heroick  poem  requires,  as  its  \ast peifection, 
the  accomplishment  of  some  extraordinary  under- 
'  taking,  which  requires  more  of  the  active  virtue 
than  the  suffering.  Dryden. 

3.  Attribute  of  God. 

If  God  be  infinitely  holyt  just,  and  good,  lie 
must  lake  delight  in  those  creatures  that  resemble 
him  most  in  these  perfections  4tterbury. 

4).  Exact  resemblance. 

To  Perfe'c TiONATE.  V.  a.  [perjection- 
ner,  Fr.  ivom  perfection.]  To  make  per- 
fect ;  to  advance  to  perfection.  This 
is  a  woixl  proposed  by  Dryden,  but  not 
received,  nor  worthy  of  reception. 

Painters  and  sculptors,  chusing  the  most  elegant 
natural  beauties,  perfectionate  the  idea,  and  ad- 
vance their  art  above  nature  itself  in  ht  r  indivi- 
dual production;  the  utmost  mastery  of  Imman 
performance.  Dryden. 

He  has  founded  an  academy  for  ilie  progress 
and  perfectionating  of  painting.  Dryden. 

Perfe'ctive.  adj.  [from  perfect.]  Con- 
ducing to  bring  to  perfection :  with  of. 

Praise  and  adoration  are  actions  perfective  of  our 
souls.  More. 

Eternal  life  shall  not  consist  in  endless  love  ; 
the  other  faculties  shall  be  employed  in  actions 
suitable  to,  and  perfective  of  their  natures. 

Kay  on  the  Creation. 

Perfe'ctively.  adv.  [from  perfective.] 
In  such  a  manner  as  brings  to  perfection. 

As  virtue  is  seated  fundamentally  in  the  intel- 
lect, so  perfectively  in  the  fancy  ;  so  that  virtue  is 
the  force  of  reason  in  the  conduct  of  our  actions 
and  passions  to  a  good  end.  Crew. 
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Pe'rfectly.  adv.  [from  perfect.] 

1 .  In  the  highest  degree  of  excellence. 

2.  Totally ;  completely. 

Chawing  little  sponges  dipt  in  oil, when  perfectly 
under  water,  he  could  longer  support  the  want  of 
respiration.  Boyle. 

Words  recal  to  our  thoughts  those  ideas  only 
which  they  have  been  wont  to  be  signs  of,  but 
cannot  introduce  any  perfectly  new  and  unknown 
simple  ideas.  Locke. 

3.  Exactly  ;  accurately. 

We  know  bodies  and  their  properties  most  per- 
fectly. Locke. 

Pe'rfectedness.  n.  s.  [from  perfect.] 

1 .  Completeness ;  consummate  excellence ; 
perfection. 

2.  Goodness  ;  virtue.    A  scriptural  word. 

Put  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness. 

Col.  in.  14. 

3.  Skill. 

Is  this  your  perfectness?  Shakesp. 
PERFI'DIOUS.  adj.  [perjidus,  Lat.  per- 
jide,  Fr.] 

1 .  Treacherous ;  false  to  trust ;  guilty  of 
violated  faith. 

Tell  me,  perfidious,  was  it  fit 
To  make  my  cream  a  perquisite. 
And  steal  to  mend  your  wages  ?    Widow  and  Cat. 

2.  Expressing  treachery ;  proceeding  from 
treachery. 

O  spirit  accurs'd. 
Forsaken  of  all  good,  I  see  thy  fall 
Determin'd,  and  thy  hapless  crew  involv'd 
In  this  perfidious  fraud.  Milton. 

Perfi'diously.  adv.  [from  perfidious.] 
Treacherously  ;  by  breach  of  faith. 

Perfidiously 
He  has  bctray'd  your  business,  and  given  up, 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  ^ome.Shakesp. 

Thev  eat  perfidioushi  their  words, 
And  swear  their  ears  through  two  inch  boards. 

Hudihras. 

Can  he  not  deliver  us  possession  of  such  places 
as  would  put  him  in  a  worse  condition,  whenever 
he  should  perfidiously  renew  the  war?  Sviift's Misc. 
Perfi'diousness.  n.s.  [Crom  petfldious.] 
The  quality  of  being  perfidious. 

Some  thin£;s  have  a  natural  deformity  in  them  ; 
as  perjury,  perfidiousness,  and  ingratitude. Ti/Zofson. 

PE'RFIDY.  n.  s.  [perjidia,  Lat.  perfidie, 
Fr.]  Treachery ;  want  of  faith ;  breach 
of  faith. 

Pe'rflablk.    adj.    [from  pnjlo,    Lat  ] 

Having  the  wind  driven  through. 
To  PE  RFLATE,  v.  a.  [perjlo,  Lat.]  To 
blow  through.  ^ 

If  eastern  winds  did  per/?ate  our  climates  more 
frequently,  they  would  clarify  and  refresh  our  air. 

Harvey. 

The  first  consideration  in  building  of  cities,  is 
to  make  them  open,  airy,  and  well  perflated. 

Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Perfla'tion.  n.  s.  [from  perflate.]  The 
act  of  blowing  through. 

Miners,  by  perflations  with  large  bellows,  give 
motion  to  the  air,  which  ventilates  and  cools  the 
mines.  Woodward. 

To  PE'RFOR ATE.  v.  a.  [perforo,  Lat.] 
To  pierce  with  a  tool ;  to  bore. 

Draw  the  bough  of  a  low  fruit  tree  newly  bud- 
ded without  twisting,  into  an  earthen  pot  perforate 
at  ihe  bottom,  and  then  cover  the  pot  with  earth, 
it  will  yield  a  very  large  fruit.     Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

\  perforated  bladder  does  not  swell.  Boyle. 

ThelabDur'd  chyle  pervades  the  pores. 
In  all  the  arterial  perforated  shores.  Blackmore. 

The  aperture  was  limited  by  an  opaque  circle 
placed  between  the  eye-glass  and  the  eye,  and 
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perforated  in  the  middle  with  a  little  round  hole 
for  the  rays  to  pass  through  to  the  eye.  Newtm. 
Worms  perforate  the  guts.  Arbuthnot. 

Perfora'tion.  n.s.  [from perforate.] 

1.  The  act  of  piercing  or  boring. 

The  likeliest  way  is  the  perforation  of  the  body 
of  the  tree  in  several  places  one  above  another 
and  the  filling  of  the  holes.  Bacon'. 

The  industrious  perfm-ation  of  the  tendons  of  the 
second  joints  of  fingers  and  toes,  and  the  drawing 
the  tendons  of  tiie  third  joints  through  tliem. 

More's  Divine  Dialogues. 

2.  Hole ;  place  bored. 

That  the  nipples  should  be  made  spongy,  and 
with  such  per/()rations  as  to  admit  passage  to  the 
milk,  are  arguments  of  providence. Ray  oit  the  Cre. 

Perfora  tor.  «.  s.  \ from  pet f orate.] 
The  instrument  of  boring. 

The  patient,  placed  in  a  convenient  chair,  dip- 
ping the  trocar  in  oil,  stab  it  suddeidy  through  the 
teguments,  and  withdrawing  tl)e  perforator,  leave 
the  waters  to  empty  by  the  canula.  Sharp. 

Perfo'rce.  adv.  [per  and  foi'c.''.]  By 
violence ;  violently. 

Guyon  to  him  leaping,  staid 
His  hand,  that  trembled  as  one  terrify'd  ; 
And  though  himself  were  at  the  sight  disraay'd, 
Yet  him  perforce  restrain'd.         "  Spenser. 

Jealous  Oberoii  would  have  the  child. 
But  she  perforce  withholds  the  loved  boy  .Shakesp. 

She  araaz'd,  her  cheeks 
All  trembling  and  arising,  full  of  spots. 
And  pale  with  death  at  hand,  perforce  she  breaks 
Into  the  inmost  rooms.  Peachamon  Poetry, 

To  PERFO'RM.  v.  a.  [pcrformare,  Ital.]. 
To  execute ;  to  do ;  to  discharge ;  to  at- 
chieve  an  undertaking ;  to  accomplish. 

All  three  set  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  fame 
for  great  minds  to  attempt,  and  great  force  to  per- 
.forrn  what  they  did  attempt.  Sidney, 

Hast  thou,  spirit, 
Perform'd  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bad  thee? 

Shakesp, 

What  cannot  you  and  Ipeiform  upon 
Th'  unguarded  Duncan  ?  ,'ihak.  Macbeth.^ 

I  will  ^ry  unto  God  that  performeth  all  things, 
for  me.  Psalms, 

Let  all  things  be  performed  after  the  law  of  God 
diligently.  1  Esdras,  viii.  21. 

Thou,  my  love, 
Per/oj-m  his  fun'rals  with  paternal  care.  Dryden, 

You  perform  her  office  in  the  sphere. 
Born  of  her  blood,  and  make  a  new  Platouick. 
year.  Dryden, 

He  eifectually  performed  his  part,  with  great 
integrity,  learning,  and  acuteness  ;  with  the  ex- 
actness of  a  scholar,  and  the  judgment  (;f  a  dmir 
plete  divine.  Waterland, 

To  Perfo'rm.  v.  n.  To  succeed  in  an  at- 
tempt. 

When  a  poet  has  performed  admirably  in  several 
illustrious  places,  we  sometimes  also  admire  his 
very  errours.  Wutts, 

Perfo'rm  ABLE.  adj.  [from  perform.] 
Practicable;  sucli  as  may  be  done. 

Men  fnrget  the  relations  of  histoij',  aflarming 
that  elephants  have  no  joints,  whereas  their  ac- 
tions are  not  performiible  wiihout  them.  Bromi. 

Perfo'rm ANCE.  n.s.  [from perform^ 

1.  Completion  of  something  designed; 
execution  of  something  promised. 

His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty  ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing.  Shak, 

Promisiiig  is  the  very  air  o'  tli'  time  ;  it  opens 
the  eyes  of  expectatinn  :  performance  is  ever  the 
duller  for  his  act,  and  but  in  tlie  plainer  kind  of 
people,  the  deed  is  quite  out  of  use.  Shakesp. 
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'erform  the  doing  of  it ;  tliat  as  thtne  was  a 
iiness  to  will,  so  there  may  be  a  performance. 

S  Corinthians,  viii.  11. 
he  only  means  to  make  him  successful  in  the 
ormance  of  these  great  works,  was  to  be  above 
lempt.  SoHih. 
[en  may,  and  must  differ  in  their  eni[)loy- 
its  ;  but  yet  they  must  all  act  for  the  same 
s,  as  dutiful  servants  of  God,  in  the  right  and 
IS  performance  of  their  several  callings.  Law. 

omposition ;  work. 

I  the  good  poems  of  other  men,  I  can  only  b; 
,  that  'tis  the  hand  of  a  good  master ;  but  in 
t  performances  'tis  scarcely  possible  for  me  to 
leceived.  Dryden. 
ew  of  our  comick  performances  give  good  ex- 
iles. Clarissa. 

ction ;  something  done. 
1  this  slumbry  agitation,  besides  her  walking 
other  actual  performances,   what  have  you 
■d  her  say  ?  Shakesp. 

fo'rmer.  n.  s.  [from  perform.] 
ne  that  performs  any  thing. 

he  merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the 
and  exact  penformer.  Shakesp. 

is  generally  applied  to  one  that  makes 
ublick  exhibition  of  his  skill. 
ERFRi'CATE.    v.n.  [perfrico,  Lat.] 
rub  over.  Diet. 
fu'matory.  adj.    [from  perfume.] 
at  which  perfumes. 
FU'ME.  n.  s.  [paifume,  Fr.] 
;rong  odour  of  sweetness  used  to  give 
nts  to  other  things. 

omanders  and  knots  of  powders  for  drying 
ims  are  not  so  strong  as  perf  umes ;  you  may 
s  them  continually  in  your  hand,  whereas  per- 
es  you  can  take  but  at  times.  Bacon, 
erfumes,  though  gross  bodies  that  may  be  sen- 
y  wasted,  yet  fill  the  air,  so  that  we  can  put 
nose  in  no  part  of  the  room  where  a  perfume 
jrned,  but  we  smell  it.  liigby. 

weet  odour ;  fragrance. 

iv'n  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle 
bloom, 

i  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 

Addison. 

10  rich  perfumes  refresh  the  fruitful  field, 
•  fragrant  herbs  their  native  incense  yield. 

Pope. 

inks  and  roses  bloom, 

1  ev'ry  bramble  slieds  perfume.  Gay. 

'erfu'me.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
nt ;  to  impregnate  with  sweet  scent. 

Your  papers 
me  have  them  very  well  perfum'd, 
she  is  sweeter  that)  perfume  itself 
■vhom  they  go.        Shak.  Taming  tf  the  Shrew. 
/by  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
1  hushtwith  buzzingni^lit-fhes  to  thy  slumber, 
nin  the  perfum'd  cliambers  of  the  great, 
ier  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
i  luU'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ?Shak. 
hen  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose, 
h  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perj'um'd. 

Shakesp 

he  distilled  water  of  wild  poppy,  mingled  at 
with  rose  water,  take  with  some  mixture  of 
w  cloves  in  a  perfuming  pan. Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
mells  adhere  to  hard  bodies;  as  in  perfuming 
hives,  wliich  sheweth  them  corporeal.  Bacon. 
he  pains  she  takes  are  vainly  meant 
liide  her  amorous  heart, 
Pis  like  perfuming  an  ill  scent, 
;  smell's  too  strong  for  art.  Granville. 
ee  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise, 
1  Carmel's  fiow'ry  top  perfumes  the  skies  '.Pope. 

fu'mer.  n.  s.  [from  perfume.]  One 
lose  trade  is  to  sell  things  made  to 
itify  the  scent. 
L  moss  the  perfumers  have  out  of  apple  trees, 
t  hath  an  excellent  scent.      Bacon's  Nat.  hint. 
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First  issued  from  perfumers  shops 
A  crowd  of  fasliiouable  fops.  Swift. 

Perfu'nctorily.  adv.  [perfunciorle, 
Lat.]  Carelessly ;  negligently  ;  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  satisfy  external  form. 

His  majesty  casting  his  eye  perfunctonly  upon 
it,  and  believing  it  liaB  been  drawn  by  rnature_ ad- 
vice, no  sooner  received  it,  than  he  delivered  it  to 
the  lord-kfep&r.  Clarendori. 

Lay  seriously  to  heart  the  clearness  and  evi- 
dence of  these' proofs,  and  not  perfunctorily  pass 
over  all  the  passages  of  the  gospel,  which  are  writ- 
ten on  purpose  that  we  may  believe,  without 
weighing  them.  Lucas 

Whereas  all  logick  is  reducible  to  the  four  prin- 
cipal operations  of  the  mind,  the  two  first  of  these 
have  been  handled  by  Aristotle  very  perfunctorily  ; 
of  the  fourth  he  has  said  nothing  at  all.  Baker. 

Perfu'nctory.  adj.  [perfuncforie,  Lat.] 
Slight ;  careless  ;  negligent. 

A  transient  and  perfunctory  examiiihtion  of 
things  leads  men  into  considerable  niisliikes,  which 
a  more  correct  and  rigorous  scrutiny  would  have 
detected.  ^Voodward. 

To  Perfu'se.  v.  a.  [perfusus,  Lat.]  To 
tincture;  to  overspread. 

These  dregs  immediately  per/use  the  blood  with 
melancholy,  and  cause  obstructions.  Harvey. 

Perha'ps.  adv.  [per  and  hap.]  Perad- 
venture  ;  it  may  be. 

Perhaps  the  good  old  man  that  kiss'd  his  son. 

And  left  a  blessing  on  his  head. 

His  arms  about  him  spread, 
Hopes  yet  to  see  him  ere  his  glass  be  Tun.Flutinnn. 

Somewhat  excellent  may  be  invented,  perhaps 
more  excellent  than  the  first  design,  thongh  VirL'il 
must  be  still  excepted,  when  that  perhaps  takes 
place.  Dryden. 

His  thoughts  inspir'd  his  tongue, 
And  all  his  soul  receiv'd  a  real  love  ; 
Perhaps  new  graces  darted  from  her  eyes. 
Perhaps  soft  pity  charm'd  his  yielding  soul. 
Perhaps  her  love,  perhaps  her  kingdom  charm'd 
him.  Smith. 

It  is  not  his  intent  to  live  in  such  ways  as,  for 
ought  we  know,  God  may  perhaps  pardon,  but 
to  lie  diligent  in  such  ways,  as  we  know  that  God 
will  infallibly  reward.  Lau). 

Periapt,  n.  s.  [■mi^iciirrui.]  Amulet; 
charm  worn  as  preservative  against  dis- 
ease or  mischief.  Htinmer. 

The  Regent  conquers,  and  the  Frenchmen  flv  : 
Now  help,  ye  charming  spells  and  periapts.  Shak. 

PeRICA'RDIUM.  n.  S.  [-eteji  and  xa^^ia  ; 
pericardf,  Fr.  ] 

The  pericardium  is  a  tliin  membrane  of  a  conick 
figure,  that  resembles  a  purse,  and  contains  the 
heart  in  its  cavity  :  its  tia-.is  is  piercfd  in  five 
places,  for  the  passage  of  the  vessels  which  enter 
and  c  ime  out  of  the  heart :  the  use  of  the  pericar- 
dium is  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  clear  water, 
which  is  separated  by  small  glands  in  it,  that  the 
surface  of  the  heart  may  not  grow  dry  by  its  con- 
tinual motion.  Quincy 

Perica'rpium.  n.  s.  [■cn^i  and  xa^wo?; 
perica7pe,Fi:]  In  botany,  a  pellicle  or 
thin  membrane  encompassing  the  fruit 
or  grain  of  a  plant,  or  that  part  of  a  fruit 
that  envelopes  the  seed. 

Besides  this  use  of  the  pulp  or  perica/rpium  for 
the  guard  of  the  seed,  it  serves  also  for  the  suste- 
nance of  animals.  Ray. 

Periclita'tion.  n.  s.  [from  periclitor, 
Lat.  pericliter,  Fr.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  danger. 

2.  IVial  ;  experiment. 
Pkricra'nium.  n.s.  [from  ta-Egl  and  cra- 

nium  ;  pericrane,  Fr.] 
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'thtpericranium  is  the  membrane  that  covers  the 
skull :  it  is  a  very  thin  and  nervous  membrane  of 
an  exquisite  sense,  such  as  covers  immediately 
not  only  the  cranium,  but  all  the  bones  "f  the 
body,  except  the  teeth  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  also 
.  called  the  periosteum,  Quincy. 

Having  divided  th?  pericranium,  1  saw  a  fissure 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  wound  Wiseman. 

Peri'culous.  adj.  [periculosus,  Lat.] 
Dangerous;  jeopardous;  hazardous. 
A  word  not  in  use. 

As  the  moon  every  seventh  day  arriveth  unto  a 
contrary  sign,  so  .Saturn,  which  reniainetli  about 
as  many  years  in  one  sitrn,  and  holdeth  the  same 
Consideration  in  years  as  tlie  moon  in  days,  doth 
cause      periculous  period;.  Browru 
Perie'rgy.  n.  s.  ['CTEji  and  tqyov.]  Need- 
less caution  in  an  operation  ;  unneces- 
sary diligence. 
Perige'e,     \n.s.  ['me^'i and  yrj;  perigee, 
Perige'um.  )     Fr.]    Is  a  point  in  the 
heavens,  wherein  a  planet  is  said  to  be 
in  its  nearest  distance  possible  from  the 
earth.  Harris. 

By  the  proportion  of  its  motion,  it  was  at  the 
creation,  at  the  beginuing  of  Aries,  and  the  peri- 
neum or  nearest  point  in  Libra.  Brown. 

PiiRl  HE'LlUM.  n..s.  [OT£p(  and  JjAi©';  pe- 
ri/u  /ie,  Fr.]  Is  that  point  of  a  planet's 
orbit,  wherein  it  is  nearest  the  sun. 

Harris. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  made  it  probable,  that 
the  comet,  wliicli  appeared  in  1680,  by  ajiproach- 
ing  to  the  sun  in  its  perihelium,  acquired  such  a 
degree  of  heat,  as  to  be  .50000  years  a  cooling. 

Cheyne's  Pliilosophical  Principles. 
PE'RIL.   v.s.    [peri!,  Vr.  p-.riM,  DA. 
periculum,  Lat.] 

1.  Danger;  hazard  ;  jeopardy. 

Dear  Pirocles.be  liberal  unto  me  of  tliose  thin^^s, 
which  have  made  you  indeed  precious  1 1  the 
world,  and  now  doubt  not  to  tell  of  yvar perils. 

Sidney. 

How  many  perils  do  infold 
The  righteous  man  to  make  him  daily  fall  ?  Spens, 

In  the  act  what  pm7s  shall  we  find. 
If  either  place,  (,r  time,  or  other  course. 
Cause  us  to  alter  th'  order  now  assign'd.  Daniel. 

The  love  at.d  pious  duty  which  you  pay, 
Have  pass'd  the  per-ils  of  so  hard  a  way.  Dryden. 

Strong,  healthy,  and  young  people  are  more  in 
peril  by  pestilential  fevers  than  the  weak  and  old. 

Arbuthnot. 

2.  Denunciation  ;  danger  denounced. 

I  told  her. 
On  your  displeasure's  peri/. 

She  should  not  visit  you.     Shakesp  Winter'sTate. 
Pe'rilous.  ffrf/.  [perileujc;  Fr.  from  pe- 
ril.] 

1.  Dangerous;  hazardous;  full  of  dan- 
ger. 

Alterations  in  the  service  of  God,  for  that  they 
impair  the  credit  of  reliaion,  are  therefore  perilous 
in  common-weals,  which  have  no  continuance 
longer  than  religion  hath  all  reverence  done  unto 
it.  Hooker  i 

Her  guard  is  chastity  ; 
She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel. 
And  like  a  quiver'd  nymph  witii  arrows  keen 
May  trace  huge  forests  and  unharbour'd  heaths, 
'  Infamous  hills  and  sand_y  perilous  wilds.  Milton.- 

Dictate  propitious  to  my  duteous  ear. 
What  arts  can  cap.tivale  the  changeful  seer  : 
'For  perilous  th'  assay,  unheard  the  toil 
T'  elude  the  prescience  of  a  God  ny  guile.  Pope. 

2.  It  is  used  by  way  of  empha«i«,  or  ludi- 
crous exaggeration  of  any  thing  bad. 

Thus  was  tir  accomplish'd  squire  eiidu'd 
Witli  gifts  and  knowledge per7/)us  shrewd. Hu(/)&?-. 

3.  Smart;  witty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  I 
think,  only  applied  to  children,.,  and  prr)- 
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bably  obtained  its  signification  from  the 
notion,  that  children  eminent  for  wit  do 
not  live;  a  witty  boy  was  therefore  a 
perilous  boy,  or  a  boy  in  danger.  It  is 
vulgarly  parlous. 

'Tis  a  per'lous  hoy, 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable  ; 
He's  all  the  mother's  from  the  top  to  toe.Shakesp. 
Pe'rilously.  adv.  [from  periloiis.l  Dan- 
gerously. 

Pe'rilousness.    n.  s.    \from  perilous.' 
Dangerousness. 

Peri'meter.  n.  s.  [we^j  and  /^et^e*)  ;  peri 
metre,  Fr.]    The  compass  or  sum  of  all 
the  sides  which  bound  any  figure  of  what 
kind   soever,    whether  rectilinear  or 
mixed. 

By  compressing  the  glasses  still  more,  the  dia- 
meter of  this  ring  would  increase,  and  the  breadth 
of  its  orhit  or  perimeter  decrease,  until  another  new 
colour  emerged  in  the  centre  of  the  last  Newtori 
PERIOD,  n.s.  [periode,Fr.  ■crcgioJ©-.] 

1.  A  circuit. 

2.  Time  in  which  any  thing  is  performed, 
so  as  to  begin  .igain  in  the  same  manner. 

Tell  lliese,  that  the  sun  is  fixed  in  the  centre, 
that  the  earth  with  all  the  planets  roll  round  tlie 
sun  in  their  several  jjet-i'orfs ;  they  cannot  admit  a 
syllable  of  this  new  doctrine.      "  Watts. 

3.  A  stated  number  of  years ;  a  round  of 
time,  at  the  end  of  which  the  things 
comprised  within  the  calculation  shall 
return  to  the  state  in  which  they  were 
at  the  beginning. 

A  cycle  or  period  is  an  account  of  years  that  has 
a  beginning  and  end,  and  begins  again  as  often  as 
it  ends.  Holder. 

We  stile  a  lesser  space  a  cycle,  and  a  greater  by 
the  name  of  period,  and  3'ou  may  not  improperly 
call  the  beginning  of  a  large  period  the  epocha 
thereof.  Holder  on  Time. 

4.  The  end  or  conclusion. 

If  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy. 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
1  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness  ; 
But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  Tp\<iy.Shak. 

There  is  nothing  so  secret  that  shall  nut  be 
brought  to  light  within  the  compass  of  our  world  ; 
whatsoever  concerns  this  sublunary  world  in  the 
whole  extent  of  its  duration,  from  the  chaos  to  the 
last  period.  Burnet's  Theory. 

What  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots  and  their  last  fatal  peiiods! 
Oh  !  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time. 


Addison. 


5.  The  state  at  which  any  thing  termi- 
nates. 

Beauty's  empires,  like  to  greater  states. 
Have  certain  periods  set,and  hidden  {ates.Suckling. 

•Light-conservinf'  stones  must  be  set  in  the  sun 
before  they  retain  light,  and  the  light  will  appear 
greater  or  lesser,  until  they  come  to  their  utmost 
period.  Digby. 

6.  Length  of  duration. 

Some  experiments  would  be  made  how  by  art  to 
make  plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordinary  pe- 
riod, as  to  make  a  stalk  of  v?heat  last  a  whole  year. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

7.  A  complete  sentence  from  one  full  stop 
to  another. 

Periods  are  beautiful,  wlien  they  are  not  too 
long  :  for  so  they  have  their  strength  too  as  in  a 
pike  or  javelin.  BenJonson. 

Is  this  the  confidence  you  gave  me  ? 
Lean  on  it  safely,  not  a  period 
Shall  be  unsaid  for  me.  Milton. 

Syllogism  is  made  use  of  to  discover  a  fallacy 
cunningly  wrapt  up  in  a  smooth  period.  Locke. 

For  the  assistance  of  memories,  the  first  words 
of  every  period  in  every  page  may  be  written  in 
distinct  colours.  Watts. 
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8.  A  course  of  events,  or  series  of  things 
memorably  terminated :  as,  the  periods 
of  an  empire. 

From  the  tongue 
The  unfinish'd  period  falls.  Thomson,  Spring. 

To  Pe'riod.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun,]  To 
put  an  end  to.    A  bad  word. 

Your  letter  he  desires 
To  those  have  shut  him  up,  which  failing  to  him. 
Periods  Ids  comfort.  Shakesp.  Timon. 

Perio'dical.  I  [periodique,  Fr. 

Perio'dick.  j  from^mW.] 

1 .  Circular ;  making  a  circuit ;  making  a 
revolution. 

Was  the  earth's  periodick  motion  always  in  the 
same  plane  with  that  of  the  diurnal,  we  should 
miss  of  those  kindly  increases  of  day  and  night. 

Derham. 

Four  moons  perpetually  roll  round  the  planet 
Jupiter,  and  are  carried  along  with  him  in  his  pe- 
riodical circuit  round  the  sun.    Watts  on  the  Mind. 

2.  Happening  by  revolution  at  some  stated 
time. 

Astrological  undertakers  would  raise  men  out  of 
some  slimy  soil,  impregnated  with  the  influence 
of  the  stars  upon  some  remarkable  and  2^^'^'"^''^''^ 
conjunctions.  Bentley. 

3.  Regular ;  performing  some  actions  at 
stated  times. 

The  confusion  of  mountains  and  hollows  fur- 
nished me  with  a  probable  reason  for  those  perio- 
dical fountains  in  Switzerland,  which  flow  only  at 
such  particular  hours  of  the  day.  Addison. 

4.  Relating  to  periods  or  revolutions. 

It  is  implicitly  denied  by  Aristotle  in  his  poli- 
ticks, in  that  discourse  against  Plato,  who  mea- 
sured the  vicissitude  and  mutation  of  states  by  a 
periodical  fatality  of  number.  Brown. 

Perio'dically.  adv.  [from  periodical.] 
At  stated  periods. 

The  three  tides  ought  to  be  understood  of  the 
space  of  the  night  and  day,  then  there  will  be  a 
regular  flux  and  reflux  thrice  in  that  time  every 
eight  hours  periodically.  Broome. 

Perio'steum.  n.  s.  [tts^i  and  or»^;  pe- 
rioste,  Fr.] 

All  the  bones  are  covered  with  a  very  sensible 
membrane,  called  the  periosteum.  Cheyne. 

Peri'phery.  n.  s.  [zxi^l  and  (pi^u ;  peri- 
pheric, Fr.]  Circumference. 

Neither  is  this  sole  vital  faculty  suflicient  to  ex- 
terminate noxious  humours  to  the  periphery  or 
outward  parts.  Harvey. 

To  Pe'riphrase.  v.  a.  [ periphraser, 
Fr,]  To  express  one  word  by  many ;  to 
express  by  circumlocution. 

Periphrasis,  n.  s.  [ws^iip^ao-ij ;  peri- 
phrase,  Fr.]  Circumlocution  ;  use  of 
many  words  to  express  the  sense  of  one  : 
as,  for  death,  we  may  say,  the  loss  of 
life. 

She  contains  all  bliss. 
And  makes  the  world  but  her  periphrasis.  Cleavel. 

They  make  the  gates  of  Thebes  and  the  mouths 
of  this  river  a  constant  periphrasis  for  this  number 
seven.  Brown. 

They  shew  their  learning  uselessly,  and  make  a 
long  periphrasis  on  every  word  of  the  book  they 
explain.  Watts. 

The  periphrasis  and  circumlocutions  by  which 
Homer  expresses  the  single  act  of  dying,  have  sup- 
plied succeeding  poets  with  all  their  manners  of 
phrasing  it.  Pope. 

Periphr.Vstical.  adj.  [from  periphra- 
sis.] Circumlocutory ;  expressing  the 
sense  of  one  word  in  many. 

Peripneu'mony.  In.  s.     [tiri^i  and 

PERIPNEUMO'NIA.  3       m-nvnor;  peri- 
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pneumonie,  Fr.]  An  inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 

Lungs  oft  imbibing  phlegraatick  and  melaiicho- 
lick  humours,  are  now  and  then  deprehended 
schirrous,  by  dissipation  of  the  subtiler  parts,  and 
lapidification  of  the  grosser  that  may  be  left  indu- 
rated, through  the  gross  reliques  of  peripneumonia 
or  inflanmiation  of  the  lungs.  rlurvey. 

A  peripneumony  is  the  last  fatal  symptom  of 
every  disease  ;  for  no  body  dies  without  a  stagna- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  which  is  ti.e  t'otal 
extinction  of  breath.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Pe'rish.  v.  n.  [perir,  Yv.pei'eo,  Lat.] 
I.  To  die  ;  to  be  destroyed ;  to  be  lost ; 
to  come  to  nothing.  It  seems  to  have 
for  or  with  before  a  cause,  and  by  before 
an  instrument.  Locke  has  by  before 
the  cause. 

I  burn,  1  pine,  I  perish, 
If  I  atchieve  not  this  young  modest  girl.  Shakesp. 

If  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want  of  cloathiug, 
then  let  mine  arm  fall  from  my  shoulder  blade. 

Job,  xxxi.  29. 

He  keepeth  back  his  soul  from  the  pit,  and  his 
life  from  perishing  by  the  sword.       Job,  xxxiii.  18. 
They  perish  quickly  from  ofl!'  the  good  laud. 

Dent.xi.tS, 

I  perish  with  hunger.  Ijuke,  xv.  If. 

The  sick,  when  their  case  comes  to  be  thought 
desperate,  are  carried  out  and  laid  on  the  earth  to 
perish  without  assistance  or  pity.  Locke. 

Characters  drawn  on  dust,  that  the  first  breath 
of  wind  eifaces,  are  altogether  as  useful  as  thp 
thoughts  of  a  soul  thatpen'sfe  in  thinking.  Locke. 

Exposing  their  children,  and  leaving  them  in 
the  fields  to  perish  by  want,  has  been  the  practice, 

Locke, 

Still  when  the  lust  of  tyrant  power  succeeds. 
Some  Athens  perishes,  or  some  TuUv  bleeds.  Pope, 

In  the  Iliad,  the  anger  of  Achilles  had  caused 
the  death  of  so  many  Grecians  ;  and  in  the  Odys- 
sey, the  subjects  perished  through  their  ow»  fault. 

Pope. 

2.  To  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  decay. 
D.uration,  and  time  which  is  a  part  of  it,  is  the 
idea  we  have  of  perishing  distance,  of  which  no 
two  parts  exist  together,  but  follow  in  succession : 
as  expansion  is  the  idea  of  lasting  distance,  all 
whose  parts  exist  together.  Locke. 

.  To  be  lost  eternally. 

These,  as  natural  brute  beasts  made  to  be  de- 
stroyed, speak  evil  of  the  things  they  understand 
not,  and  siiall  utterly  perish.  2  Peter. 

O  suffer  me  not  perish  in  my  sins  :  Lord,  carest 
thou  not  that  I  perish,  who  wilt  that  all  should  be 
saved,  and  that  none  sliould  ;)erisA  ?  Moreton, 

To  PE'RISH.  V.  a.  To  destroy ;  to  decay. 
Not  in  use. 

The  splitting  rocks  cow'r'd  in  the  sinking  sands. 
And  vrfould  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides ; 
Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they. 
Might  in  thy  palace pcris/i  Margaret.  Shakesp, 

Rise,  prepar'd  in  black,  to  mourn  thy  perish  d 
lord.  Dryden, 

He  was  so  reserved,  that  he  would  impart  his 
secrets  to  nobody  j  whereupon  this  closeness  did* 
little  perish  his  understandings.  CoffiW. 

Familiar  now  with  grief  your  ears  refrain. 
And  in  the  public  woe  forget  your  own. 
You  weep  not  fur  a  perish'd  lord  alone.  Pope. 

Pe'rishable.  adj.  [from  perish.]  Liable 
to  perish ;  subject  to  decay ;  of  short 
dui'ation. 

We  derogate  from  his  eternal  power  to  ascribe 
to  them  the  same  dominion  over  our  immortal 
souls,  which  they  have  over  all  bodily  substatjces 
and  perishable  natures.  Raleigh. 

To  these  purposes  nothing  can  so  much  contri- 
bute as  medals  of  undoubted  authority  not  perish- 
able by  time,  nor  confined  to  any  certain  place. 

Addism. 

It  is  princes  greatest  present  felicity  to  reign  in 
their  suojects  hearts ;  but  these  are  too perishailt 
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ireserve  their  memories,  which  can  only  be  done 
the  pens  of  faithful  historians.  Swift. 
luman  nature  could  not  sustain  the  reflection 
laving  all  its  schemes  and  expectations  to  de- 
laine with  this  frail  and  perishable  composition 
lesh  and  blood.  Rogers. 
"hrice  has  he  seen  the  perishable  kind 
men  decay.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

LISHABLENESS.  n.  s.  [from  perisha- 
!.]  Liableness  to  be  destroyed ;  lia- 
;ness  to  decay. 

oppose  an  island  separate  from  all  commerce, 
having  nothing  because  of  its  commonness 
perishablenessit  to  supply  the  place  of  money  : 
it  reason  could  any  have  to  enlarge  possessions 
ond  the  use  of  his  family  ?  Locke. 

ista'ltick.  adj.  \<itt^irt»'a',  peristal- 
ue,  Fr.] 

'eristaltick  motion  is  that  vermicular  motion  of 
guts,  which  is  made  by  the  contraction  of  the 
al  fibres,  whereby  the  excrements  arc  pressed 
pnwards  and  voi  dad.  Q  mncy. 

'he  peristaltick  motion  of  the  guts,  and  the  con- 
lal  expression  of  the  fluids,  will  not  suffer  the 
It  matter  to  be  applied  to  one  point  the  least 
ant.  Arbnthnot. 

iste'rion.  n.  s.    The  herb  vervain. 

Diet. 

isty'le.    n.  s.    [peristile,  Fr.]  A 
cular  range  of  pillars, 
"he  Villa  Gordiaiia  had  a.  peristyle  of  two  hun- 
ti  pillars.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins, 

ISYSTOLE.  n.  s.  [wipj  and  Quro^r).] 
e  pause  or  interval  betwixt  the  two 
)tions  of  the  heart  or  pulse ;  namely, 
It  of  the  systole  or  contraction  of  the 
art,  and  that  of  diastole  or  dilatation. 

Diet. 

[TONE'um.  n.  s.  [■jrefirovaiuv ;  peri- 
ne,  Fr.]  This  lies  immediately  under 
;  muscles  of  the  lower  belly,  and  is  a 
n  and  soft  membrane,  which  encloses 
the  bowels  ■  contained  in  the  lower 
ily,  covering  all  the  inside  of  its  ca- 
y.  Diet. 
bounds  penetrating  into  the  belly,  are  such  as 
;h  no  farther  inward  than  to  the  peritoneum. 

Wiseman. 

JURE.  n.  s.  [perjurus,  Lat.]  A  per- 
ed  or  forsworn  person.  A  word  not 
use, 

lide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand, 

)u  perjure,  thou  similar  of  virtue, 

3U  art  incestuous.  Shak.  King  Lear, 

'E'RJURE.  v,a.  [pnjuro,  Lat]  To 

•swear  ;  to  taint  with  perjury.    It  is 

ed  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun :  as, 

perjured  Imnselfi 

/Vho  should  be  trusted  now,  when  their  right 
hand 

oerjur'd  to  the  bosom  ?  Shahesp. 
rhe  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but 
the  lawless  and  disobedient,  for  perjured  per- 
is. 1  Timothy,  i.  10. 

UURER.  n.s.  \from  perjure.]  One 
at  swears  falsely. 

rhe  common  oath  of  the  Scythians  was  by  the 
ord  and  fire  ;  for  that  they  accouun-d  those  two 
;cial  divine  powers,  which  should  work  ven- 
mce  on  the  perjurers.  Spenser, 

lJURY.  n.  s.  [peijurium,  Lat.]  False 
th. 

My  great  father-in-law,  renowned  ^Varwick, 
led  aloud— What  scourge  for  perjury 
m  tliis  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence  ? 
id  so  he  vanish'd.  Shakesp.  lUchardlll. 

RlwiG.w.s.  Iperruque,  Fr.]  Adsciti- 
o(isli,nr;  hair  not  natural,  worn  by 


ay  ornament 
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Her  air  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow  ; 
If  that  he  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 
I'll  get  me  such  a  colour'd  perivng.  Shakesp. 

It  offends  me  to  hear  a  robusteous  periwig- 
pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  split  the 
ears  of  the  groundlings.  Shakesp. 

The  sun's 
Dishevel'd  beams  and  scatter'd  fires 
Serve  but  for  Iddies  periwigs  and  tires 
In  lovers  sonnets.  Donne. 

Madam  Time,  be  ever  bald, 
I'll  not  thy  periwig  be  call'd.  Cleaveland. 

For  vailing  of  their  visages  his  highness  and  the 
marquiss  boupht  each  aperitoi^  ,  somewhat  to  over- 
shadow their  foreheads.  Wotton. 

They  used  false  hair  or  periwigs,  Arbuthnot. 

From  her  own  head  Megara  takes 
A  periwig  of  twisted  snakes.  Swift. 

To  PE'RmiG.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

dress  in  false  hair. 

Now  when  the  winter's  keener  breath  began 
To  crystallize  the  Baltick  ocean. 
To  glaze  the  lakes,  to  hiidle  up  the  floods, 
And  periwig  with  snow  the  bald-pafi;  woods. 

Sylvester. 

Near  the  door  an  entrance  gapes, 
Crouded  round  with  antick  shapes, 
Discord  periioig'd  with  snakes, 
See  the  dreadful  strides  she  takes.  Swift's  Miscelt. 

Pe'riwinkle.  n.  S. 

1,  A  small  shell  fish  ;  a  kind  of  fish  snail. 
Thetis  is  represented  by  a  lady  of  a  brownish 

complexion,  her  hair  dishevelled  about  lier  shoul- 
ders, upon  her  head  a  coronet  of  periwinkle  and 
escalop  shells.  Peachatn. 

2.  [Clematis,]    A  plant. 

There  are  in  use,  for  the  prevention  of  the 
cramp,  bands  of  green  periwinkle  tied  about  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  Bacon. 

The  common  simples  with  us  are  comfry,  bugle, 
ladies  mantle,  and  periwinkle.   Wisemati's  Surgery. 

To  Perk.  v.  n.  [from  perch,  Skinner,] 
To  hold  up  the  head  with  an  affected 
bri.skness. 

If,  after  all,  you  think  it  a  disgrace, 
That  Edward's  miss  thus  perks  it  in  your  face  ; 
To  see  a  piece  of  failing  flesh  and  blood. 
In  all  the  rest  so  impudently  good  ; 
Faith,  let  the  modest  matrons  of  the  town 
Come  here  in  crouds,  and  stare  the  strumpet  down. 

Pope. 

To  Perk.  v.  a.  To  dress ;  to  prank. 

'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born. 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
'Than  to  oe  perk'd  up  in  a  glist'ring  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.       Shak,  Henry  Vlll. 

Perk,  adj.  Pert ;  brisk  ;  airy.  Obsolete, 

My  ragged  ronts 
Wont  in  the  wind,  and  wag  their  wriggle  tails, 
Peark  as  a  peacock,  but  nought  avails.  Spenser. 

Pe'rlous,  adj.  [from  pei'ilous.]  Dan- 
gerous ;  full  of  hazard. 

A  perlous  passage  lies. 
Where  many  maremaids  haunt,  making  false  me- 
lodies. Spenser. 
Late  he  far'd 
In  Phaedria's  fleet  bark  over  the  perlous  shard. 

Spenser. 

Pe'rmagy.  n.  s.  A  little  Turkish  boot. 

Diet. 

Pe'rmanence.  ">  w.  s.     [from  permd- 
Pe'rmanency.  j  nent.] 
1.  Duration ;  consistency ;  continuance  in 
the  same  state  ;  lastingness. 

Salt,  they  say,  is  the  basis  of  solidity  and  per- 
manency in  compound  bodies,  without  which  the 
other  four  elements  might  be  variously  blended 
toaether,  but  would  remain  incompacted.  Boyle. 

Siuuild  I  dispute  whether  there  be  any  such  ma- 
terial being  that  hath  such  a. permanence  or  fixed, 
nesb  in  beini;  ?  Hale. 
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From  the  permanency  and  immutability  of  na- 
ture hitherto,  they  argued  its  permanency  and  im- 
mutability for  the  future.  Burnet, 
2.  Continuance  in  rest. 

Such  a  punctum  to  our  conceptions  is  almost 
equivalent  to  permanency  and  rest.  Bentley. 

PE'RMANENT.  adj.  [permanent,  Fr. 
permanens,  Lat  ] 

1.  Durable;  not  decaying  ;  unchanged. 
If  the  authority  of  the  maker  do  prove  uii- 

changeableness  in  the  laws  which  G(;d  hath  made, 
then  must  all  hiws  which  he  hath  made  be  neces- 
sarily for  ever  permanent,  though  they  be  but  of 
circumstance  only.  Hooker, 

That  eternal  duration  should  be  at  once,  is  ut- 
terly unconceivable,  and  that  one  permanent  in- 
stant should  be  commensurate  or  rather  equal  to 
all  successions  of  ages.  Mire. 

Pure  and  unchang'd,  and  needing  no  defence 
From  sins,  as  did  my  frailer  innocence  ; 
Their  joy  sincere,  with  no  more  sorrow  mixt, 
Eternity  stands  permanent  and  fixt.  Dryden, 

2.  Of  long  continuance. 

His  meaning  is,  that  in  these,  and  in  such  other 
light  injuries,  which  either  leave  no  permanent  ef- 
fect, or  only  such  as  may  be  born  without  any 
great  prejudice,  we  should  exercise  our  patience. 

Kettlewett. 

Pe'rmanently.  adv.  [from permanent.] 
Din-ably;  lastingly. 

It  does,  like  a  compactor  consistent  body,  deny 
to  mingle  permanently  with  the  contiguous  liquor. 

Boijle. 

Pkrm  a'n.sion.  n.s,  [from  permaneo,La.t.] 
Continuance, 

Although  we  allow  that  hares  may  exchange 
their  sex  sometimes,  yet  not  in  that  vicissitude  it 
is  presumed  ;  from  female  unto  male,  and  from 
male  to  female  again,  and  so  in  a  circle  without  a 
perinansion  in  either.  Brown's  Vutg.  Err. 

Pe'rmeable.  adj,  [from  permco,  Lat.] 
Such  as  may  be  passed  through. 

The  pores  of  a  bladder  are  not  easily  permeable 
by  air.  Boyle. 

To  PE'RIMEATE.  v.  a.  [permeo,  Lat]  To 
pass  through. 

This  heat  evaporates  and  elevates  the  water  of 
the  abyss,  pervading  not  only  the  fissures,  but  the 
very  bodies  of  the  strata,  permeating  the  inter- 
stices of  the  sand,  or  other  matter  whereof  they 
consist.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hist. 

Pe'rmeant.  adj.  [permeans,  Lat]  Pass- 
ing through. 

It  enteretli  not  the  veii^s,  but  takelh  leave  of 
the 2>ermeant  parts  at  the  mouthsof  the  meseraieks. 

Brown. 

Permea'tion,  n.  s,  [from  permeafe.]The 
act  of  passing  through. 

Permi'scible.  adj.  [from  permisao,  Lat.] 
Such  as  may  be  mingled. 

Permi'ssible.  adj.  [pcrmisms,  Lat.] 
What  may  be  permitteil. 

Permi's.sion.  n.s,  [permi.ixioji,  Fr.  per- 
missus,  Lat.]  Allov/ance  ;  grant  of  li- 
berty. 

With  thy  permission  then,  and  thus  forewarn'd. 
The  willinger  I  go.  Milton. 

You  have  given  me  your  permission  for  this  ad- 
dress, and  encouraged  me  by  your  perusal  and 
approbation.  Dryden. 

PERMI'SSIVE.  adj.  [from  permitto,Lat.] 
1.  Granting  liberty,  not  favour;  not  hin- 
dering, though  not  approving. 

We  bid  this  be  done, 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissiue  pass, 
And  not  the  punishment.  Shakesp. 

Hypocrisy,  the  onlv  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone 
By  his  vermissive  will,  throutih  heav'ii  and  eartli. 

•'      ^  .         -  Milton. 
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2,  Granted  ;  suffered  without  hindrance ; 
not  authorised  or  favoured. 

If  this  doth  authorise  usurv,  which  before  was 
but  permissive,  it  is  better  to  mitigate  usury  by  de- 
claration, tlian  to  suffer  it  to  rage  by  connivance. 

Bacon's  Essays. 
Thus  r  embolden'd  spake,  and  freedom  us'd 
Permissive,  and  acceptance  found,  Miltm. 
Clad 

With  what  permixsive  glory  since  his  fall 

Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter.     Miltm's  Pur.  Lost. 

Permi'&sively.  adv.  [from  permissive.] 
By  bare  allowance;  without  hindrance. 

As  to  a  war  for  the  propagation  of  the  christian 
faith,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  spoken  concerning 
the  lawfulness,  not  only  permwsively,  but  whether 
jt  be  not  obligatory  to  christian  prhices  to  design 
it  Bacon's  Holy  War. 

Permi'stion.«.  s.  [ permistus,  "Lat,]  The 
act  of  mixinar. 

To  PERMI'T.  V.  a.  [permit to,  Lat.  per- 
mettre,  Fr.] 

1.  To  allow  without  command. 

What  tilings  God  doth  neither  command  nor 
forbid,  the  same  he  permitteth  with  approbation 
either  to  be  done  or  left  undone.  Hooker. 

2.  To  suffer,  without  authorising  or  ap- 
proving. 

3.  To  allow  ;  to  suffer. 

Women  keep  silence  in  the  churches,  for  it  is 
not  permitted,  unto  them  to  speak.     1  Cor.  xiv.  34. 

Ye  gliding  ghasls,  permit  me  to  relate 
The  my  stick  wonders  of  your  silent  state.  Dr^d. 

Age  oppresses  us  by  the  same  degrees  tliat  it 
instructs  us,  and  permits  not  that  our  mortal  mem- 
bers, which  arc  frozen  with  our  years,  should  re- 
tain the  vigour  of  our  youth.  Dryden, 

We  should  not  permit  an  allowed,  possible, 
great  and  weighty  good  to  slip  out  of  our  thoughts, 
without  leaving  any  relish,  any  desire  of  itself 
there.  Locke. 

After  men  have  acquired  as  much  as  the  laws 
permit  them,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take 
care  of  the  publick.  Swift. 

4.  To  give  up  ;  to  resign. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate  ;  but  what  thou 
liv'st. 

Live  well ;  how  long,  how  short,  permit  to  lieav'n. 

Milton. 

If  the  course  of  truth  be  permitted  unto  itself,  it 
cannot  escape  many  errours.     Brown's  Viilg.  Er. 

To  the  gods  permit  the  rest.  Dryden. 

Whate'er  can  urge  ambitious  youth  to  fight, 
She  pompously  displays  before  their  sight  ; 
Laws,  empire,  aWpermittcd  to  the  sword.  Dryden. 

Let  us  not  aggravate  our  sorrows. 
But  to  th'  gods  permit  th'  event  of  things. ,4(Wisort. 
PerMi't.  7}.s.  a  written  permission  from 
an  officer  for  transporting  of  goods  from 
place  to  place,  showing  tiie  duty  on  them 
to  have  been  paid. 
Permi'ttance.  71.  s.  [from  permit.]  Al- 
lowance ;  forbearance  of  opposition ; 
permission .    A  bad  word. 

When  this  system  of  air  comes,  by  divine  per- 
mittance, to  be  corrupted  by  poisonous  acrimoni- 
ous steams,  what  havock  is  made  in  all  living  crea- 
tures ?  Derham's  Pliydco-Thioloi^y. 

Permi'xtion.  n.s.  [from permistus,hat.] 
The  act  of  mingling  ;  the  state  of  being 
mingled. 

They  fell  into  the  opposite  extremity  of  one 
nature  in  Christ,  the  divine  and  human  natures  in 
Christ,  in  their  conceits,  h\  pcrmixtion  and  confu- 
sion of  substances,  and  of  properties  growing  info 
one  upon  their  adunation.  Brerewood. 
Permuta'tion.  n.  s.  [permutation,  Fr. 
permuiatio,  Lat.]  Exchange  of  one  for 
another. 

A  permutation  of  number  is  frequent  in  lan- 
guages. Bentlcy. 

Gold  and  silver,  by  tlieir  rarity,  are  wonderfully 
fitted  for  the  use  of  permutation  for  all  sorts  of 
Commodities.  Ray. 
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To  Permu'te.  v.  a.  [permute,  Lat.  per- 
muter,  Fr.]    To  exchange, 

Permu'ter.  n.  s.  [permutant,  Fr.  from 
permute.]  An  exchanger ;  he  who  per- 
mutes. 

PERNFCIOUS.  adj.  [  perniciosus,  Lat. 
pernicieux,  Fr.] 

L  Mischievous  in  the  highest  degree ;  de- 
structive. 

To  remove  all  out  of  the  church,  whereat  they 
shew  themselves  to  be  sorrowful,  would  be,  as 
we  are  persuaded,  hurtful,  if  not  pernicious  there- 
unto. Hooker. 

1  call  you  servile  ministers. 
That  have  vf ith  two  pernicious  daughters join'd 
Your  high  engender  d  battles,  'gainst  ahead 
So  old  and  white  as  this.  Shakesp.  K.  Lear. 

Let  this  pernicious  hour 
Stand  by  accursed  in  the  Kalendar.  Shakesp. 

2.  [Pei'nix,  Lat.]  Quick.  An  use  which 
I  have  found  only  in  Mil/on,  and  which, 
as  it  produces  an  ambiguity,  ought  not 
to  bd  imitated. 

Part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire.  Milton 

Perni'ciously.  adv.  [from  pernicious.] 
Destructively ;    mischievously ;  ruin 
ously. 

Some  wilful  wits  wilfully  against  their  own 
knowledge,  perniciously  against  their  own  con- 
science, nave  taught.  Ascham 

All  the  commons 
Hate  him  perniciously,  and  wish  him 
Ten  fathom  deep.  Shakesp.  Henry  YllT. 

Perni'ciousness,  n.s.  [from pernicious.] 
The  quality  of  being  pernicious. 

Perni'city.  w.  s,  [from  pernix.]  Swift 
ness ;  celerity. 

Others  armed  with  hard  shells,  others  with 
prickles,  the  rest  that  have  no  such  armature  en- 
dued with  great  swiftness  or  pernicity.Ray  on  Cre. 

Perora'tion.  n.  s.  [peroratio,  Lat.] 
The  conclusion  of  an  oration. 

What  means  this  passionate  discourse  f 
This  peroration  with  such  circumstances  ?  Shakesp 

True  woman  to  the  last — ray  peroration 
I  come  to  speak  in  spite  of  suffocation.  Smart. 

To  Perpe'nd.  v.a.  [prrpendo,  hat.]  To 
weigh  in  the  mind;  to  consider  atten- 
tively. 

Thus  it  remains  and  the  remainder  thus  ; 
Perpend.  Shak.  Hamlet. 

Perpend,  my  princess,  and  give  ear.  Shakesp. 

Consider  the  different  conceits  of  men,  and 
duly  perpend  the  imperfection  of  their  discoveries. 

Brow7i. 

Perpe'nder.  n.  s.  [perpigne,  Fr.]  A 
coping  stone. 

Perpe'ndicle.  n.s.  [perpendicule,  Tr. 
peipendicuhvn,  Lat.]  Any  thing  hang- 
ing down  by  a  strait  line.  Did. 

PERPEND rCULAR.  adj.  [perpendicu- 
laire,  Fr.  perpendicularis,  Lat.] 

1 .  Crossing  any  other  line  at  right  angles. 
Of  two  lines,  if  one  be  perpendicular, 
the  other  is  perpendicular  too. 

If  in  a  line  oblique  their  atoms  rove.. 
Or  in  a  perjiendicular  they  move  ; 
If  some  advance  not  slower  in  their  race, 
And  some  more  swift,  how  could  they  be  entan- 
gled Blackmm-e. 

The  angle  of  incidence,  is  that  angle  which  the 
line,  described  by  the  incident  ray,  contains  with 
the  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  or  refracting  sur- 
face at  the  point  of  incidence.     Newton's  Opticlcs. 

2.  Cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles. 
Some  define  the  perpendicular  altitude  of  the 

highest  mountains  to  be  four  miles.  Brown. 
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Perpendi'cular.  n.  s.  A  line  crossing 
the  horizon  at  right  angles. 

Though  the  quantity  of  water  thus  rising  and 
falling,  be  nearly  constant  as  to  the  whole,  yet  it 
varies  in  the  several  parts  of  the  globe  ;  by  reason 
that  the  vapours  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are 
not  restored  down  again  in  a  perpendicular  upon 
the  same  precise  tract  of  land.  Woodward. 

Perpendi'cularly.  adv.  [from perpen- 
dicular.] 

1.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  another  line 
at  right  angles. 

2.  In  the  direction  of  a  strait  line  up  and 
down. 

Ten  masts  attacht  make  not  the  altitude. 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fall'n.  Shakesp. 

Irons  refrigerated  North  and  South,  not  only 
acquire  a  directive  faculty,  but  if  cooled  upright 
and  perpendicularly,  they  will  also  obtain  the  same. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 
Shoot  up  an  arrow  perpendicularly  from  the 
earth,  the  arrow  will  return  to  your  foot  again. 

Afore. 

All  weights  naturally  move  perpendicularly 
downward.  Ray. 

Perpendicula'rity.  n.s.  [from  ^er- 
pendii  ular.]  The  state  of  being  perpen- 
dicular. 

The  meeting  of  two  lines  is  the  primary  essential 
modeorditference  of  an  angle;  the  perpendicula- 
rity uf  these  lines  is  the  difference  of  a  right  angle. 

Il'cirts's  Logick. 

Perpe'nsion.  n.  s.  [from  perpend  ]  Con« 
sideration.    Not  in  use. 

Unto  reasonable  perpensions  it  hath  no  place  in 
some  sciences  Brown's  Vulg,  Err, 

To  PERPETRATE,  v.a.  [perpetro,  Lat. 
perpetrer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  commit;  to  act.  Always  in  an  ill 
sense. 

Hear  of  such  a  crime 
As  tragick  poets,  since  the  birth  of  time. 
Ne'er  feign'd  a  thronging  audience  to  amaze ; 
But  true,  and  perpetrated  in  our  days.  Tate's  Jmi, 

My  tender  infants  or  my  careful  sire. 
These  they  returning  will  to  death  require, 
Will  perpetrate  on  them  the  first  design. 
And  take  the  forfeit  of  their  heads  for  raiiie.Drjd, 

The  forest,  which,  in  after  times, 
Fierce  Romulus,  for  perpetrated  crimes, 
A  sacred  refuge  made.  Dryden, 

2.  It  is  used  by  Butler  in  a  neutral  sense, 
in  compliance  with  his  verse,  but  not 
prop.rly. 

Success,  the  mark  no  mortal  wit. 
Or  surest  hand  can  always  hit ; 
For  whatsoe'er  we  perpetrate, 
We  do  hut  row,  we're  steer'd  by  fate.  Hudibras, 
Perpetra'tion.  71.  s.  [from  perpetrate.] 

1.  The  act  of  committing  a  crime. 

A  desperate  discontented  assassinate,  would, 
after  the  perpetration,  have  honested  a  mere  private 
revenge.  Wotton, 

A  woman,  who  lends  an  ear  to  a  seducer,  may 
be  insensibly  drawn  into  the  perpetration  of  the 
most  violent  acts.  Clarissa. 

2.  A  bad  action. 

The  strokes  of  divine  vengeance,  or  of  men's 
own  consciences,  always  attend  injurious  perpe- 
trations.  King  Charles. 

Perpe  tual,  a<//,  [perpetuel,  Fr.  perpe- 
tuus, Lat] 

1 ,  Never  ceasing ;  eternal  with  respect  to 
futurity. 

Under  the  same  moral,  and  therefore  under  the 
same  perpetual  law.  Holydoy, 

Mine  is  a  love,  which  must  perpetual  be. 
If  you  can  be  so  just  as  1  am  true.  Dryden. 

2.  Continual ;  uninterrupted  ;  jjerennial. 

Within  those  banks  rivers  now 
Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. Mift. 
By  tlie  muscular  motion  and  perpietual  flux  of 
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lie  liquids,  a  great  part  cif  them  is  thrown  out 

if  the  body.  Arbuthnol. 

Perpetual  screw.  A  screw  which  acts 
igainst  the  teeth  of  a  wheel,  and  conti- 
lues  its  action  without  end. 

A  perpetual  screw  hath  the  motion  of  a  wheel 
nd  the  force  of  a  fcrew,  being  botli  infinite. 

Wilkins's  Mathematiral  Magick. 

iRPE'TUALLY.  adv.  [from  perpetual.] 
Ilonstantly;  continually;  incessantly. 

This  verse  is  every  where  sounding  the  very 
hing  in  your  ears  ;  yet  the  numbers  are  perpetu- 
Uy  varied,  so  that  tlie  same  sounds  are  never 
epeated  twice.  _  Dryden. 

In  passing  from  them  to  great  distances,  doth 
t  not  grow  denser  and  denser  perpetually ;  and 
hereby  cause  the  gravity  of  those  great  bodies 
Dwards  one  anotlier  ?  Newton's  Opticks. 

The  bible  and  common  prayer  book  in  the  vul- 
;ar  tongue,  being  perpetually  read  in  churches, 
lave  proved  a  kind  of  standard  for  language,  cspe- 
ially  to  the  common  people.  SwiJ't. 

<  PERPETUATE,  v.a.  [perpetuer,  Ir. 
Mrpetuo,  Lat.] 

To  make  perpetual;  to  preserve  from 
jxtinction  ;  to  eternize. 

Medals,  that  are  at  present  only  mere  curiosities, 
nay  be  of  use  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life, 
■nd  at  the  same  time  perpetuate  the  glories  of  her 
Majesty's  reign.  Addison. 

Maa  cannot  devise  any  other  method  so  likely 
o  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  knowledge  and 
jelief  of  a  revelation  so  necessary  to  mankind. 

Forbes. 

To  continue  without  ces.sation  or  inter- 
mission. 

What  is  it,  but  a  continued  perpetuated  voice 
Vom  heaven,  resounding  for  ever  in  our  ears  ?  to 
;ive  men  no  rest  in  their  sins,  no  quiet  from 
!!;hrist'8  importunity,  till  they  awake  from  their 
elhargick  sleep,  and  arise  from  so  mortiferous  a 
itate,  and  periuiLhini  to  give  them  life.  Hammond. 
iRPETUATiON.  71.  s.  [from  perpetual e.] 
The  act  of  making  pei-petual ;  incessant 
continuance. 

Nourisliing  hair  upon  the  moles  of  the  face,  is 
he  perpetuation  of  a  very  ancient  custom.  Brown. 
JRPETu'iTY.  n.  s.  [perpetuite,  Fr.  pe7-- 
petuitas,  Lat.] 

Duration  to  all  futurity. 

For  men  to  alter  those  laws,  which  God  for 
perpetuity  hath  established,  were  presumption  most 
iitolerable.  Hooker. 

Yet  am  I  better 
Than  one  that's  sick  o'  tli'  gout,  since  he  had  rather 
jroan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cur'd 
3y  the  sure  physician,  death.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Time  as  long  again 
iVould  be  fill'd  up  with  our  thanks; 
\nd  yet  we  should,  for  perpetuity, 
jo  hence  in  debt.  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Nothing  wanted  to  his  noble  and  heroical  in- 
entions,  but  only  to  give  perpetidty  to  that  which 
vas  in  his  time  so  happily  established.  Bacon. 

There  can  be  no  other  assurance  of  the  perpetuity 
f  this  church,  but  what  we  have  from  him  that 
luilt  it.  Pearson. 

Exemption  from  intermission  or  cessa- 
:ion. 

A  cycle  or  period  begins  again  as  often  as  it 
nds,  and  so  obtains  a  perpetuity.  Holder. 
Wliat  the  gospel  enjoins  is  a  constant  disposition 
f  mind  to  practise  all  christian  virtues,  as  often 
s  time  and  opportunity  require  ;  and  not  a  per- 
letuity  of  exercise  and  action;  it  being  impossible 
t  one  and  the  same  time  to  discharge  variety  of 
luties.  Nelson. 
Something  of  which  there  is  no  end. 
A  mess  of  pottage  for  a  birth-right,  a  present 
epast  for  a  perpetuity.  South. 

The  ennobling  property  of  the  pleasure,  that 
iccrucs  to  a  man  from  religion,  is,  that  he  that  has 
I'ruperty,  may  be  also  sure  of  the  perpetuity. 

Houth 

Vol.  II. 
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The  laws  of  God  as  well  as  of  the  land 
Abhor  a  perpvtuitu  should  stand  ; 
Estates  have  wings,  and  hang  in  fortune's  power. 

Pope. 

To  PERPLE  X.  V.  a.  [perplexus,  Lat.] 

1.  To  disturb  with  doubtful  notions ;  to 
entangle ;  to  make  anxious ;  to  tease 
with  suspense  or  ambiguity;  to  distract ; 
to  embaiTass ;  to  puzzle. 

Being  greatly  perplexed  in  his  mind,  he  deter- 
mined to  go  into  Persia.  1  Mac.  iii.  31. 

Themselves  with  doubts  the  day  and  night 
perplex.  Denliam. 

He  perplexes  the  minds  of  the  fair  sex  with  nice 
speculations  of  philosophy,  when  he  should  en- 
gage their  hearts.  Dryden. 

We  can  distinguish  no  general  truths,  or  at 
least  shall  be  apt  to  perplex  the  mind.  Locke. 

My  way  of  stating  the  main  question  is  plain 
and  clear;  yours  obscure  and  ambiguous:  mine 
is  fitted  to  instruct  and  inform  ;  yours  to  perplex 
and  confound  a  reader.  Watertand. 

2.  To  make  intricate ;  to  involve ;  to  com- 
plicate. 

Their  way 

Lies  through  theperplex'd  paths  of  this  drear  wood. 

Milton. 

We  both  are  involv'd 
In  the  same  intricate  perplext  distress.  Addison. 

What  was  thought  obscure,  perplexed,  and  too 
hard  for  our  weak  parts,  will  lie  open  to  the  uji- 
derstanding  in  a  fair  view.  Locke. 

3.  To  plague ;  to  torment ;  to  vex.  A 
sense  not  proper,  nor  used. 

Chloe's  the  wonder  of  her  sex, 
'Tis  well  her  heart  is  tender, 

How  might  such  killing  eyes  perplex. 
With  virtue  to  defend  her.  Granville. 

Perple  x,  adj.  [perplex,  Fr.  perplexus, 
Lat.]  Intricate ;  difficult.  Perplexed  is 
the  word  in  use. 

How  the  soul  directs  the  spirits  for  tlie  mo- 
tion of  the  body,  according  to  the  several  animal 
exigents,  is  perplex  in  the  theory.  Glanville's  Seep. 

Perple  xedly,  adv.  [from  perplexed.] 

Intricately ;  with  involution. 
Perple'xedness.  71.  s.  [from  perplexed.] 

1.  Embarrassment;  anxiety. 

2.  Intricacy  ;  involution  ;  difficulty. 
Obscurity  audperplexedjiesshave  been  cast  upon 

St.  Paul's  Epistles  from  without.  Locke. 

Perple'xity.  n.  s.  [perplexite,  Fr.] 
J.  Anxiety;  distraction  of  mind. 

'J'he  fear  of  him  ever  since  hath  put  me  into 
such  perplexity,  as  now  you  found  me.  Sidney. 

Perplexity  not  sutfering  them  to  be  idle,  they 
think  and  do,  as  it  were,  in  a  phrensy.  Hooker. 

The  royal  virgin,  which  beheld  from  far, 
In  pensive  plight  and  sad  perplexity, 

The  whole  atchievement  of  this  doubtful  war. 
Came  running  fast  to  greet  his  victory.  Spenser. 
2.  Entanglement ;  intricacy. 

Let  him  look  for  the  labyrinth  ;  for  1  cannot 
discern  any,  unless  in  the  perplexity  of  his  own 
thoughts.  Stillingfleet, 

Perpota'tion.  71.  s.  [per  and  poto,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  drinking  largely. 
Pe'rquisite.  71.  s.    [perquisitus,  Lat,] 
Something  gained  by  a  place  or  office 
over  and  above  the  settled  wages. 

Tell  me,  perfidious,  was  it  fit 
To  make  my  cream  a  perquisite. 
And  steal  to  mend  your  wages  ?   Widow  and  Cat. 

To  an  honest  mmd,  the  best  perquisites  of  a 
place  are  the  advantages  it  gives  a  man  of  doing 
good .  Addison. 

To  what  your  lawful  perquisites  amount.  Swift. 

Pe'rquisited.  adj.  [from  perquisite.] 
Supplied  with  perquisites. 
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But  what  avails  the  pride  of  gardens  rare. 
However  ro^'al,  or  however  fair. 
If  perquisiled  varlets  frecpient  stand. 
And  each  new  w  alk  must  a  new  tax  demand  ? 

Sav. 

Perquisi'tion.  71.  $.  [perquisitus,  Lat.] 
An  accurate  enquiry ;  a  thorough  search. 

Ai7isttorlh. 

Pe'rrY.  71.  s.  [poire,  Fr.  from  puire.] 
Cyder  made  of  pears. 

PeiTy  is  The  next  liquor  in  esteem  after  cyder, 
in  the  ordering  of  which,  let  not  your  pears  be 
over  ripe  before  you  grind  them  ;  and  with  some 
sorts  of  pear.s,  the  mixing  of  a  few  crabs  in  the 
grinding  is  of  great  advantage,  making  p^crj;  equal 
to  the  redstreak  cyder.  Mortimer, 

To  PERSECUTE,  v.  a.  [persecuter,  Fri 

persecutus,  Lat.] 

1.  To  harass  with  penalties;  to  pursue 
with  malignity.  It  is  generally  used  of 
penalties  inflicted  for  opinions. 

1  persecuted  this  way  unto  the  death.  Acts,  xxil. 

2.  To  pin-sue  with  repeated  acts  of  ven- 
geance or  fnmity. 

riiey  might  have  fallen  down,  being  persecuted  of 
vengeance,  and  scattered  abroad.  Wisdom,  xi.  iO. 
Relate, 

For  what  offence  the  queen  of  heav'n  began 

To  persecute  so  brave,  so  just  a  man.  Dryden. 

3.  To  importune  much  :  as,  he  persic7dcs 
me  v^ith  daily  solicitations. 

Persecu'tion.  71.  s.  [persecution,  Fr. 
persecutio,  Lat.  from  persecute.] 

1.  I'he  act  or  practice  of  persecuting. 
The  Jews  raised  persecution  against  Paul  and 

Barnabas,  and  expelled  them.  ^cis,  xiii.  50. 

He  endeavoured  to  prepare  his  charge  for  the 
reception  of  the  jnipending  persecution  ;  that  they 
might  adorn  their  profession,  and  not  at  the  sau^e 
time  suffer  for  a  cause  of  righteousness,  and  as 
evil  doers.  fell. 

Heavy  persecution  shall  arise 
On  all,  who  in  the  worship  persevere 
Of  spirit  and  truth.  Milton. 

Tlie  deaths  and  sulferings  of  the  primitive 
Christians  had  a  great  share  in  the  conversion  of 
those  learned  Pagans,  who  lived  in  the  ages  of 
persecution.  >  Addison. 

2.  The  state  of  being  persecuted. 

Our  necks  are  under  persecution ;  we  labour  and 
have  no  rest.  Lamentations,  v.  5. 

Christian  fortitude  and  patience  had  their  op- 
portunity in  times  of  affliction  and  persecution. 

Spratt. 

Pe'rsecutor.  n.  s.  [persecuteur,  Fr. 
from  persecute.]  One  who  harasses 
others  with  continued  malignity. 

What  man  can  do  against  them,  not  afraid, 
Though  to  the  death  ;  against  such  cruelties 
With  inward  consolations  recompens'd  ; 
And  oft  supported  so,  as  shall  amaze 
Their  proudest  persecutors.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Henry  rejected  the  pope's  supremacy,  but  re- 
tained every  corruption  besides,  and  became  a 
cruel  persecutor.  Swift.  ' 

Perseve'rance.  n.  s.  [perseverance,  Fr. 
perseverantia,  Lat.  This  word  was  once 
improperly  accented  on  the  second  syl- 
lable.] 

1.  Persistence  in  any  design  or  attempt ; 
steadiness  in  pursuits;  constancy  in  pro- 
gress. It  is  applied  alike  to  good  and 
ill. 

The  king-becoming  graces 
Bounty,  persev'rance,  mercy,  lowliness :  ' 
I  have  no  relish  of  them.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Persevei'ance  keeps  honour  bright : 
To  have  done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fashion. 
Like  rusty  mail  in  monumental  mockery.  Shuk. 
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Tliey  hate  repentance  more  than  persevtrance 
in  a  fault.  King  Charles. 

Wait  the  seasons  of  providence  with  patience 
and  perseverance  in  the  duties  of  our  calling,  what 
difficulties  soever  we  may  encounter.  L'Estrange. 

Patience  and  perseverance  overcome  the  greatest 
difficulties.  Clarissa. 

And  perseverance  with  his  batter'd  shield. Broo/ce. 
2.  Continuance  in  a  state  of  grace. 

We  place  the  grace  of  God  in  the  throne,  to 
inile  and  reign  in  the  whole  work  of  conversion, 
])crseverance,  and  salvation.  Hammond. 

Perseve'rant.  adj.  [perseverant,  Fr. 
perseveranSj  Lat.}  Persisting ;  constant. 

AinsTvorth. 

To  Perseve're.  v.  n.  [persevere,  Lat. 
perseverer,  Fr.  This  word  was  an- 
ciently accented  less  properly  on  the  se- 
cond syllable.]  To  persist  in  an  attempt; 
not  to  give  over;  not  to  quit  the  design. 

But  my  rude  musick,  which  was  wont  to  please 
Some  danity  cars,  cannot  with  any  skill 

The  dreadful  tempest  of  her  wrath  appease. 
Nor  move  the  dolphin  from  her  stubborn  will ; 
But  in  her  pride  she  doth  persevere  still.  Spenser. 

'I'hrice  happy,  if  they  know 
Their  happiness,  and  persevere  upright !  Milton. 

Thus  beginning,  thus  we  persevere ; 
Our  passions  yet  continue  what  they  were.  Dryd. 

To  pei'severe  in  any  evil  course,  makes  you  un- 
happy in  this  life,  and  will  certainly  throw  you 
into  everlasting  torments  in  the  next.  Wake. 

Perseve'ringly.  adv.  [from  persevere.] 
With  persevei'ance. 

To  PERSrST.  v.n.  [persisto,  Lat.  per- 
sister,  Fr.]  To  persevere  ;  to  continue 
firm  ;  not  to  give  over. 

Nothing  can  make  a  man  happy,  but  that  which 
shall  last  as  long  as  he  lasts ;  for  an  immortal 
soul  shall  persist  in  being,  not  only  when  profit, 
pleasure,  and  honour,  but  when  lime  itself,  shall 
cease.  South. 

If  they  persist  in  pointing  their  batteries  against 
particular  persons,  no  laws  of  war  forbid  the  mak- 
ing reprisals.  Addison. 

Persi'stance.  "1  n.s.  [{rora  persist.  Per- 
Persi'stency.  J    sistence   seems  more 
proper.] 

1 .  The  state  of  persisting ;  steadiness ;  con- 
stancy ;  perseverance  in  good  or  bad. 

The  love  of  God  better  can  consist  with  the 
indeliberate  commissions  of  many  sins,  than  with 
an  allowed  persistance  in  any  one. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Obstinacy ;  obduracy ;  contumacy. 
Thou  thirik'st  me  as  far  in  the  devil's  book,  as 

thou  and  FalstaflF,  for  obduracy  and  pti  sistencu. 

Shak. 

Persi'stive.  ad/,  [from  persist.]  Steady; 
not  receding  from  a  piu^ose ;  perse  - 
vering. 

The  protractive  tryals  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  m  men.  Shakesp. 

PE'RSON.  n.s.  [personne,  Fr.  persona, 
Lat.] 

1.  Individual  or  particular  man  or  woman. 

A  person  is  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has 
reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as 
itself,  the  same  thinking  thing  in  different  times 
and  places.  Locke. 

2.  Man  or  woman  considered  as  oppofeed 
to  things,  or  distinct  from  them. 

A.  zeal  for  persons  is  far  more  easy  to  be  per- 
verted, than  a  zeal  for  things.  Spralt. 

To  that  we  Owe  the  safety  of  our  persons  and 
the  propriety  of  our  possessions.  Atterbury. 

3.  Individual ;  man  or  woman. 

This  was  then  the  church  which  was  dailj' 
increased  by  the  addition  of  other  persons  received 
into  it.  Pearson,. 
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4.  Human  being,  considered  with  respect 
to  mere  corporal  existence. 

'Tis  in  her  heart  alone  that  you  must  reign  ; 
You'll  find  her  person  difficult  to  gain.  Dryden. 
6.  Man  or  woman  considered  as  present, 
acting  or  suffering. 

If  I  am  traduc'd  by  tongues  which  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  person; 

'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through.  Shakesp. 

The  rebels  maintained  tfie  fight  for  a  small  time, 
and  for  their  persons  shewed  no  want  of  courage. 

Bacon. 

6.  A  general  loose  term  for  a  human 
being  ;  one ;  a  man. 

Beapersore's  attainments  ever  so  great,  he  should 
always  remember  that  he  is  God's  creature.  Claris. 

7.  One's  self;  not  a  representative. 
When  I  purposed  to  make  a  war  by  my  lieute- 
nant, I  made  declaration  thereof  to  you  by  my 
chancellor  ;  but  now  that  1  mean  to  make  a  war 
upon  France  in  persoji,  I  will  declare  it  to  you 
myself.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Our  Saviour  in  his  own  person,  during  the  time 
of  his  humiliation,  duly  observed  the  sabbath  of 
the  fourth  commandment,  and  all  other  legal 
rites  and  observations.  White. 

The  king  in  person  visits  all  around, 
Comforts  the  sick,  congratulates  the  sound. 
And  holds  for  thrice  three  day  s  a  royal  feast.  Dryd. 

8.  Exteriour  appearance. 

For  her  own  pei'son. 
It  beggar'd  all  description.  Shakesp. 

9.  Man  or  woman  represented  in  a  ficti- 
tious dialogue. 

All  things  are  lawful  unto  me,  saith  the  apostle, 
speaking,  as  it  seemeth,  in  the  person  of  the 
christian  gentile  for  the  maintenance  of  liberty  in 
things  indifferent.  Hooker. 

These  tables  Cicero  pronounced,  under  the  per- 
son of  Crassus,  were  of  more  use  and  authority 
than  all  the  books  of  the  philosophers. 

Baker  on  Learning. 

10.  Character. 

From  his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage,  in  his 
new  person  of  a  sycophant  or  juggler  instead  of  his 
former  person  of  a  prince,  he  was  exposed  to  the 
derision  of  the  courtiers  and  the  common  people, 
who  flocked  about  him,  that  one  might  know 
where  the  owl  was,  by  the  flight  of  birds.  Bacon. 

He  hath  put  on  the  person  not  of  a  robber  and 
murtherer,  but  of  a  traitor  to  the  state.  Hayward. 

11.  Character  of  office. 

I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father ; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me  : 
And  in  th'  administration  of  his  law. 
While  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth, 
Your  highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place.  Shakesp. 

How  different  is  the  same  man  from  himself,  as 
he  sustains  the  person  of  a  magistrate  and  that  of 
a  friend South. 

12.  [In  grammar.]    The  quality  of  the 
noun  that  modifies  the  verb. 

Dorus  the  more  blushed  at  her  smiling,  and 
she  the  more  smiled  at  his  blushing  ;  because  he 
had,  with  the  remembrance  of  that  plight  he 
was  in,  forgot  in  speaking  of  himself  the  third 
person.  Sidney. 

If  speaking  of  himself  in  the  first  persore  singular 
has  so  various  meanings,  his  use  of  the  first  per- 
son plural  is  with  greater  latitude.  Locke. 

Personable,  adj.  [Prom  person.] 

1 .  Handsome ;  graceful ;  of  good  appear- 
ance. 

Were  it  true  that  her  son  Ninias  had  such  a 
stature,  as  that  Serairamis,  who  was  very  person- 
able, could  be  taken  for  him  ;  yet  it  is  unlikely 
that  she  could  have  held  the  empire  forty-two 
years  after  by  any  such  subtility.  Raleigh. 

2.  [In  law.]    One  that  may  maintain  any 
plea  in  a  judicial  court.  Ainsworth. 

Pe'rsonage.  n.s.  [personage,  Fr.] 
1 .  A  considerable  person ;  man  or  woman 
of  eminence.. 
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It  was  a  new  sight  fortune  had  prepared  to 
those  woods,  to  see  these  great  peisonages  thus  run 
one  after  the  other.  Sidnev. 

It  is  nat  easy  to  research  the  actions  of  eminent 
personages,  how  much  they  have  blemished  by  the 
envy  of  others,  and  what  was  corrupted  by  their 
own  felicity.  Wotton. 

2.  Exteriour  appearance  ;  air  ;  stature. 

She  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures,  she  hath  urg'd  his  height; 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage. 
She  hath  prevail'd  with  him.  Shakesp, 
The  lord  Sudley  was  fierce  in  courage,  courtly 
in  fashion,  in  personage  stately,  in  voice  magnifi- 
cent, but  somewhat  empty  of'^matter.  Hayward. 

3.  Character  assumed. 

The  great  diversion  is  masking ;  the  Venetians, 
naturally  grave,  love  to  give  into  tlie  follies  ol 
such  seasons,  when  disguised  in  a  false  personage, 

Addison, 

4.  Character  represented. 

Some  persons  must  be  found  out,  already  known 
by  history,  whom  we  may  make  the  actors  and 
pei-sonages  of  this  fable.  Broome, 

P'E'rsonal.  adj.  [personel,  Fr.  persona- 
lis, Lat.] 

1.  Belonging  to  men  or  women,  not  to 
things  ;  not  real. 

Every  man  so  termed  by  way  of  personal  diifer- 
ence  only.  Bcolar. 

2.  Affecting  individuals  or  particular  peo- 
ple ;  peculiar ;  proper  to  him  or  her ; 
relating  to  one's  private  actions  or  cha- 
racter. 

For  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him  ; 
But  for  the  general.  Shakesp.  Julius  Cesar, 

It  could  not  mean,  that  Cain  as  elder  had  a 
natural  dominion  over  A-bel,  for  the  words  are 
conditional ;  if  thou  doest  well  :  and  so  personal 
to  Cain.  Locke, 

Publick  reproofs  of  sin  are  general,  though  by 
this  they  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  effect ;  but  iu 
private  conversations  the  application  may  be  more 
personal,  and  the  proofs  when  so  directed  come 
h/Ome,  Rogers, 

If  he  imagines  there  may  be  no  personal  pride, 
vain  fondness  of  themselves,  in  those  that  are 
patched  and  dressed  out  with  so  much  glitter  of 
art  or  ornament,  let  him  only  make  the  experi- 
ment. Law, 

3.  Present ;  not  acting  by  representative. 

The  fav'rites  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left, 

When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war.  Shakesp. 

This  immediate  and  personal  speaking  of  God 
Almighty  to  Abraham,  Job,  and  Moses,  made 
not  all  his  precepts  and  dictates,  delivered  hi  this 
manner,  simply  and  eternally  moral ;  for  some  of 
them  were  personal,  and  many  of  them  ceremo- 
nial and  judicial.  White. 

4.  Exteriour;  corporal. 

This  heroick  constancy  determined  him  to  de- 
sire in  marriage  a  princess,  whose  personal  charms 
were  now  become  the  least  part  of  her  character. 

Addison. 

5.  [In  law.]  Something  moveable  ;  some- 
thing appendant  to  the  person,  as  mo- 
ney ;  not  real,  as  land. 

This  sin  of  kind  not  personal, 
But  real  and  hereditary  was.  Daviei. 

6.  [In  grammar.]  A  personal  verb  is  that 
which  has  all  the  regular  modification 
of  the  three  persons  ;  opposed  to  imper- 
sonal, that  has  only  the  third. 

Persona'lity.  n,  s,  [from  personal.] 
The  existence  or  individuality  of  any 
one. 

Person  belongs  only  to  intelligent  agents,  ca- 
pable of  a  law,  and  happiness  and  misery :  this 
personality  exteiidiitself  beyond  present  existence 
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I  what  is  past,  only  by  consciousness,  whereby 
imputes  to  itself  past  actions,  just  upon  the 
,rae  ground  that  it  does  the  present.  Locke. 
RSONALLY.  adv.  [from  personal.] 
In  person ;  in  presence ;  not  by  repre- 
jntative. 

Approbation  not  only  they  give,  viho  personally 
:clare  their  assent  by  voice,  sign,  or  act,  but 
so  when  others  do  it  in  their  names.  Hooker, 
I  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
'^hat  you  coramandeu  me,  but  by  her  woman 
sent  your  message.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

There  are  many  reasons,  why  matters  of  such 
wonderful  nature  should  not  be  taken  notice  of 
Y  those  Pagan  writers,  who  lived  before  our  Sa- 
our's  disciples  had  personalty  appeared  among 
em.  Addison. 

With  respect  to  an  individual ;  particu- 
irly. 

She  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  house  of  Lan- 
ister,  and  personally  to  the  king.  Bacon. 

With  regard  to  numerical  existence. 

The  converted  man  is  personally  the  same  he  was 
;fore,  and  is  neither  born  nor  created  a-new  in 
proper  literal  sense.  Rogers. 

Pe'rsonate.  v.  a.^  [from  persona, 
-at.] 

To  represent  by  a  fictitious  or  assumed 
haracter,  so  as  to  pass  for  the  person 
epresented. 

This  lad  was  not  to  personate  one,  that  had  been 
ng  before  taken  out  of  his  cradle,  but  a  youth 
lat  had  been  brought  up  in  a  court,  where  inli- 
ite  eyes  had  been  upon  hira.  Bacon. 
To  represent  by  action  or  appearance ; 
0  act. 

Herself  a  while  she  lays  aside,  and  makes 
ieatly  to  personate  a  mortal  part.  Crashaw. 
To  pretend  hypocritically,  with  the  re 
iprocal  pronoun. 

It  has  been  tlie  constant  practice  of  the  Jesuits 
)  send  over  emissaries,  witli  instructions  to  per- 
mate  themselves  members  of  the  several  sects 
mongst  us.  Owiji. 
To  counterfeit ;  to  feign.  Little  in  use. 

Piety  is  opposed  to  that  personated  devotion  un- 
er  which  any  kind  of  impiety  is  disguised. 

Hamm. 

Thus  have  I  played  with  the  dogmatist  in  a 
ersonated  scepticism.  Glanville's  Scepsis. 

To  resemble. 

Tiie  lofty  cedar  personates  thee.  Shakesp, 
To  make  a  representative  of,  as  in  pic- 
ure.    Out  of  use. 

Whose  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  fixt, 
Ine  do  I  personate  of  Timon's  frame, 
V^hom  fortune  with  her  iv'ry  hand  wafts  to  her. 

Shakesp. 

To  describe.    Out  of  use. 

I  am  thinking  what  I  shall  say;  it  must  be  a 
trsonating  of  himself ;  a  satyr  against  the  softness 
prosperity.  Shakesp. 
I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles  of 
ve,  whereni,  by  the  colour  of  his  beard,  the 
lape  of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his  gait,  the  e.x- 
ressure  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and  complexion,  he 
lall  find  himself  most  feelingly  parsonated.  Shak 

RSONA'tion.  n.  s.  [from  personate.] 
ounterfeiting  of  another  person. 
This  being  one  of  the  strongest  examples  of  a 
rsonation  that  ever  was,  it  deserveth  to  be  disco 
;red  and  related  at  the  full.  Bacon. 

Rsonifica'tion.   n.  s.   [from  per 
onify.]    Prosopopoeia;  the  change  of 
hiings  to  persons:  as, 
Confusion  heard  his  voice.  Milton, 

Perso'nify.  v.  a.  [from  person.]  To 
hange  from  a  thing  to  a  person. 
rspective.  n.s.  [^perspectif,  ¥r.  per 
picio,  Lat] 
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1.  A  glass  through  which  things  are 
viewed. 

If  it  tend  to  danger,  thev  turn  about  the  per- 
spective, and  shew  it  so  little,  that  he  can  scarce 
discern  it.  Denham. 

It  may  import  us  in  this  claim,  to  hearken  to 
the  storms  raising  abroad ;  and  by  tlie  best  per- 
spectives, to  discover  from  what  coast  they  break. 

Temple. 

You  hold  the  glass,  but  turn  the  perspective, 
And  farther  off  tlie  lessen'd  object  drive.  Dryden. 

Faith  for  reason's  glimmering  light  shall  give 
Her  immortal  perspective.  Prior. 

2.  The  science  by  which  things  are  ranged 
in  picture,  according  to  their  appearance 
in  their  real  situation. 

Medals  have  represented  their  birildings  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  perspective.    Addison  on  Medals. 
View ;  visto. 

Lofty  trees,  with  sacred  shades. 
And  perspectives  of  pleasant  glades. 
Where  nymphs  of  brightest  form  appear.  Dryden. 
Pe'rspective.   adj.    Relating   to  the 
science  of  vision ;  optick ;  optical. 

We  have  perspective  houses,  where  we  make 
demonstrations  of  all  lights  and  radiations ;  and 
out  of  things  uncoloured  and  transparent,  we  can 
represent  unto  you  all  several  colours.  Bacon. 
PERSPICACIOUS,  adj.  [perspicax,La.t.] 
Quicksighted ;  sharp  of  sight. 

It  is  as  nice  and  tender  in  feeling,  as  it  can  be 
perspicacious  and  quick  in  seeing.  South. 
Perspica'ciousness.  M.S.  [from perspi- 
cacious.]   Quickness  of  sight. 
Perspica'city.  n.  s.  [perspicacite,  Fr.] 
Quickness  of  sight. 

He  that  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  can- 
not be  excluded  the  secrecy  of  the  mountains ;  nor 
can  there  any  thing  escape  the  perspicacity  of  those 
eyes,  which  were  before  light,  and  in  whose  op- 
ticks  there  is  no  opacity.  Brown. 

Perspi'cience.  n.  s.  [perspiciens,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  looking  sharply.  Diet. 
Pe'rspicil.  n.s,  [perspicillum,  Lat]  A 
glass  through  which  things  are  viewed ; 
an  optick  glass.    Little  used. 

Let  truth  be 
Ne'er  so  far  distant,  yet  chronology, 
Sharp-sighted  as  the  eagle's  eye,  that  can 
Out-stare  the  broad-beam'd  day's  meridian. 
Will  have  aperspicil  to  find  her  out. 
And  through  the  night  of  error  and  dark  doubt. 
Discern  the  dawn  of  truth's  eternal  ray, 
As  when  the  rosy  morn  buds  into  day.  Crashaw. 

The  perspicil,  as  well  as  the  needle,  hath  en- 
larged the  liabitable  world.       Glanville's  Scepsis. 

Perspicu'ity.  n.  s.  [perspicuite,  Fr. 
from  perspicuous,] 

1.  Transparency  ;  translucency  ;  diapha- 
neity. 

As  for  diaphaneity  and  perspicuity,  it  enjoyeth 
that  most  eminentl3f,  as  having  its  eartliy  and 
salinous  parts  so  exactly  resolved,  that  its  body  is 
left  imporous.  Brown. 

2.  Clearness  to  the  mind;  easiness  to  be 
understood  ;  freedom  from  obscurity  or 
ambiguity. 

The  verses  contaimng  precepts,  have  not  so 
much  need  of  ornament  as  of  perspicuity.  Dryden 
Perspicuity  consists  in  the  using  of  proper  terms 
for  the  thoughts,  which  a  man  would  have  pass 
from  his  own  mind  into  that  of  another's.  Locke. 

PERSPICUOUS,  adj.  [perspicuus,  Lat.] 
1,  Transparent ;  clear ;  such  as  may  be 
seen  through;  diaphanous;  translucent; 
not  opake. 

As  contrary  causes  produce  the  like  effects,  so 
even  the  same  proceed  from  black  and  white  ;  for 
the  clear  and  perspicuous  body  effecteth  white, 
and  that  white  a  black.  Veacham 
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2.  Clear  to  the  understanding;  not  ob- 
scure ;  not  ambiguous. 

The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  substance, 
Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up.  Shakesp. 

All  this  is  so  perspicuous,  so  undeniable,  that  1 
need  not  be  over  industrious  in  the  proof  of  it. 

Spratt. 

Perspi'cuously.  adv.  [from  perspicuous.] 
Clearly ;  not  obscurely. 

The  case  is  no  sooner  made  than  resolved  ;  if  it 
be  made  not  enwrapped,  but  plainly  and  perspi- 
cuously. Bacon. 

Perspi'cuousness.  n.s.  [from  perspi- 
cuous.] Clearness;  freedom  from  ob- 
scurity; transparence;  diaphaneity. 

Perspi'rable.  adj.  [from  perspire.] 

1.  Such  as  may  be  emitted  by  the  cuti- 
cular  pores. 

In  an  animal  under  a  course  of  hard  labour, 
aliment  too  vaporous  or  perspirable  will  subject  it 
to  too  strong  a  perspiration,  debility,  and  sudden 
death.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  Perspiring ;  emitting  perspiration.  Not 
proper. 

Hair  cometh  not  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands 
or  soles  of  the  feet,  which  are  parts  more  perspira- 
ble: and  children  are  not  hairy,  for  that  their 
skins  are  most  perspirable.  Bacon. 

That  this  attraction  is  performed  by  effluviums, 
is  plain  and  granted  by  most;  for  electricks  will 
not  commonly  attract,  unless  they  hecume  perspi- 
rable. Brown. 

Perspira'tion.  n.  s.  [from  perspire.] 
Excretion  by  the  cuticular  pores. 

Insensible  perspiration  is  the  last  and  most  perfect 
action  of  animal  digestion.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Perspi'rative.  adj.  [from  perspire.] 
Performing  the  act  of  perspiration. 

To  PERSPI  RE.  V.  n.  [perspiro,  Lat.] 

1.  To  perform  excretion  by  the  cuticular 
pores. 

2.  To  be  excreted  by  the  skin. 

Water,  milk,  whey,  taken  without  much  ex- 
ercise ;  so  as  to  make  them  perspire,  relax  the 
belly.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Perstri'nge.  v.  a.  [perstringo,  Lat,] 
To  gaze  upon  ;  to  glance  upon.  Diet. 

Persua'dable.  adj.  [from  persuade.] 
Such  as  may  be  persuaded. 

To  PERSUA  DE,  v.  a.  [persuadeo,  Lat] 
persuader,  Fr.] 

1.  To  bring  to  any  particular  opinion. 
Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 

mind.  Romans. 

We  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you,  and 
thhigs  that  accompany  salvation.    Hebrev;s,  vi.  9. 

Joy  over  them  that  are  persuaded  to  salvation. 

2  Esdras,  vii. 

Let  a  man  be  ever  so  well  persuaded  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  virtue,  yet,  till  he  hungers  and  thirsts 
after  righteousness,  his  will  will  not  be  deter- 
mined to  any  action  in  pursuit  of  this  confessed 
great  good.  Locke. 

Men  should  seriously  persuade  themselves,  that 
they  have  here  no  abiding  place,  but  are  only  in 
their  passage  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  Wake. 

2.  To  influence  by  argument  or  expostu- 
lation. Persuasion  seems  rather  appli- 
cable to  the  passions,  and  argument  to 
the  reason ;  but  this  is  not  always  ob- 
served. 

Philoclea's  beauty  not  only  persuaded,  but  so 
persuaded  as  all  hearts  must  yield  :  Pamela's  beauty 
used  violence,  and  such  as  no  heart  could  resist. 

Sidney. 

They  that  were  with  Simon,  being  led  with 
covetousness,  were  persuaded  for  money.  2  Mac.  x. 

To  sit  cross-leg'd,  or  with  our  fingers  pecti- 
nated, is  accounted  bad,  and  friends  viitipersuade 
us  from  it.  Brown. 
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How  incongruous  would  it  be  for  a  mathemati- 
ciau  to  persuade  with  eloqiicucf  tu  use  all  ima- 
ginable insinuations  and  intreaties  that  he  might 
prevail  with  his  hearers  to  believe  that  three  and 
three  make  six.  Wilkins. 

I  should  be  glad,  if  I  could  persuade  hira  to 
write  such  another  critick  on  any  thing  of  mine  ; 
for  when  he  condemns  any  of  my  poems,  he 
makes  the  world  have  a  better  opinion  of  them. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  inculcate  by  argument  or  expostu- 
lation. 

To  children,  afraid  of  vain  images,  we  persuade 
confidence  by  making  them  handle  and  look 
nearer  sucli  things.  Taylor. 

4.  To  treat  by  persuasion.  A  mode  of 
speech  not  in  use. 

Twenty  merchants  have  a.]\ persuaded  with  hira  ; 
But  none  can  drive  hira  frora  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture.  ihakesp. 

Persua'der.  U.S.  [from  persuade.]  One 
who  influences  by  pei-suasion ;  an  im- 
portunate adviser. 

Tlie  earl,  speaking  in  that  imperious  language 
wherein  the  king  had  written,  did  not  irritate  the 
people,  but  make  them  conceive,  by  the  haughti- 
ness of  delivery  of  the  king's  errand,  that  himself 
was  the  author  or  principal  persuader  of  that 
counsel.  Bacon. 

He  soon  is  raov'd 
By  such  persuaders  as  are  held  upright.  Daniel. 

Hunger  and  thirst  at  once, 
Pow'rful  persuaders !  quicken'd  at  the  scent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urg'd  me  so  keen.  Miltm. 

PERSUA'SIBLE.  adj.  [persvasibilis,  Lat. 
persuasible,  Fr.  from  persuadeo,  Lat.] 
To  be  influenced  by  persuasion. 

It  makes  us  apprehend  our  own  interest  in  that 
obedience,  makes  us  tractable  and  persuasible,  con- 
trary to  that  brutish  stubbornness  of  the  horse  and 
mule,  which  the  Psalmist  reproaches. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Persua'sibleness.  n.s.  [from  persuasi- 
ble.] The  quality  of  being  flexible  by 
persuasion. 

Persua'sion.  n.  s.  [persuasion,  Fr.  from 
persuasus,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  persuading;  the  act  of  in- 
fluencing by  expostulation ;  the  act  of 
gaining  or  attempting  the  passions. 

If't  prove  thy  fortune,  Polydore,  to  conquer. 
For  thou  hast  all  the  arts  of  fine  persuasion, 
Trust  me,  and  let  me  know  thy  love's  success. 

Otway. 

2.  The  slate  of  being  persuaded ;  opinion. 

The  most  certain  token  of  evident  goodness  is, 
if  the  general  persuasion  of  all  men  does  so  account 
it.  Hooker. 

You  are  abus'd  in  too  bold  a  persuasion.  Shakesp. 

When  we  have  no  other  certainty  of  being  in 
the  right,  but  our  own  persuasions  that  we  are  so  ; 
this  may  often  be  but  making  one  error  the  gage 
for  another.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  obedient  and  tfie  men  of  practice  shall  ride 
upon  those  clouds,  and  triumph  over  their  pre- 
sent imperfections  ;  till  persuasion  pass  into  know- 
ledge, and  knowledge  advance  into  assurance,  and 
all  come  at  length  to  be  completed  in  the  beatifick 
vision.  South. 

Persua'sive.  adj.  [persuasif,  Fr.  from 
persuade.]  Having  the  power  of  per- 
suading 5  having  influence  on  the  pas- 
sions. 

In  prayer,  we  do  not  so  much  respect  what 
precepts  art  delivereth,  touching  the  method  of 
persuasive  utterance  in  the  presence  of  greai  ujcn, 
as  what  doth  most  avail  to  our  own  edification  in 
piety  and  godly  zeal.  Hooker. 

Let  Martins  resume  his  farther  discourse,  as 
well  for  the  persuasive  as  for  tlie  consult,  touching 
the  means  that  may  conduce  unto  the  enterprize. 

Bacon. 
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Notwithstanding  the  weight  and  fitness  cf  tlie 
arguments  to  persuade,  and  the  light  of  man's 
intellect  to  meet  this  persuasive  evidence  with  a 
suitable  assent,  no  assent  followed,  nor  were  men 
thereby  actually  persuaded.  South. 

Persua'sively.  adv.  [from  persuasive.] 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  persuade. 

The  serpent  with  me 
Persuasively  hath  so  prevail'd,  that  I 
Have  also  tasted.  Milton. 

Many  who  live  upon  their  estates  cannot  so 
much  as  tell  a  story,  much  less  speak  clearly  and 
persuasively  in  any  business.  Locke. 

Persua'siveness.  n.  s,  [from  persua- 
sive.]   Influence  on  the  passions. 

An  opinion  of  the  successfulness  of  the  work 
being  as  necessary  to  found  a  purpose  of  under- 
taking it,  as  either  the  authority  of  commands, 
or  the  persuasiveness  of  promises,  or  pungency  of 
menaces  can  be.  Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

Persua'sory.  adj.  [persuasoiius,  Lat. 
from  persuade.]  Having  the  power  to 
persuade. 

Neither  is  this  persuasory.  Brown. 
PERT.  adj.  [pert,  Welsh ;  pert,  Dut.  ap- 
pert,  Fr.] 

1 .  Lively ;  brisk  ;  smart. 

Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth  ; 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals.  Shakes}: 

On  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves, 
Tript  the  pert  fairies  and  the  dapper  elves.  Miltmt. 

From  pert  to  stupid  sinks  supinely  down. 
In  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  in  age  a  clown.  Spectator, 

2.  Saucy  ;  petulant;  with  bold  and  garru- 
lous loquacity. 

All  servants  might  challenge  the  same  liberty, 
and  grow  pert  upon  their  masters  ;  and  wlien  this 
sauciness  became  uriiversal,  what  less  mischief 
could  be  expected  thaii  an  old  Scythian  rebellion 
Collier  on  Pride. 

A  lady  bids  iiie  in  a  very  pert  manner  mind  my 
own  aflt'airs,  and  not  pretend  to  meddle  with  their 
linen.  Addison. 
Vanessa 

Scarce  listen'd  to  their  idle  chat, 
Further  than  sometimes  by  a  frown, 
\Vhen  they  grew  pert,  to  pull  them  down.  Swift. 

To  PERTA  IN.  V.  n.  [pertinco,  Lat.]  To 

belong ;  to  relate. 

As  men  hate  those  that  efi^ect  that  honour  by 
ambition,  which  pertaineth  not  to  them,  so  are  they 
more  odious,  who  through  fear  betray  the  glory 
which  they  have.  Hayward. 

A  cheveron  or  rafter  of  an  house,  a  very  ho- 
nourable bearing,  is  never  seen  in  the  coat  of  a 
!•  ing,  because  it  pertaineth  to  a  mechanical  pro- 
fession. Pcachum. 

Perterebra'tion.  K.  s.  [per  and  tere 
bratio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  boring  through 
Ainsworth 
Pertina'cious.  adj.  [from  pertinax.] 

1 .  Obstinate ;  stubborn ;  perversely  reso- 
lute. 

One  of  the  dissenters  appeared  to  Dr.  Sander 
son  to  be  so  bold,  so  troublesome  and  illogical  in 
the  dispute,  as  forced  him  to  say,  that  he  had 
never  met  with  a  man  of  more  pertinacious  confi- 
dence and  less  abilities.  Walton. 

2.  Resolute ;  constant ;  steady. 

Diligence  is  a  steady,  constant,  and  pertinacious 
study,  that  naturally  leads  the  soul  into  the  know- 
ledge of  that,  which  at  first  seemed  locked  up 
from  it.  South. 

Pertina'ciously.  adv.  [from  pertina- 
cious.]   Obstinately;  stubbornly. 

They  deny  that  freedom  to  me,  which  they  per- 
tiyuiciousty  challenge  to  themselves.  King  Charles. 

Others  have  sought  to  ease  themselves  of  all  the 
evil  of  affliction  by  disputing  subtilly  against  it,  and 
pertinaciously  mamtaining  that  afllictions  are  no  real 
evils,  but  only  in  imagination.  Tillotson. 
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Metals  pertinaciously  resist  all  transmutation} 
and  though  one  would  think  they  were  turned  into 
a  ditfcrent  substance,  yet  they  do  but  as  it  were 
lurk  under  a  vizard.  Ra^i 

Pertinacity.  "1  w.s.  [pertinacia, 
Pertina'ciousness.  J   Lat.  from /?erft- 

nacious.] 

1 .  Obstinacy  ;  subbornness. 

In  this  reply  was  included  a  very  gross  mistake, 
and  if  with  pertinacity  maintained,  a  capital  errour. 

Brown. 

2.  Resolution ;  constancy. 
PE'RTINACY.  n.s.  [from pertinax.l.ai] 

1.  Obstinacy  ;  stubbornness  ;  persistency. 

Their  pertinacy  is  such,  that  when  you  drive 
them  out  of  one  form,  they  assume  another. 

Duppa. 

It  holds  forth  the  pertinacy  of  ill  fortune,  in 
pursuing  people  into  their  graves.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Resolution ;  steadiness ;  constancy. 

St.  Gorgonia  prayed  with  passion  and  pertinacy, 
till  she  obtained  relief.  Taylor. 

Pertinence.  In.  s.  [from  pertineo, 
Pe'rtinency.  3   Lat  ]  Justness  of  rela- 
tion to  the  matter  in  hand;  propriety  to 
the  purpose ;  appositeness. 

I  have  shewn  the  fitness  and  pertinency  of  the 
apostle's  discourse  to  the  persons  he  addressed  to, 
whereby  it  appeareth  that  he  was  no  babbler,  and 
did  not  talk  at  random.  Bentley. 

PERTINENT,  adj.  [pertinens,lua.t,per- 
iine?it,  Fr.] 

1 .  Related  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  just  to 
the  purpose ;  not  useless  to  the  end  pro- 
posed ;  apposite;  not  foreign  from  the 
thing  intended. 

My  caution  was  more  pertinent 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it.  Sliakesp.  Coriolanus. 

I  set  down,  out  of  experience  in  business,  and 
conversation  in  books,  what  I  thought  pertijifnt  to 
this  business.  Bacon. 

Here  I  shall  seem  a  little  to  digress,  but  you  will 
by  and  by  find  it  pertinent.  Bacon, 

If  he  could  find  pertinent  treatises  of  it  in  books, 
that  would  reach  all  the  particulars  of  a  man's  be- 
haviour ;  his  own  ill-fashioned  example  would 
spoil  all.  Locke, 

2.  Relating ;  regarding ;  concerning.  In 
this  sense  the  word  now  used  is  pertain- 
ing. 

Men  shall  have  just  cause,  when  any  thing  per- 
tinent unto  faith  and  religion  is  duubted  of,  the 
more  willingly  to  incline  their  minds  towards  that 
which  the  sentence  of  so  grave,  wise  and  learned 
in  that  faculty  shall  judge  most  sound.  Hooker. 

Pe'rtinently.  adv.  [from  pertinent.\ 
Appositely ;  to  the  purpose. 

Be  modest  and  reserved  in  the  presence  of  thy 
betters,  speaking  little,  answering  pertinently,  not 
interposing  without  leave  or  reason.  Tuyltrr. 

Pe'rtinentness.  n.  s.  [iiora  pertinent.] 
Appositeness.  Diet, 

Perti'ngent.  adj.  [pertingens,  Lat.] 
Reaching  to  ;  touching^  Did. 

Pe'rtly.  adv.  [from  pert.] 

1.  Briskly ;  smartly. 

I  find  no  otlier  difference  betwixt  the  common 
town-wits  and  the  downright  country  fools,  than 
that  the  first  are  pertly  in  the  wrong,  with  a  little 
more  gaiety  ;  and  the  last  neither  in  the  right  nor 
the  wrong.  Pops. 

2.  Saucily ;  petulantly. 

Yonder  walls,  thatpertly  front  your  town, 
Yond  towerSjWhose  wanton  tops  do  busstheclouds^ 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet.  Shakesp. 

When  you  pa-tly  raise  your  snout. 
Fleer,  and  gibe,  and  laugh,  and  flout; 
This,  among  Hibernian  asses, 
For  sheer  wit,  and  humour  passes.  Svnft. 
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ITNESS.  M.  s.  [from  perl.] 

Jrisk  folly;  sauciness;  petulance, 

Dulness  delighted  ey'd  the  lively  dunce, 

imembring  she  lierself  was  pertness  once.  Pope. 

*etty  liveliness;  spriteliness  without 

rce,  dignity,  or  solidity. 

There  is  in  Shaftesbury's  works  a  lively  pertness 

i  a  parade  of  literature  ;  but  it  is  hard  that  we 

)uld  be  bound  to  admire  the  reveries.  Watts. 

itra'nsient.  adj.  [ptrtransiens,L,a.t.] 

issing  over.  Diet. 

'ERTU'RB.        \  V.  a.  [perturbo, 

PERTU'RBATE.  j  Lat.] 

Do  disquiet ;  to  disturb ;  to  deprive  of 

anquillity. 

Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit.  Shakesp. 

His  wasting  flesh  with  anguish  burns, 

id  his  perturbed  soul  within  him  mourns.  Sandys. 

Po  disorder  ;  to  confuse ;  to  put  put  of 
gularity. 

I'hey  are  content  to  suffer  the  penalties  annexed, 
her  than  perturb  the  public  peace.  K.  Charles. 
The  inservient  and  brutal  faculties  controuled 
;  suggestions  of  truth  ;  pleasure  and  profit  over- 
aying  the  instructions  of  honesty,  and  sensuality 
'turbing  the  reasonable  commands  of  virtue. 

Brown. 

riie  accession  or  secession  of  bodies  from  the 
rth's  surface  perturb  not  the  equilibration  of 
her  hemisphere.  Brown. 

iturba'tion.  n.s.  [ptrlurbatio,  hat. 
irturbation,  Fr.] 

Disquiet  of  mind ;  deprivation  of  tran- 
iiillity. 

Love  was  not  in  their  looks,  either  to  God, 
3r  to  each  other  ;  but  apparent  guilt, 
lid  shame,  and  perturbation,  and  despair.  Milton. 
The  soul,  as  it  is  more  immediately  and  strongly 
"ected  by  this  part,  so  doth  it  manifest  all  its 
ssions  and  perturbations  by  it,  R<^y- 

Restlessness  of  passions. 
Natures,  that  liave  much  heat,  and  great  and 
ulent  desires  and  perturbations,  are  not  ripe  for 
tion,  till  they  have  passed  the  meridian  of  their 
lars.  Baron's  Essays. 

Disturbance ;  disorder ;  confusion ;  com- 
lotion. 

Although  the  long  dissentions  of  the  two  houses 
id  had  lucid  intervals,  yet  they  did  ever  hang 
'er  the  kingdom,  ready  to  break  forth  into  new 
rturbations  and  calamities.  Bacon. 

Cause  of  disquiet, 

O  polish'd  perturbation !  golden  care  I 

hat  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 

0  many  a  watchful  night :  sleep  with  it  now, 
etnotso  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet, 

s  he,  whose  brow  with  homely  biggen  bound, 
leeps  out  the  watch  of  night.  Shakesp.  Henry  1\ . 

Commotion  of  passions. 

Restore  yourselves  unto  your  temper,  fathers  ; 
nd,  without  perturbation,  hear  me  speak. 

B.  Jonson. 

rturba'tour,  n.  s.  [perturbator,  Lat. 
>eriurbateur,  Fr.]  Raiser  of  commo- 
ions. 

RTu'sED.  adj.  [pertusus,  Lat.]  Bored; 
mnched ;  pierced  with  holes.  Diet. 
RTu'sioN.  n.  s.  [from  pertusus,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  piercing  or  punching. 

The  manner  of  opening  a  vein  in  Hippocrates's 
ime,  was  by  stabbing  or  pertusion,  as  it  is  per- 
Jrmed  in  horses.  ArbiUhnot. 
Hole  made  by  punching  or  piercing. 
An  empty  pot  without  earth  in  it,  may  be  put 
vt-r  a  fruit  tlie  better,  if  some  few  pcrtusions  be 
nude  in  the  put.  Bacon. 

1  PERVA'DE,  V.  a.  [pervado,  Lat.] 
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1 .  To  pass  through  an  aperture  ;  to  per- 
meate. 

The  labour'd  chyle  pervades  the  pores 
In  all  the  arterial  perforated  shores.  Blackmore. 

Paper  dipped  in  water  or  oil,  the  oculus  mundi 
stone  steeped  in  water,  linen-cloth  oiled  or  var- 
nished, ajid  many  otlier  substances  soaked  in  such 
liquors  as  will  intimately  pervade  their  little  pores, 
become  by  that  means  more  transparent  than 
otherwise.  Newton. 

2,  To  pass  through  the  whole  extension. 
Matter,  once  bereaved  of  motion,  cannot  of  itself 

acquire  it  again,  nor  till  it  be  struck  by  some  other 
body  from  without,  or  be  intrinsically  moved  by 
an  immaterial  self-active  substance,  that  can  pene- 
trate and  pervade  it.  Bentley. 

What  but  God, 
Pervades,  adjusts  and  agitates  the  whole' 

Thomson. 

Perva'sion,  n.  s.  [from  j)ervade.]  The 
act  of  pervading  or  passing  through. 

If  fusion  be  made  rather  by  the  ingress  and 
transcursions  of  the  atoms  of  fire,  tluui  by  the 
bare  propagation  of  that  motion,  with  wliich  fire 
beats  upon  the  outside  of  the  vessels,  that  con- 
tain the  matter  to  be  melted  ;  both  those  kinds  of 
fluidity,  ascribed  to  saltpetre,  will  appear  to  be 
caused  by  the  pervasion  of  a  foreign  body.  Boyte. 

PE'RVERSE,  adj.  [pervers,  Vr. prrvtr.ms, 
Lat] 

1.  Distorted  from  the  right. 

And  nature  breeds 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things. 

Milt. 

2.  Obstinate  in  the  wrorg ;  stubborn ;  un- 
tractable. 

Thou  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  born 
Universal  reproach  ;  far  worse  to  bear 
Than  violence ;  for  this  was  all  thy  care, 
To  stand  approv'd  in  sight  of  God,  though  worlds 
Judg'd  thee  perverse.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

To  soperverse  a  sex  all  grace  is  vain. 
It  gives  them  courage  to  offend  again.  Dryden. 

3.  Petulant ;  vexatious ;  peevish ;  desirous 
to  cross  and  vex ;  cross. 

O  gentle  Romeo, 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully  ; 
Or  if  yuu  think  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay. 
So  thou  wilt  wooe:  but  else  not  lor  the  world. 

Shah. 

Perve'rsely,  adv.  [from  perverse.]  With 
intent  to  vex  ;  peevishly  ;  vexatiously  ; 
spitefully ;  crossly ;  with  petty  malig- 
nity. 

Men  perversely  take  up  picqncs  and  displeasures 
at  others,  and  then  every  opinion  i  f  the  disliked 
person  must  partake  of  his  fate.    Decay  of  Fielii. 

Men  that  do  not  perverselii  use  (heir  words,  or 
on  purpose  set  themselves  to  cavil,  seldoiu  mis- 
take the  signification  of  the  names  of  simple  ideas. 

Locke. 

A  patriot  is  a  dangerous  post. 
When  wanted  by  his  country  most, 
Perverseli)  conies  in  evil  times. 
Where  virtues  are  imputed  crimes.  Swift. 

PerVe'RSENESS,  n.s.  [from  perverse.] 

1.  Petulance;  peevishness;  spiteful  cross- 
ness. 

Virtue  hath  some  pervcrseness ;  for  she  will 
Neither  believe  her  good,  nor  others  ill.  Dmine. 

Her  whom  he  wishes  most,  shall  seldom  gain 
Through  her  pervcrseness ;  but  shall  see  hergain'd 
By  a  far  worse.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  perverseness  of  my  fate  is  such, 
That  he's  not  mine,  because  he's  mine  too  much. 

Dryden. 

When  a  friend  in  kindness  tries 
To  shew  you  where  your  error  lies, 
Conviction  does  but  more  incense  ; 
Pervcrseness  is  your  whole  defence.  Sivift. 

2,  Perversion;  corruption.     Not  in  use, 
Neitliercan  this  be  meant  of  evil  governours  or 

tyrants;  for  they  are  often  established  as  lawful 
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potentates  ;  but  of  some  pervcrseness  and  defection 
in  the  nation  itself.  Bncuji. 

Perversion,  n.s.  [perversion,  Fr.  from 
perverse.]  The  act  of  perverting ; 
change  to  something  worse. 

VVouien  to  govern  men,  slaves  freemen,  are 
much  in  the  same  degree  ;  all  being  total  viola- 
tions and  l  eriersions  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  na- 
tions. Baron. 

He  supposes  that  whole  reverend  body  are  so 
far  from  disliking  popery,  that  the  hopes  of  en- 
joying the  abby  lands  would  be  an  eli'ectual  in- 
citement to  their  ;jerj;ers!o/i.  Suift. 

Perve'rsity.  n.s.  [perversite,  Fr,  from 
perverse.]    Pervcrseness ;  crossness. 

What  siraixge^  perversity  is  this  of  man  ! 
When  'twas  a  crime  to  taste  th'  inlightning  tree, 
He  could  not  then  his  hand  refrain.  Noiris. 

To  PERVE'RT,  v.  a.  [perverto,  Lat.  per- 
vert ir,  Fr.] 

1.  To  distort  from  the  true  end  or  pur- 
pose. 

Instead  of  good  they  may  work  ill,  and  pervert 
justice  to  extreme  injustice.  Spens.  State  of  Ireland. 

If  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  vio- 
lent perverting  of  justice  in  a  province,  marvel  not. 

Ecclus.  v.  8. 

If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good. 
Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end. 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil.  Milion. 

He  has  perverted  my  meaning  by  his  glosses  ;  and 
interpreted  my  words  into  blasphemy,  of  which 
they  were  not  guilty.  Dryden. 

Porphyry  has  wrote  a  volume  to  explain  this 
cave  of  the  nymphs  with  more  piety  than  judg- 
ment ;  and  another  person  has  perverted  it  into 
obscenity;  and  both  allegorivally.  Broome. 

We  cannot  charge  any  thing  upon  their  nature, 
till  we  take  care  that  it  is  perverted  by  their  edu- 
cation. Lott'. 

2.  To  corrupt ;  to  turn  from  the  right ; 
opposed  to  convert,  which  is  to  turn 
from  the  wrong  to  the  right. 

The  heinous  and  desjiiteful  act 
Of  Satan,  done  in  Paradise,  and  how 
He  in  the  serpent  had  perverted  Eve, 

Her  husband  she,  to  taste  tlie  fatal  fruit, 
Was  known  in  heav'n.        Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  subtle  practices  of  Eudoxius,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  in  perverting  and  corrupting  the 
most  pious  enqit-ror  Valens.  H  aterland, 

Perve'rter,  n.s.  [from  prrm7.] 

1,  One  that  changes  any  thing  from  gfod 
1o  Lad  ;  a  corrupter. 

Where  a  child  finds  his  own  parents  his  ;ii?rre)'(- 
ers,  he  cannot  be  su  properly  born,  as  damned  into 
the  world.  South. 

2,  One  who  distorts  any  thing  frotn  the 
riglit  purpose. 

He  that  reads  a  prohibition  in  a  divine  law, 
had  need  be  well  satisfied  about  the  sense  he  gives 
it,  lest  he  incur  the  wrath  of  God,  and  he  found  a 
perverter  of  his  law.  Stilling  fleet. 

Perver'tible.  (tdj.  [from pervei't.]  'J'liat 
may  be  easily  perverted,  Ainsw. 

PERVICA'CIOUS,  adj.  [pervicax,  Lat.] 
Spitefully  obstinate ;  peevishly  contu- 
macious. 

May  private  devotions  be  efiicacious  upon  the 
mind  of  one  of  tlie  most  pervicacious  young  crea- 
tures I  Clarissa. 

Gondibert  was  in  fight  audacious. 
But  in  his  ale  most  pervicacious.  Denham. 

Perviva'ciously.  adv.  [from  pervica- 
cious.]   With  spiteful  obstinacy. 
Pervica'ciousness  \n.s.  [p,rvic(ici(i, 
Pervica'citY.  >   Lat.  from  ;;(?•/','- 

Pe'rvicacy.  J    cacious.]  Spite- 

ful obstinacy, 
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PERVIOUS,  adj.  [pervius,  Lat.] 

1 .  Admitting  passage ;  capable  of  being 
permeated. 

Tlie  Egyptians  used  to  say,  that  unknown  dark- 
ness is  the  first  principle  of  the  world  ;  by  darkness 
they  mean  God,  whose  secrets  are  pervious  to  no 
eye.  ,  Taylor. 

Leda's  twins. 
Conspicuous  both,  an<l  both  in  act  to  throw 
Their  trembling  lances  brandish'd  at  the  foe, 
Nor  had  they  iiiiss'd  ;  but  he  to  thickets  fled, 
Conceal'd  from  aiming  spears,  not  pervious  to  the 
steed.  Drvden. 
Those  lodged  iu  other  earth,  more  lax  and  per- 
vious, decayed  in  tract  of  time,  and  rotted  at  length. 

Woodward. 

2.  Pervading ;  permeating.  This  sense  is 
not  proper. 

What  is  this  little,  agile,  ptrvious  fire. 
This  Uult'ring  motion  which  we  call  the  mind  ? 

Prior. 

Pe'rviousness.  n.  s.  [from  pervious.] 
Quality  of  admitting  a  passage. 

The  perviousness  of  our  receiver  to  a  body  much 
more  subtile  than  air,  proceeded  partly  from  the 
looser  texture  of  that  glass  the  receiver  was  made 
of,  and  partly  from  the  enormous  heat,  which 
opened  the  pores  of  the  glass.  Boyle. 

There  will  be  found  another  difference  besides 
that  of  perviousness.      Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

Peru  ke,  n.s.  [peruque,  Fr.]  A  cap  of 
false  hair  ;  a  periwig. 

I  put  him  on  a  linen  cap,  and  his  peruke  over 
that.  Wiseman. 

To  Peru'ke.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

dress  in  adscititious  hair. 
Peru'kem  AKER.n.s.  [/jerwAreand  OTflArm] 

A  maker  of  perukes  ;  a  wig-maker. 
Perusal,  n.s.  \irom  peruse^    The  act 

of  reading. 
As  pieces  of  miniature  must  be  allowed  a  closer 

inspection,  so  this  treatise  requires  application  in 

the  periisnZ.  Woodward. 
If  upon  a  new  perusal  you  think  it  is  written  in 

the  very  spirit  of  the  ancients,  it  deserves  your 

care,  and  is  capable  of  being  improved.  Atterbury. 

To  PERU'SE.  V.  a.  [per  and  use.] 

1.  To  read. 

Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou  shalt  know 
The  treason.  Shahesv.  Richard  II. 

The  petitions  being  thus  prepared,  do  you  con- 
stantly set  apart  an  hour  in  a  day  to  pe^-use  those 
petitions.  Bacon. 

Carefully  observe,  whether  he  tastes  the  distin- 
guishing perfections  or  the  specifick  qualities  of 
the  author  whom  he  peruses.  Addison. 

2.  To  observe  ;  to  examine. 

I  hear  the  enemy  ; 
Out  some  light  horsemen,  and  peruse  their  wings. 

Shahesp. 

I've  pei~us'd  her  well ; 
Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  so  mingled, 
That  they  have  caught  the  king.  Shahesp. 

Myself  I  then  perus'd,  and  limb  by  limb 
Survey 'd.  Milton  s  Paradise  Lost. 

Peru  ser,  n.s.  [from  peruse.]  A  reader; 
examiner. 

The  difficulties  and  hesitations  of  every  one  will 
be  according  to  the  capacity  of  each  peruser,  and 
as  his  penetration  into  nature  is  greater  or  less. 

Woodward. 

Pesa'de.  n.s. 

Pesade  is  a  motion  a  horse  makes  in  raising  or 
lifting  up  his  forequarters,  keeping  his  hind  legs 
upon  the  ground  without  stirring.    Farrier's  Diet. 

Pe  ssary,  n.  s.  [pessaitx,  Fr.]  Is  an  ob- 
long foi-m  of  medicine,  made  to  thrust 
up  into  the  uterus  upon  some  extraordi- 
nary occasions. 

Of  cantharides  he  prescribes  five  in  a  pessary, 
cutting  off  their  heads  and  feet,  mixt  with  myrrh. 

Arbuthnot. 

PEST,  n.s,  [peste,  Fr.  pestis,  Lat.] 
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1.  Plague;  pestilence. 

Let  fierce  Achilles 
The  god  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage.  Pope. 

2,  Any  thing  mischievous  or  destructive. 
At  her  words  the  hellish  pest 

Forbore.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Of  all  virtues  justice  is  the  best; 
Valour  without  it  is  a  common  pest.  Waller. 


Pope. 

To  Pe'ster.  V.  a.  [pester,  Fr.] 

1.  To  disturb;  to  perplex;  to  harass;  to 
turmoil. 

Who  then  shall  blame 
His  pester' d  senses  to  recoil  and  start. 
When  all  that  is  within  liim  does  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there  ?  Shahesp.  Macbeth. 

He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  with  message. 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands.  Sliakesp. 

We  are  pestered  with  mice  and  rats,  and  to  this 
end  the  cat  is  very  serviceable.  More  against  Atheis. 

A  multitude  of  scribblers  daily  pester  the  world 
with  their  insutferable  stuff.  Dryden. 

Tliey  did  so  much  pester  the  church  and  delude 
the  people,  that  contradictions  themselves  asserted 
by  Rabbies  were  equally  revered  by  them  as  the 
infallible  will  of  God.  _  South. 

At  home  he  was  pursu'd  with  noise  ; 
Abroad  was  pester'd  by  the  boys.  Sioifi. 

2.  To  encumber. 

Fitches  and  pease 
YoT  pest'ring  too  much  on  a  hovel  they  lay.  Tusser, 
The  people  crowding  near  within  the  pester'd 
room.  Drayton. 
Confin'd  and  pester'd  in  this  pinfold  here. 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being.  Milt. 
Pe'sterer.  n.  s.  [  from  pester.]  One 

that  pestei-s  or  disturbs. 
Pe'sterous.  adj.  [from  pester.]  Encum- 
bering; cumbersome 

In  the  statute  against  vagabonds  note  the  dis- 
like the  parliament  had  of  gaoling  them,  as  that 
which  was  chargeable,  pesterous,  and  of  no  open 
example.  Bacon's  Henry  Vll. 

Pe'sthouse.  n.  s.  [from  pest  and  house.] 
An  hospital  for  persons  infected  with 
the  plague. 

Pesti  ferous,  adj.  [from  pestifer,  Lat.] 

1.  Destructive;  mischievous. 
Such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness, 

Thy  lend,  pestif'rous,  and  dissentious  pranks, 
The  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride.  Shahesp. 

You,  that  have  discover'd  secrets,  and  made 
such  pesJi/enoMS  reports  of  men  nobly  held,  must 
die.     _  _  Shak. 

2.  Pestilential ;  malignant ;  infectious. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  steams  o( pestifer 

ous  bodies  taint  the  air,  while  they  are  alive  and 
hot.  Arbuthnot. 

Pestilence,  n.s.  [pestilence,  Fr.  pesti- 
lentia,  Lat.]  Plague ;  pest ;  contagious 
distemper. 

The  red  jiestitence  strike  all  trades  in  Rome, 
And  occupations  perish.  Shakesp. 

When  my  eyes  oeheld  Olivia  first, 
Methought  she  purg'd  the  air  of  pestilence.  Shakesp. 

Pe'stilent.  adj.  [pestilent,  Yr.  pestilens, 
Lat.] 

1 .  Producing  plagues ;  malignant. 

Great  ringing  of  bells  in  populous  cities  dissi- 
pated pestilent  air,  which  may  be  from  the  con- 
cussion of  the  air,  and  not  from  the  sound.  Bacon. 

Hoary  moulded  bread  the  soldiers  thrusting 
upon  their  spears  railed  against  king  Ferdinand, 
wlio  with  such  corrupt  and  pestilent  bread  would 
feed  them.  Knoltes. 

To  those  people  that  dwell  under  or  near  the 
-  equator,  a  perpetual  spring  would  be  a  most  pesti- 
lent and  insupportable  summer.  Bentley. 

2.  Mischievous;  destructive^ 

There  is  nothing  more  contagious  and  pestilent 
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than  some  kinds  of  harmony ;  than  some  nothing 
more  strong  and  potent  unto  good.  Hooker. 

Which  precedent,  of  pestilent  import. 
Against  thee,  Henry  j  had  been  brought.  Daniel. 

The  world  abounds  with  pestilent  books,  writ- 
ten against  this  doctrine.         Swift's  Miscellanies. 
3.  In  ludicrous  language,  it  is  used  to 
exaggerate  the  meaning  of  another  word. 

One  pestilent  fine. 
His  beard  no  bigger  though  than  thine, 
Walk'd  on  before  the  rest.  Suckling. 

Pestile'ntial.  adj.  [pestilenciel,  Fr. 
pestilens,  Lat.] 

1.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  pestilence; 
producing  pestilence ;  infectious  ;  con- 
tagious. 

These  with  the  air  passing  into  the  lungs,  iu. 
feet  the  mass  of  blood,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
pestilential  fevers.  Woodward, 

Fire  involv'd 
In  pestilential  vapours,  stench,  and  smoak. 

Addison. 

2.  Mischievous;  destmctive ;  pernicious. 

If  government  depends  upon  religion,  then  this 
shews  the  pestilential  design  of  those  that  attempt 
to  disjoin  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  interests. 

South.- 

Pe'stilently.  adv.  [from  pestilent.] 
Mischievously ;  destructively. 

Pestilla'tion.  n.  s.  [pistillum,  Lat,] 
The  act  of  pounding  or  breaking  in  a 
mortar. 

The  best  diamonds  are  comminuble,  and  so  far 
from  breaking  hammers,  that  they  submit  unto 
pestillation,  and  resist  not  any  ordinary  pestle. 

Brown, 

Pe'stle.  n.s.  [pistillum,  Lat,]  An  in- 
strument with  which  any  thing  is  broken 
in  a  mortar. 

What  real  alteration  can  the  beating  of  the  pestie 
make  in  any  body,  but  of  the  texture  of  it  ?  Locke, 

Upon  our  vegetable  food  the  teeth  and  jaws 
act  as  the  pestle  and  mortar.  Arbuthnot, 

Pestle  of  Pork.  n.  s.  A  gammon  of 
bacon.  Ainsworik, 

Pet.  n.  s.  [This  word  is  of  doubtful  ety- 
mology ;  from  despit,  Fr.  or  impetus, 
Lat.  perliaps  it  may  be  derived  some 
way  from  petit,  as  it  implies  only  a  little 
fume  or  fret,] 

1 .  A  slight  passion;  a  slight  fit  of  peevish- 
ness. 

If  all  the  world 
Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse. 
Drink  the  clear  stream,and  nothing  wearbutfreeae, 
Th'all-giver  would  beunthankt,wouldbeunprais'd. 

Milton,, 

If  we  cannot  obtain  every  vain  thing  we  ask, 
our  next  business  is  to  take  pet  at  the  refusal. 

L'Estrangt. 

•  Life,  given  for  noble  purposes,  must  not  be 
thrown  up  in  a  pet,  nor  whined  away  in  love. 

Collier, 

They  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay. 
And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray.  Pope, 

2.  A  lamb  taken  into  the  house,  and 
brought  up  by  hand.  A  cade  lamb. 
[Probably  from  petit  little.]  See  Peat. 

Hanmr, 

PETAL,  n.  s.  [petalum,  Lat.] 

Petal  is  a  term  in  botany,  signifying  those  fine 
coloured  leaves  that  compose  the  flowers  of  all 
plants  :  whence  plants  are  distinguished  into  mo- 
nopctalous,  whose  flower  is  one  continued  leaf; 
tripetalous,  penlapetalous,  and  poly  petalous,wlieii 
they  consist  of  three,  five,  or  many  leaves.  Quincy. 

Pe'talous.  adj.  [from  petal.]  Having 
petals. 

Pe'tar.  '[n.s.  [ petard,  Fr.  petardo, 
Pe'tard.  J  Ital.] 
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etard  is  an  engine  of  metal,  almost  in  the 
3f  an  hat,  about  seven  inches  deep,and  abont 
:lies  over  at  the  mouth  ;  when  charged  with 
iwder  well  beaten,  it  is  covered  with  a  ma- 
r  plank,  bound  down  fast  with  ropes,  run- 
hrough  handles,  which  are  round  the  rim 
le  mouth  of  it :  this  petard  is  applied  to  gates 
riers  of  such  places  as  are  designed  to  be 
led,  to  blow  tnera  up :  they  are  also  used 
ntermines  to  break  through  into  the  ene- 
lalleries.  Military  Dictionary. 

the  sport  to  have  the  engineer 
with  his  own  petard,         Shakesp,  Hamlet. 
1  all  his  having  and  his  holding, 
:'d  t'  eternal  noise  and  scolding; 
injugal  petard  that  tears 
all  portcullices  of  ears.  Hudibras. 

;hial.  adj.  [from  petechia,  Lat.] 
lentially  spotted. 

London  are  many  fevers  with  buboes  and 
icles,  and  many  petechial  or  spotted  fevers. 

Arbuthnot. 

l-WORT,  n.  s.  [Ascyren.]  A  plant. 
IT.  adj.  [Fr,]  Small ;  inconsidera- 

what  small  petit  hints  docs  the  mind  recover 
shiiig  motion  ?  South. 

nON.  U.S.  [petitio,  Lat.] 

[uest;  intreaty;  supplication ;  prayer. 

must  propose  unto  all  men  certain  petitions 
nt  and  very  material  in  causes  of  this  nature. 

Hooker. 

My  next  poor  petition 
at  his  noble  grace  would  have  some  pity 
my  wretched  women.  Shakesp. 

my  life  be  given  at  my  petition,  and  my 
;  at  my  request.  Esther,  vii.  3. 

iu  didst  choose  this  house  to  be  called  by 
ime,  and  to  be  a  house  of  prayer  und  petition 
y  people.  1  Mac.  vii. 

must  not  only  send  up  petitions  and  thoughts 
nd  then  to  heaven,  but  must  go  through  all 
orldly  business  with  a  heavenly  spirit.  Law, 
gle  branch  or  article  of  a  prayer, 
n  pray'd  that  she  might  still  possess  his  heart. 
10  pretending  rival  share  a  part ; 
ast  petition  heard  of  all  her  pray'r.  Dryden. 

Ti  TioN.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
it;  to  supplicate. 

u  have  petition'd  all  the  gods 
ly  prosperity.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

•■  mother  petitioned  her  goddess  to  bestow  upon 
the  greatest  gift  that  could  be  given.  Addison. 

riONARiLY.  adv.  [from petitionary.] 
ivay  of  begging  the  question. 

s  doth  but  petitionarily  infer  a  dextrality  iu 
:avens,  and  we  may  as  reasonably  conclude  a 
md  left  laterality  in  the  ark  of  Noah.  Brown 

'lONARY.  adj.  [tvom  petition.] 
jplicatory  ;  coming  with  petitions. 

don  thy  petitionary  countrymen.  Shakesp. 
9  our  base  petitionary  breath 
blows  'em  to  this  greatness.  Ben  Sanson 
itaining  petitions  or  requests. 
'iionary  prayer  belongeth  only  to  such  as 
themselves  impotent,  and  stand  in  need  of 
from  others.  Hooker. 
turn  only  yes  or  no  to  questionary  and  peti- 
epistles  of  half  a  yard  long.  Swift. 

lONER.  n.  s.  [from  petition.]  One 
offers  a  petition, 
en  j'ou  have  received  the  petitions,  and  it 
lease  the  petitioners  well  to  deliver  them  into 
)wn  hand,  let  your  secretary  first  read  them, 
raw  lines  under  the  material  parts.  Bacon. 
at  pleasure  can  it  be  to  be  encumbered  with 
dencies,  thronged  and  surrounded  with  peti- 
?  South. 
IT  prayers  are  to  the  reproach  of  the  petition- 
id  to  the  confusion  of  vain  desires. 

L'Estrange 
woes  broke  out,  and  begg'd  relief 
tears,  the  dumb  petitioner's  of  grief.  Dryden 
■  Roman  matrons  presented  a  petition  to 
ithers ;  this  raised  so  much  raillery  upon 
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the  petitioners,  that  the  ladies  never  after  offered 
to  direct  the  lawgivers  of  their  country.  Addison. 

Pe'titory.  adj.  [petitorius,  Lat.  peti- 
toire,  Fr.]    Petitioning;  claiming  the 
property  of  any  thing.  Ainsworth. 
Pe'tre.  n.s.  [from  petra  a  stone.]  Nitre; 
salt  petre.    See  Nitre. 

Powder  made  of  impure  and  greasy  ^etre,  hath 
but  a  weak  emission,  and  gives  but  a  faint  report. 

Brown. 

The  vessel  was  first  well  nealed  to  prevent  crack- 
ing, and  covered  to  prevent  the  falling  in  of  any 
thuig  that  might  unseasonably  kindle  the  petre. 

Boyle. 

Nitre,  while  it  is  in  its  native  state,  is  called 
p«fre-salt,  when  refined  salt-petre.  Woodward. 

Petre'scent.  adj.  [pertescens,  Lat.] 
Growing  stone;  becoming  stone. 

A  cave,  from  whose  arched  roof  there  dropped 
down  a  pertescent  liquor,  which  oftentimes  before 
it  could  fall  to  the  ground  congealed.  Boyle. 

Petrifa'ction.  n.s.  [from  pttrifio,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  act  of  turning  to  stone ;  the  state 

of  being  turned  to  stone. 

Its  concretive  spirit  has  the  seeds  of  petrifaction 
and  gorgon  within  itself.  Brown. 

2.  That  which  is  made  stone. 

Look  over  the  variety  of  beautiful  shells,  petri- 
factions, ores,  minerals,  stones,  and  other  natural 
curiosities.  Cheyne. 

Petri  fa'ctive.  adj.  [from  petrifacio, 
Lat.]    Having  the  power  to  form  stone. 

There  are  many  to  be  found,  which  are  but 
the  lapidescences  and  petrifactive  mutation  of 
bodies.  Brown. 

Petrifica'tion.  n.  s.  [petrification,  Fr. 
from  petrify.]  A  body  formed  by 
changing  other  matter  to  stone. 

In  these  strange  petrifications,  the  hardening  of 
the  bodies  seems  to  be  effected  principally,  if  not 
only,  as  in  the  induration  of  the  fluid  substances 
of  an  egg  into  a  chick,  by  altering  the  disposition 
of  their  parts.  Boyle. 

Petri'fick.  adj.  [petrificus,  Lat.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  change  to  stone. 

Winter's  breath, 
A  nitrous  blast  that  strikes  petrifick  death.  Savage. 

The  aggregated  soil. 
Death  with  his  mace  petrifick,  cold  and  dry. 
As  with  a  trident,  smote.   Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

To  Pe'trify.  v.  a,  [petrifier,  Fr.  petra 
andfio,  Lat.] 

1.  To  change  to  stone. 

a  few  resemble  petrified  wood.  Woodward. 

2.  To  make  callous ;  to  make  obdurate. 
Schism  is  markt  out  by  the  apostle  to  the  He- 
brews, as  a  kind  of  petrifying  crime,  which  in- 
duces induration.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Though  their  souls  be  not  yet  wholly  petrified, 
yet  every  act  of  sin  makes  gradual  approaches  to 
It.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  Euclid  dip  at  once. 
And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce.  Pope. 

Who  stifle  nature,  and  subsist  on  art. 
Who  coin  the  face,  and  petrify  the  heart.  Young. 

To  Petrify,  v.n.  To  become  stone. 

Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow, 
And  petrify  with  grief.  Dryden. 

Petro;l.  \n,s.[petrole,Yr.] 
Petro  leum.  S 

Petrol  or  petroleum  is  a  liquid  bitumen,  black, 
floating  on  the  water  of  springs.  Woodward. 
Pe'tRONEL.  n.  s.  [petrinal,  Fr.]  A  pistol; 
a  small  gun  used  by  a  horseman. 

And  he  with  petronel  upheav'd, 
Instead  of  shield  the  blow  receiv'd. 
The  gun  recoil'd  as  well  it  might.  Hudibras. 

Pe'ttcoy.  n.s.  [gnaphalium  minus.]  An 
herb.  Ainsivorth 
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Pe'tticoat.  n.s.  [petit  and  coat.]  The 
lower  part  of  a  woman's  dress. 

What  trade  art  thou.  Feeble  ? — A  woman's 
taylor,  sir.— Wilt  thou  make  as  many  holes  in 
an  enemy's  battle,  as  thou  hast  done  in  a  woman's 
petticoat  ?  Shakesp. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out. 
As  if  they  fear'd  the  light.  Suckling. 

It  is  a  great  compliment  to  the  sex,  that  ttie 
virtues  are  generally  shewn  in  petticoats.  Addison. 

To  fifty  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note, 
We  trust  th'  important  charge,  the  petticoat; 
Oft  have  we  known  that  sevenfold  fence  to  fail. 
Though  stiff  with  hoops,  and  arra'd  with  ribs  of 
whale.  Pope. 

Pettifo'gger.  n,  s.  [corrupted  from 
pettivoguer  ;  petit  and  voguer,  ]>.]  A 
petty  small-rate  lawyer. 

The  worst  conditioned  and  least  cliented  peiivo- 
guers  get,  under  the  sweet  bait  of  revenge,  more 
plentiful  prosecution  of  actions. 

Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Your  pettifoggers  damn  their  souls 
To  share  with  knaves  in  cheating  fools.  Hudil^ras. 

Consider,  my  dear,  how  indecent  it  is  to  aban- 
don your  shop  and  follow  pettf aggers ;  there  is 
hardly  a  plea  between  two  country  esquires  about 
a  barren  acre,  but  you  draw  yourself  in  as  bail, 
surety,  or  solicitor.  Arbuthnot's  John  Bull. 

Physiciar.s  are  apt  to  despise  empyrics ;  lawyers, 
pettifoggers;  and  merchants,  pedlars.  Swift. 
Pe'ttiness.  n.  s.  [from  petty.]  Small- 
ness ;  littleness ;  inconsiderableness ;  un- 
importance. 

The  losses  we  have  borne,  the  subjects  we 
Have  lost,  and  the  disgrace  we  have  digested  ; 
To  answer  which,  his  pettiness  would  bow  under. 

Shakesp^ 

Pe'ttish.  adj.  [from  pet.]  Fretful; 
peevish. 

Nor  doth  their  childhood  prove  their  innocence  ; 
They're  froward,  pettish,  and  unus'd  to  smile 

Creech. 

Pe'ttishness.  n.s.  [from pettish.]  Fret- 
fulness  ;  peevishness. 

Like  children,  when  we  lose  our  favourite 
plaything,  we  throw  away  the  rest  in  a  fit  of 
pettishness.  ,  Collier, 

Pe'ttitoes.  n.  s.  [petty  and  toe.] 

1.  The  feet  of  a  sucking  pig. 

2.  Feet  in  contempt. 

My  good  clown  grew  soinlove  with  the  wenches 
song,  that  he  would  not  stir  his  pettitoes,  till  he  had 
both  tune  and  words.        Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

PETTO,  n.s.  [Ital.]  The  breast;  figu- 
ratively, privacy. 

PETTY,  a^.  [petit,  Fr.]  Small;  incon- 
siderable ;  inferiour ;  little. 

When  he  had  no  power, 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  state, 
He  was  your  enemy.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

It  is  a  common  experience,  that  dogs  know  tlic 
dog-killer  ;  when,  as  iu  time  of  infection,  some 
petty  fellow  is  sent  out  to  kill  the  dogs.  Bacon. 

Itimporteth  not  much,  somejjetti/  alteration  or 
difference  it  may  make.  Bacon. 

Will  God  incense  his  ire 
For  such  a  petty  trespass  '  Milton. 

From  thence  a  thousand  lesser  poets  sprung, 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Rome.  Denham. 

They  believe  one  only  chief  and  great  God, 
v/hich  hath  been  from  all  eternity  ;  who,  wlien 
he  proposed  to  make  tlie  world,  made  first  other 
gods  of  a  principal  order ;  and  after,  tlie  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  as  pefty-gods.  Stillinsfleet. 

By  all  I  have  read  of  petty  commonwealins,  as 
well  as  the  great  ones,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a 
free  people  do  of  themselves  divide  into  three 
powers.  Swift. 

Bolonia  water'd  by  the  petty  Rhine.  Addison. 

Can  an  example  be  given,  in  tlie  whole  course 
of  this  war,  where  we  have  treated  the  pettiest 
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prince,  with  whom  we  have  had  to  deal,  in  so 
contemptuous  a  manner  ?  Swift. 

Petulance.  }n.s.  [petulance,  Yr.  pefu- 
Petulancy.  3   luniia,  Lat.]  Sauciness; 
peevishness ;  wantonness. 

It  was  excellently  said  of  that  philosopher,  that 
there  was  a  wall  or  parapet  of  teeth  set  in  our  mouth, 
to  restrain  the  petulancy  of  our  words.  Ben  Joiison. 

Such  was  others  petulancy,  that  they  joyed  to 
see  their  betters  shamefully  outraged  and  abused. 

King  Charles. 

Wise  men  knew,  that  which  looked  like  pride 
in  some,  and  like  petulance  in  others,  would,  by 
experience  in  affairs  and  conversation  amongst 
men,  be  in  time  wrought  off.  Clarendon. 

However  their  numbers,  as  well  as  their  inso- 
lence and  perverseness  increased,  many  instances 
of  petulancy  and  scurrility  are  to  be  seen  in  their 
pamphlets.  Swift. 

There  appears  in  our  age  a  pride  and  petulancy 
in  youth,  zealous  to  cast  off  the  sentiments  of 
their  fathers  and  teachers.  Watts. 
Pe'tulant.  adj.  [petulans,  Lat.  petulant, 
Ft.] 

1 .  Saucy ;  perverse. 

If  the  opponent  sees  victory  to  incline  to  his  side, 
let  him  shew  the  force  of  his  argument,  without 
too  importunate  and  petulant  demands  of  an  an- 
swer. Watts. 

2,  Wanton, 

The  tongue  of  a  man  is  so  petulant,  and  his 
thoughts  so  variable,  that  one  should  nut  lay  too 
great  stress  upon  any  present  speeches  and  opi- 
nions. Spectator. 

Pe'tulaNTLY.  adv.  [from petulant.]  With 
petulance  ;  with  saucy  pertness. 

Pew.  n.s.  [pui/e,  Dut.]  A  seat  inclosed 
in  a  church. 

When  Sir  Thomas  More  was  lord  chancellor, 
he  did  use,  at  mass,  to  sit  in  the  chancel,  and  his 
lady  in  a  pew.  Bucon. 

Should  our  sex  take  it  into  their  heads  to  wear 
trunk  breeches  at  church,  a  man  and  his  wife 
would  fill  a  whole  peiu.  Addison. 

She  decently,  in  forin,  pays  heav'n  its  due  ; 
And  makes  a  civil  visit  to  her  pew.  Young. 

Pe'wet.  n..t.  [pietvit,  Dutch;  vaniiellus.] 

1.  A  water  fowl. 

W^e  reckon  the  dip-chick,  so  named  of  his  div- 
ing and  littleness,  puffins,  pewets,  nieawes.  Carew. 

2.  The  lapwing.  Alnsworth. 
PEWTER,  n.s.  [peauter,  Dut.] 

1.  A  compound  of  metals  ;  an  artificial 
metal. 

Nine  parts  or  more  of  tin,  with  one  of  regulus 
of  antimony  compose  pewter.  Pemberton. 

Coarse  pewter  is  made  of  fine  tin  and  lead. Bucon. 

The  pewter,  into  which  no  water  could  enter, 
■  became  more  white,  and  liker  to  silver,  and  less 
flexible.  Bacon. 

Pewter  dishes,  with  water  in  them,  will  not 
melt  easily,  but  without  it  they  will;  nay,  butter 
or  oil,  in  themselves  inflammable,  yet,  by  their 
moisture,  will  hinder  melting.  Bacon. 

2,  The  plates  and  dishes  in  a  hou.se. 

The  ej'e  of  the  mistress  was  wont  to  make  her 
pewter  shine.  Addison. 

Pe'wterer.  n.  s.  [from  pewter.]  A  smith 
who  works  in  pewter. 

He  shall  charge  you  and  discharge  you  with 
the  motion  of  a  pew'tereri  haumier.  Shakesp. 

We  caused  a  skilful  pewterer  to  close  tlie  vessel 
in  our  presence  with  soder  exquisitely.  Boyle. 

PH.ff;No'MENON.  w.  s.  See  Phenome- 
non. This  has  Mmetimes  ph^enomcna 
in  the  plural.  [(paUofjusiov.]  An  appear- 
ance in  the  works  of  nature. 

The  paper  was  black,  and  the  colours  intense 
and  thick,  that  the  phenomenon  might  be  conspi- 
cuous. Newton. 
PhAGEDE'NA,     n.  S.     [(pecyE^ana,  ;  from 
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(pdya,  cdo  to  eat.]  An  ulcer,  where  the 
sharpness  of  the  humours  eats  away  the 
flesh. 

Phagede'nick.  I  adj.  [phagedenique, 
Phagede'nous.  J    Fr,]    Eating;  cor- 
roding. 

Phagedenick  medicines,  are  those  which  eat  away 
fungous  or  proud  flesh.  Diet. 

A  bubo,  according  to  its  malignancy,  either 
proves  easily  curable,  or  terminates  in  a  phage- 
denotis  ulcer  with  jagged  Hps.  Wiseman. 

When  they  are  very  putrid  and  corrosive,  which 
circumstances  give  them  the  name  of  foul  phage- 
denick ulcers,  some  spirits  of  wine  should  be  added 
to  the  fomentation.  Sharp. 
Pha'lanx.  n.  s.  [phalanx,  luat.  phalange, 
Fr.]  A  troop  of  men  closely  embodied. 

Far  otherwise  th'  inviolable  saints, 
In  cubic  p/ia/anx  firm,  advanc'd  entire. 
Invulnerable,  impenetrably  arni'd.  Milton. 

The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tow'r. 
On  all  sides  batter'd,  yet  resists  his  jicw'r.   Po  e. 
Pha'NTASM.     )  n.  S.  [(pa.!\aa-^a,,  (pav^Mj-la. ; 
Phanta'sma.  ^     phaniasme,  pliantade, 
Fr.]    Vain  and  airy  appearance  ;  some- 
thing appearing  only  to  imagination. 

All  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasm  or  a  hideous  dream.  Shahesp. 
This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard  that  keeps  here  in 
court 

A  phantasm,  a  monarcho,  and  one  that  makes  sport 
To  the  prince  and  his  book-mates.  Shakesp. 

They  believe,  and  they  believe  amiss,  because 
they  be  but  j)/iantomsorapparitions.fiate!g-/i'sf/ist 

If  the  great  ones  were  in  forwardness,  the  people 
were  in  fury,  entertaining  this  airy  body  or  pJiun- 
tasm  with  incredible  affection  ;  piirtly  out  of  their 
great  devotion  to  the  house  of  York,  partly  out 
of  proud  humour.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

WW, 

In  this  infernal  vnle  first  met,  thou  call'st 

Me  father,  and  that  p/ianta'm  call'st  my  son.  Milt. 

Assaying,  by  his  devilish  art,  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  forge 
Illusions,  as  he  list, p'lantasms  and  dreams.  Milton. 

PhANTA'STICAL.  J  e  r.^^r„.  

n  ,  >  bee  Fantastical. 

PhANTA  STICK.  5 

Pha'ntom.  n.  s.  [phantome,  Fr.] 

1 .  /\  spectre ;  an  apparition. 

If  he  cannot  help  believing,  that  such  things  he 
saw  and  heard,  he  may  still  have  room  to  believe 
that  what  this  airy  phantom  said  is  not  absolutely 
to  be  relied  on.  Atterbury. 

A  constant  vapour  o'er  the  palace  flies  ; 
Strange  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise  ; 
Dreadful  as  hermits  dreams  in  haunted  shades. 
Or  bright  as  visions  of  expiring  maids.  Pope. 

2.  A  fancied  vision. 

Restless  and  impatient  to  try  every  overture  of 
present  happiness,  hehuntsapftarrfom  he  can  never 
overtake.  Rogers. 

As  ['alias  will'd,  along  the  sable  skies. 
To  calm  the  queen,  the  pitantom  sister  flies.  Pope. 

Pharisa'ical  adj.  [from  pharisee,]  Ri- 
tual ;  externally  religious :  from  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  whose  religion  con- 
sisted almost  wholly  in  ceremonies. 

The  causes  of  superstition  are  pleasing  and  sen- 
sual rites,  excess  of  outward  and  pharisaical  ho- 
liness, over-great  reverence  of  traditions,  whicli 
cannot  but  load  the  church.  Bacon. 

Suffer  us  not  to  be  deluded  with  pharisaical  wash- 
ings instead  of  christian  reformings.  Charles. 
Ph AEMACE'UTICAL.  )  adj.[<pa.^i.i.a.y.BVTtxoi;, 
PhARMACE'UTICK.  j    from  (pa^fAandu.] 
Relating  to  the  knowledge  or  art  of 
pharmacy,  and  preparation  of  medicines. 

PhARMACO'LOGIST.  n.s.   [<pa^p,axov  and 

>\i'yu.]    One  who  writes  upon  drugs. 

I  he  osteucolla  is  recommended  by  the  pharma- 
cologistS  ds  an  absorbentand  conalutinatorof  broken 
bones.  Woodward  on  Fossils. 
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Pharmaco'logy.  n.  s.  [(pa.^f/.a,xot  and 
7\iyu.]  The  knowledge  of  drugs  and 
medicines. 

PhARMACOPOEI'A.  n.  S.  [(pa^^ay.ov  and 
'aoUa;  pharmacopee,  Fr  ]  .v  dispensa- 
tory; a  book  containing  rules  fcr  the 
composition  of  medicines. 

Pharmaco'polist.  n.  s.  [(pa-^fAxxot  and 
•muXiu;  p/iarmacopole,  Vr.]  An  apothe- 
cary ;  one  who  sells  medicines. 

Pha'rmacy.  w.  s.  [from  (pa^^xaxov  a  medi- 
cine ;  pharmacie,  Fr.]  'J'he  art  or  prac- 
tice of  preparing  medicines ;  the  trade 
of  an  apothecary. 

Each  dose  the  goddess  weighs  with  watchful  eye, 
So  nice  her  art  in  impious  pharmacy.  Garth. 

Pha'ros.  In.  s.  [from  Pharos  in  Egypt.] 
Ph  ARE.    3  A  light-house  ;  a  lantern  from 
the  shore  to  direct  sailors. 

He  aug.]:ent  (l  and  repaired  the  port  ofOstia, 
built  a  pharos  ur  light  house.    Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

PhARYNGO'TOMY.  n.S.  [(pa^vy^  andrtutu.] 

The  act  of  making  an  incision  into  the 
wind  pipe,  used  when  some  tumour  in 
the  throat  hinders  respiration. 

Pha'sels.  n.  s.  [phaseoti,  Lat.]  French 
beans.  Ainsworth, 

Pha'sis.  In  thu  p\ma\ phases.  [ipa<7i;; 
phase,  Fr.]    Appearance  exhibited  by 

,  any  body  ;  as  the  changes  of  the  moon 
All  the  hypotheses  yet  contrived,  were  built 
upon  too  narrow  an  inspection  of  the  phases  oftfie 
universe.  GlanvilU, 

He  o'er  the  seas  shall  love,  or  fame  pursue ; 
And  other  months,  another  phasis  view  ; 
Fixt  to  the  rudder,  he  shall  boldly  steer. 
And  pass  those  rocks  which  Tiphys  us'd  to  fear 

Creech 

Phasm.  n.s.  [(pacrf/.u.]  Appearance;  phan- 
tom ;  fancied  apparition. 

Thence  proceed  many  aereal  fictions  and  phasmi 
and  chymairas  created  by  the  vanity  of  our  own 
hearts  or  seduction  of  evil  spirits,  and  not  planted 
in  them  by  God.  Hammond 

Phe'asant.  m.  s.  [Jaisan,  Fr.  pkasianus 
from  Phasis  the  river  of  Colchos.]  A 
kind  of  wild  cock. 

The  hardest  to  draw  are  tame  birds ;  as  the  cock 
peacock,  and  pheasant.        Peachum  on  Drawing 

Preach  as  I  please,  I  doubt  our  curious  men 
Will  chuse  a  pheasant  still  before  a  hen.  Popi 

Pheek.  H.s.  A  companion.  See  Feer. 

Spenser 

To  Pheese.  v.  a.  [perhaps  to  feaze.]  To 
comb ;  to  fleece  ;  to  curry. 
An  he  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pheese  his  pride. 

Shakt^ 

Pheni'copter.  n.  s.  [(poinx.6'^\^ ;  p 
nicopterus,  Lat.]  A  kind  of  bird,  which 
is  thus  described  by  Martial: 

Dat  mihipenna  rubens  nomen  sedliti- 
gua  gulosis 
JSostra  sapit ;  quid  si  garrula  lingm 
foret  ? 

He  blended  together  the  livers  of  giltheads,  the 
brains  of  pheasants  and  peacocks,  tongues  o(fh<- 
nicopters,  and  the  melts  of  laiiipres.  Hakewiu. 

Phe'nix.  n.  s.  [(poiH^  ;  phcenix,  Lat.]  TJie 
bird  which  is  supposed  to  exist  sing 
and  to  rise  again  from  its  own  ashes. 

There  is  one  tree,  the  phenix  throne ;  one  phena 
At  this  hour  reigning  there.       Shakesp.  Temjis»t. 
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b  all  the  fowls  he  seems  a  pkenix.  Milton. 
[aviiig  the  idea  of  a  phenii  in  ray  tnind,  the 
enquiry  is,  whetlier  such  a  thing  does  exist? 

Locke. 

\o'menon.  n.  s.  [(pitttfiitvov;  pheno- 
ne,  Fr. :  it  is  therefore  often  written 
cenomenon  ;  but  being  naturalised,  it 
>  changed  the  ee,  which  is  not  in  the 
glish  language,  to  e.  But  if  it  has  the 
^inal  plural  termination  phtenomena, 
ihould,  I  think,  be  written  with  «.] 
ppearance ;  visible  quality, 
bort-sighted  minds  are  unfit  to  make  philoso- 
rs,  whose  business  it  is  to  describe,  in  compre- 
iive  theories,  the  phenomena  of  the  world  and 
r  causes.  Burnet. 
hese  are  curiosities  of  little  or  no  moment  to 
anderstaiiding  the  phenomenon  of  nature.  Newt, 
he  most  considerable  phenomenon,  belonging 
errestrial  bodies,  is  gravitation,  wliereby  all 
ies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  earth  press  towards 
entre.  Bentley's  Sermons, 

tiy  thing  that  strikes  by  any  new 
learance, 

\L.  n.  s.  [phiala,  Lat.  phiole,  Fr.] 
small  bottle. 

pon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole 
h  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  phial.  Shakesp. 
e  proves  his  explications  by  experiments  made 
1  a  phial  of  water,  and  with  globes  of  glass  fil- 
with  water.  Newton. 
.a'nthropy.  n.  s.  and 
^tiwo;.]  Love  of  mankind ;  good 
ure. 

jch  a  transient  temporary  good  nature  is  not 
'philanthropy,  that  love  of  mankind,  which  de- 
es the  title  of  a  moral  virtue.  Addison. 
.I'PPICK.  w.  s.  [from  the  invectives  of 
mosthenes  against  Philip  of  Mace- 
1.]  Any  invective  declamation. 
.OLOGER.  «.  S.  [(piXoAoyo?.]  One 
ose  chief  study  is  language ;  a  gram- 
rian  ;  a  critick. 

hilologers  and  critical  discoursers,  who  lookbe- 
d  the  shell  and  obvious  exteriors  of  things,  will 
ae  angry  with  our  narrower  explorations.  Brown. 
ou  expect,  that  I  should  discourse  of  this  mat- 
ike  a  naturalist,  not  a  philologer.  Boyle. 
he  best  philohgers  say,  that  the  original  word 
i  not  only  signify  domestick,  as  opposed  to  fo- 
n,  but  also  private,  as  opposed  to  common. 

Spratt's  Sermons. 

.olo'gical.  adj.  [from  philology J\ 
tical ;  grammatical. 

:udies,  called  philological,  are  history,  language, 
amar,  rhetorick,  poesy,  and  criticism.  Watts. 
e  who  pretends  to  the  learned  professions,  if 
oth  not  arise  to  be  a  critick  himself  in  phi- 
ical  matters,  should  frequently  converse  with 
ionaries,  paraphrasts,  commentators,  or  other 
cks,  which  may  relieve  any  difficulties.  Watts. 

o'logist.  n.  s.    See  Philologer. 
ritick  ;  a  grammarian. 
^O'LOGY.  n.  s.  [(piAoXoyiae ;  philo- 
ie,    Fr,]     Criticism  ;  grammatical 
rning.    See  Philological. 

emper  all  discourses  of  philology  with  inter- 
sions  of  morality.  Walker. 

LOMEL 
OME 

e  nightingale, 
inie  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
en  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  grow  cold, 
1  philomel  becometh  dumb.  Shakesp. 
dmires  the  jay  the  insects  gilded  wings, 
lears  the  hawk,  when  philomela  sings?  Pope. 
LOMOT.  adj.  [corrupted  from  feuille 
te  a  dead  leaf.]    Coloured  like  a 
id  leaf, 

OL.  II. 


EL.  1  «.  s,  [from  Philomela, 
e'la.  I     changed  into  a  bird.] 
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One  of  them  was  blue,  another  yellow,  and  aiio- 
iS\er  philomot ;  the  fourth  was  of  a  pink  colour,  and 
the  fifth  of  a  pale  green.  Addison. 
Philo'sopheme.  n.  s.  [ipiXocriipriiii.a.]  Prin- 
ciple of  reasoning ;  theorem.  An  un- 
usual word. 

You  will  leani  how  to  address  yourself  to  chil- 
dren for  their  benefit,  and  derive  some  usual  pfti- 
losnphemes  for  your  own  entertainment.  Watts. 

Philosopher,  n.  s.  [philosophus,  Lat. 
philosophe,  Fr.]  A  man  deep  in  know- 
ledge, either  moral  or  natural. 

Many  sound  in  belief  have  been  also  great  phi- 
losophers. Hooker. 

The  philosopher  hath  long  ago  told  us,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  divers  natures  of  things,  so  must  the 
evidences  for  them  be  ;  and  that  'tis  an  argument 
of  an  undisciplined  wit  not  to  acknowledge  this. 

Wilkins. 

They  all  our  fam'd  philosophers  defie. 
And  would  our  faith  by  force  of  reason  try. 

Dryden. 

If  the  philosophers  by  fire  had  been  so  wary  in 
their  observations  and  sincere  in  their  reports,  as 
those,  who  call  themselves  philosophers,  ought  to 
have  been,  our  acquaintance  with  the  bodies  here 
about  us  had  been  yet  much  greater.  Locke. 

Adam,  in  the  state  of  innocence,  came  into  the 
world  a  philosopher,  which  sufficiently  appeared  by 
his  writing  the  natures  of  things  upon  their  names ; 
he  could  view  essences  in  tnemselves,  and  read 
forms  without  the  comment  of  their  respective 
properties.  Soutli. 

Philo'sophebs  stone,  n.  s.     A  stone 
dreamed  of  by  alchemists,  which,  by  its 
touch,  converts  base  metals  into  gold. 
That  stone 

Philosophers  in  vain  so  long  have  sought.  Milton. 
Philoso'phick.  1   adj.  [philosophique. 
Philosophical.  J      Fr.   from  philo- 
sophy.] 

1.  Belonging  to  philosophy  ;  suitable  to  a 
piiilosopher  ;  formed  by  philosophy. 

Others  in  virtue  plac'd  felicity  : 
The  stoick  last  in  philosophick  pride 
By  him  call'd  virtue  ;  and  his  virtuous  man. 
Wise,  perfect  in  himself,  and  all  possessing.  Milton. 

How  could  our  chymick  friends  go  on 
To  find  the  philosophick  stone  ?  Prior. 

When  the  safety  of  the  publick  is  endangered, 
the  appearance  of  a  philosophical  or  affected  indo- 
lence must  arise  either  from  stupidity  or  pertidi- 
ousness.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

2.  Skilled  in  philosophy. 

We  have  our  philosophical  persons  to  make  mo- 
dern and  familiar  things  supernatural  and  cause- 
less. Shakesp. 

Acquaintance  with  God  is  not  a  s;ieculative 
knowledge,  built  on  abstracted  reasonings  about 
his  nature  and  essence,  such  as  ■philosophical  minds 
often  busy  themselves  in,  without  reaping  from 
thence  any  advantage  towards  regulating  their 
passions,  but  practical  knowledge.  Atterlmry. 

3.  Frugal;  abstemious. 

'I  his  is  what  nature's  wants  may  well  suiiice  ; 
But  since  among  mankind  so  few  there  are. 
Who  will  conform  to  pliilosophick  fare, 
I'll  mingle  something  of  our  times  to  please. 

Dryden. 

Philoso'phically.  adv.  [from  philoso- 
phical.] In  a  philosophical  manner ; 
rationally ;  wisely. 

The  law  of  commonweals  that  cut  off  the  right 
hand  of  malefactors,  if  philosophically  executed,  is 
impartial ;  otherwise  the  amputation  not  equally 
punisheth  all.  Brown. 

No  man  has  ever  treated  the  passion  of  love  with 
so  much  delicacy  of  thought  and  of  expression,  or 
searched  into  the  nature  of  it  more  philosophically 
than  Ovid.  Dryden. 

If  natural  laws  were  once  settled,  they  are  never 
to  be  reversed  ;  to  violate  and  infringe  them,  is  the 
same  as  what  we  call  miracle,  and  doth  not  sound 
very  philosophically  out  of  the  mouth  of  an  atheist. 

Bentley's  Sermons. 
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To  Philo'sophize.  v.  a.  [from  philo- 
sophy.] To  play  the  philosopher ;  to 
reason  like  a  philosopher ;  to  moralize ; 
to  search  into  nature ;  to  enquire  into 
the  causes  of  effects. 

Qualities  occult  to  Aristotle,  must  be  so  to  us ; 
and  we  must  not  philosophise  beyond  sympathy 
and  antipathy.  Gla7iville. 

The  wax  philosophized  upon  the  matter,  and 
finding  out  at  last  that  it  was  burning  made  tlie 
brick  so  hard,  cast  itself  into  the  fire.  L' Estrange. 

Two  doctors  of  the  schools  were  philosophizing 
upon  the  advantages  of  mankind  above  all  other 
creatures.  L' Estrange. 

Some  of  our  philosophizing  divines  have  too  much 
exalted  the  faculties  of  our  souls,  when  they  have 
maintained,  that  by  their  force  mankind  has  been 
able  to  find  out  God.  Dryden, 

PHILO'SOPHY.  n.  s.  [philosophic,  Fr. 
philosophia,  Lat.] 

1 .  Knowledge  natural  or  moral. 

1  had  never  read,  head,  nor  seen  any  thing,  I 
had  never  any  taste  of  philosophy  nor  inward  feel- 
ing in  myself,  which  for  a  whde  I  did  not  call  to 
my  succour.  Sidney. 

Hang  up  philosophy ; 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displaut  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom, 
It  helps  not.  Shaketp. 

The  progress  you  have  made  in  philosophy,  hath 
enabled  you  to  benefit  yourself  with  wliat  I  have 
written.  Digby. 

2.  Hypothesis  or  system  upon  which  na- 
tural effects  are  explained. 

We  shall  in  vain  interpret  their  words  by  the  no- 
tions of  our  p/iiteo/j/ij/,  and  the  doctrines  in  our 
schools.  Locke. 

3.  Reasoning ;  argumentation. 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argu'd  then. 
Vain  wisdom  all  and  false  philosophy.  Milton. 

His  decisions  are  the  judgment  of  his  passions 
not  of  his  reason,  the  philosophy  of  the  sinner  not 
of  the  man.  Rogers. 

4.  The  course  of  sciences  read  in  the 
schools. 

Phi'lter.  n.  s.  [(pM^«»;  philtre,  Fr.] 
Something  to  cause  love. 

The  melting  kiss  that  sips 
The  jellied  philtre  of  her  lips.  Cleaveland. 

This  cup  a  cure  for  both  our  ills  has  brought. 
You  need  not  fear  a  philter  in  the  draught. 

Dryden, 

A  philter  that  has  neither  drug  nor  enchantment 
in  it,  love  if  you  would  raise  love.  Addison. 

To  Phi  lter,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
charm  to  love. 

Let  not  those  that  have  repudiated  the  more 
inviting  sins,  shew  themselves  philtred  and  be- 
witched by  this.  Government  of  the  Toiigue. 

Phiz.  n.  s.  [This  word  is  formed  by  a 
ridiculous  contraction  from  physiog- 
nomy, and  should  therefore,  if  it  be  writ- 
ten at  all,  be  written  phyz.]  The  face, 
in  a  sense  of  contempt. 

His  air  was  too  proud,  and  his  features  amiss. 
As  if  being  a  traitor  had  alter'd  his  phiz.  Stepney. 

Phlebo'tomist.  n.  s.  [phlebotomiste, 
Fr.  from  and  TiiJita.]    One  that 

opens  a  vein ;  a  bloodletter. 
To  Phlebo  tomize,  v.  a.  [phlcbotomiser, 
Fr.  from  phlebotomy.]    To  let  blood. 

The  frail  bodies  of  men  must  have  an  evacua- 
tion for  their  humours,  and  be  phlebotomized, 

Howel's  England's  Tears. 

PHLEBOTOMY,  n.  s.  [ip^E^oTo^.a,  ipxif, 
(pxiQ&',  vena,  and  ri^nu ;  phlebotomie, 
Fr.]  Bloodletting  ;  the  act  or  practice 
of  opening  a  vein  for  medical  inten- 
tions. 
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Phlebotomy  is  not  cure,  but  mischief ;  the  blood 
so  flowing  as  if  the  body  were  all  vein.  Holyday, 

Although  in  indispositions  of  the  liver  or  spleen, 
considerations  are  made  in  phlebotomy  to  their  si- 
tuation, yet,  when  the  heart  is  affected,  it  is 
thought  as  effectual  to  bleed  on  the  right  as  the 
left.  Broum. 

Pains  for  the  spending  of  the  spirits,  come 
nearest  to  the  copious  ana  swift  loss  of  spirits  by 
phlebotomy.  Harvey. 
PHLEGM,  n.  s.  [(pxiyjAO. ;  phlegme,  Fr.] 

1.  The  watry  humour  of  the  body,  which, 
when  it  predominates,  is  supposed  to 
produce  sluggishness  or  dulness. 

Make  the  proper  use  of  each  extreme. 
And  write  with  fury,  but  correct  with  phlegm 

Roscommon. 

He  who  supreme  in  judgment,  as  in  wit. 
Might  boldly  censure,  as  he  boldly  writ, 
Yetjudg'd  with  coolness,  though  he  sungwith  fire; 
His  precepts  teach  but  what  his  ^orks  inspire. 
Our  critics  take  a  contrary  extreme, 
They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  with  phlegm. 

Pope. 

Let  melancholy  rule  supreme, 
Choler  preside,  or  blood  or  phlegm. 
It  makes  no  difF'rence  in  the  case. 
Nor  is  complexion  h(jnuur's  place.  Swjft. 

2.  Water,  among  the  chymists. 
A  linen  cloth,  dipped  in  common  spirit  of  wine, 

is  not  burnt  by  the  flame,  because  the  phlegm  of 
the  liquor  defends  the  clolli.  Boyle. 

PhLE'gMAGOGUES,  71.  s.  [ipXey/Aa  and 
ayw;  phligmagogue,  Fr.]  A  purge  of 
the  milder  sort,  supposed  to  evacuate 
phlegm,  and  leave  the  other  humours. 

The  pituitous  temper  of  tlie  stomacliick  ferment 
must  be  corrected,  and  phlegmagogues  must  evacu- 
ate it.  Floyer. 

Phlegm  a'tick.  adj.  [(pXty^alixof ;  phleg- 
matique,  Fr.  from  phlegm.'] 

1.  Abounding  in  phlegm. 
The  putrid  vapours,  thougli  exciting  a  fever,  do 

coUiquate  the  phlegmatick  humours  of  the  body. 

Harvey. 

Chewing  and  smoaking  of  tobacco  is  only  proper 
for  phlegmatick  people.        Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  Generating  phlegm, 
A  neat's  foot,  1  fear,  is  too  phlegmatick  a  meat. 

Shakes]]. 

Negroes,  transplanted  into  cold  and  phlegmatick 
habitations,  continue  tlieir  hue  in  themselves  and 
generations.  Brown. 

3.  Watry. 
Spirit  of  wine  is  inflammable  by  means  of  its  oily 

parts,  and  being  distilled  often  from  salt  of  tartar, 
grows  by  every  distillation  more  and  moreaqueous 
and  phlegmatick.  Newton. 

4.  Dull ;  cold ;  frigid. 
As  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  ■  pavy  phlegmaticl: 

temper,  if  any  leading  member  iias  more  fire  than 
comes  to  his  share,  it  is  quickly  tempered  by  the 
coldness  of  the  rest.  Addison. 

Who  but  ahusbaiid  ever  could  persuade 
His  heart  to  leave  the  bosom  of  thy  love, 
,  For  any  phlegmatick  design  of  state  !  Southern. 

Phle'gmon.  n.  s.  [(pXEyjwov*).]  An  inflam- 
mation ;  a  burning  tumour. 

Phlegmon,  or  inflammation,  is  the  first  degene- 
ration from  good  blood,  and  nearest  of  kin  to  it. 

Wiseman. 

Phle'gmonous.  adj.  [from  phlegmon.] 
Inflammatory ;  burning. 

It  is  generated  secondarily  out  of  the  dregs  and 
remainder  of  a  phlegmonous  or  o?dematick  tumour. 

Harvet^. 

Phleme.  n.  s.  [from  phleehotomus,  Lat.] 
A  fleam,  so  it  is  commonly  written  ;  ar. 
instrument  which  is  placed  on  the  vein 
and  driven  into  it  with  a  blow ;  particu- 
larly in  bleeding  of  horses. 

Phlogi'ston,  n.s.  [cpXoytro?,  from  (pxiyu.] 
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1.  A  chemical  liquor  extremely  inflam- 
mable. 

2.  The  inflammable  part  of  any  body. 
Pho'nicks.  n.  s.  [from  (putn.]    The  doc- 
trine of  sounds. 

Phonoca'mptick.  adj.  \<pun))  and  xuiA-iflu.' 
Having  the  power  to  inflect  or  turn  the 
sound,  and  by  that  to  alter  it. 

The  magnifying  the  sound  by  the  polyphonisms 
or  repercussions  of  the  rocks,  and  other  phonocamp- 
tick  objects,  Derham. 

Pho'sphor.  )  n.  s.  [phosphorus, 
Pho'sphokus.  )  Lat.] 

1.  The  morning  star. 

Why  sit  we  sad  when  phosphmis  shines  so  clear  ? 

Pope. 

2.  A  chemical  substance  which,  exposed 
to  the  air,  takes  fire. 

Phosphorus  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  urine 

fiutrified,  by  the  force  of  a  very  vehement  and 
oiig-contiuued  fire.  Pemberton. 

Of  lambent  flame  you  have  whole  sheets  in  a 
handful  o{  phosphor.  Addison. 

Liquid  and  solid  phosphoriis  show  their  flames 
more  conspicuously,  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Cheyne. 

Phrase,  n.  s.  [(p^ao-K.] 

1.  An  idiom;  a  mode  of  speech  peculiar 
to  a  language. 

2.  An  expression  ;  a  mode  of  speech. 

Mow  mince  the  sin. 
And  mollify  damnation  with  a  phrase: 
Say  you  consented  not  to  Sancho's  death. 
But  Larely  not  forbad  it.  Dryden. 

To  fear  the  Lord,  and  depart  from  evil,  are 
phrases  which  the  scripture  useth  to  express  the 
sum  of  religion.  Tillotson. 

3.  Stile ;  expression. 

Thou  speak'st 
In  better  phrase  and  matter  than  thou  didst.  Shak. 

To  Phrase,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
stile  ;  to  call ;  to  term. 

These  suns, 

For  so  they  phrase  them,by  their  heralds  challenged 
The  noble  spirits  to  arms.     Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 
Phraseo'logy.  n.  s.  [(pqua-n;  and  ^iy«.] 

1.  Stile ;  diction. 

The  scholars  of  Ireland  seem  not  to  have  the 
least  conception  of  a  stile,  but  run  on  in  a  flat 
phraseology,  often  mingled  with  barbarous  terms. 

Swift. 

2.  A  phrase  book.  Ainsworth. 
Phreni'tis.  n.  s.  [(p^miTi?.]  Madness; 

inflammation  of  the  brain. 

It  is  allowed  to  prevent  a  phrenith.  Wiseman. 
Phrf.ne'tick.  7  adj.  [ip^eyijlmo? ;  phrene- 
Phre'NTICK.    §    tique,  Fr.]    Mad;  in- 
flamed in  the  brain  ;  frantick. 

Plireneticlcs  imagine  they  see  that  without,  which 
their  imagination  is  affected  v/'n.h  within.  Harvey. 

What  oestrum,  what  phrenetick  mood, 
Malvcs  you  thus  lavish  of  your  blood  ?  Hudibras. 

The  world  was  little  better  than  a  common  fold 
of  plirenticks  and  bedlams.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hist. 
PHRE'NSY.  11.  s.  [from  (p^evin^ ;  phrenesie, 
French ;  whence,  by  contraction,  phren- 
sy.]  Madness ;  frantickness.  This  is 
too  often  written  frenzy.   See  Frenzy. 

Many  never  think  on  God,  but  in  extremity  of 
fear,  and  then  perplexity  not  suffering  them  to  be 
idle,  they  thinii  and  do  as  it  were  in  a  phrensy. 

Hooker. 

Demoniack  phrensy,  moping  melancholy. Mi7tim. 

Would  they  only  please  themselves  in  the  delu- 
sion, the  phrensy  were  more  innocent ;  but  luna- 
ticks  will  needs  he  kings.  Decay  of' Piety. 

Phrensy  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  profuse 
hemorrliages  from  the  nose  resolve,  and  copious 
bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments, 
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Phthi'sical.  adj.  [ipSic-ixo?;  phtysique, 
Fr.  phthisick.]  Wasing. 

Collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  capacity 
of  the  breast,  if  not  suddenly  cured,  doth  un- 
doubtedly irapell  the  patient  into  aphthisical  con- 
sumption. Harvey  on  Consumptions. 

PHTHI  SICK.  n.  s.  [(pSls-K  ;  phtysie,  Fr.] 
A  consumption. 

His  disease  was  a  phthisick  or  asthma  oft  incur- 
ring to  an  orthopnea.        Harvey  on  Consumptions, 
Phthi'sis.  n.  s.  [ipSi<ri;.]    A  consump- 
tion. 

If  the  lungs  be  wounded  deep,  though  they 
escape  the  first  nine  days,  yet  they  terminate  in  a 
phthisis  or  fistula.  Wiseman. 
Phila'ctery.  n.  s.  [(pi^Aaifln^joi' :  phylac' 
tere,  Fr.]  A  bandage  on  which  was  in- 
scribed some  memorable  sentence. 

The  philacteries  on  their  wrists  and  foreheads 
were  looked  on  as  spells,  which  would  yield  tbera 
impunity  for  their  disobedience.  Hammond 

Golden  sayings. 
On  large  phylacteries  expressive  writ. 
Were  to  the  foreheads  of  the  Rabbins  ty'd.  Prior. 

Phy'sical.  adj.  [phisiqtie,  Fr.  from 
pkysick.] 

1.  Relating  to  nature  or  to  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  not  moral. 

The  physical  notion  of  necessity,  that  without 
which  the  work  cannot  possibly  be  done  ;  it  Ci.n- 
not  be  affirmed  of  all  the  articles  of  the  creed,  that 
they  are  thus  necessary.  Hammond. 

Icall  that  p/ii/sica/ certainty  which  doth  depend 
upon  the  evidence  of  sense,  which  is  the  first  and 
highest  kind  of  evidence  of  which  human  nature 
is  capable.  Wilkins. 

To  reflect  on  those  innumerable  secrets  of  nature 
and  physical  philosophy,  which  Homer  wrought 
in  his  allegories,  what  a  new  scene  of  wonder  may 
this  afford  us  !  Pope. 

Charity  in  its  origin  is  a  physical  and  necessary 
consequence  of  the  principle  of  re-union.  Cheyne. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  science  of  healing: 
as,  a  physical  treatise,  physical  herbs. 

3.  Medicinal ;  helpful  to  health. 
Is  Brutus  sick  ?  and  is  it  physical 

To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning?         Shakesv.  Julius  Ctesai. 

'J'he  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me.  Shakesp.  Coriolama. 

4.  Resembling  physick :  as,  a  physical 
taste. 

Phy'sically.  adv.  [from  physical.] 

1.  According  to  nature;  by  natural  ope- 
ration ;  in  the  wa}^  or  sense  of  natural 
philosophy  ;  not  morally. 

Time  measuring  out  their  uiution,  informs  us 
of  the  periods  and  terms  of  their  duration,  rather 
than  effecteth  or  physically  produceth  the  same. 

Brown. 

The  outward  act  of  worship  may  be  considered 
physically  and  abstractly  from  any  law,  and  so  it 
depends- upon  the  nature  of  the  intention,  and' 
morally,  as  good  or  evil  :  and  so  it  receives  its 
denomination  from  the  law.  Stillingjieet. 

Though  the  act  of  the  will  commanding,  and 
the  act  of  any  other  faculty  executing,  that  which 
is  so  commanded,  be  physically  and  in  the  precise 
nature  of  things  distinct,  yet  morally  as  they 
proceed  from  one  entire,  free,  moral  agent,  may 
pass  for  one  and  the  same  action.  South  s  Sermotis. 

I  do  not  say,  that  the  nature  of  light  consists  in 
small  round  globules,  for  1  am  not  now  treating 
physically  of  light  or  colours.  Locke. 

2.  According  to  the  science  of  medicine; 
according  to  the  rules  of  medicine. 

He  that  Wves  physically,  must  live  miserably. 

■Cheney. 

Physi'cian.  n.  s.  [physicien,  Fr.  from 
physick.]  One  who  professes  the  art 
of  healing. 
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IVust  not  the  physician, 
iis  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
Uore  than  you  rob.        Shakesp.  Timonqf  Athens. 

Some  physicians  are  so  conformable  to  the  hu- 
lour  of  the  patient,  as  they  press  not  the  true 
ure  of  the  disease  ;  and  others  are  so  regular,  as 
liey  respect  not  sufficiently  the  condition  of  the 
iatient.  Bacon's  Essays. 

His  eratulatory  verse  to  king  Henry  is  not  more 
fitty  than  the  epigram  upon  the  name  of  Nico- 
lus,  an  ignorant  physician,  who  had  been  the 
eath  of  tliousands.  Peacham  of  Poetry. 

Taught  by  thy  art  divine,  the  sage  physician 
lludes  the  urn ;  and  chains,  or  exiles  death.  Prior. 

[ Y'SICK.  n.  s.  [(pucrixi,  which,  originally 
ignifying  natural  philosophy,  has  been 
ransferred  in  many  modern  languages 

0  medicine.] 

The  science  of  healing. 

Were  it  my  business  to  understand  physick, 
'ould  not  the  safer  way  be  to  consult  nature  her- 
;lf  in  the  history  of  diseases  and  their  cures,  than 
spouse  the  principles  of  the  dogmatists,  metho- 
ists,  or  cliyniists  ?  Locke. 
Medicines ;  remedies-. 

In  itself  we  desire  health,  physick  only  for 
ealth's  sake.  Hooker. 

Vie  physick  or  ever  thou  be  sick.Eccius.  xviii.  19. 

Prayer  is  the  best  physick  for  many  melancholy 
iseases.  Peacham. 

He  'scapes  the  best,  who  nature  to  repair 
•raws  physick  from  the  fields  in  draughts  of  vital 
air.  Dryden. 

As  all  seasons  are  not  proper  for  physick,  so  all 
mes  are  not  fit  for  purging  the  body  politick. 

Davenant. 

[In  common  phrase.]    A  purge. 

The  people  use  physick  to  purge  themselves  of 
amours.  Abbot. 

Phy  sick.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun,]  To 
urge ;  to  treat  with  physick  ;  to  cure. 

The  labour  we  delight  in  physicks  pain.  Shakesp. 
It  is  a  gallant  child  ;  one  that  indeed  physicks 
le  subject,  makes  old  hearts  fresh.  Shakesp. 
Give  him  allowance  as  the  worthier  man  ; 
or  that  will  physick  the  great  myrmidon 
!ho  broils  in  loud  applause.  Shakesp. 
In  virtue  and  in  health  we  love  to  be  instructed, 

1  well  as  ph y.-iicked  with  pleasure.  L'Estrange. 
ysico'theology.  71.  s.  [£rom  phi/sico 
nd  theologi/.^  Divinity  enforced  or 
lustrated  by  natural  pliilosophy, 
ysio'gnomer.  )^  n.  s.  [phi/siono- 
ysio'gnomist.  /  nrisfe,  Fr.  from 
•hi/siognomi/.]  One  Avho  judges  of  the 
2mper  or  future  fortune  by  the  features 
f  the  face. 

Digonius,  when  lie  should  have  been  put  to 
eath  by  the  Turk,  a  physiognomer  wished  he  might 
Dt  die,  because  he  would  sow  much  dissention 
nong  the  Christians.  Peacham. 

Apelles  made  his  pictures  so  very  like,  that  a 
hysiognomist  Riid  fortune-teller  foretold,  by  looking 
n  them,  the  time  of  their  deaths,  whom  those 
ictures  represented.  Dryden. 

Let  the  physiognomists  examine  his  features! 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 
YSIOGNO'mICK.  \  adj.  [Cpvcrioyt/b- 
YSIOGNOMO'NICK.  J  (/.onxoi;  ;  from 
ihisiognomy.]  Drawn  from  the  con- 
emplation  of  the  face ;  conversant  in 
ontemplation  of  the  face. 
lYSIO  GNOMY.  n.  s.  [from  jihysiog- 
imow?/ ;?'fc<i7>'*'i«t»''«  ;  physionomie,  Fr.] 

The  act  of  discovering  the  temper,  and 
breknowing  the  fortune,  by  the  features 
>f  the  face. 

In  all  physiognomy,  the  lineaments  of  the  body 
vill  discover  those  natural  inclinations  of  the  mind 
vhich  dissimulation  will  conceal,  or  discipline  will 
iuppress.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 
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2.  The  face  ;  the  cast  of  the  look. 

The  astrologer,  who  spells  the  stars. 
Mistakes  his  globes,  and  in  her  brighter  eye 
Interprets  heaven's  physiognomy.  Cleaveland. 

They'll  find  i'  th' physiognomies 
O'  th'  planets  all  men's  destinies.  Hudibras. 

The  end  of  portraits  consists  in  expressing  the 
true  temper  of  those  persons  which  it  represents, 
and  to  make  known  their  physiognomy. 

Dryden's  Dufres. 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  face,  and 
the  lineaments  of  the  body,  grow  more  plain  and 
visible  with  time  and  age  ;  but  the  peculiar  phy- 
siognomy of  the  mind  is  most  discernible  in  children. 

Locke. 

Physiolo'gical.  adj.  [from  physiology.] 
Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  natural 
constitution  of  things. 

Some  of  them  seem  rather  metaphysical  than 
physiological  notions.  Boyle. 
Physio'logist.  n.  s.  [from  physiology.] 
One  versed  in  physiology  ;  a  writer  of 
natural  philosophy, 
PHYSIOLOGY.  U.S.  [(picn;  and  xiyu, ; 
physiologit,  Fr.]  The  doctrine  of  the 
constitution  of  the  works  of  nature. 

Disputing  physiology  is  of  no  accommodation  to 
yinir  designs.  Glanville. 

Philosophers  adapted  their  description  of  the 
deify  to  the  vulgar,  otherwise  the  conceptions  X>{ 
mankind  could  not  be  accounted  for  from  their 
physiology,  Bentley. 

Phy'sy,  n.  s.  I  suppose  the  same  with 
fusee.    See  Fusee. 

Some  watches  are  made  with  four  wheels,  some 
have  strings  and  physics,  and  others  none.  Locke. 

Phyti'vorous.  adj.  [cpvlov  and  voro, 
Lat.]  That  eats  grass  or  any  vege- 
table. 

Hairy  animals,  with  only  two  large  foreteeth, 
are  all  phytivorous,  and  called  the  hare-kind.  Ray. 

Phyto'graphy,  n.  s.  [(pvlot  and  y^a.(pa.] 
A  description  of  plants. 

Phy'tology.  n.  s.  [cpvlov  and  Atyw.] 
The  doctrine  of  plants;  botanical  dis- 
course, 

Pi'acle.  n.  s.  [piaculum,  Lat,]  An  enor- 
mous crime.    A  word  not  used. 

To  tear  the  paps  that  gave  them  suck,  can 
there  be  a  greater  piacle  against  nature,  can  there 
be  a  more  execrable  and  horrid  thing  .•'  Howel. 

Pia'cular.  1  adj.  [piacularis,  from 
Pia'culous./      piacnlum,  Lat.] 

1.  Expiatory;  having  the  power  to  atone, 

2.  Such  as  requires  expiation. 

It  v.'as  piacuhms  tnito  the  Romans  to  pare  their 
nails  upon  the  nundinee,  observed  every  ninth  day. 

Brown. 

3.  Criminal;  atrociously  bad. 

While  we  think  it  so  piaculous  to  go  beyond  the 
ancients,  we  must  necessarily  come  short  of  ge- 
nuine antiquity  and  truth.  GlanvUle. 

PIA-MATER.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A  thin  and 
delicate  membrane,  which  lies  under 
the  dura  mater,  and  covers  immediately 
the  substance  of  the  brain. 

Pi'anet.  n.  s.  [picus  varius.] 

1.  A  bird;  the  lesser  wood  pecker. 

Bailey. 

2.  The  magpie.  This  name  is  retained 
in  Scotland, 

Pia'ster,  n.  s.  [piastra,  Ital.]  An  Ita- 
lian coin,  about  five  shillings  sterling  in 
value.  Diet. 
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PIA  ZZA,  n.  s.  [Ital.]  A  walk  under  a 
roof  supported  by  pillars. 

He  stood  under  the  piazza.  Arb.  and  Pope's  Scribl. 

Pi'cA.  n.  s.  Among  printers^  a  particular 
size  of  their  types  or  letters.  It  is 
probably  so  called  from  having  been  first 
used  among  us  in  printing  the  pye,  an 
old  book  of  liturgy. 

Picaro'on.  n.  s.  [from  picare,  Ital.]  A 
robber ;  a  plunderer. 

Corsica  and  iVIajorca  in  all  wars  have  been  the 
nests  of  picaroons.  Temple's  Miscellanies. 

Pi'ccage.  n.  s.  [piccagium,  low  Lat.] 
Money  paid  at  fairs  for  breaking  ground 
for  booths.  Ainsworth. 

To  Pick.  v.  a.  [picken,  Dut.] 

1,  To  cull ;  to  chuse ;  to  select ;  to  glean ; 
to  gather  here  and  there.  It  has  com- 
monly out  after  it  when  it  implies  se- 
lection, and  up  when  it  means  casual 
occurrence. 

■J  his  fellow  picks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas.  Shakesp. 
He  hath  pick'd  out  an  act. 
Under  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother's  life 
Falls  into  forfeit.     Shakesp.  Measure  for  Measure. 

Trust  me,  sweet. 
Out  of  this  silence  yet  ]  pick'd  a  welcome  ; 
And  in  tlie  modesty  of  fearful  duty 
I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence.  Shakesp. 

Contempt  putteth  an  edge  upon  ancer  more 
than  the  hurt  itself;  and  when  men  are  ingenious 
in  picking  out  circumstances  of  contempt,  they  do 
kindle  their  anger  much.  Jlacon. 

The  want  of  many  things  fed  him  with  hope, 
that  he  should  out  of  these  his  enemies  distresses 
pick  some  fit  occasion  of  advantage.  Knolles's  Hist. 

They  must  pick  me  out  with  shackles  tir'd, 
To  make  them  sport  with  blind  activity.  Milton. 

What  made  thee  pick  and  chuse  her  out, 
T'  employ  their  sorceries  about.'  Hudibras. 

How  many  examples  have  we  seen  of  men  that 
have  been  picked  u»  and  relieved  out  of  starving 
necessities,  afterwards  conspire  against  their  pa- 
trons ?  L'Estrange. 

If  he  would  compound  for  half,  it  should  go 
hard  but  he'd  make  a  shift  topick  it  up.  L' Estrange. 

A  painter  would  not  be  much  commended,  who 
should  ;«'c/c  out  this  cavern  from  the  whole  Ai,ne'ids; 
he  had  better  leave  them  in  their  obscurity. 

Dryden. 

Imitate  the  bees,  who  pick  from  every  fiower 
that  which  they  find  most  proper  to  make  honey. 

Dryden, 

He  that  is  nourislied  by  the  acorns  he  picked  up 
under  an  oak  in  the  wood,  has  appropriated  them 
to  himself.  Locke, 

He  asked  his  friends  about  him,  where  they  had 
picked  up  such  a  blockhead.     Addison's  Spectator. 

The  will  may  picfc  and  chuse  among  these  ob- 
jects, but  it  cannot  create  any  to  work  on.  CJieyne. 

Deep  through  a  miry  lane  she  pick'd  her  wiiy. 
Above  her  ankle  rose  the  chalky'  clay.  Gay. 

Thus  much  he  may  be  able  to  pick  out,  and 
willing  to  transfer  into  his  new  history  ;  but  tlie 
rest  of  your  character  will  piobably  be  dropped  on 
account  of  the  antiquated  stile  they  are  delivered 
in.  Swift. 

Heav'n  when  it  strives  to  polish  all  it  can. 
Its  last,  best  work,  but  forms  a  softer  man, 
Picfcs  from  each  sex,  to  make  the  fav'rite  blest. 
Your  love  of  pleasure,  our  desire  of  rest.  Pope. 

2.  To  take  up ;  to  gather ;  to  find  indus- 
triously. 

You  owe  me  money.  Sir  John,  aiid  now  you  pick 
a  quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

It  was  believed,  that  Perkin's  escape  was  not 
without  the  king's  privity,  who  had  him  all  the 
time  of  his  flight  in  a  line  ;  and  that  the  king  did 
this,top!c/ca  quarrel  to  put  him  to  death.  Bacon. 

They  are  as  peevish  company  to  themselves  as  to 
their  neighbours ;  for  there's  not  one  circum- 
stance in  nature,  but  they  shall  find  matters  to 
pick  a  quarrel  at.  L'Estrange. 
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Pick  the  very  refuse  of  those  harvest  Mds.Thom. 

She  has  educated  several  poor  children,  that 
were  picked  up  in  the  streets,  and  put  them  in  a 
way  of  honest  employment.  Law. 

3.  To  separate  from  any  thing  useless  or 
noxious,  by  gleaning  out  either  part 
to  clean  by  picking  away  filth. 

For  private  friends,  his  answer  was, 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  musty  chafF.  Shakesp.  Coriolaniis 

It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  pick  one's  ears  whilst  he  yawneth  ; 
for  that  in  yawning,  the  minor  parchment  of  the 
ear  is  extended  by  tlie  drawing  of  the  breath.  Bacon 

He  picks  and  culls  his  thoughts  for  conversation 
hj  suppressing  some,  and  comminicating  others. 

Addison. 

4.  To  clean  ;  by  gathering  off  gradually 
any  thing  adhering. 

Hope  is  a  pleasant  premeditation  of  enjoyment ; 
as  when  a  dog  expects,  till  bis  master  has  done 
picking  a  bone.  ,  More. 

You  are  not  to  wash  j'our  hands,  till  you  have 
picked  your  sallad.  Stcift. 

5.  [Piquer,  Fr.]  To  pierce ;  to  strike 
with  a  sharp  instrument. 

Pick  an  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  holes  not  deep, 
and  smear  it  with  spirits,  to  see  if  the  virtual  heat 
of  the  strong  waters  will  not  mature  it.  Bacon. 

In  the  face,  a  wart  or  fiery  pustule,  heated  by 
scratching  or  picking  with  nails,  will  terminate 
corrosive.  Wiseman. 

6.  To  strike  with  bill  or  beak  ;  to  peck 
The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  the  ravens 

of  the  valley  shall  pick  out.        Proverbs,  xxx.  17. 

7.  [Picare,  Ital.]    To  rob. 
The  other  night  1  fell  asleep  here,  and  had  my 

pocket  pic/ct ;  this  house  is  turn'd  bawdy-house, 
they  pick  pockets.  Shakesp. 

'Ihey  have  a  design  upon  your  pocket,  and  the 
word  conscience  is  used  only  as  an  instrument  to 
pick  it.  South. 

8.  To  open  a  lock  by  a  pointed  instrument. 

Did  you  ever  find 
That  any  art  could  pick  the  lock,  or  power 
Could  force  it  open  ?  Denham. 

9.  To  pick  a  hole  in  one's  coat.  A  pro- 
verbial expression  for  finding  fault  with 
another. 

To  Pick.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  eat  slowly  and  by  small  morsels. 

Why  stand'st  thou  picking?  is  thy  palate  sore, 
That  bete  and  radishes  will  make  thee  roar  ? 

Dryien. 

2.  To  do  any  thing  nicely  and  leisurely. 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell,  j 
But  faggoted  his  notions  as  they  felt,  \ 
And  if  they  rhym'd  and  rattled,  all  was  well.  ' 

Dryden. 

Pick.  w.  s.  [pique,  Fr.]  A  sharp-pointed 
iron  tool. 

What  the  miners  call  chert  and  whern,  the 
stone-cutters  nicomia,  is  so  hard,  that  the  picks 
will  not  touch  if;  it  will  not  split  but  irregularly. 

Woodward. 

Pi'CKAPACK.  adv.  [from  pack,  by  a  redu- 
plication very  common  in  our  language.] 
In  manner  of  a  pack. 

In  a  hurry  she  whips  up  her  darling  under  her 
arms,  and  carries  the  other  a  pickapack  Opnii  her 
shoulders.  L'Ext-  imge. 

Pi'CKAXE.  n.  s.  [pick  and  axe.]  An  axe 
not  made  to  cut  but  pierce ;  an  axe 
with  a  sharp  point. 

Their  tools  are  a  pickaxe  of  iron,  seventeen 
inches  long,  sharpened  at  the  one  end  to  peck, 
and  flatlieaded  at  the  other  to  drive  iron  wedges. 

Carew. 

I'll  hide  my  roaster  from  the  fiies,  as  deep 
As  ilk  se  poor  pickaxes  can  die.       Shakesp.  Cymb. 

As  when  bands 
Of  pieneers,  with  spade  and  pickaxe  arm'd, 
yprerua  the  royal  camp,  to  trench  a  field.  Miltm. 
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Pi'cKBACK.  adj.  [corrupted  perhaps  from 
pickpack.]    On  the  back. 

As  our  modern  wits  behold. 
Mounted  a  pickback  on  the  old, 
Much  farther  off.  Hudibras 

Pi'cKED.   adj.   [pique,   Fr.]  Sharp 
smart. 

Let  the  stake  be  made  picked  at  the  top,  that 
the  jay  may  not  settle  on  it.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To  Pickee'r.  v.  a.  [piccare,  Ital.] 

1.  To  pirate;  to  pillage;  to  rob.  Ainsw 

2.  To  make  a  flying  skirmish. 
No  sooner  could  a  hint  appear. 

But  up  he  started  to  pickeer. 
And  made  the  stoutest  yield  to  mercy, 
When  he  engag'd  in  controversy.  Hudibras. 
Pi'CKER.  w.  s.  [from  pick.'\ 

1.  One  who  picks  or  culls. 
The  pickers  pick  th«  hops  into  the  hair-cloth, 

Mortimer. 

2.  A  pickaxe ;  an  instrument  to  pick  with 
With  an  iron  picker  clear  the  earth  out  of  the 

hills.  Mirrtimer. 
Pi'cKEREL.  n.  s.  [from  pike.]    A  small 
pike. 

Pi'cKEREL-WEED.  ft.  [from  pike."]  A 
water  plant,  from  which  pikes  ai'e  fa 
bled  to  be  generated. 

The  luce  or  pike  is  the  tyrant  of  the  fresh  wa- 
ters ;  they  are  bred,  some  by  generation,  and 
some  not  ;  as  of  a  weed  called  pickerel-weed,  un- 
less Gosner  be  mistaken.  Walton, 
Pi'cKLE.  n.  s.  [pekel,  Dut] 

1 .  Any  kind  of  salt  liquor,  in  which  flesh 
or  other  substance  is  preserved. 

lliou  shall  be  whipt  with  wire,  and  stew'd  in 
brine. 

Smarting  in  lingring  pickle.  Shakesp. 

Some  fish  are  gutted,  split  and  kept  in  pickle;  as 
whiting  and  mackerel.     Carew's  Survey  of  Comw. 

He  instructs  his  friends  that  dine  with  him  in 
the  best  pickle  for  a  walnut.      Addison's  Spectator. 

A  third  sort  of  antiscorbiiticks  are  called  astrin- 
gent ;  as  capers,  and  most  of  the  common  pickles, 
prepared  with  vinegar.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Thing  kept  in  pickle. 

3.  Condition  ;  state.  A  word  of  contempt 
and  ridicule. 

How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle  ?  Shakesp. 
A  physician  undertakes  a  woman  with  sore 
eyes  ;  his  way  was  to  dawb  'em  with  ointments, 
and  while  she  was  in  that  pickle,  carry  off  a  spoon. 

L'Estrange. 
Poor  Umbra,  left  in  this  abandon'd  pickle. 
E'en  sits  him  down.  Swift's  Miscellanies. 

Pi'CKLE,  or  pightel.  n.  s.    A  small  parcel 
of  land  inclosed  with  a  hedge,  which  in 
some  countries  is  called  a  pingle.  Phillips. 
To  Pi'CKLE.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  preserve  in  pickle. 

Autumnal  cornels  next  in  order  serv'd. 
In  lees  of  wine  well  pickled  and  preserv'd.  Dryden. 

They  shall  have  all,  rather  than  make  a  war. 
The  straits,  the  Guiney-trade,  the  herrings  too ; 
Nay,  to  keep  friendship,  they  sliall  pickle  yoxi. 

Dryden. 

,  To  season  or  imbue  highly  with  any 
thing  bad :  as,  a  pickled  rogue,  or  one 
consummately  villanous. 
I'cKLEHERRiNG.  ft.  s,  [picklc  and 
herring.]  A  jackpudding;  a  merry- 
andrew  ;  a  zany  ;  a  buffoon. 

Another  branch  of  pretenders  to  this  art,  with- 
oul  liorse  or  pickleherring,  lie  snug  ina  garret. 

Spectator. 

The  pickleherring  found  the  way  to  shake  him, 
fur  upon  his  whistling  a  country  jig,  this  unlucky 
wag  danced  to  it  with  such  a  variety  of  grimaces, 
that  the  countryman  could  not  forbear  smiliiig, 
and  lost  the  prize.  Addison's  Spectatm\ 
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Pi  cklock,  n.  s.  [pick  and  lock.] 

1.  An  instrument  by  which  locks  are 
opened  without  the  key. 

We  take  him  to  be  a  thief  too.  Sir  ;  for  we  have 
found  upon  him.  Sir,  a  strange  picfc/oc/c.  Shakesp. 

Scipio,  having  such  a  pickU)ck,  would  spend  so 
many  years  in  battering  the  gates  of  Carthage. 

Broun. 

It  corrupts  faith  and  justice,  and  is  the  very 
picklock  that  opens  the  way  into  all  cabinets. 

L'Esti'ange. 

Thou  raisedst  thy  voice  to  describe  the  power- 
ful Betty  or  the  artful  picklock,  or  Vulcan  sweat- 
ing at  his  forge,  and  stamping  the  queen's  image 
on  viler  metals.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  person  who  picks  locks. 
Pi'CKPOCKET. )    n.  s.  [pick  and  pocket, 
Pi'cKPURSE.   ^      or  purse.]     A  thief 

who  steals,  by  putting  his  hand  pri- 
vately into  the  pocket  or  purse. 
I  think  he  is  not  a  pickpurse  nor  a  horsestealer. 

Sliakesp. 

It  is  reasonable,  when  Esquire  South  is  losing 
his  money  to  sharpers  and  pickpockets,  I  should  lay 
out  the  fruits  of  ray  honest  industry  in  a  law  suit. 

Arbuthnot's  History  of  John  Bull, 

Pickpockets  and  highwaymen  observe  strict  jus- 
tice among  themselves.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

His  fellow  pickpurse,  watching  for  a  job, 
Fancies  his  fingers  in  the  cully's  fob.  Swift. 

If  a  court  or  country's  made  a  job. 
Go  drench  a  pickpocket,  and  join  ihe  mob.  Pope. 
Pi'cKTOOTH.  71.  s.  [pick  and  tooth.]  An 
instrument   by  which  the   teeth  are 
cleaned. 

If  a  gentleman  leaves  a  picktooth  case  on  the  ta- 
ble after  dinner,  look  upon  it  as  part  of  your  vails. 

Swift. 

Pi'cKTHANK,  n.  s.  [pick  and  thank.] 
An  officious  fellow,  who  does  what  he  is 
not  desired  ;  a  whispering  parasite. 

Many  tales  devis'd. 
Oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear. 
By  smiling  pic/ctfeaii/ts and  baseiiewsmimgers.Sftafc. 

With  pleasing  tales  his  lord's  vain  ears  he  fed, 
A  flatterer,  a  pickthank,  and  a  lyar.  Fairfax, 

The  business  of  a  pickthank  is  the  basest  of  of- 
fices. L'Estrange 

If  he  be  great  and  powerful,  spies  and  pick- 
thanks  generally  provoke  him  to  persecute  and 
tyrannize  over  the  innocent  and  the  just.  5oitt/i. 
PiCT.  n.  &.  [pictus,  Lat.]     A  painted 
person. 

Your  neighbours  would  not  look  on  you  as  men. 
But  think  the  nations  all  turn'd  picts  again.  Lee. 

Picto'ri  AL.  adj.  [from  pictor,  Lat.]  Pro- 
duced by  a  painter.  A  word  not  adopted 
by  other  writers,  but  elegant  and  useful. 

Sea  horses  are  but  grotesco  delineations,  wliich 
fill  up  empty  spaces  in  n.aps,  as  many  pictorial  in- 
ventions, not  any  physical  shapes.  Brown. 

Pi'cture.  ft.  s.  [picture,  Lat.] 
.  A  resemblance  of  persons  or  things  in 
colours. 

Madam,  if  that  your  heart  be  so  obdurate. 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love. 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber.  Shak. 

Pictures  and  shapes  are  but  secondary  objects, 
and  please  or  displease  but  in  memory.  Bacon, 

Devouring  what  he  saw  so  well  design'd. 
He  with  an  empty  picture  fed  his  mind.  Dryden. 

As  soon  as  he  begins  to  spell,  as  many  pictures. 
of  animals  should  be  got  him  as  can  be  found  with 
the  printed  names  to  uiem.  Locke. 

She  often  shews  them  her  own  picture,  whicli, 
was  taken  when  their  father  fell  in  love  with  ber. 

.  The  science  of  painting. 
,  The  M'orks  of  painters. 

QuLntilian,  when  he  saw  any  well-expressed 
image  of  grief  either  in  picture  or  sculpture,  wouIq 
usually  weep.  •  Wotton. 
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If  nothing  will  satisfy  him,  but  having  it  under 
\y  hand,  that  1  had  no  design  to  ruin  the  com- 
anj  of  picture-drawers,  I  do  hereby  give  it  hini. 

Stiltingjieet. 
Any  resemblance  or  representation. 

Vouchsafe  this  picture  of  thy  soul  to  see  ; 
Is  so  far  good,  as  it  resembles  thee.  Dryden. 
It  suffices  to  the  unity  of  any  idea,  that  it  be 
insidered  as  one  representation  or  picture,  though 
ade  up  of  ever  so  many  particulars.  Locke. 
Pi'CTURE.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  paint ;  to  represent  by  painting. 
I  have  not  seen  him  so  pietur'd.  Shakesp. 
He  who  caused  the  spring  to  be  pictured,  added 
is  rhyme  for  an  exposition.  Carew  s  Sur.  of'  Comw. 
It  is  not  allowable,  what  is  observable  of 
aphael  Urban  ;  wherein  Mary  Magdalen  is 
:tured  before  our  Saviour  washing  his  feet  on 
r  knees,  wliich  will  not  consist  with  the  strict 
Iter  of  the  text.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Love  is  like  the  painter,  who,  being  to  draw 
e  picture  of  a  friend  having  a  blemish  in  one  eye, 
luld  picture  only  the  other  side  of  his  face.  South, 
Vo  represent. 

A.11  filled  with  these  rueful  spectacles  of  so 
my  wretched  carcasses  starving,  that  even  1, 
it  do  but  hear  it  from  you,  and  do  picture  it  in 
r  mind,  do  greatly  pity  it.  Spenser. 
Fond  man, 

e  here  thy  pictur'd  life.  Thomsons  Winter. 

'I'DDLE.  V.  n.  [This  word  is  obscure 
its  etymology;  Skinner  derives  it 
im  picciolo,  Ital.  or  petit,  Fr.  little ; 
r.  Lye  thinks  the  diminutive  of  the 
elch  breyta  to  eat ;  perhaps  it  comes 
3m  peddle,  for  Skinner  gives,  for  its 
imitive  signification,  to  deal  in  little 
ings.] 

ro  pick  at  table ;  to  feed  squeamishly, 
id  without  appetite. 
From  stomach  sharp,  and  hearty  feeding, 
piddle  like  a  lady  breeding.  Swat's  Miscellanies. 
7o  trifle ;  to  attend  to  small  parts  ra- 
er  than  to  the  main.  Ainsworth. 
DLER.  n.  s.  [from  piddle.] 
)ne  that  eats  squeamishly,  and  with- 
it  appetite. 

)ne  who  is  busy  about  minute  things, 
.  n.  s.  [This  word  is  derived  by  Skin- 
r  from  biezan  to  build,  that  is,  to  build 
'  paste ;  by  Junius  derived  by  contrac- 
m  from  pasty  ;  if  pasties,  doubled  to- 
;ther  without  walls,  were  the  first  pies, 
e  derivation  is  easy  from  pie  a  foot ;  as 
some  provinces,  an  apple  pasty  is  still 
lied  an  apple  foot.] 
^ny  crust  baked  with  something  in  it. 
STo  man's  pie  is  freed 

5m  his  ambitious  finger.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 
Vlinciiig  of  meat  in  pies  saveth  the  grinding  of 
!  teeth,  and  more  nourishing  to  them  that  have 
ak  teeth.  Bacon. 
He  is  the  very  Withers  of  the  city ;  they  have 
ught  more  editions  of  his  works,  than  would 
ve  to  lay  under  all  their  pies  at  a  lord  mayor's 
iristmas.  Dryden. 
Chuse  your  materials  right ; 
om  thence  of  course  the  figure  will  arise, 
id  elegance  adorn  the  surface  of  your  pies.  King. 
Eat  beef  or  pie-crust,  if  you'd  serious  be.  King. 
Pica,  Lat.]  A  magpie ;  a  parti- 
)loured  bird. 

The  pie  will  discharge  thee  for  pulling  the  rest. 

Tusser. 

The  raven  croak'd  hoarse  on  the  chimney's  top, 
nd  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung.  Shak. 
Who  taught  the  parrot  human  notes  to  try, 
r  with  a  voice  erniu'd  the  chatt'ring  pie? 
was  witty  want.  Dryden. 

The  old  popish  service  book,  so  called. 
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as  is  supposed,  from  the  different  colour 
of  the  text  and  rubrick. 
4.  Cock  and  pie  was  a  slight  expression 
in  Shakespeare'' s  time,  of  which  I  know 
not  the  meaning. 

Mr.  Slender,  come  ;  we  stay  for  you. 
— I'll  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  Sir. 
— By  cock  and  pie,  you  shall  not  chuse.  Sir  ;  come, 
come.  Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Pie'bald.  aqj.  [from  pie.]    Of  various 
colours  ;  divej-sified  in  colour. 

It  was  a  particoloured  dress 
Of  patch'd  and  piebald  languages.  Hudibras, 
They  would  think  themselves  miserable  in  a 
patched  coat,  and  yet  contentedly  suffer  their 
minds  to  appear  abroad  in  a  piebald  hvery  of  coarse 
patches  and  borrowed  shreds.  Locke. 

'J'hey  are  pleased  to  hear  of  a.  piebald  horse  that 
is  strayed  out  of  a  field  near  Islington,  as  of  a 
whole  troop  that  has  been  engaged  in  any  foreign 
ad  venture.  Spectator. 
Peel'd,  patch'd,  and  piebald,  linsey-woolsey 
brothers. 

Grave  mummers  !  sleeveless  some,  and  shirtless 
others.  Pope. 
PIECE,  n.  s.  [piece,  Fr.] 

1.  A  patch,  Ainsworth. 

2.  A  part  of  a  whole ;  a  fragment. 

Bring  it  out  piece  by  piece.       Ezekiel,  xxiv.  26. 

The  chief  captain,  fearing  lest  Paul  should  have 
been  pulled  in  pieces  of  them,  commanded  to  take 
him  by  force.  Acts. 

These  lesser  rocks  or  great  bulky  stones,  that 
lie  scattered  in  the  sea  or  upon  the  land,  are  they 
not  manifest  fragments  and  pieces  of  these  greater 
masses  ?  Burnet. 

A  man  that  is  in  Rome  can  scarce  see  an  object, 
that  does  not  call  to  mind  a  piece  of  a  Latin  poet 
or  historian.  Addison. 

3.  A  part. 

It  is  accounted  a  piece  of  excellent  knowledge, 
to  know  the  laws  of  the  land.  Tillotson. 

4.  A  picture. 

If  unnatural,  the  finest  colours  are  but  dawbiiig, 
and  the  piece  is  a  beautiful  monster  at  the  best. 

Dryden. 

Each  heav'nly  piece  unweary'd  we  compare, 
Match  Raphael's  grace  with  thy  lov'd  Guido's  air. 

Pope. 

5.  A  composition  ;  performance. 

He  wrote  several  pieces,  which  he  did  not  as- 
sume the  honour  of.  Addison. 

6.  A  single  great  gun. 

Apiece  of  ord'iiance 'gainst it  I  have  plac'd. S/iafc. 

Many  of  the  ships  nave  brass  pieces,  whereas 
every  piece  at  least  requires  four  gunners  to  attend 
it.  Raleigh's  Essays. 

Pyrrhus,  with  continual  battery  of  great  pieces, 
did  batter  the  mount.    Knolles's  Hist,  of  the  Turks 

7.  A  hand  gun. 

When  he  Cometh  to  experience  of  service  abroad, 
or  is  put  to  a  piece  or  a  pike,  he  maketh  as  wortliy 
a  soldier  as  any  nation  he  meeteth  with.  Spenser. 

The  ball  goes  on  in  the  direction  of  the  stick,  or 
of  the  body  of  the  piece  out  of  which  it  is  shot. 

Cheyne. 

8.  A  coin  ;  a  single  piece  of  money. 

When  once  the  poet's  honour  ceases. 
From  reason  far  his  transports  rove  ; 

And  Bdileau,  for  eight  hundred  pieces, 
Makes  Louis  take  the  wall  of  Juve.  Prior. 

9.  In  ridicule  and  contempt:  as,  a  piece 
of  a  lawyer  or  smatterer. 

10.  A-piece.    To  each. 

I  demand,  concerning  all  those  creatures  that 
have  eyes  and  ears,  whether  they  might  not  have 
had  only  one  eye,  and  one  ear  a-piece.  More. 

11.  Of  a  piece  unth.    Like ;  of  the  same 
sort ;  united  ;  the  same  with  the  rest. 

Truth  and  fiction  are  so  aptly  mix'd. 
That  all  seems  uiiifurni  and  of  apiece.  Roscommon. 

When  Jupiter  granted  petitions,  a  cockle  made 
request,  that  his  house  and  his  body  might  be  all 
of  a  piece..  L'Estrange.. 
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My  own  hnf  a  piece  with  his,  and  were  he  living, 
they  are  such  as  he  would  have  written.  Dryden. 

lappeal  to  my  enemies,  if  I  or  any  other  man 
could  have  invented  one  which  had  been  more  of 
a  piece,  and  more  depending  on  the  serious  part  of 
the  design.  Dryden. 

Too  justly  ravish'd  from  an  age  like  this ; 
Now  she  is  gone,  the  world  is  of  a  piece.  Dryden. 

Nothing  but  madness  can  please  madmen,  and 
a  poet  must  be  of  ' a  piece  with  the  spectators,  to 
gain  a  reputation.  Dryden. 

To  Piece,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  enlarge  by  the  addition  of  a  piece. 
I  speak  too  long,  but  'tis  to  piece  the  time, 

To  draw  it  out  in  length. 

Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

If  aught  within  that  little  seeming  substance. 
Or  all  of  it  with  our  displeasure  piec'd. 
And  nothing  more  may  fitly  like  your  grace. 
She  is  yours.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. , 

Let  him,  that  was  the  cause  of  this,  have  power 
To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you,  as  he 
Will  piece  up  in  himself.  Slmkesp. 

Plant  it  with  women  as  well  as  men,  that  it 
may  spread  into  generations,  and  not  be  pieced 
from  without.  Bacon. 

2.  To  join  ;  to  unite, 

3.  To  piece  out.   To  encrease  by  addition. 
He  pieces  out  his  wife's  inclination  ;  he  gives  her 

folly  motion  and  advantage.  Shakesp. 

Whether  the  piecing  out  of  an  old  man's  life  is 
worth  the  pains,  I  cannot  tell.  Temple. 

To  Piece,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
join  ;  to  coalesce ;  to  be  compacted. 

The  cunning  priest  chose  Plantagenet  to  be  the 
subject  his  pupil  should  personate ;  because  he  was 
more  in  the  present  speech  of  the  people,  and  it 
pieced  better  and  followed  more  close  upon  the 
bruit  of  Plantagenet's  escape.  Bacon. 
Pie'cer.  n.  s.  [from  piece.]  One  that 
pieces. 

Pie'celess.  adj.  [from  piece.]  Whole; 
compact ;  not  made  of  separate  pieces. 

In  those  poor  types  of  God,  round  circles;  so  ■\ 
Religion's  types  the  pieceless  ceiiters  flow,  > 

Donnt. 


And  are  hi  all  the  lines  which  all  ways  go. 


Pie'cemeal.  adv.  [pice  and  mel ;  a  word 
in  Saxon  of  the  same   import.]  In 
pieces;  in  fragments. 
He  strook  his  helme,  full  where  his  plume  did 
staiid. 

On  which  it  piece  meale  brake,  and  fell  from  his 
unhappy  hand.  Clmpman. 

Why  did  L  not  his  carcase piecemeai  tear. 
And  cast  it  in  the  sea?  Derham. 

I'll  be  torn  piecemeal  by  a  horse. 
Ere  I'll  take  you  for  better  or  worse.  Hudibras. 

Neither  was  the  body  then  subject  to  distem- 
pers, to  die  by  piecemeal,  and  languish  under 
coughs  or  consumptions.  South. 

Piecemeal  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that ; 
Glean  on  and  gather  up  trie  whole  estate.  Pope. 

Piecemeal,   adj.     Single  ;   separate  ; 
divided. 

Other  blasphemies  level,  some  at  one  attribute, 
some  at  another;  but  this  by  a  more  compendi- 
ous impiety,  shoots  at  his  very  being,  and  as  if  it 
scorned  these  piecemeal  guiles,  sets  up  a  single 
monster  big  enough  to  devour  them  all. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Stage  editors  printed  from  the  common  piece- 
meal written  parts  in  the  playhouse.  Pope, 
Pi'ed.  adj.  [from  pie.]    Variegated  ;  par- 
ticoloured. 

They  desire  to  take  such  as  have  their  feathers 
of  pied,  orient  and  various  colours.  Abbot. 

All  the  yeanlings,  which  were  streak'd  and  pied, 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire. 

Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Pied  cattle  are  spotted  in  their  tongues.  Bacon. 

The  seat,  the  soft  wool  of  the  bee. 
The  cover,  gallantly  to  see. 
The  wing  of  a.  pied  butterfly, 
I  trow  'twas  simple  trimming.  Drayton. 
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Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied. 
Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide.  Milton. 
Pi'edness.  n.  s.  [from  pied.]  Variega- 
tion; diversity  of  colour. 

There  is  an  art,  which  in  their  piedness  shares 
With  great  creating  nature.     Shak.  Winter's  Tale. 
Pie'led.   adj.    Perhaps  for  peeled,  or 
bald ;  or  piled,  or  liaving  short  hair. 

Piel'd  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  be  shut  out  ? 
— I  do.  Shahesp.  Henry  VI. 

Pi'epowder  court,  n.  s  [from  pied  foot, 
and  pouldre  dusty.]  A  court  held  in 
fairs  for  redress  of  all  disorders  com- 
mitted therein. 
PlEK.  n.  s.  [pierre,  Fr.]  The  columns 
on  which  the  arch  of  a  bridge  is  raised. 

Oak,  cedar,  and  chesnut  are  the  best  builders  ; 
for  piers  sometimes  wet,  sometimes  dry,  take  elm. 

Bacon. 

The  Englisli  took  the  galley,  and  drew  it  to 
shore,  and  used  the  stones  to  reinforce  the  pier. 

Hayward. 

The  bridge,  consisting  of  four  aiches,  is  of  the 
length  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  English 
feet  and  an  half :  the  dimensions  of  the  arches  are 
as  follows,  in  English  measure  ;  the  heijjht  of  the 
first  arch  one  hundred  and  nine  feet,  the  distance 
between  the  piers  seventy-two  feet  and  an  half ;  in 
the  second  arch,  the  distance  ufthepieis  is  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet ;  in  the  third,  the  distance  is 
one  hundred  and  nine  feet ;  in  the  fourth,  the  dis- 
tance is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet.  Arbuth. 
To  PIERCE,  V.  a.  [jxrcer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  penetrate;  to  enter;   to  force  a 
way  into. 

Steed  threatens  steed  in  high  and  boastful  neiehs, 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear.     Shahesp.  Henry  V. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  which 
while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  pierced  them- 
selves through  with  many  sorrows.   1  Tim.  vi.  10. 

With  this  fatal  sword,  on  which  I  dy'd, 
I  pierce  her  open'd  back  or  tender  side.  Dryden. 

The  glorious  temple  shall  arise, 
And  with  new  lustre  pierce  the  neighb'ring  skies. 

Prior, 

2.  To  touch  the  passions  ;  -to  affect. 

Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen.' 
— She  read  them  in  my  presence, 
And  uov.  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill'd  down. Shak. 

To  Pierce,  v.  n. 

\ .  To  make  way  by  force  into  or  through 
any  thing. 

Her  sighs  will  make  a  batt'ry  in  his  breast ; 
Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart.  Shahesp. 

There  is  that  speaketh  like  the  piercings  of  a 
sword  ;  hut  the  tongue  of  the  wise  is  health.  Prov. 

Short  arrows,  called  sprights,  without  any  other 
heads, save  wood  sharpened, were  discharged  out  of 
muskets, and  would  pierce  through  the  sides  of  ships 
where  a  bullet  would  not  pierce.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  To  strike ;  to  move  ;  to  affect. 

Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility  ; 
And  say  she  uttereth  jiiercing  eloquence.  Shahesp. 
8.  To  enter ;  to  dive  as  into  a  secret. 

She  would  not  pierce  further  into  his  meaning, 
than  himself  should  declare  ;  so  would  she  inter- 
pret all  his  doings  to  be  accomplished  in  gooddess. 

Sidney. 

All  men  knew  Nathaniel  to  be  an  Israelite  ;  but 
our  Saviour  piercing- deeper,  giveth  further  testi- 
mony- of  him  than  men  could  have  done.  Hooher. 
4.  To  affect  severely. 

They  provide  more  piercing  statutes  daily  to 
chain  up  the  door.  Shahesp. 

Pie  rcer,  n.  s.  [from  pierce.] 

1.  An  instrument  that  bores  or  penetrates. 

Cart,  ladder,  and  wimble,  v.  iih  perser  and  pod. 

Tusser. 

2. ^  The  part  with  which  insects  perforate 
bodies. 

The  hollow  instrument,  terebra,  we  may  Eng- 
lish piercer,  wherewith  many  flies  are  provided, 
proceeding  from  the  womb,  with  which  they  per- 
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forate  the  tegument  of  leaves,  and  through  the 
hollow  of  it  inject  their  eggs  into  the  holes  they 
ha,ve  made.  Ray. 

3.  One  who  perforates. 

PlE'RClNGLY.arfr.  [from pierce.]  Sharply. 

Pie'rcingness.  n.  s.  [from  piercing.] 
Power  of  piercing. 

We  contemplate  the  vast  reach  and  compass  of 
our  understanding,  the  prodigious  quickness  and 
piercingness  of  its  thought.  Derham's  Physico-Theol. 

Pi'ety.  n.  s.  [pielas,  Lat.  piete,  Fr.] 

1.  Discharge  of  duty  to  God. 

What  piet!/,  pity,  fortitude  did  Mwas  possess 
beyond  his  companions  ?         Peacham  mi  Poetry. 

Till  future  infancy,  baptiz'd  by  thee, 
Grow  ripe  in  years,  and  old  in  piety.  Prior. 

'J  here  be  who  faith  prefer  and  piety  to  God.  Milt. 

Praying  for  them  would  make  them  as  glad  to  see 
their  servants  eminent  in  piety  as  themselves.  Law 

2.  Duty  to  parents  or  those  in  superior 
relation. 

Pope's  filial  piety  e.\cels 
Whatever  Grecian  story  tells.  Swift. 
Pig.  n.  s.  [bigge,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  young  sow  or  boar. 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pie, 
Some  that  are  mad,  if  they  behold  a  cat.  Shahesp. 

Alba,  from  the  white  sow  nam'd, 
'J'hat  for  her  thirty  sucking  pigs  was  fam'd.  Vryd. 

The  flesh-meats  of  an  easy  digestion,  are  pig, 
Iamb,  rabbit,  and  chicken.  Flayer  on  the  Humours. 

2.  An  oblong  mass  of  lead  or  unforged 
iron,  or  mass  of  metal  melted  from  the 
ore,  is  called,  1  know  not  why,  sow- 
metal,  and  pieces  of  that  metal  are 
called  pigs. 

A  nodding  beam  or  pig  of  lead. 
May  hurt  the  very  ablest  head.  Po})e. 

To  Pig.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  far- 
row ;  to  bring  pigs. 
Pi'geon.  fi.  s.  [pigeon,  Fr.]     A  fowl 
bred  in  cots  or  a  small  house:  in  some 
places  called  dovecote. 

This  fellow  picks  up  wit  as  pi^eras  peas.  Shahesp. 

A  turtle  dove  and  a  young  pigeon.  Genesis,  xv.  9. 

Perceiving  that  the  pigeon  had  lost  a  piece  of  her 
tail,  through  the  next  opening  of  the  rocks  rowing 
with  all  their  might,  they  passed  safe,  only  the 
end  of  their  poop  was  bruised.  Raleigh, 

Fix'd  in  the  mast,  the  feather'd  weapon  stands, 
The  fearful  pigeon  flutters  in  her  bands.  Dryden. 

See  tlie  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  covered  with  both 
sexes,  like  the  outside  of  a  pigeon-house.  Addison. 

This  building  was  design'd  a  model. 
Or  of  a  pigeon-hoase  or  oven. 
To  bake  one  loaf,  or  keep  one  dove  in.  Swift. 

Pi'geonfoot.  n.  s.  [geranium.]  An 
herb.  Ainsworth, 

Pi'geonlivered.  adj,  [pigeon  and  li- 
ver.]   Mild ;  soft ;  gentle. 

I  am  pigeonliver'd,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter.  Shahesp,  Hamlet. 
Pl  GGlN.  n.  s.  In  the  northern  provin- 
ces, a  small  vessel. 
PiGHT.  old  preter.  and  part.  pass,  of 
pitch.  Pitched;  placed;  fixed;  deter- 
mined.   Not  in  use. 

An  hideous  rock  is  pight. 
Of  mighty  Magnes  stone,  whose  craggy  clift, 

Depending  from  on  high,  dreadfulto  sight. 
Over  the  waves  his  rugged  arms  doth  lift.  S})enser. 

The  body  big  and  mightily  pight, 
Thoroughly  rooted  ai.d  wondrous  height. 
Whilom  had  been  the  king  of  the  field. 
And  raockle  mast  to  the  husband  did  yield. i^eiiSfr. 

Then  brouglit  she  me  into  this  desart  vast. 
And  by  my  wretched  lover's  side  me  pight.Spenser. 

Stay  yet,  you  vile,  abominable  tents. 
Thus  proudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plains.  .S^ki. 

When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent, 
I  found  him  pight  to  do  it.  Shahesp. 
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Pi'gment.  w.  s.  [pigmentum,  Lat.] 
Paint ;  colour  to  be  laid  on  any  body. 

Consider  about  the  opacity  of  the  corpuscles  of 
black  pigments,  and  the  comparative  diaphancijy 
of  white  bodies.  Biyyfe, 
Pi'gmy.  n.  s.  [pigmie,  Fr.  pygmans, 
Lat.  tsvyi/.a.'i®'.]  A  small  nation,  fabled 
to  be  devoured  by  the  cranes ;  thence  any 
thing  mean  or  inconsiderable  :  it  shoukl 
be  written  with  a  y,  pygmy. 

Of  so  low  a  stature,  that  in  relation  to  the  other, 
they  appear  as  pigmies,  Hevtm, 

When  cranes  invade,  his  little  sword  and  shield 
The  pigmy  takes.  Dryden's  Jnvenal. 

The  criticks  of  a  more  exalted  taste,  may  disco- 
ver such  beauties  in  the  ancient  poetry,  as  may 
escape  the  comprehension  of  us  pigmies  of  a  more 
limited  genius.  Garth, 

But  that  it  wanted  room. 
It  might  have  been  a  pigmy's  tomb.  Swift. 

Pignora'tion.  n.  s.  [pignora,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  pledging. 
Pi'gnut.  n,  s.  [  pig  and  nut.]  An  earth  nut. 

I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pignuts.  Shah. 
Pi'gsney.   n.   s.    [piga,  Sax.   a  girl] 
A  word  of  endearment  to  a  girl.    It  is 
used  by  Butler  for  the  eye  of  a  woman, 
1  believe,  improperly. 

Shine  upon  me  but  benignly 
With  that  one,  and  that  other  pigsney.  Hudibras. 
Pigwi'dgeon.  n.  s.  This  word  is  used 
by  Drayton  as  the  name  of  a  fairy, 
and  is  a  kind  of  cant  word  for  any 
thing  petty  or  small. 

Where  is  the  Stoick  can  his  wrath  appease. 
To  see  his  country  sick  of  Pym's  disease  ; 
By  Scotch  invasion  to  be  made  a  prey 
To  such  pigwidgeon  myrmidonis  as  they  ?  Cleavel. 

PIKE.  n.  s.  [picque,  Fr.  his  snout  being 
sharp.    Skinner  and  Junius.] 

1  The  luce  or  pike  is  the  t3'rant  of  the 
fresh  waters:  Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes 
the  j)ike  to  be  the  longest  lived  of  any 
fresh  water  fish,  and  yet  he  computes  it 
to  be  not  usually  above  forty  jears;  and 
others  think  it  to  be  not  above  ten  years; 
he  is  a  solitary,  melancholy,  and  bold 
fish;  he  breeds  but  once  a  year,  and 
his  time  of  breeding  or  spawning  is  usu- 
ally about  the  end  of  February,  or  some- 
what later,  in  March,  as  the  weather 
proves  colder  or  warmer:  and  his  man- 
ner of  breeding  is  thus  ;  a  he  and  a  she 
pike  will  usually  go  together  out  of  a 
river  into  some  ditch  or  creek,  and  there 
the  spawner  casts  her  eggs,  and  the  mel- 
ter  hovers  over  her  all  the  time  she  is 
casting  her  spawn,  but  touches  her  not. 

Walton's  Angler. 

In  a  pond  into  which  were  put  several  fish  and 
twopifces,  upon  drawing  it  some  years  afterwards 
there  were  left  no  fish,  but  the  pihes  grown  to  a 
prodigious  size,  having  devoured  the  other  fish 
and  their  numerous  spawn.  Halt. 

The  pike  the  tyrant  of  the  floods.  Pope. 
2.  [Pique,  Fr.]    A  long  lance  used  by  the 
foot  soldiers,  to  keep  off  the  horse,  tx) 
which  bayonets  have  succeeded. 

Beat  you  the  drum  that  it  speak  mournfully, 
Trail  your  steel  pikes.  Shahesp.  Coriotamts, 

He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers.  Shak. 

They  closed,  and  locked  shoulder  and  shoulder, 
their  pihes  they  strained  in  both  hands  and  there- 
with their  buckler  in  the  left,  the  one  end  of  the 
pihe  against  the  right  foot,  the  other  breast  high 
against  the  enemy.  Hayward. 
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lance  he  bore  with  iron  pike  ; 

ne  half  would  thrust,  the  other  strike.  Hudib. 

brk  used  in  husbandry ;  a  pitch  fork. 

■ake  for  to  rake  up  the  fitches  that  lie, 

e  to  pike  them  up  liandsome  to  drie.  Tusser. 

t  us  revenge  this  with  our  jiikes,  ere  we  be- 

rakes  ;  for  1  speak  this  in  hunger  for  hrearl, 

)r  revenge.  Shakesp. 

aong  turners,  two  iron  sprigs  be- 

;n  which  any  thing  to  be  turned  is 

!ned. 

rd  wood,  prepared  for  the  lathe  with  rasping, 
pitch  between  the  pikes.  Moxon. 
D.  adj.  [pique,  Fr.]  Sharp ;  acumi- 
d ;  ending  in  a  point.  In  Shakes- 
e,  it  is  used  of  a  man  with  a  pointed 
d. 

ly  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechise 
iked  man  of  countries.  Shakesp,  King  John. 
MAN.  n.  s.  [pike  and  man.]  A 
ier  armed  with  a  pike, 
ee  great  squadrons  of  pikemen  were  placed 
St  the  enemy.  Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks. 
STAFF,  n.  s.  [pike  and  staff.]  The 
den  pole  of  a  pike, 
me  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  from  what 
re  it  is,  that  this  daughter  silently  lowers, 
r  steals  a  kind  look.  Taller. 
TER.  n.  s.  [pilastre,  Fr.  pilastro, 
]  A  square  cokimn  sometimes  in- 
;ed,  but  oftener  set  within  a  wall, 
only  shewing  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part 
3  thickness.  Diet, 
isters  must  not  be  too  tall  and  slender,  lest 
esemble  pillars  ;  nor  too  dwarfish  and  gross, 
ey  imitate  the  piles  or  piers  of  bridges.  Wotton. 
It  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 
set.  Milton. 
;  curtain  rises,  and  a  new  frontispiece  is  seen, 
I  to  the  great  pilasters  each  side  of  the  stage. 

Dryden. 

p  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't, 
aid  with  bits  of  rustic  makes  a  front.  Pope. 
;er.  n.s.  [fVarburton  says  we  should 
pilche,  which  signifies  a  cloke  or 
of  skins,  meaning  the  scabbard : 
is  confirmed  by  Junius,  who  renders 
'  a  garment  of  skins;  pylece.  Sax. 
ce,  Fr.  pelliccia,  Ital,  pellis,  Lat.] 
furred  gown  or  case;  any  thing 
I  with  fur.  Hanmer. 
ick  your  sword  out  of  his  pilcher  by  the  ears. 

Shakesp. 

sh  like  a  herring  much  caught  in 
iwall. 

.  s.  [pile,  Fr.  pyle,  Dut.] 
trong  piece  of  wood  driven  into  the 
nd  to  make  a  firm  foundation, 

bridge  the  Turks  before  broke,  by  plucking 
certain  piles,  und  taking  away  of  the  planks. 

Knolles. 

le  ground  be  hollow  or  weak,  he  strengthens 
Iriving  in  pfc.  Moxon. 

foundation  of  the  church  of  Harlem  is 

ted  by  wooden  piles,  as  the  houses  in  Am- 
m  are.  Locke. 
eap ;  an  accumulation, 
t  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat, 
lury  all  which  yet  distinctly  ranges 
ips  and  piles  of  ruin.  Shakesp, 
at  piles  of  wealtli  hath  he  accumulated 

own  portion  !  what  expcnce  hy  ili'hour 
to  flow  from  him  !  how,  i'  th'  name  of 

thrift, 

he  rake  this  together  ?  Shakesp. 
the  water  passnig  through  the  stone  h)  its 
idicular  i?itervals,  was  brouglit  thither  all  the 
ic  matter  now  lodged  therein,  as  well  as  that 
lies  unly  in  an  dncligested  and  confused  pile. 

W oodward. 
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3.  Any  thing  heaped  together  to  be 
burned. 

I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while ;  pray  give  me  it, 
I'll  carry 't  to  the  pi/e.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

Woe  to  the  bloody  city,  1  will  even  make  the 
pile  for  fire  great.  Ezekiel,  xxiv.  9. 

In  Alexander's  time,  the  Indian  philosophers, 
when  weary  of  living,  lay  down  upon  their  fune- 
ral pile  without  any  visible  concern.  Collier. 

The  wife,  and  counsellor  or  priest, 
Prepare  and  light  his  fuii'ral  fire, 
And  chearful  on  the  pile  expire.  Prior. 

4.  An  edifice  ;  a  building. 

Th'  ascending  pile  stood  fix'd  her  stately  height. 

Milton. 

Not  to  look  back  so  far,  to  whom  this  isle 
Owes  the  first  glory  of  so  brave  a  pile.  Denham. 
The  pile  o'erlook'd  the  town,  and  drew  the  sight. 

Dryden. 

Fancy  brings  the  vanish'd  piles  to  view. 
And  builds  the  imaginary  Rome  anew.  Pope. 

No  longer  shall  forsaken  Thames 
Lament  his  old  Whitehall  in  flames; 
A  pile  shall  from  its  ashes  rise. 
Fit  to  invade  or  prop  the  skies.  Sv)ift's  Miscellanies. 

5.  A  hair,  [pilus,  Lat.] 

Yonder's  my  lord,  with  a  patch  of  velvet  on's 
face  ;  his  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a 
half,  but  his  right  cheek  is  worn  bare.  Shakesp. 

6.  Hairy  surface;  nap. 

Many  other  sorts  of  stones  are  regularly  figured  ; 
the  amianthus  of  parallel  threads,  as  in  the  pile  of 
velvet.  Greio. 

7.  [Pilum,  Lat.]    The  head  of  an  arrow. 
Whom,  on  his  haire-plum'd  helmet's  crest,  the 

dart  first  smote,  then  ran 
Into  his  forehead,  and  there  stucke  the  Steele  pj'Ze, 
making  way 

Quite  through  his  skull.  Chapman. 

His  spear  a  bent. 
The  pile  was  of  a  horse  fly's  tongue, 
Whose  sharpness  nought  revers  d.  Drayton. 

8.  [Pile,  Fr.  pila,  Ital.]    One  side  of  a 
coin  ;  the  reverse  of  cross. 

Other  men  have  been,  and  are  of  the  same  opi 
nion,  a  man  may  more  justifiably  throw  up  cross 
and  pile  for  his  opinions,  than  take  them  up  so. 

Locke 

9.  [In  the  plural,  piVes.]  The  haemorrhoids. 

Wherever  there  is  any  uneasiness,  solicit  the 
humours  towards  that  part,  to  procure  the  piles, 
which  seldom  miss  to  relieve  the  head.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Pile.  v.  a, 

1.  To  heap;  to  coacervate. 

The  fabrick  of  his  folly,  whose  foundation 
Is  pil'd  upon  his  faith,  and  will  continue 
The  standing  of  his  body.  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Let  them  pull  all  about  my  ears. 
Pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
That  the  precipitation  might  downstrefch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus.  Shakesp. 

Agiiinst  beleagur'd  heav'n  the  giants  move ; 
Hills  pird  on  hills,  on  mountains  mountains  lie. 
To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  iky. Dryden. 

Men  ■piVd  on  men,  with  active  leaps  arise. 
And  build  the  breathing  fabrick  to  the  skies. 

Addison. 

In  all  that  heap  of  quotations  which  he  has  piled 
up,  nothing  is  aimed  at.  Atterhury. 

All  these  together  are  the  foundation  of  all  those 
heaps  of  comments,  which  are  piled  so  high  upon 
authors,  tliat  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  clear  the 
text  from  the  rubbish.  Fetton. 

2.  To  fill  with  something  heaped. 
Attabaliba  had  a  great  house  piled  upon  the 

sides  with  great  wedges  of  gold.  Abbot. 

Pi'leated.  adj.  [pihus,  Lat.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  cover  or  hat. 

A  pileated  echinus  taken  up  with  diflFerent  shells 
of  several  kinds.  Woodward  on  Fossils. 

Pi'ler.  n,  s.  [from  pile.]    He  who  accu- 
mulates. 

Pi'lewort.  n.  s.  [chelidonium  minus, 
Lat.]    A  plant. 
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To  Pi'lfer.  v.  a.  [piller,  Fr.]    To  steal ; 
to  gain  by  petty  robbery. 

They  not  only  steal  from  each  other,  but  pilfer 
away  all  things  that  they  can  from  such  strangers 
as  do  land.  Abbot. 

He  would  not  pilfer  the  victory ;  and  the  defeat 
was  easy.  Bacon. 

Triumphant  leaders,  at  an  army's  head, 
Hemm'd  round  with  glories,  pilfer  cloth  or  bread, 
As  meanly  plunder,  as  they  bravely  fought.  Pope. 

To  Pi'lfer.  v.  n.    To  practise  petty 
theft. 

Your  purpos'd  low  correction 
Is  such  as  basest  and  the  meanest  wretches. 
For  pilfrinss  nnil  most  common  trespasses. 
Are  punish  d  with.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

They  of  those  marches 
Shall  be  a  wall  suflScient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers.  Shakesp. 

I  came  not  here  on  such  a  trivial  toy 
As  a  stray'd  ewe,  or  to  pursue  the  stealth 
Of  pilfering  wolf.  Milton. 

When  these  plagiaries  come  to  be  stript  of  their 
pilfered  ornaments,  there's  the  daw  of  the  fable. 

L'  Estrange, 

Ev'ry  string  is  told. 
For  fear  some  pilfring  hand  should  make  too  bold. 

Dryden. 

Pi  lferer.w.s.  [ivora  pilfer.]  "  One  who 
steals  petty  things. 

Hast  thou  suftered  at  any  time  by  vagabonds  and 
pilferers?  Promote  those  cliarities  wliich  remove 
such  pests  of  society  into  prisons  and  workhouses. 

Atterhury's  Sermons. 
To  glory  some  advance  a  h  ing  claiuj. 
Thieves  of  renown,  and  pilferers  of  fame.  Young. 
Pi'lferingly.  adv.     With  petty  lar- 
ceny ;  filchingly. 
Pi'lfery.  n,  s.  [from  pilfer.]  Petty 
theft. 

A  wolf  charges  a  fox  with  a  piece  of  pilfery ;  the 
fox  denies,  and  the  ape  tries  the  ca use. L'Estrange. 
Pi'lgrim.  n.  s.  [pelgrim.  Dut  pthrin, 
Fr.  pelegrino,  Ital.  peregrin ti.'.;  Lat.]  A 
traveller;  a  wanderer  ;  particularly  one 
who  travels  on -a  religious  accoimt. 

Two  pi/^rims,  wliicli  have  wandered  some  miles 
together,  have  a  heart's-grief  when  they  are  near 
to  part.  Drummond. 

Granting  they  could  not  tell  Abraham's  foot- 
step from  an  ordinary  pilgrim's  ;  yet  tliey  should 
know  souie  diflference  lietweeii  the  foot  of  a  man 
and  the  face  of  Venus.  Stillingjieet, 

Like  pilgrims  to  th'  appointed  ]>lace  we  tend  ; 
The  world's  an  inn,  and  dea^h  the  journey's  end. 

Dryden. 

To  Pi'lgrim.  v,  n,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
wander;  to  ramble.    Not  used. 

The  ambulo  hath  no  certain  home  or  diet,  but 
pilgrims  up  and  down  every  where,  feeding  upon 
all  sorts  of  plants.  Grew. 

Pi'lgrimage.  n.  s,  [pelerinage,  Fr.] 

1.  A  long  journey  ;  travel  ;  more  usually 
a  journey  on  account  of  devotion. 

We  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  vieayy  pilgrimage.  Shakesp. 

Most  miserable  hour  that  time  ere  saw 
In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage.  Shakesp.. 

Painting  is  a  long  pilgrimage ;  if  we  do  not 
actually  begin  the  journey,  and  travel  at  a  round 
rate,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  the  end  of  it.  Bryden, 

2.  Shakespeare  uses  it  for  time  irksomely 
spent. 

In  prison  thou  hast  spent  a  pilgrimage, 
And,  like  a  hermit,  overpast  thy  days.  Shakesp. 

Pill.  n.  s.  [pilula,  Lat.  pillule,  Fr.] 

1.  Medicine  made  into  a  small  ball  or  mass. 

In  the  taking  of  a  potion  or  pills,  (he  head  and 
the  neck  shake.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

W|jfn  I  was  sick,  j'ou  gave  me  bitter  jiiUs.  Shuk. 

The  oraculous  doctor's  inystick  bills, 
Certain  hard  words  made  into  pills.  Crashaw, 
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2,  Any  thing  nauseous. 

That  wheel  of  fops  ;  that  santer  of  the  town 
Call  it  diversion,  and  the  piZ(  goes  down.  Young. 
To  Pill.  v.  a.  [piller,  Fr.] 

1.  To  rob;  to  plunder. 

So  did  he  good  to  none,  to  many  ill  ; 
So  did  he  all  the  kingdom  rob  and  pill.  Spenser, 

The  commons  hath  he  pill'd  with  grievous  taxes, 
And  lost  their  hearts.  Shakesp.  Richard  II 

Large  handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are. 
And  pill  by  law.  Shakesp 

Suppose  pilling  and  polling  officers,  as  busy  up- 
on the  people,  as  those  flies  were  upon  the  fox. 

L'Estrange. 

He  who  pill'd  his  province,  'scapes  the  laws, 
And  keeps  his  money,  though  he  lost  his  cause. 

Dryden. 

2.  For  peel ;  to  strip  oflF  the  bark. 
Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green  poplar,  and  pilled 

white  strakes  in  them.  Genesis,  xxx.  37. 

To  Pill.  v.  n.    To  be  stript  away  ;  to 
come  off  in  flakes  or  scoriae.  This 
should  he  peel:  which  see. 
The  whiteness  pilled  away  from  his  eyes.  Tohit. 

PI  LLAGE,  n.  s.  [pillage,  Fr.] 

1 .  Plunder ;  something  got  by  plunder- 
ing or  pilling. 

Others,  like  soldiers. 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds  ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home. 

Shakesp. 

2.  The  act  of  plundering. 

Thy  sons  make  pillage  of  her  chastity.  Shakesp. 

To  Pi  llage,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
plunder ;  to  spoil. 

The  consul  Mummius,  after  having  beaten  their 
army,  took,  pillaged,  and  burnt  their  city.  Arbuth. 
Pi'llager.  n.   s.   [from  pillage.]  A 
plunderer ;  a  spoiler. 

Jove's  seed  the  pillagei 
Stood  close  before,  and  slackt  the  force  the  arrow 
did  confer.  Chapman. 

PI  LLAR,  n.  s.  [pilier,  Fr.  pilar,  Span.^f- 
lastro,  Ital.  piler,  Welch  and  Armorick.] 

1.  A  column.  - 

Pillars  or  columns,  I  could  distinguish  into  sim- 
ple and  compounded.  Wotton's  Architecture. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus  vast  and  proud, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood.  Dryden. 

2.  A  supporter;  a  maintainer. 

Give  tliem  leave  to  fly,  that  will  not  stay ; 
And  call  them  pillars  that  will  stand  to  us.  Shakesp. 

Note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  pillcir  of  the  world  transform'd 
Into  a  strumpet's  stool.      Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleo. 

I  charge  you  by  the  law. 
Whereof  you  are  a  well  deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgment.    Shakesp.  Merck,  of' Venice. 

Px'llared.  adj.  [from  pillar.'] 

1 .  Supported  by  columns. 

A  pillar  d  shade 
Highoverarch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between.  Milt. 

If  this  fail, 
The  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottenness, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble.  Milton. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a  column. 

Th'  infuriate  hill  shoots  forth  the  pillar'd  flame. 

Thomson. 

Pi  lled  garlick.  n.  s. 

1.  One  whose  hair  has  fallen  ofFby  a  disease. 

2.  A  sneaking  or  hen-hearted  fellow. 
Pi'llion.  n.  s  [from  pillow.] 

1,  A  soft  saddle  set  behind  a  horseman 
for  a  woman  to  sit  on. 

The  horse  and  pillion  both  were  gone ; 
Phyllis,  it  seems,  was  fled  with  John.  Swift. 

2.  A  pad  ;  a  pannel ;  a  low  saddle. 

1  thought  that  the  manner  had  been  Irish,  as 
also  the  furniture  of  his  horse,  his  shank  pillimi 
without  stirrups.  Spenser. 
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3.  The  pad  of  the  saddle  that  touches  the 
horse. 

Pillory,  n.  s.  [pillori,  Fr.  pillorium, 
low  Lat.]  A  frame  erected  on  a  pillar, 
and  made  with  holes  and  moveable 
boards,  through  which  the  heads  and 
hands  of  criminals  are  put. 

I  have  stood  on  the  pillory  for  the  geese  he  hath 
killed.  Shakesp. 

As  thick  as  eggs  at  Ward  in  pillory.  Pope. 

The  jeers  of  a  theatre,  the  pillory,  and  the  whip- 
ping-post, are  very  near  a  kin.  Watts  on  the  Mind. 

An  opera,  like  a  pillory,  may  be  said 
To  nail  our  ears  down,  but  expose  our  head. 

Young;, 

To  Pi'llory.  V,  a.  [pillorier,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.]    To  punish  with  the  pillory. 

To  be  burnt  in  the  hand  or  pillared,  is  a  more 
lasting  reproach  than  to  be  scourged  or  confined. 

Gai'ei-nment  of  the  Tongue. 
PI'LLOW.  n.  s.  [pyle.  Sax.  pulewe,  Dut.] 
A  bag  of  down  or  feathers  laid  under 
the  head  to  sleep  on. 
Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from   below  their 
heads.  Shakesp, 
One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both. 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  busonis,  and  one  troth. 

Shakesp. 

A  merchant  died  that  was  very  far  in  debt,  his 
goods  and  houshold  stuff  were  set  forth  to  sale  ;  a 
stranger  would  needs  buy  a  pillow  there,  saying, 
this  pillow  sure  is  good  to  sleep  on,  since  he 
could  sleep  on  it  that  owed  so  many  debts.  Bacon. 

Thy  melted  maid. 
Corrupted  by  thy  lover's,  gold. 
His  letter  at  thy  pillow  laid.  Donne. 

Their  feathers  serve  to  stuflF  our  beds  and  pillows, 
yielding  us  soft  and  warm  lodging.Rai/  on  Creation. 

To  Pi'llow.  v.  a.  To  rest  any  thing 
on  a  pillow. 

When  the  sun  in  bed, 
Curtain'd  with  cloudy  red. 
Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 
The  flocking  shadows  pale 
Troop  to  til  infernal  jail.  Milton. 

Pi'llowbeer.1  n.  s.  The  cover  of  a 
Pi'llowcase.  j  pillow. 

When  you  put  a  clean  pillowcase  on  your  lady's 
pillow,  fasten  it  well  with  pins.  Swift. 
PiLo'siTY.   n.  s.    [from  pilosus,  Lat.] 
Hairiness. 

At  the  years  of  puberty,  all  effects  of  heat  do 
then  come  on,  as  pilosity,  more  roughness  in  the 
skin.  Bacon. 
PI'LOT.  n.  s.  [pilote,  Fr.  piloot,  Dut.] 
He  whose  office  is  to  steer  the  ship. 

When  her  keel  ploughs  hell, 
And  deck  knocks  heaven,  then  to  manage  her, 
Becomes  the  name  and  office  of  a  pilot.  Ben  Jonson. 

To  death  I  with  such  joy  resort. 
As  seamen  from  a  tempest  to  their  port  ; 
Yet  to  that  port  ourselves  we  must  not  force. 
Before  om pilot.  Nature,  steers  ourcourse.Denfeam. 

What  port  can  such  a  pilot  find, 
Who  in  the  night  of  fate  must  blindly  steer  ?  Dryd. 

The  Roman  fleet,  although  built  by  shipwrights, 
and  conducted  by  pilots  without  experience,  defeat- 
ed that  of  the  Carthaginians.    Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 
To  Pi  lot,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

steer ;  to  direct  in  the  course. 
Pi'lotage.   n.  s.  [pilotage,  Fr.  from 
pilot.] 

1 .  Pilot's  skill ;  knowledge  of  coasts. 

We  must  for  ever  abandon  the  Indies,  and  lose 
all  our  knowledge  and  pilotage  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  Raleigh. 

2.  A  pilot's  hire.  Ainsjvorth. 
Pi'lser.  n.  s.    The  moth  or  fly  that  runs 

into  a  flaiTie.  Ainsworth. 
Pime'nta.  n.  s.  [piment,  Fr.]    A  kind 
of  spice. 
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Pimento,  from  its  round  figure,  and  the  place 
whence  it  is  brought,  has  been  called  Jamaica  pep- 
per, and  from  its  mixt  flavour  of  the  several  aro- 
maticks,  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  all-spice  :  it 
is  a  fruit  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  and  resembles 
cloves  more  than  any  other  spice.  Hill's  Mat.  Med. 

Pimp.  n.  s.  [pinge,  Fr.  Skitmer.]  One 
who  provides  gratifications  for  the  lust 
of  others ;  a  procurer ;  a  pander. 

I'm  courted  by  all 
As  principal  pimp  to  the  mighty  king  Harry.  Addit. 

Lords  keep  a  pimp  to  bring  a  wench  ; 
So  men  of  wit  are  but  a  kina 
Of  panders  t»  a  vicious  mind  ; 
Who  proper  objects  must  provide 
To  gratify  their  lust  of  pride.  Swift. 

To  Pimp.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
provide  gratifications  for  the  lust  of 
others ;  to  pander ;  to  procure. 

But  he's  possest  with  a  thousand  imps, 
To  work  whose  ends  his  madness  pimps.  Swift. 

Pimpernel,  n.  s.  [pimpernella,  Lat. 
pimprenelle,  Fr.]    A  plant.  Miller. 

Pi'mping.  adj.  [pimple  mensch  a  weak 
man,  Dut.]  Little  ;  petty :  as,  a  pimp- 
ing thing.  Skinner, 

Pi'mple.  n.  s.  [pompette,  Fr.]  A  small 
red  pustule. 

If  Kosalinda  is  unfortunate  in  her  mole,  Nigra- 
nilla  is  as  unhappy  in  a  pimple.  Addison's  Spectator. 

If  e'er  thy  gnome  could  spoil  a  grace. 
Or  raise  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  face.  Pope. 

The  rising  of  a  pimple  in  ht  r  face,  the  sting  of 
a  gnat,  will  make  her  keep  her  room  two  or  three 
days.  law. 

Pi'mpled.  adj.  [from  pimple.]  Having 
red  pustules ;  full  of  pimples :  as,  his 
face  is  pimpled. 

Pm.  n.  s.  [espingle,  Fr.  spina,  spinula, 
Lat.  spilla,  Ital.  rather  from  pennum, 
low  Lat.  Isidore.] 

1 .  A  short  wire  with  a  sharp  point  and 
round  head,  used  by  women  to  fasten 
their  cloaths. 

I'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostridge,  and 
swallow  my  sword  like  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  I 
part.  Shakesp. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge. 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large. 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ertake  his  sins, 
Be  stopt  in  vials,  or  transfixt  with  pins.  Pope. 

2.  Any  thing  inconsiderable  or  of  little 
value. 

Soon  after  comes  the  cruel  Saracen, 
In  woven  mail  all  armed  warily, 

And  sternly  looks  at  him,  wlio  not  a  pin 
Does  care  for  look  of  living  creature's  eye.  Spenser. 

His  fetch  is  to  flatter  to  get  what  he  can  ; 
His  purpose  once  gotten,  aj^refor  thee  than.  Tusser; 

Tut,  a  pin !  this  shall  be  answer'd.  Shakesp. 

'Tis  foolish  to  appeal  to  witness  for  proof,  when 
'tis  not  a  pin  matter  whether  the  fact  be  true  or 
false.         _  L'Estrange.: 

3.  Any  thing  driven  to  hold  things  to- 
gether ;  a  peg ;  a  bolt. 

With  pins  of  adamant 
And  chains,  they  made  all  fast.  Milton's  Par.  Lost, 

4.  Any  slender  thing  fixed  in  another  body. 

Bedlam  beggars  with  roaring  voices, 
Sticks  in  their  numb'd  and  mortified  bare  arms. 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary. 

Shaketp. 

These  bullets  shall  rest  on  the  pins;  and  ther» 
must  be  other  pins  to  keep  them.  WiUani. 

5.  That  which  locks  the  wheel  to  the 
axle  ;  a  linch  pin. 

6.  The  central  part. 

Romeo  is  dead,  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft 
with  the  blind  liautboy's  butshaft.  Shakesp. 

7.  The  pegs  by  which  musicians  intend 

or  relax  their  strings. 
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note  ;  a  strain.    In  low  language. 

fir  tree,  in  a  vain  spiteful  humour,  was 
tily  upon  the  pin  of  commending  itself,  and 
isiag  tlie  bramble.  L'Eslrauge. 
the  woman  was  upon  the  peevish  pin,  a  poor 
comes,  while  the  froward  fit  was  upon  her, 
:g.  L'Estrange. 
horny  induration  of  the  membranes 
;he  eye  :  Hanmer.  Skinner  seems 
wise  to  say  the  same.  I  should  ra- 
•  think  it  an  inflammation,  which 
ses  a  pain  like  that  of  a  pointed  body 
cing  the  eye. 

Wish  all  eyes 
i  with  the  pin  and  web.  Shanesp. 
L  cylindrical  roller  made  of  wood, 
ey  drew  his  brownbread  face  on  pretty  gins, 
made  him  stalk  upcm  two  rolling  pins. Corftct. 
i  noxious  humour  in  a  hawk's  foot. 

Ainsworth. 
N.  V.  a.    [from  the  noun,] 
I  fasten  with  pins. 

a  word  or  two  more  are  added  upon  the  chief 
ders,  'tis  only  a  paper  pinn'd  upon  the  breast. 

Pope. 

>t  Cynthia  when  lier  manteau's  jiinn'd  awry, 
felt  such  rage.  Pope. 
I  fasten  ;  to  make  fast. 
Our  gates, 

;h  yet  seem  shut,  we  have  but  pinn'd  with 
rushes ; 

'11  open  of  themselves.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
(join  ;  to  fix  ;  to  fasten, 
e  lifted  the  princess  from  the  earth,  and  so 
i  her  in  embracing,  as  if  she  would  pin  her  to 
leart.  Shakesp. 
removing  my  consideration  from  the  impres- 
of  the  cubes  to  the  cubes  themselves,  1  shall 
his  one  notion  upon  every  one  of  them,  and 
■dingly  conceive  it  to  be  really  in  them  ;  it 
fall  "out,  that  I  allow  existence  to  other  en- 
,  which  never  had  any.  Digby  of  Bodies. 
e  learn'd  how  far  I'm  to  believe 
mr  pinning  oaths  upon  your  sleeve. Hudibras. 
ey  help  to  cozen  themselves,  by  chusing  to 
;ieir  faith  on  such  expositors  as  explain  the  sa- 
scripture,  in  favour  of  those  opinions  that 
beforehand  have  voted  orthodox.  Locke. 
cannot  be  imagined,  that  so  able  a  man  should 
so  much  pains  to  pin  so  closely  on  his  friend 
ry  which,  if  lie  himself  thought  incredible, 
)uld  not  but  also  think  ridiculous.  Locke. 
inban.  Sax.]  To  shut  up  ;  to  inclose; 
lonfinej  as  in  pinfold.  This  written 
to  pen. 

all  this  be  willingly  granted  by  us,  which 
ccused  to  pin  the  word  of  God  in  so  narrow  a 
let  the  cause  of  the  accused  be  refeired  to 
ccuser's  conscience.  Hooker. 

(VSE.  n.s.  [pin  and  case.]  A  pin- 
lion.  Ainsworth. 

ERS.  n.  s.    [pincette,  Fr,] 

instrument  by  which  nails  are 
vn,  or  any  thing  is  griped,  which  re- 
es  to  be  held  hard. 

As  superfluous  flesh  did  rot, 
idment  ready  still  at  hand  did  wait, 
uck  it  out  with  pincers  fiery  hot, 
soon  in  him  was  left  no  one  corrupt  jot. 

Spenser. 

e  claw  of  an  animal, 

ery  ant  brings  a  small  particle  of  that  earth 
pincers,  and  lays  it  by  the  hole.  Addison. 

NCH.  V.  a.    [pincer,  Fr.] 
squeeze  between  the  fingers,  or 
the  teeth. 

len  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe, 

nch  her  by  tlie  hand, 

uaid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Shakesp. 

hold  hard  with  an  instrument. 
■l  II. 
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3.  To  squeeze  the  flesh  till  it  is  pained  or 
livid. 

Thou  shalt  bepinc/i'rf 
As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pinch  more  sting- 
ing 

Than  bees  that  made  them.        Shakesp.  Tempest. 

He  would  pinch  the  children  in  the  dark  so  hard, 
that  he  left  the  print  in  black  and  hiue. Arbuthnot, 

4.  To  press  between  hard  bodies. 

5.  To  gall ;  to  fret. 

As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  disposition, 
he  cries  out,  no  more.    Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleopat. 

6.  To  gripe  ;  to  oppress  ;  to  straiten. 

W ant  of  room  upon  the  earth's  pinching  a  whole 
nation,  begets  the  remediless  war,  vexmg  only 
some  number  of  particulars,  it  draws  on  the  ar- 
bitrary. Raleigh's  Essays. 

She  pinch'd  her  belly  with  her  daughter's  too. 
To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado.  Dryden. 

Nic.  Frog  would  pinch  his  belly  to  save  his 
pocket.  Arbuthnot. 

7.  To  distress  ;  to  pain. 

Avoid  the  pinching  cold  and  scorching  heat. 

Miltnn. 

Art'ord  tiiem  shelter  from  the  wintry  winds  ; 
The  sharp  year  pinches.  Thomson's  Autumn. 

8.  To  press  ;  to  drive  to  difficulties. 

The  beaver,  when  he  finds  himself  hard  pinch'd, 
bites  'em  oft",  and  leaving  them  to  his  pursuers, 
saves  himself.  L'Estrange. 

When  the  respondent  is  pinched  with  a  strong 
objection,  and  is  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  the  mo- 
derator suggests  some  [answer  to  the  objection  of 
the  opponent.  Watts. 

9.  To  try  thoroughly  ;  to  force  out  what 
is  contained  within. 

I  his  is  the  way  to  pinch  the  question  ;  there- 
fore, let  what  will  come  of  it,  I  will  stand  the  test 
of  your  method.  Cottier. 

To  Pinch,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  act  with  force,  so  as  to  be  felt ;  to 
beixr  hard  upon  ;  to  be  puzzling. 

h.  difliculty  pincheth,  nor  will  it  easily  be  re- 
solved, Glanvilte. 
But  thoa 

Know'st  with  an  equal  hand  to  hold  the  scale, 
See'st  where  the  reasons  pinch,  and  where  they 
fail.  Dryden, 

2.  To  spare  ;  to  be  frugal. 

There  is  that  waxeth  rich  by  his  wariness,  and 
jjinching.  Ecclus. 

The  poor  that  scarce  have  wherewithal  to  eat, 
Will  pinch  and  make  the  singing  boy  a  treat. Dry. 

The  bounteous  player outgave  the  pinc/ii;?^  lord. 

Dryden. 

Pinch,    n.s.    [pinion,   Fr.  from  the 
verb.] 

1.  A  painful  squeeze  with  the  fingers. 

If  any  straggler  from  his  rank  be  found, 
A  pinch  must  for  the  mortal  sin  compound.  Dryd. 

2,  A  gripe;  a  pain  given. 

There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 
More  sharp  than  this  is,         Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 
'A.  Oppression  ;  distress  inflicted. 

Return  to  her no,  rather  I  clnise 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl. 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch.        Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

A  farmer  was  put  to  such  a  pinch  in  a  hard 
winter,  that  he  was  forced  to  feed  his  family  upon 
the  main  stock.  L'Estrange. 

4.  Difficulty  ;  time  of  distress. 

A  good  sure  friend  is  a  better  help  at  a  pinch, 
than  all  the  stratagems  of  a  man's  own  v/h. Bacon. 

The  devil  helps  his  servants  for  a  season  ;  but 
when  they  come  once  to  a  pinch.,  he  leaves  'em  in 
the  lurch.  _  L'Estrange. 

The  commentators  never  fail  him  at  a  pinch, 
and  must  excuse  him,  Dryden. 

They  at  a.  pinch  can  bribe  a  vote  Swift's  Misccl. 

5.  In  all  the  senses  except  the  first,  it  is 
used  only  in  low  language. 

Pi'nchfist.  "J  n.s.  [pinch,  Jist  and 
Pi'nchpeNNY.  j     penny.]    A  miser. 

Ainswoi'th. 
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Pi'ncushion.  n.s.  [pin  and  cushion.] 
h.  small  bag  stuffed  with  bran  or  wool 
on  which  pins  are  stuck. 

She  would  ruin  me  in  silks,  were  not  the  quan- 
tity, that  goes  to  a  large  pincushion,  sufficient  to 
make  her  a  gown  and  petticoat.  Addison's  Guard. 

Thou  art  a  retailer  of  phrases,  and  dost  deal  in 
remnants  of  remnants,  like  a  maker  ol  pincushions. 

Vongreve. 

Pi'ndust.  n.s.  [pin  and  dust.]  Siviii'.l 
particles  of  metal  made  by  pointing 
pins. 

The  little  parts  of  pindust,  when  mingled  with 
sand,  cannot,  by  tlieir  mingling,  make  it  lighter, 

Digby. 

Pine.  n.s.    [pinus,  Lat.  pin,  Fr.] 

The  pine-tree  hath  amentaceous  flowers,  or  kat- 
kins,  which  are  produced,  at  remote  distances 
from  the  fruit,  on  the  same  tree  ;  the  seeds  are 
prod'jced  in  squamcms  cones :  to  which  should  be 
added,  that  the  leaves  are  longer  than  those  of  a 
fir-tree,  and  are  produced  by  pairs  out  of  each 
sheath,  _  Miller. 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops  and  to  make  a  noise. 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven. 

Shakesp. 

Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs  his 
sprays  ; 

Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  younger  days, 

Shakesp. 

To  Pine.  v.  a.  [pmian.  Sax.  pijnen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  languish;  to  wear  away  with  any 
kind  of  misery. 

My  hungry  eyes,  through  greedy  covetise, 
Wiih  no  contentment  can  themselves  sulfice  ; 
But  having,  pitie,  and  having  not,  complain.Spen. 

1  burn,  tpine,  I  perish. 
If  I  alcliieve  not  this  young  modest  girl.  Shakesp. 

Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France,  the 
fool  hath  much  pined  away.    Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Sec,  sec  the  pining  malady  of  France  ; 
Behold  the  most  uiniat'ral  wounds. 
Which  thou  thj'self  hast  giv'n  her  woful  breast. 

Shakesp. 

Ye  shall  not  mourn,  but  pine  away  for  your 
iniquities.  Ezekiet. 

The  wicked  with  anxiety  of  mind 
Shall  pine  away;  in  sighs  consume  their  breath. 

Sandys. 

To  rae  who  with  eternal  famine  pine. 
Alike   is  hell,  or  paradise,  or  heav'n,  Milton. 

Farewel  the  year,  which  threaten'd  so 
The  fairest  light  the  world  can  show  ; 
Welcome  the  new,  whose  ev'ry  day, 
Restoring  what  was  snatch'd  away 
By  pining  sickness  from  the  fair. 
That  matchless  beauty  does  repair.  Waller. 

This  night  shall  see  the  gaudy  wreath  decline, 
The  roses  wither,  and  the  lilies  pine.  Ticket, 

2.  To  languish  with  desire. 

We  may  again 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives. 
Do  faithful  homage  and  receive  free  honours  : 
All  which  we  pine  for.  Shakesp.  Macbeth, 

We  stood  amaz'd  to  see  your  mistress  mourn. 
Unknowing  that  she  pin'd  for  your  return.  Dryd. 
Your  new  commander  need  not  pine  for  action. 

Philips. 

To  Pine,  v.  a. 

1.  To  wear  out ;  to  make  to  languish. 

Part  us  ;  I  towards  the  north. 
Where  lihivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  clime, 

Shakesp. 

Look  rather  on  ray  pale  cheek  pin'd  ; 
There  view  your  beauties  ;  there  you'll  find 
A  fair  Itece,  but  a  cruel  mind.  Carew, 

Beroe  pin'd  with  pain. 
Her  age  and  anguish  from  these  rites  detain.  Dry. 

Thus  teiider  Spencer  liv'd,  with  mean  repast 
Content,  depress'd  v/ith  penury,  and  pin'd 
In  foreign  realm  :  yet  not  debas'd  his  verse. 

Philipt. 

2.  To  grieve  for ;  to  bemoan  in  silence. 
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Abash'd  the  devil  stood, 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely,  saw  ;  and  piti'd 
His  loss.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Pi'neapple.  n.  s.  The  Anna,  named  for 
its  resemblance  to  the  cone  of  pines. 

The  pineapple  hath  a  flower  consisting  of  one 
leaf,  divided  into  three  parts,  and  is  funnel-shaped; 
the  embryos  are  produced  iu  the  tubercles  ;  these 
become  a  fleshy  fruit  full  of  juice  :  the  seeds, 
which  are  lodged  in  the  tubercles,  are  very  small 
and  almost  kidney-shaped.  Miller. 

Try  if  any  words  can  give  the  taste  of  a  pine- 
apple, and  make  one  have  the  true  idea  of  its  re- 
lish. Locke. 

If  a  child  were  kept  where  he  never  saw  but 
black  and  vvliite,  lie  would  have  no  more  ideas 
of  scarlet,  than  he  thai  never  tasted  a  pineapple, 
has  of  that  particular  relish.  Locke. 
Pi'neal.  (if/j.  [pilieale,  Fr.]  Resemb- 
Hng  a  pineapple.  An  epithet  given  by 
Des  Caries,  from  the  form,  to  the  gland 
which  he  imagined  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

Courtiers  and  spaniels  exactly  resemble  one 
another  in  the  pineal  gland.     Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 
Pi'nfeathered.  adj.  [pin  and  feat  her.] 
Not  fledged ;  having  the  feathers  yet 
only  beginning  to  shoot. 

We  see  some  raw  pinfeatlier'd  thing 
Attempt  to  mount,  and  iights  and  heroes  sing; 
Who  for  false  quantities  was  whipt  at  school. 

Dry  den. 

Pi'nfold.  n.  s.  [pinban.  Sax.  to  shut 
up,  and  fold.]  A  place  in  which  beasts 
are  confined. 

The  Irish  never  come  to  those  raths  but  armed; 
which  the  English  nothing  suspecting,  are  taken 
at  an  advantage,  like  sheep  in  the  pin/()W. Spenser. 

I  care  not  for  thee. 

— If  I  had  thee  in  Lipsbury  pinfold,  I  would 
make  thee  care  for  me.  Snakesp.  King  Lear. 

Confin'd  and  pester'd  in  this  pinfold  here. 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being.  Milt. 

Oaths  were  not  purpos'd  more  than  law 
To  keep  the  good  and  just  in  awe, 
But  to  confine  the  bad  and  sinful. 
Like  moral  cattle  in  a.  pinfold.  Hudibras. 
Pi'ngle.  n.s.    A  small  close  ;  an  inclo- 
sure.  Ainsworth. 
Pi'nmoney.    n.  s.    [pin  and  monej/.] 
Money  allowed  to  a  wife  for  her  private 
expences  without  account. 

The  woman  must  find  out  something  else  to 
mortgage,  when  herpi7monej/  is  gone.  Addison. 
Pi'nguid.    adj.    [pinguis,  Lat.]  Fat; 
unctuous.    Little  used. 

Some  clayj  are  more  pinguid,  and  other  more 
slippery  ;  yet  all  are  ver^'  tenacious  of  water  on 
the  surface.  Moriimer. 

Pi'nhole.  n.  s.  [pin  and  IioL.]  A  small 
hole,  such  as  is  made  by  the  perforation 
of  a  pin. 

The  breast  at  first  broke  in  a  small  pinhole.Wise. 
Pi'nion.  w.  s.    [pignon,  Fr.] 

1 .  The  joint  of  the  wing  remotest  from 
the  body. 

2.  Shakespeare  seems  to  use  it  for  a  feather 
or  quill  of  the  wing. 

He  is  pluckt,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a2nnion  of  his  wing.  Snakesp. 

3.  Wing. 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flynig  pursuivant.  Spenser. 

The  God,  who  mounts  the  winged  winds. 
Fast  to  his  feet  the  golden  pinioyis  binds, 
That  high  through  fields  of  air  his  flight  sustain. 

Pope. 

Though  fear  should  lend  him  pinions  like  the 
wind, 

Yet  swifter  fate  will  seize  him  from  behind. Stoift. 

4.  The  tooth  of  a  smaller  wheel,  answer- 
ing  to  that  of  a  larger. 
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5.  Fetters  or  bonils  for  the  arms.  Ainsw. 
To  Pi'nion.  v.  a.    [from  the  noim.] 

1.  To  bind  the  wings. 

Whereas  they  have  sacrificed  to  themselves, 
they  become  sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy  of  for- 
tune, whose  wings  they  thought  by  their  self- 
wisdom  to  have  pinioned.  Bacon. 

2.  To  confine  by  binding  the  wings ;  to 
maim  by  cutting  off  the  first  joint  of  the 
wing. 

3.  To  bind  the  arm  to  the  body. 

A  second  spear  sent  with  equal  force, 
His  right  arm  pierc'd.  and  holding  on,  bereft 
His  use  of  both,  and  pinion' d  down  his  left.Uri/d. 

4.  To  confine  by  binding  the  elbows  to 

the  sides. 

Swarming  at  his  back  the  country  cry'd. 
And  seiz'd  and  pinion  d  brought  to  court  the  knight. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  shackle ;  to  bind. 

Know,  that  I  will  not  wait  pinion'd  at  your 
master's  court ;  rather  make  my  country's  high 
pyramids  my  gibbet,  and  hang  me  up  in  chains. 

Slmkesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

You  are  not  to  go  loose  any  longer,  you  must 
he  pinion'd.  Skakesp. 

0  loose  this  frame,  this  knot  of  man  untie  ! 
That  my  free  soul  may  use  her  wing, 

Whic  1  now  is  pinion'd  with  mortality, 
As  an  entangled,  hamper'd  thing.  Herbert. 

In  vain  from  chains  and  fetters  free. 
The  great  man  boasts  of  liberty  ; 
He's  pinion'd  up  by  formal  rules  of  state.  Norris. 

6.  To  bind  to.    This  is  not  proper. 
So  by  each  bard  an  alderman  shall  sit, 

A  heavy  lord  shall  hang  at  ev'ry  wit ; 

And  while  on  fame's  triumphant  car  they  tide. 

Some  slave  of  mine  be  pinion'd  to  their  side. Pope. 

Pink,  n.  s.  [pince,  Fr.  from  pink,  Dut. 
an  eye  ;  whence  the  French  word  wil- 
lit  ;  caryoj)hiUum,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  small  fragant  flower  of  the  gilliflower 
kind. 

In  May  and  June  come  pinks  of  all  sorts  ;  es- 
pecially the  blush  pink.  Bacon's  Essays. 

2,  An  eye;  commonly  a  small  eye;  as, 
pink-ejed. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pinfc  eyne. 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd.  Shakesp. 
Any  thing  supremely  excellent.  I  know 
not  whether  from  the  flower  or  the  eye, 
or  a  corruption  of  pinacle. 

1  am  the  very  pinfc  of  courtesy.  Shakesp. 
Then  let  Crispino,  who  was  ne'er  refus'd 

The  justice  yet  of  being  well  abiis'd. 

With  patience  wait ;  and  be  content  to  reign 

The  pink  of  puppies  in  some  future  strain.  Young. 

4.  A  colour  used  by  painters. 

Pink  is  very  susceptible  of  the  other  colours  by 
the  mixture ;  if  you  mix  brown-red  with  it,  you 
will  make  it  a  very  earthly  colour.  Dryd.  Diif'res. 

5.  [Pinque,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  heavy  narrow- 
sterned  ship. 

This  pink  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers  ; 
Give  fire,  she  is  my  prize.       Shak.  Merry  Wives. 

6.  A  fish.    The  minow.  Ainsworth. 

To  Pink.  v.  a.  [from  pink,  Dut.  an  eye.] 
To  work  in  eyelet  holes  ;  to  pierce  in 
small  holes. 

A  haberdasher's  wife  of  small  wit  rail'd  upon 
me,  till  her  pink'd  porringer  fell  off  her  head.Shak. 

The  sea-hedgehog  is  inclosed  in  a  round  shell, 
handsomely  wrought  and  pink'd.  Carew. 
Kappy  the  climate,  where  tlie  beau 


Wears  the  same  suit  for  use  and  show  ; 
.And  at  a  sma 
If  once  well  i 


nail  expence  your  wife, 
I  pink'd,  is  cloath'd  for  life. 


Prior. 


To  Pink.  v.  n.  [pincken,  Dut.  from  the 
noun.]    To  wink  with  the  eyes. 
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A  hungry  fox  lay  winking  and  pinking,  as  if  he 
had  sore  eyes  UEstrange. 

Pi'nmaker.  n.s.  [pin  and  make.]  He 
who  makes  pins. 

Pi'nnace.  n.s.  [pinnasse.Fr. pinnacia, 
lta.\.  pinaca.  Span.]  A  boat  belonging 
to  a  ship  of  war.  It  seems  formerly  to 
have  signified  rather  a  small  sloop  or 
bark  attending  a  larger  ship. 

Whilst  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  downs, 
Here  shall  they  make  their  ransom  on  the  sand. 

Shakesp. 

lor  fear  of  the  Turks  great  fleet,  he  came  by 
night  in  a  small  pinnace  to  Rhodes.  Knolles's  Hist, 

He  cut  down  wood,  and  made  a  pinnace,  and 
entered  the  South-sea.  Heylyn. 

I  sent  a  pinnace  or  post  of  advice,  to  make  a 
discovery  of  the  coast,  before  I  adventured  my 
greater  ship.  Spelman. 

Thus  to  ballast  love, 
I  saw  I  had  love's  pinnace  overfraught.  Donne, 


Swift  as  a  swallow  sweeps  the  liquid  way. 
The  winged  pinnace  shot  along  the  sea.  Pope. 
Pi'nnacle.  n.  s.    [pinnacle,  Fr.  pinna, 
Lat.] 

1.  A  turret  or  elevation  above  the  rest  of 
the  building. 

My  letting  some  men  go  up  to  the  pinnacle  of 
the  temple,  was  a  temptation  to  them  to  cast  rae 
down  headlong.  King  Charles. 

He  who  desires  only  heaven,  laughs  at  that 
enchantment,  which  engages  men  to  climb  a  tot- 
tering pinnacle,  where  the  standing  is  uneasy,  and 
the  fall  deadly.  Decay  of  Piety. 

He  took  up  ship-money  where  Noy  left  it,  ana, 
being  a  judge,  carried  it  up  to  that  pinnacle,  from 
whence  he  almost  broke  his  neck.  Clarendon. 

Some  metropolis 
With  glist'ring  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn'd.  Jkfift. 

2.  A  high  spring  point. 

The  slipp'ry  tops  of  human  state. 
The  gilded  pinnacles  of  fate.  Cowlej). 

Pi'nner.  n.  s.  [from  pinna,  or  pinion^ 
J .  The  lappet  of  a  head  which  flies  loose. 

Her  goodly  countenance  I've  seen, 
Set  oflF  with  kerchief  starch'd,  and  pinners  clean. 

Gay, 

An  antiquary  will  scorn  to  mention  a  pinner  oi 
a  night-rail,  but  will  talk  on  the  vitta.  Addison, 
2.  A  pinmaker,  Ainsworth. 

Pi'nnock.  n.  s.  [curruca.]  The  tom- 
tit. Ainsworth^ 

Pint.  n.  s,  [pint,  Sii\.  pinte,Fr.  pinta, 
low  I.,at.]  Haifa  quart  ;  in  medicine^ 
twelve  ounces  ;  a  liquid  niea.sure. 

Well,  you'll  not  believe  me  generous,  till  I 
crack  half  a  pint  with  you  at  my  own  charges. 

Dryden. 

Pi'nules.  n.  s.  In  astronomy,  the  sights 
of  an  astrolabe.  Diet, 

Pione'er.  n.s.  [pionier,  from  pion, 
obsolete  French :  pion,  according  to 
Scaliger,  comes  from  peo  for  pedito  a 
foot  soldier,  who  was  formerly  employed 
in  digging  for  the  army.  A  pioneer  is 
in  Dutch,  spagenier,  from  spagea  spade; 
whence  Junius  imagines  that  the  French 
borrowed  pagenier,  which  was  after- 
wards caWed  pioneer.]  One  whose  bu- 
siness is  to  level  the  road;  throw  up 
works,  or  sink  mines  in  military  opera- 
tions. 

Well  said,  old  mole,  cau'st  work  i'  tli'  ground 
so  fast  ? 

A  worthy  pioneer.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

330. 
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Three  try  new  experiments,  such  as  themselves 
link  good  ;  these  we  call  pioneers  or  miners.Bac. 

His  pioneers 
veil  the  patlis,  and  make  the  highways  pl^n. 

Fairfax. 

Of  labouring  pioneers 
multitude  with  spades  and  axes  arm'd, 

0  lay  liilis  plain,  fell  woods  or  vallies  fM.Milton. 
The  Romans,  after  the  death  of  Tiberius,  sent 
lither  an  army  of  pioneers  to  demolish  the  build- 
gs,  and  deface  the  beauties  of  tlie  island.  Addis. 
3NING.  n.s.  Works  of  pioneers.5peKS. 
3 NY.  M.  s.  [pceonia,  Lat.]  A  large 
ower.    See  Peony. 

OUS.  adj.    [pius,  1-iat.  pieux.  Ft.] 
Careful  of  the  duties  owed  by  created 
eings  to  God ;  godly  ;  religious  ;  such 
3  is  due  to  sacred  things. 
Pious  awe  that  fear'd  to  have  ofifeuded.  Milton. 
Learn 

rue  patience,  and  to  temper  joy  with  fear 
lid  pious  sorrow.  Milton. 
Careful  of  the  duties  of  near  relation. 
As  he  is  not  called  a  just  father,  that  educates 
s  children  well,  but  pious  ;  so  that  prince,  who 
ifeiids  and  well  rules  his  people,  is  religious. 

Taylor's  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 
Where  was  the  martial  brother's  pious  care  ? 
jnderan'd  perhaps  some  foreign  shore  to  tread. 

Pope. 

Practised  under  the  appearance  of 
jligion. 

1  shall  never  gratify  spightfulness  with  any 
lister  thoughts  of  all  whom  pious  frauds  have 
duced.  King  Charles. 

)USLY.  adv.  [from^joMs.]  In  a  pious 
tanner ;  religiously ;  with  such  regard 
5  is  due  to  sacred  things. 
The  prime  act  and  evidence  of  the  christian 
ipe  is,  to  set  industriously  and  pio^lsly  to  the 
rformance  of  that  condition,  on  which  the  pro- 
ise  is  made.  Hammond. 
See  lion-hearted  Richard,  with  his  force 
rawn  from  the  North,  to  Jury's  hallow'd  plains; 
lously  valiant.  Philips. 
This  martial  present  piously  design'd, 
le  loyal  city  give  their  best  lov'd  king.  Dryden. 
Let  freedom  never  perish  in  your  hands  ! 
aXpiously  transmit  it  to  your  children.  Addison. 

'.    n.  s.     [pippe,  J')iit.  pepie,  Fr.  de- 
uced by  Skinner  from  pituita ;  but 
robably  coming  from  pipio  or  pipilo, 
n  account  of  the  complaining  cry.] 
A  defiuxion   with  which  fowls  are 
oubled ;  a  horny  pellicle  that  grows 
1  the  tip  of  their  tongues. 
When  murrain  reigns  in  hogs  or  sheep, 
nd  chickens  laiigiiis'i  of       pip.  Hudibras. 
A  spiteful  vexatious  gipsy  died  of  the  pip.L'Est. 

A  spot  on  the  cards.  1  know  not  from 
hat  original,  unless  from  pict  painting; 
1  the  country,  the  pictured  .or  court 
Etrds  are  called  picts. 

When  our  women  fill  their  imaginations  with 
BS  and  counters,  I  cannot  wonder  at  a  new-born 
illd  that  was  marked  with  the  five  of  clubs. 

Addison's  Guardian 

Pip.  v.  a.  [pipio,  Lat.]  To  chirp  or 
ry  as  a  bird. 

It  is  no  unfrequent  thing  to  liear  the  chick  pip 
id  cry  in  (he  egg,  before  the  shell  be  broken. 

Boyle. 

'E.  n.s.    [pib,  Welsh;  pipe,  Sax.] 

Any  long  hollow  body  ;  a  tube. 

The  veins  unfiU'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
e  powt  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 

0  give  or  to  forgive  ;  but  when  we've  stuff'd 
hese  pipes,  and  these  conveyances  of  blood 

1  ith  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls. 

Shakesp. 
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The  part  of  the  pipe,  which  was  lowermost, 
will  become  higher ;  so  that  water  ascends  by 
descending.  Wilkins. 

It  has  many  springs  breaking  out  of  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  and  vast  quantities  of  wood  to  make 
pipes  of.  Addison. 

An  animal,  the  nearer  it  is  to  its  original,  the 
more  pipes  it  hath,  and  as  it  advanceth  in  age, 
still  fewer.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  tube  of  clay  through  which  the  fume 
of  tobacco  is  drawn  into  the  mouth. 

Try  the  taking  of  fumes  hy  pipes,  as  in  tobacco 
and  other  things,  to  dry  and  comfort.  Bacon. 

His  ancient  ;)!;je  in  sable  dy'd, 
And  half  unsmoak'd  lay  by  iiis  side.  Swift. 

IMy  husband's  a  sot. 
With  his  pipe  and  his  pot.  Svnfi. 

3.  An  instrument  of  wind  musick. 

1  have  known,  whsn  there  was  no  musick 
with  him  but  the  drum  and  the  fife,  and  now  had 
he  rather  hear  the  taber  and  the  pipe.  Shakesp. 

The  solemn  pipe  and  dulcimer.  Milton. 

Then  the  shrill  sound  of  a  small  rural  pipe. 
Was  entertainment  for  the  infant  stage.  Roscom. 

There  is  no  reason,  why  the  sound  of  a  pipe 
should  leave  traces  in  their  brains.  Locke 

4.  The  organs  of  voice  and  respiration : 
as,  the  -wind-pipe. 

The  exercise  of  singing  openeth  the  breast  and 
pipes.  Peacham. 

5.  The  key  or  sound  of  the  voice. 

My  throat  <  f  war  be  turn'd. 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

6.  An  office  of  the  exchequer. 

That  otfice  of  her  majesty's  exchequer,  we,  by 
a  metaphor,  call  the  pipe,  because  the  whole  re- 
ceipt is  finally  conveyed  into  it  by  the  means  of 
divers  small  pipes  or  quills,  as  water  into  a  cistern. 

Bacon. 

7.  [Peep,  Dut.  pipe,  Fr.]    A  liquid  mea- 
sure containing  two  hogsheads. 

I  think  I  shall  drink  in  pipe  wine  with  FalstaflT ; 
I'll  make  him  dance.  Shak.  Merry  Wives  of  Winds. 

To  Pipe.  v.n.    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  play  on  the  pipe. 

Merry  Michael  the  Cornish  poetpiped  thus  upon 
his  oaten  pipe  for  merry  England.  Camden. 

We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  you  have  not 
danced.  Matthew. 

Ill  singing,  as  in  piping,  you  excel.  Dryden, 

Gaming  goats,  and  fleecy  flocks. 
And  lowing  herds,  and  piping  swains. 
Come  dancing  to  me.  Swifl. 

2.  To  have  a  shriU  sound. 

His  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.  Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

Pi'PER.    n.s.    [from  pipe.}    One  who 
plays  on  the  pipe. 

Pipers  and  trumpeters  shall  be  heard  no  more 
in  thee.  Revelations. 

Pi'PETREE.  n.  s.    The  lilac  tree. 

Pi'piNG.   adj.    [from  pipe. 1    This  word 
is  only  used  in  low  language. 

1.  Weak  ;  feeble  ;  sickly  :  from  the  weak 
voice  of  the  sick. 

I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace. 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time. 
Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun.  Shakesp. 

2.  Hot ;  boiling  :  from  the  sound  of  any 
thing  that  boils. 

Pi'PKiN.    n.  s.    [diminutive  of  pipe,  a 
large  vessel.]    A  small  earthen  boiler. 
A  pipki7i  there  like  Homer's  tripod  walks.  Pope. 
Some  otficer  might  give  consent 
To  a  large  cover'd  pipkin  in  his  tent.  King. 

Pippin,  n.s.    [puppi/nghe,  Dut  Skin- 
ner.l    A  sharp  apple. 

Pippins  take  their  name  from  the  small  spots  or 
pips  that  usually  appear  on  the  sides  of  them  : 
some  are  called  stone  pippins  from  their  obdurate- 
ness ;  some  Kentish  pippijis,  because  they  agree 
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well  with  that  soil ;  others  French  pippins,  having 
their  original  from  France,  which  is  the  best  bearer 
of  any  of  these  pippins  ;  theHolland  pippin  and  the 
russet  pippin,  from  its  russet  hue  ;  but  such  as  are 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  grey  and  white 
pippins  are  of  equal  goodness  :  they  are  generally 
a  very  pleasant  fruit  and  of  good  juice,  but  slen- 
der bearers.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

You  shall  see  mine  orchard,  where,  in  an  ar- 
bour we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own 
graffing.  _  Shakesp. 

Entertain  yourself  with  a  pippin  roasted.  Hai-vey. 

The  pippid-woman,  I  look  upon  as  fabulous. 

Addison. 

His  foaming  tusks  let  some  large  pippin  grace. 
Or  'midst  those  thund'ring  spears  an  orange  place. 

King. 

This  pippin  shall  another  trial  make  ; 
See  from  the  core  two  kernels  brown  I  take.  Gay. 
Pi'quant.  arf/.    [piqua7it,  Fr.] 

1 .  Pricking  ;  piercing  ;  stimulating  to  the 
taste. 

There  are  vast  mountains  of  a  transparent  rock 
extremely  solid,  and  as  piquant  to  the  tongue  as 
salt.  Addison  on  Italy. 

2.  Sharp;  tart;  pungent;  severe. 

Some  think  their  wits  asleep,  except  they  dart 
out  somewhat  that  is  piquant,  and  to  the  quick  ; 
that  is  a  vein  that  would  be  bridled  ;  and  men 
ought  to  find  the  diflferenee  between  saltiiess  and 
bitterness.  Bacon's  Essays. 

Men  make  their  railleries  as  piquant  as  they  can 
to  wound  the  deeper.     Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Pi'quancy.  n.s.  \i\:om piquant.]  Sharp- 
ness ;  tartness. 

Pi'quantly.  adv.  [from  piquant.] 
Sharply;  tartly. 

A  small  mistake  may  leave  upon  the  mind  the 
lasting  memory  of  having  been  piguant/y,  though 
wittily  taunted,  Locke. 

PIQUE,  n.  s.    [pique,  Fr.] 

1 .  An  ill  will ;  an  offence  taken ;  petty 
malevolence. 

He  had  never  any  the  least  pique,  difl^erence  or 
jealousy  with  the  king  his  father.  Bucoii's  Heii.Vll. 

Men  take  up  piques  and  displeasures  at  others, 
and  then  every  opinion  of  the  disliked  person 
must  partake  of  his  fate.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Out  of  a  personal  pique  to  those  in  service,  he 
stands  as  a  looker  on,  wlieii  the  government  is 
attacked.  Addison. 

2.  A  strong  passion. 

Though  he  have  the  pique,  and  long, 
'Tis  still  for  something  in  the  wrong  ; 
As  women  long,  when  they're  with  child. 
For  things  extravagant  and  wild.  Hudibras, 

3.  Point ;  nicety  ;  punctilio. 

Add  long  prescription  of  establish'd  laws. 
And  pique  of  honour  to  maintain  a  cause. 
And  shame  of  change.  Dryden. 

To  Pique,  v.  a.    [piquer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  touch  with  envy  or  virulency  ;  to 
put  into  fret ;  to  kindle  to  emulation. 

Piqu'd  by  Protogenes's  fame, 
From  Co  to  Rhodes  Apelles  came. 
To  see  a  rival  and  a  friend, 

Prepar'd  to  censure  or  commend.  Prioj". 

2.  To  offend  ;  to  irritate. 

Why  pique  all  mortals,  that  affect  a  name  ? 
A  fool  to  pleasure,  yet  a  slave  to  faine  !  Pope. 

The  lady  was  piqued  by  her  inditl'erence,  and 
began  to  mention  going  away.      Female  Quixote. 

3.  [With  the  reciprocal  pronoun.]  To 
value  ;  to  fix  reputation  as  on  a  point. 
[se  piquer,  Fr.] 

Children,  having  made  it  easy  to  part  with  what 
they  have,  may  pique  themselves  in  being  kind. 

Locke. 

Men  apply  themselves  to  two  or  three  foreign, 
dead,  and  which  are  called  the  learned,  langua- 
ges ;  and  pique  themselves  upon  their  skill  in  them. 

Locke. 

To  PiquEE'r.  v.  a.    See  Pickeer. 
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Piquee'rer.  n.  s.  A  robber  ;  a  plun- 
derer.   Rather  pickeerer. 

Wlien  the  guardian  prufesscd  tu  engage  in  fac- 
tion, the  word  was  given,  that  the  guardian 
would  soon  he  seconded  by  some  other  picqueerers 
from  the  same  camp.  Swift. 
Piquet  n.s.  [picquet,  Fr. J  A  game 
at  cards. 

She  commonly  went  up  at  ten. 
Unless  piquet  was  in  the  way.  Priffr. 

Instead  of  entertaining  themselves  at  ombre  or 
piquet,  they  would  wresUe  and  pitch  the  bar.Spec. 
Pi'racy.  n.  s.    [wEigoIsia  ;  piratica,  Lat. 
piraterie,  Fr.  from  pirate.]    The  act  or 
practice  of  robbing  on  the  sea. 

Our  gallants,  in  their  fresh  gale  of  fortune,  be- 
gan to  skum  the  seas  with  their  piracies.  Carew, 

Now  shall  the  ocean,  as  thy  Tliames,  be  free 
-  From  both  those  fates  of  storms  and  piracy  .Waller. 

Fame  swifter  than  your  winged  navy  flies, 
Sounding  your  name,  and  telling  dreadful  news 
To  all  that  piracy  and  rapine  use.  Waller. 

His  pretence  for  making  war  upon  his  neigh- 
bours was  their  piracies  ;  though  he  practised  the 
same  trade.  Arbutknot. 

PI'RATE.    n.  s.    [^rjigolti? ;  pirata,  Lat. 

pirate,  Fr. 
J  .  A  sea-robber. 

Pirates  all  nations  are  to  prosecute,  not  so  much 
in  the  right  of  their  own  fears,  as  upon  the  band 
of  human  society.  Bacon. 

Relate,  if  business  or  the  thirst  of  gain 
Engage  your  journey  o'er  the  pathless  main. 
Where  savage  pirates  seek  through  seas  unknown 
The  lives  of  others,  vent'rous  of  their  own.  Pope. 
2.  Any  robber;  particularly  a  bookseller 

who  seizes  the  copies  of  other  men. 
To  Pi  rate,  v.  n.    [from  the  noun.]  To 
rob  by  sea. 

When  they  were  a  little  got  out  of  their  former 
condition,  thsy  robbed  at  land  and  pirated  by  sea. 

Arbuthnot. 

To  Pi'rate.    v.  a.    [pirater,  Fr.]  To 
take  by  robbery. 
They  advertised,  they  would  pirate  his  edition. 

Pope. 

Pira'tical.  adj.  [  piraiicus,  Lat.  from 
pirate.] 

1 .  Predatory  ;  robbing  ;  consisting  in 
robbery. 

Having  gotten  together  ships  and  barks,  fell  to 
a  kind  of  piratical  trade,  robbing,  spoiling,  and 
taking  prisoners  the  ships  of  all  nations.  Bacon. 

2.  Practising  I'obbery. 

Tile  errouis  of  the  press  were  multiplied  by 
piratical  printers  ;  to  not  one  of  whom  1  ever  gave 
any  other  encouragement,  than  that  of  not  prose- 
cuting them.  Pope. 
Pisca'tion.  n.^.  [piscatio,  Lat.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  fishing. 

There  are  four  books  of  cynegeticks,  or  vena- 
tion ;  five  of  halieuticks,  or  piscation,  commented 
by  Rittcrhusius.  Broirni, 

Pi  scary,  n.  s..   A  privilege  of  fishing. 

Diet. 

Piscatory,  adj.  [piscatorius,  Lat] 
Relating  to  fishes. 

On  this  monument  is  represented,  in  bns-relief, 
Neptune  among  the  satyrs,  to  sliew  that  this  poet 
-was  the  inventor  of  piscatory  eclugues.  Addison. 

Pisci'voROUS,  adj.  [  piacis  a.nd  voro.] 
Fisheating  ;  living  on  fish. 

In  birds  that  are  not  carnivorous,  the  meat  is 
swallowed  into  the  crop  or  into  a  kind  of  ante- 
stomach,  observed  in  piscivorous  birds,  where  it  is 
moistened  and  mollified  by  some  proper  juice. 

Ray. 

Pish,  interj.  A  contemptuous  exclama- 
tion. This  is  sometimes  spoken  and 
written  pshaw.    I  know  not  their  ety- 
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mology,  and  imagine  them  formed  by 
chance. 

There  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothacli  patiently  ; 
However  they  have  writ  the  stile  of  Gods, 
And  make  a,  pish  at  chance  or  sufferance.  Shakesp. 

She  frowned  and  cried  pish,  when  I  said  a  thing 
that  I  stole.  Spectator. 
To  Pish.    v.  n.    [from  the  interjection.] 
To  express  contempt. 

He  turned  over  your  Homer,  shook  his  head, 
and  pish'd  at  every  line  of  it.  Pope. 
Pi'SMiRE.    n.  s.     [mypa.  Sax.  pismiere, 
Dut]  An  ant ;  an  emmet. 

His  cloaths,  as  atoms  might  prevail. 
Might  fit  a  pismire  or  a  whale.  Prior 

Prejudicial  to  fruit  are  pismires,  caterpillars,  and 
mice.  Mortimer. 

To  Piss.  v.  a.  [pisser,  Fr.  pissen,  Dut.] 
To  make  water. 

I  charge  the  pissing  conduit  run  nothing  but 
claret.  Shahesp. 

One  ass  pisses,  the  rest  piss  for  company. /j'Esti-. 

Once  possess'd  of  what  with  care  you  save, 
The  wanton  boys  would  piss  upon  your  grave.  Drj;. 

Piss.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Urine ; 
animal  water. 

My  spleen  is  at  the  little  rogues,  it  would  vex 
one  more  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  piss- 
pot  than  a  thtmder  bolt.  Pope. 

Pi'ssABED.  n.  s.  A  yellow  flower  grow- 
ing in  the  grass. 

Pi'ssburnt.  adj.    Stained  with  urine. 

Pista'chio.  n.s.  [pistache,  Fr.  pista- 
cchi,  Ital.  pistachio,  Lat.] 

The  pistachio  is  of  an  oblong  !figure>  pointed  at 
both  ends,  about  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  ker- 
nel is  of  a  green  colour  and  a  soft  and  unctuous 
substance,  much  like  the  pulp  of  an  almond,  of  a 
pleasant  taste  :  pistachios  were  known  to  the  an- 
cients, and  the  Arabians  call  them  pestuch  and 
festuch,  and  we  sometimes  festich  nuts.  Hill. 

Pistachios,  so  theybe  good,  and  not  musty,  joined 
with  almonds,  are  an  excellent  nourisher.  Bacon. 

PISTE,  n.s.  [Fr.]  The  track  or  tread 
a  horseman  makes  upon  the  ground  he 
goes  over. 

Pistilla'tion.  }i.  s.  [pistillum,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  pounding  in  a  mortar. 

The  best  diamonds  we  have  are  comminubie, 
and  so  far  from  breaking  hammers,  that  they  sub- 
mit unto  pist  illation,  and  resist  not  an  ordinary 
pestle.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Pistol,  n.s.  [pistole,  pistolet,  Fr.]  A 
small  handgun. 

Three  watch  tlie  door  with  pistols,  tliat  none 
should  issue  oul.Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of'  Wiyxdsor. 

The  whole  body  of  the  horse  passed  withhi  pis- 
tol-shot of  the  cottage.  Clarendon. 

Quicksilver  discharged  from  a  pistol  will  hardly 
pierce  through  a  parchment.    Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

A  woman  liad  a  tubercle  in  the  great  canthus  of 
the  eye,  of  the  bigness  of  a  pirfoZ-buUet.  Wiseman. 

How  Verres  is  less  qualify'd  to  steal. 
With  sword  and  pistol,  than  with  wax  and  seal. 

Young. 

To  Pi'sTOL.  V.  a.  [pistoler,  Fr.]  To 
shoot  with  a  pistol. 

Pisto'le.  n.  s.  [pistole,  Fr.]  A  coin 
of  many  coim tries  and  many  degrees  of 
value. 

I  sliall  disburden  him  of  many  hundred  jiisto/cs, 
to  make  him  lighter  for  the  journey.  Dryden. 

Pi'stolet.  71.  s.  [diminutive  of  jots^o/.] 
A  little  pistol. 

Those  unlickt  bear-whelps,  unfil'd  pistolets, 
That,  more  than  cannon-shot,  avails  or  lets. Don?ie. 

Pi'ston.  [piston,  Fr.]  The  move- 
able part  in  several  machines ;  as  in 
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pumps  and  syringes,  whereby  the  suo» 
tion  or  attraction  is  caused  ;  an  embolas, 

PIT.  n.  s.    [pit.  Sax.] 

1 .  A  hole  in  the  ground. 

Tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit. 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  1:13'  body.Sialk.. 

Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit  ; 
It  is  more  worth3'  to  leap  in  ourselves. 
Than  tarry  till  they  pusii  us.    Shak.  Julius  Cesar. 

Pits  upon  the  sea-shore  turn  into  fresh  water, 
by  percolation  of  the  salt  through  the  sand;  but 
in  some  places  of  Africa,  the  water  in  such  pi(t 
will  become  brackish  again.  Bacon. 
•2.  Abyss  ;  profundity. 

Get  you  gone, 
And  from  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i'  th'  morning.  Shakesp.  Macbeik. 

Into  what  pit  thou  seest 
From  what  height  fallen.  Milton.. 
8.  The  grave. 

O  Lord,  think  no  scorn  of  me,  lest  I  become' 
like  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit.  Ps.  xxviii;  1, 

4.  The  area  on  which  cocks  fight ;  whence 
the  phrase,  to  fly  the  pit. 

Make  him  glad,  at  least,  to  quit 
His  victory,  and  fly  the  pit.  Huclibras.. 

They  managed  the  dispute  as  fiercely  as  twa 
game-cocks  in  the  pit.  Locke  on  Education. 

5.  The  middle  part  of  the  theatre. 

Let  Cully,  Cdckwuod,  Fojding  charm  the  pit, 
And  in  their  foilv  shuw  the  wiitei's  wit.  Dryden, 

Now  luck  for  us,  and  a  kind,  hearty  j  it ; 
For  he  who  pleases,  never  fails  of  wit.  Dryden. 

G.  [Pis,  peis,  old  Fr.  from  pectu^.  Lat.] 
Any  hollow  of  the  body  :  as,  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  ;  the  arm  pit. 

7.  A  dint  made  by  the  finger. 

8.  A  mark  made  by  a  disease. 
To  Pit.  v^a. 

1.  To  press  into  hollows. 

An  anasarca,  a  species  of  dropsy,  is  characterised 
by  the  shining  and  softness  of  the  skin,  which, 
gives  way  to  the  least  impression,  and  remains^ 
pitted  for  some  time.  Sharp. 

2.  To  mark  with  small  hollows,  as  by  the 
small  pox. 

Pi'tapat.  n.  s.  [probably  from  pas  a 
jms,  or  palte  paite,  Fr.] 

1.  A  flutter  ;  a  palpitation. 

A  lion  meets  him,  and  the  fox's  heart  went  pita- 
pat. L' Estrange, 

2.  A  light  quick  step. 

Now  I  hear  the  pitapat  of  a  pretty  foot  through 
the  dark  alley  :  no,  'tis  the  son  of  a  mare  that's 
broken  loose,  and  munching  upon  the  melons. Dry» 

PITCH,  n.  s.    [pic,  Sax.  pix,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  resin  of  the  pine  extracted  by  fire 
and  inspissated. 

They  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled.  Proverbs. 
A  rainy  vapour 
Comes  nn  as  blacke  as  pitch.  Chapman. 

Of  air  and  water  mixed  together,  and  consumed 
with  fire,  is  made  a  black  colour ;  as  in  charcoal 
oil,  pitcli,  and  links.  Peacham. 

A  vessel  smear'd  round  with  pitch.        Milton.  , 

2.  [From  picts.Fr.  Skinner.]  Any  degree- 
of  elevation  or  height. 

Lovely  concord  and  most  sacred  peace 
Doth  riburish  virtue,  and  fast  friendship  breeds, 
W^eak  she  makes  strong,  and  strong  things  doe^ 
increase. 

Till  it  the  pitch  of  higtiest  praise  exceeds.  Spenser. 

How  high  a  pitch  his  resolutiun  soars.  Shakesp.- 

Arm  thy  heart,  an<l  fill  thy  thoughts 
To  mount  aloft  vvith  thy  imperial  mistress, 
And  mount  her  pitcli.    Shakesp.  Titus  Andronicus, 

Between  two  hawks,which  Hies  the  higherpitc/i> 
I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  judgment.  Shah 

That  grcate  worko,  unlesse  the  seede  of  Jove, 
The  dealhlesse  muses,  undertake,  maintaiiies  a 
pilch  above 

All  mortall  powers.  Chapman. 
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Down  they  fell, 

iv'n  headlong  from  the  pitch  of  heav'n,  down 
to  this  deep.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Others  expectation  was  raised  to  a  higher  pitc/i 
m  probably  it  would.  Hammond 
Cannons  shoot  the  higher  pitches, 
e  lower  we  let  down  their  breeches.  Uudibras. 
A.lcibiades  was  one  of  the  best  orators  of  his 
5,  notwithstanding  he  lived  at  a  time  when 
rning  was  at  the  highest  pitch.  Addison. 
highest  rise.    Not  used. 
A.  beauty  waining,  and  distressed  widow, 
duc'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 

base  declension  and  loath'd  bigamy.  Shakesp. 
>tate  with  respect  to  lowness  or  height. 

From  this  high  pitch  let  us  descend 
lower  flight  ;  and  speak  of  things  at  hand. Mi/t. 
By  how  much  from  the  top  of  wond'rous  glory, 
rongest  of  mortal  men, 

lowest  pitch  of  abject  fortune  thou  art  fall'n.  Milt. 
size ;  stature. 

That  infernal  monster  having  cast 

s  weary  foe  into  the  living  well, 

'Gan  high  advance  his  broad  discolour'd  breast 

)Ove  his  wonted  pitch.  Spenser. 

Were  the  whole  frame  here, 
is  of  such  a  spacious  lofty  pitch 
)ur  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  it.  Shak. 
It  turn'd  itself  to  Ralpho's  shape  ; 
like  ill  person,  garb,  and  pitch, 
was  liaid  t'  interpret  which  was  which.  Hudibr. 
i)egree  ;  rate. 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 

ilions,  and  bring  home  spoils,  with  infinite 

anslaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 

'  luimaii  glory.  Milton. 

Our  resident  Tom 

From  Venice  is  come, 

id  hatli  left  the  statesman  behind  him, 

Talks  at  the  same  pitch, 

[s  as  wise,  is  as  rich, 

id  just  where  you  left  him,  you  find  him. Denh. 
Princes  that  fear'd  him,  grieve  ;  concern'd  to  see 
)  pitcli  of  glory  from  the  grave  is  free.  Waller. 
Evangelical  innocence,  such  as  the  gospel  ac- 
pts,  tliough  mingled  with  several  infirmities  and 
fects,  yet  amounts  to  such  a  pitch  of  righteous- 
ss,  as  we  call  sincerity.  South. 
When  the  sun's  heat  is  thus  far  advanced,  'tis 
t  just  come  up  to  the  pitch  of  another  set  of  ve- 
tables,  and  but  great  enough  to  excite  the  ter- 
itrial  particles,  which  are  more  ponderous.  Wood, 

PITCH.  V.  a.  Y>^etente  pitched,  Tpar- 
ciple  pitched,  anciently  pight.  See 
IGHT.    [appicciare,  Ital.] 
Fo  fix    to  plant. 

On  Dardan  plains  the  Greeks  60  pitch 

leir  brave  pavUums.Shakesp.Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Sharp  stakes,  pluckt  out  of  hedges, 

hey  pitched  in  tiie  ground.     Shakesp.  Henry  W. 

Ife  counselled  liim  how  to  hunt  his  game, 

Hiat  dart  to  cast,  what  net,  what  toile  to  pitch. 

Fairfax. 

Mahometes  pitched  his  tents  in  a  little  meadow, 

Knolles. 

When  the  victor 
ad  conquer'd  Thebes,  hepitch'd  upon  the  plain 
is  mighty  camp.  Dryden's  Knif^ht's  Tale. 

To  Chassis'  pleasing  plai.is  he  took  his  way, 
here  pitch'd  his  tents,  and  there  resolv'd  to  stay. 

Dryden. 

rhe  trenches  first  they  pass'd,  then  took  theirway 
/here  their  proud  foes  in  pitch'd  pavilions  lay. 

Dryden. 

To  order  regularly. 

In  setting  down  the  form  of  common  prayer, 
lere  was  no  need  to  mention  the  learning  of  a  fit, 
:  the  unfitness  of  an  ignorant  minister,  more  than 
lat  he,  which  descriheth  the  manner  how  to 
tch  a  field,  should  speak  of  moderation  and  sd- 
riety  in  diet.  Hooker. 

One  pitched  battle  would  determine  the  fale  of 
le  Spanish  continent.  Addison  on  the  War. 

To  throw  hcndlong  ;  to  cast  forward. 

They'll  not  pitch  me  i'  tli'  mire, 
fnless  he  bid  'em.  Shakesp.  Tempest 

They  would  wrestle,  and  pitch  the  bar  for  a 
'hule  afternoon.  Spectator. 
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4.  To  smear  with  Pitch.  [  pico,  Lat.  from 
the  noun.] 

The  Trojans  mount  their  ships,  born  on  the 
waves. 

And  the  pitch'd  vessels  glide  with  easy  torce.Dry. 

Some  pitch  the  ends  of  the  timber  in  the  walls, 
to  preserve  them  from  the  raortar.  Moion. 

I  pitch'd  over  the  convex  very  thinly,  by  drop- 
ping melted  pitch  upon  it,  and  warming  it  to  keep 
the  pitch  soft,  whilst  I  ground  it  with  the  concave 
copper  wetted  to  make  it  spread  evenly  all  over 
the  convex.  Newton's  Opticks. 

5.  To  darken. 

The  air  hath  starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks. 
And  pitch'd  the  lily  tincture  of  her  face.  Shakesp. 

Soon  he  found 
The  welkin  pitch'd  with  sullen  cloud.  Addison. 

6.  To  pave.  Ainsworth. 
To  Pitch,  v.n. 

1.  To  light  ;  to  drop. 

When  the  swarm  is  settled,  take  a  branch  of 
the  tree  whereon  they  pitch,  and  wipe  the  hive 
clean.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  fall  headlong. 

The  courser  o'er  the  pommel  cast  the  knight; 
Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head. 
He  quiver'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dend.Dryd. 

3.  To  fix  choice  :  with  upon. 

We  think  'tis  no  greater  matter  which, 
They're  ail  alike,  yet  we  shall  pitch 
On  one  that  fits  our  purpose.  Hudibras. 

A  free  agent  will  pitch  upon  such  a  part  in  his 
choice,  with  knowledge  certain. Mor-e'sDiwine  Dial. 

I  pitched  upon  this  consideration,  that  parents 
owe  their  children,  not  only  material  subsistence, 
but  much  more  spiritual  contributions  to  their 
mind.  Digby  onthe  Soul. 

The  covetous  man  was  a  good  wliile  at  a  stand  ; 
but  he  came  however  by  degrees  to  pitch  upon  one 
thing  after  another.  L' Estrange. 

Pitch  upon  the  best  course  of  life,  and  custom 
will  render  it  the  most  easy.  TiUotson. 

I  translated  Chaucer,  and  amongst  the  rest 
pitched  on  the  wife  of  Bath's  tale.  Dryd. 

4.  To  fix  a  tent  or  temporary  habitation. 
They  pitched  by  Eramaus  in  the  plain.    1  Mac. 

Pi'tcher.  n.s.    [picher,  Fr.] 

1.  An  earthen  vessel;  a  water  pot. 

With  suddain  fear  her  pitcher  down  she  threw, 
And  fled  away.  Spenser. 

Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants  ; 
Besides  old  Gremio  is  hearkening.  Shakesp. 

We  read  of  kings,  and  gods,  that  kindly  took 
A  pitcher  fill'd  with  water  from  the  brook.  Cai  eu). 

Pyreicus  was  only  famous  for  counterfeiting  all 
base  things  ;  as  earthern  pitchers  and  a  scullery. 

Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Hylas  may  drop  his  pitcher,  none  will  cry, 
Not  if  he  drown  liimself.  Dryden. 

2.  An  instrument  to  pierce  the  ground  in 
which  any  thing  is  to  be  fixed. 

To  the  hills  poles  must  be  set  deep  in  the  ground, 
with  a  square  iron  pitcher  or  crow.  Mortimer. 

Pi'tchfork.  n.s.  [pitch  and  fork.]  A 
fork  with  which  corn  is  thrown  upon 
the  waggon. 

An  old  lord  in  Leicestershire  amused  himself 
with  mending  pitchforks  and  spades  for  his  tenants 
gratis.  Swift. 

Pi'tchiness.  n.s.  [from pitchj/.]  Black- 
ness ;  darkness. 
Pi'tchy.  adj.    [from  pitch.] 

1.  Smeared  with  pitch. 

The  planks,  their  pitchy  cov'rings  wash'd  away, 
Now  yield  ;  and  nowa^awning  breach  display. 

Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  pitch. 

Native  petroleum,  found  floating  upon  some 
sprinj^s,  is  no  other  than  this  very  pitchy  substance, 
diawa  forth  of  tlic  strata  by  the  \\a.tet.Woodward. 

3.  Black  ;  dark  ;  dismal. 

Night  is  fled. 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veil'd  the  earth.  Shak. 
I  v.  ill  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee.  Shak. 
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Pitchy  and  dark  the  night  sometimes  appears, 
Friend  to  our  woe,  and  parent  of  our  fears  ; 
Our  joy  and  wonder  sometimes  she  excites, 
With  stars  uniiumber'd.  Prior. 
Pi'tcoal.  n.s.    [pit  and  coal.]  Fossile 
coal. 

The  best  fuel  is  peat,  the  next  charcoal  made 
of  pitcoal  or  cinders.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

Pi'tman.  n.s.  [pitsmAman.]  Hethatin 
sawing  timber  works  below  in  the  pit. 

W  ith  the  pitsaw  they  enter  the  one  end  of  the 
stuflF,  the  topman  at  the  top,  and  the  pitman  under 
him  ;  the  topman  observing  to  guide  the  saw 
exactly,  and  the  pitman  drawing  it  with  all  his 
strength  perpendicularly  down.  Moxon. 

Pits  AW.  n.s.  [  pit  and  saw .]  The  large 
saw  used  by  two  men,  of  whom  one  is 
in  the  pit. 

The  pitsaw  is  not  only  used  by  those  workmen 
that  saw  timber  and  boards,  but  is  also  for  small 
matters  used  by  joiners.  Moxon. 

Pi'teous.  adj.    [irom  pity.] 

1.  Sorrowful;  mournful;  exciting  pity. 
When  they  heard  that  piteous  strained  voice. 

In  haste  forsook  their  rural  meriiment.  Spenser. 

The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre. 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of.  Shakesp. 

Which  when  Deucalion  with  a  piteous  look 
Beheld,  he  wept.  Dryden. 

2.  Compassionate  ;  tender. 

If  the  series  of  thy  joys 
Permit  one  thought  less  cheerful  to  arise. 
Piteous  transfer  it  to  the  mournful  swain.  Prior. 

She  gave  him,  piteous  of  his  case, 
A  shaggy  tap'stry.  Pope's  Dunciad. 

3.  Wretched ;  paltry  ;  pitiful. 

Piteojis  amends !  unless 
Be  meant  our  grand  foe.     Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Pi'teously.  adv.  [from  piteous.]  In  a 
piteous  manner. 

I  must  talk  of  murthers,  rapes,  and  massacres, 
Ruthful  to  hear,  yet  piteously  perform'd.  Shakesp. 
PlTEOUSNESS.     n.s.      [from  piteous.] 

Sorrowfulness  ;  tenderness. 
Pi'tfall.    n.s.    [pit  and  fall.]    A  pit 
dug  and  covered,  into  which  a  passen 
ger  falls  unexpectedly. 

Poor  bird  !  thoud'st  never  fear  the  net  nor  lime, 
The  pitfall  nor  the  gin.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

'J'hieves  dig  concealed  pitfalls  in  his  way.  Sand. 

These  hidden  pitfalls  were  set  thick  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  fell 
into  them.  Addison. 

PITH.  n.  s.    [pitte,  Dut.] 

1.  The  marrow  of  the  plant ;  the  soft  part 
in  the  midst  of  the  wood. 

If  a  cion,  fit  to  be  set  in  the  ground,  hath  the 
pith  fint'ly  taken  fortii,  and  not  altogether,  but 
some  of  it  left,  it  will  bear  a  fruit  with  little  or  no 
core.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Her  solid  bones  convert  to  solid  wood. 
To  pith  her  marrow,  and  to  sap  her  h\ood. Dryden. 

2.  Marrow. 

As  doth  the  pith,  which  lest  our  bodies  slack. 
Strings  fast  the  little  bones  of  neck  and  back  ; 
So  by  the  soul  doth  death  string  heav'n  and  eai  th, 

DoH7ie, 

The  vtrtebres  are  all  perforated  in  the  middle, 
with  a  large  hole  for  the  spinal  marrow  or  jjith  to 
pass  along.  Ray. 

3.  Strength  ;  force.  Pith  in  Scotland  is 
still  retained  as  denoting  strength,  either 
corporeal  or  intellectual :  as,  that  defies 
all  your  pith. 

Leave  your  England, 
Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women, 
Or  pass'd,  or  not  arriv'd  to  pith  and  puissance. 

Shakesp. 

Since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years  piik. 

Shakesp, 

4.  Energy;  cogency;  fulness  of  sentiment; 
closeness  and  vigour  of  thought  and  stile. 
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5.  Weight ;  moment ;  principal  part. 

That's  my  pith  of  business 
'Twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother.  Shakesp. 

Enterprizes  ot  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  llus  regard  iheir  currents  turn  awry. 
And  lose  the  name  of  action.       Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

6.  The  quintessence ;  the  chief  part. 
The  owner  of  a  foul  disease, 

To  keep  it  from  divulging,  lets  its  feed 

Ev'n  on  the  pith  of  life.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Pithily     adv.     [£rom  pit  hi/.]  With 
strength  ;  with  cogency :  with  force. 

Pi'thiness.  n.  s.  [f vom  pithy.]  Ener- 
gy ;  strength. 

No  less  deserveth  his  wittiness  in  devising,  his 
pithiness  in  uttering,  his  complaint  of  love,  so 
lovely.  Spenser. 

Pi'thless.  adj.    [from  pith.] 

1,  Wanting  pith  ;  wanting  strength. 
Weak  shoulders  over-bornwithburthening grief, 

And  pithless  arms,  like  to  a  wither'd  vine 

That  dropsliis  sapless  branches  to  the  ground.S^iafc. 

2.  Wanting  energy  ;  wanting  force. 
Pi'thy.  adj.    [£rom  pith.] 

1 ,  Consisting  of  pith ;  abounding  with 
pith. 

The  pithy  fibres  brace  and  stitch  together  the 
ligneous  in  a  plant.  Grew's  Cosmol. 

Tlie  Herefordian  plant  that  likes 
T'  approach  the  quince,  and  th'  elder's  jjitftu  stem. 

Philips. 

2.  Strong ;  forcible  ;  energetick. 

Yet  she  with  pithy  words,  and  counsel  sad. 
Still  strove  their  sudden  rages  to  revoke ; 
That  at  the  last,  suppressing  fury  mad, 
They  'gan  abstain.  Spenser. 

I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art, 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  effectual. 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any.  Shakesp. 

Many  rare  pithy  saws  concerning 
The  worth  of  astrologic  learning.  Hudibras. 

This  pithy  speech  prevail'd,  and  all  agreed.  Dry. 

In  all  these,  Goodman  Fact  was  very  short,  but 
pithy  ;  for  he  was  a  plain  home-spun  man.  Addis. 

Pi'tiable.   adj.    [pitoyable,  Fr.  from 

pity.]    Deserving  pity. 

The  pitiable  persons  relieved,  are  constantly  un- 
der your  eye.  Atterbury. 

Pi'tiableness.    n.  s.     [from  pitiable.] 
State  of  deserving  pity. 

For  the  piiiableness  of  his  ignorance  and  unwilled 
mistake,  so  long  as  they  lasted,  his  neglect  thereof 
may  be  excused  and  connived  at.  Kettlewell. 

Pi'tiful.  adj.    [pity  and  full.] 

1.  Melancholy  ;  moving  compassion. 

Some,  who  have  not  deserved  judgment  of 
death,  have  been  for  their  good's  sake  caught  up 
and  carried  straight  to  the  bough  ;  a  thing  indeed 
very  pitiful  and  horrible,  Spenser. 

A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest  wretch. 
Past  speaking  of  in  a  king.     Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Strangely  visited  people. 
All  swoln  and  ulc'rous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures.  Sliakesp. 

Will  he  his  pitiful  complaints  renew  ? 
For  freedom  with  aillicted  language  sue  ?  Sandys. 
_  The  conveniency  of  this  wilT  appear,  if  we  con- 
sider what  apitj/!i/ condition  we  had  been  in. Hay. 

2.  Tender ;  compassionate. 

W(mld  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Edward's, 
Or  Edwai;d's  soft  and  pitiful  like  mine.  Shak. 

Be  pit  ful  to  my  cundemiied  sons. 
Whose  souls  are  not  corrupted.  Shakesp. 

3.  Paltry  ;  contemptible  ;  despicable. 
That's  villanous,  ajid  shews  a  most  piij/iii  am- 
bition in  the  fool  that  uses  it.      Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

One,  in  a  wild  pamphlet,  besides  other  pitiful 
malignities,  would  scarce  allow  him  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman._  H'ottnn. 
_  This  is  the  doom  of  fallen  man,  to  exhaust  his 
time  and  impair  his  liealth,  and  perhaps  to  spin 
out  his  days  and  himself  into  one  piii/u/ contro- 
verted conclusion.  South, 
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Sin  can  please  no  longer,  than  for  Xhsi  pitiful 
space  of  time  while  it  is  committing  ;  and  surely 
tlie  present  pleasure  of  a  sinful  act  is  a  poor  coun- 
tervail for  the  bitterness  which  begins  where  the 
action  ends,  and  lasts  for  ever.  South. 

If  these  pitif  ul  shanks  were  answerable  to  this 
branching  head,  I  should  defy  all  my  enemies. 

L'Estrange. 

What  entertainment  can  be  raised  from  so  piti- 
ful a  machine,  where  we  see  the  success  of  the 
battle  from  the  beginning  ?  Dryden. 

Pi'tifully.  adv.    \from  pitiful.] 

1.  With  pity  ;  with  compassion. 

Pitifully  behold  the  sorrows  of  our  hearts. 

Common  Prayer. 

2.  Mournfully ;  in  a  manner  that  moves 
compassion. 

He  beat  him  most  pitifully  ;  nay. 
He  beat  him  most  unpitifull3'.  Shakesp. 

Some  of  the  philosophers  doubt  whether  there 
were  any  such  thing  as  sense  of  pain  ;  and  yet, 
when  any  great  evil  has  been  upon  them,  they 
would  sigh  and  groan  as  pitifully  as  oilier  men. 

Tillotson. 

3.  Contemptibly  ;  despicably. 

Those  men,  who  give  themselves  airs  of  bravery 
on  reflecting  upon  the  last  scenes  of  others,  may 
behave  t\\e\\\o&\.  pitifully  in  their  own.  Clarissa. 
Pi'tifulness.  U.S.    [from  pitiful.] 

1.  Tenderness ;  mercy  ;  compassion. 
Basilius  giving  the  infinite  terms  of  praises  to 

Zelmane's  valour  in  conquering,  and  pitifulness  in 
pardoning,  commanded  no  more  words  to  be  made 
of  it.  Sidney 

2.  Despicablepess  ;  contemptibleness. 
Pi'tilesly.  adv.   [{rom  pitiless.]  With- 
out mercy. 

Pi'tilesness.  n.  s.  Unmercifulness, 
Pi'tiless.  adj.    [from  pity.]  Wanting 
pity  ;  wanting  compassion  ;  merciless, 

Fair  be  j  e  sure,  but  proud  and  pitiless, 
As  is  a  storm,  that  all  things  doth  prostrate. 

Finding  a  tree  alone  all  comfortless. 
Beats  on  it  strongly,  it  to  ruinate.  Spenser. 

Hadst  thou  in  person  ne'er  oifended  me. 
Even  for  his  sake  am  I  now  pitiless,  Shakesp. 

My  chance,  I  see. 
Hath  made  ev'n  pity  pitiless  in  thee.  Fairfax, 

Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss, 
Nor  fear  your  kisses  can  restore  my  breath  ; 
Even  you  are  not  more  pitiless  than  death.  Dryd. 
Pi'ttance.  n.  s.    [pitance,  Fr.  pietan- 
tia,  Ital.] 

1.  An  allowance  of  meat  in  a  monastery. 

2.  A  small  portion. 

Then  at  my  lodging. 
The  worst  is  this,  that  at  so  slender  warning 
You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  jji((a?ice. 

Shakesp. 

The  ass  saved  a  miserable  pittence  for  himself. 

L'Estfunge. 

I  have  a  small  pittance  left,  with  which  1  might 
retire.  Arbutknot. 

Many  of  them  lose  the  greatest  part  of  the  small 
pittance  of  learning  they  received  at  the  university. 

Swift's  Miscellanies. 
Half  his  earn'd  pittance  to  poor  neighbours 
went : 

They  had  his  alms,  and  he  had  his  content.Harte. 

Pi'tuite.    n.  s.     [pituite,  Fr.  piiuita, 
Lat.]  Phlegm. 

Serous  defluxions  and  red uiidantpiiuiie  were  the 
product  of  the  winter,  which  made  women  sub- 
ject to  abortions.  Arbutknot. 

PiTU'iTOUS.  adj.    [pituitosus,  L,at.  pi- 
tuiteux,  Fr.]    Consisting  of  phlegm. 

It  is  thus  with  women  only  that  abound  witli 
pituitous  and  watery  humours.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  weakness, 
wateriness  and  tuigidity  of  the  eyes,  pituitous  vo- 
miting and  laborious  breath'mg. Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

The  lungs  are  formed,  not  only  to  admit,  by 
turns,  the  vital  air  by  inspiration,  and  excluding 
it  by  respiration ;  but  likewise  to  separate  and 
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discharge  the  redundant  pituitous  or  flegmatick 
parts  of  the  blood.  Blackmore. 
PITY.  n.s.    [pitii,  Fr.  pieta,  Ital.] 

1.  Compassion;  sympathy  with  misery; 
tenderness  for  pain  or  uneasiness. 

Wan  and  meagre  let  it  look. 
With  a  ptti/-moving  shape.  ]Valkr. 

An  ant  dropt  into  the  water ;  a  woodpigeon- 
took  pity  of  her,  and  threw  her  a  little  bough. 

L'Estrange. 

Lest  the  poor  should  seem  to  be  wholly  disre- 
garded by  tlieir  maker,  he  hath  implanted  in  men 
a  quick  and  tender  sense  of  pity  and  compassion. 

Calamy. 

When  ./Eneas  is  forced  in  his  own  defence  to 
kill  Lausus,  the  poet  shows  him  compassionate; 
he  has  pity  on  his  beauty  and  youth,  and  is  loth 
to  destroy  such  a  masterpiece  of  nature.  Di-yden. 

The  mournful  train, 
With  groans  and  hands  upheld,  to  move  liis  mind, 
Besought  his  pity  to  their  helpless  kind.  Dryden. 

2.  A  ground  of  pity ;  a  subject  pity  or 
of  grief. 

That  he  is  old,  the  more  is  the  pity,  his  white 
hairs  do  witness  it.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

J ulius  Ca3sar  writ  a  collection  of  apophthegms ; 
it  is  pity  his  book  is  lost.  Bacon. 

'Tis  great  pity  we  do  not  yet  see  the  history  of 
Chasmir.  Temple. 

See,  where  she  comes,  with  that  high  air  and 
mien, 

\^  hich  marks  in  bonds  the  greatness  of  a  queen ; 
What  pity  'tis._  -  Dryden. 

What  pity  'tis  you  arfi  not  all  divine.  Dryden. 

Who  would  not  be  that  youth  f  v/hat  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country? 

Addisen. 

3.  It  has  in  this  sense  a  plural.  In  low 
language. 

Singleness  of  heart  being  a  virtue  so  necessary, 
'tis  a  thousand  pities  it  should  be  discountenanced. 

L'Estrange. 

To  Pi'ty.  v.  a.  [  pitoyer,  Fr.]  To  com- 
passionate misery  ;  to  regard  with  ten- 
derness on  account  of  unhappiness. 

When  I  desired  their  leave,  that  I  might  pity 
him,  they  took  from  nie  the  use  of  mine  own 
house.  Shakesp. 

He  made  them  to  be  pitied  of  all. Psalm  cvi.  46. 

You  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn.  Milton 

Compassionate  my  pains  !  she  pities  me  ! 
To  one  that  asks  the  warm  return  of  love. 
Compassion's  cruelty,  'tis  scorn,  'tis  death. .4dri!S. 

Pity  weakness  and  ignorance,  bear  with  tlie 
dulness  of  understandings,  or  perverseness  of 
tempers.  Law. 

The  man  is  to  be  pitied,  who  in  matters  of  mo- 
ment has  to  do  with  a  staunch  metaphysician ; 
doubts,  disputes,  and  conjectures  will  be  the 
.  plague  of  his  life.  Bealtte. 

To  Pi'ty.  v.  n.    To  be  compassionate. 
I  will  not  pity  nor  spare,  nor  have  mercy,  but 
destroy  them.  Jeremiah,  xiii.  14. 

Pi'voT.  «.  s.  [  pivot,  Fr.]  A  pin  on 
which  any  thing  turns. 

When  a  man  dances  on  the  rope,  the  body  is  a 
weight  balanced  on  its  feet,  as  upon  two  pivots. 

Dryden  s  Dufresnoy. 

Pix.  n.s.  [  pixis,  Lat.]  A  little  chest 
or  box,  in  which  the  consecrated  host  is 
kept  in  Roman  catholick  countries. 

Hanmer. 

He  hath  stolen  a  pii-,  and  hanged  must  a'  be. 

Shakesp. 

Pi'zzLE.  n.  s.    [quasi  pissle.  Minshew.] 
The  piitle  in  animals  is  official  to  urine  and  ge- 
neration. Brovin. 

FLA'CABLE.    adj.     [placabilis,  Lat.] 

Willing  or  possible  to  be  appeased. 

Since  I  sought 
By  prajj'r  th'  otfended  deity  t'  appease  ; 
Methouglit  I  saw  Kim'ptacahle  and  mild. 
Bending  his  ear.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
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lose  implaiited  anticipations  are,  tliat  tliere 
God,  that  he  is  placable,  to  be  feared,  ho- 
red,  loved,  worshipped,  and  obeyed.  Hale. 

iabi'lity.  \n.s.  [rrom  placable.] 
:ableness.  3  Willingness  to  be 
(eased  ;  possibility  to  be  appeased. 

le  various  methods  of  propitiation  and  atone- 
t  shew  tlie  general  consent  of  all  nations  in 
■  opinion  of  the  mercy  and  placability  of  the 
16  nature.  Anonymous. 

a'rd.  In.s.  [plakaert,  Dut.  pla- 
ia'rt.  3  card,  Fr.]  An  edict ;  a 
laration  ;  a  manifesto. 

la'cate.  v.  a.  [placeo,  Lat.]  To 
)ease ;  to  reconcile.  This  word  is 
d  in  Scotland. 

lat  the  effect  of  an  atonement  and  reconcilia- 
was  to  give  all  mankind  a  right  to  approach 
rely  on  the  protection  and  beneficence  of  a 
ited  deity,  is  not  deducible  from  ualate. Forbes. 

CE.  n.A'.  [place,  Fr,  piazza,  Ital. 
31  plafea,  Lat.] 

irticular  portion  of  space. 

;arch  you  out  a  place  to  pitch  your  tents. Deut. 

'^e  accept  it  always  and  in  all  places.Acts,xxiv. 

Here  I  could  frequent 
h  worship,  place  by  place,  wliere  he  vouchsaf  d 
ience  divine.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

will  teach  him  the  names  of  the  most  cele- 
ed  persons  who  frequent  that  place.  Addison. 

jcality  ;  ubiety  ;  local  relation. 

lace  is  the  relation  of  distatice  betwixt  any 
g,  and  any  two  or  more  points  considered  as 
sing  the  same  distance  one  with  another  ;  and 
IS  at  rest  :  it  has  sometimes  a  more  confused 
e,  and  stands  for  that  space  which  any  body 
!S  up.  Locke. 

Dcal  existence. 

lie  earth  and  the  heaven  fied  away,  and  tliere 
found  no  place  for  them.    Revelations,  xx.  11. 

Dace  in  general. 

11  bodies  are  confin'd  within  some  place  ; 
she  all  place  within  herself  confines.  Davies. 

jparate  room. 

In  his  brain 
hath  strange  piaces  crara'd  with  observatiim. 

Shakesp. 

.is  catalogue  had  an  especial  place  for  seques- 
d  divines.  Fell. 

seat ;  residence  ;  mansion, 
he  Romans  shall  takeaway  both  our p(ace and 
on.  Joli  n . 

aul  set  him  up  a  place,  and  is  gone  down  to 
;al.,  1  Samuel.' 

assage  in  writing. 

osea  saith  of  the  Jews,  tliej'  have  reigned,  but 
by  me  ;  which  place  jMoveth,  that  there  are 
srnments  which  God  doth  not  avow.  Bacon. 
could  not  pass  by  this  place,  without  gi+'iii;; 
short  explication. Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

rdinal  relation. 

lhat  scripture  doth  plainly  deliver,  to  that  the 
place  both  of  credit  and  obedience  is  due. 

Hooker. 

et  the  eye  be  satisfied  in  the  first  place,  even 
inst  all  other  reasons,  and  let  the  compass  be 
er  in  your  eyes  than  in  your  hands.  Dryden. 

shall  extinguish  this  melanchnj  y  thought, of 
being  overlooked  by  our  Maker,  if  we  consi- 
,  in  tnefirst  place,  that  he  is  omni|iresent  ;  and, 
he  second,  that  he  is  omniscient.  Addison. 

tate  of  actual  operation  ;  effect. 

know  him  a  notorious  liar ; 

nk  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward  ; 

;  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 

it  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 

)k  bleak  in  the  cold  wind.  Shakesp. 

hese  fair  nvertures  made  by  men  well  esteemed 

honest  dealing,  could  take  no  place.  Hayward. 


They  are  defects,  not  in  the  heart,  but  in  the 
brain  ;  for  they  take  place  in  the  stoutest  natures. 

Bacon. 

With  faults  confess'd  commission'd  her  to  go. 
If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  iot.Dryd, 

Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are  vain; 
Love  taught  me  force,  and  force  shall  love  main- 
tain. Dryden. 

To  the  joy  of  mankind,  the  unhappy  omen  took 
not  place.  Dryden's  Dedication  to  his  Fables. 

Somewhat  may  be  invented,  perhaps  more  ex- 
cellent than  tlie  first  design  ;  though  Virgil  must 
be  still  excepted,  when  that  perhaps  takes  place. 

Dryden  s  Preface  to  Ovid. 

It  is  stupidly  foolish  to  venture  our  salvation 
upon  an  experiment,  which  we  have  all  the  rea- 
son imaginable  to  think  God  will  not  suffer  to 
take  place.  Atterbury. 

10.  Existence. 

Mixt  government,  partaking  of  the  known 
forms  received  in  the  schools,  is  by  no  means  of 
Gothick  invention,  but  hath  place  in  nature  and 
reason.  Swift. 

11.  Rank;  order  of  priority. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this 
center, 

Observe  degree,  priority,  and  placi.  Shakesp. 

12.  Precedence  ;  priority.    This  sense  is 
commonly  used  in  the  phrase  take  place. 

Do  you  think  I'd  walk  in  any  plot. 
Where  madam  Sempronia  should  take  place  of-irae. 
And  Fulvia  come  i'  the  rear  ?  Ben  Jonsoyi's  Catiline. 

There  would  be  left  no  measures  of  credible  and 
incredible,  if  doubtful  propositions  take  place  be- 
fore self-evident.  Locke. 

As  a  British  freeholder,  1  should  not  scruple 
taking  place  of  a  French  marquis.  Addison's  Freeh, 

13.  Office;  publick  character  or  employ- 
ment. 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place. 
And  you  shall  well  be  spared.  Shakesp. 

If  I'm  traduc'd  by  tongues  that  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  person  ; 
'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through.  Shakesp. 

The  horsemen  came  to  Lodronius,  as  unto  the 
most  valiant  captain,  beseeching  him,  instead  of 
their  treacherous  general,  to  take  upon  him  the 
place.  Kiwlles's  History  of  the  Turks. 

Is  not  the  bishop's  bill  deny'd, 
And  we  still  threaten'd  to  he  try'd  ? 

You  see  the  king  embraces 
Those  counsels  he  approv'd  before  ; 
Nor  doth  he  promise,  which  is  more, 

That  we  shall  have  tUe'ir  places.  Dcnham. 

Pensions  in  private  were  the  senate's  aim  ; 
And  patriots  for  a  place  abandon'd  fame.  Garth. 

Some  magistrates  are  contented,  that  their  pla- 
ces should  adorn  them  ;  and  some  etudy  to  adorn 
their  places,  and  reflect  back  the  lustre  they  receive 
from  thence.  Atterbury. 

14.  Room  ;  way  ;  space  for  appearing  or 
acting  given  by  cession  ;  not  opposition. 

Avenge  not  yourselves,  but  ratkier  give  place 
unto  wrath.  Romans. 

He  stood  astride,  and  to  his  fellows  ery'd. 
Give  place,  and  mark  the  difference  if  you  can. 
Between  a  woman  warrior  and  a  man.  Dryden. 

Victorious  York  did  first,  with  fam'd  success, 
To  his  kiiovvn  valour  make  the  Dutch  give  place. 

Dryden. 

The  rustick  hvmours  of  the  scythe  and  share. 
Give  place  to  swords  and  plumes,  the  pride  of  war. 

Dryden. 

15.  Ground;  room. 

Ye  seek  to  kill  me,  because  my  word  hath  no 
place  in  you.  ,         John,  viii.  37. 

There  is  no  place  of  doubting,  but  that  it  was 
the  very  same.  Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

IG.  Station  in  life. 

God  would  give  them,  in  their  several  places 
and  callings,  all  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings, 
which  he  sees  wanting  to  them.       Duty  of  Man. 
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To  Place,  v.  a.  [placer,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  put  in  any  place,  rank,  condition, 
or  office. 

Place  such  over  them  to  be  rulers.  Ex.  xviii.  21. 

He  placed  forces  in  all  the  fenced  cities. 2  Chron, 

And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire  conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hear. 
Light  after  light  well  us'd  they  shall  attain. 
And  at  the  end  persisting  safe  arrive.  Milton. 

Our  two  first  parents  yet  the  only  two 
Of  mankind  in  the  happy  garden  plac'd.  Milton. 

2.  To  fix  ;  to  settle  ;  to  establish. 

Those  accusations  had  been  more  reasonable,  if 
placed  on  inferior  persons.     Dryden's  Aurengzebe, 

God  or  nature  has  not  any  where  placed,  any 
such  jurisdiction  in  the  first  born.  Locke. 

3.  To  put  out  at  interest. 

'Twas  his  care 
To  place  on  good  security  his  gold.  Pope. 

Pla'cer.  n.s.  [from  j»/ace. j  One  that 
places. 

Sovereign  lord  of  creatures  all, 
Thou /)(acer  of  plants,  both  humble  and  tall. Spen. 

PLA'CID.  cdj.    [placidus,  Lat.] 

1.  Gentle;  quiet;  not  turbulent. 

It  conduceth  unto  long  life  and  to  the  more 
placid  motion  of  the  spirits,  that  men's  actions  be 
free.  Bacon 

2.  Soft ;  kind  ;  mild. 

That  placid  aspect  and  meek  regard. 
Rather  than  aggravate  my  evil  state. 
Would  stand  between  me  and  thy  father's  ire. 

Milton. 

Placidly,  adv.  [from  placid.]  Mildly: 
gently. 

If  into  a  phial,  filled  with  good  spirit  of  nitre, 
you  cast  a  piece  of  iron,  the  liquor,  whose  parts 
moved  uniformly  and  placidly  before,  by  altering 
its  motion,  it  begins  to  penetrate  and  scatter 
abroad  particles  of  the  iron.  Boyle. 

The  water  easily  insinuates  itself  into,  and  pla- 
cidly distends  the  tubes  and  vessels  of  vegetables. 

li^ood  icard. 

Pla'cit.  n.  s.  [placitum,  Lat.]  Decree ; 
determination. 

V\  e  spend  time  in  defence  of  their  placits,  which 
might  have  been  employed  upon  the  universal 
author.  Glanville. 

Pla'cket,  or  pkiquet.  n.  s.  A  petticoat. 

You  might  have  piuch'd  aplaquet,  it  was  sense- 
less. Shakesp. 

The  bone-ac!i  is  the  curse  deiiendant  on  those 
that  war  for  a  plaquet. Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida, 

Pla'giarism.  n.  s,  [from  plagiary.] 
Tlicft ;  literary  adoption  of  the  thoughts 
or  works  of  another. 

With  great  impropriety,  as, well  as  plagiarism, 
they  have  most  injuriously  been  transferred  into 
proverbial  maxims.  South. 

PLA'GIAIIY.  w.*.  [f'rom  plagium,  Lnt.] 

1 .  A  thief  in  literature  ;  one  who  steals 
the  thoughts  or  writings  of  another. 

The  ensuing  discourse,  lest  I  chance  to  be  tra- 
duced for  a  plagiary  by  him  who  has  played  the 
thief,  was  one  of  those  that,  by  a  worthy  hand, 
were  stolen  from  me.  South. 

Without  invention,  a  painter  is  but  a  copier, 
and  a  poet  but  a  plagiary  of  others  ;  both  are 
allowed  sometimes  to  co|iy  and  translate. Jji  i/doi. 

2.  The  crime  of  literary  theft.  Not 
used. 

Plagiary  had  not  its  nativity  with  printing,  but 
began  when  the  paucity  of  books  scarce  wanted 
that  invention.  Brown. 

PLAGUE,  n.s.  [plaghe.  Bat.  plage, 
Teut.  plaga,  Lat.  a\nyn.] 

1.  Pestilence ;  a  disease  eminently  con- 
tagious and  destructive. 

a3b 
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Thou  art  a  bile, 
A  plague  sore  or  imboss'd  carbuncle 
In  my  corrupted  blood.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  years  hot  and  moist 
are  most  pestilent ;  yet  many  times  there  have 
been  great  plagues  in  dry  years.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Snakes,  that  use  within  thy  house  for  shade. 
Securely  lurk,  and,  like  a  plague,  invade 
Thy  cattle  with  venom.  May's  Virgil. 

All  those p/agues.which  earth  andairhadbrooded 
First  on  inferiour  creatures  try'd  their  force, 
And  last  they  seized  on  man.      Lee  and  Dryden. 

2.  State  of  misery. 
I  am  set  in  my  plague,  and  my  heaviness  is  ever 

in  my  siehj.  Psalm  xxxviii.  17 

3.  Any  thing  troublesome  or  vexatious. 
'Tis  the  time's  piague,  when  madmen  lead  the 

blind.  Shakesp. 

I  am  not  mad,  too  well  I  feel 
The  ditF'rent  plague  of  each  calamity.  Shakesp. 

Good  or  bad  company  is  the  greatest  blessing 
or  greatest  plague  of  life.  L'Estrange. 

Sometimes  my  plague,  sometimes  my  darling, 
Kissing  to-day,  to-morrow  snarling.  Prior. 

To  Pl\gue.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  infect  with  pestilence. 

2.  To  infect  with  disease ;  to  oppress  with 
calamity. 

•  Say  ni3'  request's  unjust. 
And  jpurn  me  back  ;  hut  if  it  be  not  so. 
Thou  art  not  honest,  and  the  gods  will  plague  thee. 

Shakesp. 

Thus  were  they  pUigu'd 
And  worn  with  famine.  Milton. 

3.  To  trouble  ;  to  teaze  ;  to  vex;  to  harass; 
to  torment ;  to  afRict ;  to  distress  ;  to 
torture  ;  to  embarrass;  to  excruciate  :  to 
make  uneasy  ;  to  disturb.  In  this  sense 
it  is  used  ludicrously. 

If  her  nature  be  so. 
That  she  will  plague  the  man  that  loves  her  most 

And  take  delight  to  increase  a  wretch's  woe. 
Then  all  her  iiature's  goodly  gifts  are  lost  Spenser. 

People  are  stormed  out  o'f  their  reason,  plagued 
into  a  compliance,  and  forced  to  yield  in  tliei 
own  defence.  '  Collier 

When  a  Neapolitan  cavalier  has  nothing  else  to 
do,  he  gravely  shuts  himself  up  in  bis  closet,  and 
falls  a  tumbling  over  liis  papers,  to  see  if  he  can 
start  a  law  suit,  and  plague  any  of  his  neighbours, 

Addison 

Pla'guily,  adv.  [from  plaguy.']  Vex- 
atiously  ;  horribly.    A  low  word. 

This  whispering  bodes  me  no  good  ;  but  he  lias 
me  so  plaguity  under  the  lash,  I  dare  not  interrupt 
him,-  Dryden. 

\o\i  look'd  scornful,  and  snift  at  the  dean"; 
But  he  durst  not  so  much  as  once  open  his  lips, 
And  thedoctorwas^j/flffui'ij/  down  in  the  hips. Swift. 
Pla  guy,    adj.     [from  plague.]  Vexa- 
tious ;  troublesome.    A  low  word. 
Of  heats. 

Add  one  more  to  the  plaguy  bill.  Donne. 

Wliat  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron^ 
'What  plaguy  mischiefs  and  mishaps 
Do  dog  him  still  with  after-claps  ?  Hudihras. 

Pl^AiCE.  n.  s.    [plate,  Dut.]  A  flat  fish. 
Of  fiat  fish  there  are  soles,  flowkes,  dabs,  and 
plaice.  ^  ^  Carew. 

Plaii).  U.S.  A  striped  or  variegated 
cloth  ;  an  outer  loose  weed  worn  much 
by  the  Highlanders  in  Scotland :  there 
is  a  particular  kind  worn  too  by  the 
women. 

PLAIN,  adj.    [planus,  Lat.] 

1.  Smooth;  level;  flat;  free  from  protu- 
berances or  excrescences.  In  this  sense, 
especially  in  philosophical  writings,  it 
is  frequently  written  plane  :  as,  a  plane 
superficies. 

It  was  his  policy  to  leave  no  hold  behind  him  ; 
but  to  make  all  plain  and  waste.  Spenser. 
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The  South  and  Sonth-East  sides  are  rocky  and 
mountainous,  but  plain  in  the  midst.  Sandys. 

They  were  wont  to  make  their  canoes  or  boats 
plain  without,  and  hollow  within,  by  the  force  of 
fire.  Heylyn 

Thy  vineyard  must  employ  thy  sturdy  steer 
To  turn  the  glebe  ;  besides  thy  daily  pain 
To  break  the  clods  and  make  the  surface  plain. 

Dryden. 

Hilly  countries  afford  the  most  entertaining 
prospects,  though  a  man  would  chuse  to  travel 
through  a  pte'n  one.  Addison 

2.  Open ;  clear ;  flat. 
Our  troops  beat  an  army  in  plain  fight  and  open 

field.  _  Felton. 

3.  Void  of  ornament ;  simple, 
A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  inclos'd  her  brow. 

Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  show 

Dryden, 

A  man  of  sense  can  artifice  disdain. 
As  men  of  wealth  may  venture  to  go  plain.Young. 

4.  Artless  ;  not  subtle  ;  not  Specious ;  not 
learned ;  simple. 

In  choice  of  instruments,  it  is  better  to  chuse 
men  of  a  plainer  sort,  that  are  like  to  do  that  that 
is  committed  to  them,  and  to  report  faithfully  the 
success,  than  those  that  are  cunning  to  contrive 
somewhat  to  grace  themselves,  and  will  help  the 
matter  in  report.  Bacon's  Essays. 

Of  many  plain,  yet  pious  christians,  this  cannot 
be  affirmed.  Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

The  experiments  alledged  with  so  much  confi- 
dence, and  told  by  an  autnor  that  writ  like  a  plain 
man,  and  one  whose  profession  was  to  tell  truth 
helped  me  to  resolve  upon  making  the  trial. 

Temple. 

My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  pair  within, 
Simple  and  ]>lain,  and  fraught  with  artless  tender- 
ness. Rowe. 
Must  then  at  once,  the  character  to  save, 
The  plain  rough  hero  turn  a  crafty  knave  ?  Pope 

5.  Honestly  rough ;  open  ;  sincere ;  not 
soft  in  language. 

Give  me  leave  to  be  plain  with  you,  that  your- 
self give  no  just  cause  of  scandal.  Bacon, 

6.  Mere  ;  bare. 
He  that  beguil'd  you  in  a  plain  accent,  was  a 

plain  knave,  which,  for  my  part,  I  will  not  be. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets  past, 
Turn'd  cri ticks  next,  and  prov'd  plain  fools  at  last. 

Pope. 

7.  Evident ;  clear  ;  discernible  ;  not  ob- 
sciu'e. 

They  wondered  there  should  appear  any  diffi- 
culty in  any  expressions,  which  to  them  seemed 
very  clear  and  plain.  Clarendon. 

Express  thyself  in  plain,  not  doubtful  words. 
That  ground  for  quarrels  or  disputes  affords. Den. 

I  can  make  the  difference  more  plain,  by  giving 
"you  my  method  of  proceeding  in  my  translations; 
I  considered  (he  genius  and  distinguishing  charac- 
ter of  my  author.  Dryden. 

'Tis  plain  in  the  history,  that  Esau  was  never 
subject  to  Jacob.  Locke. 

That  children  have  such  a  right,  is  plain  from 
the  laws  of  God ;  that  men  are  convinced  that 
children  have  such  a  right,  is  evident  from  the 
law  of  the  land.  Locke. 

It  is  plain,  that  these  discourses  are  calculated 
for  none,  but  the  fashionable  part  of  womankind. 

Addison's  Spectator. 
To  speak  07ie  thing,  mix'd  dialects  they  join  ; 
Divide  the  simple,  and  the  plain  define.  Prior. 

8.  Not  varied  by  much  art ;  simple. 

A  plaining  song  p/am-singing  voice  requires. 
For  warbling  notes  from  inward  cheering  flow. 

Sid  ney. 

His  diet  was  of  the  plainest  meats,  and  com- 
monly not  only  his  dishes,  but  the  parts  of  them 
were  such  as  most  others  would  refuse.  Fell. 


Plain,  adv. 
I.  Not  obscurely. 

Distinctly ;  articulately. 

The  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he 

sjiake  plain.  Mark. 

3.  Simply  ;  with  rough  sincerity. 
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Goodman  Fact  is  allowed  by  every  body  to  'oe 
a  piain-spoken  person,  and  a  man  of  very  few 
words  ;  tropes  and  figures  are  his  aversion.  Addis. 

Plain,  n.  s.  [p/aiwe,  Fr.]  Level  ground; 
open  field ;  opposed  to  hilly  ground ; 
often,  a  field  of  battle. 

In  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar  they  dwelt. Gen, 
The  Scots  took  the  English  for  foolish  birds 
fallen  into  their  net,  forsook  their  hill,  andmarched 
into  the  plain  directly  towards  them.  Hayward, 
They  erected  their  castles  and  habitations  in 
the  plains  and  open  countries,  where  they  found 
most  fruitful  lands,  and  turned  the  Irish  into  the 
woods  and  mountains.  Dames. 
Pour  forth  Britannia's  legions  on  the  plain.  Arb. 
While  here  the  ocean  gains, 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  sand3'  plains.  Pope. 

The  impetuous  courser  pants  in  ev'ry  vein. 
And  pawing  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain.Popt. 

To  Plain,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
level ;  to  make  even. 

Upon  one  wing  the  artillery  was  drawn,  every 
piece  having  his  guard  of  pioneers  to  plain  the 
ways.  Hay  ward. 

To  Plain,  v.  n.  [plaindre,  je  plains, 
Fr.]  To  lament  ;  to  wail.    Little  used. 

Long  since  my  voice  is  hoarse,  and  throat  is  sore, 
With  cries  to  skies,  and  curses  to  the  ground  : 
But  more  1  plain,  I  feel  my  woes  the  more.  Sidn. 

The  fox,  that  first  this  cause  of  grief  did  find, 
'Gan  first  thus  plain  his  case  with  words  unkind. 
.  .  Spenser. 

The  incessant  weeping  of  my  wife. 
And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes, 
Forc'd  me  to  seek  delays.  Shakesp, 
He  to  himself  thus  plain'd.  Miiton. 

Plainde'aling.  adj.  [plain  and  deal.] 
Honest ;  open ;  acting  without  art. 

Though  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering  ho- 
nest man  ;  it  must  not  be  denied,  but  I  am  a 
plaindealing  villain.  Shakesp, 
Bring  a  plaindealing  iimocence  into  a  consisten- 
cy with  necessary  prudence.  L'Estrange, 

Plaindea'ling.  U.S.  Management  void 
of  art ;  sincerity. 

I  am  no  politician  ;  and  was  ever  thought  to 
have  too  little  wit,  and  too  much  plaindealing  for 
a  statesman.  Denham. 

It  looks  as  fate  with  nature's  law  may  strive. 
To  shew  plaindealing  once  an  age  would  thrive. 

Dryden. 

Pla'inly.  adv.    [from  plain,] 
Levelly ;  flatly. 
Not  subtilly;  not  speciously. 
Without  ornament, 

4.  Without  gloss  ;  sincerely. 

You  write  to  me  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend, 
setting  down  your  thoughts  as  they  occur,  and 
dealing  plainly  with  me  in  the  matter.  Pope, 

.  In  earnest  ;  fairly. 

They  charged  the  enemies  horse  so  gallantly, 
that  they  gave  ground  ;  and  at  last  plainly  run  to 
a  safe  place.  Clarendon, 


6.  Evidently ;  clearly  ;  not  obscurely. 

St.  Augustine  acknowledgeth,  that  they  are  not 
only  set  down,  but  also  plainly  set  down  in  scrip- 
ture ;  so  that  he  which  bearetli  or  readeth,  may 
without  difficulty  understand.  Hooker, 
Coviolanus  neither  cares  whether  they  love  or 
hate  him  ;  and  out  of  his  carelessness,  lets  them 
plainly  see't.  Shakesp. 

From  Epiphanius's  censure  of  Origen,  one  may 
perceive  plainly,  that  he  thought  the  Anti-nicene 
church  in  general,  both  before  and  after  OriKeii, 
to  be  of  a  very  contrary  judgment  to  that  wliich 
he  condemns  in  Lucian  and  Origen,  that  is,  to 
Arianism,  Waterland- 

By  that  seed 
Is  meant  thy  great  deliverer,  who  shall  bruise 
The  serpent's  head  ;  whereof  to  thee  anon 
Plainlier  shall  be  reveal'd.  Milton's  Paradise  Lust. 
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We  see  plainly  that  we  have  the  means,  and  that 
thing  but  the  application  of  them  is  wanting. 

Addison. 

.'in NESS.  n.  s.    [from plain.] 

.evelness  ;  flatness. 

Vant  of  ornament ;  want  of  sliow, 

tf  some  pride  witli  want  may  be  allow'd, 

e  in  our  plaimiess  may  be  justly  proud, 

hate'er  he's  pleas'd  to  own,  can  need  no  show. 

Druden. 

As  shades  most  sweetly  recommend  the  lij:lit, 
modest  plaimiess  sets  off  sprightly  wit.  Fope. 
)penness ;  rough  sincerity. 
Well,  said  Basilius,  I  have  not  chosen  Dametas 
his  fighting  nor  for  iiis  discoursing,  but  for  his 
.inness  and  honesty,  and  therein  I  Itnow  he  will 
t  deceive  me.  Sidncv- 
'oat plaimiess  and  j'our  shortness  please  me  weH. 

Shakesp. 

'hink'st  thou.that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak, 
hen  pow'r  to  flatt'ry  "bows  ;  to  plainness  honour 
bound,  wlieii  majesty  to  folly  falls?  Shakesp. 
Pte'miessand  freeclom,  an  epistolary  stile  require. 

Wake. 

irtlessness ;  simplicity. 

All  laugh  to  find 
(thinking  piai7!j!e.<!s  so  o'erspreads  thy  mind, 
at  thou  cou  d'st  seriously  persuade  the  crowd 
keep  their  oaths.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

INT.  n.  s.    [  plaiitte,  Fr.] 
iEmentation ;  complaint ;  lament, 
rhen  pour  out  plaint,  and  in  one  word  say  this ; 
:lpless  his  plaint,  who  spoils  himself  of  bliss. 

Sidney. 

Boetless  are  plaints,a.\id  cureless  are  my  wounds. 

Shakesp. 

From  inward  grief 
s  bursting  passion  into  plaints  thus  pour'd. 

Milion. 

ixprobration  of  injury. 

Fhere  are  three  just  grounds  of  war  with  Spain  ; 

i  of  plaint,  two  upon  defence.  Bacon. 

Ixpression  of  sorrow. 

How  many  children's  plaints,  and  mothers  cries ! 

Daniel. 

Where  though  I  mourn  my  matchless  loss  alone, 
id  none  between  my  weakness  judge  and  me  ; 
i'et  even  these  gentle  walls  allow  my  moan, 
hose  doleful  echoes  to  my  plaints  agree. 

IVotton. 

Listning  where  the  hapless  pair 
t  in  their  sad  discourse,  and  various  plaint, 
ence  gather'd  his  own  doom. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

For  her  relief, 
:xt  with  the  long  expressions  of  my  grief, 
iceive  these  plaints.  Waller. 

INTFUL.  adj.     [  plaint  and  full.'] 
amplaining ;  audibly  sorrowful. 
Po  what  a  sea  of  miseries  my  plaintful  tongue 
th  lead  me  I  '  Sidney. 

INTIFF.  n.  ■<!.  [plaintif,  Fr.]  He 
at  commences  a  suit  in  law  against 
other:  opposed  to  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff  proved  the  debt  by  three  positive 
messes,  and  the  defendant  was  cast  in  costs  and 
mages.  L'Estrange. 
Sfou  and  I  shall  talk  in  cold  friendship  at  a 
r  before  a  judge,  by  way  of  plaintiff  and  defeud- 
t.  Dryden. 
In  such  a  cause  llie  plaintiff  v/ill  be  hiss'd, 
jr  lord,  the  judges  laugh,  and  you're  dismiss'd. 

Pope. 

'INTIFF.  arf/.  [  plaintif,  ¥r.]  Com- 
aining.    A  word  not  in  use. 

His  younger  son  on  the  polluted  ground, 

st  fruit  of  death,  lies  ;.7ai)!(iy  of  a  wound 

v'n  by  a  brother's  hand.  Prior. 

.'INTIVE.  adj.    [  plaintif,  Fr.]  Com- 

aining  ;   lamenting  ;    expressive  of 

rrow. 

His  careful  mother  heard  the  plaintive  sound, 
icompass'd  with  her  sea-green  sisters  round. 

Drynen. 

OL.  11. 
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The  goddess  heard. 
Rose  like  a  morning  mist,  and  thus  begun 
To  sooth  the  sorrows  of  her  plaintive  son. 

Dryden. 

Can  Nature's  voice 
Plaintive  be  drown'd,  or  lessen'd  in  the  noise. 
Though  shouts  as  thunder  loud  atiect  the  air.' 

Prior. 

Leviathans  in  plaintive  tliundcrs  cry.  Young. 
Pla'inwork.  n.  s.    [plain  and  work.] 
Needlework  as  distinguished  from  em- 
broidery ;  the  common  practice  of  sew- 
ing or  making  linen  garments. 
She  went  to  phinwork,  and  to  purling  brooks. 

Pope. 

Plait,  n.s.  [corrupted  from  plight  or 
pi  light,  from  to  ply  or  fold.]  A  fold  ; 
a  double. 

Should  the  voice  directly  strike  the  brain. 
It  would  astonish  and  confuse  it  much  ; 

Therefore  tliesep/aiisand  folds  the  sound  restrain. 
That  it  the  organ  may  more  gently  touch.  Davies. 

Nor  shall  thy  lower  garments  artful  plait, 
From  thy  fair  side  dependent  to  thy  feet. 
Arm  their  chaste  beauties  with  a  modest  pride. 
And  double  ev'ry  charm  the^'  seek  to  hide.  Prior. 

'Tis  very  difficult  to  trace  out  th'e  figure  of  a  vest 
through  all  ihe  plaits  and  foldings  of  the  drapery. 

Addison. 

To  Plait,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fold ;  to  double. 

The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  darling  care, 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  while  others  plait  the  gown; 
And  Betty's  prais'd  for  labours  not  her  own. 

Pope. 

Will  she  on  Sunday  morn  thy  neckcloth  plait? 

Gay. 

2.  To  weave ;  to  braid. 

Let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting 
the  hair.  1  Peter. 

What  she  demands,  incessant  I'll  prepare  ; 
I'll  weave  her  garlands,  and  I'll  plait  her  hair ; 
My  busy  diligence  shall  deck  lier  board. 
For  there  at  least  I  may  approach  my  lord.  Prior. 

Your  hands  have  not  been  employed  in  plait- 
ing the  hair,  and  ad(. ruing  your  persons  ;  but  in 
making  cloaths  for  the  naked.  Law. 

3.  To  intangle ;  to  involve. 

Time  shall  unfold  vilmt  plaited  cunning  hides. 
Who  covers  faults  at  last  with  shame  derides. 

Shakesp. 

Plai'ter.  n.  s.  [from  plait.]  He  that 
plaits. 

Plan.  n.  s.    [plan,  Fr.] 

1.  A  scheme ;  a  form ;  a  model. 

Remember,  O  ray  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights. 
The  generous  plan  of  power  deliver'd  down 
From  age  to  age  to  your  renown'd  forefathers 

Addison. 

2.  A  plot  of  any  building  or  ichnography ; 
form  of  any  thing  laid  down  on  paper. 

Artists  and  plans  reliev'd  my  solenni  hours  , 
I  founded  palaces,  and  planted  bow'rs.  Prior. 

To  Plan.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
scheme  ;  to  form  in  design, 

^'^ouclisafe  tlie  means  of  vengeance  to  debate. 
And  plan  w  ith  all  thy  arts  the  scene  of  fate. 

Pope. 

Pla'nary.  adj.    Pertaining  to  a  plane. 

Diet. 

Pla'nched.  adj.  [from  planch.^  Made 
of  boards. 

He  hath  a  garden  circummur'd  with  brick, 
Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vineyard  backt. 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  jiate. 
That  makes  his  opening  vvitb  this  bigger  key. 

Shakesp. 

Pla'ncher.  n.  s.  [plancher,  Fr]  A 
floor  of  wood.    Not  used. 

Oak,  cedar,  and  chcsnut  are  the  best  builders  ; 
some  are  best  for  planchers,ai  deal  ;  some  for  tables, 
cupboards,  and  desks,  as  walauis.  Bacon. 
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Pla'nchinG.  n.  s.  In  carpentry,  the 
laying  the  floors  in  a  building.  Diet. 

Plane,  n.  s.  [planus,  Lat.]  Plain  is 
commonly  used  in  popular  language, 
and  plane  in  geometry. 

1.  A  level  surface. 

Comets,  as  often  as  they  are  visible  to  us,  move 
in  planes  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptick, 
in  all  kinds  of  angles.  Bentley. 

Projectils  would  ever  move  on  in  the  same  rigfit 
line,  did  not  the  air,  tlieir  own  gravity,  or  the 
ruggedness  of  the  plane  on  which  they  move,  stop 
their  motion.  Cheyne. 

2.  [Plane,  Tr.]  An  instrument  by  which 
the  surface  of  boards  is  smoothed. 

The  iron  is  set  to  make  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  with  the  sole  of  the  plane.  Moxon. 

To  Plane,  v.  a.  [planer,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  level ;  to  smooth ;  to  free  from  ine- 
qualities. 

The  foundation  of  the  Roman  causeway  was 
made  of  rough  stone,  joined  with  a  most  firm  ce- 
ment ;  upon  this  was  laid  another  layer  of  small 
stones  and  cement,  to  plane  the  inequalities  of 
therinigh  stone,  in  which  the  stones  of  the  upper 
pavemeiit  were  fixt.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins, 

2.  To  smooth  with  a  plane. 

These  hard  woods  are  more  properly  scraped 
than  planed.  Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Plane-tree.  n.  s.  [  platunus,  'Lat. 
plane,  platane,  Fr.] 

The  plane-tree  hath  an  amentaceous  flower,  con 
sisting  of  several  slender  slaniina,  which  are  all 
collected  into  spherical  little  balls  and  are  barren  ; 
but  the  embryos  of  the  fruit,  which  are  produced 
on  separate  parts  of  the  same  trees,  are  turgid, 
and  afterwards  become  large  spherical  balls,  con- 
taining many  ohiong  seeds  nitermixed  with  down  : 
it  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  introduction  of 
this  tree  info  England  is  owing  to  lord  chancellor 
Bacon.  Miller. 

The  beech,  the  swimming  alder,  and  the  plane. 

Drifdcn. 

PLA'NET.  w.  «.  [plancta,  h&i.  ir^avau ; 
pianette,  Fr.] 

Planets  are  the  erratick  or  wandering  stars,  and 
which  are  not  like  the  fixt  ones  always  in  the 
same  position  to  one  another :  we  now  iiumher 
the  earth  among  the  primary  planets,  because  we 
know  it  moves  round  the  sun,  as  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Venus,  and  JVIercury  do,  and  that  in  a 
path  or  circle  between  Mars  and  Venus  :  and  the 
moon  is  accounted  among  the  secondary  ;j/a)!ffs  or 
satellites  of  the  primary,  since  she  moves  round 
the  earth  ;  all  the  planets  have,  besides  their  mo- 
tion round  the  sun,  which  makes  their  year,  also 
a  motion  round  their  own  axes,  which  makes  theic 
day  ;  as  the  earth's  revolving  so  makes  our  day 
and  niglit:  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  th'e 
diameters  of  all  the  planets  are  longer  than  their 
axes  :  we  know  'tis  so  in  our  earth  ;  and  Flamsteed 
and  Cassini  found  it  to  be  so  in  Jujiiter  :  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  asserts  our  earth's  equatorial  diameter  to 
exceed  the  other  about  thirty-four  miles  ;  and  in- 
deed else  the  motion  of  the  earth  would  make  the 
sea  rise  so  high  at  the  equator,  as  to  drown  all 
the  parts  thereabouts.  Harris. 

Barbarous  villains  !  hath  this  lovely  face 
Rul'd  like  a  wand'ring  planet  over  me, 
And  could  it  not  inforce  them  to  relent  ?  "Shakesp. 

And  planets,  planet  struck,  real  eclipse 
Then  sufFer'd.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

There  are  seven  planets  or  errant  stars  in  the 
lower  orbs  of  heaven.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors. 

The  Chaldeans  were  much  devoted  to  astrologi- 
cal devices,  and  had  an  opinion  that  every  hour 
of  the  day  was  governed  by  a  particular  planet, 
reckoning  them  according  to  their  usual  order, 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Vemis,  Mercury,  Luna. 

Wilkim. 

Pla'netary.  adj.  [planet arie,  Fr.  from 
planet.] 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  planets. 

X  X  - 
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Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects.  MxUon. 

To  marble  and  to  brass,  such  features  give, 
Describe  the  stars  and  planetary  waj. 
And  trace  the  footsteps  of  eternal  day.  Granville. 

2.  Under  the  denomination  of  any  parti- 
cular planet. 

Darkling  tliey  mourn  tlieir  fate,  whom  Circe's 
power, 

That  watch'd  the  moon  a.nA  planetary  hour, 
With  words  and  wicked  herbs,  from  human  kind 
Had  altei'd.  Dryden. 

I  was  born  in  tiie  plenetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and, 
I  think,  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me  ; 
I  am  no  way  facetious.  Addison. 

3.  Produced  by  the  planets. 

Here's  gold,  go  on'; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  high-vic'd  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air.  Shakesp.  Timm. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the 
moon  and  stars,  as  if  we  were  villians  by  an  en- 
forced obedience  of  planetary  influence.  Shakesp. 

4.  Having  the  natui-e  of  a  planet ;  erratick. 

We  behold  bright  planetary  Jove, 
Sublime  in  air  through  his  wide  province  move  ; 
Four  second  planets  his  dominion  own. 
And  round  him  turn,  as  round  the  earth  the  moon. 

Blackmore. 

Plane'tical.  adj.  [from  planet.']  Per- 
taining to  planets. 

Add  the  two  Egyptian  days  in  every  month, 
the  interluuary  and  plenilunary  exemptions,  the 
ecly |>ses  of  sun  and  moon,  conjunctions  and  oppo- 
sitions planetical.  Brown. 

Pla'netstruck.  adj.  [  planet  and 
strike.]    Blasted  :  sidere  ajfflatus. 

Wonder  not  much  if  tlius  aniaz'd  1  look. 
Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  been  planetstruck  ; 
A  beauty,  and  S')  rare,  I  did  descry.  Suchling. 

PLANiFo'i.ious.ar//.  [planussLXid  folium, 
Lat.]  Flowers  are  so  called,  when  made 
up  of  plain  leaves,  set  together  in  cir- 
cular rows  round  the  centre,  whose  face 
is  usually  uneven,  rough,  and  jagged. 

Diet. 

Plamme'trical.  adj.     [from  plani- 
metry.]   Pertaining  to  the  mensuration 
of  plane  surfaces. 
PLANIMETRY,  n.  s.  [planus,  Lat.  and 
fAiT^Bu  ;  planimetrie,  Fr.]    The  mensu- 
ration of  plane  surfaces. 
Planipe'talous.  adj.     [planus,  Lat. 
and  wfTaAt^.]    Flatleaved,  as  when  the 
small  flowers  are  hollow  only  at  the 
bottom,  but  flat  upwards,  as  in  dan- 
delion and  succory.  Diet. 
To  Pla'nish.  v.  a.    [from  plane.]  To 
polish ;  to  smooth.    A  word  used  by 
manufacturers. 
Pla'nisphere.  71.  s.    [planus,  Lat.  and 
sphere.]  A  sphere  projected  on  a  plane  ; 
a  map  of  one  or  both  hemispheres. 
Plank,  n.  s.     [planche,  Fr.]    A  thick, 
strong  board. 

They  gazed  on  their  ships,  seeing  them  so  great 
and  consisting  of  divers  planks.  Abbot. 

The  doors  of  plank  were  ;  their  close  exquisite, 
Kept  with  a  double  key.        Cliapman's  Odyssey. 
The  smooth  p/an/c  new  rubb'd  with  balm.  Milt. 
Some  Turkish  bows  are  of  that  strength,  as  to 
pierce  a  plank  of  six  inches.  Wilkins. 

Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light, 
And  through  the  yielding  planks  a  passage  find. 

Dryden. 

Be  warn'd  to  shun  the  watry  way, 
For  late  I  saw  adrift  disjointed  planks, 
And  empty  tombs  erected  on  tlie  banks.  Dryden. 

To  Plank,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cover  or  lay  with  planks. 
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If  you  do  but  pUink  the  ground  over,  it  will 
breed  salt-petre.  Bacon's  'Natural  History. 

A  steed  of  monstrous  height  appear'd  ; 
The  sides  were  plank'd  with  pine.  Dryden. 

Planoco'nical.  adj.  [planus  and 
conus.]  Level  on  one  side  and  conical 
on  others. 

Some  few  are  planoconical,  whose  superficies  is 
in  part  level  between  both  ends.  Grew's  Museum. 

Pl a'noconvex.  n.  s.  [  planus  and  con- 
vexus.]  Flat  on  the  one  side  and  con- 
vex on  the  other. 

It  took  two  object-glasses,  the  one  a  planocon- 
vex for  a  fourteen  feet  telescope,  and  the  other  a 
large  double  convex  for  one  of  about  fifty  feet. 

Newton's  Opticks. 

Plant,  n.  s.    [plant,  Fr.  planta,  Lat.] 
1 .  Any  thing  produced  from  seed ;  any 
vegetable  production. 

What  comes  under  this  denomination.  Hay  has 
distributed  under  twenty-seven  genders  or  kmds  : 

1.  'The  imperfect  plants,  which  do  either  totally 
want  both  flower  and  seed,  or  else  seem  to  do  so. 

2.  Plants  producing  either  no  flower  at  all,  or  an 
imperfect  one,  whose  seed  is  so  small  as  not  to  be 
discernible  by  the  naked  eye.  3.  Those  whose 
seeds  are  not  so  small,  as  singly  to  be  invisible,  but 
yet  have  an  imperfect  or  staminous  flower,  i.  e. 
such  a  one  as  is  without  the  petala,  having  only 
the  stamina  and  the  perianthium.  4.  Such  as  have 
a  compound  flower,  and  emit  a  kind  of  white 
juice  or  milk  when  their  stalks  are  cut  off  or  their 
branches  broken  off.  5.  Such  as  have  a  com- 
pound flower  of  a  discous  figure,  the  seed  pap- 
pous,  or  winged  with  downe,  but  emit  no  milk. 
6.  The  lierbze  capitatse,  or  such  whose  flower  is 
composed  of  many  small,  lone,  fistulous  or  hollow 
flowers  gathered  round  together  in  a  round  but- 
ton or  head,  which  is  usually  covered  with  a  squa- 
mous or  scaly  coat.  7.  Such  as  have  their  leaves 
entire  and  undivided  into  jags.  8.  The  corym- 
biferous  plants,  which  have  a  compound  discous 
flower,  but  the  seeds  have  no  downe  adhering  to 
them.  9.  Plants  with  a  perfect  flower,  and  hav- 
ing only  one  single  seed  belonging  to  each  single 
flower.  10.  Such  as  have  rough,  hairy  or  bristly 
seeds!  11.  The  umbelliferous /)/ants,  which  have 
apentapetalousflower,and  belonging  to  each  single 
flower  are  tw*  seeds,  lying  naked  and  joining  to- 
gether ;  they  are  called  umbelliferous,  because  tlie 
plant,viith  its  branches  and  flowers,  hath  an  head 
like  a  lady's  umbrella  :  [1 .]  Such  as  have  a  broad 
flat  seed  almost  of  the  figure  of  a  leaf,  which  are 
encompassed  round  about  with  something  like 
leaves.  [2.]  Such  as  have  a  longish  seed,  swelling 
out  in  the  middle,  and  larger  than  the  former.  [3.  J 
Such  as  have  a  shorter  seed.  [4.]  Such  as  have  a 
tuberose-root.  [.5.]  Such  as  have  a  wrinkled,  chan- 
nelated  or  striated  seed.  12.  The  stellate  plants, 
which  are  so  called,  because  their  leaves  grow  on 
tlieir  stalks  at  certain  intervals  or  distances  in  the 
form  of  a  radiant  star  :  their  flowers  are  really  mo- 
nopetalous,  divided  into  four  segments,  which  look 
like  so  many  petala ;  and  each  flower  is  succeeded 
by  two  seeds  at  the  bottom  of  it.  13.  The  aspe- 
rifolia,  or  rough  leaved  plants :  they  have  their 
leaves  placed  alternately,  or  in  no  certain  order  on 
their  stalks  ;  they  have  a  monopetalous  flower  cut 
or  divided  inta  five  partitions,  and  after  every 
flower  there  succeed  usually  four  seeds.  14.  The 
suffrutices,  or  verticilate  ;iia?its;  their  jeaves  grow 
by  pairs  on  their  stalks,  one  leaf  right  against 
another ;  their  leaf  is  monopetalous,  and  usually  in 
form  of  an  helmet.  1.5.  Such  as  liave  naked  seeds, 
more  than  four,  succeeding  their  flowers,  which 
therefore  they  call  polysperma;  plantiE  semine 
tmdcj ;  by  naked  seeds,  they  mean  such  as  are  not 
included  in  aiiv  seed  pod.  16.  Bacciferous  plants, 
or  such  as  bear  berries.  17.  Multisiliquous,  or 
corniculate  plants,  or  such  as  have,  after  each 
flower,  many  distinct,  long,  slender,  and  many 
times  crooked  cases  or  siliquae,  in  which  their  seed 
is  contained,  and  which,  when  they  are  ripe,  open 
themselves  and  let  the  seeds  drop  out.  18.  Such 
as  have  a  monopetalous  flower,  either  unform  or 
difform,  and  after  each  flower  a  peculiar  seed-case 
contauiing  the  seed,  and  this  often  divided  into 
many  disdnct  cells.    19.  Such  as  have  an  uni- 
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form  tetrapetalous  flower,  hut  bear  these  seeds  in 
oblong  siliquous  cases.  20.  Vasculiferous  p/unts. 
with  a  tetrapetalous  flower  but  often  anomaloiis. 
21.  Leguminous  plants,  or  such  as  bear  ptilse, 
with  a  papilionaceous  flower.  22.  Vasculiferoui 
plants  with  a  pentapetalous  flower ;  these  have, 
besides  the  common  calix,  a  peculiar  case  con- 
taining their  seed,  and  their  flower  consisting  of 
five  leaves.  23.  Plants  with  a  true  bulbous  root, 
which  consists  but  of  one  round  ball  or  head,  out 
of  whose  lower  part  go  many  fibres  to  keep  it  firm 
in  the  earth  :  the  plants  of  this  kind  come  up  but 
with  one  leaf ;  they  have  no  footstalk,  and  are 
long  and  slender :  the  seed  vessels  are  divided  into 
three  partitions  :  their  flower  is  sexapetalous.  24, 
Such  as  have  their  fruits  approaching  to  a  bul- 
bous form  :  these  emit,  at  first  coming  up,  but  one 
leaf,  and  in  leaves,  flowers  and  roots  resemble  the 
true  bulbous  plant.  25.  Culmiferous  plants,  with 
a  grassy  leaf,  are  such  as  have  a  smooth  hollow- 
jointed  stalk,  with  one  sharp-pointed  leaf  at  each 
joint,  encompassing  the  stalk,  and  set  out  without 
any  footstalk  :  their  seed  is  contained  within  a 
chaffy  husk.  26.  Plants  with  a  grassy  leaf,  but 
not  culmiferous,  with  an  imperfect  or  staminous 
flower.  27.  Plants  whose  place  of  growth  is  un- 
certain and  various,  chiefly  water  plants. 

Butchers  and  villains, 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropt. 

Shakesp. 

Between  tlie  vegetable  and  sensitive  province 
there  are  p/onJ-animals  and  some  kind  of  insects 
arising  from  vegetables,  and  seem  to  participate 
of  both.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

The  next  species  of  life  above  the  vegetable,  is 
that  of  sense :  wherewith  some  of  those  produc- 
tions, which  we  call  pJant-animals,  are  endowed. 

Great. 

It  continues  to  be  the  same  plant,  as  long  as  it 
partakes  of  the  same  life,  thougli  that  life  be  com- 
municated to  new  particles  of  matter,  vitally 
united  to  the  living  plant,  in  a  like  continued  or- 
ganization, conformable  to  that  sort  of  plants. 

Locke. 

Once  T  was  skill'd  in  ev'ry  herb  that  grew, 
And  every  plant  that  drinks  the  morning  dew. 

Pojie. 

Some  pfcints  the  sun  shine  ask,  and  some  the 
shade. 

At  night  the  nure-trees  spread,  but  check  tlieir 
bloom 

At  morn,  and  lose  their  verdure  and  perfume. 

Harte. 

2.  A  sapling. 

A  man  haunts,  the  forest,  that  abuses  our  young 
plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks.  Shak. 

Take  a  plant  of  subborn  oak, 
And  labour  him  with  matiy  a  sturdy  stroke.  Dryd. 

3.  [Planta,  Lat.]    The  sole  of  the  foot, 

Ainsworth. 

To  Plant,  v.  a.    [planto,  Lat.  planter, 
Fr.] 

1 .  To  put  into  the  ground  in  order  to 
grow  ;  to  set ;  to  cultivate. 

Plant  not  thee  a  grove  of  any  trees  near  unto 
the  altar  of  the  Lord.  Deuteronomy,  xvi.  21. 

2.  To  procreate  ;  to  generate. 

The  honour'd  gods  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supply  with  wortiiy  men,  plant  love  amongst  you. 

.%akes)i. 

It  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger  ; 
And  better  'twere,  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 
Than  feed  it  with  such  overroasted  flesh.  Shakesp. 

3.  To  place ;  to  fix. 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words.    Shak.  Merck,  of  Venice. 
la  this  hour, 

I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves.  Shak. 

The  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes.  Milton^ 

When  Turnus  had  assembled  all  his  pow'rs, 
His  standard  planted  on  Lauientum's  tow'rs  ; 
Trembling  with  rage,  the  Latian  youth  prepare 
To  joi;i  th'  allies.  Dryden  s  JEnas. 

4.  To  settle ;  to  establish :  as  to  plant  a 
colony. 

Create,  and  therein  plant  a  generation.  Milton. 

S3S 
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'o  the  planting  of  it  in  a  nation,  the  soil  may 
niellijwed  witli  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants' 
,  the  old  extirpated,  and  the  new  colonies 
ited.  Decay  of  Pitty. 

o  fill  or  adorn  with  something  plant- 
:  as,  he  planted  the  garden  or  the 
mtry. 

0  direct  properly :  as,  to  plant  a 
men. 

LA  NT.  V.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of 
nting. 

D  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend, 
II  let  nature  never  be  forgot.  Fope. 
^ou  plant  where  savages  are,  do  not  only  en- 
iin  them  with  trifles  and  jingles,  but  use  them 
y.  *  Bacon 

NTACE.  n.  s.    [  pltintago,  Lat.]  An 

b,  or  herbs  in  general. 

uth,  tir'd  with  iteration, 

rue  as  steel,  as  piantage  to  the  moon.  Shakesp 

STAIN,  n.  s.    [plantain,  Fr.  plan- 

0,  Lat.] 

1  herb. 

le  toad,  being  overcharged  with  the  poison 
e  spider,  as  is  believed,  has  recourse  to  the 
'ain  leaf.  More. 
le  most  common  simples  are  muswort,  plati- 
and  horsetail.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

tree  in  the  West  Indies,  which  bears 
esculent  fruit. 

ong  my  careless  limbs  to  lay  , 
er  the  plantain's  shade.  Waller. 

*TAL.  adj.    [from  plant.]  Pert'iin- 

to  plants.    Not  used. 

lere's  but  little  similitude  betwixt  a  terreous 
idity  and  plantal  germinations.  Clanv.  Scepsis. 

ta'tion.  n.  s.  [plantatio,  from 
nto,  Lat.] 

e  act  or  practice  of  planting, 
e  place  planted. 

swine  are  to  gardens  and  orderly  planta- 
so  are  tumults  to  parliaments.  King  Charles. 

Some  peasants 
le  same  soil  their  nursery  prepare, 
I  that  of  their  plantatim  ;  lest  the  tree 
slated  should  not  with  the  soil  agree.  Dryden. 
hose  risine  forests,  not  for  pride  or  show, 
future  buildings,  future  navies  grow  : 
lis  plantation  stretch  from  down  to  down, 
shade  a  country,  and  then  raise  a  town. 

Pope. 

rgil,  with  great  modesty  in  his  looks,  was 
d  by  Calliope  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation  o^ 

1.  Addison. 
;olony. 

mtirig  of  countries  is  like  planting  of  woods  : 
rincipal  thing,  that  hath  been  the  destruction 
St  plantations,  lialh  been  the  base  and  hasty 
ng  of  |>rofii  in  the  lirst  years  ;  speedy  pruni 
to  be  neglected,  as  far  as  may  stand  with 
ood  of  the  plantation.  Bacon's  Essavs. 

wns  here  are  few  either  of  the  old  or  new 
ations.  Heylyn. 
roduction ;  establishment, 
iscopacy  must  be  cast  out  of  this  church, 
possession  here  fnmi  the  first  plantation  of 
tianity  in  this  island.  ^'"'^  Charles. 

ITED.  participle.  [from  plant.] 
5  word  seems  in  Shakespeare  to 
ify,  settled  ;  well  grounded. 

Our  court  is  haunted 
a  refined  traveller  of  Spain  ; 
.n  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted, 
hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain.  Shakesp. 
TER.  n.  s.     [  planteur,  Fr.  from 
It.] 

e  who  sows,  sets,  or  cultivates;  cul- 
tor. 

ere  stood  Sabinus,  planter  of  the  vines, 
studiously  surveys  iii*  gim'rous  wines.  Dryd. 
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What  do  thy  vines  avail. 
Or  olives,  when  the  cruel  battle  mows 
The  planters,  with  their  harvest  immature  Philips. 

That  product  only  which  our  passions  bear. 
Eludes  the  planter's  miserable  care.  Prior 

2.  One  who  cultivates  ground  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies. 

A  planter  in  the  West  Indies  might  muster  up, 
and  lead  all  his  family  out  against  the  Indians 
without  the  absolute  dominion  of  a  monarch,  de- 
scending to  him  from  Adam.  Locke. 

He  to  Jamaica  seems  transported. 
Alone,  and  by  no  p/ante?- courted.   Swift's  Miscell 

3.  One  who  disseminates  or  introduces. 

The  Holy  Apostles,  the  first  planters  of  chris- 
tiiiniiy,  followed  the  moral  equity  of  the  fourth 
connnaiidment.  Nelson. 

Had  these  writings  differed  from  the  sermons 
of  the  first  platiters  of  Christianity  in  history  or 
(ioclrine,  they  would  have  been  rejected  by  those 
churches  which  they  had  formed.  Addison. 

PLASH,  n.  s.  [plasche,  Dut.  platz, 
Dan.] 

1.  A  small  lake  of  water  or  puddle. 

He  leaves 

A  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst.  Shak. 

Two  frogs  consulted,  in  the  time  of  drought, 
when  many  plashes,  that  they  had  repaired  to, 
were  dry,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Bacon. 

I  understand  the  aquatile  or  water  frog,  where- 
of in  ditches  and  standing  plashes  we  behold  mil- 
lions. Brown. 

With  fifth  the  miscreant  lies  bewray'd, 
Fail'n  in  the  plash  his  wickedness  had  laid.  Pope. 

2.  [From  the  verb  To  plash.]  Branch 
partly  cut  off  and  bound  to  other 
branches. 

In  the  plashing  your  quick,  avoid  laying  of  it 
too  low  and  too  thick,  which  makes  the  sap  run 
all  into  the  shoots,  and  leaves  the  plashes  without 
nourishment.  Mortimer. 

To  Plash,  v.  a.    [plesser,  Fr.]    To  in- 
terweave branches. 
Plant  and  plash  quicksets.  Evelyn. 

Pla'shy.  adj.    [from  plash.]  Watery; 
filled  with  puddles. 
Near  stood  a  mill  in  low  and  plashy  ground. 

Betterton. 

Plasm,  tj,  s.  [wAao-/**.]  A  mould;  a 
matrix,  in  which  any  thing  is  cast  or 
formed. 

The  shells  served  as  plasms  or  moulds  to  this 
sand,  which,  when  consolidated,  and  freed  from 
its  investient  shell,  is  of  the  same  shape  with  the 
cavity  of  the  shell.  Woodward. 

PLA  STER,  n.  s.     [  piastre,  Fr.  from 

vXa-^a.] 

1 .  Substance  made  of  water  and  some  ab- 
sorbent matter,  such  as  chalk  or  lime 
well  pulverised,  with  which  walls  are 
overlaid  or  figures  cast. 

In  the  same  hour  came  forth  the  fingers  of  a 
man's  hand,  and  wrote  upon  the  plaster  uf  the 
wall.  Daniel, 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half- 
hung. 

The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung.  Pope. 

Maps  are  hung  up  so  high,  to  cover  the  naked 
plaster  or  wainscot.  Watts  on  the  Mind. 

2.  [  Emplastrum,  Latin  ;  in  English,  for- 
merly emplaster.]  A  glutinous  or  ad- 
hesive salve. 

Seeing  the  sore  is  whole,  why  retain  we  the 
plaster  ?  Hooker. 

You  rub  the  sore. 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster.  Shakesp. 

It  not  only  moves  the  needle  in  powder,  but 
likewise,  if  incorporated  with  plasters,  as  we  have 
made  trial.  Brown. 

Plasters,  that  had  any  effect,  must  be  by  dis- 
persing or  repelling  the  humours.  Temple's  Miscell. 
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To  Pla'ster.  v.  a.    [  plastrer,  Fr.  from 
the  noun.] 

1.  To  overlay  as  with  plaster. 

Boils  and  plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er,  that  one  infect  an<.liier 
Against  the  wind  a  mile.         S'nakesp.  Coriolaniis. 
llie  harlot's  cheek  beautied  with  pia.sl' ring  art. 

Shakesp. 

A  heart  settled  upon  a  thought  of  iniderstand- 
iiig,  is  as  a  fair  plastering  on  the  whII.         Ect  lie, 

With  cement  of  flour,  whites  of  eggs  and  i,  ■ 
powclered,  piscina  mirabilis  is  said  to  have  walls 
fluttered.  Bacon. 

Plaster  the  chinky  hives  with  clay.  Dryden. 

The  brain  is  grown  more  dry  in  its  consistence, 
and  receives  not  njuch  more  impression,  than  if 
you  wrote  with  your  finger  on  a  plaster  d  wall. 

Waits' s  Impracement  of  the  Mind. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  viscous  salve  or  medi- 
cated plaster. 

Pla'sterer.  n.  s.  [plastrier,  Fr.  from 
plaster.] 

1.  One  v/hose  trade  is  to  overlay  walls 
with  plaster. 

Thy  father  was  a  plasterer. 
And  thou  thyself  a  shearman.  Shakesp. 

2.  One  who  forms  figures  in  plaster. 

The  plasterer  makes  his  figures  by  addition,  and 
the  carver  by  subtraction.  Wotton. 

Pla'stick.  adj.  [TcXot^inoq.]  Having  the 
power  to  give  form. 

Benign  Creator  !  let  thy  plastick  hand 
Dispose  its  own  effect.  Prior. 

There  is  not  any  thing  strange  in  the  production 
of  the  formed  metals,  tior  other  plastick  virtue 
concerned  in  shaping  them  into  those  figures, 
than  merely  the  configuration  of  the  particles. 

Woodioard's  Natural  History. 

PLA  STRON,  n.  s.  [Fr.]  A  piece  of 
leather  stuffed,  which  fencers  use  when 
they  teach  their  scholars,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  pushes  made  at  them .  Trevc  u.x. 

Against  the  post  their  wicker  sliields  they  crush. 
Flourish  the  sword,  ancl  at  the  plastron  push. 

Drtfdfn. 

To  Plat.  v.  a.  [from  plait.]  To  wcive  ; 
to  make  by  texture. 

I  have  seen  nests  of  an  Indian  bird  curiously  in- 
terwoven and  planted  together.  Kai/ on  t/ie  Creation, 

I  never  found  so  much  lienefit  from  any  expe- 
dient, as  from  a  ring,  in  which  my  mistress's  hair 
is  platted  in  a  kind  of  true  lover's  knot.  Addison. 
Plat.  n.  s.    [more  properly  plot ;  plor. 
Sax.]    A  small  piece  of  ground. 

Such  pleasure  took  the  ser|>ent  to  behold 
This  flow'ry  ]ilat,  the  sweet  recess  of  Eve.  Milton. 

On  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfeu  sound. 
Over  some  wide-water'd  shore. 
Swinging  slow  wiih  sullen  roar.  Milton. 

It  passes  through  banks  of  violets  and  plats  of 
willow  of  its  own  producing.  Spectator. 
Pla'tane.  n.  s.    [platane,  Fr.  platanus, 
Lat.]    The  plane  tree. 

The  platane  round. 
The  carver  holm,  the  mapple  seldom  inward  sound. 

Spenser. 

I  espy'd  thee,  fair  and  tall, 
Under  a  platane.  Milton. 

Plate,  n,  s.    [  plate,  Dut.  plaque,  Fr.] 
,  A  piece  of  metal  beat  out  into  breadth. 
In  his  livery 

Walk'd  crowns  and  coronets  ;  realms  and  islands 
were 

As  plates  dropt  from  his  pocket.  Shakesp. 
Make  a  plate,  and  burnish  it  as  they  do  iron. 

Bacon^ 

The  censers  of  rebellious  Corah,  &c.  were  by 
God's  mandate  made  plates  for  the  covering  of 
the  holy  altar.  \Vliite. 

A  leaden  bullet  shot  from  one  of  these  guns, 
the  space  of  twenty  paces,  will  be  beaten  into  a 
thin  plate,  Wilkim, 
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Tlie  censers  of  these  wretches,  who  could  de- 
rive no  sanctity  to  them  ;  yet  in  that  they  had 
been  consecrated  by  the  offering  iiicense.-.i  ere  ap- 
pointed to  be  beaten  into  broad  plates,  and  fasten- 
ed upon  the  altar.  South. 

Eternal  deities ! 
Who  rule  the  world  with  absolute  decrees, 
And  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass 
With  pens  of  adamant  on  plates  of  Brass. 

Dryden. 

2.  Armour  of  plates. 

With  their  force  they  pierc'd  both  plate  and  mail. 
And  made  wide  furrows  in  their  fleshes  frail. 

Spenser, 

3.  [Plata,  Span.]    Wrought  silver. 

They  eat  on  beds  of  silk  and  gold. 
And  leaving  plate. 
Do  drink  in  stone  of  higher  rate. 

Ben  Sanson's  Catil. 
The  Turks  entered  into  the  trenches  so  far,  that 
they  carried  away  the  jilate.        Kmlles's  History. 

A  table  stood, 
Yet  well  wrought  plate  strove  to  conceal  thewood. 

Cowley. 

They  that  but  now  for  honour  an    "or  plate 
Made  the  sea  blush  with  blood,  resign  their  hate. 

Waller. 

At  your  desert  bright  pewter  comes  too  late, 
When  your  first  course  was  all  serv'd  up  in  plate. 

What  nature  wants  lias  an  intririsick  weiuiit, 
All  more,  is  but  the  fashion  of  llie  plate.  Young. 

4.  [Plat,  Fr.  plait  a,  ItaL]  A  small  shallow 
vessel  of  metal  on  which  meat  is  eaten. 

Ascanius  this  observ'd,  and,  smiling,  said. 
See,  we  devour  the  plates  on  which  we  led. 

Dryden. 

To  Plate,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  with  plates. 

The  doors  are  curiously  cut  through  ami  plated. 

Sandys, 

M.  Lepidus's  house  had  a  marble  door-case; 
afterwards  they  had  gilded  ones,  or  rather  plated 
with  gold.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  arm  with  plates. 

Plate  sin  with  gold. 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks. 

Shakesp. 

Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms, 
W'\\y  plated  in  habiliments  of  war?  Shakesp. 

The  bold  Ascalonite 
Fled  from  his  lion  ramp,  old  warriours  turn'd 
Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel.  Milton. 

3.  To  beat  into  laminae  or  plates. 

If  to  fame  alone  thou  dost  pretend. 
The  miser  will  his  empty  palace  lend. 
Set  wide  his  doors,  adorn'd  with  plated  brass. 

Dryden. 

If  a  thinned  or  plated  body,  of  an  uneven  thick- 
ness, which  appears  all  over  of  one  uniform  co- 
lour, should  be  slit  into  threads  of  the  same  thick- 
ness with  the  plate ;  I  see  no  reason  why  every 
thread  should  not  kee|)  its  colour.  Newton. 

Pla'ten.  n.  s.  Among  pi  inters,  the  flat 
part  of  the  press  whereby  the  impres- 
sion is  made. 

Pla'tform.  n.  s.  [plat,  flat,  Fr.  and 
form.] 

1 .  The  sketch  of  any  thing  horizontally 
delineated;  the  iehnography. 

When  the  workmen  began  to  lay  the  platform 
at  Chalcedon,  eagles  conveyed  their  Ihies  to  the 
other  side  of  the  streis^ht.  Sandys. 

2.  A  place  laid  out  after  any  model. 

No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene  ; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other.  Pope. 

3.  A  level  place  before  a  fortification. 

Where  was  this  ? 
—1)  pon  the  platform  where  we  %v;itch.  Shakesp. 

4.  A  scheme;  a  plan. 

Their  minds  and  affections  were  universally 
bent  even  against  all  the  orders  and  laws  wherein 
this  church  is  founded,  conformable  to  the  plat- 
Jwm  of  Geneva.  Hooker. 
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I  have  made  a  platform  of  a  princely  garden  by 
precept,  partly  by  drawing  not  a  model,  but  some 
general  lines  of  it.  Bacon's  Essays. 

They  who  take  in  the  entire  platform,  and  see 
the  chain,  which  runs  through  the  whole,  and  can 
bear  in  mind  the  observations  and  proofs,  will 
discern  how  these  propositions  flow  from  them. 

Woodward. 

Pla'tick  aspect.  In  astrology,  is  a  ray 
cast  from  one  planet  to  another,  not  ex- 
actly, but  within  the  orbit  of  its  own 
light.  Bailey. 

Pla'to'on.  n.  s.  [a  corruption  of /j<7of on, 
Fr.]  A  small  square  body  of  musketeers, 
drawn  out  of  a  battalion  of  foot,  when 
they  form  the  hollow  sqiiare,to  strengthen 
the  angles  :  the  grenadiers  are  generally 
thus  posted  ;  yet  a  party  from  any  other 
division  is  called  a  platooji,  when  in- 
tending too  far  from  the  main  botly. 

Militarij  Diet. 

In  comely  wounds  shall  bleeding  woi  tliies  stand, 
Webb's  firm  platoon,  and  Luiuiy's  faithful  hand. 
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PLA'TTiiH.  n.  s.  [from  plate.]  A  large 
dish,  generally  of  earth. 

The  servants  wash  the  platter,  scour  the  plate. 
Then  blow  the  fire.  Dryden' s  Juvenal 

Satira  is  an  adjective,  to  which  lanx,  a  charger 
or  large  j)(«ffer,  is  understood.  Dryden 

Plau  dit.  \n.s.  [A  word  derived  from 

Plau'dite.  \  the  Latin,  plaudite  the 
demand  of  applause  made  by  the  player, 
when  he  left  the  stage.]  Applause. 

True  wisdom  must  our  actions  so  direct. 
Not  only  the  last  p/au(/it  to  expect.  Denham. 

She  would  so  shamefully  fail  in  the  last  act, 
that  instead  of  a  plaudite,  she  would  deserve  to  be 
hissed  off  the  stage.  More. 

Some  men  find  more  melody  in  discord  than 
in  the  angelick  quires  ;  yet  even  these  can  disceri 
musick  in  a  concert  of  plaudites,  eulogies  givei 
themselves.  Decay  of  Piety 

Plausibi'lity.  n.s.  [plausibilite,  Fr. 
from  plausible.]  Speciousness ;  super- 
ficial appearance  of  right. 

Two  pamphlets,  called  the  management  of  the 
war,  are  written  with  some  plausibility,  much  arti- 
fice, and  direct  falsehoods.  Swift. 

The  last  excuse  for  the  slow  steps  made  in  dis- 
arming the  adversaries  of  the  crown,  was  allowed 
indeed  to  have  more  plausibility,  but  less  truth, 
than  any  of  the  former.  Sioift. 

PLAU'SIHLE.  adj.  [plausible,  Fr.  plau- 
sibilis,  from  plaiido,  Lat.]  Such  as  gains 
approbation ;  superficially  pleasing  or 
taking ;  specious ;  popular;  right  in  ap- 
pearance. 

Go  you  to  Angelo,  answer  his  requiring  with  a 
plaiLsihte  obedience,  agree  with  his  demands  to  the 
point.  Shakesp. 

Judges  ought  to  be  more  reverend  than  plausible, 
and  more  advised  than  confident.  Bacon. 

They  found  that  plausible  and  popular  pretext 
of  raising  an  army  to  fetch  in  delinquents. 

King  Charles. 

These  were  all  plausible  and  popular  arguments, 
in  which  they,  who  most  desired  peace,  would 
insist  upon  many  condescensions.  Clarendon. 

No  treachery  so  plausible,  as  that  which  is 
covered  with  the  robe  of  a  guide.  L'Estrange. 

The  case  is  doubtful,  and  may  be  disputed  with 
plausible  arguments  on  either  side.  South. 
Plau'sibleness.  n.s.  [(mm plausible.] 
Speciousness ;  show  of  right. 

The  plausihleness  of  Arminianism,  and  the  con- 
gruity  it  hath  with  the  principles  of  corrupt 
nature.  Saunderson. 
.  The  notion  of  man's  free  will,  and  the  nature 
of  sin,  bears  with  it  a  commendable  plainness  and 
plausihleness.  More. 


Plau  sibly,  adv.    [from  plausible.] 

1.  With  fair  show  ;  speciously. 

They  could  talk  plausibly  about  that  they  did 
not  understand,  but  their  learning  lay  chiefly  \\\ 
flourish.  Collier. 

Thou  canst  plausibly  dispute. 
Supreme  of  seers,  of  augel,  man,  and  brute.  Prior, 

2.  With  applause.    Not  in  use. 

I  hone  they  will  plausibli)  receive  our  attempti, 
or  candidly  correct  our  misconjectures.  Brown. 
Plau'sive.  adj.    [{rom  plaudo,  Lat.] 

1.  Applaudinn. 

2.  Plausible.    A  word  not  in  use. 

His  plausive  words 
He  scatter'd  not  in  ears ;  but  grafted  them 
To  grow  there  and  to  bear.  Skakesf, 

To  PLAY.    Ji.[ple5an,  Sax.] 

1 .  To  sport ;  to  frolick ;  to  do  something 
not  as  a  task,  but  for  a  pleasure. 

The  people  sat  down  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and 
rose  up  to  play.  Eiodut, 
Oil  smooth  the  seal  and  bended  dolphins  play. 

Miltcn, 

Boys  and  girls  come  out  to  play, 
Moon  shines  as  bright  as  day.  Old  Songr 

2.  To  toy  ;  to  act  with  levity. 

Thou  witli  eternal  wisdom  didst  converse, 
\\'isdom  thy  sister  and  with  her  didst  play. 

Miltm. 

Enormous  monsters  rolling  o'er  the  deep, 
Gambol  around  him  in  the  walry  way. 
And  heav3'  whales  in  awkward  measures  pjai/. 

Topi. 

3.  To  be  dismissed  from  work. 

I'll  bring  my  young  man  to  school ;  look  where 
his  master  comes  ;  'tis  a  playing  day  I  see.  Shaketp. 

4.  To  trifle ;  to  act  wantonly  and  thought- 
lesly. 

Men  are  apt  to  play  with  their  healths  and  their 
lives  as  they  do  with  their  cloaths  Tempi*. 

5.  To  do  something  fanciful. 

How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word  !  Shakeip. 

6.  To  practise  sarcastick  merriment. 

I  would  make  use  of  it  rather  to  play  upon  tlioM 
1  despised,  than  to  trifle  with  those  I  loved. 

Fopc. 

7.  To  mock  ;  to  practise  illusion. 

I  saw  him  dead  ;  art  thou  alive. 
Or  is  it  fancy  plays  upon  our  eye-sight  ?  Shakesp, 

8.  To  game ;  to  contend  at  some  game. 

Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night ; 
My  mind's  not  on't,  you  are  too  hard  for  me 
—sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before.  Shakeip.. 

When  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  kingdoms. 
The  gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner.  Shak, 

O  perdurable  shame! 
Are  these  the  wretches  lliat  we  play'd  at  dice  for? 

Shakesp. 

The  clergyman  played  at  wliist  and  swobbers. 

Swift.. 

9.  To  do  any  thing  trickish  or  deceitfuL 

His  mother  played  false  with  a  smith.  Shakesp, 
Cawdor,  Glamis,  all 
The  weyward  women  promis'd  ;  and,  I  fear. 
Thou  play'd'st  most  foully  for't.  Shakesp.  Macbeth.. 

Life  is  not  long  enough  for  a  coquette  to  play: 
all  her  tricks  in.  Addison's  Spectator 

10.  To  touch  a  musical  instrument. 
Ev'ry  thing  that  heard  him  play, 

Ev'ii  the  billows  of  the  sea. 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by  ; 
In  sweet  musick  is  such  art, 
Killing  care,  and  grief  of  heart. 

Fall  asleep,  or  hearing  die.  Shakesp  Henry  VIII. 

Thou  art  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  tliat  hath 
a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  instru- 
ment. Ezekiel. 

Wherein  dsth  our  practice  of  singing  and  play- 
ing with  instruments  in  our  cathedral  churches 
dififer  from  the  practice  of  David  ?  Peacham. 

Clad  like  a  country  swain,  he  pip'd,  he  sung. 
And  piai/ino' drove  his  jolly  troop  along.  Dryden, 

Take  thy  harp  and  melt  thy  maid  ; 
Play,  my  friend  !  and  charm  the  chai  iuer.  Gran*.. 
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ie  applied  the  pipe  to  his  lips,  and  began  to 
y  upon  it ;  the  sound  of  it  was  exceeding  sweet. 

Addison's  Spectator. 
To  operate ;  to  act.  Used  of  any 
ing  in  motion. 

fohn  hath  seized  Arthur,  and  it  cannot  be, 
at  wliilst  wMrm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins, 
e  misplac'd  John  shuuld  entertain 
e  quiet  breath  of  rest.  Shakes]}.  King  John. 
\ily  wife  cried  out  fire,  and  j^ou  brought  out 
ir  buckets,  and  called  for  engines  to  play 
linst  it.  Dryden. 
iy  constant  laws,  the  food  is  concocted,  the 
irt  beats,  the  blood  circulates,  the  lungs  play. 

Cheyne. 

To  wanton  ;  to  move  irregularly. 

Cithereaall  in  sedges  hid, 
lich  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 
'n  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Shakesp. 

Phis  with  exhilarating  vapour  bland 
out  their  spirits  play  d,  and  inmost  powers 
ide  err.  Mihon. 
.n  the  streams  that  from  the  fountain  pio^; 
s  wash'd  her  face.  JJ) 

The  setting  sun 
lys  on  their  shining  arms  and  burnish'd  helmets, 
d  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  fire. 

Addison. 

iaA  some  brave  chief  the  martial  scene  beheld 
Pallas  guarded,  in  the  dreadful  field, 
ght  darts  be  bad  to  turn  their  points  away, 
d  swords  around  him  innocently  play, 
e  war's  whole  art  with  wonder  had  he  seen, 
id  counted  heroes  where  he  counted  men.  Pope. 
To  personate  a  drama. 
4.  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night; 
it  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties, 
St,  over  eying  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
r  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play, 
lu  break  into  some  merry  passion.  Shakesp. 
Ev'n  kings  butpiai/;  and  when  their  partis  done, 
me  other,  worse  or  better,  mount  the  throne. 

Dryden, 

To  represent  a  standing  character. 

Courts  are  theatres,  where  some  men  play  ; 
inces,  some  slaves,  and  all  end  in  one  day. 

Uonne. 

To  act  in  any  certain  character. 

rhus  we  play  the  fool  with  the  time,  and  the 
irits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock  us. 

Shakesp. 

I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
all  my  miseries  ;  but  thou  hast  forc'd  me. 
It  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman.  Shak 
She  hath  wrought  folly  to  play  the  whore. Det/t. 
Be  of  good  courage,  and  let  us  play  the  men  f{jr 
r  people.  2  Samutl,  x.  12. 

Alphonse,  duke  of  Ferrara,  delighted  himself 
ly  in  turning  and  playing  the  joiner.  Peacham. 
'Tis  possible  these  Turks  may  play  the  villains. 

Denham, 

A  man  has  no  pleasure  in  proving  that  he  has 
lyed  the  fool.  Collier  of  Friendship. 

Play.  v.  a. 

To  put  in  action  or  motion :  as,  he 
layed  his  cannon;  the  engines  are 
layed  at  a  fire. 

fo  use  an  instrument  of  musick. 

He  plays  a  tickling  straw  within  his  nose.  Cay. 
fo  act  a  mirthful  character. 

Nature  liere 
fanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  play'd  at  will 
er  virgin  fancies.  Milton. 
Vo  exhibit  dramatically. 
Your  honour's  players, hearingyour amendment, 
re  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy.  Shukesp. 
To  act ;  to  perform. 

Doubt  would  fain  have  played  Ins  part  in  her 
lind,  and  called  in  question,  now  she  should  be 
isured  that  Zelmane  was  not  Pyrocles.  Sidney. 

AY.  n.  s. 

Action  not  imposed ;  not  work ;  dis- 
nission  from  work. 
Amusement;  sport. 
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My  dearling  and  my  ioy  ; 
For  love  of  me  leave  off  this  dreadful  play.  Spenser. 
Two  gentle  fawns  at  play.  Milton. 

3.  A  drama  ;  -a  comedy  or  tragedy,  or  any 
thing  in  which  characters  are  represent- 
ed by  dialogue  and  action. 

Only  they, 
That  come  to  hear  a  merry  play. 
Will  be  deceiv'd.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

A  play  ought  to  be  a  just  image  of  human  na- 
ture, representing  its  humours  and  the  changes  of 
fortune  to  which  it  is  subject,  for  the  delight  and 
instruction  of  mankind.  Dryden. 

Visits,  plays,  and  powder'd  beaux.  Swift. 

4.  Game ;  practice  of  gaming ;  contest  at 
a  game. 

I  will  play  no  more,  my  mind's  not  on't. 
—I  did  never  win  of  3  0U. 

Nor  shall  not  when  ray  fancy's  on  my  play.  Shak, 

5.  Practice  in  any  contest,  as  swordplay. 

When  they  can  make  nothing  else  on't,  they 
find  it  the  best  of  their  play  to  put  it  off  with  a 
jest.  L'Estrange. 

He  was  resolved  not  to  speak  distinctly,  know- 
ing his  best  play  to  be  in  the  dark,  and  that  all  his 
safetv  lay  in  the  confusion  of  his  talk.  Tillotson. 

In  arguing,  the  opponent  uses  comprehensive 
and  equivocal  terms,  to  involve  his  adversary  in 
the  doubtfulness  of  his  expression,  and  therefore 
the  answer  on  his  side  makes  it  his  play  to  distin- 
guish as  much  as  he  can.  Locke. 

Bull's  friends  advised  to  gentler  methods  with 
the  young  lord  ;  but  John  naturally  lov'd  rough 
play.  Arbnthnot. 

6.  Action  ;  employment ;  office. 

The  senseless  plea  of  right  by  providence 
Can  last  no  longer  than  the  present  sway  ; 
But  justifies  the  next  who  comes  in  play.  Dryden. 

7.  Practice ;  action  ;  manner  of  acting : 
as,  fair  and  foul  pluy. 

Determining,  as  after  I  knew,  in  secret  manner, 
not  to  be  far  from  the  place  where  we  appointed 
to  meet,  to  prevent  any  foul  play  that  might  be 
offered  unto  me.  Sidney, 

8.  Act  of  touching  an  instrument. 

9.  Irregular  and  wanton  motion. 

10.  A  state  of  agitation  or  ventilation. 
Many  have  been  sav'd,  and  many  may. 

Who  never  heard  this  question  brought  in  play. 

Dryden, 

11 .  Room  for  motion. 

The  joints  are  let  exactly  into  one  another,  that 
they  have  no  play  between  them,  lest  they  shake 
upwards  or  downwards.  Moxon, 

12.  Liberty  of  acting  ;  swing. 

Sliould  a  writer  give  the  full  play  to  his  mirth, 
without  regard  to  decency,  he  might  please  rea- 
ders ;  but  must  be  a  very  ill  man,  if  he  could 
please  himself.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

Pla'ybook.  n.  s.  [  plaj/  and  book.] 
Book  of  dramatick  compositions. 

Your's  was  a  match  of  common  good  liking, 
without  any  mixture  of  that  ridiculous  passion, 
which  has  no  being  but  in  playbooks  and  romances. 

Sioift. 

Pla'yday.  n.  s.  [plat/ and  dai/.']  Day 
exempt  from  tasks  or  work. 

1  thought  the  life  of  every  lady 
Should  be  one  continual  playday ; 
Balls  and  masquerades  and  shows.  Swift's  Miscell. 

Pla'ydebt.  n.  s.  [play  and  dtbf.]  Debt 
contracted  by  gaming. 

There  are  multitudes  of  leases  upon  single 
lives,  and  playdehts  upon  joint  lives.  Arbuthnot. 

She  has  several  pl(fydehts  on  her  hand,  which 
must  be  discharged  very  suddenly.  Spectator. 
Pla'yer.  11.  s.    [from  play.] 

1 .  One  wlio  plays. 

2.  An  idler  ;  a  lazy  person. 

You're  picl  uies  out  of  doors, 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended, 
Players  in  your  housewifery.        Shakesp.  Othello. 

3.  Actor  of  dramatick  scenes. 
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Like  players  plac'd  to  fill  a  filthy  stage. 
Where  change  of  thoughts  one  fool  to  other  shews. 
And  all  but  jests,  serve  only  sorrow's  rage.  Sidney. 

Certain  pantomimi  will  represent  the  voices  (if 
players  uf  interludes  so  to  life,  as  ycm  would  think 
they  were  those  ji/ayfrs  themselves.  Bacon. 

A  player,  if  left  of  his  auditory  and  their  ap- 
plause, would  strait  be  out  of  heart.  Bacon. 

Thine  be  the  laurel  then  ;  support  the  stage. 
Which  s(j  declines,  that  shortly  we  may  see 
Players  and  jilays  reduc'd  to  second  infancy.  Dryd. 

His  nmse  had  starv'd,  had  not  a  piece  unread. 
And  by  a  player  bought,  supply'd  her  bread.  Dryd. 

4.  A  mimick. 

Thus  said  the  player  god  ;  and  adding  art 
Of  voice  and  gesture,  so  perform'd  his  part. 
She  thought,  so  like  her  love  the  shade  appears. 
That  Ceyx  spake  the  words.  Dryden. 

5.  One  who  touches  a  musical  instrument. 

Command  thy  servants  to  seek  out  a  man,  who 
is  a  cunning  player  on  the  harp.  iSamtiel,  xvi.  16. 

6.  A  gamester. 

7.  One  who  acts  in  play  in  any  certain 
manner. 

The  snake  bit  him  fast  by  the  tongue,  which 
therewith  began  so  to  rankle  and  swell,  that,  by 
the  time  he  nad  knocked  this  foul  player  on  the 
head,  his  mouth  was  scarce  able  to  contain  it. 

Carew. 

Pla'yfellow.  n.  s.  [play  and  fellow.] 
Companion  in  amusement. 

Inconstant  in  his  choice  of  his  friends,  or  rather 
never  having  a  friend  but  playfellows,  of  whom, 
when  he  was  weary,  he  could  no  otherwise  rid 
himself  than  by  killing  them.  Sidney. 

She  seem'd  still  back  unto  the  land  to  look. 
And  her  playfellows  aid  to  call,  and  fear 
The  dashing  of  the  waves.  Spenser, 

Your  precious  self  had  not  thencross'd  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  playfellow.     Shakesp.  IVinier's  Tale. 

Mischance  and  sorrow  go  along  with  you  ! 
Heart's  discontent  and  sour  affliction 
Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company  !  Shakesp, 

This  was  the  p'ay  at  which  Nero  staked  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds 
three  shillings  and  four  pence  upon  every  cast; 
where  did  he  find  playfellows?  Arbuthnot. 

Pla'yful.  a<//.  [play  aud  full.]  Spor- 
tive ;  full  of  levity. 

He  is  scandalized  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and 
at  childhood  for  heinii  playful.  Addison's  Spectator. 

Pla'ygame.  n.  s.  [play  and  game.] 
Play  of  children. 

That  liberty  alone  gives  the  true  relish  to  their 
ordinary  ;j/av^amfs.  Locke 

Pla'yhouse.  n.  s.  [play  and  liotise.] 
House  where  dramatick  performances 
are  represented. 

These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  play- 
house, and  fight  for  bitten  ap\)\es.Shak.Heury\ III. 

He  hurries  me  from  the  playhouse  and  scenes 
there,  to  the  beargarden.  Stillingfeet. 

I  am  a  sufficient  theatre  to  myself  of  ridiculous 
actions,  without  expecting  company  either  in  a 
court  or  playhouse.  Dryden. 

Shakespeare,  whom  you  and  ev'ry  playhouse  bill 
Stile  the  divine,  the  matchless,  what  you  will. 
For  gain,  not  glorj',  wing'd  his  roving  flight. 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despight.  Pope. 

Pla'ypleasure.  n.  s.  [  play  and  plea- 
sure.]   Idle  amusement. 

He  taketh  a  kind  of  playpleasure  in  looking 
upon  the  fortunes  of  others.  Bacon's  Essays, 

PLA'YSOME.  adj.  [play  and  some.] 
Wanton  ;  full  of  levity. 

Pla'ysomeness.  n.  s.  [from  playsume,] 
Wantonness  ;  levity. 

Pla'ything.  w.  s.  [  play  and  thing.] 
Toy  ;  thing  to  play  with. 

O  Castalio  !  thou  hast  caught 
My  foolish  heart  ;  and  like  a  tender  child. 
That  trusts  his  plaything  to  another  hand, 
I  fear  its  harm,  and  fain  would  have  it  back.  Otu. 
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A  child  knows  his  nurse,  and  by  degrees  the 
playthings  of  a  little  more  advanced  age.  Locke. 

The  servants  should  be  hindered  from  making 
court  to  them,  by  giving  them  fruit  and  playthings. 

'  Locke. 

0  Richard, 
Would  fortune  calm  her  present  rage, 

And  give  us  playthings  for  our  age.  Prior. 

Allow  him  but  the  2}laything  of  a  pen, 
He  ne'er  rebels  or  plots  like  other  men.  Pope. 
Pla'ywkight,  n.  s.  [play  and  wright.] 
A  maker  of  plays. 

He  ended  much  in  the  character  he  liad  liv'd 
in ;  and  Horace's  rule  for  a  play  may  as  well  be 
applied  to  him  as  a  ijioutm^ftt  Pope. 

Plea.  n.  s.    [plaid,  old  Fr.] 

1.  The  act  or  form  of  pleading. 

2.  Thing  offered  or  demanded  in  pleading. 

The  magnificoes  have  all  persuaded  with  him  ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture  of  justice  aDd  his  bond.  Shakes^. 

Their  respect  of  persons  was  expressed  in  judi- 
cial process,  in  giving  rash  sentence  in  favour  of 
the  rich,  without  ever  staying  to  hear  the  plea,  or 
weigh  the  reasons  of  the  poor  s  cause.  Kettlewell. 

3.  Allegation. 

They  tow'rds  the  throne  supreme. 
Accountable,  made  haste,  to  make  appear 
With  righteous  plea,  their  utmost  vigiliince.  Milt. 

4.  An  apology  ;  an  excuse. 

The  fiend,  with  necessity. 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excu'd  his  devilish  deeds.  Milt. 

Thou  determin'st  weakness  for  no  plea.  Milton. 
When  such  occasions  are. 
No  plea  must  serve  ;  'tis  cruelty  to  spare.  Denham. 

Whoever  argues  in  defence  of  absolute  power 
in  a  single  person,,  though  he  otTers  the  old  plau- 
sible pica,  that  it  is  his  opinion,  which  he  cannot 
help,  unless  he  be  convinced,  ought  to  be  treated 
as  the  common  enemy  of  mankind.  Swift. 

To  Pleach,  v.  a,  [plesser,  Fr.]  To 
bend  ;  to  interweave.  A  word  not  in  use. 

Would'st  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Rome, 
and  see 

Thy  "master  thus,  with  jileacht  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck  ?  ^akesp. 

Steal  hito  the  pleached  bower. 
Where  honey-suckles  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter.  Shakesp. 
To  PLEAD.  V.  n.    [  plaider,  Fr.] 

1.  To  argue  before  a  court  of  justice. 

To  his  accusations 
He  pleaded  still  not  guilty  ;  and  alledg'd 
Many  sharp  reasons.  Shakesp.  Henry  VTII. 

O  that  one  might  plead  for  a  man  with  God,  as 
a  man  pleadcth  for  his  neighbour!       Job,  xvi.  21. 

Of  beauty  sing , 
Let  others  govern  or  defend  the  state. 
Plead  at  the  bar,  or  manage  a  debate.  Granville. 

Lawyers  and  divines  write  down  short  notes,  in 
order  to  preach  or  plead.  Watts  on  the  Mind. 

2.  To  speak  in  an  argumentative  or  per- 
suasive way  for  or  against;  to  reason 
with  another. 

1  am 

To  plead  for  that  which  1  would  not  obtain.  Shah. 

Who  is  he  that  will  plead  with  me  ?  for  now  if  1 
hold  my  tongue,  I  shall  give  up  the  ghost.  Job. 

If  nature  plead  not  in  a  parent's  heart, 
Pity  my  tears,  and  pity  her  desert.  Dryden. 

it  must  be  no  ordinary  way  of  reasoning,  in  a 
man  that  is  pleading  for  the  natural  power  of 
kings,  and  against  all  compact,  to  brhig  for  proof 
an  example,  where  his  own  account  founds  all  the 
riglit  upon  compact.  Locke. 

3.  To  be  offered  as  a  plea. 

Since  you  can  love,  and  yet  your  error  see, 
The  same  resistless  power  may  jilead  for  me  ; 
With  no  less  ardour  1  niy  claim  pursue  ; 
I  love,  and  cannot  yield  her  even  to  you.  Dryden. 

To  Plead,  v.  a. 

1.  To  defend ;  to  discuss. 

Will  you,  we  shew  our  title  to  the  crown  ? 
If  not,  our  swurds  shall  plead  it  in  the  field.  Shak. 

2.  To  alledge  in  pleading  or  argument. 
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Don  Sebastian  came  forth  to  intreat,  that  they 
might  part  with  their  anus  like  soldiers;  it  was 
told  him,  tliat  they  could  not  justly  p/end  law  uf 
nations,  for  that  they  were  not  lawful  enemies. 

Spenser. 

If  they  will  plead  against  me  my  reproach, 
know  that  God  hath  overthrown  me.  Jofe.xix.  5. 
3.  To  offer  as  an  excuse. 

I  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor  sickness,  in  ex- 
cuse of  faults.  Dryden. 

Plea'dable.  arf;.    [h-om  plead.]  Capa- 
ble to  be  alleged  in  plea. 

I  ought  to  be  discharged  from  this  information, 
because  this  privilege  is  pleadable  at  law.  Dryden. 

Plea'der.  n.  s.     [  plaidtur,  Fr.  from 
plead.] 

1.  One  who  argues  in  a  court  of  justice. 
The  brief  with  weighty  crimes  v/as  charg'd. 

On  which  the  pleader  much  enlarg'd.  Swift's  Misc. 

2.  One  who  speaks  for  or  against. 

If  you 

Would  be  your  country's  p/fflrfer, your  good  tongue 
Might  stop  our  countryman.    Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 
So  fair  a  pleader  any  cause  may  gain.  Dryden. 

Plea'ding.  n.  s.    [from  plead.]  Actor 

form  of  pleading. 

If  the  heaveiily  folk  should  know 
These  pleadings  in  the  court  below.  Swift's  Miscell. 
Plea'sance.   n.  s.      [  plaisance,  Fr.] 
Gaiety  ;  pleasantry  ;  merriment.  Ob- 
solete, 

The  lovely  pleasance  and  the  lofty  pride 
Cannot  expressed  be  by  any  art.  Spenser. 

Her  words  she  drowned  with  laughing  vain. 
And  wanting  grace  in  utt'ring  of  the  same, 
That  turned  all  her  pleasance  to  a  scoffing  game. 

Spenser. 

Oh  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their 
mouths,  to  steal  away  their  brains  !  that  we  should 
with  joy,  pleasance,  revel,  and  applause,  trans- 
form ourselves  into  beasts  !  Shakesp, 

PLEA'SANT.  adj.    [plaisant,  Fr.] 

1.  Delightful ;  giving  delight. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  mt  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us.  Shakesp. 
What  most  he  should  dislike,seems  pleasant  to  him ; 
What  like,  oftensive.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  in  unity  !  Psalm. 

Verdure  fclad 
Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green.  HUltmi. 

2.  Grateful  to  the  senses. 

Sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  ear. 
Than  fruits  of  pa.\m-tKe pleasantest  to  thirst.  Milton. 

3.  Good-humoured;  cheerful. 

In  all  th^'  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fehov/ .Addis. 

4.  Gay ;  lively ;  merry. 

Let  neither  the  power  or  quality  of  the  great, 
or  the  wit  of  the  pleasant,  prevail  with  us  to  flatter 
the  vices,  or  applaud  the  prophaneness  of  wicked 
men.  _  Rogers. 

5.  Trifling;  adapted  rather  to  mirth  than 
use. 

They,  who  would  prove  their  idea  of  infinite  to 
be  positive,  seem  to  do  it  by  a  pleasant  argument, 
taken  from  the  negation  of  an  end,  which  being 
negative,  the  negation  of  it  is  positive.  Locke. 
Plea'santly.  adv.    [from  pleasant.] 

1.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give  delight. 

2.  Gaily ;  merrily ;  in  good  humour. 

King  James  was  wont  pleasantly  to  say,  that  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  had  giveiriiiin  a  secretary, 
who  could  neither  write  nor  read.  Clarendon. 

3.  Lightly ;  ludicrously. 

Eustathius  is  of  opinion,  that  Ulysses  speaks 
p>'asantlv  to  Elpenor.  Broome. 

Plea  santness,  n.  s.  [from  pleasant.] 

1.  Delightfulness ;  state  of  being  pleasant. 

Doth  not  the  pleasantness  of  this  place  carry  in 
itself  sufficient  reward  ?  Sidney. 

2.  Gaietv  ;  cheerfulness ;  merriment. 
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It  was  refreshing,  but  composed,  like  the  plea- 
,  santness  of  youth  tempered  with  the  gravity  of 
age.  _  South. 

He  would  fain  put  on  some  pleasantness,  but  was 
not  able  to  conceal  his  vexation.  Tillotson. 

Plea's ANTRY.  n.  s.    [  plaisanterie,  Fr.] 

1.  Gaiety  ;  merriment. 

The  harshness  of  reasoning  is  net  a  little  soften- 
ed and  smoothed  by  the  infusions  of  mirth  and 
pleasantry.  Addison, 

Such  kinds  of  pleasantry  are  disiagenuous  in 
criticism  ;  the  greatest  masters  appear  serious  and 
instructive.  Addisim. 

2.  Sprightly  saying ;  lively  talk. 

The  grave  abound  in  pleasantries,  tlie  dull  in  re- 
partees and  points  of  wit.        Addison' s  Spectator. 
To  Please,  v.  a.  [  placeo,  Lat.  plaire,fT.] 

1.  To  delight;  to  gratify  ;  to  humour. 
They  please  themselves  in  the  children  of  strangers. 

Isaiah,'i\.  6. 

Whether  it  were  a  whistling  wind,  or  a  pleasing 
fall  of  water  running  violently.    Wisdom,  xvii.  18. 

Thou  canst  not  be  so  pleas'd  at  liberty. 
As  I  shall  be  to  find  thou  dar'st  be  free.  Dryden. 

Leave  such  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  ease. 
Whom  fi'lly  pleases,  and  whose  {ouu-s  please.  Pope. 

The  i(ch  of  cavil,  festering  with  disease. 
No  art  Can  circumscribe,  no  genius  please. 

Whyte's  Poem. 

2.  To  satisfy ;  to  content. 

Doctor  Pinch, 
Establish  hiiu  in  his  true  sense  again, 
And  I  will  pien.^e  you  what  you  will  demand.  S/ialc. 

What  next  I  bring  shall  please 
Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire.  Milton. 

3.  To  obtain  favour  from :  to  be  pleased 
with,  is  to  approve  ;  to  favour. 

This  is  my  beloved  son,  in' whom  I  am  well 
pleased.  Matthew. 

I  have  seen  thy  face,  and  thou  wast  pteaied 
with  me.  Genesis. 

Fickle  their  state  whom  God 
Most  favours  ;  who  can  please  him  long  ?  Milton. 

4.  To  be  pleased.    To  like.    A  word  of 
ceremony. 

Many  of  our  most  skilful  painters  were  pleased 
to  recommend  this  author  to  me,  as  one  who  per- 
fectly understood  the  rules  of  painting.  . 

Dryden  s  Dufresn. 

To  Please,  v.  n. 

1.  To  give  ple9,sure. 

W 1  lat  pleasing  seem'd , for  her  no  w  pieases  more. Miit. 

I  found  something  that  was  more  pleasing  in 
them,  than  ray  ordinary  productions.  Dryden. 

2.  To  gain  approbation. 

Ti.eir  wine  offerings  shall  not  he  pleasing  unto 
him.  Hosea. 

3.  To  like ;  to  chuse. 

Spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  pleaie. 

Pope. 

4.  To  condescend ;  to  comply.  A  word  of 
ceremony. 

Please  you,  lords, 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet.  Shakesp. 

The  first  words  that  I  learnt  were,  to  express 
my  desire,  that  he  would  please  to  give  me  ray 
liberty.  Swift. 

Plea'ser.  n.  s.    [from  please.]  One 

that  courts  favour. 
Plea'singly.  adv.    [from  pleasing.]  In 

such  a  manner  as  to  give  delight. 

Pleasingly  troublesome  thought  and  remem- 
brance have  been  to  me  since  I  left  you.  Suckling. 
Thus  to  herself  she  pleasingly  began.  Milton. 
The  end  of  the  artist  is  pleasingly  to  deceive  the 
eye.  Dryden. 
He  gains  all  points,  who  pleasingly  confounds. 
Surprizes,  varies,  and  conceals  the  bounds.  Pope. 
Plea'singness.  n.  s.    [from  pleasing.] 

Quality  of  giving  delight. 
Plea'seman.  n.  s.   [  please  and  man.]  .\ 
pickthank  ;  an  officious  fellow. 
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me  caiTy-taIe,soraepiea«ema»i,some  slight  zany, 
t  knows  the  trick  to  make  my  lady  laugh, 
i  our  intents.       Shakesp.  hovels  Labour  Lost. 

I'SURABLE.  adj.     [from  pleasure.] 
lightful ;  full  of  pleasure, 
lanting  of  orchards  is  very  profitable,  as  well 
leasurable.  Bacon. 
affords  a  pleamrable  habitation  in  every  part, 
that  is  the  line  ecliptick.  Broum's  Vulgar  Err. 
here  are,  that  the  compounded  fluid  drain, 
n  different  mixtures ;  so  the  blended  streams, 
h  mutually  correcting  each,  create 
leasurable  medley.  Philips. 

Our  ill-judging  thought 
dly  enjoys  the  pleasurable  taste.  Prior. 

\'SURE.  n.  s.    [  plaisir,  Fr.] 
;light;  gratification  of  the  mind  or 

ises. 

leasure,  in  general,  is  the  consequent  appre- 
iion  of  a  suitable  object,  suitably  applieo  to  a 
tly  disposed  faculty.  South. 
cause  of  men's  taking  pleasure  in  the  sins  of 
irs,  is,  that  poor  spiritedness  that  accompanies 
t.  South. 
1  hollow  caves  sweet  echo  quiet  lies ; 
name  with  pleasures  once  she  taught  the  shore, 
?  Daphne's  dead,  and  pleasure  is  no  more. Pope, 
lose  gratification. 

onvey  your  ;j/ea5iim  in  a  spacious  plenty, 
I  yet-seem  cold.  Shakesp. 
eliold  yon  dame  does  shake  the  head  to  hear 
leasure  s  name.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

ot  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure.  Milton. 
jprobation. 

he  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him. 

Psalms. 

hat  the  will  dictates, 

se  your  pleasure ;  if  your  love  do  not  persuade 
to  come,  let  not  my  letter.  Shakesp. 
e  will  do  his  pleasure  on  Babylon.  Isa.  xlviii. 
loice ;  arbitrary  will. 
fe  ascribe  not  only  effects  depending  on  the 
iral  period  of  time  unto  arbitrary  calculations, 
such  as  vary  at  pleasure,  but  confirm  our 
ts  by  the  uncertain  account  of  others.  Brown. 

Half  their  fleet  offends 
open  side,  and  high  above  him  shews ; 
in  the  rest  at  pleasure  he  descends, 
I  dou  bly  harm  d,he  double  harm  bestows.  Dryd. 
aise  tempests  at  your  pleasure,  Dryden. 
le  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of  our 
ies.  Locke. 
li  the  land  in  their  dominions  being  acquired 
:onquest,  was  disposed  by  them  accordmg  to 
r  pleasure.  Arbuthnot. 
lea'sure.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
please ;   to  gratify.     This  word, 
ugh  supported  by  good  authority,  is, 
link,  inelegant. 

Things,  thus  set  in  order, 
1  further  thy  harvest,  and  pleasure  thee  best. 

Tusser. 

count  it  one  of  my  greatest  afflictions,  that  I 
lot  pleasure  such  an  nonourable  gentleman. 

Shakesp. 

what  pleases  him,  shall  pleasure  you, 
it  closer,  or  good  faith  you'll  catch  a  blovi.Shak. 
'hen  the  way  of  pleasuring  and  displeasuring 

by  the  favourite,  it  is  impossible  any  should 
vergreat.  Bacon. 
ay,  the  birds  rural  musick  too 
i  melodious  and  as  free, 

f  they  sung  to  pleasure  you.  Cmoley. 
othing  is  difficult  to  love  ;  it  will  make  a  man 
5  his  own  inclinations  to  pleasure  them  whom 
ives.  Tillotson. 
SUREFUL.  adj.  [pleasure  and  full.] 
asant;  delightful.  Obsolete. 

lis  country,  for  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land 
the  conveniency  of  the  sea,  hath  been  reputed 
ry  commodious  and  pleasurefid  country. 

Abbot. 

sei'an.  m.  s.  [  plebeien,  Fr.  plebeius, 
.]    One  of  the  lower  people. 

ou're  plebeians,  if  they  be  senators.  Shakesp. 
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Upon  the  least  intervals  of  peace,  the  quarrels 
between  the  nobles  and  the  plebeians  would  revive. 

Swift. 

Plebei'an.  adj. 

1.  Popular;  consisting  of  mean  persons. 

As  swine  are  to  gardens,  so  are  tumults  to 
parliaments,  and  plebeian  concourses  to  publick 
counsels.  King  Charles. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  lower  ranks. 

He  through  the  midst  unmark'd. 
In  shew  plebeian  angel  militant 
Of  lowest  order.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

3.  Vulgar ;  low ;  common. 

To  apply  notions  philosophical  to  plebeian  terms ; 
or  to  say,  where  the  notions  cannot  fitly  be  recon- 
ciled, that  there  wanteth  a  term  or  nomenclature 
for  it,  as  the  ancients  used,  they  be  but  shifts  of 
ignorance.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

The  differences  of  mouldable  and  not  mouldable, 
scissible  and  not  scissible,  are  plebeian  notions. 

Bacon. 

Dishonour  not  the  vengeance  I  design'd, 
A  queen  !  and  own  a  base  plebeian  mind  !  Dryden. 

Pledge,  n.  s.  [  pleige,  Fr.  pieggio,  Ital.] 

1.  Any  thing  put  to  pawn. 

2.  A  gage  ;  any  thing  given  by  way  of 
warrant  or  security ;  a  pawn. 

These  men  at  the  first  were  only  pitied  :  the 
great  humility,  zeal,  and  devotion,  wliicli  ap- 
peared to  be  in  them,  was  in  all  men's  opinion  a 
pledge  of  their  harmless  meaning.  Hooker. 

Iinone  appear  to  prove  upon  th3'  person 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons  ; 
There  is  my  pledge,  I'll  prove  it  on  thy  heart.  Shak. 

That  voice  their  liveliest  piedge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers.  Milton. 

Money  is  necessary  both  for  counters  and  for 
pledges,  and  carying  with  it  even  reckoning  and 
security.  Locke. 

Hymen  shall  be  aton'd,  shall  join  two  hearts, 
And  Aribert  sljall  be  the  pledge  of  peace.  Rowe. 

The  deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  by  the 
ministry  of  Moses,  was  intended  for  a  type  and 
pledge  of  a  spiritual  deliverance  which  was  to 
come  by  Christ.  Nelson. 

3.  A  surety  ;  a  bail ;  an  hostage. 

What  purpose  could  there  be  of  treason,  when 
the  Guianians  offered  to  leave  pledges,  six  for  one  ? 

Raleigh, 

Good  sureties  will  we  have  for  thy  return. 
And  at  thy  pledges'  peril  keep  thy  day.  Dryden. 

To  Pledge,  v.  a,    [pleiger,  Fr.  pieg- 
giare,  Ital.] 

1.  To  put  in  pawn. 

Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay. 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away  ; 
Hepledg'd  it  to  the  kniglit ;  the  knight  had  wit. 
So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bh.Pi^e. 

2.  To  give  as  warrant  or  security. 

3.  To  secure  by  a  pledge. 

I  accept  her ; 
And  here  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

Shakssp. 

4.  To  invite  to  drink,  by  accepting  the 
cup  or  health  after  another. 

The  fellow,  that 
Parts  bread  with  him,  and  pledges 
The  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  draught, 
Is  th'  readiest  man  to  kill  him.      Shakesp.  Timm. 

To  you,  uoble  lord  of  Westmorland.  ' 
—I  pledge  your  grace.  Shakesp,  Heniry  IV. 

That  flexaniraous  orator  began  the  king  of 
Homebia's  health  ;  he  presently  pledged  it.  Howel. 

Here's  to  thee,  Dick  ;  this  whining  love  despise ; 
Pledge  me,  my  friend,  and  drink  till  thou  be'st 
wise.  Cowley. 

PLii'DGET.  n.  s.    [plagghe,  Dut.]  A 
small  mass  of  lint. 
I  applied  a  pledget  of  basilicon.  Wiseman's  Surg. 
Ple'iads.    \    n.  s.      [pleiades,  Lat. 
Pleiades.  J  wAiiaJt;,]    Anorthern con- 
stellation. 

Thejiieiades  before  him  danc'd, 
Shedding  sweet  influence.  Milton. 
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Then  sailors  quarter'd  heav'n,  and  found  a  name 
For  pleiads,  hyads,'  and  the  northern  car.  Dryden. 
PLE'NARiLY.arfi;.  [from plenari/.]  Fully; 
completely. 

The  cause  is  made  a  plenary  cause,  and  ought 
to  be  determined  plenarily.        Ayliff'e's  Parergon. 

PLE'NAIIY.  adj.  [from  plenus,  Lat.] 
Full ;  complete. 

I  am  far  from  denj'ing  that  compliance  on  my 
part,  for  plenary  consent  it  was  not,  to  his  de- 
struction. King  Charles. 

The  cause  is  made  a  plenary  cause.  Ayaffe. 

A  treatise  on  a  subject  should  be  plenary  or 
full,  so  that  nothing  may  be  wanting,  nothing 
which  is  proper  omitted  Watts. 

Ple'nary.  n.  s.    Decisive  procedure. 
Institution  without  induction  does  not  make  a 
plenary  against  the  king,  where  he  has  a  title  to 
present.  Ayliffe. 

Ple'nariness.  n.  s.     [from  plenary,^ 

Fulness ;  completeness. 
Pleniltj'nary.  adj.  [from  plenilunium, 

Lat.]    Relating  to  the  full  moon. 

If  we  add  the  two  Egyptian  days  in  every 
month, the  interlunary  and plenilunary  exemptions, 
there  would  arise  above  an  hundred  more.  Brawn. 

Ple'nipotence.  n.  s.  [from  plenus  and 
potenfia,  Lat.]    Fulness  of  power. 

Ple'nipotent.  adj.  [plenipotens,  Lat] 
Invested  with  full  power. 

My  substitutes  1  send  you,  and  create 
Plenipotent  on  eartli,  of  matchless  miglit 
Issuing  from  me.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Plenipote'ntiary.  n.s.  [plenipoten- 
fiaire,  Fr.]  A  negotiator  invested  with 
full  power.  ,j 

They  were  only  the  plenipotentiary  monks  of 
the  patriarclial  monks.  Stillingfleet, 

Ple'nist.  n.  s.  [from  plenus,  Lat.]  One 
that  holds  all  space  to  be  full  of  matter. 

Those  spaces,  which  the  vacuists  would  have 
empty,  because  devoid  of  air,  the  plenisls  do  not 
prove  replenished  with  subtle  matter  by  any 
sensible  effects.  Boyle. 
Ple'nitude.  n.  s.  [  plenitudo,  from 
plenus,  Lat.  plenitude,  Fr.] 

1.  Fulness;  the  contrary  to  vacuity. 

If  there  were  every  where  an  absolute  plenitude 
and  density  without  any  pores  between  the  par- 
ticles of  bodies,  all  bodies  of  equal  dimension* 
would  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  matter,  and 
consequently  be  equally  ponderous.  Bentley. 

2.  Repletion ;  animal  fulness ;  plethory. 

Relaxation  from  plenitude  is  cured  by  spare  diet. 

Arbuthnot. 

3.  Exuberance;  abundance. 

The  plenitude  of  the  pope's  power  of  dispens- 
ing was  the  main  question.     Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

4.  Completeness. 

The  plenitude  of  William's  fame 
Can  no  accumulated  stores  receive.  Prior. 
Ple'nteous.  adj.    [from  plenty.] 

1.  Copious  ;  exuberant ;  abundant ;  plen- 
tiful. 

Author  of  evil,  unknown  till  thy  revolt. 
Now  plenteous  these  acts  of  hateful  strife.  Milton. 
Lab'ring  the  soil  and  reaping  plenteous  crop. 

Milton. 

Tvioplenteous  fountains  thewhole  prospect  crown'd ; 
This  through  the  gardens  leads  its  streams  around. 

Pope. 

2.  Fruitful ;  fertile. 

Take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  land  in  the  seven 
plenteotis  years.  Genesis,  xli.  34. 

Ple'nteously.  adv.  [from  phnti:om.] 
Copiously;  abundantly;  exuberantly; 
plentifully. 

Thy  due  from  me  is  tears. 
Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness 
Shall,  O  dear  father,  pay  ihst: plentCinxsly.  Sliakes^, 
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God  created  the  great  whales  and  each 
Soul  living,  each  that  crept,  which  plenteously 
The  waters  generated.         Milt(m's  Paradise  Lost 

God  proves  ns  in  this  life,  that  he  may  the 
more  plenteously  reward  us  in  the  next.  Wake. 

Ple'nteousness.  n.  s.  [from  plenteous.] 
Abundance;  fertility;  plenty. 

The  seven  years  of  plenteousness  in  Egypt  were 
ended.  CenesLi. 

Plentiful,  adj.  [plenty  and  full.] 
Copious;  abundant;  exuberant;  fruit- 
ful. This  is  rather  used  in  prose  than 
plenteous. 

To  Amalthea  he  gave  a  country,  bending  like 
a  horn ;  whence  the  tale  of  Amalthea's  plentiful 
horn.  _  Raleigh. 

H-  that  is  plentiful  in  expences,  will  hardly 
be  priserved  from  decay.  Bacon's  Essay. 

If  it  be  a  long  winter  it  is  commonly  a  more 
plentiful  year.  Bacon. 

When  they  had  a  plentiful  harvest,  the  farmer 
had  hardly  any  corn.  L'Estrange. 

Alcibiades  was  a  young  man  of  noble  birth, 
excellent  educatio]i,  and  a  plentiful  fortune.  Swift. 
Ple'ntifully.  adv.  [from  phntifuL] 
Copiously ;  abundantly. 

They  were  not  multiplied  before,  but  they 
were  at  that  time  plentifully  encreased.  Brown. 

Bern  is  plentifully  furnished  with  water,  there 
being  a  great  multitude  of  fountains. Addison's  Italy. 

Ple'ntifulness.  n.  s.  [from  plentiful.] 
The  state  of  being  plentiful ;  abundance ; 
fertility. 

PLENTY,  n.  s.    [from  plenus  full.] 

1.  Abundance ;  such  a  quantity  as  is  more 
than  enough. 

Peace, 

Dear  nurse  of  arts,  pleyities  and  joyful  birth.  Shak. 

What  makes  land,  as  well  as  other  things, 
dear,  is  plenty  of  buyers,  and  but  few  sellers ; 
and  so  plenty  of  sellers,  and  few  buyers,  makes 
land  cheap.  Locke. 

2.  Fruitfulness ;  exuberance. 

The  teeming  clouds 
Descend  in  gladsome  plenty  o'er  the  world. 

Thomson. 

3.  It  is  used,  I  think  barbarously,  for 
plentiful. 

To  grass  with  thy  calves. 
Where  water  is  plenty.  Tusser's  Husbandry. 

_  If  reasons  were  as  p/enti/ as  blackberries,  1  would 
give  no  man  a  reason  on  compulsion.  Shakesp. 

4.  A  state  in  which  enough  is  had  and 
enjoyed. 

Ye  shall  eat  in  plenty  and  be  satisfied,  and 
praise  the  Lord.  Joel,  ii.  26. 

Whose  grievance  is  satiety  of  ease, 
Preedom  their  |)ain,  and  plenty  iheh  disease.  Harte. 
Ple'onasm.  71.  s.  [pleonasme,  Yr.  pleo- 
nasmus,  Lat.]  A  figure  of  rhetorick, 
by  which  more  words  are  used  than 
are  necessary. 
Plesh.  n.  s.  [A  word  used  by  Spenser 
instead  of  plash,  for  the  convenience  of 
rhyme.]    A  puddle  ;  a  boggy  marsh. 

Out  of  the  wound  the  red  blood  flowed  fresh, 
That  underneath  his  feet  soon  made  a  purple  plesh. 

Spenser. 

PLETHORA,  n.  s.  [from  -irxii^oi^a.]  The 
state  in  which  the  vessels  are  fuller  of 
humours  than  is  agreeable  to  a  natural 
state  or  health  ;  arises  either  from  a  di- 
minution of  some  natural  evacuations, 
or  from  debauch  and  feeding  higher  or 
more  in  quantity  tlian  the  ordinary 
powers  of  the  viscera  can  digest ;  eva- 
cuations and  exercise  are  its  remedies. 

The  diseases  of  the  fluids  are  a  plethora,  or  too 
great  abundance  of  laudable  juice.s,  Arbuihnot. 
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Plethore'tick.  "1  adj.  [{rom  plethora.] 
Pletho'rick.      j  Having  a  full  habit. 

The  fluids,  as  they  consist  of  spirit,  water,  salts, 
oil,  and  terrestrial  parts,  differ  according  to  the 
redundance  of  the  whole  or  of  any  of  these;  and 
therefore  the  plethorick  are  phlegmatick,  oily,  sa- 
line, earthy,  or  dry.  Arbuthnot. 

Ple'thory.  n.  s.  [plethore,  Fr.  from 
•irXn^u^K.]    Fulness  of  habit. 

In  too  great  repletion,  the  elastick  force  of  the 
tube  throws  the  fluid  with  too  great  a  force,  and 
subjects  the  animal  to  the  diseases  depending 
upon  a  plethory.  Arbuthnot. 

Ple'vin.  n.  s.  [pleuvine,  Fr.  plevina, 
law  Lat.]  In  law,  a  warrant  or  assur- 
ance.   See  Replevin. 

PLEURISY.  M.S.  [«•^tugm!;  pleuresie, 
Fr.  pleuritis,  Lat.] 

Pleurisy  is  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura, 
though  it  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  an  in- 
flammation of  any  other  part  of  the  breast,  which 
are  all  from  the  same  cause,  a  stagnated  blood , 
and  are  to  be  remedied  by  evacuation,  suppura- 
tion, oV  expectoration,  or  all  together.  Quincy. 

PlEURI'tICAL.    7     J-      rr  i      ■  i 

Pleu'ritick.    I  "^J-  pleurisy.] 

1.  Diseased  with  a  pleurJ,y. 

The  viscous  matter,  which  ies  like  leather  upon 
the  extravasated  blood  of  pie  ritick  people,  may 
be  dissolved  by  a  due  degree  c  "  heat.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Denoting  a  pleurisy. 

His  blood  was  pleuritical,  it  had  neither  colour 
nor  consistence.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

PLI  ABLE,  a^//.  [pliable,  from  p/j'er,  Fr. 

to  bend.] 

1 .  Easy  to  be  bent ;  flexible. 

Though  an  act  be  never  so  sinful,  they  will 
strip  it  of  its  guilt,  and  make  the  very  law  so 
pliable  and  bending,  that  it  shall  be-imposible  to 
Tbe  broke.  South. 

Whether  the  diff'erent  motions  of  the  animal 
spirits  may  have  any  effect  on  the  mould  of  the 
face,  when  the  lineaments  are  pliable  and  tender, 
I  shall  leave  to  the  curious.  Addison. 

2.  Flexible  of  disposition  ;  easy  to  be  per- 
suaded. 

Pli'ableness.  n.  s.    [from  pliable.] 

1 .  Flexibility ;  easiness  to  be  bent. 

2.  Flexibility  of  mind. 

God's  preventing  graces,  which  have  thus  fitted 
the  soil  for  the  kindly  seeds-time,  planted  pliahte- 
ness,  humility  in  the  heart.  Hammond. 

Compare  the  ingenuous  pliableness  to  virtuous 
counsels  in  j'outli,  as  it  comes  fresh  out  of  the 
hands  of  nature,  with  the  confirmed  obstinacy  in 
most  sorts  of  shi,  that  is  to  be  found  in  an  aged 
sinner.  South. 

Pli  ancy,  n.  s.  [from pliant.]  Easiness' 
to  be  bent. 

Had  not  exercise  been  necessary.  Nature  wou  d 
not  have  given  such  an  activity  to  the  limbs,  and 
such  a  pliancy  to  every  part,  as  produces  those 
compressions  and  extensions  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  such  a  system.  Addison's  Spectator. 

PLIANT,  adj.    [pliant,  Fr.] 

1.  Bending;  tough;  flexile;  flexible; 
lithe;  limber. 

An  anatomist  promised  to  dissect  a  woman's 
tongue,  and  examine  whether  the  fibres  may  not 
be  made  up  of  a  finer  and  motepliant  thread..ii(2£iis. 

2.  Easy  to  take  a  form. 

Particles  of  heav'nly  firC; 
Or  eartli  but  new  divided  from  the  sky. 
And  pliant  still  retain'd  th'  etherial  energy.  Dryd. 

As  the  wax  melts  that  to  the  flame  I  hold. 
Pliant  and  warm  may  still  her  heart  remain. 
Soft  to  the  print,  but  ne'er  turn  hard  again.  Gran. 

3.  Easily  complying. 

In  languages  the  tongue  is  more  pliant  to  all 
sounds,  the  joints  more  supple  to  all  feats  of  acti- 
vity, in  youth  than  afterwards.  Bacon. 
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Those,  who  bore  bulwarks  on  their  backs. 
Now  practise  ev'ry  p/iant  gesture,  ' 
Op'ning  their  trunk  for  ev'ry  tester.     Swift's  Mi$, 
4.  Easily  persuaded. 

The  will  was  then  ductile  and  pliant  to  right 
reason,  it  met  the  dictates  of  a  clarified  under- 
standing halfway.  South 
Pli'antness.  n.  s.  [from  pliant.]  Flexi- 
bility ;  toughness. 

Greatness  ot  weight,  closeness  of  parts,  fixation, 
pliantness  or  softness.        Bacon's  Natural  Histm-ii. 
Pli'cature.  In.s.     [plicatura,  from 
Plica'tion.  )p//co,  Lat.]  Fold;  double. 

Plication  is  used  somewhere  in  Clarissa. 
Pli'ers.  n.  s.    [from  ply.]    An  instrs- 
ment  by  which  any  thing  is  laid  hold 
on  to  bend  it. 

Pliers  are  of  two  sorts,  flat-nosed  and  rouna- 
nosed  ;  their  oflice  is  to  hold  and  fasten  upon  a 
small  work,  and  to  fit  it  in  its  place  :  the  round- 
nosed  pliers  are  used  for  turning  or  boring  wire  or 
small  plate  into  a  circular  form.  Moion. 
I  made  a  detention  by  a  small  pair  of  pliers.  Wism. 

To  Plight,  v.  a.    [plichten,  Dut.] 

1.  To  pledge  ;  to  give  as  surety. 

He  plighted  his  right  hand 
Unto  another  lore,  and  to  another  land.  Sper 

Saint  Withold 
Met  the  night  mare,  and  her  ninefold. 
Bid  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight.  Shak 

I  again  in  Henry's  royal  name. 
Give  thee  her  hand  for  sign  of  plighted  faith. 

Here  my  inviolable  faith  I  plight, 
ho,  thou  be  my  defence,  I,  thy  delight.  Dryden. 

New  love  you  seek. 
New  vows  to  plight,  and  plighted  vows  to  break. 

Dryden. 

I'll  never  mix  m^plighted  hands  with  thine. 
While  such  a  cloiid  of  mischiefs  liangs  about  u?. 

Addison, 

2.  To  braid  ;  to  weave,  [from  plico,  Lat. 
whence  to  ply  or  bend,  and  plight, 
pleight,  or  plait,  a  fold  or  flexure.] 

Her  head  she  fondly  would  acuise 
With  gaudie  girloiids,  or  flesh  flowrefs  dight 
About  her  neck,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight.  Spenstr. 

I  took  it  for  a  fairy  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element. 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live, 
And  play  i'  th'  plighted  clouds.  Milton. 
Plight,  n.  s.    [This  word  Skinner  ima- 
gines to  be  derived  from  the  Dutch, 
plicht,  ofiice  or  employment ;  but  Junius 
observes,  that  pliht.  Sax.  signifies  dis- 
tress or  pressing  danger  ;  whence  I  sup- 
pose plight  was  derived,  it  being  gene- 
rally used  in  a  bad  sense.] 

1.  Condition ;  state. 

When  as  the  careful  dwarf  had  told. 
And  made  ensample  of  their  mournful  sight 

Unto  his  master,  he  no  longer  would 
There  dwell  in  peril  of  like  painful  plight.  Spenier, 

1  think  myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  thai 
you  are.  Shakesp. 

Beseech  your  highness, 
My  women  may  be  with  me  ;  for,  you  see. 
My  plight  reqmres  It.        Shakesp.  Winter's  TaU. 

They  in  lowliest  plight  repentiint  stood. 
Praying.  Milton's  Paradise  IM. 

Thou  must  not  here 
Lie  in  this  miserable  loathsome  plight.  MUttn. 

Most  perfect  hero  tried  in  heaviest  plight 
Of  labours  huge  and  hard.  Milttn, 

2.  Good  case. 

Who  abuseth  his  cattle  and  starves  them  for  meat, 
By  carting  or  plowing  his  gain  is  not  great ; 
Where  he  that  with  labour  can  use  them  aright, 
Hath  gaine  to  his  comfort,  and  cattle  inplight.  Ttus. 

3.  Pledge  ;  gage,    [from  the  verb.J 

That  lord,  whose  hand  must  take  my  plig^ii 
shall  carry 

Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty. 

Siuikesi'- 
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From  Toplight.l  A  fold ;  a  pucker ; 
double  ;  a  purfle  ;  a  plait. 

Yclad,  for  fear  of  scorching  air, 
1  in  a  silken  camus,  liily  wliite, 
irfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight.  Spenser. 

i  garment  of  some  kind.  Obsolete. 

Because  my  wrack 
laiic't  on  his  father's  shore,  he  let  not  lack 
y  plight,  or  coate,  or  cloake,  or  anything 
iglit  cherish  lieat  in  me.  Chapman 

NTH.  n.  s.  [wXivSo?.]  In  architecture, 
that  square  member  which  serves  as  a 
undation  to  the  base  of  a  pillar ;  Vi 
uvius  calls  the  upper  part  or  abacus  of 
le  Tuscan  pillar,  a  plinth,  because  it 
sembles  a  square  tile  ;  moreover,  the 
ine  denomination  is  sometimes  given 
a  thick  wall,  wherein  there  are  two 
■  three  bricks  advanced  in  form  of  a 
atband.  Harris. 
PLOD.  V.  n.  [ploeghen,  Dut.  Skin- 

T.] 

Po  toil  ;  to  moil ;  to  drudge ;  to  travel 

^-  plodding  diligence  brings  us  sooner  to  our 
iiuey's  eiid,  than  a  flutleiing  way  of  advancing 

stiirts.  L'Estrangt. 
He  knows  better  than  any  man,  what  is  not  to 

written ;  and  never  hazards  himself  so  far  as 
fall,  but  ptods  on  deliberately,  and,  as  a  grave 
n  ought,  puts  his  staff  before  him.  Vryden, 
I'll'  unletter'd  christian,  who  believes  in  gross, 
ids  on  to  heav'n,  and  ne'er  is  at  a  loss.  Dryden. 
iome  stupid,  plodding,  money-loving  wight, 
ho  wins  their  hearts  by  knowing  blacK  from 
while,  Young. 
fo  travel  laboriously. 

Rogues,  plod  away  o'  the  hoof,  seek  shelter, 
ck.  Shakesp. 

If  one  of  mean  affairs 
ly  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
ide  tliither  in  a  day  ?  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Hast  thou  not  held  my  stirrup  ? 
ire-headed,  plodded  by  my  foot-cloth  mule, 
id  thought  thee  happy  when  1  shook  my  head  ? 

Shakesp. 

A^mbitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended, 
at  bare-foot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon, 
ith  saintetf  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 

Sliakesp. 

Vo  study  closely  and  dully. 

Universal  plodding  prisons  up 
e  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries  ; 
motion  and  long  during  action  tires 
e  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller.  Shakesp. 
ie  vlods  to  turn  his  am'rous  suit 
a  plea  in  law,  and  prosecute.  Hudibras. 
ihe  reason'd  without  plodding  long, 
r  ever  gave  lier  judgment  wrong. 

Swif  t's  Miscellanies. 
ODER.  71.  s.  [from  plod.]  A  dull 
avy  laborious  man. 

udy  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 
it  will  not  be  deep  search'd  with  saucy  looks  ; 
Vhat  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
'e  base  authority  from  others  books  ?  Shakesp. 

►T.  n.  s.  [plot,  Sax.    See  Plat.] 

small  extent  of  ground, 
t  w  as  a  chosen  p/ot  of  fertile  land, 
longst  wide  waves  set  like  a  little  nest, 
Ls  if  it  had  by  nature's  cunning  hand 
!n  clioicely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest. 

Spenser. 

laiit  ye  with  alders  or  willowes  a  plot, 

lere  yeerely  as  needeth  mo  poles  may  be  got. 

Tusser. 

his  liketh  moorypJo(s,delight5  in  sedgy  bowers. 

Drayton. 

lany  unfrequented  plots  (here  are, 

ted  by  kind  f 'r  rape  and  villany.  Shakesp 

\  ere  there  hut  tliis  single  plot  to  lose, 

1  mould  ol'JVIarcius,  they  todust  would  crind  it, 

i  tlirow't  against  the  wi'iid.  shakesp. 

Vol.  11. 
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When  we  mean  to  build, 
We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model. 
And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 
Then  we  must  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection.  Shah. 

Weeds  grow  not  in  the  wild  uncultivated  waste, 
but  in  garden  plots  under  the  negligent  hand  of  a 
gardener.  Locke. 

2.  A  plantation  laid  out. 

Some  goddess  iiihabiteth  this  region,  who  is 
the  soul  of  this  soil  ;  for  neither  is  any  less  than  a 
goddess,  worthy  to  be  shrined  in  such  a  heap  of 
pleasures  ;  nor  any  less  tlian  a  goddess  could  have 
made  it  jo  perfect  a  plot.  Sidney. 

3.  A  form  ;  a  scheme ;  a  plan. 

The  law  of  England  never  was  properly  applied 
unto  the  Irish  nation,  as  by  a  purposed  plot  of  go- 
vcrnnirnt,  hut  as  they  could  insinuate  and  steal 
themselves  under  the  same  by  their  humble  car- 
riage. Spenser  on  Ireland. 

4.  [imagined  by  Skinner  to  be  derived 
from  platform,  but  evidently  contracted 
from  compht,  Fr.]  A  conspiracy;  a 
secret  design  formed  against  another. 

I  have  o'erheard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him.  Shak. 
Easy  seems  the  tiling  to  every  one, 
That  nought  could  cross  their  plot  or  them  sup- 
press. Daniel. 
O  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  fatal  periods  ! 
O  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time. 
Made  up  of  liorrour  all,  and  big  with  death  ' 

Addison. 

5.  An  intrigue ;  an  affair  complicated,  in- 
volved, and  embarrassed  ;  the  story  of  a 
play,  comprising  an  artful  involution  of 
affairs,  utsra veiled  at  last  by  some  unex- 
pected means. 

Nothing  must  'oe  sung  between  the  acts, 
But  what  some  way  conduces  to  the  plot.  Roscom. 
Our  author 

Produc'd  his  play,  and  begg'd  the  knight's  advice. 
Made  him  observe  Ihe  subject  and  the  plot. 
The  manners,  passions,  unities,  what  not  ?  Pope. 

They  deny  the  plot  to  be  tragical,  because  its 
catastrophe  is  a  wedding,  which  hath  ever  been 
accounted  comical.  Gay, 

If  tlie  plot  or  intrigue  must  be  natural,  and  such 
as  springs  from  the  subject,  then  the  winding  up 
of  tile  plot  must  be  a  probable  cor.seijuence  of  all 
that  went  before.  Pope. 

6.  Stratagem ;  artifice,  in  an  ill  sense. 
Frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles.  Milton 

7.  Contrivance  ;  deep  reach  of  thought. 

Who  says  he  was  not 

A  man  of  much  plot, 
May  repent  that  false  accusation; 

Having  plotted  and  penn'd 

Six  plays  to  attend 
The  farce  of  his  negociation.  Denham. 
To  Plot.  v.  n  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  form  schemes  of  mischief  against 
another,  commonly  against  those  in  au- 
thority. 

The  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted  in  the  council  house 
To  murtlier  me.  Shakesp.  Henry  III. 

The  wicked  plotteth  against  the  just.  Psal.xwvVi. 
He  who  envies  now  thy  state. 
Who  now  is  plotting  how  he  may  seduce  ' 
Thee  from  obedience.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

The  wolf  that  round  th'  inclosure  prowl'd 
To  leap  the  fence,  now  2>lots  not  on  the  fold. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  contrive  ;  to  scheme. 

The  count  tells  the  marquis  of  a  flying  noise, 
that  the  prince  did  plot  to  be  secretly  gone  ;  to 
which  the  marquis  answer'd,  that  ihough  love 
liad  made  his  highness  steal  out  of  liis  own  coun- 
try, yet  fear  would  never  make  him  run  out  of 
Spain.  Wotton. 

To  Plot.  v.  a, 

1.  To  plan  ;  to  contrive. 

With  shame  and  sorrow  hll'd;  ' 
Shame  for  his  folly  ;  scrruw  out  of  time  ) 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime.  Dryden. ' 
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2.  To  describe  according  to  iclinography. 

This  treatise  plotteth  down  Cornwall,  as  it  now 
standeth,  for  the  particulars. 

Carew's  Surv.  of  Cornv). 

Plo'tter  n.  s.  [from  plot.] 

1.  Conspirator. 

Colonel,  we  shall  try  who's  the  greater  plotter 
of  us  two  ;  I  against  the  state,  or  you  against  the 
petticoat.  Dryden. 

2.  Contriver. 

An  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes.  Shakesp. 
Plo'ver.  n.s.  [pltivier,  Fr.  pluvialis,  Lat.] 
A  lapwing.    A  bird. 

Of  wild  birds,  Cornwall  hath  quail,  rail,  par- 
tridge, pheasant  and  p/fftier.  Carew's  Surv.qf  Cornw. 
Scarce 

The  bittern  knows  his  time  :  or  from  his  shore. 

The  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath 

And  sing.  Thomson's  Spring. 

PLOUGH,  n.  s.  [ploj,  Sax.  plog,  Dan. 
ploegh,  Dut.] 

1.  The  instrument  with  which  the  fur- 
rows are  cut  in  the  ground  to  receive 
the  seed. 

Till  th'  out-law'd  Cyclops  land  wefetcht ;  a  race 
Of  proud-lin'd  loiterers,  that  never  sow, 
Nor  put  a  plant  in  earth,  nor  use  a  plow.  Chapman. 

Look  how  the  purple  flower,  which  the  plough 
Hath  shorn  in  sunder,  languishing  doth  die. 

Peacham. 

Some  ploughs  differ  in  the  length  and  shape  of 
their  beams ;  some  in  the  share,  others  in  the 
coulter  and  handles.  Mortimer. 

In  anciei  t  times  the  sacred  plough  eniploy'd 
The  kings  and  awful  fathers.  Thomson. 

2.  Tillage ;  culture  of  land. 

3.  A  kind  of  plane,  Ainsworth. 
To  Plough,  v.  n.    To  practise  aration  ; 

to  turn  up  the  ground  in  order  to  sow 
seed. 

Rebellion,  indolence,  sedition 
We  ourselves  haveplough'd  for,sow'dand  scatter'd, 
By  mingling  them  with  us.       Shakesp.  Coi  iolanus. 
Doth  the  ploughman  plough  all  day  to  sow  Iia. 
They  only  give  the  land  one  ploughing,  and  sow 
white  uats,  and  harrow  them  as  they  do  black. 

Mortimer. 

To  Plough,  v.  a. 

1.  To  turn  up  with  the  plough. 

Let  the  Volscians 
Plough  Rome  and  harrow  Italy.  Shak.Coriolanus. 

Shou'd  any  slave,  so  lewd,  belong  to  you  ■, 
No  doubt  you'd  send  the  rogue,  in  fetters  bound. 
To  work  ill  Bridewell.or  to  plough  your  ground. 

Dryden. 

A  man  may  plough,  in  stiff  grounds  the  first 
time  fallowed,  an  acre  a  day.  Mortimer. 
You  find  it  ploughed  into  ridges  and  furrows. 

Mortimer, 

2.  To  bring  to  view  by  the  plough :  with 
up. 

Another  of  a  dusky  colour,  near  black  ;  there 
are  of  these  frequently  ploughed  up  in  the  fields  of 
VVelden.  Woodward, 

3.  To  furrow  ;  to  divide. 

When  the  prince  her  fun'ral  rites  had  paid, 
HepUiugh'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas  with  sails  dispiay'd 

Addison. 

With  speed  we  plough  the  watery  way, 
My  power  shall  guard  thee.  Pope  s  Odyssey. 

4.  To  tear ;  to  furrow. 

Let 

Patient  Octavia  pZo!;g/(  thy  visage  up 

\\  ith  her  prepared  nails.       Shak,  Ant.  and  Clenp. 

Ploughboy.  n.  s.  [plough  and  bojj.]  A 
boy  that  follows  the  plough  ;  a  coarse 
ignorant  boy. 

.\  ploughboy,  that  has  never  seen  any  thing  but 
thatched  houses  and  his  parish  church,  imagines 
that  thatch  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  a  house. 

Walts's  Logick. 
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Plou'gher.  n.  s.  [fi'om  plough.]  One 
who  ploughs  or  cultivates  ground. 

When  the  country  shall  be  replenished  witli 
corn,  as  it  will,  if  well  followed  ;  for  the  country 
people  themselves  are  great  ploughers  and  small 
spenders  of  corn  :  then  there  should  be  good  store 
of  magazines  erected.  Spenser. 

Ploughla'nd.  n.  s.  [plough  and  land.] 
A  farm  for  corn. 
Who  hath  a  ■ploughland  casts  all  his  seed  corn 
there. 

And  yet  allows  his  ground  more  corn  should  bear. 

Donne. 

In  this  book  are  entered  the  names  of  the  ma- 
nors or  inhabited  townships,  the  number  of 
plou^hlands  tliat  each  contains,  and  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  Hale. 

Plou'ghman.  n.  s.  [plough  and  man,] 

1.  One  that  attends  or  uses  the  plough  ;  a 
cultivator  of  corn. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merry  larks  are  ptnughmen's  clocks, 
-    The  cuckow  then  on  ev'ry  tree.  Shakesp. 

God  provides  the  gootl  things  of  the  world,  to 
serve  the  needs  of  nature  by  the  labours  of  the 
ploughman.  Taylor. 

The  careful  ploughman  doubting  stands.  Milton. 

Your  reign  no  less  assures  the  ploughman's  peace, 
Than  the  warm  sun  advances  his  increase.  Waller. 

The  merchant  gains  by  peace,  and  the  soldiers 
by  war,  the  shepherd  by  wet  seasons,  and  the 
ploughmen  by  dry.  Temple. 

Who  can  cease  t'  admire 
The  ploughman  consul  in  his  coarse  attire  ?  Vryd. 
One 

My  ploughman's  is,  t'other  my  shepherd's  ion.Ory. 

2.  A  gross  ignorant  rustic. 
Her  hand  !  to  whose  soft  seizure 

The  cignet's  down  is  harsh,  and,  spite  of  sense, 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman.  Shakesp. 

3.  A  strong  laborious  man. 

A  weak  stomach  will  turn  rye  bread  into  vine- 
gar, and  a  ploughman  will  digest  H.Arbuth.onAlim. 

Plou'ghmonday.  n.  s.    The  Monday 
after  twelfthday. 
Ploughmonday  next  after  that  the  twelftide  is 
past, 

Bids  out  with  the  plough,  the  worst  husband  is 
last.  Tusser. 

Plou'ghshare.  n.  s.  [plough  and  share.] 
The  part  of  the  plough  that  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  coulter. 

As  the  earth  was  turned  up,  the  ploughshare 
lighted  upon  a  great  stone;  we  pulled  that  up, 
and  so  found  some  pretty  things.  Sidney. 

The  pretty  innocent  walks  blindfold  among  burn- 
ing pioKo^/uftam  without  being  scorched.  Addison. 

To  PLUCK.  V.  a.  [ploccian,  Sax.  plucken, 
Dutch.] 

] .  To  pull  with  nimbleness  or  force  ;  to 
snatch ;  to  pull ;  to  draw ;  to  force  on 
or  ofT;  to  force  up  or  down  ;  to  act 
upon  with  violence.  It  is  very  gene- 
rally and  licentiously  used,  particularly 
by  Shakespeare.  It  has  often  some  par- 
ticle after  it,  as  down ;  off;  on ;  away ; 
'  up;  into. 

It  seemed  better  unto  that  noble  king  to  plant  a 
peaceable  government  among  them,  than  by  vio- 
lent means  to  pluck  them  under.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

You  were  crown'd  before. 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er pluck'd  off.  Shak. 

Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees, 
Tor  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form.  Shakesp. 

Canst  thou  not 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuiF'd  bosom  ?        Shakesp. Macbeth. 

When  yet  he  was  but  tender  bodied, when  youth 
with  comeliness piucfced  all  gaze  his  way.  Shakesp. 

L  gave  my  love  a  ring  ; 
He  would  not  pluek  it  from  his  finger,for  the  wealth 
That  the  w  orld  mEiters.     Shak.  Merch.  of  Venice, 
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If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  right. 
You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  j'our  heaA.Shak. 

Dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
Where  fathom  line  could  never  touch  the  ground. 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks.  Shak. 

I  will  pluck  them  up  by  the  roots  out  of  my  land. 

2  Chronicles. 

Pluck  away  his  crop  with  his  feathers.  Leviticus. 
A  time  tu  plant,  and  a  time  to  pluck  up  that 
which  is  planted.  Eccles.  iii.  2. 

Tney  pluck  off  iheir  skin  from  off  them.  Micah. 
Dispatch  'em  quick,  but  first  pluck  out  their 
tongues. 

Lest  with  their  dying  breath  they  sow  sedition. 

Addison, 

Beneath  this  shade  the  weary  peasant  lies, 
Plucks  the  broad  leaf.and  bids  the  breezes  ihe.Gay. 

From  the  back  ' 
Of  herds  and  flocks,  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Pluck  hair  and  wool.  Thomson's  Spring. 

2.  To  strip  of  feathers. 

Since  I  pluckt  geese,  1  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
be  beaten.  Shakespeare. 
1  come  to  thee  from  \>\ame-plackt  Richard. 

Shakespeare. 

3.  To  pluck  up  a  heart  or  spirit.  A  pro- 
verbial expression  for  taking  up  or  re- 
suming of  courage. 

He  willed  them  to  pluck  up  their  hearts,  and 
make  all  things  ready  for  a  new  assanit,  wherein 
he  expected  they  should  with  courageous  resolu- 
tion recompense  their  late  cowardice.  Knolles. 

Pluck,  n.  s,  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  puil ;  a  draw  ;  a  single  act  of  pluck- 
ing. 

Birds  kept  coming  and  going  all  day  ;  but  so 
few  at  a  time  that  the  man  did  not  think  them 
worth  a  pluck.  L' Estrange. 

Were  the  end;  of  the  bones  dry,  they  could  not, 
without  great  difficulty,  obey  the  plucks  and  at- 
tractions of  the  motory  muscles.  Rayon  the  Creat. 

2.  [Plug Ilk,  Erse.  [  know  not  whether 
derived  from  the  English,  rather  than 
the  English  from  the  Erse.]  The  heart, 
liver,  and  lights  of  an  animal. 

Plu'cker.  n.  s.  [from  pluck.]  One  that 
plucks. 

Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kia^s !  Shak. 

Pull  it  as  soon  as  you  see  the  seed  begin  to  grow 
brown,  at  which  time  let  the  pluckers  tie  it  up  in 
handfuls.  Mortimer. 

Plug.  n.  s.  [plugg,  Swed.  plugghe,  Dut.] 
A  stopple ;  any  thing  driven  hard  into 
another  body  to  stop  a  hole. 

Shutting  the  valve  with  the  plug,  draw  down 
the  sucker  to  the  bottom.  Boyle. 

The  fighting  witli  a  man's  own  shadow,  consists 
in  the  brandishing  of  two  sticks  grasped  in  each 
hand,  and  loaden  with  plugs  of  lead  at  either  end  : 
this  opens  the  chest.  Addison. 

In  bottling  wine,  fill  your  mouth  full  of  corks, 
together  with  a  large  plug  of  tobacco.  Swift. 

To  Plug.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  stop 
with  a  plug. 

A  tent  plugging  up  the  orifice,  would  make  the 
matter  recur  to  the  part  disposed  to  receive  it. 

Sharp's  Surgery, 

Plum,  n,  s.  [plum,  plumtpeoji,  Saxon. 
blumme,  Dan.]  A  custom  has  prevailed 
of  writing  plumb,  but  improperly. 

1.  A  fruit  with  a  stone. 

The  flower  consists  of  five  leaves,  which  are 
placed  in  a  circular  order,  and  expand  in  form  of  a 
rose,  from  whose  flower-cup  rises  the  pointal, 
which  afterwards  becomes  an  oval  or  globular 
fruit,  having  a  soft  fleshy  pulp,  surrounding  an 
hard  oblong  stone,  for  the  most  part  pointed  ;  to 
which  should  be  added,  the  footstalks  are  longand 
slender,  and  have  but  a  single  fruit  upon  each  ; 
the  species  are  ;  1.  The  jeanhative,  or  white  pri- 
mordian.  2.  The  early  black  damask,  commonly 
called  the  Morocco  plum.  3.  The  little  black 
damask  plum.    4.  The  great  damask  violet  of 
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Tours.  5.  The  Orleans  plum.  6.  The  Fothering- 
ham  plum.  7.  The  Perdrigon  plum.  8.  The  vio- 
let Perdrigon  plum.  9.  The  white  Perdrigon  p(urB. 
10.  The  red  imperial  plum,  sometimes  called  the 
red  bonum  magnum.  11.  The  white  imperial 
bonum  magnum  ;  white  Holland  or  Mogul  plum. 
12.  The  Cfieston  plum.  13.  The  apricot  plum. 
14.  The  maitre  claude.  15,  La  roche  courbon.or 
diaper  rouge ;  the  red  diaper  plum.  16.  Queen 
Claudia.  17.  Myrobatan  plum.  18.  The  green 
page  plum.  19.  The  cloth  of  gold  plum.  20.  St 
Catharine  plum.  21.  The  royal  plum,  22.  La 
mirabelle.  23.  The  Brignole  plum.  24.  The  em- 
press. 25.  The  monsieur  pium:  this  is  sometimes 
called  the  Wentworth  plum,  both  resembhng  the 
bonum  magnum.  26.  I'he  cherry  plum.  27.  The 
white  pear  pJurn.  28.  The  mliscle  p/wm.  29.  The 
St.  Julian  plum-  30.  The  black  bullace-tree  plum. 
31.  The  white  bullace-tree  pium.  32.  The  black- 
thorn  or  sloe-tree  plum.  Miller. 

Philosophers  in  vain  enquired,whether  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  consisted  in  riches,  bodily  delights, 
virtue,  or  contemplation  ?  They  might  as  reason- 
ably have  disputed,  whether  the  best  relish  were 
in  apples,  plums,  or  nuts  ?  Locke. 
'2.  Raisin  ;  grape  dried  in  the  sun. 

I  will  dance,  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding. 

Shaliesp. 

3.  [!n  the  cant  of  the  city.]  The  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

By  the  present  edict,  many  a  man  in  France  will 
swell  into  a  pium, who  fell  several  thousand  pounds 
short  of  it  the  day  before-  Addison. 

The  miser  must  make  up  his  plum. 
And  dares  not  touch  the  hoarded  sum.  Prior. 

By  fair  dealing  John  had  acquired  some  plums, 
VI  hicli  he  might  have  kept,  had  it  nut  bt  cn  for  his 
law-suit.  Arbuthnot, 
.\sk  yon, 

W  hy  she  and  Sappho  raise  that  monstrous  sum 
.'Mas  !  they  fear  a  man  will  cost  a  plum.  Pope, 
4-  A  kind  of  play,  called  How  many  plums 
for  a  penny?  Aimworth. 

Plu  mage,  n.  s,  [plumage,  Fr.]  Feathers; 
suit  of  feathers. 

The  plumage  of  birds  exceeds  the  pilosity  of 
beasts.  Bacon. 

Say,  will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 
Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove  ? 

Pope. 

Plumb,  n.  s.  [plomh,  Fr.  plumbum,  Lat.] 
A  plummet ;  a  leaden  weight  let  down 
at  the  end  of  a  line. 

If  the  plumb  line  hang  just  upon  the  perpendi- 
cular, wnen  the  level  is  set  flat  down  upon  the 
work,  the  work  is  level.  Moxon. 

Plumb,  adv.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  Perpendicularly  to  the  horizon. 

He  meets 
A  vast  vacuity,  all  unawares 
Flutt'ring  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he  falls. 

Miltm, 

If  all  these  atoms  should  descend  plumb  down 
•with  equal  velocity,  being  all  perfectly  solid  and 
imporous,  and  the  vacuum  not  resisting  their  mo- 
tion, they  would  never  the  one  overtake  the  other. 

Pay. 

2.  It  is  used  for  any  sudden  descent,  a 
plumb  or  perpendicular  being  the  short 
passage  of  a  falling  body .  It  is  some- 
times pronounced  ignorantly  plump. 

Is  it  not  a  sad  thing  to  fall  thus  plumb  into  the 
grave  ?  wellone  minute,  and  dead  the  next.Co/iier., 

To  Plumb,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  sound  ;  to  search  by  a  line  with  a 
weight  at  its  end. 

The  most  experienced  seamen  plumbed  tliedejjtb 
of  the  channel.  Smj/i. 

2.  To  regulate  any  work  by  the  plummet. 

PLUMBER,  n.  s.  [plombier,  Fr.]  One 
who  works  upon  lead.  Commonly  writ- 
ten and  pronounced  plummer^ 

046, 
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u'mbery.  n.  s.  [{rom  plumber.]  Works 
)f  lead  ;  the  manufactures  of  a  plumber. 
Commonly  spelt  plummery. 
u'mcake.    n.  s.    [plum  and  cake.] 
Zake  made  with  raisins. 

He  cranira'd  them  till  iheir  guts  did  ake 
Vitli  caudle,  custard,  and  plumcake.  Hudibras. 

,UME.  n.  s.  [plume,  Fr.  pluma,  Lat.] 
Feather  of  birds. 

Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while, 
.nd,  like  a  peacock,  sweep  along  his  tail  ; 
/e'll  |)ull  his  plumes,au(i  take  away  his  train. SAafc. 

Wings  he  wore  of  many  acolour'dpiume.  Milton. 

'Vhey  appear  made  up  of  little  bladders,  like 
lose  in  the  plume  or  stalk  of  a  quill.  Grew's  Mut, 
Feather  worn  as  an  ornament.  Chap- 
lan  uses  it  for  a  crest  at  large. 

Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake 'your  hearts, 
Cur  enemies  with  nodding  of  their  plumes 
an  you  into  despair.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

With  this  againe,  he  rusht  upon  his  guest, 
.nd  caught  nim       the  horse-haire  plume,  that 
dangled  on  his  crest.  Chapman, 

Eastern  travellers  know  that  ostridges'  feathers 
•e  common,  and  the  ordinary  plume  of  Janizaries. 

Brown. 

The  fearful  infant, 
•aunted  to  see  a  face  with  steel  o'erspread., 
nd  his  inghplume  that  nodded  o'er  his  head.  Dry. 
Pride  ;  towering  mien. 

Great  duke  of  Lancaster,  I  corae  to  thee 
rom  piume-pluckt  Richard,  who  with  willing  .soul 
dopts  thee  heir.  Shakesp.  Richard  II. 

Token  of  honour  ;  prize  of  contest. 

Ambitious  to  win  from  me  some  plume.  Milton. 
Plume  is  a  term  used  by  botanists  for 
bat  part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant,  which 
1  its  growth  becomes  the  trunk  :  it  is 
iclosed  in  two  small  cavities,  formed  in 
he  lobes  for  its  reception,  and  is  divided 
t  its  loose  end  into  divers  pieces,  a^l 
losely  bound  together  like  a  bunch  of 
?athers,  whence  it  has  this  name.  Quincy. 

Plume,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  pick  and  adjust  feathers. 
Swans  must  be  kept  in  some  enclosed  pond, 
here  they  may  have  room  to  come  ashore  and 
ume  themselves.  Mofrtimer. 
[  Plumer,  Fr.]    To  strip  of  feathers. 
Such  animals,  as  feed  upon  flesh,  devour  some 
irt  of  the  feathers  of  the  birds  they  gorge  them- 
:lves  with,  because  they  will  not  take  the  pains 
lly  to  plume  them.  Ray. 
To  strip  ;  to  pill. 

They  stuck  not  to  say,  that  the  king  cared  not  to 
ume  the  nobility  and  people  to  feather  himself. 

Bacon. 

To  place  as  a  plume. 

His  stature  reach'd  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 

It  horror  plum'd.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

To  adorn  with  plumes. 

Farewel  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  war, 

liat  make  ambition  virtue.         Shakesp.  Othello. 

jmea'llum.  n.  s.  [alumen  plumosum, 
..at.]    A  kind  of  asbestus. 
Plumeallum,  formed  into  the  likeness  of  a  wick, 
ill  administer  to  the  flame,  and  yet  not  consume. 

Wilkins. 

umi'gerous.  adj.  [pluma  and  gero, 
.at.]  Having  feathers  ;  feathered.  Diet. 

13'mipeue.  n.  s.  [pluma  and  pes,  Lat.] 
L  fowl  that  has  feathers  on  the  foot.  Die?. 
u'mmet.  71.  s.  [from  plumb.] 
A  weight  of  lead  hung  at  a  string,  by 
vhlch  depths  are  sounded,  and  perpen- 
liculavity  is  discerned. 
Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
'11  drown  my  book.  Shakesp,  Tempest. 
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Fly,  envious  time. 
Call  on  the  lazy  leaden-stepping  hours. 
Whose  speed  is  but  the  heavy  plummet's  pace.MWt. 

2.  Any  weight. 

God  sees  the  body  of  flesh  which  you  bear  about 
you,  and  the  plummets  which  it  hangs  upon  your 
sniii  ;  and  therefore,  when  you  cannot  rise  high 
enough  to  him,  he  comes  down  to  you.  Duppa, 
The  heaviness  of  these  bodies,  being  always  in 
the  ascending  side  of  the  wheel,  must  be  counter- 
poised by  a  plummet  fastened  about  the  pulley  on 
the  axis  :  this  plummet  will  descend  according  as 
the  sand  doth  make  the  several  parts  of  the  wheel 
lighter  or  heavier.  Wilkins. 

Plumo'sity.  n.  s.  [from  plumous.]  The 
state  of  having  feathers. 

Plu'mous.  adj.  [plumeux,  Fr.  plumosus, 
Lat.]    Feathery ;  resembling  feathers. 

This  has  a  like  plumous  body  in  the  middle,  but 
finer.  Woodward. 

PLUMP,  adj.  [Of  this  word  the  etymo- 
logy is  not  known.  Skinner  derives  it 
from  pommele,  French,  full  like  a  ripe 
apple ;  it  might  be  more,  easily  deduced 
from  plum,  which  yet  seems  very  harsh. 
Junius  omits  it.]  Somewhat  fat;  not 
lean  ;  sleek  ;  full  and  smooth. 

The  heifer,  that  valued  itself  upon  a  smooth 
coat  and  a.  plump  habit  of  body,  was  taken  up  for 
a  sacrifice  ;  but  the  ox,  that  was  despised  for  his 
raw  bones,  went  on  with  his  work  still. L'Ertra7i^e. 

Plump  gentleman. 
Get  out  as  fast  as  e'er  you  can  : 
Or  cease  to  push,  or  to  exclaim, 
You  make  the  very  crowd  you  blame.  Prior. 

The  famish'd  crow 
Grows  plump  and  round ,  and  full  of  mettle.  Swift. 

Plump,  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A 
knot ;  a  tuft ;  a  cluster ;  a  number 
joined  in  one  mass.  I  believe  it  is  now 
corrupted  to  clump, 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  lie  all  in  a  plump 
together,  not  accessible  but  by  sea.  Bacon. 

Warwick  having  espied  certain  plumpt  of  Scot- 
tish horsemen  ranging  the  field,  returned  towards 
the  arriere  to  prevent  danger.  Hayward, 

We  rested  under  a  plump  of  trees.  Sandye. 

Spread  upon  a  lake,  with  upward  eye 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high  ; 
'J  hey  close  their  trembling  troop,  and  all  attend 
On  whom  the  sowsing  eagle  will  descend,Dri/de»i. 

To  Plump,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
fatten ;  to  swell ;  to  make  large. 

The  particles  of  air  expanding  themselves,  plump 
out  the  sides  of  the  bladder,  and  keep  them  turgid. 

Boyle. 

I'm  as  lean  as  carrion  ;  but  a  wedding  at  our 
house  will  plump  me  up  with  good  cheer.  L'Estr. 
Let  them  lie  for  the  dew  and  rain  to  plump  them. 

Mortimer. 

To  Plump,  v.  n  [from  the  adverb.] 

1 .  To  fall  like  a  stone  into  the  water.  A 
word  formed  from  the  sound,  or  rather 
corrupted  from  plumb. 

2.  [From  the  adjective.]    To  be  swollen. 

Ainsworth. 

Plump,  adv.  [Probably  corrupted  from 
plumb,  or  perhaps  formed  from  the  sound 
of  a  stone  falling  on  the  water.]  With 
a  sudden  fall. 

1  would  fain  now  see  'em  rowl'd 
Down  a  hill,  or  from  a  bridge 
Head-long  cast,  to  break  their  ridge; 
Or  to  some  river  take  'em 

Plump,  and  see  if  that  would  wake  'em.  B.  Jonson. 
Plu  mper,  n.  s.  [from  plump.]  Some- 
thing worn  in  the  mouth  to  swell  out 
the  cheeks. 

She  dexterously  her  plumpers  draws. 
That  serve  to  fill  her  hollow  jaws.     Swift's  Mi»cel. 
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Plu'mpness.  n.  $.  [from  plump.]  Ful- 
ness ;  disposition  towards  fulness. 

Those  convex  glasses  supply  the  defect  of 
plumpness  in  the  eye,  and  by  encreasiiig  the  re- 
fraction make  the  rays  converge  sooner,  so  as  to 
convene  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.     Newton's  Opt. 

Plu'mporridge.  n.  s.  [plum  and  por- 
ridge.]   Porridge  with  plums. 

A  rigid  dissenter,  who  dined  at  his  house  on 
Christmas-day,  eat  very  plentifully  of  his  plum- 
porridge.  Addison, 

Plu'mpudding.  n.  s.  [plum  and  pud- 
ding.]    Pudding  made  with  plums. 

Plu'mpy.  adj.  Plump;  fat.  A  ludi- 
crous word. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne. 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd.  Shakesp, 

Plu'my.  adj.  [from  plume.]  Feathered; 
covered  with  feathers. 

Satan  fell,  and  straight  a  fiery  globe 
Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  flew  ni^h. 
Who  on  iheir  plumy  vansreceiv'd  him  soft 
from  his  uneasy  station,  and  upbore 
As  on  a  floating  couch  through  the  blithe  air.  Milt. 
Appear'd  his  plumy  crest,  besmear'd  with  blood. 

Addison. 

Sometimes  they  are  like  a  quill,  with  the  plumy 
part  only  upon  one  side.  Grew's  Cosmology. 

To  PLU  NDER,  t;.  a.  [plunderen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  pillage ;  to  rob  in  an  hostile  way. 

Nebuchadnezzar  plunders  the  temple  of  God, 
and  we  find  the  fatal  doom  that  afterwards  befel 
him.  South' s  Sermonf. 

2.  To  take  by  pillage. 

Being  driven  away,  and  his  books  plundered, 
one  of  his  neighbours  boucht  them  in  nis  belialf, 
and  preserved  them  for  him  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  FtU. 

Ships  the  ffuits  of  their  exaction  brought, 
WJiich  made  in  peace  a  treasure  richer  far. 
Than  what  is  plunder'd  in  the  rage  of  vias.Drydeu. 

3.  To  rob  as  a  thief. 

Their  country's  wealth  our  mightier  misersdrain. 
Or  cross,  to  plunder  provinces,  the  main.  Pope. 

Plu'nder.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Pil- 
lage ;  spoils  gotten  in  war 

Let  loose  the  murmuring  array  on  their  masters. 
To  pay  themselves  with  plunder.  Otway^ 

Plu'nderer.  n.  s.  [from  plunder.] 

1 .  Hostile  pillager ;  spoiler. 

2.  A  thief ;  a  robber. 

It  was  a  famous  laying  of  William  Rufus,  who- 
soever spares  perjured  men,  robbers,  plunderen, 
and  traitors,  deprives  all  good  men  of  their  peacs 
and  quietness.  Addison. 

We  cannot  future  violence  o'ercome, 
Nor  give  the  miserable  province  ease. 
Since  what  one  plund'rtr  left,  the  next  will  seize. 

Dry  den. 

To  PLUNGE,  t'.  a.  [plonger,  Fr.] 

1.  To  put  suddenly  under  water,  or  under 
any  thing  supposed  liquid. 

Plunse  us  in  the  flames.  Milton. 
Headlong  from  hence  to  plunge  herself  she 
springs. 

But  shoots  along  supported  on  her  wings. Drt/den. 

2.  To  put  into  any  state  suddenly. 

I  nitan  to  plunge  the  boy  in  pleasing  sleep. 
And  ravish 'd  in  Idalian  bow'rs  to  keep.  Dryden. 

3.  To  hurry  into  any  distress. 

O  conscience  !  into  what  abyss  of  fears 
And  horrors  has  thou  driv'n  me  ?  out  of  which 
I  find  no  way  ;  from  deep  to  deeper  phmg'd.Milt. 

Without  a  prudent  determination  in  matters 
before  us,  we  shall  be  plunged  into  perpetual 
errors.  _  Watts. 

4.  To  force  in  suddenly.  This  word,  to 
what  action  soever  it  be  applied,  com- 
monly expresses  either  violence  and  sud- 
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denness  in  the  agent,  or  distress  in  the 
patient. 

At  this  arjvanc'd,  and  sudden  as  the  word, 
In  proud  Plexippus'  bosom  plung'd  the  sword. Dri/. 
Let  them  not  be  too  hasty  to  plunge  their  eu- 
■  qviries  at  once  into  the  depths  of  knowledge. 

Warts. 

To  Plunge,  v.  n. 

1.  To  sink  suddenly  into  water ;  to  dive. 

Accoutred  as  I  was,  1  plunged  in.  Shakesp. 
His  courser  pluvg  d. 
And  threw  him  off ;  the  waves  whehn'd  over  him, 
And  helpless  in  his  heavy  arms  he  drown'd.  Dryd. 
When  thou,  thy  ship  o'erwhelm'd  with  waves, 
shalt  be 

Forc'd  to  plunge  naked  in  the  raging  sea,  Dryden. 

When  tortoises  have  been  a  long  time  upon  the 
water,  their  shell  being  dried  in  tlie  sun,  they  are 
easily  taken  ;  by  reason  they  cannot  plunge  into 
the  water  nimbly  enough.  Ray. 

2.  To  fall  or  rush  into  any  hazard  or  dis- 
tress. 

He  could  find  no  otherwayto  conceal  his  adultery, 
but  to  plunge  Into  the  guilt  of  a  murther.  Tillotson. 

Bid  me  lor  honour  plunge  into  a  war ; 
Then  shalt  thou  see  that  Marcus  is  not  slow.  Add. 

Impotent  of  mind  and  uncontroul'd, 
He  plung'd  into  the  gulph  which  heav'n  foretold. 

Pope. 

Plunge,  m.  s. 

J.  Act  of  putting  or  sinking  underwater, 
2.  Difficulty;  strait;  distress 

She  was  weary  of  life,  since  she  was  brought  to 
that  plunge,  to  conceal  her  husband's  murder,  or 
accuse  her  son.  Sidney. 

People,  when  put  to  a  plunge,  cry  out  to  heaven 
for  help,  without  helping  themselves.  L'Estrange 

Wilt  thou  behold  me  sinking  in  my  woes  ? 
And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm, 
To  raise  me  from  amidst  this  plunge  of  sorrows  ? 

Addison, 

He  must  be  a  good  man  ;  a  quality  which  Cicero 
and  Quinctilian  are  much  at  a  plunge  in  asserting  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  orators.  Baker  on  Learning, 

Plu'ngeon.  n.  s.  [mergus,  Lat.]  A  sea 
bird.  Ainsworth 

Plu'nger.  n.  s.  [from  plunge.]  One 
that  plunges  ;  a  diver. 

Plu'nket.  n.  s.    A  kind  of  blue  colour. 

Ainsworth. 

PLU'RAL.  adj.  [  pluralis,  Lat.] 

1.  Implying  more  than  one. 

Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now,  unless  thoud'st  two; 
Better  have  none 

Than  plural  faith, which  is  too  much  by  one.  Shak. 

2.  [in  grammar  ] 

The  Greek  and  Hebrew  have  two  variations, 
one  to  signify  the  number  two,  and  anoi'  er  to  sij^- 
idfy  a  number  of  more  than  two  ;  under  one  varia- 
tion the  noun  is  said  to  be  of  the  dual  number, 
and  under  the  other  of  the  plural.  Clarke. 

Plu'kalist.  n.  s.  [plura/isfe.  Fr.  from 
plural.]  One  that  holds  more  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  than  one,  with  cure  of 
souls. 

If  the  pluralist!  would  do  their  best  to  suppress 
curates,  their  number  might  be  so  retrenched, 
that  they  would  not  be  in  the  least  formidable. 

Collier  on  Pride. 

Plura'lity.  n.  s.  [phira/ile,  I  r.] 

1 .  The  state  of  being  or  iiaving  a  greater 
number. 

It  is  not  plurality  of  parts  without  majority  of 
parts,  that  maketh  the  total  greater  ;  yt-t  itseem- 
eth  to  the  eye  a  shorter  distance  of  way,  if  it  be  all 
dead  and  continued,  than  if  it  have  trees,  \vhere- 
by  the  eye  may  divide  it.  Bacon. 

2.  A  number  more  than  one. 

Those  liereticks  had  introduced  a  plurality  of 
god.-.,  and  so  made  the  profession  of  the  unity  part 
of  llie  syiiibolum,  that  should  discriminate  (he 
oitliodojc  frotn  iheiu,  Hajnmond. 
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Sometimes  it  admitteth  of  dislinction  and  plu-\ 
ralitt^  ;  sometimes  it  reducelh  all  into  conjunciiun 
and  unity.  Pearson. 

They  could  forego  plurality  of  wives,  though 
that  be  the  main  impediment  to  the  conversion  of 
the  East  Indies.  Bentley. 

'  l  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  any  language 
can  want  this  vari.ition  of  the  noun,  where  the  na- 
ture of  its  signification  is  such  as  to  admit  of  plu- 
rality. Clarke's  Latin  Grammar. 

3.  More  ciu'es  of  souls  than  one. 

4.  The  greater  number  ;  the  majority. 

Take  the  plurality  of  the  world,  and  they  are 
neither  wise  nor  good.  L'Estrange. 
Plu'rally.  adv.  [from  plural.]    In  a 

sense  implying  more  than  one. 
i'LUSH.  n.  s.  [  peluche,  Fr.]    A  kind  of 
villous  or  shaggy  cloth  ;  shag  ;  a  kind 
of  woollen  velvet. 

The  bottom  of  it  was  set  against  a  lining  of 
plush,  and  the  sound  was  quite  dead,  and  but 
mere  breath.  Bacon. 

The  colour  of  plush  or  velvet  will  appear  varied, 
if  you  stroak  part  of  it  one  wa^-,  and  part  of  it  an- 
other. Boyle. 

1  love  to  wear  cloths  that  are  (lush, 
Not  prefacing  old  rags  with  plush.  Ckareland. 
Flu'sher.  n.  s.  [galea  Icevis.]  A  sea  fish. 
The  pilchard  is  devoured  by  a  bigger  kind  cf 
fish  called  a  ;>fH.s?!er,  somewhat  like  the  doii-fisli, 
who  leapeth  abuve  water,  and  therethroueh  be- 
wrayeth  them  to  the  balkcr.  Carew. 

Plu'vial,  \  adj.  [from  pluvia,  Lat.] 
Plu'vious.  \    Rainy  ;  relating  to  rain. 

The  fungous  parcels  about  the  wicks  of  candles 
only  signifieth  a  moist  and  pluwus  air  about  them. 

Brown. 

Plu'vial.  n.  s.  [pluvial,  Fr  ]  A  priest's 
cope.  Ainsuorth. 

To  Ply.  v.  a.  [  plien,  to  work  at  any 
thing,  old  Dutch.  Junius  and  Skinntr.} 

1.  To  work  on  any  thing  closely  and  im- 
portunately. 

The  savage  raves,  impatient  of  the  wound. 
The  wound's  greatauthorcloseat  hand  provokei 
His  rage,and  plies  him  with  redoubled  strokes.  Wi-t/. 

The  hero  from  afar 
Plies  him  with  darts  and  stones,  and  distant  war. 

Dry  den. 

2.  To  employ  with  diligence;  to  keep 
busy  ;  to  set  on  work. 

Her  gentle  wit  she  pliet  ' 
To  teach  them  truth.  Spenser. 

He  resumed  his  pen  too,  and  ply'd  it  as  hard.  Felt. 

They  their  legs  ply'd,  not  staying 
Until  (hey  reach'd  t)ie  fatal  champain.  Hudihras. 

He  who  exerts  all  the  faculties  of  his  soul,  and 
plies  all  means  and  opportunities  in  the  search  of 
truth,  may  rest  upon  the  judgment  of  his  con- 
science so  informed,  as  a  warrantable  guide.  South. 

The  weary  Trojans  ply  their  shatter'd  oars 
To  nearest  land.  Dryden's  Virgil. 

1  have  plied  my  needle,  these  fift^  years,  and 
by  my  good  will  would  never  have  it  out  of  my 
hand."  Spectator. 

3.  To  practise  diligently. 

He  sternly  bad  him  other  business  jjit/.  Spenser. 
Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book,  welcome  his 
fiiends, 

Visit-liis  countrymen,  and  banquet  them.  Shakesp. 

Then  commune  how  they  best  may  ply 
Their  growing  work.  Milton. 

Their  bloody  task,  unweary'd  still,  they^/js^ 

4.  To  solicit  importunately. 

He  plies  her  hard,  and  much  rain  wears  the 
marble.  _  Shakesp. 

He  plies  the  duke  at  morning  and  at  night. 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state, 
If  ihey  deny  him  justice. 

Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Whosoever  has  any  thing  of  David's  piety  will 
be  perpetually  plying  the  throne  of  grace  witli  such 
like  acknowledgments ;  as,  blessed  be  that  provi- 
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dence  whicli  delivered  ine  from  such  a  lewd  com- 
pany. Smith. 

To  Fly.  v.  n. 

1.  To  work,  or  offer  service. 

He  was  forced  to  ply  in  the  streets  as  a  porter 
for  his  livelihood.  .iddison's  Sptctutor, 

2.  To  go  in  haste. 

Thither  he  plies  undaunted.  Milton. 

3.  To  busy  one's  self. 

.A  bird  new  made  about  the  hanks  she  plies, 
Xot  far  from  shore,  and  short  excursions  tries.!))  y. 

4.  [Plier,  Fr.]    To  bend. 

The  willow  plied,  and  gave  way  to  the  gust,  and 
still  recovered  itself  again,  but  the  oak  was  stub- 
born, and  chose  rather  to  break  than  bend. 

L'Estrangt. 

Ply.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Bent ;  turn  ;  form  ;  cast ;  bias. 

The  late  learners  cannot  so  well  takethepiyi  et- 
cept  it  be  in  some  minds  that  have  not  suffered 
themselves  to  fix,  but  Siave  kept  themselves  open, 
and  prepared  to  receive  continual  amendment. 

Bacon. 

2.  Plait ;  foW. 

The  rugie  or  plies  of  the  inward  coat  of  the  sto- 
mach deiain  the  aliment  in  the  stouiach-,4r6(i//iri.)J. 

Ply'ers.  n.  a-    See  Pliers 

Pneuma' riCAL,7  odj.  \jrtivf/.a.riKo<;  from 

PnEUMA'tICK.     jl  ■ffuvj/.a.] 

1 .  Moved  by  wind  ;  relative  to  wind. 

I  fell  upon  the  nuikiiig  of  pneumatical  Irials, 
whereof  I  gave  an  accuunt  in  a  book  about  the  .Vir. 

-B<>V/«. 

That  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  wilt 
expand  itself,  w  hen  tlie  pressure  of  the  incumbent 
atniostihere  is  taken  off,  may  be  seen  in  the  expe- 
riments made  by  Boyle  in  his  pneumatick  engine. 

Locke's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
The  lemon  uncorrupt  with  voyage  lung, 
'I'o  vinous  spirits  added. 

They  with  pneumatick  engine  ceaseless  draw. 

Philip$. 

2.  Consisting  of  spirit  or  wind. 

All  solid  bodies  consist  of  parts  pneumutical and 
tangible  ;  the  pneumaticaL  ^ubstance  being  in  some 
bodies  the  native  spirit  of  the  body,  and  in  other 
plain  air  that  is  pollen  in.  Bacon. 

The  race  of  all  things  here  is,  to  extenuate  and 
turn  things  to  be  more  piieumatical  and  rare  ;  and 
not  to  retrograde,  from  pneumutical  to  that  which 
is  dense.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist, 

Pneumaticks.  w.  [pneumatique,  Fr. 
irytvpi.ct,.] 

1 .  A  branch  of  mechanicks,  which  consi- 
ders the  doctrine  of  the  air,  or  laws  ac- 
cording to  which  that  fiuid  is  condensed, 
rarified,  or  gravit.ites.  Harris, 

2.  In  the  schools,  tiie  iloctrine  of  spiritual 
substances,  as  God,  angels,  and  the  soiila 
of  men.  Diet. 

PneuM ATo'logy.  n,  s.  [7r»Ef^«ToXoyi«.] 
The  doctrine  of  spiritual  existence. 

To  POACH.  V.  a.  [oeufs  poches,\'r.] 
I.  To  boil  slightly. 

The  yolks  of  eggs  are  so  well  prepared  for  noa- 
rishment,  that,  so  they  be  poached  or  rare  boiled, 
thry  need  no  other  preparation.  Bacon. 

•2.  To  begin  witlioiit  completing :  from 
the  practice  of  boiling  eggs  slightly. 
Not  in  use. 

Of  latter  ti-ines,  tlicy  have  rather  poached  and' 
offered  at  a  number  of  enlerprizes,  than  main- 
tained any  constantly.  Bacon. 

3.  [Pocher,  Fr.  to  pierce.]  To  stab;  to 
pierce. 

The  flowk,  sole  and  plaice  follow  the  tide  up 
into  the  fresh  rivers,  where,  at  low  water,  the 
country  people  poach  (hem  with  an  instrument 
somewhat  like  the  salmon  spear.  Carcio. 
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om  poche,  a  pocket.]  To  plunder 
tealth. 

shameless,  so  abandou'd  are  their  wa^s, 
poach  Parnassus,  and  lay  claim  for  praise. 

Garth 

•  ACH.  t>.  .1  [from  poche,  a  bag,  Fr.] 
steal  game;  to  carry  off  game  pri 
ly  in  a  bag. 

Iti  the  schools 
poach  for  sense,  and  hunt  for  idle  rules. OW/i. 
be  damp.    A  cant  word, 
ilky  and  clay  lands  burn  in  hot  weather 
in  summer,  and  poach  in  winter.  Mortimer. 
HARD.  n.  s.  [boscas.]    A  kind  of 
T  fowl. 

HER.   w.  s.    [from  poach,}  One 

steals  game, 
u  old  poachers  have  such  a  way  with  .you, 
II  at  once  the  business  is  done.  More's  Foiindl. 
HINESS.  «.  s.  [Crom  poachi/.]  Mar- 
ess  ;  dampness.  A  cant  word. 
!  vallies  because  of  the  poachiness  they  keep 
ass.  Mm  timer. 

HY.  adj.  Damp  ;  marshy.  A  cant 
1. 

lat  uplands  you  design  for  mowing,  shut  up 
egiiining  of  February  ;  but  marsh  lands  lay 
p  till  April,  except  your  marslies  be  very 
I/.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

n.  s.  [from  pox.]  A  pustule  raised 
tie  small-pox. 

ET.  n.  s.  [pocca.  Sax.  pochet,  Fr.] 
e  small  bag  inserted  into  clothes. 

Here's  a  letter 
1  in  the  pochet  of  the  slain  Roderigo.SAafcesp. 
lilst  one  hand  exalts  the  blow, 
)n  the  earth  extends  the  foe  ; 
er  would  take  it  wond'rous  ill, 
?our  pocket  he  lay  still.  Prior. 
he  was  seldom  without  medals  in  his  pocket, 
)uld  often  shew  us  the  same  face  on  an  old 
that  we  saw  in  the  statue.  Addison  on  Medals. 

)ocket  is  used  in  trade  for  a  certain 
itity :  as,  a  pocket  of  hops. 

'cKET.  V.  a.  [pocheter,  Fr.  from  the 

put  in  the  pocket. 

Bless'd  paper-credit ! 
imp'd  with  this,  can  compass  hardest  things, 
'Ocket  states,  or  fetch  or  carry  kings.  Pope, 
pocket  up.  A  proverbial  form  that 
tes  the  doing  or  taking  any  thing 
Jestinely. 

ly  pocket  were  enriched  with  any  other  in- 
but  these,  1  am  a  villain  ;  and  yet  j'ou  will 
to  it,  you  will  not  pocket  up  wrongs. 

Shakesp. 

He  lays  his  claim 
If  the  profit,  half  the  fame,  ( 
»elps  to  pocket  tip  the  game.  Prior,  j 

ETBOOK.  n.  s.  [pocket  and  book.] 
iper  book  carried  in  the  pocket  for 
^  notes. 

inius  let  out  the  ofFals  of  his  meat  to  interest, 
ept  a  register  of  such  debtors  in  his  pocket- 
Arbuthnot. 

e  down  the  matters  of  doubt  in  some  pocket- 

md  take  the  first  opportunity  to  get  them 

ed.  Watts. 

ETGLASS.  n.  s.  [pocket  and  glass.] 

able  looking-glass. 

!  word's  a  farce,  an  empty  show, 

er,  and  pocketglass,  and  beaux.  Prior, 

i  vanity  with  pocketglass, 

mpudeuce  with  front  of  brass.    Swift's  Mite. 

HOLE.  n.  s.  [pock  and  hole.]  Pit 
ar  made  by  the  small-pox. 

these  but  warts  and  ppckholcs  in  the  face 
earth?  '  Dtmne, 
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Po'cKiNESs,  n.  s.  [from  pocky.]  The 

state  of  being  poclty. 
Po'cKY.  adj.  [from  pox.]  Infected  with 

the  pox. 

My  father's  love  lies  thus  in  my  bones  ;  I  might 
have  loved  all  ttie  pocky  whores  in  Persia,  and 
have  felt  it  less  in  my  bones.        Denham's  Sophy. 
Po'cuLKNT.  adj.   [poculum,  Lat.]  Fit 
for  drink. 

Son)e  of  these  herbs,  which  are  not  esculent, 
are  notwithstanding  pocultnt ;  as  hops  and  broom. 

Bacon. 

Pod.  n.  s.  [bode,  bocde,  Dut.  a  little  house. 
Skinner.]  Tiie  capsule  of  legumes  ;  the 
case  of  seeds. 

To  raise  tulips,  saie  the  seeds  wliicli  are  ripe, 
when  the  pods  begin  to  open  at  the  Inp,  wliich  cut 
oif  with  the  stalks  from  the  root,  and  keep  the  ;wds 
upright,  that  the  seed  do  not  fall  out.  Mortimer. 

PoDA'grICAL.  ad.],  [roiay^ixo;,  -irt^iy^a; 
from  podagra,  Lat.] 

1.  Afflicted  with  the  gout. 

From  a  raagnetical  activity  must  be  made  out, 
that  a  loadstone,  hi_ld  in  the  hand  of  one  that  is 
podagrical,  doth  either  cure  or  tive  great  c:i5e  in 
the  gout.  Broun's  Viilg.  liirors. 

2.  Ciouty;  relating  to  the  gout. 
Po'ddeR.  w.  f:-  [from  pod.]    A  gatherer 

of  peasecod.s,  beans,  and  other  pulse. 

Did. 

Podge,  n.  s.  .\  puddie  ;  a  plash.  SIdr.n. 

Po'em.  n.  s.  [  poema,  Lut.  roijj^a.]  1  he 
work  of  a  poet ;  a  metrical  composition. 

A  poem  is  not  alone  any  work,  or  composition  of 
the  poets  in  many  or  few  verses  ;  but  even  one 
alone  verse  sometimes  makes  a  perfect  poem. 

Ben  Jonson 

The  lady  Anne  of  Bretaigne,  passing  through 
the  presence  of  France,  and  espying  Chartier,  a 
famous  poet,  fast  asleep,  kissing  him,  said,  V\'e 
must  hommr  the  mouth  whence  so  many  golden 
poems  have  proceeded.  Peachamnn  Poetry 

To  you  the  promis'd  poem  1  will  pay.  Dryden. 

Po'esy.  n.  s.  [poesie,  Fr,^ocsu,Lat.rti»jo-!;.] 
J .  The  art  of  writing  poems. 

A  poem  is  the  work  of  the  poet ;  poesy  is  his 
skill  or  craft  of  making  ;  the  very  fiction  itself,  tht 
reason  or  form  of  th(  work.  Ben  Jo7ison. 

How  far  have  we 
Prophan'd  thy  hea\'nly  gift  of  poesy? 
Made  prostitute  and  protligate  the  muse, 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels  ?  Dryden. 

2.  Poem  ;  metrical  composition  ;  poetry. 
Musick  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you.  Shakesp. 
There  is  an  hymn,  for  they  have  excellent  poesi/; 

the  subject  is  always  the  praises  of  Adam,  Noali, 
and  Abraham,  concluding  ever  with  a  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  Bacon. 

They  apprehend  a  veritable  history  in  an  euj- 
blem  or  piece  of  christian  poesi/.  Brown'sVutg.Errs. 

3.  A  short  conceit  engraved  on  a  ring  or 
other  tliinrr. 

A  paltry  ring,  whose  pucsv  was 
For  all  the  world  like  culler's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife  ;  Love  me,  and  leave  rae  not.  Shak. 

PO'ET.  n.  s.  [poete,  Fr.  poeta.  Lat. 
TTiuiTt)?.]  An  inventor;  an  author  of 
fiction ;  a  writer  of  poems ;  one  who 
writes  in  measure. 

The  poet's  eve  in  a  fine  frenzy  rowling, 
Doth  glance  from  heav'n  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heav'n ; 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  ey'ry  thing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Shakespeare. 

Our  poet's  ape, who  would  be  thought  thecnief. 
His  works  become  the  frippery  of  wit. 

From  brocage  he  is  grown  so  bold  a  thief, 
Wliile  we  the  robb'd  despise,  aod  pity  it.B.J onsoa. 
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'Tis  not  vain  or  fabulous 
What  the  sage  poeis,  taught  by  the  heav'nly  nm43, 
Story'd  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse. 
Of  dire  chimeras  and  enchanted  isles.  Miltoti. 

Ah  !  wretclied  we,  poefs  of  earth,  but  thou 
Wert  living  the  same  poet  that  thou'rt  now, 
While  angels  sing  to  thee  their  aires  divine. 
And  join  ni  an  a|>plause  so  great  as  thine.  Cowley. 

A  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies ;  and 
he  who  cannot  make,  that  is  hivcut,  hatli  his 
name  for  nothiritr.  Dryden. 

POETA  STER,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A  vile 
petty  poet. 

Let  no  poetaster  command  or  intreat 
Another,  extempore  verses  to  make.    Ben  Jons<m, 

Begin  not  as  th'  old  poetiister  did, 
Troy's  famous  war,  and  Priam's  fate  I  sing  Roscrm, 

Horace  hath  exposed  those  trifling  poetasters, 
that  spend  themselves  iiiglathig  descripii(,i!5,  and 
sewing  here  and  there  some  cloth  of  gold  'o  their 
sackcloth.  Fellon. 

Po  etess,  n.  s.  [from  poet ;  pica  poetria, 

Lat.]    A  she  poet. 
Poe'tic.'vLj  1  adj.  [womrixo; ;  poelique,  Fr. 
Poe'tick.   3   pocticus,  Lat.]  Expressed 
in  poetry  ;  pertaining  to  poetry ;  suit- 
able to  poetry. 

Would  the  gods  had  made  you  poettcal. 
—I  do  not  know  what poffira/  is. 
— The  truest  poetry  is  most  feimiing.  Shakesp. 

With  courage  guard,  and  beauty  warm  our  age. 
And  lovers  fill  with  like  poetick  rage.  Wtiiler. 

The  in<iralof  tliat pofjica/  fiction,  that  t!ie  upper- 
most link  of  all  the  series  of  subordinate  causes  is 
fastened  to  Ju|iitev's  chair,  signifies  that  aliui^'iity 
God  governs  and  directs  subordinate  causes  jud 
efl'ccts.  I'alc. 

Neither  is  it  eni^ugh  to  give  his  author's  sei.se  in 
good  Eufilish,  in  poetical  expressions  ami  in  n.usi- 
cal  numbers.  Dryden. 

The  muse  saw  it  upward  rise, 
Though  mark'd  by  none  but  quick  poetick  evi  s. 

■  Pope. 

I  alone  can  inspire  the  poetical  crow  d,  Swift. 
Poe'tically.  adv.  [i\om  poelic(il.]  \^hh 
the  qualities  of  poetry  ;  by  the  liction  of 
poetry. 

The  criticks  have  concluded,  that  the  manners 
of  ihe  heroes  are  poetically  good,  if  of  a  \  \ece  Dryd. 

The  many  rocks,  in  tlie  j)assage  betw  'en  Greece 
and  the  bottom  of  Pontus,  are  poetically  converted 
into  those  fiery  hulls.  Raleigh. 

To  PoETl'zE.  V.  n.  [poetiser,  Fr.  from 

poet.]    '\  o  write  like  a  poet, 

I. versify  the  truth,  not  poetizt.  Donne, 
Virgil, speaking  of  Turims  and  his  great  strength, 

ilius  poetizes.  HakewiU, 

Po'ETKtss.  Ti.  s.  [from  poefris,  Lat. 
vfhence  poelridas  piiasiu  Ptniwi.]  A 
she  poet. 

Most  pcerlefs  poctrets, 
The  true  Pandora  of  all  heavenly  graces.  Spenser. 

Po'etry.  ti.  s.  [from  pod.] 
\.  Metrical  composition  ;  the  art  or  prac- 
tice of  writing  poems. 

Strike  the  best  invention  .lead, 
Till  baffled  poetry  hangs  down  the  head.  Cleavel. 

Although  in  poetry  it  be  necessary  that  the  uni- 
ties of  time,  place,  and  action  should  be  explained, 
there  is  still  something  that  gives  a  greatness  of 
mind  to  the  reader,  which  few  of  the  criticks  have 
considered,  Addison's  Spectator. 

*2.  Poems  ;  poetical  pieces. 

She  taketh  most  delight 
Li  musick,  instruments,  and  poetry,  Shakesp. 

Poi'gnancy.  n.  s.  [from  poignant.] 

1.  The  power  of  stimulating  the  palate  ; 
sharpness. 

I  sat  quietly  down  at  my  morsel,  adding  only  a 
principle  of  hatred  to  all  succeeding  measures  by 
way  of  satice  ;  and  one  point  of  conduct  in  the 
dutchess's  life  added  mach  poignanci/  toil.  Swift. 

2.  The  power  of  irritation ;  asperity. 

aid 
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POl'GNANT.  adj.  {poignant,  Fr.] 

1 .  Sharp ;  stimulating  the  palate. 

No  foignant  sauce  she  knew,  nor  costly  treat, 
Her  liunger  gave  a  relisli  to  her  meat.  Dryden. 

The  studious  man,  whose  will  was  never  deter- 
mined to  poignant  sauces  and  delicious  wine,  is, 
hy  hunger  and  thirst,  determined  to  eating  and 
drinking.  Locke. 

2.  Severe ;  piercing ;  painful. 

If  God  makes  use  of  some  poignant  disease  to  let 
out  the  poisonous  vapour,  is  not  the  mercy  greater 
than  the  severity  of  the  cure  ?       South's  Sermons. 

Full  three  long  hours  his  tender  body  did  sustain 
JMost  exquisite  and  poignant  pain.   Morris's  Miscel. 

3.  Irritating;  satirical;  keen. 
POINT,  n.  s.  [poinct, point,  Yr.l 

1 .  The  sharp  end  of  any  instrument,  or 
body. 

The  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  shew 
Of  smooth  fidelity.  Shakesp,  As  you  like  it. 

That  bright  beam,  whose  point  now  rais'd. 
Bore  him  slope  downward.  Milton. 

A  pyramid  reversed  mav  stand  for  a  while  upon 
itsjjoint,  if  balanced  by  admirable  skill.  Temple. 

Doubts  if  he  wielded  not  a  wooden  spear 
Without  a  point ;  he  look'd,  the  point  was  there. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  string  with  a  tag. 

If  your  son  have  not  the  day. 
For  a  silken  point  I'll  give  my  barony.  Shakesp. 

He  hath  ribbons  of  all  colours  ;  points  more  than 
all  the  lawyers  can  learnedly  handle.  Shakesp. 

I  am  resolved  on  two  points ; 
That  if  one  break  the  other  will  hold  ; 
Or  if  both  break,  your  gaskins  fall.  Shakesp. 
.  King  James  was  wont  to  say,  that  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  had  given  him  a  groom  of  his  bed- 
chamber,who  could  not  truss  his  points.  Clarendon. 

3.  Headland;  promontory. 

1  don't  see  why  Virgil  has  giver,  the  epithet  of 
Alta  to  Prochita, which  is  much  lower  than  Ischia, 
and  all  the  points  of  land  that  lie  within  its  neigh- 
bourhood, Addison. 

4.  A  sting  of  an  epigram  ;  a  sentence  ter- 
minated with  some  remarkable  turn  of 
words  or  thought. 

He  taxes  Lucan,  who  crowded  sentences  toge- 
ther, and  was  too  full  of  points.  Dryden. 

Studious  to  please  the  genius  of  the  times, 
With  periods,  points,  and  troops  he  slurs  his  crimes; 
He  robb'd  not,  but  he  borrow'd  from  the  poor. 

Dryden. 

Times  corrupt,  and  nature  ill  inclin'd, 
Produc'd  the  point  that  left  a  sting  behind.  Pope. 

5.  An  indivisible  part  of  space. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  space,  or  do  suppose  a 
point  in  it  at  such  a  distance  from  any  part  of  the 
universe  Locke. 

6.  An  indivisible  part  of  time  ;  a  moment. 
Then  neither  from  eternity  before, 

Nor  from  the  time  when  time's  first  point  begun. 
Made  he  all  souls.  Davies. 

7.  A  small  space. 

On  one  small  point  of  land, 
Weary'd,  uncertain,  and  amaz'd,  we  stand. 

Prior. 

8.  Punctilio ;  nicety. 

We  doubt  not  but  such  as  are  not  much  con- 
versant with  the  variety  of  authors,  may  have 
some  leading  helps  to  their  studies  oi points  of  pre- 
cedence, by  this  slight  designation.  Selden. 

Shalt  thou  dispute 
With  God  the  points  of  liberty,  who  made 
Thee  what  thou  art?  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

9.  Patt  required  of  time  or  space  ;  critical 
moment ;  exact  place. 

How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death. 
Have  they  been  merry  ?  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death.  Shakesp. 

Esau  said.  Behold  I  am  at  the  point  to  die ;  and 
what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  ? 

Genesis,  xxv.  32. 

Democritus,  spent  with  age,  and  just  at  the  point 
of  death,  called  for  loaves  of  new  bread,  and  with 
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the  steam  under  his  nose,  prolonged  his  life  till  a 
feast  was  past.  Temple. 

They  follow  nature  in  their  desires,  carrying 
them  no  farther  than  she  directs,  and  leaving  off 
at  the  poi7it,  at  which  excess  would  grow  trouble- 
some, dtterbury. 

1 0.  Degree  ;  state. 

The  highest  point  outward  things  can  bring  one 
unto,  is  the  contentment  of  the  mind,  with  which 
no  estate  is  miserable.  Sidney. 

In  a  commonwealth,  the  wealth  of  the  country 
is  so  distributed,  that  most  of  the  community  are 
at  their  ease,  though  few  are  placed  in  extraordi- 
nary points  of  splendor.  Addison. 

11.  Note  of  distinction  in  writing;  a 
stop. 

Commas  and  points  they  place  exactly  right. 
And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite.  Pope. 

12.  A  spot ;  a  part  of  a  surface  divided  by 
spots  ;  the  ace  or  sise  point. 

13.  One  of  the  degrees  into  which  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  horizon,  and  the  ma- 
riner's compass,  is  divided. 

Carve  out  dialspoint  by  point, 
Thereby  to  see  the  mimules  how  they  run. 

Shakesp. 

Tliere  arose  strong  winds  from  the  south,  with  a 
point  east,  which  carried  us  up. 

Bacon's  New  Atlas. 

A  seaman,  coming  before  the  judges  of  the  ad- 
inirality  for  admittance  into  an  office  of  a  ship, was 
hy  one  of  the  judges  much  slighted ;  the  judge 
telling  him,  that  he  believed  he  could  not  say  the 
points  of  his  compass.  Bacoyi. 

V^apours  fir'd  shew  the  mariner 
From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 
Impetuous  winds.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

If  you  tempt  her,  the  wind  of  fortune 
May  come  about,  and  take  another  point. 
And  blast  your  glories.  Denham. 

At  certain  periods  stars  resume  their  place. 
From  the  same  point  of  heav'n  their  course  ad- 
vance. Dryden. 

14.  Particular  place  to  which  anything  is 
directed. 

East  and  West  are  but  respective  and  mutable 
points,  according  unto  diti'erent  longitudes  or  dis 
tant  parts  of  habitation.  Brotm. 

Let  the  part,  which  produces  another  part,  be 
more  strong  than  that  which  it  produces  ;  and  let 
the  whole  be  seen  by  one  point  of  sight. 

Dryden. 

The  poet  intended  to  set  the  character  of  Arete 
in  a  fair  point  ef  light.  Broome. 

15.  Particular;  particular  mode. 

A  figure  like  your  father, 
Arm'd  at  all  points  exactly  cap-a-pe. 
Appears  before  them.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Who  setteth  out  prepar'd 
At  all  points  like  a  prince,  attended  with  a  guard. 

Drayton. 

A  war  upon  the  Turk  is  more  worthy  than  upon 
any  other  Gentiles,  in  point  of  religion  and  in  point 
of  nonour.  Bacon. 

He  had  a  n\oment's  right  in  point  of  time  ; 
Had  I  seen  first,  then  his  had  been  the  crime. 

Dryden. 

With  the  history  of  Moses,  no  book  in  the 
world  in  point  of  antiquity  can  contend.  Tillotson. 

Men  would  often  see,  what  a  small  pittance  of 
reason  is  mixed  with  those  huffing  opinions  they 
are  swelled  with,  with  which  they  are  so  armed  at 
all  points,  and  with  which  they  so  confidently  lay 
about  them.  Locke. 

1  have  extracted  out  of  that  pamphlet'  a  few  of 
those  notorious  falsehoods  in  point  of  fact  and  rea- 
soning. Swift. 

16.  An  aim  :  the  act  of  aiming  or  strik- 
ing. 

What  a  point  your  falcon  made. 
And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest. 

Shakespeare. 

17.  The  particular  thing  required ;  the 
aim  the  thing  points  at. 

You  gain  your  point,  if  your  industrious  art 
Can  make  unusual  words  easy.  Roscomm. 
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There  is  no'  creature  so  contemptible,  but,  bj 
resolution,  may  gain  his  point,  L'Estrangi. 

18.  Particular;  instance. 

I'll  hear  him  his  confessions  justify. 
And  point  by  point  the  treasons  of  his  master 
He  shall  again  relate.  Shakesp,  Henry  VIIL 

Thou  shah  be  as  free 
As  mountain  winds  ;  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  (if  my  command.        Shakesp.  Tempest. 

His  majesty  should  make  a  peace,  or  turn  th» 
war  directly  upon  such  points,  as  may  engage  th» 
nation  hi  the  su  pport  of  it.  TenrpU. 

He,  warn'd  in  dreams,  his  murder  did  foretel, 
From  poi7it  to  point,  as  after  it  befel.  Dryden. 

This  letter  is,  in  every  point,  an  admirable  pat- 
tern of  the  present  polite  way  of  writing.  SvtifU 

1 9.  A  smgle  position  ;  a  single  assertion ; 
a  single  part  of  a  complicated  question ; 
a  single  part  of  any  whole. 

Another  vows  the  same  ; 
A  third  t'  a  point  more  near  the  matter  draws. 

Dan. 

Strange  point  and  new  ! 
Doctrine  which  we  would  know  whence  learn'd. 

Miifoti. 

The  company  did  not  meddle  at  all  with  the 
state  point,  as  to  the  oaths  ;  but  kept  themselves 
entirely  to  the  church  point  of  her  independency 
as  to  her  purely  spiritual  authority  from  the  state. 

Lesley. 

Stanislaus  endeavours  to  establish  the  diiode- 
cuple  proportion,  by  comparing  scripture  together 
with  Josephus  :  but  they  will  hardly  prove  his 
point.  Arbuthnot  on  Coint. 

There  is  no  point  wherein  1  have  so  much  la- 
boured, as  that  of  improving  and  polishing  all  parti 
of  conversation  between  persons  of  quality.  Suii^, 

The  gloss  prodi^ceth  instances  that  are  neitnet. 
pertinent,  nor  prove  the  point.  Baker  on  Lmming." 

20.  A  note ;  a  tune. 

You,  my  lord  archbishop, 
Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence. 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself 
Into  the  harsh  and  boist'rous  tongue  of  war  ? 
Turning  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a  poijit  of  war.  Shakeip, 

21.  Pointblank;  directly;  as,  an  arrow 
is  shot  to  the  pointblank,  or  white  mark. 

This  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  mile,  as  eajy 
as  a  cannon  will  %\\oo\.pointblank  twelve  score. 

Shakef.' 

The  other  level  pointblank  at  the  inventing  uf 
causes  and  axioms.  Biifon,. 

Unless  it  be  the  cannon  ball. 
That  shot  i'  th'  air  pointblank  upright. 
Was  born  to  that  prodigious  height, 
That  learn'd  philosophers  maintain 
It  ne'er  came  back.  Hudibrat, 

The  faculties  that  were  given  us  for  the  glory  bf 
our  Master,  are  turned  pointblank  against  the  i(l- 
tention  of  them.  L'Estrange, 

Estius  declares,  thnt  although  all  the  schoolntqi 
were  for  latria  to  be  given  to  the  cross,  yet  thatjl 
is  pointblank  against  the  definition  of  the  council 
of  Nice.  StillingfUel. 

22.  Point  de  vise ;  exact  or  exactly  in  the 
point  of  view. 

Every  thing  about  you  should  demonstrate  as 
careless  desolation  ;  but  you  are  rather  point  ie 
vise  in  your  accoutrements,  as  loving  yoursejf, 
than  the  lover  of  another.  Shahtsf, 

I  will  baffle  Sir  Toby,  I  will  wash  off  gross  ac- 
quaintance, I  will  be  point  de  vise  the  very  man. 

Sltakesf. 

Men's  behaviour  should  be  like  their  apparel, 
not  too  strait  or  point  de  vise,  but  free  for  exerciie. 

Bam. 

To  Point,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  sharpen  ;  to  forge  or  grind  to  » 

point.  I  ; 

The  princes  of  Germany  had  but  a  dull  fear  of 
the  grea'ntss  of  Spain  ;  now  that  fear  is  sharpened 
and  pointed,  by  the  Spaniards  late  enterprizes  upon 
the  Palatinate.  mf- 

Part  new  grind  the  blunted  ax,  and  point  tlje 
dart.  Dryden 
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;iat  help  will  all  my  heav'nly  friends  afford, 
1  to  my  breast  I  lift  the  pointed  sword  '  Dryd. 
e  two  piniiffi  stand  upon  either  side,  like  the 
1  in  the  petasus  of  a  Mercury,  but  rise  much 
r,  and  are  more  pointed.       Addison  on  Italy. 

Some  on  pointed  wood 
ifix'd  the  fragments,  some  prepar'd  the  food. 

Pope. 

direct  towards  an  object,  by  way  of 
ing  it  on  the  notice. 

Alas  !  to  make  me 
;d  figure,  for  the  hand  of  scorn 
int  his  slow  unmeaning  finger  at.  Shakesp. 
unt  Hermon,  yonder  sea,  eacli  plaice  beliold 
anint.  Milton. 

direct  the  eye  or  notice. 

losoever  should  be  guided  through  his  battles 
inerva,  and  pointed  to  every  scene  of  tliem, 
i  see  nothing  but  subjects  of  surprize.  Pope. 
show  as  by  directing  the  finger, 
im  the  great  sea,  you  shall  point  out  for  you 
t  Hor.  Numbers,  xxxiv.  7. 

vill  become  us,  as  rational  creatures,  to  ful- 
16  direction  of  nature,  where  it  seems  to  point 
t  the  way.  Locke. 
lall  do  justice  to  those  who  have  distinguish- 
leraselves  in  learning,  and  point  out  their 
ies.  Addison. 

Is  not  the  elder 
iture  pointed  out  for  preference  ?  Howe, 
ointer,  Fr.]    To  direct  towards  a 
e ;  as,  cannon  were  pointed  against 
fort. 

distinguish  by  stops  or  points. 
UNT.  V.  n. 

note  with  the  finger  ;  to  force  upon 
notice,  by  directing  the  finger  to- 
is  it.  With  al  commonly,  some- 
is  to  before  the  tiling  indigitated. 
w  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Catherine, 
iay,loI  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife.  Shak. 
netimes  we  use  one  fingeronly,  as  in  pointing 
y  thing.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

lo  fortune's  fault  upon  the  poor  can  throw, 
at  the.latter'd  coat  and  ragged  shoe.  Dryden. 
use  up,  for  shame  !  our  brothers  of  Pharsalia 
at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud  to^attle. 

Addison. 

distinguish  words  or  sentences  by 
ts. 

icl^the  Jews  are  of  their  method  of  pointing. 

Forbes. 

indicate  as  dogs  do  to  sportsmen. 
3  subtle  dog  scow'rs  with  sagacious  nose, 
the  warm  scent  assures  tlie  covey  near, 
lads  with  caution, and  he  points  with  fear.  Gay. 

show  distinctly. 

point  at  what  time  the  balance  of  power  was 
equally  held  between  their  lords  and  commons  ! 
me,vvould  perhaps  admit  acontroversy..Su'i/h 
FED.  adj  or  participle,  [from  point.] 
rp  ;  having  a  sharp  point  or  pique. 
ointed  flinty  rock,  all  bare  and  black, 
gibbous  from  behind.  Dryden. 
ijrammatical ;  abounding  in  conceits, 
o  now  reads  Cowley  ?  if  he  pleases,  yet 
loral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit.  Pope. 
TEDLY.  adv.  [from  pointed.]  In  a 
ted  manner, 
copiousness  of  his  wit  was  such,  that  he 
writ  too  pointedly  for  his  subject.  Dryden, 

TEDNESS.  n.  s.  [from  pointed.] 
irpness  ;  pickedness  with  asperity, 
r  vicious  language  is  vast  and  gaping,  swell- 
nd  irregular  ;  wTien  it  contends  to  be  high, 
rock,  mountain,  and  poiniedness.  Ben  Jomon. 
grammatical  smartness, 
e  Horace,  you  only  expose  the  follies  of 
and  in  this  excel  him,  that  you  add  pmnted- 
f  thought.  Dryden. 
TEL.  n.  s.  Any  thing  on  a  point, 
ise  poises  or  pointels  are,  for  the  most  part. 
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little  balls,  set  at  the  top  of  a  slender  stalk,  which 
they  can  move  every  way  at  pleasure.  Derham. 

Poi'nter.  n.  s.  [from  point.] 

1 .  Any  thing  that  points. 

Tell  him  what  are  the  wheels,  springs,  pointer, 
hammer,  and  bell,  whereby  a  clock  gives  notice  of 
the  time.  Watts. 

2.  A  dog  that  points  out  the  game  to 
sportsmen. 

The  well-taught  pointer  leads  the  way. 
The  scent  grows  warm ;  he  stops,  he  springs  his 
prey.  Gay. 

Poi'ntingstock.  n.  s.  [pointing  and 
stock.]  Something  made  the  object  of 
ridicule. 

I,  his  forlorn  dutchess, 
Was  made  a  wonder  and  a  pointingstock 
To  every  idle  rascal  follower.       Shak.  Henry  VI. 

Poi'ntless.  adj.  [from point.]  Blunt; 

not  sharp ;  obtuse. 
Lay  that  pointless  clergy-weapon  by, 

And  to  the  laws,  your  sword  of  justice,  ^y. Dryden. 
POrSON.  n.  s.  [poison,  Fr.] 

1.  That  which  destroys  or  injures  life  by 
a  small  quantity,  and  by  means  not  ob- 
vious to  the  senses  ;  venom. 

Themselves  were  first  to  do  the  ill. 
Ere  they  thereof  the  know  ledge  could  attain  ; 
Like  him  that  knew  not  poison  s  power  to  kill. 
Until,  by  tasting  it,  himself  was  slain.  Davies. 

One  gives  another  a  cup  of  poison,  but  at  the 
same  time  tells  him  it  is  a  cordial,  and  so  he  drinks 
it  off  and  dies.  South 

2.  Any  thing  infectious  or  malignant. 
This  being  the  only  remedy  against  the  poison  of 

sin,  we  must  renew  it  as  often  as  we  repeat  our 
sins,  that  is,  daily.  Duty  of  Man. 

ToPoi'soN.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  infect  with  poison. 

Virtue,  dear  friend,  needs  no  defence. 
The  surest  guard  is  innocence, 
Quivers  and  bows  and  poison' d  darts 
Are  only  us'd  by  guilty  hearts.  Roscommon. 

2.  To  attack,  injure,  or  kill  by  poison  given. 

He  was  so  discouraged,  that  he  poisoned  himself 
and  died.  _  2  Mac. 

Drink  with  Walters,  or  with  Chartres  eat ; 
They'll  never  poison  you,  they'll  only  cheat.  Pope. 

3.  To  corrupt ;  to  taint. 

The  other  messenger, 
Whosewelcotoe  I  perceiv'd  had  poison'd  xaine.Shak. 

Hast  thou  not 
With  thy  false  arts  poison'd  his  people's  loyalty  ? 

Rowe. 

Notions  with  which  the  schools  had  poisoned  our 
youth,  and  which  only  served  to  draw  the  prince 
to  govern  amiss,  but  proved  no  security  to  him, 
when  the  people  were  grown  weary  of  ill  govern- 
ment. Davenant, 

Poi'soN-TREE.  n.s.  [toxicodendron.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 
Poi'soNER.  n.  s.  [from  poison.'[ 

1.  One  who  poisons. 

I  must  be  the  poisoner 
Of  good  Polixenes.  Shakespeare. 

So  many  mischiefs  were  in  one  combin'd  ; 
So  much  one  single  pois'ner  cost  mankind.Dn/tien' 

2.  A  con-upter. 

Wretches  who  live  upon  other  men's  sins,  the 
common  poisoners  of  youth,  getting  their  very 
bread  by  the  damnation  of  soiils.  South. 

Poi'soNOUS.  adj.  [from  poison.]  Venom- 
ous ;  having  the  qualities  of  poison. 

Those  eold  ways. 
That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous. 
Where  the  disease  is  violent.  Sliakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Not  Sirius  shoots  a  fiercer  flame, 
When  with  his poic'nous  breath  he  blasts  the  sky. 

Dryden. 

A  lake,  that  has  no  fresh  water  running  into  it, 
will,  by  heat  and  its  stagnation,  turn  into  a  stink- j 
ing  rotten  puddle,  sending  forth  nauseous  and  i 
poisonous  steams.  Cheyne,  I 
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Poison ousLY.  adv.  [from  poisonous^] 
Venomously. 

Men  more  easily  pardon  ill  things  done  than 
said  ;  such  a  peculiar  rancour  and  venom  do  they 
leave  behind  m  men's  minds,  and  so  much  more 
poisonously  and  incurably  does  the  serpent  bite  with 
his  tongue  than  his  teeth.  South. 
Poi'soNOUSNESS.  «.  s.  [from  poisonou.9.] 
The  quality  of  being  poisonous ;  vetiom- 
ousness. 

Poi'trel.  n.  s.  [poictrel,  poitrine,  Fr. 
pettorale,  Ital.  pectorale,  Lat.] 

1.  Armour  for  the  breast  of  a  horse. 5A:/nra. 

2.  A  graving  tool.  Ainsrvorth, 
Poize,  n.  s.  [  poids,  Fr.] 

J.  Weight;  force  of  any  thing  tending 
to  the  centre. 

He  fell,  as  an  huge  rockie  ciift. 
Whose  false  foundation  waves  have  wash'd  away 
With  dreadful  poise,  is  from  the  main  land  reft. 

Spenser, 

When  I  have  suit. 
It  shall  be  full  of  poize  and  difficulty. 
And  fearful  to  be  granted.  Shakesp.  Othella, 

'J  o  do't  at  peril  of  your  soul, 
Were  equal  poize  of  sin  and  charity.  Shakesp, 

Where  an  equal  poize  of  hope  ai;d  fear 
Does  arbitrate  th'  event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  incline  to  hope.  Milton. 

2.  Balance ;  equipoize ;  equilibrium. 

The  particles  that  formed  the  earth,  must  con- 
vene from  all  quarters  towards  the  middle,  which 
would  make  the  whole  compound  to  rest  in  a  poize, 
Bentley's  Sermons. 

'Tis  odd  to  see  fluctuation  in  opinion  so  earnestly 
charged  upon  Luther,  by  such  as  have  lived  half 
their  days  in  apoize  between  two  churches.  Atterb. 

3.  A  regulating  power. 

Men  of  an  unbounded  imagination  often  want 
the  poize  of  judgment.  Dryden. 

To  Poize,  v.  a.  [peser,  Fr.] 

1.  To  balance  ;  to  hold  or  place  in  equi- 
ponderance. 

How  nice  to  couch  ?  how  all  her  speeches  poized 
be  ? 

A  nymph  thus  turn'd,  but  mended  in  translation. 

Sidney, 

Nor  yet  was  earth  suspended  in  the  sky. 
Nor  poized  did  on  her  own  foundation  lie.  Dryden. 

Our  nation  with  united  int'rest  blest. 
Not  now  content  to  poize,  shall  sway  the  rest.Dr^d. 

2.  To  load  with  weight. 

As  the  sands 
Of  Barca  or  Gyrene's  torrid  soil, 
Levv'd  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poize 
Their  lighter  wings.  MiUon's  Paradise  Lost. 

Where  could  they  find  another  form'd  so  fit, 
To  poize  with  solid  sense  a  sprightly  wit Dryden. 

3.  To  be  equiponderant  to. 

If  the  balance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale  of 
reason  to  poize  another  of  sensuality,  the  baseness 
of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  preposterous 
conclusions.  Shakesp,  Othello. 

4.  To  weigh  ;  to  examine  by  the  balance. 
We  poizing  us  in  her  defective  scale 

Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam.  Shakesp. 

He  cannot  sincerely  consider  the  strength,  poize 
the  weight,  and  discern  the  evidence  of  the  clearest 
arguraentation!,where  they  would  conclude  against 
his  desires.  South. 

5.  To  oppress  with  weight. 

I'll  strive,with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap, 
Lest  leaden  slumber  poize  me  down  to-morrow. 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory.  Shak. 

POKE.  n.  s.  [pocca.  Sax.  poche,  Fr.  ]  A 
pocket ;  a  small  bag. 

I  will  not  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.Camden's  Remains. 

She  suddenly  unties  the  poke,. 
Which  out  of  it  sent  such  a  smoke,. 
As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke. 

So  grievous  was.  the  pother.  Drayton'sKymphid,. 

My  correspondent  writes  against  master's  gowns 
and  poke  sleeves..  Spectator. 
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To  Poke.  d..  a.  [poka,  Swed,]  To  feel 
in  the  dark  ;  to  search  any  thing  with  a 
long  instrument. 

If  these  presumed  eyes  be  clipped  ofiF,  they  will 
make  use  uf  their  protrusions  or  horns,  ana  poke 
out  their  way  as  before.  Brown. 

Po'ker.  n.  s.  [from  poke."]  The  iron 
bar  with  which  men  stir  the  fire. 

With  poker  fiery  red 
Crack  the  stones,  and  melt  the  lead.  Swift. 

If  the  poker  be  out  of  the  way,  stir  the  fire  with 
the  tongs.  Swift. 

Po'king-stick.  M.S.  An  instrument  an- 
ciently made  use  of  to  adjust  the  plaits 
of  the  ruffs  which  were  then  worn. 

Your  rulf  must  stand  in  print,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose get  poking- sticks  with  fair  long  handles,  lest 
tliey  scorch  yi'ur  hands. 

Middleton's  Blurt  MasterComtable,  a  Comedy, 1^02. 
Pins  and  poking-sticks  of  steel.  Shakesp, 

Po'lar.  adj.  [polaire,  Fr.  from  pole.] 
Found  near  the  pole;  lying  near  the 
pole  ;  issuing  from  the  pole ;  relating 
to  the  pole. 

As  when  tvio  polar  winds,  blowing  adverse 
Upon  the  Cronian  sea,  together  drive 
Mountains  of  ice.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

I  doubt 

If  any  sutler  on  the  polar  coa-t, 

The  rage  ot  Arctos.  and  eternal  frost.  Prior. 

Pola'rity.  n.  s.  [from  polar  ]  Ten- 
dency to  the  pole. 

This  polarity  frojii  refrigeration,  upon  extremity 
and  defect  of  a  loadstone,  might  touch  a  needle 
any  where.  Brown's  Vulg.  Errs. 

Po'lary.  /if!i.  [poiaris,  Lat.]  Tending 
to  the  pole  ;  having  a  direction  toward 
the  poles. 

Irons,  heated  red  hot,  and  cooled  in  the  meri- 
dian from  North  to  South,  contract  a  polary  power. 

Brown. 

POLE.  U.S.  [  polus,  hat.  pole,  Fr.] 

1 .  The  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  ; 
either  of  the  points  on  which  the  world 
turns. 

From  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  poJe.  Milt, 
From  pole  to  pole 
The  forky  lightnings  flash,  the  roaring  thunders 
roll.  Dryden. 

2.  [Pole,  Sax.  pal,  pau,  Fr.  palo,  Ital.  and 
Span,  palus,  Lat.]    A  long  staff. 

A  long /We,  struck  upon  gravel  in  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  maketh  a  sound.       Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

If  after  some  distinguisli'd  leap. 
He  drops  his  pole,  and  seems  to  slip  ; 
Straight  gath  ring  all  his  active  strength, 
He  rises  liiglier,  lialf  liis  length.  Prior. 

He  ordeied  to  arm  long  jjo/eswith  sharp  hooks, 
wherewith  tliey  took  hold  of  the  tackling  which 
held  the  mainyard  to  the  mast,  then  rowing  the 
ship,  they  cut  the  tackling,  and  brtiught  the  main- 
yard  by  the  board.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

3.  A  tail  piece  of  timber  erected. 
Wither'd  is  the  aarland  of  the  war, 

The  soldier's  po/e  is  fall'n.  Shak.  Antony  and  Cleop. 

Live  to  he  the  show  and  gaze  o'  th'  time  : 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are. 
Painted  upon  a.  pole,  and  underwrit, 
Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant.  Shakesp. 

Their  houses  poles  set  round  meeting  together  in 
the  top.  and  covered  with  skins.  Heylyn. 

i.  A  measure  of  length  containing  five 
yards  and  an  half. 

Thii  ordinance  of  tithing  them  by  the  pole  is 
not  only  tit  for  the  gentlemen,  but  also  the  uoble- 
nie?i.  Spenser. 

Every  pole  square  of  mud,  twelve  inches  deep, 
is  ivorth  sixpence  a.  pole  to  fling  out.  Mortimer. 

6.  An  iiistrunient  of  measuring 

.  A  peer  of  the  realm  and  a  counsellor  of  state  are 
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not  to  be  measured  by  the  common  jard,  but  by 
the  pole  of  special  grace.  Bacon. 

To  Pole.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
furnish  with  poles. 
Begin  not  to  pole  your  hops.  Mortimer, 
Po'leaxe.  n.  s.  [pole  and  axe.]    An  axe 
fixed  to  a  long  pole. 

To  beat  religion  into  the  brains  with  a  poleaxe, 
is  to  offer  victims  of  human  blood.  Howel. 

One  hung  a  poleaie  at  his  saddle  bow. 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe.  Dryden. 

Po'lecat.  n.  s.  [Pole  or  Polish  cat,  be- 
cause they  abound  in  Poland.]    The  fit- 
chew ;  a  stinking  animal. 
Polecats^  there  are  fairer  things  than  pokcats. 

Shake^. 

Out  of  my  door,  you  witch  !  you  hag  !  you  pole- 
cat! out,  out,  out  ;  I'll  conjure  you.  Shakesp. 

She,  at  a  pin  in  the  wall,  hung  like  a  polecat  in 
a  warren,  to  amuse  them.  L'Estrange. 

How  should  he,  harmless  youth, 
Who  kill'd  but;[ioifca(s,  learn  to  murder  men  ?  Gay. 

Po'ledavy.  n.  s.  A  sort  of  coarse  cloth. 

Ainsworth. 

Your  poledavy  wares  will  not  do  for  me.  Howel. 
Pole'mical,  ?  adj.  [5roXtji*ixo;.]  Contro- 
Pole'mick.    S    versial ;  disputative. 

Among  all  his  labours,  althouch  polemick  dis- 
courses were  otherwise  most  uneasy,  as  engaging 
to  converse  with  men  in  passion.  Fett- 

I  have  had  but  little  respite  from  these  po/emica/ 
exercises,  and,  notwithstanding  ail  the  rage  and 
malice  of  the  adversaries  of  our  church,  I  sit  down 
contented.  Stillingfieet. 

The  nullity  of  this  distinction  has  been  solidly 
shewn  by  most  of  out  polemick  writers  of  the  pro- 
testant  church.  So^tth. 

The  best  method  to  be  used  with  these  po/emica/ 
ladies,  is  to  shew  them  the  ridiculous  side  of  their 
cause.  Addison. 

Pole'mick.  n,  s.  Disputant;  tontro- 
vertist. 

Each  staunch  po(emicfc,  stubborn  as  a  rock. 
Came  whip  and  spur.  Pope. 

Pole'mOSCOPE.  n.  S.  [»oXt/xo;and  (mo'jria.] 
In  opticks,  is  a  kind  of  crooked  or  ob- 
lique perspective  glass,  contrived  for 
seeing  objects  that  do  not  lie  directly 
before  the  eye.  Diet. 

Po'lestar.  w.  s.  [pole  and  star.] 

1 .  A  star  near  the  pole,  by  which  naviga- 
tors compute  their  northern  latitude ; 
cynosure ;  lodestar. 

If  a  pilot  at  sea  cannot  see  the  potestar,  let  him 
steer  his  course  by  such  stars  as  best  appear  to 
him.  ■  King  Charles. 

I  was  sailing  in  avast  ocean  without  other  help 
than  the  polestar  of  the  ancients.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  guide  or  director. 
Po'ley-mountain.  n.  s.  [polium,  Lat.] 

A  plant.  Miller. 

POLICE,  n.  s.  [Fr.]  The  regulation 
and  government  of  a  city  or  country,  so 
far  as  regards  the  inhabitants. 

Po'liced.  adj.  [from  police.]  Regulated  ; 
formed  into  a  regular  course  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Where  there  is  a  kingdom  altogether  unable  or 
indign  to  govern,  it  is  a  just  cause  of  war  for  an- 
other nation,  that  is  civil  or  policed,  to  subdue 
them.         .  Bacon's  Holy  IVar. 

Po'licy.  n.  s.  [w-oXiTi'ia;  politia,  Lat.] 

1.  The  art  of  government,  chiefly  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  powers. 

2.  Art;  prudence;  management  of  af- ; 
fairs;  stratagem.  j 

The  policy  of  that  purpose  is  made  more  in  the  i 
marriage,  than  the  love  of  the  parties,       Shakesp.  j 
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If  it  be  honour  in  your  wars  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not,  w  hich  for  your  best  ends 
Y'ou  call  y OUT  policy ,  how  is't  less  or  worse. 
But  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour  as  in  war.  Shakesp.  Coriolanut, 

If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy. 
For  she's  not  froward,  but  modest.  Shakeip, 

The  best  rule  of  policy,  is  to  prefer  the  doing  of 
justice  before  all  enjoyments.  King  Charlet, 

The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  sometimes  taken  in 
scripture  for  policy,  and  consists  in  a  certain  dex- 
terity of  managing  business  for  a  man's  secular 
advantage.  South. 
3.  [Poliga,  Span.]  A  warrant  for  money 

in  the  publick  funds  ;  a  ticket. 
To  POLISH.  V.  a.  [polio,  Lat.  polir,  Fr.J 

1.  To  smooth ;  to  brighten  by  attrition ;  to 
gloss. 

He  setteth  to  finish  his  work,  and  polisheth  it 
perfectly.  Ee*l. 

Pygmalion,  with  fatal  art, 
PoUsh'd  the  form  that  stung  his  heart.  Granville. 

2.  To  make  elegant  of  manners. 

Studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  life,  inventors  rare.  Milton. 

To  Po'lish.  v.  n.  To  answer  to  the  act  of 
polishing  ;  to  receive  a  gloss. 

It  is  reported  by  the  ancients,  that  there  was  a 
kind  of  steel,  which  would  polish  almost  as  whits 
and  bright  as  silver  Bm 

Po'lish.  n.  .1.  [  poli,  polissure,  Fi:  from 
the  verb.] 

1 .  Artificial  gloss  ;  brightness  given  by 
attrition. 

Not  to  mention  what  a  huge  column  of  granite 
cost  in  the  quarry  ,only  consider  the  great  difficulty 
of  hewing  it  into  any  form,  and  of  giving  it  the 
due  turn,  proportion,  and  polish.  Addison  on  Italy. 

Another  prism  of  clearer  glass  and  better  po/iifc 
seemed  free  from  veins.  Newton's  Opticki. 

2.  Elegance  of  manners. 

What  are  these  wond'rous  civilising  arts 
This  Roman  polish,  and  this  smooth  behaviour. 
That  render  man  thus  tractable  and  tame  ?  Addison. 

Po'lish  ABLE.  adv.  [from  polish.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  polished. 

Po  lisher,  n.  s.  [from  polish.]  Tht 
person  or  instrument  that  gives  a  gloss. 

I  consider  an  human  soul  without  education, 
like  marble  in  the  quarry,  which  shews  none  of 
its  inherent  beauties,  till  the  skill  of  the  polisher 
fetches  out  the  colours.  Addison 

POLI'TE.  adj.  [politus,  Lat.] 

1.  Glossy;  smooth. 

Some  of  them  are  diaphanous,  shining,  and 
polite ;  other  not  polite,  but  as  if  powdered  over 
with  fine  iron  dust.  Woodward. 

If  any  sort  of  rays,  falling  on  the  polite  surface 
of  any  pellucid  medium,  be  reflected  back,  the 
fits  of  easy  reflection,  whicli  they  have  at  the  point 
of  reflexion,  shall  still  continue  to  return.  Newton. 

The  edyes  of  the  sand  holes,  being  worn  away, 
there  are  left  all  over  the  glass  a  numberless  com- 
pany of  very  little  convex  po/its  risings  like  waves. 

Newton's  Opticki, 

2.  Elegant  of  manners. 

A  nymph  of  quality  admires  our  knight. 
He  marries,  bows  at  court,  and  grows  polite.  Pap*. 
Po'litely.   adv.   [from  polite.]  With 

elegance  of  manners ;  genteelly. 
Poli'teness.  n.  s.  [politesse,  Fr.  from 
polite.]    Elegance  of  manners;  genti- 
lity ;  good  breeding. 

I  have  seen  the  dullest  men  aiming  at  wit,  jmd 
others,  with  as  little  pretensions,  afiecting  polite- 
ness in  manners  and  discourse-  Swifi. 

As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet, 
So  wit  is  by  politeness  keenest  set  YotMg. 
PoLI'TICAL.  adj.  [iroAmito?.] 

1.  Relating  to  politicks ;  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs ;  civil. 
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In  the  Jewish  state,  God  was  their  political 
)rince  and  sovereign,  and  the  judges  among  them 
vere  as  much  his  deputies,  and  did  represent  his 
)erson,  as  now  the  judges  do  the  persons  of  their 
everal  princes  in  all  other  nations.  Kettlewell. 

More  true  political  wisdom  may  be  learned  from 
his  single  book  of  proverbs,  than  from  a  thousand 
ilachiavels.  Rogert. 

Cunning ;  skilful. 
iLi'tically.  adv.  \?rom  politicnl.'] 
With  relation  to  publick  administration. 
Artfully;  politickly. 

TheTm^Li  politically  mingled  certain  Janizaries, 
arquebusiers,  with  their  horsemen.  Knolles. 

litica'ster.  n.  s.  A  petty  ignorant 
)retender  to  politicks. 

There  are  quacks  of  all  sorts  ;  as  bullies,  pe 
ants,  hypocrites,  empiricks,  law-jobbers,  and 
oliticasters.  L'Estrange. 

LiTi'ciAN.  n.  s.  [poUticien,  Fr.] 
One  versed  in  the  arts  of  government 
•ne  skilled  in  politicks. 

Get  thee  glass  eyes, 
Lnd  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
b  see  things  thou  dost  not.    Sliakesp.  King  Lear. 

And 't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  valour  ;  for 
olicy  1  hate :  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a 
Aitician.  Shakesp. 

Although  I  may  seem  less  a  politician  to  men, 
et  I  need  no  secret  disthictioiis  nor  evasions  be- 
ire  God.  King  Charles. 

While  emp'rick  politicians  use  deceit, 
[ide  what  they  give,  and  cure  but  by  a  cheat, 
ou  boldly  show  that  skill  which  they  pretend, 
nd  work  by  means  as  noble  as  your  enA.Dryden. 

Coffee,  which  makes  the  politician  wise, 

nd  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes, 

ent  up  in  vapours  to  the  baron's  brain 

few  stratagems,  the  radiant  lock  to  gain.  Pope. 

A  man  of  artifice  ;  one  of  deep  contriv- 
nce. 

Your  ill-meaning  politician  lords, 

nder  pretence  of  bridal  friends  and  guests, 

ppointed  to  await  me  thirty  spies.  Milton, 

If  a  man  succeeds  in  any  attempt,  though  un- 
;rtook  with  never  so  much  rashness,  his  success 
lall  vouch  him  a  politician,  and  good  luck  shall 
iss  for  deep  contrivance  ;  for  give  any  one  for- 
me, and  he  shall  be  thought  a  wise  man.  South. 

'LITICK.  adj.  [«-oX.lKi;.] 
Political ;  civil.    In  this  sense  politi- 
al  is  almost  always  used,  except  in  the 
hrase  body -politick. 

Virtuously  and  wisely  acknowledging,  that  he 
ith  his  people  made  all  but  one  politick  body, 
fiereof  himself  was  the  head  ;  even  so  cared  for 
em  as  he  would  for  his  own  limbs.  Sidney. 
No  civil  or  po/i(ic/<:  constitutions  have  been  more 
lehrated  than  his  by  the  best  authors.  Temple. 
Prudent ;  versed  in  affairs. 

This  land  was  famously  enrich 'd 

th  politick  grave  counsel ;  then  the  king 
id  virtuous  uncles.  Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

Vrtful ;  cunning.    In  this  sense 

'  is  not  used. 

have  tried  a  measure  ;  I  have  flattered  a  lady ; 
lave  been  politick  with  my  friend,  smooth  with 
ne  enemy.  Shakesp. 
'  uthority  followeth  old  men,  and  favour  youth  ; 
for  the  moral  part,  perhaps  youth  will  have 
preheniinence,  as  age  hath  for  the  politick. 

hacon. 

No  less  alike  the  politick  and  wise, 
'  fly  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes ; 
n  m  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take. 
It  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 

Pope. 

ITICKLY.  adv.  [from  politick.]  Art- 
liy;  cunninjrly. 

Thus  have  I  politicklii  begun  my  reign, 

d  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully.  Shakesp. 

'Tis  politickly  done, 
send  me  packing  with  an  host  of  men.  Shakesp.  | 
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'  The  dutchess  hath  been  most  politickly  employ- 
ed in  sharpening  those  arms  with  which  she  sub- 
dued you.  Po^e. 
Po'liticks.  n.  s.  [politique,  Fr.  wuAilix».] 
The  science  of  government ;  the  art  or 
practice  of  administering  publick  af- 
fairs. 

Be  pleas'd  yom  politicks  to  spare, 
I'm  old  enough,  and  can  myself  take  care.  Dryd. 

It  would  be  an  everlasting  reproach  to  politicks, 
should  such  men  overturn  an  establishment  formed 
by  the  wisest  laws,  and  supported  by  the  ablest 
heads.  Addison. 

Of  crooked  counsels  and  dark  politicks.  Pope. 
Fo'liture.   n.s.    [polilure,  Fr.]  The 

gloss  given  by  the  act  of  polishing. 
PO'LITY.  n.  s.  [7ro;\mia.]   A  form  of  go 
vernment;  civil  constitution. 

Because  the  subject  which  this  position  con 
cernelh,  is  a  form  of  church  government  or  church 
polity,  it  behoveth  us  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
church,  as  is  requisite  for  men's  more  clear  and 
plain  understanding,  in  what  respect  laws  of  polity 
or  government  are  necessary  thereunto.  Hooker. 

'f  he  po/it)/ of  some  of  our  neighbours  hath  iiot 
thought  it  beneath  the  publick  care,  to  promote 
and  reward  the  improvement  of  their  own  lan- 
guage. Lockeon  Education 

POLL.  n.  s.  [polle,  pol,  Dut.  the  top.] 

1.  The  head. 

Look  if  the  withered  elder  hath  not  his  poll 
clawed  like  a  parrot.  Shak.  Henry  IV. 

2.  A  catalogue  or  list  of  persons ;  a  regis- 
ter of  heads. 

Have  you  a  catalogue 
Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  ])rocur'd. 
Set  down  by  th'  poll.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

The  muster  file,  rotten  and  sound,  amounts  not 
to  fifteen  thousand  poll.  Shakesp. 

3.  A  fish  called  generally  a  chub.    A  che- 
vin. 

To  Poll.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  lop  the  top  of  trees. 

The  oft  cutting  and  polling  of  hedges  conduces 
much  to  their  lasting.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist 

May  thy  woods  ottpoWd,  yet  ever  wear 
A  green,  and  when  she  list,  a  golden  liair,  Donne, 

2.  In  this  sense  is  used  polled  sheep. 

Polled  sheep,  that  is  sheep  without  horns,  are 
reckoned  the  best  breeders,  because  the  ewes  yean 
the  polled  with  tiie  least  danger.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  cut  off  hair  from  the  head ;  to  clip 

short ;  to  shear. 

Neither  shall  they  shave,  only  poll  their  heads. 

Etekiel. 

4.  To  mow  ;  to  crop. 

He'll  go  and  sowle  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by 
th' ears :  he  will  mow  down  all  before  him,  and 
leave  his  passage  poM'c/.  Shakesp. 

5.  To  plunder;  to  strip  ;  to  pill. 

They  will  poll  and  spoil  so  outrageously,  as  the 
very  enemy  cannot  do  much  \fOT%e.Spenser  on  Irel. 

Take  and  exact  upon  them  the  wild  exactions, 
coignie,  livery,  and  sorehon,  by  which  they  poll 
and  utterly  undo  the  poor  tenants.  Spenser  on  Irel, 

He  told  the  people,  that  subsidies  were  not  to 
be  granted  nor  levied  for  wars  in  Scotland  ;  for 
that  the  law  had  provided  another  course  by  ser- 
vice of  escuage,  much  less  when  war  was  made 
but  3  pretence  to  poll  and  pill  the  people.  Bacon, 

Neither  can  justice  yield  her  fruit  with  sweet- 
ness, amongst  the  briars  and  brambles  of  catching 
and  polling  clerks  and  ministers.  Bacon. 

6.  To  take  a  list  or  register  of  persons. 

7.  To  enter  one's  name  in  a  list  or  register. 

Who  ever  brought  to  his  rich  daughter's  bed. 
The  man  that  poll'd  but  twelve  pence  for  his  head  ? 

Dryden. 

8.  To  insert  into  a  number  as  a  voter. 
In  solemn  conclave  sit,  devoid  of  thought. 

And  voU  for  points  of  faith  his  trusty  vote.  Tickcl.  i 
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Po'llard.  n.  s.  [from  poll.] 

1 .  A  tree  lopped. 

Nothing  procureth  the  lasting  of  trees  so  math 
as  often  cutting  ;  and  we  see  all  overgrown  treei 
are  pollards  or  dottards,  and  not  trees  at  their  full 
height.  Bacon. 

2.  A  clipped  coin. 

The  same  king  called  in  certain  counterfeit 
pieces  coined  by  the  French,  called  pollards,  cro- 
cars  and  rosaries.  Camden. 

3.  The  chub  fish,  Ainsworth. 
Pollen,  n.s.  A  fine  powder,  commonly 

understood  by  the  word  farina ;  as  also 
a  sort  of  fine  bran.  Bailey. 
Po'llenger.  n.  s.  Brush-wood.  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  obsolete 
word. 

Lop  for  the  fewel  old  pdlenger  grown. 
That  hinder  tlie  come  or  the  grasse  to  be  mown. 

Tusser. 

Po'ller.  n.s.  [from  poll.] 

1 .  Robber ;  pillager  ;  plunderer. 

The  poller  and  exacter  of  fees  justifies  the  re» 
semblance  of  the  courts  of  justice  to  the  bush, 
whereunto  while  the  sheep  flies  for  defence,  he 
loses  part  of  the  fleece.  Bacon's  Essays, 

2.  He  who  votes  or  polls. 
Po'llevil.  n.  s.  [poll  and  evil.] 

PoHei;i7  is  a  large  swelling,  inflammation  or  im- 
posthume  in  the  horse's  poll  or  name  of  the  neck, 
just  between  the  ears  towards  the  mane. Farr.Dic. 

Pollock,  n.s.  [ocellus  niger.]  A  kind 
of  fish. 

The  coast  is  plentifully  stored  with  shellfish, 
sea-hedgehogs,  scallops ;  pilcherd,  herring,  and 
pollock,  Carew. 

To  POLLUTE,  v.n.  [polluo,  Lat.  polluer, 

1.  To  make  unclean,  in  a  religious  sense  ; 
to  defile. 

Hot  and  peevish  vows 
Are  polluted  oft'erings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice.  Shak. 

2.  To  taint  with  guilt. 
She  vvooes  the  gentle  air, 

To  hide  her  guihy  front  with  innocent  snow. 

And  on  her  naked  shame. 

Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 
The  ssintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  ihTOvr.Milton. 

3.  To  corrupt  by  mixtures  of  ill,  either 
moral  or  physical. 

Envy  you  my  praise,  and  would  destroy 
With  grief  my  j  leasures,  and  pollute  my  joy  ? 

Dryden. 

4.  Milton  uses  this  word  in  an  uncommon 
construction. 

Polluted  from  the  end  of  his  creation.  Milton. 

Pollu'tedness.  n.  s.  [fcom  pollute.]  De- 
filement ;  the  state  of  being  polluted. 

Pollu'ter.  n.  s.  [from  pollute.]  Defiler ; 
corrupter. 

Ev'n  he,  the  king  of  men, 
Fell  at  his  threshold,  and  the  spoil  of  Troy 
The  foul  polluters  of  his  bed  enjoy.  Dryden'i  Mn. 

Pollu'tion.  n.  s.   [pollution,  Fr.  pollu- 

tio,  Lat.] 
1 .  The  act  of  defiling. 

The  contrary  to  consecration  is  pollution,  which 
happens  in  churches  by  homicide,  and  burying  an 
excommunicated  person  in  the  church.  AyUffe. 
,  The  state  of  being  defiled;  defilement. 

Their  strife  pollution  brings 
Upon  the  temple.  Milton. 
Po  LTRON.  n.  s.  [pollice  truncato,,  from 
the  thumb  cut  off ;  it  being  once  a  prac-  . 
tice  of  cowards  to  cut  off  their  thumbs, 
that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to 
serve  in  war.  Saumaise.  I\Jenage  derivea 
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it  from  the  Italian  ffoltro  a  bed  ;  as  cow- 
ards feign  themselves  sick  a-bed :  others 
derive  it  from  poletro  or  poliro,  a  young 
unbroken  horse.]    A  coward ;  a  nidgit ; 
a  scoundrel. 
Patience  is  for  poltroons.  ShaUesp. 
They  that  are  bruis'd  with  wood  or  fists, 
And  think  one  beating  may  for  once 
Suffice,  are  cowards  and  poltroons.  Htidibras, 

For  who  but  a  poltroon  possess'd  with  fear. 
Such  haughty  insolence  can  tamely  bear  ?Dryden. 

Po  ly.  n.s.  [polium,Lat.'\  An  herh.Ainsw 

Po'ly.  [ttoAu.]  a  prefix  often  found  in  the 
composition  of  words  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  intimating  multitude :  as, 
polygon,  a  figure  of  many  angles ;  poly- 
pus, an  animal  with  many  feet. 

POLYACOU'STICK.  adj.  [7ro^v^  and  axwu.] 
Any  thing  that  multiplies  or  magnifies 
sounds.  Diet. 

PoLYA'nTHOS.  n.  S.  [wo?vy?  and  a,y^<^.']  A 
plant, 

Tlie  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue, 
And  polyanthos  of  unnumber'd  dyes.  Thomson. 
Polye'drical.  \adj.  [from  wuXft^g:^ ; 
Polye'drous.   j    polyedre,  Fr.]  Hav- 
ing many  sides. 

The  protuberant  particles  may  be  spherical,  el- 
liptical, cylindrical,  jwZi/edrica?,  and  some  very  ir- 
regular ;  and  according  to  the  nature  of  these,  and 
the  situation  of  the  lucid  body,  the  light  must  be 
variously  affected.  Boyle, 

A  tubercle  of  a  pale  brown  spar,  had  the  exte- 
rior surface  covered  with  small  polyedrous  crystals, 
pellucid  with  a  cast  of  yellow.  Woodward. 
Poly'gamist.  M.S.  [from polygamy.]  One 
that  holds  the  lawfulness  of  more  wives 
than  one  at  a  time. 
POLY'GAMY.  n.  s.  [polygamic,  Fr. 
TToAuya^iot.]    Plurality  of  wives. 

Polygamy  is  the  having  more  wives  than  one  at 
3nce.  Locke. 

They  allow  no  polygamy :  they  have  ordained 
that  none  do  intermarry  or  contract,  until  a  month 
be  past  from  their  first  interview.  Bacon. 

He  lived  to  his  death  in  the  sin  of  polygamy, 
without  any  particular  repentance.  Perkins. 

Christian  religion,  prohibiting  polygamy,  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  the  law  of 
God,  than  Mahometanism  that  allows  it ;  for  one 
m»-i,  his  having  many  wives  by  law,  signifies  no- 
thing, unless  there  wete  many  women  to  one  man 
in  nature  also.  Graunt. 

Po'lyglot.  adj.  [7ro}\vyXar'r^ ;  polyglotte, 
Fr.]    Having  many  languages. 
The  polyglot  or  linguist  is  alearne.l  man.  Howel. 

POLYGON.  M.S.  [polygene,  Fr.  mhvq 
and  ymiee,.']    A  figure  of  many  angles. 

He  began  with  a  single  line  ;  he  joined  two  lines 
in  an  angle,  and  he  advanced  to  trtangles  and 
squares,  polygons  and  circles.  "  Watts. 

Poly'gonal.  adj.  [from  polygon.]  Hav- 
ing many  angles. 

Po'lygram.  n.  s.  [woxD?  and  y^ijx.i/.a..]  A 
figure  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
lines.  Diet. 

Poly'grAPHY.  n.s.  [wo^u?  and  y^dtph  ;  po- 
lygraphie,  Fr.]  The  art  of  writing  in 
several  unusual  manners  of  cyphers  ;  as 
also  decyphering  the  same.  Diet. 

Poly'logy.  n.  s.  [iroXv<;  and  Xoylq.]  Talk- 
ativeness. Diet, 

Poly'mathy.  w.  s.  [woXvi;  and  (/.it^otm,] 
The  knowledge  of  many  arts  and 
sciences ;  also  an  acquaintance  with 
many  different  subjects.  Diet. 
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PoLYPHO'NISM.  n.s,  [voXvi  and  (pmri.] 
Multiplicity  of  sound. 

The  passages  relate  to  the  diminishing  the  sound 
of  his  pistol,  by  the  rarity  of  the  air  at  that  great 
ascent  into  the  atmosphere,  and  the  magnifying 
the  sound  by  the  pnlyphonisms  or  repercussions  of 
the  rocks  and  caverns.  Derham. 

POLYPETALOUS.  adj.  [voXtx;  and  iritaMt.] 
Having  many  petals. 

Po'lypody.  w.  5.  [polypodium,ha.t,]  A 
plant. 

Polypody  is  a  capillary  plant  with  oblong  jagged 
leaves,  having  a  middle  rib,  which  johis  tnera  to 
the  stalks  running  through  each  division.  Miller. 

A  kind  o( polypody  groweth  out  of  trees,  though 
it  windeth  not.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Po'lypous.  adj.  [from  polypus.]  Having 
the  nature  of  a  polypus ;  having  many 
feet  or  roots. 

If  the  vessels  drive  back  the  blood  with  tnt 
great  a  force  upon  the  heart,  it  will  produce  poly- 
pous concretions  in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  es- 
pecially when  its  valves  are  apt  to  grow  rigid. 

Arbuthnol. 

PO'LYPUS.  n.  s.  [veXvuroi ;  polype,  Fr.] 

1.  Po/y^MS  signifies  any  thing  in  genera' 
with  many  roots  or  feet,  as  a  swelling  in 
the  nostrils  ;  but  it  is  likewise  applied  to 
a  tough  concretion  of  grumous  blood  in 
the  heart  and  arteries.  Quincy. 

The  polypus  of  the  nose  is  said  to  be  an  excre- 
scence of  llesh,  spreading  its  branches  amon(;st 
the  lamiiiEB  or  the  os  ethmoides,  and  Ihrough  the 
cavity  of  one  or  both  nostrils.  Sharp. 

The  juices  of  all  austere  vegetables,  which  coa- 
gulate the  spittle,  being  mixed  with  tlie  blood  in 
the  veins,  form  polypiisses  in  the  heart.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  sea  animal  with  many  feet. 
The  polypus,  from  forth  his  cave 

Torn  with  full  force,  reluctant  beats  the  wave. 
His  ragged  claws  are  stuck  with  stones.  Pope. 

Polyscope,  n.  s.  [voXv;  and  ^juiwew.]  A 

multiplying  glass. 
Po'lyspast.  n.  s.  [polyspasie,  Fr.]  A 

machine  consisting  of  many  pullies. 

Diet. 

Polyspe'rmous,  adj.  [voXvt  and.  Qrti^itM.] 
Those  plants  are  thus  called,  which  have 
more  than  four  seeds  succeeding  each 
flower,  and  this  without  any  certain  or- 
der or  number.  Quincy. 

Polysylla'bical.  adj.  [from  polysylla- 
ble.] Having  many  syllables  ;  pertain- 
ing to  a  polysyllable. 

Polysxfllahical  echoes  are  such  as  repeat  many 
svllables  or  words  distinctly.  Diet, 

PO"LYSY'LLABLE.  n.  s.  [iroAi?  and  QiX- 
AajSJ) ;  polysyllable,  Fr.]  A  word  of 
many  syllables. 

In  a  polysyllable  word  consider  to  which  syllable 
the  emphasis  is  to  be  given,  and  in  each  syllable 
to  which  letter.  Holder. 

Your  high  nonsense  blusters  and  makes  a  noise  ; 
it  stalks  upon  hard  words,  and  rattles  through 
polysyllables.  Addison. 

PoLYSY'NDETON.  n.  S.  [mXvl^vvSiloif.]  A 
figure  of  rhetorick  by  which  the  copula- 
tive is  often  repeated  :  as,  I  came,  and 
saw,  and  overcame. 

Polythe'ish.  n.s. [■sroXvq  and  6to?;  poly- 
thtisme,  ¥r.]  The  doctrine  of  plurality 
of  gods. 

The  first  author  of  polytheism,  Orpheus,  did 
plainly  assert  one  supreme  God.  Stilling  fleet. 
Polythe'ist.  n.  s.  [ttoxIk;  and  flee; ;  poly- 
thee,  Fr.]    One  that  holds  plurality  of 

-  gods. 
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Some  authors  have  falsely  made  the  Turks  poly- 
thcists.  Duticomb. 
Poma'ce.   n.s.    [potnaceum,  hat]  The 
dross  of  cyder  pressings.  Diet. 
Poma'ceous.  adj.  [from  pomum,  Lat.] 
Consisting  of  apples. 

Autumn  paint 
Ausonian  hills  with  grapes,  whilst  English  plains 
Blush  with  pomaceoiis  harvests  breathing  sweets. 

Philips 

Poma'de.  n.s.[pomade,  Fr, pomado,  Ital.] 
A  fragrant  ointment. 

Po'mander.  n.s.  [pomme  d'ambre,Tr. 
A  sweet  ball ;  a  perfumed  ball  or  pow- 
der. 

I  have  .sold  all  my  trumpery  ;  not  a  counterfeit 
stone,  not  a  ribbon,  glass,  pomander,  or  browch  to 
keep  my  pack  from  fasting.  Shahesp. 

The  sacred  Virgin's  well,  her  moss  most  sweet 
and  rare. 

Against  infectious  damps  foi  pomander  to  wear. 

Drayton. 

They  have  in  physick  use  o{ pomander  and  knots 
of  powders  for  dry  inn  of  rheums,  comforting  ol 
the  heart,  and  provokuig  of  sleep.  Bacon. 

POMA  TUM,  n.s.  [Lat.]    An  ointment. 

I  gave  him  a  little  pomatum  to  dress  the  scab. 

Wiseman. 

To  Pome.  v.  n.  [  pommer,  Fr.]  To  grow 
to  a  round  head  like  an  apple.  Diet. 

Pomeci'tron.  n.s.  [pome  and  citron.] 
A  citron  apple.  Diet. 

Pomegra'nate.  n.s.  [pomum granatum, 
Lat.] 

1,  The  tree. 

The  flower  of  the  pomegranate  consists  of  many 
leaves  placed  in  a  circular  order,  which  expand  in 
form  of  a  rose,  whose  bell-shaped  multifid  flower- 
cup  afterwards  becomes  a  globular  fruit,  having  a 
thick,  smooth,  brittle  rind  and  is  divided  into  se- 
veral cells,  which  contain  oblong  hardy  seeds,  sur- 
rounded with  a  soft  pulp.  Miller. 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark 
That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear  , 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree.  Shak, 

2.  The  fruit. 

In  times  past  they  dyed  scarlet  with  the  seed  of 
a  pomegranate.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Nor  on  its  slender  twigs 
Low  bending  be  the  {all  pomegranate  scorn'd. 

Thomson. 

Po'meroy.     ^  m.  «.     A  sort  of  apple. 

Fo'meroyal./  Ainsworth. 

Pomi'ferous.  adj.  [pomifer,  L,at.]  A 
terra  applied  to  plants  which  have  the 
largest  fruit,  and  are  covered  with  thick 
hard  rind,  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished from  the  bacciferous,  which 
have  only  a  thin  skin  over  the  fruit. 

All  pomiferous  herbs,  pompions,  melons,  gourds, 
and  cucumbers,  unable  to  support  themselves,  are 
either  endued  with  a  faculty  of  twining  about 
others,  or  with  claspers  and  tendrils,  whereby  they 
catch  hold  of  them.  Raj;  on  the  Creation. 

Other  fruits  contain  a  great  deal  of  cooling 
viscid  juice,  combined  with  a  nitrous  salt ;  such 
are  many  of  the  low  pomiferous  kind,  as  cucumbers 
and  pompions.  Arbuthnot  on  Alim, 

Po'mmel.  n.s.  [pomeau,  Fr.  porno,  Ital. 
appal  van  t'  swaerd,  Dut.] 
.  A  round  ball  or  knob. 

Like  pomm£ls  round  of  marble  clear, 
Where  azur'd  veins  well  mixt  appear.  Sidney. 

Huram  finished  the  two  pillars  and  the  pommels, 
and  the  chapters  which  were  on  the  top  of  the  two 
pillars.  a  Chronicles, 

.  The  knob  that  balances  the  blade  ol 
the  sword. 

His  chief  enemy  offered  to  deliver  the  pomme 
of  his  sword  in  token  of  yielding.  Sidney. 
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J.  The  protuberant  part  of  the  saddle  be 
fore. 

The  starting  steed  was  seiz'd  with  sudden  fright 
And  bounding,  o'er  the  pommel  cast  the  knight. 

Dryden 

To  Po'mmel.  v.  a.  [This  word  seems  to 
come  from  pommeler,  Fr.  to  variegate. 
To  beat  with  any  thing  thick  or  bulky 
to  beat  black  and  blue;  to  bruise;  to 
punch. 

*OMP.  n.  s.  [pompa,  Lat] 
,  Splendour;  pride. 

Take  phjsick,  pomp. 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel.  Shakesp 
1.  A  procession  of  splendour  and  ostenta- 
tion. 

The  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant.  Milton 
All  eyes  you  draw,  and  with  the  eyes  the  heart ; 
Of  your  own  pomp  yourself  the  greatest  part. Dry. 

Such  a  numerous  and  innocent  multitude, 
cloathed  in  the  charity  of  their  benefactors,  was  a 
more  beautiful  expression  of  joy  and  thanksgiving, 
than  could  have  been  exhibited  by  all  the  pomps 
of  a  Roman  triumph.  Addison's  Guardian. 

'o'mpholyx.  n.  s. 

Pompholyx  is  a  white,  light,  and  very  friable 
substance,  found  in  crusts  adhering  to  the  domes 
of  the  furnaces,  and  to  the  covers  of  the  large  cru 
cibles,  in  which  brass  is  made  either  from  a  mix- 
ture of  copper  and  lapis  calaminaris,  or  of  cop 
per  and  zink.  Hill. 

o'mpion.  w.  *.  [pompon,  Yr.]  A  pum- 
kin.  A  sort  of  large  fruit.  Diet. 
o'mpire.  n.  s.  [potmim  anClpyrus,  Lat.] 
A  sort  of  pearmain.  Ainsworth. 
O'MPOUS.  adj.  [pompeux,YY.'\^Y^^n- 
did  ;  magnificent ;  grand. 
What  flatt'ring  scenes  our  waud'ring  fancy 
wrought, 

Rome's  pompous  glories  rising  to  our  thought.Pope. 

An  inscription  in  the  ancient  way,  plain,  pomp- 
ous, yet  modest,  will  be  best.  Atterbury  to  Pope. 
d'mpously.  adv.  [from poynpous.}  Mag- 
nificently ;  splendidly. 

Whate'er  can  urge  ambitious  youth  to  fight. 
She  pompous/y  displays  before  their  sight.  Dryden. 
3MPOUSNESS.    n.  s.    [fi'om  pompous.] 
Magnificence ;  splendour ;   showiness  ; 
ostentatiousness. 

The  English  and  French  raise  their  language 
with  metaphors,  or  by  the  pompousness  of  the 
whole  phrase  wear  ufF  any  littleness  that  appears 
in  the  particular  parts.  Addison. 

>Np.  re.  s.  [supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  pound ;  pmban.  Sax.  to  shut  up.] 
A  small  pool  or  lake  of  water ;  a  bason ; 
water  not  running  or  emitting  any 
stream. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  place  was  a  fair  pond, 
vhose  shaking  crystal  was  a  perfect  mirror  to  all 
he  other  beauties,  so  that  it  bare  shew  of  two 
ardens.  Sidney. 

Through  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond 
or  pool,  • 
rhere  swallow'd  up.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Had  marine  bodies  been  found  in  only  one 
)lace,  it  might  have  been  suspected,  that  the  sea 
»as,  what  the  Caspian  is,  a  great  pond  or  lake, 
loufined  to  one  part.  Woodward. 

His  building  is  a  town, 
Sis  pond  an  ocean,  his  parterre  a  down.  Pope. 

)  Pond.  v.  a.  To  ponder.  A  corrupt 
obsolete  word. 

O  my  liege  lord,  the  god  of  my  life, 
Pleaseth  you  pond  your  suppliant's  plaint.Spenser. 
I  Po'nder.  v.  a.  [po7idero,  Lat.]  To 
weigh  mentally  ;  to  consider  ;  to  attend. 

Mary  kept  all  these  things,  and  pondered  them 
n  her  Heart.  Luke,  ii.  19. 
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Colours,  popularities,  and  circumstances  sway 
the  ordinary  judgment,  not  fully  pondeiing  the 
matter.  Bacon. 

This  ponder,  that  all  nations  of  the  earth 
Shall  in  his  seed  be  blessed.      MiCton's  Par.  Lost. 

Intent  he  seem'd. 
And  pond'ring  future  things  of  wond'rous  weight. 

Dryden 

To  Po'nder.  v.  n.  To  think ;  to  muse ; 
with  on.  This  is  an  improper  use  of 
the  word. 

This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more.   Shakesp.  K.  Lear, 

Whom  pond'ring  thus  on  human  miseries. 
When  Venus  saw  her  heav'niy  sire  bespoke. Dryrf. 
Po'nderal.  adj.  [fvampondus,  Lat.]  Es- 
timated by  weight ;  distinguished  from 
numeral. 

Thus  did  the  money  drachma  in  process  of  time 
decrease  ;  but  all  the  while  we  may  suppose  the 
ponrferaZ  drachma  to  have  continued  the  same,  Just 
as  it  has  happened  to  us,  as  well  as  our  neigh- 
bours, whose  ponderal  libra  remains  as  it  was, 
though  the  nummary  hath  much  decreased. 

Arbuthnot. 

Po'nderable.  adj.  [from  pondcro,  Lat.] 
Capable  to  be  weighed  ;  mensurable  by 
scales. 

The  bite  of  an  asp  will  kill  within  an  hour,  yet 
the  impression  is  scarce  visible,  and  the  poison 
communicated  not  pinderahle.  Brown. 

Pondera'tion.  n.  s.  [from  pondcro, 
Lat.]    The  act  of  weighing. 

While  we  perspire,  we  absorb  the  outward  air, 
and  the  quantity  of  perspired  matter,  found  by 
ponderation,  is  only  the  difference  between  that 
and  the  air  imbibed.  Arbuthnot 
Po'nderer.  72.5.  [fi'om  ponder.]  He  who 
ponders. 

PoNDERo'siTY.  n.  s.  [from  ponderous.] 
Weight ;  gravity  ;  heaviness. 

Crystal  will  sink  in  water,  as  carrying  in  its  own 
bulk  a  greater  ponderosity  than  the  space  in  any 
water  it  doth  occupy.  Brown. 

Gold  is  remarkable  for  its  admirable  ductility 
and  ponderosity,  wherein  it  excels  all  other  bodies. 

Ray. 

PO'NDEROUS.  adj.  [ponderosus,  from 

pondus,  Lat.] 
1.  Heavy ;  weighty. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  make  gold,  which  is  the 
most  ponderorous  and  materiate  amongst  metals  of 
other  metals  less  ponderous  and  materiate,  than, 
via  versa,  to  make  silver  of  lead  or  quicksilver ; 
both  which  are  more  ponderous  than  silver.  Bacon. 

His  pond'roiis  shield  behind  him  cast.  MUton. 

Upon  laying  a  weight  in  one  of  the  scales,  in- 
scribed eternity,  though  1  threw  in  that  of  time, 
prosperity,  affliction,  wealth,  and  poverty,  which 
seemed  very  ponderous,  they  were  not  able  to  stir 
the  opposite)  balance.  Addison. 

Because  all  the  parts  of  an  undistributed  fluid 
are  of  equal  gravity,  or  gradually  placed  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  it,  any  concretion,  that 
can  be  supposed  to  be  naturally  made  in  such  a 
fluid,  must  be  all  over  of  a  similar  gravity,  or  have 
the  more  ponderous  parts  nearer  to  its  basis. 

Bentley. 

,  Important ;  momentous. 

If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
May  suffer  alteration,  I'll  point  you 
Where  you  shall  have  receiving  shall  become  you. 

Shaltesp. 

3.  Forcible  ;  strongly  impulsive. 

Imagination  hath  more  force  upon  things  liv- 
ing, than  things  inanimate ;  and  upon  light  and 
subtile  motions,  than  uj)ou  motions  vehement  or 
ponderous.  Bacon. 

Impatient  {)f  her  load, 
And  lab'ring  underneath  the  pond'rous  god. 
The  more  she  strove  to  shake  him  from  lier  breast, 
With  far  superior  force  he  prcss'd.  Dryden. 

Press'd  with  the  pond' rous  blow, 
Down  sinks  the  ship  within  th'  abyss  below.  Dry. 
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Po'nderously.  adj.  [from  ponder ous.^ 

With  great  weight. 
Po  nderousness.  n.s.  [from  ponderous.] 
Heaviness  ;  weight  f  gravity. 

The  oil  and  spirit  place  themselves  under  or 
above  one  another,  according  as  their  ponderous- 
ness  makes  tliera  swim  or  sink.  Boyle. 

Po'ndweed.   n.s.  [potamogeiton.]  A 
plant.  Ainsworth. 
Po'nent.  adj.  [po7iente,  Ital.]  Western. 

Thwart  of  these,  as  fierce. 
Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds 
Eurus  and  Zephyr.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Po'niard.  n.s.  [poignard,  Fr.  pugio, 
Lat.  ]  A  dagger ;  a  short  stabbing  wea- 
pon. 

She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs. 5^. 
Melpomene  would  be  represented,  in  her  right 
hand  a  naked  poniard.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Poniards  hand  to  hand 
Be  baiiish'd  from  the  field,  that  none  shall  dare 
With  short'ned  swsrd  to  stab  in  closer  war.  Dryd. 

To  Po'niard.    v.  a.  [poignarditr,  Fr.] 

To  stab  with  a  poniard. 
PoNK.  n.s.  [Of  this  word  I  know  not 
the  original.]     A  nocturnal  spirit ;  a 
hag. 

Ne  let  the  ponk,  nor  other  evil  sprights, 
Ne  let  mischievous  witches.  Spenser. 
Po'ntage.  n.s.  [pons,  pontis,  bridge.] 
Duty  paid  for  the  reparation  of  bridges. 

In  right  of  the  church,  they  were  formerly  by 
the  common  law  dischargee!  from  pontage  and 
murage.  Ayliffe. 
Po'ntiff.  re.  s.  [pontife,  Fr.  pontijex, 
Lat.] 

,  A  priest ;  a  high-priest. 

Livy  relates,  that  there  were  found  two  coffins, 
whereof  the  one  contained  the  body  of  Noma, 
and  the  other  his  books  of  ceremonies,  and  tlie 
discipline  of  the  poiiti/fs.  Bacon. 
The  pope. 

Ponti'fical,  adj.  [poniijical,  Fr.  pon- 
tijicalis,  Lat;] 

1.  Belonging  to  an  high-priest. 

2.  Popish. 

It  were  not  amiss  to  answer  by  a  herald  the  next 
pontifical  attempt,  rather  sending  defiance  than 
publishing  answers.  Italeigh. 

The  pontifical  authority  is  as  much  superior  to 
the  regain  as  the  sun  is  greater  than  the  moon. 

Baker. 

3.  Splendid  ;  magnificent. 

Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new, 
^ly  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical. 
Ne'er  seen,  but  wonder  d  at.     Shakesp.  Henry  TV. 

4.  [From  pons  and  J(/cio.]  Bridge-build- 
ing. This  sense  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to 
Milton,  and  pei'haps  was  intended  as  an 
equivocal  satire  on  popery. 

Now  had  they  brought  the  work  by  latond'rous 
art 

Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock 
Over  the  vex'd  abyss.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Ponti'fical.  re.  s.  [pontificate,  L,at.]  A 
book  containing  rites  and  ceremonies 
ecclesiastical. 

What  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  did,  may 
be  seen  in  pontificals,  containing  the  forms  for  con- 
secrations. South. 

By  the  pouti^cai,  no  altar  is  to  be  consecrated 
without  reliques.  Stilling fieet . 

Ponti'fically.  adv.  [from  pontifical.] 

In  a  pontifical  manner. 
Ponti'ficate.  n.  s.  [pontifical,  Yr.pon- 
tificatus,  Lat.]    Papacy  ;  popedom. 

He  turned  hermit  in  the  view  of  being  advanced 
to  the  pon£i/ica£e.  Addison. 
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Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  may  a 
recover  themselves  under  the  present  pontificate,  if 
the  wars  of  Italy  will  give  them  leave.  Addison. 

Po'ntifice.  n.  s.  [pons  and  facio.] 
Bridgework ;  edifice  of  a  bridge. 

He,  at  the  brink  of  Chaos,  near  the  foot 
Of  this  new  wond'rous  pontyice,  unhop'd 
Met  his  offspring  dear.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

PoNTiFi'ciAN.  «<//.  [from  pontiff.]  Ad- 
hering to  the  pope  ;  popish. 

Many  other  doctors,  both  pmitijicians  and  of  the 
reformed  church,  maiatain,  that  God  sanctified 
the  seventh  day.  White. 

Po'ntlevis.  «.  s.  In  horsemanship,  is  a 
a  disorderly  resisting  action  of  a  horse 
in  disobedience  to  hia  rider,  in  which  he 
rears  up  several  times  running,  and  rises 
up  so  upon  his  bind  legs,  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  coming  over.  Bailey. 

PONTON,  n.s.  [Fr.] 

Podton  is  a  floating  bridge  or  invention  tn  pass 
over  water  :  it  is  made  of  two  great  boats  placed 
at  some  distance  from  one  another,  both  planked 
over,  as  is  the  interval  between  them,  with  rails  on 
their  sides  ;  the  whole  so  strongly  built  as  to  carry 
over  horse  and  cannon.  Militari/  Diet. 

The  black  prince  passed  many  a  river  without 
the  help  of  pontons.  Spectator. 
Po'ny.  n.  s.  [[  know  not  the  original  of 
this  word,  unless  it  be  corrupted  from 
puni/.'\  A  small  horse. 
Pool.  n.  s.  [pul,  Snx.poel,  Dut  ]  A  lake 
of  standing  water. 

Moss,  as  it  Cometh  of  moisture,  so  the  water 
must  but  slide,  and  not  stand  in  a  pool.  Bacon 

Sea  he  had  search'd,  and  land, 
From  Eden  over  Pontus,  and  the  pool 
Mffiotis.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Love  ott  to  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind. 
Awakes  the  sleepy  vigour  of  the  soul. 
And  brushing  o'er,  adds  vigour  to  the  pool. Dryden. 

The  circling  streams,  once  thought  the  pools  of 
blood. 

From  dark  oblivion  Harvey's  name  shall  save. 

Dryden. 

After  the  deluge,  we  suppose  the  vallies  and 
lower  grounds,  where  the  descent  and  derivation 
of  the  water  was  not  so  easy,  to  have  been  full  of 
lakes  and  pools.  Bur7iet. 

Poop.  n.s.  [pouppe,  Tr.  puppis,  hat.] 
The  hindmost  part  of  the  ship. 

Some  sat  upon  the  ton  of  the  poop  weeping  and 
wailing,  till  the  sea  swallowed  them.  Sidney. 

The  poop  was  beaten  gold.  Shakesp. 

Perceiving  that  the  Pigeon  had  only  lost  a 
piece  of  her  tail  through  the  next  opening  of  the 
rocks,  they  passed  safe,  only  the  end  of  their  poop 
was  bruised.  Raleigh. 

He  was  openly  set  upou  the  poop  of  the  galley. 

Knolles. 

With  wind  in  poop,  the  vessel  ploughs  the  sea. 
And  measures  back  with  speed  her  former  way. 

Dryden. 

POOR.  adj.  [jjrtMDJT,  Fr.  j9om,  Span.] 
1 .  Not  rich  ;  indigent ;  necessitous ;  op- 
pressed with  want. 

Poor  cuckoldly  knave — 1  wrong  him  to  call  him 
poor ;  they  say  he  hath  masses  .ii  money.  Shakesp. 

Who  builds  a  church  to  Gori  an'l  not  to  fame. 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name  ; 
Go  search  it  there,  where  to  be  born  and  die. 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history.  Pope. 

Teach  the  old  chronicle,  in  future  times. 
To  bear  no  mem'ry  but  of ;joor  rogues  crimes. 

H.;te. 

^.  Trifling ;  narrow ;  of  little  dignity, 
force,  or  value. 

A  conservatory  of  snow  and  ice  used  for  delicacy 
to  cool  wine,  is  a  poor  and  contemptible  use,  in 
respect  of  other  uses  that  may  be  made  of  it.  Bacon. 

How  poor  are  the  imitations  of  nature  in  com- 
mon course  of  experiments,  except  they  be  led  by 
great  judgment.  Bacon. 
~     When  lie  delights  in  sin,  as  he  observes  it  in 
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other  men,  he  is  wholly  transformed  from  the 
creature  God  first  made  him  :  nay,  has  consumed 
those  poor  remainders  of  good  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
left  hiin.  Soulh. 

That  I  have  wronged  no  man,  will  be  a  poor 
plea  or  apology  at  the  last  day  ;  for  it  is  not  for 
rapine,  that  men  are  formally  impeached  and  fi- 
nally condemned  ;  but  1  was  an  hungry,  and  ye 
gave  me  no  meat.  Calamy's  Sermons. 

3.  Paltry  ;  mean ;  contemptible. 
A  poor  number  it  was  to  conquer  Ireland  to  the 

Pope's  use.  Bacon. 

And  if  that  wisdom  still  wise  ends  propound. 
Why  made  he  man,  of  other  creatures,  king  ; 

When,  if  he  perish  here,  there  is  not  found 
In  all  the  world  so  poor  and  vile  a  thing  Davies. 

i'he  marquis,  making  haste  to  Scarborough 
embarked  in  a  poor  vessel.  Clarendon 
We  have  seen  how  pom-  and  contemptible  a  force 
has  been  raised  by  those  who  appeared  openly. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 
Matilda  is  so  intent  upon  all  the  arts  of  improv- 
ing their  dress,  that  she  has  some  new  fancy  almost 
every  day ;   and  leaves   no  ornament  untry'd, 
from  the  richest  jewel  to  the  poorest  flower.  Li 

4.  Unimportant. 
To  be  without  power  or  distinction,  is  not, 

my  poor  opinion,  a  very  amiable  situation  to  a 
person  of  title.  Swift: 

5.  Unhappy  ;  uneasy ;  pitiable. 
Vext  sailors  curse  the  rain. 

For  which  poor  shepherds  pray'd  in  vain.  Waller. 

Vain  privilege,  poor  women  have  a  tongue  ; 
Men  can  stand  silent,  and  resolve  on  wrong.  Dry. 

6.  Mean;  depressed;  low  ;  dejected. 
A  soothsayer  made  Antonius  believe,  tliat  his 

genius,  which  otherwise  was  brave,  was,  in  the 
presence  of  Octavianus,  poor  and  cowardly. Bacon. 
7-  [A  word  of  tenderness.]  Dear. 
Poor,  little,  pretty,  flutt'ring  thing. 
Must  we  no  longer  live  together  f 

And  dost  thou  prune  thy  trembling  wing. 
To  take  thy  flight  thou  knuw'st  not  wiiitlier  Wi  ior. 

8.  [A  word  of  slight  contempt.]  Wretched 
The  poo)'  monk  never  saw  many  of  the  decrees 

and  councils  he  had  occasion  to  use.  Baker 

9.  Not  good  ;  not  fit  for  any  purpose. 
I  have  very  pom-  and  unhappy  brains  for  drink 

ing :  I  could  wish  courtesy  would  invent  some 
other  entertainment.  Shakesp. 

10.  The  ^oor.  [collectively.]  Those  who 
are  in  the  lowest  rank  of  the  community ; 
those  who  cannot  subsist  but  by  the  cha- 
rity of  others ;  but  it  is  sometimes  used 
with  laxity  for  any  not  rich. 

From  a  confin'd  well-raanag'd  store. 
You  both  employ  and  feed  thepoor.  Waller. 

Never  any  time  since  the  reformation  can  shew 
so  many  poor  amongst  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
churchmen,  as  this  particular  time.  Spratt. 
Thepoor  dare  nothing  tell  but  flatt'ring  news. 

Dryden. 

Has  God  cast  thy  lot  amongst  the  poor  of  this 
world,  by  denying  thee  the  plenties  of  this  life, 
or  by  taknig  them  away  ?  this  may  be  preventing 
mercy  ;  for  much  mischief  riches  do  to  the  sons  of 
men.  South. 

1 1.  Barren  ;  dry  :  as,  a  poor  soil. 

12.  Lean ;  starved ;  emaciated :  as,  a  poor 
horse. 

Where  juice  wanteth,  the  language  is  tliin, 
flagging,  poor,  starved,  and  scarce  covering  the 
bone.  BenJonson. 

1 3.  Without  spirit ;  flaccid. 
Poo'rly.  adv.  [from poor.] 

1 .  Without  wealth. 
Those  thieves  spared  his  life,  letting  him  go  to 

learn  to  live  poorly.  Sidney. 

2.  Not  prosperously  ;  with  little  success. 
If  you  sow  one  ground  with  the  same  kind  of 

grain,  it  will  prosper  hnt  poorly.  Bacon. 
.  Meanly;  without  spirit. 

Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended  :  be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts.        Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
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Nor  is  their  courage  or  their  wealth  .so  low, 
I'hat  from  his  wars  they  poorly  would  retire.  Dryd 

4.  Without  dignity. 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night. 
That  poorly  satisfy  our  ej'es. 
More  by  your  number  than  your  light. 
You  common  people  of  the  skies  ; 
What  are  you  when  the  sun  shall  rise  ?  Wotton. 

Po'oRjOHN.  n.s.  [callarius.]  A  sort  ot 
fisli.  Ainsw^ 

Poo'rness.  71.  s.  [frovapoor.] 

1.  Poverty;  indigence;  want. 

No  less  I  hate  him  than  the  gates  of  hell. 
That  pom-enesse  can  force  an  untruth  to  tell.  Cftapw 

If  a  prince  should  complain  of  the  poomesi  of 
his  exchequer,  would  he  be  angry  with  his  mer- 
chants, if  they  brought  him  a  cargo  of  good  bul- 
lion ?  Bumet't  Theory. 

2.  Meanness ;  lowness  ;  want  of  dignity. 
The  Italian  opera  seldom  sinks  into  a  poorness  of 

language,  but,  amidst  all  the  meanness  of  the 
thoughts,  has  something  beautiful  and  sonorous 
in  the  expression.  Addison. 

There  is  a  kind  of  sluggish  resignation,  as  well 
as  poorness  and  degeneracy  of  spirit,  in  a  state  of 
slavery.  Addiion. 
'•i.  Sterility  ;  barrenness. 

The  poorness  of  the  herbs  shews  the  poorness  ot 
the  earth,  especially  if  in  colour  more  dark. Bacon. 

Enquire  the  differences  of  metals  which  con- 
tain other  metals,  and  how  that  agrees  with  the 
poorness  or  richness  of  the  metals  in  themselves. 

Bacon. 

Poorspi'rited.  adj.  [poor  and  spirit.} 
Mean ;  cowardly. 
Mirvan !   poorspirited  wretch!    tliou  hast  de- 
ceiv'd  me.  Dennis. 
PooRSPi  RiTEDNESS.    M.S.   Meanness ; 
coAvardice. 

A  cause  of  men's  taking  pleasure  in  the  sins  of 
others,  is,  from  that  meanness  and  poorspiritedness 
that  accompanies  guilt.  Soidh. 

Pop.  n.s.  [ poppy s'ma,  hat.]  A  small 
siTfiart  quick  sound.  It  is  formed  from 
the  sound. 

I  have  several  ladies,  who  could  not  give  a  pop 
loud  enough  to  he  lieard  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  who  can  now  discharge  a  fan,  that  it  shall 
make  a  report  like  a  pocket  pistol.  Addison. 

To  Pop.  r.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  move 
or  enter  with  a  quick,  sudden,  and  unex- 
pected motion. 

He  that  kill'd  my  king, 
Popt  in  between  th'  election  and  my  hopes.  Shak. 

A  boat  was  sunk  and  all  the  folk  drowned, 
saving  one  only  woman,  that  in  her  first  poppinj^ 
up  again,  which  most  living  things  accustom, 
espied  the  boat  risen  likewise,  and  floating  by 
her,  got  hold  of  the  boat,  and  sat  astride  upon 
one  of  its  sides.  Careiii. 
1  startled  at  his  popping;  upon  me  unexpectedly. 

Addison. 

As  he  scratch'd  to  fetch  up  thought, 
Forth  popp'd  the  sprite  so  thin.  Swift's  Miscellanies. 

Others  have  a  trick  of  popping  up  and  down 
every  moment,  from  their  paper  to  the  audience, 
like  an  idle  school-boy.  Swift. 

To  Pop.  v.  a. 

1.  To  put  out  or  in  suddenly,  slily,  or  un- 
expectedly. 

That  is  my  brother's  plea, 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  he  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year.Shak. 

He  popped  a  paper  into  his  hand.  Milton. 

A  fellow,  finding  somewhat  prick  him,  popt  his 
finger  upon  the  place.  L' Estrange. 

The  commonwealth  popped  up  its  head  for  the 
third  time  under  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  then 
sunk  for  ever.  Dryden. 

Didst  thou  never  pop 
Thy  head  into  a  tinman's  shop  ?  Prior. 

2.  To  shift. 
If  their  curiosity  leads  them  to  ask  what  they 

liould  not  know,  it  is  better  to  tell  them  plainly,. 
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that  it  is  a  thing  that  belongs  not  to  them  to  know 
than  to  pop  them  off  with  a  falsehood.  Locke. 
3PE.  w.  s.  [papa,  Lat.  waTrira^.'] 
The  bishop  of  Rome. 
I  refuse  you  for  ray  judge  ;  and 
Appeal  unto  the  pope  to  be  judg'd  by  him. 

_    _  Shakesp. 
He  was  organist  in  the  pope's  chapel  at  Rome. 

,  .  .  Peacham. 
Christianity  has  been  more  oppressed  by  those 
;hat  thus  fought  for  it,  than  those  that  were  in 
irms  against  it ;  upon  this  score,  the  pope  has  done 
let  more  harm  than  the  Turlc.  Decay  of  Piety 
A  small  fish. 

A  pope,  by  some  called  a  ruffe,  is  much  like 
)earch  for  shape,  but  will  not  grow  bigger  than 
;udgeon :  an  excellent  fish,  of  a  pleasant  taste 
ind  spawns  in  April.  Walton. 

»'PEDOM.  w.  s.  [pope  and  dom.]  Pa- 
lacy ;  popal  dignity. 
ITiat  world  of  wealth  I've  drawn  together 
'or  mine  own  ends  ;  indeed,  to  gain  uie  popedom. 

iSliakesp. 

I PERY.  w.  s.  [from  pope.]  The  religion 
)f  the  church  of  Rome. 

Popery,  for  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  disci- 
line,  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  absurd  system 
f  Christianity.  Swift. 
'pe'seye.  n.  s.  [pope  and  eye.]  The 
:land  surrounded  with  fat  in  the  middle 
f  the  thigh :  why  so  called  I  know  not. 
'PGUN.  n.  s.  [pop  and  gun.]  A  gun 
nth  which  children  play,  that  only 
lakes  a  noise. 
Life  is  not  weak  enough  to  be  destroyed  by  this 
pgun  artillery  of  tea  and  coflfee.  Cheynt. 

pi'njay.  n.  s.  [papegay,  Dut.  papa- 
ayo.  Span.] 
A  parrot. 

Young  popinjays\ea.rn  quickly  to  speak.jlscAam. 
The  great  red  and  blue  parrot ;  there  are  of 
lese  greater,  the  middlemost  called  popinjays,  and 
e  lesser  called  perroquets.  Grew. 

A  woodpecker.  So  it  seems  to  be  used 
ere. 

Terpsichore  would  be  expressed,  upon  her  head 
coronet  of  tliose  green  feathers  of  the  popinjay, 
token  of  that  victory  which  the  muses  got  of 
e  daughters  of  Pierius,  who  were  turned  into 
pinjays  or  woodpeckers. ,  Peacham. 
!\.  trifling  fop. 

I,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds,  being  gall'd 

y  be  so  pester  d  by  a  popinjay, 

uswer'd  neglectingly,  1  know  not  vihat.Shakesji. 

PISH.  adj.  [from  pope.]  Taught  by 
le  pope;  relating  to  popery  ;  peculiar 
popery. 

[n  this  sense,  as  they  affirm,  so  we  deny,  that 
latsoever  is  popish  we  ought  to  abrogate. /ioo/ccr. 

I  know  thou  art  religious, 
ith  twenty  popisft  tricks  and  ceremonies. SAafcesp. 

PISHLY.  adv.  [from  popish.]  With 
ndency  to  popery ;  in  a  popish  manner. 
She  baffled  the  many  attempts  of  her  enemies, 
d  entirely  broke  the  whole  force  of  that  party 
long  her  subjects,  which  was  popishly  affected. 

Addisoti's  Freeholder. 
A  friend  in  Ireland,  popishly  speaking,  1  believe 
instantly  well  disposed  towards  nie.  Pope  to  Swift. 
PLAR.  n.  s.  [peuplier,  Tr.  popidus, 
at.]    A  tree. 

The  leaves  of  the  poplar  are  broad,  and  for  the 
ost  part  angular  :  the  male  trees  produce  amen- 
ceous  flowers,  which  have  many  little  leaves 
d  apices,  but  are  barren  :  the  female  trees  pro- 
ice  membraneous  pods,  which  open  into  two 
•rt5,_containing  many  seeds,  which  have  a  large 
lantity  of  down  adhering  to  theiu,  and  are  col- 
;ted  hitosjjikes.  Miller. 
Po  is  drawn  with  the  face  of  an  ox,  with  a  gar- 
id  of  poplar  upon  his  head.  Peacham. 
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All  he  describ'd  was  present  to  their  eyes. 
And  as  he  rais'd  his  verse,  the  poplars  seera'd  to 
rise.  Roscommon. 
So  falls  apaplar,  that  in  watry  ground 
Rais'd  high  the  head.  Pope's  Iliad. 

Po'ppY.  n.  s.  [popx^,  S-d\.  papaver,  La.t.] 
A  flower. 

Of  these  are  eighteen  species  :  some  sort  is  cul- 
tivated for  medicinal  use;  and  some  suppose  it  to 
be  the  plant  whence  opium  is  produced.  Miller, 

His  temples  last  with  poppies  were  o'erspread, 
That  nodding  seerii'd  to  consecrate  his  liead.  Dry, 

Dr.  Lister  has  been  guilty  of  mistake,  in  the 
reflections  he  makes  on  what  he  calls  the  sleeping 
Cupid  with  poppy  in  his  hands.  Addison. 

And  pale  Nympheea  with  her  clay-cold  breath  ; 
And  poppies,  which  suborn  the  sleep  of  death. 

Harte. 


Po'puLACE.  n.s.  [populace,  Fr.  from  po- 
pulus,  Lat.]  The  vulgar ;  the  multi- 
tude. 

Now  swarms  the  populace,  a  countless  throng, 
Youth  and  hoar  ace  tumultuous  pour  along  Pope. 

The  tribunes  and  people  having  subdued  all 
competitors,  began  the  last  game  of  a  prevalent 
populace,  to  chuse  themselves  a  master.  SmiJ't. 

Po'puLACY.  n.  s.  [populace,  Fr.]  The 
common  people ;  the  multitude. 

Under  colours  of  piety  ambitious  policies  march, 
not  only  with  security,  but  applause  as  to  the  po- 
pulacy.  King  Charles. 

When  he  thinks  one  monarcli's  lust  too  mild  a 
regimen,  he  can  let  in  the  whole  populacy  of  sin 
upon  the  soul.  Decay  of  Piety. 

PO  PULAR,  adj.  [populaire,  Fr.  popu- 
lar is,  Lat] 
1 .  Vulgar  ;  plebeian. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  with  what  partiality  and 
popu/ar  heat  elections  were  carried  in  many  places. 

King  Charles. 
The  emmet  join'd  in  her  popular  tribes 
Of  commonalty.  Milton. 
So  the  popular  vote  inclines.  Miltori, 

.  Suitable  to  the  common  people ;  fami- 
liar ;  not  critical. 

Homilies  are  plain  and  popular  instructions. 

Hooker. 

,  Beloved  by  the  people ;  pleasing  to  the 
people. 

It  might  have  been  more  popular  and  plausible 
to  vulgar  ears,  if  this  first  discourse  had  been  spent 
in  extolling  the  force  of  laws.  Hooker. 

Such  as  were  popular, 
And  well-deserving,  were  advanc'd  by  grace. 

Daniel. 

The  old  general  was  set  aside,  and  prince  Ru- 
pert put  into  the  command,  which  was  no  popular 
change.  Clarendon. 

.  Studious  of  the  favour  of  the  people. 

A  popular  man  is,  in  trutli,  no  better  than  a 
prostitute  to  conim'jn  fame  and  to  the  people. 

Dryden 

His  virtues  have  \jndone  his  country. 
Such  popular  humanity  is  treason.  Addison's  Cato. 

5.  Prevailing  or  raging  among  the  popu- 
lace ;  as,  a  popular  distemper. 
Popula'rity.  n.s.   [popularitas,  Lat. 
popularite,  Fr.  from  popidar.] 
.  Graciousness  among  the  people ;  state 
of  being  favoured  by  the  people. 

The  best  temper  of  minds  desireth  good  name 
and  true  honour ;  the  lighter,  popularity  and  ap- 
plause; llie  more  depraved,  subjection  and  ty- 
ranny. Baco7i. 

Your  mind  has  been  above  the  wretched  affec- 
tation o{  popularity.  Dryden. 

Admire  we  then. 
Or  popularity,  or  stars,  or  strings, 
Tlie  mob's  applauses,  or  the  gifts  of  kings  ?  Pope. 

He  could  be  at  the  head  of  no  factions  and  ca- 
bals, nor  attended  by  a  hired  rabble,  which  his 
flatterers  might  represent  as  popuioriti/.  Swift. 
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2.  Representation  suited  to  vulgar  concep- 
tion ;  what  affects  the  vulgar. 

The  persuader's  labour  is  to  make  things  ap- 
pear good  or  evil,  which  as  it  may  be  performed 
by  solid  reasons,  so  it  may  be  represented  als'<  bv 
colours,  popularities,  and  circumstances,  which 
sway  the  ordinary  judgment.  Bacon. 

Po  pularly,  adv.  [from popular.] 

1 .  In  a  popular  manner  ;  so  as  to  please 
the  crowd. 

The  victor  knight 
Bareheaded,  popwZm/i/ low  had  bow'd. 
And  paid  the  salutations  of  the  crowd.  Dryden. 

Influenc'd  by  the  rabble's  bloody  will. 
With  thumbs  bent  back,  they  piypularly  kill.  Dry. 

2.  According  to  vulgar  conception. 
Nor  can  we  excuse  the  duty  of  our  knowledge, 

if  we  only  bestow  those  commendatory  concerns 
which  popularly  set  forth  the  emiriency  thereof. 

Brown  s  Vulg.  Err. 

To  POPULATE,  v.n.  [from  populus, 
Lat.]    To  breed  people. 

When  there  be  great  shoals  of  people,  which  go 
on  to  populate,  without  foreseeing  means  of  life 
and  sustentation,  it  is  of  necessity,  that  once  in  an 
age,  they  discharge  a  portion  of  their  people  upon 
other  nations.  Bacon's  Essai/s, 

Population,  n.s.  [from  populate.]  The 
state  of  a  country  with  respect  to  num- 
bers of  people. 

I'he  population  of  a  kingdom  does  not  exceed 
the  stock  of  the  kingdom,  which  should  maintain 
them  ;  neither  is  the  population  to  be  reckoneif 
only  by  number  ;  for  a  smaller  number,  that  sjjend 
more  and  earn  less,  do  wear  out  an  estate  soontr 
than  a  greater  number,  that  live  lower  and  gather 
more.  Bacon. 

PopuLo'siTY.  n.  s.  [from  populous.]  Po- 
pulousness  ;  multitude  of  people. 

How  it  conduceth  unto  populosity,  we  shall 
make  but  little  doubt ;  there  are  causes  of  nume- 
rositj  in  any  species.  Brown. 

POPULOUS,  adj.  [populosus,  Lat.]  Full 
of  people;  numerously  inhabited. 

A  wilderness  is  populous  enough. 
So  Suffolk  had  thy  heav'niy  company.  Shakesp. 

Far  the  greater  part  have  kept 
Their  station  ;  heav'n,  yet  populous,  retains 
Number  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms.  Milton. 
Po'puLOUSLY.  adv.  [from poptdous.]  With 

much  people. 
Po'puLOUSNESS.    n.s.  [from  populous.] 
The  state  of  abounding  with  people. 

This  will  be  allowed  by  any  that  considers  the 
vastness,  the  opulence,  the  populousness  of  this  re- 
gion, with  the  ease  and  facility  wherewith 'tis  go- 
verned. Temple's  Miscellanies 
Po'rcelain.  n.s.  [ porcelaine,  Fr.  said 
to  be  derived  from  pvur  cent  annees ;  be- 
cause it  was  believed  by  Europeans,  that 
the  materials  of  poj-celain  were  matured 
under  ground  one  hundred  years.] 
!•  China;  cliinaware;  fine  dishes,  of  a 
middle  nature  between  earth  and  glass, 
and  therefore  semi-pellucid. 

VV'e  have  burials  in  several  earths,  where  we  put 
divers  cements,  as  the  Chinese  do  their  porceZam. 

Bacon. 

We  are  not  thoroughly  resolved  concerning 
porcelain  or  china  dishes  ;  that  according  to  com- 
mon belief,  they  are  made  of  earth,  which  lieth 
in  preparation  about  a  hundred  years  under 
ground.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

The  fine  materials  made  it  weak  ; 
Porcelain,  by  being  pure,  is  apt  to  break.  Dryden. 

These  look  like  the  workmanship  of  heav'u  ; 
This  is  the  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind. 
And  therefore  cast  into  these  noble  moulds. Dri/d. 

2.  [Portulaca,  Lat.]  An  herb.  Ainsw. 
Porch,  n.  s.  [porche,  Fr,  porticus,  Lat.] 
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1.  A  roof  supported  by  pillars  before  a 
door ;  an  entrance. 

Ehud  went  forth  through  the  porch,  and  shut 
the  doors  of  the  parlour.  Judges,  iii.  23. 

Not  infants  in  the  porch  of  life  were  free, 
The  sick,  the  old,  that  could  but  hope  a  day 
Longer  by  nature's  bounty,  not  let  stay.B.  Jonson, 
A  portico ;  a  covered  walk. 
All  this  done. 
Repair  to  Pompey's porcA,  where  you  shall  find  us. 

Shakesp. 

Po'rcupine.  n.  s.  [pore  espi,  or  epic,  Fr. 
porcospino,  Ital.] 

The  porcupine,  when  full  grown,  is  as  large  as 
a  moderate  pig,  there  is  no  other  difFerence  be- 
tween the  porcupine  of  Malacca  and  that  of  Eu- 
rope, but  that  the  former  grows  to  a  larger  size. 

Hill. 

This  stubborn  Cade 
Fought  so  lon^,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 
Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quill'd  porcupine.  Shak. 

Long  bearded  comets  stick, 
Like  flaming  porcupines,  to  their  left  sides. 
As  they  would  shoot  their  quills  into  their  hearts. 

Dry  den. 

By  the  black  prince  of  Monoraotapa's  side  were 
the  glaring  cat-a-raountain  and  the  quill-darting 
porcupine.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

PORE.  n.s.  [  pore,  Fr.  ©-.] 

1.  Spiracle  of  the  skin ;  passage  of  perspi- 
ration. 

Witches,  carrying  in  the  air,  and  transforming 
themselves  into  other  bodies,  by  ointments,  and 
anointing  themselves  all  over,  may  justly  move  a 
man  to  think,  that  these  fables  are  the  effects  of 
imagination;  fur  it  is  certain,  that  ointments  do 
all,  if  laid  on  any  thing  thick,  by  stopping  of  the 
pores,  shut  in  the  vapours,  and  send  them  to  the 
head  extremely.  Bacon. 

Why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  th'  eye  confin'd. 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd  ; 
And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffus'd, 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  ? 

Milton, 

2.  Any  nairow  spiracle  or  passage. 

Pores  are  small  interstices  between  the  particles 
of  matter,  which  constitute  every  body,  or  between 
certain  aggregates  or  combinations  of  them. 

Quincy, 

From  veins  of  vallies  milk  and  nectar  broke, 
And  honey  sweating  through  the  pores  of  oak. 

Dryden. 

To  Pore.  v.  n.  is  the  optick  nerve ; 

but  I  imagine  pore  to  come  by  corrup- 
tion from  some  English  word.]  To  look 
with  great  intenseness  and  care  ;  to  ex- 
amine with  great  attention. 

All  delights  are  vain  ;  but  (hat  most  vain, 
Which  with  pain  purclias'd,  doth  inherit  pain  ; 
As  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book. 
To  seek  the  light  of  truth,  while  Inith  the  while 
Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesiulit.  Shakesp, 

A  book  was  writ,  called  Tetrachordoii, 
TTie  subject  new  :  it  v.  iilk'd  the  town  a  while 
Numb'ring  good  intellects  ;  now  seldom  por'd  on. 

Milton. 

The  eye  grows  weary,  with  poring  perpetually 
on  the  same  thing.  Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 

Let  him  with  pedants  hunt  for  praise  in  books, 
Pore  out  his  life  amongst  the  lazy  gownmen. 
Grow  old  and  vainly  proud  in  fancy'd  knowledge. 

Rowe. 

With  sharpen'd  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore, 
Th'  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore.  Pope. 

He  hath  been  poring  so  long  upon  Fox's  Mar- 
tyrs, that  he  imagines  himself  li  ving  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary.  Swiji, 

The  design  is  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  pedan- 
try, to  shew  that  they  understand  men  and  man- 
ners, and  have  not  been  pming  upon  old  unfa- 
shionable books.  Swift. 

Po'reblind.  adj.  [commonly  spoken  and 
written />MrJ//?m'.]  Nearsighted;  short- 
sighted. 

Pcreblind  men  see  best  in  the  dimmer  light,  and 
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likewise  have  their  sight  stronger  near  at  hand, 
than  those  that  are  not  poreblind,  and  can  read  and 
write  smaller  letters  ;  for  that  the  spirits  visual  in 
those  that  are  porebtind  are  thinner  and  rarer  than 
in  others,  and  therefore  the  greater  light  disperseth 
them.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist, 

Po'riness.  W.S.  [frompori/.]  Fullness  of 
pores, 

I  took  off  the  dressings,  and  set  the  trepan 
above  the  fractured  bone,  considering  the  poriness 
of  the  bone  below.  Wiseman, 

PoRi'sTiCK  method,  n.  s.  [iroginw?.]  In 
mathematicks,  is  that  which  determines 
when,  by  what  means,  and  how  many 
different  ways,  a  problem  may  be  solved. 

Diet. 

PORK.  n.s.  [pore,  Yv.porcus,  Lat.]  Swine 
flesh  unsalted. 

You  are  no  good  member  of  the  commonweal  th  ; 
for,  in  converting  Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise 
the  price  of  pork.  Shakesp. 

All  flesh  full  of  nourishment,  as  beef  and  pork, 
increase  the  matter  of  phlegm.  Floyer  on  the  Hum. 
Po'rker.  n.  s.  [from  pork.]    A  hog  ;  a 

pig- 
Strait  to  the  lodgments  of  his  herd  he  run. 
Where  the  iat  porkers  slept  beneath  the  sun.Popp. 
Po'rkeater.  n.s.  [pork  and  eater.]  One 
who  feeds  on  pork. 

This  making  of  Christians  will  raise  the  price 
of  hogs  ;  if  we  grow  all  to  be  porkeaters,  we  shall 
not  shortly  have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money. 

Shakesp.  Merch.  of  Venice. 
Po'rket.  n.  s.   [from  pork.]    A  young 
hog. 

A  priest  appears. 
And  off'rhigs  to  the  flaming  altars  bears  ; 
A  porket  and  a  lamb  that  never  suffer'd  shears. 

Dryden. 

Po'RKLiNG.  w.s.  [from  j9orA;.]  A  young 
pig- 

A  hovel 

Will  serve  thee  in  winter,  moreover  than  that. 
To  shut  up  thy  porklings  thou  meanest  to  fat. 

TtLSser. 

PoRo'siTY.  n.  s.  [from  porous.]  Quality 
of  having  pores. 

This  is  a  good  experiment  for  the  disclosure  of 
the  nature  of  colours  ;  which  of  them  require  a  finer 
porosity,  and  which  a  grosser.  Bacon. 
Po'rous.  adj.  [poreux,YY.  from  pore.] 
Having  small  spiracles  or  passages. 

Vultures  and  dogges  have  toriie  from  every  lim 
His  porous  skin  ;  and  forth  his  soul  is  fled.C/ia^m. 

The  rapid  current,  which  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  updrawn. 
Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
VVater'd  the  garden.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Of  light  the  "reater  part  he  took,  and,  plac'd 
In  the  sun's  orn,  made  porous  to  receive 
And  drink  the  liquid  liulit;  firm  to  retain 
Her  galher'd  beams  ;  great  palace  now  of  light. 

Milton. 

Po'rousness.  w.  [from  porous.]  The 
quality  of  having  pores  ;  the  porous  part. 

They  will  forcibly  get  into  the  ponmsness  of  it, 
and  pass  between  part  and  part,  and  separate  the 
parts  of  that  thing  one  from  another  ;  as  a  knife 
doth  a  solid  substance,  by  having  its  thinnest 
parts  pressed  into  it.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

Po  RPHYRE.  4  n.  s.  [from  m^cpv^x  ;  por- 
Po'rphyry.  f  phyrites,  Lat. porpki/re, 
Fr.]    Marble  of  a  particular  kind. 

I  like  best  the  porphyry,  white  or  green  marble, 
with  a  mullar  or  upper' stone  of  the  same.Peac/i«7n. 

Consider  the  red  and  white  colours  in  pmphyre  ; 
hinder  light  but  from  striking  on  it,  its  colours  va- 
nish, and  produce/ no  such  ideas  in  us  ;  but  upon 
the  return  of  light,  it  produces  these  appearances 
again.  Locke. 

Po  rpoise.  7  n.  s.  [pore poisson,  Fr.]Tbe 
Po'rpus.     3  sea-hog. 
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And  wallowing  porpice  sport  and  lord  it  in  the 
flood.  Drayton. 

Amphibious  animals  link  the  terrestrial  and 
aquatick  together ;  seals  live  at  land  and  at  sea, 
and  porpoises  have  the  warm  blood  and  entrails  of 
a  liog.  Locke. 

Parch'd  with  unextinguish'd  thirst. 
Small  beer  I  guzzle  till  f  burst ; 
And  then  I  drag  a  bloated  corpus 
Swell'd  with  a  drODSy  like  a  porpus.  Swift, 

Porra'ceous.  adj.  [porraceus,  Lat. 
porrace,  Fr.]    Greenish.  [ 

If  the  lesser  intestines  be  wounded,  he  will  be 
troubled  with  porraceous  vomiting.  Wiseman's  Surg. 
Po'rret.  n.s.  [porrum,  Lat.]  A  scallion. 

It  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  resolve  why  gar- 
lick,  molys  and  porrets  have  white  roots,  deep 
green  leaves  and  black  seeds.  Brown. 

Po'rridge.  n.  s.  [more  properly  par- 
rage  ;  porrata,  low  Lat.  from  porrum  a, 
leek.]  Food  made  by  boiling  meat  in 
water ;  broth, 

1  had  as  lief  you  should  tell  me  of  a  mess  of 
porridge.  Shakesp. 

Po'rridgepot.  n.  s.  [porridge  and  pot.] 
The  pot  in  which  meat  is  boiled  for  a 
family. 

Po'rringer.  n.s.  [from porridge.] 

1.  A  vessel  in  which  broth  is  eaten. 

A  small  wax  candle  put  in  a  socket  of  brass, 
then  set  upright  in  a  porriyiger  fuW  of  spirit  of  wine, 
then  set  both  the  caudle  and  spirit  of  wine  on  fire, 
and  you  shall  see  the  flame  of  the  candle  become 
four  times  bigger  than  otherwise,  and  appear  glo- 
bular.      _  _  Bacon. 

A  physician  undertakes  a  woman  with  sore 
eyes,  who  dawbs  'em  quite  up  with  ointment, 
and,  while  she  was  in  that  pickle,  carries  off  a 
porringer.  L'Estrange. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glitt'ring  show. 
Were  now  ljut  leathern  buckets  rang'd.  Swifi. 

2.  It  seems  in  Shakespeare's  time  to  have 
been  a  word  of  contempt  for  a  head- 
dress ;  of  which  perhaps  the  first  of  these 
passages  may  shew  the  reason. 

Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. 
—Why  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer.  Shakesp, 

A  haberdasher's  wife  of  small  wit  rail'd  upon 
me,  till  her  pink'd  pojiinger  fell  off  her  head. Sreafc. 

Porre'ction.  n.  s.  [porrectio,  Lat]  The 

act  of  reaching  forth. 
Port.  n.  s.  [po7-t,  Fr.  partus,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  harbour ;  a  safe  station  for  ships. 
Her  small  gondelay  her  po7t  did  make, 

And  that  gay  pair,  issuing  on  the  shore. 
Disburden  d  her.  Spenser. 

I  should  be  still 
Peering  in  maps  for  pm-fs,  and  ways  and  roads.Sfia. 

The  earl  of  Newcastle  seized  upon  that  town  ;•' 
when  there  was  not  one  pm-t  town  in  England,  that 
avowed  their  obedience  to  the  king.  Clarendon. 

A  weather-beaten  vessel  holds 
Gladly  the  pmt.  Milton, 

2.  [Porta,  Lat.  popte.  Sax.  parte,  Fr.]  A 
gate. 

Shew  all  thy  praises  within  the  ports  of  the 
daughters  of  Sion.  Psaim,ix.  14. 

He  I  accuse. 
The  city  ports  by  this  hatli  enter'd.  SftaJtesp. 

O  poiish'd  perturbation  !  golden  care  ! 
That  keeps  the  ports  of  slumner  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night ;  sleep  with  it  no*  ! 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet. 
As  he,  whose  brow  with  hornely  biggen  bound. 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.  Shakesp.. Henry  VJ. ' 

The  mind  of  man  bath  two  ports ;  the  one  al- 
wajis  frequented  by  the  entrance  of  manifold  va- 
nities ;  the  other  desolate  and  overgrown  with 
grass,  by  which  enter  our  charitable  thoughtsand 
divine  contemplations.  Raleigh  ■ 

From  their  ivory  port  the  cherubim 
Forth  issu'd.  MiHon: 
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}.  The  aperture  in  a  ship,  at  which  the 
gun  is  put  out. 

At  Portsmouth  the  Mary  Rose,  by  a  little  sway 
of  the  ship  in  casting  about,  lier  ports  being  within 
sixteen  inches  of  the  water,  was  overset  and  lost. 

Raleigh 

The  linstocks  touch,  the  pond'rous  bail  expires 
The  vig'rous  seaman  every  pm  hole  plies, 

And  adds  his  heart  to  every  gun  he  fires.  Dryd 
k  [Portte,  Fr.]    Carriage;  air;  mien 
manner;  bearing;  external  appearance 
demeanour. 

In  that  proud  port,  which  her  so  goodly  graceth 
Whiles  her  fair  face  she  rears  up  to  the  sky. 

And  to  the  ground  her  eyelids  low  embraceth, 
Most  goodly  temperature  ye  may  descry.  Spenser, 

Think  you  much  to  pay  two  thousand  crowns. 
And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentleman  Shak 

See  Godfrey  there  in  purple  clad  and  gold. 
His  stately  port  and  princely  look  behold.  Fairfax. 

Their  port  was  more  than  human,  as  they  stood 
I  took  it  for  a  faiery  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element. 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live.  Milton. 

Now  lay  the  line,  and  measure  all  thy  court. 
By  inward  virtue,  not  external  port ; 
And  find  whom  justly  to  prefer  above 
The  man  on  whom  my  judgment  plac'd  my  love. 

Dryden. 

A  proud  man  is  so  far  from  making  himself  great 
by  his  hauglity  and  contemptuous  port,  that  he  is 
usually  punished  with  neglect  for  it.  Collier. 

Thy  plumy  crest 
Nods  horrible,  with  more  terrific  port 
Thou  walk'st,  and  seem'st  already  in  the  fight 

Philips. 

0  Port.  v.  a.  [porta,  Lat.  porter,  Fr.] 
To  carry  in  form. 

Th'  angelick  squadron  bright 
Turn'd  fiery  red,  shafp'ning  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With portecZ  spears.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

o'rtable.  adj.  [portabi  I  is,  Lat.] 
Manageable  by  the  hand. 
Such  as  may  be  born  along  with  one. 
The  pleasure  of  the  religious  man  is  an  easy  and 
portable  pleasure,  such  an  one  as  he  carries  about 
m  his  bosom,  without  alarming  the  eye  or  envy  of 
the  world.    _  '  South. 

Such  as  is  transported  or  carried  from 
one  place  to  another. 

Most  other  portafeie  commodities  decay  quickly 
in  their  use  ;  but  money  is  by  slower  degrees  re- 
moved from,  or  brought  into  the  free  commerce  of 
any  country,  than  the  greatest  part  of  other  mer- 
chandize. Locke. 
Sufferable ;  supportable. 
How  light  and  portable  my  pains  seem  now, 
When  that  which  makes  me  bend,  makes  the  king 
bow.  Shakesp. 
All  these  are  portable 
With  other  graces  weigh'd.        Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
yRTABLENESS.   n.  s.    [from  portable.] 
The  quality  of  being  portable. 
j'rtage.  71.  s.  [  portage,  Fr.] 
The  price  of  carriage. 
He  had  reason  to  do,  gaining  thereby  the  charge 
o{  portage.  Fell. 

[Fromporf.]  Porthole. 

Lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head. 
Like  the  brass  cannon.  Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

o'rtal.  n.s.  [portail,  Fr. portella,  Ital.] 
A  gate ;  the  arch  under  which  the  gate 
opens. 

King  Richard  doth  appear. 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun. 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east.  Shakesp. 

Though  1  should  run 
To  those  disclosing  portals  of  the  sun  ; 
And  walk  his  way,  until  his  horses  steep 
Their  fiery  locks  in  the  Iberian  deep.  Sandys, 
y   He  through  heav'n, 

1  Mat  open'd  wide  her  blazing  portals,  led 

I'o  God's  eternal  house,  direct  the  wacj'.  Miltoa. 
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'       The  sick  for  air  before  the  portal  gasp.  Dryden 
The  portal  consists  of  a  composite  order  un- 
known to  the  ancients.    '  Addison  on  Italy. 
Po'rtance.  m.  s.  [from  porter,  Fr,]  Air  ; 
mien  ;  port ;  demeanour. 

There  stepped  forth  a  goodly  lady. 
That  seem'd  to  be  a  woman  of  great  worth, 
And  by  her  stately  portajwre  born  of  heav'nly  birth. 

Spenser. 

Your  loves. 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  portance. 
Which  gibingly,  uiigravely,  he  did  fashion.  Stiak. 
Porta'ss.  n.  s.  [sometimes  called  portuis; 
and  by  Chaucer,  porthose.]  A  breviary ; 
a  prayer  book. 

In  his  hand  his  portesse  still  he  bare, 
That  much  was  worn,  but  therein  little  red  ; 
For  of  devotion  he  had  little  care.  Spenser. 

An  old  priest  always  read  in  his  portass  mump- 
simus  domine  for  sumpsimus  :  whereof  when  he 
was  admonished,  he  said  that  he  now  had  used 
mumpsimus  thirty  years,  and  would  not  leave  his 
old  mumpsimus  for  their  new  sumpsimus. Camden. 
Portcu'llis.  )  n.  s.  [poi  tecoulisse,  Fr. 
Po'rtcluse.  )  quasi  porta  clausa.]  A 
sort  of  machine  like  a  barrow,  hung  over 
the  gates  of  a  city,  to  be  let  down  to 
keep  out  an  enemy. 

Over  it  a  fair  portcullis  hong. 
Which  to  the  gate  directly  did  incline. 
With  comely  compass  and  compacture  strong, 
Neither  unseemly  short,  nor  yet  exceeding  long. 

Spenser. 

The  cannon  against  St.  Stephen's  gale  executed 
so  well,  that  the  portcullis  and  gate  were  broken, 
and  entry  opened  into  the  city.  Hayward 

She  the  huge  portcuMii  high  up  drew, 
Which  but  herself,  not  all  the  Stygian  pow'rs 
Cou'd  once  have  mov'd.  '  Milton. 

Pyrrhus  comes,  neither  men  nor  walls 
His  force  sustain,  the  torn  portcitWis  falls.  Denham, 
The  upper  eyelid  claps  down,  and  is  as  good  a 
fence  as  a  portcullis  against  the  importunity  of  the 
enemy.  More. 

The  gates  are  open'd,  the  portcullis  drawn  ; 
And  deluges  of  armies  from  the  town 
Come  pouring  in.  Dryden. 

To  Portcu'llis.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
To  bar  ;  to  shut  up. 

Within  my  mouth  you  haveengoal'd  my  tongue. 
Doubly  portcullis'd  with  my  teeth  and  lips.  Shak. 

To  PORTE'ND.  v.  a.  [portendo,  Lat.] 
To  foretoken  ;  to  foreshow  as  omens. 

As  many  as  remained,  he  earnestly  exhorteth  to 
prevent  portended  calamities.  Hooker. 

Doth  this  churlish  superscription 
Portend  some  alteration  in  good-will  ?  Shakesp. 

A  moist  and  a  cool  sunnner  portendeth  a  hard 
winter.  Bacon. 

True  opener  of  mine  eyes. 
Much  better  seems  this  vision,  and  jnore  hope 
Of  peaceful  days  portends,  than  those  two  past.Miit. 

True  poets  are  the  guardians  of  a  state. 
And  when  they  fail,  portend  approaching  fate. 

Roscommon, 

The  ruin  of  the  state  in  the  destruction  of  the 
church,  is  not  only  portended  as  its  sign,  but  also 
inferred  from  it  as  its  cause.  South. 
Porte'nsion.  n.s.  [from portend,]  The 
act  of  foretokening.    Not  in  use. 

Although  the  red  comets  do  carry  the  porten- 
sions  of  Mars,  the  brightly  white  should  be  of  the 
influence  of  Venus.  Broion. 

PORTE'NT.  n.  s.  [portentum,  Lat.] 
Omen  of  ill;  prodigy  foretokening  mi- 
sery. 

O,  what  portents  are  these  ? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  must  know  it  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

My  loss  by  dire  portents  the  god  foretold  ; 
Yon  riven  oak,  the  fairest  of  the  green.  Dryden. 

Porte'ntous.  adj.  [portentosus,  Lat. 
from  portent.] 
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1.  Foretokening  ill ;  ominous. 

They  are  portentous  tilings 
Unto  the  climate  "that  they  point  at.  Shakesp. 

This  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch  so  like  the  king 
That  was.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Every  unwonted  meteor  is  portentous,  and  some 
divine  prognostick.        _  _  Glanvilk. 

2.  Monstrous ;     prodigious  ;  wonderful. 
In  an  ill  sense. 

Overlay 

With  this  portentous  bridge  the  dark  abyss. MiVton. 

No  beast  of  more  portentous  size 
In  the  Hercinian  forest  lies.  Roscommon. 

Let  us  look  upon  them  as  so  many  prodigious 
exceptions  from  our  common  nature,  as  so  many 
poHentoiis  animals,  like  the  strange  uiuiatural  pro- 
ductions of  Africa.  South. 

The  petticoat  will  shrink  at  your  first  coining  to 
town;  at  least  a  touch  of  your  pen  will  make  it 
contract  itself,  and  by  that  means  oblige  several 
who  are  terrified  or  astonished  at  this  portentous 
novelty.  Jddison, 

PO'RTER.  n.  s.  [portier,  Fr.  from  por- 
ta, Lat.  a  gate.] 

1 .  One  that  has  the  charge  of  the  gate. 
Porter,  remember  what  I  give  in  charge. 

And  when  you've  so  done,  bring  the  keys  to  me. 

Shakesp, 

Arm  all  my  household  presently,  and  charge 
The  porter  he  let  no  man  in  till  day.     Ben  Jonson. 

Nic.  Frog  demanded  to  be  his  porter,  and  his 
fishmonger,  to  keep  the  keys  of  his  gates,  and  fur- 
nish the  kitchen.  _  Arbiuhnot. 

2.  One  who  waits  at  the  door  to  receive 
messages. 

A  fav'rite  porter  with  his  master  vie, 
Be  brib'd  as  often,  and  as  often  lie.  Pope. 

3.  [Porteur,  Fr.  from  por to,  Lat.  to  carry.] 
One  who  carries  burthens  for  hire. 

It  is  with  kings  sometimes  as  with  porters, 
whose  packs  may  jostle  one  against  the  other,  yet 
remain  good  friends  still.  Howel. 

By  porter,  who  can  tell  whether  I  mean  a  man 
who  bears  burthens,  or  a  servant  who  waits  at  a 
gate  ?  Watts. 
Po'rterage.  n,s.  [from  porter.]  Money 

paid  for  carriage. 
Po'rtesse.  n.  s.  A  breviary.   See  Por- 
tass. 

Po'rtglave.  n.s.  [porter  and  glaive, 
Fr.  and  Erse.]  A  sword-bearer.  Ainsw. 
Po'rtgrave.  ?  n.  s,   [porta,  Lat.  and 
Po'rtgreve.  j    grave,  Teut.  a  keeper.] 

The  keeper  of  a  gate.  Obsolete. 
Po'rtholes.  [n.  s.  [from />or<  and  hole.] 
Holes  cut  like  windows  in  a  ship's  sides 
where  the  guns  are  placed. 
Po'rtico.  n.s.  [portions,  Lat.  portico, 
Ital.  portiqtie,  Fr.]  A  covered  walk ; 
a  piazza. 

The  rich  their  wealth  bestow  , 
On  some  expensive  airy  portico  ; 
Where  safe  from  showers  they  maybe  born  in  statej 
And  free  from  tempests  for  fair  weather  v/a,it.Dryd. 

PO  RTION,  n.  s.  [portion,  Fr.  portio, 

Lat.] 
1.  A  part. 

These  are  parts  of  his  ways,  but  how  little  a 
portion  is  heard  of  him  ?  Job,  xxvi,  14. 

Like  favour  find  the  Irish,  with  like  fate 
Advanc'd  to  be  a.portion  of  our  state.  Waller, 

In  battles  won,  fortune  a  part  did  claim, 
And  soldiers  have  their  portion  in  the  same.  H'iz/to-. 

Those  great  portions  or  fragments  fell  into  the 
abyss  ;  some  in  one  posture,  and  some  in  another. 

Burnet 

Pirithous  no  small  portion  of  the  war 
Press'd  on,  and  shook  his  lance.  Dryden. 

A  part  assigned ;  an  allotment ;  a  di- 
vidend. 
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Here's  their  pris'n  ordainM  and  portion  set.Miff 

Sliou'd  you  110  honey  vow  to  taste, 
But  what  the  master-bees  have  plac'd 
In  compass  of  their  cells,  how  small 
A  portion  to  your  share  would  fall !  Waller, 

Of  words  they  seldom  know  more  than  tht 
grammatical  construction,  unless  they  are  born 
with  a  poetical  genius,  which  is  a  rare  portion 
amongst  them.  Dryden. 

As  soon  as  any  good  appears  to  make  a  part  of 
their  portion  of  happiness,  they  begin  to  desire  it. 

Locke. 

When  he  considers  the  temptations  of  poverty 
and  riches,  and  how  fiitally  it  will  affect  his  hap- 
piness to  be  overcome  by  them,  he  will  join  with 
Agar  in  petitioning  God  for  the  safer  poition  of  a 
moderate  convenience.  Rogers, 

One  or  two  faults  are  easily  to  be  remedied  with 
a  very  small  portion  of  abilities.  Swift. 

8.  Part  of  an  inheritance  given  to  a  child ; 
a  fortune. 

Leave  to  thy  children  tumult,  strife,  and  war. 
Portions  of  toil,  and  legacies  of  care.  Prioi-, 

4.  A  wife's  fortune. 

To  Po'rtion.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

X,  To  divide;  to  parcel. 

The  gods  who  portion  out 
The  lots  of  princes  as  of  private  men, 
Have  put  a  bar  between  Iiis  hopes  and  empire. 

Rowe 

Argos  the  seat  of  sovereign  rule  1  chose, 
Vv  liere  my  Ulysst-s  and  his  race  might  reign, 
And  portion  to  his  tribes  the  wide  domain.  Pi 
'2.  To  endow  with  a  fortune. 

Him  portion'd  niai'ls,  apprentic'd  orphans  blest. 
The  young  who  labour, and  the  old  who  rest.Po;)e. 

Po'rtioner.  ?j.  [from portion.]  One 
that  divides. 

Po'rtliness.  71.  s.  [from  port h/.]  Dig- 
nity of  mien  ;  grandeur  of  demeanour. 

.Such  pride  his  praise,  ?iuch  portliness  his  honour. 
That  boldness  innocence  bears  in  her  eyes  ; 

And  her  fair  countenance  like  a  goodly  banner 
Spreads  in  defiance  of  all  enemies.  Spenser. 

Whet;  substaotiiilness  combineth  with  deligliifui- 
ness,  fulness  with  fineness,  seemliness  with  port- 
liness, arid  currantness  with  stayedness,  how  can 
the  language  sound  other  than  most  full  of  sweet- 
ness ?  Camden's  Remains. 

Po'rtly.  adj.  [from  port.] 

1.  Grand  of  mien. 

Rudely  thou  wrong'st  mj' dear  heart's  desire. 
In  finding  fault  with  her  too  portlii  pride.  Spenser. 

VourargNsies  with  portlp  sail, 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  tlie  flood, 
Or  as  it  were  the  paseants  of  the  sea. 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traihckers.  Shakcsp. 

A  goodly,  portly  man  and  a  corpulent  ;  of  a 
cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble 
carriage.  _  Shakesp. 

A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  sight, 
He  seem'd  a  son  of  Anak  for  his  height.  Dryden. 

2.  Bulky;  swelling. 

Our  house  little  deserves 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  used  on  it ; 
And  that  same  greatness  loo,  which  our  own  hands 
Have  lielp'd  to  make  so  portly.  Sliakesp. 

Po'rtman.  M.S.  [porf  and  man.]  An 
inhabitant  or  burgess,  as  those  of  tlie 
cinque  ports.  Diet. 

PoRTM a'nteau.  n.s.  {portmanteau,  Fr.] 
A  chest  or  bag  in  which  clothes  are  car- 
ried. 

I  desired  him  to  carry  one  of  my  portmanteaus ; 
but  he  laughed,  and  bid  another  do  it.  Specluior. 
Po'rtoise.  n.  s.  In  sea  language,  a  ship 
is  said  to  ride  a  portoise,  when  she  rides 
with  her  yards  struck  down  to  the  deck. 

Diet. 

Po'rtrait.  n.  s.  [  portrait,  Fr.]  A  pic- 
ture drawn  after  the  life. 
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As  this  idea  of  perfection  is  of  little  use  infor- 
traits,  or  the  resemblances  of  particular  persons, 
so  neither  is  it  in  the  characters  of  comedy  and 
tragedy,  which  are  always  to  be  drawn  with  some 
speck  of  frailty,  such  as  they  have  been  described 
ill  history.  Dryden. 

The  figure  of  his  body  was  strong,  proportiona 
ble,  beautiful ;  and  were  his  picture  well  drawn, 
it  must  deserve  the  praise  given  to  the  portraits  of 
Raphael.  _  _  Prior. 

If  a  poHrait  painter  is  desirous  to  raise  and  im 
prove  his  subject,  he  has  no  other  means  than  bi 
approaching  it  to  a  general  idea;  he  leaves  outal 
the  minute  breaks  and  peculiarities  in  the  face,  and 
changes  the  dress  from  a  temporary  fashion  to  one 
more  permanent,  which  has  annexed  to  it  no  ideas 
of  meanness  from  its  beingfarailiar  to  us. Reynolds. 

In  portraits,  the  grace,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
likeness,  consists  more  in  taking  the  general  air, 
than  in  observing  the  exact  similitude  of  every 
feature.  Reynolds. 

To  Po'rtrait.  v.  a.  [portraire,  Fr.  from 
the  noun.]    To  draw  ;  to  portray.  It 
is  perhaps  ill  copied,  and  should  be  writ 
ten  in  the  following  examples  poj'ira^. 

In  most  exquisite  pictures,  they  blaze  and  por- 
trait not  only  the  dainty  lineaments  or  beauty,  hut 
also  round  about  shadow  the  rude  thickets  and 
craegy  cliffs.  Spenser. 

iportrait  in  Arthur  the  image  of  a  brave  knight, 
perfected  in  the  twelve  private  moral  virtues.  Spen 

Po'rtraiture.  n.s.  [portraiture,  Fr 
from  portray.']  Picture ;  painted  re- 
semblance. 

Bv  the  image  of  my  cause  I  see 
The  portraiture  of  his.  Shakesp.  Hamlet 

Let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  display'd. 
Softly  on  my  eye-lids  laid.  Milton 

Herein  was  also  the  portraiture  of  a  hart.  Brown. 

This  is  the  portraiture  of  our  earth,  drawn  with- 
out flattery.  Burnet's  Them-y  of  the  Earth. 

'  Her  wry-mouth'd  portraiture 
Display'd  the  fates  her  confessors  endure.  Pope 

lie  delineates  and  gives  us  the  portraiture  of  a 
perfect  orator.  Baker. 

To  PORTRAY,  v.  a.  [pourfraire,  Fr.] 
.  To  paint ;  to  describe  by  picture. 

The  earl  of  Warwick's  ragged  staff  is  yet  to  be 
seen  portrayed  in  many  places  of  their  church 
steeple.  Carew. 

Take  a  tile,  and  so  pm-tray  upon  it  the  city  Je- 
rusalem. Ezekiel. 

Our  Phenix  queen  was  there  portrai/V  too  bright. 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right.  Dryden. 
2.  To  adorn  with  pictures. 

Shields 

Various,  with  boastful  argument  porirai;'cZ.  Milton. 

Po  rtress,  ra.i.  [from porter.]  A  female 
guardian  of  a  gate.  Janitrix. 

The  portress  of  hell-gate  reply 'd.  Milton. 

The  shoes  put  on,  our  faithful  portress 
Admits  us  in  to  storm  the  fortress  ; 
While  like  a  cat  with  walnuts  shod. 
Stumbling  at  ev'ry  step  she  trod.     Swift's  Miscel. 

Po'rwigle.  71.  s.  A  tadpole  or  young  frog 

not  yet  fidly  shaped. 

That  black  and  round  substance  began  to  grow 
oval,  after  awhile  the  head,  the  eyes,  the  tail  to 
be  discernible,  and  at  last  to  become  that  winch 
the  ancients  called  gyrinus,  we  aporwigle  or  lad- 
pole.  Brown  sVulg,  Err. 

Po'ry.  adj.  [poreux,  Fr.  from  pore.]  Full 
of  pores. 

To  the  court  arriv'd,  th'  admiring  son 
Beholds  the  vaulted  roofs  of  pory  stone.  Dryden, 

To  POSE.  V.  a.  [from  pose,  an  old  word 
signifying  heaviness  or  stupefaction, 
gepose,  Sax.  SkiuTier.] 
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1 .  To  puzzle ;  to  gravel ;  to  put  to  a  stand 

or  stop. 

Learning  was  pos'rf,  philosophy  was  set, 
Sophisters  taken  in  a  fisher's  net.  Herbert. 
How  God's  eternal  son  should  be  roan's  bro- 
ther, 

Poseth  the  proudest  intellectual  power.  Crashaio. 

The  only  remaining  question  to  me  I  confess  is 
a  posing  one.  Hammond. 

As  an  evidence  of  human  infirmities,  I  shall 
give  instances  of  our  intellectual  blindness,  not 
that  I  design  to  pose  them  with  those  common 
enigmas  of  magnetism.  Glanville. 

Particularly  in  learning  of  languages,  there  is 
least  occasion  for  posing  of  children.LocfceonEduc. 

2.  To  appose  ;  to  interrogate. 

She  ill  the  presence  of  others  posed  him  and 
sifted  him,  thereby  to  try  whether  he  were  indeed 
the  very  duke  of  York  or  no.  Bacon, 

Po'ser.  71.  s.  [from pose,]  One  that  ask- 
eth  questions  to  try  capacities ;  an  exa- 
miner. 

He  that  questioneth  much,  shall  learn  mncb; 
but  let  his  (Questions  not  be  troublesome,  for  that 
is  fit  for  a  poser.  Bacon, 

Po'sited.  adj,  [positus,  Lat.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a  participle  preter,  but  it 
has  no  verb^]    Placed ;  ranged. 

That  the  principle  that  sets  on  work  these  or- 
gans is  nothing  else  but  the  modification  of  mat- 
ter, or  the  natural  motion  thereof  thus  or  thus 
posited  or  disposed,  is  most  apparently  false.  Hale, 

Posi'tion.  n,  s.  [position,  Fr.  positio, 
Lat.] 

1 .  State  of  being  placed  ;  situation. 

Iron  having  stood  long  in  a  window,  being 
hence  taken,  and  by  the  help  of  a  cork  balanced 
ill  water,  where  it  may  have  a  free  mobility,  will 
bewray  a  kind  of  inquietude  till  it  attain  the  for- 
me r  posii  iorj.  Wotton. 

They  are  the  happiest  regions  for  fruits,  by  the 
excellence  of  soil,  the  position  of  mountains,  and 
the  frequency  of  streams.  Temple. 

Since  no  one  sees  all,  and  we  have  different 
prospects  of  the  same  thing,  according  to  our 
different  positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  try 
whether  another  may  not  have  notions  that  escap- 
ed hini.  Locke. 

By  varying  the  position  of  my  eye,  and  moving 
it  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  direct  beam  of  the 
sun's  light,  the  colour  of  the  sun's  reflected  light 
coiislanlly  varied  upoa'the  speculum  as  it  did 
upon  niy  eye.  Newton's  Opticks, 

Place  ourselves  in  such  a  position  toward  the  ob- 
ject, or  place  the  object  in  such  a  position  toward 
our  eye,  as  may  give  us  the  clearest  representation 
of  it ;  for  a  dilfei  ent  position  gr  eatly  alters  the  ap- 
pearance of  bodies.  Watts's  Logick, 

2.  Principle  laid  down. 

Of  any  offence  or  sin  therein  committed  against 
God,  with  what  conscience  can  ye  accuse  us,wlieii 
your  own  positions  are,  that  the  things  we  observe 
should  every  one  of  them  be  dearer  unto  us  than 
ten  thousand  lives  ?  Hooker. 

Let  not  the  proof  of  any  positions  depend  on  the 
positions  that  follow,  but  always  on  those  which  go 
before.  Watts. 
,  Advancement  of  any  principle, 

A  fallacious  illation  is  to  conclude  from  th.e  posi- 
tion of  the  antecedent  unto  the  position  of  the  con- 
sequent, or  the  reinolion  of  the  consequent  to  the 
remolion  of  the  antecedent.  Brown. 

4.  [In  grammar.]  The  state  of  a  vowel 
placed  before  two  consonants,  as  p6m- 
pous  ;  or  a  double  consonant,  as  axle. 

Positional,  adj.  [fromposition,]  Re- 
specting position. 

The  leaves  of  cataputia  or  spurge  plucked  up- 
wards or  downwards,  performiirg  their  operalions 
by  purge  or  vomit,  as  old  wives  still  do  preach, 
is  a  strange  conceit,  ascribing  unto  plantsposiiionai 
operations.  Brown's  I  ulg.  Err, 
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'O'SITIVE.  a^.  [positivuSfLat.  positif, 

F'-]  .  I 

.  Not  negative ;  capable  of  being  affirm- 1 

ed  ;  real ;  absolute.  I 

The  power  or  blossom  is  a  positive  good,  al- 
though the  remove  of  it,  to  give  place  to  the  fruit, 
be  a  comparative  good.  Bacon. 

It  is  well  and  truly  said  in  schools,  in  sin  tliere 
is  nothing  positive  ;  but  it  is  a  want  of  that  which 
ought  to  be,  or  subsist,  partly  in  the  nature  of 
man,  and  partly  in  the  actions  of  nature.  Perkins. 

Hardness  carries  somewhat  more  of  positive  in 
it  than  impenetrability,  which  is  negative ;  and 
is  perhaps  more  a  consequence  of  solidity,  than 
solidity  itself.  Locke. 

Whatsoever  doth  or  can  exist,  or  be  considered 
as  one  thing,  is  positive;  and  so  not  only  simple 
ideas  and  substances,  but  modes  also  are  positive 
beings,  though  the  parts,  of  which  they  consist, 
are  very  often  relative  one  to  another.  Locke. 
.  Absolute ;  particular  ;  direct ;  not  im- 
plied. 

As  for  positive  words,  that  he  would  not  bear 
arms  against  king  Edward's  son,  thougli  the  words 
seem  calm,  yet  it  was  a  plain  and  direct  over- 
ruling of  the  king's  title.  Bacon. 
.  Dogmatical ;  ready  to  lay  down  no- 
tions with  confidence ;  stubborn  in  opi- 
nion. 

I  am  sometimes  doubting,  when  I  might  be 
fositive,  and  sometimes  confident  out  of  season. 

Rymer. 

Some  positive  persisting  fops  we  know, 
That,  if  once  wrong,  will  needs  be  always  so  ; 
But  you,  with  pleasure,  own  your  errors  past. 
And  make  each  day  a  critick  on  the  last.  Pope. 
.  Settled  by  arbitrary  appointment. 

In  laws,  that  which  is  natural  bindeth  univer- 
sally ;  that  which  is  positive,  not  so.  Hooker. 

Although  no  laws  but  positive  be  mutable,  yet 
all  are  not  mutable  which  be  positive;  positive  laws 
are  either  permanent  or  else  changeable,  accord- 
ing as  the  matter  itself  is,  concerning  which  they 
were  made.  Hooker. 

The  law  is  called  positive,  which  is  not  inbred, 
imprinted,  or  infused,  into  the  heart  of  man,  by 
nature  or  grace ;  but  is  imposed  by  aii  external 
mandate  of  a  lawgiver,  having  authority  to  com- 
mand. White. 

Laws  are  but  posifiue;  love's  pow'r,  we  see. 
Is  nature's  sanction,  and  her  first  decree. 

Dryden. 

.  Having  the  power  to  enact  any  law. 

Not  to  consent  to  the  enacting  of  such  a  law, 
which  has  no  view  besides  the  general  good,  unless 
another  law  shall  at  the  same  time  pass,  with  no 
other  view  but  that  of  advancing  the  power  of  one 
party  alone ;  what  is  this  but  to  claim  a  positive 
voice,  as  well  as  a  negative  ?  Swift. 
.  Certain ;  assured :  as,  he  was  positive 
as  to  the  fact. 

o'siTlVELY.  adv.  [{rom  positive.] 
;  Absolutely;  by  way  of  direct  posi- 
tion. 

The  good  or  evil,  which  is  removed,  may  be 
esteemed  good  or  evil  comparatively,  and  not 
positively  or  simply.  Bacon. 

Not  negatively. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  successive  duration 
should  be  actually  and  positively  infinite,  or  have 
infinite  successions  already  gone  and  past. 

Bentley. 

Certainly;  without  dubitation. 

Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause. 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this.  Shakesp. 

It  was  absolutely  certain,  that  this  part  was 
positively  yours,  and  could  not  possibly  be  written 
by  any  other.  _  Dryden. 

Peremptorily  ;  in  strong  terms. 

I  would  ask  any  man,  that  has  but  once  read 
the  bible,  whether  the  whole  tenor  of  the  divine 
law  does  not  positively  require  humility  and  meek- 
ness to  all  men.  Spratt. 
'o'siTiVENESS.  n.s.  [from  positive.] 
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1.  Actualness ;  not  mere  negation. 

The  positiveness  of  sins  of  commission  lies  both 
in  the  liabifude  of  the  will  and  in  the  executed  act 
too  ;  whereas  the  positiveness  of  sins  of  omission 
is  in  the  habitude  of  the  will  only.  Norris. 

2.  Peremptoriness  ;  confidence. 

This  peremptoriness  is  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  a 
magisterialness  in  matters  of  opinion,  the  other  a 
positiveness  in  relating  matters  of  fact ;  in  the  one 
we  impose  upon  men's  understandings,  in  the 
other  on  their  faith.  Government  of'  the  Toi.gue. 
PosiTi'viTY.  n.s.  [from  positive.]  Pe- 
I'emptoriness ;  confidence.   A  low  word. 

Courage  and  positivitij  are  never  more  necessary 
than  on  such  an  occasion  ;  but  it  is  good  to  join 
some  argument  with  tlieni  of  real  and  convincing 
force,  and  let  it  be  strongly  pronounced  too. 

Watts. 

Po'siTURE.  n.  s.  [positura,  Lat.]  The 
manner  in  which  any  thing  is  placed. 

Supposing  the  positure  of  the  party's  hand  who 
did  throw  the  dice,  and  supposing  all  other  things, 
which  did  concur  to  tlie  production  of  that  cast, 
to  be  the  very  same  tiiey  were,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  in  this  case  tlie  cast  is  necessary,  Bramhall. 
Po'sNET.  n.s.  [from  bassinet,  Fr.  Skin- 
ner.] A  little  bason  ;  a  porringer ;  a 
skillet. 

To  make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  silver 
and  tin  in  equal  quantity,  and  also  whether  it 
yield  no  soiliness  more  tliaii  silver  ;  and  again, 
whether  it  will  endure  the  ordinary  fire,  which 
behmgeth  to  chaffing-dishes,  posnets,  and  such 
other  silver  vessels.  Bacon. 

POSSE,  n.s.  [Lat.]  An  armed  power  ; 

from  posse  comitatds  the  power  of  the 

shires.    A  low  word. 

The  posse  comitatus,  the  power  of  the  whole 
county,  is  legally  committed  unto  him.  Bacon. 

As  if  the  passion  that  rules,  were  the  sheriff  of 
the  place,  and  came  off  with  all  posse,  the  un- 
derstanding is  seized.  Locke. 

To  POSSE'SS.  V.  a.  [possessus,  Lat. 
posseder,  Fr.] 

1.  To  have  as  an  owner;  to  be  master  of; 
to  enjoy  or  occupy  actually. 

She  will  not  let  instructions  enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses.        Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Record  a  gift. 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  posiess'd. 
Unto  his  son.  Shakesp.  Merchant  of'  Venice. 

2.  To  seize ;  to  obtain. 

The  English  marched  towards  the  river  Eske, 
intending  to  possess  a  hill  called  Under-Eske. 

Hayward. 

3.  To  give  possession  or  command  of  any 
thing;  to  make  master  of.  It  has  of 
before  that  which  is  possessed ;  some- 
times anciently  with. 

Is  he  yet  possest, 
How  much  you  would  ? 

—Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats.  Shakesp. 

I  his  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight. 
May  he  possessed  with  some  store  of  crowns. 

Shakesp. 

This  possesses  us  of  the  most  valuable  blessing 
of  human  life,  friendship. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Seem  I  to  thee  sufficiently  possess'd 
Of  happiness  or  not,  who  am  alone 
From  all  eternity  ?  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

I  hope  to  possess  chymists  and  corpuscularians 
of  the  advantages  to  each  party,  by  confederacy 
between  them.  Boyle. 

The  intent  of  this  fable  is  to  possess  us  of  a  just 
sense  of  the  vanity  of  these  craving  appetites. 

L'Estrange. 
Whole  houses,  of  their  whole  desires  possest, 
Are  often  ruin'd  at  their  own  request.  Dryden. 

Of  fortune's  favour  long  possess'd, 
He  was  with  one  fair  daughter  only  bless'd. 

Dryden. 

We  possessed  ourselves  of  the  kingdom  of 
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Na[)les,  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  avenue  of 
France  in  llaly.  Additon. 

Endowed  with  the  greatest  perfections  of  na- 
ture, and  posfessed  of  all  tlie  advantages  of  e.-c- 
ternal  condition,  Solomon  could  not  find  happi- 
ness. _  Prior. 

4.  To  fill  with  something  fixed., 

It  is  of  unspeakable  advunta;.'e  to  possess  our. 
minds  with  an  habitual  good  hitention,  and  to 
aim  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  at  some 
laudable  end.  Addison. 

'J'hobe,  under  the  great  <  fficers,  know  every 
little  case  that  is  before  the  great  man,  and  if 
they  are  possessed  with  honest  minds,  will  con- 
sider poverty  as  a  recommendation.  Addison, 

5.  To  have  power  over,  as  an  unclean 
spirit. 

Beware  what  spirit  rages  in  your  breast ; 
For  ten  inspir'd,  ten  thousand  are posse.st. 

Roscommon. 
Inspir'd  within,  and  yet  possess'd  without. 

Clean, 

I  think  that  the  man  is  possessed.  Sw'if  t. 

6.  To  affect  by  intestine  power. 

He's  possest  with  greatness. 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath.  Shakesp. 

Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue. 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound 
That  ever  yet  they  heard.  Shakesp. 

Possest  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams. 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear. 

Shakesp. 

What  fury,  O  son. 
Possesses  thee,  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Against  thy  father's  head  ?    Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

With  the  rage  of  all  their  race  possest, 
Stung  to  the  soul,  the  brothers  start  from  rest. 

Pope. 

Possession,  w,  s.  [po.^session,  Fr.  pos- 
sessio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  state  of  owning,  or  having  in  one's 
own  hands  or  power ;  property. 

He  shall  inherit  her,  and  his  generation  shall 
hold  her  in  possession.  Ecclus.  iv.  16. 

In  possession  such,  not  only  of  right, 
I  call  you.  Milton. 

2.  The  thing  possessed. 

Do  nothing  to  lose  the  best  possession  of  life. 
That  of  honour  and  truth.  Temple. 

A  man  has  no  right  over  another's  life,  by  his 
having  a  property  in  land  and  possessions.  Locke. 

3.  Madness  caused  by  the  internal  opera- 
tion of  an  unclean  spirit. 

To  Posse'ssion.  v.  a.  To  invest  with 
property.  Obsolete. 

Sundry  more  gentlemen  this  little  hundred  pos- 
sesseth  and  possessioneth,  Carew. 

Posse'ssioner.  n.  s.  [from  possession.] 
Master  ;  one  that  has  the  power  or  pro- 
perty of  any  thing. 

They  were  people,  whom  having  been  of  old 
freemen  and  possessioners,  the  Lacedemonians  had 
conquered.  Sidney. 

Po'ssessive.  adj.  [possessivus,  Lat.] 
Having  possession. 

Po'ssESSORY.  adj.  [possessoire,  Fr.  from 
possess.]    Having  possession. 

This  he  detains  from  the  ivy  much  agahist  his 
will ;  for  he  should  be  the  true  possessory  lord 
thereof.  Howel. 

Posse'ssour.  n.s.  [possessoi;  Lat.  pos- 
sesseur,  Ft.]  Owner ;  master ;  pro- 
prietor. 

Thou  profoundest  hell 
Receive  thy  new  possessm:  Milton. 

A  considerable  difference  lies  between  the  ho- 
nour of  men  for  natural  and  acquired  excellencies 
and  divine  graces,  that  those  having  more  of 
human  nature  in  them,  the  honour  doth  more 
directly  redound  to  the  possessor  of  them. 

Stiltingfleei. 

'Twas  the  interest  of  those,  who  thirsted  after 
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the  possessions  of  the  clergy,  to  represent  the  pos- 
sessors ill  as  vile  colours  as  tliej  could. 

AtterJmry's  Sermons. 

Think  of  the  happiness  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  saints,  and  martyrs,  wlio  are  now  rejoic- 
ing in  the  presence  of  Gud,  and  see  themselves 
possessors  of  eternal  glory.  Law. 
Po'ssET.  n.  s.  [  posca,  Lat.]  Milk  curdled 
with  wine  or  any  acid. 

We'll  have  a  posset  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal 
fire.  Shakesp, 

In  came  the  brldemaids  with  the  posset, 
The  bridegroom  eat  in  spite.  SiichUng. 

I  allowea  liim  medicated  broths,  posset  ale,  and 
pearl  julep.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

A  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure  ; 
Or  sick,  a  pepper  posset  was  her  cure.  Dryden. 

The  cure  of 'the  stone  consists  in  vomiting  with 
posset  drink,  in  which  aithea  roots  are  boiled. 

Floyer. 

Increase  the  milk  when  it  is  diminished  by  the 
'  too  great  use  of  flesh  meats,  by  gruels  and  posset 
drint.  Arbuthnot. 
To  Po'ssET.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
turn ;  to  curdle  :  as  milk  with  acids. 
Not  used. 

Swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through 
The  nat'ral  gates  and  allies  of  the  body  ; 
And,  witli  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood.    Shakesp.  Haynlet. 
Possibi'lity.    n.  s.    [  possibilite,  Fr.] 
The  power  of  being  in  any  manner ; 
the  state  of  being  possible. 

There  is  no  let,'but  that  as  often  as  those  books 
are  read,  and  need  so  requiretli,  the  stile  of  their 
differences  may  expressly  be  mentioned  to  bar 
even  all  possibility  of  error.  Hooker. 

Brother,  speak  with  possibilities, 
.  And  do  not  break  into  these  woeful  extremes. .S/m. 

When  we  have,  for  the  proof  of  any  thing,  some 
of  the  highest  kinds  of  evidence,  in  this  case  it 
is  not  the  suggestion  of  a  mere  possibility  that  the 
thing  may  be  otherwise,  that  ought  to  be  any 
sufficient  cause  of  doubtine:.  Wilkins. 
>  Consider  him  antecedentTy  to  his  creation,  while 
he  yet  lay  in  the  barren  womb  of  notliing,  and 
only  in  the  number  of  possibilities;  and  conse- 
quently could  have  nothing  to  recommend  him  to 
Christ  s  affection.  South. 

A  bare  possibility,  that  a  thing  may  be  or  not  be, 
is  no  just  cause  of  doubting  whether  a  thing  be  or 
not.  Tillotsoii, 

According  to  the  multifariousness  of  this  imita- 
bility,  so  are  the  possibilities  of  being.  NoiTis. 

Example  not  only  teaches  us  our  duty,  but  con- 
vinces us  of  the  possibility  of  our  imitation. I?og-e)s. 
POSSIBLE,  adj.  [possible,  Fr.  possi- 
bilis,  Lat.]  Having  the  power  to  be  or 
to  be  done ;  not  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  things. 

Admit  all  these  impossibilities  and  great  ab- 
surdities to  be  possible  and  convenient.  Whitgifte. 

With  men  this  is  impossible,  but  with  Gud  all 
things  are  possible.  Matthew,  xix.  26. 

All  things  are  j;ossi6/e  to  him  that  believe th. 

Mark. 

Firm  we  subsist,  but  possible  to  swerve.  Milton. 

He  must  not  stay  within  doors,  for  fear  the 
house  should  fail  upon  him,  for  that  is  possible  :  nor 
must  he  go  out,  lest  the  next  man  that  meets  him 
should  kjU  him,  for  that  is  also  possible.  M'ilkins. 

It  will  scarce  seem  possible,  that  God  should  en- 
grave principles  in  men's  minds  in  words  of  un- 
certain signification.  Locke. 

Set  a  pleasure  tempting,  and  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  visibly  prepared  to  take  vengeance,  and 
tell  whether  it  he  possible  for  people  wantonly  to 
offend  against  the  law.  Locke. 
Po'ssiBLY.  adv.  [from  possible.] 
1,  By  any  power  really  existing. 

Within  the  compass  of  which  laws,  we  do  not 
only  comprehend  whatsoever  may  be  easily  known 
to  belong  to  the  duty  of  all  men,  but  even  what- 
soever may  possibly  be  known  to  be  of  that  qua- 
lity. Hooker. 

Can  we  possibly  his  love  desert  ?  Milton. 
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2.  Perhaps  ;  without  absurdity. 

Possibly  he  might  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
earl  of  Essex,  but  he  would  be  dead  first. 

Clarendon. 

Arbitrary  power  tends  to  make  a  man  a  bad 
sovereign,  who  might  possibly  have  been  a  good 
one,  had  he  been  invested  with  an  authority  cir- 
cumscribed by  laws.  Addison. 
POST.  n.  s.  [po^fe,  Fr.  equis  positis 
cursor.] 

1.  A  hasty  messenger ;  a  courier  who 
comes  and  goes  at  stated  times ;  com- 
monly a  letter  carrier. 

In  certain  places  there  be  always  fresh  posts  to 
carry  that  farther  which  is  brought  unto  them  by 
the  other.  Abbot. 

Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctified 
Of  murth'rous  lechers.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  by  such  a  worthless  post.  Shakesp. 

A  cripple  in  the  way  out-travels  a  footman,  or  a 
p«st  out  of  the  way.  Ben  Jonson's  Discovery. 

I  send  you  the  fair  copy  of  the  poem  on  dulness. 
which  1  should  not  care  to  hazard  by  the  common 
post.  Pope. 

2.  Quick  course  or  manner  of  travelling. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  taken  ; 
but  the  expression  seems  elliptical:  to 
ride  post,  is  to  ride  as  a  post,  or  to  ride 
in  the  manner  of  a  post ;  courir  en 
poste  ;  whence  Shakespeare,  to  ride  in 
post. 

I  brought  my  master  news  of  Juliet's  death. 
And  then  in  post  he  came  from  Mantua 
To  this  same  monument.    Shak.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Sent  from  Media  post  to  Egypt.  Milton. 

He  who  rides  post  through  an  unknown  country, 
cannot  distinguish  the  situation  of  places. 

Dryden. 

3.  [Poste,  Fr.  from  positus,  Lat.]  Situa 
tion ;  seat. 

The  waters  rise  every  where  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;  which  new  post,  when  they  had 
once  seized  on,  they  could  never  quit,  Burnet. 

4.  Military  station. 

See  before  the  gate  what  stalking  ghost 
Commands  the  guard,  what  sentries  keep  the  post.? 

Dryden. 

As  I  watch'd  the  gates, 
Lodg'd  on  my  post,  a  herald  is  arriv'd 
From  Cajsar's  camp.  Addison's  Cato. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge, 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large, 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance.  Pope. 

Each  of  the  Grecian  captains  he  represents  con- 
quering a  single  'I'rojan,  while  Diomed  encounters 
two  at  once  ;  and  when  they  are  engaged,  each 
in  his  distinct  post,  he  only  is  drawn  fighting  in 
every  quarter.  Pope. 

5.  Place  ;  employment ;  office. 

Every  man  has  his  post  assigned  to  him,,  and  in 
that  station  he  is  well,  if  he  can  but  think  him- 
self so.  L'Lstrange 

False  men  are  not  to  be  taken  into  confidence, 
nor  fearful  men  into  a  fost  that  requires  resolu- 
tion. L' Estrange 

Without  letters  a  man  can  never  be  qualified Toi 
any  considerable  post  in  the  camp  ;  for  courage 
and  corporal  force,  unless  joined  with  conduct, 
the  usual  effects  of  contemplation,  are  no  more 
fit  to  command  tlian  a  tempest.  Collier. 

While  you,  my  lord,  the  rural  shades  admire, 
And  from  Britannia's  publick  posts  retire. 
Me  into  foreign  realms  niy  fate  conveys.  Addison. 

Certain  laws,  by  suff'rers  thought  unjust, 
Deny'd  all  posts  of  profit  or  of  trust.  Pope. 

Many  thousands  there  are,  who  determine  the 
justice  or  madness  of  national  administrations, 
whom  neither  God  nor  men  ever  qualified  for  such 
a  post  of  judgment.  Watts. 

0.  [Postis,  Lat.]  A  piece  of  timber  set 
erect. 

The  blood  they  shall  strike  on  the  two  side  posts 
and  upper  post  of  the  house.  Exodus,  xii.  7. 

fir-trees,  cypresses,  and  cedars  being,  by  a 
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kind  of  natural  rigour,  inflexible  downwards,  are 
thereby  fittest  for  posts  or  pillars. 

Wotton's  Architect, 
Post  is  equivocal;  it  is  a  piece  of  timber,  or 
a  swift  messenger.  Watts's  Logick, 

To  Post.  v.  n.  [poster,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.]    To  travel  with  speed. 

I  posted  day  and  night  to  meet  you.  Shakesp. 
Will  you  presently  take  horse  with  him. 
And  with  all  speed  post  with  him  tow'rds  the 
North Shakesp, 
Post  speedily  to  my  lord,  your  husband. 
Shew  him  this  letter.  Shak.  King  Lear. 

Most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets.  Shak. 
Then  this,  then  that  man's  aid,  they  crave, 
implore ; 

Post  here  for  help,  seek  there  their  followers.  Dan. 

The  Turkish  messenger  presently  took  horse 
which  was  there  in  readiness  for  him,  and  posted 
towards  Constantinople  with  as  much  speed  as  he 
could.  _  Knolles. 

Themistocles  made  Xerxes  post  apace  out  of 
Greece,  by  giving  out  that  the  Grecians  had  a 
purpose  to  break  his  bridge  of  ships  athwart  the 
Hellespont.  _  Bacon's  Essays. 

Thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest.  Milton. 

With  songs  and  dance  we  celebrate  the  day 
At  other  times  we  reign  by  night  alone, 
And  posting  through  the  skies  pursue  the  moon. 

Dryden, 

No  wonder  that  pastorals  are  fallen  into  dis- 
esteem ;  I  see  the  reader  already  uneasy  at  this 
part  of  Virgil,  counting  the  pages,  and  posting  to 
the  iEneis. '  Walsh, 

This  only  object  of  my  real  rare, 
In  some  few  posting  fatal  hours  is  hurl'd 
From  wealth,  from  pow'r,  from  love,  and  from 
the  world.  Prior, 

To  Post.  v.  a. 

1.  To  fix  opprobriously  on  posts. 

Many  gentlemen,  for  their  integrity  in  their 
votes,  were,  by  posting  their  names,  exposed  to 
the  popular  calumny  and  fury.        King  Charlet. 

On  pain  of  being  posted  to  your  sorrow. 
Fail  not,  at  four,  to  meet  me.  Granvilli. 

2.  [Poster,  Fr.]  To  place  ;  to  station ;  to 
fix. 

The  conscious  priest,  who  was  suborn'd  before, 
Stood  ready  posted  at  the  postern  door.  Dryden. 

He  that  proceeds  upon  other  principles  m  his 
enquiry  into  any  sciences,  puts  himself  on  that 
side,  and  posts  himself  in  a  party,  which  he  will 
not  quit  till  he  be  beaten  out.  Locke. 

W  hen  a  man  is  posted  in  the  station  of  a  minister, 
he  is  sure,  beside  the  natural  fatigue  of  it,  to  in- 
cur the  envy  of  some,  and  the  displeasure  of 
others.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

3.  To  register  methodically ;  to  transcribe 
from  one  book  into  another.  A  term 
common  among  merchants. 

You  have  not  posted  your  books  these  ten  years ; 
how  should  a  man  keep  his  affairs  even  at  thia 
rate  ?  Aybuthnot, 

4.  To  delay.  Obsolete. 

I  have  not  stopt  mine  ears  to  their  demands, 
Nor  posted  off  their  suits  with  slow  delays  ; 
Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than  me  ? 

Shak, 

Po'sTAGE.   n.  s.  [from  post.]  Money 

paid  for  conveyance  of  a  letter. 
Fifty  pounds  for  the  postage  of  a  letter  I  to  send 

by  the  Church,  is  the  dearest  road  in  Christen' 

dom.  Dryden, 
Postboy.  M.  s.  [post  and  boy,]  Courier; 

boy  that  rides  post. 
This  genius  came  thither  in  the  shape  of  apost- 

hoy,  and  cried  out  thatMons  was  rel  eved.  Tatter, 
To  Postda'te.   v.  a.   [post,  after,  Lat. 

and  date.]    To  date  later  than  the  real 

time. 

Postdilu'vian.   adj.    [post  and  dilu- 
vivm,  Lat.]    Posteriour  to  the  flood. 
Take  a  view  of  the  postdiluvian  state  of  this  our 
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globe,  how  it  liath  stood  for  these  last  four  tliou- 
saud  years.  ]Voodward. 

PosTDiLu'viAN.  w.  s.  [post  and  dilu- 
vium, Lat.]  One  that  lived  since  the 
flood. 

The  antediluvians  lived  a  thousand  years  ;  and 
as  for  the  age  of  the  postdiluviaTis  for  some  cen- 
turies, the  ai.nalsof  Phoenicia,  E^ypt.and  China, 
agree  with  the  tenor  of  the  sacred  history.  Grew. 
Po'STER.  n.  s.  [from  post.]  A  courier; 
one  that  travels  hastily. 

Weird  sisters  hand  in  hand. 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 

Tlius  do  go  about.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

POSTE'RIOR.  adj.  [posterior,  Lat.  pos- 
terieur,  Fr.] 

1.  Happening  after;  placed  after;  fol- 
lowing. 

Where  the  anterior  body  giveth  way,  as  fast  as 
the  posterior  conieth  on,  it  maketh  no  noise,  be 
the  motion  never  so  great.  Bacon. 

No  care  was  taiien  to  have  this  matter  remedied 
by  the  explanatory  articles  posterior  to  the  report. 

Addison. 

Hesiod  was  posterior  to  Homer.  Broome. 
This  orderly  disposition  of  things  includes  the 
ideas  of  prior,  posterior,  and  simultaneous.  IFntis. 

2.  Backward. 

And  now  had  fame's  posterior  trumpet  blown, 
And  all  the  nations  sunuiion'd.  Pope. 

Poste'riors.  n.  s.  [posteriora,  Lat] 
The  hinder  parts. 

To  raise  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds, 
is  as  vain  as  that  of  Rabelais,  to  squeeze  out  wind 
from  the  posteriors  of  a  dead  ass.  Swift. 

Posterio'rity.  n.  s.  [posteriorite,  I  r, 
from  posterior.]  The  state  of  being 
after ;  opposite  to  priority. 

Although  the  condition  of  sex  and  posterim-ity 
of  creation  might  extenuate  the  error  of  a  woman, 
yet  it  was  inexcusable  in  the  man.  Brown. 

There  must  be  a.  posterity  in  time  of  every  com- 
pounded body,  to  these  more  simple  bodies  out 
of  which  it  is  constituted.  Hale. 

Poste  rity,  n.  s.  [  posterite,  Fr.  poste- 
ritas,  Lat.]  Succeeding  generations ; 
descendants :  opposed  to  ancestors. 

It  was  said, 
It  should  not  stand  in  ihy  posterity  ; 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  father 
Of  many  k'ings.  _  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Since  arms  avail  not  now  that  Henry's  dead. 
Posterity  await  for  wretched  years.  Shakesp. 

Posterity  inform'd  by  thee  might  know.  Milton. 

Their  names  shall  be  transmitted  to  posterity, 
and  spoken  of  throui;li  all  future  ages.  Smalridge. 

To  the  unhappy,  that  unjustly  Bleed, 
Heav'n  gives  posterity  t'avenge  the  deed.  Pope. 

"They  were  fallible,  they  were  men  ;  but  if  pos- 
terity, fallible  as  they,  grow  bold  and  daring, 
■«'here  the  other  would  have  trembled,  let  them 
look  to  it.  Waterland. 
Po'sTERN.  n.  s.  [poterne,  Vr,  posterne, 
Dut.  janua  postica,  Lat]  A  small  gate ; 
a  little  door. 

Ere  dawning  light 
Discover'd  had  the  world  to  heaven  wide, 

He  by  a  privy  postern  took  liis  flight. 
That  of  no  envious  eyes  he  mote  be  spy'd.  Spenser. 

Go  on,  good  Eglaraour, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey  wall.  Shakesp. 
(    By  broken  byways  did  I  inward  pass. 
And  in  that  window  made  a  postern  wide. 

.  Fairfax. 

These  issued  into  the  base  court  through  a  privy 
postern,  and  sharply  visited  the  assailants  with 
halberds.  Hayward. 

Great  Britain  liath  had  by  his  majesty  a  strong 
addition;  the  postern,  by  which  we  were  so  often 
entered  and  surprised,  is  now  made  up.  Raleigh. 

The  conscious  priest,  who  was  suborn'd  before, 
Stood  ready  posted  at  the  postern  door.  Dryden. 

If  the  nerves,  which  are  the  conduits  to  convey 
them  from  without  to  the  audience  in  the  brain. 
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be  so  disordered  as  not  to  perform  their  functions, 
they  have  no  postern  to  be  admitted  by,  no  other 
ways  to  bring  themselves  into  view.  Locke. 
A  private  postern  opens  to  my  gardens, 
I     Through  which  the  beauteous  captive  might  re- 
I  move.  Rmoe. 

PosTEXi'sTENCE.  w.  s.  [post  and  exist- 
I    ence.]    Future  existence. 

As  Simonides  has  exposed  the  vicious  part  of 
women  from  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  some 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  have  satirized  the 
vicious  part  of  the  human  species,  from  a  notion 
of  the  soul's  posft'iis(e)!ce.  Addison. 

Postha'ckney.  n.s:  [post  and  hack- 
nei/.]    Hired  posthorses. 

Espying  the  French  ambassador  with  the  king's 
coach  attending  him,  made  them  balk  the  beaten 
road  and  teach  posthackneys  to  leap  hedges.  ]Votton. 

Postha'ste.  n.  s.  [post  and  haste.] 
Haste  like  that  of  a  courier. 

This  is 

The  source  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief  head 
Of  this  posthaste  and  roniage  in  the  land.  Shakesp. 
The  duke 

Requires  your  haste,  posthaste  appearance, 
Ev'n  on  the  instant.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

This  man  tells  us,  that  the  world  waxes  old, 
though  not  in  posthaste.      Hakeirill  on  Providc7ice. 

Po'sTHORSE.  n.  s.  [post  and  horse.]  A 
horse  stationed  for  the  use  cf  couriers. 

He  lay  under  a  tree,  while  his  servants  were 
getting  fresh  posthorses  for  him.  Sidney. 

He  cannot  live,  I  hope  ;  and  must  not  die. 
Till  George  be  pack'd  with  posthorse  up  to  heav'n 

Shakesp. 

Xaycus  was  forthwith  beset  on  every  side  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  by  posthorses  conveyed  with 
all  speed  to  Constantinople.  Knolles. 
Po'sTHOUSE.  7i.s.  [post  and  ho2ise.]  Post- 
office  ;  house  where  letters  are  taken  and 
dispatched. 

An  officer  at  the  posthouse  in  London  places 
every  letter  he  takes  in,  in  the  box  belonging  to 
the  proj)er  road.  Watts, 
Po'sTHUMOUS.  adj.  [posthumns,  Lat 
posthume,  Fr.]  Done,  had,  or  pub- 
lished after  one's  death. 

In  our  present  miserable  and  divided  condition, 
how  just  soever  a  man's  pretensions  may  be  to  a 
great  or  blameless  reputation,  he  must,  with  re- 
gard to  his  posi/iKmows  character,  content  himself 
with  such  a  consideration,  as  induced  the  famous 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  after  having  bequeathed  his 
soul  to  God,  and  his  body  to  the  earth,  to  leave 
his  fame  to  foreign  nations,  Addison. 
Po'sTiCK.  adj.  [posticus,  Lat,]  Back- 
ward. 

The  postick  and  backward  position  of  the  femi- 
nine parts  in  quadrupeds,  can  hardly  admit  the 
substitution  of  masculine  generation.  Broun 

PO'STLL.  n.  s.  [postil/e,  Fr.  postil/a, 
Lat.]    Gloss  ;  marginal  notes. 

To  Po'STiL.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
gloss ;  to  illvistrate  with  marginal  notes. 

I  have  seen  a  book  of  account  of  Empson's, 
that  had  the  king's  hand  almost  to  every  leaf  by 
way  of  signing,  and  was  in  some  places  postilted 
in  the  margin  with  the  king's  hand.  Bacon. 
Po'sTiLLER.  n.  s.  [from  postil.]  One 
who  glosses  or  illustrates  with  marginal 
notes. 

It  hath  been  observed  by  many  holy  writers, 
commonly  delivered  by  postillers  and  commenta- 
tors. Brown. 

Hence  you  phantastick  postillers  in  song. 
My  text  defeats  your  art,  ties  nature's  tongue. 

Cleaoeland. 

Posti'lion.  n.  s.  [postilion,  Fr.] 

1.  One  who  guides  the  first  pair  of  a  set 

of  six  horses  in  a  coach. 
Let  the  postilion  nature  inount,  and  let 

The  coachman  art  be  set.  Cou'ley. 
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A  young  batchelor  of  arts  came  to  town  recom- 
mended to  a  chaplain's  place ;  but  none  being 
vacant,  modestly  accepted  of  that  of  apostiitm. 

Tatler. 

2.  One  who  guides  a  post  chaise. 
Postlimi'nious.   adj.  [postiliminium, 
Lat.]    Done  or  contrived  subsequently. 

The  reason  why  men  are  so  short  and  weak  hi 
governing,  is,  because  most  things  fall  out  to 
them  accidentally,  and  come  not  i1ito  any  com- 
pliance with  their  pre-conceived  ends,  but  are 
forced  to  comply  subsequently,  and  to  strike  in 
with  things  as  they  fall  out,  by  postliminions  after- 
apphcations  of  them  to  their  purposes.  South. 

Po'sTMASTER.  n.  s.  [  post  and  master .] 
One  who  has  charge  of  publick  convey- 
ance of  letters. 

I  came  yor.der  at  Eaton  to  marry  Mrs.  Anne 
Page  ;  and  'tis  a.  postmaster' s  boy.  Shakesp. 

Without  this  letter,  as  he  believes  that  happy- 
revolution  had  never  been  effected,  he  prays  to 
be  made  postmaster  general.  Spectator. 
Po'STMASTER-GENERAL.    U.  S.    He  wllO 

presides  over  the  posts  or  letter-carriers. 
Postmeri'dian.  adj.  [postmeridianus, 
Lat.]    Being  in  the  afternoon. 

Over-hasty  digestion  is  the  inconvenience  of 
postmeridian  sleep.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Po'sTOFFiCE.  n.  s.  [post  and  office.] 
Office  where  letters  are  delivered  to  the 
post ;  a  posthouse. 

If  you  don't  send  to  me  now  and  then,  the 
postoffice  will  think  me  ©f  no  consequence ;  for  I 
have  no  correspondent  but  you.       Gay  to  Swift. 

If  you  are  sent  to  the  j  ostoffice  with  a  letter, 
put  it  in  carefully.  "  Swift. 

To  Postpo  ne,  v.  a.  [postpone,  Lat. 
postpuser,  Fr.] 

1.  To  put  off;  to  delay. 

You  would  pospnne  me  to  another  reign. 
Till  when  you  are  content  to  be  unjust.  Driiden. 

The  most  trifling  amusement  is  suffered  to  post- 
pone the  one  thing  necessary.  Rogers, 

2.  To  set  in  value  below  something  else  : 
with  to. 

All  other  considerations  should  give  way,  and 
be  postponed  to  this.  Locke  on  Education. 

Po'stscript.  n.  s.  [post  and  scripfum, 
Lat.]  The  paragraph  added  to  the  end 
of  a  letter. 

I  think  he  prefers  the  public  good  to  his  private 
opinion  ;  and  therefore  is  wilhng  his  pnjposals 
should  with  freedom  be  examined  ;  thus  I  under- 
stanfl  his  postscript.  Locke. 

One,  when  he  wrote  a  letter,  would  put  that 
wliich  was  most  material  in  the  postscript.  Bacon. 

The  following  letter  I  shall  give  my  reader  at 
length,  without  either  preface  or  postKript. 

Addison. 

Your  saying  that  I  ought  to  have  writ  a  post- 
script to  Gay's,  makes  me  not  content  to  write 
less  than  a  whole  letter.  Pope. 

To  PO  STULATE,  v.  a.  [posttilo,  Lat. 
postuler,  Fr.]  To  beg  or  assume  with- 
out proof. 

They  most  powerfully  magnify  God,  who,  not 
from  postulated  and  precarious  inferences,  entreat 
a  courteous  assent,  but  from  experiments  and  un- 
deniable effects.  Brouyn. 

Po'sTULATE.  n.  s.  [postulatum,  Lat] 
Position  supposed  or  assumed  without 
proof. 

This  we  shall  induce  not  from  postulates  and  in- 
treated  maxims,  but  from  undeniable  principles. 

Brown. 

Some  have  cast  all  their  learning  into  the  rje- 
thod  of  mathematicians,  under  theorems,  pro- 


blems, and  postulates.  Watts. 

PosTULATiON.  n.  s.  [postulotio,  Lat 
postulation,  Fr.  from  postulate.]  The 
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act  of  supposing  without  proof ;  gratui- 
tous assumption. 

A  second  postulation  to  elicit  my  assent,  is  the 
veracity  of  him  that  reports  it.  Hale. 

Po'sTULATORY.  adj.  [from  postulate.] 

1.  Assuming  without  proof. 

2.  Assumed  without  proof. 

Whoever  shall  peruse  the  phytognomy  of  Porta, 
and  strictly  observe  how  vegetable  realities  are 
forced  into  animal  representations,  may  perceive 
the  semblance  is  hut  posttilatory.  Brown. 
Po'sTURE.  W.J.  [posture,  Fr.  positura, 
Lat.] 

1.  Place;  situation;  disposition  with  re- 
gard to  something  else. 

Although  these  studies  are  not  so  [ileasing  as 
contemplations  pliysical  or  mathematical,  yet 
they  recompence  with  tlie  excellency  of  their  use 
in  relation  to  man,  and  his  noblest  posture  and 
station  in  this  world,  a  state  of  regulated  society. 

Hale. 

According  to  the  posture  of  our  affairs  in  the 
last  campaign,  this  prince  could  have  turned  the 
balance  on  either  side.  Addison. 

2.  Voluntary  collocation  of  the  parts  of 
the  body  with  respect  to  each  other. 

He  starts. 

Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple  ;  strait 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait ;  then  stops  again. 
Strikes  his  breast  hard,  and  then  anon  he  casts 
His  eyes  against  the  moon,  in  most  strange  postures. 
1  Shakesp. 

Where  there  are  affections  of  reverence,  there 
will  be  postures  of  reverence.  South. 

The  posture  of  a  poetick  figure  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  heroes  in  the  performance  of  such  or 
such  an  action.  Dryden. 

In  the  meanest  marble  statue,  one  sees  the  faces, 
postures,  airs,  and  dress  of  those  that  lived  so 
many  ages  before  us.  Addison. 

3.  State ;  disposition. 

The  lord  Hopton  left  Arundel-castle,  before  he 
had  put  it  into  the  good  posture  he  intended. 

Clarendon. 

I  am  at  the  same  point  and  posture  I  was,  when 
they  forced  me  to  leave  Whitehall. 

King  Charles. 

In  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 
T'  adore  the-  con(|ueror.  Milton. 

The  several  postures  of  his  devout  soul  in  all 
conditions  of  life,  are  displayed  with  great  sim- 
plicity. Atterbury. 

To  Po  sture,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
put  in  any  particular  place  or  disposi- 
tion. 

He  vpas  raw  with  posturing  himself  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  chirurgeons.  Brook. 

The  gill-fins  are  so  postured,  as  to  move  from 
back  to  belly  and  e  contra.  Grew. 

POSTULA  TUM.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Position 
assumed  without  proof. 

Calumnies  often  refuted,  are  tlie  postulatums  of 
scribblers,  upon  which  they  proceed  as  upon  first 
principles.  Addison. 

Po'sTUREMASTER.  71.  s.  [posture  and 
master.]  One  who  teaches  or  prac- 
tises artificial  contortions  of  the  body. 

When  the  students  have  accomplished  them- 
selves in  this  part,  they  are  to  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  a  kind  of  posturemastej:  Spectator, 

Po'sY.  n.  s.  [contracted  from  ^oej^.] 

1.  A  motto  on  a  ring. 

A  paltry  ring, 
That  she  did  give  me,  whose  posy  was. 
Like  cutler's  poetry  ; 

Love  me  and  leave  me  not.  Sfiakesp. 

You  have  chosen  a  very  short  text  to  enlarge 
upon  ;  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  critick  on 
the  posy  of  a  ring,  as  on  the  inscription  cf  a  medal. 

Addison. 

2.  A  bunch  of  flowers.  Of  unknown  de- 
rivation. 
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With  store  of  vermeil  roses. 
To  deck  tlieir  bridegrooms  posies.  Spenser. 

We  make  a  difference  between  suffering  thistles 
to  grow  among  us,  and  wearing  them  for  posies. 

Swift. 

Pot.  n.  s.  [pot,  Fr.  in  all  the  senses,  and 
Dutch  ;  potte,  Islandick.] 

1.  A  vessel  in  which  meat  is  boiled  on  the 
fire. 

Toad  that  under  the  cold  stone 
Swelter'd,  venom  sleeping  got ; 
Boil  thou  first  i'  th'  charmed  pot.  Shahesp. 

Gigantick  hinds,  as  soon  as  work  was  done. 
To  their  huge  pots  of  boiling  pulse  would  run. 
Fell  to  with  eager  joy.  Dryden. 

2.  Vessel  to  hold  liquids. 

The  woman  left  her  water  pot,  and  went  her 
way.  John. 

3.  Vessel  made  of  earth. 

Whenever  potters  meet  with  any  chalk  or  marl 
mixed  with  their  clay,  though  it  will  with  the  clay- 
hold  burning,  yet  whenever  any  water  comes  near 
any  such  pots  after  they  arc  burnt,  both  the  chalk 
and  marl  will  slack  and  spoil  their  ware. 

Mortimer. 

4.  A  small  cup. 

But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not, 
I'd  have  him  poison'd  with  a  pot  of  ale.  Shakesp, 

Sujjpose  your  eyes  sent  equal  rays 
Upon  two  distant  pots  of  ale. 
Not  knowing  which  was  mild  er  stale.  Prior. 

A  soldier  drinks  his  pot,  and  then  offers  pay- 
ment. Swif't 

5.  To  go  to  pot.  To  be  destroyed  or  de- 
voured.   A  low  phrase. 

The  sheep  went  first  to  pot,  the  goats  next,  and 
after  them  the  oxen,  and  all  little  enough  to  keep 
life  together.  L' Estrange. 

John's  ready  money  went  into  the  lawyers 
pockets  ;  then  John  began  to  borrow  money  upon 
the  bank  stock,  now  and  then  a  farm  went  to  pot. 

Arbuth.  Hist,  of  J.  Bull. 

To  Pot.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  preserve  seasoned  in  pots. 
Potted  fowl  and  fish  come  in  so  fast. 

That  ere  the  first  is  out,  the  second  stinks. 
And  mouldy  mother  gathers  on  the  brinks. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  inclose  in  pots  of  earth. 

Pot  them  in  natural,  not  forced  earth  ;  a  layer 
of  rich  mould  beneath  and  about  this  natural  earth 
to  nourish  the  fibres,  but  not  so  as  to  touch  the 
bulbs.  Evelyn. 

Acorns,  mast,  and  other  seeds  may  be  kept 
well,  by  being  barrelled  or  potted  up  with  moist 
sand.  Miyrtimer. 
POTABLE,  adj.  [potable,  Fr.  potabilis, 
Lat.]  Such  as  may  be  drank ;  drink- 
able. 

Thou  best  of  gold  art  worst  of  gold, 
Other  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious. 
Preserving  life  in  med'cine  potable.  Shakesp. 

Dig  a  pit  upon  the  sea  shore,  somewhat  above 
the  high-water  mark  ;  and  sink  it  as  deep  as  the 
low-water  mark  ;  and  as  the  tide  cometh  in,  it 
will  fill  with  water  fresh  and  potable.  Bacon. 

Rivers  run  potable  gold.     Milton's  Parad.'Lost. 

The  said  potable  gold  should  be  endued  with  a 
capacity  of  being  agglutinated  and  assimilated  to 
the  innate  heat.  Harvey. 

Where  solar  beams 
Parch  thirsty  human  veins,  the  damask'd  meads 
Unforc'd  display  ten  thousand  painted  flow'rs 
Useful  in  potables.  Philips. 

Po'tableness.    n.  s.    [from  potable.] 

Drinkableness. 
Po'tager.    n.  s.   [from  pottage.]  A 

porringer.  < 

An  Indian  dish  or  potager,  made  of  the  bark  of 
a  tree,  with  the  sides  and  rim  sewed  together  after 
the  manner  of  twiggen-work.  ,    Grew's  Mnsceum. 
Pota'rgo.  n.  s.  A  West  Indian  pickle. 

What  lord  of  old  would  bid  his  cook  prepare 
Mangos,  potargo,  champignons,  cavarre King. 
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Po'tash.  «.  s.  [potasse,  Fr.] 

Potash,  in  general,  is  an  impure  fixed  alcaline 
salt,  made  by  burning  from  vegetables  :  we  have 
five  kinds  of  this  salt  now  in  use.  1.  The  Ger- 
man potasft,  sold  under  the  name  of  pearlashes. 
2.  The  Spanish,  called  barilla,  made  by  burning  a 
species  of  kali,  which  the  Spaniards  sow.  3.  Ihe 
home-made  potash,  made  from  fern.  4.  The 
Swedish,  and  5.  Russian  kinds,  with  a  volatile 
acid  matter  combined  with  them  ;  but  the  Russian 
is  stronger  than  the  Swedish ;  potash  is  of  great 
use  to  the  manufacturers  of  soap  and  glass,  to 
bleachers,  and  to  dyers ;  the  Russian  potash  is 
greatly  preferable.  Hilt. 

Cheshire  rock-salt,  with  a  little  nitre,  allum, 
and  potash,  is  the  flux  used  for  the  running  of  the 
plate-glass.  Woodward. 

Pota'tion.  n.  s.  [potatio,  Lat.] 

1.  Drinking  bout. 

2.  Draught. 

Roderigo, 

Whom  love  hath  turned  almost  the  wrong  side  out. 

To  Desdemona  hath*to-night  carouz'd 

Potations  pottle  deep.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

3.  Species  of  drink.  / 

If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  prin- 
ciple I  would  teach  them,  should  be  to  forswear 
thin  potations,  and  to  addict  themselves  to  sack. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Pota'to.  n.  s.  [I  suppose  an  American 
word.]    An  esculent  root. 

The  red  and  white  potatoes  are  the  most  common 
esculent  roots  now  in  use,  and  were  originally 
brought  from  Virginia  into  Europe.  miller. 

On  choicest  melons  and  sweet  grapes  they  dine. 
And  with  potatoes  fat  their  wanton  swine.  Waller. 

The  families  of  farmers  live  in  filth  and  nasti« 
ness  upon  buttermilk  and  potatoes.  Stoift. 

Leek  to  the  Welch,  to  Dutchmen  butter's  dear. 
Of  Irish  swains  potatoe  is  the  chear  ; 
Oats  for  their  feasts  the  Scottish  shepherds  grind. 
Sweet  turnips  are  the  food  of  Blouzelind  ; 
While  she  loves  turnips,  butter  I'll  despise. 
Nor  leeks,  nor  oatmeal,  nor  potatoe  prize.  Gay, 

Po'tbellied.  adj.  [potand  belli/.]  Hav- 
ing a  swoln  paunch. 

Po'tbelly.  n.  s.   [pot  and  belly.]  A 
swelling  paunch. 

He  will  find  himself  a  forked  stradling  animal 
and  a  potbelly.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope, 

To  POTCH.  V.  a.  [packer,  Fr.  to  thrust 
out  the  eyes  as  with  a  thumb.] 

1 .  To  thrust ;  to  push. 

Where 

I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force. 

True  sword  to  sword  ;  I'll  patch  at  him  some  way. 

Or  wrath  or  craft  may  get  him.  Shakesp. 

2.  [Pocher,   Fr.]    To  poach ;   to  boil 
slightly.  It  is  commonly  written  jooacA. 

In  great  wounds,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  a 
spare  diet,  as  panadoes  or  a  patched  egg ;  this 
much  availing  to  prevent  inflammation. 

Wiseman's  Surgery^ 

Potcompa'nion.  n.  s.  A  fellow  drinker ; 

a  good  fellow  at  carousals. 
Po  tency,  n.  s.  [potentia,  Lat.] 

1.  Power  ;  influence  ;  authority. 

Now  arriving 
At  place  of  potency  and  sway  o'  th'  state. 
If  he  should  still  inalignantly  remain 
Fast  foe  to  the  plebians,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves.         Shakesp.  CoriolantU. 

Thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our  vow. 
To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power. 
Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear. 
Our  potency  make  good.  Shakesp. 

By  what  name  shall  we  call  such  an  one,  as  ex- 
ceedeth  God  in  potency?  Raleigh. 

2.  Efficacy;  strength. 

Use  can  master  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
With  wond'rous  poteiici/.        _   Shakesp.  Hamlet. 
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POTENT,  adj.  [pofens.  Lat.] 
1.  Powerful;  forcible;   strong;  efficaci- 
ous. 

There  5s  nothing  more  contagious  than  some 
kinds  of  harmony  ;  than  some  nothing  more  strong 
and  potent  unto  good.  Hooker. 

I  do  believe, 
Induc'd  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

Here's  another 
More  potent  than  the  first.  Shak.  Macbeth. 

One  would  wonder  how,  from  so  differing  pre- 
misses, they  should  infer  the  same  conclusion, 
were  it  not  that  the  conspiration  of  interest  were 
too  potent  for  the  diversity  of  judgment. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
When  by  command 
Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 
Over  the  sea  ;  the  sea  his  rod  obeys.  Milton. 

Verses  are  the  potent  charms  we  use, 
Heroick  thoughts  and  virtue  to  infuse.  Waller. 

The  magistrate  cannot  urge  obedience  upon  such 
potent  grounds,  as  the  minister  can  urge  disobe- 
dience. South. 

How  the  efHuvia  of  a  magnet  can  be  so  rare  and 
subtile,  as  to  pass  through  a  plate  of  glass  with- 
out any  resistance  or  diminution  of  their  force, 
and  yet  so  potent  as  to  turn  a  magnetick  needle 
through  the  glass.  Newton's  Opticks. 

The  chemical  preparations  are  more  vigorous  and 
potent  m  tiaeir  effects  than  the  galenical.  Baker. 

Cyclop,  since  human  flesh  has  been  thy  feast. 
Now  drain  this  goblet  potent  to  digest.  Pope. 
I.  Having  great  authority  or  dominion : 
as,  potent  monarchs. 

Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thujj 
Cry  havock,  kings  !  back  to  the  stained  field, 
You  equal  patents,  fiery  kindled  spirits  !  Shakesp. 

'o'tentate.  n.  s.  [potent at,  Fr.]  Mo- 
narch ;  prince ;  sovereign. 
Kings  and  m\^utsl  potentates  must  die.  Shak. 
These  defences  are  but  compliments. 
To  dally  with  confining  potentates.  Daniel. 

All  obey'd  the  superior  voice 
Of  their  great  potentate  ;  for  great  indeed 
His  name,  and  high  was  liis  degree  in  heav'n. 

Milton. 

Exalting  him  not  only  above  earthly  princes  and 
potentates,  but  above  the  highest  of  the  celestial 
hierarchy.  *  Boyle. 

Each  potentate,  as  wary  fear,  or  strength. 
Or  emulation  urg'd,  his  neighbour's  bounds 
Invades.  Philips. 

*ote'ntial.  adj.  [potenciel,  Fr.  poten- 
tialis,  Lat.] 
..  Existing  in  possibility,  not  in  act. 

Thispontenfial  and  imaginary  materia  prima  can- 
not exist  without  form. Raleigh's  Hist,  of  the  World. 

.  Having  the  effect  without  the  external 

actual  property. 

The  raagnifico  is  much  belov'd. 
And  hath  in  his  effect  a  voice  potential, 
As  double  as  the  duke's.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

The  cautery  is  either  actual  or  potential.  Markh. 

Ice  doth  not  only  submit  unto  actual  heat,  but 
indureth  not  the  potential  calidity  of  many  waters. 

Brown. 

.  Efficacious ;  powerful.    Not  in  use. 

Thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world. 
If  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  death 
Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs 
To  make  thee  seek  it.  Shakesp. 
.  In  grammar  potential  is  a  mood  de- 
noting the  possibility  of  doing  any  ac- 
tion. 

'otentia'lity.  n.  s.  [from  potential.] 
Possibility ;  not  actuality. 

Manna  represented  to  every  man  the  taste  him- 
self did  like  ;  but  it  had  in  its  own  potentiality  all 
those  tastes  and  dispositions  eminently.  Taylor. 

God  is  an  eternal  substance  and  act,  without 
potentiality  and  matter,  the  principle  of  motion, 
the  cause  of  nature.  Stillingfieet. 

The  true  notion  of  a  soul's  eternity  is  this,  that 
the  future  moraeuts  of  its  duration  can  never  be 
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all  past  and  present ;  but  still  there  will  be  futurity 
and  potentiality  of  more  for  ever  and  ever.  Bentley. 

Potentially,  adv.  [from  potential.] 

1.  In  power  or  possibility;  not  in  act,  or 
positively. 

This  duration  of  human  souls  is  only  potentially 
infinite  ;  for  their  eternity  consists  only  in  an  end- 
less capacity  of  continuance  without  ever  ceasing 
to  be  in  a  boundless  futurity,  that  can  never  be 
exhausted,  or  all  of  it  be  past  or  present ;  but 
their  duration  can  never  be  positively  and  actually 
eternal,  because  it  is  most  manifest,  that  no  mo- 
ment can  ever  be  assigned,  wherein  it  shaU  be 
true,  that  such  a  soul  hath  then  actually  sustained 
an  infinite  duration.  Bentley. 

2.  In  efficacy  ;  not  in  actuality. 

They  should  tell  us,  whether  only  that  be  taken 
out  of  scripture  which  is  actually  and  particularly 
there  set  down,  or  else  that  also  which  the  general 
principles  and  rules  of  scripture  potentiauy  con- 
tain. Hooker. 

Blackness  is  produced  upon  the  blade  of  a  knife 
that  has  cut  four  apples,  if  the  juice,  though  both 
actually  and  potentially  cold,  be  not  quickly  wiped 
oflF.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

Po'tently.  adv.  [from  potent.]  Power- 
fully; forcibly. 

You  are  potently  oppos'd  ;  and  with  a  malice 
Of  as  great  size.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

Metals  are  hardened  by  often  heating  and 
'-quenching  ;  for  cold  worketh  most  potently  upon 
heat  precedent.  Bacon. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  though  a  potently  acid  menstruum, 
will  yet  precipitate  many  bodies  mineral,  and 
others  dissolved  not  only  in  aquafortis,  but  in 
spirit  of  vinegar.  Boyle. 

Po  TENTNESS.  «.  s.  [ftom potent.]  Power- 
fulness  ;  might ;  power. 

Po'tgun.  n.  s.  [by  mistake  or  corruption 
used  for  popgun.]  A  gun  which  makes 
a  small  smart  noise. 

An  author  thus  who  pants  for  fame, 
Begins  the  world  with  fear  and  shame. 
When  first  in  print,  you  see  him  dread 
Each  potgun  levell'd  at  his  head.Swiffs Miscellany. 

Potha'nger.  n.  s.  [pot  and  hanger.] 
Hook  or  branch  on  which  the  pot  is 
hung  over  the  fire. 

Po'thecary.  n.  s.  [contracted  by  pro- 
nunciation and  poetical  convenience 
from  apothecary  ;  apothecarius  from 
apotheca,  Lat.]  One  who  compounds 
and  sells  physick. 

Modern  'pothecaries,  taught  the  art 
By  doctors  bills  to  play  the  doctor's  part. 
Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules, 
Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fooh.Pope. 

Po'ther.  n.  s.  [This  word  is  of  double 
orthography  and  uncertain  etymology  : 
it  is  sometimes  written  podder,  some- 
times pudder,  and  is  derived  by  Junius 
from  foudre  thunder,  Fr.  by  Skinner 
from  peuteren  or  peteren,  Dut.  to  shake 
or  dig ;  and  more  probably,  by  a  second 
thought,  from  poudre,  Fr.  dust.] 

1.  Bustle ;  tumult ;  flutter.    A  low  word. 
Such  a  pother. 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god,  who  leads  him. 
Were  crept  into  his  human  pow'rs. 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture.     Shakesp.  Coriol. 

Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other. 
But  howsoe'er  they  make  a  pother.  Hudibras. 
What  a  pother  has  been  here  with  Wood  and 
his  brass. 

Who  would  modestly  make  a  few  halfpennies  pass  ? 

Swift. 

'Tis  yet  in  vain  to  keep  a  pother 
About  one  vice,  and  fall  into  the  other.  Pope. 

I  always  speak  well  of  thee. 
Thou  always  speak'st  ill  of  me  ; 
Yet  after  all  our  noise  and  pother. 
The  world  believes  nor  one  nor  t'other,  Gua~dian, 
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2.  Suffocating  cloud.  This  justifies  the 
derivation  from  poudre. 

He  suddenly  unties  the  poke. 
Which  from  it  sent  out  such  a  smoke. 
As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke, 

So  grievous  was  the  pother.  Drayton. 

To  Po  ther,  v.  n.  To  make  a  blustering 

ineffectual  effort. 
To  Po'ther.    v.  a..  To  turmoil;  to 

puzzle. 

He  that  loves  reading  and  writing,  yet  finds  cer- 
tain seasons  wherein  those  things  have  no  relish, 
only  pot/iers  and  wearies  himself  to  no  purpose. 

Locke. 

Po'therb.  n.s.  [pot  and  herb.]  An 
herb  fit  for  the  pot. 

Sir  Tristram  telling  us  tobacco  was  a  potherb, 
bid  the  drawer  bring  in  t'  other  half  pint.  Tatler. 

Egypt  baser  than  the  beasts  they  worship  ; 
Below  their  potherb  gods  that  grow  in  gardens. 

Dryden. 

Of  alimentary  leaves,  the  olera  or  potfieris  afford 
an  excellent  nourishment ;  amongst  those  are  the 
cole  or  cabbage  kind.  Arbuthnot. 

Leaves  eaten  raw  are  termed  sallad  ;  if  boiled, 
they  become  potherbs :  and  some  of  those  plants, 
which  are  potherbf  in  one  family,  are  sallad  in  an- 
other. Watts. 
Po'thook.  n.  s.  [pot  and  hook.] 

1 .  Hooks  to  fasten  potts  or  kettles  with. 

2.  Ill  formed  or  scrawled  letters  or  cha- 
racters. 

Let  me  see  her  Arabian  pothooks.  Dryden. 
Po'tion.  n.  s.  [potion,  Fr.  potio,  Lat.] 
A  draught  ;     commonly    a  physical 
draught. 

For  tastes  in  the  taking  of  a  potion  or  pills,  the 
head  and  neck  shake.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

The  earl  was  by  nature  of  so  indifferent  a  taste, 
that  he  would  stop  in  the  niiost  of  any  physical 
potion,  and  after  he  had  licked  his  lips,  would 
drink  oflF  the  rest.  Wotton. 

Most  do  taste  through  fond  intemperate  thirst ; 
Soon  as  thejwtion  works,  their  human  countenance, 
Th'  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  chang'd 
Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  bear.  Milton. 

Po'tlid.  71. s.  [pot  and  lid.]  The  cover 
of  a  pot. 

The  columella  is  a  fine,  thin,  light,  bony  tube, 
the  bottom  of  which  spreads  about,  and  gives  it 
the  resemblance  of  a  wooden  pottid  in  country 
houses.  Derham. 

Potshe'rd.  n.s.  [pot  and  shard ;  from 
schaerde  ;  properly  potshard.]  A  frag- 
ment of  a  broken  pot. 

At  this  day  at  Gaza,  thej'  couch  potsherds  of 
vessels  of  earth  in  their  walls  to  gather  the  wind 
from  the  top,  and  pass  it  in  spouts  into  rooms. 

Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 
He  on  the  ashes  sits,  his  fate  deplores  ; 
And  with  apotsherd  scrapes  the  swelling  sores. 

Sandys. 

Whence  come  broken  potsherds  tumbling  down. 
And  leaky  ware  from  garret  windows  thrown  : 
Well  may  they  break  our  heads.  Dryden. 

Po'ttage.  n.s.  [potage,Fr.  from  pot.] 
Any  thing  boiled  or  decocted  for  food. 
See  Porridge. 

Jacob  sod  pottage,  and  Esau  came  from  the 
field  faint.  Genesis. 

For  great  the  man,  and  useful,  without  doubt. 
Who  seasons  pottage,  or  expels  the  gout ; 
Whose  science  keeps  life  in,  and  keeps  death  out. 

Harte, 

Po'tter.  n.  s.  [potier,  Fr.  from  pot.] 
A  maker  of  earthen  vessels. 

My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel. 

Shakesp. 

Some  press  the  plants  with  sherds  of  potters  clay. 

Dryd(n. 

A  potter  will  not  have  any  chalk  or  marl  mixed 
with  the  clay.  MoHimer's  Husbandry. 
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He  like  the  potter  in  a  mould  has  cast 
The  world's  great  frame.  _  Prior. 

Po'ttern-ore.  n.  s.  An  ore,  which  for 
its  aptness  to  vitrify,  and  serve  the  pot- 
ters to  glaze  their  earthern  vessels,  the 
miners  call  pottern-ore,  Boyle. 
Po'tting.  n.  s.  [from  pot.]  Drinking. 
I  learnt  it  in  England,  where  they  are  most  po- 
tent in  potting.  Shakesjt.  Othello. 
Po'ttle.  n.s.  [from  po^.]    Liquid  mea- 
sure containing  four  pints.    It  is  some- 
times used  licentiously  for  a  tankard,  or 
pot  out  of  which  glasses  are  filled. 

He  drinks  jou  with  facililv  your  Dane  dead 
drunk,  ere  the  next  pott/e  can  ue  filled.  Shakesp. 

Roderigo  hath  to-night  carous'd 
Potations  pottle  deep.  Shakesp. 

The  oracle  of  Apollo 
Here  speaks  out  of  his  pottle. 
Or  the  Tripos  his  tower  bottle.  Ben  Jnnson. 

PoTVA  LiANT.   adj.   [pot  and  valiant.] 

Heated  with  courage  by  strong  drink. 
Po'tulent.  adj.  [potulentus,  Lat.] 

1.  Pretty  much  in  drink.  Diet. 

2.  Fit  to  drink. 
Pouch,  n.  s.  [poche,  Fr.] 

1.  A  small  bag;  a  pocket. 
;  Tester  I'll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack. 

Shakesp. 

From  a  girdle  about  his  waist,  a  bag  or  pouch 
divided  into  two  cells.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

The  spot  of  the  vessel,  where  the  disease  begins 
gives  way  to  the  force  of  the  blood  pushing  out- 
wards, as  to  form  apouch  or  cyst.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

2.  Applied  ludicrously  to  a  big  belly  or 
paunch. 

To  Pouch,  v.  a. 

1.  To  pocket. 

In  January  husband  that  poucheth  the  grotes. 
Will  break  up  his  lay,  or  be  sowing  of  otes.Tusser. 

2.  To  swallow. 

The  common  heron  hath  long  legs  for  wading, 
a  long  neck  to  reach  prey,  and  a  wide  extensive 
throat  to  pouch  it.  Derham. 

8.  To  pout ;  to  hang  down  the  lip.  Ai?is. 

Pou'CHMOUTHED.  adj.  [  pouch  and 
mouthed]    Blubberlipped.  Ainsworth. 

Po'vERTY.  n.  s.  [pauvrete,  Fr.] 

1.  Indigence ;  necessity  ;  want  of  riches. 

My  men  are  the  poorest. 
But  poDfiti/ could  never  draw  them  from  me.  Shak. 

Such  madness,  as  for  fear  of  death  to  die. 
Is  to  be  poor  for  fear  of  poverty.  Denham. 

These  by  their  strict  examples  taught. 
How  much  more  splendid  virtue  was  than  gold  ; 
Yet  scarce  their  swelling  thirst  of  fame  could  hide. 
And  boasted  poverty  vi'ith  too  much  pride.  Prior. 

There  is  such  a  state  as  absolute  poverty,  when  a 
mau  is  destitute  not  only  of  the  conveniences,  but 
the  simple  necessaries  of  life,  being  disabled  from 
acquiring  them,  and  depending  entirely  on  charity. 

Rogers. 

2.  Meanness;  defect. 

There  is  in  all  excel)  ?ncies  in  composition  a  kind 
of  poverty,  or  a  casu;  Ity  or  jeopardy.  Bacon. 

Pou'ldavis.  n.  s.  A  sort  of  sail-cloth. 

Ainsworth. 

POULT,  n.  s.  [poulet,  Fr.]  A  young 
chicken. 

One  wou'd  have  all  things  little,  hence  has  try'd 
Turkey  poults,  fresh  from  tn'  egg,  in  batter  fry  'd. 

King. 

Pou'lterer.  n.  s.  [from  poult.]  One 
whose  trade  is  to  sell  fowls  ready  for  the 
cook. 

If  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely,  so  majestically, 
hang  me  up  by  the  heels  for  a  poulterer's  hare. Shak. 

Several  nasty  trades,  as  butchers,  /  oulterers,  and 
fishmongers,  are  great  occasions  of  plagues,  flaniei/. 
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Pou'ltice,  M.S.  [pulte.Vr.  pultis,'Ls.t.] 
A  cataplasm  ;  a  soft  mollifying  applica- 
tion. 

Poultice  relaxeth  the  pores,  and  maketh  the  hu- 
mour apt  to  exhale.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

If  your  little  finger  be  sore,  and  you  think  a 
poultice  made  of  our  vitals  will  give  it  ease,  speak, 
and  it  shall  be  done.  Swift. 
To  Pou'ltice. I'.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

apply  a  poultice  or  cataplasm. 
Pou'ltive.    n.  s.    [A   word  used  by 
Temple.]    A  poultice. 

Poultives  allay'd  pains,  but  drew  down  the  hu- 
mours, making  the  passages  wider,  and  after  to 
receive  tlieni.  2'emple. 
Pou'ltry.   n.  s.   [poulet,  Fr.  puUities, 
Lat.]    Domestick  fowls. 

The  cock  knew  the  fox  to  be  a  common  enemy 
of  all  poultry.  L'Estrange, 

What  louder  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in  flames. 
Than  fur  the  cock  the  widow'd  poultry  made.  Dry. 

.Soldiers  rohbed  a  farmer  of  his  poultry,  and 
made  him  wait  at  table,  without  giving  him  a 
morsel.  Swift. 
POUNCE,  n.  s.  [ponzone,  Ital;  Skinner.] 

1.  The  clav/  or  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
As  haggard  hawk,  presuming  to  contend 

With  hardy  fowl,  about  his  ahle  might. 

His  weary  pounces,  all  in  vain  doth  spend  ♦ 

To  truss  tlie  prey  too  heavy  for  his  flight.  Spenser. 
The  new  dissembl'd  eagle,  now  endu'd 

With  beak  and  pounces,  Hercules  pursu'd.  Dryden 
'Twas  a  mean  prey  for  a  bird  of  his  pounces. 

Atterbury 

2.  The  powder  of  gum  sandarach,  so 
called,  because  it  is  thrown  upon  paper 
through  a  perforated  box. 

7(9  Pounce,  v.  a,  [pongonare,  Ital.] 

1.  To  pierce  ;  to  perforate. 
Barbarous  people,  that  go  naked,  do  not  only 

paint,  but  pounce  and  raise  their  skin,  that  the 
painting  may  not  be  taken  forth,  and  make  it  into 
works.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  To  pour  or  sprinkle  through  small  per 
forations. 

It  maj'  be  tried  by  incorporating  copple-dust, 
by  pouncing  into  the  quicksilver.  Bacon 

3.  To  seize  with  the  pounces  or  claws. 
Pou'nced.  adj.  \?\'om. pounce.]  Furnished 

with  claws  or  talons. 

From  a  craggy  cliff, 
The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young 
Strong  pounc'd.  Thomson  s  Spring. 

Pou'ncet-box,  n.  s.  [pounce  andbox.] 
A  small  box  perforated. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner, 
And,  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  he  held 
A  pouncetbox,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

POUND,  n.  s.  [ponb,  punb,  Sax.  from 
jwndo,  Lat.] 

1.  A  certain  weight,  consisting  in  troy 
weigiit  of  twelve,  in  avoirdupois  of  six- 
teen ounces. 

He  that  said,  that  he  had  rather  Jiave  a  grain 
of  fortune  than  a  pound  of  wisdom,  as  to  the  tilings 
of  this  life,  spoke  nothing  but  the  voice  of  wis- 
dom. South's  Sermons. 

Apounddoth  consist  of  ounces,  drams,  scruples. 

Wilkins. 

Great  Hannibal  within  the  balance  lay. 
And  tell  how  many  pounds  his  ashes  weigh.  Dryd. 

2.  The  sum  of  twenty  shillings. 

That  exchequer  of  medals  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
great  duke  of  Tuscany,  is  not  worth  so  little  as  an 
hundred  thousand  pound.  Peacham  of  Antiquities. 

He  gave,  whilst  ought  he  had,  and  knew  no 
pounds ; 

The  poor  man's  drachma  stood  for  rich  men's 
pounds.  Harte. 

3.  [From  pinban,  Sax.]    A  pinfold ;  an 
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inclosure ;  a  prison  in  which  beasts  are 
inclosed. 

I  liurry, 

Not  thinking  it  is  levee-day, '  , 
And  find  his  honour  in  a  pound, 
Hemm'd  by  a  triple  circle  round.    Swift's  Miscel, 

To  Pound,  v.  a.  [punian,  Sax.  whence 
in  many  places  they  use  the  word  pun.] 

1.  To  beat ;  to  grind  as  with  a  pestle. 

His  mouth  and  nostrils  pour'd  a  purple  flood. 
And  pounded  teeth  came  rushing  with  his  blood. 

Dryden, 

Would'st  thou  not  rather  chuse  a  small  renown. 
To  he  the  mayor  of  some  poor  paltry  town, 
'To  pound  false  weights  and  scanty  measures  break, 

Tir'd  with  the  search ,  not  finding  what  she  seeks 
With  cruel  blows  she  pounds  her  bfubber'd  cheeks. 

Dryden. 

Shou'd  their  axle  break,  its  overthrow  . 
Would  crush,and  pound  to  d  ust  the  crowd  below. 
Nor  friends  their  friends,  nor  sires  their  sons 
could  know.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

Opaque  white  powder  of  glass,  seen  through  a 
microscope,  exhibits  fragments  pellucid  and  co- 
lourless, as  the  whole  appeared  to  the  naked  eye 
before  it  was  pounded.  Bentley. 

She  describes 
How  under  ground  the  rude  Riphean  race 
Mimick  brisk  cyder,  with  the  brake's  product  wild 
Sloes  pounded.  Philips, 

Lifted  pestles  brandish'd  in  the  air, 
Loud  stroaks  with  pouridin^' spice  thefabrick  rend. 
And  aromatick  clouds  ins|)ires  ascend.  Garth, 

2.  To  shut  up ;  to  imprison,  as  in  a  pound. 

We'll  break  our  walls. 
Rather  than  they  shall  pound  us  up.  Shakesp. 

I  ordered  John  to  let  out  the  good  man's  sheep 
that  were  pounded  by  night.  Spectator. 
Pou'ndage.  n.s.  [i'rom pound.] 

1.  A  certain  sum  deducted  from  a  pound  ; 
a  sum  paid  by  the  trader  to  the  servant 
that  pays  the  money,  or  to  the  person 
who  procures  him  customers. 

In  poundage  and  drawbacks  I  lose  half  my  rent. 

Swift, 

2.  Payment  rated  by  the  weight  of  the 
commodity. 

Tormage  and  poundage,  and  other  duties  upon 
merchandizes,  were  collected  by  order  of  the 
board.  Clarendon. 

Pou'nder.  n.s.  [from  pound.] 

1 .  The  name  of  a  heavy  large  pear. 
Alcinous'  orchard  various  apples  bears, 

Unlike  are  bergamots  and  pounder  pears.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  person  or  thing  denominated  from 
a  certain  number  of  pounds  :  as,  a  ten 
pounder,  a  gun  that  can-ies  a  bullet  of 
ten  pounds  weight ;  or  in  ludicrous  lan- 
guage a  man  with  ten  pounds  a  year ;  in 
like  manner,  a  note  or  bill  is  called  a 
twenty  pounder  or  ten  pounder,  from 
the  sum  it  bears. 

None  of  these  forty  or  fifty  pounders  may  be 
suffered  to  marry,  under  the  penalty  of  depriva- 
tion. ^,  SvAft, 

3.  A  pestle.  Ainsworth. 
Pou'PETON.  n.s.  [poupee,Yvi\  A  puppet 

or  little  baby. 
Pou'piCKS.  n,  s.  In  cookery,  a  mess  of 

victuals  made  of  veal  steaks  and  slices 

of  bacon.  Bailey. 
To  Pour.  v.  a.  [supposed  to  be  derived 

from  the  Welch  hwrw.] 
1.  To  let  some  liquid  out  of  a  vessel,  or 

into  some  place  or  receptacle. 
If  they  will  not  believe  those  signs,  take  of  the 

water  of  the  river,  and  pour  it  upon  the  dry  land. 

Evodus,  iv.  9. 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  cup,  and  poured 
of  the  blood  of  the  grape,'  he  poured  out  at  the 
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foot  of  the  altar  a  sweet  smelling  savour  unto  the 
most  High._  Ecclus.  i.  15. 

A  Samaritan  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in 
oil  and  wine,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn.  Luke,  x. 

Your  fury  then  boil'd  upward  to  a  fome  ; 
But  since  this  message  came,  you  sink  and  settle, 
A.S  if  cold  water  had  been pour'd  upon  you. Drj/d. 
2.  To  emit ;  to  give  vent  to ;  to  send  forth ; 
to  let  out ;  to  send  in  a  continued  course. 

Hie  thee  hither, 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear. 
And  chastise  with,  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round.  Shak. 

London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens  ; 
The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren  in  best  sort, 
With  the  plebeians  swarming.  Shakesp.  Henry  Y. 

As  thick  as  hail 
Came  post  on  post ;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence. 
And  pourd  them  down  before  him.  Shak.  Macbeth. 

The  devotion  of  the  heart  is  the  tongue  of  the 
soul  ;  actuated  and  heated  with  love,  it  pours 
itself  forth  in  supplications  and  prayers.  Duppa. 

If  we  had  groats  or  sixpences  current  by  iaw, 
that  wanted  one  third  of  the  silver  by  the  stan- 
dard, who  can  imagine,  that  our  neighbours  would 
not  pour  in  quantities  of  such  money  upon  us,  to 
the  great  loss  of  the  kingdom  ?  Locke. 

Is  it  for  thee  the  linnerpours  his  throat ; 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  uote.Pope. 

To  Pour.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  stream  ;  to  flow. 

2.  To  rush  tumultuously. 

If  the  rude  throng  j)0!/r  on  with  furious  pace. 
And  hap  to  break  thee  from  a  friend's  embrace. 
Stop  short.  Gay. 

All  his  fleecy  flock 
Before  him  march,  and  pour  into  the  rock. 
Not  one  or  male  or  female  stay'd  behind.  Pope. 

A  ghastly  band  of  giants. 
All  pouring  down  the  mountains,  crowd  the  shore. 

Pope. 

A  gathering  throng. 
Youth  and  white  age  tumultuous  pour  along.  Pope. 

Pou'rer.  n.s:  [from  ^owr.]    One  that 
pours. 

Pousse,   n.  s.   The  old  word  fov  pease ; 
corrupted,  as  may  seem,  from  pulse. 

Spenser. 

But  who  shall  judge  the  wager  won  or  lost.' 
—That  shall  yonder  herd  groom  and  none  other. 
Which  over  the poHssehitlierward  doth  post.Spen. 
Pout.  n.  s.  [asellus  harhatus. 

1,  A  kind  of  fish  ;  a  cod-fish. 

2.  A  kind  of  bird. 

Of  wild  birds,  Cornwall  hath  quail,  wood-dove, 
heath-cock,  and  pout.    Carew's  Surv.  of  Cornwall. 

To  Pout.  v.  n.  [bouter,  Fr.] 

1,  To  look  sullen  by  thrusting  out  the  lips. 

Like  a  misbehav'd  and  sullen  wench. 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love.  Shak. 

He  had  not  din'd  ; 
The  veins  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold  ;  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive.  Shakesp,  Corinlanus, 

I  would  advise  my  gentle  readers,  as  they  con- 
sult the  good  of  tlieir  faces,  to  forbear  frowning 
upon  loyalists,  and  pouting  at  the  government. 

Addison's  Freeholder 

The  nurse  remained  pouting,  nor  would  she  touch 
a  bit  during  the  whole  dinner.  Arbutltnot  and  Pope. 

2.  To  shoot  out ;  to  hang  prominent. 
The  ends  of  the  wounds  must  come  over  one 

another,  with  a  compress  to  press  the  lips  equally 
down,  which  would  otherwise  become  crude,  and 
pout  out  with  great  lips.  lVise7nan. 

Satyrus  was  m^ide  up  betwixt  man  and  goat, with 
a  human  head,  hooked  nose,  and poKtmg- lips.  Dry. 

PO'WDER.  U.S.  [jjoudre,  Fr.] 

1.  Dust ;  any  body  comminuted. 

The  calf  which  they  had  made,  he  burnt  in  the 
fire,  and  ground  it  tu  powder.     Exodus,  xxxii.  20, 

2.  Gunpowder. 

The  seditious  being  furnished  with  artillery 
powder,  and  shot,  battered  Bishopsgate.  Hayward. 


VOW 

As  to  the  taking  of  a  town,  there  were  few  con- 
querors  could  signalize  themselves  that  way,  be- 
fore the  invention  of  powder  and  fortifications. 

Addison. 

.  Sweet  dust  for  the  hair.  ' 

When  th'  hair  is  sweet  through  pride  or  lust. 
The  powder  doth  forget  the  dust.  Herbert. 

Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair. 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale.  Pope. 

To  Po  wder,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  reduce  to  dust ;  to  comminute  ;  to 
pound  small. 

2.  [Poudrer,  Fr.]  To  sprinkle,  as  with 
dust. 

Powder  thy  radiant  hair. 
Which  if  without  such  ashes  thou  would'st  wear, 
Thou  who,  to  all  which  come  to  look  upon, 
Wert  meant  for  Phoebus,  would'st  be  Phaeton. 

Donne. 

In  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way 
Which  nightly,  as  a  circling  zone  thou  seest 
Powder'd  with  stars.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

The  powder'd  footman 
Beneath  his  flapping  hat  secures  his  hair.  Gay. 

3.  To  salt ;  to  sprinkle  with  salt. 

If  you  embowel  me  to-day,  I'll  give  you  leave 
to  powder  me  and  eat  me  to-morrow.  Shakesp. 

Salting  of  03'sters,  and  powdering  of  meat,  keep- 
eth  them  from  putrefaction.      Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

My  hair  I  never  powder,  but  my  chief 
Invention  is  to  get  me  powder'd  beef.  Cleaveland. 

Immoderate  feeding  u  pon  powder'd  beef,  pickled 
meats,  anchovy,  and  debauching  with  brandy,  do 
inflame  and  acuate  the  blood. 

Harvey  on  Consumption. 

To  Po'wDER.  V.  n.  To  come  tumultu- 
ously and  violently.  A  low  coiTupt  word. 

Whilst  two  companions  were  disputing  it  at 
sword's  point,  down  comes  a  kite  powdmng  upon 
them  and  gobbets  up  both.  L'Estrange. 

Po'wBERBOX.  n.  s.  [powder  and  box.] 
A  box,  in  which  powder  for  the  hair  is 
kept. 

There  stands  the  toilette 
The  patch,  the  pou(ie?'6oT,  pulville,  perfumes.  Gay. 

Po'wDERHORN.  71.  s.  [powder  and 
horn.]  A  horn  case,  in  which  powder 
is  kept  for  guns. 

You  may  stick  your  candle  in  a  bottle  or  a 

powderhorn.  Swift 

Po'wDERMiLL.  71.  s.  [poivder  and  TntlL] 
The  mill  in  which  the  ingredients  for 
gunpowder  are  ground  and  mingled. 

Upon  the  blowing  up  of  a  powdermill,  the  win- 
dows of  adjacent  houses  are  bent  and  blown  out 
wards,  by  the  elastick  force  of  the  air  within  ex- 
erting itself.  Arbuthnot. 

Po'wDER-ROOM.  M.  s.  [ powder  and 
room.]  The  part  of  a  ship  in  which 
the  gunpowder  is  kept. 

Tlie  flame  invades  the  powder-rooms,  and  then 
Their  guns  shoot  bullets,  and  tlieir  vessels  men. 

Waller 

Po'wDER-CHESTS.  77.  s.  Onboard  a  ship 
wooden  triangular  chests  filled  with 
gunpowder,  pebble-stones,  and  suchlike 
materials,  set  on  fire  when  a  ship  is 
boarded  by  an  enemy,  which  soon  makes 
all  clear  before  them.  Did. 

Po  WDERiNG-TUB.  71.  s.  [poiuder  and 
tub.] 

1.  The  ves.'iel  in  which  meat  is  salted. 

When  we  view  those  large  bodies  of  oxen,  what 
can  we  better  conceit  them  to  be,  than  so  many 
living  and  walking  pi)ii)(iOT7io--tui)S,  and  that  they 
have  animaui  salis  More. 

2.  The  place  in  which  an  infected  lecher 
is  physicked  to  preserve  him  from  putre 
faction. 
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To  the  spital  go, 
And  from  the  powd'ring-tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  Doll  Tearsheet. 

Shakesp. 

Po'WDERY.  adj.  [poudreux,  Fr.  from 
powder.]    Dusty ;  friable. 

A  brown  powdery  spar,  which  holds  iron,  is 
found  amongst  the  iron  ore. 

Woodward  on  Fossils. 
PO'WER.  n.  s.  [pouvoir,  Fr.] 

1.  Command;  authority;  dominion;  in- 
fluence of  greatness. 

If  law,  authority,  and  pow'r  deny  not, 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Anthonio.  Shakesp. 

No  man  could  ever  have  a  just  power  over  the 
life  of  another,  by  right  of  property  in  land. 

Locke. 

Poioer  is  no  blessing  in  itself,  but  when  it  is 
employed  to  protect  the  innocent.  Suif't. 

2.  Influence;  prevalence  upon. 

If  ever 

You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy, 
Then  you  shall  know  the  wounds  invisible. 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make.  Shakesp. 

This  man  had  power  with  him,  to  draw  him 
forth  to  his  death.  Bacon's  Essays. 

Dejected  I  no,  it  never  shall  be  said. 
That  fate  had  power  upon  a  Spartan  soul ; 
My  mind  on  its  own  centre  stands  unmov'd 
And  stable,  as  the  fabrick  of  the  world. 

Dryden. 

3.  Ability ;  force  ;  reach. 

That  which  moveth  God  to  work  is  goodness, 
and  that  which  ordereth  his  work  is  wisdom,  and 
that  which  perfecteth  his  work  is  power.  Hooker. 

I  have  sutfer'd  in  your  woe  ; 
Nor  shall  be  wanting  ought  within  my  pow'r, 
For  your  relief  in  my  refreshing  bow'r.  Dryden. 

You  are  still  living  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  all 
the  good  you  have  performed,  and  many  prayers 
that  your  power  of  doing  generous  actions  may 
be  as  extended  as  your  will.  Dryden.  ' 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  enlarged  under- 
standing, to  invent  one  new  simple  idea  in  the 
mind,  not  taken  iu  by  the  ways  aforementioned. 

Locke. 

'Tis  not  in  the  power  of  want  or  slavery  to  make 
them  miserable.  Addison. 

Though  it  be  not  in  our  power  to  make  affliction 
no  affliction  ;  yet  it  is  in  our  power  to  take  olF  the 
edge  of  it,  by  a  steady  view  of  those  divine  joys 
prepared  for  us  in  another  state.  Atterbury. 

4.  Strength ;  motive ;  force. 

Observing  in  ourselves,  that  we  can  at  pleasure 
move  several  parts  of  our  bodies,  which  were  at 
rest;  the  elTects  also  that  natural  bodies  are  able 
to  produce  in  one  another  occurring  every  moment 
to  our  senses,  we  both  these  ways  get  the  idea  ot 
power.  Locke. 

5.  The  moving  force  of  an  engine. 

By  understanding  the  true  difference  betwixt 
the  weight  and  the  power,  a  man  may  add  such  a 
fitting  supplement  to  the  strength  of  the  pou'er, 
that  it  shall  move  any  conceivable  weight,  though 
it  should  never  so  much  exceed  that  force  which 
the  power  is  naturally  endowed  with.  Wilkins. 

(i.  Animal  strength;  natural  strength. 

Care,  not  fear ;  or  fear  not  for  themselves,  al- 
tered something  the  countenances  of  the  two 
lovers  :  but  so  as  any  man  might  perceive,  was 
rather  an  assembling  of  powers  than  dismayedness 
of  courage.  Sidney. 

He  died  of  great  years,  but  of  strong  health 
and  powers.  Bacon. 

7.  Faculty  of  the  mind. 

I  was  in  the  thouglit,  they  were  not  fairies,  and 
yet  the  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  sur- 
prize of  my  powers,  drove  the  grossness  of  the 
foppery  into  a  received  belief.  Shakesp. 

In  our  little  world,  this  soul  of  ours 
Being  only  one,  and  to  one  body  ty'd. 

Doth  use,  on  divers  objects,  divers  poa'ers  ; 
And  so  are  her  effects  diversify'd.  Davies. 

Maintain  the  empire  of  the  mind  over  the 
body,  and  keep  the  appetites  of  the  one  in  due 
subjection  to  the  reasoning poiije?-s  of  the  other. 

Atterbury. 
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The  design  of  tlys  science  is  to  rescue  our  rea- 
soning powers  from  their  unhappy  slavery  and 
darkjiess.  Watts. 

8.  Government ;  right  of  governing :  cor- 
relative to  subjection. 

My  labour 
Honest  and  lawful,  to  deserve  my  food 
Of  those  who  have  nie  in  their  civil  power,  Milton. 

9.  Sovereign ;  potentate. 

'Tis  surprising  to  consider  with  what  heats  these 
two  powers  have  contested  their  title  to  the  king- 
dom of  Cyprus,  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Turk. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

10.  One  invested  with  dominion. 

After  the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the  sun 
be  darkened,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall 
be  shaken.  Matthew. 

The  fables  turn'd  some  men  to  fiow'rs, 
And  others  did  with  brutish  forms  invest ; 

And  did  of  others  make  celestial  pow'rs, 
Like  angels,  which  still  travel,  yet  still  rest.DoDics. 

If  there's  a  poui'r  above  us, 
And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtue. 

Addison. 

Jl.  Divinity. 

Merciful  pow'rs  ! 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Givet  way  to  in  repose.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Cast  down  thyself,  and  only  strive  to  raise 
The  glory  of  thy  Maker's  sacred  name  ; 

Use  all  thy  pow'rs,  that  blessed  poiu'r  to  praise. 
Which  gives  thee  pow'r  to  be  and  use  the  same. 

Davies. 

With  indignation,  thus  he  broke 
His  awful  silence,  and  the  pow'rs  bespoke. Dci/rfen. 
Tell  me 

What  are  the  gods  the  better  for  this  gold  ? 
The  wretch  that  offers  from  his  wealthy  store 
These  presents,  bribes  ihe  pow'rs  to  give  him  more. 

Dryden. 

12.  Host ;  army ;  military  force. 

He  to  work  him  the  more  mischief,  sent  over  his 
brother  Edward  with  a  power  of  Scots  and  Red- 
shanks into  Ireland,  where  they  gotfootiiig. 

Spenser  s  State  of  Ireland, 
Never  such  a  power, 
For  any  foreign  preparation. 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land.  Shakesp. 

Who  leads  his  power? 
Under  whose  government  come  they  along  !Shak. 

My  heart,  dear  Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  pow'rs  but  he  did  long  in  vain.  Shak. 

Gazellus,  upon  the  coming  of  the  bassa,  va- 
liantly issued  forth  with  all  his  power,  and  gave 
him  battle.  Knolles. 

13.  A  large  quantity;  a  great  number. 
In  low  language :  as,  a  power  of  good 
things.    Force,  Fr. 

Po'WERABLE.  adj.  power.']  Ca- 

pable of  performing  any  thing.  Not 
in  use. 

That  you  may  see  how  ■powerable  tme.  is  in  al- 
tering tongues,  I  will  set  down  the  Lord's  prayer 
as  it  was  translated  in  sundry  ages.  Camden. 
Po'wERFUL.  adj.  [power  and  full.] 

1.  Invested  with  command  or  authority ; 
potent. 

2.  Forcible ;  mighty. 

We  have  sustain'd  one  day  in  doubtful  fight. 
What  heaven'sLord  hath  powerfullest  to  send 
Against  us  from  about  his  throne.  Milton. 

Henry  II.  endeavouring  to  establish  his  grand- 
father's laws,  met  with  powerful  opposition  from 
archbishop  Becket.  Ayliffe. 

3.  Efficacious :  as,  a  powerful  medicine. 
Po'wERFULLY.    adv.    [from  powerful.] 

Potently ;  mightily ;  efficaciously ;  forci- 
bly. 

"The  sun  and  other  powerfully  ]acid  bodies  dazzle 
our  eyes.  Boyle. 

By  assuming  a  privilege  belonging  to  riper 
years,  to  which  a  child  must  not  aspire,  you  do 
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but  add  new  force  to  your  example,  and  recom- 
mend the  action  more  powerfully.  Locke. 

Before  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  the  wicked- 
ness and  impenitency  of  the  heathen  world  was  a 
much  more  excusable  thing,  because  they  had 
but  very  obscure  apprehensions  of  those  things 
which  urge  men  most  powerfully  to  forsake  their 
sins.  Tillotson. 

The  grain-gold  upon  all  the  golden  coast  of 
Guinea,  is  displayed  by  the  rains  falling  there 
with  incredible  force,  powerfully  beating  off  the 
earth.  Woodward. 

Po'wERFULNESS.  71.  s.  [from  powerful.] 
Power;  efficacy;  might;  force. 

So  much  he  stands  upon  the  powerfulness  of  the 
christian  religion,  that  he  makes  it  beyond  all  the 
rules  of  moral  philosophy,  strongly  effectual  to 
expel  vic€,  and  plant  in  men  all  kind  of  virtue. 

Hakewill  on  Providence. 

Po'wERLESS.  adj.  [from power.]  Weak; 
impotent. 

I  give  you  welcome  with  upow'rless  hand. 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love.  Shakesp. 

Pox.  n.  s.  [properly  pocks,  v;hich  origi- 
nally signified  small  bags  or  pustules  ; 
of  the  same  original,  perhaps,  with 
poivke  or  pouch.  We  still  use  pock,  for 
a  single  pustule  ;  poccaj-.  Sax.  pocken, 
Dut.J 

1.  Pustules ;  efflorescencies ;  exanthemat- 
ous  eruptions.  It  is  used  of  many  erup- 
tive distempers. 

O !  if  to  dance  all  night  and  dress  all  day 
Charm'd  the  small  poz,  or  chac'd  old  age  away. 

Milton. 

2.  The  venereal  disease.  This  is  the 
sense  when  it  has  no  epithet. 

Though  brought  to  their  ends  by  some  other  ap- 
parent disease,  yet  the^ojr  hath  been  judged  the 
foundation.  Wiseman. 

Wilt  thou  still  sparkle  in  the  box. 
Canst  thou  forget  thy  age  and  poi  ■  Dorset. 
PoY.  n.  s.   [appoi/o,Span.appu7/,  poids, 

Fr.]    A  rope  dancer's  pole. 
To  PozE.  V.  a.  To  puzzle.    See  Pose 
and  Appose. 

And  say  you  so  ?  then  I  shall  poze  you  quickly. 

Shakesp. 

Of  human  infirmities  I  shall  give  instances,  not 
that  I  design  to  poze  them  with  those  common 
enigmas  of  magnetism,  fluxes  and  refluxes. 

Glanville. 

Pra'cticable.  adj.  [practicable,  Fr.] 

1 .  Performable ;  feasible ;  capable  to  be 
practised. 

This  falls  out  for  want  of  examining  what  is 
practicable  and  what  not,  and  for  want  again  of 
measuring  our  force  and  capacity  with  our  design. 

L'Estrange. 

An  heroick  poem  should  be  more  like  a  glass  of 
nature,  figuring  a  more  practicable  virtue  to  us, 
than  was  done  by  the  ancients.  Dryden. 

This  is  a  practicable  degree  of  christian  magna- 
nimity. Atterbury. 

Some  physicians  have  (bought,  that  if  it  were 
practicable  to  keep  the  humours  of  the  body  in  an 
exact  balance  of  each  with  its  opposite,  it  might 
be  immortal ;  but  this  is  impossible  in  the  practice. 

Swift. 

2.  Assailable ;  fit  to  be  assailed :  as,  a 
practicable  breach. 

Pra'cticableness.  n.  s.  [from  prac- 
ticable.]   Possibility  to  be  performed. 

Pra'cticably.  adv.  [from  practicable.] 
In  such  a  manner  as  may  be  per- 
formed. 

The  meanest  capacity,  when  he  sees  a  rule 
practicably  applied  before  his  eyes,  can  no  longer 
be  at  a  loss  how  it  is  to  be  performed.  Rogers. 

Pra'ctical.  adj.  [practicus,  Lat.  pra- 
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iique,  Fr.  from  practice.]  Relating  to 
action ;  not  merely  speculative. 

The  image  of  God  was  no  less  resplendent  in 
man' i  practical  understanding ;  namely,  that  store- 
house of  the  soul,  in  which  are  treasured  up  the 
rules  of  action  and  the  seeds  of  morality.  South. 

Religion  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  its 
principles,  and  a  suitable  life  and  practice;  the 
first,  being  speculative,  may  be  called  knowledge; 
and  the  latter,  because  'lis  practical,  wisdom. 

Tilktsm. 

Pra'ctically.  aiv.  [from  practical.] 

1.  In  relation  to  action. 

2.  By  practice ;  in  real  fact. 

1  honour  her,  having praciica/ii/  found  her  among 
the  better  sort  of  trees.         Howel's  Vocal  Fortst. 

Pra'cticalness.  U.S.  [{rom  practical.] 

The  quality  of  being  practical. 
PRA  CTICE,  n.  s.  [tr^axlutfi ; pratique,  Fr.] 

1.  The  habit  of  doing  any  thing. 

2.  Use  ;  customary  use. 

Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived,  when 
they  are  more  sounding,  or  more  significant  than 
those  in  practice.  Dryden. 

Of  such  a  practice  when  Ulysses  told. 
Shall  we,  cries  one,  permit 

This  lewd  romancer  and  his  bant'ring  wit  ?  Tate. 

3.  Dexterity  acquired  by  habit. 
I'll  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare. 

Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice. Shak. 

4.  Actual  performance ;  distinguished  from 
theory. 

There  are  two  functions  of  the  soul,  contempla- 
tion and  practice,  according  to  that  general  divi- 
sion of  objects,  some  of  which  only  entertain  our 
speculations,  others  also  employ  our  actions  ;  so 
the  understanding,  with  relation  to  these,  is  di- 
vided into  speculative  and  practick.  Smith. 

5.  Method  or  art  of  doing  any  thing. 

6.  Medical  treatment  of  diseases. 

This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice  ;  yet  I  have 
known  those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleep, 
who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds.  Shakesp, 

7.  Exercise  of  any  profession. 

After  one  or  more  ulcers  formed  in  the  lungs,  1 
never,  as  I  remember,  in  the  course  of  above  forty 
years  practice,  saw  more  than  two  recover. 

Blackmare. 

8.  [Pjiset,  Sax.  is  cunning,  sljrness,  and 
thence  prat,  in  Douglass,  is  a  trick  or 
fraud ;  latter  times,  forgetting  the  ori- 
ginal of  words,  applied  to  practice  the 
sense  of  prat.]  Wicked  stratagem  ; 
bad  artifice.    A  sense  not  now  in  use. 

He  sought  to  have  that  by  practice,  which  he 
could  not  by  prayer;  and  being  allowed  to  visit 
us,  he  used  the  opportunity  of  a  fit  time  thus  to 
deliver  us.  Sidney. 

With  suspicion  of  practice,  the  king  was  sud- 
denly turned.  Sidney. 

It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand. 
The  practice  and  the  purpose  of  the  king.  Shaheip. 

Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  so  near  us  ?  this  needs  must  be  practice  ; 
Who  knew  of  your  intent  and  coming  hither  ?5Aoft. 

Wise  states  prevent  purposes 
Before  they  come  to  practice,  and  foul  practices 
Before  they  grow  to  act.  Denham's  Sophy. 

Unreasonfible  it  is  to  expect,  that  those  who  lived 
before  the  rise  and  condemnation  of  heresies,shotild 
come  up  to  every  accurate  form  of  expression  which 
long  experience  afterwards  found  necessary,  to 
guard  the  faith,  against  the  subtile  practices,  or 
provoking  insults  of  its  adversaries.  Waterland, 
Pra'ctick.   a^.    [w^axIcHoj  ;  practicus, 

Lat.  pratique,  Fr.] 
1.  Relating  to  action;  not  merely  theo- 
retical. 

When  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still ; 
And  the  route  wonder  iurketh  in  men's  ears, 
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To  steal  his  sweet  and  lionied  sentences ; 

So  that  the  act  and  practick  part  of  life 

Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  tlieorick.  Sliakesp. 

Whilst  they  contend  for  speculative  truth,  they, 
by  mutual  calumnies,  forfeit  the  practick. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

True  piety  without  cessation  tost 
By  theories,  the  practick  part  is  lost.  Denham. 
.  In  Spenser  it  seems  to  signify,  sly  ; 
artful. 

She  used  hath  the  practick  pain 
Of  this  false  footman,  cloak'd  with  simpleness. 

Spenser. 

Thereto  his  subtile  engines  he  doth  bend. 
His  practick  wit,  and  his  fair  filed  tongue. 
With  thousand  other  sleights.  Spenser. 

0  PRA'CTISE.  V.  a.  [7rga)t]ixo{ ;  prati- 
quer,  Fr. 

,  To  do  habitually. 

Incline  not  my  heart  to  practise  wicked  works 
■with  men  that  work  iniquity.  Psalm  cxli.  4. 

,  To  do ;  not  merely  to  profess :  as,  to 
practise  law  or  physick. 
.  To  use  in  order  to  habit  and  dexterity. 

At  practis'd  distances  to  cringe,  not  fight.  Milt. 

'o  Pra'ctise.  v.  n. 

.  To  form  a  habit  of  acting  in  any 
manner. 

Will  truth  return  unto  them  that  practise  in  her  ? 

'Ecclus. 

They  shall  practise  how  to  live  secure.  Milton. 
Oft  have  we  wonder'd 
How  such  a  ruling  spirit  you  cou'd  restrain. 
And  practise  first  over  yourself  to  reign.  Waller. 

To  transact ;  to  negotiate  secretly. 

I've  practis'd  with  him. 
And  found  a  means  to  let  the  victor  know, 
ThatSyphax  and  Sempronius  are  his  friends. 

Addison. 

To  try  artifices. 

Others  by  guilty  artifice  and  arts 
Of  promis'd  kindness  practise  on  our  hearts  ; 
With  expectation  blow  the  passion  up, 
She  fans  the  fire  without  one  gale  of  hope.  Granv. 

To  use  bad  arts  or  stratagems. 
If  you  there 
Did  practise  on  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  question.      Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Clcn. 

If  thou  do'st  him  any  slight  disgrace,  he  will 
practise  against  thee  by  poison.  Shak.  As  you  like  it. 

To  use  medical  methods. 

I  never  thought  1  should  try  a  new  experiment, 
being  little  inclined  to  practise  upon  others,  and  as 
little  that  others  should  practise  upon  me. 

Temple's  Miscellanies. 

To  exercise  any  profession. 
RACTISANT.  71.  s.  [from  To  practise.] 
An  agent. 

Here  enter'd  Pucelle  and  her  practisants.  Shak. 
RA'ctiser.  n.  s.  [from  To  practise.] 
One  that  practises  any  thing ;  one 
that  does  any  thing  habitually. 

We  will,  in  the  principles  of  tlie  politician,  shew 
how  little  efficacy  they  have  to  advance  the  pracli- 
ser  of  them  to  the  things  they  aspire  to.  Soutlt. 

One  who  prescribes  medical  treatment. 

Sweet  practiser,  thy  physick  I  will  try, 
That  ministers  thine  own  death  if  I  die.  Shakesp. 

1  had  reasoned  myself  into  an  opinion,  that  the 
use  of  physicians,  unless  in  some  acute  disease,  was 
a  venture,  and  that  their  greatest  practisers  practis- 
ed least  upon  themselves.  Temple. 

RACTi  TiONER.  n.  s.  \?vom  practice.] 
He  who  is  engaged  in  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  any  art. 

The  author  exhorts  all  gentlemen  practitioners  to 
exercise  themselves  in  the  translatory.  Arbuthnot. 

I  do  not  know  a  more  universal  and  unnecessary 
mistake  among  the  clergy,  but  especially  the 
younger  practitioners.  Swift. 

One  who  uses  any  sly  or  dangerous  arts. 
Vol.  II. 
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There  are  some  papistical  practitioners  among 
you.  Whitgij'te. 
3.  One  who  does  any  thing  habitually. 
He  must  be  first  an  exercised,  thorough-paced 
practitioner  of  these  vices  himself.  South. 

PRMCOGNITA.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Things 
previously  known  in  order  to  under- 
stand something  else :  thus  the  structure 
of  the  human  body  is  one  of  the  prte- 
cognita  of  physick. 
Either  all  knowledge  does  not  depend  on  certain 
- pracognita  or  general  maxims,  called  principles,  or 
else  these  are  prii.ciples.  Locke. 
PRAGMATICAL.!     adj.  {ir^iyi^.ara.; 
PRAGMA'TICK.  /  pragmatique,Vv.] 
Meddling;  impertinently  busy ;  assum- 
ing business  without  leave  or  invitation. 

No  sham  sd  gross,  but  it  will  pass  upon  a  weak 
man  that  is  pragmaticdZ  and  inquisitive.  L'Esiran. 

Common  estimation  puts  an  ill  character  upon 
pragmatick  meddling  people.      Gov.  of' the  Tongue. 

He  understands  no  more  of  liis  own  affairs,  than 
a  child  ;  he  has  got  a  sort  of  a  pragmatical  silly  jade 
of  a  wife,  that  pretends  to  take  him  out  of  my 
hands.  Arbuthnot. 

The  fellow  grew  so  pragmatical,  that  he  took 
upon  him  the  government  of  my  whole  family. 

Arbuthnot. 

Such  a  backwardness  there  was  among  good 
men  to  engage  with  an  usurping  people,  and  prag- 
matical and  ambitious  orators.  Swijt. 

They  are  pragmatical  enough  to  stand  on  the 
watch  tower,  but  who  assigned  them  tlie  post? 

SwiJt. 

Pragma'tically.  adv.  [from  pragmati- 
cal.]   Meddlingly ;  impertinently. 

Pragma'ticalness.  n.  s.  [from  prag- 
matical.] The  quality  of  intermeddling 
without  right  or  call. 

PRAISE,  n.  s.  [prijs,  Dut.] 

1 .  Renown  ;  commendation ;  fame ;  ho- 
nour ;  celebrity. 

Best  of  fruits,  whose  taste  has  taught 
The  tongue,  not  made  for  speech,  to  speak  thy 
praise.  Milton. 

Lucan,  content  with  praise,  may  lie  at  ease 
In  costly  grotts  and  marble  palaces  ; 
But  to  poor  Bassus  what  avails  a  name. 
To  starve  on  compliments  and  empty  fame  ?  Dryd. 

2.  Glorification;  tribute  of  gratitude;  laud. 

Ho  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth,  even 
praise  unto  our  God.  Fsatm  xl.  3. 

To  God  glory  and  praise.  Milton. 

3.  Ground  or  reason  of  praise. 
Praiseworthy  actions  are  by  thee  embrac'd  ; 

And  'tis  my  praise  to  make  thy  praises  last.  Dryd. 

To  Praise,  v.  a.  [prijsen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  commend;  to  applaud;  to  celebrate. 

Will  God  incense  his  ire 
For  such  a  petty  trespass,  and  not  praise 
Rather  your  dauntless  virtue  Milton. 

We  praise  not  Hector,  though  his  name  we  know 
Is  great  in  arms  ;  'tis  hard  to  praise  a  foe.  Dryden. 

2.  To  glorify  in  worship. 

The  shepherds  returned,  glorifying  and  praising 
God  for  all  the  things  that  they  had  heard  and 
seen.  Luke,  ii.  20. 

One  generation  shall  praise  thy  works  to  another, 
and  declare  thy  mighty  works.        Psalm  cxlv.  4. 

They  touch'd  their  golden  harps,  and  hymning 
prais'd 

God  and  his  works.  Milton. 
Prai'seful.  adj.  [praise  and  full.]  Laud- 
able ;  commendable.    Not  now  in  use. 

Of  whose  high  praise,  and  praiseful  bliss. 
Goodness  the  pen,  heaven  the  paper  is.  Sidney. 

He  ordain'd  a  lady  for  his  prise. 
Generally  praiseful,  fair  and  young,  and  skill'd  in 
housewiferies.  Chapman's  Iliad. 

Prai'ser.  n.  s,  [from  praise.]  One  who 
,   praises ;  an  applauder ;  a  commender. 
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We  men  and  praisers  of  men  should  remember, 
that  if  we  Iiave  such  excellencies,  it  is  reason  to 
think  them  excellent  creatures,  of  whom  we  are. 

Sidney, 

Forgive  me,  if  my  verse  but  say  you  are 
A  Sidney  :  but  iu  that  extend  as  far 
As  loudest  praisers.  Ben  Jonson's  Epigrams. 

Turn  to  God,  who  knows  I  think  this  true. 
And  useth  oft,  when  such  a  heart  missays. 
To  make  it  good  ;  for  such  a  praiser  prays.  Donne. 

Praisewo'rthy.  adj.  [praise  and  wor  ■ 
thij  ]   Commendable ;  deserving  praise 

'i'he  Tritonian  goddess  having  heard 
Her  blazed  fame,  which  all  the  world  had  fill'd. 

Came  down  to  prove  the  truth,  and  due  reward 
For  her  praiseworthy  workmanship  to  yield. 

Spenser. 

Since  men  have  left  to  do  praiseworthy  things. 
Most  think  all  praises  flatteries  ;  but  truth  brings 
That  sound,  and  that  autliority  with  her  name. 
As  t(]  be  rais'd  by  lier  is  only  fame.     Ben  Jonson. 

Firmus,  who  seized  upon  Egypt,  was  so  far 
praiseworthy,  that  lie  encouraged  trade.  ArbuthTwt. 

Prame.  n.  s.    A  flat-bottomed  boat. 

Bailei/. 

To  PRANCE.  V.  a.  [pronken,  Dut.  to 
set  one's  self  to  show.] 

1 .  To  spring  and  bound  in  high  mettle. 

Here's  no  fantastick  mask,  nor  dance. 
But  of  our  kids  that  frisk  and  prance  ; 
IN  or  wars  are  seen, 
Unless  upon  the  green 
Two  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other. 

Wotten. ' 

With  mud  fill'd  high,  the  rumbling  cart  draws 
near. 

Now  rule  thy  prancing  steeds,  lac'd  charioteer. 

Gay. 

Far  be  the  spirit  of  the  chace  from  them, 
'I'o  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  prancing  steed. 

Thomson, 

2.  To  ride  gallantly  and  ostentatiously. 

The  horses  hoofs  were  broken  by  means  of  the 
prancings,  the  prancings  of  their  mighty  ones. 

Judges,  V.  22, 

I  see 

Th'  insulting  tyrant  j)rancing  o'er  the  field, 
Strow'd  witn  Rome  s  citizens,  and  drench'd  in 
slaugliter. 

His  horses  hoofs  wet  with  Patrician  blood.  Addis. 

S.  To  move  in  a  warlike  or  showy  man- 
ner. 

We  should  neither  have  meat  to  eat,  nor  manu- 
facture to  clothe  us,  unless  we  could  prance  about 
in  coats  of  mail,  or  eat  brass.  Swift. 

To  PRANK.  V.  a.  [pronken,  Dut]  To 
decorate  ;  to  dress  or  adjust  to  ostenta- 
tion. 

Some  prank  their  ruffs,  aud  others  timely  dight 
Their  gay  attire.  Spenser. 

In  wine  and  meats  she  flow'd  above  tlie  bank. 
And  in  excess  exceeded  her  own  might, 

In  sumptuous  tire  she  joy 'd  herself  to  pronft. 
But  of  her  love  too  lavish.  S])enser. 

These  are  tribunes  of  the  people, 
The  tongues  o'  th'  common  mouth :  I  despise  them; 
F"or  they  do  prank  them  in  authority 
Against  all  noble  sufferance.  Shakesp. 

Your  high  self. 
The  gracious  mark  o'  th'  land,  you  have  obscur'd 
With  a  swain's  wearing ;  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid. 
Most  goddess-like pranfc'd  up.  Shak.  Winter's  Tale. 

'Tis  that  miracle,  and  queen  of  gems. 
That  nature  pranks,  her  mind  attracts  my  soul. 

Shakesp, 

I  had  not  uiilock'd  my  lips 
In  this  unhallow'd  air,  but  that  this  jugler 
Would  think  to  charm  my  judgment  as  mine  eyes, 
Obtruding  false  rules,  pi'ankt  in  reason's  garb. 

Milton. 

Prank,  n.  s.  A  frolick  ;  a  wild  flight ; 
a  ludicrous  trick;  a  mischievous  act. 
A  word  of  levity. 

Lay  home  to  him  ; 
'I'ell  him,  his  pranfes  have  been  too  broad  to  bear 
with.  Shakesp. 
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Such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness, 
Thy  lewd,  pestif'rous  and  dissentious  pranks  ; 
The  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride.  Shakesp. 

Tliey  caused  the  table  to  be  covered  and  meat  set 
on,  which  was  no  sooner  set  down,  than  in  came 
the  harpies,  and  played  their  accustomed  pio/zfcs. 

Baleigh. 

They  put  on  their  clothes,  and  played  all  those 
pranks  you  have  taken  notice  of.  Addison's  Guard. 

Pra  son.  n.  s.  [TTjatJov,]    A  leek  ;  also  a 
sea  weed  as  green  as  a  leek.  Bailey. 
To  PRATE.  V.  n.  [praten,  Dut.]    To  talk 
carelesly  and  without  weight;  to  chatter; 
to  tattle  ;  to  be  loquacious  ;  to  prattle. 

His  knowledge  or  skill  is  in  prating  too  much. 
N  Tusser. 

Behold  me,  which  owe 
A  moiety  of  the  throne,  here  standing 
To  prate  and  talk  f  r  life  and  honour,  'fore 
Who  please  to  hear.  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

This  staived  justice  hatli  prated  to  me  of  the 
wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the  feats  he  hath  done 
about  Turnbal-street ;  and  every  third  word  a  lie. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 
After  Flaramock  and  the  blacksmith  had,  by 
joint  and  several  protido-s,  found  tokens  of  consent 
in  the  multitude,  they  offered  themselves  to  lead 
them .  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Oh  listen  with  attentive  sight 
To  what  my  prating  eyes  indlts  !  Cleaveland. 

What  nonsense  would  the  fool  thy  master  prate, 
When  thou,  his  knave,  canst  talk  at  such  a  rate  ? 

Dryden. 

She  first  did  wit's  prerogative  remove, 
And  made  a  fool  presume  to  praie  of  love.  Dryden. 

This  is  the  way  of  tlie  world  ;  the  deaf  will 
prate  of  discords  in  musick.  Watts, 

Prate,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Tattle ; 
slight  talk  ;  unmeaning  loquacity. 

If  I  talk  to  him  ;  with  his  innocent  prate. 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead. 

Shakesp. 

Would  her  innocent  prate  could  overcome  me  ; 
Oh  !  what  a  conflict  do  ]  feel.      Denham's  Sophy. 

Pra'ter.  m.  s.  [from  j?rfl/e.]  An  idle 
talker ;  a  chatterer. 

When  expectation  rages  in  my  blood. 
Is  this  a  time,  thou  prater?  hence,  begone. 

Southern. 

Fra'tingly.  adv.  [from  prate.]  With 
tittle  tattle  ;  with  loquacity. 

PRA  TIQUE,  n.  s.  [French  ;  prattica, 
Ital.]  A  licence  for  the  master  of  a  ship 
to  traffick  in  the  ports  of  Italy,  upon  a 
certificate  that  the  place  from  whence  he 
came  is  not  annoyed  with  any  infectious 
disease.  Bailey. 

To  PRATTLE,  v.  n.  [diminutive  of 
prate. 1  To  talk  lightly ;  to  chatter ;  to 
be  trivially  loquacious. 

I  prattle 

Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

What  the  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of. 

Shakesp. 

A  French  woman  teaches  an  English  girl  to 
speak  and  read  French,  by  only  prattling  to  her. 

Locke. 

There  is  not  so  much  pleasure  to  have  a  child 
prattle  agreeably,  as  to  reason  well. 

Locke  on  Education. 
His  tongue,  his  prattling  tongue,  had  chang'd 
him  quite 

To  sooty  blackness,  from  the  purest  white. 

Addison. 

A  little  lively  rustick,  trained  up  in  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  will  prattie  treason  a  whole  evening. 

Addison. 

I  must  prattle  on,  as  afore. 
And  beg  your  pardon,  yet  this  half  hour.  Prior. 

Let  cred'lous  boys  and  prattling  nurses  tell. 
How,  if  the  festival  of  Paul  be  clear. 
Plenty  from  lib'ral  horn  shall  strow  the  year.  Cay. 
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Pra'ttle.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Empty 
talk ;  trifling  loquacity. 

In  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious. 

Shakesp.  Richard  II. 
The  bookish  theorick,  ■ 
Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he  ;  mere  prattle,  without  practice, 
Is  all  his  soldiership.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

The  insignificant  praft/e  and  endless  garrulity  of 
the  philosophy  uf  the  schools.  Glanville. 

Pra'ttler.  n.  s.  [from  prattle.]  A 
trifling  talker;  a  chatterer, 

Voot  prattler !  how  thou  talk'st.  Shakes]). 
Prattler,  no  more,  1  say  ; 
My  thoughts  must  work,  but  like  a  noiseless  sphere. 
Harmonious  peace  must  rock  them  all  the  day  ; 
No  room  for  prattlers  there.  Hei-bert. 

Pra'vity.  n.  s.  [pravitas,  Lat]  Cor- 
ruption ;  badness  ;  malignity. 

Doubt  not  but  that  sin 
Will  reign  among  them,  as  of  thee  begot  ; 
And  therefore  was  law  given  them,  to  evince 
'Their  natural  pravity.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

More  people  go  to  the  gibbet  for  want  of  timely 
correction,  than  upon  any  incurable  pravity  of 
nature.  L' Estrange. 

1  will  shew  how  the  pravity  of  the  will  could 
influence  the  understanding  to  a  disbelief  of  Chris- 
tianity. South. 

Prawn,  n.  s.    A  small  crustaceous  fish, 
like  a  shrimp,  but  larger. 
I  had  prawns,  and  borrow  ed  a  mess  of  vinegar. 

Shakesp. 

To  Pra  y.  v.  n.  [prier,  Fi\  pregare,  Ital.] 

1.  To  make  petitions  to  heaven. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you  ;  but  I  will 
not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  will: 
you.  Shakesp. 
Pray  for  this  good  man  and  his  issue.  SItakesp. 
Ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go'st. 
Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes,  SItakesp. 

I  tell  him,  we  shall  stay  liere  at  tlie  least  a 
month  ;  and  he  heartily  prai/s  some  occasion  may 
detain  us  longer.  Shakesp. 

Is  any  sick?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him. 

James,  y.  14. 
■  Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Interpret  for  him.  Milton. 

He  that  prays,  despairs  not ;  but  sad  is  the  con- 
dition of  him  that  cannot  proi/ ;  happy  are  they 
that  can,  and  do,  and  love  to  do  it.  Taylor. 

Thou,  Turnus,  shalt  atone  it  by  thy  fate. 
And  pray  to  heav'u  for  peace,  but  pray  too  late. 

Dryden. 

He  prais'd  my  courage,  pray'd  for  my  success; 
He  was  so  true  a  father  of  his  country, 
To  thank  me  for  defending  ev'n  his  foes.  Dryden. 

They  who  add  devotion  to  such  a  life,  must  be 
said  to  pray  as  Christians,  but  live  as  heathens. 

Laio. 

Should  you  pray  to  God  for  a  recovery,  how 
rash  would  it  be  to  accuse  God  of  not  hearing 
your  prayers,  because  you  found  your  disease  stifi 
to  continue.  Wake. 

2.  To  entreat ;  to  ask  submissively. 

You  shall  find 
A  conqu'ror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness. 
Where  he  for  grace  is  kneei'd  to.  Shakesp. 

Pray  that  in  towns  and  temples  of  renown. 
The  name  of  great  Anchises  may  be  known. 

Dryden. 

3.  I  pray  ;  that  is,  I  pray  you  to  tell  me, 
is  a  slight  ceremonious  form  of  intro- 
ducing a  question. 

But  I  pray,  in  this  mechanical  formation,  when 
the  ferment  was  expanded  to  the  extremities  of  the 
arteries,  why  did  it  not  break  through  the  recep- 
tacle ?  Bentley's  Sermons. 

4.  Sometimes  only  pray  elliptically. 
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Barnard  in  spirit,  sense  and  truth  abounds  ; 
Pray  then  what  wants  he  ?  fourscore  thousand 
pounds.  Pope, 

To  Pray.  v.  a. 

1.  To  supplicate ;  to  implore  ;  to  address 
with  submissive  petitions. 

How  much  more,  if  we  pray  him,  will  his  ear 
Be  open,  and  his  heart  to  pity  incline?  Milton, 

2.  To  ask  for  as  a  supplicant. 

He  that  will  have  the  benefit  of  this  act,  must 
pray  a  prohibition  before  a  sentence  in  the  eccle- 
siastical court.  Ayliffe. 

3.  To  entreat  in  ceremony  or  form. 

Pray  my  collegue  Antonius  I  may  speak  with 
him  ; 

And  as  you  go,  call  on  my  brother  Quintus, 
And  pray  him  with  the  tribunes  to  come  to  me. 

Ben  Jonson, 

Pra'yer.  n.  s.  Ipriere,  Fr.] 

1.  Petition  to  heaven. 

They  did  say  their  proi/ers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleep.  Shakesp.  Macheth. 

O  remember,  God ! 
O  hear  her  prayer  for  them  as  now  for  us.  ' 

Shakesp. 

My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel 
is,  that  they  might  be  saved.  Romans,  x.  1, 

Unreasonable  and  absurd  ways  of  life,  whether 
in  labour  or  diversion,  whether  they  consume  our 
time  or  our  money,  are  like  unreasonable  and  ab- 
surd prayers,  and  are  as  truly  an  olfence  to  God. 

LaiOt 

2.  Mode  of  petition. 

The  solemn  worship  of  God  and  Christ  is  neg- 
lected in  many  congregations  ;  and  instead  there- 
of, an  indigested  form  and  conception  of  extem- 
poral  prayer  is  used.  White, 

3.  Practice  of  supplication. 

Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war. 
As  he  is  fam'd  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 

Shakesp. 

4.  Single  formule  of  petition. 

He  fell  to  his  devotions  on  that  behalf,  and  made 
those  two  excellent  prayers  which  were  published 
immediately  after  his  death.  Fell, 

Sighs  now  breath'd 
Inutterable,  which  the  spirit  oiprayer 
Inspir'd.  Milton. 

No  man  can  always  have  the  same  spiritual 
pleasure  in  his  prayers ;  fur  the  greatest  saints  have 
sometimes  suil'ered  the  banishment  of  the  heart, 
sometimes  are  fervent,  sometimes  they  feel  a  bar- 
renness of  devotion ;  for  this  spirit  conies  and  goes. 

Tdylnr. 

5.  Entreaty  :  submissive  importunity. 

Prayer  among  men  is  supposed  a  means  to 
change  the  person  to  whom  we  pray  ;  but  prayer 
to  God  doth  not  change  him,  but  fits  us  to  receive 
the  things  prayed  for.  Stillingfieet. 

Pra'yerbook.  n.  s,  [prayer  and  book.] 
Book  of  publick  or  private  devotions, 

Get  a  praycrhook  in  your  hand. 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen; 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  build  a  holy  descant. 

Shakesp. 

I  know  not  the  names  or  number  of  the  family 
which  now  reigns,  farther  than  the  yrai/ertoo/c  in- 
forms me.  Swift. 

Pre.  [prte,  Lat.]  A  jiarticle  which, 
prefixed  to  words  derived  from  the  La- 
tin, marks  priority" of  time  or  rank. 

To  PREACH.  V.  n.  [pradico,  Lat.  pres- 
clter,  Fr.]    To  pronounce  a  publick  dis- 
course upon  sacred  subjects. 
From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach. 

Mattheio. 

Prophets  preach  of  thee  at  Jerusalem. 

Nehemiah. 

It  is  evident  in  the  apostles  preaching  at  Jerusa- 
lem and  elsewhere,  that  at  the  first  proposal  of  tlie 
truth  of  Christ  to  them,  and  the  doctrine  of  re- 
pentance, whole  multitudes  received  the  faith, 
and  came  in.  Hammond, 
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Divinity  would  not  pass  tlie  5'ard  and  loom,  the 
forge  or  anvil,  nor  preaching  he  taken  in  as  an 
easier  supplementary  trade,  by  liiose  that  disliked 
the  pains  of  their  own.  Decay  nf  Pietii. 

As  he  was  sent  by  his  father,  so  were  the  apos- 
tles commissioned  by  him  lo  preach  to  tlie  gentile 
world.  Decay  (if  Viety. 

'J'he  shape  of  our  cathedral  is  not  proper  for  our 
p-eaching  auditories,  but  rather  the  figure  of  an 
anipitheatre  with  galleries.  Graunt. 

To  Preach,  v.  a. 

1.  To  proclaim  or  publish  in  religious 
orations. 

Tl)e  Jews  of  Thessalonica  had  knowledge,  that 
the  word  of  God  was  preached  of  Paul.  Acts. 

He  decreed  to  comniissionate  messengers  to 
preach  this  covenant  to  all  mankind.  Hammond. 

2.  To  inculcate  publickly  ;  to  teach  with 
earnestness. 

There  is  not  any  thing  publickly  notified,  but 
we  may  properly  say  it  is  preached.  Hooker. 

He  oft  to  them  preach'd 
Conversion  and  repentance,  Milton. 

Can  tliej'  preach  up  equality  of  birth, 
And  tell  us  how  we  all  began  from  earth  ?  Dryd. 

Among  the  rest,  the  rich  Galesus  lies, 
A  good  old  man  while  peace  he  preach'd  in  vain. 
Amidst  the  madness  of  th'  unruly  train.  Dryden. 
Pkeach.  n.  s.  [presche,  Fr.  from  the 
verb.]    A  discourse ;  a  religious  oration. 
Not  in  use. 

This  oversight  occasioned  the  J'rench  spitefully 
to  term  religion  in  that  sort  e.xercised,  a  mere 
preach.  Hooker. 
Prea'cher.  n.  s.  [prescheur,  Fr..fi-om 
preach.^ 

I,  One  who  discourses  publickly  upon  re- 
ligious subjects. 

The  Lord  gave  the  word  ;  great  was  the  com- 
pany of  the  preachers.  Psalm  Ixviii.  11. 

Vou  may  hear  the  sound  of  a  preacher's  voice, 
when  you  cannot  distinguish  what  he  saith.  Bacon. 

Here  lies  a  truly  honest  man. 
One  of  those  few  that  in  this  town 
Honour  all  preac/iers;  hear  their  own.  Crashaw. 
I.  One  who  inculcates  any  thing  with 
earnestness  and  vehemence. 

No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  Time,  which 
gives  us  the  same  train  of  thought,  that  elder  peo- 
ple have  tried  in  vain  to  put  into  our  heads  before. 

Swift. 

Prea'chment.  n,  s.  [from  preach.]  A 
sermon  mentioned  in  contempt ;  a  dis- 
course affectedly  solemn. 

Was't  you,  that  revell'd  in  our  |)arliament. 
And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  descent 

Shakesp. 

All  this  is  but  a  preachment  upon  the  text. 

L' Estrange. 

PREAMBLE,  n.  s.  [preambule,  Fr,] 
Something  previous ;  introduction ;  pre- 
face. 

How  were  it  possible  that  the  church  should  any 
way  else  with  such  ease  and  certainty  provide,  that 
none  of  her  children  may,  as  Adam,  dissemble 
that  wretchedness,  the  penitent  confession  whereof 
is  30  necessary  a  preamble,  especially  to  common 
prayer.  Hooker. 

Truth  as  in  this  we  do  not  violate,  so  neither  is 
the  same  gainsay  ed  or  crossed,  no  not  in  those  very 
jir^amiiies  placed  before  certain  readings,  wherein 
tlie  steps  of  the  Latin  service  book  have  been 
somewhat  too  nearly  followed.  Hooker. 

Doors  shut,  visits  forbidden,  and  divers  contesta- 
tiDns  with  the  queen,  all  preambles  of  ruin,  though 
now  and  then  he  did  wring  out  some  petty  con- 
tentments. Wotton. 

This  preamble  to  that  history  was  not  improper 
for  this  relation.  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion. 

With  preambles  s_wee"t 
Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high. 

Milton. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  long  preamble. 

Dryden. 
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Prea'mbulary.  "I  adj.  [^rom  preamble.] 
Prea'mbulous,  /     Previous.    Not  in 
use,  though  not  inelegant. 

He  not  only  nnderinineth  the  base  of  religion, 
but  destroyeth  the  principle  preamfcii/ous  unto  all 
belief,  and"  puts  upon  us  the  remotest  error  from 
truth.  Broum, 
Preapprehe'nsion.  n.  s.  [pre  and 
apprehend.]  An  opinion  formed  before 
examination. 

A  conceit  not  to  be  made  out  by  ordinary  eyes, 
but  such  as  regarding  the  clouds,  behold  them  in 
shapes  conformable  to  preapprehensions.  Brown. 

Prease.  n.  s.  Press;  crowd.  Spenser. 
See  Press.  Obsolete. 

A  ship  into  the  sacred  seas, 
New-built,  now  launch  we  ;  and  from  out  our 

prease 

Chuse  two  and  fifty  youths.  Chapman. 

Prea'sing.  part.  adj.  Crowding. 

Spenser. 

Pre'bend.  n.  s.  [prcebenda,  low  Lat. 
prebende,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  stipend  granted  in  cathedral  churches. 

His  excellency  gave  the  doctor  a  prthend  in  St. 
Patrick's  cathedral.  Swift's  Miscellanies. 

2.  Sometimes,  but  improperly,  a  stipen- 
diary of  a  cathedral ;  a  prebendary. 

Deans  and  canons,  or  prebends  of  cathedral 
churches,  in  their  first  institution,  were  of  great 
use,  to  be  of  counsel  with  the  bishop.  Bacon. 

Prebendary,  n.  s.  [prebendarius,  Lat.] 
A  stipendiary  of  a  cathedral. 

To  lords,  to  principals,  to  prebendaries.  Hubbard. 
1  bequeath  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Grattan,  pre- 
bendary of  St.  Audeon's,  my  gold  bottle-screw. 

Swift's  Last  ]Vill. 

PRECA'RIOUS.  adj.  [precarius,  Lat, 
precaire,  Fr.]  Dependent ;  uncertain, 
because  depending  on  the  will  of  another: 
held  by  coiu-tesy  ;  changeable  or  aliena- 
ble at  the  pleasure  of  another.  No  word 
is  more  unskilfully  used  than  this  with 
its  derivatives.  It  is  used  for  uncertain 
in  all  its  senses  ;  but  it  only  means  un- 
certain, as  dependent  on  others :  thus 
there  are  authors  who  mention  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  an  account,  of  the  wea- 
ther, of  a  die. 

What  subjects  will  precarious  kings  regard  ? 
A  beggar  speaks  too  softly  to  be  heard.  Dryden. 

Those  who  live  under  an  arbitrary  tyrannick 
power,  have  no  other  law  but  the  will  of  their 
prince,  and  consequently  no  privileges  but  what 
are  precarious.  Addisoji. 

This  little  happiness  is  so  very  precarious,  that 
it  wholly  depends  on  the  will  of  others.  Addison. 

He  who  rejoices  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
youth,  should  consider  by  how  precarious  a  tenure 
he  holds  these  advantages,  that  a  thousand  acci- 
dents may  before  the  next  dawn  lay  all  these  glo- 
ries in  the  dust.  Rogers's  Sermojn. 

Preca'riously.  adv.  [from  pi-ecarious.] 
Uncertainly  by  dependence;  depen- 
dently  ;  at  the  pleasure  of  others. 

If  one  society  cannot  meet  or  convene  together, 
without  the  leave  or  licence  of  the  other  society  ; 
nor  treat  or  enact  any  thing  relative  to  their  own 
society,  without  the  leave  and  authority  of  the 
oiher;  then  is  that  society,  in  a  manner,  dis- 
solved, and  subsists  precariously  upon  the  mere  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  other.      _  Lesley. 

Our  scene  precariously  subsists  too  long 
On  French  translation  and  Italian  song  : 
Dare  to  have  sense  yourselves  ;  assert  the  stajre. 
Be  justly  warm'd  with  your  own  native  rage.  Pope. 

Preca'riousness.  n.  s.  [from  precari- 
ous.] Uncertainty  ;  dependence  on 
others.    The  following  passage  from  a 
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book,  otherwise  elegantly  written,  affords 
an  example  of  the  impropriety  mention- 
ed at  the  word  precarious. 

Most  consumptive  [leople  die  of  the  discharge 
they  spit  up,  which,  with  the  precarionsness  of  the 
symptoms  of  an  oppressed  diaphragm,  from  a  mere 
lodgment  of  extravasated  matter,  render  the  ope- 
ration but  little  adviseable.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

Precau'tion.  n.  s.  [precaution,  Fr. 
from  prcecauius,  Lat.]  Preservative 
caution ;  preventive  measures. 

Unless  our  ministers  have  strong  assurances  or 
his  falling  in  with  the  grand  alliance,  or  not  op- 
posing it,  they  cannot  be  too  circumspect  and 
speedy  in  taking  their  precautions  against  any  cjjn- 
trary  resolution.  Addison  on  the  War. 

To  Precau'tion.  v.  a.  [precautioner, 
Fr.  from  the  noun.]  To  warn  before- 
hand. 

By  the  disgraces,  diseases  and  beggary  of  hope- 
ful young  men  brought  to  ruin,  he  may  be  precau- 
tioned.  Locke. 

Preceda'neous.  adj.  [This  word  is,  1 
believe,  mistaken  by  the  author  {or  pvee- 
cidaneous;  pracidaneus,  Lat.  cutorslain 
before.  Nor  is  it  used  here  in  its  proper 
sense.]    Previous  antecedent. 

'I'hat  priority  of  particles  of  simple  matter, 
influx  of  the  heavens  and  [ireparation  of  matter 
might  be  antecedent  and  precedaneous,  not  only  in 
order,  but  in  time,  to  their  ordinary  productions. 

Hale. 

To  Prece'de.  v.  a.  [prtccedo,  Lat. 
jyreceder,  Fr.] 

1.  To  go  before  in  order  of  time. 
How  are  we  happy,  still  in  fear  of  harm? 

But  harm  precedes  not  sin.  Milton. 

Arius  and  Pelagius  durst  provoke 
To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke.  Dryien. 

The  ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  preceded  by  an 
universal  degeneracy  of  manners  and  contempt  of 
religion.  Swift. 

2.  To  go  before  according  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  rank. 

Prece'dence.  I  n.  s.  [from  prcicedo, 
Prece'dency.  j  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  going  before; 
priority. 

2.  Something  going  before ;  something 
past.    Not  used. 

I  do  not  like,  but  yet  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence.  Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

It  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  sain. 

Shakesp. 

3.  Adjustment  of  place. 

Among  the  laws  touching  precedence  in  Justi- 
nian, divers  are,  that  have  not  yet  been  so  received 
every  where  by  custom.  Selden. 

The  constable  and  marshal  had  cognizance, 
touchins  the  rights  of  place  and  precedence.  Hale. 

4.  The  foremost  in  ceremony. 

None  sure  will  claim  in  hell 
Vrecedence ;  none,  whose  portion  is  small 
Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 
Will  covet  more.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  royal  olive  accompanied  him  with  all  his 
court,  and  always  gave  him  the  preeerfe/iC]/.  Hewel. 

That  person  hardly  will  be  found, 
With  gracious  form  and  eciual  virtue  crown'd  ; 
Yet  if  another  could  precedence  claim. 
My  fixt  desires  could  find  no  fairer  aim.  Dryden. 

5.  Superiority. 

Books  will  furnish  him,  and  give  him  light  and 
precedency  enough  to  go  before  a  young  follower. 

Locke. 

Being  distracted  with  different  desires,  the  next 
inquiry'will  be,  which  of  them  has  the  precedency, 
in  determining  the  will  to  the  ne.xt  action?  Locks. 
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Prece'dent.  adj.  [precedent,  Fr.  pr<s- 
cedens,  Lat.]    Former  ;  going  before. 

Do  it  at  once. 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurposM.  Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Chop. 

Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us 
What  levity's  in  youtii.  Shakesp,  Timon. 

When  you  work  by  the  imagination  of  another, 
it  is  necessary  that  lie,  by  whom  you  work,  have 
a  precedent  opinion  of  you,  that  you  can  do  strange 
thincs.  Bacon- 
Hip  pocrates,  in  his  prognosticks,  doth  make 
good  observations  of  the  diseases  that  ensue  upon 
tiie  nature  of  the  precedent  four  seasons  of  the  year. 

Bacon. 

The  world,  or  any  part  thereof,  could  not  be 
precedent  to  the  creation  of  man.  Hale. 

Truths,  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  are 
so  clearly  revealed,  that  we  cannot  err  in  them  ; 
unless  we  be  notoriously  wanting  to  ourselves  ; 
herein  the  fault  of  the  judgment  is  resolved  into 
a  precedent  default  in  the  will.  South. 

Pre'cedent.  n.  s.  [The  adjective  has 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  the 
substantive  on  the  first.]  Any  thing  that 
is  a  rule  or  example  to  future  times ;  any 
thing  done  before  of  the  same  kind, 

Examples  for  cases  can  but  direct  as  precedents 
only.  Hooker. 

Eleven  hours  I've  spent  to  write  it  over. 
The  precedent  was  full  as  long  a  doing.  Shakesp. 

No  pow'r  in  Venice 
Car»  alter  a  decree  establish'd  : 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a. precedent; 
And  many  an  errour,  by  the  same  example. 
Will  rush  into  the  state. 

Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
God,  in  the  administration  of  his  justice,  is  not 
tied  to  precedents,  and  we  cannot  argue,  that  the 
providences  of  God  towards  other  nations  shall 
be  conformable  to  his  dealings  with  the  people  of 
Israel.  Tillotson. 

Such  precedents  are  numberless  ;  we  draw 
Our  right  from  custom  ;  custom  is  a  law. 

Granville. 

Prece'dently-   adv.  [from  precedent, 

adj.]  Beforehand, 
Prece'ntor,  n.  s.  [prcecentor,  Lat.  pre- 

centeur,  Fr.]    He  that  leads  the  choir. 

Follow  this  precentor  of  ours,  in  blessing  and 
magnifying  that  God  of  all  grace,  and  never 
yielding  to  those  enemies,  which  he  died  to  give 
VIS  power  to  resist  and  overcome.  Hammond. 

PRE  CEPT,  n.  s.  [precepte,  Fr,  prcecep- 
tum,  Lat.]  A  rule  authoritatively  given  ; 
a  mandate;  a  commandment;  a  direc- 
tion. 

The  custom  of  lessons  furnishes  the  very  simplest 
and  rudest  sort  with  infallible  axioms  and  precepts 
of  sacred  truth,  delivered  even  in  the  very  letter 
of  the  law  of  God.  Hooker. 

'Tis  sufficient,  that  painting  be  acknowledged 
for  an  art ;  for  it  follows,  that  no  arts  are  without 
their  precepts.  Dryden. 

A  precept  or  commanclment  consists  in,  and  has 
respect  to,  some  moral  point  of  doctrine,  viz.  such 
as  concerns  our  manners,  and  our  inward  and  out- 
ward good  behaviour.  Ayliffe. 

Prece'ptial.  adj.  \^om.  precept. 1  Con- 
sisting of  precepts.  A  word  not  in 
use. 

Men 

Can  counsel,  and  give  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  tunis  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage  ; 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread, 
Charm  ach  with  air,  and  agony  with  words. 

Shakesp. 

Prece'ptive.  adj.  [preceptivus,  Lat. 
from  precept.^  Containing  precepts ; 
giving  precepts. 
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The  ritual,  the  preceptive,  the  prophetick,  and 
all  other  parts  of  sacred  writ,  were  most  sedulously, 
most  religiously  guarded  by  them. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
As  the  preceptive  part  enjoys  the  most  exact  vir- 
tue, so  is  it  most  advantageously  enforced  by  the 
promissory,  which,  in  respect  of  the  rewards,  and 
the  manner  of  proposing  them,  is  adapted  to  the 
same  end.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  lesson  given  us  here,  is  preceptive  to  us  not 
to  do  any  thing  but  upon  due  consideration. 

L'  EstrazLge. 

Prece'ptor,  n.  s.  [prcEceptor,  Lat.  pre- 
cepteur,  Fr.]    A  teacher ;  a  tutor. 

Passionate  chiding  carries  rough  language  with 
it,  and  the  names  that  parents  and  preceptors  give 
children,  they  will  not  be  ashamed  to  bestow  on 
otiiers.  Locke. 

It  was  to  thee,  great  Stagyrite,  unknown. 
And  thy  preceptor  of  divine  renown.  Blackmore. 
Prece'ssion.  n.  s.  [from  prcecedo,  pro; 

cessus,  Lat.]    The  act  of  going  before. 
Preci'nct.   n.   s.   [prcecinctus,  Lat." 
Outward  limit;  boundary. 

The  main  body  of  the  sea  being  one,  yet  within 
divers  precincts,  hath  divers  names  ;  so  the  catho- 
lick  church  is  iu  like  sort  divided  into  a  immber 
of  distinct  societies.  Hooker. 

This  is  the  manner  of  God's  dealing  with  those 
that  have  lived  within  the  precincts  of  the  church  ; 
they  shall  be  condemned  for  the  very  want  of  true 
faith  and  repentance.  Perkins. 
Through  all  restraint  broke  loose,  he  wings  his 
way 

Nor  far  off  heav'n,  in  the  precincts  of  ligKt, 
Directly  towards  the  new  created  world.  Milton 

Precio'sity.    n.  s.    [from  pretiosus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Value;  preciousness. 

2.  Any  thing  of  high  price.  Not  used  in 
either  sense. 

The  index  or  forefinger  was  too  naked  whereto 
to  commit  their  preciosities,  and  hath  the  tuition  of 
the  thumb  scarce  unto  the  second  joint.  Brown. 

Barbarians  seem  to  exceed  them  in  the  curiosity 
of  their  application  of  these  preciosities.  More. 

PRECIOUS,  adj.  [precieux,  Fr.  pretio- 
sus, Lat.] 
L  Valuable;  being  of  great  worth. 

Many  things,  which  are  most  precious,  are  neg- 
lected, only  because  the  value  of  them  lieth  hid. 

Honker. 

Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  children, 
Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love, 
Without  leave  taking  ?  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

1  never  saw 

Such  precimis  deeds  in  one  that  promis'd  nought 
But  begg'ry  and  poor  luck.     Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

These  virtues  are  the  hidden  beauties  of  a  soul, 
which  make  it  lovely  and  precious  in  his  sight, 
from  whom  no  secrets  are  concealed. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

2.  Costly  ;  of  great  price :  as,  a  precious 
stone. 

Let  none  admire 
That  riches  grow  in  hell  ;  that  soil  may  best 
Deserve  the  precious  bane.  Milton. 

3.  Worthless.  An  epithet  of  contempt  or 
irony. 

More  of  the  same  kind,  concerning  these  preci- 
ojis  saints  amongst  the  Turks,  may  be  seen  in  Pietro 
della  Valle.  Locke. 

Pre'ciously.  adv.  [from  precious.'] 

1.  Valuably;  to  a  great  price. 

2.  Contemptibly.    In  irony. 
Pre'ciousness.   n.  s.  [from  precious.] 

Valuableness  ;  worth ;  price. 
Its  preciousness  equalled  the  price  of  pearls. 

Wilkins. 

PRE'CIPICE.  n.  s.  [pra^cipitium,  Lat. 
precipice,  Fr.]  A  headlong  steep ;  a  fall 
perpendicular  without  gradual  declivity. 
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You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger. 
And  woo  your  own  destruction.  Shaketp. 

Where  the  water  dasheth  more  against  the  bot- 
tom, there  it  moveth  more  swiftly  and  more  in 
precipice ;  for  in  the  breaking  of  the  waves  there 
is  ever  a  precipice.  Bacm. 

1  ere  long  that  precipice  must  tread. 
Whence  none  return,  that  leads  unto  the  dead. 

Sandys. 

No  stupendous  precipice  denies 
Access,  rio  horror  turns  away  our  eyes.  Denham. 

Swift  fiown  the  precipice  of  time  it  goes, 
And  sinks  in  minutes,  which  in  ages  rose.  Dryden, 

His  gen'rous  mind  the  fair  ideas  drew 
Of  fame  and  honour,  which  in  dangers  lay  ; 

Where  wealth,  like  fruit,  on  precipices  grew. 
Not  to  be  gather'd  but  by  birds  of  prey.  Dryden. 

Drink  as  much  as  you  can  get ;  because  a  good 
coachman  never  drives  so  well  as  when  he  is 
drunk  ;  and  then  shew  your  skill,  by  driving  to  an 
inch  by  a  precipice.  Sviifi. 

Preci'pitance.  1    n.  s.  [from  precipi- 
Preci'pitancy.  J     tant.]   Rash  haste; 
headlong  hurry. 
Thither  they  haste  with  glad  precipitance. 

Miltm. 

''J'is  not  likely  that  one  of  a  thousand  such  pre- 
cipitancies should  be  crowned  with  so  unexpected 
an  issue.  Glanville. 

As  the  chyinist,  by  catching  at  it  too  soon,  lost 
the  philosophical  elixir,  so  precipitancy  of  our  un- 
derstanding is  an  occasion  of  error.  Glanville, 

We  apply  present  remedies  according  unto  indi- 
cations, respecting  rather  the  acuteness  of  disease 
and  precipitancy  of  occasion,  than  the  rising  or 
setting  of  stars.  Broum. 

Hurried  on  by  the  precipitancy  of  youth,  I  took 
this  opportunity  to  send  a  letter  to  the  secretary. 

Swift. 

A  rashness  and  precipitance  of  judgment,  and 
hastiness  to  believe  something  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  plunges  us  into  many  errors.  Watts's  Logich. 

Preci'pitant.  adj.  [prcecipitans,  Lat.] 

1.  Falling  or  rushing  headlong. 

Without  longer  pause. 
Downright  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant.  Miltoii's  Paradise  Lost, 

The  birds  heedless  while  they  strain 
Their  tuneful  throats,  the  tow'ring  heavy  lead 
O'ertakes  their  speed  ;  they  leave  their  little  lives 
Above  the  clouds,  precipitant  to  earth.  Philips, 

2.  Hasty  ;  urged  with  violent  haste. 

Should  he  return,  that  troop  so  blithe  and  bold, 
Precipitant  in  fear,  would  wing  their  flight. 
And  curse  their  cumbrous  pride's  unwieldly 
weight.  Pope, 

3.  Rashly  hurried. 

The  Commotions  in  Ireland  were  so  sudden  and 
so  violent,  that  it  was  hard  to  discern  the  rise,  or 
apply  a  remedy  to  that  precipitant  rebellion. 

King  Charles. 

Preci'pitantly.  adv.  [from  precipi- 
tant.] In  headlong  haste ;  in  a  tumul- 
tuous hurry. 

To  PRECITITATE.  v.  a.  [praecipito, 
Lat.   precipiter,  French;  in  all  the 

senses.] 

1.  To  throw  headlong. 

She  had  a  king  to  her  son-in-law,  yet  was,  upon 
dark  and  unknown  reasons,  precipitated  and  ba- 
nished the  world  into  a  nunnery.  Bacon, 

Ere  vengeance 
Precipitate  thee  with  augmented  pain.  Miltm,. 

They  were  wont,  upon  a  superstition,  to  preci- 
pitate a  man  from  some  high  cliff  into  the  sea, 
tying  about  him  with  strings  many  great  fowls. 

Wilkins. 

The  goddess  guides  her  son,  and  turns  him 
from  the  light, 
Herself  involv'd  in  clouds,  yecipitofes  her  flight. 

Dryden. 


?.  To  urge  on  violently. 
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The  virgin  from  the  ground 
Upstarting  fresh,  already  clos'd  the  wound, 
Precipitates  her  flight.  Dryden 

3.  To  hasten  unexpectedly. 
Short  intermittent  and  swift  recurrent  pains  do 

precipitate  patients  into  consumptions.  Harvey. 

4.  To  hurry  blindly  or  rashly. 
As  for  having  thera  obnoxious  to  ruin,  if  they 

be  of  fearful  natures,  it  may  do  well ;  but  if  they 
be  daring,  it  may  precipitate  their  designs,  and 
prove  dangerous.  Bacon. 

Dear  Erjthrasa,  let  not  such  blind  fury 
Precipitate  your  thoughts,  nor  set  them  working. 
Till  tnTie  shall  lend  them  better  means 
Than  lost  complaints.  Denham's  Sophy. 

5.  To  throw  to  the  bottom.    A  term  of 
chymistry  opposed  to  sublime. 

Gold  endures  a  vehement  fire  long  without  any 
change,  and  after  it  has  been  divided  by  corrosive 
liquors  into  invisible  parts,  yet  may  presently  be 
precipitated,  so  as  to  appear  again  in  its  own  form. 

Crew's  Cosmobgia. 

To  Preci'pitate.  v.  n. 

.  To  fall  headlong. 

Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  goss'mer  feathers. 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating, 
Thou'dst  shiver  like  an  egg.    Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
,  To  fall  to  the  bottom  as  a  sediment  in 
chymistry. 

By  strong  water  every  metal  will  precipitate. 

Bacon, 

5.  To  hasten  without  just  preparation. 

Neither  did  the  rebels  spoil  the  country,  neither 
on  the  other  side  did  their  forces  increase,  which 
might  hasten  bim  to  precipitate  and  assail  them. 

Bacon. 

Preci'pitate.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

,  Steeply  falling. 

Barcephas  saith,  it  was  necessary  this  paradise 
should  be  set  at  such  a  height,  because  the  four 
rivers,  had  they  not  fallen  so  precipitate,  could 
not  have  had  sufficient  force  to  thrust  themselves 
under  the  great  ocean.  Raleigh, 

When  the  full  stores  their  ancient  bounds  disdain. 
Precipitate  the  furious  torrent  flows  ; 
In  vain  would  speed  avoid,  or  strength  oppose. 

Prior. 

I,  Headlong ;  hasty ;  rashly  hasty. 

The  archbishop,  too  precipitate  in  pressing  the 
reception  of  that  which  he  thought  a  reformation, 
paid  dearly  for  it.  Clarendon. 

i.  Hasty;  violent. 

Mr.  Gay  died  of  a  mortification  of  the  bowels  ; 
it  was  the  most  precipitate  case  I  ever  knev?,  having 
cut  him  off  in  three  days.  Arbuthnot. 

Preci'pitate.  n.  s.    A  corrosive  medi- 
cine made  by  precipitating  mercury. 

As  the  escar  separated,  I  rubbed  the  super- 
excrescence  with  the  vitriol  stone,  or  sprinkled  it 
■with  precipitate.  Wiseman. 

Preci'pitately.  adv.  [from  precipi- 
tate.] 

1.  Headlong;  steeply  down. 

2.  Hastily ;  in  blind  hurry. 

It  may  happen  to  those  who  vent  praise  or 
censure  too  precipitately,  as  it  did  to  an  English 
poet,  who  celebrated  a  nobleman  for  erecting 
Dryden's  monument,  upon  a  promise  which  he 
forgot,  till  it  was  done  by  another.  Stmft. 

Not  so  bold  Arnall  ;  with  a  weight  of  scull 
Furious  he  sinks,  precipitately  dull.  Pope's  Vunciad. 

Precipita'tion.  w.  s.  [precipitation, 
Fr.  from  precipitate.} 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  headlong. 

Let  them  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
That  the  precipitation  might  down-stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  1  still 
Be  this  to  them.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

2,  Violent  motion  downward. 

That  could  never  happen  from  any  other  cause 
Uian  the  hurry,  precipitation,  and  rapid  motion  of 
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the  water,  returning  at  the  end  of  the  deluge 
towards  the  sea.  Woodward. 

3.  Tumultuous  hurry ;  blind  haste. 

Here  is  none  of  the  hurry  and  precipitation,  none 
of  the  blustering  and  violence,  which  must  have 
attended  those  supposititious  changes.  Woodward. 

4.  In  chemistry,  subsidency  :  contrary  to 
Tsublimation. 

Separation  is  wrought  by  precipitation  or  subli 
mati(;n;  that  is,  a  calling  of  the  parts  up  or  down, 
which  is  a  kind  of  attraction.  Bacon. 

The  precipitation  of  the  vegetative  matter,  after 
the  deluge,  and  the  burying  it  in  the  strata  under- 
neath amongst  the  sand,  was  to  retrench  the  luxury 
of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  which  had  been 
so  ungratefully  abused  by  its  former  inhabitants. 

W oodward. 

Preci'pitous.  adj.  [prcecipiteSjLat.] 

1.  Headlong;  steep. 

Monarchy,  together  with  me,  could  not  but  be 
dashed  in  pieces  by  such  a  precipitous  fall  as  they 
intended.  King  Charles. 

2.  Hasty;  sudden. 

Though  the  attempts  of  some  have  been  preci- 
pitous, and  their  enquiries  so  audacious  as  to  have 
lost  themselves  in  attempts  above  humanity,  yet 
have  the  enquiries  of  most  defected  by  the  way. 

Brown's  Vulgar  EiTours. 

How  precious  the  time  is,  how  precipitous  the 
occasion,  how  many  things  to  be  done  in  their 
just  season,  after  once  a  ground  is  in  order.  Evelyn. 

3.  Rash ;  heady. 

Thus  fram'd  for  ill,  he  loos'd  our  triple  hold. 
Advice  iinsafe,  precipitous  and  bold.  Dryden. 

PRECrSE.  adj.  [precis,  Fr.  prwcisus, 
Lat.] 

1 .  Exact ;  strict ;  nice ;  having  strict  and 
determinate  limitations. 

Means  more  durable  to  preserve  the  laws  of  God 
from  oblivion  and  corruption  grew  in  use,  not 
without  precise  direction  from  God  himself. 

Hooker. 

You'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me ;  you  stand  upon 
your  honour ;  why,  thou  unconfinable  baseness, 
It  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  the  term  of  mine 
honour  precise.  Shakesp. 

The  state  hath  given  you  licence  to  stay  on  land, 
six  weeks,  and  let  it  not  trouble  you  if  your  occa- 
sions ask  farther  time  j  for  the  law  in  this  point  is 
not  precite.  Bacon. 

Let  us  descend  from  this  top 
Of  speculation  ;  for  the  hour  precise 
Exacts  our  parting.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

In  human  actions  there  are  no  degrees  and 
precise  natural  limits  described,  but  a  latitude  is 
indulged.  •  Taylor. 

The  reasonings  must  be  precise,  though  the  prac- 
tice may  admit  of  great  latitude.  Arbuthnot. 

The  precise  difference  between  a  compound  and 
collective  idea  is  this,  that  a  compound  idea  unites 
things  of  a  different  kind,  but  a  collective,  things 
of  the  same  kind.  Watts. 

2.  Formal ;  finical ;  solemnly  and  super- 
stitiously  exact. 

The  raillery  of  the  wits  in  king  Charles  the 
Second's  reign,  upon  every  thing  which  they  called 
precise,  was  carried  to  so  great  an  extravagance, 
that  it  almost  put  all  Christianity  out  of  counte- 
nance. Addison. 
Preci'sely.  adv.  [from  precise.] 

1.  Exactly;  nicely;  accurately. 

Doth  it  follow,  that  all  things  in  the  church, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  are  unholy,  which 
the  Lord  hatli  not  himself  precisely  instituted  ? 

Hooker. 

When  the  Lord  had  once  precisely  set  down  a 
form  of  executing  that  wherein  we  are  to  serve 
him,  the  fault  appeareth  greater  to  do  that  which 
we  are  not,  than  not  to  do  that  which  we  are  com- 
manded. Hooker. 

He  knows. 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion. 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends.  Shakesp. 
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Where  more  of  these  orders  than  one  shall  be 
set  in  several  stories,  there  must  be  an  exquisite 
care  to  place  the  columns  precisely  one  over  ano- 
ther. Wotton's  Architecture. 

In  his  tract  my  wary  feet  have  stept. 
His  undeclined  ways  precisely  kept.  Sandys. 

i'he  rule,  to  find  the  age  of  the  moon,  cannot 
shew  precise^  an  exact  account  of  the  moon,  be- 
cause of  the  inequality  of  the  motions  of  the  sun 
and  of  the  moon.  Holder. 

Measuring  the  diameter  of  the  fifth  dark  circle, 
I  found  it  the  fifth  part  of  an  inch  precisely. 

Newto7i's  Opticks. 

2.  With  superstitious  formality ;  with  too 
much  scrupulosity;  with  troublesome 
ceremony. 

Preci'seness.  n.  s.  [from  precise.] 
Exactness ;  rigid  nicety. 

I  will  distinguish  the  cases ;  though  give  me 
leave,  in  the  handling  of  them,  not  to  sever  them 
with  too  much  preciseness.  Bacon. 

When  you  hare  fixed  proper  hours  f"r  particu- 
lar studies,  keep  to  them,  not  with  a  superstitious 
preciseness,  but  with  some  good  degrees  of  a  regu- 
lar constancy.  Watts. 

Preci'sian.  n.  s.  [from  precise.] 

1 .  One  who  limits  or  restrains. 

I'hough  love  use  reason  for  his  precisian,  he 
admits  him  not  for  hi»  counsellor.  Shakesp. 

2.  One  who  is  superstitiously  rigorous. 
These  men,  for  all  the  world,  like  our  precisians 

Who  for  some  cross  or  saint  they  in  the  window  see 
Will  pluck  down  all  the  church.  Drayton. 
A  profane  person  calls  a  man  of  piety  a  precisian. 

Watts. 

Preci'sion.  71.  s,  [precision,  Fr.]  Exact 
limitation. 

He  that  thinks  of  being  in  general,  thinks  never 
of  any  particular  species  of  being  :  unless  he  can 
think  of  it  with  and  without  precision  at  the  same 
time.  Locke. 

I  have  left  out  the  utmost  precisions  of  fractions 
in  these  computations  as  not  necessary  ;  these 
whole  numbers  shewing  well  enough  the  difference 
of  the  value  of  guineas.  Locke, 

I  was  unable  to  treat  this  part  more  in  detail, 
without  sacrificing  perspicuity  to  ornament,  with- 
out wandering  from  the  precision  or  breaking  the 
chain  of  reasoning.  Pope. 

Preci'sive.  a^.  [from  precisus,  Lat.] 
Exactly  limiting,  by  cutting  off  all  that 
is  not  absolutely  relative  to  the  present 
purpose. 

Precisive  abstraction  is  when  we  consider  those 
things  apart,  which  cannot  really  exist  apart ;  as 
when  we  consider  mode,  without  considering  its 
substance  or  subject.  Watts, 

To  Preclu'de.  v.  a.  [prcecludo,  Lat.] 
To  shut  out  or  hinder  by  some  antici- 
pation. 

This  much  will  obviate  and  preclude  the  objec- 
tions of  our  adversaries,  that  we  do  not  determine 
the  final  cause  of  the  systematical  parts  of  the 
world,  merely  as  they  have  respect  to  the  exigen- 
cies or  conveniencies  of  life.  Bentley. 

If  you  once  allow  them  such  an  acceptation  of 
chance,  you  have  precluded  yourself  from  any 
more  reasoning  against  them.  Bentley. 

I  fear  there  will  be  no  way  left  to  tell  you,  that 
I  entirely  esteem  you  ;  none  but  that  which  no 
bills  can  preclude,  and  no  king  can  prevent.  Pope. 

PRECOCIOUS,  adj.  [prcecosis,  Lat. 
precose,  Fr.]    Ripe  before  the  time. 

Many  precocious  trees,  and  such  as  have  their 
spring  in  the  winter,  may  be  found  in  most  parts. 

Brown. 

Preco'city.  n.  s.  [from  precocious.] 
Ripeness  before  the  time. 
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Some  impute  the  cause  of  his  to  a  precocity  of 
spirit  and  valour  in  him  ;  and  that  tlierefore  some 
infectious  southern  air  did  blast  him.  H.~>wel. 
To  Preco'gitate.  v.  a.  [pra:cog;iio, 
Lat.]  To  consider  or  scheme  before- 
hand. 

Precogni'tion.  n.  s.  [prfs  and  cognifo, 
Lat.]  Previous  knowledge  ;  antece- 
dent examination. 

Peeconcei't.  n.  s.  [prfB  and  conceit.] 
An  opinion  previously  formed. 

A  tiling  in  reason  impossible,  which  notwith- 
standing through  their  raisfashioned  preconceit 
appeared  unto  them  no  less  certain,  than  if  nature 
had  written  it  in  the  very  foreheads  of  all  the 
creatures.  Hooker 

To  Preconcei've.  v.  a.  [prce  and  con 
ceive.l  To  form  an  opinion  before- 
hand ;  to  imagine  beforehand. 

In  a  dead  plain  the  way  seemeth  the  longer  be 
cause  the  eye  hath  preconceived  it  sliorter  than  the 
truth  J  and  the  frustrations  of  that  maketh  it  seem 
so.  Bacon. 

Fondness  of  preconceived  opinions  is  not  like  to 
render  your  reports  suspect,  nor  for  want  of  care, 
defective.  Glanvilte. 

The  reason  wliy  men  are  so  weak  in  governing 
is,  because  most  things  fall  out  accidentally,  and 
come  not  into  any  compliance  with  their  precon- 
ceived ends,  but  they  are  forced  to  comply  subse- 
quently. South. 

Preconce'ption.  n.  s.  [pr(e  and  con- 
ception.]   Opinion  previously  formed. 

Custom  with  most  men  prevails  more  than 
truth  ;  according  to  the  notions  and  pi-econceptions, 
■which  it  hath  formed  in  our  minds,  we  shape  the 
discourse  of  reason  itself.  Hakewill. 

Preco'ntract.  n.  s.  [pro:  and  con- 
tract. This  was  formerly  accented  on 
the  last  syllable.]  A  contract  previous 
to  another. 

He  is  your  husband  on  a  prec<mtract ; 
To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin.  Shakcsp. 
To  Precontra'ct.   v.   a.   \^pr(e  and 
contract.]    To  contract  or  bargain  be- 
forehand. 

Some  are  such  as  a  man  cannot  make  his  wife, 
though  lie  himself  be  unmarried,  because  they  are 
already  precontracted  to  some  other  ;  or  else  are  in 
too  near  a  degree  of  affinity  or  consanguinity. 

Aylife. 

Precu'rse.  n.  s.  [from  prcecurro,  Lat.] 
Forerunning. 

The  like  precvrst  of  fierce  events, 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates, 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on. 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated. 

Shahesp, 

Precu'rsor.  n.  s.  [prcecursor,  Lat.  pre- 
curseur,  Fr.]    Forerunner  ;  harbinger. 

Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors 
Of  dreadful  thunder  claps,  more  momentary 
Were  not.      _       _  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

This  contagion  might  have  been  presaged  upon 
consideration  of  its  precursors,  viz.  a  rune  winter, 
and  a  close,  sulphurous  and  fiery  air.  Harvey. 

Thomas  Burnet  played  the  precursor  to  the 
coming  of  Homer  in  his  Homerides.  Pope. 
Preda'ceous.  adj.  [from  pr<eda,  Lat.] 
Living  by  prey. 

As  those  are  endowed  w  ith  poison,  because  they 
are  predaceous  ;  so  these  need  it  not,  because  their 
food  is  near  at  hand,  and  may  be  obtained  with- 
out contest.  Derham. 

Pre'dal.  adj.  [from  pr(eda,  Lat.]  Rob- 
bing ;  practising  plunder.  This  word 
is  not  countenanced  from  analogy. 

Sarmatia,  laid  by  predal  rapine  low, 
Mourn'd  the  hard  yoke,  and  sought  relief  in  vain. 

Sa.  Boyse, 
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Predatory,  adj.  [pradatorius,  Lat. 

from  pr^eda,  Lat. 
1.  Plundering;  practising  rapine. 

The  king  called  his  parliament,  where  he  exag- 
gerated the  malice  and  the  cruel  predator}/  war 
made  by  Scotland.  Bacon. 
•2.  Hungry;  preying;  rapacious;  ravenous. 
The  evils  that  come  of  exercise  are,  that  it 
maketh  the  spirits  more  hot  and  predatory.  Bacon. 

Predecea'sed.  adj.  [prce  and  deceased.] 
Dead  before. 

Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition,  began 
upon  an  honourable  respect,  and  worn  as  a  memo- 
rable trophy  of  predeceased  valour  ?  Shakesp 

Predece'ssor.  n.  s.  [predeeesseur,  Fr 
pr^B  and  decedo,  Lat.] 

1.  One  that  was  in  any  state  or  place 
before  another. 

In  these  pastoral  pastimes,  a  great  many  days 
were  spent  to  follow  their  flying  prcdecessoj-s.SidTiei;. 

There  is  cause,  why  we  should  be  slow  and  un- 
willing to  change,  without  wry  urgent  necessity 
the  ancient  ordinances,  rites,  and  approved  cus- 
toms of  our  venerable  pi-edecessors.  Hooker. 

If  1  seem  partial  to  my  predecessor  in  the  laurel, 
the  friends  of  antiquity  are  not  few.  Dryden. 

The  present  pope,  who  is  well  acquainted  witl: 
the  secret  history,  and  the  weakness  of  liis  prede- 
cessor, seems  resolved  to  bring  the  project  to  its 
perfection.  Addison. 

The  more  beauteous  Cloe  sat  to  thee. 
Good  Howard,  emulous  of  Apelles'  art ; 

But  happy  thou  from  Cupid's  arrow  free, 
And  flames  that  pierc'd  thy  predecessor's  heart. 

Frior. 

2.  Ancestor. 

Predestina'rian.  n.  s.  [{rom  predesti- 
7iate.]  One  that  holds  the  doctrine  of 
predestination. 

Why  does  the  predestinarian  so  adventurously 
climb  mto  heaven,  to  ransack  the  celestial  archives, 
read  God's  hidden  decrees,  when  with  less  labour 
lie  may  secure  an  authentick  transcript  within 
himself'?  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  PREDESTINATE,  v.  a.  [predestiner 
Fr.  prte  and  destino,  Lat.]    To  appoint 
beforehand  by  irreversible  decree. 

Some  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predesti- 
nate scratcht  face.  Shakesp. 

Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate 
to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  son.  Romans 

Having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of 
children  ty  Jesus  Christ  to  himself.  Ephesians,  i.  5 

To  Prede'stinate.  v.  n.  To  hold  pre- 
destination.   In  ludicrous  language. 

His  ruff  crest  he  rears. 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears.  Dryden. 

Predestina'tion,  n.  s.  \^pre destination, 
Fr.iwmpredestinate.]    Fatal  decree;  pre- 
ordination. 

Fredeatination  we  can  diff'erence  no  otherwise 
from  providence  and  prescience,  than  this,  that 
prescience  only  foreseeth,  providence  foreseeth  and 
careth  for,  and  hath  respect  to  all  creatures,  and 
predestination  is  only  of  men  ;  and  yet  not  of  all  to 
men  belonging,  but  of  their  salvation  properly  in 
the  common  use  of  divines  ;  or  perdition,  as  some 
have  used  it.  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World. 

Nor  can  they  justly  accuse 
Their  maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  fate ; 
As  i(  predestination  over-rul'd 
Their  will,  dispos'd  by  absolute  decree. 
Or  high  fore-knowledge.     Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Predestina'tor.  n.  s.  [from  predes- 
tinate.] One  that  holds  predestina- 
tion or  the  prevalence  of  pre-established 
necessity. 

Me,  mine  example  let  the  Stoicks  use. 
Their  sad  and  cruel  doctrine  to  maintain ; 

Let  all  predestinators  me  produce. 
Who  struggle  with  eternal  fate  in  vain.  Cowley. 
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To  Prede'stine.  v.  a.  [prce  and  des- 
tine.]   To  decree  beforehand. 

Ye  careful  angels,  whom  eternal  fate 
Ordains  on  earth  and  human  acts  to  wait. 
Who  turn  with  secret  pow'r  this  restless  ball. 
And  bid  predestin'd  empires  rise  and  fall.  Prior. 

Predetermination,  n.s.  [predetermi- 
nation, Fr.  pr^  and  determination.] 
Determination  made  beforehand. 

This  predetermination  of  God's  own  will  is  so  far 
from  being  the  determining  of  ours,  that  it  is  dis- 
tinctly the  contrary  ;  for  su|iposing  God  to  prede- 
termine that  1  shall  act  freely  ;  'tis  certain  from 
thence,  that  my  will  is  free  in  respect  of  God,  and 
not  predetermined.       Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

'i'he  truth  of  the  catbolick  doctriue  of  all  ages, 
in  points  of  predetermination  and  irresistibility, 
stands  in  opposition  to  the  Calvinists.  Hammond. 

To  Predete'rmine.  v.  a.  [pres  and 
determine.]  To  doom  or  confine  by 
previous  decree. 

We  see  in  brutes  certain  sensible  instincts  ante- 
cedent to  their  imaginative  faculty,  whereby  they 
are  predetermined  to  the  convenience  of  the  sensi- 
ble life.  Hale. 

Pre'dial.  adj.  [prcedium,  Lat.]  Con- 
sisting of  farms. 

By  the  civil  law,  their  predial  estates  are  liable 
to  fiscal  payments  and  taxes,  as  not  being  appro- 
priated for  the  service  of  divine  worship,  but  for 
profane  uses.  Ayliffe. 

Pre'dicable.  adj.  [predicable,  Fr,  pree- 
dicabilis,  Lat.]  Such  as  may  be  affirm- 
ed of  something. 

Predi'cable.  n.  s.  [prfedicabile,  Lat.] 
A  logical  term,  denoting  one  of  the 
five  things  which  can  be  affirmed  of 
any  thing. 

These  they  call  the  five  predicables ;  because 
every  thing  that  is  aflSrmed  concerning  any  be- 
ing, must  be  the  genus,  species,  difference,  some 
property  or  accident.  Watts, 

PREDICAMENT,  n.  s.  [predicament, 
Fr.  pradicamentum,  Lat.] 

1.  A  class  or  arrangement  of  beings  or 
substances  ranked  according  to  their 
natures  :  called  also  catagorema  or  cate- 
gory. Harris. 

If  there  were  nothing  but  bodies  to  be  ranked 
by  them  iu  the  predicament  of  place,  then  that  de- 
scription would  be  allowed  by  them  as  sufficient. 

Digbyon  Bodies. 

2.  Class  or  kind  described  by  any  definir 
tive  marks. 

The  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  '  gainst  all  other  voice; 
In  v/hich  predicament  I  say  thou  stand'st.  Shakesp. 

I  shew  the  line  and  the  pm/icammt. 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtile  king.  Shak, 

Predicame'ntal.  adj.  [from  predica- 
ment.]   Relating  to  predicaments. 

Pre'dicant.  n.  s.  [preedicans,  Lat.] 
One  that  affirms  any  thing. 

To  PREDICATE,  v.  a.  [predico,  Lat.] 
To  affirm  any  thing  of  another  thing. 

All  propositions,  wherein  a  part  of  the  complex 
idea,  which  any  term  stands  for,  is  predicated  of 
that  term,  are  only  verbal ;  v.  g.  to  say  that  gold 
is  a  metal.  Locke. 

To  Pre'dicate.  v.  n.  To  affirm;  to 
comprise  an  affirmation. 

It  were  a  presumption  to  think,  that  any  tiling 
in  any  created  nature  can  bear  any  perfect  resem- 
blance of  the  incomprehensive  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature,  verjr  being  itself  not  predicating  uni- 
vocally  touching  him  and  any  created  being.  Hale. 

Pre'dicate.  n.  s.  [preedicatum,  Lat] 
That  which  is  affirmed  or  denied  of 
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the  subject:  as,  man  is  rational ;  man 

is  not  immortal. 

The  predicate  is  that  which  is  affirmed  or  denied 
of  the  subject.  IVatts's  hngick 

Predica'tion.  n.  s.  [prwdicatio,  Lat 
from  predicate.]  Affirmation  concern- 
ing any  thing. 

Let  us  reason  from  them  as  well  as  we  can  ; 
they  are  only  about  identical-  predications  and  in- 
fluence. Lock 

To  PREDI'CT.  V.  a.  [prcedictus,  Lat. 
predire,  Fr.]    To  foretell ;  to  foreshow 
He  is  always  inveigliing  against  such  unequa 
distributions;  nor  does  he  ever  cease  to  predict 
publick  ruins,  till  his  private  are  repaired. 

Government  of  ' the  Tongue. 

'REDi'ction.  n.  s.  [prcedictio,  Lat.  pre- 
diction, Fr.  from  predict.]  Prophesy ; 
declaration  of  something  future. 

These  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Caesar.  Shakes]). 

The  predictions  of  ccild  and  long  winters,  hot  and 
dry  summers,  are  good  to  be  known.  Bacon. 

How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  bleSt ! 
Measur'd  tliis  transient  world  the  race  of  time, 
Till  time  stand  fix'd.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

In  Christ  they  all  meet  with  an  invincible  evi- 
dence, as  if  they  were  not  predictions,  but  after- 
relations  ;  and  the  penmen  of  them  not  prophets 
but  evangelists.  iiouth. 

He,  who  prophesy'd  (he  hest. 
Approves  tlie  judgiDcnf  to  t!ie  rest  ; 
He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die, 
Than  his  prediction  prove  a  lie.  Swift's  Miscellanies. 

*REDl'CTOR.  n.  s.  [(rom  predict.]  Fore- 
teller. 

Whether  he  has  not  been  the  cause  of  this  poor 
man's  death,  as  well  as  the  predictor,  may  be  dis- 
puted. Swift. 

REDige'stion.  n.  s.  [prce  and  diges- 
tion.]   Digestion  too  soon  performed. 
,  Predigestim,  or  hasty  digestion,  hlls  the  body 
fiill  of  crudities  and  seeds  of  diseases. 

Bacon's  Essays. 

Ho  Predispo  se,  v.  a.  [prce  and  dispose.] 
To  adapt  previously  to  any  certain  pur- 
pose. 

Vegetable  productions  require  heat  of  the  sun, 
to  predispose,  and  excite  the  earth  and  the  seeds. 

Burnet. 

Unless  nature  be  predisposed  to  friendship  by  its 
own  propensity,  no  arts  of  obligation  shall  be  able 
to  abate  the  secret  hatreds  of  some  persons  toward  s 
others.  South. 

'redisposi'tion.  n.s.  [prce  and  dispo- 
sition.] Previous  adaptation  to  any  cer- 
tain purpose. 

The  disease  was  conceived  to  proceed  from  a 
malignity  in  the  constitution  of  the  air,  gathered 
by  tl-.e  predispositions  of  seasons.  Bacon. 

Tunes  and  airs  have  in  themselves  some  affinity 
with  the  affecli(jns  ;  so  as  it  is  no  marvel  if  they 
alter  the  spirits,  considering  that  tunes  have  a 
predisposition  to  the  motion  of  the  spirits.  Bacon 

Exiernal  accidents  are  often  the  occasional  cause 
of  the  king's  evil ;  butthey  suppose  ^predisposition 
of  the  body.  Wiseman 

Predominance, 
Predo'minancy 

valence  ;  superiority  ;  ascendency  ;  su- 

periour  influence. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  as  if  we  were  knaves,  thieves, 
and  treacherous  by  spherical  predommarece. 

Shakesp. 

An  inflammatioji  consists  only  of  a  sanguineous 
affluxiim,  or  else  is  denominable  from  other  hu- 
mours, according  to  the  predominancy  of  melan- 
choly, phlegm,  or  choler.  Broum. 

In  human  bodies,  there  is  an  incessant  warfare 
amongst  the  humours  for  predominancy.  Howel, 
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The  true  cause  of  the  Pharisees  disbelief  of 
Christ's  doctrine,  was  the  predominance  of  their 
covetousness  and  ambition  over  their  will.  South. 

The  several  rays  in  white  light  do  retain  their 
colorific  qualities,  by  which  those  of  any  sort, 
whenever  the^'  become  more  copious  than  the  rest, 
di),  by  their  excess  and  predominance,  cause  their 
proper  colour  to  appear.  Newton. 

Predo'minant.  adj.  [predominant,  Fr. 
prcE  and  dominor,  Lat.]  Prevalent; 
supreme  in  influence  ;  ascendant. 

Miserable  were  the  condition  of  that  church, 
the  weighty  affairs  whereof  should  be  ordered  by 
those  deliberations,  wherein  such  an  humour  as 
this  were  predominant.  Hooker. 

Foul  subordination  is  predominant. 
And  equity  exil'd  your  highness'  land,  Shakesp 

It  is  a  planet,  tliat  will  strike 
Where  'tis  predominant ;  and  'tis  powerful.  Shak, 

Those  helps  were  overweii;hed  by  things  that 
made  against  him,  and  were  predominant  in  the 
king's  mind.  Bacon. 

Whether  the  sun,  predominant  in  heav'n. 
Rise  on  the  earth  ;  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun. 

Milton. 

I  could  shew  you  several  pieces,  where  the 
beauties  of  this  kind  are  so  predominant,  that  you 
could  never  be  able  to  read  or  understand  them. 

Swift. 

To  Preuo'minate.  v.  n.  [predominer, 
Fr.  p>-a,'  and  dominor,  Lat.]  To  prevail ; 
to  be  ascendant;  to  be  supreme  in  in- 
fluence. 

So  luuch  did  love  t'  her  executed  lord 
Predominate  in  this  fair  lady's  heart.  Daniel. 

The  gods  formed  women's  souls  out  of  these 
principles  which  compose  several  kinds  of  animals 
and  their  good  or  bad  disposition  arises,  accord 
ing  as  such  and  such  prhiciples  pi'edominafe  in  their 
constitutions.  Addison. 

The  rays,  reflected  least  obliquely,  may  predo- 
minate over  the  rest,  so  much  as  to  cause  a  heap 
of  such  particles  to  appear  very  intensely  of  their 
colour.  Newton's  Opticks. 

Where  judgment  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  the 
choice  of  a  lady  who  has  several  lovers,  fancy 
may  the  more  allowably  predominate.  Clarissa. 
To  Preele'ct.  v.  a.  [prce  and  elect.] 

To  chubc  by  previous  decision. 
Pree'minence.  n.  s.  [preeminence,  Fr. 
prce  and  eminence.    It   is  sometimes 
written,  to  avoid  the  junction  of  ee, 
■preheminence.] 

1 .  Superiority  of  excellence. 

]  plead  for  the  preeminence  of  epick  poetry. 

Dry  den. 

Let  profit  have  the  preeminence  of  honour  in  the 
end  of  poetry  ;  pleasure,  though,  but  the  second 
in  degree,  is  the  first  in  favour.  Dryden. 

It  is  a  greater  preeminence  to  have  life,  than  to 
be  without  it ;  to  have  life  and  sense,  than  to  have 
life  only  ;  to  have  life,  sense,  and  reason,  than  to 
have  only  life  and  sense.  Wilkins. 

The  preeminence  of  Christianity  to  any  other  re- 
ligious scheme  which  preceded  it,  appears  from 
tliis,  that  the  most  eminent  among  the  Pagan 
philosophers  disclaimed  many  of  those  supersti- 
tious follies  which  are  condemned  by  revealed 
religion.  '  Addison. 

2.  Precedence ;  priority  of  place. 

His  lance  brought  him  captives  to  the  triumph 
of  Artesia's  beauty,  such  as,  though  Artesia  be 
amongst  the  fairest,  yet  in  that  company  were  to 
have  the  preeminence.  Sidney. 

He  toucheth  it  as  a  special  preeminence  of  Junias 
and  Andronicus,  that  in  christiaiiity  they  were 
his  ancients.  Hooker. 

I  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power. 
Preeminence,  and  all  the  large  effects 
That  troop  with  majesty.        Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

The  English  desired  no  preeminence,  but  offered 
equality  both  in  liberty  and  privilege,  and  in  ca- 
pacity of  offices  and  employments.  Hayward. 

Am  I  distinguish'd  from  you  but  by  toils, 
Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  cares  ? 
Painful  preeminence!  Addison's  Cato. 
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3.  Superiority  of  power  or  influence. 

That  which  standeth  on  record,  hath  preeminent 
above  that  which  passeth  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
hath  no  pens  but  the  tongues,  no  book  but  the 
ears  of  men.  Hooker. 

Bey(jiid  the  equator,  the  Southern  point  of  the 
needle  is  sovereign,  and  the  North  submits  his 
preeminence.  Brown. 

Pree'minent.  adj.  [preeminent,  Fr. 
prce  and  eminent.]  Excellent  above 
others. 

Tell  how  came  I  here  ?  by  some  great  maker 
In  goodness  and  in  power  preeminent.  Milton. 

We  claim  a  proper  interest  above  others,  in  the 
preeminent  rights  of  the  household  of  faith.  Spratt. 
Pree'mption.  n.  s.  [prwemptio,  Lat.] 
The  right  of  purchasing  before  ano- 
ther. 

Certain  persons,  in  (he  reigns  of  king  Edw.  VI. 
and  queen  Mary,  sought  to  make  use  of  this  pre- 
emption, but,  crossed  in  the  prosecution,  or  defeat- 
ed in  their  expectation,  gave  it  over.  Carew. 

To  PREEN<jA'GE.  v.  a.  [prce  and  en- 
goge.]  To  engage  by  precedent  ties  or 
contracts. 

To  Cipseus  by  his  friends  his  suit  he  mov'd. 
But  he  was  preengag'd  by  former  ties.  Dryden. 

Not  only  made  an  instrument  ; 
But  preengag'd  without  my  ovm  consent.  Dryden. 

The  world  has  the  unhappy  advantage  of  pre- 
engaging  our  passions,  at  a  time  when  we  have  not 
reflection  enough  to  look  beyond  the  instrument 
to  the  hand  whose  direction  it  obeys. 

Rogers's  Sermons. 

Preenga'gement,  n.  s.  [from  preen- 
gage.]    Precedent  obligation. 

My  preengagements  to  other  themes  vf  ere  not  un- 
known to  those  for  whom  I  was  to  write.  Boifle. 

The  opinions,  suited  to  their  respective  tem- 
pers, will  make  way  to  their  assent,  in  spite  of 
accidental  preengagements.  Glanville. 

Men  are  apt  to  thi'ik,  that  those  obediences  they 
pay  to  God  shall,  like  a  preengagement,  disannual 
all  after-contracts  made  by  guilt.   Decay  (f  Piety. 

As  far  as  opportunity  and  former  preengagementt 
will  give  leave.  Collier  of  Iritndship. 

To  Preen,  v.  a.  [primen,  Dut.  to  dress  or 
prank  up.]  To  trim  the  feathers  of  birds, 
to  enable  them  to  glide  through  the  air : 
for  this  use  nature  has  furnished  them 
with  two  peculiar  glands,  which  secrete 
an  unctuous  matter  into  a  perforated  oil 
bag,  out  of  which  the  bird  draws  it  with 
its  bill.  Bailey. 

To  Preest'ablish.  v.  a.  [pro;  and 
establish.]    To  settle  beforehand. 

Preesta'blishment.  n.  s.  [from  pre- 
establish.]    Settlement  beforehand,  » 

To  Preexi'st.  v.  a.  [prce  and  existo, 
Lat.]    To  exist  beforehand. 

If  thy  preexisting  soul 
Was  form'd  at  first  with  myriads  more. 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll.  Dryden. 

Preexi'stence.  n.  s.  [preexistence,  Fr. 
from  pi'eexist.] 

1.  Existence  before. 

Wisdom  declares  her  antiquity  and  preexistence 
to  all  the  works  of  this  earth.  Burnet. 

2.  Existence  of  the  soul  before  its  union 
with  the  body. 

As  Simonides  has  exposed  the  vicious  part  of 
woman,  from  the  doctrine  of  preexistence  ;  sonie  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  have  satirized  the  vici- 
ous part  of  the  human  species,  from  a  notion  of  the 
soul  s  postexistence.  Addison. 

Preexi'st ent.  adj.  [preexistent.  Fr.  prce 
and  existent.]  Existent  beforehar.J ; 
preceding  in  existence. 
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Artificial  things  could  not  be  from  eternity,  be- 
cause they  suppose  man,  by  whose  art  they  were 
made,  jrreeiistent  to  them  ;  the  workman  must  be 
before  the  work.  Burnet. 

Blind  to  former,  as  to  ftture  fate. 
What  mortal  knows  his  preexistent  state  ?  Pope. 

If  this  preexistent  eternity  is  not  compatible  with 
a  successive  duration,  then  some  benig,  though 
infinitely  above  our  finite  comprehensions,  must 
have  had  an  identical,  invariable  continuance 
from  all  eternity,  which  being  is  no  other  than 
God.  Bentley. 

PRE  FACE.  71.  s.  [preface,  Fr.  prafatio, 
Lat.]  Something  spoken  introductory 
to  the  main  design ;  introduction;  some- 
thing proemial. 

This  superficial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  to  her  worthy  praise.  Shakesp 
Sir  Thomas  More  betrayed  his  depth  of  judg- 
ment in  state  affairs  in  his  Utopia,  than  which,  ii 
the  opinion  of  Budseus  in  Zi  preface  before  it,  ou 
age  hath  not  seen  a  thing  more  deep.  Peacham. 
Heav'n's  high  behest  no  preface  needs.  Milton. 

To  Pre'face.  v.  n.  [prefari,  Lat.]  To 
say  something  introductory. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  particular  parts  of  her 
character,  it  is  necessary  to  preface  that  she  is  the 
only  child  of  a  decrepia  father.  Spectator. 

To  Pre'face.  v.  a. 

1.  To  introduce  by  something  proemial. 

Wheresoe'er  he  gave  an  admonition,  he  prefaced 
it  always  with  such  demonstrations  of  tenderness. 

Fell. 

Thou  art  rash, 
And  must  be  prefac'd  into  government.  Southern. 

2.  To  face ;  to  cover.    A  ludicrous  sense. 
I  love  to  wear  clothes  that  are  flush, 

Hot  prefacing  old  rags  with  plush.  Cleaveland. 

Pre'facer.  n.  s.  [from  preface.]  The 
writer  of  a  preface. 

If  there  be  not  a  tolerable  line  in  all  these  six, 
the  prefacer  gave  roe  no  occasion  to  write  better. 

Dryden. 

Pre'fatory.  adj.  [from  preface,]  In- 
troductory. 

If  this  proposition,  whosoever  will  be  saved,  be 
restrained  only  to  those  to  whom  it  was  intended, 
the  christians,  then  the  anathema  reaches  not  the 
heathens,  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ :  after  all, 
I  am  far  from  blaming  even  that  pref  atory  addition 
to  the  creed.  Dryden. 

Pke'fect.  n.  s.  [prafectus,  Lat.]  Go- 
vernor ;  commander. 

He  is  much 
The  better  soldier,  having  been  a  tribune, 
Prefect,  lieutenant,  praetor  in  the  war. 

Ben  Jonsan. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  Roman  empire,  for  the 
prefects  and  viceroys  of  distant  provinces  to  trans- 
rait  a  relation  of  every  thing  remarkable  in  their 
administration.  Addison. 

Prefe'cture.   n.  s.   [prefecture,  Fr. 

prcefectura,  Lat.]     Command ;  office 

of  government. 
To  PREFE'R.  V.  a,  [preferer,  Fr.  pns- 

fero,  Lat.] 

1.  To  regard  more  than  another. 

With  brotherly  love,  in  honour  prefer  one  ano- 
ther. Romans. 

2.  With  a  Jo«e  before  the  thing  postponed. 
If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue 

cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth;  if  I  prrfer  not 
Jerusalem  above  ray  chief  joy.  Psalms. 

3.  With  before. 

He  that  cometh  after  me,  is  preferred  before  me  ; 
for  he  was  before  me.  John,  i.  15. 

It  may  wortliily  seem  unto  you  a  most  shameful 
thing,  to  have  preferred  an  infamous  peace  before  a 
most  just  war.  KnoUes. 

O  spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  th'  upright  heart.  Milton. 
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The  greater  good  is  to  be  preferred  before  the 
less,  and  the  lesser  evil  to  be  endured  rather  than 
the  greater.  Wilkins. 

4.  With  to. 

Would  he  rather  leave  this  frantick  scene. 
And  trees  and  beasts  prefer  to  courts  and  men  ? 

Prior. 

5.  To  advance ;  to  exalt ;  to  raise. 

By  the  recommendation  of  the  earl  of  Dunbar, 
he  was  prefer'd  to  the  bishoprick  of  Coventry  and 
Litchfield.  Clarendon. 

6.  To  present  ceremoniously.  This  seems 
not  a  proper  use. 

He  spake,  and  to  her  hand  prefer'd  the  bowl. 

Pope. 

7.  To  offer  solemnly;  to  propose  pub- 
lickly ;  to  exhibit. 

They  flatly  disavouch 
To  yield  him  more  obedience  or  support  j 
And  as  t'  a  perjured  duke  of  Lancaster, 
Their  cartel  of  defiance  they  prefer.  Daniel. 

I,  when  my  soul  began  to  faint. 
My  vows  and  prayers  to  thee  preflr'a 

The  lord  my  passionate  complaint. 
Even  from  his  holy  temple,  heard.  Sandys. 

Prefer  a  bill  against  all  kings  and  parliaments 
since  the  conquest ;  and  if  that  won't  do,  chal- 
lenge the  crown  and  the  tv/o  houses.  Collier, 
Take  care. 

Lest  thou  prefer  so  rash  a  pray'r  , 
Nor  vainly  hope  the  queen  of  love 
Will  e'er  thy  fav'rite's  charms  improve.  Prior. 

Eiery  person  within  the  church  or  common- 
wealth may  prefer  an  accusation,  that  the  delin- 
quent may  suffer  condign  punishment.  Ayliffe. 

Pre'ferable.  adj.  [preferable,  Fr.  from 
prefer.]  Eligible  before  something  else 
With  to  commonly  before  the  thing 
refused. 

The  stronger  ties  we  have  to  an  unalterable  pur- 
suit of  happniess,  which  is  greatest  good,  the  more 
are  we  free  from  any  necessary  compliance  with 
our  desire,  set  upon  any  particular,  and  then  ap- 
pearing preferable  good,  till  we  have  duly  exa- 
mined it.  Locke. 

Though  it  be  incumbent  on  parents  to  provide 
for  their  children,  yet  this  debt  to  their  children 
does  not  quite  cancel  the  score  due  to  their  parents; 
but  only  is  made  by  nature  preferable  to  it.  Locke. 

Almost  every  man  in  our  nation  is  a  politician, 
and  hath  a  scheme  of  his  own,  which  lie  thinks 
preferable  to  that  of  any  other.  Addison. 

Even  in  such  a  state  as  this,  the  pleasures  of  vir- 
tue would  be  superior  to  those  of  vice,  and  justly 
preferable.  Atterbury. 

Pre'ferableness.  n.  s.  [from  prefer- 
able.]   The  state  of  being  preferable. 

Pre'ferAbly.  adv.  [from  preferable.] 
In  preference ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prefer  one  thing  to  another. 

How  came  he  to  chuse  a  comick  preferably  to  the 
tragick  poets  ;  or  how  comes  he  to  chuse  Plautus 
preferably  to  I'erence  ?  Dennis. 

Pre'ference.  n.  s.  [preference,  Fr.  from 
prefer.] 

I.  The  act  of  preferring;  estimation  of 
one  thing  above  another;  election  of 
one  rather  than  another. 

It  gives  as  much  due  to  good  works,  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  grace  of  the  gospel ;  it  gives  as 
much  preference  to  divine  grace,  as  is  consistent 
with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.  Spratt. 

Leave  the  criticks  on  either  side,  to  contend 
about  the  preference  due  to  this  or  that  sort  of 
poetry.  Dryden. 

We  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or  for- 
bear several  actions  of  our  minds  and  motions  of 
our  bodies,  barely  by  a  thought  or  preference  of 
the  mind,  ordering  the  doing,  or  not  doing  such  a 
particular  action.  _  Locke. 

The  several  musical  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  the  ApoUos,  Muses,  and  Fauns,  might  give 
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light  to  the  dispute  for  preference  between  the  an- 
cient  and  modern  musick.  Addison, 

A  secret  pleasure  touch'd  Athena's  soul, 
To  see  the  pref'rence  due  to  sacred  age 
Regarded.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

The  Romanists  were  used  to  value  the  latter 
equally  with  the  former,  or  even  to  give  them  the 
preference.  Waterland, 

2.  With  to  before  the  thing  postponed. 
This  passes  with  his  soft  admirers,  and  gives 

him  the  preference  to  Virgil.  Dryden, 
It  directs  one,  in  preference  to,  or  with  neglect 
of  the  other,  and  thereby  either  the  continuation 
or  change  becomes  voluntary.  Locke. 

3.  With  above. 

1  shall  give  an  account  of  some  of  those  appro- 
priate ana  discriminating  notices  wherein  the  hu- 
man body  differs,  and  hath  preference  above  the 
most  perfect  brutal  nature.  Hate. 

4.  With  before. 

Herein  is  evident  the  visible  discrimination  be- 
tween the  human  nature,  and  its  preference  before 
it.  Hale. 

5.  With  over. 

The  knowledge  of  things  alone  gives  a  value  to 
our  reasonings,  and  pr^erence  to  one  man's  know- 
ledge over  another.  Locke. 

Prefe'rment.  n.  s.  [from  prefer.] 

1.  Advancement  to  a  higher  station. 

I'll  move  the  king 
To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such 
As  thou'lt  desire.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

If  you  hear  of  that  blind  traitor, 
Preferment  falls  ou  him  that  cuts  him  off. 

Shakesp, 

Princes  must,  by  a  vigorous  exercise  of  that  law, 
make  it  every  man's  interest  and  honour  to  culti- 
vate religion  and  virtue,  by  rendering  vice  a  dis- 
grace, and  the  certain  ruin  to  preferment  or  pre- 
tensions. Swift, 

2.  A  place  of  honour  or  profit. 

All  preferments  should  be  placed  upon  fit  men. 

L'Estrange, 

The  mercenary  and  inconstant  crew  of  the  hun- 
ters after  preferment,  whose  designs  are  always 
seen  through.  '  Davenant, 

3.  Preference;  act  of  preferring.  Not  in 
use. 

All  which  declare  a  natural  preferment  of  the  one 
unto  the  motion  before  the  other.  Brown. 

Prefe'rer.  n.  s.  [from  prefer.]  One 

■who  prefers. 
To  PREFI'GURATE.  v.  a.  [preB  and 

figuro,  Lat.]   To  shew  by  an  antecedent 

representation, 
Prefigura'tion.  m.  s.  [from  prejlgu- 

rate.]    .Antecedent  representation. 

The  same  providence  that  hath  wrought  the  one 
will  work  the  other ;  the  former  being  pledges,  at 
well  as  prefigurations  of  the  latter.  Burnet. 

The  variety  of  prophecies  and  prefigurations  had 
their  punctual  accomplishment  in  the  author  of 
this  institution.  Norris. 

To  Prefi'gure.  v.  a.  [prcB  and  Jiguro, 
Lat.]  To  exhibit  by  antecedent  repre- 
sentation. 

What  the  Old  Testament  hath,  the  very  same 
the  New  containeth  ;  but  that  which  lieth  there, 
as  under  a  shadow,  is  here  brought  forth  into  the 
open  sun;  things  there  prefigured,  are  here  per- 
formed. Hooker. 

Such  piety,  so  chaste  use  of  God's  day. 
That  what  we  turn  to  feast,  she  turu'd  to  pray. 
And  did  prefigure  here  in  devout  taste. 
The  rest  of  her  high  sabbath,  which  shall  last. 

Donne. 

If  shame  superadded  to  loss,  and  both  met  to- 
gether, as  the  sinners  portion  here,  perfectly  pre- 
figuring the  two  saddest  ingredients  in  hell,  depri- 
vation of  the  blissful  vision,  and  confusion  of  face, 
cannot  prove  efficacious  to  the  mortifying  of  vice, 
the  church  doth  give  over  the  patient. 

Hammond. 
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Prefi'ne.  v.  a.  [prefinir,  Vr.  prcefi- 
nio,  Lat.]    To  limit  beforehand. 

He,  in  his  immoderate  desires,  prefined  unto 
himself  three  years,  whicli  the  great  moiiarchs  of 
Rome  could  not  perform  in  so  many  hundreds. 

KnoUes. 

"o  PREFI'X.  v.a.  [prtejigo,  Lat.] 

.  To  appoint  beforehand. 

At  the  prefix'd  hour  of  her  awaking, 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault.  Shah. 

A  time  p-efix,  and  think  of  me  at  last !  Sandi^s. 

Its  hiundation  constantly  increaseth  the  seventh 
day  of  June ;  wherein  a  larger  form  of  speech 
■were  safer,  than  that  which  punctually  prrjiieth  a 
constant  day.  Brown. 

Booth's  forward  valour  only  s'erv'd  to  show. 
He  durst  that  duty  pay  we  all  did  owe  : 
Th'  attempt  was  fair  :  but  heaven's  prefixed  hour 
Not  come.  Dryden. 

I.  To  settle ;  to  establish. 

Because  I  would  prefix  some  certain  boundary 
between  them,  the  old  statutes  end  with  king 
Edward  II.  the  new  or  later  statutes  begin  with 
king  Edward  III.  Hale's  Law  of  England. 

1  nese  boundaries  of  species  are  as  men,  and  not 
as  nature  makes  thera,  if  there  are  in  nature  any 
such  prefixed  bounds.  Locke. 

I.  To  put  before  another  thing:  as,  he 
prefixed  an  advertisement  to  his  book. 

'EEFi'x.  n.s.  [prtefixum,  Lat.]  Some 
particle  put  before  a  word,  to  vary  its 
signification. 

In  the  Hebrew  language  the  noan  has  its  pre- 
fixa  and  affixa,  the  former  to  signify  some  few  re- 
lations, and  the  latter  to  denote  the  pronouns  pos- 
sessive and  relative.  Clarke. 

It  is  a  prefix  of  augmentation  to  many  words  in 
that  language.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

'refi'xion.  n.s.  [prejixion,  Fr.  from 
prejix.]    The  act  of  prefixing.  Diet. 

?o  Prefo'rm.  v.  a.  [prce  and  form.]  To 
form  beforehand.    Not  in  use. 

If  you  consider  the  true  cause, 
Why  all  these  things  change,  from  their  ordinance, 
Their  natures  and  preformed  faculties, 
To  monstrous  quality  ;  why  you  shall  find. 
That  heav'n  made  them  instruments  of  fear 
Unto  some  monstrous  state.  Shakesp.  Julius  Cmsar. 

're'gnancy.  n.  s.  [from  pregnant.] 
L.  The  state  of- being  with  young. 

The  breast  is  encompassed  with  ribs,  and  the 
belly  left  free,  for  respiration  ;  and  in  females,  for 
that  extraordinary  extension  in  the  time  of  their 
pregnancy.  Bay  on  the  Creation. 

,  Fertility;  fruitfulness ;  inventive  power; 
acuteness. 

.  He  was  sent  to  school,  where  his  pregnancy 
was  advantaged  by  more  than  paternal  care  and 
industry.  Fell. 

Pregnancy  is  made  a  tapster,  and  hath  his  quick 
wit  wasted  in  giving  reckonings.  Shakesp. 

This  writer,  out  of  the  pregnancy  of  his  inven- 
tion, hath  found  out  an  old  way  of  insinuating  the 
grossest  reflections  under  the  appearance  of  admo- 
nitions. Swift's  Miscellanies. 

PRE'GNANT.  adj.  [pregnant,  Fr.  prceg- 
nans,  Lat.] 

1.  Teeming ;  breeding. 

Thou 

Dove-like  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss. 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant.  Milton. 

His  town,  as  fame  reports,  was  built  of  old 
By  Danae,  pregnant  with  almighty  gold.  Dryden. 

Througli  either  ocean,  foolish  man  ! 
That  pi-egnant  word  sent  forth  again. 
Might  to  a  world  extend  each  atom  there. 
For  every  drop  call  forth  a  sea,  a  heav'n  for  ev'ry 
star.  Prim: 

2.  Fruitful;  fertile;  impregnating. 

All  these  in  their  irregnant  causes  mixt.  Milton. 

Vol.  II. 
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Call  the  floods  from  high,  to  rush  amain. 
With  pregnant  streams,  to  swell  the  teeming  grain. 

Dryden. 

3.  Full  of  consequence. 

These  knew  not  the  just  motives  and  pregnant 
grounds,  with  which  I  thought  myself  furnished. 

King  Charles. 

An  egregious  and  pregnant  instance  how  far  vir- 
tue surpasses  ingenuity.  Woodward's  Natural  Hist. 

O  detestable  passive  obedience  !  did  I  ever  ima- 
gine I  should  become  thy  votary  in  so  pregnant  an 
instance  ?  Arbutknot. 

4.  Evident ;  plain ;  clear ;  full.    An  obso- 
lete sense. 

This  granted,  as  it  is  a  most  pregnant  and  un- 
forc'd  position,  who  stands  so  eminent  in  the  de- 
gree of  this  fortune  as  Cassio,  a  knave  very  voluble  ? 

Shakesp.  Othello. 
Were' t  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all, 
'Twerepreo;nanf,they  should  square  between  them- 
selves. Shakesp. 

5.  Easy  to  produce  any  thing. 

A  most  poor  man  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows. 
Who  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows. 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.     Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

6.  Free;  kind.  Obsolete. 

My  matter  hath  no  voice,  but  to  your  own 
most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear.  Shakesp. 

Pre'gnantly.  adv.  [from  pregnant.] 

1.  Fruitfully. 

2.  Fully ;  plainly ;  clearly. 

A  thousand  moral  paintings  1  can  shew, 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  fortune 
More  pregnantly  than  words.        Shakesp.  Timon. 

The  drgnity  of  this  office  among  the  Jews  is 
so  pregnantly  set  forth  in  holy  writ,  that  it  is  un- 
questfonable ;  kings  and  priests  are  mentioned  to- 
gether. Sov^h. 

Pregusta'tion.  n.  s.  [prce  and  gusto, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  tasting  before  another. 
To  PREJU  DGE,  v.a.  [prejuger,  Fr.  pro; 
and  judico,  Lat.]  To  determine  any 
question  beforehand;  generally  to  con- 
demn beforehand. 

If  he  stood  upon  his  own  title  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  he  knew  it  was  condemned  in  par- 
liament, and  prejudged  in  the  common  opinion  of 
the  realm,  and  that  it  tended  to  the  disinherison 
of  the  line  of  York.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

The  child  was  strong  and  able,  though  born 
in  the  eighth  month,  which  the  physicians  do  pre- 
judge. Bacon. 

Ih6  cause  is  not  to  be  defended,  or  patronized 
b3'  names,  but  arguments,  much  less  to  be  pre- 
judged, or  blasted  by  them.  Hammond, 

'1  he  committee  of  council  liath  prejudged  the 
whole  case,  by  caJling'  the  united  sense  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  an  universal  clamour.  Swif  t. 

Some  action  ought  to  be  entered,  lest  a  greater 
cause  should  be  injured  and  prejitdged  thereby 

Ayliffe. 

To  Preju'dicate.  v.  a.  [prts  and  judico, 
Lat.]    To  determine  beforehand  to  dis 
advantage. 

Our  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial.  Shakesp. 

Are  you,  in  favour  of  his  person,  bent 
Thus  to  prejudicate  the  innocent  ?  Sandys. 

Preju'dicate.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Formed  by  prejudice;  formed  before 
examination. 

This  rule  of  casting  away  all  our  former  preju- 
dicate opinions,  is  not  proposed  to  any  of  us  to  be 
practised  at  once  as  subjects  or  christians,  but 
merely  as  philosophers.  Watts. 

2.  Prejudiced ;  prepossessed  by  opinions. 
Their  works  will  be  embraced  by  most  that 

understand  them,  and  their  reasons  enforce  belief 
from  prejudicate  readers.  Brown. 

Prejudica'tion.  n.s.  [from prejudicate.] 
The  act  of  judging  without  examination. 
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PRE  JUDICE,  n.  s.  [prejudice,  Fr.  preju- 
dicium,  Lat.] 

1.  Prepossession ;  judgment  formed  be- 
forehand without  examination.  It  is 
used  for  prepossession  in  favour  of  any 
thing  or  against  it.  It  is  sometimes 
used  with  to  before  that  which  the  pre- 
judice is  against,  but  not  properly. 

The  king  himself  frequently  considered  more 
the  person  who  spoke,  as  he  was  in  his  prejudice, 
than  the  counsel  itself  that  was  given.  Clarendon. 

My  comfort  is,  that  their  manifest  prejudice  to 
my  cause  will  render  their  judgment  of  less  autho- 
rity. Dryden. 

I'here  is  an  unaccountable  prejudice  to  projectors 
of  all  kinds,  for  which  reason,  when  I  talk  of 
practising  to  fly,  silly  people  think  me  an  owl  for 
my  pains.  Addison. 

2.  Mischief ;  detriment ;  hurt ;  injury. 
This  sense  is  only  accidental  or  conse- 
quential ;  a  bad  thingheing  called  a  pre- 
judice, only  because  prejudice  is  com- 
monly a  bad  thing,  and  is  not  derived 
from  the  original  or  etymology  of  the 
word  :  it  were  therefore  better  to  use  it 
less :  perhaps  prejudice  ought  never  to 
be  applied  to  any  mischief,  which  does 
not  imply  some  partiality  or  preposses- 
sion. In  some  of  the  following  examples, 
its  propriety  will  be  discovered 

I  have  not  spake  one  the  least  word. 
That  might  be  prejudice  of  her  present  state. 
Or  touch  of  her  pood  person.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

England  and  France  might,  through  their  amity. 
Breed  him  some  prejudice;  for  from  this  league 
Peep'd  harms  that  menac'd  him.  Shakesp. 

Factions  carried  too  high  and  too  violently,  is  a 
sign  of  weakness  in  princes,  and  much  to  thepre- 
judice  of  their  authority  and  business.  Bacon. 

How  plain  this  abuse  is,  and  what  prejudice  it 
does  to  the  understanding  of  the  sacred  scriptures. 

Locke. 

A  prince  of  this  character  will  instruct  us  by 
his  example,  to  fix  the  unsteadiness  of  our  poli- 
ticks ;  or  by  his  conduct  hinder  it  from  doing 
us  any  prejudice.  Addison. 

To  Pre'judice.  V.a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  prepossess  with  unexamined  opi- 
nions; to  fill  with  prejudices. 

Half  pillars  wanted  tlieir  expected  height. 
And  roofs  imperfect  prejudic'd  the  sight.  Prior. 

Suffer  not  any  beloved  study  to  prejudice  your 
mind,  so  far  as  to  despise  all  other  learning. 

Watts. 

2.  To  obstruct  or  injure  by  prejudices 
previously  raised. 

Companies  of  learned  men,  be  they  never  so 
great  and  reverend,  are  to  yield  unto  reason;  the 
weight  whereof  is  no  whit  prejudiced  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  person,  which  doth  allege  it. 

Hooker. 

Neither  must  his  example,  done  without  the 
book,  prejudice  that  which  is  well  appointed  in 
the  book.  Whitgifte, 

1  am  not  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  my  fellow- 
Doets,  though  I  abandon  my  own  defence. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  injure;  to  hurt;  to  diminish;  to  im- 
pair ;  to  be  detrimental  to.  This  sense, 
as  in  the  noun,  is  often  improperly  ex- 
tended to  meanings  that  have  no  relation 
to  the  original  sense ;  who  can  read  with 
patience  of  an  ingredient  that  prejudices 
a  medicine.'' 

The  strength  of  that  law  is  such,  that  no  par- 
ticular nation  can  lawfully  prejudice  the  same  by 
any  their  several  laws  and  ordinances,  more  than 
a  man  by  liis  private  resolutions,  the  law  of  the 
whole  commonwealth  wherein  he  liveth.  Hooker. 
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The  Danube  rescu'd,  and  the  empire  sav'd, 
Say  is  the  majesty  of  verse  retriev'd  ? 
And  would  it  prejudice  thy  softer  vein, 
To  sing  the  princes,  Louis  and  Eugene  ?  Prior. 

To  this  is  added  a  vinous  bitter,  warmer  in  the 
compositiun  of  its  ingredients  tlian  the  watry  in- 
fusion ;  and,  as  gentian  and  ieraon-peel  njake  a 
bitter  of  so  grateful  aHavour,  the  only  care  required 
in  this  composition  was  to  cluise  such  an  addition 
as  might  not  prejudice  it.       London  Dispensatory. 

Prejudicial,  adj.  [prejudiciable,  Fr. 
from  prejiidice.'\ 

1.  Obstructed  by  means  of  opposite  pre- 
possessions. 

'Tis  a  sad  irreverence,  without  due  considera- 
tion, to  looli  upon  the  actions  of  princes  with  a 
prejudicial  eye.  Holyday. 

2.  Contrary ;  opposite. 

What  one  syllable  is  there,  in  all  this,  prejudicial 
any  way  to  that  which  we  hold?  I-looker. 

3.  Mischievous;  hurtful ;  injurious  ;  detri- 
mental. This  sense  is  improper.  See 
Prejudice,  noun  and  verb. 

His  going  away  the  tiext  morning  with  all  his 
troops,  was  most  prejudicial  and  most  ruinous  to 
the  king's  affairs.        -  Clarendon. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  reads,  wliile  the  others 
are  at  work  ;  so  that  the  learning  of  the  family  is 
not  at  all  prejudicial  to  its  manufactures.  Addiso7i. 

A  state  of  great  prosperity,  as  it  exposes  us  to 
various  temptations,  so  it  is  often  prejudicial  to  us, 
in  that  it  swells  the  mind  with  undue  thouglits. 

Atterbury. 

Prejudi'cialness.  n.  s.  [from  prejudi- 
cial.] The  state  of  being  prejudici^il ; 
mischievousness. 

Pre'lacy.  n.s.  [{"rom  prelate.] 

1.  The  dignity  or  post  of  a  prelate  or  ec- 
clesiastick  of  the  highest  order. 

Prelacies  mdy'be  termed  the  greater  benefices  ; 
as  that  of  the  pontificate,  a  patriarchship,  anarch- 
bishoprick  and  bishoprick.       Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

2.  Episcopacy  ;  the  order  of  bishops. 

The  presbyter,  puti^d  up  witli  spiritual  pride. 
Shall  on  the  necks  of  the  lewd  nobles  ride, 
His  brethren  damn,  the  civil  power  defy, 
And  parcel  out  republick  prelacv.  Dryden. 

How  many  are  there,  that  call  themselves  pro- 
testants,  who  put  prelacy  and  popery  together  as 
terms  convertible.'  Swijl. 

3.  Bishops.  Collectively. 

Divers  of  the  reverend  prelacy,  and  other  most 
judicious  men,  have  especially  bestowed  their 
pains  about  the  matter  of  j_urisdicliou. 

Hooker's  Dedication. 
PRE'LATE.  n.s.  [prdat,  Fr.  pralatus, 
Lat.]    An  ecclesiastick  of  the  highest 
order  and  dignity. 

It  beseemed  not  the  person  of  so  grave  a  pre- 
late, to  be  either  utterly  without  counsel,  as  the 
rest  were,  or  in  a  common  perplexity  to  shew  him- 
self alone  secure.  Hooker. 

Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity. 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a.  prelate. 

Shakesp. 

The  archbislmp  of  Vienna,  a  reverend  prelate, 
said  one  day  to  king  Lewis  XL  of  France ;  Sir, 
your  mortal  enemy  is  dead,  what  time  duke 
Charles  of  Burgundy  was  slain.  Bacon. 

Yet  Munster's  prelate  ever  be  accurst. 
In  whom  we  seek  the  German  faith  in  vain.  Dryd. 

Prela'tical.  adj.  [Cvom  prelate.]  Relat- 
ing to  prelates  or  prelacy.  Did. 

Prela'tion.  n.  s.  [pralatus,  Lat.]  Pre- 
ference ;  setting  of  one  above  the  other. 

In  case  the  father  left  only  daughters,  tliey 
equally  succeeded  as  in  co-partnership,  without 
any  prelation  or  preference  of  the  eldest  daughter 
to  a  double  portion.  Hale. 

''re'lature.        }  n.s.  [prcelatura,  Lat. 

Pre'latureship.  3  prelature,lBr.]  The 
state  or  dignity  of  a  prelate.  Diet. 
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Prele'ction.  n.  s.  [pralectio,  Lat.] 
Reading  ;  lecture ;  discourse. 

He  that  is  desirous  to  prosecute  these  asystata 
or  infinitude,  let  him  resort  to  the  prelections  of 
i'aber.  Hale. 

Preliba'tion.  n.s.  [(vom pr<slibo,  Lat.] 
Taste  beforehand ;  effusion  previous  to 
tasting. 

The  firm  belief  of  this,  in  an  innocent  soul,  is 
a  high  preUbation  of  those  eternal  joys.  More. 

Preliminary,  adj.  [pr-eltminaire,  Fr. 
])r(e  limine,  Lat.]  Previous;  introduc- 
tory ;  proemial. 

My  master  needed  not  the  assistance  of  that 
preliminary  poet  to  prove  his  claim  ;  his  own  ma- 
jestick  mien  discovers  him  to  be  the  king.  Dryd. 

Preli'minary.  n.  s.  Something  pre- 
vious ;  preparatory  act ;  preparation ; 
preparative. 

The  tliird  consists  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  oath 
on  both  sides,  and  the  preliminaries  to  the  combat. 

Notes  on  Iliad. 

PRE  LUDE,  n.  s.  [prelude,  Fr.  prtelu- 
dium,  Lat.] 

1.  Some  short  flight  of  musick  played 
before  a  full  concert. 

My  weak  essay 
But  sounds  a  prelude,  and  points  out  their  prey. 

Young. 

2.  Something  introductory ;  something 
that  only  shews  what  is  to  follow. 

To  his  infant  arms  oppose 
His  father's  rebels  and  his  brother's  foes  ; 
Tiiose  were  the  preludes  of  his  fate, 
'J'hat  form'd  his  manlujod,  to  subdue 
The  hydra  of  the  many-headed  hissing  crew.Dryd. 

The  last  Georgick  was  a  good  prelude  to  the 
.■I^neis,  and  very  well  shewed  whattiie  poet  could 
do  in  the  description  of  what  was  really  great. 

Addison. 

One  concession  to  a  man  is  but  a.2>relude  to  an- 
other. Clarissa. 

To  Prelu'de.  v.  a.  [prelnder,  Fr.  pj-(e- 
Itido,  Lat.]  To  serve  as  an  introduction ; 
to  be  previous  to. 

Either  songster  holding  out  their  throats. 
And  folding  up  their  wings,  rcnew'd  their  notes, 
As  if  all  day,  preluding  to  the  fight. 
They  only  had  rehears  d,  to  sing  by  night.  Dri/d. 

Prelu'dious.  [from  prelude.]  Pre- 
vious ;  introductory. 

That's  but  a  preludious  bliss, 
Two  souls  pickeering  in  a  kiss.  Cleaveland. 

PRELU'DIUM.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Prelude. 

This  Mcnelaus  knows,  expos'd  to  share 
Wifli  me  the  rough  preludium  of  the  war.  Dryden. 

Prelu'sive.  adj.  [from  prelude.]  Pre- 
vious; introductory;  proemial. 

The  clouds 
Softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow.  Thorns. 

PREMATURE,   adj.    [premature,  Fr, 
prcematurus,    Lat.]     Ripe  too  soon ; 
formed  before  the  time  ;  too  early  ;  too 
soon  said,  believed,  or  done;  too  hasty. 
'Tis  hard  to  imagine,  what  possible  considera- 

.  tion  should  persuade  him  to  repent,  till  he  depo- 
sited that  premature  persuasion  of  his  being  in 
Christ.  Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

Prematu'rely.  adv.  [from  premature.] 

Too  early ;  too  soon ;  with  too  hasty 

ripeness. 

Prematu'reness.  7  w,  s.  [from  prema- 
Prematu'rity.      5   'm''^-]    Too  great 

haste ;  unseasonable  earliness. 
To  PREME  DITATE,  v. a.  [prameditor, 

Lat.  premediter,  Fr.]    To  contrive  or 
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form  beforehand ;  to  conceive  before- 
hand. 

Where  I  have  Come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes.  Shakesp, 
With  words  premeditated  thus  he  said.  Dryden, 

To  Preme'ditate.  v,  n.  To  have  formed 

in  the  mind  by  previous  meditation ;  to 

think  beforehand. 

Of  themselves  they  were  rude,  and  knew  not 
so  much  as  how  to  premeditate  ;  the  spirit  gave 
them  speech  and  eloquent  utterance.  Hooker^ 

Premedita'tion.  n,  s,  [prcBmeditatio, 
Lat.  premeditation,  Fr.  from  premedi- 
tate,]   Act  of  meditating  beforehand 

Are  all  tli'  unlook'd-for  issue  of  their  bodies 
To  take  their  rooms  ere  I  can  place  myself? 
A  col-d  premeditation  for  my  purpose  !  Shakesp. 

Hope  is  a  pleasant  premeditation  of  enjoyment, 
as  when  a  dog  expects,  till  his  master  has  done 
picking  of  the  bone.  More. 

He  amidst  the  disadvantage  of  extempore  against 
prtemeditationydUpetied  with  ease  and  perfect  clear- 
ness all  the  sophisms  that  had  been  brought  against 
him.       _  Pell. 

Verse  is  not  the  effect  of  suddsn  thought ;  but 
this  hinders  not,  that  sudden  thought  may  be 
represented  in  verse,  since  those  thoughts  must  be- 
higher  than  nature  can  raise  v/hhout  premed i lution, 
Dryden  on  Dramatick  Poctrti. 

To  Preme'rit.  v.  a.  [pr(emereor,  Lat] 
To  deserve  before. 

'J'hey  did  not  forgive  Sir  John  Hotham,  who 
had  so  much  premerited  of  them.      King  Charles. 

Pre'mices.  n.  s.  [  primitia,  Lat.  premi- 
ces,  Fr.]    First  fruits. 

A  charger,  yearly  filled  with  fruits,  was  offered 
to  the  gods  at  their  festivals,  as  the  premices  or 
first  gatherings.  Dryden, 

PRE  MIER,  adj.  [Fr.]  First ;  chief. 

The  Spaniard  challengeth  the  premier  place,  in 
regard  of  his  dominions.  Camden's  Remains. 

Thus  families,  like  realms,  with  equal  fate. 
Are  sunk  by  ;  remier  ministers  of  stale.  Swift.. 

To  Premi  se,  v.  a.  [preBmissus,  Lat.] 

1.  To  explain  previously ;  to  lay  down 
premises. 

The  apostle's  discourse  here  is  an  answer  upon 
a  ground  taken  ;  he  premiseth,  and  then  infers. 

Burnet, 

I  premise  these  particulars,  that  the  reader  may 
know  I  enter  upon  it  as  a  very  ungrateful  task. 

Addiion, 

2.  To  send  before  the  time.    Not  in  use. 

O  let  the  vile  world  end, 
And  the  premised  flames  of  the  last  day 
Knit  earth  and  heav'n  together.  Shakesp. 

Pre'mises.  n.  s.  [prcemissa,  Lat.  pre- 
misses, Fr.] 

1 .  Propositions  antecedently  supposed  or 
proved. 

They  infer  upon  the  premises,  that  as  great  dif- 
ference as  Cvtmmodiously  may  be,  there  should  be 
in  all  outward  ceremonies  between  the  people  of 
God,  and  them  which  are  not  his  people.  Hooker, 

This  is  so  regular  an  inference,  that  wliilst  the 
premises  stand  firm,  it  is  impossible  to  shake  the 
conclusion.  Decay  of'Piety 

She  study'd  well  the  point,  and  found 
Her  foes  conclusions  were  not  sound. 
From  premises  erroneous  brought. 
And  therefore  the  deduction's  nought. 

Swift'$  Misc. 

2.  In  low  language,  houses  or  lands :  as,  / 
w-is  upon  the  premises. 

Pre  miss,  n.  s.  [prwmissum,  Lat]  Ante- 
cedent proposition.  This  word  is  rare 
in  the  singular. 

They  know  the  major  or  minor,  which  is  im- 
plied, when  you  pronounce  the  other  vremisss.ni 
the  conclusion.  Wattt. 
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Pre'mium.  n.  s.  [prfemium,  Lat.]  Some 
thing  given  to  invite  a  loan  or  a  bargain. 

No  body  cares  to  make  loans  upon  a  new  pro- 
ject ;  wliereas  men  never  fail  to  bring  in  their 
"money  upon  a  land-tax,  when  the  premium  or  in- 
terest allowed  them  is  suited  to  the  hazard  tlicy 
run.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

People  were  tempted  to  lend,  by  great  jiremiums 
and  larsje  interest ;  and  it  concerned  them  to  pre- 
eerve  that  government,  which  they  had  trusted 
with  their  money.  SuifVs  Miscellanies. 

To  PREMO'NISH.  v.  a.  [prcemoneo,  Lat.] 

To  warn  or  admonish  beforehand. 
Pkemo'nishment.  n.s.  [from  j)remo- 
nish.'\    Previous  information. 

After  these  premoyiishments,  I  will  come  to  the 
compartition  itself.  Wottoyis  Arcliitecture. 

Premoni'tion.  n.s.  [from  premonis/i.] 
Previous  notice ;  previous  intelligence. 

What  friendly  premonitions  have  been  spent 
On  your  forbearance,  and  their  vain  event.  Chapm. 

How  great  the  force  of  such  an  erroneous  pre- 
suasion  is,  we  may  collect  from  our  Saviour's  pre- 
monition  to  his  disciples,  when  he  tells  them,  that 
those  who  killed  them  should  think  they  did  God 
service.  Decay  of  Pitty. 

Premo'nitory.  adj.  [h-om  pree  dud  mo- 
neo,  Lat.]    Previously  advising. 

To  Premo'nstrate.  v.  a.  [pra  and 
monstro,  Lat.]    To  shew  beforehand. 

PREMUJSI  RE.  n.  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  A  writ  in  the  common  law,  whereby 
a  penalty  is  incurrable,  as  infringing 
some  statute. 

Premitnire  is  now  grown  a  good  word  in  our 
Engiisli  laws,  by  tract  of  time  ;  and  yet  at  first  it 
was  merely  mistaken  for  premonire. 

Bramhatl  against  Hobbes. 

2.  The  penalty  so  incurred. 

Woolsey  incurred  apremunire,  forfeited  his  ho- 
nour, estate,  and  life,  which  he  ended  in  great 
calamity.  Sinith. 

3.  A  difficulty;  a  distress.  A  low  un- 
grammatical  word. 

Premuni'tion.  n.s.  [from  preemunio, 
Lat.]    An  anticipation  of  objection. 

To  Preno'minate.  v.  a.  \^prcenomino, 
Lat.]    To  forename. 

He  you  would  sound. 
Having  ever  seen,  in  the  prenominate  crimes. 
The  youth,  you  breathe  of,  guilty.  SItuhesp. 

Prenomina'tion.  n.  s.  [prts  and  no- 
mino,  Lat.]  The  privilege  of  being 
named  first. 

The  watry  productions  should  have  the  preno- 
mination;  and  they  of  the  land  rather  derive  their 
names,  than  nominate  those  of  the  sea.  Brown. 

Preno'tion.  n.s.  [pre7iotion,  Fr.  pi-a 
and  nosco,  Lat.]  Foreknowledge ;  pre- 
science. 

The  hedgehog's  presension  of  winds  is  so  exact, 
that  it  stoppeth  the  north  or  southern  hole  of  its 
nest,  according  unto  prenotion  of  these  winds  eii- 
suinc.  Brown. 
PRE'NTICE.  n.  s.  [contracted,  by  collo- 
quial licence,  from  apjxrenfice.]  One 
bound  to  a  master,  in  order  to  instruc- 
tion in  a  trade. 

My  accuser  is  my  prentice,  and  when  I  did  cor- 
rect him  for  his  fault,  he  did  vow  upon  his  knees 
he  would  be  even  with  me.  Shakesp. 
Pre'nticeship.  n.  s.  [from  prentice.] 
The  servitude  of  an  apprentice. 

He  serv'd  a  prenticeship,  who  sets  up  shop. 
Ward  try'd  on  puppies,  and  the  poor,  his  drop. 

Pope. 

Prenuncia'tion.  n.  s.  [pranuncw, 
Lat.]    The  act  of  telling  before.  Did. 
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Preo'ccupancy.  n.  s.  [from  preoccu 
pate.]  The  act  of  taking  possession 
before  another. 

To  PREO'CCUPATE.  v.  a.  [preoccuper, 
Fr.  prcsocnipo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  anticipate. 

Honour  aspireth  to  death ;  grief  flieth  to  it ; 
and  fear  preoccupieth  it.  Bacon. 

2.  To  prepossess ;  to  fill  with  prejudices. 
That  the  model  be  plain  without  colours,  lest 

the  eye  preoccupate  the  judgment.  Wotton. 

Preoccupa'tion.  n.s.  [preoccupation, 
Fr.  from  preoccupate.] 

1.  Anticipation. 

2.  Prepossession. 

3.  Anticipation  of  objection. 

As  if,  by  way  of  preoccupation,  he  should  have 
said  ;  well,  here  you  see  your  commission,  this  is 
your  duty,  these  are  your  discouragements  ;  never 
seek  for  evasions  from  worldly  afflictions  ;  this  is 
your  reward,  if  you  perform  it ;  this  is  your  doom, 
if  you  decline  it.  South. 

To  Preo  ccupy,  v.  a.  To  prepossess ;  to 
occupy  by  anticipation  or  prejudices. 

1  think  it  more  respectful  to  the  reader  to 
leave  something  to  reflectioils,  than  preoccupy  his 
judgment.  Arbnthnot. 

To  Preo'minate.  v.  a.  [pret  and  ominor, 
Lat.]  To  prognosticate ;  to  shew  by 
omens  any  future  event. 

Because  many  ravens  were  seen  when  Alexander 
entered  Babylon,  the^'  were  thought  to  preominute 
liis  death.  Brown. 

Preopi'nion.  n.  s.  [prce  and  opinio, 
Lat.]  Opinion  antecedently  formed ; 
prepossession. 

Diet  holds  no  solid  rule  of  selection;  some,  in 
indistinct  voracity,  eating  almost  any  ;  others,  oul 
of  a  \\moxompreopinion,  refraining  from  very  many 
things.  Brown. 

To  PREORDAIN,  r.  a.  [prte and  ordain.] 
To  ordain  beforehand. 

Sin  is  the  contrariety  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
if  all  things  be  preordained  by  God,  and  so  de- 
monstrated to  be  willed  by  him,  it  remains  thirc 
is  no  such  tiling  as  sin.  Hammond. 

Few  souls  preordained  by  fate, 
The  race  of  gods  liave  reach'd  that  envy'd  state. 

noscommon. 

Preo'RDINANCE.  n.s.  [prts  and  ordi- 
nance.] Antecedent  decree ;  first  de- 
cree.   Not  in  use. 

These  lowly  courtesies 
Might  stir  the  blood  of  ordinary  men. 
And  turn  preordinance  and  first  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children.      Shakesp.  Julius  Ca:sur. 

Preordin  a'tion.  n.s.  [h-om preordain.] 
The  act  of  preordaining. 

Prepara'tion.  n.  s.  [preparatio,  Lat. 
preparation,  Fr.  from  prepare.] 

1.  Th^  act  of  preparing  or  previously 
fitting  any  thing  to  any  purpose. 

Nothing  hath  proved  more  fatal  to  that  due 
preparation  for  another  life,  than  our  unhappy 
mistake  of  the  nature  and  end  of  this.  Wake. 

'2.  Previous  measures, 

1  will  shew  what  preparations  there  were  in  na- 
ture for  this  dissolution,  and  after  what  manner 
it  came  to  pass.  Burnet. 

3.  Ceremonious  introduction. 

I  make  bold  to  press,  with  so  little  preparation, 
upon  you. 

—You're  welcome.  Shak.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

4.  I'he  act  of  making  or  fitting  by  a  re- 
gular process. 

In  tlie  preparations  of  cookery,  the  most  volatile 
parts  of  vegetables  are  destroyed.  Arhuthnot. 
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5.  Any  thing  made  by  process  of  opera- 
tion. 

I  wish  the  chymists  had  been  more  sparing, 
who  magnify  their  preparations,  inveigle  the  cu- 
riosity of  many,  and  delude  the  security  of  most. 

Brown's  V^ulgar  Errours. 

6.  Accomplishment ;  qualification.  Out 
of  use. 

Sir  John,  you  are  a,  gentleman  of  excellent 
breeding,  authentick  in  your  place  and  person,  ge- 
nerally allowed  fur  your  many  warlike,  courllike, 
and  learned  preparations.  Shakesp. 

Prepa'rative.    adj.    [preparatif,  Fr. 

from  prepare.]    Having  the  power  of 

preparing  or  qualifying. 

Would  men  have  spent  toilsome  days  and  watch- 
ful nights  in  the  laborious  quest  of  knowledge  pre- 
parative to  this  work  ^  Soutli: 

Prepa'rative.  n.  s.  [preparatif,  Fr. 
from  prepare.] 

1.  That  which  has  the  power  of  preparing 
or  previously  fitting.  » 

They  tell  us  the  profit  of  reading  is  singular,  in 
that  it  serveth  for  a  preparative  unto  sermons. 

Hooker. 

My  book  of  advancement  of  learning  may  be 
some  preparative  or  key  for  the  better  opening  of 
the  instauratiun.  Bacon. 

_  Resolvedness  in  sin  can,  with  no  reason,  be  ima- 
gined a  preparatitie  to  remission.     Decay  oj  Piety. 

Though  he  judged  tlie  time  of  sickness  an  im- 
Jiroper  season  fur  the  great  work  of  repentance  ; 
yet  he  esteemed  it  a  most  useful  preparative,  the 
voice  of  God  himself  exhorting  to  it.  Fell. 

Such  a  temper  is  a  contradiction  to  repentance, 
as  being  founded  in  the  destruction  of  those  quali- 
ties, which  are  the  only  dispositions  and  prepara- 
iiv^es  to  it.     _  South. 

2.  That  which  is  done  in  order  to  some- 
thing else. 

The  miseries,  which  have  ensued,  may  be  yet, 
through  thy  mercy,  preparatives  to  us  of  future 
blessings.    _    _  A'm^r  Charles. 

What  avails  it  to  make  all  the  necessary  prepa- 
ratives for  our  voyage,  if  we  do  not  actually  begin 
the  journey  Dryden. 

Prep a'r ATI VELY.  adv.  [from  prepara- 
tive.] Previously;  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion. 

It  IS preparatively  necessary  to  many  useful  things 
in  this  Hfe,  as  to  make  a  man  a  good  physician. 

Hale. 

Prepa'ratory.  adj.  [preparatoire,  Fr.] 

1.  Antecedently  necessary. 

The  practice  of  all  ihese  is  proper  to  our  con- 
dition in  tliis  world,  aMi.\  preparatory  to  our  hap- 
piness in  the  next.  Tillotson. 

2.  Introductory  ;  previous ;  antecedent. 
Preparatory,  limited  and  formal  interrogatories 

in  writing  preclude  this  way  of  occasional  interro- 
gatories. *  Hale. 

Rains  were  but  preparatory,  the  violence  of  the 
deluge  depended  upon  the  disruption  of  the  great 
abyss.  Burrtet. 

To  PREPA'P>,E.  V.  a.  [  prceparo,  Lat.  pre- 
parer, Fr.] 

1.  To  fit  for  any  tiling ;  to  adjust  to  any 
use;  to  make  ready  for  any  purpose. 

Patient  Octavia,  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails.    Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

Prepare  men's  hearts  by  giving  them  the  grace 
of  huniilitj',  repentance,  and  probity  of  heart. 

Hammond. 

Confound  the  peace  establish'd,  and  prepare 
Their  souls  to  hatred,  and  their  hands  to  war. 

Dryden. 

Our  souls,  not  yet  prepar'd  for  upper  light, 
Till  doomsday  wander  in  the  shades  of  night.  Drt/d. 

The  beams  of  light  had  been  iji  vain  display  d, 
Had  not  the  ey^e  been  fit  for  vision  made  ; 
In  vain  the  author  had  the  eye  prepar'd 
With  so  much  skill,  had  not  the  light  appear'd. 

Blackmei-e. 
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2.  To  qualify  for  any  purpose. 

Some  preachers,  being  prepared  only  upon  two 
or  three  points  of  doctrine,  run  the  same  round. 

Addison. 

3.  To  make  ready  beforehand. 

There  he  maketh  the  hungry  to  dwell,  that  they 
may  prepare  a  city  for  habitation.  Psalm  cviii.  36. 

Now  prepare  thee  for  another  sight.  Milton. 

He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepard 
In  God's  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  universe.  MiUon. 

4.  To  form  ;  to  make. 

He  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  prepared 
it  upon  the  floods.  Psalm  xxiv.  2. 

5.  To  make  by  regular  process :  as,  he 
prepared  a  medicine. 

To  Pkepa're.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  take  previous  measures. 

Efficacy  is  a  power  of  speech,  which  represents 
to  our  minds  tlie  lively  ideas  of  things  so  truly,  as 
if  we  saw  them  with  our  eyes  ;  as  Dido  preparing 
to  kill  herself.  Peacham. 

2.  To  make  every  thing  ready ;  to  put 
things  in  order. 

Go  in,  sirrah,  bid  them  prepare  for  dirnier.  Shak 
The  long  suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing.        1  Peter. 

3.  To  make  one's  self  ready  ;  to  put  him- 
self in  a  state  of  expectation. 

Prepa're.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Pre- 
paration ;  previous  measures.  Not  in 
use. 

In  our  behalf 
Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war.  Shahesp. 

Preparedly,  adv.  [from  prepared.] 
By  proper  precedent  measures. 

She  preparedly  may  frame  herself 
To  th'  way  she's  forc'd  to.  Shak.  Antony  and  Cleop 

Prepa'redness.  n.  s.  ■  [from  prepare.] 
State  or  act  of  being  prepared :  as,  he's 
in  a  preparedness  /or  his  final  exit. 

Prepa'rer.  n.s.  [from  prejmre.] 

1 .  One  that  prepares ;  one  that  previously 
fits. 

The  bishop  of  Ely,  the  fittest  preparer  of  her 
mind  to  receive  such  a  doleful  accidenj,  came  to 
visit  her.  Wotton. 

2.  That  which  fits  for  any  thing. 
Codded  grains  are  an  improver  of  land,  and  pre- 
parer of  it  tor  other  crops.   Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Prepe'nse.    7   adj.  [prepensus,  Lat] 
•Prepe'nsed.  3    Forethought;  precon- 
ceived ;  contrived  beforehand :  as,  ma- 
lice prepense. 
To  Prepo'nder.  v.  a.  preponde- 
rate.]   To  outweigh.    Not  used. 

Though  pillars  by  channelling  be  seemingly  ii 
grossed  to  our  sight,  yet  they  are  truly  weakened  ; 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  the  more  slender, 
but  the  more  corpulent,  unless  appearences  pre- 
ponder  truths.  Wotton  s  Architecture. 

Preponderance.  }  n.s.  \?Yomprepon- 
Prepo'nderancy.  j  derate.]  The  state 
of  outweighing ;  superiority  of  weight. 

As  to  addition  of  ponderosity  in  dead  bodies, 
comparing  them  unto  blocks,  this  occasional  pre- 
ponderancy  is  rather  an  appearance  than  reality. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  mind  should  examine  ail  the  grounds  of 
probability,  and,  upon  a  due  balancing  the  whole, 
reject  or  receive  proportionably  to  the  preponde- 
rancy  of  the  greater  grounds  of  probability.  Locke. 

Little  light  boats  were  the  ships  which  people 
used,  to  the  sides  whereof  this  fish  reraora  fasten- 
ing, might  make  it  swag,  as  the  least  preponde- 
rance on  either  side  will  do,  and  to  retard  its  course, 
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To  PREPO'NDERATE.  v.  a.  [prcepon- 
dero,  Lat.] 

To  outweigh ;  to  overpower  by  weight. 

An  inconsiderable  weight,  by  distance  from  the 
centre  of  tlie  balance,  will  preponderate  greater 
magnitudes.  Glanville. 

'I  he  triviallest  thing,  when  a  passion  is  cast  into 
the  scale  with  it,  preponderates  substantial  bless- 
ings. Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  To  overpower  by  stronger  influence. 

To  Prepo  nderate,  v.  n. 

1.  To  exceed  in  weight. 

That  is  no  just  balance,  wherein  the  heaviest 
side  will  not  preponderate.  Wilkins. 

He  that  would  make  the  ligliter  scale  preponde- 
rate, will  not  so  soon  do  it,  by  adding  new  weight 
to  the  emptier,  as  if  he  took  out  of  the  heavier, 
what  he  adds  to  the  lighter.  Locke. 

Unless  the  very  mathematical  center  of  gravity 
of  every  svstem  be  fixed  in  the  very  matheintitical 
center  of  the  attractive  power  of  all  the  rest,  they 
cannot  be  evenly  attracted  on  all  sides,  but  must 
preponderate  some  way  or  other.  Bentley. 

2.  To  exceed  in  influence  or  power  ana- 
logous to  weight. 

In  matters  of  probability,  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  we  have  all  particulars  before  us,  and  that 
there  is  no  evidence  behind,  which  may  oiitweigh 
all  that  at  present  seeius  to  j'repondcrate  with  us. 

Locke. 

By  putting  every  argument  on  one  side  and  the 
other  into  the  balance  we  must  form  a  judgment 
which  side  preponderates.  Watts, 

Prepondera'tion.  n.s.  [from  p-epon- 
derate.]  The  act  or  state  of  outweigh- 
ing any  thing. 

In  matters,  which  require  present  practice,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  mere  prcponderation 
of  probable  reasons.  Watts. 

To  Prepo'se.  v.  a.  [prcposer,  Yv.  prce- 
pono,  Lat.]    To  put  before.  Did. 

Preposi  tion,  n.  s. [preposition, Fr.pr<s- 
positio,  Lat.]  In  grammar,  a  particle 
governing  a  case. 

A  preposition  signifies  some  relation,  which  the 
thing  signified  by  the  word  following  it,  has  to 
something  going  before  in  the  discourse  ;  as,  Ca'sar 
came  to  Rome.  Clarke's  Latin  Grammar. 

Prepo'sitor.  n.  s.  [prtepositor,  Lat.] 
A  scholar  appointed  by  the  master  to 
overlook  the  rest. 

To  PREPOSSESS,  v.  a.  [pro;  and  pos- 
sess.] To  fill  with  an  opinion  un- 
examined ;  to  prejudice. 

She  was  prepossessed  with  the  scandal  of  sali- 
vating. Wiseman. 

Preposse'ssion.  n.  s.  [from  prepossess.] 

1.  Preoccupation  ;  fi/st  possession. 

God  hath  taken  care  to  anticipate  and  prevent 
every  man  to  give  piety  th.e  prepossession,  before 
other  com[)etitors  should  be  able  to  pretend  to 
him  ;  and  so  to  engage  him  in  holiness  first,  and 
then  in  bliss.  Hammond's  Fundfimentals. 

2.  Prejudice;  preconceived  opinion. 
Had  the  poor  vulgar  rout  only,  who  were  held 

under  the  prej  udices  and  prepossessions  of  education, 
been  abused  into  such  idolatrous  superstitions,  it 
might  have  been  pitied,  but  not  so  much  won- 
dered at.  South. 

With  thought,  from  prepossession  free,  reflect 
On  solar  rays,  as  they  the  sight  respect. B/uc/tmore. 

PREPO'STEROUS.  adj.  [prceposterus, 
Lat.] 

\.  Having  that  first  which  ought  to  be 
last. 

The  method  I  take  may  be  censured  as  pre- 
posterous, because  I  thus  treat  last  of  the  antedi- 
luvian earth,  which  was  first  in  order  of  nature. 

Woodward's  Natural  Histortj. 
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2.  Wrong  ;  absurd ;  perverted. 

Put  a  case  of  a  land  of  Amazons,  \vhere  the 
whole  government,  publick  and  private,  is  in  the 
liands  of  women  :  is  not  such  a  preposie)-ous  govern- 
ment against  the  first  order  of  nature,  for  women 
to  rule  over  men,  and  in  itself  void  ?  Bacon. 

Death  from  a  father's  hand,  from  whom  I  first 
Receiv'd  a  being  !  'tis  a  preposterous  gift, 
An  act  at  which  inverted  nature  starts, 
And  blushes  to  behold  herself  so  cruel.  Denham. 

Such  is  the  world's  preposterous  fate  ; 
Amongst  all  creatures,  mortal  hate 
Love,  though  immortal,  doth  create.  Denham. 

The  Roman  missionaries  gave  their  liberal  con- 
tribution, aff"ording  their  preposterous  charity  to 
make  them  proselytes,  who  had  no  mind  to  be 
confessors  or  martyrs.  Fell. 

By  this  distribution  of  matter,  continual  provi- 
sion is  every  where  made  for  the  supply  of  bodies, 
quite  contrary  to  the  preposterous  reasonings  of  those 
men,  who  expected  so  different  a  resnh.Woodward. 

3.  Applied  to  persons  :  foolish ;  absurd. 

Preposterous  ass  I  that  never  read  so  far 
To  knbw  the  cause  why  musick  was  ordain'd.S^afc. 

Prepo'sterously.  adv.  [from  prepos- 
terous.] In  a  wrong  situation ;  absurdly. 

Those  things  do  best  please  me. 
That  befal  prepost'rously,   Shak.  Mids.  Night's  Dr. 

Upon  this  supposition,  one  animal  would  have 
its  lungs  where  another  hath  its  liver,  and  all  the 
other  members  preposterously  placed  ;  there  could 
not  be  a  like  configuration  of  parts  in  any  two 
individuals.  Bentley's  Se^.ons. 

Prepo'sterousness.  n.s.  [from prepos- 
terous.] Absurdity;  wrong  order  or 
method. 

Pre'potency.  n.  s.  [prespotentia,  Lat.] 
Superiour  power ;  predominance. 

If  there  were  a  determinate  prepotency  in  the 
right,  and  such  as  ariseth  from  a  constant  root  in 
nature,  we  might  expect  the  same  in  other  animals. 

Brown. 

Prepu'ce.  n.  s.  [prepuce,  Fr.  prtepiitium, 
Lat.]  That  which  covers  the  glans ; 
foreskin. 

The  prepuce  was  much  inflamed  and  swelled. 

Wiseman. 

To  Pre'require.  v.  a.  [pr«  and  require^ 
To  demand  previously. 

Some  primary  literal  signification  is  prerequired 
to  that  other  of^ figurative.  Hammond. 

Prere'quisite.  adj.  [pree  and  requisite.] 
Something  previously  necessary. 

The  conformation  of  parts  is  necessary,  not  only 
unto  the  prerequisite  and  previous  conditions  of 
birth,  but  also  unto  the  parturition.  Brown. 

Before  the  existence  of  compounded  body,  there 
must  be  a  pre-existence  of  active  principles,  ne- 
cessarily prerequisite  to  the  mixing  these  particles 
of  bodies.  ^  Hale. 

Prero'gative.  n.s.  [prerogatif,  Fr. 
prcerogativa,  low  Lat.j  An  exclusive 
or  peculiar  privilege. 

My  daughters  and  the  fair  Parthenia  might  far 
better  put  in  their  claim  for  that  prerogative. 

Sidney. 

Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels,  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this.  Shahesp. 

How  could  communities, 
The  primogeniture,  and  due  of  birth. 
Prerogative  of  age,  sceptres,  and  crowns^ 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentick  place.' 

Shahesp, 

The  great  Caliph  hath  an  old  prerogative  in  the 
choice  and  confirmation  of  the  kings  of  Assyria. 

Knollei. 

They  are  the  best  laws,  by  which  the  king  hath 
the  justcst  prerogative,  and  the  people  the  best 
liberty.  Bacon. 

Had  any  of  these  second  causes  despoiled  God 
of  his  prerogative,  or  had  God  himself  constrained 
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the  mind  and  will  of  man  to  impious  acts  by  any 
celestial  inforcements  ?  Raleigh. 

They  obtained  another  royal  prerogative  and 
power,  to  make  war  and  peace  at  their  pleasure. 

Davies. 

The  house  of  commons  to  these  their  preroga- 
tives over  the  lords,  sent  an  order  to  the  lieutenant 
of  tlie  Tower,  that  he  should  cause  him  to  be  exe- 
cuted that  very  day.  _  Clarendon- 
Tot  freedom  still  maintain'd  alive, 
Freedom  an  English  subject's  sole  prerogative, 
Accept  our  pious  praise.  Dryden. 

All  wish  the  dire  prerogative  to  kill, 
Ev'n  they  wou'd  have  the  pow'r,  who  want  the 
will.  Dryden. 
It  seems  to  be  the  prerogative  of  human  under- 
standing, when  it  has  distinguislied  any  ideas,  so 
as  to  perceive  them  to  be  ditt'erent,  to  consider  in 
what  circumstances  they  are  capable  to  be  com- 
pared. "  Locke. 

1  will  not  consider  only  the  pi'erogatires  of  man 
above  other  animals,  but  the  endowments  which 
nature  hath  conferred  on  his  body  in  common 
with  them.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

RERo'gatived.  adj.  [(rom prerogative.] 
Having  an  exclusive  privilege ;  having 
prerogative, 

'Tis  the  plague  of  great  ones, 
Prerogativ  d  are  they  less  than  the  base  ; 
"Tis  destiny  unshunable.  Shahesp. 

RES.  Pres,  prest,  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  Sax.  pjieoj^t  a  priest ;  it  being 
usual  in  after  times  to  drop  tlie  letter  o 
in  like  cases.  Gibson's  Camden. 

RESA'GE.  n.  s.  [presage,  Fr.  prcesa- 
gium,  Lat.]  Prognostick ;  presension 
of  futurity. 

Joy  and  shout  presage  of  victory.  Milton. 

Dreams  have  generall3'  been  considered  by  au- 
thors only  as  revelations  of  what  has  already  hap- 
pened, or  as  presages  of  what  is  to  happen.  Addison. 

'o  Presa'ge.  v.  a.  [presager,  Fr.  prce- 
sagio,  Lat.] 

To  forbode ;  to  foreknow ;  to  foretell ; 
to  prophesy:  it  seems  properly  used  of 
internal  presension. 

Henry's  late  presaging  prophesy 
Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

What  pow'r  of  mind 
Foreseeing,  ox  presaging  from  the  depth 
Of  knowledge  past  or  present,  could  have  fear'd 
How  such  united  force  of  gods,  how  such 
As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  repulse  ? 

Milton. 

This  contagion  might  have  been  presaged  upon 
consideration'of  its  precursors.  Harvey  on  Consump. 

Wish'd  freedom  1  presage  you  soon  will  find. 
If  beav'n  be  just,  and  if  to  virtue  kind.  Dryden. 

,  Sometimes  with  of  before  the  thing 
foretold. 

That  by  certain  signs  we  may  presage 
0/  heats  and  rains,  and  wind's  impetuous  rage. 
The  sovereign  of  the  heav'ns  has  set  on  high 
The  moon  to  mark  the  changes  of  the  sky. 

Dryden. 

.  To  foretoken ;  to  foreshow. 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  ruth  of  sleep. 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand. 

Shakesp. 

Breams  advise  some  great  good  presaging.  Milt. 

That  cloud,  that  hangs  upon  thy  brow,  presages 
A  greater  storm  than  all  the  Turkish  power 
Can  throw  upon  us.  Denham's  Sophy. 

When  others  fell,  this  standing  did  presage 
The  crown  shou'd  triumph  over  pop'lar  rage. 

Wa:ller. 

*resa'gement.  n.  s.  [£rom  presage.] 

.  Foreboderaent ;  presension. 

I  have  spent  much  enquiry,  whether  he  had  any 
ominous  presagement  befpre  his  end.  Wottm, 

5.  Foretoken. 
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The  falling  of  salt  is  an  authentick  presagement 
of  ill  luck,  from  whence  notwithstanding  nothing 
can  be  naturally  feared.  Brown. 

PRESBYTER,  n.s.  [presbyter,  Latin; 

TT^ta-^VTl^©'.] 

1.  A  priest. 

Presbyters  absent  through  infirmity  from  their 
churches,  might  be  said  to  preacli  by  those  de- 
puties who  in  their  stead  did  but  read  homilies. 

Hooker. 

They  caimot  delegate  the  episcopal  power,  pro- 
perly so  called,  to  presbyters,  without  giving  them 
episcopal  consecration,  Lesley. 

2.  A  presbyterian. 

And  presbyters  liave  their  jackpuddings  too. 

Butler. 

Presbyte'rial.  7    adj.  [w^iojJtiTEf®-.] 
Presbyte'rian.  5      Consisting  of  el- 
ders ;  a  term  for  a  modern  form  of  eccle- 
siastical government. 

Chiefly  was  urged  the  abolition  of  episcopal, 
an,d  the  establishing  of  presbyterian  government. 

>     liing  Charles. 

Who  should  exclude  him  from  an  interest,  and 
so  unhappily  a  more  unavoidable  sway  in  presby- 
terial  determinations  ?  .  Holyday. 

Presbyte'rian.  n.  s.  [from  presbyter.] 
An  abettor  of  presbytery  or  calvinistical 
discipline. 
One  of  the  more  rigid  presbyterians.  Swift. 

Pre'sbytery.  n.  s.  [from  presbyter.] 
Body  of  elders,  whether  priests  or  lay- 
men. 

Those  which  stood  for  the  presbytery,  thought 
their  cause  had  more  sympathy  with  the  discipline 
of  Scotland  than  the  hierarcy  of  En;iland.  Bacon. 

Flea-bitten  synod,  an  assembly  brew'd 
Of  clerks  and  eiders  ana,  like  the  rude 
Chaos  of  presbyt'ry,  where  laymen  guide 
With  the  tame  woolpack  clergy  by  their  side. 

Cleaveland. 

Could  a  feeble  presbytery,  though  perchance 
swelling  enough,  correct  a  wealthy,  a  potent 
offender  ?  Holyday. 

Pre'science.  n.  s.  [prescience,  Fr.  from 
prescient.]  Foreknowledge ;  knowledge 
of  future  things. 

They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  coward. 
Forestall  our  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 
But  that  of  hand.     Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida, 

Prescience  or  foreknowledge,  considered  in  order 
and  nature,  if  we  may  speak  of  God  after  the 
manner  of  men,  goctli  before  providence  ;  for  God 
foreknew  all  things  before  he  had  created  them,  or 
before  they  had  being  to  be  cared  for ;  and  pre- 
science is  no  other  than  an  infallible  foreknowledge. 

Raleigh. 

God's  prescience,  from  all  eternity,  being  but 
the  seeing  every  thing  that  ever  exists  as  it  is,  con- 
tingents as  contingents,  necessary  as  necessary, 
can  neither  work  any  change  in  the  object,  by 
thus  seeing  it,  nor  itself  be  deceived  in  what  it 
sees.  Hammond. 

If  certain  prescience  of  uncertain  events  imply  a 
contradiction,  it  seems  it  may  be  struck  out  of  the 
omnisciency  of  God,  and  leave  no  blemish  behind. 

More. 

Of  things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable 
nature,  God's  prescience  is  certain.  South. 

Freedom  was  first  bestow'd  on  human  race, 
And  prescience  only  held  the  second  place. 

Dryden. 

PRE'SCIENT.  adj.  [pr^esciens,  Lat.] 
Foreknowing ;  prophetick. 

Henry,  upon  the  deliberation  concerning  tlie 
marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  into  Scotland,  had 
shewed  himself  sensible  and  almost  prescient  of 
this  event.  Bacon. 

Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood. 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand  ? 

Pope. 

Pre'scious.  adj.  [prcescius,  Lat.]  Hav- 
ing foreknowledge. 
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Thrice  happy  thou,  dear  partner  of  my  bed. 
Whose  holy  soul  the  stroke  of  fortune  fled  ; 
Prescious  of  ills,  and  leaving  me  behind. 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  life.  Dryden  s  .Slneis. 

To  Presci'nd.  v.  a.  [preescindo,  Lat.] 
To  cut  off ;  to  abstract. 

A  bare  act  of  obliquity  does  not  only  prescind 
from,  but  positively  deny  such  a  special  depend- 
ence. "  Narris. 

Presci'ndent.  adj.  [preescindens,  Lat.] 
Abstracting. 

We  may,  for  one  single  act,  abstract  from  a 
reward,  which  nobody  wlio  knows  the  prescindent 
faculties  of  the  soul  can  deny.  Cheyne. 

To  PRESCRI  BE,  v.  a.  [prascribo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  set  down  authoritatively ;  to  order ; 
to  direct. 

Doth  the  strength  of  some  negative  arguments 
prove  this  kind  of  negative  argument  strong,  by 
force  whereof  all  things  are  denied,  which  scrip- 
ture affirmeth  not,  or  all  things,  which  scripture 
prescribeth  not,  condemned  ?  Hooker. 

To  the  blanc  moon  her  office  they  prescrib'd. 

Milton. 

There's  joy,  when  to  wild  will  you  laws  prescribe, 
When  you  bid  fortune  tarry  back  lier  bribe. 

Dryd^ 

When  parents  loves  are  order'd  by  a  son. 
Let  streams  prescribe  their  fountains  where  to  run. 

Dryden. 

By  a  short  account  of  the  pressing  obligations 
which  lie  on  the  magistrate,  ]  shall  not  so  much 
prescribe  directions  for  the  future,  as  praise  what 
is  past.  Atierbury. 

2.  To  direct  medically. 

'The  end  of  satire  is  the  amendment  of  vices  by 
correction  ;  and  he  who  writes  honestly  is  no  more 
an  enemy  to  the  ofl'ender,  than  the  ph^'sician  to 
the  patient,  when  he  prescribes  harsh  remedies. 

Dryd. 

The  extremest  ways  they  first  ordain,  f 
Prescribing  such  intolerable  pain,  > 
As  none  but  Caesar  could  sustain.        Dryden.  J 

Should  any  man  argue,  that  a  physician  under- 
stands his  own  art  best ;  and  therefore,  although 
he  should  prescribe  poison  to  all  his  patients,  he 
cannot  be  justly  punished,  but  is  answerable  only 
to  God  ?  Swif  t. 

To  Prescri  be,  v.  n. 

1.  To  influence  by  long  custom. 

A  reserve  of  puerility  we  have  not  shaken  oiF 
from  school,  where  being  seasoned  with  minor  sen- 
tences, they  prescribe  upon  our  riper  years,  and 
never  are  worn  out  but  with  our  memories. 

Brown. 

2.  To  influence  arbitrarily ;  to  give  law. 
The  assuming  an  authority  of  dictating  to  others, 

and  a  forwardness  to  prescribe  to  their  opinions,  is 
a  constant  concomitant  of  this  bias  of  our  judg- 
ments. Locke. 

3.  [Prescrire,  Fr.]  To  form  a  custom 
which  has  the  force  of  law. 

That  obligation  upon  the  lands  did  not  pre- 
scribe or  come  into  disuse,  but  by  fifty  consecu- 
tive years  of  exemption.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  write  medical  directions  and  forms 
of  medicine. 

Modern  'pothecaries,  taught  the  art 
By  doctors'  bills  to  play  the  doctor's  part. 
Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules. 
Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools. 

Pope. 

Pre'script.  adj.  [preEscriptus,  Lat.] 
Directed  ;  accurately  laid  down  in  a 
precept. 

Those  very  laws  so  added,  they  themselves  do 
not  judge  unlawful ;  as  they  plainly  confess  both 
in  matter  of  prescript  attire,  mid  of  rites  appertain- 
ing to  burial.  Hooker. 

Pre'script.  n.s.  [prascriptum,  Lat.] 
1.  Direction ;  precept ;  model  prescribed. 
Milton  seems  to  accent  the  last. 
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By  hfa  prescript,  a  sanctuary  is  fram'd 
Of  cedar,  overlaid  witii  gold.  Milton. 
2.  Medical  order. 

Nor  did  he  ever  with  so  much  regret  submit 
unto  any  i.rescript.  Fell. 

Prescri'p TiON.  n.  s.  [prescription,  Fr. 
prascriptio,  Lat.  from  prcescribo,  Lat.] 

1 .  Rules  produced  and  authorised  by  long 
custom ;  custom  continued  till  it  has  the 
force  of  law. 

You  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years,  a  silly  time 
'I'o  make  prescription  for  a  kiiigdom's  worth.  Shak. 

Use  sucli  as  have  prevailed  before  in  things  you 
have  employed  them  ;  for  that  breeds  confidence, 
and  they  will  strive  to  maintain  their  prescription. 
Bacon's  Essays. 

It  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty, 
to  dispossess  a  vice  from  that  heart,  where  long 
possession  begins  to  plead  prescription.  South. 

Our  poet  bade  us  hope  this  grace  to  find. 
To  whom  by  long  prescription  you  are  kind. 

Dryden. 

The  Lucquese  plead  prescription,  for  hunting  in 
one  of  the  duke  s  forests,  that  lies  upon  their 
frontiers.  Addison. 

2.  Medical  receipt. 

My  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  prov'd  effects  ;  such  as  his  reading 
And  manifest  experience  had  collected 
For  general  sov'reignty.  Shakesp. 

Approving  of  my  obstinacy  against  all  common 
prescriptions,  he  asked  me,  whether  I  had  never 
heard  of  the  Indian  way  of  curing  the  gout  by 
moxa.  Temple 

Prk'seance.  n.  s.  [preseance,  Fr.]  Pri- 
ority of  place  in  sitting.    Not  used. 

The  ghests,  though  rude  in  their  other  fashions, 
may,  for  their  discreet  judgment  in  precedence 
and  preseance,  read  a  lesson  to  our  civilest  gentry. 

Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Pre'sence.  n.  s.  [presence,  Fr.  prcesen 
tia,  Lat.] 

1.  State  of  being  present;  contrary  to  ab- 
sence. 

To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper. 
And  I'll  request  yonx  presence.  Shahesp. 

The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongst  his  subjects  and  his  loyal  filends. 
As  it  disanimates  his  enemies.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

We  have  always  the  same  natures,  and  are 
every  where  the  servants  of  the  same  God,  as 
every  place  is  equally  full  of  his  pmence,  and  every 
thing  is  equally  his  gift.  Lau\ 

2.  Approach  face  to  face  to  a  great  per- 
sonage. 

The  shepherd  Dorus  answered  with  such  a 
trembling  voice  and  abashed  countenance,  and 
oftentimes  so  far  from  the  matter,  that  it  was 
some  sport  to  the  young  ladies,  thinking  it  want 
of  education,  which  made  hira  so  discountenanced 
■with  unwonted  presence.  Sidney. 

Men  that  very  presence  fear, 
Which  once  they  knew  authority  did  bear. 

Daniel. 

3.  State  of  being  in  the  view  of  a  supe- 
riour. 

I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold. 
In  such  a  presence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts. 

Shah. 

Thou  with  eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse, 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  th'  Almighty  Father,  pleas'd 
With  thy  celestial  song.  Milton. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  so  well  consulted  the  repute 
of  my  intellectuals,  in  bringing  their  imperfections 
into  such  discerning  pmeiic'es.    Glanville's  Scepsis. 

Since  clinging  cares  and  trains  of  inbred  fears. 
Not  aw'd  by  arms,  but  in  the  presence  bold, 
Without  respect  to  purple  or  to  gold.  Dryden. 

4.  A  number  assembled  before  a  great 
person. 

Look  I  so  pale  ? 
—  A.y;  and  no  man  in  ll\e  presence, 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks.  Shak. 
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Odmar,  of  all  this  presence  does  contain. 
Give  her  your  wreath  whom  you  esteem  most  fair. 

Dryden. 

5.  Port ;  air  ;  mien  ;  demeanour. 

Virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  is  comely,  and 
that  hath  rather  dignity  of  presence,  tlian  beauty 
of  aspect.  Bacon. 

A  graceful  presence  bespeaks  acceptance,  gives 
a  force  to  language,  and  helps  to  convince  by 
look  and  posture.  Collier. 

How  great  his  presence,  how  erect  his  look, 
How  ev  ry  grace,  how  all  his  virtuous  mother 
Shines  in  his  face,  and  charms  me  from  his  eyes  ! 

Smitli. 

6.  Room  in  which  a  prince  shows  himself 
to  his  court. 

By  them  they  pass,  all  gazing  on  them  round. 
And  to  the  presence  mount,  whose  glorious  view 
Their  frail  amazed  senses  did  confound.  Spenser. 

An't  please  your  grace,  the  two  great  cardinals 
Wait  in  the  presence.  Shahesp.  Henry  VIII. 

The  lady  Anne  of  Bretagne,  passing  through 
the  presence  in  the  court  of  Fiance,  and  espying 
Chartier,  a  famous  poet,  leaning  upon  his  elbow 
fast  asleep,  openly  kissing  him,  said.  We  must 
honour  with  our  kiss  the  mouth  from  whence  so 
many  sweet  verses  have  proceeded.  Peacham, 

7.  Readiness  at  need ;  quickness  at  expe- 
dients. 

A  good  bodily  strength  is  a  felicity  of  nature 
but  nothing  comparable  to  a  large  understanding 
and  ready  presence  of  mind,  L' Estrange. 

Errors,  not  to  be  recall'd,  do  find 
Their  best  redress  froni^resoice  of  the  mind  ; 
Courage  our  greatest  failings  does  supply.  Waller, 

8.  The  person  of  a  superiour. 
To  her  the  sov'reign  presence  thus  reply'd.  Milt. 

Presence-chamber.  >  n.  s.  [presence 
Presence-room.       ^  and  chamber  or 
roow.]    The  room  in  which  a  great  per- 
son receives  company. 

If  these  nerves,  which  are  the  conduits  to  con- 
vey them  from  without  to  their  audience  in  the 
brain,  the  mind's  presence-room,  are  so  disordered, 
as  not  to  perform  their  functions,  they  have  nc 
postern  to  be  admitted  by.  Locke. 

Kneller,  with  silence  and  surprise, 
We  see  Britannia's  monarch  rise. 
And  aw'd  by  thy  delusive  hand. 
As  in  the  presence-chamber  stand.  Addison, 

Prese'nsion.  w.  s.   [prcesensio,  Lat.] 
Perception  beforehand. 

The  hedgehog's  presension  of  winds  is  exact. 

Brown, 

PRE'SENT.  adj.  [present,  Fr.  prtesens, 
Lat.] 

1.  Not  absent;  being  face  to  face ;  being 
at  hand. 

But  neither  of  these  are  any  impediment,  be- 
cause the  regent  thereof  is  of  an  infinite  immensity 
more  than  counnensurate  to  the  extent  of  the 
world,  and  sujch  as  is  most  intimately  present  with 
all  the  beings  of  the  world.  Hale. 

Be  not  often  present  at  feasts,  not  at.all  in  di 
solute  company  ;  pleasing  objects  steal  away  the 
heart.  Taylor. 

Much  have  I  heard 
Incredible  to  me,  in  this  displeas'd, 
That  1  was  never  present  on  the  place 
Of  those  encounters.  Miltoti's  Agonistes. 

2.  Not  past ;  not  future. 

-  Thou  future  things  canst  represent 

As  present.  '  Milton. 

A  present  good  may  reasonablj'  be  parted  with, 
upon  a  probable  expectation  of  a  future  good 
which  is  more  excellent.  M'iikins. 

The  moments  past,  if  thou  art  wise,  retrieve 
Willi  pleasant  mem'ry  of  the  bliss  they  gave; 
The  present  hours  in  present  mirth  eiuploy. 
And  bribe  the  future  with  the  hopeS  of  joy. 

Prior. 

The  present  ?Lge  hath  not  been  less  inquisitive 
than  the  former  ages  were.  Woodward's  A'at.  Hist. 

The  present  moment  like  a  wife  we  shun. 
And  ne'er  enjoy,  because  it  is  our  own.  Young. 
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3.  Ready  at  hand ;  quick  in  emergencies 

If  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  grea 
memory  ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  ; 
present  wit;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  neei 
nave  much  cunning.  Baca. 

'Tis  a  high  point  of  philosophy  and  virtue  fo 
a  man  to  be  so  present  to  himself,  as  to  be  sjiway 
provided  against  all  accidents.  L'Estiangt 
l.  Favourably  attentive ;  not  neglectful 
propitious. 

Be  present  to  her  now,  as  then. 
And  let  not  proud  and  factious  men 
Against  your  wills  oppose  their  mights 

Ben  Jonson 

The  golden  goddess,  present  at  the  pray 'r. 
Well  knew  he  meant  th  inanimated  fair. 
And  gave  the  sign  of  granting  his  desire.  Dryde~ 

Nor  could  I  hope  in  any  place  but  there. 
To  find  a  god  so  present  to  my  pray'r.  Dryde 

5.  Unforgotten  ;  not  neglectful. 
The  ample  mind  keeps  the  several  objects  a] 

within  sight,  and  present  to  the  soul.  Watt' 

6.  Not  abstracted ;  not  absent  of  mind 
attentive. 

7.  Being  now  in  view ;  being  now  unde; 
consideration. 

This  much  I  believe  may  be  said,  that  the  mucl 
greater  part  of  them  are  not  brought  up  so  well,  o 
accustomed  to  so  much  religion,  as  in  the  presen 
instance.  Laiv 

The  Pre'sent.  An  elliptical  expressio" 
for  the  present  time;  the  time  nov 
existing. 

When  he  saw  descend 
The  Son  of  God  to  judge  them,  terrify'd 
He  fled  ;  not  hoping  to  escape,  but  shun 
The  present ;  fearing,  guilty,  what  his  wrath 
Might  suddenly  intlict.  Milton 

Men  that  set  their  hearts  only  upon  the  present, 
without  looking  forward  into  the  end  of  things, 
are  struck  at.  L'Estrange 

Who,  since  their  own  short  understandings  reac' 
No  further  than  the  present,  think  ev'n  the  wise 
Speak  what  they  think,  and  tell  tales  of  them- 
selves. Eowe 

At  Pre'sent.  [a.  present,  Fr.]    At  th 
present  time ;  now ;  elliptically,  for  tht 
present  time. 

The  state  is  at  present  very  sensible  of  the  dccaj 
in  their  trade.  Addison. 

Pre  sent,  n.  s.  [present,  Fr.  from  the 
verb,] 

1.  A  gift;  a  donative;  something  cere- 
moniously given. 

Plain  Clarence ; 
1  will  send  thy  soul  to  heav'n, 
If  heav'n  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands.  Shah. 

His  dog  to-morrow,  by  his  master's  command, 
he  must  carry  for  a  present  to  his  lady.  Shakeip. 

He  sent  part  of  the  rich  spoil,  with  the  admi- 
ral's ensign,  as  a  present  unto  Solyman.  Knolles, 

Say,  heav'nly  muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 
Afford  a  present  to  the  infant  God  ^ 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  liynni,  no  solemn  strain, 
To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode  ?  Milton. 

They  that  are  to  love  inclin'd, 
Sway'd  by  chance,  not  choice  or  art, 

To  the  first  that's  fair  or  kind. 
Make  a  present  of  their  heart.  Walk; 

Somewhat  is  sure  design'd  by  fraud  or  force  ; 
Trust  not  their  presents,  nor  admit  the  horse. 

Dryd. 

I.  A  letter  or  mandate  exhibited  j)cr /?rf- 

sentes. 

Beit  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents.Shaketp. 

To  Prese'nt.  V.  a.  [presento,  low  Lat. 
presenter,  French  :  in  all  the  senses.] 

I.  To  place  in  the  presence  of  a  superiour. 

On  to  the  sacred  hill 
They  led  him  high  applauded,  anA  present 
Before  the  seat  supreme.     Milton's  Paradise  Lat. 

To  exhibit  to  view  or  notice. 
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He  knows  not  what  he  says ;  and  vain  is  it, 
hat  we  present  us  to  him.      Shakesp.  King  Lear, 
To  offer ;  to  exhibit. 

Thou  therefore  now  advise, 
r  hear  what  to  iny  mind  first  thouglits  present. 

Milton. 

Now  ev'ry  leaf,  and  ev'ry  moving  breath 
resents  a  foe,  and  ev'ry  foe  a  death.  Denham. 
Lectorides's  memory  is  ever  ready  to  ofter  to 
s  mind  sometliing  out  of  other  men's  writings 

conversations,  and  is  presenting  liira  with  the 
oughts  of  otlier  persons  perpetually.  ]Vatts. 
To  give  formally  and  ceremoniously. 
Folks  in  mud  wall  tenement, 
Tording  peppercorn  for  rent, 

esent  a  turkey  or  a  hen 

I  tl}ose  might  better  spare  them  ten.  Prior. 
To  put  into  the  hands  of  another  in 
eremony. 

So  ladies  in  romance  assist  their  knight, 
resent  the  sjiear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight.  Pope. 
To  favour  with  gifts.  To  present,  in 
le  sense  of  to  give,  has  several  struc- 
ires:  we  say  absolutely,  to  present  a 
lan,  to  give  something  to  him.  This 

less  in  use.  The  common  phrases 
re,  to  present  a  gift  to  a  man ;  or  to 
resent  the  man  with  a  gift. 
U'hou  spendest  tliy  time  in  waiting  upon  such 
^reat  one,  and  thy  estate  in  presenting  him  ;  and, 
ter  all,  hast  no  other  reward,  but  sometimes  to 

smiled  upon,  and  always  to  be  smiled  at. 

South. 

He  now  presents,  as  ancient  ladies  do, 

hat  courted  long,  at  length  are  forc'd  to  won. 

Vryden. 

Octavia  presented  the  poet,  for  liis  admirable 
legy  on  her  son  Marcellus.  Vrt^den. 

Should  I  present  thee  with  rare  figur'd  plate, 
•  how  thy  rising  heart  would  throb  and  beat. 

Druden. 

To  prefer  to  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
That  he  |)Ut  these  bishops  in  the  ])laces  of  the 
eceased  by  his  own  authority,  is  notoriously  false; 
ir  the  duke  of  Saxony  always  presented. 

Atterbury. 

To  offer  openly. 

He  was  appointed  admiral,  and  presented  battle 
3  the  French  navy,  which  they  refused.  Hayw. 
To  introduce  by  something  exhibited 
o  the  view  or  notice.    Not  in  use. 
Tell  on,  quoth  she,  the  wuful  tragedy, 
he  which  these  reliques  sad  present  unto.  Spenser, 
To  lay  before  a  court  of  judicature,  as 
m  object  of  enquiry. 
The  grand  juries  were  practised  effectually'  with 

0  present  the  said  pamphlet,  with  all  aggravating 
:pithets.  Swift. 

iesenta'neous.  adj.  [from  prasenta- 
neus,  Lat.]    Ready;  quick;  immediate. 

Some  plagues  partake  of  such  malignity,  that, 
ike  a  preseyitancous  poison,  they  enecate  in  two 
lours.  Harvey. 

iese'ntable.  ndj.  [£rom present.']  What 
may  be  presented. 

Incuml)ents  of  churches  presentable  cannot,  by 
heir  sole  act,  grant  their  incumbencies  to  others : 
JUt  may  make  leases  of  the  profits  thereof.  Aylijf'e. 

iesenta'tion.  n.s.  [presentation,  Fr. 
from  present.] 
The  act  of  presenting. 

Prayers  are  sometimes  a  presentation  of  mere  de- 
sires, as  a  mean  of  procuring  desired  effects  at  the 
'land  of  God.  Hooker. 

The  act  of  offering  any  one  to  an  eccle- 
siastical benefice. 

He  made  effectual  provision  for  recovery  of  ad- 
vowsons  and  presentations  to  churches.  Hate. 
What,  shall  the  curate  controul  me?  have  not 

1  the  presentation?  Cay. 

Exhibition. 
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These  presentations  of  fighting  on  the  stage,  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  effects  of  an  heroick 
play.  Dryden. 
4.  This  word  is  misprinted  for  preseitsion. 

Although  ill  sundry  animals,  we  deny  not  a 
kind  of  natural  meteorology,  or  innate  presentation 
both  of  wind  and  weather,  yet  that  proceeding 
from  sense,  they  cannot  retain  that  apprelif  nsion 
after  death.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Ermurs. 

Prese'ntative.  adj.  [from  present.] 
Such  as  that  presentations  may  be  made 
of  it. 

Mrs.  Gulston  possessed  of  the  impropriate  par- 
sonage of  Bardwell,  did  procure  from  the  king 
leave  to  annex  the  same  to  the  vicarage,  and  to 
make  it  presentaiive,  and  gave  them  both  to  St. 
John's  College  in  Oxon.  Spelman. 

Presente'e.  n.  s.  [from  presente,  Fr.] 
One  presented  to  a  benefice. 

Our  laws  make  the  ordinary  a  disturber,  if  he 
does  nut  give  institution  upon  the  fitness  of  a  per- 
son presented  to  him,  or  at  leavst  to  give  notice  to 
the  patron  of  the  disability  of  \\\s  presentee.  Ayliffe. 
Piiese'nter.  71.  s.  [from  2}resent.]  One 
that  presents. 
The  thing  was  acceptable,  but  not  the  presenter. 

\L'  Kstrujige. 

Prese'ntial.  adj.  [from  present.]  Sup- 
posing actual  presence. 

By  union,  1  do  not  understand  that  which  is 
local  or  presential,  because  i  consider  God  as  om- 
nipresent. Acorn's. 

Presentia'lity.  n.s.  [from  pj-esential.] 
State  of  being  present. 

This  elerna!,  indivisible  act  of  his  existence 
makes  all  futures  actually  |)resent  to  him  ;  and  it 
is  the  presentiality  of  the  object,  which  founds  the 
unerring  certainty  of  his  knowledge.  South's  Serm. 

To  Prese'ntiate.  v.  a.  [from  pi-esent.] 
To  make  present. 

I'he  fancy  may  be  so  strong,  as  to  presentiale 
upon  one  tlieatre,  all  that  ever  it  took  notice  of 
in  limes  past :  the  power  of  fancy,  in  presentiuting 
any  one  tiling  that  is  past,  being  no  less  wonder- 
ful, than  having  that  power,  it  should  also  acquire 
the  perfection  to  prescntiate  them  all.  Grew. 

Presenti'fick.  adj.  [presens  and  facio, 
Lat]    Making  present.    Not  in  use. 

Pre.senti'fickly.  adv.  [from  presenti- 
jiek.]  In  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
present. 

The  whole  evolution  of  times  and  ages,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  is  collectedly  and  pre- 
sentipckly  represented  to  God  at  once,  as  if  all 
things  and  actions  were,  at  this  very  instant,  really 
present  and  existent  before  hiin.  More. 
Pre'sently.  adv.  [from  presetit.] 

1.  At  present  •  at  this  time;  now.  Obso- 
lete. 

The  towns  and  forts  you  presently  have,  are 
still  left  unto  you  to  be  kept  either  with  or  with- 
out garrisons,  so  as  you  alter  not  the  laws  of  the 
country.  Sidyiey. 

We  may  presume,  that  a  rare  thing  it  is  not  in 
the  church  of  God,  even  foj  that  very  word  which 
is  read  to  be  presentlif  their  joy,  and  afterwards 
their  study  that  hear  it.  Hooker. 

To  speak  of  it  as  requiretli,  would  require  very 
long  discourse  ;  all  I  wi|lprese«t/i/say  is  this.  Hooker. 

Covetous  ambition,  thinking  all  too  little  which 
presently  it  hath,  supposeth  itself  to  stand  in  need 
of  all  which  i{  hath  not.  Raleigh. 

2.  Immediately  ;  soon  after. 

Tell  him,  that  no  history  can  match  his  poli- 
cies, and  presently  the  sot  shall  measure  himself  by 
himself.  South. 

Prese'ntment.  n.  s.  [from  present.] 

1.  The  act  of  presenting. 

When  comes  your  book  forth.' 
—Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment.  Shakesp. 

2.  Any  thing  presented  or  exhibited ;  re- 
presentation. 
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Thus  I  hurl 
My  dazzling  spells  into  the  spungy  air. 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion, 
And  give  it  {alse  presentments,  lest  the  place 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment. Mi/foit. 
3.  In  law,  presentment  is  a  mere  denun- 
ciation of  the  jurors  themselves  or  some 
other  officer,  as  justice,  constable,  search- 
er, surveyor,  and  without  any  informa- 
tion, of  an  offence  inquirable  in  the  court 
to  Avhich  it  is  presented.  Cowell. 

The  grand  juries  were  practised  with,  to  pre- 
sent the  said  pamphlet  with  all  aggravating  epi- 
thets, and  their  presentments  publislied  for  several 
weeks  in  all  the  news-papers.  Siiijt. 

Pre'sentness.  n.s.  [from present.]  Pre- 
sence of  mind;  quickness  at  emergen- 
cies. 

Goring  bad  a  much  better  understanding,  a 
much  keener  courage,  and  presentness  of  mind  in 
danger.  Clarendon. 

Preserva'tion.  n.s.  [from  preserve.] 
The  act  of  preserving  ;  care  to  preserve ; 
act  of  keeping  from  destruction,  decay, 
or  any  ill. 

Nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
I  give  my  tendance  to.         Shakesp.  Henry  Vlll. 

'J'he  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  them  that  love 
him,  he  is  their  mighty  protection,  a  preservation 
from  stumbling,  and  a  help  from  falling.  Ecclus. 

Ev'ry  senseless  thing,  by  nature's  light. 
Doth  preservation  seek,  destruction  shun.  Davies, 

Our  allwise  Maker  has  put  into  man  the  un- 
easiness of  hunger,  thirst,  and  other  natural  de- 
sires, to  determine  their  wills  for  the  preservation 
of  themselves,  and  the  continuation  of  their  spe- 
cies. Locke. 
Prese'rvative.  n.s.  [preservatif,  Fr. 
from  preserve.]  That  which  has  the 
power  of  preserving ;  something  pre- 
ventive ;  something  that  confers  secu- 
rity. 

If  we  think  that  the  church  needeth  not  those 
ancient  jireservatives,  which  ages  before  us  were 
glad  to  use,  we  deceive  ourselves.  Hooker, 

It  hath  been  anciently  in  use  to  wear  tablets  of 
arsenick,  as  preservatives  against  the  plague  ;  for 
that  being  poisons  themselves,  they  draw  the 
venom  from  the  spirits.  Bacon, 

Were  tliere  truth  herein,  it  were  the  best  pre- 
servative fur  princes,  and  persons  exalted  uiito  such 
fears.  Brown. 

Bodies  kept  clean,  whicli  use  preservatives,  are 
likely  to  escape  infection.  Harvey. 

Tlie  most  effectual  preservative  of  our  virtue,  is 
to  avoid  the  conversation  of  wicked  men.  Pogers. 

Molly  is  an  Egyptian  plant,  and  was  really 
made  use  of  as  a  preservative  against  enchantment. 

Broome, 

Prese'rvative.  adj.  Having  the  power 

of  preserving. 
To  PRESERVE,  i'.  a.  [prceservo,  low 

Lat.  preserver,  Fr.] 
I.  To  save;  to  defend  from  destruction  or 
any  evil ;  to  keep. 

The  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work, 
and  preserve  me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom.  2  Tim. 

God  sent  me  to  preserve  you  a  posterity,  and 
save  your  lives.  Gen.  xlv.  7. 

She  shall  lead  me  soberly  in  my  doings,  and 
preserve  me  in  her  power.  Wisdom,  ix.  11. 

He  did  too  frequently  gratify  their  unjustifiable 
designs,  a  guilt  all  men,  who  are  obnoxious,  are 
liable  to,  and  can  hardly  preserve  themselves  from. 

Clarendon. 

We  can  preserve  unliurt  our  minds.  Milton. 

To  be  indifterent,  which  of  two  opinions  is 
true,  is  the  right  temper  of  the  mind,  that  pre- 
serves it  from  being  imposed  on,  till  it  has  done  its 
best  to  find  the  truth.  Locke. 
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Every  petty  prince  in  Germany  must  be  in- 
treated  to  preserve  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  upon 
tier  throne.  Swift. 

2.  To  season  fruits  and  other  vegetables 
viith  sugar  and  in  other  proper  pickles : 
as,  to  preserve  plums,  walnuts,  and  cu- 
cumbers. 

Pkese'rve.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Fruit 
preserved  whole  in  sugar. 

All  this  is  easily  discerned  in  those  fruits  which 
are  brought  in  preserves  unto  us.  Brown. 

The  fruit  with  the  husk,  when  tender  and 
young,  makes  a  good  preserve.  Mortimer. 

Prese'rver.  n.  s.  [from  pirserve.] 

3 ,  One  who  preserves ;  one  who  keeps 
from  ruin  or  mischief. 

Sit,  ray  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side.  Shdkesj). 
To  be  always  thinking,  perhaps,  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  infinite  Author  and  preserver  of  things, 
who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps  j  but  is  not  com- 
petent to  any  finite  being.  Locke. 

Andrew  Doria  has  a  statue  erected  to  him, 
with  the  glorious  title  of  deliverer  of  the  com- 
mon-wealth ;  and  one  of  his  family  another,  that 
calls  him  its  preserver.  Addison. 
2.  He  who  makes  preserves  of  fruit. 
To  Presi'de.  I',  n.  \from prasideo,  Lat. 
presider,  Fr.]  To  be  set  over ;  to  have 
authority  over. 

Some  o'er  the  publick  magazines  preside, 
And  some  are  sent  new  forage  to  provide. 

Dry  den. 

O'er  the  plans 
Of  thriving  peace,  thy  thoughtful  sires  preside. 

Thomson. 

Pre'sidency.  n.  s.  [presidence,  Fr.  from 
president.]  Superintendence. 

What  account  can  be  given  of  the  growth  of 
plants  from  mechanical  principles,  moved  without 
the  presidency  and  guidance  of  some  superior 
agent  ?  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Pre'sident.  n.s.  [prcesidens,  hat.  presi- 
dent, Fr.] 

1.  One  placed  with  authority  over  others ; 
one  at  the  head  of  others. 

As  the  president  of  niy  kingdom,  will  I 
Appear  there  for  a  man.  Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cteop. 

1  lie  tutor  sits  in  the  chair  as  president  or  mode- 
rator, to  see  that  the  rules  of  disputation  be  ob- 
served. iVatts. 

2.  Governour;  prefect. 

How  might  those  captive  Israelites,  under  the 
oversight  and  government  of  Assyrian  presidents, 
be  able  to  leave  the  places  they  were  to  inhabit? 

Brerewood  on  Languages. 

3.  A  tutelary  power. 

This  last  complaint  th'  indulgent  ears  did  pierce 
Of  just  Apollo,  president  of  verse.  Waller. 

Pre'sidentship.  n.s.  [from  president.] 
The  office  and  place  of  president. 

When  things  came  to  trial  of  practice,  their 
pastors  learning  would  be  at  all  times  of  force  to 
overpersuade  simple  men,  who,  kuowhig  the  time 
of  their  own  presidentship  to  be  but  short,  would 
always  stand  in  fear  of  their  ministers  perpetual 
authority.  Hooker. 

Presi'dial.  adj.  ^rcesidium,  Lat.]  Re- 
lating to  a  garrison. 
To  PRESS.  V.  a.  [presser,  Yv.premo,  pres- 

sus,  Lat.] 
1,  To  squeeze ;  to  crush. 

The  grapes  I  pressed  into  Pharaoh's  cup.  Genesis. 
Good  measure  pressed  down,  shaken  together, 
and  running  over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom. 

Luke,  vi.  38. 

From  sweet  kernels  press'd, 
She  tempers  dulcet  creams.  Milton. 

I  put  pledgets  of  lint  pressed  out  on  the  excoria- 
tion. _       _  Wiseman. 

Their  morning  milk  the  peasants  press  at  night, 
Their  evening  milk  before  the  rising  light.Dri/den. 

After  pressing  out  of  the  coleseea  for  oil  in 
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Lincolnshire,  they  burn  the  cakes  to  heat  their 
ovens.  "  Mortimer. 

2.  To  distress  ;  to  crush  with  calamities. 

Once  or  twice  she  heav'd  the  name  of  father 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  prest  her  heart.  Shakesp. 

3.  To  constrain;  to  compel;  to  urge  by 
necessity. 

The  experience  of  his  goodness  in  her  own 
deliverance,  might  cause  her  merciful  disposition 
to  take  so  much  the  more  delight  in  saving  others, 
whom  the  like  necessity  shoufa  press.  Hooker. 

The  pc;sts  that  rode  upon  mules  and  camels, 
went  out,  being  hastened  and  pressed  on  by  the 
king's  commands.  Esther. 

1  was  prest  by  his  majesty's  commands,  to  assist 
at  the  treaty.  Temple's  Miscellanies. 

He  gapes  ;  and  straight 
With  hunger  prest,  devours  the  pleasing  bait. 

Dryd. 

4.  To  impose  by  constraint. 

He  pressed  a  letter  upon  me,  within  this  hour, 
to  deliver  to  you.  Dryden's  Spanish  Fryai: 

5.  To  drive  by  violence. 

Come  with  words  as  medical  as  true, 
Honest  as  either,  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
Tliat  presses  him  from  sleep.  Shakesp. 

6.  To  affect  strongly. 

Paul  was  pi'essed  in  spirit,  and  testified  to  the 
Jews  that  Jesus  was  Christ.  Acts,  xyiii.  5. 

Wickedness  condfemned  by  her  own  witness, 
and  pressed  with  conscience,  forecasteth  grievous 
things.  Wisdom,  xvii.  11. 

7.  To  enforce ;  to  inculcate  with  argu- 
ment or  importunity. 

Be  sure  to  press  upon  him  every  motive.  Addison. 

1  am  the  more  bold  to  press  it  upon  you,  be- 
cause these  accomplishments  sit  more  handsomely 
on  persons  of  quality  than  any  other.  Feiton. 

Ihose  who  negotiated,  took  care  to  make  de- 
mands impossible  to  be  complied  with  ;  and  there- 
fore might  securely  press  every  article,  as  if  they 
were  in  earnest.  Swijt. 

8.  To  urge  ;  to  bear  strongly  on. 
Chymists  I  might  press  with  arguments,  drawn 

from  some  of  the  eminentost  writers  of  their  sect. 

Boyle. 

The  cardinal  being  pressed  in  dispute  on  this 
head,  could  think  of  no  better  an  answer. 

Waterland. 
His  easy  heart  receiv'd  the  guilty  flame, 
And  from  that  time  he  p7-esJ  her  with  his  passion. 

Smith. 

9.  To  compress ;  to  hug,  as  in  embracing. 

He  press'd  her  matron  lips 
With  kisses  pure.  Milton. 

She  took  her  son,  and  press'd 
Th'  illustrious  infant  to  her  fragrant  breast.  Dryd. 

Leucothoe  shook, 
And  press'd  Palemon  closer  in  her  arms.  Pope. 

10.  To  act  upon  with  weight. 

The  place  thou  pressest  on  thy  mother  earth. 
Is  all  thy  empire  now  :  now  it  contains  thee.  Dryd. 

1 1 .  To  make  earnest.  Prest  or  pressed 
is  here  perhaps  rather  an  adjective ; 
preste,  Fr.  or  from  presse  or  impresse, 
Fr. 

Let  them  be  pressed,  and  ready  to  give  succours 
to  their  confederates,  as  it  ever  was  with  the 
Romans  ;  for  if  the  confederate  had  leagues  defen- 
sive, the  Romans  would  ever  be  the  foremost.  Bac. 

Prest  for  their  country's  honour  and  their  king's, 
On  their  sharp  beaks  they  whet  their  pointedstings. 

Dryden. 

12.  To  force  into  military  service.  This 
is  properly  impress. 

Do  but"  say  to  me  what  I  should  do, 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done. 
And  I  am  prest  into  it.  Shakesp, 

For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press'd 
To  lift  sharp  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
Heav'n  for  his  Richard  hath  in  store 
A  glorious  angel.  Shakesp.  Richard  II. 

From  London  by  the  king  I  was  prest  foith.Shak. 

They  are  enforced  of  very  necessity  to  press  the 
best  and  greatest  part  of  their  men  out  of  the  West 
countries,  which  is  no  small  charge.       Raleigh,  j 
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The  endeavour  to  raise  new  men  for  the  recruit 
of  the  army  by  pi-essing,  found  opposition  in  many 
places.  _  Clarendon, 

The  peaceful  peasant  to  the  wars  is  presf. 
The  fields  lie  fallow  in  inglorious  rest.  Drydfm. 

You  were  pressed  for  the  sea-service,  and  got  off 
with  much  a-do.  Sxmft. 

To  Press,  v.  n. 

1.  To  act  with  compulsive  violence;  to 
urge ;  to  distress. 

If  there  be  fair  proofs  on  the  one  side,  and  none 
at  all  on  the  other,  and  if  the  most  pressing  diffi- 
culties be  on  that  side  on  which  there  are  no  proofs, 
this  is  sufficient  to  render  one  opinion  very  cre- 
dible, and  the  other  incredible.  Tillotson. 

A  great  many  uneasinesses  always  soliciting  the 
will.  It  is  natural,  that  the  greatest  and  roost  presj- 
i7ig  should  determine  it  to  the  next  action.  Locke, 

2.  To  go  forward  with  violence  to  any 
object. 

I  make  bold  to  preis 
With  so  little  preparation.,  Shakesp, 
I  press  toward  trie  mark  for  the  prize.  Philippians. 
The  Turks  gave  a  great  shout,  and  pressed  in  on 
all  sides,  to  have  entered  the  breach.  Knolles. 

Th'  insulting  victor  presses  on  the  more. 
And  treads  the  steps  the  vanquish'd  trod  before. 

Dryden. 

She  is  always  drawn  in  a  posture  of  walking,  it 
being  as  natural  fot  Hope  to  press  forward  to  her 
proper  objects,  as  iot  Fear  to  fly  from  them.  Addis. 

Let  us  not  therefore  faint,  or  be  weary  in  our 
journey,  much  less  turn  back  or  sit  down  in 
despair ;  but  press  chearfully  forward  to  the  high 
mark  of  our  calling.  Rogers, 

3.  To  make  invasion ;  to  encroach. 

On  superior  powers 
Were  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  ours.  Pope. 

4.  To  crowd ;  to  throng. 

For  he  had  kealed  many,  insomuch  that  they 
pressed  upon  him  for  to  touch  him.    Mark,  iii.  10. 

Thronging  crowds  press  on  you  as  you  pass. 
And  with  their  eager  joy  make  triumph  slov/.Dryd, 

5.  To  come  unseasonably  or  importu- 
nately. 

Counsel  she  may ;  and  I  will  give  thy  ear 
The  knowledge  first  of  what  is  fit  to  hear : 
What  I  transact  with  others  or  alone. 
Beware  to  learn;  nor prejs  too  near  the  throne.Dri/d, 

6.  To  urge  with  vehemence  and  importu- 
nity. 

He  pressed  upon  them  greatly ;  and  they  turned 
in.  Genesis. 

The  less  blood  he  drew,  the  more  he  took  of 
treasure ;  and,  as  some  construed  it,  he  was  the 
more  sparing  in  the  one,  that  he  might  be  the 
more  pressing  in  the  other.  Bacon. 

So  thick  the  shiv'ring  army  stands. 
And  press  for  passage  with  extended  hands.  Dryd, 

7.  To  act  upon  or  influence. 

When  arguments  press  equally  in  matters  in- 
different, the  safest  method  is  to  give  up  ourselves 
to  neither.  Addison. 

8.  To  press  upon.    To  invade ;  to  push 
against. 

Patroclus  presses  upon  Hector  too  boldly,  and  by 
obliging  him  to  fight,  discovers  it  was  not  the 
true  Achilles.  Pope. 

Press,  w.  s.  [pressoir,  Fr.  from  the  verb.] 

1 .  The  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is 

crushed  or  squeezed ;  a  wine  press,  a 

cider  press. 

The  press  is  full,  the  fats  overflow.  Joel,  iii.  13. 
When  one  came  to  the  press  fats  to  draw  out 
fifty  vessels  out  of  the  press,  there  were  but  twenty. 

Hagai,  ii.  16. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  are  the  press,  and 
the  lacteal  vessels  the  strainers,  to  separate  the 
pure  emulsion  from  the  faeces.  Arbuthrwt. 

They  kept  their  cloaths,  when  they  were  not 
worn,  constantly  in  a  press,  to  give  them  a  lustre. 

Arbuthnet. 

2.  The  instrument  cy  which  books  are 
printed. 
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These  letters  are  of  tlie  second  edition  ;  be  will 

f)riiit  them  out  of,  doubt,  for  he  cares  not  what 
le  puts  into  the  press,  when  he  would  put  us  two 
iu.  Shakesp. 

His  obligation  to  read  not  only  classick  authors, 
but  the  more  recent  abortions  of  the  press,  wherein 
he  proved  frequently  concerned.  Fell. 

\Vhile  Mist  and  Wilkins  rise  in  weekly  might. 
Make  presses  groan,  lead  senators  to  fight.  Young. 
,  Crowd ;  tumult ;  throng. 

Paul  and  Barnabas,  when  infidels  admiring 
their  virtues,  went  about  to  sacrifice  unto  them, 
rent  their  parmerits  in  token  of  horror,  and  as 
frighted,  ran  crying  through  the  press  of  the  peo- 
ple, O  men  !  wherefore  do  ye  these  things  ? 

Hooker, 

She  held  a  great  gold  chain  ylinked  well, 
Whose  upper  end  to  highest  heaven  was  knit. 
And  iower  part  did  reach  to  lowest  hell. 
And  all  that  press  did  round  about  her  swell, 
To  catchen  hold  of  that  long  chain.  Spenser. 

Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  caHs  on  me  ? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shfiHer  than  all  tlte  musick. 
Cry,  Csesar.  Shakesp.  Julius  Casar. 

Ambitious  Turnusin  the  press  appears. 
And  aggravating  crimes  augment  their  fears. 

Brydcn. 

A  new  express  all  Agra  does  affright, 
Darah  and  Aurengzebe  are  join'd  in  fight; 
The  press  of  people  thickens  to  the  court, 
Th'  impatient  crowd  devouring  the  report. 

Dryden. 

Through  the  press  enrag'd  Thalestris  flies. 
And  scatters  deaths  around  from  both  her  eyes. 

Pope. 

I.  Violent  tendency. 

Death  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts. 
Leaves  them  insensible  ;  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind  ;  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
W  ith  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies  ; 
Which  in  tlieir  throng,  and  press  to  that  last  hold. 
Confound  themselves.  Shakesp.  King  Ltar. 

>.  A  kind  of  wooden  case  or  frame  for 
clothes  and  other  uses. 

Creep  into  the  kill  hole. — Neither  press,  coffer, 
chest,  trunk  ;  but  he  hath  an  abstract  for  the  re- 
membrance of  such  places.  Shakesp. 
).  A  commission  to  force  men  into  mili- 
tary service.    For  impress. 

If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a 
sowc'd  garnet;  I  have  misused  the  king's  p/ess 
damnably.  Shakesp. 

Concerning  the  musters  and  presses  forsuflScient 
mariners  to  serve  in  his  majesty's  ships,  either  the 
care  is  very  little,  or  the  bribery  very  great. 

Raleigh. 

Why  has  there  been  now  and  then  a  kind  of  a 
press  issued  out  for  ministers,  so  that  as  it  were 
the  vagabonds  and  loiterers  v;ere  taken  in? 

L)avena7it. 

Pre'ssbed.  n.  s.  [press  and  bed.]  Bed 
so  formed  as  to  be  shut  up  in  a  case. 

Pre'sser.  n.  s.  [from  press.]  One  that 
presses  or  works  at  a  press. 

Of  the  stuffs  I  give  the  pri;fits  to  dyers  and 
pressers.  Swift. 

Pre'ssgang.  n.  s.  [press  and  gang.]  A' 
crew  that  strolls  about  the  streets  to 
force  men  into  naval  service. 

Pre'ssingly.  adv.  [from  pressing.]  With 
force ;  closely. 

Tlie  one  contracts  his  words,  speaking  press- 
ingly  and  short ;  the  other  delights  in  long- 
breathed  accents.  i  {  Howel. 

Pre'ssion.  n.  s.  [from  p7-ess.]  The  act 
of  pressing. 

If  light  Consisted  only  in  pression,  propagated 
without  actual  motion,  it  would  not  be  able  to 
agitate  and  heat  the  bodies  which  refract  and  re- 
flect it :  if  it  consisted  in  motion,  propagated  to 
all  distances  in  an  instant,  it  would  require  an 
mfinite  force  every  moment,  in  every  shining 
particle,  to  generate  that  motion  :  and  if  it  con- 
sisted in  pression  or  motion,  propagated  either  in 
an  instant  or  in  time,  it  would  bend  into  the 
s'ladow.  Newton  s  Optich. 

Vol.  II. 
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Pre'ssitant.  adj.  Gravitating;  heavy. 
A  word  not  in  use. 

Neither  the  celestial  matter  of  the  vortices,  nor 
the  air,  nor  water,  are  pressitant  in  their  proper 
places.  More. 

Pressman,  n.  s.  [press  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  forces  another  into  service; 
one  who  forces  away. 

Only  one  patli  to  all ;  by  which  the  pressmen 
came.  Chapman. 

2.  One  who  makes  the  impression  of  print 
by  the  press  ;  distinct  from  the  compo- 
sitor, who  ranges  the  types. 

Pre'ssmoney.  71.  s.  [press  and  money.] 
Money  given  to  a  soldier  when  he  is 
taken  or  forced  into  the  service. 

Here,  Peascod,  take  my  pouch,  'tis  all  I  own, 
'Tis  my  pressmoney. — Can  this  silver  fail  Cay. 

Pre'ssure.  n.  s.  [from  press.] 

1.  The  act  of  pressing  or  crushing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pressed  or  crushed. 

3.  Force  acting  against  any  thing;  gra- 
vitation ;  pression. 

The  inequality  of  the  pressure  of  parts  appeareth 
in  this  ;  that  if  you  take  a  bodj'  of  stone,  and  an- 
other of  wood  of  the  same  magnitude  and  shape, 
and  throw  them  with  equal  force,  you  cannot 
throw  the  wood  so  far  as  the  stone.  Bacon. 

Although  the  glasses  were  a  little  convex,  yet 
this  transparent  spot  was  of  a  considerable  breadth, 
which  breadth  seemed  principally  to  proceed  from 
the  yielding  inwards  of  the  parts  of  the  glasses, 
by  reason  of  their  mutual  pressure.  Newton. 

The  blood  flows  through  the  vessels  by  the  ex- 
cess of  the  force  of  the  heart  above  the  incum- 
bent pressure,  which  in  fat  people  is  excessive. 

I  ■    ■  -  -  Arbuihnnt. 

4.  Violence  inflicted;  oppression. 

A  wise  father  ingenuously  confessed,  that  those, 
which  persuaded  pressure  of  consciences,  were 
commonly  interested  therein.  Bacon. 

His  modesty  might  be  secured  from  pressure  by 
the  concealing  of  him  to  be  the  author.  Felt. 

5.  Affliction;  grievance;  distress. 

Mine  own  and  my  people's  pressures  are  grievous, 
and  peace  would  be  very  pleasing.   King  Cliarles. 

The  genuine  price  of  lands  in  Eneland  would 
be  twenty  years  purchase,  were  it  not  for  acciden- 
tal pressure  under  which  it  labours. 

Child  OH  Trade. 

To  this  consideration  he  retreats,  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  p?'essures,  with  comfort ;  in  this  thought, 
notwithstanding  the  sad  afflictions  with  which  he 
was  overwhelmed,  he  mightily  exults.  Attcrbury- 

Excellent  was  the  advice  of  Elcphas  to  Job,  in 
the  midst  of  his  great  troubles  and  pressures:  ac- 
quaint thyself  now  with  God,  and  be  at  peace. 

Atterbu  ry. 

6.  Impression  ;  stamp  ;  character  made  by 
impression. 

From  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past. 
That  youth  and  observation  copy'd  there 

Shakesp. 

Prest.  adj.  [prest  or  pret,  Fr.] 
1.  Ready ;  not  dilatory.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  the  original  sense  of  the  word 
prest  men ;  men,  not  forced  into  the 
service,  as  now  we  understand  it,  but 
men,  for  a  certain  sum  received,  prcest 
or  ready  to  march  at  command. 

Each  mind  is  prest,  and  open  every  ear. 
To  hear  new  tidings,  though  they  no  way  join  us. 

Fairfax. 

Grittus  desired  nothing  more  than  to  have  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  his  authority  in  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar  people,  by  the  prest  and  ready  at- 
tendance of  the  Vayoud. 

Knolles's  History  nf  the  Turks. 
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2.  Neat ;  tight.  In  both  senses,  the  word 
is  obsolete. 

More  wealth  any  where,  to  be  breefe. 
More  people,  more  handsome  and  prest 
Where  find  ye  ?  Tusser's  Husbandry. 

Prest.  n.  s.  [prest,  Fr.]    A  loan. 

He  required  of  the  city  a  prest  of  six  thousand 
marks  ;  but  he  could  obtain  but  two  thousand 
pounds.  Baron. 

Pkestiga'tion.  n.  s.  A  deceiving ;  a 
juggling  ;  a  playing  legerdemain.  Diet. 

Pre'stiges.  n.  s.  [pra;siigice,  Lat.]  Il- 
lusions ;  impostures  ;  juggling  tricks. 

Diet. 

Pre'sto.  U.S.  [presto,  Ital.  presfo,  Lat.] 
Quick  ;  at  once.  A  word  used  by  those 
that  show  legerdemain. 

Presto !  begone  !  'tis  here  again  ; 
There's  ev'ry  ]iiece  as  big  as  ten.  Sioift. 
Presu'm  ABLY.  arfi).  [i'vom  presume.]  With- 
out examination. 

Authors  presumably  writing  by  common  filaces, 
wherein,  for  many  years,  promiscuously  amassing 
all  that  make  for  their  subject,  break  forth  at  last 
into  useless  rhapsodies.  Brown. 

To  PRESU  ME,  i;.  n.  [presumer,  Fr.prce- 
sumo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  suppose ;  to  believe  previously  with- 
out examination. 

0  much  deceiv'd,  much  failing,  hapless  Eve! 
Of  thy  "presumed  return  !  event  perverse  !  Milton. 

Experience  supplants  the  use  of  conjecture  in 
the  point :  we  do  not  only  presume  it  may  be  so, 
but  actually  find  it  is  so  Goveniment  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  To  suppose ;  to  affirm  without  imme- 
diate proof. 

Although  in  the  relation  of  Moses  there  be 
very  few  persons  mentioned,  yet  are  there  many 
more  to  be  presumed.  Brown 
1  presume, 

That  as  my  hand  has  open'd  bounty  to  you, 
My  heart  dropp'd  love  ;  my  pow'r  rain'd  honour, 
more 

On  you,  than  any.  Shakesp.  Henry  Vlll. 

3.  To  venture  without  positive  leave. 

There  was  a  matter  we  were  no  less  desirous  to 
know,  than  fearful  to  ask,  lest  we  might  presume 
too  far.  Bacon. 

1  to  the  heav'nly  vision  thus  presum'd.  Milton. 

4.  To  form  confident  or  arrogant  opinions : 
with  vpon  before  the  cause  of  confidence. 

'1  he  life  of  Ovid  being  already  written  in  our 
language,  I  will  not  presume  so  far  upon  myself,  to 
think  Tcan  add  any  thing  to  Mr.  Sandys  his  un- 
dcrtakinc.  Dryden. 

This  man  presumes  upon  his  parts  that  they  will 
not  fail  liiju  at  time  of  need,  and  so  thinks  it  su- 
perfluous labour  to  make  any  provision  before- 
hand. Locke. 

5.  To  make  confident  or  arrogant  attempts. 

In  this  we  fail  to  perform  the  thing,  which 
God  scedi  meet,  comvenient,  and  good  ;  in  that 
wc  presume  to  see  what  is  meet  and  convenient, 
better  than  God  himself.  Hooker. 

God,  to  remove  his  ways  from  human  sense, 
Plac'd  heav'n  from  earth  so  far,  that  earthly  sight, 
If  it  presume,  might  err  in  things  too  high. 
And  no  advantage  gain.  Milton^s  Par.  Lost. 

G.  It  has  on  or  upon  sometimes  before  the 
thing  supposed. 

He,  that  would  not  deceive  himself,  ought  to 
build  his  hypothesis  on  matter  of  fact,  and  not 
presume  on  matter  of  fact,  because  of  his  hypo- 
thesis. _  _       i  ockc. 

Luther  presHmcs  upon  the  gift  of  contjneiicy. 

Atterbury. 

7.  It  has  of  sometimes,  but  not  properly. 

Presuming  iif'his  force,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Already  he  devours  the  promis'd  prize.  Dryden. 
Presu'mer.  n.  s.  [from  presutne.]  One 
that  presupposes  ;  an  arrogant  person. 
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Heavy  with  some  high  minds  is  an  overweight 
'  of  obligation  ;  otherwise  great  deservers  do  grow 
intolerable  vresumers.  Wotton. 

Presu'mption.k.  s.  [prcesumptus,  Lat. 
presomption,  Fr.] 

1.  Supposition  previously  offered. 

Thou  hast  shewed  ns  how  unsafe  it  is  to  ofTend 
thee,  upon  presumptions  afterwards  to  please  thee. 

King  Charles. 

Thougli  men  in  general  believed  a  future  state, 
yet  they  had  but  confused  presumptitms  of  the  na- 
ture and  condition  of  it.  Rogers. 

2.  Confidence  grounded  on  any  thing  pre- 
supposed :  with  upon. 

A  presMr.ptiomipon  this  aid,  was  the  principal 
motive  for  the  undertaking.  Clarendon. 

Those  at  home  lield  their  immoderate  engross- 
ments of  power  by  no  other  tenure  than  their  own 
presumption  upon  the  necessity  of  affairs.  Swift. 

3.  An  argument  strong,  but  not  demon- 
strative ;  a  strong  jjrobabihty. 

The  error  and  unsufficience  of  their  arguments 
doth  mnke  it,  on  the  contrary  side  against  them, 
a  stronn  presumption,  that  God  hath  not  moved 
their  hearts  to  tliink  such  things,  as  he  hath  not 
enabled  them  to  prove.  Hooker. 

4.  Arrogance ;  confidence  Wind  and  ad- 
venturous ;  presumptuousness. 

Let  niy  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath  ; 
For  I  am  sorry,  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art.  Shahesj). 

It  warns  a  warier  carriage  in  the  thing. 
Lest  blind  presitmption  work  their  ruining.  Daniel. 

1  had  the  presumption  to  dedicate  to  you  a  very 
unfinished  piece.  Dryden. 

5.  Unreasonable  confidence  of  divine  fa- 
vour. 

The  awe  of  his  majesty  will  keep  us  from  pre- 
sumption, and  the  promises  of  his  mercy  from 
despair.  Rogers. 

Presu'mptive.  adj.  [presomplif,  Fr. 
from  presume.^ 

1.  Taken  by  previous  supposition. 

We  commonly  take  shape  and  colour  for  sopre- 
sumptive  ideas  of  several  species,  that,  in  a  good 
picture,  we  readily  say  this  is  a  lion,  and  that  a 
rose.  Locke. 

2.  Supposed:  as,  the  presumptive  heir; 
opposed  to  the  hei7'  apparent. 

3.  Confident;  arrogant;  presumptuous. 
There  being  two  opinions  repugnant  to  each 

other,  it  may  not  be  presumptive  or  sceptical  to 
doubt  of  both.  Browii. 

Presu'mptuous.   adj.  [presumptueiix, 
presomptueux,  Fr.] 

1.  ArroL'ant ;  confident ;  insolent. 

Presumptuous  priest,  this  place  commands  my 
patience.  Shakesp. 
I  follow  him  not 
With  any  token  of  presumptuotis  suit; 
Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him.  Shak. 

The  boldness  of  advocates  prevails  with  judges  ; 
■whereas  they  should  imitate  God,  who  repressetli 
the  presumptuous,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  modest. 

Bacon  s  Essays. 

Their  minds  somewhat  rais'd 
By  false  presumptuous  hope.  Milton. 

It  being  not  the  part  of  a  presumptuous,  but  of 
a  truly  humble  man  to  do  what  he  is  bidden,  and 
to  please  those  whom  he  is  bound  in  duty  to  obey. 

Kettlewe'll. 

Some  will  not  venture  to  look  beyond  received 
notions  of  the  age,  nor  have  so  presumptuous  a 
thought,  as  to  be  wiser  than  their  neighbours.  Locke. 

2.  Irreverent  with  respect  to  holy  things. 

The  sins  whereinto  he  falleth  are  not  presump- 
tuous ;  but  are  ordinarily  of  weakness  and  infir- 
mity'. Perkins. 

Uhus  I  presumptuous:  and  the  vision  bright. 
As  with  a  smile  more  brighten'd  thus  reply'd. 

Milton. 

The  pow'rs  incens'd 
Punish'd  his  presumptuous  pride. 
That  for  his  daring  enterprize  she  dy'd.  Dryden. 
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Canst  thou  love 
Presumptuous  Crete,  that  boasts  the  tomb  of  Jove  > 

Pope. 

Presu'mptuously.  adv.  [£rom premmp- 
tuous.1 

1 .  Arrogantly ;  confidently. 

2.  Irreverently. 

Do  you,  who  study  nature's  works,  decide, 
Whilst  1  the  dark  mysterious  cause  admire  ; 
Nor  into  what  the  gods  conceal,  presumptuously 
enquire.  Addison's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

3.  With  vain  and  groundless  confidence  in 
divine  favour. 

1  entreat  your  prayers,  that  God  will  keep  me 
from  all  premature  persuasion  of  my  being  in 
Christ,  and  not  suffer  me  to  go  on  presumptuously 
or  desperately  in  any  course.  Hammond. 

Presu'mptuousness.  n.  s.  [from  pi-e- 
smnptuous.]  Quality  of  being  presump- 
tuous ;  confidence ;  irreverence. 

Presuppo'sal.  n.  s.  [pne  and  supposal.] 
Supposal  previously  formed. 

All  tilings  necessary  to  be  known  that  we  may 
be  saved,  but  known  with  prestipposal  of  know- 
ledge concerning  certain  principles,  whereof  it 
receiveth  us  already  persuaded.  Hooker. 

To  Presuppo'se.  v.  a.  [  presupposer,  Fr. 
pr^  and  suppose.^  To  suppose  as  pre- 
vious ;  to  imply  as  antecedent. 

In  as  much  as  righteous  life  presuppnseth  life,  in 
as  much  as  to  live  virtuously  it  is  impossibleexcept 
we  live  ;  the  first  impediment,  which  we  endea- 
vour to  remove,  is  penury  and  want  of  things 
without  which  we  cannot  live.  Hooker. 

All  kinds  of  knowledge  have  their  certain 
bounds  ;  each  of  them  presupposeth  many  necessary 
things  learned  in  other  sciences,  and  known  be- 
forehand. Hooker. 

Pre'supposition.  n.  s.  [presupposition, 
Fr.  pra  and  supposition.]  Supposition 
previously  formed. 
Presurmi'se.  n.  s.  [pr^e  and  surmise.] 
Surmise  previously  formed. 

It  was  your  presurmise. 
That,  in  the  dole  of  blows,  your  sun  might  drop. 

Shakesp. 

Prete'nce.   n.  s.  [pnetensus,  Lat.] 

1.  A  false  argument  grounded  upon  ficti- 
tious postulates. 

This  pretence  against  religion  will  not  only  be 
baffled,  but  we  shall  gain  a  new  argument  to  per- 
suade men  over.  TilLotson. 

2.  The  act  of  showing  or  alleging  what  is 
not  real ;  shew  ;  appearance. 

With  flying  speed  aiid  seeming  great  pretence 
Came  running  in  a  messenger.  Spenser. 

So  strong  his  atipetite  was  to  those  executions 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  in  Ireland,  without 
any  kind  of  commission  ot  pretence  of  authority,. 

Clarendon. 

Let  not  Trojans,  with  a  feign'd  pretence 
Of  proffer'd  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prince. Dri/d. 

1  should  have  dressed  the  whole  with  greater 
care;  but  I  had  little  time,  which  I  am  sure  you 
know  to  be  more  than  pretence.  Wake. 

3.  Assumption;  claim  to  notice. 

Despise  not  these  few  ensuing  pages;  for  never 
was  any  thing  of  this  pretence  more  ingenuously 
imparted.  Evelyn. 

4.  Claim  true  or  false. 

Spirits  on  our  just  pretences  arm'd 
Fell  with  us.  Milton. 

0  worthy  not  of  liberty  alone. 

Too  mean  pretence,  but  honour.  Milton. 

Primogeniture  caimot  have  any  pretence  to  a 
right  of  solely  inheriting  property  or  power.  Locke. 

5.  Shakespeare  uses  this  word  with  more 
affinity  to  the  original  Latin,  for  some- 
thing threatened,  or  held  out  to  terrify. 

1  have  conceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of  late, 
which  1  have  rather  blamed  as  my  own  jealous 
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curiosity,  than  as  a  very  pretence,  and  purpose  of 
unkindness.  Shakesp. 

In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand,  and  thence 
Against  the  undivulg'd  pretence  I  fight 
Oftreas'nous  malice.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

He  hath  writ  this  to  feel  my  affection  for  your 
honour,  and  to  no  other  pretence  of  danger.  Shak, 
To  PRETE'ND.  v.  a.  [prcetendo,  Lat. 
pretendre,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  hold  out ;  to  stretch  forward.  This 
is  mere  latinity,  and  not  used ;  perhaps 
it  should  be  protends. 

Lucagus,  to  lash  his  horses,  bends 
Prone  to  the  wheels,  and  his  left  footpr>etends.Dryd, 

2.  To  simulate ;  to  make  false  appear- 
ances or  representations ;  to  allege 
falsely. 

This  let  him  know, 
Lest  wilfully  transgressing  he  pretend 
Surprisal.  "  Milton. 

What  reason  then  can  any  man  pretend  against 
religion,  when  it  is  so  apparently  for  the  benefit 
not  only  of  human  society,  but  of  every  particu- 
lar person  ?  "  Tillotson. 

3.  To  show  hypocritically. 

'Tis  their  interest  to  guard  themselves  from 
those  riotous  effects  of  pretended  zeal,  nor  is  it  less 
their  d  uty .  Decay  of  Piety. 

4.  To  hold  out  as  a  delusive  appearance ; 
to  exhibit  as  a  cover  of  something  hid- 
den.   This  is  rather  Latin. 

Warn  all  creatures  from  thee 
Henceforth  ;  lest  that  too  heavenly  form,  pretended 
To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them.  Milton. 

5.  To  claim.  In  this  sense  we  rather  say, 
pretend  to. 

Chiefs  shall  be  grudg'd  the  part  which  they 
pretend.  Dryden. 
Are  they  not  rich.?  what  more  can  they  pre- 
tend ?  Pope, 
To  Prete'nd.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  put  in  a  claim  truly  or  falsely.  It 
is  seldom  used  without  shade  of  censure. 

What  peace  can  be,  where  both  to  one  pretend? 
But  they  more  diligent,  and  we  more  strong.  Dryd, 

In  those  countries  that  pretend  to  freedom, 
princes  are  subject  to  those  laws  which  their  peo- 
ple have  chosen.  Swift. 

2.  To  presume  on  ability  to  do  any  thing  ; 
to  profess  presumptuously. 

Of  the  ground  of  redness  in  this  sea  are  we  not 
fully  satisfied  ?  for  there  is  another  red  sea  whose 
name  we  pretend  not  to  make  out  from  these  prin- 
ciples. Brown. 

Prete'nder.  n.  s.  [from  pretend.]  One 
who  lays  claim  to  any  thing. 

The  prize  was  disputed  only  till  you  were  seen 
now  all  pretenders  have  withdrawn  their  claims. 

Dryden. 

Whatever  victories  the  several  pretenders  to  the 
empire  obtained  over  one  another,  they  are  re- 
corded on  Coins  without  the  least  reflection.  Addis. 

The  numerous  pretenders  to  |)laces  would  never 
have  been  kept  in  order,  if  expectation  liad  been 
cut  off.  _  Swift. 

To  just  contempt  3'e  vain  pretenders  fall. 
The  people's  fable  and  the  scorn  of  all.  Pope, 

Pretenders  to  philosophy  or  good  sense  grow 
fond  of  this  sort  of  learning.  Watts. 
Prete'ndingly.  adv.  [from  pretend- 
ing.]   Arrogantly  ;  presumptuously. 

I  have  a  particular  reason  to  look  a  little  pre- 
tendingly at  present.  Collier  on  Pride, 
Prete'nsion.  m.  s.[prcetensio,  La.t,  pre- 
tention, Fr] 
I.  Claim  true  or  false. 

But  if  to  unjust  things  thou  dost  pretend. 
Ere  they  begin,  let  thy  prete7iS!<ini  end.  Denham. 

Men  indulge  those  opinions  and  practices,  that 
favijur  their  pretensions.  L'Estrange. 

The  commons  demand  that  the  consulship  should 
lie  in  common  to  the  pietensions  of  any  Roman,  Strict 
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,  Fictitious  appearance.  A  Latin  phrase 
or  sense. 

This  was  but  an  invention  and  pietension  given 
out  by  tlie  Spaniards.  ijacon. 

He  so  much  abhorred  artifice  and  cunning,  lljat 
lie  had  prejudice  to  all  concealments  and  jirden- 
sions.  Felt. 

re'ter.  n.  s.  [prceter,  Lat]  A  par- 
ticle which,  prefixed  to  words  of  Latin 
original,  signifies  btside. 
RETERIMPERFECT.  adj.  In  grammar, 
denotes  the  tense  not  perfectly  past. 
RE'TERIT.  adj.  [p7-eterit,  Fr.  prate- 
ritus,  Lat.]  Past. 

reteri'tion.  n.  s.  [ptrferilion,  Fr. 
from  preterit.'\  The  act  of  going  past ; 
the  state  of  being  past. 
re'teritness.  n.  s.  [from  preterit.] 
State  of  being  past ;  not  presence  ;  not 
futurity. 

We  cannot  conceive  aprcfm'tness  still  backwards 
in  infinitum,  that  never  was  present,  as  we  can 
an  endless  futurity,  that  never  will  be  present  ; 
so  thai  thou);h  one  is  potentially  infinite,  yet  ne- 
vertheless the  other  is  positively  finite  ;  and  this 
reasoning  dotti  not  at  all  affect  the  eternal  existence 
of  the  adorable  divinity,  in  whose  invariable  na- 
ture there  is  no  past  nor  future.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

reterla'psed.  adj.  \prceterlapsus,  Lat.] 
Past  and  gone. 

We  look  wilh  a  superstitious  reverence  upon 
the  accounts  of  preterlapsed  ages.Glanvilte's  Scepsis. 

Never  was  there  so  much  of  either,  in  anv  pre- 
tertapsed  age,  as  in  this.  Walker. 
RETERLe'gal.  adj.  [  preter  and  legal.] 
Not  agreeable  to  law. 

I  expected  some  evil  customs  preterlegal,  and 
abuses  personal,  bad  been  to  be  removed.  K.  Char. 
RETERMi'ssiON.  n.  s.  [pretermission, 
Fr.  pratermissio,  Lat.]  The  act  of 
omitting. 

b  I'retermi't.  v.  a.  [prcetermitto, 
Lat.]    To  pass  by. 

The  fees,  that  are  termly  given  to  these  depu- 
ties, for  recompense  of  their  pains,  I  do  purposely 
pretermit ;  because  they  be  not  certain.  nacon. 

'RETERNATURAL.  adj.  [preter  and 
natural.]  Different  frora  what  is  na- 
tural ;  irregular. 

We  will  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this  vile  and 
preternatural  temper  of-mind,  that  should  make  a 
man  please  himself  with  that,  which  can  no  ways 
reach  those  faculties,  which  nature  has  made  the 
proper  seat  of  pleasure.  South's  Sermons. 

That  form  which  the  earth  is  under  at  present 
is  preternatural,  like  a  statue  made  and  broken 
again.  Burnet. 

?re'ternaturally.  adv.  [from  preter- 
natural.] In  a  manner  different  from 
tiie  common  order  of  nature. 

Simple  air,  pretematuroUif  attenuated  by  heat, 
will  make  itself  room,  and  break  and  blow  up  all 
that  which  resisteth  it.  Baron. 

?re'ternaturalness.  n.s.  [(mm  pre- 
ternatural.] Manner  different  from  the 
order  of  nature. 

Pre'terperfect.  adj.  [prceteritum  per- 
fectum,  Lat.]  A  grammatical  term  ap- 
plied to  the  tense  which  denotes  time 
absolutely  past. 

The  same  natural  aversion  to  loquacity  iias  of 
late  made  aconsiderable  alteration  in  "isr  language, 
by  closing  in  one  syllable  the  termination  of  our 
pr(terperf'ect  tense,  as  drown 'd,  walk'd,  for 
d'owued,  walked.  Addison's  Sjjectafor. 

?Re'terpluperfect.  adj.  [prfeteritum 
plusquam  perfectum,  I^t.]    The  gram- 
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matical  epithet  for  the  tense  denoting 
time  relatively  past,  or  past  before  some 
other  past  time. 
Pretext,  n.  s.  [prcetextus,  'LsX.pretexte, 
Fr.]  Pretence;  false  appearance;  false 
allegation. 

My  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.  Shakesp.  Coriola7ius. 

He  made  pretext,  that  I  should  only  go 
And  hcipe  convey  his  freight  ;  but  thought  not  so. 

Chapman. 

Under  this  pretext,  the  means  he  sought 
J\)  ruin  such  whose  might  did  much  exceed 
His  pow'r  to  wrong.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

As  chymists  gold  from  brass  by  fire  would  draw. 
Pretexts  are  into  treason  forg'd  by  law.  Denham. 

1  shall  not  say  with  bow  much  or  how  little 
pretext  of  reason  they  managed  those  disputes. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

They  suck  the  blood  of  those  they  depend  upon, 
under  a  pretext  of  service  and  kindness. L'Estrange. 

Pre'tor.  n.s.  [praetor.  Lat.  preteur,¥r.] 
The  Roman  judge.  It  is  now  sometimes 
taken  for  a  mayor. 

Good  Cinna,  take  this  paper; 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  pretor's  chair.  Shakesp. 

Porphyrins,  whom  you  Egypt's  pretor  made, 
Is  come  from  Alexandria  to  your  aid.  Dryden. 

An  advocate,  pleading  the  cause  of  his  client 
before  one  of  the  pretors,  could  only  produce  a 
single  witness,  in  a  point  where  the  law  required 
two.  Spectator. 

Preto'rian.  adj.  [pretorianus,  Lat. 
pretorien,  Fr.]  Judicial ;  exercised  by 
the  pretor. 

The  chancery  had  the  pretmian  power  for 
equity  ;  the  star-chamber  had  the  censorian 
power  fur  offences.  Bacon. 

Pre'ttily.  adv.  [from  pretty^  Neatly  ; 

elegantly ;  pleasingly  without  dignity 

or  elevation. 

How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand  was  fair  before.      Shakesp.  Wint.  'late. 

One  saith  prettily;  in  the  quenching  of  the 
flame  of  a  pestilent  ague,  nature  is  like  people  that 
come  to  quench  the  fire  of  a  house  ;  so  busy,  as 
one  letteth  another.  Bacon. 

Children,  kept  out  of  ill  company,  take  a  pride 
to  behave  themselves  prettily,  after  the  fashi(m  of 
others.  Locke 

Pre'ttiness.m.  s.  [from  pretty.]  Beauty 
without  dignity  ;  neat  elegance  without 
elevation. 

There  is  goodliness  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  as 
in  the  ox,  greyhound  and  stag  ;  or  majesty  and 
stateliness,  as  in  the  lion,  horse,  eagle  and  cock  ; 
grave  awfuliiess,  as  in  mastiffs  :  or  elegancy  and 
prettiness,  as  in  lesser  dogs  and  most  sort  of  birds  ; 
all  which  are  several  modes  of  beauty.  More. 

Those  drops  oi prettiness,  scatteringly  sprinkled 
amongst  the  creatures,  were  designed  to  defecate 
and  exaltour  conceptions,  not  to  inveigle  or  detain 
our  passions.  Boyle. 

PRE'TTY.  adj.  [praet  finery,  Sax.  pretto, 

Ital.  prat,  prattigh,  Dut.] 

1.  Neat;  elegant;  pleasing  without  sur- 
prise or  elevation. 

Of  these  the  idle  Greeks  have  many  pretty  tales. 

Raleigh. 

They  found  themselves  involved  in  a  train  of 
mistakes,  by  taking  up  some  pretty  hypothesis  in 
philosophy.  Waits. 

2.  Beautiful  without  grandeur  or  dignity. 
The  pretty  gentleman  is  the  most  complaisant 

creature  in  the  world,  and  is  always  of  my  mind. 

S]>ectator. 

'A.  It  is  used  in  a  kind  of  diminutive  con- 
tempt in  poetry,  and  in  conversation  : 
as,  a  pretty  fellow  indeed ; 

A  pretty  task  ;  and  so  I  told  the  fool, 
^Vho  IK  cds  must  undertake  to  please  by  rule.D7-i,'rf. 
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He'll  make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumph. 
And  serve  to  trip  before  the  victor's  chariot.  Addis. 
4.  Not  very  small.    This  is  a  very  vulgar 
use. 

A  knight  of  Wales,  with  shipping  and  some 
pretty  company,  did  go  to  discover  those  parts. 

Abbot. 

Cut  off  the  stalks  of  cucumbers,  immediately 
after  their  bearing,  close  by  the  earth,  and  then 
casta  pretty  quantity  of  earth  upon  the  plant,  and 
they  will  bear  next  year  before  the  ordinary  tiri.c. 

Eucon. 

I  would  have  a  mount  of  some  pretty  height, 
leaving  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  breast  high.Burim. 

Of  tnis  mixture  we  put  a  parcel  into  a  crucible, 
and  suffered  it  for  a  pretty  while  to  continue  red 
hot.  Boyle. 

A  weazle  a  pretty  way  off  stood  leering  at  him. 

L  Estrange, 

Pre'tty.  adv.  In  some  degree.  This 
word  is  used  before  adverbs  or  adjec- 
tives to  intend  their  signification:  it  is 
less  than  very. 

The  world  began  to  be  pretty  well  stocked  with 
people,  and  human  industry  drained  those  unha- 
bitable places.  Burnet. 

I  shall  not  enquire  how  far  this  lofty  method 
may  advance  the  reputation  of  learning;  but  I  am 
pre'tty  sure  'tis  no  great  addition  to  theirs  who  use 
it.  Collier. 

A  little  voyage  round  the  lake  took  up  five 
days,  though  the  wind  was  pretty  fair  for  us  all 
the  while.  Addison. 

I  have  a  fondness  for  a  project,  and  a  pretty  tole- 
rable genius  that  way  myself.  Addison's  Ciiardian. 

These  colours  were  faint  and  dilute,  unless  the 
light  was  trajected  obliquely  ;  for  by  that  means 
they  became  pretty  vivid.  Neurton. 

Ihis  writer  every  where  insinuates,  and,  in  one 
place,  pretty  plahily  professes  himself  a  sincere 
christian.  _  Atterbury. 

The  copper  halfpence  are  coined  by  the  publick, 
and  every  piece  worth  pretty  near  the  value  of  the 
copper.  Swifi. 

The  first  attempts  of  this  kind  were  prettu  mo- 
dest. Baker, 

To  PREVAFL.  v.n.  [prevaloir,  Fr.prcE- 
valere,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  be  in  force  ;  to  have  effect ;  to  have 
power ;  to  have  influence. 

This  custom  makes  the  short-sighted  bigots, 
and  the  warier  scepticks.as  far  as  it  prevails. Locke. 

2.  To  overcome ;  to  gain  the  superiority  ; 
with  071  or  vpori,  sotaetimes  over  or 

against. 

They  that  were  your  enemies,  are  his, 
A  nd  have  prevait'd'as  much  on  him  as  you.  _  Shak. 

Nor  is  it  hard  for  thee  to  preserve  me  amidst  the 
unjust  hatred  and  jeulousuess  of  too  many,  which 
thou  hast  suffered  to  prevail  upon  me.  King  Charles. 

I  told  vou  then  he  should  pi-evait,  and  speed 
On  bis  bad  errand.  Milton. 

'I'he  milleuium  prevailed  long  against  the  truth 
upon  the  strength  of  authority.     Decay  oj  Piety. 

While  Marlb'ro's  cannon  thus  prevails  by  land, 
Britain's  sea  chiefs  by  Anna's  high  command, 
Resistlesso'er  theThuscaii  billows  ride.  Btackmore. 

Thus  song  could  prevail 

O'er  death  and  o'er  hell, 
A  conquest  how  hard  and  how  glorious  ! 

Though  fate  had  fast  bound  her 

With"Styx  nire  times  round  her, 
Yet  musick  and  love  were  victorious.  Pope. 

This  kingdom  covdd  never  prevail  against  the 
united  power  of  England.  Suiji. 

3.  To  gain  influence;  to  operate  effec- 
tually. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  these  arguments  are  de- 
monstrations of  wliich  the  nature  of  this  thine  is 
not  capable  :  but  they  are  such  strong  probabili- 
ties, as  ought  to  prevailv/'nh  all  those  who  are 
not  able  to  produce  greater  probabilities  in  the 
contrary.  Withins. 

4.  To  persuade  or  induce.  It  has  ?;  ?7A, 
7ipon,  or  on  before  the  person  persuaded. 

]','ith  minds  obdurate  nothing  prevaileth  ;  as  well 
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thev  that  preach,  as  they  tlmtread  unto  such,  shall 
still  have  cause  to  complain  with  the  prophets  of 
old,  who  will  givecredit  iintoour  teaching  ?  Hooker. 

He  was  prevailed  with  to  restrain  the  earl  of 
Bristol  upon  his  first  arrival.  Clarendon. 

'I'he  serpent  with  rae 
Persuasively  has  so  preva'd'd,  that  I 
Have  also  tasted.  Milton. 

They  are  more  in  danger  to  go  out  of  the  way, 
who  are  marcliing  under  the  -conduct  of  a  guide, 
that  it  is  an  hundred  to  one  will  mislead  them, 
than  he  that  has  not  yet  talcen  a  step,  and  is  like- 
lier to  be  prevailed  on  to  enquire  after  the  right 
way.  Locke. 

There  are  four  sorts  of  arguments  that  men,  in 
their  reasonings  witli  others,  make  use  of  to  pre- 
vail on  them.  Locke. 

The  gods  pray 
He  would  resume  the  conduct  of  the  day. 
Nor  let  the  world  be  lost  in  endless  night ; 
Prevail'd  upon  at  last,  again  he  took 
The  haniess'd  steeds,  that  still  with  horror  shook. 

Addison. 

Upon  assurances  of  revolt,  the  queen  waspre- 
vailed  with  to  send  her  forces  upon  that  expedi- 
tion. South. 

Prevail  upon  some  judicious  friend  to  be  your 
constant  hearer,  and  allow  him  the  utmost  free- 
dom. Swift. 

Prevai'ling.  adj.  [from pi-evail.]  Pre- 
dominant ;  having  most  influence ;  hav- 
ing great  power  ;  prevalent ;  efficacious. 

Probabilities,  which  cross  men's  appetites  and 
prevailing  passions,  run  the  same  fate  :  let  never  so 
much  probability  liang  on  one  side  of  a  covetous 
man's  reasoning,  and  money  on  the  other,  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  which  will  outweigh.  Locke. 

Save  the  friendless  infants  from  oppression  ; 
Saints  shall  assist  thee  with  pi'evailing  prayers. 
And  warring  angels  combat  on  thy  side.  Rome, 

Preva'ilment.  ?j.  5.  [from  prevail.  Pre- 
valence. 

Messengers 
Of  strong  premilment  in  unharden'cl  youth. 

Shakesp. 

Pre'valence.  1  n.  s.  prevalence,  Fr, 
Pre'valency.  J    praivalenlia,  low  Lat.] 

Superiority  ;  influence ;  predominance ; 

eflicacy ;  force  ;  validity. 

The  duke  better  knew,  what  kind  of  arguments 
were  oi prevalence  with  him.  Clarendon. 

Others  finding  that,  in  former  tinieS(»  many 
churchmen  were  employed  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment, imputed  their  wanting  of  these  ornaments 
their  predecessors  wore,  to  the  power  and  preva- 
lency  of  the  lawyers.  Clarendon. 

Animals,  whose  forelegs  supply  the  use  of  arms, 
hold,  if  not  an  equality  m  both,  a  prevalency  oft- 
times  in  the  other.  Brown. 

Why,  fair  one,  would  you  not  rely 
On  reason's  force  with  beauty's  join'd 

Could  1  their  prevalence  deny, 
I  must  at  once  be  deaf  and  blind.  Prim: 

l^east  of  all  does  this  precept  imply,  that  we 
should  comply  with  any  thing  that  the  prevalence 
of  Ci.irrupt  fashion  has  made  reputable.  P^ogers. 

Prevalent,  adj.  [prcevalens,  Lat.] 

1.  Victorious;  gaining  superiority;  pre- 
dominant. 

Breimus  told  the  Roman  ambassadors,  that 
prevalent  arms  were  as  good  as  any  title,  and  that 
valiant  men  might  account  to  be  their  own  as 
miich  as  they  could  get.  Raleigh. 

On  the  foughten  field, 
Michael  and  his  angels  prevalent  encamping. 

Milton. 

The  conduct  of  a  peculiar  providence  made 
the  instruments  of  that  great  design  prevalent  and 
victorious,  and  all  those  mountains  of  opposition 
to  become  plains.  South. 

2.  Powerful ;  efficacious. 

Eve!  easily  may  faith  admit,  that  all 
The  good  which  we  enjoy,  from  heav'n  descends  ; 
But,  that  from  us  ought  should  ascend  to  heav'n. 
So  prevalent,  as  to  concern  the  mind 
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'    Of  God  higli  blest ;  or  to  incline  his  will ; 

Hard  to  belief  may  seem.         Milton's^Par.  Lost. 

3.  Predominant. 

This  was  the  most  received  and  prevalent  opi- 
nion, when  I  first  brought  my  collection  up  to 
London.  Woodward. 

Pre'valently.  adv.  [from  pirvalent.] 
Powerfully ;  forcibly. 

The  ev'ning  star  so  falls  into  the  main. 

To  rise  at  morn  more  prevalently  bright.  Prim'. 

To  PREVARICATE,  v.  n.[prcBevaricor, 
Lat.  prevariquer,  Fr.]  To  cavil ;  to 
quibble ;  to  shuffle. 

Laws  are  either  disannulled  or  quite  prevaricated 
through  change  and  alteration  of  times,  yet  they 
are  good  in  themselves.  Spenser. 

He  prevaricates  with  his  own  understanding, 
and  cannot  seriously  consider  the  strength,  and 
discern  the  evidence  of  argumentations  against 
his  desires.  South. 

Whoever  helped  him'  to  this  citation,  I  desire 
he  will  never  trust  him  more ;  for  I  would  think 
better  of  himself,  than  that  he  would  wilfully  pre- 
varicate. Stillingfteet. 

Prevarica'tion.  m.  s.  [prcevaricutio, 
Lat.  prevarication,  Fr.  from  prevaricate.^ 
Shuffle ;  cavil. 

Several  Romans,  taken  prisoners  by  Hannibal, 
were  released  upon  obliging  themselves  by  an  oath 
to  return  again  to  his  camp  :  among  these  was  one, 
who,  thinking  to  elude  the  oath,  went  the  same 
day  back  to  the  camp,  on  pretence  of  having  for- 
got something  ;  but  iVisprevarication  was  so  shock- 
ing to  the  Roman  senate,  that  they  ordered  him  to 
be  delivered  up  to  Hannibal.  Addison. 

Prevarica'tor.  n.s.  [prtBvaricator, 
Lat.  prevaricafeur,  Fr.  from  prevari- 
cate.']   A  caviller ;  a  shuffler. 

ToPreve'ne.  v.  a.  [pr£Evenio,'La.i.'\  To 
hinder. 

If  thy  indulgent  care 
Had  not  prevend,  among  unbody'd  shades 
I  now  had  wander'd.  Philips. 

Preve'nient.  adj.  [prceveniens,  Lat.] 
Preceding;  going  before;  preventive. 

From  the  mercy-seat  above 
Prevenient  grace  descending,  had  remov'd 
The  stony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  fles'« 
Regenerate  grow  instead.    Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

To  PREVENT,  v.  a.  [prcevenio,  Lat. 
prevenir,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  go  before  as  a  guide ;  to  go  before, 
making  the  way  easy. 

Are  we  to  forsake  any  true  opinion,  or  to  shun 
any  requisite  action,  only  because  we  have  in  the 
practice  thereof  been  prevented  by  idolaters  ? 

Hooker. 

Preyenf  him  with  the  blessings  of  goodness.  Psal. 

Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings,  with 
thy  most  gracious  favour.  Common  Prayer. 

Let  thy  grace,  O  Lord,  always  prevent  and  fol- 
low us.  Common  Prayer. 

2.  To  go  before  ;  to  be  before. 

Mine  eyes  prevent  the  night-watches,  that  I 
might  be  occupied  in  thy  words.     Psalm  cxix.  4. 

The  same  officer  told  us,  he  came  to  conduct  us, 
and  that  he  had  prevented  the  hour,  because  we 
might  have  the  whole  day  before  us  for  our  busi- 
ness. Bacon. 

Nothing  engendered  doth  prevent  his  meat : 
Flies  have  their  tables  spread,  ere  they  appear  ; 

Some  creatures  have  in  winter  what  to  eat ; 
Others  do  sleep.  Herbert's  Temple  of  Sacred  Poems. 

3.  To  anticipate. 

Soon  thou  shall  find,  if  thou  but  arm  their  hands. 
Their  ready  guilt  preventing  thy  commands  ; 
Could'st  thou  some  great  proportion'd  mischief 
frame, 

They'd  prove  the  father  from  whose  loins  they 
came.  Pope 
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4.  To  preoccupy  ;  to  preengage ;  to  at- 
tempt first. 

Thou  hast  prevented  us  with  overtures  of  love, 
even  when  we  were  thine  enemies.  King  Charles. 

5.  To  hinder ;  to  obviate ;  to  obstruct. 
This  is  now  almost  the  only  sense. 

I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life.  Shakesp.  Julius  C<Esar. 

This  your  sincerest  care  conld  not  prevent. 
Foretold  so  lately  what  would  come  to  pass. 

Milton. 

Too  great  confidence  in  success  is  the  likeliest 
to  prevent  it ;  because  it  hinders  us  from  making 
the  best  use  of  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy. 

Atterhury. 

To  Preve'nt.  v.  n.  To  come  before  the 
time.    A  latinism. 

Strawberries  watered  with  water,  wherein  liath 
been  steeped  sheep's  dung,  will  prevent  and  come 
early.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Preve'nter.  n.  s.  [from  prevent.] 

1.  One  that  goes  before. 

The  archduke  was  the  assailant,  and  the  pre- 
venter, and  had  the  fruit  of  his  diligence  and  cele- 
rity. Bason. 

2.  One  that  hinders;  an  hinderer;  an  ob- 
structer. 

Prevention,  n.s.  [prevention,  Fr.  from 
praventum,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  before. 

The  greater  the  distance,  the  greater  the  pre- 
vention ;  as  in  thunder,  where  the  lightning  pre- 
cedeth  the  crack  a  good  space.  Bacon. 

2.  Preoccupation  ;  anticipation. 
Atchievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions, 

Success  or  loss.  Shakesp. 

God's  preventions,  cultivating  our  nature,  and 
fitting  us  with  capacities  of  his  high  donatives. 

Hammond. 

3.  Hindrance ;  obstruction. 

Half  way  he  met 
His  daring  foe,  at  this  prevention  more 
Incens'd.  Milton, 

No  odds  appear'd 
Li  might  or  swift  prevention.  Milton. 

Prevention  of  sin  is  one  of  the  greatest  mercies 
God  can  vouclisafe.  South. 

4.  Prejudice ;  prepossession.  A  French 
expression. 

Li  reading  what  I  have  written,  let  them  bring 
no  particular  gusto,  or  any  prevention  of  mind, 
and  that  whatsoever  judgment  they  make,  it  may 
be  purely  their  own.  Dryden. 

Preve'ntional.  adj.  [from  prevention.] 
Tending  to  prevention.  Diet. 
Preve  ntive,  adj.  [from  prevent.] 

1.  Tending  to  hinder. 

Wars  preventive  upon  just  fears  are  true  de- 
fensives, as  well  as  upon  actual  invasions.  Bacon. 

2.  Preservative ;  hindering  ill.  It  has  oj 
before  the  thing  prevented. 

Physick  is  curative  or  preventive  of  diseases ; 
preventive  is  that  which,  by  purging  noxious  hu- 
mours, preventeth  sickness.  .  Brmm. 

Procuring  a  due  degree  of  sweat  and  perspira-. 
tion,  is  the  best  preventive  of  the  gout.  Arbuthnot. 

Preve'ntive.  n.  s.  [from prevent .]  A 
preservative  ;  that  which  prevents ;  an 
antidote  previously  taken. 

Prrve'ntively.  adv.  [from  preventive.] 
In  such  a  manner  as  tends  to  prevention. 

Such  as  fearing  ti  concede  a  monstrosity,  or 
mutilate  the  integrity  of  Adaxn,  preventively  C"^- 
ccive  the  creation  of  thirteen  ribs.  Brown.  ■ 

PRE'VIOUS.  adj.  [praivius,  Lat.]  An- 
tecedent r  going  before  ;  prior. 

By  this  previous  intimation  we  may  gather  some 
hopes,  that  the  matter  is  not  desperate.  Burnet. 
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Sound  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm, 
Kolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth.  Thomson. 

Previously,  adv.  [from  previous.^  Be- 
forehand ;  antecedently. 

Darting  their  stings,  tliej  •previously  declare 
Design'd  revenge,  and  fierce  intent  of  war.  Prior. 

It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  perfect  sincerity, 
as  previously  supposing  some  neglect  of  better  in- 
formation. Fiddes. 

Pre'viousness.  n.  s.  [from  previous.] 

Antecedence. 
PREY.  n.  s.  [prceda,  Lat.] 

1.  Something  to  be  devoured  ;  something 
to  be  seized ;  food  gotten  by  violence  ; 
ravine;  wealth  gotten  by  violence; 
plunder. 

A  garrison  supported  itself,  by  the  prey  it  took 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury.  Clarendon. 

The  whole  included  race  his  purposed  prey.  Milt. 

She  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey,  ■ 
And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  a.vfdy. Dry  den. 

Pindar,  that  eagle,  mounts  the  skies. 
While  virtue  leads  the  noble  way  ; 

Too  like  a  vulture  Boileau  flies. 
Where  sordid  int'rest  shews  the  prey.  Prior. 

Who  stung  by  glory,  rave,  and  bound  away  ; 
The  world  their  field,  and  human-kind  theh  prey. 

Young. 

2.  Ravage;  depredation. 

Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  lion  in  prey.Shahesp. 

3.  Animal  of  prey,  is  an  animal  that  lives 
on  other  animals. 

There  are  meri  of  prey,  as  vpell  as  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey,  that  live  upon,  and  delight  in  blood. 

UEstrange. 

To  Prey,  v.  a.  [prcedor,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  feed  by  violence ;  with  on  before 
the  object. 

A  lioness 

Lay  couching  head  on  ground,  with  cat-like  watch. 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir :  for  'tis 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead.  Shah. 

Put  your  torches  out ; 
The  wolves  have  prey'd,  and  look  the  gentle  day 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east.  Shakesp. 

Jove  venom  first  infas'd  in  serpents  fell, 
Taught  wolves  to  prey,  and  stormy  seas  to  swell. 

May. 

Their  impious  folly  dar'd  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day.  Pope. 

2.  To  plunder;  to  rob  ;  with  on. 

They  pray  continually  unto  their  saint  the  com- 
monwealth, or  rather  not  pray  to  her,  but  pret) 
on  her:  for  they  ride  up  and  down  on  her,  and 
make  her  their  boots.  Shakesp. 

3.  To  corrode ;  to  waste  :  with  on. 

Language  is  too  faint  to  show 
His  rage  of  love  ;  it  preys  upon  his  life  ; 
He  pines,  he  sickens,  he  despairs,  he  dies. Addison. 
Pre'yer.  n.  s.  [from  prey.]  Robber; 
devourer;  plunderer. 

Pri'apism,  n,  s,  [priapismus,  Lat.  pria- 
pisme,  Fr.]    A  preternatural  tension. 
Lustcauseth  aflagrancy  in  the  eyes  andpriapism. 

Bacon. 

The  person  every  night  has  a  priapism  in  his 
sleep.  Floyer. 

Price,  n.  s.  [prix,  Fr.  prtBtium,  Lat.] 

1.  Equivalent  paid  for  anything. 

I  will  buy  it  of  thee  at  a  price  ;  neither  will  1 
offer  burnt  oft'erings  unto  the  Lord  niy  God,  of 
that  which  cost  me  nothing.     2  Samuel,  xxiv.  24. 

From  that  which  hath  its  pnce  in  composition, 
if  you  take  away  any  thing,  or  any  part  do  fail,  all 
is  disgrace.  Bacon. 

If  fortune  lias  a  niggard  been  to  thee. 
Devote  thyself  to  thrift,  not  luxury; 
And  wisely  make  that  kind  of  food  thy  choice, 
To  which  necessity  confines  thy  price.  Dryden. 

2.  Value ;  estimation ;  supposed  excel- 
lence. 
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W^e  stand  in  some  jealousy,  lest  by  thus  over- 
val  uing  their  sermons  ,  they  make  the  price  and 
estimation  of  scripture,  otherwise  notified,  to  fall. 

Hooker. 

Sugar  hath  put  down  the  use  of  honey,  inas- 
much as  we  have  lost  those  preparations  of  honey 
which  the  ancients  had,  when  it  was  ;more  in 
price.  '  Bacon. 

3.  Rate  at  which  any  thing  is  sold. 
Supposing  the  quantity  of  wheat,  in  respect  to 

its  vent,  be  the  same,  that  makes  the  change  in 
the  price  of  wheat.  Locke. 

4.  Reward  ;  thing  purchased  by  merit. 
Sonieti  mes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed ; 

What  then  ?  is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  ? 
That,  vice  may  merit ;  'tis  the  price  of  toil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil.  Pope. 
To  Price,  v.  a.    To  pay  for. 

Some  shall  pay  the  price  of  others  guilt  ; 
And  he  the  man  that  made  sans  foy  to  fall, 
Shall  with  his  own  blood  price  that  he  hath  spilt. 

■Spenser. 

To  PRICK.  V.  a.  [pjMcian,  Sax.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  small  puncture. 

Leave  her  to  heav'n. 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
'io  prick  and  sting  her.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

There  shall  be  no  more  a  pricking  brier  unto 
the  house  of  Israel,  nor  any  grieving  thorn. 

Ezekiel,  xxviii.  24. 
If  she  pricked  her  finger.  Jack  laid  the  pin  in 
the  way.  Arbuthnot's  John  Bull. 

2.  To  form  or  erect  with  an  acuminated 
point. 

The  poets  make  fame  a  monster ;  they  say, 
look  how  many  feathers  she  hath,  so  many  eyes 
she  hath  underneath,  so  many  tongues,  so  many 
voices,  she  pricks  up  so  many  ears.  Bacon. 

A  hunted  panther  casts  about 
Her  glaring  eyes,  and  pricks  her  list  'ning  ears  to 
scout.  Dryden. 
His  rough  crest  he  rears,' 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears.  Dryden. 

The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  war. 
Pricks  up  his  ears.  Dryden  s  Virgil. 

A  greyhound  hath  pricked  ears,  but  those  of  a 
hound  hang  down  ;  for  that  the  former  hunts  with 
his  ears,  the  latter  only  with  his  nose.  Grew. 

The  tuneful  noise  the  sprightly  courser  hears. 
Paws  the  green  turf,  and  pricks  his  trembling  ears. 

Gay. 

Keep  close  to  ears,  aud  those  let  asses  prick ; 
'Tis  nothing,  nothing;  if  they  bite  and  kick. 

Pope. 

3.  To  fix  by  the  point. 

I  caused  the  edges  of  two  knives  to  be  ground 
trul^'  strait,  and  pricking  their  points  into  a  board, 
so  that  their  edges  might  look  towards  one  an- 
other, and  meeting  near  their  points,  contain  a  rec- 
tilinear angle,  I  fastened  their  handles  together 
with  pitch,  to  make  this  angle  invariable.  Neioton. 

4.  To  hang  on  a  point. 

The  cooks  slice  it  into  little  gobbets,  prick  it  on 
a  prong  of  iron,  and  hang  it  in  a  furnace.  Sandys. 

5.  To  nominate  by  a  puncture  or  mark. 
Those  many  then  shall  die,  their  names  are 

prickt.  Shakesp. 
Some  who  are  pricked  for  sheriifs,  and  are  fit, 
set  out  of  the  bill.  Bacon. 

6.  To  spur ;  to  goad ;  to  impel ;  to  incite. 
When  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours, 

My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that. 

Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 

Shakesp. 

Well,  'tis  no  matter,  honour  pricks  me  on  ; 
But  how  if  honourpricfa  me  oii,  when 
I  come  on.  Sakesp.  Henry  IV. 

His  high  courage  prick'd  him  forth  to  wed. 

Pope. 

7.  To  pain  ;  to  pierce  with  remorse. 

When  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  in  their 
hearts,  and  said.  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
do  ?  Acts  ii.  37. 

8.  To  make  acid. 

They  their  late  attacks  decline, 
And  turn  as  eager  as  prick'd  wine.  Hudibras. 
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9.  To  mark  a  tune. 

To  Prick,  v.  n.  [prijken,  Dut.] 

1.  To  dress  one's  self  for  shew. 

2.  To  come  upon  the  spur.  This  seems 
to  be  the  sense  in  Spenser. 

After  that  varlet's  flight,  it  was  not  long, 
Ere  on  the  plain  fast  pricking  Guyon  spied 
One  in  bright  arms  embattled  full  strong. 

Spenser. 

They  had  not  ridden  far,  when  they  might  see 
One  pricking  towards  them  with  hasty  heat. 

Spenser. 

The  Scottish  horsemen  began  to  hover  much 
upon  the  English  army,  and  to  come  pricking  about 
them,  sometimes  within  length  of  their  staves. 

Hay  ward. 

Before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  airy  knights.  Milton. 

In  this  king  Arthur's  reign, 
A  lusty  knight  was  pricking  o'er  the  plain. 

Dryden. 

Prick,  n.  s.  [pciccaj  Sax.] 

1.  A  sharp  slender  instrument ;  any  thing 
by  which  a  puncture  is  made. 

The  country  gives  me  proof 
Of  bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices. 

Strike  in  their  num'd  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary. 

Shakesp. 

It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 

Acts  ix.  5. 

If  the  English  would  not  in  peace  govern  them 
by  the  law,  nor  could  in  war  root  them  out  by  the' 
sword,  must  they  not  hepricks  in  their  eyes,  and 
thorns  in  their  sides  ?  Davies. 

If  God  would  have  had  men  live  like  wild  beasts, 
he  would  have  armed  them  with  horns,  tusks,  ta- 
lons, or  pricks.  Bramhall. 

2.  A  thorn  in  the  mind ;  a  teasing  and 
tormenting  thought ;  remorse  of  con- 
science. 

My  conscience  first  receiv'd  a  tenderness. 
Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  utter'd 
By  th'  bishop  of  Bayou.      Shakesp.  Henry  Vlll. 

3.  A  spot  or  mark  at  which  archers  aim. 
For  long  shooting,  their  shaft  was  a  cloth  yard, 

their  pWcits  twenty-four  score;  for  strength,  they 
would  pierce  any  ordinary  armour.  Carew. 

4.  A  point ;  a  fixed  place. 

Now  gins  this  goodly  frame  of  temperance 
Fairly  to  rise,  and  her  adorned  head 
To  prick  of  highest  praise  forth  to  advance.  Spens. 

Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car. 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noon-tide  prick. 

Shakesp. 

b.  A  puncture. 

No  asps  were  discovered  in  the  place  of  her 
death,  only  two  small  insensible  pricfcs  were  foujid 
in  her  arm.  Brown. 

6,  The  print  of  a  hare  in  the  ground. 
Pri'cker.  n.  s.  [from  prick.] 

1.  A  sharp  pointed  instrument. 

Pricker  is  vulgarly  called  an  awl  ;  yet,  for  join- 
ers use,  it  hath  most  commonly  a  square  blade. 

Moxons  Mechanical  Exercises. 

2.  A  light  horseman.    Not  in  use. 

They  had  horsemen,  pricfcers  as  they  are  termed, 
fitter  to  make  excursions  and  to  chace,  than  to 
sustain  any  strong  charge.  Hayward. 

Pri'cket.  n.  s.  [from  prick.}    A  buck 
in  his  second  year. 
I've  call'd  the  deer,  the  princess  kill'd,  a  pricket. 

Shakesp. 

The  buck  is  called  the  first  year  a  fawn,  the  se- 
cond year  a  pricket.  Man  ivo.  J. 

Pri'ckle.  n.  s.  [from  prick.]  Small 
sharp  point,  like  that  of  a  brier. 

The  prickles  of  trees  are  a  kind  of  excrescence  ; 
the  plants  that  have  prickles  are  black  and  white, 
those  have  it  in  the  bough  ;  the  plants  that  have 
prickles  in  the  leaf  are  holly  and  juniper  ;  nettles 
also  have  a  small  venomous  pricfcte.  BacuU. 
An  herb  growing  in  the  water,  called  lincostis. 
,    is  full  of  prickles :  this  putteth  forth  another  sraali 
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herb  out  of  the  leaf,  imputed  to  moisture  gathered 
between  the  prickles.  Bacon. 

A  fox  catching  hold  of  a  bramble  to  brealc  his 
fall,  the  prickles  ran  into  his  feet.  L'Estrange. 

The  man  who  laugh'd  but  once  to  see  an  ass 
Mumbling  to  make  the  cross-grain'd  thistles  pass, 
Might  laugh  again,  to  see  a  jurjf  chaw 
The  prickles  of  unpalatable  law.  Dryden. 

The  flower's  divine,  where'er  it  grows. 
Neglect  the  prichles,  and  assume  the  rose.  Watts. 

Pri'ckliness.  n.  s.  [from  prickli/,]  Full- 
ness of  sharp  points. 

Pri'cklouse.  m.  s.  [prick  and  louse A 
word  of  contempt  for  a  taylor.  A  low 
word. 

A  taylor  and  his  wife  quarrelling  ;  the  woman  in 
contempt  called  her  husband /jric/c/ouse.L'Esfrang-e. 
Pri'cksong.  n.  s.  [prick  and  song.]  Song 
set  to  musick. 

He  fights  as  j'ou  sing  prichsonss,  keeps  time, 
distance,  and  proportion. Shakesp.Romeoand  Juliet. 
Pri'ckly.  ae^.  [from  prick.]    Full  of 
sharp  points. 

Artichoaks  will  be  less  pricldy  and  more  tender, 
if  the  seeds  have  their  tops  grated  off  upon  a  stone. 

Bacon. 

1  no  more 

Shall  see  you  browzing,  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
The  pncWi/ shrubs.  Dryden. 

How  did  the  humble  swain  detest 
His  prickly  beard,  and  hairy  breast !  Swift's  Misc. 

Pri'ckmadam.  n.  s.  A  species  of  house- 
leek. 

Pri  ckpunch.  n.  s. 

Prickpunch  is  a  piece  of  tempered  steel,  with  a 
round  point  at  one  end,  to  prick  a  round  mark 
in  cold  iron.  Moxon. 
Pki'ckwood.  n.  s.  [euoni/mus.]    A  tree. 

Ainsworth, 
Pride,  n.  s.  [ppir  or  ppyb,  Sax.] 

1.  Inordinate  and  unreasonable  self-esteem. 

I  can  see  his  pride 
Peep  throueh  each  part  of  him.  Shak.  Hen.  VIII. 

Pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  shew  itself,  hut  pride  ;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proua  man's  fees. S^afc. 

They  undergo 
This  annual  humbling  certain  number'd  days. 
To  dash  their  pride  and  joy  for  man  seduc'd.  MUt. 

Vain  aims,  inordinate  desires. 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits  engend'riiig  pride. 

Milton. 

2.  Insolence  ;  rude  treatment  of  others  ; 
insolent  exultation. 

That  which 
Hath  wrought  this  hellish  mischief  unawares ; 
That  hardly  we  escap'd  the  pride  of  France.  Shak. 

Wantonness  and  pride 
Raise  out  of  frieridship,  hostile  deeds  in  peace. 

Milton. 

3.  Dignity  of  manner  ;  loftiness  of  air. 

4.  Generous  elation  of  heart. 

The  honest  pride  of  conscious  virtue.  Smith. 

5.  Elevation;  dignity. 

Afalcun,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawkt  at  and  kill'd.  Shak. 

6.  Ornament ;  shew ;  decoration. 
Whose  lofty  trees,  yclad  with  summer's  pride. 

Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide. 

Spenser. 

Smallest  lineaments  exact. 
In  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer's  p-ide.Milton. 

Be  his  this  sword, 
Whose  ivory  sheath,  inwrought  with  curious  pride, 
Adds  graceful  terror  to  the  wearer's  side.  Pope. 

7.  Splendour;  ostentation. 

In  this  array  the  war  of  either  side. 
Through  Athens  pass'd  with  military  pride.  Dryd. 
&  The  state  of  a  female  beast  soliciting 
the  male. 

It  is  impossible  you  should  see  this,  I 
Were  they  as  salt  as  wolves  in  pride.  Shakesp, 
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To  Pride,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
make  proud ;  to  rate  himself  high.  It 
is  only  used  with  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun. 

He  could  have  made  the  most  deformed  beggar 
as  rich,  as  those  who  most  p>-ide  themselves  in 
their  wealth.  Government  of  the  Ton^e. 

This  little  impudent  hardwareman  turns  into 
ridicule  the  direful  apprehensions  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  priding  himself  as  the  cause  of  them. 

Swift's  Miscellanies. 
Prie.  n.  s.    I  suppose  an  old  name  of 
privet. 

Lop  popler  and  sallow,  elme,  maple  and  pie, 
Well  saved  from  cattle,  till  summer  to  lie.  Tusser. 

Prief,  ior proof .  Spenser. 

Pri'er.  n.  s.  [from  pri/.]  One  who  en- 
quires too  narrowly. 

PRIEST,  n.  s.  [pjieoj-r,  Sax.  prestre,  Fr.] 

1 .  One  who  officiates  in  sacred  offices. 

I'll  to  the  vicar, 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Shakesp. 

The  liighpWesJ  shall  not  uncover  his  head.  Lev. 
Our  practice  of  singing  differs  from  the  prac- 
tice of  David,  the  priests,  and  Levites.  Peacham. 
These  pray'rs  I  thy  p}-iest  before  thee  bring. 

Milton. 

2.  One  of  the  second  order  in  the  hierar- 
chy, above  a  deacon,  below  a  bishop. 

'I'here  were  no  priests  and  anti-prifsts  in  oppo- 
sition to  one  another,  and  therefore  there  could 
be  no  schism.  Lesley. 

No  neighbours,  but  a  few  poor  simple  clowns. 
Honest  and  true,  with  a  well-meaning  pi'iest.  Rowe. 

Curanius  is  a  holy  priest,  full  of  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  wntching,  labouring,  and  praying  for 
a  poor  country  village.  Law. 

Pri'estcraft.  n.  s.  [priest  and  craft.] 
Religious  fraud  ;  management  of  wicked 
priests  to  gain  power. 

Puzzle  has  half  a  dozen  common-place  topicks  ; 
though  the  debate  be  about  Douay,  his  discourse 
runs  upon  bigotry  and  priestcraft.  Spectator. 

From  priestcraft  happily  set  free, 
Lo  !  ev'ry  finish'd  son  returns  to  thee.  Pope. 
Pri'estess.  n.  s.  [from  priest.]  A  woman 
who  officiated  in  heathen  rites. 

Then  too,  our  mighty  sire,  thou  stood'st  disarm'd. 
When  thy  rapt  soul  the  lovely  jHesfess  charm'd. 
That  Rome's  high  founder  bore.  Addison. 

These  two,  being  the  sons  of  a  lady,  who  was 
priestess  to  Juno,  drew  their  mother's  chariot  to 
the  temple.  Spectator. 

She  as  priestess  knows  the  rites 
Wherein  the  god  of  earth  delights.  Swift's  Miscel. 

Th'  inferior  priestess,  at  her  allar's  side. 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride.  Pope. 

Pri'esthood.  n.s.  [from  priest.] 

1.  The  office  and  character  of  a  priest. 

Jeroboam  is  reproved,  because  he  look  the 
priesthood  from  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Whitgij'te. 

'I'he  priesthood  hath  in  all  nations,  and  all  reli- 
gions, been  held  highly  venerable.  Atterbury. 

'i'he  state  of  parents  is  a  holy  state,  in  some  de- 
gree like  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  calls  upon 
ihem  to  bless  their  children  with  their  prayers 
and  sacrifices  to  God.  Law. 

2.  The  order  of  men  set  apart  for  holy 
offices. 

He  pretends,  that  I  have  fallen  foul  on  priest- 
hood. Dryden. 

3.  The  second  order  in  the  hierarchy.  See 
Priest. 

Pri'estliness.  n.  s.  [from  jiriestly.]  The 
appearance  or  manner  of  a  priest. 

Prie'stly.  adj.  [from  priest.]  Becoming 
a  priest ;  sacerdotal ;  belonging  to  a 
priest. 

In  the  Jewish  church,  none  that  was  blind  or 
lame  was  capable  of  the  priestly  office.  South'sSerm. 
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How  can  incest  suit  with  holiness. 
Or pnestly  orders  wilh  a  princely  state?  Dryden. 

Prie'stridden.  adj.  [priest  and  ridden.] 
Managed  or  governed  by  priests. 

Such  a  cant  of  high-church  and  persecution, 
and  being  priestridden.  Sioift, 
To  Prieve,  for  prove.  Spenser. 
Prig.  n.  s.  [A  cant  word  derived  per- 
haps from  prick ;  as,  he  pricks  up,  he  is 
pert ;  or  from  prickeared,  an  epithet  of 
reproach  bestowed  upon  the  presbyte- 
rian  teachers.]  A  pert,  conceited,  saucy, 
pragmatical  little  fellow., 

The  little  man  concluded,  with  calling  mon- 
sieur Mesnager  an  insignificant  prig.  Spectator. 

There  have  I  seen  some  active  prig. 
To  shew  his  parts,  bestride  a  twig.   Swift's  Miscel. 
Prill,  n.  s.  [rhombus.]    A  birt  or  turbot. 

Ainsworth. 

Prim.  adj.  [by  contraction  fi-om primitive.] 

Formal ;  precise  ;  affi?ctedly  nice. 
A  ball  of  new-dropt  horse's  dung. 

Mingling  with  apples  in  the  throng, 

Said  to  the  pippin,  plump  and  prim. 

See,  brother,  how  we  apples  swim.  Swift's  Miscel. 
To  Prim.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 

deck  up  precisely ;  to  form  to  an  affected 

nicety. 

Pri'macs".  n.  s.  [primatie,  primace,  Fr. 
primatus,  Lat.]  The  chief  ecclesiastical 
station. 

When  he  had  now  the  primacy  in  his  own 
hand,  he  thought  he  should  be  to  blame  if  he  did 
not  apply  remedies.  Clarendon. 

Pri'mage.  n.  5.    The  freight  of  a  ship. 

Ainsworth. 

Pri' M  Ah.  cdj.  [  primus,  hat]  First.  A 
word  not  in  use,  but  very  commodious 
for  poetry. 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state. 
That  he,  which  is,  was  wish'd,  until  he  were.  Shak. 

Oh  !  my  olfence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  lieav'n. 
It  hath  the  primal,  eldest  curse  upon't.  Shakesp. 
Pri'marily.  adv.  [from  primary.]  Ori- 
ginally ;  in  the  first  intention ;  in  the 
first  place. 

In  fevers,  where  the  heart  primarily  suffereth,  we 
apply  medicines  unto  the  wrists.  Brown's  Vulg,  Er, 

These  considerLitions  so  exactly  suiting  the  para- 
ble of  the  wedding  supper  to  this  spiritual  banquet 
of  the  gospel,  if  it  does  not  primarily),  and  in  its 
first  design,  intend  it ;  yet  certainly  it  may,  with 
greater  advantage  of  resemblance,  be  applied  to 
It,  than  to  any  other  duty.  South' s  Sermons. 

Pri'mariness.  n.  s.  [from  primary.]  The 
state  of  being  first  in  act  or  intention. 

That  which  is  peculiar,  must  be  taken  from  the 
primariness  and  secondariness  of  the  perception. 

Norris. 

PRI  MARY,  adj.  [primarius,  Lat.] 

1.  First  in  intention. 

The  figurative  notation  of  this  word,  and  not 
the  primary  or  literal,  belongs  to  this  place. 

Hammond. 

2.  Original ;  first. 

Before  that  beginning,  there  was  neither  pri- 
mary matter  to  be  informed,  nor  form  to  inform, 
nor  any  being  but  the  eternal.  Raleigh. 

The  church  of  Christ,  in  its  primary  institu- 
tion, was  made  to  be  of  a  diffusive  nature,  to 
spread  and  extend  itself.  Pearson. 

When  the  ruins  both  prinuvy  and  secondary 
were  settled,  the  waters  of  the  abyss  began  to 
settle  too.  Burnet. 

These  I  call  original  or  primary  qualities  of  body, 
whicii  produce  simple  ideas  in  us,  viz.  solidity, 
extension,  figure,  and  motion.  Locke. 

3.  First  in  dignity  ;  chief;  principal. 
As  the  six  pn'mor!/  planets  revolve  about  hiip, 

so  the  secondary  ones  are  moved  about  them  in 
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the  same  sequilateral  proportion  of  tlieir  periodi- 
cal motions  to  tlieir  orbs.  Bentley, 
PRI'MATK  n.  s.  {pi'imat,  Fr.  primas, 
Lat.]  The  chief  ecclesiastick. 

We  may  learn  from  the  prudent  pen  of  our 
most  reverend  jrrimate  eminent  as  well  for  pro- 
moting unanimity  as  learning.  Holyday. 

Wlien  the  power  of  the  church  was  first  esta- 
blished, the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Yorlc 
had  then  no  preheminence  one  over  tiie  other ; 
the  former  being  animate  over  the  southern,  as 
the  latter  was  over  the  northern  parts.  Aylijfe. 

The  late  and  present  pn'male,  and  tlie  lord  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  have  left  memorials  of  their 
bounty.  Swift. 

Pri'mateship.  n.  s.  \fvom  primate.]  The 

dignity  or  office  of  a  primate. 
?EIME.  n.  s.  [primus,  Lat.] 
[.  The  first  part  of  the  day ;  the  dawn  ; 
:  the  morning. 

•    His  larum  bell  might  loud  and  wide  be  heard 
When  cause  requir'd,  but  never  out  of  time, 
Early  and  late  it  rung  at  evening  and  atprime.Spen. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling 
morn 

With  th3'  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  p'ime.  Milton. 
!,  The  beginning  ;  the  early  days. 

Quickly  sundry  arts  mechanical  were  found  out 
in  the  very  prime  of  the  world.  Hooker. 

Nature  here  wanton'd  as  in  her  prime.  Milton.^ 
I,  The  best  part. 

Give  no  more  to  ev'ry  guest. 
Than  he's  able  to  digest ; 
Give  him  always  uf  the  prime, 
And  but  little  at  a  time.  Swift. 
[.  The  spring  of  life ;  the  height  of  health, 
strength,  or  beauty. 

Make  haste,  sweet  love,  while  it  ispi-ime. 
For  none  can  call  again  tlie  passed  time.  Spenser. 

Will  she  yet  debase  her  eyes  on  me, 
That  cropt  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince. 
And  made  her  widow  to  a  woful  bed  ?  Shakesp. 

Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  virtue,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call.  Shakesp. 
Likeliest  she  seem'd  to  Ceres  in  her  prime.  Milton. 

Short  were  her  marriage  joys ;  for  in  the  prime 
of  youth,  herliird  expir  d  before  his  time, I)ri/t/ej!. 

No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung, 
Unless  he  were, like  Phoebus,  young  ; 
Nor  ever  nyniph  nispir'd  to  rhyme. 
Unless,  like  Venus,  in  her  prime.  Swift. 
I.  Spring. 

Hope  waits  upon  tbe  flow'ry  prime. 
And  summer,  though  it  be  less  gay, 

Yet  is  not  look'd  on  as  a  time 
Of  declination  or  decay.  Waller. 

The  poet  and  his  theme  in  spite  of  time. 
For  ever  young  enjoys  an  endless  prime.  Granville. 

Nought  treads  so  silent  as  the  foot  of  time  : 
Hence  we  mistake  ourautumn  (or  out  prime. Young. 
.  The  height  of  perfection. 

The  plants  which  now  appear  in  the  most 
different  seasons,  would  have  been  all  in  prime, 
and  flourishing  together  at  the  same  time.  IVoodw. 
.  The  first  canonical  hour.  Ainsworth. 
\,  The  first  part ;  the  beginning ;  as,  the 
prime  of  the  moon. 
'rime.  adj.  [primus,  Lat.] 
.  Early  ;  blooming. 

His  starry  helm  unbuckl'd,  shevv'd  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended.  Milton. 
.  Principal ;  first  rate. 

Divers  of  prime  quality,  in  several  counties, 
were,  for  refusing  to  pay  the  same,  committed  to 
prison.  Clarendon. 

Nor  can  I  think,  that  God  will  so  destroy 
Us  his  prime  creatures  dignify'd  so  high.  Milton. 

Humility  and  resignation  are  our  prime  virtues. 

Drydcn. 

.  First;  original. 

We  smother'd 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature, 
lhat  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  fram'd. 

ShoKesp. 
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Moses  being  chosen  by  God  to  be  the  ruler  of 
his  people,  willnot  prove  that  priesthood  belonged 
to  Adam's  heir,  or  the  prime  fathers.  Locke. 
4.  Excellent.  It  may,  in  this  loose  sense, 
perhaps  admit,  though  scarcely  with 
propriety,  a  superlative. 

We  are  contented  with 
Cathari  ne  our  queen,  before  the  primest  creature 
1  hat's  paragon  d  i'  th'  world.  Shakesp. 

To  Prime,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  put  in  the  first  powder ;  to  put  pow- 
der in  the  pan  of  a  gim. 

A  pistol  of  about  a  foot  in  length,  we  primed 
with  well  dried  gunpowder.  Boyle. 
Prime  all  your  firelocks,  fasten  well  the  stake. 

Gay. 

His  friendship  was  exactly  tim'd. 
He  shot  before  your  foes  were  prim'd.  Swijt. 

2.  [Primer,  Fr.  to  begin.]   To  lay  the 
ground  on  a  canvass  to  be  painted. 

Pri'mely.  adv.  [from  prime.] 

1 .  Originally ;  primarily ;  in  the  first  place ; 
in  the  first  intention. 

Words  signify  not  immediately  and  primely 
things  themselves,  but  the  conceptions  of  the 
mind  about  them.  South. 

2.  Excellently ;  supremely  well.  A  low 
sense. 

Prx'meness.  n.  s.  [from  prime.] 

1 .  The  state  of  being  first. 

2.  Excellence. 

Pri'mer.  adj.  [primarius,  Lat.]  First; 

original.    Not  in  use. 

As  when  the  primer  church  her  councils  pleas'd 
to  call, 

Great  Britain's  bishops  there  were  not  the  least 
of  all.  Drayton. 

Primer,  n.  s. 

1.  An  office  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 
Another  prayer  to  her  is  nut  only  in  the 

maimal,  but  in  the  yn'mer  or  office  of  the  blessed 
Virgin.  Stillingfleet. 

2.  [Primarius,  Lat.]     A  small  prayer 
book  in  which  children  are  taueht  to 

o 

read,  so  named  from  the  Romish  book 
of  devotions  ;  an  elementary  book. 

The  Lord's  prayer,  Ihe  creed  and  ten  command- 
ments he  should  learn  by  heart,  not  by  reading 
them  himself  in  his  primer,  but  by  somebody's 
repeating  tliem  before  he  can  read.  Locke. 

PRIME  RO.  n.  s.  [Span.]    A  game  at 
cards. 

I  left  him  at  primero 

With  the  duke  of  Suffolk.  Shakesp.  Henry  VllL 
Prime'val.  )  adj.  [primtBvus,  Lat.] 
Prime'vous.  J     Original ;  such  as  was 

at  first. 

Immortal  dove. 
Thou  with  almighty  energy  didst  move 
On  the  wild  waves,  incumbent  didst  display 
Thy  genial  wings,  and  hatch  primeDu/day.  Blackm. 

All  the  parts  of  this  great  fabrick  change  : 
Quit  their  old  stations  and  primeval  frame. 
And  lose  their  shape,  their  essence,  and  their  name. 

Prior. 

Primi'tial.  adj.  [primitius,  primiticc, 
Lat.]    Being  of  the  first  production. 

Ainsuwrth. 

PRI'MITIVE.  adj.  [primitif,  Fr.  primi- 
tivus  Lat.] 

1.  Ancient;  original;  established  from  the 
beginning. 

The  scripture  is  of  sovereign  authority,  and 
for  itself  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  The  latter, 
namely  the  voice  and  testimony  of  the  primitive 
church,  is  a  ministerial,  and  subordinate  rule  and 
guide,  to  preserve  and  direct  us  in  the  right 
understanding  of  the  scriptures.  Wliite. 

Their  superstition  pretends,  tliey  cannot  do 
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God  greater  service,  than  utterly  to  destroy  the 
primitive  apostolical  government  of  the  church  by 
bishops.  Kin^  Charles. 

David  reflects  sometimes  upon  the  present  form 
of  the  world,  and  sometimes  upon  the  primitive 
form  of  it.  Burnet. 

The  doctrine  of  purgatory,  by  which  they 
mean  an  estate  of  temporary  punishments  after 
this  life,  was  not  known  in  the  primitive  church, 
nor  can  be  proved  from  scripture.  Tillotson. 

2.  Formal ;  affectedly  solemn ;  imitating' 
the  supposed  gravity  of  old  times. 

3.  Original;  primary;  not  derivative:  as, 
in  grammar,  a  primitive  verb. 

Our  primitive  great  sire,  to  meet 
His  godlike  guest,  walks  forth.  Milton. 

Primitively,  adv.  [from  primitive.] 

1.  Originally  ;  at  first. 

Solemnities  and  ceremonies,  primitively  en- 
joined, were  afterward  omitted,  the  occasion 
ceasing.  Bromn. 

2.  Primarily;  not  derivatively. 

3.  According  to  the  original  rule ;  accord- 
ing to  ancient  practice. 

The  purest  and  most  primitively  reformed  church 
in  the  world  was  laid  in  the  dust.  South,. 

Pri'mitiveness.  n.  s.  [irom  primitive.] 
State  of  being  original ;  antiquity ;  con- 
formity to  antiquity. 
Pri'mness.  n.  s.  [from _pn»n.]  Affected 

niceness  or  formality. 
Primoge'nial.o///.  [primigenius,  Lat. 
it  should  therefore  have  been  written 
primi genial^  Firstborn  ;  original ;  pri- 
mary ;  constituent ; .  elemental. 

The  primogenial  light  at  first  was  diffused  over 
the  face  of  the  unfashioned  chaos.  Glanville. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discern,  among  many  differing 
substances  obtained  from  the  same  matter,  what 
primogenial  and  simple  bodies  convened  together 
compose  it.  Boyle. 

The  first  or  prijnogenia!  earth,  which  rose  out  of 
the  chaos,  was  not  like  the  present  earth.  Burnet. 
Primoge'niture.  v.  s.  [primogeniture, 
Fr.  from  prima  genii  us,  Lat.]  Seniority; 
eldership  ;  state  of  being  firstborn. 

Because  the  scripture  att'ordeth  the  priority  of 
order  unto  Shera, we  cannot  from  hence  infer  his 
primogeniture.  Brown. 

The  first  provoker  has  by  his  seniority  and 
primogeniture,  a  double  portion  of  the  guilt. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Primo'rdial.    adj.   [primordial,  Fr. 
primordium,  Lat.]    Original ;  existing 
from  the  beginning. 

Salts  may  be  either  transmuted  or  otherwise 
produced,  and  so  may  not  be  primordia/ and  im- 
mutable beings.  Boyie. 

Primo'rdial.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
Origin  ;  first  principle. 

The  primordials  of  the  world  are  not  mechani- 
cal, but  s|iermatical  and  vital.  More. 

Primo'rdian.  w.  5.    A  species  of  plum. 

Primo'rdiate.  adj  [from  primordium, 
Lat.]  Original ;  existing  from  the  first. 

Not  every  thing  chymists  will  call  salt,  sulphur 
or  spirit,  that  needs  always  be  a  pimordiate  and 
ingencrable  body.  Boyle. 

Pri'mrose.  n.  s.  [primula  veris,  Lat.] 

1.  A  flower  that  appears  early  in  the  year. 

Pale  primroses. 
That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength.    Shak.  Wint.  Tale. 

There  followeth,  for  the  latter  part  of  January, 
primroses,  anemonies,  the  early  tulip.   Baron  s  Ess. 

2.  Primrose  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for 
gay  or  flowery. 

I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  pro- 
fessions, that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting 
bonfire.  Shakesp. 
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PRINCE,  n.  s.  [prince,  Fr.  princeps,  Lat.] 
J .  A  sovereign  ;  a  chief  ruler. 

Coelestial !  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  nam'd 
Of  them  the  highest ;  for  such  of  shape  niaj  seem 
Prince  above  princes.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Forces  come  to  be  used  by  good  princes,  only 
upon  necessity  of  provi  ding  for  their  defence.  I'emp. 

Esau  founded  a  distinct  people  and  government, 
and  was  himself  a  distinct  prince  over  them. Loc/ce. 

The  succession  of  crowns  in  several  countries, 
places  it  on  different  heads,  and  he  comes,  by 
succession,  to  be  a  prince  in  one  place,  who  would 
be  a  subject  in  another.  Locke. 

Had  we  no  histories  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
but  on  their  money,  we  should  take  them  for 
most  virtuous  princes.  Addison. 

Our  tottering  state  still  distracted  stands, 
While  that  prince  threatens,  and  while  this  com- 
mands. Pope. 

2.  A  sovereign  of  rank  next  to  kings. 

3.  Ruler  of  whatever  sex.  This  use  seems 
harsh.because  we  have  the  word prijicess. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  a  prince  admirable  above  her 
■    sex  for  her  princely  virtues.  Camden. 

God  put  it  into  the  heart  of  one  of  our  princes, 
towards  the  close  of  her  reign,  to  give  a  check  to 
that  sacrilege.  Atterbury. 

4.  The  son  of  a  king ;  in  England  only 
the  eldest  son.  Popularly  the  eldest  son 
of  him  that  reigns  imder  any  denomina- 
tion is  called  a  prince,  as  the  son  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  is  called  the  electoral 
prince. 

A  prince  of  great  courage  and  beauty,  but  fos- 
tered up  in  blood  by  his  naughty  father.  Sidney. 

Heav'n  forbid,  that  such  a  sciatcli  should  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this.  Shdk, 

5.  The  chief  of  any  body  of  men. 

To  use  the  words  of  the  prince  of  learning 
hereupon,  only  in  shallow  and  small  boats,  they 
glide  over  the  face  of  the  Virgilian  sea.  Peacham. 

To  Prince,  v.  n.  To  play  the  prince ;  to 
take  state. 

Nature  prompts  them, 
In  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.     Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 
Pri'ncedom.  n.  s.  [from  prince.]  The 
rank,  estate,  or  power  of  the  prince ; 
sovereignty. 

Next  Archigald,  who,  for  his  proud  disdain. 
Deposed  was  from  princedom,  sovereign.  Spenser. 

Under  thee,  as  head  supreme. 
Thrones,  princedoms,  pow'rs,  dominions,!  reduce 

Milton. 

Pri'ncelike.  adj.  [prince  and  like.]  Be- 
coming a  prince. 
The  wrongs  he  did  me  were  nothing  princelike. 

Shakesp. 

Pri'nceliness.  n.  s.  [from  princeli/.] 
The  state,  manner,  or  dignity  of  a  prince. 
Pri  NCELY.  adj.  [from  prince.] 

1 .  Having  the  appearance  of  one  higli  born. 

In  war,  was  never  lion  ra"'d  more  fierce, 
lu  peace,  was  never  gentle  famb  more  mild. 
Than  was  thaty  ouug  and  princely  gentleman.  Shah 

Many  townes  of  prirteely  youths  be  level'd  with 
the  ground.  ;  _  Chapman. 

2.  Having  the  rank  of  princes. 
Meaning  only  to  do  honour  to  their  princely 

birth,  they  flew  among  them  all.  Sidney. 

Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceeding;  if  with  pure  heart's  love, 
I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter.  Shak. 

The  princely  hierarch  left  his  pow'rs  to  seize 
Possession  of  the  garden.  Milton. 

I  expressed  her  commands 
To  mighty  lords  and  princely  dames.  IValler. 

So  fled  the  dame,  and  o'er  the  ocean  bore 
Her  princely  burthen  to  the  Gallick  shore.  Waller. 

3.  Becoming  a  prince ;  royal ;  grand 
august. 
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I,  that  but  now  refus'd  most  princely  gifts. 
Am  bound  to  beg  of  my  lord  general.  Shakesp. 

Princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone.  Milton. 

Born  to  command,  your  princely  virtuee  slept 
Like  humble  David's,  while  the  flock  he  kept. 

Waller. 

Pri'ncely.  adv.  [from  prince.]  In  a 
princelike  manner. 

Princess-feather,  n.  s.  The  herb  ama- 
ranth. Ainsworth. 

Pri'ncess.  n.s.  [princesse,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  sovereign  lady ;  a  woman  having 
sovereign  command. 

Ask  why  God's  anointed  he  revil'd  ; 
A  king  and  princess  dead.  Dryden. 

Princess  ador'd  and  lov'd,  if  verse  can  give 
A  deathless  name,  thine  shall  for  ever  Jive.  Granv. 

Under  so  excellent  aprincess  as  the  present  queen, 
we  suppose  a  family  strictly  regulated.  Swift. 

2.  A  sovereign  lady  of  rank,  next  to  that 
of  a  queen. 

3.  The  daughter  of  a  king. 

Here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess 
That  ever  swore  her  faith.       Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

4.  The  wife  of  a  prince  :  as,  the  princess 
of  IVales. 

PRI  NCIPAL,  adj.  [principal,  Fr.  prin- 
cipalis, Lat.] 

1.  Princely.  A  sense  found  only  in  Spen- 
ser.   A  latinism. 

Suspicion  of  friend,  nor  fear  of  foe. 
That  hazarded  his  health,  had  he  at  all  ; 
But  walk'd  at  will,  and  wandred  to  and  fro,  i 
In  the  pride  of  his  freedom  principal.  Spenser. 

2.  Chief ;  of  the  first  rate  ;  capital;  essen- 
tial ;  important ;  considerable. 

This  latter  is  ordered,  partly  and  as  touchin;; 
principal  matters  by  none  but  precepts  divine  only  ; 
partly  and  as  concerning  things  of  inferior  regard 
by  ordinances,  as  well  human  as  divine.  Hooker. 

Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils 
that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women  ?  Shakesp, 

Pri'ncipal.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  A  head ;  a  chief;  not  a  second. 

Seconds  in  factions,  do  many  times,  when  the 
faction  subdivideth,  ])ro\e  principals.  Bacon. 

2.  One  primarily  or  originally  engaged  ; 
not  an  accessary  or  auxiliary. 

We  were  not  principab,  but  auxiliaries  in  the 
war.  Swift. 

In  judgment,  some  persons  are  present  as  prin- 
cipals, and  others  only  as  accessaries.  Aylife. 

3.  A  capital  sum  placed  out  at  interest. 

Thou  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeiture. 
But,  touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  prrincipal,  Shakesp. 

Taxes  must  be  continued,  because  we  have  no 
other  means  for  paying  off  the  principal.  Swift. 

4.  President  or  governour. 
Principa'lity.  n.  s.  [principaule,  Fr.] 

1 .  Sovereignty  ;  supreme  power. 

Divine  lady,  who  have  wrought  such  miracles 
in  me,  as  to  make  a  prince  none  of  the  basest,  to 
think  all  principalities  base,  in  respect  of  the  sheep- 
hook.  Sidney. 

Nothing  was  given  to  Henry  but  the  name  of 
king  ;  all  other  absolute  power  of  principality  he 
liad.  Spensm: 

2.  A  prince;  one  invested  with  sovereignty. 

Then  speak  the  truth  by  her ;  if  not  divine. 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality, 

Sov'reign  to  all  trie  creatures  on  the  earth.Shakesp. 
Nisroch  of  principalities  the  prime.  Milton. 

3.  The  country  which  gives  title  to  a  prince : 
as,  the  principality  of  Wales, 

To  tlie  boy  Caesar  send  this  grizled  head. 
And  he  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities.        Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleopat. 

The  little  principality  of  Epire  was  invincible  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  Turks.  Temple's  Miscellan. 
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4.  Superiority ;  predominance 

In  the  chief  work  of  elements,  water  hath  the 
principality  and  excess  over  earth.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

If  any  mystery  be  eflPective  of  spiritual  blessings, 
then  this  is  much  more,  as  having  the  prerogative 
and  principality  above  any  thing  else.  Taylor. 

Pri'ncipally.  adv.  [from  principal.] 
Chiefly  ;  above  all ;  above  the  rest. 

If  the  minister  of  divine  offices  shall  take  upon 
him  that  holy  calling  for  covetous  or  ambitious 
ends,  or  shall  not  design  the  glory  of  God  princi- 
pally, he  polluteth  his  heart.  Taylor. 

They  wholly  mistake  the  nature  of  criticism, 
who  think  its  Lusiness  is  principally  to  find  fault.  : 

Dryden. 

The  resistance  of  water  arises  principally  from 
the  vis  iiiertiJE  of  its  matter,  and  by  consequence, 
if  the  heavens  were  as  dense  as  water,  they  would 
not  have  much  less  resistance  than  water.  WeiDton. 

What  Ipirincipally  insist  on,  is  due  execution. 

Steift. 

Pri'ncipalness.  n.  s.  [from  principal.] 
The  state  of  being  principal  or  chief. 

Principia'tion.  n.  s.  [£r om  principiutn, 
Lat.]  Analysis  into  constituent  or  ele- 
mental parts.    A  word  not  received. 

The  separating  of  any  metal  into  its  original  or 
element,  we  will  call  pnncipation.  Bacon. 

Pri'nciple.  n.  s.  [principium,  Lat.  j>rin-| 
cipe,  Fr.] 

1.  Element;  constituent  part ;  primordial 

substance. 

Modern  philosophers  suppose  matter  to  be  one 
simple  principle,  or  solid  extension  diversified  by 
its  various  shapes.  Watts. 

2.  Original  cause. 

Some  few,  whose  lamp  shone  brighter,  have 
been  led. 

From  cause  to  cause  to  nature's  secret  head. 
And  found  that  one  first  princijj/e  must  be.  Dryden. 

For  the  performance  of  this,  a  vital  or  directive 
principle  seemeth  to  be  assistant  to  the  corporeal. 

Crew's  Cosmol. 

3.  Being  productive  of  other  being  ;  ope- 
rative cause. 

The  soul  of  man  is  an  active  principle,  and  will 
be  employed  one  way  or  other.  TillatKm, 

4.  Fundamental  truth  ;  original  postulate ; 
first  position  from  which  others  are  de- 
duced. 

Touching  the  law  of  reason,  there  aje  in  it 
some  things  which  stand  as  principles  universally 
agreed  upon ;  and  out  of  those  principles,  which 
are  in  themselves  evident,  the  greatest  moral  du- 
ties we  owe  towards  God  or  man,  may,  without 
any  great  difficulty,  be  concluded.  Hooker. 

Such  kind  of  notions  as  are  general  to  mankind, 
and  not  confined  to  any  particular  sect,  or  nation, 
or  time,  are  usually  styled  common  notions,  se- 
minal principles ;  and  lex  nata,  by  the  Komau  ora- 
tor. WiUdns. 

All  of  them  may  be  called  principles,  when 
compared  with  a  thousand  other  judgments,  which 
we  form  under  the  regulation  of  these  primary 
propositions.  ,  Watts's  LogiCK. 

5.  Ground  of  action ;  motive. 

Farewel,  yonng  lords;  these  warlike jirincip/e* 
Do  not  tlirow  from  you.  Slmkesp. 

As  no  principle  of  vanity  led  me  first  to  write 
it,  so  much  less  does  any  such  motive  induce  me 
now  to  publish  it.  Wake 

There  would  be  but  small  improvements  in  the 
world,  were  there  not  some  common  principle  nt 
action,  working  equally  with  all  men.  Addison. 

6.  Tenet  on  which  morality  is  founded. 

I'll  try 

]f  yet  I  can  subdue  those  stubborn  principles 
Of  faith,  of  honour.  mison's  Cola. 
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A  feather  shonting  from  another's  heiid. 
Extracts  his  brain,  and  principle  is  fled.  Pcpe. 

All  kinds  of  dishonesty  destroy  our  pretences  to 
an  honest  principle  of  mind,  so  all  kinds  of  pride 
destroy  our  pretences  to  an  humble  spirit.  Law. 

To  Pri'nciple.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  establish  or  fix  in  any  tenet ;  to  im- 
press with  any  tenet  good  or  ill. 

Wisest  and  best  men  full  oft  beguil  d, 
Witli  goodness  principl'd  not  to  reject 
The  penitent,  but  ever  to  forgive, 
Are  drawn  to  wear  out  miserable  days.  Milton. 

It  is  the  concern  of  his  majesty,  and  the  peace 
of  his  government,  that  the  youth  be  principled 
with  a  thorough  persuasion  ot  the  justness  of  the 
old  king's  cause.  South. 

There  are  so  many  young  persons,  upon  the 
well  and  ill  principling  of  whom  next  under  God, 
depends  the  happiness  or  misery  of  this  church 
and  state.  South. 

Governors  should  be  well  j)rineipled  and  good- 
natured.  L'Estruiige. 

Men  h^ive  been  principled  with  an  opinion,  that 
they  must  not  consult  reason  in  things  of  religion. 

Locke. 

Let  an  enthusiast  be  principled,  that  he  or  his 
teacher  is  inspired,  and  you  in  vain  bring  the 
evidence  of  clear  reasons  against  his  doctrine. 

Locke. 

He  seems  a  settled  and  principled  philosopher, 
thanking  fortune  for  the  tranquillity  he  has  by  her 
aversion.  rope. 

2.  To  establish  firmly  in  the  mind. 

The  promiscuous  reading  of  the  bible  is  far  from 
being  of  any  advantage  to  children,  either  for  the 
perfecting  their  reading,  or  principling  their  reli- 
gion. -  Locke. 

Pri'ncock.        s.  \from  prink  ov  prim 
Pri'ncox.    y    cock;   perhaps  prwcox 
or  prcecoquum  ingenium,  Lat.]    A  cox- 
comb ;  a  conceited  person ;  a  pert  young 
rogue.    A  ludicrous  word.  Obsolete. 

You  are  a  saucy  boy  ; 
This  trick  may  chance  to  scathe  you  I  know  what ; 
You  must  contrary  me!  you  are  ap-mcor,  go. 

Shakesp. 

To  Prink,  v.  n.  [  pronken,  Dut.]  To 
prank;  to  deck  for  show.  It  is  the 
diminutive  of  prank. 

Hold  a  good  wager  she  was  every  day  longer 
prinking  in  the  glass  than  you  was. 

Art  of  Tormenting. 

To  PRINT.  V.  a.  \imprimer,  anpreint, 
Fr.] 

I.  To  mark  by  pressing  any  thing  upon 
another. 

On  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode, 
That  scarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trod. 

Dryden. 

I.  To  impress  any  thing,  so  as  to  leave 
its  form. 

Perhaps  some  footsteps  pnnfed  in  the  clay. 
Will  to  my  love  direct  your  wand'ring  way.  Rose. 
S.  To  form  by  impression. 

Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince, 
For  slie  did  print  your  royal  father  off. 
Conceiving  you.  Shakesp.  Winter  s  Tale. 

Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh 
for  the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon  you. 

Lev. 

His  royal  bounty  brought  its  own  reward  ; 
And  in  their  minds  so  deep  did  print  the  sense, 

That  if  their  ruins  sadly  they  regard, 
'Tis  hut  with  fear.  Dryden. 

1.  To  impress  words  or  make  books,  not 
by  the  pen,  but  the  press. 

This  nonsense  got  in  by  a  mistake  of  the  stage 
editors,  who  printed  from  the  piecemeal  written 
parts.  Pope. 

Is  it  probable,  that  a  promiscuous  jumble  of 
printing  letter  should  often  fall  into  a  method, 
which  should  stamp  on  paper  a  coherent  discourse  ? 

Locke. 

As  soon  as  he  begins  to  spell,  pictures  of  ani- 
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mals  should  be  got  him,  with  the  printed  names  to 
them.  Locke. 

To  Print,  v.  n, 

1 .  To  use  the  art  of  typography. 

Thou  hast  caused  printing  to  he  used  ;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  king,  liis  crown,  and  dignity,  built  a 
paper-mill.  "  Shakesp. 

2.  To  publish  a  book. 

From  the  moment  he  prints,  he  must  expect  to 
hear  no  more  trutli.  Vope. 
Print,  n.  s.    [empreinte,  Fr.] 

1.  Mark  or  form  made  by  impression. 

Some  more  time 
Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out. 

Shakesp. 

Abhorred  slave. 
Which  anyp)-mf  of  goodness  wilt  not  take. 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

Attend  the  foot, 
That  leaves  the  ptint  of  blood  where'er  it  walks. 

Shakesp. 

Up  they  tost  the  sand, 
No  wheel  seen,  nor  wheels  print  was  in  the  mould 
imprest 

Behind  them.  Chapman's  Iliad. 

Our  life  so  fast  away  doth  slide. 
As  doth  an  hungry  eagle  through  the  wind  ; 

Or  as  a  ship  transported  with  the  tide. 
Which  in  their  passage  leave  no  print  behind. 

Davies, 

My  life  is  but  a  wind. 
Which  passeth  by,  and  leaves  no  print  behind. 

Sandys. 

O'er  the  smooth  enamell'd  green, 
Where  no  print  of  step  hath  been.  Milton. 

While  the  heav'n,  by  the  sun's  team  untrod, 
Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light, 
And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch.  Milton. 

Before  the  lion  s  den  appeared  the  footsteps  of 
many  that  had  gone  in,  but  no  prints  of  any  that 
ever  came  out.  South. 

Winds,  bear  me  to  some  barren  island. 
Where  print  of  human  feet  was  never  seen.  ' 

Dryden. 

From  hence  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  here 
The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear.  Dryden. 

If  they  be  not  sometimes  renewed  by  repeated 
exercise  of  the  senses  or  reflection,  the  print  wears 
out.  Locke. 

2.  That  which  being  impressed  leaves  its 
form  ;  as,  a  butter  print. 

3.  Pictures  cut  in  wood  or  copper  to  be 
impressed  on  paper.  It  is  usual  to  say 
wooden  prints  and  copper  plates. 

4.  Picture  made  by  impression. 

From  my  breast  I  cannot  tear 
The  |)assion,  which  from  thence  did  grow  ; 
Nor  yet  out  of  my  fancy  rase 
The  print  of  that  supposed  face.  JValler. 

The  prints,  whicli  we  see  of  antiquities,  may 
contribute  to  form  our  genius,  and  to  give  us  great 
ideas.  Dryden. 

Words  standing  for  things,  should  be  expressed 
by  little  draughts  and  prints  made  of  them.  Locke. 

5.  The  form,  size,  arrangement,  or  other 
qualities  of  the  types  used  in  printing 

books. 

To  refresh  the  former  hint ; 
She  read  her  maker  in  a  fairer  print.  Dryden. 
G.  The  state  of  being  published  by  the 
printer. 

1  love  a  ballad  in  print,  or  a  life.  Shakesp. 
It  is  so  rare  to  see 
Ought  that  belongs  to  young  nobility 
Injprint,  that  we  must  praise.  Suckling. 

His  natural  antipathy  to  a  man  who  endeavours 
to  signalize  his  parts  in  the  world,  has  hindered 
many  persons  from  making  their  appearance  in 
print.  Addison. 

I  published  some  tables,  which  were  out  of  print. 

Arbuthnnt. 

The  rights  of  the  christian  church  are  scorn- 
fully trampled  on  in  print.  Atterbury. 
7.  Single  sheet  printed  for  sale  ;  a  paper 
something  less  than  a  pamphlet. 
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The  prints,  about  three  days  after,  were  filled 
with  the  same  terms.  Addison. 

Tbf  publick  had  said  before,  that  they  were 
dull ;  and  they  were  at  great  pains  to  purchase 
room  in  the  prints,  to  testify  under  their  hands 
the  truth  of  it.  Fope. 

Inform  us,  v.'ill  the  emperor  treat. 
Or  do  the  jnints  and  papers  lie?  Pope. 
8.  Formal  method.    A  low  word. 

Lay  Ids  head   souietimes  higher,  sometimes/ 
lower,  that  he  may  not  feel  every  little  change, 
who  is  not  designed  to  have  his  maid  lay  all 
things  in  print,  aud  tuck  him  in  warm.  Locke. 
Pri'nter.  n.  s.    [from  print.] 

1.  One  that  prints  books. 

1  find,  at  reading  all  over,  to  deliver  to  the 
printer,  in  that  which  I  ought  to  have  done  to 
comply  with  ray  design,  I  am  fallen  very  short. 

Dighy. 

To  buy  books,  onl  y  because  they  were  publish- 
ed by  an  eminent  printer,  is  much  as  if  a  man 
should  buy  cloaths  that  did  not  fit  him,  only  be- 
cause made  by  some  famous  taylor.  Pope. 

See.  the  printer's  boy  below  ; 
Ye  hawkers  all,  your  voices  lift.  Sivrft. 

2.  One  that  stains  linen  with  figures. 
Pri'ntless.  adj.    [from  print.]  That 

which  leaves  no  impression. 
Ye  elves, 

And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot  ^ 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune.    Shakeqi.  Tempest. 

Whilst  from  oil'  tlie  waters  fleet, 
Thus  I  set  my  prinlless  feet. 
O'er  the  cowslip's  velvet  head. 
That  bends  not  as  I  tread.  Milton. 

PRIOR,  adj.  [prior,  Lat.]  Former; 
being  before  something  else ;  antece- 
dent; anterior. 

Whenever  tempted  to  do  or  approve  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  duties  we  are  enjoined,  let  us  re- 
flect that  we  have  a  prior  and  superior  obligation 
to  the  commands  of  Christ.  Rogers. 

Pri'or.  n.  s.    [priem;  Fr.] 

1.  The  head  of  a  convent  of  monks,  in- 
ferior in  dignity  to  an  abbot. 

Neither  she,  nor  any  other,  besides  the  prior 
of  the  convent,  knew  any  thing  of  his  name. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

2.  Prior  is  such  a  person,  as,  in  some 
churches,  presides  over  others  in  the 
same  churches. 

Aylifft's  Parergon. 
Pri'oress.  n.  s.    [from  /jrjor.]    A  lady 
superiour  of  a  convent  of  nuns. 
When  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak  with 
men, 

But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress.  Shakesp. 

The  reeve,  miller,  aud  cook  are  distinguished 
from  each  other,  as  much  as  file  mincing  lady 
prioress  and  the  broad  speaking  wife  of  Bath. 

Dryden. 

Prio'rity.  n.  s.   [from  prior,  adjective.] 

1 .  The  state  of  being  first ;  precedence  in 
time. 

From  son  to  son  of  the  lad^',  as  they  should  be 
in  priority  of  birth.  Hayiiard. 

Men  still  affirm,  that  it  killeth  at  a  distance, 
that  it  poisoiieth  by  the  eye,  and  by  priority  of 
vision.  Brown. 

This  observation  may  assist,  in  determining  the 
dispute  concerning  the  priority  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  Broome. 

Though  he  oft  renew'd  the  fight,  J 
And  almost  got  priority  of  sight,  5- 
He  ne'er  could  overcome  her  quite.         Swift.  3 

2.  Precedence  in  place. 

Follow,  Cominus,  we  must  follow  you, 
Right  worthy  your  priority.  Shakesp. 

Pri'orship.  n.  s.     [from  prior.]  The 

state  or  office  of  prior. 
Pri'ory.  n.  s.    [from  prior.] 
1 .  A  convent,  in  dignity  below  an  abbey. 
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Ovir  abbies  and  our  priories  shall  paj 
This  expedition's  charge.        Shahesp.  King  John. 
2.  Priories  ire  the  churches  which  are 
givei/  .o  pnors  in  titulum,  or  by  way  of 
title  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

Pki'sage.  n.  s.    [from  prise.'] 

Vrisage,  now  called  butlerage,  is   a  custom 
-    whereby  the  prince  challenges  out  of  every  bark 
loaden  "with  wine,  two  luns  of  wine  at  his  price. 

Cowell. 

PRISM,  n.  s.    [  prisme,  Fr.  wqicrfji.ci.'] 

A  prism  of  glass  is  a  glass  bounded  with  two 
equal  and  parallel  triangular  ends,  and  three  plain 
and  well  pullshed  sides,  which  meet  in  three  paral- 
lel lines,  running  from  the  three  angles  of  one  end, 
to  the  three  angles  of  the  other  end.  Newton. 

Here,  awful  Newton,  the  dissolving  clouds 
Form,  fronting  on  the  sun,  thy  showery  prism. 

Thomson. 

Prism  a'tick.  adj. [  yrismatique,  Fr.  from 
prism.']    Formed  as  a  prism. 

If  the  mass  of  the  earth  was  cubick,  prismatick, 
or  anj'  other  angular  figure,  it  would  follow,  that 
one,  too  vast  a  part,  would  be  drowned,  and  ano- 
ther he  dry.  Derham. 

False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatick  glass, 
Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  ev'ry  place  ; 
The  face  of  nature  we  no  more  survey. 
All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay.  Pope. 

Prisma'tically.  adv.  [from  prisma- 
tick.]   In  the  form  of  a  prism. 

Take  notice  of  the  pleasing  variety  of  colours 
exhibited  by  the  triangular  glass,  and  demand 
what  addition  or  decrement  of  either  salt,  sulphur, 
or  mercury,  befalls  the  glass,  by  being  prismati- 
cally  figured  ;  and  yet  it  is  known,  that  without 
that  shape,  it  would  not  afford  those  colours  as  it 
does.  Boyle. 

Prismo'id.  n.  s.  A  body  approaching  to 
the  form  of  a  prism. 

PRFSON.  n.  s.  [prison,  Fr.]  A  strong 
hold  in  which  persons  are  confined ;  a 
gaol. 

He  hath  commission 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prison.  Shahesp. 

For  those  rebellious  here  their  pris're  ordain'd. 
.     -  Mittoyi. 

I  thought  our  utmost  good 
Was  in  one  word  of  freedom  understood  ; 
The  fatal  blessing  came  ;  from  prison  free, 
I  starve  abroad,  and  lose  the  sight  of  Emily. 

Dryden. 

Unkind  !  can  you,  wliom  only  I  adore. 
Set  open  to  your  slave  iheprison  door  ?  Dryden. 

The  tyrant  jEolus, 
With  pow'r  imperial  curbs  the  struggling  winds. 
And  sounding  tempests  in  dark  prisons  binds. 

Dryden. 

He,  that  has  his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the 
prison  doors  set  open  to  him,  is  presently  at  liberty. 

Locke. 

At  his  first  coming  to  his  little  village,  it  was  as 
disagreeable  to  hira  as  a  prison)  and  every  day 
seemed  too  tedious  to  be  endured  in  so  retired  a 
place.  Law. 

To  Pri'son.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  emprison  ;  to  shut  up  in  hold;  to 
restrain  from  liberty. 

2.  To  captivate ;  to  enchain. 

Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs. 
They,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul. 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium.  Milton. 

3.  To  confine. 

Universal  plodding  prison.?  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries.  Shahesp. 

Then  did  the  king  enlarge 
The  spleen  he  prison'd.  Chapman's  Iliad. 

Pri'sonbase.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  rural  play, 
commonly  called  prisonbars. 

The  spachies  of  the  court  play  every  Friday  at 
giocho  di  canni,  which  is  no  other  than  prisonbase 
upon  horseback,  hitting  one  another  with  darts, 
as  the  others  do  with  their  hands.  Sandys. 

Pri'soner.  n.  s.    [prisonnier,  Fr.]  , 
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1 .  One  who  is  confined  in  hold. 

Caesar's  ill-erected  tower. 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prisoner.  Shakes}).  Richard  II. 

The  most  pernicious  infection,  next  the  plague, 
is  the  smell  of  the  jail,  when  prisoners  have  been 
long  and  close,  and  nastily  kept.  Bacon. 

He  that  is  tied  with  one  slender  string,  such 
as  one  resolute  struggle  would  break,  he  is  prisoner 
only  at  his  own  sloth,  and  who  will  pity  his 
thraldom?  Decay  of  Piety. 

A  prisoner  is  troubled,  that  he  cannot  go  whither 
he  would  ;  and  he  that  is  at  large,  is  troubled,  that 
he  does  not  know  whither  to  go.  L'Estrange. 

2.  A  captive ;  one  taken  by  the  enemy. 

So  oft  as  homeward  I  from  her  depart, 
I  go  like  one  that  having  lost  the  field, 

Is  prisoner  led  away  with  heavy  heart.  Spenser. 

There  succeeded  an  absolute  victory  for  tlie  En- 
glish, the  taking  of  the  Spanish  general  d'Ocampo 
prisoner,  with  the  loss  of  few  of  the  English. 

Bacon 

He  yielded  on  my  word, 
And  as  my  pris'ner,  1  restore  his  sword.  Dryden 

3.  One  under  an  arrest. 

Tribune,  a  guard  to  seize  the  empress  straight, 
Secure  her  person  pris'ner  to  the  state.  Dryden 
Pri'sonhouse.   n.  s.     Gaol;    hold  in 
which  one  is  confined. 
I  am  forbid  to  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prisonhouse. 

Shahesp 

Pri'sonment.  n.  s.  [from  prison.]  Con- 
finement ;  imprisonment ;  captivity. 

May  be  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's  life. 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment.  Shakesp. 

Pri'stine.  «<//.  [ pristinus,  Lat.]  First; 
ancient ;  original. 

Now  their  pristine  worth 
The  Britons  recollect.  Philips. 

'i'liis  light  being  trajected  only  through  the  pa- 
rallel superficies  of  the  two  prisms,  if  it  suffered 
any  change  by  the  refraction  of  one  superficies, 
it  lost  that  impression  by  the  contrary  refraction 
of  the  other  superficies,  and  so,  being  restored  to 
its  pristine  constitution,  became  of  the  same  nature 
and  condition  as  at  first.  Newton. 

Pri'thee.  a  familiar  corruption  of  pi-ai/ 
thee,  or  I  pray  thee,  which  some  of  the 
tragick  writers  have  injudiciously  used. 

Well,  what  was  that  scream  for,  Iprithee? 

L'Estrange. 

Alas !  why  com'st  thou  at  this  dreadful  moment, 
To  shock  the  peace  of  my  departing  soul .'' 
Away  !  I  prithee  leave  me  I       Roire's  Jane  Shore. 

Pri'vacy.  n.  s.    [from  private.] 

1.  State  of  being  secret ;  secrecy. 

2.  Retirement ;  retreat ;  place  intended  to 
be  secret. 

Clamours  our  privac'ies  uneasy  make, 
Birds  leave  their  nests  disturb'd,  and  beasts  their 
haunts  forsake.  Dryden, 
Her  sacred  privacies  all  open  lie, 
To  each  profane  enquiring  vulgar  eye.  Rowe. 

3.  [Privaute,  Fr.]  Privity ;  joint  know- 
ledge ;  great  familiarity.  Privacy  in 
this  sense  is  improper. 

You  see  Frog  is  religiously  true  to  his  bargain, 
scorns  to  liearken  to  any  composition  without 
your  privacy.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  Taciturnity.  Ainsworih. 
PRIVA'DO.  n.  s.    [Span.]     A  secret 

friend. 

The  lady  Brampton,  an  English  lady,  embarked 
for  Portugal  at  that  time,  with  some  priuado  of  her 
own.  Bacon. 

PRIVATE,  adj.    [  privalus,  Lat.] 
1.  Not  open  ;  secret. 

You  shall  go  with  me  ; 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both. 

Shahesp. 

Fancy  retires 
Iiito  her  private  cell,  where  nature  rests. 

Milton, 
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Private,  or  secret  prayer,  is  that  which  is  used 
by  a  man  alone  apart  from  all  others. 

Duty  of  Man. 

Fame,  not  contented  with  her  broad  highway, 
Delights,  for  change,  thro'  private  paths  to  stray. 

Harte. 

2.  Alone  ;  not  accompanied. 

3.  Being  upon  the  same  terms  with  the 
rest  of  the  community  ;  particular  :  op- 
posed to  publick. 

When  publick  consent  of  the  whole  hath  esta- 
blished any  thing,  every  man's  judgment,  being 
thereunto  compared,  were  private,  howsoever  his 
calling  be  to  some  kind  of  publick  charge  ;  so  that 
of  peace  and  quietness  there  is  not  any  way  pos- 
sible, unless  the  probable  voice  of  every  intire  so- 
ciety or  body  politick  overrule  all  private  of  like 
nature  in  the  same  body.  Hooker's  Preface. 

He  sues 

To  let  him  breathe  between  the  heav'ns  and  earth, 
A  private  man  in  Athens.  Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra, 

What  infinite  heartease  must  kings  neglect. 
That  private  men  enjoy  ?  and  what  have  kings. 
That  private  have  not  too,  save  ceremony  ? 

Shahesp. 

Peter  was  but  a  private  man,  and  not  to  be 
any  way  comp^ired  with  the  dukes  of  his  house. 

Peacham  of  Antiquities. 
The  first  principles  of  christian  religion  should 
not  be  farced  with  school  points  and  jrrivate  tenets. 

Saunderson. 

Dare  you, 

A  private  man,  presume  to  love  a  queen  ?  Dryden. 

4.  Particular ;  not  relating  to  the  publick. 

My  end  being  private,  I  have  not  e.xpressed  my 
conceptions  in  the  language  of  the  schools. 

Dighy. 

5.  In  private.  Secretly ;  not  publickly  ; 
not  openly. 

In  private  grieve,  but  with  a  careless  scorn  ; 
In  publick  seem  to  triumph,  not  to  mourn. 

Granville. 

Pri'vate.  M.  5.    A  secret  message. 

His  private  with  me  of  the  dauphin's  love. 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 

Shakesp. 

Private'er.  n.  s.  [from  private.]  A 
ship  fitted  out  by  private  men  to  plunder 
the  enemies  of  the  state. 

He  is  at  no  charge  for  a  fleet,  further  than  pro- 
viding privateers,  wherewith  his  subjects  carry  on 
a  pyratical  war  at  their  own  expence.  Swift's  Mis. 

To  Private'er.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
To  fit  out  ships  against  enemies,  at  the 
charge  of  private  persons. 
Pri'vately.  adv.    [from  private.]  Se- 
cretly ;  not  openly. 

There,  this  night, 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well.  Shak, 
And  as  he  sat  upon  the  mount  of  Olives,  the 
disciples  came  unto  him  privately.    Matt,  xxiv.  3. 

Pri'vatenkss.  K.  s,    [from  private,] 

1.  The  state  of  a  man  in  the  same  rank 
with  the  rest  of  the  community. 

2.  Secrecy;  privacy. 

Ambassadors  attending  the  court  in  great  num- 
ber, he  did  content  with  courtesy,  reward,  and 
privateness.  Bacon, 

3.  Obscurity  ;  retirement. 

He  drew  him  into  the  fatal  circle  from  a  re- 
solved privateness,  where  he  bent  his  mind  to  a  re- 
tired course.  Wottm. 

Priva'tion.  n.  s.  [privation,  Fr.  ^n- 
vatio,  Lat.] 

1.  Removal  or  destruction  of  any  thing  or 
quality. 

For,  what  is  this  contagious  sin  of  kind. 
But  a  privation  of  that  grace  within Dawes. 

If  the  privation  be  good,  it  follows  not  the  former 
condition  was  evil,  but  less  good  ;  for  the  flower 
or  blossom  is  a  positive  good,  although  the  re- 
move of  it,  to  give  place  to  the  fruit,  be  a  compa- 
rative good.  Bacon. 
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So  bounded  are  our  natural  desires, 
That  wanting  all,  and  settinj;  pain  aside, 
With  bare  privation  sense  is  satisfy 'ri.  DryJen 

After  some  account  of  good,  evil  will  be  known 
by  consequence,  as  being  only  a  joripaf/o)!  or  ab- 
sence of  good.  SiittJi. 

A  privation  is  the  absence  of  wliatdoes  naturally 
belong  to  the  thing,  or  which  ought  to  be  present 
■with  it ;  as  when  a  man  or  horse  is  deaf  or  dead, 
or  a  physician  or  divine  unlearned  ;  these  are  pri- 
vations. Watts  s  Loaick. 

2.  The  act  of  the  mind  by  which,  in  con- 
sidering a  subject,  we  separate  it  from 
any  thing  appendant. 

3.  The  act  of  degrading  from  rank  or 
office. 

If  part  of  the  people  or  estate  be  somewhat  in 
the  election,  you  cannot  make  them  nulls  or  cy- 
phers in  the  privation  or  translation.  Bacon. 

PRl'VATIVE.  adj.  {privatif,  Fr.  jm- 
vativus,  Lat.] 

1.  Causing  privation  of  any  thing. 

2.  Consisting  in  the  absence  of  something ; 
not  positive.  Privative  is  in  things, 
what  negative  is  in  propo.s*itions. 

The  impression  from  privative  to  active,  as  from 
silence  to  noise,  is  a  greater  degree  than  from  less 
noise  to  more.  Bacon. 

The  very  privative  blessings,  the  blessings  of 
immunity,  safeguard,  liberty  and  integrity,  which 
■we  enjoy,  deserve  the  thanksgiving  of  a  whole 
life.  .  Taylor. 

Pri'vative.  11.  s.  That  of  which  the 
essence  is  the  absence  of  something,  as 
silence  is  only  the  absence  of  sound. 

Harmonical  sounds  and  discordant  sounds  are 
both  active  and  positive,  but  blackness  and  dark- 
ness are  indeed  but  privatives,  and  therefore  have 
little  or  no  activity  5  somewhat  they  do  contris- 
tate,  but  very  little  Bacon's  Natural  History. 
Pri'vatively.  adv.    [from  'privative.'] 

1.  By  the  absence  of  something  necessary 
to  be  present. 

2.  Negatively. 

The  duty  of  the  new  covenant  is  set  down,  first 
privatively,  not  like  that  of  jMosaical  observances 
external,  but  positively,  laws  given  into  the  minds 
and  hearts.  '  Hammond. 

Pri'vativeness.  n.s.  [from  privative.] 
Notation  of  absence  of  something  that 
should  be  present. 

Pri'vet.  n.  s.    A  plant.  Miller. 

Pri'vet.  n.  s.  [ligustruin.]  Evergreen. 
A  plant.  Miller. 

Pri'vilege.  71.  s.  \^privilege,  Fr.  pri- 
vilegiuin,  Lat.] 

1.  Peculiar  advantage. 

Here's  my  sword. 
Behold  it  is  the  privilege  of  mhie  honours. 
My  oath,  and  my  profession.  Shakesp. 

lie  went 

Invisible,  yet  stay'd,  such  privilege 

Hath  omnipresence.  Milton. 

He  claims  his  privilege,  and  says  'tis  fit. 
Nothing  should  be  the  judge  of  wit,  but  wit.Den/i. 
-  Smiles,  not  allow'd  to  beasts,  from  reason  move. 
And  are  the  privilege  of  human  love.  Dryclen. 

When  the  chief  captain  ordered  him  to  be 
scourged  uncondemned,  he  pleads  the  legal  pri- 
vilege of  a  Roman,  who  ought  not  to  be  treated  so. 

Ketllewell. 

A  soul  that  can  securely  death  defy. 
And  counts  it  nature's  privilege  to  die.  Dryden. 
Theprimlege  of  birth-right  was  a  double  portion. 

Locke. 

2.  Immunity ;  right  not  universal. 

1  beg  the  ancient  pniiiiege  of  Athens.  Shakesp. 

To  Pri'vilege.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  invest  with  i-ights  or  immunities; 
to  grant  a  privilege. 
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The  great  are  privileg'd  alone, 
To  punish  all  injustice  but  their  own.  Dryden. 

He  happier  j'et,  who  privileg'd  by  fate 
To  shnrier  labour,  and  a  lighter  weight, 
Recciv'd  but  yesterday  the  gift  of  breath, 
Ordain'd  to-morrow  to  return  to  death.  Prior. 

2.  To  exempt  from  censure  or  danger. 

The  court  is  rather  deemed  as  a  privileged  place 
of  unbridled  licentiousness,  than  as  the  abiding 
of  him,  who,  as  a  father,  should  give  a  fatherly 
example.  Sidney. 

lie  took  this  place  for  sanctuary. 
And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  hands. 

Shalicsp. 

This  place 

Doth  privilege  me,  speak  what  reason  will.  Daniel. 

3.  To  exempt  from  paying  tax  or  impost. 
Many  things  are  by  our  laws  privileged  from 

tythes,  which  by  the  canon  law  are  chargeable. 

Hale. 

Pri'vily.  a</y.    [from  privi/.]  Secretly; 
privately. 

They  have  the  profits  of  their  lands  by  pretence 
of  conveyances  thereof  unto  their  privj'  friends, 
who  privily  send  them  the  revenues. 

Speriser's  State  of  Ireltnd. 
Pri'vity.  n.  s.     [  privaute,   Fr.  from 
l)rivy.] 

1.  Private  communication. 

1  will  unto  you  in  privity  discover  the  drift  of 
my  purpose  ;  t  mean  thereby  to  settle  an  eternal 
peace  in  that  country,  and  also  to  make  it  very 
profitable  to  her  majesty.  Spenser. 

2.  Consciousness  ;^  joint  knowledge;  pri- 
vate concurrence. 

The  authority  of  higher  powers  hath  force  even 
in  these  things  which  are  done  without  their  pri- 
vity, and  are  of  mean  reckoning.  Hooker. 

Upon  this  French  going  out,  took  he  upon  him. 
Without  the  privity  o'  th'  king,  t'  appcfint 
Who  should  attend  him.      Shakesp.  Henry  VIIl. 

All  the  doors  were  laid  open  for  his  departure, 
not  without  the  privity  o(  the  prince  of  Orange, 
concluding  that  the  kingdom  might  better  be  set- 
tled in  his  absence.  Su»Jt. 

3.  [In  the  plural.]    Secret  parts. 

Few  of  thein  have  any  thing  to  cover  their  pri- 
vities. Abbot. 
PRIVY,  adj.    [prive,  Fr.] 
.  Private ;  not  publick ;  assigned  to  secret 
uses. 
The  party,  'gainst  the 


vhich  he  doth  contrive. 


Shall  seize  on  half  his  ^oods  ;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  colier  of  the  state.  Shakesp. 

2.  Secret ;  clandestine ;  done  by  stealth. 

He  took  advantage  of  the  night  for  such  privy 
attempts,  insomucli  that  the  bruit  of  his  manliness 
was  spread  every  where.  2  Mac.  viii.  7. 

3.  Secret ;  not  shewn  ;  not  publick. 

The  sword  of  the  great  men  that  are  slain  en- 
tereth  into  their  pi-iii!/  chamber.     Ezekiel,  xxi.  14. 

4.  Admitted  to  secrets  of  state. 

The  king  has  made  him 
One  of  the  yn-ii't/ council.      Shakesp.  Henry  Vlll. 

One,  having  let  his  beard  grow  from  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  king  Charles  I.  till  the  restoration,  de- 
sired to  be  made  ajirivy  counsellor.  Spectator. 

5.  Conscious  to  any  thing;  admitted  to 
participation  of  knowledge. 

Sir  Valentine 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter  ; 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  tfie  plot.  Shakesp. 

Many  being  privy  to  the  fact. 
How  bard  is  it  to  keep  it  unbetray'd  ?  Daniel. 

He  would  rather  lose  half  of  his  kingdom,  than 
be  privy  to  such  a  secret,  which  he  commanded 
me  never  to  mention.  Suift. 
Pri'vy.  n.  s.    Place  of  retirement:  ne- 
cessary house. 

Your  fancy  _ 
Would  still  the  same  ideas  give  ye. 
As  when  you  spy'd  her  on  the  privy,  Sw'ift, 

PRIZE,  n.  s.    [prix,  Fr.] 
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1.  A  reward  gained  by  contest  with  com- 
petitors. 

If  ever  he  go  alone,  I'll  never  wrestle  for  prize. 

,   ,  .  ,  Shakesp. 
1  hough  their  foe  were  big  and  strong,  and  often 
brake  the  ring, 
Forg'd  of  their  lances  ;  yet  enforc't,  he  left  the 
atrected  prize.  Chapman. 
1  fought  and  conquer'd,  yet  have  lost  the  prize. 

T\       ■  ■  ,     -1,  .  .  Dryden. 

_  Itie  raisnig  such  sdly  competitions  among  the 
Ignorant,  proposing  prizes  for  such  useless  accom- 
plishments, and  ins])iring  theju  with  such  absurd 
ideas  of  superiority,  Ijas  in  it  something  immoral 
as  well  as  ridiculous.  Addison. 

They  are  not  indeed  suffered  to  dispute  with  us 
the  proud  pn:es  of  arts  and  sciences,  of  learning 
and  elegajice,  in  wliich  1  have  much  suspicion 
tliey  would  often  prove  our  superiours.  Law. 

2.  A  reward  gained  by  any  performance. 

True  poets  empty  fame  and  praise  despise  : 
Fame  is  the  trumpet,  but  your  smile  the  prize. 

Dryden. 

3.  [Prise,  Fr.]  Something  taken  by  ad- 
venture ;  plunder. 

The  king  of  Scots  she  did  send  to  France, 
To  fill  king  Edward's  fame  with  prisoner  kings. 
And  make  his  chronicle  as  rich  with  prize. 
As  is  the  ouzy  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck.  Shakesp.  Henrv  V. 

Age  that  all  men  overcomes,  has  made"  his 
prize  on  thee.  Chapman. 

He  acquitted  himself  like  a  valiant,  but  not  like 
an  honest  man  ;  for  he  converted  the  prizes  to  his 
own  use.  Arhuthnnt. 

Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain  and  long  possess  the  prize.  Pope. 

To  Prize,  v.  a.  [from  appraiser ;  priser, 
Fr.  appreciare,  Lat.] 

1.  To  rate ;  to  value  at  a  certain  price. 

Life  I  prize  not  a  straw  ;  but  for  mine  honour 
Which  I  would  free.  Shakssp. 
A  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them. 

Zech.  xi.  13. 

2.  To  esteem ;  to  value  highly. 

I  go  to  free  us  both  of  pain  ; 
I  priz'd  your  person,  but  your  crown  disdain. 

Dryden. 

Some  the  French  writers,  some  our  own  despise  ; 
The  ancients  only,  or  the  moderns /iriie.  Pope. 

Pri'zer.  n.  s.  [priseur,  Fr.  from  ^me.] 
He  that  values. 

It  holds  its  estimate  and  dignity, 
As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  iiself. 
As  in  the  prizer.       Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Pri'zefighter.  n.s.  [prize andjigher.] 
One  that  fights  publickly  for  a  reward. 
Martin  and  Crambe  engaged  like  prizefighters. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 
In  Fig  the  prizefighter  by  day  delight. 

Bramston. 

PRO.  [Lat.]  For ;  in  defence  of ;  pro 
and  co?i,  for  pro  and  contra,  for  and 
against.    Despicable  cant. 

Ductrinal  points  in  controversy  had  been  agi- 
tated in  the  pulpits,  with  more  warintli  than  had 
used  to  be  ;  and  thence  the  animosity  increased 
in  books  pro  and  con.  Clarendon. 

Matthew  met  Richard,  when 
Of  many  knotty  points  they  spoke. 
And  pro  and  con  by  turns  they  took.  Pri(rr. 

Probabi'lity.  n.  s.  [probabilifas,  Lat. 
probabilite,  Fr.  from  probable.]  Likeli- 
hood; appearance  of  truth;  evidence 
arising  from  the  preponderation  of  ai- 
gument :  it  is  less  than  moral  certainty. 

Probability  is  the  appearance  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  b}'  the  intervention 
of  proofs,  whose  connection  is  not  constant  ;  but 
appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  so.  Lvche. 

As  for  probahiliiies,  what  thing  was  there  ever 
set  down  so  agreeable  with  sound  reason,  but  some 
probable  shew  against  it  might  be  made.'  Hooker. 
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The  reason  why  men  are  moved  to  believe  a 
probability  of  gain  by  adventuring  their  stock  into 
such  foreign  countries  as  tliey  have  never  seen, 
and  of  wliicli  they  have  made  no  trial,  is  from  the 
testimony  of  oilier  credible  persons.  Wilkins. 

If  a  truth  he  certain,  and  thwart  interest,  it 
will  quickly  fetch  it  down  to  but  a  probability; 
nay,  if  it  does  not  carry  with  it  an  impregnable 
evidence,  it  -vill  go  near  to  debase  it  to  a  down- 
right falsity.  South. 

Though  moral  certainty  be  sometimes  taken  for 
a  high  degree  of  probability,  which  can  only  pro- 
duce a  doubtful  assent ;  yet  it  is  also  frequently 
used  for  a  firm  assent  to  a  thing  upon  such 
grounds  as  fully  satisfy  a  prudent  man.  TiUotson. 

For  a  perpetual  motion,  magnetical  virtues  are 
not  without  some  strong  probabilities  of  proving 
effectual.  Wilkins. 

Which  tempers,  if  they  were  duly  improved 
by  proper  studies,  and  sober  methods  of  educa- 
tion, would  in  all  probahdity  carry  them  to  greater 
heights  of  piety,  than  are  to  be  found  amongst 
the  generality  of  men.  Law, 

PRO  BABLE,  adj.  [probable,  Fr.  pro- 
babilis,  Lat.]  Likely ;  having  more  evi- 
dence than  the  contrary. 

The  publick  approbation,  given  by  tlie  body  of 
this  whole  church  unto  those  things  which  are 
establishei),  doth  make  it  but  probable  that  they 
are  good,  and  therefore  unto  a  necessary'  proof 
that  they  are  not  good  it  must  give  place. 

Hooker. 

The  only  seasonable  inquiry  is,  which  is  of 
probables  the  most,  or  ef  improbables  the  least 
such.  Hammond. 

1  do  not  say,  that  the  principles  of  religion  are 
meerly  profcab/e;  1  have  before  asserted  them  to 
be  morally  certain  :  and  that  to  a  man  who  is  care- 
ful to  preserre  bis  mind  free  from  prejudice,  and 
to  consider,  they  will  appear  unquestionable,  and 
the  deductions  from  them  demonstrable.  Wilkins. 

That  is  accounted  probable,  which  has  better 
arguments  producible  for  it,  that  can  be  brought 
against  it.  South. 

They  assented  to  things,  that  were  neither  evi- 
dent nor  certain,  but  only  probable ;  for  they  con- 
versed, they  merchandized  upon  a  probable  per- 
suasion of  the  honesty  and  truth  of  those  whom 
they  corresponded  with.  South. 
Pro'bably.  adv.  [from  prohable.]  Like- 
ly ;  in  likelihood. 

Distinguish  betwixt  what  may  possibly,  and 
what  vi\\\  prohably  be  done.     L'Estrange's  Fables. 

Our  constitution  in  church  or  state  could  not 
probably  have  been  long  preserved,  without  such 
methods.  Swift 

PRO' BAT.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  The  proof  of 
wills  and  testaments  of  persons  deceased 
in  the  spiritual  court,  either  in  common 
form  by  the  oath  of  the  executor,  or 
Avith  witnesses.  Diet. 

PROBATION,  n.  s.  [probatio,  Lat. 
from  proho,  Lat.  probation,  Fr.] 

1.  Proof;  evidence;  testimony. 

Of  the  truth  herein. 
This  present  object  xas^de  probation. 

Shakesp.  Hamlet. 
He  was  lapt  in  a  most  curious  mantle,  which, 
for  more  probation,  I  can  produce.  Shak.  Cymbeline. 

The  kinds  of  probation  for  several  things  being 
as  much  disproportioned,  as  the  objects  of  the 
several  senses  are  to  one  another.  Wilkiyis. 

2.  The  act  of  proving  by  ratiocination  or 
-  testimony. 

When  these  principles,  what  is,  is,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be, 
are  made  use  of  in  the  probation  of  propositions, 
wherein  are  words  standing  for  complex  ideas,  as 
man  or  horse,  there  they  make  men  receive  and 
retain  falsehood  for  manifest  truth.  Locke. 

3.  [Probation,  Fr.]    Trial;  examination. 

jn  the  practical  part  of  knowledge,  much  will 
be  left  to  experience  and  probation,  whereunto  in- 
dication cannot  so  fully  reach.    Bacon's  Nat,  Hist. 

4.  Moral  trial. 
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At  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the  state  of  our 
trial  and  probation  shall  be  finished,  it  will  be  a 
proper  season  for  the  distribution  of  publick  jus- 
tice. Nelson. 
5.  Trial  before  entrance  into  monastick 
life;  noviciate. 

I  suffer  many  things  as  an  author  militant, 
whereof,  in  your  days  ot probation,  you  have  been 
a  sharer.  Pope  to  Swift. 

Proba'tionary.  adj.  [h-om  probation.] 

Serving  for  trial. 
Proba'tioner.  n.  s.    [from  probation.] 

1.  One  who  is  upon  trial. 

Hear  a  mortal  muse  thy  praise  rehearse. 
In  no  ignoble  verse; 

But  such  as  thy  own  verse  did  practise  here. 
When  thy  first  fruits  of  poesy  were  giv'n. 
To  make  tliyself  a  welcome  inmate  there  ; 
While  yet  a  young  probationer, 
And  candidate  of  beav'n.  Dryden. 
Build  a  thousatid  churches,  where  these  proba- 
tioners may  read  their  wall  lectures.  Swift. 

2.  A  novice. 

This  root  of  bitterness  was  but  a  probationer  in 
the  soil ;  and  though  it  set  forth  some  oifsets  to 
preserve  its  khid,  yet  Satan  was  fain  to  cherish 
them.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Proba'tionership.  n.  s.  [from  pro- 
bationer.] State  of  being  a  probationer ; 
noviciate. 

He  has  afforded  us  only  the  twilight  of  proba- 
bility, suitable  to  that  state  of  mediocrity  and 
probationership  he  has  been  pleased  to  place  us  in 
here,  wherein  to  check  our  over-confidence. 

Locke. 

Pro'batory.  adj.  [from  probo,  Lat.] 
Serving  for  trial. 

Job's  afflictions  were  no  vindicatory  punish- 
ments, but  probatory  chastisements  to  make  trial 
of  his  graces.  Bramhall. 

PROBA'TUM  EST.  A  Latin  expres- 
sion added  to  the  end  of  a  receipt,  sig- 
nifying it  is  tried  or  proved. 

Vain  the  concern  that  you  express. 
That  uncall'd  Alard  will  possess 

Your  house  and  coach  both  day  and  night. 
And  that  Macbeth  was  haunted  less 

By  Banquo's  restless  sprite  : 
Lend  him  but  fifty  louis  d'or. 
And  you  shall  never  see  him  more; 

Take  my  advice,  probatian  est. 
Why  do  the  gods  indulge  our  store,' 

But  to  secure  our  rest  ?  Prior. 

Probe,  n.  s.  [from  probo,  Lat,]  A 
slender  wire  by  which  svirgeons  search 
the  depth  of  wounds. 

A  round  white  stone  was  lodged,  which  was  so 
fastened  in  that  part,  that  the  physician  with  his 
probe  could  not  stir  it.  Fell. 

I  made  search  with  a  probe.   Wisemans  Surgery. 

Probe-scissors,  n.  s.  [probe  and  scis- 
sors.] Scissors  used  to  open  wounds, 
of  which  the  blade  thrust  into  the  orL 
flee  has  a  button  at  the  end. 

The  sinus^was  snipt  up  with  probe-scissors. 

Wiseman. 

To  Probe,  v.  a.  [probo,  Lat.]  To 
search ;  to  try  by  an  instrument. 

Nothing  can  be  more  painful,  than  to  probe  and 
search  a  purulent  old  sore  to  the  bottom.  South. 

He'd  raise  a  blush,  where  secret  vice  he  found ; 
And  tickle,  while  he  gentlyprob'ci  the  wound. 

Dryden. 

Pro'bity.  n.  s.  [probite,  Fr.  probitas, 
Lat.]    Honesty;  sincerity;  veracity. 

The  truth  of  our  Lord's  ascension  might  be  de- 
duced from  the  probity  of  the  apostles.  ^  Fiddes. 

So  near  approach  we  their  celestial  kind. 
By  justice,  truth,  and  probity  of  mind.  Pope 
PRO'BLEM.  n.  s.    [  probleme,  Fr.  ir^o- 
A  question  proposed. 
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The  problem  is,  whether  a  man  constantly  and 
strongly  believing  that  such  a  thing  shall  be,  it 
doth  help  any  thing  to  the  effecting  of  the  thing. 

Bacon. 

Deeming  that  abundantly  confirmed  to  advance 
it  above  a  disputable  problem,  I  proceed  to  the 
next  proposition.  Hammond. 

Although  in  general  one  understood  colours, 
yet  were  it  not  an  easy  problem  to  resolve,  why- 
grass  is  green  ?  Broim. 

This  problem  let  philosophers  resolve. 
What  makes  the  globe  from  West  to  East  revolve  ? 

Blackmorel 

Problem a'tical.  adj.  [from  problem; 
problematique,  Fr.]  Uncertain ;  un- 
settled ;  disputed  ;  disputajjle. 

It  is  a  cmes\\on  problematical  and  dubious,  whe- 
ther the  observation  of  the  sabbath  was  imposed 
upon  Adam,  and  his  posterity  in  paradise  ? 

White. 

I  promised  no  better  arguments  than  might  be 
expected  in  a  point  problematical.  Boyle. 

Diligent  enquiries  into  remote  and  problematical 
guilt,  leave  a  gate  wide  open  to  the  whole  tribe 
of  informers.  Smft. 

Problema'tically.  adv.  [from  pro- 
blematieal.]  Uncertainly. 

Probo'scis.  n.  s.  [  proboscis,  Lat.]  A 
snout;  the  trunk  of  an  elephant;  but  it 
is  used  alto  for  the  same  part  in  every 
creature  that  bears  any  resemblance 
therevmto. 

The  elephant  wreath'd,  to  make  them  sport, 
His  lithe  proboscis.  Milton. 

Proca'cious.  «<//.  [procax,  Lat.]  Pe- 
tulant ;  loose.  Diet, 

Proca'city.  n.  s.  [from  procacious.] 

Petulance.  Diet. 

PrOCATA'rCTICK.  adj.  [wgoxala^xlixo;.] 
Forerunning;  remotely  antecedent.'  See 
Procatarxis. 

James  IV.  of  Scotland,  falling  away  in  his 
flesh,  without  the  precedence  of  any  procatarctick 
cause,  was  suddenly  cured  by  decharming  the 
witchcraft.  IHarvey  on  Consumptions. 

The  physician  enquires  into  the  procatarctick 
causes.  Harvey. 

Procata'rxis.  n.  s.  [w^oxaraq^n;.] 

Procatariis  is  the  pre-existent  cause  of  a  disease, 
which  co-operates  with  others  that  are  subsequent, 
whether  internal  or  external ;  as  anger  or  heat  of 
climate,  which  brings  such  an  ill  disposition  of  the 
juices,  as  occasions  a  fever :  the  ill  disposition 
being  the  immediate  cause,  and  the  bad  air  the 
procatarctick  cause.  Quincy. 

Procedure,  n.  s.  [procedure,  Fr.  from 
proceed.] 

1.  Manner  of  proceeding;  management; 
conduct. 

This  is  the  true  procedure  of  conscience,  always 
supposing  a  law  from  God,  before  it  lays  obliga- 
tion upon  man.  South, 

2.  Act  of  proceeding  ;  progress ;  process ; 
operation. 

Although  the  distinction  of  these  several  pr-KC- 
dures  of  the  soul  do  not  always  appear  distinct, 
esfjecially  in  sudden  actions,  yet  in  actions  of 
weight,  all  these  have  their  distinct  order  andpn- 
cedure.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

3.  Produce  ;  thing  produced. 

No  known  substance,  but  earth  and  the  proce- 
dures of  earth,  as  tile  and  stone,  yieldeth  any 
moss  or  herby  substance.  Bacon. 

To  PROCEED.  V.  n.     [procedo,  Lat. 

proceder,  Fr.] 
1.  To  pass  from  one  tiling  or  place  to 

another. 

Adam 

Proceeded  thus  to  ask  his  heav'niy  guest, 

Miltm. 
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Then  to  the  prelude  of  a  war  proceeds ; 
His  horns,  yet  sore,  he  ties  against  a  tree. 

Dryden. 

I  shall  proceed  to  more  complex  ideas.  Locke. 
!.  To  go  forward  ;  to  tend  to  the  end  de- 
signed ;  to  advance. 

Temp'ratel^'  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

These  things,  when  they  proceed  not,  they  go 
hackward.  Ben  Jonson's  Catiline. 

I.  To  come  forth  from  a  place  or  from  a 
sender. 

I  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God  ;  neither 
came  I  of  myself,  but  he  sent  me.  John,  viii.  42. 
[.  To  go  or  march  in  state. 

Ke  ask'd  a  clear  stage  for  his  muse  to  proceed  in. 

Anon. 

I.  To  issue  ;  to  arise ;  to  be  the  effect  of ; 
to  be  produced  from. 

A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heat  oppressed  brain. 

Shakesp. 

From  me  what  proceed 
But  all  corrupt,  both  mind  and  will  deprav'd. 

Milton. 

All  this  proceeded  not  from  any  want  of  know- 
ledge. Vryden. 

,  To  prosecute  any  design. 

He  that  proceeds  upon  other  principles,  in  his 
enquiry  into  any  sciences,  posts  himself  in  a  party. 

Locke. 

Since  husbandry  is  of  large  extent,  the  poet 
singles  out  such  precepts  to  proceed  on,  as  are  ca- 
pable of  ornament.  Addison. 

.  To  be  transacted ;  to  be  carried  on. 

He  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day.  Shakesp. 
.  To  make  progress. 

Violence 

Proceeded,  and  oppression  and  sword  law 
Through  all  the  plain.  Milton. 
,  To  carry  on  juridical  process. 

Proceed  by  process,  lest  parties  break  out. 
And  sack  great  Rome  with  Romans.  Shakesp. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  to  levy  upon  his  county  such 
a  sum  of  money  for  his  majesty's  use,  with  direc- 
tion in  what  manner  he  should  proceed  against 
such  as  refused.  Clarendon. 

To  judgment  he  proceeded  on  th'  accus'd. 

Milton. 

3.  To  transact ;  to  act ;  to  carry  on  any 
affair  methodically. 

From  them  I  will  not  hide 
My  judgments,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed ; 
As  now  with  peccant  angels  late  they  saw.  Milt. 

How  severely  with  themselves  proceed. 
The  men  who  write  such  verse  as  who  can  read  ? 
Their  own  strict  judges,  not  a  word  they  spare, 
That  wants  or  force,  or  light,  or  weight,  or  care. 

Pope. 

1.  To  take  effect ;  to  have  its  course. 

This  rule  only  proceeds  and  takes  place,  when  a 
person  cannot  of  common  law  condemn  another 
by  his  sentence.  -h^'ff^- 

2.  To  be  propagated ;  to  come  by  genera- 
tion. 

From  my  loins  thou  shalt  proceed.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  produced  by  the  original  effi- 
cient cause, 

0  Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return  !  Milton. 
*ROCEe'd.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Pro- 
duce; as,  the  proceeds  of  an  estate. 
Clarissa.  Not  an  imitable  word,  though 
much  used  in  writings  of  commerce. 
rocee'der.  n.  s.  [from  proceed.^  One 
who  goes  forward ;  one  who  makes  a 
progress. 

He  that  seeketh  victory  over  his  nature,  let  him 
not  set  himself  too  great  nor  too  small  tasks  ;  for 
the  first  will  make  him  dejected  by  often  failing  ; 
and  the  second  will  make  him  a  small  proceeder, 
though  by  often  prevailings.        ,  Bacon. 
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Procee'ding.  n.  s.  [precede,  Fr.  from 
proceed.] 

1 .  Process  from  one  thing  to  another ; 
series  of  conduct ;  transaction. 

I'll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens 
With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  this  case.  Shak. 

My  dear  love 
To  your  proceedings  bids  me  tell  you  this.  Shak. 

The  understanding  brought  to  knowledge  by 
degrees,  and  in  such  a  general  proceeding,  nothing 
is  hard.  Locke. 

It  is  a  very  unusual  proceeding,  and  I  would  not 
have  been  guilty  of  it  for  the  world.  Arbuthnot. 

Clear  the  justice  of  God's  proceedings,  it  seems 
reasonable  there  should  be  a  future  judgment  for 
a  suitable  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Nelson. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  there 
never  was  a  precedent  of  such  a  proceediiig.  Swift. 

2.  Legal  procedure :  as,  such  are  the  pro- 
ceedings at  law. 

Proce'llous.  adj.  [procellosus,  Lat.] 
Tempestuous.  Diet. 

Proce'ption.  n.  s.  Preoccupation  ;  act 
of  taking  something  sooner  than  another. 
A  word  not  in  use. 

Having  so  little  power  to  offend  others,  that  I 
have  none  to  preserve  what  is  mine  own  from 
their  proception.  King  Charles. 

Proce'rity.  71.  s.  [from  procerus,  Lat.] 
Talness;  height  of  stature. 

We  shall  make  attempts  to  lengthen  out  the 
human  figure,  and  restore  it  to  its  ancient  pro- 
cerity.  Addison. 

Pro'cess.  n,  s.  [proceSf  Fr.  processus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Tendency  ;  progressive  course. 

That  there  is  somewhat  higher  than  either  of 
these  two,  no  other  proof  doth  need,  than  the 
very  process  of  man's  desire,  which  being  natural 
should  be  frustrate,  if  there  were  not  some  farther 
thing  wherein  it  might  rest  at  the  length  content- 
ed, which  in  the  former  it  cannot  do.  Hooker. 

2.  Regular  and  gradual  progress. 

Commend  rae  to  your  honourable  wife  ; 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end  ; 
Say  how  I  lov'd  you  :  speak  me  fair  in  death.  Shak. 

ihey  declared  unto  him  the  whole  process  of 
that  war,  and  with  what  success  they  had  en- 
dured. Knolles. 

Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swift 
Than  time  or  motion  ;  hut  to  human  ears 
Cannot  without  p?'iieess  of  speech  be  told.  Milton. 

Saturnian  Juno 
Attends  the  fatal  process  of  the  war.  Dryden. 

In  the  parable  of  the  wasteful  steward,  we  have 
a  lively  image  of  the  force  and  process  of  this 
temptation.  Rogers. 

3.  Course ;  continual  flux  or  passage, 

I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience. 
Upward  of  twenty  years  ;  if  in  the  course 
And  process  of  this  time  you  can  report. 
And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught, 
Turn  me  awav.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIll. 

This  empire  rise, 
By  policy  and  long  process  of  time.  Milton. 

JVIany  acts  of  parliament  have,  in  long  process 
of  time,  been  lost,  and  the  things  forgotten.  Hale. 

4.  Methodical  management  of  any  thing. 

Experiments,  familiar  to  chymists,  are  un- 
known to  the  learned,  who  never  read  chymical 
processes.  _  Boyle. 

The.  process  of  that  great  day,  with  several  of 
the  particular  circumstances  of  it,  are  fully  de- 
scribed by  our  Saviour.  Nelson. 

An  age  they  live  releas'd 
From  all  the  labour,  process,  clamour,  woe, 
Wliich  our  sad  scenes  of  daily  action  know.  Prio?-. 

5.  Course  of  law. 

Proceed  by  process, 
Lest  parties,  as  he  is  belov'd,  break  out.  Shak. 
All  processes  ecclesiastical  should  be  made  in  the 
khig's  name,  as  in  writs  at  the  common  law. 

Hayward. 
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That  a  suit  of  law,  and  all  judicial  process.  Is 
not  in  itself  a  sin,  appears  from  courts  being 
erected  by  consent  in  the  apostles  days,  for  tlie 
management  and  conduct  of  tnem.  KettleweU. 

The  patricians  they  chose  for  their  patrons,  to 
answer  for  their  appearance,  and  defend  them  in 
any  procesi.  Swift. 

PROCE'SSION.  n.  s.  [procession,  Fr. 
j)rocessio,  Lat.]  A  train  marching  in 
ceremonious  solemnity. 

If  there  be  cause  for  the  church  to  go  forth  in 
solemn  procession,  his  whole  family  have  such  bu- 
siness come  upon  them,  that  no  one  can  be  spared. 

Hooker, 

Him  all  his  train 
Follow'd  in  bright  procession.  Milton. 

'Tis  the  procession  of  a  funeral  vow, 
Which  cruel  laws  to  Indian  wives  allow.  Dryden. 

The  priests,  Potitius  at  their  head, 
111  skins  of  beasts  involv'd,  the  long  procession  led. 

Dryden. 

When  this  vast  congregation  was  formed  into 
a  regular  procession  to  attend  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  king  marched  at  the  head  of  his  people, 
with  hymns  and  dances.  Addison. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  persons  of  wealth, 
who  made  their  procession  through  the  members 
of  these  new  erected  seminaries,  will  contribute 
to  their  maintenance.  Addison. 

The  Ethiopians  held  an  annual  sacrifice  of 
twelve  days  to  the  gods;  all  that  time  they 
carried  their  images  in  procession,  and  placed  them 
at  their  festivals.  Broome. 

To  Proce'ssion.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun,] 
To  go  in  procession.    A  low  word. 

Proce'ssional.  adj.  [{rom procession.^ 
Relating  to  procession. 

Proce'ssionary.  adj.  [from  proces- 
sion.]   Consisting  in  procession. 

Rogations  or  litanies  were  then  the  very 
strength  and  comfort  of  God's  church ;  where- 
upon, in  the  year  606,  it  was  by  the  council  of 
Aurelia  decreed,  that  the  whole  church  should 
bestow  yearly  at  tlie  feast  of  Pentecost,  three 
days  in  that  processionary  service.  Hooker. 

Pro'cHRONISM.  n.  S.  ['n-^ox.^iviO-iA.I^.]  An 

error  in  chronology ;  a  dating  a  thing 
before  it  happened.  Diet. 

Pro'cidence,  n.  s.  [procidentia,  Lat.] 
Falling  down ;  dependence  below  its 
natural  plade. 

Pro'cinct.  M.  s.  [  procinctus,  hat.]  Com- 
plete preparation ;  preparation  brought 
to  the  point  of  action. 

When  all  the  plain 
Cover'd  with  thick  imbattl'd  squadrons  bright. 
Chariots,  and  flaming  arms,  and  fiery  steeds, 
Retlecling  blaze  on  blaze,  first  met  his  view. 
War  lie  perceiv'd,  war  in  procinct.  Milton. 

To  PROCLAIM.  V.  a.  [proclamo,  Lat. 
yroclamer,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  promulgate  or  denounce  by  a  so- 
lemn or  legal  publication. 

When  thou  comest  nigh  unto  a  city  to  light 
against  it,  proclaim  peace  unto  it.      Deut.  xx.  10. 

1  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you,  saith  the  Lord,  to 
the  sword  and  to  the  pestilence.  Jerem.  xxxiv.  17. 
Heralds 

With  trumpet's  sound,  throughout  the  .host  pro- 

claim 

A  solemn  council.  Milton. 

While  in  another's  name  you  peace  declare. 
Princes,  you  in  your  own  proclaim  a  war. 

Dryden. 

She  to  the  palace  led  her  guest. 
Then  ofTer'd  incense,  and  proclaim' d  a  feast. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  tell  openly. 

Some  profligate  wretches,  were  the  apprehen- 
sions of  punishments  of  shame  taken  away,  would 
as  openly  proclaim  their  atheism,  as  their  lives  do. 

Locke. 
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While  the  deathless  muse 
Shall  sing  the  just,  shall  o'er  their  head  diflfuse 
Perfumes  with  lavish  hand,  she  shaJl  proclaim 
Tliy  crimes  alone.  Prior. 
3.  To  outlaw  by  publick  denunciation. 

1  heard  myself  proclaimed.  Shakesp. 
Proclai'mer.  n.  s.     [from  proclaim.] 
One  that  publishes  by  authority. 

The  great  proclaimer,  with  a  voice 
More  awful  than  the  sound  of  trumpet,  cry'd 
Repentance,  and  heaven's  liingdom  nigh  at  hand 
To  all  baptiz'd.  Miltoris  Faradise  Regained. 

Proclama'tion.  n.  s.  [  proclamatio, 
Lat.  proclamation,  Fr.  from  proclaim.] 

1.  Publication  by  authority. 

2,  A  declaration  of  the  king's  will  openly 
published  among  the  people. 

If  the  liing  sent  a  proclamation  for  their  repair 
to  their  houses,  some  nobleman  published  a  pro- 
testation against  those  proclamations.  Clarendon. 

Procli'vity.  n.  s.  [  proclivitas,  pro- 
clivis,  Lat.] 

1.  Tendency;  natural  inclination;  pro- 
pension  ;  proneness. 

The  sensitive  appetite  may  engender  amocUritii 
to  steal,  but  not  a  necessity  to  steal.  Bramhall. 

2.  Readiness  ;  facility  of  attaining. 

He  had  such  a  dextrous  proclivity,  as  his  teachers 
■Were  fain  to  restrain  his  forwardness,  that  his  bro- 
thers might  keep  pace  with  him.  Wottm. 

Procli'vous.  adj.  [proclivis,  Lat.]  In- 
clined ;  tending  by  nature.  Diet. 

PROCONSUL,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A  Roman 
officer,  who  governed  a  province  with 
consular  authority. 

Every  child  knoweth  how  dear  the  works  of 
Homer  were  to  Alexander,  Virgil  to  Augustus, 
Ausonius  to  Gratian,  who  made  him  proconsul, 
Chauser  to  Richard  II.  and  Govvtr  to  Henry  IV. 

Peacliam. 

Proco'nsulship.  n.  s.  [from  procon- 
sul.]   The  office  of  a  proconsul. 

To  PROCRA'STINATE.  v.  a.  [procra- 
stinor,  Lat.]  To  defer;  to  delay;  to 
put  off  from  day  to  day. 

Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  jEgeon  wind, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end.  Shahesjy. 

Let  men  seriously  and  attentively  listen  to  that 
voice  within  them,  and  they  will  certainly  need 
no  other  medium  to  convince  them,  either  of  the 
error  or  danger  of  thus  procrastinating  their  re- 
pentance. Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Procra'stinate.  v.  n.  To  be  dila- 
tory. 

Set  out  early  and  resolutely  without  procrasti- 
nating or  looking  back.  Plammond. 

1  pi-ocrastinate  more  than  I  did  twenty  years 
ago,  and  have  several  things  to  finish,  which  I  put 
off  to  twenty  years  hence.  Swift  to  Pope. 

Procrastina'tion.  n.  s.  [  procrasti- 
natio,  Lat.  irom  procrastinate.]  Delay; 
dilatoriness. 

How  desperate  the  hazard  of  such  procrasti- 
nation is,  hath  been  convincingly  demonstrated 
by  better  pens.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Procrastina'tor.  n.  s.  [from  pio- 
crastinafe.]    A  dilatory  person. 

Pro'creant.  adj.  \_procreans,  Lat.] 
Productive;  pregnant. 

The  temple-haunting  martlet  does  approve. 
By  his  lov  d  mansionry,  that  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here  :  no  jutting  frieze^ 
But  this  bird 

Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procreant  cradle. 

Shakesp. 

To  PRO  CREATE,  v.  a.  [procreo,  Lat. 
procreer,  Fr.]  To  generate;  to  pro- 
duce. 
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Flies  crushed  and  corrupted,  when  inclosed  in 
such  vessels,  did  never  j'rocreate  a  new  fly. 

Bentley. 

Since  the  earth  retains  her  fruitful  power, 
To  procreate  plants  the  forest  to  restore  ; 
Say,  why  to  nobler  animals  alone 
Should  she  be  feeble,  and  unfruitful  grown  ? 

Blackmore. 

Procrea'tion.  n.  s.  [procreation,  Fr. 
procreatio,  Lat.  from  procreate.]  Ge- 
neration ;  production. 

The  inclosed  warmth,  which  the  earth  hath 
stirred  up  by  tlie  heat  of  the  sun,  assisteth  nature 
in  the  speedier  procreation  of  those  varieties  which 
the  earth  bringetli  forth.  Raleigh. 

Neither  her  outside  form'd  so  fair,  nor  ought 
In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds.  Milton. 

Uncleanness  is  an  unlawful  gratification  of  the 
appetite  of  procreation.  South. 

Pro'creative.  adj.  [from  procreate.] 
Generative;  productive. 

The  ordinary  period  of  the  human  procreative 
faculty  in  males  is  sixty-five,  in  females  forty-five. 

Hale. 

Pro'creativeness.  n.  s.  [from  pro- 
creative.]    Power  of  generation. 

These  have  the  accurst  privilege  of  propagating 
and  not  expiring,  and  have  reconciled  the  pro- 
crealiveness  of  corporeal,  with  the  duration  of  in- 
corporeal substances.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Procrea'tor.  n.  s.  [from  procreate.] 
Generator ;  begetter. 

PRO'CTOR.  n.  s.  [contracted  from  pro- 
curator, Lat.] 

1 .  A  manager  of  another  man's  affairs. 

The  most  clamorous  for  this  pretended  refor- 
mation, are  either  atheists,  or  else  proctors  suborned 
by  atheists.  Hooker. 

2.  An  attorney  in  the  spiritual  court. 

I  find  him  charging  the  hiconveniences  in  the 
payment  of  ty thes  upon  the  clergy'  and  proctors. 

Swift. 

3.  The  magistrate  of  the  university. 

The  proctor  sent  his  servitor  to  call  hini.  IKa/ier. 
To  Pro'ctor.  v.  a.     [fi-om  the  noun.] 
To  manage.    A  cant  word. 

T  cannot  proctor  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear.      Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Pro'ctorship.  n.  s.  [from  proctor.] 
Office  or  dignity  of  a  proctor. 

From  a  scholar  he  became  a  fellow,  and  the 
president  of  the  college,  after  he  had  received  all 
the  graces  and  degrees,  the  proctorship  and  the 
doctorship.  Clarendon. 

Procu'mbent.  adj.  [procumbensj  Lat.] 

Lying  down ;  prone. 
Procu'rable.  adj.  [from  procure.]  To 

be  procured ;  obtainable ;  acquirable. 

Though  it  be  a  far  more  common  and  procurable 
liquor  than  the  infusion  of  lignum  nephriticum,  it 
may  yet  be  easily  substituted  in  its  room.  Boyle. 

Pro'curacy.  n.  s.  [from  procure.]  The 
management  of  any  thing. 

Procura'tion.  n.  s.  [from  procm-e.] 
The  act  of  procuring. 

Those,  who  formerly  were  doubtful  in  this  mat- 
ter, upon  strict  and  repeated  inspection  of  these 
bodies,  and  procuration  of  plain  shells  from  this 
island,  are  now  convinced,  that  these  are  the  re- 
mains of  sea-animals.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hist. 

Procura'tor.  n.  s.  [  procurateur,  Fr. 
from  proeuro,  Lat.]  Manager  ;  one  who 
transacts  affairs  for  another. 

]  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  from  France, 
As  procurator  for  your  excellence. 
To  marry  princess  Marg'ret  for  your  grace.  Shah. 

They  confirm  and  seal 
Their  undertaking  with  their  dearest  blood, 
As  procurators  for  the  commonweal.  Daniel. 

Wlien  the  procurators  of  king  Antigoims  im- 
posed  a  rate  upon  the  sick  people,  that  came  to 
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Edepsum  to  drink  the  waters  which  were  lately 
sprung,  and  were  very  healthful^  they  instantly 
dried  up.  Taylor^ 

Procurato'rial.  adj.  [from  procu^ 
rator.]    Made  by  a  proctor. 

All  procuratorial  exceptions  ought  to  be  made 
before  contestation  of  suit,  and  not  afterwards,  as 
being  dilatory  exceptions,  if  a  proctor  was  then 
made  and  constituted.  -^yliffe. 

PROCu'RATORY.ac?/.  [£rom procurator.] 

Tending  to  procuration. 
To  PROCURE,  v.a.     [procure,  Lat. 

procurer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  manage ;  to  transact  for  another. 

2.  To  obtain  ;  to  acquire. 

They  shall  fear  and  tremble,  for  all  the  prospe- 
rity that  I  procure  unto  it.       Jeremiah,  xxxiii.  9. 

Happy  though  but  ill. 
If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe.  Milton. 

We  no  other  pains  endure. 
Than  those  that  we  ourselves  procure.  Dryden, 
Then  by  thy  toil  procur'd,  tnou  food  shalt  eat. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  persuade  ;  to  prevail  on. 

Is  it  my  lady  mother  ? 
What  unaccusiora  d  cause  procures  her  hither? 

Shake^. 

Whom  nothing  can  procure. 
When  the  wide  world  runs  biass,  from  his  will 
To  writhe  his  limbs,  and  share,  not  mend  the  ill. 

Herbert. 

4.  To  contrive  ;  to  forward. 

Proceed,  Salinus,  to  procure  my  fall. 
And  by  the  doom  of  death  end  woes  and  all. 

Shakesp. 

To  Procu're.  v.  n.    To  bawd  ;  to  pimp. 

Our  author  calls  colouring,  lena  sororis,  in 
plain  English,  the  bawd  of  her  sister,  the  design 
or  drawing:  she  cloaths,  she  dresses  her  up,  she 
paints  her,  she  makes  her  appear  more  lovely  than 
naturally  she  is,  she  jn-ociires  for  the  design,  and 
makes  lovers  for  her.  Dryden. 

With  what  impatience  must  the  muse  behold 
The  wife  by  her  procuring  husband  sold  ?  Dryden. 

Procu'rement.  n.  s.  The  act  of  pro- 
curing. 

They  mourn  your  ruin  as  their  proper  fate, 
Cursing  the  empress  ;  for  they  think  it  done 
By  her  procurement.  Dryden's  Aurengsebe, 

Procu'rer.  n.  s.    [from  procure.] 

1 ,  One  that  gains  ;  obtainer. 

Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  moderator 
of  passions,  and  a  procurer  of  contentedness. 

Walton, 

2.  Pimp ;  pander. 

Strumpets  in  their  youth  turn  procurers  in  their 
age.  South, 

Procu'ress.  n.  s.  [from  procure.]  A 
bawd. 

I  saw  the  most  artful  procuress  in  town  seducing 
a  young  girl.  Spectator. 

PRO'DiGAL.  adj.  [prodigus,  La.t. pro- 
digue,  Fr.]  Profuse  ;  wasteful;  expen- 
sive ;  lavish ;  not  frugal ;  not  parsimo* 
nious :  Avith  of  before  the  thing. 

Lest  I  should  seem  over  prodigal  in  the  praise ,o/' 
my  countrymen,  I  will  only  present  you  with 
some  few  verses.  Camden. 

Be  now  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace, 
As  nature  was  in  making  graces  dear,  ' 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside. 
And  prodigally  gave  them  all  to  you.  Shakesp. 

My  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts,' 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  gaged.    Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Diogenes  did  beg  more  of  a  prodigal  man  than 
the  rest ;  whereupon  one  said,  see  your  baseness, 
that  when  you  find  a  liberal  mind,  you  will  take 
most  of  liim  ;  no,  said  Diogenes,  but  I  mean  to 
beg  of  the  rest  again.  Bacon. 
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As  a  hero,  whom  hh  baser  foes 
In  troops  surround  ;  now  these  assails,  now  those, 
Though  prodigal  of  'lKe,  disdains  to  die 
By  common  hands.  Denham. 

Here  patriots  live,  who,  for  their  country's  good, 
In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  o^' blood.  Dryden. 

Tlie  prodigal  of  soul  rush'd  on  the  stroke 
Of  lifted  weapons,  and  did  wounds  provoke. 

Dryden, 

O  I  beware. 
Great  warrior,  nor,  too  prodigal  0/  life. 
Expose  the  British  safety.  Philips. 

Some  people  are  prodigal  of  their  blood,  and 
others  so  sparing,  as  if  so  much  life  ai,d  blood 
went  together.  liacmi. 

ko'digal.  «.  s.  A  waster;  a  spend- 
thrift. 

A  beggar  grown  rich,  becomes  a  prodigal ;  for 
to  obscure  his  former  obscurity,  he  puts  on  riot 
ajid  excess.  Ben  Jonson. 

Thou 

Ow'st  all  thy  losses  to  the  fates  ;  but  I, 
Like  wasteful  jn-odigals,  have  cast  away 
My  happiness.  Denham's  Sophy. 

Let  the  wasteful  prodigal  be  slain.  Dryden. 
RODIGA'lity.  ?j.  s.  [prodigalite,  Fr. 
from  prodigal.]  Extravagance  ;  profu- 
sion ;  waste ;  excessive  liberality. 

A  sweeter  and  lovelier  gentleman, 
Fram'd  in  the  prodigalitif  of  nature. 
The  spacious  world  caruiot  again  afford.  Shakesp. 

He  that  decries  covetousness,  should  not  be 
leld  an  adversary  to  him  that  opposeth  prodiga- 
itv-  _  ...  Glxnville. 

It  is  not  always  so  obvious  to  distmguish  be- 
:ween  an  act  of  liberality  and  act  of  prodigality. 

South. 

The  most  severe  censor  cannot  bnt  be  pleased 
vith  the  prodigality  of  his  wit,  though  at  the  same 
ime  he  could  have  wished,  that  the  master  of  it 
lad  been  a  better  manager.  Dryden. 

io'digally.  adv.  [from  prodigal.] 
Profusely ;  wastefiilly ;  extravagantly. 

We  are  not  yet  so  wretched  in  our  fortunes, 
for  in  our  wills  so  lost,  as  to  abandon 
I  friendship  prodigally,  of  that  price 
ts  is  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome. 

Ben  Jonson. 

I  cannot  well  be  thought  so  prodigaWy  thirsty 
f  my  subjects  blood,  as  to  venture  m^  own  life. 

King  Charles. 
The  next  in  place  and  punishment  are  they, 
Vho  prodigally  throw  their  souls  away  : 
ools,  who  repining  at  their  wretched  state, 
.nd  loathing  anxious  life,  suborn'd  their  fate. 

Dryden. 

Nature  not  bounteous  now,  but  lavish  grows, 
)ur  paths  with  flow'rs  she  prodigally  sirows.  Drijd. 

lODl'GIOUS.  adj.  [prodigiosus,  Lat. 
wodigieux,  Fr.]  Amazing ;  astonish- 
ng ;  such  as  may  seem  a  prodigy  ;  por- 
;entous  ;  enormous ;  monstrous ;  amaz- 
ngly  great. 

If  e'er  he  have  a  child,  abortive  be  it, 
\odigious  and  untimely  brought  to  light ! 

Shakesp. 

An  emission  of  immateriate  virtues  we  are  a 
ittle  doubtful  to  propound,  it  being  so  prodigious ; 
ut  that  it  is  constantly  avouched  by  many. 

Bacon, 

It  is  prodigious  to  have  thunder  in  a  clear  sky. 

Brown. 

Then  entriiig  at  the  gate, 
^onceal'd  in  clouds,  prodigious  to  relate, 
le  mix'd,  unmark'd,  amongst  the  busy  throng. 

Dryden. 

The  Rhone  enters  the  lake,  and  brings  along 
nth  h  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water.  Addison. 

It  is  a  scandal  to  Christianity,  that  in  towns, 
vhere  there  is  a  prodigious  increase  in  the  number 
if  houses  and  inhabitants,  so  little  care  should  be 
aken  for  churches.  Swift. 

iodi'giously.  adv.     [from  prodigi- 
ous.] 

Amazingly ;  astonishingly  ;  portentous- 
ly ;  enormously. 
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I  do  not  mean  absolutely  according  to  philoso 
phick  exactness  infinite,  but  only  infinite  or  in 
numerable  as  to  us,  or  their  number  prodigiously 
Ray  on  the  Creation. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  familiar  hy- 
perbole. 

1  am  prodigiously  pleased  with  this  joint  volume. 

Pope. 

Prodi'giousness.  n.  s.  [from  prodigi- 
ous.] Enormousness ;  portentousness ; 
amazing  qualities. 

Pro  digy,  n.  s.  [prodige,  Fr.  prodi- 
gium,  Lat.] 

1.  Any  thing  out  of  the  ordinary  process 
of  nature,  from  which  omens  are  drawn ; 
portent. 

Be  no  more  an  exhal'd  meteor, 
Aprodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broaclied  mischief  to  the  unborn  times.  Shak. 

The  party  opposite  to  our  settlement,  seem  to 
be  driven  out  of  all  human  methods,  and  are  re- 
duced to  the  poor  comfort  of  prodigies  and  old 
women's  fables.  Addison. 

2.  Monster. 
Most  of  mankind,  through  their  own  sluggish- 
ness, become  nature's  yrod/gies,  not  her  children. 

Ben  Jonson. 

3.  Any  thing  astonishing  for  fiood  or  bad. 

They  would  seem  prodigies  of  learning.  Spectator. 
Prodi'tion.  w.s.  [prodido,  Lat.]  Trea 
son ;  treachery,  Ainsworth 
PRO'DITOR.  n.  s.    [Lat.]    A  traitor 
Not  in  use. 

Piel'd  priest,dost  thou  command  me  be  shutout.' 
—I  do,  thou  most  usurping  proditm:  Shakesp. 

Prodito'rious.  adj.     [from  proditor, 
Lat.] 

1 .  Traitorous  ;    treacherous ;  perfidious 
Not  in  use. 

Now  proditorious  wretch  !  what  hast  thou  done. 
To  make  this  harb'rous  base  assassinate  ?  Daniel, 

2.  Apt  to  make  discoveries, 

Solid  and  conclusive  characters  are  emergent 
from  the  mind,  and  start  out  of  children  when 
themselves  least  think  of  it ;  for  nature  is  prodi- 
torious. Wotton  on  Education. 

To  PRODU'CE. 
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Pro'duce.  «.  s.  [from  the  verb.  This 
noun,  though  accented  on  the  last  syl- 
lable by  Dryden,  is  generally  accented 
on  the  former.] 

1.  Product ;  that  which  any  thing  yields 
or  brings. 

You  hoard  not  Iiealth  for  your  own  private  use, 
But  on  the  publick  spend  the  rich  produce. 

Dryden. 

2.  Amount;  profit;  gain;  emergent  sum 
or  quantity. 

Ill  Staffordshire,  after  their  lands  are  marled, 
they  sow  it  with  barley,  allowing  three  bushels  to 
an  acre.    Its  common  produce  is  thirty  bushels. 

Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

This  tax  has  already  been  so  often  tried,  that  we 
know  the  exact  produce  of  it.    Addison  Freeholder. 

Produ'cent.  n.  s.  [from  produce.]  One 

that  exhibits  ;  one  that  offers. 

If  an  instrument  be  produced  with  a  protesta- 
tion in  favour  of  the  producent,  and  the  adverse 


V.  a.     [  produco,  Lat, 
produire,  Fr.] 

1.  To  offer  to  the  view  or  notice. 

Produce  your  cause,  saith  the  Lord  ;  bring 
forth  your  strong  reasons.  Isaiah,  xli.  21. 

2.  To  exhibit  to  the  publick. 

Your  parents  did  not  produce  you  much  into  the 
world,  whereby  you  avoided  many  wrong  steps. 

Swift. 

3.  To  bring  as  an  evidence. 

It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  place. 
To  be  produc'd  against  the  Moor.  Shakesp. 

4.  To  bear  ;  to  bring  forth,  as  a  vegetable. 
This  soil  produces  all  sorts  of  palm  trees.  Saiidys. 

r».  To  cause ;  to  effect ;  to  generate ;  to 
beget. 

Somewhat  is  produced  of  nothing;  for  lyes  are 
sufficient  to  breed  ophiion,  and  opinion  brings  on 
substance.  _  Bacon. 

They  by  imprudence  mix'd 
Produce  prodigious  births  of  body  or  mind.  Milt. 

Thou  all  this  good  of  evil  shalt  produce.  Milt. 

Clouds  may  rain,  and  ram  produce 
Fruits  in  her  soften'd  soil.  Milton. 

Observing  in  ourselves,  that  we  can  at  pleasure 
move  several  parts  of  our  bodies  ;  the  effects  also, 
that  natural  bodies  are  able  to  produce  in  one  ano- 
ther, occuring  every  moment  to  our  senses,  we 
both  these  ways  get  the  idea  of  power.  Locke. 

Hinder  light  but  from  striking  on  porphyre,  and 
its  colours  vanish,  it  no  longer  produces  any  such 
ideas  ;  upon  the  return  of  light,  it  produces  these 
appearances  again.  Locke. 

This  wonder  of  the  sculptor's  hand  , 
Produc'd,  his  art  was  at  a  stand.  Addison. 


party  does  not  contradict,  it  shall  be  construed  to 
the  advantage  of  the  ]jroducent.  Ayliffe. 

Produ'cer.  n.  s.    [from  produce.]  One 
that  generates  or  produces. 

By  examining  how  I,  that  could  contribute  no- 
thing to  mine  own  being,  should  be  here,  I  came 
to  ask  the  same  question  for  my  father,  and  so  am 
led  in  a  direct  line  to  a  first  producer  that  must  be 
more  than  man.  Suckling. 

Whenever  want  of  money,  or  want  of  desire  in 
the  consumer,  make  the  price  low,  that  imme- 
diately reaches  the  ftrst  producer,  Locke. 

Produ'cible.  adj.    [from  produce.] 

1.  Such  as  may  be  exhibited. 

_  There  is  no  reason  producible  to  free  the  chris- 
tian children  and  idiots  from  the  blame  of  not  be- 
lieving, which  will  not  with  equal  force  be  pro- 
ducible for  those  heathens,  to  whom  the  gospel 
was  never  revealed.  Hammond, 
That  is  accounted  probable,  which  has  better 
arguments  producible  for  it,  than  can  be  brought 
against  it.  _  South. 

Many  warm  expressions  of  the  fathers  are  pro- 
ducible in  this  case.  Decay  of  Piety, 

2.  Such  as  may  be  generated  or  made. 
The  salts  producible,  are  the  alcalis  or  fixt  salts, 

which  seem  to  have  an  antipathy  with  acid  ones. 

Boyle. 

Produ'cibleness.  n.  s.    [from  produ- 
cible.]   The  state  of  being  producible. 

To  confirm  our  doctrine  of  I  he  producihleness 
of  salts,  Helmont  assures  us,  that  by  Paracelsus's 
sal  circulatum,  solid  bodies,  particularly  stones, 
may  be  transmuted  into  actual  salt  equiponde- 
rant. Boyle. 
Pro'duct.  n.  s.  [  productus,  Lat,  pro- 
duit,  Fr.  Milton  accents  it  on  the  first 
syllable,  Pope  on  the  last.] 

1,  Something  produced  by  nature,  as  fruits, 
grain,  metals. 

The  landholder,  having  nothing  but  what  the 
product  of  his  land  will  yield,  must  take  the 
market-rate.  Locke. 

Our  British  products  are  of  such  kinds  and  quan- 
tities, as  can  turn  the  balance  of  trade  to  our  ad- 
vantage. Addison. 

Range  in  the  same  quarter  the  products  of  the 
same  season.  Spectator. 

See  thy  bright  altars 
Heap'd  with  the  products  of  Sabean  springs.  Pope. 

2,  Work ;  composition ;  effect  of  art  or 
labour. 

Most  of  those  books,  which  have  obtained  great 
reputation  in  the  world,  are  the  producfs  of  great 
and  wise  men.  Watts. 

3,  Thing  consequential ;  effect. 

These  are  the  product 
Of  those  ill-mated  marriages. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
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4.  Result ;  sum :  as,  the  product  of  many 
sums  added  to  each  other  ;  the  product 
of  a  trade. 

Produ'ctile.  adj.  [from  produco,  Lat.] 
Which  may  be  produced,  or  drawn  out 
at  length. 

Production,  n.  s.  [production,  Fr. 
from  product.] 

1 .  The  act  of  producing. 

A  painter  should  foresee  the  harmony  of  the 
lights  and  shadows,  taking  from  each  of  them 
that  which  will  most  conduce  to  the  ■production  of 
a  beautiful  eifect.  Dryden. 

2.  The  thing  produced  ;  fruit ;  product. 
The  best  of  queens  and  best  of  herbs  we  owe 

To  that  bold  nation,  which  the  way  did  show 
To  the  fair  region,  where  the  sun  does  rise, 
Whose  rich  productions  we  su  justly  prize.  Waller. 

What  would  become  of  the  scrofulous  con- 
sumptive ■production,  furnished  by  our  men  of  wit 
and  learning  ?  Suift. 

3.  Composition  ;  work  of  art  or  study. 

We  have  had  our  names  prefixed  at  length  to 
whole  volumes  of  mean  productions.  Swift. 

Produ'ctive.  adj.  [from  produce,]  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  produce :  fertile ;  gene- 
rative; efficient. 

In  thee, 

Not  in  tliemselves,  all  their  known  virtue  appears 
Productive  as  in  herb  and  plant.  Miltpn. 

This  is  turning  nobility  into  a  principle  of  virtue, 
and  making  it  productive  of  merit,  as  it  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  originally  a  reward  of  it. 

Spectator. 

Be  thou  my  aid,  my  tuneful  song  inspire. 
And  kindle,  with  thy  own  productive  fire.  Dr-yden. 

If  the  productive  fat  of  the  marl  be  spent,  it  is 
not  capable  of  being  mended  with  new.  Mortimer. 

Numbers  of  Scots  are  glad  to  exchange  their 
barren  hills  for  our  fruitful  vales  so  productive  of 
that  grain.  Swift. 

Hymen's  flames  like  stars  unite, 
And  burn  for  ever  one ; 

Chaste  as  cold  Cynthia's  virgin  light 
Productive  as  the  sun.  '  Pope. 

Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Theseus,  says,  that  that 
age  van  productive  of  men  of  prodigious  stature. 

Broome. 

Pro'em.  n.  s.  [w^ooi^ioK ;  procemium, 
proeme,  old  Fr.]  Preface;  introduc- 
tion. 

One  and  the  same  proem,  containing  a  general 
motive  to  provoke  people  to  obedience  of  all  and 
every  one  of  these  precepts,  was  prefixed  before 
the  decalogne.  White. 

So  gloz'd  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tun'd. 
-2'        •  Milton. 

Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proem. 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  our  poem.  Swift's  Miscel. 

Justinian  has,  in  the  proem  to  the  digests,  only 
prefixed  the  term  of  five  years  for  studying  the 
laws.  Ayliffe. 

Profana'tion.  n.  s.  [profanation,  Fr. 
from  profano,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  violating  any  thing  sacred. 

He  knew  how  bold  men  are  to  take  even  from 
God  himself ;  how  hardly  that  house  would  be 
_  kept  from  impious  profanation  he  knew.  Hooker. 

What  1  am  and  what  I  would,  are  to  your  ears 
divinity  ;  to  any  others,  profanation.  Shakesp. 

'Twere  profanation  of  our  joys. 
To  tell  the  laity  our  love.  Vonne. 

Profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  of  other 
solemn  festival  days,  which  are  devoted  to  divine 
and  religious  offices,  is  impious.  White. 

All  profanation  and  invasion  of  things  sacred,  is 
an  olFence  against  the  eternal  law  of  natare. South. 

Others  think  I  ought  not  to  have  translated 
Chaucer:  they  suppose  a  veneration  due  to  his 
old  language,  and  that  it  is  little  less  than  profa- 
nation and  sacrilege  to  alter  it.  Dryden. 

2.  Irreverence  to  holy  things  or  persons. 

Great  men  may  jest  with  saints,  'tis  wit  in  them : 
But,  ill  the  less,  foul  profanation,  Shakesp. 


PRO 

PROFA'NE.  adj.     [profane,  Fr.  from 
profanus,  Lat.] 

1.  Irreverent  to  sacred  names  or  things. 

Profane  fellow ! 
Were  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more 
But  what  thou  art  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
To  be  his  groom.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

These  have  caused  the  weak  to  stumble,  and 
the  profane  to  blaspheme,  offending  the  one,  and 
hardening  the  other.  South. 

2.  Not  sacred ;  secular. 

The  universality  of  the  deluge  is  attested  by 
profane  history  ;  for  the  fame  of  it  is  gone  through 
the  earth,  and  there  are  records  or  traditions  con- 
cerning it  in  all  the  parts  of  this  and  the  new 
found  world.  Burnet's  Theory. 

3.  Polluted ;  not  pure. 

Nothing  is  profane  that  serveth  to  holy  things. 

Raleigh. 

4.  Not  purified  by  holy  rites. 

Far  hence  be  souls  profane, 
The  Sibyl  cry 'd,  and  from  the  grove  abstain.  Dryd. 

To  Projb' a'ne.  V,  a.    [  profano,  Lat,  pro- 
faner,  Fr.] 

1.  To  violate;  to  pollute. 

He  then,  that  is  not  furnish'd  in  this  sort, 
Doth  but  usurp  tiie  sacred  name  of  knight. 
Profaning  this  most  honourable  order.  Shakesp. 

Pity  the  temple  prq/ismed  of  ungodly  men.  2  Mac. 
Foretasted  fruit 
Prqfan'd  first  by  the  serpent,  by  him  first 
Made  common  and  unhallow'd.  Milton. 

How  far  have  we 
Profan'd  thy  heav'nly  gift  of  poesy  ? 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  muse, 
Uebas'd.  Dryden. 

How  are  festivals  profaned?  When  they  are 
not  regarded,  nor  distinguished  from  common 
days ;  when  they  are  made  instruments  of  vice 
and  vanity  ;  when  they  are  spent  in  luxury  and 
debauchery;  when  our  joy  degenerates  into  sen- 
suality, and  we  express  it  by  intemperance  and 
excess.  Nelson. 

2.  To  put  to  wrong  use. 

I  feel  me  much  to  blame, 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time.  Shakesp. 

Profa'nely.  adv,  [from  profane]  With 
irreverence  to  sacred  names  or  things. 

I  will  hold  my  tongue  no  more,  as  touching 
their  wickedness,  which  they  profanely  commit. 

2  Esdras,  XV.  8. 

Let  none  of  things  serious,  much  less  of  divine. 
When  belly  and  head's  full,  profanely  dispute. 

Ben  Jonson. 

That  proud  scholar,  intending  to  erect  altars  to 
Virgil,  snwks  of  Homer  too  prof atiety.  Broome. 
Profa'ner.  w.  «.    [from  projane,]  Pol- 
luter ;  violator. 

The  argument  which  our  Saviour  useth  against 
profaners  of  the  temple,  he  taketh  from  the  use 
whereunto  it  was  with  solemnity  consecrated. 

Hooker. 

Rebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbour-stained  steel.  Shakesp. 

There  are  a  lighter  ludicrous  sort  of  profaners, 
who  use  the  scripture  to  furnish  out  their  jests. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Profa'neness.  n.  s.     [from  profane.] 
Irreverence  of  what  is  sacred. 

Apollo,  pardon 
My  great  profaneness  'gainst  thy  oracle  !  Shakesp. 

Vou  can  banish  from  thence  scurrility  and  pro- 
faneness, and  restrain  the  licentious  insolence  of 
poets  and  their  actors.  D'-uden. 

Edicts  against  immorality  and  ■profaneness,  laws 
against  oaths  and  execrations, we  trample  upon. 

Atterhnry. 

Profection.  n.  s.     [profectio,  Lat.] 
Advance  ;  progression. 

This,  with  jnofection  of  the  horoscope  unto  the 
seventh  house  or  opposite  signs,  every  seventh 
year  oppresseth  living  creatures.  B'(na\. 

To  PKOFE'SS.  V.  a.     [professer,  Fr. 
from  professus,  Lat.] 


PRO 

1 .  To  declare  himself  in  strong  terms  of 
any  opinion  or  character. 

The  day  almost  '\tx\{ professes  yours. 
And  little  is  to  do.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Would  you  have  me  speak  after  my  custom. 
As  being  a  profess' d  tyrant  to  their  sex  ?  Shakesp. 

Let  no  man,  that  projesses  himself  a  christian, 
keep  so  heathenish  a  family,  as  not  to  see  God  be 
daily  worshipped  in  it.  Duty  of  Man. 

Pretending  first 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy.  Milton, 

A  servant  to  thy  sex,  a  slave  to  thee, 
A  foe  prnfest  to  barren  chastity.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  a  show  of  any  sentiments  by 
loud  declaration. 

Love  well  your  father  ; 
To  y OUT  professing  bosoms  I  commit  him.  Shakesp. 

3.  To  declare  publickly  one's  skill  in  any 
art  or  science,  so  as  to  invite  employ- 
ment. 

What,  master,  read  you?  first  resolve  me  that. 
—I  read  that  I  profess  the  art  of  love.  Shakesp. 

Without  eyes  thou  shalt  want  light ;  profess  not 
the  knowledge  therefore  that  thou  hast  not. 

Ecclus. 

To  Profe'ss.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  declare  openly. 

They  profess,  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works 
they  deiry^iim.  Titus,  i.  16. 

Profess  unto  the  Lord,  tliat  I  am  come  unto; 
the  country,  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  out 
fathers.  Deuteronomy,  xxvi.  3, 

2.  To  enter  into  a  state  of  life  by  a  pub- 
lick  declaration. 

But  Purbeck,  as  profest  a  huntress  and  a  nun, 
Thewide  and  weaIthysea,nor  all  his  pow'r  respects. 

Drayton. 

3.  To  declare  friendship.    Not  in  use. 

As  he  does  conceive. 
He  is  dishonour'd  by  a  man,  which  ever 
Profess'd  to  him ;  *hy,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter.  Shakesp. 

Profe'ssedly.  adv.    [from  professed,] 
According  to  open  declaration  made  byf 
himself. 

]  could  not  grant  too  much  to  men,  that  beind 
professedly  my  subjects,  pretended  religious  strict- 
ness. King  Charles, 

Virgil,  whom  he  professedly  imitated,  lias  sur 
passed  him  among  the  "Romans.  Dryden. 
.  England  I  travelled  over,  professedly  searching 
all  places  I  passed  along.  'Woodward, 

Profe'ssion.  n,  s.  [profession,  Fr.  from 

profess.] 

1.  Calling;  vocation;  known  employ- 
ment. The  term  profession  is  particu' 
larly  used  of  divinity,  physick,  and  law. 

I  mnst  tell  you. 
You  tender  more  your  person's  honour,  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritual.  Shakesp, 
If  we  confound  arts  with  the  abuse  of  them 
we  shall  condemn  all  honest  trades ;  for  there  are 
that  deceive  in  all  professions,  and  bury  in  forget- 
fulness  all  knowledge.  Raleigh 
Some  of  OUT  pnfession  keep  wounds  tented. 

Wiseman. 

No  other  one  race,  not  the  sons  of  any  on 
other  prof ession,  not  perhaps  altogether,  are  so  much 
scattered  amongst  all  professions,  as  the  sons  oi 
clergymen.  Spratt's  Sermons, 

This  is  a  practice,  in  which  multitudes,  be- 
sides those  of  the  learned  professions,  may  be  en. 
gaged.  Wattii 

2.  Declaration, 

A  naked  profession  may  have  credit,  wliete  no 
other  evidence  can  be  given.      Gla^nville's Scepsis; 

The  professions  of  princes,  when  a  crown  is  the 
bait,  are  a  slender  security.  Lesley, 

Most  profligately  false,  with  the  strongest  pro- 
fessions of  sincerity.  Swift. 

3.  The  act  of  declaring  one's  self  of  any 
party  or  opinion. 
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For  by  oil  in  their  lamps,  and  tlie  first  lighting 
of  them,  which  -was  common  to  them  both,  is 
meant  that  solemn  profession  of  faith  and  repent- 
ance, w  lich  all  christians  make  in  baptism. 

TiUotson. 

AVhen  Christianity  came  to  be  taken  up,  for  tlie 
sake  of  those  civil  encoura£;ements  which  attended 
their  profession,  the  complaint  was  applicable  to 
christians.  Swift. 

Profe'ssional.  adj.  [Prom  professio?i.] 
Relating  to  a  particular  calling  or  pro- 
fession. 

Professional,  as  well  as  national,  reflections  are 
to  be  avoided.  Clarissa. 

Profe'ssor.  n.  s.  [professeur,  Fr.  from 
profess.] 

1.  One  who  declares  himself  of  any  opi- 
nion or  party. 

When  the  holiness  of  the  professors  of  religion  is 
decayed,  you  may  doubt  the  springing  up  of  a 
new  sect.  Bacon  sEssays. 

The  whole  church  of  professors  at  Philippi  "to 
whom  he  writes,  was  not  made  up  wholly  of  the 
elect,  sincere,  and  perse-'ering  christians,  but  like 
the  net,  in  Christ's  parable,  that  cauglit  both  good 
and  bad,  and  had  no  doubt  some  insincere  per- 
sons, hypocrites,  and  temporaries  in  it.Hammond. 

I.  One  who  publickly  practises  or  teaches 
an  art. 

Professors  in  most  sciences  are  generally  the 
worst  qualified  to  explain  their  meanings  to  those 
who  are  not  of  their  tribes.  Swift. 
J.  One  who  is  visibly  religious. 

Ordinary  illiterate  people,  who  were  professors, 
that  shewed  a  concern  for  religion,  seemed  much 
conversant  in  St.  Paul's  epistles.  LLcke. 

'rofe'ssorship.  71. s.  [from  professcj-.] 
The  station  or  office  of  a  publick  teacher. 

Dr.  Prideaux  succeeded  liim  in  the  professorship ; 
being  then  elected  bishop  of  Worcester, "Sanderson 
succeeded  hira  in  the  regius prof essorship.  Walton. 

ro  PRO'FFER.  V.  a.  [profero,  Lat.  jwo- 
ferer,  Fr.] 

.  To  propose ;  to  offer  to  acceptance. 

To  them  that  covet  such  eye-glutling  gain. 
Proffer  thy  gifts,  and  fitter  servants  entertain. 

Spenser. 

Does  Cato  send  this  answer  hack  to  Csesar, 
For  all  his  generous  cares  and  pro^er'd  friendship? 

Addison. 

.  To  attempt  of  one's  own  accord. 

None,  among  the  choice  and  prime 
Of  those  heav'n-warring  champions,   could  be 
found 

So  hardy  as  to  proffer,  or  accept, 
Alone,  the  dreadful  voyage.      Milton's  Par.  Lost. 
Ro'ffer.  n.  s,  [from  the  verb.] 
.  Offer  made ;   something  proposed  to 
acceptance. 

Basilius,  content  to  take  that,  since  he  could 
have  no  more,  allowed  her  reasons,  and  took  her 
proffer  thankfully.  Sidney. 

Proffers,  not  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

Shakesp. 

The  king 

Great  proffers  sends  of  pardon  and  of  grace  ; 
If  they  would  yield, and  quietness  embrace.  DanM. 

He  made  a  proffer  to  lay  down  his  commission 
of  command  in  the  army.  Clarendon. 

But  these,  nor  all  the  proffers  you  can  make, 
Are  worth  the  heifer  which  1  set  to  stake.  Dryden. 
.  Essay;  attempt. 

It  is  done  with  time,  and  by  little  and  little, 
and  with  many  essays  and  proffers.  Bacon's  Essays. 

ro'fferer.  n.  s.  [from  proffer.]  He 
that  offers. 

Maids,  in  modesty,  say  no,  to  that 
Which  they  would  nave  the  praffver  construe  ay. 

Shakesp. 

He  who  always  refuses,  taxes  the  profferer  with 
indiscretion,  and  declares  his  assistance  needless. 

Collier. 

Vol. II.  ' 
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Profi'cience.>  w.s.  [from projicio, hat 
Profi'ciency.^    Profit;  advancement 
in  any  thing ;  improvement  gained.  It 
is  applied  to  intellectual  acquisition 

Persons  of  riper  years,  who  flocked  into  th( 
church  during  tlie  three  first  centuries,  were  obli 
ged  to  pass  through  instructions,  and  give  account 
of  their  proficiency.  Addison 
Some  reflecting  with  too  much  satisfaction  on 
,  their  own  proficiencies,  or  presuming  on  their  elec- 
tion by  God,  persuade  themselves  into  a  careless 
security.  Pogers's  Sermons. 

Profi'cient.  n.s.  [projiciens,  Lat.]  One 
who  has  made  advances  in  any  study  or 
business. 

I  am  so  good  a  proficient  in  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  that  lean  drink  with  any  tinker  in  his  own 
language.  Shakesp 
I  am  disposed  to  receive  further  light  in  thi 
matter,  from  those  whom  it  will  be  no  disparage 
ment  for  much  greater  yro/i'cients  than  I  to  learn. 

Boyle. 

Young  deathlings  were,  by  practice,  made 
Proficients  in  their  fathers'  trade.      Swift's  Miscel. 

Profi'cuous.        [ projicuus,  hat.]  Ad- 
vantageous; useful. 
It  is  very  prnficuous  to  take  a  good  large  dose, 

Harvey, 

To  future  times 
Proficuous,  such  a  race  of  men  produce. 
As  in  the  cause  of  virtue  fittn,  may  fix 
Her  throne  inviolate.  Philips 

Profi'le.  n.s.  [profile,  Fr.]  The  side 
face ;  half  face. 

The  painter  will  not  take  that  side  of  the  face 
which  has  some  notorious  blemish  in  it ;  but  either 
draw  it  in  profile,  or  else  shadow  the  more  imper- 
fect side.  Dryden. 

Till  the  end  of  the  third  century,  I  have  not 
seen  a  Roman  emperor  drawn  with  a  full  face 
they  always  appear  in  profile,  which  gives  us  the 
view  of  a  head  very  majestic.  Addison. 

PRO'FIT.  n.s.  [  profit,  Tr.] 
1.  Gain  ;  pecuniary  advantage. 

Thou  must  know, 
'Tis  not  my  pro/it  that  does  lead  mine  honour..S/!o?i. 

He  thinks  it  highly  just,  that  all  rewards  of 
trust,  profit,  or  dignity  should  be  given  only  to 
those,  whose  principles  direct  them  to  preserve 
the  constitution.  Swift. 
"2.  Advantage ;  accession  of  good. 

What  profit  is  it  for  men  now  to  live  in  heavi- 
ness, and  after  death  to  look  for  punishment  ? 

2  Esdras.  vii.  47. 
Wisdom  that  is  hid,  and  treasure  that  is  hoarded 
up,  what  jjrqfit  is  in  them  both  ?       Ecebis.  xx.  30. 

Say  not  what  profit  is  there  of  my  service  ;  and 
what  good  things  shall  1  have  hereafter.EcohiS,  xi. 

The  king  did  not  love  the  barren  wars  with 
Scotland,  though  he  made  his  profit  of  the  noise 
of  them.  Bacon. 

3.  Improvement ;  advancement ;  profi- 
ciency. 

To  Pro'fit.  v.  a.  [profiler,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  benefit ;  to  advantage. 
Whereto  might  the  strength  of   their  hands 

profit  me  ?  Job, 
Let  it  profit  thee  to  have  heard, 
By  terrible  example,  the  reward 
O'f  disobedience.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

2.  To  improve;  to  advance. 

'Tis  a  great  means  of  profiting  yourself,  to  copy 
diligently  excellent  pieces  and  beautiful  designs. 

Dryden. 

To  Pro'fit.  v.  n. 

1.  To  gain  advantage. 
The  Komans,  though  possessed  of  their  ports, 

did  not  profit  much  by  trade.     Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

2.  To  make  improvement. 
Meditate  upon  these  things,  give  thyself  wholly 

to  them,  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all. 

1  Tim, 
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She  has  profited  so  well  already  by  your  counsel, 
that  she  can  say  her  lesson.  Dryden' s  Span,  Fryar. 

3.  To  be  of  use  or  advantage. 

Oft  times  nothing  profits  more. 
Than  self-esteem  grounded  on  just  and  tight. Milt. 

What  profited  thy  thoughts,  and  toils,  and  cares 
In  vigour  more  confirm'd,  ai.d  riper  years  ?  Prior. 

Pro'fitable.  adj.  [profitable,  Fr.  from 
profit.] 

1.  Gainful;  lucrative. 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man. 
Is  not  so  estimah\e  or  profitable, 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.  Shakesp. 

The  planting  of  hop-yards^  sowing  of  wheat 
and  rape-seed,  are  found  very  profitable  for  the 
planters,  in  places  apt  for  them,  and  consequently 
profitable  for  the  kingdom.  Bacon, 

2.  Useful ;  advantageous. 
To  wail  friends  lost 

Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome,  profitable. 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found.  Shakesp. 

Then  Judas,  thinking  indeed  that  they  would 
be  profitable  in  many  things,  granted  them  peace. 

2  Mac.  xii. 

What  was  so  profitable  to  the  empire,  became 
fatal  to  the  emperor.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins, 

Pro'fi TABLENESS.  n.s.  [from profitable.} 

1.  Gainfulness. 

2.  Usefulness ;  advantageousness. 
We  will  now  briefly  take  notice  of  the  profita- 
bleness of  phmts  for  physic  and  food.  More. 

What  shall  be  the  just  portion  of  those,  whom 
neither  the  condescension  or  kindness,  nor  wounds 
and  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  could  persuade, 
nor  yet  the  excellency,  easiness  and  profitableness 
of  his  commands  invite  ?  Calamy's  Sermons. 

Pro'fitably.  adv.  [from  profitable.] 

1.  Gainfully. 

2.  Advantageously ;  usefully. 
You  have  had  many  opportunities  to  settle  this 

reflection,  and  have  profitably  employed  them. 

Wake. 

Pro'fitless.  adj.  [from  profit.]  Void 
of  gain  or  advantage.  Not  used,  though 
proper. 

We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful. 
To  leave  that  latest,  which  concerns  him  first ; 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain. 
To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless.  Shakesp, 

PROFLIGATE,  adj.  [profligatus,  hat] 
Abandoned ;  lost  to  virtue  and  decen- 
cy ;  shameless. 

Time  sensibly  all  things  impairs  ; 
Our  fathers  have  been  worse  than  theirs. 
And  we  than  ours  ;  next  age  will  see 
A  race  more  profligate  than  we. 
With  all  the  pains  we  take,  have  still  enough  | 
to  be.  Roscommon. 
How  far  have  we 
Prophan'd  thy  heav'nly  gift  of  poesy  ? 
IMade  prostitute  and  pi-ofligate  the  muse, 
Debas  d  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use. 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  love.Dri/. 

Though  Phalaris  his  brazen  bull  were  there. 
And  he  wou'd  dictate  what  he'd  have  you  swear, 
Be  not  so  profligate,  but  rather  chuse 
To  guard  your  honour,  and  your  life  to  lose.Drt/d 
Melancholy  objects  and  subjects  will,  at  times, 
impress  the  most  profligate  spirits.  Clarissa. 

Pro'fligate.  n.  s.  An  abandoned  shame- 
less wretch. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  r]otouous  profligate  seized 
with  a  concern  for  his  religion,  and  converting  his 
spleen  into  zeal.  Addison. 

I  have  heard  a  profligate  offer  much  stronger 
arguments  against  paying  his  debts,  than  ever  he 
was  known  to  do  against  Christianity  ;  because  he 
happened  to  be  closer  pressed  by  the  bailiff  than 
the  parson.  Swift's  Miscellanies. 
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How  could  sucli  a  prqfligateas  Antony,  or  a  boy 
of  eigliteeii,  like  Octavius,  ever  dare  to  dream  of 
giving  the  law  to  such  an  empire  and  people  ? 

Swift. 

To  Pro'fligate.  v.  a.  [profligo,  Lat.] 
To  drive  away.  A  word  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  witliout  alteration  of  the  sense, 
but  not  used. 

Lavatories,  to  wash  the  temples,  hands,  wrists, 
and  jugulars,  do  potently  profligate  and  keep  off 
the, venom.  Harvey. 

Pro  fligately,  adv.  [{roia  profligate.] 
Shamelessly. 

Most  profligately  false,  with  the  stronpest  pro 
fessions  of  sincerity.  Swift's  Miscel. 

Pro'fligateness.  n.  s.  [from  p?oJli 
gate.]    The  quality  of  being  profligate. 

Pro'fluence.  n.s.  [from  projluent.] 
Progress ;  course. 

in  the  prqfluence  or  proceedings  of  their  fortunes, 
there  was  much  difference  between  them.  Wotton 

PROTLUENT.  adj.  [fromproJluens.Lat.] 
Flowing  forward. 

Teach  ail  nations  what  of  him  they  leani'd, 
And  his  salvation;  them  who  shall  believe 
Baptizing  in  the  profiuent  stream,  the  sign 
Of  washing  thein  from  guilt  of  sin.  Milton 

PROFO'UND.  adj.  {  pr  of OHd,Y  v.  profun- 
dus, Lat.] 

1.  Deep ;  descending  far  below  the  sur- 
face ;  low  with  respect  to  the  neighbour- 
ing places. 

All  el§e  deep  snow  and  ice, 
A  gulf  profound,  as  that  Serbonian  boe 
Betwixt  IJamiata  and  mount  Casius  old.  Milton, 

He  hath  hither  thrust  me  down 
Into  this  gloom  of  Tartarus  pro/bund.  Milton. 

2.  Intellectually  deep ;  not  obvious  to  the 
mind  ;  not  easily  fathomed  by  the  mind: 
as,  a  profound  treatise. 

3.  Lowly  :  humble ;  submiss  ;  submissive. 

What  words  wilt  thou  use  to  move  thy  God  to 
hear  thee?  what  humble  gestures ?  what  pro/bimd 
reverence  ?  Duppa. 
i.  Learned  beyond  the  common  reach ; 
knowing  to  the  bottom. 

Not  orators  only  with  the  people,  but  even  the 
very  profoundest  disputers  in  all  faculties,  have 
hereby  often,  with  the  best  learned,  prevailed 
most.  Hooker. 

5.  Deep  in  contrivance. 

The  revolters  are  profound  to  make  slaughter, 
though  1  have  been  a  rebuker  of  them,  llnsea,  v.  2. 

6.  Having  profound  or  hidden  qualities. 
Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon. 

There  hangs  a  vap'rous  drop pro/buncZ.  Shahesp. 

Profo  und,  n.  s. 

1.  The  deep  ;  the  main ;  the  sea. 

God,  in  the  fathomless  profound, 
Plath  all  his  choice  commanders  drown'd.  Sandys. 

Now  1  die  absent  in  the  vast  profound ; 
And  me  without  myself  the  seas  have  drown'd. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  abyss. 

If  some  other  place  th'  ethereal  king 
Possesses  lately,  thither  to  arrive, 
I  travel  this  profound.  Milton's  Par.  host. 

To  Profo'und.  v.  11.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  dive;  to  penetrate,  A  barbarous 
word. 

We  cannot  profound  into  the  hidden  things  of 
nature,  nor  see  the  first  springs  that  set  the  rest 
a-going.  Glanville. 

Profo'undly.  adv.  [from  profound.] 
1,  Deeply ;  with  deep  concern. 

Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly  ?  Shahesp, 
The  virgin  started  at  her  father's  name. 
And  sigh'd  profoundly,  conscious  of  the  shame. 

Dryden.  \ 
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2.  With   gi'eat  degrees  of  knowledge 
with  deep  insight. 

The  must  prof  oundly  wise.  Drayton. 
Domenichino  was  profoundly  skill'd  in  all  the 
parts  of  painting,  but  wanting  genius,  he  had  less 
of  nobleness.  Dryden 
Profo'undness.  n.  s.  [from  profound. 

1.  Depth  of  place. 

2.  Depth  of  knowledge. 

Their  wits,  which  did  every  where  else  conquer 
hardness,   were   with  profoundness    here  over- 
matched. Hoohe, 
Profu'ndity.    n.s.    [from  profound. 
Depth  of  place  or  knowledge. 

The  other  turn'd 
Round,  through  the  vast  pcofitwditi/ obscure.  Milt. 

PROFU  SE,  adj.  [  prof usu.i,  Lat] 

1.  Lavish;  too  liberal ;  prodigal. 

In  profuse  governments  it  has  been  ever  observ 
ed,  that  the  people  from  bad  e.xample  have  grown 
lazy  and  expensive,  the  court  has  become  hixuri 
ous  and  mercenary ,  and  the  camp  insolent  and  se- 
ditious. Davenant, 
One  long  dead  has  a  due  proportion  of  praise 
in  which,  whilst  he  lived,  his  friends  were  too  pro 
fuse,  and  his  enemies  too  sparing.  Addison 

2.  Overabounding ;  exuberant. 
On  a  green  shady  bank,  profuse  of  flow'rs. 

Pensive  I  sat.  Milton'sPar.  Lost. 

Oh  liberty,  thou  goddess  heav'nly  bright, 
Pnfuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight.  .4ffrfis, 
Profu'sely.  adv.  [from  profuse.] 

1.  Lavishly ;  prodigally. 
The  prince  of  poets,  who  before  us  went, 

Had  a  vast  income,  and  profusely  spent.  Harte. 

2.  With  exuberance. 
Then  spring  the  living  herbs  profusely  wild. 

Thonuon. 

Profu'seness.  n.  s.  [from  profuse]  La- 
vishness;  prodigality. 

One  of  a  mean  fortune  manages  his  store  wid 
extreme  parsimony  ;  but,  with  fear  of  running 
into  profaseness,  never  arrives  to  the  magnificence 
of  living.  Dryden. 

Prnfuseness  of  doing  good,  a  soul  unsatisfied  with 
all  it  has  done,  and  an  unextinguished  desire  of 
doing  more.  Dryden 

Hospitality  sometimes  degenerates  into  profase- 
ness, and  ends  in  madness  and  folly.  Atterbury. 
Profu'sion.  n.s.  [  pro fusio,  Lat.  jjrofu- 
sion,  Fr.  from  profuse.] 

1.  Lavishness  ;  prodigality ;  extravagance. 
What  meant  thy  pompous  progress  through  the 

empire  ? 

Thy  vast  profusion  to  the  factious  nobles  ?  Rowe. 

2.  Lavish  expence ;  superfluous  effusion ; 
waste. 

He  was  desirous  to  avoid  not  only  pro/«sion,  but 
the  least  effusion  of  christian  blood.  Hayward. 

The  great profusionand  expence 
Of  his  revenues  bred  him  much  offence.  Daniel. 

3.  Abundance  ;  exuberant  plenty. 
Trade  is  fitted  to  the  nature  of  our  country,  as  it 

abounds  with  a  great  pro/'usiore  of  commodities  of 
its  own  growth,  very  convenient  for  other  coun- 
tries. Addison. 

The  raptur'd  eye, 
The  fair  profusion,  yellow  Autumn  spies.  Thomson. 

To  Prog.  v.  n. 

To  rob  ;  to  steal. 
2.  To  shift  meanly  for  provisions.    A  low 
word. 

She  went  out  progging  for  provisions  as  before. 

L'Estrange. 

Prog.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Victuals ; 
provision  of  any  kind.    A  low  word. 

O  nephew  !  your  grief  is  but  folly. 
In  town  you  may  find  better  prog.  Swift's  Miscel. 

Spouse  tuckt  up  doth  in  pattens  trudge  it,  1 
With  handkerchief  of  prog,  like  trull  with  bud-  f 

get;  ( 

And  eat  by  turns  plumcakeand  judge  it.Cong.  ' 
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Progenera'tion.  n.s.  [progenero,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  begetting  ;  propagation. 

Proge'nitor..w.  s.  [progenitus,  Lat.]  A 
forefather ;  an  ancestor  in  a  direct  line. 

Although  these  things  be  already  past  away  by 
her  p^-ogenitors  former  grants  unto  those  lords,  yet 
I  could  find  a  way  to  remedy  a  great  part  thereof. 

Spenser's  State  of  Ireland. 

Like  true  subjects,  sons  of  your  progenitors, 
Go  chearfully  together.  Shakesp, 

All  generations  then  had  hither  come, 
From  all  the  ends  of  th'  earth,  to  celebrate 
And  reverence  thee,  their  great  proo-eKifor.  Milton. 

Power  by  right  of  fatherhood  is  not  possible  in 
any  one,  otherwise  than  as  Adam's  heir,  or  as 
progenitor  over  his  own  descendants.  Locke. 

The  principal  actors  in  Milton's  poem  are  not 
only  our  proffenifors,  but  representatives.  Addison. 

Pro'geny.  n.s.  [progenie,  oM  Fr.  pro- 
genies, Lat.]  Offspring ;  race ;  gene- 
ration. 

The  sons  of  God  have  God's  own  natural  Son 
as  a  second  Adam  from  heaven,  whose  race  and 
progeny  they  are  by  spiritual  and  heavenly  births 

Hooker. 

Not  me  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain. 
But  issu'd  from  the  progeny  of  kings.  Sluikesp, 
By  promise  he  receives 
'  Gift  to  hh  progeny  of  all  that  land.  Milton. 
'J'he  base  degenerate  iron  offspring  ends  ; 
A  golden  progeny  from  heav'n  descends.  Dryden, 

Thus  shall  we  live  in  perfect  bliss,  and  see, 
Deathless  ourselves,  our  num'rous  progeny,  Dryd. 

We  are  the  more  pleased  to  behohl  the  throne 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  progenj/,  when  we  con- 
sider the  virtues  of  those  from  whom  they  descend. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

Progno'sticable.  adj.  [from  prognos- 
ticate.] Such  as  maybe  foreknown  or 
foretold. 

The  causes  of  this  inundation  cannot  be  regu- 
lar, and  therefore  their  effects  not  promosticable 
like  eclipses.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

To  Prognos'ticate.  v.  a.  [from  prog- 
Jiostick.]    To  foretell;  to  foreshow. 

He  had  now  outlived  the  day,  which  his  tutor 
Sandford  had  prognosticated  upon  his  nativity  he 
would  not  outlive.  Clarendon. 

Unskill'd  in  schemes  by  planets  to  foreshow, 
I  neither  will,  nor  can  prognosticate. 
To  the  young  gaping  heir,  his  father's  fate.  Dryd. 

Prognostica'tign.w.  s.  [from prognos- 
ticate.] 

1 .  The  act  of  foreknowing  or  foreshowing. 

Raw  as  he  is,  and  in  the  hottest  day  prognosti- 
cation proclaims,  shall  he  be  set  against  a  brick- 
wall,  the  sun  looking  with  a  southward  eye  upon 
him  ;  where  he  is  to  behold  him,  with  flies  blown 
to  death.  Shakesp.  Winter'sTale. 

This  theory  of  the  earth  begins  to  be  a  kind  of 
prophecy  or  prognostication  of  things  to  come,  as 
jt  hath  been  hitherto  an  history  of  things  past. 

Burnet. 

2.  Foretoken. 

He  bid  him  farewell,  arming  himself  in  a  black 
armour,  as  a  badge  or  prognostication  of  liis  mind. 

Sidney. 

If  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful  prognostication, 
I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear.  Shak.  Antony  and  Cleop. 

Prognostica'tor.  n.  s.  [from  prognos- 
ticate.]   Foreteller;  foreknower. 

That  astrologer  made  his  almanack  give  a  toIe« 
rable  account  of  the  weather  by  a  direct  inversion 
of  the  common  prognosticators,  to  let  his  belief  run 
counter  to  reports.  Governm.  of  the  Tongue, 

PROGNO'STICK.  adj,  [  prognostique, 
Fr.  ir^oyvurtKoi;.]  Foretokening  disease 
or  recovery ;  foreshowing :  as,  a  prog- 
nostick  symptom. 
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Progno'stick.  71. s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

J,  Tlie  skill  of  foretelling  diseases  or  the 

event  of  diseases.    This  is  a  Gallicism. 

Hippocrates's  prognostick  is  cencralij  true,  tliat 
it  is  very  hard  to  resolve  a  smalt  fipopjQxy  .Arbuth. 

S.  A  prediction. 

Though  your  prognosticks  run  too  fast, 
They  must  be  verify'd  at  last.  Swift. 

3,  A  token  forerunning. 

Whatsoever  you  are  or  shall  be,  has  heenbut  an 
easy  prognostick  from  what  you  were.  South. 

Careful  observers 
By  sure prognosticlcs  may  foretell  a  sliow'r.  Swift. 

PRO'GRESS.   n.  s.   [progres,  Fr.  from 
progressus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Course ;  procession ;  passage. 
\  cannot,  by  tlie  progress  of  the  stars. 

Give  guess  how  near  to  day.    Shak.  Juliiis  CiESar. 

The  morn  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling.  Milton. 

The  Siylphs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  fiies. 
And  pleas  d  pursue  its  progress  through  the  skies. 

Pope. 

2.  Advancement;  motion  forward. 

Through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humour,  vrhich  shall  seize 
Each  vital  spirit ;  for  no  pulse  shall  keep 
His  nat'ral  progress,  but  surcease  to  beat.  Shahesp. 
'    This  motion  worketh  it  round  at  first,  which 
way  to  deliver  itself;  and  then  worketh  in  m-o- 
gress,  where  itfindeth'the  deliverance  easiest. Bac. 

Out  of  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt  has  been  a 
strange  progress  for  ten  hundred  thousand  men. 

Raleigh . 

Whosoever  understands  the  progress  and  revo- 
lutions of  nature,  will  see  that  neither  tlie  present 
form  of  the  earth,  nor  its  first  form,  were  perma- 
nent and  immutable.  Burnet. 

It  is  impossible  the  mind  should  ever  be  stopped 
in  its  progress  in  this  space.  Locke. 

The  bounds  of  all  body  we  have  no  diflSculty  to 
arrive  at but  vyhen  the  mind  is  there,  it  finds  no- 
thing to  hinder  its  progress  inio  the  endless  expan- 
sion. _  Locke. 

Perhaps  I  judge  hastily,  there  being  several,  in 
whose  writings  1  have  made  very  little  progress. 

Swift's  Miscellanies. 

3.  Intellectual  improvement;  advance- 
ment in  knowledge  ;  proficience. 

Solon  the  wise  his  praoress  never  ceas'd. 
But  still  his  learning  with  his  days  increas'd.  Den. 

It  is  strange,  that  men  should  not  have  made 
more  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  these  things. 

Burnet. 

Several  defects  in  the  understanding  hinder  it 
in  its  progress  to  knowledge.  Locke 

Others  despond  at  the  first  difficulty,  and  con- 
clude, that  making  any  pj-ngrcss  in  knowledge,  far- 
ther than  serves  their  ordinary  business,  is  above 
their  capacities.  Locke. 

You  perhajjs  have  made  no  progress  in  the  most 
important  christian  virtues  ;  you  have  scarce  gone 
halfway  in  humility  and  charity.  Laio. 

4.  Removal  from  one  place  to  another. 

From  Egypt  arts  thti r  progress  made  to  Greece, 
Wrapt  in  the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece.  Denham. 

5.  A  journey  of  state ;  a  circuit. 

He  gave  order  that  there  should  be  nothing  in 
his  journey  like  unto  a  warlike  march,  but  rather 
like  unto  the  progress  of  a  king  in  full  peace.  Bacon. 

O  may  1  live  to  hail  the  day, 
When  the  glad  nation  shall  survey 
Tlieir  sov'reign,  through  his  wise  command. 
Passing  in  progress  o'er  the  land.  Addison. 

To  Pro'gress.  v.n.  [progredior,  Lat.] 
To  move  forward ;  to  pass.    Not  used. 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew, 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks.  Shukesp. 

Progre'ssion.  U.S.  [progression,  Fr. 
progressio,  Lat.] 
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1 .  Proportional  process ;  regular  and  gra- 
dual advance. 

The  squares  of  the  diameters  of  these  rings 
made  by  any  prismatick  colour,  were  in  arithme- 
tical progression.  Newton. 

2.  Motion  forward. 
'J  hose  worthies,  who  endeavour  the  advance^ 

ment  of  learning,  are  likely  to  find  a  clearer  pro- 
gression, when  so  many  rubs  are  levelled.  Brown, 
In  philosophical  enquiries,  the  order  of  nature 
should  govern,  which  in  all  progression  is  to  go 
from  the  place  one  is  then  in,  to  that  which  lies 
next  to  it.  Locke. 

3.  Course ;  passage. 
He  hath  fram'd  a  letter,  which  accidentally,  or 

by  the  way  of  progression,  hath  miscarried.  Shak. 

4.  Intellectual  advance. 
For   the  saving  the  long  progression  of  tlie 

thoughts  to  first  principles,  the  mind  should  pro- 
vide several  intermediate  principles.  Locke. 

Progre'ssion  AL.«/</7.[from  prog-rmiow.] 
Such  as  are  in  a  state  of  encrease  or  ad 
vance. 

They  maintain  their  accomplished  ends,  and 
relapse  not  again  into  their  progressionat  imperfec- 
tions. Brown. 

Progre'ssive.  adj.  [  progressif,  Fr.  from 
progress.]    Going  forward  ;  advancing. 

Princes,  if  they  use  ambitious  men,  should  han- 
dle it  so,  as  they  may  be  still  /jrogressiue,  and  not 
retrogade.  Bacon. 

In  progressive  motion,  the  arms  and  legs  move 
successively;  but  in  natation,  both  together.' 

BrML'n's  Vulg.  Errours. 

Their  course 
Progressive,  retrogade,  or  standing  still.  Milton. 

The  pronressiKe  motion  of  this  animal  is  made 
not  by  walking,  but  by  leaping.  Rayonthe  Creat, 

Ere  the  progressive  course  of  restless  age 
Perform  three  thousand  times  its  annual  stage. 
May  not  our  power  and  learning  he  supprcst. 
And  arts  and  empire  learn  to  travel  west?  Prior. 

P  R  o  G  R  e's  s  T  V  e  LY .  arfi' .  [from  p  rogressi  ve.] 
By  gradual  steps  or  regular  course. 

The  reason  why  they  fall  in  that  order,  from  the 
greatest  epacts  progressively  to  the  least,  is,  be- 
cause the  greatest  epacts  denote  a  greater  distance 
of  the  moon  before  the  sun,  and  consequently  a 
nearer  approach  to  her  conjunction.  Holier. 

Progre'ssiveness.  n.  s.  [from  progres- 
sive.]   The  state  of  advancing. 

To  PROHI'BIT,  v.a.  [prohibeo,  Lat.  pro- 
hiber,  Fr.] 

1.  To  forbid  ;  to  interdict  by  authority. 
She  would  not  let  them  know  of  his  close  lying 

in  that  prohibited  place,  because  they  would  be 
offended.  Sidney. 

The  weightiest,  which  it  did  command  them, 
are  to  us  in  the  gospel  prohibited.  Hooker. 

Moral  law  is  two-fold  ;  simply  moral,  or  moral 
only  by  some  external  constitution,  or  imposition 
of  God.  Divine  law,  simply  moral,  commandeth 
or  prohibiteth  actions,  good  or  evil,  in  respect  of 
their  inward  nature  and  quality.  White. 

2.  To  debar ;  to  hinder. 

Gates  of  burning  adamant 
Barr'd  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress.  Milton. 

Prohi'eiter.  w.  s.  [from  prohibit.]  For- 
bidder ;  interdicter. 

Prohibi'tion.  U.S.  [prohibition,  ¥r. 
prohibitio,  Lat.  from  prohibit.] 

1 .  Forbiddance ;  interdict ;  act  of  forbid- 
ding. 

Might  there  not  be  some  other  mystery  in  this 
prohibition,  than  they  think  of?  Hooker. 

'Gainst  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine. 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

He  bestowed  the  liberal  choice  of  all  things, 
with  one  only  j^irohibition,  to  try  his  obedience. 

Raleigh, 
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Let  us  not  think  hard 
One  easy  prohibition,  who  enjoy 
Free  leave  so  large  to  all  things  else.  Milton. 

The  law  of  God  in  the  ten  commandments  con- 
sists mostly  of  prohibitions;  thou  shalt  not  do  such 
a  thing.  _    _  Tiilotson. 

2.  A  writ  issued  by  one  court  to  stop  the 

proceeding  of  another. 
Prohi'bitory.  adj.  [from prohibit.]  Im- 
plying prohibition  ;  forbidding. 

A  prohibition  will  lie  on  this  statute,  notwith- 
standing the  penalty  annexed  ;  because  it  has 
words  prohibitory,  as  well  as  a  penalty  annexed. 

Ayliffc. 

To  PROJE'CT.  V.  a.  [  projicio,  projectus, 
Lat.] 

1.  To  throw  out;  to  cast  forward. 

Th'  ascending  villas 
Project  long  shadows  o'er  the  crystal  tide.  Pope. 

2.  To  exhibit  a  form,  as  of  the  image 
thrown  on  a  mirrour. 

Diffusive  of  thenisc'lves  where  e'er  they  pass. 
They  make  that  warmth  in  others  they  expect ; 

1'neir  valour  works  like  bodies  on  a  glass. 
And  does  its  image  on  their  men  project.  Dryden. 

If  we  had  a  plan  of  the  naked  lines  of  longitude 
and  latitude,  projected  on  the  meridian,  a  learner 
might  more  speedily  advance  himself  in  the 
knowledge  of  geography.  Watts. 

3.  [Projetter,  Fr.]  To  scheme  ;  to  form 
in  the  mind ;  to  contrive. 

It  ceases  to  he  counsel,  to  compel  men  to  assent 
to  whatever  tumultuary  patrons  shall  project. 

King  Charles. 

What  sit  we  then  projecting  peace  and  war  'Mil. 

What  desire,  by  w  hich  nature  projects  its  own 
pleasure  or  preservation,  can  be  gratified  by  an- 
other man's  personal  pursuit  of  his  own  vice  ? 

South. 

To  Proje'ct.  v.  n.  To  jut  out ;  to  shoot 
forward;  to  shoot  beyond  something 
next  it :  as,  the  cornice  projects. 

Proje'ct.  n.  s.  [projet,  Fr.  from  the  verb,] 
Scheme ;   design  ;  contrivance. 

It  is  a  discovering  the  longitude,  and  deserves 
a  much  higl«^r  name  than  that  of  a  project.  Addison. 

In  the  various  projerts  of  happiness,  devised  by 
human  reason,  there  appeared  inconsistencies  not 
to  be  reconciled.  Rogers, 

Proje  ctile,  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
A  boily  put  in  motion. 

Projectils  would  for  ever  move  on  in  the  same 
right  line,  did  not  the  air,  their  own  gravity,  or 
the  ruggedness  of  the  plane  stop  their  motion. 

Cheyne's  Philos.  Principles. 
Proje'ctile.  adj.  [projectile,  Fr.]  Im- 
pelled forward. 

Good  blood,  and  a  due  projectile  motion  or  cir- 
culation, are  necessary  to  convert  the  aliment  into 
laudable  juices.  Arbuthnot. 

Projec'tion.  n.s.   [from  project.] 
\.  The  act  of  shooting  forwards. 

If  the  electrick  be  held  unto  the  light,  many 
particles  will  be  discharged  from  it,  wliich  motion 
is  performed  by  the  breath  of  the  effluvium  issuing 
with  agility;  for  as  the  electrick  cooleth,  the  pro- 
jection  of  the  atoms  ceaseth.  Brown. 

2.  [Projection,  Fr.]  Plan  ;  delineation. 
See  To  Project. 

For  the  bulk  of  the  learners  of  astronomy,  that 
projection  of  the  stars  is  best,  wliich  includes  in  it 
all  the  stars  in  our  horizon,  reaching  to  the  38^ 
degree  of  the  southern  latitude.  ]Vatis. 

3.  Scheme ;  plan  of  action :  as,  a  projec- 
tion of  a  new  scheme. 

4.  [Projection,  Yr.]  In  chemistry,  an  ope- 
ration; crisis  of  an  operation  ;  moment 
of  transmutation. 

A  little  quantity  of  the  medicine  in  the  projec- 
tion will  turn  a  tea  of  the  baser  metal  into  gold  by 
multiplying.  Bacon 
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Proje'ctor.  n.  s.  \from.  project.'] 

1.  One  who  forms  schemes  or  designs. 

The  followinf;  comes  from  a  'projector,  a  cor 
respondent  as  divertiiig  as  a  traveller  ;  his  subject 
liaving  the  same  grace  of  novelty  to  recommend  it 

Addison 

Among  all  the  projectors  in  this  attempt,  none 
have  met  with  so  general  a  success,  as  thev  who 
apply  themselves  to  soften  tlie  rigour  of  the  pre 
cept.  Rogers. 

2.  One  who  forms  wild  impracticable 
schemes. 

Chy  mists,  and  other  projectors,  propose  to  them- 
selves things  utterly  impracticable.  L'Estrange 

Astrologers  that  future  fates  foreshow. 
Projectors,  quacks,  and  lawyers  not  a  few.  Pope, 

Proje'cture.  n.  s.  [projecture,  Fr.  pro- 
ject u7-a,  Lat]    A  jutting  out. 

To  Pro  IN.  v.  a.  [a  corruption  of  prune.] 
To  lop ;  to  cut ;  to  trim ;  to  prune. 

I  sitaudjjrom  niy  wings 
After  flight,  and  put  new  stings 
To  my  shafts.  Ben  Jomon. 

The  country  husbandman  will  not  pive  the 
liroining  knife  to  a  young  plant,  as  notable  to  ad 
rait  the  scar.  BenJonsmi, 

To  Prola  te.  \^prolatum,  Lat.]  To  pro- 
nounce; to  utter. 

The  pressures  of  war  have  somewhat  cowed 
their  spirits,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  accent 
of  their  words,  which  they  prolate  in  a  whining 
querulous  tone,  as  if  still  complaining  and  crest- 
fallen. Howel. 

Prola'te.  adj.  [prolattts,  Lat.]  Ex 
tended  beyond  an  exact  round. 

As  to  the  pro/ate  spheroidical  figure,  though  it 
be  the  necessary  resul  t  of  the  earth's  rotation  atout 
its  own  axe,  yet  it  is  also  very  convenient  for  us. 

Cheyne's  Ph  ilosoph  ica  I  Principles. 

Prola'tion.  n.s.  [j)i-olatus,  hat.] 

1.  Pronunciation ;  utterance. 

Parrots,  having  been  used  to  be  fed  at  the  pro 
lationof  certain  words,  may  afterwards  pronounce 
the  same. 

2.  Delay  ;  act  of  deferring.  Ainsworth. 
PROLEGO'MENA.  n.  S.  [rr^oT.iyojji.sva. ;  pro- 

legomenes,  Fr.]  Previous  discourse ;  in- 
troductory observations. 
PROLE'PSIS.  n.  s.  [tt^oAh^/i?  ;  prolepse, 
Fr.] 

1.  A  form  of  rhetorick,  in  which  objec- 

tions are  anticipated. 
This  was  contained  in  myprolepsis  or  prevention 
of  his  answer.  Bramhall  against  Uobbes. 

2.  An  errour  in  chronology  by  which 
events  are  dated  too  early. 

This  is  aprolepsis  or  anachronism.  Theobald. 

Prole'ptical.  adj.  [from  prolepsis.] 
Previous  ;  antecedent. 

The  proleptical  notions  of  religion  cannot  be  so 
well  defended  by  the  professed  servants  of  the  al- 
tar. Glanville. 

Prole'ptically.  adv.  Ifrom proleptical.] 
By  way  of  anticipation.  Clarissa. 

Proletarian,  adj.  Mean;  wretched; 
vile ;  vulgar. 

Like  speculators  should  foresee. 
From  pharos  of  authority, 
Portended  mischiefs  farther  than 
Low  proletarian  tything-men.i  Hudibras. 

Prolifica'tion.  n.  s.  [proles  and  facio, 
Lat.]    Generation  of  children. 

Tlieir  fruits,  proceeding  from  simpler  roots,  are 
not  so  distinguishable  as  the  oifspring  of  sensible 
creatures,  and  prolijications  descending  from  dou- 
ble origins.  Brown. 

PROLFFICK.  \adj.  [prolijique,  Fr. 
PROLIFICAL.5    proles    and  facio.] 
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Fruitful;  generative;  pregnant;  pro- 
ductive. 

Main  ocean  flow'd  ;  not  idle,  but  with  warm 
Prolijick  humour  soft'ning  all  her  globe. 
Fermented  the  great  mother  to  conceive. 
Satiate  with  genial  moisture.      Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Every  dispute  in  religion  grew  prolijical,  and  in 
ventilating  one  question,  many  new  ones  were 
started.  Decay  of  Piety. 

His  vital  pow'r  air,  earth  and  seas  supplies, 
And  breeds  whate'er  is  bred  beneath  the  skies  ; 
For  every  kind,  by  thy  prolijick  might, 
Springs.  _     _  Dryden. 

All  dogs  are  of  one  species,  they  mingling  toge- 
ther in  generation,  and  the  breed  of  sucli  mixtures 
being  prolijick.  Ray. 

From  the  middle  of  the  world, 
The  sun's  prolijick  rays  are  hurl'd  ; 
'Tis  from  that  seat  he  darts  those  beams, 
Which  quicken  earth  with  genial  flames.    *  Prim: 

Proli'fically.    adv.   [£rom  prolijick.] 

Fruitfully  ;  pregnantly. 
PROLI  X,  adj.  [prolixe,  Fr. prolixus,La.t.] 

1.  Long;  tedious;  not  concise. 

According  to  the  caution  we  have  been  so  prolix 
in  giving,  if  we  aim  at  right  understanding  the 
true  nature  of  it,  we  must  examine  what  appre- 
hension mankind  make  of  it.  Digby. 

Should  1  at  large  repeat 
The  bead-roll  of  her  vipious  tricks. 
My  poem  would  be  too  prolix.  Prior. 

2.  Of  long  duration.    This  is  a  very  rare 
sense. 

If  the  appellant  appoints  a  term  too  prolix,  the 
judge  may  then  assign  a  competent  term.  Ayliffe. 
Proli'xious.  a^j.  [from ^rofo.]  Dila- 
tory; tedious.  A  word  of  Shake- 
speare's coining.  ^ 

Lay  by  all  nicety  and  prolixious  blushes.  Shah. 
Proli'xity.  71.  s.  [prolixite,  Fr.  from 
prolix.]  Tediousness ;  tiresome  length ; 
want  of  brevity. 

It  is  true,  without  any  slips  of  prolixity,  or 
crossing  the  plain  highway  of  talk,  that  the  good 
Anthonio  hath  lost  a  ship.  Shakesp. 

In  some  other  passages,  I  may  have,  to  shun 
prolixity,  unawares  sliptinto  the  contrary  extreme. 

Boyle. 

Elaborate  and  studied  prolixity  in  proving  such 
points  as  nobody  calls  in  question.  Waterland. 

Proli'xly.  adv.  [(rom prolix.]  At  great 
length  ;  tediously. 

On  these  prolixly  thankful  she  enlnTg'd. Dryden. 
Proli'xness.   n.  s.  [from ^irolix.]  Te- 
diousness. 

PROLOCUTOR,    n.s.    [Lat.]  The 
foreman  ;  the  speaker  of  a  convocation 
The  convocation  the  queen  prorogued,  though 
at  the  expence  of  Dr.  Atterbury's  displeasure.who 
was  design'd  their  yj'o/ocu£or.  Swift. 

Prolocu'torship.  n.  s.  [from prolocu- 
tor.] The  office  or  dignity  of  prolocu' 
tor. 

Pro'logue.  n.s.  [TT^oAoy©-;  prologue, 
Fr.  prologus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Preface ;  introduction  to  any  discourse 
or  performance. 

Come,  sit,  and  a  song. 
—Shall  we  clap  into 't  roundly,  without  hawk- 
ing, or  spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse,  which 
are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice  ?  Shakesp. 

In  her  face  excuse 
Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt.  Milton. 

2.  Something  spoken  before  the  entrance 
of  the  actors  of  a  play. 

If  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness ; 
But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play.  Shak, 
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The  peaking  cornuto  comes  in  the  instant,  after 
we  had  spoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy. Shakesp. 

To  Pro'logue.    rt.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
introduce  with  a  formal  preface. 
He  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues.  Shakesp. 

To  PROLONG,  v.a.  [prolonger,Fr.pro 
and  longus,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  lengthen  out ;  to  continue ;  to  draw 
out. 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much.  Milton, 
Th'  unhappy  queen  with  talk  prilon^d  the 
night.  Dryden. 

2.  To  put  off  to  a  distant  time. 
To-morrow  in  my  judgment  is  too  sudden; 

For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided, 

As  else  i  would  be  were  the  day  prolong'd.  Shak. 

Prolonga'tion.  n.  s.  [prolongation, 
Fr.  from  prolong.] 

1 .  The  act  of  lengthening. 
Nourishment  in  living  creatures  is  for  the  pro- 
longation of  Me .  _  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist, 

2.  Delay  to  a  longer  time. 

This  ambassage  concerned  only  the  prMongation 
of  days  for  payment  of  monies. Bacon's  Henry  Yll. 

Prolu'sion.  w.  s.  [prolusio,  Lat.]  En- 
tertainments ;  performance  of  diversion. 

It  is  memorable,  which  Famianus  Strada,  in  the 
first  book  of  his  academical  prolusions,  relates  of 
Suarez.  Hakewill. 

PRO'MINENT.  adj.  [prominens,  Lat.] 
Standing  out  beyond  the  other  part ; 
protuberant ;  extant. 

Whales  are  described  with  two  prominent  spouts 
on  their  heads,  whereas  they  have  but  one  in  the 
forehead,  terminating  «ver  the  windpipe. 

Brown  s  Vulg.  Err. 
She  has  her  eyes  so  prominent,  and  placed  so 
that  she  can  see  better  behind  her  than  before  her. 

More. 

Two  goodly  bowls  of  massy  silver. 
With  figures  prominent  and  richly  wrought.  Dryd. 

Some  have  their  eyes  stand  so  prominent  as  the 
hare,  that  they  can  see  as  well  behind  as  before 
them.  Ray. 

Pro'minence.  1  n.  s.  [prominentia,  Lat, 
Pro'minency.  3    {rom  prominent.]  Pro- 
tuberance ;  extant  part. 

It  shows  the  nose  and  eyebrows,  with  the  pro- 
minencies  and  fallings  in  of  the  features.  Addison, 

PROMFSCUOUS.  adj.  [promiscuus,h2A..] 
Mingled  ;  confused  ;  undistinguished. 

Glory  he  requires,  and  glory  he  receives. 
Promiscuous  from  all  nations.     Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Promiscuous  love  by  marriage  was  restrain'd. 

Roscommon. 

In  rush'd  at  once  a  rude  promiscuous  crowd  ; 
The  guards,  and  then  each  other  overbear. 
And  in  a  moment  throng  the  theatre.  Dryden, 

No  man,  that  considers  the  promiscuous  dispen- 
sations of  God's  providence  in  this  world,  can 
think  it  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  after  this 
life  good  men  shall  he  rewarded,  and  sinners  pu 
nished.  Tillotson. 

The  earth  was  formed  out  of  that  promiscuous 
mass  of  sand,  earth,  shells,  subsiding  from  the 
water.  Woodward.- 

Clubs,  diamonds,  hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 
With  throngs  promiscuous  strow  the  level  green. 

Pope. 

A  wild,  where  weeds  and  flow'rs  promiscuous 
shoot.  I'ope. 

Promi'scuously.   adv,   [from  promis- 
cuous.]   With  confused  mixture ;  indis 
criminately. 

We  beheld  where  once  stood  Ilium,  called  Troy 
promiscuously  of  Tros.  Sandy's  Journey. 

That  generation,  as  the  sacred  writer_  modestly 
expresses  it,  married  and  gave  in  marriage  with- 
out discretion  or  decency,  but  promiscuously,  and 
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■witli  no  better  a  guide  than  the  impulses  of  a  bru 
tal  appetite.         _  Woodward 

Here  might  you  see 
Barons  and  peasants  on  th'  embattled  field. 
In  one  huge  heap  promiscuously  araast.  Philips. 

Thiaw'd  by  precepts  liuman  or  divine, 
like  birds  and  befits  promiscuously  they  join.  Pope. 

RO'MISE.  n.  s.  [promissum,  Lat.  pj-o 
mise,  promesse,  Fr.] 

,  Declaration  of  some  benefit  to  be  con 
ferred. 

I  eat  the  air,  promise  cramm'd ;  you  cannot  feed 
capons  so.  _  Shakesp 

His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty  ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing.  Shak. 

0  Lord,  let  thy  promise  unto  David  be  establish- 
ed. 1  Chronicles 

Duty  still  preceded  promise,  and  strict  endea- 
vour only  founded  comfort.  Fell. 

Behold,  she  said,  perform'd  in  ev'ry  part 
My  promise  made ;  and  Vulcan's  labourM  art.  - 

Dryden. 

Let  any  man  consider,  how  many  sorrows  he 
would  have  escaped,  had  God  called  him  to  his 
rest,  and  then  say  whether  the  promise  to  deliver 
the  just  from  the  evils  to  come,  ought  not  to  be 
mane  our  daily  prayer.  Wake 

More  than  wise  men,  when  the  war  began, 
:ould  promise  to  themselves  in  their  most  sanguine 
tiopes.  Davenant. 

Performance  of  promise ;  grant  of  the 
thing  promised. 

Now  are  they  ready,  looking  for  a  promise  from 
bee.  Acts. 

Hopes;  expectation. 

Your  young  prince  Maraillius  is  a  gentleman  of 
he  greatest  promise.  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Pro'mise.  v.  a.  [promettre,  Yy.  pro- 
nitto,  Lat,]    To  make  declaration  of 
lome  benefit  to  be  conferred. 
While  they  promise  them  liberty,  they  themselves 
re  the  servants  of  corruption.        S!  Peter,  ii.  18. 

I  could  not  expect  such  an  effect  as  I  found, 
'hich  seldom  reaches  to  the  degree  that  is  promis- 
i  by  the  prescribers  of  any  remedies. 

Temple's  Miscel, 

Pro'mise.  v.  n. 

To  assure  one  by  a  promise. 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  th'  time  :  it  opens 
le  eyes  ot  expectation :  performance  is  ever  the 
uller  for  his  act,  Shakesp, 

I  dare  promise  for  this  play,  that  in  the  rougli- 
ess  of  the  numbers,  which  was  so  designed,  you 
ill  see  somewhat  more  masterly  than  any  of  my 
)rmer  tragedies.  •  Dryden. 

As  he  promised  in  the  law,  he  will  shortly  have 

ercy,  and  gather  us  together.         2  Mac.  ii.  18. 

All  the  pleasure  we  can  take,  when  we  met  these 
romisin^  sparks,  is  in  the  disappointment.f'efeor!. 

She  brib'd  my  stay,  with  more  than  human 
charms  ; 

fay  promis'd,  vainly  promis'd,  to  bestow 

mmortal  life.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

It  is  used  of  assurance,  even  of  ill. 

Will  not  the  ladies  be  afraid  of  the  lion? 

■I  fear  it,  1  promise  you.  Shakesp. 

o'misebreach.  n.  s.  [breach  and  pro- 
tise.]  Violation  of  promise.  Not  in 
ise. 

Criminal  in  double  violation 
)f  sacred  chastity,  and  of  promisebreach.  Shakesp, 

o'misebreaker.  n.s,  [promise  and 
'reak.]    Violator  of  promises. 

He's  an  hourly  promisebreaker,  the  owner  of  no 
ne  good  quality  worthy  your  entertainment. 

Shakesp. 

o'miser.  n.s.  [from promise.]  One 
vho  promises. 

Who  let  this  promiser  in  ?  did  you,  good  Dili- 
gence ? 

Jive  him  his  bribe  again.  BenJonson. 
^  Fear's  a  large  promiser  ;  who  subject  live 
0  that  base  passion,  know  not  what  they  give. 

Sryden.  | 
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Pro'missory.  adj.  [promissorius,  Lat.] 
Containing  profession  of  some  benefit 
to  be  conferred. 

_  As  the  perceptive  part  enjoins  the  most  exact 
virtue,  so  is  it  most  advantageously  enforced  by 
the  promissory,  which  is  most  exquisitely  ada])tec' 
to  the  same  end.  Decay  of  Piety 

The  promissoi-y  lyes  of  great  men  are  known  I 
shouldering,  hugging,  squeezing,  smiling  ai 
bowing.  Arbuthiiot 

Pro'missorily.  adj.  [from promisscri/. 
By  way  of  promise. 

Nor  was  he  obliged  by  oath  to  a  strict  observa 
tion  of  that  which  promissorily  was  unlawful. 

Brown. 

Pro'mont.        'in.s.  [promontoire,Fr. 
Pro  montory.  ^   promontorium,  Lat 
Promont  I  have  observed  only  in  Suck- 
ling.']   A  headland ;  a  cape ;  high  land 
jutting  into  the  sea. 

The  land  did  shoot  out  with  a  gK<it  promontory. 

Abbot. 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory. 
And  spies  a  far  off  shore  where  he  would  tread. 

Shakesp. 

A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontor}j, 
With  trees  upon  it,  nod  unto  the  world. 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air.  Shakesp. 

The  waving  sea  can  with  each  flood 
Bathesome  high  promont.  Suckling 

They,  on  their  heads. 
Main  promontories  flung,  which  in  the  air 
Came  shadowing,  and  opprest  whole  legions 
arm'd.  Miltoyi. 
Every  gust  of  rugged  winds. 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory. Milt. 

If  you  drink  tea  upon  a  promontory  that  over- 
hangs the  sea,  it  is  preferable  to  an  assembly.Pope. 

To  PROMO'TE.  V.  a.  [promoveo,  pro- 
motus,  Lat.] 

.  To  forward ;  to  advance. 

Next  to  religion,  let  your  care  be  to  promote  jus- 
tice. Bacon 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found. 
Than  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote.Milt. 

He  that  talks  deceitfully  for  truth,  must  hurt  it 
more  by  his  example,  than  he  promotes  it  by  his 
arguments.  Atterbury. 

frictions  of  the  extreme  parts  promote  the  flux 
of  the  juices  in  the  joints.  Arbuthnot. 
.  [Pi^omouvoir,  Fr.]  To  elevate  ;  to  ex- 
alt; to  prefer. 

I  will  promote  thee  unto  very  great  honour.  ZVjim. 

Shall  I  leave  my  fatness  wherewith  they  honour 
God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the 
trees.  Judges,  ix.  9. 

Did  1  solicit  thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me  ?  Milton. 
Promo'ter.  n.  s.  [promoteur,  Fr.  from 

promote.] 
I.  Advancer;  forwarder  ;  encourager. 

Knowledge  hath  received  little  improvement 
from  the  endeavours  of  many  pretending  promotei  s. 

(  ilanville. 

Our  Saviour  makes  this  return,  fit  to  be  engraven 
in  the  hearts  of  all  promoters  of  charily  :  Verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  you  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me.  Atterbury. 
Informer;    makebate.    An  obsolete 


adj.  [prompt,  Fr.  promptus, 


use. 

His  eies  be  promoters,  some  trespass  to  spie. 

Tusser. 

Informers  and  promoters  oppress  and  ruin  the 
estates  of  many  of  his  best  subjects.  Drummond. 

Promo'tion.  n.  s.  [promotioti',  Fr.  from 
promote.]  Advancement ;  encourage- 
ment :  exaltation  to  some  new  honour 
or  rank ;  preferment. 

Many  fair  pnimofions 
Are  daily  given  to  enoble  those. 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a 
noble.  Shakesp. 
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T''e  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury, 
W'lO  holds  his  state  at  door  'mongst  pursuivants. 

Shakesp. 

My  rising  is  thy  fall. 
And  my  promotion  will  be  thy  destruction.  Milton. 

Thuu  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies. 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest ; 
Whose  palms  new  pluck. 'd  from  paradise. 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise.  Dryd. 

To  Promo've.  v.  a.  [promoveo,  l^At.pro- 
mouvoir,  Fr.]  To  forward  ;  to  advance ; 
to  promote.    A  word  little  used. 

Never  yet  was  honest  man. 
That  ever  drove  the  trade  of  love 

It  is  impossible,  nor  can 
Integrity  our  ends  promove.  Suckling, 
Making  useless  ofl'ers,  but  promoving  nothings 

Fell. 

PROMPT. 
Lat.] 

1.  Quick  ;  ready ;  acute ;  easy. 

Very  discerning  and  prompt  in  giving  orders, 
as  occasions  required.  Clarendon. 

Prompt  eloquence 
Flow'd  from  their  lips  in  prose  or  numerous  verse. 

Milton. 

To  the  stern  sanction  of  th'  offended  sky. 
My  prompt  obedience  bows.  Pope. 

2.  Quick;  petulant. 

I  was  too  hasty  to  condemn  unheard  ; 
And  you,  perhaps,  too  prompt  in  your  replies. Dr;/. 

3.  Ready  without  hesitation  ;  wanting  no 
new  motive. 

Tell  him,  I'm  prompt 
Tolay  ray  crown  at's  feet,  and  there  to  kneel. 

Shakesp. 

The  brazen  age, 
A  warlike  offspring,  prompt  to  bloody  rage.  Dryd. 

Still  arose  some  rebel  slave. 
Prompter  to  sink  the  state  than  he  to  save.  Prior. 

4.  Ready;  told  down:  as,  prompt  pay- 
ment. 

.  Easy ;  unobstructed. 

The  reception  of  light  into  the  body  of  the 
building  was  very  prompt,  both  from  without  and 
from  within.  Wotton, 

To  Prompt,  v.  a.  [prontare,  Ital.] 
,  To  assist  by  private  instruction ;  to 
help  at  a  loss. 

Sitting  in  some  place,  where  no  man  shall  prompt 
him,  let  the  child  translate  his  lesson.  Ascham. 

You've  put  me  now  to  such  a  part  which  never 
1  shall  discharge  to  th'  life. 

—Come,  come  we'll  prompt  you.  Shakesp, 
My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear. 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 
To  your  well  practis'd  wise  directions.  Shakesp 
None  could  hold  the  book  so  well  to  prompt  aiid 
instruct  this  stage  play,  as  she  could.  Bacon. 

He  needed  not  one  to  prompt  him,  because  he 
could  say  the  prayers  by  heart.       .  Stillingjieet. 
2,  To  dictate. 

Every  one  some  time  or  other  dreams  he  is 
reading  books,  in  which  case  the  invention  prompts 
so  readily  that  the  mind  is  imposed  on.  Addison. 

Grace  sliines  around  her  with  serenest  beams. 
And  whisp'ring  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams. 

Pope. 

,  To  incite  ;  to  instigate,  , 

The  Volscians  stand 
Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them  to  make  road 
Upon's  again.  Shah,  Coriolanus, 

Speak  not  by  th'  matter 
Which  your  heart  pj'ompts  you  ^to,  but  with  such 
words 

Butrooted  in  your  tongue.  Shakesp. 

It  they  prompt  us  to  anger,  their  design  makes 
use  of  it  to  a  further  end,  that  the  mind,  being 
thus  disquieted,  may  not  be  easily  composed  to 
prayer.  Duppa. 

Rage  prompted  them  at  length,  and  found  them 
arms.  Milt-m, 

Kind  occasion  prompts  their  warm  desues.  Pope, 
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4.  To  remind. 

The  inconcealable  imperfections  of  ourselves 
will  hourly  prompt  usof  ourcorruption,  and  loudly 
tell  us  we  are  sons  of  earth.  Broun. 
Pro'mpter.  n.  s.  [from  protnjyf.] 
1.  One  who  helps  a  pubhek  speaker,  by 
suggesting  the  word  to  him  when  he  fal 
ters. 

Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  i 
Without  a  promote)-.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

In  florid  impotence  he  speaks. 
And  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks 

Pope. 

5.  An  admonisher ;  a  reminder. 

We  understand  our  duty  without  a  teacher,  and 
acquit  ourselves  as  we  ought  to  do  without  a 
prompter.  L'Estrange. 

Pro  mptitude,  n,  s.  [p7-omptitude,  Fr 
from  promptus,  Lat.]  Readiness ; 
quickness. 

Pro'mptly.  adv.  [from  prompt.]  Rea- 
dily; quickly;  expeditiously. 

He  that  does  his  merchandize  chearfully,pro(npt 
ly,  and  readily,  and  ihe  works  of  religion  slowly 
it  is  a  sign  that  his  heart  is  not  right  with  God. 

Taylor. 

Pro'mptness.  n.s.  Ifvom  pi^ompt.]  Rea 
diness  ;  quickness  ;  alacrity. 

Had  not  this  stop  been  given  him  by  tliat  acci 
dental  sickness,  his  great  courage  and  promptness 
of  mind  would  have  carried  him  directly  forward 
to  the  enemy,  till  he  had  raet  him  in  the  open 
plains  of  Persia.  Soxith. 

Firm  and  rigid  muscles,  strong  pulse,  activity, 
and  promptness  in  animal  actions,  are  signs  of 
strong  fibres.  Arbuthnot. 
Pro'mpture.  n.  s.  [from  prompt.]  Sug- 
gestion ;  motion  given  by  another  ;  in- 
stigation.   A  word  not  used. 

Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the 
blood  ; 

t  et  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour, 
That  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he'd  yield  them  up. 

Shahesp. 

Pro'mptuary,  n.s,  [ promptuoh-e,  Fr 
promptuarium,  Lat.]  A  storehouse ;  a 
repository ;  a  magazine. 

This  stratum  is  still  expanded  at  top,  serving  as 
the  seminary  or  promptaary,  that  furnisheth  forth 
matter  for  the  formation  ot  animal  awd  vegetable 
bodies.  Woodward. 

To  PROMU'LGATE.  v.  a.  [promulgo, 
Lat.]  To  publish  ;  to  make  known  by 
open  declaration. 

Those  albeit  I  know  he  nothing  so  much  hafeth 
as  to  promulgate,  yet  1  hope  that  this  will  occasion 
him  to  put  forth  divers  other  goodly  works.  Spcns. 

Those  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  promulgating 
of  the  gospel,  had  far  different  instructions. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

It  is  certain  laws,  by  virtue  of  any  sanctior: 
they  receive  from  the  promulgated  will  of  Ihe  legi- 
slature, reach  not  a  stranger,  if  by  the  law  of  ira- 
ture  every  man  hatli  not  a  power  to  punish  of- 
fences against  it.  Locke. 
Promulga'tion.  n.s.  [promuIgatio,La.t. 
from  promulgate.]  Publication  ;  open 
exhibition. 

The  stream  and  current  of  this  rule  hath  gone 
as  far,  it  hath  continued  as  long  as  the  very  pro- 
mid^ation  of  the  gospel.  Hooker. 

External  promulgation,  or  speaking  thereof,  did 
not  alter  the  same,  in  respect  of  the  inward  form 
or  quality.  White. 

The  very  promulgation  of  the  punishment  will 
be  part  of  the  punishment,  and  anticipate  the  exe- 
cution. South. 
Promulga'tor.  n.s.  [from promulgate.] 
Publisher ;  open  teacher. 

Hl>w  groundless  a  calumny  this  is,  appears  from 
the  sanctity  of  the  christian  religion,  which  ex- 
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I    eludes  fraud  and  falsehood  ;  so  also  from  the  de 
signraents  and  aims  of  its  first  promulgators. 

Decay  of  Piety 

To  PROMU'LGE.  v.  a.  [from  promulgo 
Lat.]  To  promulgate ;  to  publish ;  to 
teach  openly. 

The  chief  design  of  them  is,  to  establish  the 
truth  of  a  new  revelation  in  those  countries,  where 
it  is  first  promulged  and  propagated.  Atterbnry 

Promu'lger.   n.  s.    [from  promulge. 
Publisher ;  promulgator. 

The  promulgers  of  our  religion,  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  raised  men  and  women  from  the  dead, 
not  once  only,  but  often.  Atterbury 
Prona'tor.  n.s.  In  anatomy,  a  muscle 
of  the  radius,  of  which  there  are  two 
that  help  to  turn  the  palm  downwards 

Diet 

PRONE,  adj.  [pronus,  Lat] 

1 .  Bending  downwards  ;  not  erect. 

There  wanted  yet  a  creature  not  prone, 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endu'd 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

2.  Lying  with  the  face  downwards  :  con- 
trary to  supine. 

Upon  these  three  positions  in  man,  wherein  the 
spine  can  only  be  at  right  lines  with  the  thigh 
arise  those  postures,  prone,  supine,  and  erect. 

Brown 

li.  Precipitous ;  headlong ;  going  down 
wards. 

Down  thither  prone  in  flight 
He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
Sails  between  worlds.'  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

4.  Declivous ;  sloping. 

Since  the  floods  demand, 
For  their  descent,  aprone  and  sinking  land  : 
Does  not  this  due  declivity  declare 
A  wise  director's  providential  care  ?  Blackmore. 

5.  Inclined;  prepense;  disposed.    It  has 
commonly  an  ill  sense. 

The  labour  of  doing  good,  with  the  pleasure 
arising  from  the  contrary,  doth  make  men  for  the 
most  part  slower  to  the  one  and  proner  to  the  other, 
than  that  duty  prescribed  them  by  law,  can  pre- 
vail sufficiently  with  them.  Hooker. 

Those  who  are  ready  to  confess  him  in  judg- 
ment and  profession,  are  very  prone  to  deny  him 
in  their  doings.  South. 

If  we  are  prone  to  sedition,  and  delight  in 
change,  there  is  no  cure  more  proper  than  trade, 
which  supplies  business  to  the  active,  and  wealth 
to  the  indigent.  Addison. 

Still  prone  to  change,  though  still  the  slaves  of 
state.  Pope. 

Pro'neness.  n.  s.  [from prone.] 

1 .  The  state  of  bending  downwards ;  not 
erectness. 

If  erectness  be  taken,  as  it  is  largely  opposed 
unto  proneness,  or  the  posture  of  animals  looking 
downwards,  carrying  their  venters,  or  opposite 
part  to  the  spine,  directly  towards  the  earth,  it 
may  admit  of  question.  Browns  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  The  state  of  lying  with  the  face  down- 
wards; not  supineness. 

3.  Descent;  declivity. 

4.  Inclination;    propension ;  disposition 
to  ill. 

The  holy  spirit  saw  that  mankind  is  unto  vir- 
tue hardly  drawn,  and  that  righteousness  is  the 
less  accounted  of,  by  reason  of  the  proneness  of  our 
affections  to  that  which  delighteth.  Hooker, 

The  soul  being  first  from  nothing  brought. 
When  God's  grace  fails  her,  doth  to  nothing  fall ; 

And  this  declining  proneness  unto  nought. 
Is  ev'n  that  sin  that  we  are  born  withal.  Davies. 

He  instituted  this  worship,  because  of  the  car- 
nality of  their  hearts,  and  tXxeproneness  of  the  peo- 
ple to  idolatry.  Tillotson. 
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The  proneness  of  good  men  to  commiserate  want, 
in  whatsoever  shape  it  appears.  Atterbury, 

How  great  is  the  proneness  of  our  nature,  to  com- 
ply with  this  temptation  !  Rogen, 

Prong,  n.  s.  [pronghen,  Dut.  to  squeeze, 
Minshew.]    A  fork. 

The  cooks  make  no  more  ado,  but  slicing  it  into 
little  gobbets,  prick  it  on  a  prong  of  iron,  and 
hang  It  in  a  furnace.  Sandys. 

Whacum  his  sea-coal  piong  threw  by, 
And  basely  turn'd  his  back  to  fly.  Hudibras. 

Be  mindful, 
With  iron  teeth  of  rakes  and  prongs  to  move 
The  crusted  earth.       Dryden's  Virgil's  Georgicks. 
Pro'nity.  n.s.  [fromp7'one.]  Proneness. 
A  word  not  used. 

Of  this  mechanick  pronity,  I  do  not  see  any  good 
tendency.  More's  Divine  Dialogues. 

Pronou  n,  n.  s.  [pronom,  Vr.  pronomen, 
Lat.] 

I,  thou,  he  ;  we,  ye,  they,  are  names  given  to 
persons,  and  used  instead  of  their  proper  names, 
from  whence  they  had  the  name  of  pronouns,  as 
though  they  were  not  nouns  themselves,  but  used 
instead  of  nouns.  Clarke's  Latin  Grammar. 

To  PRONOU'NCE.  v.  a.  [prononcer,  Fr. 
pronuncio,  Lat.] 

1.  To  speak  ;  to  utter. 

He  pronounced  all  these  words  unto  me  with  his 
mouth.  Jeremiah,  xxxvi.  18. 

2.  To  utter  solemnly ;  to  utter  confidently. 

She 

So  good  a  lady,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her.  Shakesp.  Henri/ VIII, 
I  liave  pronounced  the  word,  saith  the  Lord./er, 
So  was  his  will 
Pronounc'd  among  the  gods.  •  Milton, 

Sternly  he  pronoiinc  d  the  rigid  interdiction. Mii.i 
_  Absalom  pronounced  a  sentence  of  death  against 
his  brother.  Locke. 

3.  To  form  or  articulate  by  the  organs  of 
speech. 

Language  of  man  pronounc'd 
By  tongue  of  brute,  and  human  sense  express'd. 

Mi/ton. 

Though  diversity  of  tongues  contirme,  this 
would  render  the  pronouncing  them  easier.  Holder, 

4.  To  utter  rhetorically. 

To  Pronou'nce.  v.  n.    To  speak  with! 
confidence  or  authority. 

How  confidently  soever  men  pronounce  of  them- 
selves, and  believe  that  they  are  then  most  pious,! 
wheii  they  are  most  eager  and  unquiet;  yet  'tis 
sure  this  is  far  removed  from  the  true  genius  ofl 
religion.  Decay  of  Piety , 

Fvery  fool  may  believe,  and  pronounce  confi- 
dently ;  but  wise  men  will,  in  matters  of  discourse, 
conclude  firmly,  and  in  matters  of  fact,  act  surely. 

South' s  Sermons, 

Pronou'ncer.  n.  s.  [from  pronounce,] 
One  who  pronounces. 

The  jironouncer  thereof  shall  be  condemned  in 
expences.  Ayliffe. 

Pronuncia'tion.  n.  s.  [pronunciatio, 
from  pronuncio,  Lat,  p7  ominciation,Fr.] 

1.  The  act  or  mode  of  utterance. 

The  design  of  speaking  being  to  communicate 
our  thoughts  by  ready,  easy,  and  graceful  pro- 
nunciation,  all  kind  of  letters  have  been  searched 
out,  that  were  serviceable  for  the  purpose. HoWer. 

It  were  easy  to  produce  thousands  of  his  verses, 
which  are  lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  sometimes 
a  whole  one,  and  which  no  pronunciation  can  make 
otherwise.  i\  Dryden. 

2.  That  part  of  rhetorick  which  teaches  to 
speak  in  publick  with  pleasing  utterance 
and  graceful  gesture. 

Proof,  n.  s.  [from  prove.] 

1 .  Evidence ;  testimony ;  convincing  to- 
ken ;  convincing  argument ;  means  of 
conviction. 

4o6 


PRO 

'  That  tliey  all  have  always  so  testified,  I  see  not 
how  we  should  possibly  wish  a  proof  more  palpa- 
ble than  this.  Hooker. 

This  has  neither  evidence  of  truth,  nor  proof 
sufficient  to  give  it  warrant.  Hooker. 

Though  the  manner  of  their  trials  should  be  al- 
tered, yet  the  proof'  of  every  thing'  must  needs  be 
by  the  testimony  of  such  persons  as  the  parties 
shall  produce.  Spenser. 

That  which  I  shall  report  will  bear  no  credit. 
Were  not  the  proof  so  high.  Shakesp. 

One  soul  in  both,  whereof  good  proof' 
fhis  day  affords.  Milton. 

Things  of  several  kinds  may  admit  and  require 
several  sorts  of  proofs,  all  which  may  be  good  in 
their  kind.  And  therefore  nothing  can  be  more 
irrational  than  for  a  man  to  doubt  of,  or  deny  the 
;ruth  of  any  thing,  because  it  cannot  be  made 
)ut,  by  such  kind  o{ proofs  of  which  the  nature  of 
luch  a  thing  is  not  capable.  They  ought  not  to 
;xpect  either  sensible  proo/,  or  demonstration  of 
lUch  matters  as  are  not  capable  of  sach  proofs,  sup- 
)osing  them  to  be  true.  Wilkins. 

This,  vers'd  in  death,  th' infernal  knight  relates, 
Lnd  then  for  proo/  fulfill'd  their  common  fates. 

Dryden. 

Those  intervening  ideas,  which  serve  to  shew 
iie  agreement  of  any  two  others,  aie  called  proofs. 

Dryden. 

Test ;  trial ;  experiment. 

Retire  or  taste  thy  folly,  and  learn  by  proof, 
.ell-born !  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  heav'n. 

Milton. 

Samson, 

his  day  to  Dagon  is  a  solemn  feast : 
hy  strength  they  know  surpassing  human  race, 
nd  now  some  publick  prooj  thereof  require 
3  honour  this  great  feast.         Milton's  Agonistes. 
When  the  imagination  hath  contrived  the  frame 
such  an  instrument,  and  conceives  that  the 
entmust  infallibly  answer  its  hopes,  yet  then 
ICS  it  strangely  deceive  in  the  proof.  'Wilkins. 
Gave,  while  he  taught,  and  edify 'd  the  more, 
3Cause  he  shew'd,  by  proof,  'twas  easy  to  be 
poor.    _  _  Dryden. 

My  paper  gives  a  timorous  writer  an  opportu 
y  of  putting  his  abilities  to  the  proif.  Addison. 

Here  forever  must  I  stay, 
d  proof  how  well  a  lover  can  obey.  Pope. 

rirm  temper ;  impenetrability ;  the 
ate  of  being  wrought  and  hardened, 
1  the  expected  strength  is  found  by 
ial  to  be  attained, 

A.dd  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers, 
id  with  my  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point. 

Shakesp. 

To  me  the  cries  of  fighting  fields  are  charms, 
;en  be  thy  sabre,  and  of  proof  my  arms  ; 
sk  no  other  blessing  of  my  stars.  Dryden. 
see  arras  of  proof,  both  for  myself  and  thee  ; 
luse  thou  the  best.  Dryden. 

Armour  liardened  till  it  will  abide  a 
irtain  trial. 

He  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof, 
mfronted  him.  Shakesp.  Macb. 

n  printing,  the  rough  draught  of  a 
leet  when  first  pulled. 
)0F.  adj.  [This  word,  though  used  as 
1  adjective,  is  only  elliptically  put  for 
'proof.] 

.mpenetrable  ;  able  to  resist. 

Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and 
,.  ,  fight 

ith  hearts  more  proof  than  shields.  Shakesp. 

0|iponunity  I  here  have  had 
)  try  thee,  sift  thee,  and  confess  have  found  thee 
"oo/' against  all  temptation,  as  a  rock 
f  adamant.  Milton's  Par.  Regain  d. 

_  He  past  expression  lov'd, 
'oof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  remov'd.  Dryden. 
When  the  mind  is  thoroughly  tinctured,  the 
an  -will  be  proof  against  all  oppositions.  Collier. 
Guiltless  of  hate,  and  proo/  against  desire  ; 
iiatall  things  weighs,  and  nothing  can  admire. 

Dryden, 


PRO 

When  a  capuchin,  thought  proof  against  bribe: 
had  undertaken  to  carry  on  the  work,  he  died 
little  after.  Addison. 

2.  It  has  either  to  or  against  before  the 
power  to  be  resisted. 

Imagin'd  wise, 
Constant,  mature,  proof  against  all  assaults.  Milt. 

Deep  in  the  snowy  alps,  a  lump  of  ice 
By  frost  was  harden'd  to  a  mighty  price  ; 
Proof  to  the  sun  it  now  securely  lies. 
And  the  warm  dug-star's  hottest  rage  defies../lrfd!S, 

The  god  of  day. 
To  make  him  proof  against  the  burning  ray 
His  temples  with  celestial  ointment  wet.  Addison. 

Proo'fless.  adj.  [from  proof.]  Unprov 

ed ;  wanting  evidence. 

Some  were  so  manifestly  weak  and  proofless, 
that  he  must  be  a  very  courteous  adversary,  that 
can  grant  them.  Boyle. 

To  Prop.  v.  a.  [proppen,  Dut.] 
1.  To  support  by  placing  something  •  un- 
der or  against. 

What  we  by  day 
Lop  overgrown,  or  prop,  or  bind. 
One  night  derides.  Milton. 


2.  To  support  by  standing  under  or  against. 

Like  these,  earth  unsupported  keeps  its  place. 
Though  no  fixt  bottom  props  the  weighty  mass. 

Creech. 

Eternal  snows  the  growing  mass  supply. 
Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  th'  incumbent  sky  ; 
As  Atlas  fix'd  each  hoary  pile  appears.  Pope. 

3.  To  sustain  ;  to  support. 

The  nearer  I  find  myself  verging  to  that  period 
which  is  to  be  labour  and  sorrow,  the  more  I  prop 
myself  upon  those  few  supports  that  are  left  me. 

Pope. 

Prop.  n.  s.  [proppe,  Dut.]  A  support; 
a  stay  ;  that  on  which  any  thing  rests. 

The  boy  was  the  very  staflf  of  ray  age,  my  very 
prop.  Shakesp. 

You  take  ray  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house  ;  you  take  ray  life. 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Shakesp. 

Some  plants  creep  along  the  ground,  or  wind 
about  other  trees  or  props,  and  cannot  support 
themselves.  Bacon. 

That  he  might  on  many  props  repose, 
He  strengths  his  own,  and  who  his  part  did  take. 

Daniel. 

Again,  if  by  the  body's  prop  we  stand, 
If  on  the  body's  life,  her  life  depend. 

As  Meleager's  on  the  fatal  brand, 
The  body's  good  she  only  would  intend.  Davies. 

Fairest  unsupported  flower 
From  her  best  prop  so  far.  Milton. 

The  current  of  his  vict'ries  found  no  stop. 
Till  Cromwell  came,  his  party's  chiefest  prop. 

Waller. 

'Twas  a  considerable  time  before  the  great  frag- 
ments that  fell  rested  in  a  firm  posture  ;  for  the 
props  and  stays,  whereby  they  leaned  one  upon 
another,  often  failed.  Burnet. 

The  props  return 
Into  thy  house,  that  bore  the  burden'd  vines. 

Dryderi. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  find  out  any  real  and 
firm  foundation  for  Arianism  to  rest  upon,  it 
would  never  have  been  left  to  stand  upon  artificial 
props,  or  to  subsist  by  subtlety  and  management. 

Waterland. 

Pro'pagable.  adj.  [from  propagate.] 
Such  as  may  be  spread ;  such  as  may  be 
continued  by  succession. 

Such  creatures  as  are  produced  each  by  its  pe- 
culiar seed,  constitute  a  distinct  propag-«6te  sort  of 
creatures.  Boyle. 

To  PRO'PAGATE.  i;.  a.  [propago,  Lat] 
To  continue  or  spread  by  generation  or 
successive  production. 


PRO 

All  that  I  eat,  or  drink,  or  shall  beget. 
Is  propagated  curse  !  Milton's  Par,  LesU 

Is  it  an  elder  brother's  duty  so 
To  propagate  his  family  and  name  ; 
You  would  not  have  yours  die  and  buried  with 
„     yo"/  Otway. 
From  hills  and  dales  the  cheerful  cries  rebound  ,• 
For  echo  hunts  along,  and  propagates  the  souno. 

Dryan, 

2.  To  extend  ;  to  widen. 

I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hill 
Feign'd  fortune  to  be  thron'd  :  the  base  o'  th' 
mount 

Is  rank'd  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures,  -, 
That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states.  Shakesp.  Timou. 

.  To  carry  on  from  place  to  place ;  to 
promote. 

Some  have  thought  the  propagating  of  religion 
by  arms  not  only  lawful,  but  meritorious. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Who  are  those  that  truth  must  propagate. 
Within  the  confines  of  my  father  s  state  >  Dryden. 

Those  who  seek  truth  only,  and  desire  to  pro- 
pagate nothing  else,  freely  expose  their  principles 
to  the  test.  Locke. 

Because  dense  bodies  conserve  their  heat  a  long 
time,  and  the  densest  bodies  conserve  their  heat 
the  longest,  the  vibrations  of  their  parts  are  of  a 
lasting  nature  ;  and  therefore  may  be  propagated 
along  solid  fibres  of  uniform  dense  matter  to  a  great 
distance,  for  conveying  into  the  brain  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  all  the  organs  of  sense.  Newton. 

4.  To  encrease  ;  to  promote. 

Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast. 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  them  prest 
With  more  of  thine.  i  Shakesp. 

Sooth'd  with  his  future  fame. 
And  pleas'd  to  hear  his  propagated  name.  Dryd. 

,  To  generate. 

Superstitious  notions,  propagated  in  fancy,  are 
hardly  ever  totally  eradicated.  Clarissa. 

To  Pro  pagate,  v.  n.  To  have  offspring. 

No  need  that  thou 
Should'st  pj-opagate,  already  infinite. 
And  through  all  numbers  absolute,  though  one.  1 

Milton. 

Propaga'tion.  U.S.  [propagatio,  Lat. 
jyropagation,  Fr.  from  propagate.]  Con- 
tinuance or  diffusion  by  generation  or 
successive  production. 

Men  have  souls  rather  by  creation  than  propa- 
gation. Hooker. 

There  are  otiier  secondary  ways  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  it,  as  lying  in  the  same  bed.  Wiseman. 

There  is  not  in  all  nature  any  spontaneous  ge- 
neration, but  all  come  by  propagation,  wherein 
chance  hath  not  the  least  part.  Ray, 

Old  stakes  of  olive  trees  in  plants  revive  ; 
But  nobler  veins  by  propagation  thrive.  Dryden. 

Propaga  tor,  n.  s.  [from  pi-opagate.] 
One  who  continues  by  successive  pro- 
duction. 

A  spreader ;  a  promoter. 

Socrates,  the  greatest  propagator  of  morality, 
and  a  martyr  fur  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  was 
so  famous  for  this  talent,  that  he  gained  the  name 
of  the  Drole.  Addison. 

To  Prope'l.    v.  a. 
drive  forward. 

Avicen  witnesses  the  blood  to  be  frothy,  that  is 
propelled  out  of  a  vein  of  the  breast.  Harvey. 

Tills  motion,  in  some  human  creatures,  may  be 
weak  in  respect  to  the  viscidity  of  what  is  taken, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  propel  it.  Arhuthnot  on  Alim. 

That  overplus  of  motion  would  be  too  feeble 
and  languid  to  propel  so  vast  and  ponderous  a 
body,  with  that  prodigious  velocity.  Behtley. 
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To  PROPE'ND.  v.  n.  [propendeo,  Lat.to 
liang forwards.]  To  incline  to  any  part ; 
to  be  disposed  in  favour  of  any  thing. 

My  spriglitly  brethren,  1  prnpoid  to  you, 
In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still.  Shahcsp. 

Prope'ndency.  n.  s.  [from  propend.] 

1 .  Inclination  or  tendency  of  desire  to  any 
thing. 

2.  [From  propendo,  Lat.  to  weigh.]  Pre- 
consideration ;  attentive  deliberation ; 
perpendency. 

An  act  above  the  animal  actings,  which  are 
transient,  and  admit  not  of  that  attention,  and 
■propendency  of  actions.  Hale. 

Prope'nse.  adj.  [propensus,  Lat.]  In- 
clined; disposed.  It  is  used  both  of 
good  and  bad. 

Women,  propense  and  inclinable  to  holiness,  be 
edified  in  good  things,  rather  than  carried  away 
as  captives.  Hooker, 

I  have  brought  scandal 
In  feeble  hearts,  propense  enough  before 
To  waver,  or  fall  off,  and  join  with  idols.  Milton. 

Prope'nsion.  )  n.  s.    [propension,  Fr. 
Prope'nsity.  5    propensio,  Lat.  fi'om 
propense.] 

1.  Moral  inclination;  disposition  to  any 
thing  good  or  bad. 

Some  miscarriages  might  escape,  rather  through 
necessities  of  state,  than  any  propensity  of  myself 
to  injuriousness.  K^ing  Charles. 

So  forcible  are  our  propensions  to  mutiny,  that 
•we  equally  take  occasions  from  benefits  or  inju- 
ries. Governm.  of  the  Tongue. 

Let  there  be  but  propensity,  and  bent  of  will  to 
religion,  and  there  will  be  sedulity  and  indefati- 
gable industry.  South. 

It  requires  a  critical  nicety  to  find  out  the  ge- 
Tuas  01  the  propensions  of  a  child.  L'Estrange. 

The  natural  propension,  and  the  inevitable  occa- 
sions of  complaint,  accidents  of  fortune.  Temple. 

He  assists  us  with  a  measure  of  grace,  sufficient 
to  over-balance  the  corrupt  propensity  of  the  will. 

Rogers. 

Natural  tendency. 

Bodies,  that  of  themselves  have  no  propensions  to 
any  determinate  place,  do  nevertheless  move  con- 
stantly aud  perpetually  one  way.  Dighy. 

This  great  attrition  must  produce  a  great  pro- 
pensity to  the  putrescent  alkaline  condition  of  the 
fluids.  Arhuthnot, 

PRO'PER.  adj.  [propre,  Fr.  proprius, 
Lat.] 

I.  Peculiar;  not  belonging  to  more ;  not 
common. 

As  for  the  virtues  that  belong  unto  moral  right- 
eousness and  honesty  of  life,  we  do  not  mention 
them,  because  they  are  not  proper  unto  christian 
men  as  they  are  christian,  but  do  not  concern 
them  as  they  are  men.  Hooker. 

Men  of  learning  hold  it  for  a  slip  in  judgment, 
wnen  offer  is  made  to  demonstrate  that  as  proper 
to  one  thing,  which  reason  findeth  common  unto 
many.  Hooker, 

No  sense  the  precious  joys  conceives, 
Whichin  her  private  contemplations  be  ; 

For  then  the  ravish'd  spirit  the  senses  leaves, 
Hath  her  own  powers,  and  proper  actions  free. 

Davies. 

Of  nought  no  creature  ever  formed  ought. 
For  that  is  proper  to  th'  Almighty's  hand.  Davies, 

Dufresnoy's  rules,  concerning  the  posture  of  the 
figures,  are  almost  wholly  proper  to  painting,  and 
admit  not  any  comparison  with  poetry.  Dryden, 

Outward  objects,  that  are  extrinsecal  to  the 
raiiid,  and  its  own  operations,  proceeding  from 
powers  intrinsecal  and  proper  to  itself,  which  be- 
come also  objects  of  its  contemplation,  are  the 
original  of  all  knowledge.  Locke, 


PRO 

They  professed  themselves  servants  of  Jehovah 
their  God,  in  a  relation  and  respect  peculiar  and 
proper  to  themselves.  Nelson, 

2.  Noting  an  individual. 

A  proper  name  may  become  common,  when 
given  to  several  beings  of  the  same  kind  ;  as 
Ca;sar.  Watts, 

3.  One's  own.  It  is  joined  with  any  of 
the  possessives :  as,  mi/  proper,  their 
proper. 

The  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter. 
After  your  own  sense  ;  yea,  tliougli  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  3'our  action.  Shakesp,  Othello, 

Court  the  age 
With  somewhat  of  your  proper  rage.  Waller, 

If  we  might  determine  it,  our  proper  conceptions 
would  be  all  voted  axioms.         Glanville's Scepsis. 

Now  learn  the  difF rence  at  your  proper  cost. 
Betwixt  true  valour  and  an  empty  boast.  Dryden. 

4.  Natural ;  original. 

In  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 
Up  to  our  native  seat.  Milton. 

5.  Fit;  accommodated;  adapted;  suita- 
ble; qualified. 

In  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and  play. 
All  projier  to  the  spring,  and  sprightly  May. Dryd. 

He  is  the  only  proper  person  of  all  others  for  an 
epic  poem,  who,  to  his  natural  endowments  of 
a  large  invention,  a  ripe  judgment,  and  a  strong 
memory,  has  joined  the  knowledge  of  the  liberal 
arts.  Dryden. 

In  debility,  from  great  loss  of  blood,  wine  and 
all  aliment  that  is  easily  assimilated  or  turned  into 
blood,  are  proper ;  for  blood  is  required  to  make 
blood.  Arbuthnot. 

6.  Exact;  accurate;  just. 

7.  Not  figurative. 

Those  parts  of  nature,  into  which  the  chaos  was 
divided,  they  signified  by  dark  names,  which  we 
have  expressed  in  their  plain  and  proper  terms. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

8.  It  seems  in  Shakespeare  to  signify, 
mere ;  pure. 

See  thyself,  devil  ; 
Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid  as  in  woman.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

9.  [Propre,  Fr.]    Elegant ;  pretty. 
Moses  was  a  proper  child.         Hebrews,  xi.  23. 

10.  Tall;  lusty;  handsome  with  bulk.  A 
low  word. 

At  last  she  concluded  with  a  sigh,  thou  wast  the 
properest  man  in  Italy.  Shakesp, 
A  proper  goodly  fox  was  carrying  to  execution. 

L'Estrange. 

Pro'perly.  adv.   [from  proper.] 

1.  Fitly ;  suitably. 

2.  In  a  strict  sense. 
What  dies  but  what  has  life 

And  sin  ;  the  body  properly  hath  neither.  Milton. 

The  miseries  of  life  are  not  proper/i/ owing  to 
the  unequal  distribution  of  things.  Swift, 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  works  of  every 
man,  good  as  well  as  bad,  are  properly  his  own 


Pro'perness.  w.  s.  [from proper,] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  proper. 

2.  Tallness. 

Pro'perty.  n.  s.  [from proper.] 

1.  Peculiar  quality. 

What  special  property  or  quality  is  that,  which 
being  no  where  found  but  in  sermons,  maketh 
them  effectual  to  save  souls  ?  Hooker. 

A  secondary  essential  mode,  is  any  attribute  of 
a  thing,  which  is  not  of  primary  consideration,  and 
is  called  a  property.  Watts, 

2.  Quality ;  disposition. 

'Tis  conviction,  not  force,  that  must  induce  as- 
sent ;  and  sure  the  logick  of  a  conquering  sword 
has  no  great  property  that  way ;  silence  :t  may, 
but  convince  it  cannot.  Decay  of  Piety, 
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It  is  the  property  of  an  old  sinner  to  find  delight 
in  reviewing  his  own  villanies  in  others.  South. 
.1.  Right  of  possession. 

Some  have  been  deceived  into  an  opinion,  that 
the  inheritance  of  rule  over  men,  and  properly  in 
things,  sprung  from  the  same  original,  and  were 
to  descend  by  the  same  rules.  Locke. 

Property,  whose  original  is  from  the  right  a  man 
lias  to  use  any  of  the  inferior  creatures,  for  sub- 
sistence and  comfort,  is  for  the  sole  advantage  of 
the  proprietor,  so  that  he  may  evea  destroy  the 
thing  that  he  has  properly  in.  Locke. 

4.  Possession  held  in  one's  own  right 
For  numerous  blessings  yearly  show'r'd. 

And  property  with  plenty  crown'd. 

Accept  our  pious  praise.  Dryden. 

5.  The  thing  possessed. 

'Tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee  but  as  a  property.  Shakesp, 
No  wonder  such  men  are  true  to  a  government, 
where  liberty  runs  so  high,  where  property  is  so 
well  secured.  Swift. 

6.  Nearness  or  right.  I  know  not  which 
is  the  sense  in  the  following  lines. 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity,  and  property  of  blood. 
Ana  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me. 
Hold  thee.  Shakesp,  King  Lear. 

7.  Something  useful;  an  appendage:  a 
theatrical  term, 

I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties,  such  as  our  play 
wants.  Shakesp, 

The  purple  garments  raise  the  lawyer's  fees. 
High  pomp  and  state  are  useful  properties,  Dryd. 

Greenfield  was  the  name  of  the  property  man  ii 
that  time,  who  furnished  implements  for  the  ac- 
tors. Pope. 

8.  Property  for  propriety.  Any  thing 
peculiarly  adapted.    Not  useil. 

Our  poets  excel  in  grandity  and  gravity.smooth-l 
ness  and  property,  in  quickness  and  briefness. Cam.l 

To  Pro'perty.  v,  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  invest  with  qualities. 

His  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world  ;  his  voice  was  property'd 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres.  Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra 

2.  To  seize  or  retain  as  something  owned 
or  in  which  one  has  a  right ;  to  apprO' 
priate ;  to  hold.  This  word  is  not  now 
used  in  either  meaning. 

His  large  fortune 
Subd  ues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance^ 
All  sorts  of  hearts.  Shakesp.  Timm, 

They  have  here  propertied  me,  keep  me  in  dark- 
ness, and  do  all  they  can  to  face  me  out  of  my 
wits.  Shakesp. 

I  am  too  highborn  to  be  propertied. 
To  be  a  secondary  at  controul.  Shakesp, 

Pro'phasis.  n,  s,  [w^oipao-i?  ]  In  medi- 
cine, a  foreknowledge  of  diseases. 

Pro'phecy.  11.  s,   [wfo(p)jli«  ;  prophetic, 
Fr.]     A  declaration  of  something  to 
come;  prediction. 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams.  Shak, 
Poets  may  boast 
Their  work  shall  with  the  world  remain ; 
Both  bound  together,  live  or  die. 
The  verses  and  the  prophesy.  Waller, 

Pro'phesier.  M.S.  [from  prophesy.]  One 

who  prophesies.  ' 
To  Pro'phesy.  v.  a, 

1.  To  predict;  to  foretell;  to  prognosti- 
cate. 

Miserable  England, 
I  prophesy  the  fearful'st  time  to  thee, 
That  ever  wretched  age  hath  look'd  upon.  Shak. 

I  hate  him,  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good,  but 
evil.  .       .1  Kings, 

The  Lord  sent  me  to  prophesy,  against  this  house, 
all  the  words  that  ye  have  heard.      Jer.  xxvi.  U. 

2.  To  foreshow. 
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Methought  thy  very  gait  did  prophesi] 
\  royal  nobleness.  Shakesp.  King  Lear, 

»  Pro  phesy,  v.  n. 
To  utter  predictions. 

StraHge  screams  of  death, 
ind  jrrophesying  witli  accents  terrible 
)f  dire  combustion.  Shalcesp. 

Receiv'd  by  thee,  1  prophesy,  niy  rhimes, 
ilix'd  with  thy  works,  their  life  no  bounds  shall 
see.  Ticket. 
To  preach.    A  scriptural  sense. 
Prophesy  unto  the  wind,  proyj/ies^,  son  of  man. 

Ezekiel. 

The  elders  of  the  Jews  builded,  and  prospered 
hrough  the  jrrophesying  of  Haggai.    Ezra,  vi.  14. 

lO'PHET.  n,s.  [  p7^ophete,Tr.7r^o(piirn(;.] 
One  who  tells  future  events ;  a  pre- 
lictpr ;  a  foreteller. 

Ev'ry  flower 
)id  as  a  prophet  weep  what  it  foresaw, 
n  Hector's  wratli.     Shakesp,  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Jesters  oft  prove  propliets.    Shakesp.  King  Lear, 

0  prophet  of  glad  tidings  !  finisher 

)f  utmost  hope  !  Milton. 

He  lov'd  so  fast, 
Ls  if  he  fear'd  each  day  would  be  her  last; 
^00  true  a  prophet  to  foresee  the  fate, 
'hat  should  so  soon  divide  theirhappy  state. Dry. 

God,  when  he  makes  the  prophet,  does  not  un- 
lake  the  man.  Locke. 

One  of  the  sacred  writers  empowered 
)y  God  to  display  futurity. 

His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles. 

Sliakesp. 

It  buildeth  her  faith  and  religion  upon  the 
acred  and  canonical  scriptures  of  the  holy  pro- 
hets  and  apostles,  as  upon  her  main  and  prime 
Dundation.  Wliite. 

:o'PHETESS.  n.  s.  [prophetesse,  Fr. 
rom  prophet,]  A  Avoman  that  foretells 
uture  events. 

He  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow, 
md  say  poor  Marg'ret  was  a  prophetess.  Shakesp. 

ITiat  it  is  consonant  to  the  word  of  God,  so  in 
inging  to  answer,  the  practice  of  Miriam  the  pro- 
hetess,  when  she  answered  the  men  in  her  song 
all  approve.  Peucham. 

If  my  love  at  once  were  crown'd, 
'air  prophetess,  ray  grief  would  cease.  Prior. 

.ophe'tick, 
:ophe'tical 

Foreseeing  or  foretelling  future  events 

Say,  why 

3on  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way. 
ith  such  prophetick  greeting  ?   Shakesp. Macbeth. 
The  counsel  of  a  wise  and  then  prophetical  friend 
as  forgotten.  Wotton. 
Some  perfumes  procure  prophetical  dreams. 

Bacon. 

Till  old  experience  do  attain 
'o  something  like  prophetick  strain.  Milton. 

Some  famous  prophetick  pictures  represent  the 
ite  of  England  by  a  mole,  a  creature  blind  and 
usy,  smooth  and  deceitful,  continually  working 
nder  ground,  but  now  and  then  to  be  discerned 

the  surface.  Stillijigfleet. 

No  arguments  made  a  stronger  impression  on 
lesePagan  converts,  than  the  predictions  relating 

1  our  Saviour  in  those  old  prop/ietic/c  writings  de- 
0  sited  among  the  hands  of  the  greatest  enemies 
>  Christianity,  and  owned  by  them  to  have  been 
ttant  many  ages  before  his  appearance.  Addison. 
It  has  of  before  the  thing  foretold. 
The  more  1  know,  the  more  my  fears  augment, 
nd  fears  are  oft  prophetick  of  th'  event.  Dryden. 

ophe'tically.  adv.  [from  prophcti- 
al.]  With  knowledge  of  futurity  ;  in 
aanner  of  a  prophecy. 

He  is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical 
udgelling,  that  he  raves  in  saying  nothing.  Shak. 

Inis  great  success  among  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
art  of  it  historically  true  at  the  com  piling  of  these 
riicles,  and  part  of  it  prophetically  true  then,  and 
^' OL.  II. 
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fulfilled  afterward,  was  a  most  effectual  argument 
to  give  authority  to  this  faith.  Hammond. 
She  sigh'd,  and  thus  prophetically  spoke.  Dryd. 

To  Pro'phetize.  v.  n.  [prophetiser, 
Fr.  from  prophet.]  To  give  predictions. 
Not  in  use. 

Nature  else  hath  conference 
With  profound  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  send 
By  prophetizing  dreams.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

PrOPHYLA'cTICK.'  adj.  [7r(.o?)c^ax]lKo?, 
from  '7r^o(pvXaa-a-iff.]  Preventive ;  pre- 
servative. 

Medicine  is  distributed  into  prophylactick,  or  tl.e 
art  of  preserving  health  ;  and  therapeutick,  or  the 
art  of  restoring  health.  Watts. 

Propi'nquity.  U.S.  [propinquitas, 
Lat.] 

1.  Nearness  ;  proximity  ;  neighbourhood. 

They  draw  the  relina  nearer  to  the  crystalline 
humour,  and  by  their  relaxation  suffer  it  to  return 
to  its  natural  distance  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  object,  in  respect  of  distance  or  propinquity. 

Pay. 

2.  Nearness  of  time. 

Thereby  was  declared  the  propinquity  of  their 
desolations,  and  that  their  tranquillity  was  of  no 
longer  duration,  than  those  soon  decaying  fruits 
of  summer.     ^  Brown. 

3.  Kindred  ;  nearness  of  blood. 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care. 

Propinquity,  and  property  of  blood. 

And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 

Hold  thee.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Propi'tiable.  nnj.  [from  propitiate.] 
Such  as  rnay  be  induced  to  favour  ; 
such  as  may  be  made  propitious. 

To  PROPI  TIATE,  v.  a.  [propitio,l.at.] 
To  indtice  to  favour  ;  to  gain  ;  to  con- 
ciliate ;  to  make  propitious. 

You,  her  priest,  declare 
What  off'rings  may  propitiate  the  fair, 
Ricii  orient  pearl,  bright  stones  that  ne'er  decay. 
Or  polish'd  lines  which  longer  last  than  they. 

Waller. 

They  believe  the  affairs  of  human  life  to  be 
managed  by  certain  spirits  under  him,  whom  they 
endeavour  to  propitiate  by  certain  rites. Stillingfieet. 

Vengeance  shall  pursue  the  inhuman  coast. 
Till  they  propitiate  thy  offended  ghost.  Dryden. 

Let  fierce  Achilles,  dreadful  in  his  rage. 
The  god  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage.  Pope. 

Propitia'tion.  n.  s.  [propiciation, 
Fr.  from  propitiate.] 

1 .  The  act  of  making  propitious. 

2.  The  atonement ;  the  offering  by  which 
propitiousness  is  obtained. 

He  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.  1  John. 

Propitia'tor.  n.  s.  [from  propitiate.] 
One  that  propitiates. 

Propi'tiatory.  adj.  [propiciatoire, 
Fr.  from  propitiate.]  Having  the  pow- 
er to  make  propitious. 

Is  not  this  more  than  giving  God  thanks  for 
their  virtues,  when  apropitiatory  sacrifice  is  offered 
for  their  honour  ?  Stillingjieet. 

Propi'tious.  adj.  [propitius,  Lat.  p  o- 
pice,  Fr.]    Favourable;  kind. 

T'  assuage  the  force  of  this  new  flame, 
And  make  thee  more  propitious  in  my  need, 

I  mean  to  sing  the  praises  of  thy  name.Spenser. 
Let  not  my  words  offend  thee. 
My  Maker,  be  propitious,  while  I  speak  !  Milton. 

Indulgent  god  !  propitious  pow'r  to  Troy, 
Swift  to  relieve,  unwilling  to  destroy.  Dryden. 

Would  but  thy  sister  Marcia  be  propitious 
To  thy  friend's  vows.  Addison's  Cato. 

Ere  Phcebus  rose  he  had  implor'd 
Propitious  Heav'n.  Pope's  Rape  of' the  Lock. 
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Propi'tiously.  adv.  [from propitious.] 
Favourably ;  kindly. 

So  when  a  muse  propitiously  invites,. 
Improve  her  favours,  and  indulge  her  flights. TJosf. 

Propi'tiousness.  n.  s.  [d-om  propi- 
tious.]   Favoiu'ableness  :  kindness. 

All  these  joined  with  the  propitiousness  of  climate 
to  that  sort  of  tree  and  the  length  of  age  it  shall 
stand  and  grow,  may  produce  an  oak.  Temple. 

PrOPLA'sm.  n.  S.  [tt^o  and  'reya.a-iJi.u.] 
Mould  ;  matrix. 

Those  shells  serving  as  proplasms  'or  moulds  to 
the  matter  which  so  filled  them,  limited  and  de- 
termined its  dimensions  and  figurej  Woodward. 

PrOPLA'STICE.  71.  S.     [■TT^ow^ariit'J.]  The 

art  of  making  moulds  for  casting. 

Propo'nent.  n.s.  [£rom  proponens, 
Lat.]  One  that  makes  a  proposal,  or 
lays  down  a  position. 

For  my  sterious  things  of  faith  rely 
On  the  proponent,  heaven's  authority.  Dryden. 

PROPORTION,  n.  s.  [proportion,  Fr. 

proportio,  Lat.] 
L  Comparative  relation  of  one  thing  to 
another ;  ratio. 

Let  any  man's  wisdom  determine  by  lessening 
the  territory,  and  increasing  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants w  hat  proportion  is  requisite  to  the  peopling 
of  a  region  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  land  shall 
be  neither  too  narrow  for  those  whom  it  feedeth, 
nor  capable  of  a  greater  multitude.  Raleigh. 

By  propirrtion  to  these  rules,  we  may  judge  of 
the  obligation  that  lies  upon  all  sorts  of  injurious 
persons.  Taylor. 

Things  nigh  equivalent  and  neighb'ring  value 
By  lot  are  parted  ;  but  high  heav'n  thy  share. 
In  equal  balance  weigh'd  gainst  earth  and  hell. 
Flings  up  the  adverse  scale,  and  shuns  proportion. 

Prior. 

2.  Settled  relation  of  comparative  quan- 
tity ;  equal  degree. 

Greater  visible  good  does  not  always  raise 
men's  desires,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  it  is 
acknowledged  to  have,  though  every  little  trouble 
sets  us  on  work  to  get  rid  of  it.  Locke. 

He  must  be  little  skilled  in  the  world,  who 
thinks  that  men's  talking  much  or  little  shall' hold 
proportion  only  to  their  knowledge. 

Several  nations  are  recovered  out  of  their  igno- 
rance, in  proportion  as  they  converse  more  or  less 
with  those  of  the  reformed  churches.  Addison. 

In  proportion  as  this  resolution  grew,  the  terrors 
before  us  seemed  to  vanish.  Tatter. 

3.  Harmonick  degree. 

His  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high. 
Fled,  and  pursu'd  tranverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Milton. 

4.  Symmetry;  adaptation  of  one  to  ano- 
ther. 

Measure  is  that  which  perfecteth  all  things,  be- 
cause every  thing  is  for  some  end  ;  neither  can 
that  thing  be  available  to  any  end,  which  is  not 
proportionable  tliereunto :  and  to  propoiiien  as 
well  excesses  as  defects,  are  opposite.  Hooker. 

It  must  be  mutual  in  2>roportion  due 
Giv'n  and  receiv'd.  Milton. 

No  man  of  the  present  age  is  equal  in  the 
strength,  proportion  and  knitting  of  his  limbs,  to 
the  Hercules  of  Farnese.  Dryden. 

The  proportions  are  so  well  observed,  that  no- 
thing appears  to  an  advantage,  or  distinguishes 
itself  above  the  rest.  Addison. 

Harmony,  with  ev'ry  grace. 
Plays  iir  the  fair  proportions  of  her  face. 

Mrs.  Carter. 

5.  Form  ;  size. 

All  things  received,  do  such  ]yroportions  take. 
As  those  things  have,  wherein  they  are  receiv'd  ; 

So  little  glasses  little  faces  make. 
And  narrow  webs  on  narrow  frames  are  weav'd. 

Davies. 
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To  Propo'rtion.  v.  a.  [proportion- 
ner,  Fr,  from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  adjust  by  comparative  relation. 
Till  bod^  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 

Projiortion  d  to  each  kind.  Miltrtn. 

Ill  the  loss  of  an  object,  we  do  not  projtortion 
our  grief  to  the  real  value  it  bears,  but  to  the 
value  our  fancies  set  upon  it.  Addison 

2.  To  form  symmetrically. 

Nature  had  proportioned  her  without  any  fault, 
quickly  to  be  discovered  by  the  senses  ;  yet  alto- 
getlier  seemed  not  to  make  up  that  harmuny  tliat 
Cupid  delights  in.  Sidney. 

Propo'rtionable.  adj.  [from  proper 
tion.]  Adjusted  by  comparative  rela- 
^tion  ;  such  as  is  fit. 

His  commandments  are  not  grievous,  because 
he  offers  us  an  assistance  propnrtionable  to  tlie  diffi- 
culty. TUtotson. 

It  was  enlivened  with  an  hundred  and  twenty 
trumpets,  assisted  with  a  proportionable  number 
of  other  instruments.  Addison. 

Propo'rtionably.  adv.  \froxn  propor- 
tion.'] According  to  proportion ;  ac- 
cording to  comparative  relation. 

The  mind  ought  to  examine  all  the  grounds  of 
probability,  and  upon  a  due  balancing  the  whole, 
reject  or  receive  it  proportionably  to  the  prepon- 
derancy  of  the  greater  grounds  of  probability,  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  Locke. 

The  parts  of  a  great  thing  are  great,  and  there 
are  proportionably  large  estates  in  a  large  country. 

Arbuthnot. 

Though  religion  be  more  eminently  necessary 
to  those  in  stations  of  authority,  yet  these  quali- 
ties are  prc/pm-tionably  conducive  to  publick  happi- 
ness in  every  inferior  relation.  Rogers. 

Propo'rtional.  adj.  [  proportioned 
Fr.  from  proportion.]  Having  a  set- 
tled comparative  relation  ;  having  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  any  quality  compared  with 
something  else. 

The  serpent  lives. 
Lives,  as  thou  said'st,  and  gains  to  live  as  man 
Higher  degree  of  life,  inducement  strong 
To  us,  as  likely  tasting  to  attain 
Proportional  ascent,  which  cannot  be 
But  to  be  gods  or  angels.    Milton  s  Paradise  Lost. 

Four  numbers  are  said  to  be  proportional,  when 
the  first  containeth,  or  is  contained  by  the  second, 
as  often  as  the  third  containeth,  or  is  contained 
by  the  fourth.  Cocker. 

If  light  be  swifter  in  bodies  than  in  vacuo,  in 
the  proportion  of  the  sines  which  measure  the  re- 
fraction of  the  bodies,  the  forces  of  the  bodies  to 
refJectand  refractlight,  are  very  nearly  proporfiona/ 
to  the  densities  of  the  same  bodies.  Newton. 

Proportiona'lity.  n.  s.  [from  pro- 
portional.] The  quality  of  being  pro- 
portional. 

All  sense,  as  grateful,  dependeth  upon  the  equa- 
lity or  the  proportionality  of  the  motion  or  im- 
pression mane.  "  Grew. 

Propo'rtionally.  adv.  [from  pro- 
portional.]   In  a  stated  degree. 

If  these  circles,  whilst  their  centres  keep  their 
distances  and  positions,  could  be  made  less  in 
diameter,  their  interfering  one  with  another,  and 
by  consequence  the  mixture  of  the  heterogeneous 
rays,  would  be  proportionally  diminished.  Newton. 

Propo'rtionate.  adj.  [from  propor- 
tion.] Adjusted  to  something  else,  ac- 
according  to  a  certain  rate  or  compara- 
tive relation. 

The  connection  between  the  end  and  any  means 
is  adequate,  but  between  the  end  and  means  pro- 
portionate. Grew. 

The  use  of  spectacles,  by  an  adequate  connec- 
tion of  truths,  gave  men  occasion  to  think  of  mi- 
croscopes and  telescopes  ;  but  the  invention  of 
burning  glasses  depended  on  a  proportiottate ;  for 
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that  figure,  wliich  contracts  the  species  of  any 
bodj',  that  is,  the  rays  by  which  it  is  seen,  will, 
in  the  same  proportion,  contract  the  heat  where- 
with the  rays  are  accompanied. Greiu's  Cosmologia. 

In  the  state  of  nature,  one  man  comes  by  no 
absolute  power  to  use  a  criminal  according  to  the 
passion  or  heats  of  his  own  will ;  but  only  to 
retribute  to  him,  so  far  as  conscience  dictates; 
what  is  proportionate  to  his  transgression.  Locke, 

To  Propo'rtionate.  v.a.    [from  pro 
portion.]  To  adjust  according  to  settled 
rates  to  something  else. 

The  parallelism  and  due  proportionated  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  earth  More's  Divine  Dialog. 

Since  every  single  particle  hath  an  innate  gra 
vitation  toward  all  others,  proportiotiateci  by  matter 
and  distance,  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  out- 
ward atoms  of  the  chaos  would  necessarily  tend 
inwards,  and  descend  from  all  quarters  towards 
the  middle  of  the  whole  space.  Bentley's  Sermons 

Propo'rtionateness.  n.s.  [from  pro- 
portionate.] The  state  of  being  by  com- 
parison adjusted. 

By  this  congruity  of  those  faculties  to  their 
proper  objects,  and  by  the  fitness  and  proportion- 
ateness  of  these  objective  impressions  upon  their 
respective  fac  ulties  accommodated  to  their  recep- 
tion, the  sensible  nature  hath  so  much  of  percep- 
tion, as  is  necessary  for  its  sensible  being.  Hale 

Propo'sal.  n.s.    [from  propose.] 

1 .  Scheme  or  design  propounded  to  con- 
sideration or  acceptance. 

If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard, 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result.Mi'Zfon. 

The  work  you  mention,  will  sufficiently  re- 
commend itself,  when  your  name  appears  with 
the  proposals.  Addison  to  Pope. 

2.  Offer  to  the  mind. 

Upon  the  proposal  of  an  agreeable  object,  a 
man  s  choice  will  rather  incline  him  to  accept 
than  refuse  it.  South. 

This  truth  is  not  likely  to  be  entertained  readily 
upon  the  first  proposal.  Atterbury. 

To  PROPO'SE.    v.a.     [  proposer,  Fr.] 
propono,  Lat.]      To  offer  to  the  con 
sideration. 

Raphael  to  Adam's  doubt  propos'd. 
Benevolent  and  facil  thus  reply  d.  Milton. 

My  design  is  to  treat  only  of  those,  wlio  have 
chieiiy  proposed  to  themselves  the  principal  reward 
of  their  labours.  Tatler. 

Im  learning  any  thing,  there  should  be  as  little 
as  possible  first  proposed  to  the  mind  at  once,  and 
that  being  understood,  proceed  then  to  the  next 
adjoining  part.  Watts 

To  Propo'se.    v.  n.     To  lay  schemes. 

Not  in  use. 

Run  thee  into  the  parlour, 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice, 
Proposing  with  the  prince  and  Claudio.  Shakesp. 

Propo'ser.  n.  s.  [from  propose.]  One 
that  offers  any  thing  to  consideration. 

Faith  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition,  not  made 
out  by  the  deductions  of  reason,  but  upon  the 
credit  of  the  proposer,  as  coming  from  God.  Locke. 

He  provided  a  statute,  that  whoever  proposed 
any  alteration  to  be  made,  should  do  it  with  a 
rope  about  his  neck  :  if  the  matter  proposed 
were  generally  approved,  then  it  should  pass  into 
a  law  ;  if  it  went  in  the  negative,  the  proposer  to 
be  immediately  hanged.  Swift. 

Proposi'tion.  n.s.  [proposition,  Fr. 
propositio,  Lat.] 

1.  One  of  the  three  parts  of  a  regular  ar- 
gument. 

The  first  proposition  of  the  precedent  argument 
is  not  necessary.  White. 

2.  A  sentence  in  which  any  thing  is 
affirmed  or  decreed. 

Cbrysippus,  labouring  how  to  reconcile  these 
two  propositions,  that  all  things  are  done  by  fate. 
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and  yet  that  something  is  in  our  own  power,  can- 
not extricate  himself.  Hammond. 

Contingent  propositions  are  of  a  dubious  quality, 
and  thev  cause  opinion  only,  and  not  divine  faith. 

White. 

The  compounding  the  representation  of  things, 
with  an  affirmation  or  negation,  makes  a  proposi- 
tion. Hale, 
3.  Proposal ;  offer  of  terms. 

The  eneiiiy  sent  propositions,  such  as  upon  de- 
livery of  a  strong  fortified  town,  after  a  handsome 
defence,  are  usually  granted.  Clarendon, 

Proposi'tional.  adj.  [from  proposi- 
tion.]   Considered  as  a  proposition. 

If  it  has  a  singular  subject  in  its  propositional 
sense,  it  is  always  ranked  with  universals.  Watts. 

To  PROPOU'ND.  V.  n.  [  propono,  Lat.] 
L  To  offer  to  consideration  ;  to  propose. 

The  parli'ment,  which  now  is  held,  decreed 
Whatever  pleas'd  the  king  but  to  jn-opound. 

Daniel. 

To  leave  as  little  as  I  may  unto  fancy,  which 
is  wild  and  irregular,  I  will  propound  a  rule. 

Wotton, 

Dar'st  thou  to  the  Son  of  God  propound 
To  worship  thee  ?  Milton. 

The  existence  of  the  church  hath  been  pro- 
poimded  as  an  object  of  our  faith  in  every  age  of 
Christianity.  Pearson. 

The  greatest  stranger  must  propound  the  argu- 
ment. More, 

The  arguments  which  Christianity  propounds 
to  us,  are  reasonable  encouragements  to  bear  suf- 
ferings patiently.  Tillotson. 
2.  To  offer  ;  to  exhibit. 

A  spirit  rais'd  fioni  depth  of  under-ground. 
That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions, 
As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him.  Shak. 

Propou'nder.  n.  s.  [from  propound.] 
He  that  propounds;  he  that  offers; 
proposer. 

Propri'etary.  n.  s.[proprietaire,  Fr. 
from  propriety.]  Professor  in  his  own 
right. 

'Tis  a  mistake  to  think  ourselves  stewards  in 
some  of  God's  gifts,  and  proprietaries  in  others  : 
they  are  all  equally  to  be  employed,  according  to 
the  designation  of  the  donor.  Gov.  of' the  Tongue, 

Proprietary,  adj.  Belonging  to  a 
certain  owner. 

Though  sheep,  which  are  proprietary,  are  sel- 
dom marked,  yet  they  are  not  apt  to  straggle. 

Grew. 

Propri'etor.  n.  s.  [from  proprins, 
Lat.]    A  possessor  in  his  own  right. 

Man,  by  being  master  of  himself,  and  propri- 
etor of  his  own  person,  and  the  actions  or  labour 
of  it,  had  still  in  himself  the  great  foundation  of 
property.  Locke, 

Though  they  are  scattered  on  the  wings  of  the 
morning,  and  remain  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
sea,  even  there  shall  his  right  hand  fetch  them 
out,  and  lead  them  home  to  their  ancient  proprie- 
tor. Rogers, 

Propri'etress.  n.  s.  [from  proprie* 
tor.]  A  female  possessor  in  her  own 
right ;  a  mistress. 

A  big-bellied  bitch  borrowed  another  bitch's 
kennel  to  lay  her  burden  in  ;  the  proprietress  de- 
manded possession,  but  the  other  begged  her  ex- 
cuse, L' Estrange. 

PROPRI  ETY,  n.s.  [ propriety,  Fr. pro- 

prietas,  Lat.] 
1.  Peculiarity  of  possession ;  exclusive 

right. 

You  that  have  promis'd  to  yourselves  propriety 
in  love, 

Know  women's  hearts  like  straws  do  move. 

Suckling. 

Benefit  of  peace,  and  vacation  for  piety,  render 
it  necessary  by  laws  to  secure  propriety.aamrrumd. 
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Hail,  wedded  love !  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  ort  spring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise  !  of  all  tliiii(!;s  common  else.  Milton. 

They  secure  propriety  and  peace.  Vryden. 

To  that  we  owe  not  only  the  safety  of  our  per- 
sons and  the  propriety  of  our  possessions,  but  our 
improvement  in  the  several  arts.  Atterbury. 
,  Accuracy  ;  justness. 

Common  use,  that  is  the  rule  of  propriety, 
affords  some  aid  to  settle  the  signification  of  lan- 
guage. Locke. 
EOPT.  for  propped,  [from  prop.]  Sus- 
tained by  some  prop. 

See  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread, 
Propt  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the  dead 

Pope. 

'o  PROPU'GN.  V.  a.  [propugno,  Lat.] 
To  defend  ;  to  vindicate. 

Thankfulness  is  our  meet  tribute  to  those  sacred 
champions  for  propugning  of  our  faith  Hammond. 

ROPUGN a'tion.  U.S.  [ propugnatio, 
from  propugno,  Lat.]  Defence. 

What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour. 
To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  excite  ?  Shahesp. 

ROPU  GNER.  n.  s.  [{rom  propugn.]  A 
defender. 

So  zealous  propugners  are  they  of  their  native 
creed,  that  they  are  importunately  diligent  to  in- 
struct men  in  it,  and  in  all  the  little  sophistries 
for  defending  it.  G(n>ermnent  of  the  Tongue. 

ropu'lsion.  n.  s.  { propulsus,  haX.] 
The  act  of  driving  forward, 

Joy  worketh  by  propulsion  of  the  moisture  of 
the  Drain,  when  the  spirits  dilate  and  occupy 
more  room.  Bacon. 

The  evanescent  solid  and  fluid  will  scarce  differ, 
and  the  extremities  of  those  small  canals  will  by 
pi'opulsion  be  carried  ofT  with  the  fluid  continually. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments, 

RORE.  U.S.  [^jwa,  Lat.]  The  prow; 
the  forepart  of  the  ship.  A  poetical 
word  used  for  a  rhyme. 

There  no  vessel,  with  vermilion  prore, 
Or  bark  of  traffick,  glides  from  shore  to  shore. 

Pope. 

ROROga'tion.  n.s.  [prorogatio,  from 
prorogo,  Lat,  prorogation,  Fr,] 

Continuance  ;  state  of  lengthening  out 
to  a  distant  time ;  prolongation. 

The  fullness  and  effiuetice  of  man's  enjoyments 
in  the  state  of  irmocence,  might  seem  to  leave  no 
place  for  hope,  in  respect  of  any  farther  addition, 
but  only  of  the  prorogation  and  future  continuance 
of  what  already  he  possessed.  South. 

Interruption  of  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment by  the  regal  authority. 

It  would  seem  extraordinary,  if  an  inferior 
court  should  take  a  matter  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  high  court  of  parliament,  daimg  a  prorogation. 

Swift. 

}  Proro'gue,    v.  a.     [  prorogo,  Lat, 
proroger,  Fr,]' 
To  protract ;  to  prolong. 

He  prorogued  his  government,  still  threatening 
to  dismiss  himself  from  publick  cares.  Dryden. 

To  put  off ;  to  delay. 

My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love.  Shak. 

To  withhold  the  session  of  parliament 
to  a  distant  time. 

By  the  king's  authority  alone  they  are  assem- 
bled, and  by  liim  alone  are  they  prorogued  and 
dissolved,  but  each  house  may  adjourn  itself. Bac. 

RORu'pTiON.  n.s.  [proi'uptus,  from 
prorumpo,  Lat.]  The  act  of  bursting 
out. 

Others  ground  this  disruption  upon  their  con- 
tinued or  protracted  time  of  delivery,  whereat, 
excluding  but  one  a  day  the  latter  brood,  im- 
patient by  a  forcible  praruption,  anticipates  rhcir 
period  of  exclusion.         Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
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Prosa'ick,  adj.  [prosaique,Yr.  pro- 
saicus,  from  prosa,  Lat,]  Belonging  to 
prose  ;  resembling  prose. 

To  PROSCIU'BE.  v.a.  [proscribo,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  censure  capitally  ;  to  doom  to  de- 
struction, 

Robert  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  through  the 
malice  of  the  peers,  was  bauished  the  realm,  and 
proscribed.  Spenser. 

I  hid  for  thee 
Thy  murder  of  ihy  brother,  being  so  brib'd. 
And  writ  him  iu  the  list  of  ray  proscrib'd 
After  Ihy  fact.  Ben  Jonson. 

Follow'd  and  pointed  at  by  fools  and  boys, 
But  dreaded  and  proscrib'd  by  men  of  sense.7?osc. 

In  the  year  32.5,  as  is  well  known,  the  Arian 
doctrines  were  proscribed  and  anathematized  in 
the  famous  council  of  Nice,  consisting  of  313 
bisho|)s,  very  unanimous  in  their  resolutions,  ex- 
cepting a  few  ri  claimants.  Waterland. 

2.  To  interdict.    Not  in  use. 

He  shall  be  found. 
And  taken  or  proscrib'd  this  happy  ground.  Dryd. 

Some  utterly  proscribe  the  name  of  chance,  as 
a  word  of  impious  and  profane  signification  ;  and 
indeed,  if  taken  by  us  in  that  sense  in  which  it 
was  used  by  the  heathen,  so  as  to  make  any  thing 
casual,  in  respect  of  God  himself,  their  exception 
ought  justly  to  be  admitted.  South. 

Proscri'ber.  n.s.  [from  prosc7-ibe.] 
One  that  dooms  to  destruction. 

The  triumvir  and  proscriber  had  descended  to  us 
in  a  more  hideous  form,  if  the  emperor  had  not 
taken  care  to  make  friends  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

Dryden. 

Proscri'ption.  n.s.  [proscription  Lat.] 
Doom  to  death  or  confiscation. 

You  took  his  voice  who  should  be  ptickt  to  die, 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription.  Shakesp. 

Sylla's  old  tmops 
Are  needy  and  poor;  and  have  but  left  t'  expect 
From  Catiline  new  bills  and  new  proscriptions. 

Ben  Jonson. 

For  the  title  of  proscription  or  forfeiture,  the 
emperor  hath  been  judge  and  party,  and  justiced 
himself.  Bacon. 

Prose,  n.s.  [prose,  Yr.  prosa,  Lat.] 
Language  not  restrained  to  harmonick 
sounds  or  set  number  of  syllables  ;  dis- 
course not  metrical. 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

Milton. 

The  reformation  of  prose  was  owing  to  Boccace, 
who  is  the  standard  of  purity  in  the  Italian  tongue, 
though  many  of  his  phrases  are  become  obsolete. 

Vryden. 

A  poet  lets  you  into  the  knowledge  of  a  device 
better  than  a  prose  writer,  as  his  descriptions  are 
often  more  diffuse.  Addison. 

Prose  men  alone  for  private  ends, 
1  thought,  forsook  their  ancient  friends.  Prior. 

I  will  be  still  your  friend  in  prose  : 
Esteem  and  friendship  to  express, 
Will  not  require  poetick  dress.  Swift. 

My  head  and  heart  thus  flowing  through  my 
quill. 

Verse  man  and  prose  man,  term  me  which  you  will. 

Pope. 

To  PRO'SECUTE.    v.  a.  [prosequor, 

prosecutus,  Lat.] 
I.  To  pursue;  to  continue  endeavours  after 

any  thing, 

1  am  belov'd  of  beauteous  Herraia, 
Why  should  not  I  then  prosecute  my  right  ?  Shak. 

I  must  not  omit  a  father's  timely  care, 
To  prosecute  the  means  of  thy  deliverance 
By  ransom.  Milton's  Agonistes. 

"That  which  is  morally  good  is  to  be  desired  and 
prosecuted:  that  which  is  evil  is  to  be  avoided. 

Wilkins. 

He  prosecuted  this  purpose  with  strength  of  ar- 
gument and  close  reasoning,  without  incoherent 
sallies.  "  Locke. 
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2.  To  continue;  to  carry  on. 

The  same  reasons,  which  induced  you  to  en- 
tertain this  war,  will  induce  you  also  to  prosecute 
the  same.  Hayward. 

All  resolute  to  prosecute  their  ire. 
Seeking  their  own  and  C(mntry's  cause  to  free. 

Da7uel. 

He  infested  Oxford,  which  gave  them  the  more 
reason  to  prosecute  the  fortifications.  Clarendon. 

With  louder  cries 
.Slie  proseciites  her  griefs,  and  thus  replies. Dri/doi. 

3.  To  proceed  in  consideration  or  disqui- 
sition of  any  thing. 

An  infinite  labour  to  prosecute  those  things,  so 
far  as  they  might  be  exemplified  in  religious  and 
civil  actions.  Hooker. 

4.  To  pursue  by  law  ;  to  sue  criminally. 

5.  To  prosecute  difl'ers  from  to  persecute: 
to  persecute  always  implies  some  cruel- 
ty, malignity,  or  injustice;  to  prosecute, 
is  to  proceed  by  legal  measures,  either 
with  or  without  just  cause. 

Prosecu'tion,  n.  s.  [from  prosecute.] 
J,  Pursuit  ;  endeavour  to  carry  on. 

Many  offer  at  the  effects  of  friendship,  but 
they  do  not  last ;  they  are  promising  in  tne  be- 
ginning, but  they  fail,  jade,  and  tire  in  the  prose- 
cution. South. 

Their  jealousy  of  the  British  power,  as  well  as 
their  prosecutions  of  commerce  and  pursuits  of  uni- 
versal monarchy,  will  fix  them  in  their  aversions 
towards  us.  Addison. 

2.  Suit  against  a  man  in  a  criminal  cause. 

Persons  at  law  may  know,  when  they  are 
unfit  to  communicate  till  they  have  put  a  stop  to 
their  guilt,  and  when  they  are  fit  for  the  same 
during  their  prosecution  of  it.  Kettlewell. 

Pro'secutor,  n.  s.  [from  prosecute.] 
One  that  carries  on  any  thing  ;  a  pur- 
suer of  any  purpose  ;  one  who  pursues 
another  by  law  in  a  criminal  cause. 

Pro'selyte,  w.  s.  [v^oo-v\vl®- ;  proselite, 
Fr.]  A  convert ;  one  brought  over  to 
a  new  opinion. 

He  that  saw  hell  in's  melancholy  dream, 
Scar'd  from  his  sins,  repented  in  a  fright, 
Had  he  riew'd  Scotland,  and  turn'd  proselyte. 

Cleaveland. 

Men  become  professors  and  combatants  for 
those  opinions  they  were  never  convinced  of,  nor 
proselytes  to.  Locke. 

Where'er  you  tread. 
Millions  o{  proselytes  behind  are  led, 
Thrsiugh  crowds  of  new-made  converts  still  you 
go.  Granville. 
What  numbers  of  proselytes  may  we  not  expect  ? 

Addison. 

To  Pro'selyte.  v.  a.  To  convert,  A 
bad  word. 

Men  of  this  temper  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
opporturdties  of  proselyting  others,  by  averting 
tliera  from  their  company. Goiierrimt.  if  the  Tongue. 

Prosemina'tion,  n.  s.  [prosemino, 
proseminatus,  Lat.]  Propagation  by 
seed. 

Touching  llie  impossibility  of  the  eternal  suc- 
cession of  men,  animals  or  vegetables  by  natural 
propagation  or  prosemination,  the  reasons  thereof 
shall  be  delivered.  Hale. 

Proso'dian.  n.s.  [from  prosody .]  One 
skilled  in  metre  or  prosody. 

Some  have  been  so  bad  prosodians,  as  from 
thence  to  derive  malum,  because  that  fruit  was 
the  first  occasion  of  evil.  Brown. 

PRO'SODY.  n.s.  [prosodie,  Fr. 
w^oaa^ia..]  The  part  of  grammar  which 
teaches  the  sound  and  quantity  of  syl- 
lables, and  the  measures  of  verse. 
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PROSOPOPOE'iA.     n.  S.  [^Tr^oa-UTroTroiix 
prosopopee,  Fr.]  Personification  ;  figure 
by  which  things  are  made  persons. 

These  reasons  are  urged,  and  raised  by  the  pro- 
sopopdia  of  nature  speaking  to  her  children.  Dryd 
PRO'SPECT.  n.s.    [  prospectus,  Lat.] 

1 .  View  of  something  distant. 

Eden  and  all  the  coast  in  ]}rospect  lay.  Milton. 

The  Jews  being  under  the  occunomy  of  im 
mediate  revelation,  might  be  supposed  to  have 
had  a  freer  prospect  into  tliatheaven,  whence  their 
law  descended.  Uecay  of  Piety. 

It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn,  says  St. Paul, 
a  little  burning  felt  pushes  us  more  fiowerfully, 
than  greater  pleasures  injirospect  allure.  Locke 

2.  Place  which  affords  an  extended  view, 

Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  liigh, 
Wherein  past,  present,  future  he  beholds. 
Thus  spake.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

3.  Series  of  objects  open  to  the  eye. 
There  is  a  very  noble  praspect  from  this  place 

on  the  one  side  lies  a  vast  extent  of  seas,  that  runs 
abroad  further  lhan  the  eye  can  reach  :  just  oppo- 
site stands  the  green  promontory  of  Surentum,  and 
on  the  other  side  the  wliole  circuit  of  the  bay  of 
Naples.  Addison. 

4.  Object  of  view. 

Man  to  himself 
Is  a  large  prospect,  rais'd  above  the  level 
Of  his  low  creeping  thoughts.  Denham. 

Present,  sad  prospect !  can  he  ought  descry. 
But  what  affects  his  melancholy  eye  ; 
The  beauties  of  the  ancient  fabrick  lost 
Tn  chains  of  craggy  hills,  or  lengths  of  dreary  coast? 

Prior. 

5.  View  delineated  ;  a  picturesque  repre- 
sentation of  a  landscape. 

Claude  Lorrain,on  the  contrary,  was  convinced, 
that  taking  nature  as  he  found  it  seldom  produced 
beauty  ;  his  pictures  are  a  composition  of  the  va- 
rious draughts  which  he  has  previously  made  from 
various  beautiful  scenes  and  prospects.  Reynolds. 

6.  View  into  futurity  ;  opposed  to  rdro- 
I  sped. 

To  be  king, 
Stands  not  within  tlie  prospect  of  belief. 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.     Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

To  him,  who  hath  a  prospect  of  the  different 
state  of  perfect  happiness  or  misery,  that  attends 
all  men  after  this  life,  the  measures  of  good  and 
evil  are  mightily  changed.  Locke. 

If  there  be  no  prospect  beyond  the  grave,  the  in- 
ference is  right ;  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  shall  die.  Locke. 

Against  himself  his  gratitude  raaintain'd,- 
By  favours  past,  not  future  2'rospects  gain' d.Smilh. 

7.  Regard  to  something  future. 

Is  he  a  prudent  man,  as  to  liis  temporal  estate, 
that  lays  designs  only  for  a  day,  without  any  pro- 
spect t  J,  or  provision  for  the  remaining  part  of  bis 
life  ?  Tdlotson. 

To  Prospect,  v.  a.    [pi-ospectus,  Lat.] 
To  look  forward.  Diet. 
Prospe'ctive.  adj.    [from prospeet .] 

1 .  Viewing  at  a  distance. 

2.  Acting  with  foresight. 

The  french  king  and  king  of  Sweden  are  cir- 
cumspect, industrious  and  pj-ospeca'ue  too  in  this 
affair.  Child. 

To  PRO  SPER.    V.  a.     [  prospero,  Lat.] 
To  make  happy  ;  to  favour. 

Kind  gods,  forgive 
Me  that,  and  prosper  him.       Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

All  things  concur  to  prosper  our  design  ; 
All  things  to  prosper  any  love  but  mine.  Dryden. 

To  Pro'sper.  v.n.  [prospered;  Fr.] 
I .  To  be  prosperous ;  to  be  successful. 

My  word  shall  not  return  void,  but  accomplish 
that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the 
thing  whereunto  1  sent  it.  Isaiah, 

This  man  encreascd  by  little  and  little,  anri 
things  prospered  with  him  more  and  more.  2  Mac. 

Surer  to  prosper,  than  prosperity 
Could  have  assur'd  us.  Milton. 
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2.  To  thrive  ;  to  come  forward. 

All  things  do  prosper  best,  when  they  are  ad- 
vanced to  the  better  ;  a  imrsery  of  stocks  ought 
to  be  in  a  more  barren  ground,  than  that  where- 
unto you  remove  them.  Bacon. 

The  plants,  which  he  had  set,  did  thrive  and 
prosper.  Cowley. 

She  visits  how  they  prosper'd,  bud,  and  blooiii. 

Milton. 

That  neat  kind  of  acer,  whereof  violins  and 
musical  instruments  are  made,  prosper  well  in 
these  parts.  Broions  Travels 

Prosperity,  n.  s.  [  prosperitas,  Lat. 
prosperite,  Fr.]  Success ;  attainment 
of  wishes  ;  good  fortune. 

Prosperity,  in  regard  of  our  corrupt  inclination 
to  abuse  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God,  doth 
prove  a  thing  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men. 

Hooker. 

God's  justice  reaps  that  glory  in  our  calamities, 
which  we  robbed  him  of  in  our  prosperity. 

K.  Charles. 

Pro'sperous.  adj.  [prosperus,  Lat.] 
Successful ;  fortunate. 

Your  good  advice,  which  still  hath  been  both 
grave 

And  prosperous.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Either  state  bear  prosperous  or  adverse.  Milton. 
May  he  find 

,  A  happy  passage,  and  a  prosp'rojis  v/'ind. Denham. 

Pro  sperously,  adv.  [from  prosper- 
ous.]   Successfully  ;  fortunately. 

Prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  passage  led  your  wars,  even  to 
The  gates  of  Rome.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

In  1596,  was  the  second  invasion  upon  the 
main  territories  of  Spain,  prosperously  atchieved  by 
Robert  earl  of  Esse.t,  in  consort  with  the  earl  of 
Nottingham.  Bacon. 

Those,  who  are  prosperously  unjust,  are  intitled 
to  panegyrick,  but  afflicted  virtue  is  stabbed  with 
reproaches.  Dryden. 

Pro'speroxT^ness.  n.  s.  [from  pros- 
perous.] Prosperity. 

Prosp'icience.  n.  s.  [from  prospicio, 
Lat.]    The  act  of  looking  forward. 

Prosterna'tion.  M.S.    [{rom prosier 
no,  Lat.]    Dejection  ;  depression  ;  state 
of  being  cast  down ;   act  of  casting 
down.    A  word  not  to  be  adopted. 

Pain  interrupts  the  cure  of,  ulcers,  whence  are 
stirred  up  a  fever,  watching,  and  prosternation  of 
spirits.  Wiseman. 

Pro'stethis.  n.s.  [^r^OiiroK.]  In  sur- 
gery, that  which  fills  up  what  is  want- 
ing, as  when  fistulous  ulcers  are  filled 
up  with  flesh.  Diet. 

To  PROSTITUTE,    v.  a.  [prostituo, 
Lat.  prosfitucr,  Fr.] 

1.  To  sell  to  wickedness;  to  expose  to 
crimes  for  a  I'eward.  It  is  commonly 
used  of  women  sold  to  whoredom  by 
others  or  themselves. 

Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter,  to  cause  her  to 
be  a  whore.  Leviticus,  xix.  29. 

Marrying  or  prostituting. 
Rape  or  adultery.  Miltons  Paradise  Lost. 

\Vho  shall  prevail  with  them  to  do  that  them- 
selves which  they  beg  of  God,  to  spare  bis  people 
and  his  heritage,  to  prostitute  them  no  more  to 
their  own  sinister  designs  Decay  of  Piety. 

Affections,  consecrated  to  children,  husbands, 
and  parents,  are  vilely  prostituted  and  thrown 
away  upon  a  hand  at  loo.  Addison. 

2.  To  expose  upon  vile  terms. 

It  were  unfit,  that  so  excellent  and  glorious  a 
reward,  as  the  gospel  promises,  should  stoop  down 
like  fruit  upon  a  full  laden  bough,  to  be  plucked 
by  every  idle  and  wanton  hand,  that  heaven 
should  be  prostituted  to  slothful  men.  Tillotson. 
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Prostitute,  adj.  [  prostitutuiLa.t.] 
Vicious  for  hire ;  sold  to  infamy  or 
wickedness  ;  sold  to  whoredom. 

Their  common  loves,  a  lewd  abandon'd  pack 
By  sloth  corrupted,  by  disorder  fed. 
Made  bold  by  want,  and  prostitute  for  bread. Prior 
Pro'stitute.  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  hireling;  a  mercenary  ;  one  who  is 
set  to  sale. 

At  open  fulsome  bawdry  they  rejoice, 
Base  prostitute  !  thus  dost  thou  gain  thy  bread. 

Dryden. 

No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise.  Pope. 

2.  [Prosiibulum,  Lat.]  A  publick  strum- 
pet. 

From  ever3'  point  they  come, 
Then  dread  no  dearth  of  prostitutes  at  Rome. Dry. 

Prostitution,  n.s. .  [prostitution,  Fr. 

from  prostitute.] 
1 .  The  act  of  setting  to  sale ;  the  state  of 

being  set  to  sale 
2..  The  life  of  a  publick  strumpet. 

An  infamous  woman,  having  passed  her  youth 

in  a  most  shameless  state  of  prcstitiition,  now  gains 

her  livelihood  by  seducing  othets.  Addison's  Spect. 
PROSTRATE,   adj.    [  prostratus,  Lat. 

The  accent  was  formerly  on  the  first 

syllable.    Sidney  and  Spenser  seem  to 

differ.] 

1.  Lying  at  length. 

Once  I  saw  with  dread  oppressed 
Her  whom  I  dread  ;  so  that  with  prostrate  lying, ' 
Her  length  the  earth  in  love's  chief  cloathing 
dressed.  Sidney. 
Before  fair  Britomart  she  fell  prostrate.  Spenser. 
He  heard  the  western  lords  would  undermine 
His  city's  wall,  and  lay  his  tow'rs  prostrate.  Faijf. 
Groveling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire.Mi/f. 

2.  Lying  at  mercy. 

Look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate  thrall.  Shakesp, 
At  thy  knees  lie  * 
Our  prosfra(e  busomes  forc't  with  prayers  to  trie. 
If  any  hospitable  right,  or  boone 
Of  other  nature,  such  as  have  bin  iwonne 
By  laws  of  other  houses,  thou  wilt  give. Cftapman. 

3.  Thrown  down  in  humblest  adoration. 
The  warning  sound  was  no  sooner  heard,  but 

the  churches  were  filled,  the  pavement  covered 
with  bodies  prostrate,  and  washed  with  tears  of 
devout  joy.  Hooker. 

Let  us  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judg'd  us,  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent ;  and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg.  Milton. 

While  prostrate  here  in  humble  grief  1  lie, 
Kind  virtuous  drops  just  gath'ring  in  my  eye. 

Pope. 

To  Prostra'te.  v.  a.  [  prostratus,  Lat] 
This  was  accented  anciently  on  the  first 
syllable. 

1 .  To  lay  flat ;  to  throw  down. 

In  the  streets  many  tliey  slew,  and  fired  divers 
places,  pirostrating  two  parishes  almost  entirely. 

Hayward. 

A  storm  that  all  things  doth  prostrate, 
Finding  a  tree  alone  all  comfortless. 
Beats  on  it  strongly,  it  to  ruinate.  Spenser. 

Stake  and  bind  up  your  weakest  plants  against 
the  winds,  before  they  come  too  fiercely,  and  in  a 
moment  prostrate  a  wliole  year's  labour.  Evelyn. 

The  drops  falling  thicker,  faster,  and  with 
greater  force,  beating  down  the  fruit  from  the 
trees,  prostrating  and  laying  corn  growing  in  the 
fields.  Woodward's  Natural  History. 

2.  [Se  prosterner,  Fr.]  To  throw  down 
in  adoration. 

Some  have  prostrated  themselves  an  hundred 
times  in  the  day,  and  as  often  in  the  night.Duppa. 

Prostra'tion.    n.  s.     [  prosternatien, 

Fr.  from  prostrate.] 
1 .  The  act  of  falling  down  in  adoration. 
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Nor  is  only  a  resolved  prostration  unto  antiqui 
ty,  a  powerful  enemy  untn  knowledge,  but  any 
confident  adherence  unto  authority.  Brown. 

The  worship  of  the  gods  had  been  kept  up 
in  temples,  with  altars,  images,  sacrifices,  hymns, 
and  prostrations.  Stillingfleet. 

The  truths,  they  had  subscribed  to  in  specula- 
tion, they  reversed  by  a  brutish  senseless  devo- 
tion, managed  with  a  greater  prostration  of  reason 
than  of  body.  South. 
2.  Dejection;  depression. 

A  sudden  prostration  of  strength  or  weakness 
attends  this  colick.  Arbuthnot. 

Prosty'le.  n.s.  [prostijle,Fr.<!r^6i;vX®-.] 
A  building  that  has  only  pillars  in  the 
front.  Diet. 

Prosy'llogism.  w.  s.  [pro  and  syllo- 
gism.] 

A  prosyllo^m  is  when  two  or  more  syllogisms 
are  so  connected  together,  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  former  is  the  major  or  the  minor  of  the  follow- 
ing. Watts. 

Prota'sis.  n.  s.  [protase,  Fr.  wgoTac-t;.] 

J.  A  maxim  or  proposition. 

2.  In  the  ancient  drama,  the  first  part  of 
a  comedy  or  tragedy  that  explains  the 
argument  of  the  piece.  Diet. 

Prota'tick.    adj.      [protatique,  Fr. 
wgoTC6T»xo?.]  Previous. 
■    There  are  protatiek  persons  in  the  ancients, 
whom  they  use  in  their  plays  to  hear  or  give  the 
relation.  Dryden. 

To  PROTECT.  V.  n.  [protectus,  Lat. 
proteger,  Fr.]  To  defend ;  to  cover 
from  evil ;  to  shield. 

The  king 

Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace.  Shakesp. 

Leave  not  the  faithful  side. 
That  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee  and  protects. 

Milton. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  his  own  strength  he  stands. 
Stretching  his  brawny  arms  and  leafy  hands. 
His  shade  protects  the  plains.       Dryden  s  Virgil. 

Prote'ction.  n.  s.  [protection,  Fr. 
from  protect.] 

1.  Defence  ;  shelter  from  evil. 

Drive  tow'rdDover,  friend , where  thou  shalt  meet 
Both  welcome  and  protection.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

If  the  weak  might  find  protection  from  the 
™'g'ity.  they  could  not  with  justice  lament  their 
condition.  Swift. 

2.  A  passport ;  exemption  from  being 
molested  :  as,  he  had  a  protection  dur- 
ing the  rebellion. 

The  law  of  the  empire  is  my  protection.  Kettlew. 
Prote  ctive,  adj.  [from  protect.]  De- 
fensive ;  sheltering. 

The  stately  sailing  swan  guards  his  osier  isle. 
Protective  of  his  young.  Thomson. 

Protector,  n.s.  [protecteur,Yr.  ixora 
protect.] 

1.  Defender;  shelterer ;  supporter;  one 
who  shields  from  evil  or  oppression ; 
guardian. 

Hither  th'  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort, 
Justice  to  crave,  and  succour  at  your  court ; 
And  then  your  highness,  not  for  our's  alone. 
But  for  the  world  s  protector  shall  be  known. IFa!. 

The  king  of  Spain  who  is  protector  of  the  com- 
monwealth, received  information  from  the  great 
duke.  Addison. 

2.  An  officer,  who  had  heretofore  the  care 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  king's  minority. 

Is  it  Cincluded,  he  shall  be  protector  ? 
—It  is  determin'd,  not  concluded  yet.  Shakesp. 

Prote'ctress.   w.  s.    [protectrice,  Fr. 

from  protector.]  A  woman  that  protects. 

All  things  should  be  guided  by  her  direction, 
as  the  sovereign  patroness  and  protectress  of  the 
enterorize.  Bacon. 
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Behold  those  arts  with  a  propitious  eye. 
That  suppliant  to  their  great  protectress  fly.  Addis. 
To  Prote'nd.    v. a.     [protendo,  Lat] 
To  hold  out ;  to  stretch  forth. 
All  stood  with  their  protended  spears  prepar'd. 

Dryden. 

With  his  protended  lance  he  makes  defence. 

Dryden. 

Prote'rvity.  n.s.    [profervitas,  Lat.] 

Peevishness  ;  petulance. 
To  PROTEST.   V.  n.    [protestor,  Lat. 
protester,  Fi;.]    To  give  a  solemn  de- 
claration of  opinion  or  resolution. 

Here's  the  twin  brother  of  thy  letter  ;  but  let 
thine  inherit  first,  for,  1  protest,  mine  never  shall. 

Shakesp. 

The  peaking  cornuto  comes  in  the  instant,  after 
we  hasx  protested  and  spoke  the  prologue  of  our 
comedy.  Shakesp. 

I  have  long  lov'd  her ;  and  I  protest  to  you,  be- 
stowed much  on  her ;  followed  her  with  a  doat- 
inji  observance.  SItak. 

tie  protests  against  your  votes,  and  swears 
He'll  not  be  try'd  by  any  but  his  peers.  Denham. 

The  conscience  has  power  to  disapprove  and  to 
protest  against  the  exorbitances  of  the  passions. 

South. 

To  Prote'st.  v.  a. 

1.  To  prove  ;  to  show  ;  to  give  evidence 
of.    Not  used. 

Many  unsought  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood.    Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

2.  To  call  as  a  witness. 

Fiercely  they  oppos'd 
Aly  journey  strange,  with  clamorous  uproar. 
Protesting  fate  supreme.  Milton. 

Pro'test.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
solemn  declaration  of  opinion  commonly 
against  something :  as,  the  lords  pub- 
lished a  protest. 
Pro'testant.  adj.  [from  protest.]  Be- 
longing to  protestants. 

Since  the  spreading  of  the  protestant  religion, 
several  nations  are  recovered  out  of  their  ignorance. 

Addison. 

Pro'testant.  n.s.  [protestant,  Fr. 
from  protest.]  One  of  those  who  ad- 
here to  them,  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reformation,  protested  against  the 
errours  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

This  is  the  first  example  of  any  protestant  sub- 
jects that  have  taken  up  arms  ngainst  their  king  a 
protestant.  King  Charles. 

Protesta'xion.  n.s.  [protestation, 
Fr.  from  protest.]  A  solemn  declara- 
tion of  resolution,  fact,  or  opinion. 

He  maketh  protestation  to  them  of  Corinth,  that 
the  gospel  did  not  by  other  means  prevail  with 
them,  than  with  others  the  same  gospel  taught  by 
the  rest  of  the  apostles.  Hooker. 

But  to  your  protestation ;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess.  Shakesp.  Winter'sTale. 

If  the  lords  of  the  council  issued  out  any  order 
against  them,  some  nobleman  published  a  protes- 
tation against  it.  Clarendon. 

1  smiled  at  the  solemn  protestation  of  the  poet 
in  the  first  page,  that  he  believes  neither  in  the 
fates  or  destinies.  Addison. 

Prote'ster.  n.s.  [?i-om  protest.]  One 
who  protests  ;  one  who  utters  a  solemn 
declaration. 

Did  I  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester  ?      Shakesp.  Julius  Ca:sar. 

What  if  he  were  one  of  the  latest  protesters 
against  popery  ?  and  bnt  one  among  many,  that 
set  about  the  same  work  ?  Atterbury. 

PROTHO'NOTARY.  n.  s.[protonotaire, 
Fr.  protonotarius,  Lat.]  The  head  re- 
gister. 
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Sali^acus,  the  pope's  prothonotary,  denies  the 
Nubians  professing  of  obedience  to  the  bishop  of 
I^ome.  Brerewood. 
Prothono'tariship.  n.s.  [fromjjro- 
thonotary.]  The  office  or  dignity  of 
the  principal  register. 
He  had  the  prothonotariship  of  the  chancery. 

Carew 

Pro'tocol.  n.s.  [protokol,  Dut.  pro- 
tocole,  Fr.  "jr^iSloxoT^Xov,  from  tt^wt©-  and 
KoXXn.]  The  original  copy  of  any  writing. 

An  original  is  stiled  the  protocol,  or  scriptura 
matrix  ;  and  if  the  protocol,  which  is  the  root  and 
foundation  of  the  instrument,  does  not  appear, 
the  instrument  Is  not  valid.  Aylijfe. 

Protoma'rtyR.  n.  S.  [■nr^ar®'  and 
IJt.ci^v^.]  The  first  martyr.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  St.  Stephen. 

Pro'toplast.  n.s.  [w^wt©- and  7rX«!5-o?.] 
Original ;  thing  first  formed  as  a  copy 
to  be  followed  afterwards. 

The  consumption  was  the  primitive  disease, 
which  put  a  period  to  our  protoplasts,  Adam  and 
Eve.  Harvey. 

Pro'totype.     n.  s.      [prototype,  Fr. 
ir^uToTv-rrot.]    The  original  of  a  copy  ; 
exemplar;  archetype. 
Man  is  the  prototype  of  all  exact  symmetry. 

Wotton. 

The  image  and  prototype  were  two  distinct 
things ;  and  therefore  what  belonged  to  the  ex- 
emplar could  not  be  attributed  to  the  image. 

Stillingjieet. 

To  PROTRACT,  v.a.  [protractus,  Lat.] 
To  draw  out ;  to  delay  ;  to  lengthen  ; 
to  spin  to  length. 

Where  can  they  get  victuals  to  support  such  a 
multitude,  if  we  do  but  protract  the  war  ?  Knolles. 

He  shrives  this  woman  to  her  smock  ; 
Else  ne'er  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 

Shakesp. 

Protra'ct.  71.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Te- 
dious continuance. 

Since  I  did  leave  the  presence  of  ray  love. 
Many  long  weary  days  I  have  out-wurn, 

And  many  nights,  that  slowly  seem'd  to  move 
Their  sad  protract  from  evening  until  morn,  Spens. 
Protra'cter.  n.s.    [from  protract.] 

1.  One  who  draws  out  any  thing  to  te- 
dious length. 

2.  A  mathematical  instrument  for  taking 
and  measuring  angles. 

Protra'ction.  n.  s.  [from  protract.] 
The  act  of  drawing  to  length. 

Those  delays 
And  long  protraction,  which  he  must  endure. 
Betrays  the  opportunity.  Daniel. 

As  to  the  fabulous  protractions  of  the  age  of  the 
world  by  the  Egyptians,  they  are  uncertain  idle 
traditions.  Hale. 

Protra'ctive.  adj.  .  [from  protract.] 
Dilatory  ;  delaying ;  spinning  to  length. 

Our  works  are  nought  else 
But  the  protractive  tryals  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men.  Shakesp. 

He  suffered  their  protractive  arts. 
And  strove  by  mildness  to  reduce  their  hearts,' 

Dryden. 

Protre'ptical.  adj.  [w^ot^et/Iixo?.]  Hor- 
tatory ;  suasory. 

The  means  used  are  partly  didactical  and  pro- 
treptical ;  demonstrating  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
and  then  urging  the  professors  to  be  stedfast  in  the 
faitli,  and  beware  of  infidelity.  Wwrd  on  Infidelity. 

To  Protru'de.  v.a.  [protrudo,  Lat.] 
To  thrust  forward. 

When  the  stomach  has  performed  its  ofliceupon 
the  food,  it  protrudes  it  into  the  guts,  by  whose  pe- 
ristaltick  motion  it  is  gently  conveyed  along.Loc/c. 
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They  were  not  left,  upon  the  sea's  being  pro- 
truded forwards,  and  constrained  to  fall  off  from 
certain  coasts  by  the  mud  or  earth,  which  is  dis- 
charj;ed  into  it  by  rivers.  Woodward. 

His  left  arm  extended,  and  fore-finger  protruded. 

Garlick. 

To  Protru'de.  v.  n.  To  thrust  itself 
forward. 

If  the  spirits  be  not  merely  detained,  but  pro- 
trude a  little,  and  that  motion  be  confused,  tliere 
followeth  putrefaction.  Bacon. 

Protru'sion.  M.S.  [ protrusus,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  thrusting  toward  ;  thrust ; 
push. 

To  conceive  this  in  bodies  inflexible,  and  with- 
out all  protrusion  of  parts,  were  to  expect  a  race 
from  Hercules  his  pillars.  Browti. 

One  can  have  the  idea  of  one  body  moved, 
whilst  others  are  at  rest ;  then  the  place  it  de- 
serted, gives  us  the  idea  of  purer  space  without 
solidity,  whereinto  another  body  may  enter, witl  - 
out  either  resistance  or  protrusion  of  any  ihing.Loc. 

Erotu'berance.  n.  s.  [protubero, 
Lat.]  Something  swelling  above  the 
rest ;  prominence  ;  tumour. 

If  the  world  were  eternal,  by  the  continual  fall 
and  wearing  of  waters,  all  the  protuberances  of  the 
earth  would  infinite  ages  since  have  been  levelled, 
and  the  superficies  of  the  earth  rendered  plain. 

Hale. 

Mountains  seem  but  so  many  wens  and  unna- 
tural profu&erances  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  More. 

Protu'berant.  adj.  [from  piwtuber- 
a<e.]    Swelling ;  prominent. 

One  man's  eyes  are  more  protuberant  nnd  swell- 
ing out,  another's  more  sunk  and  depressed. G/an. 

Though  the  eye  seems  round,  in  reality  the  iris 
is  protuberant  above  the  white,  else  the  eye  could 
not  have  admitted  a  whole  hemisphere  at  one 
view.  Rcy- 

To  PROTU'BERATE.  v.  n.  {protubero, 
Lat.]  To  swell  forward ;  to  swell  out 
beyond  the  parts  adjacent. 

If  the  navel  protuberates,  make  a  small  puncture 
with  a  lancet  through  the  skin,  and  the  waters 
will  be  voided  without  any  danger  of  a  hernia 
succeeding.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

PROUD,  adj.    [ppube,  or  ppur,  Sax.J 

1.  Too  much  pleased  with  himself. 
The  proudest  admirer  of  his  own  parts  might 

find  it  useful  to  consult  with  others,  though  of 
inferior  capacity.  tl'^atts. 

2.  Elated ;  valuing  himself ;  with  of  before 
the  object. 

If  thou  beest  proit(2,  be  most  instant  in  praying 
for  humility.  Duty  of' Man, 

Fortune,  that,  with  malicious  joy. 
Does  man  her  slave  oppress. 

Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy. 
Is  seldom  pleas'd  to  bless.         Dryden's  Horace. 

In  vain  o/' pompous  chastity  you're  proud. 
Virtue's  adultery  of  the  tongue,  when  loud.  Dry. 

High  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  place, 
And  proud,  like  her,  of  an  immortal  race.  Dryden. 

If  it  were  a  virtue  in  a  woman  to  be  proud  and 
vain  in  herself,  we  could  hardly  take  better  means 
to  raise  this  passion  in  her,  than  those  that  are 
now  used  in  their  education.  Law, 

3.  Arrogant;  haughty;  impatient. 
The  patient  in  spirit  is  better  than  the  proud  in 

spirit.  Ecclus. 
A  foe  so  proud  will  not  the  weaker  seek.  Milt. 
Proud  Sparta  with  their  wheels  resounds.  Pope. 

4.  Daring ;  presumptuous. 
By  his  understanding  he  smiteth  through  the 

proud.  Job. 

The  blood  foretold  the  giant's  fall. 
By  this  proud  palmer's  hand.  Drayton. 

The  proud  attempt  thou  hast  repell'd.  Milton. 

5.  Lofty  of  mien  ;  grand  of  person. 
He  like  a  proud  steed  rein'd,  went  haughty  on. 

Milton. 

6.  Grand  ;  lofty  ;  splendid  ;  magnificent. 
So  much  is  true,  that  the  said  country  of  Atlan- 
tis, as  well  as  that  of  Peru,  then  called  Coya,  as 
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that  of  Mexico,  then  named  Tyramhel,  were 
mighty  and  proud  kingdoms  in  arms,  shipping  and 
riches.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

Storms  of  stones  from  the  proud  temple's  height 
Pour  down,  and  on  our  batter'd  helms  alight. 

Dryden. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus  vast  and  proud, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood.  Dryden. 
7.  Ostentatious ;  specious ;  grand. 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life. 
Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me. 

Shakes}). 

Q,  Salacious  ;  eager  for  the  male. 

That  camphire  begets  in  rrffen  an  impotency 
unto  venery,  observation  will  hardly  confirm,  and 
we  have  found  it  fail  in  cocks  and  hens,  which 
was  a  more  favourable  tryal  than  that  of  Scaliger, 
when  he  gave  it  unto  a  bitch  that  was  proud. 

Brown'  Vulgar  Errours. 

0.  [Ppybe,  Sax.  is  swelling.]     Fungous ; 
exuberant. 

When  the  vessels  are  too  lax,  and  do  not  suffi- 
ciently resist  the  influx  of  the  liquid,  that  begets 
a  fungus  or  proud  flesh.  Arbuthnot. 

This  eminence  is  composed  of  little  points, 
called  fungus  or  proud  flesh.        Sharp's  Surgery. 

Prou'dly.  adv.    [from  proud.] 

1.  Arrogantly;  ostentatiously;  in  a  proud 
manner. 

He  bears  himself  more  proudly 
Even  to  my  person, than  I  thought  he  would. S/ia/c. 

Ancus  follows  with  a  fawning  air; 
But  vain  within,  and  proudly  popular.  Dryden. 

Proudly  he  marches  on,  and  void  of  fear  ; 
Vain  insolence.  Addison. 

2.  With  loftiness  of  mien. 
The  swan 

Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly  rows. 

Milton. 

To  Prove,  v.  a.    [probo,  Lat.  prouver, 
Fr.] 

1.  To  evince ;.  to  show  by  argument  or 
testimony. 

Let  the  trumpet  sound  : 
If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons. 
There  is  my  pledge  ;  I'll  prove  it  on  thy  heart. 

Shakesp. 

So  both  their  deeds  compar'd  this  day  shall 
prove.  Milton. 
Smile  on  me,  and  I  will  prove 
Wonder  is  shorter  liv'd  than  love.  Walter. 

Hit  prove  any  thing,- it  can  only  prove  against 
our  author,  that  the  assignment  of  dominion  to 
the  eldest  is  not  by  divine  institution.  Locke, 
In  spite  of  Luther's  declaration,  he  will  prove 
the  tenet  upon  him.  Atterbury. 

2.  To  try  ;  to  bring  to  the  test. 
Wilt  thou  thy  idle  rage  by  reason  prove  ? 

Or  speak  those  thoughts,  which  have  no  power 
to  move  f  Sandys. 

3.  To  experience. 
Thy  overpraising  leaves  in  doubt 

The  virtue  of  that  fruit,  in  thee  first  prov'd.  Milt. 

4.  To  endure ;  to  try  by  suffering  or  en- 
countering. 

Delay  not  the  present,  but 
Filling  the  air  with  swords  advanc'd,  and  darts. 
We  prove  this  very  hour.        Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Could  sense  raakeMarius  sit  unbound,  and  prove 
The  cruel  lancing  of  the  knotty  gout  ?  Davies. 

Well  I  deserv'd  Evadne's  scorn  to  prove,. 
That  to  ambition  sacrific'd  my  love.  Waller. 

Let  him  in  arms  the  pow'r  of  Turnus  prove. 
And  learn  to  fear  whom  he  disclaims  to  love. Dryd. 

To  Prove,  v.  n. 

1,  To  make  tryal. 
Children  prove,  whether  they  can  rub  upon  the 

breast  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upon  the  forehead 
with  another.  Bacon. 

The  sons  prepare 
Meeting  like  winds  broke  loose  upon  the  main, 
To  prove  by  arms  whose  fate  it  was  to  reign. Dryi. 

2.  To  be  found  by  experience. 
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Prove  true,  imagination !  oh,  prove  true 
That  1,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta  en  for  you.  Shak. 

All  esculent  and  garden  herbs,  set  upon  the 
tops  of  hills,  will  prove  more  medicinal,  though 
less  esculent.  Bacon. 

3.  To  succeed. 

If  the  experiment  proved  not,  it  might  be  pre- 
tended, that  the  beasts  were  not  killed  in  the  due 
time.  Bacon. 

4.  To  be  found  in  the  event. 
The  fair  blossom  hangs  the  head 

Sideways,  as  on  a  dying  bed, 

And  those  pearls  of  dew  she  wears,' 

Prove  to  be  presaging  tears.  Milton, 

The  beauties  which  adorn'd  that  age. 
The  shining  subjects  of  his  rage  : 
Hoping  they  should  immortal  prove. 
Rewarded  with  success  in  love.  Waller. 

When  the  inflammation  ends  in  a  gangrene,  the 
case  proves  mortal.  Arbuthnot. 

Property,  you  see  it  alter. 
Or  in  a  mortgage  prove  a  lawyer's  share. 
Or  in  a  jointure  vanish  from  the  heir.  Pope. 

Pro'veable.  adj.  [ixom prove.]  That 
may  be  proved. 

Prove'ditor.  In.s.  [ proveditore,lta\.'] 

Provedo're.  3    One  who  undertakes 

to  procure  supplies  for  an  army. 

The  Jews,  in  those  ages,  had  the  office  of  po- 
vedore.  Friend. 

Pro  vender,  w.  s.  [  provande,  Dut. 
provende,  Fr.]  Dry  food  for  brutes ; 
hay  and  corn. 

Good  jrrovender  labouring  horses  would  have.  ' 

Tusser. 

I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender  ; 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight.  Shakesp. 

Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  ass. 
For  nought  but  provender.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

V\  hene'er  he  chanc'd  his  hands  to  lay 
On  magazines  of  corn  or  hay. 
Gold  ready  coin'd  appear'd,  instead 
Of  paultry  provender  and  bread.      Swat's  Miscel. 

For  a  fortnight  before  you  kill  them,  feed  them 
with  hay  or  other  povender.  Mortimer. 

PRO'VERB.  M.S.  [proverbe,  Fr.  pro- 
verbium,  Lat.] 

1.  A  short  'sentence  frequently  repeated 
by  the  people  ;  a  saw  ;  an  adage. 

The  sum  of  his  whole  book  of  proverbs  is  an 
exhortation  to  the  study  of  this  practick  wisdom. 

Decay  of' Piety. 

It  is  in  praise  and  commendation  of  men,  as  it 
is  in  gettiiigs  and  gains ;  for  the  proverb  is  true^ 
that  light  gains  make  heavy  purses  ;  for  light  gaini 
come  thick,  whereas  great  come  but  now  and 
then.  Bacon's  Essays. 

The  proverb  says  of  the  Genoese,  that  they 
have  a  sea  without  fish,  land  without  trees,  and 
men  without  faith.  Addison. 

2.  A  word  ;  a  by- word  ;  name  or  obser- 
vation commonly  received  or  uttered. 

Thou  hast  delivered  us  for  a  spoil,  and  a  proverb 
of  reproach.  Tob.  iii.  4. 

To  Pro'verb.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun. 
Not  a  good  word. 

1.  To  mention  in  a^proverb. 

Am  I  not  sung  and  proverb'd  for  a  fool 
In  ev'ry  street ;  do  they  not  say,  how  well 
Are  come  upon  him  his  deserts Milton. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  proverb. 

Let  wantons,  light  of  heart. 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels  : 
For  1  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase  ; 
I'll  be  a  candle-holder  and  look  on.  Shakesp. 

Prove'rbial.  adj.  [proverbial,Fr.  from 

proverb.] 
I.  Mentioned  in  a  proverb. 

In  case  of  excesses,  I  take  the  ^German  prover- 
bial cure,  bv  a  hair  of  the  same  beast,  to  be  the 
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worst  in  the  world  ;  and  the  best,  the  monks  diet, 
tu  eat  till  you  are  sick,  and  fast  till  you  are  well 
again.  Temple's  Miscellanies. 

I.  Resembling  a  proverb ;  suitable  to  a 
proverb. 

This  river's  head  being  unknown,  and  drawn 
to  a  proverbial  obscurity,  the  opinion  became 
without  bounds.  Brown. 
(,  Comprised  in  a  proverb. 

Moral  sentences  and  proverbial  speeches  are  nu- 
merous in  this  poet.  Pope. 

Prove'rbially.  adv.  [from  proverbial,] 
In  a  proverb. 

It  is  proverbially  said,  formicse  sua  bills  inest, 
habet  &  muscasplenem  ;  whereas  these  parts  ana- 
tomy hath  not  discovered  in  insects.  Broion. 

^oPROVI'DE.  v.a.  [  provideo,  Lat] 
.  To  procure  beforehand  ;  to  get  ready ; 
to  prepare. 

God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt- 
olFerinp.  Genesis. 
Provide  out  of  all  able  men  that  fear  God. 

Exodus,  xviii.  21. 
He  happier  seat  provides  for  us.  Milton. 

.  To  furnish  ;  to  supply :  with  of  or  with 
before  the  thing  provided. 

Part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire.  Milton. 

To  make  experiments  of  gold,  be  provided  of'  a 
conservatory  of  snow,  a  good  large  vault  under 
ground,  and  a  deep  well.  Bacon. 

The  king  forthwith  provides  him  of  a  guard, 
A  thousand  archers  daily  to  attend.  Daniel. 

If  1  have  really  drawn  a  portrait  to  the  knees, 
let  some  better  artist  provide  himself  of'  a  deeper 
canvas,  and  taking  these  hints,  set  the  figure  on 
its  legs,  and  finisli  it.  Dryden. 
lie  went, 

With  large  expence  and  with  a  pompous  train 
Provided,  as  to  visit  France  or  Spain.  Dryden. 

An  earth  well  provided  of'  all  requisite  things 
for  an  habitable  world.  Burnet's  Theory. 

Rome,  by  the  care  of  the  magistrates,  was  well 
provided  with  corn.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

When  the  monasteries  were  granted  away,  the 
parishes  were  left  destitute,  or  very  meanly  pro- 
vided of' any  maintenance  for  a  pastor. 

Swift's  Miscellanies. 

They  were  of  good  birth,  and  such  who,  al- 
though inheriting  good  estates,  yet  happened  to 
be  well  educated,  and  provided  with  learning.  Swift. 

,  To  .stipulate ;  to  make  a  conditional 
limitation. 

To  provide  against.  To  take  measures 
for  counteracting  or  escaping  any  ill. 

Sagacity  of  brutes  in  defending  themselves, 
providing  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  care  for  their  young.  Hale. 

Some  men,  instructed  by  the  lab'ring  ant, 
Provide  against  th'  extremeties  of  want.  Dryden. 

Fraudulent  practices  were  provided  against  by 
laws.  Arbuthnot. 

.  To  provide  for.  To  take  care  of  before- 
hand. 

States,  which  will  continue,  are  above  all  things 
to  uphold  their  reverend  regard  of  religion,  and 
to  provide  for  the  same  by  all  means.  Hooker, 

He  hath  intent,  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for,  Shakesp. 

A  provident  man proi;ides_/(>r  the  fatnie.Paleigh, 

My  arbitrary  bounty's  uiideny'd  ; 
I  give  reversions,  and  Jbr  heirs  provide.  Garth. 

He  will  have  many  dependents,  whose  wants 
he  cannot  p/rovide  for.  Addison. 

RoviDED  that.  [This  is  the  form  of  an 
adverbial  expression,  and  the  French 
number  pourvtu  que  among  their  con- 
junctions ;  it  is  however  the  participle 
of  the  verb  provide,  used  as  the  Latin, 
cudito  h^c  fitri.]  Upon  these  terms; 
this  stipulation  being  made. 
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If  I  come  of}',  she  your  jewel,  this  your  jewel, 
and  my  gold  are  your's  ;  provided  T  have  your 
commendation  for  my  more  free  entertainment. 

Shakesp.  CymbeUne. 
I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you  ; 
Provided  that  yim  do  no  outrages.  Shakesp. 

Provided  that  he  set  up  his  resolution,  not  to 
let  himself  down  below  the  dignity  of  a  wise  man. 

L'  Eitrange. 

Pro'vidence.  n.s.  [providence,  Fr. 
providentia,  Lat.] 

J .  Foresight ;  timely  care ;  forecast ;  the 
act  of  providing. 

The  only  people,  which  as  by  their  justice  and 
providence  give  neither  cause  nor  hope  to  their 
neighbours  to  annoy  them,  so  are  they  not  stirred 
with  false  praise  to  trouble  others  quiet.  S'ldney. 

Providence  for  war  is  the  best  prevention  of  it. 

Bacon. 

An  established  character  spreads  the  influence 
of  such  as  move  in  a  high  sphere,  on  all  around  ; 
it  reaches  farther  than  their  own  care  and  provi- 
dence can  do.  Atterbury. 

2.  The  care  of  God  over  created  beings; 
divine  superintendence. 

This  appointeth  unto  them  their  kinds  of  work- 
ing, the  disposition  whereof,  in  the  purity  of 
God's  nwn  knowledge,  is  rightly  termed  provi- 
dence. Hooker. 

Is  it  not  ar  evident  sign  of  his  wonderful  provi- 
dence over  us,  when  that  food  of  eternal  life,  upon 
the  utter  want  whereof  our  endless  destruction 
ensureth,  is  prepared  and  always  set  in  such  a 
readiness  ?  Hooker, 

Eternal  providence  exceeding  thought, 
Where  none  appears  can  make  herself  a  way. 

Spenser. 

Providence  is  an  intellectual  knowledge,  both 
foreseeing,  caring  for,  and  ordering  all  things, 
and  doth  not  only  beliold  all  past,  all  present,  and 
all  to  come ;  but  is  the  cause  of  their  so  being, 
which  prescience  is  not.  Paieigh. 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  chuse 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  providence  their  guide. 

Milt07l. 

Though  the  providence  of  God  doth  sufl^er  many 
particular  churches  to  cease,  yet  the  promise  of 
the  same  God  will  never  permit  that  all  of  them 
at  nnce  shall  perish.  Pearson, 

They  could  not  move  me  from  my  settled  faith 
in  God  and  his  providence.  More'sDivineDialogues. 

3.  Prudence  ;  frugality  ;  reasonable  and 
moderate  care  of  expence. 

By  thrift  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair. 
Though  late,  yet  is  at  last  become  my  care  ; 
My  heart  shall  be  my  own,  my  vast  expence 
Reduc'd  to  bounds,  by  time\y  providence. Dryden, 

Pro'vident.  adj.  [  providens,  Lat.] 
Forecasting  ;  cautious  ;  prudent  with 
respect  to  futurity. 

I  saw  your  brother. 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
To  a  strong  mast  that  liv'd  upon  the  sea.  Shakesp. 

We  ourselves  account  such  a  man  for  provident 
as  remembering  things  past,  and  observing  things 
present,  can,  by  judgment,  and  comparing  tlie 
one  with  the  other,  provide  for  the  fatme, Raleiglt. 

First  crept 
The  parsimonious  emmet,  provident 
Of  future.  _  Milton. 

Orange,  with  youth,  experience  has. 
In  action  young,  in  council  old  ; 

Orange  is  what  Augustus  was. 
Brave,  v/ary,  provident,  and  bold.  Waller. 

A  very  prosperous  people,  flushed  with  great 
successes,  are  seldom  so  pious,  so  humble,  so  just, 
or  so  provident,  as  to  perpetuate  their  happiness. 

Atterbury. 

Provide'ntial.  adj.  [from providence,] 

Effected  by  providence ;  referrible  to 

providence. 

What  a  confusion  would  it  bring  upon  man- 
kind, if  those,  unsatisfied  with  the  providential 
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distribution  of  heats  and  colds,  might  take  the  go- 
vernment into  their  own  hands  ?  L'Estrange, 

The  lilies  grow,  and  the  ravens  are  fed,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  nature,  and  yet  they  are  made 
arguments  of  providence,  nor  are  these  things 
less  providential,  because  regular.  Burnet, 

The  scorched  earth,  were  it  not  for  this  re- 
markably providential  contrivance  of  things,  would 
have  been  uninhabitable.  Woodward. 

This  thin,  this  soft  contexture  of  the  air. 
Shows  the  wise  author's  providential  cure, Blackm. 

Provide'ntially.    adv.    [from  provi- 
dential.]   By  the  care  of  providence. 

Every  animal  is  providentially  directed  to  the 
use  of  its  proper  weapons.     Ray  on  the  Creation, 

It  happened,  very  providentially  to  the  honour 
of  the  christian  religion,  that  it  did  not  take  its 
rise  in  the  dark  illiterate  ages  of  the  world,  but 
at  a  time  when  arts  and  sciences  were  at  their 
height,  Addison. 

Pro'vidently.  adv.   [from  provident,] 
With  foresight ;  with  wise  precaution. 

Nature  having  designed  water  fowls  to  fly  in 
the  air,  and  live  in  the  water,  she  providentltj 
makes  their  feathers  of  such  a  texture,  that  they 
do  not  admit  the  water.  Boyle. 

Provi  der.   n.  s.    [from  provide.]  He 
who  provides  or  procures. 

Here's  money  for  my  meat, 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal,  and  parted  thence 
With  prayers  for  the  provider,  Shakesp, 

PROVINCE,  n.s.   [province,  Fr.  pro- 
vincia,  Lat] 

1 .  A  conquered  country ;  a  country  go- 
verned by  a  delegate. 

Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  conquer. 

Shakesp, 

Greece,  Italy  and  Sicily  were  divided  into  com- 
monwealths, till  swallowed  up,  and  made  pro- 
vinces by  Rome.  Temple 

See  them  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  ease. 
Or  infamous  for  plunder'd  provinces.  Pope. 

2.  The  proper  office  or  business  of  any 
one. 

I  am  fit  for  honour's  toughest  task  ; 
Nor  ever  yet  found  fooling  was  ray  province. 

Otway. 

Nor  can  I  alone  sustain  this  day's  province. 

More, 

'Tis  thine,  whate'er  is  pleasant,  good  or  fair ; 
All  nature  is  thy  province,  life  thy  care.  Dryden. 

'Tis  not  the  pretor's  province  to  bestow 
True  freedom.         ~  Dryden's  Pcrsius. 

The  woman's  province  is  to  be  careful  in  her 
ceconoiny,  and  chaste  in  her  affection.  Taller. 

3.  A  region  ;  a  tract. 

Over  many  a  tract 
Of  heav'n  they  march'd,and  many  a prow'nce  wide. 

M'dton. 

Their  understandings  are  cooped  up  in  narrow 
bounds  ;  so  that  they  never  look  abroad  into 
other  provinces  of  the  intellectual  world.  Watts. 

He  has  caused  fortified  towns  and  large  provin- 
ces to  be  restored,  which  had  beenconquered  long 
before.  Davenant. 

Provi'ncial.    adj.     [provincial,  Fr. 
from  province.] 

1 .  Relating  to  a  province  ;  belonging  to 

a  province. 

The  duke  dare  not  more  stretch 
This  finger  of  mine,  than  he  dare  rack  his  own  ; 
His  subject  am  I  not,  nor  here  provincial.  Shakesp. 

2.  Appendant  to  the  principal  country. 
Some  have  delivered  the  polity  of  spirits,  and 

left  an  account  even  to  their  yrouincia/ dominions. 

iirown. 

3.  Not  of  the  mother  country ;  rude ;  un- 
polished. 

They  build  and  treat  with  such  magnificence. 
That,  like  th'  ambitious  monarclis  of  the  age. 
They  give  the  law  to  our  vrovincial  stage. Dryden. 
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\  country  'squire  having  only  the  provincia 
accent  upon  his  tongue,  which  is  neither  a  fauh 
nor  in  his  power  to  remedy,  must  marry  a  cast 
wench.  Swift. 

His  mien  was  aukward  ;  graces  he  had  none  ; 
Provincial  were  his  notions  and  his  tone.  Harte 


4.  Belonging  only  to  an  archbishop's  ju 
risdiction ;  not  oecumenical. 

A  law  made  in  a  provincial  synod,  is  properly 
termed  a  provincial  constitution.Ayliffe'sParergon. 

Provi'ncial.  M.S.  [provincial, Fr. from 
province.]    A  spiritual  governor. 

Valignanus  was  provincial  cf  the  Jesuits  hi  th 
Indies.  Stillingfleet. 

To  Provi'nciate.  v.  a.  [from province. 
To  turn  to  a  province.    A  word  not  in 
use. 

When  tliere  was  a  design  to  provinciate  the 
whole  liingdom,  Druina,  though  offered  a  can- 
ton would  not  accept  of  it.  Hawel. 

To  Provi'ne.  v.n.  [provigner,  Fr.J  To 
lay  a  stock  or  branch  of  a  vine  in  the 
ground  to  take  root  for  more  encrease. 

PROVISION,  n.  s.  [provision,  Fr. pro 
visio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  providing  beforehand. 

Kalander  knew,  that  provision  is  the  foundation 
of  hospitality,  and  thrift  thefevvel  of  magnificence. 

Sidney. 

2.  Measures  taken  beforehand. 

Five  days  we  do  allot  thee  for  provision, 
To  shield  thee  from  disasters  of  the  wurid.Shakesp 

He  preserved  all  points  of  humanity,  in  taking 
order  and  making  provision  for  the  relief  of  strang- 
ers distressed.  Bacon. 

The  prudent  part  is  to  propose  remedies  for  tlie 
present  evils,  and  provisions  agauist  future  events. 

Temple. 

Religion  lays  the  strictest  obligations  upon  men, 
to  make  the  best  provision  for  their  comfortable 
subsistence  in  this  world,  and  their  salvation  in 
the  next.         _  Tillotson. 

3.  Accumulation  of  stores  beforehand  ; 
stock  collected. 

Mendoza  advertised,  that  he  would  valiantly 
defend  the  city,  so  long  as  he  had  any  provision  o{ 
victuals.  Knoltes. 

In  such  abundance  lies  our  choice. 
As  leaves  a  greater  store  of  fruit  untouch'd. 
Still  hanging  incorruptible,  till  men 
Grow  up  to  their  provision.  Milton. 

David,  after  he  had  made  such  vast  provisioyi  of 
materials  fur  the  temple,  yet  because  lie  had  dipt 
his  hands  in  blood,  was  not  permitted  to  lay  a 
stone  in  that  sacred  pile.  South. 

4.  Victuals  ;  food  ;  provender. 
He  caused  provisions  to  be  brought  in.Clarendon. 
Provisions  laid  in  large  for  man  or  beast.  Milton. 
Under  whose  chin  nature  hath  fastened  a  little 

bag,  which  she  hath  also  taught  him  to  use  as  a 
store-house  ;  for  in  this  having  filled  his  belly,  he 
preserveth  the  remnant  of  his  provision,  Heylyn. 

5.  Terms  settled ;  care  taken. 
This  law  was  only  to  reform  the  degenerate 

English,  but  there  was  no  care  taken  for  tlie  re- 
formation of  the  mere  Irish,  no  ordinance,  no 
provision  made  for  the  abolishing  of  their  barba- 
rous customs.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Provi'sional.  adj.  \[provisionel,  Fr. 
from  provision.]  Temporarily  estab- 
lished ;  provided  for  present  need. 

The  commenda  semestris  grew  out  of  a  natural 
equity,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  patron's  respite 
given  him  to  present,  the  church  should  not  be 
without  a  provisional  pastor.  ^yl'jf'e. 

Provi'sionally.  adv.  [from provision- 
al.] By  way  of  provision. 
_  The  abbot  of  St.  Martin  was  born,  was  bap- 
tized, and  declared  a  man  provisionally,  till  time 
should  show  what  he  would  prove,  nature  had 
moulded  him  so  untowardly.       .  Locke. 
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PROVISO.  U.S.  [Latin:  as,  proviso 
rem  ita  se  hahituram  esse.]  Stipulation; 
caution  ;  provisional  condition. 

This  proviso  is  needful,  that  the  sheriff  may  not 
have  the  like  power  of  life  as  the  marshal  hath. 

Spenser. 

Some  will  allow  the  church  no  further  power, 
than  only  to  exhort,  and  this  but  with  a  proviso 
too,  that  it  extends  not  to  such  as  think  themselves 
too  wise  to  be  advised.  South. 

He  doth  deny  his  prisoners. 
But  with  proviso  and  exception. 
That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  shall  ransom  strait 
His  brother-in-law.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Provoca'tion.  n.  s.  [provocatio,  Lat. 
provocation;  Fr.] 

1.  An  act  or  cause  by  which  anger  is  raised. 
It  is  a  fundamental  law,  in  the  Turkish  empire, 

that  they  may,  without  any  other  provocation, 
make  war  upon  Christendom  for  the  propagation 
of  their  law.  Bacon. 

Tempt  not  ray  swelling  rage 
With  black  reproaches,  scorn  and  provocation. 

Smith. 

2.  An  appeal  to  a  judge. 

A  provocation  is  every  act,  whereby  the  office 
of  the  judge  or  his  assistance  his  asked  ;  a  provo- 
catioti  including  both  a  judicial  and  an  extrajudi- 
cial appeal.  Aytiffe. 

3.  I  know  not  whether  in  the  following 
passage,  it  be  appeal  or  incitement. 

The  like  effects  may  grow  in  all  towards  their 
pastor,  and  in  their  pastor  towards  every  of  them, 
between  whom  there  daily  and  interchangeably 
pass  in  the  hearing  of  God  himself,  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  holy  angels,  so  many  heavenly 
acclamations,  exultations,  provocations,  and  peti- 
tions. Hooker. 

Provo'cative.  n.  s.  [from  provoke.] 
Any  thing  which  revives  a  decayed  or 
cloyed  appetite. 

There  would  be  no  variety  of  tastes  to  solicit 
his  palate,  and  occasion  excess,  nor  anj'  artificial 
provocatives  to  relieve  satiety.  Addison. 

Pkovo'cativeness.  n.s.  [from  provo- 
caiive.]  The  quality  of  being  provoca- 
tive. 

To  PROVO'KE.  V.  a.  [provoquer,  Fr. 
provoco,  Lat.] 

1.  To  rouse ;  to  excite  by  something  offen 
sive  ;  to  awake. 

Ye  provoke  me  unto  wrath,  burning  incense 
unto  other  Gods.  Jeremiah,  xSv.  8, 

Neither  to  provoke,  nor  dread 
New  war  provok'd.  .  Milton. 
To  whet  their  courage,  and  their  rage  provoke. 

Dryden. 

I  neither  fear,  nor  will  provoke  the  war.  Dryden. 

2.  To  anger ;  to  enrage ;  to  offend ;  to 
incense. 

Though  often  provoked,  by  the  insolence  of  some 
of  the  bishops,  to  a  dislike  of  their  overmuch  fer- 
vour, his  integrity  to  the  king  was  without  ble- 
mish. '  Clarendon. 
Such  acts 

Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest.  Milton. 

Agamemnon  provokes  Apollo  against  them, 
whom  he  was  willing  to  appease  afterwards.Po;;e. 

3.  To  cause  ;  to  promote. 
Drink  is  a  great  provoker ;  it  provokes  and  un- 

provokes.  Shakesp, 
One  Petro  covered  up  his  patient  with  warm 
cloaths,  and  when  the  fever  began  a  little  to  de- 
cline, gave  him  cold  water  to  drink  till  he  provoked 
sweat.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  challenge. 
He  now  provokes  the  sea-gods  from  the  shore  : 

With  envy  Triton  heard  the  martial  sound. 
And  the  bold  champion  for  his  challenge  drown'd. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  induce  by  motive ;  to  move ;  to 
incite. 
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We  may  not  be  startled  at  the  breaking  of  the 
exterior  earth  ;  for  the  face  of  nature  hath  provoked 
men  to  think  of,  and  observe  such  a  thing.  BuTTiet. 

To  Provo'ke.  v.  n. 

V.  To  appeal.   A  latinism. 

Arius  and  Pelagius  duTit  provoke 
To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke.  Dryden. 

2.  To  produce  anger. 

It  was  not  your  brother's  evil  disposition  made 
him  seek  his  death,  but  a  provoking  ment. Shakesp. 

The  Lord  abhorred  them,  because  of  the  pro- 
voking of  his  sons.  Deuteronomy,  xxxii.  19 

If  we  consider  man  in  such  a  loathsome  and 
provoking  condition,  v^as  it  not  love  enough,  that 
he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  a  being  ?  Taylor 

Provo'ker.  n.s.    [from  provoke.] 

1.  One  that  raises  anger. 

As  in  all  civil  insurrections,  the  ringleader  i 
looked  on  with  a  peculiar  severity,  so,  in  this  case 
the  first  provoker  has  double  portion  of  the  guilt. 

Government  qj  the  Tongue 

2.  Causer ;  proinoter. 

Drink,  Sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  nosepaintine, 
sleep,  and  urine,  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Provo'kingly.  adv.  [from  provoking.] 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  anger. 

When  we  see  a  man  that  yesterday  kept  a  hu- 
miliation, to-day  invading  the  possessions  of  his 
brethren,  we  need  no  other  proof  how  hypocriti- 
cally and  provokingly  he  confessed  his  pride. 

Decay  qf  Piety. 

PRO'VOST.  n.  s;    [pjiapaj-t,  Sax.  pro- 
vost, Fr. provosto,  ItaX.prcepositns,  Lat,] 

1 .  The  chief  of  any  body  :  as,  the  provost 

of  a  college. 

He  had  particular  intimacy  with  Dr.  Potter, 
prwDSt  of  Queen's  college.  -  Fell, 

2.  The  executioner  of  an  army. 
Kingston,  provost  marshal  of  the  king's  army, 

was  deemed  not  only  cruel  but  inhuman  in  his 
executions.  Haywwrd. 

Pro'vostship.  n.  s.  [from  provosti] 
The  office  of  a  provost. 

C.  Piso  first  rose,  and  afterwards  was  advanced 
to  the  provostship  of  Rome  by  Tiberius.  Hakewill. 

Prow.    n.s.     [proue,  Fr.  proa,  Span. 
prora,  Lat.]    The  head  or  forepart  of  a , 
ship. 

The  sea-victory  of  Vespasian  was  a  lady  hold- 
ing a  palm  :n  her  hand,  at  her  foot  the  pratu  of  a 
ship.  Peacham  on  Drawing, 

straight  to  the  Dutch  he  turns  his  dreadful  prow. 
More  fierce  th'  important  quarrel  to  decide.Dryd. 

Prow.  adj.    Valiant.  Spenser. 

Prowess,  n.s.  [prodezza,Ita\.prouesse, 
Fr.]  Bravery  ;  valour  ;  military  gal- 
lantry. 

Men  of  such  prowess,  as  not  to  know  fear  in 
themselves,  and  yet  to  teach  it  in  others  that 
should  deal  with  them  ;  for  they  had  often  made 
their  lives  triumph  over  most  terrible  dangers, 
never  dismayed,  and  ever  fortunate.  Sidney. 
I  hope 

That  your  wisdom  will  direct  my  thought. 

Or  tliat  your  pnnoess  can  me  yield  relief.  Spenser.  , 

Henry  the  fifth  by  his  prowess  conquered  all 
France.  Shakesp. 

Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise  and  esteem. 
But  that  'tis  shewn  in  treason.    Shak.  Henry  VI. 

Those  are  they 
First  seen  in  acts  of  prowess  eminent. 
And  great  exploits  ;  but  of  true  virtue  void.  Milt. 

Michael  !  of  celestial  armies  prince  ; 
And  thou  in  military  prowess  next, 
Gabriel  !  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain. 
Arid  that  my  wonted  prowess  1  retain, 
Witness  these  heaps  of  slaughter  on  the  plain. 

Dryden. 
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These  were  the  entertainments  of  t'ne  softer  na 
tions,  tliat  fell  under  the  virtue  and  prowess  of  the 
two  last  empires.  Temple. 
'RO'WEST.  adj.  [the  superlative  formed 
from  prow,  adjective.] 
Bravest;  most  valiant. 

They  be  two  of  the  prowest  kniglits  on  ground, 
And  oft  approv'd  in  many  a  hard  assay, 
And  eke  of  surest  steel,  that  may  be  found. 
Do  arm  yourself  against  that  day  them  to  con- 
found. Speiiser. 
.  Brave ;  valiant,  [from  pi'owessj] 

The  fairest  of  her  sex,  Angelica, 
His  daughter,  sought  by  many  prowest  knights. 

Milton. 

0  PROWL.  V.  a.  [Of  this  word  the  ety- 
mology is  doubtful :  the  old  dictionaries 
write  pro/f, which  the  dreamer  Casanbon 
derives  from  "jt^oxM^,  ready^quick.  Skin- 
ner, a  far  more  judicious  etymologist, 
deduces  it  from  proieler,  a  diminutive 
formed  by  himself  from  proier  to  prey, 
French  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  formed,  by 
accidental  corruption,  from  patrol.]  To 
rove  over. 

He  prowls  each  place,  still  in  new  colours  deckt, 
Sucking  one's  ill,  another  to  infect.  Sidney. 

0  Prowl,  v.  n.  To  wander  for  prey  ;  to 
prey  ;  to  plunder. 

The  champion  robbeth  by  night, 
And  prowleth  and  filcheth  by  dale.  Tiisser. 

Nor  do  they  bear  so  quietly  the  loss  of  some 
parcels  confiscated  abroad,  as  the  great  detriment 
which  they  suffer  by  some  prowling  vice-admiral 
or  publick  minister.  Raleigh, 

As  when  a  prowling  wolf. 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey. 

Milton. 

Shall  he,  who  looks  erect  on  heav'n. 
E'er  stoop  to  mingle  with  the  prowling  herd. 
And  dip  his  tongue  in  gore  Thomson. 

Ro'wLER.  n.s.  [from  prowl.]  One  that 
roves  about  for  prey. 

On  churchj-ards  drear, 
The  disappointed  prowlers  fall,  and  dig 
The  shrouded  body  from  the  grave.  Thomson. 

RO'XIMATE.  adj.  [proximtis,  Lat.] 
Next  in  the  series  of  ratiocination  ;  near 
and  immediate  ;  opposed  to  remote  and 
mediate. 

Writing  a  theory  of  the  deluge,  we  were  to 
shew  the  proximate  natural  causes  of  it.  Burnet. 

Substance  is  the  remote  genus  of  bird,  because 
it  agrees  not  only  to  all  kinds  of  animals,  but  also 
to  things  inanimate  ;  but  animal  is  the  proximate  or 
nearest  genus  of  bird,  because  it  agrees  to  fewest 
other  tilings.  Watts's  Logick. 

ao'xiMATELY.  adv.  [from  proximate.] 
Immediately ;  without  intervention. 

The  consideration  of  our  mind,  which  is  incor- 
poreal, and  the  contemplation  of  our  bodies,which 
lave  all  the  characters  of  excellent  contrivance  ; 
these  alone  easily  and  proximately  guide  us  to  the 
wise  author  of  all  things.  Bentley. 

Ro'xiME.  fljy.  [proximus,  Lat.]  Next; 
immediate. 

A  syllogism  is  made  up  of  three  propositions, 
and  these  of  three  terms  variously  joined  :  the 
three  terras  are  called  the  remote  matter  of  a  syl- 
logism,  the  three  propositions  the  proxime  or  imme- 
diate matter  of  it.  Watts's  Logick. 

ROxi'mity.  n.  s.  \^proximite,  Fr.  proxi- 
mitas,  from  proximus,  Lat.]  Nearness, 

When  kingdoms  have  customably  been  carried 
by  right  of  succession,  according  to  proximity  of 
blood,  the  violation  of  this  course  hatK  always 
been  dangerous.  Hayward. 

If  he  plead  proximity  of  blood. 
That  empty  title  is  with  ease  withstood. 

Dryden. 

Add  the  convenience  of  the  situation  of  the  eye. 

Vol.  II. 
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in  respect  of  its  proximity  to  the  brain,  the  seat  of 
cornnioii  sense-  ^'^^y^ 

I  can  call  to  my  assistance 
Prniimity,  mark  that !  and  distance.  Prior. 

Must  wB  send  to  stab  or  poison  all  the  popish 
princes. who  have  any  pretended  title  to  our  crown 
by  the  proximity  of  blood  ?  Swift. 
Pro'xy.  n.  s.  [By  contraction  from  p7-o- 
curacy.] 

1 .  The  agency  of  another. 

2.  Tile  substitution  of  another;  the  agency 
of  a  substitute ;  appearance  of  a  repre- 
sentative. 

None  acts  a  friend  by  a  deputy,  or  can  be  fami 
liar  by  proxy.  South. 

Had  Hyde  thus  sat  by  proxy  too, 
As  Venus  once  was  said  to  do, 
The  painter  must  have  search'd  the  skies, 
To  match  the  lustre  of  her  eyes.  Granville. 

3.  The  person  substituted  or  deputed; 

A  wise  man  will  commit  no  business  of  import 
ance  to  a  proxy,  where  he  may  do  it  himself. 

L'Estrange. 

We  must  not  think  that  we,  who  act  only  as 
their  proxies  and  representatives,  may  do  it  for 
them.  Ketllewell, 

Pkuce.  n.  s.  [Pruce  is  the  old  name  for 
Prussia.]    Prussian  leather. 

Some  leathern  buckles  use 
Of  folded  hides,  and  others  shields  of  pruce- 

Dry  den. 

Prude,  n.  s.  [prude,  Fr.]  A  woman 
over  nice  and  sci'upulous,  and  with  false 
affectativjn. 

The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  gnome, 
In  search  of  mischief,  still  on  earth  to  roam. 

I  Pope. 

Not  one  careless  thought  intrudes, 
Less  modest  than  the  speech  of  prudes.  Swift. 

Pru'dence.  7t.  s.  [prudence,  Fr.  pru- 
dentin,  Lat.]  Wisdom  applied  to  prac 
tice. 

Vuder  prudence  is  comprehended,  that  discreet, 
apt,  suiting,  and  disposing  as  weii  of  actions  as 
words,  in  their  due  place,  time,  and  manner, 

Feacham, 

Prudence  is  principallj-  in  reference  to  actions  to 
be  done,  and  due  means,  order,  season,  and  me- 
thod of  doing  or  not  doing.  Hale. 

If  the  ])robabilitie3  on  the  one  hand  should 
somewhat  preponderate  the  other,  yet  if  there  be 
no  considerable  hazard  on  that  side,  which  has 
the  least  probability,  and  a  very  great  apparent 
danger  in  a  mistake  about  the  other  :  in  this  case, 
prudence  will  oblige  a  man  to  do  that  which  may 
make  most  for  his  own  safety.  Wilkins. 

PRU  DENT,  adj.  [prudent,  Fr.  prudens, 
Lat.] 

1.  Practically  wise. 

The  simple  inherit  folly,  but  the  prudent  are 
crowned  with  knowledge.  Proverbs,  xiv.  18. 

1  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse,  that  is  a  man  of  war, 
and  prudent  in  matters.  1  Samuel,  xvi.  18. 

The  monarch  rose  preventing  all  reply. 
Prudent,  lest  from  his  resolution  rais'd 
Others  among  the  chiefs  might  otter.  Milton. 

2.  Foreseeing  by  natural  instinct. 
So  steers  the  prudent  crane 

Her  annual  voyage.  Milton. 

Prude'ntial.  adj.  [from  prudent.] 
Eligible  on  principles  of  prudence. 

He  act  upon  the  surest  and  most  prudential 
grounds,  who,  whether  principles,  which  he 
acts  upon,  prove  true  or  false,  yet  secures  a  happy 
issue  to  his  actions.  South. 

Motives  are  only  prudentiaJ,  and  not  demon- 
strative. Tillotson, 

'these  virtues,  though  of  excellent  use,  some 
prudential  rules  it  is  necessary  to  take  with  them 
ni  practice.  Rogers. 

Prudentials,  n.  s.   Maxims  of  pru- 
dence or  practical  wisdom. 
Many  stanzas,  in  poetick  measures,  contain 
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rules  relating  to  cninmon  prudentials,  as  well  as  to 
religion.  Watts. 
Prudentia  LITY.  n.  s.  [from  pruden- 
tial.] Eligibility  on  principles  of  pru- 
dence. 

Being  incapable  rightly  to  judge  the  pruden- 
tiality  of  aliairs,  they  only  gaze  upon  the  visible 
success,  an'd  thereafier  cundeiiin  or  cry  up  the 
whole  progression.  Broion. 
Prude'ntially.  adv.  [from prudential.] 
According  to  the  rules  of  prudence. 

If  he  acts  piously,  soberly,  and  temperately,  lie 
acts  prudeniiatly  and  safely.  Soutlt. 

Prudently.  a</t'.  [from  prudent.]  Dis- 
creetly ;  judiciously. 

These  laws  were  so  prudently^  framed,  as  they 
are  found  fit  for  all  succeeding  times.  Bacm. 

Such  deep  designs  of  empire  does  he  lay 
O'er  them, whose  cause  he  seems  to  take  in  hand  ; 

And  prudently  -would  make  them  lords  at  sea, 
To  whom  with  ease  he  can  give  laws  by  land. 

Dry  den, 

Pru'dery.  n.  s.  [from  prude. j  Overmuch 

nicety  in  conduct. 
Pru'dish.  flrf/.  [i'wm  prude.]  Affectedly 

grave. 

1  know  you  all  expect,  from  seeing  me," 
Some  formal  lecture,  spoke  with  prudish  face. 

Garr. 

To  PPiUNE.  V.  a.  [of  unknown  deriva- 
tion.] 

1.  To  lop  ;  to  divest  trees  of  their  super- 
fluities. 

So  lop'd  and  pruned  trees  do  flourish  fair.Dauies. 
Let  us  ever  extol 
His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task, 
To  prune  those  growing  plants,  and  tend  these 
flow'rs  Milton, 
W  hat  we  by  day 
Lop  overgrown,  ot  prune,  or  prop,  or  bind, 
One  night  with  wanton  growth  derides. 
Tending  to  wild.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Horace  will  our  superfluous  branches  prune. 
Give  us  new  rules,  and  set  our  harp  in  tune. 

Waller. 

You  have  no  less  right  to  correct  me,  than  the 
same  hand  that  raised  a  tree,  has  to  prune  it.  Pope. 

2.  To  clear  from  excrescences ;  to  trim. 

His  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak. 

Shakesp. 

Some  sitting  on  the  beach  to  pn(ne  their  painted 

breasts,  Drayton.  . 

Many  birds  prune  their  feathers  ;  and  crows 
seem  to  call  upon  rain,  which  is  but  the  comfort 
they  receive  in  the  relenting  of  the  air.  Bacon, 
The  muse.whose  early  voice  you  taught  to  sing, 
Prescrib'd  her  heights,  audprun'dhec  tenderwing. 

Pope. 

To  Prune,  v.n.  To  dress  ;  to  prink.  A 
ludicrous  word. 

Every  scribbling  man 
Grows  a  fop  as  fast  as  e'er  he  can, 
Pruties  up,  and  asks  his  oracle  the  glass. 
If  pink  or  purple  best  become  his  face  ?  Dryden. 

Prune,  n.  s.  [  prune, pruneau,Fr,  prunum, 
Lat.l    A  dried  plum. 

In  drying  of  pears  and  prunes  in  the  oven,  and 
removing  of  them,  there  is  a  like  operation. Bacon. 
Pru'nel.  n.  s.  [prunella.]    An  herb. 

Aiiisworth. 

Prune'llo.  n.  s. 

1 .  A  kind  of  stuff  of  which  the  clergymen's 
gowns  are  made. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it,  the 
fellow ; 

The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunello.  Pope. 

2.  [Prunelle,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  pluni.Ainsw, 
Pru'ner.  n,  s.  [from  prune.]    One  that 

crops  trees. 

L'.st  thy  redundant  juice 
Should  fading  leaves,  instead  of  fruits,  produce, 
3  H  417 
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The  prtmcr's  hand  with  letting  bhiod  must  quench 
Thy  hi  at,  and  thy  exub'rant  parts  retrench.  Denh. 

Pruni'ferous.  adj   [prunum  a.ndfero, 

Lat.]    Plum  bearing. 
Pru'ninghodk,  In.s.  A  hook  or  knife 
Pru'ningknifr.  )  used  in  lopping  trees. 

Let  thy  hand  supply  the  pruningknift, 
And  crop  luxurian  stragglers.  Dryden. 

No  jilough  shall  hurt  the  glebe,  tio  pmiinghook 
the  vine.  Dryden. 

The  cyder  land  obsequious  still  to  thrones, 
Her  pruninghooks  extended  into  swords.  Fliilips. 

Pru'rience,  1  w.      [from  prurio,  Lat] 
Pru'riency.  J    An  itching  or  a  great  de- 
'  sire  or  appetite  to  any  thing.  Swijt. 
Pru'eient.  adj.  [pi-uriens,  Lat.]  Itch- 
ing. Ainsuwrth. 
Pruri'ginous.  at?/,  [prurio,  Lat.]  Tend- 
ing to  an  itch. 
To  Pry.  v.  n.  [of  unknown  derivation.] 
To  peep  narrowly;  to  inspect  officious- 
ly, curiously,  or  impertinently. 

1  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian. 
Speak,  and  look  hack,  and  pry  on  ev'ry  side. 
Intending  deep  sus|iicion.     Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

I  pry'd  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall, 
Wheiffor  his  hand  he  had  his  two  sons  heads. 

Sliakesp. 

Watch  thou,  and  wake  when  others  be  asleep, 
Toyri/into  the  secrets  of  the  stale.  Shakesp. 

We  of  th'  offending  side 
Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement  ; 
And  stop  all  sight  holes,  every  loop,  from  whence 
The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us.  Shakesp. 

He  "that  prieth  in  at  her  windows,  shall  also 
hearken  at  her  doors-  Ecclus.  xiv.  23. 


We  have  naturally  a  curiosity  to  be  prying  and 

L' Estrange. 

Search  well 


searching  into  forbidden  secrets. 


Each  grove  and  thicket,  pry  in  ev'ry  shape. 

Lest  hid  in  some  ih'  arch-hypocrite  escape. Dryden. 

1  wak'd,  and  looking  round  the  bow'r 
Search'd  ev'ry  tree.'and  priy'd  on  ev'ry  flow'r, 
If  any  where  by  chance  1  might  espy 
The  rural  poet  of  the  melody.  Dryden. 

Nor  need  w'e  with  a  prying  eye  survey 
The  distant  skies,  to  find  the  milky  way.  Creech. 

Actions  are  of  so  niixt  a  nature,  that  as  men  pry 
into  them,  or  observe  some  parts  more  than  others, 
tbey  take  different  hints,  and  put  contrary  inter- 
pretations on  them.  Addison. 

All  these  I  frankly  own  without  denying  ; 
But  where  has  this  Praxiteles  been  prying  ?  Addis. 

PSALM,  n.  s.  [psalme,  pseaume,  Fr. 
•iJ/aX/xo?.]    A  holy  song. 

^  The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in 
other  books,  the  psalms  do  both  more  briefly  con- 
tain and  more  movingly  express,  by  reason  of  that 
poetical  form  wherewith  they  are  written. 

Hooker. 

Sternhold  was  made  groom  of  the  chamber,  for 
turning  certain  of  David's  psalms  into  verse. 

Peacham. 

Those  just  spirits  that  wear  victorious  palms. 
Hymns  devote  and  holy  psalms 
Singing  conlinually.  Milton, 
',    In  another  j)saim,  he  speaks  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  in  the  creation.  Burnet. 

She,  her  daughters,  and  her  maids,  meet  to- 
gether at  all  the  hours  of  prayer  in  the  day,  and 
cUant  psalms,  and  other  devotions,  and  spend  the 
rest  of  thtir  time  in  such  good  works,  and  inno- 
cent diversions,  as  render  thera  fit  to  return  to 
their  psalms  and  prayers.  Law. 

Psa'lmist.  n.  s.  [psalmiste,  Fr.  from 
psalm.]    Writer  of  holy  songs. 

How  much  more  rational  is  this  system  of  the 
psalmist,  than  the  Pagans  scheme  in  Virgil,  where 
one  deity  is  represented  as  raising  a  storm,  and 
another  as  laying  it  ?  Addison. 

Psa'lmody.  n.  s.  [psalmodie,  French  ; 
•^otXlxuyiu.]  The  act  or  practice  of  sing- 
ing holy  songs. 
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Psalmo'graphy.    n.  s.    [i^aX/itoj  and 

y^a.(pa.]    The  act  of  writing  psalms. 
Psa'lter.  n.  s.  [psautier,  Fr. -il/aXriS^iov.] 

The  volume  of  psalms  ;  a  psalmbook. 
Psa'ltery.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  harp  beaten 
with  sticks. 

The  trumpets,  sacbuts,  psalteries,  and  fifes 
Make  the  sun  dance.  Shakesp.  Coriolamis, 

Prai.se  with  trumpets,  pierce  the  skies. 
Praise  with  harps  and  psalteries.   Sandys's  Paraph. 

The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  with  his  psaltery, 
loudly  resounded  the  benefits  of  the  Almighty 
Creator.  Peacltam. 

Nought  shall  the  psaVtry  and  the  harp  avail. 
When  the  quick  spirits  tlieir  warm  march  forbear. 
And  numbing  coldness  has  unbrac'd  the  ear. 

Prior. 

Pseu'do.  n,  s.  [from  ij^t^^o?-]  A  prefix, 
which  being  put  before  words,  signifies 
false  or  counterfeit:  &s,psendoapostle,  a 
counterfeit  apostle. 

Pseu'dography.  n.  s.  False  writing. 

I  will  not  pursue  the  many  pseudographies  in  use, 
but  shew  of  how  great  concern  the  emphasis  were, 
if  rightly  used.  Holder. 

Pseu'dology.  n.  s.  [iJ/tfJo^^oyia.]  False- 
hood of  speech. 

It  is  not  according  to  the  sound  rules  of  pseudo- 
logy,  to  report  of  a  pious  prince,  that  he  neglects 
his  devotion,  but  you  may  report  of  a  merciful 
prince,  that  he  has  pardoned  a  criminal  who  did 
not  deserve  it.  Arbuthnot. 

Pshaw,  interj.  An  expression  of  con- 
tempt. 

A  peevisli  fellow  has  some  reason  for  being  out 
of  humour,  or  has  a  natural  incapacity  for  delight, 
and  therefore  disturbs  all  with  pishes  and  pshaws. 

Spectator. 

Pti'san.  n.  s.  [ptisanne,  Fr.  wnaaa.vri.']  A 
medical  drink  made  of  barley  decocted 
with  raisins  and  liquorice. 

Thrice  happy  were  those  golden  days  of  old, 
When  dear  as  burgundy  the  jj(i.sans  sold  ; 
When  patients  chose  to  die  with  better  will, 
Than  breathe  and  pay  the  apothecary's  bill. 

Garth, 

In  fevers  the  aliments  prescribed  by  Hippocrates, 
were  ptisans  and  cream  of  barley.  Arbuthnot. 
Pty'alism.  n.  s.  [piyalisme,  Fr.  tttke- 

?ii£r^o;.]    Salivation  ;  effusion  of  spittle 
Pty'sMaGOGUE.  n.  S.  [■Trria-pi.a.  and  ayt).] 
A  medicine  which  discharges  spittle. 

Diet. 

Pube'rty.  n.  s.  [pnherte,  Fr.  puhertas, 
Lat.]  The  time  of  life  in  which  the  two 
sexes  begin  first  to  be  acquainted. 

The  cause  of  changing  the  voice  at  the  years  of 
puberty  &eemei\\  to  he,  for  that  when  much  of  the 
moisture  of  the  body,  which  did  before  irrigate 
the  parts,  is  drawn  down  to  the  spermatical  vessels, 
it  leaveth  the  body  more  hot  than  it  was,  whence 
'  Cometh  the  dilatation  of  the  pipes.  Bacon. 

All  the  carnivorous  animals  would  have  nmlii- 
plied  exceedingly,  before  these  children  that 
escaped  could  come  to  the  age  of  puberty. 

Bentley's  Sermoris. 

Pube'scence.  n.  s.  [from  pubtsco,  Lat.] 
The  state  of  arriving  at  puberty. 

Solon  divided  it  into  ten  septenaries  ;  in  the  first 
is  dedentition  or  falling  of  teeth,  in  the  second 
pubescence.  Brou-n. 

Pube'scent.  adj.  [from  puhescens,  Lat.] 
Arriving  at  puberty. 

That  the  women  are  menstruent,  and  the  men 
pubescent  at  the  year  of  twice  seven,  is  accounted 
a  punctual  truth.  Brown. 

Pu'blican.  n.s.  [horn  publicus,  Ldt.] 
1.  A  toll  gatherer. 

As  Jesus  sat  at  meat,  many  publicans  and  sin- 
ners came  and  sat  down  with  him.     Matt.  ix.  10. 
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2.  A  man  that  keeps  a  house  of  general  en- 
tertainment.   In  low  language. 
Publica'tion.  n.  s.  [publico,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  act  of  publishing  ;  the  act  of  noti- 
fying to  the  world  ;  divulgation ;  pro- 
clamation. 

For  the  instruction  of  all  men  to  eternal  life, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  sacred  and  saving  truth  of 
God  be  openly  published  unto  them,  which  open 
publication  of  heavenly  mysteries  is  by  an  excel- 
lency termed  preaching.  Hookei: 

2.  Edition ;  the  act  of  giving  a  book  to 
the  publick. 

An  imperfect  copy  having  been  offered  to  a 
bookseller,  you  consented  to  the  publication  of 
one  more  correct.  Pope. 

The  publication  of  these  papers  was  not  owing  to 
our  folly,  but  that  of  others.  Swift, 

PUBLICK.  adj.  [public,  publique.  Fr. 

publicus,  Lat.] 
\.  Belonging  to  a  state  or  nation  ;  not 

private. 

By  following  the  law  of  private  reason,  where 
the  law  of  publick  should  take  place  they  breed 
disturbance.  Hooker. 

They  have  with  bitter  clamours  defaced  the 
publick  service  of  our  church.  White. 

Of  royal  maids  how  wretched  is  the  fate, 
Born  only  to  be  victims  of  the  state  ; 
Our  hopes,  our  wishes,  all  our  passions  try'd 
For  publick  use,  the  slaves  of  others  prijie.  Granv, 

Have  we  not  able  counsellors  hourly  watching 
over  the  publick  weal Swiji. 

2.  Open  ;  notorious ;  generally  known. 
Joseph  being  a  just  man,  and  not  willing  to 

make  her  a  publick  example,  was  minded  to  put 
her  away  privily.  ^  Matthew, 

3.  General ;  done  by  many. 

A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  publick  scorn.  Miltm, 

4.  Regarding  not  private  interest,  but  the 
goodoftlie  community. 

They  were  publick  hearted  men,  as  they  paid 
all  taxes,  so  they  gave  up  all  their  time  to  their 
country's  service,  without  any  reward*. 

Clarendon, 

All  nations  (hat  grew  great  out  of  little  or  no- 
thing, did  so  merely  by  the  publick  niindedness  of 
particular  persons.  South. 

A  good  magistrate  must  be  endued  with  a  pub- 
tick  spirit,  that  is,  with  such  an  excellent  temper, 
as  sets  him  loose  from  all  selfish  views,  and  makes 
liim  endeavour  towards  promoting  the  common 
good.  Atterbury. 

5.  Open  for  general  entertainment. 

The  income  of  the  comnionweallh  is  raised  on 
such  as  have  money  to  spend  at  taverns  and  pub- 
lick houses.  Addison. 

Pu  blick.  n.  s.  [from  publicus,  Lat.  le 
publique,  Fr.] 

1.  The  general  body  of  mankind,  or  of  a 
state  or  nation  ;  the  people. 

Those  nations  are  most  liable  to  be  over-run  and 
conquered,  where  the  people  are  rich,  and  where, 
for  want  of  good  conduct,  the  publick  is  poor. 

Dajjenant. 

The  publickis  more  disposed  to  censure  than  to 
praise.  Addison, 

2.  Open  view  ;  general  notice. 
Philosophy,  though  it  likes  not  a  gaudy  dress, 

yet,  when  it  appears  m  publick,  must  have  so  much 
complacency,  as  to  be  cloathed  in  the  ordinary 
fashion.      "  Locke. 

In  private  grieve,  but  with  a  careless  .scorn; 
111  publick  seem  to  triumph,  not  to  mourn.  GranV. 

In  publick  'tis  they  hide, 
Where  none  distinguish.  Pope. 

Pu'blickly.  adv.  [from  public] 
1.  In  the  name  of  the  community. 

This  has  been  so  sensibly  known  by  trading 
nations,  that  great  rewards  are  publickly  offered  for 
its  supply.  Addison, 
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2.  Openly;  without  concealment. 

Sometimes  also  it  may  be  private,  communi- 
cating to  tlie  judges  some  things  not  lit  to  be  pub- 
lickly  delivered.  Bacon. 

Pu'blickn ESS.  U.S.  [from  puhlick.] 

1.  State  of  b'elonging  to  the  community. 
Tiie  multitude  of  partners  does  detract  nothing 

Srora  each  private  share,  nor  does  ihe  publickncss  u{ 
it  lessen  propriety  in  it.  Boifle. 

2.  Openness  ;  state  of  being  generally 
-  known  or  piiblick. 

Pu'blickspirited.  adj.  [publick  and 
spirit.]  Having  regard  to  the  general 
advantage  above  private  eood. 

'lis  enough  to  break  the  neck  of  all  honest  pur- 
poses, to  kill  all  generous  and  pubiickspirited  mo- 
tions in  the  conception.  L'Estrange. 

These  were  the  pubtichspirited  men  of  tlieir  age, 
that  is,  patriots  of  their  own  interest.  Dryden. 

Another  pubiickspirited  project,  which  the  com- 
mon enemy  could  not  foresee,  might  set  king 
Charles  on  the  throne.  Addison. 

It  was  generous  and  pubiickspirited  in  you,  to  be 
of  the  kiiigdom's  side  in  this  dispute,  by  shewing, 
without  reserve,  your  disapprobation  of  Wood's 
design.  Swift. 

roPU'BLlSH,  V.  a.  [publier,Fr. publico, 
Lat.l 

I.  To  discover  to  mankind  ;  to  make  ge- 
nerally and  openly  known  ;  to  proclaim; 
to  divulge. 

How  will  this  grieve  you, 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  published  me?  Shakesp. 

His  commission  from  God  and  his  doctrine  tend 
to  the  impressing  the  necessity  of  that  reformation, 
which  lie  came  to  publish.  Hammond. 

Suppose  he  should  relent, 
And  publish  grace  to  all.  Milton. 

The  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
]3oes  his  Creator's  pow'r  display, 
And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  almighty  hand.  Addison' s  Sped . 
1.  To  put  forth  a  hook  into  the  world. 

If  1  had  not  unwarily  too  far  engaged  myself 
for  tlie  pieient  publishing  it,  I  should  have  kept  it 
by  nie.  Digby 

*u'blisher.  n.  s.  [(rom  publish.] 
.  One  who  makes  publick  or  generally 
known. 

Love  of  you 
Hatli  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence.  Shakesp. 

The  apostle  doth  not  speak  as  a  publisher  of  a 
new  law,  but  only  as  a  teacher  and  monitor  of 
vfhat  his  lord  and  master  had  taught  before. 

Kettlewell 

The  lioly  lives,  the  exemplary  sufferings  of  the 
publishers  of  this  religion,  and  the  surpassing  ex- 
cellence of  that  doctrine  which  they  published. 

Atlerbury. 

.  One  who  puts  out  a  book  into  the 
world. 

A  collection  of  poems  appeared,  in  which  the 
publisher  has  given  me  some  things  that  did  not 
belong  to  me.  Prior. 

""UCELAGE.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  A  state  of 
virginity.  Diet. 

*UCK.  n.  s.  [perhaps  the  same  with  pug.] 
Some  sprite  among  the  fairies,  common 
in  romances. 

O  gentle  puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 
From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain.  Shak. 

Turn  your  cloaks, 
Quoth  he,  for  puck  is  busy  in  these  oaks. 
And  this  is  fairy  ground.  Corbet. 

'u'cKBALL,  or  puckfist.  n:  s.  [from  puck, 
a  fairy,  a  fairy's  ball.]  A  kind  of  mush- 
I'oom  full  of  dust.  Diet. 

ro  Pu'cKER.  V.  a.  [from  puck,  the  fairy  : 
ss,  cljiocks,  from  elves ;  or  from  powk,  a 
pocket  or  hollow.]    To  gather  into  cor- 
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rugations ;  to  contract  into  folds  or  pli- 
cations. 

I  saw  an  hideous  spectre  ;  his  eyes  were  sunk 
into  his  head,  his  face  pale  and  w  ithered,  and  his 
skin  puckered  up  in  wrinkles.  Spectator. 

_  A  ligature  above  the  jiart  wounded  is  perni- 
cious, as  it  puckers  up  the  intestines,  and  disorders 
its  situation.  Sharp. 
Pu'dder.  n.  s.  [This  is  commonly  written 
pother.  See  Pother.  This  is  most 
probablyderived  by  Mr.  Lye  from  fudur, 
Islandick,  a  rapid  motion.]  A  tumult ; 
a  turbulent  and  irregular  bustle. 

Let  the  great  gods. 
That  keep  this  dreadful  pudder  o'er  rtur  heads. 
Find  out  their  enemies.  Shakesp.  King  Lear 

What  a  pudder  is  made  about  essences,  and  how 
much  is  all  knowledge  pestered  by  the  careless  use 
of  words  Locke. 

To  Pu'dder.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
make  a  tumult;  to  make  a  bustle. 

Mathematicians,  abstracting  their  thoughts 
from  names,  and  setting  before  their  minds  the 
ideas  themselves,  have  avoided  a  great  part  of  that 
perplexity,  2Jurf(fcW?ig  and  confusion,  which  has  so 
much  hindered  knowledge.  Locke. 

To  Pu'dder.  v.  a.  To  perplex;  to  dis- 
turb; to  confound. 

He  that  will  improve  every  matter  of  fact  into  a 
maxim,  will  abound  in  contrary  observations,  that 
can  be  of  no  other  use  but  to  perplex  and  pudder 
him.  Locke. 

Pu'dding.  n.  s.  [potten,Yfehh,  an  in- 
testine ;  boudin,  Fr.  puding,  Swed.] 

1.  A  kind  of  food  very  variously  com- 
pounded, but  generally  made  of  meal, 
milk,  and  eggs. 

Sallads,  and  eggs,  and  lighter  fare 
Tune  the  Italian  spark's  guitar  ; 
And  if  1  take  Uan  Congreve  right, 
Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  fight.  Prior. 

2.  The  gut  of  an  animal. 

He'll  yield  the  crow  a  pudding  one  of  these  days; 
the  king  has  kill'd  his  heart.      Shakesp.  Henrp'V. 
As  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of  puddings.  Shak. 

3.  A  bowel  stutfed  with  certain  mixtures 
of  meal  and  other  ingredients. 

4.  A  proverbial  name  for  victuals. 

Mind  neither  good  nor  bad,  nor  right  nor  wrong. 
But  eat  your  pudding,  slave,  and  hold  your  tongue. 

Prior. 

Pu'dding-gross.  n.  s.  [ pulegium,  L&t.] 
A  plant. 

Pu'ddingpie.  n.  s.  [ pudding  and  pie.] 
A  pudding  with  meat  baked  in  it. 

Some  cry  the  covenant,  instead  • 
Of  puddingpies  and  gingerbread.  Hudibras. 

Pu'ddingtime.w.  s.  [pudding  and  time.] 

1.  The  time  of  dinner ;  the  time  at  which 
pudding,  anciently  the  first  dish,  is  set 
upon  the  table, 

2.  Nick  of  time;  critical  minute. 

Mars  that  still  protects  the  stout. 
In  puddingtime  came  to  his  aid.  Hudibras, 
Pu'ddle.  n.  s.  [from  puteolus,  Lat.  57i:m- 
ner ;  from  poil,  dirt,  old  Bavarian,  Ju- 
nius ;  hence  pool.]  A  small  muddy 
lake  ;  a  dirty  plash. 

The  Hebrews  drink  of  the  well-head,  the 
Greeks  of  the  stream,  and  the  Latins  of  the  puddle. 

Hall. 

Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at.  Shakesp. 

A  physician  cured  madmen  thus:  they  were 
tied  to  a  stake,  and  then  set  in  npuddle,  till  brought 
to  their  wits.  L'Estrange. 

Treading  where  the  treacherous  puddle  lay, 
His  heels  flew  up  ;  and  on  the  grassy  floor 
He  fell,  besmeared  with  filth.         Jh-yden's  rirgil. 
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Happy  was  tiic  man, who  was  sent  on  an  errand 
to  the  most  remote  street, which  he  perfornjed  w  ith 
the  greatest  alacrity,  ran  through  every  puddle,  and 
took  care  to  return  covered  with  dirt.  Addison. 

To  Pu'ddle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
muddy  ;  to  foul  or  pollute  with  dirt; 
to  mix  dirt  and  ^ater. 

As  if  I  saw  my  sun-shine  in  a.  puddled  water,  I 
cried  out  of  nothing  but  Mopsa.  Sidney. 

Some  unhatch'd  practice 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit  ;  and,  in  such  caSes, 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things. 
Though  great  ones  are  their  obji  ct.  Shakespeare. 

His  beard  they  sing'd  off  with  brand  of  fire, 
And  ever  as  it  blaz'd,  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair. 

Shakesp. 

The  noblest  blood  of  Africk 
Runs  in  my  veins,  a  purer  stream  than  thine  ; 
For,  though  deriv'd  from  the  same  source,  thy 
current 

Is  puddled  and  defil'd  with  tyranny.  Dryden. 
Pu'ddly.  adj.  [from  puddle'.]    Muddy  ; 
dirty;  miry. 
Liiuy,  or  thick  puddly  wafer  killeth  them.  Carew. 

Pu'ddock,  or  purrock.  n.  s.  [for  paddock 
or  parrock.]  A  provincial  word  for  a 
small  inclosure.  Diet. 

Pu'dency.  n.  s.  [pudens,  Lat.]  Mo- 
desty ;  shamefacedness. 

A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn.  Sliakesp. 

PuDi'ciTY.  n.  s.  [pudicite,  Fr.  from  ^m- 
dieitia,  Lat.]  Modesty ;  chastity.  Diet. 
E^uefe'llow.  n.  s.  A  partner. 

This  carnal  cur 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body  ; 
And  makes  hex  puefellnw  with  others  moan.  Shak. 

Pu'erile.  adj.  [puerile,  Fr,  puerilis, 
Lat.]    Childish ;  boyish, 

I  looked  upon  the  mansion  with  a  veneration 
raixt  with  a  jileasure,  that  represented  her  to  me 
in  those  yueri/e  amusements.  Pope. 

Pu'erility.  n.  s.  [puerilife,  Fr.  f'-om^M- 
erilitas,  Lat.]  Childishness;  boyishness. 
A.  reserve  of  puerility  not  shaken  off  from  school. 

Broion. 

Some  men  imagining  themselves  possessed  with 
a  divine  fury,  often  fall  into  toys  and  trifles,  which 
are  only  puerilities.  Vryden. 

Pu'et.  n.  s.  [upupa.]  A  kind  of  water 
fowl. 

Among  the  first  sort  are  coots,  sanderlings  and 
pewets.  Carew. 

The  fish  have  enemies  enough  ;  as  otters,  the 
cormorant,  and  the  ;;uct.  Walton's  Angler. 

PUFF.  n.  s.  [pof,  Dut.  a  blast  which 
swells  the  cheeks.] 

1 .  A  quick  blast  with  the  mouth. 

In  garret  vile,  he  with  a  warming  puff 
Regales  chill  fingers.  Philips. 

2.  A  small  blast  of  wind. 

The  Rosemary,  in  the  days  of  Henry  \'II.  with 
a  sudden  puff  of  wind  sl'ooped  her  side,  and  took 
in  water  at  her  ports  in  such  abundance,  as  that 
she  instantly  sunk.  Raleigh, 
The  naked  breathless  body  lies. 
To  every  puff  of  wind  a  slave, 
At  the  beck  of  every  wave. 
That  once  perhaps  was  fair,  rich,  stout  and  wise. 

Flatman. 

A  puff  of  wind  blows  olt  cap  and  wig.  L'Estr. 

There  fierce  winds  o'er  dusky  vallies  blow, 
Whose  every  puff  bears  empty  shades  away.  Dry. 

With  one  fierce  pujf  he  blows  the  leaves  away, 
Expos'd  the  sclf-discover'd  infant  lay.  Dryden. 

3.  A  fungous  ball  filled  with  dust, 

4.  Any  thing  light  and  porous :  as,  puft 
paxte. 

5.  Something  to  sprinkle  powder  on  the 
hair.  Ainsivorth. 
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To  Puff.  v.  n  [hoffen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  swell  the  cheeks  with  wind. 

2.  To  blow  with  a  quick  blast. 

Wherefore  do  you  follow  her. 
Like  foggy  South  ■puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 

Sliakesp. 

Uistinctiou  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away.  Shakesp. 

3.  To  blow  with  scornfulness. 

Some  puff  at  these  instances,  as  being  such  as 
were  under  a  different  ojconomy  of  religion,  and 
consequently  uol  directly  pertinent  to  ours.  South. 

It  is  really  to  defy  heaven,  to  puj/'at  damnation, 
and  bid  Omnipotence  do  its  worst.  South. 

4.  To  breathe  thick  and  hard. 

Seldshown  flamins 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  pu  ff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station.  Shukesp.  Coriolanus. 

The  ass  comes  back  again,  puffing  and  blowing 
from  the  chase.  "  L'Estrange. 

A  true  son  of  the  church 
Came  puffing  with  his  greasy  bald-pate  choir, 
And  fumbling  o'er  his  beads.  Dryden. 

5.  To  do  or  move  with  hurry,  tumour,  or 
tumultuous  agitation. 

More  unconstant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
Ev'n  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  North, 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  new-dropping  South.  Shak. 

Then  came  brave  glory  puffing  by 
In  silks  that  whistled,  who  but  he? 

He  scarce  allow'd  me  half  an  ej'e.  Herbert, 

6.  To  swell  with  the  wind  or  air. 

A  now  coal  is  not  to  be  cast  on  the  nitre,  till 
the  detonation  be  quite  ended  ;  unless  the  puffing 
matter  blow  the  coal  out  of  the  crucible.  Boyle. 

To  Puff.  v.  a. 

1.  To  inflate  or  make  swell  as  with  wind  : 
it  has  up  intensive. 

Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  pvff'd  up  with  winds. 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  ?  Shak. 

Let  him  fall  by  his  own  greatness. 
And  pji^hini  up  with  glory,  till  it  swell 
And  break  him.  '  Denham's  Sophy. 

Flattering  of  others,  and  boasting  of  ourselves, 
may  be  referred  to  lying  ;  the  one  to  please  others, 
and  puff'  them  up  with  self-conceit ;  the  other  to 
gain  more  honour  than  is  due  to  ourselves.  Hay. 

2.  To  drive  or  agitate  with  blasts  of  wind. 

1  have  seen  the  cannon. 
When  it  has  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air, 
And  from  his  arm  puffit  his  own  brother.  Shakesp. 

Th'  unerring  sun  by  certain  signs  declares 
When  the  South  projects  a  stormy  day. 
And  when  the  clearing  North  will  puff  the  clouds 
away.  Dryden's  Virgil's  Georg. 

Why  must  the  winds  all  hold  their  tongue  ? 
If  they  a  little  breath  should  raise  ; 
■  '■  Would  that  have  spoil'd  the  poet's  song, 
Orpuff'd  away  the  monarch's  praise  Prior. 

I  have  been  endeavouring  very  busily  to  raise  a 
friendship,  which  the  first  breath  of  any'ill-natured 
by-stander  could  pii^  away.  Pnpc, 

3.  To  drive  with  a  blast  of  breath  scorn- 
fully. 

[  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind, 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind. 
And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 
I  puff  the  prostitute  away  ; 
The  little  or  the  much  she  gave  is  quietly  resign'd, 

Dryden. 

■i.  To  swell  or  blow  up  with  pride. 

The  attendants  of  courts  engage  them  in  quar- 
rels of  jurisdiction,  being  trul^-  parasiti  curiae,  in 
puffing  a  court  up  beyond  her  bounds  for  their 
own  advantage.  Bacon. 
5.  To  swell  or  elate  with  pride. 

His  looke  like  a  coxcome  up  puffed  with  pride. 

Tusser. 

This  army,  led  by  a  tender  prince, 
Whose  spirit  with  divine  ambition  pufft, 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event.  Shakesp. 

Think  not  of  men  above  that  which  is  written, 
that  no  one  of  you  be  puffed  up  one  against  an- 
other 1  Cai'inthians,  iv,  6, 
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Your  ancestors,  who  puff  your  mind  with  pride. 
Did  not  your  honour,  but  their  own  advance,Dri/d. 

Who  stands  safest  ?  tell  me,  is  it  he 
That  spreads  and  swells  in  puff'd  prosperitypPope. 

The  PhiEacians  were  so  puffed  up  with  their  con- 
stant felicity,  that  they  thought  nothing  impossi- 
ble. Broome. 

Pu'ffer.  n.s.  [frompvff.]  One  that  puffs. 
Pu'ffin.  n.  s.  \^puffino,  Ital.  mergus.'\ 

1 .  A  water  fowl. 

Among  the  first  sort  we  reckon-  the  dipchicl' , 
murrs,  creysers,  curlews  aiiA puffins.  Carew. 

2.  A  kind  of  fish. 

3.  A  kind  of  fungus  filled  with  dust. 
Pu'ffinapple.  n.  s.  A  sort  of  apple. 

Ainsworth. 
Pu'ffingly.  adv.  \^Yom  puffing.'] 

1 .  Tumidly ;  with  swell. 

2.  With  shortness  of  breath. 
Pu'ffy.  adj.  [from  puff.] 

1.  Windy;  flatulent. 

Emphysema  is  a  light  puffy  tumour,  easily  yield- 
ing to  the  pressure  of  your  fingers,  and  ariseth 
again  in  the  instant  you  take  them  otF.  Wiseman. 

2.  Tumid ;  turgid^. 

An  unjudicious  poet, who  aims  at  loftiness,  runs 
into  the  swelling  puffy  stile,  because  it  looks  like 
greatness.  _  Dryden. 

Pug.  n.  s.  [pija.  Sax.  a  girl.  Skinner.] 
A  kind  name  of  a  monkey,  or  any  thing 
tenderly  loved. 

Upon  setting  him  down,  and  calling  him  pug, 
I  found  him  to  be  her  favourite  monkey.  Addison. 
Pu'ggered.  adj.  [perhaps  for  puckered.] 
,  Crowded;  complicated.    I  never  found 
this  word  in  any  other  passage. 

Nor  are  we  to  cavil  at  the  red  puggered  attire  of 
the  turkey,  and  the  long  excrescency  that  hangs 
down  over  his  bill,  when  he  swells  with  pride. 

More  against  Atheism. 
PuGH.  interj.  [corrupted  from  puff,  or 
borrowed  from  the  sound.]    A  word  of 
contempt. 

Pu'gil.  n.  s.  [pugille,  Fr.]  What  is 
taken  up  between  the  thumb  and  two 
first  fingers.  Diet. 

Take  violets,  and  infuse  a  good  pugil  of  them  in 
a  quart  of  vinegar.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Pugna'cious.  adj.  [pugnax,  Lat.] 
Inclinable  to  fight ;  quarrelsome ;  fight- 
ing. 

Pugna'city.  n.  s.  [from  pugnax,  Lat.] 
Quarrelsomeness  ;  inclination  to  fight. 

Pu'lSNE.  adj.  \puis  ne,  Fr.  It  is  com- 
monly spoken  and  written  puny.  See 
Puny.] 

1.  Young;  younger;  later  in  time. 

If  he  undergo  any  alteration,  it  must  be  in  time, 
or  of  a  puisne  date  to  eternity.  Hale. 

2.  Inferiour. 

When  the  place  of  a  chief  judge  becomes  vacant, 
a  puisne  judge,  who  hath  approved  himself  de- 
serving, should  be  preferred.  Bacon, 

3.  Petty  ;  inconsiderable  ;  small. 

A  puisne  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one 
side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose.  Shakesp. 
Pui'ssANCE.  n.  s.  [puissance,  Fr.  This 
word  seems  to  have  been  pronounced 
with  only  two  syllables,]  Power ; 
strength ;  force. 

The  chariots  were  drawn  not  by  the  strength  of 
horses,  but  by  the  puissance  of  men- 

Destruction  of' Troy. 

Grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women  ; 
Or  past,  or  not  arrfv'd  to,  pith  and  puissance. 

.  -  Shdlicspeare. 
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Look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  pow'r  and  puissance  of  the  king.  Shak. 

Our  puissance  is  our  own ;  our  own  right  hand 
Shall  teach  us  high  deeds.  Milton. 

PUISSANT,  adj.  [puissant,  Fr.]  Power- 
ful ;  strong ;  forcible. 

The  queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant  host.  Shak. 

Told  the  most  piteous  tale  of  Lear 
That  ever  ear  receiv'd  ;  which  in  recounting 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Besan  to  crack.  '  Shakesp, 

For  piety  renown'd  and  puissant  deeds.  Milton. 

The  climate  of  Syria,  the  far  distance  from  the 
strength  of  Christendom,  and  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  those  that  were  most  puissant  among  the 
Mahometans,  caused  that  famous  enterprise,  after 
a  long  continuance  of  terrible  war,  to  be  quite 
abandoned.  lialeigh's  Essays. 

Pu'issANTLY.     adv.     [from  puissant.] 

Powerfully  ;  forcibly. 
PUKE.  n.s.  [of  uncertain  derivation.] 

1.  Vomit. 

2.  Medicine  causing  vomit. 

To  Puke.  v.  n.  To  spew  ;  to  vomit. 
The  infant 

Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms.  Shahesp. 
Pu'ker.  n.  s.    [from  pwAe.]  Medicine 
causing  a  vomit. 

I'he  puker  rue. 
The  sweetner  sassafras  are  added  too.  Garth, 

Pu'lchritude.  n.s.  [ptdchritudo, Lat.] 
Beauty ;  grace ;  handsomeness  ;  qua- 
lity opposite  to  deformity. 

Neither  will  it  agree  unto  the  beauty  of  animals, 
wherein  there  is  an  approved  pulchritude.  Brown. 

Pulchritude  is  cAiveyed  by  the  outward  senses 
unto  the  soul,  but  a  more  intellectual  faculty  is 
that  which  relishes  it.  More, 

By  their  virtuous  behaviour  they  compensate 
the  hardness  of  their  favour,  and  by  the  pulchri- 
tude of  their  souls  make  up  what  is  wanting  in  the 
beauty  of  their  bodies.  South. 

That  there  is  a  great  pulchritude  and  comeliness 
of  proportion  in  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  of 
plants,  is  attested  by  the  general  verdict  of  man- 
kind.        ,  Pay  on  the  Creation. 

To  Pule.  v.  n.  [piauler,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  cry  like  a  chicken. 

Let  the  songs  be  loud  and  cheerful,  and  not 
chirpings  or  pu/mgs  ;  let  the  musick  likewise  be 
sharp  and  loud.  Bacon. 

2.  To  whine  ;  to  cry  ;  to  whimper. 

To  spea.V  puling  like  a  beggar  atHallomass." 

Shakesp. 

To  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortunes  tender,  ' 
To  answer,  I'll  not  vied. Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Weak  puling  things  unable  to  sustain 
Their  share  of  labour,  and  their  bread  to  gain.  Dry. 

When  ice  covered  the  water,  the  child  bathed 
his  legs ;  and  when  he  began  this  custom,  was 
puling  and  tender.  Locke, 

This  puling  whining  harlot  rules  his  reason. 
And  prompts  his  zeal  for  Edward's  bastard  broOd. 

Rome. 

Pu'LicK.     n.  s.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

PuLi  cosE.  adj.  [puiicosus,  pulex,  La.t.] 
Abounding  with  fleas.  Diet. 

Pu'liol.  n.  s.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

To  PULL.  V.  a.  [pullian.  Sax.] 

I.  To  draw  violently  towards  one:  op- 
posed to  push,  which  is  to  drive  from 
one. 

What  they  seem  to  offer  us  with  the  one  hand, 
the  same  with  the  other  they  pull  back.  Hooker. 
He  put  forth  his  hand,  and  pulled  the  dove  hi. 

Genesis,  viii.  9. 

His  hand  which  he  put  forth  dried  up,  so  that 
he  could  notpuW  it  in  again.  1  Kings,  xiii. 4. 

Pull  them  out  like  sheep  for  the  slaugliter,  and 
prPDare  theiu  for  the  day  of  slaughter. 

Jer.  vii.  11. 
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They  pulled  away  the  shoulder,  afid  stopped 
their  ears.  Zachariah. 

Ill  fortune  never  crushed  that  man,  whom  good 
fortune  deceived  not ;  I  therefore  have  counselled 
my  friends  to  place  all  things  she  gave  them  so  as 
she  might  take  them  from  them,  not  •pull  them. 

Ben  Jonson's  Discoveries. 
2.  To  draw  forcibly :  commonly  with  on 
or  off,  or  some  other  particle. 

He  was  not  so  desirous  of  wars,  as  without  just 
cause  of  his  own  to  pull  them  upon  him.  Huyward. 
A  boy  came  in  great  hurry  to  pull  off  my  boots. 

Swift. 

i.  To  pluck ;  to  gather. 

When  bounteous  Autumn  rears  his  head, 
Hejoys  to  pull  the  ripen'd  pear.  Dryden. 
i   Flax  pulled  in  the  bloom,  will  be  whiter  and 
stronger  than  if  let  stand  till  the  seed  is  ripe. 

Mortimer. 

k  To  tear ;  to  rend. 

He  hath  turned  aside  my  ways,  andptiUed  me  in 
pieces ;  he  hath  made  me  desolate.     Lam.  iii.  2. 

To  pull  down.  To  subvert ;  to  de- 
molish. 

;  Although  it  was  judged  in  form  of  a  statute, 
that  he  should  be  banished,  and  his  wliole  estate 
confiscated,  and  his  houses  pulled  down,  yet  his 
case  even  then  had  no  great  blot  of  ignominy. 

Bacon. 

In  political  affairs,  as  well  as  mechanical,  it  is 
far  easier  to  pull  down  than  build  up  ;  for  that 
structure,  which  was  above  ten  summers  a-build- 
ing,  and  that  by  no  mean  artists,  was  destroyed 
in  a  moment.  Howel's  Vocal  Forest. 

When  God  is  said  to  build  or  pull  down,  'tis  not 
to  be  understood  of  an  house  ;  God  builds  and  un- 
builds worlds.  Burnet. 
>.  To  pull  down.    To  degrade. 

He  begs  the  gods  to  turn  blind  fortune's  wheel, 
To  raise  the  wretched,  and  pull  down  the  proud. 

Roscommon. 

■    What  title  has  this  queen  but  lawless  force  ' 
And  force  must  pull  her  down  Dryden. 
'    They  may  be  afraid  to  pull  down  ministers  and 
favourites  grown  formidable.  Davenant. 
'.  To  pull  up.  To  extirpate  ;  to  eradicate. 
What  censure,  doubting  thus  of  innate  princi- 
ples, I  may  deserve  from  men,  who  will  be  apt 
to  call  it  pulling      the  old  foundations  of  know- 
ledge, I  cannot  tell ;  I  persuade  myself,  that  the 
way  I  have  pursued,  being  conformable  to  truth, 
lays  these  foundations  surer.  Locke. 
?ULL.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
L.  The  act  of  pulling. 

1  awaked  with  a  violent  pull  upon  the  ring, 
which  was  fastened  at  the  top  of  my  box.  Gulliv. 
!.  Contest;  struggle. 

This  wrestling  puH  between  Corineus  and  Gog- 
magog  is  reported  to  have  befallen  at  Dover. 

Carew. 

I.  Pluck  ;  violence  suffered. 

Duke  of  Glo'ster,  scarce  himself. 
That  bears  so  shrewd  a  main  ;  two  pulls  at  once  ; 
His  lady  banish'd ,  and  a  limb  lopt  off.  Shakesp, 

'u'ller.  n.  s.  [from  pull]  One  that 
pulls. 

Shameless  Warwick,  peace ! 
Proud  setter  up  and  puller  down  of  kings. Sftafcesp. 
'u'llen.  n.  s.  [pulain,  oldFr,]  Poultry. 

Bailey. 

'u'llet.  n.  s.  [poulet,  Fr.]  A  young  hen. 

Brew  me  a  pottle  of  sack  finely. 
—With  eggs,  Sir? 

—Simple  of  itself ;  I'll  no  pullet  sperm  in  my 
brewage.  Shakesp, 
1  felt  a  hard  tumour  on  the  right  side,  the  big- 
ness of  a  pullet's  egg.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

They  died  not  because  the  pullets  would  not 
feed  ;  but  because  the  devil  foresaw  their  death, 
he  contrived  that  abstinence  in  them.  Brown. 
Pu  LLKY.  n.  s.  [poulie,¥r.]  A  small  wheel 
turning  on  a  pivot,  with  a  furrow  on  its 
outside  in  which  a  rope  runs. 

Nine  hundred  of  the  strongest  men  were  em- 
ployed to  draw  up  these  cords  by  many  pulleys 
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fastened  on  the  ])oles,  and,  in  three  hours,  1  was 
raised  and  slung  into  the  engine.  Su-iJ't. 
Here  pullies  make  thepond'rous  oak  ascend.Cay 
To  Fu'llulate.  v.n.  [pullulo,  Lat. jml- 

luler.  Fr.]  To  germinate  ;  to  bud. 
Pu'lmonary,  adj.   [from  piilmo,  Lat.] 
Belonging  to  the  lungs. 

Often  these  unhappy  sutl'erers,  for  want  of  suf- 
ficient vigour  and  spirit  to  carry  on  the  animal 
"regimen,  drop  into  a  true pu/monarj/ consumption. 

Blackmore. 

The  force  of  llie  air  upon  the  pulmonary  artery 
is  but  small  in  respect  to  that  of  the  heart.  Arbuth. 

Pu'lmonary.  n..i.  [pulmonaire,  Fr.pul- 
motiaria,  Lat.]  The  herb  lungwort, 

Ainsworth. 

Pulmo'nick.  adj.  [pulmo,  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  the  lungs. 

An  ulcer  of  the  lungs  may  be  a  cause  of  pul- 
monick  consumption,  or  consumption  of  the  lungs. 

Harvey. 

Cold  air,  by  its  immediate  contact  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  lungs,  is  capable  of  producing  de- 
fluxions  upon  the  lungs,  ulcerations,  and  all  sorts 
of  pulmonick  consumptions.  ,  Arbutlmot. 

PULP.  n.  s.  [pulpa,  Lat.  pulpe,  Fr.] 

1.  Any  soft  mass. 

The  jaw  bones  have  no  marrow  severed  but  a 
,  little  pulp  marrow  ditfused.        Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  The  soft  part  of  fruit;  the  part  of  fruit 
distinct  from  the  seeds  and  rind. 

The  savoury  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind. 
Still  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream. 

Milton. 

Besides  this  use  of  the  pulp  or  pericarpium  for 
tlie  guard  of  the  seed,  it  serves  also  by  a  secondary 
intension  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  other 
animals.  Ray. 
The  grub 

Oft  unobserv'd  invades  the  vital  core. 
Pernicious  tenant,  and  her  secret  cave 
Enlarges  hourly,  preying  on  the  pulp 
Ceaseless.  Philips. 

Pu'lpit.  n.  s.  [pulpitum,  Lat.  pulpilre, 
pupitre,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  place  raised  on  high,  where  a  speaker 
stands. 

Produce  iiis  body  to  the  market-place, 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend, 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral.  Shakesp. 

2.  The  higher  desk  in  the  church  where 
the  sermon  is  pronounced,  distinct  from 
the  lower  desk  where  prayers  are  read. 

We  see  on  our  theatres,  the  examples  of  vice 
rewarded,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  an  argument 
against  the  art,  any  more  than  the  impieties  of 
the  pulpit  in  the  late  rebellion.  Dryden. 

Sir  Roger  has  given  a  handsome  pulpit  cioth, 
and  railed  in  the  communion  table.  Addison. 
Bishops  were  not  wont  to  preach  out  of  the 
it.  Ayliffe. 
ulpits  their  sacred  satyr  learn'd  to  spare. 
And  vice  admir'd  to  find  a  flatt'rer  there.  Pope. 
Pu'lpous.  adj.  [from  pulp.]  Soft ;  pappy. 
The  red  streak's  pulpous  fruit 
With  gold  irradiate,  and  vermilion  shines.  Philips.' 

Pu'lpousness.  w.  s.   [from  pulpous.] 

The  quality  of  being  pulpous. 
Pu'lpy.  adj.  [from  pulp.]  Soft ;  pappy. 
In  the  walnut  and  plumbs  is  a  thick  pulpy  cover- 
ing, then  a  hard  shell,  within  which  is  the  seed. 

jRau  on  the  Creation. 
Putrefaction  destroys  the  specifick  ditTerence  of 
one  vegetable  from  another,  converting  them  into 
a  pulpy  substance  of  an  animal  nature. 

Arbuthnot. 

Pulsa'tion.  n.  s.  [pulsation,  Fr.  pul- 
satio,  from  pulso,  Lat.]     The  act  of  | 
beating  or  moving  with  quick  strokes 
against  any  thing  opposing.  1 
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This  original  of  the  left  vein  was  thus  contrived, 
to  avoid  the  pu  sation  of  the  great  artery.  Brown. 

These  commotions  of  the  mind  and  body  op- 
press the  heart,  whereby  it  is  choaked  and  ob- 
structed in  its  pulsation.  Harvey. 
Pulsa'tor.  n.  s.  [from  ^jm/so,  Lat.]  A 

striker ;  a  beater. 
Pulse,  n.  s.  [pulsus,  Lat.] 
1 .  The  motion  of  an  artery  as  the  blood  is 
driven  through  it  by  the  heart,  and  as  it 
is  perceived  by  the  touch. 

Pulse  is  thus  accounted  for  :  when  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  contracts,  and  throws  its  blood 
into  the  great  artery,  the  blood  in  the  artery  is 
not  only  thrust  forward  towards  the  extremities, 
but  the  channel  of  the  artery  is  likewise  dilated  ; 
when  the  impetus  of  the  blood  against  the  sides  of 
the  artery  ceases  ;  that  is,  when  the  left  ventricle 
ceases  to  contract,  then  the  spiral  fibres  of  the 
artery,  by  their  natural  elasticity,  return  again  to 
their  former  state,  and  contract  the  channel  of 
the  artery,  till  it  is  again  dilated  by  the  diastole 
of  tlie  heart ;  this  diastole  of  the  heart  is  called 
its  pulse,  and  the  time  the  spiral  fibres  are  return- 
ing to  their  natural  state,  is  the  distance  between 
two  pulses:  this  pulse  is  in  all  tlie  arteries  of  the 
body  at  the  same  time ;  an  high  pulse  is  either 
vehement  or  strong,  but  if  the  dilatation  of  the 
artery  does  not  rise  to  its  usual  height,  it  is  called 
a  low  or  weak  pulse ;  but  if  between  its  dilatations 
there  passes  more  time  than  usual,  it  is  called  a  slow 
pulse:  again,  if  the  coats  of  an  artery  feel  harder 
than  usual  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  it  i-s  called 
an  hard  pulse  ;  but  if  by  atiy  contrary  cause  they 
are  softer,  then  it  is  called  a  soft  pulse.  Quiwy. 

Think  you,  i  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  1  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ?  Shak. 

The  prosperity  of  the  neighbour  kingdoms  is 
not  inferior  to  that  of  this,  which,  according  to 
the  pulse  of  states,  is  a  great  diminution  of  their 
health.  Clarendon. 

My  body  is  from  all  diseases  free  ; 
My  temp'rate  pulse  does  regularly  beat. 

Dryden. 

If  one  drop  of  blood  remain  in  the  heart  at  every 
pulse,  those,  in  many  pulses,  will  grow  to  a  consi- 
derable mass.  Arbuthnot. 
^.  Oscillation  ;  vibration;  alternate  expan- 
sion and  contraction  ;  alternate  approach 
and  recession. 

The  vibrations  or  pulses  of  this  medium,  that 
they  may  cause  the  alternate  fits  of  easy  trans- 
mission and  easy  reflection,  must  be  swifter  than 
light,  and  by  consequence  above  seven  hundred 
thousand  times  swifter  than  sounds.  Newton. 

3.  To  feel  one's  pulse.  To  try  or  know 
one's  mind  artfully. 

4.  [From  pull.]  Leguminous  plants. 
Plants  not  reaped,  but  pulled  or 
plucked. 

With  Elijah  he  partook, 
Or  as  a  guest  with  Daniel  at  his  pulse.  Milton. 

Mortals,  from  your  fellows  blood  abstain  ! 
While  corn  and  pulse  by  nature  are  bestow'd. 

Dryden. 

Tares  are  as  advantageous  to  land  as  other pu/s«. 

Mortimer. 

To  Pulse,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
beat  as  the  pulse. 

The  heart,  when  separated  wholly  from  the 
body  in  some  animals,  continues  still  to  pulse  for 
a  considerable  time.  Pay. 

Pu  lsion,  n.s.  [from  pw/iw*,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  driving  or  of  forcing  forwards 
.  in  opposition  to  suction  or  traction. 

Admit  it  might  use  the  motion  of  pulsion,  yet  it 
could  never  that  of  attraction. 

More's  Divine  Dial. 
By  attraction  we  do  not  here  understand  what 
is  imprdperiy  called  so,  in  the  operations  of  draw- 
ing, sucking,  and  pumping,  which  is  really  pulsion 
and  trnsion.  Bentley. 
Pu'lverable.  adj.  [^rom  pulveris,  Lat.] 
Possible  to  be  reduced  to  dust. 
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111  making  the  first  ink,  [  could  by  filtration  se- 
parate a  pretty  st&re  of  a  black  palverable  sub- 
stance that  remained  in  the  fire.  Boyte. 

Pulveriza'tion.  n.  s.  [from  pulverize.] 
ITie  act  of  powdering ;  reduction  to 
dust  or  powder. 

To  PULVERIZE,  v.  a.  [from  pulveris, 
Lat.  pulveriser,  Fr.]  To  reduce  to 
powder  ;  to  reduce  to  dust. 

If  the  experiment  l)e  carefully  made,  the  whole 
mixture  will  shoot  into  fine  crystals,  that  seem  to 
be  of  an  uniform  substance,  and  are  consistent 
enough  to  be  even  britde,  and  to  endure  to  be  pul- 
vei'ized  and  sifted.  Boiile. 

PuLVERULENCE.  n.  s.  [ pttlverulentia, 
Lat.l  Dustiness  ;  abundance  of  dust. 

Pu'lvil.  n.  s.  [pulvillum,  Lat.]  Sweet 
scents. 

The  toilette,  nursery  of  charms. 
Completely  funiish'd  with  bright  beauty  's  arms. 
The  patch,  the  powder-box,  pulvit,  perfumes. 

Gay. 

To  Pu'lvil.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
sprinkle  with  perfumes  in  powder. 

Have  you  pulvilted  the  coachman  and  postilion, 
tliat  they  may  not  stink  of  the  stable.  Congreve. 
Pu'mice.  n.  s.  [  pumex,  pumicis,  Lat.] 

The  pumice  is  evidently  a  flag  or  cinder  of  some 
fossil,  originally  bearing  another  form,  reduced  to 
this  state  by  fire  :  it  is  a  lax  and  spungy  matter  full 
of  little  pores  and  cavities  :  of  a  pale,  whitish, 
grey  colour  :  the  pumice  is  found  particularly  about 
the  burning  mountains.       Hill's  Materia  Medica. 

So  long  I  shot,  that  all  was  spent, 
Though  pumice  stones  I  hastily  hent. 
And  threw  ;  but  nought  avaifed.  Spenser. 

Etna  and  Vesuvius.which  consist  upon  sulphur, 
shoot  forth  smoke,  ashes,  and  jmmice,  but  no 
water.  Bacon, 

Near  the  Lucrine  lake. 
Steams  of  sulphur  raise  a  stifling  heat. 
And  through  the  pores  of  the  warm  pumice  sweat. 

Addison. 

Pu'mmel.  n.s.  See  Pommel. 

PUMP.  n.  s.  [pompe,  Dut.  and  Fr,] 

1.  An  engine  by  which  water  is  drawn  up 
from  wells  :  its  operation  is  performed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

A  pump  grown  dry  will  yield  no  water,  unless 
you  pour  a  little  water  into  it  first.  More. 

In  the  framing  that  great  ship  built  by  Hiero, 
Athenaeus  mentions  this  instrument  as  being  in- 
stead of  a  pump,  by  the  help  of  which  one  man 
might  easily  drain  out  the  water.thougli  very  deep. 

Wilkiiis's  Dcedalus. 

Pumps  may  be  made  single  with  a  common 
pump  handle,  for  one  man  to  work  them,  or  double 
for  two.         _  _  Mortirner. 

2.  A  shoe  with  a  thin  sole  and  low  heel. 

Get  good  strings  to  your  beads,  new  ribbons  to 
your  pumps.  Shukesp. 

Follow  me  this  jest,  now,  till  thou  hast  worn 
out  thy  pump,  tliat  when  the  singie  sole  of  it  is 
worn,  the  jest  may  remain  singular.  Shakesp. 

Thalia's  ivy  shews  her  prerogative  over  comical 
poesy  ;  her  mask,  mantle,  and  pumps  are  orna- 
ments belonging  to  the  stage.  Peacham. 
The  water  and  sweat 
'   Splish  splash  in  their  pumps.    Swift's  Miscellanies. 
To  Pump.  v.  v.  [pompen,  Dut.]  To  work 
a  pump  ;  to  throw  out  water  by  a  pump. 

The  folly  of  him,  who  pumps  very  laboriously  in 
a  ship,  yet  neglects  to  stop  the  leak. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Pump.  v.  u. 

1.  To  raise  or  throw  out  as  by  means  of  a 
pump. 

Not  finding  sufficient  room,  it  breaks  a  vessel  to 
force  its  passage,  and  rushing  througli  a  larger 
cha«m,  overflows  the  cavities  about  it  with  a  de- 
luge, which  is  pumped  up  and  emptied. 

Blachmore. 
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2.  To  examine  artfully  by  sly  interroga- 
tories, so  as  to  draw  out  any  secrets  or 
concealments. 

The  one's  tlie  learned  knight,  seek  out. 
And  pump  them  what  they  come  about.  Hudibras. 

Ask  him  what  passes 
Amongst  his  brethren,  he'll  hide  nothing  from  you  ; 
But  pump  not  me  for  politicks.  Otway's  Ven.  Pres. 
Pu'mper.  n.  s.  [from  pump.]    The  per- 
son or  the  instrument  that  purnps. 

The  flame  lasted  about  two  minutes,  from  the 
time  the  pumper  began  to  draw  out  air.  Boyle. 
Pu'mpion.  n.  s.  [pepo.]  A  plant. 

Miller. 

We'll  use  this  gross  watery  pumpion,  and  teach 
him  to  know  turtles  from  jays.  Shahesp. 
Pun.  n.  s.  [I  know  not  whence  this  word 
is  to  be  deduced  :  to  pun,  is  to  grind  or 
beat  with  a  pestle ;  can  pim  mean  an 
empty  sound,  like  that  of  a  mortar 
beaten,  as  clench,  the  old  word  for  pun, 
seems  only  a  corruption  of  clink  2]  An 
equivocation ;  a  quibble ;  an  expres- 
sion where  a  word  has  at  once  different 
meanings. 

It  is  not  the  word,  but  the  figure  tliat  appears 
on  the  medal :  cuniculus  may  stand  for  a  rabbit 
or  a  mine,  but  the  picture  of  a  rabbit  is  not  the 
picture  of  a  mine  :  a  pun  can  be  no  more  engraven, 
than  it  can  be  translated.  Addison. 

But  fill  their  purse,  our  poets  work  is  done. 
Alike  to  them  by  pathos,  or  by  pun.  Pope. 
To  Pun.  v.  n.  [from  the  notm.]  To  quib- 
ble; to  use  the  same  word  at  once  in 
different  senses. 

The  hand  and  head  were  never  lost  of  those 
Who  dealt  in  doggrel,  or  who pun'rf  in  prose.  Dry, 

You  would  be  a  better  man,  if  you  could  pu?i 
like  Sir  Tristram.  Tatler. 
To  PUNCH.  V.  a.  {poingonner,  Fr.]  To 
bore  or  perforate  by  driving  a  sharp  in- 
strument. 

When  I  was  mortal,  my  anointed  body 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes.  Shahesp. 

By  reason  of  its  constitution  it  continued  open, 
as  I  have  seen  a  hole  punched  in  leather.  Wiseman. 

Your  work  will  sometimes  require  to  have  holes 
punched  in  it  at  the  forge ;  you  must  then  make  a 
steel  punch,  and  harden  the  point  of  it  without 
tempering.  Moion. 

The  fly  may,  with  the  hollow  and  sharp  tube  of 
her  womb,  punch  and  perforate  the  skin  of  the 
eruca,  and  cast  her  eggs  into  her  body.  Ray. 

Punch,  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  pointed  instrument,  which,  driven 
by  a  blow,  perforates  bodies ;  it  is  often 
used  of  an  instrument  wliich  being  hol- 
low cuts  out  a  piece. 

Tlie  shank  of  a  key  the  punch  cannot  strike,  be- 
cause the  shank  is  not  forged  with  substance  suf- 
ficient ;  but  the  drill  cuts  a  true  round  hole. 

Moron's  Mechanical  Exercises. 

2.  A  liquor  made  by  mixing  spirit  with 
water,  sui;ar,  and  the  juice  of  lemons; 
and  formerly  with  spice. 

Punch  is  an  Indian  word  expressing  the  number 
of  ingredients.  Fryer's  Travels. 

Tlie  West  India  dry  gripes  are  occasioned  by 
lime  juice  in  punch.  Arbuthnot  on  .iliments. 

No  brute  can  endure  the  taste  of  strong  liquor, 
and  consequently  it  is  against  all  the  rules  of  hiero- 
glyph to  assign  those  animals  as  patrons  of  punch. 

Swift. 

3.  [Puncinello,  Ital.]  The  buffoon  or 
harlequin  of  the  puppet-show. 

Of  rareeshowshe  sung,  and  punch's  feats.  Gay. 

4.  Punch  is  a  horse  that  is  well  set  and 
well  knit,  having  a  short  back  and  thin 
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shoulders,  with  a  broad  neck,  and  well 
lined  with  flesh.  Farrier's  Diet, 

5.  [Pumilio  obesus,  Lat.]  In  contempt  or 
ridicule,  a  short  fat  fellow. 

Pu'ncheon.  n.  s.  [poin^on,  Fr.] 

1 .  An  instruiTient  driven  so  as  to  make  a 
hole  or  iinpression. 

He  granted  liberty  of  coining  to  certain  cities 
and  abbies,  allowing  them  one  staple  and  two 
puncheons  at  a  rate.  Camden. 

2.  A  measure  of  liquids. 

Pu'ncher.  n.  s.  [from  punch.]  An  in« 
strument  that  makes  an  impression  or 
hole.- 

In  the  upper  jaw  are  five  teeth  before,  iiot  in- 
cisors  or  cutters,  but  thick  punchers.  Grew 
PUNCTILIO,  n.  s.  A  small  nicety  of 
behaviour  ;  a  nice  point  of  exactness. 

If  their  cause  is  bad,  they  use  delays  to  tire  out 
their  adversaries,  thej-  feign  pleas  to  gain  time  for 
themselves,  and  insist  on  puncti/ios  in  his  proceed- 
ings Kettlewell. 

Common  people  are  much  astonished,  when 
they  hear  of  those  solemn  contests  which  are  made 
among  the  great,  upon  the  punctilios  of  a  publick 
ceremony.  Addison. 

Punctilio  is  out  of  door,  the  moment  a  daughter 
clandestinely  quits  her  father's  house.  Clarissa. 
PuNCTi'Lious.a6?/.[from punctilio.]  Nice; 
exact ;  punctual  to  superstition. 

Some  depend  on  a  punctilious  observance  of 
divine  laws,  which  they  hope  will  atone  for  the 
habitual  transgression  of  the  rest.  Rn^ers's  Sermons. 
Puncti'liousness.  n.  s.  [from  punc- 
tilious.] Nicety ;  exactness  of  behaviour. 
Pu'ncto.  n.s.  [  punto.  Span.] 

1.  Nice  point  of  ceremony. 

The  final  conquest  of  Granada  from  the  Moors, 
king  Ferdinando  displayed  in  his  letters,  with  all 
the  particularities  and  religious  ptinctos  and  cere- 
monies that  were  observed  in  the  reception  of  that 
city  and  kingdom.  Bacon's  Henry  VII, 

2.  The  point  iu  fencing. 

Vat  be  all  you  come  for .'' 
—To  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there,  to  see  thee 
pass  thy  puncto.  Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  ' Windsor. 

PU'NCTUAL.  adj.  [punctuel,Vr.] 
J .  Comprised  in  a  point ;  consisting  in  a 
point. 

This  earth  a  spot,  a  grain. 
An  atom  with  the  firmament  compar'd. 
And  all  her  number'd  stars,  that  seem  to  rowl 
Snaces  incomprehensible  ;  for  such 
Their  distance  argues,  and  their  swift  return 
Diurnal,  merely  to  officiate  light 
Round  this  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  spot.MtVf. 
2.  Exact ;  nice ;  punctilious. 

A  gentleman  p"'!e(ua/  of  his  word,  when  he  had 
heard  that  two  had  agreed  upon  a  meeting,  and 
the  one  neglected  his  hour,  would  say  of  liim,  he 
is  a  young  man  then.  Bacon. 

Tliis  mistake  to  avoid,  we  must  observe  the 
punctual  dirt'erences  of  time,  and  so  distinguish 
thereof,  as  not  to  confound  or  lose  the  one  in  the 
other.  Brown's  X^ulg.  Errs. 

That  the  women  are  menstruent,  and  the  men 
pubescent  at  the  year  of  twice  seven,  is  accounted 
apunrtuai  truth.  Brown. 

He  was  punctual  and  just  in  all  his  dealings. 

Atterbury. 

The  correspondence  of  the  death  and  sufferings 
of  our  Lord  is  so  punctual  and  exact,  that  they 
seem  rather  like  a  history  of  events  past,  than  a 
prophecy  of  such  as  were  to  come.  Rogers. 

Punctua'lity.  n.  s.  [from  punctual.] 
Nicety ;  scrupulous  exactness. 

For  the  encouragement  of  those  that  hereafter 
should  serve  other  princes  with  that  punctuality  as 
Sophronio  had  done,  he  commanded  him  to  offer 
him  a  blank,  wherein  he  might  set  down  his  own 
conditions.  Howel's  Vocal  Fm-est. 
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His  memory  was  serviceable,  but  not  officious  : 
faithful  to  things  and  business,  but  unwillingly 
retaining  the  contexture  and  punctualities  of  the 
words.  Fett. 

Though  some  of  these  punctualities  did  not  so 
much  conduce  to  preserve  the  text,  yet  all  of  them 
shew  the  infinite  care  that  was  taken,  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake  in  a  single  letter.  Crew. 

Punctually,  adv.  [from  punctual.] 
Nicely  ;  exactly  ;  scrupulously. 

There  were  no  use  at  all  fur  war  or  law,  if  every 
man  hart  prudence  to  conceive  how  much  of  riglit 
were  due  buth  to  and  from  himself,  and  were 
withal  so  puncluallii  just  as  to  jjcrform  what  lie 
knew  requisite,and  to  rest  contented  with  his  own. 
i  Raleigh. 

Concerning  the  heavenly  bodies,  there  is  so 
much  exactness  in  their  motions,  that  they  pioic- 
tmlty  come  to  the  same  periods  to  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  minute.  J?<ii/  on  the  Creation. 

I  freely  bring  what  Moses  hath  related  to  the 
test,  compariuf;  it  with  things  as  now  they  stand  ; 
and  finding  his  account  to  be  punctually  true,  I 
fairly  declare  what  I  find.  Woodward. 

u'nctualness.  71.  s.  [from  punctual.] 
Exactness ;  nicety. 

The  most  liberal  translation  of  the  scriptures,  iii, 
the  most  natural  signification  of  the  words,  is  ge- 
nerally the  best ;  and  the  same  pi(nctua/ness  which 
debaseth  other  writings,  preserveth  the  spirit  and 
majesty  of  the  sacred  text.  Felton. 

unctua'tion.  n.  s.  [punctum,  Lat.] 
The  act  or  method  of  pointing. 

Itought  to  do  it  willingly,  without  being  forced 
to  it  by  any  change  in  the  words  or  punctuation. 

Addison. 

UNCTURE.  n.  s.  [punctus,  Lat.]  A 
small  prick  ;  a  hole  made  with  a  very 
sharp  point. 

With  the  loadstone  of  LaurentiusGuascus,what- 
soever  needles  or  bodies  were  touched,  the  wounds 
and  punctures  made  thereby  were  never  felt. 

Brown  s  Vulg.  Errs. 

Nerves  may  bewounded  by  scission  ot punctures: 
the  former  way  being  cut  through,  they  are  irre- 
coverable ;  but  when  pricked  by  a  sharp-pointed 
weapon, which  kind  of  wuund  is  called  a  puncture, 
they  are  much  to  be  regarded.  IViseman. 

)  Pu'nctulate.  V.  a.  [punctulum,  Lat.] 
To  mark  with  small  spots. 

The  studs  have  their  surface  ptmctulated,  as  if 
let  all  over  with  other  studs  infinitely  lesser. 

Woodward. 

3'ndle.  n.  s.  [mulier  pumila  Sf  obesa, 
Lat.]    A  short  and  fat  woman. 

Ainsworth. 

[/NGAR.  n.  s.  [  pagurus,  Lat.l  A  fish. 

Ainsworth. 

JNGENcy.  n.  s.  [from  pungentJ] 
Power  of  pricking. 

Any  substance,  which  by  its  pungenci]  can 
wouuii  tilt  worms,  will  kill  them,  as  steel  and 
aartshorn.  .  Arbuthnot. 

Heat  on  the  tongue  ;  acridness. 

Power  to  pierce  the  mind. 

An  opinion  of  the  successfulness  of  the  work  is 
as  necessary  ti>  found  a  purpose  of  undertaking  it, 
as  the  authority  of  commands,  the  persuasiveness 
of  pr  niises,  pungency  of  menaces,  or  prospect  of 
tnischief's  U|iuu  neglect  can  be.  Hammond. 

Acrimoniousness  ;  keenness. 
When  he  hath  considered  the  force  and  pungency 
of  these  exprt- ssi<ins  applied  to  the  fathers  of  that 
Nicene  s\  nud  by  the  western  bishops,  he  may 
abate  his  rage  towards  me.  Utilling  fleet, 

U'NGENT.  adj.  [pungens,  Lat.] 
.  Pricking. 

Just  where  ttie  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snutf  the  wily  virgin  tlirew  ; 
The  gnomes  direct  to  ev'ry  atom  just. 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust.  Pope. 
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2.  Sharp  on  the  tongue  ;  acrid. 

Do  nut  the  sharp  and  pungent  tastes  of  acids 
arise  from  the  strong  attraction,  wherebj  the  acid 
particles  rush  upon,  and  agitate  the  particles  of  the 
tongue  '  Newton's  Opticks. 

3.  Piercing  ;  sharp. 

Thou  can'st  set  him  on  the  rack, 
Inclose  him  in  a  wooden  tow'r. 
With  pungent  pains  on  ev'ry  side; 
So  Regulus  in  torments  dy'd. 

Swift's  Miscellanies. 

4.  Acrimonious;  biting. 

The  latter  happening  not  only  upon  the  pungent 
exigencies  of  present  or  impending  judgments,  but 
in  the  conmion  service  of  the  church.  Fell. 

It  consists  chiefly  of  a  sharp  and  pungent  man- 
ner of  speech  ;  but  partly  in  a  facetious  way  of 
jesting,  Dryden. 
[*u'nice.  71,  s.  [cimex,  Lat.]  A  wallouse  ; 

a  bug.  Hudibras.  Ainsworth. 

PUNl'CEOUS.  adj.  [punkeus,hat.]  Purple. 

Diet. 

Pu'niness.  71.  s.    [from  puny.]  Petti- 
ness; smallness. 
To  PU'NISH.  V.  a.  [punio,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  chastise ;  to  afflict  with  penalties  or 
death  for  some  crime. 

Your  purpos'd  low  correction 
Is  such,  as  basest  and  the  meanest  wretches 
Are  punished  with.  Shakesp.  Kitig  Lear. 

If  you  will  not  hearken,  1  will  punish  you  seven 
times  mure  for  your  siiis.         Leviticus,  xxvi.  18. 

A  greater  [jow'r 
Now  rul'd  him,  punish'd  in  the  shape  he  sinn'd. 

Dryden. 

Will  he  draw  out. 
For  anger's  sake,  finite  to  infinite 
In  pioiisft'if  man?  Milton. 

2.  To  revenge  a  fault  with  pain  or  death. 

I  will  punish  your  oifences  with  the  rod,  and 
your  sin  with  scourges-  Bible. 

Pu'nishable.  adj.  [punissable,  Fr.  from 
punish.]  Worthy  of  punishinent ;  ca- 
pable of  punishment. 

Theft  is  naturally  punishable,  but  the  kind  of 
punishment  is  positive,  and  such  lawful,  as  men 
shall  think  with  discretion  convenient  to  appoint. 

Hooker. 

Sith  creatures,  which  have  no  understanding, 
can  shew  no  will  ;  and  where  no  will  is,  there  is 
no  sin  ;  and  only  that  which  sinneth,  is  subject  to 
punishment ;  which  way  should  any  such  creature 
be  punishable  by  the  law  uf  God  ?  Hooker. 

I  heir  bribery  is  less  punishable,  when  bribery 
opened  the  door  by  which  they  entered. 

Taylor. 

Pu'nishableness.  n.  s.  [from  punish- 
able.] The  quality  of  deserving  or  admit- 
ting punishment. 
Pu'nisher.  71.  s.  [from  punish.]  One 
who  inflicts  pains  for  a  crime. 

This  knows  my  puiiisher ;  therefore  as  far 
From  granting  me,  as  I  from  begging  peace. 

Milton. 

Pc'nishment.  71.  s.  [punissement,  Fr.] 
Any  infliction  or  pain  imposed  in  venge- 
ance of  a  crime. 

The  house  of  endless  pain  is  built  thereby, 
In  which  ten  thousand  sorts  of punisiiments 
The  cursed  creatures  do  eternally  torment. 

Spenser. 

Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murtherer, 
I  never  gave  them  condign  punishment. 

Shakespeare. 

Thou,  through  the  judgment  of  God,  shalt  re- 
ceive just  punis/iment  for  thy  pride. 

2  Mac-  vii.  36. 

Is  not  destruction  to  the  wicked  ?  and  a  strange 
punishment  to  the  workers  of  iniquity  ? 

Job,  xxxi.  3. 

He  tliat  doubts,  whether  or  no  he  should  honour 
his  parents,  wants  not  reason,  but  pifjis/imcnt. 

Hotyday. 
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Had  I  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 
I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat. 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met. 

Dryden. 

Because  that  which  is  necessary  to  beget  cer- 
tainty  in  the  mind,  namely,  impartial  considera- 
tion, is  in  a  man's  power,  therefore  the  belief  or 
disbelief  of  those  things  is  a  proper  subject  fur  re- 
wards and  punishments.  Wilkins. 

The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life, 
which  the  Almighty  has  established,  as  the  en- 
forcements of  his  law,  are  of  weight  enough  to 
determine  the  choice,  against  whatever  pleasure 
or  pain  this  life  can  shew.  Locke. 

Puni'tion.  U.S.  [punition,  Yv.  punitio, 
Lat.]    Punishment.  Ains7vorth. 
Pu'nitive.  adj.    [from  punio,  Latin.] 
Awarding  or  inflicting  punishment. 

Neither  is  the  cylinder  charged  with  sin, whether 
by  God  or  men,  nor  any  punitive  law  enacted  by 
either  against  its  rolling'down  the  hill. 

Hammond's  Fundamentals. 
Pu'nitory.   adj.    [from  punio,  Latin.] 

Punishing  ;  tending  to  punishment. 
Punk.  n.  s.  A  whore;  a  common  pros- 
titute ;  a  strumpet. 

She  may  be  a  punk;  for  many  of  them  are 
neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife.  Shakespeare. 

And  made  them  fight  like  mad  or  drunk. 
For  dame  religion  as  for  punk.  Hudibras, 

Near  these  a  nursery  erects  its  head. 
Where  unfledg'd  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry. 
Where  infant  pimAs  their  tender  voices  try. Dj'i/rfen. 
Pu'nstf.r.  n,s.  [{rompun.]  A  quibbler; 
a  low  wit  who  endeavours  at  reputation 
by  double  meaning. 

His  mother  was  cousin  to  Mr.  Swan,  gamester 
and  punster  of  London.  Arbuthnot  and  Fape. 

To  Punt.  v.  n.  To  play  at  basset  and 
ombre. 

One  is  for  setting  up  an  assembly  for  basset, 
where  none  shall  be  admitted  to  punt,  that  have 
not  taken  the  oaths.  Addison. 

When  a  duke  to  Jansen  punts  at  White's, 
Or  city  heir  in  mortgage  melts  away, 
Satan  himself  feels  far  less  joy  th.m  they.  Pope, 
PL'NY.  adj,  [puis  ne,  Fr.] 
1.  Young. 

'2.  Inferior  ;  petty  ;  of  an  under  rate. 

Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  names  ? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name  ;  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory.  SItakesp.  RichardJJ. 

Ivnow  me  not, 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with 
stones. 

In  puny  battle  slay  me.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Drive 

The  punu  habitaHts  ;  or,  if  not  drive. 

Seduce  tliem  to  our  party.  Milttm. 

This  friendship  is  of  that  strength,  as  to  re- 
main unshaken  by  such  assaults,  which  yet  are 
strong  eiioueh  to  shake  down  and  annihilate  the 
friendship  <if  little  piiny  minds.  South. 

Jove  at  their  head  ascending  from  the  sea, 
A  shoal  of  puny  pow'rs  attend  his  way.  Dryden. 
Pu'ny.  n.  s.  A  young  and  unexperienced 
unseasoned  wretch. 

Tenderness  of  heart  makes  a  man  but  puny  in 
this  sin  ;  it  spoils  the  growth,  and  cramps  the 
crowning  exploits  of  this  vice.  Sout!i. 
To  Pup.  v.  v.  [from  puppy.]  To  bring 
forth  whelps  :  used  of  a  bitch  bringing 
young. 

PUTIL.  w.  s.  [pupilla,  ha-t.] 
i .  The  apple  of  the  eye. 

Looking  in  a  glass,  when  you  shut  one  eye,  the 
pupil  of  the  other,  that  is  open,  dilatetli. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
Setting  a  candle  before  a  child,  bid  him  look 
upon  it,  and  his  pupil  shall  contract  itself  very 
nmch  to  exchide  the  light ;  as  when  after  we  have 
been  some  time  in  the  dark,  a  bright  light  is  sud- 
denly brouglit  in  and  set  before  us,  till  the  pupil's 
of  our  eyes  have  gradually  contracted.  Ii<i%\ 
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The  uvea  has  a  musculous  power,  and  can  dilate 
and  contract  that  round  liole  in  it,  called  the  pupil 
of  the  eye.  More 

The  rays,  wliich  enter  the  eye  at  several  parts  of 
the  pupil,  have  several  obliquities  to  tlie  glasses. 

Newton's  Opticks. 

2.  [Pupille,  Fr.  pupillus,  Lat.]  A  scholar ; 
one  under  the  care  of  a  tutor. 

My  master  sues  to  lier,  and  she  hath  taught  iier 
suitor. 

He  being  iier  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 

Shahesp 

One  of  my  fatlier's  servants, 
With  store  of  tears  this  treason  'gan  unfold, 
And  said  my  guardian  would  his  pupil  kill. 

Faiifax 

If  this  arch  politician  find  in  his  pupils  atiy  re 
morse,  any  fear  of  God's  future  judgments,  he 
persuades  them  that  God  hath  so  great  need  of 
men's  souls,  that  lie  will  accept  them  at  ajiy  time, 
and  upon  any  condition.  Ualeigh. 

Tutors  should  behave  reverently  before  their 
pxepils.  L'Estran^e. 

The  great  work  of  a  governor  is,  to  settle  in  his 
pupil  good  habits,  and  the  principles  of  virtue 
and  wisdom,  Locke. 

3.  A  ward  ;  one  under  the  care  of  a  guar- 
dian. 

Tell  me,  thou  pupil  to  great  Pericles, 
What  are  the  grounds 

To  undertake  so  young,  so  vast  a  care  ?  Dryden. 

So  some  weak  shoot,which  elsowould  poorlyrise, 
Jove's  tree  adopts,  and  lifts  him  to  the  skies  ; 
Through  tlie  wevt  pupil  soft'ning  juices  flow, 
Thrust  forth  the  gems,  and  give  the  flow'rs  to  blow. 

Tickel. 

Pu'piLAGE.  n.s.  \ivom  pupil. '\ 

1 .  State  of  being  a  scholar. 

The  excellent  Doctor  most  readily  received  this 
votary  and  proselyte  to  learning  into  his  care  and 
pupilage  for  several  years.  Fell. 

The  severity  of  the  father's  brow,  whilst  they 
are  under  the  discipline  of  pupilaf^e,  should  be  re- 
laxed as  fast  as  their  age,  discretion,  and  good  be- 
haviour allow.  Locke. 

2,  Wardship ;  minority. 

Three  sons  he  dying  left,  all  under  age. 
By  means  whereof  their  uncle  Vortigeru  , 
Usurp'd  the  crown  during  their  pupilage  ; 
Which  the  infants  tutors  gathering  to  Tear, 
Them  closely  into  Arraorick  did  bear.  Spenser. 

Pl/piLARY.  adj.  l^pupillaire,  Fr.  pupil- 
laris,  Lat.  from  pupil.]  Pertaining  to 
a  pupil  or  ward. 

Pu'pPET.  n.  s.  [poupee,  Fr.  pupus,  Lat.] 

1.  A  small  image  moved  by  wire  in  a 
mock  drama  ;  a  wooden  tragedian. 

Once  Zelmane  could  not  stir,  but  that  as  if  they 
Lad  been  puppets,  whose  motion  stood  only  upon 
her  pleasure,  ]3asilius  with  serviceable  steps,  Gy- 
necia  with  greedy  eyes  would  follow  her.  Sidjietj. 

Divers  of  them  did  keep  in  their  houses  certain 
things  made  of  cotton  wool,  in  the  manner  of 
puppets.  Abbot. 

His  last  wife  was  a  woman  of  breeding,  good 
liumour  and  complaisance;  as  foryo.-,  you  look 
like  a.  puppet  moved  by  clock-work.  Arbuthnot. 

As  the  pipes  of  some  carv'd  organ  move. 
The  gilded  puppets  dance.  Pope. 

In  florid  impotence  he  speaks. 
And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  ihepuppet  squeaks. 

Pope. 

2.  A  word  of  contempt. 

Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shalt  be  shewn 
In  Rome  as  well  as  I.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Oh  excellent  motion  !  oh  exceedingpup/ief .' 

Shakesp. 

Pu'ppETMAN.  n.  s.  [puppet  and  man.] 
Master  of  a  puppet-show. 

Why  is  a  handsome  wife  ador'd 
By  every  coxcomb  but  her  lord  ? 
From  yonder  puppefmaji  inquire. 
Who  wisely  hides  his  wood  and  wire-  Swift. 

Pb'ppet.show.  n.s.  [puppet  and  show.] 
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A  mock  drama  performed  by  wooden 
images  moved  by  wire, 

Tim,  you  have  a  taste  I  know. 
And  often  see  a  puppetshow.  Swift. 

To  induce  him  to  be  fond  of  learning,  he  would 
frequently  carry  him  to  the  puppetshow. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 
A  president  of  the  council  will  make  no  more 
impression  upon  my  mind,  than  the  sight  of  a 
puppetshow.  Pope. 
Pu'pPY.  n.  s.  [poupee,  Fr.J 
1 .  A  whelp  ;  progeny  of  a  bitch. 
He 

Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions,  ' 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy  dogs. 

Shakespeare. 

The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as 
little  remorse,  as  they  would  have  drowned  a 
bitcli's  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'  th'  litter.  Shakesp. 

The  sow  to  the  bitch  says,  your  puppies  are  all 
blind.  UEstrange. 

Nature  does  the  puppy's  eyelid  close, 
Till  the  bright  sun  has  nine  times  set  and  rose. 

Cay. 

'2.  A  name  of  contemptuous  reproach  to  a 
man. 

1  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy 
headed  monster;  a  most  scurvy  monster! 

Shakesp. 

Thus  much  I  have  added,  because  there  are 
some  puppies  which  have  given  it  out.  Raleigh 

I  found  my  place  taken  up  by  an  ill-bred  auk- 
ward  puppy,  wiih  a  money  bag  under  each  arm. 

Addison's  Guardian. 

To  Pu'ppY.  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bring  whelps. 

PURBLI'ND.  adj.  [corrupted  from  pore- 
blind,  which  is  still  used  in  Scotland  ; 
pore  and  blind.]  Nearsighted ;  short- 
sighted. 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side. 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out.  Shakesp. 

'Tis  known  to  several 
Of  head  piece  extraordinary  ;  lower  messes 
Perchance,  are  to  this  business  publind. 

Shakespeare. 

Like  to  purblind  moles,  no  greater  light  than 
that  little  which  they  shun.  Drummond. 

Darkness,  that  here  surrounded  o\ir  purblind  un- 
derstandingSjwill  vanish  at  the  dawning  of  eternal 
day.  Boyle. 

Dropt  in  blear  thick-sighted  eyes. 
They'd  make  them  see  in  darkest  night, 
Like  owls,  though  purblind  in  the  light. 

H^^dibra5. 

Purblind  man 
See  but  a  part  o'  th'  chain,  the  nearest  links  ; 
His  eyes  not  carrying  to  that  equal  beam, 
That  poises  all  above.    Dryden  and  Lee's  Oedipus. 

PuRBLi  NDNESS.  n.  s.  [from  purblind.] 
Shortness  of  sight. 

Purchasable,  adj.  [from  purchase.] 
That  may  be  purchased,  bought,  or  ob- 
tained. 

Money  being  the  counterbalance  to  all  things 
purchasable  by  it,  as  much  as  you  take  oft'  from 
the  value  of  money,  so  much  you  add  to  the  price 
of  things  exchanged  for  it.  Locke. 

To  PU'RCHASE.  v.  a.  [  potirchasser,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  acquire,  not  inherit. 

2.  To  buy  for  a  price. 

You  have  many  a  purchas'd  slave. 
Which  like  yourasses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules. 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  part.  Shakesp. 

His  sons  buried  him  in  the  cave,  which  Abra- 
ham purchas'd  of  the  sons  of  Heth.     Genesis,  xxv. 

3.  To  obtain  at  any  expence,  as  of  labour 

or  danger. 

A  world  who  would  not  purchase  with  a  bruise  ? 

'  Milton. 

4.  To  expiate  or  recompense  by  a  fine  or 
forfeit. 
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I  will  be  deaf  to  picaduig  and  excuses, 
Nor  tears  nor  prayers  shall  purchase  out  abuses ;  '' 
Therefore  use  none.      Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

Pu'rchase.  71.  s.  [pourchas,  old  Fr. 
from  the  verb.] 

1.  Any  thing  bought  or  obtained  for  a 
price. 

He  that  procures  his  child  a  good  mind,  makes 
a  better  purchase  for  him,  than  if  he  laid  out  the 
money  for  an  addition  to  his  former  acres. 

Locke  on  Lditcalion, 

Our  thriving  dean  has  purchas'd  land  ; 
A  purchase  which  will  bring  him  clear 
Above  his  rent  four  pounds  a  year.  Swift. 

2.  Any  thing  of  which  possession  is  taken 
any  other  way  than  by  inheritance. 

A  heauty-waining  and  distressed  widow 
Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye ; 
Seduc'd  the  pilch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts  ' 
To  base  declension.  Shakesp. 

The  fox  repairs  to  the  wolfs  cell,  and  takes 
possession  of  his  stores  ;  but  he  had  little  joy  of 
the  purchase.  L'Estrange. 

Pu'rchaser.  n.  s.  [from  purchase.]  A 
buyer  ;  one  that  gains  any  thing  for  a 
price. 

Upon  one  only  alienation  and  change,  the  pur- 
chaser is  to  pass  both  licence,  fine,  and  recovery. 

Bacon. 

So  unhappy  have  been  the  purchasers  of  church 
lands,  that,  though  in  such  purchases  men  have 
usually  the  cheapest  pennyworths,  yet  they  have 
not  always  the  best  bargains.  South. 

Most  of  the  old  statues  ma^  be  well  supposed 
to  have  been  cheaper  to  their  first  owners,  than 
they  are  to  a  modern  purchaser.  Addison. 

PURE.  adj.  [pur,  pure,  Fr.  purus,  Lat.] 

1.  Clear;  not  dirty;  not  muddy. 

Thou  purest  stone,  whose  pureness  doth  present 
My  purest  mind.  Sidney. 
He  shewed  a  pure  river  of  water.  Revelations. 

2.  Not  filthy  ;  not  sullied ;  clean  from 
moral  evil ;  holy. 

I'here  is  a  generation  that  are  pure  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  yet  is  not  washed  from  their  filthiness. 

Proverbs,  xxx.  12. 
Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity. 

Habakkuk, 

3.  Unmingled ;  not  altered  by  mixtures. 

An  alabaster  box  of  pure  nard.  Milton, 
What  philosophy  shall  comfort  a  villain,  that  ij 
haled  to  the  rack  for  murthering  his  prince.'  his 
cup  is  full  of  pure  and  unmingled  sorrow,  his  bod^ 
is  rent  with  torment,  his  name  with  ignominy,  his 
soul  with  shame  and  sorrow,  which  are  to  last 
eternally.  Taylor. 

Pure  and  mixt,  when  applied  to  bodies,  are 
much  akin  to  simple  and  compound  ;  so  a  guinea 
is  pure  gold,  if  it  has  in  it  no  allay. 

Watts's  Logick, 

4.  Genuine  ;  real ;  unadulterated. 

Pure  religion  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this, 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
tion, and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world.  James. 

5.  Not  connected  with  any  thing  extrin- 
sick :  as,  pure  mathematicks. 

Mathematicks  in  its  latitude  is  divided  into  pure 
and  mixed  ;  and  though  the  pure  do  handle  only 
abstract  quantity  in  the  general,  as  geometry  ;  yet 
that  which  is  mixed  doth  consider  the  quantity  of 
some  particular  determinate  subject.  Willam. 

When  a  proposition  expresses  that  the  predicate 
is  connected  with  the  subject,  it  is  called  a  pwt 
proposition  ;  as  every  true  christian  is  an  honest 
man.  Watis. 

6.  Free;  clear. 

Who  can  say,  I  have  made  ray  heart  clean,  I 
am  pure  from  my  sin  ?  Provei  hi,  xx.  9. 

His  mind  of  evil  pure 
Supports  him,  and  intention  free  from  fraud. 

Philips. 

7.  Free  from  guilt ;  guiltless ;  innocent. 
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No  hand  of  strife  is  pure,  but  that  which  wins. 

Daniel. 

O  welcome,  pure  cy'd  faith. 
And  thou,  unbleiiiish'd  form  of  chastity.  Miltnn. 
8.  Incorrupt;   not  vitiated  by  any  bad 
practice  or  opinion. 

Her  guiltless  glory  just  Britannia  draws 
From  pure  religion,  and  impartial  laws.  Ticket. 

J.  Not  vitiated  with  corrupt  modes  of 
speech. 

As  oft  as  I  read  those  comedies,  so  oft  doth 
sound  in  mine  ear  the  pure  fine  talk  of  Rome. 

Ascham. 

10.  Mere :  as,  a  pure  villain,  purus  putus 
nehulo,  Lat. 

The  lord  of  the  castle  was  a  young  man  of 
spirit,  but  had  lately,  out  of  pure  weariness  of  the 
fatigue,  and  having  spent  most  of  his  money,  left 
the  king.  Clarendon. 

There  happened  a  civil  war  among  the  hawks, 
when  the  peaceable  pigeons,  iupure  pity  and  good 
liature,  send  their  mediators  to  make  them  friends 
again.  L'  Estrange. 

[I.  Chaste;  modest:  as,  a  pure  virgin. 

2.  Clean;  free  from  moral  turpitude. 
Used  of  men  and  things. 

Keep  thyself  pure.  Titus. 
Hypocrites  austerely  talk. 
Defaming  as  impure,  what  God  declares 
Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 

Milton. 

3.  Ritually  clean  ;  unpolluted. 

All  of  them  were  pure,  and  killed  the  passover. 

Ezra. 

Pure  from  childbed  stain.  Milton. 

•u'rely.  adv.  [from  pure.] 
.  In  a  pure  manner ;  not  dirtily  ;  not  with 
mixture. 

I  will  purely  purge  away  thy  dross,  and  take 
away  all  thy  sin.  Isaiah. 

;.  Innocently  ;  without  guilt. 
.  Merely  ;  completely  ;  totally. 
Tranquillitie 

So  purely  sate  there ;  that  waves  great,  nor  small. 
Did  ever  rise  to  any  height  at  all.  Chapman. 

The  being  able  to  raise  an  army,  and  conduct- 
ing it  to  figlit  against  the  king,  was  purely  due  to 
him,  and  the  effect  of  his  power.  Clarendon. 

Upon  the  particular  observations  on  the  metal - 
lick  and  mineral  bodies,  I  have  not  founded  any 
thing  but  what  purely  and  immediately  concerns 
the  natural  history  of  those  bodies.  Woodward. 

I  converse  in  full  freedom  with  men  of  both 
parties  ;  and  if  not  in  equal  number,  it  is  purely 
accidental,  as  having  made  acquaintance  more 
under  one  ministry  than  another.  Swift. 

u'reness.  n.  s.  [from  pure.] 
Clearness  ;  freedom  from  extraneous  or 
foul  admixtures. 

They  came  to  the  river  side,  which  of  all  the 
rivers  of  Greece  had  the  prize  for  excellent  purencss 
and  sweetness,  in  so  much  as  the  very  bathing  in 
it  was  accounted  exceeding  healthful.  Sidney. 

No  circumstances  are  like  to  contribute  more  to 
the  advancement  of  learning,  than  exact  temper- 
ance, great  pureness  of  air,  equality  of  climate,  and 
long  tranquillity  of  government.  Temple. 

Simplicity;  exemption  from  composi- 
tion. 

An  essence  eternal  and  spiritual,  of  absolute 
pureness  and  simplicity.  Raleigh. 

My  love  was  such, 
It  could,  though  he  supply 'd  no  fuel,  burn  ; 
Rich  in  itself,  like  elemental  fire. 
Whose  pureness  does  no  aliment  require.  Dryden. 

Innocence  ;  freedom  from  guilt. 

May  we  evermore  serve  thee  in  holiness  and 
pureness  of  living.  Common  Prayer. 

Freedom  from  vitious  modes  of  speech. 

In  all  this  good  propriety  of  words,  and  pureness 
of  phrases  in  Terence,  you  must  not  follow  him 
always  in  placing  of  them.   Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

u'rfile.  n.  s.  [pourjilee,  Fr.]  A  sort  of 
Vox,.  \i 
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ancient  trimming  for  women's  gowns, 
made  of  tinsel  and  thread ;  called  also 
bobbin  work.  Bailey 
To  Pu'rfle.  v.  a.  [pourfikr,  Yv.  projilare, 
Ital.]  To  decorate  with  a  wrought  or 
flowered  border ;  to  border  with  era- 
broidery  ;  to  embroider. 

A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red, 
Purjled  with  gold  and  pearl  of  rich  assay.  Spenser. 

Emrold  tutl's,  (\oviers  purfied  blue  and  white. 
Like  saphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery, 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee. 

Shahesp, 

Iris  there  with  humid  bow, 
Waters  the  odorous  lianks  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hew 
Than  her  purfled  scarlF  can  shew.  Milton. 

In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd, 
Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same,  and  purfled  o'er 
With  diamonds.  Dryden. 

Pu'rfle.  In.  s.  \^  pourjilee,  Fr.  from 
Pu'rflew.j     the  verb.]    A  border  of 

embroidery. 
Purga'tion.  n.s.  [ purgation,  Fr.  pur- 

gatio,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  act  of  cleansing  or  purifying  from 
vitious  mixtures. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  separation  finished,  be- 
fore the  purgation  of  the  air  began.  Burnet. 

2.  The  act  of  cleansing  the  body  by  down- 
ward evacuation. 

Let  the  physician  apply  himself  more  to  purga- 
tion than  to  alteration,  because  the  offence  is  in 
quantity.  Bacon. 

3.  The  act  of  clearing  from  imputation  of 
guilt. 

If  any  man  doubt,  let  him  put  me  to  my  pur- 
gation. Shakesp. 

Proceed  in  justice,  which  shall  have  due  course. 
Even  to  the  guilt  or  the  purgation.  Shakesp. 

Pu'rgative.  adj.  [purgatif,  Fr.  purga- 
tivus,  .Lat.]  Cathartick ;  having  the 
power  to  cause  evacuations  downward. 

Purging  medicines  have  their  purgative  virtue 
in  a  fine  spirit,  they  endure  not  boiling  without 
loss  of  virtue.  Bacon. 

All  that  is  fill'd,  and  all  that  which  doth  fill 
All  the  round  world,  to  man  is  but  a  pill  ; 
In  all  it  works  not,  but  it  is  in  all 
Poisonous,  ot  purgative,  or  cordial.  Donne. 

Lenient  purgatives  evacuate  the  humours.  Wisem. 

Pu  rgatory,  n.  s.  [purgatoire,  Fr.  pur- 
gatorium,  Lat.]  A  place  in  which  souls 
are  supposed  by  the  papists  to  be  purged 
by  fire  from  carnal  impurities,  before 
they  are  received  into  heaven. 

Thou  thy  folk,  through  pains  of  purgatory. 
Dost  bear  unto  thy  bliss.  Spenser's  Hymn  on  Love. 

In  this  age,  there  may  be  as  great  instances  pro- 
duced of  real  charity  as  when  men  thouplit  to  get 
souls  out  of  purgatory.  Stiltingfleet. 

To  PURGE,  v.a.  [pu7-ger.  Fr.purgo,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  cleanse ;  to  clear. 

It  will  be  like  that  labour  of  Hercules,  in  purg- 
ing the  stable  of  Augeas,  to  separate  from  super- 
stitious observations  any  thing  that  is  clean  and 
pare  natural.  _  _  _  Bacon. 

2.  To  clear  from  impurities  :  with  of. 
To  the  English  court  assemble  now 

From  ev'ry  region  apes  of  idleness  ; 

Now  neighbour  confines  purge  you  of  your  scum. 

"  Shakesp. 
Air  ventilates  and  cools  the  mines,  and  purges 
and  frees  them  from  mineral  exhalations.  Woodw. 

3.  To  clear  from  guilt :  with  from. 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  th'  olden  time. 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gen'ral  weal.67ia/cesp. 

My  soul  is  purg'd  from  grudging  bate  ; 
And'with  my  hand  I  seal  my  true  heart's  love. 

Shakesp. 
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Tlie  blood  of  Christ  shall  purge  our  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve  God.        Hebrews  ix.l4. 

Syphax,  we'll  join  our  cares  to  purge  away 
Our  country's  crimes,  and  clear  her  reputation. 

Addison. 

4.  To  clear  from  imputation  of  guilt. 

He,  I  accuse, 
Intends  t'appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Marquis  Dorset  was  hasting  towards  him,  to 
piir^e  himself  of  some  accusation.  Bacon's  Hen.  Vil. 

5.  To  sweep  or  put  away  impurities. 

I  will  purge  out  from  among  you  the  rebels. 

Ezekiel  xx.  38. 

Simplicity  and  integrity  in  the  inward  parts, 
may  purge  out  every  prejudice  and  passion. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

6.  To  evacuate  the  body  by  stool. 

Sir  Philip  Calthrop  purged  John  Drakes,  the 
shoemaker  of  Norwich,  of  the  proud  humour. 

Camden's  Remains. 

The  frequent  and  wise  use  of  emaciating  diets, 
and  of  pnrgings,  is  a  principal  means  of  a  pro- 
longation of  life.  Bacon. 

If  he  was  not  cured,  he  purged  him  with  salt 
water,      _  Arbuthnot. 

7.  To  clarify  ;  to  defecate. 
To  Purge,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  grow  pure  by  clarification. 

2.  To  have  frequent  stools. 

Purge,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  cathar- 
tick medicine ;  a  medicine  that  evacuates 
the  body  by  stool. 

Meet  we  the  med'cine  of  the  sickly  weal, 
And  with  him  pour  we  in  our  country's  purge 
Each  drop  of  us.  Shakesp. 

Pills  not  laxatives  I  like  ; 
Of  these  his  gain  the  sharp  physician  makes. 
And  often  gives  a.  purge,  but  seldom  takes.  Dryd. 

He  was  no  great  friend  to  purging  and  clysters; 
he  was  for  mixing  aloes  with  all  purges.  Arbuthnot. 

Pu'rger.  n.s.  [from  purge.] 

1 .  One  who  clears  away  any  thing  noxious. 

This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious  ; 
We  shall  be  called  purgcrs,  notmurtlierers.  Shah. 

2.  Purge ;  cathartick. 

It  is  of  good  use  in  physick,  if  you  can  retain 
the  purging  virtue,  and  take  away  the  unpleasant 
taste  of  the  purger.  Bacon. 

Purifica'tion.  n.s.  [purification,  Fr. 
purificatio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  pure  ;  act  of  cleans- 
ing from  extraneous  mixture. 

I  discerned  a  considerable  difference  in  the  ope- 
rations of  several  kinds  of  saltpetre,  even  after 
purif  cation,  Boyle. 

2.  The  act  of  cleansing  from  guilt  or  pol- 
lution. 

The  sacraments,  in  their  own  nature,  are  just 
such  as  they  seem,  water,  and  bread,  and  wine  ; 
but  because  they  are  made  signs  of  a  secret  mys- 
tery, and  water  is  the  symbol  of  purijication  of 
the  soul  from  sin,  and  bread  and  wine,  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood  ;  therefore  the  symbols  receive  the 
names  of  what  they  sign.  Tayloi\ 

3.  A  rite  performed  by  the  Hebrews  after 
"childbearing. 

Pu'ri'ficative.  \adj.  [from  purify.] 
Pu'rificatory.  I     Having  power  or 

tendency  to  make  pure. 
Pu'rifier.  n.s.  [from pui-ify.]  Cleanser; 

refiner. 

He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver. 

Malachi  iii.  3. 

To  T"  ,  rify.  v.  a.  [purifier,  Fr.  purifico, 
Lat.] 

1.  To  make  pure. 

2.  To  free  from  any  extraneous  admixture. 
3  I  4.25 
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If  any  bad  blood  sbould  be  left  in  the  kingdom, 
an  honourable  foreign  war  will  vent  or  purify  it. 

Bacon's  Hen.  VII. 
The  mass  of  tbe  air  was  many  lliousand  times 
greater  than  the  water,  and  would  in  proportion 
require  a  greater  time  to  be  purified-  Burnet. 
By  chace  our  long-liv'd  fathers   earn'd  their 
food, 

Toil  strung  the  nerves,  and  purijicd  the  blood. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  make  clear. 

It  ran  upon  so  fine  and  delicate  a  ground,  as  one 
could  not  easily  judge,  whether  the  river  did  more 
wash  the  gravel,  or  the  gravel  did  purify  the  river. 

Sidney. 

4.  To  free  from  guilt  or  corruption. 

He  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  pe- 
culiar people.  Titus  ii.  14. 

If  God  gives  grace,  knowledge  will  not  stay 
long  behind  ;  since  it  is  the  same  spirit  and  prin- 
ciple that  purijies  the  heart,  and  clarifies  the  un- 
derstanding. South's  Sermons. 

This  makes  Ouranius  exceeding  studious  of 
christian  perfection,  searching  afier  every  grace 
and  holy  temper,  purifying  his  heart  all  manner 
of  ways,  fearful  of  every  error  and  defect  in  his 
life.  Law, 

5.  To  free  from  pollution,  as  by  lustration. 

There  were  set  si.x  water  pots  of  stone,  after 
the  manner  of  the  purifying  of  the  Jews.  Jolin. 

6.  To  clear  from  barbarisius  or  improprie- 
ties. 

He  saw  the  French  tongue  abundantly  purified. 

Spratt. 

To  Pu'kify.  v.  n.  To  grow  pure. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  separation  of  these  two 
liquors  wholly  fi])ished,  before  tlie  purgation  of 
the  air  began,  though  let  them  begin  to  purify  at 
the  same  time.  Burnet. 

Pu'rist.  fi.s.  [jmristc,  Fr.]  One  super- 
stitiously  nice  in  the  use  of  words. 

Pu'ritan.  n.  s.  [from  pure.']  A  sectary 
pretending  to  eminent  purity  of  religion. 

The  schism  which  the  papists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  superstition  whicli  the  puritans  on  the 
other,  la3'  to  our  charge,  are  very  justly  chargea- 
ble upon  themselves.  '  Sandersnyi. 

Purita'nical.  adj.  [from  puritan.]  Re- 
lating to  puritans. 

.Such  guides  set  over  the  several  congregations 
will  misteach  them,  by  iiistilling  into  them  purita- 
nical aitd  saperstn'ious  pr'mc\\^\es,  that  they  may 
the  more  securely  exercise  their  presbyterian  ty- 
ratniy.  Walton. 

Pu'ritanism.  n.  s.  [(rom  puritan.]  The 
notions  of  a  puritan. 

A  serious  and  unpartial  examination  of  the 
grounds,  as  well  of  popery  as  puritanism,  accord 
ing  to  that  measure  of  understanding  God  hath 
afforded  rac.  Walton. 

Pu  rity,  n.  5.  [purite.  Fr.  puritus,  Lat.] 

1.  Cleanness  ;  freedomfrom  foulness  or  dirt. 

Is  it  the  purity  (>(  a  linen  vesture,  which  some  so 
fear  would  defde  t)\e purity  of  the  priest.  Holydai/. 
Her  urn 

Pours  streams  select,  and  purity  of  wafers.  Prior. 

The  inxpired  air  does  likewi.se  often  communi- 
cate to  the  lungs  unwholesome  vapours,  and  many 
hurtful  efHuvia,  which,  mingling  with  tlie  blood, 
Cornipt  'ns  purity.  Blackmore. 

From  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  aid.    "  Thomson  s  Summer. 

2.  Freedom  from  guilt;  innocence. 

Death  sets  us  safely  on  shore  in  our  long-ex- 
pected Canaan,  where  there  are  no  temptations, 
no  dai.ger  of  tailing,  but  eternal  purity  and  im 
mortal  joys  secure  our  innocence  and  happiness 
for  ever.  U'u^e 

Every  thing  about  her  resembles  the  pnrituof 
her  soul,  and  she  is  always  clean  without,  because 
she  is  always  pure  within.  J,aiv. 

3.  Chastity;  freedom  from  contamination 
ofsexes. 
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Could  1  come  to  her  with  any  detection  in  my 
hand,  I  could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of  her 
purity,  her  reputation,  and  her  marriage  vow. 

Shakesp. 

Purl.  n.  s.  [This  is  justly  supposed  by 
Minshew  to  be  contracted  from  purjie.] 

1.  An  embroidered  and  puckered  border. 

Himself  came  in  next  after  a  triumphant  chariot 
made  of  carnation  velvet,  enriched  with  pur/  and 
and  pearl.  Sidney. 

The  jagging  of  pinks  is  like  the  inequality  of 
oak  leaves  ;  but  they  seldom  have  any  small  purls. 

Bacon. 

2.  [I  know  not  whence  derived.]  A  kind  of 
medicated  malt  liquor,  in  which  worm- 
wood and  aromaticks  are  infused. 

To  Purl.  v.  n.  [Of  this  word  it  is  doubt- 
ful what  is  the  primitive  signification ; 
if  it  is  referred  originally  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  quick  stream,  which  is  always 
dimpled  on  the  surface,  it  may  come  from 
pm  l  a  pucker  or  fringe;  but  if,  as  the 
use  of  authors  seems  to  show,  it  relates 
to  the  sound,  it  must  be  derived  from 
porta,  Swed.  to  murmur,  according  to 
Mr.  Li/e.]  To  murmur;  to  flow  with  a 
gentle  noise. 

Tones  are  not  so  apt  to  procure  sleep,  as  some 
other  sounds;  as  the  wind,  the  purlinf;  u{  water, 
and  humming  of  bees.  Bacon. 

Instruments  that  have  returns,  as  trumpets  ;  or 
flexions,  as  cornets  ;  or  are  drawn  up,  and  put 
from,  as  sacbuts,  have  a  purling  sound ;  but  the 
recorder  or  flute,  that  have  none  of  these  inequa- 
lities, give  a  clear  sound.  Bacbn. 

All  fish  from  sea  or  shore. 
Freshet,  or  pHr/ing  brook,  or  shell  or  fin.  Miltoti 

My  tiow'ry  theme, 
A  painted  mistress,  or  a  purling  stream.  Pope. 

Around  th'adjoining  brook,  that  pur/s  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock. T/iumson. 
To  Purl.  v.  a.  To  decorate  with  fringe  or 
embroidery. 

When  was  old  Slierewood's  head  more  quaintly 
curl'd. 

Or  nature's  cradle  more  enchas'd  and  purVd? 

Ben  Jonson. 

Pu  rlieu,  n.  s.  The  grounds  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a  forest ;  border  ;  inclosure  ;  dis- 
trict. 

In  the  p(tr(ifi(s  of  this  forest  stands 
A  sheepcoie,  fenc'd  about  with  olive  trees.  Shak. 

Such  civil  matters  fall  within  the  purlieus  of 
religion.  VEstrange 

To  understand  all  the  jtHiWiews  of  this  place,  and 
to  illustrate  this  subject,  I  must  venture  myself 
into  the  haunts  of  beauty  and  gallantry.  Spectator. 

He  may  be  left  to  rot  among  thieves  in  some 
stiiiking  jail,  merely  for  mistaking  the  piO'/ieus  of 
the  law.  Swif  t. 

A  party  next  of  glitt'ting  dames, 
Thrown  round  the  purlieus  of  St.  James, 
Came  early  out.  Swift. 

Pu'rlins.  71.  s.  In  architecture,  those 
pieces  of  timber  that  lie  across  the  rafters 
on  the  inside,  to  keep  them  from  sink- 
ing in  the  middle  of  their  \ength. Bailci/ . 

To  PURLOIN,  v.a.  [This  word  is  of 
doubtful  etymology.  Skinner  deduces  it 
from  pour  and  loin,  French.  Mr.  L,ye 
from  puplloulinan.  Sax.  to  lie  hid.]  To 
steal ;  to  take  by  theft.  - 

He,  that  brave  steed  there  finding  ready  dight, 
Purloin'd  both  steed  and  spear,  and  ran  away  full 
light.  Spenser. 
Tlie  Arimaspian  by  stealth 
Had,  from  his  wakeful  custody,  purloin'd 
The  guarded  gold.  Milton. 

'J'hey  not  content  like  felons  to  purloin, 
Add  treason  to  it,  and  bebase  the  coin.  Denham. 
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Some  writers  make  all  ladies  purloin  d, 
And  knights  pursuing  like  a  whirlwind.  Hudibras. 

When  did  the  muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  puWoin, 
As  thou  whole  Eth'ridge  dost  transfuse  to  thine  .■' 

Dryden. 

Your  butler  purloins  your  liquor,  and  the  brewer 
sells  your  hogwash.  Arbuthnol's  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 
Promethens  once  this  chain  purloin'd, 
Dissolv'd,  and  into  money  coin'd.  Swift. 

Purlo'iner.  n.s.  [from  purloin.]  A 
thief;  one  that  steals  clandestinely. 

It  may  seem  hard,  to  see  publick  purloiners  sit 
upon  the  lives  of  the  little  ones,  that  go  to  the 
gallows.  L'Estrange. 

Pu'rparty.  n.  s.  [pour  andparti,  Fr.] 
Share  ;  part  in  division. 

Each  of  the  coparceners  had  an  entire  county 
allotted  for  her  purparty.  Davies  on  Ireland, 

PU  RPLE,  adj.  [pourpre,  Fr.  purpureus, 
Lat.] 

! .  Red  tinctured  with  blue.  It  was  among 
the  ancients  considered  as  the  noblest, 
and  as  the  regal  colour ;  whether  their 
purple  was  the  same  with  ours,  is  not 
fully  known. 

The  poop  was  beaten  gold, 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  'em.  Shakesp. 

You  violets,  that  first  appear, 
By  your  pure  purple  mantles  kiiown  ; 
What  are  you  when  tlie  rose  is  blown  Wotton. 

A  small  oval  plate,  cut  off  a  flinty  pebble,  and 
polished,  is  prettily  variegated  with  a  pale  grey, 
blue,  yellow,  and  purple.  Woodward. 

2.  In  poetry  ;  red. 

1  view  a  field  of  blood. 
And  Tyber  rolling  with  a  purple  flood.  Dryden, 

Their  mangled  limbs 
Crashing  at  once,  death  dyes  the  purple  seas 
With  gore.  Tliomson's  Summer. 

To  Pu'rple.  v.a.  [ purpuro,  hat]  To 
make  red  ;  to  colour  with  purple. 

Whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoak. 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.  Shakesp.  Julius  Casar. 

Cruel  and  suddain,  hast  thou  since 
Purpled  thy  nail  in  lilood  of  innocence?  Donne. 

Not  alone,  while  thou 
Visit'st  my  slumbers  nightly  ;  or  when  morn 
Purples  tbe  East.  Milton's  Par.  Lost, 

'I'lirow  hither  all  your  quaint  enamel'd  eyes, 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  show'rs, 
And  purjde  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flow'rs. Miit. 

Aurora  had  but  newly  clias'd  the  nigl.t. 
And  pur]>led  o'er  the  sky  with  blushing  light.Drt/d. 

Not  with  more  glories  in  tli'  ethereal  plain, 
The  sini  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main.  Pope. 

Reclining  soft  in  blissful  bow'rs, 
Purpled  sweet  with  springing  flow'rs.  Fenton, 

Pu'rple.  n.  s.  The  purple  colour ;  a  pur- 
ple dress. 

O'er  his  lucid  arms 
A  vest  of  military  purjile  flowed 
Livelier  than  Melibocan,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old.  Milton. 

May  be  it  has  been  sometimes  thought  harsh  in 
those  who  were  born  in  purple  to  look  into  abuses 
with  a  stricter  eye  than  their  predecessors;  but 
elected  kings  are  presumed  to  come  upon  the  foot 
of  reformation.  Davenant. 

Pu'rple.s.  n.  s.  [without  a  singular.]  Spots 
of  a  livid  red,  which  break  out  in  malig- 
nant fevers  ;  a  purple  fever. 
Pu'rplish.  adj.  [from  purple.]  Some- 
what purple. 
I  Could  change  the  colour,  and  make  it  pwp'"''' 
^  Boyle. 

Pu'rport.  w.  s.  [pourporle,  Fr.]  Design; 
tendency  of  a  writing  or  discourse. 

That  Plato  intended  nothing  less,  is  evident 
from  the  whole  scope  and  purport  of  that  dia- 
logue. Norm. 
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To  Pu'kport.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
intend ;  to  tend  to  show. 

Tliere  was  an  article  against  the  reception  of 
the  rebels,  ■purporting,  that  if  any  such  rebel  should 
he  required  of  the  prince  confederate,  tliat  tlie 
prince  confederate  should  command  him  to  avoid 
the  country.  Bacon  s  Hen.  \ W . 

They  in  most  grave  and  solemn  wise  unfolded 
Matter,  which  little  purported,  but  words 
Rank'd  in  right  learned  phrase.  Rowe. 

PU  RPOSE,  n.  s.  [propos,  Fr.  propositum, 
Lat.] 

1 .  Intention ;  design. 

He  quit  the  house  of  purpose,  that  their  punish- 
ment 

Might  have  the  freer  course.    Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Change  this  purpose, 
Which  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue.  Shakesp. 

He  with  troops  of  horsemen  beset  the  passages 
of  purpose,  that  when  the  army  should  set  forward, 
he  might  in  the  streights,  fit  for  his  purpose,  set 
upon  them.  KnoUes. 

And  1  persuade  me  God  hath  not  permitted 
His  strength  again  to  grow,  were  not  his  purpose 
To  use  him  farther  yet.  Miltoyi's  Agonistes. 

That  kind  of  certainty  which  doth  not  admit 
of  any  doubt,  may  serve  us  as  well  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  that  which  is  infallible.  Wilkins. 

St.  Austin  hath  laid  down  a  rule  to  this  very 
purpose.  Burnet. 

They,  who  are  desirous  of  a  name  in  painting, 
should  read  and  make  observations  of  such  things 
as  they  find  for  their  purpose.   Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 

He  travelled  the  world,  on  purpose  to  converse 
with  the  most  learned  men.  Guardian, 

The  common  materials,  which  the  ancients 
made  their  ships  of,  were  the  ornus  or  wild  ash  ; 
the  fir  was  likewise  used  for  this  purpose. Arbuthnot. 

I  do  this,  on  purpose  to  give  you  a  more  sensible 
impression  of  the  imperfection  of  your  knowledge. 

Watts. 

Where  men  err  against  this  method,  it  is  usually 
on  purpose,  and  to  shew  their  learning.         Swif  t. 

2.  Effect ;  consequence ;  the  end  desired. 

To  small  purpose  had  the  council  of  Jerusalem 
been  assembled,  if  once  their  determination  be- 
ing set  down,  men  might  afterwards  have  de- 
fended their  former  opinions.  Hooker. 

The  ground  will  be  like  a  wood,  which  kcepeth 
out  the  sun,  and  so  continueth  the  wet,  whereby 
it  will  never  graze  to  purpose  that  year.  Bacon. 

Their  design  is  a  war,  whenever  they  can  open 
it  with  a  prospect  of  succeeding  to  purpose. Temple. 

Such  first  principles  will  serve  us  to  very  little 
purpose,  and  we  shall  be  as  much  at  a  loss  with,  as 
without  them,  if  they  may,  by  any  human  power, 
such  as  is  the  will  of  our  teachers,  or  opinions  of 
our  companions,  be  altered  or  lost  in  us.  Locke. 

He  that  would  relish  success  to  purpose,  should 
keep  his  passion  cool,  and  his  expectation  low. 

Collier  on  Desire. 

What  the  Romans  have  done  is  not  worth  no- 
tice, having  had  little  occasion  to  make  use  of  this 
art,  and  what  they  have  of  it  to  purpose  being 
borrowed  from  Aristotle.  Baker. 

3.  Instance ;  example. 

'Tis  common  for  double-dealers  to  be  taken  in 
their  own  snares,  as  for  the  purpose  in  the  matter 
of  power.  L' Estrange. 

To  Pu'rpose.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
intend ;  to  design  ;  to  resolve. 

What  David  did  purpose,  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
God  that  Solomon  his  son  should  perform.  Hooker. 

It  is  a  purposed  thing,  and  grows  by  plot. 
To  curb  the  nobility.  Shakesp.  Coriohnus, 

The  whole  included  race  his  purpos  d  prey.  Milt 

Oaths  were  not  purpos'd  more  than  law. 
To  keep  the  good  and  just  in  awe, 
But  to  confine  the  bad  and  sinful. 
Like  moral  cattle  in  a  pinfold.  Hudibras. 

To  Pu'rpose.  v.  n.  To  have  an  intention ; 
to  have  a  design. 

1  am  purposed,  that  my  mouth  shall  not  trans- 
gress, "su/m  xvii. 
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This  is  the  purpose  that  is  purposed  upon  the 
whole  earth.  Isaiah. 
Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit  to  go  to  Jerusalem. 

Acts  xix.  21. 

The  christian  captains,  purposing  to  retire  home, 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  army  four  ranks  of 
waggons.  Knolles. 

Doubling  my  crime,  I  promise  and  deceive. 
Purpose  to  slay,  whilst  swearing  to  forgive.  Prior. 
Pu'rposely.  adv.  [from  purpose.]  By 
design ;  by  intention. 

Being  the  instrument  which  God  liath  purposely 
framedi^tliereby  to  work  the  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  men,  what  cause  is  there 
wherefore  it  should  not  be  acknowledged  a  most 
apt  mean  ?  Hooker. 

1  have  j)urpi)se/y  avoided  to  speak  any  thing  con- 
cerning the  treatment  due  to  such  persons. yJ(i^^iso;i. 

In  composing  this  discourse,  Ipurposely  declined 
all  offensive  and  displeasing  truths.  Atterbury. 

The  vulgar  thus  through  imitation  err, 
As  oft  the  learn'd  by  being  singular  ; 
So  much  they  scorn  tlie  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong.  Po^je. 

Pu'rprise.  n.  s.  [pourpris,  old  Fr.  pur- 
prisum,  law  Lat.]  A  close  or  inclosure ; 
as  also  the  whole  compass  of  a  manour. 

The  place  of  justice  is  hallowed  ;  and  therefore 
not  only  the  bench  but  the  foot-pace  anrl  precincts, 
and  purprise  ought  to  be  preserved  without  cor- 
ru|ition.  Bacon's  Essays. 

Purr.  n.s.  [alauda  marina.']   A  sea  lark. 

Ainswortk. 

To  Purr.  v.  a.  To  murmur  as  a  cat  or  leo- 
pard in  pleasure. 

PURSE,  n.s.  [bourse,  Fr.  pwrs,  Welsh.] 
A  small  bag  in  which  money  is  contained. 

She  bears  the  purse  too  ;  she  is  a  region  iji 
Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty. 

Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Shall  the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief. 
And  take  purses  ?  Shakesp.  Hen.  IV. 

He  sent  certain  of  the  chief  prisoners,  richly 
apparelled,  with  their  purses  full  of  money,  into 
the  city.  Knolles. 

I  will  give  him  the  thousand  pieces,  and,  to 
his  great  surprise,  present  him  with  another  purse 
of  the  same  value.  Addison. 

To  Purse,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  purse. 

1  am  spell-caught  by  Philidcl, 
And  purs'd  within  a  net.  Dryden. 

I  purs'd  it  up,  but  little  reck'ning  made. 
Till  now  that  this  extremity  compeli'd, 
1  find  it  true. 

2.  To  contract  as  a  purse. 

Thou  cried'st, 
And  did'st  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together. 
As  if  thou  then'had'st  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Pu'rsenet.  n.  s.  [purse  andnet.]  A  net 
of  which  the  mouth  is  drawn  together  by 
a  string. 

Conies  are  taken  by  pursenets  in  their  burrows. 

Mortimer. 

Pu'rsep^oud.  adj.  [purse  and  p7~oud.] 
Puffed  up  with  money. 

Pu'rser.  n.s.  [from  purse.]  The  pay- 
master of  a  ship. 

Pu'rsiwess.      }n.s.  [from pursi/.]  Short- 

Pu'rsiveness.  3    ness  of  breath. 

Pu  RSLAiN.  n.  s.  [portulaca,  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

The  medicaments,  proper  to  diminish  the  milk, 
are  lettice,  pui's/aire  and  endive.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Pu'rslain-tree.  n.  s.  [from  purslain 
and  tree;  halimus,  Lat.]  A  shrub  proper 
to  hedge  with. 

Pursu'able.  adj.  [from ^Mrst<e.]  What 
may  be  pursued. 
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Pursu'ance.  n.s.  [from  pursue.]  Prose- 
cution ;  process. 

Pursuant,  adj.  [from  pursue.]  Done  in 
consequence  or  prosecution  of  any  thing. 

To  PURSU  E.  V.  a.  [  poursuivre,  Fr.] 

1.  To  chase ;  to  follow  in  hostility. 

Love  like  a  shadow  fiies,  when  substance  love 
pursues ; 

Pursuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  what  pursues. 

Shakesp. 

When  Abraham  heard  that  his  brother  was 
taken  captive,  he  armed  his  trained  servants,  and 
pursued.  Genesis  xiv.  14. 

To  thy  speed  add  wings, 
Lest  w  ith  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  lingering.  Milton. 

2.  To  prosecute  ;  to  continue. 

As  righteousness  tendeth  to  life  ;  ss  lie  that  pur- 
sueth  evil,  pursueth  it  to  his  own  death.  Proverbs, 

Insatiate  to  pursue 
Vain  war  with  iieaven.  Milton. 
I  will  pursue 

This  ancient  story,  whether  false  or  true.  Dryden. 

When  men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  space,  they 
stop  at  the  confines  of  body,  as  if  space  were  there 
at  an  end.  Locke, 

3.  To  imitate  ;  to  follow  as  an  example. 

The  fame  sf  ancient  matrons  you  pursue, 
And  stand  a  blameless  pattern  to  the  new. Dryden. 

4.  To  endeavour  to  attain. 

Let  us  not  then  pursue 
A  splendid  vassalage.  Milton, 

\v  e  happiness  pursue  ;  we  fly  from  pain  ; 
Yet  the  pursuit,  and  yet  the  flight  is  vain.  Priffr. 

What  nature  has  deny'd  fools  will  pursue, 
As  apes  are  ever  walking  upon  two.  Young. 

To  Pursu'e.  V.  n.  To  go  on ;  to  proceed. 
A  gallicism. 

I  have,  pursues  Carneades,  wondered  chymists 
should  not  consider.  Boyle, 

Pursu'er.  n.  s.  [from  pttrsue.]  One  who 
follows  in  hostility. 

Fled  with  the  rest. 
And  falling  from  a  hill,  he  was  so  bruis'd. 
That  the  pursuers  took  him.        Shakesp.  Hen.  IV. 

His  swift  pursuers  from  heav'n's  gates  discern 
Th'  advantage,  and  descending  tread  us  down 
Thus  drooping.  Milton  s  Par.  Lost. 

Like  a  declining  statesman  left  forlorn 
To  his  friends  pity  and  pursuers  scorn.  Denham. 

Pursuit,  n.s.  [poursuite,  Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  following  with  hostile  inten- 
tion. 

Arm,  warriors,  arm  for  fight !  the  foe  at  hand. 
Whom  fled  we  thought,  will  save  us  long  pursuit. 

Milton. 

2.  Endeavour  to  attain. 

This  means  tliey  long  propos'd,  but  little  gain'd. 
Yet  after  much  pursuit,  at  length  obtain'd.  Dryd. 

Its  honours  and  vanities  ai-e  continually  passuig 
before  him,  and  inviting  his  pursuit.  Rogers. 

He  has  ainiexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of 
any  tiling  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might 
encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  after  knowledge,  and 
engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  his  crea- 
tion. Addison. 

The  will,  free  from  the  determination  of  such 
desires,  is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfactions, 
and  to  the  removal  of  those  uneasinesses  it  feels  ia 
its  longings  after  them.  Locke. 

3.  Prosecution  ;  continuance  of  endeavour. 

He  concluded  with  sighs  and  tears,  to  conjure 
them,  that  they  would  no  more  press  him  to  give 
ins  consent  to  a  thing  so  contrary  to  his  reason, 
the  execution  whereof  would  break  his  heart,  and 
that  they  would  give  over  further  pursuit  of  it. 

ClareriAon. 

Pu'rsuivant.  n.s.  [poursuivant,  Fr.] 
A  state  messenger  ;  an  attendant  on  the 
heralds. 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuisant.  Spenser. 
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These  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death, 
Argue  the  end  of  Edmund  Mcirlnner.  Shakesp. 

Send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms 
To  Stanlejr's  retiiment ;  bid  him  brhig  his  power 
Before  sun-rising.  Hhakesp, 

For  hehnets,  crests,  mantles,  and  supporters, 
I  leave  the  reader  to  Edmond  Bolton,  Gerard 
Leigh,  John  Ferne,  and  John  Guillim  Portis- 
niouth,  pursuivants  of  arms,  who  have  diligently 
laboured  in  armory.  Camden. 

The  pursiiivants  came  next. 
And  like  the  heralds  each  his  scutcheon  bore. 

Dryden. 

PU  RSY,  adj.  [poussif,  French.]  Short- 
breathed  and  tat. 

In  the  fatness  of  those  pursy  times. 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg. 
Yea  courb  and  woo  for  leave  to  do  it  good.  Shak. 

Now  breathless  Wrong 
Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease. 
And  pursy  Insolence  shall  break  his  wind 
With  fear  and  horrid  flight.  Shakesp 

An  hostess  dowager, 
Grown  fat  and  pursy  by  retail 
Of  pots  of  beer  and  bottled  ale.  Hudibras. 

By  these,  the  Medes 
Perfume  their  breaths,  and  cure  old  pursy  men. 

Temple. 

Pu'rtenance.  n.  s.  [appertenancej  Fr.] 
The  pluck  of  im  animal. 

Roast  the  lamb  uiih  fire,  his  head  with  his  legs, 
and  with  the  purtenance  thereof.  Exodus. 

The  shaft  against  a  rib  did  glance. 
And  gall'd  him  in  the  purtenance.  Hudibras. 
To  PURVE'Y.  V.  a.  [pou7'voir,  Fr.] 
1.  To  provide  with  conveniencies.  This 
sense  is  now  not  in  use. 

Give  no  odds  to  your  foes,  but  do  purvey 
Yourself  of  sword  before  that  bloody  day. Spenser. 

His  house  with  all  convenience  was  purvey'd, 
The  rest  he  found.  Dryden. 
To  procure. 

What  though  from  outmost  land  and  sea  pur- 
vey'd. 

For  him  each  rarer  tributary  life 
Bleeds  not.  Thomson. 
To  Purve'y.  v.  n.  To  buy  in  provisions. 
I  the  praise 

Yield  thee,  so  well  this  day  thou  hast  purvey'd. 

Milton. 

Purve'yance.  n.  *.  [from  purvey.] 

1.  Provision. 

Whence  mounting  up,  they  find  purveyance 
meet 

Of  all  that  royal  princes  court  became.  Spenser. 

2.  Procurement  of  victuals. 

3.  An  exaction  of  provisions  for  the  king's 
followers. 

Some  lands  be  more  changeable  than  others  ; 
as  for  their  lying  near  to  the  borders,  or  because 
of  great  and  continual  purveyances  that  are  made 
upon  them.  Bacon. 

Purve'yor.  U.S.  [from  purvei/ .] 

1.  One  that  provides  victuals. 

And  wine'd  purveyors  his  sharp  hunger  fed 
With  frugal  scraps  of  flesh,  and  maslin  bread. 

Harte. 

The  purveys  or  victuallers  are  much  to  be  con- 
demned, as  not  a  little  faulty  in  that  behalf. 

Raleigh. 

2.  A  procurer  ;  a  pimp. 

These  women  are  such  cunning  purveyors .' 
Mark   where  their  appetites  have  once  been 
pleased. 

The  same  resemblance  in  a  younger  lover 

Lies  brooding  in  their  fancies  the  same  pleasures. 

Dryden. 

The  stranger,  ravished  at  his  good  fortuiie,  is 
introduced  to  some  imaginary  title  ;  for  this  pur- 
veyor has  her  representatives  of  some  of  the  finest 
ladies.  Addison. 

3.  An  ofBcer  who  exacted  orovision  for 
the  king's  followers. 

pu'RviEW.  n.  s.  [pourv€u,Fi\]  Proviso; 
providing  clause. 
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Though  the  petition  expresses  only  treason  and 
felony,  yet  the  act  is  general  against  all  appeals  in 
parliament;  and  many  times  tlie  purview  o{  an  act 
IS  larger  than  the  preamble  or  the  petition.  Hale. 
Pu'rulence,  }  n.  s.  [from  purulent.] 
Pu'rulency.  ^  Generation  of  pus  or 
matter. 

Consumptions  are  induced  by  purulency  in  any 
of  the  viscera.  Arbuthtioi  on  Diet. 

PU'RULENT.  adj.  [purulent,  Fr.  pwr« 
lentus,  Lat.]    Consisting  of  pus  or  the 
running  of  woimds. 

A  carcase  of  man  is  most  infectious  and  odious 
to  man,  and  purulent  matter  of  wounds  to  sound 
flesh.  Bacon. 

It  is  no  easy  thing  always  to  discern,  whether 
the  suspected  matter  expectorated  by  a  cough  be 
really  purulent,  that  is,  such  as  comes  from  an 
ulcer.  Blackmors. 

It  spews  a  filthy  froth 
Of  matter  purulent  and  white. 
Which  happened  on  the  skin  to  light. 
And  there  corrupting  on  a  wound. 
Spreads  leprosy.  Swift. 

An  acrimonious  or  purulent  matter, 'stagnating 
in  some  organ,  is  more  easily  deposited  upon  the 
liver  than  any  other  part.  Arbuthnot. 

PUS.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  The  miitter  of  a  welL 
digested  sore. 

Acrid  substances  break  the  vessels,  and  pro- 
duce an  ichor  instead  of  laudable  pus.  Arbuthnot, 

To  PUSH.  V.  a.  [pousser,  Fr.] 

1.  To  strike  with  a  thrust. 

If  the  ox  push  a  n.an-servant,  he  shall  he  stoned. 

Exodus. 

2.  To  force  or  drive  by  impulse. 

The  youth  push  away  my  feet.        Job,  xxx.  12. 

3.  To  force  not  by  a  quick  blow,  but  by 
continued  violence. 

Shew  your  mended  faiths, 
To  push  destruction  and  perpetual  shame 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land. 

Shakespeare. 
Through  thee  will  we  push  down  our  enemies. 

Psalms. 

Waters  forcing  way, 
Sidelong  nad  push'd  a  mountain  from  his  seat. 
Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines.  Milton. 

This  terrible  scene  which  might  have  proved 
dangerous,  if  Cornelius  had  not  been  pushed  out 
of  the  room.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  press  forward. 

He  forewarns  his  care 
With  rules  to  push  his  fortune  or  to  bear.  Dryden. 

With  such  impudence  did  he  push  this  matter, 
that  when  he  heard  the  cries  of  above  a  million 
of  people  beg"ing  for  their  bread,  he  termed  it 
the  clamours  of  faction.  Addison. 

Arts  and  sciences,  in  one  and  the  same  century, 
have  arrived  at  great  perfection,  and  no  wonder, 
since  every  age  has  a  kind  of  universal  genius, 
which  inclines  those  that  live  in  it  to  some  parti- 
cular studies  ;  the  work  then  being  pushed  on  by 
many  handS;  must  go  forward.  Dryden. 

5.  To  urge  ;  to  drive. 

Ambition  pus/ics  the  soul  to  such  actions,  as  are 
apt  to  procure  honour  to  the  actor.  Spectator. 

6.  To  enforce  ;  to  drive  to  a  conclusion. 
We  are  pushed  for  an  answer,  and  are  forced  at 

last  freely  to  confess,  that  the  corruptions  of  the 
administration  were  intolerable.  Swift. 

7.  To  importune  ;  to  tease. 
To  Push.  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  a  thrust. 

None  shall  dare 
With  shortned  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war. 
Nor  push  with  biting  point,  but.strike  at  length. 

Dryden. 

A  calf  will  so  manage  his  head,  as  though  he 
would  pus/i  with  his  horns  even  before  they  shoot. 

Ray. 

Lambs,  though  they  never  saw  the  actions  of 
their  species,  pus/i  with  their  foreheads,  before  the 
budding  of  a  horn.  Addison. 

2.  To  make  an  effort. 
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War  seem'd  asleep  for  nine  long  years ;  at  length  i 
Both  sides  resolv'd  to  push,  we  try'd  our  strength,  i 

Dryden.  i 

3.  To  make  an  attack. 

The  king  of  the  south  shall  push  at  himj  and  L 
the  king  of  the  north  shall  come  against  hira. 

Daniel. 

4.  To  burst  out  with  violence. 
Push.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Thrust;   the  act  of  striking  with  a 
pointed  instrument. 

Ne  might  his  corse  be  harmed 
With  dint  of  sword  or  push  of  pointed  spear. 

Spenser. 

They,  like  resolute  men,  stood  in  the  face  o( 
the  breacli,  receiving  them  with  deadly  shot  and 
push  of  pike,  in  such  furious  manner,  that  the  ij 
Turks  began  to  retire.  Knolles. 

2.  An  impulse;  force  impressed. 
So  great  was  the  puissance  of  his  push. 

That  from  his  saddle  quite  he  did  him  bear,  i^ent 

Jove  was  not  more  pleas'd 
With  infant  nature,  when  his  spacious  hand 
Had  rounded  this  huge  ball  of  earth  and  seas, 
To  give  it  the  first  push,  and  see  it  roll 
Along  the  vast  abyss.  Addison. 

3.  Assault ;  attack. 
He  gave  his  countenance  against  his  name. 

To  laugh  with  gybing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative.  Shakesp. 

When  such  a  resistance  is  made,  these  bold 
talkers  will  draw  in  their  horns,  when  their  fierce 
and  feeble  pushes  against  truth  are  repelled  with 
pushing  and  confidence.  Watts. 

4.  A  forcible  onset ;  a  strong  effort. 
A  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow  ; 

Ride,  ride,  Messala.  Shakesp, 
Away  he  goes,  makes  his  push,  stands  the  shock 
of  a  battle,  and  compounds  for  leaving  of  a  leg 
behind  him.  L'Estrange. 

We  have  beaten  the  French  from  all  their  ad- 
vanced posts,  and  driven  them  into  their  last  en- 
trenchments :  one  vigorous  push,  one  general  as- 
sault, will  force  the  enemy  to  cry  out  for  quarter. 

Addison, 

5.  Exigence ;  trial  ;  extremity. 

We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push. 

Shakesp, 

'Tis  common  to  talk  of  dying  for  a  friend  ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  push,  'tis  no  more  than  talk. 

L'Estrange. 

The  question  we  would  put,  is  not,  whether  the 
sacrament  of  the  mass  be  as  truly  propitiatory,  as 
those  under  the  law  ?  but,  whetlier  it  be  as  truly 
a  sacrifice  ?  if  so,  then  it  is  a  true  proper  sacrifice, 
and  is  not  oidy  commemorative  or  representative, 
as  we  are  told  at  a  push.  Atterbury. 

6.  A  sudden  emergence. 
There's  time  enough  for  that ; 

Lest  they  desire,  upon  this  pitsh,  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation.  Shakesp. 

7.  [Pustula,  Lat.]  A  pimple ;  ap  efflore- 
scence ;  a  wheal ;  an  eruption. 

He  that  was  praised  to  his  hurt  should  have  a 
push  rise  upon  his  nose  ;  as  a  blister  will  rise  upon 
one's  tongue,  that  tells  a  lye.  Bacon. 

Pu'sHER.  n.  s.  [from  push.]  He  who 
pushes  forward. 

Pu'sHiNG.  adj.  [from  push.]  Enter- 
prising ;  vigorous. 

Pu'sHPiN.  n.s.  [push  and  pin.]  A  child's 
play,  in  which  pins  are  pushed  alter- 
nately. « 

Men,  that  have  wandering  thoughts  at  the  voice 
of  wisdom  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  philosopher,  de- 
serve as  well  to  be  whipt,  as  boys  for  playing  at 
pii3/ipi7i,when  they  should  be  learning.L'Estrange. 

Pusillani'mity.  n.  s.  [pusillanimite,  Fr. 
pu.sillus  and  animus,  Lat.]  Cowardice  ; 
meanness  of  spirit. 

The  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is  the 
warming  of  the  blood,  which,  before  cold  and 
settled,  left  the  liver  whitemnd  pale,  the  badge  of 
puMarimity  and  cowatdice.  Shakesp. 
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The  Chinese  sail  where  they  will ;  which  shew, 
eth,  that  their  law  of  keeping  out  strangers  is  a 
law  of  pusillanimity  and  fear.  Bacon. 

It  is  ohvious,  to  distinguish  between  an  act  of 
courage  and  an  act  of  rashness,  an  act  of  pusilla- 
nimity, and  an  act  of  great  mociesty  or  humility. 

South, 

[JSILLA'NIMOUS.  adj.  [pusillanime, 
Fr.  pusillus  and  animus,  Lat.]  Mean- 
spirited;  narrowminded ;  cowardly. 

An  argument  fit  for  great  princes,  that  neither 
jy  overmeasuring  their  forces,  they  lose  themselves 
n  vain  enterprizes ;  nor,  by  undervaluing  them, 
lescend  to  fearful  and  pusillanimous  counsels. 

Bacon, 

He  became  pusillanimoiis,  and  was  easily  ruffled 
^ith  every  little  passion  within  j  supine,  and  as 
ipeiily  exposed  to  any  temptation  from  without. 

Woodward's  Nat.  Hist. 
What  greater  instance  can  there  be  of  a  weak 
msillanimous  temper,  than  for  a  man  to  pass  his 
vhole  life  in  opposition  to  his  own  sentknents 

Spectator, 

isilla'nimousness.  n.  s.  [from  pusil- 
'animous.]    Meanness  of  spirit, 
fss.  n.  s.  [I  know  not  whence  derived ; 
jusio,  Lat.  is  a  dwarf.] 

The  fondh'ng  name  of  a  cat. 

A  young  fellow,  in  love  with  a  cat,  made  it  his 
lumble  suit  to  Venus  to  turn  puss  into  a  woman. 

L'Estrange. 

Let  puss  practice  what  nature  teaches.  ]Vatts. 
I  will  permit  my  son  to  play  at  apodidrascinda, 
(hich  can  be  no  other  than  our  puss  in  a  corner. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

The  sportsman's  term  for  a  hare. 

Poor  honest  puss, 
t  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus  ; 
Jut  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  hares.  Gay. 

rSTULE.  n.s,  [pustule,  Fr.  pustula, 
Lat.]  A  small  swelling ;  a  pimple ;  a 
)ush ;  an  efflorescence. 
The  blood  turning  acrimonious,  corrodes  the 
essels,  producing  hemorrhages,  pustules,  red, 
lack,  and  gangrenous.  Arbuthnot. 

f'sTULOus.  adj,  [from  pustule.]  Full  of 
justules ;  pimply. 

I  Put.  v.  a.  [Of  this  word,  so  common 
n  the  English  language,  it  is  very  diffi- 
;ult  to  find  the  etymology ;  putter  to 
)lant,  is  Danish.  Junius,] 

To  lay  or  reposite  in  any  place. 

God  planted  a  garden,  and  there  he  put  man. 

Genesis  ii.  8. 
Speak  unto  him,  and  put  werds  in  his  mouth. 

Exodus  iv.  15. 

If  a  man  put  in  his  beast,  and  feed  in  another 
lan's  field  ;  of  the  best  of  his  own  shall  he  make 
estitution.  Exodus  xxii.  5. 

In  these  he  put  two  weights.  Milton, 
Feed  land  with  beasts  and  horses,  and  after 
oth  put  in  sheep.  Mortimer's  Husbandry, 

To  place  in  any  situation. 

When  he  had  put  them  all  out,  he  entereth  in. 

Mark  v.  40. 

Four  speedy  cherubims 
'tit  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchimy.  Milton. 

To  place  in  any  state  or  condition. 

Before  we  will  lay  by  our  just  born  arms, 
iVe'll  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arras  we 
bear, 

3r  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead.  Shakesp. 

Put  me  in  a  surety  with  thee.  Job,  xvii.  3. 

The  stones  he  put  for  his  pillows.  Genesis, 

He  hath  put  my  brethren  far  from  me.  Job. 

As  we  were  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel,  even  so 
ve  speak,  not  as  pleasing  men,  hut  God.  1  Thess. 

They  shall  ride  upon  horses,  every  one  put  in 
irray  like  a  man  to  the  battle  against  thee.    _  Jer. 

He  put  them  into  ward  three  days.  Gen.  xUi.  17. 
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She  shall  be  his  wife,  he  may  not  put  her  away 

Deut.  xxii 

Daniel  said,  put  these  two  aside.     Susan  v.  51. 

This  question  ask'd  puts  me  in  doubt.  Milton. 

So  nature  prompts  ;  so  soon  we  go  astray. 
When  old  experience  puts  us  in  the  way.  Dryden. 

Men  may  put  government  into  what  hands  they 
please.  Locke. 

He  that  has  any  doubt  of  his  tenets,  received 
without  examination,  ought  to  put  himself  wholly 
into  this  state  of  ignorance,  and  throwing  wholly 
by  all  his  former  notions,  examine  them  with  a 
perfect  iiidiiference.  Locke. 

Declaring  by  word  or  action  a  sedate,  settled 
design  upon  another  man's  life,  puts  him  in  a  state 
of  war  with  him.  Locke. 

As  for  the  time  of  putting  the  rams  to  the  ewes, 
you  must  consider  at  what  time  your  grass  will 
maintain  them.  Mortimer. 

If  without  any  provocation  gentlemen  will  fall 
upon  ene,  in  an  affair  wherein  his  interest  and  re- 
putation are  embarked,  they  cannot  complain  of 
being  put  into  the  number  ef  "his  enemies.  Pope. 

4.  To  repose. 

How  wilt  thou  put  thy  trust  on  Egypt  for  cha- 
riots ?  2  Kinas, 

God  was  entreated  of  them,  because  they  put 

their  trust  in  him.  .         1  Chronicles,  v.  20. 

5.  To  trust ;  to  give  up :  as,  he  put  himself 
into  the  pursuer's  hands. 

6.  To  expose  ;  to  apply  to  any  thing. 

A  sinew  cracked  seldom  recovers  its  former 
strength,  or  the  memory  of  it  leaves  a  lasting 
caution  in  the  man,  not  to  put  the  part  quickly 
again  to  robust  employment.  Locke. 

7-  To  push  into  action. 

ITiank  him  who  puts  me  loth  to  this  revenge. 

Milton. 

When  men  and  women  are  mixed  and  well  cho- 
sen, and  put  their  best  qualities  forward,  there  may 
b«  any  intercourse  of  civility  and  good  will.  §fi'iji. 

8.  To  apply. 

Your  goodliest  young  men  and  asses  he  \^'ill  put 
them  to  his  work.  1  Sam.  viii.  16. 

No  man  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and 
looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God. Luke. 

Rejoice  before  the  Lord  in  all  that  thou  puttest 
thine  hands  unto.  Deuteronomy  xii.  18. 

Chyniical  operations  are  excellent  tools  in  the 
hands  of  a  natural  philosopher,  and  are  by  him 
applicable  to  many  nobler  uses,  than  they  are 
wont  to  be  jmt  to  in  laberatories.  Boyle. 

The  avarice  of  their  relations  put  them  to  paint- 
ing, as  more  gainful  than  any  other  art.  Dryden. 

The  great  diU'erence  in  the  notions  of  mankind, 
is  from  the  different  use  they  put  their  faculties  to. 

Locke. 

I  expect  an  offspring,  docile  and  tractable  in 
whatever  we  put  thera  to.  Tatler, 

9.  To  use  any  action  by  which  the  place 
or  state  of  any  thing  is  changed. 

I  do  but  keep  the  peace,  put  up  thy  sword. S/ia/c. 
Put  up  your  sword  ;  if  tliis  young  gentleman 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me.Shakesp. 
He  put  his  hands  unto  his  neighbour's  goods. 

Exodus  xxii. 

Whatsoever  cannot  be  digested  by  the  stomach, 
is  by  the  stomach  either  put  up  by  vomit,  or  put 
down  to  the  guts.  Bacon. 

It  puts  a  man  from  all  employment,  and  makes 
a  man's  discourses  tedious.     Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

A  nimbler  fencer  will  put  in  a  thrust  so  quick 
that  the  foil  will  he  in  your  bosom,  when  you 
thought  it  a  yard  off.  _  Dispy. 

A  man,  not  having  the  power  of  his  own  life, 
cannot  put  himself  under  the  absolute  arbitrary 
power  of  another  to  take  it.  Locke. 

Instead  of  making  apologies,  I  will  send  it  witli 
my  hearty  prayers,  that  those  few  directions  I 
liave  here  put  together,  may  be  truly  useful  to 


you. 


Wake. 


He  will  know  the  truth  of  these  maxims,  upon 
the  first  occasion  that  shall  make  him  put  together 
those  ideas,  and  observe  whether  they  agree  or 
disagree.  Locke, 
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WTien  you  cannot  get  dinner  ready,  put  tlie 
clock  back.  Swift. 

10.  To  cause  ;  to  produce. 

There  is  great  variety  in  men's  understandini^  ; 
and  their  natural  constitutions  put  so  wide  a  dif- 
ference between  some  men,  that  industry  would 
never  be  able  to  master.  Locke, 

1 1 .  To  comprise ;  to  consign  to  writing. 
Cyrus  made  proclamati»n,  and  put  it  also  im 

writnig.  2  Chronicles. 

12.  To  add. 

Whatsoever  God  doeth,  nothing  can  be  put  to 
it,  nor  any  thing  taken  from  it.       Ecclus  iii.  14. 

13.  To  place  in  a  reckoning. 

If  we  will  rightly  estimate  things,  we  shall  find 
that  most  of  them  are  wholly  to  be  put  on  the 
account  of  labour.  Locke, 

That  such  a  temporary  life,  as  we  now  hare, 
is  better  than  no  being,  is  evident  by  the  high 
value  we  put  upon  it  ourselves,  Locke, 

14.  To  reduce  to  any  state. 

Rfercellus  and  Flavins,  for  pulling  scarfs  off 
Caesar's  images,  are  put  to  silence.  Shakesp. 

This  dishono'irs  you  no  more, 
'Than  to  take  in  afowmvitb  gentle  words. 
Which  else  would  put  you  to  yourftrrtane.SteAesp, 

And  five  of  you  shall  chase  an  hundred,  and  an 
hundred  of  you  shall  put  ten  thousand  to  flight. 

Leviticus  xxvi.  8. 

With  well-doing,  ye  may  put  to  silence  foolish 
men.  1  Peter. 

The  Turks  were  in  every  place  put  to  the  worst, 
and  lay  by  heaps  slain.  Knolles's  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

This  scrupulous  way  would  make  us  deny  our 
senses  ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  but  puts  our 
reason  to  a  stand.  Collier. 

Some  modern  authors,  observing  what  straits 
they  have  been  put  to  to  find  out  water  enough 
for  Noah's  flood,  say,  Noah's  flood  was  not  uni- 
versal, but  a  national  inundation.  Burnet, 

We  see  the  miserable  shifts  some  men  are  put 
to,  when  that,  which  was  founded  upon,  and 
supported  by  idolatry,  is  become  the  sanctuary 
of  atheism.  Bentley 

15.  To  oblige;  to  urge. 

Those  that  put  their  bodies  to  endure  in  health, 
nay,  in  most  sicknesses,  be  cured  only  with  diet 
and  tendering.  Bacon. 

The  discourse  I  mentioned  was  written  to  a  pri- 
vate friend,  who  put  me  upon  that  task.  Boyle. 

When  the  wisest  council  of  men  have  with  the 
greatest  prudence  made  laws,  yet  frequent  eraer- 
jiencies  happen  which  they  did  not  foresee,  and 
therefore  they  are  put  upon  repeals  and  supple- 
ments of  sucli  their  laws  ;  but  Almighty  God,  by 
one  simple  foresight,  foresaw  all  events,  and 
could  therefore  fit  laws  proportionate  to  the  things 
he  made.  Hate, 

We  are  put  to  prove  things,  which  can  hardly 
be  made  plainer.  Tillotson, 

Where  the  loss  can  be  but  temporal,  every 
small  probability  of  it  need  notyut  us  so  anxious- 
ly to  prevent  it.  South, 

They  should  seldom  he  put  about  doing  those 
things,  but  when  they  have  a  mind.  Locke. 

16.  To  incite  ;  to  instigate ;  to  exhort ;  to 
urge  by  influence. 

The  great  preparation  put  the  king  upon  the  re- 
solution of  having  such  a  body  in  his  way. 

Clarendon. 

Those  who  have  lived  wickedly  before,  must 
meet  with  a  great  deal  more  trouble,  because  they 
areput  upon  changing  the  whole  course  of  their  life. 

Tillotson. 

This  caution  will  put  them  upon  considering, 
and  teach  them  the  necessity  of  examining  more 
than  they  do.  Locke. 

It  need  not  be  any  wonder,  why  I  should  em- 
ploy myself  upon  that  study,  or  put  others  upon 
it.  _  Walker. 

He  replied,  with  some  venemence,  that  he  would 
undertake  to  prove  trade  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
English  nation  ;  I  would  fain  liave  put  him  upon 
it.  Addison, 

This  put  me  upon  observing  the  thickness  of  the 
glass,  and  considering  whether  the  dimensions  and 
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proportions  of  the  rings  may  be  truly  derived  from 
it  by  computation.  Newton. 

It  banishes  from  our  thouglits  a  lively  sense  of 
religion,  and  puts  us  upon  so  eager  a  pursuit  of 
the  advantages  of  life,  as  to  leave  us  no  inclina- 
tion to  reflect  on  the  great  author  of  them. 

Atterbury. 

These  wretches  put  us  upon  all  mischief,  to  feed 
their  lusts  and  extravagances.  Swiji. 

17.  To  propose  ;  to  state. 

A  man  of  Tyre,  skilful  to  work  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, to  find  out  every  device  which  shall  be  put 
to  him.  2  Chronicles,  ii.  24. 

Put  it  thus— unfold  to  Stains  straight, 
Wliat  to  Jove's  ear  thou  didst  impart  of  late  : 
He'l!  stare.  Drijden. 

The  question  originally  put  and  disputed  in 
publick  schools  was.  Whether,  under  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  it  may  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme 
magistrate  ?  Swift. 

Toniy  put  the  question,  whether,  in  reason,  it 
would  not  have  been  proper  the  kingdom  should 
have  received  timely  notice  ?  Swift. 

I  put  the  case  at  the  worst,  by  supposing,  what 
seldom  happens,  that  a  course  of  virtue  makes  us 
miserable  in  this  life.  Spectatcn; 

18.  To  form  ;  to  regulate. 

19.  To  reach  to  another. 

Wo  unto  him  that  giveth  his  neighbour  drink, 
thatj)ut(est  tliy  bottle  to  him,  and  makest  him 
drunken.  Halnikkuk  ii.  15. 

20.  To  bring  into  any  state  of  mind  or 
temper. 

Solyman,  to  put  the  Rhodians  out  of  all  suspi- 
cion of  invasion,  sent  those  soldiers  he  had  levied 
into  the  countries  nearest  unto  Rhodes  far  away, 
and  so  upon  the  sudden  to  set  upon  them.KnoUes. 

His  highness  put  him  in  mind  of  the  promise 
he  had  made  the  day  before,  which  was  so  sacred, 
that  he  hoped  he  would  not  violate  it.  Clarendon. 

To  put  your  ladyship  in  mind  of  the  advantages 
you  have  in  all  these  points,  would  look  like  a 
design  to  flatter  you.  Temple. 

1  broke  all  hospitable  laws 
To  bear  you  from  your  palace-yard  by  might. 
And  put  your  noble  person  in  a  fright.  Dryden. 

The  least  harm  that  befalls  children,  puts  them 
into  complaints  and  bawling.  Locke  on  Education. 

21.  To  offer ;  to  advance. 

1  am  as  much  ashamed  to  pitta  loose  indigested 
play  upon  the  publick,  as  1  should  be  to  offer  brass 
money  in  a  payment.  Dryden. 

Wherever  he  puts  a  slight  upon  good  works,  'tis 
as  they  stand  distinct  from  faith.  Atterbury. 

22.  To  unite ;  to  place  as  an  ingredient. 
He  has  right  to  put  into  his  complex  idea,  signi- 
fied by  the  word  gold,  those  qualities,  which  upon 
trial  he  has  found  united.  Locke. 

23.  To  put  by.    To  turn  off ;  to  divert. 

Watch  and  resist  the  devil ;  his  chief  designs 
are  to  hinder  thy  desire  in  good,  to  put  thee  by 
from  thy  spiritual  employment.  Taiilor. 

A  fright  hath  put  by  au  ague  fit,  and  mitigated  a 
fit  of  the  gout.  Crew's  Cosmotogia. 

24.  To  put  by.    To  thrust  aside. 
Basilius,  in  his  old]  years,  marrying  a  young 

and  fair  lady,  had  of  her  those  two  daughters  so 
famous  in  beauty,  which  put  by  their  young  cou- 
sin from  that  expectation.  Sidney. 
Was  the  crown  ofFer'd  him  thrice.' 

marry,  was't,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice, 
Every  time  gentler  than  other.  Shakesp. 

Jonathan  nad  died  for  being  so. 
Had  not  just  God  put  by  th'  unnatural  blow. 

Cowley. 

When  I  drove  a  thrust,  home  as  I  could. 
To  reach  his  traitor  heart,  he  put  it  by. 
And  cried,  spare  the  stripling.  Dryden. 

25.  To  put  down.    To  baffle;  to  repress  ; 
to  crush. 

How  the  ladies  and  I  have  put  him  down!  Shah. 

26.  To  put  down.    To  degrade. 

The  greedy  thirst  of  royal  crown 
Stirr'd  Porrex  up  to  put  his  brother  down.  Spenser. 

The  king  of  Egypt  put  Jehoahaz  down  at  Jeru- 
salem. 2  Chron. 
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27.  To  put  down.  To  bring  into  disuse. 

Sugar  hath  put  down  the  use  of  honey,  inasmuch 
as  we  hav-e  lost  those  preparations  of  honey,  which 
the  ancients  had.  Bacon. 

With  copper  collars  and  with  brawny  backs. 
Quite  to  put  down  the  fashion  of  our  blacks.  Dryd. 

28.  To  put  down.    To  confute. 

Mark  now  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down. 

Shakesp. 

29.  To  put  forth.    To  propose. 

Samson  said,  I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  unto 
you.  ~  Judges. 

30.  To  put  forth.    To  extend. 

He  put  forth  his  hand,  and  pulled  her  in. 

Genesis,  viii.  9. 

3\.  To  put  forth.  To  emit,  as  a  sprouting 
plant. 

An  excellent  observation  of  Aristotle,  why  some 
plants  are  of  greater  age  than  living  creatures, 
for  that  they  yearly  put  forth  new  leaves  ;  whereas 
living  creatures  put  forth,  after  their  period  of 
growth,  nothing  but  hair  and  nails,  which  are  ex- 
crements. Bacon. 

He  said,  let  the  earth 
Pat  forth  the  verdant  grass,  herb  yielding  seed. 
And  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit.  Milton. 

32.  To  put  forth.    To  exert. 

1  put  not  /i»-t/i  my  goodness.  Milton, 
In  honouring  Uod,  pttt  forth  all  ih^'  strength. 

Taylor, 

We  should  put  forth  all  our  strength,  and,  with- 
out having  an  eye  to  his  preparations,  make  the 
greatest  push  we  are  able.  Addison. 

53.  To  put  in.    To  interpose. 

Give  me  leave  to  put  in  a  word  to  tell  you,  that 
1  am  glad  you  allow  us  different  degrees  of  worth. 

Collier. 

34>.  To  put  in.    To  drive  to  harbour. 
No  lies, 

Halsers,  or  gables  need,  nor  anchors  cast. 
Whom  storms  put  in  there,  are  with  slay  einbrac't. 

Chaprnan. 

35.  To  put  in  practice.    To  use;  to  exer- 
cise. 

Neither  gods  nor  man  will  give  consent. 
To  put  in  practice  your  unjust  intent.  Dryden. 

36.  To  put  off.    To  divest ;  to  lay  aside. 

None  of  us  put  off  our  cloaths,  saving  lhat  every 
one  put  them  off'dir  a  washing.     Kehemiah,  iv.  26. 

Ambition,  like  a  torrent,  ne'er  looks  back  ; 
And  is  a  s-welling,  and  the  last  affection 
A  high  mind  can  put  off.       Ben  Jonsons  Cataline. 

It  is  the  new  skin  or  shell  that  putteth  off  the 
old  ;  so  we  see,  that  it  is  the  young  horn  that  put- 
teth  off  the  old  ;  and  in  birds,"^the  young  feathers 
put  off  the  old  ;  and  so  birds  cast  their  beaks,  the 
new  beak  putting  off  the  old.  Bacon, 

Ye  shall  die  perhaps,  by  putting  off 
Human,  to  put  on  gods  ;  death  to  be  wish'd.  Milt. 

I  for  his  sake  will  leave 
Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 
Freely  put  off',  and  for  him  lastly  die.  Milton, 

When  a  man  shall  be  just  about  to  quit  the 
stage  of  this  world,  to  put  off  his  mortality,  and  to 
deliver  up  his  last  accounts  to  God,  his  memory 
shall  serve  him  for  little  else,  but  to  terrify  him 
with  a  frightful  review  of  his  past  life.  South, 

Novy  the  cheerful  light  her  fears  dispell'd. 
She  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  conceal'd. 
But  put  the  woman  off,  and  stood  reveal'd.Dri/den. 

My  friend,  fancying  her  to  be  an  old  woman  of 
quality,  put  off^his  hat  to  her,  when  the  person 
pulling  off  his  mask  appeared   a  smock-faced 
your.g  fellow.  Addison. 

Homer  says  he  putsoff  that  air  of  grandeur  which 
so  properly  belongs  to  his  character,  and  debases 
himself  into  a  droll.  Broome. 

37.  To  put  off.    To  defeat  or  delay  with 
some  artifice  or  excuse. 

The  gains  of  ordinary  trades  are  honest ;  but 
those  of  bargains  are  more  doubtful,  when  man 
should  wait  upon  others  necessity,  broke  by  ser- 
vants to  draw  them  on,  put  off  others  cunningly 
that  would  be  better  chapmen.  Bacon. 
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'  I  hoped  for  a  demonstration,  but  Themistius 
hopes  to  put  me  o^'with  an  harangue.  Boyle. 

Some  hard  words  the  goat  gave,  but  the  fux 
puts  off  all  with  a  jest.  L' Estrange. 

1  do  not  intend  to  be  thus  put  off  with  an  old 
song.  More, 

Do  men  in  good  earnest  think  that  God  will  be 
put  off'so  ?  or  that  the  law  of  God  will  be  baffled 
with  a  lie  clothed  in  a  scoff.'  South 

This  is  a  very  unreasonable  demand,  and  we 
might  put  him  q^'with  this  answer,  that  there  ar( 
several  things  which  all  men  in  their  wits  disbe 
lieve,  andyet  none  but  madmen  will  go  about  t( 
disprove. 

38.  To  put  off.    To  delay  ;  to  defer ;  t( 
procrastinate. 

Let  not  the  work  of  to-day  be  put  off  till  to 
morrow  :  for  the  future  is  uncertain.    L' Estrange 

So  many  accidents  may  deprive  us  of  our  lives 
lhat  we  can  never  sa3',  that  he  who  neglects  t( 
secure  his  salvation  to  day,  may  without  dange 
put  it  0^' to  ts-morrow.  Wake 

He  seems  generally  to  prevail,  persuading  then 
to  a  confidence  in  some  partial  works  of  obedi 
ence,  or  else  to  put  off'the  care  of  their  salvatioi 
to  some  future  opportunities.  Rogers 

39.  To  put  off.    To  pass  fallaciously. 

It  is  very  hard,  that  Mr.  Steele  should  take  u| 
the  artificial  reports  of  his  own  faction,  and  thei 
put  them  n^'upon  the  world  as  additional  fears  v 
a  popish  successor.  Swif 

40.  To  put  off.    To  discard. 

Upon  these  taxations. 
The  clothiers  all  put  off 

The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers.  Shakes} 

41.  To  put  off.    To  recommend  ;  to  vent 
or  obtrude. 

The  effects  which  pass  between  the  spirits  atii 
the  tanaible  parts,  are  not  at  all  handled,  but  pu 
0^' by  the  names  of  virtues,  natures,  actions,  ani 
passions.  Bacor. 

42.  To  put  on  or  upon.  To  impute ;  t 
charge. 

43.  To  put  on  or  upon.  To  invest  with 
as  clothes  or  covering. 

Strangely  visited  people  he  cures, 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  pray'rs.  Shakesp.  Macbeth 

Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs  ; 
Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times. 
And  be  like  Percy  to  them  troublesome.  Shakes} 

So  shall  inferior  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  behaviour  from  the  great. 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution.  Shahesf 

If  God  be  with  me,  and  give  me  bread  to  eai 
and  raiment  to  put  on,  then  shall  the  Lord  be  m; 
God.  Genesis,  xxviii,  2C 

She  has 

Very  good  suits,  and  very  rich  ;  but  then 
She  cannot  put  'em  on  ;  she  knows  not  how 
To  wear  a  garment.  Ben  Jonson's  CataUtu 

Taking  his  cap  from  his  head,  he  said,  this  ca) 
will  not  hold  two  heads,  and  therefore  it  must  b 
fitted  to  one,  and  so  put  it  on  again.  Knollei 

Avarice  puts  on  the  canonical  habit. 

Decay  of  Piety, 

Mercury  had  a  mind  to  learn  what  credit  he  ha( 
in  the  world,  and  so  put  on  the  shape  of  a  man. 

Ju'Estrange 

The  little  ones  are  taught  to  be  proud  of  thai 
cloaths,  before  they  can  put  them  on.  Locke 

44.  To  put  on.  To  forward ;  to  promote 
to  incite. 

I  grow  fearful. 
By  what  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done, 
That  you  protect  this  course,  and  put  it  <m  , 
By  your  allowance.'  Shakesp.  King  Lear, 

Say,  you  ne'er  had  don't,  L 
But  by  your  putting  on.  Shakesp.  CariolanM\ 

Others  envy  to  the  slate  draws,  and  puts  on  \i 
For  contumelies  rcceiv'd.      Ben  Jonson's  Catalinee 

This  came  handsomely  to  put  on  the  peace,  ber 
cause  it  was  a  fair  example  of  a  peace  bought. 

Bacon's  Henry.  VU 
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As  danger  did  approach,  lier  spirits  rose, 
And  putting  on  tlie  king  dismay'd  lier  foes. Halifax. 

.  To  put  on  or  upon.  To  impose  ;  to  in- 
flict. 

1  have  offended  ;  that  wliich  thou  puttest  on  me, 
[  will  bear.  _  2  Kings  xviii.  14. 

He  not  only  uiidermineth  tlie  base  of  religion, 
mtputs  upon  us  the  remotest  error  from  truth. 

Brown. 

The  stork  found  he  was  put  upon,  but  set  a 
rood  face  however  upon  his  entertainment. L'Es(r. 

Fallacies  we  are  apt  to  put  upon  ourselves,  by 
:akiiie  words  for  things.  Locke. 

Wliy  are  scripture  maxims  put  upon  us,  without 
aking  notice  of  scripture  examples  which  lie  cross 
hem?  Atterbury. 

To  put  on.    To  assume  ;  to  take. 

The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life, 
9ind  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  Cuurt.S/ia/c. 

Wise  men  love  j'ou,  in  their  own  despight, 
\nd,  finding  in  their  native  wit  no  ease, 
Ire  forc'd  to  put  your  folly  on  to  please.  Dryien. 

There  is  no  quality  so  contrary  to  any  nature 
vhich  one  cannot  affect,  and  put  on  upon  occasion, 
n  order  to  serve  an  interest.  Swift 

.  To  put  over.  To  refer. 

For  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
!  put  J  ou  o'er  to  heaven,  and  to  my  mother.  Shah. 

.  To  put  out.    To  place  at  usury. 

Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  teabernacle  ?  he 
hat  putteth  nut  out  his  money  to  usury. Psai.  xv.  5. 

To  live  retir'd  upon  his  own. 
He  call'd  his  money  in  ; 
Jut  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf 
loon  split  him  on  the  former  shelf. 

He  put  it  out  again.  Drydens  Horace. 

Money  at  use,  when  returned  into  the  hands  of 
lie  owner,  usually  lies  dead  there  till  he  gets  a  new 
enant  for  it,  and  can  put  it  out  again.  Locke. 

An  old  usurer,  charmed  with  the  pleasures  of  a 
ountry  life,  in  order  to  make  a  purchase,  called 
n  all  his  money  ;  but,  in  a  very  few  days  after, 
le  put  it  out  again.  Addison. 

One  hundred  pounds  only,  put  out  at  interest, 
,t  ten  per  cent,  doth  in  seventy  years  encrease  to 
-bove  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Child. 

To  put  out.    To  extinguish. 

The  Philistines  ptif  out  his  eyes.     Judges,  xvii. 

Wheresoever  the  wax  floated,  the  flame  forsook 
t  till  at  last  it  spread  all  over,  and  put  the  flame 
fuite  out.  Bacon. 
i  must  die 

Jetrav'd,  captiv'd,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out. 

In  places  that  abound  with  mines,  when  the 
iky  seemed  clear,  there  would  suddenly  arise  a 
;ertain  sleam,  which  tliey  call  a  damp,  so  gross 
ind  thick,  that  it  would  oftentimes  put  out  their 
candles.  Boyle. 

This  barbarous  instance  of  a  wild  unreasonable 
passion,  quite  put  out  tliese  little  remains  of  affec- 
tion she  still  had  for  her  lord.  Addison. 

>.  To  put  out.    To  emit,  as  a  plant. 

Trees  planted  too  deep  in  the  ground,  for  love 
of  approach  to  the  sun,  forsake  their  first  root,  and 
put  out  another  more  towards  tlie  top  of  the  earth. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
I.  To  put  out.  To  extend;  to  protrude, 
ii  When  she  travailed,  the  one  put  out  his  hand. 

Genesis. 

!.  To  put  out.  To  expel;  to  drive  from. 

•  When  they  have  overthrown  him,  and  the  wars 
are  finished,  shall  they  themselves  be  put  out  ? 

Spenser. 

I  am  resolved,  that  when  I  am  put  out  of  the 
stewardship,  they  may  receive  me  into  their  houses. 

Luke  xvi.  4. 

The  nobility  of  Castile  put  out  the  kine  of  Arra- 
gon,  in  favour  of  king  Philip.  Bacon's  Hen.  VII. 
i.  To  put  out.  To  make  publick. 

You  tell  us,  that  you  shall  be  forced  to  leave  off 
your  modesty  ;  you  mean  that  little  which  is  left  ; 
for  it  was  worn  to  rags  vfhen  you  put  out  this 
medal.  Dryden. 

When  I  was  at  Venice,  they  were  putting  out 
curious  stamps  of  the  several  edifices,  most  fa- 
mous for  their  beauty  or  magnificence.  Addison, 
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54.  To  put  out.    To  disconcert. 

Tliere  is  no  affectation  in  passion  ;  fur  that 
puttetli  a  man  out  of  his  precepts,  and  in  a  new 
case  there  custom  leaveth  him.  Bacon. 

55.  To  put  to.    To  kill  by  ;  to  punish  by. 

From  Ireland  am  1  come. 
To  signify  that  rebels  there  are  up. 
And  put  the  Englishmen  utito  the  sword.  Shakesp. 

Tlieie  were  no  barks  to  throw  the  rebels  into, 
and  send  them  away  by  sea,  they  were  put  all  to 
the  sword.  Bacon. 

Such  as  were  taken  on  either  side,  were  put  to 
the  sword  or  to  the  halter.  Clarendcn. 

Soon  as  they  had  him  at  their  mercy. 
They  put  him  to  the  cudgel  fiercely.  Hudibras. 

56.  To  put  to.    To  refer  to ;  to  expose. 

Having  lost  two  of  their  bravest  commanders 
at  sea,  they  durst  not  put  it  to  a  battle  at  sea,  and 
set  up  their  rest  wholly  upon  the  land  enterprize. 

Bacon. 

It  is  to  be  put  to  question  in  general,  whether 
it  be  lawful  for  christian  princes  to  make  an  inva- 
sive war,  simply  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith? 

Bacon, 

I  was  not  more  concern'd  in  that  debate 
Of  empire,  when  our  universal  state 
Was  put  to  hazard,  and  the  giant  race 
Our  captive  skies  were  ready  to  embrace.  Dryden. 

57-  To  put  to  it.  To  distress  ;  to  perplex  ; 
to  press  hard. 
What  would'st  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou  should'st 
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— O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to'f. 
For  I  am  nothing  if  not  critical.    Shakesp.  Othello. 

Lord  Angelo  dukes  it  well  in  his  absence  ; 
He  puts  transgression  to't.  Shak.  Measure  for  Meas. 

They  have  a  leader, 
Tullus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  yon  to't.  Shakesp. 

They  were  actually  making  parties  to  go  up  to 
the  moon  together,  and  were  more  put  to  it  how 
to  meet  with  accommodations  by  the  way,  than 
how  to  go  thither.  Addison. 

The  figures  and  letters  were  so  mingled,  that 
the  coiner  was  hard  put  to  it  on  what  part  of  the 
money  to  bestow  the  inscription.  Addison. 
I  sliall  be  hard  put  to  it,  to  bring  myself  off. 

Addison. 

58.  To  put  to.  To  assist  with. 

Zelmane  would  have  put  to  her  helping  hand, 
but  she  was  taken  a  quivering.  Sidney. 

The  carpenters  being  set  to  work,  and  every 
one  putting  to  his  hel|;iiig  hand,  the  bridge  was 
repaired.  Knolles. 

59.  To  put  to  death.    To  kill. 

It  was  spread  abroad  that  the  king  had  a  pur- 
pose to  put  to  death  Edward  Plantagenet  in  the 
lower.  Bacon. 

One  Bell  was  put  to  death  at  Tyburn,  for  mov- 
ing a  new  rebellion.  Hayward. 

Teuta  put  to  death  one  of  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors ;  she  was  obliged,  by  a  successful  war  which 
the  Romans  made,  to  consent  to  give  up  all  the 
sea  coast.  Arhutlinot. 

60.  To  put  together.   To  accumulate  into 
one  sum  or  mass. 

Put  all  your  other  subjects  together ;  they  have 
not  taken  half  the  pains  for  your  majesty's  service 
that  I  have.  L'Estrange. 

This  last  age  has  made  a  greater  progress,  than 
all  ages  before  put  together.  Burnet. 

61.  To  put  up.  To  pass  unrevenged. 

1  will  indeed  no  longer  endure  it  ;  nor  am  I  yet 
persuaded  to  put  up  in  peace  what  already  I  have 
foolishly  suffered.  Shakesp. 

It  is  prudence  in  many  cases',  to  put  up  the  in- 
juries of  a  weaker  enemy,  for  fear  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  a  stronger.  L'Estrange. 

How  many  indignities  does  he  pass  by,  and  how 
manj'  assaults  does  he  put  up  at  our  hands,  because 
his  love  is  invincible.  South. 

The  Canaanitisli  woman  must  put  »tp  a  refusal, 
and  the  reproachful  name  of  dog,  commonly  used 
by  the  Jews  of  the  heathen.  Boyle. 

Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Right  worshipful  on  shoulder-blade,  Hudibras. 
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For  reparation  only  of  small  things,  which  can 
not  countervail  the  evil  and  hazard  of  a  suit,  but 
ought  to  exercise  our  patience  and  forgiveness, 
and  so  be  put  up  without  recourse  to  judicature. 

Keltlewell. 

Such  national  injuries  are  not  to  be  put  up,  but 
when  the  offender  is  below  resentment.  Addison. 

62.  To  put  up.  To  emit ;  to  cause  to  ger- 
minate, as  plants. 

Hartshorn  shaven,  or  in  small  pieces,  n.ixed  with 
dung,  and  watered,  puttet/i  up  mushrooms.  Bacon. 

63.  To  put  up.  To  expose  publickly :  as, 
these  goods  are  put  up  to  sale. 

64.  To  put  up.    To  start  from  a  cover. 
In  town,  whilst  1  am  following  one  character, 

I  am  crossed  in  my  waj-  by  another,  and  put  up 
such  a  variety  of  odd  creatures  in  both  sexes,  tliat 
they  foil  the  scent  of  one  another,  and  puzzle  the 
chace.  Addison's  Spectator. 

65.  To  put  up.  To  hoard. 

Himself  never  put  up  any  of  the  rent,  but  dis- 
posed of  it  by  the  assistance  of  a  reverend  divine 
to  augment  tlie  vicar's  portion.  Spelman. 

66.  To  put  up.  To  hide. 

Why  so  earnestly  seek  you  to  put  up  that  letter? 

Shakesp, 

67.  To  put  upon.  To  impose  ;  to  lay  upon. 

When  in  swinish  sleep. 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
Th'  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upon 
His  spungy  oflicers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

68.  To  put  upon  trial.  To  expose  or  sum- 
mon to  a  solemn  and  judicial  examina- 
tion. 

Christ  will  bring  all  to  life,  and  then  they  shall 
be  put  every  one  upon  his  own  trial,  and  receive 
judgment.  Locke. 

Jack  had  done  more  wisely,  to  have  put  himself 
tipon  the  trial  of  his  country,  and  made  his  defence 
in  form.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Put.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  go  or  move. 

The  wind  cannot  be  perceived,  until  there  be  an 
eruption  of  a  great  quantity  from  under  the  wa- 
ter ;  whereas  in  the  first  putting  up,  it  cooleth  in 
little  portions.  Bacon, 

2.  To  steer  a  vessel. 

An  ordinary  fleet  could  not  hope  to  succeed 
against  a  place  that  has  always  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  of  war  ready  to  put  to  sea.  Addison. 

His  fury  thus  appeas'd,  he  puts  to  land  ; 
The  ghosts  forsake  their  seats.  Dryden^ 

5.  To  shoot  or  germinate. 

Ill  fibrous  roots,  the  sap  delighteth  more  in  tli6 
eartli,  and  therefore  putteth  downward.  Bacon. 

4.  To  put  forth.    To  leave  a  port. 

Order  for  sea  is  given  ; 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven.  Shakesp 

5.  To  put  forth.  To  germinate  ;  to  bud ; 
to  shoot  out. 

No  man  is  free. 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear. 
Amongst  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world. 
Sometimes  puts^brt/i.  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

'The  fig-tree  pidteth  forth  her  green  figs. 

Canticles,  ii.  13. 

Take  earth  from  under  walls  where  nettles  put 
forth  in  abundance,  without  any  string  of  the  net- 
tles, and  pot  that  earth,  i^  d  set  in  it  stock  pilli- 
flowers  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Hirsute  roots,  besides  the  putting  forth  upwards 
and  downwards, puttetA/ort/i  in  round.  Bacon. 

6.  To  put  in.    To  enter  a  haven. 

As  Homer  went,  the  ship  put  in  at  Samos,  where 
he  continued  the  whole  winter,_  singing  at  the 
houses  of  great  men,  with  a  train  of  boys  after 
him.  -Pepe- 

7.  To  put  in  for.  To  claim ;  to  stand  can- 
didate for.  A  metaphor,  I  suppose,  from 
putting  each  man  his  lot  into  a  box. 
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This  is  so  grown  a  vice,  that  I  know  not  whether 
it  do  not  put  in  for  the  name  of  virtue.  I^ocke. 

8.  To  put  in.    To  offer  a  claim. 
They  shall  stand  for  seed  ;  they  had  gone  down 

too,  but  that  a  wise  burgher  put  in  for  tliem.  Shak. 

Although  astrologers  may  here  put  in,  and  plead 
the  secret  influence  of  this  star,  ytt  Galen,  in  his 
comment,  makes  no  such  consideration.  Brown. 

If  a  man  should  put  in  to  be  one  of  the  knights 
of  Malta,  he  might  modestly  enough  prove  his  six 
descents  against  a  less  qualified  competitor.CoWier, 

9.  To  put  off.    To  leave  land. 

I  boarded,  and  commanded  to  ascend 
My  friends  and  soldiers,  to  put  offmd  lend 
Way  to  our  ship.  Chapman. 

As  the  hackney  boat  vras  putting  off,  a  boy,  de- 
siring to  be  taken  in,  was  refused.  Addison. 

10.  To  put  over.    To  sail  across. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  came  coasting  along  from  Car 
thagena,  a  ciiy  of  the  mainland  to  which  he  pu 
ever,  and  took  it.  Abbot. 

11.  To  put  to  sea.  To  set  sail;  to  begin 
the  course. 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  duke  did  his  best  to 
come  down,  and  to  put  to  sea.  Bacon 

He  warn'd  him  for  his  safety  to  provide  ; 
Not  put  to  sea,  but  safe  on  shore  abide.  Dryiien. 

They  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
sail,  of  which  they  lost  the  half.  Arbuthnot. 

With  fresh  provision  hence  our  fleet  to  store. 
Consult  our  safety,  and  put  off  to  sea.  Pope, 

12.  To  put  up.  To  offer  one's  self  a  candi- 
date. 

Upon  the  decease  of  a  lion,  the  beasts  met  to 
chuse  a  king,  when  several  put  up.  L'Estrange. 

13.  To  put  up.  To  advance  to ;  to  bring 
one's  self  forward. 

With  this  he  put  up  to  my  lord, 
The  courtiers  kept  their  distance  due. 
He  twitch'd  his  sleeve.  Swift. 

14.  To  put  up  with.  To  suffer  without  re- 
sentment. 

15.  This  is  one  of  those  general  words,  of 
which  language  makes  use,  to  spare  a 
needless  multiplicity  of  expression,  by 
applying  one  sound  in  a  greater  number 
of  senses,  so  that  its  meaning  is  deter, 
mined  by  its  concomitants,  and  must  be 
shewn  by  examples  much  more  than  by 
explanation  ;  this  and  many  other  words 
had  occurred  less  frequently  had  they 
had  any  synonimes  or  been  easily  para 
phrased,  yet  without  synonimes  or  para- 
phrase how  can  they  be  explained  ? 

Put.  n.  s  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  An  action  of  distress. 

The  stag's  was  a  forc'd  put,  and  a  chance  ra- 
ther than  a  choice.  L'Estrange. 

2.  A  rustick  ;  a  clown.  I  know  not  whence 
derived. 

Queer  country  puis  extol  Queen  Bess's  reign. 
And  of  lost  hospitality  complain.  Bramston. 

3.  A  game  at  cards. 

4.  Put  off.  Excuse  ;  shift. 

The  fox's  put  off  is  instructive  towards  the  go- 
vernment of  our  lives,  provided  his  fooling  be 
made  our  earnest.  L'Estrange. 

Pu'tage.  n.  s,  [putain,  Fr.]  In  law,  pro- 
stitution on  the  woman's  part.  Diet, 

Pu'tanism.  n.  s,  [putanisme,  Fr.]  The 
manner  of  living,  or  trade  of  a  prosti- 
tute. Diet. 

Pu'tative.  adj.  [putatif,  Fr.  from  puto, 
Lat.]  Supposed ;  reputed. 

If  a  wife  commits  adultery,  she  shall  lose  her 
dower,  though  she  be  only  a  putative,  and  not  a 
true  and  real  wife.  Ayliffe. 
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PUTID.  adj.  [putidus,  Lat.]  Mean; 
low ;  worthless. 

He  that  follows  nature  is  never  out  of  his  way  ; 
whereas  all  imitation  is  putid  and  servile.L'Estran. 

Pi/tidness.  n.s.  [from putid.]  Mean- 
ness ;  vileness. 
Pu  tlog,  n.  s. 

PiUlogs  are  pieces  of  timbsr  or  short  poles, 
about  seven  foot  long,  to  bear  the  boards  they 
stand  oa  to  work,  and  to  lay  bricks  and  mortar 
upon.  Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Putre'dinous.  adj.  [from  putredo,  Lat] 
Stinking ;  rotten. 

A  putredinous  ferment  coagulates  all  humours, 
as  milk  with  rennet  is  turned.  Flayer. 

Putrefa'ction.  n,  s,  \^ putrefaction,  Fr, 
putris  and  facio,  Lat,]  The  state  of 
growing  rotten ;  the  act  of  making  rotten. 

Putrefaction  is  a  kind  of  fermentation,  or  in- 
testine motion  of  bodies,  which  tends  to  the  de- 
struction of  that  form  of  their  existence,  which  is 
said  to  be  their  natural  state.  Quincy. 

If  the  spirit  protrude  a  little,  and  that  motion 
be  inordinate,  there  followeth  putrefaction,  which 
ever  dissolveth  the  consistence  of  the  body  into 
much  inequality.  Bacon. 

Yegetame  putrefaction  is  produced  by  throwing 
green  vegetables  in  a  heap  in  open  warm  air,  and 
pressing  them  together,  by  wliich  they  acquire  a 
putrid  stercoraceous  taste  and  odour.  Arbuthnot. 

One  of  these  knots  rises  to  suppuration,  and 
bursting  excludes  its  putrefaction.  Blackmore. 

Putrefa'ctive.  adj.  [from  putrefacio, 
Lat.]  Making  rotten. 

They  make  putrefactive  generations  conformable 
unto  seminal  productions.        Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

If  the  bone  be  corrupted,  the  putrefactive  smell 
will  discover  it.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

To  Pu'trefy.  v.  a.  [putrijier,  Fr.  putre- 
facio, Lat.]  To  make  rotten  ;  to  corrupt 
with  rottenness. 

To  keep  them  here, 
They  would  but  stink,  and  putrefy  the  mr.Shakesp. 

Many  ill  projeels  are  undertaken,  and  private 
suits  putrefy  the  publick  good.  Bacon. 

The  ulcer  itself  being  putrefied,  I  scarified  it 
and  the  parts  about,  so  far  as  1  thought  necessary, 
permitting  them  to  bleed  freely,  and  thrust  out 
the  rotten  flesh.  Wiseman. 

A  wound  was  so  putrefied,  as  to  endanger  the 
bone.  _     _  _  Temple. 

Such  a  constitution  of  the  air,  as  would  natu- 
rally putrefy  raw  flesh,  must  endanger  by  a  mor- 
tification. Arbuthnot. 

To  Pu'trefy,  v.  n.  To  rot. 

From  the  sole  of  the  foot,  even  unto  the  head, 
there  is  no  soundness  in  it,  but  wounds  and  bruises, 
and  putrefying  sores.  Isaiah  i.  6. 

All  imperfect  mixture  is  apt  to  putrefy,  and 
watry  substances  are  more  apt  to  putrefy  than 
oily.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hist. 

These  hymns,  though  not  revive,  embalm  and 
spice 

The  world,  which  else  would  putrify  with  vice. 

Donne. 

The  pain  proceeded  from  some  acrimony  in  the 
serum,  which,  falling  into  this  dechning  pan,  pu- 
trefied. Wiseman. 

Putre'scence.  n.  s.  [from  putresco,  Lat] 
The  state  of  rotting. 

Now  if  any  ground  this  effect  from  gall  or  choler, 
because  being  the  fiery  humour,  it  willreadiest  sur- 
mount the  water,  we  may  confess  in  the  common 
putrescence,  it  may  promote  elevation.  Brown. 

Putre'scent.  adj.  [putrescens,  Lat.] 
Growing  rotten. 

Aliment  is  not  only  necessary  for  repairing  the 
fluids  and  solids  of  an  animal,  but  likewise  to  keep 
the  fluids  from  the  putrescent  alkaline  state,  which 
they  would  acquire  by  constant  motion.^rjiufWt. 

PU'TRID.  adj.  [putride,  Fr.  putridus, 
Lat.]  Rotten ;  corrupt 
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The  wine  to  putrid  blood  converted  flows 

Waikr. 

If  a  nurse  feed  only  on  flesh,  and  drink  water, 
her  milk,  instead  of  turning  sour,  will  turn  putrid, 
and  smell  like  urine.  ArbuthTwt. 

Putrid  fever  is  that  kind  of  fever,  in  which  the 
humours,  or  part  of  them,  have  so  little  circulatory 
motion,  that  they  fall  into  an  intestine  one,  and 
putrefy,  which  is  commonly  the  case  after  great 
evacuations,  great  or  excessive  heat.  Quincy. 

Pu'tridness.  w.  «,  [from  putrid.]  Rot- 
tenness. 

Nidorous  ructus  depend  on  the  foetid  spirituosity 
of  the  ferment,  and  the  putridness  of  the  meat. 

Floyer  on  the  Humours. 

Pu'tter.  n.  s.  [from  put.] 

1.  One  who  puts. 

The  most  wretchsd  sort  of  people  are  dreamers 
upon  events  and  putters  of  cases.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Putter  on.  Inciter  ;  instigator. 

My  good  lord  cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 
Most  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter  on 
Of  these  exactions.  •  Shakesp.  Hen,  VIII. 

You  are  abus'd,  and  by  some  putter  on. 
That  will  be  damn'd  for't.    Shakesp.  Winter's  Tafe. 

Pu'ttingstone.  n.  s. 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  stones  are  laid  at  the 
gates  of  great  houses,  which  they  call  putting  stones, 
for  trials  of  strength.  Pope. 

Pu  TTOCK.  n.  s.  [derived  by  Minshew, 
from  huteo,  Lat.]  A  buzzard. 

Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest. 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead  ?  Shakesp, 

The  next  are  those,  which  are  called  birds  of 
prey,  as  the  eagle,  hawk,  puttock,  and  cormorant. 

Peacham, 

Pu'tty.  n.  s. 

1 .  A  kind  of  powder  on  which  glass  is 
ground. 

An  object  glass  of  a  fourteen  foot  telescope, 
made  by  an  artificer  at  London,  I  once  mended 
considerably,  by  grinding  it  on  pitch  with  putty, 
and  leaning  on  it  very  easily  in  the  grinding,  l^st 
the  jmtty  should  scratch  it.  Nevitm, 

2.  A  kind  of  cement  used  by  glaziers. 

To  PU'ZZLE.  V.  a.  [for  postle,  from  pose. 
Skinner.] 

1.  To  perplex  ;  to  confound ;  to  embarrass; 
to  entangle ;  to  gravel ;  to  put  to  a  stand ; 
to  teaze. 

Your  presence  needs  mnstpuzde  Antony.  SAoft. 

I  say  there  is  no  darkness  but  ignorance,  in 
which  thou  art  more  puzzled  than  the  Egyptians 
in  their  fog.  Shakesp, 

Both  armies  of  the  enemy  would  have  been 
puzzled  what  to  have  done.  Clarendon, 

A  very  shrewd  disputant  in  those  points  is  dex- 
terous in  puzzling  others,  if  they  be  not  thorough- 
paced speculators  in  those  great  theories.  More. 

1  shall  purposely  omit  the  mention  of  arguments 
which  relate  to  infinity,  as  being  not  so  easily  m- 
telligible,  and  therefore  more  apt  to  puzzle  and 
amuse,  than  to  convince.  WiUdns. 

He  is  perpetually  puzzled  and  perplexed  amidst 
his  own  blunders,  and  mistakes  the  sense  of  those 
he  would  confute.  Addison. 

Persons,  who  labour  under  real  evils,  will  not 
puzzle  themselves  with  conjectural  ones.  Clarissa. 

She  strikes  each  point  with  native  force  of 
mind, 

WhWe  puzzled  learning  blunders  far  behind. Foung'. 

2.  To  make  intricate  ;  to  entangle. 

The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  error.  . 

Addison. 

These,  as  ray  guide  informed  me,  were  men  of 
subtle  tempers,  and  puzzled  politicks,  who  would 
supply  the  place  of  real  wisdom  with  cunning  and 
avarice.  Tatter. 

I  did  not  indeed  at  first  imagine  there  was  in  it 
such  a  jargon  of  ideas,  such  an  inconsistency  of 
notions,  such  a  confusion  of  particles,  that  rather 
puzzle  than  connect  the  sense,  which  in  some  places 
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he  seems  to  have  aimed  at,  as  I  found  upon  my 
nearer  perusal  of  it.  Addison. 

^0  Pu'zzLE.  i;.  n.  To  be  bewildered  in 
one's  own  notions ;  to  be  aukward. 

T.'ie  servant  is  a  puzzling  fool,  that  heeds  noth- 
ing. L'Estravge. 

'U'ZZLE.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Embar- 
rassment; perplexity. 

Men  in  great  fortunes  are  strangers  to  them- 
selves, and  while  the^  are  in  tlie  puzzle  of  busi- 
ness, they  have  no  time  to  tend  their  health  either 
of  body  or  mind.  Bacon's  Essays. 

'u'zzLER.  n.  s.  [from  piizzle.l  He  who 
puzzles. 

'y'garg.  n.  s.  A  bird.  Ainsworth. 
'y'gmean.  adj.  [from  pi/gftij/.]  Be- 
longing to  a  pygmy. 

They,  less  than  smallest  dwarfs  in  narrow  room, 
Throng  numberless  like  that  pygmean  race 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount.  Milton. 
Y'GMY.  n.  s.  [pi/gmee,  Fr.  w-uyjuai©-.] 
A  dwarf;  one  of  a  nation  fabled  to  be 
only  three  spans  high,  and  after  long 
wars  to  liave  been  destroyed  by  cranes. 
Any  thing  little. 

If  they  deny  the  present  spontaneous  prod  uction 
of  larger  plants,  and  confine  the  earth  to  as  pygmy 
births  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  they  do  in 
the  other ;  yet  surely  in  such  a  supposed  universal 
decay  of  nature,  even  mankind  itself  that  is  now 
nourished,  though  not  produced,  by  the  earth, 
must  have  degenerated  in  stature  and  strength  in 
every  generation.  Bentley. 
ylo'rus.  n.  s.  [■7rv>,u^®-.]  The  lower 
orifice  of  the  stomach. 
YRAMID.  n.  s.  [pj/ramide,  Fr.  iri^xfAii;, 
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from  nrv^  fire ;  because  fire  always  ascends 
in  the  figure  of  a  cone.]  A  solid  figure, 
whose  base  is  a  polygon,  and  whose  sides 
are  plain  triangles,  their  several  points 
meeting  in  one.  Harris. 

Know,  Sir,  that  1  will  not  wait  piiiioii'd  at  your 
master's  court ;  rather  make  my  coujitry's  high 
pyramids  my  gibbet,  and  bang  me  up  in  chains. 

Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

An  hollow  crystal  pi/ramid  he  takes, 
In  firmameutal  waters  dipt  above, 

Of  it  a  broad  extinguislicr  he  makes, 
And  iioods  the  flames.  Dryden. 

Part  of  the  ore  is  shot  into  quadrilateral  pyra- 
mids. Woodward. 

Pyra'midal.     )  adj.  [from  pyramid.] 
Pyrami'dical.  j     Having  the  form  of 
a  pyramid. 

Of  which  sort  likewise  are  the  gems  or  stones, 
that  are  here  shot  into  cubes,  into  pyramidal  forms, 
or  into  angular  columns.  Woodward. 

The  pyrumidical  idea  of  its  flame,  upon  occasion 
of  the  caudles,  is  what  is  in  question.  Locke. 

Pyrami'dically.  adv.  [from  pyramidi- 
cah]    In  form  of  a  pyramid. 

Olympus  is  the  largest,  and  therefore  he  makes 
it  the  basis  upon  which  Ossa  stands,  that  being  the 
next  to  Olympus  in  magnitude,  and  Pelion  being 
the  least,  is  placed  above  Ossa,  and  thus  they  rise 
pyramidically.  Broome's  KotcsonOdyssey. 

Py'ramis.  n.  s.    A  pyramid. 

The  form  of  a  pyramis  in  flame,  which  we 
usually  see,  is  merely  by  accident,  and  that  the  air 
about,  by  quenching  the  sides  of  the  flame,  crush- 
eth  it,  and  exteuuateth  it  into  that  form,  for  of 
itself  it  would  be  round   and  therefore  smoke  is 
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in  the  figure  of  a  pyramis  reversed ;  for  the  air 
qucncheth  the  flame,  and  receiveth  the  smoke. 

Bacon. 

Pyre.  n.  s.  [pyra,  Lat.]  A  pile  to  be 
burnt. 

When  his  brave  son  upon  the  fun'ral  pyre 
lie  saw  extended,  and  bis  beard  on  fire.  Dryden 

With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  am'rous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire. 

I'ope. 

Pyri'tes.  n.  s.  [from  w^.]  Firestone. 

Pyrites  contains  sulphur,  sometimes  arsenick, 
always  iron,  and  sometimes  copper.  Woodward. 

Py'romancy.  n,  s.  [■Trv^oiJt.ctvT'icc.}  Divi- 
nation by  fire. 

Divination  was  invented  by  the  Persians,  and  is 
seldom  or  never  taken  in  a  good  sense  :  there  are 
four  kinds  of  divination,  hydromaucy,  pyromancy, 
aeromancy,  geomancy.  Ayliffc. 

Pyrote'chnical.  adj.  [pyrotechmque.'\ 
Fr.  from  pyrotechnicks.]    Engaged  or 
skilful  in  fireworks. 

PYROTE'CHNICKS.  n.  s.  \yve^  and 
tiyi)\^  The  act  of  employing  fire  to 
use  or  pleasure  ;  the  art  of  fireworks. 

Pyrote'chny.  n.  s.  [pyrotechnic,  Fr.] 
The  art  of  managing  fire. 

Great  discoveries  have  been  made  by  the  means 
of  pyrotechny  and  chymistry,  which  in  late  ages 
liave  attained  to  a  greater  height  than  formerly. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Py'rrhonism.  n.  s.  [from  Pyrrho,  the 
founder  of  the  scepticks.]  Scepticism  ; 
universal  doubt. 

Pyx.  n.  s.  [pyxis,  Lat.]  The  box  in 
which  the  Romanists  keep  the  host. 
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IS  a  consonant  borrowed  from  the 
'  Latin  or  French,  for  which,  though 
q  is  commonly  placed  in  the  Saxon  al- 
phabet, the  Saxons  generally  used  cp, 
cw;  as  cpellan  or  cwellan  to  quell:  qu 
is,  in  English,  pronounced  as  by  the 
Italians  and  Spaniards  cw ;  as  quail, 
quench  ;  except  quoit,  which  is  spoken, 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  French, 
coit :  the  name  of  this  letter  is  cue,  from 
queue,  French,  tail ;  its  form  being  that 
of  an  O  with  a  tail. 

UAB.  n.  s.  [derived,  by  Skinner,  from 
goMo,  the  Latin  name.]  A  sort  of  fish. 
0  QUACK.  V.  n.  [quacken,  Dut.  to  cry 
as  a  goose. 

.  To  cry  like  a  duck.  This  word  is  often 
written  quaake,  to  I'epresent  the  sound 
better. 

Wild  ducks  quack  where  grasshoppers  did  sing. 

King. 

■  To  chatter  boastingly ;  to  brag  loudly ; 
to  talk  ostentatiously. 

Believe  mechanick  virtuosi 
Can  raise  them  mountains  in  Potosi, 
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Seek  out  for  plants  with  signatures, 

To  quack  of  utiiversal  cures.  fludibras 

Quack,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  boastful  pretender  to  arts  which  he 
does  not  understand. 

The  change,  scliools  and  pulpits  are  full  of 
quacks,  jugglers  and  plagiaries.  L'Estrange. 

Some  quacks  in  the  art  of  teaching,  pretend  to 
make  young  gentlemen  masters  of  the  languages, 
before  they  can  be  masters  (.>f  common  sense. 

Felton  on  the  Classicks. 

2.  A  vain  boastful  pretender  to  physick ; 
one  Avho  proclaims  his  own  medical  abi- 
lities in  publick  places. 

At  the  first  appearance  that  a  French  quack  made 
in  Paris  ;  a  boy  walked  before  bira,  publishing 
with  a  shrill  voice,  "  My  father  cures  all  sorts  of 
distempers  ;  to  which  tlie  doctor  added  in  a  grave 
manner,  "  The  child  says  true."  Addison. 

3.  An  artful  tricking  practitioner  in  phy- 
sick. 

Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place. 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  an  useless  race.  Pope. 

Qua'ckery.  n.  s,  [from  quack.]  Mean 

or  bad  acts  in  physick. 
Qua'cksalver.  n.  s.  [quack  and  salve.] 

One  who  brags  of  medicines  or  salves  ; 

a  medicaster  ;  a  charlatan. 
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Saltimbancoes,  (quacksalvers  and  charlatans  de- 
ceive the  vulgar  in  lower  degrees  ;  were  .^Esop 
alive,  the  Piazza  and  the  Pont  Neuf  could  speak 
their  fallacies.  Brown. 

Many  poor  country  vicars,  for  want  of  other 
means,  are  driven  tu  their  shifts  ;  to  turn  moun- 
tebanks, quacksalvers  and  empyricks.  Burton. 
Quadrage'simal.  adj.  [quadragesimal, 
Er.  quadragesima,  Lat.]  Lenten;  be- 
longing to  Lent ;  used  in  Lent. 

]  have  com])osed  prayers  out  of  the  church 
collects,  adventual,  quadragesimal,  paschal,  or  pen- 
tecostal.  Sanderson. 

QUA'DRANGLE.  n.  s.  [quadratus  and 
angulus,  Lat.]  A  square;  a  surface 
with  four  right  angles. 

My  choler  being  overblown 
With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 
I  come  to  talk.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

The  escurial  hath  a  quadrangle  for  every  month 
in  the  year.  Howel. 

Quadra'ngular,  adj.  [from  quad- 
rangle.] Square ;  having  four  right 
angles. 

Common  salt  shooteth  into  little  crystals,  com- 
ing near  to  a  cube,  sometimes  into  square  plates, 
sometimes  into  short  quadrangular  prisms.  Grew. 

Each  environed  with  a  crust,  conforming  itself 
to  the  planes,  is  of  a  figure  quadrangular. 
\  Woodwara, 
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I  Vv'as  placed  at  a.  quadrangular  tah\e,  o]ipoi\te 
to  tile  mace-bearer.  Spectator, 
QUA'DRANT.  n.  s.  [quadrans,  Lat.] 

1.  The  fourth  part;  the  quarter. 

In  sixty-tliree  years  may  be  lost  eighteen  days, 
omitting  the  intercalation  of  one  day  every  fourth 
year,  allowed  for  this  quadrant  or  six  hours  super- 
numerary. Brown. 

2.  The  quarter  of  a  circle. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptick  to  the  equator, 
and  from  thence  the  diurnal  differences  of  the 
sun's  right  ascensions,  w  hich  finish  their  variations 
in  each  quadrant  of  the  circle  of  the  ecliptick,  be- 
ing juined  to  the  former  inequality',  arising  from 
the  excentricity,  makes  these  quarterly  and  seem- 
ing irregular  inequalities  of  natural  days. 

Holder  on  Time. 

3.  An  instrument  v/ith  which  altitudes 
are  taken. 

Some  had  compasses,  others  quadrants.  Tatler. 
Thin  taper  sticks  must  from  one  center  part ; 
Let  these  into  the  quadrant's  form  divide.  Gay. 

Quadra'ntal.  aclj.  [from  quadrant.] 
Included  in  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle. 

To  fill  that  space  of  dilating,  proceed  in  strait 
lines,  and  dispose  of  those  lines  in  a  variety  of 
parallels:  and  to  do  that  in  a  quadrantal  space, 
there  appears  but  one  way  possible  ;  lo  form  all 
the  intersections,  which  the  branches  make,  witli 
angles  of  forty-five  degrees  only.  Derham. 
Qua'drate.  adj.  [quadratus,  Lat,] 

1.  Square  ;  having  tour  equal  and  parallel 
sides. 

2.  Divisible  into  four  equal  parts. 

The  number  of  ten  hath  been  extolled,  as  con- 
taining even,  odd,  long  and  plain,  quadrate  and 
cubical  numbers.  Brown. 

Some  tell  us,  that  the  years  Moses  speaks  of 
■were  somewhat  ajbove  the  monthly  year,  contain- 
ing in  them  thirty-six  days,  which  is  a  number 
quadrate.  Hahewill  on  Providence. 

3.  [Quadrans,  hat]  Suited;  applicable. 
This  perhaps  were  more  properly  quad- 
rant. 

The  word  consumption,  being  applicable  to  a 
proper  or  improper  consumption,  requires  a  gene- 
rical  description,  quadrate  to  both.  Harvey. 

Qua'drate.  n.  s. 

1.  A  square ;  a  surface  with  four  equal 
and  parallel  sides. 

And  'twixt  them  both  a  quadrate  mas  the  base, 
Proportion'd  equally  by  seven  and  nine  ; 
Nine  was  the  circle  set  iu  heaven's  place, 
All  vphich  compacted,  made  a  goodly  diapase. 

Spenser, 

Whether  the  exact  quadrate  or  the  long  square 
be  the  better,  is  not  well  determined  ;  I  prefer  the 
latter,  provided  the  length  do  not  exceed  the  lati- 
tude above  one  third  part.  Wotton. 

The  powers  militant 
That  stood  forheav'n,  in  mighty  quadrate  joWd 
Of  union  irresistible,  mov'd  on 
In  silence  their  bright  legions.  Milton. 

To  our  understanding  a  quadrate,  whose  diago- 
nal is  commensurate  to  one  of  the  sides,  is  a  plain 
contradiction.  More. 

2.  [Quadrat,  Fr.]  In  astrology,  an  aspect 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  wherein  they  are 
distant  from  each  other  ninety  degrees, 
and  the  same  with  quartile.  Diet. 

To  Qua'drate.  v.  n.  [quadro,  Lat. 
quadrer,  Fr,]  To  suit ;  to  be  accom- 
modated. 

Aristotle's  rules  forepick  poetry,  which  he  had 
drawn  from  his  reflections  upon  Homer,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  quadrate  exactly  with  the  lieroick 
poems  which  have  been  made  since  his  time  ;  as  it 
IS  plain,  his  rules  would  have  been  still  more  per- 
fect, could  he  have  perused  the  ^neid.  Addison. 

Quadra  TICK.  adj.    Four  square;  be- 
longing to  a  square.  Diet. 
Quadra'txck  equations.  In  algebra,  are 
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such  as  retain,  on  the  unknown  side, 
the  square  of  the  root  or  the  number 
sought :  and  are  of  two  sorts ;  first^  sim- 
ple quadraticks,  where  the  square  of  the 
unknown  root  is  equal  to  the  absolute 
number  given;  secondly,  affected  quad- 
raticks, which  are  such  as  have,  between 
the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  num- 
ber and  the  absolute  number  given, 
some  intermediate  power  of  the  un 
known  number.  Harris. 
Qua'drature.  n.  s.  [quadrature,  Fr 
quadratura,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  act  of  squaring. 

The  speculations  of  algebra,  the  doctrine  of 
infinites,  and  the  quadrature  of  curves,  should  not 
intrench  upon  our  studies  of  morality.  Watts 

2.  The  first  and  last  quarter  of  the  moon. 
It  is  full  moon,  when  the  earth  being  between 

the  sun  and  moon,  we  see  all  the  enlightened  part 
of  the  moon  ;  new  moon,  when  the  moon  being 
between  us  and  the  sun,  its  enlightened  part  is 
turned  from  us  ;  aid  half  moon,  when  the  moon 
being  in  the  quadratures,  we  see  but  half  the  en- 
lightened part.  Locke. 

3.  The  state  of  being  square ;  a  quadrate; 
a  square. 

All  things  parted  by  th'  empyreal  bounds. 
His  quadrature  from  thy  orbicular  world.  Milton, 

Quadrennial,  adj.  [quadriennium, 
from  quatuor  and  annus,  Lat.] 

1.  Comprising  four  years. 

2.  Happening  once  in  four  years. 
Qua'drible.  adj.  [from  quadro,  Lat.] 

That  may  be  squared. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  discovered  a  way  of  attaining 
the  quantity  of  all  quadrible  curves  analytically, 
by  his  method  of  fluxions,  some  time  before  the 
year  1683.  Derham. 

QuADRiFiD.  adj.  [quadrijldis,  Lat.] 
Cloven  into  four  divisions. 

QUADRILATERAL,  adj.  [quadrilatere, 
Fr.  quatuor  and  latus,  Lat.]  Having 
four  sides. 

Tin  incorporated  with  crystal,  disposes  it  to 
shoot  into  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  sometimes  plac- 
ed on  a  quadrilateral  base  or  column.  Woodward, 

QuADRiLATER ALNESS.  U.S.  [from  quad- 
rilateral.] The  property  of  having  four 
right  lined  sides,  forming  as  many  right 
angles.  Diet 

Quadri'lle.  n.  s.  A  game  at  cards.  Diet. 

Qua'drin.  n.  s.  [quadrinus,  Lat.]  A 
mite ;  a  small  piece  of  money,  in  value 
about  a  farthing.  Bailey 

Quadrino'mical.  adj.  [quatuor  and 
nomen,  Lat.]  Consisting  of  four  deno- 
minations. Diet. 

QUADRIPARTITE,  adj.  [quatuor  and 
partitus,  Lat.]  Having  four  parties ; 
divided  into  four  parts. 

Quadripa'rtitely.  adv.  [from  quadri- 
partite.] In  a  quadripartite  distribution. 

Quadriparti'tion.  n.  s.  A  division 
by  four,  or  the  taking  the  fourth  part 
of  any  quantity  or  number.  Diet, 

Quadriphy'llous.  adj.  [quatuor  and 
(piy^ov.]    Having  four  leaves. 

Quadrire'me.  n.  s.  [quadriremis,  Lat.] 
A  galley  with  four  banks  of  oars. 

Quadrisy'llable.  n.  s.  [quatuor  and 
syllable.]    A  word  of  four  syllables. 
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QuADRivALVES.   n.   s.   [quatuor  and 

valvfB,  Lat.]    Doors  with  four  folds. 
QuADRi'viAL.  adj.   [quadrivium,  Lat. 

Having  four  ways  meeting  in  a  point. 
Quadruped,  n.  s.   [quadrupede,  Fr. 
quadrupes,  Lat.]    An  animal  that  goes 
on  four  legs,  as  perhaps  all  beasts. 

The  different  flexure  and  order  of  the  joints  is 
not  disposed  in  the  elephant,  as  in  other  quadru- 
peds. Brown. 

The  fang  teeth,  eye  teeth,  or  dentes  canini  of 
some  quadruped.  Woodward  on  Fossils. 

Most  quadrupedes,  that  live  upon  herbs,  have 
incisor  teeth  to  pluck  and  divide  them.  Arbuthntt. 

The  king  of  brutes. 
Of  quadrupeds  I  only  mean.  Swift, 

Qua  druped,  adj.    Having  four  feet. 

The  cockney,  travelling  into  the  country,  is  sur- 
prized at  many  actions  of  the  quadruped  and 
winged  animals.  Watts's  Logick. 

QUADRUPLE,  adj.  [quadruple,  Fr. 
quadruplus,  Lat]  Fourfold ;  four  times 
told. 

A  law,  that  to  bridle  theft  dot'n  punish  thieves 
with  a  (juarfrupie  restitution,  Iiath  an  end  which  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  world  itself  continueth. 

Hooker. 

The  lives  of  men  on  earth  might  have  continued 
double,  treble,  or  quadruple,  to  any  of  the  longest 
times  of  the  first  age.  Raleigh. 

Fat  refreshes  the  blood  in  the  penury  of  aliment 
during  the  winter,  and  seme  animals  have  a  quad- 
ruple caul.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

To  QUADRUPLICATE,  v.  a.  [quadru- 
pltr,  Fr.  quadruplico,  Lat.]  To  double 
twice  ;  to  make  fourfold. 

Quadruplica'tion.  n.  s.  [from  quadru- 
plicate.] The  taking  a  thing  four  times. 

QuADRu'PLY.  adv.  [from  quadruple.] 
To  a  fourfold  quantity. 

If  the  person  accused  maketh  his  innocence  ap- 
pear, the  accuser  is  put  to  death,  and  out  of  his 
goods  the  innocent  person  is  quadruply  recom- 
pensed. Swift. 

QUM'RE.  [Lat,]  Enquire;  seek;  a 
word  put  when  any  thing  is  recom- 
mended to  enquiry. 

Qu«re,  if  'tis  steeped  in  the  same  liquor,  it  may 
not  prevent  the  fly  and  grub. Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To  QUAFF.  V.  a.  [Of  this  word  the  deri- 
vation is  uncertain:  Junius,  with  his 
usual  idleness  of  conjecture,  derives  it 
from  the  Greek,  Kva(pVCtiv  in  the  Eolick 
dialect  used  for  xuaSt^sn'.  Skinner  from 
go  off,  as  go  off,  guoff,  quoff,  quaff. 
It  comes  from  coeffer,  Fr.  to  be  drunk,] 
To  drink  ;  to  swallow  in  large  draughts. 

He  calls  for  wine ;  a  health,  quoth  he,  as  it 
H'  ad  been  abroad  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm,  quafft  off  the  muscadel. 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face.  Shahesp, 

I  found  the  prince, 
With  such  a  deep  demeanor  in  great  sorrow. 
That  tyranny,  which  never  quaffs  but  blood. 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  wash'd  his  knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

On  flow'rs  repos'd,  and  with  rich  flow'rets 
crown'd. 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 
Qucrff  immortality  and  joy.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

To  Quaff,  v.  n.  To  drink  luxuri- 
ously. 

We  may  contrive  this  afternoon, 
And  5ua^' carouses  to  our  mistress'  health. 

Sliakesp. 

Belshazzer,  quaffing  in  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
temple,  sees  his  fatal  sentence  writ  by  the  fingers 
of  God.  South, 
Twelve  days  the  gods  their  solemn  revels  keep, 
And  quaff  vi\l\\  blameless  Ethiops  in  the  deep. 

Dryden. 
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UA'ffer.  «.  s.  [from  quaff.]  He  who 
quaffs. 

0  Qua'ffer.  v.  n.  [A  low  word,  1 
suppose,  formed  by  chance.]  To  feel 
out.    This  seems  to  be  the  meaning. 

Ducks,  having  larger  nerves  that  come  into 
their  bills  than  geese,  quajf'er  and  grope  out  their 
meat  the  most.  Derham. 
UA'ggy.  adj.  [from  quagmire^  l^oggy ; 
soft ;  not  solid.-  Ainsworth.  This  word 
is  somewhere  in  Clarissa. 
UA'GMIRE.  n.  s.  [that  is,  qtiakemire.] 
A  shaking  marsh ;  a  bog  that  trembles 
under  the  feet. 

The  fen  and  quagmire,  so  raarish  kind. 
Are  to  be  drained.  Tusser. 

Your  hearts  I'll  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels, 
And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains. 

Shakcsp. 

Poor  Tom  !  whom  the  foul  fiend  hath  led  thro' 
ford  and  whirlpool,  o'er  bog  and  quagmire.  iShakesp. 

The  wet  particles  might  have  easily  ever 
mingled  with  the  dry,  and  so  all  had  either  been 
sea  or  quagmire.  More. 

The  brani  is  of  such  a  clammy  consistence,  that 
t  can  no  more  retain  motion  than  a  quagmire. 

GlunviUe's  Scepsis. 
UAID.  part.  [Of  this  participle  1  know 
not  the  verb,  and  believe  it  only  put  by 
Spenser,  who  often  took  great  liberties, 
for  quailed,  for  the  poor  convenience 
of  his  rhyme.]  Crushed;  dejected; 
depressed. 

Therewith  his  sturdy  courage  soon  was  quaid, 
And  all  his  senses  were  with  a  sudden  dread  dis- 
maid.  Spenser. 
UAIL.  n.  s.  [quaglia,  Ital.]    A  bird  of 
game. 

His  quails  ever 
Beat  mine.  Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Hen  birds  have  a  peculiar  sort  of  voice,  when 
hey  would  call  the  male,  which  is  so  eminent  in 
]uails,  that  men,  by  counterfeiting  this  voice  with 

1  quail  pipe,  easily  drew  the  cocks  into  their  snares. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

A  fresher  gale 
sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  field  of  com, 
While  the  quail  clamours  for  his  running  mate. 

Thomson. 

UA'ilpipe.  n.  s.  [quail  and  pipe.]  A 
pipe  with  which  fowlers  allure  quails. 

A  dish  of  wild  fowl  furnished  '  conversation, 
icncluded  with  a  late  invention  for  improving  the 
•uilpipe.  Addison. 

I  Quail,  v.  n.  [quehn,  Dut.] 
To  languish ;  to  sink  into  dejection ; 
o  lose  spirit.    Spenser.    Not  in  use. 
He  writes  there  is  no  quailing  now  ; 
because  the  king  is  certainly  possest 
)f  all  our  purposes.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

This  may  plant  courage  in  their  quailing  breasts, 
or  yet  is  hope  of  life  and  victory.  Shakesp, 
After  Solyraaii  had  with  all  his  power  in  vain 
lesieged  Rhodes,  his  haughty  courage  began  to 
uail,  so  that  he  was  upon  point  to  liave  raised 
lis  siege.  Knolles. 

While  rocks  stand, 
Ind  rivers  stir,  thou  can'st  not  shrink  or  quail ; 
('ea,  when  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  disband, 
Then  shalt  thou  be  my  rock  and  tower.  Herbert, 
When  Dido's  ghost  appear'd, 
t  made  this  hardy  warriour  quail. 

Wandering  Prince  of  Troy. 
At  this  the  errant's  courage  quails,  Cteaveland. 
To  fade ;  to  decline. 

To  pass  the  quailing  and  withering  of  all  things 
y  the  recess,  and  their  reviving  by  the  reaccess 
)i  the  sun,  the  sap  in  trees  precisely  follows  the 
notion  of  the  sun.  Hakewill. 

Quail,  v,  a.  [cpellan,  Sax.]  To 
crush ;  to  quell ;  to  depress  ;  to  sink ; 
to  overpower.  Not  used. 
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To  drive  him  to  despair,  and  quite  to  quail. 
He  shewed  him  painted  in  a  table  plain 
The  damned  ghosts.  Spenser. 

Three,  with  fi'ry  courage,  he  assails  ; 
Three,  all  as  kings  adorn'd  in  royal  wise  ; 
And  each  successive  after  other  quails. 
Still  vvond'riiig  whence  so  many  kings  sliouldrise. 

Daniel. 

QUAINT,  adj.  [coinf,  Fr.  comptus,  Lat.] 

1.  Nice;  scrupulously,  minutely,  super- 
fluously exact ;  having  petty  elegance. 

Each  ear  sucks  up  liie  words  a  true  love  scatleretli 
And  plain  speech  oft,  than  quaint  jihrase  frauied  is. 

Sidney. 

You  were  glad  to  be  employ'd, 
To  shew  how  quaint  an  orator  yon  are.  Sltakesp. 

He  spends  some  pages  about  two  similitudes ; 
one  of  mine,  and  another  quainter  of  his  own. 

Stilling fieet. 

2.  Subtle  ;  artful.  Obsolete. 

As  clerkes  been  full  subtle  and  quaint.  Chaucer. 

What's  the  efficient  cause  of  a  king  ?  surely  a 
quaint  question  ?  yet  a  question  that  lias  been 
moved.  Holyday. 

3.  Neat ;  pretty ;  exact. 

But  for  a  fine,  quaint,  graceful  and  excellent  fa- 
shion, yours  is  worth  ten  oii't.  Shakesp. 

Her  mother  hath  intended, 
That,  quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  eiirob'd 
With  ribbands  pendent,  iiaring  'bout  her  head. 

Shakesp. 

I  never  saw  a  better  fashion'd  gown, 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commend- 
able. Sliakesp. 

4.  Subtly  excogitated ;  finespun. 

I'll  speak  of  frays. 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth,  and  tell  quaint  lies. 
How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love. 
Which  I  denying  they  fell  sick  and  died.  Shakesp. 

He  his  fabrick  of  the  heav'ns 
Hath  left  to  their  (lis|)utes,  perhaps  to  move 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinidns  wide 
Hereafter.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

5.  Quaird  is,  in  Spenser,  quailed ;  de- 
pressed. I  believe  by  a  very  licentious 
irregularity. 

With  such  fair  slight  him  Guyon  fail'd  : 
Till  at  the  last,  all  breathless,  weary  and  faint. 

Him  spying,  with  fresh  onset  he  assail'd. 
And  kindling  new  his  courage,  seeming  ^uainf. 
Struck  him  so  hugely,  that  through  great  constraint 
He  made  him  stoop.  Spenser. 

6.  Affected;  foppish.  This  is  not  the  true 
idea  of  the  word,  which  Swift  seems  not 
to  have  well  understood. 

To  this  we  «we  those  monstrous  productions, 
which  under  the  name  of  trips,  spies,  amusements, 
andother  conceited  appellations,  have  over-runus; 
and  1  wishlcould  say,  those  ^HOiHt  fopperies  were 
wholly  absent  from  graver  subjects.  SvAfi. 

Quai'ntly.  adv.  [from  quaint.'] 

1.  Nicely;  exactly;  with  petty  elegance. 
When  was  old  Sherewood's  hair  more  quaintly 

curl'd. 

Or  Nature's  cradle  more  enchas'd  and  purl'd  ? 

Ben  Jonson. 

2.  Artfully. 

Breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly. 
That  they  seem  the  taints  of  liberty, 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind.  Shakesp. 

3.  Ingeniously  with  success.  This  is  not 
the  true  sense. 

As  my  Buxoma 
With  gentle  finger  stroak'd  her  milky  care, 
1  quaintly  stole  a  kiss.  Gay. 

Quai'ntness.  n.  s,  [from  quaint.] 
Nicety ;  petty  elegance. 

There  is  a  certain  majesty  in  simplicity,  which 
is  far  above  all  the  quaintness  of  wit.  Pope. 

To  Quake,  v.  n.  [cpacan.  Sax.] 

1.  To  shake  with  cold  or  fear ;  to  tremble. 
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Dorus  threw  Pamela  behind  a  tree,  wliere  she 
stood  quaking  like  the  partridge  on  which  the 
hawk  is  ready  to  seize.  Sidney. 

If  Cupid  hath  not  spent  all  his  quiver  in 
Venice,  thou  wilt  quake  for  this.  Sliakesp. 

Do  such  business  as  the  better  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Who  honours  not  his  father, 
Henry  the  fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by.  Shakesp. 

The  mountains  quaite  at  hini,  and  the  hills 
melt,  and  the  earth  is  burnt  at  his  presence. 

Nalium,  i.  .5. 

Son  of  man,  cat  thy  bread  with  quaking,  and 
drink  thy  water  witli  trembling  and  carefulness. 

Ezekiel,  xii.  10. 
The  quaking  pow'rs  of  height  stood  in  amaze. 

Cowley. 

In  fields  the}'  dare  not  fight  wliere  honour  calls, 
The  very  noise  of  war  their  souls  does  wound. 
They  quake  but  hearing  their  own  trumpets  sound. 

Vryden, 

2.  To  shake  ;  not  to  be  solid  or  firm. 

Next  Smedley  div'd  ;  slow  circles  dimpled  o'ei 
The  quaking  mud,  that  clos'd  and  op'd  no  more. 

Pope. 

Quake,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  shud- 
der ;  a  tremulous  agitation. 

As  the  earth  may  sometimes  shake. 
For  winds  shut  up  will  cause  a  quake  ; 
So  often  jealousy  and  fear  • 
Stol'n  to  mine  heart,  cause  tremblings  there. 

Suckling. 

Qua'king-grass,  n.  s.  [phalaris,  Lat.] 
An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

Qualifica'tion.  n.  s.  [qualification, 
Fr.  from  qualify.] 

1 .  That  which  makes  any  person  or  thing 
fit  for  any  thing. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  prince  to  make  piety 
and  virtut  become  the  fashion,  if  he  would  make 
them  necessary  qualifications  for  preferment. 

Swift. 

2.  Accomplisliment. 

Good  qualifications  (jf  mind  enable  a  magistrate 
te  perform  his  duty,  and  tend  to  create  a  publick 
esteem  of  him.  Atterbury. 

3.  Abatement;  diminution. 

Neither  had  the  waters  of  the  liood  infused  sue! 
an  impurity,  as  thereby  the  natural  and  powerfu 
operation  of  all  plants,  herbs,  and  fruits  upon  the 
earth  received  a  qualification  and  harmful  change. 

lialeigli's  History  of' the  Worlil 

To  QUA'LIFY.  v.  a.  [qualifier,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  fit  for  any  thing. 

Place  over  tliem  such  governors,  as  may  be 
qualified  in  such  manner  as  niay  govern  the  place. 

Bacon . 

I  bequeath  to  IMr.  John  Whiteway  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for 
a  surgeon.  Swift's  Will, 

2.  To  furnish  with  qualifications. 

'J'hat  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  nm  quali- 
fied in  ;  and  the  best  of  me  is  diligence.  Shakesp. 

She  is  of  good  esteem. 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth. 
Beside  so  qualified,  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman.  Shakesp. 

3.  To  make  capable  of  any  employment 
or  privilege :  as,  he  is  qualified  to  kill 
game. 

4.  To  abate ;  to  soften  ;  to  diminish. 

I  have  heard. 
Your  grace  hath  ta'eii  great  pains  to  quailfy 
His  rig'rous  course.    Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

t  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire. 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage, 
Lest  It  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Shakesp. 

I  have  drunk  hut  one  cup  to-night,  and  that 
was  craftily  qualified  too;  and  behold  what  inno- 
vation it  makes  here.  Shakesp. 

They  would  report  that  tl  ey  had  records  for 
twenty  thousand  years,  which  must  needs  be  a 
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very  great  untruth,  unless  we  %vill  qualify  it,  ex 
pounding  tiieir  years  not  of  the  revolution  of  tlie 
sun,  but  of  the  mooji.  Abbot. 

It  halli  so  pleased  God  to  provide  for  all  living 
creatures,  wherewith  lie  hath  filled  the  world,  that 
such  inconveniences,  as  we  contemplate  afar  off, 
are  found,  by  trial  and  the  witness  of  men's  tra- 
vels, to  be  so  qualified,  as  there  is  no  portion  of 
tUe  earth  made  in  vain. 

Raleigh's  History  of  the  World. 

So  happy  'tis  you  move  in  such  a  sphere, 
As  your  high  majesty  with  awful  fear 
In  human  breasts  might  qualify  that  fire. 
Which  kindled  by  those  eyes  had  flamed  higher. 

Waller. 

Children  should  be  early  instructed  in  the  true 
estimate  of  things,  by  opposing  the  good  to  the 
evil,  and  compensating  or  qualifying  one  thing 
with  another.  L'Estra^^ge. 

My  proposition  I  have  qualified  with  the  word, 
often  ;  thereby  making  allowance  for  those  cases, 
wherein  men  of  excellent  minds  may,  by  a  long 
practice  of  virtue,  have  rendered  even  the  lieights 
and  rigours  of  it  delightful.  Atterbury. 

5.  To  ease  ;  to  assuage. 

He  balms  and  herbs  thereto  apply'd, 
And  evermore  with  mighty  spells  them  charra'd, 
Tliat  in  short  space  he  has  them  qualified. 
And  him  restur'd  to  health  tliat  would  have  dy'd. 

Spenser. 

G.  To  modify  ;  to  regulate. 

It  hath  no  larinx  or  throttle  to  qualify  the  sound. 

Brown. 

Qua'lity.  n.  s.  [qualitas,  Lat.  qualite, 
Fr.] 

1.  Nature  relatively  considered. 

These,  being  of  a  far  other  nature  and  quality, 
are  not  so  strictly  or  everlastingly  commanded  in 
scripture.  Honker, 

Other  creatures  have  not  judgment  to  examine 
the  quality  of  that  which  is  done  by  them,  and 
therefore  in  that  they  do,-  they  neither  can  accuse 
nor  approve  themselves.  Hooker. 

Since,  the  event  of  an  action  usually  follows  the 
nature  or  quality  of  it,  and  the  quality  follows  the 
rule  directing  it,  it  concerns  a  man,  in  the  fram- 
ing of  his  actions,  not  to  be  deceived  in  the  rule. 

South. 

The  power  to  produce  any  idea  in  our  mind,  I 
call  quality  of  the  subject,  wherein  that  power  is. 

Lccke. 

2.  Pi-operty ;  accidental  adjunct. 

In  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  it  appears  not 
which  of  the  dukes  he  values  most;  for  qualities 
are  so  weighed,  that  curiosity  in  neither  can  make 
choice  of  either's  moiety.  Shakesp. 

No  sensible  qualities,  as  light  and  colour,  heat 
and  sound,  can  be  subsistent  in  the  bodies  them- 
selves absolutely  considered,  without  a  relation  to 
our  eyes  and  ears,  and  other  organs  of  sense  :  these 
qualities  are  only  the  effects  of  our  sensation, 
which  arise  from  the  different  motions  upon  our 
nerves  from  objects  without,  according  to  their 
various  modification  and  position.  Bentley. 

3.  Particular  efficacy. 

O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace,  that  lies 
In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities. 

Shakesp. 

4.  Disposition;  temper. 

To-night  we'll  wander  through  the  streets,  and 
note 

Tlie  qualities  of  people. 

Shakesp,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

b.  Virtue  or  vice. 

One  doubt  remains,  said  1,  the  dames  in  green, 
Wliat  were  their  qualities,  and  who  their  queen  ? 

Dryden. 

6.  Accomplishment;  qualification. 

He  had  those  qualities  of  horsemanship,  dancing, 
and  fencing,  which  accompany  a  good  breeding. 

Clarendon. 

7.  Character. 


Q  U  A  ^ 

The  attorney  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster  par- 
takes of  botli  qualities,  partly  of  a  judge  in  that 
court,  and  partly  of  an  attorney  general.  Bacon. 

We,  who  are  hearers,  may  be  allowed  some 
opportunities  in  the  quality  of  standers-by. 

Sioifi. 

8.  Compai'ative  or  relative  rank. 

It  is  with  the  clergy,  if  their  persons  be  respect- 
ed, even  as  it  is  with  other  men  ;  their  quality 
many  times  far  beneath  that  which  the  dignity  of 
their  place  requireth.  Hooker. 

We  lived  most  joyful,  obtaining  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  city,  not  of  the  meanest  quality. 

Bacon. 

The  masters  of  these  horses  may  be  admitted 
to  dine  with  the  lord  lieutenant  :  this  is  to  be 
done,  what  quality  soever  the  persons  are  of. 

Temple. 

9.  Rank ;  superiority  of  birth  or  station. 

Let  him  be  so  entertained,  as  suits  with  gentle- 
men of  your  knowing  to  a  stranger  of  his  quality. 

Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

10.  Persons  of  high  rank.  Collectively. 

I  shall  appear  at  the  masquerade  dressed  up  in 
my  feathers,  that  the  quality  may  see  how  pretty 
they  will  look  in  their  travelling  habits.  Addison. 

Of  all  the  servile  herd,  the  worst  is  he. 
That  in  proud  dulness  joins  with  quality, 
A  constant  critick  at  the  great  man's  board, 
To  fetch  and  carry  nonsense  for  my  lord.  Pope 

To  quality  belongs  the  highest  place, 
My  lord  comes  forward  ;  forward  let  him  come  ! 
Ye  vulgar!  at  your  peril  give  him  room.  Young 

QUALM,  n.  s.  [cpealm.  Sax.  a  sudden 
stroke  of  death.]  A  sudden  fit  of  sick 
ness;  a  sudden  seizure  of  sickly  lan- 
guor. 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  to  the  heart, 
And  dimm'd  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no  further. 

Shakesp, 

Compar'd  to  these  storms,  death  is  but  a  qualm, 
Hell  somewhat  Ii"htsome,  the  Bermudas  calm. 

Donne. 

1  find  a  cold  qualm  come  over  my  heart,  that  I 
faint,  I  can  speak  no  longer.  Howel. 

All  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hath  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cook'd  ? 

Roscommon. 

They  have  a  sickly  uneasiness  upon  them,  shift- 
ing and  changing  from  one  err«r,  and  from  one 
qualm  to  another,  hankering  after  novelties. 

L'  Estrange. 

Thy  mother  well  deserves  that  short  delight. 
The  nauseous  qualms  of  ten  long  months  and  tra- 
vail to  requite.  Vryden's  Virgil. 

When  he  hath  stretched  his  vessels  with  wine 
to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  is  grown  weary  and 
sick,  and  feels  those  qualms  and  disturbances  tliat 
usually  attend  such  excesses,  he  resolves,  that  he 
will  hereafter  contain  himself  within  the  hounds 
of  sobriety.  Calamy. 

'1  he  qualms  or  ruptures  of  your  blood 
Rise  in  proportion  to  your  food.  ^  Prior. 

Qua'lmish.  adj.  [from  qualm.']  Seized 
with  sickly  languor. 

I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek.  Shakesp. 
You  drop  into  the  place, 
Careless  and  qualmish  with  a  yawning  face.  Dryd. 

Quanda'ry.  n.  s.  [qu'en  dirai  je,  Fr. 
Skinner.']  A  doubt ;  a  difficulty ;  an 
uncertainty.    A  low  word. 

Qua'ntitive.  adj.  [quantitivus,  Lat.] 
Estimable  according  to  quantity. 

This  explication  of  rarity  and  density,  by  the 
composition  of  substance  with  quantity,  may  give 
little  satisfaction  to  such  who  are  apt  to  conceive 
therein  no  other  composition  or  resolution,  but 
such  as  our  senses  shew  us,  in  compounding  and 
dividing  bodies  according  to  quantitive  parts. 

Digby. 

Qua'ntity.  n.  s.  [quantite,  Fr.  quanti- 
tas,  Lat.] 
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1.  That  property  of  any  thing  which  may 
be  increased  or  diminished. 

Quantity  is  what  may  be  increased  or  diminish-' 
ed.  Cl^eyne. 

2.  Any  indeterminate  weight  or  measure : 
as,  the  metals  were  in  different  quaii' 
tities. 

3.  Bulk  or  weight. 

UnskiU'd  in  hellebore,  if  thou  shou'dst  try  -v 
To  mix  it,  and  mistake  the  quantity,  ,  v 

The  rules  of  physick  wou'd  against  thee  cry.  1 

Dryden. 

■1.  A  portion  ;  a  part. 

If  I  were  saw'd  into  quantities,  1  should  make 
four  dozen  of  such  bearded  herraites  staves  as  mas- 
ter Shallow.  Shakesp. 

5.  A  large  portion.    This  is  not  regular. 
The  warm  antiscorbntical  plants,  taken  inquan- 

tities,  will  occasion  stinking  breatli,  and  corrupt 
the  blood.  Arbuthnot. 

6.  The  measure  of  time  in  pronouncing  a 
syllable. 

So  varying  still  their  moods,  observing  yet  in  all 
Their  quantities,  their  rests,  their  censures  metrical. 

Drayton. 

The  easy  pronunciation  of  a  mute  before  a  liquid 
does  not  necessarily  make  the  preceding  vowel, 
by  position,  long  in  7uantiti/ ;  as  patrem.  Holder. 

QUANTUM,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  The  quantity; 
the  amount. 

The  quantum  of  presbyterian  merit,  during  the 
reign  of  that  ill-advised  prince,  will  easily  be 
computed.  Swift. 

Qua'rantain.I  n.  s.  [quarantain,  Fr.] 
Qua'RANTINE.  J     The  space  of  forty 
days,  being  the  time  which  a  ship,  sus- 
pected of  infection,  is  obliged  to  forbear 
intercourse  or  commerce. 

Pass  J  our  quarantine  among  someof  thecnurches 
round  this  town,  where  you  may  learn  to  speak, 
before  you  venture  to  expose  your  parts  in  a  city 
congregation.  Swif't. 
QuARRE.  n.  s.    A  quarry.    Not  in  use. 
Behold  our  diamonds  here,  as  in  the  quarre  they 
stand.  Draijton. 
QUA'RREL.  n.  s.  [querclle,  Fr.] 

1.  A  breach  of  concord. 

You  and  I  may  engage  in  Ibis  question,  as  far 
as  either  of  us  shall  think  profitable,  without  any  , 
he  least  beginning  of  a  quarrel,  and  then  thatwill 
competently  be  removed  from  such,  as  of  which 
you  cannot  hope  to  see  an  end.  Hammond, 

2.  A  brawl ;  a  petty  fight ;  a  scuffle. 

If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him. 
With  tliat  which  he  bath  drank  to-night  already. 
He'll  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence. 
As  my  young  mistress'  dog.        Shakesp.  Othello. 

3.  A  dispute  ;  a  contest. 

The  quarrel  vihich  in  this  present  part,  striveth 
against  the  current  and  stream  of  laws,  was  a  long 
while  nothing  feared.  Hooker. 

It  were  a  matter  of  more  trouble  than  necessity 
to  repeat  in  this  quarrel  what  has  been  alledged  by 
the  worthies  of  our  church.  Holyday. 

As  if  earth  too  narrowiwere  for  fate. 
On  open  seas  their  quarrels  they  debate  ; 
Li  hollow  wood  they  floating  armies  bear. 
And  force  imprison'd  winds  to  bring  'em  near. 

Dryden. 

4.  A  cause  of  debate. 

I  could  not  die  any  where  so  contented,  as  iu 
the  king's  company  ;  his  cause  being  just,  and  his 
quarrel  honourable.  Shakesp. 

If  not  in  service  of  our  God  we  fought, 
In  meaner  quarrel  if  this  sword  were  shaken, 

Well  might  thou  gather  in  the  gentle  thought, 
So  fair  a  princess  should  not  be  forsaken.  Fairfax. 

•5.  Something  that  gives  a  right  to  mis- 
chief, reprisal,  or  action. 
He  thought  he  had  a  good  quarrel  to  attack  him. 

Holingshed, 
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Wires  are  young  men's  mistresses,  companions 
for  middle  age,  ai;d  old  men's  nurses  ;  so  a  man 
may  have  a  quarrel  to  marry  when  lie  will.  Bacon. 
5.  Objection ;  ill  will. 

Herodias  had  a  quarrel  against  him,  and  would 
have  killed  him,  but  she  could  not.  Blark,  vi.  19. 
■  We  are  apt  to  pick  quarrels  with  the  world  for 
every  little  foolery.  L'Estrange. 

I  nave  no  quarrel  to  the  practice  ;  it  may  he  a 
diverting  way.  Felton  on  the  Classicks. 

'.  In  Shakespeare,  it  seems  to  signify  any 
one  peevish  or  malicious. 

Better 

She  ne'er  had  known  pomp,  though't  be  temporal ; 

Yet  if  that  quarrel,  fortune,  do  divorce 

It  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  suff'raiice  panging 

As  soul  and  body's  sev'ring.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

.  [From  quadreau,  Fr.  quadrella,  Ital.] 

An' arrow  with  a  square  head. 

It  is  reported  by  William  Brito,  that  the  arcu- 
balista  or  arbalist  was  first  shewed  to  the  French 
by  our  king  Richard  1.  wlio  was  shortly  after  slain 
by  a  quarrel  thereof.  Camden. 

Twang'd  the  string,  outflew  the  quarrel  long. 

Fairfax. 

0  Quarrel,  v.  n.  [quereller,  Fr.] 

.  To  debate ;  to  scuffle ;  to  squabble. 

I  love  the  sport  well,  but  1  shall  as  soon  quai-rel 
at  it  as  any  man.  Shakesp. 

Your  words  have  taken  such  pains,  as  if  they 
labour'd 

To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  set  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour.  Shakesp.  Timon. 

Wine  drunken  with  excess,  maketh  bitterness  of 
the  njind,  with  brawling  and  quarreling.  Ecclus. 

Beasts  called  sociable,  quarrel  in  hunger  and 
lust ;  and  the  bull  and  ram  appear  then  as  much 
in  fury  and  war,  as  the  lion  and  the  bear.  Temple. 
,  To  fall  into  variance. 

Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt; 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience.  Shakesp. 
,  To  fight ;  to  combat. 

Wlien  once  the  Persian  king  was  put  to  flight. 
The  weary  Macedons  refus'd  to  fight ; 
Themselves  their  own  mortality  confess'd. 
And  left  the  son  of  Jove  to  quarrel  for  the  rest. 

Dryden. 

To  find  fault ;  to  pick  objections. 

To  admit  the  thing,  and  quarrel  about  the 
name,  is  to  make  ourselves  ridiculous. 

Bramhall  against  Habbes. 

They  find  out  miscarriages  wherever  they  are, 
and  forge  them  often  where  they  are  not ;  they 
quarrel  first  with  the  officers,  and  then  with  the 
prince  and  state.  Temple. 

In  a  poem  elegantly  writ 

1  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake.  Boscommon. 
I  quarrel  not  with  tlie  word,  because  used  by 

Ovid.   _  Dryden. 

.  To  disagree  ;  to  have  contrary  princi- 
ples. 

Some  things  arise  of  strange  and  quarrelling  kind. 
The  forepart  lion  and  a  snake  behind.  Cowley. 
Iua'rreller.  n.  s.  [from  quarrel.]  He 
who  quarrels. 

iUA'RRELLOUS.  adj.  [from  querelleux, 
Fr.]  Petulant ;  easily  provoked  to 
enmity;  quarrelsome. 

Ready  in  gybes,  quick  answered,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrellous  as  the  weazel,    Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Jua'rrelsome.  adj.  [from  quarrel,] 
Inclined  to  brawls ;  easily  irritated ; 
irascible  ;  cholerick ;  petulant. 

Cholerick  and  quarrelsome  persons  will  engage 
one  into  their  quarrels.  Bacon's  Essays. 

There  needs  no  more  to  the  setting  of  the  whole 
world  in  a  flame,  tlian  a  quarrelsome  plaintiff  and 
defendant.  L'Estrange. 

^ua'rrelsomely.  adv.  [from  quarrel- 
some.] In  a  quarrelsome  manner ;  petu- 
lantly ;  cholerickly. 

Qua'rrelsomeness.  n.  s.  [from  quar- 
relsome.]   Cholerickness ;  petulance. 
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Qua'rry.  n.  s.  [quarre,  Fr.] 

1.  A  square. 

To  take  down  a  quarry  of  glass  to  scowre,  sod- 
der,  band,  and  to  set  it  up  again,  is  three  half- 
pence a  foot.  Mortimer. 

2.  [Quadreau,  Fr.]     An  arrow  with  a 
square  head. 

The  shafts  and  quarries  from  their  engines  fly 
As  thick  as  falling  drops  in  April  show'rs.  FairJ 

3.  From  querir  to  seek,  Fr.  Skinner 
from  cany,  Kennet.]  Game  flown  at  by 
a  hawk :  perhaps,  any  thing  chased. 

Your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughter'd  ;  to  relate  the  manner. 
Were  on  the  quarry  of  these  niurder'd  deer 
To  add  the  death  of  you.  Shakesp.  Macbeth 

She  dwells  among  the  rocks,  on  every  side 
With  broken  mountains  strongly  fortify'd  ; 
I'rom  thence  whatever  can  be  seen  surveys. 
And  stooping,  on  the  slaughter'd  quan'y  preys. 

Sandys 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  up  turn'd 
His  nostrils  wide  into  the  murky  air, 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry.  Milton 

They  their  guns  discliarge  ; 
This  heard  some  sliips  of  ours,  thougli  out  of  view. 
And  swift  as  eagles  to  the  quarry  Rew.  Waller. 

An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes. 
In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above, 

Of  it  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes, 
And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  strove. 

Dryden. 

No  toil,  no  hardship  can  restrain 
Ambitious  man  inur'd  to  pain  ; 
The  more  confin'd,  the  more  he  tries, 
And  at  forbidden  quarry  flies.     Dryden's  Horace. 

Ere  now  the  god  his  arrows  had  not  try'd, 
But  on  the  trembling  deer  on  mountain  goat. 
At  this  new  quarry  he  prepares  to  slioot.  Dryden. 

Let  reason  then  at  her  own  ijuarry  fly. 
But  how  can  finite  grasp  infinity  ?  Dryden. 

4.  [Quarriere,  quarrel,  Fr.  from  carrig, 
Irish,  a  stone,  Mr.  Lye ;  craigg,  Erse^ 
a  rock.]  A  stone  mine ;  a  place  where 
they  dig  stones. 

The  same  is  said  of  stone  out  of  the  quarry,  to 
make  it  more  durable.  Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 

Pyramids  and  tow'rs 
From  diamond  quarries  hewu,  and  rocks  of  gold. 

Milton. 

Here  though  grief  my  feeble  hands  up  lock. 
Yet  on  the  soften'd  quarry  would  I  score 
My  plaining  verse  as  lively  as  before.  Milton. 

An  hard  and  unrelenting  she. 
As  the  new-crusted  Niobe  ; 
Or,  what  doth  more  of  statue  carry, 
A  nun  of  the  Platonick  quarry.  Cleaveland. 

He  like  Amphion  makes  those  quarries  leap 
Into  fair  figures  from  a  confus'd  heap.  Walter. 

Could  necessity  infallibly  produce  quan-ies  of 
stone,  which  are  the  materials  of  all  magnificent 
structures  ?  i  Mor'e. 

For  them  alone  the  heav'ns  had  kindly  heat 
In  eastern  quarries,  ripening  precious  dew.  Dryd. 

As  long  as  the  next  coal-pit,  quarry  or  chalk-pit 
will  give  abundant  attestation  to  what  I  write,  to 
these  I  may  very  safely  appeal.  Woodward. 

To  Qua'rry.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
prey  upon.    A  low  word  not  in  use. 

U  ith  cares  and  horrors  at  his  heart,  like  the 
vulture  that  is  day  and  night  fuarri/inff  upon  Pro- 
metheus's  liver.  L'Estrange. 

Qua'rryman.  w.  s.  [quarry  and  man.] 
One  who  digs  in  a  quarry. 

One  rhomboidal  bony  scale  of  the  needle-fish, 
out  of  Stunsfield  quarry,  the  quarryman  assured 
me  was  flat,  covered  over  with  scales,  and  three 
foot  long.  Woodward. 

Quart,  n.  s.  [quart,  Fr.] 
1.  The- fourth  part;  a  quarter.    Not  in 
use. 

Albanact  had  all  the  northern  part. 
Which  of  himself  Albania  he  did  call. 
And  Camber  did  aossess  the  western  auart. 

Spenser. 
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2.  The  fourth  part  of  a  gallon. 

When  I  have  been  dry,  and  bravely  marching, 
it  hath  served  me  instead  of  a  quart  pot  to  drinli 
it.  Shakesp. 

You  have  made  an  order,  that  ale  should  be  sold 
at  three  halfpence  a  quart.  Swif  t's  Miscel. 

3.  [Quarte,  Fr.]    The  vessel  in  which 
strong  drink  is  commonly  retailed. 

You'd  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house. 
And  say  you  v.ould  present  her  at  the  leet. 
Because  she  bought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 

Shakesp. 

Qua'rtan.  n.  s.  [febris  quartana,  Lat,] 
The  fourth  day  ague. 

It  were  an  uncomfortable  receipt  for  a  quartan 
ague,  to  lay  the  fourth  book  of  Homer's  Iliads 
under  one's  head.  Broun. 

Call  her  the  metaphysicks  of  her  sex. 
And  say  she  tortures  w  its,  as  quartans  vex 
Physicians.  Cleaveland. 

Among  these,  quartans  and  tertians  of  a  long 
continuance  most  menace  this  symptom.  Harvey. 

A  look  so  pale  no  quartan  ever  gave. 
Thy  dwindled  legs  seem  crawling  to  the  grave. 

Dryden. 

Quart a'tion.  n.  s.  [from  quartus,  Lat] 
A  chymical  operation. 

In  quartation,  which  refiners  employ  to  purify 
gold,  although  three  parts  of  silver  be  so  exquisitely 
mingled  by  fusion  with  a  fourth  part  of  gold, 
whence  the  operation  is  denominated,  that  the  re- 
sulting mass  acquires  several  new  qualities  ;  yet,  if 
you  cast  this  mixture  into  aqua  fortis,  the  silver 
will  be  dissolved  in  the  menstruum,  and  the  gold 
like  a  dark  powder  will  fall  to  the  bottom.  Boyle. 

QUA'RTER.  n.  s.  [quart,  quartier,  Fr.] 

1.  A  fourth  part. 

It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seem 
thus  washing  her  hands  ;  1  have  known  her  conti- 
nue in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Suppose  the  common  depth  of  the  sea,  taking 
one  place  with  another,  to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Burnet. 

Observe  what  stars  arise  or  disappear. 
And  the  four  quarters  of  the  rolling  year.  Dryden. 

Supposing  only  three  millions  to  be  paid,  'tis 
evident  that  to  do  this  out  of  commodities,  they 
must,  to  the  consumer,  be  raised  a  quarter  in  their 
price  ;  so  that  every  thing,  to  him  that  uses  it, 
must  be  a  quarter  dearer.  Locke. 

2.  A  region  of  the  skies,  as  referred  to  the 
seaman's  card. 

I'll  give  tliee  a  wind. 
—I  myself  have  all  the  other. 
And  the  very  points  they  blow 
And  all  the  quarters  that  they  know 
1'  til'  shipman's  card.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

His  praise,  ye  whids  !  that  frojn  four  quarters 
blow. 

Breathe  soft  or  loud.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

When  the  winds  in  southern  quarters  rise. 
Ships,  from  their  anchors  torn,  become  their  sport. 
And  sudden  tempests  rage  within  the  port.  Addison. 

3.  A  particular    region  of  a  town  or 
country. 

The  like  is  to  be  said  of  the  populousiiess  of 
their  coasts  and  miarters  there.  Abbot. 

No  leaven  shall  be  seen  in  thy  quarters.  Eiodus. 

They  had  settled  here  many  ages  since,  and 
overspread  all  the  parts  and  quarters  of  this  spaci- 
ous continent.  Heylyn. 

The  sons  of  the  church  being  so  much  dispersed, 
though  without  being  driven,  into  all  quarters  of 
the  land,  there  was  some  extraordinary  design  of 
divine  wisdom  in  it.  Spratt. 

A  bungling  cobler,  that  was  ready  to  starve  at 
his  own  trade,  changes  his  quarter,  and  sets  up  for 
a  doctor.  L'Estrange. 

4.  The  place  where  soldiers  are  lodged  or 
stationed. 

Where  is  lord  Stanley  quarter'd  ? 
— Unless  I  have  mista'en  his  quarters  much. 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king.  Shakesp. 

Thou  canst  defend  as  welJ  as  get. 
And  never  hadst  one  quarter  beat  up  yet.  Cowley. 
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The  quarters  of  the  sev'ral  chiefs  they  show'd, 
Here  Plienix,  here  Achilles  made  abode.  Dryden. 
It  was  liigh  time  to  shift  my  quarters.  Spectator. 

5.  Proper  station. 
They  do  best,  who,  if  they  cannot  but  admit 

luTe,  yet  make  it  keep  quarter,  and  sever  it  wholly 
from  their  serious  affairs.  Bacon. 

Swift  to  their  several  q\uarters  hasten  then 
The  cumbrous  elements.  Milton. 

6.  Remission  of  life ;  mercy  granted  by  a 
conqueror. 

He  magnified  his  own  clemency,  now  they 
were  at  his  mercy,  to  offer  them  quarter  for  their 
)ives,  if  they  gave  up  the  castle.  Clarendon. 

When  the  cocks  and  lambs  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
cats  and  wolves,  they  must  never  expect  better 
quarter.  L' Estrange. 

Discover  the  opinion  of  your  enemies,  which  is 
commonly  the  truest;  for  they  will_  give  you  no 
quarter,  and  allow  nothing  to  complaisance.  Dryd. 

7.  Treatment  shown  By  au  enemy. 

To  the  young  if  you  give  any  tolerable  quarter, 
you  indulge  them  in  their  idleness,  and  ruin  them. 

Collier. 

Mr.  Wharton,  who  detected  some  hundreds  of 
tlie  bishop's  mistakes,  meets  with  very  ill  quarter 
from  his  lordship.  Swift. 
Q.  Friendship  ;   amity  ;   concord.  Not 
now  in  use. 

Friends,  all  but  now. 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Divesting  them  for  bed,  and  then,  but  now 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breasts.  Shah, 

9,  A  measure  of  eight  bushels. 

The  soil  so  fruitful  that  an  acre  of  land  well 
ordered  will  return  200  busliels  or  25  quaiters  of 
corn.  _  Heylyn. 

10.  False  quarter  is  a  cleft  or  chink  in  a 
quarter  of  a  horse's  hoof  from  top  to 
bottom ;  it  generally  happens  on  the  in- 
side of  it,  that  being  the  weakest  and 
thinnest  part. 

To  Qua'rter.  V,  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  divide  into  four  parts. 

A  thought  that  quarter'd,  hath  but  one  part 
wisdom. 

And  every  three  parts  coward.     Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

2.  To  divide ;  to  break  by  force. 

You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants. 
Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire. 

Shakesp. 

Mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quarter'd  by  the  hands  of  war.  Shah. 

3.  To  divide  into  distinct  regions. 

Then  sailors  quarter'd  heav'ii,  and  found  a  name 
For  ev'ry  fixt  and  ev'ry  wand'ring  star,  Dryden. 

4 .  To  station  or  lodge  soldiers. 
When  they  hear  the  Roman  horses  neigh. 

Behold  their  quarter'd  fires. 

They  will  waste  their  time  upon  our  note. 

To  know  from  whence  we  are.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

^Vhere  is  lord  Stanley  quarter'd  ? 
— His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  south.  Shakesp. 

They  o'er  the  barren  shore  pursue  their  way. 
Where  quarter'd  in  their  camp,  the  fierce  Thessa- 
lians  lay.  Dryden. 

5.  To  lodge ;  to  fix  on  a  temporary  dwel- 
ling. 

They  mean  this  niglit  in  Sardis  to  be  quarter'd. 

Shakesp. 

You  have  quartered  all  the  foul  language  upon 
me,  that  could  be  raked  out  of  Billingsgate.  Spect. 

6.  To  diet. 

He  fed  on  vermin  ; 
And  when  these  fail'd,  he'd  suck  his  claws. 
And  5U<M'ier  himself  upon  his  paws.  Hudibras. 

7.  To  bear  as  an  appendage  to  the  heredi- 
tary arms. 

The  first  being  compounded  of  argent  and  azure, 
is  the  coat  of  Beaucliamp  of  Hack  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  now  quartered  by  the  earl  of  Hert- 
ford. Peacham. 

Qua'rterage.  n.  s.  [from  quarter.] 
A  quarterl)'  allowance. 
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He  us'd  two  equal  ways  of  paining. 
By  hindring  justice  or  maintaining; 
To  many  a  whore  gave  privilege. 
And  whipp  d  for  want  of  quarterage.  Hiidibras. 
Qua'rterday.  n.  s.  [quarter  and  dai/.] 
One  of  the  four  days  in  the  year,  on 
which  rent  or  interest  is  paid. 

However  rarely  his  own  rent-dayes  occurred, 
the  indigent  had  two  and  fifty  quarter-daies  re- 
turning in  his  year.  Fell. 

The  usurer  would  be  very  well  satisfied  to  have 
all  the  time  annihilated,  that  lies  between  the  pre- 
sent moment  and  next  quarter-day.  Addison. 
Qua'rterdeck.  n.  s.  [quarter  and  deck.] 

The  short  upper  deck. 
Qua'rterly.  adj.  [from  quarter.]  Con- 
taining a  fourth  part. 

The  moon  makes  four  quarterly  seasons  witliin 
her  little  year  or  month  of  consecution.  Holder. 

From  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptick  to  the  equa- 
tor arise  the  diurnal  differences  of  the  sun's  right 
ascension,  which  finish  their  variations  in  each 
quadrant  of  tiie  ecliptick,  and  this  being  added  to 
the  former  inequality  from  eccentricity,  makes 
these  ^uartei'/i/  and  seemingly  irregular  inequalities 
of  natural  days.  Bentley. 

Qua'rterly.  adv.  Once  in  a  quarter 
of  a  year. 

Qua'rtermaster.  n.  s.  [quarter  and 
master.]  One  who  regulates  the  quar- 
ters of  soldiers. 

The  quartermaster  general  was  marking  the 
ground  for  the  encampment  of  the  covering  army. 

Tatter. 

Qua'rtern.  n.  s.  A  gill  or  the  fourtli 
part  of  a  pint. 

Qua'rterstaff.  M.  s.  A  staff  of  defence : 
so  called,  I  believe,  from  the  manner  of 
using  it;  one  iiand  being  placed  at  the 
middle,  and  the  other  equally  between 
the  middle  and  the  end: 

His  quarterstaf,  which  he  could  ne'er  forsake. 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back.  Dryd. 

Immense  riches  he  squandered  away  at  quarter- 
staff  and  cudgel  play,  in  which  he  challenged  all 
the  country.  Arbuthnot, 
Qua'rtile.  n.  s.  An  aspect  of  the  pla- 
nets, when  they  are  three  signs  or  ninety 
degrees  distant  from  each  other,  and  is 
marked  thus  O.  Harris. 

Mars  and  Venus  in  a  quartile  move 
My  pangs  of  jealousy  for  Ariel's  love.  Dryden. 
Qua  rto,  n.  s.  [quartus,  Lat.]    A  book 
in   which  every   sheet,  being  twice 
doubled,  makes  four  leaves. 

Our  fathers  had  a  just  value  for  regularity  and 
systems  ;  then  folio's  and  quarto's  were  the  fashion- 
able sizes,  as  volumes  in  octavo  are  now.  Watts. 
To  Quash,  v.  a.  [quassen,  Dut.  squacci- 
are,  Ital.  quasso,  Lat.] 

1.  To  crush ;  to  squeeze. 

Tlie  wliales 

Against  sharp  rocks,  like  reeling  vessels  quash'd, 
Though  huge  as  mountains,  are  in  pieces  dash'd. 

Walla: 

2.  To  subdue  suddenly. 

'Twas  not  the  spawn  of  such  as  these  ^ 
That  dy 'd  with  Punick  blood  the  conquer'd  seas  t 
And  qnash'd  the  stern  jEacides.      Roscommnn.  * 

Our  she  confederates  keep  pace  with  us  in  quash- 
ing the  rebellion,  which  liad  begun  to  spread  itself 
among  part  of  the  fair  sex.     Addison's  Freeholder. 

3.  [Cassus,  Lat.  casser,  Fr.]  To  annul ; 
to  nullify ;  to  make  void :  as,  the  indict- 
ment was  quashed. 

To  Quash,  v.  n.  To  be  shaken  with  a 
noise. 

A  thin  and  fine  membrane  strait  and  closely  ad- 
hering to  keep  it  from  quashing  and  shaking.  Ray.  \ 
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The  water  in  this  dropsy,  by  a  sudden  jirk,  may 
be  lieard  to  quash.  Sliarp's  Surgery, 

Quash,  n.  s.    A  pompion.  Ainsw. 

Qua'tercousins.  As  they  are  not  qna.- 
tercousins,  as  it  is  commonly  spoken 
catercousins,  plus  ne  sont  pas  de  quatre 
cousins,  they  are  not  of  the  four  first 
degrees  of  kindred,  that  is,  they  are  nol 
friends.  Skinner. 

Quate'rnary.  n.  s.  [quaiernarius,  Lat.] 
The  number  four. 

The  objections  against  the  quaternary  of  elements 
and  ternary  of  principles,  needed  not  to  be  opposed 
so  much  against  the  doctrines  themselves.  Boyle. 

Quaternion,  n.  s.  [quaternio,  Lat.] 
The  number  four. 

Air  and  the  elements  !  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform  ;  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things  ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise.  Milton. 

1  have  not  in  this  scheme  of  these  nine  quater- 
nions of  consonants,  distinct  known  characters, 
whereby  to  express  them,  hut  must  repeat  the 
same.  Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

Quate'rnity.  n.  s.  [quaternus,  Lat.] 
The  number  four. 

'  The  number  of  four  stands  much  admired,  not 
only  in  the  quaternity  of  the  elements,  which  are 
the  principles  of  bodies,  but  in  the  letters  of  the 
name  of  God.  Brovm. 

Quatra'in.  n.  s.  [quatrain,  Fr.]  A 
stanza  of  four  lines  rhyming  alternate-^ 
ly:  as, 

Say,  Stella,  what  is  love,  whose  fatal  pow'r 
Rolls  virtue  of  content,  and  youth  of  joy  ? 

What  nymph  or  goddess  in  a  luckless  hour 
Disclos'd  to  light  the  mischief-making  boy? 

Mrs.  Muho. 

I  have  writ  my  poem  in  quatrains  or  stanzas  of 
four  in  alternate  rhyme,  because  I  have  ever  judged 
them  of  greater  dignity  for  the  sound  and  number, 
than  any  other  veise  in  use.  Dryden. 

To  Qua  ver,  v.  n.  [cpavan.  Sax.] 
\.  To  shake  the  voice  ;  to  speak  or  sing 
with  a  tremulous  voice. 

Miso  sitting  on  the  ground  with  her  knees  up,and 
her  hands  upon  her  knees,  tuning  her  voice  with 
many  a  quavering  cough,  thus  discoursed.  Sidney. 

The  division  and  quavering,  which  please  so 
much  in  musick,  have  an  agreement  with  the  glit- 
tering of  light  playing  upon  a  wave.  Bacon. 

Now  sportive  youth 
Carol  incondite  rhythms  with  suiting  notes. 
And  quaver  iinliarmonious.  Fhilips. 

We  shall  hear  her  quavering  them  half  a  minute 
after  us,  to  some  sprigntly  airs  of  the  opera.  Addii, 
2.  To  tremble  ;  to  vibrate. 

A  membrane,  stretched  like  the  head  of  a  drum, 
is  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  sound,  and  to  vibrate 
or  quaver  according  to  its  reciprocal  motions.  Ray, 

If  the  eye  and  the  finger  remain  quiet,  these 
colours  vanish  in  a  secona  minute  of  time,  hut  if 
the  finger  be  moved  with  a  quavering  motion,  they 
appear  again.  Newton's  Opticks. 

Quay.  n.  s.  [quai,  Fr.]  A  key;  an  arti- 
ficial bank  to  the  sea  or  river,  on  which 
goods  are  conveniently  unladen. 
Que'achy.  adj.  [I  know  not  whence 
derived ;  perhaps  originally  quacky, 
quaggy,  ox quashy.]  Unsolid;  unsound; 
boggy.    Not  in  use. 

The  boggy  mears  and  queachy  fens  below.Drayf. 

Goodwin's  queachy  sand.  Drayton. 

Quean,  n.  s.  [cpean.  Sax.  a  barren  cow ; 
Jjopcpen,  in  the  laws  of  Canute,  a  strum- 
pet.] A  worthless  woman,  generally  a 
strumpet. 

As  fit  as  the  nail  to  his  hole,  or  as  a  scolding 
quean  to  a  wrangling  knave.  Shakesp. 
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This  well  they  understand  like  cunning  queans. 
And  hide  their  nastiness  behind  the  scenes.  Drijd. 

Such  is  that  sprinkling.which  some  careless  ouean 
Flirts  on  yoa  from  her  mop.  Swift. 

ue'asiness.  n.  s.  [from  queasy.']  The 
sickness  of  a  nauseated  stomach. 
UE'ASY.  adj.    [Of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy] 

Sick  with  nausea. 

He,  queasy  witli  his  insolence,  already 
Will  their  t;bod  thoughts  call  from  him.  Shakesp. 

Whether  a  rotten  state  and  hope  of  gain. 
Or  to  disuse  me  from  the  queasy  pain 
Of  being  belov'd  and  loving, 
Ont  push  me  first.  Donne. 

Fastidious ;  squeamish. 

I,  with  your  two  helps,  will  so  practise  on  Be- 
nedict, that,  in  despight  of  his  quick  wit  and  his 
fueasy  stomach,  lie  shall  fall  in  love  with  Beatrice. 

Shakesp. 

The  humility  of  Gregory  the  great  would  not 
sdmit  tiie  stile  of  bishop,  but  the  ambition  of 
Boniface  marie  no  scruple  thereof,  nor  have  queasy 
resolutions  been  harboured  in  their  successors  ever 
since.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Men's  stomachs  are  generally  so  queasy  in  these 
:ase3,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  overload  them. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Without  question, 
riieir  conscience  was  too  queasy  of  digestion. Dryd. 

Causing  nauseousness. 

1  have  one  thing  of  a  queasy  question. 
Which  I  must  act.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

J  QuECK.  V.  n.  To  shrink ;  to  show 
pain ;  perhaps  to  complain.  A  word 
not  in  use. 

The  lads  of  Sparta  were  accustomed  to  be  whip- 
ped at  altars,  without  so  much  as  quecking.  Bacon. 
UEEN.  n.  s.  [cpen,  Sax.  a  woman,  a  wife, 
the  wife  of  a  king.] 

The  wife  of  a  king. 

He  was  lapt 
Cn  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  bis  queen  mother.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

A  woman  who  is  sovereign  of  a  king- 
dom. 

That  gueen  Elizabeth  lived  sixty-nine,  and  reign- 
;d  forty-five  years,  means  no  more  than  that  the 
duration  of  her  existence  was  equal  to  sixty-nine, 
md  the  duration  of  her  government  to  forty-five 
finnual  revolutions  of  the  sun.  Locke. 

Have  I  a  queen 
Pass  by  my  fellow  rulers  of  the  world  ? 
Save  I  refus'd  their  blood  to  mix  with  yours, 
Sind  raise  new  kings  from  so  obscure  a  race  ?  Dryd. 

>  Queen,  v.  n.    To  play  the  queen. 

A  threepence  bow'd  would  hire  me, 
3Jd  as  I  am,  to  queen  it.      Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

Of  your  own  state  take  care :  this  dream  of  mine, 
Being  now  awake,  i'll  queen  it  no  inch  farther, 
But  milk  my  ewes  and  weep.  Shakesp. 

ueen-applk.  n.  s.    A  species  of  apple. 

The  queen-apple  is  of  the  summer  kind,  and  a 
;ood  cyder  apple  mixed  with  otliers.  Mortimer, 

Her  cheeks  with  kindly  claret  spread, 
A-urora  like  new  out  of  bed, 
Or  like  the  fresh  queen-apple's  side. 
Blushing  at  sight  of  Phcehus'  pride.  Sidney.- 

uee'ning.  n.  s.    An  apple. 

The  winter  queening  is  good  for  the  table.  Mart. 
UEER.  adj.  [Of  this  word  the  original 
is  not  known :  a  correspondent  supposes 
a  queer  man  to  be  one  who  has  a  qucere 
to  his  name  in  a  list.]  Odd;  strange; 
original ;  particular. 

He  never  went  to  bed  till  two  in  the  morning, 
because  he  would  not  be  a  queer  fellow  ;  and  was 
every  now  and  then  knocked  down  by  a  constable, 
to  signalize  his  vivacity.  Spectator. 

uee'rly.  adv.  [from  queer ^  Particu- 
larly; oddly. 
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Quee'rness.  n.  s.  [from  queer.]  Odd- 
ness ;  particularity. 

Que'est.  n.  s.  [from  questus,  Lat.  Skin- 
ner.] A  ringdove;  a  kind  of  wild 
pigeon. 

To  QUELL.  V.  a.  [cpellan,  Sax.]  To 
crush ;  to  subdue ;  originally,  to  kill. 

What  avails 

Valour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quelVd  with 
pain. 

Which  all  subdues,  and  makes  remiss  the  hands 
Of  mightiest?  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Compassion  quell'd 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears 
A  space ;  till  firmer  thoughts  restrain'd  excess. 

Milton. 

This  qiiell'dher  pride,  but  otlier doubts  remain'd. 
That  once  disdaining,  she  might  be  disdain'd. 

Dry  den. 

He  is  the  guardian  of  the  publick  quiet,  ap- 
pointed to  restrain  violence,  to  quell  seditions  and 
tumults,  and  to  preserve  that  peace  which  pre- 
serves the  world.  Atterbury. 

To  Quell,  v.  n.    To  die.  Spenser. 
Quell,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Murder. 
Not  in  use. 

What  cannot  we  put  upon 
His  spungy  followers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell.  Shakesp.  Macheth. 

Que'ller.  n.  s.  [from  quell.]  One  that 
crushes  or  subdues. 

Hail, Son  of  theMostHigh, 
Queller  of  Satan,  on  thy  glorinui  work 
Now  enter.  Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 

QUE'LQUECHOSE.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  A 
trifle ;  a  kickshaw. 

From  country  grass  to  comfitures  of  court. 
Or  city's  quelquechoses,  let  not  report 
My  mind  transport.  Donne. 

To  QuEME.  V.  n.  [cpeman.  Sax.]  To 

please.    An  old  word.  Skinner. 
To  QUENCH,  v.  a. 

1.  To  extinguish  fire. 

Since  stream,  air,  sand,  mine  eyes  and  ears  con- 
spire. 

What  hope  to  quench,  where  each  thing  blows  the 
fire  ?  Sidney. 
This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench.  Shakesp. 
A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out. 
Which,  being  suffer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

Shakesp. 

The  fire  liad  power  in  the  water,  forgetting  his 
own  virtue;  and  the  water  forgat  his  own  quench- 
ing nature.  Wisdom,  xix.  20. 

iVIilk  quencheth  wild-fire  better  than'  water,  be- 
cause it  entreth  better.  Bacmi's  Nat.  Hist. 

Subdu'd  in  fire  the  stubborn  metal  lies  ; 
One  draws  and  blows  reciprocating  air ; 
Others  to  quench  the  hissing  mass  prepare.  Dryden. 

You  have  already  quench'd  sedition's  brand. 
And  zeal,  which  burnt  it,  only  warms  the  land. 

Dryden. 

When  your  work  is  forged,  do  not  quench  it  in 
water  to  cool  it,  but  tlimw  it  down  upon  the  floor  or 
hearth  to  cool  of  itself ;  for  the  quenching  of  it  in 
water  will  harden  it.     Moxon's  Mechan.  Eiercises. 

2.  To  still  any  passion  or  commotion ;  to 
repress  any  motion  of  the  mind  good  or 
bad. 

But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levell'd  false. 
The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 
Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy.  Shakesp. 

Beseech  God,  that  he  will  inflame  thy  heart  with 
this  heavenly  fire  of  devotion  ;  and  whe-n  thou  hast 
obtained  it,  beware  that  thou  neither  quench  it  by 
any  wilful  sin,  or  let  it  go  out  again  for  want  of 
stirring  it  up  and  employing  it.        Duty  (f  Man. 

3.  To  allay  thirst. 

Every  draught  to  him,  that  has  quenched  his 
thrist,  is  but  a  further  quenching  of  nature,  a  pro- 
vision for  rheum  and  diseases  a  drowniuf  of  the 
spirits.  South. 

4.  To  destroy.] 
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When  death's  form  appears,  she  feareth  not 
An  utter  quenching  or  extinguishment  ; 

She  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  such  a  lo* 
That  so  she  might  all  future  ill  prevent.  Davics. 

Covered  with  skin  and  hair  keeps  it  warm,  be- 
ing naturally  very  cold,  and  also  to  quench  and  dis- 
sipate the  force  of  any  stroke,  and  retund  the  edge 
of  any  weapon.  Ray. 

To  Quench,  v.  n.  To  cool ;  to  grow 
cool. 

Dost  thou  think,  in  time 
She  will  not  qu,ench,  and  let  instructions  entci 
Where  folly  now  possesses  ?     Shakesp.  Cy/nheline. 

Que'nchable.  adj.  [from  quench.]  That 
may  be  quenched. 

Que'ncher.  n.  s.  [from  quench.]  Ex- 
tinguisher ;  one  that  quenches. 

Que'nchless.  adj.  [from  quench.]  Un- 
extinguishable. 

Come,  bloody  Cliiford,  rough  Northumberland, 
I  dare  your  quenchless  fury  to  more  rage.  Shakesp. 

The  judge  of  torments,  and  the  king  of  tears, 
Hefills  aburnish'd  throne  of  quenchtessfiTe.Crashaw. 

Que'rele.  n.  s.  [querela,  Lat.  querelle, 
Fr.]    A  complaint  to  a  court. 

A  circumduction  obtains  not  in"  causes  of  ap- 
peal, but  in  causes  of  first  instance  and  simple 
querele  only.  byline. 

Que'rent.  n,  s.  [querens,  Lat.]  The 
complainant ;  the  plaintiff. 

QUERIMO'NIOUS.  adj.  [qnerimonia, 
Lat.]    Querulous;  complaining. 

Querimo'niously.  adv.  [from  queri- 
monious.]  Querulously ;  with  com- 
plaint. 

To  thee,  dear  Thorn,  myself  addressing. 
Most  querimoniously  confessing.  Denham. 

Querimo'niousness.  n.  s.  [from  queri- 
monious.]    Complaining  temper. 

Que'rist.  n.  s.  [from  quaro,  Lat.]  An 
enquirer ;  an  asker  of  questions. 

I  shall  propose  some  considerations  to  my  gentle 
querist.  Spectator. 

'J'he  juggling  sea  god,  when  by  chance  trepan'd 
By  some  instructed  querist  sleeping  on  the  strand. 
Impatient  of  all  answers,  strait  became 
A  stealing  brook.  Swift's  Miscellanies, 

Quern,  n.  s.  [cpeojin,  Sax.]  A  hand- 
mill. 

Skim  milk,  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern. 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  huswife  churn. 

Shakesp. 

Some  apple-colour'd  corn 
Ground  in  fair  querns,  and  some  did  spindles  turn. 

Chapman. 

Que'rpo.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from  cuerpo, 
Span.]  A  dress  close  to  the  body ;  a 
waistcoat. 

I  would  fain  see  him  walk  in  querpo,  like  a 
cased  rabit,  without  his  holy  fur  upon  his  back, 

Dryden. 

Que'rry,  for  equerry,  n.  s.  [ecuyer,  Fr,] 
A  groom  belonging  to  a  prince,  or  one 
conversant  in  the  king's  stables,  and 
having  the  charge  of  his  horse  s ;  also 
the  stable  of  a  prince.  Bailey. 

Que'rulous.ac?;.  [querulus,hat.]  Mourn- 
ing ;  whining  ;  habitually  complaining. 

Although  they  were  a  people  by  nature  hard- 
hearted, querulous,  wrathful,  and  impatient  of  rest 
and  quietness,  yet  was  there  nothing  of  force  to 
work  the  subversion  of  their  state,  till  the  time 
beforementioned  was  expired.  Hooker. 

The  pressures  of  war  have  cowed  their  spirits, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  very  accent  of  their 
words,  which  they  prolate  in  a  whining  kind  of 
querulous  tone,  as  if  still  complaining  and  crest- 
fallen. Howel's  Vocal  Forest, 
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Though  you  give  no  countenance  to  the  com-' 
plaints  of  the  queruhus,  yet  curb  the  insolence  of 
the  injurious.  Locke. 

Querulously,  adv.  [from  querulous.] 

In  a  complaining  manner. 
His  wounded  ears  complaints  eternal  fill, 

As  unoil'd  hinges,  querulously  shrill.  Young. 
Que'rulousness.  71.  s.  [from  querulous.] 

Habit  or  quality  of  complaining  mourn- 

ftilly.  ^ 

Que'ry.  n.  s.  [from  quare,  Lat.]  A 
question  ;  an  enquiry  to  be  resolved. 

I  shall  conclude,  with  proposing  only  some  que- 
ries, in  order  to  a  fartlier  search  to  be  made  by 
others.  Newton. 

This  shews  the  folly  of  this  query,  that  might 
always  be  demanded,  that  would  impiously  and 
absurdly  attempt  to  tie  the  arm  of  omnipotence 
from  doing  any  thing  at  all,  because  it  can  never 
do  its  utmost.  Bentley. 

To  Que'ry.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
ask  questions. 

Three  Cambridge  sophs. 
Each  prompt  to  query,  answer  and  debate.  Pope. 

Quest,  n.  s.  [questCj  Fr.] 

1 .  Search ;  act  of  seeking. 

None  but  such  as  this  bold  ape  unblest, 
Can  never  tbrive  in  that  unlucky  quest.  Spenser. 

If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty. 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 

Shakes}!. 

Fair  silver  buskiu'd  nymphs, 
I  knovf  this  quest  of  yours  and  free  intent 
Was  all  in  honour  and  devotiop  meant. 
To  the  great  mistress  of  your  princely  shrine. 

Milton. 

An  aged  man  in  rural  weeds, 
Following,  as  seem'd,  the  quest  of  some  stray  ewe. 

Milton. 

One  for  all 
Myself  expose,  with  lonely  steps  to  tread 
Th'  unsounded  deep,  and  the  void  immense 
To  search  with  wana'ring  quest  a  place  foretold 
Should  be.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

'Twould  be  not  strange,  should  we  find  Para- 
dise at  this  day  where  Adam  left  it ;  and  I  the 
rather  note  this,  because  1  see  there  are  some  so 
■  earnest  in  quest  of  it.  Woodward. 
There's  not  an  African, 
That  traverses  our  vast  Numidian  desarts 
Tn  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  u])on  his  bow, 
But  better  practises  these  boasted  virtues. 

Addison. 

We  see  them  active  and  vigilant  in  quest  of  de- 
light. Spectator. 

2.  \¥at  inquest.]    An  empannelled  jury. 

What's  my  offence  ? 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me? 
What  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict  up 
Unto  the  frowning  judge  ?    Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

3.  Searchers.  Collectively. 
You  have  been  hotly  call'd  for. 

When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found. 

The  senate  sent  above  three  several  quests 

To  search  you  out.  Shakesp.  Othello, 

4.  Enquiry ;  examination. 

O  place  a>id  greatness  !  millions  of  false  eyes 
Are  stuck  upon  thee  ;  volumes  of  report 
Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests 
Upon  thy  doings.    Shakesp.  Measure  for  Measure. 

5.  Request;  desire;  solicitation. 
Gad  not  abroad  at  every  guest  and  call 

Of  an  untrained  hope  or  passion.  Herbert. 

To  Quest,  v.  n.  [queter,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.]    To  go  in  search. 

QuE'sTANT.  n.  s.  [from  quester,  Fr.] 
Seeker ;  endeavourer  aftel? 

See,  that  you  come 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it ;  when 
The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek. 
That  fame  may  cry  you  loud.  Shakesp. 

QUE'STION.  n.  s.  [question,  Fr.  queestio, 
Lat.] 

1.  Interrogatory;  anv thing  enouired. 
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Because  he  that  knowetli  least  is  fittest  to  ask 
questions,  it  is  more  reason  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  time,  that  ye  ask  me  questions,  than  that  1  ask 
you.  Bacon. 

2.  Enquiry;  disquisition. 

It  is  to  be  put'to  question,  whether  it  be  lawful 
for  christian  princes  to  make  an  invasive  war  sim- 
ply for  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  Bacon. 

3.  A  dispute  ;  a  subject  of  debate. 
There  arose  a  question  between  some  of  John's 

disciples  and  the  Jews  about  purifying.  John. 

4.  Affair  to  be  examined. 

In  points  of  honour  to  be  try'd. 
Suppose  the  question  not  your  own.  Swift. 

How  easy  is  it  for  a  man  to  fill  a  book  with 
quotations,  as  you  have  done,  that  can  be  content 
with  any  thing,  however  foreign  to  the  question  ? 

W aterland, 

5.  Doubt ;  controversy ;  dispute. 

This  is  not  my  writing, 
ThoMgli  I  confess  much  like  the  character  : 
But  out  of  question  'tis  Maria's  hand.  Shakesj). 

'Tis  time  for  him  to  shew  himself,  when  his 
very  being  is  called  in  question,  and  to  come  and 
judge  the  world,  when  men  begin  to  doubt  whe- 
ther he  ma<ie  it.  _  Tillotson. 

The  doubt  of  their  being  native  impressions 
on  the  mind,  is  stronger  against  these  moral  prin- 
ciples than  the  other;  not  that  it  brings  their 
truth  at  all  in  question.  Locke. 

Our  own  earth  would  be  barren  and  desolate, 
without  the  benign  influence  of  the  solar  raj's, 
which  without  qitestion  is  true  of  all  the  other 
planets.  Bentley. 

6.  Judicial  trial. 
Whosoever  be  found  guilty,  the  communion 

book  hath  deserved  least  to  be  called  in  question  for 
this  fault.  Hooker. 

7.  Examination  by  torture. 
Such  a  presumption  is  only  sufficient  to  put  the 

person  to  the  rack  or  question,  according  to  the 
civil  law,  and  not  bring  him  to  condemnation. 

Ayli^e's  Parergon. 

8.  State  of  being  the  subject  of  present 
enquiry. 

If  we  being  defendants  do  answer,  that  the  cere- 
monies in  question  are  godly,  comely,  decent,  pro- 
fitable for  the  church,  tlieir  reply  is  childish  and 
unorderly  to  say,  that  we  demand  the  thing  in 
question,  and  sliew  the  poverty  of  our  cause,  the 
goodness  whereof  we  are  fain  to  beg  that  our  ad- 
versaries would  grant.  Hooker. 

If  it  would  purchase  six  shillings  and  three-pence 
weighty  money,  he  had  proved  the  matter  in 
question.  Locke. 

Nor  are  these  assertions  that  dropped  from  their 
pens  by  chance,  but  delivered  by  them  in  places 
where  they  profess  to  stale  the  points  in  question. 

Atterbury's  Preface. 

9.  Endeavour;  act  of  seeking.    Not  in 
use. 

As  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it ; 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace. 
But  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 
That  Rhodes  is  dress'd  in.  Shakesp. 

To  Que'stion.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  enquire. 

Suddenly  out  of  this  delightful  dream 
The  man  awoke,  and  would  have  gitesJiora'd  more  ; 
But  he  would  not  endure  the  wofiJ  theme. 

Spenser. 

He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much,  and 
content  much  ;  but  especially  if  he  apply  his  ques- 
tions to  tlie  skill  of  the  persons  whom  he  asketh. 

Bacon's  Essays. 

Unreasonable  subtility  will  still  seem  to  be  rea- 
soning ;  and  at  least  will  question,  when  it  cannot 
answer.  Holyday. 

2.  To  debate  by  interrogatories. 

I  pray  you  think  you  question  with  a  Jew  ; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb 

Shakesp. 

To  Que'stion.  v.  a.  [questionner,  Fr.] 
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1.  To  examine  one  by  questions. 

Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case 
yours ; 

Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son  ; 

Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  prophan'd  ; 

And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part, 

And  in  your  pow'r  so  silencing  your  son.  Shakesp. 

But  hark  you,  Kate, 
1  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me. 
Whither  I  go.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

This  construction  is  not  so  nndubitably  to  be 
received  as  not  at  all  to  be  questioned.  Broum. 

2.  To  doubt ;  to  be  uncertain  of. 

0  impotent  estate  of  human  life  ! 

Where  fleeting  joy  does  lasting  doubt  inspire. 
And  most  we  question  what  we  most  desire. 

Prior. 

3.  To  have  no  confidence  in  ;  to  mention 
as  not  to  be  trusted. 

Be  a  design  never  so  artificially  laid,  if  it  chances 
to  be  defeated  by  some  cross  accident,  the  man 
is  then  run  down,  his  counsels  derided,  his  pru- 
dence questioned,  and  his  person  despised.  South. 

Questionable,  adj.  [from  question.] 

1.  Doubtful;  disputable. 

Your  accustomed  clemency  will  take  in  good 
worth,  the  offer  of  these  my  simple  labours,  be- 
stowed for  the  necessary  justification  of  laws  here- 
tofore made  questionable,  because  not  perfectly  un- 
derstood. Hooker's  Dedication. 

That  persons  drowned  float,  the  ninth  day  when 
their  gall  breaketh,  is  a  questionable  determination, 
both  in  the  time  and  cause. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errourf. 

It  is  questionable,  whether  tlieuse  of  steel  springs 
was  known  in  those  ancient  times.  Wilkiyis. 

It  is  questionable,  whether  Galen  ever  saw  the 
dissection  of  a  human  body.  Baker. 

2.  Suspicious  ;  liable  to  suspicion  ;  liable 
to  question. 

Be  thy  advent  wicked  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape. 
That  1  will  speak  to  thee.  Shakesp.  HamUt. 

Que'stionary.  adj.  [from  question.] 
Enquiring ;  asking  questions. 

1  grow  laconick  even  beyond  laconicism ;  for 
sometimes  I  return  only  yes  or  no  to  questionariii 
epistles  of  half  a  yard  long.  Pope  to  Swi)t. 

Que'stionableness.  n.  s.  [from  ques- 
tion.] The  quality  of  being  question- 
able. 

Qu£'stioner.  n.  s.  [from  question.] 
An  enquirer. 

Questionless,  adv.  [from  question.] 
Certainly  ;  without  doubt ;  doubtless. 

Questionless  hence  it  comes  that  many  were  mis- 
taken. Raleigh. 

Questionless  duty  moves  not  so  much  upon  com- 
mand as  promise  ;  now  that  which  proposes  the 
greatest  and  most  suitable  rewards  to  obedience, 
and  the  greatest  punishments  to  disobedience, 
doubtless  is  the  most  likely  to  inforce  the  one  and 
prevent  tlie  other.       .  South. 

Que'stman.       1    n.  s.  [quest,  man, 
Que'stmonger.  j     and  monger.]  Star- 
ter of  law-suits  or  prosecutions. 

Their  principal  working  was  upon  penal  laws, 
wherein  they  spared  none,  great  nor  small,  but 
raked  over  all  new  and  old  statutes,  having  ever 
a  rabble  of  promoters,  questmongers,  and  leading 
jurors  at  tlieir  command.  Bacon. 

Que'strist.  n.  s.  [from  quest.]  Seeker; 
pursuer. 

Six  and  thirty  of  his  knights. 
Hot  questrists  after  him,  met  him  at  the  gate. 
Are  gone  with  liira  tow'rd  Dover.  Shaketp. 

Quji'sTUARY.  adj.  [from  queestus,  Lat.] 
Studious  of  profit. 
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Although  lapidaries  and  questuary  enquirers  af- 
firm it,  yet  the  writers  of  minerals  conceive  tiie 
stone  of  this  name  to  be  a  mineral  concretion,  not 
to  be  found  in  animals.  Brown. 
;UIB.  n.  s:  A  sarcasm ;  a  bitter  taunt. 
Ainsivorth.  The  same  perhaps  with 
quip. 

b  Quibble,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
pun  ;  to  play  on  the  sound  of  words. 

The  first  service  was  neats  tongues  sliced,  which 
the  philosophers  took,  occasion  to  discourse  and 
quibble  upon  in  a  grave  formal  way.  L'Estrange. 
Ul'BBLE.  n.  s.  [from  quidlibet,  Lat.] 
A  shght  cavil ;  a  low  conceit  depending 
on  the  sound  of  words  ;  a  pun. 

'rhis  may  be  of  great  use  to  iniuiortalize  puns 
and  quibbles,  and  to  let  posterity  see  their  fore- 
fathers were  blo'.kheads.  Addison. 

Quirks  or  quibbles  have  no  place  in  the  search 
after  truth.  Watts. 

Having  once  fully  answered  your  quibble,  you 
will  not,  I  hope,  expect  that  I  should  do  it  again 
and  again.  Wateiiund. 
•ui'bbleR.  n.  s.  [from  quibble.]  A 
punster. 

>IJICK.  adj.  [epic,  Sax.] 
.  Living  ;  not  dead. 

They  swallowed  us  up  quick,  when  their  wrath 
was  Ifindled  against  us.  Psalm  cxxiv.  3. 

If  there  be  quick  raw  flesh  in  the  risings,  it  is 
an  old  leprosy.  Leviticus,  xiii.  10. 

The  quick  and  the  dead.  Common  Prayer. 

As  the  sun  makes ;  here  noon,  there  day,  there 
night. 

Melts  wax,  dries  clay,  makes  fiow'rs,  some  quick, 
some  dead.  Davies, 
Thence  shall  come. 
When  this  world's  dissolution  shall  be  ripe. 
With  glory  and  pow'r  t»  judge  both  quick  and 
dead.  Milton. 
.  Swift ;  nimble  ;  done  with  celei-ity. 

Prayers  whereunto  devout  minds  have  added  a 
piercing  kind  of  brevity,  thereby  the  better  to  ex- 
press that  quick  and  speedy  expedition,  wherewith 
ardent  aftections,  the  wings  of  praj'cr,  are  de- 
lighted to  present  our  suits  in  heaven.  Hooker, 
.  Speedy ;  free  from  delay. 

Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return  ' 
Repeated.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

:.  Active ;  spritely ;  ready. 

A  man  of  great  sagacity  in  business,  and  he 
preserved  so  great  a  vigour  of  mind,  even  to  liis 
death,  when  near  eighty,  that  some,  who  had 
known  him  in  his  younger  years,  did  believe  him 
to  have  much  qidcker  parts  in  his  age  than  before, 

Ctareitdon 

A  man  must  have  passed  his  noviciate  in  sin- 
ning, before  he  comes  to  this,  be  he  never  so 
quick  a  proficient.  South, 
The  animal,  which  is  first  produced  of  an  egg, 
is  a  blind  and  dull  worm  :  but  that  which  hati 
its  resurrection  thence,  is  a  quick  eyed,  volatile 
and  sprightly  fly.  Qrew's  Cosmot. 

iuiCK.  adv.  Nimbly ;  speedily  ;  readily. 

Ready  in  gybes,  quick  answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrellous  as  the  weazle.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline, 

This  sliall  your  understanding  clear, 
Those  things  from  me  that  you  shall  hear. 
Conceiving  much  the  quicker.  Draytoyis  Nymphid. 

They  gave  those  complex  ideas,  that  the  things 
they  were  continually  to  give  and  receive  infonna 
tion  about,  might  be  the  easier  and  quicker  un 
derstood.  Locke, 

This  is  done  with  little  notice,  if  we  consider 
how  very  quick  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  per 
formed,  requiring  not  time,  but  many  of  them 


crowded  into  an  mstant.  Locke. 

iuiCK.  n.  s. 

A  live  ^animal.    Not  in  use. 

Peeping  close  into  the  thick, 
Miglit  see  the  moving  of  some  quick. 

Whose  shape  appeared  not ; 
But  were  it  fairy,  fiend  or  snake. 
My  courage  earned  it  to  wake. 

And  manful  thereat  shot  Spenser. 

Vol.  II. 
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2.  The  living  flesh  ;  sensible  parts. 

Tf  Stanley  held,  that  a  son  of  king  Edward  had 
still  the  better  right,  it  was  to  teach  all  England 
to  say  as  much  ;  and  therefore  that  speech  touch- 
ed the  quick.  Bacon, 

Seiz'd  with  sudden  smart. 
Stung  to  the  quick,  he  felt  it  at  his  heart.  Dryden. 

The  thought  of  this  disgraceful  composition  so 
touches  me  to  the  quick,  that  I  cannot  sleep. 

Arbuthnot's  John  Bull. 

Scarifying  gangrenes,  by  several  incisions  down 
to  the  quick,  is  almost  universal,  and  with  reason, 
since  it  not  only  discharges  a  pernicious  ichor, 
but  makes  way  for  topical  applications.  Sharp. 

3.  Living  plants. 

For  inclosing  of  land,  the  most  usual  way  is 
with  a  ditch  and  bank  set  with  quick,  Moi-timer. 

Qui'ckbeam,  or  quickentree.  n.  s.  [or- 

«Mi.] 

Quickbeam  or  wild  sorb,  by  some  called  tlie  Irish 
ash,  is  a  species  of  wild  ash,  preceded  by  blos- 
soms of  an  asreeable  scent.  Mortimer. 
To  QUl'CKiEN.  V.  a.  [cpiccan.  Sax.] 

1.  To  make  alive. 

All  they  that  go  down  into  the  dust,  shall  kneel 
before  him  ;  and  no  man  hath  quickened  his  own 
soul.  Psalm  xxii.  30. 

This  my  mean  task  would  be 
As  heavy  to  me,  as  'tis  odious  ;  but 
The  mistress  which  I  serve,  quickens  wliat's  dead. 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures.   Shak.  Tempest, 

Fair  soul,  since  to  the  fairest  body  join'd 
You  give  such  lively  life,  such  quick'ning  pow'r, 
And  influence  of  such  celestial  kind. 
As  keeps  it  still  in  youth's  immortal  flower. 

Vavies, 

He  throws 

His  influence  round,  and  kindles  as  he  goes  ; 
Hence  flocks  and  herds,  and  men  and  beasts  and 
fowls 

With  breath  are  quicken'd,  and  attract  their  souls. 

Dryden, 

2.  To  hasten  ;  to  accelerate. 

You  may  sooner  by  imagination  quicken  or  slack 
a  motion,  than  raise  or  cease  it ;  as  it  is  easier  to 
make  a  dog  go  slower,  than  to  make  him  stand 
still.  '    Bacon's  Kat.  Hist, 

Others  were  appointed  to  consider  of  penal  laws 
and  proclamations  in  force,  and  to  quickeyi  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  most  principal.  Hay  ward. 

Though  any  commodity  should  shift  hands 
never  so  fast,  yet,  if  they  did  not  cease  to  be 
any  longer  traffick,  this  would  not  at  all  make  or 
quicken  their  vent.  Locke. 

3.  To  sharpen  ;  to  actuate  ;  to  excite. 
Though  my  senses  were  astonished,  my  mind 

forced  them  to  quicken  themselves  ;  because  I  had 
learnt  of  him,  how  little  favour  he  is  wont  to  shew 
in  any  matter  of  advantage.  Sidney. 

It  was  like  a  fruitful  garden  without  an  hedge, 
that  quickens  the  appetite  to  enjoy  so  tempting  a 
prize.  South, 

They  endeavour  by  brandy  to  quicken  their  taste 
already  extinguished.  Tatler, 

An  argument  of  great  force  to  quicken  them  in 
the  improvement  of  those  advantages  to  which 
the  mercy  of  God  had  called  them  by  the  gospel. 

Rogers, 

The  desire  of  fame  hath  been  no  inconsiderable 
motive  to  quicken  you  in  the  pursuit  of  those  ac- 
tions, which  will  best  deserve  it.        '  Swift, 

To  Qui'cKEN.  v.n. 

1 .  To  become  alive :  as,  a  woman  quickens 
with  child. 

These  hairs  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee  ;  I'm  your  host ; 
With  robbers  hands,  my  hospitable  favour 
You  should notruffle  thus.      Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

They  rub  out  of  it  a  red  dust,  that  converteth 
after  a  while  into  worms,  which  they  kill  with  wine 
when  they  begin  to  quicken.        Sandy's  Journey, 

The  heart  is  the  first  part  that  quickens,  and  the 
last  that  dies.  EMy  on  the  Creation, 

2.  To  move  with  activity. 

Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes.  Proe, 
jQui'CKENEK.n.     [from  quicken.'^ 
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1.  One  who  makes  alive." 

2.  That  which  accelerates;  that  Avhich 
actuates. 

Love  and  enmity,  avcrsation  and  fear,  are  not 
able  whetters  and  quickcners  of  the  spirit  of  life 
in  all  animals.  More. 
Qui'cKGRASS.  n.  s.  [from  quick  and 
gr/iss  ;  gramtn  craninum,  Lat.]  Dog 
grass. 

Qui'cKLiME.  n,  s.  [calx  viva,  Lat.  quick 
and  lime.]    Lime  unquenched. 

After  burning  the  stone,  when  lime  is  in  its 
perfect  and  unaltered  state,  it  is  called  auicklime. 

"  Hill, 

Qui'cKLY.    adv.    [from  quick.]    Soon ; 
speedily ;  without  delay. 

Thou  com'st  to  use  thy  tongue :  thy  story 
quickly.  Shakesp. 

Pleasure  dwells  no  longer  up  the  appetite  than 
the  necessities  of  nature,  wliich  are  quickly  and 
easily  provided  for ;  and  then  all  that  follows  is  an 
ojipression.  _  South. 

Qui'cKNESS.  71.  s,  [from  qiiick.] 

J .  Speed  ;  velocity  ;  celerity. 

What  any  invention  hath  in  the  strength  of  Its 
motion  is  abated  in  the  slowness  of  it ;  and  what 
it  hath  in  the  extraordinary  quickness  of  its 
motion,  must  be  alh;w  ed  for  in  the  great  strength 
that  is  required  unto  it.  Wilkins, 
Joy,  like  a  ray  of  the  sun,  reflects  with  a 
greater  ardour  and  quickness,  when  it  rebounds 
upon  a  man  from  the  breast  of  his  friend.  South. 

2.  Activity ;  briskness. 

The  best  choice  is  of  an  old  physician  and  a 
young  lawyer ;  because,  where  errors  are  fatal, 
ability  of  judgment  and  moderation  are  required  ; 
but  where  advantages  may  be  wrought  upon,  dili- 
gence and  quickness  of  wit.  WottOH. 

The  quickness  of  the  imagination  is  seen  in  the 
invention,  the  fertility  in  the  fancy,  and  the  ac- 
curacy in  the  expression.  Dryden. 

3.  Keen  sensibility. 

Would  not  quickness  of  sensation  be  an  incon- 
venience to  an  animal,  that  must  lie  still?  Locke, 

4.  Sharpness ;  pungency. 
Thy  gen'rous  fruits,  though  gather'd  ere  their 

prime. 

Still  shew'd  a  quickness  ;  and  maturing  time 
But  mellows  tvhat  we  write  to  the  dull  sweets 
af  rhime.  Dryden. 
Ginger  renders  it  brisk,  and  corrects  its  w-ild- 
ness,  and  juice  of  corinths  whereof  a  few  drops 
tinge  and  add  a  pleasant  quickness,  Mortimer. 
Qui^CKSAND.    n.  s.    [quick  and  sand.] 
Moving  sand  ;  unsolid  ground. 

What  is  Edward,  but  a  ruthless  sea?_ 
What  Clarence,  but  a  quiclisand  of  deceit .'' 

Shakesp. 

Undergirding  the  ship,  and  fearing  lest  they 
should  fall  into  the  quicksands,  they  strake  sail, 
and  so  were  driven.  Acts,  xxvii. 

But  when  the  vessel  is  on  quicksands  cast. 
The  flowing  tide  does  more  the  sinking  haste. 

Dryden, 

Trajan,  by  the  adoption  of  Nerva,  stems  the 
tide  to  her  relief,  and  like  another  Neptune  shoves 
her  otF  the  quicksands,  Addison, 

I  have  marked  out  several  of  the  shoals  and 
quicksands  of  life,  in  order  to  keep  the  unwary 
trom  running  upon  them.  Addison. 

To  Qui'cKSET.  V.  a.  [quick  and  set.]  To 
plant  with  living  plants. 

In  making  or  mending,  as  needeth  thy  ditch, 
Get  set  to  quickset  it,  learn  cunningly  which. 

Tusser. 

A  man  may  ditch  ai\d  quickset  three  poles  a 
day,  where  tne  ditch  is  three  foot  wide  and  two 
foot  deep.  Mortimer, 

Qui  ckset,  n.  s.  [quick  and  set.]  Living 
plant  set  to  gi"ow. 

The  hatful  pastures  fenc'd,  and  most  with 
quickset  mound.  Drayton. 
Plant  quicksets  and  transplant  fruit-trees  towards 
the  decrease.  Evelyn's  Kalendar. 
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Nine  in  ten  ot  the  quichset  hedges  are  ruined 
for  want  of  skill.  Swift's  Miscellanies. 

QuiCKSi  GHTED.  adj.  [quick  and  sight.] 
Having  a  sharp  sight. 

No  body  will  deem  the  quicksighted  amongst 
them  to  have  very  enlarged  views  in  ethicks. 

Locke. 

■  No  article  of  religion  hath  credibility  enough 
'  for  them  ;  and  yet  these  same  cautious  and  quick- 
sighted  gentlemen  can  swallow  down  this  sottish 
opinion  about  percipient  atoms.  Bentley. 
Quicksi'ghtedness.  n.  s.  [from  quick- 
sighted.]    Sharpness  of  sight. 

u  he  ignorance  that  is  in  us  no  more  hinders  the 
knowledge  that  is  in  others,  than  the  blindness  of 
a  niole  is  an  argument  against  the  quicksightedness 
of  an  eagle.  Locke. 
Quicksi'lver.  U.S.  [quick  and  silver; 
argentum  vivum,  Lat.] 

Quicksilver,  called  mercury  by  the  chymists,  is 
a  naturally  tluid  mineral,  and  the  heaviest  of  all 
known  bodies  next  to  gold,  and  is  the  more  heavy 
and  fluid,  as  it  is  more  pure  ;  it  is  wholly  volatile 
in  the  tire,  and  may  be  driven  up  in  vapour  by  a 
degree  of  heat  very  little  greater  than  that  of 
boiling  water:  it  is  the  least  tenacious  of  all 
bodies,  and  every  smaller  drop  may  be  again 
divided  b^  the  lightest  touch  into  a  multitude  of 
others.  Ihe  specifick  gravity  of  pure  mercury  is 
to  water  as  1-1020  to  1000,  and  as  it  is  the  hea- 
viest of  all  fluids,  it  is  also  the  coldest,  and  when 
heated  the  hottest.  The  ancients  all  esteemed 
qiiicksilver  a  poison,  nor  was  it  brought  into  inter- 
nal use,  till  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  which  was  first  occasioned  by  the  shepherds, 
wno  ventured  to  give  it  their  sheep  to  kill  worms, 
and  as  they  received  no  hurt  by  it,  it  was  soon 
concluded,  that  men  might  take  it  safely  :  in 
time,  the  diggers  in  the  mines,  when  they  found 
it  crude,  swallowed  it  in  vast  quantities,  in  order 
to  sell  it  privately,  when  they  had  voided  it  by 
stool  :  but  the  miners  seldom  follow  their  occu- 
pation above  three  or  four  years,  and  the  arti- 
ficers, who  I  ave  much  dealing  in  it,  are  generally 
seized  with  paralytick  disorders.  Hili. 

Mercury  is  very  improperly  called  a  metal,  for 
though  it  has  weight  and  similarity  of  parts,  it  is 
neither  dissolvable  by  fire,  malleable,  nor  fixed  : 
it  seems  to  constitute  a  particular  class  of  fossils  ; 
and  is  rather  the  mother  or  basis  of  all  metals, 
than  a  metal  itself :  mercury  is  of  considerable 
use  in  gilding,  making  looking-glasses,  in  refin- 
ing gold,  and  various  other  mecnanical  operations 
besides  niedicine.  Chambers. 

Cinnabar  maketh  a  beautiful  purple  like  unto  a 
red  rose  ;  the  best  was  wont  to  be  made  in  Libia, 
of  brimstone  and  quicksilver  burnt.  Peacham. 

Pleasures  are  few  ;  and  fewer  we  enjoy  ; 
Pleasure,  like  quicksilver,  is  bright  and  coy; 
We  strive  to  grasp  it  with  our  utmost  skill. 
Still  it  eludes  us,  and  it  glitters  still : 
If  seiz'd  at  last,  compute  your  mighty  gains. 
What  is  it,  but  rank  poison  in  your  veins  ? 

Young. 

QuiCKSi'LVERED.  adj.  [from  quick- 
silver.]   Overlaid  with  quicksilver. 

Metal  is  more  difiicult  to  polish  than  glass,  and 
is  afterwards  very  apt  to  be  spoiled  by  tarnishing, 
and  reflects  not  so  much  light  as  glass  quicksilvered 
over  does  ;  I  would  propound  to  use  instead  of 
the  metal  a  glass  ground  concave  on  the  foreside, 
and  as  raiicli  convex  on  the  backside,  and  quick- 
silvered over  on  the  convex  side.  Newton's  Opticks 
QUIDAM.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Somebody! 
Not  now  used. 

For  envy  of  so  many  worthy  quidams,  which 
catch  at  the  garland,  which  to  you  alone  is  due, 
you  will  be  persuaded  to  pluck  out  of  the  hateful 
darkness  those  so  many  excellent  poems  of  yours, 
wliich  lie  hid,  and  bring  them  forth  to  eternal 
''g'jf-  Spenser. 

Qui'ddany.  n.  s.  [cydonium,  cydonia- 
tum,  Lat.  quidden.  Germ,  a  quince.] 
Marmalade  ;  confection  of  quinces  made 
with  sugar, 

Qui'ddit.  n.s.  [corrupted  from  quid- 
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Tibet,  Lat.  or  from  que  dit,  Fr.J  A  sub- 
tilty  ;  an  equivocation.    A  low  word. 

Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer  ? 
where  be  his  quiddits  nOw  ?  his  quillets   his  cases  ? 
and  his  tricks?  Shakesp 
Qui'ddity.   n.s.    [quidditas,  low  Lat  ^ 

1.  Essence ;  that  which  is  a  proper  answer 
to  the  question,  quid  est  ?  a  scholastick 
term. 

He  could  reduce  all  things  to  acts, 
And  knew  their  natures  and  abstracts. 
Where  entity  aud  quiddity 
The  ghostsof  defunctbodies  fly.  Hudihras. 

2.  A  trifling  nicety ;  a  cavil ;  a  captious 
question.    Not  used. 

Misnomer  in  our  laws,  and  other  quiddities,  I 
leave  to  the  professors  of  law.  Camden's  Remains 
Quie'sce»nce.  n.  s.  [from  quiesco,  Lat 
Rest ;  repose. 

Whether  the  earth  move  or  rest,  I  undertake 
not  to  determine  :  my  work  is  to  prove,  that  the 
common  inducement  to  the  belief  of  its  quiescence. 
the  testimony  of  sense,  is  weak  and  frivolous. 

Glanville. 

Quie'scent.  adj.  [quiescens,  Lat.]  Rest 
ing ;  not  being  in  motion ;  not  movent ; 
lying  at  repose. 

Though  the  earth  move,  its  motion  must  needs 
be  as  insensible  as  if  it  were  quiesceiit.  Glanville, 

The  right  side,  from  whence  the  motion  of  the 
body  beginneth,  is  the  active  or  moving  side  ;  but 
the  sinister  is  the  weaker  or  more  quiescent  side. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

Sight  takes  in  at  a  greater  distance  and  more 
variety  at  once,  comprehending  also  quiescent  ob 
jects,  which  hearing  does  not.  Holder 

If  it  be  in  some  part  movent,  and  in  some  part 
quiescent,  it  must  needs  be  a  curve  line,  and  so 
no  radius.  Grew, 

Pression  or  motion  cannot  be  propagated  in  a 
fluid  in  right  lines  beyond  an  obstacle  wnicli  stops 
part  of  the  motion,  but  will  bend  and  spread 
every  way  into  the  quiescent  medium,  which  lies 
beyond  the  obstacle.  Newton's  Opticks. 

QUi'ET.  adj.  [quiet,  Fr.  quietus,  Lat.] 

1.  Still ;  free  from  disturbance. 

Breaking  off  the  end  for  want  of  breath. 
And  sliding  soft,  as  down  to  sleep  her  laid. 
She  ended  all  her  woe  in  quiet  death.  Spenser. 
This  life  is  best, 
If  quiet  life  is  best ;  sweeter  to  you. 
That  have  a  sharper  known.    Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Justly  thou  abhor'st 
That  son,  who  on  the  quiet  state  of  man 
Such  trouble  brought.  Milton. 

2.  Peaceable;  not  turbulent;  not  offen 

sive  ;  mild. 

Let  it  be  in  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit.  1  Peter. 

3.  Still ;  not  in  motion. 
They  laid  wait  for  him,  and  were  quiet  all  the 

night.  Judges. 

4.  Smooth ;  not  ruffled. 

Happy  is  your  grace. 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.  Shakesp. 

Qui'et.  n.  s.  [quies,  Lat.]  Rest ;  re- 
pose ;  tranquillity ;  freedom  from  dis- 
turbance; peace;  security;  stillness. 

They  came  into  Laish,  unto  a  people  that  were 
at  juiet  and  secure.  Judges,  xviVi.  27. 

The  land 

A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and  worser  far 
Than  arms,  a  sullen  interval  of  war.  Dryden. 
There  fix'd  their  arms,  and  there  renew'd  their 
name. 

And  there  in  quiet  rules.  Vryden's  JEneis. 

Indulgent  quiet,  pow'r  serene, 

Mother  of  peace,  and  joy,  and  love.  Hughes. 
To  Qui'et.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
\.  To  calm;  to  lull ;  to  pacify  ;  to  put  to 

rest. 
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The  lowest  degree  of  faith,  that  cm  quiet  the 
soul  of  man,  is  a  firm  conviction  that  God  is 
placable.  Forbes. 

2.  To  Still. 

Putting  together  the  ideas  of  moving  or  quiet- 
ing corporeal  motion,  joined  to  substance,  we 
have  the  idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit.  Locfce. 

Qui'eter.  n.  s.  [from  quiet.]  The  per- 
son  or  thing  that  quiets. 

Qui  etism,  n.  s.  [from  quiet.'] 

What  is  called  by  the  poets  apathy  or  dispas- 
sion,  by  the  sceptics  indisturbance,  by  the  Moli- 
nists  quietism,  by  comm»n  men  peace  of  consci- 
ence, seems  all  to  mean  but  great  tranquillity  of 
mind.  Temple, 
Qui'etly.  adv.  [from  quiet.] 

1 .  Calmly  ;  without  violent  emotion. 

Let  no  man  for  his  own  poverty  become  more 
oppressing  in  his  bargain,  but  quietly,  modestly, 
and  patiently  recommend  his  estate  to  God,  and 
leave  the  success  to  him.  TayUr, 

2.  Peaceably ;  without  offence. 
Although  the  rebels  had  behaved  themselves 

quietly  and  modestly  by  the  way  as  they  went  j 
yet  they  doubted  that  would  but  make  them  more 
hungry  to  fall  upon  the  spoil  in  the  end.  Bacon. 

3.  At  rest ;  without  agitation. 
Qui'etness.  n.  s.  [from  quiet.] 

1.  Coolness  of  temper. 

This  cruel  quietness  neither  returning  to  mislike 
nor  proceeding  to  favour  ;  gracious,  but  gracious 
still  after  one  manner.  Sidney. 

That  which  we  move  for  our  better  instruction 
sake,  turneth  into  anger  and  choler  in  them  ;  they 
grow  altogether  out  of  quietness  with  it;  they  an- 
swer fumingly.  Hooker. 

2.  Peace;  tranquillity. 

Stop  effusion  of  our  christian  blood, 
And  'stablish  quietness  on  ev'ry  side.  Shakesp. 

What  miseries  have  both  nations  avoided,  and 
what  juiciness  and  security  attained  by  their  peace- 
able union  ?  Hayward. 

3.  Stillness ;  calmness. 

If  we  compare  the  quietness  and  chastity  of  the 
Bolognese  pencil  to  tlie  bustle  and  tumult  that 
fills  every  part  of  a  Venetian  picture,  without  the 
least  attempt  to  interest  the  passions,  their  boasted 
art  will  appear  a  mere  struggle  without  eff'ect. 

Reynolds. 

Qui'etsome.  adj.  [from  quiet.]  Calm; 
still ;  undisturbed.    Not  in  use. 

Let  the  night  be  calm  and  quietsome. 
Without  tempestuous  storms  or  sad  affray. 

Spenser^ 

Qui'etude.  n.  s.  [quietude,  Fr.  from 
quiet.]  Rest;  repose;  tranquillity.  Not 
in  common  use. 

From  the  equal  distribution  of  the  phlegmatick 
humour,  the  proper  allay  of  fervent  blood,  will 
flow  a  future  quietude  and  serenitude  in  the  aflfec- 
tiuns.  Wotton  on  Education. 

Quill,  n.s. 

1.  The  hard  and  strong  feather  of  the 
wing,  of  which  pens  are  made. 

With  her  nimble  quills  his  soul  doth  seem  to 
hover, 

And  eye  the  very  pitch  that  lusty  bird  did  cover. 

Drayton. 

Birds  have  three  other  hard  substances  proper 
to  them  ;  the  bill,  which  is  of  a  like  matter  with 
the  teeth,  the  shell  of  the  egg,  and  their  quills. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist 

2.  The  instrument  of  writing. 

I  will  only  touch  the  duke's  own  department  in 
that  island,  the  proper  subject  of  my  quill. 

Wotton. 

Those  lives  they  faii'd  to  rescue  by  their  skill. 
Their  muse  would  make  immortal  with  her  quill. 

Garth. 

From  him  whose  quills  stand  quiver'd  at  his  ear. 
To  him  that  notches  sticks  at  Westminster  Proe, 

3.  Prick  or  dart  of  a  porcupine. 
Near  these  was  the  black  prince  of  Mouomo- 
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tapa,  by  whose  side  was  seen  the  quUl-i^aHmg 
porcupine.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Reed  on  which  weavers  wind  their 
threads. 

The  presumptuous  damsel  raslily  dar'd 
The  goddess'  self  to  challenge  to  the  field, 
And  to  compare  with  her  in  curious  skill, 
Of  works  with  loom,  with  needle,  and  with  quill. 

Spenser. 

The  instrument  with  which  musicians 
strike  their  strings. 

His  flying  fingers  and  harmonious  quill 
Strike  sev'n  distmguish'd  notes,  and  sev'n  at  once 
they  fill.  Dryden. 
Ui'llet.  n.s;  [quidlibef,  Lat.]  Subtilty; 
nicety ;  fraudulent  distinction ;  petty 
cant. 

Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer  ? 
where  be  his  quiddits  now  ?  his  quillets  ?  his  cases  i 
»nd  his  tricks  ?  Shaktsp. 

A  great  soul  weighs  in  the  scale  of  reason,  what 
it  is  to  judge  of  rather  than  dwell  with  too  scru- 
pulous a  diligence  upon  little  quillets  and  niceties. 

Digby. 

Ply  her  with  love  letters  and  billets. 
And  bait  them  well  for  quirks  and  quillets. 

Hudibras. 

uiLT.  n.  s.  [couette,  Fr.  kulcht,  Dut, 
culcita,  culcitra,  Lat.]  A  cover  made 
by  stitching  one  cloth  over  another  with 
some  soft  substance  between  them. 

Quilts  of  roses  and  spices  are  nothing  so  help- 
ful, as  to  take  a  cake  of  new  bread,  and  bedew 
it  with  a  little  sack.  Bacon. 

In  both  tables  the  beds  were  covered  with  mag- 
nificent quilts  amongst  the  richest  sort.  Arbuth. 

She  on  the  quilt  sinks  with  becoming  woe. 
Wrapt  in  a  gown,  for  sickness  and  for  show.  Pope. 

0  Quilt,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
stitch  one  cloth  upon  another  with  some- 
thing soft  between  them. 

The  sharp  steel  arriving  forcibly 
On  his  horse  neck  before  the  quilted  fell, 
Then  from  the  head  the  body  sundred  quite. 

Spenser. 

A  bag  quilted  with  bran  is  very  good,  but  it 
drieth  too  nmch.  Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 

Entellus  for  the  strife  prepares, 
Strip'd  of  his  quilted  coat,  his  body  bares, 
Compos'd  of  mighty  bone.  Dryden  s  JEneis. 

A  chair  was  ready. 
So  quilted,  that  he  lay  at  ease  reclin'd.  Dryden. 

Mayn't  I  quilt  my  rope  ?  it  galls  my  neck. 
ui'nary.  adj.  [quina7'ius,  Lat.]  Con- 
sisting of  five. 

This  quinary  number  of  elements  ought  to  have 
seen  restrained  to  the  generality  of  animals  and 
fegetables.  Boyle. 

uiNCE.  n.  s.  [coin,  Fr.  quidden,  Germ.] 
The  tree. 

The  guince  tree  is  of  alow  stature  ;  the  branches 
ire  ditfused  and  crooked  ;  the  flower  and  fruit  is 
ike  that  of  the  pear  tree  ;  but,  however  culti- 
vated, the  fruit  is  sour  and  astringent,  and  is  co- 
hered with  a  kind  of  down :  of  this  the  species 
ire  six.  Miller. 

The  fruit. 

They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry. 

Shakesp. 

A  quince,  in  token  of  fruitfulness,  by  the  laws 
f  Solon,  was  given  to  the  brides  of  Athens  upon 
he  day  of  their  marriage.    Peacham  on  Drawing. 

>  QuiNCH.  V.  n.  [This  word  seems  to 
be  the  same  with  queech,  winch,  and 
juecfc.]  To  stir ;  to  flounce  as  in  re- 
sentment or  pain. 

Bestow  all  my  soldiers  in  such  sort  as  I  have, 
hat  no  part  of  all  that  realm  shall  be  able  to  dare 
0  quincli.  Spenser. 

uincu'ncial.   adj.   [from  quincunx.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  quincunx. 
Of  a  pentagonal  or  quincuncial  disposition.  Sir 
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Thomas  Brown  produces  several  examples  in  his 
discourse  about  the  quincunx.  Ray. 

QUINCUNX,  n.  s.  [Latin.]  Quincunx 
order  is  a  plantation  of  trees,  disposed 
originally  in  a  square,  consisting  of  five 
trees,  one  at  each  corner,  and  a  fifth  in 
the  middle,  which  disposition,  repeated 
again  and  again,  forms  a  regular  grove, 
wood,  or  wildnerness  ;  and,  when  view- 
ed by  an  angle  of  the  square  or  paralel- 
logram,  presents  equal  or  parallel  alleys. 

Brown  produces  several  examples  in  his  dis- 
courses about  the  quincunx.    Raif  on  the  Creation. 

He  whose  lightning  pierc'd  tli'tberian  lines. 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines. 

Pope. 

QUINQUAGESIMA.  [Lat.]  Quinqua- 
gesima  Simday,  so  called  because  it  is 
the  fiftieth  day  before  Easter,  reckoned 
by  whole  numbers ;  Shrove  Sunday. 

Diet. 

Quinqua'ngular.  adj.  {quinque  and 
angulus,  Lat.]    Having  five  corners. 

Each  talus,  environed  with  a  crust,  conform- 
ing itself  to  the  sides  of  the  talus,  is  of  a  figure 
quinquangular.  Woodward. 

Exactly  round,  ordinately  quinquangular,  or  hav- 
ing the  sides  parallel.  More' s  Antidote  against  Ath. 

QuiNQUARTi'cULAR.  adj.  [quinqtie  and 
articulus,  Lat.]  Consisting  of  five  ar- 
ticles. 

They  have  given  an  end  to  the  quinquarticular 
controversy,  for  none  have  since  undertaken  to 
say  more.  Sanderson. 

Qui  NQUEFlD.  adj.  [qui/ique  and  Jindo, 
Lat.]    Cloven  in  five. 

Quinquefo'liated.  adj.  [quinque  and 
folium,  Lat,]    Having  five  leaves. 

Quinque'nnial.  adj.  [quinquennis, 
Lat.]  Lasting  five  years ;  happening 
once  in  five  years. 

Qui  nsy,  n.  s.  [corrupted  from  squi- 
nancy,]  A  tumid  inflammation  in  the 
throat,  which  sometimes  produces  suffo- 
cation. 

The  throttling  quinsy  'tis  my  star  appoints. 
And  rheumatisms  I  send  to  rack  the  joints.  Dryd. 

Great  heat  and  cold,  succeeding  one  another, 
occasion  pleurisies  and  quinsies.  Arbuthnot  o«  Air. 

Quint,  n.  s.  [quint,  Fr.]    A  set  of  five. 

For  state  has  made  a  quint 
Of  generals  he's  listed  in't.  hudibras. 

Qui'ntain.  n.s.  [quintain,  Fr.]   A  post 

with  a  turning  up.    See  QuiNTlN. 

My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down  ;  and  that,  which  here  stands 
up. 

Is  but  a  qidntain,  a  mere  lifeless  block.  Shakesp. 

Qui  ntal,  n.  s.  [cmtupondium,  Lat.] 
An  hundred  weight  to  weigh  with. 

QUINTESSENCE,  n.s.  [quinta  essentia, 
Lat.] 

1.  A  fifth  being. 

From  their  gross  matter  she  abstracts  the  forms. 
And  draws  a  kind  of  quintessence  from  things. 

Davies. 

The  ethereal  quintessence  of  heav'n 
Flew  upward,  spirited  with  various  forms. 
That  rowl'd  orbicular,  and  turn'd  to  stars.  Milton. 

They  made  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  to  be 
the  four  elements,  of  which  all  earthly  tilings 
were  compounded,  and  supposed  the  heavens  to 
he  a  quintessence  or  fifth  sort  of  body  distinct  from 
all  these.  Watts' s  Logich. 

2.  An  extract  from  any  thing,  containing 
all  its  virtues  in  a  small  quantity. 
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To  me  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust  i'  man 
delights  not  me,  nor  woman  neither.  Shakesp. 

Who  can  in  memory,  or  wit,  or  will. 
Or  air,  or  fire,  or  earth,  or  water  find  ? 

What  alchymist  can  draw,  with  all  his  skill. 
The  quintessence  of  these  out  of  the  mind 

Vaviei. 

*  or  1  am  a  very  dead  thing. 
In  whom  love  wrought  new  alchymy, 
For  by  his  art  he  did  express 
A  quintessence  even  from  nothingness. 
From  dull  piivations  and  lean  emptiness.  Donne. 

Paracelsus,  by  the  help  of  an  intense  cold, 
teaches  to  separate  the  c[uintessence  of  wine.Boi/ie. 

Let  there  be  light !  said  God  ;  and  forthwith  light 
Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure. 
Sprung  from  the  deep.         Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

When  the  supreme  faculties  move  regularly,  the 
inferior  passions  and  aflfections  following,  there 
arises  a  serenity  and  complacency  upon  the  whole 
soul,  infinitely  beyond  the  greatest  bodily  plea- 
sures, the  highest  gumtessence  and  elixir  of  worldly 
delights.  South. 
Quintesse'ntial.  adj.  [from  quintes- 
sence.']   Consisting  of  quintessence. 

Venturous  assertions  as  would  have  puzzled 
the  authors  to  have  made  them  good,  specially 
considerina  that  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  the 
quintessential  matter  and  circular  figure  of  the 
heavens  ;  so  neither  is  there  to  the  light  thereof. 

Hakewill. 

Qui'ntin.  n.  s.  [I  know  not  whence  de- 
rived ;  Minsht  iv  deduces  it  from  quin- 
tus,  Lat.  and  calls  it  a  game  celebrated 
every  fifth  year;  palus  quintanus,  Lat. 
Ainsworth ;  quintaine,  Fr.  An  upright 
post,  on  the  top  of  which  a  cross  post 
turned  upon  a  pin ;  at  one  end  of  the 
cross  post  was  a  broad  board,  and  at  the 
other  a  heavy  sand  bag ;  the  play  was 
to  ride  against  the  broad  end  with  a 
lance,  and  pass  by  before  the  sand  bag, 
coming  round,  should  strike  the  tilter 
on  the  back. 

At  quintin  he. 
In  honour  of  his  bridaltee. 
Hath  challeng'd  either  wide  countee 
Come  cut  and  long  tail,  for  there  be 
Six  batchelors  as  bold  as  he, 
Adjuting  to  his  company. 

And  eacli  one  hath  his  livery.  Ben  Jonson. 

Qui'ntuple.  adj.  [quiniuplus,  Lat,] 
Fivefold. 

In  the  country,  the  greatest  proportion  of  mor- 
tality, one  hundred  and  fifty-six,  is  above  quin- 
tuple unto  twenty-eight  the  least. 

Graunt's  Bills  of  Mort. 
Quip.  n.s.  [derived  by  the  etymologists, 
from  whip.]    A  sharp  jest ;  a  taunt ;  a 
sarcasm . 

Notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips. 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel  like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love. 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still.  ShaU. 

If  1  sent  him  word  his  beard  was  not  well  cut, 
he  would  send  me  word,  he  cut  it  to  please  him- 
self :  tills  is  called  the  quip  modest. 

Shak.  As  you  like  it. 

Nymph,  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  jollity. 
Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles.  Milton. 
To  Quip.  v.  a.  To  rally  with  bitter  sar- 
casms. Ainsworth. 
QUIRE,  n.  s.  [choeur,  Fr.  chore,  Ital.] 
].  A  body  of  singers;  a  chorus. 

The  trees  did  bud  and  early  blossoms  bone. 
And  all  the  quire  of  birds  did  sweetly  sing. 
And  told  that  garden's  pleasures  in  their  caroling. 

Spenser. 

Myself  have  lim'd  a  bush  for  her. 
And  plac'd  h  quire  of  such  enticing  birds. 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  theifluys.  Shakesp. 
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At  tliy  nativity  a  glorious  quire 
Of  anguls  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  snng 
To  she'pherds  watching  at  their  folds  by  liight. 
And  told  them  the  Melsiah  now  was  born.  Milton. 

I  may  worship  thee 
For  ay,  with  temples  vow'd  and  virgin  quires. 

Milton. 

Begin  the  song,  and  strike  the  livelying  lyre, 
Lo  how  tlie  years  to  come,  a  numerous  and  well 

fitted  quire, 
All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance, 
And  to  my  song  with  smooth  and  equal  measures 
dance.  Cowley. 
As  in  beauty  she  surpass'd  the  quire. 
So  nobler  than  the  rest  was  her  attire.  Dryden. 

2.  The  part  of  the  church  where  the  ser- 
vice is  sung. 

I  am  all  on  fire. 
Not  all  tlie  buckets  in  a  country  quire 
Shall  quench  my  rage.  Cleaveland. 

Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  hallow'd  quire. 
Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the  engines  play. 

Dryden. 

The  fox  obscene  to  gaping  tombs  retires, 
And  wolves  with  howling  fill  the  sacred  quires. 

Pope. 

3.  [Cahier,  Fr.]  A  bundle  of  paper  con- 
sisting of  twenty-foiu-  sheets. 

7b  Quire,  v.n.   tfrom  the  noun.]  To 
sing  in  concert. 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  be- 

^  hold'st 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubims.S?ia/(f.<!p. 

My  throat  of  war  be  turn'd 
Which  quired  witli  my  dram,  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin's  voice 
"That  babies  lulls  asleep.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Qui'rister.  n.  s.  [from  quiir.]  Clio- 
rister ;  one  who  sings  in  concert,  gene- 
rally in  divine  service. 

The  coy  quiristers,  that  lodge  within, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.  Thomson  s  Spring. 

QviiRK.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  I  can  find 
no  rational  derivation.] 

1.  Quick  stroke  ;  sharp  fit. 

I've  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  of  neither  on  the  start, 
Can  woman  me  uuto't.  Shakesp. 

2.  Smart  taunt. 

Some  kind  cf  men  quarrel  purposely  on  others 
to  taste  their  valour  ;  belike,  this  is  a  man  of  that 
quirk.  Shakesp. 

I  may  chance  to  have  some  odd  quirks  and  rem- 
nants of  wit  broken  on  me.  Shakesp'. 

3.  Slight  conceit. 

Conceits,  puns,  quirks  or  quibMes,  jests  and  re- 
partees may  agreeably  entertain,  but  have  no 
place  in  the  search  after  truth.  Watts  on  the  Mind. 

4.  Flight  of  fancy.    Not  in  use. 
Most  fortunately  he  hath  atchiev'd  a  maid, 

That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame. 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens. 

Shakesp. 

5.  Subtilty ;  nicety ;  artful  distinction. 

Let  a  lawyer  tell  them  he  has  spied  some  de- 
fect in  an  entail ;  how  solicitous  are  they  to  repair 
that  error,  and  leave  nothing  to  the  mercy  of  a 
\dw  quirk?  Decay  of'  Piety. 

There  are  a  thousand  quirks  to  avoid  the'  stroke 
of  the  law.  L'Estrange's  Fables, 

6.  Loose  light  tune. 

Now  the  chapel's  silver  bell  you  hear. 
That  summons  you  to  all  the  pride  of  pray'r  ; 
Light  quirks  of  musick,  broken  and  uneven.  Pope. 

To  Quit.  v.  a.  part,  pass,  quit ;  pret.  / 
quit  or  quitted,  [quiter,  Fr.  quitare, 
ital.  quitar.  Span.] 

1.  To  discharge  an  obligation ;  to  make 
even. 

We  will  be  quit  of  thine  oath,  which  thou  hast 
made  us  to  swear.  Joshua,  ii,  20. 

By  this  act,  old  tyrant,  ^ 
I  shall  be  quit  with  thee  j  while  I  was  virtuous. 
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I  was  a  stranger  to  thy  blood,  but  now- 
Sure  thou  wilt  love  me  for  this  horrid  crime. 

Denham. 

To  John  I  ow'd  great  obligation  ; 
But  John,  unhappily,  thought  fit 

To  publish  it  to  all  the  nation  ; 
Sure  .Tolin  and  1  are  more  than  quit  Prim: 

2.  To  set  free. 

Thou  art  quit  from  a  thousand  calamities  ;  there- 
fore let  thy  joy,  which  should  be  as  great  for  thy 
freedom  from  them,  as  is  thy  sadness  when  thou 
feelest  any  of  them,  do  the  same  cure  upon  thy 
discontent.  Taylor. 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  jirolong 
Life  much  :  bent  rather  how  I  may  be  quit 
Fairest  and  easiest  of  (his  cumb'rous  charge.  Milt. 

To  quit  you  of  this  fear,  you  have  already 
looked  death  in  the  face ;  what  have  you  found 
so  terrible  in  it  ?  Wake. 

3.  To  carry  through ;  to  discharge ;  to 
perform. 

Never  worthy  prince  a  day  did  quit 
With  greater  hazard,  and  with  more  renown. 

Daniel. 

4.  To  clear  himself  of  an  affair :  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun. 

Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroickly  hathfinish'd. 
A  life  heroick,  on  his  enemies 
Fully  reveng'd,  hath  left  them  years  of  mourning. 

Milton. 

5.  To  repay  ;  to  requite. 

He  fair  the  knight  saluted,  loutinglow, 
Who  fair  him  quitted,  as  that  courteous  was.  Spens. 

Enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature. 
To  quit  this  horrid  act.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

6.  To  vacate  obligations. 

For  our  reward. 
All  our  debts  are  paid  ;  dangers  of  law 
Actions,  decrees,  judgments  against  us  quitted. 

Ben  Jonson. 

One  step  higher 
Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude.  Milton. 

7.  To  pay  any  obligation ;  to  clear  a  debt ; 
to  be  tantamount. 

They  both  did  fail  of  their  purpose,  and  got  not 
so  nmch  as  to  quit  their  charges  ;  because  truth, 
which  is  the  secret  of  the  most  high  God,  whose 
proper  handy-work  all  things  are,  cannot  be  com- 
passed with  that  wit  and  tliose  senses  which  are 
our  own.  Hooker. 

Does  not  the  .air  feed  the  flame  ?  and  does  not 
the  flame  at  the  same  time  warm  and  enlighten  the 
air.'  and  does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with  all 
the  elements  in  the  noble  fruits  that  issue  from  it  ? 

South's  Sermons. 

Still  I  shall  hear,  and  never  quit  the  score, 
Stuun'd  with  hoarse  Codrus'Theseid  o'er  and  o'er. 

Dryden. 

Iron  works  ought  to  be  confined  to  certain  places, 
where  there  is  no  conveyance  for  timber  to  places 
of  vent,  so  as  to  quit  the  cost  of  the  carriage. 

Temple. 

8.  [Contracted  from  flCj'MiY.]  To  absolve; 
to  acquit. 

Nor  further  seek  what  their  offences  be. 
Guiltless  I  quit,  guilty  I  set  them  free.  Fairfax. 

9.  To  pay. 

Far  other  plaints,  tears,  and  laments 
The  time,  the  place,  and  our  estates  require. 

Think  on  thy  sins,  which  man's  old  foe  presents 
Before  that  judge  that  quits  each  soul  his  nire. 

Faiifax. 

10.  To  abandon  ;  to  forsake. 

Their  father, 
Then  old  and  fond  of  issue,  took  such  sorrow, 
That  he  ^uif  being.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Honours  are  promis'd 
To  all  will  quit  'em  ;  and  rewards  propos'd 
Even  to  slaves  that  can  detect  their  courses 

Ben  Jonson. 

Such  variety  of  arguments  only  distract  the 
understanding,  such  a  superficial  way  of  exa- 
mining is  to  quit  truth  for  appearance,  only  to 
serve  our  vanity. 

1 1.  To  resign  ;  to  give  up. 


QUI 

The  prince,  renow'd  in  bounty  as  in  arms, 
With  pity  saw  the  ill-conceal'd  distress, 

Quitted  his  title  to  Campaspe's  charms, 
And  gave  the  fair  one  to  the  friend's  embrace. 

Prior. 

Qui'tchgrass.  n.  s.  [cpice.  Sax.  gra- 
men  canium,  Lat.]  Dog-grass. 

They  are  the  best  corn  to  grow  on  grounds  sub- 
ject to  quitchgrass oi  other  weeds. Mortimei-'s  Husb. 
Quite,  adv.  [This  is  derived,  by  the  ety- 
mologists, from  quittt,  discharged,  free, 
Fr.  which,  however  at  first  appearance 
unlikely,  is  much  favoured  by  the  ori- 
ginal use  of  the  word,  which  was  in 
this  combination,  quite  and  clean;  that 
is,  with  a  clean  riddance:  its  pre- 
sent signification  was  gradually  intro- 
duced.] Completely ; perfectly ;  totally; 
thoroughly. 

'Ihose  latter  exclude  not  the  former  quite  and 
clean  as  unnecessary.  Hooker. 
He  hath  sold  us,  and  quite  devoured  our  money. 

Genesis,  xxxi. 

If  some  foreign  ideas  will  offer  themselves,  reject 
them,  and  hinder  them  from  running  away  with 
our  thoughts  9uife  from  the  subject  in  liand.Loc/te. 

The  same  actions  may  be  aimed  at  different  ends, 
and  arise  from  quite  contrary  principles.  Addison. 
Qui'trent.  n.  s.  [quit  and  rent.]  Small 
rent  reserved. 

Such  a  tax  would  be  insensible,  and  pass  but  as 
a  small  quitrent,  which  every  one  would  be  content 
to  pay  towards  the  guard  of  the  seas.  Temple. 

My  old  master,  a  little  before  his  death,  wished 
him  joy  of  the  estate  which  was  falling  to  him, 
desiring  him  only  to  pay  the  gifts  of  charity  he 
had  left  as  quitreirts  upon  the  estate.  Addison's  Spec. 
Quits,  interj.  [from  quit.]  An  excla- 
mation used  when  any  thing  is  repayed 
and  the  parties  become  even. 
Qui'ttance.  n.  s.  [quitance,  Fr.] 

1.  Discharge  from  a  debt  or  obligation; 
an  acquittance. 

Now  I  am  remember'd,  he  scorn'd  at  me  ! 
But  that's  all  one  ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. Shah. 

2.  Recompence ;  return ;  repayment. 
Mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  state, 

Rend'ring  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  outhreath'd, 
To  Henry  Monmouth.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Plutus,  the  god  of  gold, 
Is  but  his  steward  ;  no  meed  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itself ;  no  gift  to  him 
But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
All  use  of  quittance.       Shakesp.  Timon  of' Athens. 

We  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand, 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit.  Shah 

To  Qui'ttance.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  repay ;  to  recompense.  A  word  not 
used. 

Embrace  me  then  this  opportunity. 
As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit,  Shakesp. 

Qui'tter.  n.  s. 

1.  A  deliverer,  Ainsworth. 

2.  Scoria  of  tin.  Ainsworth. 
Qui'tterbone.  n.  s. 

Quitterbone  is  a  hard  round  swelling  upon  the 
coronet,  between  the  heel  and  the  quarter,  and 
grows  most  commonly  on  the  inside  of  the  foot. 

Farrier  s  Diet 

QUI'VER,  n.s.  [This  word  seems  to 
be  corrupted  from  couvrir,  Fr.  or 
cover.]    A  case  or  sheath  for  arrows. 

As  Dianne  hunted  on  a  day. 
She  chanc'd  to  come  where  Cupid  lay. 

His  quiver  by  his  head, 
One  of  his  shafts  she  stole  away,  ' 
And  one  of  hers  did  close  convey 

Into  the  other's  stead  ; 
With  that  love  wounded  ray  love's  heart. 
But  Dianne  beasts  with  Cupid's  dart.  Spenser. 
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Those  works,  with  ease  as  much  he  did, 
As  you  would  ope  and  shut  your  qttiver-Wd.  Chap. 

Diana's  nymphs  would  be  arrayed  in  white,  their 
arms  and  shoulders  naked,  bows  in  tlieir  hands, 
and  quivers  by  their  sides.     Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Her  sounding  quiver  on  lier  shoulder  ty'd. 
One  hand  a  dart,  and  one  a  bow  supply'd.  Dryd. 

:Ui'vER.  adj.  Nimble ;  active.  Not  in 
use. 

There  was  a  little  quiver  fellow,  and  he  would 
nanage  you  his  piece  thus  ;  and  he  would  about 
and  about.  Sliakesp. 

0  Qui'vER.  V.  n. 

.  To  quake ;  to  play  with  a  tremu.ous 
motion. 

The  birds  chaunt  melody  on  every  bush. 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind. 

Shakesp. 

O'er  tlie  pommel  cast  tlie  knight, 
Forward  he  iiew,  and  pitching  on  his  head. 
He  quiver'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead.  Dryd, 

With  what  a  spring  his  furious  soul  broke  loose. 
And  left  the  limlis  still  quivering  on  the  ground. 

Addis07t. 

Eurydice  with  quiv'ring  voice  he  mourn'd, 
And  Heber's  banks  Eurydice  return'd.  Gay. 

Dancing  sun-beams  on  the  waters  play'd. 
And  verdant  alders  form'd  a  qidv'ring  shade. 

Pope. 

The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees. 
The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curjing  breeze.  Pope. 

,  To  shiver  ;  to  shudder. 

Zelmane  would  have  put  to  her  helping  hand, 
but  she  was  taken  with  sucli  a  quivering,  that  she 
thought  it  more  wisdom  to  lean  herself  to  a  tree 
and  look  on.  Sidney. 

:ui'vERED.  adj.  [from  quivet\] 
,  Furnished  with  a  quiver. 

'Tis  chastity  ' 
She  that  has  that,  is  clad  in  compleat  steel. 
And  like  a  quiver'd  nymph  with  arrows  keen. 
May  trace  huge  forests  and  unharbour'd  heaths. 
Infamous  hills,  and  perilous  sandy  wilds.  Milton. 

.  Shfeathed  as  in  a  quiver. 

From  him  whose  quills  stand  quiver'd  in  his  ear. 
To  him  who  notches  sticks  at  Westminster.  Pope. 

'o  QuoB.  v.n.  [A  low  word.]  To  move 
as  the  embrio  does  in  the  womb ;  to 
move  as  the  heart  does  when  throbbing. 
^UO'DLIBET.  n.s.  [Lat,]  A  nice 
point ;  a  subtilty. 

He  who  reading  on  the  heart. 
When  all  his  quodlibets  of  art 
Could  not  expound  its  pulse  and  heat. 
Swore,  he  had  never  felt  it  beat.  Prior. 

•uodlibeta'rian.  n.  s.  [quodlibet, 
LsX.]  One  who  talks  or  disputes  on 
any  subject.  Diet. 
>uodlibe'tical.  adj.  [quodlibet,  Lat.] 
Not  restrained  to  a  particular  subject ; 
in  the  schools,  theses  or  problems,  an- 
ciently proposed  to  be  debated  for  curi- 
osity or  entertainment,  were  so  called. 

Diet. 

iuoiF.  n.  s.  [cotffe,  Fr.] 
.  Any  cap  with  which  the  head  is  co- 
vered.   See  Coif. 


QUO 

Hence,  thou  sickly  quoif, 
Thnu  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head, 
Which  princes,  flesii'd  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit. 

Shakesp. 

2.  The  cap  of  a  serjeant  at  law. 
To  Quoif.  v.  a.  {coeffer,  Fr.]    To  cap; 
to  dress  with  a  head-dress. 

She  is  always  quoiffed  with  the  head  of  an  ele 
phant,  to  shew  that  this  animal  is  the  breed  of 
that  country.  Addison. 

Quoi  FFURE.  n.  s.  [coeffure,  Fr.]  Head- 
dress. 

The  lady  in  the  next  medal  is  very  particular  in 
her  quoiffure.  Addison  on  Medals. 

QuoiL.  n.  s.  See  Coil. 
Quoin,  n.  s.  \eoin,  Fr.] 

1.  Corner. 

A  sudden  tempest  from  the  desert  flew  ' 
With  horrid  wings,  and  thunder'd  as  it  blew. 
Then  whirling  round,  the  quoins  together  strook. 

Sandys. 

■  Build  brick  houses  with  strong  and  firm  quoins 
or  columns  at  each  end.      Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

2.  An  instrument  for  raising  warlike  en- 
gines. Ainsworth. 

Quoit,  n.s.  [coete,  Dut.] 

1.  Something  thrown  to  a  great  distance 
to  a  certain  point. 

He  plays  at  quoits  well.        Shakesp.  Henry  IV, 
When  he  played  at  quoits,  he  was  allowed  his 
breeches  and  stockings.        Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

2.  The  discus  of  the  ancients  is  some- 
times called  in  English  quoit,  but  im- 
properly ;  the  game  of  quo  its  is  a  game 
of  skill ;  the  discuss  was  only  a  trial  of 
strength,  as  among  us  to  throw  the 
hammer. 

To  Quoit,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
throw  quoits  ;  to  play  at  quoits.  Drydcn 
uses  it  to  throw  the  discus.  See  the 
noun. 

Noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive. 
To  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  and  chariots  drive. 

Dryden. 

To  Quoit,  v.  a.  To  throw. 

Quoit  him  down,  Bardolf,  like  a  shove-groat 
shilling.  Shakesp. 

QUO  NDAM.  [Lat.]  Having  been  for- 
merly.   A  ludicrous  word. 

This  is  the  quondatn  king,  let's  seize  upon  him. 

Shakesp. 

What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  barber,  but  his  worship  now.  Dryden. 
QuooK.  preterite  of  quake.  Obsolete. 
Freely  up  those  royal  spoils  he  took. 
Yet  at  the  lion's  skin  he  inly  quook.  Spenser. 

QUORUM,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A  bench  of 
justices  ;  such  a  number  of  any  officers 
as  is  sufficient  to  do  business. 

They  were  a  parcel  of  mummers,  and  being  him- 
self one  of  the  quorum  in  his  own  county,  he 
wondered  that  none  of  the  Middlesex  justices  took 
cave  to  lay  some  of  them  by  the  heels.  Addisoyi, 

Quo'ta.  n.s.  [quotus,  L.at.']  A  share; 
a  proportion  as  assigned  to  each. 


QUO 

Scarce  one  in  this  list  but  engages  to  supply  a 
quota  of  brisk  young  fellows,  equipt  with  hats 
and  feathers.  Addison. 

Quota'tion.  n.s.  [£rom  quote.] 
J.  The  act  of  quoting  ;  citation. 
2.  Passage  adduced  out  of  an  author  as 
evidence  or  illustration. 

_  He,  that  has  but  ever  so  little  examined  the 
citations  of  writers,  cannot  doubt  how  little  credit 
tlie  quotations  deserve,  where  the  originals  are 
wanting.        _  Locke. 

He  rang'd  his  tropes,  and  preach'd  up  patience, 
Back'd  his  opinion  with  quotations.  Prior. 
To  QUOTE.  V.  a.  [quoter,  Fr.]  To  cite 
an  author  or  passage  of  an  author  ;  to 
adduce  by  way  of  authority  or  illustra- 
tion the  words  of  another. 

The  second  chapter  to  the  Romans  is  here 
quoted  only  to  paint  the  margent.  Whitgijie. 
St.  Paul  quotes  one  of  their  poets  for  this  saying. 

Stillin^eet. 

He  changed  his  mind,  say  the  papers,  andquote 
for  it  Melchior  Adams  and  Hospinian.  Atterhury. 

He  quoted  texts  right  upon  our  Saviour,  though 
he  expounded  them  wrong.  Atterhury. 

He  will,  in  the  middle  of  a  session,  quote  pas- 
sages out  of  Plato  and  Pindar.  Swift's  Miscel. 
Quo'ter.  n.  s.  [from  quote.]  Citer ; 
he  that  quotes. 

1  proposed  this  passage  entire,  to  take  off  the 
disguise  which  its  quoter  put  upon  it.  Atterhury. 

Quoth,  verb  imperfect.  [This  is  only 
part  of  cJjoSan,  Sax.  retained  in  English, 
and  is  now  ordy  used  iii  ludicrous  lan- 
guage. It  is  used  by  Sidney  irregUr 
larly  in  the  second  person.]  Quoth  I, 
say  I  or  said  I ;  quoth  he,  says  he  or 
said  he. 

Enjoying,  quoth  you.  Sidney. 

Shall  we,  quoth  he,  so  basely  brook 
This  paltry  ass  ?  Hudibras. 
Quoti'dian.  adj.  [quotidien,  Fr.  quoti- 
dianus,  Lat.]    Daily ;  happening  every 
day. 

Quotidian  things,  and  equidistant  hence 
Shut  him  for  man  in  one  circumference.  Donne. 

Nor  was  this  a  short  fit  of  sliaking,  as  an  ague, 
but  a  quotidian  fever,  always  increasing  to  higher 
inflammation.  King  Charles. 

Quoti  dian,  n.  s.  [febris  quotidiana, 
Lat.]  A  quotidian  fever ;  a  fever  which 
returns  every  day. 

]f  1  could  meet  that  fancymonger,  I  would 
give  him  counsel ;  for  he  reenis  to  have  the  quoti- 
dian of  love.  Shakesp. 

Quo'tient.  n.  s.  [quotient,  Fr.  quoties, 
Lat.] 

In  arithmetick,  quotient  is  the  number  produced 
by  the  division  of  the  two  given  numbers  the  one 
by  the  other.  Cocker. 

To  make  all  the  steps  belonging  to  the  same 
pair  of  stairs  of  an  equal  height,  they  consider  the 
height  of  the  room  in  feet  and  inches,  and  mul- 
tiply the  feet  b^  twelve,  whose  product,  with  the 
number  of  odd  inches,  gives  the  sum  of  the  whole 
height  in  inches,  which  sum  they  divide  by  the 
number  of  steps  they  intend  to  have  in  that  height, 
and  the  quotient  shall  be  tlie  number  of  inches  and 
parts  that  each  step  shall  be  high.  Moion^ 
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IS  called  the  canine  letter,  because 
'  it  is  uttered  with  some  resemblance 
to  the  growl  or  snarl  of  a  cur  :  it  has 
one  constant  sound  in  English,  such  as 
it  has  in  other  languages ;  as,  red,  rose, 
more,  muriatick :  in  words  derived  from 
the  Greek,  it  is  followed  by  an  h,  rhap- 
sody:  r  is  never  mute,  unless  the  second 
r  may  be  accounted  mute,  where  two 
rr  are  used ;  as  myrrh. 
To  Ra'bate.  v.  n.  [rabattre,  Fr.]  In 
falconry,  to  recover  a  hawk  to  the  fist 
again;  ^  Ainsworth. 
Ra'bato.  ii.  s.  A  neckband  ;  a  ruff, 

I  think  your  other  rabato  were  better.  Shakesp. 
Broke  broad  jests  upon  her  narrow  heel, 
Pok'd  her  rabatos,  and  survey'd  her  steel. 

Old  Comedy. 

To  Ra'bbet.  v.  a.  [rabatre,  raboter,  Fr.] 
To  pare  down  pieces  of  wood  so  as  to 
fit  one  another. 

The  rabbet  plane  is  to  cut  part  of  the  upper  edge 
of  a  board  straight  or  square  down,  that  the  edge 
of  another  board,  cut  down  in  the  same  manner, 
may  join  into  the  square  of  the  first;  and  this 
lapping  over  of  two  boards  is  called  rabbeting. 

Moxon. 

The  window  frame  hath  every  one  of  its  lights 
rabbeted  on  its  outside,  about  half  an  inch  into  the 
frame,  and  all  these  rabbets  are  groved  square. 

Moxon. 

Ra'bbet.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]   A  joint 

made  by  paring  two  pieces  so  that  they 

wrap  over  one  another. 

Having  drove  in  the  hooks,  they  set  the  rabbets 
of  the  door  within  the  rabbets  of  the  door-post. 

Moxon, 

Ra'bbi.  7  w.  s.  a  doctor  among  the 
Ra'bbin.  3  Jews. 

The  Hebrew  rabbins  say,  that  nature  hath  given 
man,  for  the  pronouncing  of  all  letters,  the  lips, 
the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the  palate,  and  throat. 

Camden's  Remains. 

Be  not  ye  called  rabbi;  for  one  is  your  master, 
even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren.  Mat.  xxiii.  8. 
Ra'bbit.  n.  s.   [robbe,  robbekin,  Dut.] 
A  furry  animal  that  lives  on  plants,  and 
burrows  in  the  ground. 

I  knew  a  wench  married,  as  she  went  to  the 
garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit.  Shahesp. 

A  company  of  scholars,  going  to  catch  conies, 
carried  one  with  them  which  had  not  much  wit, 
and  gave  in  charge,  that  if  he  saw  any,  he  should 
be  silent  for  fear  of  scaring  of  them  :  but  he  no 
sooner  espied  a  company  of  rabbits,  but  he  cried 
aloud,  ecce  multi  cuniculi ;  which  he  had  no  sooner 
said,  but  the  conies  ran  to  their  burrows ;  and  he 
being  checked  by  them  for  it,  answered.  Who 
■would  have  thought  that  the  rabbits  understood 
Latin?  Bacon. 

RABBLE,  n.  s.  [rabula,  Lat.  rabulfiri, 
low  Lat.]  A  tumultuous  crowd  ;  an 
assembly  of  low  people. 

Countrymen,  will  ye  relent,  and  yield  to  mercy. 
Or  let  a  rabble  lead  you  to  your  deaths  ?  Shakesp. 

Go  bring  the  rabble  here  to  this  place.  Shakesp. 

Of  these  his  several  ravishments,  betrayings, 
and  stealing  away  of  men's  wives,  came  in  all 
those  ancient  fables,  and  all  thatrai6/e  of  Grecian 
forgeries.  Raleigh. 

The  better  sort  abhors  scurrility. 
And  often  censures  what  the  rabble  like.  Roscwn. 
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That  profane,  atheistical,  epicurean  rahhle, 
whom  the  whole  nation  so  rings  of,  are  not  the 
wisest  men  in  the  world.  South. 

To  gratify  the  barbarous  audience,  I  gave  them 
a  short  rabble  scene,  because  the  mob  are  repre- 
sented by  Plutarch  and  Polybius  with  the  same 
characters  of  baseness  and  cowardice.  Dryden. 

In  change  of  government. 
The  rabble  rule  their  great  oppressors  fate, 
Do  sovereign  justice  and  revenge  the  state.  Dryd. 

His  enemi-es  have  been  only  able  to  make  ill 
impressions  upon  the  low  and  ignorant  rabble,  and 
to  put  the  dregs  of  the  people  in  a  ferment. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

Ra'bblement.  n.  s.  [from  rabble.] 
Crowd ;  tumultuous  assembly  of  mean 
people.    Not  in  use. 

A  rude  rabblement, 
Whose  like  he  never  saw,  he  durst  not  bide. 
But  got  his  ready  steed,  and  fast  away  'gan  ride. 

Spenser. 

The  rabblement  houted,  clapp'd  their  chopt 
liands,  and  uttered  a  deal  of  stinking  breath. 

Shakesp. 

There  will  be  always  tyrants,  murderers,  thieves, 
traitors,  and  other  of  the  same  rabblement.  Camden. 

Ra'bid.   adj.   [rabidus,  Lat.]  Fierce; 

furious ;  mad. 
Ra'binet.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  smaller  ord 

nance.  Ainsworth. 
RACE.  n.  s.  [race,  Fr.  from  radice,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  family  ascending. 

2.  Family  descending. 

He  in  a  moment  will  create 
Another  world  ;  out  of  man,  a  race 
Of  men  innumerable,  there  to  dwell.  Milton. 

Male  he  created  thee,  but  thy  consort 
Female  for  race.  Milton. 

High  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  place, 
And  proud  like  her  of  an  immortal  race.  Dryden. 
Hence  the  long  race  of  Alban  fathers  come. 

Diyden. 

3.  A  generation ;  a  collective  family. 

A  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  rolts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds.  Shakesp.  Merch.  of  Venice. 

4.  A  particular  breed. 
The  race  of  mules,  fit  for  the  plough  is  bred 

Chapman. 

Instead 

Of  spirits  malign,  a  better  race  to  bring 
Into  their  vacant  room.  Milton 
In  the  races  of  mankind  and  families  of  the 
world,  there  remains  not  to  one  above  another 
the  least  pretence  to  have  the  right  of  inheritance. 

Locke. 

If  they  are  all  debas'd  and  willing  slaves, 
The  young  but  breathing  to  grow  grey  in  bondage. 
And  the  old  sinking  to  ignoble  graves, 
Of  such  a  race  no  matter  who  is  king.  Murphy. 

5.  Race  of  ginger,  [rayz  de  gengibre. 
Span.]    A  root  or  sprig  of  ginger. 

6.  A  particular  strength  or  taste  of  wine, 
applied  by  Temple  to  any  extraordinary 
natural  force  of  intellect. 

Of  gardens  there  may  be  forms  wholly  irregu 
lar,  that  may  have  more  beauty  than  of  others ; 
but  they  must  owe  it  to  some  extraordinary  dis- 
positions of  nature  in  the  seat,  or  some  great  race 
of  fancy  or  judgment  in  contrivance.  Temple. 

7.  [Ras,  Islandick.]    Contest  in  running, 

To  describe  races  and  games 
Of  (Tlting  furniture.  Milton. 
Stand  forth  ye  champions,  who  the  gauntlet 
wield. 

Or  you,  the  swiftest  racers  of  the  field  ; 
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Stand  forth,  ye  wrestlers  who  these  pastimes  ^eoe, 
I  wield  the  gauntlet,  and  I  run  the  race.  jPop». 

8.  Course  on  the  feet. 

The  flight  of  many  birds  is  swifter  than  the  race 
of  any  beasts.  Bacon. 

9.  Progress;  course. 

It  suddenly  fell  from  an  excess  of  favour,  which 
many  examples  have  taught  them,  never  stopt  hij 
race  till  it  came  to  a  headlong  overthrow.  Sidney. 

My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  shame.  Milt. 

The  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  of  his  race  though  steep.  Milton. 

He  safe  retuni'd,  the  race  of  glory  past. 
New  to  his  friends  embrace.         Pope's  Odyssey. 

10.  Train ;  process. 

An  offensive  war  is  made,  which  is  unjust  in 
the  aggressor  ;  the  prosecution  and  race  of  the  war 
carrieth  the  defendant  to  invade  the  ancient  patri- 
mony of  the  first  aggressor,  who  is  now  turnei 
defendant ;  shall  he  sit  down,  and  not  put  him- 
self in  defence  ?  Bacon; 

The  race  of  this  war  fell  upon  the  loss  of  Urbin, 
which  he  reobtained.  Bacon. 

Ra'cehorse.  n.  s,  [race  and  horse,] 
Horse  bred  to  run  for  prizes. 

The  reason  Hudibras  gives,  why  those,  who 
can  talk  on  trifles,  speak  with  the  greatest  fluency, 
is,  that  the  tongue  is  like  a  race-horse,  which  runs 
the  faster  the  less  weight  it  carries.  Addison. 

Racema'tion.  n.  s.  [racemus,  Lat.] 
Cluster,  like  that  of  grapes. 

A  cock  will  in  one  day  fertilitate  the  whole 
racemation  or  cluster  of  eggs,  which  are  not  ex- 
cluded in  many  weeks  after.  Brown. 

Racemi'ferous.  adj.  [racemus and  fero, 

Lat.]    Bearing  clusters. 
Ra'cer.  n.  s.  [from  race.]  Runner ;  one 

that  contends  in  speed. 
His  stumbling  founder'd  jade  can  trot  as  high 

As  any  other  Pegasus  can  fly  ; 

So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud. 

Than  all  the  swift-finn'd  rocei's  of  the  flood. Dorsrt. 
A  poet's  form  she  plac'd  before  their  eyes, 

And  bad  the  nimblest  racer  seize  the  prize.  Pope. 

Ra'ciness.  n.  s.  [from  racy.]  The  qua- 
lity of  being  racy. 

Rack.  n.  s.  [racke,  Dut.  from  racken  io 
stretch.] 

1.  An  engine  to  torture. 

Vex  not  his  ghost;  O  let  him  pass  I  he  hates 
him 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer.         Shakesp.  King  Lear 

Did  ever  any  man  upon  the  rack  afflict  himself, 
because  he  had  received  a  cross  answer  from  his 
mistress  ?  Taylor. 

Let  them  feel  the  whip,  the  sword,  the  fire. 
And  in  the  tortures  of  the  rack  expire.  Addison. 

2.  Torture ;  extreme  pain. 

A  fit  of  the  stone  puts  a  king  to  the  rack,  and 
makes  him  as  miserable  as  it  does  the  meanest 
subject.  Temple. 

A  cool  behaviour  sets  him  on  the  rocfc,  and  is 
interpreted  as  an  instance  of  aversion  or  indiffer- 
ence. Addison. 

3.  Any  instrument  by  which  extension  is 
performed. 

These  bows,  being  somewhat  like  the  long  bows 
in  use  amongst  us,  were  bent  only  by  a  man  s 
immediate  strength,  without  the  help  of  any 
bender  or  rack  that  are  used  to  others.  Wilkins. 

4.  A  distaff ;  commonly  a  portable  distaff, 
from  which  they  spin  by  twirling  a  ball. 
It  is  commonly  spoken  and  written  rock. 
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The  sisters  turn  the  wheel, 
imply  the  woolly  rack  and  fill  the  reel.  Dri/den. 
[Racke,  Dut.  a  track.]   The  clouds  as 
hey  are  driven  by  the  wmd. 
That  which  is  now  ahorse,  even  with  a  thought 
he  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct, 
s  water  is  in  water.        Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

The  great  globe  itself, 
ea,  all,  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ; 
nd,  like  this  insubstantial  pageajit,  faded, 
eave  not  a  rack  behind.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

We  often  see  against  some  storm, 
silence  in  the  heav'ns,  the  rack  stand  still, 
lie  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below  ' 
s  hush  as  death.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

The  winds  in  the  upper  region,  which  move  the 
ouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not 
;rceived  below,  pass  without  noise.  Bacon. 
As  wint'ry  winds  contending  in  the  sky, 
^ith  equal  force  of  lungs  their  titles  try  ; 
hey  rage,  they  roar  :  the  doubtful  rack  of  heav'n 
lands  without  motion,  and  the  tide  undriv'n. 

Dryden. 

[Jjjiacca  the  occiput,  Sax.  7'acca,  Islan. 
inges  or  joints.]  A  neck  of  mutton 
ut  for  the  table. 

A  grate ;  the  grate  on  which  bacon  is 
lid. 

V  wooden  grate  in  which  hay  is  placed 
)r  cattle. 

Tlieir  bulls  they  send  to  pastures  far, 
r  hill,  or  feed  them  at  full  racks  within. 

May's  Virgil. 

The  best  way  to  feed  cattle  with  it,  is  to  put  it 
racks,  because  of  the  great  quantity  they  tread 
iwn.  Mortimer. 

He  bid  tlie  nimble  hours 
ring  forth  the  steeds  ;  the  nimble  hours  obey  : 
om  their  full  racks  the  gen'rous  steeds  retire. 

Addison. 

\rrack  ;  a  spirituous  liquor.    See  Ar- 

ACK. 

Rack.  v.  n.   [from  the  noun.]  To 
;ream  as  clouds  before  the  wind. 
Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun, 
ot  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 
at  sever'd  in  a  pale  clear-shiiiiiig  sky.  Shakesp. 

Rack.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
ro  torment  by  the  rack. 

Unhappy  most  like  tortured  me, 

leir  joints  new  set  to  be  new  rack'd  again.  Cowl. 

Hold,  O  dreadful  sir, 
ou  will  not  rack  an  innocent  old  man. 

Dryden  and  Lee. 

Vo  torment ;  to  harass. 

Th'  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain, 
lunting  aloud,  but  racfc'd  with  deep  despair.  Mi7t. 
To  harass  by  exaction. 
The  landlords  there  shamefully  rack  their  te- 
nts, exacting  of  them,  besides  his  covenants, 
lat  he  pleaseth.  Spenser. 
The  commons  hast  thou  rack'd ;  the  clergy  s  bags 
e  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions.  Shakesp. 
He  took  possession  of  his  just  estate, 
)r  rack'd  his  tenants  with  increase  of  rent.Dryd. 
To  screw ;  to  force  to  performance. 
They  racking  and  stretching  scripture  further 
m  by  God  was  meant,  are  drawn  into  sundry 
;onveniencies.  Hooker. 
The  wisest  among  the  heathens  rac/ced  their  wits, 
d  cast  about  every  way,  managing  every  little 
;ument  to  the  utmost  advantaged 

Tillotson's  Sermons. 
It  was  worth  the  while  for  the  adversary  to  rack 
'ention,  and  to  call  in  all  the  succours  of  learn- 
;  and  critical  skill  to  assail  them,  if  possible, 
d  to  wrest  them  out  of  our  hands.  Waterland. 
To  stretch  ;  to  extend. 
INTor  liave  I  money  nor  commodity, 

raise  a  present  sum  ; 
y  what  iny  credit  can  in  Venice  do, 

at  shall  be  rack'd  even  to  the  uttermost.S/iofcesp. 
To  defecate ;  to  draw  off  from  the  lees. 

know  not  whence  this  word  is  derived 
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in  this  sense;  n'en.Germ.  is  clear,  pure, 
whence  our  word  to  rinse:  this  is  per- 
haps of  the  same  race. 

It  is  common  to  draw  wine  or  beer  from  the  lees, 
which  we  call  lacking,  whereby  it  will  clarify 
much  sooner.  Bacon. 

Some  roll  their  cask  about  the  cellar  to  mix  it 
with  tl  e  lees,  and,  after  a  few  days  resettlement, 
rack  it  oft'.  Mortimer. 

Rack-rent.  n.  [rack  and  rewf.]  Rent 
raised  to  the  uttermost. 

Have  jioor  families  been  ruined  by  rack-rents, 
paid  for  the  lands  of  the  church?    Swift's  Miscel. 

Rack-renter,  n.  s.  [rack  and  renter.] 
One  who  pays  the  uttermost  rent. 

Though  this  be  a  quarter  of  his  yearly  income, 
and  the  publick  tax  takes  away  one  hundred  ;  yet 
this  influences  not  the  yearly  rent  of  the  land  ; 
which  the  rackrenter  or  undertenant  pays.  Locke. 

Ra'cket.  n.  s.  [Of  uncertain  derivation ; 
M.  Casaubon  derives  it,  after  his  cus- 
tom, from  fa%»a,  the  dash  of  fluctuation 
against  the  shore.] 

1.  An  irregular  clattering  noise. 

That  the  tennis  court  keeper  knows  better  than 
1,  it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linen  with  thee,  when  thou 
keepest  not  racket  there.  Shakesp. 

2.  A  confused  talk.  In  burlesque  lan- 
guage. 

Ambition  hath  removed  her  lodging,  and  lives 
the  next  door  to  faction,  where  they  keep  such  a 
racket,  that  the  whole  parish  is  disturbed  and 
every  night  in  an  uproar.  Swift. 

3.  [Raquette,  Fr.]  The  instrument  with 
which  players  at  tennis  strike  the  ball. 
Whence  perhaps  all  the  other  senses. 

When  we  have  matcht  our  rackets  to  these  balls. 
We  will  in  France  play  a  set. 
Shall  strike  his  fatner's  crown  into  the  hazard. 

Shakesp. 

The  body  into  which  impression  is  made,  either 
can  yield  backward  or  it  cannot :  if  it  can  yield 
backward,  then  the  impression  made  is  a  motion  ; 
as  we  see  a  stroke  with  a  racket  upon  a  ball,  makes 
it  fly  from  it.  Digby  on  the  Soul. 

He  talks  much  of  the  motives  to  do  and  for- 
bear, how  they  determine  a  reasonable  man,  as  if 
he  were  no  more  than  a  tennis-ball,  to  be  tossed 
to  and  fro  by  the  rackets  of  the  second  causes. 

Bramhall  against  Hobbes. 

Ra'cking.  n.  s. 

Racking  pace  of  a  horse  is  the  same  as  an  amble, 
only  that  it  is  a  swifter  time  and  a  shorter  tread  ; 
and  though  it  does  not  rid  so  much  ground,  yet 
it  is  something  easier.  Farrier's  Diet. 

Ra'ckoon.  n.  s. 

The  racoon  is  a  New  England  animal^  like  a 
badger,  having  a  tail  like  a  fox,  being  cloathed 
with  a  thick  and  deep  furr :  it  sleeps  in  the  day 
time  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  goes  out  a-nights,  when 
the  moon  shines,  to  feed  on  the  sea  side,  where 
it  is  hunted  by  dogs.  Bailey. 

RACY.  adj.  [perhaps  from  rayz,  Span, 
a  root.]  Strong ;  flavorous ;  tasting  of 
the  soil. 

Rich  racy  verses  in  which  we 
The  soil,  from  which  they  come,  taste,  smell,  and 
see.  Cowley. 
From  his  brain  that  Helicon  distil, 
Whose  racy  liquor  did  his  olfspring  fill.  Denham. 

The  cyder  at  first  is  very  luscious,  but  if  ground 
more  early,  it  is  more  racy.   Mortimer's  Husband. 

The  hospitable  sage,  in  sign 
Of  social  welcome,  mix'd  the  racy  wine, 
Late  from  the  mellowing  cask  restor'd  to  light, 
By  ten  long  years  refin'd,  and  rosy  bright.  Pope. 

Rad.  the  old  pret.  of  read.  Spenser. 
Rad. 

Rad,  red,  and  rod,  diff"ering  only  in  dialect, 
signify  counsel,  as  Conrad,  powerful  or  skilful  in 
counsel;  Ethelred,  a  noble  counsellor;  Rodbert, 
eminent  for  counsel ;  Eubulus  and  Thrasybulus 
have  almost  the  same  sense.  Gibson. 
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Ra'ddock,  or  ruddock,  n.  s.  A  bird ;  the 
red  breast. 

The  raddock  would. 
With  charitable  bill  bring  thee  all  this.  Shakap. 

Ra'diance.   )     n.  s.    [radiare,  Lat.] 

Ra'diancy.  )  Sparkling  lustre  ;  glitter. 

By  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun. 
By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs, 
Here  1  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care.  Shakesp. 

Whether  there  be  not  too  high  an  apprehension 
above  its  natural  radiancy,  is  not  without  just 
doubt ;  however  it  be  granted  a  very  splendid 
gem,  and  whose  sparkles  may  somewhat  resemble 
the  glances  of  fire.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

The  Son 

Girt  with  omnipotence,  with  radiance  crown'd 
Of  majesty  divine.  Milton. 

A.  glory  surpassing  the  sun  in  its  greatest  ra- 
diancy. Burnet. 
Ra'diant.  adj.  [radians,  Lat.]  Shining; 
brightly  sparkling ;  emitting  rays. 

There  was  a  sun  of  gold  radiant  upon  the  top, 
and  before,  a  small  cherub  of  gold  with  wings  dis- 
played. Bacon. 

Mark  what  radiant  state  she  spreads. 
In  circle  round  her  shining  throne. 

Shooting  her  beams  like  silver  threads* 
This,  this  is  she  alone.  Milton's  Arcadet. 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.  Milton. 

I  see  the  warlike  host  of  heaven, 
Jiadiant  in  glitt'ring  arms  and  beamy  pride. 
Go  forth  to  succour  truth  below.  Milton. 

To  RADIATE,  v.  n.  [radio,  Lat.]  To 
emit  rays  ;  to  shine  ;  to  sparkle. 

Though  with  wit  and  parts  their  possessors  could 
never  engage  God  to  send  forth  his  light  and  his 
truth  ;  yet  now  that  revelation  hath  disclosed  them, 
and  that  he  hath  been  pleased  to  make  them  ra- 
diate in  his  word,  men  may  recollect  those  scat- 
tered divine  beams,  and  kindling  with  them  the 
topicks  proper  to  warm  our  affections,  enflame 
holy  zeal ,  Boyle. 

Light  radiates  from  luminous  bodies  directly  to 
our  eyes,  and  thus  we  see  the  sun  or  a  flame;  or 
it  is  reflected  from  other  bodies,  and  thus  we  see 
a  man  or  a  picture.  Loeht. 

Ra'diated.  adj.  [radiatus,  Lat.]  Adorn- 
ed with  rays. 

The  radiated  head  of  the  phoenix  gives  us  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  in  Ausonius.  Addison, 

Radia'tion.  n.  s.  [radiutio,  Lat.  radia- 
tion, Fr.] 

1.  Beamy  lustre  ;  emission  of  rays. 

We  have  perspective  houses,  where  we  make 
demonstrations  of  all  lights  and  radiations,  and  of 
all  colours.  Baccm. 

Should  I  say  I  liv'd  darker  than  were  true,  ■» 
Your  radiation  can  all  clouds  subdue,  J. 
But  one  ;  'tis  best  light  to  contemplate  you.  y 

Donne. 

2.  Emission  from  a  centre  every  way. 
Sound  paralleleth  in  many  things  with  the  light 

and  radiation  of  things  visible. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
RADICAL,  adj.  [radical,  Fr.  from  radix, 
Lat.] 

1.  Primitive  ;  original. 

The  diff'erences,  which  are  secondary,  and  pro- 
ceed from  these  radicui  differences,  are,  plants  are 
all  figurate  and  determinate,  which  inanimate  bo- 
dies are  not.  Bacon. 

Such  a  radical  truth,  that  God  is,  springing  up 
together  with  the  essence  of  the  soul,  and  previous 
to  all  other  thoughts,  is  not  pretended  to  by  reli- 
gion. Bentley. 

2.  Implanted  by  nature. 

The  emission  of  the  loose  and  adventitious  mois- 
ture doth  betray  the  radical  moisture,  and  carrieth 
it  for  company.  Bacon. 

If  the  radical  moisture  of  gold  were  separated, 
it  might  be  contrived  to  burn  without  being  con- 
sumed. Wilkins. 
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The  sun  beams  render  the  humours  hot,  and 
dry  up  the  radical  moisture.  ArbiUhnot. 

3.  Serving  to  origination. 
Radica'lity.  n.s.  [from  radical.]  Ori- 
gination. 

Tliere  may  be  equivocal  seeds  and  hermaphro- 
ditical  principles,  tliat  contain  the  radicality  and 
power  of  ditFereut  forms ;  thus  in  tlie  seeds  of 
ivlieat,  there  lieth  obscurely  tlie  seminality  of 
darnel.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

RA  DicALLt^.  adv.  [from  radical.]  Ori- 
ginally ;  primitively. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  the  point  of 
death  in  insects,  who  have  not  their  vitalities  ra- 
dically confined  unto  one  part.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

These  great  orbs  thus  radically  bright,  T 
Primitive  founts,  and  origins  of  light,  > 
Enliven  worlds  deny'd  to  human  sight.  Prior.  ) 

Ra'dicalness.  n.  s.  [from  radical.] 
The  state  of  being  radical. 

To  RA'DICATE.  v.  a.  [radicatus,  from 
radix,  Lat.]  To  root ;  to  plant  deeply 
and  firmly. 

Meditation  will  radicate  these  seeds,  fix  the 
transient  gleam  of  light  and  warmth,  confirm  re- 
solutions of  good,  and  give  them  a  durable  con- 
sistence in  the  soul.  Hammond. 

Nor  have  we  let  fall  our  pen  upon  discourage- 
ment of  unbelief,  from  radicated  beliefs,  and  points 
of  high  prescription.  Brown. 

If  the  object  stays  not  on  the  sense,  it  makes 
not  impression  enough  to  be  remembered  ;  but  if 
it  be  repeated  there,  it  leaves  plenty  enough  of 
those  images  behind  it,  to  strengthen  the  know- 
ledge of  the  object  :  in  which  radicated  know- 
ledge, if  the  memory  consist,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  reserving  those  atoms  irf^the  brain. 

Glanville's  Defence. 

Radica'tion.  n.s.  Eradication,  Fr.  from 
radicate.]  The  act  of  taking  root  and 
fixing  deep. 

They  that  were  to  plant  a  church,  were  to  deal 
with  men  of  various  inclinations,  and  of  difierent 
habits  of  sin,  and  degrees  of  radication  of  those 
habits  ;  and  to  each  of  these  some  proper  applica- 
tion was  to  be  made  to  cure  their  souls.  Hammond. 

Ra'dicle.  n.  s.  [radicule,  Fr.  fromradix, 
Lat.] 

Eadicte  is  that  part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant,  which, 
upon  its  vegetation,  becomes  its  root,  Quincy. 

Ra'dish.  n.  s.  [raedic.  Sax.  radis,  raifort^ 

Fr.  raphanus,  Lat.]    A  root.  Miller, 

RADIUS,  n.s.  [Lat.] 

1.  The  semi-diameter  of  a  circle. 

2.  A  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  which  accom- 
panies the  ulna  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist. 

To  Raff.  v.  a.  To  sweep  ;  to  huddle ; 
to  take  hastily  without  distinction. 
Thei^  causes  andetfects  I  thus  raff  ap  together. 
'  Carew. 

To  Ra'ffle.  v.  n.  [raffler,  to  snatch,  Fr.] 
To  cast  dice  for  a  prize,  for  which  every 
one  lays  down  a  stake. 

Letters  from  Hampstead  give  me  an  account 
there  is  a  late  institution  there,  under  tlie  name  of 
a  raffling  shop.  Tatla\ 
Ra'ffle.  n.  s.  \rqffle,  Fr.  from  the  verb.] 
A  species  of  game  or  lotteiy,  in  which 
many  stake  a  small  part  of  the  value  of 
•  some  single  thing,  in  consideration  of  a 
chance  to  gain  it. 

The  toy,  brought  to  Rome  hi  the  third  triumph 
of  Pompey,  behig  a  pair  of  tables,  for  gaming, 
made  of  two  precious  stones,  three  foot  broad, 
and  four  foot  long,  would  have  made  a  fine  raffe. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Raft.  n.  s.   [probably  from  ratis,  Lat.] 
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A  frame  or  float  made  by  laying  pieces 
of  timber  cross  each  other. 

Where  is  that  son 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raft?  Shahesp. 

Fell  the  timber  of  yon  lofty  grove, 
And  form  a  raft,  and  build  the  rising  ship.  Pope. 

Raft.  part.  pass,  of  reave  or  raff.  Spen- 
ser. Torn ;  rent. 
RATTER,  n.  s.  [pseptep,  Sax.  rafter, 
Dut.  corrupted,  says  Junius,  from  roof 
tree.]  The  secondary  timbers  of  the 
house ;  the  timbers  which  are  let  into 
the  great  beam. 

The  rafters  of  my  body,  bone, 
Being  still  with  you,  the  muscle,  sinew,  and  vein. 
Which  tile  this  house,  will  come  again.  Donne. 

Shepherd, 
I  trust  thy  honest  offer'd  courtesy. 
Which  o/t  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tap'stry  halls.  Milton. 

On  them  the  Trojans  cast 
Stones,  rafters,  pillars,  beams.  Denham. 

By  Donaus,  king  of  Egypt,  when  he  fled  from 
his  brother  Barneses,  the  use  of  shipping  was  first 
brought  among  the  Grecians,  who  before  that  time 
knew  no  other  way  of  crossing  their  narrow  seas, 
but  on  beams  or  renters  tied  to  one  anotlier.He!/Zi/7j. 

From  the  East,  a  Belgian  wind 
His  hostile  breath  through  the  dry  rafters  sent ; 
The  flames  impell'd.  Dryden. 

The  roof  began  to  mount  aloft. 
Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  rafter. 
The  heavy  wall  elimb'd  slowly  after.    Swift's  Mis. 

Ra'ftered.  adj.  [from  rafter.]  Built 
with  rafters. 

No  rafter'd  roofs  with  dance  and  tabor  sound, 
No  noontide  bell  invites  the  country  round.  Pope. 

RAG.  n.  s.  [Jjpacobe,  torn,  Sax.  ^an®-.] 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the  rest ;  a 
tatter. 

CowlSjhoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers  tost. 
And  flutter'd  into  rags.  Milton. 
Rags  are  a  great  improvement  of  chalky  lands. 

Mortimer. 

2.  Any  thing  rent  and  tattered ;  worn  out 
clothes :  proverbially,  mean  dress. 

Fathers  that  wear  rags. 
Do  make  their  children  blind  ; 

But  fathers  that  bear  bags. 
Shall  see  their  children  kind.    Shahesp.  King  Lear. 

They  tooke  from  me 
Both  coate  and  cloake,  and  all  things  that  might  be 
Grace  in  my  habit ;  and  in  place,  put  on 
These  tatter'd  ra^s.  Chapman. 

Worn  like  a  cloth, 
Gnawn  into  rags  by  the  devouring  moth.  Sandys. 

Content  witii  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm  ; 
And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  rae  warm. 

Dryden. 

3.  A  fragment  of  dress. 

He  had  first  matter  seen  undrest ; 
He  took  her  naked  all  alone. 
Before  one  rag  of  form  was  on.  Hudibras. 

Ragamu'ffin.  n.  s.  [from  rag  and  I 
know  not  what  else.]  A  paltry  mean 
fellow. 

I  have  led  my  ragamuffins  where  they  were 
pepper'd  ;  there's  not  three  of  my  hundred  and 
fifty  left  alive  ;  and  they  are  for  the  town's  end 
to  beg  during  life.  Shahesp.  Henry  IV. 

Shall  we  brook  that  paltry" ass 
And  feeble  scoundrel,  Hudibras, 
With  that  more  paltry  ragamuffin, 
Ralpho,  vapouring  and  huffing  ?  Hudibras. 

Attended  with  a  crew  o{  ragamuffins,  she  broke 
into  his  house,  turned  all  things  topsy-turvy,  and 
then  set  it  on  fire.  Swift. 

Rage.  n.  s.  [rage,  Fr.] 

1.  Violent  anger ;  vehement  fury. 

This  tyger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unskann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  lute. 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to  's  heels. 

Shahesp,  Coriolaniis, 
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Desire  not 
T'  allay  my  rages  and  revenges  with 
Your  colder  reasons.  Shahesp, 

Argument  more  heroick  than  the  rage 
Of  Turnus  for  Lavinia  disespous'd.  Miltcm. 
Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage. 

Milton. 

2.  Vehemence  or  exacerbation  of  any  thing 
painful. 

The  party  hurt,  who  hath  been  in  great  rage  of 
pain,  till  the  weapon  was  re-anointed.  Bacon. 
The™g;eof  thirstand  hungernowsupprest.Po^e. 

3.  Enthusiasm ;  rapture. 

Who  brought  green  poesy  to  her  perfect  age, 
And  made  that  art  which  was  a  rage.  Cowley. 

4.  Eagerness ;  vehemence  of  mind :  as, 
a  rage  of  money  getting. 

You  purchase  pain  with  all  that  joy  can  give. 
And  die  of  nothing  but  a  rage  to  live.  Pope. 

Then  may  his  soul  its  free-born  rage  enjoy 
Give  deed  to  will,  and  ev'ry  pow'r  employ. 

Harte. 

To  Rage.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  be  in  fury :  to  be  heated  with  ex- 
cessive anger. 

Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging ;  and 
whosoever  is  decei%'ed  thereby,  is  not  wise.  Prov. 

Why  do  the  heathen  rage  ?  Psalm  ii.  1. 

At  this  he  inly  rag'd,  and  as  they  talk'd. 
Smote  him  into  the  midriff.  Milton. 

2.  To  ravage ;  to  exercise  fury. 

Heart-rending  news, 
That  death  should  license  have  to  rage  among 
The  fair,  the  wise,  the  virtuous.  Waller. 

3.  To  act  with  mischievous  impetuosity. 
The  chariots  shall  rage  in  the  streets,  they  shall 

justle  one  against  another,  seem  like  torches,  and 
run  like  the  lightenings.  Nahum,  ii.  4. 

The  madding  wheels  of  brazen  chariots  rag'd. 

Milton. 

After  these  waters  had  raged  on  the  earth,  thej 
began  to  lessen  and  shrink,  and  the  great  fluctua- 
tions of  this  deep  behig  quieted  by  degrees,  the 
waters  retired.  Burnet. 

Ra'geful.  adj.  [rage  and  full.]  Furious; 
violent. 

This  courtesy  was  worse  than  a  bastinado  to 
Zelmane  ;  so  that  again  with  rage/UZ  e_yes  she  bad 
him  defend  himself ;  for  no  less  than  his  life  would 
answer  it.  Sidney, 
^  A  popular  orator  may  represent  vices  in  so  for- 
midable appearances,  and  set  out  each  virtue  in 
so  amiable  a  form,  that  the  covetous  person  shall 
scatter  most.liberally  his  beloved  idol,  wealth,  and 
the  ragejul  person  shall  find  a  calm.  Hammond. 

Ra'gged.  adj.  [from  rag-.] 

1.  Rent  into  tatters. 

How  like  a  prodigal. 
The  skarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind  ; 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return 
With  over-weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails,     '  ' 
Lean,  rent  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind,  j 

Shakesp.  > 

As  I  go  in  this  ragged  tattered  coat,  I  am  hunted  } 
away  from  the  old  woman's  door  by  every  barking 
cur.  Arbuthnct. 

2.  Uneven  ;    consisting  of  parts  almost 
disunited. 

The  earl  of  Warwick's  ragged  staff  is  yet  to  be 
seen  pourtrayed  in  tlieir  church  steeple.  Caren. 

That  some  whirlwind  bear 
V nto  a.  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock. 
And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea.  Shahcsji. 

The  moon  appears,  when  looked  upon  with  a 
good  glass,  rude  and  ragged.  Burnet. 

3.  Dressed  in  tatters- 

Since  noble  arts  in  Rome  have  no  support, 
And  ragged  virtue  not  a  friend  at  court.  Dryden. 

4.  Rugged ;  not  smooth. 

The  wolf  would  barter  away  a  ragged  coat  and 
a  raw-boned  carcase,  for  a  smooth  fet  one.  S 

L'Estrange. 

What  shepherd  owns  those  ragged  sheep  ? 

Dryden. 
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iA'ggedness.  n.  s.  [from  ragged.]  State 
of  being  dressed  in  tatters. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  whereso'er  vou  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  tins  pitiless'storm  ! 
How  shall  j'our  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides. 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness  defend  you  ? 

Sliakesp. 

^a'gingly.  adv.  [from  raging.]  With 
vehement  fury. 

a'gman.  n.  s,  [rag  and  man.]  One 
who  deals  in  rags. 

lAGOU'T.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  Meat  stewed 
and  highly  seasoned. 

To  the  stage  permit 
Ragouts  for  Tereus  or  I'liyestes  drest, 
'Tis  task  enough  for  thee  t'  expose  a  Roman  feast. 

Dry  den. 

No  fish  thej  reckon  comparable  to  a  ragout  of 
snails.  Addison. 

When  art  and  nature  join,  th'  effect  will  be 
Some  nice  ragout,  or  charming  fricasy.  King. 

a'gwort.  n.  s.    [rag  and  wort.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 
a'gstone.  n.  s.    [rag  and  stone.] 
.  A  stone  so  named  from  its  breaking  in 
a  ragged,  uncertain,  irregular  manner. 

Woodward  on  Fossils. 
,  The  stone  with  which  they  smooth  the 
edge  of  a  tool  new  ground  and  left 
ragged. 

AIL.  n.  s,    \riegil,  Germ.] 
A  cross  beam  fixed  at  the  ends  in  two 
upright  posts. 

If  you  make  another  square,  and  also  a  tennant 
on  each  untennanted  end  of  the  stiles,  and  another 
mortess  on  the  top  and  bottom  rails,  you  may  put 
them  together.  Motcm. 
A  series  of  posts  connected  with  beams, 
by  which  any  thing  is  inclosed :  a  pale 
is  a  series  of  small  upright  posts  rising 
above  the  cross  beam,  by  which  they 
are  connected :  a  rail  is  a  series  of  cross 
beams  supported  with  posts,  which  do 
not  rise  much  above  it, 

A  man  upon  a  high  place  without  rails,  is  ready 
to  fall.  Bacon. 
_  A  large  square  table  for  the  commissioners,  one 
side  being  sufficient  for  those  of  either  party,  and 
a  rail  for  others  which  went  round.  Clarendon. 
A  kind  of  bird. 

Of  wild  birds  Cornwall  hath  quail,  raii,  partridge 
and  pheasant.  CareVi^s  Survey  of'  Cornwall. 

[paejle,  Sax.]  A  woman's  upper  gar- 
ment. This  is  preserved  only  in  the 
word  nightrail. 

'o  Rail.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

To  enclose  with  rails. 

The  hand  is  square,  with  four  rounds  at  the 
corners  ;  this  should  first  have  been  planclied  over, 
and  railed  about  witW  ballisters.  Carew. 

As  the  churchyard  ought  to  be  divided  from 
other  profane  places,  so  it  ought  to  be  fenced  in 
and  railed.  ^yliffe. 

Sir  Roger  has  given  a  handsome  pulpit-cloth, 
and  railed  in  the  communion-table.  Addison. 

To  range  in  a  line. 

They  were  brought  to  London  all  railed  in  ropes, 
like  a  team  of  horses  in  a  cart,  and  were  executed 
some  at  London,  and  the  rest  at  divers  places. 

Bacon. 

0  Rail.  v.  n,  [railler,  Fr.  rallen,  Dut.] 
To  use  insolent  and  reproachful  lan- 
guage; to  speak  to,  or  to  mention  in 
opprobrious  terms;  formerly  with  on, 
now  commonly  with  at. 

Your  husband  is  in  his  old  lunes  again  ;  he  so 
rails  against  all  married  mankind  curses  all  Eve's 
daughters,    '  Shakesp. 

Vol.  n. 
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What  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou  ?  thus  to 
rail  on  one,  that  is  neither  known  of  thee,  nor 
knows  thee.  Shakesp. 

Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seals  from  off  my  bond. 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud. 

Shakesp. 

He  tript  me  behind ;  being  down,  insulted, 
rail'd, 

And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man. 
That  worthied  him.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Angels  bring  not  raiiino- accusation  against  them. 

2  Peter,  ii. 

The  plain  the  forests  doth  disdain: 
The  forests  rail  upon  the  plain.  Drayton. 
If  any  is  angry,  and  rails  at  it,  he  may  securely. 

Locke. 

Tliou  art  my  blood,  where  Johnson  has  no  part ; 
Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand, 
And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  ?  Dryden. 

Lesbia  for  ever  on  me  rails. 
To  talk  of  me  she  never  fails.  Swift. 

Rai'ler.  n.  s.  [from  rail.]  One  who 
insults  or  defames  by  opprobrious  lan- 
guage. 

If  I  build  my  felicity  upon  my  reputation,  I  am 
as  happy  as  long  as  the  railer  will  give  me  leave. 

South's  Sermons. 

Let  no  presuming  impious  railer  tax 
Creative  wisdom.  Thomsons  Summer. 

Rai'llery.  n.  s.  [raillerie,  Fr.]  Slight 
satire ;  satirical  merriment. 

Let  raillery  be  without  malice  or  heat.  B.  Jonson. 

A  quotation  out  of  Hudibras  shall  make  them 
treat  with  levity  an  obligation  wherein  their  wel- 
fare is  concerned  as  to  this  world  and  the  next : 
raillery  of  this  nature  is  enough  to  make  the 
hearer  tremble.       '  Addison's  Freeholder. 

Studies  employed  on  low  objects ;  the  very 
naming  of  them  is  sufficient  to  turn  them  into 
raillery.  Addison. 

To  these  we  are  solicited  by  the  arguments  of 
the  subtile,  and  the  railleries  of  the  prophane. 

Rogers's  Sermons. 

Rai'ment.  n.  s.  [for  arraiment,  from 
array.]  Vesture ;  vestment ;  clothes  ; 
dress;  garment.  A  word  now  little 
used  but  in  poetry. 

His  raiments,  though  mean,  received  handsome- 
ness by  the  grace  of  the  wearer.  Sidney. 

O  Protheus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush ! 
Be  thou  asham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodest  raiment.  Shakesp. 

Living,both  food  and  raiment  she  supplies.  Drj/d. 

You  are  to  consider  them  as  the  servants  and 
instruments  of  action,  and  so  give  them  food,  and 
rest,  and  raiment,  that  they  may  be  strong  and 
healthful  to  do  the  duties  of  a  charitable,  useful, 
pious  life.  Law. 

To  RAIN.  V.  n.  [penian.  Sax.  regenen, 
Dut.] 

1 .  To  fall  in  drops  from  the  clouds. 

Like  a  low-hung  cloud,  it  rains  so  fast. 
That  all  at  once  it  falls.     Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

The  wind  is  south-west,  and  the  weather  lowring, 
and  like  to  rain.  Locke. 

2.  To  fall  as  rain. 

The  eye  marvelleth  at  the  whiteness  thereof, 
and  the  heart  is  astonished  at  the  raining  of  it. 

Ecclus,  xliii.  18. 
They  sat  them  down  to  weep  ;  nor  only  tears 
Rain'd  at  their  eyes,  but  high  winds  rose  witliin. 

Miltm. 

3.  It  rains.  The  water  falls  from  the 
clouds. 

That  which  serves  for  gain. 
And  follows  but  for  form. 

Will  pack  when  it  begins  to  rain. 
And  leave  thee  in  the  storm.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

To  Rain.  v.  a.    To  pour  down  as  rain. 

It  rain'd  down  fortune,  show'ring  on  your  head. 

Shakesp. 

Rain  sacrificial  whisp'rings  in  his  ear. 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrop.  Shak.  Timonof  Atli. 

Israel  here  had  famish'd,  liad  not  God 
Rain'd  from  heav'n  manna.   Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
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Rain.  n.  s.    [pen.  Sax.]    The  moisture 

that  falls  from  the  clouds. 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again. 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain.  Shakesp. 

With  strange  j'ams,  hails,  and  showers  were  thsy 
persecuted  ^  Wisdom,  xvi.  16 

The  lost  clouds  pour 
Into  the  sea  an  useless  show'r, 
And  the  vext  sailors  curse  the  rain. 
For  which  poor  farmers  pray'd  in  vain.  IValler. 

Rain  is  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  divided 
into  very  small  parts  ascending  in  the  air,  till  en- 
countering tlie  cold,  it  be  condensed  into  clouds, 
and  descends  in  drops.  Ray. 
Rai'nbow.  n.  s.  [i-ain  and  bow.]  The 
iris ;  the  semicircle  of  various  colours 
which  appears  in  showery  weather. 
^Casting  of  the  water  in  a  most  c\nming  man- 
ner, makes  a  perfect  rainbow,  not  more  pleasant 
to  the  eye  than  to  the  mind,  so  sensibly  to  see  the 
proof  of  the  heavenly  iris.  Sidney. 

To  add  another  hue  unto  the  rainbow.  Shakesp. 

The  rainbow  is  drawn  like  a  nymph  with  large 
wings  dispread  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the 
feathers  of  sundry  colours.  Feacham. 

They  could  nut  be  ignorant  of  the  promise  of 
God  never  to  drown  the  world,  and  the  rainbow 
before  their  eyes  to  put  them  in  mind  of  it.  Brown. 

This  rainbow  never  appears  but  where  it  rains 
in  the  sun-shine,  and  may  he  made  artificially  by 
spouting  up  water,  which  may  break  aloft,  and 
scatter  into  drops,  and  fall  down  like  rain  ;  for  the 
sun,  , shining  upon  these  drops,  certainly  causes 
the  bow  to  appear  to  a  spectator  standing  in  a 
true  position  to  the  rain  and  sun  :  this  bow  is  made 
by  refraction  of  the  sun's  light  in  drops  of  falling 
rain.  _  Newton. 

The  dome's  high  arch  reflects  the  mingled  blaze. 
And  forms  a  rainbow  of  alternate  rays.  Pope. 

Gay  rainbow  silks  her  mellow  charms  infold, 
And  noi^^ht  of  Lyce  but  herself  is  old.  Young. 

Rai'ndeer.  n.  s.     [Jjjnanaj-,  Sax.  7an- 
gifer,  Lat.]    A  deer  with  large  horns, 
which,  in  the  northern  regions,  draws 
sledges  through  the  snow. 
Rai'niness.  n.  s.     [from  rainy.]  The 

state  of  being  showery. 
Rain-water,  n.  s.     [rain  and  water."] 
Water  not  taken  from  springs,  but  fall- 
ing from  the  clouds. 

Court  holy  water  in  a  dry  house,  is  better  than 
the  rainwater  out  o'  doors.       Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
We  took  distilled  rain-water.  Btyle. 
Rain-water  is  to  be  preferred  before  spring- 
water.  Mortimer. 
Rai'ny.         [fromrfliw.]  Showery;  wet. 
Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch'd, 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field.  Shakesp. 
:    A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day,  and 
a  contentious  woman,  are  aUke. Proverbs,  xxvii.  15. 

Ta  RAISE,  v.  a.     [resa,  Swed.  reiser, 
Dan.] 

1 .  To  lift  ;  to  heave. 

The  elders  went  to  raise  him  up  from  the  earth. 

2  Sam.  xii. 

Such  a  bulk  as  no  twelve  bards  could  raise, 
Twelve  starv'ling  bards  of  these  degen'rate  days. 

Pope. 

2.  To  set  upright :  as,  he  raised  a  mast. 

3.  To  ei-ect;  to  build  up. 

Take  his  carcase  down  from  the  tree,  cast  it  at 
the  entering  of  the  gate,  and  raise  thereon  a  heap 
of  sti-nes.  Joshua,  viii. 

4.  To  exalt  to  a  state  more  great  or  illus- 
trious. 

Counsellors  may  manage  affairs,  which  never- 
theless are  far  from  the  ability  turaise  and  amplify 
an  estate.  Bacon. 

Thou  so  pleas'd, 
Canst  raise  thy  creature  to  what  height  thou  wilt 
Of  union.  Milton . 

b.  To  amplify  ;  to  enlarge 

That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  first  fram'd  flesh. 
To  raise  my  fortunes,  Sliakesp,  King  Lear. 
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6.  To  increase  in  current  value. 

The  plate  pieces  of  eight  were  raised  three-pence 
in  the  piece.  Temple's  Misceluinies. 

7.  To  elevate ;  to  exalt. 

The  Persians  gazing  on  the  sun, 
Admir'd  how  high  'twas  plac'd,  how  bright  it 
shone ; 

But  as  his  pow'r  was  known,  their  thoughts  were 

.  rais'd,  ^ 
And  soon  thejworshipp'd  what  at  first  theyprais'd. 

Prior. 

8.  To  advance;  to  promote;  to  prefer. 

This  gentleman  came  to  be  raised  to  great  titles. 

Clarendon. 

9.  To  excite ;  to  put  in  action. 

He  raisetk  the  stormy  wind.        Psalm  cvii,  28. 
He  might  taint 
Th'  animal  spirits,  that  from  pure  blood  arise, 
Thence  raise  distemper'd  thoughts.  Milton. 

Gods  encountering  gods,  Jove  encouraging 
them  with  his  thunders,  and  Neptune  raising  his 
tempest*.  Pope. 

10.  To  excite  to  war  or  tumult ;  to  stir  up. 
He  first  rais'd  head  against  usurping  Richard. 

Shakesp. 

They  neither  found  me  in  the  temple  disputing 
with  any  man,  neither  raising  up  the  people.  Acts. 

.iEneas  then  employs  his  pains 
In  parts  remote  to  roue  the  Tuscan  swains.  Dryd. 

11.  To  rouse  ;  to  stir  up. 

They  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of  their 
sleep.  Job. 

12.  To  give  beginning  to:  as,  raised 
the  family. 

13.  To  bring  into  being. 

One  hath  ventur'd  from  the  deep  to  raise 
New  troubles.  Milton. 

God  vouchsafes  to  raise  another  world 
From  him.  Milton. 

14.  To  call  into  view  from  the  state  of 
separate  spirits. 

The  spirits  of  the  deceased,  by  certain  spells  and 
infernal  sacrifices,  were  raised.     Sandys' s  Journey. 

These  are  spectres  the  understanding  raises  to 
itself,  to  flatter  its  own  laziness.  Locke. 

15.  To  bring  from  death  to  life. 

He  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  raised 
again  for  our  justification.  Romans,  iv.  25. 

It  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory  ;  it 
is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power. 

1  Corinthians,  xv.  23. 

16.  To  occasion  ;  to  begin. 

Raise  not  a  false  report.  Exodus,  xxiii.  1. 

The  common  ferryman  of  Egypt,  that  wafted 
over  the  dead  bodies  from  Memphis,  was  made 
by  the  Greeks  to  be  the  ferryman  of  hell,  and  so- 
lemn stories  raised  after  him.  Broion. 

Wantonness  and  pride 
Raise  out  of  friendship  hostile  deeds  in  peace. 

Milton. 

1 7.  To  set  up ;  to  utter  loudly. 

All  gaze,  and  all  admire,  and  raise  a  shouting 
sound.  Dryden. 
Soon  as  the  prince  appears,  they  raise  a  cry. 

Diu/den. 

18.  To  collect ;  to  obtain  a  certain  sum. 

Britain,  once  despis'd,  can  raise 
As  ample  sums,  as  Rome  in  Cssar's  days.Arluth. 

I  should  not  thus  be  bound, 
If  I  had  means,  and  could  but  raise  five  pound. 

Gay. 

19.  To  collect;  to  assemble ;  to  levy. 
He  out  of  smallest  things  could  without  end 

Have  rais'd  incessant  armies.  Milton. 

20.  To  give  rise  to. 

Higher  argument 
Remains,  sufficient  of  itself  to  raise 
That  name,  unless  years  damp  my  wing.  Milton. 

21.  To  procure  to  be  bred  or  propagated  : 
as,  he  raised  sheep;  he  raised  wheat 
where  none  grew  before. 

22.  To  raise  is,  in  all  its  senses,  to  elevPxte 
from  low  to  high,  from  mean  to  illus- 
trious, from  obscure  to  famous,,  or  to  do 
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something  that  may  be  by  an  easy  figure 
referred  to  local  elevation. 
23.  To  raise  paste.    To  form  paste  into 
pies  without  a  dish. 

Miss  Liddy  can  dance  a  jig,  and  raise  paste. 

Spectator. 

Rai'ser.  n.  s.  [from  raise.]  He  that 
raises. 

And  drinke  the  dark-deepe  water  of  the  spring, 
Bright  Arethusa,  the  most  nourishing 
ifaiser  of  beards.  Chapman. 

Then  shall  stand  up  in  his  estate  a  raiser  of  taxes. 

Daniel,  xi. 

They  that  are  the  first  raisers  of  their  houses  are 
most  indulgent  towards  their  children.  Bacon. 

He  that  boasts  of  his  ancestors,  the  founders 
and  raisers  of  a  family,  doth  confess  that  he  hath 
less  virtue.  Taylor. 

Raiser  of  human  kind  !  by  nature  cast. 
Naked  and  helpless.  Thomson's  Autumn. 

Rai'sin.  n.  s.  [racemus,  Lat.  raisin,  Fr.] 
Raisins  are  the  fruit  of  the  vine  sutTered  to  re- 
main on  the  tree  till  perfectly  ripened,  and  then 
dried:  grapes  of  every  kind,  preserved  in  this 
manner,  are  called  raisins,  but  those  dried  in  the 
sun  are  much  sweeter  and  pleasanter  than  those 
dried  in  ovens ;  they  are  called  jar  raisins,  from 
their  being  imported  in  earthemjar-s.  Hill. 

Dried  grapes  or  raisins,  boiled  in  a  convenient 
proportion  of  water,  make  a  sweet  liquor,  which 
being  betimes  distilled,  affords  an  oil  and  spirit 
much  like  the  raisins  themselves.  Boyle. 

RAKE.  n.  s.  [rastrum,  Lat.  pace,  Sax. 
racche,  Dut.] 

1.  An  instrument  with  "teeth,  by  which 
the  ground  is  divided,  or  light  bodies 
are  gathered  up. 

At  Midsummer  down  with  the  brembles  and 
brakes. 

And  after  abroad  with  thy  forkes  and  thy  ?-a7ces. 

Tusser. 

O  that  thy  bounteous  deity  wou'd  please 
To  guide  my  rake  upon  the  chinking  sound 
Of  some  vast  treasure  hidden  under  ground. D)'_v(i. 

He  examines  his  face  in  the  slreani,  combs  his 
rueful  locks  with  a  rake.  Garth. 

2.  [Racaille,  Fr.  the  low  rabble  ;  or  rekel, 
Dut.  a  worthless  cur  dog.]  A  loose, 
disorderly,  vicious,  wild,  gay,  thought- 
less fellow ;  a  man  addicted  to  pleasure. 

The  next  came  with  her  son,  who  was  the 
greatest  rake  in  the  place,  but  so  much  the  mother's 
darling,  that  she  left  her  husband  for  the  sake  of 
this  graceless  youth.  Addison. 

Rakes  hate  sober  grave  gentlewomen.y4)-6!((/i)iot. 

Men,  some  to  bns'ness,  some  to  pleasure  take. 
But  ev'ry  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake.  Pope. 

The  sire  saw  smiling  his  own  virtues  wake  ; 
The  mother  begg'd  the  blessing  of  a  rake.  Pope. 

To  dance  at  publick  places,  that  fops  and  rakes 
might  admire  the  fineness  of  her  shape,  and  the 
beauty  of  her  motions.  Law. 

To  Rake.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  gather  with  a  rake. 

Mow  barlie,  and  rafce  it,  and  set  it  on  cocks.  Tuss. 

Harrows  iron  teeth  shall  every  where 
Rake  helmets  up.  May's  Virf^il's  Georgicks. 

If  it  be  such  a  precious  jewel  as  the  world  takes 
it  for,  yet  they  are  forced  to  rake  it  out  of  dung- 
hills ;  and  accordingly  the  apostle  gives  it  a  value 
suitable  to  its  extract.  South. 

2.  To  clear  with  a  rake. 

As  they  rake  the  green  appearing  ground. 
The  russet  hay-cock  rises.  Thomson. 

3.  To  draw  together  by  violence. 

An  eager  desire  to  rake  together  whatsoever 
might  prejudice  or  any  way  hinder  the  credit  of 
apocryphal  books,  hath  caused  the  collectors  pen 
so  to  run  as  it  were  on  wheels,  that  the  mind, 
which  should  guide  it,  .had  no  leisure  to  think. 

Hooker. 

What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated  ! 
How,  i'  th'  name  of  thrift, 

Docs  he  ral'.e  this  together  ?  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 
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A  sport  more  formidable 
Had  rak'd  together  village  rabble.  Hudlbras. 

Ill-gotten  goods  are  squandered  away  with  as 
little  conscience  as  they  were  raked  together. 

i.' Estrange. 

4.  To  scour  ;  to  search  with  eager  and  ve- 
hement diligence. 

The  statesman  rakes  the  town  to  find  a  plot. 

5.  To  heap  together  and  cover.  To  rake 
the  fire  is  still  used. 

Here  i'  th'  sands 
Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctified 
Of  murlh'rous  lechers.  Shakesp.  King  Leal. 

The  blazing  wood  may  to  the  eye  seem  great, 
But  'tis  the  fire  rak'd  up  that  has  the  heat. 
And  keeps  it  long.  Suckling. 

To  Rake.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  search ;  to  grope.  It  has  always  an 
idea  of  coarseness  or  noisomeness. 

If  you  hide  the  crown 
Ev'n  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it.  Shak, 

It  is  as  offensive,  as  torake  into  a  dunghill,  Soiitft. 

Another  finds  the  way  to  dye  in  grain ; 
Or  for  the  golden  ore  in  rivers  rakes, 
Then  melts  the  mass.  Dryden's  Persius. 

One  is  for  raking  in  Chaucer  for  antiquated 
words,  which  are  never  to  be  revived,  but  when 
sound  or  significancy  is  wanting.  Dryden. 

After  having  made  essays  into  it,  as  they  do 
for  coal  in  England,  they  rake  into  the  most  pro- 
mising parts.  Addtson. 

2.  To  pass  with  violence. 

When  Pas  hand  reached  him  to  take. 
The  fox  on  knees  and  elbows  tumbled  down  : 
Pas  could  not  stay,  but  over  him  did  rake. 
And  crown'd  the  earth  with  his  first  touchhig 
crown.  Sidney. 
The  Belgians  tack  upon  our  rear. 
And  raking  chase-guns  through  our  sterns  they 
send.  Dryden. 
Ra'ker.  n,  s.    [from  rake.]    One  that 
rakes. 

RA'KEHELL.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  the 
etymology  is  doubtful:  as  it  is  now 
written,  it  is  apparently  derived  from 
rake  and  hell,  and  may  aptly  represent 
a  wretch  whose  life  is  passed  in  places 
of  lewdness  and  wickedness:  Skinner 
derives  it  from  racaille,  Fr.  the  rabble ; 
Junius,  from  rekel,  Dut.  a  mongrel 
dog.]  A  wild,  worthless,  dissolute,  de- 
bauched, sorry  fellow. 

Out  of  the  frie  of  these  rakehell  horse-boys, 
growing  up  in  knavery  and  villany,  are  their  kern 
supplied.  Spenser. 

The  king'^^wlien  he  heard  of  Perkins's  siege  of 
Exeter,  said  in  sport,  that  the  king  of  rakehelLi 
was  landed  in  the  West,  and  that  he  hoped  now 
to  see  him.  Bacon.  ' 

A  rakehell  of  the  town,  whose  character  is  set 
off  with  excessive  prodigality,  prophanencss,'in- 
temperancp,  and  lust,  is  rewarded  with  a  lady  of 
great  fortune  to  repair  his  own,  which  his  vices 
had  almost  ruined.  Swift. 

Ra'kehelly.  [from  rakehell.]  Wild; 
dissolute. 

I  scorn  the  rakehelly  rout  of  our  ragged  rhimers, 
which  without  learning  boast,  without  judgmeat 
jangle,  and  without  reason  rage  and  foam.  Spens. 

No  breaking  of  windows  or  glasses  for  spight. 
And  spoiling  the  goods  for  a  rakehelly  prank. 

Bcji  Jonson. 

Ra'kish.  adj.  [from  rake.]  Loose; 
lewd  ;  dissolute. 

There  seldom  can  be  peculiarity  in  the  love  of 
a  rakish  heart.  Cto'issa. 

To  Ra'lly.  D.  «.    [rallier,  Fv.] 

I.  To  put  disordered  or  dispersed  forces 

into  order. 
With  rallied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  yet 

Regain'd  in  heav'ii.  Blilton. 
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Publick  arguing  serves  to  whet  tlie  wits  of 
hereticks,  and  by  sliewing  weak  parte  of  Iheir 
doctrines,  prompts  tliern  to  rally  M  their  sopliistry 
to  fortify  them  with  fallacy.         Decay  of'  Piety. 

Luiher  deters  men  from  solitariness  ;  but  lie 
does  not  mean  from  a  sober  solitude,  that  rallies 
OUT  scattered  strengths,  and  prepares  us  against 
any  new  encounters  from  without.  Atttrbury. 

.  [Railler,  Ft.]  To  treat  with  slight 
contempt ;  to  treat  with  satirical  merri- 
ment. 

Honeycomb  has  not  lived  a  month,  for  these 
forty  years,  out  of  the  smoke  of  London,  and 
Tallies  me  upon  a  country  life.  Addisim's  Spectator. 

If  after  the  reading  of  this  letter,  you  find  your- 
self in  a  humour  rattier  to  rally  and  ridicule,  than 
to  comfort  me,  I  desire  you  would  throw  i(  into 
the  fire.  Addison. 

Strephonhad  long  confess'd  his  am'rous  pain. 
Which  gay  Corinna  rally'd  with  disdain.  Cay. 

0  Ra'lly.  v.  n. 

.  To  come  together  in  a  hurry. 

If  God  should  shew  this  perverse  man  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  springing  out  of  nothing, 
he  might  say,  that  innumerable  parts  of  matter 
chanced  just  then  to  rally  together,  and  to  form 
themselves  into  this  new  world.  Tillolson. 
.  To  come  again  into  order. 

The  Grecians  rally,  and  their  pow'rs  unite  ; 
With  fury  charge  us.  Dryden's  .Xneis. 

,  To  exercise  satirical  merriment. 
AM.  «.  s.    [nam.  Sax.  ram,  Dut.] 
.  A  male  sheep;  in  some  provinces,  a 
tup. 

The  ewes,  being  rank,  turned  to  the  rams. 

Shakesp. 

An  old  sheep-whistling  rogue,  a  ram  tender. 

Shakesp. 

Much  like  a  well  growne  bel-weather,  orfeltred 
ram  he  shews.  Chapman. 
You  may  draw  the  bones  of  a  ram's  head  hung 
with  strings  of  beads  and  ribbands.  Pecaham. 
A  ram  their  off 'rhig,  and  a  ram  their  meat. 

Uryden. 

.  Aries,  the  vernal  sign. 

The  ram  having  pass'd  the  sea,  serenely  shines. 
And  leads  the  year.  Creech's  Maiiilius. 

,  An  instrument  with  an  iron  head  to 
batter  walls. 

Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue, 
Wliich  is  set  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it.       Sliakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopat. 

Judas  calling  upon  the  Lord,  who  wiiliout  any 
rams  or  engines  of  war  did  cast  down  Jericho,  gave 
a  fierce  assault  against  the  walls.     2  Mac.  xii.  lo. 

Ram.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
.  To  drive  with  violence,  as  with  a  bat- 
tering ram. 

Ram  thou  thy  faithful  tidings  in  mine  ears. 
That  long  time  have  been  barren.  Sltakesp. 

Having  no  artillery  nor  engines,  and  finding 
that  he  could  do  no  good  by  ramming  with  logs  of 
timber,  he  set  one  of  the  gates  on  fire.  Bacon. 

The  charge  with  bullet,  or  paper  wet  and  hard 
stopped,  or  with  powder  alone  rammed  in  hard, 
maketh  no  great  difference  in  the  loudness  of  the 
report.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

1  Here  many  poor  people  roll  in  vast  balls  of 
snow,  wliich  they  ram  together,  and  cover  from 
the  sun-shine.  Addison. 

I.  To  fill  with  any  thing  driven  hard  to- 
gether. 

As  when  that  devilish  iron  engine  wrouglit 
In  deepest  hell,  and  frara'd  by  furies  skill. 

With  windy  nitre  and  quick  sulphur  fraught, 
And  ramm'd  with  bullet  round  ordain'd  to  kill. 

Spenser. 

He  that  proves  the  king. 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal ;  till  that  time. 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 

Shakesp. 

They  mined  the  walls,  laid  the  powder,  and 
rammed  the  mouth,  but  the  citizens  made  a  couii- 
lej-iniiie,  Hayward. 
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This  into  hollow  engines,  long  and  round. 
Thick  ramm'd,  at  th'  other  bore  with  touch  of  fire 
Dilated  and  infuriate,  shall  send  forth 
Such  implements  of  mischief,  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

A  ditch  drawn  between  two  parallel  furrows, 
was  filled  with  some  sound  materials,  and  rammed 
to  make  the  foundation  solid.  Arbuthnot. 

Ra'mage.  n.  s.      [from   ramus,  Lat.] 

Branches  of  trees. 
To  Ra'mage.  v.  a.  See  To  Rummage. 
To  RA  MBLE,  v.  n.  [rammelen,  Dut. 
to  rove  loosely  in  lust;  ramb,  Swed.  to 
rove.]  To  rove  loo.sely  and  irregularly ; 
to  wander. 

Shame  contracts  the  spirits,  fixes  the  ramhlings 
of  fancy,  and  gathers  the  man  into  himself.  Sniith. 

He  tliat  is  at  liberty  to  ramble  in  perfect  dark- 
ness, what  is  his  liberty  better  than  if  driven  up 
and  down  as  a  bubble  by  the  wind  ?  Locke. 

Chapman  has  taken  advantage  of  an  immea- 
surable length  of  verse,  notwitlistanding  which, 
there  is  scarce  any  paraphrase  so  loose  and  rambling 
as  his.  Pojie. 

Never  ask  leave  to  go  abroad,  for  you  will  be 
thought  an  idle  rambling  fellow.  Sw'if  t. 

O'er  his  ample  sides  the  rambling  sprays 
Luxuriant  shoot.  Thomson  s  Spring. 

Ra'mble.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Wan- 
dering; irregular  excursion. 

This  conceit  puts  us  upon  the  ramble  up  and 
down  for  relief,  till  very  weariness  brings  us  at 
last  to  ourselves.  L'Estrange. 

Coming  home  after  a  short  Christmas  ramble, 
I  found  a  letter  upon  my  table.  Stoifl. 

She  quits  the  narrow  path  of  sense 
For  a  dear  ramble  through  impertience.  Swift. 

Ra'mbler.  w.  5.    [from  ramble.]  Rover; 

wanderer. 

Says  the  rambler,  we  must  e'en  beat  it  out. 

L'Estrange. 

Ra'mbooze.  1  n.  5.    A  drink  made  of 
Ra'mbuse.     jwine,  ale,  eggs,  and  sugar 
in  the  winter  time ;  or  of  wine,  milk, 
sugar,  and  rosewater  in  the  summer 
tiine.  Baihi/, 
Ra'mekin.     \n.  s.     [7-amcquins,  Fr.] 
Ra'mequins.  §   In  cookery,  small  slices 
of  bread  covered  with  a  farce  of.  cheese 
and  eggs.  Bailejj. 
Ra'ments.  n.  s.  [ramenta,  Lat.]  Scrap- 
ings ;  shavings. 
Ramifica'tion.  n.  s.   [ramification,  Fr. 
from  ramus,  Lat.] 

1.  Division  or  separation  into  branches; 
the  act  of  branching  out. 

By  continuation  of  prophane  histories  or  other 
monuments  kept  together,  the  genealogies  and 
ramifications  of  some  single  families  to  a  vast  ex- 
tension may  be  preserved.  Hale. 

2.  Small  branches. 

As  the  blood  and  chyle  pass  together  through 
the  ramifications  of  the  jiulmonary  artery,  they  will 
be  still  more  perfectly  mixed ;  but  if  a  pipe  is  di- 
vided into  branches,  and  these  again  subdivided, 
the  red  and  white  liquors,  as  they  pass  through 
the  ramifications,  will  be  more  intimately  mixed  ; 
the  more  ramifications,  the  mixture  will  be  the 
more  perfect.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Ra'mify.  v.  a.  [ramifier,  Fr.  ramus, 
and  facio,  Lat.]  To  separate  into 
branches. 

The  mint,  grown  to  have  a  pretty  thick  stalk, 
with  the  various  and  ramified  roots,  which  it  shot 
into  the  water,  presented  a  spectacle  not  urnjlea- 
saiit  to  behold.  Boyle. 

To  Ra'mify.  v.  n.  To  be  parted  into 
branches. 

Asparagus  affects  the  urine  with  a  fostid  smell, 
especially  if  cut  when  they  are  white  ;  when  they 
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are  older,  and  begin  to  ramify,  they  lose  this  qua- 
lity. Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Ra  mmer,  n.  s.    [from  ram,] 

1 .  An  instrument  with  which  any  thing 
is  driven  hard. 

The  master  bricklayer  must  try  the  foundations 
with  an  iron  crow  and  rammer,  to  see  whether  the 
foundations  are  sound.  Moion, 

2.  The  stick  with  which  the  charge  is 
forced  into  the  gun. 

A  mariner  loading  a  gun  suddenly,  while  he 
was  ramming  in  a  cartridge,  the  powder  took  fire, 
and  shot  the  rarnmer  out  of  his  band.  Wiseman. 
Ra'mish.  adj.     [from   ram.]  Strong 
scented. 

Ra'xMOUS.    adj.      [from    ratnus,  Lat.] 
Branchy  ;  consisting  of  branches. 

Which  vast  contraction  and  expansion  seems  un- 
intelligible, by  feigning  the  particles  of  air  to  he 
springy  and  ramous,  or  rolled  up  like  hoops,  or  by 
any  other  means  than  a  repulsive  power.  Newion. 

A  ramous  efflorescence,  of  a  fine  white  spar, 
found  hanging  from  a  crust  of  like  spar,  at  the  top 
of  an  old  wrouglit  cavern.  Woodward. 

To  RAMP.  V.  n.    [ramper,  Fr.  rampare, 
Ital.  pempen,  Sax.] 

1,  To  leap  with  violence. 

Foaming  tarr,  their  bridles  they  would  champ. 
And  trampling  the  fine  element,  would  fiercely 
ramp.  -  Spenser. 

Out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lyon  rushed  suddenly. 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  savage  blood.  Spenser. 

They  gape  upon  me  with  their  mouth  ;  as  a 
ramping  and  roaring  lio-n.  Psalm  xxii.  13. 

Lljjon  a  bull,  that  deadly  bellowed, 
TvYo  horrid  lions  rampt,  and  seiz'd,  and  tugg'd. 

Chapman. 

Sporting  the  lion  ramp'd  ;  and  in  his  paw 
Dandled  the  kid.  Milton. 

2.  To  climb  as  a  plant. 

Furnished  with  claspers  and  tendrils,  they  catch 
hold  of  them,  and  so,  ramping  upon  trees,  they 
lEount  up  to  a  great  height.  Ray. 

Ramp.  n.  s.     [from  the  verb.]  Leap; 
spring. 

He  is  vaultins  variable  ramps. 
In  your  despicht,  upon  your  purse.  Shakesp. 

'I'he  bold  Ascalonite 
Fled  from  his  lion  ramp,  old  warriors  turn'd 
Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel. Milton'sAgonist. 

Rampa'llian.  n.  s.    A  mean  wretch. 
Not  in  use. 

Awa^',  you  scullion,  you  rampallian,  you  fusti- 
larian.  Shakesp. 
Ra'mpancy.  n.  s.  [from  rampant.]  Pre- 
valence ;  exuberance. 

As  they  are  come  to  this  height  and  rampancy 
of  vice,  from  the  countenance  of  their  betters,  so 
Ihey  have  took  some  steps  in  the  same,  that  the 
extravagances  of  the  young  carry  with  them  the 
approbation  of  the  old.  South. 

Ra'mpant.  adj.     [rampant,  Fr.  from 
ramp.] 

1.  Exuberant ;  overgrowing  restraint. 

The  foundation  of  this  behaviour  towards  per- 
sons set  apart  for  the  service  of  God,  can  be  no- 
thing else  but  atheism  ;  the  growing  rampant  sin 
of  the  times.  South. 

The  seeds  of  death  grow  up,  till,  like  rampant 
weeds, they  choak  the  tender  flower  of  Me.  Clarissa. 

2.  [In  heraldry.] 

Rampant  is  when  the  lion  is  reared  up  in  the 
escutcheon,  as  it  were  ready  to  combate  with  iiis 
enemy.  Pcacham. 

If  a  lion  were  the  proper  coat  of  Judali,  yet 
were  it  not  probable  a  lion  rampant,  but  com  liant 
or  dormant.  Brmon. 

The  lion  rumpant  shakes  his  blinded  maiie.  Milt. 
To  Ra'mpart.  1  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  Ra'mpire.  J  To  fortify  with  ram- 
parts.   Not  in  use. 
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Set  but  thy  foot 
Against  our  rampir'd  gates,  and  tliey  shall  ope. 

Shakesj). 

The  marquis  directed  part  of  his  forces  to  ram- 
pan  the  gates  and  ruinous  places  of  the  walls. 

Hayward. 

Ra'mPART.)  r  a   T.  1 

Ra'mpire.  I         \X<=^P^^t'  F.] 

1.  The  platform  of  the  wall  behind  the 
parapet. 

2.  The  wall  round  fortified  places. 

Slie  felt  it,  when  past  preventing,  like  a  river; 
no  ramplres  being  built  against  it,  till  already  it 
have  overflowed.  Sidney. 

Yo'  have  cut  a  way  fur  virtue,  which  our  great 
men 

Held  shut  up,  with  all  ramparts,  for  themselves. 

Ben  Jonson. 

He  who  endeavours  to  know  his  duty,  and 
practises  what  he  knows,  has  the  equity  of  God 
to  stand  as  a  mighty,  wall  or  7-ampart  between  him 
and  damnation  tor  any  infirmities.  South. 

1  he  son  of  Thetis,  rampire  of  our  host. 
Is  worth  our  care  to  keep.  Dryden. 

The  Trojans  round  the  place  a  rampart  cast. 
And  palisades  about  the  trenches  plac'd.  Dryden. 

No  standards,  from  the  hostile  ramparts  torn. 
Can  any  future  honours  give 
To  the  victorious  monarcli's  name.  Prior. 

Ra'mpions.  n.  s.  [rapunculus,  Lat.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

Rampion  is  a  plant,  whose  tender  roots  are  eaten 
in  the  spring,  like  those  of  radishes.  Mortimer. 

Ra'msons.  n.  s.    [allium  ursinum  syl- 
vestre.l    An  herb.  Ainsworth. 
Ran.  preterite  of  run. 

The  dire  example  ran  through  all  the  field. 
Till  heaps  of  brothers  were  by  brothers  kill'd. 

Addison. 

To  Ranch,  v.  a.  [corrupted  from  wrench.'\ 
To  sprain;  to  injure  with  violent  con- 
tortion. This  is  the  proper  sense,  but, 
in  Dryden,  it  seems  to  be  to  tear. 

Against  a  stump  his  tusk  the  monster  grinds, 
And  ranch'd  his  hips  with  one  continu'd  wound. 

Dryden. 

V     Emeticks  ranch,  and  keen  catharticks  scour. 

Garth. 

RA'NCID.  adj.  [rancidus,  Lat.]  Strong 
scented. 

The  oil,  with  which  fishes  abound,  often  turns 
rancid,  and  lies  heavy  on  the  stomach,  and  affects 
the  very  sweat  with  a  rancid  smell.  Arbuthnot. 

Ra'ncidness.  1  n.  s.  [from  rancid ; 
Rancidity.     ]    rancor,  Lat.]  Strong 

scent,  as  of  old  oil, 
Ra'ncorous.  adj.  [from  ranroiir^  Ma- 
lignant; malicious;  spiteful  in  the  ut- 
most degree. 
So  flam'd  his  eyen  with  rage  and  rancoroiis  ire. 

Spenser. 

Because  I  cannot 
Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy.  Shakesp. 

The  most  powerful  of  these  were  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees;  of  whose  chief  doctrines  some  notice 
is  taken  by  the  evangelists,  as  well  as  of  their  ran- 
corous opposition  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  West. 

Ra'ncorously.  adv.    [from  rancorous.] 

Malignantly. 
RA^'NCOUR.  n.  s.    [rancoeur,  old  Fr.] 
1.  Inveterate  malignity ;  malice  ;  stedfast 
implacability ;  standing  hate. 
His  breast  full  otrancor  like  canker  to  freat.  Tus. 
As  two  brave  knights  in  bloody  fight 
With  deadly  rancour  he  enraged  found.  Spenser. 
All  the  way  that  they  fled  for  very  rancour  and 
•  despite ;  in  their  return,  they  utterly  consumed 
and  wasted  whatsoever  they  nad  before  left  un- 
spoiled. Spenser's  State  of  Ireland. 
Rancour  will  out,  proud  prelate  ;  in  thy  face 
1  see  thy  fury.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
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'   It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 

A  recreant  and  most  degen'rate  traitor.  Shahesp. 

Such  ambush 
Waited  with  hellish  rancour  imminent.  Milton. 

No  authors  draw  upon  themselves  more  dis- 
pleasure, than  those  who  deal  in  political  matters, 
which  is  justly  incurred,  considering  that  spirit  of 
rancour  and  virulence,  with  which  works  of  this 
nature  abound.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

Presbyterians  and  their  abettors,  who  can  equal- 
ly go  to  a  church  or  conventicle,  or  sucli  who  bear 
a  personal  rancour  towards  the  clergy.  Swift. 
2.  Virulence ;  corruption. 

For  Banquo's  issue,  Duncan  have  I  murtlier'd  ; 
Put  rancour  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Rand.  n.  s.  [rand,  Dut.]  Border;  seam: 

as,  the  rand  of  a  woman's  shoe. 
Ra'ndom.  n.  s.    [random,  Fr.]  Want 
of  direction  ;  want  of  rule  or  method ; 
chance ;  hazard  ;  roving  motion. 

for,  not  to  speake 
At  needy  random  ;  but  my  breath  breake 
In  sacreS  oath,  Ulysses  shall  return.  Chapman. 

Thy  words  at  random  argue  inexperience.  Milt. 

He  lies  at  random  carelessly  diifus'd. 
With  languish'd  head  unpropt, 
As  one  past  hope  abandon'd.  Milton. 

Fond  love  his  darts  at  random  throws, 
And  nothing  springs  from  what  he  sows.  Waller. 

The  striker  must  be  dense,  and  in  its  best  ve- 
locity :  the  angle,  which  the  missive  is  to  mount 
by,  if  we  will  have  it  go  to  its  furthest  random, 
must  be  the  half  of  a  right  one ;  and  the  figure  of 
the  missive  must  be  such,  as  may  give  scope  to 
the  air  to  bear  it.  Di^by. 

In  the  days  of  old  the  birds  lived  at  random  in  a 
lawless  state  of  anarchy;  but  in  a  time  they  moved 
for  the  setting  up  of  a  king.    L'Estrange  s  Fables. 

Who  could  govern  the  dependence  of  one  event 
upon  another,  if  that  event  happened  at  random, 
and  was  not  cast  into  a  certain  relation  to  some 
foregoing  purpose  to  direct  ?        South's  Sermons, 

'lis  one  thing  when  a  person  of  true  merit  is 
drawn  as  like  as  we  can ;  and  another,  when  we 
make  a  fine  thing  at  random,  and  persuade  the  next 
vain  creature  that  'tis  his  own  likeness.  Pope. 

Ra'ndom.  adj.  Done  by  chance ;  roving 

without  direction. 
Virtue  borrow'd  but  the  arms  of  chance. 

And  struck  a  random  blow  ;  'twas  fortune's  work. 

And  fortui.e  take  the  praise.  Dryden. 
Ra'nforce.  n.  s.    The  ring  of  a  gun 

next  the  touchhole.  Bailey. 
Rang,  preterite  of  ring. 

Complaints  were  sent  continually  up  to  Rome, 

and  rang  all  over  the  empire.  Grew'sCosmol. 

To  RANGE.  V.  a.    [ranger,  Fr.  rhenge, 
Welsh.] 

1.  To  place  in  order  ;  to  put  in  ranks. 

Maccabeus  ranged  his  army  by  bands,  and  went 
against  Timotheus.  2  Mac.  xii.  20. 

He  saw  not  the  marquis  till  the  battle  was  ranged. 

Clarendon. 

Somewhat  rais'd 
By  false  presumptuous  hope,  the  ranged  pow'rs 
Disband,  and  wand'ring  each  his  several  way 
Pursues.  Milton. 

Men,  from  the  qualities  they  find  united  in 
them,  and  wherein  they  observe  several  indivi- 
duals to  agree,  range  them  into  sorts  for  the  con- 
venience of  comprehensive  signs.  Locke. 

A  certain  form  and  order,  in  which  we  have 
long  accustomed  ourselves  to  range  our  ideas,  may 
be  Best  for  us  now,  though  not  originally  best  in 
itself.  Watts. 

2.  To  rove  over. 

To  the  copse  thy  lesser  spaniel  take, 
Teach  him  to  range  the  ditch  and  force  the  brake. 

Gay. 

To  Range,  v.  n. 
1.  To  rove  at  large. 

Caesar's  spirit  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  Ate  by  his  side  come  hot  from  hell. 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry  havock,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,  Shakesp. 
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I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about ; 
And  watch'd  him,  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth. 

Shahesp 

As  a  roaring  lion  and  a  ranging  bear;  so  is  a 
wicked  ruler  over  the  poor  people. 

Prav.  xxviii.  15. 

Other  animals  unactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account.  Milt. 

Thanks  to  my  stars,  I  have  not  rang'd  about 
The  wilds  of  life,  ere  I  could  find  a  friend.  Addis. 


2.  To  be  placed  in  order;  to  be  ranked 
properly. 

'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glist'ring  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat, 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation. 
And  bury  all  which  yet  distinctly  ranges 
In  heaps  of  ruin.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

3.  To  lye  in  a  particular  direction. 

Direct  my  course  so  right,  as  with  thy  hand  to 
show. 

Which  way  thy  forests  range,  which  way  thy  riverj 
flow.  Drayton. 

Range,  n.  s.     [rangee,  Fr.  from  the 
verb.] 

1.  A  rank;  any  thing  placed  in  a  line. 

You  fled 

From  tliat  great  face  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
Frighted  each  other.    Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

The  light  which  passed  through  its  several  in- 
terstices, painted  so  many  ranges  of  colours,  which 
were  parallel  and  contiguous,  and  without  any 
mixture  of  white.  Newton. 

From  this  walk  you  have  a  full  view  of  a  huge 
range  of  mountains,  that  lie  in  the  country  of  the 
Orisons.  Addison. 

These  ranges  of  barren  mountains,  by  condens« 
ing  the  vapours  and  producing  rains,  fountains, 
and  rivers,  give  the  very  plains  that  fertility  they 
boast  of.  Benttey's  Sermons. 

2.  A  class ;  an  order. 

The  next  range  of  beings  above  him  are  the  im- 
material intelligences,  the  next  below  him  is  the 
sensible  nature.  Haie. 

3.  Excursion  ;  wandering. 

He  may  take  a  ranee  all  the  world  over,  and 
draw  in  all  that  wide  circumference  of  sin  and 
vice,  and  center  it  in  his  own  breast. 

South's  Sermons. 

4.  Room  for  excursion, 

A  man  has  not  enough  range  of  thought,  to 
look  out  for  any  good  which  does  not  relate  to  his 
own  interest.  Addison. 
r>.  Compass  taken  in  by  any  thing  excur- 
sive, extended,  or  ranked  in  order. 

The  range  and  compass  of  Hammond's  know- 
ledge  filled  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts.  Fell. 

Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends. 
The  scale  of  sensual  mental  pow'rs  ascenas. 

Pope. 

Judge  we  by  mature  ?  habit  can  efface ; 
Affections  ?  tliey  still  take  a  wider  range.  Pope. 

6.  Step  of  a  ladder. 

The  liturgy,  practised  in  England,  would  kindle 
that  jealousy,  as  the  prologue  io  that  design,  and 
as  the  first  range  of  tliat  ladder,  which  should 
serve  to  mount  over  all  their  customs.  Clarendon. 

7.  A  kitchen  grate. 

It  was  a  vault  ybuilt  for  great  dispence. 
With  many  ranges  rear'd  along  the  wall. 
And  one  great  chimney.  '  Spenser. 

The  buttery  must  be  visible,  and  we  need  for 
our  ranges  a  more  spacious  and  luminous  kitchen. 

Wotton's  Architecture. 

The  implements  of  the  kitchen  are  spits,  ranges, 
cobirons,  and  pots.        Bacons  Physical  Remains. 

He  was  bid  at  his  first  coming  to  take  off  tiie 
range,  and  let  down  the  cinders.  L'Estrange. 

8.  A  bolting  sieve  to  sift  meal.  Diet. 
Ranger,  n.  s.    [from  range.] 

I.  One  that  ranges  ;  a  rover  ;  a  robber. 
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They  walk  not  widely,  as  they  were  woont, 
'or  fear  of  raungers  and  the  great  hoont. 
Jut  privily  prolUng  to  and  fro. 

Spenser's  Pastorals. 
Come,  says  the  ranger,  here's  neither  honour 
or  money  to  be  got  by  staying.  L'Estrange. 
A  dog  that  beats  the  ground. 

Let  your  obsequious  ranger  search  around, 
for  will  the  roving  spy  direct  in  vain, 
iut  numerous  coveys  gratify  thy  pain.  Gay. 

An  officer  who  tends  the  game  of  a 
brest. 

Their  father  Tyrrheus  did  his  fodder  bring, 
yrrheus  chief  ranger  to  the  Latian  king. 

Dryden. 

lNK.  adj.    [pane.  Sax.] 

High  growing ;  strong ;  luxuriant. 

Down  witli  the  grasse, 
'hat  groweth  in  shadow  so  ranke  and  so  stout. 

Tusser, 

Is  not  thilk  same  goteheard  proud, 
'hat  sits  in  yonder  bank. 

Whose  straying  heard  themselfe  shrowde 
Imong  the  bushes  rank  ?  Spenser. 

Who  would  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved 
listress  ? 

-That  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mistress,  or  I 
fiould  think  my  honesty  ranker  than  ray  wit. 

Shakesp. 

..n  which  disguise, 
Vhile  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot, 
ler  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Lway  with  Slender. 

Shakesp.  Merrj;  Wives  of  Windsor. 
Team  lastly  thither  cora'n  with  water  is  so  rank, 
Ls  though  she  would  contend  with  Sabryn. 

Drayton. 

Hemp  most  hugely  rank.  Drayton. 

Seven  ears  came  up  upon  one  stalk,  rank  and 
ood.  •  Genesis. 

They  fancy  that  the  difference  lies  in  the  man- 
lan  of  appulse,  one  being  made  by  a  fuller  or 
anker  appulse  than  the  otlier.  Holder. 

The  most  plentiful  season,  that  gives  birth  to 
be  finest  flowers,  produces  also  the  rankest  weeds. 

Addison. 

Fruitful ;  bearing  strong  plants. 
Seven  thousand  broad-tail'd  sheep  graz'd  on  his 
downs ; 

Three  thousand  camels  his  rank  pastures  fed. 

Sandy. 

Where  land  is  rank,  'tis  not  good  to  sow  wheat 
fter  a  fallow.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

[Rancidus,  Lat.]  Strong  scented;  ran- 
:id. 

Rank  smelling  rue,  and  cummin  good  for  eyes. 

Spenser. 

In  their  thick  breaths, 
lank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded, 
nd  fore  d  to  drink  their  vapour. 

Shakesp.  Cymbel  ine. 
The  ewes,  being  rank, 
n  the  end  of  Autumn  turned  to  the  rams. 

Shakesp. 

The  drying  marshes  sucli  a  stench  convey, 
uch  the  rank  steams  of  reeking  Albula.  Addison. 

Hircina,  rank  with  sweat,  presumes 

0  censure  Phillis  for  perfumes.      Swift's  Miscel. 

High  tasted ;  strong  in  quality. 

Such  animals  as  feed  upon  flesh,  because  such 
ind  of  food  is  high  and  rank,  qualify  it ;  the  one 
ly  swallowing  the  hair  of  the  beasts  they  prey 
ipon,  the  other  by  devouring  some  part  of  the 
gathers  of  the  birds  they  gorge  themselves  with. 

Ray. 

Divers  sea  fowl  taste  rank  of  the  fish  on  which 
hey  feed.  Boyle. 
Bizantium's  hot-bed  better  serv'd  fur  use, 
he  soil  lessstubborn,  and  more  rank  the  juice. 

.  Harte. 

Rampant ;  highgrown ;  raised  to  a  high 
iegree. 

For  you,  most  wicked  Sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Vould  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 

hy  rankest  faults.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

This  Epiphanius  cries  out  upon  as  rank  ido- 
itry,  and  the  device  of  the  devil,  who  always 
irought  in  idolatry  under  fair  pretences.StiUing^. 
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'Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtiness  of  soul, 
The  Romans  call  it  stoicism.  Addison's  Cato. 

Tliis  power  of  the  people  in  Athens,  claimed 
as  the  undoubted  privilege  of  an  Athenian  born, 
was  the  rankest  encroachment  and  the  grossest  de- 
generacy from  the  form  Solon  left.  Swift. 

6.  Gross ;  coarse. 

My  wife's  a  hobby  horse,  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax  wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight.      Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

7.  The  iron  of  a  plane  is  set  rank,  when 
its  edge  stands  so  flat  below  the  sole  of 
the  plane,  that  in  working  it  will  take 
off  a  thick  shaving. 

Moxon's  Mech.  Exercises. 
Rank.  n.  s.    [rang,  Fr.] 

1 .  Line  of  men  placed  a-breast. 

Fierce  fiery  warriours  fight  upon  the  clouds. 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  capitol,  Shakesp. 

I  have  seen  the  cannon. 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air.  Shak. 

Is't  not  pity 
That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle. 
Fill  up  her  enemies  rank?       Shakesp.  King  John. 
His  horse-troupes,  that  the  vantgard  had,  he 
strictly  did  command. 
To  ride  their  horses  temperately,  to  keepe  their 

ranks,  and  shun 
Confusion.  Chapman. 

2.  A  row. 

West  of  this  place  down  in  the  neighbour  bottom, 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream. 
Left  on  your  right  hand  brings  you  to  the  place. 

Shakesp. 

A  sylvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre.  Milton. 

If  she  walk,  in  even  ranks  they  stand. 
Like  some  well-marshall'd  and  obsequious  band. 

Waller. 

He  cou'd  through  ranks  of  ruin  go. 
With  storms  above  and  rocks  below.  Drj/den's  Hor. 

3.  Range  of  subordination. 

That  state,  or  condition,  by  which  the  nature 
of  any  thing  is  advanced  to  the  utmost  perfection 
of  which  it  is  capable,  according  to  its  rank  and 
kind,  is  called  the  chief  end  or  happiness  of  such 
a  thing.  Wilkins. 

The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  maker  plainly 
appears  in  the  parts  of  this  stupendous  fabrick, 
and  the  several  degrees  and  ranks  of  creatures  in 
it.  Locke. 

4.  Class ;  order. 

The  enchanting  power  of  prosperity  over  pri- 
vate persons  is  remarkable  in  relation  to  great 
kingdoms,  where  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men, 
being  equally  concerned  in  publick  blessings, 
equally  join  in  spreading  the  infection.  Atterbury. 

Nor  rank  nor  sex  escapes  the  general  frown. 
But  ladies  are  ript  up,  and  cits  knock'd  down. 

Young. 

5.  Degree  of  dignity,  eminence,  or  excel- 
lence. 

Her  charms  have  made  me  man,  her  ravish'd  love 
In  rank  shall  place  me  with  the  bless'd  above.  Dryd. 

These  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank. 
Perfections  that  are  plac'd  in  bones  and  nerves. 

Addison. 

He  found  many  of  the  chief  rank  and  figure  over- 
whelmed in  publick  and  private  vices.  Davenant. 

Lepidus's  house,  which  in  his  consulate  was 
the  finest  in  Rome,  within  thirty-five  years  was 
not  in  the  hundredth  rank.  Arbuthnot. 

6.  Dignity ;  high  place :  as,  he  is  a  man 
of  rank. 

To  Rank.  v.  a.  \r anger,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  place  a-breast. 

In  view  stood  rank'd  of  seraphim  another  row. 

Milton. 

2.  To  range  in  any  particular  class. 

If  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship, 
And  needly  will  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs ; 
Why  follow'd  not,  when  she  said  Tybalt's  dead, 
Thy  father  or  thy  mother  ?  Shakesp. 
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He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.  Shakesp.  Henry  Vlll. 

Heresy  is  ranked  with  idolatry  and  witchcraft. 

Ddcay  of  Piety. 

I  have  ranked  this  diversion  of  christian  practice 
among  tlie  effects  of  our  contentions.  Deem/ o/  Piefy. 

Poets  were  ranked  in  the  class  of  phifosophers. 
and  the  ancients  made  use  of  them  as  preceptors 
in  musick  and  morality.  Broome. 
3.  To  arrange  methodically 

Much  is  said  touching  the  ranking  of  dignities 
as  well  temporal  as  spiritual.  Selden. 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes  ?  Milton. 

Ranking  all  things  under  general  and  special 
heads,  renders  the  nature  or  uses  of  a  thing  more 
easy  to  be  found  out,  when  we  seek  in  what  rank 
of  being  it  lies.  Watts's  Logick. 

To  Rank.  v.  n.  To  be  ranged;  to  be 
placed. 

Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest ; 
And  therenpon  give  me  your  daughter.  Shakesp. 

From  straggling  mountaineers,  for  publick  good. 
Go  rank  in  tribes,  and  quit  the  savage  wood.  Tate. 

To  Ra'nkle.  v.  n.  [from  rank.]  To 
fester ;  to  breed  corruption ;  to  be  in- 
flamed in  body  or  mind. 

As  when  two  boars  witli  rankling  malice  met. 
Their  gory  sides  fresh  bleeding  fiercely  fret.Spejis. 

I  little  smart  did  feel ; 
And  now  it  rarikletk  more  and  more. 
And  inwardly  it  festereth  sore.  Spenser's  Pastorals. 

That  fresh  bleeding  wound 
Whilome  doth  rankle  in  my  riven  breast.  Spenser. 

Beware  of  yonder  dog ; 
Look.when  he  fawns,  he  bites ;  and, when  he  bites. 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death.  Shakesp. 

The  storm  of  his  own  rage  the  fool  confounds. 
And  envy's  rankling  sting  th'  imprudent  wounds. 

Sandys. 

Thou  shalt  feel,  enrag'd  with  inward  pains. 
The  hydra's  venom  rankling  in  thy  viens.  Addis. 

L  have  endur'd  the  rage  of  secret  grief, 
A  malady  that  burns  and  rankles  inward.  Rowe. 

Ra*nkly.  adv.    [from  rank.]  Coarsely 
grossly. 

'Tis  given  out,  that,  sleeping  in  my  garden, 
A  serpent  stung  me  :  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is,  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death, 
Rankly  abus'd.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Ra'nkness.  n.  s.  [from  rank.]  Exube- 
rance ;  superfluity  of  growth. 

It  bringeth  forth  abundantly,  through  too  much 
rankness,  things  less  profitable,  whereby  that  which 
principally  it  should  yield,  being  either  prevented 
in  place,  or  defrauded  of  nourishment,  faileth. 

Hooker. 

Begin  you  to  grow  upon  me  ;  I  will  physick 
your  rankness.  Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

Among  the  crowd  i'  th'  abbey,  where  a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more  ;  I  am  stifled 
With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy.  Shakesp. 

We'll  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood. 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course. 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd . 

Shakesp. 

The  crane's  pride  is  in  the  rankness  of  her  wing. 

L'Estrange. 

He  the  stubborn  soil  manur'd. 
With  rules  of  husbandry  the  rankness  cur'd  ; 
Tam'd  us  to  manners.  Dryden. 

Ra'nny.  n.  s.    The  shrewmouse. 

The  mus  areneu3,the  shrewmouse  or  ranny. Broion. 
To  Ra'nsack.  t;.  a.  [pan.  Sax.  and  saka, 

Swed,  to  search  for  or  seize.] 
1.  To  plunder  ;  to  pillage. 

A  covetous  spirit, 
Warily  awaited  day  and  night,  ^ 
From  otlier  covetous  fiends  it  t&  defend, 
Who  it  to  rob  and  ransack  did  intend.  Spenser. 

Their  vow  is  made  to  ransack  Troy.  Shakesp 
Men  by  his  suggestion  taught, 
Ransack'd  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands. 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Milton. 

The  ransack'd  city,  taken  by  our  toils. 
We  left.and  hither  brought  the  golden  spoils.Dr«/d. 

453; 
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The  spoils  which  thej  from  ransack'd  houses 
brought, 

And  golden  bowls  from  burning  altars  cauglit. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  search  narrowly. 

I  ransack  the  several  caverns,  and  search  into 
the  store-houses  of  water,  to  find  out  where  that 
mighty  mass  of  water,  wliich  overflowed  the 
earth,  is  bestowed.  Woodward. 

S.  To  violate;  to  deflower. 

\\  ith  greedy  force  he  'gan  the  fort  assail, 
\\  liereof  he  weened  jjossessed  soon  to  be. 
And  witli  rich  spoil  of  ransacked  chastity.  Spenser. 
RANSOM  E.  n.  s.    [ran^on,  Fr.]  Price 
paid  for  redemption  from  captivity  or 
punishment. 

By  his  captivity  iriAustria,  and  the  heavy  rnnsnm 
that  he  paid  for  his  liberty,  Richard  was  hindered 
to  pursue  theconquest  of  Ireland.  Daviesimlretand. 

Ere  the  third  dawning  light 
Return,  the  stars  of  morn  shall  see  him  rise, 
The  ransom  paid,  which  man  from  death  redeems, 
His  death  for  man.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Has  the  prince  lost  his  army  or  his  liberty  ? 
Tell  rne  what  province  theydemand  for ransnm. Den. 

This  as  a  ransom  Albemarle  did  pay, 
For  all  the  glories  of  so  great  a  life.  Dryden. 

To  adore  that  great  mystery  of  divine  love, 
God's  sending  his  only  Son  into  this  world  to 
save  sinners,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
them,  would  be  noble  exercise  for  the  pens  of  the 
greatest  wits.  _  TiUotson. 

Th'  avenging  pow'r 
Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire. 
Till  the  fair  slave  be  rcnder'd  to  her  sire, 
And  ramom  free  restor'd  to  his  abode.  Dryden. 
To  Ra'nsome.  v.  a.  \rangonner,  Fr.]  To 
redeem  from  captivity  or  punishment. 

How  is't  with  Titus  Lartiusi' 
—Condemning  some  to  death  and  some  to  exile. 
Ransoming  him,  or  pitying,  threatning  the  other. 

Shakesp. 

I  will  ransom,  them  from  the  grave,  and  redeem 
them  from  death.  Hosea,  xiii.  14. 

He'll  dying  rise,  and  rising  with  him  raise 
His  brethren,  tansom'd  with  his  own  dear  life.  Milt. 

Ra'nsomer.  n.  s.  [from  ransome.']  One 

that  redeems. 
Ra'nsomeless.  adj.     [from  ransome.'] 
Free  from  ransome. 
Ransomeless  here  we  set  our  prisoners  free.  Shak. 
Deliver  him 

Up  to  his  pleasure  ransomeless  and  free.  Shakesp. 
To  Rant.  v.  a.  [randen,  Dut.  to  rave.] 
To  rave  in  violent  or  high  sounding 
language  vifithout  proportionable  dignity 
of  thought. 

Look  where  my  ranting  host  of  the  garter  comes  ; 
there  is  either  liquor  in  nis  pate,  or  money  in  his 
ptirse,  when  he  looks  so  merrily.  Shakesp. 

Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth,  I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Shakesp. 

They  have  attacked  me ;  some  with  piteous 
moans,  others  grinning  and  only  shewing  their 
teeth,  others  ranting  and  hectoring,  others  scold- 
ing and  reviling.  Stillin^fieet. 
Rant.  72.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  High 
sounding  language  unsupported  by  dig- 
nity of  thought. 

Dryden  himself,  to  please  a  frantick  age. 
Was  forc'd  to  let  his  judgment  stoop  to  rage  ; 
To  a  wild  audience  he  conform'd  his  voice, 
Comply'd  to  custom,  but  not  err'd  through  choice ; 
Deem  then  the  people's,  not  the  writer's  sin, 
Aimansor's  rage,  and  rants  of  Maximin.  Granville. 

This  is  a  stoical  rant,  without  any  foundation  in 
the  nature  of  man  or  reason  of  things.  Atterbury. 

Ra'nter.  n.  s.  [from  rant.]  A  ranting 
fellow. 

Ra'ntipole.  adj.  [This  word  is  wan- 
tonly formed  from  rant.]  Wild ;  roving ; 
rakish.    A  low  word. 

t  What,at  j^ears  of  discretion,and  comport  yourself 
at  thisrantij)c/e  rate !  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World. 
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To  Ra'ntipole.  v.  n.    To  run  about 
wildly.    A  low  word. 

The  eldest  was  a  termagant  imperious  wench  ; 
she  used  to  rantipole  about  the  house,  pinch  the 
children,  kick  the  servants,  and  torture  the  cats 
and  dogs.  Arbuthnot. 

RA'NULA.  n.  s.  [Lat.] 

Banula  is  a  soft  swelling,  possessing  the  salivals 
under  the  tongue  :  it  is  made  by  congestion,  and 
its  progress  filleth  up  the  space  between  the  jaws, 
anci  maketh  a  tumour  externally  under  the  chin. 

Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Ranu'nculus.  n.  s.  Crowfoot. 

Banunculuses  excel  all  flowers  in  the  richness  of 
their  colours  :  of  them  there  is  a  great  variety. 

Mortimer. 

To  Rap.  v.  a.    [jjpseppan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  strike  with  a  quick  smart  blow 

Knock  nie  at  this  gate 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's  pate. 

Shakesp. 

With  one  great  peal  they  rap  the  door, 
Like  footmen  on  a  visiting  day.  Prior, 

2.  To  rap  out.    To  utter  with  hasty  vio- 
lence. 

He  was  provoked  in  the  spirit  of  magistracy, 
upon  discovering  a  judge,  who  rapped  out  a  great 
oath  at  his  footman.  Addison. 

To  Rap.  v,  a.  [from  rapio  extra  se,  Lat.] 

1.  To  affect  with  rapture ;  to  strike  with 
extasy ;  to  hurry  out  of  himself. 

These  are  speeches  of  men,  not  comforted  with 
the  hope  of  that  they  desire,  but  rapped  with  ad- 
miration at  the  view  of  enjoyed  bliss.  Hooker. 

Beholding  the  face  of  God,  in  admiration  of  so 
great  excellency,  they  all  adore  him  ;  and  being 
rapt  with  the  love  of  his  beauty,  they  cleave  in- 
separably for  ever  unto  him.  Hooker. 

What  thus  raps  you  ?  are  you  well  ?  Shakesp. 

The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother, 
And  to  ray  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies  Shakesp. 

You're  ra^t  in  some  work,  some  dedication. iS/ia/t. 
Circl  d  me 

With  all  their  welcomes,  and  as  chearfully 
Disposed  their  rapt  minds,  as  if  there  they  saw 
Their  naturall  countrie.  Chapman. 
The  rocks  that  did  more  high  their  foseheads 
raise 

To  his  rapt  eye.  Chapman. 
I'm  rapt  with  joy  to  see  my  Marcia's  tears. 

Addison's  Cato. 

It  is  imposible  duly  to  consider  these  things, 
without  being  rapt  into  admiration  of  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  the  divine  architect.  Cheyne. 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun, 
A  virgin  shall  conceive,  a  virgin  bear  a  son!  Pope. 

Let  heav'n  seize  it,  all  at  once  'tis  fir'd. 
Not  touch'd,  but  rapt;  not  waken'd,  but  inspir'd. 

Pope. 

2.  To  snatch  away. 

He  leaves  the  welkin  way  most  beaten  plain, 
And  rapt  with  whirling  wheels,  inflames  the  sky  en, 
.  With  fire  not  made  to  burn,  but  fairly  for  to  shyne, 

Spenser. 

Underneath  a  bright  sea  flow'd 
Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pearl,  whereon 
V\  ho  after  came  from  earth,  sailing  arriv'd 
Wafted  by  angels,  or  flew  o'er  the  lake 
Rapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds.  Milton. 

Standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole. Milt. 

3.  To  seize  by  violence. 

Adult'rous  Jour,  the  king  of  Mambrant,  rap'd 
Fair  Josian  his  dear  love.  Drayton. 

4.  To  exchange ;  to  truck.  A  low  word. 
To  Rap  and  rend,    [more  properly  rap 

and  ran;  fisepan,  Sax.  to  bind,  and 
rana,  Isl/ind.  to  plunder.]  To  seize  by 
violence. 

Their  husbands  robb'd,  and  made  hard  shifts 
T'  administer  unto  their  gifts 
All  they  could  rap  and  rend  and  pilfer, 
To  scraps  and  ends  of  gold  and  silver.  Hudibras. 

Rap.  71.  s.    [from  the  verb.]     A  quick 
smart  blow. 
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How  comest  thou  to  go  with  thy  arm  tied  up? 
has  old  Lewis  given  thee  a  rap  over  thy  fingers 
ends  ?  Arbuthnot. 

RAPA'CIOUS.  adj.  [rapace,  Fr.  rapax, 
Lat.]  Given  to  plunder;  seizing  by 
violence. 

Well  may  thy  Lord,  appeas'd. 
Redeem  thee  quite  from  death's  rapacio)ts  claim. 

Milton. 

Shall  this  prize, 
Soon  heighten'd  by  the  diamond's  circling  rays. 
Oil  that  rapacious  hand  for  ever  blaze  Pope. 

Rapaciously,  adv.  [from  rapacious.] 
By  rapine  ;  by  violent  robbery. 

Rapa'ciotjsness.  n.  s.  [from  rapacious.] 
The  quality  of  being  rapacious. 

Rapa'city.  n.  s.  [rapacite,  Fr.  rapaci^ 
tas,  from  rapax,  Lat.]  Addictedness 
to  plunder ;  exercise  of  plunder ;  raven- 
ousness. 

Any  of  these,  without  regarding  the  pains  of 
churchmen,  grud^  them  those  small  remains  of 
ancient  piety,  which  the  rapacity  of  some  ages 
has  scarce  left  to  the  church.  Sprett. 

Rape.  n.  s.    [rapt,  Fr.  raptus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Violent  defloration  of  chastity. 

You  are  both  decypher'd 
For  villains  mark'd  with  rape.  Shak.  Titus  Andron. 

Rape  call  you  it,  to  seize  my  own, 
My  true  betrothed  love  ?Shakesp.  Titus  Andronicus. 

The  parliament  conceived,  that  the  obtaining  of 
women  by  force  into  possession,  howsoever  after- 
wards assent  might  follow  by  allurements,  was  but 
a  rape  drawn  forth  in  length,  because  the  first 
force  drew  on  all  the  rest.       Bacon's  Henri/ VII, 

Witness  that  night 
In  Gibeah,  when  the  hospitable  door 
Expos'd  a  matron,  to  avoid  worse  rape.  Milton. 

The  haughty  fair, 
Who  not  the  rape  ev'n  of  a  god  could  bear.  Dryd. 

Tell  the  Thracian  tyrant's  alter'd  shape. 
And  dire  revenge  of  Philomela's  rape.  Roscommen. 

2.  Privation;  act  of  taking  away 

Pear  grew  after  pear, 
Fig  after  fig  came  ;  time  made  never  rape 
Of  any  dainty  there.  Chapman's  Odyssey. 

3.  Something  snatched  away. 

Sad  widows  by  thee  rifled,  weep  in  vain, 
And  ruin'd  orphans  of  thy  rapes  complain.  Sandys. 

Where  now  are  all  my  hopes  ?  oh  never  more 
Shall  thej-  revive  I  nor  death  her  rapes  restore  ! 

Sandys. 

i.  The  juice  of  grapes  is  drawn  as  well 
from  the  rape,  or  whole  grapes  plucked 
from  the  cluster,  and  wine  poured  upon 
them  in  a  vessel,  as  from  a  vat,  where 
they  are  bruised.  Ray. 

5.  A  division  of  the  country  of  Sussex  an- 
swering to  a  hundred  in  other  counties. 

6.  A  plant,  from  the  seed  of  which  oil  is 
expressed. 

RA'PID.  adj.  [rapide,  Fr.  rapidus,  Lat.] 
Quick ;  swift. 

Part  shun  the  goal  with  rapid  wheels.  Milton. 
While  you  so  smoothly  turn  and  rowl  our  sphere, 
That  rapid  motion  does  but  rest  appear.  Dryden. 

Rapi'dity.  n.  s.  [rapidite,  Fr.  rapidi- 
tas,  from  rapidus,  Lat.]  Celerity  •  ve- 
locity; swiftness. 

Where  the  words  are  not  monosyllables,  we  make 
them  so  by  our  rapidity  of  pronunciation.  Addwon. 

Ra  pidly,  adv.  [from  rapid.]  Swiftly; 
with  quick  motion. 

Ra'pidness.  n.  s.  [from  rapid.]  Cele- 
rity ;  swiftness. 

Ra'pier.  n.  s.  [rapiere,  Fr.  so  called 
from  the  quickness  of  its  motion.]  A 
small  sword  used  only  in  thrusting. 
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I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart, 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point.  Shak. 

A  soldier  of  fer  inferior  strength  may  manage 
1  rapier  or  firearms  so  expertly,  -as  to  be  an  over- 
match for  his  adversary.  Pope. 
APIER-FISH.  re.  S. 

The  rapier-Jish,  called  xiphias,  grows  sometimes 
to  the  length  of  five  yards  :  the  sword,  which  grows 
evei  from  the  snout  of  the  fish,  is  here  about  a  yard 
ong,  at  the  basis  four  inches  over,  two-edged,  and 
fiointed  exactly  like  a  rapier:  he  preys  on  fishes, 
]aving  first  stabbed  them  with  this  sword.  Grezo. 

A.'piNE.  re.  s.  [rapina,  Lat.  rapine,  Fr.] 
The  act  of  plundering. 

If  the  poverty  of  Scotland  might,  jet  the  plenty 
)f  England  cannot,  excuse  the  envy  and  rapine  of 
he  church's  rights.  King  Charles. 

The  logiclt  of  a  conquering  sword  may  silence, 
)Ut  convmce  it  cannot;  its  efficacy  rather  breeds 
iversion  and  abliorreiice  of  that  religion,whose  first 
iddress  is  in  blood  and  rapine.  Decay  ^' Piety. 
Violence;  force. 

Her  least  action  overaw'd 
iis  malice,  and  with  rapine  sweet  bereav'd 
^is  fierceness  of  its  fierce  intent.  Milton. 
I'PPER.  re.  s.    [from  rap,"]    One  who 
strikes. 

I'PPORT.  w.  s.  [rappat,  Fr.]  Relation  ; 
reference ;  proportion.  A  word  intro- 
luced  by  the  innovator,  Temple,  but 
not  copied  by  others. 

'Tis  obvious  what  rapport  there  is  between  the 
onceptions  and  languages  h,  every  country,  and 
low  great  a  difference  this  must  make  in  the  ex- 
ellence  of  bo«ks.  _  Temple. 

Rapt.  v.  re.  [This  word  is  used  by 
Chapman  for  rap  improperly,  as  ap- 
lears  from  the  participle,  which  from 
•apt  would  be  not  rapt,  but  rapted.] 
Vo  ravish ;  to  put  in  ecstasy. 

You  may  safe  approve, 
low  strong  in  instigation  to  their  love 
rheir  rapting  tunes  are.  Chapman's  Odyssey. 

LPT.  n.  s.  [from  rap.]  A  trance;  an 
jcstacy. 

L  PTURE.  n.  s. 
Violent  seizure. 

And  thicke  into  our  ship,  he  threw  his  flash  : 
Tiat  'gainst  a  rocke,  or  flat,  her  keele  did  dash 
Vith  headlong  rapture.  Chapman. 

Ecstasy  ;  transport ;  violence  of  any 
)leasing  passion ;  enthusiasm ;  uncom- 
non  heat  of  imagination.- 

Could  virtue  be  seen,  it  would  beget  love,  and 
dvance  it  not  only  into  admiration,  but  rapture. 

Holyday. 

Musick,  when  thus  applied,  raises  in  the  mind 
f  the  hearer  great  conceptions ;  it  strengthens 
evotion,  and  advances  praise  into  rapture.  Addis. 
^ou  grow  correct,  that  once  with  ra/Jture  writ,  Po;)6. 
Rapidity ;  haste. 

The  watry  throng, 
Vave  rowliiig  after  wave,  where  way  they  found, 
f  steep,  with  torrent  rapture;  if  througli  plain 
oft-ebbing  ;  nor  withstood  them  rock  or  hill.  Milt. 

l'ptured.  adj.  [from  rapture.']  Ra- 
'ished;  transported.    A  bad  word. 

He  drew 

uch  madning  draughts  of  beauty  to  the  soul, 
LS  for  a  while  o'erwelra'd  his  rapturd  thotight 
Vith  luxury  too  daring.  Thomson's  Summer. 

l'pturous.  adj.  [from  rapture.]  Ecsta- 
ick;  transporting. 

Nor  will  he  be  able  to  forbear  a  rapturotis  ac- 
nowledgment  of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  con- 
rivance  of  the  divine  artificer.  Blackmore. 

Are  the  pleasures  of  it  so  inviting  and  rapturous  ? 
!  a  man  bound  to  look  out  sharp  to  plague  him- 
elf  ?  Collier. 

lRE.  adj.  [rarus,  Lat.  rare,  Fr.  in  all 
he  senses  but  the  last.] 
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1.  Scarce  ;  tmcommon  ;  not  frequent. 

Live  to  be  the  shew  and  gaze  o'  th'  time  ; 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Pointed  upon  a  pole.  Shahesp. 

2.  Excellent ;  incomparable;  valuable  to  a 
degree  seldom  found. 

This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature  ;  as  she's  rare. 
Must  it  he  great  ;  and  as  his  person's  mighty, 
Must  it  be  violent.  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

On  whichwas  wrought  thegodsand  giants  fight, 
Piore  work,  all  fill'd  with  terror  and  delight.  Cowley. 

A  bove  the  rest  I  judge  one  beauty  rare.  Dryden. 

3.  Thinly  scattered. 

The  catile  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green, 
Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks 
Pasturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  lierbs  ujjsprung. 

Milton. 

4.  Thin  ;  subtle  ;  not  dense. 

They  are  of  so  tender  and  weak  a  nature,  as 
theyaft'ectonlysuch  a  r«re  and  attenuate  substance, 
as  the  spirit  of  living  creatures.  Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 

So  eagerly  the  fiend 
O'erbogorsteep,tnroughstrait,rough,dense  or  rare. 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way. 

Milton. 

The  dense  and  bright  light  of  the  circle  will 
obscure  the  rare  and  weak  lijiht  of  these  dark 
colours  round  about  it,  and  render  them  almost 
insensible.  Newton's  Opticks. 

Bodies  are  much  more  rare  and  porous  than  is 
commonly  believed  :  water  is  nineteen  times  light- 
er, and  by  consequence  nineteen  times  rarer  than 
gold,  and  gold  is  so  rare,  as  very  readily,  ar.d  with- 
out the  least  opposition,  to  transmit  ^he  magnetick 
eflluvia,  and  easily  to  admit  quicksilver  into  its 
pores,  and  to  let  water  pass  through  it.  Newton. 

5.  Raw :  not  fully  subdued  by  the  fire. 
This  is  often  pronounced  rear. 

New-laid  eggs,  with  Baucis'  busy  care, 
Turn'd  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare.  Dryden. 
Ra'reeshow.  re.  s.  [This  word  is  form- 
ed in  imitation  of  the  foreign  way  of 
pronouncing  rare  show.]  A  show  car- 
ried in  a  box. 

The  fashions  of  the  town  afiFect  us  just  iike  a 
rareeshow,  we  have  the  curiosity  to  peep  at  them, 
and  nothing  more.  Pope. 

Of  rareesltows  he  sung,  and  Punch's  feats.  Gay. 
Rarefa'ction.  re.  s.  [rarefaction,  Fr. 
from  rarefy.]  Extension  of  the  parts 
of  a  body,  that  makes  it  take  up  more 
room  than  it  did  before;  contrary  to 
condensation. 

The  water  within  being  rarefied,  and  by  rare- 
faction  resolved  into  wind,  will  force  up  the  smoak. 

Wotlon's  Architecture. 

When  exhalations,  shut  up  in  the  caverns  of 
the  earth  by  rarefaction  or  compression,  come  to 
be  straitened,  the^'  strive  every  way  to  set  them- 
selves at  liberty.  Burnet. 

Ra'refiable.  [from  m-f^.]  Ad- 
mitting rarefaction. 

To  RAREFY,  v.  a.  [rarejler,  Fr.  rar?is 
and  facio,  Lat.  rarify  were  more  proper.] 
To  make  thin :  contrary  to  condense. 

To  the  hot  equator  crouding  fast. 
Where  highly  rarefied  the  yielding  air 
Admits  their  steam.  Thomson. 

To  Ra'refy.  v.  re.    To  become  thin. 

Earth  raref.es  to  dew  ;  expanded  more. 
The  subtil  dew  in  air  begins  to  soar.  Dryden. 
Ra'reLY.  adv.    [from  7'are.] 
1.  Seldom ;  not  often;  not  frequently. 

His  temperance  in  sleep  resembled  that  of  his 
meats  ;  midniglit  being  the  usual  time  of  his  going 
to  rest,  and  four  or  five,  and  very  rarely  six,  the 
liour  of  his  rising.  Fell. 

Hardy  they  rise  by  virtue's  aid,  who  lie 
Plung'd  in  the  depth  of  helpless  poverty.  Dryden. 

Vanessa  in  her  bloom, 
Advanc'd  like  Atalanta's  star, 
But  rarely  seen,  and  seen  from  far.  Swift. 
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2.  Finely ;  nicely ;  accurately.    This  is 
now  seldom  used  but  ironically. 

How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise. 
When  man  was  wilTd  to  love  his  enemies.  Shakesp. 
Ra'reness.  n.  s.    [from  rare.] 

1.  Uncommonness ;  state  of  happening 
seldom ;  infrequency. 

Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles,  arm-holes  and 
sides  :  the  cause  is  the  thinness  of  the  skin,  joined 
with  the  rareness  of  being  touched  there  ;  for  tick- 
ling is  a  light  motion  of  the  spirits,  which  tlie 
thinness  <jf  the  skin,  the  suddenness  and  rareness 
of  touch,  doth  further.  Bacon. 

For  the  rareness  and  rare  eff'ect  of  that  petition 
I'll  insert  it  as  presented.  Clarendon 

Of  my  heart  1  now  a  present  make  ; 
Accept  it  as  when  early  fruit  we  send, 
And  let  the  rareness  tlie  small  gift  commend.  Dryd. 

2.  Value  arising  from  scarcity. 

Roses  set  in  a  pool,  supported  with  some  stay, 
is  matter  of  rareness  and  pleasure,  though  of  small 
use.  Bacon, 

To  worthiest  things. 
Virtue,  art,  beauty,  fortune,  now  I  see 
Pareness  or  use,  not  nature,  value  brings.  Donne. 

3.  Thinness  ;  tenuity. 

4.  Distance  from  each  other ;  thinness. 
Ra'rity.  n.  s.    [rarife,  Fr.  raritas,  Lat  ] 

1.  Uncommonness;  infrequency. 

Far  from  being  fond  of  any  flower  for  its  rarity, 
if  I  meet  with  any  in  a  field  which  pleases  me,  1 
give  it  a  place  in  my  garden.  Spectaicr. 

2.  A  thing  valued  for  its  scarcity. 

Sorrow  would  be  ?irarity  most  belov'd. 
If  all  could  so  become  it.        Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

It  would  be  a  rarity  worth  the  seeing,  could 
any  one  shew  us  such  a  thing  as  a  perfectly  re- 
conciled enemy.  South. 

I  saw  three  rarities  of  different  khids,  which 
pleased  me  more  than  any  other  shows  of  the  place. 

Addison. 

3.  Thinness ;  subtlety :  the  contrary  to 
density. 

Bodies,  under  the  same  outward  bulk,  have  a 
greater  thinness  and  expansion,  or  thickness  and 
solidity,  which  terms,  in  English,  do  not  signify 
fully  those  ditTerences  of  quantity  ;  therefore!  will 
do  it  under  the  names  of  rarity  and  density.  Digby. 

This  I  do,  not  to  draw  any  argument  against 
them  from  the  universal  rest  or  accurately  equal 
dirt'usion  of  matter,  but  only  that  I  may  better 
demonstrate  the  great  rarity  and  tenuity  of  their 
imaginary  chaos.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

RA'SCAL.  re.  s.  [paj^cal.  Sax.  a  lean  beast.] 

1.  A  mean  fellow ;  a  scoundrel ;  a  sorry 
wretch. 

For  the  rascal  commons,  lest  he  cared.  Spenser. 

And  when  him  list  the  rascal  routs  appal. 
Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  transmew.Spe)j. 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends ; 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunder-bolts. 
Dash  him  to  pieces.  Shakesp.  Julius  Cesar. 

The  rascal  people,  thirsting  after  prey, 
Johi  with  the  traitor.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

But  for  our  gentlemen. 
The  mouse  ne'er  shun'd  the  cat,  as  they  did  budge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they.  Shakesp. 

1  am  accurst  to  rob  in  that  thief  s  company  ; 
the  rascal  hath  remov'd  my  horse.  _  Shakesp. 

Scoundrels  are  insolent  to  their  superiors  ;  but 
it  does  not  become  a  man  of  honour  to  contest 
with  mean  rascals.  _  L'Estrange. 

Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal,  did  1  not ! 
When  you  lay  snug  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat  ? 

Dryden. 

I  have  sense,  to  serve  my  turn,  in  store. 
And  he's  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  moro.  Dryden, 

The  poor  girl  provoked  told  him  he  lyed  like 
a  rascal.  Swift. 

2.  Rascal  deer,  are  still  mentioned  for 
lean  deer. 

Ra.sca'lion.  re.  s.    [from  rascal.]  One 
of  the  lowest  people. 
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That  proud  dame 
TIs'd  him  so  like  a  base  rascallion, 
That  old  Pig— what  d'  je  call  hira— malion. 
That  cut  liis  mistress  out  of  stone. 
Had  not  so  hard  a  hearted  one.  Hudihras. 

Rasca'lity,  m.  s.    [from  rascal.]  The 
low  mean  people. 

Pretended  philosophers  judge  as  ignorantly  in 
their  way,  as  tlie  rascality  in  tlieirs.  Glanville. 

Jeroboam  having  procured  his  people  gods,  the 
next  thing  was  to  provide  priests;  hereupon,  to 
the_  calves  he  adds  a  commission,  for  the  approving, 
trying  and  admitting  the  rascality  and  lowest  of 
the  people  to  minister  in  that  service.  South. 

Ra'scally.  atf/,  [(rom  rascal.]  Mean; 
worthless. 

Would'st  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  niggardly 
rascally  sheep  biter  come  by  some  notable  shame  ? 

Shakesp. 

Our  rascally  porter  is  fallen  fast  asleep  with  the 
black  cloth  and  sconces,  or  we  might  have  been 
tacking  up  by  this  time.  Swif  t. 

To  Rase.  v.  a.  [This  word  is  written 
rase  or  raze :  I  would  write  rase,  when 
it  signifies  to  strike  slightly,  perstrin- 
gere ;  and  raze,  when  it  signifies  to  ruin, 
delere  ;  raser,  Fr.  rasus,  Lat.] 

1.  To  skim ;  to  strike  on  the  surface. 

He  certifies  your  lordship,  that  this  night 
He  dreamt  the  boar  had  rased  off  his  helm.  Shakesp. 

Was  he  not  in  the  nearest  neighbourhood  to 
death and  might  not  the  bullet,  that  rased  his 
cheek,  have  gone  into  his  head  ?  South. 

2.  To  overthrow;  to  destroy;  to  root  up. 

Her  battering  engines  bent  to  rase  some  city  .Mi/i. 

3.  To  blot  out  by  rasure ;  to  erase. 

Though  of  their  names  in  heav'nly  records  now 
Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  rased.  Milton. 

Rase.  n.  s.    [from  To  rase.] 

1.  A  cancel. 

2.  A  slight  wound. 
RASH.  adj.    [rasch,  Dut.] 
,] .  Hasty ;  violent ;   precipitate ;  acting 

without  caution  or  reflection. 

This  is  to  be  bold  without  shame,  rash  without 
skill,  full  of  words  without  wit.  Ascham. 

Blast  her  pride,  O  ye  blest  god%?  so  will  you 
wish  on  me,  when  the  rash  mood  is  on  me.  Shah. 

Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine 
heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing  before  God  ;  for 
God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth  ;  therefore 
let  thy  words  be  few.  Ecclus 

Her  rash  Iiand  iu  evil  hour, 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  pluck'd,  she.  eat. 

Milton. 

2.  Hasty  ;  requiring  haste.    Not  in  use. 

I  have  scarce  leisure  to  salute  you. 
My  matter  is  so  rash.  Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

3.  Quick ;  sudden ;  as,  rash  gunpowder. 
Out  of  use. 

Rash.  n.  s.    [rascia,  Ital.] 

1.  Sattin.  Minshew. 

2.  [Corrupted  probably  from  rush.]  An 
efflorescence  on  the  body;  a  breaking 
out. 

Ra'sher.  n.  s.  [rasura  lardi,  Lat.]  A 
thin  slice  of  bacon. 

If  we  grow  all  to  be  pork  eaters,  we  shall  not 
shortly  have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money. 

Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
White  and  black  was  all  her  homely  cheer. 
And  rashers  of  sing'd  bacon  on  the  coals.  Dryden. 

Quenches  his  thirst  with  ale  hi  nut-brown  bowls, 
And  takes  the  hasty  rasher  from  the  coals.  King. 

Ra'shly.  adv.  [from  rash.]  Hastily; 
violently;  without  due  consideration. 

This  expedition  was  by  York  and  Talbot 
Too  rashly  plotted.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Men  are  not  rashly  to  take  that  for  done,  which 
is  not  done.  Bacon. 
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He  that  doth  any  thing  rashly,  must  do  it  will- 
ingly ;  for  he  was  free  to  deliberate  or  not.  L'Estr. 

Declare  the  secret  villain. 
The  wretch  so  meanly  base  to  injure  Phaedra, 
So  rashly  brave  to  dare  the  sword  of  Theseus.Smifft. 

Ra'shness.  n.  s.  [from  rash.]  Foolish 
contempt  of  danger;  inconsiderate  heat 
of  temper  ;  precipitation  ;  temerity. 

Who  seeth  not  what  sentence  it  shall  enforce 
us  to  give  against  all  churches  in  the  world  : 
as  much  as  there  is  not  one,  but  hatli  had  many 
things  established  in  it,  which  though  the  scrip- 
ture did  never  command,  yet  for  us  to  condemn 
were  rashness.  Hooker, 

Nature  to  youth  hot  rashness  doth  dispence, 
But  with  cold  prudence  age  doth  recompence.Den 

In  so  speaking,  we  offend  indeed  against  truth  , 
yet  we  offend  not  properly  by  falshood,  which  is  a 
speaking  against  our  thoughts  ;  but  by  rashness, 
which  ij  an  affirming  or  denying,  before  we  have 
sufficiently  informed  ourselves.  South. 

The  vain  IMorat  by  his  own  rashness  wrought. 
Too  soon  discover'd  his  ambitious  thought, 
Believ'd  me  his,  because  I  spoke  him  fair.  Dryd 
Rasp.  n.  s.    [raspo,  Ital.]    A  delicious 
berry  that  grows  on  a  species  of  the 
bramble ;  a  raspberry. 

Set  sorrel  amongst  rasps,  and  the  rasps  will  be 
the  smaller.  Bacon. 

Now  will  th6  corinths,  now  the  rasps  supply 
Delicious  draughts,  when  prest  to  vines.  Philips. 
To  RASP.  V.  a.  [raspen,  Dut.  rasper,  Fr. 
raspare,  Ital.]    To  rub  to  powder  with 
a  very  rough  file. 

Some  authors  have  advised  the  rasping  of  these 
bones ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  needless.  Wiseman. 

Having  prepared  hard  woods  and  ivory  for  the 
lathe  with  raspmg;,  they  pitch  it  between  the  pikes, 

Moxon. 

Rasp.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  large 
rough  file,  commonly  used  to  wear  away 
wood. 

Case-hardening  is  used  by  file-eutters,  when 
they  make  coarse  files,  and  generally  most  rasps 
have  formerly  been  made  of  iron  and  case-hard- 
ened. Melon's  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Ra'spatory.  n.  s.  [raspatoir,  Fr.  from 
rasp^    A  chirurgeon's  rasp. 

I  put  into  his  mouth  a  raspatory  and  pulled 
away  the  corrupt  flesh,  and  with  cauteries  burnt 
it  to  a  crust.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Ra'spberry,  or  Rasherry.  n.  s.  A  kind 
of  berry. 

Raspberries  are  of  three  sorts ;  the  common 
wild  one,  the  large  red  garden  raspberry,  which 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  fruits,  and  the  white, 
which  is  little  inferior  to  the  red.  Mortimer's  Husb. 

Raspberry-bush.  n.  s.   A  species  of 

bramble. 
Ra'stjre.  n.  s.    [rasura,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  scraping  or  shaving. 
2.  A  mark  in  a  writing  where  something 
has  been  rubbed  out. 

Such  a  writing  ought  to  be  free  from  any  vitu- 
peration of  rasure.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 
Rat.  n.  s,    [ratfe,  Dut.  rat,  Fr.  ratta. 
Span.]    An  animal  of  the  mouse  kind 
that  infests  houses  and  ships. 

Our  natures  do  pursue. 
Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane.  Shak. 

Make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs, 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle.  Shak. 

I  have  seen  the  time,  with  my  long  sword  I 
would  have  made  you  four  tall  fellows  skip  like 
rats.  Shakesp. 

Thus  horses  will  knable  at  walls,  and  rats  will 
gnaw  iron.  •         Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

If  in  despair  he  goes  out  of  the  way  like  a  rat 
with  a  dose  of  arseiuck,  why  he  dies  nobly.  Dennis. 
To  smell  a  rat.    To  be  put  on  the  watch 
by  suspicion,  as  the  cat  by  the  scent  of 
a  rat ;  to  suspect  danger. 
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Quoth  Hudihras,  I  smell  a  rat, 
Ralpho,  thou  dost  prevaricate.  Hudibrtu, 
Ra'table.  adj.    [from  rate.]    Set  at  a 
certain  value. 

The  Danes  brought  in  a  reckoning  of  money 
by  ores,  per  oras  ;  I  collect  out  of  the  abby-book 
of  Burton,  that  twenty  orse  were  ratable  to  two 
marks  of  silver.  Camden's  Remains. 

Ra'taely.  adv.  Proportionably. 

Many  times  there  is  no  proportion  of  shot  and 
powder  allowed  ratably  by  that  quantity  of  the 
great  ordnance.  Raleigh. 
Rata'fia.  n.  s.   A  liquor,  prepared  from 
the  kernels  of  apricots  and  spirits. 

Bailey. 

Rata'n.  n.  s.    An  Indian  cane.  Diet. 

Ratch.  n.  s.  In  clockwork,  a  sort  of 
wheel,  which  serves  to  lift  up  the  de- 
tents every  hour,  and  thereby  make  the 
clock  strike.  Bailey. 

RATE.  n.  s.    [ratus,  Lat.  rate,  old  Fr.] 

1 .  Price  fixed  on  any  thing. 

How  many  things  do  we  value,  because  they 
come  at  dear  raies  from  Japan  and  China,which  if 
they  were  our  own  maiiufacture.common  to  be  had, 
and  for  a  little  money,  would  be  neglected  ?  Locke. 

I'll  not  betray  the  glory  of  my  name, 
'Tis  not  for  me,  who  have  preserv'd  a  state. 
To  buy  an  empire  at  so  base  a  rate.  Dryden. 

The  price  of  land  has  never  changed,  the  seve- 
ral changes  have  been  made  in  the  rate  of  interest 
by  law  ;  nor  now  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  by  law 
the  same,  is  the  price  of  land  every  where  the 
same.  Locke. 

2.  Allowance  settled. 

His  allowance  was  a  continual  allowance,  a 
daily  rate  for  every  day.  2  Kings,  xxv.  30. 

They  obliged  themselves  to  remit  after  the  rote 
of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  per 
annum,  divided  hito  so  many  monthly  payments, 

Addison, 

3.  Degree  ;  comparative  height  or  value. 

I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate  ; 
The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state.  Shak. 

In  this  did  his  holiness  and  godliness  appear 
above  the  rate  and  pitch  of  other  men's,  in  that 
he  was  so  infinitely  merciful.  Calamy, 

To  which  relation  whatsoever  is  done  agreeably, 
is  morally  and  essentially  good ;  and  whatsoever 
is  done  otherwise,  is  at  the  same  rate  morally  evil. 

South, 

4.  Quantity  assignable. 

In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy ; 
And  by  the  ground  they  hide,  Ijudge  their  number 
Upon  or  near  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand.  Shakesp. 

5.  That  which  sets  value. 

Heretofore  the  rate  and  standard  of  wit  was  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now-a-days  :  no  man  was 
then  accounted  a  wit  for  speaking  such  things,  ai 
deserved  to  have  the  tongue  cut  out.  South. 

A  virtuous  heathen  is,  at  this  rate,  as  happy 
as  a  virtuous  christian.  Atterbury. 

6.  Manner  of  doing  any  thing ;  degree  to 
which  any  thing  is  done. 

1  have  disabled  mine  estate. 
By  shewing  something  a  more  swelling  port, 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance  ; 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  noble  rate.Shukesp.Merchant  of  Venice. 

Many  of  the  horse  could  not  march  at  that  rate, 
nor  come  up  soon  enough.  Clarendon. 

Tom  hinting  his  dislike  of  some  trifle  his  mis- 
tress had  said,  she  asked  him  how  he  would  talk 
to  her  after  marriage,  if  he  talked  at  this  rate  be- 
fore ?  Addison. 

7.  Tax  imposed  by  the  parish. 

They  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate, 
And  took,  but  read  not  the  receipt.  Prior. 

To  Rate.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  value  at  a  certain  price. 

I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  1  had 
Ran  in  my  veins,  I  was  a  gentleman ; 
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And  yet,  dear  lady, 

Editing  myself  as  notliins,  you  shall  see 

How  much  I  was  a  braggart.  Sliakesp. 

We  may  there  be  instructed,  how  to  name  and 
rate  all  goods,  by  those  that  will  concentre  into 
felicity.  Boyle. 

You  seem  not  high  enough  your  joys  to  rate, 
You  stand  indebted  a  vast  sum  to  fate, 
And  should  large  thanks  for  the  great  blessings 
pay.  Dryden. 

[Reita,  Island.]  To  chide  hastily  and 
vehemently. 

Go  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insulting  boy  ; 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms 
Before  thy  sovereign  .■'  Shakesp.  Hen.  VI. 

An  old  lord  of  the  council  rated  ine  the  other 
day  in  the  street  about  you.  Sir.  Shakesp. 

What  is  all  that  a  man  enjoys,  from  a  year's 
converse,  comparable  to  what  he  feels  for  one 
dour,  when  his  conscience  shall  take  him  aside 
ind  rafe  him  by  liimself  ?  South. 

If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ought 
DO  be  grave,  kind,  and  sober,  representing  the  ill 
ar  unbecomingness  of  the  faults,  rather  than  a 
fiasty  rating  of  the  child  for  it.  Locke. 
)  Rate.  v.  n.  To  make  an  estimate. 

In  rating,  when  things  are  thus  little  and  frivo- 
lous, we  must  not  judge  by  our  own  pride  and 
passions,  which  count  nothing  little,  but  aggran- 
dize every  affront  and  injury  that  is  done  to  our- 
selves. KettleucH. 

^^u.n.s,  A  hill.  I  know  not  whence 
derived. 

There  is  a  great  use  among  the  Irish,  to  make 
great  assemblies  upon  a  rath  or  hill,  there  to  parly 
ibout  matters  and  wrongs  between  townships  or 
private  persons.  Spenser. 
ATH.  a^.  [paS,  Sax.  quickly.]  Early ; 
coming  before  the  usual  time.  * 

Thus  is  my  summer  worn  away  and  wasted, 
I'hus  is  my  harvest  hastened  all  to  rathe. 

The  ear,  that  budded  fair,  is  burnt  and  blasted. 
And  all  my  hoped  gain  is  turned  to  scathe  "S/jenscr. 

Rath  ripe  are  some,  and  some  of  later  kind. 
Of  golden  some,  and  some  of  purple  rind.  May. 

Bring  Iherath  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
rhe  tufted  crow-toe  and  pale  jessamine.  Milton. 
iV'ther.  adv.  [This  is  a  comparative 
from  rath  ;  paS,  Sax.  soon.  Now  out 
of  use.  One  may  still  say,  by  the  same 
forra  of  speaking,  /  mill  sooner  do  this 
than  that;  that  is,  /  like  better  to  do 
this."] 

More  willingly  ;  with  better  liking. 

Almighty  God  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
put  raf/ier  that  he  should  turn  from  his  wickedness 
ind  live.  Common  Prayer. 

Preferably  to  the  other ;  with  better 
reason. 

'Tis  rather  to  be  thought  that  an  heir  had 
10  such  right  by  divine  institution,  than  that 
jod  should  give  such  right,  but  yet  leave  it  un- 
leterrainate  who  such  heir  is.  Locke. 

In  a  greater  degree  than  otherwise. 

He  sought  through  the  world,  but  sought  in  vain, 
^nd  no  wnere  finding,  rather  fear'd  her  slain.Dri/d. 

More  properly. 

This  is  an  art, 
Vhich  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather,  but 
"he  art  itself  is  nature.      Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale, 

Especially. 

You  are  come  to  me  in  a  happy  time, 
i'he  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand.  Shakesp. 
To  have  rather.  [This  is,  I  think,  a 
larbarous  expression  of  late  intrusion 
nto  our  language,  for  which  it  is  better 
0  say  will  rather.]  To  desire  in  pre- 
erence. 

'Tis  with  reluctancy  he  is  provoked  by  our  im- 
lenitence  to  apply  the  discipHne  of  severity  ;  he 
ad  rather  mankind  should  adore  him  as  their 
atron  and  benefactor.  Rogers. 

tifica'tion.  n.  s.  [ratification,  Fr. 
Vol.  II. 
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from  ratify!]     The  act  of  ratifying ; 
confirmation. 
Ra'tifier.  n.  s.  [from  ratify.]  The 
person  or  thing  that  ratifies. 

They  cry,  "  chuse  we  Laertes  for  our  king  :" 
The  rati/i'ers  and  props  of  every  word. 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues  applaud  it  to  the  clouds. 

Shakesp, 

To  RATIFY.  V.  a.  [ratumfacio  Lat.]  To 
confirm ;  to  settle. 

The  church  being  a  body  which  dieth  not,  hath 
always  power,  as  occasion  requiretli,  no  less  to 
ordain  that  which  never  was,  than  to  ratify  what 
hath  been  before.  Hooker. 

By  the  help  of  these,  with  him  above 
To  ratify  the  work,  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  lo  ourniglits.  Shak. 

We  have  ratified  unto  them  the  borders  of 
Judfea.  1  Mac. 

God  ratified  their  prayers  by  the  judgment 
brought  down  upon  the  head  of  him  whom  they 
prayed  against.  South. 

'lell  me,  my  friend,  from  whence  hadst  thou 
the  skill, 

So  nicely  to  distinguish  good  from  ill  .■' 

And  what  thou  art  to  follow,  what  to  fly. 

This  to  condemn,  and  that  to  ratify?  Dryden. 

RA  TIO,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Proportion. 

Whatever  inclinations  the  rays  have  to  the  plane 
of  incidence,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  of 
every  ray,  considered  apart,  shall  have  to  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  refraction  a  constant  ratio.  Cheyne. 

To  RATIO'CINATE.  v.  n.  [ratiocinor, 

Lat.]    To  reason ;  to  argue. 
Ratiocination,  n.  s.  [raiiccinaiio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  reasoning ;  the  act  of  deduc- 
ing consequences  from  premises. 

In  simple  terms,  expressing  Ihe  open  notions  of 
things,  wliich  the  second  act  of  reasun  com- 
poundeth  into  propositions,  and  the  last  into  syl- 
logisms and  forms  of  ratiocination.  Brown. 

The  discerning  of  that  connexion  or  depend- 
ence which  there  is  betwixt  several  propositions, 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  infer  one  proposition 
from  another,  which  is  called  ratiocination  or  dis- 
course. Wilkins. 

Can  any  kind  of  ratiocination  allow  Christ  all 
the  marks  of  the  Messiah,  and  yet  deny  him  to 
be  the  Messiah South. 

Such  an  inscription  would  be  self-evident  with- 
out any  ratiocination  or  study,  and  could  not  tail 
constantly  to  exert  its  energy  in  their  minds. Be?i(/. 

Ratio'cinative.  adj.  [from  ratiocinate.] 
Argumentative;  advancing  by  process 
of  discourse. 

Some  consecutions  are  so  intimately  and  evi- 
dently connexed  to,  or  found  in  the  premises,  that 
the  conclusion  is  attained  quasi  per  saltum,  and 
without  any  thing  of  ratiocinative  process,  even  as 
the  eye  sees  his  object  immediately,  and  without 
any  previous  discourse.    Hale's  Grig,  of  Mankind. 

RATIONAL,  adj.  [rationalis,  Lat.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  reasoning. 

God  decreed  to  create  man  after  his  own  image, 
a  free  and  ratiotiul  agent.  Hammond. 

As  that  which  hath  a  fitness  to  prooiote  the 
welfare  of  man,  considered  as  a  sensitive  being,  is 
stiled  natural  good  ;  so  that  which  hath  a  fitness 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  man,  as  a  rational,  vo- 
luntary and  free  agent,  is  stiled  moral  good  ;  and 
the  contrary  to  it  moral  evil.  Wilkins. 

If  it  is  our  glory  and  happipess  to  have  a  rational 
nature,  that  is  endued  with  wisdom  and  reason, 
that  is  capable  of  imitating  the  divine  nature ; 
then  it  must  be  our  glory  and  liappiness  to  improve 
our  reason  and  wisdom,  to  act  up  to  the  excellency 
of  our  rational  nature,  and  to  imitate  God  in  all 
our  actions,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  Law. 

2.  Agreeable  to  reason. 

What  higher  in  her  society  thou  find'st 
Attractive,  humane,  rational,  love  still.  Milton. 
When  the   conclusion  is  deduced  from  the 
unerritig  dictates  of  our  faculties,  we  say  the  in- 
ference is  rational.  Glanville's  Scepsis. 
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In  your  arguments  be  rational,  offer  them  in  as 
moving  a  manner  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
admit  ;  but  beware  of  letting  the  pathetick  part 
swallow  up  the  rational.  Swift. 

it.  Wise ;  judicious  :  as,  a  rational  man. 

Rationa'le.  n.  s.  [from  ratio,  Lat.]  A 
detail  with  reasons :  as,  Dr.  Sparrow's 
Rationale  of  the  Common  Prayer. 

Ra'tionalist.  n.  s.  [from  rational.]  One 
who  proceeds  in  his  disquisitions  and 
practice  wholly  upon  reason. 

He  often  used  this  comparison:  the  empirical 
philosophers  are  like  to  pismires ;  they  only  lay 
up  and  use  their  store  :  the  rationalists  are  like  to 
spiders ;  they  spin  all  out  of  their  own  boweJs  : 
but  give  me  a  philosopher,  who,  like  the  bee, 
liath  a  middle  faculty,  gathering  from  abroad, 
but  digesting  that  which  is  gathered  by  his  own 
virtue.  Bacon. 

Rationa'lity.  «.  5.  [from  rational.] 

1.  The  power  of  reasoning. 

When  God  has  made  rationality  the  common 
portion  of  mankind,  how  came  it  to  be  thy  in- 
closure?  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Reasonableness. 

In  human  occurrences,  there  liave  been  many 
well  directed  intentions,  whose  rationalities  will 
never  bear  a  rigid  examination.  Brown's  Vul.  En: 

Ra'tionally.  adv.  [from  rational.]  Rea- 
sonably ;  with  reason. 

Upon  the  proposal  of  an  agreeable  object,  it 
may  rationally  be  conjectured,  that  a  man's  choice 
will  rather  incline  him  to  accept  than  to  refuse  it. 

South. 

Ra'tionalness.  n.  s.  [from  rational] 

The  state  of  being  rational. 
Ra'tsbane.  n.  s.  [rat  and  bane.]  Poison 
for  rats  ;  arsenick. 

He  would  throw  ratsbane  up  and  down  a  house, 
where  children  might  come  at  it.  L'Estrange. 

When  murder's  out,  what  vice  can  we  advance  ? 
Unless  the  new-found  pois'ning  trick  of  France  ; 
And  when  their  art  of  ratsbane  we  have  got. 
By  way  of  thanks,  we'll  send  'em  o'er  our  plot. 

Dryden. 

I  can  hardly  believe  the  relation  of  his  being 
poisoned,  but  sack  might  do  it,  though  ratsbant 
would  not.  Swift  to  Pope. 

Rattee'n.  n.  s.   A  kind  of  stuff. 

We'll  rig  in  Meath-street  Egypt's  haughty 
queen. 

And  Anthony  shall  court  her  in  ratteen.  Swyi. 
To  Ra'ttle  i;.  n.  [ratelen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  make  a  sharp  quick  noise,  with  fre- 
quent repetitions  and  collisions  of  bodies 
not  very  sonorous :  when  bodies  are  so 
norous,  it  is  caWed  jingling. 

The  quiver  rattleth  against  him.    Job  xxxix.  23. 

The  noise  of  a  whip,  of  the  rattling  of  the 
wheels,  uf  prancing  horses,  and  of  the  jumping 
chariots.  Nahum  iii.  2. 

They  had,  to  affright  the  enemies  horses,  big 
rattles  covered  with  parchment,  and  small  stones 
within  ;  hut  the  rattling  of  shot  might  have  done 
better  service.  Hayward, 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell ;  ^ 
He  fagoted  his  notions  as  they  fell,  > 
And  if  they  rhy  m'd  and  rattled  all  was  well.  ' 

Dryden. 

There  she  assembles  all  her  blackest  storms. 
And  the  rude  hail  in  rattling  tempest  forms. 

Addison. 

2.  To  speak  eagerly  and  noisily. 

With  jealous  eyes  at  distance  she  hath  seen 
Whisp'ring  with  Jove  the  silver-footed  queen  ; 
Then,  impotent  of  tongue,  her  silence  broke. 
Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  siie  spoke.  Dryden. 

He  is  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  a  free-thinker  ; 
he  is  an  assertor  of  liberty  and  property  ;  he  rattles 
it  out  against  popery.  Swift. 

To  Ra'ttle.  v.  d. 
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1.  To  move  any  thing  so  as  to  make  a 

rattle  or  noise. 

Her  chains  she  rattles,  and  her  whip  she  shakes. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  stun  with  a  noise ;  to  drive  with  a 
noise. 

Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall, 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear. 
And  mock  the  deep-raouth'd  thunder.  Shakesp. 

He  should  be  well  enough  able  to  scatter  the 
Irish  as  a  flight  of  birds,  and  rattle  away  this 
swarm  of  bees  with  their  king.  Baron. 

3.  To  scold ;  to  rail  at  with  clamour. 

Hearing  jEsop  had  been  beforehand,  he  sent 
for  liim  in  a  raee,  and  rattled  him  with  a  thousand 
traitors  and  villains  for  robbing  his  house.  L'Estr. 

She  that  would  sometimes  rattle  off  her  servants 
sharply,  now  if  she  saw  them  drunk,  never  took 
notice.  Arbuthnot. 
Ra'ttle.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  quick  noise  nimbly  repeated. 
I'll  hold  ten  pound  my  dream  is  out; 

I'd  tell  it  you  but  for  the  rattle 

Of  those  confounded  drums.  Prior. 

2.  Empty  and  loud  talk. 

All  this  ado  about  the  golden  age,  is  but  an 
'   empty  rattle  and  frivolous  conceit.  Hahewill. 

3.  An  instrument,  which  agitated  makes 
a  clattering  noise. 

The  rattles  of  Isis  and  the  cj'mbals  of  Brasilea 
nearly  enough  resemble  each  other.  Raleigh. 

Opinions  are  the  rattles  of  immature  intellects, 
but  the  advanced  reasons  have  outgrown  them. 

Glanvitle's  Scepsis. 

They  want  no  rattles  for  their  froward  mood, 
Nor  nurse  to  reconcile  them  to  their  food.  Dryden. 

Farewel  then,  verse,  and  love,  and  ev'ry  toy, 
The  rhymes  and  rattles  of  the  manor  boy  ; 
What  right,  what  true,  what  fit  we  justly  call. 
Let  this  be  all  my  care,  for  this  is  all.  Pope. 

4.  A  plant,  [crista  galli,  Lat.]  An  herb 
resembling  a  cock's  comb. 

Ra'ttleheaded.  adj.  {rattle,  and  head.] 

Giddy  ;  not  steady. 
Ra'ttlesn  ake.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  serpent. 

The  rattlesnake  is  so  called  from  the  rattle  at 
the  end  of  his  tail.  Grew's  Museum. 

She  loses  her  being  at  the  very  sight  of  him, 
and  drops  plump  into  his  arms,  like  a cnarined  bird 
into  the  mouth  of  a  rattlesnake.  Mare's  Foundling. 

Ra'ttlesnake  Root.  n.  s. 

Rattlesnake  root,  called  also  seneka,  belongs  to  a 
plant,  a  native  of  Virginia  ;  the  Indians  use  it  as 
a  certain  remedy  agaijist  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake. 

Hill. 

To  RA'VAGE.  v.  a.  {ravagtr,  Fr.]  To 
lay  waste ;  to  sack ;  to  ransack  ;  to  spoil ; 
to  pillage  ;  to  plunder. 

Already  Csesar 
Has  ravaged  more  than  half  the  globe,  and  sees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  destructive  sword. 

Addison. 

His  blasts  obey,  and  quit  the  liowliiig  hill. 
The  sliatter'd  forest,  and  the  ravag'd  vale.  Tlioms. 

RA'vAGE.n.  s.  [ravage,  Fr.  fromtlie  verb.] 
Spoil ;  ruin  ;  waste. 

Some  cruel  pleasure  will  from  thence  arise. 
To  view  the  mighty  ravage  of  your  eyes.  Dryden. 

Would  one  think  'twere  possible  for  love 
To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul  ?  Addison. 

Those  savages  were  not  then,  what  civilized 
mankind  is  now ;  but  without  mutual  society, 
■  "without  arms  of  offence,  williout  houses  or  forti- 
fications, an  obvious  and  exposed  prey  to  the 
ravage  of  devouring  beasts.  Bentlcy. 

Ra'vager.  w.  s.  [from  ravage.]  Plun- 
derer ;  spoiler. 

When  that  mighty  empire  was  overthrown  by 
the  northern  people,  vast  sums  of  money  were 
buried  to  escape  the  plundering  of  the  conquerors  ; 
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and  what  remained  was  carried  off  by  those  ra- 
Vdgers.  Stvift. 

Ratj'city.  n.  s.  [raucus,  Lat.]  Hoarse- 
ness ;  loud  rough  noise. 

Inequality  not  stayed  upon,  but  passing,  is  ra- 
ther an  increase  of  sweetness ;  as  in  the  purling 
of  a  wreathed  string,  and  in  the  raucity  of  a 
trumpet.  •    -i.-^t-       Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

To  Rave.  v.  n.  [reveh,  Dut.  rever,  Fr.] 

1.  To  be  delirious  ;  to  talk  irrationally. 

Men  who  thus  rave,  we  may  conclude  their 
brains  are  turned,  and  one  may  as  well  read  lec- 
tures at  Bedlam  as  tieat  with  such. 

Government  of  the  Tongue, 

It  soon  infecteth  the  whole  member,  and  is 
accompanied  with  watching  and  raving.  Wiseman. 

Her  grief  has  wrought  her  into  frenzy  ! 
The  images  her  troubled  fancy  forms 
Are  inconerent,  wild  ;  her  words  disjointed  : 
Sometimes  she  raves  for  rausick,  light,  and  air; 
Nor  air,  nor  light,  nor  musick  calm  her  pains. 

Smith. 

2.  To  burst  out  Into  furious  exclamations 
as  if  mad. 

Shall  these  wild  distempers  of  thy  mind. 
This  tempest  of  thy  toncue,  thus  rave,  and  find 
No  opposition  ?  Sandy's  Paraphrase  on  Job. 

Our  ratlings  and  complaints  are  but  like  arrows 
shot  up  into  the  air,  at  no  mark,  and  so  to  no 
purpose.  Temple. 

Wonder  at  my  patience. 
Have  I  not  cause  to  i-ave,  and  beat  my  breast. 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted  ? 

Addison. 

Revenge,  revenge,  thus  raving  through  the 
streets, 

I'll  cry  for  vengeance.     Southern's  Spartan  Dame. 

He  swore  he  could  not  leave  me, 
With  ten  thousand  ravings.  Rowe's  Royal  Convert. 

3.  To  be  unreasonably  fond :  with  vpon 
before  the  object  of  fondness.  A  collo- 
quial and  improper  sense. 

Another  partiality  is  as  fantastical  and  wild, 
attributing  all  knowledge  to  the  ancients  or  the 
moderns  ;  this  raving  upon  antiquity,  in  matter  of 
poetry,  Horace  has  wittily  exposed  in  one  of  his 
satires.  Locke. 
To  Ra'vel.  v.  a.  [ravelen,  Dut.  to  en- 
tangle.] 

1.  To  entangle;  to  entwist  one  with  ano- 
ther ;  to  make  intricate  ;  to  involve  ;  to 
perplex. 

If  then  such  praise  the  Macedonian  got, 
For  having  rudely  cut  the  Gordian  knot  ; 
What  glory's  due  to  him  that  cou'd  divide 
Such  ravel' d  int'rests,  has  the  knot  unty'd. 
And  without  stroke  so  smooth  a  passage  made, 
Where  craft  and  malice  such  obstructions  laid  ? 

'  Waller. 

2.  To  unweave ;  to  unknit ;  as,  to  ravel 
out  a  iu'ht  or  piece  of  knit  work. 

Let  him  for  a  pair  of  reecliy  kisses 
Or  paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers. 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out.  Shakesp. 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravel'd  sleeve  of  care. 

Shakesp. 

3.  To  hurry  over  in  confusion.  This  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  in  Digbt/. 

They  hut  ravel  it  over  loosely,  and  pitch  upon 
disputing  against  particular  conclusions,  that  at 
the  first  encounter  of  them  single,  seem  harsh  to 
them.  T)ighy. 

To  Ra'vel.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  fall  into  perplexity  or  confusion. 

As  you  unwind  her  love  from  him. 
Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  he  good  to  none, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me.  Shakesp. 

Give  the  reins  to  wandering  thought, 
Regardless  of  his  glory's  diminution  ; 
Till  by  their  own  per(jlexities  involved. 
They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolved. 
But  never  find  self-satisfying  solution.  Milton. 
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2.  To  work  in  perplexity ;  to  busy  him^ 
self  with  intricacies. 

It  will  be  needless  to  rai'eZ  far  info  the  records 
of  elder  times  ;  every  man's  memory  will  suggest 
many  pertinent  instances.  Decay  of  Piety, 

The  humour  of  ravelling  into  all  these  mystical 
or  iiitaneled  matters,  mingling  with  the  interest 
and  passions  of  princes  and  of  parties,  and  thereby 
heightened  and  inflamed,  produced  infinite  dis- 
putes. Temple, 

RA  VELIN,  n.  s.  [Fr.]  In  fortification, 
a  work  that  consists  of  two  faces,  that 
make  a  salient  angle,  commonly  called 
half  moon  by  the  soldiers :  it  is  raised 
before  the  courtines  or  counterscarps. 

Diet. 

R.WEN.  ».  s.  [Jjjisapn,  Sax.]  A  large 
black  fowl,  whose  cry  is  supposed  omi 
nous. 

The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 
That  crokes  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.  Shakesp.  Macbeth, 

Come  thou  day  in  night. 
For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night, 
Whiter  than  snow  upon  a  raveyi's  back.  Shakesp. 

I  have  seen  a  perfectly  white  raven,  as  to  bill  as 
•well  as  feathers.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

He  made  the  greedy  raxvns  to  be  Elias'  caterers, 
and  bring  him  food.  King  Ctiarles. 

On  sev'ral  parts  a  sev'ral  praise  bestows, 
The  ruby  lips,  and  well-proportion'd  nose, 
The  snowy  skin,  the  raven  glossy  hair. 
The  dimpl'd  cheek.  Dryden  s  Cymon  and  Iphigenia, 

The  raven  once  in  snowy  plumes  was  drest, 
AVhite  as  the  whitest  dove's  unsullied  breast, 
His  tongue,  his  prathig  tongue  had  cliang'd  him 
quite 

To  sooty  blackness  from  the  purest  white.  Addison. 

Hence  Gildon  rails,  that  raven  of  the  pit. 
Who  thrives  upon  the  carcasses  of  wit.  Young, 

To  Ra'ven.  v.  a.  [jiEepan,  Sax.  to  rob.]  To 
devour  with  great  eagerness  and  rapa- 
city. 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  will  raven  up 
Thine  own  life's  means.  Shakesp. 

Our  natures  do  pursue. 
Like  rats  that  raue/i  down  their  proper  bane, 
A  thirsty  evil ;  and  when  we  drink  we  die.  Shak. 

The  cloyed  will 
That  satiate,  j'et  unsatisfied  desire,  that  tub 
Both  fill'd  and  running,  ravening  first  the  lamb. 
Longs  after  for  the  garbage.     Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

There  is  a  conspiracy  of  the  prophets,  like  a 
roaring  lion  ravening  the  prey.      Ezekiel  x.\ii.  25. 

To  Ra'ven.  v.  n.  To  prey  with  rapacity. 

Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf  ;  in  the  morning 
he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall 
divide  the  spoil.  Genesis. 

They  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouths,  as  a 
ravening  and  a  roaring  lion.  Psalm  xxii.  13. 

The   more  they  fed,  they  raven'd  still  for  more. 
They  drain'd  from  Dan,  and  left  Beersheba  poor; 
But  when  some  lay  preferment  fell  by  chance. 
The  Gourmands  made  it  their  inheritance.  Dryden. 

Convulsions  rack  man's  nerves  and  cares  his 
breast, 

His  flying  life  is  chas'd  by  rav'ning  pains 
Through  all  his  doubles  in  the  winding  veins. 

Blac.kmore, 

Ra'venous.  adj.  [from  raven.]  Furi- 
ously voracious  :  hungry  to  rage. 

Thy  desires 

Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous.  ShoJi. 

As  when  a  flock 
Of  ravenous  fowl,  through  many  a  league  remote, 
Against  the  day  of  battle,  to  afield 
V\  here  armies  lie  encamp'd  come  flying,  lur'd 
With  scent  of  living  carcasses.      MUt.  Par.  Lost. 

What!  the  kind  Isuvena, 
That  nurs'd  me,  watch'd  my  sickness  I  oh  she 

watch 'd  me, 

As  rav'nous  vultures  watch  the  dying  lion.  Smtn, 
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.a'veNOTJSLY.  adv.  [from  ravenous.]  With 
raging  voracity. 

,a'venousness.  n.  s.  [from  ravenous.] 
Rage  for  prey ;  furious  voracity. 

The  ravenousness  of  a  lion  or  bear  are  natural  to 
them  ;  yet  their  mission  upon  an  extraordinary 
occasion  may  be  an  actus  iniperatus  of  divine  pro- 
vidence. Hale. 

AUGHT,  the  old  pret.  and  part  pass,  of 
reach.    Snatched  ;  reached  ;  attained. 

His  tail  was  stretch'd  out  in  wond'rous  length. 
That  to  the  house  of  heavenly  gods  it  raught, 

And  with  extorted  power  and  borrow'd  strength. 
The  ever-burning  lamps  from  thence  it  brought. 

Spenser, 

In  like  delights  of  bloody  game, 
He  trained  was  till  riper  years  he  raught. 

And  there  abode  whilst  ariy  beast  of  name 
Walk'd  in  that  forest  Spetiser. 

This  staff  of  honour  raught,  there  let  it  stand, 
Where  best  it  fits  to  be,  in  Henry's  hand.  Shakesp. 

The  hand  of  death  ha^  raught  him.  Shakesp. 

Grittus  furiously  running  in  upon  Schenden, 
vi(jlently  raught  n-om  his  head  his  rich  cap  of 
sables,  and  with  his  horsemen  took  him.  Knolles. 
a'vin.  n.  s.  [from  raven;  this  were 
better  written  raven.] 
,  Prey;  food  gotten  by  violence. 

The  lion  strangled  for  his  lionesses,  and  filled  his 
holes  with  prey,  and  his  dens  with  ravin.  Nahum. 

To  me,  who  with  eternal  famine  pine. 
Alike  is  hell,  or  paradise,  or  heav'n  ; 
There  best,  where  most  with  ravin  1  may  meet. 

Milton. 

.  Rapine;  rapaciousness. 

They  luiglit  not  lie  in  a  condition  exposed  to 
the  rauin  of  any  vfrmin  that  may  find  them,  be- 
ing unable  to  escajie.  *  Rai). 
AviNGLY.  adv.  [from  rave.]  With 
frenzy ;  with  distraction. 

In  this  depth  of  muses  and  divers  sorts  of  dis- 
courses, would  sheravingly  have  remained.Sidne)/. 

b  RA'VISH.  V.  a.  [ravir,  Fr.] 

,  To  constuprate  by  force  ;  to  deflower 

by  violence. 

They  ravished  the  women  and  maids.  J^am.v.ll. 
They  cut  thy  sister's  tongue,  and  ravish'd  her. 

Shakesp. 

.  To  take  away  by  violence. 

These  hairs  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  iny  chin, 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Their  vow  is  njade 
To  ransack  Troy,  within  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravish'd  Helen  sleeps.  Shakesp. 

His  sire  appcar'd ; 
And  all  his  praize,  to  every  syllable  heard  ; 
But  then  a  rocke,  in  size  more  amplified. 
Then  first  he  ravlih't  to  him.  Chapman. 

I  owe  myself  the  caro. 
My  fame  and  injur'd  honour  to  repair  ; 
From  thy  own  tent,  proud  man,  in  thy  despite, 
This  hand  shall  ravish  thy  pretended  right. Drj/den. 
To  delight  to  rapture ;  to  transport. 

Thou  hast  rauisAerf  niy  heart.  Cant.  iv.  9. 

Be  thou  ravished  always  with  her  love.  Proverbs. 

A  visHER.  n.  s.  ^ravisseur,  Fr.  from 
ravish.] 

He  that  embraces  a  woman  by  violence. 
They  are  cruel  and  bloody,  common  ravishers 
of  women,  and  murtherers  of  children.  Spenser. 

A  ravisher  must  repair  the  temporal  detriment 
to  the  maid,  and  give  her  a  dowry,  or  marry  hei 
if  she  desire  it.  Taylor. 

Turn  hence  those  pointed  glories  of  your  eyes 
For  if  more  charms  beneatli  those  circles  rise, 
So  weak  my  virtue,  they  so  strong  appear, 
I  shall  turn  ravisher  to  keep  you  here.  Dryden 

One  who  takes  any  thing  by  violence. 

Shall  the  rai^isher  display  your  hair. 
While  the  fops  envy,  and  the  ladies  stare  ?  Pope. 

a'vishingly.  adv.  [from  ravishing.' 
To  extremity  of  pleasure. 

As  all  the  housewiferies  of  deities  are 
To  heare  a  voice  so  ravishingly  fair.  Chapman 
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Ra'vishment.  n.  s.  [ravissement,  Fr. 
from  ravish.] 

1.  Violation ;  forcible  constupration. 

Of  his  several  ravishments,  betrayings  and  steal- 
ing away  of  men's  wives,  came  in  all  those  ancient 
fables  of  his  transformations  and  all  that  rabble  of 
Grecian  forgeries.  Raleigh. 

Tell  them  ancient  stories  of  the  ravishment  of 
chaste  maidens.         Taylor's  Rule  if  Living  Holy. 

I  told  them  I  was  one  of  their  knight-errants 
that  delivered  them  from  ravishment.  Dryden. 

2.  l>ansport ;  rapture ;  ecstasy  ;  pleasing 
violence  on  the  mind. 

All  things  joy,  viilh  ravishment 
Attracted  by  tliy  beauty  still  to  gaze.  Milton. 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  eurth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment !  Milt. 

What  aravishnent  was  that,  when  having  found 
out  the  way  to  measure  Hiero's  crown,  he  leaped 
out  of  tbe  bath,  and,  as  if  he  were  suddenly 
possest,  ran  naked  up  and  down!  WilKins. 

RAW.  adj,  [}3neap,Sax.  raa,  Dan.  rauw, 
Dut.] 

1.  Not  subdued  by  the  fire. 
Full  of  great  lumps  of  flesh,  and  gobbets  raw. 

Spenser. 

2.  Not  covered  with  the  skin. 
All  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw; 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 
And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw.  Shakesp. 

If  there  be  quick  raw  flesh  in  the  risings,  it  is 
an  old  leprosy.  Leviticus,  xiii.  10. 

3.  Sore. 

This  her  knight  was  feeble  and  too  faint, 
And  all  his  sinews  waxen  weak  and  raiu 
Through  long  imprisonment.  Spenser. 

4.  Immature  ;  unripe ;  not  concocted. 

5.  Unseasoned  ;  unripe  in  skill. 

Some  people,  very  raw  and  ignorant,  are  verv 
unworthily  and  unfilly  nominated  to  places,  when 
men  of  desert  are  held  back  and  unpreferred. 

Raleigh's  Fssays. 

People,  while  young  and  raw,  and  soft-natured, 
are  apt  to  think  it  an  easy  thing  to  gain  love,  and 
reckon  their  own  friendship  a  sure  price  of  another 
man's  ;  but  when  experience  shall  have  once 
opened  their  eyes,  they  will  iind  that  a  friend  is 
the  gift  of  God.  South. 

Sails  were  spread  to  every  wind  that  blew. 
Raw  were  the  sailors,  and  the  depths  were  new. 

Dryden. 

Well  1  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  pursue, 
Young  as  thou  wert  in  dangers,  raw  to  war. 

Dryden. 

6.  New.    This  seems  to  be  the  meaning. 

I  have  in  my  mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  jacks. 

Shakesp. 

7.  Bleak;  chill. 

They  carried  always  with  them  that  weed,  as 
their  house,  their  bed,  and  their  garment  ;  and 
coming  lately  into  Ireland,  they  found  there  more 
special  use  thereof,  by  reason  of  the  raw  cold  cli- 
mate. Spenser's  State  oj  Ireland. 

Youthful  still  in  your  doublet  and  hose,  this 
raw  rheumatick  day.  Shakesp. 

Once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tyber  chasing  with  his  shores. 

Shakesp. 

8.  Not  decocted. 

Distilled  waters  will  last  longer  than  rau)  waters. 

Bacon. 

9.  Not  spun  or  twisted  :  as,  7  aw  silk. 
Ra'wboned.  adj.  [raw  and  bone.]  Hav- 
ing bones  scarcely  covered  with  flesh . 

Lean  raubon'd  r-ascals!  who  would  e'er  suppose 
They  had  such  courage  ?  Shakesp. 

The  wolf  was  content  to  barter  away  a  raw- 
boned  carcase  for  a  smooth  and  fat  one.  L' Estrange. 

Ra'whead.  n.  s.  [raw  and  head.]  The 
name  of  a  spectre,  mentioned  to  fright 
children. 
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Hence  draw  thy  theme,  and  to  the  stage  permit 
Rawhead  and  bloody  bones,  and  hands  and  feet, 
Ragousts  for  Tereus  orThyestes  drest.  Dryden 

Servants  awe  children,  and  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection, by  telling  them  of  rawhead  and  bloody 
bones.  Locke. 

Ra'wly.  adv.  [from  rate] 

1.  In  a  raw  manner. 

2.  Unskilfully ;  without  experience. 

3.  Newly. 

Some  crying  for  a  surgeon,  some  upon  the  debts 
they  owe,  some  upon  their  children  rauiy  left. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

Ra'wness.  v.  s.  [from  raw.] 

1 .  State  of  being  raw. 

Chalk  helpi  th  concoction,  so  it  be  out  of  a  deep 
well ;  fur  then  it  cureth  the  rawness  of  the  water. 

Bacon, 

2.  Unskilfulness. 

Charles  V.  considering  the  rawness  of  his  sea- 
men, established  a  pilot  major  for  their  examina- 
tion. Hakewitt. 

3.  Hasty  manner.    This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  in  this  obscure  passage. 

Why  in  that  rawness  left  he  wife  and  children, 
without  leave  taking  ?  Shakesp,  Macbeth. 

Ray.  n.  s.  [raie,  rayon,  Fr.  radius,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  beam  of  light. 

These  eyes  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dayrn.Milton. 

The  least  light,  or  part  of  light,  which  may  be 
stopt  alone,  or  do  or  sufi'er  any  thing  alone,  which 
the  rest  of  the  light  doth  not  or  suffers  not,  1  call 
a       of  light.  Newton. 

Sol  through  white  curtains  shot  a  tim'rous  ray. 
And  op'd  those  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  day. 

Pope. 

2.  Any  lustre  corporeal  or  intellectual. 

The  air  sharpen'd  his  visual  ray.  Milton. 
He  now,  observant  of  the  parting  ray. 
Eyes  the  calm  sunset  of  thy  various  day.  Pope. 

3.  [Raye,  Fr.  raia,  Lat.]    A  fish. 

Ainsworth. 

4.  [Lolium,  Lat.]  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 
To  Ray.  *.  a.  [rayer,  Fr.  from  the  noun.] 

To  streak  ;  to  mark  in  long  lines.  An 
old  word. 

Before  a  bubbling  fountain  low  she  lay, 
Which  she  increased  with  her  bleeding  heart. 
And  the  clean  waves  with  purple  gore  did  ray, 

Spenser, 

His  horse  is  raied  with  the  yellows.  Shakesp. 
Was  ever  man  so  beaten  was  ever  man  so  raied  ? 
was  ever  man  so  weary?  Shakesp, 

Ray.  for  array.  Spenser. 
Raze.  n.  s.  [rayz,  a  root,  Span.]    A  root 

of  ginger.    This  is  commonly  written 

race,  but  less  properly. 
I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon  and  two  razes  of 

ginger  to  be  delivered.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

To  Raze.  v.  a.  [raser,  Fr.  rasus,  Lat.] 

See  Rase. 

1.  To  overthrow;  to  ruin;  to  subvert. 
Will  you  suffer  a  temple,  how  poorly  built  so- 
ever, but  yet  a  temple  of  your  deity,  to  be  razed  ? 

Sidney. 

He  yoaketh  your  rebellious  necks, 
Razelh  your  cities,  and  subverts  youi  towns.  Shak. 

It  grieved  the  tyrant,  that  so  base  a  town 
should  so  long  holdout,  so  that  he  would  threaten 
to  raze  it.  .  Knolles. 

Shed  christian  blood,  and  populous  cities  ra:e; 
Because  they're  taught  to  use  some  diff'rent 
phrase.  .  Waller. 

We     touch'd  with  joy 
The  royal  hand  that  ras'd  unhappy  Troy.  Dryden. 

The  place  would  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
its  foundations  sown  with  salt.  Addison's  Spectattn; 

2.  To  efface. 

Fatal  this  marriage  ;  cancelling  your  fame. 
Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown.  Shakesp. 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  ri-oted  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain.  Shak. 
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He  in  derision  sets 
Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit,  to  raze 
Quite  out  their  native  language;  and  instead, 
To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  words.  Milt07t. 
3.  To  extirpate. 

I'll  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all. 
And  raze  their  faction  and  their  family.  Shakesp. 
RA'ZOR.  n.  s.  [rasor,  Lat.]     A  knife 
with  a  thick  blade  and  fine  edge  used 
in  shaving. 

Zeal,  except  ordered  aright,  nsctli  the  razor 
with  such  eagerness,  that  the  life  of  religion  is 
thereby  hazarded.  Hooker. 
These  words  are  razors  to  ray  wounded  heart. 

Shakesp. 

Those  thy  boist'rous  locks,  not  by  the  sword 
Of  noble  warrior,  so  to  stain  his  honour, 
But  by  the  barber's  razor  best  subdu'd.  Milton. 

Razor  makers  generally  clap  a  small  bar  of 
Venice  steel  between  two  small  bars  of  Flemish 
steel,  and  weld  them  together,  to  strengthen  the 
hack  of  the  razor.  Moion. 

As  ill  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet, 
So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set, 
Their  want  of  edge  from  their  offence  is  seen  ; 
Both  pain  us  least  wlien  exquisitely  keen.  Young. 
Razors  of  a  hoar.    A  boar's  tusks. 
Ra'zourable.  adj.  [from  razor.']  Fit 
to  be  shaved.    Not  in  use. 

New-born  chins  be  rough  and  razourable.  Shak. 

Ra'zorfish.  n.  s. 

The  sheath  or  razorfish  reserabletli  in  length  and 
bigness  a  man's  finger.       '  Carew. 

Ra'zure.  n.  s.  [rasure,  ¥i:  rasura,  Lat.] 
Act  of  erasing. 

Oh  !  y<mr  desert  speaks  loud  ; 
It  well  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence,  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time 
And  razurc  of  oblivion.  Shakesp. 

Rfi.  Is  an  inseparable  particle  used  by  the 
Latins,  and  from  them  borrowed  by  us 
to  denote  iteration  or  backward  action : 
as,  return,  to  come  back  ;  to  revive,  to 
live  again ;  repercussion,  the  act  of  driv- 
ing back  :  reciprocation,  as  to  recrimi- 
nate. It  is  put  almost  arbitrarily  before 
verbs  and  verbal  nouns,  so  that  many 
words  so  compounded  will  perhaps  be 
found,  which  it  was  not  necessary  to 
insert.  It  sometimes  adds  little  to  the 
simple  meaning  of  the  word,  as  in  rejoice. 

Rea(;ce'ss.  n.  s.  [re  and  access.]  Visit 
renewed. 

Let  pass  the  quailing  and  withering  of  all  things 
by  the  recess,  and  their  reviving  by  the  reaccess  of 
the  sun.  Uakewill. 

To  Reach,  v.  a.  ancient  preterite  raught. 
[yisccan,  Sax.] 

1 .  To  touch  with  the  hand  extended. 

Round  the  tree 
They  longing  stood,  but  could  not  reach,  Milton. 

What  are  riches,  empire,  pow'r. 
But  larger  means  to  gratify  the  will  ; 
The  slej)s  by  which  we  climb  to  rise  and  reach 
Our  wish,  and  that  obtained,  down  with  a  scaf- 
folding 

Of  scepters,  crowns,  and  thrones  :  they've  serv'd 
their  end. 

And  there  like  lumber  to  be  left  and  scorn'd .' 

Congreve. 

2.  To  arrive  at ;  to  attain  any  thing  dis- 
tant ;  to  strike  from  a  distance. 

The  coast  so  long  desir'd 
Thy  troops  shall  reach,  but  having  reached,  repent. 

Dryden. 

What  remains  beyond  this,  we  have  no  more  a 
positive  notion  of,  than  a  mariner  has  of  the  depth 
of  the  sea;  where,  having  let  down  his  sounding 
line,  he  reaches  no  bottom.  Locke. 

It  must  fall  perhaps  before  this  letter  reaches 
your  hands.  ^ope. 
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3.  To  strike  from  a  distant  place. 

O  patron  pow'r,  thy  preseiit  aid  afford. 
That  1  may  reach  the  beast !  Dryden. 

4.  To  fetch  from  some  place  distant,  and 
give. 

He  reached  me  a  full  cup.         2  Esdras  x'lv.  39. 

5.  To  bring  forward  from  a  distant  place. 
Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands ; 

and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my 
side.  John  xx.  27. 

6.  To  hold  out ;  to  stretch  forth. 

These  kinds  of  goodness  are  so  nearly  united  to 
the  things  which  desire  them,  that  we  scarcely 
perceive  the  appetite  to  stir  in  reaching  forth  her 
hand  towards  them.  Hooker. 

7.  To  attain  ;  to  gain  ;  to  obtain. 

■I'he  best  accounts  of  the  appearances  of  nature, 
which  human  penetration  can  reach,  come  short 
of  its  reality.  Cheyne. 

8.  To  transfer. 

Through  such  hands 
The  knowledge  of  the  gods  isreack'd  toman.  Rowe. 

9.  To  penetrate  to. 

Whatever  alterations  are  made  in  the  body,  if 
they  reach  not  the  mind,  tliere  is  no  perception. 

Locke. 

10.  To  be  adequate  to. 

The  law  reached  the  intention  of  the  promoters, 
and  this  act  fixed  the  natural  price  of  money. Locke. 

If  these  examples  of  grown  men  reach  not  the 
case  of  children,  let  them  examine.  Locke. 

1 1.  To  extend  to. 

Thy  desire  leads  to  no  excess  that  reaches  blame. 

.  Milton. 
Here  imprecations  reach  not  to  the  tomb. 
They  shut  not  out  society  in  death.  Addison's  Cato. 

12.  To  extend  ;  to  spread  abroad. 

Trees  reach' d  too  far  their  pamper'd  boughs.Mt. 

13.  To  take  in  the  hand. 

Lest  he  reach  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat.  Mikon. 

To  Reach,  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  extended. 

We  hold  that  the  power  which  the  church  hath 
lawfully  to  make  laws,  doth  extend  unto  sundry 
things  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  such  other 
matters  whereto  their  opinion  is,  that  the  church's 
authority  and  power  doth  not  reach.  Hooker. 

The  new  world  reaches  quite  cross  the  torrid 
zone  in  one  tropick  to  the  other.  Boyle. 

When  men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  space,  they 
are  apt  to  stop  at  the  confines  of  body,  as  if  space 
were  there  at  an  en  d  too,  and  reached  no  farther. 

Locke. 

If  I  do  not  ask  any  thing  improper,  let  me  be 
buried  by  Tlieodosius  ;  my  vow  reaches  no  farther 
than  the  erave.  Addison. 

The  influence  of  the  stars  reaches  to  many  events, 
which  are  not  in  the  power  of  reason.  Swift. 

2.  To  be  extended  far. 

Great  men  have  reaching  hands.  Shakesp. 

3.  To  penetrate. 

He  hath  delivered  them  into  your  hand,  and  ye 
have  slain  them  in  a  rage,  that  reacheth  up  into 
heaven.  2  Chronicles  xxviii. 

We  reach  forward  into  futurity,  and  bring  up 
to  our  thoughts  objects  hid  in  the  remotest  de'pths 
of  ti'ne.  Addison. 

4.  To  make  efforts  to  attain. 

Could  a  sailor  always  supply  new  line,  and  find 
the  plummet  sink  without  stopping,  he  would  be 
in  the  posture  of  the  mind,  reaching  after  a  posi- 
tive idea  of  infinity.  Locke. 

Reach,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Act  of  touching  or  seizing  by  extension 
of  the  hand. 

2.  Power  of  reaching  or  taking  in  the 
hand. 

There  may  be  in  a  man's  reach  a  book  contain- 
ing pictures  and  discourses,  capable  to  delightaiid 
instruct  him,  which  yet  he  may  never  have  the 
will  to  open.  Locke. 

3.  Power  of  attainment  or  management. 
In  actions,  within  the  reaclt  of  power  in  him, 
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a  man  seems  as  free  r.s  it  is  possible  for  freedom 
to  make  him.  _  Locke. 

4.  Power ;  limit  of  faculties. 

Our  sight  may  be  considered  as  a  more  diffusive 
kind  of  touch,  that  brings  hito  our  reach  some  of 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  universe.  Addison. 

Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know. 
How  far  your  genius,  taste,  and  learning  go.  Pope. 

5.  Contrivance  ;  artful  scheme  ;  deep 
thought. 

Drawn  by  others,  who  had  deeper  reaches  than 
themselves  to  matters  which  they  least  intended. 

Hayward. 

Some,  under  types,  have  affected  obscurity  to 
amuse  and  make  themselves  admired  for  profound 
reaches.  Howel. 

6.  A  fetch ;  an  artifice  to  attain  some  dis- 
tant advantage. 

The  duke  of  Parma  had  particular  reaches  and 
ends  to  his  own  underhand,  to  cross  the  design. Bac. 

7.  Tendency  to  distant  consequences. 

Strain  not  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues,  nor  to  larger  rfacfe. 
Than  to  suspicion.  Shakesp,  Othelb. 

8.  Extent. 

The  confines  met  of  empyrean  heav'n. 
And  of  this  world  :  and,  on  the  left  hand,  hell 
With  long  reac/i  interpos'd.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

To  REA'CT.  V.  a.  [re  and  act.]  To  re- 
turn the  impulse  or  impression. 

The  lungs  being  the  chief  instrument  of  san- 
guification, and  acting  strongly  upon  the  chyle 
to  bring  it  to  an  animal  fluid,  must  be  reacted 
upon  as  strongly.  Arbuthnot. 

Cut  off  your  hand,  and  you  may  do 
With  t'other  hand  the  work  of  two  ; 
Because  the  soul  her  power  contracts. 
And  on  the  brother  limb  reacts.      Swift's  Miscell. 

Re  a'ction.  n.  s.  [reaction,  Fr.  from  read.] 
The  reciprocation  of  any  impulse  or 
force  impressed,  made  by  the  body  on 
which  such  impression  is  made:  action 
and  reactio7i  are  equal. 

Do  not  great  bodies  conserve  their  heat  tlie 
longest,  their  parts  heating  one  another  ;  and  may 
not  great,  dense,  and  fixed  bodies,  when  heated 
beyond  a  certain  degree,  emit  light  so  copiously, 
as,  by  the  emission  and  reaction  of  its  light,  and 
the  reflections  and  refractions  of  its  rays  within  its 
pores,  to  grow  still  hotter  till  it  comes  to  a  cer- 
tain period  of  heat,  such  as  that  of  the  sun 

Newton's  Optich. 
Alimentary  substances,  of  a  mild  nature,  act 
with  small  force  upon  the  solids,  and  as  the  action 
and  reaction  are  equal,  the  smallest  degree  of  force 
in  the  solids  digests  them.  Arbuthnot. 

Read.  n.  s.  [jiseb.  Sax.  read,  Dut.] 

1.  Counsel. 

The  man  is  blest  that  hath  not  lent 
To  wicked  read  his  ear.  Stemholi. 

2.  Saying;  saw.  This  word  is  in  both 
senses  obsolete. 

This  reade  is  rife  that  oftentime 
Great  cumbers  fall  unsoft. 
In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast. 
The  trade  is  not  so  tickle.  opemtr. 

To  READ.  V.  a.  pret.  read;  part.  pass. 
read,    [jiseb,  Sax.] 

1 .  To  peruse  any  thing  written. 

I  have  seen  her  take  forth  paper,  write  upont, 
read  it,  and  afterwards  seal  it.  Shakesp 

The  passage  you  must  have  read,  though  since 
slipt  out  of  your  memory.  Fape. 

If  we  iiave  not  leisure  to  read  over  the  book 
itself  regularly,  then  by  the  titles  of  chapters  we 
may  be  directed  to  peruse  several  sections.  Watts. 

2.  To  discovor  by  characters  or  marks. 

An  armed  corse  did  lye. 
In  wliose  dead  face  he  read  great  magnanimity  .S(;eM. 

3.  To  learn  by  observation. 

Those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour.S/ia/c. 

4.  To  know  ftilly. 
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O  most  delicate  fiend  ! 
Who  is't  can  read  a  woman  ?  Shakesp. 

0  Read.  v.  n. 

.  To  perform  the  act  of  perusing  writing. 

It  shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall  read  therein, 
that  he  may  learn  to  fear  the  Lord.  Deut.  xvii.  19. 
To  be  studious  in  books. 

'Tis  sure  that  Fleury  reads.  Taylor. 
.  To  know  by  reading. 

I  have  read  of  an  eastern  king,  wlio  put  a  judfre 
to  death  for  an  iniquitous  sentence.  Swift. 
EAD.  pariicip.  adj.  [from  read ;  the 
verb  read  is  pronounced  reed;  the  pre- 
terite and  participle  red.  Skilful  by 
reading. 

Virgil's  shepherds  are  too  well  read  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Epicurus.  Dryden. 

We  have  a  poet  among  us,  of  a  genius  as  ex- 
alted as  his  stature,  and  who  is  very  well  read  in 
Longinus  his  treatise  concerning  the  sublinie..i4dd!s. 

ea'ding.  n.  s.  [from  read.] 
Study  in  books ;  perusal  of  books. 

Though  reading  and  conversation  may  fumisli 
us  with  many  ideas  of  men  and  things,  yet  it  is 
our  own  meditation  must  form  our  judgment. 

Watts  on  the  Mind. 

Less  reading  than  makes  felons  'scape. 
Less  human  genius  than  God  gives  an  ape, 
Can  make  a  Gibber.  Pope. 

A  lecture  ;  a  prelection. 

Publick  recital. 

The  Jews  had  their  weekly  readings  of  the  law. 

Hooker. 

Give  attendance  to  reading,  exhortation  and 
doctrine.  _  1  Timothy. 

Variation  of  copies. 

That  learned  prelate  has  restored  some  of  the 
readings  of  the  authors  with  great  sagacity. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

eade'ption.  n.  s.  [re  and  adeptus, 
Lat.]    Recovery ;  act  of  regaining. 

Will  any  say,  that  the  readeption  of  Trevigi  was 
matter  of  scruple  ?  Bacon. 

EA'der.  n.  s.  [from  read.] 

One  that  peruses  any  thing  written. 

As  we  must  take  the  care  that  our  words  and 
sense  be  clear,  so  if  the  obscurity  happen  through 
Ihe  hearers  or  readers  want  of  understanding,  I  am 
lot  to  answer  for  them.  Ben  Jonson. 

One  studious  in  books. 

Basiris'  altars  and  the  dire  decrees 
Of  hard  Eurestheus,  every  reader  sees.  Dryden. 

One  whose  office  is  to  read  prayers  in 
churches. 

He  got  into  orders,  and  became  a  reader  in  a 
parish  church  at  twenty'  pounds  a  year.  Swift. 

ea'dership.  n.  s.  [from  reader.]  The 
office  of  reading  prayers. 

When  they  have  taken  a  degree,  they  get  into 
orders,  and  solicit  a  readership.      Swift's  Miscell. 

ea'dily.  adv.  [from  ready.]  Expe- 
ditely ;  with  little  hinderance  or  delay. 

My  tongue  obey'd,  and  readily  could  name 
Whate'erl  saw.  Milton. 

Those  ^ery  things,  which  are  declined  as  im- 
possible, are  readily  practicable  in  a  case  of  extreme 
necessity.  South. 

I  readily  grant,  that  one  truth  cannot  contradict 
another.  Locke. 

Every  one  sometime  or  other  dreams  that  he  is 
reading  papers,  in  which  case  the  invention 
prompts  so  readily,  that  the  mind  is  imposed  upon. 

Addison. 

EA'diness.  n.  s.  [from  readi/.] 
.  Expediteness ;  promptitude. 

He  would  not  forget  the  readiness  of  their  king 
iri  aiding  him  when  the  duke  of  Bretagne  failed 
him.  Bacon. 

He  opens  himself  to  the  man  of  business  with 
reluctancy,  but  ofiFers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a 
friend  with  facility  and  all  the  meeting  readiness 
of  desire.  South. 
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2.  The  state  of  being  ready  or  fit  for  any 
thing. 

Have  you  an  army  ready? 
—  1  he  centurions  and  their  charges  already  in  tlie 
entertainment  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's  warning. 
—I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness.  Shakesp. 

J'hey  remained  near  a  month,  that  they  might 
be  in  readiness  to  attend  the  motion  of  the  army. 

Clarendon 

3.  Facility;  freedom  from  hinderance  or 

obstruction. 

Nature  has  provided  for  the  readiness  and  easi- 
ness of  speech.  Holder. 

4.  State  of  being  willing  or  prepared. 

A  pious  and  well-disposed  mind,  attended  with 
a  readiness  to  obey  the  known  will  of  God,  is  the 
surest  means  to  enlighten  the  understanding  to  a 
belief  of  Christianity,  South. 

Their  conviction  grew  so  strong,  that  they  em- 
braced the  same  truths,  and  laid  down  their  lives, 
or  were  always  in  a  readiness  to  do  it,  rather  than 
depart  from  them.  Addison. 

Readmi'ssion.  n.  s.  [re  and  admission.] 
The  act  of  admitting  again. 

In  an  exhausted  receiver,  animals,  that  seem  as 
they  were  dead,  revive  upon  the  readmission  of  fresh 
air.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Readmi't.  v.  a.  [re  and  admit.]  To 
let  in  again. 

These  evils  1  deserve, 
Yet  despair  not  of  his  final  pardon. 
Whose  ear  is  ever  open,  and  his  eye 
Gracious  to  readmit  the  suppliant.  Milton. 
After  twenty  minutes  1  readmitted  the  air. 

Derham. 

To  Reado'rn.  V,  a.  [re  and  adorn.]  To 
decorate  again ;  to  deck  a-new. 

The  streams  now  change  their  languid  blue. 
Regain  their  glory,  and  tiieir  fame  renew. 
With  scarlet  Honours  readorn  the  tide.  Blackmore. 

REA'DY.  adj.  [jiaeb.  Sax.  roed,  Swed. 
hpabe  nimble,  Sax.] 

1.  Prompt;  not  delayed. 

These  commodities  yield  the  readiest  money  of 
any  in  this  kingdom,  because  they  never  fail  of  a 
price  abroad.  Temple. 

He  overlook'd  his  hinds  ;  their  pay  was  just 
And  ready  :  for  he  scorn'd  to  go  on  trust.  Dryden. 

2.  Fit  for  a  purpose ;  not  to  seek. 
All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so. 

Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward  now ! 

Shakesp. 

Make  you  ready  your  stiff  hats  and  clubs  ; 
Rome  aod  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle. 

Shakesp. 

One  hand  the  sword,  and  one  the  pen  employs. 
And  in  my  lap  the  ready  paper  lies.  Dryden. 

The  sacred  priest  with  ready  knives  bereave 
The  beasts  of  life,  and  in  full  bowls  receive 
The  streaming  blood.  Dryden's  JEneis. 

3.  Prepared ;  accommodated  to  any  de- 
sign, so  as  that  there  can  be  no  delay. 

Trouble  and  anguish  shall  prevail  against  him, 
as  a  king  ready  to  the  battle.  Job.  xv.  24. 

Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart.  Milton 

The  word  which  I  have  giv'n,  I'll  not  revoke  ; 
If  he  be  brave,  he's  ready  for  the  stroke.  Dryden, 

The  imagination  is  always  restless,  and  the  will, 
reason  being  laid  aside,  is  ready  for  every  extra- 
vagant project.  Locke. 

4.  Willing;  eager;  quick. 

Men,  when  their  actions  succeed  not  as  they 
would,  are  always  rfady  to  impute  the  blame  there- 
of unto  the  heavens,  so  as  to  excuse  their  own  fol- 
lies. Spenser's  State  of^  Ireland. 

A  cloud  that  is  more  show  than  moisture;  a 
cloud  that  is  more  ready  to  bestow  his  drops  upon 
the  sea,  than  on  the  land.  Holyday. 

'J'hey  who  should  have  helped  him  to  mend 
things,  were  readier  to  promote  the  disorders  by 
which  they  might  thrive  than  to  set  a-foot  fru- 
gality, avenant^ 
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5.  Being  at  the  point ;  not  distant :  near  ; 
about  to  do  or  be. 

He  knoweth  tlTatthe  day  of  darkness  is  ready 
at  hand.  Job. 

Satan  ready  now 
To  stoop  with  weary'd  wings  and  willing  feet 
On  this  world.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

6.  Being  at  hand ;  next  to  hand. 

^  A  sapling  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground. 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found.  Dryden. 

7.  Facil;  easy;  opportune;  near. 
Sometimes  the  readiest  way  which  a  wise  man 

hath  to  conijuer,  is  to  fly.  Hooker's  Preface. 

The  race  elect, 
Safe  towards  Canaan  from  the  shore  advance 
Through  the  wild  desert,  not  the  readiest  way 

.  Milton. 
Proud  of  their  conquest,  prouder  of  their  prey. 
They  leave  the  camp,  and  take  the  readiest  way. 

Dryden. 

The  ready  way  to  be  thought  mad  is  to  con- 
tend that  you  are  not  so.  Spectator. 

8.  Quick  ;  not  done  with  hesitation. 

A  ready  consent  often  subjects  a  woman  to  con- 
tempt. Clarissa, 

9.  Expedite  ;  nimble ;  not  embarrassed  ; 
rtot  slow. 

Those,  who  speak  in  publick,  are  much  better 
accepted,  when  they  can  deliver  their  discourse  by 
the  help  of  a  lively  genius  and  a  ready  memory, 
than  when  they  are  forced  to  read  all.  Watts. 

For  the  most  part  there  is  a  finer  sense,  a  clearer 
mind,  a  readier  apprehension,  and  gentler  disposi- 
tions in  that  sex,  than  in  the  other.  Imw, 

10.  To  make  ready.  An  elliptick  expres- 
sion for,  to  make  things  ready.  To  make 
preparations. 

He  will  shew  you  a  large  upper  room  ;  there 
make  ready  for  us.  Mark  xiv.  15. 

Rea'dy,  adv.  Readily ;  so  as  not  to  need 
delay. 

We  will  go  ready  armed  before  the  children  of 
Israel.  Numbers. 

Rea'dy.  n.  s.  Ready  money.  A  low  word. 

Lord  Strut  was  not  flush  in  ready,  either  to  go 
to  law,  or  clear  old  debts.  Arbuthnot. 

Reaffi'rmance.  n.  s.  [re  and  affirm- 
ance.]   Second  confirmation. 

Causes  of  deprivation  are  a  conviction  before 
the  ordinary  of  a  wilful  maintaining  any  doctrine 
contrary  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  or  a  persisting 
therein  without  revocation  of  his  error,  or  a  re- 
affirmance  after  such  revocation.  Ayiife. 

REAL.  adj.  [reel,  Fr.  realis,  Lat.] 

1 .  Relating  to  things,  not  persons ;  not 
personal. 

Many  are  perfect  in  men's  humours,  that  are 
not  greatly  capable  of  the  real  part  of  business ; 
whicn  is  the  constitution  of  one  that  hath  studied 
men  more  than  books.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  fictitious ;  not  imaginary  ;  true ; 
genuine. 

We  do  but  describe  an  imaginary  world,  that  is 
but  little  a-kin  to  the  real  one.  GlaniAile's  Scepsis. 

When  I  place  an  imaginary  name  at  the  head 
of  a  character,  I  examine  every  letter  of  it,  that 
it  may  not  bear  any  resemblance  to  one  that  is 
real.  Addison. 

Imaginary  distempers  are  attended  with  realand 
unfeigned  sufferings,  that  enfeeble  the  body,  and 
dissipate  the  spirits.  Blackmore. 

The  whole  strength  of  the  Arian  cause,  real 
or  artificial  ;  all  that  can  be  of  any  force  either  to 
convince,  or  deceive  a  reader.  Wate^land. 

3.  [In  law.]  Consisting  of  things  immove- 
able, as  land. 

I  am  hastening  to  convert  my  small  estate,  that 
is  personal,  into  real.  Child  on  Trade 

Re'algar.  v.  s.    a  mineral. 

Itcalgar  or  sandaracha  is  red  arsenick  Harris. 
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Talrealgar  hot  into  the  midst  of  the  quicksilver, 
whereby  it  may  be  condensed  as  well  from  with- 
in as  without.  Bacon. 
Rea'lity.  n.  s.  [realile,  Fr.  from  real.] 

1.  Truth  ;  verity ;   what  is,  not  what 
merely  seems. 

I  would  have  them  well  versed  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  without  which  a  man  fancies 
tliat  lie  understands  a  critick,  when  in  reality  he 
does  not  comprehend  his  meaning.  Addison. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  appearances  of  nature, 
in  any  single  instance  human  penetration  can 
reach,  comes  infinitely  short  of  its  reality  and  in- 
ternal constitution  ;  for  who  can  search  out  the 
Almighty's  works  to  perfection ?  Cheijne. 

My  neck  may  be  an  idea  to  you,  but  it  is  a 
reality  to  me.  Beattie. 

2.  Something  intrinsically  important ;  not 
merely  matter  of  show. 

Of  that  skill  the  more  thou  know'st, 
The  more  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head, 
jAnd  to  realities  yield  all  her  snows. 
Made  so  adorn  for  thy  delight  tlie  more.  Milton. 

To  Re'alize.  v.  a.  [realiser,  Fr.  from 
real.] 

1.  To  bring  into  being  or  act. 

Thus  we  realize  what  Archimedes  had  only  in 
hypothesis,  weighing  a  single  grain  against  the 
gfooe  of  earth.  Glanville. 

As  a  diocesan,  you  are  like  to  exemplify  and 
realize  every  word  of  this  discourse.  South. 

2.  To  convert  money  into  land. 
Re'ally.  adv.  [from  real.] 

1.  With  actual  existence. 

We  shall  at  last  discover  in  what  persons  this 
holiness  is  inherent  really,  in  what  condition  it  is 
inherent  perfectly,  and  consequently  in  what  other 
sense  it  may  be  truly  and  properly  affirmed  that 
the  church  is  holy.  Pearson. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  important  case  of  con- 
science for  men  to  be  resolved  in,  than  to  know 
certainly  how  far  God  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed, 
and  how  far  he  does  not ;  and  to  be  informed  truly 
when  men  do  really  will  a  thing,  and  when  they 
have  really  no  power  to  do  what  they  have  willed. 

South. 

2.  In  truth ;  truly  ;  not  seemingly  only. 
Nothing  properly  is  his  duty  but  what  is  realli/ 

his  interest.  Wilkins. 

The  understanding  represents  to  the  will  things 
really  evil,  under  the  notiow  of  good.  South. 

These  orators  inflame  the  people,  whose  anger 
is  really  but  a  short  fit  of  madness.  Swift. 

They  even  affect  to  be  more  pleased  with  dress, 
and  to  be  more  fond  of  every  little  ornament,  tlian 
they  really  are.  Law- 

3.  It  is  a  slight  corroboration  of  an  opinion. 

Why  really  sixty-five  is  somewhat  old.  Young. 
Realm,  n.  s.  [roiaulme,  Fr.] 

1.  A  kingdom  ;  a  king's  dominion. 

Is  there  any  part  of  that  realm,  or  any  nation 
therein,  which  nave  not  yet  been  subdued  to  the 
crown  of  England  ?  Spenser. 

They  had  gathered  a  wise  council  to  them 
Of  ev  ry  realm  that  did  debate  this  business 

Shakesp. 

A  son  whose  worthy  deeds 
Raise  him  to  be  the  second  in  that  realm.  Milton. 

2.  Kingly  government.  This  sense  is  not 
frequent. 

Learn  each  small  people's  genius,  policies, 
The  ant's  republick  and  the  realm  of  bees.  Pope. 

Re'alty.  n.  s.  [A  word  peculiar,  1  believe, 
to  Milton.] 

O  heaven,  that  such  resemblance  of  the  Highest 
Should  yet  remain,  where  failh  and  realty. 
Remain  not.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Realty  means  not  in  this  place  reality  inoppos- 
tion  to  show,  but  loyalty  ;  for  the  Italian  dictionary 
explains  the  adjective  rea/e  by  loyal.  Pearc'e. 
Ream.  w.  s.  [rame,  Fr.  riem,  Dut]  A 
bundle  of  paper  containing  twenty 
quires. 
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All  vain  petitions  mounting  to  the  sky, 
With  reams  abundant  this  abode  supply.  Pope. 

To  Rea'nimate.  v.  a.  [re  and  animo, 
Lat.]    To  revive ;  to  restore  to  life. 

We  are  our  reanimated  ancestors,  and  antedate 
their  resurrection.  Glanville's  Scepsis. 

The  young  man  left  his  own  body  breathless  on 
the  ground,  while  that  of  the  doe  was  reanimated. 

Spectator. 

To  Reanne'x.  v.  a.  [re  and  annex.]  To 
annex  again. 

King  Charles  was  not  a  little  inflamed  with  an 
ambition  to  repurchase  and  reannex  that  duchy. 

Bacon's  Henry  V IL 

To  REAP.  V.  a.,  [pepan,  Sax.] 

L  To  cut  corn  at  harvest. 

From  Ireland  come  1  with  my  strength. 
And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow'd. 

Shakesp. 

When  ye  reap  the  harvest,  thou  shalt  not  wholly 
reap  the  corners  of  thy  field.         Leviticxis  xix.  9. 

'^riie  hire  of  the  labourers,  which  have  reaped 
down  your  fields,  is  kept  back  by  fraud.  James. 

2.  To  gather ;  to  obtain.    It  is  once  used 

by  Shakespeare  in  an  ill  sense. 

Tl'.ey  that  love  the  religion  which  they  profess, 
may  have  failed  in  choice,  but  yet  they  are  sure  to 
reap  what  benefit  the  same  is  able  to  aflord. 

Hedker. 

What  sudden  anger's  this  ?  how  have  I  reap'd  it  ? 

Shakesp, 

This  is  a  thing, 
Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap, 
Being  much  spoke  of.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Our  sins  being  ripe,  there  was  no  preventing 
of  God's  justice  from  reaping  that  glory  in  our  c* 
lamities,  which  we  robbed  him  off  in  our  pros 
perity.  King  Chkrles. 

To  Reap.  v.  n.   To  harvest. 

They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy. Psalms. 
Rea'per.  n.  s.  [from  reep.]    One  that 
cuts  corn  at  harvest. 
From  hungry  reapers  they  their  sheaves  with- 
hold. Sandys. 
Here  Ceres'  gifts  in  waving  prospect  stand. 
And  nodding  tempt  the  joyful  reaper's  iiand.Pope. 

A  thousand  forms  he  wears. 
And  first  a  reaper  from  the  field  appears. 
Sweating  he  walks,  w  hile  loads  of  golden  grain 
O'ercharge  the  shoulders  of  the  seeming  swain. 

Pope. 

Rea'pinghook.  n.  s.  [reaping  and  hook.] 
A  hook  used  to  cut  corn  in  harvest. 

Some  are  brib'd  to  vow  it  looks 
Most  plainly  done  by  thieves  with  reapinghoohs. 

Dryden. 

REAR.  n.  s.  [arriere,  Fr.] 

1.  The  hinder  troop  of  an  army,  or  the 
hinder  line  of  a  fleet. 

The  rear  admiral,  an  arch  pirate,  was  after- 
wards slain  with  a  great  shot.  Knolles. 

Argive  chiefs 
Fled  from  his  well-known  face,  with  wonted  fear. 
As  when  his  thund'ring  sword  and  pointed  spear 
Drove  headlong  to  their  ships,  and  glean'd  the 
rear.  Dryden. 

2.  The  last  class  ;  the  last  in  order. 
Coins  I  place  in  the  rear,  because  made  up  of 

both  the  other.  Peacham. 

Snowy  headed  winter  leads. 
Yellow  autumn  brings  the  rear.  Waller. 

Rear.  adj.  [  hjiejie.  Sax.] 

1.  Raw;  half  roasted;  half  sodden. 

2.  Early.    A  provincial  word. 

O'er  yonder  hill  does  scant  the  dawn  appear. 
Then  why  does  Cuddy  leave  his  cot  so  rear? 

Cay. 

To  Rear.  v.  a.  [apsepan,  Sax.] 
I.  To  raise  up. 

All  the  people  shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  for 
the  rearing  up  of  the  house  of  tlie  Lord,  1  Esdras,\ 
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Who  now  shall  rear  yon  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes.  MWton. 

2.  To  lift  up  from  a  fall. 

Down  again  she  fell  unto  the  ground. 
But  he  her  quickly  reared  up  again.  ^enjer. 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell 
Submiss  :  he  rear'd  me.  Miltdn 

3.  To  move  upwards. 

Up  to  a  hill  anon  his  steps  he  rear'd. 
From  whose  high  top  to  keu  the  prosp«ct  round. 

Milton. 

4.  To  bring  up  to  maturity. 

No  creature  goeth  to  generate,  whilst  the  female 
is  busy  in  sitting  or  rearing  yer  young.  Bacon. 

They  were  a  very  hardy  breed,  and  reared  their 
young  ones  without  any  care. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry, 
They  fiourish'd  long  in  tender  bliss,  and  rear'd 
A  numerous  offspring,  lovely  like  themselves. 

Thomson, 

5.  To  educate ;  to  instruct. 

He  wants  a  fatliei  to  protect  his  youth, 
And  rear  him  up  to  virtue.  Southern. 

They  have  in  every  town  publick  nurseries, 
where  all  parents,  except  cottagers  and  labourers, 
are  obliged  to  send  their  infants  to  be  reared  and 
educated.  '        -  Siujft, 

C.  To  exalt ;  to  elevate. 

Charity  decent,  modest,  easy,  kind. 
Softens  the  high,  and  rears  the  abject  mind.  Prior. 

7.  To  rouse ;  to  stir  up. 
Into  the  naked  woods  he  goes. 

And  seeks  the  tusky  boar  to  rear, 

With  well-mouth'd  hounds  and  pointed  spear. 

Dryden . 

8.  To  raise  ;  to  breed. 

No  flesh  from  market-towns  our  peasant  sought; 
He  rear'd  his  frugal  meat,  but  never  bought, ifarte. 

Rea'rward.  n.  s.  [h-om  rear.] 

1.  The  last  troop. 

He  from  the  beginning  began  to  be  in  the  renr- 
ward,  and  before  they  left  fighting  was  too  far  off. 

Sidney. 

The  standard  of  Dan  was  the  rearward  of  the 
camp.  Numbers. 

2.  The  end ;  the  tail ;  a  train  behind 
Why  follow'd  not,  when  she  said  Tybalt's  dead. 

Thy  father  or  thy  mother 

But  widi  a  rearward  ftillowing  Tybalt's  death, 

Romeo  is  banished.       Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Julet. 

3.  The  latter  part.    In  contempt. 
He  was  everjn  the  rearward  of  the  fashion. 

Shakesp. 

Rea'rmouse.  n.  s.  [more  properly  rere- 
mouse ;  )3pej;e  mu]-,  Sax.]  The  leather- 
winged  bat. 

Some  war  with  rearmice  for  their  leathern  wings 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats.  Shakesp. 

Of  Hying  fishes  the  wings  are  not  feathers,  but 
a  tliiii  kind  of  skin,  like  the  wings  of  a  bat  oi 
rearmouse.  Abbot. 

To  Reasc'end.  v.  n.  [re  and  ascend.]  To 
climb  again. 

When  as  the  day  the  lieaven  doth  adorn, 
I  wish  that  night  the  noyous  day  would  end  ; 
And  when  as  night  hath  us  of  light  forlorn, 
I  wish  that  day  would  shortly  reascend.  Spenser. 

Taught  by  the  heav'nly  muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend.  Milton, 

These  puissant  legions,  whose  exile 
Hath  empty'd  heav'n,  shall  fail  to  reascend, 
Self-rais'd,  and  repossess  their  native  seat.Mite. 

To  Reasce'nd.  v.  a.    To  mount  again. 

When  the  god  his  fury  had  allay'd, 
He  mounts  aloft,  and  reascendsihe  Skies.  Addison. 

REA'SON.  n,  s.  [raison,  Fr.  ratio,  Lat.] 
1.  The  power  by  which  man  deduces  one 
proposition  from  another,  or  proceeds 
from  premises  to  consequences  ;  the  ra- 
tional faculty ;  discursive  power. 

Reason  is  the  director  of  man's  will,  discovering 
in  action  what  is  good  ;  for  the  laws  of  well-domg 
are  the  dictates  of  right  reason.  Hooker. 
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Though  brutish  that  cuntest  and  foul, 
Wheii  reason  hath  to  deal  with  force ;  yet  so 
Most  reason  is  that  reason  overcome.  Milton. 

I  appeal  to  the  cuiiimon  judgment  of  manlcind, 
whether  the  humane  nature  be  not  so  framed,  as  to 
acquiesce  in  such  a  moral  certainty,  as  the  nature 
of  things  is  capable  of ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise, 
whether  that  reason  which  belongs  to  us,  would 
not  prove  a  burden  and  a  torment  to  us,  rather 
than  a  privilege,  by  keeping  us  in  a  continual  sus- 
pense, and  thereby  rendering  our  conditions  per- 
petually restless  and  unquiet.  Wilkins. 

Dim,  as  the  borrow'd  beams  of  moon  and  stars 
To  lonely,  weary,  wand'ring  travellers. 
Is  reason  to  the  suul :  and  as  on  high. 
Those  rowling  fires  discover  but  the  sky. 
Not  light  us  here  ;  so  reason's  glinnnering  ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way. 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day.  Drydtn. 

It  would  be  well,  if  people  would  not  lay  so  much 
weight  on  their  own  reason  in  matters  of  religion, 
as  to  think  every  thing  impossible  and  absurd, 
which  they  cannot  conceive  :  hmv  often  do  we 
contradict  the  right  rules  of  reason  in  the  whole 
course  of  our  lives  ?  reason  itself  is  true  and  just, 
but  the  reason  of  every  particular  man  is  weak  and 
wavering,  perpetually  swayed  and  turned  by  his 
interests,  his  passions  and  his  vices.  Swiji. 

Cause  ;  ground  or  principle. 

What  the  apostles  deemed  rational  and  jjro- 
bable  means  to  that  end,  there  is  no  reason  or  pro- 
bability to  think  should  ever  in  any  produce  this 
effect.  Hammond. 

Virtue  and  vice  are  not  arbitrary  things,  but 
there  is  a  natiKal  and  eternal  reason  for  that  good- 
ness and  virtue,  and  against  vice  and  wickedness. 

2'illotson. 

Cause  efficient. 

Spain  is  thhi  sown  of  people,  partly  by  reason  of 
the  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  partly  their  natives  are 
ealiausted  by  so  many  employments  in  such  vast 
territories  as  they  possess.  Bacon. 

Such  a  benefit,  as  by  the  antecedent  will  of 
Christ  is  intended  to  all  men  living,  though  all 
men,  by  reason  of  their  own  demerits,  do  not 
actually  receive  the  fruit  of  it.  White. 

The  reaeon  of  the  motion  of  the  balance  in  a 
wheel  watch,  is  by  the  motion  of  the  next  wheel. 

Hale. 

By  reason  of  the  sickness  of  a  reverend  prelate, 
I  have  been  over-ruled  to  approach  this  place. 

Spratt. 

I  have  not  observed  equality  of  numbers  in  my 
verse;  partly  by  reason  of  niy  haste,  but  more 
especially  because  I  would  not  have  my  sense  a 
slave  to  syllables.  jiryden. 

Final  cause. 

Reason,  in  the  English  language,  sometimes  is 
taken  for  true  and  clear  principles  ;  sometimes  for 
clear  and  fair  deductions  ;  sometimes  for  the  cause, 
particularly  the  final  cause.  Locke. 

.  Argument ;  ground  of  persuasion  ;  mo- 
tive. 

I  mask  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons.       Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

If  it  be  natural,  ought  we  not  rather  to  con- 
clude, that  there  is  some  ground  and  reason  for 
these  fears,  and  that  nature  hath  not  planted  them 
in  us  to  no  purpose  ?  Tillotson. 

If  we  commemorate  any  mystery  of  our  redemp- 
tion, or  article  of  our  faith,  we  ought  to  confirm 
our  belief  of  it,  by  considering  all  those  reasons 
upon  which  it  is  built;  that  we  maybe  able  to 
give  a  good  account  of'the  hope  tliat  is  in  us. 

Nelson. 

.  Ratiocination  ;  discursive  act. 

When  she  rates  things,  and  moves  from  ground 
to  ground, 
The  name  of  reason  she  obtains  by  this  ; 

But  when  by  reason  she  the  truth  hath  found. 
And  standeth  fixt,  she  understanding  is.  Davies. 

.  Clearness  of  faculties. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  their  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 

Shakesp. 
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When  valour  preys  on  reason. 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with.  Shakesp. 
8.  Right;  justice. 

I  was  promis'd  on  a  time, 
To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme  : 
From  that  time  unto  this  season, 
I  receiv'd  nor  rhyme  nor  reason.  Spenser. 

Are  you  in  earnest  ? 
—Ay,  and  resolv'd  withal 

1  o  do  myself  this  reason  and  this  right.  Shakesp. 

The  papists  ought  in  reason  to  allow  them  all 
the  excuses  they  make  use  of  for  themselves;  such 
as  an  invincible  ignorance,  oral  tradition,  and  au- 
<'i"rity.     _  Stillinsfleet. 

Let  it  drink  deep  in  thy  most  vital  part ; 
Strike  home,  and  do  me  reason  in  thy  keart. 

Dry  den. 

9-  Reasonable  claim  ;  just  practice. 

God  brings  good  out  of  evil ;  and  therefore  it 
were  but  reason  we  should  trust  God  to  govern  his 
own  world,  and  wait  till  the  change  cometh,  or 
the  reason  be  discovered.  Taylor. 

Conscience,  not  acting  by  law,  is  a  boundless 
presumptuous  thing  ;  and,  for  any  one  by  virtue 
'  thereof,  to  challenge  himself  a  privilege  of  doing 
what  he  will,  and  of  being  unaccountable,  is  in  ali 
reason  too  much,  either  for  man  or  angel.  South. 

A  severe  reflection  Moi^faigne  has  made  on 
princes,  that  we  ought  not  in  reason  to  have  any 
expectations  of  favour  from  them.  Dryden. 
We  have  as  great  assurance  that  there  is  a  "God, 
as  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  proved  is  capable 
of,  and  as  we  could  in  reason  expect  to  have. 

Tillotson's  Preface. 

When  any  thing  is  proved  by  as  good  argu- 
ments as  a  thing  of  that  kind  is  capable  of,  we 
ought  not  in  reason  to  doubt  of  its  existence. 

Tillotson. 

10.  Rationale:  just  account. 

This  reason  did  the  ancient  fathers  render,  wliy 
the  church  was  called  Catholick.  Pearstn. 

To  render  a  reason  of  an  effect  or  phenomenon, 
is  to  deduce  it  from  something  else  more  known 
than  itself.  Boyle. 

11.  Moderation;  moderate  demands. 

The  most  probable  way  of  bringing  France  to 
reason,  would  be  by  the  making  an  attempt  upon 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  by  that  means  to  cut 
off  all  communication  with  this  jjreat  source  of 
riches.  Addison. 

To  Rea'son.  v.  n.  [raisonner,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  argue  rationally ;  to  deduce  conse- 
quences justly  from  premises. 

No  man,  in  the  strength  of  the  first  grace,  can 
merit  the  second  ;  for  reason  they  do  not,  who 
think  so  ;  unless  a  beggar,  by  receiving  one  alms, 
can  merit  another.  South. 

Ideas,  as  ranked  under  names,  are  those,  that 
for  the  most  part  men  reason  of  within  themselves, 
and  always  those  which  they  commune  about  with 
others.  Locke. 

Every  man's  reasoning  and  knowledge  is  only 
about  the  ideas  existing  in  his  own  mind  ;  and 
our  knowledge  and  reasoning  about  other  things  is 
only  as  they  correspond  with  those  our  particular 
ideas.  Locke. 

Love  is  not  to  be  reason  d  down,  or  lost 
In  high  ambition.  Addisen. 

In  the  lonely  grove, 
'Twas  there  just  and  good  he  reason'd  strong, 
Clear'd  some  great  truth,  or  rais'd  some  serious 
song.  Tickel. 

2.  To  debate;  to  discourse;  to  talk;  to 
take  or  give  an  account.    Not  in  use. 

Peason  with  the  fellow, 
Before  j'ou  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this. 

Shakesp. 

I  reason'd  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday. 
Who  told  me  in  the  narrow  seas. 
There  miscarried  a  vessel  of  our  country.  Shakesp. 

Stand  still,  that  I  may  reason  with  you  of  all  the 
righteous  acts  of  the  Lord.  1  Samuel,  xii.  7. 

3.  To  raise  disquisitions ;  to  make  enquiries. 

Jesus,  perceiving  their  thoughts,  said.  What 
reason  ye  in  your  hearts  ?  Luke  v.  22. 
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They  reason'd  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate. 

Milton. 

Down  reason  then,  at  least  vain  reasoning  down. 

Milton. 

To  Rea'son.  v.  a.    To  examine  ration- 
ally.  This  is  a  French  mode  of  speech. 

VVhen  they  are  clearly  discovered,  well  digested, 
and  well  reasnied  in  every  part,  there  is  beauty  iu 
such  a  theory.  Burnet. 

Rea'sonable.  adj.  [raison,  Fr.] 

1.  Having  the  faculty  of  reason  ;  endued 
with  reason. 

She  perceived  her  only  son  lay  hurt,  and  that 
his  heart  was  so  deadly,  as  that  already  his  life 
had  lost  use  of  the reasona{>/e  and  almost  sensible 
part.  Sidney. 

2.  Acting,  speaking,  or  thinking  rationally. 

The  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  gentlemen 
furnished  with  such  forces,  as  were  held  sufficient 
to  hold  in  bridle  either  the  malice  or  rage  of  rea- 
sonable people.  Hayward. 

3.  Just ;  rational ;  agreeable  to  reason. 
By  indubitable  certainty,  I  mean  that  which 

doth  not  admit  of  any  reasonable  cause  of  doubt- 
ing, which  is  the  only  certainty  of  which  most 
things  are  capable.  Wilkins. 

A  law  may  be  reasenable  in  itself,  although  a 
man  does  not  allow  it,  or  does  not  know  the  reason 
of  the  law-givers.  Swift. 

4.  Not  immoderate. 

Let  all  things  be  thought  upon, 
That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings.      Shakesp.  Henry  V. 
5.  Tolerable  ;  being  in  mediocrity. 

I  could  with  reasonable  good  manner  receive  the 
salutation  of  her  and  of  the  princess  Pamela,  do- 
ing them  yet  no  further  reverence  than  one  prin- 
cess oweth  to  another.  Sidney. 

A  good  way  distant  from  the  nigra  rupes,  there 
are  four  several  lands  of  reasonable  quantity. 

Abbot. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  English  co- 
lonies maintained  themselves  in  a  reasonable  good 
estate,  as  long  as  they  retained  their  own  ancient 
laws.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Reasonableness,  n.  s.  [from  reason- 
able.] 

1.  The  faculty  of  reason. 

2.  Agreeableness  to  reason. 

They  thought  the  work  would  be  better  done,  if 
those,  who  had  satisfied  themselves  with  the  rea- 
sonableness of  what  they  wish,  would  undertake 
the  converting  and  disposing  of  other  men. 

Clarendon. 

He  that  rightly  understands  the  reasonableness 
and  excellency  of  charity,  will  know,  that  it  can 
never  be  excusable  to  waste  any  of  our  money  in 
pride  and  folly.  Law. 

3.  Compliance  with  reason. 

The  passive  reason,  which  is  more  properly  rea- 
sonableness, is  that  order  and  congruity  which  is 
impressed  upon  the  thing  thus  wrought  ;^  as  in  a 
watch,  the  whole  frame  and  contexture  of  it  car- 
ries a  reasonableness  in  it,  the  passive  impression  of 
the  reason  or  intellectual  idea  that  was  hi  the  ar- 
tist. Hale. 

4.  Moderation. 

Rea'sonably.  adv.  [from  reasonable.} 

1 .  Agreeably  to  reason. 

Chaucer  makes  Areite  violent  in  his  love,  and 
unjust  in  the  pursuit  of  it ;  yet  when  he  came  to 
die,  he  made  him  think  more  reasonably.  Dryden. 

The  church  has  formerly  had  eminent  saints  in 
that  sex  ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  thought,  that  it 
is  purely  owhig  to  their  poor  and  vain  education, 
that  this  honour  of  their  sex  is  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  former  ages.  Law. 

2.  Moderately;  in  a  degree  reaching  to 
mediocrity. 

Some  man  reasonably  studied  in  the  law,  should 
be  persuaded  to  go  thither  as  chancellor.  Bacon. 

If  we  can  by  industry  make  our  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  reasenably  perfect  in  the  language  and 
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pronunciation,  he  may  be  also  capable  of  the  same 
privilege  of  understanding  by  the  eye  what  is 
spoken.  Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

Rea'soner.  n.  s.  \raisonneur,  Fr.  from 
reasora.]    One  who  reasons  ;  an  ai-guer. 

Due  reverence  pay 
To  learned  Epicurus  ;  see  the  way 
By  which  this  reas'iieT  of  so  high  renown 
Moves  through  th'  ecliptick  road  the  rolling  sun. 

hlackmore. 

The  terms  are  loose  and  undefined  ;  and  what 
less  becomes  a  fair  reasoner,  he  puts  wrong  and  in- 
vidious names  to  every  thing  to  colour  a  false  way 
of  arguing.  Addison. 

Those  reasoners,  who  employ  so  much  of  their 
zeal  for  the  upholding  the  balance  of  power  in 
Christendom,  by  their  practices  are  endeavouring 
to  destroy  it  at  home.  Swift. 

Rea'soning.  n.  s.  [from  reason.']  Ar- 
gument. 

Those  who  would  make  use  of  solid  arguments 
and  strong  reasonings  to  a  reader  of  so  delicate  a 
turn,  would  be  like  that  foolish  people,  who  wor- 
shipped a  fly,  and  sacrificed  an  ox  to  it.  Addison. 

Your  reasonings  therefore  on  this  head,  amount 
only  to  what  the  schools  call  ignoratio  elenchi ; 
proving  before  the  question,  on  talking  wide  of 
the  purpose.  Waterland. 

Rea'sonless.  adj.  [from  reason.']  Void 
of  reason. 

This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasenless.  Shakesp. 
Is  it 

Her  true  perfection,  or  raj'  false  transgression, 
'i'liat  makes  me  reasoidess  to  reason  thus  ?  Shahesp. 

That  they  wholly  direct  the  reasonless  mind,  1 
am  resolved  ;  for  all  those  which  were  created 
mortal,  as  birds  and  beasts,  are  )eh  to  their  natural 
appetites.  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World. 

These  reasons  in  love's  law  have  past  for  good. 
Though  fond  and  reasonless  to  some.  Milton. 

To  Reasse'mble.  v.  a.  [re  and  assem- 
ble.]   To  collect  anew. 

There  reassembling  our  afflicted  pow'rs. 
Consult  how  to  offend  our  enemy.  Milton. 

To  Reasse'rt.  v.  a.  [re  and  assert.]  To 
assert  anew  ;  to  maintain  after  suspen- 
sion or  cessation. 
His  steps  I  followed,  his  doctrine  I  reasserted. 

Atterbury. 

Youn"  Orestes  grown 
To  manly  years  should  reassert  the  throne.  Pope. 

To  Reassu'me.  V,  a.  [reassumo,  Lat.  re 
and  assume.]  To  resume ;  to  take  again. 

To  him  the  Son  return'd. 
Into  his  blissful  bosom  reassum'd, 
In  glory  as  of  old.  Milton. 

Nor  only  on  the  Trojans  fell  this  doom. 
Their  hearts  at  last  the  vanquish'd  reassume.Denh. 

For  this  he  reassumes  the  nod, 
While  Semele  commands  the  god.  Prior. 

After  Henry  VIII.  had  reassumed^the  supremacy, 
a  statute  was  made,  by  which  all  doctors  of  the 
civil  law  might  be  made  chancellors.  Ayliffe. 

To  Reassu're.  v.  a.  [reassurer,  Fr.]  To 
free  from  fear ;  to  restore  from  terrour. 

They  rose  with  fear. 
Till  dauntless  Pallas  reassur'd  the  rest.  Dryden. 

Reate.  «.  5.  A  kind  of  long  small  grass 
that  grows  in  water,  and  complicates  it- 
self together. 

Let  iliem  lie  dry  six  months  to  kill  the  water- 
weeds  ;  as  water-lillies,  candocks,  reate,  and  bul- 
rushes. Walton. 

To  Reave,  v.  a.  pret.  reft,  [paepian, 

Saxon,  whence  to  bereave.] 
1.  To  take  away  by  stealth  or  violence. 
An  obsolete  word. 

Dismounting  from  his  lofty  steed. 
He  to  him  leapt,  in  mind  to  reave  his  life.  Spenser. 
Some  make  his  meashy  bed,  but  reave  his  rest. 

Carew. 

But  these  men  knowing,  having  heard  the  voyce 
Of  Gad,  by  somemeanes,  that  sad  death  hathrgfit 
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The  ruler  lieere  ;  will  never  suffer  left 

Their  un  just  wooing  of  his  wife.  Chapman. 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow, 
To  do  a  murd'rous  deed,  to  rob  a  man. 
To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity," 
To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  his  wrong. 
But  tliiit  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath; 

Shakesp. 

1.  It  was  used  as  well  in  a  good  as  bad 
sense. 

They  sought  my  troubled  sense  how  to  deceave 
With  talk,  that  might  unquiet  fancies  reove. 

Spenser. 

Each  succeeding  time  addeth  or  reaveth  goods 
and  evils,  according  to  the  occasions  itself  pro- 
duceth.  Carew. 

To  REBATTIZE.  v.  a.  [rebaptiser,  Fr. 
re  and  baptize.]    To  baptize  again. 

Understanding  that  the  rites  of  the  church  were 
observed,  he  approved  of  their  baptism,  and 
would  not  suffer  them  to  he  rebaptized. 

Aylijje's  Parergon, 

Rebaptiza'tion.  n.  s.  [rebapiisation, 
Fr.  from  rebaptize.]  Renewal  of  bap- 
tism. 

In  maintenance  of  rebaptization,  their  arguments 
are  built  upon  this,  that  hereticks  are  not  any  part 
of  the  church  of  Christ.  Hooker. 

To  Reba'te.  v.  n.  [rebaitre,  Fr.]  To 
blunt ;  to  beat  to  obtuseness ;  to  deprive 
of  keenness. 

He  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast.  Shakesp. 

The  icy  goat,  the  crab  which  square  the  scales ; 
With  those  of  aries  trine  consent  to  hate 
The  scales  of  libra,  and  her  rays  rebate.  Creech. 

He  modified  his  first  severe  decree  j 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate, 
The  troops  for  honour  fighting,  not  for  hate. 

Dryden. 

My  flagging  soul  flies  under  her  own  pitch. 
My  senses  too  are  dull  and  stupify'd, 
Their  edge  rebated.  Dryden's  Don  Sebastian. 

Their  innocence  unfeign'd  long  joys  afford 
To  the  honest  nuptial  bed,  and,  m  the  wane 
Of  life,  rebate  the  miseries  of  age.  Philips. 

Re'beck.  n.  s.  [rebec,  Fr.  rihecca,  Ital.] 
A  three  stringed  fiddle. 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound. 
To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 
Dancing  in  the  checker'd  shade.  Milton. 

RE'BEL.  n.  s.  [rebelle,  Fr.  rebellis,  Lat.] 
One  who  opposes  lawful  authority  by 
violence. 

The  merciless  Macdonel 
Worthy  to  be  a  rebel  j  for  to  that 
The  multiplying  villaiiies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him.  Shakesp,  Macbeth. 

1  he  rebels  there  are  up. 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword.  Shakesp. 

Shall  man  from  nature's  sanction  stray, 
A  rebel  to  her  rightful  sway  ?  Fenton. 

To  Rebe'l.  v.  n.  [rebello,  Lat.]  To  rise 
in  violent  opposition  against  lawful  au- 
thority. 

Boys,  immature  in  knowledge. 
Pawn  their  experience  to  the  present  pleasure. 
And  so  rebet  to  judgment.  Shahesp. 

If  they  perceive  dissention  in  our  looks. 
How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  be  provok'd 
To  wilful  disobedience,  and  rebel?  Shakesp. 
Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  soothe  every 
passion. 

That  in  the  nature  of  their  lords  rebels  ; 

Bring  oil  to  fire.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

There  was  a  time,  when  all  the  body's  members 
Rebell'd  against  the  belly.       Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 
Arm'd  with  thy  might,  rid  heav'n  of  these  re- 
bell'd. Milton. 
How  cou'd  my  hand  rebel  against  my  heart  ? 
How  cou'd  your  heart  rebel  against  your  reason 

Dryden. 
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Part  of  the  angels  rebelled  against  God,  and 
thereby  lost  their  happy  state.  Locke. 

Rebe'ller.  n.  s.  [from  rebel.]  One  that 
rebels.  Diet. 
Rebe'llion.  n.  s.  [rebellion,  Fr.  rebellio, 
Lat.  from  rebel.]    Insurrection  against 
lawful  authority. 

He  was  victorious  in  rebellions  %nd  seditions  of 
people.  Bacon. 

Adam's  sin,  or  the  curse  upon  it,  did  not  de- 
prive him  of  rule,  but  left  the  creatures  to  a  re- 
fceHion  or  reluctatiou.  Bacon. 

Of  their  names  in  heav'nly  records  now 
Is  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  raz'd 
By  their  rebellion  from  the  books  of  life.  Milton. 

Rebe'llious.  adj.  [from  rebel.]  Oppo- 
nent to  lawful  authority. 

From  the  day  that  thou  didst  depart  out  of 
Egypt,  until  ye  came  unto  this  place,  ye  have 
been  rebellious  agaiiist  the  Lord.  Deut.  ix.  7. 

This  our  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will 
not  obey  our  voice.  Deuteronomy,  xxi.  20. 

Bent  he  seems 
On  desperate  revenge,  which  shall  redound 
Upon  his  own  rebellious  head.  Miltm. 

Rebe'lliously.  adv.  [from  rebellious.] 
In  opposition  to  lawful  authority. 

Where  one  shewed  him  where  a  nobleman,  that 
had  rebelliously  born  arms  against  him,  lay  very 
honourably  intombed,  and  advised  the  kirig  to  de- 
face tiie  monument ;  he  said,  no,  no,  but  i  would 
all  the  rest  of  mine  enemies  were  as  lionourably  in- 
tombed.  Camden. 

Rebe'lliousness.  n.  s.  [from  rebellious.] 
The  quality  of  being  rebellious. 

Ts  Rebe'llow.  v.  n.  [re  and  bellow.  To 
bellow  in  return ;  to  echo  back  a  loud 
noise. 

He  loudly  bray'd  with  beastly  yelling  sound, 
That  all  the  fields  rebellowed  again.  Spenser. 

The  resisting  air  the  thunder  broke. 
The  cave  rebellow'd,  and  the  temple  shook. 

Dryden. 

From  whence  were  heard,  rebellowing  to  the 
main. 

The  roars  of  lions.  Dryden's  JEneis. 

Reboa'tion.  n.  s.  [rehoo,  Lat.]  The 

return  of  a  loud  bellowing  sound. 
To  Rebou'nd.  v.  n.  [rebondir,  Fr.  re 
and  bound.]  To  spring  back;  to  be 
reverberated;  to  fly  back  in  consequence 
of  motion  impressed  and  resisted  by  a 
greater  power. 

Whether  it  were  a  roaring  Toice  of  most  savage 
wild  beasts,  er  a  rebounding  echo  from  the  hollow 
^  mountains.  Wisdom  xvii. 

It  witli  rebounding  surge  the  bars  assail'd.  Milton. 
Life  and  death  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue, 
and  that  not  only  directly  with  regard  to  the  good 
or  ill  we  may  do  to  others,  but  reflexively  with 
regard  to  what  may  refcounci  to  ourselves. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Bodies  which  are  absolutely  hard,  or  so  soft  as 
to  be  void  of  elasticity,  will  not  rebound  from  one 
another :  impenetrability  makes  them  only  stop. 

Newton's  Optich. 
She  bounding  from  the  shelfy  shore. 
Round  the  descending  nymph  the  waves  rebound- 
ing roar.  Pop'- 

To  Rebou'nd.  v.  a. 

1.  To  reverberate  ;  to  beat  back. 

All  our  invectives  at  their  supposed  errors,  fall 
back  with  a  rebounded  force  upon  our  own  real 
ones.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Silenus  sung,  the  vales  his  voicerebound, 
And  carry  to  the  skies  the  sacred  sound.  Dryden. 

2.  Prior  has  used  It  improperly. 

Flow'rs,  by  the  soft  South  West 
Open'd,  and  gather'd  by  reliaious  hands. 
Rebound  their"  sweets  from  th'  edoriferous  pave- 
ment. 
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EBOU'nd.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The 
act  of  flying  back  in  consequence  of  mo 
tion  resisted ;  resilition. 

I  do  feel. 

By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  shoots 

My  very  heart.       S)iakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

If  you  strike  a  ball  sidel  ;ng,  not  full  upon  the 
lurface,  the  rebound  will  be  as  much  the  contrary 
»ay ;  whether  there  be  any  such  resilience  in 
xhoes  may  be  tried.  Bacon. 

The  weapon  with  unerring  fury  flew, 
\.t  his  left  shoulder  aim'd  :  nor  entrance  found  ; 
3ut  back,  as  from  a  rock,  with  swift  rebound 
larmless  return'd.  Dryden 
!Bu'ff.  n.  s.  [  rebiiffade,  Fr.  rtbvffo, 
[tal.]   Repercussion ;  quick  and  sudden 
•esistance. 

By  ill  chance 
!'he  strong  refci;^ of  some  tumultuous  cloud, 
nstiiict  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
Ls  many  miles  aloft.  Miltoji  s  Paradise  Lost. 

Rebu'ff.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
)eat  back  ;  to  oppose  with  sudden  vio- 
ence. 

Rebu'ild.  v.  a.  [re  and  build.]  To 
•e-edify  ;  to  restoi'e  from  demoHtion ;  to 
■epair. 

The  fines  imposed  there  were  the  more  ques- 
ioned  and  repnied  against,  because  they  were 
ssigned  to  iherebuUding  and  repairing  of  St.Paul's 
hurch.  Clarendon. 

Fine  is  the  secret,  delicate  the  art, 
'o  raise  the  shades  of  heroes  to  our  view, 
lebuild  fall'n  empires,  and  old  time  renew.  Ticket. 
IBUKABLE.  adj.  [from  rebuke,]  Wor- 
hy  of  reprehension. 

Rebukable 

ind  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand 
)n  mere  mechanick  compliment.  Shakesp. 
REBIJ'KE.  V.  a.  [reboucher,  Fr.]  I'o 
;hide ;  to  reprehend  ;  to  repress  by  ob- 
urgation. 

I  am  ashani'd  ;  does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me, 
or  being  more  stone  than  it  ?  Shakesp. 

He  was  rebuked  for  his  iniquity  ;  the  dumb  ass, 
peaking  with  man's  voice,  forbad  the  madness  of 
le  prophet.  '  2  Peter. 

The  proud  he  tam'd,  the  penitent  he  cheer'd, 
For  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear'd.  Dryden. 
bu'ke.  n.  s,  [from  the  verb.] 
Reprehension ;  chiding  expression ;  ob- 
urgation. 

Why  bear  you  these  rebukes,  and  answer  not  ? 

Shakesp. 

]f  he  will  not  yield, 
ebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us, 
nd  they  shall  do  their  office.  Shakesp. 
Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  my  heart.    Psalm  Ixix. 
The  rebukes  and  chiding  to  children,  should  be 
grave  and  dispassionate  words.  Locke. 
Shall  Gibber's  son,  without  rebuke, 
ivear  like  a  lord  Pope. 
Should  vice  expect  to  'scape  rebuke, 
ecause  its  owner  is  a  duke  ?  Swif  t's  Miscellanies. 
In  low  language,  it  signifies  any  kind 
f  check. 

He  gave  him  so  terrible  a  rebuke  upon  the  fore- 
ad  with  his  heel,  that  lie  laid  him  at  his  length. 

L'Estrange. 

BICKER,  n.  s.  [from  rebuke.]  A  chider; 
reprehender. 

The  revolters  are  profound  to  make  slaughter, 
ough  I  have  been  a  rebuker  of  them  all.  Hosea. 
BUS.  M.  s.  [r£&MS,  Lat.]  A  word  re- 
resented  by  a  picture. 
Some  citizens,  wanting  arms,  have  coined  them- 
Ives  certain  devices  alluding  to  their  names, 
hich  we  call  rebus:  Master  Jugge  the  printer, 
many  of  his  books,  took,  to  express  his  name, 
nightingale  sitting  in  a  bush  with  a  scrole  in  her 
outh,  wherein  was  written  jugge,  jugge,  jugge. 

Peacham, 
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To  Rebu  t,  v.  n.  [rebufer,  Fr.]    To  retire 
back.    Obsolete.  • 

'I'hemselves  too  rudely  rigorous, 
Astunicd  with  the  stroke  of  their  own  hand. 
Do  back  rebut,  and  each  to  other  yielded  land. 

Spens. 

Rebu'tter.  n.  s.    An  answer  to  a  re- 
joinder. 

To  Reca'll.  v.  a.  [re  and  call.]    To  call 
back  ;  to  call  again  ;  to  revoke. 

They  who  recal  the  church  unto  that  which  was 
at  the  first,  must  set  bounds  unto  their  speeches. 

Hooker. 

If  Henry  were  recall'd  to  life  again. 

These  news  would  cause  him  once  more  yield  the 
ghost.  Shakesp. 

Neglected  long,  she  let  the  secret  rest. 
Till  love  recall'd  it  to  her  lab'ring  breast.  Dryden. 

It  is  strange  the  soul  should  never  once  recal  over 
any  of  its  pure  native  ideas,  before  it  borrowed  any 
tiling  from  the  body  ;  never  any  other  ideas,  but 
what  derive  their  original  from  that  union.  Locke 

To  the  churches,  wherein  they  were  ordained, 
they  might  of  right  be  recalled  as  to  their  proper 
church,  under  pain  of  e.xcomuuniication.  Ayliffe. 

It  is  necessary  to  recall  to  the  reader's  mind, 
the  desire  Ulysses  has  to  reach  his  own  country. 

Broome  on  Odussey. 

If  princes,  whose  dominions  He  contiguous,  be 
forced  to  draw  from  those  armies  which  act  against 
France,  we  must  hourly  expect  having  those  tioops 
recalled,  which  they  now  leave  with  us  in  the 
midst  of  a  siege.  Swift's  Miscellanies. 

Reca'll.  ?i.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Revoca- 
tion ;  act  or  power  of  calling  back. 

Other  decrees 
Against  thee  are  gone  forth,  without  recall. 

Milton. 

'Tis  done,  and  since  'tis  done,  'tis  past  7-ecal ; 
And  since  'tis  past  recal,  must  be  forgotten.  Dryd. 
To  RECANT,  v.  a.  [recanto,  Lat.]  To 
retract;  to  recall;  to  contradict  what 
one  has  once  said  or  done. 

He  shall  do  this,  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced.  Shakesp. 

How  soon  would  ease  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain  as  violent  and  void  ?  Milton. 
To  Reca  nt,  v.  n.   To  revoke  a  position; 
to  unsay  what  has  been  said. 

If  it  be  thought,  that  the  praise  of  a  translation 
consists  in  adding  new  beauties,  I  shall  be  willing 
to  recant.  Dryden. 

That  the  legislature  should  have  power  to 
change  the  succession,  whenever  the  necessities 
of  the  kingdom  require,  is  so  useful  towards  pre- 
serving our  religion  and  liberty,  that  I  know  not 
how  to  recant.  Swift. 
Recanta'tion.  n,  s.  [from  recant.]  Re- 
traction ;  declaration ;  contradictory  to 
a  former  declaration. 

She  could  not  see  means  to  join  this  recantation 
to  tlie  former  vow.  Sidney. 

The  poor  man  was  imprisoned  for  this  discovery, 
and  forced  to  make  a  publick  recantation. 

Stillingfleet. 

Reca'nter.  w.  s.  [from  recant.]  One 
wiio  recants. 

The  publick  body,  which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter,  feeling  in  itself 
A  lack  of  TiiDon's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Timon.  Shakesp. 

To  RECAPI  TULATE,  v.  a.  [recapituler, 
Fr.  re  and  capituhm,  Lat.]  To  repeat 
again  the  sum  of  a  former  discourse. 

Hylobares  judiciously  and  resentingly  recapitu- 
lates yomnmin  reasonings.  More'sDivine  Dialogues. 

I  have  been  forced  to  recapitulate  these  things, 
because  mankind  is  not  more  liable  to  deceit,  than 
it  is  willing  to  continue  in  a  pleasing  error.  Dryden. 

Recapitula'tion.  n.s.  [from  recapitu- 
late.] Distinct  repetition  of  the  prin- 
cipal points. 
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He  maketh  a  recapitulation  of  the  christian 
churches;  among  the  rest  he  addetli  the  isle  of 
Eden  by  name.  _  Raleigh. 

Instead  of  raising  any  particular  uses  from  the 
point  that  has  been  delivered,  let  us  make  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  whole.  South. 

Recapitulatory,  adj.  [from  recapitu- 
late.]   Repeating  again. 

Recapitulatory  exercises.  Garretson. 

To  Reca'rry.  v.  a.  [re  and  carri/.]  To 

carry  back. 
When  the  Turks  besieged  Malta  or  Rhodes,' 

pigeons  carried  and  recarried  letters.  Walton. 
To  Rece'be.  v.  n.  [recedo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  fall  back  ;  to  retreat. 

A  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease, 
Confus'd  and  chiding,  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tide?,  receding  from  th'  insulted  shoar.  Dryden. 

Ye  doubts  and  fears  ! 
Scatter'd  by  winds,  recede,  and  wild  in  forests  rove. 

Prior. 

All  bodies,  moved  circularly,  have  a  perpetual 
endeavour  to  recede  from  the  centre,  and  every 
moment  v/ould  ily  out  in  right  lines,  if  they  were 
not  violently  restrained  by  contiguous  matter. 

Bentley. 

2.  To  desist ;  to  relax  any  claim. 

I  can  be  content  to  recede  much  from  my  own. 
interests  and  personal  rights.  King  Clmrles. 

They  hoped  that  their  general  assembly  would 
be  persuaded  to  depart  from  some  of  tlieir  demands; 
but  that,  for  the  present,  they  had  not  authi/^rity 
to  recede  from  any  one  prapos'ition.  Clarendon, 

Recei'pt.  n.s.  [receptum,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  receiving. 

Villain,  thou  did'st  deny  the  gold's  receipt. 
And  told  me  of  a  mistress.5/iafc.  Comedy  of  Errours. 

It  must  be  done  upon  the  receipt  of  the  wound, 
before  the  patient's  spirits  be  overheated.  IVisem. 

The  joy  of  a  monarch  for  the  news  of  a  victory 
must  not  be  ex  pressed  like  theecstacy  of  a  harlequin, 
on  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  his  luistress.  Dryden. 

2.  The  place  of  receiving. 

Jesus  saw  Matthew  sitting  at  the  receipt  of 
custom.  '  Mattheu: 

3.  [Recepte,  Fr.]  A  note  given,  by  which 
money  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
received. 

4.  Reception ;  admission. 

It  is  of  things  heavenly  an  universal  declaration, 
working  in  them,  whose  hearts  God  inspireth  with 
the  due  consideration  thereof,  an  habit  or  dispo- 
sition of  mind,  whereby  they  are  made  fit  vessels, 
both  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  whatsoever 
spiritual  perfection.  Hooker. 

b.  Reception ;  welcome. 

The  same  words  in  my  lady  Philoclea's  mouth 
might  have  had  a  better  grace,  and  perchance 
have  found  a  gentler  receipt.  Sidney.- 

Jove  requite 
And  all  th'  immortal  Gods,  with  that  delight 
Thou  most  desir'st,  thy  kind  receite  of  me ; 
Of  friend,  to  humane  hospitality.  Chapman. 

6.  [From  recipe.]  Prescription  of  ingre- 
dients for  any  composition. 

On 's  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me,  chiefly  one 
Of  his  old  experience  th'  only  darling.  Shatiesp. 

I'll  teach  him  a  receipt  to  make 
Words  that  weep,  and  tears  that  speak.  Cowleq. 

That  Medea  could  make  old  men  young  again, 
was  nothing  else,  but  that,  from  knowledge  of 
simples,  she  had  a  receipt  to  make  white  hair  black. 

Brow7i's  Vulgar  Errours, 
Wise  leeches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude. 
While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  huuiourscrude. 

Dryden. 

Some  dryly  plain,  without  invention's  aid. 
Write  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  be  made.  Pope. 

Scribonius  found  the  receipt  in  a  letter  wrote 
to  Tiberius,  and  was  never  able  to  procure  the 
receipt  during  the  emperor's  life. 

A' -uthnot  on  Cain*. 
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Recei'vable.  adj.  [recevable,  Fr.  from 
receive.]    Capable  of  being  received. 

Diet. 

To  RECEI'VE.  V.  a.  [recevoir,  Fr.  recipio, 
Lat.] 

1 .  To  take  or  obtain  any  thing  as  due. 

If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life, 
Why,  let  the  war  receive  'tin  valiant  gore.  Shdk. 

A  certain  nobleman  went  into  a  far  country,  to 
receive  for  himself  a  kingdom,  and  return.  Luke. 

2.  To  take  or  obtain  from  another,  whe- 
ther good  or  evil. 

Though  I  should  receive  a  thousand  shekels  of 
silver  in  mine  hand,  yet  would  I  not  put  forth 
mine  hand  against  the  king's  sou.  2  Sam.  xviii.  12. 

What  ?  shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hands  of 
God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil Job,  ii.  10. 

To  them  hast  thou  poured  a  drink-offering 
should  I  receive  comfort  in  these  ?    Isaiah,  Ivii.  6. 

He  that  doeth  wrong,  shall  receive  for  the  wrong 
done  ;  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons. 

Colossians. 

Put  all  in  writing  that  thou  givest  out,  and 
receivest  in.  Ecclus,  xli'i.  7. 

They  lived  with  the  friendship  and  equality  of 
brethren;  received  no  laws  from  one  another,  but 
lived  separately.  Locke. 

3.  To  take  any  thing  communicated. 
Draw  general  conclusions  from  every  particular 

they  meet  with  :  these  make  little  true  benefit  of 
Listory  :  nay,  being  of  forward  and  active  spirits, 
receive  more  harm  by  it.  Locke, 
The  idea  of  solidity  we  receive  by  our  touch. 

Locke. 

The  same  inability  will  every  one  find,  who 
shall  go  about  to  fasliion  in  his  understanding  any 
simple  idea,  not  received  in  by  his  senses  or  by  re- 
flection. Locke. 

To  conceive  the  ideas  we  receive  from  sensation, 
consider  them,  in  reference  to  the  different  ways, 
whereby  they  make  tlieir  approaches  to  our  minds. 

Locke. 

4.  To  embrace  intellectually. 

We  have  set  it  down  as  a  law,  to  examine  things 
to  the  bottom,  and  not  to  receive  upon  credit,  or 
reject  upon  improbabilities.  Bacon. 

In  an  equal  inditferency  for  all  truth  ;  I  mean 
the  receiving  it,  in  the  love  of  it,  as  truth  ;  and  in 
the  examination  of  our  principles,  and  not  receiv- 
ing any  for  such,  till  we  are  fully  convinced  of 
their  certainty,  consists  the  freedom  of  the  un- 
derstanding. Locke. 

5.  To  allow. 

Long  received  custom  forbidding  them  to  do  as 
they  did,  there  was  no  excuse  to  justify  their  act ; 
unless  in  the  scripture,  they  could  shew  some  law, 
that  did  licence  them  thus  to  break  a  received 
custom.  Hooker. 

Will  it  not  be  receiv'd, 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy  two. 
And  us'd  their  very  daggers,  that  they  have  don't ' 
— Who  dares  receive  it  other  ?    Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Lest  any  should  think  that  any  thing  in  this 
number  eight  creates  the  diapason  :  this  computa- 
tion of  eight  is  rather  a  thing  receiyed,  than  any 
true  computation.  Bacon. 

6.  To  admit. 

When  they  came  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  re- 
ceived of  the  church.  Acts,  xv.  4, 

Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  af- 
terward receive  me  to  glory.         Psalm  Ixxiii.  24. 

Let  her  be  shut  out  from  the  camp  seven  days, 
and  after  that  deceived  in  again.   Numbers,  xii.  14. 

Free  converse  with  persons  of  different  sects  will 
enlarge  our  charity  towards  others,  and  incline  us 
to  receive  them  into  all  the  degrees  of  unity  and 
affection,  which  the  word  of  God  requires.  Watts. 

7.  To  take  as  into  a  vessel. 

He  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out 
of  their  sight.  Acts,  i.  9. 

8.  To  take  into  a  place  or  state. 

After  the  Lord  had  spoken,  he  was  received  up 
into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Mark,  xvi.  19. 

9.  To  conceive  in  the  mind ;  to  take  intel- 
lectually. 
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To  one  of  your  receiving. 
Enough  is  shewn.  Shakesp. 
10.  To  entertain  as  a  guest. 

Abundance  fit  to  honour,  and  receive 
Our  heav'nly  stranger.  Milton. 

Recei'vedness.  n.  s.  [from  received.] 
General  allowance. 

Others  will,  upon  account  of  the  receivedness  of 
the  proposed  opinion,  think  it  rather  worth  to  be 
examined,  than  acquiesced  in.  Boyle. 

Recei'ver.  n.  s.  [receveur,  Fr.  from  re- 
ceive.] 

1.  One  to  whom  any  thing  is  communi- 
cated by  another. 

All  the  learnings  that  his  time  could  make  him 
receiver  of,  he  took  as  we  do  air.  Shakesp. 

She  from  whose  influence  all  impression  came. 
But  by  receivers  impotencies  lame.  Donne. 

What  was  so  mercifully  designed,  might  have 
been  improved  by  the  humble  and  diligent  7-ecetj)ei'S 
unto  their  greatest  advantages.  Hammond. 

2.  One  to  whom  any  thing  is  given  or 
paid. 

In  all  works  of  liberality,  something  more  is  to 
be  considered,  besides  the  occasion  ot  the  givers; 
and  that  is  the  occasion  of  the  receivers.  Spratt. 

Gratitude  is  a  virtue,  disposing  the  mind  to  an 
inward  sense,  and  an  outward  acknowledgement 
of  a  benefit  received,  together  with  a  readiness  to 
return  the  same,  as  the  occasions  of  the  doer  shall 
require,  and  the  abilities  of  the  receivei'  extend  to 

South. 

If  one  third  of  the  money  in  trade  were  locked 
up,  land-holders  must  receive  one  third  less  for 
their  goods ;  a  less  quantity  of  money  by  one 
third  being  to  be  distributed  amongst  an  equal 
number  of  receivers.  Locke. 

Wood's  halfpence  will  be  offered  for  six  a  penny, 
and  the  necessary  receivers  will  be  losers  of  two 
thirds  in  their  pay.  Suiift, 

3.  An  officer  appointed  to  receive  publick 
money. 

There  is  a  receiver,  who  alone  handleth  the 
monies.  Bacon 

4.  One  who  partakes  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment. 

The  signification  and  sense  of  llie  sacrament 
dispose  the  spirit  of  the  receiver  to  admit  the  grace 
of  the  spirit  of  God  there  consigned.  Taylor. 

5.  One  who  co-operates  with  a  robber, 
by  taking  the  goods  which  he  steals. 

This  is  a  great  cause  of  the  maintenance  of 
thieves,  knowing  their  receivers  always  ready  ; 
for  were  there  no  receivers,  there  would  be  no 
thieves.  Spenser's  State  of  Ireland. 

6.  The  vessel  into  which  spirits  are  emitted 
from  the  still. 

These  liquors,  which  the  wide  receiver  fill, 
Prepar'd  with  labour,  and  refin'd  with  skill, 
Another  course  to  distant  parts  begin.  Blackmore. 

Alkaline  spirits  run  in  veins  down  the  sides  of 
the  receiver  in  distillations,  which  will  not  take 
fire.  Arbuthnot, 

7.  The  vessel  of  the  air  pump,  out  of 
which  the  air  is  drawn,  and  which  there- 
fore receives  any  body  on  which  expe- 
riments are  tried. 

The  air  that  in  exhausted  receivers  of  air  pumps 
is  exhaled  from  minerals,  is  as  true  as  to  elasticity 
and  density  or  rarefaction,  as  that  we  respire  in. 

Bentley. 

To  Rece'lebrate.  v.  a.  [re  and  cele- 
brate.]   To  celebrate  anew. 

French  air  and  English  verse  here  wedded  lie  : 
Who  did  this  knot  compose. 
Again  hath  brought  the  lily  to  the  rose ; 
And  with  their  chained  dance, 
Recelebrates  the  joyful  match.  Ben  Jnnson. 

Re'cency.  n.  s,  [recens,  Lat.]  Newness ; 
new  state. 

A  schirrus  in  its  recency,  whilst  it  is  in  its 
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augment,  requireth  milder  applications  than  the 
confirmed  one.  Wiseman. 
Rece'nsion.  n.  s.  {recensio,  Lat.]  Enu- 
meration ;  review. 

In  this  recension  of  monthly  flowers,  it  is  to  be 
understood  from  its  first  appearing  to  its  fiual 
withering.  Evtlyn, 

RECENT,  adj.  [recens,  Lat.] 

1.  New;  not  of  long  existence. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  those  parts, 
where  Egypt  now  is,  were  formerly  sea,  and  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  country  was  recent, 
and  formed  out  of  the  mud  discharged  into  the 
neighbouring  sea  by  the  Nile.  Woodward. 

2.  Late ;  not  antique. 

Among  all  the  great  and  worthy  persons,  where- 
of the  memory  remaineth,  either  ancient  or  recent, 
there  is  not  one  that  hath  been  transported  to  the 
mad  degree  of  love.  Bacon. 

3.  Fresh ;  not  long  dismissed,  released,  or 
parted  from. 

Ulysses  moves, 
Urg'd  on  by  want,  and  recejit  from  the  storms, 
The  brackish  ouze  his  manly  grace  deforms.  Pope. 

Re'cently.  adv.  [from  recent.]  Newly; 
freshly. 

Those  tubes,  which  are  most  recently  made  of 
fluids,  are  most  flexible  and  most  easily  lengthened. 

Arbuthnot. 

Re'centness.  n.  s.  [from  recent.]  New- 
ness; freshness. 

This  inference  of  the  recentness  of  mankind  from 
the  recentness  of  these  apotheoses  of  gentile  deities, 
seems  too  weak  to  bear  up  this  supposition  of  the 
novitas  humani  generis.  Hale. 

Rece'ptacle.  n.  s.  [receptaculum,  Lat.] 
A  vessel  or  place  into  which  any  thing 
is  received.  This  had  formerly  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable. 

When  the  sharpness  of  death  was  overcome,  he 
then  opened  heaven  as  well  to  believing  Gentiles 
as  Jews  ;  heaven  till  then  was  no  receptacle  to  the 
souls  of  either.  Hooker. 

The  county  of  Tipperary,  the  only  county  pala- 
tine in  Ireland,  is  by  abuse  of  some  bad  ones  made 
a  receptacle  to  rob  the  rest  of  the  counties  about  it. 

Spenser's  State  of  Ireland. 

As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle. 
Where  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 
Of  all  ray  buried  ancestors  are  packt.  Shakesp, 

The  eye  of  the  soul,  or  receptacle  of  sapience  and 
divine  knowledge.  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World, 

Let  paradise  a  receptacle  prove 
To  spirits  foul,  and  all  my  trees  their  prey.  MUton, 

Their  intelligence,  put  in  at  the  top  of  the  horn, 
shall  convey  it  into  a  little  receptacle  at  the  bottom. 

Addism, 

These  are  conveniences  to  private  persons ;  in- 
stead of  being  receptacles  for  the  truly  poor,  they 
tempt  men  to  pretend  poverty,  in  order  to  share 
the  advantages.  Atterbunt, 

Though  the  supply  from  this  great  receptacle 
below  be  continual  and  alike  to  all  the  globe; 
yet  when  it  arrives  near  the  surface,  where  the 
heat  is  not  so  uniform,  it  is  subject  to  vicissitudes. 

Woodward. 

Receptibi'lity.  n.  s.  [receptus,  Lat.] 
Possibility  of  receiving. 

The  peripatetick  matter  is  a  pure  unactuated 
power  ;  and  this  conceited  vacuum  a  mere  recep- 
tibility.  Glanville. 

Re'ceptary.  n.  s.  [receptus,  Lat.]  Thing 
received.    Not  in  use. 

Tliey,  which  behold  the  present  state  of  things, 
cannot  condenni  our  sober  enquiries  in  the  doubt- 
ful appertenances  of  arts  and  receptaries  of  philo- 
sophy. Brom. 

Rece  ption,  w.  s.  [receptus,  Lat.] 
I.  The  act  of  receiving. 

Both  serve  completely  for  the  reception  and 
communication  of  learned  knowledge.  Holder. 
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In  this  animal  are  found  parts  official  unto  nutri- 
tion, which,  were  its  aliiuent  the  empty  receptixn 
of  air,  provisions  had  been  superfluous.  Brown. 
2.  The  state  of  being  received. 

Causes,  according  still 
To  the  reception  of  their  matter,  act ; 
Not  to  th'  extent  of  their  own  sphere.  Milton, 
i.  Admission  of  any  thing  communicated. 
In  some  animals,  the  avenues,  provided  by  na- 
ture for  the  reception  of  sensations,  are  few,  and 
the  perception,  they  are  received  with,  obscure 
and  dull.  .Locke. 
I,  Readmission. 

All  hope  is  lost 
Of  my  reception  into  grace.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
),  The  act  of  containing. 

I  cannot  survey  this  world  of  fluid  matter,  with- 
out thinking  on  the  hand  that  first  poured  it  out, 
and  made  a  proper  channel  for  its  reception. 

Addison. 

5.  Treatment  at  first  coming ;  welcome ; 
entertainment. 

This  succession  of  so  many  powerful  methods 
being  farther  prescribed  by  God,  have  found  so 
discouraging  a  reception,  that  nothing  but  the  vio- 
lence of  storming  or  battery  can  pretend  to  prove 
successful.  Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

Pretending  to  consult 
About  the  great  reception  of  their  king, 
Thither  to  come.  Milton, 

'.  Opinion  generally  admitted. 

Philosophers,  who  have  quitted  the  popular 
doctrines  of  their  countries,  liave  fallen  into  as 
extravagant  opinions,  as  even  common  reception 
countenanced.  Locke. 
I.  Recovery.    Not  in  use. 

He  was  right  glad  of  the  French  king's  recep- 
tion of  those  towns  from  Maximilian.  Bacon. 
Iece'ptive.  adj.  [receptus,  Lat]  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  admitting  what  is 
communicated. 

The  soul  being,  as  it  is  active,  perfected  by  love 
of  that  inhnite  good,  shall,  as  it  is  receptive,  be 
also  perfected  with  those  supernatural  passions  of 
joy,  peace  and  delight.  Hooker. 

To  advance  the  spiritual  concerns  of  all  that 
could  in  any  kind  become  receptive  of  the  good 
he  meant  them,  was  his  unlimited  designment 
and  endeavour.  Fell. 

The  pretended  first  matter  is  capable  of  all 
forms,  and  the  imaginary  space  is  receptive  of  all 
bodies.  Glanville. 

Iece'ptory.  adj.  [receptus,  Lat.]  Gene- 
rally or  popularly  admitted. 

Although  therein  be  contained  many  excellent 
things,  and  verified  upon  his  own  experience,  yet 
are  tnere  many  also  receptory,  and  will  not  endure 
the  test.  Brown. 

ece'ss.  n.  s.  [recesms,  Lat.] 
,  Retirement ;  retreat ;  withdrawing ;  se- 
cession. 

What  tumults  could  not  do,  an  army  must ; 
my  recess  hath  given  them  confidence  that  I  may 
be  conquered.  King  Charles. 

Fair  Thames  she  haunts,  and  ev'ry  neighb'ring 
grove. 

Sacred  to  soft  recess  and  gentle  love.  Prior. 
.  Departure. 

We  come  into  the  vporld,  and  know  not  how ; 
we  live  in  it  in  a  self-nescience,  and  go  hence 
again,  and  are  as  ignorant  of  our  recess.  Glanville. 

.  Place  of  retirement ;  place  of  secrecy ; 
private  abode. 

This  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Recess,  and  only  consolation  left.  Milton. 

The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd.  Dryden. 

I  wish  that  a  crowd  of  bad  writers  do  not  rush 
into  the  quiet  of  your  recesses.  Dryden  s  Don  Sebast. 

.  [Recez,  Fr.]  Perhaps  an  abstract  of  the 
proceedings  of  an  imperial  diet. 

In  the  imperial  chamber,  the  proctors  have  a 
florin  taxed  and  allowed  them  for  every  substan- 
tial recess.  Ayliffe. 
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5.  Departure  into  privacy. 

The  great  seraphick  lords  and  cherubim. 
In  close  recess,  and  secret  conclave  sat.  Milton. 

In  the  recess  of  the  jury,  they  are  to  consider 
their  evidence.  Hale. 

6.  Remission  or  suspension  of  any  proce- 
dure. 

On  both  sides  they  made  rather  a  kind  of  recess, 
than  a  breach  of  treaty,  and  concluded  upon  a 
truce.  Bacon. 

I  conceived  this  parliament  would  find  work, 
with  convenient  recesses,  for  the  first  three  years. 

King  Charles. 

7.  Removal  to  distance. 

Whatsoever  sign  the  sun  possessed,  whose  recess 
or  vicinity  defineth  the  quarters  of  the  year,  those 
of  our  seasons  were  actually  existent.  Brown. 

8.  Privacy ;  secrecy  of  abode. 

Good  verse,  recess  and  solitude  requires; 
And  ease  from  cares,  and  undisturb'd  desires. 

Dryd. 

9.  Secret  part. 

In  their  mysteries,  and  most  secret  recesses,  and 
adyta  of  their  rclision,  their  heathen  priests  be- 
trayed and  led  their  votaries  into  all  the  most 
horrid  unnatural  sins.  Hammond 

Every  scholar  should  acquaint  himself  with  a 
superficial  scheme  of  all  the  sciences,  yet  there  is 
no  necessity  for  every  man  of  learning  to  enter 
into  their  difficulties  and  deep  recesses.  Watts 

Rece'ssion.  n.  s.  [recessio,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  retreating. 

To  Recha'nge.  v.  a.  [rechanger,  Fr.  re 
and  change.^    To  change  again. 

Those  endued  with  foresight,  work  with  faci- 
lity ;  others  are  perpetually  changing  and  rechang- 
ing  their  work.  Dryden. 

To  Recha'rge.  v.  a.  [recharger,  Fr.  re 
and  charge,] 

1.  To  accuse  in  return. 
The  fault,  that  we  find  with  them,  is,  that 

they  overmuch  abridge  the  church  of  her  power 
in  these  things :  whereupon  they  rec/ia)'ge  us,  as 
if  in  these  things  we  gave  the  church  a  liberty, 
which  hath  no  limits  or  bounds.  Hooker. 

2.  To  attack  anev/. 

They  charge,  recharge,  and  all  along  the  sea 
They  drive,  and  squander  the  huge  Belgian  fleet. 

Dryden. 

Rechea't.  n.s.  Among  hunters,  a  lesson 
Avhich  the  huntsman  winds  on  the  horn, 
when  the  hounds  have  lost  their  game, 
to  call  them  back  from  pursuing  a  coun  - 
tersceut.  Bailey. 

That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank  her  ;  but 
that  I  will  have  a  recheat  winded  in  my  forehead, 
or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrick,  all 
women  shall  pardon  me.  Shakesp. 

Recidiva'tion.  n.  s.  [recidivus,  Lat.] 
Backsliding  ;  falling  again. 

Our  renewed  obedience  is  still  most  indispensa- 
bly required,  though  mixed  with  much  of  weak- 
ness, frailties,  recidivaiions,  to  make  us  capable  of 
pardon.  Hammond's  Pract.  Catechism. 

Recidi'vous.  adj.  [recidivus,  Lat.]  Sub- 
ject to  fall  again. 

Re'cipe.  n.  s.  [recipe,  Lat.  the  term  used 
by  physicians,  when  they  direct  ingre- 
dients.]   A  medical  prescription. 

I  should  enjoin  you  travel ;  for  absence  doth  in 
a  kind  remove  the  cause,  aiid  answers  the  physi- 
cian's first  recipe,  vomiting  and  purging;  but  this 
would  be  too  harsh.  _  Suckling. 

Th'  apothecary  train  is  wholly  blind. 
From  files  a  random  recipe  they  take. 
And  many  deaths  of  one  prescription  make.  Dryd. 

Reci'pient.  n.s.  [recipiens,  Lat.] 

I.  The  receiver;  that  to  which  any  thing 
is  communicated. 

Though  the  images,  or  whatever  else  is  the 
cause  oi'  sense,  may  be  alike  as  from  the  object, 
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yet  may  the  representations  be  varied  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  recipient.  GtarivilU. 
2.  The  vessel  into  which  spirits  are  driven 
by  the  still. 

The  form  of  sound  words,  dissolved  by  chymi- 
cal  preparation,  ceases  to  be  nutritive  ;  and  after 
all  the  labours  of  the  alembeck  leaves  in  the  reci- 
pient a  fretting  corrosive.  Decay  of  Piety. 

RECIPROCAL,  adj.  [reciproctis,  Lat. 
reciproque,  Fr.] 

1.  Acting  in  vicissitude  ;  alternate. 

Corruption  is  reciprocal  to  generation  ;  and  they 
two  are  as  nature's  two  boundaries,  and  guides  to 
life  and  death.  Bacon. 

What  if  that  light. 
To  the  terrestrial  moon  be  as  a  star, 
F.nlight'ning  her  by  day,  as  she  by  night. 
This  earth  ?  reciprocal,  if  land  be  there. 
Fields  and  inhabitants.  Milton. 

2.  Mutual ;  done  by  each  to  each. 
Where  there's  no  hope  of  a  reciprocal  aid,  there 

can  be  no  reason  for  the  mutual  obligation. 

L'Estrange. 

In  reciprocal  duties,  the  failure  on  one  side  justi- 
fies not  a  failure  on  the  other.  Clarissa 

3.  Mutually  interchangeable. 

These  two  rules  will  render  a  definition  recipro- 
cal with  the  thing  defined  ;  which,  in  the  schools, 
signifies,  that  the  definition  may  be  used  in  the 
place  of  the  thing  defined.  Watts. 

4.  In  geometry,  reciprocal  proportion  is, 
when,  in  four  numbers,  the  fourth  num- 
ber is  so  much  lesser  than  the  second,  as 

_  the  third  is  greater  than  the  first,  and 
vice  versa.  Harris. 

According  to  the  laws  of  motion,  if  the  bulk 
and  activity  of  aliment  and  medicines  are  in  reci- 
procal proportion,  the  effect  will  be  the  same. 

Arbiithnot  on  Aliments. 
Reci'procally.  adv.  [from  reciprocal.] 
Mutually ;  interciiangeably. 

His  mind  and  place 
Infecting  one  another  reciprocallif.  Shahesp. 

Make  the  bodies  appear  enlightened  by  the 
shadows  which  bound  the  sight,  which  cause  it  to 
repose  for  some  space  of  time  ;  and  reciprocally  the 
shadows  may  be  made  sensible  by  enlightening 
your  ground.  Dryden. 

If  the  distance  be  about  the  hundredth  part  of 
an  inch,  the  water  will  rise  to  the  height  of  about 
an  inch  ;  and  if  the  distance  be  greater  or  less  in 
any  proportion,  the  height  will  be  reciprocally  pro- 
portional to  the  distance  very  nearly  :  for  the  at- 
tractive force  of  the  glasses  is  the  same,  whether 
the  distance  between  fheni  be  greater  or  less  ;  and 
the  weight  of  the  water  drawn  up  is  the  same, 
if  the  height  of  it  be  reciprocallif  proportional  to 
the  height  of  the  glasses.  Newton's  Opticks. 

'I'liose  two  particles  do  reciprocally  affect  each 
other  with  the  same  force  and  vigour,  as  they 
would  do  at  the  same  distance  in  any  other  situa- 
tion. Bentley. 

Reci'procalness.  n.  s.  [from  recipro- 
cal]   Mutual  return;  alternateness. 

Tlie  rcciprocabiess  of  the  injury  ought  to  allay 
the  displeasure  at  it.  Decay  of' Piety. 

To  Reci'procate.  v.  n.  [reciprocus,  Lat. 
reciproquer,  Fr.]  To  act  interchange- 
ably ;  to  alternate. 

One  brawny  smith  the  puffing  bellows  plies. 
And  draws,  and  blows  reciprocating  air.  Dryden. 

From  whence  the  quick  reciprocating  breath. 
The  lobe  adhesive,  and  the  sweat  of  death.  Sewel, 

Reciproca'tion.    n.  s.  [reciprocatio, 

from  reciprocus,   Lat.]     Alternation  ; 

action  interchanged. 

Bodies  may  be  altered  by  heat,  and  yet  no  such 
reciprocation  of  rarefaction,  condensation,  and  se- 
paration. Bacon. 

That  Aristotle  drowned  himself  in  Euripus,  as 
despairing  to  resolve  the  cause  of  its  reciprocation 
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or  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a  day,  is  generally 
believed.  Brown. 

Where  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  owze  or  sand,  it 
is  by  the  motion  of  the  waters,  so  far  as  tlie  recipro- 
fation  of  the  sea  extends  to  the  bottom,  brought 
to  a  level.  Rt^y- 

The  systole  resembles  the  forcible  bending  of  a 
spring,  and  the  diastole  its  flying  out  again  to  its 
natural  site  :  what  is  the  principal  efficient  of  this 
reciprocation  ?  Ray. 

Reci'sion.  n.  s.  [recisus,  Lat.]    The  act 

of  cutting  off. 
Reci'tal.  n.  s.  [from  recite.'] 

1.  Repetition  ;  rehearsal. 

The  last  are  fepetitions  and  recitals  of  the  first 

Denham. 

2.  Narration. 

This  often  sets  him  on  empty  boasts,  and  be- 
trays Iiini  into  vain  fantastick  recitals  of  his  owi 
performances.  Addison. 

3.  Enumeration. 
To  make  the  rough  recital  aptly  chime. 

Or  bring  tlie  sum  of  Gallia's  loss  to  rhime. 
Is  raighty  hard.  Prior. 

Recitation,  n.  s.  [from  recite.'\  Repe- 
tition ;  rehearsal. 

If  menaces  of  scripture  fall  upon  men's  persons: 
if  they  are  but  the  recitations  and  descriptions  of 
God's  decreed  wrath,  and  those  decrees  and  that 
wrath  have  no  respect  to  the  actual  sins  of  men; 
why  should  terr.ors  restrain  me  from  sin,  when 
present  advantage  invites  me  to  it?  Hammond. 

He  used  philosophical  arguments  awA  recitations. 

Temple. 

Reci'tative.  \  n.  s.  [from  recite.]  A 
Recitati'vo.  3     kind  of  tuneful  pro- 
nunciation, more  musical  than  common 
speech,  antl  less  than  song;  chaunt. 

He  introduced  the  examples  of  moral  virtue, 
writ  in  verse,  and  performed  in  recitative  musick. 

Dryden. 

Jiy  singing  peers  upheld  on  either  hand, 
Then  thus  in  quaint  Tecifuti'uo  spoke.  Dunciad. 

To  RECl'TE.  V.  a.  [recito,  Lat.  reciter, 
Fr.]  To  rehearse ;  to  repeat ;  to  enu- 
merate ;  to  tell  over. 

While  Telephus's  youthful  charms, 
His  rosy  neck,  and  winding  arms, 
With  endless  rapture  you  recite, 
And  in  the  tender  name  delight.  Addison. 

The  thoughts  of  gods  let  Granville's  verse  reciie. 
And  bring  the  scenes  of  op'ning  fate  to  light. 

Pepe. 

If  we  will  recite  nine  hours  in  ten. 
You  lose  your  patience.   Pope's  Epistles  of' Horace. 
Reci'te.  n.  s.  [recit,  Fr.  from  the  verb.] 
Recital,    Not  in  use. 

This  added  to  all  former  recites  or  observations 
of  long-liv'd  races,  makes  it  easy  to  conclude,  that 
health  and  long  life  are  the  blessings  of  the  poor 
as  well  as  rich.  Temple. 

Reci'ter.  n.  s.  [from  recite.]  One  who 
recites. 

To  RECK.  V.  n.  [pecan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  care;  to  heed  ;  to  mind;  to  rate  at 
much;  to  be  in  care.  Out  of  use.  Reck 
is  still  retained  in  Scotland :  it  has  of 
before  the  thing. 

Thou's  but  a  lazy  loorde. 
And  rec\s  much  of  thy  swinke. 

That  with  fond  terms  and  witless  words, 
To  bleer  mine  eyes  dost  think.  Spenser. 

Good  or  bad. 
What  do  I  reck,  sith  that  he  dy'd  entire  Spenser. 

I  reck  as  little  what  betideth  me. 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you.  Shakesp. 

With  that  care  lost 
Went  all  his  fear;  o^'God,  or  hell,  or  worse, 
He  reck'd  not.  Milton. 

2.  It  recks,  verb  impersonal.    To  care. 
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Of  night  or  loneliness  it  recks  me  not; 
1  fear  the  dread  events  that  ilog  them  both, 
Lest  some  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  the  person 
Of  our  unowned  sister.  Milton. 

To  Reck.  v.  a.    To  heed;  to  care  for. 

This  son  of  mine,  not  recking  danger,  and  neg- 
lecting the  present  good  way  he  was  in  of  doing 
himself  good,  came  hither  to  do  this  kind  office  to 
my  unspeakable  grief.  Sidney, 

If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing, 
That  none  but  fools  would  reck.  Shakesp. 

Do  not  you  as  ungracious  parsons  do, 
Who  shew  the  step  and  thorny  way  to  heav'n; 
Yet  like  unthinking  reckless  libertines. 
That  in  the  soft  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
Recks  not  his  own  rede.  Shakesp. 

Re'ckless.  adj.  [from  reck  ;  jiecceleaj-, 
Sax.]  Careless  ;  heedless  ;  mindless  ; 
untouched.  See  R  ECK.  This  is  written 
by  Dryden,  retchless  in  the  article 
wretchless:  reckless  is  most  etymolo- 
gical. 

It  made  the  king  as  reckless,  as  them  diligent. 

Sidney. 

I'll  after,  inore  to  be  reveng'd  of  Eglamour 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.  Shakesp. 

He  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully,  but 
as  a  drunken  sleep  ;  careless,  reckless,  and  fearless 
of  what's  past,  present,  or  to  come  ;  insensible  of 
mortality  and  desperately  mortal.  Shakesp, 

Next  this  was  drawn  the  reckless  cities  flame. 
When  a  strange  hell  pour'd  down  from  heavei: 
there  came.  Cowley. 

Re'cklesness.  n.  s.  [from  reck.]  This 
word  in  the  seventeenth  article  is  erro- 
neously written,  luretchlessness.]  Care- 
lessness ;  negligence. 

Over  many  good  fortunes  began  to  breed  a 
proud  rechlesness'ui  them.  Sidney. 

To  RE'CKON.  V.  a.  [peccan^  Sax.  i-ecke- 
nen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  number  ;  to  count. 

The  priest  shall  reckon  unto  him  the  money  ac- 
cording to  the  years  that  remain,  and  it  shall  be 
abated.  Leviticus,  xxvii.  18. 

Nunib'rinc  of  his  virtues  praise, 
Death  lost  the  reckoning  of  his  days.  Crashaw. 

When  are  questions  belonging  to  all  finite  exist- 
ences by  us  reckoned  from  some  known  parts  of  this 
sensible  world,  and  from  some  certain  epochs 
marked  out  by  motions  in  it?  Locke. 

The  freezing  of  water,  or  the  blowing  of  a  plant, 
returning  at  equidistant  periods,  would  as  well 
serve  men  to  rcc/tore  their  years  by,  as  the  motions 
of  the  sun.  Locke. 

I  reckoned  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  the 
outside  of  the  church,  though  I  only  told  three 
sides,  of  it.  Addison. 

A  multitude  of  cities  are  reckoned  up  by  the 
geographers,  particularly  by  Ptolemy. 

Arlmthnot. 

2.  To  esteem  ;  to  account. 

Where  we  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  will  of 
God  is,  we  should  so  far  reject  the  authority  of 
men,  as  to  reckon  it  nothing.  Hooker. 

Varro's  aviary  is  still  so  famous,  that  it  is  reckoned 
for  one  of  those  notables,  which  men  of  foreign 
nations  record.  Wotton. 

For  him  I  reckon  not  in  high  estate  ; 
But  thee,  whose  strength,  while  virtue  was  her 
mate, 

Might  have  subdu'd  the  earth.  Milton's  Agonistes. 

People,  young  and  raw,  and  soft-natured  are 
apt  to  think  it  an  easy  thing  to  gain  love,  and 
reckon  their  own  friendship  a  sure  price  of  another 
man's  :  but  when  experience  shall  have  shewn 
them  the  hardness  of  most  hearts,  the  hollowness 
of  others,  and  the  baseness  of  all,  they  will  find 
that  a  friend  is  tlie  gift  of  God,  and  that  he  only 
who  made  hearts,  can  unite  them. 

Soiith's  Sermons. 

Would  the  Dutch  be  content  with  the  military 
government  and  revenues,  and  reckon  it  among 
what  shall  be  thought  necessary  for  their  barrier  ? 

Swift. 
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3.  To  assign  in  an  account. 

To  him  that  worketh  is  the  reward  not  reckoned 
of  grace,  but  of  debt.  Romans,  iy,  4, 

To  Reckon,  v.  n. 

1.  To  compute  ;  to  calculate. 

We  may  fairly  reckon,  that  this  first  age  of 
apostles,  with  that  second  generation  of  many 
who  were  their  immediate  converts,  extended  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Addisori. 

2.  To  state  an  account :  it  has  with  before 
the  other  party. 

We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expence  of  time, 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves. 
And  make  us  even  with  3'ou.  Shahetp. 

3.  To  charge  to  account :  with  on. 

I  call  posterity 
Into  the  debt,  and  reckon  on  her  head.  BenJonson. 
I.  To  pay  a  penalty  :  with  for  before  the 
crime. 

If  they  fail  in  their  bounden  duty,  they  shall 

rec/toii^/br  it  one  day.  Sanderson's  Jurlgment, 

5.  To  call  to  punishment :  it  has  wit/i. 

God  suB'ers  the  most  grievous  sins  of  particular 
persons  to  go  unpunished  in  this  world,  because 
his  justice  will  have  another  opportunity  to  meet 
and  reckon  with  them.  Tillotson. 

C.  [Compter  sur,  Fr.]    To  lay  stress  or 

dependance  upon. 
You  reckon  upon  losing  your  friends  kindness, 

when  3'ou  have  sufficiently  convinced  them,  they 

can  never  hope  for  any  of  yours.  Temple's  MisceL 
Re'ckoner.  n.  s.  [from  reckon.]  One 

who   computes ;    one   who  calculates 

cost. 

Reckoners  without  their  host  must  reckon  twice. 

Camden. 

Re'ckoning.  n.  s.  [from  i-eckon.] 

1.  Computation  ;  calculation. 

2.  Account  of  time. 

Canst  thou  their  reck'nings  keep  ?  the  time  com- 
pute 

When  their  swoln  bellies  shall  enlarge  their  fruit  ? 

Sandyi. 

3.  Accounts  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

They  that  know  how  their  own  reck'ning  goes, 
Account  not  what  they  have,  but  what  they  lose. 

Daniel. 

It  is  with  a  man  and  his  conscience,  as  with  one 
man  and  another ;  even  reckoning  makes  lasting 
friends  ;  and  the  way  to  make  reckonings  even,  is 
to  make  them  often.  South. 

4.  Money  charged  by  an  host. 

His  industry  is  upstairs  and  down ;  his  eloquence 
the  parcel  of  a  reckoning.         Shakesp.  Henry  l\. 

When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood,  it 
strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in 
a  little  room.  Shakesp. 

A  coin  would  have  a  nobler  use  than  to  pay  a 
reckoning.  Additon. 

5.  Account  taken. 

There  was  no  reckoning  made  with  them  of  the 
money  delivered  into  their  hand.  2  Kings. 

6.  Esteem ;  account ;  estimation. 
Beauty,  though  in  as  great  excellency  in  your- 
self as  in  any,  yet  you  make  no  further  reckoning 
of  it,  than  of  an  outward  fading  benefit  nature 
bestowed.  Sidney. 

Were  they  all  of  as  great  account  as  the  best 
among  them,  with  us  notwithstanding  they  ought 
not  to  be  of  such  reckoning,  that  their  opinion 
should  cause  the  laws  of  the  church  to  give  place. 

Hooker's  Preface. 

A  Re'ckoning-book.  W.S.  [from  recfcon- 
ing  and  book.]  A  book  in  which  money 
received  and  expended  is  set  down. 

To  Recla'im.  v.  a.  [reclamo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  reform  ;  to  correct. 

He  spared  not  the  heads  of  any  mischievous 
practises,  but  shewed  sharp  judgment  on  tliein  for 
ensample  sake,  that  all  the  meaner  sort,  which 
were  infected  with  that  evil,  might,  by  terror 
thereof,  be  reclaimed  and  saved. ,  Spenser. 
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This  errour  whosoever  is  able  to  reclaim,  he  sliall 
save  more  in  one  summer,  than  Themison  de 
stioyed  in  any  autumn.  Brown. 

Reclaim  your  wife  from  strolling  up  and  down 
To  all  assizes.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

'Tis  the  intention  of  providence,  in  all  the  vari- 
ous expressions  of  his  goodness,  to  reclaim  man- 
kind, and  to  engage  their  obedience. 

Rogers's  Sermons. 

The  penal  laws  in  being  against  papists  have 
been  found  ineffectual,  and  rather  confirm  than 

eclavn  men  from  their  errors.  Swif  t. 

[Reclamer,  Fr.]  To  reduce  to  the 
state  desired. 

It  was  for  him  to  hasten  to  let  his  people  see 
hat  he  meant  to  govern  by  law,  howsoever  he 
;arae  in  by  the  sword  ;  and  fit  also  to  reclaim  them, 
o  know  him  for  their  king,  whom  they  had  so 
ately  talked  of  as  an  enemy.  Bacon. 

Much  labour  is  requir'd  in  trees,  to  tame 
Their  wild  disorder,  and  in  ranks  reclaim.  Dryden. 

Minds  she  the  dangers  of  the  Lycian  coast? 
3r  is  her  tow'ring  fliglit  reclaim'd, 
iy  seas  from  Icarus's  downfal  nam'd  ? 
l^ain  is  the  call,  and  useless  the  advice.  Prim; 
To  recall ;  to  cry  out  against. 

The  head-strong  horses  hurried  Octavius,  the 
rembling  charioteer,  along,  and  were  deaf  to  his 
eclaiming  them.  Dryden. 

Oh  tyrant  love  ! 
iVisdom  and  wit  in  vain  reclaim, 
Lnd  arts  but  soften  us  to  feel  thy  flame.  Pope, 
To  tame. 

Upon  his  fist  he  bore 
in  eagle  well  reclaim'd.     Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

Are  not  hawks  brought  to  the  hand,  and  lions, 
ygers,  and  hears  reclaimed  by  good  usage  ? 

L'Estrange. 

iCLAi'MANT.  n.  s.  [from  reclaim.] 
[^ontradicter. 

In  the  year  325,  as  is  well  known,  the  Arian 
octrines  were  proscribed,  and  anathematized  in 
he  famous  council  of  Nice,  consisting  of  318  bi- 
hops,  very  unanimous  in  their  resolutions,  ex- 
epting  a  few  reclaimants.  Waterland. 

Recli'ne.  v.  a.  [reclino,  Lat.  recliner, 
j'r.]    To  lean  back  ;  to  lean  sidewise. 

The  mother 

leclin'd  her  dying  head  upon  his  breast.  Dryden. 
While  thus  she  rested,  on  her  arai  reclin'd, 
Tie  purling  streams  that  through  the  meadows 
stray'd, 

n  drowsy  murmurs  lull'd  the  gentle  maid. 

Addison. 

Recli'ne.  v.  n.    To  rest;  to  repose; 
o  lean. 

icli'ne.   adj.  [reclinis,   Lat.]     In  a 
eaning  posture. 

They  sat  recline 
hi  the  soft  downy  bank,  damask'd  witl)  flow'rs. 

Milton. 

>  Reclo'se.  v.  a.  [re  and  close.]  To 
;lose  again. 

The  silver  ring  she  puU'd,  the  door  reclos'd  ; 
!'he  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  cord, 
.'o  the  strong  staple's  inmost  depth  restor'd, 
iecur'd  the  valves.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

Reclu'de.  v.  a.  [recludo,  Lat.]  To 
jpen. 

The  ingredients  absorb  the  intestinal  superflui- 
ies,  reclude  oppilations,  and  mundify  the  blood. 

Harvey. 

JCLu'sE.  adj.  [reclus,  Fr.  reclusus,  Lat.] 
Shut  up ;  retired. 

This  must  be  the  inference  of  a  mere  contem- 
jlative  ;  arecluse  that  converses  oniy  with  his  own 
neditations.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  nymphs 
VIelissan,  sacred  and  recluse  to  Ceres, 
Pour  streams  select,  and  purity  of  waters.  Prior. 

I  all  the  live-long  day 
Consume  in  meditaiion  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse.  Philips. 

ECLU'SE.  n.  s,    A  retired  person. 
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It  seems  you  have  not  lived  such  an  obstinate 
recluse  from  the  disputes  and  transactions  of  men 

Hammond 

Recoagula'tion.  n.  s.  [re  and  coagula 
tion.]    Second  coagulation. 

This  salt,  dissolved  in  a  convenient  quantity  of 
water,  does  upon  its  recoagulation  dispose  of  the 
aqueous  particles  among  its  own  saline  ones,  and 
shoot  into  crystals.  Boyle. 

Reco'gnisance.  n.  s.  [recognisance,  Fr.' 

1 .  Acknowledgment  of  person  or  thing. 

2.  Badge. 

Apparent  it  is,  that  all  men  are  either  christians 
or  not ;  if  by  external  profession  they  be  chris 
tians,  then  are  they  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ 
and  christians  by  external  profession  they  are  all 
whose  mark  of  recognizance  hath  in  it  those  things 
mentioned,  yet  although  they  be  impious  idolaters 
and  wicked  hereticks.  Hooke 

She  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love. 
Which  I  first  gave  her  ;  an  handkerchief. 

Shakesp. 

3.  A  bond  of  record  testifying  the  recog' 
nisor  to  owe  unto  the  recognisee  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money ;  and  is  acknowledged 
in  some  court  of  record  ;  and  those  that 
are  mere  recognisances  are  not  sealed 
but  enrolled :  it  is  also  used  for  the  ver 
diet  of  the  twelve  men  empannelled 
upon  an  assize.  Cowell. 

The  English  should  not  marry  with  any  Irish, 
unless  bound  by  recognisance  with  sureties,  to  con- 
tinue loyal.  Davies. 

To  Recogni'se.  v.  a.  [recognosco,  Lat.] 

1.  To  acknowledge ;  to  recover  and  avow 
knowledge  of  any  person  or  thing. 

He  brought  several  of  them,  even  under  the 
own  hands,  to  recognize  their  sense  of  their  undue 
procedure  used  by  them  unto  him.  Fell. 

The  British  cannon  formidably  roars. 
While  starting  from  his  oozy  bed. 
Til'  asserted  ocean  rears  his  reverend  head. 
To  view  and  recogttise  his  ancient  lord.  Dryden. 

Then  first  ht  recogtiis'd  th'  aethereal  puest. 
Wonder  and  joy  alternate  fire  his  breast.  Pope. 

Speak,  vassal,  recognize  thy  sov'reign  queen  ; 
Hast  thou  ne'er  seen  me  ?  know'st  thou  not  me 
seen  ?  Harte. 

2.  To  review  ;  to  re-examine.  \ 

However  their  causes  speed  in  your  tribunals, 
Christ  will  recognize  them  at  a  greater.  South. 

Recognisee'.  n.  s.    He  in  whose  favour 

the  bond  is  drawn. 
Reco'gnisor.  n.  s.    He  who  gives  the 

recognisance. 
Recogni'tion.  n.  s.  [recognitio,  Lat.] 

1 .  Review ;  renovation  of  knowledge. 
The  virtues  of  some  being  thought  expedient  to 

be  annually  had  in  remembrance,  brought  in  a 
fourth  kind  of  publick  reading,  whereby  the  lives 
of  such  saints  had,  at  the  time  of  their  yearly  me- 
morials, solemn  recognition  in  the  church  of  God. 

Hooker. 

2.  Knowledge  confessed. 

Every  species  of  fancy  hath  three  modes  :  recog- 
nition of  a  thing,  as  present ;  memory  of  it,  as 
past ;  and  foresiglit  of  it,  as  to  come.  Grew. 

3.  Acknowledgment ;  memorial. 

The  Israelites  in  Moses'  days  were  redeemed 
out  of  Egypt ;  in  memory  and  recognition  whereof 
they  were  commanded  to  observe  the  weekly  sab- 
bath. White. 

]f  the  recognition  or  acknowledgment  of  a  final 
concord,  upon  any  writ  of  covenant  finally,  be 
taken  by  justice  of  assize,  and  the  j'early  value  of 
those  lands  be  declared  by  affidavit  made  before 
same  justice;  then  is  the  recognition  and  value 
signed  with  the  hand-writing  of  that  justice. 

Bacon. 
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To  Recoi'l.  v.  n.  [reculer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  rush  back  in  consequence  of  resist- 
ance, which  cannot  be  overcome  by  the 
force  impressed. 

The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me  ;  in  himself  too  mighty.  Shakesp. 

Revenge,  at  first  though  sweet. 
Bitter  ere  long,  back  on  itself  recoils.  Milton. 

Amazement  seiz'd 
All  th'  host  of  heav'n,  back  they  recoil'd,  afraid 
At  first.  Milton's  Parhdise  Lost. 

Evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil.  Milton. 
Who  in  deep  mines  for  hidden  knowledge  toils. 
Like  guns  o'ercharg'd,  breaks,  misses,  or  recoils. 

Denham. 

My  hand's  so  soft,  his  heart  so  hard. 
The  blovr  recoils,  and  hurts  me  while  I  strike ! 

Dryden. 

Whatever  violence  may  be  offered  to  nature,  by 
endeavouring  to  reason  men  into  a  contrary  per- 
suasion, nature  will  still  recoil,  and  at  last  return 
to  itself.  Tillotson. 

2.  To  fall  back. 
Ye  both  forevvearied  be  ;  therefore  a  while 

I  read  you  rest,  and  to  your  bowers  recoil.  Spenser. 

Ten  paces  huge 
He  back  reccil'd ;  the  tenth  on  bended  knee. 
His  massy  spear  upstay'd.  Milton's  Paradise  List. 

3.  To  fail ;  to  shrink. 
A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil 

In  an  imperial  charge.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Recoi'l.  n.  s.  [fi  om  the  verb.]  A  falling 
back. 

To  Recoi'n.  v.  a.  [re  and  coin.]  To 
coin  over  again. 

Among  the  Romans,  to  preserve  great  events 
upon  their  coins,  when  any  particular  piece  of 
money  grew  very  scarce,  it  was  often  recoined  by 
a  succeeding  emperor.  Addison. 
Recoi'nage.  n.  s.  [re  and  coinage.] 
The  act  of  coining  anew. 

The  mint  gained  upon  the  late  statute,  by  the 
recoinage  of  groats  and  half-groats,  now  twelve- 
pences  and  sixpences.  Bacon. 

To  RECOLLECT,  v.  a.  [recollectus, 
Lat.] 

.  To  recover  to  memory. 

It  did  relieve  my  passion  much  ; 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy  paced  times. 

Shakesp. 

Recollect  every  day  the  things  seen,  heard,  or 
read,  which  made  any  addition  to  your  under- 
standing. Watts's  Logick, 
,  To  recover  reason  or  resolution. 

The  Tyrian  queen 
Admir'd  his  fortunes,  more  admir'd  the  man  ; 
Then  recollected  stood.  Dryden  s  JEneis. 

3.  To  gather  what  is  scattered  ;  to  gather 
again. 

Now  that  God  hath  made  his  light  radiate  in 
his  word,  men  may  recollect  those  scattered  divine 
beams,  and  kindling  with  them  the  topicks  pro- 
per to  warm  our  affections,  enflame  holy  zeal. 

Boyle. 

Recolle'ction.  n.  s.  [from  recollect.] 
Recovery  of  notion  ;  revival  in  the 
memory. 

Recollection  is  when  an  idea  is  sought  after  by 
the  mind,  and  with  pain  and  endeavour  found,  and 
brought  again  in  view.  Locke. 

Finding  the  recollection  of  his  thoughts  disturb 
his  sleep,  he  remitted  the  particular  care  of  tlie 
composition.  Fell. 

Let  us  take  care  that  we  sleep  not  without  sucli 
a  recollection  of  the  actions  of  the  day  as  may  re- 
present any  thing  that  is  remarkable,  as  matter  of 
sorrow  or  thanksgiving.  Taylor, 

The  last  image  of  that  troubled  heap. 
When  sense  subsides,  and  fancy  sports  in  sleep, 
Though  past  the  recollection  of  the  thought. 
Becomes  the  stuff  of  which  our  dream  is  wrought. 

Pope. 
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To  Reco'mfort.  v.  a.  [re  and  comfort."] 

1.  To  comfort  or  console  again. 

What  place  is  there  left,  we  raa^  hope  our  woes 
to  recomjort  ?  Sidney 

Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  tides 
As  the  recomforted  through  th'  gates.  Shakesp. 

As  one  from  sad  dismay 
Recomforted,  and  after  thoughts  disturb'd, 
Submitting  to  what  seem'd  remediless.  Milton. 

2.  To  give  new  strength. 
In  strawberries,  it  is  usual  to  help  the  ground 

with  muck ;  and  liliewise  to  recomfort  it  some 
times  with  muck  put  to  the  roots;  but  to  wate 
with  rauck  water  is  not  practised.  Bacon 

To  Recomme'nce.  v.  a.  [recommencer 
Fr.  re  and  commence.']    To  begin  a  new 

To  RECOMMEND,  v,  a.  {recommender, 
Fr.  re  and  commend.] 

1.  To  praise  to  another;  to  advance  by 
praise  to  the  kindness  of  another, 

Mecenas  recommended  Virgil  and  Horace  to 
Augustus,  whose  praises  helped  to  make  him  po- 
pular wliile  alive,  and  after  his  death  have  made 
Iiim  precious  to  posterity.  Dfyden. 

2.  To  make  acceptable.  i 

A  decent  boldness  ever  meets  with  friends, 
Succeeds,  and  ev'n  a  stranger  recwnmendi.  Pope 

3.  To  commit  with  prayers. 

They  had  been  recommended  to  the  grace  of  God. 

Acts,  xiv. 

Recomme'ndable.  adj.  [recommeiid- 
able,  Fr.  from  recommend.]  Worthy  of 
recommendation  or  praise. 

Though  these  pursuits  should  make  out  no  pre- 
tence to  advantage,  yet,  upon  the  account  of  ho- 
nour, they  are  recommendable.  Glunville 

Recommenda'tion.  n.  s.  {recommenda- 
tion, Fr.  from  recommend.] 

1.  The  act  of  recommending. 

2.  That  which  secures  to  one  a  kind 
reception  from  another. 

Poplicola's  doors  were  opened  on  the  outside, 
to  save  the  people  even  the  common  civility  of 
asking  entrance  ;  where  misfortune  was  a  power- 
ful recommendation  ;  and  where  want  itself  was  a 
powerful  mediator.  Dryden. 

Recomme'ndatoey.  adj.  [from  recom 
mend.]     That   which  commends  to 
another. 

Verses  recommendatory  they  have  commanded 
me  to  prefix  before  my  book.  Swift. 

Recomme'nder.  n.s.  \from recommend.] 
One  who  recommends. 

St.  Chrysostom,  as  great  a  lover  and  recommen- 
der  of  the  solitary  state  as  he  was,  declares  it  to  be 
no  proper  school  for  those  who  are  to  be  leaders 
of  Christ's  flock.  Atterbury. 

To  Recommi't.  v.  a.  [re  and  commit.] 
To  commit  anew. 

When  they  had  bailed  the  twelve  bishops,  who 
were  in  the  Tower,  the  house  of  commons  expos- 
tulated with  them,  and  caused  them  to  be  recom- 
mitted. Clarendon. 

To  Recompa'ct.  v.  a.  [re  and  compact.] 
To  join  anew. 

Repair 

^.nd  recompact  my  scatter'd  body.  Donne. 
To  Recompe'nse.  v.  a.  [recompenser, 
Fr.  re  and  compenso,  Lat.] 

1.  To  repay;  to  requite. 

Continue  faithful,  and  we  will  recompense  you. 

1  Mac.  X. 

Hear  from  heaven,  and  requite  the  wicked,  by 
recompensing  his  way  upon  his  own  head.  2  Chron. 

2.  To  give  in  requital. 

'J'hou  wast  begot  of  them,  and  how  canst  thou 
recompense  them  the  things  they  have  done  for 
thee  ?  Ecclus,  viii.  28. 
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Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.  Rom.  xii.  17. 

3.  To  compensate ;  to  make  up  by  some- 
thing equivalent. 

French  wheat,  which  is  bearded,  requirelh  the 
best  soil,  recompensing  the  same  with  a  profitable 
plenty.  ^  Carew. 

Solyman,  willing  them  to  be  of  good  cheer,  said, 
that  he  would  in  sliort  time  find  occasion  for  them 
to  recompense  that  disgrace,  and  again  to  shew  their 
approved  valour.  KnoUes. 

tie  is  long  ripening,  but  then  his  maturity,  and 
the  complement  thereof,  recompenseth  the  slowness 
of  his  maturation.  Hale, 

4.  To  redeem;  to  pay  for. 
If  the  man  have  no  kinsman  to  recompense  the 

trespass  unto,  let  it  be  recompensed  unto  the  Lord. 

Numbers,  v.  8. 

Re'compense.   n.  s.   [recompense,  Fr, 

from  the  verb.] 
1.  Reward;  something  given  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  merit. 

Thou'rt  so  far  before. 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.  Shakesp. 
"2.  Equivalent ;  compensation. 

Wise  men  thought  the  vast  advantage  from  their 
learning  and  integrity  an  ample  rfcompense  for  any 
inconvenience  from  their  passion.  Clarendon. 

Your  mother's  wrongs  a  recompense  shall  meet, 
I  lay  my  sceptre  at  her  daughter's  feet.  Dryden. 

Recompi'lement.  n.  s.  [re  and  compile- 
ment.]    New  compilement. 

Although  I  had  a  purpose  to  make  a  particular 
digest  or  recompilement  of  the  laws,  I  laid  it  aside. 

Bacon. 

To  Recompo'se.  v.  a.  [recomposer,  Fr, 
re  and  compose^ 

1.  To  settle  or  quiet  anew. 

Elijah  was  so  transported,  that  he  could  not  re- 
ceive answer  from  God,  till  by  rausick  he  was  re- 
composed.  Taylor. 

2.  To  form  or  adjust  anew. 
We  produced  a  lovely  purple,  which  we  can 

destroy  or  recompose  at  pleasure,  by  severing  or  re- 
approaching  the  edges  of  the  two  irises.  Boyle. 

Recomposi'tion.  n.  s.  [re  and  composi- 
tion.]   Composition  renewed. 
To  RECONCI  LE,  v.  a.  [reconciler,  Fr. 
reconcilio,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  make  to  like  again. 
This  noble  passion, 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples,  reconcil'd  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.  Shakesp. 

Submit  to  Csesar, 
And  reconcile  thy  mighty  soul  to  life.  Addison. 
Contending  minds  to  reconcile.  Swift. 
He  that  has  accustomed  himself  to  take  up  with 
what  easily  offers  itself,  has  reason  to  fear  he  shall 
never  reconcile  himself  to  the  fatigue  of  turning 
things  in  his  mind,  to  discover  their  more  retired 
secrets.  Locke. 

2.  To  make  to  be  liked  again. 
Many  wise  men,  who  knew  the  treasurer's  talent 

in  removing  prejudice,  and  reconciling  himself  to 
wavering  affections,  believed  the  loss  of  the  duke 
was  unseasonable.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  make  any  thing  consistent. 
The  great  men  among  the  ancients  understood 

how  to  reconcile  raanuallabour  with  affairs  oi  state. 

Locke. 

Questions  of  right  and  wrong. 
Which  though  our  consciences  have  reconcil'd. 
My  learning  cannot  answer.  Southern. 

Some  figures  monstrous  and  mishap'd  appear, 
Consider'd  singly,  or  beheld  too  near  ; 
Which  but  proportimi'd  to  Iheir  light  or  place. 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace.  Pope, 

4.  To  restore  to  favour. 
So  thou  shall  do  for  every  one  that  erreth  and  is 

simple,  so  shall  ye  reconcile  the  house.  Ezekiel. 
Let  him  live  before  thee  reconcil'd.  Milton. 
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Reconci'leable.  adj.  [reconciliable,  Fr 
from  reconcile.] 

1.  Capable  of  renewed  kindness. 

2.  Consistent;  possible  to  be  made  con 
sistent. 

What  we  did  was  against  the  dictates  of  our  own 
conscience  ;  and  consequently  never  makes  that 
act  recnncileahle  with  a  regenerate  estate,  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  so.  Hammond. 

The  different  accounts  of  the  numbers  of  ships 
are  reconcileable,  by  supposing  that  some  spoke  of 
the  men  of  war  only,  and  others  added  the  trans- 
ports. Arbuthnot. 

The  bones,  to  be  the  most  convenient,  ought  to 
have  been  as  light,  as  was  reconcileable  with  suffi- 
cient strength.  Cheyne. 

Worldly  affairs  and  recreations  may  hinder  out 
attendance  upon  the  worship  of  God,  and  are  not 
reconcileable  with  solemn  abilities.  Nelmi. 

Reconci'leableness.  n.  s.  [fromrecow- 
cileable.] 

1.  Consistence;  possibility  to  be  reconciled, 

The  cylinder  is  a  lifeless  trunk,  which  hath 
nothing  of  choice  or  will  in  it ;  and  therefore  can- 
not be  afitresemblance  to  shew  the reconcileableness 
of  fate  with  choice.  Hammond. 

Discerning  how  the  several  parts  of  scripture 
are  fitted  to  several  times,  persons  and  occurrences, 
we  shall  discover  not  only  a  reconcileableness,  but  a 
friendship  and  perfect  harmony  betwixt  texts,  that 
here  seem  most  at  variance.  Boyle, 

2.  Disposition  to  renew  love. 
Reconci'lkment.  n.  s.  [from  reconcile.] 

1.  Reconciliation;  renewal  of  kindness; 
favour  restored. 

Injury  went  beyond  all  degree  of  reconcilement. 

Sidney. 

Creature  so  fair  !  his  reconcilement  seeking. 
Whom  she  had  displeas'd.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

On  one  side  great  reserve,  and  very  great  resent- 
ment on  the  other,  have  enflamed  animosities,  so 
as  to  make  ;ill  reconcilement  impracticable.  Swift. 

2.  Friendship  renewed. 

No  cloud 

Of  anger  shall  remain  ;  but  peace  assur'd  ^ 
And  reconcilement,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Reconciler,  n.s.  [from  reconcile.] 

1.  One  who  renews  friendship  between 
others. 

He  not  only  attained  his  purpose  of  uniting  dis- 
tant parties  unto  each  other,  but,  contrary  to  the 
usual  fate  of  reconci/ei'S  gained  themtohimself.Fe//. 

2.  One   who  discovers   the  consistence 
between  propositions. 

Part  of  the  world  know  how  to  accommodate 
St.  James  and  St.  Paul,  better  than  some  late  re- 
concilers.  Noiris, 

Reconcilia'tion.  n.  s.  [reconciliation 
from  re  and  concilio,  Lat.  reconcilia 
tiun,  Fr.] 

1 .  Renewal  of  friendship. 

2.  Agreement  of  things  seemingly  oppo- 
site ;  solution  of  seeming  contrarieties. 

These  distinctions  of  the  fear  of  Gnd  give  us  a 
clear  and  easy  reconciliation  of  those  seeuiiiig  in- 
consistencies of  scripture,  with  respect  to  this  af- 
fection. Rogers. 

3.  Atonement ;  expiation. 
He  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest 

to  make  reconciliation  for  sin.        Hebrews,  li.  17, 

To  Reconde'nse.  v.  a.  [re  and  con- 
dense.]   To  condense  anew. 

In  the  heads  of  stills  and  necks  of  eolipiJes, 
such  vapours  quickly  are  by  a  very  little  cold  rt- 
condensed  into  water.  Boyle. 

Reco'ndite.  adj.  [reconditus,  Lat.] 
Secret ;  profound  ;  abstruse. 

A  disagreement  between  thought  and  expression 
seldom  happens,  Ijut  among  men  of  more  recondite 
studies  and  deep  learning.  leltmi 
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I  Recondu'ct.  v.  a.  [reconduit,  Fr, 
'•econductus,  Lat.  re  and  conduct.]  To 
jonduct  again. 

Wander'st  thou  witliin  this  lucid  orb, 
Lnd  stray'd  from  those  fair  fields  of  light  above, 
Imidst  this  new  creation  want'st  a  guide, 
^0  reconduct  thy  stt  ps?  Dryd.  State  of  Innocence. 

Reconjoi'n.  v.  a,  [i-e  and  conjoin.] 
Po  join  anew. 

Some  liquors,  although  colourless  themselves, 
rhen  elevated  into  exhalations,  exhibit  a  conspi- 
uous  colour,  which  they  lose  again  when  recmi- 
nned  into  a  liquor.  Boyle. 

Reco  nquer.  t».  a.  [reconquerir,  Fr. 
•e  and  conquer.]  To  conquer  again. 

Chattertoii  undertook  to  reconquer  Ogier.Davies. 

Reconve  ne,  v.  a.  \re  and  convene.] 
Ho  assemble  anew. 

A  worse  accident  fell  out  about  the  time  of  the 
NO  houses  reconvening,  which  made  a  wonderful 
npression.  Clarendon. 

Reco'nsecrate.  v.  a.  [re  and  con- 
ecrate.]  To  consecrate  anew. 
If  a  church  should  be  consumed  bv  fire,  it  shall, 
1  such  a  case,  he  reconsecrated.  Ayliffe'sParergon. 
Reconve'y.   v.  a.   [re  and  convey.] 
'!o  convey  again. 
As  rivers  lost  in  seas,  some  secret  vein 
hence  reconveys,  there  to  be  lost  again,  Denham_ 

RECORD.  V.  a.  [recordor,  Lat.  re- 
order, Fr.J 

To  register  any  thing,  so  that  its  me- 
lory  may  not  be  lost. 

I  made  him  m_y  book,  where  my  soul  recorded 
he  history  of  all  my  secret  thoughts.  Shakesp. 

He  shall  record  a  gift 
ere  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd, 
nto  his  son  Lorenzo.  Shakesj). 
Those  things  that  are  recorded  of  him  and  his 
ipiety,  are  written  in  the  chronicles.  1  Esdras,  i. 
t  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against 
)u,  that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death. 

Deuteronomy,  xxx.  20. 
They  gave  complex  ideas  names,  that  they 
Ight  the  more  easily  record  and  discourse  of  those 
ings  they  were  daily  conversant  in.  Locke. 

To  celebrate ;  to  cause  to  be  remember- 
i  solemnly. 

So  ev'n  and  morn  recorded  the  third  day.  Milt. 
To  recite ;  to  repeat ;  perhaps  to  tune, 
lut  of  use. 

They  long'd  to  see  the  day,  to  hear  the  lark 
icora  her  nymns,  and  chant  her  carrols  blest. 

Fail fax. 

CORD.  n.  s.  [record,  Fr.  from  the  verb, 
he  accent  of  the  noun  is  indifferently  on 
ther  syllable ;  of  the  verb  always  on 
lelast.]  Register;  authentick  memo- 
al. 

Is  it  upon  record?  or  else  reported 
iccessively,  from  age  to  age  ?  Shakesp. 

It  cannot  be 
le  Volscians  dare  break  with  us. 
We  have  record  that  very  well  it  can  ; 
lid  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been.  Shakesp. 
The  king  made  a  record  of  these  things,  and 
ardocheus  wrote  thereof.  Esther,  xii.  4. 

An  ark,  and  in  the  ark  his  testimony, 
le  records  of  his  covenant.  Milton. 
Of  such  a  goddess  no  times  leaves  record, 
'bo  burn'd  the  tfemple  where  she  was  ador'd. 

Vryden. 

If  he  affirms  such  a  monarchy  continued  to  the 
)od,  I  would  know  what  records  he  has  it  from. 

Locke. 

Though  the  attested  copy  of  a  record  be  good 

oof,  yet  the  copy  of  a  copy  never  so  well  attested 

ill  not  be  ad  milted  as  a  proof  in  judicature. Lcc?ce. 

Thy  elder  look,  great  Janus  !  cast 

ito  the  lung  records  of  ages  past ; 

■eview  the  years  in  fairest  action  drest.  Prior. 

corda'tion.  n.s,  [recordatio,  Lat,] 
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Remembrance.    Not  in  use. 

I  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough. 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes. 
That  it  may  grow  and  spout  as  high  as  heav'n 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  liusband.  Shakesp 

Make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke.  Shakesp 

A  man  of  the  primitive  temper,  when  the  church 
by  lowliness  did  flourish  in  high  examples,  which 
I  havt  inserted  as  a  due  recordation  of  his  virtues 
having  been  much  obliged  to  him  for  many  fa 
vours.  Wotton. 

Reco'rder.  n.  s.  [from  record.] 

1.  One  whose  business  is  to  register  any 
events. 

1  but  your  recorder  am  in  this. 
Or  mouth  and  speaker  of  the  universe, 

A  ministerial  notary  ;  for  'tis 
Not  I,butyouand  fame  that  make  the  verse. DoJine 

2.  The  keeper  of  the  rolls  in  a  city, 
I  ask'd,  what  meant  this  wilful  silence  ? 

His  answer  was,  the  people  were  nut  us'd 
To  be  spoke  to  except  by  the  recorder.  Shakesp, 
The  office  of  recorder  to  this  city  being  vacant, 
five  or  six  persons  are  soliciting  to  succeed  him. 

Swift 

3.  A  kind  of  flute  ;  a  wind  instrument. 

The  shepherds  went  among  them,  and  sang  an 
eclogue,  while  the  other  shepherds,  pulling  out 
recorders,  which  possest  the  place  of  pipes,  ac- 
corded their  musick  to  the  others  voice.  Sidney. 

In  a  recorder,  the  three  uppermost  holes  yield 
one  tone,  which  is  a  note  lower  than  the  tone  of 
the  first  three.  Bacon. 

The  figures  of  recorders,  and  flutes  and  pipes 
are  btraight ;  but  the  recou'der  hath  a  less  bore  and 
a  greater  above  and  below.  Bacon, 
To  Reco'ucH.  v.  n.  [re  and  comc/j.]  To 
lie  down  again. 

Thou  mak'st  the  night  to  overvail  the  day ; 
Then  lions  whelps  lie  roaring  for  their  prey. 
And  at  thy  powerful  hand  demand  their  food  ; 
Who  when  at  morn  they  all  recouch  again. 
Then  toiling  man  till  eve  pursues  his  pain.  Wotton. 

To  RECOVER,    i;.  a.   [recouvrer,  Fr. 
recupero,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  restore  from  sickness  or  disorder. 

Would  ray  Lord  were  with  the  prophet ;  for  lie 
would  recover  him  of  his  leprosy.     2  Kings,  v.  3. 

The  clouds  dispell'd,  the  sky  resum'd  her  light, 
And  nature  stood  recovered  of  her  fright.  Dryden. 

2.  To  repair. 

Should  we  apply  this  precept  only,  to  those  who 
are  concerned  to  recover  time  they  have  lost,  it 
would  extend  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  Kogers. 

Even  good  men  have  many  failings  and  lapses, 
to  lament  and  recover.  Rogers. 

3.  To  regain ;  to  get  again. 

Every  of  us,  each  for  his  self,  laboured  how 
to  recover  him,  while  he  rather  daily  sent  us  com- 
panions of  our  deceit,  than  ever  leturn'd  in  any 
sound  and  faithful  manner.  Sidney. 

Stay  a  while  ;  and  we'll  behate. 
By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recover'd. 

Shakesp. 

The  spirit  of  tlie  Lord  is  upon  me,  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  poor,  and  recovering  of  sight  to 
the  blind.  Liike,  iv.  18. 

Once  in  forty  years  coraeth  a  pope,  thatcasteth 
his  eye  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  recover  it 
to  the  church.  Bacon. 

These  Italians,  in  despight  of  what  could  be 
done,  recovered  Tiliaventum.  Knolles. 

I  who  ere  while  the  happy  garden  sung. 
By  one  man's  disobedience  lost,  now  sing 
Recover  d  Paradise  to  all  mankind. 
By  one  man's  firm  obedience.  Milton. 

Any  other  person  may  join  with  him  that  is 
injured,  and  assist  him  in  recovering  from  the 
offender  so  much  as  may  make  satisfaction.  Locke. 

4.  To  release. 

That  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the 
snare  of  the  devil,  who  are  taken  captive  by  him. 

2  Timothy,  ii.  26. 

5.  To  attain ;  to  reach ;  to  come  up  to. 
Not  in  use. 
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The  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off; 
If  we  recover  that,  we're  sure  enough.  Shakesp, 

To  Reco'ver.  v.  n.  To  grow  well  from 
a  disease,  or  any  evil. 

Adam,  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  his  scatter'd  spirits  return'd.  Milton. 

Reco  verable.  •  adj,  [recouvrable,  Fr. 
from  recover.] 

1.  Possible  to  be  restored  from  sickness. 

2.  Possible  to  be  regained. 

A  prodigal's  course 
Is  like  the  sun's,  but  not  like  his,  recoverable,  I 
fear.  _  Shakesp. 
1  hey  promised  the  good  people  ease  in  the  mat- 
ter of  protections,  by  which  the  debts  from  par- 
liament men  and  their  followers  were  not  recover- 
<'ble.  ^  Clarendon. 

Reco'very.  n.  s.  [from  recover.] 

1.  Restoration  from  sickness. 

Your  hopes  are  regular  and  reasonable,  though 
in  temporal  affairs  ;  such  as  are  deliverance  from 
enemies,  and  recovery  from  sickness.  Taylor. 

The  sweat  sometimes  acid,  is  a  sign  o{ recovery 
after  acute  distempers.       Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  Power  or  act  of  regaining. 

What  should  move  me  to  undertake  the  recovery 
of  this,  being  not  ignorant  of  the  impossibility  ? 

Shakesp. 

Ihese  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy  : 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick? 
—For  grief  that  they  are  past  recovery.  Shakesp. 

Mario  Sanudo  lived  about  the  fourteenth  age, 
a  man  full  of  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

3.  The  act  of  cutting  off  an  entail. 

The  spirit  of  wantonness  is  sure  scared  out  of 
him  ;  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee  simple,  witii 
fine  and  recovery,  Shakesp. 
To  RECOUNT,  v.  a.  [reconter,  Fr.]  To 
relate  in  detail ;  to  tell  distinctly. 

Bid  him  recount  the  fore-recited  practices.  Shak. 

How  I  have  thought  of  these  times. 
I  shall  recount  hereafter.      Shakesp.  Julius  Cizsar. 

Plato  in  Timffio  produces  an  Egyptian  priest, 
who  recounted  to  Solon  out  of  the  holy  books  of 
Egypt  the  story  of  the  flood  universal,  which  hap- 
pened long  before  the  Grecian  inundation. iJa/cig/i. 

The  talk  of  worldly  affairs  hindereth  much, 
although  recounted  with  a  fair  intention  :  we  speak 
willingly,  but  seldom  return  to  silence.  Taylor. 

Say,  from  these  glorious  seeds  what  harvest 
flows. 

Recount  our  blessings,  and  compare  our  woes. 

Dryden. 

Recou'ntment.  n.  s.   [from  recount.] 
Relation ;  recital. 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  too. 
Tears  our  recountments  had  most  finely  bath'd  ; 
As  how  I  came  into  that  desart  place.  Shakesp. 

Recou'red.  for  recovered,  or  recured. 

Spenser. 

Recou'rse.  n.  s.  [recursus,  Lat.  recours, 
Fr.] 

1.  Frequent  passage.  Obsolete. 

Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees. 
Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with  recourse  of  tears.  Shak, 

2.  Return  ;  new  attack. 

Preventive  physick,  b^  purging  noxious  hu- 
mours and  the  causes  of  diseases,  preventeth  sick- 
ness in  the  healthy,  or  the  recourse  thereof  in  the 
valetudinary.  Brown's  Vulgar  Ei-ronrs. 

3.  [liecours,  Fr.]  Application  as  for  help 
or  protection.  This  is  the  common  use. 

Thus  died  this  great  peer,  in  a  time  of  great 
recourse  unto  him  and  dependance  upon  him,  the 
house  and  town  full  of  servants  and  suitors.  -j 

Wotton. 

The  council  of  Trent  commends  the  making 
recourse,  not  only  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  but 
to  their  aid  and  assistance.  Stillingfleet. 

Can  any  man  think,  that  this  privilege  was 
at  first  conferred  upon  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
that  Christians  in  all  ages  bad  constant  recourse  to 
it  for  determining  their  differences ;  and  yet  that 
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thsit  very  church  should  now  be  at  a  loss  where  to 
find  it  ?  Tillotson. 
.  All  other  means  have  fail'd  to  wound  her  heart, 
Our  last  recourse  is  therefore  to  our  art.  Dryden. 

4.  Access. 

The  doors  be  lockt, 
That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night.  Shah. 

Recou'rseful.   adj.    [from  recourse.l 
Moving  alternately. 
In  that  recourseful  deep.  Drayton. 
Re'creant.  adj.  [recreant,  Fr.] 

1.  Cowardly ;  meanspirited ;  subdued ; 
crying  out  for  mercy ;  recanting  out  of 
feax*. 

Let  be  that  lady  debonaire, 
Thou  recreant  knight,  and  soon  thyself  prepare 
To  battle.  Spcjiser, 
Dost 

Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  ?  doff  it  for  shame. 
And  bang  a  calf's  skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

Shakesp. 

Here  starideth  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, 

On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant.  Shakesp. 
The  knight,  whom  fate  and  happy  chance  shall 
grace 

From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  opposite. 

Or  kill,  or  make  him  recreant  on  the  plain. 

The  prize  of  valour  and  of  love  shall  gain.  Dryden. 

2.  Apostate;  false. 

Who  for  so  many  benefits  receiv'd 
Turn'd  recreant  to  God,  ingrate  and  false. 
And  so  of  all  true  good  himself  despoil'd.  Milton. 

To  RE'CREATE.  v.  a.   [recreo,  Lat.  re- 

creer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  refresh  after  toil ;  to  amuse  or  di- 
vert in  weariness.  * 

He  hath  left  you  all  his  walks. 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever;  common  pleasures. 
To  walk  abroad  and  ren-eafe  yourselves.  Sliakcsp. 

Necessity  and  the  example  of  St.  John,  who 
recfeated  himself  with  sporting  with  a  tame  par- 
tridge, teach  us,  that  it  is  lawful  to  relax  our  bow, 
but  not  suffer  it  to  be  unstrung.  Taylor. 

Painters,  when  tliey  work  on  while  grounds, 
place  before  them  colours  mi.\t  with  blue  and 
green,  to  recreate  their  eyes,  white  wearying  and 
paining  the  sight  more  than  any.  Dryden. 

2.  To  delight ;  to  gratify. 

These  ripe  fruits  recreate  the  nostrils  with  their 
aromatick  scent.  Move's  Divine  Dialogues. 

He  walked  abroad,  which  he  did  not  so  much 
to  recreate  himself,  as  to  obey  the  prescripts  of  his 
physician.  Fell. 

3.  To  relieve  ;  to  revive. 

Take  a  walk  to  refresh  yourself  with  the  open 
air,  which  inspired  fresh  doth  exceedingly  recreate 
the  lungs,  heart,  and  vital  spirits.  Harvey, 

Recrea'tion.  n.  s.  [from  recreate.] 

1.  Relief  after  toil  or  pain ;  amusement 
in  sorrow  or  distress. 

The  chief  ?-ecreation  she  could  find  in  her  an- 
guish, was  sometime  ,to  visit  that  place,  where 
first  she  was  so  happy  as  to  see  the  cause  of  her 
unhap.  Sidney. 
I'll  visit 

The  chapel  where  they  lie,  and  tears,  shed  there. 
Shall  be  my  recreation.       Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

The  great  men  among  the  aiitients  luiderstood 
how  to  reconcile  manual  labour  with  affairs  of 
state  ;  and  thought  it  no  lessening  to  their  dignity 
to  make  the  one  the  recreation  to  the  other.  Locke. 

2.  Refreshment;  amusement;  diversion. 

You  may  have  the  recreation  of  surprising  those 
with  admiration,  who  shall  hear  the  deaf  person 
pronounce  whatsoever  they  shall  desire,  without 
your  seeming  to  guide  him.  Holder's  El.  of  Speech. 

Nor  is  that  man  less  deceived,  that  thinks  to 
maintain  a  constant  tenure  of  pleasure,  by  a  con- 
tinual pursuit  of  sports  and  recreations :  for  all 
these  things,  as  they  refresh  a  man  when  weary, 
so  they  weary  him  when  refreshed.  South. 

Re'creative.  adj.  [from  recreate.]  Re- 
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freshing ;  giving  relief  after  labour  or 
pain  ;  amusing ;  diverting. 

Let  the  musick  be  recreative,  and  with  some 
strange  changes.  Bacon. 

Let  not  your  recreations  be  lavish  spenders  of 
your  time  ;  but  chuse  such  as  are  healthful,  recrea- 
tive and  apt  to  refresh  you  :  but  at  no  hand  dwell 
upon  them.  Taylor. 

The  access  these  trifles  gain  to  the  closets  of 
ladies,  seera  to  promise  such  easy  and  recreative 
experiments,  which  require  but  little  time  or 
charge.  Boyle. 

Re'creativeness.  n.s.  [from  mrea- 
tive.]  The  quality  of  being  recreative. 

RECREMENT,  n.s.  [recrementum,  Lat.] 
Dross ;  spume ;  superfluous  or  useless 
parts. 

The  vital  fire  in  the  heart  requires  an  ambient 
body  of  a  yielding  nature,  to  receive  the  superflu- 
ous serosities  and  other  recrements  of  the  blood. 

Boyle. 

RECREME'NTAL.  7         J.  rr. 

n  '  >  aui.  [trom  recre- 

Recrementitious.  J  ^ 

menf.]  Drossy. 

To  RECRFMINATE.  v.7i.  [recriminer, 

Fr.  re  and  cri minor,  Lat.]   I'o  return 

one  accusation  with  another. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  recriminate,  hoping  suf- 
ficiently to  clear  myself  in  this  matter.  Stillingfictt. 

How  shall  such  hypocrites  reform  the  state, 
On  whom  the  brothers  can  recriminate?  Dryden. 

To  Recri'minate.  v.  a.  To  accuse  in 
return.  Unusual. 

Did  not  Joseph  lie  under  black  infamy  ?  he 
scorned  so  nmch  as  to  clear  himself,  or  to  recri- 
minate the  strumpet.  South. 

Recrimina'tion.  n.s.  [recrimination, 
Fr.  from  recriminate,]  Return  of  one 
accusation  with  another. 

Publick  defamation  will  seem  disobliging 
enough  to  provoke  a  return,  which  again  begets  a 

,  rejoinder,  and  so  the  quarrel  is  carried  on  with 
mutual  recriminations.    Government  of' the  Tongue. 

Recrimina'tor.  n.s.  [from  recrimi- 
nate.] He  that  returns  one  charge  with 
another, 

Recrude'scent.     adj.  [recrudescens, 
Lat.]  Growing  painful  or  violent  again. 
To  Recrui't.  v.  a.  [recruter,  Fr.] 

1,  To  repair  any  thing  wasted  by  new 
supplies. 

He  was  longer  in  recruitinghh  flesh  than  was 
usual ;  but  by  a  milk  diet  he  recovered  it  Wiseman 

Increase  thy  care  to  save  the  sinking  kind  ; 
With  greens  and  flow'rs  recruit  their  empty  hives. 
And  seek  fresh  forage  to  sustain  their  lives.  Dryd. 

Her  cheeks  glow  the  brighter,  recrii^ing  their 
colour ; 

As  flowers  by  sprinkling  revive  with  fresh  odour. 

Granville. 

This  sun  is  set,  but  see  in  bright  array 
.    What  hosts  of  heavenly  lights  recruit  the  day  ! 
Love  in  a  shining  galaxy  appears 
Triumphant  still.  Granville. 

Seeing  the  variety  of  motion,  which  we  find  in 
the  world  is  always  decreasing,  thereis  a  necessity 
of  conserving  and  recruiting  it  by  active  prin- 
ciples ;  such  as  are  the  cause  of  gravity,  by  which 
planets  and  comets  keep  their  motions  in  their 
orbs,  and  bodies  acquire  great  motion  in  falling. 

Newtmi. 

2.  To  supply  an  army  with  new  men. 

He  trusted  the  earl  of  Holland  with  the  com- 
mand of  that  army,  with  which  he  was  to  be  re- 
cruited and  assisted.  Clarendon. 

To  Recrui't.  v.n.  To  raise  new  soldiers. 

The  French  have  only  Switzerland  besides  their 
own  country  to  recruit  in;  and  we  know  the  diffi- 
culties they  meet  with  in  getting  thence  a  single 
regiment.  Addison. 
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Recrui't.  m.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Supply  of  any  thing  wasted ;  Pope  has 
used  it  less  properly  for  a  substitute  to 
something  wanting. 

Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  deny'd, 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride.  Pope. 

The  endeavour  to  raise  new  men  for  the  recruit 
of  the  army  found  opposition.  Clarendon. 

2.  New  soldiers. 

The  pow'rs  of  Troy 
With  fresh  recruits  their  youthful  chief  sustain: 
Not  theirs  a  raw  and  unexperienc'd  train. 
But  a  firm  bod^'  of  embattel'd  men.  Dryden, 

RECTANGLE,  n.  s,  [rectangle,  Fr. 
rectanguliis,  Lat.]  A  figure  which  has 
one  angle  or  more  of  ninety  degrees. 

If  all  Athens  should  decree,  that  in  rectan^U 
triangles  the  square,  which  is  made  of  the  side 
that  suhtendeth  tlie  right  angle,  is  equal  to  the 
squares  which  are  made  of  the  sides  containing 
the  right  angle,  geometricians  would  not  receive 
satisfaction  without  demonstration. 

Brojim's  Vulgar  Ettouti, 

The  mathematician  considers  the  truth  and  pro- 
perties belonging  to  a  rectangle,  only  as  it  is  in 
idea  in  his  own  mind.  Locke. 

Recta'ngular.  adj,  [rectangulaire,Tr, 
rectus  and  angulus,  Lat.]  Right  angled; 
having  angles  of  ninety  degrees. 

Bricks  moulded  in  their  ordinary  rectangular 
form,  if  they  shall  be  laid  one  by  another  in  a 
level  row  between  any  supporters  sustaining  the 
two  ends,  then  all  the  pieces  will  necessarily  sink. 

Wottm. 

Recta'ngularly,  adv.  [from  rectan- 
gular.] With  right  angles. 

At  the  equator,  the  needle  will  stand  rectangu- 
larly ;  but  approaching  northward  toward  the  tro- 
pic, it  will  regard  the  stone  obliquely.  Brown. 

Recti Fi ABLE.  adj.  [from  rectify.]  Ca- 
pable to  be  set  right. 

The  natural  heat  of  the  parts  being  insufficient 
for  a  perfect  and  thorough  digestion,  the  errors  of 
one  concoction  are  nut  rectijiable  by  another. Broum. 

Rectifica'tion.  n.s.  [rectification,  Tt. 
from  rectify.] 

1.  The  act  of  setting  right  what  is  wrong. 

It  behoved  the  Deity  to  renew  that  revelation 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  rectify  abuses  with  such 
authority  for  the  renewal  rectification,  as  viit 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  was  re- 
vealed. Fcrrhtt. 

2.  In  chymistry,  rectification  is  drawing 
any  thing  over  again  jby  distillation,  to 
make  it  yet  higher  or  finer.  ^  Quincy, 

At  the  first  rectification  of  some  spirit  of  salt  in 
a  retort,  a  single  pound  afforded  no  less  than  six 
ounces  of  phlegm.  BoyU. 

To  RE  CTIFY,  v.  a,  [rectifier,  Fr.  rectus 

and  facio,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  make  right ;  to  reform ;  to  redress. 

That  wherein  unsounder  times  have  done  amiss, 
the  better  ages  ensuing  must  rectify  as  they  may. 

Hooker. 

It  shall  be  bootless 
That  longer  you  defer  the  court,  as  well 
For  your  own  quiet,  as  to  rectify  ' 
What  is  unsettled  in  the  king.  Shakesp. 

Where  a  long  course  of  piety  nas  purged  the 
heart,  and  rectified  the  will,  knowledge  will  break 
in  upon  such  a  soul,  like  the  sun  shining  in  his 
full  might.  South. 

The  substance  of  this  theory  I  mainly  depend_ on, 
being  willing  to  sujjpose  that  many  particularities 
may  be  rectified  upon  farther  thoughts.  Burnet. 

If  those  men  of  parts,  who  have  been  employed 
in  vitiating  tlie  age,  had  endeavoured  to  rectijy 
and  amend  it,  they  needed  not  have  sacrificed 
their  good  sense  to  their  fame.  -  Addison. 

The  false  judgments  he  made  of  things  are 
owned  ;  and  the  methods  pointed  out  by  which 
he  rectified  them.  Atterhury. 
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,  To  exalt  and  improve  by  repeated  dis- 
tillation. 

The  skin  hath  been  kept  white  and  smootli  for 
above  fifteen  years,  by  being  included  with  rec- 
lified  spirits  of  wine  in  a  cyliadrictil  glass.  Chew 
kctili'near.  \adj.  \rectus  a.n  A  line  a, 
KCTILi'neous.  j  Lat.]  Consisting  of 
right  lines. 

There  are  only  three  rectilineous  and  ordinate 
figures,  which  can  serve  to  this  purpose  ;  and  ii 
ordinate  or  unlike  ones  must  have  been  not  only 
less  elegant,  but  unequul.  Ray. 

This  image  was  oblong  and  not  oval,  but  ter- 
minated with  two  rectUinear  a.nd  parallel  sides  and 
two  semicircular  ends.  Newton. 

The  rays  of  light,  whether  they  be  very  small 
bodies  projected,  or  only  motion  and  force  pro- 
pagated, are  moved  in  right  lines  ;  and  whenever 

ray  of  light  is  by  any  obstacle  turned  out  of 
Its  rectilinear  way,  it  will  never  return  into  the 
same  rectilinear  way,  unless  perhaps  by  very  great 
accident.  Neu-ton'sUptichs. 
e'ctitude,  n.  s.  [rectitude,  Fr.  from 
rectus,  Lat.] 
Straitness ;  not  curvity. 
Rightness ;  uprightness ;  freedom  from 
moral  curvity  or  obliquity. 

Faith  and  repentance,  togetlier  with  the  recti- 
;udeof  their  present  engagement,  would  fully  pre- 
lare  tbem  for  a  better  life.  Kins;  Charles. 

Calm  the  disorders  of  thy  mind,  by  reflecting 
m  the  wisdom,  equity  and  absolute  rectitude  of 
ill  his  proceedings.  Atterburi/. 

i'CTOR.  n.  s.  [recteur,  Fr.  rector,  Lat.] 
Ruler  ;  lord  ;  governour. 

God  is  the  supreme  rector  of  the  world,  and  of 
ill  those  subordinate  parts  thereof.  Hale. 

When  a  rector  of  an  university  of  scholars  is 
;hosen  by  the  corporation  or  university,  the  elec- 
ion  ought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  superior  of  such 
miversity.       .  Aylijf  'e's  Parergon. 

Parson  of  an  unimpropriated  parish. 
I'CTORSHip.  U.S.  [rectorat,  Fr.  from 
''ector.^    The  rank  or  office  of  rector. 

Had  your  bodies 
Jo  heart  among  you  ?  or  had  you  tongues  to  cry 
^.gainst  the  rectorship  ofjudgment?  Shakesp. 

I'cTORY.  n.  s.  [rectorcrie,  Fr.  from  rec- 
or.] 

A  rectory  or  parsonage  is  a  spiritual  living,  com- 
losed  of  land,  tithe  and  other  oblations  of  the 
leople,  separate  or  dedicate  to  God  in  any  con- 
regation  for  the  service  of  his  church  there,  and 
or  the  maintenance  of  the  governour  or  minister 
hereof,  to  whose  charge  the  same  is  committed. 

Spdman. 

jcuba'tion.  n.  s.  [recubo,  Lat.]  The 
let  of  lying  or  leaning. 

Whereas  our  translation  renders  it  sitting,  it 
;annot  have  that  illation,  for  the  French  and  Ita- 
ian  translations  express  neither  position  of  session 
)r  recubation.  Brown. 

scu'le,   for  Recoil,    [reculer,  Fr.] 

Spenser. 

scu'mbency.  U.S.  [from  recumbejit.] 
The  posture  of  lying  or  leaning. 
In  that  memorable  shew  of  Germanicus,  twelve 
iephants  danced  unto  the  sound  of  musick,  and 
after  laid  them  down  in  tricliniums,  or  places  of 
festival  recumbency.  Brown. 
Rest ;  repose. 

When  the  mind  has  been  once  habituated  to 
this  lazy  recumbency  and  satisfaction  on  the  ob- 
vious surface  of  things,  it  is  in  danger  to  rest  sa- 
tisfied there.  Locke. 

ECU'MBENT,  adj.  [recumbens,  Lat.] 
Lying;  leaning, 

TIk'  Roman  recumfeeni,  or  more  properly  accum- 
bent,  posture  in  eating  was  introduced  after  the 
first  Punick  war.  Arbuthnot. 
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PiECUpera'tion.  n.  s.  [recuperatio,  Lat] 

The  recovery  of  a  thing  lost. 
Recuperative,  or  Recu'peratory. 

adj.    [from  recuperation.]  Belonging 

to  recovery. 
To  Recu'r.  v.  n.  [recurro,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  come  back  to  the  thought ;  to  revive 
in  the  mind. 

The  idea,  I  have  once  had,  will  be  uncliange 
ably  the  same,  as  long  as  it  recurs  the  same  in  my 
memory.  Locke. 

In  this  life  the  thoughts  of  God  and  a  future 
state  often  offer  themselves  to  us ;  they  often 
spring  up  in  our  minds,  and  when  expelled,  recur 
again.  Calamy. 

A  line  of  the  golden  verses  of  tiie  Pythagoreans 
recurring  on  the  memory,  hath  often  guarded 
youth  from  a  temptation  to  vice.  Watts. 

When  any  word  has  been  used  to  signify  an 
idea,  that  old  idea  will  recur  in  the  mind  when 
the  word  is  heard.  Watts. 

2.  [Recourir,  Fr.]  To  have  recourse  to ; 
to  take  refuge  in. 

If  to  avoid  succession  in  eternal  existence,  they 
recur  to  the  punctum  stans  of  the  schools,  they  will 
thereby  very  little  help  us  to  a  more  positive  idea 
of  infinite  duration.  Locke. 

The  second  cause  we  know,  but  trouble  not  our- 
selves to  recur  to  the  first.  Wake. 
To  Recu're.  v.  a.  [re  and  c^^re.]  Tore- 
cover  fi'om  sickness  or  labour.  Not  in 
use. 

Through  wise  handling  and  fair  governance, 
I  him  recured  to  a  better  will. 
Purged  from  drugs  of  foul  intemperance.  Spenser. 

Phcebus  pure 
In  western  waves  liis  weary  wagon  did  recure. 

Spenser. 

With  one  look  she  doth  my  life  dismay. 
And  with  another  doth  it  strait  recure.  Spenser. 

The  wanton  boy  was  shortly  well  recur'd 
Of  that  his  malady.  Spenser. 

Thy  death's  wound 
Which  he  who  comes  thy  Saviour  shall  recure, 
Not  by  destroying  Satan,  but  his  works 
In  thee  and  in  thy  seed.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Recu're.  n.  s.  Recovery  ;  remedy. 

Whatsoever  fell  into  the  enemies  hands,  was 
lost  without  j-ecitre :  the  old  men  were  slain,  the 
young'men  led  away  into  captivity.  Knoltes. 
Recu'rrence.  )  n.  s.  [from  recurrent.] 
Recu'rrency.  j  Return. 

Although  the  opinion  at  present  be  well  sup- 
pressed, yet,  from  some  strings  of  tradition  and 
fruitful  recurrence  of  error,  it  may  revive  in  the 
next  generation.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

RECU  RRENT,  adj.  [recurrent,  Fr,  re- 
currens,  Lat.]  Returning  from  time  to 
time. 

Next  to  lingering  durable  pains,  short  intermit- 
tent or  swift  recurrent  pains  precipitate  patients 
unto  consumptions.  Harvey. 

Recu  rsion,  n.  s.  [recursus,  Lat,]  Re- 
turn. 

One  of  the  assistants  told  the  recursions  of  the 
other  pendulum  hanging  in  the  free  air.  Boyle. 

Recurva'tion,  7  K.  s.  [i-ecurvo,  Lat.] 
Recu'rvity,      )    Flexure  backwards. 

Ascending  first  into  a  capsulary  reception  of 
the  breast  bone  by  a  serpentine  recurvation,  it  as- 
cendeth  again  into  the  neck.  Brown. 
Recu'rvous.  adj.  [recurvus,  Lat.]  Bent 
backward. 

I  have  not  observed  tails  in  all  ;  but  in  others  I 
have  observed  long  recurvous  tails,  longer  than 
their  bodies.  Derham. 

Recu'sant.  w.  s.  [recusans,  Lat]  One 
that  refuses  any  terms  of  communion  or 
society. 

They  demand  of  tlie  lords,  that  no  recusant  lord 
might  have  a  vote  in  passing  that  act.  Clarendon. 
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All  that  are  recusants  of  holy  rites.       Holyday.  . 
Were  all  corners  ransacked,  what  a  multitude 
ofrecusants  should  we  find  upon  a  far  differing  ac- 
count from  th.\t  of  conscience  I       Decay  of  Piety. 
To  Recu'se.   v.  n,    [recuser,  Fr.  recuso, 
Lat.]    To  refuse,    A  juridical  word. 

The  humility,  as  well  of  understanding  as  man-  ^ 
nersofthe  fathers,  will  not  let  them  be  troubled, 
when  they  are  recused  as  judges.  Digby. 

A  judge  may  proceed  notwithstanding  my  ap- 
peal, unless  I  recuse  him  as  a  suspected  judge. 

Ayliffe. 

RED.  adj.  [from  the  old  Sax.  jieb ;  rhud, 
Welsh.  As  the  town  of  Hertford,  Mr. 
Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  noteth,  first 
was  called,  by  the  Saxons,  Herudford, 
the  rud  ford,  or  the  red  ford  or  water ; 
high  Dut,  7  ot ;  from  the  Greek  '^v^^ov ; 
Fr.  rouge ;  Ital.  ruhro ;  from  the  Lat. 
ruber.  Peacham.]  Of  the  colour  of 
blood,  of  one  of  the  primitive  colours, 
which  is  subdivided  into  many  ;  as  scar- 
let, vermilion,  crimson. 

Look  I  so  pale  ? 
— Ay,  and  no  man  in  the  presence. 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks.  Shak. 

Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northwaid  born. 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest.  Shakes]}. 

His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,  and  his  teeth 
white  with  milk.  Genesis,  xlix.  12. 

His  e^es  dart  forth  red  flames  which  scare  the 
night, 

And  with  worse  fires  the  trembling  ghosts  aft'right. 

Cowley. 

Th'  angelick  squadron  turn'd  fiery  red.  Milton. 

If  red  lead  and  white  paper  be  placed  in  the  red 
light  of  the  coloured  spectrum,  made  in  a  dark 
cliamber  by  the  refraction  of  a  prism,  the  paper 
will  appear  more  lucid  than  the  red  lead,  and 
therefore  reflects  the  rcfZ  making  rays  more  co- 
piously than  red  lead  doth.  Newton's  Opticks. 

The  sixth  red  was  at  first  of  a  vtry  fair  and 
lively  scarlet,  and  soon  after  of  a  brighter  colour, 
being  very  pure  and  brisk,  and  the  best  of  all  the 
reds.  Newton's  Opticks. 

Why  heavenly  truth. 
And  moderation  fair,  were  the  red  marks 
Of  superstition's  scourge.  Thomson's  Winter. 

To  Reda'rgue.d.  a.  [redarguo,  Lat.]  To 
refute.    Not  in  use. 

The  last  wittily  redargues  the  pretended  finding 
of  coin,  graved  with  the  image  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
in  the  American  mines.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 
Redberried  shrub  cassia,  n.  s.  A 
plant.  It  is  male  and  female  in  different 
plants :  the  male  hath  flowers  consisting 
of  many  stamina  or  threads,  without  any 
petals;  these  are  always  steril :  the  fe- 
male plants,  which  have  no  conspicuous 
power,  produce  spherical  berries,  in 
which  are  included  nuts  of  the  same 
form.  Miller. 
Re'dbreast.  n.  s.  A  small  bird,  so 
named  from  the  colour  of  its  breast. 

No  burial  this  pretty  babe 
Of  any  man  receives. 

But  robin  redbreast  painfully 
Did  cover  him  with  leaves.    Children  in  the  Wood. 

The  redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods, 
Pays  to  trusted  man  his  annual  visit.  Thomson. 

Re'dcoat.  w.  s.  a  name  of  contempt  for 
a  soldier. 

The  fearful  passenger,  who  travels  late. 
Shakes  at  the  moonshine  shadow  of  a  rush. 
And  sees  a  redcoat  rise  from  ev'ry  bush.  Dryden, 

To  Re'dden.  v.  a.  [from  red.]  To  make 
red. 

Ill  a  heav'n  serene,  refulgent  arms  appear 
Bed'ning  the  skies,  and  glitt'ring  all  around, 
'J'he  temper'd  metals  clash.  Drydens  £neid. 
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To  Re'dden.  t'.  71.    To  grow  red. 

With  shame  they  riddend,  and  with  spigl 
grew  pale.  Dryd.  J uvenal, 

Turn  upon  the  ladies  in  the  pit, 
And  if  they  redden,  you  are  sure  'tis  wit.  Addison 

The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
Thered'ning  orange  and  the  swelling  grain,  ^ddis 

For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed,  and  amberflow, 
The  coral  redden,  and  the  rub^  glow.  Pope, 

Appius  reddem  at  each  word  3  (m  speak, 
And  stares  tremendous  wilh  a  tiircat'ning  eye. 
Like  some  fierce  tj'raut  in  old  tapestry.  Pope. 
Re'ddish.  adj.  [from  red.]  Somewhat 
red, 

A  bright  spot,  white  and  somewhat  reddish. 

Leoiticus. 

Re'ddishness.  n.s.  [from  reddish.]  Ten- 
dency to  redness. 

Two  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin,  by  fusion 
brought  into  one  mass,  the  whiteness  of  the  tin  is 
more  conspicuous  than  the  reddishness  of  the  cop- 
per. Boyle. 
Reddi'tion.  n.  s.  [from  rerfrfo,  Lat]  Res- 
titution. 

She  is  reduced  to  a  perfect  obedience,  partly  by 
voluntary  reddition  and  desire  of  protection,  and 
partly  by  conquest.  Howel. 

Re'dditive.  adj.  [redditivus,  Lat.]  An- 
swering to  an  interrogative.  A  term  of 
grammar. 

Re'ddle.  71.  s.    A  sort  of  mineral. 

Reddle  is  an  earth  of  the  metal  kind ,  of  a  tolera 
biy  close  and  even  texture :  its  surface  is  smooth 
and  somewhat  glossy,  and  it  is  soft  and  unctuous 
to  the  touch,  staining  the  fingers  very  much  :  in 
England  we  have  the  finest  in  the  world.  Hill. 

Rede.  w.  s,  [jiEeb,  Sax.]  Counsel;  advice 
Not  used. 

Do  not  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Sheiv  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven; 
Whilst  he  a  puft  and  reckless  libertine, 
Himsdf  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  rede.         Shakesp.  Hamlet. 
To  Rede.  v.  a.  [jiseban,  Sax.]  To  advise 
1  rede  thee  hence  to  remove, 
Lest  thou  the  price  of  my  displeasure  prove. Spens. 
To  REDEE'M.  v.  a.  [rcdiTno,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  ransom  ;  to  relieve  fi-om  forfeiture 
or  captivity  by  paying  a  price. 

The  kinsman  said,  I  cannot  redeem  it  for  myself, 
lest  I  mar  mine  inheritance.  Ruth,  iv.  6. 

2.  Toreseue;  to  recover. 

How  if,  when  1  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
I  awake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 
Gome  to  redeem  me  ?  there's  a  fearful  point !  Shah, 

Thy  father 
Levied  an  army,  weeniiig  to  redeem 
And  re-instal  me  in  the  diadem.  Shaltesp, 

Th'Almightj  from  the  grave 
Hath  vae  redeem' d  f  he  will  the  humble  save. iSanrf^s, 
Redeem  Israel,  O  God,  out  of  all  his  troubles. 

Psalm  XXV. 

Redeem  from  this  reproach  my  waud'ring  ghost 

Vrydeii. 

3.  To  recompense;  to  compensate;  to 
make  amends  for. 

Waywardly  proud  ;  and  therefore  bold,  because 
extremely  faulty  ;  and  yet  having  no  good  thing 
to  redeem  these.  •  Sidney. 

This  feather  stirs,  she  lives ;  if  it  be  so, 
It  is  a  chance  which  dees  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  1  have  felt.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Having  committed  a  fault,  he  became  the  more 
obsequious  and  pliant  to  redeem  it.  IVottm, 

Think  it  not  hard,  if  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
You  can  secure  the  constancy  of  fate, 
Whose  kindness  sent  what  does  your  malice  seem, 
By  lesser  ills  the  greater  to  redeem.  Dryden. 

4.  To  free  by  paying  an  atonement. 

Thou  hast  one  daughter, 
Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curse, 
Which  twain  have  brought  he~r  to.  Shakesp. 

5.  To  pay  the  penalty  of. 
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Which  of  you  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 
Man's  mortal  crime  ?  Milton. 

6.  To  perform  the  work  of  universal  re- 
demption ;  to  confer  the  inestimable  be- 
nefit of  reconciliation  to  God. 
Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse.    Gal.  iii.  13. 

Redee'mable.  a<//,  [fvora  1-edeein.]  Ca- 
pable of  redemption. 

Redee'mableness.  71.  s.  [from  redeema- 
ble.]   The  state  of  being  redeemable. 

Redee'mer.  71.  s.  [{xom  redeem.] 

1 .  One  who  ransoms  or  redeems ;  a  ran- 
somer. 

She  inflamed  him  so. 
That  he  would  algates  with  Pyrocles  fight. 

And  his  redeemer  challeng'd  for  his  foe. 
Because  he  had  not  well  maintain'd  his  right. 

Spenser. 

2.  The  Saviour  of  the  world. 

I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence  ; 
And  now  in  peace  my  soul  sliall  part  to  heav'n. 

Shakesp. 

Man's  friend,  his  mediator,  his  design'd 
Both  ransom  and  redeemer  voluntary.  Wlton. 

When  saw  we  thee  any  way  distressed,  and  re- 
lieved thee  ?  will  be  the  question  of  those,  to  whom 
heaven  itself  will  be  at  the  last  day  awarded,  as 
having  ministered  to  their  redeemer.  Boyle. 

To  Redeli'ver.  v.  a.  [re  and  deliver.]  To 
deliver  back. 

I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  redeliver.  Shakesp. 

Instruments  judicially  exhibited,  are  not  of  the 
acts  of  courts  :  and  therefore  may  be  redelivered 
on  the  demand  of  the  person  that  exhibited  them. 

Ayliff'e's  Parergon. 

Redeli'very.  n.  s.  [from  redeliver.]  The 
act  of  delivering  back. 

To  Redema'nd.  v.  a.  \redemander,  Fr. 
re  and  dema7id.]    To  demand  back 

Threescore  attacked  the  place  where  t^ey  were 
kept  in  custody,  and  rescued  them  :  the  duke  re- 
demands  his  prisoners,  but  receiving  excuses,  re- 
solved to  do  himself  justice.  Addison. 

Rede'mption.  71.  s.  [redemption,Yv.  >-e- 
demptio,  Lat.] 

1.  Ransome;  release. 

Utter  darkness  his  place 
Ordain'd  without  redemption,  without  end. Milton. 

2.  Purchase  of  God's  favour  by  the  death 
of  Christ. 

I  charge  3'ou,  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption. 
That  you  depart,  and  lay  no  hands  on  me.i'/mfcesp. 

The  Saviour  son  be  glorify'd. 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  dy'd.  Dryden. 

The  salvation  of  our  souls  may  be  advanced,  by 
firmly  believing  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption, 
and  by  imitating  the  example  of  those  primitive 
patterns  of  piety.  Nelson. 

Rede'mptory.  adj.  [from  redemptus, 
Lat.]    Paid  for  ransome. 

Omega  sings  the  exequies. 
And  Hector's  redemptnry  price.   Chapman's  Iliads. 

Re'dgum.  n.s.  [from  red  and  gum.]  A 
disease  of  children  newly  born. 

Re'dhot.  [red  and  hot.]  Heated  to 
redness. 

Iron  red/iot  burneth  and  consumeth  not.  Bacon. 

Is  not  fire  a  body  heated  so  hot  as  to  emit  light 
copiously  for  what  else  is  a  redhot  iron  than  fire  ? 
and  what  else  is  a  burning  coal  than  redhot  wood  ? 

Newton's  Opticks. 

The  redhot  metal  hisses  in  the  lake.  Pope. 
REDI'NTEGRATE.  adj.  [redintegratus, 
Lat.]    Restored ;  renewed  ;  made  new. 

Charles  VIII.  received  the  kingdom  of  France 
in  flourishing  estate,  being  redintet^rate  in  those 
principal  members,  which  anciently  had  been  por- 
tions of  the  crown,  and  were  after  dissevered  :  so 
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as  they  remained  only  in  homage,  and  not  in  so- 
vereignty. Bacon. 

Redintegra'tion.  m.  s.  [from  7-edinte- 
grate.] 

1.  Renovation;  restoration. 

They  kept  the  feast  indeed,  but  witli  the  leven 
of  malice,  and  absurdly  commemorated  the  redin- 
tegration of  his  natural  body,  by  mutilating  and 
dividing  his  mystical.  Decay  ofPiety, 

2.  Hedintegration  chymists  call  the  re- 
storing any  mixed  body  or  matter,  whose 
form  has  been  destroyed,  to  its  former 
nature  and  constitution.  Quincy. 
_  He  but  prescribes  as  a  bare  chymical  purifica- 
tion of  nitre,  what  I  teach  as  a  philosophical  redin- 
tegration of  \t.  Boyle, 

Re'dlead.  n.  s.  [red and  lead.]  Minium; 
lead  calcined. 

To  drawwith  dry  colours,  make  long  pastils, 
by  grinding  redlead  with  strong  wort,  and  so  roll 
them  up  into  long  rolls  like  pencils,  drying  them 
in  the  sun.  Peacham, 
Re'dness.  71.  s.  [from  red.]    The  quality 
of  being  red. 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lips.  Shakesp, 
111  the  red  sea  most  apprehend  a  material  red- 
ness, from  whence  they  derive  its  common  deno- 
mination. BrowTi. 

The  glowing  redness  of  the  berries  vies  with  the 
verdure  of  their  leaves.  Spectator. 

Re'dolence.  )  71.  s.  [from  i-edolent.] 
Re'dolency.  3    Sweet  scent. 

We  have  all  the  redolence  of  the  perfumes  we 
burn  upon  his  altars.  Boyle. 
Their  flowers  attract  spiders  with  their  redolency. 

Mortimer. 

RE'DOLENT.  adj.  [redolens,  Lat.]  Sweet 
of  scent. 

Thy  love  excels  the  joys  of  vpine ; 
Thy  odours,  O  how  redolent !  Sandy's  Paraphrase. 

To  Redouble,  v.  a.  [redoubler,  Fr.  re  and 
double.] 

1.  To  repeat  in  return. 
So  ended  she  ;  and  all  the  rest  around 

To  her  redoubled  that  her  undersong.  Spenser. 

2.  To  repeat  often. 
They  ivere 

As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks. 
So  they  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe.  Shak.Mac. 

3.  To  increase  by  addition  of  the  same 
quantity  over  and  over. 

Mimas  and  Parnassus  sweat. 
And  jEtna  rages  with  redoubled  heat.  Addison. 

To  Redou'ble.  v.  71.  To  become  twice 
as  much. 

If  we  consider  that  our  whole  eternity  is  to  take 
its  colour  from  those  hours  which  we  here  employ 
ill  virtue  or  vice,  the  argument  redoubles  upon  us, 
for  putting  in  practice  this  method  of  passing  away 
our  time.  Addison's  Spectator. 

Redou'bt.  71.  s.  [reduit,  redoute,  Fr.  ri- 
dotta,  Ital.]  The  outwork  of  a  fortifica- 
tion ;  a  fortress. 

Every  great  ship  is  as  an  impri^giiable  fort,  and 
our  safe  and  commodious  ports  are  as  redoubts  to 
secure  them.  Bacon. 

Redoubtable,  adj.  [redoubtable,  Fr.] 
Formidable ;  terrible  to  foes. 

The  enterprising  Mr.  Lintot,  the  redoubtable  ri- 
val of  Mr.  Tonson,  overtook  me.  Pope. 

Redoubted,  adj.  [7-edoubte,  Fr.]  Dread; 
awful ;  formidable.    Not  in  use. 

His  kingdom's  seat  Cleopolis  is  red. 
There  to  obtain  some  such  redoubted  knight. 
That  parents  dear  from  tyrant's  power  deliver 
might.  Spenser. 
So  far  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted  lord. 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love.  Shak. 

To  Redound,  v.ti.  [redundo,Lat.] 
1.  To  be  sent  back  by  reaction. 
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The  evil,  soon 
Diiv'ii  back,  redounded,  as  a  flood,  on  those 
From  whom  it  sprung.  Milton  s  Par.  Lost, 

Nor  liope  to  be  myself  less  miserable, 
By  what  I  seek,  but  others  to  make  sucli 
As  I,  thoufjh  thereby  worse  to  me  redound. Milton. 
I.  To  conduce  in  the  consequence. 

As  the  care  of  our  national  commerce  redoimds 
more  to  the  riches  arid  prosperity  of  the  publick 
than  any  other  act  of  government,  the  state  of  it 
should  be  marked  out  in  every  particular  reign 
%vith  greater  distinction.  Addison. 

He  had  drawn  many  observations  together, 
which  very  much  redound  to  the  honour  of  this 
prince.  Addison. 

The  honour  done  to  our  religion  ultimately  re- 
dounds to  God  the  author  of  it.  Rogers's  Serino7is. 
,  To  proceed  in  the  consequence. 

As  both  these  monsters  will  devour  great  quan 
titles  of  paper,  there  will  no  small  use  redound 
from  them  to  that  manufacture.    Addison's  Guard. 

fo  REDRE'SS.  V.  a.  [redresser,  Fr.] 
..  To  set  right;  to  amend. 

In  yonder  spring  of  roses. 
Find  what  to  redress  till  noon.  Milton. 
;.  To  relieve  ;  to  remedy ;  to  ease.    It  is 
sometimes  used  of  persons,  but  more 
properly  of  things. 

She  felt  with  me,  what  I  felt  of  my  captivity, 
and  streight  laboured  to  redress  my  pain,  which 
was  her  pain.  Sidney. 

'Tis  thine,  O  king  !  th'  afflicted  to  redress.  Bryd. 

Lighter  affronts  and  injuries  Christ  conmiands 
us  not  to  redress  by  law,  but  to  bear  with  patience. 

Kettlewell. 

In  countries  of  freedom,  princes  are  bound  to 
protect  their  subjects  in  liberty,  property,  and  re- 
ligion, to  receive  their  petitions,  and  redress  their 
grievances.  Swift. 

.Edre'ss.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
,  Reformation;  amendment. 

To  seek  reformation  of  evil  laws  is  commenda- 
ble, but  for  us  tlie  more  necessary  is  a  speedy  re- 
dress of  ourselves.  Hooker. 
,  Relief ;  remedy. 

No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right ; 
No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  to  thee.  Shakesp, 

Such  people  as  break  the  law  of  nations,  all  na- 
tions are  interested  to  suppress,  considering  that 
the  particular  states,  being  the  delinquents,  can 
give  no  redress.  Bacon, 

Grief,  finding  no  redress,  ferment  and  rage. 
Nor  less  than  wounds  immedicable, 
Rankle,  and  fester,  and  gangrene 
To  black  mortification.  Milton. 

A  few  may  complain  without  reason  ;  but  there 
is  occasion  for  redress  when  the  cry  is  universal. 

Davenant. 

.  One  who  gives  relief. 

Fair  majesty,  the  refuge  and  redress 
Of  those  whom  fate  pursues,  and  wants  oppress. 

Dri/den. 

i.EDRE'ssiVE.  adj.  [from  redress.]  Suc- 
cour; affording  remedy.  A  word  not 
authorised. 

The  generous  band. 
Who,  touch'd  with  human  woe,  redressive  search'd 
Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jail.  Thomson. 
Ho  Redsea'r.   v.  n.  [red  and  sear.]  A 
term  of  workmen. 

If  iron  be  too  cold,  it  will  not  feel  the  weight  of 
the  hammer,  when  it  will  not  batter  under  the 
hammer;  and  if  it  be- too  hot,  it  will  redsear,  tliat 
is,  break  or  crack  under  the  hammer.  Moxon. 

Ie'dshank.  n.  s.  [red  and  shank.] 
I.  This  seems  to  be  a  contemptuous  appel- 
lation for  some  of  the  people  of  Scotland. 

He  sent  over  his  brother  Edward  with  a  power 
of  Scots  and  redshanks  unto  Ireland,  where  they 
got  footing.  Spenser. 

-•  A  bird.  Ainsworth. 
f!.E'DSTART,  or  Re'dtail.  n.s.  [phmnicu- 
rus,  Lat.]    A  bird. 
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Re'dstreak.  n.  s.  [red  and  sitrak.] 

1.  An  apple. 

'J"he  redstreak,  of  all  cyder  fruit,  hath  obtamed 
the  preference,  being  but  a  kind  of  wilding,  and 
thougli  kept  long,  yet  is  never  pleasing  to  the  pa- 
late ;  there  are  several  sorts  of  redstreak  :  some 
sorts  of  them  have  red  veins  running  through  the 
whole  fruit,  which  is  esteemed  to  give  the  cydei 
the  richest  tincture.  Mortimer. 

2.  Cyder  pressed  from  the  redstreak. 
Redstreak  he  quaffs  beneath  the  Cbianti  vine. 

Gives  Tuscan  yearly  for  thy  Scudmore's  wine. 

Smith. 

To  REDU'CE.  V.  a.  [reduce,  Lat.  reduire, 
Fr.] 

1.  To  bring  back.  Obsolete. 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  lord  ! 
That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again.  Shah. 

2.  To  bring  to  the  former  state. 

It  were  but  just 
And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust. 
Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back 
All  I  receiv'd.  Milton. 

3.  To  reform  from  any  disorder. 
That  temper  in  the  archbishop,  who  licensed 

their  most  pernicious  writings,  left  his  successor  a 
very  difficult  work  to  do,  to  reform  and  reduce 
church  into  order,  that  had  been  so  long  neglected, 
and  so  ill  filled.  Clarendon 

4.  To  bring  in  to  any  state  of  diminution. 
A  diaphanous  body,  reduced  to  very  minute 

parts,  thereby  acquires  many  little  surfaces  in  a 
narrow  compass.  Boyle. 

His  ire  will  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essential.  Milton 

The  ordmary  smallest  measure  is  looked  on  as 
an  unit  in  number,  when  the  mind  by  division 
would  reduce  them  into  less  fractions.  Locke. 

5.  To  degrade  ;  to  impair  in  dignity. 
There  is  nothing  so  bad,  b>it  a  man  may  lay 

liold  of  something  about  it,  that  will  atl'ord  matter 
of  excuse;  nor  nothing  so  excellent  but  a  man 
may  fasten  upon  something  belonging  to  it, where- 
by to  reduce  it.  Tillotson. 

S.  To  bring  into  any  state  of  misery  or 
meanness. 

The  most  prudent  part  was  his  moderation  and 
indulgence,  not  reducing  them  to  desperation. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

7.  To  subdue. 

Under  thee,  as  head  supreme. 
Thrones,  princedoms,  pow'rs,  dominions,  I  rer^xce. 

Milton. 

8.  To  bring  into  any  state  more  within 
reach  or  power. 

To  have  this  project  reduced  to  practice,  there 
seems  to  want  nothing. 

9.  To  reclaim  to  order. 

Left  desert  utmost  liell, 
Reduc'd  in  careful  watch  round  their  metropolis. 

Milton. 

10.  To  subject  to  a  rule ;  to  bring  into  a 
class :  as,  the  insects  are  reduced  to 
tribes ;  the  variations  of  language  are 
reduced  to  rules, 

Redu'cement.  n.  s.  [from  reduce.]  The 
act  of  bringing  back,  subduing,  reform- 
ing, or  diminishing ;  reduction. 

The  navy  received  blessing  from  Pope  Sixtus, 
and  was  assigned  as  an  apostolical  mission  for  the 
reducement  of  this  kingdom  to  the  obedience  of 
Rome.  Bacon. 

Redu'cer,  n.  s.  [from  reduce.]  One 
that  reduces. 

Tiiey  could  not  learn  to  digest,  that  the  man, 
which  tliey  so  long  had  used  to  mask  their  own 
appetites,  should  now  be  the  reducer  of  thcni  into 
order.  Sidney. 

Redxj'cible.  adj.  [fiGxa.  reduce.]  Possible 
to  be  reduced. 
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'All  law  that  a  man  is  obliged  by,  is  reducible  to 
the  law  of  nature,  the  positive  law  of  God  in  his 
word,  and  the  law  of  man,  enacted  by  the  civil 
power.  South. 

Actions  that  promote  society  and  mutual  fel- 
lowship, seem  reducible  to  a  proneness  to  do  good 
to  others,  and  a  ready  sense  of  any  good  done  by 
others.  _  South. 

All  the  parts  of  painting  are  reducible  into  these 
mentioned  by  oilr  autbor.  Drvden's  Dufres. 

If  minerals  are  not  convertible  "into  another 
species,  though  of  the  same  genus,  much  less  can 
they  be  surmised  reducible  into  a  species  of  ano- 
ther genus.  Harvey  on  Consump. 

Our  damps  in  England  are  reducible  to  the  suf- 
focating 01  the  fulminating.  Woodward. 

Redu'cibleness.  n.s.  [from  reducible.] 
Quality  of  being  reducible, 
_  Spirits  of  wine,  by  its  pungent  taste,  and  espe- 
cially by  its  reducibleness,  according  to  Ilelniont, 
into  alcali  and  water,  seems  to  be  as  well  of  a 
saline  as  a  sulphureous  nature.  Boyle. 

Redu'ction.  n.  s.  [reduction,  Fr.  from 

reductus,  Lat.] 
1.  The  act  of  reducing;  state  of  being  re- 
duced. 

Some  will  have  these  years  to  be  but  months  ; 
but  we  have  no  certain  evidence  that  they  used 
to  account  a  month  a  year;  and  if  we  had,  yet 
that  reduction  will  not  serve.  Hale. 

Every  thing  visibly  tended  to  the  reduction  of 
his  sacred  majesty,  and  all  persons  in  their  several 
stations  began  to  make  way  and  prepare  for  it. 

Fell. 

I.  In  arithmetick,  reduction  brings  two  or 
more  numbers  of  different  denomina- 
tions into  one  denomination.  Cocker. 
Redu'ctive.  adj.  [reductif,  Fr.  reductus, 
Lat.]  Having  the  power  of  retlucing. 
It  is  used  as  a  substantive  by  Hale. 

Thus  far  concerning  these  reduciives  by  inunda- 
tions and  conflagrations.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Redu'ctively.  adv.  [from  reductive.]  By 
reduction ;  by  consequence. 

If  they  be  our  superiors,  then  'tis  modesty  and 
reverence  to  all  such  in  general, atleastj-eciuctu'eii/. 

Hammond. 

Other  niceties,  though  they  are  not  matter  of 
conscience,  singly  and  apart,are  yet  soreductively; 
that  is,  though  they  are  not  so  in  the  abstract, 
they  become  so  by  affinity  and  connection. 

L'  Estrange. 

Redu'ndance.  \  n.  s.  [i-edundaiitia, Lat. 
Redu'ndancy.  j      from  redundant.] 
Superfluity  ;  superabundance ;  exube- 
rance. 

The  cause  of  generation  seemeth  to  be  fulness 
for  generation  is  from  redundancy :  this  fulness 
ariseth  from  the  nature  of  the  creature,  if  it  be 
hot,  and  moist  and  sanguine  ;  or  from  plenty  of 
food .  Bacon. 

It  is  a  quality,  that  confines  a  man  wholly  with- 
in himself,  leaving  him  void  of  that  principle, 
which  alone  sliould  dispose  him  to  coniniunicate 
and  impart  tliose  redundancies  of  good,  that  he  is 
possessed  of.  South. 

I  shall  show  our  poet's  rediOTcZance  of  wit,  just- 
ness of  comparisons,  and  elegance  of  descriptions. 

Garth. 

Labour  ferments  the  humours,  casts  them  into 
their  proper  channels,  and  throws  off  redundancies. 

Addison. 

REDU'NDANT.  adj.  [redundans,  Lat.] 

1,  Superabundant;  exuberant;  superflu- 
ous. 

His  head. 

With  burnish'd  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant.  Milton's  Par. Lost. 

Notwithstanding  the  redundant  oil  in  fishes, 
they  do  notencrease  fat  so  much  as  ^csh. Arbuthn. 

2.  Using  more  words  or  images  than  are 
useful. 
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Where  the  antlior  is  redundant,  mark  those  pa- 
ragraphs to  be  retrenched  ;  when  he  trifles,  aban- 
don those  passages.  Watts. 

Redu'npantly.  adv.  [from  redundant.] 
Superfluously ;  superabundantly. 

ToRedu'plicate.  v.a.  [re  and  duplicate.] 
To  double. 

Reduplica'tion.  n.s.  [{xorartduplicaie.] 
The  act  of  doubling. 

This  is  evident,  when  the  mark  of  exclusion  is 
put ;  as  when  we  speak  of  a  white  thing,  adding 
the  reduplication,  as  white ;  which  excludes  all 
other  considerations.  Digby. 

Redu  plicative,  adj.  [reduplicatij,  Fr. 
from  reduplicate.]  Double. 

Some  logicians  mention  reduplicative  proposi- 
tions ;  as  men,  considered  as  men,  are  rational 
creatures  ;  i.  e.  because  they  are  men.  Watts's  Log. 

Re  dwing,  n.  s,  [turdus  iliacus.]  A  bird. 

Ainsivorth. 

To  Ree.  v.  a.  [I  know  not  the  etymology.] 
To  riddle ;  to  sift. 

After  malt  is  well  rubbed  and  winnowed,  you 
must  then  ree  it  over  in  a  sieve.  Mortimer's  Husb. 

To  Ree  cho,  v.  n.  [re  and  echo.]  To  echo 
back. 

Around  we  stand,  a  melancholy  train, 
And  a  loud  groan  reechoes  from  the  main.  Pajje. 
Ree'chy.  adj.    [from  reech,  corruptly 
formed  from  7-eek.]     Smoky ;  sooty ; 
tanned. 

Let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses. 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out.  Shakesp. 

The  kitchen  raalkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck.  Shak. 

REED.  V.  s.  [peob.  Sax.  ried,  Germ,  arun- 
do,  Lat.] 

1.  An  hollow  knotted  stalk,  which  grows 
in  wet  grounds. 

A  reed  is  distinguished  from  the  grasses  by  its 
magnitude,  and  by  its  having  a  firm  stem :  the 
species  are,  the  large  manured  cane  or  reed,  the 
sugar  cane,  the  common  reed,  the  variegated  reed, 
the  Bambu  cane,  and  dark  red  reed.  Miller. 

This  Derceta,  the  mother  of  Semiramis,  was 
sometimes  a  recluse,  and  falling  in  love  with  a 
goodly  young  man,  she  was  by  bim  with  child, 
which,  for  fear  of  extreme  punishment,  she  con- 
veyed away  and  caused  the  same  to  be  hidden 
among  the  high  reeds  which  grew  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake.  Raleigh. 

Tiie  knotty  bulrush  next  in  order  stood. 
And  all  within  of  reeds  a  trembling  wood.  Dryden 

2.  A  small  pipe,  made  anciently  of  a  reed. 
I'll  speak  between  the  change  of  m.an  and  boy 

With  a  reed  voice.  Shakesp. 

Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed  ' 
Of  Hermes.  Milton. 

3.  An  arrow,  as  made  of  a  i-eed  headed. 
When  the  Parthian  turn'd  his  steed. 

And  from  the  hostile  camp  withdrew  ; 

With  cruel  skill  the  backward  reed 
He  sent;  and  as  he  fied,  he  flew.  Prim: 

Ree'ded.  adj.  [from  reed.]  Covered  with 
reeds. 

Where  houses  be  reeded. 
Now  pare  ofiF  the  moss,  and  go  beat  in  the  reed. 

Tusser, 

Ree'den.  adj.  [from  reed,]  Consisting 
of  reeds. 

Honey  in  the  sickly  hive  infuse 
Through  reeden  pipes.  Dryden's  Virgil's  Georgicks. 

Ree'd-grass.  n.s,  [from  reed  and  grass ; 

sarganion,  Lat.]    A  plant,  bur-reed. 
To  Ree'dify.  v.  a.  [reedijier,  Fr.  re  and 

edify.]    To  rebuild  ;  to  build  again. 

The  ruin'd  walls  he  did  reedify.  Spenser. 
This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood. 
Which  I  have  sumptuously  reedijied.  Shakesp. 
The  yEolians,  who  repeopled,  reedijied  Ilium. 

Sandys. 
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The  house  of  God  they  first  reedify.  Miltcm. 
Ree'dless.    adj.    [from  reed.]  Being 
without  reeds. 

Youths  tomb'd  before  their  parents  were. 
Whom  foul  Coc^'tus'  reedless  banks  enclose.  May. 
Ree'dy.  adj.    [from  reed.]  Abounding 
with  reeds. 

The  sportive  flood  in  two  divides 
And  forms  with  erring  streams  the  reedy  isles. 

Blackmore, 

Th'  adjoining  brook,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock. 
Now  scarcelj'  moving  through  a  reedy  pool.Thoms. 
REEK.  n.  s.  [fiec.  Sax.  reuke,  Dut.] 

1.  Smoke;  steam;  vapour. 

'Tis  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of  a  lime  kiln. 

Shakesp. 

2.  [Reke,  Germ,  any  thing  piled  up.  A 
pile  of  corn  or  hay,  commonly  pronoun- 
ced rick. 

Nor  barns  at  home,  nor  reeks  are  rear'd  abroad. 

Dryden. 

The  cover'd  reek,  much  in  use  westward,  nmst 
needs  prove  of  great  advantage  in  wet  harvests. 

Mortimer. 

To  Reek.  v.n.  [pecan,  Sax.]  To  smoke; 
to  steam ;  to  emit  vapour. 

To  the  battle  came  he  ;  where  he  did 
Run  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 
'Twere  a  perpetual  spoil.  Shak.  Coriolamis. 

Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dung- 
hills. 

They  shall  be  fam'd,  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet 
them. 

And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heav'n.S/ta. 

I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat ;  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 
Soon  dry'd,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. Mi(t. 

Love  one  descended  from  a  race  of  tyrants. 
Whose  blood  yet  reeks  on  my  avenging  sword. 

jSmi(/i. 

Ree'ky.  adj.  [from  reek.]  Smoky  ;  tan- 
ned ;  black. 

Shut  me  in  a  chariiel  house, 
O'ercover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones, 
Withreeky  shanks  and  yellow  chapless  skulls. S/m. 
Reel.  n.  s.  [jteol,  Sax.]  A  turning  frame, 
upon  which  yarn  is  wound  into  skeins 
from  the  spindle. 
To  Reel.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  gather 
yarn  off  the  spindle. 

It  may  be  useful  for  the  reeling  of  yarn.  Wilkins. 
To  Reel.  v.  n.  [rollen,  Dut.  ragla,  Swed.] 
To  stagger  ;  to  incline  in  walking,  first 
to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other.  Spen- 
ser has  applied  it  to  the  feet. 

Him  when  his  mistress  proud  perceiv'd  to  fall. 
While  yet  his  feeble  feet  fur  faintness  reel'd. 
She  'gan  call,  help  Orgopllo  !  Spemer. 

What  news  in  this  our  tott'ring  state  ? 
—It  is  areeling  world, 
And  I  believe  will  never  stand  upright. 
Till  Richard  wear  the  garland.  Shakesp. 

It  is  amiss  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tipling  with  a  slave. 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon.  Shakesp. 

They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man.  Psalms. 

Grope  in  the  dark,  and  to  no  seat  confine 
Their  wand'ring  feet,  and  reel  as  drunk  with  wine. 

Sandys. 

He  with  heavy  fumes  opprest, 
ReeVd  from  the  palace,  and  retir'd  to  rest.  Pope. 

Should  he  hide  his  face, 
Th'  extinguish'd  stars  would  loosening  reel 
Wide  from  their  spheres.  Thomson, 
Reele'ction.  «.  s.  [re  and  election.]  Re- 
peated election. 

Several  acts  have  been  made,  and  rendered  in- 
effectuaf,  by  leaving  the  power  o{  reelection  open. 

Swift. 

To  Reena'ct.  v.a.  [re  and  enact.]  To 
enact  anew. 
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The  construction  of  ships  was  forbidden  to  se- 
nators, by  a  law  made  by  Claudius  the  tribune, 
and  reenacted  by  the  Julian  law  of  concessions. 

Arbuthnot. 

To  Reenfo'rce.  v.  a.  [re  and  enforce.^ 
To  strengthen  with  new  assistance  or 
support. 

The  French  have  reinforc'd  their  scatter'd  men, 

Shakesp. 

They  used  the  stones  to  reenforce  the  pier. 

Uayward. 

The  presence  of  a  friend  raises  fancy,  and  reen- 
forces  reason.  Collier. 

Reenfo'rcement.  n.  s.  [re  and  enforce- 
ment.] 

1.  Fresh  assistance  ;  new  help. 

Alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  o'  th'  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny  ;  aidless  came  off. 
And  with  a  sudden  reenforcement  struck 
Corioli  like  a  planet.  Shakesp.  Cariolanus. 

They  require  a  special  reen/brcemeni  of  sound 
endoctrinating  to  set  them  right.  Miltm, 
What  reenforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope. 

Milton, 

2.  Iterated  enforcement. 

The  words  are  a  reiteration  or  reenforcement  of  a 
corollary.  Ward. 

To  Reenjo'y.  v.  a.  [re  and  enjoy.]  To 
enjoy  a  new  or  a  second  time. 

The  calmness  of  temper  Achilles  reenjoyed,  is 
only  an  effect  of  the  revenge  which  ought  to  have 
preceded.  Pope. 
To  Ree'nter.  V.  a.  [re  and  enter.]  To 
enter  again  ;  to  enter  anew. 

With  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Reenter  heav'n.  Milton. 

The  fiery  sulphurous  vapours  seek  the  centre 
from  whence  they  proceed  ;  that  is,  reenter  again. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To  Reenthro'ne.  v.  a.  To  replace  in 
a  throne. 

He  disposes  in  my  hands  the  scheme 
To  reenth  one  the  kmg.  Southern. 
Ree'ntrance.  n.  s,    [re  and  entrance.] 
The  act  of  entering  again. 

Their  repentance,  although  not  their  first  en- 
trance, is  notwithstanding  the  first  step  of  their 
reentrance  into  life.  Hooker. 

The  pores  of  the  brain,  through  the  which  the 
spirits  before  took  their  course,  are  more  easily 
opened  to  the  spirits  which  demand  reentrance. 

Glanville's  Scepsis. 

Ree'rmouse.  n.  s.  [jjpepemuf.  Sax.]  A 

bat.    See  Rearmouse. 
To  REESTA'BLISH.  v.  a.  [re  and  esta- 
blish.]   To  establish  anew. 

To  reestablish  the  right  of  lineal  succession_  to 
paternal  government,  is  to  put  a  man  in  possession 
of  that  government  which  his  fathers  did  enjoy. 

Locke. 

Peace.which  hath  for  many  years  been  l>anished 
the  christian  world,  will  be  speedily  reestablished, 

Smalridge. 

Re'establisher.  n.s.  [from  reestablish,] 
One  that  reestablishes. 

Reesta'blishment.  n.s.  [from  reesta- 
blish.] The  act  of  reestablishing ;  the 
state  of  being  reestablished;  restaura- 
tion. 

The  Jews  made  such  a  powerful  eflfort  for  their 
recstablisltment  under  Barchocab,  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  as  shook  the  whole  Roman  empire.Addis, 

Reeve,  n.  s.  [gepepa.  Sax.]  A  steward. 
Obsolete. 

The  reeve,  miller,  and  cook,  are  distinguished. 

Dryden. 

To  Reexa'mine.  v.  a.  [re  and  examine.] 
To  examine  anew. 

Spend  the  time  in  reexamining  more  duly  your 
cause.  hooker. 
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"o  REFE'CT.  V.  a.  [refectus,  Lat.]  To 
refresh ;  to  restore  after  hunger  or  fa- 
tigue.   Not  in  use. 

A  man  in  the  morning  is  lighter  in  the  scale,  be- 
cause in  sleep  some  pounds  have  perspired  ;  and 
is  also  lighter  unto  himself,  because  he  is  ref  ected. 

Browji's  Vu(g.  Err. 
efe'ction.  n.  s.  [refection,  Fr.  from  re- 
ftctio,  Lat.]  Refreshment  after  hunger 
or  fatigue. 

After  a  draught  of  wine,  a  rnan  may  seem  lighter 
in  himself  from  sudden  refection,  thouglj  he  be 
heavier  in  the  balance,  from  a  ponderous  addition. 

Broun. 

Fasting  is  the  diet  of  angels,  the  food  and  refec- 
tion of  souls,  and  the  richest  aliment  of  grace. SouJ/i 

For  sweet  rejection  due. 
The  genial  viands  let  my  train  renew.  Pope. 
EFe'ctory.  n.  s.    [refectoire,  Fr.  from 
7-efect.]    Room  of  refreshment ;  eating 
room. 

He  cells  and  refectories  did  prepare, 
And  large  provisions  laid  of  vr inter  fare.  Dryden. 

Refe'l.  V.  a.  [refello,  Lat.]  To  re- 
fute; to  express. 

Friends,  not  to  refel  ye 
Or  any  way  quell  ye. 
Ye  aim  at  a  mystery 

Worthy  a  history.  Ben  Jonson's  Gypuei . 

It  instructs  the  scholar  in  the  various  methods 
of  discovering  and  refelling  the  subtile  tricks  of 
sophisters.  Watts. 

REFE'R.  v.  a.  [refero,  Lat.  referer, 
Fr.]  _ 

.  To  dismiss  for  information  or  judgment. 

Those  causes  the  divine  historian  refers  us  to, 
and  not  to  any  productions  out  of  nothing.Burreef. 
.  To  betake  for  decision. 

The  heir  of  his  kingdom  hath  referred  herself 
unto  a  poor  but  worthy  gentleman.  Shakesp. 

To  reduce  to,  as  to  the  ultimate  end. 

You  profess  and  practise  to  refer  all  things  to 
yourself.  Bacon. 
To  reduce,  as  to  a  class. 

The  salts,  predominant  in  quick  lime,  we  refer 
rather  to  lixivate,  than  acid.        Boyle  on  Colours. 

0  Refe'r.  v.  n. 
To  respect;  to  have  relation. 
Of  those  places,  that  refer  to  the  shutting  and 

opening  the  abyss,  1  take  notice  of  that  in  Job. 

Burnet, 

.  To  appeal. 

In  suits  it  is  good  to  refer  to  some  friend  of  trust. 

Bacon. 

I-EFEREe'.  n.  s.    [from  refer.]    One  to 
whom  any  thing  is  referred. 

Referees  and  arbitrators  seldom  forget  them- 
selves. L'Estrange. 

Ie'ference.  n.  s.  [from  refer.] 
.  Relation ;  respect ;  view  towards ;  al- 
lusion to. 

The  knowledge  of  that  whicli  man  is  in  reference 
nnto  himself  and  other  things  in  relation  unto  man, 

1  may  term  the  mother  of  all  those  principles, 
which  are  decrees  in  that  law  of  nature,  whereby 
humati  actions  are  framed.  Hooker. 

Jupiter  was  the  son  of  JEther  and  Dies  ;  so 
called,  because  the  one  had  reference  to  his  celes- 
tial conditions,  the  other  discovered  his  natural 
virtues.  _        _  _      Raleigh's  History  of  the  World. 

Christian  religion  commands  sgbriety,  temper- 
ance, and  moderation,  in  reference  to  our  appetites 
and  passions.  Tillotson. 
!.  Dismission  to  another  tribunal. 

It  passed  in  England  without  the  least  reference 
'^^  Swift. 
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To  Referme'nt.  v. a.  [re  and  ferment. 


hithe 


^EFere'ndary.  n.  s.  [referendus,  Lat.] 
One  to  whose  decision  any  thing  is  re- 
ferred. 

In  suits,  it  is  good  to  refer  to  some  friend  of 
trust ;  but  let  liim  chuse  well  his  referendaries. 

Bacon's  Essays. 


To  ferment  anew. 

Th'  admitted  nitre  agitates  the  flood. 
Revives  its  fires,  and  r^'erments  the  blood. B(acftm 
Refe'rrible.  adj.  [from  refer.]  Capa 
ble  of  being  considered,  as  in  relation  to 
something  else. 

Unto  God  all  parts  of  time  are  alike,  unto  wliom 
none  are  more  referrible,  and  all  things  present 
unto  whom  nothing  is  past  or  to  come,T)ut  who  i: 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow. Brom. 

To  REFI  NE.  V.  a.  [raffiner,  Fr.] 

1.  To  purify ;  to  clear  from  dross  and  re- 
crement. 

I  will  refine  them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  will 
try  them  as  gold  is  tried.  Zachariah,  xiii.  9, 

Weigh  ev'ry  word,  and  ev'ry  thought  refine. 

Anon 

The  red  Dutch  currant  yields  a  rich  juice  to  be 
diluted  witli  a  quantity  of  water  boiled  with  refined 
sugar.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  make  elegant ;  to  polish ;  lo  make 
accurate. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  time  was  a  golden  age  for 
a  world  of  refined  wits,  who  honoured  poesy  with 
their  pens.  Peacham. 

Love  refines  the  thought,  and  hath  his  seat 
In  reason.  Milton. 

The  same  traditional  slotli  which  renders  the 
bodies  of  children,  born  from  wealthy  parents, 
weak,  may  perhaps  refine  their  spirits.  Swift 

To  Refi'ne.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  improve  in  point  of  accuracy  or  de- 
licacy. 

Chaucer  refined  on  Boccace,  and  mended  his 
stories.  Dryden. 

Let  a  lord  but  own  the  happy  lines  ; 
How  the  wit  brightens,  how  the  sense  refines  '.Pope, 

2.  To  grow  pur^. 
The  pure  limpid  stream,  vfhen  foul  with  stains, 

Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refines.  Addison. 

3.  To  affect  nicety. 
He  makes  another  paragraph  about  our  refining 

in  controversy,  and  coming  nearer  still  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  Atterbury. 

Refi'nedly.  adv.  [from  refine.]  With 
affected  elegance. 

Will  any  dog 
Refinedly  leave  his  bitches  and  his  bones 
To  turn  a  wheel  ?  Dryden. 

Refi'nement.  n.  s.  [from  refine^ 

1 .  The  act  of  purifying,  by  clearing  any 
thing  from  dross  and  recrementitious 
matter. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pure. 
The  more  bodies  are  of  kin  to  spirit  in  subtilty 

and  refinement,  the  more  diffusive  are  they.AWris. 
,  Improvement  in  elegance  or  purity. 

From  the  civil  war  to  this  time,  I  doubt  whether 
the  corruptions  in  our  language  have  not  equalled 
its  refinements.  Swift. 

The  religion  of  tlie  gospel  is  only  the  refinement 
and  exaltation  of  our  best  faculties.  Law. 

4.  Artificial  practice. 
The  rules  religion  prescribes  are  more  successful 

in  public  and  private  affairs,  than  the  refinements 
of  irregular  cunning.  Rogers. 

5.  Aflectation  of  elegant  improvement. 
The  flirts  about  town  had  a  design  to  leave  us 

in  the  lurch,  by  some  of  tlieir  late  refinements. 

Addison. 

Refi'ner.  n.  s.  [from  refine.] 
! .  Purifier  ;  one  who  clears  from  dross  or 
recrement. 

The  refiners  of  iron  observe,  that  that  iron  stone 
is  hardest  to  melt,  which  is  fullest  of  metal ;  and 
that  easiest  which  hath  most  dross.  Bacon. 
2.  Improver  in  elegance. 

As  they  have  been  the  great  refiners  of  our  lan- 
guage, so  it  hath  been  my  chief  ambition  to  imi-  ^ 
tute  them.  '  Swft.  J 
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]  3.  Inventor  of  superfluous  subtilties. 

No  men  see  less  of  the  truth  of  things,  than 
these  great  refiners  upon  incidents,  who  are  so 
wonderfully  subtle,  and  over-wise  in  their  concep- 
tions. Addison's  Spectator. 

Some  refiners  pretend  to  argue  for  the  usefulness 
of  parties  upon  such  a  government  as  ours.  Swift, 
To  Refi't.  v.  a.  [refait,  Fr.  re  and  fif.] 
To  repair ;  to  restore  after  damage. 

He  will  not  allow  that  there  are  any  such  signs 
of  art  in  the  make  of  the  present  gl(;be,  or  that 
there  was  so  great  care  taken  in  the  refitting  of  it 
up  again  at  the  deluge.  Woodicard. 

Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  your  shoars. 
Refitted  from  your  woods  with  planks  and  oars. 

Dryden. 

To  REFLE'CT.  v.  a.  [rejlechir,  Fr.  rejlec' 
to,  Lat.]    To  throw  back. 

We,  his  gather'd  beams 
Reflected,  may  with  matter  sere  foment.  Milton. 
Bodies  close  together  reflect  their  own  colour. 

Dryden. 

To  Refle'ct.  v.  n. 
,  To  throw  back  light. 

In  dead  men's  sculls,  and  in  those  holes. 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept. 
As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems. Shakesj/. 
2.  To  bend  back. 

Inanimate  matter  moves  always  in  a  straight 
line,  and  never  reflects  in  an  angle,  nor  bends  in 
a  circle,  which  is  a  continual  reflection,  unless 
cither  by  some  external  impulse,  or  by  an  intrin- 
sick  principle  of  gravity.  Bentley's  Sermons, 

.  To  throw  back  the  thoughts  upon  the 
past  or  on  themselves. 

The  imagination  casts  thoughts  in  our  way,  and 
forces  the  understanding  to  reflect  upon  them. 

Duppa. 

In  every  action  reflect  upon  the  end  ;  and  in  your 
undertaking  it,  consider  wliy  you  do  it.  Taylor. 

Who  saith,  who  could  such  ill  events  expect  ? 
With  shame  on  his  own  counsels  doth  reflect.Denh. 

When  men  are  grown  up,  and  reflect  on  their 
own  minds,  they  cannot  iiud  any  thing  mor,e  an- 
cient there,  than  those  opinions  which  were  taught 
them  before  their  memory  began  to  keep  a  register 
of  their  actions.  Locke. 

It  is  hard,  that  any  part  of  my  land  should  be 
settled  upon  one  who  has  used  me  so  ill  ;  and  yet 
I  could  not  see  a  sprig  of  any  bough  of  this  whole 
walk  of  trees,  but  1  should  reflect  upon  her  and 
her  severity.  Addison's  Spectator. 

Let  the  king  dismiss  his  woes. 
Reflecting  on  her  fair  renown  ; 

And  take  the  cypress  from  his  brows. 
To  put  his  wonted  laurels  on.  Privr. 
4.  To  consider  attentively. 

Into  myself  my  reason's  eye  I  turn'd  ; 
And  as  1  much  reflected,  much  1  mourn'd.  Prior. 
To  throw  reproach  or  censure. 
Neither  do  I  reflect  in  the  least  upon  the  me- 
mory of  his  late  majesty,  whom  I  entirely  acquit 
of  any  imputation.  Swift. 

6.  To  bring  repi'oach. 

Errors  of  wives  reflect  on  husbands  stWl.Dryden. 
Refle'ctent.    adj.     [reflectens,  Lat.] 
Bending  back ;  flying  back. 

The  ray  descendent,  and  the  ray  re^ectent,  flying 
with  so  great  a  speed,  that  the  air  between  them 
cannot  take  a  formal  play  any  way,  before  the 
beams  of  the  liglit  be  on  both  sides  of  it ;  it  fol- 
lows, that,  according  to  tlie  nature  of  humid  ■ 
things,  it  must  first  only  swell.    Digby  on  the  Soul. 

Refle'ction.  n.  s.  [from  reflect :  thence 
I  think  reflexion  less  proper :  reflexion, 
Fr.  refiexus,  Lat] 

1 .  The  act  of  throwing  back. 

The  eye  sees  not  itself. 
But  by  reflection  from  other  things.  Shakesp. 

If  the  sun's  light  consisted  but  of  one  sort  of 
rays,  there  woulti  be  but  one  colour,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  produce  any  new  by  reflections  or 
refractions.  Ch.ey.ne. 

2.  The  act  of  bending  back. 
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Inanimate  matter  moves  always  in  a  straif;lit 
line,  nor  ever  reflects  in  an  angle  or  circle,  which 
is  a  continual  rejiection,  unless  by  some  external 
impulse.  Bentley's  Sermo7is. 

3.  That  which  is  reflected. 

She  shines  not  upon  fools,  lest  the  reflection 
should  hurt  her.  Shakesp. 

As  the  sun  in  water  we  can  bear, 
Yet  not  the  sun,  but  his  reflection  there  ; 
So  let  us  view  her  here  in  what  she  was. 
And  take  her  image  in  tliis  wat'ry  glass.  Drydtn. 

4.  Thought  thrown  back  upon  the  past, 
or  the  absent,  on  itself. 

_The  three  first  parts  1  dedicate  to  my  old 
friends,  to  take  off  those  melancholy  reflections, 
which  the  sense  of  age,  infirmity,  and  death  may 
give  them.         _      '  Denham. 

This  dreadful  image  so  possess'd  her  mind. 
She  ceas'd  all  farther  hope  ;  and  now  began 
To  make  reflection  on  the  unhapp3'  man.  Dryden. 

J uh's  reflections  on  his  once  flourishing  estate, 
did  at  the  same  time  afflict  and  encourage  hint. 

Atterburt). 

What  wounding  reproaches  of  soul  must  he  feel, 
from  the  reflection  on  his  own  ingratitude.  Rogers. 

5.  The  action  of  the  mind  upon  itself. 
Reflection  is  the  perception  of  the  operations  of 

our  own  minds  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about 
the  ideas  it  has  got.  Locke. 

6.  Attentive  consideration. 
This  delight  grows  and  improves  under  thought 

and  reflection ;  and  while  it  exercises,  does  also  en- 
dear itself  to  the  mind  ;  at  the  same  time  employ- 
ing and  inflaming  the  meditations. SouJ/i's  Sermons, 

7.  Censure. 

He  dy'd  ;  and  oh  !  may  no  reflection  shed 
Its  pois'nous  venom  on  the  royal  dead.  Prior. 
Refle'ctive.  adj.  [from  reflect. 1 

1.  Throwing  back  images. 

When  the  weary  king  gave  place  to  night, 
His  beams  he  to  his  royal  brother  lent. 
And  so  shone  still  iu  his  reflective  light.  Dryden. 

In  the  reflective  stream  the  sighing  bride, 
Viewing  her  charms  impair'd,  abash'd  shall  hide 
Her  pensive  head.  Prior, 

2.  Considering  things  past;  considering 
the  operations  of  the  mind. 

Forc'd  by  reflective  reason  I  confess 
That  human  science  is  uncertain  guess.  Prior. 

Refle'ctor.  n.  s.  [from  reflect.]  Consi- 
derer. 

There  is  scarce  any  thing  that  nature  has  made, 
or  that  men  do  sutler,  whence  tlie  devout  reflector 
cannot  take  an  occasion  of  an  aspiring  meditation. 

Boyle  on  Colours. 

Refle'x.  adj.  [reflexus,  Lat]  Directed 
backward. 

The  motions  of  my  mind  are  as  obvious  to  the 
reflex  act  of  the  soul,  or  the  turning  of  the  intellec- 
tual eye  inward  upon  its  own  actions,  as  the  pas- 
sions of  my  sense  are  obvious  to  ray  sense ;  I  see 
the  object,  and  1  perceive  that  I  see  it.  Hale. 

The  order  and  beauty  of  the  inanimate  parts  of 
the  world,  the  cjiscernible  ends  of  them  do  evince 
by  a  reflex  argument,  that  it  is  the  workmanship, 
not  of  blind  mechanism  or  blinder  chance,  but  of 
an  intelligent  and  benign  agent.  Bentley, 

Refle'x.  n.  s.  [reflexus,  Lat.]  Reflection. 

There  was  no  other  way  for  angels  to  sin,  but 
by  reflex  of  their  understandings  upon  themselves. 

Hooker. 

I'll  say  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow.  Shak, 

Reflexibi'lity.   n.s.  [fromreflexible.] 
The  quality  of  being  reflexible. 

Reflexibility  of  rays  is  their  disposition  to  be  re- 
flected or  turned  back  into  the  same  medium  from 
any  other  medium,  upon  whose  surface  they  fall  ; 
and  rays  are  more  or  less  reflexible,  which  are 
turned  buck  more  or  less  easily.  Newton. 

Eefle'xible.  adj.  [from  reflexus,  Lat.] 

.  Capable  to  be  thrown  back. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  demonstrated,  by  convinc- 
ing experiments,  that  the  light  of  the  sun  consists 
of  rays  differently  refrangible  and  reflexible  j  and 
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that  those  rays  are  differently  reflexible,  that  are 
differently  refrangible.  Cheyne. 
Refle'xive.  adj.  [reflexus,  Lat]  Having 
respect  to  something  past. 

That  assurance  reflexive  cannot  be  a  divine  faith, 
but  at  the  most  an  human,  yet  such  as  perhaps  I 
ni.ay  have  no  doubting  mixed  with.  Hammond. 

Refle'xively.  adv.  [from  reflexive.]  In 
a  backward  direction. 

Solomon  tells  us  life  and  death  are  in  the  power 
of  the  tongue,  and  tliat  not  only  directly  in  regard 
of  the  good  or  ill  we  may  do  to  others,  but  re- 
flexively  also  in  respect  of  what  may  rebound  to 
ourselves.  Governm.  of  the  Tongue. 

Refloa't.  n.s.  [re  and  float.]  Ebb ;  reflux. 
The  main  float  and  refloat  of  the  sea,  is  by  con- 
sent of  the  universe,  as  part  of  the  diurnal  motion. 

Bacon. 

To  Reflou'rish,  v.  a.  \re  and  flourish.] 
To  flourish  anew. 

Virtue  given  for  lost 
Revives,  reflourishes,  then  vigorous  most. 
When  most  unactive  deem'd.     Milton's  Agonistes, 
To  Reflo'w.    v.  n.    [refluer,¥r.  re  and 

flow.]    To  flow  back. 
Reflu'ent.  adj.  [reflue}is,Lat.]  Running 
back ;  flowing  back. 

The  river  receives  the  refluent  blood  almost  from 
all  parts  of  the  abdomen.  Arbulhnot. 

Tell,  by  what  paths. 
Back  to  the  fountain's  head  the  sea  conveys 
The  refluent  rivers,  and  the  land  repays.  Blackmore. 
Reflu'x.  n.  s.  [reflux,  Fr.  refluxus,  Lat.] 
Backward  course  of  water. 
Besides 

Mine  own  that  'bide  upon  me,  all  from  me 
Shall  with  a  fierce  reflux  on  me  redound.  Milton. 

The  variety  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  Euripus,  or 
whether  the  same  do  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a 
day,  is  incontrovertible.  Brown. 

Refocilla'tion.  n.s.  [re/oc?7Zo,Lat.]  Re- 
storation of  strength  by  refreshment. 
To  REFO'RM.iJ.a.  [reformo,hat.  reformer, 
Fr.]  To  change  from  worse  to  better. 

A  sect  in  England,  following  the  very  same  rule 
of  policy,  seeketh  to  reform  even  the  French  re- 
formation, and  purge  out  from  thence  all  dregs  of 
popery.  Hooker 

Seat  worthier  of  Gods,  was  built 
With  second  thoughts,  reforming  what  was  old. 

Milton. 

May  no  such  storm 
Fall  on  our  times,  where  ruin  must  reform.  Denh 

JNow  low'ring  looks  presage  approaching  storms. 
And  now  prevailing  love  her  face  reforms. Drydeyi. 

One  cainiot  attempt  the  perfect  reforming  the 
languages  of  the  world,  without  rendering  himself 
ridiculous.  Locke. 

The  example  alone  of  a  vicious  prince  will  cor- 
rupt an  age ;  but  that  of  a  good  cue  will  not  reform 
it.  Swift. 
To  Refo'rm.  v.n.    To  pass  by  change 
from  worse  to  better. 

Was  his  doctrine  of  the  mass  struck  out  in  this 
conflict  ?  or  did  it  give  him  occasion  of  reforming 
in  this  point  ?  Atterbury. 

REFO  RM,  n.  s.  [Fr.]  Reformation. 
Reforma'tion.  n.  s.  [reformation,  Fr. 
from  reform^ 

1 .  Change  from  worse  to  better ;  common- 
ly used  of  human  manners. 

Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood 
With  such  a  heady  curreirt,  scow'ring  faults  ; 
Nor  ever  Hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  as  in  this  king.  Shakesp. 
Satire  lavishes  vice  into  ref  ormation.  Drijden. 
The  pagan  converts  mention  this  great  reforma- 
tion of  those  who  had  been  the  greatest  sinners, 
with  that  sudden  and  surprising  change,  which  the 
christian  religion  made  in  the  lives  of  the  most  pro- 
fligate. Addison. 

2.  [By  way  of  eminence.]    The  change  j 
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of  religion  from  the  corruptions  of  pope, 
ry  to  its  primitive  state. 

I'he  burden  of  the  reformation  lay  on  Luther's 
shoulders.  Atterbury. 

Refo'rmer.  n.s.  [from  j-e/brm.] 

1 .  One  who  makes  a  change  for  the  better ; 
an  amender. 

Publick  reformers  had  need  first  practise  that  on 
their  own  hearts,  which  they  purpose  to  try  on 
others.  King  Charles. 

The  complaint  is  more  general,  than  the  endea- 
vours to  redress  it :  abroad  every  man  would  be  a 
reformer,  how  very  few  at  home  !  Sprait. 

It  was  honour  enough,  to  behold  the  English 
churches,  reformed  ;  that  is,  delivered  from  the 
7-eformers.  South. 

2.  Those  who  changed  religion  from  po- 

pish  corruptions  and  innovations. 

Our  first  re/brmers  were  famous  confessors  and 
martyrs  all  over  the  world.  Bacon. 

To  REFRA'CT.  v.  a.  [refractus,  Lat.]  To 
break  the  natural  course  of  rays. 

If  its  angle  of  incidence  be  large,  and  the  re- 
fractive power  of  the  medium  not  very  strong  to 
throw  it  far  from  the  perpendicular,  it  will  bere- 
fracted.  Cheyne's  Philosophical  Principles, 

Rays  of  light  are  urged  by  the  refracting  media. 

Cheyiie. 

Refracted  from  yon  eastern  cloud. 
The  grand  etherial  bov^  shoots  up.  Thomson, 

Refra'ction.  n.  s.  [refraction,  Fr.] 

Refraction,  in  general,  is  the  incurvation  or 
change  of  determination  in  the  body  moved,  which 
happens  to  it  whilst  it  enters  or  penetrates  any- 
medium  ?  in  dioptricks,  it  is  the  variation  of  a  ray 
of  light  from  that  right  line,  which  it  would  have 
passed  on  in,  had  not  the  density  of  the  medium 
turned  it  aside.  Hams, 

Refraction,  out  of  the  rarer  medium  into  the 
denser,  is  made  towards  the  perpendicular.JVewton. 

Refra'ctive.  adj,  [from  refract,]  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  refraction. 

'I'hose  superfices  of  transparent  bodies  reflect 
the  greatest  quantity  of  light,  which  have  the 
greatest  refracting  power  ;  that  is,  which  intercede 
mediums  that  differ  most  in  their  ref  ractive  den- 
sities. Newton's  Opiicks. 

Refra'ctoriness.  n.s.  [fromrefrac- 
tory.]    Sullen  obstinacy. 

I  did  never  allow  any  man's  refractoriness  against 
the  privileges  and  orders  of  the  houses.S^.  Charles. 

Great  complaint  was  made  by  the  presbyterian 
gang ,  of  rejractoriness  to  obey  the  parliament's 
order.  Saunderson. 

REFRA'CTORY.  adj.  [refractaire,  Fr. 
refractarius,  Lat.  and  so  should  be  writ- 
ten refractory .  It  is  now  accented  on 
the  first  syllable,  but  by  Shakespeare  on 
the  second.]  Obstinate ;  perverse ;  con- 
tumacious. 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well-ordered  nation, 
To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 
Most  disobedient  and  re/j-acfori/.  Shakesp. 

A  rough  hewn  seaman  being  brought  before  a 
v/ise  justice  for  some  misdemeanor,  was  by  hira 
ordered  to  be  sent  away  to  prison,  and  was  refrac- 
tory after  he  heard  his  doom,  insomuch  as  he  would 
not  stir  a  foot  from  the  place  where  he  stood  ;  say 
ing,  it  was  better  to  stand  where  he  was,  than  go 
to  a  worse  place.  Bacon's  Apophthegm, 

Vulgar  compliance  with  any  illegal  and  extra- 
vagant ways,  like  violent  motions  in  nature,  soon 
grows  weary  of  itself,  and  ends  in  a  r^ractori/ sul- 
lenness.  King  Charles. 

Refractory  mortal !  if  thou  wilt  not  trust  thy 
friends,  take  what  follows  ;  know  assuredly,  be- 
fore next  full  moon,  that  thou  wilt  be  hung  up  in 
chains.  Arbuthnot's  Hist,  rfJ.  Bidl. 

These  atoms  of  theirs  may  have  it  in  them,  but 
they  are  refractory  and  sullen  ;  and  therefore,  like 
men  of  the  same  tempers,  must  be  banged  and 
buft'eted  into  reason.  Bentley. 
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kE'FRAGABLE.  adj.  [refrogabiUs,  Lat.] 
Capable  of  confutation  and  conviction 
0  Refrai'n.  v.  a.  [rejrener,  Fr.  re  and 
frcenum,  Lat.]    To  hold  back ;  to  keep 
from  action. 

Hold  not  thy  tongue,  O  God,  keep  not  still  si 
leiice  ;  refrain  not  thyself.  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  1. 

Uly  son,  walk  not  thou  in  the  way  with  them 
ref  rain  thy  foot  from  their  path.      Proverbs,  i.  15 

Nor  from  the  holy  one  of  lieav'n 
Ref'rain'd  his  tongue.  Milton. 

Neptune  aton'd,  liis  wrath  shall  nov/  refrain, 
Or  thwart  the  synod  of  the  gods  in  vain.  Pope. 
<>  Refrai'n.  v.n.  To  forbear;  to  ab- 
stain ;  to  spare. 

In  what  place,  or  upon  what  consideration  so- 
ever it  be,  they  do  it,  were  it  in  their  own  opinion 
ef  no  force  being  done,  they  would  undoubtedly 
refrain  to  do  it.  Hooker. 

For  my  name's  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger, 
and  refrain  for  thee,  that  1  cut  thee  not  o{?. Isaiah. 

That  they  fed  not  on  flesh,  at  least  the  faithful 
party  before  the  flood,  may  become  more  proba- 
ble, because  they  refrained  therefrom  some  time 
ifter.  Brown  s  Vulg.  Err. 

efrangibi'lity.  n.  s.  [from  refrangi- 
ble.] 

Refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  is  their  dispo 
ition  to  be  refracted  or  turned  out  of  their  way, 
n  passing  out  of  one  transparent  body  or  medium 
nto  another.  Newton. 

LFR  A'NGIBLE.fl<//.  [re  ancl/'raw^o,  Lat 

As  some  rays  are  more  refrangible  tlian  others  ; 
hat  is,  are  more  turned  out  of  their  course,  in 
lassing  from  one  medium  to  anotlier  ;  it  follows, 
hat  after  such  refraction,  they  will  be  separated, 
,ud  their  distinct  colour  observed.  Locke. 

SFRENA'tion.  n.s.  [re  and /r^swo,  Lat.] 
rhe  act  of  restraining. 
REFRE'SH.  i;.  a.  [refraischer,  Fr.  re- 
rigero,  Lat.] 

To  recreate ;  to  relieve  after  pain,  fa- 
igue,  or  want. 

Service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil ; 
Lnd  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope.  Shakesp. 

Musick  was  ordain'd  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 
fter  his  studies  or  his  usual  pain.  Shakesp. 

He  was  in  no  danger  to  be  overtaken  ;  so  that 
e  was  content  to  refresh  his  men.  Clarendon. 

His  meals  are  coarse  and  short,  his  employment 
■arrantable,  his  sleep  certain  and  refreshing,  nei- 
ler  interrupted  with  the  lashes  of  a  guilty  mind, 
or  the  aches  of  a  crazy  body.  South. 

If  you  would  liave  trees  to  thrive,  take  care  that 
0  plants  be  near  them,  whicli  may  deprive  them 
f  nourishment,  or  hinder  refreshings  and  helps 
hat  they  might  receive.  Mortitner. 

To  improve  by  new  touches  any  thing 
mpaired. 

The  rest  refresh  the  scaly  snakes,  that  fold 
'he  shield  of  Pallas,  and  renew  their  gold.  Dryd. 

To  refrigerate  ;  to  cool. 
A  dew  coming  after  heat  refresheth.Eccl.  xliii.22. 

sfre'sher.  n.  s.  [from  refresh.']  That 
s^hich  refreshes. 

The  kind  refresher  of  the  summer  heats.  Thorns. 
sfre'shment.  n.s.  [from  refresh.] 
Relief  after  pain,  want,  or  fatigue. 
That  which  gives  relief,  as  food,  rest. 

He  was  full  of  agony  and  horrcur  upon  the  ap- 
)roach  of  a  dismal  death,  and  so  had  most  need 
if  the  refreshments  of  society,  and  the  friendly  as- 
iistance  of  his  disciples.  South. 

Such  honest  re/resftmcnts  and  comforts  of  life, 
lur  christian  liberty  has  made  it  lawful  for  us  to 
ise.  &pratt. 

jfre't.  n.s.  The  burden  of  a  son^.Dict. 
JFRi'gerant.  adj.  [refrigerant,  Fr. 
From  refrigerate.]  Cooling ;  mitigating 
heat. 
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In  the  cure  of  gangrenes,  you  must  beware  of 
dry  heat,  and  resort  to  things  that  are  refrigerant. 
with  an  inward  warmth  and  virtue  of  cherishing. 

Bacon. 

If  it  arise  from  an  external  cause,  apply  refrige- 
rants, without  any  preceding  evacuation.  Wiseman. 

To  REFRI'GERATE.  v.  a.  [refrigero,  re 
and  frigus,  Lat.]    To  cool. 

The  great  breezes,  which  the  motion  of  the  air 
in  great  circles,  such  as  the  girdle  of  the  world  pro- 
duceth,  do  refrigerate  ;  and  therefore  in  those  parts 
noon  is  nothing  so  hot,  when  the  breezes  are  great, 
as  about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon.  Bacon. 

Whether  they  be  refrigerated  inclinatorily  or 
somewhat  equinoxically,  though  in  a  lesser  degree, 
they  discover  some  verticity.  Brown. 

Refrigera'tion.  n.  s.[refrigeratio,  Lat. 
refrigeration,  Fr.]  The  act  of  cooling ; 
the  state  of  being  cooled. 

Divers  do  stut;  the  cause  may  be  the  refrigera- 
tion of  the  tongue,  whereby  it  is  less  apt  to  move. 

Bacon. 

If  the  mere  refrigeration  of  the  air  would  fit  it  for 
breathing,  this  might  be  somewhat  helped  with 
bellows.  Wilkins. 

Refri'gerative.  1  adj.  [refrigeratif, 
Refri'geratory.  3     Fr.  rcfrigerato- 

rius,  Lat.]  Cooling ;  having  the  power 

to  cool. 
Refri'geratory.  n.  s. 


1 .  That  part  of  a  distilling  vessel  that  is 
placed  about  the  head  of  a  still,  and  fill- 
ed with  water  to  cool  the  condensing  va- 
pours; but  this  is  now  generally  done 
by  a  worm  or  spiral  pipe,  turning  through 
a  tub  of  cold  water.  Qulncy. 

2.  Any  thing  internally  cooling. 
A  delicate  wine,and  a  Amnhlftrefrigeratory.Mort. 

REFRIGE'RIUM.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Cool 
refreshment ;  refrigeration. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  the  ancients  have 
talked  much  of  annual  refrieeriums,  respites  or  in- 
tervals of  punistinient  to  the  damned  ;  as  parti- 
cularly on  the  festivals.  South. 

Reft.  part.  pret.  of  reave. 

1.  Deprived ;  taken  away.  Obsolete. 

Thus  we  well  left,  he  better  reft. 
In  heaven  to  take  his  place. 
That  like  by  life  and  death,  at  last, 
We  may  obtain  like  grace.  Ascham's Schoolmaster. 

1,  in  a  desperate  bay  of  death. 
Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft, 
Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom.  Shakesp. 

Another  ship  had  seiz'd  on  us. 
And  would  have  reft  the  fishers  of  their  prey.S/m/c. 

Our  dying  hero  from  the  continent 
Ravish'd  whole  towns,  and  forts  from  Spaniards 
reft. 

As  his  last  legacy  to  Britain  left.  Waller. 

2,  Preterite  of  reave.  Took  away.  Obso- 
lete. 

So  'twixt  them  both,  they  not  a  larakin  left. 
And  when  lambs  fail'd,  the  old  sheeps  lives  they 
reft.  Shakesp. 
About  his  shoulders  broad  he  threw 
An  airy  hide  of  some  wild  beast,  whom  he 

In  savage  forest  by  adventure  slew. 
And  reft  the  spoil  his  ornament  to  be.  Spenser. 

RE'FUGE.  n.s.  [refuge,Fr.  refugiuTn,Lat.] 

1.  Shelter  from  any  danger  or  distress ; 

protection. 

Rocks,  dens,  and  caves !  but  I  in  none  of  these 
Find  place  or  refuge.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

The  young  vipers  supposed  to  break  through 
the  belly  of  the  dam,  will,  upon  any  fright,  fur 
protection  run  into  it ;  for  then  the  old  one  receives 
them  in  at  her  mouth,  which  way,  the  fright  being 
past^  they  will  return  again  ;  which  is  a  peculiar 
way  of  refuge.  Broun. 

Those,  who  take  refuge  in  a  multitude,  have  an 
Arian  council  to  answer  for. ,  Atterbury.  i 
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2.  That  which  gives  shelter  or  protection^ 

The  Lord  will  be  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  ;  it 
refuge  in  times  of  trouble.  Psalm  ix.  9. 

They  shall  he  your  refuge  from  the  avenger  of 
blood.  Joshua. 

Fair  majesty,  the  refuge  and  redress 
Of  those  whom  fate  pursues.  Dryden. 

3.  Expedient  in  distress. 
This  last  old  man, 

Whom  with  a  crack'd  heart  1  have  sent  to  Rome, 
Lov'd  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father  : 
Their  latest  refuge  was  to  send  him.  Shakesp. 

4.  Expedient  in  general. 
Light  must  be  supplied,  among  graceful  refuges, 

by  terracing  any  story  in  danger  of  darkness. 

Wotton. 

To  Re'fuge.  v.  a.  [refugier,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.]    To  shelter ;  to  protect. 

Silly  beggars. 
Who  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame. 
That  many  have,  and  others  must,  sit  there.  Shak. 

Dreads  the  vengeance  of  her  injur'd  lord  ; 
Ev'n  by  those  gods,  vAiorefug'd  her,  abhorr'd. 

Dryden. 

Refugee',  n.s.  [refugie,  Fr.]   One  who 
flies  to  shelter  or  protection. 

Poor  refugees,  at  first  they  purchase  here  ; 
And  saon  as  denizen'd,  they  domineer.  Dryden. 

Tins  is  bfcome  more  necessary  in  some  of  their 
governments,  since  so  many  refugees  settled  among 
them.  Addison. 

Refu'lgence.   w.  s.   [from  refulgent.] 

Splendour ;  brightness. 
REFU'LGENT.   adj.    [refulgens,  Lat.] 

Bright ;  shining ;  glittering ;  splendid. 

He  neither  might,  norwish'd  to  know 
A  more  refulgent  light.  Waller. 

So  conspicuous  and  refulgent  a  truth  is  that  of 
God's  being  the  author  of  man's  felicity,  that  the 
dispute  is  not  so  much  concerning  the  thing,  as 
concerning  the  manner  of  it.  Boyle. 

Agamemnon's  train, 
When  his  refulgent  arms  flash'd  through  the  shady 
plain, 

Fled  from  his  well-known  face.  Drtjden's  JEneis, 
Refu'lgently.    adv.    [from  refulgent.] 

In  a  shining  manner. 
ToRefu'nd.  v.  n.  [i-cfundo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  pour  back. 

Were  the  humours  of  the  eye  tinctured  with  any 
colour,  they  would  refund  that  colour  upon  the 
object,  and  so  it  would  not  be  represented  as  in 
itself  it  is.  2^ay. 

2.  To  repay  what  is  received ;  to  restore. 
A  governor  that  had  pillaged  the  people,  was, 

for  receiving  of  bribes,  sentenced  to  refund  what 
he  had  wrongfully  taken.  L' Estrange, 

Such  wise  men  as  himself  account  all  that  is 
past,  to  be  also  gone  ;  and  know,  that  there  can 
be  no  gain  in  refunding,  nor  any  profit  in  paying 
debts.  _     _  Soutli. 

How  to  Icarius,  in  the  bridal  hour, 
Shall  1,  by  waste  undone,  refund  the  dow'r  ?Pope, 

3.  Swift  has  somewhere  the  absurd  phrase, 
to  refund  himself,  for  to  reimburse. 

Refu'sal.  ?z.  s.  [from  refuse.] 

1.  The  act  of  refusing ;  denial  of  any  thing 
demanded  or  solicited. 

God  has  born  with  all  his  weak  and  obslinats 
refusals  of  grace,  and  has  given  him  time  day  after 
day.  liogers, 

.  The  preemption;  the  right  of  having 
any  thing  before  another ;  option. 

When  employments  go  a  begging  for  want  of 
hands,  they  shall  be  ^ure  to  have  the  refusal.Swif't. 

To  REFU'SE.  V.  a.  [refuser,  Fr.] 
1.  To  deny  what  is  solicited  or  required  ; 
not  to  comply  with. 

If  he  should  offer  to  chuse,  and  ciiuse  the  right 
casket,  you  should  refuse  to  perform  your  father's 
will,  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept  him.  Shakesp 
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Having  most  afFectiouately  set  life  and  death 
Before  tliem,  and  conjured  tliem  to  chuseone,  and 
avoid  tlie  other,  he  still  leaves  unto  them,  as  to 
_  free  and  rational  agents,  a  liberty  to  refuse  all  his 
■  calls,  to  let  his  talents  lye  by  them  unprofitable. 

Hammond. 

Wonder  not  then  what  God  for  you  saw  good 
If  I  refuse  not,  but  convert,  as  you, 
To  proper  substance.  Milton. 

Common  experience  has  justly  a  mighty  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  men,  to  make  them  give  or 
refuse  credit  to  any  thing  proposed.  Locke. 
2.  To  reject ;  to  dismiss  without  a  grant. 

I  may  neither  chuse  whom  I  would,  nor  refuse 
whom  I  dislike.  Shakesp.  Merck,  of  Venice. 

To  Refuse,  v.  n.  Not  to  accept ;  not  to 
comply. 

Women  are  made  as  they  themselves  would 
choose  ; 

Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse.  Garth 
Re'fuse.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The  noun 
has  its  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  the 
verb  on  the  second.]  Unworthy  of  re- 
ception ;  left  when  the  rest  is  taken. 
,    Every  thing  vile  and  refuse  they  destroyed. Sam. 

He  never  had  vexatious  law-disputes  about  his 
dues,  but  had  his  tithes  fully  paid,  and  not  of  the 
most  refuse  parts,  but  generally  the  very  best.FeM. 

Please  to  bestow  on  him  the  refuse  letters  ;  he 
hopes  by  printing  them  to  get  a  plentiful  provi- 
sion. Spectator. 
Re'fuse.  n.  s.   That  which  remains  disre- 
garded when  the  rest  is  taken. 

VVe  dare  not  disgrace  our  worldly  superiours 
with  offering  unto  them  such  refuse,  as  we  bring 
unto  God  himself.  Hooker. 

Many  kinds  have  much  refuse,  which  counter- 
vails that  which  they  have  excellent.  Bacon, 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  more  shame  or  won- 
der, to  see  that  men  can  so  put  off  ingenuity,  as 
to  descend  to  so  base  a  vice  ;  yet  we  daily  see  it 
done,  and  that  not  only  by  the  scum  and  refuse  of 
the  people.  Governm.  of  the  Tongue. 

Down  with  the  falling  stream  the  refuse  run. 
To  raise  with  joyful  news  his  drooping  son.Dryd. 

This  humourist  keeps  more  than  he  wants,  and 
gives  a  vast  refuse  of  his  superfluities  to  purchase 
heaven.  Addison. 
Refu'ser.  n.s.  [from  j'f/i<se.]    He  who 
refuses. 

Some  few  others  are  the  only  refusers  and  con- 
demners  of  this  catholick  practice.  Taylor. 
R  efu'tal.  n.  s,  [from  refute.']  Refutation. 

Did. 

Refuta'tion.  n.  s.  [refutatio,  Lat.  refu- 
tation, Fr.  from  i-ejute.]  The  act  of  re- 
futing ;  the  act  of  proving  false  or  erro- 
neous. 

'Tis  such  miserable  absurd  stuff,  that  we  will 
not  honour  it  with  especial  refutation.  Bentley. 

To  REFU'TE.  v.  a.  [refute,  Lat.  refuter, 
Fr.]  To  prove  false  or  erroneous.  Ap- 
plied to  persons  or  things. 

Self-destruction  sought,  refutes 
That  excellence  thought  in  thee.  Milton. 

He  knew  that  there  were  so  many  witnesses  in 
these  two  miracles,  that  it  was  impossible  to  refute 
such  multitudes.  Addison. 

To  Regai'n.  v.  a.  [regagner,  Fr.  re  and 
gain.]    To  recover  ;  to  gain  anew. 

Hopeful  to  regain 
Thy  love,  from  thee  I  will  not  hide 
What  thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  ris'n. Mi(£. 

We've  driven  back 
These  heathen  Saxons,  and  rcgain'd  our  earth. 
As  earth  recovers  from  an  ebbing  tide.  Dryden. 

As  soon  as  the  mind  regains  tlie  power  to  stop 
or  continue  any  of  these  motions  of  the  body  or 
thoughts,  we  then  consider  the  manas  afree  agent. 

Locke. 

Re'gal.  adj.  [regal,  Fr.  regalis,  Lat.] 
Royal*  kingly. 
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Edward,  duke  of  York, 
Usurps  the  regal  title  and  the  seat 
Of  England's  true  anointed  lawful  heir.  Shakes]) 

Why  am  I  sent  for  to  a  king, 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  1  reign'd  ?  Shakesp.  Rich.  II, 

With  them  comes  a  third  of  regal  port, 
With  faded  splendour  wan,  who  by  his  gait 
And  fierce  demeanour  seems  the  prince  of  hell 

Milton. 

When  was  there  ever  a  better  prince  on  the 
throne  than  the  present  queen  ?  1  do  not  talk  of 
her  government,  her  love  of  the  people,  or  quali- 
ties that  are  purely  regal ;  but  her  piety,  charity, 
temperance,  and  conjugal  love.  Swift 

Re'gal.  n.  s.  [regale,  Fr.]    A  musical  in- 
strument. 

The  sounds  that  produce  tones,  are  ever  from 
such  bodies  as  are  in  their  parts  and  ports  equal ; 
and  such  are  in  the  nightingale  pipes  of  reeals  or 
organs.  Bacon. 

REGA  LE,  n.  s.  [Lat,]  The  prerogative 

of  monarchy. 
To  REGA  LE,  v.  a.  [regaler,  Fr.  regalare, 
Ital.]    To  refresh  ;  to  entertain ;  to  gra- 
tify. 

I  v/ith  warming  puff  regaVd  chill'd  fingers. PM, 
Rega'le.  n.  s.  An  entertainment ;  a  treat. 
Rega'lement.   n.  s.   [regalement,  Fr.] 
Refreshment ;  entertainment. 

The  muses  still  require 
Humid  regalement,  nor  will  aught  avail 
Imploring  PhoBbus  vvith  unmoistcn'd  Ups.  Philips. 

REGA'LIA.  n.s.  [Lat.]  Ensigns  of  roy. 
alty. 

Rega'lity.  n.  s.  [regalis,  Lat]   Royalty ; 
sovereignty ;  kingship. 

Behold  the  image  of  mortality. 
And  feeble  nature  cloth'd  with  fleshly  'tiro. 
When  raging  jiassion  with  fierce  tyranny 
Robs  reason  of  her  due  regality.  Spenser. 

He  neither  could  nor  would  yield  to  any  dimi 
nution  of  the  crown  of  France,  in  territory  or  7-e- 
gality.  Bacon. 

He  came  partly  in  by  the  sword,  and  had  high 
courag-e  in  all  points  oi  regality.  Bacon. 

The  majesty  of  England  might  hang  like  Maho- 
met's tomb  by  a  magnetick  charm,  cietween  the 
privileges  of  the  two  houses,  in  airy  imagination 
of  regality.  King  Charles. 

To  REGA'RD.  v.  a.  [regarder,  Fr.] 

1.  To  value;  to  attend  to  as  worthy  of 
notice. 

This  aspect  of  mine, 
The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  lov'd.  Shakesp.  Merch.  of  Venice. 

He  denies 

To  know  their  God,  or  message  to  regard.  Milton. 

2.  To  observe  ;  to  remark. 

If  much  you  note  him. 
You  offend  him  ;  feed,  and  regard  him  not.  Shak. 

3.  To  mind  as  an  object  of  grief  or  terrour. 
The  king  marvelled  at  the  young  man's  courage, 

for  that  he  nothing  regarded  the  pains. 

2  Mac.  vii.  12. 

4.  To  observe  religiously. 

He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the 
Lord  ;  and  he  that  re^ar-def/t  not  the  day,  to  the 
Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it.  Romans,  xiv.  6. 

5.  To  pay  attention  to. 

He  that  observeth  the  wind  shall  never  sow,  and 
he  that  regardeth  the  clouds  shall  never  reap.Prou. 

6.  To  respect ;  to  have  relation  to. 

7.  To  look  towards. 

It  is  a  peninsula,  which  regardeth  the  mainland. 

Sandys. 

Rega'rd.   n.  s.   [regard,  Fr.  from  the 
verb.] 

1.  Attention  as  to  a  matter  of  importance. 
The  nature  of  the  sentence  he  is  to  pronounce 
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(he  rule  of  judgment  by  which  he  will  proceed* 
requires  that  a  iiarticular  regard  be  had  to  our  ob- 
servation (  f  this  precept.  Atterbury. 
2.  Respect;  reverence. 

To  liim  they  had  regard,  because  long  he  had 
bewitched  them.  ^cis,  viii.  H, 

With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  rirht. 
They'll  lead  their  lives.  Milton. 
S.  Note ;  eminence, 

Mac  Ferlagh  was  a  man  of  meanest  regard 
amongst  them,  neither  having  wealth  nor  power. 

Spenser. 

4.  Respect;  account. 

Change  was  thought  necessary,  in  regard  of  the 
great  hurt  which  the  church  did  receive  by  a  num- 
ber of  things  then  in  use.  Hooker. 

5.  Relation  ;  reference. 

How  best  we  may 
Compose  our  present  evils,  with  regard 
Of  what  we  are  and  where.  Milton. 

Their  business  is  to  address  all  the  ranks  of  man- 
kind, and  persuade  tliem  to  pursue  and  persevere 
in  virtue,  with  reg-artZ  to  themselves  ;  in  justice  and 
goodness,  with  regard  to  their  neighbours ;  and 
piety  towards  God.  Watts. 

6.  [Regard,  Fr.]    Look ;  aspect  directed 
to  another. 

Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assay'd  ; 
But  her  with  stern  regard  he  tlius  repell'd.  Milton. 

He,  surpriz'd  with  humble  joy,  survey'd 
One  sweet  regard,  shot  by  the  royal  maiA.Dryden. 

7.  Prospect;  object  of  sight.    Not  pro- 
per, nor  in  use. 

Throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 
Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  th'  aerial  blue 
An  indistinct  regard.  Shak.  Othello, 

Rega'rdable.  adj.  [from  regard.] 

1.  Observable.    Not  used. 

1  cannot  discover  this  difference  of  the  badger's 
legs,  although  the  regardahle  side  be  defined,  and 
the  brevity  by  most  imputed  unto  the  left.Brouire 

2.  Worthy  of  notice.    Not  used. 
Tintogel,  more  famous  for  his  antiquity,  than 

regardahle  for  his  present  estate,  abuttetli  on  the 
sea.  Carew. 

Rega'rder.  n.  s.  [from  regard.]  One 

that  regards. 
Rega'rdful.  adj.  [regard  and  full.]  At- 
tentive ;  taking  notice  of. 

Bryan  was  so  regardful  of  his  charge,  as  he  neTcr 
disposed  any  matter,  but  first  he  acquainted  the 
general.  Hayward, 
Let  a  man  he  very  tender  and  regard/ui  of  everj 
pious  motion  made  by  the  spirit  of  God  to  his 
heart.  South, 

Reg  A  RD  FULLY,  adv.  [from  regardful.] 

1 .  Attentively  ;  heedfully. 

2.  Respectfully. 

Is  thisth'  Athenian  minion,  whom  the  world 
Voic'd  so  regardfuUy  ?         Shak.  Timon  of  Athens. 

Rega'rdless.  adj.  [from  regard.]  Heed- 
less ;  negligent ;  inattentive. 

He  likeliest  is  to  fall  into  mischance, 
That  is  regardless  of  his  governatice.  Spenser, 

Regardless  of  tlie  bliss  wherein  he  sat, 
Second  to  thee,  oU'ered  himself  to  die 
i'or  man's  offence.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

We  must  learn  to  be  deaf  and  regardless  of  other 
things,  besides  the  present  subject  of  our  medita- 
tion. WatU. 

Rega'rdlessly.  adv.  [from  regardless.] 
Without  heed. 

Rega'rdlessness.  n.s.  [from  regard- 
less.] Heedlessness ;  negligence;  inat- 
tention. 

Re'gency.  n.  s.  [from  regent.] 
1.  Authority;  government. 

As  Christ  took  manhood,  that  by  it  he  might  be 

capable  of  death,  whereunto  he  humbled  himself; 

so  because  manhood  is  the  proper  subject  of 
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mpassioii  and  feeling  pity,  wlilcli  maketii  tlie 
;pter  of  Clirist's  regency  even  in  the  kingdom  of 
aveii  amiable.  Hooker. 
Men  have  knowledge  and  strength  to  fit  them 
action  :  women  aflfection,  for  their  better  com- 
ance  ;  and  heiewith  beauty  to  compensate  their 
ejection,  by  giving  them  an  equivalent  regency 
;r  men.  Grew. 
/"icarious  government, 
riiis  great  minister,  finding  the  regency  shaken 
the  faction  of  so  many  great  ones  within,  and 
ed  by  the  terror  of  the  Spanish  greatness  with- 
1,  durst  begin  a  war.  Temple, 
the  district  governed  by  a  vicegerent. 
Regions  they  pass'd,  the  mighty  regencies 
serapliim.  Milton. 
"hose  collectively  to  whom  vicarious 
gality  is  intrusted  :  as,  the  regency 
msacted  affairs  in  the  king's  absence. 
lEGE'NERATE.  v.  a.  [regenero, 
It.] 

'o  reproduce  ;  to  produce  anew. 

Ubeit  the  son  of  this  earl  of  Desmond,  who  lost 
head,  were  restored  to  the  earldom  ;  yet  could 
;  the  king's  grace  regenerate  obedience  in  that 
generate  house,  but  it  grew  rather  more  wild. 

Davics. 

Phrough  all  the  soil  a  genial  ferment  spreads, 
generates  the  plants,  and  new  adorns  the  meads. 

Blackmore. 

\.n  alkali,  poured  to  that  which  is  mixed  with 
acid,  raiseth  an  effervescence,  at  the  cessation 
vhich,  the  salts,  of  which  the  acid  is  composed, 
I  be  regenerated.  Arbuthnot. 
'o  make  to  be  born  anew  ;  to  renew 
■  change  of  carnal  nature  to  a  christian 

B. 

sooner  was  a  convert  initiated,  but  by  an 
y  figure  he  became  a  new  man,  and  both  acted 

I  looked  upon  himself  as  one  regenei'ated  and 
n  a  second  time  into  another  state  of  existence. 

Addimi. 

e'nerate.  adj.  \regeneratus,  Lat.] 
Reproduced. 

'hou  !  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, 

lose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate, 

th  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up 

reach  at  victory.  Shakesp.  Richard  II. 

lorn  anew  by  grace  to  a  christian  life. 

For  from  the  mercy  seat  above, 
ivenient  grace  descending,  had  remov'd 
;  stony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flesh 
lenerale  grow  instead.  Milton. 
f  you  fulfil  this  resolution,  though  you  fall 
petimes  by  infirmity  ;  nay,  though  you  should 
into  some  greater  act,  even  of  deliberate  sin, 
ch  you  presently  retract  by  confession  and 
ndment,  you  are  nevertheless  in  a  regenerate 
ite,  you  live  the  life  of  .i  christian  here,  and 

II  inherit  the  reward  that  is  promised  to  such 
glorious  immortality  hereafter.  Wake. 

enera'tion.  n.  s.  \jTgemralion, 
]  New  birth  ;  birth  by  grace  from 
rnal  affections  to  a  clu'istian  life. 

le  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
ewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  ■  Titus,  iii.  5. 

e'nerateness,  n.  s.  [from  regene- 
fe.]    The  state  of  being  regenerate. 
ENT,    adj.    \regent,  Fr.  regens, 

ioveming;  ruling. 

he  operations  of  human  life  flow  not  from  the 

poreal  moles,  but  from  some  other  active  regent 

iciple  tliat  resides  in  the  body,  or  governs  it, 

ch  we  call  tlie  soul.  Male. 

xercising  vicarious  authority. 

le  together  calls  the  regent  pow'rs 

der  him  regent.  Milton's  Paradise  Lest. 

ENT.  n.  S, 

Jovernour ;  ruler. 

Now  for  once  beguil'd 
el,  though  regent  of  tlie  sun,  and  held 
e  sharpest-sighted  spirit  of  all  in  heav'n.  Milt. 
OL.  II. 
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Neither  of  these  are  any  impediment,  because 
the  regent  thereof  is  of  an  infinite  immensity. //aie. 

But  let  a  heifer  with  gilt  horns  be  led 
To  Juno,  regent  of  the  marriage  bed.  Dryden. 
2.  One  invested  with  vicarious  royalty. 

Lord  regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
AVith  letters  of  commission  from  the  king.  Shak. 

Re'gentship.  n.  s.    [from  i-egent.] 

1.  Power  of  governing. 

2.  Deputed  authority. 

If  York  have  ill  demeau'd  himself  in  France, 
Then  let  him  be  deny'd  the  regentship.  Shakesp. 

Regermina'tion.  n.  s.    [re  and  ger- 
mination.^ The  act  of  sprouting  again. 
Re'gible.  adj.    Governable.  Diet. 
Re'gicide.  n.  s.    [regicida,  Lat.] 

1.  Murderer  of  his  king. 

I  through  the  mazes  of  the  bloody  field 
Hunted  your  sacred  life  ;  which  that  I  miss'd 
Was  the  propitious  error  of  my  fate. 
Not  of  my  soul  ;  my  si'  il's  a  regicide.  Dryden. 

2.  [Regicidium,LsLt.]  Murder  of  his  king. 

Were  it  not  for  this  amulet,  how  were  it  possi- 
ble for  any  to  think  they  may  venture  upon  per- 
jury, sacrilege,  murder,  regicide,  without  impeach- 
ment to  their  saintsbip  ?  Decay  of  Piety. 

Did  fate  or  we,  when  great  Atrides  dy'd, 
Urge  the  bold  traitor  to  the  regicide?  Pope's  Odys. 

REGIMEN.  U.S.  [Lat.]  That  care 
in  diet  and  living,  that  is  suitable  to 
every  particular  course  of  medicine,  or 
state  of  body. 

Yet  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain. 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain. 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send  ? 
What  hearty  prayers,  that  I  should  mend  ? 
Enquire  what  regimen  I  kept 
What  aave  me  ease,  and  how  I  slept  ?  Swift. 

RE'GIMENT.  n.  s.    [regiment,  o\A  Yr.\ 

1 .  Established  governxitient ;  polity ;  mode 
of  rule.    Not  in  use. 

We  all  make  complaint  of  the  iniquity  of  our 
times,  not  unjustly,  for  the  days  are  evil  ;  but 
compare  them  with  those  times  wherein  there 
were  no  civil  societies,  with  those  times  wherein 
there  was  as  yet  no  manner  of  publick  regiment 
established,  and  we  have  surely  good  cause  to 
think,  that  God  hath  blessed  us  exceedingly  ./foofc. 

The  corruption  of  our  nature  being  presup- 
posed, we  may  not  deny,  but  that  the  law  of  na- 
ture doth  now  :equire  of  necessity  same  kind  of 
regiment.  Hooker. 

riiey  utterly  damn  their  own  consistorian  regi- 
ment, for  the  same  can  neither  be  proved  by  any 
literal  texts  of  holj  scripture,  nor  yet  by  necessary 
inference  out  of  scripture.  White, 

2.  Rule ;  authority.    Not  in  use. 

The  regiment  of  the  soul  over  the  body,  is  the 
regiment  of  the  more  active  part  over  the  passive. 

Hale. 

3.  [Regiment,  Fr.]  A  body  of  soldiers 
under  one  colonel. 

Higher  to  the  plain  we'll  set  forth. 
In  best  appointment,  all  our  regiments.  Shakesp. 

The  eider  did  whole  regiments  afford. 
The  younger  brought  his  conduct  and  his  sword. 

Waller. 

The  standing  regiments,  the  fort,  the  town. 
All  but  this  wicked  sister  are  our  own.  Waller. 

Now  thy  aid 
Eugene,  with  regiments  unequal  prest. 
Awaits.  Philips. 

Regime'ntal.  adj.  [from  regiment.] 
Belonging  to  a  regiment ;  military. 

Re'gion.  n.s.  [region,  Fr.- regio,  Lsit.] 
I .  Tract  of  land  ;  country  ;  tract  of  space. 

All  the  regions 
Do  seemingly  revolt ;  and,  who  resist. 
Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance.  Shakesp. 

Her  eyes  in  heav'n 
Would  t?irough  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright, 
That  birds  woultj  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night. 

Sliakesp. 
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The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  collec- 
tion of  the  matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  below. 

Bacon. 

They  rag'd  the  goddess,  and  with  fury  fraught. 
The  restless  regions  of  tlie  storms  she  sought.IJriy. 

2.  Part  of  the  body. 

The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn,makefrom  the  shaft. 
— Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart.         Shakesp.  King  Lear, 

3.  Place;  rank. 

The  gentleman  kept  company  with  the  wild 
prhice  and  Poins  :  he  is  of  too  high  a  region  ;  he 
knows  too  much.  Shakesp. 

RE'GISTER.  n.s.  [registre,  Fr.  regis- 
tritm,  Lat.] 

1.  An  account  of  any  thing  regularly 
kept. 

Joy  may  you  have,  and  everlasting  fame. 
Of  late  most  hard  atchievemeat  by  you  done. 
For  which  iiirulled  is  your  glorious  name 
In  heavenly  registo's  above  the  sun.  Spenser. 

Sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies, 
as  you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn  another  into  the 
register  of  your.own.  Shakesp. 

This  island,  as  appeareth  by  faithful  registers  of 
those  times,  had  ships  of  great  content.  Bacon. 

Of  these  experiments,  our  friend,  pointing  at 
the  register  of  this  dialogue,  will  perhaps  give  yon 
a  more  particular  account.  Boyle, 

For  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Claudius, 
U  was  ordered  that  Scribonianus's  name  and  con- 
sulate should  be  effaced  out  of  all  publick  regis- 
ter.; and  inscriptions.  Addison. 

2.  [Registrariiis,  law  Lat.]  The  officer 
whose  business  is  to  write  and  keep  the 
register. 

To  Re'gister.  v.  a.  [registrer,  Fr.  from 
the  noun.] 

1.  To  record  ;  to  preserve  from  oblivion 
by  authentick  accounts. 

The  Roman  emperors  registered  their  most  re- 
markable buildings,  as  well  as  actions.  Addison. 

2.  To  enrol ;  to  set  down  in  a  list. 

Such  follow  him,  as  shall  be  register  d; 
Part  good  ;  part  bad  :  of  bad  the  longer  scrowl. 

PiE'gistry.  n.s.    [from  register."] 

1.  The  act  of  inserting  in  the  register. 

A  little  fee  was  to  be  paid  for  the  registry. 

Graunt 

2.  The  place  where  the  register  is  kept. 

3.  A  series  of  facts  recorded. 

I  wonder  why  aregistry  has  not  been  kept  in  the 
college  of  physicians  of  things  invented.  Temple. 

REGLElMENT.  n.s.  [Fr.]  Regu- 
lation.   Not  used. 

To  speak  of  the  reformation  and  rcglement  of 
usury,  by  the  balance  of  commodities  and  dis- 
commodities thereof,  two  things  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled. Baco7i's  Essays. 

Re'glet.  n.  s.  [reglette,  from  regie,  Fr.] 
Ledge  of  wood  exactly  planed,  by  which 
printers  separate  their  lines  in  pages 
widely  printed. 

Re'gnant.  adj.  [Fr.] 

1.  Reigning  ;  having  regal  authority. 
Princes  are  shy  of  their  successors,  and  there 

may  be  reasonably  supposed  in  queens  regnant  a 
little  proportion  of  tenderness  that  way,  more 
than  in  kings.  Wotton. 

2.  Predominant ;  prevalent ;  having 
power. 

The  law  was  regnant,  and  coiifin'd  his  thouglit. 
Hell  was  not  conquer  c  -vhen  the  poet  wrote. 

IVeller. 

His  guilt  is  clear,  his  proofs  are  pregnant, 
A  traytor  to  the  vices  regnant.  Swift's  Miscellanies, 

To  Rego'rge.  v.  a.    [rc  and  gorge,] 
3  Q  48J 
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1.  To  vomit  up  ;  to  throw  back. 

It  was  scoffiiigly  said,  he  had  eaten  the  king's 
'goose,  and  did  then  regorge  the  feathers. iiai/ward, 

2.  To  swallow  eagerly. 

Drunk  with  wine. 
And  fat  regorg'd  of  bulls  and  goats.  Milton. 

3.  [Regorger,  Fr.]    To  swallow  back. 
As  tides  at  highest  mark  regorge  the  flood, 

So  fate,  that  could  no  more  improve  their  joy, 
Took  a  malicious  pleasure  to  destroj'.  Dryden. 
To  Regra'ft.    v.  a.     [regreffer,  Fr.  jc 
and  graft.^    To  graft  again. 

Oft  regrafting  the  same  cions,  may  make  fruit 
greater.  Bacon. 

To  Regra'nt.  v.  a.  [re  and  grant.]  To 
grant  back. 

He,  by  letters  patent,  incorporated  them  by 
the  name  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Trinity- 
church  in  Norwich,  and  regranted  tlieir  lands  to 
them.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

To  REGRA'TE.  v.  a. 

1.  To  offend ;  to  shock. 

The  cloathing  of  the  tortoise  and  viper  rather 
regrateth,  than  pleaseth  the  eye. 

Derham's  Phys.  Theo. 

2.  [Regratter,  Fr.]  To  engross ;  to  fore- 
stal. 

Neither  should  they  buy  any  corn,  unless  it 
were  to  make  malt  thereof ;  for  by  such  engross- 
ing and  regrating,  the  dearth,  that  commonly 
reigneth  in  England,  hath  been  caused.  Spenser. 

Regra'ter.  n.s.  [regratdir,  Fr.  from 
I'egrate,]    Forestaller;  engrosser. 

To  Regree't.  v.  a.  [re  and  greet.]  To 
resalute  ;  to  greet  a  second  time. 

Hereford,  on  pain  of  death, 
Till  twice  five  summers  have  enrich'd  our  fields, 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions. 
But  lead  the  stranf;er  paths  of  banishment.  Shak. 

Regree't.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  Return 
or  change  of  salutation.    Not  in  use. 

And  shall  these  hands,  so  newly  join'd  in  love, 
Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet  ? 
Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith  ?  Shakesp, 
Regre'ss.  n.  s.  [regres,  Fr.  regressus, 
Lat.]  Passage  back  ;  power  of  passing- 
back. 

'Tis  their  natural  place  wliich  they  always  tend 
to ;  and  from  which  there  is  no  progress  nor  re- 
gress. Burnet. 

To  Regre  ss,  v.  n.  [regressus,  Lat.]  To 
go  back  ;  to  return  ;  to  pass  back  to  the 
former  state  or  place. 

All  being  forced  unto  fluent  consistencies,  natu-" 
rally  regress  unto  their  former  solidities.  Brown. 

Regre'ssion.  n.  s.  [regressus,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  returning  or  going  back. 

To  desire  there  were  no  God,  were  plainly  to 
nnwish  their  own  being,  which  nmst  needs  be  an- 
nihilated in  the  substraction  of  that  essence, which 
substantially  supporteth  them,  and  restrains  from 
regression  into  nothing.  Brown. 

Regre't.  n.  s.  [regret,  Fr.  regretto, 
Ital.] 

1.  Vexation  at  something  past ;  bitterness 
of  reflection. 

1  never  hare  any  touch  of  conscience  with 
greater  regret.  King  Charles. 

A  passionate  regret  at  sin,  a  grief  and  sadness 
at  its  memory,  enters  us  into  God's  roll  of  mourn- 
ers. Decay  of  Piety. 

Though  sin  offers  itself  in  never  so  pleasing  a 
dress,  yet  the  remorse  and  inward  regrets  of  the 
soul,  upon  the  commission  of  it,  infinitely  over- 
balance those  faint  gratifications  it  affords  the 
senses.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  Grief ;  sorrow. 

Never  any  prince  expressed  a  more  lively  regret 
for  the  loss  of  a  servant,  than  his  majesty  did  for 
this  great  man  ;  ia  all  otfices  of  grace  towards  his 
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servants,  and  in  a  wonderful  solicitous  care  for 
the  paj'ment  of  his  debts.  Clarendon 

That  freedom,  which  all  sorrows  claim, 
She  does  for  thy  content  resign  ; 

Her  piety  itself  would  blame, 
If  her  regrets  should  waken  thine.  Prior. 
3.  Dislike;  aversion.    Not  proper. 

Is  it  a  virtue  to  have  some  ineffective  regrets  to 
damnation,  and  such  a  virtue  too,  as  shall  balance 
all  our  vices  ?  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Regre  t,  v.  a.   [regretter,  Fr.  from 
the  noun.] 

1 .  To  repent  ;  to  grieve  at. 

]  shall  not  regret  the  trouble  my  experiments 
cost  me,  if  they  be  found  serviceable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  respiration.  Boyle. 

Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear  ; 
From  nature's  temp'rate  feast  rose  satisfy'd, 
'I'hank'd  heav'n  that  he  had  liv'd,  and  that  he  dy'd. 

Pope. 

2.  To  be  uneasy  at.    Not  proper. 

Those,  the  impiety  of  whose  lives  makes  them 
regret  a  deity,  and  secretly  wish  there  were  none, 
will  greedily  listen  to  atheistical  notions.  Glanv. 

Regu'erdon.    n.s.    [re  ansX  guerdon.] 
Reward ;  recompense. 

Stoop,  and  set  your  knee  again  my  foot ; 
And  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 
1  gird  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York.  Shah. 

To  Regu'erdon.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun. 
To  reward.    The  verb  and  noun  are 
both  obsolete. 

Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth, 
Your  faithful  service  and  your  toil  in  war  ; 
Yet  never  have  you  tasted  your  reward. 
Or  been  reguerdon'd  with  so  much  as  thanks. S/iafc. 

RE  GULAR,    adj.    [regnlier,  Fr.  regu- 
lar is,  Lat.] 

1.  Agreeable  to  rule ;  consistent  with  the 
mode  prescribed. 

The  common  cant  of  criticks  is,  that  though  the 
lines  are  good,  it  is  not  a  regular  piece.  Guardian. 

The  ways  of  heav'n  are  dark  and  intricate  ; 
Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  errors, 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain. 
Lost  and  bewilder  d  in  the  fruitless  search  ; 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run. 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends.  Addison 
So  when  we  view  some  well-proportion'd  dome, 
No  monstrous  height  or  breadth  or  length  appear  ; 
The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular.  Pope. 

2.  Governed  by  strict  regulations. 

So  just  thy  skill,  so  regular  ray  rage.  Pope. 

3.  In  geometry,  regular  body  is  a  solid, 
whose  surface  is  composed  of  regular 
and  equal  figures,  and  whose  solid  an 
gles  are  all  equal,  and  of  which  there  are 
five  sorts,  viz.  1.  A  pyramid  compre- 
hended under  four  equal  and  equilateral 
triangles.  2.  A  cube,  whose  surface  is 
composed  of  six  equal  squares.  3.  That 
which  is  bounded  by  eight  equal  and 
equilateral  triangles.  4.  That  which  is 
contained  under  twelve  equal  and  equi- 
lateral pentagons.  5.  A  body  consist- 
ing of  twenty  equal  and  equilateral  tri- 
angles: and  mathematicians  demon- 
strate, that  there  can  be  no  more  regu- 
lar bodies  than  these  five.  Muschenbr, 

There  is  no  universal  reason,  not  confined  to  hu- 
man fancy,  that  a  figure,  called  regular,  which 
hath  equal  sides  and  angles,  is  more  beautiful 
than  any  irregular  one.  Bentley. 

4.  Instituted  or  initiated  according  to  es- 
tablished forms  or  discipline  :  as,  a  re- 
gular doctor ;  regular  troops. 

5.  Methodical;  orderly. 
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]\Iore  people  are  kept  from  a  true  sense  .ind  taste 
of  religion,  by  a  regular  kind  of  sensuality  and 
indulgence,  than  by  gross  drunkenness.  Low, 
Regular,  n.  s.    [regulier,  Fr.] 

In  the  Romish  church,  all  persons  are  said  to 
be  regulars,  that  do  profess  and  follow  a  certain 
rule  of  life,  in  Latin  stiled  regnla;  and  do  likewise 
observe  the  three  approved  vows  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity, and  obedience.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

Regula'rity.    n.  s;     [regularity,  Fr, 
from  regular.] 

1.  Agreeableness  to  rule. 

2.  Method ;  certain  order. 

Regularity  is  certain,  where  it  is  not  so  appa- 
rent, as  in  all  fluids ;  for  regularity  is  a  similitude 
continued.  Grew, 

He  was  a  mighty  lover  of  regularity  and  order ; 
and  managed  all  his  affairs  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness. Atterhnry, 
Re'gularly.  adv.    [from  regular.]  In 
a  manner  concordant  to  rule  ;  exactly. 

If  those  painters,  who  liave  left  us  such  fair 
platforms,  had  rigorously  observed  it  in  their  fi- 
gures, they  had  indeed  made  things  more  regular' 
ly  true,  but  withal  very  unpleasing.  Drydfti, 

With  one  judicious  stroke. 
On  the  plain  ground  Apelles  drew 
A  circle  regularly  true.  Prior, 

Strains  that  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 
Correctly  cold  and  regularly  low.  Pope. 

To  RE  GULATE,  v.  a.    [regula,  Lat.J 
! .  To  adjust  by  rule  or  method. 

Nature,  in  the  production  of  things,  always 
designs  them  to  partake  of  certain,  regulated,  es- 
tablished essences,  which  are  to  be  the  models  of 
all  things  to  be  produced  •  this,  in  that  crude  sense, 
would  need  some  better  explication.  Locke, 
2.  To  direct. 

Regulate  the  patient  in  liis  manner  of  living. 

Wiseman. 

Ev'n  goddesses  are  women  ;  and  no  wife 
Has  pow'r  to  regulate  her  husband's  life.  Dryden. 

Regula'tion.  n.  s.    [from  regulate,] 

1.  The  act  of  regulating. 

Being  hut  stupid  matter,  they  cannot  continue' 
ai  ;i  regular  and  constant  motion, without  the  guid- 
ance and  regulation  of'sonie  intelligent  being.Kai/, 

2.  Method  ;  the  effect  of  being  regulated 
Regula'tor.  n.s.    [^rom  regulate.] 

1.  One  that  regulates. 
The  regularity  of  corporeal  principles  sheweth 

them  to  come  at  first  from  a  divine  regulator.  Grew, 

2.  That  part  of  a  machine  which  make; 
the  motion  equable. 

REGULUS.  n.s.    [Latin;  regule,  Fr. 
Regulus  is  the  finer  and  most  weighty  part  of 
metals,  which  settles  at  the  bottom  upon  melting, 

Quincy. 

To  REGU  RGITATE,  v.  a.  [re  and  gur- 
ges,  Lat.  regorger,  Fr,]  To  throw 
back  ;  to  pour  back. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  remove  themselves 
into  the  country  so  long,  until,  for  want  of  receipt 
and  encouragement,  it  regurgitates  and  sends  them 
back.  Graunt. 

Arguments  of  divine  wisdom,  in  the  frame  of 
animate  bodies,  are  the  artificial  position  ofmany 
valves,  all  so  situate,  as  to  give  a  free  passage  to 
the  blood  in  their  due  channels,  but  not  permit 
them  to  regurgitate  and  disturb  the  great  circula- 
tion. Bentley. 

To  Regu  rgitate,  v.  n.  To  be  poured 
back. 

Nature  was  wont  to  evacuate  its  vicious  blood 
out  of  these  veins,  which  passage  being  stopt,  it 
regurgitates  upwards  to  the  lungs.  Harvey  on  Cons. 

Regurgita'tion.  n.  s.  [from  regurgi- 
tate.] Resorption  ;  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing back. 

Regurgitation  of  matter  is  the  constant  sy  m^^tom. 
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ReHEA'r.  v.  a.  [re  and  hear.]  To 
leai-  again. 

My  design  is  to  give  all  persons  a  rehearing, 
tho  have  suifered  under  any  unjust  sentence. 

Addison. 

hea'rsal.  n.s.    [from  reheaise.] 
Repetition  ;  recital. 

Twice  we  appoint,  tliat  tlic  words  wliich  tlie 
linistcr  pronounceth,  tlie  wliole  congregation 
hall  repeat  after  him  ;  as  first  in  the  publick  con- 
;ssion  of  sins,  and  again  in  ?-c/ifirrsa/of  our  Lord's 
raver  after  the  blessed  sacrament.  Hooker. 

What  dream'd  my  lord  i  tell  me,  and  I'll  requite 
it 

Pith  sweet  rehearsal  of  ray  morning's  dream. S/ia/c. 
What  respected  their  actions  as  a  rule  or  admo- 
ition,  applied  to  yours,  is  only  a  rehearsal,  whose 
eal  in  asserting  the  ministerial  cause  is  so  gene- 
illy  known.  South. 

The  recital  of  any  thing  previous  to 
)ublick  exhibition. 

The  chief  of  Rome, 
Vith  gaping  mouths  to  these  rehearsals  come.  Dry. 

Rehea'rse.  v.  a.  [from  rehear, 
ikimier.] 

To  repeat  ;  to  recite. 

Rehearse  not  unto  another  that  which  is  told. 

Ecc/i(S. 

Of  modest  poets  be  thou  just, 
0  silent  shades  repeat  Ihy  verie. 

Till  fame  and  echo  almost  burst, 
'et  hardly  dare  one  line  rehearse.  Swift. 
To  relate ;  to  tell. 

Great  master  of  the  muse  !  inspir'd 
lie  pedigree  of  nature  to  rehearse, 
nd  sound  the  maker's  work  in  equal  verse.  Dry. 
To  recite  previously  to  publick  exhi- 
liilon. 

All  Rome  is  pleased,  when  Statius  will  rehearse, 
nd  longing  crowds  expect  the  promis'd  verse. 

Dryd. 

Reje'ct.  j;.  a.  [rejicio,  rejeclus,  Lat.] 
To  dismiss  without  compliance  with 
iroposal  or  acceptance  of  offer. 

Barbarossa  was  rejected  into  Syria,  althongh  he 
erceived  that  it  tended  to  his  disgrace.  Knollcs. 

Have  I  rejected  those  that  me  anor'd 
'o  be  of  him,  whom  1  adore,  abhorr'd  Brown. 
To  cast  off;  to  make  an  abject. 

Thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
le  Lord  hath  rejected  thee  from  being  king. 

1  Samuel,  xv.  26. 

Give  me  wisdom,  and  reject  me  notfr(nn  among 
ly  children.  Wisdom,  ix.  4. 

He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of 
orrows.  Laiah. 
To  refuse  ;  not  to  accept. 

Because  thouhast  rf/ectfd knowledge,  I  will  re- 
•ct  thee,  that  thou  shall  Le  no  priest,  tiosea,  iv.  6. 

Whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no,  reason 
]ust  judge,  which  can  never  permit  the  mind  lo 
eject  a  greater  evidence,  to  embrace  what  is  less 
vident.  Locke. 

How  would  such  thoughts  make  him  avoid 
very  thing  that  was  sinful  and  displeasing  to  God, 
3st  when  he  prayed  for  his  children,  God  should 
O'ect  his  prayers?  Law. 

To  throw  aside,  as  useless  or  evil. 

In  the  philosophy  of  human  nature,  as  well  as 
11  physicks  and  mathematicks,  let  principles  be 
ixamined  according  to  the  standard  of  common 
ense,  and  be  admitted  or  rejected  according  as 
hey  are  found  to  agree  or  disagree  with  it.Beattie. 
JJe'ction.  n.s.  [rejectio,  Lat.]  The 
let  of  casting  off  or  throwing  aside. 

The  rejection  I  use  of  experiments,  is  infinite  ; 
)ut  if  an  experiment  be  probable  and  of  great  use, 
!  receive  it.  Bacon. 

Medicines  urinative  do  not  work  by  rejection 
md  indigestion,  as  solutive  do.  Bacon. 

si'gle.  n.  s.  [regie,  Fr.]  A  hollow 
cut  to  guide  any  thing. 

A  flood  gate  is  drawn  up  and  let  down  through 
the  reigks  m  the  side  posts.  Carew. 
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7'o  Reign,  v.n.  [regno,  hat.  regner,Tr.] 

1.  To  enjoy  or  exercise  sovereign  autho- 
rity. 

This,  done  by  them,  gave  them  such  an  autho- 
rity, that  though  he  reipied,  they  in  effect  ruled, 
most  men  honouring  them,  because  they  only  de- 
served honour.  Sidney. 

Tell  me,  shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
Reif;n  in  this  kingdom  ?  Shakesp. Macbeth. 

A  king  shall  rergit  in  righteousness,  and  piinces 
rule  in  judgment.  Isaiah,  xxxi.  1. 

Did  he  not  first  sev'n  years,  a  life-time  reign  ? 

Cowley. 

This  right  arm  shall  fix 
Her  seat  of  empire  :  and  your  son  shall  reign. 

A.  Philips. 

2.  To  be  predominant  ;  to  prevail. 

Now  did  the  sign  reign,  under  which  Peikiii 
should  appear.  Bacon. 

More  are  sick  in  the  summer,  and  more  die  in 
the  winter,  except  in  pestilent  diseases,  which 
commonly  reign  in  summer  or  autumn.  Bacon. 

Great  secrecy  reigns  in  their  publick  councils. 

Addison. 

3.  To  obtain  power  or  diminion. 

That  as  sin  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might 
grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life 
by  Jesus  Christ.  Romans. 

Reign,  n.  s.    [reg7ie,  Fr.  regnum,  Lat.] 

1.  Royal  authority  ;  sovereignty. 
He  who  like  a  father  held  his  reign. 

So  soon  forgot,  was  just  and  wise  in  vain.  Pope. 

2.  Time  of  a  king's  government. 
Queer  country  puts  extol  queen  Bess's  reign. 

And  of  lost  hospitality  complain.  Bramstone. 

The  following  licence  of  a  foreign  reign. 
Did  all  the  dregs  of  bold  Socinus  drain.  Pope. 

Russel's  blood 
Stain'd  the  sad  annals  of  a  giddy  reign.  Thomson. 

3.  Kingdom ;  dominions. 

Saturn's  sons  receiv'd  the  threefold  reign 
Of  heav'n,  of  <  cean,  and  deep  hell  beneath  Prior. 

That  wrathwhich  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign. 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain.  Pope. 

4.  Power  ;  influence. 

The  year  againe 
Was  turning  round  ;  and  every  season's  raigne 
Renew'd  upon  us.  Chapman. 

To  Reimbo'dy.  v.  n.  [re  and  imhocli/, 
which  is  more  frequently,  but  not  more 
properly,  written  enibodi/.]  To  embody 
again. 

Quicksilver,  broken  into  little  globes,  the  parts 
brought  to  touch  immediately  reimhody.  Boyle. 
To  Reimbu'rse.  v.  a.  [re,  in  and  bourse, 
Fr.  a  purse.]  To  repay  ;  to  repair  loss 
or  expence  by  an  equivalent. 

Hath  he  saved  any  kingdom  at  his  own  ex  pence, 
to  give  him  a  title  of  reimbursing  himself  by  the 
destruction  of  ours  ?  Swift. 
Reimbu'rsement.  n.  s.  [from  reim- 
burse.]   Reparation  or  repayment. 

If  any  person  has  been  at  expence  about  the 
funeral  of  a  scholar,  he  may  retain  his  books  for 
■  the  reittibnrsement.  Ayliff  'e. 

To  Reimpre'gnate.  v.  a.  [re  and  m- 
pregnate.]    To  impregnate  anew. 

The  vigour  of  the  loadstone  is  destroyed  by  fire, 
nor  will  it  be  reimpregnated  by  any  other  magnet 
than  the  earth.  Brown. 

Reimpre'ssion.  n,  s.  [re  and  impres- 
sion.] A  second  or  repeated  impression. 

Rein.  n.  s.    [resnes,  Fr.] 
I.  The  part  of  the  bridle,  which  extends 
from  the  horse's  head  to  the  driver's  or 
rider's  hand. 

Every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein. 
And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself.67(a/c. 
Take  you  the  reins,  while  I  from  cares  remove. 
And  sleep  within  thp  chariot  which  1  drove.  Dry. 

W  ith  hasty  hand  the  ruling  reins  he  drew  ; 
He  Idsh'd  the  coursers,  and  the  coursers  flew.  Pope, 
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2.  Used  as  an  instrument  of  government, 
or  for  government. 

The  hard  rein,  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
Against  the  old  kind  king.     Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

3.  To  give  the  reins.    To  give  licence. 
War  to  disorder'd  rage,  let  loose  the  reins.Milt. 
When  to  his  lust  ^gisthus  gave  the  rein. 

Did  fate  or  we  th'  adultrous  act  constrain  ?  Pope. 

To  Rein.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1,  To  govern  by  a  bridle. 

He  mounts  and  reins  his  horse.  Chapman. 
He,  like  a  proud  steedrein'd,  went  haughty  on. 

Milton. 

His  son  retain'd 
His  father's  art,  and  warriour  steeds  he  reind. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  restrain  ;  to  control. 

And  where  you  find  a  maid. 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  hath  thrice  her  prayers  said. 
Rein  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy  ; 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy.  Shakesp. 

Being  once  chaff,  he  cannot 
Be  reind  again  to  temperance  ;  then  he  speaks 
What's  in  his  heart.  Shakesp.  Coriola)ius. 

Reins,  n.  s.  [renes,  Lat.  rein,  Fr.]  The 
kidneys  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 

Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  though  my  reins 
he  consumed.  .Job. 

To  Reinse'rt,  v.  a.  [re  and  insert.]  To 
insert  a  second  time. 

To  Reinspi're.  v.  a.  [re  and  inspire.] 
To  inspire  anew. 

Time  will  run 
On  smoother,  till  Favoiiius  reinspire 
The  frozen  earth,  and  cloath  in  fresh  attire 
The  lily  and  rose.  Milton. 

The  mangled  dame  lay  breathless  on  the  ground. 
When  on  a  sudden  reinspir'd  with  breath, 
Again  she  rose.  Dryden. 

To  Reinsta'l.  v.  a.    [re  and  instal.] 

1.  To  seat  again. 

That  alone  can  truly  reinstall  thee 
In  David's  royal  seat,  his  true  successor.  Milton. 

2.  To  put  again  in  possession.  This  ex- 
ample is  not  very  proper. 

Thy  father 
Levied  an  army,  weening  to  redeem. 
And  reinstal  me  in  the  diadem.  Shakesp. 
To  Reinsta'te.    v.  a.    [re  and  instate.] 
To  put  again  in  possession. 

David,  after  that  signal  victory,  which  had  pre- 
served his  life,  reinstated  him  in  his  throne,  and 
restored  him  to  the  ark  and  sanctuary  ;  yet  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  his  rebellious  son  to  overwhelm 
,  the  sense  of  his  deliverance.     Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
Modesty  reinstates  the  widow  in  her  virginity. 

Addison. 

The  reinstating  of  this  hero  in  the  peaceable 
possession  of  his  kingdom,  was  acknowledged. 

Pcpe. 

To  Reintegrate,  v.  a.  [reinteger,  Fr. 
re  and  integer,  Lat.  It  should  perhaps 
be  written  7-e dint e grate.]  To  renew 
with  regard  to  any  state  or  quality  ;  to 
repair  ;  to  restore. 

This  league  drove  out  all  the  Spaniards  out  of 
Germany, "and  reinteg-rated  that  nation  in  their 
ancient  liberty.  Bacon. 

The  fallinc'from  a  discord  to  a  concord  hath  an 
agreement  with  the  atTections,  which  are  reintegra- 
ted to  the  better  after  some  dislikes.Boc.JVot.iJist. 

To  Reinvest,  v.  a.  [re  and  invest.]  To 

invest  anew. 
To  REJOrCE.  V.  n.    [rejouir,  Fr.]  To 
be  glad ;  to  joy ;  to  exult ;  to  receive 
pleasure  from  something  past. 

This  is  the  rejoicing  city  thai  dwelt  carelessly, 
that  said,  there  is  none  beside  me.     Zeph.  ii.  1,5. 

I  will  comfort  them,  and  make  them  rejoice 
from  their  sorrow.  Jeremiah,  xxxi.  13. 

Let  them  be  brought  to  confusion,  that  rejoice 
at  mine  hurt.  Psalm  xx.xv.  26. 
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They  rejoice  each  with  their  liiud.  Mill 

We  sliDukl  particularly  express  our  rejoicing  by 
love  and  cliarity  to  our  neighbours.  Nelson. 
To  Rejoi'ce.   v.  a.    To  exhilarate;  to 
gladden  ;  to  make  joyful ;  to  glad. 

Alone  to  thy  renown,  'tis  giv'n, 
Unbounded  through  all  worlds  to  go; 

While  she  great  saint  rc'joices  heav'n, 
And  thou  sustains't  the  orb  bcluw.  Prior. 

I  should  give  Cain  the  honour  of  the  invention  ; 
were  he  alive,  it  would  rejoice  bis  soul  to  see  what 
mischief  it  had  made.  Arbuthnot, 
Rejoi'cer.   n.  s.    [from  re/o/ce.]  One 
that  rejoices. 

Whatsoever  faith  entertains,  produces  love  to 
God  ;  but  he  that  believes  God  to  be  cruel  or  a 
rejoicer  in  the  unavoidable  damnation  of  the  great 
est  part  of  mankind,  thinks  evil  thoughts  concern- 
ing God.  Taylor's  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

To  IlEJOI'N.  V.  a.    [rejoindre,  Fr.] 

1.  To  join  again. 

The  grand  signior  conveyeth  his  galleys  down 
to  Grand  Cairo,  where  they  are  taken  in  pieces, 
carried  upon  camels  backs,  and  rejoined  together 
at  Sues.  Brovins  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  To  meet  one  again. 
Thoughts,  which  at  Hyde-park-corner  I  forgot, 

Meet  and  rejoin  me  in  the  pensive  grot.  Pojie. 
To  Rejoi'n.  v.  n.    To  answer  to  an  an- 
swer. 

It  will  be  replied,  that  he  receives  advantage  by 
this  lopping  of  his  superfluous  branches  ;  but  I 
rejoin,  that  a  translator  has  no  such  right.i3ri/de;i. 
Rejoi'nder.  n.  s.    [from  rejoin.'] 

1.  Reply  to  an  answer. 

The  quality  of  the  person  makes  me  judge  my- 
self obliged  to  a  rejoinder.        Glanville  to  Albius. 

2.  Reply  ;  answer. 

Injury  of  chance  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure.       Shakesp.  Troibis  and  Cressida, 

Rejo'lt.  n.  s.  [7-ejai/lir,  Fr.]  Shock ; 
succussion. 

The  sinner,  at  his  highest  pitch  of  enjoyment, 
is  not  pleased  with  it  so  much,  but  he  is  afflicted 
more  ;  and  as  long  as  these  inward  rejolts  and  re- 
coilings  of  the  mind  continue,  the  sirmer  will  find 
his  accounts  of  pleasure  very  poor.  South. 

Reit.  n.  s.    Sedge  or  sea-weed.  Bailey. 

To  REI  TERATE,  v.  a.  \_re  and  Hero, 
Lat.  reiterer,  Fr.]  To  repeat  again  and 
again. 

You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this  ;  which  to  reiterate,  were  sin.  Shakesp. 

With  reiterated  crinies  he  might 
Heap  on  himself  damnation.  Milton. 

Although  Christ  hath  forbid  us  to  use  vain  re- 
petitions when  we  pray,  yet  he  hath  taught  us, 
that  to  reiterate  the  same  requests  will  not  be  vain. 

Smatridge. 

Reitera'tion.  n  s.  [reiteration,  Fr. 
from  reiterate.]  Repetition. 

]t  is  useful  to  have  new  experiments  tried  over 
again  ;  such  reiterations  commonly  exhibiting  new 
phenomena.  Boyle. 

The  words  are  a  reiteration  or  reinforcement  of 
an  application,  arising  from  the  consideration  of 
the  e.xcellency  of  Christ  above  Moses. 

Ward  of  Infidelity. 

To  Reju'dge.  v.  a.  [re  and  judge.]  To 
re-examine ;  to  review ;  to  recal  to  a 
new  tryal. 

The  muse  attends  thee  to  the  silent  shade  ; 
'Tis  her's  the  brave  man's  latest  steps  to  trace, 
P.ejudge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace.  Pope. 

To  Reki'ndle.  V.  a.  [re  and  kindle.] 
To  set  on  fire  again. 

These  disappearing,  fixed  stars  were  actually 
extinguished,  and  would  for  ever  continue  so,  if 
not  rekindled,  and  new  recruited  with  heat  and 
light.  Cheyne's  Philosophical  Principles. 

Rekindled  at  the  royal  charms. 
Tumultuous  love  each  beating  bosom  v/arms. Pope. 
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To  Relapse,  v.  n.    [relapsus,  Lat.] 

1.  To  slip  back  ;  to  slide  or  fall  back. 

2.  To  fall  back  into  vice  or  errour. 

The  oftner  he  hath  relapsed,  the  more  signifi- 
cations he  ought  to  give  of  the  truth  of  his  repen- 
tance. Taylor. 

3.  To  fall  back  from  a  state  of  recovery 
to  sickness. 

He  was  not  well  cured,  and  would  have  relapsed. 

Wiseman. 

Rela'pse.  M.S.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Fall  into  vice  or  errour  once  forsaken. 

This  would  but  lead  me  to  a  werse  relapse 
And  heavier  fall.  Milton. 

W  e  see  in  too  frequent  instances  the  relapses  of 
those,  who,  under  the  present  smart,  or  the  near 
apprehension  of  the  divme  displeasure,  have  re- 
solved on  a  religious  reformation.  Rogers. 

2.  Regression  from  a  state  of  recovery  to 
sickness. 

It  was  even  as  two  physicians  should  take  one 
sick  body  in  hand  ;  of  which,  the  former  would 
purge  and  keep  under  the  body,  the  other  pamp- 
er and  strengthen  it  suddenly  ;  whereof  what  is  to 
be  looked  for,  but  a  most  dangerous  relapse  ?Spen. 

3.  Return  to  any  state.  The  sense  here 
is  somewhat  obscure. 

Mark  a  bounding  valour  in  our  English  ; 
That  being  dead  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing. 
Breaks  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief. 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality.    Shakesp.  Henry  V. 
To  RELATE,  v.  a.    [relatus,  Lat.] 

1.  To  tell ;  to  recite. 

Your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughter'd  ;  to  relate  the  manner. 
Were  to  add  tne  death  of  you.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Here  I  could  frequent 
With  worship  place  by  place,  where  he  vouchsaf  d 
Presence  divine  ;  and  to  my  sons  relate.  Milton. 

The  drama  presents  to  view,  what  the  poem 
only  does  relate.  Dryden. 

2.  To  vent  by  words.  Unauthorised. 

A  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue, 
than  suflfer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother. Bacon. 

3.  To  ally  by  kindred. 

Avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot , 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains.  Pope. 

4.  To  bring  back  ;  to  restore.  A  latinism. 

Spenser. 

To  Rela'te.  v.  n.  To  have  reference ; 
to  have  respect. 

All  negative  or  privative  words  relate  to  positive 
ideas,  and  signify  their  absence.  Locke. 

As  other  courts  demanded  the  execution  of  per- 
sons dead  in  law,  this  gave  the  last  orders  relating 
to  those  dead  in  reason.  Tatler^ 

Rel.Vter.  n.  s.  [from  relate.]  Teller; 
narrator  ;  historian. 

We  jliall  rather  perform  good  offices  unto  truth, 
than  any  disservice  unto  tlieir  relaters.  Brown. 

Her  husband  the  relater  she  preferr'd 
Before  the  angel.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  best  English  historian,  when  his  style  grows 
antiquated,  will  be  only  considered  as  a  tedious 
relater  of  facts.  Swift. 

Rela'tion.  n.  s.  [relation,  Fr.  from 
relate.] 

1 .  Manner  of  belonging  to  any  person  or 
thing. 

Under  this  stone  lies  virtue,  youth, 
Unhlemish'd  probity  and  truth  ; 
Just  unto  all  relations  known, 
A  worthy  patriot,  pious  son.  Waller. 

So  far  as  service  imports  duty  and  subjection, 
all  created  beings  bear  the  necessary  relation  of 
servants  to  God.  South. 

Our  necessary  relations  to  a  family,  oblige  all 
to  use  their  reasoning  powers  upon  a  thousand 
occasions.  _  Watts. 

Our  intercession  is  made  an  exercise  of  love  and 
care  fox  those  amongst  whom  our  lot  is  fallen,  or 
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who  belong  to  us  in  a  nearer  relation  :  it  then  be- 
comes the  greatest  benefit  to  ourselves,  and  pro- 
duces its  best  eflFects  in  our  own  hearts.  Imvi. 

2.  Respect ;  reference  ;  regard. 

I  have  been  importuned  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  this  art,  in  relation  to  its  agreement  with 
poetry.  Dryden. 

Relation  consists  in  the  consideration  and  com- 
paring one  idea  with  another.  Locke. 

3.  Connexion  between  one  thing  and 
another. 

Of  the  eternal  relations  and  fitnesses  of  things 
we  know  nothing  ;  all  that  we  know  of  truth  and 
falsehood  is,  that  our  constitution  determines  us 
in  some  cases  to  believe,  in  others  to  disbelieve. 

Eeattie. 

4.  Kindred  ;  alliance  of  kin. 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

Of  father,  son  and  brother  first  were  known.Milt. 

Be  kindred  and  relation  laid  aside. 
And  honour's  cause  by  laws  of  honour  try'd.Dry. 

Are  we  not  to  pity  and  supply  the  poor,  though 
they  have  no  relation  to  us  ^  No  relation  I  that  can- 
not be  :  the  gospel  stiles  them  all  our  brethren; 
nay,  they  have  a  nearer  relation  to  us,  qjir  fellow- 
members  ;  and  both  these  from  their  relation  to 
our  Saviour  himself,  who  calls  them  his  brethreu. 

Spratt. 

5.  Person  related  by  birth  or  marriage ; 
kinsman ;  kinswoman. 

A  she-cousin,  of  a  good  family  and  small  fortune, 
passed  months  among  all  her  relations.  Swift. 

Dependants,  friends,  relations, 
Savag'd  by  woe,  forget  the  tender  tie.  Thomson. 

6.  Narrative  ;  tale  ;  account ;  narration ; 
recital  of  facts. 

In  an  historical  relation,  we  use  terms  that  are 
most  proper.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  author  of  a  just  fable,  must  please  more 
than  the  writer  of  an  historical  relation.  Dennis. 

Re'lative.  adj.   [relativus,  Lat.  relatif, 
Fr.] 

1.  Having  relation  ;  respecting. 

Not  only  simple  ideas  and  substarices,  but  modes 
are  positive  beings  ;  though  the  parts  of  which 
they  consist,  are  very  often  relative  one  to  another. 

Locke. 

2.  Considered  not  absolutely,  but  as  be- 
longing to,  or  respecting  something  else. 

Though  capable  it  be  not  of  inherent  holiness, 
yet  it  is  often  relative.  _  Holyday. 

The  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  the  civil  gover- 
nour,  has  cause  to  pursue  the  same  methods  of 
confirming  himself ;  the  grounds  of  government 
being  founded  upon  the  same  bottom  of  nature  in 
both,  though  the  circumstances  and  relative  con- 
siderations of  the  persons  may  diflTer.  South. 

Every  thing  sustains  both  an  absolute  and  a 
relative  capacity  :  an  absolute,  as  it  is  such  a  thing, 
endued  with  such  a  nature ;  and  a  relative,  as  it  is 
a  part  of  the  universe,  and  so  stands  in  such  re- 
lation to  the  whole.  South. 

Wholesome  and  unwholesome  are  relative,  not 
real  qualities.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

3.  Particular ;  positive  ;  close  in  connec- 
tion.   Not  in  use. 

I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this.  Shakesp.  Macbeth, 

Re'lative.  n.s. 

1.  Relation;  kinsman. 

'Tis  an  evil  dutifulness  in  friends  and  relatives, 
to  suffer  one  to  perish  without  reproof.  Tayler. 

Confining  our  care  either  to  ourselves  and  re- 
latives. F^^^' 

2.  Pronoun  answering  to  an  anteced:ent. 
Learn  the  right  joining  of  substantives  with  aa- 

jectives,  and  the  relative  with  the  antecedent. 

Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

3.  Somewhat  respecting  something  else. 
When  the  mind  so  considers  one  thing,  that  it 

sets  it  by  another,  and  carries  its  view  from  one 
to  the  other,  this  is  relation  and  respect  ;  _and  the 
denominations  given  to  positive  things,  intimat- 
ing that  respect,  art  relalives.  Locke. 
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Re'latively.  adv.  [from  relative.']  As 
it  respects  something  else;  not  abso- 
lutely. 

All  those  things,  that  seem  so  foul  and  disagree- 
able in  nature,  are  not  really  so  in  themselves,  but 
only  relatively.  More. 

Ihese  being  the  greatest  good  or  the  greatest 
evil,  either  absolutely  so  in  themselves,  or  le/a- 
tively  so  to  us  ;  it  is  therefore  good  to  be  zealously 
affected  for  the  one  against  the  other.  Spratt. 

Consider  the  absolute  affections  of  any  being  as 
it  is  in  itself,  before  you  consider  it  relatively  or 
survey  the  various  relations  in  which  it  stands  to 
other  beings.  Watts. 

Re'lativeness.    n.  s.    [from  relative.] 

The  state  of  having  relation. 
To  RELA'X.  V.  a.    [relaxo,  Lat.] 
I.  To  slacken ;  to  make  less  tense. 

The  sinews,  wlien  the  southern  wind  bloweth, 
are  more  relax.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Adam,  amaz'd, 
Astonished  stood,  and  black,  while  horrour  chill 
Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relax  d. 

Milton. 

I,  To  remit ;  to  make  less  severe  or  ri- 
gorous. 

The  statute  of  mortmain  was  at  several  times 
related  by  the  legislature.  Swif  t. 

).  To  make  less  attentive  or  laborious. 
Nor  praise  relax,  nor  difficulty  fright. 

Vanity  of  Wishes. 

I.  To  ease ;  to  divert :  as,  conversation 

relaxes  the  student. 
>.  To  open  ;  to  loose. 

It  serv'd  not  to  relax  their  senied  files.  Milton. 
To  Rela'x.    17.  n.    To  be  mild ;  to  be 
remiss  ;  to  be  not  rigorous. 

If  in  some  regards  she  chose 
To  curb  poor  Paulo  in  too  close  ; 
In  others  she  relaxed  again. 
And  govern'd  with  a  looser  rein.  Prior. 
Ielaxa'tion.  n.  s.  [relaxation,Fr.re- 
laxatio,  Lat.] 

.  Diminution  of  tension ;  the  act  of  loos- 
ening. 

Cold  sweats  are  many  times  mortal  ;  for  that 
they  come  by  a  relaxation  or  forsaking  of  the  spi- 
rits. Bacon. 

Many,  who  live  healthy  in  a  dry  air,  fall  into 
all  the  diseases  that  depend  upon  relaxation  in  a 
moist  one.  Arbuthnot. 
.  Cessation  of  restraint. 

The  sea  is  not  higher  than  the  land,  as  some 
imagined  the  sea  stood  upon  heap  higher  than  the 
shore  ;  and  at  the  deluge  a  relaxation  being  made, 
it  overflowed  the  land.  Burnet. 
,  Remission  ;  abatement  of  rigour. 

They  childishly  granted,  by  common  consent 
of  their  whole  senate,  under  their  town  seal,  a  re- 
laxation to  one  Bertelier,  whom  the  eldership  had 
excommunicated.  Hooker. 

The  relaxation  of  the  statute  of  mortmain,  is  one 
of  the  reasons  which  gives  the  bishop  terrible  ap- 
prehensions of  popery  coming  on  us.  Swift, 
.  Remission  of  attention  or  application. 

As  God  has  not  so  devoted  our  bodies  to  toil, 
but  that  he  allows  us  some  recreation  :  so  doubt- 
less he  indulges  the  same  relaxation  to  our  minds. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

There  would  be  no  business  in  solitude,  nor 
proper  relaxations  in  business. i4d(Ziso)j's  Freeholder. 

lELA'y.  n.  s.  [relais,  Fr.]  Horses  on 
the  road  to  relieve  others. 

Relea'se.  v.  a.  [relascher,  relaxer, 
Fr.] 

.  To  set  free  from  confinement  or  servi- 
tude. 

Pilate  said,  Whom  will  yo  that  I  release  unto 
you  ?  Matthew, 

You  releas'd  his  courage,  and  set  free  " 
A  valour  fatal  to  the  enemy.  Dryden, 
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Why  should  a  reasonable  man  put  it  into  the 
power  of  fortune  to  make  him  miserable,  when  his 
ancestors  have  taken  care  to  release  him  from  her? 

Dryden. 

2.  To  set  free  from  pain. 

3.  To  free  from  obligation,  or  penalty. 

Too  secure,  because  from  death  releas'd  some 
days.  ■  Milton. 

4.  To  quit;  to  let  go. 
Every  creditor  that  lendeth  ought  unto  his 

neighbour  shall  release  it.  Deuteronomy, 

He  had  been  base,  had  he  releas'd  his  right. 
For  such  an  empire  none  but  kings  should  fight. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  relax  ;  to  slacken.    Not  in  use. 

It  may  not  seem  hard,  if  in  cases  of  necessity, 
certain  profitable  ordinances  sometimes  be  released, 
rather  than  all  men  always  strictly  bound  to  the 
general  rigor  thereof.  Hooker. 

Relea'se.  n.  s.  [relasche,  Fr.  from  the 
verb.] 

1 .  Dismission  from  confinement,  servitude, 
or  pain. 

2.  Relaxation  of  a  penalty. 

O  fatal  search  [  in  which  the  lab'ring  mind. 
Still  press'd  with  weight  of  woe,  still  hopes  to  find 
A  shadow  of  delight,  a  dream  of  peace. 
From  years  of  pam,  one  moment  of  release.  Prior. 

3.  Remission  of  a  claim. 

The  king  made  a  great  feast,  and  made  a  release 
to  the  provinces,  and  gave  gifts.       Esther,  ii.l8. 

The  king  would  not  have  one  penny  abated,  of 
what  had  been  granted  by  parliament ;  because, 
it  might  encourage  other  counties  to  pray  the  like 
release  or  mitigation.  Bacon. 

4.  Acquittance  from  a  debt  signed  by  the 
creditor. 

To  Re'legate.  v.  a.  [releguer,  Fr.  re- 
lego,  Lat.]    To  banish  ;  to  exile. 

Relega'tion.  n.  s.  [relegation,  Fr.  re- 
legatio,  Lat.]  Exile;  judicial  banish- 
ment. 

According  to  the  civil  law,  the  extraordinary 
punishment  of  adultery  was  deportation  or  rele- 
gation. Ayliffe. 

To  RELE  NT,  v.  n.    [ralentir,  Fr.] 

1.  To  soften ;  to  grow  less  rigid  or  hard  ; 
to  give. 

In  some  houses,  sweetmeats  will  relent  more 
than  in  others.  Bacon. 

In  that  soft  season  when  descending  show'rs 
Call  forth  the  greens,  and  wake  the  rising  flow'rs; 
When  opening  buds  salute  the  welcome  day, 
And  earth  relenting  feels  the  genial  ray.  Pope. 

2.  To  melt  ;  to  grow  moist. 

Crows  seem  to  call  upon  rain,  which  is  but  the 
comfort  they  seem  to  receive  in  the  relenting  of 
the  air.  Bacon. 

Salt  of  tartar,  brought  to  fusion,  and  placed  in 
a  cellar,  will,  in  a  few  minutes,  begin  to  relent, 
and  have  its  surface  softened  by  the  imbibed  mois- 
ture of  the  air,  wherein,  if  it  be  left  long,  it  will 
totally  be  dissolved.  Boyle. 

All  nature  mourns,  the  skies  relent  in  show'rs, 
Hush'd  are  the  birds,  and  clos'd  the  drooping 
flow'rs  ; 

If  Delia  smile,  the  flow'rs  begin  to  spring. 

The  skies  to  brighten,  and  the  birds  to  sing.  Pope. 

3.  To  grow  less  intense. 

I  have  marked  in  you  a  relenting  truly,  and  a 
slacking  of  the  main  career,  you  had  so  notably 
begun,  and  almost  performed.  Sidney. 

The  workmen  let  glass  cool  by  degrees  in  such 
relentings  of  fire_,  as  they  call  their  nealing  heats, 
lest  it  should  shiver  in  pieces  by  a  violent  succeed- 
ing of  air.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

4.  To  soften  in  temper  ;  to  grow  tender  ; 
to  feel  compassion. 

Can  you  behold 
My  tears,  and  not  once  relent  ?   Shak.  Henry  VI. 

I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-ey'd  fool 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  siah,  and  yield 
To  christian  intercessors.  Shak,  Merch.  of  Venice, 
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Undoubtedly  he  will  relent,  and  turn 
From  his  displeasure.  Milt<m, 

He  sung,  and  hell  consented 
To  hear  the  poet's  pray'r  ; 

Stern  Proserpine  relented. 
And  gave  him  back  the  fair.  Pope, 

To  Rele'nt.  V,  a, 

1 .  To  slacken  ;  to  remit.  Obsolete. 

Apace  he  shot,  and  yet  he  fled  apace,  - 
And  oftentimes  he  would  relent  his  pace. 
That  him  his  foe  more  fiercely  should  pursue. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  soften  ;  to  mollify.  Obsolete. 

Air  hated  earth,  and  water  hated  fire, 
Till  love  reUnted  their  rebellious  ire.  Spenser. 
Rele'ntless.  adj.    [from  relent.] 

1.  Unpitying;  unmoved  by  kindness  or 
tenderness. 

For  this  th'  avenging  pow'r  employs  his  darts  ; 
Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire. 
Till  the  fair  slave  be  render'd  to  her  sire.  Dryden. 

Why  should  the  weeping  hero  now 
Relentless  to  their  wishes  prove  ?  Prior. 

2.  In  Milton,  it  perhaps  signifies  unre- 
mitted ;  intensely  fixed  upon  disquiet- 
ing objects. 

Only  in  destroying,  1  find  ease 
To  my  relentless  thoughts.   Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 

RELEVANT,  adj.    [Fr.]  Believing. 

Diet. 

Releva'tion.    n.  s.     [relevatio,  Lat.] 

A  raising  or  lifting  up. 
Reli'ance.   n.s.    [fromreli/.]  Trust; 
dependance;  confidence;  repose  of  mind ; 
with  on  before  the  object  of  trust. 

His  days  and  times  are  past, 
And  my  reliance  on  his  fracted  dates 
Has  smit  ray  credit.  Sliakesp.  Tirrum. 

That  pellucid  gelatinous  substance,  which  he 
pitches  upon  with  so  great  reliance  and  positive- 
ness,  is  cniefly  of  animal  constitution.  Woodward. 

He  secured  andencreased  his  prosperity,  by  an 
h«mble  behaviour  towards  God,  and  a  dutiful  re- 
liance on  his  providence.  Atterbury. 

They  afforded  a  sufiicient  conviction  of  this 
truth,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  the  promises  contain- 
ed in  it.  Rogers. 

Resignation  in  death,  and  reliance  on  the  divine 
mercies,  give  comfort  to  the  friends  of  the  dying. 

Clarissa. 

Misfortunes  often  reduce  us  to  a  better  reliance, 
than  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  fix  upon. 

Clarissa. 

RELICK.  n.  s.  [reliquiae,  Lat,  relique, 
Fr.] 

1.  That  which  remains  ;  that  which  is 
left  after  the  loss  or  decay  of  the  rest. 
It  is  generally  used  in  the  plural. 

Up  dreary  dame  of  darkness  queen. 
Go  gather  up  the  reliques  of  thy  race. 
Or  else  go  them  avenge.  Spetiser, 
Shall  we  £0  see  the  relicks  of  this  town  ?  Shak, 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  re- 
liques, 

Of  her  o'ereaten  faith  are  bound  to  Dioraede. S/iu?:. 

Nor  death  itself  can  wholly  wash  their  stains. 
But  long  contracted  filth  ev'n  in  the  soul  remains; 
The  relicks  of  inveterate  vice  they  wear. 
And  spots  of  sin.  Dryden' s  jEneis, 

2.  It  is  often  taken  for  the  body  deserted 
by  the  soul. 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honour'd 
bones. 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ? 

Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  should  be  hid 

Under  a  starrypointed  pyramid  ?  Miltmi. 

In  peace,  ye  shades  of  our  great  grandsires,  rest; 
Eternal  spring  and  rising  flowers  adorn 
The  relicks  of  each  venerable  urn.  Dryden, 

Shall  our  relicks  second  birth  receive  ? 
Sleep  we  to  wake,  and  only  die  to  live  ?  Prior, 

Thy  relicks,  Kowe,  to  this  fair  shrine  we  trust. 
And  sacred  place  by  Dr'-den's  awful  dust ; 
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Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  enquiring  eyes. 

Pope. 

S.  That  which  is  kept  in  memory  of  ano- 
ther, with  a  kind  of  religious  veneration. 

Cowls  flutter'd  into  rags,  then  reliques  leaves 
The  sport  of  winds.  Milion. 

This  church  is  very  rich  in  relicks  ;  among  tlie 
rest,  tliey  show  a  fragment  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
as  indeed  there  are  very  few  treasuries  of  relicks  in 
Italy,  that  have  not  a  tooth  or  a  bone  of  this  saint. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

Re'lickly.  arfi'.  [{rom  relick.]  In  the 
manner  of  relicks.  A  word  not  used 
nor  elegantly  formed. 

Thrifty  wench  scrapes  kitchen  stuff, 
And  barreling  the  droppings  and  the  snuff 
Of  wasting  candles,  which  in  thirty  year 
Helickly  kept,  perhaps  buys  weddnig  cheer.  Don 
Re  lict,    n.s.     [relicte,  old  Fr.  relicta, 
Lat.]  A  widow  ;  a  wife  desolate  by  the 
death  of  her  husband. 

If  the  fathers  and  husbands  were  of  the  hous 
hold  of  faith,  then  certainly  their  relicts  and  chil 
dren  cannot  be  strangers  in  thic  household. 

Spratt's  Sermons. 

Chaste  relict ! 
Honour'd  on  earth,  and  worthy  of  the  love 
Of  such  a  spouse  as  now  resides  above.  Garth 
Relie'f.  n.  s.    [relief,  Fr.] 

1.  Alleviation  of  calamity  ;  mitigation  of 
pain  or  sorrow. 

Thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  risen. 
Tending  to  some  relief  o(  our  extremes.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  frees  from  pain  or  sorrow. 
He  found  his  designed  present  would  be  arelief, 

and  then  he  thought  it  an  impertinence  to  consi- 
der what  it  could  ne  called  besides.  Fell. 

So  should  we  make  our  death  a  glad  relief 
From  future  shame.  Dryden's  Knight  s  Tale. 

Nor  dar'd  I  to  presume,  that  press'd  with  grief. 
My  flight  should  urge  you  to  this  dire  relief'; 
Stay,  stay  your  steps.  Dryden's  Mneis. 

3.  Dismission  of  a  sentinel  from  his  post. 
For  this  relief,  much  thanks  ;  'tis  bitter  cold. 

And  I  am  sick  at  heart.  Shakesp,  Hamlet. 

4.  [Releviiim,  law  Latin.]  Legal  remedy 
of  wrongs. 

5.  The  prominence  of  a  figure  in  stone  or 
metal ;  the  seeming  prominence  of  a 
picture. 

The  figures  of  many  ancient  coins  rise  up  in  a 
much  more  beautiful  relief  than  those  on  the  mo- 
dern ;  the  face  sinking  by  degrees  in  the  several 
declensions  of  the  empire,  till  ahout  Constantine's 
time,  it  lies  almost  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
medal.  Addison. 

Not  with  sucli  majesty,  such  bold  relief. 
The  forms  august  of  kings,  or  conqu'ring  chief. 
E'er  swell'd  on  marble,  as  in  verse  have  shin'd, 
In  polish'd  verse,  the  manners,  and  the  mind. Pupe. 

6.  The  exposure  of  any  thing,  by  the 
proximity  of  something  different. 

Relie'vable.  adj.  [from  relieve,]  Ca- 
pable of  relief. 

Neither  can  they,  as  to  reparation,  hold  plea  of 
things,  wherein  the  party  is  relievable  by  common 
law.  Hale. 

To  RELIE'VE.  i',  a.  [relevo,  Lat.  relever, 
Fr.] 

J.  To  ease  pain  or  sorrow. 

2.  To  succour  by  assistance. 

From  thy  growing  store. 
Now  lend  assistance,  and  relieve  the  poof, 
A  pittance  of  thy  laud  will  set  him  free.  Dryden. 

3.  To  set  a  sentinel  at  rest,  by  placing 
another  on  his  post. 

Honest  soldier  who  hath  relieved  you  ? 
—Bernardo  has  my  place.    Give  you  good  night. 

Shakesp. 

Relieve  the  centuries  tliat  have  watch'd  all  night. 

Dryden. 
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4.  To  right  by  law. 

5.  To  recommend  by  the  interposition  of 
something  dissimilar. 

As  tlie  great  lamp  of  day,_ 
Through  diff'rent  regions  does  his  course  pursue. 
And  leaves  one  world  but  to  revive  a  new  ; 
While,  by  a  pleasing  change,  the  queen  of  night 
Relieves  his  lustre  with  a  milder  light.  Stepnex/. 

Since  the  inculcating  precept  upon  precept  will 
prove  tiresome,  the  poet  must  not  encumber  his 
poem  with  too  much  business  ;  but  sometimes  re- 
lieve the  subject  with  a  moral  reflection.  Addison 

6.  To  support ;  to  assist ;  to  recommend 
to  attention. 

Parallels,  or  like  relations,  alternately  relieve 
each  other  ;  when  neither  will  pass  asunder,  yet 
are  they  plausible  together.  Brown. 

R^elie'ver.  n.  s.  [from  relieve.]  One 
that  relieves. 

He  is  the  protector  of  his  weakness,  and  the 
reliever  of  his  wants.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

RELIEVO,  n.s.  [Ital.]  The  promi- 
nence of  a  figure  or  picture. 

A  conve.K  mirrour  makes  the  objects  in  the 
middle  come  out  from  the  superficies  :  the  painter 
must  do  so  in  respect  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
his  figures,  to  give  them  more  relievo  and  more 
strength  Dryden 

To  Reli'ght.  v.  a.    [re  and  light.]  To 

light  anew. 
His  pow'rcan  heal  me,  and  relight  my  eye. Pope. 
RELI  GION,  n.  s.  {religion,  Yr.  religio, 

Lat.] 

1 .  Virtue,  as  founded  upon  reverence  of 
God,  and  expectation  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments. 

He  that  is  void  of  fear,  may  soon  be  just, 
And  no  religion  binds  men  to  be  traitors. B.Jonson. 

One  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong, 
Of  Justice,  of  religion,  truth,  and  peace 
AnU  judgment  from  above.  _  Milton. 

By  religion,  I  mean  that  general  habit  of  reve- 
rence towards  the  divine  nature,  whereby  we  are 
enabled  and  inclined  to  worship  and  serve  God  af- 
ter such  a  manner  as  we  conceive  most  agreeable 
to  his  will,  so  as  to  procure  his  favour  and  blessing. 

Wilkins. 

If  we  consider  it  as  directed  against  God,  it  is 
a  breach  of  religion ;  if  as  to  men,  it  is  an  offence 
against  morality.  South. 

By  her  infurm'd,  we  best  religion  learn, 
Its  glorious  object  by  her  aid  discern.  Blackmxire. 

Religion  or  virtue,  in  a  large  sense,  includes 
duty  to  God  and  our  neighbour ;  but  in  a  proper 
sense,  virtue  signifies  duty  towards  men,  and  re- 
ligion duty  to  God.  Watts. 

I  never  once  in  my  life  considered,  whether  I 
was  living  as  the  laws  ofreligion  direct,  or  whether 
my  way  "f  life  was. such,  as  would  procure  me  the 
mercy  of  God  at  this  hour.  Law. 

2.  A  system  of  divine  faith  and  worship, 
as  opposite  to  others. 

The  image  of  a  brute,  adorn'd 
With  gay  religions,  full  of  pomp  and  gold.  Milton. 

The  christian  reiigio/i,  rightly  understood,  is  the 
deepest  and  choicest  piece  of  philosophy  that  is. 

'  More. 
The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  proposes  to  men  such 
glorious  rewards  and  such  terrible  punishments  as 
no  religion  ever  did,  and  gives  us  far  greater  as- 
surance of  their  reality  and  certainty  than  ever 
the  world  had.  Tillotson. 
Reli'gionist.  m.  s.  [from  religion.]  [A 
bigot  to  any  religious  persuasion. 

The  lawfulness  of  taking  oaths  m.iy  be  revealed 
to  the  quakers,  who  then  will  stand  upon  as  good 
a  foot  for  preferment  as  any  other  subject  ;  under 
such  a  motly  administration,  what  pullings  arid 
hawlings,  what  a  zeal  and  bias  there  will  be  in 
each  religionist  to  advance  his  own  tribo,  and  de- 
press the  others.  Swift. 
RELI'GIOUS.  adj.    [religieux,  Fr.  reli- 

giosus,  Lat.] 
1.  Pious;  disposed  to  the  duties  ofreligion. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  sound  consequence,  that  all 
duties  are  by  so  much  the  better  performed,  by 
how  nmch  the  men  are  more  religious,  from  whose 
liabilities  the  same  proceed.  Hooker. 

Wien  holy  and  devout  religious  christians 
Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  hard  to  draw  them  from 
thence ; 

So  sweet  is  ze.-ilous  contemplation  !  Shakesp, 
Their  lives 

Religions  titled  them  the  sons  of  God.  Milton. 

2.  Teaching  religion. 

He  God  doth  late  and  early  pray. 
More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend  ; 

And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend.  Wotton, 

3.  Among  the  Romanists,  bound  by  the 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 

Certain  fryars  and  religious  men  were  moved 
with  some  zeal,  to  draw  the  people  to  the  christian 
faith.  _  Abbot. 

France  has  vast  numbers  of  ecclesiasticks,  se- 
cular and  religious.        Addison's  State  of  the  War. 

What  the  protestants  would  call  a  fanatick,  is 
in  the  Roman  church  a  religious  of  such  an  order ; 
as  an  English  merchant  in  Lisbon,  after  some 
great  disappointments  in  the  world,  resolved  to 
turn  capuchin.  Addison. 

4.  Exact ;  strict. 

5.  Appropriated  to  strict  observance  of 
holy  duties. 

Her  family  has  the  same  regulation  as  a  religious 
house,  and  all  its  orders  tend  to  the  support  of  a 
constant  regulai  devotion.  Lais 

Reli'giously.  adv.    [from  religious,] 

1.  Piously ;  with  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  religion. 

For,  who  will  have  his  work  his  wished  end  to 
win. 

Let  him  with  hearty  ^ray'r religiouslyhegm.Drayt, 

2.  According  to  the  rites  of  religion. 
These  are  their  brethren  whom  you  Goths  behold 

Alive  and  dead,  and  for  their  brethren  slain 
Religiously  they  ask  a  sacrifice.  Shakesp, 

3.  Reverently ;  with  veneration. 

Dost  thou  in  all  thy  addresses  to  hira,  come  into 
his  presence  with  reverence,  kneeling  and  religi- 
ously bowing  thyself  before  Viim  ?Dup.Rulesto  Dev.. 

4.  Exactly  ;  with  strict  observance. 

The  privileges,  justly  due  to  the  members  of  the 
two  houses  and  their  attendants,  are  religiously  to 
be  maintained.  Bacon, 

Religiousness,  n.s.   [{rom religious.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  religious. 

To  RELI'NQUISH.  v.  a,  [relinquo,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  forsake  ;  to  abandon ;  to  leave  ;  to 
desert. 

The  habitation  there  was  utterly  relinquished. 

Abbot, 

The  English  colonies  grew  poor  and  weak, 
though  the  English  lords  grew  rich  and  mighty  ; 
for  they  placed  Irish  tenants  upon  the  lands  re- 
linquished by  the  English.  Davies. 

2.  To  quit ;  to  release  ;  to  give  up.  , 
The  ground  of  God's  sole  property  in  any  thine 

is,  the  return  of  it  made  by  man  to  God  ;  by  which 
act  he  relinquishes  and  delivers  back  to  God  all  his 
right  to  the  use  of  that  thing,  which  before  had 
been  freely  granted  him  by  God.  South's  Sermms, 

3.  To  forbear  ;  to  depart  from. 

In  case  it  may  be  proved  that  amongst  the 
number  of  rites  and  orders  common  unto  both, 
there  are  particulars,  the  use  whereof  is  utterly 
unlawful,  in  regard  of  some  special  bad  and  noi- 
some quality  ;  there  is  no  doubt  but  we  ought  to 
relinquish  such  rites  and  orders,  what  freedom  so- 
ever we  have  to  retain  the  other  still.  Hooker. 

Reli'nquishment.  n.  s:    [from  relin- 
quish,]   The  act  of  forsaking. 

Government  or  ceremonies,  or  whatsoever  it  be 
which  is  popish,  away  with  it :  this  is  the  thing 
they  require  in  us,  the  utter  relinquishment  of  all 
things  Dopish.  Hooker. 
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That  natural  tenderness  of  conscience,  which 
must  first  create  in  the  soul  a  sense  of  sin,  and 
from  thence  produce  a  sorrow  for  it,  and  at  length 
cause  a  relimiuishment  of  it,  is  took  away  hy  a  cus- 
tomary repeated  course  of  sinning.  South. 

LE'LISH.  n.  s.  [from  relecher,  Fr.  to 
lick  again.    Minshew,  Skinner.'\ 

.  Taste  ;  the  effect  of  any  thing  on  the 
palate  :  it  is  commonly  used  of  a  pleas- 
ing taste. 

Under  sharp,  sweet,  and  sour,  are  abundance  of 
immediate  peculiar  relishes  or  tastes,  wiiich  expe- 
rienced palates  can  easily  discern.  Boi/te  on  Colours. 

These  two  bodies,  whose  vapours  are  so  pun- 
gent, spring  from  saltpetre,  which  betrays  upon 
the  tongue  no  heat  nor  corrosiveness,  but  coldness 
mixed  with  a  somewhat  languid  relish  retaining  to 
bitterness.  Boyle. 

Much  pleasure  we  have  lost,  while  we  abstain'd 
From  this  delightful  fruit,  oor  known  till  now 
True  relish,  tasting.  Milton. 

Could  we  suppose  their  relishes  as  different  there 
as  here,  yet  the  raanna  in  heaven  suits  every  pa- 
late. Locke. 

Sweet,  bitter,  sour,  Imrsh,  and  salt  are  all  the 
epithets  we  have  to  denominate  that  numberless 
variety  of  relishes  to  be  found  distinct  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  plant.  Locke. 

,  Taste  ;  small  quantity  just  perceptible. 

The  king-becoming  graces ; 
As  justice,  verity,  temp'rance,  stableness, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude  ; 
I  have  no  relish  of  them.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

,  Liking ;  delight  in  any  thing. 

We  have  such  a  relish  for  faction,  as  to  have 
lost  that  of  wit.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

Good  men  after  death  are  distributed  among 
these  several  islands  with  pleasures  of  different 
kinds,  suitable  to  the  relishes  and  perfections  of 
those  settled  in  them.  Addison's  Spectator. 

.  Sense  ;  power  of  perceiving  excellence; 
taste.  Addison  uses  it  both  with  of  and 
for  before  the  thing. 

A  man,  who  has  any  relish  for  fine  writing,  dis- 
covers new  beauties,  or  receives  stronger  impres- 
sions from  the  masterly  stroke  of  a  great  author 
every  time  he  peruses  him.  Addison. 

Some  hidden  seeds  of  goodness  and  knowledge 
^ive  him  a  relish  of  such  reflections,  as  improve 
the  mind,  and  make  the  heart  better.  Addison. 

The  pleasure  of  the  proprietor,  to  whom  things 
become  familiar,  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the  relish  of  the  spectator.  Seed. 

,  Delight  given  by  any  thing  ;  the  pow- 
er by  which  pleasure  is  given. 

Expectation  whirls  me  round  ; 
Th'  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet. 
That  it  enchants  my  sense.  Shak. 

When  liberty  is  gone. 
Life  grows  insipid,  and  iias  lost  its  relish.  Addison. 

,  Cast;  manner. 

It  preserves  some  relish  of  old  writing.  Pope. 

0  Re'lish.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

To  give  a  taste  to  any  thing. 

On  smoaking  lard  they  dine  ; 
A  sav'ry  bit  that  serv'd  to  relish  wine.  Dryden. 

.  To  taste  ;  to  have  a  liking. 

I  love  the  people  ; 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause.  Shakesp, 

How  will  dissenting  brethren  relish  it  ? 
What  will  malignants  say  ?  Hudihras. 

Men  of  nice  palates  would  not  relish  Aristotle, 
is  drest  up  by  the  schoolmen.  Baker. 

He  knows  how  to  prize  his 'advantages,  and 
^elish  the  honours  which  he  enjoys.  Atterhury. 

You  are  to  nourish  your  spirit  with  pious  read- 
ings, and  holy  meditations,  with  watching,  fast- 
ings, and  prayers,  that  you  may  taste,  and  relish, 
and  desire  that  eternal  state,  which  is  to  begin 
when  this  life  ends.  Law. 
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To  Re'lish.  v.  n. 

1.  To  have  a  pleasing  taste. 

The  ivory  feet  of  tables  were  carved  into  the 
shape  of  lions,  without  which,  their  greatest  dain- 
ties would  not  relish  to  their  palates. 

Hakewill  on  Providence. 

2.  To  give  pleasure. 

Had  I  been  the  finder-out  of  this  secret,  it  would 
not  have  relished  among  my  other  discredits,  S/ia/(. 

3.  To  have  a  flavour. 

A  tiieory,  which  how  much  soever  it  may  relish 
of  wit  and'invention,  hath  no  foundation  in  nature. 

Woodward. 

Re'lishable.  adj.    [from  relish.]  Gus- 

table  ;  having  a  taste. 
To  Reli've.  v.  n.    [re  and  live.]  To  i*e- 

vive  ;  to  live  anew.    Not  used. 

The  thing  on  earth,  which  is  of  most  avail. 
Any  virtue  s  branch  and  beauty's  bud, 
Reiiven  not  from  any  good.  Spenser. 

To  Relo've.    v.  a.     [re  and  love.]  To 
love  in  return.    Not  used. 

To  own  for  him  so  familiar  and  levelling  an 
affection  as  love,  much  more  to  expect  to  be  re- 
loved  by  him,  were  not  the  least  saucy  presump- 
tion  man  could  be  guilty  of,  did  not  his  own  com- 
mandments make  it  a  duty.  Boyle. 

Relu'cent.  adj.  [relucens,  LatJ  Shin- 
ing ;  transparent ;  pellucid. 

In  brighter  mazes,  the  relucent  stream 
Plays  o'er  the  mead.  Thomson's  Summer. 

To  Relu'ct.  v.  n.    [reluctor,  Lat.]  To 
struggle  again. 

We,  with  studied  mixtures,  force  our  relucting 
appetites,  and  with  all  the  spells  of  epicurism, 
conjure  them  up,  that  we  may  lay  them  again. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Relu'ctance.  ")  ra.  s.     [reluctor,  Lat.] 
Relu'ctancy.  3  Unwillingness;  repug- 
nance ;  struggle  in  opposition  :  with  to 
or  against. 

A  little  more  weight,  added  to  the  lower  of  the 
marbles,  is  able  to  surmount  their  reluctancy  to  se- 
paration, notwithstanding  the  supposed  danger  of 
thereby  introducing  a  vacuum.  Boyle. 
It  savours 

Reluctance  against  God,  and  his  just  yoke 

Laid  on  our  necks.  Milton. 

Bear  witness,  heav'n,  with  what  reluctancy 
Her  helpless  innocence  T  doom  to  die.  Dryden. 

.(Eneas,  when  forced  in  liis  own  defence  to  kill 
Lausus,  the  poet  shows  compassionate,  and  tem- 
pering the  severity  of  his  looks  with  a  reluctance 
to  the'action  ;  he  has  pity  on  his  beauty  and  his 
youth  ;  and  is  loth  to  destroy  such  a  master-piece 
of  nature.  Dryden. 

How  few  would  be  at  the  pains  of  acquiring 
such  an  habit,  and  of  conquering  all  the  reluctan- 
cies  and  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  towards 
virtue.  Atterbury. 

Many  hard  stages  of  discipline  must  he  pass 
through,  before  he  can  subdue  the  reluctances  of 
his  corruption.  Rogers. 

With  great  reluctancy  man  is  persuaded  to  ac- 
knowledge this  necessity.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

Relu'ctant.  adj.  [reludans,  Lat.]  Un- 
willing ;  acting  with  repugnance. 

Reluctant ;  but  in  vain  !  a  greater  pow'r 
Now  rul'd  him.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Some  refuge  in  tlie  muse's  art  I  found 
Reluctant  now  I  touch'd  tlie  trembling  string, 
Bereft  of  him  who  taught  me  how  to  sing.  Tickel. 

To  Relu'ctate.    v.  n.    [reluctor,  Lat.] 
To  resist ;  to  struggle  against. 

In  violation  of  God's  patrimony,  the  first  sacri- 
lege is  looker!  on  with  some  horrour,  and  men  de- 
vise colours  to  delude  their  reiuctatinff  consciences; 
but  when  they  have  once  made  the  oreach,  their 
scrupulosity  soon  retires.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Relucta'tion.    n.  s.    [reluctor,  Lat.] 
Repugnance  ;  resistance. 
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The  king  prevailed  with  the  prince,  though  not 
without  some  reluctation.        Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Adam's  sin,  or  the  curse  upon  it,  did  not  de- 
prive him  of  his  rule,  but  left  the  creatures  to  a 
rebellion  or  reluctation.  Bacon. 

To  Relu'me.  v.  a.  To  light  anew  ;  to 
rekindle. 

Relume  her  ancient  light,  nor  kindle  new.  Pope. 
To  Relu'mine.  t'.  a.    To  light  anew. 

Once  put  out  thy  light ; 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  lieat. 
That  can  thy  light  relumine.        Shakesp.  Othello. 

To  RELY.'  V.  n.  [re  and  li/e.]  To  lean 
upon  with  confidence  ;  to  put  trust  in  ; 
to  rest  upon  ;  to  depend  upon  :  with  o?i. 

Go  in  thy  native  innocence  !  rely 
On  what  thou  hast  of  virtue  ;  summon  all ! 
For  God  tow'rds  thee  hath  done  his  part,  do  thine. 

Milton. 

Egypt  does  not  on  the  clouds  rely. 
But  to  the  Nile  owes  more  than  to  the  sky.  Walkr. 

Thus  Solon  to  Pisistratus  reply 'd, 
Demanded,  on  what  succour  he  rely'd, 
When  with  so  few  he  boldly  did  engage? 
He  said,  he  took  his  courage  from  his  age.Denham, 

Though  reason  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  as  uni- 
versally sufficient  to  direct  us  what  to  do  ;  yet  it 
is  generally  to  be  relied  upon  and  obeyed,  where 
it  tells  us  what  we  are  not  to  do.  South, 

Fear  relies  upon  a  natural  love  of  ourselves,  and 
is  complicated  with  a  necessary  desire  of  our  own 
preservation.  Tilhtson, 

Such  variety  of  arguments  only  distract  the  un- 
derstanding that  relies  on  them.  Locke. 

The  pope  was  become  a  party  in  the  cause,  and 
could  not  be  relied  upon  for  a  decision.  Atterbury. 

Do  we  find  so  much  religion  in  the  age,  as  to 
rely  on  the  general  practice  for  the  measures  of 
our  duty  ?  Rogers. 

No  prince  can  ever  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  that 
man,  who  is  a  rebel  to  his  Creator,  Rogers. 

To  REMAI'N.  V.  n.    [remaneo,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  be  left  out  of  a  greater  quantity  or 
number. 

That  that  remains,  shall  be  buried  in  death. 

Job,  xxvii.  15. 

Bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day  ;  and  that 
which  remaineth  over,  lay  up  until  the  morning. 

Exodus,  xvi.  23. 

2.  To  continue  ;  to  endure  ;  to  be  left  in 
a  particular  state. 

He  for  the  time  remain'd  stupidly  good.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  left  after  any  event. 

Childless  thou  art,  childless  remain.  Milton. 

In  the  families  of  the  world,  there  remains  not 
to  one  above  another  the  least  pretence  to  inhe- 
ritance. Locke. 

4.  Not  to  be  lost. 

Now  somewhat  sing,  whose  endless  souvenance 
Among  the  shepherds  may  for  aye  remain.  Spens. 

I  was  increased  more  than  all  that  were  before 
me,  also  my  wisdom  remained  with  me.Ecctes.ii.9. 

If  what  you  have  heard,  shall  remain  in  you, 
ye  shall  continue  in  the  Son.  1  John,  ii.  24. 

5.  To  be  left  as  not  comprised. 

That  a  father  may  have  some  power  over  his 
children,  is  easily  granted  ;  but  that  an  elder  bro- 
ther has  so  over  his  brethren,  renwins  to  be  proved. 

6.  To  continue  in  a  place. 

To  Remai'n.  v.  a.  To  await ;  to  be  left 
to. 

Such  end  had  the  kid  ;  for  he  would  weaned  be 
Of  craft,  coloured  with  simplicity  ; 
And  such  end,  pardie,  does  all  them  remain 
That  of  such  falsers  friendship  shall  be  fain. 

Spenser, 

With  oaken  staff 
I'll  raise  such  outcries  on  thy  clatter'd  iron. 
Which  long  shall  not  withhold  me  from  thy  head. 
That  in  a  little  time,  while  breath  remains  thee, 
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Thou  oft  shalt  wish  thyself  at  Gath  to  boast. 
But  never  slialt  see  Gath.  Milton. 

If  thence  he  'scape,  what  remains  him  less 
Than  unknown  dangers  ?  Milton. 

Tlie  easier  conquest  now 
Remains  thee,  aided  by  this  host  of  friends, 
Back  on  tliy  foes  more  glorious  to  return.  Milton 
'  Remai'n.  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Relick  ;  that  which  is  left.  Generally 
used  in  the  plural. 

I  grieve  with  the  old,  for  so  many  additional 
inconveniences,  more  than  their  small  remain  o' 
life  seemed  destined  to  undergo.  Pope 

2.  The  body  left  by  the  soul. 
But  fowls  obscene  dismember'd  his  remains, 

And  dogs  had  torn  him.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

Oh  would'st  thou  singwhat  heroes V\  indsor bore, 
Or  raise  old  warriors,  whose  ador'd  remains, 
111  weeping  vaults,  her  hallow'd  earth  contains  ! 

Pope. 

3.  Abode ;  habitation.    Not  in  use. 

A  most  miraculous  werk  in  this  good  king. 
Which  often  since  my  here  remain  in  England, 
I've  seen  him  do.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Remai'nder.  adj.  [from  remain.]  Re- 
maining ;  refuse ;  left. 

His  brain 
Is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  bisket 
After  a  voyage.  Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant, 
When  we  have  spoil'd  them  ;  nor  the  remainder 
viands 

We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  place, 
Because  we  now  are  full.  Shakesp. 

Remai'nder.  n.  s. 

1.  What  is  left ;  remnant ;  relicks. 

The  gods  protect  you, 
And  bless  the  good  remainders  of  the  court !  Shak. 

It  may  well  employ  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
to  perform  it  to  purpose,  1  mean,  the  work  of 
evangelical  obedience.  Hammond. 

Mahomet's  crescent  by  our  feuds  encreast. 
Blasted  the  learn'd  remainders  of  the  East.  Denh. 

Could  bare  ingratitude  have  made  any  one  so 
diabolical,  had  nut  cruelty  came  in  as  a  second  to 
its  assistance,  and  cleared  the  villain's  breast  of 
all  remainders  of  humanity  ?  South. 

There  are  two  restraints  which  God  hath  put 
upon  human  nature,  shame  and  fear;  shame  is 
the  weaker,  and  liath  place  only  in  those  in  whom 
there  are  some  remainders  of  virtue.  Tillotson. 

What  madness  moves  you,  matrons,  to  destroy 
The  last  remainders  of  unliappy  Troy  ?  Druden. 

If  he,  to  whom  ten  talents  were  committed,  has 
squandered  away  five,  he  is  concerned  to  make  a 
double  improvement  of  the  remainder.  Rogers. 

If  these  decoctions  be  repeated  till  the  water 
comes  of£  clear,  the  remainder  yields  no  salt. 

Arbuthnot. 

Of  six  millions  raised  every  year  for  the  service 
of  the  publick,  one  third  is  intercepted  through 
the  several  subordinations  of  artful  men  in  office, 
before  the  remainder  is  applied  to  the  proper  use. 

Swij't. 

2.  The  body  when  the  soul  is  departed  ; 
remains. 

Shew  us 

The  poor  remainder  of  Andronicus.  Shakesp. 

3.  [In  law,]    The  last  chance  of  inheri- 
tance. 

Afineisleviedto  grant  a  reversion  or  remainder, 
expectant  upon  a  lease  that  yieldeth  no  rent. 

Bacon. 

Fo  Rema'ke.  v.  a.    [re  and  make.}  To 
make  anew. 

That,  which  she  owns  above  her,  must  perfectly 
remake  us  after  the  image  of  our  maker.  Glanville. 

To  Rema'nd.  v.  a.  [re  and  mando^  Lat.] 
To  send  back  ;  to  call  back. 

-  The  better  sort  quitted  their  freeholds  and  fled 
into  England,  and  never  returned,  though  many 
laws  were  made  to  remand  them  back.  Davies. 

Philoxenus,  for  despising  some  dull  poetry  of 
Dionysius,  was  condemned  to  die  in  the  quarries  ; 
from  whence  being  remanded,  at  his  return  Diony- 
sius produced  some  other  of  his  verses,  which  as 
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soon  as  Philoxenus  had  read,  he  made  no  reply, 
but,  calling  to  the  waiters,  said.  Carry  me  agam 
to  the  quarries.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Re'manent.  n.  s.  [remanens,  Lat,  re- 
manant,  old  Fr.  It  is  now  contracted 
to  remnant.']    The  part  remaining. 

Her  majesty  bought  of  his  executrix  the  rema- 
nent of  the  last  term  of  three  years.  Bacon. 

REMA  RK,  n.  s.  [remarque,  Fr.]  Ob- 
servation ;  note ;  notice  taken. 

He  cannot  distinguish  difficult  and  noble  specu- 
lations from  trifling  and  vulgar  remarks.  Collier. 

To  Rema'rk.  v.  a.    [remarquer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  note  ;  to  observe. 

It  is  easy  to  observe  what  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  names  of  simple  ideas  are  the  least  liable 
to  mistakes.  Locke. 

2.  To  distinguish  ;  to  point  out ;  to  mark. 
Not  in  use. 

The  pris'ner  Samson  here  I  seek. 
— His  manacles  remark  him,  there  he  sits.  Milton. 

Remarkable,  adj.  [remarquable,  Yv.' 
Observable  ;  worthy  of  note. 

So  did  Orpheus  plainly  teach,  that  the  world 
had  beginning  in  time,  from  the  will  of  the  most 
high  God,  whose  remarkable  words  are  thus  con- 
verted. Raleigh 

'Tis  remarkable,  that  they 
Talk  most,  who  have  the  least  to  say.  Prior. 

What  we  obtain  by  conversation  soon  vanishes, 
unless  we  note  down  what  remarkables  we  have 
found.  Watts. 

Rema'rkableness.  n.  s.  [from  re 
markable.]  Observableness  ;  worthi- 
ness of  observation. 

They  signify  the  remarkablcness  of  this  punish 
ment  of  the  Jews,  as  signal  revenge  from  the  cru- 
cified Christ.  Hammond. 
Remar'kably.  adv.  [from  remarkable.] 
Observably  ;  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
observation. 

Chiefly  assur'd 
Remarkably  so  late,  of  thy  so  true, 
So  faithful  love.  Milton. 

Such  parts  of  these  writings,  as  may  be  rf mar/c- 
a6Zi/stupid,  should  become  subjects  of  an  occasion- 
al criticism.  Waits. 
Rema'rker.    n.  s.     [remarqueur,  Fr.] 
Observer  ;  one  that  remarks. 

If  the  remarker  would  but  once  try  to  outshine 
the  author  by  writing  a  better  book  on  the  same 
subject,  he  would  soon  be  convinced  of  his  own 
insufliciency.  Watts. 

Reme'diable.  adj.  [from  remedy.]  Ca 

pable  of  remedy. 
Reme'diate.  adj.    [from  remedy.]  Me- 
dicinal; affording  a  remedy.    Not  in 
use. 

All  you,  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth. 
Spring  with  my  tears  ;  be  aidant  and  remediate 
In  the  good  man's  distress.     Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
Reme'diless.  adj.  [from  remedy.]  Not 
admitting  remedy  ;  irreparable ;  cure- 
less ;  incurable. 

Sad  jEsculapius 
Imprison'd  was  in  chains  remediless.  Spenser. 

The  war,  grounded  upon  this  general  remediless 
necessity,  may  be  termed  the  general,  the  rgme- 
diless,'or  the  necessary  war.  Raleigh. 

We,  by  rightful  doom  remediless. 
Were  lost  in  death,  till  he  that  dwelt  above 
High-thron'd  in  secret  bliss,  for  us  frail  dust 
Emptied  his  glory.  Milton. 

Flatter  him  it  may,  as  those  are  good  at  flatter- 
ing, who  are  good  for  nothing  else;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  the  poor  man  is  left  under  a  remediless 
delusion.  .  South. 
Reme'dilessness.  n.  s.  [from  remedi- 
less.] Incurableness. 
REMEDY,  n.  s.  [remedium,  Lat.  remede, 
Fr.] 
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1 .  A  medicine  by  which  any  illness  is 
cured. 

The  ditference  between  poisoiis  and  remedies  is 
easily  known  by  their  effects  ;  and  common  rea- 
son soon  distinguishes  between  virtue  aad  vice. 

Swifi, 

2.  Cure  of  any  uneasiness. 

Here  hope  began  to  dawn  ;  resolv'd  to  try. 
She  fix'd  on  this  her  utmost  remedy.  Dryden. 

O  how  short  my  interval  of  woe  I 
Our  griefs  how  swift,  our  remerfies how  slow. Prior. 

3.  That  which  counteracts  any  evil ;  wjth 
to,  for,  or  against ;  for  is  most  used." 

What  may  be  remedy  or  cure 
To  evils,  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought, 

Mikon. 

Civil  government  is  the  proper  remedy  for  the 
inconveniences  of  the  state  of  nature.  Locke, 

Attempts  have  been  made  for  some  remedy 
against  tliis  evil.  Swift. 

4.  Reparation ;  means  of  repairing  any 
hurt. 

Things,  without  all  remedy. 
Should  be  without  regard.        Shakesp.  Macbeth, 
In  the  death  of  a  man  there  is  no  remedy. 

Wisdom,  ii.  1, 

To  Re'medy.  v.  a.    [remedier,  Fr.] 

I.  To  cure  ;  to  heal. 

Sorry  we  are,  that  any  good  and  godly  mind 
should  be  grieved  with  that  which  is  done  ;  but 
to  remedy  their  grief,  lieth  not  so  much  in  us  as  in 
themselves.  Hooker. 

'2.  To  repair  or  remove  mischief. 

ToREME'MBER.  v.  a.  [remembrer,  qIHl 
Fr.  remembrare,  Ital.] 

1.  To  bear  in  mind  any  thing ;  not  to  for- 

Remember  not  against  us  former  iniquities. 

Psalm  Ixxix.  8. 

Remember  thee ! 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  place 
In  this  distracted  brain.    Remember  thee  !  Shah. 

2.  To  recollect ;  to  call  to  mind. 

He  having  once  seen  and  remembered  me,  even 
from  the  beginning  began  to  be  in  the  rierward. 

Sidney. 

We  are  said  to  remember  any  thing,  when  the 
idea  of  it  arises  in  the  mind  with  a  consciousness 
that  we  have  had  this  idea  before.  Watts. 

3.  To  keep  in  mind  ;  to  have  present  to 
the  attention. 

Remember  what  I  warn  thee,  shun  to  taste ; 
And  shun  the  bitter  consequence.  Milton, 

This  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  possible 
now  to  keep  a  young  gentleman  from  vice  by  a 
total  ignorance  of  it ;  unless  you  will  all  his  life 
mew  him  up.  Locke. 

4.  To  bear  in  mind,  with  intent  of  rewai-d 
or  punishment. 

Cry  unto  God  ;  for  you  shall  be  remembered  of 
him.  Bar. 

He  brings  them  back, ' 
RemembWing  mercy  and  his  covenant  sworn. Mi/t. 

5.  To  mention  ;  not  to  omit. 

A  citation  ought  to  be  certain,  in  respect  of  the 
person  cited ;  for,  if  such  certainty  be  ^herein 
omitted,  such  citation  is  invalid,  as  in  many  cases 
hereafter  to  be  remembered,  Ayliffe. 

G.  To  put  in  mind  ;  to  force  to  recollect; 
to  remind. 

His  hand  and  leg  commanding  without  threat- 
ning,  and  rather  remembering  than  chastising.  Sid, 

Joy,  being  altogether  wanting. 
It  cloth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow.  Shakesp. 

It  grieves  me  to  be  remember' d  thus 
By  any  one,  of  one  so  glorious.  Chapman. 

^i'hese  petitions,  and  the  answer  of  the  common 
council  of  London,  were  ample  materials  for  a 
conference  with  the  lords,  who  might  be  thereby 
remembered  of  their  duty.  Clarendon. 

I  would  only  remember  them  in  love  and  pre- 
vention, with  the  doctrine  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
example  of  the  Grecians.  Holyday. 
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,  To  preserve  from  being  foi'gotten. 

Let  them  have  their  wages  dulj'  paid, 
And  something  over,  to  remember  me.  Shakesp 
:eme'mberer.  n.  s.  [from  remember. 
One  who  remembers. 

A  brave  master  to  servants,  and  a  rememberer  of 
the  least  good  office  ;  for  liis  flock  he  transplanted 
most  of  them  into  plentiful  soils.  Wotton 

EMEMBRANCE.  U.S.  [remembrance,  Fr 
Retention  in  memory ;  memory. 
Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  time  has  not 
worn  him 

From  my  remembrance.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Had  memory  been  lost  with  innocence. 
We  had  not  known  the  sentence  nor  th'  offence  j 
'Twas  his  chief  punishment  to  keep  in  store 
rhe  said  remembrance  what  he  was  before. DenAam. 

Sharp  remembrance  on  the  English  part. 
And  shame  of  being  match'd  by  such  a  foe. 
Rouse  conscious  virtue  up  in  every  heart.  Uryden. 

This  ever  grateful  in  remembrance  bear, 
To  me  thou  ow'st,  to  me  the  vital  air.  Fope. 

Recollection ;  revival  of  any  idea  ;  re- 
miniscence. 

1  hate  thy  beams, 
rhat  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 
[  fell ;  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere. 

Milton. 

Remembrance  is  when  the  same  idea  recurs,  with- 
)ut  the  operation  of  the  like  object  on  the  external 
lensory.  Locke. 

Honourable  memor)^    Out  of  use. 

Rosemary  and  rue  keep 
Jeeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  IcTig  ; 
jrace  and  remembrance  be  unto  you  both,  Shakesp. 

Transmission  of  a  fact  from  one  to 
mother. 

Titan 

Iraotig  the  heavens,  fh'  immortal  fact  display 'd, 
jest  the  remembrance  of  his  grief  should  fail, 
tnd  in  the  constellations  wrote  his  tale.  Addison. 
Account  preserved. 

Those  proceedings  and  remembrances  are  m  the 
Power,  beginning  with  the  twentieth  year  of 
idward  I.  Hale. 

Memorial. 

But  in  remembrance  of  so  brave  a  deed, 
I  tomb  and  funeral  honours  I  decreed.  Dryden. 

A  token  by  which  any  one  is  kept  in 
;he  memory. 

I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 
'hat  I  have  long  longed  to  redeliver.  Shakesp. 

Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

Shakesp. 

Notice  of  something  absent. 

Let  your  remembrance  still  apply  to  Banquo  ; 
resent  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue. 

Sliakesp. 

Power  of  remembering. 

Thee  1  have  heard  relating  what  was  done, 

re  my  remembrance.  Mi/ton. 

me'mbrancer.  n.  s.  [from  remem- 

rance.] 

One  that  reminds;  one  that  puts  in 
nind. 

A  sly  knave,  the  agent  for  his  master, 
Lud  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
he  hand  fast  to  he-r  lord.        Shakesp.  Ciimbeline. 

God  is  present  in  the  consciences  of  good  and 
ad  ;  he  is  there  a  remembrancer  to  call  our  actions 
5  mind,  and  a  witness  to  bring  them  to  judg- 
lent.  taylor. 

Woi-ld  1  were  in  my  grave  ; 
or,  living  here,  you're  but  my  curs'd  remem- 
brancers : 

once  was  happy.         Otway's  Venice  Prtserv'd. 
An  officer  of  the  exchequer. 
All  are  digested  into  books,  and  sent  to  the  re- 
membrancer of  the  exchequer,  that  he  make  pro- 
esses  upon  them.  Bacon. 

Reme'rcie.  v.  a.  [remercier,  Fr.] 
To  thank.  Obsolete. 
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'       Olf'ring  his  service  and  his  dearest  life 
For  her  defence,  against  that  earle  to  fight ; 
She  hiui  remercied,  as  the  patron  of  her  life. 

Spenser. 

To  RE'MIGRATE.  v.  n.  [remigro,  Lat.] 
To  remove  back  again. 

Some  other  ways  he  proposes  to  divest  some 
bodies  of  their  borrowed  shapes,  and  make  them 
remigrate  to  their  first  simplicity.  Boyle 

Remigra'tion.  n.  s.  [from  remigraie.] 
Removal  back  again. 

The  Scots,  transplanted  liither,  became  ac 
quairvted  with  our  customs,  which,  by  occasional 
remigrations,  became  diffused  in  Scotland.  Hale. 
To  Remi'nd.  v.  a.  [re  and  mind.]  To 
put  in  mind  ;  to  force  to  remember. 

When  age  itself,  which  will  not  be  defied,  shall 
begin  to  arrest,  seize  and  remind  us  of  our  mortality 
by  pains  and  dulness  of  senses  ;  yet  then  the  plea- 
sure of  the  mii'id  shall  be  in  its  full  vigour.  South. 

The  brazen  figure  of  the  consul,  with  the  ring 
on  his  finger,  reminded  me  of  Juvenal's  majoris 
pondera  gemmae.  Addison. 
Remini'scence.  n.  s.  [reminiscens,  Lat.] 
Recollection ;  recovery  of  ideas. 

I  cast  a,bout  for  all  circumstances  that  may  re- 
vive my  memory  or  reminiscence. 

Hate's  Origin  of  Mankind. 
Forthe other  partof  memory,  called  reminiscence, 
which  is  the  retrieving  of  a  tiling  at  present  forgot, 
or  but  confusedly  remembered,  by  selling  the 
mind  to  ransack  every  little  cell  of  tlie  brain  ;  while 
it  is  thus  busied,  how  accidentally  does  the  thing 
sought  for  offer  itself  to  the  mind  ?  Souths. 
Reminisce'ntial.  adj.  [from  reminis- 
cencs.]    Relating  to  reminiscence. 

Would  truth  dispense,  we  could  be  content  with 
Plato,  that  knowledge  were  but  remembrance, 
that  intellectual  acquisition  were  but  reminiscential 
evocation.  ,  Brown. 

Remiss,  adj.  [remis,  Fr.  remissiis,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  vigorous;  slack. 

The  water  deserts  the  corpuscles,  unless  it  flow 
with  a  precipitate  motion  ;  for  then  it  hurries  ihem 
out  along  with  it,  till  its  motion  becomes  more  lan- 
guid and  remiss.  Woodward. 

2.  Not  careful ;  slothful. 

Mad  ire  and  wrathful  fury  makes  me  weep. 
That  thus  we  die,  while  remiss  traitors  sleep.  Shak. 

If  when  by  God's  grace  we  have  conquered  the 
first  difficulties  of  religion,  we  grow  careless  and 
remiss,  and  neglect  our  guard,  God's  spirit  will 
not  always  strive  with  us.  Tillotson. 

Your  candour,  in  pardoning  my  errors,  may 
make  me  more  remiss  in  correcting  them.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  intense. 

These  nervous,  bold,  those  languid  and  remiss; 
Here  cold  salutes,  but  there  a  lover's  kiss.  Boscom. 

Remi'ssible.  adj.  [from  remit.]  Admit- 
ting forgiveness. 

Remi'ssion.  n.  s.  [remission,  Fr.  re- 
missio,  Lat.] 

\.  Abatement;  relaxation;  moderation. 
Error,  misclaiin,  and  forgetfulness  do  now  and 
then  become  suitors  for  some  remission  of  extreme 
rigour.  Bacon. 

2.  Cessation  of  intenseness. 

In  September  and  October  these  diseases  do  not 
abate  and  remit  in  proportion  to  the  remission  of 
the  sun's  heat.  Woodward. 

This  difl^erence  of  intention  and  remission  of  the 
mind  in  thinking,  every  one  has  experimented  in 
himself.  Locke. 

3.  In  physick,  remission  is  when  a  distem- 
per abates,  but  does  not  go  quite  off 
before  it  returns  again. 

4.  Release ;  abatement  of  right  or  claim. 
Not  only  an  expedition,  but  the  remission  of  a 

du-ty  or  tax,  were  transnjitted  to  posterity  after 
this  manner.  Addison. 

Another  ground  of  the  bishop's  fears  is  the  re- 
mission of  (he  first  fruits  and  tenths.  Swift. 

5.  Forgiveness  •  pardon. 
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My  pennance  is  to  call  Lucetta  back. 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past.  Shakesp. 
That  |)lea 

With  God  or  man  will  gain  thee  no  remission. 

Milton. 

Many  believe  the  article  of  remission  of  sins,  but 
they  believe  it  without  the  condition  of  repent- 
ance, or  the  fruits  of  holy  life.  Taylor. 
Remi'ssly.  adv.  [from  remiss.] 

1 .  Carelesly  ;  negligently  ;  without  close 
attention. 

How  should  it  thfen  be  in  our  power  to  do  it 
coldly  or  remissly?  so  that  our  desire  being  natu- 
ral, is  also  in  that  degree  of  earnestness  whereunto 
nothing  can  be  added.  Hooker. 

2.  Not  vigorously ;  not  with  ardour  or 
eagerness ;  slackly. 

There  was  not  an  equal  concurrence  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  matter  among  the  bishops  ;  some 
of  them  proceeding  more  remissly  in  it.  Clarendon. 

Remi'ssness.  71.  s.  [from  remiss,]  Care- 
lessness ;  negligence ;  coldness ;  want 
of  ardour ;  inattention. 

Future  evils, 
Or  new,  or  by  remissness  new  conceiv'd. 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees.  Shakesp. 

No  great  offenders  'scape  their  dooms  ; 
Small  praise  from  lenity  and rmissnpss comes. Den/i. 

Jack,  through  the  remissness  of  constables,  has 
always  found  means  to  escape.  Arbuthnnt. 

'l"he  great  concern  of  God  for  our  salvation,  is 
so  far  from  an  argument  of  remissness  in  us,  that  it 
ought  to  excite  our  utmost  care.  Rogers's  Sermons. 
To  REMIT.  V.  a.  [rcmitto,  Lat.] 

1.  To  relax  ;  to  make  less  intense. 

So  willingly  doth  God  remit  his  ire.  Milton. 
Our  supreme  foe  may  much  remit 
His  anger;  and  perhaps  thus  far  remov'd. 
Not  mind  us  not  offending,  satisfy'd 
With  what  is  punish'd.  Milton. 

2.  To  forgive  a  punishment. 

With  suppliant  pray'rs  their  pow'rs  appease ; 
The  soft  Na|ia;an  race  will  soon  repent 
Their  anger,  and  remit  the  punishment.  Dryden. 

'The  magistrate  can  often,  where  the  publick 
good  demands  not  the  execution  of  the  law,  remit 
the  punishment  of  criminal  offences  by  his  own 
authority,  but  yet  cannot7  cmi(  the  satismction  due 
to  any  private  man.  Locke. 

3.  [Remettre,  Fr.]    To  pardon  a  fault. 
At  my  lovely  Tamora's  intreats, 

1  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults.  Shak. 

Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
unto  them  ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained.  John,  xx.  2^, 

4.  To  give  up ;  to  resign. 

In  grievous  and  inhuman  crimes,  oflfenders 
should  be  remitted  to  their  prince  to  be  punished 
in  the  place  where  tlie^'  have  oft'ended.  Hayward. 

'ill'  ^Egyptian  crown  I  to  your  hands  remit ; 
And,  with  it,  takes  his  heart  who  offers  it.  Dryden. 

Heaven  thinks  fit 
Thee  to  thy  former  fury  to  remit.  Dryden. 

5.  [Remettre,  Fr.]    To  defer  ;  to  refer. 
The  bishop  had  certain  proud  instructions  in 

the  front,  though  there  were  a  pliant  clause  at  the 
foot,  that  remitted  all  to  the  bishop's  discretion. 

Bacon. 

I  remit  me  to  themselves,  and  challenge  their 
natural  ingenuity  to  say,  whether  they  have  not 
sometimes  such  shiverings  within  them  ? 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

6.  To  put  again  in  custody. 

This  bold  return  with  seeming  patience  heard, 
The  pris'ner  was  remitted  to  the  guard.  Dryden. 

7.  To  send  money  to  a  distant  place. 
They  obliged  themselves  to  remit  after  the  rat6 

of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  per 
annum,  divided  into  so  many  monthly  payments. 

Addison. 

8.  To  restore.    Not  in  use. 

The  archbishop  was  retained  prisoner,  but  after 
a  short  time  retnitted  to  his  liberty.  Hayward. 
To  ReMI't.  v.  71. 

I.  To  slacken ;  to  grow  less  intense. 
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Wiieii  our  passions  remit,  the  vehemence  of  our 
speech  remits  too.     Broome's  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

2.  To  abate,  by  growing  less  eager. 
As,  by  degrees,  tliey  remitted  of  their  industry, 

luathed  their  business,  and  gave  way  to  their  plea- 
sures, they  let  fall  those  generous  principles,  which 
had  raised  them  to  worthy  thoughts.  South. 

3.  [In  physick.]  To  grow  by  intervals  less 
violent,  though  not  wholly  intermitting. 

Remi'tment.  n.  s.  [from  remil.]  The 

act  of  remitting  to  custody. 
Hemi'ttance.  n.  s.  [from  remit.] 

1.  The  act  of  paying  money  at  a  distant 
place. 

2.  Sum  sent  to  a  distant  place. 
A  compact  among  private  persons  furnished  out 

the  several  remittances.  Addisuti  on  Italy. 

Remi'tter.  71.  s.  [j-emetfre,  Fr.] 

1.  One  who  remits,  or  procures  the  con- 
veyance and  payment  of  money. 

2.  [In  common  law.]   A  restitution  of  one 
that  hath  two  titles  to  lands  or  tene 
ments,  and  is  seized  of  them  by  his  latter 
title,  unto  his  title  that  is  more  ancient, 
in  case  where  the  latter  is  defective 

Cowell. 

You  said,  if  1  return'd  next  size  in  Lent, 
I  should  be  in  remitter  of  your  grace  ; 
In  til'  iiiterfm  my  letters  should  take  place 
Of  affidavits.  Vonne. 
Re'mnant.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from  rema- 
nent.]     Residue  ;  that  which  is  left ; 
that  which  remains. 

Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  liuly  king  I 
Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  olood, 
Be't  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost?  Shakesp. 

Bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  the  field. 
Where  I  may  think  tlie  remnant  of  my  thoughts. 

Shakesp. 

About  his  shelves 
Remnants  of  packtliread  and  old  cakes  of  roses 
Were  thinly  scatter'd.  Shakesp. 

I  was  entreated  to  get  tliem  some  respite  and 
breathing  by  a  cessation,  without  which  they  saw 
110  probfibility  to  preserve  the  remnant  that  had 
yet  escaped.  King  Charles. 

It  seems  that  the  remnants  of  the  generation  of 
men  were  in  such  a  deluge  saved.  Bacon. 

The  remnant  of  my  tale  is  of  a  length 
To  tire  your  patience.       Vryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

A  feeole  army  and  an  empty  senate, 
Remnants  of  mighty  battles  fought  in  vain.  Addis. 

See  the  poor  remnants  of  these  slighted  hairs  ! 
My  hands  shall  rend  what  e'en  thy  rapine  spares. 

Pope. 

The  frequent  use  of  the  latter  was  a  remnant  of 
popery,  which  never  admitted  scripture  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  Stvift. 

Re'mnant.  adj.  [corruptly  formed  from 
remanent.]    Remaining ;  yet  left. 

It  bid  her  feel 
No  future  pain  for  me  ;  but  instant  wed 
A  lover  more  proportion'd  to  her  bed  ; 
And  quiet  dedicate  her  remnant  life 
To  the  just  duties  of  an  humble  wife.  Prior. 

REMo'LTEN.^arf.  [fromraweZ^.]  JNIelted 
again. 

It  were  good  to  try  in  glass  veorks,  whether  the 
crude  materials,  mhigled  with  glass  already  made 
and  remoken,  do  not  facilitate  the  making  of  glass 
with  less  heat.  Bacon. 

Remo'nstrance.  n.  s.  [remonstrance, 
Fr.  from  remotistrate.] 

1.  Show;  discovery.    Not  in  use. 

You  may  marvel,  why  I  would  not  rather 
Make  rash  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power. 
Than  let  him  be  so  lost.  Shakesp. 

2.  Strong  representation. 
The  same  God,  which  revealeth  it  to  them, 

would  also  give  them  power  of  confirming  it  unto 
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others,  either  with  miraculous  operation,  or  v.-ith 
strong  and  invjncible  remonstrance  of  sound  rea 
sun.  Hooker. 

A  large  family  of  daughters  have  drawn  up 
remoTistrance,  in  'jvhich  they  set  forth,  that  thei 
father,  iiaving  refused  to  take  in  the  Spectato 
they  offered  to  'bate  him  the  article  of  bread  and 
butter  in  the  tea  table.  Addison's  Spectator 

Importunate  passions  surround  the  man,  and 
will  not  suffer  him  to  attend  to  the  re/nonstrances 
of  justice.  Rogers 

To  REMO  NSTRATE,  v.  n.  [remonsiro 
Lai.   rtmonstnr,    Fr.]     To  make 
strong  representation ;  to  show  reasons 
on  any  side  in  strong  terms. 
RE  MORA.  n.  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  A  let  or  obstacle. 

2.  A  fish  or  a  kind  of  worm  that  sticks  to 
ships,  and  retards  their  passage  through 
the  water. 

Of  fishes  you  shall  find  in  arms  the  whale,  her- 
ring, roach,  and  remora,      Peacham  on  Blazoning. 

The  remwa  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  yard 
loiig ;  his  body  before  three  inches  and  a  half 
over;  thence  tapering  to  the  tail  end  ;  his  mouth 
two  inches  and  a  half  over;  his  chops  endhig  an- 
cularly  ;  the  nether  a  little  broader,  and  pro- 
ciuced  forward  near  an  inch  ;  his  lips  rough  with 
a  great  number  of  little  prickles.  Grew 
To  Re'imorate.  V.  a.  [remoror,  Lat. 

To  hinder ;  to  delay.  Diet 
REMO'RSE.  n.  s.  [remorsus,  Lat.] 

1.  Pain  of  guilt. 
Not  that  he  believed  they,  could  be  restrained 

from  that  impious  act  by  any  remorse  of  conscience, 
or  that  they  had  nut  wickedness  enough  to  design 
and  execute  it.  Clarendon. 

2.  Tenderness ;  pity ;  sympathetick  sor 
row. 

IMany  little  esteem  of  their  own  lives,  yet,  for 
remorse  of  their  wives  and  children,  would  be 
withheld.  Spenser, 
Shylock,  thou  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act  ;  and  then  'tis  thought, 
Thou'lt  shew  thy  mercy  and  remorse  more  strange, 
Thau  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty.  Shakesp. 

The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river,  with  as 
little  reinorse  as  they  would  have  drowned  a  bitch's 
blind  puppies.  Shakesp. 
Curse  on  th'  unpard'ning  prince,  whom  tears 
can  draw 

To  no  remorse  ;  who  rules  by  lion's  law.  Dryden. 

Remo'rseful.  adj.  [rmorse  and  full.] 

1.  Tender ;  compassionate. 
O  Eglamour,  think  not  I  flatter, 

Valiant  and  wise,  remorseful,  well  accomplish'd. 

Shakesp. 

Love,  that  comes  too  late. 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried. 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sowre  offence.  Shakesp. 

The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  Shakesp. 

2.  It  seems  to  have  had  once  the  sense  of 
pitiable. 

Eurylochus  straight  hasted  the  report 
Of  this  his  fellowes  most  remorceful  fate.  Chapman. 

Remo'rseless.    adj.    [from  remorse.] 
Unpitying;  cruel;  savage. 

Where  were  the  nymphs, when  the  remorseless  deep 
Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  ? 

_  Milton. 

O  tlie  inexpressible  horrour  that  will  seize  upon 
a  sinner,  when  he  stands  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
divine  justice  !  when  he  shall  see  his  accuser,  his 
judge,  the  witnesses,  all  his  remoi'sete  adversaries  ! 

South's  Sermons. 

REMOTE,  adj.  [remotus,  Lat.] 

1.  Distant;  not  irrimediate. 

In  this  narrow  scantling  of  capacity,  it  is  uot  all 
remote  and  even  apparent  good  that  affects  us. 

Locke. 

2.  Distant ;  not  at  hand. 
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Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote.  Milton, 

3.  Removed  far  off;  placed  not  near. 
'l"he  arch-chymick  sun,  so  far  from  us  remote, 

Produces  with  terrestrial  humour  mixed 
Here  in  the  dark  so  many  precious  things.  Milton, 
Remote  from  men  with  God  he  pass  d  his  days, 
Pray'r  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure,  praise. 

Parnel, 

In  quiet  shades,  content  witli  rural  sports. 
Give  me  a  life,  remote  from  guilty  courts. Granui/ie, 

4.  Foreign. 

5.  Distant ;  not  closely  connected. 

An  unadvised  transiliency  from  the  effect  to  the 
remotest  cause.  Glanville. 

Syllogism  serves  not  to  furnish  the  mind  with 
intermediate  ideas,  that  shew  the  connection  of 
remote  ones.  Locke. 
G.  Alien  ;  not  agreeing. 

All  those  propositions,  how  remote  soever  from 
reason,  are  so  sacred,  that  men  will  sooner  part 
with  their  lives,  than  suffer  themselves  to  doubt  of 
them.  Locke. 
1.  Abstracted. 

Wherever  the  mind  places  itself  by  any  thought, 
either  amongst,  or  remote  from  all  bodies,  it  can, 
in  this  uniform  idea  of  space,  no  where  find  any 
bounds.  Locke. 

Remo'tely.  adv.  [from  remote.]  Not 
nearly  ;  at  a  distance. 

It  is  commonly  opinioned,  that  the  earth  was 
thinly  inhabited,  atleast^notmnoieZi;  planted  before 
the  flood.  Brown. 

Two  lines  in  Mezentius  and  Lausus  are  indeed 
remotely  allied  to  Virgil's  sense,  but  too  like  the 
tenderness  of  Ovid.  Dryden. 

How,  while  the  fainting  Dutch  remotely  fire. 
And  the  fam'd  Eugene's  iron  troops  retire, 
In  the  first  front  amidst  a  slaughter'd  pile, 
High  on  the  mound  he  dy'd.  Smith. 

Remo'teness.  U.S.  [from  rmofe.]  State 
of  being  remote ;  distance ;  not  near- 
ness. 

The  joys  of  heaven  are  like  the  stars,  which  by 
reason  of  our  remoteness  appear  extremely  little. 

Boyle. 

Titian  employed  brown  and  earthly  colours  up- 
on the  forepart,  and  has  reserved  his  greater  light 
for  remotenesses  and  the  back  part  of  his  land- 
scapes. Dryden. 

If  the  greatest  part  of  bodies  escape  our  notice 
by  their  remoteness,  others  are  no  less  concealed  by 
their  minuteness.  Locke, 

His  obscurities  generally  arise  from  the  remote- 
ness of  the  customs,  persons,  and  things  he  alludes 
to.  Addison. 

Remo'tion.  n.  s.  [from  remotus,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  removing ;   the   state  of 

being  removed  to'  distance. 

All  this  safety  were  remotion,  and  thy  defence 
absence.  Shakesp. 

The  consequent  strictly  taken,  may  he  a  falla- 
cious illation,  in  reference  to  antecedency  or  con- 
sequence ;  as  to  conclude  from  the  position  of  the 
antecedent  imto  the  position  of  the  consequent,  or 
from  the  remotion  of  the  consequent  to  the  remotion 
of  the  aiiteceilcut.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Removable,  adj.  [from  remove.]  Such 
as  may  be  removed. 

The  Irish  bishops  have  their  clergy  in  such  sub- 
jection, that  they  dare  not  complain  of  them  ;  for 
knowing  their  own  incapacity,  and  that  they  are 
therefore  removeahle  at  their  bishop's  will,  yield 
what  plcnscth  him.  Spenser. 

In  sucii  a  chapel,  such  curate  is  removeahle  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  rector  of  the  mother  church. 

Ayliffe. 

Remo'val.  n.  s.  [from  remove.] 

The  act  of  putting  out  of  any  place. 

By  w  hich  removal  of  one  extremity  with  ano- 
ther, the  world,  seeking  to  procure  a  remedy,  hath 
purchased  a  mere  exchange  of  the  evil  before  felt. 

Hooker. 


2.  Tlie  act  of  putting  away. 
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The  removal  of  such  a  disease  is  not  to  be  at- 
tempted by  active  remedies,  no  more  than  a  tliorii 
in  the  flesh  is  to  be  taken  away  by  violence. 

Arhuthnot, 

.  Dismission  from  a  post. 

If  the  removal  of  tliese  persons  from  their  posts 
has  produced  such  popular  commotions,  the  con- 
tijuiance  of  them  might  liave  produced  sonietliing 
more  fatal.  Addison. 

Whether  his  removal  was  caused  by  his  own  fears 
or  other  men's  artifices,  supposing  the  throne  to  be 
vacant,  the  body  of  the  people  was  left  at  liberty 
to  chuse  what  form  of  government  they  pleased. 

Swift. 

.  The  state  of  being  removed. 

'J'he  sitting  still  of  a  paralytick,  whilst  he  pre- 
fers it  to  a  removal,  is  voluntary.  Locke 

b  REMO  VE.  V.  a.  \y-emoveo,  Lat.  rc- 
muer,  Fr.] 

.  To  put  from  its  place  ;  to  take  or  put 
away. 

Go"d  God  remove 
The  means  that  makes  us  sirangers !  Shakesp. 

He  removeth  away  tl;e  sjieech  of  the  trusty,  and 
taketh  away  the  understanding  of  the  aged. 

Job,  xii.  20. 

So  would  he  have  removed  thee  out  of  the  straight 
into  a  broad  place.  Job,  xxxvi.  16. 

He  longer  in  this  paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not  ;  to  remove  thee  I  am  come. 
And  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Whether  he  will  remove  his  contemplation  from 
one  idea  to  another,  is  many  times  in  his  choice. 

Locke. 

You,  who  fill  the  blissful  seats  above  ! 
Let  kings  no  more  with  seiitle  m«!'rcy  sv\ay, 
But  every  monarch  be  the  scourge  of  Gi  d, 
If  from  your  thoughts  Ulysses  you  rem'  ve. 
Who  rul'd  his  subjects  with  a  father's  love.  Pope. 
.  To  place  at  a  distance. 

They  are  farther  removed  from  a  title  to  be  innate, 
and  the  doubt  of  their  being  native  impressions  on 
the  mind,  is  stronger  against  these  Hioral  principles 
than  the  other.  Locke. 

0  Remo've.  v.  n. 

.  To  change  place. 

,  To  go  from  one  place  to  anothei-. 

A  short  exile  must  for  show  precede  ; 
The  term  expir'd,  from  Candia  they  remove. 
And  happy  each  at  home  enjoys  his  love.  Dryden. 

How  oft  from  pomp  and  state  did  I  remove. 
To  feed  despair  ?  Priw. 
lEMo've.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
.  Change  of  place. 

To  heare,  from  out  the  high-hair'd  oake  of  Jove, 
Counsaile  from  him,  for  means  to  his  remove 
To  his  lov'd  country.  Chapman. 
I.  Susceptibility  of  be  ing  removed.  Not 
in  use. 

What  is  early  received  in  any  consider;  ble 
strength  of  impress,  grows  into  our  tender  na'  ores ; 
and  therefore  is  of  difficult  remove.  Glanville's  Seeps. 
I.  Translation  of  one  to  the  place  of  ano- 
ther. 

Rosaline,  this  favour  thou  shalt  wear ; 
Hold,  take  you  this,  my  sweet,  and  give  me  thine, 
So  shall  Biron  take  me  for  Rosaline: 
And  change  your  favours  too  ;  so  shall  your  loves 
Woo  contrary,  deceiv'd  by  these  removes.  Shakesp. 
[,  State  of  being  removed. 

This  place  should  be  both  school  and  university, 
not  needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  of  scho- 
laiship.  _  _  Milton. 

He  that  considers  how  little  our  constitution  can 
Ttiear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this  air,  not  much 
higher  than  that  we  breathe  in,  will  be  satisfied, 
that  the  allwise  architect  has  suited  our  organs, 
and  the  bodies  that  are  to  affect  them,  one  to  ano- 
ther. _  Locke. 
>.  Act  of  moving  a  chesman  or  drau'jht. 
i.  Departure ;  act  of  going  away. 
So  look'd  Astrea,  her  remove  design'd. 
On  those  distressed  friends  she  left  behind.  Walter. 

f.  The  act  of  changing  place. 
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Let  him,  upon  his  removes  from  one  plac-e  to 
another;  procure  rccommendatinn  to  some  person 
of  quality  residing  in  the  place  whither  he  re- 
movetli.  Bacon's  Essays. 

8.  A  step  in  the  scale  of  gradation. 

In  all  the  visible  corporeal  world,  quite  down 
from  us,  the  descent  is  by  easy  steps,  and  a  con- 
tinued series  of  things,  that  in  each  remove  differ 
very  little  one  from  the  other.  Locke 

A  freeholder  is  but  one  remove  from  a  legislator 
and  ought  to  stand  up  in  the  defence  of  those  laws. 

Addison. 

9.  A  small  distance. 
The  fiercest  contentions  of  men  are  between 

creatures  equal  in  nature,  and  capable,  by  the 
greatest  distinction  of  circumstances,  of  but  a  very 
small  remove  one  from  another.  Sogers. 

10.  Act  of  putting  a  horse's  shoes  upon 
different  feet. 

His  horse  wanted  two  removes,  your  horse  wanted 
7iails.  Swift. 

1 1 .  A  dish  to  be  changed  while  the  rest 
of  the  course  remains. 

Remo'ved.  particip.  adj.  [from  remove.l 
Remote  ;  separate  from  others. 

Your  accent  is  something  finer,  than  you  could 
pi.rchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling.  Shakesp. 

Remo'vedness.  n.  s.  [from  removed.'] 
The  state  of  being  removed  ;  remote- 
ness. 

I  have  eyes  under  my  service,  which  look  upon 
his  removedness.  Shakesp. 

Remover,  n.  s.  [from  remove.]  One 
thast  removes. 

The  mislayer  of  a  raerstone  is  to  blame  ;  but  the 
unjust  judge  is  the  capital  remover  of  landmarks, 
when  he  defineth  amiss.  Bacon. 

Hasty  fortune  maketh  an  enterpriser  and  remover 
but  the  exercised  fortune  maketh  the  able  man. 

Bacon. 

To  Remou'nt.  r.  n.  [trmonter,  Fr,] 
To  mount  again. 

Stout  Cymon  soon  remounts,  and  cleft  in  two 
His  rival's  head.  Dri/den. 

The  rest  remounfs  with  the  ascending  vapours,  or 
is  washed  down  into  rivers,  and  transmitted  into 
the  sea.  M'oodward. 

Remu'nerable.  adj.  [from  remunerate, 

Rewardable. 
To  REMU  NERATE.   v.  a.  [remunero. 
Lat.  remunerer,  Fr.]    To  reward ;  to 
repay  ;  to  i-equite ;  to  recompense. 

Is  she  not  then  beholden  to  the  man. 
That  brought  her  for  this  high  good  turn  so  far  ? 
Yes  ;  and  will  nobly  remunerate.  Shakesp. 

Money  the  king  thought  not  fit  to  demand,  he- 
cause  he  had  received  satisfaction  in  matters  of  so 
great  importance  ;  and  because  he  could  not  remu- 
nerate them  with  any  general  pardon,  being  pre- 
vented therein  by  the  coronation  pardon.  Bacon. 

In  another  parable  he  represents  the  great  con- 
descensions, wherewith  the  Lord  shall  remunerate 
the  faithful  servant.  Boyle. 

Remuneration,  n.  s.  [remuneration, 
Fr.  remuneratio,  Lat.]  Reward  ;  re- 
quital;  recompense;  repayment. 

Bear  this  significant  to  the  counlry  maid,  .Ta- 
quenetta;  there  is  ?'emjniei-at)o(i;  for  the  best  ward 
of  mine  honour  is  rewarding  my  dependants.  Shak. 

He  begets  a  security  of  himself,  and  a  careless 
eye  on  the  last  remunerations. 

Brown's  Vulgar  lErrours. 

A  collation  is  a  donation  <if  some  vacant  bene- 
fice in  the  church,  especially  when  such  donation 
is  freely  bestowed  without  any  prospect  of  an  evil 
remuntrnliov  Aylijfe. 

Remu'nerative.  adj.  [from  remunerate.] 
Exercised  in  giving  rewards. 

The  knowledge  of  particular  actions  seems  re- 
quisite to  the  attainment  of  that  great  end  of  God, 
in  the  manifestation  of  his  punitive  and  remunera- 
tive ^,u%\.ic>:.  Boyle. 
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To  Remu'rmur.  v.  a.  [re  and  murmur.\ 

To  utter  back  in  murmurs ;  to  repeat 
in  low  hoarse  sounds. 

Her  fate  is  wliisper'd  by  the  gentle  breeze. 
And  told  ill  sighs  to  all  the  treiiibliiig  trees  ; 
Tiie  trembling  trees,  in  ev'ry  plain  and  wood. 
Her  fate  Tc^wrmur  to  the  silver  flood.  Pope. 

To  RexMu'rmur.  v.  n.  [remiirmuro,  Lat.] 
To  murmur  back  ;  to  echo  a  low  hoarse 
sound. 

Her  fellow  nymphs  the  mountains  tear 
With  loud  laments,  and  break  the  yieldin;;  air  , 
I'he  realms  of  Mars  remnrmtir'd  all  around. 
And  echoes  to  the  Athenian  shores  rebound. Dj-i,,-,!. 

His  untimely  fate,  til'  Angilian  woods 
In  sighs  remiin)!u7-'d  to  the  Fuciue  iioods.  Dryden. 

Re'naed.  n.  s.  [rennrd  ix  fox,  Fi-.]  The 
name  of  a  fox  in  fable. 

Before  the  break  of  day, 
Funard  through  the  hedge  had  made  his  vvay. 

Dryden. 

Rena'scent.  adj.  [renascens,  Lat.]  Pro- 
duced again  ;  rising  agttin  into  being. 

Ren A'sciRh^.  adj.  [renascor,  Lat.]  Pos- 
sible to  be  produced  again. 

To  Rena'vigatk.  v.  a.  [re  and  navi- 
gate.]   To  sail  again. 

Rencou'nter.  n.  s.  [rencontre,  Fr.] 

1.  Clash;  collision. 

You  may  as  well  expect  two  bowls  should  grow 
sensible  by  rubbing,  as  that  the  rencounter  of  any- 
bodies should  awaken  them  into  perception.CoWier. 

2.  Personal  opposition. 

Virgil's  friends  thought  fit  to  alter  a  line  in  Ve- 
nus's  speech,  that  has  a  relation  t  j  the  rencounter. 

Addison. 

So  when  the  trumpet  sounding  gives  the  sign, 
The  justling  chiefs  in  rude  rencounter  join  : 
So  meet,  and  so  renew  the  dextrous  fight ; 
Their  clattering  arms  with  the  fierce  shock  resound. 

Granville. 

3.  Loose  or  casual  engagement. 

The  confederates  should  turn  to  their  advan- 
tage their  apparent  odds  in  men  and  horse;  and 
by  that  means  out-number  the  enemy  in  all  reji- 
counters  and  engagements.  Addison. 

4.  Sudden  combat  without  premeditation. 

To  Rencou'nter.  w.  n.  [rem  ontrer,  Fr.1 

1.  To  clash  ;  to  collide. 

2.  To  meet  an  enemy  unexfecteilly. 

3.  To  skirmish  with  another. 

4.  To  fight  hand  to  hand. 

To  REND.  V.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass. 
rent,  [penhan,  Sax.]  To  tear  with  vio- 
lence ;  to  lacerate. 

Will  you  hence 
Before  the  tag  return,  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
What  they  are  used  to  bear.'  Shakesp, 

He  rent  a  lion  as  he  would  have  rent  a  kid,  and 
he  had  notliiiig  in  his  hand.  Judges,  xiv.  4. 

[  will  not  rend  away  all  the  kingdom,  but  give 
one  tribe  to  thy  son.  1  Kings,  xi.  13. 

13y  the  thund'rer's  stroke  it  from  the  root  is  rent. 
So  sure  the  blows,  wliich  from  high  heaven  are 
sent.  Cowley, 

What  you  command  me  to  relate, 
Renews  the  sad  remembrance  of  our  fate, 
An  empire  from  its  old  foundations  rent.  Dryden, 

Look  round  to  see 
The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree  ; 
'I'hen  rend  it  off.  Dryden's  JEneis. 

Is  it  not  as  much  reason  to  say,  when  any  mo- 
narchy was  shattered  to  pieces,  and  liivided 
amongst  revolted  subjects,  tliat  God  was  careful  to 
preserve  raonarchial  power,  by  rending  a  settled 
empire  into  a  multitude  of  little  governments 

Locke. 

When  its  way  th'  impetuous  passion  found, 
1  rend  my  tresses,  and  my  breast  I  wound.  Pope. 
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Re'nder.  n.  s.  [from  rerarf.]    One  that 

rends  ;  a  tearer. 
To  Re  nder,  v.  a.  [rendre,  Fr.]  • 

1.  To  return  ;  to  pay  back. 

Tliey  that  render  evil  for  good  are  aclvers:iries. 

Psalm  xxxviii. 

Will  ye  render  me  a  recompense  ?     Joel,  iii.  4, 
Let  him  look  into  the  future  state  of  bliss  or 
misery,  and  see  there  God,  the  righteous  judge 
ready  to  render  every  man  according  to  his  deeds. 

Locke. 

2.  To  restore ;  to  give  back :  commonly 
with  the  adverb  back. 

Hither  the  seas  at  stated  times  resort. 
And  shove  the  loaden  vessels  into  port ; 
Then  with  a  gentle  ebb  retire  again, 
'   And  render  back  their  cargo  to  the  main.  Addism. 

3.  To  give  upon  demand. 

The  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit,  than 
seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason.  Proverbs. 

Saint  Augustine  renders  another  reason,  for 
which  the  apostles  observed  some  legal  rites  and 
ceremonies  for  a  time.  White. 

4.  To  invest  with  qualities  ;  to  make. 
Because  the  nature  of  man  carries  him  out  to 

action,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  same  nature  renders 
him  solicitous  about  the  issue.      SoiUh's  Sermons, 
Love 

Can  answer  love,  and  rendei'  bliss  secure.  Thomson. 

5.  To  represent ;  to  exhibit. 

I  heard  him  speak  of  that  same  brother, 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
'J'hat  liv'd  'mongst  men.  Shahesp. 

6.  To  translate. 

Render  it  in  the  English  a  circle  ;  but  'tis  more 
tTu]y  rendered  asphere. Burnet's  Theory  of' tite  Earth. 

He  has  a  clearer  idea  of  strieil  and  sistrum,  a 
curry-comb  and  cjmbal,  which  are  the  English 
names  dictionaries  render  them  by.  Locke. 

He  uses  a  prudent  dissimulation  ;  the  word  we 
may  almost  literally  render  master  of  a  great  pre- 
sence of  mind.  Broome. 

7.  To  surrender ;  to  yield  ;  to  give  up. 
I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account, 

That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up, 

Or  I  will  tear  the  reck'ning  from  his  heart.  S/ia/cfsp. 

My  rend'ring  my  person  to  them,  may  engage 
their  afi'ections  to  me.  King  Charles. 

One,  with  whom  he  used  to  advise,  proposed  to 
him  to  renrfer  himself  upon  conditions  to  the  earl 
of  Essex.  Clarendon. 

Would  he  render  up  Hermione, 
And  keep  Ascyanax,  I  should  be  Mestl  A.  Philips, 

8.  To  afford ;  to  give  to  be  used. 

Logick  renders  its  daily  service  to  wisdom  and 
virtue.  Watts. 

Re'nder.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb,]  Sur- 
render. 

Newness 

Of  Cloten's  death,  we  being  not  known,  nor  mus- 
ter'd 

Among  the  bands,  may  drive  us  to  arender.Shakesjj. 
Rendezvou's,  n.  s.  [rendezvous,  Fr.] 

1.  Assembly;  meeting  appointed. 

2.  A  sign  that  draws  men  together. 

The  philosophers-stnne  and  a  holy  war  are  but 
the  rendezvous  of  cracked  brains,  that  wear  their 
feather  in  their  head  instead  of  their  hat.  Bacon. 

Place  appointed  for  assembly. 

A  commander  of  many  ships  should  rather  keep 
liis  fleet  together  than  have  it  severed  far  asunder ; 
for  the  attendance  of  meeting  them  again  at  the 
next  rendezvous  would  consume  time  and  victual. 

lialeigh's  Apology. 

The  king  appointed  his  wholearmy  to  be  drawn 
together  to  a  rendezvous  at  Marlborough. 

Clarendon. 

This  was  the  general  rendezvous  whicli  they  all 
got  to,  and,  mingling  more  and  more  with  that 
oily  liquor,  they  sucked  it  all  up.  Burnet. 

To  Rendezvou's.  v.  n.  [ft*om  the  noun.] 
To  meet  at  a  place  appointed. 

Rendt'tion.  n.  s.  [from  render.]  Sur- 
rendering ;  the  act  of  yielding. 
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i'de.I  n.  s.  [renegado.  Span. 
i'do.  j     renegat,  Fr.] 


Renega'de. 
Renega 

1.  One  that  apostatises  from  the  faith; 
an  apostate. 

There  lived  a  French  renegado  in  the  same 
place,  where  the  Castilian  and  nis  wife  were  kept 
prisoners.  Addison. 

2.  One  who  deserts  to  the  enemy;  a 
revolter. 

Some  straggling  soldiers  might  prove  renegadoes. 
but  they  would  not  revolt  in  troops.  Decay  of  Piety. 

If  the  Roman  government  subsisted  now,  the\ 
would  have  had  renegade  seamen  and  shipwright's 
enough.  Arbuth'not. 

To  Rene'ge.  v.  a.  [renege,  Lat.  renter, 
Fr.]    To  disown. 

His  captain's  heart, 
Which,  in  the  scuffles  of  great  sights,  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneg-es  all  temper.  Shak. 

Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  sooth  every  passion, 
Penege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters.  Shakesp. 

The  design  of  this  war  is  to  make  me  renege  my 
conscience  and  thy  truth.  King  Charles, 

To  RENE'W.  V.  a.  [re  and  new ;  renovo, 
Lat.] 

1.  To  renovate ;  to  restore  to  the  former 
state. 

In  such  a  night 
Medea  gather'd  the  enclianted  herds, 
'i'hat  did  renew  old  jEson.  "  Shakesp 

Let  us  go  to  Gilgil,  and  renew  the  kingdom 
there.  1  Samuel. 

The  eagle  casts  its  bill,  but  renews  his  age. 

Holyday. 

.  Renew'd  to  life,  that  she  might  daily  die, 
I  daily  doom'd  to  follow.  Dryden. 

2.  To  repeat ;  to  put  again  in  act. 

Thy  famous  grandfather 
Doth  live  again  in  thee  ;  long  may'st  thou  live, 
To  bear  his  image,  and  renew  his  glories  !  Shakesp. 

The  body  percussed  hath,  by  reason  of  the  per- 
cussion, a  trepidation  wrought  in  the  minute  parts, 
and  so  reneweth  the  pereussion  of  the  air.  Bacon. 

The  bearded  corn  cnsu'd 
From  earth  unask'd,  nor  was  that  earth  renew'd. 

Vryden. 

3.  To  begin  again. 

The  last  great  age,  foretold  by  sacred  rhymes. 
Renews  its  finish'd  course,  Saturnian  times 
Rowl  round  again.         Dryden's  Virgil  Pastorals. 

4.  In  theology,  to  make  anew  ;  to  trans- 
form to  new  life. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  that  were  once  enlight- 
ened— if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again 
unto  repentance.  Hebrews,  vi.  2. 

Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind 
that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  perfect  will  of 
God.  Romans,  xii.  6. 

Rene'wable.  adj.  [from  renew.]  Ca- 
pable to  be  renewed. 

The  old  custom  upon  many  estates  is  to  let  for 
leases  of  lives,  renewable  at  pleasure.  Swift. 

Rene'wal.  n.  s.  [from  renew.]  The 
act  of  renewing ;  renovation. 

It  behoved  the  deity,  persisting  in  the  purpose 
of  mercy  to  mankind,  to  renew  that  revelation 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  rectify  abuses,  with 
such  authority  for  the  renewal  and  rectification, 
as  was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what 
was  revealed.  Forbes. 

Re'nitency.  n.  s.  [from  renitent.]  The 
resistance  in  solid  bodies^  when  they 
press  upon,  or  are  impelled  one  against 
another,  or  the  resistance  that  a  body 
makes  on  account  of  weight.  Quincy. 

RE'NITENT.  adj.  [renitens,  Lat.]  Act- 
ing against  any  impulse  by  elastick 
power. 

By  an  inflation  of  the  muscles,  they  become  soft, 
and  yet  renitent,  like  so  many  pillows  dissipating 
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the  force  of  the  pressure,  and  so  taking  away  the 
sense  of  pain.  R^. 

Re'nnet.  w.  s.    See  Runnet. 

a  putredinous  ferment  coagulates  all  liumours, 
as  milk  with  rennet  is  turned. F/oi/er  on i/ie  Humours. 
Re'nnet.    1    n.  s.  [properly  reinette  a 
R,ene'ting.  J      little  queen.]    A  kind 
of  apple. 

A  golden  rennet  is  a  very  pleasant  and  fair  fruit, 
of  a  yellow  flush,  and  the  best  of  bearers  for  all 
sorts  of  soil  ;  of  which  there  are  two  sorts,  the 
large  sort  and  the  small.  Mortimer. 

Ripe  pulpy  apples,  as  pippins  and  reyinetings, 
are  of  a  syrupy  tenacious  nature. 

Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 
To  RE'NOVATE.   v.  a.   [renovo,  Lat.] 
To  renew ;  to  restore  to  the  first  state. 

All  nature  feels  the  renovating  force 
Of  winter,  only  to  the  thoughtless  eye 
In  ruin  seen.  Thomson's  Winter. 

Renova'tion.  n.  s.  [renovation,  Fr, 
renovatio,  Lat.]  Renewal ;  the  act  of 
renewing  ;  the  state  of  being  renewed. 

Sound  continueth  some  small  time,  which  is  a 
rcnovat'ion,  ai.d  not  a  continuance  ;  fur  the  body 
percussed  hath  a  trepidation  wrought  in  the  mi- 
mite  parts,  and  so  reneweth  the  percussion  of  the 
air.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

The  kings  entered  into  speech  of  renewing  the 
treaty  ;  the  king  saying,  that  though  king  Philip's 
person  were  the  same,  yet  his  fortunes  were  raised; 
in  wliich  case  a  renovation  of  treaty  was  used. Bacon. 

'J'o  second  life 
Wak'd  in  the  renovation  of  the  just. 
Resigns  him  up,  with  heav'nand  earth  renew'd . 

Milton. 

To  RENOU'NCE.  v.  a.  [renoncer,,  Fr. 
remincio,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  disown ;  to  abnegate. 

From  Thebes  my  birth  I  own  ;  and  no  disgrace 
Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  honour  of  my  race. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  quit  upon  oath. 

This  world  I  do  renounce  ;  and  in  your  sights 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off.  Shakesp. 

Pride  and  passion,  and  the  opinions  of  the  world, 
must  not  be  our  counsellors ;  for  we  renounced  them, 
at  our  baptism.  Kettlewell. 
To  Renou'nce.  v.  n.  To  declare  re- 
nunciation. The  following  passage  is  a 
mere  Gallicism  :  retioncrr  a.  mon  sang. 

On  this  firm  principle  I  ever  stood  ; 
He  of  my  sons,  who  fails  to  make  it  good. 
By  one  rebellious  act  renounces  to  my  blood.  Vryd. 
Renou'ncement.  n.  s.  [from  renounce.] 
Act  of  renouncing  ;  renunciation. 

I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskied  and  sainted  ; 
'By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit.  Shakesp. 
RENO'WN.  n.  s.  [renommee,  Fr.]  Fame; 
celebrity;  praise  widely  spread. 
She 

Is  daughter  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 

Of  whom  so  often  1  have  heard  renown.  Shakesp. 

'Tis  of  more  renown 
To  make  a  river,  than  to  build  a  town.  Water. 

Nor  envy  we 
Thy  great  renown,  nor  grudge  thy  victory. 

Dryden. 

To  Reno'wn.  V.  a.  [renommer,  Fr.  from 
the  noun.]    To  make  famous. 

Let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials"  and  the  things  of  fame, 
That  do  renown  this  city.  Shakesp. 

Soft  elocution  does  thy  style  renown, 
Gentle  or  sharp  according  to  thy  choice, 
To  laugh  at  follies  or  to  lash  at  vice.  Dryden, 

In  solemn  silence  stand 
Stern  tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties  renoiud, 
And  emperors  in  Parian  marble  frown.  Addison. 
A  bard,  whom  pilfer'd  pastorals  renown.  Pope. 

Reno'wn  ED.  particip.  adj.  [from  re- 
nown.] Famous;  celebrated;  eminent; 
famed. 
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These  were  the  renowned  of  the  congregation, 
princes  of  the  tribes,  heads  of  thousands.  Nwnbers. 

That  thrice  renowned  and  learned  French  king, 
finding  Petrarch's  tomb  without  any  inscription, 
wrote  one  himself;  saying,  shame  it  was,  tliat  he 
who  sung  his  mistress's  praise  seven  years  before 
her  death,  should  twelve  years  want  an  epitaph. 

Peacham. 

The  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  far  renown  d. 

MUto7i. 

Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands, 
rhe  chief  and  most  renown  d  Ravenna  stands, 
Adorn'd  in  ancient  times  with  arms  and  arts.  t)ryd. 
Ilva, 

In  isle  renouyn^d  for  steel  and  unexhausted  mines. 

Dryden. 

ENT.  n.  s.  [from  rend.]  A  break;  a| 
laceration. 

This  council  made  a  schism  and  rent  from  the 
nust  ancient  and  purest  churches  which  lived  be 
ore  them.  _  White. 

Thou  viper 

last  cancell'd  kindred,  made  a  rent  in  nature, 
Lnd  through  her  holy  bowels  gnaw'd  thy  way, 
'hrough  thy  own  blood  to  empire.  Dryden 

He  who  sees  this  vast  rent  in  so  high  a  rock, 
ow  the  convex  parts  of  one  side  exactly  tally  with 
he  concave  of  the  other,  must  be  satisfied,  that  it 
ras  the  effect  of  an  earthquake.  Addison. 

Rent.  v.  a.  [rather  to  rend.}  To 
ear;  to  lacerate. 

A  time  to  rent,  ai.d  a  time  to  sew.  Ecclus,  iii.  7. 

Rent.  v.  n.  [now  written  rant.]  To 
oar  ;  to  bluster :  we  still  say,  a  tearing 
dlow,  for  a  noisy  bully. 

He  ventur'd  to  dismiss  his  fear, 
hat  partings  wont  to  rent  and  tear, 
nd  give  the  desperatest  attack 

0  danger  still  behind  its  back.  Hudibras. 
NT.  .n.  s.  [rente,  Fr.] 
Revenue ;  annual  payment. 

Idol  ceremony, 
'^hatare  thy  rents?  what  are  thy  comings  in  ? 
,  ceremony,  shew  me  but  thy  worth  !  Shakesp. 

1  bought  an  animal  rent  or  two, 
nd  live  just  as  you  see  I  do.  Pope. 
Money  paid  for  any  thing  held  of 
lother. 

Such  is  the  mould,  that  the  blest  tenant  feeds 
n  precious  fruits,  and  pays  his  rent  in  weeds. 

Waller. 

Folks  in  mudwall  tenement, 
resent  a  peppercorn  for  rent.  Prior. 

Rent.  v.  a.  [renter,  Fr.] 
To  hold  by  paying  rent. 
When  a  servant  is  called  before  his  master,  it  is 
ten  to  know,  whether  he  passed  by  such  a  ground, 
the  old  man  who  rents  it  is  in  good  health. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

To  set  to  a  tenant. 
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Reordina'tion.  n.  s.  [from  reordain.] 
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NTABLE.  adj.  [from  rent.]  That 
lay  be  rented. 

NTAL.  n.  s.  [from  renf.]  Schedule 
'  account  of  rents. 

nter.  n.  s.  [from  rent.]  He  that 
olds  by  paying  rent. 

The  estate  will  not  be  let  for  one  penny  more 
less  to  the  renter,  amongst  whomsoever  the  rent 
:  pays  be  divided.  Locke. 

nve'rsed.  adj.  [renverse,  Fr.]  Over- 
imed.  Spenser. 
nuncia'tion.  n.  s.  [renunciatio,  from 
muncio,  Lat.]    The  act  of  renouncing. 

He  that  loves  riches,  can  hardly  believe  the 
)ctrine  of  poverty  and  renunciation  of  the  world. 

Taylm: 

REORDAl'N.  V.  a.  [reordiner,  Fr.  re 
nd  ordain.]  To  ordain  again,  on 
apposition  of  some  defect  in  the  com- 
mission granted  to  a  minister. 


n.  s 

Repetition  of  ordination, 

He  proceeded  in  his  ministry  without  expecting 
any  new  mission,  and  never  thought  himself  oblig- 
ed to  a  reordinatim.  Atterhury 

To  Repa'cify.  v.  a.  [re  and  pacify. 
To  pacify  again. 

Henry,  who  next  commands  the  state. 
Seeks  to  repacijy  the  people's  hate.  Daniel 

Repai  d,  part,  of  repay. 
To  REPAI  R.  V.  a.  [reparo,  Lat  reparer. 
Fr.] 

1.  To  restore  after  injury  or  dilapidation 

Let  the  priests  repair  the  breaches  of  the  house 

2  Kings. 

The  fines  imposed  were  the  more  repined  against 
because  they  were  assigned  to  the  rebuilding  and 
repairing  of  St.  Paul's  church.  Clarendon. 
Heav  n  soon  repair  d  her  mural  breach.  Milton 

2.  To  amend  any  injury  by  an  equivalent, 
He  justly  hath  driv'n  out  his  rebel  foes 

,  To  deepest  hell  ;  and,  to  repair  their  loss, 

Created  this  new  happy  race  of  men.  Milton. 

3.  To  fill  up  anew,  by  something  put  in 
the  place  of  what  is  lost, 

To  be  reveng'd. 
And  to  repair  his  numbers  thus  impair'd.  Milton. 
Repai'r.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Repara- 
tion ;  supply  of  loss ;  restoration  after 
dilapidation. 

Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 
Ev'n  in  the  instant  of  repair  ax\A  health. 
The  fit  is  strongest.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

He  cast  in  his  mind  for  the  repair  of  the  cathe 
dral  church.  Fell. 

Temperance,  in  all  methods  of  curing  the  gout, 
is  a  regular  and  simple  diet,  proportioning  the  daily 
repairs  to  the  daily  decays  of  our  wasting  bodies. 

Temple's  Miscellanies. 
All  automata  need  a  frequent  repair  of  new 
strength,  the  causes  whence  their  motion  does 
proceed  being  subject  to  fail.  Wilkins, 

To  Repai'r.  v.  n.  [repairer,  Fr.]  To 
go  to  ;  to  betake  himself. 
May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair.  Shakesp. 
Depart  from  hence  in  peace. 
Search  the  wide  world,  and  where  you  please  repair. 

Dryden. 

'Tis  fix'd  ;  th'  irrevocable  doom  of  Jove  : 
Haste  then,  Cyllenius,  through  the  liquid  air. 
Go  mount  the  winds,  and  to  the  shades  repair.Pope. 

Repai'r.  n.  s.  [repaire,  Fr.  from  the  verb,] 
' .  Resort ;  abode. 

He  saw  Ulysses  ;  at  his  ships  repaire, 
That  had  been  brusht  with  the  enraged  aire. 

Chapman. 

So  'scapes  th'  insulting  fire  his  narrow  jail. 
And  makes  small  outlets  into  open  air  ; 

There  the  fierce  winds  his  tender  force  assail. 
And  beat  him  downward  to  his  first  repair. Drijden. 
2.  Act  of  betaking  himself  any  whither. 
The  king  sent  a  proclamation  for  their  repair  to 
their  houses,  and  for  a  preservation  of  the  peace. 
I  Clarendon. 

Repai'rer.  n.  s.  [from  repair.]  Amen- 
der ;  restorer. 

He  that  governs  well,  leads  the  blind,  but  he 
that  teaches,  gives  him  eyes  ;  and  it  is  a  glorious 
thing  to  have  been  the  repairer  of  a  decayed  intel- 
lect. South's  Sermons. 

O  sacred  rest ! 
O  peace  of  mind  !  repairer  of  decay, 
Whose  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  labours  of  the  day. 

Dryden. 

Repa'ndous.    adj.     [repandus,  Lat.] 
Bent  upwards. 

Though  they  be  drawn  re/jandojts  or  con  vexed  ly 
crooked  in  one  piece,  yet  the  dolphin  that  carrietli 
Arion  is  concavously  inverted,  and  hath  its  spine 
depressed  in  another.  Brown. 

Re'parable.  adj.  [irparable,  Fr.  irpa- 
rabilis,  Lat.]    Capable  of  being  amend- 


ed, retrieved,  or  supplied  by  something 
equivalent. 

The  parts  in  man's  body  easily  reparable,  as 
spirits,  blood,  and  iiesh,  die  in  the  embracement 
of  the  parts  hardly  reparable,  as  bones,  nerves,  and 
membranes.  Bacon. 

When  its  spirit  is  drawn  from  wine,  it  will  not 
by  the  re-union  of  its  constituent  liquors,  be  re- 
duced to  its  pristine  nature  ;  because  the  work- 
manship of  nature,  in  the  disposition  of  the  parts, 
was  too  elaborate  to  be  imitable,  or  reparable  by 
the  bare  apposition  of  those  divided  parts  to  each 
other.  ■  Boyle. 

An  adulterous  person  is  tied  to  restitution  of  the 
injury,  so  far  as  is  reparable,  and  can  be  made  to 
the  wronged  person;  to  make  provision  for  the 
children  begotten  in  unlawful  embraces.  Taylm: 
Re'parably.  adv.  [from  reparable.] 
In  a  manner  capable  of  remedy,  by 
restoration,  amendment,  or  supply. 
Repara'tion.  n.  s.  [reparation,  Fr, 
reparatio,  from  reparo,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  repairing ;  instauration. 

Antonius  Pfiilosophus  took  care  of  the  repara- 
tion of  the  highways.  Arhuthnot  on  Coins. 

2.  Supply  of  what  is  wasted. 
When  the  organs  of  sense  want  their  due  repose 

and  necessary  reparations,  the  soul  exerts  herself  in 
her  several  faculties.  Addism. 

la  tills  moveable  body,  the  fluid  and  solid  parts 
must  be  consumed  ;  and  both  demand  a  constant 
reparation.  Arbuthnot. 

.  Recompense  of  any  injury;  amends. 

_  The  king  should  be  able,  when  he  had  cleared 
himself,  to  make  him  reparation.  Bacon. 

1  am  sensible  of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by  my 
loose  writings,  and  make  what  reparation  I  am  able. 

Dryden. 

Repa'eative.  n.  s.  [from  repair.]  AVhat- 
ever  makes  amends  for  loss  or  injury. 

INew  preparatives  were  in  hand,  and  partly  re- 
paratives of  the  former  beaten  at  sea.  Wotton. 

Suits  are  unlawfully  entered,  when  they  are  vin- 
dictive, not  reparative;  and  begun  only  for  re- 
venge, not  for  reparation  of  damages.  Kettlewell. 

Repartee',  n.  s.  [repartie,  Fr.]  Smart 
reply. 

The  fools  overflowed  with  smart  repartees,  and 
were  only  distinguished  from  the  intended  wits, 
by  being  called  coxcombs.  Dryden. 

Cupid  was  as  bad  as  he  ; 
Hear  but  the  youngster's  repartee.  Prior. 

To  Repartee',  v.  n.    To  make  smart 
replies. 

High  flights  she  had,  and  wit  at  will, 
And  so  lier  tongue  lay  seldom  still ; 
For  in  all  visits,  who  but  she, 
To  argue,  or  to  repartee  ?  Prior 

To  Repa'ss.  v.  a.  [repasser,  Fr.]    To  pass 
again  ;  to  pass  or  travel  back. 

Well  we  have  pass'd,  and  now  repass' d  the  seas. 
And  brought  desir'd  help.       Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

We  shall  find  small  reason  to  think,  that  Abra- 
ham passed  and  repassed  those  ways  more  often 
than  he  was  enforced  so  to  do,  if  we  consider  that- 
he  had  no  otlier  comforter  in  this  wearisome  jour- 
ney, than  the  strength  ofhis  faith  in  God. Raleigh. 

If  his  soul  hath  wing'd  the  destin'd  flight. 
Homeward  with  pious  speed  repass  the  main,. 
To  the  pale  shade  funereal  rites  ordain.  Pope. 

To  Repa'ss,  v.  n.     To  go  back  in  a 
road. 

Five  girdles  bind  the  skies,  the  torrid  zone 
Glows  with  the  passing  and  repassing  sun.  Dryden. 

Repa  st,  n.  $.  [repas,  Fr.  re  and  pastus, 
Lat.] 

I.  A  meal ;  act  of  taking  food. 

From  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn 
Desirous  ;  all  in  circles  as  they  stood, 
Tables  are  set.  Milton's  Paradise  Lott . 

What  neat  repast  sliall  feast  us,  light  and  choice. 
Of  Attick  taste,  v/ith  wine.  Milton. 
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Sleep,  that  is  thy  best  repast,  j 
i'ct  of  deatli  it  bears  a  taste,  > 
And  both  are  the  same  thing  at  last.    Denham.  * 
The  day 

Had  sumraon'd  him  to  due  repast  at  noon.  Dryden. 
Keep  regular  hours  for  »-epas£ and  sleep.  Arbuth. 
2.  Food  ;  victuals. 

Go,  and  get  me  some  repast ; 
1  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wliolesome  food.  Shahesp. 
To  Repa'st.  v.  a.  [repaistre,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.]    To  feed  ;  to  feast. 

To  his  good  friends  I'll  ope  my  arm. 
And,  like  the  kind  life-renrt'riug  pelican. 
Repast  there  with  my  blood.  Shakesp. 
Repa'sture.    n.  s.    [re  and  pasture.] 
Entertainment.    Not  in  use. 

He  from  forage  will  incline  to  play  ; 
But  if  thou  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thou  then? 
Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den.  Shakesp. 
To  REPA'Y.  V.  a.  \repayer,  Fr.  re  and 
pay.] 

1.  To  pay  back  in  return,  in  requital,  or 
in  revenge. 

According  to  their  deeds  he  will  repay  recom- 
pense to  his  enemies  ;  to  the  islands  he  will  repay 
recompense.  Isaiah,  lix.  18. 

2.  To  recompense. 

He  clad 

Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts  ;  or  slain. 
Or  as  the  snake  with  youthful  coat  repaid.  Milton 

3.  To  compensate. 

The  false  honour,  which  he  had  so  long  enjoyed, 
was  plentifully  repaid  in  contempt.  Bacon. 

4.  To  requite  either  good  or  ill. 

The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks.  Shak. 

Fav'ring  heav'n  repaid  my  glorious  toils 
With  a  sack'd  palace  and  barbarick  spoils.  Pope. 

I  have  fought  well  for  Persia,  and  repaid 
The  benefit  of  birth  with  honest  service.  Rowe. 

5.  To  reimburse  with  what  is  owed. 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day. 

Such  sums  as  are  express'd  in  the  condition, 
Let  the  forfeit  be  an  equal  pound  of  your  fail  flesh. 

Shakesp. 

Repa'yment.  n.  s.  [from  repay.] 

1.  The  act  of  repaying. 

2.  The  thing  repaid. 

'I'he  centesima  usura  it  was  not  lawful  to  ex- 
ceed ;  and  what  was  paid  over  it,  was  reckoned  as 
a  repayment  of  part  of  the  principal.  Arhuthnnt. 

To  Repea'l.  v.  a.  [rappeller,  Fr.] 

1.  To  recall.    Out  of  use. 

I  will  repeal  thee,  or  he  well  assur'd, 
Adventure  to  be  banished  myself.  Shakesp. 

1  here  forget  all  former  griefs  ; 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again.  Shakesp. 

2.  To  abrogate  ;  to  revoke. 

Laws,  that  have  been  approved,  may  be  again 
repealed,  and  disputed  against  by  the  authors 
themselves.  Hooker's  Preface. 

Adam  soon  repeal'd 
The  doubts  that  in  his  heart  arose.  Milton. 

Statutes  are  silently  repealed,  when  the  reason 
ceases  for  which  they  were  enacted.  Dryden. 

Repea'l.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Recall  from  exile.    Not  in  use. 

If  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world  to  seek  a  single  man.  Shakesp. 

2.  Revocation ;  abrogation. 

The  king  being  advertised,  that  the  over-large 
grants  of  lands  and  liberties  made  the  lords  so  in- 
solent, did  absolutely  resume  all  such  grants ;  but 
the  earl  of  Desmond  above  all  found  himself  griev- 
ed with  this  resumption  or  repeal  of  liberties,  and 
declared  his  dislike.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

If  the  presbyterians  should  obtain  their  ends,  I 
could  not  be  sorry  to  find  them  mistaken  in  the 
point  which  they  have  most  at  heart,  by  the  repeal 
of  the  test ;  I  mean  the  beneht  of  employments. 

Swift. 

To  REPEAT.  V.  a.  Wepeto,  Lat.  repeter, 
Fr.]  , 
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1 .  To  iterate ;  to  use  again  ;  to  do  again. 

He,  though  his  power 
Creation  could  repeat,  yet  would  be  loth 
Us  to  abolish.  Milton. 

Where  sudden  alterations  are  not  necessary,  the 
same  effect  may  he  obtained  by  the  repeated  force 
of  diet  with  more  safety  to  the  body.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  speak  again. 

The  psalms,  for  the  excellency  of  their  use,  de 
serve  to  be  oftencr  repeated  ;  but  that  their  multi- 
tude permitteth  not  any  oftiier  repetition.  Hooker. 

3.  To  tr}'  again. 

Neglecting  for  Creiisa's  life  his  own. 
Repeats  the  danger  of  the  burning  town.  Waller, 

Beyond  this  place  you  can  have  no  retreat, 
Stay  here,  and  1  the  danger  will  repeat.  Dryden. 
i.  To  recite ;  to  rehearse. 

These  evils  thou  repeat'st  upon  thyself. 
Have  banish'd  me  from  Scotland.  Shakesp. 
Thou  tlieir  natures  know'st,  and  gav'st  them 
names, 

Needless  to  thee  repeated.  Milton. 

He  repeated  some  lines  of  Virgil,  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  Waller's  Lif  e. 

Repea'tedly.  adv.  [from  repeated.] 
Over  and  over ;  more  than  once. 

And  are  not  these  vices,  which  lead  into  dam 
nation,  repeatedly,  and  most  forcibly  cautioned 
against?  Stephens, 
Repea'ter.  n.  s.  [from  repeat  ] 

1.  One  that  repeats  ;  one  tliat  recites. 

2.  A  watch  that  strikes  the  hours  at  will, 
by  compression  of  a  spring. 

To  REPE  L.  V.  a.  [repello,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  drive  back  any  thing. 

Neither  doth  Tertullian  bewray  this  weakness 
in  striking  only,  but  also  in  repelling  their  strokes 
with  whom  he  contendeth.  Hooker. 

With  hills  of  slain  on  ev'ry  side, 
Hippomedon  repell'd  the  hostile  tide.  Pope. 

2.  To  drive  back  an  assailant. 

Stand  fast ;  and  all  temptation  to  transgress  re- 
pel. Milton. 

Repel  the  Tuscan  foes,  their  city  seize. 
Protect  the  Latiaiis  hi  luxurious  ease.  Dryden. 

Your  foes  are  such,  as  they,  not  you,  have  made. 
And  virtue  may  repel,  thougli  not  invade.  Dryden. 

To  Repe  l,  v.  n. 

1.  To  act  with  force  contrary  to  force 
impressed. 

From  the  same  repelling  power  it  seems  to  be, 
that  flies  walk  upon  the  water  witliout  wetting 
their  feet.  Newton. 

2.  In  physick,  to  reptl  in  medicine,  is  to 
prevent  such  an  afflux  of  a  fluid  to  any 
particular  part,  as  would  i-aise  it  into  a 
tumour.  Quincy. 

Repe'llent.  n.  s.  [repellens,  Lat.]  An 
application  that  has  a  repelling  power. 

In  the  cure  of  an  erysipelas,  whilst  the  body 
abounds  with  bilious  humours,  there  is  no  admit- 
ting of  repellents,  and  by  discutients  you  will  en- 
crease  the  heat.  Wiseman. 

Repe'ller.   n.  s.  [from  repel.]  One 

that  repels. 
To  REPE'NT.  V.  n.  [repentir,  Fr.] 

1.  To  think  on  any  thing  past  with 
sorrow. 

Nor  had  I  an^'  reservations  in  my  own  soul,wlien 
I  passed  that  bill ;  nor  repentings  after.  K.  Charles. 

Upon  any  deviation  from  virtue,  every  rational 
creature  so  deviating,  should  condemn,  renounce, 
arid  be  sorry  for  every  such  deviation  ;  that  is,  re- 
pent of  it.  South. 

First  she  relents 
With  pity,  of  that  pity  then  repents.  Dryden. 

Still  you  may  prove  the  terror  of  your  foes ; 
Teach  traitors  to  repent  of  faithless  leagues. 

A.  Philips. 

2.  To  express  sorrow  for  something  past. 

Poor  Enobarbus  diii  before  tliy  face  repent. 

Shakesp, 
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3.  To  change  the  mind  from  some  pain- 
ful motive. 

God  led  tliem  not  through  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines, lest  peradventure  the  people  repent  when 
they  see  war,  and  they  return.      Exodus,  xiii.  17. 

4.  To  have  such  sorrow  for  sin,  as  pro- 
duces amendment  of  life. 

Nineveh  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonas. 

Matthew,  xii,  41. 

I  will  clear  their  senses  dark 
What  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts 
To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due.  Miltm. 

To  Repe'nt.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  remember  with  sorrow. 
If  Desdeniona  will  return  me  ray  jewels,  I  will 

give  over  my  suit,  and  repent  my  unlawful  solici- 
tation. Shakesp. 

2.  To  remember  with  pious  sorrow. 
Thou,  like  a  contrite  penitent 

Charitably  warn'd  of  thy  sins,  dost  repent 
These  vanities  and  giddinesses,  lo 
1  shut  my  chamber-door  ;  come,  let  us  go.  Donne. 
His  late  follies  he  would  late  repent.  Dryden. 

3.  [Se  repentir,  Fr.]    It  is  used  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun. 

I  repent  me  that  the  duke  is  slain.  Shakeip. 

No  man  repented  him  of  his  wickedness  ;  saying, 
what  have  I  done  ?  Jeremiah,  viii.  6. 

Judas,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  condemned, 
rejiented  himself.  Matthew,  xxvii.  3. 

My  father  has  repented  him  ere  now, 
Or  will  repent  him,  when  he  finds  me  dead.Drt/dtn. 

Each  age  sinn'd  on  ; 
Till  God  arose,  and  great  in  anger  said, 
Lo  !  it  repenteth  me  that  man  was  made.  Prior. 

Repe'ntance.   n.  s.   [repentance,  Fr. 
from  repent.] 

1.  Sorrow  for  any  thing  past. 

The  first  step  towards  a  woman's  humility,  seeins 
to  require  a  repentance  of  her  education.  Law. 

2.  Sorrow  for  sin,  such  as  produces  new- 
ness of  life ;  penitence. 

Repentance  so  altereth  a  man  through  the  mercy 
of  God,  be  he  never  so  defiled,  that  it  maketh  him 
pure.  Whitgifte. 

Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied. 
Is  not  of  beav'n  nor  earth  ;  for  these  are  pleased  ; 
By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd. 

Shakesp. 

Repentance  is  a  change  of  mind,  or  a  conversion 
from  sin  to  God  :  not  some  one  bare  act  of  change, 
but  a  lasting  durable  state  of  new  life,  which  is 
called  regeneration.  Hammond. 

In  regard  of  secret  and  hidden  faults,  unless  God 
should  accept  of  a  general  repentance  for  unknown 
sins,  few  or  none  at  all  could  be  saved.  Perkins. 

This  is  a  confidence,  of  all  the  most  irrational; 
for  upon  what  ground  can  a  man  promise  himself 
a  future  repentance,  who  cannot  promise  himself  a 
futurity  ?  South. 

Repe'ntant.  adj.  [repentant,  Fr.  from 
repent.] 

1 .  Sorrowful  for  the  past. 

2.  Sorrowful  for  sin. 

Thus  they,  in  lowliest  plight,  repentant  stood. 

Miltm. 

3.  Expressing  sorrow  for  sin. 
After  I  have  interr'd  this  noble  king. 

And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears, 

1  will  with  all  expedient  duty  see  you.  Shaketp, 

There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heav'n  hatli  blown  its  spirit  out, 
And  strevi  'd  repentant  ashes  on  its  head.  Shakesp. 

Relentless  walls!  whose  darksome  round  contaiin 
Repentant  sighs  and  voluntary  pains.  Pope. 

To  Repeo'ple.  v.  a.  [re  and  people;  rc- 
peupler,  Fr.]  To  stock  with  people  anew. 

An  occurrence  of  such  remark,  as  the  universal 
flood  and  the  repeopling  of  the  world,  must  be  fresh 
in  memory  for  about  eiglit  hundred  years  ;  espe- 
cially considering,  that  the  peopling  of  the  world 
was  gradual.      "  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind, 
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'o  REPERCU'SS.  V.  a.  [repercutio,  re- 
pe.rcussus,  Lat.]  To  beat  back ;  to  drive 
back  ;  to  rebound.    Not  in  use. 

Air  in  uveiis,  thcjugh  it  doth  boil  and  dilate  it 
self,  and  is  repercussed,  yet  it  is  without  noise. 

Bacon. 

EPERCu'ssiON.  n.  s.  [from  i-epercuss  ; 
repercussio,  Lat.  repercussion,  Fr  ]  The 
act  of  driving  back  ;  rebound. 

In  echoes,  there  is  no  new  elision,  but  a  reper- 
cussion. Bacon. 

Hy  repercussion  beams  iiiL'ender  fire, 
shapes  by  reliection  shapes  beget  ; 

Ine  voice  itself  when  stnpp'd  does  back  retire, 
\nd  a  new  voice  is  made  by  it.  Cowley. 

They  various  ways  rccnii,  and  swiftly  flow 
3y  mutunl  repercussions  to  and  fro.  Bluckmore. 
iPERCu'ssiVE.  (idj.  [repercussij,  Fr.] 

Having  the  power  of  driving  back  or 
causing  a  rebound. 

And  repercussive  rwcks  renew'd  the  sound.  Pattis. 
Repellent. 

Blood  is  stanched  by  astringent  and  repercussive 
medicines.  Bacon. 

Defluxions,  if  vou  apply  a  strong  repercussive  to 
he  place  aflected,  and  do  not  take  away  the  cause, 
'ill  shift  to  another  place.  Bacon. 
Driven  back ;  rebounding.  Not  proper. 

Amid  Carnarvon's  niomitains  rages  loud 
'he  repercussive  roar,  with  raiglity  crush 
'umble  the  smitten  clitFs.  Thomsmi. 

perti'tious.  adj.  [repertus,  Lat.] 
■"ound ;  gained  by  finding.  Diet. 
'PERTORY.  n.  s.  [repertoire,  ¥v.  reper- 
orium,  Lat.]  A  treasury ;  a  magazine ; 
,  book  in  which  any  thing  is  to  be 
ound, 

PETI  TION,  n.  s.  [repetition,  Fr.  rept- 
itio,  Lat.] 

Iteration  of  the  same  thing. 
The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  necessary 
ir  repairing  the  fluids  and  solids.  Arbuthnnt. 
Recital  of  the  same  vs^ords  over  again. 
The  psalms,  for  the  excellency  of  their  use,  de- 
irve  to  be  oftner  repeated  ;  but  that  the  multi- 
ide  of  thera  perraitteth  not  any  oftner  repetition. 

Hooker. 

The  act  of  reciting  or  rehearsing. 

If  you  conquer  Rome,  the  benejSt, 

'hich  you  shall  thereby  reap,  is  such  a  name, 

'^hose  repetition  will  be  dogg'd  with  curses.  Shak. 

Recital. 

1  love  such  tears, 
i  fall  from  fit  notes,  beaten  through  mine  ears, 
ith  repetitions  of  what  heaven  hath  done.  Chapm. 
Recital  from  memory,  as  distinct  from 
;ading. 

REPI  NE.  V.  n.  [re  and  pine.l 

To  fret ;  to  vex  himself ;  to  be  discon- 

nted  :  with  at  or  against. 

Of  late, 

'hen  corn  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repin'd. 

Shakesp. 

The  fines  imposed  were  the  more  repined  against, 
icause  they  were  assigned  to  the  rebuilding  of 
;.  Paul's  church.  Clarendon. 

If  you  think  how  many  diseases,  and  how  much 
jverty  there  is  in  the  world,  you  will  fall  down 
3on  your  knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  one 
Hiction,  will  admire  so  many  blessings  received 

the  hand  of  God.  Temple. 
To  envy. 

The  ghosts  repine  at  violated  night ; 

nd  curse  th'  invading  sun,  and  sicken  at  the  sight. 

Dryden. 

Just  in  the  gate 
•well  pale  diseases  and  repining  age.  Dryden. 

pi'ner.  n.j.  [from  repiwe.]  One  that 
rets  or  murmurs. 
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To  Repla'ce.  v.  a.  [replacer,  Fr.  re  and 
place.] 

I.  To  put  again  in  the  former  place. 

The  earl  being  apprehended,  upon  examination 
cleared  himself  so  well,  as  he  was  replaced  in  his 
government.  Bacon. 

The  bowls,  remov'd  for  fear, 
Tho  youths  replac'd  ;  and  soon  restor'd  the  chear. 

Dryden. 

•2.  To  put  in  a  new  place. 

His  gods  put  themselves  under  his  protection, 
to  be  replaced  in  their  promised  Italy.  Dryden. 

To  REPLA  NT,  v.  a.  [from  replanter,  Fr. 
re  and  plant.]    To  plant  anew. 

Small  trees  benig  yet  unripe,  covered  in  autumn 
with  dung  until  the  spring,  take  up  and  replant  in 
good  ground.  Bacon 

Replanta'tion.  71.  s.  [from  replant.'] 

The  act  of  planting  again. 
To  Replai't.  v.  a.  [?-e  and  plait.]  To 

fold  one  part  often  over  another. 

Ill  Raphael's  first  works,  are  many  small  fuld 
iiigs  often  replaited,  which  look  like  so  manv  whiu- 
conis.  Dryden. 

To  Reple'nish.  V.  a.  [repleo,  from  re 
and  plenus,  Lat.  repleni,  old  Fr.] 

1.  To  stock ;  to  fill. 

Multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  Genesis,  i.  28 
The  woods  replenished  with  deer,  and  the  plains 
with  fowl.  neylyn. 
The  waters 

\Vith  fish  replenis/i'd,  and  the  air  with  fowl.  Milton. 

2.  To  finish ;  to  consummate ;  to  com- 
plete.   Not  proper,  nor  in  use. 

We  smother'd 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature, 
That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  fram'd. 

Shakesp. 

To  Reple'nish.  v.  n.    To  recover  the 
former  fulness.    Not  in  use. 

The  hum'onrs  in  men's  bodies  encrease  and  de- 
crease as  the  moon  doth ;  and  therefore  purge 
some  day  after  the  full  ;  for  then  the  humours 
will  not  replenish  so  soon.  Bacon. 
Reple'te.  adj.  [replete,  Fr.  repletus, 
Lat.]  Full ;  completely  filled  ;  filled  to 
exuberance. 

The  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks  ; 
Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts.  Shakesp. 

This  mordication,  if  in  over  high  a  degree,  is 
little  better  than  the  corrosion  of  poison  ;  as  some- 
times in  antimony,  if  given  to  bodies  not  replete 
with  humours;  for  where  humours  abound,  the 
humours  save  the  parts.  Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 

His  words,  replete  with  guile. 
Into  her  heart  too  easy  entrance  won.  Milton. 

In  a  dog,  out  of  whose  eye,  being  wounded,  the 
aqueous  humour  did  copiously  flow,  yet  in  six 
hours  the  bulb  of  the  eye  was  again  replete  with 
its  humour,  without  the  application  of  any  medi- 
cines. R^y. 
Reple'tion.  n.  s.  [repletion,  Fr.]  The 
state  of  being  over  full. 

The  free  had  too  much  repletion,  and  was  op- 
pressed with  its  own  sap  ;  for  repletion  is  an  enemy 
to  generation.  Bacon. 

All  dreams 
Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred  ; 
From  rising  fumes  of  undigested  food.  Dryden. 

Thirst  and  hunger  may  be  satisfy 'd  ; 
But  this  repletion  is  to  love  deny'd.  Dryden. 

The  action  of  the-stomach  is  totally  stopped  by 
too  great  repletion.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Reple'viable.  adj.  [replegiabilis,  barba- 
rous Lat,]  What  may  be  replevined. 
To  Reple'vin.  7  V.  a.  Spenser,  [re- 
To  Reple'vy.  5  plegio,  low  Lat.  of  re 
and  plevir,  or  plegir,  Fr.  to  give  a 
pledge.]  To  take  back  or  set  at  liberty, 
upon  security,  any  thing  seized. 
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That  you're  a  beast,  and  turn'd  to  grass, 
Is  no  strange  news,  nor  ever  was  : 
At  least  to  me,  wlio  once,  you  know. 
Did  from  the  ptmnd  replevin  you.  Hudihras. 
Replica'tion.  n.s.  [replico,  Lat.] 

1.  Rebound  ;  repercussion.    Not  in  use. 
Tyber  trembled  underneath  his  hanks 

To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 

ftlade  in  his  concave  shores.  Shakesp, 

2.  Reply ;  answer. 

To  be  demanded  of  a  spunge,  what  replication 
should  be  made  by  the  son  of  a  kin"  ?  Shakesp. 

This  is  a  replication  to  what  Mcnelaus  had  before 
offered,  concerning  the  transplantation  of  Ul^'sses 
to  Sparta.  Broome. 
To  REPLY'.  V.  n.  [rcpliqver,  Fr.]  To 
answer ;  to  make  a  return  to  an  ansvi^er. 
O  man  !  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God 

Romans,  ix. 

Would  we  ascend  higher  to  the  rest  of  these 
lewd  persons,  we  should  find  what  reason  Castalio's 
painter  had  to  reply  upon  the  cardinal,  who  blamed 
liim  fur  putting  a  little  too  much  colour  into  St. 
Peter  and  Paul's  faces  :  that  it  was  true  in  their 
life-time  they  were  pale  nu)rtified  men,  but  that 
since  they  were  grown  ruddy,  by  blushing  at  the 
sins  of  their  successors.  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

To  Reply',  v.  a.  To  return  for  an 
answer. 

Perplex'd 

The  tempter  stood,  nor  had  what  to  reply.  Milton, 

His  trembling  tongue  invok'd  his  bride  ; 
With  his  last  voice  Eurydice  he  cry'd: 
Eurydice  the  rocks  and  river-banks  7'ep/i/'(i.  Dryd. 

Reply',  n.  s.  [replique,  Fr.]  Answer ; 
return  to  an  answer. 

But  now  return, 
And  with  their  faint  reply  th\s  answer  join.S/iafcesp. 

If  I  sent  him  word,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would 
send  me  word,  he  cut  it  to  please  himself :  if  again, 
it  was  not  well  cut,  this  is  called  the  reply  churlish. 

Shakesp. 

One  rises  up  to  make  replies  to  establish  or  con- 
fute what  has  been  offered  on  each  side  of  the 
question.  Watts. 

To  whom  with  sighs,  Ulysses  gave  reply  ; 
Ah,  why  ill-suiting  pastime  must  I  try  ?  Pope. 

Reply'er.  n.  s.  [from  reply.]  He  that 
answers ;  he  that  makes  a  return  to  an 
answer. 

At  an  act  of  the  commencement,  the  answerer 
gave  for  his  question,  that  an  aristocracy  was  better 
than  a  monarchy  :  the  replyer  did  tax  him,  that, 
being  a  private  bred  man,  he  would  give  a  question 
of  state  :  tiie  answerer  said,  that  the  replyer  did 
much  wrong  the  privilege  of  scholars,  wlio  would 
be  much  streightened  if  they  should  give  questions 
of  nothing,  but  such  things  wherein  they  are  prac- 
tised ;  and  added,  we  have  heard  yourself  dispute 
of  virtue,  which  no  man  will  say  you  put  much 
in  practice.  Bacons  Apophthegms. 

To  Repo'lish.  v.  a.  [repolir,  Fr.  re  and 
polish.]    To  polish  again, 

A  sundred  clock  is  piecemeal  laid 
Not  to  be  lost,  but  by  the  maker's  hand 
Repolish'd,  without  error  then  to  stand.  Donne. 

To  IIEPO'RT.  V.  a.  [rapporter,  Fr,] 

1.  To  noise  by  popular  rumour. 

Is  it  upon  record  .''  or  else  reported  successively 
from  age  to  age  ?  Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

It  is  reported, 
That  good  duke  Humphry  traiterously  is  mur- 
ther'd.  Shakesp. 
Report,  say  they,  and  we  will  report  it.  .hremiah. 

2.  To  give  repute. 

Timotheus  was  well  reported  of  by  the  brethren. 

Acts,  xv;. 

A  widow  well  reported  of  for  good  works.  1  Tim. 
.3.  To  give  an  account  of. 

There  is  a  king  in  Judah  ;  and  luiw  shall  it  be 
reported  to  the  king.  Nehemiah,  vi.  7. 

4.  To  return  ;  to  rebound  ;  to  give  back. 
In  Ticinum  is  a  church  with  windows  only 
from  above,  that  reporteth  the  voice  thirteen  times, 
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if  you  stand  by  the  close  end  wall  over  against  the 
door.  Bacon. 
Repo'rt.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Rumour;  popular  fame. 

2.  Repute  ;  publick  character. 

body's  mark'd 
With  Roman  swords  ;  and  my  repcrt  was  once 
First  with  the  best  of  note.      Shakesp.  Cymhcline. 

In  all  approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of 
God,  by  honour  and  dishonour,  by  evil  report  and 
good  report.  2  Coiinthians,  iv. 

3.  .Account  returned. 

Sea  nymphs  enter  with  the  swelling  tide  ; 
From  Thetis  sent  as  spies  to  make  report. 
And  tell  the  wonders  of  her  sov'reign's  court. 

Waller. 

4.  Account  given  by  lawyers  of  cases. 

After  a  man  has  studied  the  general  principles 
of  the  law,  reading  the  reports  of  adjudged  cases 
will  richly  improve  his  mind.  Watts. 

5.  Sound;  loud  noise;  repercussion. 
The  stronger  species  drowneth  the  lesser:  the 

report  of  an  ordnance,  the  voice.  Bacon's  Nut.  Hist. 

J'he  lashing  billows  make  a  long  report. 
And  beat  her  sides.     Dryden's  Ceyx  and  Alcyone. 
Repo'rter.  n.  s.  [from  report.^  Relater ; 
one  that  gives  an  account. 

There  she  appear'd ;  on  my  reporter  de.vis'd  well 
for  her.  Shakesp. 

Rumours  were  raised  of  great  discord  among 
the  nobility  ;  for  this  cause  the  lords  assembled, 
gave  order  to  apprehend  the  reporters  of  these 
surmises.  Hayward. 

If  I  had  known  a  thing  they  concealed,  I  should 
never  be  the  reporter  of  it.  Fope. 
Repo'rtingly.  adv.  [from  repoi-ting.] 
By  common  fame. 

Otliers  say,  thou  dost  deserve  ;  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportingly.  Shakesp. 
Repo'sal.  n.  s.  [from  repose.'\    The  act 
of  reposing. 

Dost  thou  think, 
If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposal 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee. 
Make  thy  words  faitli'd  Shakesp^ 

To  REPO  SE.  V.  fl.  [repono,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  lay  to  rest. 

Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here. 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps  ; 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells.  Shak. 

Have  ye  chos'n  this  place. 
After  the  toil  of  battle,  to  repose 
Your  wearied  virtue  ?         Milton  s  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  To  place  as  in  confidence  or  trust: 
with  on  or  in. 

I  repose  upon  your  management,  what  is  dearest 
to  me,  my  fame.   Dryden's  Preface  to  Annus  Mirab. 

That  prince  was  conscious  of  his  own  integrity 
in  the  service  of  God,  and  relied  on  this  as  a  fuun- 
dation  for  that  trust  he  reposed  in  him,  to  deliver 
him  out  of  his  distresses.  Rogers. 

3.  To  lodge ;  to  lay  up. 

Pebbles,  reposed  in  those  clilfs  amongst  the  earth, 
being  not  so  dissoluble  and  more  bulky,  are  left 
behind.  Woodward. 

To  Repo'se.  v.  n.  [reposer,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  sleep  ;  to  be  at  re.st. 

Within  a  thicket  I  repos'd  ;  when  round 
I  ruffl'd  up  fal'n  leaves  in  heap  ;  and  found. 
Let  fall  from  heaven,  a  sleep  inte^minate.C/^apn^ar^. 

2.  To  rest  in  confidence ;  with  ow. 
And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 

I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company, 

Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  1  repose,  Shakesp. 

Repo'se.  n.  s.  [repos,  Fr.] 
I.  Sleep ;  rest ;  quiet. 

Merciful  pow'rs  ! 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Th'  hour 

Of  night,  and  of  all  things  now  retir'd  to  rest. 
Mind  us  of  like  repose.       Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
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I  all  the  livelong  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse  ;  nor  at  shut  of  eve 
Enjoy  repose.  Philips. 

2.  Cause  of  rest. 

After  great  lights  must  be  great  shadows,  which 
we  call  reposes ;  because  in  reality  the  sight  would 
be  tired,  if  attracted  by  a  continuity  of  glittering 
objects.  Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 

Repo'sedness.  n.  s.  [from  reposed.^ 
State  of  being  at  rest. 

To  REPO'SITE.  V.  a.  [repositus,  Lat.] 
To  lay  up ;  to  lodge  as  in  a  place  of 
safety. 

Others  reposite  their  young  in  holes,  and  secure 
themselves  also  therein,  because  such  security  is 
wanting,  their  lives  being  sought.  Derham. 

Reposi'tion.  n.s.  [from  reposite.^  The 
act  of  replacing. 

Being  satisfied  in  the  reposition  of  the  bone,  take 
care  to  keep  it  so  by  deligation.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 
Repo'sitory.  n,  s.  [repositoire,  Fr. 
repositorium,  Lat.]  A  place  where  any 
thing  is  safely  laid  up. 

The  mind  of  man  not  being  capable  of  having 
many  ideas  under  view  at  once,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a.repository  to  lay  up  those  ideas.  Locke. 

He  can  take  a  body  to  pieces,  and  dispose  of 
thi  m,  to  us  not  without  the  appearance  of  irre- 
trievable confusion,  but  with  respect  to  his  own 
knowledge  into  the  most  regular  and  methodical 
repositories.  liogers's  Sermons. 

To  Reposse'ss.  v.  a.  [re  and  possess.] 
To  possess  again. 
How  comes  it  now,  that  almost  all  that  realm 

is  repossessed  of  them  ?      Spenser's  State  of  ' Ireland. 

Her  suit  is  now  to  repossess  those  lands. 
Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny.  Shakesp. 

Nor  shall  my  fatlier  repossess  the  land. 
The  father's  fortune  never  to  return.  Pope's  Odyssey. 
To  REPREHEND,  v.  a.  [reprehendo,  Lat".] 

1.  To  reprove ;  to  chide. 

All  as  before  his  sight,  whose  presence  to  offend 
with  any  the  least  unseemliness, we  would  be  surely 
as  loth  as  they,  who  most  reprehend  or  deride  that 
we  do.  Hooker. 

Pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee, 
For  thou  hast  done  a  charitable  deed.  Shakesp. 

They  like  dumb  statues  star'd  ; 
Which  when  I  saw,  I  reprehended  them  ; 
And  ask'd  the  mayor,  what  meant  this  wilful  si- 
lence Shakesp. 

2.  To  blame  ;  to  censure. 

He  could  not  7-epre/ien(i  the  fight,  so  many  sirew'd 
the  ground.  Chapman. 
I  nor  advise,  nor  reprehend  the  choice 
Of  Marcley-hill.  Philips. 

3.  To  detect  of  fallacy. 

This  colour  will  be  reprehended  or  encountered, 
by  imputing  to  all  excellencies  in  compositions  a 
kind  of  poverty.  Bacon 

4.  To  charge  with  as  a  fault :  with  of 
before  the  crime. 

Aristippus,  being  reprehended  of  luxury  by  one 
that  was  not  rich,  for  that  he  gave  six  crowns  for  a 
small  fisli,  answered.  Why,  what  would  you  have 
given  ?  the  other  said.  Some  twelve  pence  : 
Aristippus  said  again.  And  six  crowns  is  no  more 
with  me.  Bacon. 

Reprehe'nder.  n.  s.  [from  reprehend.] 
Blamer ;  censurer. 

These  fervent  reprehenders  of  things,  establish- 
ed by  publick  authority,  are  always  confident  and 
bold-spirited  men :  but  their  confidence  for  the 
most  part  riseth  from  too  much  credit  given  to 
their  own  wits,  for  which  cause  they  are  seldom 
free  from  errours.  -  Hooker. 

REPREHENSIBLE,  adj.  [reprehensible, 
Fr.  reprehensus,  Lat.]  Blameable ; 
culpable ;  censurable. 

Reprehe'nsibleness.  n.  s.  [fromrepre- 
hensible.]  Blaraeableness ;  culpableness. 
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Reprehe'nsibly.  adv.  [from  reprehen- 
sible.']   Blameably;  culpably. 
Reprehe'nsion.    n.   s.  [reprehensio, 
Lat.]    Reproof;  open  blame. 

To  a  heart  fully  resolute,  counsel  is  tedious,  but 
reprehension  is  loathsome.  Bacori. 

There  is  likewise  due  to  the  publick  a  civil  re- 
prehension of  advocates,  where  there  appeareth 
cunning  counsel,  gross  neglect,  and  slight  infor- 
mation. Bacon's  Essays. 

The  admonitions,  fraternal  or  paternal,  of  his 
fellow  christians,  or  ihe  governors  of  the  church, 
then  more  publick  reprehensions  and  increpations. 

Hammond. 

What  effect  can  that  man  hope  from  his  most 
zealous  reprehensions,  who  lays  himself  open  to  re- 
crimination ?  Gova-mnent  of  the  Tongue, 

Reprehe'nsive.  adj.  [from  reprehend.] 
Given  to  reproof. 

To  REPRESENT,  v.  a.  [represento,  Lat, 
representer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  exhibit,  as  if  the  thing  exhibited 
were  present. 

Before  him  burn 
Seven  lamps,  as  in  a  zodiac  representing 
The  heav'niy  fires.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  To  describe ;  to  show  in  any  parti- 
cular character. 

This  bank  is  thought  the  greatest  load  on  the 
Genoese,  and  the  managers  of  it  have  been  repre- 
sented as  a  second  kind  of  senate.  Addison. 

3.  To  fill  the  place  of  another  by  a  vicari- 
ous character;  to  personate:  as,  the 
parliament  represents  the  people. 

4.  To  exhibit  to  show :  as,  the  tragedj 
•w&s  represented  very -skilfully. 

5.  To  show  by  modest  arguments  oi 
narrations. 

One  of  his  cardinals  admonished  hira  agains 
that  unskilful  piece  of  ingenuity,  by  representing  t( 
him,  that  no  reformation  could  be  made,  whici 
would  nut  notably  diminish  the  rents  of  the  church 
Decay  of  Piety 

Representa'tion.  n.  s.  [represents 
Hon,  Fr.  from  represent.] 

1.  Image ;  likeness. 

If  images  are  worshipped,  it  must  be  as  gods 
which  Celsus  denied,  or  as  representations  of  God! 
which  caiuiot  be,  because  God  is  invisible  and  ini 
corporeal.  _      _  Stillingfleeil 

2.  Act  of  supporting  a  vicarious  character! 

3.  Respectful  declaration. 

4.  Publick  exhibition. 
Representative,  adj.  [representatij 

Fr.  from  represent.] 

1.  Exhibiting  a  similitude. 
They  relieve  themselves  with  this  distinctioij 

and  yet  own  the  legal  sacrifices,  though  represento 
tive,  to  be  proper  and  real.  Atterburt 

2,  Bearing  the  character  or  power  c 
another. 

This  council  of  four  hundred  was  chosen,  on 
hundred  out  of  each  tribe,  and  seems  to  have  bee 
a  body  representative  of  the  people  ;  though  th 
people  roUective  reserved  a  share  of  power.  Swif 

Representative,  n.  s. 

1 .  One  exhibiting  the  likeness  of  anothei 
A  statue  of  rumour  whispering  an  idiot  in  th 

ear,  who  was  the  representative  of  credulity. 

Addison's  Freehdda 

2.  One  exercising  the  vicarious  powe 
given  by  another. 

1  wish  the  welfare  of  my  country  ;  and  my  mc 
rals  and  politicks  teach  me  to  leave  all  that  to  b 
adjusted  by  our  representatives  above,  and  to  divin 
providence.  Blount  to  Popi 

3.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  shown. 
Difficulty  must  cumber  this  doctrine,  whic 

supposes  that  the  perfections  of  God  are  tl: 
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fresentatives  to  us,  of  whatever  we  perceive  in 
le  creatures.  Locke. 

PRESE  NTER,  n.  s.  [from  represent.} 
One  who  shows  oi-  exhibits. 

Where  the  real  works  of  nature,  or  veritable 
:ts  of  story,  are  to  be  described,  art,  being  but 
e  imitator  or  secondary'  representer,  must  not 
iry  from  tiie  verity.  Brown. 
One  who  bears>a  vicarious  character; 
ne  who  acts  for  another  by  deputation. 
My  muse  officious  ventures 
n  t^e  nation's  representers.  Swift. 
prese'ntment.  n.  s.  [from represent ,] 
nage  or  idea  proposed,  as  exhibiting 
le  hkeness  of  something. 
Wlien  it  is  blessed,  some  believe  it  to  be  the 
itural  body  of  Christ ;  others,  the  blessings  of 
hrist,  his  passion  in  representment,  and  his  grace 
real  exhibition.  Taylor. 
We  have  met  with  some,  whose  reals  made 
lod  their  representments.  Browns  Vulg.  Errors. 
REPRE'SS.  V.  a.  [repressus,  Lat. 
rimer,  Fr.]  To  crush ;  to  put  down ; 
)  subdue. 

Discoiitents  and  ill  blood  having  used  always  to 
press  and  appease  in  person,  he  was  loth  they 
ould  find  him  beyond  sea.  Bacon's  Henry  Yll. 
Some,  taking  dangers  to  be  the  only  remedy 
aiust  dangers,  endeavoured  to  set  up  the  sedition 
;ain  ;  but  they  were  speedily  repressed,  and  there- 
r  the  sedition  suppressed  wholly,  Hayward. 

Such  kings 
iTOur  the  innocent,  repress  the  bold, 
nd,  while  they  flourish,  make  an  age  of  gold. 

Waller. 

How  can  I 
(press  the  horror  of  my  thoughts,  which  fly 
tie  sad  remembrance  ?  Denham. 
Thus  long  succeeding  criticks  justly  reign.'d, 
cence  repress'd,  and  useful  laws  ordain'd  : 
sarning  and  Rome  alike  in  empire  grew.  Pope. 
pre'ss.  n:  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Re- 
ression  ;  act  of  crushing.    Not  in  use. 
Loud  outcries  of  injury,  when  they  tend  nothing 
the  repress  of  it,  is  a  liberty  rather  assumed  by 
ge  and  impatience,  than  authorised  by  justice. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
PRE'ssion.  n.  s.  [from  reprm.]  Act 
f  repressing. 

No  declaration  from  myself  could  take  place,  for 
e  due  repression  of  these  tumults.  King  Charles. 
pre'ssive.  adj.  [from  repress.]  Hav- 
ig  power  to  repress ;  acting  to  repress. 
Repri'eve.  v.  a.  [reprendre,  repris, 
r.]  To  respite  after  sentence  of  death ; 
>  give  a  respite. 

He  cannot  thrive, 
iless  her  prayers, whom  heav'n  delights  to  hear, 
'  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
greatest  justice.  Shakesp. 
^ompany,  though  it  may  reprieve  a  man  from 
melancholy,  yet  cannot  secure  him  from  his 
science.  ,  South.  ' 

Having  been  condemned  for  his  part  in  the  late 
lellion,  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  re- 
eve him,  with  several  of  his  friends,  in  order  to 
e  them  their  lives.  Addison, 
ie  repiieves  the  sinner  from  time  to  time,  and 
itinues  and  heaps  on  him  the  favours  of  his 
)vidence,  in  hopes  that,  by  an  act  of  clemency 
undeserved,  he  may  prevail  on  his  gratitude 
epentance.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

Rie've.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  Respite 
ter  sentence  of  death, 
n  his  reprieve  he  may  be  so  fitted, 
at  his  soul  sicken  not.  Shakesp. 
hope  it  is  some  pardon  or  reprieve 
Claudio.  Shakesp.  Measure  for  Measure. 

he  morning  Sir  John  Hotham  was  to  die,  a  re- 
was  sent  to  suspend  the  execution  for  three 
Clarendon. 
II  that  [  ask,  is  but  a  short  reprieve, 
I  forget  to  love,  and  learn  to  grieve. 

Denham, 

Vol.  II. 
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To  Reprima'nd.  v.  a.  [reprimander,  Fr. 
reprirno,  Lat.]  To  chide ;  to  check  ; 
to  reprehend ;  to  reprove. 

Germanicus  was  severely  reprimanded  by  Tibe- 
rius, for  travelling  into  Egypt  without  liis  permis- 
sion. _  Arbuthnot. 

They  saw  their  eldest  sister  once  brought  to  her 
tears,  and  her  perverseness  severely  reprimanded. 

Law. 

Reprima'nd.  n.  s.  [reprimande,  repri 
mende,  Fr.  from  the  verb.]  Reproof; 
reprehension. 

He  inquires  how  such  an  one's  wife  or  son  do, 
whom  he  does  not  see  at  church  ;  which  is  under 
stood  as  a  secret  reprimand  to  the  person  absent. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

To  Repri'nt.  r.  a.  \re  and  print.} 

1.  T'o  renew  the  impression  of  any  thing 
The  business  of  redemption  is  to  rub  over  the 

defaced  copy  of  creation,  to  reprint  God's  image 
upon  the  soul,  and  to  set  forth  nature  in  a  second 
and  a  fairer  edition.  South. 

2.  To  print  a  new  edition. 

My  bookseller  preprinting  the  essay  on  criticism, 

Pope. 

Repri'sal.  n.  s.  [represalia,  low  Lat. 
represaille,  Fr.]  Something  seized  by 
way  of  retaliation  for  robbery  or  injury. 

The  English  had  great  advantage  in  value  of 
reprisals,  as  being  more  strong  and  active  at  sea. 

Hayward. 

Sense  must  sure  thy  safest  plunder  be. 
Since  no  reprisals  can  be  made  on  thee.  Dorset. 
Repri'se.  n.  s.  [reprise,  Fr.]  The  act  of 
taking  something  in  retaliation  of  in- 
jury. 

Your  care  about  your  banks  infers  a  feai 

Of  tlireat'ning  floods  and  inundations  near; 

If  so,  a  just  reprise  would  only  be 

Of  what  tlie  land  usurp'd  upon  the  sea.  Dryden. 
To  REPROA'CH.  v.  a.  [reprocher,  Fr.] 
J .  To  censure  in  opprobrious  terms,  as  a 

crime. 

Mezentius  with  his  ardour  warm'd 
His  fainting  friends,  reproach'd  their  shameful 
flight, 

Repell'd  the  victors.  Dryden' s  Mneis. 

The  French  writers  do  not  burthen  themselves 
too  much  with  plot,  which  has  been  reproached  to 
them  as  a  fault.  Dryden. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  fault  in  severe  lan- 
guage. 

If  ye  be  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ, happy 
are  ye.  1  Peter,  iv.  14. 

That  shame 

There  sit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  unclean.  Milton. 

3.  To  upbraid  in  general. 

The  very  regret  of  being  surpassed  in  any  valu- 
able quality,  by  a  person  of  the  same  abilities  with 
ourselves,  will  reproach  our  own  laziness,  and  even 
shame  us  into  imitation.  Rogers. 
Reproa'ch.  n.  s.  [reproche,  Fr.  from 
the  verb.]  Censure ;  infamy  ;  shame. 

With  his  reproach  and  odious  menace. 
The  knight  emboiling  in  his  haughty  heart. 
Knit  all  his  forces.  Spenser. 

If  black  scandal  or  foul-fac'd  reproach 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition. 
Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me. 

Shakespeare. 

Thou,  for  the  testimony  of  truth,  hast  borne 
Universal  reproach.  Milton. 

Reproa'ohable.  adj.  [reproachable,Fr.] 

Worthy  of  reproach. 
Reproa'chful.  adj.  [from  reproach.} 
1.  Scurrilous;  opprobrious. 

O  monstrous !  what  reproachful  words  are  these ! 

Shakesp. 

I  have  sheath'd 
My  rapier  in  his  bosom,  and  withal 
Tlirust  these  reproachful  soeeches  down  his  throat. 

Shakesp. 
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An  advocate  may  be  punished  for  reproachful 
language,  in  respect  of  the  parties  in  suit. 

2.  Shameful ;  infamous  ;  vile.  ^ 

To  make  religion  a  stratagem  to  undermine  go- 
vernment, is  contrary  to  this  superstructure,  most 
scandalous  and  reproachful  to  Christianity. 

Hammond. 

Thy  punishment 
He  shall  endure,  by  coming  in  the  flesh 
To  a  reproachful  life  and  cursed  death.  Milton. 
Reproa'chfully.  adv.  [from  reproach.} 

1.  Opprobriously ;  ignominiously  ;  scur- 
rilously. 

Shall  I  then  be  us'd  reproachfully?  Shakesp. 
1  will  (hat  the  younger  women  marry,  and  give 
none  occasion  to  the  adversary  to  speak  reproach- 
_  1  Timothy,  v.  14. 

2.  Shamefully ;  infamously. 
REPROBATE,   adj.   [reprobus,  Lat.] 

Lost  to  virtue ;  lost  to  grace  ;  aban- 
doned. 

They  profess  to  know  God,  but  in  works  deny 
him,  being  abominable,  and  to  every  good  work 
reprobate.  Titus,  i,  16. 

Strength  and  art  are  easily  outdone 
By  spirits-reprofeate.  Milton. 

God  forbid,  that  every  single  commission  of  a 
sin,  though  great  for  its  kind,  and  withal  acted 
against  conscience  for  its  aggravation,  should  so 
far  deprave  the  roul,  and  bring  it  to  such  a  repro- 
bate condition,  as  to  take  pleasure  in  other  men's 
sins.         _  South. 

If  there  is  any  poor  man  or  woman,  that  is  more 
than  ordinarily  wicked  and  reprobate,  Miranda  has 
her  eye  upon  them.  Law. 

Re'probate.  n.  s.  A  man  lost  to  virtue ; 
a  wretch  abandoned  to  wickedness. 

What  if  we  omit 
This  reprobate,  till  he  were  well  iiiclin'd  ? 

Shakespeare. 

I  acknowledge  myself  for  a  reprobate,  a  vdlaiii, 
a  tray  tor  to  the  king,  and  the  most  unworthy  man 
that  ever  lived.  Raleigh. 

All  tlie  saints  have  profited  by  tribulations  ;  and 
they  that  could  not  bear  temptations  became  re- 
■  probates.  Taylor. 

To  Re'probate.  v.  a.  [reprobo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  disallow;  to  reject. 

Such  an  answer  as  this  is  reprobated  and  dis- 
allowed of  in  law  ;  I  do  not  beheve  it,  unless  the 
deed  appears.  Ayliffe. 

2.  To  abandon  to  wickedness  and  eternal 
destruction. 

What  should  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
pent and  amend,  who  either  without  respect  to 
any  degree  of  amendmentis  supposed  to  be  elected 
to  eternal  bliss,  or  without  respect  to  sin,  to  be 
irreversibly  reprobated  ?  Hammond. 

A  reprobated  hardness  of  heart  does  them  the 
office  of  philosophy  towards  a  contempt  of  death. 

L'Estrange, 

3.  To  abandon  to  his  sentence,  without 
hope  of  pardon. 

Drive  him  out 
To  reprobated  exile  round  the  world. 
A  caitive,  vagabond,  abhorr'd,  accurs'd. 

Southern. 

Re'probateness.  n.  s.  [from  reprobate.} 

The  state  of  being  reprobate. 
Reproba'tion.  n.  s.  [reprobation,  Fr. 

from  reprobate.} 
1.  The  act  of  abandoning,  or  state  of  being 
abandoned  to  eternal  destruction ;  the 
contrary  to  election. 

This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn  ; 
Yea  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side. 
And  fall  to  reprobation.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

This  is  no  foundation  of  discriminating  grace, 
or  conseqnently  fruit  of  election  and  rebrfbation.  , 

Hammond. 

Though  some  words  may  be  accommodated  to 
God's  predestination,  yet  it  is  the  scope  ctf  that 
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text  to  treat  of  the  reprobation  of  any  man  to  hell- 
fire.  Bramhall  against  Hobbes. 

God,  upon  a  true  repentance,  is  not  so  fatally 
tied  to  the  spindle  of  absolute  reprobation,  as  not 
to  keep  his  promise,  and  seal  merciful  pardons. 

Maine. 

2.  A  condemnatory  sentence. 

You  are  empowered  to  give  the  final  decision  of 
wit,  to  put  your  stamp  on  alt  that  ought  to  pass 
for  current,  and  set  a  brand  of  reprobation  on  dipt 
poetry  and  false  coin.  Dryden. 
To  REPRODU'CE,  v.  a.  [re  and  produce; 
reprvduire,  Fr.]  To  produce  again  ; 
to  produce  anew. 

If  horse  dung  reproduceth  oats,  it  will  not  be 
easily  determined  where  the  power  of  generation 
ceaseth.  Brovm. 

Those  colours  are  unchangeable,  and  whenever 
all  those  rays  with  those  their  colours  are  mixed 
ai;ain,  they  reproduce  the  same  white  light  as  be- 
fore. Newton's  Opticks. 

Reprod'uction.  n.  s.  [from  reproduce.] 
The  act  of  producing  anew. 

1  am  about  to  attempt  a  reproduction  in  vitriol, 
in  which  it  seems  not  unlikely  to  be  performable. 

Boyle. 

Reproo'f.  n.  s.  [from  reprove.] 
J.  Blame  to  the  face  ;  reprehension. 

Good  Sir  John,  as  j'ou  have  one  eye  upon  my 
follies,  turn  another  into  the  register  of  your  own, 
that  I  may  pass  with  a  reproof  the  easier. 

Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
Fear  not  the  anger  of  the  wise  to  raise  ; 
Those  best  can  bear  reproof]  who  merit  praise. 

Pope. 

2.  Censure  ;  slander.    Out  of  use. 

Why,  for  thy  sake,  have  I  suffer'd  reproof? 
shame  halh  covered  my  face.  Psalm  Ixiit.  7. 

Repro'vable.  adj.  [from  reprove.]  Cul- 
pable; blameable:  worthy  of  repre- 
hension. 

If  thou  dost  find  thy  faith  as  dead  after  the  re- 
ception of  the  sacrament  as  before,  it  may  be  thy 
faith  was  not  only  little,  but  reprovable.  Taylor. 
To  REPRO'VE.  v.  a.  [reprouver,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  blame  ;  to  censure. 

I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices. 

Psalm  1.  8. 

This  is  the  sin  of  the  minister,  when  men  are 
called  to  reprove  sin,  and  do  not.  Perkitis. 

2.  To  charge  to  the  face  with  a  fault;  to 
check  ;  to  chide  ;  to  reprehend. 

What  if  they  can  better  be  coiitei.t  with  one 
that  can  wink  at  their  faults,  than  with  him  that 
will  reprove  them  ?  Whitgifte. 

There  is  no  slander  in  an  allow'd  fool,  though  he 
do  nothing  but  rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  dis- 
creet man,  though  he  do  nothing  hut  reprove. 

Shakespeare. 

What  if  thy  son 
Prove  disobedient,  and,  reprov'd,  retort. 
Wherefore  didst  thou  beget  me  .•'  Milton. 

If  a  great  personage  undertakes  an  action  pas- 
sionately, let  it  be  acted  with  all  the  malice  and 
impotency  in  the  world,  he  shall  have  enough  to 
flatter  him,  but  not  enough  to  reprove  him. 

Taylor. 

He  reproves,  exhorts,  and  preaches  to  those,  for 
whom  he  first  prays  to  God.  Law. 

3.  To  refute;  to  disprove. 

My  lords. 

Reprove  my  allegation  if  you  can.  Shakesp. 

4.  To  blame  for :  with  of. 

Yo  reprove  one  of  laxiness,  they  will  say,  dost 
thou  make  idle  a  coat  ?  that  is,  a  coat  for  idleness, 

Carew. 

Repro'ver.  n.  s.  [from  reprove.]  Are- 
prehender  ;  one  that  reproves. 

Let  the  most  potent  sinner  speak  out,  and  tell 
us,  whether  he  can  command  down  the  clamours 
and  revilings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  impose 
silence  upon  that  bold  reprover?  South. 

This  shall  have  from  every  one,  even  the  re- 
provers of  vice,  the  title  of  living  well.  Locke. 
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To  Repru'ne.  v.  a.  [re  and  prune.]  To 
prune  a  second  time. 

Reprune  apricots  and  peaches,  saving  as  many 
of  the  young  likeliest  shoots  as  are  well  placed. 

Evelyn's  Kalendar. 

Re'ptile.  adj.  {reptile,  Lat.]  Creeping 
upon  many  feet.  In  the  following  lines, 
reptile  is  confounded  with  serpent. 

Cleanse  baits  from  filth,  to  give  a  tempting  gloss. 
Cherish  the  sully'd  reptile  race  with  moss.  Gay. 

Re'ptile.  m.  s.  An  animal  that  creeps 
upon  many  feet. 

Terrestrial  animals  may  be  divided  into  quadru- 
peds orreptiles  which  have  many  feet,  and  serpents 
which  have  no  feet.  Locke. 

Holy  retreat !  sithence  no  female  hither, 
Conscious  of  social  love  and  nature's  rites. 
Must  dare  approach,  from  the  inferior  reptile, 
To  woman,  form  divine.  ^Piior. 

Repu'blican.  adj.  [from  republick.] 
Placing  the  government  in  the  people. 

Repu'blican.  n.  s.  [from  republick.] 
One  who  thinks  a  commonwealth  with- 
out monarchy  the  best  government. 

These  people  are  more  happy  in  iipagination 
than  the  rest  of  their  neighbours,  because  they 
think  themselves  so  ;  though  such  a  chimerical 
happiness  is  not  peculiar  to  republicans.  Addison. 

REPU'BLICK.  n.  s.  [respublica,  Lat. 
republique,  Fr.] 

1.  Commonwealth ;  state  in  which  the 
power  is  lodged  in  more  than  one. 

They  are  indebted  many  millions  more  than 
their  whole  republick  is  worth. 

Addison's  State  of  the  War. 

2.  Common  interest ;  thepublick. 
Those  that  by  their  deeds  will  make  it  kuojvnj. 

Whose  dignity  they  do  sustain; 

And  life,  state,  glory,  all  they  gain. 
Count  the  republick's,  not  their  own.    Ben  Jonson. 
Repu'diable.  adj.  \ftom  repudiate.]  Fit 

to  be  rejected. 
To  REPU  DIATE,  v.  a.  [repudio,  Lat. 
repudier,  Fr.]    To  divorce;  to  reject; 
to  put  away. 

Let  not  those,  that  have  repudiated  the  more  in 
viting  sins,  show  themselves  philtered  and  be- 
witched by  this.  Government  of  the  Tongue 

Here  is  a  notorious  instance  of  the  folly  of  the 
atheists,  that  while  they  repudiate  all  title  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  merely  for  the  present  plea- 
sure of  body,  and  their  boasted  tranquillity  of 
mind,  besides  the  extr&rae  madness  in  running  such 
a  desperate  hazard  after  death,  they  unwittingly 
deprive  themselves  here  of  that  very  pleasure  and 
tranquillity  they  seek  for.  Bcntley's  Sermons. 

Repudia'tion.  n.  s.  [repudiation,  Fr, 

from  repudiate.]    Divorce  ;  rejection. 

It  was  allowed  bv  the  At/ienians,  only  in  case  of 
repudiation  of  a  wife.  Arbutlinot  on  Coins. 

Repu'gnance^  1  n.  s.  [repugnance,  Fr. 
Repu'gnancy.  J    (vom  repugnant.] 

1.  Inconsistency ;  contrariety. 

But  where  difference  is  without  repugnancy,  that 
which  hath  been  can  be  no  prejudice  to  that  which 
is.  Hooker. 

It  is  no  affront  to  omnipotence,  if,  by  reason  of 
the  formal  incapacity  and  repugnancy  of  the  thing, 
we  aver  that  the  world  could  not  have  been  made 
from  all  eternity.  Bentley. 

2.  Reluttance;  resistance. 

Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle, 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats. 
Without  repugiuincy  ?  Shakesp.  Timon. 

3.  Struggle  of  opposite  passions. 

Thus  did  the  passions  act  without  any  of  their 
present  jars,  combats,  or  repugnancies,  all  moving 
with  the  beauty  of  uniformity  and  the  stillness  of 
composure.  South's  Sermons. 

4.  Aversion;  imwillingness. 
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That  which  causes  us  to  lose  roost  of  our  time, 
is  the  repugnance  which  we  naturally  have  to  la- 
bour. Dryden. 

REPU'GNANT.  adj.  [repugnant,  Fr. 
repugnans,  Lat.] 

1.  Disobedient ;  not  obsequious. 

His  antique  sword, 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls. 
Repugnant  to  command.  Shakesp.  Hamlet, 

2.  Contrary ;  opposite ;  inconsistent :  with 
to,  sometimes  with. 

There  is  no  breach  of  a  divine  law,  but  is  more 
or  less  repugnant  unto  the  will  of  the  law-giver, 
God  himself.  Perkins, 

Why  I  reject  the  other  conjectures,  is,  because 
they  have  not  due  warrant  from  observation,  but 
are  clearly  repugnant  thereunto.  Woodward.  I 

Your  way  is  to  wrest  and  strain  some  principles 
maintained  both  by  them  and  me,  to  a  sense  repug- 
nant with  their  other  known  doctrines. 

Waterlarid. 

Repu'gnantly.  adv.  [horn  repugnant.jl 
Contradictorily. 

They  speak  not  repugnantly  thereto.       Brovm.  \ 

To  Repu'llulate.  v,  n.  [re  and  puUulo, 
Lat.  repuUuler,  Fr.]    To  bud  again. 

Though  tares  repuUulute,  there  is  wheat  still  left 
in  the  field.  Howel's  Vocal  Forest, 

REPULSE,  n.  s.  [repulse,  Fr.  rtpulsa, 
Lat.]  The  condition  of  being  driven  off| 
or  put  aside  from  any  attempt. 

My  repulse  at  Hull  seemed  an  act  of  so  rudej 
disloyalty,  tliat  niy  enemies  had  scarce  confidence] 
enough  to  abet  it.      -  King  Charles. 

Nor  nnich  expect 
A  foe  so  proud  will  first  the  weaker  seek  ; 
So  bent,  the  more  shall  shame  him  his  repulse. 

Mi/tore, 

By  fate  repell'd  and  with  reputes  tir'd. 

Denham  \ 

To  Re'pulse.  v.  a.  [repulsus,  Lat.]  T< 
beat  back  ;  to  drive  off. 

The  christian  defendants  still  ?'ept(/sft2  them  wit 
greater  courage  than  they  were  able  to  assail  then; 

Knolte: 

This  fleet,  attempting  St.  Minoes.were  repnlsec 
and  without  glory  or  gain— returned  into  Englanc 

Haywarc  ^ 

Man  complete  to  have  discover'd  and  repuls'd  ^ 
Whatever  wiles  of  foe  or  seeming  friend.  * 

Miltori 

Repu'lsion.  n.  s.  [repulsus,  Lat.]  Th 
act  or  power  of  driving  off  from  itself. 

Air  has  some  degree  of  tenacity,  whereby  tH 
parts  attract  one  another  ;  at  the  same  time,  b  i 
their  elasticity,  the  particles  of  air  have  a  powi 
tf  repukion  or  flying  off  from  one  another. 

Arhuthnc 

Reptj'lsive.  adj.  [from  repulse.]  Driv 
ing  off ;  having  the  power  to  beat  bac 
or  drive  off. 

The  parts  of  the  salt  or  vitriol  recede  from  oi 
another,  and  endeavour  to  expand  themselves,  ai'j 
remove  as  far  asunder  as  the  quantity  cf  water,  ( 
wliich  they  float,  will  allow  ;  and  does  not  th' 
endeavour  imply,  that  they  have  a  repulse  force! 
which  they  fly  from  one  another,  or  that  they  aii 
tract  the  water  more  strongly  than  one  another  ? 

Newton's  Optic)' 

To  Repu'rchase.  v.  a,  [re  and  purchase^ 
To  buy  again. 

Once  more  we  sit  on  England's  royal  throne, 
Repurchas'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies  ; 
What  valiant  foe-men,  like  to  autumn's  corn,' 
Have  we  mow'd  down  in  top  of  all  their  pride  ? 

Shake! 

If  the  son  alien  those  lands,  and  repurchase  thejl 
again  in  fee,  the  rules  of  descents  are  to  be  o 
served,  as  if  he  were  the  original  purchaser. 

Ha,  ,1 

Re'pxjtable.  adj.  [from  repute.]  H'l 
nourable  •  not  infamous, 
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If  ever  any  vice  shall  become  reputable,  and  be 
gloried  in  as  a  mark  of  greatness,  what  can  we 
tlien  expect  from  the  man  of  honour,  but  to  sig- 
nalize himself  ?  Roger's  Sermons. 

In  the  article  of  danger,  it  is  as  reputable  to  elude 
an  enemy  as  defeat  one.  Broome. 

Re'putableness.  n.  s.  [from  reputable.] 
The  quality  of  a  thing  of  good  repute. 

Re'putably.  adv.  [from  reputable.} 
Without  discredit. 

To  many  such  worthy  magistrates,  who  have 
thus  reputably  filled  the  chief  seats  of  power  in  this 
great  city,  I  am  now  addressing  my  discourse. 

Atteibury's  Sermons. 

Reputa'tion.  n.  s.  [reputation,  Fr.  from 
repute.] 

1.  Character  of  good  or  bad. 

Versoy,  upon  the  lake  of  Geneva,  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  extremely  poor  and  beggarly. 

Addison. 

2.  Credit;  honour. 

Reputation  is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition  ; 
oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  without  deserving  : 
you  have  lost  no  reputation  at  all,  unless  you  re- 
pute yourself  such  a  loser.  Shahesp. 

A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes  ; 
At  every  word  a  reputation  dies.  Pope. 

To  REPUTE.  V.  a.  [repute,  Lat.  reputer, 
Fr.]  To  hold ;  to  account ;  to  think. 
The  king  was  reputed  a  prince  most  prudent. 

Shakespeare. 

I  do  repute  her  grace 
The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  seat. 

Shakespeare. 

I  do  know  of  those 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 
for  saying  nothing. 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of'  Venice. 
Men,  such  as  chuse 
Law  practice  for  mere  gain,  boldly  repute 
Worse  than  embrotliel'd  strumpets  prostitute. 

Donne. 

If  the  grand  vizier  be  so  great,  as  he  is  reputed, 
in  politicks,  he  will  never  consent  to  an  invasion 
of  Hungary.  T&mple. 

Repu'te.  n,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Character ;  reputation. 

2.  Established  opinion. 

He  who  reigns  ' 
Monarch  in  heav'n,  till  then  as  one  secure, 
Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute.  Milton. 

Repu'teless.  adj.  [from  repute.]  Dis- 
reputable ;  disgraceful.  A  word  not 
inelegant,  but  out  of  use. 

Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown. 
Had  left  me  in  reputeless  banishment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  livelihood. 

Shakespeare. 
REQUE'ST.  n,  s.  [requeste,  Fr.] 

1.  Petition  ;  entreaty. 

But  ask  what  you  would  have  reform 'd, 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 

Shakesp. 

Haman  stood  up  to  make  request  for  his  life  to 
Esther,  Esther. 

All  thy  request  for  man,  accepted  Son  I 
Obtain ;  all  thy  request  was  my  decree.  Milton. 

Ask  him  to  lend 
To  this,  the  last  request  that  I  shall  send, 
A  gentle  ear.  Denham. 

2.  Demand ;  repute ;  credit ;  state  of 
being  desired. 

Aulldius  will  appear  well  in  these  wars,  his 

treat  opposer  Coriolanus  being  now  in  no  request  of 
is  country.  Skakesp. 
Whilst  this  vanity  of  thinking,  that  men  are 
oWiged  to  write  either  systems  or  nothing,  is  in  re- 
quest, many  excellent  notions  are  suppressed. 

Boyle. 

Knowledge  and  fame  were  in  as  great  request  as 
wealth  among  us  now.  Temple. 

To  Reque'st.  v.  a.  [requester,  Fr.]  To 
3sk  J  to  solicit ;  to  entreat. 
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To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  Sir, 
And  I'll  request  your  presence.      Shakesp.  Macb. 

It  was  to  be  requested  of  Almighty  God  bv 
prayer,  that  those  kings  would  seriously  fulfil  all 
that  h(;pe  of  peace.  Knolles. 

The  virgin  quire  for  her  request, 
The  pod  that  sits  at  marriage  feast; 
He  al  their  invoking  came. 
But  with  a  scarce  well-lighted  flame.  Milton. 

In  things  not  unlawful,  great  persons  cannot  be 
properly  said  to  request,  because  all  things  consi- 
dered, they  must  not  be  denied.  South's  Sermons, 
Reque's TER.  n.  s.  [from  request.]  Pe- 
titioner ;  solicitor. 
To  Requi'cken.  v.  a.  [re  and  quicken.] 
To  reanimate. 

By  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 
His  ready  sense,  when  straight  his  doubled  spirit 
Requickend  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate. 
And  to  the  battle  came  he.     Shakesp.  Coriolanus, 

REQUIEM,  n.  s.  Lat.] 

1.  A  hymn  in  which  they  implore  for  the 
dead  requiem  or  rest. 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead. 
To  sing  a  requiem  and  such  peace  to  her. 
As  to  peace-parted  souls.  Shakesp. 

2.  Rest;  quiet;  peace.    Not  in  use. 
The  midwife  kneel'd  at  my  mother's  throes. 

With  pain  produc'd  and  nurs'd  for  future  woes  ; 

Else  had  I  an  eternal  requiem  kept. 

And  in  the  arms  of  peace  for  ever  slept.  Sandys. 

Requi'rable.  adj.  [from  require.]  Fit 
to  be  required. 

_  It  contains  the  certain  periods  of  times,  and  all 
circumstances  requirable  in  a  history  to  inform. 

Hale. 

To  RE'QUIRE.  v.  a.  [require,  Lat,  re- 
querir,  Fr,] 

1 .  To  demand  ;  to  ask  a  thing  as  of  right. 

Ye  me  require 
A  thing  without  the  compass  of  my  wit ; 
For  both  the  lineage  and  the  certani  sire. 
From  which  I  sprung,  are  from  me  hidden  yet. 

Spenser. 

We  do  require  them  of  you,  so  to  use  them. 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits.  Shakesp. 

-  This,  the  very  law  of  nature  teacheth  us  to  do, 
and  this  the  law  of  God  requireth  also  at  our  hands. 

Spelman. 

This  imply'd 
Subjection,  but  requird  with  gentle  sway. 

Milton. 

Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desir'd, 
And  what  we  seek  of_you,  id  usrequir'd.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  necessary  ;  to  need. 

The  king's  business  required  haste-      1  Samuel. 
High  from  the  ground,  the  branches  would  re- 
quire 

Thy  utmost  reach.  Milton. 

By  why,  alas  !  do  mortal  men  complain  ? 
God  gives  us  what  he  knows  our  wants  require. 
And  better  things  than  those  which  we  desire. 

Dryden. 

God,  when  he  gave  the  world  in  common  to  all 
mankind,  commanded  man  also  to  labour  ;  and  the 
penury  of  his  condition  re(;uire(Z  it.  ■  Locke. 

REQUISITE,  adj.  [requisitus,  Lat]  Ne- 
cessary ;  needful ;  required  by  the  na- 
ture of  things, 

V\'lien  God  new-modelled  the  wtrld  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  religion,  and  that  in  the  room 
of  one  set  up  by  himself,  it  was  requisite,  tliat  he 
should  recomn-ieiid  it  to  the  reasons  of  men  with 
the  same  authority  and  evidence  that  enforced  the 
former.  South. 

Cold  calleth  the  spirits  to  succour,  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  so  well  close  and  go  together  in 
tlie  head,  which  is  ever  requisite  to  sleep.  Bacon. 

Prepare  y  vin-  soulwith  all  those  necessary  graces, 
that  me  more  immediately  requisite  to  this  per- 
formance. Wake, 

Re'quisite.  n.  s.   Any  thing  necessary. 

Res  non  parta  lahore,  sed  relicta,  was  thought  by 
a  poet  to  be  one  of  the  requisites  to  a  happy  life. 

Dryden. 
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For  want  of  these  requisites,  most  of  our  ingeni- 
ous young  men  take  up  some  cried  up  English 
poet,  adore  him,  and  imitate  hira,  without  know- 
ing wherein  he  is  defective.  Dryden. 

God  on  his  part  has  declared  the  requisites  on 
ours  ;  what  we  must  do  to  obtain  blessings,  is  the 
great  business  of  us  all  to  know.  Wake. 
Re'quisitely.  adv.  [from  requisite.]  Ne- 
cessarily ;  in  a  requisite  manner. 

We  discern  how  requisitely  the  several  parts  of 
scripture  are  fitted  to  several  times,  persons,  and 
occurrences,  Boyle. 

Re'quisiteness,  n.  s.  [from  requisite.] 
Necessity ;  the  state  of  being  requi- 
site. 

Discerning  how  exquisitely  the  several  parts  of 
scripture  are  fitted  to  tlie  several  times,  persons, 
and  occurrences  intended,  we  shall  discover  not 
only  the  sense  of  the  obscurer  passages,  but  the 
requisiieness  of  their  having  been  written  so  ob- 
scurely. Boyle. 

Requi'tal.  n.  s,  [from  requite.] 

1 .  Return  for  any  good  or  bad  ofBce ;  re- 
taliation. 

Should  we  take  the  quarrel  of  sermons  in  hand, 
and  revenge  their  cause  by  requital,  thrusting 
prayer  in  a  manner  out  of  doors  under  colour  of 
long  preaching '  Hooker. 
Since  you 

Wear  out  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs. 
Be  bold,  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital, 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you,  Shakesp. 
We  hear 

Such  goodness  of  your  justice,  that  our  soul 
Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  publicl'  thanks. 
Forerunning  your  requital.  Shakesp. 

2.  Return  ;  reciprocal  action. 
No  merit  their  aversion  can  remove. 

Nor  ill  requital  can  efface  their  love.  Waller, 

3.  Reward ;  recompence. 

He  asked  me  for  a  song. 
And  in  requital  op'd  his  leathern  scrip. 
And  shew  d  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names, 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties. 

Milton. 

I  have  ta'cn  a  cordial. 
Sent  by  the  king  of  Haly,  in  requital 
Of  all  my  miseries,  to  make  me  happy.  Denham. 

In  all  the  light  that  the  heavens  bestow  upon 
this  lower  world,  though  the  lower  world  cannot 
equal  their  benefaction,  yet  with  a  kind  of  grate- 
ful return  it  reflects  those  rays,  that  it  cannot  re- 
compense; so  that  there  is  some  return  however, 
though  there  can  be  no  requital.     South')  Sermons. 

To  REQUITE,  i;,  a.  [requiter,  Fr.] 

1.  To  repay  ;  to  retaliate  good  or  ill ;  to 
recompense. 

If  he  love  me  to  madness,  1  shall  never  requite 
him.  Shakesp. 

When  Joseph's  brethren  saw  that  their  father 
was  dead,  they  said,  Joseph  will  requite  us  all  the 
evil  we  did.  Genesis. 

An  avenger  against  his  enemies,  and  one  that 
shall  requite  kindness  to  his  friends.  Ecclef. 

Him  within  protect  from  Iiarms  ; 
He  can  requite  thee,  for  he  knows  the  charms 
That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these. 

Milton. 

Great  idol  of  mankind,  we  neither  claim 
The  praise  of  merit,  nor  aspire  to  fame! 
'Tis  all  we  beg  tliee  to  conceal  from  sight 
Those  acts  of  goodness  which  themselves  rejuite; 
O  let  us  still  the  secret  joy  partake. 
To  follow  virtue  ev'n  for  virtue's  sake.  Pope. 

Unhappy  Wallace, 
Great  patriot  heroe  !  ill  requited  chief! 

Thomsm. 

2.  To  do  or  give  in  reciprocation. 

He  hath  requited  me  evil  for  good.       1  Samutl. 
Open  not  thine  heart  to  every  man,  lest  he  re- 
quite thee  with  a  shrewd  turn.  Ecclus. 

Re'remouse.  n.  s.  [Jjpepemuj-,  Sax.]  A 

bat.    See  Rearmouse, 
Resa'le,  n.  s.   [re  and  sale.]    Sale  at 

second  hand. 
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Monopolies  and  coemption  of  wares  for  resale, 
Vfhere  they  are  not  restrained,  are  great  means  to 
enrich.  Bacon. 
To  Resalu'te.  v.  a.  [resaluto,  Lat.  resa- 
luer,  Fr.]    To  salute  or  greet  a-new. 

We  drew  her  up  to  land, 
And  trod  ourselves  the  resaluted  sand.  Chapman 

To  resalute  the  world  with  sacred  light, 
Leucothea  wak'd.  Milton. 

To  Resai'l.  v.  a.  [re  and  saiLI  To  sail 
back. 

From  Vy\e  resaiiing,  and  the  Spartan  court. 
Horrid  to  speak  !  in  ambush  is  decreed.  Pope, 
To  Resci'nd.  v.  a.   [rescindo,  Lat.  re- 
scindcr,  Fr.]    To  cut  off;  to  abrogate  a 
law. 

It  is  the  imposing  a  sacramental  obligation  upon 
him,  which  being  the  condition,  upon  the  per- 
formance whereof  all  the  promises  of  endless  bliss 
are  niade  over,  it  is  not  possible  to  rescind  or  dis- 
claim the  standing  obliged  by  it.  Hammond 

1  spake  against  the  test,  but  was  not  heard  ; 
These  to  rescind,  and  peerage  to  restore.  Dryden, 

Resci  ssion,  n.  s.  [rescission,  Fr.  rescis- 
sus,  Lat.]  The  act  of  cutting  off ;  abro- 
gation. 

If  any  infer  rescission  of  their  estate  to  have  been 
for  idolatry,  that  the  governments  of  all  idolatrous 
nations  should  be  also  dissolved,  it  foUoweth  not. 

Bacon. 

Resci'ssory.  adj.  [rescissoire,  Fr.rescis- 
sus,  Lat.]  Having  the  power  to  cut 
off. 

To  Rescri'be,  v.  a.  [rescribo,  Lat.  re- 

scrire,  Fr.] 
\.  To  write  back. 

\^'henever  a  prince  on  his  being  consulted  re- 
scribes  or  writes  back  Toleram'us,  he  dispenses  with 
that  act  otherwise  unlawful.  Ayliffe  s  Parergon, 
2.  To  write  over  again. 

Calling  for  more  paper  to  rescribe  them,  he 
shewed  him  the  difference  betwixt  the  ink-box 
and  the  sand-box.  Howel. 

Re'script.  n.  s.  [rescrit,  Fr.  rescriptum, 
Lat.]  Edict  of  an  emperour. 

One  finding  a  great  mass  of  money  digged  un- 
der ground,  and  being  somewhat  doubtful,  signi- 
fied it  to  the  emperor,  who  made  a  rescript  thus  : 
Use  it,  ^  Bacon's  Apophthegms. 

■  _  The  popes,  in  such  cases,  where  canons  were 
silent,  did  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, %vrite  back  their  determinations,  which  were 
stiled  rescripts  or  decretal  epistles,  having  the  force 
of  laws.  Aylijf  'e's  Parergon. 

To  RE'SCUE,  V.  a.  [rescorre,  old  Fr.]  To 
set  free  from  any  violence,  confinement, 
or  danger. 

S  Sir  Scudamore,  after  long  sorrow,  in  the  end 
met  with  Britoniartis,  who  succoured  him  and  re- 
skewed  his  love.  Spemer. 
(.  My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me. 

Shakespeare. 

1  We're  beset  with  thieves  ; 

Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man.  Shakesp. 

Ur.  Bancroft  understood  the  church  excellently, 
and  had  almost  rescued  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Calvinian  party.  Clarendon. 

He  that  IS  so  sure  of  his  particular  election,  as  to 
resolve  he  can  never  fall,  if  he  commit 'those  acts, 
against  which  scripture  is  plain,  that  they  that  do 
them  shall  not  inherit  eternal  life,  must  necessarily 
resolve,  that  nothing  but  the  removing  his  funda- 
rnental  error  can  rescue  fiim  from  the  supcrstruc- 
iive.  Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

Who  was  tliat  Just  man,  whom  had  not  heav'n 
Rescu'd,  had  in  his  righteousness  been  lost  ?  Milton. 

Riches  cannot  rescue  from  the  grave. 
Which  claims  alike  the  monarch  and  the  slave. 

Dryden. 

I"-  We  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  tumult  raised  to 
rescue  a  minister  whom  his  master  desired  to  bring 
to  a  fair  account.  Davenant. 

Re'scue.  n.  s.  [rescousse,  rescosse,  old 
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Fr.  rescmsus,  low  Lat.]  Deliverance 
from  violence,  danger,  or  confinement. 

How  comes  it,  you 
Have  holp  to  make  this  rescue  ?  Shakesp. 

Re'scuer.  n.  s.  [from  j'escwe.]   One  that 
I'escues. 

Resea'rch.  n.  s.  [recherche,  Fr.]  En- 
quiry;  search. 

Bj  a  skilful  application  of  those  notices,  may  be 
gained  in  such  researches  the  accelerating  and  bet- 
tering of  fiuiti,  emptying  mines,  and  draining  fens 
Clanville's  Scepsis 

I  submit  those  mistakes,  into  which  I  may  have 
fallen,  to  the  better  consideration  of  others,  who 
shall  have  made  research  hito  this  business  will 
more  felicity.  Holder. 

A  felicity  adapted  to  every  rank,  such  as  the 
researches  of  human  wisdom  sought  for,  but  could 
not  discover.  Rogers. 

To  Resea'rch.  v,  a.   [rechercher,  Fr. 
To  examine ;  to  enquire. 

It  is  not  easy  to  research  with  due  distinction, 
in  the  actions  of  eminent  personages,  both  how 
much  they  may  have  been  blemished  by  the  envy 
of  others,  and  what  was  corrupted  by  their  own 
felicity.  Wotton's  Buckingham. 

To  Resea't.  v.  a.   [re  and  seat.']  To 
seat  again. 

When  he's  produc'd,  will  you  reseat  him 
Upon  his  father's  throne  ?  Dryden. 
Resei'zer.  n.  s.  One  that  seizes  again. 
Resei'zure.  n.  s.  [re  and  seizure^  Re 
peated  seizure  ;  seizui-e  a  second  time. 

Here  we  have  the  charter  of  foundation  ;  it  is 
now  the  more  easy  to  judge  of  the  forfeiture  of 
reseizure ;  deface  the  image  and  you  divest  the 
right.  Bacon. 
Rese'mbl ANCE.  n.  s.  [resemblance,  Fr.] 

1.  Likeness;  similitude;  representation. 
One  main  end  of  poetry  and  painting  is  to 

please  ;  they  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other. 

Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 

The  quality  produced  hath  commonly  no  re- 
semblance with  the  thing  producing  it;  wherefore 
we  look  on  it  as  a  bare  effect  of  power.  Locke 

So  chymists  boast  they  have  a  pow'r. 
From  the  dead  ashes  of  a  flow'r, 
Some  faint  resemblance  to  produce. 
But  not  the  virtue.  Swift's  Miscellanies. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  the  resemblance  betwixt 
him  and  our  author  in  qualities,  fame,  and  for- 
tune. Pope. 

2.  Something  resembling. 

These  sensible  things,  which  religion  hath  al- 
lowed, are  resemblances  formed  according  to  things 
spiritual,  whereunto  they  serve  as  a  hand  to  lead, 
and  a  way  to  direct.  Hooker. 

Fairest  resemblanae  of  thy  Maker  fair. 
Thee  all  things  living  gaze  on.  Milton, 

They  are  but  weak  resemblances  of  our  intentions, 
faint  and  imperfect  copies  that  may  acquaint  us 
with  the  general  design,  but  can  never  express  the 
life  of  the  original.  Addison. 

To  Re'semble.  v.  a.  [resembler,  Fr.] 

1.  To  compare  ;  to  represent  as  like  some- 
thing else. 

Most  safely  may  we  resemble  ourselves  to  God, 
in  respect  of  that  pure  faculty,  which  is  never  se- 
parate from  the  love  of  God.  Raleigh. 

The  torrid  parts  of  Africk  are  resonbled  to  a 
libbard's  skin,  the  distance  of  whose  spots  repre- 
sents the  disperseness  of  habitations.  Brerewood. 

2.  To  be  like ;  to  have  likeness  to. 

If  we  see  a  man  of  virtues,  mixed  with  infirmi- 
ties, fall  into  misfortune,  we  are  afraid  that  the 
like  misfortunes  may  happen  to  ourselves,  who 
resemblance  the  character.  Addison. 

To  Re'send.  v.  a.  [re  and  send.]  To 
send  back ;  to  send  again.  Not  in 
use. 

I  sent  to  her,  by  this  same  coxcomb. 
Tokens  and  letters,  which  she  did  resend 

Shakespeare. 
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To  RESE'NT.  v.  a.  [ressentir,  Fr.] 

J.  To  take  well  or  ill. 

A  serious  consideration  of  the  mineral  treasures 
of  his  territories,  and  the  practical  discoveries  of 
them  by  way  of  my  philosophical  theory,  he  then 
so  well  resented,  that  afterwards,  upon  a  mature 
digestion  of  my  whole  design,  he  commanded  me 
to  let  your  lordships  understand,  how  great  an  in- 
clination he  hath  to  further  so  hopeful  a  work. 

Bacon. 

To  be  absent  from  any  part  of  publick  worship 
he  thus  deeply  resented.  Fell. 
2.  To  take  ill ;  to  consider  as  an  injury  or 
affront.    This  is  now  the  most  usual 
sense. 

Thou  with  scorn 
And  anger  would'st  resent  the  offer'd  wront. 

Milton 

Such  proceedings  have  been  always  resented, 
and  often  punished  in  this  kingdom.   "  Davenant. 

Rese'nter.  n.  s.  [from  resent.]  One 
who  feels  injuries  deeply. 

The  earl  was  the  worst  philosopher,  being  a 
great  resenter,  and  a  weak  dissembler  of  the  least 
disgrace.  Wotton. 

Rese'ntful.  arf/.  [resent  and  full.]  Ma- 
lignant ;  easily  provoked  to  anger ;  and 
long  retaining  it. 

Rese'ntingly.  (tdv.  [from  resenting.] 

1 .  With  deep  sense ;  with  strong  percep- 
tion. 

Hylobares  Judiciously  and  rfse?i(in^?!/ recapitu- 
lates your  mam  reasonings. 

More's  Divine  Dialogues. 

2.  With  continued  anger. 

Rese'ntment.  n.  s.  [ressentiment,  Fr.] 

1 .  Strong  perception  of  good  or  ill. 

He  retains  vivid  resentments  of  the  more  solid 
morality.  More. 

Some  faces  we  admire  and^  doat  on  ;  otliers,  in 
our  impartial  apprehensions,  no  less  deserving.we 
can  behold  without  resentment :  yea,  with  an  in- 
vincible disregard.  Glanville. 

What  he  hath  of  sensible  evidence,  the  very 
grand  work  of  his  demonstration  is  but  the  know- 
ledge of  his  own  resentment ;  but  how  the  same 
things  appear  to  others,  they  only  know  that  are 
conscious  to  them ;  and  how  they  are  in  them- 
selves, only  he  that  made  them. 

Glanville's  Scepsis. 

2.  Deep  sense  of  injury;  anger  long  con- 
tinued ;  sometimes  simply  anger. 

Can  heav'nly  minds  sucli  high  resentment  show. 
Or  exercise  their  spite  in  human  woe  ?  Dryden, 

I  cannot,  without  some  envy,  and  a  just  resent- 
ment against  the  opposite  conduct  of  others,  reflect 
upon  that  generosity,  wlierewith  the  lieads  of  a 
struggling  faction  treat  those  who  will  undertake 
to  hold  a  pen  in  their  defence.  Swift. 

Though  it  is  liard  to  judge  of  the  hearts  of 
people,  yet  where  they  declare  their  resentment, 
and  uneasiness  at  any  thing,  there  they  pass  their  i 
Judgment  upon  themselves.  Law. 

Reserva'tion.  n.  s.  [reservation,  Fr.] 

1 .  Reserve  ;  concealment  of  something  in 
the  mind. 

Nor  had  I  any  reservations  in  my  own  30ul,when 
1  passed  that  bill,  nor  repentings  after. 

King  Charles 

We  swear  with  Jesuitical  equivocations  and 
mental  reservations.  Sanderson  against  the  Covenant. 

2.  Something  kept  back ;  something  not 
given  up. 

Ouiself  by  monthly  course. 
With  reservation  of  an  hundred  knights. 
By  yoa  to  be  sustain'd,  shall  our  abode 
Make  with  you  by  due  turns.  Shakeip. 

This  is  academical  reservation  in  matters  of  easy 
truth,  ar  rather  sceptical  infidelity  against  the  evi-i 
dence  of  reason.  Broten.i] 

'J  hese  opinions  Steele  and  his  faction  are  endea-j 
vouring  to  propagate  among  the  people  concerniugl 
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the  present  ministry ;  with  wliat  reservation  to  tlie 
honour  of  the  queen,  I  cannot  determine.  Swift. 
3.,  Custody  ;  state  of  being  treasured  up. 
He  will'd  me, 
In  heedful'st  reservation,  to  bestow  them 
As  notes,  wliose  faculties  inclusive  were 
More  than  they  of  note.  Shakespeare. 

Rese'rvatory.  n.  s.  [reservoir,  Fr.] 
Place  in  which  any  thing  is  reserved  or 
kept. 

How  1  got  such  notice  of  that  subterranean  re- 
servatory  as  to  make  a  computation  of  the  water 
now  concealed  therein,  peruse  the  propositions 
concerning  earthquakes.  Woodward. 

To  RESERVE,  v.  a.  \reserver,Vr.  reservo, 
Lat.] 

1.  To  keep  in  store ;  to  save  to  some  other 
purpose. 

'    I  could  add  many  probabilities  of  the  names  of 

f laces  ;  but  tliey  should  be  too  long  for  this,  and 
reserve  them  for  another,  Spenser. 
Hast  thoa  seen  the  treasures  of  the  hail,  which  I 
Lave  reserved  against  the  day  of  trouble  ?  Job. 

David  houghed  all  the  chariot  horses,  but  re- 
served of  them  for  an  hundred  chariots.  25am. 
Flowers 

Reserv'd{mm  night,  and  kept  for  tliee  in  store. Mi^t. 
£.  To  retain  ;  to  keep ;  to  hold. 

Reserve  thy  state,  with  better  judgment  check 
This  hideous  rasliness,  Shakesp. 

Will  he  reserve  his  anger  for  ever  ?  will  he  keep 
it  to  the  end  ?  Jeremiah. 

3.  To  lay  up  to  a  future  time. 

The  Lord  knoweth  liow  to  deliver  the  godly  out 
of  temptations,  and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the 
day  of  judgment  to  be  punished.       2  Peter,  ii.  9. 

The  breach  seems  like  the  scissures  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  threatens  to  swallow  all  that  attempt 
to  close  it,  and  reserves  its  cure  only  for  omnipo- 
tence. I)ecay  of  Piety. 

Conceal  your  esteem  and  love  in  your  own 
breast,  and  reserve  your  kind  looks  and  language 
for  private  hours.  Swift. 

Rese'rve.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Store  kept  untouched,  or  undiscovered. 

The  assent  may  be  withheld  upon  this  suggestion, 
that  I  know  not  yet  all  that  may  be  said  :  and 
therefore,  though  I  be  beaten,  it  is  not  necessary  1 
should  yield,  not  knowing  what  forces  there  are  in 
reserve  behind.  Locke. 

2.  Something  kept  for  existence. 

•.\  The  virgins,  besides  the  oil  in  their  lamps,  car- 
ried likewise  a  reserve  in  some  other  vessel  for  a 
continual  supply.  Tillotson. 

Things  are  managed  by  advocates,  who  often- 
times seek  conquest, and  not  justice, and  ransack  all 
reserves  of  law  to  support  an  unrighteous  cause.ifeM. 

3.  Something  concealed  in  the  mind. 

However  any  one  may  concur  in  the  general 
scheme,  it  is  still  with  certain  reserves  and  devia- 
tions, and  with  a  salvo  to  his  own  private  judg- 
ment. Addison's  Freeholder. 

4.  Exception ;  prohibition. 

Is  knowledge  so  despised? 
Or  envy,  or  what  reserve  forbids  to  taste  ?  Milt(m. 

5.  Exception  in  favour. 

Each  has  some  darling  lust,  which  pleads  for  a 
reserve,  and  which  they  would  fain  reconcile  to 
the  expectations  of  religion.  Rogers. 

6.  Modesty ;  caution  in  personal  behaviour, 
;  ,   Ere  guardian  tliought  cou'd  bring  its  scatter'd 

aid. 

My  soul  surpriz'd,  and  from  herself  disjoin'd, 
Left  all  reserve,  and  all  the  sex  behind.  Prior. 

Reserved,  adj.  [from  reserve.] 

1.  Modest ;  not  loosely  free. 
To  all  obliging,  yet  reservd  to  all, 

None  could  himself  the  favour'd  lover  call.  Walsh. 

Fame  is  a  bubble  the  reservd  enjoy. 
Who  strive  to  grasp  it,  as  they  touch,  destroy. 

Young. 

2.  Sullen ;  not  open ;  not  frank. 

Nothing  reservd  or  sullen  was  to  see. 
But  sweet  regards.  Dryden, 
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Rese'rvedly.  adv.  [from reserved,"] 

1.  Not  with  frankness ;  not  with  open- 
ness; with  reserve. 

I  nmst  give  only  short  hints,  and  write  but 

obscurely  and  reservedly,  until  I  have  opportunity 
to  express  my  sentiments  with  greater  copiousness 
and  perspicuity.  Woodward. 

2.  Scrupulously ;  coldly. 

He  speaks  reserv'dly,  but  he  speaks  with  force ; 
Nor  can  a  word  be  chang'd  but  for  a  worse.  Pope. 

Rese'rvedness.  n.  s.  [from  reserved.] 
Closeness ;  want  of  frankness ;  want  of 
openness. 

Observe  their  gravity 
And  their  reservedness,  their  many  cautions 
Fitting  their  persons.  Ben  Jonson's  Catiline. 

By  formality,  I  mean  something  more  than  ce- 
remony and  compliment,  even  a  solemn  reserved- 
ness, which  may  well  consist  with  honesty. 

Wotton. 

There  was  great  wariness  and  reservedness,  and 
so  great  a  jealousy  of  each  other,  that  they  had  on 
mind  to  give  or  receive  visits.  Clarendon. 

Dissimulation  can  but  just  guard  a  man  within 
the  compass  of  his  own  personal  concerns,  which 
yet  may  be  more  effectually  done  by  that  silence 
and  reservedness,  that  every  man  may  innocently 
practise.  South's  Sermons. 

Rese'rver.  71.  s.  [from  reserve.]  One 

that  reserves. 
Reservoi'r.  n.  s.  [reservoir,  Fr.]  Place 
where  any  thing  is  kept  in  store. 

There  is  not  a  spring  or  fountain,  but  are  well 
provided  with  huge  cisterns  and  reservoirs  of  rain 
and  snow-water,  Addison, 
Who  sees  pale  Mammon  pine  amidst  his  store. 
Sees  but  a  backward  steward  for  the  poor ; 
This  year  a  reservoir,  to  keep  and  spare  ; 
The  next,  a  fountain  spouting  through  his  heir. 

Pope. 

To  RESETTLE,  v.  a.  [re  and  settle.]  To 
settle  again. 

W  ill  the  house  of  Austria  yield  the  least  article, 
even  of  usurped  prerogative,  to  resettle  the  minds 
of  those  princes  in  the  alliance,who  are  alarmed  at 
the  consequences  of  the  emperor's  death  ?  Swift, 

Rese'ttlement,  n.  s.  [from  resettle.] 

1 .  The  act  of  settling  again. 

To  the  quieting  of  my  passions,  and  the  resettle- 
ment of  ray  discomposed  soul,  I  consider  that  grief 
is  the  most  absurd  of  all  the  passions.  Narris. 

2.  The  state  of  settling  again. 

Some  roll  their  cask  to  mix  it  with  the  lees,  and 
after  a  resettlement,  they  rack  it.  Mortimer. 

Resi'ance.  n.  s.  [from  resiant.]  Resi- 
dence ;  abode  ;  dwelling.  Resiance  and 
resiant  are  now  only  used  in  law. 

The  king  forthwith  banished  all  Flemings  out  of 
his  kingdom,  commanding  his  merchant  adven- 
turers, which  had  a  resiance  in  A-ntwerp,  to  return. 

Bacon's  HenryYll. 

RESFANT.  adj.  [resseant,  Fr,]  Resident ; 
present  in  a  place. 

Solyman  was  come  as  far  as  Sophia,  where  the 
Turks  great  lieutenant  in  Europe  is  always  resiant, 
before  that  the  Hungarians  were  aware.  Knolles. 

The  Allobroges  here  resiant  in  Rome. 

Ben  Jonson. 

To  RESI'DE.  v.  n.  [resideo,  Lat.  resider, 
French.] 

1.  To  have  abode;  to  live;  to  dwell;  to 
be  present. 

How  can  God  with  such  reside  ?  Milton. 
In  no  fix'd  place  the  happy  souls  reside; 
In  groves  we  live,  and  lie  on  mossy  beds.  Dryden 

2.  [Resido,  Lat.]  To  sink ;  to  subside  ;  to 
fall  to  the  bottom. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  petroleum,  a  drachm  of  each, 
turn  into  a  mouldy  substance  ;  there  residing  in  the 
bottom  a  fair  cloud  and  a  thick  oil  on  the  top. 

Boyle. 
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Re'sidence.  n.  s.  [residence,  Fr.] 

1 .  Act  of  dwelling  in  a  place. 
Something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. 

And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air. 

To  testify  his  hidden  residence.  Milton. 

There  was  a  great  familiarity  between  the  con- 
fessor and  duke  William;  for  the  confessor  had 
often  made  considerable  residences  in  Normandy. 

Hate's  Law  of  Engtatid. 

2.  Place  of  abode  ;  dwelling. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower. 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power. 

Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Understand  the  same 
Of  fish  within  their  wat'ry  residence.  Milton. 

Caprea  had  been  the  retirement  of  Augustus  for 
some  time,  and  the  residence  of  Tiberius  for  several 
years.  Addison. 

3.  [From  resido,  Lat.]  That  which  settles 
at  the  bottom  of  liquors. 

Separation  is  wrought  by  weight,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary residence  or  settlement  of  liquors.  Bacon. 

Our  clearest  waters,  and  such  as  seem  simple 
unto  sense,  are  much  compounded  unto  reason,  as 
may  be  observed  in  the  evaporation  of  water, 
wherein,  besides  a  terreous  residence,  some  salt  is 
also  found.  Brown's  Vulg.  Errors. 

Re'sident.  adj.  [residens,  Lat.  resident, 
Fr.]  Dwelling  or  having  abode  in  any 
place. 

I  am  not  concerned  in  this  objection ;  not 
thinking  it  necessary,  that  Christ  should  be  per- 
sonally present  or  resident  on  earth  in  the  mille- 
nium.  _  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

He  is  not  said  to  be  resident  in  a  place,  who 
comes  thither  with  a  purpose  of  retiring  immedi- 
ately ;  so  also  he  is  said  to  be  absent,  who  is  ab- 
sent with  his  family.  Ayliffe's  Par. 

Re'sident.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
An  agent,  minister,  or  officer  residing  in 
any  distant  place  with  the  dignity  of  an 
ambassador. 

The  pope  fears  the  English  will  suffer  nothing 
like  a  resident  or  consul  in  his  kingdoms.  Addison. 

Reside'ntiary.  adj.  [from  resident.] 
Holding  residence. 

Christ  was  the  conductor  of  the  Israelites  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  their  residentiari/ guardian. 

'  More. 

Resi'dual,    7  adj.  [from  residuum,  Lat.] 
Resi'duary.  J    Relating  to  the  residue  ; 
relating  to  the  part  remaining. 

'Tis  enough  to  lose  tlie  legacy,  or  the  residuary 
advantage  of  the  estate  left  him  by  the  deceased. 

Ayliffe. 

Re'sidue.  n.  s.  [residu,  Fr.  residuum, 
Lat.]  The  remaining  part ;  that  which 
is  left. 

The  causes  are  all  such  as  expel  the  most  vola- 
tile parts  of  the  blood,  and  fix  the  residue- 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
To  Resie'ge.   v.  a,    [re  and  siege,  Fr.] 
To  seat  again.  Obsolete. 

In  wretched  prison  l<mg  he  did  remain. 
Till  they  outreign'd  had  their  utmost  date. 

And  then  therein  resieged  was  again. 
And  ruled  long  with  honourable  state.  Spenser. 
To  RESl'GN.  V.  a.  [resigner,  Fr.  resigno, 
Lat.] 

I.  To  give  up  a  claim  or  possession. 

Resign 

Your  crown  and  kingdom  indirectly  held. 

Shakespeare, 

I'll  to  the  king,  and  signify  to  him. 
That  thus  I  have  resign'd  to  you  my  charge. 

Shakespeare. 

To  her  thou  didst  resign  thy  place.  Milton. 

Phoibus  resigns  his  darts,  and  Jove  .  ' 
His  thunder,  to  the  god  of  love.  Denham. 

Ev'ry  Ismena  would  resign  her  breast ;  ^ 
And  ev'ry  dear  Hippoly  tus  be  blest.  ,PWi>r. 

To  yield  up. 
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Whoever  shall  resign  their  reasons,  either  from 
the  root  of  deceit  in  themselves,  or  inability  to  re- 
sist such  trivial  iiiganations  from  others,  although 
their  condition  may  place  them  above  the  multi- 
tude, yet  are  they  still  within  the  line  of  vulgarity. 

Brown. 

Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back 
All  1  receiv'd.  Milton. 

Those,  who  always  resign  their  judgment  to  the 
last  man  they  heard  or  read,  truth  never  sinks  into 
those  men's  minds  ;  but,  camelion-like,  they  take 
the  colour  of  what  is  laid  before  them,  and  as  soon 
lose  and  resign  it  to  the  next  that  comes  in  their 
way.  Locke. 

3.  To  give  up  in  confidence :  with  up  em- 
phatical. 

What  more  reasonable,  than  that  we  should  in 
all  things  resign  up  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God  ? 

Tillotson. 

4.  To  submit ;  particularly  to  submit  to 
providence. 

Happy  the  man,  who  studies  nature's  laws. 
His  mind  possessing  iu  a  quiet  state. 
Fearless  of  fortune,  and  resign'd  to  fate.  Dryden. 

A  firm,  yet  cautious,  mind. 
Sincere,  though  prudent ;  constant,  yet  resign'd. 

Pope, 

5.  To  submit  without  resistance  or  mur- 
mur. 

What  thou  art,  resign  to  death.  Shahesp 

•  Resigna'tion.  n.  s.  [resignation,  Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  resigning  or  giving  up  a 
claim  or  possession. 

Do  that  office  of  thine  own  good  will  ; 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown.  Shakesp. 

He  intended  to  procare  aresignation  of  the  rights 
of  the  king's  majesty's  sisters  and  others,  entitled 
to  the  possession  of  the  crown.  Hayward. 

2.  Submission  ;  unresisting  acquiescence. 
We  cannot  expect,  that  any  one  should  readily 

quit  his  own  opinion,  and  embrace  ours,  with  a 
blind  resignation  to  an  authority,  which  the  under- 
standing acknowledges  not  Locke. 

There  is  a  kind  of  sluggish  resignation,  as  well  as 
poorness  and  degeneracy  of  spirit,  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  that  very  few  will  recover  themselves  out 
of  it.  •  Addison. 

3.  Submission  without  murmur  to  the 
will  of  God. 

Resi'gner.  n.  s.  [from  resign."]  One 
that  resigns. 

Resi'gnment.  n.  s.  [from  resign.]  Act 
of  resigning. 

Resi'lience,  In.  s.  [{rora  resilio,  Lat.] 

Resi'liency.  3  The  act  of  starting  or 
leaping  back. 

If  you  strike  a  ball  sidelong,  the  rebound  will 
be  as  much  the  contrary  way ;  whether  there  be 

:  any  such  resilience  in  echoes,  that  is,  whether  a 
man  shall  hear  better  if  he  stand  aside  the  body  re- 
percussing,  than  if  he  stand  where  he  speaketh, 
may  be  tried.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Resi'lient.  adj.  [resiliens,  Lat.]  Start- 
ing or  springing  back. 

Resili'tion.  n.  s.  [resilio,  Lat]  The 
act  of  springing  back  ;  resilience. 

RE'SIN.  n.  s.  [resine,  Fr.  resina,  Lat.] 
The  fat  sulphurous  parts  of  some  vege- 
I  table,  which  is  natural  or  procured  by- 
art,  and  will  incorporate  with  oil  or  spirit, 
not  an  aqueous  menstruum.  Those  ve- 
getable substances  that  will  dissolve  in 
water  are  gums,  those  that  will  not  dis- 
solve and  mix  but  with  spirits  or  oil  are 
I'esins.  Quincy. 

RE'siNOtrs.arf/.[from  resin  ;  resineux,  Fr.] 
Containing  resin  ;  consisting  of  resin. 

Resinous  gums,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  are 
let  fall  again,  if  tlie  spirit  be  copiously  diluted. 

Boyle  on  Colours, 
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Re'sinousness.  n.  s.  [from  resinous.'\ 
The  quality  of  being  resinous. 

Resipi'scence.  n.  s.  [resipiscence,  Fr. 
resipiscentia,  low  Lat.]  Wisdom  after 
the  fact ;  repentance. 

7bRESrST.  V.  a.  [resisto,ljxt,resister,Fr.' 

1.  To  oppose  ;  to  act  against. 

Submit  to  God :  resist  the  devil,  and  be  will  flee 

James,  iv. 

To  do  ill  our  sole  delight. 
As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whom  we  resist.  Milton. 

Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  might. 
Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles. Mift. 

Some  forms,  tho'  bright,  no  mortal  man  can  bear. 
Some,  none  resist,  tho'  not  exceeding  fair.  Young, 

2.  Not  to  admit  impression  or  force. 

Nor  keen  nor  solid  could  resist  that  edge.  Mi7ton. 
To  Resi'st.  v.  n.  To  make  opposition. 
All  the  regions 

Do  seemingly  revolt;  and,  who  resist. 

Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance. 

And  perish  constant  fools.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 
Resi'stance,  1  n.  s.  [resistance,  Fr, 
Resistence.  J    This  word,  like  many 

others,  is  differently  written,  as  it  is  sup' 

posed  to  have  come  from  the  Latin  or 

the  French.] 

1.  The  act  of  resisting  ;  opposition. 

Demetrius,  seeing  that  the  land  was  quiet,  and 
that  no  resistance  was  made  against  him,  sent  away 
all  his  forces.  1  Mac. 

2.  The  quality  of  not  yielding  to  force  or 
external  impression. 

The  resistance  of  bone  to  cold  is  greater  than  of 
flesh  ;  for  that  the  flesh  shrinketh,  but  the  bone  re- 
s/stetA,whereby  the  cold  becometli  more  eager. 

Bacon. 

Musick  so  softens  and  disarms  the  mind. 
That  not  an  arrow  does  resistance  find.  Walter. 

The  idea  of  solidity  we  receive  by  our  touch, 
and  it  arises  from  the  resistance  which  we  find  in 
body  to  the  entrance  of  any  other  body  into  the 
place  it  possesses.  Locke. 

But  that  part  of  the  resistance,  which  arises  from 
the  vis  inertice,  is  proportional  to  the  density  of 
the  matter,  and  cannot  be  diminished  by  dividing 
the  matter  into  smaller  parts,  nor  by  any  other 
means,  than  by  decreasing  the  density  of  the 
medium.  Newton's  Opticks. 

Resistibi'lity.  n,  s.  [from  resistible.] 
J .  Quality  of  resisting. 

Whether  the  resktibility  of  Adam's  reason  did 
not  equivalence  the  facility  of  Eve's  seduction, 
we  refer  unto  schoolmen.  Brown 

The  name  body,  being  the  complex  idea  of  ex- 
tension and  resistibility,  together,  in  the  same  sub- 
ject, these  two  ideas  are  not  exactly  one  and  the 
same.  Locke. 
2.  Quality  of  being  resistible. 

It  is  from  corruption,  and  liberty  to  do  evil, 
meeting  with  the  resistibility  of  this  suflScient  grace, 
that  one  resists  it-  Hammond. 
Resi'stible.   adj.  [from  resist.]  That 
may  be  resisted. 

That  is  irresistible  ;  this,  though  potent,  yet  is 
in  its  own  nature  resistible  by  the  will  of  man ; 
though  it  many  times  prevails  by  its  efficacy. 

Hale's  Origin  of'  Mankind. 

Resi'stless.  adj.  [from  resist.]  Irre- 
sistible ;  that  cannot  be  opposed. 

Our  own  eyes  do  every  where  behold  the  sud- 
den and  resistless  assaults  of  death.  Raleigh. 
All  at  once  to  force  resistless  way.  Milton. 
Since  you  can  love,  and  yet  your  error  see, 
The  same  resistless  power  may  plead  for  me.  Dryd. 

She  chang'd  her  state  ; 
Resistless  in  her  love  as  in  her  hate.  Dryden 

Though  tliine  eyes  resisless  glances  dart, 
A  stronger  charm  is  thine,  a  generous  heart.  Logic. 
Reso'lvable.  adj.  [from  resolve.] 
1 ,  That  may  be  referred  or  reduced. 
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_  Pride  Is  of  such  intimate  connection  with  ingra- 
titude that  the  actisns  of  ingratitude  seem  direct- 
ly resolvable  into  pride,  as  the  principal  reason  of 
tnem.  South. 

2.  Dissoluble ;  admitting  separation  of 
parts. 

As  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  resolvable  by  a 
small  heat,  a  greater  heat  coagulates,  so  as  to  turn 
it  horny  like  parchment.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Capable  of  solution,  or  of  being  made 
less  obscure. 

The  effect  is  wonderful  in  all,  and  the  causes 
best  resolvable  from  observations  made  in  the  coun- 
tries themselves,  the  parts  through  which  they 
pass.  Brown's  Vulg.  Errors. 

Re'soluble.  adj.  [resoluble,  Fr.  re  and 
solubilis,  Lat,]  That  may  be  melted  or 
dissolved. 

Three  is  not  precisely  the  number  of  the  distinct 
elements,  whereinto  mixt  bodies  are  resoluble  by 
fire.  Boyle. 

To  RESO'LVE.  v.  a.  {resolve,  Lat.  re- 
soudre,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  inform  ;  to  free  from  a  doubt  or  dif- 
ficulty. 

In  all  things  then  are  our  consciences  best  re« 
solved,  and  in  most  agreeable  sort  unto  God  and 
nature  resolved,  when  they  are  so  far  persuaded,  as 
those  grounds  of  persuasion  will  bear.  ,^  Hooker. 

Give  me  some  breath. 
Before  1  positively  speak  in  this ; 
1  will  resolve  your  grace  immediately.  Shakesp. 

1  canntit  brook  delay,  resolve  me  now  ; 
And  what  your  pleasure  is,  shall  satisfy  me.  Shak. 

Resolve  me,  straiigers.wheiice  and  what  3'ou  are  ? 

J^ryden. 

2.  To  solve ;  to  clear. 

Examine,  sift,  and  resolve  their  alledged  proofs, 
till  you  come  to  the  very  root  whence  they  spring, 
and  it  shall  clearly  appear,  that  the  most  which  can 
be  inferred  upon  such  plenty  of  divine  testimonies, 
is  only  this,  that  some  things,  which  they  main- 
tain, do  seem  to  have  been  out  of  scripture  not  ab- 
surdly gathered.  Hooker. 

I  resolve  the  riddle  of  their  loyalty,  and  give  them 
opportunity  to  let  the  world  see,  they  mean  not 
what  they  do,  but  what  they  say.     King  Charles. 

He  always  bent  himself  rather  judiciously  to 
resolve,  than  by  doubts  to  perplex  a  business. 

Hayward. 

The  gravers,  when  they  have  attained  to  the 
knowledge  of  these  reposes,will  easily  resolve  those 
difficulties  which  perplex  them.  Dryden's  Dufres, 

The  man  who  would  resolve  the  work  of  fate. 
May  limit  number.  Prior.  ' 

Happiness,  it  was  resolved  by  all,  must  be  some  1 
one  uniform  end,  proportioned  to  the  capacities  of  1 
human  nature,  attainable  by  every  man,  iudepen-  | 
dent  on  fortune.  Rogers.  ; 

3.  To  settle  in  an  opinion. 

Good  or  evil  actions,  commanded  or  prohibited 
by  laws  and  precepts  simply  moral,  may  be  resolved 
into  some  dictates  and  principles  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, imprinted  on  man's  heart  at  the  creation. 

White. 

Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth. 
Your  faithful  service,  and  your  toil  in  war.  Shak. 

4.  To  fix  in  a  determination.  This  sense 
is  rather  neutral,  though  in  these  exam- 
ples the  form  be  passive. 

Good  proof 

This  day  affords,  declaring  thee  resolv'd  1 
To  undergo  with  me  one  guilt.  Jlfiftim.  |jj 

I  run  to  meet  th'  alarms, 
Resolv'd  on  death,  resolv'd  to  die  in  arms.  Dryden-ii 

Resolv'd  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage  pack ; 
Nothing  retards  thy  voyage,  unless 
Thy  other  lord  forbids  voluptuousness.  Dryden. 

5.  To  fix  in  constancy  ;  to  conform. 
Quit  presently  the  chapel,  or  resolve  you 

For  more  amazement : 

I'll  make  the  statue  move.  Shakttp. 

6.  To  melt ;  to  dissolve. 

Resolving  is  bringing  a  fluid,  which  is  now  con-| 
creted,  into  the  state  of  fluidity  again.  Arbuthnot-  :  \\ 
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Vegetable  salts  resolve  the  coagulated  humours 
of  a  human  body,  and  attenuate,  by  stimulating 
the  solids,  and  dissolving  the  fluids.  Arbuthnot. 
7.  Toanalize;  to  reduce. 

Into  what  can  we  resolve  tliis  strong  inclination 
of  mankind  to  this  error?  it  is  altogether  un- 
imaginable, but  tliat  the  reason  of  so  universal  a 
consent  should  be  constant.  Tillotson. 

Ye  immortal  souls,  who  once  were  men, 
And  now  resolv'd  to  elements  again.  Dryden 

Tlie  decretals  turn  upon  this  point,  and  resolve 
all  into  a  raonarcliical  power  at  Home.  Baker. 

To  Reso'lve.  v.  n. 

1.  To  determine ;  to  decree  within  one's 
self. 

Confirm'd,  then  I  resolve 
Adam  shall  share  with  me.  Milton. 

Covetousness  is  like  the  sea,  that  receives  the 
tribute  of  all  rivers,  though  far  unlike  it  in  lend- 
ing any  back  ;  therefore  those,  who  have  resolved 
upon  the  thriving  sort  of  piety,  have  seldom  em- 
barked all  their  hopes  in  one  bottom. 

Decay  of  Piety 

2.  To  melt;  to  be  dissolved. 

Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view  ? 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life. 
Which  bleeds  away,  ev'n  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  its  figure  'gainst  the  fire?  Shakesp. 

No  man  condemn  me,  who  has  never  felt 
A  woman's  power,  or  try'd  the  force  of  love; 
All  tempers  yield  and  soften  in  those  fires. 
Our  honours,  interests,  resolved  down, 
Run  in  the  gentle  current  of  our  joys.  Southern. 

When  the  blood  stagjiates  in  any  part,  it  first 
coagul4tes,then  resolves  a.nd  turns  a\Wa.Vin.e.Arbuth. 

3.  To  be  settled  in  opinion. 
Let  men  resolve  of  that  as  they  please :  this 

every  ii-.telligent  being  must  grant,  that  there  is 
something  tliat  is  himself,  that  he  would  have 
happy.  Locke. 
Reso'lve.  re.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Reso- 
lution ;  fixed  determination. 

I'm  glad  you  thus  continue  your  resolve,' 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy,  Shakesp. 

When  he  sees 
Himself  by  dogs,  and  dogs  by  men  pursu'd. 
He  strait  revokes  his  bold  resolves,  and  more 
Repents  his  courage,  than  his  fear  before. 

Denham, 

Cassar's  approach  hath  sunimou'd  us  together. 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves. 

Addison. 

KESo'LVEDLY.arfy.  [from  resolved.]  With 
firmness  and  constancy. 

A  man  may  be  resolvedly  patient  unto  death  ; 
so  that  it  is  not  the  mediocrity  of  resolution, 
which  makes  the  virtue ;  nor  the  extremity, 
which  makes  the  vice.  G-rew. 
Reso'lvedness.  n.  s,  [from  resolved.] 
Resolution ;  constancy ;  firmness. 

This  resolvedness,  this  high  fortitude  in  sin,  can 
with  no  reason  be  imagined  a  preparative  to  its 
remission.  Decay  of'  Piety. 

Reso'lvent.  re.  s.  [resolvens,  Lat.]  That 
"which  has  the  power  of  causing  solu- 
tion. 

In  the  beginning  of  inflammation,  they  require 
repellants ;  and  in  the  increase,  somewhat  of 
mofuenfs  ought  to  be  mixed.  Wiseman. 

Lactescent  plants,  as  lettuce  and  endive,  con- 
tain wholesome  juice,  resolvent  of  the  bile,  ano- 
dyne and  cooling.  Arbuthnot. 

Reso'lver.  n.  s.  [from  resolve.] 

1.  One  that  forms  a  firm  resolution. 

Thy  resolutions  were  not  before  sincere;  con- 
sequently God  that  saw  that,  cannot  be  thought 
to  have  justified  that  unsincere  resolver,  that  dead 
faith.  Hammond. 

2.  One  that  dissolves ;  one  that  separates 
parts. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  or  no  the  fire  be 
the  genuine  and  universal  resolveroi  mixed  bodies. 

Boyle. 

RE'SOLUTE.  adj.  [resolu,  Fr.]  Deter- 
mined; fixed;  constant;  steady;  firm. 
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Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute ;  laugh  to  scorn 
The  pow'r  of  man ;  for  none  of  woman  born 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.  Shakesp. 

Edward  is  at  hand 
Ready  to  fight  ;  therefore  be  resolute.  Shakesp. 

Re'solutely.  adv.  [from  resolute.]  De 
terminately  ;  firmly ;  constantly ;  stea 
dily. 

We  resolutely  must. 
To  the  few  virtues  that  we  have,  be  just. Roscomm. 

A  man,  who  lives  a  virtuous  life,  despises  the 
pleasures  of  sin,  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
allurements  of  sense  persists  resolutely  in  his 
course.  Tillotson. 

Some  of  those  facts  he  examines,  some  he  re- 
solutely denies  ;  others  he  endeavours  to  extenu- 
ate, and  the  rest  he  distorts  with  unnatural  turns. 

Swift. 

Re'soluteness.  n.  s.  [from  resolute.] 
Determinateness ;  state  of  being  fixed 
in  resolution. 

All  that  my  resoluteness  to  make  use  of  my  ears, 
not  tongue,  could  do,  was  to  make  them  acquiesce. 

Boyle. 

Resolu'tion.  w.  s.  [resolutio,  Lat.  reso- 
lution, Fr.] 

1.  Act  of  clearing  difficulties. 

In  matters  of  antiquity,  if  their  originals  escape 
due  relation,  they  fall  into  great  obscurities,  and 
such  as  future  ages  seldom  reduce  into  aresolution. 

Brown. 

Visits,  whether  of  civility,  or  for  resolution  of 
conscience,  or  information  in  points  of  difficulty, 
were  numerous.  Fell. 

The  unravelling  and  resolution  of  thedifliculties, 
that  are  met  with  in  the  execution  of  the  design, 
are  the  end  of  an  action.  Dryden. 

2.  Analysis  ;  act  of  separating  any  thing 
into  constituent  parts. 

To  the  present  impulses  of  sense,  memory,  and 
instinct,  ail  the  sagacities  of  brutes  may  be  re- 
duced ;  though  witty  men,  by  analytical  resolu- 
tion, have  chymically  extracted  an  artificial  logick 
out  of  all  their  actions.  Hale. 

3.  Dissolution. 
In  the  hot  springs  of  extreme  cold  countries,  the 

first  heats  are  unsufferable,  which  proceed  out  of 
tlie  resolution  of  humidity  congealed.  Di^by, 

4.  [From  resolute.]  Fixed  determination ; 
settled  thought. 

I'  th'  progress  of  this  business. 
Ere  a  determinate  resolution. 
The  bishop  did  require  a  respite.  Shakesp. 

0  Lord,  resolutions  of  future  reforming  do  not 
always  satisfy  thy  justice,  nor  preventthy  venge- 
ance for  former  miscarriages.  King  Charles. 

We  spend  our  days  in  deliberating,  and  we 
end  them  without  coming  to  any  resolution. 

L'Estrange. 

How  much  this  is  in  every  man's  power,  by 
making  resolutions  to  himself,  is  easy  to  try. 

Locke. 

The  mode  of  the  will,  which  answers  to  dubita- 
tion,  may  be  called  suspension ;  that  which  an  - 
swers to  invention,  resolution ;  and  that  which,  in 
the  phantastick  will,  is  obstinacy,  is  constancy  in 
the  intellectual.  Grew. 

5.  Constancy ;  firmness ;  steadiness  in 
good  or  bad. 

The  rest  of  the  Helots.which  were  otherwise  scat- 
tered, bent  thitherward,  with  a  new  life  oi  resokt- 
tim ;  as  if  their  captain  had  been  a  root,  out  of 
which  their  courage  had  sprung.  Sidney. 

1  would  unstate  myself  to  be  in  a  due  resolution. 

Shakespeare. 

They,  who  governed  the  parliament,  had  the  re- 
solution to  act  those  monstrous  things.  Clarendon. 

What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope, 
If  not  what  resolution  from  des|)air.  Milton. 

6.  Determination  of  a  cause  in  courts  of 
justice. 

Nor  have  we  all  the  acts  of  parliament  or  of 
judicial  resolutions,  which  might  occasion  such 
alterations.  Hale. 

Re'solutive.  adj.  \resolutus,  Lat.  reso- 
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lutif,  Fr.]    Having  the  power  to  dis- 
solve or  relax. 
Re'sonance.  m.  s.  [from  resono,  Latin.] 
Sound  ;  resound. 

An  ancient  musician  informed  rae,  that  there 
were  some  famous  lutes  that  attained  not  their 
full  seasoning  and  best  resonance,  till  they  were 
about  fourscore  years  old.  Boyle. 

Re'sonant,  flrf/,  [resonnant,  Fr.  resonans, 
Latin,]  Resounding. 

His  volant  touch 
Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  resonant  fugue, 

,  Milton. 

10  Resort,  v.  n.  [ressortir,  Fr.] 

1.  To  have  recourse. 
The  king  thought  it  time  to  resrni  to  other 

counsels,  and  to  provide  force  to  chastise  them, 
who  had  so  much  despised  all  his  gentler  reme- 
dies. Clarendon 

2.  To  go  publickly. 
Thither  shall  all  the  valiant  youth  resort, 

And  from  his  memory  inflame  their  breasts 
To  matchless  valour.  Milton. 
Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resort, 

3.  To  repair  to. 
In  the  very  time  of  Moses' law,  when  God's 

special  commandments  were  most  of  all  required, 
some  festival  days  were  ordained,  and  duly  ob- 
served among  the  Jews,  by  authority  of  the  church 
and  state,  and  the  same  was  not  superstitions ; 
for  our  Saviour  himself  resorted  unto  them.  White. 

The  sons  of  light 
Hasted,  resorted  to  the  summons  high.  Milton. 

To  Argos'  realms  the  victor  god  resorts, 
And  enters  cold  Crotopus'  humble  courts.  Pope. 

4.  To  fall  back.    In  law. 
The  inheritance  of  the  son  never  resorted  to  the 

mother  or  to  any  of  her  ancestors,  but  both  were 
totally  excluded  from  the  succession.  Hale 
Beso'rt.  re.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Frequency;  assembly;  meeting. 
Unknown,  unquestion'd  in  that  thick  resorf, 

Dryden. 

2.  Concourse;  confluence. 
The  like  places  o{  resort  are  frequented  by  men 

out  of  place.  Swift. 

5.  Act  of  visiting. 
Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  resort.  Shakesp. 

4/.  [ressort,  French,]    Movement;  active 
power ;  spring.    A  gallicism. 

Some  know  the  resorts  and  falls  of  business,  that 
cannot  sink  into  the  main  of  it.  Bacon. 

In  fortune's  empire  blindly  thus  we  go. 
We  wander  after  pathless  destiny. 

Whose  dark  resorts  since  prudence  cannot  know. 
In  vain  it  would  provide  for  what  shall  be. Dryden. 

Reso'rter.  re.  s.   [from  resort.]  One 

that  frequents,  or  visits. 
To  Resou'nd.  v.  a.  [resono,  Lat.  reson- 
ner,  French.] 

1.  To  echo ;  to  sound  back  ;  to  return  as 
sound. 

With  other  echo  late  I  taught  your  shades. 
To  answer  and  resound  far  other  song.  Milton. 
And  Albion's  ciitfs  resound  the  rural  lay.  Pope, 

2.  To  celebrate  by  sound. 
The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  with  his  psaltery 

loudly  resounded  the  innumerable  benefits  of  the 
Almighty  Creator.  '  Peacham, 

The  sound  of  hymns,  wherewith  thy  throne 
Incompass'd  shall  resound  thee  ever  blest.  Milton, 

3.  To  sound  ;  to  tell  so  as  to  be  heard  far. 
The  man,  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renown'd. 

Long  exercis'd  in  woes,  oh  muse  I  resoitnd,  P<?pe. 

To  Resou'nd.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  echoed  back. 
What  is  common  fame,  which  sounds  from  all 

quarters  of  the  world,  and  resounds  back  to  them 
again,  but  generally  a  loud,  rattling,  impudent 
lye.  South, 

2.  To  be  much  and  loudly  mentioned. 
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What  resounds  in  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's 
sons.  I  Milton. 

Resou'rce.  n.  s.  [It  is  commonly  writ- 
ten ressource,  which  see  :  ressource,  Fr. 
Skinner  derives  it  from  resoiidre,  Fr.  to 
spring  up.]  Some  new  or  unexpected 
means  that  offer ;  resort ;  expedient. 

Pallas  view'd 
His  foes  pursuing,  and  his  friends  pursu'd  ; 
Us'd  threatnings,  raix'd  with  pray'rs,  his  last  re- 
source ; 

With  these  to  move  their  minds,  with  those  to  fire 
their  force.  Dryden, 

To  Reso'w.  V.  a.  [re  and  sow.]  To  sow 
anew. 

Over  wet  at  sowing  time  hreedeth  much  dearth, 
insomuch  as  tliey  are  forced  to  resow  summer  corn. 

Bacon. 

To  Respea'k.  V,  n.  [re  and  speak.]  To 
answer. 

The  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell. 
And  the  king's  rowse  the  heav'n  shall  bruit  again, 
Respeahing  earthly  thunder.         Shakesp.  Hamlet. 
To  RESPE'CT.  V.  a.  [respectus,  Lat.j 

1.  To  regard  ;  to  have  regard  to. 

Claudio,  1  quake. 
Lest  thou  should'st  seven  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.  Shakesp. 

The  blest  gods  doe  not  love 
Ungodly  actions  ;  but  respect  the  right, 
And  in  the  works  of  pious  men  delight.  Chapman. 

In  orchards  and  gardens  we  do  not  so  much  re- 
spect beauty,  as  variety  of  ground  for  fruits,  trees, 
and  herbs.  Bacon. 

In  judgment-seats,  not  men's  qualities,  but 
causes  only  ought  to  be  respected,  Kettlewnrth. 

2.  [Respecter,  Fr.]  To  consider  with  a 
lower  degree  of  reverence. 

There  is  nothing  more  terrible  to  a  guilty  heart, 
than  the  eye  of  a  respected  friend.  Sidney. 

Whoever  tastes,  let  iiim  with  grateful  heart 
Respect  that  ancient  loyal  house.  Philips. 

I  always  loved  and  respected  Sir  William.  Swift. 

3.  To  have  relation  to  ;  as,  the  allusion  re- 
spects an  ancient  custom. 

4.  To  look  toward. 

The  needle  doth  vary,  as  it  approacheth  the 
.  pole  ;  whereas,  were  there  such  direction  from  the 
rocks,  upon  a  nearer  approachment,  it  would  more 
directly  respect  them.  Brown. 

Palladius  advisetli,  the  front  of  his  house  should 
so  respect  the  South,  that  in  the  first  angle  it  receive 
the  rising  rays  of  the  winter  sun,  and  decline  a 
little  from  the  winter  setting  thereof.  Brown. 

Respe'ct,  n.  s.  [respect,  Fr.  respectus, 
Lat.j 

1 .  Regard ;  attention. 

You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world  ; 
Thej  lose  it,  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care.  Shak. 
1  love 

My  country's  good  with  a  respect  more  tender 
Than  mine  own  life.  Shakesp,  Coriolanus. 

2.  Reverence ;  honour. 

You  know  me  dutiful,  therefore 
Let  me  not  shame  respect:  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consent  and  voice. 

Shakespeare. 

^neas  must  be  drawn  a  suppliant  to  Dido, 
with  respect  in  his  gestures,  and  humility  in  his 
eyes.  Dryden's  Duf'resnoy. 

I  found  the  king  abandon'd  to  neglect ; 
Seen  without  awe,and  serv'd  without  respect.Prior. 

The  same  men  treat  the  Lord's-day  with  as 
little  respect,  and  make  the  advantage  of  rest  and 
leisure  from  their  worldly  affairs  only  an  instru- 
ment to  promote  their  pleasure  and  diversions. 

Nelson. 

3.  Awful  kindness. 

He  that  will  have  his  son  have  a  respect  for  him, 
must  have  a  great  reverence  for  his  son.  Locke. 

4.  Good-will. 

Pembroke  has  got 
A  thousand  pounds  a  year,  for  pure  respect  ; 
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No  other  obligation  ? 

That  promises  more  thousands.  Shakesp. 

The  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  his  offer- 
ing. Genesis, 

5.  Partial  regard. 

It  is  not  good  to  have  respect  of  persons  in  judg- 
ment. Proverbs. 

6.  Reverend  character^ 

Many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome, 
Groaning  under  this  age's  yoke. 
Have  wish'd,  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes, 

Shakespeare. 

7.  Manner  of  treating  others. 

You  must  use  them  with  fit  respects,  according 
to  the  bonds  of  nature ;  but  you  are  of  kin  to 
their  persons,  not  errors.  Bacon. 

The  duke's  carriage  was  to  the  gentlemen  of 
fair  respect,  and  bountiful  to  the  soldier,  according 
to  any  special  value  which  he  spied  in  nny. 

Wctton's  Buckingham. 

8.  Consideration  ;  motive. 

Whatsoever  secret  respects  were  likely  to  move 
them,  for  contenting  of  their  minds,  Calvin  re- 
turned. Hooker. 

The  love  of  him,  and  this  reroert  beside  ; 
For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  JEnglishman, 
Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this. 

Shakespeare. 

Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love, 
I  shall  not  be  his  wife.  Shaltesj).  King  Lear. 

9.  Relation ;  regard. 

In  respect  of  the  suitors  which  attend  you,  do 
them  what  right  injustice,  and  with  as  muclispeed 
as  you  may.  Bacon. 

There  have  been  always  monsters  amongst 
them,  in  respect  of  their  bodies.  Wilkins. 

I  have  represented  to  you  the  excellency  of  the 
christian  religion,  inrespect  of  its  clear  discoveries 
of  the  nature  of  God,  and  in  respect  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  laws.  Tillotson. 

Every  thing  which  is  imperfect,  as  the  world 
must  be  acknowledged  in  many  respects,  had  some 
cause  which  produced  it.  Tillotson. 

They  believed  but  one  supreme  deity,  which, 
with  respect  to  the  various  benefits  men  received 
from  him,  had  several  titles.  Tillotson. 

Respe'ctable.   adj.   [respectable,  Fr.] 

Venerable ;  meriting  respect. 
Respe'cter.  n.  s.  [from  respect,]  One 

that  has  partial  regard. 

Neither  is  any  condition  more  honourable  in  the 
sight  of  God  than  another  ;  otherwise  he  would 
be  a  respecter  of  persons ;  for  he  hatli  proposed  the 
same  salvation  to  all.  Swift, 

Respectful,  adj.  [respect  and  full.] 
Ceremonious ;  full  of  outward  civility. 

Will  you  be  only,  and  for  ever  mine  ? 
From  this  dear  bosom  shall  I  ne'er  be  torn  ? 
Or  you  grow  cold,  respectful,  or  forsworn  ?  Prior. 

With  humble  joy,  and  with  respectful  fear. 
The  list'ning  people  shall  his  story  hear.  Prior. 

Respe'ctfully.  adv.  [from  respectful,] 
With  some  degree  of  reverence. 

To  your  glad  genius  sacrifice  this  day, 
Let  common  meats  respectfully  give  way.  Dryden. 

Respe'ctfulness.  n.  s,  [from  respect- 
ful.] The  quality  of  being  respect- 
ful. 

Respe'ctive.  adj.  [from  respect.] 

1.  Particular ;  relating  to  particular  per- 
sons or  things. 

Moses  mentions  the  immediate  causes,  and  St, 
Peter  the  more  remote  and  fundamental  causes, 
that  constitution  of  the  heavens,  and  that  consti- 
tution of  the  earth,  in  reference  to  their  respective 
waters,  which  made  that  world  obnoxious  to  a 
deluge.  Burnet. 

When  so  many  present  themselves  before  their 
respective  magistrates  to  take  the  oaths,  it  may  not 
be  improper  toawakenadue  sense  of  their  engage- 
ments. Addison. 

2.  [Respectif,  Fr.]  Relative  ;  not  absolute. 
The  medium  intended  is  not  an  absolute,  but  a 
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respective  medium;  the  proportion  recommended 
to  all  is  the  same  ;  but  the  things  to  be  desired  in 
this  proportion  will  vary.  Rogers, 

3.  Worthy  of  reverence.    Not  in  use. 
What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her. 

But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself.'  Shakesp, 

4.  Careful;  cautious;  attentive  to  conse- 
quences. Obsolete. 

Respective  and  wary  men  had  rather  seek  quietly 
their  own,  and  wish  tliat  the  worst  may  go  wefi, 
so  it  be  not  long  of  them,  than  with  pain  and 
hazard  make  themselves  advisers  for  the  common 
good.  Hooker. 

He  was  exceeding  respective  and  precise. 

I  Raleigh. 

Respe'ctively.  adv.  [from  respective?] 

1.  Particularly;  as  each  belongs  to  each. 
TWe  interruption  of  trade  between  the  English 

and  Flemish  began  to  pinch  the  merchants  of  both 
nations,  which  moved  them  by  all  means  to  dis- 
pose their  sovereigns  respectively  to  open  the  in- 
tercourse again.  Bacon. 

The  impressions  from  the  objects  of  the  senses 
do  mingle  respectively  every  one  with  his  kind. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Good  and  evil  are  in  morality,  as  the  East  and 
West  are  in  the  frame  of  the  world,  founded  in 
and  divided  by  that  fixed  and  unalterable  situation, 
which  they  have  respectively  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  universe.  South's  Sermons. 

The  principles  of  those  governments  are  re- 
spectively disclaimed  and  abnorred  by  all  men  of 
sense  and  virtue  in  both  parties.  Addison, 

2.  Relatively  ;  not  absolutely. 

If  there  had  been  no  other  choice,  but  that 
Adam  had  been  left  to  the  universal,  Moses  would 
not  then  have  said,  eastward  in  Eden,  seeing  the 
world  hath  not  East  nor  West,  but  respectively. 

Raleigh 

3.  Partially  ;  with  respect  to  private  views. 
Obsolete. 

Among  the  ministers  themselves,  one  being  so 
far  in  estimation  above  the  rest,  the  voices  of  the 
rest  were  likely  to  be  given  for  the  most  part  re- 
spectively with  a  kind  of  secret  dependency. 

Hooker. 

4.  With  great  reverence.    Not  in  use. 
Honest  Flamiiiius,  you  are  very  respectively  wel- 
come. Shakespeare. 

Respe'rsion,  n,  s.  [respersio,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  sprinkling. 

Respira'tion.  n.  s.  [respiration,  Fr. 
respiratio,  from  respiro,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  breathing. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana  affirmed,  that  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  tlie  sea  was  the  respiration  of  the 
world,  drawing  in  water  as  breath,  and  putting  it 
forth  again.  Bacon. 

Syrups  or  other  expectoratives  do  not  advan- 
tage in  coughs,  by  slipping  down  between  the 
epiglottis  ;  for,  as  I  instanced  before,  that  must 
necessarily  occasion  a  greater  cough  and  diflSculty 
of  respiration,  Harvey  on  Consumptions, 

The  alithor  of  nature  foreknew  the  necessity  of 
rains  and  dews  to  the  present  structure  of  plants, 
and  the  uses  of  respiration  to  animals  ;  and  there- 
fore created  those  correspondent  properties  iu  the 
atmosphere.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

2.  Relief  from  toil. 

Till  the  day 
Appear  of  respiration  to  the  just. 
And  vengeance  to  the  wicked.      "  Milttm. 

To  Respi're.  v.  n.  [respiro,  Lat.  respi' 
rer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  breathe. 

The  ladies  gasp'd,  and  scarcely  could  respire;  ■ 
The  breath  they  drew,  no  longer  air,  but  fire, 
The  fainty  knights  were  scorcn'd.  Dryden, 

2.  To  catch  breath. 

Till  breathless  both  themselves  aside  retire. 
Where  foaming  wrath,  their  cruel  tusks  they  whet. 
And  trample  th'  earth  the  whiles  they  may 
respire,  Spenser, 
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1,  a  pris'ner  chain'd,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprison'd  also,  close  and  damp. 
Unwholesome  draught ;  but  here  1  feel  amends. 
The  breath  of  heav'n  fresh  blowing,  jjure,  and 
sweet. 

With  day-spring  born  ;  here  leave  me  to  respire. 

Milton. 

3.  To  rest ;  to  take  rest  from  toil. 
Hark !  he  strikes  the  golden  lyre  ; 
And  see  !  the  tortur'd  ghosts  respire, 
See  shady  forms  advance !         Pnpe's  St.  Cecilia. 

RESPITE,  n.  s.  [respit,  Fr.] 

1 .  Reprieve  ;  suspension  of  a  capital  sen- 
tence. 

I  had  a  hope  to  spend 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day, 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.  Milton. 

Wisdom  and  eloquence  in  vain  would  plead 
One  moment's  respite  for  the  learned  head  ; 
Judges  of  writings  and  of  men  have  died.  Prior. 

2.  Pause  ;  interval. 

The  fox  then  counsel'd  th'  ape,  for  to  require 
Respite  till  morrow  t'answer  bis  desire.  iipenser. 

This  customary  war,  which  troubleth  all  the 
world,  giveth  little  respite  or  breathing  time  of 
peace,  doth  usually  borrow  pretence  from  the  ne- 
cessity, to  make  itself  appear  more  honest.liakigh. 

Some  pause  and  respite  only  1  require. 
Till  with  my  tears  I  shall  have  quench'd  my  fire. 

Denham. 

To  Respi'te.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  relieve  by  a  pause. 

In  what  bow'r  or  shade 
Thou  find'st  him,  from  the  heat  of  noon  retir'd, 
To  respite  his  day-labour  with  repast, 
Or  with  repose.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

2.  [Respiter,  old  Fr.]  To  suspend ;  to  delay. 

An  act  passed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  officers 
of  the  king's  army,  by  which  they  were  promised 
payment,  in  November  following  ;  till  which  time 
they  were  to  respite  it,  and  be  contented  that  the 
common  soldiers  and  inferior  officers  should  be 
satisfied  upon  their  disbanding.  Clarendon. 

Resple'ndence.1  w.  s.  [from  resplen- 
Resple'ndency.  J      dent.l  Lustre; 
brightness  ;  splendour. 

Sou  !  thou  in  whom  my  glory  I  behold 
In  full  resplendence,  heir  of  all  ray  might.  Milton. 

To  neglect  that  supreme  resplendency,  that  shines 
in  God,  for  those  dim  representations  of  it  in  the 
creature,  is  as  absurd  as  it  were  for  a  Persian  to 
offer  his  sacrifice  to  a  parhelion  instead  of  adoring 
the  sun.  Boyle. 

RESPLENDENT,  adj.  \resphndens,  Lat  ] 
Bright ;  shining ;  having  a  beautiful 
lustre. 

Rich  in  commodities,  beautiful  in  situation, 
resplendent  in  all  glory.  Camden's  Remains. 

There  all  within  full  rich  array'd  he  found. 
With  royal  arras  and  resplendent  gold.  Spenser. 

The  ancient  electrum  had  in  it  a  fifth  of  silver 
to  the  gold,  and  made  a  compound  metal,  as  fit 
for  most  uses  as  gold,  and  more  resplendent . Bacon. 

Empress  of  this  fair  world,  resplendent  Eve  ! 

Milton. 

Every  body  looks  most  splendid  and  luminous 
in  the  light  of  its  own  colour  ;  cinnaber  in  the  bo- 
laogeneal  light  is  most  resplendent,  in  the  green 
light  it  is  manifestly  less  resplendent,  in  the  blue 
light  still  less.  Newton's  Opticks. 

Resplendent  brass,  and  moie  resplendent  dames. 

Pope. 

Resple'ndently.  adv.  [from  resple?i- 
dent.']  With  lustre ;  brightly ;  splen- 
didly. 

To  PiESPO'ND.  V.  n.  [respondeo,  Lat.  re- 
spondre,  Fr.] 

1.  To  answer.    Little  used.  - 

2.  To  correspond  ;  to  suit. 

To  ev'ry  theme  responds  thy  various  lay  •, 
^    Here  rowls  a  torrent,  there  meanders  p\iiy. Broome. 
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Respondent,  n.s.  [respondens,  Lat.] 

1.  An  fuiswer  in  a  suit. 

In  giving  an  answer,  the  respondent  should  be  in 
court,  and  jiersonally  admonished  by  the  judge  to 
answer  the  judge's  interrogation.  Ayli§e's  Pcei-erg. 

2.  One  vi^hose  province,  in  a  set  disputa- 
tion, is  to  refute  objections. 

How  becomingly  does  Philopolis  exercise  bis 
office,  and  seasonably  commit  the  opponent  with 
the  respondent,  like  a  long  practised  moderator 

More. 

The  respondent  may  easily  shew,  that  though 
wine  may  do  all  this,  yet  it  may  be  finally  hurt- 
ful to  the  soul  and  body  of  him.     Watts's  Logick. 

Respo'nse.  n.  s.  [responsum,  Lat.] 

1 .  An  answer ;  commonly  an  oraculous 
answer. 

Mere  natural  piety  has  taught  men  to  receive 
the  responses  of  the  gods  with  all  possible  venera- 
tion. Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  oracles,  which  had  before  flourished,  be- 
gan to  droop,  and  from  giving  responses  in  verse, 
descended  to  prose,  and  wiihin  a  while  were  ut- 
terly silenced.  Hammond. 

2.  [Respons,  Fr.]  Answer  made  by  the 
congregation,  speaking  alternately  with 
the  priest  in  publick  worship. 

To  make  his  parishioners  kneel  and  join  in  the 
responses,  he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  hassock  and 
common  prayer  book.  Addison. 

3.  Reply  to  an  objection  in  a  formal  dis- 
putation. 

Let  the  respondent  not  turn  opponent ;  except 
in  retorting  the  argument  upon  bis  adversary  af- 
ter a  direct  response  ;  and  even  this  is  allowed  only 
as  a  confirmation  of  his  own  response.  ]Vatts, 

Respo'nsible.  adj.  [from  msponsus,  Lat.] 

1.  Answerable;  accountable. 

Heathens,  who  have  certainly  the  talent  of  na- 
tural knowledge,  are  responsible  for  it.  Hammond. 

He  as  much  satisfies  the  itch  of  telling  news  ; 
he  as  much  persuades  his  hearers  ;  and  all  this 
while  be  has  his  retreat  secure,  and  stands  not 
responsible  for  the  truth  of  his  relations. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Capable  of  discharging  an  obligation. 

The  necessity  of  a  proportion  of  money  to  trade 
depends  on  money  as  a  pledge,  which  writing  can- 
not supply  the  place  of ;  since  the  bill,  1  receive 
from  one  man,  will  not  be  accepted  as  security  by 
another,  he  not  knowing  that  the  bill  is  legal,  or 
that  the  man  bound  is  honest  or  responsible.  Locke. 

Responsibleness.  n.  s.  [from  responsi- 
ble.'] State  of  being  obliged  or  qualified 
to  answer. 

Respo'nsion.  71.  s.  [rcsponsio,  Lat]  The 

act  of  answering. 
Respo'nsive.  adj.  [responsif,  Fr.  from 

responsus,  Lat.] 

1.  Answering;  making  answer. 

A  certificate  is  a  responsive  letter,  or  letter  by 
way  of  answer.  .      Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

2.  Correspondent ;  suited  to  something  else. 

Sing  of  love  and  gay  desire. 
Responsive  to  the  warbling  lyre.  Fenton. 

Be  there  Demodocus  the  bard  of  fame. 
Taught  by  the  gods  to  please,  when  high  he  sings 
The  vocal  lay  responsive  to  the  strings.  Pope. 

Respo'nsory.  adj.  [responsorius,  Lat.] 

Containing  answer.] 
REST.  n.  s.  [jieft,  Sax.  ruste,  Dut] 

1.  Sleep ;  repose. 

All  things  retir'd  to  rest. 
Mind  us  of  like  repose.  Milton. 
My  tost  limbs  are  wearied  into  rest.  Pope. 

2.  The  final  sleep ;  the  quietness  of  death. 

Oft  with  holy  hymns  he  charm'd  their  ears ; 
For  David  left  him,  when  he  went  to  rest. 
His  lyre.  Dryden's  Parson. 
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3.  Stillness ;  cessation  or  absence  of  motion. 

Putrefaction  asketh  rest;  for  the  subtle  motion, 
which  putrefaction  requireth,  is  disturbed  by  any 
agitation.  Bacon. 

What  cause  mov'd  the  Creator,  in  his  holy  rest, 
So  late  to  build  ?  Milton. 

All  things  past  are  equally  and  perfectly  atrest; 
and  to  this  way  of  consideration  of  them  are  all 
one,  whether  they  were  before  the  world,  or  bu; 
yesterday.  Locke_ 

4.  Quiet ;  peace  ;  cessation  from  disturb- 
ance. 

I.earu  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart  ; 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  Mattheni. 

He  giveth  you  rest  from  all  your  enemies.  Deut. 

'Scap'd  from  such  storms  of  pow'r,  holding  it  best 
To  be  below  herself  to]be  at  rest. Dryden's  Civ.War, 

The  root  cut  olF,  from  whence  these  tumults  rose, 
He  should  have  rest,  the  commonwealth  repose. 

Daiiiel. 

Thus  fenc'd,  but  not  at  rest  or  ease  of  mind. 

Milton. 

Where  can  a  frail  man  hide  him  ?  in  what  arms 
Shall  a  short  life  enjoy  a  little  rest  ?  Fanshaw. 

With  what  a  load  of  vengeance  am  I  prest. 
Yet  never,  never,  can  I  hope  for  rest ; 
For  when  my  heavy  burden  1  remove. 
The  weight  falls  down,  and  crushes  her  I  love. 

Dry  den. 

Like  the  sun,  it  had  light  and  agility  ;  it  knew 
no  rest  but  in  motion,  no  quiet  but  in  activity. 

South's  Sermons. 

Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go  Pope. 
The  grave,  where  ev'n  the  great  find  rest.  Pope. 

5.  Cessation  from  bodily  labour. 

There  (he  wear^'  be  at  rest.  Job,  iii.  IT. 

The  Christian  chuscth  for  his  day  of  rest  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  that  he  might  thereby  pro- 
fess himself  a  servant  of  God,  wbo  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  vanquislied  Satan.  Nelson. 

G.  Support ;  that  on  which  any  thing  leans 

or  rests. 

Forth  prick'd  Clorinda  from  the  throng. 
And  'gainst  Tancredie  set  lier  spear  in  rest. 

Fairjax. 

A  man  may  think,  that  a  musket  may  be  shot 
off  as  well  upon  the  arm,  as  upon  a  rest  ;  but  when 
all  is  done,  good  counsel  setteth  business  straight. 

Bacon. 

Their  vizors  clos'd,  their  lances  in  the  rest. 
Or  at  the  helmet  pointed,  or  the  crest  ; 
They  speed  the  race.  Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

Take  the  handle  in  your  right  hand,  and  clasp- 
ing the  blade  of  it  in  your  left,  lean  it  steady  upon 
the  rest,  holding  the  edge  a  little  aslant  over  the 
work,  so  as  a  corner  of  the  thin  side  of  the  chissel 
may  bear  upon  the  rest,  and  the  flat  side  of  the 
chissel  may  make  a  small  angle  with  the  rest. 

Moxon. 

7.  Place  of  repose. 

Sustain'd  bv  him  with  comforts,  till  we  end 
In  dust,  our  final  rest  and  native  home.  Milton. 

8.  Final  liope. 

Sea  fights  have  been  final  to  the  war,  but  this 
is,  when  princes  set  up  their  rest  upon  the  battle. 

Bacon. 

This  answer  would  render  their  counsels  of  less 
reverence  to  the  people,  if  upon  those  reasons, 
they  should  recede  from  what  they  had,  with  that 
confidence  and  disdain  of  the  house  of  peers,  de- 
manded of  the  king ;  they  therefore  resolved  to 
set  up  their  rest  upon  that  stake,  and  to  go  through 
with  it,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Clarendon. 

9.  [Resff,  Fr.  quod  restat,  Lat.]  Remain- 
der ;  what  remains. 

Religion  gives  part  of  its  reward  in  hand,  the 
present  comfort  of  having  done  our  duty  ;  and  for 
the  rest,  it  oii'ers  us  the  best  security  that  heaven 
can  give.  Tillotscm. 

The  pow'r  in  glory  shone. 
By  her  bent  bow  and  her  keen  arrows  known. 
Tile  rest  a  huntress.  Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

Rest.  adj.  [resies,  Fr.  quod  restat,  Lat.] 
Others  ;  those  not  included  in  any  pro- 
position. 
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By  description  of  their  qualities,  many  things 
may  be  learned  concerning  the  rest  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Abbot. 

They  had  no  other  consideration  of  the  publick, 
than  that  no  disturbance  might  interrupt  Iheir 
quiet  iu  their  own  days;  and  that  the  rat,  who 
had  larger  hearts  and  more  publick  spirits,  would 
extend  their  labour,  activity,  and  advice  only  to 
secure  the  empire  at  home  by  all  peaceable  arts. 

Clarendon. 

Plato,  and  the  rest  of  the  philosophers,  acknow- 
ledged the  unity,  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
providence  of  the  supreme  God.  Stillingfieet. 

Arra'd  like  the  rat,  the  Trojan  prince  apjjears, 
And  by  his  pious  labour  urges  theirs.  Dryden. 

Upon  so  equal  terms  did  tliey  all  stand,  that  no 
one  liad  a  fairer  pretence  of  riglit  than  the  rest. 

Woodward. 

To  Rest.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun,] 

1.  To  sleep ;  to  be  asleep  ;  to  slumber. 

Fancy  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  rests.  Milton. 

2.  To  sleep  the  final  sleep ;  to  die. 

Glad  I'd  lay  me  down. 
As  in  my  mother's  lap  ;  there  I  should  rest, 
And  sleep  secure.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  at  quiet ;  to  be  at  peace ;  to  be 

without  disturbance. 

Thither  let  us  tend 
From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves, 
There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there.  Milton. 

4.  To  be  without  motion ;  to  be  still. 

Over  the  tent  a  cloud  shall  rest  by  day.  Milton. 

5.  To  be  fixed  in  any  state  or  opinion. 

He  will  not  rest  content,  though  thou  givest 
many  gifts.  Proverbs. 

Every  creature  has  a  share  in  the  common  bless- 
ings of  providence  ;  and  every  creature  should 
rest  well  satisfied  with  its  proportion  in  them. 

L'  Estrange. 

After  such  a  lord  I  rest  secure, 
Thou  wilt  no  foreign  reins  or  Trojan  load  endure. 

Dryden. 

Thfere  yet  survives  the  lawful  heir 
Of  Sancho's  blood,  whom,  when  I  shall  produce, 
I  rest  assur'd  to  see  you  pale  with  fear.  Dryden. 

6.  To  cease  from  labour. 

Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy  work,  and  on  the 
seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest.  Exodus  xxiii.  12. 

The  ark  went  before,  to  search  out  a  resting 
place  for  them.  Numbers  x.  S3. 

From  work 

Resting,  he  bless'd  the  seventh  day.  Milton. 

When  you  enter  into  the  regions  of  death,  you 
rest  from  all  your  labours  and  your  fears.  Taylor. 

7.  To  be  satisfied  ;  to  acquiesce. 

To  urge  the  foe  to  battle. 
Prompted  by  blind  revenge  and  wild  despair, 
Were  to  refuse  th'  awards  of  providence. 
And  not  to  rest  in  heaven's  determination./irfrfison. 

8.  To  lean ;  to  recline  for  support  or  quiet. 

On  him  I  rested, 
And,  not  without  consid'ring,  fix'd  my  fate.  Dryd. 

Sometimes  it  rests  upon  testimony,  when  testi- 
mony of  right  has  nothing  to  do ;  because  it  is 
easier  to  believe,  than  to  be  scientificallly  in- 
structed. Locke. 

The  philosophical  use  of  words  conveys  the 
precise  notions  of  things,  which  the  mind  may  rest 
upon,  and  be  satisfied  with,  in  its  search  after 
knowledge.  Locke. 

9.  \_Resto,  Lat.  rester,  Fr.]    To  be  left; 
to  remain. 

Fall'n  he  is  ;  and  now 
What  rests,  but  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass 
On  his  transgression  ?  Milton's  Par.  Lost 

There  resteth  the  comparative  ;  that  is,  its  being 
granted,  that  it  is  either  lawful  or  binding,  yet 
whether  other  things  be  not  preferred  before  it,  as 
extirpation  of  heresies.  Bacon. 
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To  Rest.  v.  a. 

1.  To  lay  to  rest. 

Your  piety  has  paid 
All  needful  rites,  to  rest  my  wand'ring  shade. Dri/d. 

2.  To  place  as  on  a  support. 

As  the  vex'd  world,  to  find  repose,  at  last, 
Itself  into  Augustus'  arms  did  cast ; 
So  England  now  doth,  with  like  toil  opprest. 
Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  mt.  Waller. 

The  protestants  having  well  studied  the  fathers 
were  now  willing  to  mt  their  cause,  not  upoi 
scripture  only,  but  fathers  too  ;  so  far  at  least  as 
the  three  first  centuries.  Waterland. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown.  Cray. 

Resta'gnant.  adj.  [restagnans,  Lat." 
Remaining  without  flow  or  motion. 

Upon  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  the  air,  which 
bears  against  the  restagnant  quicksilver,  is  less 
pressed  by  the  less  ponderous  incumbent  air.jBo!//e. 

To  RESTA'GNATE.  v.  n.  \re  and  stag- 
nate.^   To  stand  without  flow. 

The  blood  returns  thick,  and  is  apt  iorestagnate. 

Wiseman 

Restagna'tion.  n.  s.  [from  restagnate.' 

The  state  of   standing  without  flow, 

course,  or  motion. 
Restaura'tion.  n.  s.  [restauro,  Lat 

The  act  of  recovering  to  the  former 

state. 

Adam  is  in  us  an  original  cause  of  our  nature 
and  of  that  corruption  of  nature  which  causeth 
death  ;  Christ  as  the  cause  original  oi  restauralion 
to  life.  Hooker. 

O  my  dear  father  !  restauratioji  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips ;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms,  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made.  Shakesp. 

Spermatical  parts  will  not  admit  a  regeneration, 
much  less  will  they  receive  an  integral  restaura- 
tion.  Brown. 

To  Restem.  v.  a.  [re  and  stem.^  To  force 
back  against  the  current. 

How  they  restem 
Their  backward  course,  bearing  with  frank  ap 
pearance 

'Towards  Cyprus.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Re'stful.  adj.  [rest  and  full.]  Quiet; 
being  at  rest. 

Is  not  my  arm  of  length. 
That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court. 
As  far  as  Calais  to  my  uncle's  head  Shakesp. 

Restha'rrow.  n.  s.   A  plant, 
RESTITF.  adj.  [restif,  Fr.  restivo,  Ital.] 

1.  Unwilling  to  stir;  resolute  against  go^ 
ing  forward  ;  obstinate  ;  stubborn.  It  is 
originally  used  of  an  horse,  that  though 
not  wearied,  will  not  be  driven  forward. 

All,  who  before  him  did  ascend  the  throne, 
Labour'd  to  draw  three  restive  nations  on.  Roscom. 

This  restif' stubbornness  is  never  to  be  excused 
under  any  pretence  whatsoever.  L'Estrange. 

Some,  with  studious  care. 
Their  mfiy  steeds  in  sandy  plains  prepare.  Dryd. 

The  archangel,  when  discord  was  restive,  and 
would  not  be  drawn  from  her  beloved  monastery 
with  fair  words,  drags  her  out  with  many  stripes. 

Dryden's  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

So  James  the  drowsy  genius  wakes 
Of  Britain,  lung  entranc'd  in  charms, 
Restiff,  and  slumb'rijig  on  its  arras.  Dryden. 

The  pamper'd  colt  will  discipline  disdain. 
Impatient  of  the  lash,  and  restiff' to  the  rein.  Dryd. 

2.  Being  at  rest;  being  less  in  motion. 
Not  used. 

Palsies  oftenest  happen  upon  the  left  side  ;  the 
most  vigorous  part  protecting  itself,  and  protrud- 
ing the  matter  upon  the  weaker  arid  restive  side. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Err^ 
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Resti'fness.  n.  s.  [from  restiff.]  Obsti- 
nate reluctance. 

Overt  virtues  bring  forth  praise  ;  but  secret 
virtues  bring  forth  fortune  :  certain  deliveries  of 
a  man's  self,  which  the  Spanish  name  disembol- 
tura,  partly  expresseth,  where  there  be  not  stands 
nor  restiveness  in  a  man's  nature  ;  but  the  wheels 
of  his  mind  keep  way  with  the  wheels  of  his  for- 
tune.    _  _  Bacon. 

That  it  gave  occasion  to  some  men's  further 
restiveness,  is  imputable  to  their  own  depraved 
tempers.  King  Charles. 

Resti'nction.  n.  s.   [restmctus,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  extinguishing. 
Restitu'tion.  n.  s.  [restitutio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  restoring  what  is  lost  or  talsen 
away. 

To  subdue  an  usurper,  should  be  no  unjust  en- 
terprise or  wrongful  war,  but  a  restitution  of  an- 
cient rights  unto  the  crown  of  England,  from 
whence  they  were  most  unjustly  expelled  and  long 
kept  out.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

He  would  pawn  his  fortunes 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  cail'd  your  vanquisher.      Shakesp.  Coriolanut. 

He  restitution  to  the  value  makes  ; 
Nor  joy  in  his  extorted  treasure  takes.  Sandys. 

Whosoever  is  an  effective  real  cause  of  doing  a 
neighbour  wrong,  by  what  instrument  soever  he 
does  it,  is  bound  to  make  restitution.  Taylor, 

111  case  our  offence  against  God  hath  been  com- 
plicated with  injury  to  men,  it  is  but  reasonable 
we  should  make  restitution.  Tillotsoxi. 

A  great  man,  who  has  never  been  known  wil- 
lingly to  pay  a  just  debt,  ought  not  all  of  a  sudden 
to  be  introduced,  making  rafitution  of  thousands 
he  has  cheated  :  let  it  suffice  to  pay  twenty  pounds 
to  a  friend,  who  has  lost  his  note.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  act  of  i-ecovering  its  former  state  or 
posture. 

In  the  woody  parts  of  plants,  which  are  their 
bones,  the  principles  are  so  compounded,  as  to 
make  them  flexible  without  joints,  and  also  elas- 
tick  ;  that  so  their  loots  may  yield  to  stones,  and 
their  trunks  to  the  winri,  with  a  power  of  restitu- 
tion Grew. 

Re'stless.  adj.  [from  rest.] 

1.  Being  without  sleep. 

Restless  be  pass'd  the  remnants  of  the  night. 
Till  the  fresh  air  proclaim'd  the  morning  nigh  : 

And  burning  ships,  the  martyrs  of  the  fight. 
With  paler  fires  beheld  the  eastern  sky.  Dryden. 

2.  Unquiet ;  without  peace. 

Ease  to  the  body  sonic,  none  to  the  mind 
From  restless  thoughts,  that  like  a  deadly  swarm 
Of  hornets  arm'd,  no  sooner  found  alone. 
But  rush  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 
Times  past,  what  once  I  was,  and  what  I'm  now. 

Milton. 

Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargick  dream, 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme  ?  Denham. 

We  find  our  souls  disordered  and  restless,  tossed 
and  disquieted  by  passions,  ever  seeking  happi- 
ness in  the  enjoyments  of  this  world,  and  ever 
missing  what  they  seek.  Atterbury. 

W  hat  tongue  can  speak  the  restless  monarch's 
woes. 

When  God  and  Nathan  were  declar'd  his  foes.' 

Prior. 

3.  Unconstant ;  unsettled. 

He  was  stout  of  courage,  strong  of  hand, 
Bold  was  his  heart,and  rest/ess  was  hisspright.fair/; 

He's  proud,  fantastick,  apt  to  change. 
Restless  at  home,  and  ever  prone  to  range.  Dryden, 

4.  Not  still ;  in  continual  motion. 

How  could  nature  on  their  orbs  impose 
Such  restless  revolution,  day  by  day 
Repeated  ?  Milton. 

Re'stlessly.  adv.  [from  restless.]  With- 
out rest ;  unquietly. 

When  the  mind  casts  and  turns  itself  restlesh) 
from  one  thing  to  another,  strains  this  power  of 
the  soul  to  apprehend,  that  to  judge,  another  to 
divide,  a  fourth  to  remember  :  thus  tracing  out  the 
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nice  and  scarce  observable  difference  of  some 
things,  and  the  real  agreement  of  others  ;  at  Icngtli 
it  brings  all  the  ends  of  a  long  hypothesis  together. 

Soatli. 

Re'stlesness.  n.  s.  [from  restless.] 

1.  Want  of  sleep. 

Resttesness  and  intermission  from  sleep,  grieved 
persons  are  molested  with,  whereby  the  blood  is 
dried.  Harvey. 

2.  Want  of  rest ;  iinquietness. 

Let  him  keep  the  rest. 
But  keep  them  with  repininor  restlesness  ! 
Let  him  be  rich  and  weary,  that  at  least, 
If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 
May  toss  hiui  to  ray  breast.  Herbert. 

i'soufrht  my  bed,  in  hopes  relief  to  find, 
But  restlesness  was  mistress  of  my  mind.  Harte. 

S.  Motion  ;  agitation. 

The  trembling  restlesness  of  the  needle,  in  any 
but  the  north  point  of  the  compass,  manifests  its 
inclination  to  the  pole  ;  which  its  wavering  and 
its  rest  bear  equal  witness  to.  Boyle. 

Resto'rable,  adj.  [from  restore.']  What 
may  be  restored. 

By  cutting  turf  without  any  regularity,  great 
quantities  of  restorable  land  are  made  utterly  des- 
perate. Swift. 

Restora'tion.  n.  s,  [from  restore;  re- 

stauration,  Fr.] 
J .  The  act  of  replacing  in  a  former  state. 
This  is  properly  restauration. 

Hail,  royal  Albion,  hail  to  thee. 
Thy  longing  people's  expectation! 

Sent  from  the  gods  to  set  us  free 
From  bondage  and  from  usurpation  : 

Behold  the  dilferent  climes  agree. 
Rejoicing  in  thy  restoration.         Vry/ien's  Albion. 

The  Athenians,  now  deprived  of  the  only  per- 
son that  was  able  to  recover  their  losses,  repent  of 
their  rashness,  and  endeavour  in  raiii  for  his  resto- 
ration. Swift. 

2.  Recovery. 

The  change  is  great  in  this  restoration  of  the  man, 
from  a  state  of  spiritual  darkness,  to  a  capacity  of 
perceiving  divine  truth.  Rogers. 

Resto'rative.  adj.  [from  7-estore.]  That 
which  has  the  power  to  recruit  life. 

Their  tastes  no  knowledge  works  at  least  of  evil; 
But  life  preserves,  destroys  life's  enemy. 
Hunger,  with  sweet  restorative  delight.  Milton. 

Resto'rative.  n.  s.  [from  restore.]  A 
medicine  that  has  the  power  of  recruit- 
ing life. 

I  will  kiss  thy  lips  ; 
Haply  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them. 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative.  Shahesp. 

God  saw  it  necessary  by  such  mortifications  to 
quench  the  boundless  rage  of  an  insatiable  intem- 
perance, to  make  the  weakness  of  the  tlesli  the 
physick  and  restorative  of  the  spirit.  South's  Sermons. 

Asses  milk  is  an  excellent  restoi'ative  in  con- 
sumptions. Mortimer. 

He  prescribes  an  English  gallon  of  asses  milk, 
especially  as  a  restorative.  Arbuthnot. 

To  RESTO  RE,  v.  a.  [restaurer,  Fr.  re- 
stanro,  Lat.] 

1.  To  give  back  what  has  been  lost  or  taken 
away. 

Restore  the  man  his  wife.  Genesis,  xx.  7. 

He  sliall  restore  in  the  principal,  and  arid  the 
fifth  part  more.  Leviticus,  vi.  .5. 

She  lands  him  on  his  native  shores, 
Ajid  to  his  father's  longing  arms  restores.  Dryden. 

2,  To  bring  back. 

The  father  hanish'd  virtue  shall  restore, 
And  crimes  shall  threat  the  guilty  world  no  more. 

Dryden. 

Thus  pencils  can,  by  one  slight  touch,  restore 
Siiii'c's  to  that  changed  face,  that  wept  before. 

Dryden . 
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3.  To  retrieve;  to  bring  back  from  dege- 
neration, declension,  or  ruin,  to  its  for- 
mer estate. 

Loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  it,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat.  Milton. 

Th'  archangel  paus'd 
Between  the  world  destroy'd  and  world  restnrd. 

Milton. 

These  artificial  experiments  are  but  so  many  es- 
says, whereby  men  attempt  to  restore  themselves 
from  the  first  general  curse  inflicted  upon  their 
labours.  M'ilkins's  Mathematical  Magick. 

In  his  Odyssey s.  Homer  explains,  that  the  hard- 
est difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  labour,  and  our 
fortune  restored  after  llie  severest  afflictions.  Prior. 

4.  To  cure  ;  to  recover  from  disease. 

Garth,  faster  than  a  plague  destroys,  restores. 

Gran. 

5.  To  recover  passages  in  books  from  cor- 
ruption. 

Resto'rer.  n.  s.  [from  restore.]  One 
that  restores  ;  one  that  recovers  the  lost, 
or  repairs  the  decayed. 

Next  to  the  Son, 
Destin'd  resfom- of  mankind,  by  whom 
New  heav'n  and  earth  shall  to  the  ages  rise.  Mihore. 

I  foretel  you,  as  the  restorer  of  poetry.  Dryden. 

Here  are  ten  thousand  persons  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  a  low  diet  and  moderate  exercise,  w  ho 
are  the  only  great  mforei'S  of  our  breed,  without 
which,  the  nation  would  in  au  age  become  one 
great  hospital.  Swift. 

To  RESTRAl'N.  v.  a.  [restreindre,  Fr. 
restringo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  withhold  ;  to  keep  in. 

If  she  restrain'd  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
'Tis  to  such  wholesome  end  as  clears  her.  Shahesp. 

The  gods  will  plague  thee. 
That  thou  restrain'st  from  me  the  duty,  whi<:h 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs.     Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

2.  To  repress  ;  to  keep  in  awe. 

The  law  of  nature  would  be  in  vain,  if  there  were 
nobody  that,  iu  the  state  of  nature,  had  a  power  to 
execute  that  law,  and  thereby  preserve  the  inno- 
cent and  restraiti  offenders.  Locke. 

That  all  men  may  be  restrained  frem  doing  hurt 
to  one  another,  the  execution  of  the  law  of  nature 
is  in  that  state  put  into  every  man's  hand,  whereby 
every  one  has  a  right  to  punish  the  transgressors  to 
such  a  degree  as  may  hinder  its  violation.  Locke. 

3.  To  suppress  ;  to  hinder ;  to  repress. 

Merciful  pow'rs  ! 
Restrain  in  hje  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Compassion  gave  him  up  to  tears 
A  space,  till  firmer  thoughts  restrain'd  excess, Milt. 

4.  To  abridge. 

Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrain'd. 
And  pray'd  me  oft  forbearance.  Shakesp. 

Though  they  two  were  committed,  at  least  re- 
strained of  their  liberty,  yet  this  discovered  too 
much  of  the  humour  of  the  court.  Clarendon. 

5.  To  pull  tight. 

His  horse,  with  a  haif  checked  bit,  and  a  head 
stall  of  sheep's  leather,  which  being  restrained  to 
keep  him  from  stumbling,  hath  been  often  burst, 
and  now  repaired  with  knots.  Shakesp. 

6.  To  limit ;  to  confine. 

We  restrain  it  to  those  only  duties,  which  all 
men,  by  force  of  natural  wit,  understand  to  be 
such  duties  as  concern  all  men.  Hooker. 

Upon  what  ground  can  a  man  promise  himself  a 
future  repentance,  who  cannot  promise  himself  a 
futurity  ;  whose  life  depends  upon  his  breath,  and 
is  so  restrained  to  the  present,  that  it  cannot  secure 
to  itself  the  reversion  of  the  very  next  minute. 

South. 

Not  only  a  metaphysical  or  natural,  but  a  moral 
universality  also  is  to  be  restrained  by  a  part  of  the 
predicate  ;  as  all  the  Italians  are  politicians  ;  that 
is,  those  among  the  Italians,  who  are  politicians, 
are  subtle  politicians  ;  i.  e.  they  are  generally  so. 

Watts's  Logick. 
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Restrai'nable.  adj.  [from  restrain.] 
Capable  to  be  restrained. 

Therein  we  must  not  deny  a  libert3'  ;  nor  is  the 
hand  of  the  painter  more  restraiiiable,  tlian  I  he  pen 
of  the  poet.  Brown. 

Restrai'nedly.  adv.  [from  restrained.] 
With  restraint ;  without  latitude. 

'i'hat  Christ's  dying  fir  all  is  the  express  doctrine 
of  the  scripture,  is  manifested  by  the  world,  which 
is  a  word  of  the  wiriest  extent,  and  althougli  it  he 
sometimes  used  more  restrninedly,  vet  never  doth 
signify  a  far  smaller  disproportionable  part  of  the 
world.  Hammond. 

Restrai'ner.  n.  s.  [from  restrain.]  One 

that  restrains  ;  one  that  withholds. 

If  nothing  can  relieve  us,  we  must  with  patience 
submit  unto  that  restraint,  and  expect  tlie  will  of 
tlie  restrainer.  Brown's  Viilg.  Err. 

Restrai'nt.  n.  s.  [from  restrain;  re- 
streint,  Fr.] 

1.  Abridgment  of  liberty. 

She  will  well  excuse. 
Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  barr'd  against  yon 
Depart  in  patience. 

And  about  evening  come  yourself  alone. 
To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint.  Shak. 
I  request 

Tir  enfranchisement  of  Arthur,  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  themurm'ring  lips  of  discontent.  Shnk. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  laj'  restraints  or  give  privi- 
leges to  men,  in  such  gei.eral  terms,  as  the  parti- 
cular persons  concerned  cannot  be  known.  Locke. 

I  think  it  a  manifest  disadvantage,  and  a  great 
restraint  upon  us.  Felton  on  the  Classicks. 

2.  Prohibition. 

What  mov'd  our  parents  to  transgress  his  will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides  ?  Milt, 

3.  Limitation  ;  restriction. 

If  all  were  granted,  yet  it  must  be  maintained 
within  any  bold  restraints,  far  otherwise  than  it  is 
received.  Brown. 

4.  Repression  ;  hindrance  of  will ;  act  of 

withholding ;  state  of  being  withheld. 

There  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord  to  save,  by 
many  or  by  few.  1  Samuel,  xiv.  6. 

Thus  it  shall  befal 
Him  who,  to  worth  in  woman  overtrusting. 
Lets  her  will  rule  ;  restraint  she  will  not  brook. 

Milton. 

Is  there  any  thing,  which  reflects  a  greater  lustre 
upon  a  man's  person,  than  a  severe  temperance  and 
a  restraint  of  himself  from  vicious  pleasures  ?Soutn, 

To  RESTRI'CT.  v.  a.  [restrictus,  Lat.] 
To  limit ;  to  confine.  A  word  scarce 
English. 

In  the  enumeration  of  constitutions  in  this  chap- 
ter, there  is  not  one  that  can  be  limited  and  re- 
stricted by  such  a  distinction,  nor  can  perhaps  the 
same  person,  in  different  circumstances,  be  pro- 
perly confined  to  one  or  the  other.  Arbuthnot. 

Restri'ction,  n.  s.  [restriction,  Fr.] 
Confinement ;  limitation.* 

This  is  to  have  the  same  restriction  with  all  other 
recreations,  tliat  it  be  made  a  divertisement,  not  a 
trade.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Iron  manufacture,  of  all  others,  ought  the  least 
to  be  encouraged  in  Ireland  ;  or,  if  it  be,  it  re- 
quires the  most  restriction  to  certain  places.  Temple. 

All  duties  are  matters  of  conscience  ;  with  this 
restriction,  that  a  superior  obligation  suspends  the 
force  of  an  inferior.  L  Estrange. 

Each  other  gift,  whicli  God  on  man  bestows, 
Its  proper  bounds  and  due  restriction  knows  ; 
To  one  fix'd  purpose  dedicates  its  power.  Prior. 

Celsus's  rule,  with  the  proper  restrictions,  is 
good  for  people  in  health.  Arbuthnot, 


Restrictive,  adj.  [from  restrict.] 
I.  Expressing  limitation. 
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They,  who  would  make  the  restrictive  particle 
belong  to  the  latter  clause,  and  not  to  the  first,  do 
not  attend  to  the  reason.  Stittingfieet. 

2.  [Rest7-ictif,  Fr.]  Styptick  ;  astringent. 

I  applied  a  plaister  over  it,  made  up  with  my 
common  restrictive  powder.       Wiseman's  Surgery. 
Hestri'ctively.  adv.  [(rom  restrictive.] 
With  limitation. 
All  speech,  tending  to  the  glory  of  God  or  the 

food  of  man,  is  aright  directed  ;  which  is  not  to 
e  understood  so  restrictivelg,  as  if  nothing  but  di- 
vinit3',  or  necessary'  concerns  of  life,  may  lav/fully 
be  brought  into  discourse. 

Government  of' the  Tongue. 
To  Restri'nge.  v.  a.  [restringo,  Lat.] 

To  confine ;  to  contract ;  to  astringe. 
Restki'ngent.  n.  s.  [restringens,  Lat. 
restringent,  Fr.]  That  which  hath  the 
power  of  contracting  ;  styptick. 
■The  two  latter  indicate  phlebotomy  for  revul- 
sion, restringents  to  stench,  and  incrassatives  to 
thicken  the  blood.  Harvey. 

Re'sty.  adj.  \resti£    Fr.]    Obstinate  in 
See  Restiff. 

Come,  our  stomachs 
Will  make  what's  hemely  savoury,  weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard.  Shakesp. 

Have  not  other  hands  been  tried  and  found 
resty  ?  but  we  stick  at  nothing.  Davenant. 

Men  of  discretion,  whom  people  in  power  may 
with  little  ceremony  load  as  heavy  as  they  please, 
find  them  neither  resty  nor  vicious.  Swift. 
To  Resubli'me.  v.  a.  [re  and  sublime.]  To 
sublime  another  time. 

When  mercury  sublimate  is  resnblimed  with  fresh 
mercury,  it  becomes  mercurius  dulcis,  which  is  a 
white  tasteless  earth  scarce  dissolvable  in  water, 
and  mercurius  dulcis  resublimed  with  spirit  of  salt 
returns  into  niercury  sublimate.  Newton. 

To  Resu'lt.  v.  n.  [resulter,  Fr.  resulto, 
Lat.] 

1.  To  fly  back. 

Witli  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone  ; 
The  huge  round  stone,  resuUing  with  a  bound. 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  snioaks  along  the 
ground.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

2.  [Resulter,  Fr.]  To  rise  as  a  conse- 
sequence ;  to  be  produced  as  the  effect 
of  causes  jointly  concurring. 

Rue  prospers  much,  if  set  by  a  fig-tree;  which 
is  caused,  not  by  reason  of  friendship,  but  by  ex- 
traction of  a  contrary  juice  ;  the  one  drawing  juice 
fit  to  result  sweet,  the  other  bitter. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
;Such  huge  extremes,  when  nature  doth  unite. 
Wonder  from  thence  results,  from  thence  delight. 

Detiliam 

Upou  the  dissolution  of  the  first  earth,  this  very 
face  of  things  would  immediately  result.  Burtiet. 

Pleasure  and  peace  do  naturally  result  from  a 
holy  and  good  life.  Titlotson's  Sermons. 

The  horror  of  an  object  may  overbear  the  plea- 
sure resulting  from  its  greatness.  Addison. 

Their  effects  are  often  very  disproportionable  to 
the  principles  afld  parts  that  result  from  the  ana- 
lysis. Baker. 

3.  To  arise  as  a  conclusion  from  premises. 
Resu'lt.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb] 

1.  Resilience  ;  act  of  flying  back. 

Sound  is  prodused  between  the  string  atid  the 
air,  by  the  return  or  the  result  of  the  string,  which 
was  strained  by  the  touch  to  his  former  place. JSacore. 

2.  Consequence  ;  effect  produced  by  the 
concurrence  of  co-operating  causes. 

Did  my  judgment  tell  me,  that  the  propositions 
sent  to  me  were  the  results  of  the  major  part  of 
-  their  votes,  I  should  then  not  suspect  my  own 
judgment  for  not  speedily  concurring  with  them. 

King  Charles. 
As  in  perfumes,  coriipos'd  with  art  and  cost, 
'Tis  hard  to  say  what  scent  is  uppermost. 
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Nor  this  part  musk  or  civet  can  we  call, 
Or  amber,  but  a  rich  result  of  all : 
So  she  was  all  a  sweet,  whose  ev'ry  part. 
In  due  proportion  mix'd,  proclaim'd  the  maker's 
art.  Dryden. 

Buying  of  land  is  the  resuit  of  a  full  and  satiated 
gain  :  men  in  trade  seldom  lay  money  out  upon 
land,  till  their  profit  has  brought  in  more  than 
trade  can  employ.  Locke. 

3.  Inference  from  premises. 

These  things  are  a  result  or  judgment  upon  fact. 

South. 

4.  Resolve  ;  decision.  Improper. 

Rude,  passionate,  and  mistaken  resultshave,  at 
certain  times,  fallen  from  great  assemblies.  Swif't. 

Resu'ltance.  n.  s.  [resultance,  Fr.]  The 

act  of  resulting. 
Resu'mable.  adj.  [from  resume,]  What 

may  be  taken  back. 

This  was  but  an  indulgence,  and  therefore  re- 
sumable  by  the  victor,  unless  there  intervened  any 
capitulation  to  the  contrary.  Hale. 

To  RESU  ME.  V.  a.  [resume,  Lat.] 

1.  To  take  back  what  has  been  given. 

The  sun,  like  this,  from  which  our  sight  we  have, 
Gaz'd  on  too  long,  resumes  the  light  he  gave. Denh. 

Sees  not  my  love,  how  time  resumes 
The  glory  which  he  lent  these  flow'rs  ; 

Though  none  shou'd  taste  of  their  perfumes, 
Yet  must  they  live  but  some  few  hours  : 
Time,  what  we  forbear,  devours.  Waller. 

2.  To  take  back  what  has  been  taken  away. 

That  opportunity. 
Which  then  they  had  to  take  from's,  to  resume 
We  have  again.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

They  resume  what  lias  been  obtained  fraudu- 
lently, by  surprise  and  upon  wrong  suggestions. 

Vavenunt. 

3.  To  take  again. 

He'll  enter  into  glory  and  resume  his  seat.  Mi/ton. 
At  this,  with  look  serene,  he  rais'd  his  head. 
Reason  j-esum'd  her  place  and  passionfled.Dci/dcn. 

4.  Dri/den  uses  it  with  again,  but  impro- 
perly, unless  the  resumption  be  rej)eated. 

To  him  our  common  grandsire  of  the  main 
Had  giv'n  to  change  his  form,  and  chang'd, mjme 
again.  Dryden. 

5.  To  begin  again  what  was  broken  off : 
as,  to  resume  a  discourse. 

Resu'mption.  n.  s.  [resomption,  Fr.  re- 
sumptus,  Lat.]  The  act  of  resuming. 

If  there  be  any  fault,  it  is  the  resumption  or  the 
dwelling  too  long  upon  his  arguments.  Denham. 

The  universal  voice  of  the  people  seeming  to 
call  for  some  kind  of  resumption,  the  writer  of 
these  papers  thought  it  might  not  be  unseasonable 
to  publish  a  discourse  upon  grants.  Davenant. 

Resu'mptive.  adj.  [resumptus,  Lat.] 
Taking  back. 

Resupina'tion.  n.  s.  [resupino,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  lying  on  the  back. 

To  Uesurvey.  v.  a.  [re  and  survei/.]  To 
review  ;  to  survey  again. 

1  have,  with  cursory  eye,  o'erglanc'd  the  articles; 
Appoint  some  of  your  council  presently 
To  sit  with  us,  once  more  with  better  heed 
To  resurvey  them.  Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

Resurre'ction.  n.  s.  [resurrection,  Fr. 
rcsurrectum,  Lat.]  Revival  from  the 
dead ;  return  from  the  grave. 

The  Sadducees  were  grieved,  that  they  taught, 
and  preached  through  Jesus  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  Acts  iv.  2. 

Nor  after  resurrection  shall  he  stay 
Longer  on  earth,  than  certain  times  t'  appear 
To  his  disciples.  Milton. 

He  triumphs  in  his  agonies,  whilst  the  soul 
springs  forward  to  the  great  object  which  sl;e  has 
always  had  in  view,  and  leaves  the  body  with  an 
expectation  of  being  remitted  to  her  in  a  glorious 
and  joyful  resurrection.  Addison's  Spectator. 
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Perhaps  there  was'nothing  ever  done  in  all  past 
ages,  and  which  was  not  a  publick  fact,  so  well 
attested  as  the  resui-rection  of  Christ.  Watts. 

To  RESUSCITATE,  v.  a.  [resuscito,  Lat.] 
To  stir  up  anew  ;  to  revive. 

We  have  beasts  and  birds  for  dissections,  though 
divers  i)arts,  which  you  account  vital,  be  perished 
and  taken  forth,  resuscitati7ig  of  some  that  seem 
dead  in  appearance.  Bacon. 
Resuscita'tion.  n.  s.  [from  resuscitate.] 
The  act  of  stirring  up  anew  ;  the  act  of 
reviving,  or  state  of  being  revived. 

Your  very  obliging  manner  of  enquiring  after 
me,  at  your  resuscitation,  should  have  been  sooner 
answered  ;  1  sincerely  rejoice  at  your  recoverv. 

tope. 

To  RETAI  L,  v.a.  [retailler,  Fr.] 

1.  To  sell  in  small  quantities,  in  conse- 
quence of  selling  at  second  hand. 

All  encouragement  should  be  given  to  artificers  ; 
and  those  who  make,  should  also  vend  and  retail 
their  commodities.  Locke. 

2.  To  sell  at  second  hand. 

The  sage  dame. 
By  names  of  toasts,  retails  each  batter'd  jade.  Pope. 

3.  To  tell  in  broken  parts,  or  at  second 
hand. 

He  is  furnish'd  with  no  certainties. 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me.  Shakesp. 

Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come, 
And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed  ; 
To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conquest  won. 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Caesar's  Caesar.SAaJs. 

Retai'l.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Sale  by 
small  quantities,  or  at  second  hand. 

The  author,  to  prevent  such  a  monopoly  of  sense, 
is  resolved  to  deal  in  it  himself  by  retail.  Addison. 
We  force  a  wretched  trade  by  beating  down  the 
sale, 

And  selling  basely  by  retail.    Swift's  Miscellanies, 
Retai'ler.  n.  s.  [from  retail.]  One  who 
sells  by  small  quantities. 

From  these  particulars  we  may  guess  at  the  rest, 
as  retailers  do  of  the  whole  piece,  by  taking  a  view 
of  its  ends.  Hakewill. 

To  RETAIN.  V.  a.  [retiiieo,  Lat.  retiner, 
French.] 

1.  To  keep ;  not  to  lose. 

Where  is  the  patience  now. 
That  you  so  oft  have  boasted  to  retain }  Shakesp. 

Though  til'  offending  part  felt  mortal  pain, 
Th'  immortal  jiartits  knowledge  did  retain.  Denh. 

The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain  ; 
And  that  my  wonted  prowess  I  retain, 
Witness  these  heaps  of  slaughter.  Dryden, 

A  tomb  and  fuu'ral  honours  1  decreed  ; 
The  placeyourarmourand  your  name  re(ams.Drj;<2. 

Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  con- 
template without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  it  can  retain  without  the  help 
of  the  body  too.  Locke. 

2.  To  keep ;  not  to  lay  aside. 

Let  me  retain 
The  name  and  all  the  addition  to  a  king  ; 
The  sway,  beloved  sons,  be  yours.  Shaketp, 
As  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge, God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind. 

Romans,  i.  22. 

Be  obedient,  and  retain 
Unalterably  firm  his  love  entire.  Milton, 

Although  they  retain  the  word  mandrake  in  the 
text,  yet  they  retract  it  in  the  margin.  Brown. 

They  who  have  restored  painting  in  Germany, 
not  having  seen  any  of  those  fair  reliques  of  anti- 
quity, have  retained  much  of  that  barbarous  me- 
tliod.  Dryden. 

3.  To  keep ;  not  to  dismiss. 

Receive  him  that  is  mine  own  bowels  ;  whom 
I  would  have  retained  with  me.     Philemon  xii.  13. 

Hollow  rocks  retain 
The  sound  of  blust'ring  winds.  Milton. 

4.  To  keep  in  pay  ;  to  hire. 
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A  Benedictine  convent  has  now  retained  the 
most  learned  father  of  their  order  to  write  in  its 
defence.  Addison. 

To  Retai'n.  v.  n. 

1.  To  belong  to  ;  to  depend  on. 

These  betray  upon  the  tongue  no  heat  nor  cor- 
rosiveness,  but  coldness  mixed  with  a  somewhat 
laiiguid  relish  retaininir  to  bitterness.  Boyle. 

la  animals  many  actions  depend  upon  their  liv- 
ingform,  as  well  as  that  of  mixtion,  and  tliough 
they  wholly  seem  to  retain  to  the  body,  depart 
upon  disunion.  Brown. 

I,  To  keep  ;  to  continue.  Not  in  use.  Per- 
haps it  should  be  remain. 

No  more  can  impure  man  retain  and  move 
In  the  pure  region  of  that  worthy  love, 
Than  earthly  substance  can  unforc'd  aspire. 
And  leave  his  nature  to  converse  with  fire.  Donne. 

Retai'ner.  n.  s.  [from  retain.^ 

1.  An  adherent ;  a  dependant ;  a  hanger 
on. 

You  now  are  mounted. 
Where  pow'rs  are  your  retainers.  Shakesp. 

One  darling  inclination  of  mankind  affects  to 
be  a  retainer  to  religion  ;  the  spirit  of  opposition, 
that  lived  long  before  Christianity,  and  can  easily 
subsist  without  it.  Swift. 

A  combination  of  honest  men  would  endeavour 
to  extirpate  all  the  profligate  immoral  retainers  to 
each  side,  that  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
but  an  implicit  submission  to  their  ledders.  Addison. 

2.  In  common  law,  retainer  signifieth  a 
servant  not  menial  nor  familiar,  that  is 
not  dwelling  in  his  house  ;  but  only  using 
or  bearing  his  name  or  livery.  Cowell. 

2.  The  act  of  keeping  dependants,  or  being 
in  dependance. 

By  another  law,  the  king's  officers  and  farmers 
were  to  forfeit  their  places  and  holds,  in  case  of 
unlawful  retainer,  or  partaking  in  unlawful  assem- 
blies. Bacon's  Hen.  VII. 

To  Reta'ke.  v.  a.  [re  and  take-l  To  take 
again. 

A  day  should  be  appointed,  when  the  remon- 
strance should  be  retaken  into  consideration.  Clar. 

To  RETA'LIATE  v.  a.  [re  and  talio,  Lat.] 
To  return  by  giving  like  for  like ;  to  re- 
pay ;  to  requite :  it  may  be  used  of  good 
or  evil. 

It  is  very  unlucky,  to  be  obliged  to  retaliate  the 
injuries  of  authors,  whose  works  are  so  soon  for- 
gotten, that  we  are  in  danger  of  appearing  the 
first  aggressors.  Swij't. 

If  a  first  minister  of  state  had  used  me  as  you 
have  done,  retaliating  would  be  thought  a  mark  of 
courage.  Swift. 
Retalia'tion.  n.  s.  [from  retaliate.]  Re- 
quital ;  return  of  like  for  like. 

They  thought  it  no  irreligion  to  prosecute  the 
severest  retaliation  or  revenge  ;  so  that  at  the  same 
time  their  outward  man  might  be  a  saint,  and 
theii  inward  man  a  devil.  South. 

God,  graciously  becoming  our  debtor,  takes 
what  is  done  to  others  as  done  to  himself,  and  by 
promise  obliges  himself  to  full  retaliation. 

Calamy's  Sermons. 

To  RET A'RD,  v.  a.  [retardo,  Lat.  retarder, 
French,] 

1.  To  hinder ;  to  obstruct  in  swiftness  of 
course. 

How  Iphitus  with  me,  and  Pelias 
Slowly  retire  ;  the  one  retarded  was 
By  feeble  age,  the  other  by  a  wound.  Denham. 

2,  To  delay  ;  to  put  off. 

Nor  kings  nor  nations 
One  moment  can  retard  th'  appointed  hour.  Dryd. 

It  is  as  natural  to  delay  a  letter  at  such  a  sea- 
son, as  to  retard  a  melancholy  visit  to  a  person  one 
cannot  relieve.  Pope. 

To  Reta'rd.  v.  n.  To  stay  back. 

Some  years  it  hath  also  retarded,  and  come  far 
later,  than  usually  it  was  expected.  Brown. 
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Retarda'tion.  n.  s.  [retardation,  Fr. 
retard.]  Hindrance  ;  the  act  of  delay- 
ing. 

Out  of  this  a  man  may  devise  the  means  of  al- 
tering the  colour  of  birds,  and  the  retardation  of 
hoary  hairs.  Bacon. 

Reta  rder.  n.  s.  [from  retard.]  Hin- 
derer  ;  obstructer. 

1  Ills  disputing  way  of  enquiry,  is  so  far  from 
adviinciiig  science,  that  it  is  no  inconsiderable  re- 
tarder. Glanville. 

To  Retch,  v.  n.  [Jjpaecan,  Sax.]  To  force 
up  something  from  the  stomach.  It  is 
commonly  written  reach. 

Re  tch  LESS.  adj.  [sometimes  written 
ivretchless,  properly  recAr/ess.]  See  Reck- 
less.] Careless. 

He  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid  ; 
Thfyi  helpless  in  bis  mother's  lap  is  laid  : 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and  issuing  into  man. 
Grudges  their  life  from  whence  his  own  began  ; 
Retchless  of  laws,  atfects  to  rule  alone.  Dryden. 

Rete'ction.  n.  s.  [retectus,  Lgt.]  The 
act  of  discovering  to  the  view. 

This  is  rather  a  restoration  of  a  body  to  its  own 
colour,  or  a  rctectinn  of  its  native  colour,  than  a 
change.  Boyle. 

Rete'ntion.  n.  s.  [retention,  Fr.  reten- 
tio,  from  retentus,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  retaining  ;  the  power  of  re- 
taining. 

No  woman's  heart 
So  big  to  hold  so  much  ;  they  lack  retention.  Shak. 

A  froward  retention  of  custom,  is  as  turbulent 
a  thing,  as  an  innovation ;  and  they  that  reve- 
rence too  much  old  things,  are  but  a  scorn  to  the 
new.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  Retention  and  retentive  faculty  is  that 
state  of  contraction  in  the  solid  parts, 
which  makes  them  hold  fast  their  proper 
contents.  Quinci/- 

3.  Memory. 

The  backward  learner  makes  amends  another 
way,  expiating  his  want  of  docility  with  a  deeper 
and  a  more  rooted  retention.  South. 

Retention  is  the  keeping  of  those  simple  ideas, 
which  from  sensation  or  reflection  the  mind  hath 
received.  Locke, 

4.  The  act  of  withholding  any  thing. 

His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love  without  retention  or  restraint  ; 
All  his.  Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

5.  Custody  ;  confinement ;  restraint. 

I  sent  the  old  and  miserable  king 
To  some  retention  and  appointed  guard.  Shakesp. 

Rete'ntive.  adj.  [retentus,  Lat.  retentif, 
Fr.]  _ 

1.  Having  the  power  of  retention. 

It  keepeth  sermons  in  memory,  and  doth  in 
that  respect,  although  not  feed  the  soul  of  man, 
yet  help  the  retentive  force  of  that  stomach  of  the 
mind.  Hooker. 

Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  must  my  house 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol  ?  Shakesp, 

From  retentive  cage 
When  sullen  Philomel  escapes,  her  notes 
She  varies,  and  of  past  imprisonment 
Sweetly  complains.  Philips. 

In  Tot'nam  fields  the  brethren  with  amaze 
Prick  all  their  ears  up,  and  forget  to  graze  ; 
Long  Chancery-lane  retentive  rolls  the  sound. 
And  courts  to  courts  return  it  round  and  round. 

Pope. 

2.  Having  memory. 

To  remember  a  song  or  tune,  our  souls  must 
be  an  harmony  continually  ruiniing  over  in  a  silent 
whisper  those  musical  accents,  which  our  reten- 
tive faculty  is  preserver  of.  Glanville. 
Rete'ntiveness.  n.  s.  [from  retentive.] 
Having  the  quality  of  retention. 
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Re'ticence.  n.  s.  [reticence,  Yv.reticentia, 
from  reticeo,  Lat.]  Concealment  by  si- 
lence. Bid. 

Re'ticle.  w.  s.  [reticulum,  Lat.]  A  small 
net.  Diet. 

Reti'cular.  adj.  [from  reticulum,  Lat,] 
Having  the  form  of  a  small  net. 

Reticulated,  adj.  [reticulatus,  Lat.] 
Made  of  network  ;  formed  with  intersti- 
tial vacuities. 

The  intervals  of  the  cavities,  rising  a  little, 
make  a  pretty  kind  of  reticulated  work. 

Woodward  on  Fossils. 

Re'tiform.  adj.  [retiformis,  Lat.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  net. 

The  uveous  coat  and  inside  of  the  choroides  are 
blackened,  that  the  rays  may  not  be  reflected  back- 
wards to  confound  the  sight;  and  if  any  be  by  the 
retif'orm  coat  reflected,  they  are  soon  choakcd  in 
the  black  inside  of  the  ueva.  -Roy. 

Reti  nue,  n.  5.  [retenue,  Fr.]  A  number 
attending  upon  a  principal  person ;  a 
a  train  ;  a  meiny. 

Not  only  this  your  all-licens'd  fool. 
But  other  of  your  insolent  retinue. 
Do  hourly  carp  aad  quarrel.  Shaketp, 
What  followers,  what  retinue  can'st  thou  gain. 
Or  at  thy  heels  the  dizzy  multitude. 
Longer  than  thou  can'st  feed  them  on  thy  cost  ?  ' 

Milton. 

There  appears 
The  long  retinue  of  a  prosperous  reign, 
A  series  of  successful  years.  Dryden. 

Neither  pomp  nor  retinue  shall  be  able  to  divert 
the  great,  nor  shall  the  rich  be  relieved  by  the  mul- 
titude of  his  treasures.  Rogers. 
To  RETI'RE.  V.  n.  [retirer,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  retreat ;  to  withdraw ;  to  go  to  a 
place  of  privacy. 

The  mind  contracts  herself,  and  shrinketh  in. 
And  to  herself  she  gladly  doth  retire.  Davies. 

The  less  I  may  be  blest  with  her  company,  the 
more  I  will  retire  to  God  and  my  own  heart. 

King  Charles. 

Thou  open'st  wisdom's  way,  t 
And  giv'st  access,  though  secret  she  retire.  Milton. 

The  parliament  dissolved,  and  gentlemen  charg- 
ed to  retire  to  their  country  habitations.  Hayward. 

Perform'd  what  friendship,  justice,  truth  require, 
\Vhat  could  he  more,  but  decently  retire  ^  Swift. 

2.  To  retreat  from  danger. 

Set  up  the  standard  towards  Zion,  retire,  stay 
nor.  Jeremiah. 

From  each  hand  with  speed  retir'd, 
Where  erst  was  thickest  plac'd  th'  angelick  throng. 

Milton. 

3.  To  go  from  a  publick  station. 

While  you,  my  lord,  the  rural  shades  admire. 
And  from  Britannia's  publick  posts  retire. 
Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  convej's.  Addison, 

4/.  To  go  off  from  company. 

The  old  fellow  scuttled  out  of  the  room,  and 
retired,  ArbtitUnot, 

5.  To  withdraw  for  safety. 

He,  that  had  driven  many  out  of  their  country, 
perished  in  a  strange  land,  retiring  to  the  Lacede- 
monians. 2  Mac.  V, 

To  Reti're.  v.  a.  To  withdraw  ;  to  take 
away. 

He  brake  up  his  court,  and  retired  himself,  his 
wife,  and  children  into  a  forest  thereby.  Sidney. 

He,  our  hope,  might  have  rc(ir'd  his  pow'r. 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hate.  Shakesp. 

I  will  thence  retire  me  to  ray  Milan.  Shakesp. 

There  may  be  as  great  a  variety  in  retiring  and 
withdrawing  men's  conceits  in  the  world,  as  in 
obtruding  them.  Bacon. 

As  when  the  sun  is  present  all  the  year. 
And  never  doth  retire  his  golden  r.iy. 
Needs  must  the  spring  be  everlasting  there. 
And  every  season  like  the  month  of  May.  Davies^ 
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These  actions  in  her  closet,  all  alone, 
Retird  within  herself,  she  doth  fulfill.  Davies. 

After  some  slight  skirmishes,  he  retired  himself 
into  the  castle  of  Faniham.  Clarendon. 

H^dra-like,  the  fire 
Iiifts  up  his  hundred  heads  to  aim  his  way  ; 

And  scarce  the  wealthy  can  one  half  retire, 
Before  he  rushes  in  to  share  tlie  prey.  Dryden. 

Reti're.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Retreat ;  recession.  Not  in  use. 

I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit, 
But  ne'er,  till  now,  his  scandal  of  retire.  Shakesp. 

Thou  hast  talk'd 
Of  sallies  and  retires,  of  trenches,  tents.  Shakesp. 

The  battle  and  the  retire  of  the  English  succours 
were  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  that  dutchy.  Bacon. 

2.  Retirement ;  place  of  privacy.    Not  in 
use^ 

Ere,  who  unseen 
Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
Discovered  soon  the  place  of  her  retire.  Milton. 

Reti'ked.  part.  adj.  [from  retire.'\ 

1 .  Secret ;  private. 

Language  most  shews  a  man  ;  speak  that  I  may 
see  thee ;  it  springs  out  of  the  most  retired  and 
inmost  parts  of  us.  BenJonson. 

Some,  accustomed  to  retired  speculations,  run 
natural  philosophy  into  metaphysical  notions  and 
the  abstract  generalities  of  logick.  Locke. 

He  was  admitted  into  the  most  secret  and  retired 
thoughts  and  cuunselii  of  his  royal  master  king 
William.  Addison. 

2.  Withdrawn. 

You  find  the  mind  in  sleep  retired  from  the 
senses,  and  out  of  these  iriotioiis  made  on  the  or- 
gans of  sense.  Locke. 

Reti'redness.  n.  s,  [£rom  retired.]  Soli- 
tude ;  privacy  ;  secresy. 

Like  one,  who  in  her  third  widowhood  doth 
profess 

Herself  a  nun,  ty'd  to  retiredness, 
So  affects  my  muse  now  achaste  fallowness. Don.  _ 

How  could  he  have  the  leisure  and  retiredness 
of  the  cloister,  to  perform  all  those  acts  of  devo- 
tion in,  when  the  burthen  of  the  reformation  lay 
upon  his  shoulders  ?  Atterbury. 

Reti'rement.  m.  s.  [from  retire.} 
J .  Private  abode ;  secret  habitation. 

Caprea  had  been  the  retirement  of  Augustus 
for  some  time,  and  the  residence  of  Tiberius  for 
many  years.  Addison. 

He  has  sold  a  small  estate  that  he  had,  and  has 
erected  a  charitable  retirement,  for  ancient  poor 
people  to  live  in  prayer  and  piety.  Law. 

2.  Private  way  of  life. 

My  retirement  there  tempted  me  to  divert  those 
melancholy  thoughts.  Denham's  Dedication. 

An  elegant  sufficiency,  content, 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, ' 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  heaven.  'Thorns. 

8.  Act  of  withdrawing. 

Short  retirement  urges  sweet  return.  Milton. 
4.  State  of  being  withdrawn. 

In  this  retirement  of  the  mind  from  the  senses, 
it  retains  a  yet  more  incoherent  manner  of  think- 
ing, which  we  call  dreaming.  Locke. 

Reto'ld.  part.  pass,  of  retell.   Related  or 
told  again. 

Whatever  Harry  Percy  then  had  said 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  retold. 
May  reasonably  die.  Shakesp. 

Upon  his  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misuse 
By  those  Welchwomen  done,  as  may  not  be 
Without  much  shame  retold  or  spoken  of.  Shakesp. 

To  RETO  RT,  v.  a.  [retortus,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  throw  back ;  to  rebound. 

His  virtues,  shining  upon  others, 
Heat  thera,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver.  Shakesp. 

2.  To  return  any  argument,  censure,  or  in- 
civility. 
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His  proof  will  easily  be  retorted,  and  the  contrary 
proved,  by  interrogating  ;  shall  the  adulterer  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God  :  if  he  shall,  what  need 
1,  that  am  now  exhorted  to  reform  my  life,  reform 
it  ?  if  he  shall  not,  then  certainly  I,  that  am  such, 
am  none  of  the  elect ;  for  all,  tnat  are  elect,  shall 
certainly  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  Hammond. 

He  pass'd  through  hostile  scorn  ; 
And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  turn'd. Mi(ton. 

The  respondent  may  shew,  how  the  opponent's 
argument  may  be  retorted  against  myself.  Watts. 

3.  To  curve  back. 

It  would  be  tried  how  the  voice  will  be  carried 
in  an  horn,  which  is  a  line  arched ;  or  in  a  trum- 
pet, which  is  a  line  retorted;  or  in  some  pipe  that 
were  sinuous.  Bacon. 

Reto'rt.  n.  s.  [retorte,  Fr.  retortum, 
Lat.] 

1.  A  censure  or  incivility  returned. 

I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in 
the  raind  it  was ;  this  is  called  the  retort  courteous. 

Shakesp. 

2.  A  chymical  glass  vessel  with  a  bent 
neck  to  which  the  receiver  is  fitted. 

In  a  laboratory,  where  the  quick-silver  is  sepa- 
rated by  fire,  I  saw  an  heap  of  sixteen  thousand 
retorts  of  iron,  every  one  of  which  costs  a  crown 
at  the  best  hand  from  the  iron  furnaces  in  Corin- 
thia.  Brown's  Traveh. 

Recent  urine  distilled  yields  a  limpid  water  ; 
and  what  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  is 
not  acid  nor  alkaline.  Arbuthnot. 

Reto'rter.  n.  s.  [from  retort.]  One 

that  retorts. 
Reto'rtion.  n.  s.  [£rom  retort.]  The  act 

of  retorting. 
To  Reto'ss.  v.  a.  [re  and  toss.]    To  toss 

back. 

Tost  and  retost  the  ball  incessant  flies.  Pope. 

To  Retou'ch.  v.  a.  [retoucher,  Fr.]  To 
improve  by  new  touches. 

He  furnished  me  witli  all  the  passages  in  Aristo- 
tle and  Horace,  used  to  explain  the  art  of  poetry 
by  painting  ;  which,  if  ever  1  retouch  this  essay, 
shall  be  inserted.  Dryden. 

Lintot,  dull  rogue !  will  think  your  price  too 
much  : 

"  Not,  Sir,  if  you  revise  it  and  retouch."  Pope. 
To  Retra'ce.  v.  a.  [retracer,  Fr.]  To 
trace  back ;  to  trace  again. 
Then  if  the  line  of  Turnus  you  retract. 
He  springs  from  Inachus  of  Argive  race. Dryden. 
To  RETRA'CT.  i;.  a.  [retractus,  Lat.  re- 
tracter,  Fr.] 

1.  To  recall ;  to  recant. 

Were  I  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties, 
Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done. 
Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit.  Shakesp. 

If  his  subtilities  could  have  satisfied  me,  I  would 
as  freely  have  retracted  this  charge  of  idolatry,  as 
1  ever  made  it.  Stillingfleet. 

2.  To  take  back  ;  to  resume. 

A  great  part  of  that  time,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  former  earth  had  to  spare,  and  whereof 
they  made  so  ill  use,  was  employed  in  making  pro- 
visions for  bread  ;  and  the  excess  of  fertility,  which 
contributed  so  much  to  their  miscarriages,  was  re- 
tracted and  cut  oflf.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hist. 

To  Retra'ct.  v.n.  To  unsay;  to  with- 
draw concession. 

She  will,  and  she  will  not,  she  grants,  denies. 
Consents,  retracts,  advances,  and  then  flies.  Granv. 

Retract a'tion.  n.  s.  [retractation,  Fr. 
retractatio,  Lat.]  Recantation  ;  chaoge 
of  opinion  declared. 

These  words  are  David's  retractation,  or  laying 
down  of  a  bloody  and  revengeful  resolution.Sout/i. 

Retra'ction.  n.  s.  [from  retract.] 
1.  Act  of  withdrawing  something  advanc- 
ed, or  changing  something  done. 
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They  make  bold  with  the  deity,  when  they 
make  him  do  and  undo,  go  forward  and  backwards 
by  such  countermarches  and  retractions,  as  we  do 
not  repute  to  the  Almighty.  Woodward. 

2.  Recantation ;  declaration  of  change  of 
opinion. 

There  came  into  her  head  certain  verses,  which 
if  she  had  had  present  commodity,  she  would  have 
adjoined  as  a  retracti'o?!  to  tlie  other.  Sidney. 

3.  Act  of  withdrawing  a  claim. 

Other  men's  insatiable  desire  of  revenge  hath 
wholly  beguiled  both  church  and  state,  of  the  be 
nefit  of  all  my  either  retractions  or  concessions. 

King  Charles, 
ReTRAI'CT.1  c  r    j  n 

Retrai't.  J        ^P^"^'^^-  [retraitte,Pr. 

1.  Retreat.  Obsolete. 

The  earl  of  Lincoln,  deceived  of  the  country's 
concourse  unto  him,  and  seeing  the  business  past 
retraict,  resolved  to  make  on  wTiere  the  king  was, 
and  give  him  battle.  Bacm 

2.  [Retrait,  Fr.  ritratto,  Ital.]    A  cast  ol 
the  countenance.  Obsolete. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  graces  sat, 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  brows, 

Working  bellgards  and  amorous  retraite. 
And  every  one  her  own  with  grace  endows.  Spens 

Retrea't.  71.  s.  [retraitlCi  Fr.] 

1.  Act  of  retiring. 

But  beauty's  triumph  is  well-tim'd  retreat, 
As  hard  a  science  to  the  fair  as  great.  Pope 

2.  State  of  privacy  ;  retirement. 

Here  in  the  calm  still  mirror  of  retreat, 
I  studied  Shrewsbury  the  wise  and  great.  Pope 

3.  Place  of  privacy ;  retirement. 

He  built  his  son  a  house  of  pleasure,  and  spar'ec 
no  cost  to  make  a  delicious  retreat.  L'Estrange 

Holy  retreat,  sithence  no  female  thither 
Must  dare  approach,  from  the  inferiour  reptile 
To  woman,  form  divine.  Pno)' 

4.  Place  of  security. 

This  place  our  dungeon,  not  our  safe  retreat 
Bcyimd  his  potent  arm.  Milton 

'i'liat  pleasing  shade  they  sought,  a  soft  retreat 
Prom  su'lden  April  showers,  a  shelter  from  th( 
heat.  Dryden 

There  is  no  such  way  to  give  defence  to  absurc 
doctrines,  as  to  guard  them  round  with  legion! 
of  obscure  and  undefined  words  ;  which  yet  make 
these  retreats  more  like  the  dens  of  robbers,  thai] 
the  fortresses  of  fair  warriors.  Loci 

5.  Act  of  retiring  before  a  superiour  fon 
Retreat  is  less  than  flight. 

Hon(jurable  retreats  are  no  ways  inferior  to  brav( 
charges  ;  as  having  less  of  fortune,  more  of  dis' 
cipline,  and  as  much  of  valour.  Bacon, 
IJnmov'd 

With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat.  Milt 

No  thought  of  flight. 
None  of  retreat.  Milton 

To  Retreat,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  go  to  a  private  abode. 

Others  more  mild 
Ttetreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 
Their  own  heroick  deeds.  Milton. 

2.  To  take  shelter ;  to  go  to  a  place  of  se 
curity. 

3.  To  retire  from  a  superiour  enemy. 

4.  To  go  back  out  of  the  former  place. 

The  rapid  currents  drive 
Towards  the  retreating  sea  their  furious  tide.  Milt. 

My  subject  does  not  oblige  me  to  look  after  the 
water,  or  point  forth  the  place  whereunto  it  is 
now  retreated.  Woodward. 

Having  taken  her  by  the  hand,  he  retreated  with 
his  eye  fixed  upon  her.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Retrea'ted.  part.  adj.  [from  retreat.] 
Retired ;  gone  to  privacy. 

Others  more  mild 
Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing.  Milton. 

To  RETRE'NCH.  v.  a.  [retrancher,  Fr.] 
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.  To  cut  off ;  to  pare  away. 

The  pruiier's  hand  must  quench 
Thy  heat,  and  thy  exuberant  parts  retrench.Denh. 

Nothing  can  be  added  to  the  wit  of  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphoses ;  but  many  things  ought  to  have  been 
retrenched.  Dryden. 

We  ought  to  retrench  those  superfluous  expences 
to  qualify  ourselves  for  the  exercise  of  charity. 

Atterbury. 

,  To  confine.  Improper. 

In  some  reigns,  they  are  for  a  power  and  obe- 
dience that  is  unlimited ;  and  in  others,  are  for 
retrenching  within  the  narrowest  bounds,  the  au- 
thority of  the  princes,  and  the  allegiance  of  the 
subject.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

0  Rethe'nch.  v.  n.  To  live  with  less 
magnificence  or  expence. 

Can  I  retrench  ?  yes,  mighty  well. 
Shrink  back  to  my  paternal  cell, 
A  little  house,  with  trees  a-row. 
And,  like  its  master,  very  low.  Pope. 

etre'nchment.  n.  s.  [retranchement, 

Fr.  from  retrench.^ 

,  The  act  of  lopping  away. 

1  had  studied  Virgil's  design,  his  judicious  ma- 
nagement of  the  figures,  the  sober  retrenchments 
of  his  sense,  which  always  leaves  somewhat  to 
gratify  our  imagination,  on  which  it  may  enlarge 
at  pleasure.  Dryden  s  Dedication  to  Virgil. 

The  want  of  vowels  in  our  language  has  been 
the  general  complaint  of  our  politest  authors,  who 
nevertheless  have  made  these  retrenchments,  and 
consequently  encreased  onr  former  scarcity. Addis. 

I  would  rather  be  an  advocate  for  the  retrench- 
ment, than  the  encrease  of  this  charity.  Atterbury. 

.  Fortification. 

0  RETRI'BUTE.  v.  a.  [retribuo,  Lat. 
retrihuer,  Fr.]  To  pay  back  ;  to  make 
repayment  of. 

Both  the  will  and  power  to  serve  him  are  his 
upon  so  many  scores,  that  we  are  unable  to  retri- 
bute,  unless  we  do  restore  ;  and  all  the  duties  we 
cau  pay  our  Maker  are  less  properly  requitals 
than  restitutions.  Boyle. 

In  the  state  of  nature,  a  man  comes  by  no  arbi- 
trary power  to  use  a  criminal,  but  only  to  retri- 
bute to  him,  so  far  as  calm  reason  and  conscience 
dictate,  what  is  proportionate  to  his  transgression. 

Locke. 

e'tributer.  71.  s.  [from  retribute.^  One 
that  makes  retribution. 
lETRiBu'xiON.    n.  s.  [retribution,  Fr. 
from  retribute.]    Repayment;  return 
accommodated  to  the  action. 

The  king  thought  he  had  not  renumerated  his 
people  sufficiently  with  good  laws,  which  evermore 
was  his  retribution  for  treasure.  Bacon's  Hen.  VII. 

In  good  offices  and  due  retributions,  we  may  not 
be  pinching  and  niggardly  :  it  argues  an  ignoble 
mind,  where  we  have  wronged  to  higgle  and 
dodge  in  the  amends.  Hall. 

All  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  the  fruits 
Of  painful  sxipcrstition,  and  blind  zeal, 
Nought  seeking  but  the  praise  of  men,  here  find 
!^it  retribution,  empty  as  their  deeds.  Milton. 

There  is  no  nation,  thougli  plunged  into  never 
such  gross  idolatry,  but  has  some  awful  sense  of 
a  deity,  aud  a  persuasion  of  a  state  of  retribution 
to  men  after  this  life.  South. 

It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  state  of  retribution 
hereafter,  that  in  this  world  virtuous  persons  are 
very  often  unfortunate,  and  vicious  persons  pros- 
perous. Addison's  Spectator 

iEtri'butory.I  a<//.  [from  retribute.] 
Ietri'butive.  J     Repaying  ;  making 
repayment. 

Something  strangely  retributive  is  working. 

Clarissa 

Ietrie'vable.  adj.  [from  retrieve.]  That 
may  be  retrieved. 

ru  RETRIEVE.  V.  a.  [retromwr,  Fr,] 
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1 .  To  recover ;  to  restore. 

By  this  conduct  we  may  retrieve  the  publick 
credit  of  religion,  reform  the  example  of  the  age, 
and  lessen  the  danger  we  complain  of.  Rogers. 

2.  To  repair. 

O  reason  !  once  again  to  thee  I  call ; 
Accept  my  sorrow,  and  retrieve  my  fall.  Prior. 

3.  To  regain. 

With  late  repentance  now  they  would  retrieve 
The  bodies  they  forsook,  and  wish  to  live.  Dryd. 

Philomela's  liberty  retriev'd, 
Cheers  her  sad  soul.  Philips. 

4.  To  recall ;  to  bring  back. 

If  one,  like  the  old  Latin  poets,  came  among 
them,  it  w  ould  be  a  means  to  retrieve  them  from 
their  cold  trivial  conceits,  to  an  imitation  of  their 
predecessors.  Berkeley  to  Pope. 

Retroa'ction.  n  s.  Action  backward. 
Retroce'ssion.  n.  s.  [retrocessum,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  going  back. 
Retrocopula'tion.  n.  s.    [retro  and 

copulation.]  Postcoition. 
From  the  nature  of  this  position,  there  ensueth 

a  necessity  of  retrocopulation.  Brown. 

Retrograda'tion.  n.  s.  [retrograda- 
tion,  Fr.  from  retrograde.]  The  act  of 
going  backward. 

As  for  the  revolutions,  stations,  and  retrograda- 
tions  of  the  planets,  observed  constantly  in  most 
certain  periods  of  time,  sufficiently  demonstrates, 
that  their  motions  are  governed  by  counsel.  Kay. 

RETROGRADE,  adj.  [retrograde,  Fr. 
retro  and  gradior,  Lat.] 

J.  Going  backward. 

Princes,  if  they  use  ambitious  men,  should 
handle  it  so,  as  they  be  still  progressive,  and  not 
retrograde.  Bacon. 

2.  Contrary;  opposite. 

Your  intent 
In  going  back  to  school  to  Wittenberg, 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire.  Shakesp. 

3.  In  astronomy,  planets  are  retrograde, 
when,  by  their  proper  motion  in  the  zo- 
diack,  they  move  backward,  and  con- 
trary to  the  succession  of  the  signs  ;  as 
from  the  second  degree  of  Aries  to  the 
first :  but  this  retrogradation  is  only  ap- 
parent and  occasioned  by  tlie  observer's 
eye  being  placed  on  the  earth  ;  for  to  an 
eye  at  the  sun,  the  planet  will  appear 
always  direct,  and  never  either  stationary 
or  retrograde.  Harris. 

Their  wand'ring  course,  now  high,  now  low, 
then  hid, 

Progressive,  retrograde,  or  standing  still. 

In  six  thou  seest.  Blilton's  Par.  Lost. 

Two  geomantick  figures  were  display 'd  ; 
One  when  direct,  and  one  when  retrograde.  Dryd. 

To  He'trograde.  v.  71.  [retrograder,  Fr, 
retro  and  gradior,  Lat.]  To  go  back- 
ward. 

The  race  and  period  of  all  things  here  is  to  turn 
things  more  pneumatical  and  rare,  and  not  to  re- 
trograde from  pneumatical  to  that  which  is  dense. 

Bacon. 

Retrogre'ssion.  n.  s.  [retro  ar\A  gres- 
sus,  Lat.]  The  act  of  going  backwards. 

The  account,  established  upon  the  rise  and  de- 
scent of  the  stars,  can  be  no  reasonable  rule  unto 
distant  nations,  and  by  reason  of  their  re(:iigres- 
sion,  but  temporary  unto  any  one.  Brown. 

Retromi'ngency.  s.  [retro  and  min~ 
go,  Lat.]  The  quality  of  staling  back- 
wards. 

The  last  foundation  was,  retromingency ,  or  piss- 
ing backwards  ;  for  men  observing  both  sexes  to 
urine  backwards,  or  aversly  between  their  legs, 
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they  might  conceive  there  were  feminine  parts  in 
both.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

Retromi'ngent.  adj.  [retro  and  min- 
gens,  Lat.]  Staling  backward. 

By  reason  of  the  backward  position  of  the  fe- 
minine parts  of  quadrupeds,  they  can  hardly  admit 
the  substitution  of  masculine  generations,  except 
it  be  in  retromingents.  Brown. 

RE'TROSPEC  r.  n.  s.  [retro  and  specie, 
Lat.]  Look  thrown  upon  things  behind 
or  things  past. 

As  you  arraign  his  majesty  by  retrospect,  so  you 
condemn  his  government  by  second  sight. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 
Retrospe'ction.  n.  s.  [from  retrospect.] 
Act  or  faculty  of  looking  backwards. 

Can'st  thou  take  delight  in  viewing 
This  poor  isle's  approaching  ruin. 
When  thy  retrospection  vast 
Sees  the  glorious  ages  past  ? 
Happy  nation  were  we  blind. 
Or  had  only  eyes  behind.  Svnfi. 

Retrospe'ctive.  adj.  [from  retrospect.] 
Looking  backwards. 

In  vain  the  grave,  with  retrospective  eye. 
Would  from  th'  apparent  what  conclude  the  why. 

Pope. 

To  Retu'nd.  v.  a.  [retundo,  Lat,]  To 
blunt ;  to  turn. 

Covered  with  skin  and  hair  keeps  it  warm, 
being  naturally  a  very  cold  part,  and  also  to  quench 
and  dissipate  the  force  of  any  stroke  that  shall  be 
dealt  it,  and  retund  the  edge  of  any  wcapon.jRay, 

To  RETU'RN.  v.  n.  [retourner,  Fr.] 

1.  To  come  again  to  the  same  place. 

Whoso  rolleth  a  stone,  it  will  return  upon  him. 

Proverbs,  xxvi. 

On  their  embattl'd  ranks  the  waves  return. Milt. 

2.  To  come  back  to  the  same  state. 

If  they  returned  out  of  bondage,  it  must  be  into 
a  state  of  freedom.  Locke. 

3.  To  go  back. 

I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that  should  I  wade  no  more. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.  Shakesp. 

To  return  to  the  business  in  hand,  the  use  of  a 
little  insight  in  those  parts  of  knowledge,  is  to 
accustom  our  minds  to  all  sorts  of  ideas.  Locke. 

4.  To  make  answer. 

The  thing  of  courage, 

As  rouz'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize  ; 
And  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  self-same  key. 
Returns  to  chiding  fortune.  Shakesp. 

He  said  ;  and  thus  the  queen  of  heav'n  return'd; 
Must  I,  oh  Jove,  in  bloody  wars  contend  ?  Pope. 

5.  To  come  back ;  to  come  again ;  to  revisit. 

Thou  to  mankind 
Be  good,  and  frieiidly  still,  and  oft  return.  Milton. 

6.  After  a  periodical  revolution,  to  begin 
the  same  again. 

With  the  year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  morn.  Milt. 

7.  To  retort ;  to  recriminate. 

If  you  are  a  malicious  reader,  you  return  upon 
me,  that  1  affect  to  be  thought  more  impartial 
than  1  am.  Dryden. 

To  Retu'en.  v.  a. 

1.  To  repay  ;  to  give  in  requitaL 

Returyi  him  a  trespass  offering.  1  Samuel,  vi.  3, 
Thy  Lord  shall  return  thy  wickedness  upon 

thine  own  liead.  1  Kings,  ii.  44. 

What  peace  can  we  return, 

But  to  our  power,  hostility,  and  hate  ?  Milton. 
When  answer  none  return'd,  I  set  me  down.Mi/t. 

2.  To  give  back. 

What  counsel  give  ye  to  return  answer  to  this 
people  ?  2  Chronicles. 

3.  To  send  back. 

Reject  not  then  what  off'er'd  means  ;  who  knows 
But  God  hath  set  before  us,  to  return  thee 
Home  to  thy  country  and  his  sacred  house  ^Milton. 
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4.  To  give  account  of. 

Probably  one  fuurth  part  more  died  of  the 
plague  than  are  returned.Craunt's  Bills  of  Mortality. 

5.  To  transmit. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  money,  and 
return  the  same  to  the  treasurer  for  his  majesty's 
use.  Clarendon. 

Eetu'rn.  w.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Act  of  coming  back  to  the  same  place. 

The  king  of  France  so  suddenly  gone  back  ! 
—"Something  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of, 
That  his  return  was  now  most  necessary.  Shalcesp. 

When  forc'd  from  hence  to  view  our  parts  he 
miiurns ; 

Takes  little  journies,  and  makes  quick  returns.Dry. 

2.  Retrogression. 

3.  Act  of  coming  back  to  the  same  state. 

At  tlie  return  of  the  year,  tlie  king  of  Syria 
will  come  up.  1  Kinoes,  xx.  22. 

4.  Revolution ;  vicissitude. 

Weapons  hardly  fall  under  rule  ;  yet  even  they 
have  returns  and  vicissitudes  ;  for  ordnance  was 
known  in  the  city  of  the  Oxidraces  in  India,  and 
is  what  the  Macfctlonians  called  thunder  and  light- 
ning. Bacon's  Essays. 

5.  Repayment  of  price  laid  out  in  commo- 
dities for  sale. 

As  for  any  merchandise  you  have  bought,  ye 
shall  have  your  return  in  merchandize  or  gold. 

Bacon. 

As  to  roots  accelerated  in  their  ripening,  there 
is  the  high  price  that  those  things  bear,  and  the 
swiftness  of  their  returns;  for,  in  some  grounds, 
a  radish  comes  in  a  month,  that  in  others  will  not 
come  in  two,  and  so  make  double  returns.  Bacoii. 

6.  Profit ;  advantage. 

The  fruit,  from  many  days  of  recreation,  is  very 
little ;  but  from  these  few  hours  we  spend  in 
prayer,  the  return  is  great.  Taylor. 

7.  Remittance;  payment  from  a  distant 
place. 

Within  these  two  months,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  hond. Shak. 

Brokers  cannot  have  less  money  by  them,  than 
one  twentieth  part  of  their  yearly  returns.  Locke. 

8.  Repayment ;  retribution  ;  requital. 

You  made  my  liberty  your  late  request : 
Is  no  return  due  from  a  grateful  breast.'' 
]  grow  impatient,  till  I  find  some  way, 
Great  offices,  with  greater  to  repay.  Dryden. 

Since  these  are  some  of  the  returns  which  we 
made  to  God  after  obtaining  <'vur  successes,  can 
we  reasonably  presume,  that  wc  are  in  the  favour 
of  God?  Atlerhury. 

Nothing  better  becomes  a  person  in  a  publick 
tliaracter,  than  such  a  publick  spirit ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  likely  to  procure  him  larger  returns  of 
esteem.  Atterbury. 

Returns,  like  these,  our  mistress  bids  us  make. 
When  from  a  foreign  prince  a  gift  her  Britons  take. 

Prior. 

Ungrateful  lord ! 
Would'st  thou  invade  my  life,  as  a  return 
For  proffer'd  love  ?  Rowe. 

9.  Act  of  restoring  or  giving  back  ;  resti- 
tution. 

The  otlier  ground  of  God's  sole  property  in  any 
thing,  is  the  gift,  or  rather  the  return  of  it  made 
by  man  to  God.  South. 

10.  Relapse. 

This  is  breaking  into  a  constitution  to  serve  a 
present  expedient ;  the  remedy  of  an  empirick,  te 
stifle  the  present  pain,  but  with  certain  prospect 
of  sudden  returns.  Swift. 

11.  [Hetour,  Fr.] 

Either  of  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  front  of  an 
house,  or  groundplot,  is  called  a  refurn  side. 

Moron's  Mechanical  Eiercises. 

Both  these  sides  are  not  only  returns,  but  parts 
of  the  front,  and  a  stately  tower  in  the  midst  of 
the  front.  Bacon. 

12.  Report ;  account. 

Ret u'rn ABLE,  adj.    Allowed  to  be  re- 
ported back.    A  law  term. 
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It  may  be  decided  in  that  court  where  the  ver- 
dict is  returnable.  Hate. 

He  shall  have  an  attachment  against  the  sheriff, 
directed  to  the  coroner,  and  returnable  into  tlie 
king's  bench.  Ayliffe. 

Retu  rner,  n.  s.  [from  return,]  One 

who  pays  or  remits  money. 
The  chapmen,  that  give  highest  for  this,  can 

make  most  profit  by  it,  and  those  are  the  returners 

of  our  money.  Locke. 
Retu'rnless.  adj.  Admitting  no  return ; 

irremeable. 

But  well  Knew  the  troth 

Of  this  thine  own  returne,  thougli  all  my  friends, 

I  knew  as  well  should  make  returnlesse  ends.  Chapm. 
Reve.  n.  s.  The  bailiff  of  a  franchise  or 

manour. 

The  reve,  the  miller,   and  the   mincing  lady 
prioress  speak  in  character.  Vryden. 
To  REVEAL,  v.  a.  [revelo,  Lat.  reveler,  Fr.] 

1.  To  show  ;  to  discover ;  to  lay  open ;  to 
disclose  a  secret. 

Be  ashamed  :  speaking  again  that  which  thou 
hast  heard,  and  revealing  of  secrets.  Ecclus.  xli.  23. 

Light  was  the  wound,  the  prince's  care  unknown, 
She  might  not,  would  not  yet?'ewa/  her owi\.  Waller- 

The  answer  to  one  who  asked  what  time  was, 
si  non  rogas  intelligo  ;  that  is,  the  more  I  think  of 
time,  the  less  I  understand  it ;  miglit  persuade 
one,  that  time  which  reveals  all  other  things,  is 
itself  not  to  be  discovered.  Locke. 

Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  th'  abyss  of  light, 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight ; 

0  teach  me  to  believe  thee  tlius  conceal'd, 

And  search  no  further  than  thyself  rewea/'d.  Dryd. 

2.  To  impart  from  heaven. 

The  sufferings  of  this  life  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us. 

Romans  viii.  18. 
Revea'ler.  n.  s.  [from  reveal.] 

1.  Discoverer;  one  that  shows  or  makes 
known. 

The  habit  of  faith  in  divinity  is  an  argument  of 
things  unseen,  as  a  stable  assent  unto  things  ine- 
vident,  upon  authority  of  ihe  AWmerevealer. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errotirs. 
The  lives  of  the  reveaters  may  be  jusliy  set  over 
against  the  revelation,  to  find  wheUier  they  agree. 

Atterbury. 

2.  One  that  discovers  to  view. 

He  brought  a  taper  ;  the  revealer  light 
Expos'd  both  crime  and  criminal  to  sight.  Dryden. 
To  RE'VEL.  V.  n.  [S/c/nner  derives  it  fi-om 
reveiller,  Fr.  to  awake  ;  Mr.  Lye  from 
raveelen,T)ut.  to  rove  loosely  about,  which 
is  much  countenanced  by  the  old  phrase, 
revel-rout.]  To  feast  with  loose  and 
clamorous  merriment. 

My  honey  love. 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house, 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  tlie  best.  Shakesp. 

We'll  keep  no  great  ado — a  friend  or  two. 
Tybalt  being  slain  so  lale. 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelessly. 
Being  our  kinsman,  if  we  revel  much.  Shakesp. 

Antony,  that  revels  long  o'  nights. 
Is  up.  Shakesp.  Julius  Ctesar. 

We  shall  have  revelling  to-night ; 

1  will  assume  tliy  part  in  some  disguise.  Shakesp. 
He  can  report  you  more  odd  tales 

Of  our  outlaw  Robin  Hood, 

That  revell'd  here  in  Sherewood, 

"Thougli  he  ne'er  shot  in  his  iow.         Ben  Jonson. 

Were  the  doctrine  new, 
That  the  earth  mov'd,  this  day  would  make  it  true; 
For  every  part  to  dance  and  revel  goes. 
They  tread  the  air,  and  fall  not  where  they  rose. 

Doyine. 

Whene'er  I  revell'd  in  the  women's  bow'rs  ; 
For  first  1  sought  her  but  at  looser  hours  : 
The  apples  she  had  gather'd  smelt  most  sweet.Prior 
Re'vel.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    A  feast 
with  loose  and  noisy  jollitv. 
Let  them  pinch  th'  unclean  knight, 
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And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel, 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread?  Shakesp. 
They  could  do  no  less  but,  under  your  fair  con- 
duct. 

Crave  leave  to  view  these  ladies,  and  intreat 
An  hour  of  revels  with  them.  Shakesp. 

To  Re'vel.  v.  a.  [revello,  Lat]  To  retract; 
to  draw  back. 

Those,  who  miscarry,  escape  by  their  flood,  re- 
velling the  humours  from  their  lungs.  Harvey. 

Venesection  in  the  left  arm  does  more  immediate 
revel,  yet  the  difference  is  minute. 

Friend's  Hist,  of  Phys, 

Revel-Rout.  n.  s. 

1 .  A  mob ;  an  unlawful  assembly  of  a 
rabble.  Ainsworth 

2.  Tumultuous  festivity. 

For  this  his  minion,  the  revel-rout  is  done.  Rxiwe. 

Revela  tion,  n.  s.  [from  revelation,  Fr. 

1.  Discovery ;  communication ;  communi- 
cation -  of  sacred  and  mysterious  truths 
by  a  teacher  from  heaven. 

When  the  divine  revelations  were  committed  ti 
writing,  the  Jews  were  such  scrupulous  reverers  o 
them,  that  they  numbered  even  the  letters  of  tli 
Old  Testament.  Decay  of  Piefi/I 

As  the  gospel  appears  in  respect  of  the  law  to  b' 
a  clearer  revelation  of  the  mystical  part,  so  it  is 
far  more  benign  dispensation  of  the  practical  parii 

Sprat 

2.  [Revelations^  The  apocalypse ;  the  pro 
phecy  of  St.  John,  revealing  futur 
things. 

Re'veller.  n.  s.  [from  revel.]  One  wh 
feasts  with  noisy  jollity. 

Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white,^ 
You  mormshine  revellers,  attend  your  office.  Shai- 

Unwelcome  rraeHers,  whose  lawless  joy 
Pains  the  sage  ear,  and  hurts  the  sober  eye.  Pop 

Re'velry.  n.  s.  [from  revel.]  Loose  jolli 
ty ;  festive  mirth. 

Forget  this  new-fall'n  dignity. 
And  fall  into  our  rustick  revelry.  Shahet, 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  saffron  robe  with  taper  clear. 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry,  I 
Willi  mask  and  antick  pageantry.  Miltci 

To  REVE  NGE,  v.  a.  [reveticlier,  revaf 
cher,  Fr.] 

1.  To  return  an  injury. 

Not  unappeas'd,  he  pass'd  the  Stygian  gate, 
Who  leaves  a  brother  to  revenge  his  fate.  Pop 

2.  To  vindicate  by  punishment  of  aj 
enemy. 

If  our  hard  fortune  no  compassion  draws. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  will  revenge  our  cause.Drj/| 

3.  To  wreak  one's  wrongs  on  him  that  ii 
flicted  them.  With  the  reciprocal  pn 
noun,  or  in  a  passive  sense. 

Come,  Antony  and  young  Octavius, 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius.  Shahei 

It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural. 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  loveth  thee.  Shake'. 

Northumberland  slew  thy  father  ; 
And  thine,  lord  Clifford  ;  and  you  vow'd  reveng 
— If  I  be  not,  lieavn's  be  reven^'d  on  me !  Shakei 

Edom  hath  revenged  himself  upon  Judah. 

Ezekiel,  xxv.  ] 

0  Lord,  visit  nie,  and  revenge  me  of  my  pars 
cutors.  feremia 

Who  shall  come  to  stand  against  thee,  to  be  r 
venged  for  the  unrighteous  men  ?    Wisdom,  xii.  1 

Your  fury  of  a  wife. 
Not  yet  content  to  be  reveng'd  on  ynu, 
'i  h'  agents  of  your  passion  will  pursue.  Drydc 
Reve'nge.  n.  s.  [revencke,  revanche,  Fi 
1.  Return  of  an  injury. 

May  we,  with  the  witness  of  a  good  conscienc 
pursue  him  with  further  revenge  ?  Shakes 

1  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  bIoO( 
from  the  beginning  of  revenges  upon  the  enemy 

Deut.  xxxii.  ^ 
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Deformed  persons  are  commonly  even  with  na- 
ture; for  as  nature  has  done  ill  by  them,  so  they 
do  by  nature ;  being  void  of  natural  affection, 
the3'  have  their  revenge  of  nature.  Bacon. 

What  will  not  ambition  and  revenge  descend  to  ? 

Milton. 

The  satyr  in  a  rage 
Forgets  his  bus'ness  is  to  laugh  and  bite. 
And  will  of  death  and  dire  revenges  write.  Dryd. 

Draco,  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  granted  an  im- 
punity to  any  person  that  took  revenge  upon  an 
adulterer.  Broome. 
,  The  passion  of  vengeance;  desire  of 
hurting  one  from  whom  hurt  has  been 
received. 

Revenges  burn  in  tliem  :  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding  and  the  <;rim  alarm. 
Excite  the  mortified  man.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

,  Revenge  is  an  act  of  passion ;  venge 
ance  of  justice.  Injuries  are  revenged, 
crimes  are  avenged.  This  distinction  is 
perhaps  not  always  preserved. 
.EVENGEFUL.  adj.  [from  revenge.]  Vin- 
dictive ;  full  of  revenge  ;  full  of  venge- 
ance. 

May  my  hands 
Never  brandish  ihore  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe.  Shakesp. 

If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 
Lo!  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword, 
Which  hide  in  this  true  breast.  Shakesp. 

Into  my  borders  now  Jarbas  falls. 
And  my  revengeful  brother  scales  the  walls.  Denh. 

RepentHig  England,  this  revengeful  day. 
To  Philip's  manes  did  an  off'ring  bring.  Dryden. 

,eve'ngeftjlly.  adv.  [from  revengeJuL] 
Vindictively. 

He  smil'd  revengefully,  and  leap'd 
Upon  the  floor  ;  thence  gazing  at  the  skies, 
His  eye-balls  fiery  red,  and  glowing  vengeance  ; 
Gods,  I  accuseyou  not.  Drydenand  Lee's  Oedipus. 
.EVe'nger.  n.  s.'  [from  revenge.] 
.  One  who  revenges;one  who  wreaks  his 
own  or  another's  injuries. 

May  be,  that  better  reason  will  assuage 
The  rash  revenger's  heat ;  words,  well  dispos  d, 
Have  secret  pow'r  t'  appease  enflamed  rage. 

Spenser. 

I  do  not  know. 
Wherefore  my  father  should  revengers  want. 
Having  a  son  and  friends.  '  Shakesp. 

So  shall  the  great  revenger  ruinate 
Him  and  his  issue,  by  a  dreadful  fate.  Sandys. 

Morocco's  monarch 
Had  come  in  person,  to  have  seen  qnd  known 
The  injur'd  world's  revenger  and  his  own.  Waller. 
One  who  punishes  crimes. 
What  government  can  be  imagined,  vvithout 
judicial  proceedings  ?  and  what  methods  of  judi- 
cature, without  a  religious  oath,  which  supposes 
an  omniscient  being,  as  conscious  to  its  falsehood 
or  truth,  and  a  revenger  o{  perjury?  Eentley. 
Eve'ngement.   n.  s.    [from  revenge.] 
Vengeance  ;  return  of  an  injury. 

It  may  dwell 
In  lier  son's  flesh  to  mind  revengement. 
And  be  for  all  chaste  dames  an  endless  monument. 

Spenser. 

By  the  perclose  of  the  same  verse,  vagabond  is 
understood  for  such  a  one  as  travelleth  in  fear  of 
revengement.  ■  Raleigh. 

Eve'ngiKgly.  adv.  [from  revenging.] 
With  vengeance ;  vindictively. 

I've  bely'd  a  lady, 
The  princess  of  this  country  ;  and  the  air  on't 
mvengingly  enfeebles  me.       Shakesp.  Cymheime. 
eve'nue.  n.  s,  \revenu,  Fr.    Its  accent 
is  uncertain.]    Income ;  annual  profits 
received  from  lands  or  other  funds. 

1  hey  privily  send  over  unto  them  the  revenues 
wherewith  they  are  there  maintained.  Spenser. 

She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back, 
And  in  her  heart  scorns  our  poverty.  Shakesp 
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Only  1  retain 
The  name  and  all  th'  addition  to  a  king; 
T)ie  sway,  revenue,  beloved  sons,  be  yours.  Shak. 

Many  otKces  are  of  so  small  revenue,  as  not  to 
furnish  a  man  with  what  is  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  life.  Temple. 

If  the  woman  could  have  been  contented  with 
golden  eggs,  she  might  have  kept  that  revenue  on 
still.  ■  L'Estrange. 

His  vassals  easy,  and  the  owner  blest, 
They  pay  a  trifle  and  enjoy  the  rest  ; 
Not  so  a  nation's  revenues  are  paid  ; 
The  servant's  faults  are  on  the  master  laid.  Sioift. 

When  men  grow  great  from  then  revenue  spent. 
And  fly  from  bailiffs  into  parliament.  Young, 
lo  Reve'rb.  v.  a.  [reverbero,  Lat.]  To 
resound ;  to  reverberate.    Not  in  use. 

Reserve  thy  state,  with  better  judgment  check 
This  hideous  rashr.ess  : 

The  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least ; 
Nor  are  those  empty  hearted,  whose  loud  sound 
Reverbs  no  hollowness.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Reve'rberan T.  adj.  [reverberans,  Lat.] 
Resounding ;  beating  back.  The  read- 
ing in  the  following  passage  should  be, 
1  think,  reverberant. 

Hollow  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills. 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out,  Olivia.  Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

To  REVE  RBERATE,  v.  a.  [reverbero, 
Lat.  reverberer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  beat  back. 

Nor  doth  he  know  them  for  aught. 
Till  he  behold  them  formed  in  th'  applause 
Where  they're  extended;  which,  like  an  arch, 
reverb'rates 

The  sound  again.  Shakesp. 

As  the  sight  of  the  eye  is  like  a  glass,  so  is  the 
ear  a  sinuous  cave,  with  a  hard  bone,  to  stop  and 
reverberate  the  sound.  Bacon. 

As  we,  to  improve  the  nobler  kinds  of  fruits, 
are  at  the  expence  of  walls  to  receive  and  rever- 
berate the  faint  rays  of  the  sun,  so  we,  by  the  lielp 
of  a  good  soil,  equal  the  production  of  warmer 
countries.  Swift. 

2.  To  heat  in  an  intense  furnace,  where 
the  flame  is  reverberated  upon  the  mat- 
ter to  be  melted  or  cleaned. 

Crocus  raartis,  that  is  steel  corroded  with  vine- 
gar or  sulphur,  and  after  reverberated  with  fire, 
the  loadstone  will  not  attract.  Brown. 

To  Reve'rberate.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  driven  back  ;  to  bound  back. 

The  rays  of  royal  majesty  reverberated  so 
strongly  upon  Villerio,  that  Ihey  dispelled  all 
clouds.  Howel. 

2.  To  resound. 

Start 

And  echo  v/ith  the  clamour  of  thy  drum, 

And  ev'n  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brac'd, 

That  shall  reverberate  all  as  well  as  thine.  Shakesp. 

Reverbera'tion.  n.  s.  [reverberation, 
Fr.  from  reverberate.]  The  act  of 
beating  or  driving  back. 

To  tiie  reflection  of  visibles,  small  glasses  suf- 
fice ;  but  to  the  reverberation  of  audibles,  are  re- 
quired greater  spaces.  Bacon. 

The  first  repetitions  follow  very  thick  ;  for  two 
parallel  walls  bpat  the  sound  back  on  each  other, 
like  the  several  reverberations  of  the  same  image 
from  two  opposite  looking-glasses.  Addison. 

Reve'rberatory.  adj.  [reverberatoire, 
Fr.]    Returning  ;  beating  back. 

Good  lime  may  be  made  of  ail  kinds  of  flints, 
but  they  are  hard  to  burn,  except  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  kiln.  Moion. 

To  Reve're.  v.  a.  [reverer,  Fr.  revereor, 
Lat.]  To  reverence ;  to  honour ;  to 
venerate  ;  to  regard  with  awe. 

An  emperor  often  stamped  on  his  coins  the  face 
or  ornaments  of  his  colleague,  and  we  may  suppose 
Lucius  Verus  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing 
honour  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  rather  re- 
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vered  as  his  father,  than  treated  as  his  partner  in 
the  empire.  Addison's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Jove  shall  again  revere  your  pow'r. 
And  rise  a  swan,  or  fall  a  show'r.  Prior. 

Taught  'em  liow  clemency  made  pow'r  rever'd. 
And  that  the  prince  belov'd  was  truly  fear'd.  Prior. 

Re'verence.  n.  s,  [reverence,  Fr.  re- 
verentia,  Lat.] 

1.  Veneration  ;  respect ;  awful  regard. 

When  quarrels  and  factions  are  carried  openly, 
it  is  a  sign  the  reverence  of  government  is  lust. 

Bacon's  Esiays. 
Higher  of  the  genial  bed. 
And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem.  Milton. 

In  your  prayers  use  reverent  postures  and  the 
lowest  gestures  of  humility,  remembering  that  we 
speak  to  God,  in  our  reverence  to  whom  we  cannot 
exceed.  Taylor. 

A  poet  cannot  have  too  great  a  reverence  for 
readers.  Dryden. 

The  fear  acceptable  to  God,  is  a  filial  fear  ;  an 
awful  reverence  of  the  divine  nature,  proceeding 
from  a  just  esteem  of  his  perfections,  which  pro- 
duces in  us  an  inclination  to  his  service,  and  an 
unwillingness  to  offend  him.  Rogers. 

2.  An  act  of  obeisance  ;  bow  ;  courtesy. 

Now  lies  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.  Shakesp. 

He  led  her  eas'ly  forth, 
Where  Godfrey  sat  among  his  lords  and  peers. 
She  rev'rence  did,  then  blusli'd  as  one  dismay'd. 

Fairfax. 

Had  not  men  the  hoary  heads  rever'd, 
Or  boys  paid  rev'rence  when  a  man  appear'd. 
Both  must  have  dy 'd.  Dryden's  Juveiml. 

Upstarts  the  beldam, 
And  reverence  made,  uccosted  thus  the  queen.Dri/. 

The  monarch 
Commands  into  the  court  the  beauteous  Emily  : 
So  call'd,  she  came  ;  tlie  senate  rose  and  paid 
Becoming  rev'rence  to  the  royal  maid.  Dryden. 

3.  Title  of  the  clergy. 

Alany  now  in  health 
Shall  drop  their  blood,  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  Us  to.  Shakesp. 

4.  Poetical  title  of  a  father. 

O  my  dear  father !  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms,  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made.  Shakesp. 

To  Re'verence.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  regard  with  reverence ;  to  regard 
with  awful  respect. 

Those  that  I  rev'rence,  those  1  fear,  the  wise  ; 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them.  Shakesp. 

While  they  pervert  pure  nature's  healthful  rules 
To  loathsome  sickness,  worthily  since  they 
God's  image  did  not  reverence  in  themselves. MiZt. 

He  slew  Action,  but  despoil'd  him  not ; 
Nor  in  his  hate  the  funeral  rites  forgot ; 
Arm'd  as  he  was,  he  sent  him  whole  below. 
And  reierenc'd  thus  the  manes  of  his  foe.  Dryden. 

As  his  goodness  \vill  forbid  us  to  dread  him  as 
slaves,  so  his  majesty  will  command  us  to  rever- 
ence him  as  sons.  Rogers. 

He  presents  every  one  so  often  before  God  in 
his  prayers,  that  he  never  thinks  he  can  esteem, 
reverence,  or  serve  those  enough,  for  whom  he  im- 
plores so  many  mercies  from  God.  Lam. 

Re'verencer.  n.  s.  [from  reverence.] 
One  who  regards  with  reverence. 

The  Athenians,  quite  sunk  in  their  affairs,  had 
little  commerce  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  were 
become  great  reverencers  of  crowned  heads.  Sunft. 

Re'verend.  adj.  [reverend,  Fr.  reveren- 
dus,  Lat.] 

1.  Venerable  ;  deserving  reverence  ;  en- 
forcing respect  by  his  appearance. 

Let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment,  to  let 
lim  lack  a  reverend  estimation.  Shakesp. 

Reverend  and  gracious  senators.  Shake&f>. 

Onias,  who  had  been  high  priest,  reverend  in 
conversation,  and  gentle  in  condition,  prayed  f'  r 
the  Jews.  2  Mac.  xv.  If. 

A  parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train, 
An  awful,  reverend  and  religious  man, 
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His  eyes  diffus'd  a  venerable  grace. 

And  charity  itself  was  in  liis  face.  Dryden. 

A  reverend  si  re  among  them  came, 
Who  preach'd  conversion  and  repentance.  Milton. 

Rev'rend  old  man !  lo  here  confest  he  stands. 

Pope. 

2.  The  honorary  epithet  of  the  clergy. 
We  style  a  clergyman  re»erenrf;  a  bishop 
right  reverend ;  an  archbishop  most  re- 
verend. 

REVERENT,  adj.  {reverens,  Lat.]  Hum- 
ble ;  expressing  submission ;  testifying 
veneration. 

They  forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairing,  where  hejudg'd  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent.  Milton's  Farad.  Lost. 

Meet  then  the  senior^  far  renown'd  for  sense. 
With  revrent  awe,  but  decent  confidence.  ¥opc. 
Revere'ntial.  adj.  [reverentitlle,  Fr. 
from  7-everent.^    Expressing  reverence ; 
proceeding  from  awe  and  veneration. 

That  oaths  made  in  reverential  fear 
Of  love  and  his  wrath  may  any  forswear.  Donne. 

The  least  degree  of  contempt  weakens  religion  ; 
it  properly  consisting  in  a  reverential  esteem  of 
things  sacred.  South. 

The  reason  of  the  institution  being  forgot,  the 
after-ages  perverted  it,  supposing  only  a  reucreji- 
tial  gratitude  paid  to  the  earth  as  the  common 
parent.  Woodward's  'Nat.  Hist. 

All  look  up,  with  reverential  awe. 
At  crimes  that  'scape,  or  triumph  o'er  the  law. 

Pope. 

Revere'ntially.  adv.  [from  reveren- 
tial.]   With  showr  of  reverence. 

The  Jews,  reverentially  declining  the  situation 
of  their  temple,  place  their  beds  from  North  to 
South.  Brown. 
Re'verently.    adv.     [from  revei'ent.] 
Respectfully ;  with  awe  ;  with  reverence. 
Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently.  Shak. 
His  disciples  here. 
By  their  great  master  sent  to  preach  him  every 
where. 

Most  reverently  receiv'd.  Drayton. 

To  nearest  ports  their  shatter'd  ships  repair. 
Where  by  our  dreadful  cannon  they  lay  aw'd  ; 

So  reverently  men  quit  th'  open  air, 
When  thunder  speaks  the  angry  gods  abroad. 

Dryden. 

Then  down  with  all  thy  boasted  volumes,  down  ; 
Only  reserve  the  sacred  one  : 
Low,  reverently  low. 
Make  thy  stubborn  knowledge  bow  ; 
To  look  to  heav'n  be  blind  to  all  below.  Prior. 
Reve'rer.    n.  s.    [from  revere.l  One 
who  venerates  ;  one  who  reveres. 

When  the  divine  revelations  were  committed  to 
writing,  the  Jews  were  such  scrupulous  reverers  of 
them,  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  ]Masorites, 
to  number  not  only  the  sections  and  lines,  but 
even  the  words  and  letters  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Government  oj  the  Tongue. 
Reve'rsal.  n.  s.  [from  reverse.]  Change 
of  sentence. 

The  king,  in  the  reversal  of  the  attainders  of 
his  partakers,  had  his  will.     Bacons  Henry  VII. 

To  REVE  RSE,  v.  a.  [reversws,  Lat.] 

1.  To  turn  upside  down. 

A  pyramid  reversed  may  stand  upon  his  point, 
if  balanced  by  admirable  skill.     Temple's  Miscel. 

2.  To  overturn  to  subvert. 

These  now  controul  a  wretched  people's  fate. 
These  can  divide,  and  these  reverse  the  state.Pope. 

3.  To  turn  back. 

Michael's  sword  stay'd  not ; 
But  with  swift  wheel  reverse,  deep  ent'ring  shar'd 
Satan's  right  side.  Milton. 

4.  To  contradict ;  to  repeal. 

Better  it  was  in  the  eye  of  his  understanding, 
that  sometime  an  erroneous  sentence  definitive 
should  prevail,  till  the  same  authority,  perceiving 
such  oversight,  might  afterwards  correct  or  re- 
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verse  it,  than  that  strifes  should  have  respite  to 
grow,  and  not  come  speedily  unto  some  end. 

Hooker's  Preface. 

A  decree  was  made,  that  they  had  forfeited 
their  liberties  ;  and  albeit  they  made  great  moans, 
yet  could  they  not  procure  this  sentence  to  be  re- 
versed. Hayuiard. 

Death,  his  doom,  which  I 
To  mitigate  thus  plead,  not  to  reverse, 
To  better  life  shall  yield  him.  Milton. 

Though  grace  may  have  reversed  the  condemn- 
ing sentence,  and  sealed  the  sinner's  pardon  be- 
fore God,  yet  it  may  have  left  no  transcript  of 
that  pardon  in  the  sinner's  breast.  South. 

Those  seem  to  do  best,  who,  taking  useful  hints 
from  facts,  carry  them  in  their  minds  to  be  judged 
of,  by  what  they  shall  find  in  history  to  confirm 
or  reverse  these  imperfect  observations.  Loche. 

5.  To  turn  to  the  contrary. 
These  plain  characters  we  rarely  find. 

Though  strong  the  bent,  yet  quick  the  turns  of 
mind  , 

Or  puzzling  contraries  confound  the  whole. 

Or  affectations  quite  reverse  the  soul.  Pope 

6.  To  put  each  in  the  place  of  the  other. 
Witii  what  tyranny  custom  governs  men  !  it 

makes  that  reputable  in  one  age,  which  was  a  vice 
in  another,  and  reverses  even  the  distinctions  of 
good  and  evil.  Rogers. 

7.  To  recal ;  to  renew.  Obsolete. 
Well  knowing  true  all  he  did  rehearse. 

And  to  his  fresh  remembrance  did  reverse 
The  ugly  view  of  his  deformed  crimes.  Spenser. 

To  Reve'rse.  v.  n.   [revertere,  reversus, 
Lat.]    To  return.  Spenser. 
Reve'rse.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Change ;  vicissitude. 

The  strange  reverse  of  fate  you  see  ; 
I  pity'd  you,  now  you  may  pity  me.  Dryden. 

By  a  strange  reverse  of  things,  Justinian's  law, 
which  for  many  ages  was  neglected,  does  now  ob- 
tain, and  the  Theodosian  code  is  in  a  manner  an- 
tiquated. Baker. 

2.  A  contrary ;  an  opposite.    This  is  a 
sense  rather  colloquial  than  analogous. 

Count  Tariff  appeared  the  reverse  of  Goodman 
Fact.  Addison. 

The  performances,  to  which  God  has  annexed 
the  promises  of  eternity,  are  just  the  reverse  of 
all  the  pursuits  uf  sense.  Rogers. 

3.  [Revers,  Fr.]    The  side  of  the  coin  on 
which  the  head  is  not  impressed. 

As  the  Romans  set  down  the  image  and  inscrip- 
tion of  the  consul,  afterward  of  the  emperor,  on 
the  one  side,  so  they  changed  the  reverse  always 
upon  new  events.  Camden. 

Our  guard  upon  the  royal  side ; 
On  the  reverse  our  beauty's  pride.  Waller. 

Several  reverses  are  owned  to  be  the  representa- 
tions of  antique  figures.  Addison  on  Ancient  Medals. 
Reve'rsible.  adj.  [reversible,  Fr.  from 

7-everse.]    Capable  of  being  reversed. 
Reve'rsion.  n.  s.   [reversion,  Fr.  from 
reverse.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  to  be  possessed  after 
the  death  of  the  present  possessor. 

As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his, 
And  he  our  subjects  next  degree  in  hope.  Shakesp. 

A  life  in  reversion  is  not  half  so  valuable,  as  that 
which  may  at  present  be  entered  on.  Hammond. 

2.  Succession  to ;  right  of  succession  to. 

He  was  very  old,  and  had  out-lived  most  of  his 
friends  ;  many  persons  of  quality  being  dead,  who 
had,  for  recompence  of  services,  procured  the 
reversion  of  his  office.  Clarendon. 

Upon  what  ground  can  a  man  promise  himself 
a  future  repentance,  who  cannot  promise  himself 
a  futurity  ;  whose  life  depends  upon  his  breath, 
and  is  so  restrained  to  the  present,  that  it  cannot 
secure  to  itself  the  reversion  of  the  very  next 
minute.  South's  Sermons. 

So  many  candidates  there  stand  for  wit, 
A  place  at  court  is  scarce  so  hard  to  get ; 
In  vain  they  crowd  each  other  at  the  door; 
For  e'en  reversions  are  all  begg'd  before.  Dryden. 
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Fame's  a  reversion  in  which  men  take  place, 
O  late  reversion !  at  their  own  decease.  Young. 

Reversionary,  adj.  [from  reversion.] 

To  be  enjoyed  in  succession. 
There  are  multitudes  of  reversionary  patents  and 

reversionary  promises  of  preferments.  Arbuthnot. 
To  REVE'RT.  v.  a.  [reverto,  Lat.] 

1.  To  change;  to  turn  to  the  contrary. 
Wretched  her  subjects,  gloomy  sits  the  queen. 

Till  happy  chance  revert  the  cruel  scene  ; 

And  apish  folly,  with  her  wild  resort 

Of  wit  and  jest,  disturbs  the  solemn  court.  Prior. 

2.  To  reverberate. 

The  stream  boils 
Around  the  stone,  or  from  the  hotlow'd  bank 
Reverted  plays  in  undulating  flow,  Thomson. 

To  Revert,  v.n.  [revertir,  old  Ti:]  To 
return ;  to  fall  back. 

My  arrows. 
Too  slightly  timoer'd  for  so  loud  a  wind. 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again.  Shakesp, 
If  his  tenant  and  patentee  shall  dispose  of  his 
gift  without  his  kingly  assent,  the  lands  shall  re- 
vert to  the  king.  Bacon. 
Reve'rt.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  Return  j 
recurrence.    A  musical  term. 

Hath  not  musick  her  figures  the  same  with  rhe- 
torick  ?  what  is  a  revert  but  her  antistrophe  ? 

Peacham  on  Musick 

Reve'rtible.  adj.  [from  revert.]  Re- 
turnable. 

Revery'.  n.  s.  [resverie,  Fr.]  Loosf 
musing ;  in-egular  thought. 

Revery  is  when  ideas  float  in  our  mind,  withou 
any  reflection  or  regard  of  the  understanding. 

Locke 

If  the  minds  of  men  were  laid  open,  we  shouk 
see  but  little  difference  between  that  of  the  wis* 
man  and  that  of  the  fool ;  there  are  infinite  re 
veries  and  numberless  extravagancies  pass  througl 
both.  Addison 

I  am  really  so  far  gone,  as  to  take  pleasure  ii 
reveries  of  this  kind.  Popt 

To  Reve'st.  v.  a.  [revestir,  revetir,  Fr 
revcstio,  Lat.]  | 

1.  To  clothe  again.  | 

Her  nathless,  t* 
Th'  enchanter  finding  fit  for  his  intents. 
Did  thus  revest,  and  deckt  with  due  habiliments. 

SpensK 

When  thou  of  life  renewest  the  seeds. 
The  withered  fields  revest  their  chearful  weeds. 

Wottoi'. 

2.  To  reinvest ;  to  vest  again  in  a  possej  i 
sion  or  office. 

Reve'stiary.  n.s.  [revestiaire,  Fr. frori 
revestio,  Lat.]  Place  where  dresses  ar  j 
reposited. 

The  effectual  power  of  words  the  Pythagoreai ' 
extolled;  the  impious  Jews  ascribed  all  miraclii 
to  a  name,  which  was  engraved  in  the  revestiaf 
of  the  temple.  Camden's  Remain 

ReVi'ction;  n.  s.  [revicttim,  Lat.]  Rt 
turn  to  life. 

If  the  Rabines  prophecy  succeed,  we  shall  coi 
elude  the  days  of  the  phenix,  not  in  its  own,  bi 
in  the  last  and  general  flames,  without  all  hope  ■ 
reviction.  Brow> 

To  Revi'ctual.  v.  a.  [re  and  victual 
To  stock  with  victuals  again. 

It  hath  been  objected,  that  I  put  into  Irelam 
and  spent  much  time  there,  taking  care  to  rm 
tiia/ myself,  and  none  of  the  rest.  Raleigh's  Apc'^ 

To  JIEVIE'W.  v.  a.  [re  and  view.] 

1 .  To  look  back. 
So  swift  he  flies,  that  his  reviewing  eye 

Has  lost  the  chasers,  and  his  ear  the  cry.  Deni 

2.  To  see  again. 
I  shall  review  Sicilia  ;  for  whose  sight 

I  have  a  woman's  longing.  Sliakes^ 

3.  To  consider  over  again ;  to  re-examin( 
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Segrais  says,  that  the  iEneis  is  an  imperfect 
work,  and  that  death  prevented  tlie  divine  poet 
from  reviewing  it ;  and,  for  that  reason,  he  liad 
condemned  it  to  the  fire.  Dryden. 

4.  To  retrace. 

Shall  I  the  long  laborious  scene  revietv, 
And  open  all  the  wounds  of  Greece  anew.  Pope. 

5.  To  survey  ;  to  overlook  ;  to  examine. 
Revie  w,    n.  s.    [reveu'e,  Kr.  from  the 

verb.]    Survey;  re-examination. 

He  with  great  indifterence  considered  his  re- 
views and  subsequent  editions.  Felt. 

We  make  a  general  review  of  the  whole  work, 
and  a  general  ret'ieiy  of  nature;  that,  by  compar- 
ing them,  their  full  correspondency  may  appear. 

^Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
The  works  of  nature  will  bear  a  thousand  views 
and  reviews;  the  more  narrowly  we  look  into  them, 
the  more  occasion  we  shall  have  to  admire. 

Atterbury's  Sermons. 
To  REVI'LE.    V.  a.    [I'e  and  vile.}  To 
reproach ;  to  vilify ;  to  treat  with  con- 
tumely. 

Asked  for  their  pass  by  every  squib, 
That  list  at  will  tliem  to  revile  or  snib.  Spenser, 

I  read  in 's  looks 
Matter  against  me  ;  and  his  eye  revil'd 
Me  as  his  abject  object.       Shakesp.  Henrif  VIII. 

Fear  not  the  approach  of  men,  neither  be  afraid 
of  their  revilings.  Isaiah,  li.  7. 

She  still  bearcth  him  an  invincible  hatred,  7-e- 
vileth  him  to  his  face,  and  raileth  at  him  in  all 
companies.  Swift. 
Revi'le.   n.  s.    [from  the  verb.]  Re- 
proach ;  contumely  ;  exprobation.  Not 
.  used,  but  elegant. 

1  heard  thee  in  the  garden,  and  of  thy  voice 
Afraid,  being  naked,  hid  myself, — to  whom 
The  gracious  Judge,  without  revile,  reply 'd. 

Milton. 

Revi'ler.  n.  s.  [from  revile.]  One  who 
reviles ;  one  who  treats  another  with 
contumelious  terms. 

The  bitterest  revilers  are  often  half-witted 
people.  Government  of  tlie  Tongue. 

Revi  lingly.  adv.  [from  revile.]  In  an 
opprobrious  manner ;  with  contumely. 

The  love  I  bear  to  the  civility  of  expression  will 
not  sutFer  me  to  be  revilingly  abroad.  Maine. 
Revis'al.  n.  s.  [from  revise.]    Review  ; 
re-examination. 

The  reiiisa/ of  these  letters  has  been. a  kind  of 
examination  of  conscience  to  me  ;  so  fairly  and 
faithfully  have  I  set  down  in  them  the  undisguised 
state  of  the  mind.  Pope. 
To  REVI  SE.  V.  a.  [revisus,  Lat.]  To  re- 
view ;  to  overlook. 
Lintot,  dull  rogue!  will  think  your  price  too 
much  : 

"  Not,  Sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouch."  Pope. 
Revi'se.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Review;  re-examination. 

The  author  is  to  be  excused,  who  never,  in  re- 
gard to  his  eyes  and  other  impediments,  gives 
himself  the  trouble  of  corrections  and  revises. 

2.  Among  printers,  a  second  proof  of  a 
sheet  corrected. 

His  sending  them  sheet  by  sheet  when  printed, 
and  surveying  the  wises.  Fell. 

Revi'ser.  71.  s.  \reviseur,  Fr,  from  7'e- 
vise.]    Examiner ;  superintendant. 

Revi'sion.  n.  s.  [revision,  Fr.  from  re- 
vise.] Review, 

To  Revi'sit.  v.  a.  [revisiter,  Fr,  reviso, 
revisifo,  Lat,]    To  visit  again. 

Thee  I  revisit  safe, 
p'"!       ''^y  sov'reign  vital  lamp  ;  but  thou 
hnisit'st  not  tliese  eyes,  that  rowl  in  vain, 
lu  find  tliy  piercing  rav,  and  find  no  dawn. 

Milton. 
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Lrrf  the  pale  sire  revisit  Thebes,  and  bear 

These  pleasing  orders  to  the  tyrant's  ear.  Pope. 
REVi'v.iL,    n.  s.    [from  revive.]  Recall 

from  a  state  of  languor,  oblivion,  or 

obscurity  ;  recall  to  life. 
To  REVrVE.  V.  n.  [revivre,  Fr.  revivo, 

Lat.] 

1,  To  return  to  life. 

The  Lord  heard  Elijah,  and  the  soul  of  the  child 
came  unto  him  again,  and  lie  revived. 

1  Kings  xvii.  22. 

So  he  dies ; 
But  soon  revives :  death  over  him  no  power 
Shall  long  usurp.  MiHm. 

2.  To  return  to  vigour  or  fame ;  to  rise 
from  langour,  oblivion,  or  obscurity. 

I  revive 

At  this  last  sight,  assur'd  that  man  shall  live. 

Milton. 

To  Revi've.  v.  a. 

1,  To  bring  to  life  again. 

Spot  more  delicious,  than  those  gardens  feign'd 
Of  reviv'd  Adonis.  Milton. 

2,  To  raise  from  languor,  insensibility, 
or  oblivion. 

Noise  of  arms,  or  view  of  martial  guise, 
Might  not  revive  desire  of  knightly  exercise. 

Spenser. 

3,  To  renew  ;  to  recollect ;  to  bring  back 
to  the  memory. 

The  memory  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our 
minds  those  ideas,  which  after  imprinting  have 
been  laid  aside  out  of  sight.  Locke. 

The  mind  has  a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive 
perceptions,  which  it  has  once  hud.  Loche. 

4,  To  quicken ;  to  rouse, 

1  should  revive  the  soldiers  hearts  ; 
Because  I  ever  found  them  as  myself.  Sliakesp. 

What  first  ^neas  in  this  place  beheld, 
Reviv'd  his  courage,  and  his  fear  expe\l'(i. Dryden. 

Old  Egeus  only  could  revive  his  son. 
Who  various  changes  of  the  world  had  known. 

Dryden, 

5,  To  recomfort ;  to  restore  to  hope. 

God  lighten  our  eyes,  and  give  us  a  little  re- 
viving in  our  bondage.  Ezra,  ix.  8. 

6,  To  bring  again  into  notice. 
He'll  use  me  as  he  does  my  betters. 

Publish  my  life,  my  will,  njy  letters, 

Bevive  the  libels  born  to  die. 

Which  Pope  must  bear  as  well  as  I.  Swfi. 

7,  [In  chymistry.]  To  recover  from  a 
mixed  state. 

Revi'ver.    n.  s:   [from  i-evive.]  That 

which  invigorates  or  I'evives. 
To  REVIVI'FICATE.    v.  a.  [revivifier, 

Fr.  re  and  vivijico,  Lat.]    To  recall  to 

life. 

Revivifica'tion.  n.  s.  [from  revivijl- 
cafe,]    The  act  of  recalling  to  life. 

As  long  as  an  infant  is  in  the  womb  tif  its  pa 
rent,  so  long  are  these  medicines  of  revivification 
in  preparing.  .Spectator. 
Revivi'scency.  n.  s.  [revivisco,  revivis- 
centia,  Lat.]    Renewal  of  life. 

Scripture  makes  mention  of  a  restitution  and 
reviviscency  of  all  things  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

Burnet. 

Reu'nion.  n.  s.  [reunion,  Fr.  re  and 
zinion.]  Return  to  a  state  of  juncture, 
cohesion,  or  concoi-d. 

She,  that  should  all  parts  to  reunion  bow. 
She  that  had  all  magnetick  force  alone. 
To  draw  and  fasten  sundry  parts  in  one.  Donne 

To  Reu  nite,  v.  a.  [re  and  unite.] 
1 .  To  join  again ;  to  make  one  whole  a 
second  time  ;  to  join  what  is  divided. 
By  this  match  the  line  of  Charles  the  Great 
\Vas  reimited  to  the  crowi;  of  France.  Shakesp. 
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2.  To  reconcile  to  make  those  at  variance 
one. 

To  Reu'nite,  f,  n.  To  cohere  again. 
Revocable,   adj.   [revocable,   Fr.  re- 
voco,  revocahilis,  Lat. 

1.  That  may  be  recalled. 

Howsoever  you  shew  bitterness,  do  not  act  any 
thing  that  is  not  revocable.  Bacon's  Essays. 

2.  That  may  be  repealed. 
Re'vocableness,  n.s.  [from  revocable.] 

The  quality  of  being  revocable. 
To  Re'vocate.  v.  a.  [revoco,  Lat,]  To 
recall ;  to  call  back. 

His  successor,  by  order,  nullifies 
Many  his  patents,  and  did  revocate 
And  re-assume  his  liberalities.  Daniel'sCivil  War. 

Revoca'tion,  n.  s.  [revocation,  Fr.  re- 
vocatio,  Lat,] 

1.  Act  of  recalling. 

One,  that  saw  the  people  bent  for  the  revocation 
of  Calvin,  gave  him  notice  of  their  affection. 

Hooker. 

2.  State  of  being  recalled. 

Elaiana's  king  commanded  Chenandra  to  tell 
him  that  he  had  received  advice  of  his  revocation. 

Howel's  Vocal  Forest. 

3.  Repeal;  reversal. 

A  law  may  cease  to  be  in  force,  without  an  ex- 
press revocation  of  the  lawgiver.  White. 

If  a  grievance  be  inflicted  on  a  person,  he  may- 
appeal  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  pray  arevocution  of 
such  a  grievance.  Ayliffe. 

To  REVOKE,  v.  a.  [revoquer,  Fr.  revoco, 
Lat.] 

1.  To  repeal ;  to  reverse. 

When  we  abrogate.a  law  as  being  ill  made,  the 
whole  cause  for  which  it  was  made  still  remaining, 
do  we  not  herein  revoke  our  very  own  deed,  and 
upbraid  ourselves  with  folly,  yea  all  that  were 
makers  of  it  witli  oversight  and  error  ?  Hooker. 

What  reason  is  there,  but  that  those  grants  and 
privileges  should  be  revoked,  or  reduced  to  the  first 
intention  ?  Spenser. 

Without  my  Aurengzebe  I  cannot  live  ; 
Revoke  his  doom,  or  else  ray  sentence  give.  Dryd, 

2.  To  check  ;  to  repress. 

She  strove  their  sudden  rages  to  revoke,  .- 
That  at  the  last  suppressing  Tury  mad, 
^  They 'gan  abstain.  Spenser. 

3.  To  draw  back. 

Shame  were  to  revoke 
The  forward  tooting  for  an  hidden  shade.  Spenser. 

Seas  are  troubled,  when  they  do  revoke 
Their  flowing  waves  into  themselves  again. Davies. 

Revo'kement.  n.s.  [{"rom  revoke.]  Re- 
vocation ;  repeal ;  recall.    Little  in  use. 

Let  it  be  nois'd, 
That  through  our  intercession,  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

7o  REVO  LT.  v.n.  [revoller,Yv.  revol- 

tare,  Ital.] 
J .  To  fall  off  from  one  to  another.    It  de- 
notes something  of  pravity  or  rebellion. 
All  will  revolt  from  me,  and  turn  to  him. 

Shake^. 

Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt. 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience.  Shakesp. 

This  people  hath  a  revolting  and  a  rebellious 
heart ;  they  are  revolted  and  gone. 

Jeremiah,  v.  53. 

2.  To  change.    Not  in  use. 

Ycu  are  already  love's  firm  votary. 
And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 

Shakesp. 

Revo'lt,    71.  s.    [revolt e,  Fr,  from  the 
verb,] 

I,  Desertion;  change  of  sides. 

He  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  enemy 
as  much  enfeebled  by  daily  revolts.  Raleigh, 
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If  all  our  levies  are  made  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
may  not  those  two  parts  of  the  monarch^'  be  too 
powerful  for  the  rest,  in  case  of  a  revolt? 

Addison's  State  of  the  W ar. 
?.  A  revolter;  one  who  changes  sides. 
Not  in  use. 

You  ingrate  revolts. 
You  bloody  Neros,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England.  Shakesp. 
3.  Gross  departure  from  duty. 

Your  daughter  hath  made  a  gross  revolt ; 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes 
To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger.  Shakesp. 
Revo'lted.  part,  [from  revolt.]  Hav- 
ing swerved  from  duty. 

Thou  single  hast  maintained 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause  of  truth. 

Milton. 

Revo'lter.  n.  s.  [from  revolt.']  One 
who  changes  sides ;  a  deserter ;  a  rene- 
gade. 

Fair  honour  that  tliou  dost  thy  God,  in  trusting 
He  will  accept  thee  to  defend  his  cause, 
A  murderer,  a  revolter,  and  a  robber.  Milton. 

He  was  not  a  revolter  from  the  truth,  which  he 
he  had  once  embrased.  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

Those,  who  are  negligent  or  revolters,  shall 
perish.  Swift. 

To  Revo'lve.  v.  n.  [revolvo,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  roll  in  a  circle ;  to  perform  a  revo- 
lution. 

They  do  not  re?;olDe  about  any  common  centre. 

Cheyne. 

If  the  earth  revolve  thus,  each  house  near  the 
equator  must  move  a  thousand  miles  an  hour. 

Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
Each  revotvi/ig  year, 
The  teeming  ewes  a  triple  offspring  bear.  Pope. 

2.  To  fall  back. 

On  the  desertion  of  an  appeal,  the  jurisdiction 
does  ipso  Jure  revolve  to  the  judge  a  quo. 

Axjliffe's  Parergon. 

To  Revo'lve.  v.  a.  [revolvo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  I'oll  any  thing  round. 

Then  in  the  East  her  turn  she  shines, 
Revolv'd  on  heav'n's  great  axis.  Milton. 

2.  To  consider ;  to  meditate  on. 
You  may  revolve  what  tales  I  told  you 

Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  of  v/at. Shakesp. 

Revolu'tion.  n.  s.  [revolution,  Fr.  re- 
volutus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Course  of  any  thing  which  returns  to 
the  point  at  which  it  began  to  move. 

On  their  orbs  impose 
Such  restless  revolution,  day  by  day 
Repeated.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

They  will  be  taught  the  diurnal  revolution  of 
the  heavens.  Watts. 

2.  Space  measured  by  some  revolution. 
At  certain  revolutions  are  they  brought. 

And  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change.  Milton. 

Meteors  have  no  more  time  allowed  them  for 
their  mounting,  than  the  short  revolution  of  a  day . 

Dryden. 

The  Persian  wept  over  his  army,  that  within 
the  revolution  of  a  single  age,  not  a  man  would  be 
left  alive.  Wake. 

3.  Change  in  the  state  of  a  government  or 
country.  It  is  used  among  us  x«T  ^ox}>i', 
for  the  change  produced  by  the  admis- 
sion of  king  William  and  queen  Mary. 

The  late  revolution,  justified  by  its  necessity, 
and  the  good  it  had  produced,  will  be  a  lasting 
answer.  Davenant. 

4.  '  Rotation  ;  circular  motion, 

5.  Motion  backward. 

Fear 

Comes  thund'ring  back  with  dreadful  revolution 
On  my  defenceless  head.  Milton. 
To  Revo'mit.  V.  a.  [revomir,  Fr.  re  and 
vomit.]    To  vomit ;  to  vomit  again. 
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They  might  cast  it  up,  and  take  more,  vomit- 
ing and  revomiting  what  they  drink.  Hakewill. 
Revu'lsion,  n.  s.  [revulsion,  Fr.  revul- 
sus,  Lat.]  The  act  of  revelling  or 
drawing  humours  from  a  remote  part  of 
the  body. 

Derivation  differs  from  revulsion  only  in  the 
measure  of  the  distance,  and  the  force  of  the  me- 
dicines used  :  if  we  draw  it  to  some  very  remote 
or  contrary  part,  we  call  it  revulsion ;  if  only  to 
some  neighbouring  place,  and  by  gentle  means, 
we  call  it  derivation.  Wiseman  of  Tumours. 

There  is  a  way  of  revulsion  to  let  blood  in  an  ad- 
verse part.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

I  had  heard  of  some  strangle  cures  of  frenzies, 
by  casual  applications  of  fire  to  the  lower  parts, 
which  seems  reasonable  enougli,  by  the  violent 
revulsion  it  may  make  of  humours  from  the  head. 

I'empte. 

Revu'lsive.  adj.  Having  the  power  of 
revulsion. 

His  flux  of  blood  breaking  forth  again  with 
greater  violence  than  it  had  done  before,  was  not 
to  be  stopped  by  outward  applications,  nor  the 
revulsives  of  any  kind.  Fell. 
To  REWA  RD,  v.  a.  [re  and  award,  to 
give  in  return.  Skinner.] 

1.  To  give  in  return. 

Thou  hast  rewarded  me  good,  whereas  I  have 
rewarded  thee  evil,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  17, 

They  rewarded  me  evil  for  good.  Psalm  xxxv.  12. 

2.  To  repay ;  to  recompense  for  something 
good. 

God  rewards  those  that  have  made  use  of  the 
single  talent,  that  lowest  proportion  of  grace, 
which  he  is  pleased  to  give  ;  and  the  method  of 
his  rewarding  is  by  giving  them  more  grace. 

Hammond. 

To  judge  th'  unfaithful  dead,  but  to  reward 
His  faithful,  and  receive  them  into  bliss.  Milton. 

There  is  no  more  reason  to  reward  a  man  for  be- 
lieving that  four  is  more  than  three,  than  for  be- 
ing hungry  or  sleepy  ;  because  these  things  do 
not  proceed  from  choice,  but  from  natural  neces- 
sity. A  man  must  do  so,  nor  can  he  do  other- 
wise. ]Vilkins. 

The  Supreme  Being  rewards  the  just,  and 
punishes  the  unjust.  Broome  on  the  Odyssey. 

Rewa'rd.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Recompense  given  for  good  performed. 
Rewards  and  punishments  do  always  presuppose 

something  willingly  <lone  well  or  ill  ;  witliout 
which  respect,  though  we  may  sometimes  receive 
good,  yet  then  it  is  only  a  benefit  and  not  a  re- 
ward. Hookci: 

To  myself  I  owe  this  due  regard, 
Not  to  make  love  my  gift,  but  my  reward.  Dryd. 

Men  have  consented  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  recompenses  of  another  world,  pro- 
raising  to  themselves  some  rewards  of  virtue  after 
this  life.  Tillotson. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  with  a  mixture  of 
irony,  for  punishment  or  recompense  of 
evil. 

Rewa'rd  able.  adj.  [from  reward.] 
Worthy  of  reward. 

Men's  actions  are  judged,  whether  in  their  own 
nature  reifun/afcie  or  punishable.  Hooker. 

The  action  that  is  but  indifferent,  and  without 
reward,  if  dune  only  upon  our  own  choice,  is  an 
act  of  religion,  and  rewardable  by  God,  if  done 
in  obedience  to  our  superiors.  Taylor. 
Rewa'rder-  n.  s.  [from  reward.]  One 
that  rewards  ;  one  that  recompenses. 

A  liberal  reuardtr  of  his  friends.  Shakeirp. 

As  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  only  proper  judge 
of  our  perfections,  so  is  he  the  only  fit  rewarder 
of  them.  Addison. 

Ill  judges,  as  well  as  rewarders,  have  popular 
assemblies  been,  of  those  who  best  deserved  from 
them.  Swift. 

To  Rewo'rd.  v.  a.  [re  and  icord.]  To 
repeat  in  the  same  words. 
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Bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  the  matter  will  reword  ;  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Rhaba'rbarate.  adj.  [from  rliabar- 
bara,  Lat.]  Impregnated  or  tinctured 
with  rhubarb. 

The  salt  humours  must  be  evacuated  by  the 
seniiate,  rhaharbarate  and  sweet  manna  purgers, 
with  acids  added,  or  the  purging  waters.  Flayer. 

Rha'bdomancy.  n.  s.  [pa/3^  and 
l£ia.]    Divination  by  a  wand. 

Of  peculiar  rhabdomancy  is  that  which  is  used 
in  mineral  discoveries,  with  a  forked  hazel,  com- 
monly called  Moses's  rod,  which,  freely  held  forth, 
will  stir  and  play  if  any  mine  be  under  it. 

Brown's  Vutg.  Err. 

Rha'psodist.  n.  s.  [from  rhapsodi/.] 
One  who  writes  without  regular  depend- 
ance  of  one  part  upon  another. 

Ask  our  rhapsodist,  if  you  have  nothing  but  the 
excellence  and  loveliness  of  virtue  to  preach,  and 
no  future  rewards  or  punishments,  how  many  vici- 
ous wretches  will  you  ever  reclaim  ?  Watts, 

RHA'PSODY.  n.  s.  [p'ai|/wJ(3c ;  puA  to 
sew,  and  w^Jj  a  song.]  Any  number  of 
parts  joined  together,  without  necessary 
dependance  or  natural  connection. 

Such  a  deed,  as  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

This  confusion  and  rhapsody  of  difficulties  was 
not  to  be  supposed  in  each  single  sinner. 

Hammond. 

He,  that  makes  no  reflexions  on  what  he  reads, 
only  loads  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody  o(  tales  fit  for 
the  entertainment  of  others.  Locke. 

The  words  slide  over  the  ears,  and  vanish  like 
a  rhapsody  of  evening  tales.     Watts  on  the  Mind. 

Rhein  BERRY,    w.  s.    [spina  cervina, 

Lat.]    Buckthorn,  a  plant. 
RHE'TORICK.  n.s.  [/>j1o§ixi;  rhdorique, 

Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  speaking  not  merely  with 
propriety,  but  with  art  and  elegance. 

We  could  not  allow  him  an  orator,  who  had 
the  best  thoughts,  and  who  knew  all  tlie  rules_  of 
rhetorique,  if  he  had  not  acquired  the  art  of  using 
them.  Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 

Of  the  passions,  and  how  tliey  are  moved, 
Aristotle  in  his  second  book  of  rhetorick,  hath 
admirably  discoursed  in  a  little  compass.  Locke. 

Grammar  teacheth  us  to  speak  properly,  rhe- 
torick instructs  to  speak  elegantly.  Baker. 

2.  The  power  of  persuasion  ;  oratory. 
The  heart's  still  rhetorick,  disclos'd  with  eyes. 

Shakesp. 

His  sober  lips  then  did  he  softly  part, 
Whence  of  pure  rhetorick  whole  streams  outflow. 

Fairfax. 

Enjoy  your  dear  wit  and  miy  rhetorick. 
That  hath  so  well  been  taught  her  dazling  fence. 

Miltm. 

Rheto'rical.  adj.  [rhetoricus,  Lat. 
from  rhetorick.]  Pertaining  to  rhe- 
torick ;  oratorial ;  figurative. 

The  apprehension  is  so  deeply  riveted  into  my 
mind,  that  rhetorical  flourishes  cannot  at  all  loosen 
it.  Mffre. 

Because  Brutus  and  Cassius  met  a  blackmore, 
and  Pompey  had  on  a  dark  gaiment  at  Pharsalia, 
these  were  presages  of  their  overthrow,  which 
notwithstanding  are  scarce  rhetorical  sequels  ;  con- 
cluding metaphors  from  realities,  and  from  con- 
ceptions metaphorical  inferring  realities  again. 

Brom. 

The  subject  may  be  moral,  logical,  or  r/iaorica;, 
which  does  not  come  under  our  senses.  Watts. 

Rheto'rically.  adv.  [from  r/ieto7-ical.] 
Like  an  orator;  figuratively;  with  in- 
tent to  move  the  passions. 

To   Rheto'ricate.   v.  n.  [rhetoricor, 
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low  Lat.  from  rhetorick.]  To  play  the 
orator ;  to  attack  the  passions. 

'Twill  be  much  more  seasonable  to  reform,  than 
apologize  or  rhetaricate ;  not  to  suffer  themselves 
to  perish  in  the  midst  of  such  solicitations  to  be 
saved.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Rhetori'cian.  n.  s.  [rhetoricien,  Fr. 
rhetor,  Lat.] 

1.  One  who  teaches  the  science  of  rhe- 
torick. 

The  ancient  sophists  and  rhetoricians,  which 
ever  had  young  auditors,  lived  till  they  were  an 
hnudred  years  old.  Bacon. 

'Tis  the  business  of  rhetoricians  to  treat  the 
characters  of  the  passions.     Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 

A  man  may  be  a  very  good  rhetorician,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  a  mean  orator  Bafcer  on  Learning, 

2.  An  orator.    Less  proper. 

He  play'd  at  Lyons  a  declaiming  prize. 
At  which  the  vanquish'd  rhetorician  dies.  Dryden. 

Rhetori'cian.  adj.  Suiting  a  master 
of  rhetorick. 

Boldly  presum'd  with  rhetorician  pride, 
To  hold  of  any  question  either  side.  Blachnore. 
RHEUM,  n.s.  [ptv/jia.;  rheume,  Fr.]  A 
thin  watery  matter  oozing  through  the 
glands,  chiefly  about  the  mouth. 

Quinci/. 

Trust  not  these  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes  ; 
For  villany  is-not  without  such  a  rheum  ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse.  ■  Shakesp. 

You  did  void  your  rheum  upo^  mj  beard. 

Shakesp. 

Each  changing  season  does  its  poison  bring, 
Rheums  chill  the  winter,  agues  bl.'gt  the  spring. 

Prior. 

Rheu'mATICK.  adj.  [psvfiurm®^ ;  from 
rheum.']  Proceeding  from  rheum  or  a 
peccant  watery  humour. 

The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods. 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatick  diseases  do  abound.  Shakesp. 

The  blood  taken  awav  looked  very  sizy  or  rheu- 
matick. ■  Floyer. 
RhEu'mATISM.  n.  S.  [pivfu.a.'aij^oi  ;  rheu- 
matisme,  Fr.  rheumatismus,  Lat.]  A 
painful  distemper,  supposed  to  proceed 
from  acrid  humours. 

Rheumatism  is  a  distemper  affecting  chiefly  the 
membrana  communis  musculorum,  which  it  makes 
rigid  and  unfit  for  motion  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  oc- 
casioned almost  by  the  same  causes,  as  the  mu- 
cilaginous glands  in  the  joints  are  rendered  stiff 
and  gritty  in  the  gout.  Quincy. 

The  throtling  quinsey,  'tis  my  star  appoints, 
And  rheumatisms  I  send  to  rack  the  joints.  Dryd. 

Rheu'my.  adj.  [from  rheum.]  Full  of 
sharp  moisture. 

Is  Brutus  sick  ? 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night  ? 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air, 
To  add  unto  his  sickness  ?  Shakesp. 
The  South  he  loos'd,  who  night  and  horror 
brings. 

And  fogs  are  shaken  from  his  flaggy  wings  : 
From  his  divided  beard  two  streams  he  pours  ; 
His  head  and  rheumy  eyes  distil  in  show'rs.  Dryd. 

Rhino'ceros.  n.s.  [p~v  and  xi^u^ ;  rhi- 
nocerot,  Fr.]  A  vast  beast  in  the  East 
Indies  armed  with  a  horn  on  his  nossel. 

Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear. 
The  armed  rhinoceros,  or  Hyrcanian  tyger  ; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

If  you  draw  your  beast  in  an  emblem,  shew  a 
landscape  of  the  country  natural  to  the  beast;  as 
to  the  rhinoceros  an  East  Indian  landscape,  the 
crocodile,  an  Egyptian.  Peacham. 

RHOMB,  n.  s.  [rhombe,  Fr.  rhombus, 
Lat.  pojji^^.]    In  geometry,  a  parallelo- 
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gram  or  quadrangular  figure,  having  its 
four  sides  equal,  and  consisting  of  pa- 
rallel lines,  with  two  opposite  angles 
acute,  and  two  obtuse :  it  is  formed  by 
two  equal  and  right  cones  joined  to- 
gether at  their  base. 

Trevoux  and  Harris. 

Save  the  sun  his  labour,  and  that  swift 
Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb  suppos'd 
Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  night.  Milton. 

See  how  in  warlike  muster  they  appear. 
In  rhombs  and  wedges,  and  half  moons  and  wings. 

Milton. 

Rho'mbick.  adj.  [fromrhomb.]  Shaped 
like  a  rhomb. 

Many  other  sorts  of  stones  are  regularly  figured  ; 
the  asteria  in  form  of  a  star,  and  they  are  of  a 
rhombick  figure.  Grew. 
RHOMBOID,  n.s.  [/oj«^o»»a?;  rhom- 
bo'ide,  Fr.]  A  figure  approaching  to  a 
rhomb. 

Many  other  sorts  of  stones  are  regularly  figured  ; 
and  they  are  of  arliomboick  figure  ;  talk,  of  such 
as  are  rhomboid.  Grew. 

Rhomboi'ual.  adj.  [from  rhomboid.] 
Approaching  in  shape  to  a  rhomb. 

Another  rhomboidal  seleiiiles  of  a  compressed 
form,  bad  many  others  infixed  round  the  middle 
of  it.  IVoodu-ard. 

Rhxj'barb.  n.  s.'  [rhabarbara,  \^t.]  A 
medicinal  root  slightly  purgative,  re- 
ferred by  botanists  to  the  dock. 

What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug 
Would  scour  these  English  hence?  Shakesp. 

Having  fixed  the  fontanel,  I  purged  him  with 
an  infusion  of  rhubarb  in  small  ale.  Wiseman. 
RHYME,  n.  s.  [pt^i^k;  rhijthme,  Fr.] 

1.  A  harmonical  succession  of  sounds. 
The  youth  with  songs  and  rhimes: 

Some  dance,  some  liale  the  rope.  Denham. 

2.  The  consonance  of  verses ;  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  last  sound  of  one  verse 
to  the  last  sound  or  syllable  of  another. 

For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses. 
With  which  like  ships  they  steer  their  course". 

Hudibras. 

Such  was  the  news,  indeed,  but  songs  audrhymes 
Prevail  as  much  in  these  hard  iron  times  ; 
As  would  a  plump  of  trembling  fowl,  that  rise 
Against  an  eagle  sousing  from  tlie  skies.  Dryden. 

If  Cupid  throws  a  single  dart, 
We  make  him  wound  the  lover's  heart ; 
But  if  he  takes  his  bow  and  quiver, 
'Tis  sure  he  must  transfix  the  liver  ; 
For  rhime  with  reason  may  dispense. 
And  sound  has  right  to  govern  sense.  Prior. 

3.  Poetry  ;  a  poem. 

All  his  manly  power  it  did  disperse, 
As  he  were  warmed  with  inchanted  rhimes. 
That  oftentimes  he  quak'd.     >        Fairy  Queen. 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ?  he  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 

Milton. 

Now  sportive  youth, 
Carol  incondite  rhythms  with  suiting  notes, 
And  quaver  inharmonious.  Philips. 

4.  A  word  of  sound  to  answer  to  another 
word. 

What  wise  means  to  gain  it  hast  thou  chose  : 
Know,  fame  and  fortune  both  are  made  of  prose. 
Is  thy  ambition  sweating  for  a  rhyme. 
Thou  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time  ?  Young, 

Rhyme  or  reason.    Number  or  sense. 

1  was  promis'd  on  a  time, 
To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme  ; 
But  from  that  time  unto  this  season, 
I  had  neither  rhiime  nor  reason.  Spenser: 

The  guiltiness  of  ray  mind  drove  the  grossness 
of  the  foppery  into  a  recei.ved  belief,  in  dcspight 
of  the  teeth  of  all  rhime  and  reason,  that  they 
were  fairies.  Shakesp. 
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To  Rhyme,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  agree  in  sound. 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell, 
But  fagotted  his  notions  as  they  fell,  > 
And,  if  they  rhim'd  and  rattled,  all  was  well.  5 

Dryden. 

2.  To  make  verses. 

These  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhime 
themselves  into  ladies  favours,  they  do  always 
reason  themselves  out  again.  Shakesp. 

There  march'd  the  bard  and  blockhead  side  by 
side, 

Who  rhym'd  for  hire,  and  patroniz'd  for  pride. 

Pope. 

Rhy'mer.     )  n.  s.  [from  rhyme.]  One 
Rhy'mster.  5    who  makes  rhymes;  a 
versifier ;  a  poet  in  contempt. 
Scall'd  rhymers  will  ballad  us  out  o'  tune. 

Shakesp. 

It  was  made  penal  to  the  English,  to  permit  the 
Irish  to  graze  upon  their  lands,  to  entertain  any  of  ' 
their  minstrels,  rhimers,  or  news-tellers. 

Davies  on  Ireland. 

Rhymer,  come  on,  and  do  the  worst  you  can  ; 
I  fear  not  you,  nor  yet  a  better  man.  Dryden. 

jMilton's  rhime  is  constrained  at  an  age,  when 
the  passion  of  love  makes  every  man  a  rhimer, 
though  not  a  poet.  Dryden. 

I  speak  of  those  who  are  only  rhimsters. 

Dennis. 

Rhy'thmical.  adj.  [^'t)S|i*txo?,  rythmique, 
Fr.  froiu  rhyme  or  rhythm.]  Harmo- 
nical ;  having  one  sound  proportioned 
to  another. 

RIB.  n.  s.  [jiibbe,  Sax.] 

1 .  A  bone  in  the  body. 

Of  these  there  are  twenty-four  in  number,  viz. 
twelve  on  each  side  the  twelve  vertebrse  of  the 
hack  ;  tliey  are  segments  of  a  circle  ;  they  grow 
flat  and  broad,  as  they  approach  the  sternum  ;  but 
the  nearer  they  are  to  the  vertebrEe,  the  rounder 
and  thicker  they  are  ;  at  which  end  they  have  a 
round  head,  which,  being  covered  with  a  cartilage, 
is  received  into  the  sinus  in  the  bodies  of  the  verTe- 
bras .  the  ribs,  thus  articulated,  make  an  acute 
angle  with  tlie  lower  vertehree  :  theWfes  have  each 
a  small  canal  or  sinus,  which  runs  along  their  un- 
der sides,  in  which  lies  a  nerve,  vein,  and  artery  ; 
their  extremities,  which  are  fastened  to  the  ster- 
num, are  cartilaginous,  and  the  cartilages  make  an 
obtuse  angle  with  the  bony  part  of  tfie  ribs ;  this 
angle  respects  the  head  :  the  cartilages  are  harder 
in  women  than  in  men,  that  they  may  better  bear 
the  weight  of  their  breasts  :  the  ribs  are  of  two 
sorts  ;  the  seven  upper  are  called  true  ribs,  because 
their  cartilaginous  ends  are  received  into  the  sinus 
of  the  sternum  :  the  five  lower  are  called  false  ribs, 
because  they  are  softer  and  shorter,  of  which  only 
the  first  is  joined  to  the  extremity  of  the  sternum, 
the  cartilaginous  extremities  of  the  rest  being  tied 
to  one  another,  and  thereby  leaving  a  greater  space 
for  the  dilatation  of  the  stomach  and  nitrails  :  the 
last  of  these  short  ribs  is  shorter  than  all  the  rest  : 
it  is  not  tied  to  them,  but  sometimes  to  the  mus- 
culus  obliquus  descendens.  Quincy, 

Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion. 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 
'  And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  ray  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature  I        Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

He  open'd  my  left  side,  and  took 
From  thence  a  rib,  with  cordial  spirits  warm 
And  life  blood  streaming  fresh.  Milton. 

Sure  he,  who  first  the  passage  try'd,  ") 
In  harden'd  oak  his  heart  did  hide,  f 
And  ribs  of  iron  ann'd  his  side.  Dryden.  ) 

2.  Any  piece  of  timber  or  other  matter 
which  strengthens  the  side. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour  glass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  ancT  of  flats  ; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand. 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs, 
To  kiss  her  burial.  Shakesp. 

The  ships  with  shatter'd  ribs  scarce  creeping 
from  the  seas,  Drayton. 
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3.  Any  prominence  running  in  lines  :  as 

the  stalks  of  a  leaf. 
RI  BALD,   n.  s.    [ribanld,  Fr.  ribaldo, 

Ital.]    A  loose,  rough,  mean,  brutal 

■wretch, 

Tliat  lewd  ribbald,  with  vile  lust  advanc'd, 
Laid  first  his  filthy  hands  on  virgin  clean, 
To  spoil  her  dainty  corse  so  fair  and  sheen. 

Spenser, 

You  ribauU  nag  of  Egypt, 
The  breeze  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies.  Shdkesp. 

The  busy  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  has  rous'd  the  ribald  crows. 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  no  longer. 

Shakesp. 

Ne'er  one  sprig  of  laurel  grac'd  these  rihbalds. 
From  slashing  Bentley  down  to  pidlingTibbalds. 

Pope. 

Ri'baldry.  n.  s.  [from  ribald ;  rihaudie, 
old  Fr.]  Mean,  rude,  brutal  language. 

Mr.  Cowley  asserts,  that  obscenity  has  no  place 
in  wit ;  Buckingham  says,  'tis  an  ill  sort  of  wit, 
which  has  nothing  more  to  support  it  than  bare- 
faced ribaldry.  Dryden. 

The  ribaldry  of  the  low  characters  is  diflferent ; 
the  reeve,  miller,  and  cook  are  distinguished  from 
each  other.  Dryden. 

la  the  same  antique  loom  these  scenes  were 
wrought, 

Erabellish'd  with  good  morals  and  just  thought, 
True  nature  in  her  noblest  light  you  see,  > 
Ere  ^et  debauch'd  by  modern  gallantry  > 
To  trifling  jests  and  fulsom  ribaldry.  Granville,  y 

If  the  outward  profession  of  religion  were  once 
in  practice  among  men  in  office,  the  clergy  would 
see  their  duty  and  interest  in  qualifying  themsel  ves 
for  lay-conversation,  when  once  they  were  out  of 
fear  of  being  choaked  by  ribaldry  or  prophane- 
ness.  Swift. 
Ri'band.  n,  s.  [rubande,  ruban,  Fr. 
This  word  is  sometimes  written  ribon.'\ 
A  filet  of  silk ;  a  narrow  web  of  silk, 
which  is  worn  for  ornament. 

Quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd, 
With  ribbands  pendent,  flaring  'bout  her  head. 

Shakesp. 

A  ribband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind. 
The  rest  was  loose.  Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

See  !  in  the  lists  they  wait  the  trumpet's  sound  ; 
Some  love  device  is  wrought  on  ev'ry  sword. 
And  ev'ry  riband  bears  some  mystick  word. 

Granville. 

Ri'bbed.  adj.  [from  rib.] 

1 .  Furnished  with  ribs. 

Was  I  by  rocks  engender'd  ;  rib'd  with  steel  ? 
Such  tortures  to  resist,  or  not  to  feel  ?  Sandys. 

Hung  on  each  bough  a  single  leaf  appears. 
Which  shrivell'd  in  its  infancy  remains, 
Like  a  clos'd  fan,  nor  stretches  wide  its  veins. 
But  as  the  seasons  in  their  circle  run. 
Opes  its  ribb'd  surface  to  the  nearer  sun.  Gay. 

2.  Inclosed  as  the  body  by  ribs. 

Remember 

The  nat'ral  brav'ry  of  your  isle,  which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  unscaleable,  and  roaring  waters. 

Shaltesp. 

3.  Marked  with  protuberant  lines. 
Ri'bbox.  n,  s.  See  Riband. 

To  Ri'broast.  v.  n.  [rii  and  roast.]  To 
beat  soundly.    A  burlesque  word. 

That  done,  he  rises,  humbly  bows. 
And  give  thanks  for  the  princely  blows  ; 
Departs  not  meanly  proud,  and  boasting 
Of  his  magnificent  ribroasting.  Butler. 

I  have  been  pinched  in  flesh,  and  well  ribroasted 
under  my  former  masters ;  but  I'm  in  now  for 
skin  and  all.  L'Estrange. 

Ri'bwort.  n.  s,  [plantago.]    A  plant. 
Ric.  n.  s.  Ric  denotes  a  powerful,  rich, 

or  valiant  man:  as  in  these  verses  of 

Fortunatus : 


Hilptrice  pntens,  si  interpres  barbarus  adsit, 
Adiutorjortis  hoc  qunque  nomen  habet. 

IlU'pric  Barbarians  a  stout  helper  term. 
So  Alfric  is  altogether  strong ;  ^thel- 
ric,  nobly  strong  or  powerful :  to  the 
same  sense  as  Polycrates,  Crato,  Plu- 
tarchus,  Opimius.  Gibson's  Camden. 
Rice.  n.  s.  [oryza,  Lat.]  One  of  the 
esculent  grains :  it  hath  its  grains  dis- 
posed into  a  panicle,  which  are  almost 
of  an  oval  figure,  and  are  covered  with  ! 
a  thick  husk,  somewhat  like  barley : 
this  grain  is  cultivated  in  most  of  the  ■ 
Eastern  countries.  Miller. 

Rice  is  the  food  of  two  thirds  of  mankind  ;  it  is 
kindly  to  human  constitutions,  proper  for  the  con- 
sumptive, and  those  subject  to  hjEraorrhages. 

Arbuthnot. 

If  the  snuif  get  out  of  the  snuflfers,  it  may  fall 
into  a  dish  of  rice  milk.  Swift.  \ 

RICH.  adj.  [riche,  Fr.  ricco,  Ital,  pica, 
Sax.] 

1.  Wealthy;  abounding  in  wealth ;  abound- 
ing in  money  or  possessions  ;  opulent : 
opposed  to  poor. 

I  am  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel. 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl. 

Shakesp. 

The  rich  shall  not  give  more,  and  the  poor  no 
less.  Exodus. 
A  thief  bent  to  unhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher.  Milton. 

Rich  was  his  soul,  though  his  attire  was  poor, 
As  heav'n  had  cloath'd  his  own  ambassador. 

Dryden. 

Several  nations  of  the  Americans  are  rich  in 
land,  and  poor  in  all  the  comforts  of  life.  Locke. 

He  may  look  upon  the  rich  as  benefactors,  who 
have  beautified  the  prospect  all  around  him. 

Seed. 

2.  Valuable;  estimable;  precious;  splen- 
did ;  sumptuous. 

Earth,  in  her  ?-iV/i  attire. 
Consummate  lovely  smil'd.  Milton. 

Matilda  never  was  meanly  dress'd  in  her  life  ; 
and  nothing  pleases  her  in  dress,  but  that  which  is 
very  rich  and  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Law. 

3.  Having  any  ingredients  or  qualities  in 
a  great  quantity  or  degree. 

So  we  the  Arabian  coast  do  know 
At  distance,  when  the  spices  blow. 
By  the.  rich  odour  taught  to  steer. 
Though  neither  day  nor  star  appear.  Waller. 

If  life  be  short,  it  shall  be  glorious, 
Each  minute  shall  be  rich  in  some  great  action. 

Rowe. 

Sauces  and  rich  spices  are  fetched  from  India. 

Baker. 

4.  Fertile  ;  fruitful. 

There  are,  who  fondly  studious  of  increase. 
Rich  foreign  mold  on  their  ill-natur'd  land 
Induce.  Phillips. 

5.  Abundant;  plentiful. 
The  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 

Pours  on  her  sons  barbarick  pearl  and  gold.  Mitt. 

6.  Abounding ;  plentifully  stocked  :  as, 
pastures  rich  in  flocks. 

7.  Having  something  precious. 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and 

balm.  Milton. 
Rl'CHED.   adj.    [from  rick.]  Enriched. 
Obsolete. 

Of  all  these  bounds. 
With  shadowy  forests,  and  with  champaigns  Wcfe'd, 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide  skirted  meads. 
We  make  thee  lady.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Rl'cHES,  n.  s.  [richesses,  Fr.] 
I.  Wealth;  money  or  possessions. 

The  instrumentalness  of  riches  to  charity  has  I 
rendered  it  necessary  by  laws  to  secure  propriety.  I 

Hammond.  | 


Chemists  seek  riches  by  transmutation  and  the 
great  elixir.  Spratt. 

Riches  do  not  consist  in  having  more  gold  and 
silver,  but  in  having  more  in  proportion  than  our 
neighbours,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  procure 
to  ourselves  a  greater  plenty  of  the  conveniencies 
of  life,  than  cumes  within  their  reach,  who,  shar- 
ing the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world  in  less  pro- 
portion, want  the  means  of  plenty  and  power, 
and  so  are  poorer.  .  Locke. 

What  riches  give  us,  let  us  first  enquire. 
Meat,  fire,  and  cloatlis  ;  what  more.'  meat, cloaths, 
and  fire.  Pope. 

2.  Splendid  sumptuous  appearance. 

The  riches  of  heav'n's  pavement,  trodden  gold. 

Milton. 

Rl'cHLY.  adv.  [from  rich.] 

1.  With  riches  ;  wealthily ;  splendidly  ; 
magnificently. 

In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left. 
And  she  is  fair,  of  wondrous  virtues,  Shakesp. 
Women  richly  gay  in  gems.  Milton. 

2.  Plenteously ;  abundantly. 
In  animals,  some  smells  are  found  more  richly 

than  in  plants.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

After  a  man  has  studied  the  laws  of  England, 
the  reading  the  reports  of  adjudged  cases  will 
richly  improve  him.  Watts. 

3.  Truly  ;  abundantly.    An  ironical  use. 
There  is  such  licentiousness  among  the  basest 

of  the  people,  that  one  would  not  be  sorry  to  see 
them  bestowing  upon  one  another  a  chastisement, 
which  they  so  richly  deserve.  Addison. 
Rl'CHNESS.  n.  s.  [from  rich.] 

1.  Opulence;  wealth. 
Of  virtue  you  have  left  proof  to  the  world  ; 

And  virtue  is  grateful  with  beauty  and  richness 
adorn'd,  Sidney. 

2.  Finery ;  splendour, 

3.  Fertility  ;  fecundity  ;  fruitfulness. 
This  town  is  famous  for  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

Addison. 

4.  Abundance  or  perfection  of  any  qua- 
lity. 

I  amused  myself  with  the  richness  and  variety 
of  colours  in  the  western  parts  of  heaven. 

Spectator. 

5.  Pampering  qualities. 

The  lively  tincture  of  whose  gushing  blood 
Shou'd  clearly  prove  the  richness  of  his  food. 

Dryden. 

RiCK,  n.  s.    See  Reek. 

1.  A  pile  of  corn  or  hay  regularly  heaped 
up  in  the  open  field,  and  sheltered  from 
wet. 

An  inundation 
O'erflnvved  a  farmer's  barn  and  stable ; 
Whole  ricks  of  hay  and  stacks  of  corn 
Were  down  the  sudden  current  born.  Sv>ift. 

Mice  and  rats  do  great  injuries  in  the  field, 
houses,  barns,  and  corn  ricks.     Mortimer's  Husb. 

2.  A  heap  of  corn  or  hay  piled  by  the 
gatherer. 

In  the  North  they  bind  them  up  in  small 
bundles,  and  make  small  ricks  of  them  in  the 
field.  Mm-timer's  Husbandry. 

RI'CKETS.  n.  s.  [rachitis,  Lat,  A  name 
given  to  the  distemper  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance by  Glisson.] 

The  rickets  is  a  distemper  in  children,  from  an 
unequal  distribution  of  nourishment,  whereby  the 
joints  grow  knotty,  and  the  limbs  uneven  :  its 
cure  is  performed  by  evacuation  and  friction. 

Qidncy. 

In  some  years,  liver-grown,  spleen,  and  rickets 
are  put  altogether,  by  reason  of  their  likeness. 

Graunt's  Bilb  of  Mortality. 
O  were  my  pupil  fairly  knock'd  o'  th'  head, 
I  should  possess  th'  estate;  if  he  were  dead  ; 
He's  so  far  gone  with  the  rickets  and  th'  evil, 
That  one  small  dose  will  send  him  to  the  devil. 
I  Dryden. 
I       So  when  at  school  we  first  declaim, 
I    Old  Busby  walks  us  in  a  theme, 
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Whose  props  support  our  infant  vein, 

And  help  the  rickets  in  the  brain  ; 

But  when  our  souls  their  force  dilate, 

Our  thoughts  grow  up  to  wit's  estate.  Prior. 

Rickety,  adj.  [from  rickets.]  Dis- 
eased with  the  rickets. 

In  a  young  animal,  when  the  solids  are  too  lax, 
the  case  of  rickety  children,  the  diet  should  be 
gently  astringent.  Arhuthnot. 

Ri'cTURE.  n.  s.  [rictura,  Lat.]  A  gap- 
ing. Diet. 

Rid.  pret.  of  ride. 

To  RID.  V.  a.  [from  ))jiebban.  Sax.]  In 
the  pret.  perhaps  ridded  or  rid ;  in  the 
passive  p;irticiple  rid.] 

1.  To  set  free;  to  redeem. 

It  is  he  that  dtliveretli  me  from  my  cruel  ene- 
mies J  thou  slialt  rid  me  from  the  wicked  man. 

Psalm  xviii.  49. 
Rid  me,  and  deliver  me  out  of  great  waters. 

Psalm  cxiiv. 

1  will  bring  you  out  from  under  their  burthens, 
and  l  id  j  ou  out  of  their  bondage.    Exodus,  vi.  6. 

2.  To  clear ;  to  disencumber.  - 

They  were  not  before  so  willing  to  be  rid  of  their 
learned  pastor,  as  now  importunate  to  obtain  hini 
again  from  them,  who  had  given  him  entertain- 
ment. Hooker. 

1  must  rid  all  the  seas  of  pirates.  Shaktsp. 

We'll  use  his  countenance  ;  which  being  done. 
Let  her,  who  would  be  rid  of  him,  devise 
His  speedy  taking  oiF.  Shakesp.  king  Lear. 

Upon  the  word,  stept  forth 
Three  of  thy  crew,  to  rid  thee  of  that  care.  B.  Jons. 

I  can  put  on 
Thy  terrors,  as  I  put  thy  mildness  on, 
Image  of  thee  in  all  things  ;  and  shall  soon, 
Arm'd  with  thy  might,  rid  heav'n  of  these  rebell'd. 

Milton. 

Did  saints  for  this  bring  in  tlieir  plate  ; 
For  when  they  thought  the  cause  had  need  on't, 
Happy  was  he  that  could  be  rid  on't.  Hudibras. 

'Ihe  god  uneasy  till  he  slept  again, 
Resolv'd  at  once  to  rid  himself  of  pain.  Dryden. 

Tlie  greater  visible  good  does  not  always  raise 
men's  desire,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  it  ap- 
pears to  have  ;  tnough  every  little  trouble  moves 
as,  and  sets  us  on  work  to  get  rid  of  it.  Locke. 

The  ladies  asked,  whether  we  believed  that  the 
men  of  a\iy  town  would,  at  the  same  conjuncture, 
have  loaden  themselves  with  their  wives  ;  or  ra- 
ther, whether  they  would  not  have  been  glad  of 
such  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  them?  Add. 

3.  To  dispatch. 

Having  the  best  at  Barnet  field, 
We'll  thither  straight ;  for  willingness  rids  away. 

Shakesp. 

4.  To  drive  away ;  to  remove  by  violence ; 
to  destroy. 

Ah  deathsmeii !  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young 
prince.  Shakesp. 

Ri'DDANCE.  n.  s.  [from  rid.] 

1.  Deliverance. 

Deliverance  from  sudden  death,  riddance  from 
all  adversity,  and  the  extent  of  saving  mercy  to- 
wards all  men.  Hooker. 

2.  Disencumbrance ;  loss  of  something 
one  is  glad  to  lose. 

I  have  too  griev'd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave  :  thus  losers  part. 
—A  gentle  riddance.  Shakesp. 
By  this,  the  cock  had  a  good  riddance  of  his  rival. 

L'Estrange. 

3.  Act  of  clearing  away  any  encum- 
brances. 

Those  blossoms,  and  those  dropping  gums, 
That  lie  bestrown,  unsightly  and  unsraooth. 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease.  Milt. 
Ri'dden,  the  particle  of  ride. 

He  could  never  have  ridden  out  an  eternal  period, 
hut  it  must  be  bv  a  more  powerful  being  than  him- 
self. ^  Hale. 

RIDDLE,  n.s.  [paebelj-.  Sax.  from  pabe 
counsel,  perhaps  a  trial  of  wit.] 
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1.  An  enigma;  a  puzzling  question;  a 
dark  problem. 

How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  trafiick  with  Macbeth, 
In  riddles  and  in  cliarnis  of  death  ?  Shakesp. 

The  Theban  monster,  tliat  propos'd 
Her  riddle,  and  him,  who  solv'd  it  not,  devour'd  ; 
That  once  found  out, and  solv'd, for  grief  and  spight 
Cast  herself  headlong  from  the  Ismenian  steep. 

Milton. 

2.  Any  thing  puzzling. 

'Tw  as  a  strange  riddle  of  a  la<]y  ; 
Not  luve,  if  any  lov'd  her :  hey  day ! 
So  cowards  never  use  their  might. 
But  against  such  as  will  not  fight.  Hudibras. 

3.  [)?riibble,  Sax.]  A  coarse  or  open  sieve. 

Horse-beans  and  tares,  sown  togetlicr,  are  easily 
parlcd  with  a  riddle.  Mortimers  Husbandry. 

To  Ri'ddle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  solve ;  to  unriddle.  There  is  some- 
thing of  whimsical  analogy  between  the 
two  senses  of  the  word  riddle  ;  as,  we 
say,  to  sift  a  question:  but  their  deriva- 
tions differ. 

Paddle  me  this,  and  guess  him  if  you  can. 
Who  bears  a  nation  in  a  single  man  ?  Dryden. 

2.  To  separate  by  a  coarse  sieve. 

The  finest  sifted  mould  must  be  riddled  in. 

Mortimer. 

To  Ri'ddle.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
speak  ambiguously  or  obscurely. 

Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift ; 
J?idd/(?!^ confession  finds  hatriddling  shrift.  Shak. 

Ri'ddlingly.  adv.  [from  riddle.]  In 
the  manner  of  a  riddle  ;  secretly. 

Though  like  the  pestilence  and  old-fashion'd  love 
Piddlingly  it  catch  men,  and  doth  remove 
Never,  till  it  be  starv'd  out,  yet  their  state 
Is  poor.  Donne. 
To  RIDE.  V.  n.  preter.  rid  or  rode ;  part. 
ridov  ridden,  [jiiban,  Sax.  rijden,  Dut.] 
.  To  travel  on  horseback. 

Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  J'id,  like  madmen,  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Shakesp. 

Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  j'ourself, 
Such  parting  were  too  pretty,  Shakesp. 

Am  not  I  thine  ass,  upon  which  thou  hasir  rid- 
den ?  Numbers. 

Through  storms  of  smoke  and  adverse  fire  he 
rides. 

While  ev'ry  shot  is  levell'd  at  his  sides.  Smith. 

Let  your  master  ride  on  before,  and  do  you  gal- 
lop after  him.         Swift's  Directions  to  the  Groom. 

2.  To  travel  in  a  vehicle ;  to  be  borne,  not 
to  walk. 

Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride.  Shakesp. 
Upon  this  chaos  rid  the  distressed  ark,  that  bore 
the  small  remains  of  mankind.  Burnit. 

3.  To  be  suppoited  in  motion. 

As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver, 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air,  strong  as  the  axle-tree 
On  which  heav'n  rides,  knit  all  the  Grecian  ears 
To  his  experienc'd  tongue.  Shakesp. 

4.  To  manage  an  horse. 

Skill  to  ride  seems  a  science, 
Proper  to  gentle  blood  ;  some  others  feign 
To  manage  steeds,  as  did  this  vaunter;  but  in 
vain.  Spenser. 
The  horses  I  saw  well  chosen,  ridden,  and  fur- 
nished. _        _  Shakesp. 

Ins|>ir'd  by  love,  whose  business  is  to  please, 
He  rode,  he  fenc'd,  he  mov'd  with  graceful  ease. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  be  on  the.  water. 

On  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  army.  .  Shakesp. 

The  sea  was  grown  so  rough,  that  the  admiral 
was  not  able  longer  to  ride  it  out  with  his  gallies  ; 
but  was  enforced  to  slip  his  anchors,  and  run  his 
gallies  on  ground.  Knotles. 

They  were  then  in  a  place  to  be  aided  by  their 
ships,  which  rode  near  in  Edinburgh  Frith,  Hayto. 
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W^aiting  him  his  royal  fleet  did  ride. 
And  willing  winds  to  their  low'r  sails  deny'd.Drt/d. 

Men  once  walk'd  where  ships  atanchorride.Dry. 

Now  on  their  coasts  our  conquering  navy  rides. 
Way.  lays  their  merchants,  and  their  land  besets. 

Dryden, 

6.  To  be  supported  by  something  sub- 
servient, 

A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble. 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms, 
That  he  suspects  none  ;  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  rid  easy  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

To  Ride.  v.  a. 

1.  To  sit  on  so  as  to  be  carried. 

They  ride  the  air  in  whirlwind.  Milton. 

2.  To  manage  insolently  at  will; 
Humility  does  not  make  us  servile  or  insensible, 

nor  oblige  us  to  be  ridden  at  the  pleasure  of  every 
coxcomb.  Collier. 

The  nobility  could  no  longer  endure  to  be  ridden 
by  bakers,  coblers,  and  brewers.  Swift. 
Ri  der,  n.  s.  [from  ride.] 

1.  One  who  is  carried  on  a  horse,  or  in  a 
vehicle. 

'j'he  strong  camel  and  the  gen'rous  horse, 
Restrain'd  and  aw'd  by  man's  inferior  force. 
Do  to  the  rider'i  will  their  rage  submit. 
And  answer  to  the  spur,  and  own  the  bit.  Prior. 

2.  One  who  manages  or  breaks  horses. 
His  horses  are  bred  better  ;  and  to  that  end 

riders  dearly  hired.  Shakesp.  As  you  like  it, 

1  would  with  jockies  from  Newmarket  dine. 
And  to  rough  riders  give  my  choicest  wine,  Bramst. 

3.  An  inserted  leaf. 

RIDGE,  n.  s.  [)3jii55,  Sax.  I'ig,  Dan. 
rugge,  Dut.  the  back.] 

1.  The  top  of  the  back. 

He  thought  it  was  no  time  to  stay  ; 
But  in  a  trice  advanc'd  the  knight 
Upon  the  bare  ridge  bolt  upright.  Hudibras. 

2.  The  rough  top  of  any  thing,  resem- 
bling the  vertebrje  of  the  back. 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred, 
Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds. 
Dislodges  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey.  Milton. 
His  sons 

Shall  dwell  to  Seir,  on  that  long  ridge  of  hills!  Milt. 

The  highest  ridges  of  those  mountains  serve  for 
the  maintenance  of  cattle  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vallies.  Kai/. 

3.  A  steep  protuberance. 
Part  rise  in  crystal  wall,  or  ridge  direct. 

For  haste.  Milton. 

About  her  coasts  unruly  waters  roar. 
And,  rising  on  a  ridge,  insult  the  shore.  Dryden. 

4.  The  ground  thrown  up  by  the  plow. 
Thou  visitest  the  earth  ;  thou  waterest  the  ridges 

thereof  abundantly  ;  thou  settlest  the  furrows 
thereof.  Psalm  Ixv.  10. 

The  body  is  smooth  on  that  end,  and  on  this 
'tis  set  with  ridges  round  the  point.  Woodward. 

Wheat  must  be  sowed  above  furrow  fourteen 
days  before  Michaelmas,  and  laid  up  in  round 
high  warm  ridges.  Mortimer. 

5.  The  top  of  the  roof  rising  to  an  acute 
angle. 

Ridge  tiles  or  roof  tiles,  being  in  length  thir  ■ 
teen  iiiches,  and  made  circular  breadthways  like 
an  half  cylinder,  whose  diameter  is  about  ten 
inches  or  more,  and  about  half  an  inch  and  half  a 
quarter  in  thickness,  are  laid  upon  the  upper  part 
or  ridge  of  tlie  roof,  and  also  on  the  hips.  Moxon. 

6.  Ridges  of  a  horse's  mouth  are  wrinkles 
or  risings  of  the  flesh  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  running  across  from  one  side  of 
the  jaw  to  the  other  like  fleshy  ridges, 
with  interjacent  furrows  or  sinking  cavi- 
ties. Farrier's  Diet. 

To  Ridge,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
form  a  ridge. 

Thou  from  heav'n 
Feign'dst  at  thy  birth  was  given  thee  in  thy  hair, 
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Where  strength  can  least  abide,  though  all  thy 
hairs 

Were  bristles  rang'd  like  those  that  ridge  the  back 
Of  chafd  wild  boars,  or  ruffl'd  porcupines. Mifton 

Ri'dgling.  )   n.  s.    [ovis  rejicula,  Lat. 
Ri'dgil.     j       Ainsworth.}     A  ram 
half  castrated. 

Tend  my  herd,  and  see  thera  fed  ; 
To  morning  pastures,  evening  waters  led : 
And  'ware  ti  e  Libyan  ridgil's  batting  head.  Dryd. 
And  'ware  the  ridgling  with  his  butting  head. 

Dryden. 

Ri'dgy.  adj.  [from  ridge.^  Rising  in  a 
ridge. 

Far  in  the  sea  agahist  tlie  foaming  shore, 
There  stands  a  rock,  the  raging  billows  roar 
Above  his  head  in  storms  ;  but  when  'tis  clear, 
Uncurl  their  ridgy  backs,  and  at  his  feet  appear. 

Dryden. 

RI'DICULE.  n.  s.  [ridicule,  Fr.  ridicu- 
lum,  Lat.]  Wit  of  that  species  that 
provokes  laughter. 

Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  long. 
And  the  sad  burthen  of  some  merry  song.  Pope. 

Those,  who  aim  at  ridicule, 
Should  fix  upon  some  certain  rule. 
Which  fairly  hints  they  are  in  jest.  Swift. 
To  Ri'dictjle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
expose  to  laughter ;  to  treat  with  con- 
temptuous merriment. 

I  wish  the  vein  of  ridiculing  all  that  is  serious 
and  good  may  have  no  worse  effect  upon  our  state, 
than  knight  errantry  had  on  theirs.  Temple. 

He  often  took  a  pleasure  to  appear  ignorant, 
that  he  might  the  better  turn  to  ridicule  those  that 
valued  themselves  on  their  books.  Addison. 
Ridicu'ler.  n.  s.   One  that  ridicules. 
The  ridiculer  shall  make  only  himself  ridiculous. 

F.arl  of'  Chesterfield. 
RiDi'cuLOUS.   adj.    [ridicule,  Fr.  ridi- 
culus,  Lat.]    Worthy  of  laughter  ;  ex- 
citing contemptuous  merriment. 

Thus  was  tne  building  left 
Ridiculous ;  and  the  work  confusion  nam' li.Milton. 

It  was  not  in  Titus's  power  not  to  be  derided  ; 
But  it  was  in  his  power  not  to  be  ridiculous  South. 
RiDi'cULOUSLY.  adv.  [from  ridictilous.l 
In  a  manner  worthy  of  laughter  or  con- 
tempt. 

Epicurus's  discourse  concerning  the  original  of 
the  world  is  so  ridiculously  merry,  that  the  design 
of  his  philosophy  was  pleasure  and  not  instruc- 
tion. South. 

RiDi'cuLousNESS.  M.  s.  [from  ridicti- 
lous.l The  quality  of  being  ridiculous. 

What  sport  do  Tertullian,  Minucius,  and  Arno- 
bius  make  with  the  images  consecrated  to  divine 
worship from  the  meanness  of  the  matter  they 
are  made,  the  casualties  of  fite,  and  rottenness  they 
are  subject  to,  on  purpose  to  represent  the  ridicu- 
lousness of  worshipping  such  things.  Stillingjieet. 

Ri'ding.  particip.  adj.  Employed  to 
travel  on  any  occasion. 

It  is  provided  by  another  provincial  constitu- 
tion, that  no  suffragan  bishop  shall  have  more 
than  one  riding  apparitor,  and  that  archdeacons 
shall  not  have  so  .much  as  one  riding  apparitor, 
but  only  a  foot  messenger.        Ayliffe  s  Parergon. 

Ri'ding.  n.  s.  [from  ride.'\ 

1.  A  district  visited  by  an  officer. 

2.  One  of  the  divisions  of  Yorkshire, 
answering  to  hundreds  in  other  coun- 
ties :  corrupted  from  trithing. 

Ri'dingcoat.  n.  s.  [riding  and  coat.'\ 
A  coat  made  to  keep  out  weather. 

When  j'ou  carry  your  master's  ridingcoat  in  a 
jouniey,  wrap  your  own  in  it.  Swift. 

Ri'dinghood.  n.s.  [riding  and  hood.] 
A  hood  used  by  women,  when  they 
travel,  to  bear  off  the  rain. 
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The  palliolum  was  like  our  ridinghnods,  and 
served  both  for  a  tunick  and  a  coat.  Arbuthnot. 

Good  housewives  all  the  winter's  rage  despise. 
Defended  by  the  ridinghood's  disguise.  Gay. 
Rie.  n.  s.   An  esculent  grain.    This  dif- 
fers from  wheat  in  having  a  flatter  spike, 
the  corn  larger  and  more  naked. MjV/er. 

August  shall  bear  the  form  of  a  young  man  of  a 
fierce  aspect,  upon  his  head  a  garland  of  wheat 
and  rie.  Peacham. 

RIFE.  adj.  [nype.  Sax.  rijf,  Dut.]  Pre- 
valent; prevailing;  abounding.  It  is 
now  only  used  of  epidemical  distempers. 

While  those  restless  desires,  in  great  men  rife, 
To  visit  so  low  folks  did  much  disdain, 
I'his  while,  though  poor,  they  in  themselves  did 
reign.  Sidney. 
Guyoa  closely  did  await 
Advantage  ;  whilst  his  foe  did  rage  most  rife; 
Sometimes  athwart,  sometimes  he  strook  him 
straight. 

And  falsed  oft  his  blows.  Spenser. 
The  plague  was  then  rife  in  Hungary.  Knolles. 
Blessings  then  are  plentiful  and  rife. 
More  plentiful  than  hope.  Herbert. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds  ;  whereof  sorife 
There  went  a  fame  in  heav'n,  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

This  is  the  place. 
Whence  ev'n  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife,  and  perfect  in  my  list'ning  ear.  Milton. 

That  grounded  maxim 
So  rife  and  celebrated  in  the  mouths 
Of  wisest  men,  that  to  the  publick  good 
Private  respects  must  yield.  Milton. 

Before  the  plague  of  London,  inflammations  of 
the  lungs  were  rife  and  mortal.   Arbuthnot  on  Air. 
Ri'fely.  adv.  [from  ri/e.]   Prevalently  : 
abundantly. 

It  was  rifely  reported,  that  the  Turks  were 
coming  in  3.  great  fleet.  Knolles's  Histwy. 

Ri'feness.  n.s.  [from  r//e.]  Prevalence; 
abundance. 

He  ascribes  the  great  rifeness  of  carbuncles  in 
the  summer,  to  the  great  heats,  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 
Ri'ffraff.   n.  s.    [7-ecrementum,  Lat.] 

The  refuse  of  any  thing. 
To  RI'FLE.  v.  a.  [riffer,  rifler,  Fr.  rijfe- 
len,  Dut.] 

1.  To  rob  ;  to  pillage ;  to  plunder. 
Stand,  Sir,  and  throw  us  what  you  have  about 

you  J  if  not,  we'll  make  you,  Sir,  and  rifle  you. 

Shakesp. 

Men,  by  his  suggestion  taught, 
Ransack'd  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  earth 
for  treasures  better  hid.       Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

You  have  rifled  my  master;  who  shall  maintain 
me  ?  L'  Estrange. 

A  commander  in  the  parliament's  rebel  army 
rifiedand  defaced  the  cathedral  at  Litchfield. Sout/i. 

2.  To  take  away ;  to  seize  as  pillage. 
Mine  is  thy  daughter,  priest,  and  shall  remain. 

And  pray 'rs  and  tears  and  bribes  shall  plead  in  vain 
Till  time  shall  rifle  every  youthful  grace.  Pope. 

Ri'fler.  n.  s.    [from  rijle.]     Robber ; 

plunderer;  pillager. 
Rift.    n.  s.    [from  rive.]    A  cleft;  a 

breach  ;  an  opening. 

He  pltickt  a  bough,  out  of  whose  rift  there  come 
Small  drops  of  gory  blood.  Spenser. 

She  did  confine  thee  ' 
Into  a  cloven  pine,  within  which  rift 
Iraprison'd,  thou  didst  painfully  remain.  Shakesp. 

In  St.  James's  fields  is  a  conduit  of  brick,  unto 
which  joineth  a  low  vault;  at  the  end  of  that  is  a 
round  house,  with  a  small  slit  or  rift ;  and  in  the 
conduit  a  window  :  if  you  cry  out  in  the  rift,  it 
makes  a  fearful  roaring  at  the  window.  Bacon. 

They  have  an  idle  tradition,  that  a  missel  bird, 
feeding  upon  a  seed  she  cai\not  digest,  expelleth 
it  whole ;  which,  falling  upon  a  bough  of  a  tree 
that  hath  some  rift,  putteth  forth  the  misseltoe. 

Bacon, 
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Either  tropick 
'Gan  thunder,  and  both  ends  of  heav'n  ;  the  clouds 
From  many  a  horrid  riji  abortive  pour'd 
Fierce  rain,  with  lightning  mixt.  Milton. 

Some  pick  out  bullets  from  the  vessels  sides. 
Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  seam  and  rift. 

Dryden. 

To  Rift.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cleave ;  to  split.  To  rive  is  perhaps 
more  proper. 

To  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  giv'n  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

At  sight  of  him  the  people  with  a  shout 
Rifted  the  air.  Milton's  Agonistes. 

On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 
Tlie  green  reed  trembles.  Pope's  Messiah. 

To  Rift.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  burst ;  to  open. 

I'd  shriek,  that  even  your  ears 
Should  rift  to  hear  me.       Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Some  trees  are  best  for  ship-timber,  as  oaks  that  j 
grow  in  moist  grounds;  for  that  maketh  the  tim- 
ber tough,  and  not  apt  to  rift  with  ordnance. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
When  ice  is  congealed  in  a  cup,  it  will  swell  in-  i 
stead  of  contracting,  and  sometime  rift. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  [Rwver,  Dan.]  To  belch ;  to  break  wind. 
RIG.   n.  s.    Jiig,  ridge,  seem  to  signify 

the  top  of  a  hill  falling  on  each  side ;  . 
from  the  Saxon  }5)ii55  ;  and  the  Islandick  * 
hriggur,  both  signifying  a  back. 

Gibson's  Camden. 
To  Rig.   v.  a.  [from  rig  or  lidge,  the 
back.] 

1.  To  dress  ;  to  accoutre.  Cloaths  are 
proverbially  said  to  be  for  the  back,  and 
victuals  for  the>  belly. 

Jack  was  rigged  out  in  his  gold  and  silver  lace, 
witli  a  feather  in  his  cap ;  and  a  pretty  figure  be 
made  in  the  world.  L'Estrange. 

2.  To  fit  with  tackling. 

My  minde  for  Egypt  stoode  ; 
When  nine  faire  ships  Irig'd  forth  for  the  flood. 

Chapman. 

He,  like  a  foolish  pilot,  hath  shipwreck'd 
My  vessel  gloriously  rigg'd.      Milton's  Agonistes.  » 

The  sinner  shall  set  forth  like  a  ship  launched  } 
into  the  wide  sea,  not  only  well  built  and  rigg'd ; 
but  also  carried  on  with  fall  wind.  South. 
He  bids  tliem  rig  the  fleet.  Denham. 
He  rigged  out  another  small  fleet,  and  the 
Achaeans  engaged  him  with  theirs.  Arbuthnot 
Rigaboo'n.    n.  s.    [rigadon,  Fr,]  A 
dance.  j 
Riga'tion.   n,  s.   [rigatio,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  watering.  Diet.  \ 

Ri'gger.  n.s.  [from  rig-.]  One  that  rigs  j 
or  dresses. 

Ri'gging.  n.  s,  [from  rig.]  The  sails 
or  tackling  of  a  ship. 

To  plow  the  deep. 
To  make  fit  rigging,  or  to  build  a  ship.  Creech. 

His  batter'd  riggiyig  their  whole  war  receives. 
All  bare,  like  some  old  oak  with  tempests  beat, 
He  stands,  and  sees  below  his  scatter'd  leaves. 

Dryden. 

Ri'ggish.  adj.  [from  rig,  an  old  word 
for  a  whore,]    Wanton;  whorish. 

Vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  lier,  that  the  holy  priests 
Bless  her,  when  she  is  riggish.  Shakesp, 

To  Ri'ggle.  V,  a.  [properly  to  wriggle.] 
To  move  backward  and  forward,  as 
shrinking  from  pain. 

RIGHT,  adj.  [riigt.  Sax.  recht,  Dut. 
ritto,  Ital.  recfu.1,  Lat] 

1.  Fit ;  proper ;  becoming ;  suitable. 
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The  words  of  my  month  are  plain  to  him  that 
undcrstandeth,  and  right  to  thciu  that  find  know- 
ledge. Proverbs,  viii. 

A  time  tliere  will  be,  when  all  these  unequal  dis- 
tributions of  good  and  evil  shall  be  set  right,  and 
the  wisdom  of  all  his  transactions  made  as  clear  as 
the  noon-day.  Atterbury. 

The  Lord  God  led  me  in  the  right  way. 

Genesis,  xxiv.  48, 

2.  Rightful ;  justly  claiming. 

There  being  no  law  of  nature,  nor  positive  law 
of  God,  that  determines  which  is  the  right  heir  in 
all  cases,  the  ri^rht.  of  succession  coulcf  not  have 
been  certainly  determined.  Locke. 

3.  True ;  not  erroneous ;  not  wrong. 
If  there  be  no  prospect  beyond  the  grave,  the 

inference  is  certainly  right,  let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die.  Locke. 
•  Our  calendar  wants  to  be  reformed,  and  the 
equinox  rightly  computed  ;  and  being  once  re- 
formed and  set  right,  it  may  be  kept  so,  by  omit- 
ting the  additional  day  at  the  end  of  every  hundred 
and  thirty-four  years.  Holder  on  Time. 

If  my  present  and  past  experience  do  exactly 
coincide,  I  shall  then  be  disposed  to  think  them 
both  right.  Beattie. 

4.  Not  mistaken;  passing  a  true  judg 
ment;  passing  judgment  according  to 
the  truth  of  things. 

You  are  right,  justice,  and  you  weigh  this  well ; 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance  and  the  sword. 

Shakesp. 

5.  Just;  honest;  equitable;  not  criminal. 

'J'heir  heart  was  not  right  with  him,  neither 
were  they  stedfast  in  his  cuvenant.Psa/.lxxviii.37. 

6.  Happy;  convenient. 
The  lady  has  been  disappointed  on  the  right 

side,  and  fimnd  nothing  more  disagreeable  in  the 
husband,  than  she  discovered  in  the  lover.  Addis. 

7.  Not  left. 

It  is  not  with  certainty  to  be  received,  concern 
ing  the  right  and  left  hand,  that  men  naturally 
raake  use  of  the  right,  and  tliat  the  use  of  the  other 
is  a  digression.  Brown. 

The  left  foot  naked,  when  they  march  to  fight. 
But  in  a  bull's  raw  hide  f  ney  sheathe  the  rigltt. 

!.  Strait ;  not  crooked. 

The  idea  of  a  right  lined  triangle  necessarily 
carries  with  it  an  equality  of  its  angles  to  two 
right  ones.  Locke. 

i.  Perpendicular ;  direct. 
Right,  interj.  An  expression  of  approba- 
tion. 

Right,  cries  his  lordship,  for  a  rogue  in  need 
To  have  a  taste  is  insolence  indeed  ; 
In  me  'tis  noble,  suits  my  birth  and  state.  Pope. 

Right,  adv. 

1.  Properly;  justly;  exactly:  according 
to  truth  or  justice. 

Then  shall  the  rig/it-aiming  thunderbolts  go 
abroad,  and  from  the  clouds,  as  from  a  well-drawn 
bow,  shall  tliey  fly  to  the  mark.       Wisdom,  v.  21. 

To  understand  political  power  right,  and  derive 
It  from  its  original,  we  raubt  consider  what  state 
all  men  are  naturally  in,  and  that  is  a  state  of  per- 
fect freedom  to  order  their  actions,  and  dispose  of 
their  possessions  and  persons.  Locke. 

2.  According  to  art  or  rule. 

You  with  strict  discipline  instructed  right. 
Have  learn'd  to  use  your  arras  before  you  fight. 

Roscommon. 

Take  heed  you  steer  your  vessel  right,  my  son. 
This  calm  of  heav'n,  this  mermaid's  melody, 
Into  an  unseen  whirlpool  draws  you  fast, 
And  in  a  moment  sinks  you.  Drydtn. 

3.  In  a  direct  line;  in  a  straight  line. 
Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  thine  eye- 
lids look  straight  before  thee.        Proverbs,  iv.  25. 

Ye  shall  be  driven  out  Wg/itforth,  and  none  shall 
gather  up  him  that  wandereth.    Jeremiah,  xlix.  5. 
The  people  passed  over  right  against  Jericho. 

Joshua,  iii.  16. 

Vol.  II. 
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Insects  have  voluntary  motion,  and  therefore 
imagination  ;  for  ants  go  right  forward  to  their 
bills,  and  bees  know  the  way  from  a  flowery  heath 
to  their  hives.  Bacon. 
This  way,  right  down  to  Paradise  descend 

Milton 

4.  In  a  great  degree ;  very.    Now  obso- 
lete. 

I  gat  me  to  my  Lord  right  humbly. Psatexxx.  8 
Right  noble  princes, 
I'll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens.  Shakesp 

Pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion  and  right  christian  zeal.  Shakesp. 

I  cainiot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd 
Where  out  right  valiant  is  become.  Shakesp. 

When  I  had  climb'd  a  height 
Rough  and  right  hardly  accessible  ;  I  might 
Behold  from  Circe's  house,  that  in  a  grove 
Set  thicke  with  trees  stood,  a  bright  vapour  move. 

Chapman 

The  senate  will  smart  deep 
For  your  upbraidings  :  I  should  be  right  sorry 
To  have  the  means  so  to  be  veng'd  on  you. 
As  1  shall  shortly  on  them.  Ben  Jonson. 

Right  many  a  widow  his  keen  blade, 
And  many  fatherless  had  made.  Hudibras. 

>.  It  is  still  used  in  titles :  as,  right  ho 
nourable ;  right  reverend. 

I  mention  theright  honourable  Thomas  Howard 
lord  high  marshal.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Right,  n.s. 

1 .  Not  wrong. 

One  rising,  eminent 
In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  a.nA  wrong 
Of  justice,  of  religion,  truth,  and  peace. 
And  judgment  from  above.        Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

2.  Justice ;  not  injury. 

Persons  of  noble  blood  are  less  envied  in  their 
rising  ;  for  it  seemeth  but  right  done  to  their  birth 

BtrCGlt 

In  the  midst  of  your  invectives,  do  the  Turks 
this  right,  as  to  remember  that  they  are  no  idola- 
ters. Bacm. 

Long  love  to  her  has  borne  the  faithful  knight. 
And  well  deserv'd,  had  fortune  done  him  rigid. 

Dry  den. 

He,  that  would  do  right  to  reli;;ion,  cannot  take 
a  more  efTectual  course,  than  by  reconciling  it 
with  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Tillotson. 

3.  Freedom  from  guilt;  goodness. 
His  faith  perhaps  in  some  nice  tenets  might 

Be  wrong,  his  life  I'm  sure  was  in  the  right. Cowley. 

4.  Freedom  from  errour. 

Seldom  your  opinions  err  ; 
Your  eyes  are  always  in  the  right.  Prior. 

5.  Just  claim. 

The  Roman  citizens  were,  by  the  sword,  taught 
to  acknowledge  the  pope  their  lord,  though  they 
knew  not  by  what  right.  Raleigh. 

The  proud  tyrant  would  many  times  say,  that 
whatsoever  belonged  unto  the  empire  of  Rome, 
was  oi  right  his,  for  as  much  as  he  was  possessed 
of  the  imperial  scepter,  which  his  greatgrandfa- 
ther Mahomet  liad  by  law  of  arms  won  from  Con- 
stantine.  Knolles. 

Subdue  by  force,  all  who  refuse 
Right  reason  for  their  law  ;  and  for  their  king 
Messiah,  who  by  right  of  merit  reigns.  Milton. 

My  right  to  it  appears, 
By  long  possession  of  eight  hundred  years,  l^ryd. 

"Might  and  right  are  inseparable  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world.  '  L'Estrange. 

Descriptions,  figures,  and  fables  must  be  in  all 
heroick  poems  ;  every  poet  hath  as  much  right  to 
them,  as  every  man  hath  to  air.  Dryden. 

Judab  pronounced  sentence  of  death  against 
Tamar  :  our  author  thinks  it  is  very  good  proof, 
that  because  he  did  it,  therefore  be  had  a  ri^ht  to 
do  it.  _  Locke. 

Agrippa  is  severally  ranged  in  sets  of  medals 
among  ttie  emperors  ;  as  some  among  the  em- 
presses have  no  other  right.  Addison. 

6.  That  which  justly  belongs  to  one. 

To  thee  doth  the  right  of  her  appertain,  seeing 
thou  only  art  of  her  kindred.  Tobit,  vi.  11.  j 
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The  cuitom  of  employing  these  great  persons  in 
all^  great  oflices,  passes  for  a  right.  Temple. 

The  pris'ner  freed  himself  by  nature's  laws. 
Born  free,  he  sought  his  right.  Dryden. 

7.  Property ;  interest. 

A  subject  ill  liis  prince  may  claim  a  right. 
Nor  suiter  him  with  strength  inipair'd  to  fight. 

Dry  I  n. 

8.  Power;  prerogative. 

God  hath  a  sovereign  right  over  us,  as  we  are 
his  creatures,  and  by  virtue  of  this  right,  he  might, 
without  injustice,  have  imposed  diflicult  tas'ks  : 
but  in  making  laws,  he  hath  not  made  use  of  this 
^g'lt-         .  Tillotson. 

9.  Immunity;  privilege. 
The  citizens. 

Let  them  but  have  their  rights,  are  ever  forward 
In  celebration  of  this  day  with  shews.  Shakesp. 

T^eh  only  thoughts  and  hope  was  to  defend 
their  own  rights  and  liberties,  due  to  them  by  the 
■aw.  Clarendon. 

10.  The  side  not  left. 

On  his  right 
The  radiant  image  of  liis  glory  sat, 
His  only  Son.  Milton. 

11.  To  rights.  In  a  direct  line  ;  straight. 

These  strata  failing,  the  whole  tract  sinks  down 
to  rights  into  the  abyss,  and  is  swallowed  up  by  it. 

Woodward. 

1 2.  To  rights.    Deliverance  from  errour. 

Several  have  goneabout  to  inform  them,  and  set 
them  to  rights  ;^bnt  for  want  of  that  knowledge  of 
the  present  system  of  nature,  have  not  given  the 
satisfaction  expected.  Woodward. 

To  Right,  v.  a.  To  do  justice  to;  to  es- 
tablish in  possessions  justly  claimed  ;  to 
relieve  from  wrong. 

How  will  this  grieve  you. 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  publisb'd  me?  gentle,  ray  lord. 
You  scarce  can  right  me  throughly.  Shakesp. 

If  the  injured  person  be  not  righted,  every  one 
of  them  is  wholly  guilty  of  the  injustice,  and 
bound  to  restitution.  Taylor. 

1  cou'd  not  expedient  see. 
On  this  side  death,  to  right  our  family.  Waller. 

Some  seeking  unto  courts,  and  juilicial  endea- 
vours to  right  ourselves,  are  slill  innocent. JiTett/eit. 

Make  my  father  known, 
'i'o  right  my  honour,  and  redeem  your  own.  Dryd. 

RPGHTEbuS.  adj.  [jiihtpire.  Sax. 
whence  rightivise  in  old  authors,  and 
rightwisely  in  bishop  Fisher :  so  much 
are  words  corrupted  by  pronunciation.] 

1.  Just;  honest ;  virtuous  ;  uncorrupt. 
That  far  be  from  thee,  to  slay  the  righteous  with 

the  wicked  ;  and  that  the  righteous  should  be  as 
the  wicked.  Genesis. 

2.  Equitable  ;  agreeing  with  right. 

Kill  my  rival  to;i,  fur  he  no  less 
Deserves  ;  and  I  thy  righteous  doom  will  bless. 

Dryden. 

Righteously,  adu.  [from  righteous.] 
Honestly ;  virtuously. 

Alliens  did  righteously  decide, 
When  Phocioii  and  when  Socrates  were  try'd  ; 
As  righteously  they  did  those  dooms  repent. 
Still  they  were  wise,  whatever  way  they  went. 

Dryden. 

Ri'ghteousness.  n.s.  [irom  iighteous.] 
Justice  ;  honesty ;  virtue ;  goodness ;  in- 
tegrity. 

The  scripture,  ascribing  to  the  persons  of  men 
righteousness,  in  regard  of  their  manifold  virtue  s, 
may  not  be  construed,  as  though  it  did  thereby 
clear  them  from  all  faults.  Hooker 
Here  wretched  Phlegias  warns  the  world  with 
cries, 

Cou'd  warning  make  the  world  more  just 
wise ; 

Learn  righteousness,  and  dread  th'  avengi 

deities.  •    Dryden.  ■ 

Good  men  often  suffer,  and  that  even  for  the 
sake  of  righteousness.  Nelson. 
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RI'GHTFUL.  adj.  [right  and  full.] 

1.  Having  the  right;   having  the  just 
claim. 

As  in  this  haughty  great  attempt. 
They  laboured  to  supplant  the  rif^htful  heir  ; 
1  lost  nij  liberty,  and  they  their  lives.  Shakesp. 

Some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal  black, 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king.  Shakesp. 

2.  Honest;  just;  agreeable  to  justice. 

Nor  would,  fur  gold  or  fee. 
Be  won,  their  rightful  causes  down  to  tread. 5/)ens. 

Gather  all  the  smiling  hours  ; 
Such  as  with  friendly  care  have  guarded 
Patriots  and  kings  in  riglitful  wars.  Prim: 

Ki'ghtfully.  adv.  [from  rightful.]  Ac- 
cording to  right ;  according  to  justice. 

Henry,  who  claimed  by  succession,  was  sensible 
that  his  title  was  not  found  ;  but  was  rightfully  in 
Mortimer,  who  had  married  the  heir  of  I'ork. 

Drpden's  Preface  to  Fables. 

Right-hand.  n.  s.  Not  the  left. 

The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right-iiand  brings  you  to  the  place. 

Shakesp. 

Rightfulness,  n.s.   [from  rightful.] 
Moral  rectitude. 

But  still  although  we  fail  in  perfect  rightfulness, 
Seek  we  to  tame  these  superfluities. 
Nor  wholly  wink  though  void  of  purest  sightful- 
ness.  Sidney. 

Rightly,  adv.  [from  right.] 

1 .  According  to  tr uth  or  j  ustice ;  properly ; 
suitably ;  not  erroneously. 

Each  of  his  reign  allotted,  rightlier  call'd 
Pow'rs  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  beneath.  Milt. 

Descend  from  heav'n,  Urania  !  by  that  name 
If  rightly  thou  art  call'd.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

For  glory  done 
Of  triumph,  to  be  styl'd  great  conquerors, 
Patrons  of  mankind,  gods,  and  sons  of  gods  ; 
Destroyers  rightlitr  call'd,  and  plagues  of  men. 

Milton. 

A  man  can  never  have  so  certain  a  knowledge, 
that  a  proposition,  which  contradicts  the  clear 
principles  of  his  own  knowledge,  was  divinely 
revealed,  or  that  he  understands  the  words riV^if/y, 
wherein  it  is  delivered ;  as  he  has,  that  the  contra- 
ry is  true.  Locke. 

Is  this  a  bridal  or  a  friendly  feast? 
Or  from  their  deeds  I  rightlier  may  divine, 
Unseemly  flown  with  insolence  or  wine.  Pope. 

2.  Honestly;  uprightly. 

Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonour  ; 
You  may  be  rightly  just,  whatever  1  shall  think. 

Shakesp. 

3.  Exactly. 

Should  I  grant,  thou  didst  not  rightly  see  ; 
Then  thou  wert  first  deceiv'd.  Dryden. 

4.  Straitly  ;  directly. 

We  wish  one  end  ;  hut  diflPer  in  order  and  way, 
that  leadeth  rightly  to  that  end.  Ascham. 

Ri'ghtness.  n.s  [from  right.] 

1.  Conformity  to  truth  ;  exemption  from 
beiiig  wrong ;  rectitude  ;  not  errour. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  assured  of 
the  lightness  of  his  conscience,  by  such  an  infalli- 
ble certainty  of  persuasion  as  amounts  to  the  clear- 
ness of  a  demonstration  ;  but  it  is  suUicient  if  he 
knows  it  upon  grounds  of  such  a  probability,  as 
shall  exclude  all  rational  grounds  of  doubting. 

South. 

Like  brute  beasts,  we  travel  with  the  herd,  and 
are  never  so  solicitous  for  the  rightness  of  the  way, 
as  for  the  number  or  figure  of  our  company. 

Rogers's  Sermons, 

2.  Straitness. 

Sounds  move  strongest  in  a  right  line,  which 
nevertheless  is  not  caused  by  the  rightness  of  the 
line,  but  by  the  shortness  of  the  distance. 

Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 
RI'GID.  adj.  [rigide,  Fr.  rigidus,  Lat.] 
1.  Stiff;  not  to  be  bent;  unpliant. 

A  body,  that  is  hollow,  may  be  demonstrated 
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to  be  more  rigid  and  inflexible,  than  a  solid  one 
of  the  same  substance  and  weigh t.Kat/ on  tfte  Crea. 

2.  Severe ;  inflexible. 
His  severe  judgment  giving  law. 

His  modest  fancy  kept  in  awe  ; 
As  rigid  husbands  jealous  are. 
When  they  believe  their  wives  too  fair.  Denham. 

3.  Unremitted ;  unmitigated. 
Queen  of  this  universe  !  do  not  believe 

Those  rig-id  threats  of  death  ;  ye  shall  not  die.  Milt. 

4.  Sharp ;  cruel.    It  is  used  somewhat 
harshly  by  Philips. 

Cressy  plains 
And  Aginconrt,  deep  ting'd  with  blood,  confess 
What  the  Silures  vigour  unwithstood 
Could  do  in  rigid  fight.  Philips. 
Rigi'dity.  n.s.  \rigidite,VT.  fromrigid.] 

1.  Stiffness. 
Rigidity  is  said  of  the  solids  of  the  body,  when 

being  stiff  or  impliable,  they  cannot  readily  per- 
form their  respective  oflSces  ;  but  a  fibre  is  said  to 
be  rigid,  when  its  parts  so  strongly  cohere  toge- 
ther, as  not  to  yield  to  that  action  of  the  fluids, 
which  ought  to  overcome  their  resistance  in  order 
to  the  preservation  of  health  :  it  is  to  be  remedied 
by  fomentations. 

Rigiditi)  of  the  organs  is  such  a  state  as  makes 
them  resist  that  expansion,  which  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  vital  functions  :  rigidity  of  the  vessels 
and  organs  must  necessarily  fiHlow  from  the  rigi- 
ditif  of  the  fibres.  Aibuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  Stiffness  of  appearance;  want  of  easy 
or  airy  elegance. 

This  severe  observation  of  nature,  by  the  one 
in  her  commonest,  and  by  the  other  in  her  abso- 
lutest  forms,  must  needs  produce  in  both  a  kind 
of  rigidity,  and  consequently  more  naturalness  than 
gracefulness.  Wotton's  Architecture, 

Ri'gidly.  adv.  [fromrigid.] 

1.  Stiffly  ;  unpliantly. 

2.  Severely;   inflexibly;  without  remis 
without  mitigation. 
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Ri'gidness.  n.  s.    [from  rigid.]  Stiff- 
ness; severity;  inflexibility. 
Ri'GLET.  n.s.  [regulet,  Fr.]    A  flat  thin 
square  piece  of  wood. 

The  pieces  that  are  intended  to  make  the  frames 
for  pictures,  before  they  are  molded,  are  called 
rights.  Moxan. 
Rx'gol.  n.  s.    A  circle.    Used  in  Shake- 
speare for  a  diadem. 

This  sleep  is  sound  ;  this  is  a  sleep. 
That,  from  his  golden  rigo/,  hath  divorc'd 
So  many  English  kings.  Shakesp,  Henry  IV. 

RI'GOUR.  n.s,  [rigor, 'La.t] 

1.  Cold;  stiffness. 

The  rest  his  look 
Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigour,  not  to  move.  Mi'iton. 

2.  A  convulsive  shuddering  with  sense  of 
cold. 

Rigors,  chillness,  and  a  fever  attend  every  such 
new  suppuration.  Blackmore. 

A  riglit  regimen,  during:  the  rigor  or  cold  fit  in 
the  beginning  of  a  fever,  is  of  great  importance  ; 
a  long  continued  rigor  is  a  sign  of  a  strong  disease  ; 
during  the  rigor,  the  circulation  is  less  quick,  and 
the  blood  actually  stagnates  in  the  extremities, 
and,  pressing  upon  the  heart,  may  produce  con- 
cretions ;  therefore  a  rigor  increaseth  an  inflam- 
mation. Arbuthnot. 

3.  Severity ;  sternness ;  want  of  conde- 
scension to  others. 

Nature  has  got  the  victory  over  passion,  all  his 
rigour  is  turned  to  grief  and  pity.  Denham's  Sophy. 

Rigour  makes  it  difiicult  for  sliding  virtue  to 
recover.  Clarissa. 

4.  Severity  of  life ;  voluntary  pain ;  aus- 
terity. 

He  resumed  his  rigors,  esteeming  this  calamity 
such  a  one  as  should  not  be  outlived,  but  that  it 
became  men  to  be  martyrs  to.  Fell. 
Does  not  looseness  of  life,  and  want  of  a  due 


sobriety  in  some,  drive  others  into  rigors  that  a:e 
unnecessary  ?  Svratt. 

This  prince  lived  in  this  convent,  with  all  the 
rigor  and  austerity  of  a  capuchin.  Addison  on  Italy, 

5.  Strictness ;  unabated  exactness. 
It  may  not  seem  hard,  if  in  cases  of  necessity 

certain  profitable  ordinances  sometimes  be  releas- 
ed, rather  than  all  men  always  strictly  bound  to 
the  general  rigor  thereof.  Hooker. 

Heat  and  cold  are  not,  according  to  philosophi- 
cal rigour,  the  efficients  ;  but  are  names  express- 
ing our  passions.  Glanville. 

The  base  degenerate  age  requires 
Severity  and  justice  in  its  rigour: 
This  awes  an  impious  bold  offending  world. jlddis. 

6.  Rage ;  cruelty  ;  fury. 
He  at  his  foe  with  furious  rigour  smites. 

That  strongest  oak  might  seem  to  overthrow  ; 

The  stroke  upon  his  shield  so  heavy  lights. 
That  to  the  ground  it  doubleth  him  full  low.  Spens. 

Driven  by  the  necessities  of  the  times  and  the 
temper  of  the  people,  more  than  led  by  his  own 
disposition  to  any  height  and  rigour  of  actions. 

King  Charles. 

7.  Hardness ;  not  flexibility  ;  solidity  ;  not 
softness. 

The  stones  the  rigor  of  their  kind  expel. 
And  supple  into  softness  as  they  fell.  Dryden. 
Ri'gorous.  adj.  [from  rigour.] 

1.  Severe;  allowing  no  abatement. 
He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 

With  rigorous  hands  ;  he  hath  resisted  law. 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial. 
Than  the  severity  of  publick  power.  Shakesp. 

Are  these  terms  hard  and  rigorous,  beyond  our 
capacities  to  perform  ?  Rogers's  Sermons, 

2.  Exact ;  scrupulously  nice :  as,  a  I'igo- 
rous  demonstration ;  a  rigorous  defini- 
tion. 

Ri  gorously,  adv,  [from  rigorous.] 

1 .  Severely ;  without  tenderness  or  miti- 
gation. 

Lest  they  faint 
At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urg'd. 
For  1  behold  tiieni  sofieu'd,  and  with  tears, 
Bewailing  their  excess,  all  terror  hide.  Milton. 

The  people  would  examine  his  works  more  rigo- 
rously than  himself,  and  would  nut  forgive  the  least 
njistake.  Dryden. 

2.  Exactly;  scrupulously;  nicely. 
RILL.  n.  s.  [rivulus,  Lat.]  A  small  brook ; 

a  little  streamlet. 

May  thy  brimmed  waves  from  this 
Their  full  tribute  never  miss. 
From  a  thousand  |.etty  rills. 

That  tumble  down  the  snowy  hills.  MiltOli. 

On  every  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows. 
In  every  rill  a  sweet  instruction  flows ; 
But  some  untaught,  o'erhear  the  whisp'ring  rill, 
In  spite  of  sacred  leisure  blockheads  still.  Young 

To  RiLL.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  run 
in  small  streams. 

lo  !  Apollo,  mighty  king,  let  envy. 
Ill-judging  and  verbose,  from  Lethe  s  lake. 
Draw  tuns  immeasurable  ;  while  thy  favour 
Administers  to  my  ambitious  thirst 
The  wholesome  draught  from  Aganippe's  spring 
Genuine,  and  with  soft  murmurs  gently  rilling 
Adown  the  mountains  where  thy  daughters  haunt. 

Prior, 

Ri'llet.  n.s,  [corrupted  from  rivulet.]  A 
small  stream. 

A  creeke  of  Ose,  between  two  hills,  delivering 
a  little  fresh  rillet  into  the  sea.  Carew. 

Th'  industrious  muse  thus  labours  to  relate. 
Those  rillets  that  attend  proud  Tamer  and  her 
state.  Drayton 

Rim.  n.  s.  [j-iima,  Sax.] 

I.  A  border  ;  a  margin. 

It  keeps  off  the  same  thickness  near  its  centre; 
while  its  figure  is  capable  of  variation  towards  the 
rim.  Grew. 
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2.  That  which  encircles  something  else. 

We  may  not  affirm,  that  ruptures  are  confina- 
ble  unto  one  side,  as  the  peritoneum  or  rim  of  the 
bell.v  may  be  broke;  or  its  perforations  relaxed  in 

either.  Brown's  Vulg.  En . 

The  drum-maker  uses  it  for  rimbs.  Mortimer. 

Rime.  n.s.  [p}\im,  Sax.] 

1,  Hoar  frost. 

Breathing  upon  a  glass  giveth  a  dew  ;  and  in 
rime  frosts  you  shall  find  drops  of  dew  upon  the 
inside  of  glass  windows.  Bacon 

In  a  hoar  frost,  arime  is  a  multitude  of  qua- 
drangular prisms  piled  without  any  order  one  over 
another.  Grew. 

2.  [Rima,  Lat.]    A  hole ;  a  chink.  Not 
used. 

Though  birds  have  no  epiglottis,  yet  can  they 
contract  the  rime  or  chink  of  their  larinx,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  admissiou  of  wet  or  dry  indigested. 

Browns  Vulg.  Err. 

To  Rime.   v.  n.   [from  the  noun.]  To 

freeze  with  hoar  frost, 
ToRi'mple.  v.  a.  To  pucker;  to  contract 

into  corrugations.     See  Crumple  and 

Rumple. 

The  skin  was  tense,  also  rimpled  and  blistered. 

Wiseman. 

Ei'my.  adj.  [from  rime.]    Steamy  ;  fog- 
gy ;  frill  of  frozen  mist. 

The  air  is  now  cold,  hot,  dry,  cr  moist  ;  and 
then  thin,  thick,  foggy, rimy,  or  poisonous.HaTOei/. 

Rind.  n.s.  [pmb.  Sax.  rinde,  Dut.]  Bark ; 
husk. 

Therewith  a  piteous  yelling  voice  was  heard, 
Crying,  O  spare  with  guilty  hands  to  tear 
My  tender  sides  in  this  rough  rind  embar'd.5pe)is. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power.  Shak. 

These  plants  are  neither  red  nor  polished,  when 
drawn  out  of  the  water,  till  their  rind  have  been 
taken  off.  Boyle. 

Others  whose  fruit,  burnish'd  with  golden  rind. 
Sung  amiable.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  this  mind 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind. 
Thou  hast  immanacl'd.  Milton. 

This  monument,  thy  maiden  beauty's  due, 
High  on  a  plane-tree  shall  be  hung  to  view  ; 
On  the  smooth  rind  the  passenger  shall  see 
Thy  name  engrav'd,  and  worship  Helen's  tree. 

Dryden. 

To  Rind.  v.  n.  [fi-om  the  noun.]    To  de- 
corticate ;  to  bark ;  to  husk. 
RING.  n.  s.  [loning,  Sax.] 

1.  A  circle;  an  orbicular  line. 

In  this  habit 
Met  I  ray  father  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
Their  precious  gems  new  lost.  Shakesp, 
Bubbles  of  water,  before  they  began  to  exhibit 
their  colours  to  the  naked  eye,  have  appeared 
through  a  prism  girded  about  with  many  parallel 
and  horizontal  rings.  Newton. 

2.  A  circle  of  gold  or  some  other  matter 
worn  as  an  ornament. 

A  quarrel. 

— About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring.  Shakesp. 

1  have  seen  old  Roman  rings  so  very  thick  about, 
and  with  such  large  stones  in  them,  that  'tis  no 
wonder  a  fop  should  reckon  them  a  little  cumber- 
some in  the  summer.  Addison. 

3.  A  circle  of  metal  to  be  held  by. 

The  rings  of  iron,  that  on  the  doors  were  hung. 
Sent  out  a  jarring  sound,  and  harshly  rung.  Dryd. 

Some  eagle  got  the  ring  of  my  box  in  his  beak, 
with  an  intent  to  let  it  fall,  and  devour  it.  Swift. 

4.  A  circular  course. 

Chaste  Diana, 
Goddess  presiding  o'er  the  rapid  race. 
Place  me,  O  place  me  in  the  dusty  ring, 
Where  youthful  charioteers  contend  for  glorv  .' 

Smith. 

5-  A  circle  made  by  persons  standing 
round. 
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Make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Csesar, 
And  let  me  shew  you  him  that  made  the  v/Wl.Shak. 

The  Italians,  perceiving  themselves  almost  en- 
vironed, cast  themselves  into  a  ring,  and  retired 
back  into  the  city.  Hayward. 

Round  my  arbour  a  newrag  they  made. 
And  footed  it  about  the  sacred  shade.  Dryden. 

6.  A  number  of  bells  harmonically  tuned, 
A  squirrel  spends  his  little  rage, 

In  jumping  round  arowlin^  cage; 

The  cage  is  either  side  turn  d  up, 

Striking  a  ring  of  bells  a-top.  Prior. 

7.  The  sound  of  bells  or  any  other  sono- 
rous body. 

Stop  the  holes  of  a  hawk's  bell,  it  will  make  no 
ring,  but  a  flat  noise  or  rattle.  Bacon. 

Hawks  bells,  that  have  holes,  give  a  greater 
ring,  than  if  the  pellet  did  strike  upon  brass  in  the 
open  air.  Bacon. 

Sullen  Mol(-chflcd, 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 
His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue  ; 
In  vain  with  cymbals  ring. 

They  call  the  grisly  king.  Milton. 

8.  A  sound  of  any  kind. 

The  king,  full  of  confidence,  as  he  had  been  vic- 
torious in  battle,  and  had  prevailed  with  his  par- 
liament, and  had  the  ring  of  acclamations  fresh  in 
his  ears,  thought  the  rest  of  his  reign  should  he  but 
play.  Bacon's  Henry  V 11. 

7b  Ring.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass.  rung. 
[Jjpingan.Sax.] 

1.  To  strike  bells  or  any  other  sonorous 
body,  so  as  to  make  it  sound. 

Ring  the  alarum  bell.  Shakesp.  Macbeth, 

2.  [From  ring.]    To  encircle. 

Talbot, 

Who,  ring'd  about  with  bold  adversity, 

Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerset.  Shakesp. 

3.  To  fit  with  rings. 

Death,  death  ;  oh  amiable  lovely  death  ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench,  sound  rottenness. 
Arise  forth  from  thy  couch  of  lasting  night, 
Thou  hate  and  terrour  to  prosperity. 
And  1  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones. 
And  put  my  eye-balls  in  thy  vaulty  brows. 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  houshold  worms. 

Shakesp. 

■i.  To  restrain  a  hog  hy  a  ring  in  his  nose. 
To  Ring.  v.  n. 

1.  To  soimd  as  a  bell  or  sonorous  metal. 

Ping  out,  ye  crystal  spherss. 
And  let  your  silver  cliinie 
Move  in  melodious  time  ; 

And  let  the  base  of  heav'n's  deep  organ  bluw.iUi7t. 

No  funeral  rites,  nor  niaii  in  mournful  w^eds, 
Nor  mournful  bell  shall  rin^  her  burial.  Shakesp. 

Easy  it  might  be  to  ring  other  chances  upon 
the  same  bells.  Norm's  MiiccHanies. 

At  Latagus  a  weighty  stone  he  flung  ; 
His  face  was  flatted,  and  liis  helmet  rung.  Drvd. 

2.  To  practise  the  art  of  musick  with 
bells. 

Signs  for  communication  may  be  contrived  at 
pleasure  :  four  bells  admit  tweiitj--four  clianges  in 
ringing ;  each  change  may,  by  agreement,  have  a 
certain  signification.  Holder. 

3.  To  sound ;  to  resound. 

Hercules,  missinc  his  page,  called  him  by  his 
name  aloud,  that  all  the  shore  rang  of  it.  Bacon. 

The  particular  ringing  sound  in  gold,  distinct 
from  the  sound  of  other  bodies,  has  no  particular 
name.  _  _  Locke. 

With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung, 
A  Raphael  painted  !  and  a  Vida  sung  I 
Immortal  Vida  !  Pope. 

4.  To  utter  as  a  bell. 

Ere  to  black  Hecat's  sijmraons 
The  shard  born  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be 
done 

A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  Shakesj). 

5.  To  tinkle. 
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My  ears  still  ring  with  noise ;  I'm  vext  to  death  : 
Tongue-kill'd,  and  have  not  yet  recover'd  breath 

Dryden. 

6.  To  be  filled  with  a  bruit  or  report. 

That  profane,  atheistical,  epicurean  rabble, 
whom  the  whole  nation  so  rings  of,  are  not  indeed, 
what  they  vote  themselves,  the  wisest  men  in  the 
world.  South. 

Ring-bone.  w.  s. 

Ping-bone  is  a  hard  callous  substance  growing 
in  the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern  of  a  horse, 
just  above  the  coronet :  it  sometimes  goes  quite 
round  like  a  ring,  and  thence  it  is  called  the  ring- 
bone. Farrier's  Diet. 

Ringdove,  n.s.  [rhingelduyve.  Germ.] 

Pigeons  are  of  several  sorts,  wild  and  tame  ; 
as  wood  pigeons,  dovecote  pigeons,  and  ringdoves. 

Mortimer. 

Ri'nger.   n.  s.    [from  ring.]    He  who 
rings. 

Ringlea'der.  n.  s.  [ring  and  leader.] 
The  liead  of  a  riotous  body. 

He  caused  to  be  executed  some  of  the  ringleaders 
of  the  Cornish  men,  in  sacrifice  to  the  citizens. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

The  nobility  escaped  ;  the  poor  people,  who 
had  been  deluded  by  these  ringleaders,  were  exe- 
cuted. Addison. 

Ri  nglet,  n.s.  [ring,  with  a  diminutive 
termination.] 

1.  A  small  ring. 

Silver  the  lintals,  deep  projecting  o'er  ; 
And  gold  theringlets  that  command  the  door. Pope. 

2.  A  circle. 

You  demy  puppets,  that 
By  moon-shine  do  the  green  ringlets  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites.  Shak.  Tempest. 

Never  met  we. 
Upon  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea. 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind. 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturb'd  our  sport. 

Shakesp. 

3.  A  curl. 

With  ringlets  quaint,and  wanton  windings  wove. 

Milton. 

Her  golden  tresses  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd. 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils.  Milton. 

'I'hese  in  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to  break. 
Once  gave  new  beauties  toTlie  snowy  neck.  Pope. 
Ri'ngstreaked.  adj.  [ring  and  streak- 
ed.]   Circularly  streaked. 

He  removed  the  he  goats  that  were  ringstreaked 
and  spotted,  and  all  the  she  goats  that  «ere 
speckled.  Genesis,  xx\.  35 

Ri  ngtail,  n.s.  [ring  and  tail.]  A  kind 
of  kite  with  a  whitish  tail.  Bailty. 
Ri'ngworm.  n.s.  [ring  anH  worm.]  A 
circular  tetter. 

It  began  with  a  serpigo,  making  many  round 
spots,  such  as  is  generally  called  ringworms. 

Wiseman's  Su>-g. 

To  RINSE.  V.  a.  [from  7ein,  Genu,  pure, 
clear.] 

1.  To  vv'ash  ;  to  cleanse  by  washing. 

This  last  costly  treaty 
Swallow'd  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glass 
Did  break  i'  th'  rinsing.  Shak.  Henry  VIII. 

Whomsoever  he  toucheth,  and  hath  not  rinsed 
his  hands  in  water,  he  shall  be  unclean. Leu.  xv.'ll. 

This  must  move  us  humbly  to  sue  unto  God, 
and  earnestly  to  entreat  him,  to  wash  us  throughly 
from  our  wickedness,  and  cleanse  us  from  our  sins  : 
yea  to  purge  and  rinse  the  fountain  thereof,  our 
unclean  and  polluted  hearts.  Perkins. 

2.  To  wash  the  soap  out  of  cloaths. 
They  cannot  boil,nor  wash,nor  rin5e,they  say,  -j 

With  water  sometimes  ink,   and  sometimes 
whey,  ^  i 

According  as  you  meet  with  mud  or  clay.  King.  ' 
Ri'nser.   n.  s.   [from  rinse,]    One  that 

washes  or  rinses  ;  a  washer. 
RI  OT,  n,  s.   [riotte,  old  Fr.  riotto,  Ital,] 
1 .  Wild  and  loose  festivity. 
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When  bis  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb, 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors, 
When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 
Oh  !  with  what  wings  shall  his  atl'tction  ify 
Tow'rd  fronting  peril  and  oppos'd  decay. 

SItakesp. Henry  IV. 

So  senseless  of  ex  pence. 
That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  it, 
Nor  cease  his  flow  of  riot.  Shakesp. 

All  now  was  turn'd  to  jollity  and  game, 
To  luxury  and  riot,  feast  and  dance.  Milton. 

2.  A  sedition ;  an  uproar. 
Transform'd  to  serpents  all,  as  accessories 

To  his  bold  riot.  Shakesp. 

3.  To  run  riot.    To  move  or  act  without 
control  or  restraint. 

One  man's  head  runs  riot  upon  hawks  and  dice. 

L'  Estrange! 

You  never  can  defend  his  breeding. 
Who,  in  his  satyre's  running  riot. 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet.  Swift. 
To  Ri'oT.  V.  n.  [riotter,  old  Fr.] 

1.  To  revel;  to  be  dissipated  in  luxurious 
enjoyments. 

Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  da^'  ;  not  in  riot 
inga-nA  drunkenness.  Romans,  xiii.  13, 

IMow  he  exacts  of  all,  wastes  in  delight. 
Riots  in  pleasure,  and  neglects  the  law.  Daniel. 

2.  To  luxuriate  ;  to  be  tumultuous; 
Thy  life  a  long  dead  calm  of  fix'd  repose  ; 

No  pulse  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glows. Po/je. 

3.  To  banquet  luxuriously. 

4.  To  raise  a  sedition  or  uproar. 
Rl'OTER.  n,  s.  [from  riot.] 

1.  One  who  is  dissipated  in  luxury. 

2.  One  who  i-aises  an  uproar  or  sedition. 
Ei'oTiSE.  n.  s.  [from  riot.]  Dissolute- 
ness ;  luxury.  Obsolete. 

From  every  work  he  challenced  essoin 
For  contemplation  sake  ;  yet  otherwise 
His  life  he  led  in  lawless  riotise.  Spenser. 

Ri'oTous.  adj.  [7-iotteux,  Fr.  from  i-iot.] 

1 .  Luxurious  ;  wanton  ;  licentiously  fes- 
tive. 

What  needs  me  tell  their  feasts  and  goodly 
guise. 

In  which  was  nothing  riotous  nor  vain.  Spenser. 

When  all  our  offices  have  been  opprest 
With  riotous  feeders, 
1  have  retired  me  to  a  wasteful  cock. 
And  set  mijie  eves  at  flow.  Shakesp. 

John  came  neither  rating  nor  drinking,  that 
is,  far  from  the  diet  of  Jerusalem  and  other  riotous 
places,  but  fared  coarsely.  Brown. 

With  them  no  riotous  pomp  nor  Asian  train, 
T'  infect  a  navy  with  their  gaudy  fears; 
But  war  severely  like  itself  appears.  Dryden. 

2.  Seditious ;  turbulent. 
Ri'oTOUSLY.  adv.  [from  riotous.] 

1.  Luxuriously;  with  licentious  luxury. 

He  that  gatliereth  by  defrauding  his  own  soul, 
gathereth  for  others  that  shall  spend  his  goods 
riotously.  Eccles.  xiv.  4. 

2.  Seditiously ;  turbulently. 
Ri'OTOUSNESS.  n.  s.  [from  riotous.]  The 

state  of  being  riotous. 
To  RIP.  V.  a.  [)?nypaTi,  Sax.] 

1 .  To  tear  ;  to  lacerate ;  to  cut  asunder  by 
a  continued  act  of  the  knife,  or  of  other 
force. 

You  bloody  Neros,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  for  shame. 

Shakesp. 

Thou  wilt  dash  their  children,  and  rip  uji  their 
women  with  child.  2  Kingi,  viii.  12. 

The  beast  prevents  the  blow. 
And  upward  rips  the  groin  of  his  audacious  foe. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  take  away  by  laceration  or  cutting. 

MacdutF  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
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Esculapius,  because  ripped  from  his  mother's 
womb,  was  feigned  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo.  Hayw. 

Rip  this  heart  of  mine 
Out  of  my  breast,  and  shew  itTor  a  coward's.  Otiu. 
The  conscious  husband,  who  like  symptoms 
seize, 

Charges  on  her  the  guilt  of  their  disease ; 
Atfecting  fury  acts  a  madman's  part. 
He'll  rip  the^fatal  secret  from  her  heart.  Granville. 
3.  To  disclose  ;  to  search  out ;  to  tear  up  ; 
to  bring  to  view. 

Let  it  bo  lawful  for  me  to  rip  up  to  the  very 
bottom,  how  and  by  whom  3'our  discipline  was 
planted,  at  such  time  as  this  age  we  live  in  began 
to  make  first  trial  thereof.  Hooker. 

You  rip  up  the  original  of  Scotland.  Spens. 

This  ripping  up  of  ancestors  is  very  pleasing 
unto  me,  and  indeed  savoureth  of  some  reading, 
Spenser  on  Ireland 

They  ripped  up  all  that  had  been  done  from  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion.  Clarendon. 

The  relations  considering  that  a  trial  would  rip 
up  old  sores,  and  discover  things  not  so  much  to 
the  reputation  of  the  deseased,  they  dropt  their 
design.  Arbuthnot, 
RIPE.  adj.  [pipe,  Sax.  rijp,  Dut.] 

1.  Brought  to  perfection  in  growth  ;  ma- 
ture. 

Macbeth 

Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  pow'rs  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.  Shakesp. 
Their  fruit  is  im profitable,  not  ripe  to  eat. 

Wisdom,  iv.  6, 

So  may'st  thou  live,  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap;  or  be  with  ease 
Gather'd,  not  harshly  pluck'd,  for  death  mature. 

Milton. 

2.  Resembling  the  ripeness  of  fruit. 

Those  happiest  smiles, 
Tiiat  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes, which  parted  thence, 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropt.  Shakesp. 

3.  Complete ;  proper  for  use. 
I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course. 

When  time  is  ripe.  Shakes]).  Henry  IV. 

4.  Advanced  to  the  perfection  of  any  qua- 

There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lips, 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty'red 
Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheeks.  Shakesp. 

O  early  ripe  !  to  thy  abundant  store, 
What  could  advancing  age  have  added  more  ? 

Dryden. 

Finished ;  consummate. 

Blasts  are  in  sensible  capacity  as  ripe  even  as 
men  themselves,  perhaps  more  ripe.  Hooker. 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  ar/pe  and  good  oi\c.Shak. 

Brought  to  the  point  of  taking  effect ; 
fully  matured. 

He  thence  shall  come. 
When  this  world's  dissolution  shall  be  ripe.  Milt. 

While  things  were  just  ripe  for  a  war,  the  can- 
tons, their  protectors,  interposed  as  umpires  in 
the  quarrel.  Addison. 

7.  Fully  qualified  by  gradual  improvement. 
At  thirteen  years  old  he  was  ripe  for  the  univer- 
sity. Fell. 

Ripe  for  heav'n,  when  fate  ^neas  calls. 
Then  shalt  thou  bear  him  up,  sublime,  to  me. 

Dryden. 

To  Ripe.  v.  n.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
ripen ;  to  grow  ripe ;  to  be  matured. 
Ripen  is  now  used. 

From  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot.  Shak. 

Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio  ; 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time.  Shakesp. 

Though  no  stone  tell  thee  what  I  was,  yet  thou, 
In  my  grave's  inside,  see  what  thou  art  now  ; 
Yet  thou'rt  not  so  good,  till  us  death  lay 
To  ripe  and  mellow  there,  w'  are  stubborn  clay. 

Donne. 

To  Ripe.  v.  a.   To  mature  ;  to  make  ripe. 
He  is  retir'd,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes. 
To  Scotland.  Shakesp. 
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Ri'PELY.  adv.  [from ripe.]    Maturely;  at 
the  fit  time. 

It  fits  us  therefore  ripely  ; 
Our  chariots  and  our  horsemen  be  in  readiness. 

Shakesp. 

To  Ri'PEN.  V.  n.  [from  ripe.]  To  grow  ripe. 
This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root ; 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.  Shakesp. 
Afore  the  sour  grape  is  ripening  in  the  flower. 

Isaiah,  xviii.  5. 

The  pricking  of  a  fruit,  before  it  ripeneth,  rlpeiia 
the  fruit  more  suddenly.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist, 

Trees  that  ripen  latest,  blossom  soonest;  at 
peaches  and  cornelians  ;  and  it  is  a  work  of  Pro- 
vidence that  they  blossom  so  soon;  for  otherwise 
they  could  not  have  the  sun  long  enough  to  ripen. 
Bacon's  Nat.  Hist, 

Melons  on  beds  of  ice  are  taught  to  bear. 
And  strangers  to  the  san  yet  ripen  here.  Granville. 

To  Ri'pEN.  v.a.  Tomatui'e;  to  make  ripe. 

My  father  was  no  traitor ;  --4 
And  that  I'll  prove  on  better  men  than  Somerset, 
Were  growing  time  once  ripen  d  to  my  will.  Shak. 

When  to  ripcn'd  manhood  he  shall  grow. 
The  greedy  sailor  shall  the  seas  forego.  Dryden. 

That  I  settled 
Your  father  in  his  throne,  was  for  your  sake, 
1  left  th'  acknowledgement  for  time  to  ripen.Dryd. 

riie  genial  sun, 
Has  daily,  since  his  course  begun, 
Rejoic'd  the  metal  to  refine. 
And  ripen'd  the  Peruvian  mine.  Addison. 

Be  tliis  the  cause  of  more  than  mortal  hate. 
The  rest  succeeding  times  shallripen  into  fate.Pope. 

Here  elements  have  lost  their  uses ; 
Air  ripeni  not,  nor  earth  produces.  Swift. 

Ri'PENESS.  n.  s.  [from  ripe.] 

I .  The  state  of  being  ripe  ;  maturity. 

They  have  compared  it  to  the  ripeness  of  fruits. 

Wiseman. 

Little  matter  is  deposited  in  the  abscess,  before 
it  arrives  tov/ards  its  ripeness.        Sharp's  Surgery. 

Full  growth. 

Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  out-live. 
To  Cowley  scarce  did  ripeness  give.  Denham. 

3.  Perfection ;  completion. 

To  this  purpose  were  those  harmonious  tunes 
of  psalms  devised  for  us,  that  they,  which  are  ei- 
ther in  years  but  young,  or  touching  perfection  of 
virtue  as  yet  not  grown  to  ripeness,  might,  when 
they  think  they  sing,  learn.  Hooker. 

This  royal  infant  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings. 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness.  Shakesp. 

I  to  manhood  am  arriv'd  so  near. 
And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear. 
That  some  more  timely  happy  spirits  indu'th. Mii<. 

Fitness ;  qualification. 

Men  must  endure 
Their  going  hence,  ev'n  as  their  coming  hither  :  } 
Ripeness  is  all.  Shakesp. King  Lear. 

Ri  'PPER.  n.  s.  [from  rip.]   One  who  rips , 
3  who  tears ;  one  who  lacerates. 


To  Ri'ppLE.  V.  n.  To  fret  on  the  surface, 

s  water  swiftly  running. 
Ri'PTOWEL.   n.  s.  A  gratuity,  or  reward 
given  to  tenants,  after  they  had  reaped 
their  lord's  corn.  Bailey. 
To  RISE.    V.  n.   pret.  rose;  part.  men. 
Cowley  has  ris,  for  rose ;  so  has  Jonson. 
lyxiyim,  Sax.  reisen,  Dut.] 
1.  To  change  ajacent  or  recumbent,  to  an 
erect  posture. 

1  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  and  throw  her 
night-gown  upon  her  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
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The  archbishop  received  him  sitting,  for,  said 
he,  I  am  too  old  to  rise.  Earl  of  Orrery . 

2.  To  get  up  from  rest. 
Never  a  wife  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does  ; 

do  what  she  will  ;  go  to  bed  when  she  list ;  rise 
when  she  list.  Shakesp. 

As  wild  asses  in  the  desart,  go  they  forth  to  their 
work,  rising  betimes  for  a  prey.  Job,  xxiv.  5. 

That  is  to  live. 
To  rest  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieve. 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 
Thy  mansion  wants  thee,  Adam,  rise.  Milton. 

3.  To  get  up  from  a  fall. 

True  in  our  fail, 
False  in  our  promis'd  rising.      Miltm's  Par.  Lost. 
4).  To  spring ;  to  grow  up. 

They  imagine 
For  one  forbidden  tree  a  multitude, 
Now  ris'n  to  work  them  farther  woe.  Milton. 

5.  To  gain  elevation  of  rank  or  fortune. 
Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall.  Shak. 
If  they  rise  not  with  their  service,  they  will 

make  their  service  fall  with  them.  Bacon. 

To  rise  V  th'  world. 
No  wise  man  that's  honest  should  expect.  Otway. 

Those,  that  have  been  raised  by  some  great 
minister,  trample  upon  the  stens  by  which  they 
rise,  to  rival  him.  South. 

6.  To  swell. 

If  the  bright  spot  stay  in  his  place,  it  is  a  rising 
of  the  burning.  Leviticus,  xiii.  21. 

J.  To  ascend ;  to  move  upwards. 

The  sap  in  old  trees  is  not  so  frank  as  to  rise  all 
to  the  boughs,  but  tireth  by  the  way,  and  putteth 
out  moss.  Bacon. 

If  two  plane  polish'd  plates  of  a  polish'd  look- 
ing-glass be  laid  together,  so  that  their  sides  be 
parallel,  and  at  a  very  small  distance  from  one 
another,  and  then  their  lower  edges  be  dipped  into 
water,  the  water  will  rise  up  between  them.  Newton. 

8.  To  break  out  from  below  the  horizon, 
as  the  sun. 

lie  maketh  the  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the 
go(id.  Mattaew,  v. 

He  affirmeth,  that  tuimy  is  fat  upon  the  rising 
of  the  Pleiades,  and  departs  upon  Arcturus. 

Brown's  Vulg.  En . 
Whether  the  sun 
Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun.  Milton. 

9.  To  take  beginning ;  to  come  into  exist- 
ence or  notice. 

Only  he  spoke,  and  every  thing  that  is, 
Out  of  the  fruitful  womb  of  nothing  ris.  Cowley. 

10.  To  begin  to  act. 
High  winds  began  to  rise.  Milton. 
With  Vulcan's  rage  the  risi?!"-  winds  cons|iire. 

And  near  our  palace  rolls  the  flood  of  fire.  Uryd. 

11.  To  appear  in  viev.'. 

The  poet  must  lay  out  all  his  strength,  that  his 
words  may  be  glowing,  and  that  every  thino  lie 
describes  may  immediately  present  itself,  and  rise 
up  to  the  reader's  view.  Addison. 

12.  To  change  a  station ;  to  quit  a  seige. 
He,  rising  with  small  honour  from  Gunza,  and 

fearing  the  power  of  the  Cliristians,  was  gone. 

Knolles. 

13.  To  be  excited ;  to  be  produced. 

Indeed  you  thank'd  me  ;  but  a  nobler  gratitude 
Rose  in  her  soul ;  for  from  that  hour  she  lov'd  me. 

Otway. 

A  thought  rose  jn  me,  which  often  perplexes 
men  of  contemplative  natures.  Spectator, 

14.  To  break  into  military  commotions; 
to  make  insurrections. 

At  our  heels  all  hell  should  rise. 
With  blackest  insurrection.  Milton. 

Numidia's  spacious  kingdom  lies 
Ready  to  rise  at  its  voung  prince's  call.  Addison. 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 
Nor  ardent  warriours  meet  with  hateful  eyes. Pope. 

15.  To  be  roused  ;  to  be  excited  to  action. 
Who  will  rise  up  for  me  against  evil-doers  ?  or 

who  will  stand  up  for  me  against  the  workers  of 
iniquity  ?  Psalm  xciv. 
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Gather  together,  come  against,  and  rise  up  to 
the  battle.  Jeremiah, 

16.  To  make  hostile  attack. 

If  any  man  hate  his  neighbour,  lie  in  wait,  and 
rise  up  against  him,  and  smite  him  mortally,  and 
fleeth  unto  one  of  tliose  cities,  the  elders  of  his 
city  shall  fetch  him  thence.  Deuteronomy. 

17.  To  grow  more  or  greater  in  any  re- 
'  spect. 

A  hideous  gabble  rises  loud 
Among  the  builders.  Milton. 

The  great  duke  rises  on  them  in  his  demands, 
and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  and  a  solemn  embassy  to  beg 
pardon.  Addison  on  Italy, 

1 8.  To  increase  in  price. 

Bullion  is  risen  to  six  shillings  and  five  pence  the 
ounce  ;  i.  e.  that  an  ounce  of  uncoined  silver  will 
exchange  for  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  coined 
silver.  Locke. 

19.  To  be  improved. 

From  such  an  untainted  couple,  we  can  hope  to 
have  our  family  rise  toils  ancient  splendour  of  face, 
air,  countenance,  and  shape.  Tatler. 

20.  To  elevate  the  stile. 

Your  author  always  will  the  best  advise, 
Fall  when  he  falls,  and  when  he  rises,  rise.Roscomm. 

21.  To  be  revived  from  death. 

After  I  am  risen  again,  1  will  go  before  you. 

Matthew,  xxvi. 
The  stars  of  mom  shall  see  him  rise 
Out  of  bis  grave.  Milton. 

22.  To  come  by  chance. 

As  they  'gan  his  library  to  view. 
And  antique  registers  for  to  avise. 
There  chanced  to  the  prince's  hand  to  rise 
An  ancient  book.  Spenser. 

2.3.  To  be  elevated  in  .situation. 

He  bar'd  an  ancient  oak  of  all  her  boughs  ; 
Then  on  a  rising  ground  the  trunk  he  plac'd. 
Which  with  the  spoils  of  his  dead  foe  he  grac'd. 

Dryden. 

A  house  we  saw  upon  a  rising,  Addison. 
Ash,  on  banks  or  rising  grounds  near  rivers, 
will  thrive  exceedingly.      Mortimer's  Husbandry, 

Rise.  n.  s,  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  The  act  of  rising,  locally  or  figuratively. 

2.  The  act  of  mounting  from  the  ground. 

In  leaping  with  weights,  the  arms  are  first  cast 
backwards  and  then  forwards,  with  so  much  the 
greater  force  ;  for  the  hands  go  backward  before 
they  take  their  7-ise.  Bacon. 

3.  Eruption  ;  ascent. 

Upon  the  candle's  going  out,  there  is  a  sudden 
rise  of  water ;  for  the  flame  filling  no  more  place, 
the  air  and  water  succeed.  Bacon. 

The  hill  submits  itself 
In  small  descents,  which  do  its  heifjht  beguile  ; 
And  sometimes  moimts,  but  so  as  billows  play. 
Whose  rise  not  hinders,  but  makes  short  our  way. 

Dryden. 

4.  Place  that  favours  the  act  of  mounting 
aloft. 

Rais'd  so  high,  from  that  convenient  rise 
She  took  her  flight,  and  quickly  reach'd  the  skies. 

Creech. 

Since  the  arguments  against  them  rise  from  com- 
mon received  opinions,  it  happens,  in  coHtrovcr- 
sial  discourses,  as  it  does  in  the  assaulting  of 
towns,  where,  if  the  ground  be  but  firm,  whereon 
the  batteries  are  erected,  there  is_  no  farther  in- 
quiry of  whom  it  is  borrowed,  so  it  affords  but  a 
fit  rise  for  the  present  purpose.  Locke. 

5.  Elevated  place. 

Such  a  rise,  as  doth  at  once  invite 
A  pleasure,  and  a  reverence  from  the  sight.  Denh. 

f).  Appearance  as  of  tlie  sun  in  the  East. 

Phoebus  !  stay  ; 
The  world  to  which  you  fly  so  fast. 
From  us  to  them  caii  pay  your  haste 
With  no  such  object,  and  salute  your  rise 
With  no  such  wonder,  as  De  IMoruay's  eyes. 

Waller. 
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7.  Encrease  in  any  respect. 

8.  Encrease  of  price. 

Upon  a  breach  with  Spain,  must  be  considered 
the  present  state  of  the  king's  treasure,  the  rise  or 
fall  that  may  happen  in  his  constant  revenue  by  a 
Spanish  war.  Temple. 

The  bishops  have  had  share  in  the  gradual  rise 
,    of  lands.  Swift. 

9-  Beginning ;  original. 

It  has  its  rise  from  the  lazy  admonitions  of  those 
who  give  rules,  and  propose  examples,  without 
joining  practice  with  their  instructions.  Shakesp. 

All  wickedness  taketh  its  rise  from  the  heart, 
and  the  design  and  intention  with  which  a  thing  is 
done,  frequently  discriminates  the  goodness  or 
evil  of  the  action.  Nelson. 

His  reputation  quickly  peopled  it,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  republick,  which  calls  itself  after  his  name. 

Addison. 

10.  Elevation;  encrease  of  sound. 

In  the  ordinary  rises  and  falls  of  the  voice,  there 
fall  out  to  be  two  beeinolls  between  the  unison 
and  the  diapason.  Bacon. 

Ri'sEN.  j»flr?.  [from  rise.] 

Ri'sER.  n,  s.  [from  rise,]    One  that  rises. 

The  isle     M<ea.,  where  the  palace  stands 
Of  tir  early  riser,  with  the  rosy  hands. 
Active  Aurora  ;  where  she  loves  to  dance.  Chapm. 

Risibi'lity.  M.S.   [from  risible.]  The 
quality  of  laughing. 

How  comes  lowness  of  stile  to  be  so  much  the 
propriety  of  satyr,  that  without  it  a  poet  can  be 
no  more  a  satyrist,  than  without  risibility  he  can 
be  a  man  ?  Dryden. 

Whatever  the  philosophers  may  talk  of  their 
risibility,  neighing  is  a  more  noble  expression  than 
laughing.  Arbuthnot. 

RI  SIBLE,  adj.  [risible,  Fr.  risihilis,  Lat.] 

1.  Having  the  faculty  or  power  of  laugh- 
ing- 

We  are  in  a  merry  world,  laughing  is  our  busi- 
ness ;  as  if,  because  it  has  been  made  the  definition 
of  man  that  he  \s  risible,  his  manhood  consisted  in 
nothing  else.  Governm.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Ridiculous  ;  exciting  laughter. 
Risk.    n.  s.    [risque,  Fr.  riesg.  Span.] 

Hazard  ;  danger  ;  chance  of  harm. 

Some  run  the  risk  of  an  absolute  ruin  for  the 
gaining  of  a  present  supply.  L'Estrange. 

When  an  insolent  despiser  of  discipline,  nur- 
tured into  contempt  of  all  order  by  a  long  risk  of 
licence,  shall  appear  before  a  church  governor,  se- 
verity and  resolution  are  that  governor's  virtues. 

South. 

By  allowing  himself  in  what  is  innocent,  he 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  betrayed  into  what  is 
not  so.  Atterbu3'y. 

An  innocent  man  ought  not  to  run  an  equal 
risk  with  a  guilty  one.  Clarissa, 

To  Risk.  v.  a,  [risquer,  Fr.]    To  hazard  ; 
to  put  up  to  chance  ;  to  endanger. 

Who  would  hope  new  fame  to  raise. 
Or  ris/chis  wtll-established  praise. 
That,  his  high  genius  to  approve. 
Had  drawn  a  George,  or  carv'd  a  Jove  ?  Addison, 

Ri'sKER.  n.s.  [from  rjsA:.]  He  who  risks. 

He  thither  came,  t'  observe  and  smoak 
What  courses  other  riskers  took.  Butler. 

Riss.   The  obsolete  preterite  of  rise. 

Kiss  not  the  consular  men  and  left  their  places,  , 
So  soon  as  thou  sat'st  down  ;  and  fled  thy  side  ? 

Ben  Jonson. 

RITE.         [?  j7,  Fr.  n7MS,  Lat.]  Solemn 

act  of  religion  ;  external  observance. 

The  ceremonies,  we  have  taken  from  such  as 
were  before  us,  are  not  things  that  belong  to  this 
or  that  sect,  but  thev  are  the  ascient  riies  and  cus- 
toms of  the  church. "  Hooker, 
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It  is  hy  God  consecrated  into  a  sacrament,  a 
noly  rHe,  a  means  of  conveying  to  the  worthy  re- 
ceiver the  benefits  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

Hammond's  Fundamentals 
When  the  prince  her  fun'ral  rites  had  paid, 
He  plough'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas.  Dryden. 
Ri'tual.  adj.  [rituel,  Fr.]    Solemnly  ce 
remonious ;  done  according  to  some  re 
ligious  institution. 

Instant  I  bade  the  priests  prepare 
The  ritual  sacrifice,  and  solemn  piay'r.  Prior. 

If  to  tradition  were  added,  certain  constant  ritual 
and  emblematical  observances,  as  the  emblems 
were  expressive,  the  memory  of  the  thing  recorded 
Would  remain.  Forbet 
Ri'tual.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A 
book  in  which  the  rites  and  observances 
of  reh'gion  are  set  down. 

An  heathen  ritual  could  not  instruct  a  man  bet- 
ter than  these  several  pieces  of  antiquity  in  the 
particular  ceremonies,  that  attended  different  sa- 
crifices. Addison's  Remarla  on  Italy 
Ri'tualist.  n.  s.    [from  ritual.]  One 

skilled  in  the  ritual. 
RIVAGE.n.s.  [Fr.]    A  bank;  a  coast. 
Not  in  use. 

Think 

You  stand  upon  the  rivage,  and  behold 
A  city  on  th'  inconstant  billows  dancing; 
For  so  appears  this  fleet.  Shakesp. 
RI'VAL.  n.  s.  [rivalis,  Lat.] 

1 .  One  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the  same  thing 
which  another  man  pursues ;  a  compe 
titor. 

Oh  love  I  thou  sternly  dost  thy  pow'r  main- 
tain. 

And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign  ; 
Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain.  Dryd. 

2.  A  competitor  in  love. 
She  saw  her  father  was  grown  her  adverse  par- 
ty, and  yet  her  fortune  such  as  she  must  favour 
her  rival.     ^  Sidney. 

France  and  Burgundy, 
Great  riuak  in  our  younger  daughter's  love.  Shak 

Your  rival's  image  in  your  worth  I  view  ; 
And  what  1  lov'd  in  him,  esteem  in  yoa.Granville. 
VAL.  adj.    Standing  in  competition; 
making  the  same  claim ;  emulous 

Had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 
I  should  be  fortunate. 

Equal  in  years,  and  riuaHn  renown 
With  Epaphus,  the  youthful  Phaeton 
Like  honour  claims. 

You  bark  (o  be  employ'd. 
While  Venus  is  by  rival  dogs  enjoyed. 
To  Ri'vAL.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 


Shahesp. 

Dryden 
Dryden. 
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_  It  is  the  privilege  of  posterity  to  set  matters 
right  between  those  antagonists,  who,  by  their  ri- 
valry for  greatness,  divided  a  whole  age.  Addison. 
Ri'vALSHip.  n.  s.  [from  rival.]    The  state 

or  character  of  a  rival. 
To  RIVE.  v.a.  ipretev.  rived ;  pa.rt.  riven 
[nypt  broken,  Sax.  rijven,  Dut.  river,  Fr 
to  drive.]  To  split ;  to  cleave  ;  to  di- 
vide by  a  blunt  instrument ;  to  force  in 
disruption. 

At  his  haughty  helmet 
So  hugely  struck,  that  it  the  steel  did  rive 
And  cleft  his  head.  Spenser. 

The  varlet  at  his  plaint  was  grieved  sore, 
That  his  deep  wounded  heart  in  two  did  rive. 

Spemer. 

Through  riven  clouds  and  molten  firmament, 
The  fierce  three-forked  engine  making  way. 
Both  lofty  towers  and  highest  trees  hath  rent. 

Spenser. 

O  Cicero ! 

1  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks  ;  but  ne'er  till  now 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire.Shakesp. 

As  one  he  stood,  escap'd  from  cruel  fight, 
Sore  toil'd,  his  riven  arms  to  liarock  hewn. Mi/ton. 

The  neighbouring  forests,  formerly  shaken  and 
riven  with  the  thunder-bolts  of  war,  did  envy  the 
sweet  peace  of  Druina.  Howel's  Vocal  Forest. 

Had  I  not  been  blind,  I  might  have  seen 
Yon  riven  oak,  the  fairest  of  the  green.  Dryden. 

Let  it  come  ; 
Let  the  fierce  light'ning  blast,  the  thunder  rive  me. 

Rome. 

To  RiVR.  V.  n.  To  be  split ;  to  be  divided 

by  violence. 

Freestone  rives,  splits,  and  breaks  in  any  direc- 
tion. Woodward. 

To  Rive,  for  derive  or  direct.    Not  used. 

Ten  thousand  French  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
Torive  their  dangerous  artillery 
Upon  no  christian  soul  but  English  Talbot.  Shah. 
To  Ri'vEL.  V.  a.  [jepiplebjSax.  corrugat 
ed,  rumpled.]  To  contract  into  wrinkles 
and  corrugations, 
Then  droop'd  the  fading  flow'rs, their  beauty") 
fled,  f 
And  clos'd  their  sickly  eyes  and  hung  the  head,  f 
And  rivel'd  up  with  heat,  lay  dying  in  their  bed.  j 

Dryden. 

And  since  that  plenteous  autumn  now  is  past. 
Whose  grapes  and  peaches  have  indulg'a  your 
taste. 

Take  in  good  part,  from  our  poor  poet's  board 
Such  rivel'd  fruits  as  winter  can  afford.  Dryden. 

Alum  stipticks,  with  contracting  pow'r. 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  rivel'd  flow'r.  Pope 
Ri  ven,  part,  of  rive 


1.  To  stand  in  competition  with  another;  I  River,  n.  s.  [i-iviere,  Fr.  rivus,  Lat.]  A 


to  oppose, 

Those,  that  have  been  raised  by  the  interest  of 
some  great  minister,  trample  upon  the  steps  by 
which  they  rise,  to  rival  him  in  his  greatness,  and 
at  length  step  into  his  place.  South. 
2.  To  emulate  ;  to  endeavour  to  equal  or 
excel. 

Ambitious  fool !  with  horny  hoofs  to  pass 
O'er  hollow  arches  of  resounding  brass  ; 
To  rival  thunder  in  its  rapid  course. 
And  imitate  inimitable  force.        Dryden' s^neis. 

O  thou,  too  great  to  rival  or  to  praise. 
Forgive,  lamented  shade,  these  duteous  lays. 
Lee  had'thy  fire,  and  Congreve  had  thy  wit ; 


ph 


Out 


Fo  Ri  val,  v.  n.  To  be  competitors, 
of  use. 

Burgundy, 

We  first  address'd  tow'rdyou,  who  with  this  king 
Have  rival'd  for  our  daughter.  Shakesp. 
Riva'lity,  ■)  M.i.    [rivalitas,  Lat.  From 
Ri'valry.  3 
emulation. 


rival.] 


land-current  of  water  bigger  than  a 
brook. 

It  is  a  most  beautiful  country,  being  stored 
throughout  with  many  goodly  rivers  replenished 
with  all  sorts  of  fish.  Spenser. 

The  first  of  these  rivers  has  been  celebrated  by 
the  Latin  poets  for  the  gentleness  of  its  course,  as 
the  other  for  its  rapidity.  Addison  on  Italy. 

River-dragon,  n.s.  A  crocodile.  A 
name  given  by  Milton  to  the  king  of 
Egypt. 

Thus  with  ten  wounds 
The  river-dragnn  tam'd  at  length,  submits 
To  let  his  sojourners  depart.      Milton's  Par.  Lost. 
Ri'vERET.  n.  s.  [diminutive  of  r/wr.]  A 
smallstream;  a  rill. 

Bringing  all  their  riverets  in. 
There  ends  ;  a  new  song  to  begin.  Drayton. 

Calls  down  rivdret  from  her  spring. 
Their  queen  upon  her  way  to  bring.  Drayton. 
RiVER-GOD.  n.s.  Tutelary  deity  of  a  river. 
His  wig  hung  as  strait  as  the  hair  of  a  river-god 
C  t't'      •!    rising  from  the  water.  ■  Arbuthnot and  Pope. 

competition;! jjjYER-HORSE.  n.s.  Hippopotamus. 
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Rose, 

As  plants  ambiguous  between  sea  and  land, 
The  river  horse  and  scaly  crocodile.  Milton. 
Ri'VET.  n.  s.  [river,  Fr.  to  break  the  point 
of  a  thing ;  to  drive.]  A  fastening  pin 
clenched  at  both  ends. 

The  armourers  accomplishing  the  knights. 
With  busy  tianimers  closing  rireis  up. 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation.  Shttkesp. 

Thy  armour 
I'll  frush,  and  unlock  therivets  all. 
But  I'll  be  master  of  it.  Shakap. 
Though  Valeria's  fair,  and  though  she  love  nie 
too, 

'Gainst  her  my  soul  is  arm'd  on  every  part ; 
Yet  there  are  secret  rivets  to  ray  heart, 
Where  Berenice's  charms  have  found  the  way, 
Subtle  as  lightnings.    _  Dryden  sTyrannickLove, 

The  verse  in  fashion  is,  when  numbers  flow 
So  smooth  and  equal,  that  no  sight  can  find 
The  rivet,  where  the  polish'd  piece  was  join'd. 

Dryden. 

The  rivets  of  those  wings  inclos  d 
Fit  not  each  other.  Dryden's  Don  Sebastian. 

This  instrument  should  move  easy  upon  the 
rivet.  Sharp, 
To  Ri'vET.  V,  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I,  To  fasten  with  rivets. 

This  man. 

If  all  our  fire  were  out,  would  fetch  down  new 
Out  of  the  hand  of  Jove ;  and  rivet  him 
To  Caucasus,  should  he  but  frown.  BenJonson. 
I.  To  fasten  strongly ;  to  be  made  immove- 
able. 

You  were  to  blame  to  part  with 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger. 
And  rivetted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh,  ^akesp. 

Why  should  I  write  this  down,  that's  rivetted. 
Screw  d  to  my  memory  ?         Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

What  one  party  thought  to  rivet  to  a  settledness  . 
by  the  influence  of  the  Scots,  that  the  other  re- 
jects. King  Charles. 

Till  fortune's  fruitless  spite  had  made  it  known, 
Her  blows  not  shook  but  rivetted  his  throne. Drj/d. 

Thus  hath  God  not  only  rivetted  the  notion  of 
himself  into  our  natures,  but  likewise  made  the 
belief  of  his  being,  necessary  to  the  peace  of  our 
minds  and  happiness  of  society.  Tillotson. 

If  the  eye  sees  those  things  rivetted  which  are 
loose,  where  will  you  begin  to  rectify  the  mistake  f 

Locke. 

Where  we  use  words  of  a  loose  and  wandering 
signification,  hence  follows  mistake  and  error, 
which  those  maxims,  brought  as  proofs  to  establish 
propositions,  wherein  the  terms  stand  for  unde- 
termined ideas,  do  by  their  authority  confirm  and 
rivet.  Locke. 
Rivet  and  nail  me  where  I  stand,  ye  pow'rs ! 

Congreve. 
They  provoke  him  to  the  rage 
Of  fangs  and  claws,  and,  stooping  from  your 
horse, 

Rivet  the  panting  savage  to  the  ground.  Addison.  A 
A  similitude  of  nature  and  manners,  in  such  a  1 
degree  as  we  are  capable  of,  must  tie  the  holy  knot,  r 
and  rivet  the  friendship  between  us.  Atterbury. 
5.  To  drive  or  clench  a  rivet. 

In  rivetting,  the  pin  you  rivet  in  should  stand 
upright  to  the  place  you  rivet  it  upon  ;  for  if  it 
do  not  stand  upright,  you  will  be  forced  to  set  it 
upright,  after  it  is  riueHed.  Moxon. 
Ri'vuLET.  n.  s.  [rivulus,  Lat.]  A  small 
river ;  a  brook ;  a  streamlet. 

By  foutttain,  nr  by  shady  rivulet. 
He  sought  them.  Milton. 

The  veins,  where innutnerable  littleriuit/ets  liave 
their  confluence  into  the  common  channel  of  the 
blogd.  Bentley. 

I  saw  the  rivulet  of  Salforata,  formerly  called 
Albula,  and  smelt  the  stench  tliat  arises  from  its 
water,  which  Martial  mentions.  Addison  on  Italy. 
RiXDO  LLAR.  n.s.  A  German  coin,  worth 
about  four  shillings  and  sixpence  ster- 
ling. Diet. 
Roach,  n.s.  [from  rutilus,  Lat.  red- 
haired.] 
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A  roach  is  a  fish  nf  no  great  reputation  for  liis 
oainty  taste  :  his  spawn  is  accounted  mucli  better 
than  any  other  part  of  him  :  he  is  accounted  the 
water  sheep  for  his  simplicity  and  foolislniess ; 
and  it  is  noted,  that  roaches  recover  strength,  and 
grow  in  a  fortnight  after  spawning.   Walton's  Ang. 

If  a  gudgeon  meet  a  roach, 
He  dare  not  venture  to  approach  ; 
Yet  still  he  leaps  at  fiies.  Swift. 

Road.  n.  s.  [rade,  Fr.  route,  Fr.  route  is 

via  trita.] 
1,  Large  way  ;  path. 

Would  you  not  think  him  a  madman,  viho, 
wliilst  he  might  easily  ride  on  the  beaten  road  way, 
ihould  trouble  himself  with  breaking  up  of  paps  ? 

Suckling. 

To  God's  eternal  house  direct  the  way, 
A  broad  and  ample  road.  Milton. 

The  liberal  man  dwells  always  in  the  road.  Fell. 

To  be  indifferent  whether  we  embrace  falsehood 
or  truth,  is  the  great  road  to  error.  Locke. 

Could  stupid  atoms,  with  impetuous  speed. 
By  diflTrent  roads  and  adverse  ways  proceed, 
That  there  they  might  encounter,  here  unite. 

Blackmore. 

There  is  but  one  road  by  which  to  climb  up. 

Addisoji. 

I.  [Rade,  Fr.]  Ground  where  ships  may 
anchor. 

I  should  be  still 
Peeringin  maps  for  ports  and  roads; 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures.  Shakesp. 

About  the  island  are  many  roads,  but  only  one 
harbour.  Sandy's  Journey. 

5.  Inroad ;  incursion. 

The  Volscians  stand 
Ready, when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  road 
Upon's  again.  Shak.  Coriolanus. 

Cason  was  desirous  of  the  spoil,  for  he  was,  by 
the  former  road  into  that  country,  famous  and  rich. 

Knolles. 

The  king  of  Scotland,  seeing  none  came  in  to 
Herkin,  turned  his  enterprize  into  a  road,  and 
wasted  Northumberland  with  fire  and  sword. iJac. 
l.  Journey.  The  word  seems,  in  this  sense 
at  least,  to  be  derived  from  rode,  the 
preterite  of  ride :  as  we  say,  a  short  ride ; 
an  easy  ride. 

Witli  easy  roads  he  came  to  Leicester, 
And  lodg'd  in  the  abbey.     Shakesp.  Henry  Ylll. 

He  from  the  East  his  flaming  road  begins.  Milt. 
).  The  act,  or  state  of  travelling. 

Some  taken  from  their  shops  and  farms,  others 
from  their  sports  and  pleasures,  these  at  suits  of 
law,  those  at  gaming  tables,  some  on  the  road, 
others  at  their  own  fire-sides.  Law. 

Fo  ROAM.  V.  n.  \romigare,  Ital.  See 
Room  ]  To  wander  without  any  cer- 
tain purpose ;  to  ramble ;  to  rove ;  to  play 
the  vagrant.  It  is  imagined  to  come 
from  the  pretences  of  vagrants,  who  al- 
ways said  they  were  going  to  Rome. 

Five  summers  have  1  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
fioomi/io;  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia.  Shak. 

Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood.  Shak. 

The  lonely  fox  roams  far  abroad. 
On  secret  rapine  bent,  and  midnight  fraud.  Prior. 

What  were  unenligliten'd  man, 
A  savage  roaming  through  the  woods  and  wilds 
In  quest  of  piey.  Thomson's  Summer. 

To  Roam.  v.  a.  To  range ;  to  wander 
over. 

Now  fowls  in  their  clay  nests  were  couch'd. 
And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  to 
roam.  Milton. 

Roa'mer.  n.  s.  [from  roam.]    A  rover  ; 

a  rambler ;  a  wanderer ;  a  vagrant. 
Roan.  adj.  [rouen,  Fr,] 

Roan  horse  is  a  horse  of  a  bay,  sorrel,  or  black 
colour,  with  grey  or  white  spots  interspersed  very 
thick.  Fartier's  Dictionary. 

To  RoAK.  V.  n.  [jiajian.  Sax.] 
1 .  To  cry  as  a  lion  or  other  wild  beast. 
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Ifoarmg  bulls  he  would  make  him  to  tame.Spen. 
Warwick  and  Montague, 
That  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  kinuly  lion, 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  tliey  roar'd. 

Shakesp. 

The  young  lions  roared  upon  him,  and  yeljed. 

Jeremiah,  ii.  16. 

The  death  of  Daphnis  Woods  and  hills  de-  1 
plore,  \ 
They  cast  the  sound  to  Libya's  desart  shore  ;  I 
The  Libyan  lions  hear,  and  hearing  roar.  Dryd. 
1.  To  cry  in  distress. 

At  his  nurse's  tears. 
He  whin'd  and  roar'd  away  your  victory, 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him.      Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Sole  on  (he  barren  sands  the  suff'ring  chief 
Roar'd  out  for  anguish,  and  indulg'd  his  grief. Dri/. 

3.  To  sound  as  the  wind  or  sea. 

South,  East,  and  West,  with  mix'd  confusion 
roar. 

And  rowl  the  foaming  billows  to  the  shore.  Dryd. 

Loud  as  the  wolves  on  Orcas'  stormy  steep. 
Howl  to  the  roaring  of  the  northern  deep.  Pope. 

4.  To  make  a  loud  noise. 

The  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ceas'd  to  roar.  Mil. 
Consider  what  fatigues  I've  known. 
How  oft  I  cross'd  where  carts  and  coaches  roar'd. 

Cay. 

Roar.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  cry  of  the  lion  or  other  beast. 

The  wonted  roar  is  up. 
And  hiss  continual  through  the  tedious  night. 

rhomson. 

2.  An  outcry  of  distress. 

3.  A  clamour  of  merriment. 

Where  be  your  gibes  now  ?  your  gambols  ?  your 
songs  ?  your  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont 
to  set  the  table  in  a  roar  ?  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

4.  The  sound  of  the  wind  or  sea. 

The  roar 

Of  loud  Euroclydon.  Philips. 

5.  Any  loud  noise. 

Deep  throated  engines  belch'd,  whose  roar 
Imbowel'd  with  outrageous  noise  the  air.  Milton, 

Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  tlie  far-off  curfew  sound. 
Over  some  wide-water'd  shoar. 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roor.  Milton, 

When  cannons  did  diffuse, 
Preventing  posts,  the  terror,  and  the  news  ; 
Our  neighbour  princes  trembled  at  their  roar. 

Waller. 

The  waters,  listmng  to  the  trumpet's  roar. 
Obey  the  summons,  and  forsake  the  shore.  Dryd, 
Roa'rer.  n.  s.  [from  roar.]  A  noisy  bru- 
tal man.  ' 

The  English  roarers  put  down  all.  Howel. 

Roa'ry.  adj.  [better  rory  ;  rores,  Lat] 
Dewy. 

On  Lebanon  his  foot  he  set, 
And  shook  his  wings  with  roary  May  dews  wet. 

Fairfax. 

To  Roast,  v.  a.  [rostir,  rotir,  Fr.  rostcn, 
Germ.  gepoj-ro'S,  Sax.  roasted ;  from 
rostrum,  Lat.  a  grate ;  to  i-oast,  being, 
in  its  original  sense,  to  broil  on  a  grid- 
iron.] 

1 .  To  dress  meat,  by  turning  it  round  be- 
fore the  fire. 

He  roasteth  not  that  which  he  took  in  hunting. 

Decay  of  Piety 

Roasting  and  boiling  are  below  the  dignity  of 
your  office.  Swift's  Directions  to  the  Cook. 

2.  To  impart  dry  heat  to  flesh. 
Here  elements  have  li)st  their  uses. 

Air  ripens  not,  nor  earth  produces  ; 

Fire  will  not  roast,  nor  water  boil.  Swift. 

3.  To  dress  at  the  fire  without  water. 

In  eggs  boiled  and  roasted,  there  is  scarce  differ- 
ence to  be  discerned.  Bacon's  Nat,  Hist. 
4-.  To  heat  any  thing  violently. 

Roasted  in  wrath  and  fire. 
He  thuso'ersized  with  coagulate  gore. 
Old  Priam  seeks.  Shakesp. 
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Roast,  for  roasted. 

He  lost  his  roost  beef  stomach,  not  being  able 

to  touch  a  sirloin.  Addison. 

And  if  Dan  Congreve  judges  right. 

Roast  beef  and  ale  make  Britons  fight.  Prior. 

It  warns  the  cook-maid  not  to  burn 

The  roast  meat,  whicli  it  cannot  turn.  Swift. 

To  rule  the  roast.  To  govern ;  to  manajj-e ; 
to  preside.  It  was  perhaps  origi'nally 
roist,  which  signified  a  tumult,  to  direct 
the  populace. 

Where  champions  rulcth  the  roast. 
Their  dailie  disorder  is  most.   Tusker's  Husbandry. 

The  new  made  duke  that  rules  the  roast.Shakesp. 

Alma  slap-dash  is  all  again 
In  ev'ry  sinew,  nerve,  and  vein  ; 
Runs  here  and  there,  like  Hamlet's  ghost, 
While  every  where  she  rules  the  roast.  Prior. 

Rob.  71.  s.  [1  believe  .'\rabick.]  Inspissated 
juices. 

The  infusion,  being  evaporated  to  a  thicker  con- 
sistence, passeth  into  a  jelly,  rob,  extract,  which 
contain  all  the  virtues  of  the  infusion. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

To  ROB.  V.  a.  [robber,  old  Fr.  robbare, 
Ital.] 

1 .  To  deprive  of  any  thing  by  unlawful 
force,  or  by  secret  theft ;  to  plunder.  To 
be  robbed,  according  to  the  present  use 
of  the  word,  is  to  be  injured  by  theft  se- 
cret or  violent ;  to  rob  is  to  take  away 
by  unlawful  violence ;  and  to  steal,  is  to 
take  away  privately. 

Is't  not  enough  to  break  into  ray  garden. 
And,  like  a  thief,  to  come  to  rob  niy  grounds. 
But  thou  wilt  brave  me  with  these  sawcy  terms  ? 

Shakesp, 

Our  sins  being  ripe,  there  was  no  preventing  of 
God's  jurtice  from  reaping  that  glory  in  our  cala- 
mities, which  we  robbed  him  of  in  our  prosperity. 

A'iTi^  Charles. 

I  have  not  here  design'd  to  ro6  him  of  any  part 
of  that  commendation  which  he  has  so  justly  ac- 
quired from  the  whole  author,  whose  fragments 
only  fall  to  my  portion.  Drydtn. 

The  water  nymphs  lament  their  empty  urns, 
Boeotia,  robb'd  of  silver  Dirce,  mourns.  Addison. 

2.  To  set  free  ;  to  deprive  of  something 
bad.  Ironical. 

Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil. 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness.  Shakesp. 

3.  To  take  away  unlawfully. 

Better  be  disdain'd  of  all,  than  fashion  a  carriage 
to  rob  love  from  any.  Shakesp. 

Procure,  that  the  nourishment  may  not  be  ro6- 
bed  and  drawn  away.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Nor  will  I  take  from  any  man  his  due  ; 
But  thus  assuming  all,  hernfts  from  you.  Dryden. 

Oh  double  sacrilege  ou  things  divine, 
To  rob  the  relick,  a!id  deface  the  shrine  !  Dryden. 

Ro  bber,  n.  s,   [from  rob.]    One  that 
plunders  by  force,  or  steals  by  secret 
means;  a  plunderer;  a  thief. 
These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my 
chin. 

Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee  :  I'm  your  host ; 

With  robbers  hands,  my  hospitable  favours 

You  should  not  ruffle  thus.  Shakesp. 

Had'st  thou  not  committed 
Notorious  murder  on  those  thirty  men 
At  Ascalon ; 

Then,  like  a  robber,  strip'd'st  them  of  their  robes. 

Milton's  Agonistes. 
The  robber  must  run,  ride,  and  use  all  the  des- 
perate ways  of  escape;  and  probably,  after  all, 
his  sin  betrays  him  to  the  gaol,  and  from  thence 
advances  him  to  the  gibbet.  South. 

Bold  Prometheus  did  aspire, 
And  stole  from  heav'n  the  seeds  of  fire  ; 
A  train  of  hills,  a  ghastly  crew. 
The  robber's  blazing  track  pursue.    Dryd.  Horace. 
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Publick  robbers  are  more  criminal  than  petty 
and  common  thieves.  Davenant. 

Ro  bbery,  n.  s.  [robei-ie,  old  Fr.  from 
rob.]  Theft  perpetrated  by  foixe  or 
with  privacy. 

Tiiieves  for  their  robbery  Iiave  authority, 
When  judges  steal  themselves.  Shukesp 

A  storm  or  robbery 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings.  Shakesp. 

Some  more  eiFectual  way  might  be  found,  for 
suppressing  common  thefts  and  robberies.  Temple. 
Robe.  n.  s.  [}-obbe,  Fr.  robba,  Ital.  rauba, 
low  Lat.]    A  gown  of  state ;  a  dress  of 
dignity. 

Through  tatter'd  cloaths  small  vices  do  appear  ; 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all.  Shakesp. 

My  Nan  shall  Be  the  queen  of  all  fairies. 
Finely  attir'd  in  a  robe  of  white.  Shukesp. 

The  last  good  king,  whom  willing  Rome  obey'd. 
Was  the  poor  offspring  of  a  captive  maid  ; 
Yet  he  those  robes  of  empire  justly  bore, 
Which  Romulus,  our  sacred  founder,  wore.  Dryd. 
7b  Robe.     a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  dress 
pompously ;  to  Invest. 

What  christian  soldier  will  not  be  touched  with 
a  religious  emulation,  to  see  an  order  of  Jesus  do 
such  service  tor  enlarging  the  christian  borders  ; 
and  an  order  of  St.  George  only  to  robe,  and  feast, 
and  perform  rites  and  observances  ?  Bacon. 

There  in  long  robes  the  royal  magi  stand  ; 
The  sage  Chaldaians  rob'd  iu  white  appear'd. 
And  Brachmans.  Pope's  Tonple  of  Fame. 

Robed  in  loose  array  she  came  to  bathe.  Thorns. 
Ro  bert,  n.s.  [gej-anium  i-uperli,  hat.] 
An  herb;  stork -bill.  Ainsuorth. 
Robe'rsman.    7  w.  s.  In  the  old  statutes, 
Robe'rtsman.  )   a  sort  of  bold  and  stout 
robbers  or  night  thieves,  said  to  be  so 
called  from  Robinhood,  a  famous  robber. 
Ro'bin.  In.s.  [rubecula, 

Robin-red-breast,  j    Lat.]    A  bird 
so  named  from  his  red  breast ;  a  ruddock 

Up  a  grove  did  spring,  green  as  in  May, 
When  April  had  been  moist ;  upon  whose  bushes 
The  pretty  robins,  nightingales,  and  thrushes 
Warbled  their  notes.        '  Suekliitg. 

The  robin-red-breast,  till  of  late  had  rest. 
And  children  sacred  held  a  martin's  nest.  Pope. 

Robo'reous.  adj,  [robur,  Lat.]  Made 
of  oak.  Diet 
ROBU  ST.         ")  adj.  [robustus,  Lat.  ro- 
ROBU'STIOUS.  j     bmte,  Fr.] 

1 .  Strong ;  sinewy ;  vigorous  ;  forceful. 

These  redundant  locks. 
Robustious  to  no  purpose,  clustring  down. 
Vain  monument  of  strength.      Milton's  Agonistes. 

2.  Boisterous;  violent;  unwieldy. 

The  men  sympathize  with  the  mastiffs,  iu  ro- 
bustious and  rough  coming  on.    Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

It  offends  me  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated 
fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to 
split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings.  Shakesp. 

While  I  was  managing  this  young  robustious  fel- 
low, that  old  S])ark,  who  was  nothing  but  skin  and 
bone,  slipt  through  my  fingers.  Dryden. 

Romp-loving  miss 
Is  haul'd  about  hi  gallantry  robust.  Thomson. 

3.  Requiring  strength. 

The  tenderness  of  a  sprain  remains  a  good  while 
after,  and  leaves  a  lasting  caution  in  the  man,  not 
to  put  the  part  quickly  again  to  any  robust  em- 
ployment. Locke. 


4.  Robustious  is  now  only  used  in  low 
language,  and  in  a  sense  of  contempt. 

RoBu'sTNESs.    n.  s.     [from  robust.] 
Strength ;  vigour. 

Beef  may  confer  a  robustness  on  my  son's  limbs, 
but  will  hebetate  his  intellectuals. 


Rocambo'le.  n.  s. 


Arbuth.  and  Pope. 

See  Garlick. 
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Rocambole  is  a  sort  of  wild  garlick,  otherwise 
called  Spanish  garlick  ;  the  seed  is  about  the  big- 
ness of  ordinary  pease.  Mo)-timer. 

Garlick,  rocambole,  and  onions  abound  with  a 
pungent  volatile  salt.  Arbuthnoton  Alim. 

Roche-alum.  n.s.  [roche,¥r.  a  rock.] 
A  purer  kind  of  ahtm. 

Roche-alum  is  also  good.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Rochet,  n.s.  [rochet,  Fr.rochetum,  (rom 
roccus,  low  Lat.  a  coat.] 

1 .  A  surplice ;  the  white  upper  garment  of 
the  priest  officiating. 

What  zealous  phrenzy  did  the  senate  seize, 
That  tare  the  rotchetto  such  rags  as  these  Wleavel. 

2.  [Rubellio,  Lat,]    A  fish.  Ainsworth. 
ROCK.  n.  s.  [roc,roche,  Fr.  rocca,  Ital.] 
1.  A  vast  mass  of  stone,  fixed  in  the  earth. 

The  splitting  rocks  cow'r'd  in  the  sinking  sands, 
And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides. 

Shakesp. 

There  be  rock  herbs  ;  but  those  are  where  there 
is  some  mould.  Bacoti's  Nat.  Hist. 

Distilling  some  of  the  tincted  liquor,  all  that 
came  over  was  as  limpid  and  colourless  as  rock  wa- 
ter, and  the  liquor  remaining  in  the  vessel  deeply 
cernleous.       ■.  Boyle. 

These  lesser  rocks,  or  great  bulky  stones,  are 
they  not  manifest  fragments  ?  Burnet. 

Of  amber  a  nodule,  invested  with  a  coat,  called 
rock  ajuber.  Woodward  on  Fossils. 

Pigeons  or  doves  are  of  several  sorts  ;  as  wood 
pigeons  and  rocfc  pigeons.    Mortimer's  Hush' ndry. 

Ye  darksome  pines,  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclin'd 
Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind.i-'i)/)p, 

I.  Protection  ;  defence.  A  scriptural  sense 
Though  the  reeds  of  Egypt  break  under  the 
hand  of  him  that  leans  oii  them,  yet  the  rock  of 
Israel  will  be  an  everlasting  stay.     King  Charles, 

5.  [Rock,  Dan.  rocca,  Ital.  rucca,  Span 
spinroch,  Dut.]  A  distaff  held  in  the 
hand,  from  which  the  wool  was  spun  by 
twirling  a  ball  below. 

A  learned  and  a  manly  soul 
I  purpos'd  her  ;  that  should  with  even  powers. 
The  rock,  the  spindle,  and  the  sheers  controul 
Of  destiny,  and  spin  her  own  free  hours.B.  Jonson. 

On  the  rock  a  scanty  measure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  turn  the  wheel  apace.  Dryden. 

Flow  from  the  rock,  ray  flax,  and  swiftly  flow, 
Persue  thy  thread,  the  spindle  runs  below, Parne/ 

To  Rock.  v.  a.  [rocquer,  Fr.] 
1 .  To  shake  ;  to  move  backwards  and  for- 
wards. 

If,  by  a  quicker  rocfcing  of  the  engine,  the  smoke 
were  more  swiftly  shaken,  it  would,  like  water, 
vibrate  to  and  fro.  Boyle. 

The  wind  was  laid  ;  the  whisp'ring  sound 
Was  dumb  ;  arising  earthquake  rco/c'd  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

A  living  tortoise,  being  turned  upon  its  back, 
could  help  itself  only  by  its  neck  and  head,  by 
pushing  against  the  ground  to  rock  itself  as  in  a 
cradle,  to  find  out  the  side  towards  which  the  ine 


quality  of  the  ground  might  more  easily  permit  to 
roll  its  shell.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

.  To  move  the  cradle,  in  order  to  procure 
sleep. 

Come,  take  hand  with  me. 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 

Shakesp. 

Leaning  her  head  upon  ray  breast. 
My  panting  heart  rock'd  her  asleep.  Suckling. 

My  bloody  resolutions. 
Like  sick  and  froward  children. 
Were  rock'd  asleep  by  reason.  Denham. 

While  his  secret  soul  on  Flanders  preys. 
He  rocks  the  cradle  of  the  babe  of  Spain.  Dryden. 

High  in  his  hall,  rock'd  in  a  chair  of  state, 
The  king  with  his  tempestuous  council  sa.te.Dryd, 
3.  To  lull ;  to  quiet. 

Sleep  rock  thy  brain. 
And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain  ! 

Shakesp, 


ROD 

To  Rock.  v.  n.  To  he  violently  agitated; 
to  reel  to  an  fro. 

The  rocking  town 
Supplants  their  footsteps  ;  to  and  fro  they  reel 
Astonished.  Philips. 
I  like  this  rocking  of  the  battlements.  Young. 

Rock-doe.  n.  s.  A  species  of  deer. 

The  rock-doe  breeds  chiefly  upon  the  Alps :  a 
creature  of  admirable  swiftness  ;  and  may  proba- 
bly be  that  mentioned  iu  the  book  of  Job :  her 
horns  grow  sometimes  so  far  backward,  as  to  reach 
over  her  buttocks.  Grew's  Musceum. 

Rock-ruby.  n.  s.  A  name  given  impro- 
perly by  lapidaries  and  jewellers  to  the 
garnet,  when  it  is  of  a  very  strong,  but 
not  deep  red,  and  has  a  fair  cast  of  the 
blue.  Hill  on  Fossils. 

Rock-ruby  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  the  hardest  of 
all  the  kinds.  Woodward  on  Fossils. 

Rock-salt.  m.  s.  Mineral  salt. 

Two  pieces  of  transparent  rock-salt ;  one  white 
the  other  red.  Woodward  on  Fossils. 

Ro  cker,  n.  s.  [from  rock,]  One  who 
rocks  the  cradle. 

His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kept. 
Was  weary,  and  without  a  rocfeer  slept,  Dryden. 

Ro  cket,  n.  s.  [rocchetto,  Ital.]  An  arti- 
ficial firework,  being  a  cylindrical  case 
of  paper,  filled  with  nitre,  charcoal,  and 
sulphur,  and  which  mounts  in  the  air  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  there  bursts. 

Every  rocket  ended  in  a  constellation,  strowiiig 
the  air  with  a  shower  of  silver  spangles.  Addison. 
Wlien  bonfires  blaze,  your  vagrant  works  shall 
rise 

In  rockets,  till  they  reach  the  wond'ring  skies. 

Garth. 

Ro'cket.  n.  s.  [eruca.]  A  plant.  The 
whole  plant  hath  a  peculiar  fetid  smell. 

Miller. 

Rocket  is  one  of  the  sallet  furniture.  Mortimer. 
Ro'cKLESS.  adj.  [fromrock.]  Being  with- 
out rocks. 

A  crystal  brook 
Is  weedless  all  above,  and  rockkss  all  below.  Dry. 

Ro'cKROSE.  n.  s.  [rock  and  rose.]  A  plant. 

Ro'ckwork.  n.s.  [rock  and  work.]  Stones 
fixed  in  mortar,  in  imitation  of  the  aspe- 
rities of  rocks.    A  natural  wall  of  rock. 

The  garden  is  fenced  on  the  lower  end,  by  a 
natural  mound  of  rockioork.  Addism. 


Ro'CKY.  adj.  [from  rock.] 
1.  Full  of  rocks. 

Val  de  Compare  presenteth  her  rocky  moun- 
tains. Sandys. 
Make  the  bold  prince 
Through  the  cold  North  and  rocky  regions  run. 

Waller. 

The  vallies  he  restrains 
With  rocky  mountains.  Dryden. 
Nature  lodges  her  treasures  in  rocky  ground. 

Locke. 

Resembling  a  rock. 

Such  destruction  to  withstand,  he  oppos'd  the 

rocky  orb 

Of  tenfold  adamant,  his  ample  shield.  Milton. 

3.  Hard;  stony;  obdurate. 

1,  like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft, 
Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom.  Shakesp, 

Rod.  n.  s.  [roede,  Dut.] 
1.  A  long  twig. 

Some  chuse  a  hazel  rod  of  the  same  year's  shoot, 
and  this  they  bind  on  to  another  straight  stick  of 
any  wood,  and  walking  softly  over  those  places, 
where  they  suspect  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  be 
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enriched  by  metals,  the  wand  will,  by  bowing 
towards  it,  discover  it.  Boyle. 
.  A  kind  of  scepter. 

Sh'  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen  ; 
As  holy  oil,  Edward  Confessor's  crown, 
The  rod  and  bird  of  peace.   Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 
The  past'ral  reed  of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod. 

Milton. 

O  gentle  sleep,  I  cry'd. 
Why  is  thy  gift  to  me  alone  deny'd  ? 
Mildest  of  beings,  friend  to  ev'ry  clime, 
Where  lies  my  error,  what  has  been  my  crime? 
Beasts,  birds  and  cattle  feel  thy  balmy  rod  ; 
The  drowsy  mountains  wave,  and  seem  to  nod  : 
The  torrents  cease  to  chide,  the  seas  to  roar. 
And  the  hush'd  waves  recline  upon  the  shore. 

Harte. 

.  Any  thing  long  and  slender. 

Let  the  fisherman 
Increase  his  tackle,  and  his  rod.retie.  Gay. 

Haste,  ye  Cyclops,  with  your  forked  rods, 
This  rebel  love  braves  all  the  gods. 
And  every  hour  by  love  is  made, 
Some  heaven-defying  Encelade.  Granville. 
.  An  instrument  for  measuring. 

Decempeda  was  a  measuring  rod  for  taking  the 
dimensions  of  buildings,  and  signified  the  same 
thing  as  pertica,  taken  as  a  measure  of  length. 

Arbuthnot. 

.  An  instrument  of  correction,  made  of 
twigs  tied  together. 

If  he  be  but  once  so  taker  idly  roguing.he  may 
punish  him  with  stocks  ;  but  if  he  be  found  again 
soloitering,  he  may  scourge  him  with  whips  or 
rods.  Spenser  on  Ireland, 

I  am  whipt  and  scourg'd  with  rods, 
Nettled,  and  stung  with  pismires,  when  I  hear 
Of  Bolingbroke.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

In  this  condition  the  rod  of  God  hath  a  voice  to 
be  heard,  and  he,  whose  office  it  is,  ought  now  to 
expound  to  the  sick  man  the  particular  meaning 
of  the  voice.  Hammond. 

Grant  me  and  my  people  the  benefit  of  thy 
chastisements  ;  that  thy  rod,  as  well  as  thy  staff, 
may  comfort  us.  Kino;  Cliarles, 

Ihey  trembling  learn  to  throw  the  fatal  dart, 
And  under  rods  of  rough  centurions  smart. 

Dryden. 

As  soon  as  that  sentence  is  executed,  these  rods, 
these  instruments  of  divine  displeasure,  are  throwji 
into  the  fire.  Atterbury. 

A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod ; 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God.  Pope. 
iODE.  pret.  of  ride. 

He  in  paternal  glory  rode.  Milton. 
iODOMONTA'de.  n.  s.  [from  a  boastful 
boisterous  hero  of  Ariosto,  called  Rodo- 
monte;  'rodomontade,  Fr.]  An  empty 
noisy  bluster  or  boast ;  a  rant. 

He  only  serves  to  be  sport  for  his  company  ; 
for  in  these  gamesome  days  men  will  give  liim 
hints,  which  may  put  him  upon  his  rodomontades. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  libertines  of  painting  have  no  other  model 
but  a  rodomontade  genius,  and  very  irregular, 
which  violently  hurries  them  away. 

Dryden  s  Dufresnay. 

He  talks  extravagantly  in  his  passion,  but  if  I 
would  quote  a  hundred  passages  in  Ben  Jonson's 
Cethegus,  I  could  shew  that  the  rodomontades  of 
Almanzorare  neither  so  irrational  nor  impossible, 
for  Cethegus  threatens  to  destroy  nature.  Dryden. 

0  Rodomonta'de,  v.  a.   [from  the 
noun.]    To  brag  thrasonically  ;  to  boast 
like  Rodomonte. 
tOE.  w.  s.  [pa,  pa-beoji,  Sax.] 
.  A  species  of  deer,  yet  found  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

He  would  him  make 
The  roe  bucks  in  their  flight  to  overtake.  Spenser. 

Thy  greyhounds  are  fleeter  than  the  roe. 
'  Shakesp. 

They  were  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  moun- 
tains- 1  Chron. 

Procure  me  a  Troglodyte  footman,  who  can 
catch  a  roe  at  his  full  speed.    Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Vol.  I[, 
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2.  The  female  of  the  hart. 

Run  like  a  roe  or  hart  upon 
The  lofty  hills  of  Bitheron.  Sandys. 
Roe.  71.  s.  [properly  roan  or  rone;  rann, 
Dan.  rogen,  Germ.]    The  eggs  of  fish. 

Here  comes  Romeo 
Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring.  Shakesp. 

Roga'tion.  }t.  s.  [rogation,  Fr.  from 
rogo,  Lat.]    Litany  ;  supplication. 

He  perfectetli  the  rogations  or  litanies  before  in 
use,  and  addeth  unto  tliein  that  which  the  present 
necessity  required.  Hooker. 

Supplications,  with  this  solemnity  for  appeas- 
ing of  God's  wrath,  were  of  the  Greek  church 
termed  litanies,  and  rogations  of  the  Latin.  Taylor. 

Roga'tion-week,  71.  .1.  The  week  im- 
mediately^ preceding  Whitsunday;  thus 
called  from  three  fasts  observed  therein, 
the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesda}^, 
called  rogation  days,  because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary prayers  and  processions  then 
made  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  as  a 
preparation  for  the  devotion  of  holy 
Thursday.  Diet. 

ROGUE,  n.s.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.] 
A  wandering  beggar ;  a  vagrant ;  a  va- 
gabond. 

For  fear  lest  we,  likero^ufs,  should  be  reputed. 
And  for  ear-marked  beasts  abroad  be  bruited. 

Spenser. 

The  sheritf  and  the  marshal  may  do  the  more 
good,  and  more  terrify  the  idle  rogue.  Spenser. 

The  scum  of  people  and  wicked  condemned 
men  spoiled  the  plantation  ;  for  they  will  ever  live 
like  rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be  lazy  and 
do  mischief.  Bacon's  llssays. 

The  troops  are  all  scattered,  and  the  cimnnan- 
ders  very  poor  rogues.  Shakesp. 

2.  A  knave  ;  a  dishonest  fellov/  ;  a  villain ; 
a  thief. 

Thou  kill'st  ine  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain. 

Shakesp. 

A  rogue  upon  the  highway  may  have  as  strong 
an  arm,  and  take  oflf  a  man's  head  as  cleverly  as 
the  executioner  ;  but  then  there  is  a  vast  dispa- 
rity, when  one  action  is  murther,  and  the  other 
justice.  South. 

If  he  call  rogue  and  rascal  from  the  garret. 
He  means  you  no  more  mischief  than  a  parrot. 

Dryden. 

The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise, 
And  even  the  best,  by  fits,  what  they  despise. 

Pope. 

3.  A  name  of  slight  tenderness  and  en- 
dearment. 

I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  so. 
—Alas,  poor  rogue,  I  think  indeed  she  loves. 

Shakesp. 

4.  A  wag. 

Oh,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  1 ! 

Shakesp. 

2'o  Rogue,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  wander;  to  play  the  vagabond. 

If  he  be  but  once  so  taken  idly  roguing,  he  may 
punish  him  with  the  stocks.     Spenser  on  Ireland. 
He  rogu'd  away  at  last,  and  was  lost.  Carew. 

2.  To  play  knavish  tricks. 
Ro'guery.  n.  s.  [from  rogue.l 

1.  The  life  of  a  vagabond. 
To  live  in  one  land  is  captivity, 

To  run  all  countries  a  wild  roguery.  Donne. 

2.  Knavish  tricks. 

They  will  afterwards  hardly  be  drawn  to  their 
wonted  lewd  life  in  thievery  and  roguery.  Spenser. 

You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too  ;  there's 
nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villanous  man. 

Shakesp. 

Like  the  devil  did  tempt  and  sway  'em 
To  rogueries,  and  then  betray  'em.  Hudibras. 

The  kid  smelt  out  the  roguery.  L'Estrange. 
'Tis  no  scandal  grown. 
For  debt  and  roguery  to  quit  the  town.  Dryden. 
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The  roguery  of  alchymy , 
And  we,  the  bubbled  fools. 

Spend  all  our  present  stock  in  hopes  of  golden 
rules.  _  Su-iji. 

3.  Waggery ;  arch  tricks. 

Ro'gueship.  n,  s.  [from  rogue.]  The 
qualities  or  personage  of  a  rogue. 

Say,  in  what  nasty  cellar  lUider  ground. 
Or  what  church  porch  your  rogueship  may  be 
found Dryden. 

Ro'guish.  adj.  [from  rogue.'] 

1.  Vagrant;  vagabond. 

Though  the  persons,  by  whom  it  is  used,  be  of 
better  iiote  than  the  former  roguish  sort ;  yet  the 
fault  is  no  less  worthy  of  a  marshal.  denser. 

2.  Knavish ;  fraudulent. 

He  gets  a  thousand  thumps  and  kicks, 
*  Yet  cannot  leave  his  rogxiish  tricks.  Swift. 

3.  Waggish ;  wanton  ;  slightly  mischiev- 
ous. 

The  most  bewitching  leer  with  her  eyes,  the 
most  roguish  cast ;  her  cheeks  are  dimpled  when 
she  smiles,  and  her  smiles  would  tempt  an  her- 
mit. Dryden's  Spanish  Fryar. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  my  tenants  pass  away  a  whole 
evening  in  playing  their  innocent  tricks  :  our  friend 
,Wimble  is  as  merry  as  any  of  them,  and  shews  a 
thousand  roguish  tricks  on  these  occmioos.  Addison. 

Timothy  used  to  be  playing ?-ogiiisfe  tricks  ;  when 
liis  mistress's  back  was  turned,  he  would  loll  out 
his  tongue.  Arbuthnot. 

Ro  guishly,  adv.  [from  roguish.]  Like 
a  rogue  ;  knavishly;  wantonly. 

Ro'guishness.  n.  s.  [from  roguish.]  The 
qualities  of  a  rogue. 

Ro'guy.  adj.  from  rcgue.]  Knavish ; 
wanton,    A  bad  word. 

A  shepherd's  boy  had  gotten  a  roguy  trick  of 
crying,  A  wolf,  and  fooling  the  country  with 
false  alarms.  L'Estrange. 

To  Roist.      It),  m.    [Of  this  word  the 
To  Roi'ster.  /    most  probable  etymolo- 
gy is  from  rister.  Island,  a  violent  man.] 
To  behave  turbulently :  to  act  at  discre- 
tion ;  to  be  at  free  quarter;  to  bluster. 

I  have  a  roisting  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits, 

Shakesp. 

Among  a  crew  of  roist'ring  fellows. 
He'd  sit  whole  ev'nings  at  the  alehouse.  Sw^, 

Roi'ster.  or  Roisterer,  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb.]  A  turbulent,  brutal,  lawless, 
blustering  fellow. 

To  ROLL.  V.  n.  [jvw/er,  Fr.  rollen,  Dut. 
from  rotula,  of  roto,  Lat.] 

1.  To  move  any  thing  by  volutation,  or 
successive  application  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  surface,  to  the  ground. 

Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre  ?  Mark  xvii.  3. 

2.  To  move  any  thing  round  upon  its  axis. 

3.  To  move  in  a  circle. 

To  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 

Milton. 

4.  To  produce  a  periodical  revolution. 

Heav'n  shone  and  roll'd  her  motions.  Milton. 

5.  To  wrap  round  upon  itself. 

6.  To  enwrap ;  to  involve  in  bandage. 
By  this  rolling,  parts  are  kept  from  joining  to- 

gether.  Wiseman. 

7.  To  form  by  rolling  into  round  masses. 
Grind  red  lead,  or  any  other  colour  with  strong 

wort,  and  so  roll  them  up  into  long  rolls  like  pen- 
cils. Peacham, 

8.  To  form  in  a  stream  or  waves. 

A  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  rolVd, 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold.  Pope. 

To  Roll.  v.  n, 
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1.  To  be  moved  by  the  successive  applica- 
tion of  all  parts  of  the  surface  to  a  plane : 
as  a  cylinder. 

Fire  must  rend  the  sky, 
And  wheel  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls. 

Milton. 

Reports,  like  snow-balls,  gather  still  the  farther 
they  roH.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

I'm  pleas'd  with  my  own  work.Jove  was  not  more 
With  infant  nature,  when  his  spacious  hand 
Had  rounded  this  huge  ball  of  earth  and  seas. 
To  give  it  the  first  push,  and  see  \troll 
Along  the  vast  abyss.  Dryden. 

2.  To  run  on  wheels. 

He  next  essays  to  walk,  but  downward  press'd 
On  four  feet  imitates  his  brother  beast; 
By  slow  degrees  be  gathers  from  the  ground 
His  legs,  and  to  the  7-o(/!ng  chair  is  bound.  Dryderi 

3.  To  perform  a  periodical  revolution. 
Thus  the  year  rolls  within  itfelf  again.  Dryden. 
When  thirty  rolling  years  have  run  their  race. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  move  with  the  surface  variously  di- 
rected. 

Thou,  light, 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  which  roll  in  vain, 
To  find  the  piercingray,  and  find  no  dawn.  Milton. 

A  boar  is  chaf'd,  his  nostrils  flames  expire, 
And  bis  red  eye-balls  roll  with  living  fire.  Dryden. 

5.  To  float  in  rough  water. 

Twice  ten  tempestuous  nights  IroU'd,  resign'd 
To  roaring  billows  and  the  warring  wind.  Pope. 

6.  To  move  as  waves  or  volumes  of  water. 
Wave  roHm^  after  wave  in  torrent  rapture.  Milt. 
Our  nation  is  too  great  to  be  ruined  by  any  but 

itself ;  and  if  the  number  and  weight  of  it  roll  one 
way  upon  the  greatest  changes  that  can  happen, 
yet  England  will  be  safe.  Temyle. 

Till  the  huge  surge  roH'd  oft',  then  backward  sweep 
The  refluent  tides,  and  plunge  into  the  deep. Pope. 

Storms  beat,  and  rolls  the  main  ; 
Oh  beat  those  storms,  and  roll  the  seas  in  vain!  Pope. 

7.  To  fluctuate;  to  move  tumultuously. 
Here  tell  me,  if  thou  dar'st,  my  conscious  soul, 

What  difF'rent  sorrows  did  within  thee  roll.  Prior. 
The  thoughts,  which  roll  within  my  ravish'd 
breast. 

To  me,  no  seer,  th'  inspiring  gods  suggest.  Po/)e. 
In  her  sad  breast  the  prince's  fortunes  roll, 
And  hope  and  doubt  alternate  seize  her  soul.Po^Je. 

8.  To  revolve  on  an  axis. 

He  fashion'd  those  harmonious  orbs,  that  roll 
In  restless  gyres  about  the  Arctick  pole.  Sandys. 
Q.  To  be  moved  with  violence. 

Down  they  fell 
By  thousands,  angel  on  archangel  roU'd.  Milton. 
Roll.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  rolling  ;  the  state  of  being 
rolled. 

2.  The  thing  rolling. 

Listening  senates  hang  upon  thy  tongue, 
Devolving  through  the  maze  of  eloquence 
A  roll  of  periods,  sweeter  than  her  song.  Thomson, 

3.  [Rouleau,  Fr']    Mass  made  round. 
Large  T-oHs  of  fat  abouthis  shoulders  clung. 

And  from  Ins  neck  the  double  dewlap  bung.  Addis. 

To  keep  ants  from  trees,  encompass  tlie  stem 
four  fingers  breadth  with  a  circle  or  roll  of  wool 
newly  plucked.  Mortimer. 

4.  Writing  rolled  upon  itself;  a  volume. 

Busy  angels  spread 
The  lasting  roll,  recording  what  we  said.  Prior. 

5.  A  round  body  rolled  along ;  a  cylinder. 
Where  land  is  clotty,  and  a  shower  of  rain 

comes  that  soaks  through,  use  a  roll  to  break  the 
clots.  "  Mortimer^ 

6.  [Rotulus,  Lat]    Publick  writing. 

Cromwell  is  made  master 
O'  fh'  rolls,  and  the  king's  secretary.  Shakesp. 

Darius  made  a  decree,  and  search  was  made  in 
the  house  of  the  rolls,  where  the  treasures  were 
laid  up.  Esra  vi.  1. 

The  rolls  of  parliament,  the  entry  of  the  peti- 
tions, answers,  and  transactions  in  parliament  are 
extant.  Hale. 
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7.  A  register ;  a  catalogue. 

Beasts  only  cannot  discern  beauty  ;  and  let  them 
be  in  the  roU  of  beasts  that  do  not  honour  it.  Sidney 

These  signs  have  mark'd  me  extraordinary, 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  shew, 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men.  Shahesp. 

Theroll  and  list  of  that  army  doth  remain.  Davies. 

Of  that  short  roll  of  friends  writ  in  ray  heart. 
There's  none,  that  sometimes  greet  us  not.  Donne. 

'Tis  a  mathematical  demonstration,  that  these 
twenty-four  letters  admit  of  so  many  changes  in 
their  order,  and  make  such  a  long  roll  of  difter- 
ently  ranged  alphabets,  not  two  of  which  are 
alike  ;  that  they  could  not  all  be  exhausted,  though 
a  million  millions  of  writers  should  each  write 
above  a  thousand  alphabets  a-daj',  for  the  space 
of  a  million  millions  of  years.  Bentley. 

8.  Chronicle. 

Please  thy  pride,  and  search  the  herald's  roll, 
Where  thou  shalt  find  thy  famous  pedigree.  Dryd. 

His  chamber  all  was  hang'd  about  with  rolls 
And  old  records,  from  ancient  times  deriv'd.  Spens. 

The  eye  of  time  beholds  no  name 
So  blest  as  thine,  in  all  the  rolls  of  fame.  Pope. 

9.  [Role.  Fr.]  Part ;  office.  Not  in  use. 
In  human  society,  every  man  has  his  roll  and 

station  assign'd  him.  L' Estrange. 

Ro'ller.  n.  s.  [rouleau,  Fr.  from  roll.] 

1.  Any  thing  turning  on  its  own  axis,  as  a 
heavy  stone  to  level  walks. 

When  a  man  tumbles  a  roller  down  a  hill,  the 
man  is  the  violent  enforcer  of  the  first  motion  ; 
hut  when  it  is  once  tumbling,  the  property  of  the 
thing  itself  continues  it.  Hammond. 

The  long  slender  worms,  tliat  breed  between 
the  skin  and  flesh  in  the  isle  of  Ormuz  and  in 
India,  are  generally  twisted  out  upon  sticks  or 
rollers.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Tliey  make  the  string  of  the  pole  horizontal 
towards  the  lathe,  conveying  and  guiding  the 
string  from  the  pole  to  the  work,  by  throwing  it 
over  a  roller.  Moion's  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Lady  Charlotte,  like  a  stroller, 
Sits  mounted  on  the  garden  roller.  Swijt's  Miscell. 

2.  Bandage ;  fillet. 

Fasten  not  your  roller  by  tying  a  knot,  lest  you 
hurt  your  patient.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Bandage  being  chiefly  to  maintain  the  due  situ- 
ation of  a  dressing,  surgeons  always  turn  a  roller 
with  that  view.  Sharp. 
Ro'llingpin.  v.  s.  [rolling  and  pin.  A 
round  piece  of  wood  tapering  at  each 
end,  with  which  paste  is  moulded. 

The  pin  should  be  as  thick  as  a  rollingpin. 

Wiseman. 

Ro'lling-press.  n.  s.  A  cylinder  roll- 
ing upon  another  cylinder,  by  which  en- 
gravers print  their  plates  upon  paper. 

Ro'llypooly.  re.  s.  a  sort  of  game,  in 
which,  when  a  ball  rolls  into  a  certain 
place,  it  wins.  A  corruption  of  roll  ball 
into  the  pool. 

Let  us  begin  some  diversion  ;  what  d'ye  think 
of  roulypouly  or  a  country  dance  ?  Arhuthnnt. 

Ro'mage.  n.  s.  [ramage,  Fr.]  A  tumult; 
a  bustle;  an  active  and  tumultuous 
search  for  any  thing.  It  is  commonly 
written  Rummage,  which  see. 

This  is  the  main  motive 
Of  this  post  haste,  and  romage  in  the  lani.Shakesp. 
ROMA'NCE.  n,  s,  [roman,  Fr.  romanza, 
Ital.] 

1 .  A  military  fable  of  the  middle  ages ;  a 
tale  of  wild  adventures  in  war  and  love. 

What  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son.  Milton. 

A  brave  romance  who  would  exactly  frame. 
First  brings  his  knight  from  some  immortal  dame. 

Waller. 

Someromances  entertain  the  genius;  and  strength- 
en it  by  the  noble  ideas  which  they  give  of  things  ; 
but  they  corrupt  the  truth  of  history.  Dryden. 

2.  A  lie ;  a  fiction.    In  common  speech. 
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A  staple  of  romance  and  lies. 
False  tears  arid  real  perjuries. 
Where  sighs  and  looks  are  bought  and  sold, 
And  love  is  made  but  to  be  told..  Prior 

To  Rom  a'nce.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun,]  T( 
lie ;  to  forge. 

This  is  strange  rmnancing.  Pamela 

Roma'ncer.  n.  s.  [from  romance.]  fi. 
lier  ;  a  forger  of  tales. 

The  allusion  of  the  daw  extends  to  all  impostors 
vain  pretenders,  and  ro/nancers.  L'Estrangi 

Shall  we,  cries  one,  permit 
This  lewd  romancer,  and  his  bantering  wit.  Tatt 
To  Ro'manize.  i;.  a.  [from  roman,  Fr. 
To  latinize ;  to  fill  with  modes  of  th 
Roman  speech. 

He  did  too  much  romanize  our  tongue,  leavin 
the  words,  he  translated,  almost  as  much  Latin  a 
he  found  them.  Dryden 
Roma'ntick.  adj.  [from  romance.] 

1.  Resembling  the  tales  of  romances ;  wildj 

Philosophers  have  mahitained  opinions,  mor 
absurd  than  any  of  the  most  fabulous  poets  or  n 
mantick  writers.  Kei\ 

Zeal  for  the  good  of  one's  country  a  party  c 
men  have  represented  as  chimerical  and  romantic) 

Addisoi\ 

2.  Improbable ;  false. 

3.  Fanciful ;  full  of  wild  scenery. 

The  dun  umbrage,  o'er  the  falling  stream, 
Romnatick  hangs.  Thomson's  Spnni 

Ro'mish.  adj.  [from  Rome.]  Popish 
Bulls  or  letters  of  election  only  serve  in  the  Bi 
mish  countries.  Ayliffe's  Parergor 

Romp.  n.  s. 

1.  A  rude,  awkward,  boisterous,  untaugh 
girl. 

She  was  in  the  due  mean  between  one  of  you 
aflected  courtesying  pieces  of  formality,  and  yov 
romps  that  liave  no  legard  to  the  conmion  rules  c 
civility.  Arbuthiioi 

2.  Rough  rude  play, 

JRomp  loving  miss 
Is  haul'd  about  in  gallantry  robust.  Thomsor. 
To  Romp.  v.  n.  To  play  rudely,  noisilj 
and  boisterously. 

In  the  kitchen,  as  in  your  proper  element,  yo 
can  laugh,  squall,  and  romp  in  full  security.  Swifi, 
Men  presume  on  the  liberties  taken  in  rotnping 

Clarissci 

Ro'ndeau.  71.  s.  A  kind  of  ancient  poe 
try,  commonly  consisting  of  thirteei 
verses ;  of  which  eiglit  have  one  rhymj 
and  five  another :  it  is  divided  into  thre 
couplets,  and  at  the  end  of  the  secon( 
and  third,  the  beginning  of  the  rondeax 
is  repeated  in  an  equivocal  sense,  if  pes 
sible.  Trevaux 

Ront.  n.  s.  An  animal  stinted  in  tb 
growth :  commonly  pronounced  runt. 

My  ragged  ronts  all  shiver  and  shake, 
As  done  high  towers  in  an  earthquake  ; 
Thej'  wont  in  the  wind,  wag  their  wriggle  tails, 
Peark  as  a  peacock,  but  nought  it  avails.  SpenSer 

Ro'ndle,  re.  s.  [from  round.]  A  rounc 
mass. 

Certain  rondles  given  in  arms,  have  their  namei 
according  to  their  several  colours.  Peacham 
Ro  NiON.  re.  s.  [rognon,  Fr.  the  loins 
know  not  certainly  the  meaning  of  thi^ 
word.]    A  fat  bulky  woman. 

Give  me,  quoth  I ; 
Aroint  thee,  witch,  the  rump  fed  ronyon  cries, 

ShaTiesp. 

Rood.  re.  s.  [from  rod.] 
1.  Tiie  fourth  part  of  an  acre  in  square 

measure, 
I've  often  wish'd  that  I  had  clear. 

For  life,  six  hundred  oounds  a-j'ear, 
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A  terras-walk,  and  lialf  a  rood 

Of  land,  set  out  to  plant  a  wood.  Swift. 

No  stately  larch-tree  there  expands  a  shade 
O'er  half  a  rood  of  Larissean  glade.  Harte. 
5.  A  pole  ;  a  measure  of  sixteen  feet  and 
a  half  in  long  measure. 
Satuii, 

With  head  uplift  'bove  the  wave,  his  other  parts 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large. 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood.  Milton 
For  stone  fences  in  the  North,  they  dig  the 
stones  for  eighteeii-pence  a  rood,  and  make  the 
walls  for  the  same  price,  reckoning  twenty-one 
foot  to  the  rood  or  pule.  Mo7-timer. 
(.  [jiobe,  Sax.]  The  cross ;  sometimes 
an  image  of  a  saint. 

By  the  holy  rood, 
I  do  not  like  these  several  councils.  Shakesp. 
looDLOFT.  n,  s.  [rood  and  loft.]  A 
gallery  in  the  church  on  which  reliqties 
or  images  were  set  to  view. 
lOOF.  n.  s.  [hpop,  Sax.    In  the  plural 
Sidney  has  rooves :  now  obsolete.] 
.  The  cover  of  a  house. 

Her  shoulders  be  like  two  white  doves, 
Perching  within  square  royal  rooves.  Sidney. 

Return  to  her,  and  fifty  men  dismiss'd  ! 
No,  rather  1  abjure  all  roo/s,  and  chuse 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  th'  air.  Shakesp. 
1.  The  house  in  general. 

I'll  tell  all  strictly  true, 
If  time,  and  foode,  and  wine  e)iough  accrue 
Within  your  roofe  to  us  ;  that  freely  we 
May  sit  and  banquet.  Chapman. 

I.  The  vault ;  the  inside  of  the  arch  that 
covers  a  building. 

From  the  magnanimity  of  the  Jews,  in  causes 
of  most  extreme  hazard,  those  strange  and  un- 
wonted resolutions  have  grown,  which,  for  all  cir- 
cumstances, 110  people  under  the  roof  of  heaven 
did  ever  match.  Hooker. 
The  dust 

Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heav'n, 
Rais'd  by  your  populous  troops.  Sliakesp. 

In  thy  fane,  the  dusty  spoils  among. 
High  on  the  burnish'd  roof,  thy  banner  shall  be 
hung.  Dryden. 

[.  The .  palate ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
mouth. 

Swearing  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love.    Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

My  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my 
tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  ere  I  should  ciinie 
by  a  fire  to  thaw  nie.  Shakesp. 

Some  fishes  have  rows  of  teeth  in  the  roo/s  of 
their  mouths ;  as  pikes,  salmons,  and  trouts. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

n?  Roof.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

,  To  cover  with  a  roof. 

He  enter'd  soon  the  shade 
High  rooft,  and  walks  beneath,  and  alleys  brown. 

Milton. 

Large  foundations  may  be  safely  laid  ; 
Or  houses  roof'd,  if  friendly  planets  aid.  Creech. 

1  have  not  seen  the  remains  of  any  Roman 
buildings,  that  have  not  been  roofed  with  vaults 
or  arches.  Addison. 
I.  To  inclose  a  house. 

Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honour  roof 'd. 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present. 

Shakesp. 

Roo'fy  .  adj.  [from  roof.]  Having 
roofs. 

Snakes, 

Whether  to  roofy  houses  they  repair, 

Or  sun  themselves  abroad  in  open  air, 

In  all  abodes  of  pestilential  kind 

To  sheep.  Dryden's  Georgicks. 

ROOK.  n.  s.  [Jjrioc,  Sax.] 
I.  A  bird  resembling  a  crow ;  it  feeds  not 
on  carrion  but  grain. 
Augurs,  that  understood  relations,  have, 
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By  magpies,  and  by  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought 
forth 

The  sccret'st  man  of  blood.        Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Huge  flocks  of  rising  rooks  forsake  their  food, 
Aiul  crying  seek  the  shelterof  the  wood.  Dryden. 

The  jay,  iherook,  the  daw 
Aid  the  full  concert.  Thomson's  Spring. 

2.  [Rocco,  Ital.]  A  common  man  at  cness. 
So  have  I  seen  a  knight  at  chess. 

His  rooks  and  knights  withdrawn. 

His  queen  and  bishops  in  distress, 

Shiftmg  about  grow  less  and  less. 
With  here  and  there  a  pawn.        Dryden's  Songs. 

3.  A  cheat ;  a  trickish  rapacious  fellow. 

I  am,  like  an  old  rook,  who  is  ruined  by  gaming, 
forced  to  live  on  the  good  fortune  of  the  pushing 
young  men.  Wycherley. 

To  Rook.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
rob ;  to  cheat. 

They  rook'd  upon  us  with  design. 
To  out-reform  and  undermine.  Hudihras, 

How  any  one's  being  put  into  a  mixed  herd  of 
unruly  boys,  and  there  learning  to  rook  at  span- 
farthing,  fits  him  for  conversation,  I  do  not  see. 

Locke  on  Education. 

Roo'kery.  h.  s.  [from  rook.]  A  nursery 
of  rooks. 

No  lone  house  in  \Vales,  with  a  mountain  and  a 
rookery,  is  more  contemplative  than  this  court.  Pope. 

Roo  ky,  adj.  [from  roo/c]  Inhabited  by 
rooks. 

Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  th'  rooky  wood.  Shakesp. 
ROOM.  n.  s.  [pum.  Sax.  rums,  Goth. 

1.  Space;  extent  of  place  great  or  small. 

With  new  wonder,  now  he  views. 
To  all  delight  of  human  sense  expos'd 
In  narrow  room,  nature's  whole  wealth.  Milton. 

If  you  will  have  a  young  man  to  put  his  travels 
in  a  little  room,  and  in  short  time  gather  much, 
this  he  must  do.  Bacon. 

2.  Space  or  place  unoccupied. 

The  dry  land  is  much  too  big  for  its  inhabitants  : 
and  that  before  theyshall  want  roomhy  encrcasirtg 
and  nmltiplying,  there  may  be  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth.  Bentley. 

3.  Way  unobstructed. 

Make  rooyn,  and  let  him  stand  before  our  face. 

Shakesp. 

What  train  of  servants,  what  extent  of  field, 
Shall  aid  the  birth,  or  give  him  room  to  build  ? 

Creech, 

_  This  paternal  regal  power,  being  by  divine 
right,  leaves  no  room  for  human  prudence  to  place 
it  any  where.  Locke. 

4.  Place  of  another ;  stead. 

In  evils,  that  cannot  be  removed  without  the 
maiiifestdangerof  greater  to  succeed  in  theirmmis, 
wisdom  of  necessity  must  give  place  to  necessity. 

Hooker. 

For  better  ends  our  kind  Redeemer  dy'd, 
Or  the  fallen  angels  rooms  will  be  but  ill  supply 'd. 

Eoscomv7on. 

By  contributing  to  the  contentment  of  other 
men,  and  rendering  them  as  hap|)y  as  lies  in  our 
power,  we  do  God's  work,  are  in  his  place  and 
room.  Culamy's  Sermons. 

5.  Unobstructed  opportunity. 

When  this  princess  w  as  in  her  father's  court, 
she  was  so  celebrated,  that  there  was  no  |>rince  in 
the  empire,  who  had  room  for  such  an  alliance, 
that  was  not  ambitious  of  gaining  her  into  his 
family.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

It  puts  us  upon  so  eager  a  pursuit  of  the  advan- 
tages of  life,  as  leaves  no  roo)n  to  reflect  on  the 
great  author  of  them.  Atterbury. 

6.  Possible  admission  ;  possible  mode. 
Will  you  not  look  with  pity  on  me  ? 

Is  there  no  hope  ?  is  there  no  room  for  pardon  ? 

A.  Philips. 

7.  An  apartment  in  a  house  ;  so  much  of 
a  house  as  is  inclosed  within  partitions. 

I  found  the  prince  in  the  next  roo7n. 
Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks. 

Shakesp. 

If  when  she  appears  in  th'  room. 
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Thou  dost  not  quake,  and  art  struck  dumb; 

Know  this. 

Thou  lov'st  amiss ; 

And  to  love  true, 

Thou  must  begin  again,  and  love  anew.  Suckling. 

In  a  prince's  court,  the  only  question  a  man  is 
to  ask  is,  whether  it  be  the  custom  of  the  court,  or 
will  of  the  prince,  to  be  uncovered  in  some  rooms 
and  not  in  others  ?  Stillingjieet. 

It  will  afford  me  a  few  pleasant  rooms,  for  such 
a  friend  as  yourself.  Pope. 
Roo'mage.  n.  s.  [from  room.]  Space ; 
place. 

Man,  of  all  sensible  creatures,  has  the  fullest 
brain  to  his  proportion,  for  the  lodging  of  the  in- 
tellective faculties  :  it  must  be  a  silent  charac- 
ter of  bope,  when  there  is  good  store  of  roomage 
and  receipt,  where  those  powers  are  stowed. 

Wotton. 

Roo'miness.  n.  s.  [from  roomi/.]  Space; 

quantity  of  extent. 
Roomy,  adj.  [from  room.]    Spacious ; 

wide ;  large. 

With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  strength. 
Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length. 

Dryden. 

This  sort  of  number  is  more  roomy  ;  the  thought 
can  turn  itself  with  greater  ease  in  a  larger  com- 
pass. Dryden. 

Roost,  n.  s.  [Jjjioj-c,  Sax.] 

1.  That  on  which  a  bird  sits  to  sleep. 
Sooner  than  the  mattin-bell  was  rung, 

He  clap'd  his  wings  upon  his  roost,  and  sung. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  act  of  sleeping. 

A  fox  spied  out  a  cock  at  roost  U])on  a  tree. 

L' Estrange. 

Large  and  strong  muscles  move  the  wings,  and 
support  the  body  at  roosf.    Derham's  Phys.  Theol. 

To  Roost,  v.  n.  [roesten,  Dutch:  of  the 
same  etymology  with  7-est.] 

1.  To  sleep  as  a  bird. 

The  cock  roosted  at  night  upon  the  boughs. 

L'Estrange. 

2.  To  lodge.    In  burlesque. 
ROOT.  n.  s.  [r6t,  Swed.  roed,  Dan.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  plant  which  rests  in 
the  ground,  and  supplies  the  stems  with 
nourishment. 

The  layers  will  in  a  month  strike  root,  being 
planted  in  a  light  loamy  earth.    Evelyn's  Kalendur. 

When  you  would  have  many  new  roots  of  fruit 
trees,  take  a  low  tree,  and  bow  it,  and  lay  all  his 
branches  aflat  upon  the  ground,  and  cast  earth 
upon  them,  and  every  twig  will  take  root.  Bacon. 

A  fluw'r  in  meadow  ground,  amellns  call'd  ; 
And  from  one  root  the  rising  stem  bestows 
A  wood  of  leaves.        Dryden's  Firgil's  Georgicks. 

In  October,  the  hops  will  settle  and  strike  root 
against  spring.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

2.  The  bottom  ;  the  lower  part. 

Deep  to  tlie  roots  of  hell  the  gather'd  breach 
They  faslen'd.  Milton. 

Tliese  subterraneous  vaults  would  be  foui.d 
especially  about  the  roofs  of  the  mountains.  Bwnet. 

3.  A  plant,  of  which  the  root  is  esculent. 
Those  plants,  whose  roots  are  eaten,  are  car- 
rots, turnips,  and  radishes.  Watts. 

Nor  were  the  cole-wi^rts  wanting,  nor  the  root. 
Which  after-ages  call  Hibernian  fruit.  Harte. 

4.  The  original ;  the  first  cause. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  is  a 
truth  universally  agreed  in.  Temple. 

5.  The  first  ancestor. 

It  was  said, 
That  myself  should  be  the  root,  and  father 
Of  many  kings.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Why  did  my  parents  send  me  to  the  schools, 
ThatI  with  knowledge  might  enrich  my  mind  ?' 
Since  the  desire  to  know  first  made  men  fools. 
And  did  corrupt  the  root  of  all  mankind.  Davies. 
Whence, 

But  from  the  author  of  all  ill,  could  spring 
So  deep  a  malice,  toconfuuud  the  race 
Of  mankind  in  one  root.       Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
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They  were  the  roots,  out  of  which  sprang  two 
distinct  people,  under  two  distinct  governments. 

Locke. 

6.  Fixed  residence. 

7.  Impression ;  durable  effect. 

Having  this  way  eased  the  church,  as  tliey 
thought,  of  superfluity,  they  went  on  till  they  had 
plucked  up  even  those  thhigs  also,which  had  talten 
a  great  deal  stronger  and  deeperroot.  Hooker. 

That  love  took  deepest  root  which  first  did  grow. 

Di-yden. 

To  Root.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  fix  the  root ;  to  strike  far  into  the 
earth. 

Here  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory 
Doth  root  upon.  Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

Underneath  the  grove  of  sycamovu'. 
That  westward  rooteth,  did  I  see  your  son.Shakesp. 

The  multiplying  hrood  of  the  ungodly  shall  not 
take  deep  rooting  from  bastard  slips,  nor  lay  any 
fast  foundation.  Wisdom. 

After  a  year's  rooting,  then  shaking  doth  the  tree 
good,  by  loosening  of  the  earth.  Bacon. 

The  coulter  must  be  proportioned  to  the  soil, 
because,  in  deep  grounds,  the  weeds  root  the 
deeper.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  turn  up  earth :  as,  the  hog  roots  the 
garden. 

3.  To  sink  deep. 

If  any  irregularity  chanced  to  intervene,  and 
cause  misapprehensions,  he  gave  them  not  leave 
to  roof  and  fasten  by  concealment.  Fell. 

To  Root.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fix  deep  in  the  earth. 

When  ocean,  air,  and  earth  at  once  engage, 
And  rooted  forests  fly  before  their  rage, 
At  once  the  clashing  clouds  to  battle  move.  Dryd. 

Where  th'  impetuous  torrent  rushing  down. 
Huge  craggy  stones,  and  rooted  trees  had  thrown, 
They  left  their  coursers.  Drydei^'s  jEneis. 

2.  To  impress  deeply. 

The  great  important  end  that  God  designs  it 
for,  the  government  of  mankind,  sufficiently  shews 
the  necessity  of  its  being  rooted  deeply  in  the  heart, 
and  put  beyond  the  danger  of  being  torn  up  by 
au^  ordinary  violence.  South. 

rhey  have  so  rooted  themselves  in  the  opinions 
of  their  party,  that  they  cannot  hear  an  objection 
with  patience.  Wafts. 

3.  To  turn  up  out  of  the  ground  ;  to  ra- 
dicate ;  to  extirpate  :  with  a  particle  ;  as 
out  or  up. 

He's  a  rank  weed, 
And  we  must  root  him  out.    Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

Soon  shall  we  drive  back  Alcibiades, 
Who,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  root  up 
His  country's  peace.       Shukesp.  Timonof  Athens. 

The  Egyptians  think  it  sin  to  root  up  or  to  bite 
Their  leeks  or  onions,  which  they  serve  with  holy 
rite.  Raleigh's  Hist,  of' the  World. 

Root  up  wild  olives  from  thy  labour'd  lands. 

>,;■    Dry  den. 

The  royal  husbandman  appear'd. 
And  plough'd,  and  sow'd,  and  tiil'd  ; 

The  thorns  he  rooted  out,  the  rubbish  clear'd, 
And  blest  th'  obedient  field.  Dryden. 

4.  To  destroy  ;  to  banish ;  with  particles. 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  heav'n. 

Milton. 

In  vain  we  plant,  we  build,  our  stores  increase. 
If  conscience  roots  up  all  our  inward  peace. Granu. 
Rooted,  adj.  [from  root.]  Fixed;  deep  ; 
radical. 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow. 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 

Shakesp. 

The  danger  is  great  to  them,  who,  on  a  weaker 
foundation,  do  yet  stand  firmly  rooted,  and  ground- 
ed in  the  loveof  Christ.  Jfammond's  Fundamentals. 

You  always  joined  a  violent  desire  of  perpe- 
tually changing  plases  with  a  rooted  laziness. 

tiwift  to  Gay. 
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Roo'tedly.  adv.  [from  rooted.]  Deeply; 
strongly. 

They  all  do  hate  him  as  rootedly  as  I.  Shakesp. 

Roo'ty.  adj.  [from  root.]    Full  of  roots. 

Diet. 

ROPE.  n.  s.  [jiap.  Sax.  roep,  roop,  Dut.] 

1,  A  cord;  a  string ;  a  halter  ;  a  cable ;  a 
haulser. 

Thou  drunken  slave,  I  sent  thee  for  a  rape. 
And  told  thee  to  what  purpose.  Shakesp, 

An  anchor  let  down  by  a  rope,  maketh  a  sound  ; 
and  yet  the  roj^e  is  no  solid  body,  whereby  the 
sound  can  ascend.  Bacon. 

Who  would  not  guess  there  might  be  hopes. 
The  fear  of  gallowses  and  ropes 
Before  their  eyes,  might  reconcile 
Their  animosities  a  while.  Hudibras. 

Hang  yourself  up  in  a  true  rope,  that  there  may 
appear  no  trick  in  it.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Any  row  of  things  depending:  as,  a 

rope  of  onions. 

1  cannot  but  confess  myself  mightily  surprized, 
that,  in  a  book  which  was  to  provide  chains  for 
all  mankind,  I  should  find  nothing  but  a  rope  of 
sand.  Locke. 

To  Rope.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
draw  out  into  viscosities ;  to  concrete 
into  glutinous  filaments. 

Such  bodies  partly  follow  the  touch  of  another 
body,  and  partly  stick  to  themselves  :  and  there 
fore  rope  and  draw  themselves  into  threads ;  as 
pitch,  glue,  and  birdlime.  Bacon. 

In  tliis  close  vessel  place  the  earth  aceurs'd, 
But  lill'd  brimful  with  wholesome  water  first. 
Then  run  it  through,  the  drops  will  rope  around. 

Drydeyi. 

Ro'PEDANCER.  n.  s.  [rope  and  dancer.] 
An  artist  who  dances  on  a  rope. 

Salviaii,  amongst  publick  shews,  mentions  the 
Petamenarii  ;  probably  derived  from  the  Greek 
■n-prarfoi,  to  fly,  and  may  refer  to  such  kind  of 
ropedancers.  Wilkins 

Statius,  posted  on  the  highest  of  the  two  sum- 
mits, the  people  regarded  with  terror,  as  they  look 
upon  a  daring  ropedancer,  whom  they  expect  to 
fall  every  mome»it.  Addison. 

Nic  bounced  up  with  a  spring  equal  to  that 
of  one  of  your  nimblest  tumlslers  or  ropedancers 
and  fell  foul  upon  John  Bull,  to  snatch  the  cudgel 
he  had  in  his  hand.  Arbuthnot. 

Ro'PEMAKEfi,  or  roper,  n.  s.  [rope  and 
maker.]    One  who  makes  ropes  to  sell 

The  ropemaker  bear  me  witness. 
That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope.  Shakesp. 

Ro'PERY.  n.  s.  [from  rope.]  Rogue's 
tricks.    See  Ropetrick. 

What  saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full 
of  his  ropery  ?  Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Ro'PETRiCK.  n.  s.  [rope  and  trick.]  Pro- 
bably rogue's  tricks  ;  tricks  that  deserve 
the  halter. 

She  may  perhaps  call  him  half  a  score  knaves,  or 
so  :  an'  he  begin  once,  he'll  rail  in  his  ropetricks. 

Shakesp. 

Ro'piNESS.  n.  s.  [from  ropi/.]  Viscosity  ; 
glutinousness. 

Ro'PY.  adj.  [from  rope.]  Viscous ;  te- 
nacious ;  glutinous. 

Ask  for  what  price  thy  venal  tongue  was  sold  ; 
Tough,  wither'd  truffles,  ropy  wine,  a  dish 
Of  shotten  herrings,  or  stale  stinking  hsh. Dryden. 
Take  care 

Thy  muddy  bev'rage  to  serene,  and  drive 
Precipitant  the  baser  ropj/ lees.  Philips. 

The  contents  separated  from  it  are  sometimes 
ro])y,  and  sometimes  only  a  grey  and  mealy,  light 
substance.  Blackmore. 

RO  QUELAURE.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  A  cloak 
for  men.  j 
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Within  the  roquelaure's  clasp  thy  hands  are  pent. 

Gay. 

Rora'tion.  n.  s.  [roris,  Lat.]  A  falling 
of  dew. 

Ro'rid.  adj.  [roridus,  Lat.].  Dewy. 

A  vehicle  conveys  it  through  less  accessible  ca. 
vities  into  the  liver,  from  thence  into  the  veins, ^ 
and  so  in  a  rorid  substance  through  the  capillaryi 
cavities.  Browns  Vulgar  Errm.. 

Rori'ferous.  adj.  [ros  and  fero,  Lat.] 
Producing  dew.  Diet. 
Rori'fluent.  adj.  [ros  and  Jiuo,  Lat. 

Flowing  with  dew.  Diet 
Ro'sARY.  n.  s.  [rosarium,  Lat.]  A  bunc 
of  beads,  on  which  the  Romanists  num 
ber  their  prayers. 

No  rosary  this  votress  needs. 
Her  very  syllables  are  beads.  Cleaveland, 
Every  day  propound  to  yourself  a  rosary  or  a 
"  chaplet  of  good  works,  to  present  to  God  at  night, 

Taylor. 

Ro'sciD.  adj.  [roscidus,  Lat.]    Dewy ; 
abounding  with  dew ;  consisting  of  dew, 
Wine  is  to  be  forborn  in  consumptions,  for  the 
spirits  of  wine  prey  upon  the  roscid  juice  of  tin 
body.  Bacon 
The  ends  of  Taiiibows  fall  more  upon  one  kind 
of  earth  than  upon  another  ;  for  that  earth  is  most 
roscid.  Bacon 

ROSE.  n.  s.  [rose,  Fr.  rosa,  Lat.]  A 
flower. 

The  flower  of  the  rose  is  composed  of  severa 
leaves,  which  are  placed  circularly,  and  expand  h 
a  beautiful  order,  whose  leafy  flower-cup  after 
wards  becomes  a  roundish  or  oblong  fleshy  frui 
inclosing  several  angular  hairy  seeds ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  it  is  a  weak  pithy  shrub,  for  th 
most  part  beset  with  prickles,  and  hath  pinnate 
leaves :  tlie  species  are,  1.  The  vUld  briar,  do 
rose,  or  hep-tree.  2.  Wild  briar  or  dog  rose,  wit 
large  prickly  heps.  3. 1'he  greater  Eriglish  applc' 
bearing  rose.  4.  The  dwarf  wild  Burnet-leaved 
rose.  5.  The  dwarf  wild  Burnet-leaved  rose,  with 
variegated  leaves.  6.  The  striped  Scotch  rose.  7, 
The  sweet  briar  or  eglantine.  8.  Sweet  briar, 
with  a  double  flower.  All  the  other  sorts  of  rosei 
are  originally  of  foreign  growth,  but  are  hardj 
enough  to  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate  in  the 
open  air,  and  produce  beautiful  and  fragrant 
flowers.  Milla: 

Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours,  season  the  slaves 
For  tubs  and  baths,  bring  down  the  rose  cheek'd 
youth 

To  th'  tub  fast  and  the  diet.  Shakesp, 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rose  lipp'd  cherubin. 

Shakesp. 

Here  without  thorn  the  rose,  Milton. 

This  way  of  procuring  autumnal  roses  will  iu 
niosti'ose  bushes  fail ;  in  some  good  bearer.«,  it  will 
succeed.  Boyk, 

For  her  th'  unfading  rose  of  Eden  blooms.  Pope, 
To  speak  under  the  rose.    To  speak  any 
thing  with  safety,  so  as  not  afterwards 
to  be  discovered.  ; 

By  desiring  a  secrecy  to  words  spoke  under  the' 
rose,  we  mean,  in  society  and  compotation,  from 
the  ancient  custom  in  symposiack  meetings,  to 
wear  chaplets  of  roses  about  their  heads.  Brown. 
Rose,  pret.  of  rise. 

Eve  rose  and  went  forth  'mong  her  flow'rs. 

Miltm. 

Ro'sEATE.  adj.  [rosat,  Fr.  from  rose.] 

1.  Rosy;  full  of  roses. 

1  come,  ye  ghosts !  prepare  your  roseate  bow'rs. 
Celestial  palms  and  ever  blooming  flow'rs.  Pope. 

2.  'Blooming,  fragrant,  purple,  as  a  rose. 

Here  ])ride  has  struck  her  lofty  sail 
That  roam'd  the  world  around; 

Here  roseate  beauty  cold  and  pale 
Has  left  the  pow'r  to  wound.  Boyle. 

Ro'sED.  adj.  [from  the  noun.]  Crimsoned; 
flushed. 
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Can  you  blame  her,  being  a  maid  yet  rosed  over 
with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty,  if  she  deny 
tlie  appearance  of  a  naked  blind  boy  ?  Shakes]}. 

Rose-mallow,  n.  s.  A  plant  larger  than 
the  common  mallow.  Miller. 

Ro'sEMARY.  n.  s.{rosemarinus,  Lat.]  A 
verticillate  plant.  Miller. 

Bedlam  beggars,  with  roaring  voices. 
Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortify'd  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary  ; 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms, 
Inforce  their  charity.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Around  their  cell 
Set  rows  of  rosemary  with  flowering  stem.  Dryden. 

Rosemary  is  small,  but  a  very  odoriferous  shrub  ; 
the  principal  use  of  it  is  to  perfume  chambers,  and 
in  decoctions  for  washing    Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

The  neighbours 
Follow'd  with  wistful  look  the  damsel  bier, 
Sprigg'd  rosemary  the  lads  and  lasses  bore.  Gay. 
RosE-NOBLE.  n.  s.    An  English  gold 
coin,  in  value  anciently  sixteen  shillings. 

The  succeeding  kings  coined  rose-nobles  and 
double  rose-nobles,  the  great  sovereigns  with  the 
same  inscription,  Jesus  autem  transient  per  medium 
eorum  ibat.  Camden's  Remains. 

Ro'SEWATER.  n.  s.  [ro.se  and  water.] 
Water  distilled  from  roses. 

Attend  him  with  a  silver  bason 
Full  of  rose-water.  Shakesp. 

His  drink  should  be  cooling  ;  as  fountain  water 
with  TOsemater  and  sugar  of  roses.  Wiseman. 
Ro'SET.  n.  s.  [from  rose.]    A  red  colour 
for  painters. 

Grind  ceruss  with  a  weak  water  of  gum-lake, 
roset,  and  vermillion,  which  maketh  it  a  fair  Car- 
nation. Peacham. 

Ro'siER.  n.  s.  [I'osier,  Fr.]  A  rose-bush. 

Her  yellow  golden  hair 
Was  trimly  woven,  and  in  tresses  wrought, 
Ne  other  tire  she  on  her  head  did  wear, 
But  crown'd  with  a  garland  of  sweet  7'osier. 

Spenser. 

RO'SIN.  n.  s.  [properly  resin ;  resine, 
Fr.  resina,  Lat.] 

1.  Inspissated  turpentine ;  a  juice  of  the 
pine. 

The  billows  from  the  kindling  prow  retire. 
Pitch,  rosin,  searwood  on  red  wings  aspire.  Garth. 

2,  Any  inspissated  matter  of  vegetables 
that  dissolves  in  spirit. 

Tea  contains  little  of  a  volatile  spirit ;  its  rosin 
or  fixed  oil,  which  is  bitter  and  astringent,  can- 
not be  extracted  but  by  rectified  spirit. 

Arbuthnot. 

To  Ro'siN.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
rub  with  rosin. 

Bouzebeus  who  could  sweetly  sing. 
Or  with  the  7-osin'd  bow  torment  the  string.  Gay. 
Ro'siNY.  adj.  [from  rosin.]  Resembling 
rosin.    The  example  should  perhaps  be 
rosseliij.  See  ROSSEL. 

The  best  soil  is  that  upon  a  sandy  gravel  or  ro- 
jiiii/sand.  Teirvple. 

RO'SSEL.  n.s. 

A  true  rossel  or  light  land,  whether  white  or 
black,  is  what  they  are  usually  planted  in. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 
Ro'ssELLY.  adj.  [from  rossel.] 

In  Essex,  moory  land  is  thought  to  be  the 
most  proper  :  that  which  I  have  observed  to  be 
the  best  soil  is  a  rosseii/ top,  and  a  brick  earthy 
bottom.  Mortimer's  Hisbandry. 

Ro'STRATED..  adj.  [rosfratus,  Lat.] 
Adorned  with  beaks  of  ships. 

He  brought  to  Italy  an  hundred  and  ten  ros- 
trated gallies  of  the  fleet  of  Mithridates. i4riui/mot. 

ROSTRUM,  n.s.  [Lat.] 

1 .  The  beak  of  a  bird. 

2.  The  beak  of  a  ship, 

3.  The  scaffold  whence  orators  harangued. 
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Vespasian  erected  a  column  in  Rome,  upon 
whose  top  was  the  prow  of  a  ship,  in  Latin  rosfrioft, 
which  gave  name  to  the  common  pleading  place  in 
Rome,  where  orations  were  made,  being  built  of 
the  prows  of  those  ships  of  Antium,  which  the  Ro- 
mans overthrew.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Myself  shall  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour, 
And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 

Addison. 

.  The  pipe  which  conveys  the  distilling 
liquor  into  its  receiver  in  the  common 
alembicks ;  also  a  crooked  scissars,  which 
the  surgeons  use  in  some  cases  for  the 
dilatation  of  wounds.  Quincy. 
Ro  sy.  adj.  \roseus,  Lat.]  Resembling  a 
rose  in  bloom,  beauty,  colour,  or  fra- 
grance. 

When  the  rosy  finger'd  morning  fair, 
Weary  of  aged  Tithon's  saffron  bed. 
Had  spread  herpurple  robe  through  dewy  air. 

Spenser. 

A  smile  that  glow'd 
Cojlestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue.  Milton. 

Fairest  blossom  !  do  not  slight 
That  age,  which  you  may  know  so  soon ; 
The  rosy  morn  resigns  her  light. 
And  milder  glory  to  the  noon.  Waller. 

As  Thessalian  steeds  the  race  adorn. 
So  rosy  colour'd  Helen  is  the  pride 
Of  Lacederaon,  and  of  Greece  beside.  Dryden. 

While  blooming  youth  and  gay  delight 
Sit  on  thy  rosy  clieeks  confest. 

Thou  hast,  ray  dear,  undoubted  right 
To  triumph  o'er  this  destin'd  breast.  Prior. 
To  ROT.  V.  n.  [jiotan,  Sax.  rotten,  Dut.] 
To  putrify  ;  to  lose  the  cohesion  of  its 
parts. 

A  man  may  rot  even  here.  Shahesp. 
From  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot.  Shak. 

Being  more  nearly  exposed  to  the  air  and  wea- 
ther, the  bodies  of  the  animals  would  suddenly 
corrupt  and  rot;  the  bones  would  likewise  all  rot 
in  time,  except  those  which  were  secured  by  the 
extraordinary  strength  of  their  parts.  Woodward. 
To  Rot.  v,  a.  To  make  putrid ;  to  bring 
to  corruption. 

No  wood  shone  that  was  cut  down  alive,  but 
such  as  was  rotted  in  stuck  and  root  while  it  grew. 

Bacon. 

Frowning  Auster  seeks  the  southern  sphere. 
And  rots,  with  endless  rain,  th' unwholesome  year. 

Dryden. 

Rot.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  distemper  among  sheep,  in  which 
their  lungs  are  wasted. 

In  an  unlucky  grange,  the  sheep  died  of  the 
rot,  the  swine  of  the  mange,  and  not  a  goose  or 
duckling  throve.  Ben  Jonson, 

The  cattle  must  of  rot  and  murrain  die.  Milton. 
The  wool  of  Ireland  suffers  under  no  defect 
the  country  being  generally  full-stocked  with 
sheep,  and  the  soil  little  subject  to  other  rofs  than 
of  hunger.  Temple. 

2.  Putrefaction  ;  putrid  decay. 
Brandy  scarce  prevents  the  sudden  rot 

Of  freezing  nose,  and  quick  decaying  feet.  Philips. 

Ro'tary.  adj.  [rota,  Lat.]   Whirling  as 
a  wheel.  Diet. 
Ro'tated.  adj.  [rotatus,  Lat.]  Whirled 
round. 

Ro'tation.  n.  s.  [rotation,  Fr.  rotatio, 
Lat.] 

1 .  The  act  of  whirling  round  like  a  wheel ; 
the  state  of  being  so  whirled  round ; 
whirl. 

Of  this  kind  is  some  disposition  of  bodies  to  ro- 
tation from  East  to  West ;  as  the  main  float  and 
refloat  of  the  sea,  by  consent  of  the  universe  as 
part  of  the  diurnal  motion.  Bacon. 

By  a  kind  of  circulation  or  rotation,  arts  have 
their  successive  invention,  perfection,  and  tra- 
duction from  one  people  to  another.  Hale. 
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The  axle-trees  of  chariots  take  fire  by  the  rapid 
rotation  of  the  wheels.  Newton's  Opticks. 

In  the  passions  wild  rotation  tost. 
Our  spring  of  action  to  ourselves  is  lost.  Pope. 

In  fond  rotation  spread  the  spotted  wing. 
And  shiver  every  feather  with  desire.  Tliomson. 
2.  Vicissitude  of  succession. 
ROTATOR,  n.  s.  [Lat.]    That  which 
gives  a  circular  motion. 

This  articulation  is  strengthened  by  strong  mus- 
cles ;  on  the  inside  by  the  triceps  and  the  four 
little  rotators.  Wiseman. 

Rote.  n.  s.  [jio-c,  Sax.  merry.] 

1.  [Rote,  old  Fr.]  A  harp  ;  a  lyre.  Ob- 
solete. 

Wele  couth  he  sing,  and  playen  on  a  rote. 

Chaucer. 

Worthy  of  great  Phoebus'  ro(e. 
The  triumphs  of  Phlegrean  Jove  he  wrote. 
That  all  the  gods  adm'ir'd  his  lofty  note.  Spenser. 

2.  Routine,  Fr.]  Words  uttered  by  mere 
memory  without  meaning ;  memory  of 
words  without  comprehension  of  the 
sense. 

First  rehearse  this  song  by  rote, 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note.  Shakesp. 
Thy  loved  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  spell. 

Shakesp. 

He  rather  saith  it  by  rote  to  himself,  than  that 
he  can  throughly  believe  it.  Bacon's  Essays. 

All  this  he  understood  by  rote. 
And  as  occasion  serv'd  would  quote.  Hudibras. 

Learn  Aristotle's  rules  by  rote, 
And  at  all  hazards  boldly  quote.  Swift 

To  Rote.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fix 
in  the  memory,  without  informing  the 
understanding. 

Speak  to  the  people 
Words  rnfed  in  your  tongue  ;  bastards  and  syllables 
Of  no  allowance  to  your  bosom's  truth.  Shakesp. 
Ro'tgut.  n.  s.  [rot  and  gut.]  Bad  beer. 
They  overwhelm  their  panch  daily  with  a  kind 
of  flat  rotgut,  we  with  a  bitter  dreggish  small  li- 
quor. Harvey. 

Ro'ther-nails.  n.  s.  [a  corruption  of 
rudder.]  Among  shipwrights,  nails  with 
very  full  heads,  used  for  fastening  the 
rudder-iroqs  of  ships.  Bailey. 
Ro  tten,  adj.  [from  rot.] 

1.  Putrid;  carious;  putrescent. 

Trust  not  to  rotten  planks.  Shakesp. 
Prosperity  begins  to  mellow. 
And  drops  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death.  Shak. 

O  bliss-breeding  sun,  drawn  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity  ;  below  thy  sister's  orb 
Infect  the  air.  Shakesp.  Timon. 

There  is  by  invitation  or  excitation  ;  as  when  a 
rotten  apple  lieth  close  to  airother  apple  that  is 
sound  ;  orwhendung,  which  is  already  putrefied, 
is  added  to  other  bodies.  Baco)i. 

Who  brass  as  rofCm  wood  ;  and  steel  no  more 
Regards  than  reeds.  Sandy's  Paraphrase. 

It  groweth  by  a  dead  stub  of  a  tree,  and  about 
the  roots  of  rotten  trees  ;  and  takes  his  juice  from 
wood  putrefied.  Bacon. 

They  serewood  from  the  rotten  hedges  took. 
And  seeds  of  latent  fire  from  flints  provoke.  Dryd. 

2.  Not  firm  ;  not  trusty. 
Hence,  rotten  thing,  or  I  shall  shake  thy  bones 

Out  of  thy  garments.  Shakesp.  Cvj  iolanus, 

a.  Not  sound ;  not  hard. 

They  were  left  moiled  with  dirt  and  mire,  by 
reason  of  the  deepness  of  the  rotten  way. 

Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks. 
4.  Fetid;  stinking. 

You  common  cry  of  curs  whose  breath  I  hate. 
As  reek  o'  th'  rotten  fens.        Shakesp.  Coriolamts. 
Ro'ttenness.  n.  s.  [from  rotten.]  State 
of  being  rotten :  cariousness  ;  putrefac- 
tion. . 

Diseas'd  ventures, 
That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold, 
Which  rottenness  lends  nature  !  Shakesp. 
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If  the  matter  stink  and  be  oily,  it  is  a  certain 
sign  of  rottenness.  iViseman's  Surgery. 

ROTU'ND.  adj.  rotonde,  Fr.  rotundus, 
Lat.]    Round;  circular;  spherical. 

The  cross  figure  of  the  christian  temples  is  more 
proper  for  spacious  buildings  than  the  rotund  of 
the  heathen  :  the  eve  is  much  better  filled  at  first 
entering  the  rotund,  but  such  as  are  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  give  us  a  greater  variety.  Addison. 

Rotu'ndifolious.  adj.  [rotundus  and 
folium,  Lat.]    Having  round  leaves. 

Rotu'ndity.  n.  s.  [rotunditas,  Lat.  ro- 
tundite,  Fr.  from  rotund.'\ 

1.  Roundness ;  sphericity ;  circularity. 

Thou,  all-shaking  thunder, 
Strike  flat  the  tliick  rotundity  o'  th'  world.  Shakesp. 

With  the  rotundity  common  to  the  atoms  of  all 
fluids,  there  is  some  difference  in  bulk,  else  all 
fluids  would  be  alike  in  weight.  Grew. 

Who  would  part  with  these  solid  blessings,  for 
the  little  fantastical  pleasantness  of  a  smooth  con- 
vexity and  rotundity  of  a  elobe  ?  Bent  ley's  Hermons. 

2.  Circularity. 

Rotundity  is  an  emblem  of  eternity,  that  lias 
neither  beginning  nor  end.       Addison  on  Medals. 
Rotu'ndo.  n.  s.  [rotondo,  Ital.]  A  build- 
ing formed  round  both  in  the  inside  and 
outside  ;  such  as  the  pantheon  at  Rome. 

Trevaux. 

To  ROVE.  V.  a.  [roffver,  Dan.  to  range 
for  plunder.]  To  ramble  ;  to  range ;  to 
■wander. 

Thou'st  years  upon  thee,  and  thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  wars  surfeits,  to  go  rove  with  one 
That's  yet  unbruis'd.  Shakesp.  Cooiotanus. 

Faultless  thou  dropt  from  his  unerring  skill. 
With  the  bare  power  to  sin,  since  free  of  will ; 
Yet  charge  not  with  thy  guilt  his  bounteous  love. 
For  who  has  power  to  wafk,  has  power  to  rove. 

Arbuthnot. 

If  we  indulge  the  frequent  rise  and  roving  of 
passions,  we  thereby  procure  an  unattentive  habit. 

Watts. 

I  view'd  th'  effects  of  that  disastrous  flame. 
Which,  kindled  by  th'  imperious  queen  of  love, 
Constrain'd  me  from  my  native  realms  to  rove.  Pope. 
To  Rove.  v.  a.    To  wander  over. 

jRow'n^  the  field,  1  chanc'd 
A  goodly  tree  far  distant  to  behold, 
Loaden  with  fruit  of  fairest  colours.  Milton. 

Cloacina,  as  the  town  she  rov'd, 
A  mortal  scavenger  she  saw,  she  lov'd.  Gay. 
Ro'vER.  w.  s.  [from  rove.] 

1 .  A  wanderer ;  a  ranger. 

2.  A  fickle  inconstant  man. 

3.  A  robber  ;  a  pirate. 

This  is  the  case  of  rovers  by  land,  as  some  can- 
tons in  Arabia.  Bacon's  Holy  War. 

4.  At  rovers.  Without  any  particular  aim. 

Nature  shoots  not  at  rovers;  even  inanimates, 
though  they  know  not  their  perfection,  3'et  are 
they  not  carried  on  by  a  blind  unguided  impetus; 
but  that,  which  directs  them,  knows  it. 

Glanville's  Scepsis. 

Providence  never  shoots  at  rovers:  there  is  an 
arrow  that  flies  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and 
God  is  the  person  that  shoots  it.   South's  Sermons 

Men  of  great  reading  shew  their  talents  on  the 
meanest  subjects ;  this  is  a  kind  of  shooting  at  ro- 
vers. Addison. 

Rouge,  n.  s.  [rouge,  Fr.]    Red  paint. 
ROUGH,  adj.  J3jiu)p,  Jjpujjje,  Sax.  7  ouw, 
Dut.] 

1 .  Not  smooth :  rugged  ;  having  inequa- 
lities on  the  surface. 

The  fiend 

O'er  bog,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or 
rare. 

Pursues  his  waj'.  Milton. 

Were  the  mountains  taken  all  away,  the  remain- 
ing parts  would  be  more  unequal  than  the  roughest 
sea  r  whereas  the  face  of  the  earth  should  resemble 
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that  of  the  calmest  sea,  if  still  in  the  form  of  Its 
first  mass.  Burnet's  Theory. 

2.  Austere  to  the  taste :  as,  rough  wine. 

3.  Harsh  to  the  ear. 

Most  by  the  numbors  judge  a  poet's  song, 
And  smooth  or  rough  with  them  is  right  or  wrong, 

Pope.- 

4.  Rugged  of  temper :  inelegant  of  man- 
ners; not  soft;  coarse;  not  civil;  se- 
vere ;  not  mild ;  rude. 

A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough, 
A  wolf ;  nay  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff.  Shakesp. 

Strait  with  a  band  of  soldiers  tall  andrough 
On  him  he  seizes.  Cowley's  Davideis. 

The  booby  Phaon  only  was  unkhid, 
A  surly  boatman  rough  as  sea  and  wind.  Prior. 

5.  Not  gentle;  not  proceeding  by  easy 
operation. 

He  gave  not  the  king  time  to  pro.eecute  that 
gracious  method,  but  forced  him  to  a  quicker  and 
rougher  remedy.  Clarendon. 

Hippocrates  seldom  mentions  the  doses  of  his 
medicines,  which  is  somewhat  surprizing,  because 
his  purgatives  are  generally  very  rough  and  strong. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

6.  Harsh  to  the  mind ;  severe. 

Kind  words  prevent  a  good  deal  of  that  per- 
verstness  which  roxigh  and  imperious  usage  often 
produces  in  generous  minds.  Locke. 

7.  Hard  featured  ;  not  delicate. 

A  ropy  chain  of  rheums,  a  visage  rough, 
Deform'd,  unfeatur'd,  and  a  skin  of  buff.  Dryden. 

8.  Not  polished  ;  not  finished  by  art:  as, 
a  rough  diamond. 

9.  Terrible ;  dreadful. 

Before  the  cloudy  van, 
On  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  it  join'd, 
Satan  advanc'd.  Milton. 

10.  Rugged;  disordered  in  appearance; 
coarse. 

Rough  from  the  tossing  surge  Ulysses  moves, 
Urg'd  on  by  want,  and  recent  from  the  storms. 
The  brackish  ooze  his  manly  grace  deforms.  Pope. 

11.  Tempestuous;  stormy;  boisterous. 

Come  what  come  may. 
Time  and  the  hour  run  through  the  roughest  day. 

Shakesp. 

12.  Hairy. 

To  Rou  ghcast,  v.  a.  [rough  and  cast.] 

1.  To  mould  without  nicety  or  elegance ; 
to  form  with  asperities  and  inequalities. 

Nor  bodily,  nor  ghostly  negro  could 
Roughcast  tliy  figure  in  a  sadder  mou\d.Cleaveland. 

2.  To  form  any  thing  in  its  first  rudiments. 

In  merriment  they  were  first  practised,  and  this 
roughcast  unhewn  poetry  was  instead  of  stage 
plays  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Dryden. 

Roughcast,  n.  s.  [rough  and  cast.] 

1 .  A  rude  model ;  a  form  in  its  rudiments. 

The  whole  piece  seems  rather  a  loose  model 
and  roughcast  of  what  I  design  to  do,  than  a  com- 
pleat  work.  Digby. 

2.  A  kind  of  plaster  mixed  with  pebbles, 
or  by  some  other  cause  very  uneven  on 
the  surface. 

Some  man  must  present  a  wall ;  and  let  him  have 
some  plaster,  lome,  or  roughcast  about  him  to 
signify  wall.  Shakesp. 

Rou'ghdraft.  n.  s.  [rough  and  draught.] 
A  draught  in  its  rudiments ;  a  sketch. 

My  elder  brothers  came 
Roughdraughts  of  nature,  ill  design'd  and  lame, 
Blown  off,  like  blossoms,  never  made  to  bear  ; 
Till  I  came  finish'd,  her  last  labour'd  care. Dryden. 

To  Rou  GHDRAW.  V.  a.  [rough  and  draw.] 
To  trace  coarsely. 

His  victories  we  scarce  could  keep  in  view. 
Or  polish  'em  so  fast,  as  he  roughdrew.  Dryden. 

To  Rou'ghen.  v.  a.  [from  I'ough.]  To 
make  rough. 
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Such  difference  there  is  in  tongues,  that  the 
same  figure,  which  roughens  one,  eives  majesty  to 
anulher  ;  and  that  was  it  which  Virgil  studied  in 
his  verses.  Dryden. 

Ah !  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid. 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade  ? 
His  only  coat ;  when  dust  confus'd  with  rain. 
Roughens  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  mingled  staia.Swifs. 

To  Rou'ghen.  v.  n.  To  grow  rough. 

The  broken  landskip. 
Ascending,  roughens  into  rigid  hills.  Thomson. 

To  Rou'ghhew.  v.  a  [rough  and  hew.] 
To  give  to  any  thing  the  first  appear- 
ance of  form. 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Roughhew  them  how  we  will.        Shakesp,  Hamlet, 

The  whole  world,  without  art  and  dress, 
Would  be  but  one  great  wilderness. 
And  mankind  but  a  savage  herd, 
For  all  that  nature  has  conferr'd  : 
This  does  but  roughhew  and  design. 
Leaves  art  to  polish  and  refine.  Hudibras. 

Rou'ghhewn.  particip.  adj. 

1.  Rugged;  unpolished;  uncivil;  unre- 
fined. 

A  roughhewn  seaman,  being  brought  before  a 
justice  for  some  misdemeanour,  was  by  him  order- 
ed away  to  prison  ;  and  would  not  stir;  saying,  it 
was  better  to  stand  where  he  was,  than  to  go  to  a 
worse  place.  Bacon's  Apophthegms. 

2.  Not  yet  nicely  finished. 

I  hope  to  obtain  a  candid  construction  of  this 
roughhewn  ill  timber'd  discourse.  Howd. 
Rou'ghly.  adv.  [from  rough.] 

1.  With  uneven  surface ;  with  asperities 
on  the  surface. 

2.  Harshly ;  uncivilly ;  rudely. 

Ne  Mammon  would  there  let  him  long  remain, 
For  terror  of  the  torments  manifold. 
In  which  the  damned  souls  he  did  behold, 
Hut  roughly  him  bespake.  Spenser. 

Rebuk'd,  and  roughly  sent  to  prison, 
Th'  immediate  heir  of  England  !  was  this  easy  ? 

Shakesp. 

3.  Severely ;  without  tenderness. 

Some  friends  of  vice  pretend. 
That  I  the  tricks  of  youth  too  roughly  hiame.  Dryd.. 

4.  Austerely  to  the  taste. 

5.  Boisterously ;  tempestuously. 

6.  Harshly  to  the  ear. 
Rou'ghness.  n.  s.  [from  rough.] 

1.  Superficial  asperity ;  unevenness  of 
surface. 

The  little  roughnesses  or  other  inequalities  of  the 
leather  against  the  cavity  of  the  cylinder,  now  and 
then  put  a  stop  to  the  descent  or  ascent  of  the 
sucker.  Boyle. 

While  the  steep  horrid  roughness  of  the  wood 
Strives  with  the  gentle  calmness  of  the  flood .  Denh. 

When  the  diamond  is  not  only  found,  but  the 
roughness  smoothed,  cut  into  a  form,  and  set  in 
gold,  then  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  it  is 
the  perfect  work  of  art  and  nature.  Dryden, 

Such  a  persuasion  as  this  well  fixed,  will  smooth 
all  the  roughness  of  the  way  that  leads  to  happiness, 
and  render  all  the  conflicts  with  our  lusts  pleasing. 

Atterbury. 

2.  Austereness  to  the  taste. 

Divers  plants  contain  a  grateful  sharpness,  as 
lemons  ;  or  an  austere  and  incoucocted  roughness, 
as  sloes.  Bi'Oiim. 

3.  Taste  of  astringency. 

A  tobacco-pipe  broke  in  my  mouth,  and  the 
spitting  out  the  pieces  left  such  a  delicious ?'OH^ft- 
ness  on  my  tongue,  that  I  champed  up  the  remain- 
ing part.  Spectatffr. 

4.  Harshness  to  the  ear. 

In  the  rouglmess  of  the  numbers  and  cadences  of 
this  play,  which  was  so  designed,  you  will  see 
somewhat  more  masterly  than  in  any  of  my  for- 
mer tragedies.  Dryden. 

The  Swedes,  Danes,  Germans,  and  Dutch  at- 
tain to  the  pronunciation  of  our  words  with  ease, 
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because  our  syllables  resemble  theirs  in  roughness 
and  frequency  of  consonants.  Swift 

5.  Ruggedness  of  temper;  coarseness  of 
manners ;  tendency  to  rudeness ;  coarse- 
ness of  behaviour  and  address. 

Roughness  is  a  needless  cause  of  discontent ;  se- 
verity breedeth  fear  j  but  roughness  breedeth  hate  : 
even  reproofs  from  authority  ought  to  be  grave 
aud  not  taunting.  Bacon. 

When  our  minds  eyes  are  disengag'd. 
They  quicken  sloth,  perplexities  unty, 
Maii-e  roughness  smooth,  and  hardness  mollify. Den. 

Roughness  of  temper  is  apt  to  discountenance 
the  timorous  or  modest.  Addison 

6.  Absence  of  delicacy. 
Should  feasting  and  balls  once  get  amongst  the 

cantons,  their  military  roughness  would  be  quickly 
lost,  their  tempers  would  grow  too  soft  for  their 
climate.  Addison. 

7.  Severity  ;  violence  of  discipline. 

8.  Violence  of  operation  in  medicine. 

9.  Unpolished  or  unfinished  state. 

10.  Inelegance  of  dress  or  appearance. 

11.  Tempestuousness ;  storminess. 

12.  Coarseness  of  features. 
Rough-footed,  adj.  [from  rough  and 

foot.^    Feather  footed. 
RouGHT.  old  pret.  of  reach,  [commonly 
written  by  Spenser  raught.]  Reached. 
The  moon  was  a  month  old,  when  Adam  was 
no  more. 

And  rought  not  to  five  weeks,  when  he  came  to 
fivescore.         Sliakesp,  Love's  Labour  Lost. 

To  Rou'ghwork.  V.  a,  [rough  and  tvork.] 
To  work  coarsely  over  without  the  least 
nicety. 

Thus  you  must  continue,  till  you  have  rough- 
vjrought  ail  your  work  from  end  to  end. 

Moion's  Mechanical  Exercises, 
Rou'nceval.  n  s.  [from  Rouncesval,  a 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.]  See 
Pea,  of  which  it  is  a  species. 

Dig  garden. 

And  set  as  a  daintie  thy  runcival  pease.  Tusser_ 

ROUND,  adj.  [rond,  Fr.  rondo,  Ital. 

rund,  Dut.  rotundus,  Lat.] 
I.  Cylindrical. 

Hollow  engines  long  and  round  thick  ram'd. Mift. 
I.  Circular. 

The  queen  of  night 
In  her  increasing  homes,  doth  rounder  grow, 
Till  lull  and  periect  she  appeare  in  show.  Brown. 
His  pond'rous  shield  large  and  round  behind 
him.  Milton. 
3.  Spherical  ;  orbicular. 

The  outside  bare  of  this  round  world.  Milton, 
i.  [Rotunda  ore,  Lat.]   Smooth  ;  without 
defect  in  sound. 

In  his  satyrs  Horace  is  quick,  round,  and  plea- 
sant, and  has  nothing  so  bitter,  so  not  so  good  as 
Juvenal.  Peacham. 

His  style,  though  round  and  comprehensive, 
was  incumbred  sometimes  by  parentheses,  aud  be- 
came difficult  to  vulgar  understandings.  Fell. 

5.  Not  broken. 
Plhiy  put  a  round  number  near  the  truth,  rather 

than  a  fraction.  Arhuthnoi  on  Coins. 

6.  Large  ;  not  inconsiderable  ;  this  is 
hardly  used  but  with  sum  or  price. 

Three  thousand  ducats !  'tis  a  good  round  sum, 

Shakesp. 

They  set  a  round  price  upon  your  hea.A,Addison. 
It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  what    round  sum  of  mo- 
ney may  do  among  a  people,  who  have  tamely  suf- 
fered the  Tranche  Corapte  to  be  seized  on. 

Addison's  Remarks  on  Italy. 
She  called  for  a  round  sum  out  oftheprivy  purse. 

Hooke 

7.  Plain ;  clear ;  fair ;  candid  ;  open. 

Round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature  ; 
and  a  mixture  of  falsehood  is  alike  allay  in  gold 
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and  silver,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the 
better,  but  it  embaseth  it.  Bacon. 

8.  Quick ;  brisk. 
Painting  is  a  long  pilgrimage ;   if  we  do  not 

actually  begin  the  journey,  and  travel  at  a  round 
rate,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  the  end  of  it 

Dryden. 

Sir  Roger  heard  them  upon  a  round  trot ;  and  af- 
ter pausing,  told  them,  that  much  might  be  said 
on  both  sides.  Addison. 

9,  Plain;  free  without  delicacy  or  reserve ; 
almost  rough. 

Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  intreat  him 
To  shew  his  griefs ;  let  her  be  round  with  him. 

Shuhesp. 

The  kings  interposed  in  a  round  and  princely 
manner  ;  not  only  by  way  of  request  and  persua- 
sion, but  also  by  way  of  protestation  and  menace. 

Bacon. 

Round,  n.s. 

1 .  A  circle ;  a  sphere  ;  an  orb. 

Hie  thee  hither, 
That  1  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear. 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  ray  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
Which  fate  and  metaphysick  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  crown'd  thee  withal.  Shakesp. 
I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound. 
While  you  perform  your  antick  round.  Shakesp. 

Three  or  four  we'fl  dress  like  urchins, 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 
And  rattl«s  in  their  hands.  Shakesp. 

Hirsute  roots  are  a  middle  sort  between  the 
bulbous  and  fibrous;  that,  besides  the  putting 
forth  sap  upwards  and  downwards,  putteth  forth 
in  round.  Bacon. 

What  if  the  sun 
Be  centre  to  the  world  ;  and  other  stars 
By  his  attractive  virtue  and  their  own 
Incited,  dance  about  him  various  rounds.  Milton. 

Knit  your  hands,  and  beat  the  ground 
In  a  light  fantastick  round.  Milton. 

He  did  foretel  and  prophesy  of  him. 
Who  to  his  realms  that  azure  round  hath  join'd. 

Denham. 

They  meet,  they  wheel,  they  throw  their  darts 
afar ; 

Then  in  a  round  the  mingled  bodies  run  ; 
Flying  they  follow,  and  pursuing  shun.  Dryden, 

How  shall  I  then  begin,  or  where  conclude. 
To  draw  a  fame  so  truly  circular 

For,  in  a  round,  what  order  can  be  shew'd. 
Where  all  the  parts  so  equal  perfect  are .''  Dryden, 
The  mouth  of  Vesuvio  has  four  hundred  yards 
in  diameter;  for  it  seems  a  perfect  round.  Addison. 

This  image  on  the  medal  plac'd. 
With  its  bright  round  of  titles  grac'd. 
And  stampt  on  British  coins  snail  live.  Addison. 

2.  Rundle  ;  step  of  a  ladder. 
Whence  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 

He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  bis  back. 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend.  Shakesp. 

Many  are  kicked  down  ere  they  have  climbed 
the  two  or  three  first  rounds  of  the  ladder. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
All  the  rounds  like  Jacob's  ladder  rise  ; 
The  lowest  hid  in  earth,  the  topmost  in  the  skies. 

Dryden . 

This  is  the  last  stage  of  human  perfection,  the 
utmost  round  of  the  ladder  whereby  we  ascend  to 
heaven.  .  Norris. 

3.  The  time  in  which  any  thing  has  passed 
through  all  hands,  and  comes  back  to 
the  first :  hence  applied  to  a  carousal. 

A  gentle  round  fili'd  to  the  brink. 
To  this  and  t'otlier  friend  I  ^rink.  Suckling. 

Women  to  cards  may  be  compar'd  ;  we  play 
A  rouud  or  two  ;  when  us'd ,  we  throw  away.  Granv, 

The  feast  was  serv'd ;  the  bowl  was  crown'd  ; 
To  the  king's  pleasure  went  the  mirthful  round- 
Prim: 

4.  A  revolution ;  a  course  ending  at  the 
point  where  it  began. 

We,  that  are  of  purer  fire. 
Imitate  the  starry  quire. 

Who,  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres. 
Lead  in  swift  rounds  the  months  and  years.  Milt. 
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No  end  ean  to  this  be  found, 
'Tis  nought  but  a  perpetual  fruitless  round.Cowley. 

If  nothing  will  please  people,  unless  they  fie 
greater  than  nature  intended,  what  can  they  ex- 
pect, but  the  ass's  round  of  vexatious  changes  .•" 

L'Estrange. 
How  then  to  drag  a  wretched  life  beneath 
An  endless  rou7jd  of  still  returning  woes. 
And  all  the  gnawing  pangs  of  vain  remorse.' 
What  torment's  this  ;  Sjnith 
Some  preachers,  prepared  only  upon  two  or  three 
points,  run  the  same  round  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  another.  Addison. 

'I'ill  by  one  countless  sum  of  woes  opprest. 
Hoary  with  cares,  and  ignorant  of  rest. 
We  find  the  vital  springs  relax'd  and  worn  ; 
Compell'd  our  common  impotence  to  mourn. 
Thus  through  the  round  of  age,  to  childhood  we 
return.  Prior. 

5.  Rotation  ;  succession  in  vicissitude. 
Such  new  Utopians  would  have  a  round  of  go- 
vernment, as  some  the  like  in  the  church,  in 
which  every  spoak  becomes  uppermost  in  his  turn. 

Holyday, 

6.  [Ronde,  Fr.]  A  walk  performed  by  a 
guard  or  officer,  to  survey  a  certain  dis- 
trict. 

Round,  adv. 

1.  Every  way  ;  on  all  sides. 

The  terror  of  God  was  npon  the  cities  round 
^bout.  Genesis. 

All  sounds  whatsoever  move  round  ;  that  is,  ori 
all  sides,  upwards,  downwards,  forwards,  and 
backwards.  Bacon. 

In  darkness  and  with  dangers  compass'd  round. 

Milton. 

2.  [  En  rond,  a  la  ronde,  Fr.]  In  a  revo- 
lution. 

At  the  best 'tis  but  cunning;  and  if  he  can  in 
his  own  fancy  raise  that  to  the  opinion  of  true 
wisdom,  he  comes  round  to  practise  his  deceits 
upon  himself.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

3.  Circularly. 

One  foot  he  center'd,  and  the  other  turn'd 
Bound  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure. Mifoon. 

4.  Not  in  a  direct  line. 

If  merely  to  come  in,  Sir,  they  go  out ; 
The  way  they  take  is  strangely  roujid  about.  Pope. 

Round,  i^rep. 
On  every  side  of. 

To  officiate  light  7-ound  this  opacous  earth.  Milt. 

2.  About;  circularly  about. 

He  led  the  hero  round 
The  confines  of  the  blest  Elysian  ground.  Dryden,, 

3.  All  over ;  here  and  there  in. 

Round  the  world  we  roam, 
Forc'd  from  our  pleasing  fields  and  native  home. 

Dryden. 

To  Round,  v.  a,  [rotunda,  Lat.  from 
the  noun.] 

1.  To  surround ;  to  encircle. 

Would  that  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  gotden  metal,  that  must  round  my  brow. 
Were  redhot  steel  to  sear  me  to  the  brain. S/ia/ces]j. 

We  are  such  stulF 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

This  distemper'd  messenger  of  wet. 
The  many-coloured  Iris  rounds  thine  eyes.  Shak. 

The  vilest  cockle  gaping  on  the  coast. 
That  rounds  the  ample  sea.  Prior, 

2.  To  make  spherical,  circular,  or  cylin- 
drical. 

Worms  with  many  feet,  vphich  round  themselves 
into  balls,  are  bred  chiefly  under  logs  of  timber. 

Bacon. 

When  silver  has  been  lessened  in  any  piece 
carrying  the  public  stamp,  by  clipping,  wasning, 
or  roundiytg,  the  laws  have  declared  it  not  to  be 
lawful  money.  Locke, 

With  the  cleaving-knife  and  mawl  split  the 
stuff  into  a  square  piece  near  the  size,  and  with 
the  draw-knife  round  off  the  edges  to  make  it  fit 
for  the  lathe.  Moxon. 
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Can  any  one  tell,  how  the  sun,  planets,  and  sa- 
tellites were  rounded  into  their  particular  spheroi- 
dical orbs  ?  Cheyne. 

3.  To  raise  to  a  relief. 

The  figures  on  our  niodern  medals  are  raised 
and  rounded  to  a  very  great  perfection.  Addison. 

4.  To  move  about  any  thing. 

To  those  beyond  the  polar  circle,  day 
Had  unbeniglited  shone,  while  the  low  sun, 
To  recompence  his  distance,  in  your  sight 
Had  rounded  still  th'  horizon,  and  not  known 
Or  East  or  West.  Milton  s  Paradise  Lost. 

5.  To  mould  into  smoothness. 

These  accomplishments,  applied  in  the  pulpit, 
appear  by  a  quaint,  terse,  florid  stile,  rounded  into 
periods  and  cadences,  without  propriety  or  mean- 
ing. Swift's  Miscellanies. 

To  Round,  v.  n. 

1.  To  grow  round  in  form. 

The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace  ;  we  shall 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince.  Shakesp. 

2.  [Runen,  Germ,  whence  Chaucer  writes 
it  better  roMW.]    To  whisper. 

Being  come  to  the  supping  place,  one  of  Ka- 
lender's  servants  rounded  in  his  ear  ;  at  whicli  he 
retired.  Sidney. 
France, 

Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field 
As  God's  owli  soldier,  rounded  in  the  ear. 
With  that  same  purpose  changes.  Shakesp. 
They're  here  with  me  already ;  whispering, 
rounding 

Sicilia  is  a  so  forth  ;  'tis  far  gone.  Shakesp. 

Cicero  was  at  dinner,  where  an  ancient  lady 
said  she  was  but  forty  :  one  that  sat  hy  rounded  h\m 
in  the  ear,  she  is  far  more  out  of  the  question  : 
Cicero  answered,  I  must  believe  her,  for  1  heard 
her  say  so  any  time  these  ten  years.  Bacon. 

The  fox  rounds  the  new  elect  in  the  ear,  with 
a  piece  of  secret  service  that  he  could  do  him. 

L'Estrange. 

3.  To  go  round,  as  a  guard. 

They  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk. 

MiltOH. 

Rou'ndabout.  adj.  [This  word  is  used 
as  an  adjective,  though  it  is  only  an  ad- 
verb united  to  a  substantive  by  a  collo- 
quial licence  of  language,  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  admitted  into  books.] 

1.  Ample :  extensive. 

Those  sincerely  follow  reason,  but  for  want  of 
having  large,  sound,  roundabout  sense,  have  not  a 
full  view  of  all  that  relates  to  the  question. 

Locke  on  Understanding. 

2.  Indirect;  loose. 

Paraphrase  is  a  roundabout  way  of  translating, 
invented  to  help  the  barrenness,  which  translators, 
overlooking  in  themselves,  have  apprehended  in 
our  tongue.  Felton. 

Rou'ndel,  \ 
Rou'ndelay.  J 

1.  Rondelet,  ¥r.]  A  kind  of  ancient  poe- 
try, which  commonly  consists  of  thirteen 
verses,  of  which  eight  are  of  one  kiTid 
of  rhyme  and  five  of  another;  it  is  di- 
vided into  three  couplets ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  and  third,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  roundel  is  repeated  in  an 
equivocal  sense,  if  possible.  Trevaux. 

Siker,  sike  a  roundle  never  heard  1  none, 
Little  lacketh  Perigot  of  the  best. 

And  Willie  is  not  greatly  over-gone, 
So  weren  his  under-songs  well  addrest.  Spenser. 

To  hear  thy  rimes  and  roundelays. 
Which  thou  wert  wont  in  wastful  hills  to  sing, 

I  more  delight  than  lark  in  summer  days. 
Whose  echo  made  the  neighb'ring  groves  to  ring. 

Spenser. 

Come  now,  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  song.  Shakesp. 
The  muses  and  graces  made  festivals ;  the  fawns, 
satyrs,  and  nymphs  did  dance  their  roundelays. 

Howel. 
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They  list'ning  heard  him,  while  he  search'd  the 
grove. 

And  loudly  sung  his  roundelay  of  love. 
But  on  the  pudden  stopp'd.Drj/den's  Knight's  Tale. 
2.  [Rondelle,  Fr.]     A  round  form  or 
figure. 

The  Spaniards,  casting  themselves  into  roundels, 
and  their  strongest  ships  walling  in  the  rest,  made 
a  flying  march  to  Calais.  Bacon. 

Rou'nder.  71.  s.  [fi-om  round  ]  Circum- 
ference ;  inclosure. 

If  you  fondly  pass  oi^r  profTer'd  offer, 
'Tis  not  Ihcrounder  of  your  old  fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war.  Shak. 

Rou'ndhlead.  n.  s,  [round  and  head.]  A 
puritan,  so  named  from  the  practice  once 
prevalent  among  them  of  cropping  their 
hair  round. 

Your  petitioner  always  kept  hospitality,  and 
drank  confusion  to  the  roundlieads.  Spectator. 

Rou'ndhouse.  n.  s.  [round  and  house.] 
The  constable's  prison,  in  which  disor- 
derly persons,  found  in  the  street,  are 
confined. 

They  niarch'd  to  some  fam'd  roundhouse.  Pope 
Rou'ndish.  adj.  [from  round.]  Some- 
what round  ;  approaching  to  roundness. 

It  is  not  every  small  crack  that  can  make  such 
a  receiver,  as  is  of  a  roundish  figure,  useless  to  our 
experiment.  Boyle. 

Roundly,  adv.  [from  round.} 

1.  In  a  round  form ;  in  a  round  manner. 

2.  Openly  ;  plainly ;  without  reserve, 
Injoin  gainsayers,  giving  them  roundly  to  un 

derstand,  that  where  our  duty  is  submission,  weak 
oppositions  betoken  pride.  Hooker, 

You'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom. 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly.  Shak. 

Mr.  de  Mortier  roundly  said,  that  to  cut  off  all 
contentions  of  words,  he  would  propose  two  means 
for  peace.  Hayward 

From  a  world  of  phenomena,  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple that  acts  out  of  wisdom  and  counsel,  as  was 
abundantly  evidenced,  and  as  roundly  acknow- 
ledged. More's  Divine  Dialogues. 

He  affirms  every  thing  roundly,  without  any  art 
rhetorick,  or  circumlocution.    Addison's  C.  Tariff. 

3.  Briskly;  with  speed. 

When  the  mind  has  brought  itself  to  attention, 
it  will  be  able  to  cope  with  difficulties,  and  master 
them,  and  then  it  may  go  on  roundly.  Locke. 

4.  Completely ;  to  the  purpose ;  vigor- 
ously ;  in  earnest. 

I  was  called  any  thing,  and  I  would  have  done 
any  thing,  indeed  too,  and  roundly  too.  Shakesp, 
This  lord  justice  caused  the  earl  of  Kildare  to 
be  arrested,  and  cancelled  such  charters  as  were 
lately  resumed,  and  proceeded  every  way  so 
roundly  and  severely,  as  the  nobility  did  much 
distaste  him.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Rou'ndness.  n.  s.  [from  round.] 

1.  Circularity;  sphericity;  cylindrical 
form. 

The  same  reason  is  of  the  roundness  of  the 
bubble  ;  for  the  air  within  avoideth  discontinuance, 
and  therefore  casteth  itself  into  a  round  figure. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Bracelets  of  pearl  gave  roundness  to  her  arm. 
And  ev'ry  gem  augmented  ev'ry  charm.  Prior. 

Roundness  is  the  primary  essential  mode  or  dif- 
ference of  a  bowl.  Watts's  Logick. 

2.  Smoothness. 

The  whole  period  and  compass  of  this  speech 
was  delightsome  for  the  roundness,  and  grave  for 
the  strangeness.  ■  Speyiser. 

3.  Honesty ;  openness ;  vigorous  measures. 
To  ROUSE.  V.  a:  [Of  the  same  class  of 

words  with  raise  and  rise.] 
I.  To  wake  from  rest. 

At  once  the  crowd  arose,  confus'd,  and  high  ; 
For  Mars  was  early  up,  and  rous'd  the  sky.  Dryd. 


R  O  U 

Rev'rent  I  touch  thee !  but  with  honest  zeal. 
To  rouse  the  watchmen  of  the  publick  weal ; 
To  virtue's  work  provoke  the  tardy  hall, 
^nd  goad  the  prelate  slumb'ring  in  his  stall.  Pojie 

2.  To  excite  to  thought  or  action. 

Then  rouse  that  heart  of  thine. 
And  whatsoever  heretofore  thou  hast  assum'd  to  be. 
This  day  be  greater.  Chapman. 

The  Dane  and  Swede,  rouz'd  up  by  fierce  alarms. 
Bless  the  wise  conduct  of  her  pious  arms ; 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear  their  terrors  cease. 
And  all  the  northern  world  lies  hush'd  in  peace. 

Addismi, 

I'll  thunder  in  their  ears  their  country's  cause. 
And  try  toroiueup  all  that's  Roman  in  them.  Addis. 

The  heat,  with  which  Luther  treated  his  ad- 
versaries, though  strained  too  far,  was  extremely 
well  fitted  by  the  providence  of  God  to  rouse  up  a 
people,  the  most  phlegmatick  of  any  in  Christen- 
dom. Atlerbury. 

3.  To  put  into  action. 

As  an  eagle,  seeing  prey  appear. 
His  airy  plumes  doth  rouse  full  rudely  dight ; 
So  shak'd  he,  that  horror  was  to  hear.      Fairy  Q. 

Blust'ring  winds  had  rous'd  the  sea.  Milton 

4.  To  drive  a  beast  from  his  laire. 

The  blood  more  stirs, 
To  rouze  a  lion,  than  to  start  a  hare.  Shakesp. 

He  stooped  down,  lie  couch'd  as  a  lion,  and  as 
an  old  lion  ;  who  shall  rouse  him  up?  Gen.  xlix.  9. 

Th'  unexpected  sound 
Of  dogs  and  men  his  wakeful  ear  does  wound  ; 
Pnus'd  with  the  noise,  he  e rarce  believes  his  ear. 
Willing  to  think  th'  illusions  of  his  fear 
Had  given  this  false  alarm,  Denham. 

Now  Cancer  glows  with  Phoebus'  fiery  car. 
The  youth  rush  eager  to  the  sylvan  war; 
Swarm  o'er  the  lawns,  the  forest  walks  surround. 
Rouse  the  fleet  hart,  and  cheer  the  op'iiing  hound. 

Pope. 

To  Rouse,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  awake  from  slumber. 

Men,  sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread. 
Rouse  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake.  MiU, 

Richard,  who  now  was  half  asleep, 
Rous'd ;  nor  would  longer  silence  keep.  Prior. 

Melancholy  lifts  her  head ; 
Morpheus  rouses  from  his  bed.    Pope's  St.  Cecilia. 

2.  To  be  excited  to  thought  or  action. 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowze, 

While  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rowze. 

Shakesp. 

Rouse,  n.  s.  [rusch,  Germ,  half  drunk,] 
A  dose  of  liquor  rather  too  large.  Not 
in  use. 

They  have  given  me  a  rouse  already, 
—Not  past  a  pint,  as  1  am  a  soldier.  Shakesp. 

No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day, 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell ; 
And  the  king's  rouse  shall  bruit  it  back  again, 
Respeaking  earthly  thunder.  Shakeip. 

Rou'sER,  n.  s.  [from  rouse.]    One  who 

rouses. 
Rout,  w,  s.  [rot.  Dut,] 
1.  A  clamorous  multitude;  a  rabble;  a 

tumultuous  crowd. 

Besides  the  endless  routs  of  wretched  thralls. 
Which  thither  were  assembled  day  by  day 
From  all  the  world.  Spenier. 

A  rout  of  people  there  assembled  vpere, 
Of  every  sort  and  nation  under  sky.  Spenser. 

If  that  rebellion 
Came  like  itself  in  base  and  abject  routs. 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  goaded  with  rage. 
And  countenaijc'd  by  boys  and  beggary. 
You,  reverend  father,  then  had  not  been  there. 

Shakesp. 

Farmers  were  to  forfeit  their  holds  in  case  of 
unlawful  retainer,  or  partaking  in  routs  and  un- 
lawful assemblies.  Bacon. 

Such  a  tacit  league  is  against  such  routs  and 
showls,  as  have  utterly  degenerated  from  the  laws 
of  nature.  Bacon. 
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Nor  do  I  name  of  meti  the  common  rout, 
Tliat  wand'ring  loose  about, 
Grow  up  and  perish,  as  the  summer  fly.  Milton. 

Fancy,  wild  dame,  with  much  lascivious  pride, 
By  twin  chameleons  drawn,  does  gaily  ride, 
Her  coach  there  follows,  and  throngs  round  about 
Of  shapes  and  airy  forms  an  endless  rout.  Cowley. 

The  mad  ungovernable  rout. 
Full  of  confusion  and  the  fumes  of  wine, 
Lov'd  such  variety  and  autick  tricks.  Roscommon. 

Harley  spies 
The  doctor  fasten'd  by  the  eyes 
At  Charing-cross  among  the  rout. 
Where  painted  monsters  are  hung  out.  Swift. 
.  [Route,  Fr.]  Confusion  of  an  army 
defeated  or  dispersed. 

Thy  army. 

As  if  they  could  not  stand  when  thou  wer't  down, 
Dispers'd  in  rout,  betook  them  all  to  fly.  Danitt. 

Their  mightiest  quell'd,  the  battle  swerv'd, 
With  many  an  inrode  gor'd  ;  defovm'd  rnnt 
Enter'd  and  foul  disorder.         Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

0  Rout.  j;.  a.  To  dissipate  and  put 
into  confusion  by  defeat. 

Ihe  next  way  to  end  the  wars  with  him,  and  to 
rout  him  quite,  should  be  to  keep  him  from  invad- 
ing of  those  counlries  adjoining.  Spenser. 

That  party  of  the  king's  horse  that  charged  the 
Scots,  so  totally  routed  and  defeated  their  whole 
army,  that  they  fled.  Clarendon. 
0  KouT.  V,  n.  To  assemble  in  clamor- 
ous and  tumultuous  crowds. 

Ihe  meaner  sort  routed  together,  and  suddenly 
assailing  the  earl  in  his  house,  slew  him. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 
OUTE.  n.  s.    [route,  Fr.]    Road  ;  way. 

Wide  through  the  furzy  field  their  route  they 
take, 

Their  bleeding  bosoms  force  the  thorny  brake. Gai/. 
,ow.  n.  s.  [reih,  Germ.]  A  rank  or 
file ;  a  number  of  things  ranged  in  a 
line. 

Lips  never  part,  but  that  they  show 
Of  precious  pearl  the  double  row.  Sidney. 

After  them  all  dancing  on  a  row, 
The  comely  virgins  came  with  garlands  dight, 
As  fresh  as  flowres.  Spenser. 

Where  any  row 
Of  fruit  trees,  overwoody,  reach'd  too  far 
Their  pamper'd  houghs, and  needed  hands  to  check 
Fruitless  embraces.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

A  triple  mounted  row  of  pillars,  laid 
On  wheels.  Miltoyi's  Paradise  Lost. 

Where  the  bright  seraphim  in  burning  row. 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel  trumpets  blow.  Miltoyi. 

A  new  born  wood  of  various  lines  there  grows. 
And  all  the  flourishing  letters  stand  in  rows.Coaley. 

The  victor  honour'd  with  a  nobler  vest. 
Where  gold  and  purple  strive  in  equal  rows, 

Dryden. 

Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-glov'd 
beaux, 

Why  bows  the  side  box  from  its  inmost  rows?Pope. 

ROW  V.  n.  [popan.  Sax.]  To  impel 
a  vessel  in  the  water  by  oars. 

He  saw  them  toiling  in  rowing ;  for  the  wind 
was  contrary'.  Mark,  vi.  48. 

Some  of  these  troughs  or  canoes  were  so  great 
that  above  twenty  men  have  been  found  roioing 
in  one.  Abbot. 

The  bold  Britons  then  securely  row'd  ; 
Charles  and  his  virtue  was  their  sacred  load. 

Waller. 

The  watermen  turned  their  barge,  and  r&wed 
oftly,  that  they  might  take  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

Dryden. 

)  Row.  V.  a.  To  drive  or  help  forward 
by  oars. 

The  swan  rows  her  state  with  oary  feet.  Milton. 
3'wEL.  71.  s.    [rouelle,  Fr.] 

The  points  of  a  spur  turning  on  an 
axis. 

He  gave  his  able  horse  the  head, 
\nd,  bending  forward,  struck  his  agile  heels 
Vgaiiist  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Jp  to  the  roxoel  head.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 
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A  rider  like  myself,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel 
Nor  iron  on  his  licel.  Sliakesp.  Cymheline. 

A  nnillet  is  the  rotoel  of  a  spur,  and  hath  never 
but  five  points  ;  a  star  hath  six.  Peacham. 

He  spurr'd  his  fiery  steed 
^^'ith  goring  rowels,  to  provoke  his  speed. Drr/den. 
2.  A  seton ;  a  roll  of  hair  or  silk  put  into 
a  wound  to  hinder  it  from  healing,  and 
provoke  a  discharge. 
To  Ro'wEL.  V.  a.  To  pierce  through  the 
skin,  and  keep  the  wound  open  by  a 
rowel. 

Rowel  the  horse  in  the  chest.  Mm-timer. 
Ro'wEN.  n.  s. 

Rouen  is  a  field  kept  up  till  after  Michaelmas, 
that  the  corn  left  on  the  ground  may  sprout  into 
green.  Notes  on  Tusser. 

Then  spare  it  for  rowen,  till  Michel  be  past. 
To  lengthen  thy  dairie,  no  better  thou  hast.  Tusser. 

Turn  your  cows,  that  give  milk,   into  your 
j'ou;e?is,  till  snow  comes.      Mortimer's  Husbandry . 
Ro'wER.  n.  s.    [from  row.]    One  that 
manages  an  oar. 

Four  gallies  first,  which  equal  rowers  bear, 
Advancmg  in  the  watry  lists,  appear.  Dryden. 

The  bishop  of  Sahsbury  ran  down  wilh  the 
stream  thirty  miles  in  an  hour,  by  the  help  of  but 
one  rower.  Addison. 

RO  YAL,  adj.    [roial,  Fr.] 

1.  Kingly;  belonging  to  a  king;  becoming 
a  king ;  regal. 

The  royal  stock  of  David.  Milton. 
The  royal  bow'rs 
Of  great  Seleucia  Duilt  by  Grecian  kings.  Milton. 
Thrice  happy  they,  who  thus  in  woods  and 
groves. 

From  courts  retir'd,  possess  their  peaceful  loves  : 
Of  royal  maids  how  wretched  is  the  fate  !  Granville. 

2.  Noble;  illustrious. 

What  news  from  Venice  ? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antlionio  ? 

Shakesp. 

Ro'yalist.  n.  s.  [from  royal.']  Adhe- 
I'ent  to  a  king. 

Where  Can'dish  fought,  the  royalists  prevail'd, 
Neither  his  courage  nor  his  judgment  fail'd.  IFaHcr. 

TIae  old  church  of  England  royalists,  another 
name  for  a  man  who  prefers  his  conscience  before 
his  interests,  are  the  most  meritorious  subjects  in 
the  world,  as  having  passed  all  those  terrible  tests, 
which  domineering  malice  could  put  them  to,  and 
carried  their  credit  and  their  conscience  clear. 

South . 

To  Rd'yalize.  v.  a.  [from  royal.]  To 
make  royal. 

Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband  king. 
To  royalize  his  blood,  I  spilt  mine  own.  Shakesp. 

Royally,  adv.  [from  roi/al.]  In  a 
kingly  manner ;  regally ;  as  becomes  a 
king. 

It  shall  be  my  care. 
To  have  you  royally  appointed.  Shakesp. 

His  body  shall  be  royally  interr'd. 
And  the  last  funeral  pomp  adorn  his  hearse.  Dryd. 

Ro'yalty.  n.  s.    [roialte,  Fr.] 

1.  Kingship ;  character  or  office  of  a  king. 

Draw,  you  rascal  ;  you  come  with  letters  against 
the  king,  and  take  vanity  the  puppet's  part  against 
the  royalty  of  her  father.        _  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

He  will  lose  his  head,  ere  give  consent, 
His  master's  son,  as  worshipfuUy  he  terms  it, 
Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne. Sftafcesp. 

Boi/aiti/ bybirth  was  the  sweetest  wayof  majesty: 
a  king  and  a  father  compounded  into  one,  being  of 
ateraperlike  untoGod,  justice  and  mercy  .Holy  day. 

If  they  had  held  their  royalties  by  this  title, 
either  there  must  have  been  but  one  sovereign,  or 
else  every  father  of  a  family  had  as  good  a  claim 
to  royalty  as  these.  Locke. 

2.  State  of  a  king. 

I  will,  alas !  be  wretched  to  the  great. 
And  sigh  in  royalty,  and  grieve  in  state.  Prior. 

3.  Emblems  of  royalty. 


RUB 

Wherefore  do  1  assume 
These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign  ?  Milton. 
To  RoYNE.  I',  fl.  [rogner,YY.]  To  gnaw; 

to  bite.  Spenser. 
Ro'ynish.  adj.    [rogneux,  Fr.  mangy, 
paltry.]    Paltry  ;  sorry  ;  mean  ;  rude. 

The  roynish  clown,  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 

Shakesp. 

Ro'ytelet.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  A  little  petty 
king. 

Causing  the  American  roytelets  to  turn  all  homa- 
gers to  that  king  and  the  crown  of  England.  Heylyn. 
To  RUB.  V.  a.    [rhiibio,  Welsh;  reiben, 
Germ,  to  wipe.] 

1.  To  clean  or  smooth  any  thing  by  pass- 
ing something  over  it ;  to  scour ;  to 
wipe ;  to  perfricate. 

2.  To  touch  so  as  to  leave  something  of 
that  which  touches  behind. 

Their  straw-built  citadel  new  rubh'd  with  balm. 

Milton. 

In  narrow  clefts,  in  the  monument  that  stands 
over  him,  catholicks  rub  their  beads,  and  smell 
his  bones,  which  they  say  have  in  them  a  natural 
perfume,  though  very  like  apoplectick  balsam  ; 
and  what  would  make  one  suspect  that  they  rub 
the  marble  with  it,  it  is  observed,  that  the  scent 
is  stronger  in  the  morning  than  at  night. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

3.  To  move  one  body  upon  another. 

Look,  how  she  rubs  her  hands, 
— It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seem 
thus  washing  her  hands.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

The  government  at  that  time  was  by  kings, 
before  whom  the  people  in  the  most  formal  ex- 
pressions of  duty  and  reverence  used  to  rub  their 
noses,  or  stroke  their  foreheads.  Heylyn. 

The  bare  rubbing  of  two  bodies  violently  pro- 
duces heat,  and  often  fire.  Locke. 

Two  bones,  rubbed  hard  against  one  another, 
produce  a  fetid  smell.         Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

4.  To  obstruct  by  collision. 

'Tis  the  duke's  pleasure. 
Whose  disposition  ail  the  world  well  know 
Will  not  be  rubh'd  nor  stop'd.  Shakesp. 

5.  To  pohsh  ;  to  retouch. 

The  whole  business  of  our  redemption  is,  to 
rub  over  the  defaced  copy  of  the  creation,  to  re- 
print God's  image  upon  the  soul.  SontJi. 

6.  To  remove  by  friction  :  with  off  or  out. 

A  forcible  object  will  ru6  out  the  freshest  colours 
at  a  stroke,  and  paint  others.  Collier  of' the  Aspect. 

If  their  minds  are  well  principled  with  inward 
civility,  a  great  part  of  the  roughness,  which 
sticks  to  the  outside  for  want  of  better  teaching, 
time  and  observation  will  rufc  ojf;  but  if  ill,  all 
the  rules  in  the  world  will  not  polish  them.  Locke. 

7.  To  touch  hai-d. 

He,  who  before  he  was  espied,  was  afraid,  after 
being  perceived,  was  ashamed,  now  being  harldl^' 
rubbed  upon,  left  both  fear  and  shame,  and  was 
moved  to  anger.  Sidney. 

8.  To  rub  doivn.  To  clean  or  curry  a 
horse. 

When  his  fellow  beasts  are  weary  grown. 
He'll  play  the  groom,  give  oats,  ana  rub  'era  down. 

Dryden. 

9.  To  rub  up.    To  excite ;  to  awaken. 

You  will  find  me  not  to  have  rubbed  up  the 
memory  of  what  some  heretofore  in  the  city  did. 

South, 

10.  To  rub  up.    To  polish ;  to  refresh. 
To  Rub.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fret ;  to  make  a  friction. 

This  last  allusion  gaul'd  the  panther  more, 
Because  indeed  it  rubb'd  upon  the  sore  : 
Yet  seem'd  she  not  to  winch,  tho'  shrewdly  pain'd. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  get  through  difficulties. 

No  hunters,  that  the  tops  of  mountaines  scale, 
And  ru6  through  woods  with  toile  seeke  them  all. 

Chapman. 
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Many  lawyers,  when  once  hampered,  rub  off 
as  well  as  they  can.  L'Estranee. 

'lis  as  much  as  one  can  do,  to  rub  through  tlie 
world,  though  perpetually  a  doing.  L'Estrange. 

Rub.  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Frication  ;  act  of  rubbing. 

2.  Inequality  of  ground,  that  hinders  the 
motion  of  a  bowl. 

We'll  play  at  bowls. 
— Twill  make  me  think  the  world  is  full  of  rubs, 
And  that  my  fortune  ruiis  against  the  bias.  Shak. 

3.  Collision  ;  hindrance  ;  obstruction. 

The  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  ri(6 
Out  of  the  path,  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne.  Shalcesp. 

Now  every  rub  is  smoothed  in  our  v/ay.Shakesp. 
Those  you  make  friends. 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away.  Sliakesp. 

Upon  this  »■«(),  the  English  embassadors  thought 
fit  to  demur,  and  sent  to  receive  directions.  Hayw. 

He  expounds  the  giddy  wonder 
Of  my  weary  steps,  and  under 
Spreads  a  path  clear  as  the  day. 
Where  no  churlish  rub  says  nay.  Crashaw. 

He  that  once  sins,  like  him  that  slides  on  ice, 
Goes  swiftly  down  the  slippery  ways  of  vice; 
Though  conscience  checks  him,  yet  those  rubs  gone 
o'er, 

He  slides  on  smoothly,  and  looks  back  no  more. 

Dry  den. 

All  sort  of  rubs  will  be  laid  in  the  way.  Davenant. 

An  hereditary  right  is  to  be  preferred  before 
election  ;  because  the  government  is  so  disposed, 
that  it  almost  executes  itself:  and  upon  the  death 
of  a  prnice,  the  administration  goes  on  without 
any  rub  or  interruption.  &L'iJi. 

4.  Difficulty  ;  cause  of  uneasiness. 

To  sleep  !  perchance  to  dream  ;  ay,  there's  the 
rub.  Shakesp. 

Rub-stone,  n.  s.    [rub  and  stone.]  A 
stone  to  scour  or  sharpen. 
A  cradle  for  barlie,  with  rub-stone  and  sand. 

Tusser. 

Ru'bber.  n.  s.    [from  ruO.] 

1.  One  that  rubs. 

2.  The  instrument  with  which  one  rubs. 

Servants  blow  the  fire  with  puffing  cheeks,  and 
lay 

The  rubbers,  and  the  bathing  sheets  display , 

Dryden. 

Rub  the  dirty  tables  with  the  napkins,  for  it 
will  save  your  wearing  out  the  common  rubbers. 

Swift. 

3.  A  coarse  file. 

The  rough  or  coarse  file,  if  large,  is  called  a 
rubber,  and  takes  otF  the  unevenness  which  the 
hammer  made  in  the  forging.  Moxon. 

4.  A  game  ;  a  contest ;  two  games  out  of 
three. 

The  ass  was  to  stand  by,  to  see  two  boobies  tr3' 
their  title  to  him  by  a  rubber  of  cuffs.  L'Estrange. 

If  butchers  had  but  the  manners  to  go  to  sharps, 
gentlemen  would  be  contented  with  a  rubber  at 
cuffs.  Collier  on  Duelling. 

5.  A  whetstone.  Ainsworth. 
RuBi'cAN.  arf/.   [rM&jcflW,  Fr.]  Rubican 

colour  of  a  horse  is  one  that  is  bay, 
sorrel,  or  black,  with  a  light  grey,  or 
white  upon  the  flanks,  but  so  that  this 
grey  or  white  is  not  predominant  there. 

Farrier's  Diet. 
Ru'bbage  In.  s.    [from  rub:  as  per- 
Ru'bbish.  3  haps  meaning,  at  first,  dust 
made  by  rubbing,  Rubbage  is  not  used.] 
1,  Ruins  of  a  building;  fragments  of  mat- 
ter used  in  building. 

What  trash  is  Rome  ? 
What  rubbish,  and  what  offal .''  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  at  Cssar.  Shakesp, 
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Such  conceits  seem  too  fine  among  this  rubbage. 

Wotton. 

A  fabrick,  though  high  and  beautiful,  if  found- 
ed on  rubbish,  is  easily  made  the  triumph  of  the 
winds.  Clanville's  Scepsis. 

When  the  foundation  of  a  stale  is  once  loosened, 
the  least  commotion  lays  the  whole  in  rubbish. 

L'Estrange. 

Th'  Almighty  cast  a  pitying  eye. 
He  saw  the  town's  one  naff  in  rubbish  lie.  Dryden. 

Knowledge  lying  under  abundance  of  ri(i6(j7(, 
his  scope  has  been  to  remove  this  rubbish,  and  to 
dress  up  crabbed  matters  as  agreeably  as  they  can. 

Vaven. 

The  enemy  hath  avoided  a  battle,  and  taken  a 
surer  way  to  consume  us,  by  letting  our  courage 
evaporate  against  stones  and  rubbish.  Swift. 

2.  Confusion  ;  mingled  mass. 

That  noble  art  of  political  lying  ought  not  to 
lie  any  longer  in  rubbish  and  confusion. 

Arbuthnot's  History  of  John  Bull. 

3.  Any  thing  vile  and  worthless. 
Rubble-stone,  n.  s. 

Rubble-stones  owe  their  name  to  their  being  rub- 
bed and  worn  by  the  water,  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  deluge,  departing  in  hurry  and  with  great 
precipitation.  Woodward. 
Ru'bicund.  adj.    [rubieonde,  Fr.  rubi- 

ciindus,  Lat.]    Inclining  to  redness. 
Ru'bied.  arf/.  [from  rwi^.]  Redasaruby. 

Thrice  upon  thy  fingers  tip, 
Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip.  Milton. 

Angels  food,  and  rubied  nectar  flows 
In  pearl,  in  diamond,  and  in  massy  gold.  Milton. 

RuBi  FiCK.  adj.    [ruber  and  facio,  Lat.] 
Making  red. 

While  the  several  species  of  Tays,  as  therubifick, 
are  by  refraction  separated  one  from  another,  they 
retain  those  motions  proper  to  each.  Grew. 

Ru'biform.  adj.  [ruber,  Lat.  and  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  red. 

Of  those  rays,  which  pass  close  by  the  snow,  the 
ruhiform  will  be  the  least  refracted  ;  and  so  come 
to  the  eye  in  the  directest  lines.  Newton'sOpticks. 

To  Ru  bify,  v.  a.    To  make  red. 

This  topically  applied,  becomes  a"  phsnigmus 
or  rubifying  medicine,  and  of  such  fiery  parts  as 
to  conceive  fire  of  themselves,  and  burn  a  house. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
Ru'bious.  adj.    [rubeus,  Lat.]  Ruddy; 
red.    Not  used. 


Shakesp. 

[from  rubrica,  Lat.] 


Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious. 

Ru'bricated..  adj. 
Smeared  with  red. 

Ru'brick.  n.  s.  [rubrique,  Fr.  rubrica, 
Lat.]  Directions  printed  in  books  of 
law  and  in  pi'ayer-books ;  so  termed,  be- 
cause they  were  originally  distinguished 
by  being  in  red  inlv. 

No  date  prefix'd. 
Directs  me  in  the  starry  rubricks  set.  Milton. 

They  had  their  particular  prayers  according  to 
the  several  days  and  months ;  and  their  tables  or 
rubricks  to  instruct  them.  Stillingjieet. 

The  rubrick  and  the  rules  relating  to  the  liturgy 
are  established  by  royal  authority,  as  well  as  the 
liturgy  itself.  Nelson. 

Ru'brick.  adj.  Red. 

The  light  and  rays,  which  appear  red,  or  rather 
make  objects  appear  so,  I  call  rubrick  or  red 
making.  Newton. 

What  tho'  my  name  stood  rubrick  on  the  walls. 

Pope. 

To  Ru'brick.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

adorn  with  red. 
RU'BY.  n.  s.    [from  ruber,  Lat.] 
1.  A  precious  stone  of  a  red  colour,  next 

in  hardness  and  value  to  a  diamond. 

Up,  up  fair  bride  !  and  call 
Thy  stars  from  out  their  several  boxes,  take 
Thy  rubies,  pearls,  and  diamonds  forth,  and  make 
Thyself  a  constellation  of  them  all.  Donne, 
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Melpomene  would  be  represented  like  a  manly 
lady,  upon  her  head  a  dressmg  of  pearl,  diamonds, 
and  rubies.  _  Peacham. 

Crowns  were  on  their  royal  scutcheons  plac'd. 
With  saphires,  diamonds,  and  with  rufcies  erac'd. 

Dryden. 

2.  Redness. 

You  can  behold  such  sights. 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks. 
When  mine  is  blanch'd  with  fear.  Shakesp,^ 

3.  Any  thing  red. 

Desire  of  wine 
Thou  could'st  repress,  nor  did  the  dancing  ruby 
Sparkling,  out-pour'd,  the  flavour,  or  the  smel^ 
Or  taste,  that  clieers  the  hearts  of  Gods  and  men. 
Allure  thee  from  the  cool  crystalline  stream.  Milt. 

4.  A  blain ;  a  blotch ;  a  carbuncle. 

He's  said  to  have  a  rich  face  and  rubies  about 
bis  nose.  Captain  Jones. 

Rv'BY.adj.    [from  the  noun.]    Of  a  red 
colour. 

Wounds,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruin/ 
lips.  .Shakesp. 
Diana's  lip 

Is  not  more  smooth  and  ruby,  than  thy  «mall  pipe 
Is  at  the  maiden's  organ  shrill  and  sound. SAafcesp. 

Ructa'tion.  n.  s.  [ructo,  Lat.]  A  belch- 
ing arising  from  wind  and  indigestion. 
To  RuD.  i;.  a.    [jiubu.  Sax.  redness.]  To 
made  red.  Obsolete. 
Her  cheeks,  like  apples,  which  the  sun  had 
rudded.  Spenser. 
Ru'dder.  n.  s.    [roeder,  Dut.] 

1.  The  instrument  at  the  stern  of  a  vessel, 
by  which  its  course  is  governed. 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  ty'd  by  th'  string. 
And  thou  should'st  towe  me  after.  Shakesp, 

They  loosed  the  rudder  bands,  and  hoised  up 
the  main-sail,  and  made  toward  shore. 

Acts,  xxvii.  40. 

Those,  that  attribute  unto  the  faculty  any  first 
or  sole  power,  have  therein  no  other  understand- 
ing, than  such  a  one  hath,  who,  looking  into  the 
stern  of  a  ship,  and  finding  it  guided  by  the  helm 
and  rudder,  doth  ascribe  some  absolute  virtue  to 
the  piece  of  wood,  without  all  consideration  of 
the  hand  that  guides  it.  Raleigh's  Hist,  of  the  World, 

Fishes  first  to  shipping  did  impart ; 
Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the  prow. 

Dryden. 

Thou  held'st  the  rudder  with  a  steady  hand. 
Till  safely  on  the  shore  the  bark  did  land.Dri/ien. 

2.  Any  thing  that  guides  or  governs  the 
course. 

For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses.  Hudibras. 

Ru'ddiness.  n.  s.    [from  ruddy,]  The 
quality  of  approaching  to  redness. 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet ; 
You'll  mar  it,  if  you  kiss  it.  Shakesp. 

If  the  flesh  lose  its  ruddiness,  and  look  pale  and 
withered,  you  may  suspect  it  corrupting. 

Wiseman  s  Surgery, 

Ru  ddle,  n,  s.    [rudul,  Island.]  Red 
earth. 

Ruddle  owes  its  colour  to  an  admixture  of  iron; 
and  as  that  is  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  it  is  of 
a  greater  or  less  specifick  gravity,  consistence,  ot 
liardness.-  Woodward. 

Ru'ddock.  n.  s.     [rubecula,  Lat]  A 
kind  of  bird.    The  redbreast. 

Of  singing  birds,  they  have  linnets  and  ruddocht. 

Careu), 

RU'DDY.  adj.    [jiubu.  Sax.] 
1.  Approaching  to  redness  ;  pale  red. 
\\  e  may  see  the  old  man  in  a  morning. 
Lusty  as  health,  come  ruddy  to  the  field. 
And  there  pursue  the  chase,  as  if  he  meant 
To  o'ertake  time,  and  bring  back  youth  again. 

Otway. 

New  leaves  on  ev'ry  bough  were  seen  ; 
Some  ruddy  colour'd,  some  of  lighter  green. Drya. 

Ten  wildings  have  I  gather'd  for  ray  dear. 
How  ruddy  like  your  lips  their  streaks  appear! 

5ag 
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Ceres,  in  ht  .•  prime, 
ieems  fertile,  and  with  ruddiest  freight  bedeck  t, 

Phittips. 

If  physick,  or  issues,  will  keep  the  complexion 
rom  inclining  to  coarse,  or  ruddy  slie  thinks  them 
rell  employed.  Law. 

Yellow.  Used,  if  to  be  used  at  all, 
mly  in  poetry. 

A  crown  ol  ruddy  gold  inclos'd  her  brow, 
'lain  without  pomp.  Dryden. 

JDE.  adj.  [pebe.  Sax.  rudis,  Lat.] 
Untaught ;  barbarous ;  savage. 
Nor  is  there  any  nation  in  the  world,  now  ac- 
ounted  civil,  but  within  the  memory  of  books, 
fere  utterly  rude  and  barbarous.  Witkins, 
Rough ;  coarse  of  manners ;  uncivil ; 
)rutal. 

Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch  ; 
'hou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion.  Shahesp. 

Vane's  bold  answers,  termed  rude  aind  ruffian- 
ike,  furthered  his  condemnation.  Hayward. 

You  can  with  single  look  inflame 
'he  coldest  breast,  the  rudest  tame.  Waller. 

It  has  been  so  usual  to  write  prefaces,  that  a 
]an  is  thought  rude  to  his  reader,  who  does  not 
ive  him  some  account  beforehand.  Walsh. 

Violent ;  tumultuous ;  boisterous ;  tur- 
julent. 

Clouds  push'd  with  winds  rude  in  their  shock. 

Milton. 

The  water  appears  white  near  the  shore,  and  a 
hip  ;  because  the  rude  agitation  breaks  it  into 
3am.  Boyle. 

Harsh ;  inclement. 

Spring  does  to  flow'ry  meadows  bring, 
Vhat  the  rude  winter  from  them  tore.  Waller. 
Ignorant ;  raw  ;  untaught. 

Though  I  be  rude  in  speech,  yet  not  in  know- 
:dee.  2  Corinthians. 

He  was  yet  but  rude  in  the  profession  of  arms, 
lough  greedy  of  honour.     Wotton's  Biichinf^ham 

Such  tools  as  art  yet  rude  hath  form'd.  Milton , 
[Rude,  Fr.]  Rugged ;  uneven ;  shape- 
ess  ;  unformed. 

In  their  so  rude  abode, 
fot  the  poore  swineherd  would  forget  tlie  Gods. 

Chapman. 

It  was  the  custom  to  worship  nide  and  un  po- 
shed stones.  Stilling fieet. 
Artless ;  inelegant. 

I  would  know  what  ancient  ground  of  autho- 
ty  he  hath  for  such  a  senseless  fable  ;  and  if  he 
ave  any  of  the  rude  Irish  books.  Spenser. 
One  example  may  serve,  till  you  view  the 
iiieis  in  tlie  original,  unblemished  by  niy  rude 
anslation.  Dryden. 

Such  as  may  be  done  with  strength 
nthout  art. 

To  his  country  farm  the  fool  confin'd  ; 
ude  work  well  suited  with  a  rustick  mind. 

Dryden. 
DELY.  adv.    [from  rude.'\ 
In  a  rude  manner ;  fiercely;  tftmultu- 
usly. 

Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Rome, 

rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote, 

fright  them  ere  destroy.  Shahesp. 
Without  exactness ;  without  nicety  ; 
oarsely. 

1  that  am  not  shap'd  for  sportive  tricks, 

that  am  rudely  stampt,  and  want  love's  majesty 

)  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph.  Shak. 

JnskilfuUy. 

My  muse,  though  rudely,  has  resign'd 
line  faint  resemblance  of  his  godlike  mind. 

Dryden. 

'iolently ;  boisterously. 
With  his  truncheon  he  so  rudely  stroke 
fmocles  twice,  that  twice  him  forced  his  foot 
revoke.  Spenser. 
DENESS.  n.  s.     [rudesse,  Fr.  from 
ide.] 

oarseness  of  manners  ;  incivility. 
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This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit, 
Whicli  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
VVit.li  better  appetite.  Shahesp.  Julius  Ctesar. 

The  (Miblick  will  in  triumphs  rudely  share. 
And  kings  the  rudeness  of  their  joy  must  bear. 

Dryden. 

The  rudeness,  tyranny,  the  oppression,  and  in- 
gratitude of  the  late  favourites  towards  their 
mistress,  were  no  longer  to  be  born.  Su-ift. 

The  rudeness,  ill-nature,  or  perverse  behaviour 
of  any  of  his  flock,  used  at  first  to  betray  him  into 
impatience  ;  but  it  now  raises  no  other  passion  in 
him,  than  a  desire  of  being  upon  his  knees  in 
prayer  to  God  fur  them.  Law 

2.  Ignorance ;  unskilfulness. 

V\  hat  he  did  amiss,  was  rather  through  rudeness 
and  want  of  judgment,  than  any  malicious  mean- 
ing. Hayward 

3.  Artlessness  ;  inelegance ;  coarseness. 

Let  be  thy  bitter  scorn. 
And  leave  the  rudeness  of  that  antique  age 
To  them,  that  liv'd  therein  in  state  forlorn,  Spens. 

4.  Violence;  boisterousness. 

The  ram,  that  batters  down  the  wall. 
For  the  great  swine  and  rudeness  of  his  poize, 
They  place  before  liis  hand  that  made  the  engine. 

Shakesp. 

5.  Storminess ;  rigour. 

You  can  hardly  be  too  sparing  of  water  to  your 
housed  plants  ;  the  not  observing  of  this,  destroys 
more  plants  than  all  the  rudenesses  of  the  season. 

Evelyn's  Kalendar. 

RU'DENTURE.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  In  archi- 
tecture, the  figure  of  a  rope  or  staff, 
sometimes  plain  and  sometimes  carved, 
wherewith  the  flutings  of  columns  are 
frequently  filled  up.  Bailey. 

RUDERARY.  adj.  [rudera,  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  rubbish.  Diet. 

Rudera'tion.  n.  s.  In  architecture,  the 
laying  of  a  pavement  with  pebbles  or 
little  stones.  Bailey. 

Ru'desby.  n.  s.  [from  rude."]  An  un- 
civil turbulent  fellow.  A  low  word, 
now  little  used. 

I  must  be  forced 
To  give  my  hand,  opposed  against  my  heart. 
Unto  a  raad-biain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen.  Shakesp. 
Out  of  my  sight,  rudesby,  be  gone.  Shakesp. 

RU  DIMENT,  n.  s.  [rudiment,  Fr.  ru- 
dimentum,  Lat.] 

1.  The  first  principles ;  the  first  elements 
of  a  science. 

Such  as  were  trained  up  in  the  rudiments,  and 
were  so  made  fit  to  be  by  baptism  received  into 
the  church,  the  fathers  usually  term  hearers. 

Hooker, 

To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  i-udiments  of  art.  Shakesp. 

Thou  soon  shalt  quit 
Those  rudiments,  and  see  before  thine  eyes 
The  monarchies  of  th'  earth,  their  pomp,  and  state. 
Sufficient  introduction  to  inform 
Thee,  of  thyself  so  apt,  in  regal  arts.  Milton. 

Could  it  be  believed,  that  a  child  should  be 
forced  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  a  language,  which 
he  is  never  to  use,  and  neglect  the  writing  a  good 
hand,  and  casting  accounts  ?  Locke. 

2.  The  first  part  of  education. 

He  was  nurtured  where  he  was  born  in  his  first 
rudiments,  till  the  years  of  ten,  and  then  taught 
the  principles  of  musick.   Wotton's  Life  of  Villiers. 

The  skill  and  rudiments  austere  of  war.  Phillips. 

3.  The  first,  inaccurate,  unshapen  begin- 
ning or  original  of  any  thing. 

Moss  is  but  the  rudiment  of  a  plant,  and  the 
mould  of  earth  or  bark.        Bacon's  Nat.  History. 

The  rudiments  of  nature  are  very  unlike  the 
grosser  appearances.  Glanville's  Scepsis. 

So  looks  our  monarch  on  this  early  fight, 
Th'  essay  and  rudiments  of  great  success. 
Which  all-maturing  time  must  bring  to  light. 

Dryden. 
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Shall  that  man  pretend  to  religious  attainments, 
who  is  defective  and  short  in  moral?  which  are 
but  the  rudiments,  the  beginnings,  and  first  draught 
of  religion  ;  as  religion  is  the  perfection,  refine- 
ment, and  sublimation  of  morality.  South. 

God  beholds  the  first  imperfect  rudiments  of 
virtue  in  the  soul,  and  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over 
it,  till  it  has  received  every  grace  it  is  capable  of. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

The  sappy  boughs 
Attire  themselves  with  blossoms,  sweet  rurfimenfs 
Of  future  harvest.  Philips. 

Rlptme'ntal.  adj.     [from  rudiment.] 
Initial ;  relating  to  first  principles. 

Y'our  first  rudimental  essay's  in  spectatorship 
were  made  in  luy  shop,  where  you  often  practised 
fur  hours.  Spectator. 

To  Rue.  v.  a.     [jieopj^ian,  Sax.j  To 
grieve  for ;  to  regret ;  to  lament. 

Thou  temptest  me  in  vain  ; 
To  tempt  the  thing  wliich  daily  yet  I  rue. 
And  the  old  cause  of  my  continued  pain. 
With  like  attempts  to  like  end  to  renew.  Spenser. 

You'll  rue  the  time. 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer.  Shakesp, 
France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  treason  with  thy  tears. 
If  Talbot  but  survive.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Oh  !  treacherous  was  that  breast,  to  whom  you 
Didst  trust  our  counsels,  and  we  both  may  rue. 
Having  his  falsehood  found  loo  late,  'twas  he 
That  made  me  castyou  guilty,  and  you  me.  Donne. 
Thy  will 

Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues.  Milton. 
Rue.  n.  s.  [rue,  Fr.  ruta,  Lat.]  An  hert), 
called  herb  of  grace,  because  holy  water 
was  sprinkled  with  it.  JMiller. 

What  savor  is  better. 
For  places  infected,  than  wormwood  and  rue? 

Tusser. 

Here  did  slie  drop  a  tear  ;  here,  in  this  place, 
I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace  ; 
Rue,  even  for  Ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen. 

Shakesp.  Richard  II. 
The  weasel,  to  encounter  the  serpent,  arms 
herself  with  eating  of  rue.  More. 
Rue  ful,  adj.    [rue  and  /?///.]  Mourn- 
ful; woeful;  sorrowful. 

When  we  have  our  armour  buckled  on. 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords. 
Spur  them  to  rueful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth. 

Shakesp. 

Cocytus,  nam'd  of  lamentation  loud. 
Heard  on  the  rueful  stream. Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

He  sigh'd,  and  cast  a  rueful  eye  ; 
Our  pity  kindles,  and  our  passions  die.  Dryden. 

Rue'fully.  adv.  [from  rueful.']  Mourn- 
fully ;  sorrowfully. 

Why  should  an  ape  run  away  from  a  snail,  and 
very  ruefully  and  frightfully  look  back,  as  being 
afraid  ?  Mare. 
Rue'fulness.  n.  s.  [from  rueful.]  Sor- 
rowfulness ;  mournfttlness. 
RUE'LLE.  n.  $.  [Fr.]  A  circle;  an 
assembly  at  a  private  house.    Not  used. 

The  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  scene,  is  con- 
demned in  the  ruelle.    Dryden's  Preface  to  jEneis. 

Ruff.  n.  s. 

I.  A  puckered  linen  ornament,  formerly 
worn  about  the  neck.    See  Ruffle. 

You  a  captain  !  for  what  ?  for  tearing  a  whore's 
ruff  hi  a  bawdy  house.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV, 

We'll  revel  it, 
With  ruff's,  and  culFs,  and  fardingals.  Shakesp. 

Like  an  uproar  in  the  town,  » 
Before  them  every  thing  went  down,  > 
Some  tore  a  r^iff,  and  some  a  gown.    Drayton,  j 

Sooner  may  a  gulling  weather  spy. 
By  drawing  forth  heav'n's  scheme,  tell  certainly. 
What  fashion'd  hats,  or  ruffs,  or  suits  next  year. 
Our  giddy-headed  antick  youth  will  wear.  t>onne. 

The  ladies  freed  the  neck  from  those  yokes, 
those  linen  ruffs  in  whicli  the  simplicity  of  their 
grandmothers  had  enclosed  it. 

Addison's  GuardiaA. 
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2.  Any  thing  collected  into  puckers  or 
corrugations. 

I  rear'd  this  flow'r, 
Soft  on  tlie  paper  ruffits  leaves  I  spread.  Pope. 

3.  [From  rough  scales.]  A  small  river 
Hsh. 

A  ruff' or  pope  is  much  like  the  pearch  for  shape, 
and  taken  to  be  l^ietter,  but  will  not  grow  bigger 
than  a  gudgeon  ;  he  is  an  excellent  fish,  and  of  a 
pleasant  taste.  Walton 

4.  A  State  of  roughness.  Obsolete. 

As  fields  set  all  their  bristles  up  ;  in  such  a  ruff 
wert  thou.  Chapman's  Iliad. 

5.  New  state.  This  seems  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  this  cant  word,  unless  it  be  con- 
tracted from  ruffle. 

How  many  princes  that,  in  the  ruff  of  all  their 
glorj',  have  been  taken  down  from  the  head  of  a 
concjuering  army  to  the  wheel  of  the  victor's 
chariot!  L'Estrange. 
Ru'ffian.  n.  s.  {ruffiano,  Ital.  riiffien, 
Fr.  a  bawd ;  roffver,  Dan.  to  pillage ; 
perhaps  it  may  be  best  derived  from  the 
old  Teutonick  word  which  we  now 
write,  rough.']  A  brutal,  boisterous, 
mischievous  fellow ;  a  cut-throat ;  a  rob- 
ber;  a  murderer. 

Have  you  arit^are  that  will  swear .''  drink dance  ? 
Revel  tlie  night  ?  rob  ?  murder?  Shakesp. 

Sir  Ralph  Vane's  bold  answers,  termed  rude 
and  ruffian  like,  falling  into  years  apt  to  take 
oifence,  furthered  his  condemnation.  Hayward. 

The  boasted  ancestors  of  these  great  men, 
Whose  virtues  you  admire,  were  all  such  ruffians; 
This  dread  of  nations,  this  almighty  Rome, 
That  comprehends  in  her  wide  empire's  bounds 
All  under  heaven,  was  founded  on  a  rape. 

Addison's  Cato. 

Ru'ffian.  adj.  Brutal ;  savagely  boistei- 
ous. 

Experienc'd  age 
May  timely  intercept  the  ruffian  rage  ; 
Convene  the  tribes.  Pope's  Odvssey. 

To  Ru'ffian.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  rage ;  to  raise  tumults ;  to  play  the 
ruffian.    Not  in  use. 

A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements ; 
If  it  hath  ruffian'd  so  upon  the  sea, 
AVhat  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them, 
Can  hold  the  mortoise?  Shakesp.  Othello. 

To  Ru'ffle.  v.  a.  [l  ut/ffelen,  Dut.  to 
wrinkle.] 

1.  To  disorder;  to  put  out  of  form;  to 
make  less  smooth. 

Naughty  lady, 
These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin, 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee :  I'm  your  host ; 
With  robbers  hands,  my  hospitable  favours 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus.  Shakesp. 

In  changeable  tati'eties,  differing  colours  emerge 
and  vanish  upon  the  ruffling  of  the  same  piece  of 
silk.  Boyle. 

As  she  first  began  to  rise. 
She  smooth'd  the  ruffted  seas,  and  clear'd  the  skies. 

Dryden. 

,   Bear  me,  some  god  !  oh  quickly  bear  me  hence 
To  Vfhoiesome  solitude,  the  nurse  of  sense  ; 
Where  contemplation  prunes  her  ruffled  wings, 
And  the  free  soul  looks  down  to  pity  kings. 

Pope. 

2.  To  discompose ;  to  disturb ;  to  put  out 
of  temper. 

Were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Cffisar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny.  Shakesp. 

We  are  transported  by  passions,  and  our  minds 
ruffted  by  the  disorders  of  the  body  ;  nor  yet  can 
■we  tell,  how  the  soul  should  be  atfected  by  such 
kind  of  agitations.  Glanvilie. 

3.  To  put  out  of  order  ;  to  surprise. 
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The  knight  found  out 
Th'  advantage  of  the  ground,  where  best 
He  might  the  rujjl'd  foe  infest.  Hudibras. 

4.  To  throw  disorderly  together. 

Within  a  thicket  1  repos'd,  when  round 
I  ruffi'd  up  fal'n  leaves  in  heap,  and  found. 
Let  fall  from  heaven,  a  sleep  interminate. 

Chapman. 

5.  To  contract  into  plaits. 

A  small  skirt  of  fine  rujfl'd  linen,  running  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  stays  before,  is  called  the 
modesty-piece.  Addison. 

To  Ru'ffle.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  grow  rough  or  turbulent. 

The  night  comes  on,  and  the  high  winds 
Do  sorely  ruffe ;  for  many  miles  about 
There's  scarce  a  bush.  Shakesp. 

The  rising  winds  a  ruffing  gale  afford.  Vryden. 

2.  To  be  in  loose  motion ;  to  flutter. 

The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  war. 
On  his  right  shoulder  his  thick  mane  reclin'd, 
liuffles  at  speed,  and  dances  in  the  wind.  Dryden. 

3.  'To  be  i-ough  ;  to  jar  ;  to  be  in  conten- 
tion.   Out  of  use. 

A  valiant  son-in-I.iw  thou  shalt  enjoy  ; 
One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  seas, 
To  ruffle  in  the  connnonwealth  of  I^ume.  Shakesp. 

They  would  ruffe  with  Jurors,  and  inforce  them 
to  find  as  they  would  direct.    Bacon's  Henry  Vll. 

Ru'ffle.  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Plaited  linen  used  as  an  ornament. 

The  tucker  is  a  slip  of  fine  linen,  run  in  a  small 
ruffe  round  the  uppermost  verge  o'f  the  women's 
stays.  Addison. 

2.  Disturbance  ;  contention  ;  tumult. 

Conceive  the  mind's  perception  of  some  object, 
and  the  consequent  ruffle  or  commotion  of  the 
blood.  Watts. 
Ru'fterhood.  w.  s.  In  falconry,  a  hood 
to  be  worn  by  a  hawk  when  she  is  first 
drawn. 

Rug.  n.  s.    [rugget,  rough,  Swed.] 

1.  A  coarse,  nappy,woollen  cloth. 

January  must  he  expressed  with  a  horrid  and 
fearful  aspect,  clad  in  Irish  t-ug  or  coarse  freeze. 

Peacham  on  Drawing. 

The  vungus  resembleth  a  goat,  but  greater  and 
more  profitable  ;  of  the  fleece  whereof  they  make 
rugs,  coverings  and  stuffs.  Heylyn, 

2.  A  coarse  nappy  coverlet,  used  for  mean 
beds. 

A  rug  was  o'er  his  shoulders  thrown ; 
A  rug;  for  nightgown  he  had  none.  Swift. 

3.  A  rough  woolly  dog.    Not  used. 

Mungrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughes,  water  rugs,  and  demy  wolves  are  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.  Shakesp.  Macbeth, 

RU'GGED.  adj.    [rugget,  Swed.] 

1.  Rough  ;  fuUof  unevenness  and  asperity. 

Nature,  like  a  weak  and  weary  traveller, 
Tir'd  with  a  tedious  and  rugged  way.  Denham. 

Since  the  earth  revolves  not  upon  a  material 
and  rugged,  but  a  geometrical  plane,  their  propor- 
tions may  be  varied  in  innumerable  degrees. 

Bentley. 

2.  Not  neat ;  not  regular ;  uneven. 

His  hair  is  sticking  ; 
Hiswell-proportion'd  beard  made  rough  and  rugged 
Like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempest  lodg'd. 

Shakesp. 

3.  Savage  of  temper ;  brutal  ;  rough. 

The  greatest  favours  to  such  an  one  neither 
soften  nor  win  upon  him  ;  neither  melt  nor  endear 
him,  but  leave  liim  as  hard,  rugged,  and  uncon- 
cerned as  ever.  South. 

4.  Stormy ;  rude  ;  tumultuous ;  turbulent ; 
tempestuous. 

Now  bind  niy  brows  wHh  iron,  and  approach 
The  rugged'st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring, 
To  frown  upon  th'  enrag'd  Northumberland. 

Shakesp. 

5.  Rough  or  harsh  to  the  ear. 
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Wit  will  shine 
Through  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line. 

Dryden. 

A  monosyllable  line  turns  verse  to  prose,  and 
even  that  prose  is  rugged  and  uiiharmonious. 

Drxiden. 

6.  Sour;  surly  ;  discomposed. 

Sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks, 
Be  bright  and  jovial  'raong  your  guests  to-night, 

Shahesp, 

7.  Violent ;  rude ;  boisterous. 

Fierce  Talgol,  gath'ring  might. 
With  rugged  truncheon  charg'd  the  knight. 

Hudibras. 

8.  Rough ;  shaggy. 

The  rugged  Russian  bear.  Shakesp. 
Through  forests  wild. 
To  chase  the  lion,  boar,  or  rugged  bear.  Fairfax. 

Ru'ggedly.  adv.    [from  rugged.]    In  a 

rugged  manner. 
Ru'ggedness.  n.  s.    [from  rugged.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  rugged, 
in  any  of  its  senses. 

2.  Roughness ;  asperity. 

Hardness  ai.d  ruggedness  is  unpleasant  to  the 
touch.  Bacon. 

Syrups  immediately  abate  and  demulce  the 
hoarseness  and  liolence  of  a  cough,  by  mollify- 
ing the  ruggedness  of  the  intern  tunick  of  the 
gullet.  _  Harvey. 

This  softness  of  the  foot,  which  yields  and  fits 
itself  to  the  ruggedness  and  unevenness  of  the 
roads,  does  render  it  less  capable  of  being  worn. 

Ray. 

Ru'gin.  n.  s.    A  nappy  cloth. 

The  lips  grew  so  painful,  that  she  could  not 
endure  the  wiping  the  ichor  from  it  with  a  soft 
rugin  with  her  own  hand.        Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Ru'gine.  n.  s.    \fugine,  Fr.]    A  chirur- 
geon's  rasp. 

If  new  flesh  should  not  generate,  bore  little 
orifices  into  the  bone,  or  rasp  it  with  the  rugine. 

Sharp. 

Ru'gose.  adj.    [rugosus,  Lat.]    Full  of 
wrinkles. 

It  is  a  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  the  internal  rugose  coat  of  the  intestine 
turneth  out,  and  beareth  do^ii.Wiseman's  Surgery. 

RU'IN.  n.  s.    [ruine,  Fr.  ruina,  Lat.] 

1.  The  fall  or  destruction  of  cities  or  edi- 
fices. 

Loud  rune  the  ruin,  and  with  boistrous  fear. 
Strait  revel'd  in  the  queen's  amazed  eax .Beaumont. 

2.  The  remains  of  building  demolished. 

The  Veian  and  the  Gabian  tow'rs  shall  fall, 
And  one  promiscuous  ruin  cover  all  ; 
■  Nor,  after  length  of  years,  a  stone  betray 
The  place  where  once  the  very  ruins  lay.  Addism. 

Judah  shall  fall,  oppress'd  by  grief  and  shame, 
And  men  shall  from  her  rums  know  her  fame.  Privr. 

Such  a  fool  was  never  found. 
Who  puU'd  a  palace  to  the  ground, 
Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 
Materials  for  a  house  decay'd.  Smft. 

3.  Destruction ;  loss  of  happiness  or  for- 
tune ;  overthrow. 

He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin. 
Leapt  from  his  eyes.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

Those  whom  God  to  ruin  has  design'd. 
He  fits  for  fate,  and  first  destroys  their  mind. 

Dryden. 

4.  Mischief ;  bane. 

The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  business. 

Bacon. 

Havock,  and  soil,  and  ruin  are  my  gain.  Milton. 

To  Ru  in.  i;.  a.    \rmner,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  subvert ;  to  demolish. 

A  nation  loving  gold  must  rule  this  place, 
Our  temples  ruin,  and  our  rites  deface.  Dryden. 

2.  To  destroy ;  to  deprive  of  felicity  or 
fortune. 
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By  thee  rais'd,  I  ruin  all  ray  foes,  Milton. 

Dispose  all  honours  of  the  sword  and  gown, 
Grace  with  a  nod,  and  ruin  with  a  frown.  Dryden. 

A  confident  dependence  ill  grounded  creates 
such  a  negligence,  as  will  certainly  ruin  us  in  the 
end.  Wake. 
3.  To  impoverish. 

She  would  ruin  me  in  silks,  were  not  the  quan- 
tity that  goes  to  a  large  pincushion  sufRcieiit  to 
make  her  a  gown  and  petticoat.  Addiion. 

To  Rtj'in.  i;.  M. 

1.  To  fall  in  ruins. 

Hell  heard  th'  unsufferable  noise,  hell  saw 
Heav'n  ruining  from  heav'n,  and  would  have  fled 
Affrighted,  but  strict  fate  had  fix'd  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations,  and  too  fast  had  bound. 

Milton. 

2.  To  run  to  ruin  ;  to  dilapidate. 

Though  he  his  house  of  polish'd  marble  build. 
Yet  shall  it  ruin  like  the  moth's  frail  cell. 
Or  sheds  of  reeds,  which  summer's  heat  repel. 

Sandys. 

3.  To  be  brought  to  poverty  or  misery. 

If  we  are  idle,  and  disturb  the  industrious  in 
their  business,  we  shall  ruin  the  faster.  Locke. 

To  Ru'iNATE.  V.  a.    [from  ruin.']  This 

word  is  now  obsolete. 
I,  To  subvert ;  to  demolish. 

I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house, 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together. 
And  set  up  Lancaster.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

What  offence  of  such  impietie 
Hath  Priam  or  his  soinies  done  thee  ?  that  with  so 
high  a  hate 

Thou  shouldst  thus  ceaselessly  desire  to  raze  and 
ruinate 

So  well  a  builded  town  as  Troy  ?  Chapman, 

We'll  order  well  the  state, 
That  like  events  may  ne'er  it  ruinate.  Shakesp. 
I,  To  bring  to  meanness  or  misery  irreco- 
verable. 

The  Romans  came  to  pull  down  kingdoms ; 
Philip  and  Nabis  were  already  ruinated,  and  now 
was  his  turn  to  be  assailed.  Bacon. 

So  shall  the  great  revenger  ruinate 
Him  and  his  issue  by  a  dreadful  fate.  Sandys. 

Ruina'tion.  n.  s.  [from  ruinate.]  Sub- 
version ;  demolition  ;  overthrow.  Ob- 
solete. 

Roman  coins  were  overcovered  in  the  ground, 
in,  the  sudden  ruination  of  towns  by  the  Saxons. 

Camden's  Remains. 
Rx/iNER.  n.  s.    [from  ruin.]    One  that 
ruins. 

This  Ulysses,  old  Laertes'  sonne. 
That  dwells  in  Ithaca;  and  name  hath  wonne 
Of  citie  ruiner.  Chapman. 

Ru'iNOUS.  adj.  [ruinosus,  Lat.  r'uineux, 
Fr.] 

1,  Fallen  to  ruin;  dilapidated;  demo- 
lished. 

It  is  less  dangerous,  when  divers  parts  of  a 
tower  are  decayed,  and  the  foundation  firm,  than 
when  the  foundfation  is  ruinous.  Hayward. 

2.  Mischievous ;  pernicious  ;  baneful ;  de- 
structive. 

The  birds. 
After  a  night  of  storm  so  ruinous, 
Clear'd  up  their  choicest  notes  iu  bush  and  spraj. 
To  gratulate  the  sweet  return  of  luorn.  Milton. 

'rfiose  successes  are  more  gloiious,  which  bring 
benefit  to  the  world,  than  such  ruinous  ones,  as 
are  dyed  in  human  blood.       Vranville's  Preface. 

A  stop  might  be  put  to  that  ruinous  practice  of 
gaining.  Swift. 

Ru'iNOusLY.  adv.    [from  ruinous.] 

1.  In  a  ruinous  manner. 

2.  Mischievously ;  destructively. 

If  real  uneasinesses  maji  be  admitted  to  be  as  de- 
terring as  imaginary  ones,  his  own  decree  will  re- 
tort the  most  ruinously  on  himself.  Decay  of  Piety. 

RULE.  n.  s.    [regula,  Lat.] 
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1 .  Government ;  empire  ;  sway ;  supreme 
command. 

i  am  asliam'd,  that  women 
Should  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  or  sway. 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Shakesp. 

May  he  live 

Ever  belov'd,  and  loving  may  his  rule  be  !  Shah. 

A  wise  servant  shall  nave  nt/e  over  a  son  that 
causelh  shame.  Proverbs,  xvii.  2. 

Adam's  sin  did  not  deprive  him  of  his  rule,  but 
left  the  creatures  to  a  reluctation.  Bacon. 

There  being  no  law  of  nature  nor  positive  law 
of  God,  that  determines  which  is  the  positive 
heir,  the  right  of  succession,  and  consequently  of 
bearing  rule,  could  not  have  been  determined. 

Locke. 

This  makes  them  apprehensive  of  every  ten- 
dency, to  endanger  that  form  of  rule  established 
by  the  law  of  their  country.  Addison, 

Instruct  me  whence  this  uproar ; 
And  wherefore  Vanoe,  the  sworn  friend  to  Rome, 
Should  spurn  against  our  rule,  and  stir 
Tiie  tributary  provinces  to  viar?  A.Phitips'sBriton. 

Sev'n  years  the  traytor  rich  Mycen^  sway'd  : 
And  his  stern  rule  the  groaning  land  obey 'd. Pope. 

2.  An  instrument  by  which  lines  are 
drawn. 

If  your  influence  be  quite  damm'd  up 
With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper, 
Though  a  rush  candle  from  the  wicker  hole 
Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 
With  thy  long  levell'd  rule  of  streaming  light. 

Milton. 

A  judicious  artist  will  use  his  eye,  but  he  will 
trust  only  to  his  rule.  Snuth's  Sermons. 

3.  Canon  ;  precept  by  which  the  thoughts 
or  actions  are  directed. 

He  lay'd  this  rule  before  him,  which  proved  of 
great  use  ;  never  to  trouble  himself  with  the  fore- 
sight of  future  events.  Fell. 

This  little  treatise  will  furnish  you  with  infalli- 
ble rules  of  judging  truly.     Dryden  s  Vufresnoy. 

Know'st  with  an  equal  hand  to  hold  the  scale  ;  i 
See'stwhere  the  reasons  pinch, andwhere  theyfail,  > 
And  where  exceptions  o'er  th'generalru/e  pre  vail.  J 

Dryden. 

We  profess  to  have  embraced  a  religion,  which 
contains  the  most  exact  rules  for  the  government 
of  our  lives.  Tillotson. 

We  owe  to  Christianity  the  discovery  of  the 
most  certain  and  perfect  rule  of  life.  Tillotson. 

A  j-!iie  that  relates  even  to  the  smallest  part  of  our 
life,  is  of  great  benefit  to  us,  merely  as  it  is  a  rule. 

Law. 

4.  Regularity ;  propriety  of  behaviour. 
Not  in  use. 

Some  say  he's  mad  ;  others,  that  lesser  hate  him. 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury  ;  but  for  certain. 
He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper'd  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule.  Shakesp. 

To  Rule.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  govern  ;  to  control  ;  to  manage  with 
power  and  authority. 

It  is  apurpos'd  thing 
To  curb  the  will  of  tlie  nobility  ; 
Suffer't,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule. 
Nor  ever  will  be  rul'd.  Shakesp.  Coriolanvs. 

Marg'ret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king  ; 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm.  Shah. 

A  greater  power  now  rul'd  him.  Milton. 

Rome !  'tis  thine  alone  with  awful  sway,  ■j 
To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey,  v 
Disposing  peace  andwar  thyown  majestickway.  y 

Dryden. 

2.  To  manage  ;  to  conduct. 

He  sought  to  take  unto  him  the  ruling  of  the 
affairs.  1  Mac. 

3.  To  settle  as  by  a  rule. 

Had  he  done  it  with  the  pope's  license,  his 
adversaries  must  have  been  silent ;  for  that's  a 
ruled  case  with  the  schoolmen.  Atterbury. 

To  Rule.  v.  n.    To  have  power  or  com- 
mand :  with  over. 

Judah  yet  ruletit  with  God,  and  is  faithful  with 
the  saints.  Hosea,  xi.  12. 
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Thrice  happy  men !  whom  God  hath  thus  ad- 
v.inc'd  ! 

Created  in  his  image,  there  to  dwell,  ' 

And  worship  him  ;  and  in  reward  torule 

Over  his  works.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

We  subdue  and  rule  overall  other  creatures; 
and  use  for  our  own  behoof  those  qualities  where- 
in they  excel.  Ray. 

He  can  have  no  divine  right  to  my  obedience, 
who  cannot  shew  his  divine  right  to  the  power  of 
ruling  over  me.  Locke. 

Ru'ler.  n,  s.    [from  rule.] 

1.  Governour;  one  that  has  the  supreme 
command. 

Soon  ru/ers  grow  proud,  and  in  their  pride  foolish. 

Sidney. 

God,  by  his  eternal  providence,  has  ordained 
kings ;  and  the  law  of  nature,  leaders  and  rulers 
over  others.  Raleigh. 

The  pompous  mansion  was  design'd 
To  please  the  mighty  rulers  of  mankind  ; 
Inferior  temples  use  on  either  hand.  Addison. 

2.  An  instrument  by  the  direction  of 
which  lines  are  drawn. 

They  know  how  to  draw  a  straight  line  between 
two  points  by  the  side  of  a  ruler.  Moxon. 

Rum.  n,  s. 

1.  A  country  parson.    A  cant  word. 

I'm  grown  a  mere  mopus  ;  no  company  comes. 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants  and  rusty  dull  rums.Swift. 

2.  A  kind  of  spirits  distilled  from  me- 
lasses.  I  know  not  how  derived.  Roemer 
in  Dutch  is  a  di'inking  glass. 

To  RU  MBLE,  v.  n.    [rommelen,  Dut.] 
To  make  a  hoarse,  low,  continued  noise. 
The  trembluig  streams,  which  wont  iu  channels 
clear 

To  rumble  gently  down  with  murmur  soft. 

And  were  by  them  right  tuneful  taught  to  bear 
A  base's  part  amongst  their  consorts  oft. 
Now  fore  d  to  overflow  with  brackish  tears. 
With  troublous  noise  did  dull  their  dainty  ears. 

Spenser. 

Rumble  thy  belly  full ;  spit  fire,  spout  ram  ; 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire  are  my  daughters  ; 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness. 

Shakesp 

At  the  rushing  of  his  chariots,  and  at  the  rum- 
bliyig  of  his  wheels,  the  fathers  shall  not  look  back 
to  their  children  for  feebleness.  Jeremiah,  xlvii.  3. 
Our  courtier  thinks  that  he's  preferr'd,  whom 
every  man  envies  ; 
When  love  so  rumbles  in  his  pate,  no  sleep  coraes 
in  his  eyes.  Suckling. 
Apollo  starts,  and  all  Parnassus  shakes 
At  tlie  rude  rumbling  Baralipton  makes. 

Roscommon. 

The  fire  she  fann'd,  with  greater  fury  burn'd. 
Rumbling  within.  Dryden. 

Th'  included  vapours,  that  in  caverns  dwell, 
Lab'ring  with  colick  patigs,  and  close  confin'd. 
In  vain  sought  issue  from  the  rumbling  wind. 

Dryden. 

On  a  sudden  there  was  heard  a  most  dreadful 
rumbling  noise  within  the  entrails  of  the  machine, 
after  which  the  mountain  burst.  Addison. 

Several  monarchs  have  acquainted  me,  how 
often  they  have  been  shook  from  their  respective 
thrones  by  the  rumbling  of  a  wheelbarrow. 

Spectator. 

Ru'mbler.  n.       [from  rumble,]  The 

person  or  thing  that  rumbles. 
Ru'minant.  adj.    [ruminant,  Fr.  rumi- 
nans,  Lat.]     Having  the  property  of 
chewing  the  cud. 

Ruminant  creatures  have  a  power  of  directing 
tliis  peristaltick  motion  upwards  and  downwards. 

Ray. 

The  description,  given  of  the  muscular  part  of 
the  gullet,  is  very  exact  in  7-uminants,  but  nut  in 
men.  .  Dcrham. 

To  RU'MINATE.  V,  n.     [rumimr,  Fr. 

rumino,  Lat.] 
1.  To  chew  the  cud. 
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Others  fill'd  with  pasture  gazing  sat, 
Or  bedward  ruminating.      Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  necessity  of  spittle  to  dissolve  the  aliment, 
appears  from  the  contrivance  of  nature  in  making 
the  salivary  ducts  of  animals,  which  ruminate  or 
chew  the  cud,  extremely  open.  Arbuthnot. 

On  grassy  banks  her^s  ruminating  lie.  Thomson. 
2.  To  muse;  to  think  again  and  again. 

Alone  sometimes  she  walk'd  in  secret,  where 
To  ruminate  upon  their  discontent.  Fairfax. 

Of  ancient  prudence  here  he  ruminates, 
Of  rising  kingdoms,  and  of  falling  states.  Waller. 

1  am  at  a  solitude,  an  house  oetween  Hamp- 
stead  and  London,  wherein  Sir  Charles  Sedley 
died :  this  circumstance  sets  me  a  thinking  and 
ruminating  upon  the  employments  in  which  men 
of  wit  exercise  themselves.  Steele  to  Pope. 

He  practises  a  slow  meditation,  and  ruminates 
on  the  subject ;  and  perhaps  in  two  nights  and 
days  rouses  those  several  ideas  which  are  neces- 
sary. Watts  on  the  Mind. 

To  Ru'minate.  v.  a.    [rumino,  Lat,] 

1.  To  chew  over  again. 

2.  To  muse  on ;  to  meditate  over  and  over 
again. 

'Tis  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought, 
By  duty  ruminated.  Shakesp, 

The  condemned  English 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger.  Shakesp. 

Mad  with  desire  she  ruminates  her  sin. 
And  wishes  all  her  wishes  o'er  again  ; 
Now  she  despairs,  and  now  resolves  to  try  , 
Wou'd  not,  and  would  again,  she  knows  not  why. 

Dry  den. 

Rumina'tion.  n.  s.  [l  uminatio,  Lat. 
from  ruminate.'\ 

1.  The  property  or  act  of  chewing  the 
cud. 

IRuminaiion  is  given  to  animals,  to  enable  them 
at  once  to  lay  up  a  great  store  of  food,  and  after- 
wards to  chew  it.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Meditation ;  reflection. 

It  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  extracted  from 
many  objects,  in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps 
rae  in  a  most  humorous  sadness.  Shakesp. 

Retiring,  full  of  rumination  sad, 
He  mourns  the  weakness  of  these  latter  times. 

Thomson. 

To  Ru'mmage.  v.  a.  [ranmen,  Germ, 
to  empty.  Skinner.  Rimari,  Lat.] 
To  search ;  to  plunder ;  to  evacuate. 

Our  greedy  seamen  rummag'e  every  hold. 
Smile  on  the  booty  of  each  wealthier  chest. 

Dry  den. 

To  Ru'mmage.  v.  n.    To  search  places. 

a  fox  was  rummaging  among  a  great  many 
carved  figures  ;  there  was  one  very  extraordinary 
piece.  L'Estrange. 

Some  on  antiquated  authors  pore  ; 
Rummage  for  sense.  Drydens  Persius. 

I  have  often  rummaged  for  old  books  in  Little- 
Britain  and  Duck-lane.  Swift. 

Ru'mmer.  n.  s.  [roe»«er,  Dut]  A  glass; 
a  drinking  cup. 
Imperial  Rhine  bestow'd  the  generous  rummer. 

Philips. 

RUMOUR,  n.  s.  \rumeur,  Fr.  rumor, 
Lat.]  Flying  or  popular  report ;  bruit ; 
fame. 

There  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out.  Shakesp. 

Great  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight, 
And  his  atchievements  of  no  less  account. 

Shakesp. 

Rumour  next  and  chance 
And  tumult  and  confusion  all  erabroil'd.  Milton. 

She  heard  an  ancient  rumour  fly. 
That  times  to  come  should  see  the  Trojan  race 
Her  Carthage  ruin.  Drydens  JEncis. 

To  Ru'mour.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
report  abroad ;  to  brait. 

Catesby,  rumour  it  abroad. 
That  Anne  my  wife  is  sick,  and  like  to  die,  S!hak. 
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All  abroad  was  rumour'd,  that  this  day 
Samson  should  be  brought  forth. 

Milton's  Agonistes. 
He  was  rnmonr'd  for  the  author,  and  as  sue! 

Eublished  to  the  world  by  the  London  and  Cam- 
ridge  stationers.  Fell. 
'Twas  rumour  d. 
My  father  'scap'd  from  out  the  citadel.  Dryden. 
Ru  MOURER.  n.  s.    [from  rumour.]  Re- 
porter ;  spreader  of  news. 
A  slave 

Reports,  the  Volscians,  with  two  several  powers. 
Are  entered  into  tlie  Roman  territories. 
—Go  see  this  rumourer  whipt :  it  cannot  be. 

Shakesp. 

Rump.  n.  s.    [rumpff,  Germ.] 

1 .  The  end  of  the  back  bone  ;  used  vul- 
garly of  beasts,  and  contemptuously  of 
human  beings. 

At  her  rump  she  growing  had  behind 
A  fox's  tail.  Spenser. 

If  his  holiness  would  thump 
His  reverend  bum  'gainst  horse's  rump. 
He  might  b'  equipt  from  his  own  stable.  Prior. 

Rumps  of  beef  with  virgin  honey  strew'd. 

King. 

Last  trotted  forth  the  gentle  swine. 
To  ease  her  itch  against  the  stump. 

And  dismally  was  heard  to  whine. 
All  as  she  scrubb'd  her  raeazly  rump.'  Swift. 

2.  The  buttocks. 

A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap. 
And  mouncht : — Give  me,  quoth  I : 
Aroint  thee,  witch !  the  rump  fed  ronyon  cries. 

Shakesp. 

He  charg'd  him  first  to  bind 
Crowdero's  hands  on  rump  behind.  Hudibras. 

To  Ru'mple.  v.  a.  [lompehn,  Dut.]  To 
crush  or  contract  into  inequalities  and 
corrugations ;  to  crush  together  out  of 
shape. 

Each  vital  speck,  in  which  remains 
Th'  entire,  but  rumpled  animal,  contains 
Organs  perplex'd.         Blackmo^-e  on  the  Creation 

T rumpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  beds. 
Or  discompos'd  the  head-dress  of  a  prude.  Pope 

Never  putqn  a  clean  apron,  till  you  have  made 
your  lady's  bed,  fur  fear  of  rumpling  your  apron. 

Swift. 

Ru'mple.  n.s.  [))pymp£lle,  Sax.]  Pucker; 
rude  plait. 

Fair  Virginia  would  her  fate  bestow 
On  Rutila,  and  change  her  faultless  make 
For  the  foul  rumple  of  her  camel-back.  Dryden. 
To  RUN.  V.  n.  pret.  ran.    \rinnan,  Goth, 
yjinan,  Sax.  rennen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  move  swiftly  ;  to  ply  the  legs  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  both  feet  are  at 
every  step  off  the  grovind  at  the  same 
time ;  to  make  haste  ;  to  pass  with  very 
quick  pace. 

Their  feet  run  to  evil,  and  make  haste  to  shed 
blood.  Proverbs. 

Laban  ran  out  unto  the  man  unto  the  well. 

Genesis,  xxiv.  29. 

Since  death's  near,  and  nijiswith  so  much  force. 
We  must  meet  first,  and  intercept  his  course. Dryd. 

He  ran  up  the  ridges  of  the  rocks  amain.  Dryd. 

Let  a  snoe-boy  clean  your  shoes  and  run  of 
errands.  Swift. 

2.  To  use  the  legs  in  motion. 

Seldom  there  is  need  of  this,  till  young  children 
can  run  about.  Locke. 

3.  To  move  in  a  hurry. 

The  priest  and  people  run  about. 
And  at  the  ports  all  thronging  out. 
As  if  their  safety  were  to  quit 
Their  mother.  Ben  Jonson. 

4.  To  pass  on  the  surface,  not  through 
the  air. 

The  Lord  sent  thunder,  and  the  fire  ran  along 
upon  the  ground.  Exodus,  is.  25, 

5.  To  rush  violently. 
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Let  not  thy  voice  be  hsard,  lest  angry  fellows  run 
upon  thee,  and  thou  lose  thy  life.  Judges,  xviii.  25. 

Now  by  the  winds  and  raging  waves  I  swear, 
Your  safety  more  than  mine  was  thus  my  cafe'; 
Lest  of  the  guide  bereft,  the  rudder  lost. 
Your  ship  shou'd  run  against  the  rocky  Coast. 

Dryden. 

They  have  avoided  that  rock,  but  run  upon 
another  no  less  dangerous.  Burnet. 

I  discover  those  shoals  of  life,  which  are  con- 
cealed in  order  to  keep  tlie  unwary  from  running 
upon  them.  Addiion. 

6.  To  take  a  course  at  sea. 

Running  under  the  island  Clauda,  we  had  much 
work  to  come  by  the  boat.  Acts,  xxvii.  16. 

7.  To  contend  in  a  race. 

A  horse-boy,  being  lighter  than  you,  may  be 
trusted  to  run  races  with  less  damage  to  the  horses. 

Swift. 

8.  To  flee  ;  not  to  stand.    It  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  away  in  this  sense. 

The  difference  between  the  valour  of  the  Irish 
rebels  and  the  Spaniards  was,  that  the  one  ran 
away  before  they  were  charged,  and  the  otliei 
straight  after.  Bacon. 

I  do  not  see  a  face 
Worthy  a  man  ;  that  dares  look  up  and  stand 
One  thunder  out ;  but  downward  all  like  beasts 
Running  away  at  every  flash.  Ben  Jonson, 

The  rest  dispers'd  run,  some  disguis'd. 
To  unknown  coasts  :  some  to  the  shores  do  fly. 

Daniel. 

They,  when  they're  out  of  hopes  of  flying,  "• 
Will  run  away  from  death  by  dying.  Hudibras. 
Your  child  shrieks,  and  runs  away  at  a  frog. 

Locke. 

9.  To  go  away  by  stealth. 

My  conscience  will  serve  nie  to  run  from  this 
Jew,  my  master.        Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

1 0.  To  emit  or  let  flow  any  liquid. 

My  statues. 
Like  a  fountain,  with  a  hundred  spouts. 
Did  run  pure  blood.  Shakesp.  Julius  Casar. 

I  command,  that  the  conduit  run  nothing  but 
claret.  Shakesp. 

In  some  houses,  wainscots  will  sweat,  so  that 
they  will  almost  rim  with  water.  Bacon. 
Rivers  run  potable  gold.  Milton' 
Caicus  roll'd  a  crimson  flood, 
And  Thebes  ran  red  with  her  own  natives  blood. 

Dryden, 

The  greatest  vessel,  when  full,  if  you  pour  in 
still,  it  must  run  out  some  way,  and  the  more  it 
runs  out  at  one  side,  the  less  it  runs  out  at  the 
other.  Temple, 

11.  To  flow ;  to  stream  ;  to  have  a  cuiTcnt; 
not  to  stagnate. 

Innumerable  islands  were  covered  with  flowers, 
and  interwoven  with  shining  seas  that  ran  among 
them.  Addison. 

Her  fields  he  cloath'd,  and  chear'd  her  blasted 
face 

With  running  fountains  and  with  springing  grass. 

Addison, 

See  daisies  open,  rivers  run.  Pamel. 

12.  To  be  liquid  ;  to  be  fluid. 

In  lead  melted,  when  it  beginneth  to  congeal, 
make  a  little  hole,  in  which  put  quicksilver 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  linen,  and  it  will  fix  and 
run  no  more,  and  endure  the  hammer.  Bacon, 

Stiff  with  eternal  ice,  and  hid  in  snow, 
The  mountains  stands ;  nor  can  the  rising  sun 
Unfix  her  frosts,  and  teach  'em  how  to  run. 

Addison. 

As  wax  dissolves,  as  ice  begins  to  run. 
And  trickle  into  drops  before  the  sun. 
So  melts  the  youth.  Addismi's  Ovid, 

13.  To  be  fusible;  to  melt. 

Her  form  glides  through  me,  and  my  heart  gives 
way  ; 

This  iron  heart,  which  no  impression  took 
From  wars,  melts  down,  and  runs,  if  she  but  look. 

Dryden. 

Sussex  iron  ores  run  freely  in  the  fire. 

Woodvicerd. 

14.  To  fuse ;  to  melt. 
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Your  iron  must  not  burn  in  the  fire ;  that  is, 
rjtn  or  melt;  for  then  it  will  be  brittle.  Moxon. 

15.  To  pass ;  to  proceed. 

You,  having  ru»i  through  so  much  publick  busi 
ness,  have  found  out  the  secret  so  little  known 
that  there  is  a  time  to  give  it  over.  Temple. 

If  there  remains  an  eternity  to  us  after  tlie  short 
revolution  of  time  we  so  swiftly  rim  over  here 
'tis  clear,  that  all  the  happiness,  that  can  be  ima- 
gined in  this  fleeting  state,  is  not  valuable  in  res- 
pect of  the  future.  Locke. 

16.  To  flow  as  periods  or  metre  ;  to  have 
a  cadence:  as,  the  lines  run  smoothly. 

1 7-  To  go  away  ;  to  vanish  ;  to  pass. 

As  fast  as  our-  time  runs,  we  should  be  very  glad 
in  most  parts  of  our  lives  that  it  ran  much  faster. 

Addison 

18.  To  have  a  legal  course;  to  be  prac- 
tised. 

Customs  run  only  upon  our  goods  imported  or 
exported,  and  that  nut  once  for  all;  whereas  in- 
terest runs  as  well  upon  our  ships  as  goods,  and 
must  be  yearly  paid.  Child. 

[9.  To  have  a  course  in  any  direction. 
A  hound  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry  foot 
well.  Shakesp. 
Little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
,Su  runs  against  all  reason.         Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

That  punishment  follows  not  in  this  life  the 
breach  of  this  rule,  and  consequently  has  not  the 
force  of  a  law,  in  countries  where  the  generally 
allowed  practice  runs  counter  to  it,  is  evident. 

Locke. 

Had  the  present  war  run  against  us,  and  all  our 
attacks  upon  the  enemy  been  vain,  it  might  look 
like  a  degree  of  frenzy  to  be  determined  on  so  im- 
practicable an  undertaking.  Addison. 

.0.  To  pass  in  thought  or  speech. 

Cou'd  you  hear  the  annals  of  our  fate  ; 
Through  such  a  train  of  woes  if  I  should  run, 
The  day  wou'd  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done. 

Dryden. 

By  reading,  a  man  antedates  his  life  ;  and  this 
way  of  running  up  beyond  one's  nativity,  is  bet- 
ter than  Plato's  pre-existence.  Collier. 

Virgil,  in  his  first  Georgick,  has  run  into  a  set 
of  precepts  foreign  to  his  subject.  Addison. 

Raw  and  injudicious  writers  propose  one  thing 
for  their  subject,  and  run  off  to  another.  Fetton. 

J .  To  1)6  mentioned  cursorily,  or  in  few 
words. 

The  whole  runs  on  short,  like  articles  in  an  ac- 
count, whereas,  if  the  subject  were  fully  explained, 
each  of  them  might  take  up  half  a  page. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

2.  To  have  a  continual  tenour  of  any 
kind. 

Discourses  ran  thus  among  the  clearest  observ- 
ers :  it  was  said,  that  the  prince,  without  any  ima- 
ginable stain  of  his  religion,  had,  by  the  sight  of 
foreign  courts,  much  corroborated  his  judgment. 

Wotton's  Buckingham. 

The  king's  ordinary  style  runneth,  our  sovereign 
lord  the  king.  Saunderson. 

3.  To  be  busied  upon. 

His  grisly  beard  his  pensive  bosom  sought. 
And  all  on  Lausus  ran  his  restless  thouglit.  Dryd. 

When  we  desire  any  thing,  our  minds  run 
wholly  on  the  good  circumstances  of  it ;  when  'tis 
obtained,  our  minds  run  wholly  on  the  bad  ones. 

Swifl. 

4.  To  be  popularly  known. 

Men  gave  them  their  own  names,  by  which 
they  run  a  great  while  in  Rome.  Temple. 

5.  To  have  reception,  success,  or  con- 
tinuance: as,  the  pamphlet  ran  much 
among  the  lower  people. 

6.  To  go  on  by  succession  of  parts. 
She  saw  with  joy  the  line  immortal  run, 

Each  sire  imprest,  and  glaring  in  his  son.  Pope. 

7.  To  proceed  in  a  train  of  conduct. 

If  you  suspend  your  indignation  against  my 
brother,  till  you  can  derive  from  him  better  testi- 
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mony  of  his  intent,  you  should  run  a  certain 
course.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

28.  To  pass  into  some  change. 

Is  it  really  desirable,  that  there  should  be  such 
a  being  in  the  world  as  takes  care  of  the  frame  of 
it,  that  it  do  not  ru7i  into  confusion  and  ruin  of 
mankind  ?  Tillotson. 

Wonder  at  my  patience  ! 
Have  1  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  my  breast, 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted 

Addison. 

20.  To  pass. 

We  have  many  evils  to  prevent,  and  much  dan- 
ger to  rim  through.  Taylor. 

30.  To  proceed  in  a  certain  order. 

Day  yet  wants  much  of  his  race  to  rtin.  Milton. 

Thus  in  a  circle  runs  the  peasant's  pain, 
And  the  year  rolls  within  itself  again,  Dryden. 

This  church  is  very  rich  in  relicks,  which  run 
up  as  high  as  Daniel  and  Abraham.  Addison. 

Milk  by  boiling  will  change  to  yellow,  and  run 
through  all  the  intermediate  degrees,  till  it  stops 
in  an  intense  red.  Arbuthnot. 

31.  To  be  in  force. 

The  owner  hath  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  eight 
years  profits  of  his  lands,  before  he  cometh  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  process  tbatrun7ieth  against  him 

Bacon 

Tlie  time  of  instance  shall  not  commence  or  run 
till  after  contestation  of  suit.     Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

32.  To  be  generally  received. 

Neither  was  he  ignorant  what  report  run  of  liim 
self,  and  how  he  had  lost  the  hearts  of  his  sub- 
jects. Knolles. 

33.  To  be  carried  on  in  any  manner. 
Concessions,  that  rim  as  high  as  any,  the  most 

charitable  protestants  make.  Atterbury 
In  popisli  countries  the  power  of  the  clergy  runs 
higher  and  excommunication  is  more  formidable. 

Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

34.  To  have  a  track  or  course. 
Searching  the  ulcer  with  my  probe,  the  sinus 

run  up  above  the  orifice.         Wiseman's  Surgery. 

One  led  me  over  those  parts  of  the  mines,  where 
metalline  veins  run.  Boyle. 

35.  To  pass  irregularly. 

The  planets  do  not  of  themselves  move  in  curve 
lines,  but  are  kept  in  them  by  some  attractive 
force,  which  if  once  suspended,  they  would  for 
ever  run  out  in  right  lines.  Cheyne. 

36.  To  make  a  gradual  progress. 

The  wing'd  colonies 
There  settling,  seize  the  sweets  the  blossoms  yield. 
And  a  low  murmur  runs  along  the  field.  Pope. 

37.  To  be  predominant. 

This  run  in  the  head  of  a  late  writer  of  natural 
history,  who  is  not  wont  to  have  the  most  lucky 
liits  in  the  conduct  of  his  thoughts.  Woodward. 

38.  To  tend  in  growth. 

A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds  ; 
therefore  let  him  seasonably  water  the  one,  and 
destroy  the  other.  Bacon. 

39.  To  grow  exuberantly. 

Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  whose  branches  run 
over  the  wall.  Genesis,  xlix.  22. 

Study  your  race,  or  the  soil  of  your  family  will 
dwindle  into  cits,  or  run  into  wits.  Tatler. 

If  the  richness  of  the  ground  cause  turnips  to 
rii7i  to  leaves,  treading  down  the  leaves  will  help 
their  rooting.  Mortimer. 

In  some,  who  have  run  up  to  men  without  a 
a  liberal  education,  many  great  qualities  are 
darkened.  Felton. 

Magnanimity  may  run  up  to  profusion  or  ex- 
travagance. Pope. 

40.  To  excern  pus  or  matter. 

Whether  his  flesh  rim  with  his  issue,  or  be  stop- 
ped, it  is  his  uncleanness.  Leviticus,  xiii.  3. 

41.  To      become  irregular;  to  change  to 
something  wild. 

Many  have  run  out  of  their  wits  for  women. 

1  Esdras,  iv. 

Our  king  return'd, 
The  muse  ran  mad  to  see  her  exil'd  lord  ; 
On  the  crack'd  stage  the  bedlam  heroes  roar'd. 

Granville. 
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42.  To  get  by  artifice  or  fraud. 
Hath  publick  faith,  like  a  young  heir. 

For  this  taken  up  all  sorts  of  ware. 
And  run  int'  ev'ry  tradesman's  book. 
Till  both  turn'd  bankrupts?  Hudibras. 
Run  in  trust,  and  pay  for  it  out  of  your  wages. 

Swift. 

43.  To  fall  by  haste^  passion,  or  folly,  into 
fault  or  misfortune. 

If  thou  reniemb'rest  not  the  slightest  folly. 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into  ; 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd.  Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

Solyman  himself,  in  punishing  the  perjury  of 
another,  ran  into  wilful  perjury  himself,  pervert- 
ing the  commendation  of  justice,  which  he  had 
so  much  desired,  by  his  most  bloody  and  unjust 
sentence.  Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks. 

From  not  using  it  right,  come  all  those  mistakes 
we  rim  into  in  our  endeavours  after  happiness. 

Locke. 

44.  To  fall;  to  pass;  to  make  transition. 

In  the  middle  of  a  rainbow,  the  colours  are 
sufficiently  distinguished  ;  but  near  the  borders 
they  run  into  one  another,  so  that  you  hardly 
know  how  to  limit  the  colours.  Watts. 

45.  To  have  a  general  tendency. 
Temperate  climates  rim  into  moderate  govern- 
ments, and  the  extremes  into  despotick  power. 

Swift. 

46.  To  proceed  as  on  a  ground  or  prin- 
ciple. 

It  is  a  confederating  with  him,  to  whom  the 
sacrifice  is  oifered :  for  upon  that  the  apostle's 
argument  runs.  Atterbury. 

47.  To  go  on  with  violence. 

Tarquin,  running  into  all  the  methods  of  tyran- 
ny, after  a  cruel  reign  was  expelled.  Swift. 

48.  To  run  after.    To  search  for ;  to  en- 
deavour at,  though  out  of  the  way. 

The  mind,  upon  the  suggestion  of  any  new  no- 
tion runs  after  similies,  to  make  it  the  clearer  to 
itself ;  which,  thougli  it  may  be  useful  in  explain- 
ing our  thoughts  to  others,  is  no  right  method  to 
settle  true  notions  in  ourselves.  Locke. 

49.  To  run  away  with.    To  hurry  with- 
out deliberation  or  consent. 

Thoughts  will  not  be  directed  what  objects  to 
pursue,  but  run  away  with  a  man  in  pursuit  of 
those  ideas  they  have  in  view.  Locke. 

50.  To  run  in  with.  To  close  ;  to  comply. 
Though  Ramus  run  in  with  the  first  reformers 

of  learning  in  his  opjiosition  to  Aristotle  ;  yet  he 
has  given  us  a  plausible  system.  Baker. 

51.  To  run  on.    To  be  continued. 

If,  through  our  too  much  security,  the  same 
should  run  on,  soon  might  we  feel  our  estate 
brought  to  those  lamentable  terms,  whereof  this 
hard  and  heavy  sentence  was  by  one  of  the  an- 
cients uttered.  Hooker. 

52.  To  run  on.     To  continue  the  same 
course. 

Running  on  with  vain  prolixity,  Drayton. 

53.  To  run  over.    To  be  so  full  as  to 
overflow. 

He  fills  his  famish'd  maw,  his  mouth  runs  o'er 
]'i  With  unchew'd  morsels,  while  he  chums  the  gore. 

Dryden. 

54.  To  run  over.    To  be  so  much  as  to 
overflow. 

Milk  while  it  boils,  or  wine  while  it  works, 
run  over  the  vessels  they  are  in,  and  possess  more 
place  than  when  they  were  cool. 

Digby  on  Bodies. 

55.  To  run  over.    To  recount  cursorily. 

I  shall  rim  them  over  slightly,  remarking  chiefly 
what  is  obvious  to  the  eye.  Ray. 

I  shall  not  rim  over  all  the  particulars,  that 
ivould  shew  what  pains  are  used  to  corrupt  chil- 
dren. Locke 

56.  To  run  over.    To  consider  cursorily. 
These  four  every  man  should  run  over,  before 

he  censure  the  works  he  shall  view. 

Wottan. 
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If  we  run  over  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  we 
shall  only  pass  through  so  many  ditFerent  scenes 
of  poverty.  Addison. 

57.  To  run  over.    To  run  through. 
Should  a  man  run  over  the  whole  circle  of 

earthly  pleasures,  he  would  be  forced  to  complain 
that  pleasure  was  not  satisfaction.  South. 

58.  To  run  out.    To  be  at  an  end. 

When  a  lease  had  run  out,  he  stipulated  with 
the  tenant  to  resign  up  twenty  acres,  without 
lessening  his  rent,  and  no  great  abatement  of  the 
fine.  Sviift. 

59.  To  run  out.    To  spread  exuberantly. 
Insectile  animals,  for  want  of  blood,  run  all  out 

into  legs.  Hammond. 

The  zeal  of  love  runs  out  into  suckers,  like  a 
fruitful  tree.  Taylor's  Rule  of  Holy  Living. 

Some  papers  are  written  with  regularity  ;  others 
run  out  into  the  wildness  of  essays.  Spectator. 

60.  To  run  out.    To  expatiate. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  run  out  into  beautiful 
digressions,  unless  they  are  something  of  a  piece 
with  the  main  design  of  the  Georgick.  Addison. 

On  all  occasions,  she  run  out  extravagantly  in 
praise  of  Hocus.  Arbuthnot. 

They  keep  to  their  text,  and  run  out  upon  the 
power  of  the  pope,  to  the  dimhmtion  of  councils. 

Baker. 

He  shews  his  judgment,  in  not  letting  his  fancy 
run  out  into  long  descriptions.  Broome  on  Odyssey. 

61.  To  run  out.    To  be  wasted  or  ex- 
hausted. 

He  hath  run  out  himself,  and  led  forth 
His  desp'rate  party  with  him  ;  blown  together 
Aids  of  all  kinds.  Ben  Jonson's  Catiline. 

Th'  estate  runs  out,  and  mortgages  are  made. 
Their  fortune  ruin'd,  and  their  fame  betrav'd. 

^ryden. 

S2.  To  run  out.  To  grow  poor  by  ex- 
,  pence  disproportionate  to  income. 

From  growing  riches  with  good  cheer, 
To  running  out  oy  starving  here.  Shakesp. 

So  little  gets  for  what  she  gives. 
We  really  wonder  how  she  lives! 
And  had  her  stock  been  less,  no  doubt. 
She  must  have  long  ago  run  out.  Dryden, 

To  Run.  v.  a. 

1.  To  pierce  ;  to  stab. 

Poor  Romeo  is  already  dead,  run  through  the 
ear  with  a  love  song.     Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Hipparchus,  goiiiw  to  marry ,consulted  Philander 
upon  the  occasion  ;  Philander  represented  his  mis- 
tress in  such  strong  colours,  that  the  next  morn- 
ing he  received  a  cTiallenge,  and  before  twelve  he 
was  ruji  through  the  body.  Spectator. 

I  have  known  several  instances,  where  the 
lungs  run  through  with  a  sword  have  been  conso- 
lidated and  healed.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  force  ;  to  drive. 

In  nature,  it  is  not  convenient  to  consider  every 
difference  that  is  in  things,  and  divide  them  into 
distinct  clases  :  this  v/iurun  us  into  particulars, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  no  general  truth. 

Locke. 

Though  putting  the  mind  unprepared  upon  an 
unusual  stress  may  discourage  it,  yet  this  must  not 
run  it,  by  an  overgreat  shyness  of  difficulties,  into 
a  lazy  sauntering  about  ordinary  things.  Locke. 

A  talkative  person  runs  himself  upon  great  in- 
conveniences, by  blabbing  out  his  own  or  others 
secrets.  Ray, 

3.  To  force  into  any  way  or  form; 

Some,  used  to  mathematical  figures,  give  a 
preference  to  the  methods  of  that  science  in  di- 
vinity or  politick  enquiries ;  others,  accustomed 
to  retired  speculations,  run  natural  philosophy 
into  metaphj'sical  notions.  Locke. 

What  is  raised  in  the  day,  settles  in  the  night ; 
and  its  cold  runs  the  thin  juices  into  thick  sizy 
substances.  Cheyne. 

The  daily  complaisance  of  gentlemen  runs  them 
into  variety  of  expressions  ;  whereas  your  scholars 
are  more  close,  and  frugal  of  their  words,  Felton. 

4.  To  drive  with  violence. 

They  ran  the  ship  aground.       Acts,  xxvii.  41. 
This  proud  Turk  offered  scornfully  to  pass  by 
without  vailing,  which  the  Venetian  captains  not 
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enduring,  set  upon  him  with  sucli  fury,  that  the 
Turks  were  enforced  to  run  both  tlieir  gallies  on 
shore.  Knolles's  History. 

5.  To  melt ;  to  fuse. 

The  purest  gold  must  be       and  washed. FeZtm. 

6.  To  incur  ;  to  fall  into. 

He  runneth  two  dangers,  that  he  shall  not  be 
faithfully  counselled,  and  that  he  shall  have  hurt- 
ful counsel  given.  Bacon, 

The  tale  1  tell  is  only  of  a  cock. 
Who  had  not  run  the  hazard  of  his  life. 
Had  he  believ'd  his  dream,  and  not  his  wife.  Dryd. 

Consider  the  hazard  1  have  run  to  see  you  here. 

Dryden. 

0  that  I  could  now  prevail  with  any  one  to 
count  up  what  he  hath  got  by  his  most  beloved 
sins,  what  a  dreadful  danger  he  rims.  Calamy. 

1  shall  ruji  the  danger  of  being  suspected  to 
have  forgot  what  I  am  about.  Locke. 

7.  To  venture  ,  to  hazard. 

He  would  himself  be  in  the  Highlands  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  run  his  fortune  with  them. 

Clarendon. 

Take  here  her  reliques  aod  her  gods,  to  run 
With  them  thy  fate,  with  them  new  walls  expect. 

Denham. 

A  wretched  exil'd  crew 
Resolv'd,  and  willing  under  my  command. 
To  run  all  hazards  both  of  sea  and  land.  Dryden. 

8.  To  import  or  export  without  duty. 

Heavy  impositions  lessen  the  import,  and  are  a 
strong  temptation  of  running  goods.  Swijt. 

9.  To  prosecute  in  thought. 

To  run  the  world  back  to  its  first  original,  and 
view  nature  in  its  cradle,  to  trace  the  outgoings  of 
the  ancient  of  days  in  the  first  instance  of  his'cre- 
ative  power,  is  a  research  too  great  for  mortal 
enquiry.  South. 

The  world  hath  not  stood  so  long,  but  we  can 
still  rim  it  up  to  artless  ages  when  mortals  lived 
by  plain  nature.  Burnet. 

I  would  gladly  understand  the  formatinn  of  a 
soul,  and  run  it  up  to  its  punclum  salieiis.  Collier. 

I  present  you  with  some  peculiar  thoughts,  ra- 
ther than  run  a  needless  treatise  upon  the  subject 
at  length.  Felton, 

10.  To  push. 

Some  English  speakers  run  their  hands  into 
their  pockets  others  look  with  great  attention  on  a 
piece  of  blank  paper.  Addison. 

11.  To  run  down.  To  chase  to  weari- 
ness. 

They  ran  down  a  stag,  and  the  ass  divided  the 
prey  very  honestly.  L'  Estrange. 

12.  To  run  down.  To  crush;  to  over- 
bear. 

Though  out-numhcr'd,  overthrown. 
And  by  the  fate  of  war  run  down. 
Their  duty  never  was  defeated.  Hudibras. 

Some  corrupt  affections  in  the  soul  urge  him 
on  with  such  impetuous  fury,  that,  when  we  see 
a  mail  overborn  and  run  down  by  them,  we  can- 
not but  pity  the  person,  while  we  abhor  the  crime 

South 

It  is  no  such  hard  matter  to  convince  or  run 
down  a  drunkard,  and  to  answer  any  pretences  he 
can  allege  for  his  sin.  South. 

The  common  cry 
Then  ran  you  down  for  your  rank  loyalty  .Dryden. 

Religion  is  run  down  by  the  license  of  these 
times.  Bei'keley. 

13.  This  is  one  of  the  words  which  serves 
for  use  when  other  words  are  wanted, 
and  has  therefore  obtained  a  great  mul- 
tiplicity of  relations  and  intentions ; 
but  it  may  be  observed  always  to  retain 
much  of  its  primitive  idea,  and  to  imply 
progression,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
progressive  violence. 

Run.  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Act  of  running. 

The  ass  sets  up  a  hideous  bray,  and  fetches  a 
run  at  them  open  mouth.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Course  ;  motion. 
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Want  of  motion,  whereby  the  run  of  humours 
is  stayed,  furthers  putrefaction,  -  Bacon. 

3.  Flow ;  cadence. 

He  no  where  uses  any  softness,  or  any  run  of 
verses  to  please  the  ear.  Broome  on  Odyssey. 

4.  Course;  process. 

5.  Way  ;  will ;  uncontrolled  course. 

Talk  of  some  other  subject;  the  thoughts  of  it 
make  me  mad  ;  our  family  must  have  their  run. 

Arbuthnot. 

6.  Long  reception ;  continued  success. 

It  is  impossible  for  detached  papers  to  have  a 
general  run  or  long  continuance,  if  not  diversified 
with  humour.  Addism. 

7.  Modish  clamour. 

You  cannot  but  have  observed,  what  a  violent 
run  there  is  among  too  many  weak  people  against 
university  education.  Swift. 

8.  At  the  long  run.  In  fine;  in  conclu- 
sion ;  at  the  end. 

They  produce  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  for  the  most 
part  mortal  in  the  long  nun  of  the  disease.  Wisem, 

Wickedness  may  prosper  for  a  while,  hut  attfte 
long  run,  he  that  sets  all  knaves  at  worlc,  will  pay 
them.  L'Estrange. 

Shuffling  may  serve  for  a  time,  but  truth  will 
most  certainly  carry  it  at  the  lotig  run.  L'Estrange. 
Hath  falsehood  proved  at  tlie  long  run  more  for  the 
advancement  of  his  estate  than  truth  ?  Tillolson. 

Ru'n  AGATE,  n,  s.    [corrupted  from  re- 

ne^at,  Fr.]  A  fugitive ;  rebel ;  apostate. 

The  wretch  compel'd,  a  rurmgate  became, 
And  learn'dwhat  ilia  miser  state  doth  breed. Sidney. 

God  bringeth  the  prisoners  out  of  captivity; 
but  letteth  the  runagates  continue  in  scarceness. 

Psalm  Ixviiii  6. 

I  dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure. 
More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed.  Shak. 

As  Cain,  after  he  had  slain  Abel,  had  no  certain 
abiding  ;  so  the  Jews,  after  they  had  crucified  the 
Son  of  God,  became  runagates,  Raleigh. 

Ru'naway.  n.  s.  [run  and  a7vai/.'\  One 
that  flies  from  danger ;  one  who-.departs 
by  stealth ;  a  fugitive. 

Come  at  once. 
For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  runaway. 
And  we  are  staid  for.  Shakesp. 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled  ? 
Speak  in  some  bush ;  where  dost  thou  hide  thy 
head Sliakesp. 

RuNDLE.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from  roundte, 
of  roMwrf.] 

1.  A  round  ;  a  step  of  a  ladder. 

The  angels  did  not  fiy,  but  mounted  the  ladder 
by  degrees  ;  we  are  to  consider  the  several  steps 
and  rundles  we  are  to  ascend  by.  Duppa, 

2,  A  peritrochium ;  something  put  round 
an  axis. 

The  third  mechanical  faculty,  stiled,  axis  in 
peritrochio,  consists  of  an  axis  or  cylinder,  having 
a  rundle  about  it,  wherein  are  fastened  divers 
spokes,  by  which  the  whole  may  be  turned  round. 

Wilkins's  Mathematical  Magick, 

Ru'ndlet.  n.  s.  [perhaps  runlet  or 
roundlef.]    A  small  barrel. 

Set  a  rundlet  of  verjuice  over  against  the  sun  in 
summer,  to  see  whether  it  will  sweeten.  Bacon. 

Rung,  pi-et.  and  part.  pass,  of  ring. 

The  heav'ns  and  all  the  constellations  rung-.MiZt. 
Ru'nnel.  M.  s.    [from  rww.]    A  rivulet; 
a  small  brook. 
With  murmur  loud,  down  from  the  mountain's 
side, 

A  little  runnel  tumbled  neere  the  place.  Fairfax, 
Ru'nner.  n,  s.    [from  run.] 

1.  One  that  runs. 

2.  A  racer. 

Fore-spent  with  toil,  as  ritnnei'S  with  a  race, 
I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe.  Shakesp. 

Here  those  that  in  the  rapid  course  delight. 
The  rival  runners  without  order  stand.  Dryden. 

3.  A  messenger. 
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To  Tonson  or  LiiUot  liis  lodgings  nre  better 
known  tliat  to  the  runners  of  the  post-odice. 

Swif  t  to  Pope. 

A  shooting  sprig. 

In  every  root  there  will  be  one)-u»mer,which  hath 
ittle  buds  on  it,  which  nia^'  he  cut  into.  Mortimer. 

One  of  the  stones  of  a  mill. 

The  mill  goes  much  heavier,  by  tlie  stone  Ihey 
;all  the  runner  being  so  large.  Mm  timer. 

[Erythropus.]  A  bird,  Ainstvorth. 
u'nnet.  n.  s.  [jejiunnen,  Sax.  coagu- 
lated.] A  liquor  made  by  steeping  the 
stomach  of  a  calf  in  hot  water,  and  used 
to  coagulate  milk  for  curds  and  cheese. 
It  is  sometimes  written  rennet. 

The  railk  of  the  fig  hath  the  quality  of  a  runnet 
0  gather  cheese.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

It  coagulates  the  hlood,as  runnet  turns  milk.  JlJirre. 

The  milk  in  the  stomach  of  calves,  coagulated 
)y  the  runnet,  is  rendered  fluid  by  the  gall  in  the 
iuodenuni.  Arbuthnot, 

J  NNING.  adj.    Kept  for  the  race. 

He  will  no  more  complain  of  the  frowns  of  the 
vorld,  or  a  small  cure,  or  the  want  of  a  patron, 
han  he  will  complain  of  the  want  of  a  laced  coat, 
tr  a  running-horse.  ■  Law. 

j'nnion.  n.  s.  [rognant,  Fr.  scrub- 
bing.]   A  paltry  scurvy  wretch. 

You  witch  !  you  poulcat !  you  runnion  ! Shahesp. 
JNT.  n.  s.  [runte,  in  the  Teutonick  dia  - 
lects, signifies  a  bull  or  cow,  and  is  used 
in  contempt  by  us  for  small  cattle  ;  as 
kefi/l,  the  Welsh  term  for  a  horse,  is  used 
for  a  worthless  horse.]  Any  animal  small 
below  the  natural  growth  of  the  kind. 

Reforming  Tweed 
iath  sent  us  runts  even  of  her  churches  breed. 

Cleaveland. 

Of  tame  pigeons,  are  croppers,  carriers,  and 
^  runts.  Walton. 

This  overgrown  runt  has  struck  oif  his  heels, 
owered  his  foretop.and  contracted  his  figare.  Addis. 
j'PTlON.  71.  s.  [ruptus,  Lat.]  Breach; 
solution  of  continuity.  " 

The  plenitude  of  vessels  or  plethora  causes  an  ex- 
ravasion  of  blood,  hy  ruption  or  apertion.T-F«f  man. 

I'PTURE.  n.  s.  [ruptwe,  f  r.  from  rup- 
'us,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  breaking;  state  of  being 
aroken ;  solution  of  continuity. 

Th'  egg,  • 

iursting  with  kindly  rupture,  forth  disclos'd 
'heir  callow  young.  Milton. 

A  lute  string  will  bear  a  hundred  weight  with- 
ut  rupture,  but  at  the  same  time  cannot  exert  its 
lasticity.  Arbuthnot. 

The  diets  of  infants  ought  to  be  extremely  thin, 

ch  as  lengthen  the  fibres  without  rupture.  Arbuth. 
A  breach  of  peace  ;  open  hostility. 

When  the  parties,  that  divide  the  common- 
'ealth,  come  to  a  rupture,  it  seems  eveiy  man's 
uty  to  chuse  a  side.  Swift. 

Burstenness  ;  hernia ;  preternatural 
ruption  of  the  gut. 

The  rupture  of  the  groin  or  scrotum  is  the  mqst 
)nimon  species  of  hernia.  Sharp's  SurgSy. 

Ru'PTURE.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
I'eak ;  to  burst ;  to  suffer  disruption. 

The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  membranes,  if  rup- 
red,  absorb  the  extra vasated  blood.  Sharp. 

PTUREWORT,  n.  s.  herniaria,  Lat.] 
L  plant. 

RAL.  adj.  [rural,  Fr.  ruralis,  from 
ura,  Lat.]  Country ;  existing  in  the 
ountry,  not  in  cities  ;  suiting  the  coun- 
y;  resembling  the  country. 

]-ady,  reserved  to  do  pastor  company  honour, 
lining  your  sweet  voice  to  the  rural  musick  of 
desert,        ,  Sidney. 

Vou  U. 
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Here  is  a  rural  fellow. 
That  will  not  be  deny'd  your  highness'  presence  ; 
He  brings  you  figs.  Shakesp.  CymbeUne. 

We  turn 

To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rurai  grows.  TAoms. 
Rura'lity.  1  n.  s.  [from  rur'al.]  The 
Ru'ralness.  /     quality  of  being  rural. 

Diet. 

Ru'ricolist.  n.  s.  [ruricola,  Lat,]  An 

inhabitant  of  the  country.  Diet. 
Ruri'genous.  adj.  [riira  and  gigno, 

Lat.]  Born  in  the  country.  Diet. 
RUSE.  n.  s.  [Fr.]    Cunning ;  artifice ; 

little  stratagem;  trick;  wile;  fraud; 

deceit.    A  French  word  neither  elegant 

nor  necessary. 
I  might  here  add  much  concerning  the  wiles 

and  ruses,  which  these  timid  creatures  use  to  save 

themselves.  -Kay. 

RUSH.  n.  s.  [juncus,  Lat.  jiij-c,  Sax.] 

1.  A  plant. 

A  rush  hath  a  flower  composed  of  many  leaves, 
which  are  placed  orbicularly,  and  expand  in  form 
of  a  rose  ;  from  tlie  centre  of  which  rises  the 
pointal,  which  afterward  becomes  a  fruit  or  husk, 
which  is  generally  three-cornered,  opening  into 
three  parts,  and  full  of  roundish  seeds  :  they  are 
planted  with  great  care  on  the  banks  of  the  sea  in 
Holland,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  from  wash- 
ing away  the  earth  ;  for  the  roots  of  these  rushes 
fasten  themselves  very  deep  in  the  ground,  and 
mat  themselves  near  the  surface,  so  as  to  hold  the 
earth  closely  together.  ,  Miller. 

He  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love  ;  in 
which  cage  of  rushes  1  am  sure  you  are  not  prisoner. 

Shakesp. 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast, 
And  he  retires.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Is  supper  ready,  the  house  trimm'd,  rushes 
sfrew'd,  cobwebs  swept  ?  Shakesp. 

Your  farm  requites  your  pains  ; 
Though  j-zishes  overspread  the  neighb'ring  plains. 

Dryden. 

2.  Any  thing  proverbially  worthless. 

Not  a  rush  matter,  whether  apes  go  on  four 
legs  or  tv/o.  L' Estrange. 

John  Bull's  friendship  is  not  v/ortharush.Arhuth. 

Rush-candle,  n.  s.  [rush  and  eandle.] 
A  small  blinking  taper,  made  by  strip- 
ping a  rush,  except  one  small  stripe  of  the 
bark  which  holds  the  pith  together,  and 
dipping  it  in  tallow. 

Be  it  moon  or  sun,  or  what  you  please  ; 
And  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush-candle. 
Henceforth  it  shall  be  so  for  me.  Shakesp. 

If  your  influence  be  quite  dam  'd  up 
With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper. 
Though  a  rush-candle  from  the  wicker  hole 
Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us.  Milton. 

To  Rush.  v.  n.  [Jjpeoj-an,  Sax.]  To 
move  with  violence  ;  to 
multuous  rapidity, 

Goreias  removed  out  of  the  camp  by  night,  to 
the  ena  he  might  rusk  upon  the  camp  of  the  Jews. 

1  Mac.  iv.  2. 

Every  one  that  was  a  warrior  rushed  out  upon 
them.  Judith. 

Armies  rtish  to  battle  in  the  clouds.  Milton. 

Why  wilt  thou  rush  to  certain  death,  and  rage 
In  rash  attempts  beyond  thy  tender  age, 
Betray'd  by  pious  love  Dryden's  Virgil. 

Desperate  should  he  rush,  and  lose  his  life, 
With  odds  oppress'd.  Dryden's  JEne'is. 

They  will  always  strive  to  be  good  christians, 
but  never  think  it  to  be  a  part  of  religion,  to  rusli 
into  the  ofifice  of  princes  or  Ainisters.  Spratt. 

You  say,  the  sea 
Does  with  its  waves  fall  backward  to  the  West, 
And,  thence  repell'd,  advances  to  the  East ; 
While  this  revolving  motion  does  indure, 
The  deep  must  reel,  and  rush  from  shoar  to  shoar. 

Blackmore, 

With  a  rushing  sound  th'  assembly  bend 
Diverse  their  steps.  Pope's  Odyssey. 
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Novf  sunk  the  sun  from  his  aereal  height, 
And  o'er  the  shaded  billows  rush'd  the  night. Pope. 

Rush,  w,  5.  [from  the  verb.]  Violent 
course. 

A  gentleman  of  his  train  spurred  up  his  horse, 
and  with  a  violent  rush  severed  him  from  the  duke. 

Wolton. 

Him  wliile  fresh  and  fragrant  time 
Clierisht  in  his  golden  prime. 
The  rusli  of  death's  unruly  wave 
Swept  him  oft' into  his  grave.  Crashaw 

Cruel  Auster  thitlier  hy'd  him. 
And  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast, 
Sham'd  not  spitefully  to  cast 
All  his  leaves  so  fresh,  so  sweet.  Crasha^v. 
Ru'SHY.  adj.  [from  rush.] 

1.  Abounding  with  rushes. 

In  rushy  grounds,  springs  are  found  at  the  first 
spit-     .   .  Mortimer. 

The  timid  hare  to  some  lone  seat 
Retir'd  ;  the  rushy  fen  or  rugged  furze.  Thomson. 

2.  Made  of  rushes. 

What  knight  like  him  could  toss  the  rushy  lance 

Tickel. 

Rusk.  n.  s.    Hard  bread  for  stores. 

The  lady  sent  me  divers  presents  of  fruits,  su- 
gar, and  rusk.  Raleigh. 

Ru'sma.  71.  s.  A  brown  and  light  iron 
substance,  with  half  as  much  quicklime 
steeped  in  water,  the  Turkish  women 
make  their  psilothron,  to  take  off  their 
hair.  Grew. 

Ru'ssET.  adj.  [rousset,  Fr.  russus,  Lat.] 

1.  Reddishly  brown.  Such  is  the  colour 
of  apples  called  I'ussctings. 

'J'he  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill.  Shak. 

Our  summer  such  a  russet  livery  wears, 
As  in  a  garment  often  dy'd  appears.  Dryden. 

2.  Netvton  seems  to  use  it  for  grey;  but,  if 
the  etymology  be  regarded,  improperly. 

This  white  spot  was  immediately  encompassed 
with  a  dark  grey  or  russet,  and  that  dark  grey 
with  the  colours  of  the  first  iris.  Newton's  Opticks. 

3.  Coarse;  homespun;  rustick.  It  is  much 
used  in  descriptions  of  the  manners  and 
dresses  of  the  country,  I  suppose,  be- 
cau.«e  it  was  formerly  the  colour  of  rus- 
tick dress ;  in  some  places,  the  rusticks 
still  dye  cloaths  spun  at  home  with  bark, 
which  must  make  them  7'usset. 

TafFata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise. 
Figures  pedantical :  these  summer  flies 
Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation  : 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  exprest 
In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersy  noes.  Shakesp 

Russet,  n.  s.  Country  dress.  See 
Russet,  adj.  ■ 

The  Dorick  dialect  has  a  sweetness  in  its 
clownishness,  like  a  fair  shepherdess  in  her  coun- 
try russet.  Dryden. 

Ru'SSET. 
Ru'SSETII 
apples  from  their  colour. 

The  russet  pearmain  is  a  very  pleasant  fruit,  con- 
tinuing long  on  the  tree,  and  in  the  conservatory 
partakes  both  of  the  russeti7ig  and  pearmain  in  co- 
lour and  taste  ;  the  one  side  being  generally  russet, 
and  the  other  streaked  like  a  pearmain.  Mortimer. 

RUST,  n.  s.  [nviyz,  Sax,] 

1.  The  red  desquamation  of  old  iron. 
This  iron  began  at  the  length  to  gather  rust. 

Hooker. 

Rust  eaten  pikes  and  swords  in  time  to  come. 
When  crooked  plows  dig  up  earth's  fertile  womb, 
The  husbandman  shall  oft  discover.   May's  Virgil. 

But  Pallas  came  in  shape  of  rust. 
And  'twixt  the  spring  and  hammer  thrust 
Her  Gorgon  shield,  which  made  the  cock 
Stand  stiff,  as  'twere  transform'd  to  stock.  Hudibras. 
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My  scymitar  got  some  rust  by  the  sea  water. 

Gulliver. 

2.  The  tarnished  or  corroded  surface  of 
any  metal. 

By  dint  of  sword  his  crown  he  shall  increase. 
And  scour  liis  armour  from  the  rust  of  peace.  Dryd, 

3.  Loss  of  power  by  inactivity. 

4.  Matter  bred  by  corruption  or  degene- 
ration. 

Let  her  see  thy  sacred  truths  cleared  from  all 
rust  and  dross  of  human  mixtures.    King  Charles. 
To  Rust.  i;.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  gather  rust ;  to  have  the  surface 
tarnished  or  corroded. 

Her  fallow  leas, 
The  darnel,  hemli)ck,  and  rank  fumitory 
Doth  root  upon,  while  that  the  cutler  rusts. 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagerj-.  Shakesp 
Our  armours  now  may  rust,  our  idle  scymitars 
Hang  by  our  sides  for  ornament,  not  use.  Dryden. 

2.  To  degenerate  in  idleness. 
Must  1  rust  in  Egypt,  never  more 

Appear  in  arms,  and  be  the  chief  of  Greece  ? 

Dryden. 

To  Rust.  v.  a. 

1.  To  make  rusty. 
Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  wi 

rtiM  them.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

2.  To  impair  by  time  or  inactivity. 
RUSTICAL,  adj.  [rusticus,  Lat.  rustique, 

Fr.]    Rough;  savage;  boisterous;  bru 
tal ;  rude. 

On  he  hrought  me  unto  so  bare  a  house,  that  it 
was  the  picture  of  miserable  happiness  and  rich 
beggary,  served  only  by  a  company  of  rustical  vil- 
lains, full  of  sweat  and  dust,  not  one  of  them 
other  than  a  labourer.  Sidney. 

This  is  by  a  rustical  severity  to  banish  all  urba- 
nity, whose  harmless  and  confined  condition  is 
consistent  with  religion.    Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

He  confounds  the  singing  and  dancing  of  the 
satyrs  with  the  rustical  entertainment  of  the  first 
Romans.  Dryden. 
Ru'sTiCALLY.  adv.  [from  rustical.]  Sa- 
vagely ;  rudely ;  inelegantly. 

My  brother  Jaques  he  keeps  at  school, 
And  report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit ; 
For  my  part  lie  keeps  me  rustically  at  home.  Shak. 

Quintius  here  was  horn. 
Whose  sliiEiing  ploughshare  was  in  furrows  worn, 
Met  by  his  trembling  wife,  returning  home. 
And  rustically  juy'd,  as  chief  of  Rome.  Dryden. 

Ru'STlCALNESS.  71.  s.  [from  rusticuL] 
The  quality  of  being  rustical ;  rudeness ; 
savageness. 

To  Ru'STicATE.  V.  n.  [rusticor,  Lat.] 
To  reside  in  the  country. 

My  lady  Scudamore,  from  having  rusticated  in 
your  company  too  long,  pretends  to  open  her  eves 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  sun,  and  to  sleep  be- 
cause it  is  night.  Pope. 

To  Ru'sTiCATE.  V.  a.  To  banish  into  the 
country. 

I  was  deeply  in  love  with  a  milliner,  upon 
which  I  was  sent  away,  or,  in  the  university 
phrase,  rusticated  for  ever.  Spectator. 
RusTl'ciTY.  n.s.  [rusticite,  Fr.  rusticitas, 

from  rusticus,  Lat.] 
1.  Qualities  of  one  that  lives  in  the  coun- 
try ;  simplicity ;  artlessness ;  rudeness ; 
savageness. 

There  presented  himself  a  tall,  clownish,  young 
man,  who  falling  before  the  queen  of  the  fairies, 
desired  that  he  might  have  the  atchievement  of 
any  adventure,  which,  during  the  feast,  might 
happen  ;  that  being  granted,  he  rested  him  on  the 
floor,  unfit  for  a  belter  place  by  h\i rusticity. Spemer. 

The  sweetness  and  rusticity  of  a  pastoral  caimot 
be  so  well  exprest  in  any  other  tongue  as  in  the 
Greek,  when  rightly  niixt  with  the  Dorick  dialect. 

Addison, 
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This  so  general  expence  of  their  time  would;  2 
curtail  the  ordinary  means   of  knowledge,  as  ~ 
'twould  shorten  the  opportunities  of  vice  ;  and  so 
accordingly  an  universal  rusticity  presently  took 
place,  and  stopped  not  till  it  had  over-run  the 
whole  stock  of  mankind.     Woodward's  Nat.  Hist. 
2.  Rural  appearance. 
Ru'sTiCK.  adj.  [rusticus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Rural ;  country. 

By  Lelius  willing  missing  was  the  odds  of  Ih 
Iberian  side,  and  continued  so  in  the  next  by  ll 
excellent  running  of  a  knight,  iliougli  fostered  ; 
by  the  muses,  as  many  limes  the  very  rxistick  peo 
pie  left  both  their  delights  and  profits  to  hearker 
to  his  songs.  Sidney 

2.  Rude  ;  untaught ;  inelegant. 
An  ignorant  clown  cannot  learn  fine  languag 

or  a  courtly  hehaviour,  when  his  rustick  airs  have 
grown  up  with  him  till  the  age  of  forty. 

Watts's  Logich 

3.  Brutal ;  savage. 
My  soul  foreboded  I  should  find  the  bow'r 

Of  some  fell  monster  fierce  with  barb'rous  pow'r  , 
Some  ri(sfic/t  wretch,who  liv'd  in  heav'n'sdespiglit 
Contemning  laws,  and  trampling  on  the  right. 

Pope. 

4.  Artless ;  honest ;  simple. 

5.  Plain  ;  unadorned. 

An  altar  stood,  rustich,  of  grassy  ford.  Milton 
With  unguents  smoo'.li  the  polish'd  marble  slioi 
Where  ancient  Neleus  sat,  a  rustick  throne.  Pope 

Ru'STiCK.  n.  s.    A  clown  ;  a  swain  ;  an 
inhabitant  of  the  country. 

As  nothing  is  so  rude  and  insolent  as  a  wealthy 
rustick,  all  this  his  kindness  is  overlooked,  and  his 
person  most  unworthily  railed  at.  South 

Ru'sTiNESS.  n.  s.  [from  rusty.]  Tlie 

state  of  being  rusty.. 
To  Ru'sTLE.  V.  n.  [Jjruj-tlan,  Sax.]  To 
make  a  low  continued  rattle  ;  to  make  a 
quick  succession  of  small  noises. 
He  is  coming  ;  I  hear  the  straw  rustle.  Shakesp 
Tliis  life 

Is  nobler  than  attending  for  a  check  ; 
Richer,  than  doing  iiolliing  for  a  bauhle ' 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-fur  silk.  Shakesp 
Thick  swarin'd,  both  on  the  ground,  and  in  the 
air 

Brush'd  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings.  Milton 

As  when  we  see  the  winged  winds  engage, 
Rustling  from  everv  quarter  of  the  sky. 
North,  East,  and  VV'est,  in  airy  swiftness  vy. 

Granville. 

All  begin  the  attack  ; 
Fans  clap,  silks  rustle,  and  tough  whalebones 
crack.  Pope. 
Not  less  their  number  than  the  milk-white  swai 
That  o'er  the  winding  of  Cyaster's  springs, 
Stretch  their  long  necks,  and  clap  their  rustling 
wings.  •  Pope. 

Ru'sTY.  adj.  [from  rust.] 

1.  Covered  with  rust ;  infected  with  rust. 

After  a  long  calm  of  peace,  he  was  left  engaged 
in  a  war  with  a  rusty  sword  and  empty  purse. 

Howel. 

Part  scour  the  rusty  shields  with  seam,  and  part 
New  grind  the  blunted  ax.  Dryden's  jEneis. 

2.  Impaired  by  inactivity. 
Hector,  in  his  dull  and  long  continued  truce. 

Is  rusty  grown.  Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

To  Rut.  v.  n.  [ruit,  Fr.]    To  desire  to 

come  together.    Used  of  deer. 
Rut.  n.  s.  [rut,  Fr.] 

1,  Copulation  of  deer. 

The  time  of  going  to  rut  of  deer  is  in  Septem- 
ber; for  that  they  need  the  whole  summer's  feed 
to  make  them  fit  for  generation  ;  and  if  rain  come 
about  the  middle  of  September^  they  go  to  rut 
somewhat  the  sooner.  Bacon. 

The  ground  hereof  was  the  observation  of  this 
part  in  deer  after  immoderate  venery,  and  about 
the  end  of  their  rut.  Brown. 


RYE 

[Route,  Fr.]  The  track  of  a  cartwheel. 

Ainsworth. 

From  hills  raine  waters  headlong  fall. 
That  always  eat  huge  ruts,  which,  met  in  one  bed 
fill  a  vail 

With  sucli  a  confluence  of  streames,  that  on  the 

mountaine  grounds 
Farre  off,  in  frighted  shepherds  eares  the  bustling 
noise  rebounds.  Chapman, 
RUTH.  n.  s.  [from  rue.] 

1 .  Mercy ;  pity  ;  tenderness ;  sorrow  for 
the  misery  of  another.    Out  of  use. 

O  wretch  of  guests,  said  he,  thy  tale  bath  stirred 
My  mind  to  much  ruth.  Chapman. 
All  ruth,  compassion,  mercy  he  forgot.  Fairfax. 
She  fair,  he  full  of  bashfulness  and  truth 
Lov'd  much,  hop'd  little,  and  desired  nought; 
He  durst  not  speak,  by  suit  to  purchase  ruth. 

Fairfax. 

The  better  part  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth 
Chosen  tiuui  hast;  and  they  that  overween, 
And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen. 
No  anger  find  in  thee,  but  pity  and  rutli. 

Miltmi. 

2.  Misery;  sorrow. 
The  Britons,  by  Maximilian  laid  way 

With  wretched  miseries  and  woful  ruth, 

Were  to  those  Pagans  made  an  open  pre3'.Spetii, 

Ru'thful.  arf/.  [ruth  SLiiHi  full]  Rueful; 
woful ;  sorrowful. 

The  inhabitants  seldom  take  a rut7i/ii/ and  reav- 
ing experience  of  those  harms,  which  infectious 
diseases  carry  with  tliem.  Carew. 

Ru'th FULLY,  adv.  [from  ruthful.] 

1.  Wofully  ;  sadly. 
The  flower  of  horse  and  foot,  lost  by  the  valour 

of  the  enemy,  ruthfully  perished.  KnolUs, 

2.  Sorrowfully  ;  mournfully. 

Help  me,  ye  baneful  birds, whose  shrieking  sound 
Is  sign  of  dreary  death,  my  deadly  cries 
Most  ruthjulty  to  tune.  Spenser's  Pastorab, 

3.  Wofully.    In  irony. 
By  this  Minerva's  friend  bereft 

Oileades  of  that  rich  bowl,  and  left  his  lips,  nose, 
eyes 

BiithJ'ully  smear'd.  Cliapman's  Iliads, 

Ru'thless.  adj.  [from  ruth.]  Cruel; 
pitiless  ;  uncompassionate  ;  barbarous. 

What  is  Edward  but  truthless  sea  ? 
What  Clarence  hut  a  quicksand  of  deceit?  Shah." 

The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet ; 
And  when  I  start,  the  cruel  people  laugh.  Shakesp, 
His  archers  circle  nie  ;  my  reins  they  wound,  ' 
And  ruthless  shed  my  gall  upon  the  ground.5and«/s.  • 

Their  rage  the  hostile  powers  restrain, 
All  but  the  rutli less  monarch  of  the  main.  Pope. 

RuTHLESSNESS.   n.  s.  [from  ruthless.', 

Want  of  pity. 
Ru'tHLESSLY.  adv.  [from  ruthless.]  With-| 
out  pity  ;  cruelly  ;  barbarously.  j 
RU  TTIER.  n.  s.  [routiere,  Fr.]    A  direc-'l 
tion  of  the  road  or  course  at  sea.  : 
Ru'ttish.   adj.  [from  rut.]     Wanton;  ! 
libidinous;   salacious;  lustful;  lecher-' 
ous.  j 
That  is  an  advertisement  to  one  Diana,  to  takf;i|i 
heed  of  the  allurement  of  count  Rousillon,  fi' 
foolish  idle  boy  ;  but  for  all  that  very  ruttish.  I'l 
Shakesp.  All's  well  that  ends  well^ 
Rye.  n.  s.  [riyje,  Sax.] 

.  A  coarse  kind  of  bread  corn. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye. 
These  pretty  country  folks  would  l3'e.  Shakei_ 

Bye  is  more  acrid,  laxative,  and  less  nourishin|i 
than  wheat.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments'. 

A  disease  in  a  hawk.  Ainsworth\\] 
Rye'grass.  n.  s. 
ffrass. 


A  kind  of  stronf|j 


Some  sow  ryegrass  with  the  corn  at  Michaelmas 

Mortimnj 


s. 
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C  HAS  in  English  the  same  hissing  sound 
*^   as  in  other  languages,  and  unhappily 
prevails  in  so  many  of  our  words  that  it 
produces  in  the  ear  of  a  foreigner  a  con- 
tinued sibillation. 

In  the  beginning  of  words  it  has  inva- 
riably its  natural  and  genuine  sound  :  in 
the  middle  it  is  sometimes  uttered  with 
a  stronger  appulse  of  the  tongue  to  the 
palate,  like  z,  as  rose,  roseate,  rosy,  osier, 
nosel,  resident,  busy,  business.  It  some- 
times keeps  its  natural  sound  ;  as  loose, 
designation ;  for  which  I  know  not 
whether  any  rules  can  be  given. 

In  the  end  of  monosyllables  it  is  some- 
times s,  as  in  this ;  and  sometimes  z,  as  in 
as,  has;  and  generally  where  es  stands  in 
verbs  for  eth,  as  gives.  It  seems  to  be 
established  as  a  rule,  that  no  noun  singu- 
lar should  end  with  s  single :  therefore 
in  words  written  with  diphthongs,  and 
naturally  long,  an  e  is  nevertheless  added 
at  the  end,  as  goose,  house ;  and  where 
the  syllable  is  short  the  s  is  doubled,  and 
was  once  sse,  as  ass,  anciently  asse ; 
wilderness,  ancientl}'  uildernesse ;  dis- 
tress, anciently  distresse. 
SABA'OTH.  n.  s.  [Heb.]  Signifying 
an  army. 

Holy  Lord  God  of  sabaoth ;  that  is,  Lord  of 
hosts.  Common  Prayer. 

SA'BBATH.  n.  s.  [An  Hebrew  word  sig- 
nifying rest ;  sabbat,  Fr.  sabbafum,  Lat.] 

1.  A  day  appointed  by  God  among  the 
Jews,  and  from  them  established  among 
Christians  for  publick  worship;  the 
seventh  day  set  apart  from  works  of  la- 
bour to  be  employed  in  piety. 

]  purpose, 
And  by  our  holy  sabbath  have  I  sworn. 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond.  Sliakesp. 

Glad  we  return'd  up  to  the  coasts  of  light, 
Ere  sabbath  ev'ning.  Milton. 

Here  ev'ry  day  was  sabbath:  only  free 
From  hours  of  pray'r,  for  hours  of  charity, 
Such  as  the  Jews  from  servile  toil  releast. 
Where  works  of  mercy  were  a  part  of  rest : 
Such  as  blest  angels  exercise  above, 
Vary'd  with  sacred  hymns  and  acts  of  love; 
Such  sabbaths  as  that  one  she  now  enjoys, 
Ev'n  that  perpetual  one,  whicli  she  employs : 
For  such  vicissitudes  in  heav'u  there  are, 
In  praise  alternate,  and  alleriiate  pray'r.  Dryden. 

2.  Intermission  of  pain  or  sorrow ;  time 
of  rest. 

Never  any  sabbath  of  release 
Could  free  his  travels  and  afflictions  deep. 

Daniel's  C.  War. 

Nor  can  his  blessed  soul  look  down  from  heav'n. 
Or  break  the  eternal  sabbath  of  his  rest. 
To  see  her  miseries  on  earth.  Vrydeu. 

Peaceful  sleep  out  the  sabbath  of  the  tomb, 
A.nd  wake  to  raptures  in  a  life  to  come.  Pope. 

Sabbat a'rian.  n.s.  [from  sabbath.]  One 
who  observes  the  Sabbath  with  unrea- 
sonable rigour;  one  who  observes  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  in  opposition  to 
the  first. 

Sa'bbathbreaker.  n.  s.  [sabbath  and 
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break.]  Violator  of  the  sabbath  by 
labour  or  wickedness. 

The  usurer  is  the  greatest  sabbathbreaker,  because 
Iiis  [ilough  goeth  every  Sunday.  Bacon's  Essays. 
Sabba'tical.  adj.  [sabbaticus,  Lat.  sab- 
batique,  Fr.  from  sabbath.]  Resembling 
the  sabbath ;  enjoying  or  bringing  inter- 
mission of  labour. 

The  appointment  and  observance  of  the  sabbati- 
cal year,  and  after  the  seventh  sabbatical  year  a 
year  of  jubilee,  is  a  circumstance  of  great  moment. 

Forbes. 

Sa'bbatism.  n.  s.  [from  sabbatum,  Lat.] 
Observance  of  the  sabbath  superstiti- 
ously  rigid. 

Sa  bine,  n.  s.  [sabine,  Fr.  sabina,  Lat.] 
A  plant. 

Sabine  or  savin  will  make  fine  hedges,  and  may 
be  brought  into  any  form  by  clipping,  much  be- 
yond trees.  Mortimer. 
Sa'ble.  n.  s.  [zibella,  Lat]  Fur. 

Sable  is  worn  of  great  personages,  and  brouglit 
out  of  Russia,  being  the  fur  of  a  little  beast  of  that 
name,  esteemed  for  the  perfectness  of  the  colour  of 
the  hairs,  which  are  very  black.  Hence  sable,  in 
heraldry,  signifies  the  black  colour  in  gentlemen's 
arms.  Peacha^n  on  Blazoning.  ^ 

Furiously  running  in  upon  him,  with  tumultu- 
ous speech,  he  violently  raught  from  his  head  his 
rich  cap  of  sables.  Knolles. 

The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fail. 
Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sable's  tail.  Gay. 

Sa'ble.  a(/;.  [Fr.]  Black.  A  word  used 
by  heralds  and  poets. 

By  this  the  drooping  daylight  'gan  to  fade, 
And  yield  his  room  to  sad  succeeding  night, 

Who  with  her  sable  mantle  'gan  to  shade 
The  face  of  earth,  and  ways  of  living  wight. 

Fairy  Queen. 

With  him  inthron'd 
Sat  sable  vested  night,  eldest  of  things. 
The  consort  of  his  reign.      Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

They  soon  begin  that  tragick  play, 
And  with  their  smoaky  cannons  banish  day  : 
Night,  horrour,  slaughter,  with  confusion  meet. 
And  in  their  sable  arms  embrace  the  fleet.  Waller, 

Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place, 
And  night,  and  all  the  stars  that  gild  her  sable 
throne.  Dryden. 

SA'BLIERE.  n.  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  A  sandpit.  Bailey. 

2.  [In  carpentry.]  A  piece  of  timber  as 
long,  but  not  so  thick,  as  a  beam.  Bailey. 

Sa'bre.  n.  s.  [sabre,  Fr.  I  suppose,  of 
Turkish  original.]  Acymetar;  a  short 
sword  with  a  convex  edge  ;  a  falchion. 

To  me  the  cries  of  fighting  fields  are  charms  ; 
Keen  be  my  sabre,  and  of  proof  my  arms  j 
T  ask  no  other  blessing  of  my  stars. 
No  prize  but  fame,  no  mistress  but  the  v.'ars.  Dryd. 
Seam'd  o'er  with  wounds,  which  his  own  sabre 
gave, 

]n  the  vile  habit  of  a  village  slave, 

The  foe  deceiv'd.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

Sabulo'sity.    n.    s.    [from  sabulous.] 

Grittiness;  sandiness. 
SA'BULOUS.af//.  [sabulum,  Lat.]  Grittj; 

sandy. 

SACCA'DE.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  A  violent  check 
the  rider  gives  his  horse,  by  drawing 
both  the  reins  very  suddenly:  a  correc- 
tion used  when  the  horse  bears  heavy 
on  the  hand.  Bailey. 

Sa'ccharine.   adj.   [saccharum,  Lat.] 
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Having  the  taste,  or  any  ottier  of  the 
chief  qualities  of  sugar. 

Manna  is  an  essential  saccharine  salt,  sweating 
from  the  leaves  of  most  plants.  Arbuthnot  on  Alim. 
Sacerdo'tal.  adj.  [sacerdotalis,  Lat.] 
Priestly  ;  belonging  to  the  priesthood. 

They  have  several  offices  and  prayers,  espe- 
cially for  the  dead,  in  which  functions  they  use 
sacerdotal  garments.  Siillingjleet. 

He  fell  violently  upon  me,  without  respect  to 
my  sacerdotal  orders.         Dryden's  Spanislt  Fryar. 

If  auifjle  powers,  grante<i  by  the  rulers  of  this 
world,  add  dignity  to  the  persons  inirusted  with 
these  powers,  behold  the  importance  and  extent 
of  the  sacerdotal  commission.  Atterbury, 

Sa'chel.  n.  s.  [sacculus,  Lat.]  A  small 
sack  or  bag. 

SACK.  n.  s.  [pU?  Hebrew ;  uaxy-o? ;  sac- 
cus,  Lat.  j-sec.  Sax.  It  is  observable  of 
this  word,  that  it  is  found  in  all  lan- 
guages, and  it  is  therefore  conceived  to 
be  antediluvian.] 

1.  A  bag ;  a  pouch ;  commonly  a  large  bag. 

Our  sacks  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  the  city, 
And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Roan. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Vastius  caused  the  authors  of  that  mutiny  to  be 
thrust  mto  sacks,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  fleet  cast 
into  the  sea.  Knolles. 

2.  The  measure  of  three  bushels. 

3.  A  woman's  loose  robe. 

To  Sack.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  in  bags. 

Now  the  great  work  is  done,  the  corn  is  ground. 
The  grist  is  sack'd,  and  every  sack  well  bound. 

Betterton. 

2.  [From  sacar,  Span.]  To  take  by  storm ; 
to  pillage  ;  to  plunder, 

Edward  Bruce  spoiled  all  the  old  English  pale 
inhabitants,  and  sucked unA  raised  all  cities  and 
corporate  towns.  Spenser, 

I'll  make  thee  stoop  and  bend  thy  knee, 
Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 

U  hatarmies  conquer'd,  perish'd  with  thy  sword? 
W  hat  cities  sack'd  ?  Fairfax. 

Who  sees  these  dismal  heaps,  but  would  demand 
What  barbarous  invader  sack'd  the  land  ?  Denham, 

The  pope  himself  was  ever  after  unfortunate, 
Rome  being  twice  taken  and  sack'd  in  his  reign. 

Smth. 

The  great  magazine  for  all  kinds  of  treasure  u 
the  bed  of  the  Tiber  :  Avhen  the  Romans  lay  un- 
der the  apprehensions  of  seeing  their  city  sacked 
by  a  barbarous  enemy,  they  would  take  care  to 
bestow  such  of  their  riches  tliis  way  as  could  best 
bear  the  water.  Addison. 
Sack.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Storm  of  a  town ;  pillage;  plunder. 

If  Saturn's  son  bestows 
Thy  sack  of  Troy,  whicli  he  by  promise  owes. 
Then  shall  the  conqu'ring  Greeks  thy  loss  restore. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  kind  of  sweet  wine,  now  brought 
chiefly  from  the  Canaries,  [Sec,  Fr.  of 
uncertain  etymology ;  but  derived  by 
Skimier,  after  Mandesto,  from  Xeque  a 
city  of  Morocco.  The  sack  of  Shakes- 
peare  is  believed  to  be  what  is  now  called 
Sherry.] 

Please  j'ou  drink  a  cup  of  sack.  Shaketp. 
The  butler  lialh  great  advantage  to  allure  the 
maids  with  a  glass  of  sack.  Sw^i. 

Sa'ckbut,  n.  s.  [sacabuche,  Span,  sam- 
buca,  Lat.  sambuque,  Fr,]  A  kind  of  pipe, 
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The  trumpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries  and  fife, 
Make  the  sun  dance.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Sa'ckcloth.  n.    s.  [sack  and  cloth.] 
Cloth  of  which  sacks  are  made ;  coarse 
cloth  sometimes  worn  in  mortification. 
Coarse  stuff  made  of  goats  hair,  of  a  dark  co- 
lour, worn  by  soldiers  and  mariners  ;  and  used  as 
a  habit  among  the  Hebrews  in  times  of  mourning. 
Called  sackcloth,  either  because  sacks  were  made 
of  this  sort  of  stuff,  or  because  haircloths  were 
straight  and  close  like  a  sack.  Calmet. 

To  augment  her  painful  penance  more, 
Thrice  every  week  in  ashes  she  did  sit, 
And  next  her  wrinkled  skin  rough  sackcloth  wore. 

Spenser, 

Thus  with  sackcloth  I  invest  my  woe. 
And  dust  upon  my  clouded  forehead  throw. Sandi/s. 

Being  clad  'msackcloth,  he  was  to  lie  on  the  ground 
and  Constantly  day  and  night  implore  God's  mercy 
for  the  sin  he  had  committed.    Ayllffe's  Farergon. 
Sa'cker.  n.  s.  [from  sack.]    One  that 

takes  a  town. 
Sa'ckful.  n.  s.  [sack  and  full.]    A  full 
bag. 

Wood  goes  about  with  sackfulsoi  dross,  odiously 
misrepresenting  his  prince's  countenance.  Swift. 
Sa'ckposset.  n.  s.  [sack  and  posset.]  A 
posset  made  of  milk,  sack,  and  some 
other  ingredients. 

Snuff  the  candles  at  supper  on  the  table,  because 
the  burning  snuff  may  fall  into  a  dish  of  soup  or 
sackposset.  Swift. 

SA'CRAMENT.  n.  s.  [sacrement,  Fr. 
sacrammtum,  Lat.] 

1.  An  oath  ;  any  ceremony  producing  an 
obligation. 

2.  An  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  in- 
ward and  spiritual  grace. 

As  often  as  we  mention  a  sacrament,  it  is  im- 
properly understood  ;  for  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  fathers  all  articles  wliich  are  peculiar  to 
Christian  faith,  all  duties  of  religion  containing  that 
which  sense  or  natural  reason  cannot  of  itself  dis- 
cern, are  most  commonly  named  sacrametits  ;  our 
restraint  of  the  word  to  some  few  principal  divine 
ceremonies,  importeth  in  ever3'  such  ceremony 
two  things,  the  substanCe  of  the  ceremony  itself, 
which  is  visible  ;  and  besides  that,  somewhat  else 
more  secret,  i]i  reference  whereunto  we  conceive 
that  ceremony  to  be  a  sacrament.  Hooker. 

3.  The  eucharist ;  the  holy  communion. 

Ten  thousand  French  have  ta'en  the  sacrament 
To  drive  their  dangerous  artillery 
Upon  no  Christian  soul  but  English  Talbot. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
As  we  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
We  will  unite  the  white  rose  with  the  red. 

Sliakesp.  Richard  111 . 
Before  the  famous  battle  of  Cressy,  he  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  the  night  in  prayer  ;  and  in  the 
,  morning  received  the  sacrament,  with  his  son,  and 
the  chief  of  his  officers.  Addison. 

Sacrame'ntal.  adj.  [sacramental,  Fr. 
from  sacrament.]  Constituting  a  sacra- 
ment ;  pertaining  to  a  sacrament. 

To  make  complete  the  outward  substance  of  a 
sacrament,  there  is  required  an  outward  form, 
which  form  sacramental  elements  receive  from  sa- 
cramental words.  Hooker. 

The  words  of  St.  Paul  are  plain  ;  and  what- 
ever interpretation  can  be  put  upon  them,  it  can 
only  vary  the  way  of  the  sacramental  efficacy,  but 
it  cannot  evacuate  the  blessing.  Taylor. 

Sacrame'ntally.  adv.  [from  sacra- 
mental.] After  the  manner  of  a  sacra- 
ment. 

My  body  is  sacramentally  contained  in  lliis  sa- 
crament of  bread .  Hall. 

The  law  of  circumcision  was  meant  by  God 
sacramentally  to  impress  the  duty  of  strict  purity. 

Hammond. 

SA'CRED.  adj.  [sacre,  Fr,  sacer,  Lat.] 
1 .  Immediately  relating  to  God. 
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Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers,  grievous 
wolves, 

Who  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Heav'n 

To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn.  Milton. 

Before  me  lay  the  sacred  text, 
The  help,  the  guide,  the  balm  of  souls  perplex'd. 

Arbuthnnt. 

2.  Devoted  to  religions  uses ;  holy. 

Those  who  came  to  celebrate  the  sabbath,  made 
a  conscience  of  helping  themselves  for  the  honour 
of  that  most  sacred  day.  Mace. 

They  with  wine-off 'rings  pour'd,  and  sacred  feast, 
Shall  spend  their  days  with  joy  unblam'd.  Milton. 

This  temple,  and  his  holy  ark, 
Witli  all  his  sacred  things.  Milton. 

3.  Dedicated ;   consecrate ;  consecrated : 

with  to. 

O'er  its  eastern  gate  was  rais'd  above 
A  temple  sacred  to  the  queen  of  love.  Dryden. 

4.  Relating  to  religion ;  theological. 

Sniit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song.  Milton. 

5.  Entitled  to  reverence  ;  awfully  vene- 
rable. 

Bright  officious  lamps, 
Tn  thee  concentring  all  their  precious  beams 
Of  sacrerf  influence.  Milton, 

Poet  and  saint,  to  thee  alone  were  giv'n, 
The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  heav'n. 

Cowley. 

6.  Inviolable,  as  if  appropriated  to  some 
superiour  being. 

The  honour's  sacred,  which  he  talks  on  now. 
Supposing  that  I  lackt  it.  Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleap. 

How  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 
The  strict  forbiddance  ^  how  to  violate 
The  sacred  fruit  ?  Milton. 

Secrets  of  marriage  still  are  sacred  held  ; 
Their  sweet  and  bitter  by  the  wise  conceal'd. 

Dryden. 

Sa'credly.  adv.  [from  sacred,]  Invio- 
lably ;  religiously. 

When  God  had  manifested  himself  in  the  flesh 
bow  sacredly  did  he  preserve  this  privilege  ?  South 
Sa'credness.  «.  s.  [from  sacred.]  The 
state  of  being  sacred ;  state  of  being 
consecrated  to  religious  uses :  holiness  : 
sanctity. 

In  the  sanctuary  the  cloud,  and  the  oracular 
answers,  were  prerogatives  peculiar  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  place.  South. 

This  insinuates  the  sacredness  of  power,  let  the 
administration  of  it  be  what  it  will.  L'Estrange. 

Sacri'fick.  adj.  [sacrificus,  Lat.]  Em 

ployed  in  sacrifice. 
Sacri'ficable.   adj.   [from  sacrificor, 

Lat.]     Capable   of  being   offered  in 

sacrifice. 

Although  Jephtha's  vow  run  generally  for  the 
words,  whatsoever  shall  come  forth;  yet  might 
it  be  restrained  in  the  sense,  to  whatsoever  v^as 
sacrijicable ,  and  justly  subject  to  lawful  immola- 
tion, and  so  would  not  have  sacrificed  either  horse 
or  dog.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Sacrifica'tor.  n.  s.  [sacrijicateur,  Fr. 
from  sacrificor,  Lat.]  Sacrificer ;  offerer 
of  sacrifice. 

Not  only  the  subject  of  sacrifice  is  questionable, 
but  also  the  sacrificator,  wliich  the  picture  makes 
to  be  Jephtha.  Brown. 

Sa'crificatory.  adj.  [from  sacrificor, 

Lat.]    Offering  sacrifice. 
To  SA'CRIFICE.   v.  a.   [sacrifier,  Fr. 

sacrifico,  Lat.] 
1.  To  offer  to  Heaven ;  to  immolate  as  an 
atonement  or  propitiation  :  with  to. 

Alarbus'  limbs  are  lopt, 
And  intrails  feed  the  sacrificing  fire. 

Sliakesp.  Titus  Andronicus. 
This  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries 
To  me  for  justice.  Shakesp.  Richard  II. 

I  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  all  that  openeth  the  ma- 
trix, being  males.  Ex.  xiii.  15. 
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Men  from  the  herd  or  flock 
Of  sacrificing  bullock,  lamb,  or  kid.  Milton. 

2.  To  destroy  or  give  up  for  the  sake  of 
something  else :  with  to. 

'Tis  a  sad  contemplation,  that  we  should  sacri- 
Jice  the  peace  of  the  church  to  a  little  vain  curiosity. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

The  breach  of  this  rule,  To  do  as  one  would  be 
done  to,  would  be  contrary  to  that  interest  men 
sacrifice  to  when  they  break  it.  Locke. 

Syphax  loves  you,  and  would  sacrifice 
His  life,  nay  more,  his  honour,  to  your  service. 

Addmn. 

A  great  genius  sometimes  sacrifices  sound  to  sense, 

Braom. 

3.  To  destroy ;  to  kill. 

4.  To  devote  with  loss. 
Condemn'd  to  sacrifice  his  childish  years 

To  babbling  ign'rance,  and  to  empty  fears.  Vrior. 

To  Sa'crifice.  D.  w.  To  make  offerings ; 
to  offer  sacrifice. 

He  that  sacrificeth  of  things  wrongfully  gotten, 
his  offering  is  ridiculous.  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  18. 

Let  us  go  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.      Ex.  iii.  18. 
Some  mischief  is  befallen 
To  that  meek  man  who  well  had  sacrificed.  Milton. 

Sa'crifice.  n.  s.  [sacrifice,  Fr.  sacri- 
ficium,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  offering  to  Heaven. 
God  will  ordain  religious  rites 

0(  sacrifice.  Milton. 

2.  The  thing  offered  to  heaven,  or  immo- 
lated by  an  act  of  religion. 

Upon  such  sacrifice 
The  gods  themselves  throw  incense. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Go  with  me  like  good  angels  to  my  end. 
And  as  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me. 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice, 
And  lift  my  soul  to  heav'n.  Shakesp. 

Moloch  besmear'd  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice.  Milton. 

My  life  if  thou  preserv'st,  my  life 
Thy  sacrifice  shall  be  ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  ray  doom. 
Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee.       Addison's  Spectator. 

3.  Any  thing  destroyed,  or  quitted  for  the 
sake  of  something  else  ;  as,  he  made  a 
sacrifice  of  his  friendship  to  his  interest. 

4.  Any  thing  destroyed. 
Sa'crificer.  n.  s.  [from  sacrifice.]  One 

who  offers  sacrifice ;  one  that  immolates. 

Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers.  Shakesp. 

When  some  brawny  sacrificer  knocks. 
Before  an  altar  led,  an  offer'd  ox.  Dryden. 

A  priest  pours  wine  between  the  horns  of  a  DuH : 
the  priest  is  veiled  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
Roman  sacrificers.  Addison. 

Sacrifi'cial.  adj.  [from  sacrifice.] 
Performing  sacrifice  ;  included  in  sacri- 
fice. 

Rain  sacrificial  whisp'rings  in  his  ear  ; 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrop.       Shakesp.  Timtm. 

Tertullian's  observation  upon  these  sacrificial 
rites,  is  pertinent  to  this  rule. 

Taylor's  Worthy  Communicant. 

SA'CRILEGE.  n.  s.  [sacrilege,  Fr.  sacri- 
legium,  Lat.]  The  crime  of  appro- 
priating to  himself  what  is  devoted  to 
religion ;  the  crime  of  robbing  Heaven; 
the  crime  of  violatiug  or  profaning  things 
sacred. 

By  what  eclipse  sliall  that  sun  be  defacM, 
What  mine  hath  erst  thrown  dowt  so  fair  a  tower . 
What  sacrilege  hath  such  a  saint  disgrac'd  ?  Sidney. 

'J'hen  'gan  a  cursed  hand  the  quiet  womb 
Of  his  great  grandmother  with  steel  to  wound, 

And  the  hid  treasures  in  her  sacred  tomb 
With  sacrilege  to  dig.  Fairy  Queen. 

We  need  not  go  many  ages  back  to  see  the 
vengea.nce  of  God  upon  some  families,  raised 
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upon  the  ruins  of  churches,  and  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  sao-f7ege.  South. 

>acrile'gious.  adj.  [sacrilegus,  Lat. 
from  sacrilegeJ]  Violating  things  sa- 
cred ;  polluted  with  the  crime  of  sacri- 
lege. 

To  saailcgioxis  perjury  sliould  1  be  betrayed,  I 
should  account  it  greater  misery.      King  Charles. 

By  vile  hands  to  common  use  debas'd. 
With  sacrilegious  taunt,  and  impious  jest.  Prior. 

Still  green  with  bays  each  ancient  altar  stands, 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands.  Pope. 

Blasphemy  is  a  malediction,  and  a  sacrilegious 
detraction  from  the  Godhead.    Ayliffe's  Parergnn 

acrile'giously.  adv.  [from  sacrilegi- 
ous.]   With  sacrilege. 

When  these  evils  befell  him,  his  conscience 
tells  him  it  was  for  sacrilegiously  pillaging  and  in 
vading  God's  house.  South. 

a'cring.  part.  [This  is  a  participle 
of  the  French  sacrer.  The  verb  is  not 
used  in  English.]  Consecrating. 

I'll  startle  you, 
Worse  than  the  saci-ing  bell.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

The  sacring  of  the  knigs  of  France  is  tlie  sign  of 
their  sovereign  priesthood  as  well  as  kingdom, 
and  in  the  right  thereof  they  are  capable  of  hold- 
ing all  vacant  benefices.  Temple. 
a'crist.  1  n.  s.  [sacristuin,  Fr.]  He 
A  CRiSTAN.  /  that  has  the  care  of 'the 
utensils  or  moveables  of  the  church. 

A  sacrist  or  treasurer  are  not  dignitaries  in  the 
church  of  common  right,  but  only  by  custom. 

Ayliffe's  Parergnn. 

a'cristy.  n.  s.  [sacristie,  Fr.]  An 
apartment  where  the  consecrated  vessels 
or  moveables  of  a  church  are  reposited. 

Bold  Araycus  from  the  robb'd  vestry  brings 
A  sconce  that  hung  on  high, 

With  tapers  fill'd  to  lighf  the  sacristy.  Vryden. 

Athird  apartment  should  be  a  kind  of  sacristy  for 
altars,  idols,  and  sacrificing  instruments.  Addison. 
AD.  adj.  [Of  this  word,  so  frequent  in 
the  language,  the  etymology  is  not 
known.  It  is  probably  a  contraction  of 
sagged,  heavy,  burthened,  overwhelmed, 
from  To  sag,  to  load.] 
Sorrowful ;  full  of  grief. 
Do  you  thhik  I  shall  not  love  a  sad  Pamela  so 
well  as  a  joyful  ?  Sidney. 

One  from  sad  dismay 
Recomforted,  and  after  thoughts  disturb 'd. 
Submitting  to  what  seem'd  remediless.  Milton. 

The  hapless  pair 
Sat  m  their  sad  discourse  and  various  plaint. 

Milton. 

Up  into  heav'n,  from  Paradise  hi  haste 
Th'  angelic  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sod. 

Milton. 

1  now  must  change 
Those  notes  to  tragick  ;  sad  task  !  Miltoyi. 

Six  brave  companions  from  each  ship  we  lost : 
With  sails  outspread  we  fly  th'  unequal  strife. 
Sad  for  their  loss,  but  joyful  of  our  life. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

Habitually  melancholy;  heavy ;  gloomy; 
not  gay;  not  cheerful. 

It  ministreth  unto  men,  and  other  creatures, 
all  celestial  influences  :  it  dissipateth  those  sad 
thoughts  and  sorrows,  which  the  darkness  both 
begetteth  and  maintaineth.  Raleigh. 

ee  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread, 
Propp'd  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the  dead. 

Pope. 

Gloomy;  shewing  sorrow  or  anxiety 
by  outward  appearance. 

Be  not  as  the  hypocrites  of  a  sad  countenance. 

Matthew. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs,  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan  ; 
Sky  lour'd,  and  muttermg  thunder,  some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sui 
Original.  Milton. 
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4.  Serious;  not  light;  not  volatile;  grave 

He  with  utterance  grave,  and  countenaixe  sad, 
From  point  to  point  discours'd  liis  voyage. 

i^eMsei". 

The  lady  Katharine,  a  sad  and  religious  wo 
man,  when  Henry  Vlll's  resolution  of  a  divorce 
from  her  was  first  made  known,  said  that  she 
had  not  ofliended  ;  but  it  was  a  judgment  of  God, 
for  that  her  former  marriage  was  made  in  blood 

Bacon. 

If  it  were  an  embassy  of  weight,  choice  was 
made  of  some  sad  person  of  known  judgment  and 
experience,  and  not  of  a  young  man,  not  weighed 
in  state  matters.  Bacon. 

A  sad  wise  valour  is  the  brave  complexion 
That  leads  the  van,  and  swallows  up  the  cities  : 

The  gigler  is  a  milk-maid,  whom  inflection. 
Or  a  fir'd  beacon,  frighteth  from  his  ditties. 

Herbert. 

5.  Afflictive ;  calamitous. 

Thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  risen. 
Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extremes. 
Or  end,  tho'  sharp  and  sad,  yet  tolerable.  Milton. 

6.  Bad  ;  inconvenient  ;  vexatious.  A 
word  of  burlesque  complaint. 

These  qualifications  make  him  a  sad  husband. 

Addison. 

7.  Dark  coloured. 

Crystal,  in  its  reduction  into  powder,  hath  a 
vale  and  shadow  of  blue  ;  and  in  its  coarse  pieces 
is  of  a  sadder  hue  than  the  powder  of  Venice 
glass.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

I  met  him  accidentally  in  London  in  sad  co- 
loured clothes,  far  from  being  costly. 

Walton's  Life  of  Bp.  Sanderson. 

Scarce  any  tinging  ingredient  is  of  so  general 
use  as  woad,  or  glastum;  for  though  of  itself  it 
dye  but  a  blue,  yet  it  is  used  to  prepare  cloth  for 
green,  and  many  of  the  sadder  colours,  when  the 
dyers  make  them  las^  without  fading.  Boyle. 

Woad  or  wade  is  used  by  the  dyers  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  all  sad  colours.       Mortimer's  Husb. 

8.  Heavy ;  weighty  ;  ponderous. 

With  that  his  hand,  more  sad  than  lump  of  lead. 
Uplifting  high,  he  weened  with  Morddure, 
His  own  good  sword,  Morddure,  to  cleave  his 
head.  Fairy  Queen. 

9.  Cohesive  ;  not  light ;  firm  ;  close. 

Chalky  lands  are  naturally  cold  and  sad,  and 
therefore  require  warm  applications  and  light 
compost.  Mortimer. 

To  Sa'dden.  v.  a.  [from  sad.] 

1.  To  make  sad;  to  make  sorrowful. 

2.  To  make  melancholy ;  to  make  gloomy. 

Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene. 
Shades  ev'ry  flow'r,  and  darkens  ev'ry  green  ; 
Deepens  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  brewner  horror  on  the  woods.  Pope. 

3.  To  make  dark  coloured. 

4.  To  make  heavy ;  to  make  cohesive. 
Marl  is  binding,  and  saddening  of  land  is  the 

great  prejudice  it  doth  to  clay  lauds. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

SA'DDLE.  n.  s.  [j-abl.  Sax.  sadel,  Dut] 
The  seat  which  is  put  upon  the  horse 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  rider. 

His  horse  hipped,  with  an  old  moth-eaten 
saddle,  and  the  stirrups  of  no  kindred. 

Shakesp.  Taming  of  ' the  Shrew. 

The  law  made  for  apparel,  and  riding  in  saddles, 
after  the  English  fashion,  is  penal  only  to  English- 
men. Davies. 

One  hung  a  pole-ax  at  his  saddle  bow, 
And  one  a  heavy  mace.     Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

The  vent'rous  knight  is  from  the  saddle  thrown  ; 
But  'tis  the  fault  of  fortune,  not  his  own.  Dryden. 

To  Sa'ddle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  cover  with  a  saddle. 

I  will  saddle  me  an  ass,  that  I  may  ride  thereon. 

2  Sam. 

Rebels,  by  yielding,  do  like  him,  or  worse. 
Who  saddled  his  own  oack  to  shame  his  horse. 

Cleaveland. 
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No  man,  sure,  e'er  left  his  house. 
And  saddl'd  Ball,  with  thoughts  so  wild. 

To  bring  a  midwife  to  his  spouse. 
Before  he  knew  she  was  with  child.  Prior. 
9.  To  load ;  to  burthen. 

Resolv'd  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage  pack. 
Each  Saddl'd  with  his  burden  on  his  back; 

Nothing  retards  thy  voyage.  Dryden. 

Sa'ddlebacked.  adj.  [saddle  ^nd  back.] 

Horses,  saddlebacked,  have  their  backs  low,  and 
a  raised  head  and  neck.  Farrier's  Diet. 

Sa'ddlemaker.  "I    n.  s.  [from  saddle.] 
Sa'ddler.         j     One  whose  trade  is 
to  make  saddles. 

Sixpence  that  I  had 
To  pay  the  saddler  for  ray  mistress'  cruppei. 
The  saddler  had  it.       Shakesp.  Comedy  of  Errours. 

The  utmost  exactness  in  these  belongs  to  far- 
riers, saddlers  and  smiths.  Digby. 

The  smith  and  the  saddler's  journeyman  ought 
to  partake  of  your  master's  generosity. 

Swift's  Directions  to  the  Groom, 
Sa'dly.  adv.  [from  sad.] 

1.  Sorrowfully;  mournfully. 

My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave  ; 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections  ; 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive. 
To  mock  the  expectations  of  the  world. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 
He  griev'd,  he  wept,  the  sight  an  image 
brought 

Of  his  own  filial  love  ;  a  sadly  pleasing  thought. 

Dryden. 

He  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief, 
Out-weeps  an  hermit,  and  out-prays  a  saint. 

Dryden. 

2.  Calamitously;  miserably. 

We  may  at  present  easily  see,  and  one  day 
sadly  feel.  South. 

Sa'dness,  n.  s.  [from  sad.] 

1.  Sorrowfulness;  mournfulness ;  dejec- 
tion of  mind. 

The  soul  receives  intelligence 
By  her  near  genius  of  the  body's  end. 
And  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense. 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 

And  let  us  not  be  wanting  to  ourselves. 
Lest  so  severe  and  obstinate  a  sadness 
Tempt  a  new  vengeance.  Denham's  Sirphy. 

A  passionate  regret  at  sin,  a  grief  and  sadness  of 
its  memory,  enter  into  God's  roll  of  mourners. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Melancholy  look. 

Dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
Celestial  visages.  Milton. 

3.  Seriousness ;  sedate  gravity. 

If  the  subject  be  mournful,  let  every  thing  in 
it  have  a  stroke  of  sadness.  Dryden. 

SAFE.  adj.  [sauf,  Fr.  salvus,  Lat.] 

1.  Free  from  danger. 

Our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer  ;  where  we  are. 
There's  daggers  in  men's  smiles.  Shakesp.  Macbeth  . 

But  Trivia  kept  in  secret  shades  alone. 
Her  care,  Ilippol ytus,  to  fate  unknown  ; 
And  cali'd  him  Virbius  in  th'  Egerian  grove. 
Where  then  he  liv'd  obscure,  but  safe  from  Jove. 

Dryden, 

2.  Free  from  hurt. 

Put  your  head  into  the  mouth  of  a  wolf,  and 
when  you've  brought  it  out  safe  and  sound,  talk 
of  a  reward.  L'Estrangt. 

3.  Conferring  security. 

To  write  the  same  things  to  you,  to  me  is  not 
grievous,  but  to  you  safe.  Phil.  iii.  1. 

Ascend  ;  I  follow  thee,  safe  guide,  the  path 
Thou  lead'st  me.  Milton^ 

Beyond  the  beating  surge  his  course  he  bore. 
With  longing  eyes  observing  to  survey 
Some  smooth  ascent,  or  safe  sequester'd  bay.  Pope. 

4.  No  longer  dangerous ;  reposited  out  of 
the  power  of  doing  harm-  This  is 
rather  a  ludicrous  meaning. 
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But  Banquo's  safe  ? 
—Ay,  mj  good  loid.    Safe  in  a  ditch  lie  bides, 
With  twenty  trenched  pashes  on  his  liead  ; 
The  least  a  death  to  nature.        Shakesp.  Macbeth 

Our  great  forbidder  safe,  with  all  his  spies 
About  hini.  Milton 

Safe.  n.  s,  [from  the  adjective.]    A  but- 
tery ;  a  pantry.  Ainsworth 
Sa'feconduct.  n.  s.  [saufconduit,  Fr.] 

1.  Convoy;  guard  through  an  enemy's 
country. 

2.  Pass ;  warrant  to  pass. 
A  trumpet  was  sent  to  sir  William  Waller,  to 

desire  a  safe-conduct  for  a  gentleman.  Clarendon. 

Sa'feguard.  n.  s.  [sn/e  and  guard.] 

1.  Defence ;  protection ;  security. 

We  serve  the  living  God  as  near  as  our  wits 
can  reach  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  even  accord 
ing  to  his  own  will ;  and  do  therefore  trust,  that 
his  mercy  shall  be  our  sofeguard.  Hooker. 

If  jrou  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  your  wives. 
Your  wives  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors. 

Shakesp. 

Caesar,  where  dangers  threatened  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  in  him 
little  safeguard  for  his  friends  on  the  other,  chose 
rather  to  venture  upon  extremities,  than  to  be 
thought  a  weak  protector.  Raleigh. 

Great  numbers,  descended  from  them,  have, 
by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  tlieir  industry,  raised 
themselves  so  high  in  the  world  as  to  become,  in 
times  of  difficulty,  a  protection  and  a  sajeguard  to 
that  altar,  at  which  their  ancestors  ministred. 

Atterburii 

Thy  sword,  the  safeguard  of  thy  brolhei  's  thrcme, 
Is  now  become  the  bulwark  of  thy  own.  Granville. 

2.  Convoy ;  guard  through  any  interdicted 
road,  granted  by  the  possessor. 

3.  Pass  ;  warrant  to  pass. 

On  sajeguard  he  came  to  me.  Shahesp 
A  trumpet  was  sent  to  the  earl  of  Essex  fur  a 
safeguard  or  pass  to  two  lords,  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage from  the  king  to  the  two  houses.  Clarendon. 

To  Safe'guard,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  guard  ;  to  protect. 

We  have  lucks  to  safeguard  necessaries. 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 

Shakesp.  Henry  \'. 

Sa'fely.  adv.  [from  safe.] 

1.  In  a  safe  manner ;  without  danger. 

Who  is  there  that  hath  the  leisure  and  means 
to  collect  all  the  proofs,  concerning  most  of  the 
opinions  lie  has,  so  as  safely  to  conclude  that  he 
hath  a  clear  and  full  view  ?  Locke. 

All  keep  aloof,  and  safely  shout  around  ; 
But  none  presumes  to  give  a  nearer  wound.  Dryd. 

2.  Without  hurt. 

God  safely  quit  her  of  her  burden,  and  with 
gentle  travail,  to  the  gladding  of  your  highness 
with  an  heir.  Sliakesp. 
Sa'feness.  n.  s.  [from  safe.]  Exemption 
from  danger. 

If  a  man  should  forbear  his  food  or  his  business, 
till  he  had  certainty  of  the  safeness  of  what  he  was 
going  about,  he  must  starve  and  die  disputing. 

South. 

Sa'fety.  n.  s.  [from  safe.] 

1.  Freedom  from  danger. 

To  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

2.  Exemption  from  hurt. 

If  her  acts  have  been  directed  well. 
While  with  her  friendly  clay  she  deign'd  to  dwell, 
Shall  she  with  safety  reach  her  pristine  seat. 
Find  her  rest  endless,  and  her  bliss  complete? 

Prior. 

3.  Preservation  from  hurt. 

Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours, 
But  mine  own  sajeties:  you  may  be  rightly  just. 
Whatever  1  shall  think.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

4.  Custody ;  security  from  escape. 

Imprison  him  ; 
Deliver  him  to  safety,  and  return.    Shak,  K,  John. 
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Sa'fflow.  n.  s.    A  plant. 

An  herb  they  call  safflow,  or  bastard  saffron, 
dyers  use  for  scarlet.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Sa'ffron.  n.  s.  [safran,  Fr.  from  saphar, 
Arab.  It  was  yellow,  according  to 
Davies  in  his  Welsh  dictionary.  Crocus, 
Lat.]    A  plant.  Miller. 

Grind  your  bole  and  chalk,  and  five  or  six 
shives  of  sa^mi.  Peacham. 

Sa'ffron  Bastard,  n.  s.  [carthamus, 
Lat.]    A  plant. 

This  plant  agrees  with  the  thistle  in  most  of  its 
characters  ;  but  the  seeds  of  it  are  destitute  of 
down.  It  is  cultivated  in  Germany  fur  dyers. 
It  s|)rearis  into  many  branches,  each  producing  a 
flower,  which,  when  fully  blown,  is  pulled  off,  and 
dried,  and  it  is  the  part  the  dyers  use.  Miller. 

Sa'ffron.  adj.  Yellow;  having  the 
colour  of  saffron. 

Are  these  your  customers  ? 
Did  this  companion,  with  the  saffron  face. 
Revel  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to-day, 
Wliilst  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  shut?  Shak. 

Soon  as  the  white  and  red  mixt  finger'd  dame 
Had  gilt  tlie  mountains  with  her  saffron  flame, 
I  sent  my  men  to  Circe's  house.  Chapman  s  Odyssey. 

Now  when  the  rosy  morn  began  tu  rise. 
And  wav'd  her  saffron  streamer  through  the  skies 

Dryderl: 

To  Sag.  v.  n.    To  hang  heavy. 

The  mind  I  say  by,  and  tlie  heart  I  bear, 
Shall  never  sag  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Shakesp, 

To  Sag.  v.  a.    To  load  ;  to  burthen. 
SAGA'CIOUS.  adj.  [sagax,  Lat.] 

1.  Quick  of  scent ;  with  of. 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  up-turn'd 
His  nustrils  wide  into  the  murky  air  ; 
Sagacious  i)/'his  quarry  from  so  far.  Milton. 

With  might  and  main  they  chas'd  the  murd'rous 
fux. 

Nor  wanted  horns  t' inspire  sagacious  hounds. Dri/d. 

2.  Quick  of  thought ;  acute  in  making 
discoveries. 

Only  sagacious  heads  light  on  these  observations, 
and  reduce  them  into  general  propositions.  Locke. 

Saga'ciously.  adv.  [from  sagacious.] 

1.  With  quick  scent. 

2.  With  acuteness  of  penetration. 
Saga'ciousness.  n.  s.  [from  sagacious.] 

The  quality  of  being  sagacious. 
Saga'city.  n.  s.  [sagacite,  Fr.  sagacitas, 
Lat.] 

Quickness  of  scent. 
2.  Acuteness  of  discovery. 

It  requires  too  great  a  sogncity  for  vulgar  minds  to 
draw  the  line  nicely  between  virtue  and  v\ce.South. 

Sagacity  finds  out  the  intermediate  ideas,  to  dis- 
cover what  ccmnection  there  is  in  each  link  of  the 
chain,  whereby  the  extremes  are  held  together. 

Locke. 

Many  were  eminent  in  former  ages  fur  their 
discovery  of  it  ;  but  though  the  knowledge  they 
have  left  be  worth  our  study,  yet  they  left  a 
great  deal  for  the  industry  and  sagacity  of  after- 
ages.  Locke. 

Sa'gamore.  n.  s. 

1.  Among  the  American  Indians.]  A 
king  or  supreme  ruler.  Bailey. 

2.  The  juice  of  some  unknown  plant  used 
in  medicine. 

Sage.  n.  s.  [sauge,  Fr.  salvia,  Lat.]  A  plant 
of  which  the  school  of  Salernum  thought 
so  highly,  that  they  left  this  verse  : 
Cur  moriatur  homo  cui  salvia  crescet 
in  horto? 

By  the  colour,  figure,  taste,  and  smell,  we  have 
as  clear  ideas  of  sage  and  liemlock,  as  we  have  of 
a  circle.  Locke. 


Gravity ; 
[from  sagitta,  Lat.  an 
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Marbled  with  sage  the  hard'ning  cheese  she 
press'd.  Gay. 

SAGE.   adj.   [sage,  Fr.  saggio,  Ital.' 
Wise  ;  grave  ;  prudent. 

Tired  limbs  to  rest, 
O  matron  sage,  quoth  she,  I  hither  came.  F.  Queen. 

Vane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  councils  old, 
'J'han  whom  a  better  senator  ne'er  held 
'J'lie  helm  of  Rome.  Milton. 

Can  j'ou  expect  that  she  should  be  so  sage 
To  rule  her  blood,  and  you  not  rule  your  rage  ? 

Waller. 

Sage.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]    A  phi- 
losopher; a  man  of  gravity  and  wisdom. 

Though  you  profess 
Yourselves  such  sages  ;  yet  know  I  no  less. 
Nor  am  to  you  inferior.  Sandys. 

At  his  birth  a  star  proclaims  him  come. 
And  guides  the  eastern  sages,  who  enquire 
His  place,  to  offer  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold.  Milt. 

For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing. 
That  he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release. 
And  with  his  father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 

Miltm. 

Groves,  where  immortal  sages  taught. 
Where  heav'nly  visions  Plato  fir'd.  Pope. 

Sagely,  adv.   [from  sage,]  Wisely; 

prudently, 
Sa'geness.  n.  s.  [from  sage.] 

prudence. 
Sagi'ttal,  adj. 

arrow.] 

1 .  Belonging  to  an  arrow. 

2.  [In  anatomy.]  A  suture  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  an  arrow.] 

His  wound  was  between  the  sagittal  and  coronal 
sutures  to  the  bone.  IViseman's  Surgery, 

Sagi'ttary.  n.  s.  [sagittarius,  Lat 
sagittaire,  Fr.]  A  centaur ;  an  ani 
mal  half  man  half  horse,  armed  with  a 
bow  and  quiver. 

The  dreadful  sagitlary 
Appals  our  numbers.  Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
Sa'go.  n.  s.    A  kind  of  eatable  grain 

Bailey 

Sa'ick.  w.  s.  [saica,  Ital.  saiqtie,  Fr.] 
Turkish  vessel  proper  for  the  carriage 
of  merchandise.  Bailey 

Said,  preterite  and  part,  pass,  of  say, 

1.  Aforesaid. 
King  Jolm  succeeded  his  said  brother  in  th( 

kingdom  of  England  and  dutchy  of  Normandy. 

'  Hale 

2.  Declared  ;  shewed.  | 
SAIL.  72.  s.  [jregl,  Sax.  seyhel,  seyl,  Dut. 

1 .  The  expanded  sheet  which  catches  the 
wind,  and  carries  on  the  vessel  on  th< 
water. 

He  came  too  late  ;  the  ship  was  under  sail.  Shak 
They  loosed  the  rudder-bands,  and  hoisted  h(I 

the  main-S(n7  to  the  wind.  Acts,  xxvii.  40, 

The  galley  born  from  view  by  rising  gales,  | 

She  fjllow'd  with  her  sight  and  flying suiis.  Drydenl 

2.  [In  poetry.]    Wings.  i 

He  cutting  way  I 
With  his  broad  sails,  about  him  soared  round  ;  1 
At  last,  low  stooping  with  unwieldy  sway,  I 
Snatch'd  up  both  horse  and  man.     Fairy  Queenj 

3.  A  ship  ;  a  vessel. 

A  sail  arriv'd 
From  Pompey's  son,  who  through  the  realms  o 
Spain 

Calls  out  for  vengeance  on  his  father's  death. 

Addison's  Cato! 

1.  Sail  is  a  collective  word,  noting  thf| 
number  of  ships.  . 

So  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood,  I 
A  whole  armado  of  collected  sail 
Is  scatter'd.  Shakeip] 
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It  is  written  of  Edgar,  that  fie  increased  the 
fleet  he  found  two  thousand  six  hundred  sail. 

Raleigh's  Essays. 
A  feigned  tear  destroys  us,  against  whom 
Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  prevail, 
Nor  ten  years  conflict,  nor  a  thousand  sail.  Venham. 

He  had  promised  to  his  arm^,  who  were  dis- 
couraged at  the  sight  of  Seleucus  s  fleet,  consisting 
of  auTiundred  sail,  that  at  the  end  of  tlip  Summer 
they  should  see  a  fleet  of  his  of  five  hundred  sail. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coim. 
t.  To  strike  sail.    To  lower  the  sail. 

I'earing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  quicksands, 
they  strake  sail,  and  so  were  driven.  Acts,  xxvii.  17. 
I.  A  proverbial  phrase  for  abating  of 
pomp  or  superiority. 
Margaret 

Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  a  while  to  serve 
Where  kings  command.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

To  Sail.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
[.  To  be  moved  by  the  wind  with  sails. 

I  shall  not  mention  any  thing  of  the  sailing 
waggons.  Mortimer. 
!.  To  pass  by  sea. 

When  sailing  was  now  dangerous,  Paul  admo- 
nished them.  Acts. 
I.  To  swim. 

To  which  the  stores  of  CriBsus,  in  the  scale. 
Would  look  little  dolphins,  wlien  they  sail 
In  the  vast  shadow  of  the  British  whale.  Drvden. 
L  To  pass  smoothly  along. 

Speak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  sight,  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  from  heav'n. 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds. 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air.  Shakesp. 

^0  Sail.  v.  a. 

.  To  pass  by  means  of  sails. 

A  thousand  ships  wtre  mann'd  to  sail  the  sea. 

Dryden. 

View  Alcinous'  groves,  from  whence 
Sailing  the  spaces  of  the  boundless  deep. 
To  Ariconium  precious  fruits  arriv'd.  Philips. 
(.  To  fly  through. 

Sublime  she  sails 
Th'  aerial  space,  and  mounts  the  winged  gales.Pope. 
iA'iler.  V    n.  s.  [sailor  is  more  usual, 
Ia'ilor.  J     sa//e?- more  analogical ;  from 
SfltV.]    A  seaman ;  one  who  practises 
or  understands  navigation. 

They  had  many  times  men  of  other  countries 
that  were  no  sailors.  Bacon. 

Batter'd  by  his  lee  they  lay  ; 
The  passing  wiiuls  through  their  torn  canvass  plaj'. 
And  flagging  sails  on  heartless  sailors  fall.  Dryden. 

Young  Pompey  built  a  fleet  of  large  ships,  and 
had  good  sailors,  commanded  by  experienced  cap- 
tains. Arbuthnot, 

Full  in  the  openings  of  the  spacious  main 
Itrides,and,  lo!  descends  the saiia- train. Pope's  Od. 

iAILYa'rd.  n.  s.  [sail  and  yard.]  The 
pole  on  which  the  sail  is  extended. 

With  glance  so  swift  the  subtle  lightning  past. 
As  split  the  sailyards.  Vryden's  Juvenal. 

5AIM.  n.  s.  [saime,  Ital.]  Lard.  It  still 
denotes  this  in  Scotland:  as,  swine's 
saim. 

>AIN.  [a  participle  ;  obsolete ;  from  say,] 
Said. 

Some  obscure  precedence,  that  hath  tofore  been 
sain.  Shakesp. 

sa'infoin.  n.  s.  [sainfoin,  Fr.  medica.] 

A  kind  of  herb. 
sAlNT.  n.  s.  [saint,  Fr,  sanctus,  Lat.] 

A  person  eminent  forpietyand  virtue. 

To  thee  be  worship  and  thy  saints  for  aye.  Shak. 

She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms. 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint  seducing  gold.  Shakesp. 

Then  thus  1  cloath  my  naked  villany 
With  old  odd  ends,  slol'n  forth  of  holy  writ. 
And  seem  a  saint  when  most  I  play  the  devil.  Shak. 
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Miracles  are  required  of  all  who  aspire  to  this 
dignity,  because  they  say  an  hypocrite  may  imitate 
a  saitit  in  all  other  particulars.      Addison  on  Italy. 

By  thy  example  kings  are  taught  to  sway. 
Heroes  to  fight,  and  saints  may  learn  to  pray. 

Granville. 

So  unaffected,  so  corapos'd  a  mind  ; 
So  firm,  yet  soft,  so  strong,  yet  so  refin'd, 
Heav'n,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  try'd  ; 
The  saiiU  sustain'd  it,  but  the  woman  dy'd.  Pope. 

To  Saint,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
number  among  saints ;  to  reckon  among 
saints  by  a  publick  decree ;  to  canonize. 

Are  not  the  principles  of  those  wretches  still 
owned,  and  their  persons  sainted,  by  a  race  of  men 
of  the  same  stamp?  South. 

Over-against  the  church  stands  a  large  hospital, 
erected  by  a  shoemaker,  who  has  been  beatified, 
though  never  sainted.  Addison. 

Thy  place  is  here  ;  sad  sister  ;  come  away  : 
Once,  like  thyself,  I  trembled,  wept,  atid  pray'd, 
Love's  victim  then,  though  now  a  sainted  maid. 

Pope. 

Sa'inted.  adj.  [from  saint.] 

1 .  Holy  ;  pious ;  virtuous. 

Thy  royal  father 
Was  a  most  sainted  king  :  the  queen  that  bore  thee, 
Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet. 
Died  every  day  she  liv'd.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

2.  Holy ;  sacred. 

1  h.old  you  as  a  thing  cnskied  and  sainted, 
By  your  renouncement  an  immortal  spirit. 
And  to  be  talk'd  with  in  sincerity 
As  with  a  saint.  Shakesp. 

The  crown  virtue  gives. 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants, 
Amongst  the  enthron'd  gods  on  sainted  hills.  Milt. 

Saint  John's  Wort.  n.  s.  [hypericum.] 
A  plant. 

Sa'intlike.  adj.  [saint  and  like.] 

1.  Suiting  a  saint ;  becoming  a  saint. 

If  still  thou  do'st  retain 
The  same  ill  habits,  the  same  fillies  too, 
Gloss'd  over  only  with  a  saintlike  show. 
Still  thou  art  bound  to  vice.        Dryden  s  Perseus. 

2.  Resembling  a  saint. 

The  king,  in  whose  time  it  passed,  whom 
catholicks  count  a  saintlike  and  immaculate  prince, 
was  taken  away  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  Bacon. 

Sa'intly.  adj.  [from  saint.]  Like  a 
saint;  becoming  a  saint. 

I. mention  still 
Him  whom  thy  wrongs, with  saraffi/  patience  borne. 
Made  famous  in  a  land  and  times  obscure.  MUton. 
Sa'intship.  n.  s.  [from  saint.]  The 
character  or  qualities  of  a  saint. 

He  that  thinks  his  saintship  licetises  him  to  cen- 
sures, is  to  be  looked  on  not  only  as  a  rebel,  but 
an  usurper.  Decay  of  Piety 

This  savours  something  ranker  than  the  tenets 
of  the  fifth  monarch,  and  of  sovereignty  founded 
upon  saintship.  South, 

The  devil  was  piqu'd  sMch  saintship  to  behold. 
And  long'd  to  tempt  him.  Pope. 

Sake.  n.  s.  [y&c,  Sax.  saecke,  Dut.] 

1.  Final  cause;  end;  purpose. 

Thou  neither  do'st  persuade  me  to  seek  wealth 
For  empire's  sake,  nor  empire  to  affect 
For  glory's  sake.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  prophane  person  serves  the  devil  for  nought, 
and  sins  only  for  sin's  sake.  Tillotson. 

Wyndham  like  a  tyrant  throws  the  dart, 
And  takes  a  cruel  pleasure  in  the  smart ; 
Proud  of  the  ravage  that  her  beauties  make, 
Delights  in  wounds,  and  kills  for  killing  sake. 

Granviile. 

2.  Account;  regard  to  any  person  or 
thing. 

Would  I  were  young  for  your  sake,  mistress 
Anne !  _  Shakesp. 

The  general  so  likes  your  musick,  that  he  desires 
you,  for  love's  sake,  to  make  no  more  noise  witli 
it.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Sa'ker.  n.  s,  [Saker  originally  signifies 
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an  hawk,  the  piece  of  artillery  being 
often  denominated  from  birds  of  prey.] 

The  cannon,  blunderbuss,  and  saker. 
He  was  th'  inventor  of,  and  maker.  Hudibras, 

According  to  observations  made  with  cine  of  her 
majesty's  sakers,  and  a  very  accurate  pendulum 
chronometer,  a  bullet,  at  its  first  discharge,  flies 
five  hundred  and  ten  yards  in  five  half  seconds, 
which  is  a  mile  in  a  little  above  seventeen  half  se- 
conds. Dcnham's  Physico-Theology. 
Sa'keret.  n.  s.  [from  saker.]  The  male 
of  a  saker-hawk. 

This  kii;d  of  liawk  is  esteemed  next  after  the 
falcon  and  gyr-falcim.  Bailey. 
SAL.  n.  s.  [Lat.]    Salt.    A  word  often 
used  in  pharmacy. 

Salsoacids  will  help  its  passing  off ;  as  sal  prunel. 

Floyer. 

Sal  gem  is  so  called  from  its  breaking  fre- 
quently into  gemlike  squares.  It  difl'ers  not  in 
property  from  the  common  salt  of  the  salt  springs, 
or  that  of  the  sea,  when  all  are  equally  pure. 

Woodward's  Met.  Foss. 

Sal  Ammoniack  is  found  still  in  Ammonia,  as 
mentioned  by  the  ancients,  and  from  whence  it 
had  its  name.  Woodward. 

SALACIOUS,  adj.  [salax,  Lat.  salace, 
Fr.]    Lustful ;  lecherous. 

0/ne  more  salacious,  rich,  and  old. 
Out-bids,  and  buys  her.  Dryden's  Juvenal, 

Feeds  him  with  herbs 
Of  generous  warmth,  and  of  salacious  kind. 

Dryden's  Virgil. 
Animals  spleened,  grow  extremely  salacious. 

,  Arbuthnot. 

Sala'ciously.   adv.    [from  sklacious.] 

Lecherously  ;  lustfully. 
Sala'city.  n.  s.  [sulacitas,  Lat.  from 

salacious.]    Lust;  lechery. 

innnoderate  salacitii  and  excess  of  venery  is 
supposed  to  shorten  the  lives  of  cocks. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

A  corrosive  acrimony  in  the  seminal  lympha 
produces  salacity.  Floyer  on  the  Humours, 

Sa  lad,  n.  s.  [salade,  Fr.  salaet.  Germ.] 
Food  of  raw  herbs.  It  has  been  always 
pronounced  familiarly  sallet. 

I  climbed  into  this  garden  to  pick  a  salad,  which 
is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

My  sallet  days. 
When  I  was  green  in  judgment,  cold  in  blood. 

Shakisp, 

You  have,  to  rectify  your  palate. 
An  olive,  capers,  or  some  better  salad, 
Usii'ring  the  r  mtton.  Ben  Jonson. 

Some  coarse  cold  salad  is  before  thee  set ; 
Fall  on.  Dryden's  Perseus. 

The  happv  old  Coricyan's  fruits  and  salads,  on 
which  he  lived  contented,  were  all  of  his  own 
growth.  Dryden. 

Leaves,  eaten  raw,  are  termed  salad  :  if  boiled, 
they  become  potherbs  ;  and  some  of  those  plants 
winch  are  potherbs  in  one  family,  are  salad  in 
another.  Watts. 

SALAMANDER,  n.  s.  [salamandre,  Fr. 
salamandra,  Lat.]  An  animal  supposed 
to  live  in  the  fire,  and  imagined  to  be 
very  poisonous.  Amhross  Parey  has  a 
picture  of  the  salamander,  with  a  receipt 
for  her  bite  ;  but  there  is  no  such  crea- 
ture, the  name  being  now  given  to  a 
poor  harmless  insect. 

The  salamander  liveth  in  the  fire,  and  hath  force 
also  to  extinguish  it.  Bacon's  Natural  Hist. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  whole  lunar 
world  is  a  torrid  zone,  and  may  be  supposed  unin- 
habitable, except  they  are  salamanders  which  dwell 
therein.  Glanville's  Scepsis. 

Whereas  it  is  commonly  said  that  a  salamander 
extinguisheth  fire,  we  have  foui:d  by  experic-nce, 
that  on  hot  coals  it  dieth  immediately. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errou  s. 
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The  artist  was  so  encompassed  with  fire  and 
smoke,  that  one  would  have  thought  nothing  bu 
a  salamander  could  have  been  safe  in  such  a  situa 
tion.  Addison's  Guardian 

.  Salama'nder's  J/a?V.  1    n,  s.    A  kind 
Salama'nder's  JFioo/.  j     of  asbestos 
or  mineral  flax. 

There  may  be  such  candles  as  are  made  of  sola 
manders  wool,  being  a  kind  of  mineral,  which 
whiteneth  in  ttie  burning  and  consumeth  not.Baron 

Of  English  talc  ;  the  coarser  sort  is  called  plais- 
ter  or  parget ;  the  finer,  spaad,  earth  flax,  or  sa/a 
mander's  Itair.  Woodward 

Salama'ndrine.  adj.  \fr ova  salamander.' 
Resembling  a  salamander. 

La3'ing  it  into  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  we  ob 
served  a  certain  salamandrine  quality,  that  made  it 
capable  of  living  in  the  midst  of  fire,  without  being 
consumed  or  singed.  Spectator. 

Sa'lary.  n.  s.  [salaire,  Fr.  salarium,  Lat.^ 

1.  Salarium,  or  salary,  is  derived  from 
sal.  Arhuthnot 

2.  Stated  hire;  annual  or  periodical  pay- 
ment. 

This  is  hire  and  salary,  mot  revenge.  Shakesp. 

Several  persons,  out  of  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  have  always  lived  at  the  rate  of  two 
thousand.  Swift. 

SALE.  n.  s.  [saal,  Dut.] 

1 .  The  act  of  selling. 

2.  Vent;  power  of  selling ;  market. 

Nothing  doth  more  enrich  any  country  than 
many  towns ;  for  the  countrymen  will  be  more 
industrious  in  tillage,  and  rearing  of  all  husbandry 
commodities,  knowing  that  they  shall  have  ready 
sale  for  them  at  those  towns.  Spenser. 
2.  A  piiblick  and  proclaimed  exposition 
of  goods  to  the  market ;  auction. 

Those  that  won  the  plate,  and  those  thus  sold, 
ought  to  be  marked  so  as  they  may  never  return 
to  the  race,  or  to  the  sale.  Temple. 

4.  State  of  being  venal ;  price. 
The  other  is  not  a  thing  for  sale,  and  only  the 

gift  of  the  gods.  Shakesp,  Cymbetine. 

Others  more  moderate  seeming,  but  their  aim 
Private  reward  ;  for  which  both  God  and  state 
They'd  set  to  sale.  Milton's  Agonistes. 

The  more  money  a  man  spends,  the  more  must 
he  endeavour  to  increase  his  stock  ;  which  at  last 
sets  the  liberty  of  a  commonwealth  to  sale.  Addison. 

5.  It  seems  in  Spenser  to  signify  a  wicker 
basket ;  perhaps  from  sallow,  in  which 
fish  are  caught. 

To  make  baskets  of  bulrushes  was  my  wont ; 
Who  to  entrap  the  fish  in  winding  sale 
Was  better  seen  ?  Spenser. 

Sa'leable.  adj.  [from  sale.]  Vendiable ; 
fit  for  sale ;  marketable. 

I  can  impute  this  general  enlargement  otsaleable 
things  to  no  cause  sooner  than  the  Cornishman's 
want  of  vent  and  money.  Carew. 

This  vent  is  made  quicker  or  slower,  as  greater 
or  less  quantities  of  any  saleable  commodity  are 
removed  out  of  the  course  of  trade.  Locke. 

Sa'leableness.   n.  s.  [from  saleable.] 

The  state  of  being  saleable. 
Sa'leably.  adv.  [from  saleable.]    In  a 

saleable  manner. 
Sa'lebrous.    adj.    [salebrosus,  Lat.] 

Rough  ;  uneven ;  rugged. 
Sa'lesman.  U.S.  [sale  a.nA.  man.]  One 

who  sells  clothes  ready  made. 
Poets  make  characters,  as  salesmen  cloatlis  ; 

We  take  no  measure  of  your  fops  and  beaus.  Swift. 
Sa'lework.  n.  s.  [sale  and  wo7-k.]  Work 

for  sale ;  work  carelesly  done. 
1  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 

Of  Nature's  salcwork.  Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

SA'LIANT.adj.  [Fr.]  Inheraldry,  denotes 

a  Uon  in  a  leaping  posture,  and  standing 


7  adj.  [salinus,  Lat.]  Con 
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so  that  his  right  foot  is  in  the  dexter 
point,  and  his  hinder  left  foot  in  the  sinis- 
ter base  point  of  the  escutcheon,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  rampant.iJarr/s. 

Sa'liant,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  lion  is 
sporting  himself.  Peacham. 

Sa'lient.  adj.  [saliens,  Lat] 

1.  Leaping;  bounding;  moving  by  leaps. 
The  legs  of  both  sides  moving  together,  as  frogs, 

and  salient  animals,  is  properly  called  leaping. 

Brown's  Vulgar' Eirours. 

2.  Beating ;  panting. 

A  salient  point  so  first  is  cali'd  the  heart. 
By  turns  dilated,  and  by  turns  comprest. 
Expels  and  entertains  the  purple  guest.  B/acfcmore. 

3.  Springing  or  shooting  with  a  quick 
motion. 

Who  best  can  send  on  high 
The  salient  spout,  far  streaming  to  the  sky.  Pope. 

Sa'ligot.    Ji.   s.  [tribulus  aquaticus. 

Water-thistle. 
Sa'line 
Sa'linous 

ing  salt. 

We  do  not  easily  ascribe  their  induration  to 
cold  ;  but  rather  unto  salinous  spirits  and  concre- 
tive  juices.  Brown. 

This  saline  sap  of  the  vessels,  by  being  refused 
reception  of  the  parts,  declares  itself  in  a  more 
hostile  manner,  by  drying  the  radical  moisture. 

Harvey  on  Coyisumptions. 

If  a  very  small  quantity  of  any  salt  or  vitriol  be 
dissolved  in  a  great  quantity  of  water,  the  parti- 
cles of  the  salt  or  vitriol  will  not  sink  to  the  bottom, 
though  they  be  heavier  in  specie  than  the  water ; 
but  will  evenly  diffuse  themselves  into  all  the 
water,  so  as  to  make  it  as  saline  at  the  top  as  at  the 
bottom.  Newtoji's  Opticks. 

As  the  substance  of  coagulation  is  not  merely 
saline,  nothing  dissolves  them  but  what  penetrates 
and  relaxes  at  the  same  time.    Arbuthnot  on  Alim. 

SALI  VA,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Every  thing  that 
is  spit  up ;  but  it  more  strictly  signifies 
that  juice  which  is  separated  by  the 
glands  called  sahval.  Quinci/ 

Not  meeting  with  disturbance  from  the  saliva, 
1  the  sooner  extirpated  them.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Sali'val.  1  adj.  [from  saliva,  Lat.] 
Sa'livary.  J     Relating  to  spittle 

The  woodpecker,  and  other  birds  that  prey 
upon  flies,  which  they  catch  with  their  tongue,  in 
the  room  of  the  said  glands  have  a  couple  of  bags 
filled  with  a  viscous  humour,  which,  by  small 
canals,  like  the  satival,  being  brought  into  their 
mouths,  they  dip  their  tongues  herein,  and  so  with 
the  help  of  thb  natural  birdlime  attack  the  prey. 

Grew. 

The  necessity  of  spittle  to  dissolve  the  aliment 
appears  from  the  contrivance  of  nature  in  making 
the  salivary  ducts  of  animals  which  ruminate, 
extremely  open :  such  animals  as  swallow  their 
aliment  without  chewing,  want  salivary  glands. 

Arbuthnot. 

To  Sa'livate.  v.  a.  [from  saliva,  Lat.] 
To  purge  by  the  salival  glands. 

She  was  prepossessed  with  the  scandal  of  sali- 
vating, and  went  out  of  town.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Saliva'tion.  n.  s.  [from  salivate.]  A 
method  of  cure  much  practised  of  late 
in  venereal,  scrophulous,  and  other 
obstinate  causes,  by  promoting  a  secre- 
tion of  spittle.  Quinci/. 

Holding  of  ill  tasted  things  in  the  mouth  will 
make  a  small  salivation.  Grew's  Cosmot. 

Sali'vous.  adj.  [from  saliva.]  Consisting 
of  spittle ;  liaving  the  nature  of  spittle. 

There  happenelh  an  elongation  of  the  uvula, 
through  the  abundance  of  salivous  humour  flowing 
upon  it.  Wiseman. 
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\  n.  s.  [corrupted  by  pro- 
n  N  G .  J     n  unciation  from  salad.] 


Sa'llet 
Sa'^let 

I  tried  upon  sallet  oil.  Boyle, 
Sow  some  early  salleting.  Mortimer's  Husbandry, 

Sa'lliance.  n.  s.  [from  sally.]  The  act 
of  issuing  forth ;  sally.  A  word  not 
ipelegant,  but  out  of  use. 

Now  mote  I  weet. 
Sir  Guyon,  why  with  so  fierce  sn/Ziance 
And  fell  intent,  j'e  did  at  earst  me  meet.  Fairy  Q. 
Sa'llom^.  n.  s.  [salix,  Lat.]    A  tree  of  the 
genus  of  willow. 

Sallows  and  reeds  on  banks  of  rivers  born. 
Remain  to  cut  to  stay  thy  vines.  Dryden, 

SA'LLOW.  adj.  [salo.  Germ,  black;  sale, 
Fr.  foul.]    Sickly  ;  yellow. 

What  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  washt  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline  ?  Shak. 

The  scene,  ot  beauty  and  delight  is  chang'd  : 
No  roses  bloom  upon  my  fading  cheek. 
Nor  laughing  graces  wanton  in  iny  eyes  ; 
But  haggard  Grief,  lean  looking  sallow  Care, 
-  And  pining  Discontent,  a  rueful  train. 
Dwell  on  my  brow,  all  hideous  and  forlorn.  Rowe. 

Sa'llowness.  n.  s.  [from  sallow.]  Yel- 
lowness ;  sickly  paleness. 

A  fish  diet  would  give  such  a  salloumess  to  the 
celebrated  beauties  of  this  island,  as  would  scarce 
make  them  distinguishable  from  those  of  France. 

AddiiO'n. 

SA'LLY.  M.  s.  [sflZZ/e,  Fr.] 
I.  Eruption ;  issue  from  a  place  besieged ; 
quick  egress. 

The  deputy  sat  down  before  the  town  for  the 
space  of  three  Winter  months  ;  during  wliich  time 
sallies  were  made  by  the  Spaniards,  but  they  were 
beaten  in  with  loss.  Bacon. 
Range;  excursion. 

Every  one  shall  know  a  country  better,  that 
makes  often  sallies  into  it,  and  traverses  it  up  and 
down,  than  he  that, .like  a  mill-horse,  goes  still 
round  in  the  same  track.  Locke, 

3.  Flight ;  volatile  or  sprightly  exertion. 
These  passages  were  intended  for  sallies  of  wit ; 

but  whence  coriies  all  this  rage  of  wit.  Stillingjieet. 

4,  Escape  ;  levity ;  extravagant  flight  ; 
frolick ;  wild  gaiety ;  exorbitance. 

At  his  return  all  was  clear,  and  this  excursion 
was  esteemed  but  a  sally  of  youth.  Wotton. 

'Tis  but  a  sally  of  youth.  Denlmm's  Sophy. 

We  have  written  some  things  which  we  may 
wish  never  to  have  thought  on  :  some  sallies  of  le- 
vity ought  to  be  imputed  to  youth.  Swift. 

The  episodical  part,  made  up  of  the  extravagant 
sallies  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  FalstafF's  humour, 
is  of  his  own  invention.  Shakesp.  Illustrated. 

To  Sa  LLY.  v.  11.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
make  an  eruption ;  to  issue  out. 

'1  he  Tmrks  sallying  forth,  received  thereby  greSt 
hurt.  KnoUes. 

The  noise  of  some  tumultuous  fight ; 
They  break  the  truce,  and  sally  out  by  night.  Drud. 

The  summons  take  of  the  same  trumpet's  call. 
To  sally  from  one  port,  or  man  one  public  wall.Tate.  ' 

Sa'llyport.  n.  s.  [sally  and  port.]  Gate 
at  which  sallies  are  made. 

My  slippery  soul  had  quit  the  fort. 
But  that  she  stopp'd  the  sallypm-t.  Cleaveland. 

Love  to  our  citadel  resorts 
Through  those  deceitful  sallyports  ; 
Our  sentinels  betray  our  forts.  Denham. 

Salmagu'ndi.  n.  s.  [It  is  said  to  be 
corrupted  from  selon  mon  gout,  or  sale 
d  mon  goiit.]  A  mixture  of  chopped 
meat  and  pickled  herrings  with  oil, 
vinegar,  pepper,  and  onions. 

SALMON,  n.  s.  [salmo,  Lat.  saumon,  Fr.] 

The  salmon  is  accounted  the  king  of  fresh  wa- 
ter fish,  and  is  bred  in  rivers  relating  to  the  sea, 
yet  so  far  from  it  as  admits  no  tincture  of  brack- 
ishness.  He  is  said  to  cast  his  spawn  in  August : 
some  say  that  then  they  dig  a  hole  in  a  safe  place 
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in  the  gravel,  and  there  place  their  eggs  or  spawn, 
after  tne  melter  has  done  liis  natural  olfice,  and 
then  cover  it  over  with  gravel  and  stones,  and  so 
leave  it  to  their  Creator  s  protection  ;  who,  by  a 
gentle  heat  which  he  infuses  into  that  cold  ele- 
ment, makes  it  brood  and  beget  life  in  (he  spawn, 
and  to  become  samlets  early  in  tlie  Spring  :  they 
haste  to  the  sea  before  \\  inter,  both  the  melter 
and  spawner. — Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes  the  age 
of  a  salmon  exceeds  not  ten  years.  After  lie  is 
got  into  the  sea  he  becomes  from  a  samlet,  not  so 
big  as  a  gudgeon,  to  be  a  salmon  in  as  short  a  time 
as  a  gosling  becomes  a  goose.      ]Valton's  Avgler. 

They  poke  them  with  an  instrument  somewhat 
like  the  salmon  spear.       Carew's  Survetj  ofCornw 

They  take  salmon  and  trouts  by  groping  and 
tickling  them  under  the  bellies  in  the  pools,  where 
they  hover,  and  so  throw  them  on  land.  Carew. 

Of  fishes,  you  find  in  arms  the  whale,  dolp'bin, 
salmon  and  trout.  Peacham,. 
A  LMONTROUT.  n.  s.  A  trout  that  has 
some  resemblance  to  a  salmon. 

There  is  in  many  rivers  that  relate  to  the  sea 
talmontrouts  as  much  different  from  others,  in  shape 
and  spots,  as  sheep  differ  in  their  shape  and  big- 
ness. Walton's  Angler. 
iLPi'cON.  n.  s.  [In  cookery.]  A  kind 
of  farce  put  into  holes  cut  in  legs  of 
beef,  veal,  or  mutton.  Bailey. 
alsamenta'rious.  adj.  [salsamenta- 
rius,  Lat.]    Belonging  to  salt  things. 

Diet. 

\'lsify.  U.S.    [Lat.]    A  plant. 

Salsify,  or  the  common  sort  of  goatsbeard,  is 
of  a  very  long  oval  figure,  as  if  it  were  cods  all 
over  streaked,  and  engraven  in  the  spaces  between 
the  streaks,  which  are  sharp  pointed  towards  the 
end.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

iLSOA'ciD.  n.  s.  [salms  and  acidus, 
Lat,]  Having  a  taste  compounded  of 
saltness  and  sourness. 

The  salsoacids  help  its  passing  off ;  as  sal  prunel. 

Floyer. 

asu'GiNOUS.  adj.  [salsugo,  Lat.]  Salt- 
ish ;  somewhat  salt. 

The  distinction  of  salts,  whereby  they  are  dis- 
iriminated  into  acid,  volatile,  or  sahuginous,  ifl 
nay  so  call  the  fugitive  salts  of  animal  substances, 
uid  fixed  or  alcalizate,  may  appear  of  much  use 
in  natural  philosophy.  Boyle. 

\LT.  n.s.  [salt,  Goth,  j-ealt.  Sax.  sal, 
Lat.  sel,  Fr.] 
Salt  is  a  body  whose  two  essential  pro- 
perties seem  to  be,  dissolubility  in  water, 
and  a  pungent  sapor :  it  is  an  active  in- 
combustible substance :  it  gives  all  bo- 
dies consistence,  and  preserves  them 
from  corruption,  and  occasions  all  the 
variety  of  tastes.  There  are  three  kinds 
Df  salts,  fixed,  volatile,  and  essential  ; 
fi.Ked  salt  is  drawn  by  calcining  the  mat- 
ter, then  boiling  the  ashes  in  a  good  deal 
5f  water :  after  this  the  solution  is  filt- 
ated,  and  all  the  moisture  evaporated, 
when  the  salt  remains  in  a  dry  form  at 
he  bottom :  this  is  called  a  lixivious 
alt.  Volatile  salt  is  that  drawn  chiefly 
'rem  the  parts  of  animals,  and  some  pu- 
ified  parts  of  vegetables :  it  rises  easily, 
nd  is  the  most  volatile  of  any.  The 
ssential  salt  is  drawn  from  the  juice  of 
lants  by  crystallization.  Harris. 
Is  not  discourse,  manhood,  learning,  gentleness, 
irtue  and  liberality,  the  spice  and  salt  that  sea- 
ons  a  man.  Shakesp. 

He  perfidiously  has  given  up, 
'or  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Rome, 
0  his  wife  and  mother.         Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Vol,  II. 
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Since  salts  differ  much,  some  being  fixt,  some 
volatile,  some  acid,  and  some  urinous,  the  two 
qualities  wherein  they  agree  are,  that  it  is  easily 
dissoluble  in  water,  and  affects  the  palate  with  a 
sapour,  good  or  evil.  Boyle. 

A  particle  of  salt  may  be  compared  to  a  chaos, 
being  dense,  hard,  dry,  and  earthy  in  the  centre, 
and  rare,  soft,  and  moist  in  the  circumference. 

Newton's  Optichs. 

Salts  are  bodies  friable  and  brittle,  in  some  de 
gree  pellucid,  sharp  or  pungent  to  the  taste,  and 
dissoluble  in  water  ;  but  after  that  is  evaporated 
incorporating,  crystalizing,  and  forming  them- 
selves into  angular  figures.  Woodward 

2.  Taste  ;  smack. 

Though  we  are  justices  and  doctors,  and  church- 
men, Mr.  Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youti 
in  us  ;  we  are  the  sons  of  women. 

Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

3.  Wit ;  merriment. 
Salt.  adj. 
J .  Having  the  taste  of  salt ;  as,  salt  fish. 

We  were  better  parch  in  Africk  sun. 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes  Shak. 

Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
Thy  tears  are  Salter  than  a  younger  man's. 
And  venomous  to  thine  eyes.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

2.  Impregnated  with  salt. 

Hang  him,  mechanical  salt  butter  rogue  :  I  will 
awe  him  with  my  cudge  1. 

Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  salt 
water  will  dissolve  salt  put  into  it  in  less  time  than 
fresh  water.  Bacon. 

A  leap  into  salt  waters  very  often  gives  a  new 
motion  to  the  spirits,  and  a  new  turn  to  the  blood. 

Addismi. 

In  Cheshire  they  improve  their  lands  by  letting 
out  the  water  of  the  salt  springs  on  them,  always 
after  rain.  Mortimer, 

3.  Abounding  with  salt. 

He  shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the  wil- 
derness in  asa/t  land,  and  not  inhabited. Jer.xvii.C. 

4.  [Salax,  I^t.]    Lecherous ;  salacious. 

Be  a  whore  still : 
Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours,  season  the  slaves 
For  tubs  and  baths ;  bring  down  the  rose-cheek'd 
youth 

To  the  tub-fast,  and  the  diet.       Shakesp.  Timon. 

All  the  charms  of  love, 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan  lip  !  Shakesp. 

This  new-married  man,  approaching  here. 
Whose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wrong'd 
Your  well-defended  honour,  you  must  pardon. 

Sliakesp. 

To  Salt.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]  To 
season  with  salt. 
If  the  offering  was  of  flesh,  it  was  malted  thrice. 

Brown. 

Sa'ltant.  adj.    [saltans,  Lat.]  Jump- 
ing ;  dancing. 
Salta'tion.  n.  s.    [saltatio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  dancing  or  jumping. 

The  locusts  being  ordained  for  saltation,  tlieir 
lunder  legs  do  far  exceed  the  others. 

Brown's  Vidgar  Errnurs. 

2.  Beat  ;  palpitation. 

If  the  great  artery  be  hurt,  you  will  discover  it 
by  its  saltation  and  florid  colour.   Wiseman's  Surg. 

Sa'ltcat.w.  s. 

Many  give  a  lump  of  salt,  which  they  usually 
call  a  sa&cai,  made  at  (he  salterns,  which  makes 
the  pigeons  much  affect  the  place.      Mart.  Husb. 

Sal'tcellar,    n.  s.     [salt  and  cellar.] 
Vessel  of  salt  set  on  the  table. 

When  any  salt  is  spilt  on  the  table-cloth,  shake 
it  out  into  the  saltcellar. Swift's  Direct.  totheBntler. 

Sa'lter.  n.  s.    [from  salt.] 

1 .  One  who  salts. 

2.  One  who  sells  salt. 

After  these  local  names,  the  most  have  been  de- 
rived from  occupations  ;  as  smith,  Salter,  armour- 
er. Camden's  Remains. 
Sa'ltern.  n.s.    A  saltwork. 
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A  saltcat  made  at  the  salterns.  Mortimer's  Husb. 
Saltinba'nco.  n.s.   [saltare  in  banco, 
to  climb  on  a  bench,  as  a  mountebank 
mounts  a  bank  or  bench.]    A  quack  or 
mountebank. 

Saltiyibancoes,  quacksalvers,  and  charlatans,  de- 
ceive them  :  were  ALsop  alive,  the  Piazza  and 
Pont-neuf  could  not  speak  their  fallacies. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

He  play'd  the  saltinbanco' s  part, 
Transform'd  t'  a  Frenchman  by  tny  art.  Hudibras. 

Sa'ltier.  n.s.  [saultiere,  Vr.]  Term 
of  heraldry. 

A  saltier  is  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross, 
and  by  some  is  taken  to  be  an  engine  to  take  wild 
beasts  :  in  French  it  is  called  unsautoir:  it  is  an 
honourable  bearing.  Peacham. 

Sa'ltish.  adj.  [from  salt.]  Somewhat 
salt. 

Soils  of  a  saltish  nature  improve  sandy  grounds, 

Mortimer. 

Sa'ltless.  adj.    [from  salt.]  Insipid; 

not  tasting  of  salt. 
Sa'ltly.  adv.    [from  salt.]    With  taste 

of  salt ;  in  a  salt  manner. 
Sa'ltness.  n.  s. 
salt. 

Salt  water  passing  through  earth,  through  ten 
vessels,  one  within  another,  hath  not  lost  its  salt- 
ness, so  as  to  become  potable  ;  but  drained  through 
twenty,  become  fresh.  Bacon. 

Some  think  their  wits  have  been  asleep,  except 
they  dart  out  somewhat  that  is  piquant  and  to 
the  quick  :  men  ought  to  find  the  difference  be- 
tween saltness  and  bitterness.  Bacon. 
Sa'lt-pan.  }n.  s.  [salt  and  pan,  or  pit.] 
Sa'lt-pit.  j    Pit  where  salt  is  got, 

Moab  and  Amnion  shall  be  as  the  breeding  of 
nettles,  salt-pits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation. 

Zeph.  ii.  9. 

Cicero  prettily  calls  them  salinas  salt-pans,  that 
you  ni.iy  extract  salt  out  of,  and  sprinkle  where 
you  please.  Bac»n. 

The  stratum  lay  at  about  twenty-five  fathom, 
by  the  duke  of  Somerset's  salt-pans  near  White- 
haven. Woodward  on  Fossils. 
Saltpe'tre.    n.  s.    [sal petrce,  Lat.  sal 
petre,  Fr.J  Nitre. 

Nitre,  or  saltpetre,  having  a  crude  and  windy 
spirit,  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  suddenly  dilateth. 

Bacon. 

Nitre  or  saltpetre,  in  heaps  of  earth,  has  been 
extracted,  if  they  be  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  to 
be  kept  from  rain.  Locke. 

Salvabi'lity.  n.  s.  [from  salvable.] 
J'ossibility  of  being  received  to  ever- 
lasting life. 

U  hy  do  we  Christians  so  fiercely  argue  against 
the  salvubility  of  each  other,  as  if  it  were  our  wish 
that  all  should  be  damned,  but  those  of  our  par- 
ticular sect  Decay  of  Piety. 

SA'LVABLE.  adj.  [from  salvo,  Lat.] 
Possible  to  be  saved. 

Our  wild  fancies  about  God's  decrees  have  in 
event  reprobated  more  than  those  decrees,  and 
have  bid  fair  to  the  damning  of  many  whom  those 
left  sa/iia(//e.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Sa'lvage.  adj.  [saulvage,  Fr.  selvaggio, 
Ital,  from  silva,  Lat.]  Wild ;  rude ; 
cruel.  It  is  now  spoken  and  written 
savage. 

May  the  Essexian  plains 
Prove  as  a  desert,  and  none  there  make  stay 
But  savage  beasts,  or  men  as  wild  as  they.  Ii'«//er. 
A  savage  race  inur'd  to  blood.  Vryden. 

Salv'ation.  n.  s.  [from  salvo,  Lat.] 
Preservation  from  eternal  death  ;  recep- 
tion to  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

As  life  and  death,  mercy  and  wrath,  are  mat- 
ters of  understanding  or  knowledge,  all  men's 
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talvation,  and  all  men's  endless  perdition,  are 
things  so  opposite,  that  whosoever  doth  affirm  the 
one  must  necessarily  deny  the  other.  Hooker. 

Him  the  most  High, 
Wrap'd  in  a  balmy  cloud  with  winged  steeds. 
Did,  as  thou  saw'st,  receive  ;  to  walk  with  God 
High  in  salvation,  and  the  climes  of  bliss. 
Exempt  from  death.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Sa'lvatory.  n.  s.  [salvatoire,  Fr.]  A 
place  where  any  thing  is  preserved. 

1  consider  the  admirable  powers  of  sensation, 
phantasy,  and  memory,  in  what  Sd/Datories  or  re- 
positories the  species  of  things  past  are  conserved. 

Hale's  Orif^in  of  Mankind. 
SALU'BRIOUS.    adj.    [salubris,  Lat.] 
Wholesome;  healthful;  promoting  health. 

The  warm  limbeck  draws 
Salubrious  waters  from  the  nocent  brood.  Philips. 

Salubrity,  n.  s.  [from  salubrious.] 
Wholesomeness ;  healthfulness. 

Salve,  n.s.  [This  word  is  originally  and 
properly  salf,  which  having  salves  in 
the  pliu-al,  the  singular  in  time  was 
borrowed  from  it :  j'ealp,  Sax,  undoubt- 
edly from  salvus,  Lat.] 

1.  A  glutinous  matter  applied  to  wounds 
and  hurts  ;  an  emplaster. 

Let  us  hence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 
Asalve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide. 67ia/t. Hen. VI 

Sleep  is  pain's  easiest  salve,  and  doth  fulfil 
All  offices  of  death,  except  to  kill.  Donne, 

Go  study  salve  and  treacle  :  ply 
Your  tenant's  leg,  or  his  sore  eye.  Cleaveland. 

The  royal  sword  thus  drawn  lias  cur'd  a  wound, 
For  which  no  other  salve  could  have  been  found. 

Waller. 

Though  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  were 
sTain  ; 

The  surgeons  soon  despoil'd  them  of  their  arms. 
And  some  with  salves  they  cure.  Dryden. 

2.  Help ;  remedy. 
If  they  shall  excommunicate  me,  hath  the  doc- 
trine of  meekness  any  salve  for  me  then  !  Hamm. 


V.  a.    [salvo,  Lat.  or  from  the 


To  Salve 
noun] 

1.  To  cure  with  medicaments  applied. 

Many  skilful  leeches  him  abide, 
To  salve  his  hurts.  Fairy  Queen. 

It  should  be  to  little  purpose  for  them  to  salve 
the  wound  by  making  protestations  in  disgrace  of 
their  own  actions.  Hooker. 

The  which,  if  I  perform,  and  do  survive^ 
I  do  beseech  your  majesty  may  salve 
The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

2.  To  help ;  to  remedy. 

Some  seek  to  salve  their  blotted  name 
With  oth  ers  blot,  'till  all  do  taste  of  sha-tncSidney. 

Our  mother-tongue,  which  truly  of  itself  is 
both  full  enough  f(;r  prose,  and  stately  enough  for 
verse,  hath  long  time  been  counted  most  bare  and 
barren  of  both  ;  which  default,  when  as  some  en- 
deavoured to  salve  and  cure,  they  patched  up  the 
holes  with  rags  from  other  languages.  Spenser. 

3.  To  help  or  save  by  a  salvo,  an  excuse, 

or  reservation. 

Ignorant  I  am  not  how  this  is  salved  :  they  do 
it  but  after  the  truth  is  made  manifest.  Hooker. 

My  more  particular. 
And  that  which  most  witli  you  should  salve  my 

going. 

Is  f  ulvia's  death.      Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

The  schoolmen  were  like  the  astronomers,  who 
to  salve  phcenomena,  framed  to  their  conceit  ec- 
centricks  and  epicycles  ;  so  they,  to  salve  tlie  prac- 
tice of  the  church,  had  devised  a  great  number  of 
^   strange  positions.  Bacon 

There  must  be  another  state  to  make  up  the 
inequalities  of  this,  and  salve  all  irregular  appear- 
ances. Atterbury. 

This  conduct  might  give  Horace  the  hint  to 
say,  that  when  Homer  was  at  a  loss  to  bring  any 
difficult  matter  to  an  issue,  he  laid  his  hero  asleep, 
and  this  salved  all  difficulty.  Broome. 
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4.  [From  salvo,  Lat.]  To  salute.  Obsolete 

That  stranger  knight  in  presence  came. 
And  goodly  salved  them  ;  who  nought  again 
HIra  answered  as  courtesy  became.  Fairy  Queen 
Sa'lver.  n.  s.  [A  vessel,  I  suppose,  used 
at  first  to  carry  away  or  save  what  was 
left.]  A  plate  on  which  any  thing  is 
presented. 

He  has  printed  them  in  such  a  portable  volume, 
that  many  of  them  may  be  ranged  together  ou  a 
single  plate  ;  and  is  of  opinion,  tliat  a  salvei'  o'" 
spectators  would  be  as  acceptable  an  entertain- 
ment for  the  ladies,  as  a  salver  of  sweetmeats.  Ad 

Between  each  act  the  trembling  salver  ring. 
From  soup  to  sweet  wine.  Pope. 

SALVO,   n.  s.    [from  salvo  jure,  Lat.  a 
form  used  in  granting  any  thing :  as 
salvo  jure  putei.]    An  exception  ;  a  re 
servation ;  an  excuse. 

They  admit  many  salvos,  cautions,  and  reserva- 
tions, so  as  they  cross  not  the  chief  design. 

King  Charles. 

It  will  be  hard  if'he  cannot  bring  himself  oft'  at 
last  with  some  salvo  or  distinction,  and  be  his  own 
confessor.  L'Estrange 
If  others  of  a  more  serioT:.s  turii  join  with  us 
deliberately  in  their  religious  professions  of  loy- 
alty, with  any  private  salvoes  or  evasions,  they 
would  do  well  to  consider  those  maxims  in  which 
all  casuists  are  agreed.  Addison. 
Sa'lutariness.  n.  s.    [from  salutary.' 
Wholesomeness ;  quality  of  contributing 
to  health  or  safety. 
SA'LUTARY.  adj.    [salutaire,  Fr.  salu- 
taris,  Lat.]      Wholesome ;  healthful ; 
safe ;   advantageous  ;   contributing  to 
health  or  safety. 

The  gardens,  yards,  and  avenues  are  dry  and 
clean ;  and  so  more  salutary  as  more  elegant.i?ai/ 
It  was  want  of  faith  in  our  Saviour's  country- 
men, which  hindered  him  from  shedding  among 
them  the  salutary  emanations  of  his  divine  virtue; 
and  he  did  not  many  mighty  ivorks  there,  be 
cause  of  their  unbelief.  Bentley. 

Saluta'tion.  n.  s.  [salutation,  Fr.  sa- 
lutatio,  Lat.]  The  act  or  stile  of  salu- 
ting ;  greeting. 

The  early  village  cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn.  Shakesp 

Tliy  kingdom's  peers 
Speak  my  salutatioti  in  their  minds  ; 
Whose  voices  I  desire  aloud  with  mine. 
Hail,  king  of  Scotland  I  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

On  her  the  angel  hail 
Bestow'd,  the  holy  salutation  used 
To  blest  Mary.  _  _  Milton. 

In  all  publick  meetings,  or  private  addresses, 
use  those  forms  of  salutation,  reverence,  and  de- 
cency, used  amongst  the  most  sober  persons. 

Taylor's  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 
Court  and  state  he  wisely  shuns  ; 
Nor  brib'd,  to  servile  salutations  runs.  Dryden. 

To  Salu'te.  v.  a.  [saluto,  Lat.  satuer, 
Fr.] 

.  To  greet  ;  to  hail. 

The  golden  sun  salutes  the  morn, 
And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 
Gallops  the  zodiack  in  his  glist'riiig  coach. 

Shakesp.  Titus  Andronicus. 
One  hour  hence 
Shall  salute  your  grace  of  York  as  mother.  Shak. 
.  To  please  ;  to  gratify. 

Would  I  had  no  being. 
If  this  salute  my  blood  a  jot :  it  faints  me. 
To  think  what  follows.        Shakesp.  Henry  VIII, 

3.  To  kiss. 

Salu'te.  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 
I .  Salutation  ;  greeting. 

The  cuslom  of  praying  for  those  that  sneeze 
is  more  ancient  than  these  opinions  hereof;  so 
that  not  any  one  disease  has  been  the  occasion  of 
this  salute  and  deprecation.  Brown. 
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O,  what  avails  me  now  that  honour  high 
To  have  conceiv'd  of  God,  or  that  salute, 
Hail  highl3'  favour'd,  among  women  blest !  Milt. 

Continual  salutes  and  addresses  entertaining  him 
all  the  way,  kept  him  from  saving  so  great  a  life, 
but  with  one  glance  of  his  eye  upon  the  paper,  till 
he  came  to  the  fatal  place  where  he  was  stabbed. 

South. 

I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  the  first 
salutes  of  our  three  friends.  Addiion, 
2.  A  kiss. 

There  cold  salutes,  but  here  a  lover's  kiss.  Bote. 
Salu'ter.  n.s,    [from  salute.]  He  who 
salutes. 

Saluti'ferous.    adj.    [saluti/er,  Lat.] 
Healthy  ;  bringing  health. 

The  king  commanded  him  to  go  to  the  south  of 
France,  believing  that  nothing  would  contribute 
more  to  the  restoring  of  his  former  vigour  than  the 
gentle  salutiferous  air  of  Montpelier.  Dennis's  Lett. 

SAME.  adj.  [samo,  Goth,  sammo,  Swed.] 

1.  Not  different ;  not  another  ;  identical ; 
being  of  the  like  kind,  sort,  or  degree. 

Miso,  as  spitefully  as  her  rotten  voice  could  ut- 
ter it,  set  forth  the  same  sins  of  Ampliialus.i'idnei/. 

The  tenor  of  man's  woe 
Holds  on  the  same.  Milton. 

Th'  etherial  vigour  is  in  all  the  same, 
And  ev'ry  soul  is  fill'd  with  ecjual  flame.  Dryden. 

If  itself  had  been  coloured,  it  would  have  tiins- 
mitted  all  visible  objects  tinctured  with  the  same 
colour  ;  as  we  see  whatever  is  beheld  through  a 
coloured  glass,  appears  of  the  same  colour  with 
the  glass.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

The  merchant  does  not  keep  money  by  him ; 
hut  if  you  consider  what  money  must  be  lodged 
in  the  banker's  hands,  the  case  will  be  much  the 
same.  Loeke. 

The  same  plant  produceth  as  great  a  variety  of 
juices  as  there  is  in  the  same  animal.     Arbuthnot.  l 

2.  That  which  was  mentioned  before. 
Do  but  think  how  well  the  same  he  spends. 

Who  spends  his  blood  his  country  to  relieve. Dan, 

Sa'meness.  n.s.    [from  same.] 

1.  Identity  ;  the  state  of  being  not  ano- 
ther; not  different. 

Difference  of  persuasion  in  matters  of  religion 
may  easily  fall  out,  where  there  is  the  sameness  oi 
duty,  allegiance  and  subjection.       King  Charles, 

2.  Undistinguishable  resemblance. 

If  all  courts  have  a  sameness  in  them,  things  may 
be  as  they  were  in  my  time,  when  all  employ- 
ments went  to  parliamentmen's  friends.  Swift, 

Sa'mlet.  n.  s.  [saimonet,  or  salmonlet,] 
A  little  salmon. 

A  salmon,  after  He  is  got  into  the  sea,  becomes 
from  a  samlet,  not  so  big  as  a  gudgeon,  to  be  a' 
salmon,  in  as  short  a  time  as  a  goslnig  becomes  a 
goose.  Walton  s  Angler. 

Sa'mphire.  n.  s.  [saint  Pierre,  Fr. 
rithmum,  Lat.]  A  plant  preserved  in 
pickle. 

This  plant  grows  in  great  plenty  upon  tlie 
rocks  near  the  sea-shore,  where  it  is  washed  by 
the  salt  water.  It  is  greatly  esteemed  for  P'^k- 
ling,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  aiiller. 

Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire  :  dreadful  trade! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head.S'iak. 

Sa'mple.  n.  s.  [from  example.]  A  spe- 
cimen ;  a  part  of  the  whole  shown,  that 
judgment  may  be  made  of  the  whole. 

He  entreated  them  to  tarry  but  two  days,  and 
he  himself  would  bring  them  a  sample  of  the  oar. 

Raleigh. 

I  have  not  engaged  myself  to  any  :  I  am  not 
loaded  with  a  fulf  cargo  :  'tis  sufficient  if  I  bring 
a  sample  of  some  goods  in  this  voyage.  Dryden. 

1  design  this  but  for  a  snmp/e  of  what  I  hope 
more  fully  to  discuss.  Woodward, 

Delerniinations  of  justice  were  very  summary 
and  decisive,  and  generally  put  an  end  tothe  vex- 
ations  of  a  law-suit  by  the  ruin  both  of  plaintiff 
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and  defendant :  travellers  have  recorded  some 
tamples  of  this  kind.  Addison. 
'.  From  most  bodies 

Some  little  bits  ask  leave  to  flow  ; 
And,  as  through  these  canals  they  roll. 
Bring  up  a  sample  of  the  whole.  Prior. 

To  Sa'mple.  V,  a.  To  show  something 
similar.  Ainsworth. 

Sa'mpler.  n.  s.  [exemplar,  Lat.  whence 
it  is  sometimes  written  samplar.]  A 
pattern  of  work ;  a  piece  worked  by 
young  girls  for  improvement, 

0  love,  why  dos't  thou  in  thy  beautiful  sampler 
set  such  a  work  for  my  desire  to  set  out,  which  is 
impossible  ?  Sidney. 

fair  Philomela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue, 
And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sew'd  her  miiid.S/ia/cesp. 

We  created  with  our  needles  both  one  flower. 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion  ; 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key. 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices  and  minds 
Had  been  incorp'rate.  Shakesp. 

Coarse  complexions, 
And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 
The  sampler,  and  to  seize  the  housewife's  wool. 

Milton 

1  saw  her  sober  over  a  sampler,  or  gay  over  a 
jointed  baby.  Pope. 

Sa'nable.  adj.  [sanabilis,  Lat.]  Cu- 
rable ;  susceptive  of  remedy  ;  remedi- 
able. 

Sana'tion.  n.  s.  [sanatio,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  curing. 

Consider  well  the  member,  and,  if  j'ou  have 
no-probable  hope  of  sanation,  cut  it  off^  quickly. 

Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Sa'native.  adj.  [from  sano,  Lat.]  Pow- 
erful to  cure  ;  healing. 

The  vapour  of  coltsfoot  hath  a  sanative  virtue 
towards  the  lungs.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Sa'nativeness.   n.s.    [fvom  sanative.] 

Power  to  cure. 
Sanctifica'tion.  n.  s.  [sanctification, 

Fr.  from  sanctifico,  low  Lat.] 

1 .  The  state  of  being  freed,  or  act  of  free- 
ing from  the  dominion  of  sin  for  the 
time  to  come. 

The  grace  of  his  sanctification  and  life,  which 
was  first  received  in  him,  might  pass  from  him  to 
his  whole  race,  as  malediction  came  from  Adam 
unto  all  mankind.  Hooker. 

2.  The  act  of  making  holy  ;  consecration. 
The  bishop  kneels  before  the  cross,  and  de- 
voutly adores  and  kisses  it  :  after  this  follows  a 
long  prayer  for  the  sanctification  of  that  new  sign 
of  tTie  cross.  Stillingjieet. 

Sa'nctifier.  w.  s.  [from  sanctify.]  He 
that  sanctifies  or  makes  holy. 

To  be  the  sanctifier  of  a  people,  and  to  be  their 
God,  is  all  one.  Uerham's  Fhysico-Theol. 

To  SA'NCTIFY.  v.  a.  [sanctijier,  Fr. 
sanctifico,  Lat.] 

1.  To  free  from  the  power  of  sin  for  the 
time  to  come. 

For  if  the  blood  of  bulls,  sprinkling  the  unclean, 
sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  much 
more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ Heb.  ix.  13. 

2.  To  make  holy. 

What  actions  can  express  the  intire  purity  of 
thought,  which  refines  and  sanctifies  a  virtuous 
man?  Addison, 

3.  To  make  a  means  of  holiness. 

The  gospel,  hy  not  making  many  things  un- 
clean, as  the  law  did,  hath  sanctified  those  tilings 
generally  to  all,  which  particularly  each  man  to 
himself  must  sanctify  by  a  reverend  and  holy  use. 

Hooker. 

Those  judgments  God  hath  been  pleased  to  send 
upon  me,  are  so  much  the  more  welcome,  as  a 
means  which  his  mercy  hath  sanctified  so  to  me  as 
tu  make  me  repent  of  that  unjust  act.  K.  Charles. 
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Those  txternal  things  are  neither  parts  of  our 
devotion,  or  by  any  strength  in  themselves  direct 
causes  of  it  ;  but  the  grace  of  God  is  pleased  to 
move  us  by  ways  suitable  to  our  nature,  and  to 
sanctify  these  sensible  helps  to  higher  purposes. 

South. 

4.  To  make  free  from  guilt. 

The  holy  man,  amaz'd  at  what  he  saw, 
Made  haste  to  sanctify  the  bliss  by  law.  Dryden. 

5.  To  secure  from  violation. 

Truth  guards  the  poet,  sanctifies  the  line.  Pope. 

Sanctimo'nious.  adj.  [from  sancti- 
monia,  Lat.]  Saintly  ;  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  sanctity. 

K  sanctimonious  pretence,  under  a  pomp  of  form, 
without  the  grace  of  an  inward  integrity,  will  not 
serve  the  turn.  L'Estrange. 

Sa'nctimony.  M.J.  [sanctimonia,  Lat.] 
Holiness ;  scrupulous  austerity ;  appear- 
ance of  holiness. 

If  sanctimony,  and  a  frail  vow  between  an  er- 
rant Barbarian  and  a  supersnbtle  Venetian,  be  not 
too  hard  for  my  wit,  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell,  thou 
shalt  enjoy  her.  Sliakesp.  Othello. 

Her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage,  which  holy  un- 
dertaking, with  most  austere  sanctimony,  she  ac- 
complished. Shakesp. 

There  was  great  reason  why  all  discreet  [irinces 
should  beware  of  yielding  hasty  belief  to  the  robes 
of  sanctimony.  Raleigh. 

Sa'nction.  n.s.  [sanction,  Yr.  sanctio, 
Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  confirmation  which  gives  to 
any  thing  its  obligatory  power  ;  ratifi- 
cation. 

I  have  killVl  a  slave. 
And  of  his  blood  caus'd  to  be  mix'd  with  wine  : 
Fill  every  man  his  bowl.    There  cainiot  be 
A  fitter  drink  to  make  this  sancthm  in. Ben  Jonson. 

Against  the  publick  sanctions  of  the  peace, 
With  fates  averse,  the  rout  in  arras  resort. 
To  force  their  monarch.  Dryden  s  JEncis. 

There  needs  no  positive  law  or  sanction  of  God 
to  stamp  an  obliquity  upon  such  a  disobedience. 

South. 

By  the  laws  of  men,  enacted  by  civil  power, 
gratitude  is  not  enforced  ;  that  is,  not  enjoined 
by  the  sanction  of  penalties,  to  be  inflicted  upon 
the  person  that  shall  not  be  found  grateful.  South. 

The  satisfactions  of  the  Christian  life,  in  its  pre- 
sent practice  and  future  hopes,  are  not  the  mere 
raptures  of  enthusiasm,  as  the  strictest  professors 
of  reason  have  added  the  sanction  of  their  testi- 
mony. Watts. 

This  word  is  often  made  the  sanction  of  an  oath  : 
it  is  reckoned  a  great  commendation  to  be  a  man 
of  honour.  _  Su-ift. 

Wanting  sanction  and  authority,  it  is  only  yet 
a  private  work.  Baker  on  Learning. 

2.  A  law ;  a  decree  ratified.  Improper. 
'Tis  the  first  sanction  nature  gave  to  man, 

Each  other  to  assist  in  what  they  can.  Denham. 

Sa'nctitude.  n.  s.  [from  sanctus,  Lat.] 
Holiness  ;  goodness  ;  saintliness. 

In  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone. 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude,  serene  and  pure.  Milt. 

Sa'nctity.  71.  s.    [sanctitas,  Lat.] 

1.  Holiness  ;  the  state  of  being  holy. 

At  his  touch. 
Such  sanctity  hath  Heaven  given  his  hand. 
They  preseiitly  amend.  Shakesp. 

God  attributes  to  place 
No  sanctity,  if  none  be  thither  brought 
By  men  w"ho  there  frequent.  Milton. 

2.  Goodness  ;  the  quality  of  being  good; 
purity  ;  godliness. 

This  youth 
I  reliev'd  with  such  sanctity  of  love. 
And  to  his  image,  which  methought  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion.  Shakesp. 
It  was  an  observation  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
I     that  their  empire  l;ad  not  suore  increased  by  the 
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strength  of  their  arms  than  the  sanctity  of  their 
manners.  Addison. 

3.  Saint ;  holy  being. 

About  him  all  the  sancd'ties  of  heav'n 
Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  receiv'd 
Beatitude  past  utt'rance.  Milton. 

To  Sa'nctuarise.  v.  n.  [from  sanctu- 
ary.] To  shelter  by  means  of  sacred 
privileges.    Not  in  use. 

No  place  indeed  should  murder  sanctuarise. 

Shakesp. 

SA'NCTUARY.  n.  s.  [sanctuaire,  Fr. 
sanctuarium,  Lat.] 

1.  A  holy  place  ;  holy  gi'ound.  Properly 
the  penetralia,  or  most  retired  and 
awful  part  of  a  temple. 

Having  waste  ground  enough. 
Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary. 
And  pitch  our  evils  there  ?  Shakesp. 

They  often  plac'd 
Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines.  Milton. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  they  contribute 
nothing  to  the  happiness  of  the  country  whu  only 
serve  God  in  the  duties  of  a  holy  life,  who  attend 
his  sanctuary,  and  daily  address  his  goodness. 

Rogers's  Sermons. 

2.  A  place  of  protection ;  a  sacred  asylum ; 
whence  a  sanctuav!/  man,  one  who  takes 
shelter  in  a  lioly  place. 

Come,  my  boy,  we  will  to  sanctuary.  Shakesp. 

I'll  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuaru. 
To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right. 

Shakes]).  Henry  VI. 

Oft  have  I  heard  of  sanctuary  men  ; 
But  satictuary  children,  ne'er  'till  now.  Shakesp. 

He  fled  to  Beverley,  where  he  and  divers  of 
his  company  registered  themselves  sanctuary  men. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Howsoever  the  sanctuary  man  was  protected 
from  his  creditors,  yet  his  goods  out  of  sanctuary 
should  not.  Bacon's  Henry  VIl. 

3.  Shelter ;  protection. 

\\  hat  are  the  bulls  to  the  frogs,  or  the  lakes  to 
the  meadows  ? — Very  much,  says  the  frog  ;  for  he 
that's  worsted  will  be  sure  to  take  sa7!C£«a?'i/  in  the 
fens.  L'Estrange. 

The  admirable  works  of  painting  were  made 
fuel  for  the  fire  ;  but  some  reliques  fif  it  took 
saizcfuari/ under  ground,  and  escaped  the  common 
destiny.  Dryden's  Dufresnoy, 

SAND.  n.s.    [sand,  Dan  and  Dut.] 
1.  Particles  of  stone  not  conjoined,  or 
broken  to  powder. 

That  finer  matter  called  sand,  is  no  other  than 
very  small  jjebbles.  Woodward. 

Here  i'  th'  sands 
Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctified.  Shakesp. 

Hark,  the  fatal  followers  do  pursue  ! 
TliK  sands  are  number'd  that  make  up  my  life  : 
Here  must  I  sta3',  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
Sand  hath  always  its  root  in  clay,  and  there  be 
no  veins  of  sand  any  great  depth  within  the  earth. 

Bacon. 

Calling  for  more  paper  to  rescribe,  king  Philip 
shewed  him  the  difl^erence  betwixt  the  ink  box 
and  sand  box.  _  Howet. 

If  quicksilver  he  put  into  a  convenient  glass 
vessel,  and  that  vessel  exactly  stopped,  and  kept 
for  ten  weeks  in  a  sand  furnace,  whose  heat  may 
he  constant,  the  corpuscles  that  constitute  the 
quicksilver  will,  after  innumerable  revolutions,  be 
so  connected  to  one  another,  that  they  will  appear 
in  the  form  of  a  red  powder.  Boyle. 

Engag'd  with  money  bags,  as  bold 
As  men  with  sand  hags  did  of  old.  Hudibras. 

The  force  of  water  casts  gold  out  from  the 
bowels  of  mountains,  and  exj.oses  it  among  the 
sands  of  rivers.  Dryden. 

Shells  are  found  in  the  great  sand  pit  at  \Vool- 
■wich.  Woodward. 

Celia  and  I,  the  other  day, 
Walk'd  o'er  the  sand  hills  to  the  sea.  Prior. 
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2.  Barren  country  covered  with  sands 

Most  of  his  army  being  slain,  lie,  with  a  few 
of  his  friends,  sought  to  save  themselves  by  flight 
over  the  desert  sands.  Knolles 

Her  sons  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybiaii  sands.  Milton. 

So,  where  our  wild  Numidian  wastes  extend, 
Sudden  th'  impetuous  hurricanes  descend, 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play. 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away, 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise,  -j 
Sees  the  dry  desart  all  around  him  vise,  I 
And  smother'd  in  the  dustywhirlwind  dies. ^(idi.  j 
Sa'ndal.  n.  s.   [sandale,  Fr.  sandalium, 
Lat.]    A  loose  shoe. 
Thus  sung  the  uncouth  swain  to  th' oaks  and  rills, 
While  still  the  morn  went  out  with  sandals  grey. 

Milton. 

From  his  robe 
Flows  light  ineffable  :  his  harp,  his  quiver. 
And  Lycian  bow  are  gold  :  with  golden  sandals 
His  feet  are  shod.  Prior. 

The  sandals  of  celestial  mold, 
Fledg'd  with  ambrosial  plumes, and  richwith  gold, 
Surround  her  feet.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

Sa'ndarak.  n.  s.  [sandaraque,  Fr.  san- 
daraca,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  mineral  of  a  bright  colour,  not  much 
unlike  to  red  arsenick.  Bailey. 

2.  A  white  gum  oozing  out  of  the  juniper 
tree.  Baihy. 

Sa'ndblind.  adj.  [sand  and  blind.] 
Having  a  defect  iiT  the  eyes,  by  which 
small  particles  appear  to  fly  before  them. 

My  true    begotten  father,    being  more  tiian 
sandbtind,  high  gravelblind,  knows  me  not. 

Shakcsp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Sa'ndbox  Tree.  n.  s.  [hura,  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant,  if  suffered  to  remain  on 
till  they  are  fully  ripe,  burst  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
with  H  violent  explosion,  making  a  noise  like  the 
firing  of  a  pistol,  and  hereby  the  seeds  are  thrown 
about  to  a  considerable  distance.  These  seeds, 
when  green,  vomit  and  purge,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  somewhat  a-kin  to  nui  vomica.  Milter. 
Sa'nded.  adj.    [from  sand.] 

1.  Covered  with  sand  ;  barren. 

In  well  sanded  lands  little  or  no  snow  Wes.Mort. 
The  river  pours  along 
Resistless,  roaring  dreadful  down  it  comes  ; 
Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley  floating  spreads.  Tlwm. 

2.  Marked  with  small  spots ;  variegated 
with  dusky  specks. 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew. 

Shakesp. 

Sa'nderling.  U.S.    A  bird. 

We  reckon  coots,  sandeWui^s,  pewets,  and  mews. 

Curac. 

Sa'ndeks.  n.  s.  [santalum,  Lat.]  A 
precious  kind  of  Indian  wood,  of  which 
there  are  three  sorts,  red,  yellow,  and 
green.  Bailey. 

Aromatize  it  with  sanders.     Wiseman's  Surgery, 

Sa'ndever.  n.s. 

That  which  our  English  glassmen  call  sandever, 
and  the  French,  of  whom  probably  the  name  was 
borrowed,  suindcver,  is  that  recrement  that  is  made 
when  the  materials  of  glass,  namely,  sand  and  a 
fixt  lixiviate  alkali,  having  been  first  baked  to- 
gether, and  kept  long  in  fusion,  the  mixture  casts 
up  the  superfluous  salt,  which  the  workmen  after- 
wards take  oflr  with  ladles,  and  lay  by  as  little 
worth.  Boyle. 

Sa'ndish.  adj.  [from  sand.]  Approach- 
ing to  the  nature  of  sand  ;  loose  ;  not 
close  ;  not  compact. 

Plant  the  lenuifulia's  and  ranunculus's  in  fresh 
sandisli  earth,  taken  from  under  the  turf.  Evelyn. 
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Sa'ndstone.  n.s.  [sand  and  stone.] 
Stone  of  a  loose  and  friable  kind,  that 
easily  crumbles  into  sand. 

Grains  of  gold  in  sandstone,  from  the  mine  of 
Costa  Rica,  which  is  not  reckoned  rich  ;  but  every 
hundred  weight  yields  about  an  ounce  of  gold. 

Woodward. 

Sa'ndy.  adj.    [from  sand.] 

1.  Abounding  with  sand  ;  full  of  sand. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hourglass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats.  Shak. 

Safer  shall  he  be  on  the  sandy  plains. 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand.  Shakesp. 

A  region  so  desert,  dry,  and  sandy,  that  tra^ 
vellers  are  fain  to  carry  waters  on  their  camels. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Rough  unwieldy  earth,  nor  to  the  plough 
Nor  to  the  cattle  kind,  with  sandy  stones 
And  gravel  o'er-bounding.  Philips. 

O'er  sandy  wilds  were  yellow  harvests  spread. 

Pope, 

2.  Consisting  of  sand  ;  unsolid. 

Favour,  so  bottomed  upon  the  sandy  foundation 
of  personal  respects  only,  cannot  be  long  lived. 

Bacon  to  Villiers. 

Sane.  adj.  [sanMS,Lat.]  Sound  ;  healthy. 
Baynard  wrote  a  poem  on  preserving 
the  body  in  a  sane  and  sound  state. 
Sang.    The  preterite  of  sing. 

Then  sang  Moses  and  Israel  this  song  unto  the 
Lord.  Exod.  xv 

I'hee  next  they  sang,  of  all  creation  first.  Milt 

Sangui'ferous.  adj.  [sanguifer,  Y.a.t.] 
Conveying  blood. 

The  fifth  conjugation  of  the  nerves  is  branched 
to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  particularly  the  cheeks, 
whose  sanguiferous  vessels  it  twists  about. 

Derham's  Physico  Theology. 

Sanguifica'tion.  n.  s.  [sanguification, 
Fr.  sanguis  and  facio,  Lat.]  The  pro- 
duction of  blood  ;  the  conversion  of  the 
chyle  into  blood. 

Since  the  lungs  are  the  chief  instrument  of  san- 
guijication,  the  animal  that  has  that  organ  faulty 
can  never  have  the  vital  juices,  derived  from  the 
blood,  in  a  good  state.  Arhuthnct. 

Asthmatick  persons  have  voracious  ap|ietites, 
and  consequently,  for  want  of  a  right  sanguifica- 
tion, are  leucophlegmatick.  .  Arbuthnot. 

Sa'nguifier.  U.S.  [sanguis  and  facio, 
Lat.]    Producer  of  blood. 

Bitters,  like  choler,  are  the  best  sanguifiers,  and 
also  the  best  febrifuges.      Ftoyer  on  the  Humours. 

To  Sa'nguify.  v.n.  [sanguis  and  facia, 
Lat  ]    To  produce  blood. 

At  the  same  time  I  think,  I  command  :  in  infe- 
rior faculties,  I  walk,  see,  hear,  digest,  sanguify, 
and  carnify,  by  the  power  of  an  individual  soul. 

Hale. 

Sa'nguinary.  adj.  [sanguinarius,  Lat. 
sanguinaire,  Fr.  from  sanguis,  Lat.] 
Cruel ;  bloody ;  murtherous. 

We  may  not  propagate  religion  by  wars,  or  by 
sanguinary  persecutions  to  force  consciences.  Bac. 

Ihe  scene  is  now  more  san^ianari/,  arid  fuller 
of  actors  :  never  was  such  a  confused  mysterious 
civil  war  as  this.  Huwel. 

Passion  transforms  us  into  a  kind  of  savages, 
and  makes  us  brutal  and  sangidnary.  Broome, 

Sa'nguinary.  n.s.  [sanguis,  Lat] 
An  herb.  Ainsivorth. 

Sa'nguine.  adj.  [sanguin,  Fr.  sangui- 
neus, from  sanguis,  Lat.] 

L  Red  ;  having  the  colour  of  blood. 
This  fellow 
Upbraided  me  abnut  the  rose  I  wear  ; 
Saying,  the  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves 
Did  represent  my  master's  blushing  cheeks. S/ia/c. 

A  stream  of  nect'rous  humour  issuing  flow'd 
Sanguine,  Milton. 
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Dire  Tisiphone  there  keeps  the  ward. 
Girt  in  her  sanguine  gown.  Drydeti, 

Her  flng  aloit,  spread  ruffling  to  the  wind. 
And  sanguine  streamers  seem  the  flood  to  fire  : 

The  weaver  charm'd  withwliat  his  loom  design'd. 
Goes  on  to  sea,  and  knows  not  to  retire.  Dryden. 

2.  Abounding  with  blood  more  than  any 
other  humour ;  cheerful. 

The  cholerick  fell  short  of  the  longevity  of  the 
sanguine.  Brovm, 

Though  these  faults  diff'er  in  their  complexions 
as  sanguine  from  melancholy,  yet  they  are  fre- 
quently united.  Government  of  the  Tongut. 

3.  Warm  ;  ardent ;  confident. 

A  set  of  sanguine  tempers  ridicule,  in  the  num- 
ber of  fopperies,  all  such  appreherisions.  Swift. 

Sa'nguine.  n.  s.  [from  sanguis.]  Blood 
colour. 

A  griesly  wound. 
From  which  forth  gush'd  a  stream  of  gore,  blood 
thick. 

That  all  her  goodly  garments  stain'd  around, 
And  in  deep  sanguiiie  dy'd  the  grassy  ground. 

Fairy  Queen, 

Sa'nguineness.  In.  s.  [from  sanguine.] 
Sa'nguinity.  I  Ardour;  heat  of  ex- 
pectation ;  confidence.  Sanguinity  is 
perhaps  only  used  by  Swift. 

Rage,  or  phrensy  it  may  be,  in  some  perhaps 
natural  courage,  or  sangnineness  of  temper  in 
others;  but  true  valour  it  is  not,  if  it  knows  not 
as  well  to  suffer  as  to  do.  That  mind  is  truly 
great,  and  only  that,  which  stands  above  the 
power  of  all  extrinsick  violence  ;  which  keeps  it- 
self a  distinct  principality,  independent  upon  the 
outward  man.  Decay  of  Piety. 

I  very  much  distrust  your  sanguinity.  Svlift. 

Sangui'neous.  adj.  [sanguineus,  Lat. 
sanguin,  Fr.] 

1 .  Constituting  blood. 

This  animal  of  Plato  containeth  not  only  J07>- 
guineous  and  reparable  particles,  but  is  made  up 
of  veins,  nerves,  and  arteries.  Brcnm. 

2.  Abounding  with  blood. 

A  pletliorick  constitution,  in  which  true  blood 
abounds,  is  called  sanguineous.  Arbuthnot. 

Sa'nhedrim.  n.  s.  [synedrium,  Lat.] 
The  chief  council  among  the  Jews,  coiv- 
sisting  of  seventy  elders,  over  whom  the 
high-priest  presided. 

Sa'nicle.  n.s.  [sanicle,  Fr.  sanicula, 
Lat.]    A  plant. 

SANIES,    n.s.    [Lat.]    Thin  matter;, 
serous  excretion. 

It  began  with  a  round  crack  in  the  skin,  with- 
out other  matter  than  a  little  sanies.  Wiseman. 

Sa'nious.  adj.  [from  sanies.]  Running 
a  thin  serous  matter,  not  a  well-digest- 
ed pus. 

Observing  the  ulcer  sanious,  I  proposed  diges- 
tion as  the  only  way  to  remove  the  pain.  WiseTO. 

Sa'nity.  n.  s.  [sanitas,  Lat.]  Sound- 
ness of  mind. 

How  pregnant,  sometimes,  his  replies  are  ! 
A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on. 
Which  sanity  and  reason  could  not  be 
So  prosp'rously  delivered  of.      Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Sank.    The  preterite  of  siwA. 

As  if  the  opening  of  her  mouth  to  Zelmane 
had  opened  some  great  floodgate  of  sorrow, 
whereof  her  heart  could  not  abide  the  violent 
issue,  she  sank  to  the  ground.  Sidney. 

Our  men  followed  them  close,  took  two  ships, 
and  gave  divers  others  of  their  ships  their  death's 
wounds,  whereof  soon  after  they  sank  and  perish- 
ed. Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

SANS.  prep.    [Fr.]    Without.    Out  of 

use. 

Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
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Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion, 
kms  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  tiling. 

Shakesp. 

For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err, 
?eing  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense, 
lans  witchcraft  could  not.  Shakesp.  Uthello 

,P.  n.  s.  [j'jepe.  Sax.  sap,  Dut.]  The 
'ital  juice  of  plants  ;  the  juice  that  cir- 
lulates  in  trees  and  herbs. 

Now  sucking  of  the  sap  of  herbs  most  sweet, 
)r  of  the  dew,  which  yet  on  them  does  lie, 
fow  in  the  same  bathing  his  tender  feet.  Spenser. 

Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
a  sap  consuming  Winter's  drizzled  snow, 
ind  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up, 
'et  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory.  Shakesp. 

Wound  the  bark  of  our  fruit-trees, 
.est,  being  over-proud  with  sap  and  blood, 
Vith  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself.  Slmkesp. 

His  presence  had  infus'd 
nto  the  plant  sciential  sap.  Milton. 

The  sap  which  at  the  root  is  bred  ' 
II  trees,  through  all  the  boughs  is  spread.  Waller. 

Vegetables  consist  of  the  same  parts  witli  ani- 
lal  substances,  spirit,  wnter,  salt,  oil,  earth  ;  all 
hich  are  contained  in  the  sap  they  derive  from 
le  earth.  Arbuthnot. 

Sap.  v.  a.  [sapper,  Fr.  zappare,  Ital.] 
Po  under-raine ;  to  subvert  by  digging ; 
□  mine. 

There  dwellings  were  sapp'd  by  floods, 
heir  houses  fell  upon  their  housliold  gods. Dryi. 
Sap.  v.  n.    To  proceed  by  mine  ;  to 
iroceed  invisibly. 

For  the  better  security  of  the  troops,  both  as- 
:ults  are  carried  on  by  sapping.  Taller, 
In  vain  may  heroes  fight,  and  patriots  rave, 
'  secret  gold  sops  on  from  knave  to  knave.  Fope. 
PPHIRE.  n.  s.  [sapphirus,  Lat.  so  that 
;  is  improperly  written  saphpre.]  A 
recious  stone  of  a  blue  colour. 
Saphire  is  of  a  bright  blue  colour.  Woodward. 
Inenroll'd  tuffs,  fluw'rs  purfled,  blue  and  white, 
ike  saphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery.  Shakesp. 
He  tinctures  rubies  with  their  rosy  hue, 
nd  on  the  saphire  spreads  a  heavenly  blue. 

Elackmirre. 

That  the  saphire  should  grow  foul,  and  lose  its 
!auty,  when  worn  by  one  that  is  lecherous,  and 
any  other  fabnious  stories  of  gems,  are  great 
guments  that  their  virtue  is  equivalent  to  their 
ilue.  Derham. 

PPHIRINE.  adj.  [sapphirinus,  Lat] 
lade  of  sapphire  ;  resembling  sapphire. 

She  was  too  saphirine  and  clear  for  thee  ; 
ay,  flint,  and  jet  now  thy  fit  dwellings  be.  Don. 
A  few  grains  of  shell  silver,  with  a  convenient 
oportion  of  powdered  crystal  glass,  having  been 
'pt  three  hours  in  fusion,  I  found  the  coliquated 
ass,  upon  breaking  the  crucible,  of  a  lovely 
pharine  blue.  Boyle. 

PID.  adj.  [sapidus,  Lat.]  Tasteful ; 
alatable  ;  making  a  powerful  stimula- 
on  upon  the  palate. 

Thus  camels,  to  make  the  water  sapid,  do  raise 
e  mud  with  their  feet.  Brown. 
The  most  oily  parts  are  not  separated  by  a  slight 
!coction,  till  they  are  disentangled  from  the 
Its;  for  if  what  remains  of  the  subject,  after  the 
fusion  and  decoction  be  continued  to  be  boiled 
)wn  with  the  addition  of  fresh  water,  a  fat, 
pid,  odorous,  viscous,  inflammable,  frothy  wa- 
r  will  constantly  be  found  floating  atop  of  the 
)iling  liquor.  Arbuthnot. 

pi'dity.  In.  s.  [from  sapid.]  Taste- 
PlDNESS.j  fulness;  power  of  stimu- 
iting  the  palate. 

As  for  their  taste,  if  their  nutriment  be  air, 
5ither  can  it  bean  instrument  thereof;  for  the 
5dy  of  that  element  is  ingustible,  and  void  of  all 
pidity.  Broum's  Vulgar  Errours. 

If  sapidness  belong  not  to  the  mercurial  princL- 
le  of  vegetables  and  animals,  it  will  scarce  be 
iscriminated  from  their  phlegm.  " 
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Sa'pienck.  n.  s.  [sapience,  Fr.  sapientia, 
Lat.]    Wisdom ;  sageness  ;  knowledge. 

By  sapience,  I  mean  what  the  ancients  did  by 
philosophy  ;  the  habit  or  disposition  of  mind 
which  importeth  the  love  of  wisdom.  Grew. 

Ne  only  they  that  dwell  in  lowly  dust. 
The  sons  of  darkness  and  of  ignorance  ; 

But  they  whom  thou,  great  Jove,  by  doom  un- 
just, 

Did'st  to  the  top  of  honour  earst  advance  : 
They  now,  puft  up  with's  deignful  insolence. 

Despise  the  brood  of  blessed  sapience.  Spenser. 

King  James,  of  immortal  memory,  among  all 
the  lovers  and  admirers  of  divine  and  human  sa- 
pience, accomplished  at  Theobalds  his  own  days 
on  earth.  Wotton. 

Because  enterprises  guided  by  ill  counsels  have 
equal  success  to  those  by  the  best  judgment  con- 
ducted, therefore  had  violence  the  same  external 
figure  with  sapience.  Raleigh. 

Sapience  and  love 
Immense,  and  all  his  father  in  him  shone.  Milton. 

O  sov'reign,  virtuous,  precious  of  all  trees 
In  Paradise  !  of  operation  blest 
To  sapience.  Milt07i. 

Many  a  wretch  in  Bedlam, 
Though  perhaps  among  the  rout 
He  wildly  flings  his  filth  about, 
Still  has  gratitude  and  sapience, 
To  spare  the  folks  that  give  him  ha'pence.  Swift. 

Sapient,  adj.  [sapiens,  Lat,]  Wise; 
sage. 

There  the  sapient  king  held  dalliance.  Milton. 
Sa'pless.  adj.    [saploos,  Dut] 

1.  Wanting  sap ;  wanting  vital  juice. 

Pithless  arms,  like  to  a  wither'd  vine. 
That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground. 

Shakesp. 

The  tree  of  knowledge,  blasted  by  disputes, 
Produces  .sapless  leaves  instead  of  fruits.  Denham. 

This  single  stick  was  full  of  sap  ;  but  now  in 
vain  does  art  tie  that  withered  bundle  of  twigs  to 
its  sajiless  trunk.  Swift. 

2.  Dry  ;  old  ;  husky. 

If  by  this  bribe,  well  plac'd,  he  would  ensnare 
Some  sapless  usurer  that  wants  an  heir.  Dryden. 

Sa'pling.  n.  s.  [from  sap.]  A  young 
tree ;  a  young  plant 

Look  how  I  am  bewitch'd  ;  behold,  mine  arm 
Is,  like  a  blasted  sapling,  wither'd  up.  Shakesp. 

Nurse  the  saplings  tad,  and  curl  the  grove 
Whh  ringlets  quaint.  Milton. 

A  sapling  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground. 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found.  Dryden, 

What  planter  will  attempt  to  yoke 
A  sapling  with  a  falling  oak  ?  Swift. 

Slouch  turn'd  his  head,  saw  his  wife's  vig'rous 
hand 

Wielding  her  oaken  sapling  of  command.  King. 

SAPONA'cEOUS.'i  a<//.    [from  sapo,  Lat. 

Sa'ponary.  J  soap,]  Sopy ;  re- 
sembling soap ;  having  the  qualities  of 
soap. 

By  digesting  a  solution  of  salt  of  tartar  with  oil 
of  almonds,  I  could  reduce  them  to  a  soft  saponary 
substance.  Boyle. 

Any  mixture  of  an  oily  substance  with  salt,  may 
be  called  a  soap  :  bodies  of  this  nature  are  called 
saponaceous.  Arbuthnot, 

SAPOR.  U.S.  [Lat.]  Taste;  power 
of  affecting  or  stimulating  the  palate. 

There  is  some  sapor  in  all  aliments,  as  bein^ 
to  be  distinguished  and  judged  by  the  gust,  which 
cannot  be  admitted  in  air.  _  Brown. 

The  shape  of  those  little  particles  of  matter 
which  distinguish  the  various  sapors,  odours,  and 
colours  of  bodies.  Watts. 

Sapori'fick.  adj.  [saporijique,  Fr.  sa- 
por and  facio,  Lat.]  Having  the  power 
to  produce  tastes. 

Sa'ppiness.  n.  s.  [Prom  sappy.]  The 
state  or  the  quality  of  abounding  in  sap  ; 
succulence ;  juiciness. 
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Sa'ppy.  adj.    [from  sap,] 

1.  Abounding  in  sap ;  juicy  ;  succulent 

The  sappy  parts,  and  next  resembling  juice, 
Were  turn'd  to  moisture  for  the  body's  use. 
Supplying  humours,  blood,  and  nourishment. 

Dryden, 

The  sappy  boughs 
Attire  themselves  with  blooms,  sweet  rudiments 
Of  future  harvest.  PfiiUips, 
The  green  heat  the  ripe,  and  the  ripe  give  fire 
to  the  green  ;  to  which  the  bigness  of  their  leaves, 
and  hardness  of  their  stalks,  which  continue  moist 
and  sappy  long,  doth  much  contribute.  Mortimer. 

2.  Young  ;  not  firm  ;  weak. 

Thisyoung  princewas  brought  up  among  nurses, 
till  he  arrived  to  the  age  of  six  years  :  when 
he  had  passed  this  weak  and  saj)py  age,  he  was 
committed  to  Dr.  Cox.  Hayioard. 
Sa'raband.  n.  s.  [carabande,  Span. 
sarabande,  Fr.]    A  Spanish  dance. 

The  several  modifications  of  this  tune-playing 
quality  in  a  fiddle,  to  play  preludes,  sarabands, 
jigs,  and  gavots,  are  as  much  real  qualities  in  the 
instrument  as  the  thought  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
composer.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

SARCASM,  n,  s.  [sarcasme,  Fr.  sar- 
casmus,  Lat.]  A  keen  reproach ;  a 
taunt ;  a  gibe. 

Sarcasms  of  wit  are  transmitted,  in  story. 

Government  oj  the  Tongue, 

Rejoice,  O  young  man,  says  Solomon,  in  a  se- 
vere sarcasm,  in  the  days  of  ihy  youth,  and  walk 
in  the  ways  of  thy  heart  ;  but  know  that  for  these 
things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment. 

Rogers's  Sermons, 

When  an  angry  master  says  to  his  servant,  it 
is  bravely  done,  it  is  one  way  of  giving  a  severe 
reproach  ;  for  the  words  are  spoken  by  way  of 
sarcasm,  or  iroiiy.  Watts. 

Sarca'stically.  adv.  [from  sarcas- 
tick.]    Tauntingly ;  severely. 

He  asked  a  lady  playing  with  a  lap-dog,  whe- 
ther the  women  of  that  country  used  to  have  any 
children  or  no  ?  thereby  sarcastically  reproaching 
them  for  misplacing  that  affection  upcjn  brutes, 
which  could  only  become  a  mother  to  her  child. 

South. 

Sarca'stical. 
Sarca'stick. 
vere. 

What  a  fierce  and  sarcastick  reprehension  would 
this  have  drawn  from  the  friendship  of  the  world, 
and  yet  what  a  gentle  one  did  it  receive  from 
Christ  South. 

Sa'rcenet.  n.s.  [Supposed  by  .SAriraner 
to  be  stricum  saracenicum,  Lat.]  Fine 
thin  woven  silk. 

Why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle  im- 
material skein  of  sley'd  silk,  thou  green  sarcenet 
flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's 
])urse  ?  Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida, 

If  they  be  covered,  though  but  with  linen  or 
wrcenet,  it  intercepts  the  efiiuvium.  Brown. 

These  are  they  that  cannot  bear  the  heat 
Of  figur'd  silks,  and  under  sarcenets  sweat.  Dryd. 

She  darts  from  sarcenet  ambush  wily  leers. 
Twitches  thy  sleeve,  or  with  familiar  airs 
Her  fan  will  pat  the  cheek  ;  these  snares  disdain. 

Gay. 

To  Sa'rcle.  v.  a,  [sarcler,  Fr.  sarculo, 
Lat.]    To  weed  corn.  Ainsworth. 

Sarcoce'le.  n.s.  [o-a§|  and  v-^Ajj  ;  snr- 
cocele,  Fr.]  A  fleshy  excrescence  of  the 
testicles,  which  sometimes  grows  so 
large  as  to  stretch  the  scrotum  much 
beyond  its  natural  size.  Quincy. 

Sarco'ma.  n,  s.  [cra,^iiuj/.a..]  A  fleshy 
excrescence,  or  lump,  growing  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  especially  the  nostrils. 

Baiky. 
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3     Keen  ;  taunting  ;  se- 
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Sarco'phagous.  adj.  [o-a^l  and  tpuyu.1 
Flesh-eating  ;  feeding  on  flesh. 

Sarco'phagy.  n.  s.  [cra.^^  and  <p«yw.] 
The  practise  of  eating  flesh. 

There  was  no  sarcophagy  before  the  flood  ;  and, 
without  the  eating  of  flesh,  our  fathers  preserved 
themselves  unto  longer  lives  than  their  posterity. 

Browns  Vulgar  Errours. 

Sarco'tick.    w.  «.    [from      | ;  sarco- 
tiquc,  Fr.]    Medicines  which  fill  up 
ulcers  with  new  flesh  ;  the  same  as  in 
carnatives. 

The  tiumour  was  moderately  repressed,  and 
breathed  forth ;  after  which  the  ulcer  iricanied 
with  common  sarcoticks,  and  the  ulcerations  about 
it  were  Cured  by  ointment  of  tuty.  Wiseman. 

Sarcula'tion.  n.  s.  [sarculus,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  weeding ;  plucking  up  weeds 

Diet. 

Sa'rdel.  ■)  A  . 

Sa'rdine  Stone,  ^  ^"'"^  P^*^" 

Sa'rdius.  i    Clous  stone. 

He  that  sat  was  to  look  upon,  like  a  jasper  and 
a  sardine  stone.  Rev.  iv.  3. 

Thou  shalt  set  in  it  four  rows  of  stones  ;  the  first 
row  shall  be  a  sardius.  Exod.  xxviii.  17. 

Sa'rdonyx.  n.  5.    A  precious  stone. 

The  onyx  is  an  accidental  variety  of  the  agat 
kind  :  'tis  of  a  dark  horny  colour,  in  which  is  a 
plate  of  a  bluish  white,  and  sometimes  of  red  : 
when  on  one  or  both  sides  the  white  there  hap- 
pens to  lie  also  a  plate  of  a  reddish  colour,  the 
jewellers  call  the  stone  a  sardonyx.  Woodward. 

Sark.  n.  s.    [j-cypk.  Sax.] 

1.  A  shark  or  shirk. 

2.  In  Scotland  it  denotes  a  shirt. 


Flaunting  beaus  gang  with  their  breasts  open, 
and  their  sarlis  over  tlieir  waistcoats.  Arbuthnot. 


n.  s.  A  British  word  for  pave 
or  stepping  stones,  still  used  in 


Sarn. 

the  same  sense  in  Berkshire  and  Hamp- 1 
shire. 

Sa'rplier.  n.  s,  [sarpilliere,  Fr.]  A 
piece  of  canvas  for  wrapping  up  wares  ; 
a  packing-cloth.  Baihy. 

Sa'rrasine.  n.  s.   [In  botany.]  A  kind 
of  birthwort.  Bailey 
Sa'rsa.  "in.s:  Both  a  tree  and 

Sarsapare'lla.  3  an  herh.Ainsworth. 

Sarse.  n.  s.  [Perhaps  because  made  of 
sarcenet.']    A  sort  of  fine  lawn  sieve. 

Bailey. 

To  Sarse.  v.  a.    [sasser,  Fr.] 
through  a  sarse  or  searse. 

Sart.   n.  s.    [In  agriculture.] 
of  woodland  turned  into  arable. Bailey 

Sash.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  the  etymolo- 
gists give  no  account :  I  suppose  it 
comes  from  scache,  of  scavoir,  to  know, 
a  sash  v.-orn  being  a  mark  of  distinction ; 
and  a  sash  window  being  made  particu- 
larly for  the  sake  of  seeing  and  being 
seen.] 

1.  A  belt  worn  by  way  of  distinction  ;  a 
silken  band  worn  by  officers  in  the  army. 

2.  A  window  so  formed  as  to  be  let  up 
and  down  by  pullies. 

She  ventures  now  to  lift  the  sash  ; 
The  window  is  her  proper  sphere.  Swift. 

She  broke  a  pane  in  the  sash  window  that  looked 
into  the  yard.  Swift. 


SAT 

A  kind  of  leather  stuf- 


boot  for  the  wearer's 
Ainsioorth. 
A  tree.    The  word 


WaUer 


To  sift 
Bailey. 

A  piece 


Sa'shoon.  n.  s 
fing  put  into 
ease. 
Sa'ssafras.  n. 

is  medicinal. 
Sat.    The  preterite  of  st7. 

The  picture  of  fair  Venus,  thaf 
For  which,  men  say,  the  goddess  sat, 
Was  lost,  'till  Lely  from  your  look 
Again  that  glorious  image  took. 

T  answered  not  the  Rehearsal,  because  I  knew 
the  author  sat  to  himself  when  he  drew  the  picture, 
and  was  the  very  Bays  of  his  own  farce.  Dryden. 
Sa'tchel.  n.s.  [seckel,  Germ,  sacculus, 
Lat.  Perhaps  better  sachcL]  A  little 
bag  :  commonly  a  bag  used  by  school- 
boys to  carry  their  books. 

The  whining  schoolboy  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.        Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 
Schoolboys  lag  withsatcfte/s  in  their  hands. 

Swift. 

To  Sate.  v.  a.  \satio,  Lat.]  To  satiate  ; 
to  glut ;  to  pall ;  to  feed  beyond  natu- 
ral desires. 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  1  might  perceive 
Strange  alteration  in  me.      Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

How  will  their  bodies  stript 
Enrich  the  victors,  while  the  vultures  sate 
Their  maws  with  full  repast  ?  Phillips. 

Thy  useless  strength,  mistaken  king,  employ. 
Sated  with  rage,  and  ignorant  of  joy.  Prior. 

Sa'tellite.  n.  s.  [satelles,  Lat.  satellite, 
Fr.]  This  word  is  commonly  pro- 
nounced in  prose  with  the  e  mute  in  the 
plural,  as  in  the  singular,  and  is  there- 
fore only  of  three  syllables  ;  but  Pope 
has  in  tlie  plural  continued  the  Latin 
form,  and  assigned  it  four  ;  I  think,  im- 
properly.] A  small  planet  revolving 
round  a  larger. 

Four  moons  move  about  Jupiter,  and  five  about 
Saturn,  called  their  satellites.  Locke. 

The  smallest  planets  are  situated  nearest  the 
sun  and  each  other  ;  whereas  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
that  are  vastly  greater,  and  have  many  satellites 
about  them,  are  wisely  removed  to  the  extreme 
regions  of  the  system.  Bentley. 

Ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 
Why  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than  Jove  ?  Pope. 

Satelli'tious.  adj.  [from  satelles,  Lat.] 
Consisting  of  satellities. 

Their  solidity  and  opacitj',  and  ihtw  satelUtious 
attendance,  their  revolutions  about  the  sun,  and 
their  rotations  about  their  axis,  are  exactly  the 
same.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Prin. 

To  SATIATE,  v.  a. 

1.  To  satisfy  ;  to  fill 

Those  smells  are  the  most  grateful  where  the 
degree  of  heat  is  small,  or  the  strength  of  the 
smell  allayed  ;  for  these  rather  woo  the  sense  tha 
satiate  it.  Bacon. 

Buying  of  land  is  the  result  of  a  full  and  sa- 
tiated gain  ;  and  men  in  trade  seldom  think  of  lay 
ing  out  their  money  upon  land,  till  their  profit 
has  brought  them  in  more  than  their  trade  can 
well  employ.  Locke. 

The  loosen'd  winds 
Hurl'd  high  above  the  clouds  ;  till  all  their  force 
Consum'd,her  rav'nous  jaws  th'  earth  satiate  clos'd. 

Phillips. 

2.  To  glut ;  to  pall ;  to  fill  beyond  natural 
desire. 

\\  hatever  novelty  presents,  children  are  pre- 
sently eager  to  have  a  taste,  and  are  as  soon  sa- 
tiated  with  it.  Locke. 
He  may  be  satiated,  but  not  satisfy 'd.  Norris. 

3.  To  gratify  desire. 
I  may  yet  survive  the  malice  of  my  enemies, 

although  they  should  be  satiated  with  my  blood. 

King  Charles. 


[satio,  Lat.] 
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4.  To  saturate  ;  to  impregnate  with  as 
much  as  can  be  contained  or  imbibed. 

Why  does  not  salt  of  tartar  draw  more  water 
out  of  the  air,  than  in  a  certain  proportion  to  its 
quantity,  but  for  want  of  an  attractive  force  after 
it  is  satiated  with  water Newton. 

Sa'tiate.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Glutted; 
full  to  satiety.  When  it  has  with,  it 
seems  a  participle ;  when  of,  an  adjective. 

Our  generals,  retir'd  to  their  estates, 
In  life's  cool  evening,  satiate  of  applause. 
Nor  think  of  bleeding  ev'n  in  Brunswick's  cause. 

Pope. 

Now  may'rs  and  shrieves  all  hush'd  and  satiate 
la.y. 

Yet  eat,  in  dreams,  the  custard  of  the  day.  Pope. 

Sati'ety.  M.S.    [satietas,  Lat.  satiete, 

Fr.]  Fulness  beyond  desire  or  pleasure; 

more  than  enough  ;  wearisomeness  of 

plenty  ;  state  of  being  palled  or  glutted. 

He  leaves  a  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the 
deep. 

And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst.  Shak. 

Nothing  more  jealous  than  a  favourite,  espe- 
cially towards  the  waining-time  and  suspect  of 
satiety.  Wotton. 

In  all  pleasures  there  is  satiety  ;  and  after  they 
be  used,  their  verdure  departeth.  HakeviilL 

They  satiate  and  soon  fill, 
Though  pleasant  ;  but  thy  words,  with  grace 
divine 

Imbu'd,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety.  Milt. 

No  action,  the  usefulness  of  which  has  made 
it  the  matter  of  duty,  but  a  man  may  bear  the 
continual  pursuit  of,  without  loathing  or  satiety. 

South. 

The  joy  unequal'd,  if  its  end  it  gain. 
Without  satiety,  though  e'er  so  blest, 
And  but  more  relish'd  as  the  more  distress'd. Pope. 

Sa'tin.  n.s.  [satin,  ¥r.  drapo  di  setan, 
Ital.  sattin,  Dut.]  A  soft  close  and 
shining  silk. 

Upon  her  body  she  wore  a  doublet  of  sky-colonr 
satin,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  and  as  it  were 
nailed  with  precious  stones,  that  in  it  she  might 
seem  armed.  Sidney. 

The  ladies  dress'd  in  rich  syraars  were  seen, 
Of  Florence  satin,  flower'd  with  white  and  green, 
And  for  a  shade  betwixt  the  bloomy  gridelin. 

Dryden. 

Her  petticoat,  transform'd  apace, 
Became  black  sati7t  flounc'd  with  lace.  Swift. 

Lay  the  child  carefully  in  a  case,  cover'd  with 
a  mantle  of  blue  satin.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope, 

SATIRE,  n.s.  [satire,  anciently  satura, 
Lat.  not  from  satyrus  a  satyr ;  satire,  i 
Fr.]  A  poem  in  which  wickedness  or 
folly  is  censured.  Proper  satire  is  dis- 
tinguished, by  the  generality  of  the  re-  i 
flections,  from  a  lampoon  which  is  aimed 
against  a  particular  person  ;  but  they 
are  too  frequently  confounded :  it  has 
on  before  the  subject. 

He  dares  to  sing  thy  praises  in  a  clime 
Where  vice  triumphs,  and  virtue  is  a  crime  ; 
Where  ev'n  to  draw  the  picture  of  thy  mind. 
Is  satyr  on  the  most  of  hujnan  kind.  Dryden. 

My  verse  is  satire,  Dorset  lend  your  ear. 
And  patronise  a  muse  you  cannot  fear.  Young. 

Sati'rical.  )  adj.    [satiricus,  Lat.  sati- 
Sati'rick.  j    rique,  Fr.  from  satire.] 

I .  Belonging  to  satire  ;  employed  in  wri- 
ting of  invective. 

You  must  not  think,  that  a  satyrick  style 
Allows  of  scandalous  and  brutish  words.  Roscm. 

What  human  kind  desires,  and  what  they  shun, 
Rage,  passions,  pleasures,  impotence  of  will, 
Sliall  this  saii?ica/  collection  fill.  Dryden' s  Juvenal. 

I.  Censorious  ;  severe  in  language. 
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Slanders  f  sir  y  for  the  sativical  slave  says  here, 
that  old  raeu  have  grey  beards  j  that  their  faces 
are  wrinkled.  Shakesp. 

He  that  hath  a  satirical  vein,  as  he  maketh 
others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid 
of  others  memory.  Bacon. 

On  ine  when  dunces  are  satirick, 
I  take  it  for  a  paiiegyrick.  Swift. 
Sati'rically.    adv.     [from  satirical.] 
With  invective;  with  intention  to  cen- 
sure or  vihfy. 

He  applies  them  satirically  to  some  customs, 
and  kinds  of  philosophy,  which  he  arraigns.  Drii 

Sa'tirist.  n.  s.  [from  saiire.]  One 
who  writes  satires. 

I  first  adventure,  fnHow  me  who  list, 
And  be  the  second  English  satirist.  Hall. 

Wycheijy,  in  his  wriiings,  is  the  sharpest  soty;-- 
ist  of  his  time  ;  but,  in  his  nature,  he  lias  all  the 
softness  of  the  tenderest  dispositions  :  in  his  writ- 
ings he  is  severe,  bdld,  undertaking  ;  in  his  nature 
gentle,  modest,  inoffensive.  Granville. 

All  vain  pretenders  have  heen  constantly  the 
topicks  of  the  most  candid  mtyrists,  from  tlie  Co- 
drus  of  Juvenal  to  the  Damon  of  Boileau.C/eZanci. 

Yet  soft  his  nature,  though  severe  his  lay  ; 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wisdom  ga^' : 
Blest  sati/risi !  who  tcmch'd  the  mean  so  true. 
As  show'd  vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  loo.  Pope. 
FoSa'tirize.  v.  a.    [satirizer.'pY.  from 
satire.]    To  censure  as  in  a  satire. 

Covetousness  is  described  as  a  veil  cast  over  the 
true  meaning  of  the  poet,  which  was  to  satirize 
his  prodigality  and  vcjluptuousness.  Dryden. 

Should  a  writer  single  out  and  point  his  rail- 
lery at  particular  persons,  or  satirize  the  miserable 
he  might  be  sure  of  pleasing  a  great  part  of  his 
readers  ;  but  must  be  a  very  ill  man  if  he  could 
please  himself.  Addison. 

I  insist  that  my  lion's  mouth  be  not  defiled  with 
scandal  ;  for  I  would  not  make  use  of  him  to  re- 
vile ihe  human  species,  and  satarize  his  betters. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

It  is  as  hard  to  satirize  well  a  man  of  distin- 
guished vices,  as  to  praise  well  a  man  of  distin- 
guished virtues.  Swift. 

iATiSFA'CTiON.  72.  s.  [sutisfactio,  Lat. 
satisfaction,  Fr.] 

.  The  act  of  pleasing  to  the  full,  or  state 
of  being  pleased. 

Run  over  the  circle  of  earthly  pleasures,  and 
had  not  God  secured  a  man  a  solid  pleasure  from 
his  own  actions,  he  would  be  forced  to  complain 
that  pleasure  was  not  satisfaction.  South. 
!.  The  act  of  pleasing. 

The  mind,  having  a  power  to  suspend  the  exe- 
cution and  sati.s/uctio«  of  any  of  its  desires,  is  at 
liberty  to  consider  the  objects  of  them,  Locke. 
i.  The  state  of  being  pleased. 

'Tis  a  wretched  satisfaction  a  revengeful  man 
takes,  even  in  losing  his  life,  provided  his  enemy 
go  for  company.  L'Estrange. 

There  are  very  few  discourses  so  short,  clear, 
and  consistent,  to  which  most  men  may  not,  wiih 
satisfaction  enough  to  themselves,  raise  a  doubt. 

Locke, 

I.  Release  from  suspense,  uncertainty,  or 
uneasiness  ;  conviction. 

Wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied  ? 
— V\  hat  satisfaciion  can  you  have  ?  Shakesp. 
).  Gratification  ;  that  which  pleases. 
Of  ev'ry  nation  each  illustrious  name. 
Such  toys  as  these  have  cheated  into  fame  ; 
Exchanging  solid  quiet  to  obtain 
The  windy  satisfaction  of  the  brain.  Dryden'sJuv. 
).  Amends  ;  atonement  for  a  crime ;  re- 
compense for  an  injury. 

Die  he  or  justice  must ;  unless  for  him 
Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death.  Milton. 

Satisfa'ctive.  adj.  [satisfactus,  Lat] 
Giving  satisfaction. 

By  a  final  and  satisfactive  discernment  of  faith, 
we  lay  the  last  effects  upon  the  first  cause  of  all 
mngs.  Brown. 
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Satisfa'ctorily.  adv.    [from  satisfac 
ton/.]    So  as  to  content. 

Bellonius  hath  been  more  saiis/actority  experi- 
mental, not  only  affirming  that  chameleons  feed 
on  flies-,  but  upon  exenteration  he  found  these 
animals  in  their  bellies.  Broion. 

lliey  strain  their  memory  to  answer  him  sntis- 
factorily  unto  all  his  demands.  Digby. 

Satisfa'ctoriness.  n.  s.  [from  satis- 
factory.] Power  of  satisfying  ;  power 
of  giving  content. 

The  incompleatness  of  the  seraphick  lover's 
lia[)piness  in  his  fruitions,  proceeds  not  from  their 
want  of  satisfactoriness,  but  his  want  of  an  entire 
possession  of  them.  Boyle. 

Satisfa'ctory.  adj.  [satisfactoire,  Fr. 
satisfactus,  Lat.] 

1.  Giving  satisfaction  ;  giving  content. 

An  intelligent  American  would  scarce  take  it 
for  a  satisfactory  account,  if,  desiring  to  learn  our 
architecture,  he  should  be  told  that  a  pillar  was 
a  thing  supported  by  a  basis.  Locke. 

2.  Atoning  ;  making  amends. 

A  most  wise  and  sufficient  means  of  redemp- 
tion and  salvation,  by  the  satisfactory  and  merito- 
rious death  and  obedience  of  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God,  Jesus  Christ.  Sanderson. 

To  SATISFY.  V.  a.  \satisfaire,  Fr.  ^a- 
tisfacio,  Lat.] 

1.  To  content ;  to  please  to  such  a  degree 
as  that  nothing  more  is  desired. 

A  good  man  shall  be  satisfied  from  himself. 

Proverbs. 

I'm  satisfy'd.  My  boy  has  done  his  duty.  Addis. 

2.  To  feed  to  the  fill. 

Who  hath  caused  it  to  rain  on  the  earth,  to 
satisfy  the  desolate  and  waste  ground,  and  to  cause 
the  bud  of  the  tender  tree  to  spring  forth  ?  Job. 

I  will  pursue  and  divide  the  spoil ;  my  lust  shall 
be  satisfied  upon  them.  Exodus. 

The  righteous  eateth  to  the  satisfying  of  his  soul. 

Proverbs. 

3.  To  recompense ;  to  pay  to  content. 

He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied  ; 
And  1,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied. 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid.Shakesp. 

4.  To  appease  by  punishment. 

\V  ill  he  draw  out. 
For  anger's  sake,  finite  to  infinite 
In  punish'd  man,  to  satisfy  his  rigour, 
Satisfy'd  never That  were  to  extend 
His  sentence  beyond  dust  and  Nature's  law. Miit. 

5.  To  free  from  doubt,  perplexity,  or  sus- 
pense. 

Of  many  things  useful  and  curious  you  may 
satisfy  yourselves  in  Leonardo  de  Vinci.  Dryden. 

This  1  would  willingly  be  satisfied  in,  whether 
the  soul,  when  it  thinks  thus,  separate  from  the 
body,  acts  less  rationally  than  when  conjointly 
with  it  ?  Locke. 

6.  To  convince. 

He  declares  himself  satisfied  to  the  contrary,  in 
which  he  has  given  up  the  cause.  Dryden. 

When  come  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  body, 
what  can  there  put  a  stop  and  satisfy  the  mind 
that  it  is  at  the  end  of  space,  when  it  is  sati.sfied 
that  body  itself  can  move  into  it!  Locke. 

The  standing  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  are  in  themselves  most  firm,  solid,  and 
satisfying.  Atterbury. 

To  Sa'tisfy.  v.  n. 

1.  To  give  content. 

2.  To  feed  to  the  full. 

3.  To  make  payment. 

By  the  quantity  of  silver  they  give  or  take, 
they  estimate  the  value  of  other  thuigs,  and  satisfy 
for  them :  thus  silver  becomes  the  measure  of 
commerce.  Locke. 

Sa'turable.  adj.  [from  saturate.]  Im- 
pregnable with  any  thing  till  it  will 
receive  no  more. 
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Be  the  figures  of  the  salts  never  so  various,  yet 
if  the  atoms  of  water  were  fluid,  they  would  al- 
ways so  conform  to  those  figures  as  to  fill  up  all 
vacuities  ;  and  consequently  the  water  would  be 
saturable  with  the  same  quantity  of  any  salt,  which 
it  is  not.  GreuJ's  Cosmol.  Sacra. 

Sa'turant.  arlj.    [from  saturans,  Lat.] 

Impregnating  to  the  fill. 
To  SATURATE,    v.  a.     [saturo,  Lat.] 
To  impregnate  'till  no  more  can  be  re- 
ceived or  imbibed. 

Rain-water  is  plentifully  saturated  with  terres- 
trial matter,  and  more  or  less  stored  with  it. 

Woodward. 

His  body  has  been  fully  saturated  with  the  fluid 
of  light,  to  be  able  to  last  so  many  years  without 
any  sensible  diminution,  though  there  are  constant 
emanations  thereof.  Cheyne. 

Still  night  succeeds 
A  soften'd  shade,  and  saturated  earth 
Awaits  the  morning  beam.  Thomson. 

Saturday,  w.  s.  [j-aetepj-baj,  or  j-ae- 
tepnj-baes,  Sax.  according  to  Verstegan, 
from  j-£eteji  a  Saxon  idol ;  more  proba- 
bly from  Saturn,  dies  Saturni.]  The 
last  day  of  the  week. 

This  matter  I  handled  fully  in  last  Saturday's 
Spectator.  Addison. 

Satu'rity.  n.  s.  [saturitas,  from  satu- 
ro, Lat.]  Fulness  ;  the  state  of  being 
saturated ;  repletion. 

SA  TURN,  n.  s.  [suturne,  Fr.  saturnus, 
Lat.] 

1.  The  remotest  planet  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem :  supposed  by  astrologers  to  impress 
melancholy,  dulness,  or  severity  of  tem- 
per. 

The  smallest  planets  are  placed  nearest  the  sun 
and  each  other  ;  whereas  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  that 
are  vastly  greater,  are  wisely  removed  to  the  ex- 
treme regions.  Bentley. 

From  the  far  bounds 
Of  utmost  Saturn,  wheeling  wide  his  round  .Thorns. 

2.  [In  chemistry.]  Lead. 
Sa'turnine.    adj.     [saturninus,  Lat. 

satumien,  Fr.  from  Saturn.]  Not  light; 
not  volatile  ;  gloomy  ;  grave  ;  melan- 
choly ;  severe  of  temper:  supposed  to  be 
born  under  the  dominion  of  Saturn. 

I  may  cast  my  readers  under  two  divisions, 
the  mercurial  and  saturnine  :  the  first  are  the  gay 
part,  the  others  are  of  a  more  sober  and  solemn 
turn.  Addison. 

Satu'rnian.    adj.      \saturnius,  Lat.] 
Happy ;    golden ;    used  by  poets  for 
tiiTies  of  felicity,  such  as  are  feigned  to 
have  been  in  the  reign  of  Saturn. 
Th'  Augustus,  born  to  bring  Saturnian  times. 

Pope. 

SATYR,  n.  s.    \satyrus,  Lat.]  A  sylvan 

god :  supposed  among  the  ancients  to 

be  rude  and  lecherous. 

Satyrs,  as  Pliny  testifies,  were  found  in  time 
past  in  the  eastern  mountains  of  India.  Peacham. 

Satyriasis,  n.s.    [irom  satyr.] 

If  the  chyle  be  very  plentiful,  it  breeds  a  raij- 
riasis,  or  an  abundance  of  seminal  lymphas. 

Floyer  on  the  Humours, 

SA'VAGE.  adj.  [sauvage,  Fr.  selvaggio, 
Ital.] 

1.  Wild ;  uncultivated. 

These  godlike  virtues  wherefore  do'st  thou  hide, 
Affecting  private  life,  or  more  obscure 
In  savage  wilderness  Milton. 

Cornels,  and  savage  berries  of  the  wood. 
And  roots  and  herbs,  have  been  my  meagre  food. 

Dryden. 

2.  Untamed  ;  cruel. 
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Chain  me  to  some  steepy  mountain's  top, 
^Vhere  roaring  benrs  and  savage  lions  roam.  Shah 

Hence  with  your- little  ones  : 
To  fright  you  thus,  methiiiks,  I  am  too  savage ; 
To  lio  worse  to  you,  were  fell  cruelty,  Shakesp 

Tyrants  no  more  their  satiate  nature  kept, 
And  foes  to  virtue  wonder'd  how  they  we|it.Pope, 
3.  Uncivilized  ;   barbarous  ;  untaught 
wild  ;  brutal. 

Thus  people  lived  altogether  a  snva^e  life,  'till 
Saturn,  arriving  on  those  coasts,  devised  laws  to 
govern  them  by.  Raleigh. 

The  savage  clamour  drown'd 
Both  harp  and  voice.  Milton. 

A  herd  of  wild  beasts  on  the  mountains,  or  a 
savage  drove  of  men  in  caves,  might  be  so  disor- 
dered ;  hut  never  a  peculiar  people. Spratt's  Serin. 
Sa'vage.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  / 
man  untaught  and  uncivilized  ;  a  bar 
barian. 

Long  after  these  times  were  they  but  savages. 

Raleigh 

The  seditious  lived  by  rapine  and  ruin  uf  a 
the  country,  omitting  nothing  of  that  which  sava- 
ges, enraged  in  the  height  of  their  unruly  be- 
haviour, do  commit.  Haifward. 

To  deprive  us  of  metals  is  to  make  us  mere  sa- 
vages ;  to  change  our  corn  for  the  old  Arcadian 
diet,  our  houses  and  cities  for  dens  and  caves,  and 
out  cloathing  for  skins  of  beasts  :  'tis  to  bereave 
us  of  alt  arts  and  sciences,  nay,  of  revealed  re- 
ligion. Bentley. 

To  Sa'vage.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
make  barbarous,  wild,  or  cruel.  A  word 
not  well  authorised. 

Friends,  relations.  Love  himself, 
Savag'd  by  woe,  forget  the  tender  tie.  Thomson. 

Sa'vagely.  adv.  [from  savage.]  Bar- 
barously ;  CTuelly. 

Your  castle  is  surpris'd,  your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughter'd.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Sa'Vageness.  n.  s.  [from  savage.]  Bar- 
barousness ;  cruelty  ;  wildness. 

A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood 
Of  general  assault.  Sliakesp.  Hamlet. 

Wolves  and  bears,  they  say. 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  otiices  of  pity,  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

The  Cyclops  were  a  people  of  Sicily,  remarka- 
ble for  savageness  and  cruelty.  Broome. 

Sa'vagery.  n.  s.    [from  savage.] 

1.  Cruelty ;  barbarity. 

This  is  the  bloodiest  shame. 
The  wildest  savag'ry,  the  vilest  stroke. 
That  ever  wall-eyed  Wrath,  or  staring  Rage, 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  Remorse.  Shah. 

2.  Wild  growth. 

Her  fallow  lees 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory, 
Doth  root  upon  ;  while  that  the  culter  rusts. 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery.  Shahesp. 

Sava'nna.  n.  s.  [Spanish,  according  to 
Bailey.]  An  open  meadow  without 
wood ;  pasture-ground  in  America. 

He  that  rides  post  through  a  country  may  tell 
how,  in  general,  the  parts  lie  ;  here  a  morass,  and 
there  a  river  ;  woodland  in  one  part,  and  savannas 
in  another.  Locke. 

Plains  immense. 
And  vast  savannas,  where  the  wand'ring  eye, 
Unfix'd,  is  in  a  verdant  ocean  lost.  Thomson. 

SAUCE. 
Ital.] 

1.  Something  eaten  with  food  to  improve 
its  taste. 

The  bitter  sauce  of  the  sport  was,  that  we  had 
our  honours  for  ever  lost,  partly  by  our  own 
faults,  but  principally  by  his  faulty  using  of  our 
faults.  Sidney. 

To  feed  were  best  at  home  ; 
From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremoiiy ; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it.    Shakesp.  Macbeth. 


n.  s.    [sause,  saulse,  Fr.  salsa, 
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Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  satice  his  appetite.  Shakesp. 

Such  was  the  sauce  of  Moah's  noble  feast, 
'Till  night  far  spent  invites  them  to  their  rest. 

Cowley. 

He  that  spends  his  time  in  sports,  is  like  him 
whose  meat  is  nothing  but  sauces  ;  they  are  health- 
less, chargeable,  and  useless,  Taylor. 

High  sauces  and  rich  spices  are  fetched  from  the 
Indies.  Baker. 
2.  To  serve  one  the  same  sauce.  A  vulgar 
phrase    to  retaliate  one  injury  with 
another. 

To  Sauce,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  accompany  meat  with  something  of 
higher  relish. 

2.  To  gratify  with  rich  tastes.  Obsolete. 

Earth,  yield  me  roots  ; 
Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison.  Shakesp. 

3.  To  intermix  or  accompany  with  ,any 
thing  good,  or,  ironically,  with  any  thing 
bad. 

Then  fell  slie  to  sauce  her  desires  with  threat- 
nings,  so  that  we  were  in  a  great  perplexity,  re- 
strained to  so  unworthy  a  bondage,  and  yet  re- 
strained by  love,  which  I  cannot  tell  how,  in 
noble  minds,  by  a  certain  duty,  claims  an  an- 
swering. Sidney, 
All  the  delights  of  love,  wherein  wanton  youth 
vvalloweth,  be  but  folly  mixed  with  bitterness,  and 
sorrow  sauced  with  repentance.  Spenser. 
Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  sauc'd  with  thy  up- 
braidiugs  ; 

Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions.  Shakesp. 

Sa'ucebox.  n.  s.    [from  sauce,  or  rather 
from  sauci/.] 
An  impertinent  or  petulant  fellow. 

The  foolish  old  poet  says,  that  the  souls  of  some 
women  are  made  of  sea- water :  this  has  encouraged 
my  saucebox  to  be  witty  upon  me.  Addison's  Sped. 

Sa'ucepan.  w..  s.  [sauce  and  pan.]  A 
small  skillet  with  a  long  handle,  in 
which  sauce  or  small  things  are  boiled. 

Your  master  will  not  allow  you  a  silver  saucC' 
pan.  Swift. 

Sa'ucer.  n.s.  [sauciere,  ¥r.  from  sauce 
1.  A  small  pan  or  platter  in  which  sauce 
is  set  on  the  table. 

Infuse  a  pugil  of  new  violets  seven  times,  and 
it  shall  make  the  vinegar  so  fresh  of  the  flower, 
as,  if  brought  in  a  saucer,  you  shall  smell  it  be- 
fore it  come  at  you.  Bacon 

Some  have  mistaken  blocks  and  posts 
For  spectres,  apparitions,  ghosts. 
With  saucer  eyes  and  horns.  Hudibras. 

.  A  piece  or  platter  of  china,  into  which 
a  tea-cup  is  set. 

Sa'ucily.    adv.    [from  saucy.]  Impu 
dently ;  impertinently ;  petulantly  ;  in 
a  saucy  manner. 

Though  this  knave  came  somewhat  saucily  into 
the  world  before  he  was  sent  for,  yet  was  liis  mo- 
ther fair.  Shakesp, 
A  freed  servant,  who  had  much  power  with 
Claudius,  very  saucily  had  almost  all  the  words; 
and,  amongst  other  thmgs,  he  asked  in  scorn  one 
of  the  examinates,  who  was  likewise  a  freed  ser- 
vant of  Scribonianus,  I  pray,  sir,  if  Scribonianus 
had  been  emperor,  what  would  you  have  done  ? 
He  answered,  I  would  have  stood  behind  his 
chair,  and  held  my  peace.  Bacon. 
A  trumpet  behaved  himself  very  saucily.  Addis. 

Sa'uciness.  m.  s.  [from  saucy.]  Im- 
pudence ;  impertinence ;  contempt  of 
superiours. 

With  how  sweet  saws  she  blam'd  their  sauciness, 
To  feel  the  panting  heart,  which  through  her  side 
Did  beat  their  hands.  Sidney. 

By  his  authoiity  he  remains  here,  which  he 
thinks  is  a  patent  for  his  sauciness.  Shakesp. 
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Being  intercepted  in  your  sport, 
Great  reason  that  my  noble  lord  be  rateU 
For  sauciness.  Shakesp.  Titus  Andronicus. 

It  is  sauciness  In  a  creature,  in  this  case,  to  reply. 

Bramhail, 

Imputing  it  to  the  natural  sauciness  of  a  pedant, 
they  made  him  eat  his  words.  L'Estrange. 

You  sauciness,  mind  your  pruning-knife,  or  1 
ma^  use  it  for  you.  Dryden's  Don  Sebastian. 

Ihis  might  make  all  other  servants  challenge 
the  same  liberty,  and  grow  pert  upon  thcii  mas- 
ters ;  and  when  this  saxiciness  became  universal, 
what  less  mischief  could  be  expected  than  an  old 
Scythian  rebellion  ?  Cillier  on  Pride. 

SA'UCISSE.  n.s.  [Fr,]  In  gunnery, 
a  long  train  of  powder  sewed  up  in  a 
roll  of  pitched  cloth,  about  two  inches 
diameter,  in  order  to  fire  a  bombchest. 

Bailey. 

SA'UCISSON.  n.s.  [Fr.]  In  military 
architecture  faggots  or  fascines  made  of 
large  boughs  of  trees  bound  together. 
They  are  commonly  used  to  cover  men, 
to  n^ake  epaulments,  traverses,  or  breast- 
works in  ditches  full  of  water,  to  render 
the  way  firm  for  carriages.  Bailey. 

SA'UCY.  adj.  [I  know  not  how  this 
word  can  be  easily  deduced  from  sauce : 
it  may  come  more  properly  from  salsus, 
Lat.]  Pert  ;  petulant ;  contemptuous 
of  superiours  ;  insolent ;  impudent;  im- 
pertinent. 

You  are  more  saucy  vihh  lords  than  the  heraldry 
of  your  birth  and  virtue  gives  you  commission. 

Shakesp:,  I 

Study  is  like  the  heav'ns  glorious  sun. 
That  will  not  be  deep  searclrd  with  saucy  looks ; 

Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won. 
Save  base  authority  from  other's  books.  Shakesp. 

And  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king. 
Being  wrong'd  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town, 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery, 
As  we  will  ours  against  these  saucy  waWs.Shakesp, 

Power's  first  pedigree  from  force  derives, 
And  calls  to  mind  the  old  prerogatives 
Of  free-born  man  ;  and  with  a  saxicy  eye 
Searches  the  heart  and  soul  of  majesty.  Denham. 

I  lose  my  patience,  when  with  saucy  pride 
By  untun'd  ears  I  hear  his  numbers  try'd.Roscm. 

No  saucy  citizen  shall  dare 
To  strike  a  soldier,  nor,  when  struck,  resent 
The  wrong.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

Homer,  to  express  a  man  both  timorous  and 
sancy,  makes  use  of  a  kind  of  point,  namely,  that 
he  had  the  eyes  of  a  dog,  but  the  heart  of  a  deer. 

Addison's  Spectator, 

To  SAVE.    V,  a.    \sauver,  saulver,  Fr. 
salvo,  Lat] 

I .  To  preserve  from  danger  or  destruction, 

Let  me  die  ere  men  can  say,  God  so«e  the  queen, 

Shakesp. 

One  shall  cry,  yet  cannot  he  answer,  nor  save 
him  out  of  his  trouble.  Isa.  xlvi.  T, 

A  wond'rous  ark. 
To  save  himself  and  houshold  from  amidst 
A  world  devote  to  universal  wreck.  Milton. 
The  circling  streams,  oiice  thought  but  pools  of 
blood, 

From  dark  oblivion  Harvey's  name  shall  save.Dry, 

Will  no  superior  genius  snatch  the  quill. 
And  save  me  on  the  brink  from  writing  ill  'Young. 

I.  To  preserve  finally  from  eternal  death. 

Whatsoever  we  read  in  Scripture  concerning 
the  endless  love  and  saving  mercy  which  God 
sheweth  towards  his  church,  the  only  proper  sub- 
ject thereof  is  this  church.  Hooker. 

There  are  some  that  will  be  saved,  and  some 
that  will  be  damned.  Shakesp. 

We  are  not  of  them  who  draw  back  unto  per- 
dition ;  but  of  them  that  believe,  to  the  saving 
of  the  soul.  Heb.x.30. 

His  merits  save  them,  Miltim. 
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He  who  feareth  God,  and  worketh  righteous 
ness,  and  perseveres  in  the  faith  and  duties  of  our 
religion,  shall  certainly  be  saved.  Rogers, 
I.  Not  to  spend  or  lose  ;  to  hinder  from 
being  spent  or  lost. 

We  may  be  confident  whatever  God  does  is  in- 
tended for  our  gnod,  and  whatever  we  interpret 
otherwise  we  can  get  nothing  by  repinhig,  nor 
save  any  thing  by  resisting.  Temple. 

With  your  cost  you  terminate  the  cause, 
And  save  th'  expence  of  long  litigious  laws, 
Where  suits  are  travers'd,  and  so  little  won, 
That  he  who  conquers  is  hut  last  undone.  Dryden, 
,'To  reserve  or  lay  by. 

He  shall  not  feel  quietness,  he  shall  not  save  of 
that  which  he  desired.  Job,  xx. 

'I'hey  meanly  pilfer,  as  they  bravely  fought, 
Now  save  a  nation,  and  now  save  a  groat.  Pope. 

When  Hopkins  dies,  an  hundred  lights  attend 
The  wretch,  who  living  sav'd  a  candle's  end.  Pope. 
,  To  spare ;  to  excuse. 

Will  you  not  speak  to  save  a  lady's  blush  ? 

Dryden. 

Our  author  Sam  me  the  comparison  with  tra- 
gedy. Dryden. 

These  sinews  are  not  so  much  unstrung. 
To  fail  me  when  my  master  should  be  serv'd  ; 
And  when  they  are,  then  will  I  steal  to  death. 
Silent  and  unobserv'd,  to  save  his  tears.  Dryden. 
.  To  salve ;  to  reconcile. 

How  build,  unbuild,  contrive 
To  soiie  appearances  :  how  gird  the  sphere 

With  centrick  and  eccentrick.  Milton. 
,  To  take  or  embrace  opportunely,  so  as 
not  to  lose. 

The  same  persons,  who  were  chief  confidents  to 
Cromwell,  foreseeing  a  restoration,  seized  the 
castles  in  Ireland,  just  savins  the  tide,  and  putting 
iu  a  stock  of  merit  sufficient.  Swift. 

0  Save.  v.  n.  To  be  cheap. 

Brass  ordnance  saveth  in  the  quantity  of  the 
material,  and  in  the  charge  of  mounting  and 
carriage.  Bacon. 
AVE.  adv.  [This  word,  adverbially  used, 
is  like  except,  originally  the  imperative 
of  the  verb.]  Except ;  not  including. 
It  is  now  little  used. 

But  being  all  defeated,  save  a  few, 
Ratlier  than  fly,  or  be  captiv'd,  herself  she  slew. 

Spenser, 

All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Cfesar. 

Shakespeare. 

He  never  put  down  a  near  servant,  save  only 
Stanley,  the  lord  chamberlain.  Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

How  have  I  then  with  whom  to  hold  converse. 
Save  with  tlie  creatures  which  I  made.'  Milton, 
iv'vEALL,  71.  s.  [save  and  all,'\    A  small 
pan  inserted  into  a  candlestick  to  save 
the  ends  of  candles. 
V'vER.  n.  s.  [from  save.'] 

Preserver;  rescuer. 

They  were  manifoldly  acknowledged  the  savers 
of  that  country.  Sidney. 

One  who  escapes  loss,  though  without 
gain. 

Laws  of  arms  permit  each  iiijur'd  man 
To  make  himself  asaver  where  he  can.  Dryden. 

Who  dares  affirm  this  is  no  pious  age, 
When  ctiarity  begins  to  tread  the  stage  ? 
When  actors,  who  at  best  are  hardly  savers. 
Will  give  a  night  of  benefit  to  weavers  ?  Swift. 
■  A  good  husband. 
.  One  who  lays  up  and  grows  rich. 

By  nature  far  from  profusion,  and  yet  a  greater 
sparer  than  a  saver;  for  though  he  had  such 
means  to  accumulate,  yet  his  garrisons  and  his 
feastings  soaked  his  exchequer.  Wotton. 

•Win.  n.  s.  [sabina,  Lat.  savin,  sabin, 
Fr.]  A  plant. 
a'ting.  adj.  [from  save.\ 
.  Frugal ;  parsimonious  ;  not  lavish. 
Vol.  II. 
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She  loved  money  ;  for  she  was  saving,  and  ap- 
plied her  fortune  to  pay  John's  clamorous  debts. 

Arbuthnot's  History  of  ' John  Bull 

Be  sai;mff  of  your  candle.  Sivift 
2.  Not  turning  to  loss,  though  not  gainful. 

Silvio,  finding  his  application  unsuccessful,  was 
resolved  to  make  a  saving  bargain  ;  and  since  he 
could  not  get  the  widow's  estate,  to  recover  what 
he  had  laid  out  of  his  own.  Addison. 
Sa'ving.  adv.  [This  is  nothing  more 
than  a  participle  of  the  verb  save  adver- 
bially used.]  With  exception  in  favour  of. 

All  this  world's  glory  seemeth  vain, 
And  all  their  shows  but  shadows,  sauiiio;  she.  Spens. 

Such  laws  cannot  be  abrogated,  saving  only  by 
whom  they  were  made  ;  because  the  intent  of 
them  being  known  unto  none  but  the  author,  he 
alone  can  judge  how  long  it  is  requisite  they 
should  endure.  Hooker, 

Saving  the  reverence  due  to  so  great  a  man,  I 
doubt  not  but  they  did  all  creep  out  of  their  holes 
Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Sa'ving.  n.  s.  [from  save."] 

1.  Escape  of  expence ;  somewhat  preserved 
from  being  spent. 

It  is  a  great  saving  in  all  such  lights,  if  they  can 
be  made  as  fair  and  right  as  others,  and  yet  last 
lotiger.  Bacon. 

By  reducing  interest  to  four  per  cent,  there  was 
a  considerable  sawTijO;  to  the  nation;  but  this  j'ear 
they  gave  six.  Addison 

2.  Exception  in  favour. 

Contend  not  with  those  that  are  t<}0  strong  for 
us,  but  still  with  a  saving  to  honesty  ;  for  integrity 
must  be  supported  against  all  violence.  L'Estr 

Sa'vingly.  adv.  [from  saving.]  With 

parsimony, 
Sa'vingness.  n.  s.  [from  saving.] 

1 .  Parsimony  ;  frugality. 

2.  Tendency  to  promote  eternal  salvation. 
Sa'viour.  n.  s.  \sauveur,  Fr.]  Redeemer ; 

he  that  has  graciously  saved  mankind 
from  eternal  death. 
So  judg'd  he  man,  both  judge  and  Saviour  sent. 

Milton. 

However  consonant  to  reason  his  precepts  ap- 
peared, nothing  could  have  tempted  men  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  their  God  and  Saviour,  but 
their  being  firmly  persuaded  of  the  miracles  he 
wrought.  Addison. 

To  Sa'unter.  v.  n.  [aller  a  la  sainte 
ierre,  from  idle  people  who  roved  about 
the  country,  and  asked  charity  under 
pretence  of  going  d  la  sainte  terre,  to  the 
iioly  land  ;  or  sans  terre,  as  having  no 
settled  home.] 

1.  To  wander  about  idly. 

The  cormorant  is  still  sauntering  by  the  sea-side, 
to  see  if  he  can  find  any  of  his  brass  cast  up. 

L'Estrange. 

Ttll  me,  why  sauntering  thus  from  place  to  place 
1  meet  thee,  Naevolus,with  clouded  face  ?  Dryden. 

So  the  young  'squire,  when  first  he  comes 
From  country  school  to  Will's  or  Tom's, 
Without  one  notion  of  his  own. 
He  saunters  wildly  up  and  down.  Prior. 

Here  sauntring  'prentices  o'er  Otway  peep.  Gay. 

Led  by  my  hand,  he  saunter'd  Europe  round. 
And  gatner'd  ev'ry  vice  in  ev'ry  ground. Uunciad. 

2.  To  loiter  ;  to  linger. 

Though  putting  the  mind  upon  an  unusual 
stress  that  may  discourage,  ou^ht  to  be  avoided  ; 
yet  this  must  not  run  it  into  a  lazy  sauntering 
about  ordinary  things.  _  Locke. 

If  men  were  weaned  from  their  sauntering  hu- 
mour, wherein  they  let  a  good  part  of  their  lives 
run  uselessly  away,  they  would  acquire  skill  in 
hundreds  of  things.  Locke. 

The  brainless  stripling 
Spells  uncouth  Latin,  and  pretends  to  Greek  ; 
A  saunt'ring  tribe  !  such  born  to  wide  estates. 
With  yea  and  no  in  senates  hold  debates.  Tickel. 
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Sa'vory.   n.  s.  [savoree,  Fr.  satureia, 
Lat.]    A  plant.  Miller. 
Sa'vour.  n.  s.  [saveur,  Fr.] 

1.  A  scent;  odour. 

VVhat  savour  is  better,  if  physick  be  true. 
For  places  infected,  than  wormwood  and  rue' 

Tusser. 

Benzo  calls  its  smell  a  tarlareous  and  hellish 
savour.  Abbot. 

Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
.'V  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril.  Shnk. 

I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things. 6'/ia/c. 

That  Jews  stink  naturally,  that  is,  that  there  is 
in  their  race  an  evil  savour,  is  a  received  opinion 
we'  know  not  how  to  admit.     Brown's  Vulg.  Errs. 

Truffles,  which  have  an  excellent  oil,  and  a  vola- 
tile salt  of  a  grateful  savour,  are, heating. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

2.  Taste  ;  power  of  affecting  the  palate. 

1  taste 

The  savour  of  death  from  all  things.  Milton. 

A  directer  influence  from  the  sun  gives  fruit  a 
better  savour  and  a  greater  worth.  South. 

To  Sa'vour.  v.  n.  [savourer,  Fr.  from 
the  noun.] 

1 .  To  have  any  particular  smell  or  taste. 

2.  To  betoken  ;  to  have  an  appearance  or 
intellectual  taste  of  something. 

This  ripping  of  ancestors  is  very  pleasing,  and 
savoureth  of  good  conceit  and  some  reading. 

Spejiser  on  Ireland. 

The  duke's  answers  to  his  apps:acliment§  are 
very  diligently  and  civilly  couched  ;  and  though 
his  heart  was  big,  yet  they  all  savour  of  an  humble 
spirit.  Wotton. 

Thatsajiours  only  of  rancour  and  pride.  Milton. 

If  'twere  a  secret  that  cimcern'd  my  life, 
This  boldness  might  become  thee  ; 
But  such  unnecessary  rudeness  savours 
Of  some  design.  Denham's  Sophy. 

I  have  rejected  every  thing  that  savours  of  party. 

Addison. 

To  Sa'vour.  v.  a. 

1.  To  like  ;  to  taste  or  smell  with  delight. 

Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile  ; 
Filths  sawiir  but  themselves.  Shakesp. 

2.  To  exhibit  taste  of 
Thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God. 

Matt. 

Sa'vourily.  adv.  [h-om  savouri/.] 

1.  With  gust;  with  appetite. 

The  collation  he  fell  to  very  savourily.  L'Estr. 
Tliis  mufti  is  some  English  renegado,  he  talks  so 
saiourily  of  tnapirig.  Dryden's  Don  Sebastian. 

2.  With  a  pleasing  relish. 

There's  a  dearth  of  wit  in  this  dull  town, 
When  silly  plays  so  savourily  go  down.  Dryden. 

Sa'vouriness.  n.  s.  [from  savouri/.] 

1 .  Taste  pleasing  and  picquant. 

2.  Pleasing  smell. 

Sa'voury,  adj.  [savoureux,Fr.  from  sa- 
vour.] 

1.  Pleasing  to  the  smell. 

The  pleasant  savoury  smell 
So  qnicken'd  appetite,  that  1 
Could  not  but  taste  !  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

From  the  boughs  a  savoury  odour  blown. 
Grateful  to  appetite  I  more  ph  as'd  ray  sense 
Than  smell  of  .sweetest  fennel,  or  the  teats 
Of  ewe,  or  goat,  dropping  with  milk  at  ev'n.  Milt, 

2.  Picquant  to  the  taste. 

Savoury  meat,  such  as  my  father  loveth.  Genesis^ 
The  sa'voury  pulp  tliey  chew.  Milton, 

Savo'y,  n.  s.  [brassica  sabaudica,  Lat.] 
A  sort  of  colwort. 

S  a' us  AGE.  n.  s.  [saucisse,  Fr.  salsum, 
Lat.]  A  roll  or  ball  made  commonly  of 
pork  or  veal,  and  sometimes  of  beef^ 
minced  very  small,  with  salt  and  spice ; 
sometimes  it  is  stuffed  into  the  guts  of 
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fowls ;  and  sometimes  only  rolled  in 
flour. 

Saw.  The  preterite  of  sec. 

I  never  saw  'till  now 
Sight  more  detestable.  Milton. 
SAW.  n.  s.  [sawe,  Dan.  j'ajajOr  pje,  Sax. 
scie,  Fr.] 

1.  A  dentated  instrument,  by  the  attrition 
of  which  wood  or  metal  is  cut. 

The  teeth  are  filed  to  an  angle,  pointing  towards 
the  end  of  the  saw,  and  not  towards  the  handle  of 
the  saw,  or  straight  between  the  liandle  and  end  ; 
because  the  saw  is  designed  to  act  only  in  its  pro- 
gress forwards,  a  man  having  in  that  more  strength 
than  he  can  have  in  drawing  back  his  saw,  and 
therefore'  when  he  draws  it  back,  he  bears  it 
lightly  off  the  unsawn  slutF,  which  enables  him 
the  longer  to  contiinie  his  several  progressions  of 
the  saw.  Moxon's  Mech.  Exercises. 

The  roach  is  a  leather  mouth'd  fish,  and  has 
saw)-like  teeth  in  his  throat.  Walton's  Angler. 

Then  saa'S  were  tooth'd,  and  sounding  axes  made. 

Pryden. 

If  they  cannot  cut, 
His  saws  are  tootliless,  and  his  hatchets  lead.  Pope. 

2.  j-aja,  Sax.  saeglie,  Dut,]  A  saying ;  a 
maxim  ;  a  sentence  ;  an  axiom  ;  a  pro- 
verb. 

Good  king,  tliat  must  approve  the  common  saw : 
Thou  out  of  Heaven's  benediction  com'st 
To  the  warm  sun !  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

From  the  table  of  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  sates  of  books.  Shakesp. 

His  weapons,  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ.  Shakesp. 

Strict  age  and  sour  severity, 
With  their  grave  saws  in  slumber  lie.  Milton. 
To  Saw.  part,  sawed  and  sarvn,  [scier,  Fr. 
from  the  noun.]    To  cut  timber  or  other 
matter  with  a  saw. 

They  were  stoned,  they  were  savm  asunder.  Heb. 

A  carpenter  after  he  hath  sawn  down  a  tree,  and 
wrought  it  handsomely,  sets  it  in  a  wall. 

Wisd.  xiii.  11. 

Master  workmen,  when  they  direct  any  of  their 
underlings  to  saw  a  piece  of  stuff,  have  several 
phrases  Tut  the  sawing  of  it :  they  seldom  say,  saw 
the  piece  of  stulT ;  but,  draw  the  saw  through  it ; 
give  the  piece  of  stuff  a  kerf.  ]\Ioxon. 

It  is  an  incalescency,  from  a  swift  motion,  such 
as  that  of  running,  tlireshing,  or  sawing. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

If  I  cut  my  finger,  I  shall  as  certainly  feel  pain 
as  if  my  soul  was  co-extended  with  the  limb,  and 
had  a  piece  of  it  sau'ii  through.  Collier. 
Sa'wdust.  n.  s.  [saw  and  dust.]  Dust 
made  by  the  attrition  of  the  saw. 

If  the  membrane  he  fouled  by  the  saicdust  of 
the  bone,  wipe  it  off  with  a  sponge.  Wiseman. 

Rotten  sawdust,  mixed  with  earth,  enriches  it 
very  much.  Mortimer's  Husbatidry. 

Sa'wfish.  w.  s.  [saw  and  fis/i.]  A  sort 
of  fish  with  a  kind  of  dentated  horn. 

Sa'wpit.  n.  s.  [satv  and  pit.]  Pit  over 
which  timber  is  laid  to  be  sawn  by  two 
men. 


Let  them  from  forth  a  sawpit  rush  at  once 


With  some  diffused  son 


Shakesp. 


They  colour  it  by  laying  it  in  a  sawpit  that  hath 
oak  sawdust  therein.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Saw-wort.  n.  s.  [serratula,  Lat.]  A 
plant  like  the  greater  centaury,  from 
which  this  differs  in  having  smaller 
heads,  and  from  the  knapweed,  in  hav- 
ing the  borders  of  the  leaves  cut  into 
small  sharp  segments,  resembling  the 
teeth  of  a  saw.  Miller. 

Saw-wrest,  n.  s.  [saw  and  wrest.]  A 
sort  of  tool. 

With  the  saw-wrest  they  set  the  teeth  of  the 
saw  ;  that  is,  they  put  one  of  the  notches  of  the 
wrest  between  the  first  two  teeth  on  the  blade  of 
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the  saw,  and  then  turn  the  handle  horizontally  a 
little  about  upon  the  notch  towards  the  end  of  the 
saw  ;  and  that  at  once  turns  the  first  tooth  some- 
what towards  you,  and  the  second  tooth  from  you. 

Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercise. 
Sa'wer,    7  «•  *•  [scieur,  Fr.  from  satv.] 
Sa'wyer.  i     One  whose  trade  is  to  saw 
timber  into  boards  or  beams. 

The  pit-saw  is  used  by  joiners,  when  what  they 
have  to  do  may  be  as  soon  done  at  liome  as  send 
it  to  the  sawyers.  Moxon. 

Sa'xifrage.  n.  s.  [saxifrage,  Fr.  saxi- 
fraga,  Lat.]    A  plant. 

Saxifrage,  quasi  saxum  frangere,  to  break  the 
stone,  is  applicable  to  any  thing  having  this  pro- 
perty ;  but  is  a  term  most  commonly  given  to  a 
plant,  from  an  opinion  of  its  medicinal  virtues  to 
this  effect.  Quincy. 

Sa'xifrage  Meadow,  n.  s.  [silanum, 

Lat.]    A  plant. 
Sa'xifragous.  adj.  [saxum  andfrango, 

Lat.]    Dissolvent  of  the  stone. 

Because  goat's  blood  was  found  an  excellent 
medicine  for  the  stone,  it  might  be  conceived  to 
be  able  to  break  a  diamond  ;  and  so  it  came  to  be 
ordered  that  the  goats  should  be  fed  on  saxij'ragous 
herbs,  and  such  as  are  conceived  of  power  to 
break  the  stone.  Brown's  Vulg.  Errors. 

To  SAY.  V.  a.  preter.  said,  [j-ecgan.  Sax. 

seggen,  Dut,] 

1.  To  speak  ;  to  utter  in  words ;  to  tell. 
Say  it  out,  Diggon,  wliatever  it  hight.  Spenser 
In  this  slumbry  aj;itation,  what  have  you  heard 

her  say  ?  Shakespeare. 

Speak  unto  Solomon ;  for  he  will  not  say  thee 
nay.  livings. 

Say  nothing  to  any  man,  but  go  thy  way.  Mark. 

2.  To  allege  by  way  of  argument. 
After  all  can  be  said  against  a  thing,  this  will 

still  be  true,  that  many  things  possibly  are,  whicl 
we  know  not  of.  Titlotson. 

In  vain  shall  we  attempt  to  justify  ourselves,  a: 
the  rich  young  man  in  the  gospel  did,  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  great  duties  of  the  law  ;  unless  we  can 
SO!/ somewhat  more,  even  that  we  have  been  liberal 
in  our  distributions  to  the  poor.  Attcrbury 

3.  To  tell  in  any  manner. 

With  flying  speed,  and  seeming  great  pretence, 
Came  messenger  with  letters  which  his  message 
said.  Fairy  Queen. 

4.  To  repeat;  to  rehearse:  as,  to  sai/ a 
part ;  to  say  a  lesson. 

5.  To  pronounce  without  singing. 

Then  shall  be  said  or  sung  as  follows.Co7n.  Prayer. 

To  Say.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  speak  ;  to  pronounce  ;  to  utter ;  to 
relate. 

He  said  moreover,  I  have  somewhat  to  say  unto 
thee  ;  and  she  said,  say  on.  1  Kings. 

The  council-table  and  star-chamber  hold,  as 
Thucydides  said  of  the  Athenians,  for  honourable 
that  which  pleased,  and  for  just  that  which  pro- 
fited. Clarendon. 

The  lion  here  has  taken  his  right  measures,  that 
is  to  say,  he  has  made  a  true  judgment.  L'Estran, 

Of  some  propositions  it  may  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  affirm  or  deny  ;  as  when  we  say, 
Plato  was  no  fool.  TFu((s. 

2.  In  poetry,  sai/  is  often  used  before  a 
question ;  tell. 

Say  first  what  cause 
Mov'd  our  grand  parents  to  fall  off?  Miltcn, 

Say,  Stella,  feel  you  no  content. 
Reflecting  on  a  life  well  spent?  Swift. 
And  who  more  blest,  who  chain'd  his  country  ; 
say. 

Or  he  whose  virtue  sigh'd  to  lose  a  day  ?  Pope. 

Say.  n.  s.  [from  the  vei'b.] 

1 .  A  speech  ;  what  one  has  to  say. 

He  no  sooner  said  out  his  say,  but  up  rises  a 
cunning  snap.  L'Estrange. 

2.  [For  assai/.]  Sample. 
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So  good  a  say  invites  the  eye, 
A  little  downward  to  espy 
The  lively  clusters  of  her  breasts.  Sidnty. 
Since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike. 
And  that  tliy  tongue  some  sayof  breeding  breathes. 
By  rule  of  kniglithood  I  disdain.  Shakespeare. 
3.  Trial  by  a  sample. 

This  gentleman  having  brought  that  earth  to 
the  publick  'say  masters,  and  upon  their  being 
unable  to  bring  it  to  fusion,  or  make  it  fly  away, 
he  had  procured  a  little  of  it,  and  with  a  peculiai 
flux  separated  a  third  part  of  pure  gold.  Boyle, 
4).  [Soie,  Fr.]  Silk.  Obsolete. 
5.  A  kind  of  woollen  styff. 
Sa'ying.  n.s.  [from  sai/.]  Expression; 
words ;  opinion  sententiously  delivered. 

1  thank  thee,  Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  Lucilius'  saying  true.  Shah, 
Moses  fled  at  this  saying,  and  was  a  stranger  in 
Midian.  Acts. 

Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise. 
Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude.  Milton. 

Others  try  to  divert  the  troubles  of  other  men  by 
pretty  and  plausible  sayings,  such  as  this,  that  if 
evils  are  long,  tliey  are  but  light.  Tillotson, 

We  poetick  folks,  who  must  restrain 
Our  measur'd  sayings  in  an  equal  chain. 
Have  troubles  utterly  unknown  to  those. 
Who  let  their  fancy  loose  in  rambling  prose.  Prior. 

The  sacred  function  can  never  be  hurt  by  their 
sayings,  if  not  first  reproached  by  our  doings.^tterft. 
SCAB.  n.  s.   [j-casb.  Sax.  scabbia,  Ital, 

schabbe,  Dut.  scabies,  Lat.] 
J .  An  incrustation  formed  over  a  sore  by 
dried  matter. 

What's  the  matter,  you  dissentious  rogues. 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
RJake yourselves  scabs.?  Shakesp.  Coriolanus, 

That  free  from  gouts  thou  may'st  preserve  thycare. 
And  clear  from  scabs  produc'd  by  freezing  air.  Dry, 

2.  The  itch  or  mange  of  horses. 

3.  A  paltry  fellow,  so  named  from  the  itch 
often  incident  to  negligent  poverty. 

I  would  thou  did'st  itch  from  head  to  foot,  and 
I  had  the  scratcliiiig  of  thee,  I  would  make  thee 
the  loathsom'st  scab  in  Greece.  Shakespeare. 

Well  said.  Wart;  thou  art  a  good  scab:  there  is 
a  tester  for  thee.  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV. 

One  of  the  usurers,  a  head  man  of  the  city,  took 
it  in  dudgeon  to  be  ranked,  cheek  by  joul,  with  a 
,  scab  of  a  currier.  L'Estrange, 

This  vap'ring  scab  must  needs  devise 
To  ape  the  thunder  of  the  skies.  Swift. 

Sca'bbard.  n.  s.  [schap,  Germ.  Junius,] 
The  sheath  of  a  sword. 

Enter  fortune's  gate, 
Nor  in  thy  scabbard  sheath  that  famous  blade, 
'Till  settled  be  tliy  kingdom  and  estate.  Fairfax. 

What  eyes  !  how  keen  their  glances  !  you  do 
well  to  keep 'em  veil'd  ;  they  are  too  sharp  to  be 
trusted  out  o'  th'  scabbard.  Dryden's  Spanish  Fryar. 
Sca'bbed.  adj.  [from  scab,] 

1.  Covered  or  diseased  with  scabs. 

TJie  briar  fruit  make  those  that  eat  them  scahied. 

Bacon, 

2.  Paltry ;  sorry ;  vile  ;  worthless. 

To  you  such  scabb'd  harsh  fruit  is  giv'n,  as  raw 
Young  soldiers  at  their  exercisings  gnaw.  Dryden. 

Sca'bbedness.   71.  s,    [from  scabbed.] 
The  state  of  being  scabby. 

Sca'bbiness.  n.  s.  [from  scabby,]  The 

quality  of  being  scabby. 
Sca'bby.  adj.  [from  scab.]  Diseased  with 

scabs. 

Her  wrilhled  skin,  as  rough  as  mapple  rind. 
So  scabby  was,  that  would  have  ioath'd  all  woman- 
kind. Fairy  Queen. 
A  scabby  tetter  on  their  pelts  will  stick. 
When  the  raw  rain  has  pierc'd  them  to  the  quick. 

Dryden. 

If  the  grazier  sh»uld  bring  me  one  welher  fat 
and  well  fleeced,  and  expect  the  same  price  for  a 
whole  hundred,  without  giving  me  security  to 
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restore  my  money  for  those  that  were  lean,  shorn, 
or  Kabby,  I  would  be  none  of  his  customer-  Swift 

Ca'bious.  adj.  [scabiosus,  La.t.']  Itchy; 
leprous. 

In  the  spring  scabious  eruptions  upon  the  skin 
were  epidemical,  from  the  acidity  of  the  blood. 

Arhuthnot  cm  Air. 

ca'bious.  n.  s.  [scabieuse,  Fr.  scabiosa, 
Lat.]    A  plant. 

CA'BROUS.  adj.  [scabreux,  Fr.  scaber, 
Lat.] 

.  Rough ;  rugged ;  pointed  on  the  sur- 
face. 

Urine,  black  and  bloody,  is  occasioned  by 
jomething  sharp  or  scabrous  wounding  the  small 
blood-vessels :  if  the  stone  is  smooth  and  well 
bedded,  this  may  not  happen.  Arbuthnot. 
,  Harsh ;  unmusical. 

Lucretius  is  scabrous  and  rough  in  these :  he 
seeks  them,  as  some  do  Chaucerisms,  which  were 
better  expunged.  Beii  Jonson. 

ca'broxjsness.  n.  s.  [from  scabrous.] 
Roughness ;  ruggedness. 
ca'bwort.  n.  s.  [helenium,]  A  plant. 

Ainsworth. 

CAD.  n.  s,  A  kind  of  fish.  Probably 
the  bame  with  shad. 

Of  round  fish  there  are  sprat,  barn,  smelts,  and 
scad.  Carew. 

C A'FFOLD.  n.  $.  [eschafaut,  Fr.  schavot, 
Dut.  from  schawen,  to  show.] 
.  A  temporary  gallery  or  stage  raised 
either  for  shows  or  spectators. 

Pardon 

The  flat  unraised  spirit,  that  hath  dar'd 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  biinw  forth 
So  great  an  object.  Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

The  throne 

On  banks  and  scaffolds  unaer  sky  might  stand. 

Milton. 

The  gallery  raised  for  execution  of  great 
malefactors. 

Fortune  smiling  at  her  fortune  therein,  that  a 
sca;^old  of  execution  should  grow  scaffold  of  coro- 
nation. ^  Sidney. 

Frames  of  timber  erected  on  the  side  of 
a  building  for  the  workmen. 
These  outward  beauties  are  but  the  props  and 
scaffolds 

On  which  we  built  our  love,  which,  now  made 
perfect, 

Stands  without  those  supports.     Denham's  Sophy. 

Sylla  added  three  hundred  commons  to  the  se- 
nate ;  then  abolished  the  office  of  tribune,  as  be- 
ing only  a  scaffold  to  tyranny,  whereof  he  had  no 
further  use.  Swift. 

0  Sca'ffold.  h.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
furnish  with  frames  of  timber. 
a'ffoldage.  n.  s.   [from  scaffold.] 
Gallery ;  hollow  floor. 

A  strutting  player  dotli  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound, 
'Twixt  his  stretch'd  footing  and  the  scaffoldage. 

Shakespeare. 
:a'ffolding.  n.  s.  [from  scaffold.] 
Temporary  frames  or  stages. 
What  are  riches,  empire,  power, 
But  steps  by  which  we  climb  to  rise,  and  reach 
Our  wish  ?  and,  that  obtain'd,  down  with  the 
scaffolding 

Of  sceptres  and  of  thrones.  Congreve. 

Sickness,  contributing  no  less  than  old  age  to 
the  shaking  down  this  scaffolding  of  the  body,  may 
aiscoyer  the  inward  structure.  Pope. 

Building  slightly  erected. 

Seiid  forth  your  lab'ring  thought ; 

return  with  empty  notions  fraught, 
^f^'hy  columns  every  moment  broke. 
Of  circling  whirlpools,  and  of  spheres  of  smoke: 
Yet  this  solution  but  once  more  affords 
^ew  change  of  terms  and  scaffolding  of  words. Pn'o»-. 
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Scala'de,  1  n.  s.  [French ;  scaZarfa,Span. 
Scala'do.  3  from  5fa/a,  Lat.  a  ladder.] 
A  storm  given  to  a  place  by  raising  lad- 
ders against  the  walls. 

What  can  be  more  strange  than  that  we  should 
within  two  months  have  won  one  town  of  import- 
ance by  scaladn,  battered  and  assaulted  another, 
and  overtlirowii  great  forces  in  the  field?  Bacon. 

Thou  raisedst  thy  voice  to  record  the  strata- 
gems, the  arduous  exploits,  and  the  nocturnal 
scalade  of  needy  heroes-,  the  terror  of  your  peace- 
ful citizens.  Arbuthnot's  History  of  John  Bull. 
Sca'lary.  adj.  [from  scala,  Lat.]  Pro- 
ceeding by  steps  like  those  of  a  ladder. 

He  made  at  nearer  distances  certain  elevated 
places  and  scalary  ascents,  that  they  might  better 
ascend  or  mount  their  horses.  Brown. 

To  SCALD.  V.  a.  [scaldare,  Ital.  calidus, 
Lat.] 

1.  To  burn  with  hot  liquor. 

I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion, 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  you.  Shak.  King  John. 
O  majesty  ! 

When  thou  do'st  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  do'st  sit 

Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day. 

That  scalds  with  safety.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss  ;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead.       Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Here  the  blue  flames  of  scalding  brimstone  fall, 
Involving  swiftly  in  one  ruin  all.  Cowley. 

That  I  grieve,  'tis  true  ; 
But  'tis  a  grief  of  fury,  not  despair  ! 
And  if  a  manly  drop  or  two  fall  down, 
It  scalds  along  my  cheeks,  like  the  green  wood. 
That,  sputt'ring  in  the  flame,  works  outward  into 
tears.  Dryden's  Cleomenes. 

It  depends  not  on  his  will  to  persuade  himself, 
that  what  actually  scalds  him,  feels  cold.  Locke. 

Warm  cataplasms  discuss  ;  hul  scalding  hot  may 
confirm  the  tumour:  heat,  in  general,  doth  not 
resolve  and  attenuate  the  juices  of  a  human  body  ; 
for  too  great  heat  will  produce  concretions. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Tlie  best  thing  we  can  do  with  Wood  is  to  scald 
him  ; 

For  which  operation  there's  nothing  more  proper 
Than  the  liquor  he  deals  in,  his  own  melted  copper. 

Swift. 

2.  A  provincial  phrase  in  husbandry. 

In  Oxfordshire  the  sour  land  they  fallow  when 
the  sun  is  pretty  high,  which  they  call  a  scalding 
fallow.  Mortimer. 

Scald,  n:  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Scurf  on 
the  head. 

Her  head,  altogether  bald, 
Was  overgrown  with  ecurft'and  filthy  scaW.  Speyis. 

Scald,  arf;'.  Paltry ;  sorry;  scurvy. 

Saucy  lictors 
Will  catch  at  us  like  strumpets,  and  scald  rhymers 
Ballad  us  out  o'tune.  Shakesp. 
Sca'ldhead.  n.  s.  [skalladur,  bald. 
Island.  Hickes.]  A  loathsome  disease  ; 
a  kind  of  local  leprosy  in  which  the  head 
is  covered  with  a  continuous  scab. 

The  serum  is  corrupted  by  the  infection  of  the 
touch  of  a  salt  humour,  to  which  the  scab,  pox, 
and  scaldhead  are  referable.  Floyer. 

SCALE,  n.  s.  [j-cale,  Sax.  schael,  Dutch ; 

skal,  Island.] 
1 .  A  balance ;  a  vessel  suspended  by  a 
beam  against  another  vessel ;  the  dish 
of  a  balance. 

If  thou  tak'st  more 
Or  less  than  a  just  pound,  if  the  scale  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, 
Tliou  diest.  Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Your  vows  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales, 
Will  even  weigh,  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 

Shakesp. 

Here's  an  equivocator,  that  could  swear,  in  both 
the  scales,  against  either  scale.  Shakes}). 
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Long  time  iu  even  scale 
The  battle  hung.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

The  world's  scales  are  even  ;  what  the  main 
In  one  place  gets,  another  quits  again.  Cleveland. 
The  scales  are  turn'd,  her  kindness  weighs  no 
more 

Now  than  my  vows.  Waller. 

In  full  assemblies  let  the  crowd  prevail ; 
I  weigh  no  merit  by  the  common  sca/e, 
The  conscience  is  the  test.  Dryden. 

If  we  consider  the  dignity  of  an  intelligent  be- 
ing, and  put  that  in  the  scales  against  brute  inani- 
mate matter,  we  may  affirm,  without  overvaluing 
human  nature,  that  the  soul  of  one  virtuous  and 
religious  man  is  of  greater  worth  and  excellency 
than  the  sun  and  his  planets.       Bentley's  Sermons, 

2.  The  sign  Libra  in  the  Zodiack. 
Juno  pours  out  the  urn,  and  Vulcan  claims 

The  scales,  as  the  just  product  of  his  flames. 

Creech. 

3.  [Escaille,  Fr,  squama,  Lat.]  The  small 
shells  or  crusts  which  lying  one  over  an- 
other make  the  coats  of  fishes. 

He  puts  him  on  a  coat  of  mail. 
Which  was  made  of  a  fish's  scaU.  Drayton. 

Standing  aloof,  with  lead  they  bruise  the  scales. 
And  tear  the  flesh  of  the  incensed  whales. 

Waller. 

4.  Any  thing  exfoliated  or  desquamated  ; 
a  thin  lamina. 

Take  jet  and  the  scales  of  iron,  and  with  a  wet 
feather,  when  the  smilh  hath  taken  an  heat,  take 
bp  the  scales  that  fly  from  tlie  iron,  and  those  scales 
you  should  grind  upon  your  painter's  stone. 

Peacham. 

W  hen  a  scale  of  bone  is  taken  out  of  a  wound, 
burning  retards  the  separation.     Sharp's  Surgery. 

5.  [Scala,  a  ladder,  Lat.j  Ladder  ;  means 
of  ascent. 

Love  refines 
The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges  ;  hath  bis  seat 
Iif  reason,  and  is  judicious  ;  is  the  scale 
By  which  to  heav'niy  love  thou  raay'st  ascend. 

Milton. 

On  the  bendings  of  these  mountains  the  marks 
>/f  several  ancient  scales  of  stairs  may  be  seen,  by 
which  they  used  to  ascend  them.  Addison  on  Italy. 

6.  The  act  of  storming  by  ladders. 

Others  to  a  city  strong 
Lay  siege,  encamp'd  ;  by  batt'ry,  scale,  and  mine 
Assaulting.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

7.  Regular  gradation ;  a  regular  series 
rising  like  a  ladder. 

Well  hast  thou  the  scale  of  nature  set. 
From  centre  to  circumference  ;  whereon 
In  contemplation  of  created  things. 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God.  Milton. 

The  scale  of  the  creatures  is  a  matter  of  high 
speculation.  Grew. 

Tlie  higher  nature  still  advances,  and  preserves 
bis  superiority  in  the  scale  of  being.  Addison, 

All  the  integral  parts  of  nature  have  a  beautiful 
analogy  to  one  author,  and  to  their  mighty  ori- 
ginal, whose  images  are  more  or  less  expressive, 
according  to  tht  ir  several  gradations  in  the  scale  of 
beings.  Cheyne's  Philosophical  Principles. 

Wc  believe  an  invisible  world,  and  a  scale  of 
spiritual  beings,  all  nobler  than  ourselves. 

Bentley's  Sermons. 

Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual  mental  pow'rs  ascends.  Pope. 

8.  A  figure  subdivided  by  lines  like  the 
steps  of  a  ladder,  which  is  used  to  mea- 
sure proportions  between  pictures  and 
the  thing  represented. 

The  map  of  London  was  set  out  in  the  year 
1658,  by  Mr.  Newcourt,  drawn  by  a  scute  of 
yards.  Craunt. 

9.  The  series  of  harmonick  or  musical 
proportions. 

The  bent  of  his  thoughts  and  reasonings  rim  up 
and  down  this  scale,  that  no  people  can  be  happy 
but  under  good  governments.  Temple. 

10.  Anything  marked  at  equal  distances. 
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They  take  the  flow  o'  th'  Nile 
By  certain  scale  i'  th'  pyramid  :  they  know 
By  th'  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth 
Or  foizon  follow.     Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

To  Scale,  v.  a.  [scalm-e,  Ital.] 

1.  [From  scala,  a  ladder.]  To  climb  as 
by  ladders. 

Often  have  [  scal'd  the  craggy  oak. 
All  to  dislodge  the  raven  of  her  nest  : 
How  have  I  wearied,  with  many  a  stroke. 
The  stately  walnut-tree,  the  wlnle  the  rest 
Under  the  tree  fell  all  for  nots  at  strife  !  S])enser. 

They  assailed  the  breach,  and  others  wi^h  their 
scaling  ladders  scaled  the  walls. 

Knnlles's  History  of  the  Turks. 

The  way  seems  difficult,  and  steep,  to  scale 
With  upright  wing  against  a  higher  foe.  Milton. 

Heav'n  with  these  engines  had  been  scal'd. 
When  raountainsheap'donmountainsfail'd-H'aHfi". 

When  the  bold  Typhaeus  scal'd  the  sky. 
And  forc'd  great  Jove  from  his  own  heav'n  to  fly, 
I'he  lesser  gods  all  suffer'd.  Dryden. 

2.  [From  scale,  a  balance.]  To  measure 
or  compare;  to  ■weigh. 

You  have  found, 
Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past. 
That  he's  j'our  fi.Kcd  enemy.    Shakesp.  Cnriolanvs. 

3.  [From  scale  of  a  fish.]  To  strip  of  scales  ; 
to  take  off  in  a  thin  lamina. 

Raphael  was  sent  to  scale  away  the  whiteness  of 
Tobit  s  eyes.  Tnb.  iii.  17. 

4.  To  pare  off  a  surface. 

If  all  the  mountains  were  scal'd,  and  the  earth 
made  even,  the  waters  would  not  overflow  its 
smooth  surface.  Burnet. 
To  Scale,  v.  n.  To  peel  off  in  thin  par- 
ticles. 

Those  that  cast  their  shell  are  the  lobster  and 
crab  :  the  old  skins  are  found,  but  the  old  shells 
never  ;  so  as  it  is  like  they  scale  off,  and  crumble 
away  by  degrees.  Bacon. 
Scaled,  adj.  [from  scale.]  Squamous; 
having  scales  like  fishes. 

Half  my  Egypt  was  submerg'd,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scal'd  snakes.  Shak.  Antony  and  Cleop. 

SCALENE,  n.  s.  [French ;  scalenum, 
Lat.]  In  geometry,  a  triangle  that  has 
its  three  sides  unequal  to  each  other. 

Bailey. 

Sca'liness.   n.   s.    [from  scaly!\  The 

state  of  being  scaly. 
ScALL.   n.  s.    [skalladur,  bald,  Island. 

See  ScALDHEAU.]    Leprosy  ;  morbid 

baldness. 

Upon  thy  bald  hede  maist  thou  have  the  scall. 

Chaucer. 

It  is  a  dry  scall,  a  leprosy  upon  the  head. 

Lei',  xiii.  30. 

Sca'llion.  71.  s.  \scaloyna,  Ital.  asca- 
lonia,  Lat.]    A  kind  of  onion. 

Sca'llop.  n,  s.  [escallop,  Fr.]  A  fish 
with  a  hollow  pectinated  shell. 

So  th'  emperoar  Caligula, 
That  triumph'd  o'er  the  British  sea, 
Engag'd  his  legions  in  fierce  bustles 
With  periwincles,  prawns,  and  muscles  , 
And  led  his  troops  with  furious  gallops. 
To  charge  whole  regiments  of  scallops.  Hudibras. 

The  sand  is  in  Scilly  glistering,  which  may  be 
occasioned  from  freestone  mingled  with  white 
scallop  shells.  Mortimer. 

To  Sca'llop.  v.  a.  To  mark  on  the 
edge  with  segments  of  circles. 

Scalp,  n.  s.  [schelpe,  Dut.  a  shell ;  scalpo, 
Italian.] 

1 .  The  scull ;  the  cranium  ;  the  bone  that 
incloses  the  brain. 

High  brandishing  his  bright  dew-buming  blade. 
Upon  his  crested  scalp  so  sore  did  smite, 
That  to  the  scull  a  yawning  wound  it  made. 

Fairy  Queen. 
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If  the  fracture  be  not  complicated  with  a  wound 
of  the  scalp,  or  the  wound  is  two  small  to  admit  of 
the  operation,  the  fracture  must  be  laid  bare  by 
taking  away  a  large  piece  of  the  scalp. 

Sharp's  Surgery. 
2.  The  integuments  of  the  head. 

White  beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairless 
scalps. 

Against  thy  majesty.  Shakesp.  Richard  H. 

The  hairy  scalps 
Are  whirl'd  aloof,wriile  numerous  trunks  bestrow 
'J'h'  ensanguin'd  field.  Phillips. 
To  Scalp,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  de- 
prive the  scull  of  its  integuments. 

We  seldom  inquire  for  a  fracture  of  the  scull  by 
tealping,  but  that  the  scalp  itself  is  contused.S/iarp. 

SCAEPEL.  n.  s.  [French ;  scalpellum, 
Lat.]  An  instrument  used  to  scrape  a 
bone  by  chirurgeons. 

Sca'ly.  adj.  [from  scale.]  Covered  with 
scales. 

The  river  horse  and  scaly  crocodile.  Milton. 

His  awful  summons  they  so  soon  obey  ; 
So  hear  the  scalii  herd  when  Proteus  blows. 
And  so  to  pasture  follow  throu>_'h  the  sea.  Dryden. 

A  scalu  fish  with  a  forked  tail.  Woodward. 

To  SCA'MBLE.  v.  n.  [This  word,  which 
is  scarcely  in  use,  has  much  exercised  the 
etymological  sagacityof  MericCasaubon; 
but,  as  is  usual,  to  no  purpose.] 

1 .  To  be  turbulent  and  rapacious;  to  scram- 
ble ;  to  get  by  struggling  v.'ith  others. 

Have  fresli  chaff  in  the  bin. 
And  somewhat  to  scramble  for  hog  and  for  hen. 

Tusser. 

Scumbling,  out  facing,  fashion-raong'ring  boys 
That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander. 

Shake^eare. 

That  self  bill  is  urg'd,  and  had  against  us  past, 
But  that  the  scumbling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  question.  Shakesp. 

He  was  no  sooner  entered  into  the  town  but  a 
scambling  soldier  clapt  hold  of  his  bridle,  which  he 
thought  was  in  a  begging  or  a  drunken  fashion. 

Wotton. 

2.  To  shift  aukwardly. 

Some  scambling  shifts  may  be  made  without 
them.  More. 
To  Sca'mble.  V.  a.  To  mangle;  to  maul. 
My  wood  was  cut  in  patches,  and  other  parts  of 
it  scumbled,  and  cut  before  it  was  at  its  growth. 

Mortimer. 

Sca'mblek.  n.  s.  [Scott.]  A  bold  in- 
truder upon  one's  generosity  or  table. 

Sca'mblingly.  adv.  [from  scumbling.'] 
With  turbulence  and  noise  ;  with  intru- 
sive audaciousness. 

Scammo'niate.  adj.  [from  scammony.] 
Made  with  scammony. 

It  ma^  be  excited  by  a  local  scainmoniate,  or 
other  acrnnonious  medicines.    Wiseman's  Surgery. 

SCA'MMONY.  n.  s.  [Latin;  scammonee, 
Fr.]  A  concreted  resinous  juice,  light, 
tender,  friable,  of  a  greyish-brown 
colour,  and  disagreeable  odour.  It  flows 
upon  incision  of  the  root  of  a  kind  of 
convolvulus,  that  grows  in  many  parts 
of  Asia.  Trevoux. 
To  Sca'mper.  v.  n.  [schampen,  Dutch  ; 
scampare,  Ital.]  To  fly  with  speed  and 
trepidation. 

A  fox  seized  upon  the  fawn,  and  fairly  .!com- 
perecZ  away  with  him.  L'Estrange. 

You  will  suddenly  take  a  resolution,  in  your 
cabinet  of  Highlanders,  to  scamper  olf  with  your 
new  crown.  Addison. 

Be  quick,  nay,  very  quick,  or  he'll  approach. 
And,  as  you're  scamp  ring,  stop  you  in  your  coach. 

King. 

To  Scan.  I),  a.  [scandre,  Fr.  scando,  Lat.] 
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1.  To  examine  a  verse  by  counting  the 
feet. 

Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measur'd  song 
First  taught  our  English  musick  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas  ears,  committing  short  and  long. 

Milton. 

They  scan  their  verses  upon  their  fingers.  WaUh. 
-2.  To  examine  nicely. 

So  he  goes  to  heav'n. 
And  so  am  I  rereng'd  :  that  would  be  scann'd. 

Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

The  rest  the  great  architect 
Did  wisely  to  conceal ;  and  not  divulge 
His  secrets  to  be  scann'd  by  them,  wlio  ought 
Rather  admire;  Milton's  Par.  Ijost. 

Every  man  has  guilt,  which  he  desires  should 
not  be  rigorously  scann'd ;  and  therefore,  by  the 
rule  of  charity  and  justice,  ought  not  to  do  that 
which  he  should  not  suffer. 

Gofvernment  of  tttt  Tongue, 

At  the  final  reckoning,  when  all  men's  actions 
shall  be  scanned  and  judged,  the  great  King  shall 
pass  his  sentence,  according  to  the  good  men  have 
done,  or  neglected  to  do.  Calamy, 

Sir  Roger  exposing  his  palm,  they  crumpled 
it  into  all  shapes,  and  dihgently  scanned  every 
wrinkle  that  could  be  made  in  it.  Addism. 

One  moment  and  one  thought  might  let  him  scon 
The  various  turns  of  life,  and  fickle  state  of  man. 

Prior. 

The  actions  of  men  in  high  stations  are  all  con- 
spicuous, and  liable  to  be  scanned  and  sifted. 

Atterhury 

SCA'NDAL.  n.  s.  [axutSecXoy ',  scandle,Yr.\ 
\.  Offence  given  by  the  faults  of  others. 

His  lustful  orgies  he  enlarg'd 
Even  to  the  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 
Of  Moloch  homicide.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost., 

2.  Reproachful  aspersion ;  opprobrious] 
censure ;  infamy. 

If  black  scandal,  or  foul-fac'd  reproach,  i 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition, 
Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  bkts  and  stains  thereof. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III.  i 

My  known  virtue  is  from  scandal  free. 
And  leaves  no  shadow  for  your  calumny.  Dryden, 

In  the  case  of  scandal,  we  are  to  reflect  how  men 
ought  to  judge.  Rogers's  Serrnons, 

To  Sca'ndal.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
treat  opprobriously ;  to  charge  falsely 
with  faults. 

You  repin'd, 
•ScandaVd  the  suppliants  ;  for  the  people call'd them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers.  Shakespeare's  Coriolanus. 

I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard. 
And  after  scandal  them.       ihakesp.  Julius  Cesar. 

To  Sca'ndalize.  v.  a.  [<Tx«^^lK^^f4^ ;  scan- 
daliser,  Fr.  from  scandal.] 

1.  To  offend  by  some  action  supposed, 
criminal. 

I  demand  who  they  are  whom  we  scandalize  by 
using  harmless  things.'  Among  ourselves  that, 
agree  in  this  use,  no  man  will  say  that  one  of  us  is 
offensive  and  scandalous  unto  another.  Hooker. 

It  had  the  excuse  of  some  bashfulness,  and  care 
not  to  scandalize  others.  Hammond  mi  Fundament. 

V\  hoever  considers  the  injustice  of  some  minis- 
ters, in  those  intervals  of  parliament,  will  not  be 
scandalized  at  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  those 
meetings.  ,  "Clarendon, 

2.  To  reproach  ;  to  disgrace ;  to  defame. 
I'liou  do'st  appear  to  scandalize 

The  publick  right  and  common  cause  of  kings 

Daniel. 

Many  were  scandalized  at  the  personal  slandei 
and  reflection  flung  out  by  scandalizing  libellers. 

Addison. 

Sca'ndalous.  adj.  [scandaleux,  Fr.  from 

scandal.] 
1.  Giving  publick  offence. 

Nothing  scandalous  or  offensive  unto  anj',  espe- 
cially unto  the  church  of  God  :  all  things  in  order, 
and  "with  seeniliiiess.  Hooker. 
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Something  savouring 
Of  tyranny,  which  will  ignoble  make  you, 
Yea,  jcantfa/ous  to  the  world.  Shak.  Winter's  Tale. 
I.  Opprobrious  ;  disgraceful. 
}.  Shameful ;  openly  vile. 

You  know  the  scandaious  meanness  of  that  pro- 
ceeding, which  was  used.  Pope. 

jca'ndalodsly.  adv.  [from  scandalous.] 
I.  Shamefully ;  ill  to  a  degree  that  gives 
publick  offence. 

His  discourse  at  table  was  scandalously  unbe- 
coming the  dignity  of  his  station ;  noise,  brutality, 
and  obsceneness.  Swift. 
5.  Censoriouslj' ;  opprobriously. 
Shun  their  fault,  who,  scandalously  nice, 
Will  needs  mistake  an  author  into  vice.  Pope. 
Sca'ndalousness.  n.  s.  [from  scandal- 
ous.]   The  quality  of  giving  publick 
offence. 

Sca'nsion.  n.  s.  [scansio,  Lat.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  scanning  a  verse. 

Fo  SCANT.  V,  a.  [jej^csenan,  Sax.  to 
break;  skaaner,  Dan.  to  spare.]  To 
limit ;  to  straiten. 

You  think 

1  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scaiit, 

For  she  is  with  me.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

They  need  rather  to  be  scanted  in  their  nourish- 
ment than  replenished  to  have  them  sweet. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

We  might  do  well  to  think  with  ourselves  what 
time'of  stay  we  would  demand,  and  he  bade  us 
not  to  scant  ourselves.  Bacon. 

Looking  on  things  through  the  wrong  end  of 
the  perspective,  which  scants  their  dimensions,  we 
neglect  and  contemn  them.        Clanville's  Scepsis. 

Starve  them. 
For  fear  the  rankness  of  the  swelling  womb 
Should  scant  the  passage  and  confine  the  room. 

Dry  den. 

I  am  scanted  in  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  on  your 
actions.  Dryden. 
Scant,  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 
..  Not  plentiful ;  scarce  ;  less  than  what 
is  proper  or  competent. 

White  is  a  penurious  colour,  and  where  mois- 
ture is  scant:  so  blue  violets,  and  other  flowers,  if 
they  be  starved,  turn  pale  and  white.  Bacon. 
A  single  violet  transplant : 
The  strength,  the  colour,  and  the  size, 
All  which  before  was  poor  and  sca7tt, 
Redoubles  still  and  multiplies.  Donne. 
To  find  out  that. 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light. 
Would  over-task  the  best  land-pilot's  art.  Milton. 
,  Wary ;  not  liberal ;  not  parsimonious. 

From  this  time, 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence. 

'  Shakespeare. 
CANT.flrff  .[from  the  adjective.]  Scarcely; 
hardly.  Obsolete. 

The  people,  beside  their  travail,  charge,  and 
long  attendance,  received  of  the  bankers  scant 
twenty  shillings  for  thirty.         Camden's  licmains. 

descant  read  in  any  writer,  that  there  have  been 
seen  any  people  upon  the  south  coast. 

Abbot's  Description  of  the  World. 
A  wild  pamphlet,  besides  cither  malignities, 
would  scant  allow  him  to  be  a  gentleman. 

Wotton. 

O'er  yonder  hill  does  scant  the  dawn  appear- 

Cay. 

Sca'ntily.  adv.  [from  scanty.] 
.  Narrowly  ;  not  plentifully. 
5.  Sparingly  ;  niggardly. 

He  spoke 

Scantily  of  me,  when  perforce  he  could  not 

But  pay  me  terms  of  honour.  Shakesp. 

SCA  NTINESS,  n.  s.  [from  scanti/.] 

Narrowness  ;  want  of  space  ;  want  of 

compass. 

Virgil  has  sometimes  two  of  them  in  a  line ;  but 
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the  scantiness  of  our  heroick  verse  is  not  capable  of 
receiving  more  than  one.  Dryden, 

2.  Want  of  amplitude  or  greatness ;  want 
of  liberality. 

Alexander  was  much  troubled  at  the  scantiness 
of  nature  itself,  that  there  were  no  more  worlds  for 
him  to  disturb.  South. 

Sca'ntlet.  n.  s.  [corrupted,  as  it  seems, 
from  scantling.]  A  small  pattern ;  a 
small  quantity ;  a  liltle  piece. 

While  the  world  was  but  thin,  the  ages  of  man- 
kind were  longer;  and  as  the  world  grew  fuller, 
so  their  lives  were  successively  reduced  to  a  shorter 
scantlet,  'till  they  came  to  that  time  of  life  which 
they  now  have.  Hale. 

Sca'ntling.  U.S.  [eschantillon,Yren{-h; 
ciantellino,  Ital  ] 

1 .  A  quantity  cut  for  a  particular  purpose. 

'Tis  hard  to  find  out  a  woman  that's  of  a  just 
scantling  for  her  age,  humour,  and  fortune,  to 
make  a  wife  of.  L'Estrange. 

2.  A  certain  proportion. 
The  success. 


Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general.  Snakespeare. 
3.  A  small  quantity. 

Reduce  desires  to  narrow  scantlings  and  small 
proportions.  Taylor's  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

A  scantling  of  wit  lay  gasping  for  life,  and  groan- 
ing beneath  aheap  of  rubbish.  Dryden. 

In  this  narrow  scantling  of  capacity,  we  enjoy 
but  one  pleasure  at  once.  Locke. 

Sca'ntly.  adv.  [from  scant.] 

1 .  Scarcely :  hardly.  Obsolete, 
England,  in  the  opinion  of  the  popes,  was  pre- 
ferred, because  it  contained  in  the  ecclesiastical 
division  two  large  provinces,  which  had  their  seve- 
ral legati  nati:  whereas  France  had  scantly  one. 

Camden's  Hcmains. 

2.  Narrowly;  penuriously;  without  am- 
plitude. 

My  eager  love,  I'll  give  myself  the  lye  ; 
The  very  hope  is  a  full  happiness. 
Yet  scantlii  measures  what  1  shall  possess.  Dryden. 
Sca'ntness.  n.  s.   [from  scant.]  Nar- 
rowness ;  meanness ;  smallness. 

He  was  a  man  fierce,  and  of  no  evil  disposition, 
saving  that  he  thought  scantiness  of  estate  too  great 
an  evil.  Hayward. 

Did  we  but  compare  the  miserable  scaniness  of 
our  capacities  with  the  vast  profundity  of  things, 
truth  and  modesty  would  teach  us  wary  language. 

Clanville's  Scepsis. 

Sca'nty.  adj.  [The  same  with  scant.] 

1.  Narrow  ;  small ;  wanting  amplitude  ; 
short  of  quantity  sufficient. 

As  long  as  one  can  increase  the  number,  he  will 
think  the  idea  he  hath  a  little  too  scanty  for  posi- 
tive infinity.  Locke. 

His  dominions  were  very  narrow  and  scanty ; 
for  he  had  not  the  possession  of  a  foot  of  land,  'till 
he  bought  a  field  of  the  sons  of  Heth.  Locke. 

Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  arch  confine. 
And  scarce  are  seen  the  prostrate  Nile  and  Rhine  ; 
A  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  roll'd. 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold.  Pope. 

2.  Small:  poor;  not  copious;  not  ample. 
Their  language  being  scanty  and  accommodated 

only  to  the  few  necessaries  of  a  needy  simple  life, 
had  no  words  in  it  to  stand  for  a  thousand.  Locke. 

There  remained  few  marks  of  the  old  tradition, 
so  they  had  narrow  and  scanty  conceptions  of 
Providence.  _  Woodward. 

3.  Sparing ;  niggardly  ;  parsimonious. 
In  illustrating  a  point  of  difficulty,  be  not  too 

scanty  of  words,  but  rather  become  copious  in  your 
language.  Watts. 

They  with  such  scanty  wages  pay 
The  bondage  and  the  slavery  of  years.  Swift. 

To  Scape,  v.  a.  [contracted  from  escape.] 
To  escape ;  to  miss ;  to  void ;  to  shun  ; 
not  to  incur ;  to  fly. 
What,  have  I  scaped  love-letters  in  the  holyday 
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time  of  ray  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for 

them  ?  Shakesp. 

I  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fair  death,  if  I  scape 

hanging.  Shakesp. 

What  can  'scape  the  eye 

Of  God  all-seeing  ?  Milton. 

To  Scape,  v.  n.  To  get  away  from  hurt 
or  danger. 

Coald  they  not  fall  unpity'd  on  the  plain, 
But  slain  revive,  and,  taken,  scape  again?  Dryd. 

Scape,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Escape;  flight  from  hurt  or  danger; 
the  act  of  declining  or  running  from 
danger ;  accident  of  safety. 

I  spoke  of  most  disast'rous  chances. 
Of  hair-breadth  scapes  in  th'  imminent  deadly 
breach.  Shakespeare. 

2.  Means  of  escape ;  evasion. 

Having  purpos'd  falsehood,  you 
Can  have  no  way  but  falsehood  to  be  true  ! 
Vain  lunatick,  against  these  scapes  I  could 
Dispute,  and  conquer,  if  I  would.  Donne. 

3.  Negligent  freak ;  deviation  from  regu- 
larity. 

No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky. 
No  scape  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day. 
But  they  will  pluck  away  it's  nat'ral  cause, 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs,  Shak. 

4.  Loose  act  of  vice  or  lewdness. 

A  bearne !  a  very  pretty  bearne  !  sure  some 
scape:  though  lam  not  bookish,  yet  I  can  read 
waiting-gentlewoman  in  the  scape.  Shakesp. 

Thou  lurk'st 
In  valley  or  green  meadow,  to  way-lay 
Some  beauty  rare,  Calisto,  Clymene  : 
Too  long  thou  laid'st  thy  scapes  en  names  ador'd. 

Milton. 

SCA  PULA,  n.  s.  [Lat.J  The  shoulder- 
blade. 

The  heat  went  off  from  the  parts,  and  spread  up 
higher  to  the  breast  and  scapula,  Wiseman. 
Sca'pular,    \odj.  [scapiilaire,Yr.  from 
Sca'pulary.  3    scapula,  Lat.]  Relating 
or  belonging  to  the  shoulders. 

The  humours  dispersed  through  the  branches  of 
the  auxiliary  artery  to  the  scapulary  branches. 

Wiseman  of  Ulcers, 
The  viscera  were  counterpoised  with  the  weight 
of  the  scapular  part.  Derham, 

SCAR.  n.  s.  [from  eschar,  escare,  Fr. 
yX'x^ct.]  A  imark  made  by  a  hurt  or 
fire ;  a  cicatrix. 

Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it.  Shakespeare's  As  you  like  it. 

The  soft  delicious  air. 
To  heal  the  scars  of  these  corrosive  fires. 
Shall  breathe  her  balm.  Milton. 

It  may  be  struck  out  of  the  omnisciency  of  God, 
and  leave  no  scar  nor  blemish  behind.  More. 

This  earth  had  the  beauty  of  youth  and  bloom- 
ing  nature,  and  not  a  wrinkle,  scar,  or  fracture  on 
all  its  body.  Burnet. 

In  a  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  stypticks  are 
often  insignificant ;  and  if  they  could  operate  upon 
the  affected  part,  so  far  as  to  make  a  scar,  when 
that  fell  ofif,  the  disease  would  return. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

To  Scar.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.i  To 
mai'k  as  with  a  sore  or  wound. 

Yet  I'll  not  shed  her  blood. 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  her's  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster.  Shakesp. 

Sca'rab.  n.  s.  [scarabee,  Fr.  scarahaeus, 
Lat.]  A  beetle  ;  an  insect  "with  sheathed 
wings. 

A  small  scarab  is  bred  in  the  very  tips  of  elm- 
leaves:  these  leaves  may  be  observed  to  be  dry 
and  dead,  as  also  turgid,  in  which  lieth  a  dirty, 
whitish,  rough  maggot,  from  which  proceeds  a 
beetle.  Derham's  Physico-Theology, 

Sca'ramouch.  n.  s.  [escarmouche,  Fr.] 
A  buffoon  in  motleydress. 
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It  makes  the  solemnities  of  justice  pageantry, 
and  the  bench  reverend  poppets,  or  sacramauches 
in  scarlet.  Collier. 

SCARCE,  adj.  [scarso,  Ital.  schaers,  Dut.] 

1.  Not  plentiful ;  not  copious. 

A  Swede  will  no  more  sell  you  his  hemp  for 
less  silver,  hecaiise  you  tell  him  silver  is  scarcer 
now  in  England,  and  therefore  risen  one-fifth  in 
value,  than  a  tradesman  of  London  will  sell  his 
commodity  cheaper  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  because 
money  is  scarce  tliere,  Locke. 

2.  Rare  ;  not  common. 

The  scarcest  of  all  is  a  Pescennius  Niger  on  a 
medallion  well  preserved.  Addison. 

Scl'RCELY.  }         t^'"""'  adjective.] 

1 .  Hardly  ;  scantly. 

A  thing  which  we  so  little  hoped  to  see,  that 
even  they  wtiich  beheld  it  done  scarcely  believed 
their  own  senses.  Hooker. 

When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes. 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes.  Shakesp. 

Age,  which  unavoidably  is  but  one  remove  from 
death,  and  consequentlj  should  have  nothing 
about  it  but  what  looks  like  a  decent  preparation 
for  it,  scarce  ever  appears,  of  late  days,  but  in  the 
high  mode,  the  flaunting  garb,  and  utmost  gaudery 
ofyouth.  _  South. 

You  neither  have  enemies,  nor  can  scarce  have 
aay.  Dryden. 

2.  With  difficulty. 

He  scarcely  knew  him,  striving  to  disown 
His  blotted  form,  and  blushing  to  be  known.  Dry. 
Slowly  he  siils,  and  scarcely  stems  the  tides  ; 
.   The  pressing  water  pours  within  her  sides.  Dryden. 

Sca'rCENESS,"}  rc  T 

c^.'  ^  ,      t  n.  s.  [from  scaixeA 

SCARCITY.      J    .        L  -* 

1 .  Smallness  of  quantity ;  not  plenty  ; 
penury. 

Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you; 
Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you.  Shakespeare. 

Raphael  writes  thus  concerning  his  Galatea  :  to 
paint  a  fair  oiie,  'tis  necessary  for  me  to  see  many 
fair  ones  ;  but,  because  there  is  so  great  a  scarcity 
of  lovely  women,  I  am  constrained  to  make  use  of 
one  certain  idea,  which  I  have  formed  in  my  fancy. 

Dryden  s  Dujresnox). 

Corn  does  not  rise  or  fall  by  the  dift'erences  "of 
more  or  less  plenty  of  money,  but  by  the  plenty 
and  scarcity  that  God  sends.  Locke. 

In  this  grave  age,  when  comedies  are  few, 
We  crave  your  patronage  for  one  that's  new. 
And  let  the  scarceness  recommend  the  fare.  Addis. 

They  drink  very  few  liquors  that  have  not  lain 
in  fresco,  insomuch  that  a  scarcity  of  snow  would 
raise  3  mutiny  at  Naples.  Addison, 

2.  Rareness  ;  infrequency ;  not  common- 
ness. 

They  that  find  fault  with  our  store,  should  be 
least  willing  to  reprove  our  scarcity  of  thanks- 
givings. Hooker. 

Since  the  value  of  an  advantage  is  enhanced  by 
its  scarceness,  it  is  hard  not  to  give  a  man  leave  to 
love  that  most  vvhich  is  most  serviceable. 

Collier  on  Pride. 

To  SCARE.  V.  a.  ^scoi'are,  Ital.  Skinner.^ 
To  fright ;  to  frighten  ;  to  affright ;  to 
terrify  ;  to  strike  with  sudden  fear. 

They  have  scared  away  two  of  my  best  sheep, 
which,  I  fear,  the  wolf  will  sooner  find  than  the 
master.  Shakesp. 

My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 
And  scar'd  the  moon  with  splinters.  Shakesp. 

The  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost.  Shak. 

Scarecrows  are  set  up  to  keep  birds  from  corn 
and  fruit ;  and  some  report  that  the  head  of  a 
wolf,  whole,  dried,  and  hanged  up  in  a  dove- 
house,  will  scare  away  vermin.  Bacon. 

The  wing  of  the  Irish  was  so  grievously  either 
galled  or  scared  therewith,  that,  being  strangers, 
and  in  a  manner  neutrals,  they  had  neither  good 
heart  to  go  forward,  nor  good  liking  to  stand  still, 
nor  good  assurance  to  run  away.  Hayward. 

One  great  reason  why  men's  good  purposes  so 
often  fail,  is,  that  when  they  are  devout,  or  scared, 
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they  then  in  the  general  resolve  to  live  religiously. 

Calamy's  Sermmis. 
Let  wanton  wives  by  death  be  scar'd : 
But,  to  my  comfort,  I  m  prepar'd.  Prior. 
Sca'recrow,   n.  s.   [scare  and  crow.] 
An  image  or  clapper  set  up  to  fright 
birds  ;  thence  any  vain  terrour. 

Thereat  the  scarecrow  waxed  wond'rous  proud. 
Through  fortune  of  his  first  adventure  fair. 
And  with  big  thundering  voice  revil'd  him  loud. 

Spenser. 

No  eye  hath  seen  such  scarecnOws :  I'll  not  march 
through  Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law. 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey, 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  'till  custom  make  it 
Their  pearch,  and  not  their  terrour.  Shakesp. 

Many  of  those  great  guns,  wanting  powder  and 
shot,  stood  but  as  cyphers  and  scarecrmus.  Raleigh. 

A  scarecrow  set  to  frighten  fools  away.  Dryden 
Sca'refire.  n.  s.  [scare  and  Jire.]  A 
fright  by  fire  ;  a  fire  breaking  out  so  as 
to  raise  terrour. 

The  drum  and  trumpet,  by  their  several  sounds, 
serve  for  many  kind  of  advertisements  ;  and  bells 
serve  to  proclaim  a  scarejire,  and  in  some  places 
water- breaches.  Holder. 

SCARF,  n.  s.  [escharfe,  Fr.]  Any  thing 
that  hangs  loose  upon  the  shoulders  or 
dress. 

The  matrons  flung  their  gloves. 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarf's  and  handkerchiefs. 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus, 

Will  you  wear  the  garland  about  your  neck,  or 
under  your  arm,  like  a  lieutenant's  scarf?  Shak. 

Iris  there,  with  humid  bow. 
Waters  th'  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hew 
Than  her  purfled  scmy  can  show.  Milton 

Titian,  in  his  triumph  of  Bacchus,  having  placed 
Ariadne  on  one  of  the  borders  of  the  picture,  gave 
her  a  scarf' o{  a  vermilion  colour  upon  a  blue  dra- 
pery. Dryden. 

The  ready  nymphs  receive  the  crying  child  ; 
They  swath'd  him  with  their  scarfs.  Dryden. 

My  learned  correspondent  writes  a  word  in  de- 
■  fence  of  large  scarves.  Spectator. 

Put  on  your  hood  and  scaif,  and  take  your 
pleasure.  Swift. 

To  Scarf,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  throw  loosely  on. 

My  sea-gown  scarf't  about  me  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  them  out.  Shakesp.  Hamlet, 

2.  To  dress  in  any  loose  vesture. 
How  like  ayounker,  or  a  prodigal. 

The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  lier  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind  [Shak. 

Come,  feeling  night, 
Scar/' up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day.  Shakesp. 

Sca'kfskin.  n.  s.  [scarf  and  skin.]  The 
cuticle  ;  the  epidermis  ;  the  outer  scaly 
integuments  of  the  body. 

'J'he  scaifskin,  being  uppermost,  is  composed  of 
several  lays  of  small  scales,  which  lie  thicker  ac- 
cording as  it  is  thicker  in  one  part  of  the  body  than 
another  :  between  these  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
miliary  glands  of  the  true  skin  open.  Cheyne. 

Scarifica'tion.  n.  s.  [scarificatio,  Lat. 
scarification,  Fr.  from  scarify.]  Inci- 
sion of  the  skin  with  a  lancet,  or  such 
like  instrument.  It  is  most  practised  in 
cupping.  Quincy. 

Hippocrates  tells  you,  that,  in  applying  of  cups, 
the  scarification  ought  to  be  made  with  crodked  in- 
struments. Arbuthnot. 

Scarifica'tor.  «.  s.  [from  scarify.]  One 

who  scarifies. 
Sca'rifier.  n.  s.  [from  scarify.] 

1.  He  who  scarifies. 

2.  The  instrument  with  which  scarifica- ) 
tions  are  made. 
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To  SCA'RIFY.  V.  a.  [scarifico,  Lat.  sca- 
rifier, Fr.]  To  let  blood  by  incisions 
of  the  skin,  commonly  after  the  applica- 
tion of  cupping-glasses. 

Washing  the  salts  out  of  the  eschar,  and  scari- 
fying it,  I  dressed  it.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

You  quarter  foul  language  upon  me,  witiiout 
knowing  whether  I  deserve  to  be  cupped  and 
scarified  at  this  rate.  Spectatirr 

SCARLET,  n.  s.  [escarlate,  Fr.  scar- 
lato,  Ital,]  A  colour  compounded  of 
red  and  yellow  ;  cloth  dyed  with  a  scar- 
let colour. 

If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet, 
Farewel  nobility.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIll, 

As  a  bull 

Amid'  the  circus  roars  ;  provok'd  from  far 
By  sight  of  scarlet  and  a  sanguine  war.  Dryden, 
Would  it  not  be  insufferable  for  a  learned  pro- 
fessor,  and  that  which  his  scarlet  would  blush  at, 
to  have  his  authority  of  forty  years  standing  in  an 
instant  overturned  ?  Locke. 

Sca'rlet.  adj.  [from  the  noun.]  Of  the 
colour  of  scarlet;  red  deeply  dyed. 

1  conjure  thee. 
By  her  high  forehead  and  her  scarlet  lip.  Shakesp, 

The  Chinese,  who  are  of  an  ill  complexion : 
being  olivaster,  paint  their  cheeks  scarlet.  Bacon. 

The  scarlet  honour  of  your  peaceful  gown.  Dry. 

Sca'rletbean.  n.s.  [scarlet  and  bean.] 
A  plant. 

The  scarletbean  has  a  red  husk,  and  is  not  the 
best  to  eat  in  the  shell,  as  kidneybeans  ;  but  is  • 
reputed  the  best  to  be  eaten  in  winter,  when  dry 
and  boiled.  Mortimer's  Husbandry.  . 

Sca'rlet-oak.  n.  s.  The  ilex.  A  spe- 
cies of  oak. 

Sca'rmage,  ^K.  s.  [For  skirmish.  Spen-l 
Sca'rmoge.  /  ser.  It  is  no w  pronounced  i 
by  the  Londoners  skirmige.] 

Such  cruel  game  my  scarmages  disarms  ;  '3 
Another  war,  and  other  weapons,  I .  jj 
Do  love,  when  Love  does  give  his  sweet  alarms.  I 

Spenserli 

Scarp,  n.s.  [escarpe,  Fr.]  The  slope  on;ii 
that  side  of  a  ditch  which  is  next  to  ai ; 
fortified  place,  and  looks  towards  the  i 
fields.  Dicti^i 

ScATCH.  n.  s.  [escache,  Fr.]  A  kind  oioj 
horsebit  for  bridles.  BaileyJl 

Sca'tches.  n.  s.  [ckasses,  Fr.]  Stilts  toll 
put  the  feet  in  to  walk  in  dirty  places. 

Bailey, 

ScATE.  n.  s.  [slddor,  Swed.  skid,  Island.] 
A  kind  of  wooden  shoe,  with  a  ^steel 
plate  underneath,  on  which  they  slide' 
over  the  ice.  i 

To  ScATE.  V.  n.  [from  the  noim.]  To  slide] 
on  scates.  | 

ScATE.  n.  s.  [squatus,  Lat.]  A  fish  of' 
the  species  of  thornback.  \ 

Sca'tebrous.  adj.  [from  scatebrte,  Lat.] 
Abounding  with  springs.  Diet. 

To  SCATH.  V.  a.  [j^cea'San,  j'caBan,  Sax. 
schaeden,  Dut.]  To  waste;  to  damage; 
to  destroy.  Both  the  verb  and  noun  are 
now  obsolete. 

As  when  Heaven's  fire 
Hath  scath'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pirves, 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare. 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.     Milton's  Par,  Loit. 

ScATH.  n.  s.  [j-ceaS,  Sax.]  Waste;: 
damage;  mischief;  depopulation.  Scath 
in  Scotland  denotes  spoil  or  damage ;  as, 
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e  bears  thescath  and  the  scorn.  A 
roverb. 

The  ear  that  budded  fair  is  burnt  and  blasted, 
ud  all  my  hojied  gain  is  turn'd  to  scatli.  Spenser. 
He  bore  a  spiteful  mind  against  king  Edward, 
ling  liim  all  the  scath  that  he  could,  and  annoy- 
g  his  territories.  Spenser. 
They  placed  them  in  Rhodes,  where  daily  do- 
2  great  scath  to  the  Turk,  the  great  warrior  Soli- 
in,  witlia  mighty  army,  so  overlaid  them,  that 
won  the  island  from  them.  KnoUes. 
Still  preserv'd  from  danger,  harm,  and  scath, 
f  many  a  sea  aud  many  an  unknown  shore.Fairf . 

l'thful.  adj.  [from  scath.}  Mis- 
lievous ;  destructive. 

A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 

ir  shallow  draught,  and  bulk  unprizable, 

itli  which  sucli  scathf  ul  grapple  did  he  make, 

lat  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss, 

ried  fame  and  honour  on  him.  Shakesp. 

SCATTER.  V,  a.  [fcatepan,  Saxon ; 

•hatteren,  Dat] 

Fo  throw  loosely  about ;  to  sprinkle. 

Teach  the  glad  hours  to  scatter,  as  they  fly, 

ft,  quiet,  gentle  love,  and  endless  joy.  Prior. 

Corruption,  still 
jracious,  swallow'd  what  the  liberal  hand 
r beauty  scatter  d  o'er  the  savage  year.  Thomson, 
To  dissipate  ;  to  disperse. 
A  king,  that  silteth  in  the  throne  of  judgment, 
itteretk  away  all  evil  with  his  eyes.    Prov.  xx.  8. 
Samuel  came  not  to  Gilgal,  and  the  people  were 
ittered  from  Saul,  1  Sam.  xiii.  8. 

Adam  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
^covering,  and  his  scatter  d  sp'rits  returu'd.  Milt. 
Fo  spread  thinly. 

Why  should  my  muse  enlarge  on  Libyan  swains, 
leir  scatter'd  cottages  and  ample  plains  ?  Dryden. 
Fo  besprinkle  with  something  loosely 
3read. 

Where  cattle  pastur'd  late,  now  scatter'd  lies 
ith  carcases  and  arras  th'ensanguin'd  field.  Milt. 

Sca'tter.  v.  n.  To  be  dissipated  ;  to 
;  dispersed. 

Sound  diffuseth  itself  in  rounds;' but  if  tliat 
lich  would  scatter  in  open  air  be  made  to  go  into 
lanal,  it  gives  greater  force  to  the  sound.  Bacon. 
The  sun 

akes  from  his  noon-day  throne  the  scattering 
clouds.  Thomson. 

.'t TERiNGLY.  adv.  [from  scattering.] 
oosely ;  dispersedly. 

The  Spaniards  have  here  and  there  scatteringly, 
on  the  sea-coasts,  set  up  some  towns.  Abbot. 
Those  drops  of  prettiness,  scatteringly  sprinkled 
longst  the  creatures,  were  designed  to  defecate 
d  exact  our  conceptions,  not  to  inveigle  or  de- 
n  our  passions.  Boyle. 

.'tterling.  n.  s.  [from  scatte7\]  A 
igabond ;  one  that  has  no  home  or 
ttled  habitation.  An  elegant  word, 
It  disused. 

Such  losels  and  scatterlings  cannot  easily,  by  any 
linary  officer,  be  gotten,  when  challenged  for 
y  such  fact.  Spenser. 
Gathering  unto  him  all  the  scatterlings  and  out- 
ivsoatofall  the  woods  and  mountains,  in  which 
ey  long  had  lurked,  he  marched  forth  into  the 
iglish  pale.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

lTu'rient.  adj.  [scaturiens,  Lat.] 
pringing  as  a  fountain.  Diet. 
lturi'ginous.  adj.  [from  scaturigo, 
at.]  Full  of  springs  or  fountains.  Diet. 

VENGER.  n.  s.  [from  j'capan,  to  shave, 
erhaps  to  sweep,  Sax.]  A  petty  magis- 
ate,  whose  province  is  to  keep  the 
reets  clean :  more  commonly  the  la- 
ourer  employed  in  removing  filth. 
Since  it  is  made  a  labour  of  the  mind,  as  to  in- 
rm  mens  judgments,  and  move  their  affections, 

resolve  difficult  places  of  Scripture,  to  decide 
>Q  clear  off  controversies,  I  cannot  see  how  to  be 
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a  butcher,  scavenger,  or  any  other  such  trade  does 
at  all  qualify  men  for  this  work.  South. 

Fasting's  Nature's  scavenger.  Baynard. 

Dick  the  scavenger,  with  equal  grace, 
Flirts  from  his  cart  the  mud  in  Walpole's  face. 

Swift. 

SCE'LERAT.  n.  s.  [Fr.  sceleratus,  Lat.] 
A  villain ;  a  wicked  wretch.  A  word 
introduced  unnecessarilyfrom  the  French 
hy  a  Scottish  author. 

Scelerats  can  by  no  arts  •  stifle  the  cries  of  a 
wounded  conscience.  Cheyne. 

ScE  NARY.  n.  s.  [from  scene.] 

1 .  The  appearances  of  place  or  things. 
He  must  gain  a  relish  of  the  works  of  nature, 

and  be  conversant  in  the  various  scenary  of  a  coun- 
try lite.  Addison. 

2.  The  representation  of  the  place  in  which 
an  action  is  performed. 

The  progress  of  the  sound,  and  the  scenary  of 
the  bordering  regions,  are  imitated  from  JEa.  vii. 
on  the  sounding  the  horn  of  Alecto.  Pope. 

3.  The  disposition  and  consecution  of  the 
scenes  of  a  play. 

To  make  a  more  perfect  model  of  a  picture,  is, 
in  the  language  of  poets,  to  draw  up  the  scenary 
of  a  pla}'.  Dryden. 

SCENE,  n.  s.  [sccBna,  Lat.  a-mivn,  scene,  Fr.] 

1.  The  stage;  the  theatre  of  dramatick 
poetry. 

2.  The  general  appearance  of  any  action  ; 
the  whole  contexture  of  objects;  a  dis- 
play ;  a  series  ;  a  regular  disposition. 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir  and  branching  palm, 
A  sylvan  scene  ;  and  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.  Milton. 

Now  prepare  thee  for  another  scene.  Milton. 

A  mute  scene  of  sorrow,  mixt  with  fear; 
Still  on  the  table  lay  the  uiifinish'd  cheer.  Dryden, 

A  larger  scene  of  action  isdisplay'd. 
And,  rising  hence,  a  greater  work  is  weigh'd. 

Dryden. 

Ev'ry  sev'ral  place  must  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me.  Dryden. 

When  rising  Spring  adorns  the  mead, 
A  charming  scene  of  nature  is  display'd.  Dryden. 

Eternity  !  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought ! 
Through  what  variety  of  untry'd  beings. 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we 
pass  I  Addison. 

About  eight  miles  distance  from  Naples  lies  a 
very  noble  scene  of  antiquities  :  what  they  call  Vir- 
gil's tomb  is  the  first.  Addism  on  Italy. 

Say,  shepherd,  say,  are  these  reflections  true  ? 
Or  was  it  but  the  woman's  fear  that  drew 
This  cruel  scene,  unjust  to  love  and  you  ?  Prior, 

3.  Part  of  a  play. 

It  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The  scene  you  play  were  mine.  Shakesp. 

Our  author  would  excuse  these  youthful  scenes 
Begotten  at  his  entrance.  Granville. 

4.  So  much  of  an  act  of  a  play  as  passes  be- 
tween the  same  persons  in  the  same  place. 

If  his  characters  were  good. 
The  scenes  entire,  and  freed  from  noise  and  blood, 
The  action  great,  yet  circumscrib'd  by  time, 
The  words  not  furc'd,  but  sliding  into  rhime. 
He  thought,  in  hitting  these,  his  business  done. 

Dryden. 

5.  The  place  represented  by  the  stage. 

The  king  is  set  from  London,  and  tlie  scene 
Is  now  transported  to  Southampton.  Shakesp. 

6.  The  hanging  of  the  theatre  adapted  to 
the  play. 

The  alteration  of  scenes  feeds  and  relieves  the  eye, 
before  it  be  fidl  of  the  same  object.  Bacon. 

Sce'nick.  adj.  [scenique,  Fr.  (rom  sceiie.] 
Dramatick  ;  theatrical. 

With  scenick  virtue  charm  the  rising  age.  Anon. 

Scenogra'phical.  adj.  [a-KYivh  and 
7g<»(p*;.]  Drawn  in  perspective. 
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Scenogra'phically.  adv.  [from  sceno- 
graphieal.]    In  perspective. 

If  the  workman  be  skilled  in  perspective,  more 
than  one  face  may  be  represented  in  our  diagram 
scenographically.  Mortimer. 

Sce'nOGRAPHY.  n.  S.  [annvyi  and  y^aipu  ; 
scenographie,  Fr.]  The  art  of  per- 
spective. 

SCENT,  w.  s.  [sentir,  to  smell,  Fr.] 

1.  The  power  of  smelling  ;  the  smell. 

A  hunted  hare  treads  back  her  mazes,  crosses 
and  confounds  her  former  track,  and  uses  all  pos- 
sible methods  to  divert  the  scent.  IVaits. 

2.  The  object  of  smell;  odour  good  or  bad. 

Bellman  cried  upon  it  at  the  meerest  loss. 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  o\it  the  dullest  scent. Shak. 

The  plague,  they  report,  hath  a  scent  of  the 
smell  of  a  mellow  apple.  Bacon. 

Good  scents  do  purify  the  brain. 
Awake  the  fancy,  and  the  wits  refine-  Davis. 
tarfake 

The  season,  prime  for  sweetestscentsand  airs.  Milt. 

Exulting,  'till  he  finds  their  nobler  sense 
Their  disproportion'd  speed  does  recompense  ; 
Then  curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Betraysthat  safetywiiich  tlieir  swiftness  lent.Denft. 

CheartuI  health. 
His  duteous  handmaid,  through  the  airimprov'd. 
With  lavish  hand  ditfuses  scents  ambrosial.  Prior. 

3.  Chace  followed  by  the  smell. 

He  gained  the  observations  of  innumerable  ages, 
and  travelled  upon  the  same  scent  into  ^Ethiopia. 

Temple. 

To  Scent,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  smell ;  to  perceive  by  the  nose. 
Soscenfed  the  grim  feature,  and  upturn'd 

His  nostrils  wide  into  the  murky  air, 

Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far.  Milton. 

2.  To  perfume  ;  or  to  imbue  with  odour 
good  or  bad. 

Balm,  from  a  silver  box  distill'd  around. 
Shall  all  bedew  the  roots,  and  scent  the  sacred 
ground.  Dryden. 
Actajon  spies 
His  op'ning  hounds,  and  now  he  bears  their  cries  ; 
A  gen'rous  pack,  or  to  maintain  tlie  chace. 
Or  snufiF  the  vapour  from  thesce)ite(i  grass. Addison. 
Sce'ntless.  adj.  [from  scent.]  Inodor- 
ous; having  no  smell. 
SCETTRE.  n.  s.  [sceptrum,  Lat.  sceptre, 
Fr.]  The  ensign  of  royalty  borne  in  the 
hand. 

Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  usurp  my  right. 
Nor  hold  the  scqnre  in  his  childish  fist.  Shakesp. 

How,  best  of  kings,  do'st  thou  a  sceptre  bear  ! 
How,  best  of  poets,  do'st  thou  laurel  wear  1 
But  two  things  rare  the  fates  had  in  their  store, 
And  gave  thee  both,  to  shew  they  could  no  more. 

Ben  Jonson. 

I  sing  the  man  who  Judah's  sceptre  bore 
In  that  right  hand  which  held  the  crook  before. 

Cowley. 

The  parliament  presented  those  acts  which  were 
prepared  by  them  to  the  royal  sceptre,  in  which 
were  some  laws  restraining  the  extravagant  power 
of  the  nobility.  Clarendon. 

The  court  of  Rome  has,  in  other  instances,  so 
well  attested  its  good  managery,  that  it  is  not  cre- 
dible crowns  and  sceptres  are  conferred  gratis. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Sce'ptered.  adj.  [from  sceptre.]  Bear- 
ing a  sceptre. 

The  sceptred  heralds  call 
To  council,  in  the  city-gates-     Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

To  Britain's  queen  the  scepter'd  suppliant  bends. 
To  her  his  crowns  and  infant  race  connnends.  Ticte/. 

Sce'ptick.  n.  s.  See  Skeptick.' 

Sche'dule.  n.  s.  [schedula,  Lat.  schedule, 

French.] 
I.  A  small  scroll. 

The  first  published  schedules  being  brought  to  a 
grave  knight,  he  read  over  an  unsavory  sentence 
or  two,  and  delivered  back  the  libel.  Hooker. 
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2,  A  writing  additional  or  appendant. 

All  ill,  which  all 
Prophets  or  poets  spake,  and  all  which  shall 
B'  annex'd  in  schedule  unto  this  by  me, 
fall  on  that  man !  "  Donne, 

3.  A  little  inventory. 

1  will  give  out  schedules  of  my  beautj  :  it  shall 
be  inventoried,  and  every  particle  and  utensil  la- 
nel'd  to  my  will.  Shakespeare. 
ScHE'MATISM.  n.  S.  [<r;(;»/^«Ti<7nto?.] 

1.  Combination  of  the  aspects  of  heavenly 
bodies. 

2.  Particular  form  or  disposition  of  a  thing. 

Every  particle  of  matter,  whatever  form  or  sche- 
matism it  puts  on,  must  in  all  conditions  be 
equally  extended,  and  therefore  take  up  the  same 
room.  Creech. 

Sche'matist.  n.  s.  [from  scheme.}  A 
projector ;  one  given  to  forming  schemes. 

SCHEME,  n.  s.  [o-x?/**.] 

1.  A  plan  ;  a  combination  of  various  things 
into  one  view,  design,  or  purpose;  a 
system. 

Were  our  senses  made  much  quicker,  the  appear- 
ance and  outward  scheme  of  things  would  have 
quite  another  face  to  us,  and  be  inconsistent  with 
our  well-being.  Locke. 
>  We  shall  never  be  able  to  give  ourselves  a  satis- 
factory account  of  the  divine  conduct,  without 
forming  such  a  scheme  of  things  as  shall  at  once 
take  in  time  and  eternity.  Attcrhury. 

2.  A  project ;  a  contrivance  ;  a  design. 
He  forms  the  well-concerted  scheme  of  mischief; 

'Tis  fix'd,  'tis  done,  and  both  are  doom'd  to  death. 

Howe. 

The  haughty  monarch  was  laying  schemes  for 
suppressing  the  ancient  liberties,  and  removing  the 
ancient  boundaries  of  kingdoms.  Atterbury. 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants  by 
lopping  off  our  desires,  is  like  cutting  otf  our  feet 
when  we  want  shoes.  Swift, 

3.  A  representation  of  the  aspects  of  the 
celestial  bodies ;  any  lineal  or  mathema- 
tical diagram. 

It  hath  embroiled  astrology  in  the  erection  of 
;icftemes,  and  the  judgment  of  death  and  diseases. 

Brown. 

It  is  a  scheme  and  face  of  heaven. 
As  th'  aspects  are  disposed  this  even.  Hudibras. 

Sche'mer.  n.  s.  [from  scheme.}  A  pro- 
jector ;  a  contriver. 

Sche'sis.  n.  s.  [o-xEt^K-J  An  habitude; 
state  of  any  thing  with  respect  to  other 
things. 

If  that  mind  which  has  existing  in  itself  from 
all  eternity  all  the  simple  essences  of  things,  and 
consequently  all  their  possible  scheses  or  habitudes, 
should  ever  change,  there  would  arise  a  new  schesis 
in  the  mind,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition. 

Norris. 

Sci'rrhus.  71,  s.  [scirrhe,  Fr.  This 
should  be  written  skirrhus,  not  merely 
because  it  comes  from  crxtpjJo?,  but  because 
c  in  English  has  before  e  and  i  the  sound 
of  s.  See  Skeptick.]  An  indurated 
gland. 

Any  of  these  three  may  degenerate  into  a  scir- 
rhus,  and  that  scirrhus  into  a  cancer.  Wiseman. 
Sci'rrhous.  adj.  [from  scirrhus.]  Hav- 
ing a  gland  indurated  ;  consisting  of  a 
gland  indurated. 

How  they  are  to  be  treated  when  they  are  strum- 
ous, scirrhous,  or  cancerous,  you  may  see.  Wiseman, 

SciRRHo'siTY.  n.  s.  [from  scirrhous,] 
An  induration  of  the  glands. 

The  difficultyof  breathing,  occasioned  byscirr/io- 
Jttiej  of  the  glands,  is  notto  he  caTed.Arbuth.onDiet. 

SCHISM. n.  s.[a-xicrixa. ;  schisme,Fr.]  A  se- 
paration or  division  in  the  church  of  God. 
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Set  bounds  to  our  passions  by  reason,  to  our  er- 
rours  by  truth,  and  to  our  schisms  by  charity. 

King  Charles. 

Oppose  schisms  hy  unity,  hypocrisy  by  sober 
piety,  and  debauchery  by  temperance.  Spratt. 

When  a  schism  is  once  spread,  there  grows  at 
length  a  dispute  which  are  the  scbisraaticks  :  in 
the  sense  of  the  law  the  schism  lies  on  that  side 
which  opposes  itself  to  the  religion  of  the  state. 

Swift. 

Schism a'tical.  adj.  [schismatique,  Fr. 
from  schismatick.]  Implying  schism; 
practising  schism. 

By  these  tumults  all  factions,  seditions,  and 
schismatical  proposals  against  government,  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil,  must  be  backed.  King  Charles, 
Here  bare  anathemas  fall  but  like  so  many  bruta 
fiilmina  upon  the  obstinate  and  schismatical,  who 
are  like  to  think  themselves  shrewdly  hurt  by 
being  cut  off  from  that  body  which  they  chuse 
not  to  be  of,  nnd  so  being  punished  into  a  quiet 
enjoyment  of  their  beloved  separation.  South 

Schisma'tically.  adv.  [from  schisma- 
tical.] In  a  schismatical  manner. 

ScHi'SMATiCK.  n.  s.  [from  schism.]  One 
who  separates  from  the  true  church. 

No  known  heretick  nor  schismatick  should  be 
suffered  to  go  into  those  countries.  Bacon. 

Thus  you  behold  the  schismaticlcs  bravado's  : 
Wild  speaks  in  squibs,  and  Calamy  in  granado's. 

Butler. 

The  schismaticks  united  in  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  spiritual 
government.  Swjfi. 

To  Schis'matize.  v.  a.  [from  schism.] 
To  commit  the  crime  of  schism ;  to 
make  a  breach  in  the  communion  of  the 
church. 

SCHO  LAR.  K.  s.  [scholaris,  Lat.  ecolier, 
French.] 

1.  One  who  learns  of  a  master ;  a  disciple. 
Many  times  that  which  deserveth  approbation 

would  hardly  find  favour,  if  they  which  propose  it 
were  not  to  profess  themselves  scholars,  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  ancients.  Hooker. 

The  schotai-s  of  the  Stagyrite, 
Who  for  the  old  opinion  tight. 
Would  make  their  modern  friends  confess 
The  diff  'rence  but  from  more  to  less.  Prior. 

2.  A  man  of  letters. 

This  same  scholar's  fate.m  angusta  domi,  hinders 
the  promoting  of  learning.  Wilkins. 

To  watch  occasions  to  correct  others  in  their  dis- 
course, and  not  slip  any  opportunity  of  shewing 
their  talents,  scholars  are  most  blamed  for.  Locke. 

3.  A  pedant ;  a  man  of  books. 

To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth  ;  to 
make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  hu- 
mour of  a  scholar :  they  perfect  nature,  and  are 
perfected  by  experience.  Bacon. 
4>.  One  who  has  a  lettered  education. 

My  cousin  William  is  become  a  good  scholar: 
he  is  at  O.xford  still,  is  he  not  ?  Shakesp. 

Scho'larship.  n.  s.  [from  scholar.] 

1 .  Learning  ;  literature  ;  knowledge. 

It  pitied  my  very  heart  to  think  that  a  man  of 
my  master's  understanding,  and  great  scholarship, 
who  had  a  book  of  his  own  in  print,  should  talk  so 
outrageously.  .  Pope. 

2.  Literary  education. 

This  place  should  be  school  and  university,  not 
needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  of  scholarship. 

Milton. 

3.  Exhibition  or  maintenance  for  a  scholar. 

Ainsworth. 

Schola'stical.  adj.  [sckolasiicus,  Lat.] 
Belonging  to  a  scholar  or  school. 

ScHOLA'STiCALLY.arft!.[from  scholastick.] 
According  to  the  niceties  or  methods  of 
the  schools. 


n.  s.  [Latin.  A  note 
an  explanatory  obser- 
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No  moralists  or  casuists,  that  treat  schclasticaliy 
of  justice  but  treat  of  gratitude,  under  that  general 
.  head  as  a  part  of  it.  South 

Sc  HOLASTiCK.  adj.  [from  schola,  Latin; 
scholastique,  Fr.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  school ;  practised  in 
schools. 

I  would  render  this  intelligible  to  every  rational 
man,  however  little  versed  in  scholastic  learning. 

Digby  on  Bodies. 

Scholastic  education,  like  a  trade,  does  so  fix  a 
man  in  a  particular  way,  that  he  is  not  fit  tojudge 
of  any  thing  that  lies  out-of  that  way.  Bur.neory. 

2.  Befitting  the  school;  suitable  to  the 
school ;  pedantick ;  needlessly  subtle. 

The  favour  of  proposing  there,  in  convenient 
sort,  whatsoever  ye  can  object,  which  thing  I  have 
known  them  to  grant,  of  scholastick  courtesy  unto 
strangers,  never  hath  nor  ever  will  be  denied  yon, 

Hooker. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  wont  to  say,  that  those 
who  left  useful  studies  for  useless  scholastick  specu- 
lations, were  like  the  Olympick  gamesters,  who 
abstained  from  necessary  labours,  that  they  might 
be  fit  for  such  as  were  not  so.  Bacon. 

Both  sides  charge  the  other  with  idolatry,  and 
that  is  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  not  a  scholastick 
nicety.  Stilling  fleet. 

Scho'liast.m.s.  [scholiaste,  Fr. scholiastes, 
Lat]  A  writer  of  explanatory  notes. 

The  title  of  this  satyr,  in  some  ancient  manu- 
scripts, was  the  reproach  of  idleness;  though  in 
others  of  the  scholiasts,  'tis  inscribed  against  the 
luxury  of  the  rich.  Dryden, 

What  Gellius  or  Stoba^us  cook'd  before. 
Or  chew'd  by  blind  old  sc/ioiiasis  o'er  and  o'er.Pcpe. 

SCHOLION,  I  n.  .v.  [Latin.  A 
SCHO  LIUM.  I 
vation. 

Hereunto  have  t  added  a  certain  gloss  or  scho- 
lium, for  the  exposition  of  old  words,  and  harder 
phrases,  which  manner  of  glossing  and  comment- 
ing will  seem  strange  in  our  language.  Spenser. 

Some  cast  all  tjieir  metapnysical  and  moral 
learning  into  the  method  of  mathematicians,  and 
bring  every  thing  relating  to  those  abstracted  or 
practical  sciences  under  tneoreras,  problems,  pos- 
tulates, tcholiums,  and  corojiaries.  Watts, 

Scho'ly.  n.  s.  [scholie,  Fr.  scholium,  LsA.] 
An  explanatory  note.  This  word,  with 
the  verb  following,  is,  I  fancy,  peculiar 
to  the  learned  Hooker. 

He  tlierefore,  which  made  us  to  live,  had  also 
taught  us  to  pray,  to  the  end,  that  speaking  unto 
the  Father  in  the  Son's  own  prescript  form,  with- 
out scholy  or  gloss  of  ours,  we  may  be  sure  that  we 
utter  nothing  which  God  will  deny.  Hooker. 

That  scholy  had  need  of  a  very  favourable  rea- 
der, and  a  tractable,  that  should  think  it  plain  I 
construction,  when  to  be  commanded  to  the  word, 
and  grounded  upon  the  word,  are  made  all  one. 

Hooker. 

To  Scho'ly.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
write  expositions. 

The  preacher  should  want  a  text,  whereupon  to 
scholy.  Hooker. 

SCHOOL,  n.  s.  [schola,  Lat.  ecole,  Fr.] 
L  A  house  of  discipline  and  instruction. 

Their  age  the  same,  their  inclinations  too. 
And  bred  together  in  one  school  they  grew.  Dryii. 

2.  A  place  of  literary  education ;  an  uni- 
versity. 

My  end  being  private,  I  have  not  expressed  my 
conceptions  in  the  language  of  the  schools.  Digby. 

Writers  on  that  subject  have  turned  it  into  a 
composition  of  hard  words,  trifles,  and  subtiltie», 
for  the  mere  use  of  the  schools,  and  that  only  to 
amuse  men  with  empty  sounds.  WatU. 

3.  A  state  of  instruction. 
The  calf  breed  to  the  rural  trade. 

Set  him  betimes  to  school,  and  let  him  be 
Instructed  there  in  rules  of  husbandry.  Vryien. 
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System  of  doctrine  as  delivered  by  par- 
ticular teachers. 

No  craz'd  brain  could  ever  yet  propound, 
Touching  the  soul,  so  vain  and  fond  a  thought ; 

But  some  among  these  masters  liave  been  found. 
Which  in  their  schools  the  self-same  thing  had 
taught.  Davies. 

Let  no  man  be  less  confident  in  his  failh,  con- 
cerning the  great  blessings  God  designs  in  these 
divine  mysteries,  by  reason  of  any  diiTerence  in 
the  several  schnoU  of  Christians,  concerning  the 
;onsequent  blessings  thereof.  Taylor. 

The  age  of  the  church,  and  form  of  theo- 
logy succeeding  that  of  the  fathers;  so 
called,  because  this  mode  of  treating  re- 
ligion arose  from  the  use  of  academical 
disputations. 

The  first  principles  of  Christian  religion  should 
lot  be  farced  with  school  points  and  private  tenets. 

Sanderson. 

A  man  may  find  an  infinite  number  of  proposi- 
:ions  in  books  of  metaphysicks,  school  divinity, 
md  natural  philosophy,  and  know  as  little  of  God, 
ipirits,  or  bodies,  as  lie  did  before.  Locke. 

I  School,  v. a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  instruct ;  to  train. 

Una  her  besought  to  be  so  good 
Is  in  her  virtuous  rules  to  school  her  knight. 

J  Fairy  Queen. 

He's  gentle,  never  schooVd.and  yet  learned. S/ia/c. 
To  teach  with  superiority ;  to  tutor. 

You  shall  go  with  me  ; 
have  some  private  schooling  foryou  boih. Shahesp. 
Cousin,  school  yourself ;  but  for  your  husband, 
le's  noble,  wise,  judicious.  Shak.  Macbeth. 

School  your  child, 
Lnd  ask  why  God's  anointed  he  revil'd.  Dryden. 
If  this  be  schooling,  'tis  well  for  the  considerer : 
'11  engage  that  no  adversary  of  his  shall  in  this 
ense  ever  school  him.  Atterhury. 
HO'OLBOY.  n.  s.  [school  and  boy.]  A 
my  that  is  in  his  rudiments  at  school. 

Schoolboys  tears  take  up 
'he  glasses  of  ray  sight.  Shakesp. 
He  grins,  smacks,  shrugs,  and  such  an  itch  en- 
dures, 

.s  'prentices  or  schoolboys,  which  do  know 
'f  some  gay  sport  abroad,  yet  dare  not  go.Donne. 
Once  he  had  heard  a  schoolboy  tell, 
ow  Seraele  of  mortal  race 
y  thunder  died.  Swift. 
HO'OLDAY.  n.  s.  [school  and  day.]  Age 
a  which  youth  is  sent  to  school. 

Is  all  forgot  ? 

II  schooldays  friendship,  childhood ,  innocence  ? 

Shakesp. 

Jo'oLFELLOw.  n.  s.  [school  and  fel- 
ow.]    One  bred  at  the  same  school. 
Thy  flatt'ring  method  on  the  youth  pursue  ; 
oin'd  with  his  schoolfellows  by  two  and  two  : 
ersuadethem  first  to  lead  an  empty  wheel, 
1  length  of  time  produce  the  lab'ring  yokcDriyd. 
The  emulation  of  schoolfellows  often  puts  life  and 
idustry  into  young  lads.  Locke. 
Ho'oLHousE.  n.  s.  [sckool  and  hotise.] 
louse  of  discipline  and  instruction. 
Fair  Una  'gan  Fidelia  fair  request, 
0  have  her  knight  unto  her  schoolhouse  plac'd. 

Spenser. 

Ho'oLMAN.  n.  s.  [school  and  man.] 
One  versed  in  the  niceties  and  subtil- 
les  of  academical  disputation. 

The  king,  though  no  good  schoolman,  converted 
ne  of  them  by  dispute.  Bacon. 

Unlearn'd,  he  knew  no  schoolman's  subtle  art ; 
10  language,  but  the  language  of  the  heart.  Pope. 

A  writer  of  scholastick  divinity  or  phi- 
osophy. 

If  a  man's  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or  find 
ifferences,  let  hira  study  the  schoolmen.  Bacon. 

'to  schoolmen  1  bequeath  my  doubtfulness, 
ily  sickness  to  physicians.  Donne. 

Men  of  nice  palates  could  not  relish  Aristotle, 
s  he  was  drest  up  by  the  schoolmen.  Baker, 
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Let  subtle  schoolmen  teach  these  friends  to  fight, 
More  studious  to  divide  than  to  unite.  Pope. 
Schoolma'ster.  n.  5.  [school  and  mas- 
ter.]   One  who  presides  and  teaches  in 
a  school. 

I,  thy  schoolmaster,  have  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful.  Shak. 

Adrian  VI.  was  some  time  schoolmaster  to 
Charles  V.  Knolles 

The  ancient  sophists  and  rhetoricians  lived  'til 
they  weie  an  hundred  years  old  ;  and  so  likewise 
did  many  of  the  grammarians  and  schoolmasters, 
as  Orbilius.  Bacon. 

A  father  may  see  his  children  taught,  though 
he  himself  does  not  turn  schoolmaster. South' s  Serm. 

Scho  olmistress,  n.  s.  [school  and  mis- 
tress.] A  woman  who  governs  a  school. 

.Such  precepts  1  have  selected  from  the  most 
considerable  which  we  have  from  nature,  that 
exact  schoolmistress.  Dryden. 

My  schoolmistress,  like  a  vixen  Turk, 
Maintains  her  lazy  husband  by  our  work.  Gay. 
ScHRElGHT.  n.  s.  [turdus  viscivorus^  A 
fish.  Ainsworth. 
Sci'agraphy.   n.  s.   [sciagraphie,  Fr, 

O'x.ioty^a.^'ia..] 
[In  architecture.]    The  profile  or  sec- 
tion of  a  building,  to  shew  the  inside 
thereof.  Bailey. 
2.  [In  astronomy.]   The  art  of  finding  the 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  by  the  shadow 
ofthesuHj  moon,  or  stars.  Bailey 
Sci'atherical.  )  fld/.   [sciaterique,  Fr 
Sci'atherick.  f    <7xia.9)9piK®'.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  sun-dial.  Diet 
There  were  also,  from  great  antiquity,  sciathere- 
tical  or  sun-dials,  by  the  shadow  of  a  stile  or  gno- 
mon denoting  the  hours;  an  invention  ascribed 
unto  Anaxamines  by  Plhiy.  Brown. 

SCIATICA.  7 
SCIA'TICK,  j 
hip  gout. 

Which  of  your  hips  has  the  most  profound  sci- 
atica ?  Shakesp. 

Thou  cold  sciatica. 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners.  Shakesp.  Timon. 

The  Scythians,  using  continual  riding,  were  ge- 
nerally molested  with  the  sciatica,  or  hip  gout. 

k  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

Rack'd  with  sciatick,  martyr'd  with  the  stone. 
Will  any  mortal  let  himself  alone  ?  Pope. 

Scia'tical.  adj.  [from  sciatica.]  Afflict- 
ing the  hip. 

In  obstinate  sciatical  pains,  blistering  and  cau- 
teries have  been  found  effectual.  ArbiUhnot. 

SCI'ENCE.  n.s.  [scie7ice,  Fr.  scientia,  Lat.] 

1.  Knowledge. 

If  we  conceive  God's  sight  or  science,  before  the 
creation,  to  be  extended  to  all  and  every  part  of 
the  world,  seeing  every  thing  as  it  is,  his  presci- 
ence or  foresight  of  any  action  of  mine,  or  rather 
his  science  or  sight,  from  all  eternity,  lays  no  ne- 
cessity on  any  thing  to  come  to  pass,  more  than 
my  seeing  the  sun  move  hath  to  do  in  the  moving 
of  it.  Hammond. 

The  indisputable  mathematicks,  the  only  science 
Heaven  hath  yet  vouchsafed  humanity,  have  but 
lew  votaries  among  the  slaves  of  the  Stagirite. 

C  lanville's  Scepsis. 

2.  Certainty  grounded  on  demonstration. 
So  you  arrive  at  truth,  though  not  at  science. 

Berkley. 

3.  Art  attained  by  precepts,  or  built  on 
principles. 

Science  perfects  genius,  and  moderates  that  fury 
of  the  fancy  which  cannot  contain  itself  within 
the  bounds  of  reason.  Dryden. 

4.  Any  art  or  species  of  knowledge. 

No  science  doth  make  known  the  first  principles, 
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whereon  it  buildeth  ;  but  they  are  always  taken 
as  plain  and  manifest  in  themselves,  or  as  proved 
and  grairtcd  already,  some  former  knowledge  hav- 
ing made  them  evident.  Hooker. 

Whatsoever  we  may  learn  by  them,  we  only  at- 
tain acccn-ding  to  the  manner  of  natural  sciences, 
which  mere  discourse  of  wit  and  reason  findeth 
o"t-  Hooker. 

I  present  you  with  a  man 
Cunnirig  in  musick  and  the  mathematicks. 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences.  Shakesp. 
5.  One  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  grammar, 
rhetorick,  logick,  arithmetick,  musick, 
geometry,  astronomy. 

Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Heav'n, 
And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  sev'n.Pope. 
Scie'ntial.  adj.  [from  science.]  Produc- 
ing science. 

From  the  tree  her  step  she  turn'd  ; 
But  first  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  pow'r 
That  dwelt  within  ;  whose  presence  had  infus'd 
Into  the  plant  sciential  sap,  deriv'd 
From  nectar,  drink  of  gods.        Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Scienti  fic AL.  ladj.  [scientijique,  Fr. 
Scienti'fick.  J  scientia  and  facio, 
Lat.]  Producing  demonstrative  know- 
ledge ;  producing  certainty. 

Natural  philosophy  proceeding  from  settled 
principles,  therein  is  ex[)ected  a  satisfaction  from 
scientijical  progressions,  and  such  as  beget  a  sure 
or  rational  belief.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

No  where  are  there  more  quick,  inventive,  and 
penetrating  capacities,  fraught  with  all  kind  of 
sc;en(i/i'ca/ knowledge.  Howel. 

No  man,  who  first  trafificks  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try, has  any  scientijick  evidence  that  there  is  sucli 
a  country,  but  by  report,  which  can  produce  no 
more  than  a  moral  certainty  ;  that  is,  a  very  high 
probability,  and  such  as  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
except  against.  South. 

The  systems  of  natural  philosophy  that  have 
obtained,  are  to  be  read  more  to  know  the  hypo- 
theses, than  with  hopes  to  gain  there  a  compre- 
hensive, scientijical,  and  satisfactory  knowledge  itt 
the  works  of  nature.  Locke. 
Scienti'fically.  adv.  [from  scientiji- 
cal.] In  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
knowledge. 

Sometimes  it  rests  upon  testimony,  because  it 
is  easier  to  believe  than  to  be  scientifically  in- 
structed. Locke. 

Sci'mitar.    n.  s.  [See  Cimeter.]  A 
short  sword  with  a  convex  edge. 

I'll  heat  his  blood  with  Greekish  wine  to-night, 
Whicli  with  my  scimitar  I'll  cool  to-morrow.5fiaft. 

SciNK.  n.s.  A  cast  calf.  Ainsw.  In 
Scotland  and  in  London  they  call  it  slink. 
To  SCINTI'LLATE.  v.  n.  [scintilla,  Lat.] 

To  sparkle  ;  to  emit  sparks. 
Scintilla'tion.  n.  s.  [scintillatio,  Lat. 
from  scintillate.]   The  act  of  sparkling ; 
sparks  emitted. 

These  scintillations  are  not  the  ascension  of  the 
air  upon  the  collision  of  two  hard  bodies,  but  ra- 
ther the  inflammable  effluences  discharged  from 
the  bodies  collided.  Brown. 

He  saitli  the  planets  scintillation  is  not  seen,  be- 
cause of  their  propinquity.         Glanville's  Scepsis. 

Sci'olist.  ?z.  s.  [sciolus,  hat.]    One  who 
knows  many  things  superficially. 

'Twas  this  vain  idolizing  of  authors,  which  gave 
birth  to  that  silly  vanity  of  impertinent  citations  : 
these  ridiculous  fooleries  signify  nothing  to  the 
more  generous  discerners,  but  the  pedantry  of  the 
affected  sciolists.  Glanville's  Scepsis. 

These  passages  were  enough  to  humble  the  pre- 
sumption of  oHr  modern  sciolists,  if  their  pride  were 
not  as  great  as  their  ignorance.  Temple. 

Sci'oLOUS.   adj.  [sciolus,  Lat.]  Superfi- 
cially or  imperfectly  knowing.  Not  used. 

I  Could  wish  these  sciolous  zelotists  had  more 
judgment  joined  with  their  zeal.  Hovel. 
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Sci'OMACHY.  n.  s.  [scfdamachie,  Fr.  o-Kioi 
and  /xa%i.]  Battle  with  a  shadow.  Thi 
should  be  written  sciamachy. 

To  avoid  this  sciomachy,  or  imaginary  combat 
of  words,  let  me  know.  Sir,  what  you  mean  by  the 
name  of  ty  rant  ?  Cowley, 
Sci'oN.  n.  s.  [scion,  Fr.]  A  small  twig 
taken  from  one  tree  to  be  engrafted  into 
another. 

Sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentle  sciofi  to  the  wildest  stock  ; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.        Shaktsp.  Winter's  Tak 

March  is  drawn,  in  his  left  hand  blossoms,  and 
scions  upon  his  arm.  Peacham. 

The  scions  are  best  of  an  old  tree.  Mmt.  Husban 

SCIRE  FA  CIAS,  n.s.  [Lat]  A  writ 
judicial  in  law,  most  commonly  to  call  a 
man  to  shew  cause  unto  the  court  whence 
it  is  sent,  why  execution  of  a  judgment 
passed  should  not  be  made.  This  writ 
is  not  granted  before  a  year  and  a  day  is 
passed  after  the  judgment  gi\en.Cowell. 

Sci'ssiBLE.  adj.  [from  stissus,  Lat.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  divided  smoothly  by  a  sharp 
edge. 

The  differences  of  impressible  and  not  impressi- 
ble, scissihle  and  not  scissible,  and  many  other  pas- 
sions of  matter,  are  plebeian  notions.  Bacon 

Sci'ssiLE.  adj.  [scissile,  Fr.  scissilis,  Lat." 
Capable  of  being  cut  or  divided  smooth- 
ly by  a  sharp  edge. 

AnitDal  fat  is  a  sort  of  amphibious  substance, 
scissible  likeasolid,  and  resolvable  by  heat./IrAii(/i. 
Sci'ssiON.  n.  s.  [scission,  Fr.  scissio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  cutting. 

Nerves  may  be  wounded  by  scission  or  puncture 
the  former  way  the3'  are  usually  cut  through,  and 
wholly  cease  from  action.  Wiseman  s  Si 

Sci'ssoR.  n.  s.  [This  word  is  variously 
written,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
by  different  writers ;  of  whom  some 
write  cisors,  from  ceedo  or  incidio ;  others 
scissors,  from  scindo  ;  and  some  cisars, 
cizars,  or  scissars,  from  ciseaux,  Fr.]  A 
small  pair  of  sheers,  or  blades  moveable 
on  a  pivot,  and  intercepting  the  thing  to 
be  cut. 

His  beard  they  have  sing'd  off  with  brands  of 
fire ; 

And  ever,  as  it  blaz'd,  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair  : 
My  master  preaches  patience  to  him,  and  the  while 
Hi.s  man  with  scissars  nicks  him  for  a  fool.  Shakesp. 

Wanting  the  scissars,  with  these  hands  I'll  tear. 
If  that  obstruct  ray  flifrht,  this  load  of  hair.  Prior. 

When  the  lawyers  and  tradesmen  brought  ex- 
travagant bills,  Sir  Roger  wore  a  pair  of  scissars  in 
his  pocket,  with  which  he  would  snip  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  off  nicely.  Arbuthnot. 

Sci'ssuRE.  n.  s.  [scissum,  Lat.]  A  crack ; 
a  rent ;  a  fissure. 

The  breach  seems  like  the  scissures  and  ruptures 
of  an  earthquake,  and  threatens  to  swallow  all 
that  attempt  to  close  it,  and  reserves  its  cure  only 
for  omnipotence.  Decay  of  Piety. 

SCLERO'TICK.  adj.  [sclerotique,  Fr. 
(7)t^?^®'.]  Hard ;  an  epithet  of  one  of  the 
coats  of  the  eye. 

The  ligaments  observed  in  the  inside  of  the  scle- 
rotick  tunicles  of  the  eye,  serve  instead  of  a  mus- 
cle, by  their  contraction,  to  alter  the  figure  of  the 
e.ye.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Sclero'ticks,  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
Medicines  which  harden  and  consolidate 
the  parts  they  are  applied  to.  Quincy. 
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To  ScoAT.    1  V.  a.  To  stop  a  wheel  by 
To  Scotch.  3    putting  a  stone  or  piece 
of  wood  under  it  before.  Bailey. 
To  SCOFF.   V.  n.  [schoppen,  Dut.]  To 
treat  with  insolent  ridicule ;  to  treat  with 
contumelious  language :  with  at. 

Of  two  noblemen  of  the  west  of  England,  the 
one  was  given  to  scoff,  but  kept  ever  royal  cheer 
in  his  house ;  the  other  would  ask  of  those  that 
had  been  at  his  table,  Tell  truly,  was  there  never 
a  flout  or  dry  blow  given  ?  Bacon. 

There  is  no  greater  argument  of  a  light  and  in- 
considerate person,  than  prophanely  to  icoff' at  re- 
ligion. Tillotson. 

Such  is  love, 
And  such  the  laws  of  his  fantastick  empire. 
The  wanton  boy  delights  to  bend  the  mighty, 
And  scoffs  at  the  vain  wisdom  of  the  wise.  Rowe. 
Scoff,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Contemp 
tuous  ridicule  ;  expression  of  scorn;  con 
tumelious  language. 

Our  answer  therefore  to  their  reasons  is,  no  ;  to 
their  scoffs,  nothing.  _  Holder. 

With  scq^s  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  tauntS; 
In  open  market-place  produc'd  they  me. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
How  could  men  surrender  up  their  reason  to 
flattery,  more  abusive  and  reproachful  than  the 
rudest  scoffs  and  the  sharpest  invectives South, 
Some  little  souls,  that  have  pot  a  smattering  o 
astronomy  or  chemistry,  for  want  of  a  due  ac 
quaintance  with  other  sciences,  make  a  scoff  at 
them  all,  in  comparison  of  t'leir  favourite  science, 

Watts 

Sco'ffer.  n.  s.  [fromsco^.]    Insolent  ri 
diculer ;  saucy  scorner ;  contumelious 
reproacher. 

Sell  when  you  can  ;  you  are  not  for  all  markets 
Cry  the  man  mercy,  love  him,  take  his  offer  ; 
Foul  is  the  most  foul,  being  found  to  be  a  scoffer, 

Shakesp 

Divers  have  hoarded  themselves  among  these 
profane  scoffers,  not  that  they  are  convinced  by 
their  reasons,  but  terrified  by  their  contumelies. 

(jovernm.  of  the  Tongue 
Consider  what  the  apostle  tells  these  scoffers  they 
were  ignorant  of ;  not  that  there  was  a  deluge, 
but  he  tells  them  that  they  were  ignorant  that  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  of  old  were  so  and  so  con- 
stituted. Burnet's  Theory  nj'the  Earth. 
Sco'ffingly.  adv,  [from  scoffing.]  In 
contempt ;  in  ridicule. 

Aristotle  applied  this  heraistick  scoffinglii  to  the 
sycophants  at  Athens.  Broome. 

To  Scold,  v.  n.  [scholdtn,  Dut.]  To 
quarrel  clamorously  and  rudely. 

Pardon  me,  'tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
I'm  forc'd  to  scold.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus, 

The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue, 
As  th'  other  is  for  beauteous  modesty.  Shakesp, 
They  attacked  me,  some  with  piteous  moans, 
others   grinning  and  only  shewing  their  teeth 
others  ranting,  and  others  scolding  and  reviling. 

Stilling Jteet. 

For  gods,  we  are  by  Homer  told. 
Can  in  celestial  language  scold.  Swift. 

Scolding  and  cursing  are  her  common  conversa- 
tion. Swift. 

Scold,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  clamo- 
rous, rude,  mean,  low,  foul-mouthed 
woman. 

A  shrew  in  domestick  life  is  now  become  a  scold 
in  politicks.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

Sun-burnt  matrons  mending  old  nets  ; 
Now  singing  shrill,  and  scoldnig  oft  between  ; 
Scolds  answer  foul-mouthed  scolds.  Swift. 
Sco'llop.  n.  s.  [written  properly  scallop.] 

A  pectinated  shell  -fish. 
ScoLOPE  NDRA.  M.  s.  [scolopcndre,  Fr. 

CTX(!>i09r£»J^a.] 
A  sort  of  venomous  serpent. 
[Scolopendrium,  Lat]  An  Yievh.Ainsw.  ^ 
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ScoMM.  n,  s.  [perhaps  fvonx  scomma,'Lz.i.] 
A  buffoon.  A  word  out  of  use,  and  un- 
worthy of  revival. 

'I'he  scomms,  or  buffooris.of  quality  are  wolvish 
in  conversation.  L'Esfange. 

Sconce,  n.s.  [schantz,  Germ.] 

1 .  A  fort ;  a  bulwark. 
Such  fellows  are  perfect  in  the  great  command- 
ers names,  and  they  will  learn  you  by  rote  where 
services  were  done  ;  at  such  and  such  a  sconce,at 
such  a  breach.  Shakesp.  HenryV, 

2.  The  head;  perhaps  as  being  the  acro- 
polis, or  citadel  of  the  body.  A  low  word. 

Why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave  now  to 
knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel, 
and  will  not  tell  him  of  this  action  of  battery  ? 

Shakesp.  Hamlet, 

3.  A  pensile  candlestick,  generally  with 
a  looking-glass  to  reflect  the  light. 

Golden  sconces  hang  upon  the  walls. 
To  light  the  costly  suppers  and  the  balls.Dj-r/.Luc. 

Triumphant  Umbriel,  on  a  sco?ice's  height, 
Clapp'd  his  glad  wings,  and  sat  to  view  the  fight. 

Ripe. 

Put  candles  into  sconces.  Swift's  Dir.  to  the  Butl, 

4.  A  mulct,  or  fine. 

To  Sconce,  v.  a.  [A  word  used  in  the  uni- 
versities, and  derived  plausibly  by  Skin- 
ner, whose  etymologies  are  generally  ra- 
tional, from  sconce,  as  it  signifies  the 
head  ;  to  sconce  being  to  fix  a  fine  on  any 
one's  head.]  To  mulct;  to  fine.  A 
low  word,  which  ought  not  to  be  re- 
tained. 

Scoop,  w.*.  [schoepe,  Dut.] 

1 .  A  kind  of  large  ladle ;  a  vessel  with  a 
long  handle  used  to  throvir  out  liquor. 

They  turn  upside  down  hops  on  malt-kilns, 
when  almost  dry,  with  a  scoop.     Mortimer's  Hiish. 

2.  A  chirurgeon's  instrument. 
Endeavour  with  thy  scoop,  or  fingers,  to  force 

the  stone  outwards.  Sharp's  Surgery,  u 

3.  A  sweep ;  a  stroke.  Perhaps  it  shouldJ 
be  swoop.  I 

Oh,  hell-kite !  | 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam  1 
At  one  fell  scoop !  Shakesp.  Macbeth.  | 

To  Scoop,  v.  a.  [schoepen,  Dut] 
J .  To  lade  out. 

As  by  the  brook  he  stood. 
He  scoop' d  the  water  from  the  crystal  flood. 

Dry  den's  ^neid. 

2.  This  word  seems  to  have  not  been  un- 
derstood by  Thomson. 

Melted  Aluine  snows 
The  mountain  cisterns  fill,  those  ample  stores 
Of  water  scoop'd  among  the  hollow  rocks. T/iOOTSOn. 

3.  To  empty  by  lading. 
If  some  penurious  source  by  chance  appear'd 

Scanty  of  waters,  when  you  scoop'd  it  dry. 
And  offer'd  the  full  helmet  up  to  Cato, 
Did  he  not  dash  th'  untasted  moisture  from  him  ? 

Addism, 

4.  To  carry  off"  so  as  to  leave  the  place 
hollow. 

A  spectator  would  think  this  circular  mound  had 
been  actually  scooped  out  of  that  hollow  space. 

Spectator. 

Her  fore-feet  are  broad,  that  she  may  scoop  away 
much  earth  at  a  time.  Addison. 

To  his  single  eye,  that  in  his  forehead  glar'd 
Like  a  full  moon,  or  a  broad  burnish'd  shield,  i 
A  forky  staff  we  dext'rously  applied,  | 
Which,  in  the  spacious  socket  turning  round, 
Scoopt  out  the  big  round  jelly  from  its  oih.Addison. 

5.  To  cut  into  hollowness  or  depth.  i 
Whatever  part  of  the  harbour  they  scoop  in,  it  has 

an  influence  on  all  the  rest ;  for  the  sea  immediate- 
ly works  the  whole  bottom  to  a  le\el.Add.  onltalyt 
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Those  carbuncles  the  Indians  will  scoop,  so  ns 
to  hold  above  a  pint.  Arbuthnoton  Coins 

It  much  conduces  how  to  scare 
The  little  race  of  birds,  that  hop 
From  spray  to  spra;5r,  scooping  the  costliest  fruit, 
Insatiate,  undisturb'd.  Philips. 

The  genius  of  the  place 
Oi  helps  the  ambitious  hill  the  heav'n  to  scale 
Or  scoops  in  circling  theatres  the  vale.  Pope. 

jco'oPER.  n.  s.  [from  scoop.]   One  who 
scoops. 
icoPE.  n.s.  [scopus,  Lat.] 
.  Aim ;  intention  ;  drift. 

Your  scope  is  as  mine  own, 
So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws. 
As  to  your  soul  seems  good. Shukesp.  Mea.  for  Mea. 

His  coming  hither  hath  no  farther  scope 
Thau  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Infranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees. 

Shakesp.  Richard  II. 

Had  the  whole  scope  of  the  author  been  answer- 
able to  his  title,  he  would  have  only  undertaken 
to  prove  what  every  man  is  convinced  of;  but  the 
drift  of  the  parapl\ret  is  to  stir  up  our  conipassioi 
towards  the  rebels.  Addison. 
.  Thing  aimed  at ;  mark  ;  final  end. 

The  scope  of  all  their  pleading  against  man's  au- 
Jhority  is  to  overthrow  such  laws  and  constitutions 
in  the  church,  as  depending  tiiereupon,  if  they 
should  therefore  be  taken  away,  would  leave  nei- 
ther face  nor  memory  of  church  to  continue  long 
ill  the  world.  Hooker. 

Now  was  time 
To  aim  their  counsels  to  the  fairest  scope.Hubb.Ta. 

We  should  impute  the  war  to  the  scope  at  which 
itaimeth.  Raleigh. 

He,  in  what  he  counsels,  and  in  what  excels, 
iVIistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair 
And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

.  Room  ;  space;  amplitude  of  intellec- 
tual view. 

An  heroick  poet  is  not  tied  to  a  bare  represents 
lion  of  what  is  true,  but  that  he  might  let  himself 
loose  to  visionary  objects,  which  may  give  him  a 
freer  scope  for  imagination.  Dryden. 

These  theorems  being  admitted  into  opticks, 
there  would  be  scope  enough  of  handling  (hat 
science  voluminously,  after  a  new  manner  ;  not 
only  by  teaching  those  things  which  tend  to  the 
perfection  of  vision,  but  also  by  determining  ma- 
thematically all  kinds  of  phenomena  of  colours 
which  could  be  produced  by  refraction. 

Newton's  Optichs. 

Liberty;  freedom  from  restraint. 

If  this  constrain  them  to  grant  that  their  axiom 
,8  not  to  take  any  place,  save  in  those  things  only 
where  the  church  hath  larger  scope,  it  resteth  that 
Ihey  search  out  some  stronger  reason.  Hooker. 

Ah,  cut  my  lace  asunder, 
Fhat  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat. 
Or  else  I  swoon  with  this  dread  killing  news. SAafc. 

Liberty  beyond  just  limits  ;  licence. 

.Sith  'twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 
Twould  be  my  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do.  Shakesp. 

Being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope, 
fill  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground. 
Confound  themselves  with  workiiig.S/ia/c.  Hen.lV. 

Act  of  riot ;  sally. 
As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast, 
50  every  scope,  by  the  Immoderate  use, 
J  urns  to  restraint.  Shakesp. 

Extended  quantity. 

The  scopes  of  land  granted  to  the  first  adven- 
turers were  too  large,  and  the  liberties  and  royal- 
tics  were  too  great  for  subjects.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

It  is  out  of  use,  except  in  the  three  first 
senses. 

o'puLOUs.  adj.  [scopulosus,  Lat.]  Full 
of  rocks.  Diet. 
:orbu'tical.  1  adj.  [scorbutique,  Fr. 
:orbu'tick.  1  from  scorbutus,  Lat.] 
Diseased  with  the  scurvy. 
A  person  about  forty,  of  a  fall  and  scar6ut!ca( 
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I  body,  having  broke  her  skin,  endeavoured  the 
curing  <if  it  ;  but  observing  the  ulcer  sanious,  I 
proposed  digestion.  Wiseman. 

violent  purging  hurts  scorbutic  constitutions ; 
lenitive  substances    relieve.  Arbuthnot. 
ScoRBu'ncALLY.  adv.  [from  scorbutical. 
With  tendency  to  the  scurvy ;  in  the 
scurvy. 

A  woman  of  forty ,  scarbuiically  and  hydropical 
ly  affected,  having  a  sordid  ulcer,  put  herself  into 
my  hand.  Wiseman. 
ScoRCE.  U.S.  This  word  is  used  by  Spen- 
ser for  discourse,  or  power  of  reason :  in 
imitation  perhaps  of  the  Italians. 

Lively  vigour  rested  in  his  mind. 
And  recompens'd  him  with  a  better  scarce ; 
Weak  body  well  is  chang'd  for  mind's  redoubled 
force.  Fairy  Queen. 

To  SCORCH.  V  a.  [j-cojacneb,  Sax.  burnt] 

1 .  To  burn  superficially. 

Fire  sco)-c/ie(/i  in  frosty  weather.  Bacon's  Nat.  H. 
The  ladies  gasp'd,  and  scarcely  could  respire  ; 
The  breath  they  drew  no  longer  air  but  fire  ; 
The  fainty  knights  were  scorch'd.  Dryden 

2.  To  burn. 
Power  was  given  to  scorch  men  with  fire. 

Rev.  xvi.  8 

The  seme  that  left  thee  by  the  cooling  stream, 
Safe  from  sun's  heat,  but  scorch'd  with  beauty's 
beam.  Fairfax. 
You  look  with  such  contempt  on  pain, 
That  languishing  you  conquer  more  ; 
So  lightnings  which  in  storms  appear 
Scorch  more  than  when  the  skies  are  clear.  WaHer. 
The  same  beams  that  shine,  scorch  too.  South, 
I  rave, 

And,  like  a  giddy  bird  in  dead  of  night. 
Fly  round  the  fire  that  scorches  me  to  death.  Dryd. 

He,  from  whom  the  nations  should  receive 
Justice  and  freedom,  lives  himself  a  slave  ; 
Tortur'd  by  cruel  change  of  wild  desires, 
Lash'd  by  mad  rage,  and  scorch'd  by  brutal  fires. 

Prior. 

To  Scorch,  v.  n.  To  be  burnt  superficial- 
ly ;  to  be  dried  up. 

The  swarthy  Africans  complain 
To  see  the  chariot  of  the  sun 
So  nigh  their  scorc/img- country  run.  Roscommon. 

The  love  was  made  in  Autumn,  and  the  hunting 
followed  properl  y  when  the  heats  of  that  scorching 
country  were  declining.  Dryden. 

Scatter  a  little  mungy  straw  or  fern  amongst 
your  seedlings,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  scorching, 
and  to  receive  the  moisture  that  falls. 

Mortimer's  Hwb. 

Scorching  FewHf/.  n.s.    A  plant. 
SCO  RDIUM.  n.s.  [Lat] An  herh.  Ainsw. 
SCORE,  n.  s.  \skora,  Island,  a  mark,  cut, 

or  notch.] 
1.  A  notch,  or  long  incision. 

Our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  hut  the 
score  and  the  tally  :  thou  hast  caused  printing  to 
be  used.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

.  A  line  drawn. 

3.  An  account  which,  when  writing  was 
less  common,  was  kept  by  marks  on  tal- 
lies, or  lines  on  chalk. 

He's  worth  no  more  : 
They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score. 

Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
Does  not  the  air  feed  the  flame  ?  And  does  not 
the  flame  warm  and  enlighten  the  air?    Does  not 
the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  elements,  in  the 
fruits  that  issue  from  it  ?  Soiult. 

4.  Account  kept  of  something  past ;  an 
epoch  ;  an  era. 

Universal  deluges  have  swept  all  away,  except 
two  or  three  persons  who  begun  the  world  again 
upon  a  new  score.  Tillotson. 

5.  Debt  imputed. 
That  thou  dost  love  her,  strikes  some  scoi-es  away 

From  the  great  compt.Shak.All's  well  that  ends  well. 
Reason ;  motive. 
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He  had  been  prentice  to  a  brewer. 
But  left  the  trade  ;  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  score.  Hudibrat, 
A  lion,  that  had  got  a  politick  fit  of  sickness, 
wrote  the  fox  word  how  glad  he  should  be  of  his 
company,  upon  the  sem  e  of  ancient  friendship. 

L'Estrange. 

If  your  terras  are  moderate,  we'll  never  break 
off  u  pon  that  score.  Collier  on  Pride. 

7.  Sake ;  account ;  relative  motive. 
You  act  your  kindness  on  Cydaria's  score.Dryd. 
Kings  in  Greece  were  disposed  by  their  people 

upon  the  score  of  their  arbitrary  proceedings.Su)i/t. 

8.  Twenty.  I  suppose,  because  twenty, 
being  a  round  number, was  distinguished 
on  tallies  by  a  long  score. 

How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
'Twixt  hour  and  hour.  'Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

The  fewer  still  you  name,  you  woundthe  more . 
Bond  is  but  one,  but  Harpax  is  a  score.  Pope. 

For  some  scores  of  lines  there  is  a  perfect  absence 
of  that  spirit  of  poesy.  Watts. 

9.  A  song  in  score.  The  words  with  the 
musical  notes  of  a  song  annexed. 

To  Score,  v.  a. 

1.  To  set  down  as  a  debt. 
Madam,  I  know  when 

Instead  of  five  you  scar'd  me  ten.  Swift. 

2.  To  impute;  to  charge. 
Your  follies  and  debauches  change 

With  such  a  whirl,  the  poets  of  your  age 
Are  tir'd,  and  cannot  score  'em  on  the  stage  ; 
Unless  each  vice  in  short-hand  they  indite, 
Ev'n  as notcht  prentices  whole  sermons  write. Dry. 

3.  To  mark  by  a  line. 
Hast  thou  appointed  where  the  sun  should  rise. 

And  with  her  purple  light  adorn  the  skies? 
Scor'd  out  the  bounded  sun's  obliquer  ways. 
That  he  on  all  might  spread  his  equal  rays  ?Sandys. 

SCO'RIA.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Dross ;  recrement. 

The  scoria,  or  vitrified  part,  which  most  metals, 
when  heated  or  melted,  do  continually  protrude 
to  the  surface,  and  which,  by  covering  the  metals 
in  form  of  a  thin  glassy  skin,  causes  these  colours, 
is  much  denser  than  water.         Newton's  Opticks. 

Sco'rious.  adj.  [from .ycon'a,  Lat.]  Dros- 
sy; recrementitious. 

By  the  fire  they  emit  many  drossy  and  scorious 
parts.  Brown. 

To  SCORN,  v.a.  [schernen,  Dut.  escorner, 
Fr.]  To  despise ;  to  slight ;  to  revile ; 
to  vilify ;  to  contemn. 

My  friends  scorn  me  ;  but  mine  eye  poureth  out 
tears  unto  God.  Jo6,  xvi.  20. 

To  Scorn,  v.  n. 

To  scoff ;  to  treat  with  contumely. 

He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair 
black  ; 

And,  now  I  am  remember'd,  scirrn'd  at  me.  Shak. 

Our  soul  is  filled  with  the  scorning  of  those  that 
are  at  ease,  and  with  the  contempt  of  the  proud. 

Psalm  cxxiii.  4. 

2.  To  disdain  ;  to  think  unworthy. 
I've  seen  the  morning's  lovely  ray 

Hover  o'er  the  new-born  day 
With  rosy  wings  so  richly  bright. 
As  if  he  scorn'd  to  think  of  night.  Crashaw. 

Fame,  that  delights  around  the  world  to  stray. 
Scorns  not  to  take  our  Argos  in  her  way.Pope'sSta. 

3.  To  despise  ;  to  contemn. 
Surely  he  scorneth  the  scorner,  but  he  giveth 

grace  unto  the  lowly.  Proverbs. 

Back  to  th'  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chain'd, 
And  seal  thee  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 
The  facil  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barr'd.  Milton. 

4.  To  neglect ;  to  disregard. 
This  my  long  sufferance,  and  my  day  of  grace. 

They  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never  taste  ; 
But  hard  be  harden'd,  blind  be  blinded,  more. 

Milton. 

Scorn,  n,  s.  [escoi-ne,  old  Fr.  from  the 
verb.] 
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1.  Contempt;  scofF;  slight;  act  of  con- 
tumely. 

We  were  better  parch  in  Afric's  sun 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes.  Shah. 
Why  should  you  think  that  I  should  woo  in 
scorn  ? 

Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears.  Shakesp. 

If  we  draw  her  not  unto  us,  she  will  laugh  us  to 
scorn.  Jud. 

Diogenes  was  asked  in  scorn.What  was  the  mat- 
ter that  philosophers  haunted  rich  men,  and  not 
rich  men  philosopliers  ?  He  answered,  Because  the 
one  knew  what  they  wanted, the  others  did  not.  Bac. 

Whosoever  hath  any  tiling  in  his  person  that  in- 
duces contempt,  hath  also  a  perpetual  spurto  res- 
cue himself  from  scorn:  therefore  all  deformed  per- 
sons are  bold,  as  being  on  their  own  defence,  as 
exposed  to  scorn.  Bacoii. 

Every  sullen  frown  and  bitter  scorn 
But  fann'd  the  fuel  that  too  fast  did  burn.  Dryd. 
^2.  Subject  of  ridicule  ;  thing  treated  with 
contempt. 

Is  it  not  a  most  horrid  ingratitude  thus  to  make 
a  semi  of  him  that  made  us  ?  Tiltotson 

jNumidia's  grown  a  scmn  among  the  nations 
For  breach  of  publick  vows.  Addison's  Cato 

3.  To  think  scorn.    To  disdain  ;  to  hold 
unworthy  of  regard.   Not  now  in  use 

If  he  do  fully  prove  himself  the  honest  shepherd 
Menalcas  his  brother  and  heir,  I  know  no  reason 
why  you  should  think  scorn  of  him.  Sidney. 

Unto  thee  will  I  cry,  O  Lord  :  think  no  scoi-n  of 
me,  lest,  if  thou  make  as  though  thou  hearest  not, 
I  become  like  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit. 

Psalm  xxviii.  1 

4.  To  laugh  to  scorn.  To  deride  as  con- 
temptible. 

He  that  sittetli  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  then; 
to  scorn;  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision. 

Psalms.    Common  Prayer. 

Sco'rner.  71.  s.  [from  scorn.] 

1.  Contemner;  despiser. 

They  are  very  active  ;  vigilant  in  their  enter 
prizes,  present  in  perils,  and  great  scorners  of 
death.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

2.  Scoffer ;  ridiculer. 
The  scorner  should  consider,  upon  the  sight  of  a 

cripple,  that  it  was  only  the  distinguishing  mercy 
of  heaven  that  kept  him  from  beingone  too.  L'Estr. 
They,  in  the  scorner  s  or  the  judge's  seat, 

^  Dare  to  condemn  the  virtue  which  they  hate. Prior. 

Sco'rnful.  adj.  [scorn  and  full.] 

1.  Contemptuous  ;  insolent ;  disdainful. 

Th'  enamour'd  deity 
The  scornful  damsel  shuns.  Dryden. 

2.  Acting  in  defiance. 

With  him  I  o'er  tlie  hills  had  run. 
Scornful  of  winter's  frost  and  summer's  sun.  Prior. 
Sco'rnfully.  adv.  [from  scornful.]  Con- 
temptuously ;  insolently. 

He  us'd  us  scornfully  :  he  should  have  shew'd  us 
His  marks  of  merit,  wounds  receiv'd  for's  country. 

Shakesp. 

The  sacred  rights  of  the  Christian  church  are 
scornfully  trampled  on  in  print,  under  an  hypocri- 
tical pretence  of  maintaining  them. ^tterfcuri/'sSer. 
Sco'rpion.w.s.  [scorpion,¥r.scorpio,Lat.] 

1.  A  reptile  much  resembling  a  small  lob- 
ster, but  that  his  tail  ends  in  a  point, 
with  a  very  venomous  sting. 

Well,  fore-warning  winds 
Did  seem  to  say,  seek  not  a  scorpion's  nest. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
Full  of  scorpionsis  my  mind, dear  wife. S/ia/c. Mac. 

2.  One  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiack. 

The  squeezing  crab  and  stinging  scorpion  shine. 

Dryden. 

3.  A  scourge,  so  called  from  its  cruelty. 
My  father  hath  chastised  you  with  whips,  but 

1  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions.  1  Kings,  xii.  11. 

4.  [Scorpius,  Lat.]  A  sea  fish,  Ainsw. 
Scorpion  Sena.  n.  s.  [emerus,  Lat.]  A 

plant.  Miller. 
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s.  Herbs.  Ainswor. 


Scorpion  Grass.' 
Scorpion's  Tail. 
Scorpion  Wort. 
Scot.  n.  s.  [ecot,  Fr.] 

1.  Shot;  payment. 

2.  Scot  and  lot.    Parish  payments. 
'Tvvas  time  to  coujiterfeit,  or  that  hot  terma- 
gant Scot  had  paid  mescotand  lot  too.Shak.Hen.lV. 

Protogenes,  historians  note, 
Liv'd  there  a  burgess,  scot  and  lot.  Prior. 

The  chief  point  that  has  (luzzled  the  freehold- 
ers, as  well  as  those  that  pay  scot  and  lot,  for  about 
these  six  months,  is.  Whether  they  would  rather 
be  governed  by  a  prince  that  is  obliged  by  law  to 
be  good,  or  by  one  who,  if  he  pleases,  may  plun- 
der or  imprison  ?  Addison. 

Scotfree'.  adj.  Without  scot  or  mulct ; 

unhurt;  impune 
To  SCOTCH.  V.  a.  To  cut  with  shallow 

incisions. 

He  was  too  hard  for  hira  ;  directly  before  Co- 
rioli,  he  scotcht  and  notcht  him  like  a  carbonado. 

Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Scotch,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb,]  A  slight 
cut ;  a  shallow  incision. 

We'll  beat  'em  into  bench-holes  :  I  have  yet 
room  for  six  scotches  more.  Shakesp.  Ant.  andCleop, 
Give  him  four  scofo/ieswitb  a  knife,  and  then  put 
into  his  belly,  and  these  scotches,  sweet  herbs. 

Walton's  Angler. 

Scotch  Collops,  ov  Scotched  Collops.  n.s. 

[from  To  scotch  or  cut.]    Veal  cut  into 

small  pieces 
Scotch  Hoppers,  n.s.  A  play  in  which 

boys  hop  over  lines  or  scotches  in  the 

ground. 

Children  being  indifferent  to  any  thing  they  can 
do,  dancing  and  scotch  hoppers  would  be  the  same 
thing  to  them.  Locke. 

Sco'tomy.  n.  s.  [crxoraiJLOi.]  A  dizzlness  or 
swimming  in  the  head,  causing  dimness 
of  sight,  wherein  external  objects  seem  to 
turn  round.  Ainsworth.  Bailey. 

Sco'ttering.  n.  s.  A  provincial  word, 
which  denotes,  in  Herefordshire,  a  cus- 
tom among  the  boys  of  burning  a  wad  of 
pease-straw  at  the  end  oihaxvest.Bailey. 

Sco'vEL.  n.  s.  [scopa,  Lat.]  A  sort  of  mop 
of  clouts  for  sweeping  an  oven  ;  a  maul- 
kin.  Ainsw.  Bailey. 

Sco'undrel.  n.  s,  [scondaruolo,  Ital.  a 
hider  :  Skinner.]  A  mean  rascal ;  a  low 
petty  villain.    A  word  rather  ludicrous. 

Now  to  be  baffled  by  a  scoundrel. 
And  upstart  sect'ry,  and  a  mungrel.  Hudihras. 

Scoundrels  as  these  wretched  Ombites  be, 
Canopus  tliey  exceed  in  luxury.  Tate. 

Go,  if  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scouiidrels  ever  since  the  flood. 
Go,  and  pretend  your  family  is  young; 
Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long.Pope, 

To  SCOUR.  V.  a.  [skurer,  Dan.  scheuren, 

Dut.] 

1,  To  rub  hard  with  any  thing  rough,  in 
order  to  clean  the  surface. 

I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  a  rust, 
than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual-  mo- 
tion. .  Shakesp. 

By  dint  of  sword  his  crown  be  shall  increase, 
And  scour  his  armour  from  the  rust  of  peace. 

Dryden  s  JEneid. 
Part  scow  the  rusty  shield  with  seam,  and  part 
New  grind  the  blunted  ax  and  point  the  dart. Dry. 

Some  blamed  Mrs.  Bull  for  grudging  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  soap  and  sand  to  scour  the  rooms. 

Arhv.tlmot. 
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Pcior  Vadius,  long  with  learned  spleen  devonr'd, 
Can  taste  no  pleasure  since  his  shield  was  sconr'd. 

Pope. 

2.  To  purge  violently. 
'3.  To  cleanse  ;  to  bleach ;  to  whiten ;  to 
blanch. 

In  some  lakes  the  water  is  so  nitrous,  as  if  foul 
clothes  be  put  into  it,  it  scoiiret/i  them  of  itself- 
and,  if  they  stay,  they  moulder  away .  Bacon's  N.H. 

A  garden-worm  should  be  well  scoured  eight  days 
in  moss,  before  you  fish  with  him.    Walton's  Ang. 

Beneath  the  lamp  her  tawdry  ribbons  glare. 
The  new  scour  d  manteau,  and  the  slattern  air.Cay. 

4.  To  remove  by  scouring. 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood 

With  such  a  heady  current,  scouring  faults  ; 

Nor  ever  hydra-headed  wil  fulness 

So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once, 

As  in  this  king.  Shakesp.  Henry  Y. 

I  will. wear  a  garment  all  of  blood. 
And  stain  my  favour  in  a  bloody  mask. 
Which,  wash'd  away,  shall  scour  my  shame  with  it. 

Shakesp, 

Then  in  the  clemency  of  upward  air 
We'll  scour  our  spots,  and  the  dire  thunder's  scar. 

Dryden, 

5.  [Scorrere,  Ital.]  To  range  about,  in 
order  to  catch  or  drive  away  something ; 
to  clear  away. 

The  kings  of  Lacedemon  having  sent  out  some 
gallies,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  their  nephews, 
to  scour  the  sea  of  the  pnates,  they  met  us.  Sidtiey. 

Divers  are  kept  continually  to  scour  these  seas, 
infested  greatly  by  pirates.  Sandyt. 

If  with  thy  guards  thou  scour'st  the  streets  by 
night. 

And  dost  hi  murders,  rapes,  and  spoils  delight. 
Please  not  thyself  the  flatt'ring  crowd  to  hear! 

Dryden. 

6.  To  pass  swiftly  over. 
Sometimes 

He  scours  the  riglit-hand  coast,  sometimes  the  left. 

Mi/ton. 

Not  half  the  number  in  their  seats  are  found. 
But  men  and  steeds  lie  grov'ling  on  the  ground  : 
The  points  of  spears  are  struck  within  the  shield, 
The  steeds  without  their  riders  scour- the  field. 
The  knights  unhors'd.  Dryden. 
When'Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to 
throw. 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the 
main.  Pope's  Essay  on  Grit. 

To  Scour,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  perform  the  office  of  cleansing  do- 
mestick  utensils. 

1  keep  his  house,  and  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake, 
scour,  dress  meat,  and  make  the  beds.  Shakesp, 

2.  To  clean. 

Warm  water  is  softer  than  cold  ;  for  it  scoureth 
belter.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  purged  or  lax ;  to  be  diseased 
with  looseness. 

Some  apothecaries,  upon  stamping  coloquin- 
tida,  have  been  put  into  a  great  scouring  by  the 
vapour  only.  Bacon. 

Convulsion  and  scouring,  they  say,  do  often 
cause  one  another. "       Graunt'sBills  of  Mortality. 

If  you  turn  sheep  into  wheat  or  rye  to  feed,  let 
it  not  be  too  rank,  lest  it  make  them  scour. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

4.  To  rove ;  to  range. 

Barbarossa,  scouring  along  the  coast  of  Italy, 
struck  an  exceeding  terror  into  the  minds  of  the 
citizens  of  Rome.  Knolles. 
.  To  run  here  and  there. 

The  enemy's  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  scouring 
Dothchoak  the  air  with  dust.  Shakesp.  Timon. 

6.  To  run  with  great  eagerness  and  swift- 


ness ;  to  scamper. 

She  from  him  fled  with  all  her  pow'r  _ 
Who  after  her  as  hastily  'gan  to  scour.    Fairy  Qu. 
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I  saw  men  scour  so  on  their  way  :  I  eyed  them 
Even  to  their  ships.  Shakesp,  Winter's  Tale 

Word  was  brought  him,  in  the  middle  of  lii; 
schemes,  that  his  house  was  robbed  ;  and  so  away 
he  scours  to  learn  the  truth.  L'Estrange. 

If  they  be  men  of  fraud,  they'll  scour  off  them- 
selves, and  leave  those  that  trust  them  to  pay  the 
reckoning.  L'Estrange. 

So  four  fierce  coursers,  starting  to  the  race. 
Scour  through  the  plain,  and  lenfjthen  ev'ry  pace  , 
Nor  reins,  nor  curbs,  nor  threat'ning  cries  they 
fear. 

But  force  along  the  trembling  charioteer.  Drydtn. 

As  soon  as  any  foreign  object  presses  upon  the 
sense,  those  spirits,  which  are  posted  upon  the 
outgards,  immediately  take  the  alarm,  and  scoitr 
off  to  the  brain,  which  is  the  head  quarters. CoWier, 

Swift  at  her  call  her  husband  scour'd  away 
To  wreak  his  hunger  on  the  destin'd  prey.  Pope. 

co'URER.  n.  s.  [from  scour.] 
.  One  that  cleans  by  rubbing. 
.  A  purge,  rough  and  quick. 
.  One  who  runs  swiftly. 
COURGE.  n.  s.  [escourgte,  Fr.  scoreg 
gia,  Ital.  corrigia,  Lat.] 
A  whip ;  a  lash ;  an  instrument  of  dis- 
cipline. 

When  he  had  made  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  he 
drove  them  all  out  of  the  temple.       John,  ii.  16. 

The  scourge 
Inexorable,  and  the  torturing  hour. 
Call  us  to  penance.  •'  Milton. 

A  punishment ;  a  vindictive  affliction. 
What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence  ? 

Shakesp, 

See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate. 
That  heav'n  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with 
love.  Shakesp. 
Famine  and  plague  are  sent  as  scourges  for 
amendment.  2  Esdras. 

.  One  that  afflicts,  harasses,  or  destroys. 
Thus  Attila  was  called  Jiagellum  Dei. 

Is  this  the  scourge  of  France  ? 
Is  this  the  Talbot  so  much  fear'd  abroad. 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes  ? 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
Such  conquerors   are  not  the  favourites  but 
scourges  of  God,  the  instruments  of  that  vengeance. 

Atterbury's  Sermons. 
In  all  these  trials  I  have  borne  a  part ; 
I  was  myself  the  scourge  that  caus'd  the  smart. 

Pope, 

Immortal  Jove ! 
Let  kings  no  more  witli  gentle  mercy  sway. 
Or  bless  a  people  willing  to  obey  ; 
But  crush  the  nations  with  an  iron  rod. 
And  every  monarch  be  the  scourge  of  God.  Pope, 

1.  A  whip  for  a  top. 
if  they  had  a  top,  the  scourge  stick  and  leather 

strap  should  be  left  to  their  own  making.  Locke. 
Vo  Scourge,  v,  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
!.  To  lash  with  a  whip ;  to  whip. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us.  Shak.  King  Lear. 
Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  Roman  ? 

Acts,  xxii.  25. 

He  scourg'd  with  many  a  stroke  th'  indignant 
waves.  Milton. 

When  a  professor  of  any  religion  is  set  up  to  be 
laughed  at,  this  cannot  help  us  to  judge  of  the 
truth  of  his  faith,  any  better  than  if  he  were 
scourged.  Watts. 

2.  To  punish ;  to  chastise  ;  to  chasten  ;  to 
castigate  with  any  punishment  or  afflic- 
tion. 
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Seeing  that  thou  hast  been  scourged  from  heaven, 
declare  the  mighty  power  of  God.     2  Mac.  iii.  34. 

He  will  scourge  us  for  our  iniquities,  and  will 
have  mercy  again.  Tob.  xiii.  5. 

Sco'uRGER.  n.  s.  [from  scourge.^  One 

that  scourges ;  a  punisher  or  chastiser. 
To  ScouRSE.  V.  a.  To  exchange  one  thing 


a  corruption  of  scorsa,  Ital.  exchange; 
and  hence  a  horse  scourser. 
Scout,  n.  s.  [escout,  Fr.  from  escouter ; 
auscultare,  Lat.  to  listen ;  scolta,  Ital.] 
One  who  is  sent  privily  to  observe  the 
motions  of  the  enemy. 

Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  return'd  again. 
That  dogg'd  the  mighty  army  of  the  Dauphin 

Shakesp 

As  when  a.scout, 
Tlirough  dark  and  desert  ways  with  peril  gone 
All  night,  at  last,  by  break  of  cheerful  dawn. 
Obtains  the  brow  of  some  high-climbing  hill.  MiZt, 
Tliis  great  vessel  may  have  lesser  cabins.wherein 
scolds  may  be  lodged  for  the  taking  of  observa- 
tions. Wilkins. 

The  scouts  to  sev'ral  parts  divide  their  way, 
To  learn  the  natives  names,  their  towns,  explore 
The  coasts.  Dryden' s  Mneid, 

To  Scout,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
1 .  To  go  out,  in  order  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions of  an  enemy  privately. 

Oft  on  the  bordering  deep 
Encamp  their  legions  ;  or  with  obscure  wing 
Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night. 
Scorning  surprize.  Milton 

As  a  hunted  panther  casts  about 
Her  glaring  eyes,  and  pricks  her  list'ning  ears  to 
scout, 

So  she,  to  shun  his  toils,  her  cares  employ'd.  Dry, 

Command  a  party  out. 
With  a  strict  charge  not  to  engage,  but  scout.Dryd. 

.  To  ridicule  ;  to  sneer.    This  is  a  sense 
unauthorized  and  vulgar. 
To  Scowl,  v.  n.  [j-cylian  to  squint.  Sax 
skeela  sig  to  look  sour.  Island.]  To 
frown ;  to  pout ;  to  look  angry,  sour,  or 
sullen 

Miso,  her  authority  increased,  came  with  scowl- 
ing eyes  to  deliver  a  slavering  good-morrow  to  the 
two  ladies.  "  Sidney. 

With  bent  louring  brows,  as  she  would  threat, 
She  scowl'd  and  frown'd  with  froward  countenance 

Fairy  Queen 

Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's 
eyes 

Did  scowl  on  Richard.  Shakesp.  Richard  11. 

Not  a  courtier. 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 
Of  the  king's  look,  but  hath  a  heart  that  is 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  sfOjo(  at.  &iakesp.Cymheline. 

The  dusky  clouds  o'erspread 
Heav'n's  cheerful  face  ;  the  low'ring  element 
Scowls  o'er  the  darken'd  landscape  snow  or  show'r. 

Milton. 

Fly,  fly,  prophane  fogs  !  far  hence  fly  away 
With  your  dull  influence  ;  it  is  for  you 
To  sit  and  scowl  upon  night's  heavy  brow. Crosftau). 

In  rueful  gaze 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  ihe  scowling  heav'ns 
Cast  a  deploring  eye.  Thomson's  Summer. 

Scowl,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Look  of 
suUenness  or  discontent ;  gloom. 

I've  seen  the  morning's  lovely  ray 
Hover  o'er  the  new-born  day_ 
With  rosy  wings  so  richly  bright. 
As  if  he  scorn'd  to  think  of  night ; 
When  a  ruddy  storm,  whose  scowl 
Made  heav'n's  radiant  face  look  foul, 
Call'd  for  an  untimely  night. 
To  blot  the  newly-blossom'd  light.  Crashaw. 

Sco'wLiNGLY.  adv.  [from  scow/.]  With 

a  frowning  and  sullen  look. 
To  Scra'bble.  v.n.  [krabbelen,scraffelen 
to  scrape  or  scratch,  Dut.]  To  paw  with 

the  hands. 

He  feigned  himself  mad  in  their  hands,  and 
scrabbled'on  the  doors  of  the  gate.    1  Sam.  xxi.  13. 

SCRAGG.   n.  s.  [scraghe,  Dut.]  Any 
thing  thin  or  lean 


for  another;  to  swap.  Ainsiv.    It  seems  Scra'gged.  adj.  [This  seems  corrupted 
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from  cragged.]  Rough ;  uneven  ;  full 
of  protuberances  or  asperities. 

Is  there  then  any  physical  deformity  in  the  fa- 
brick  of  a  human  body,  because  our  imagination 
can  strip  it  of  its  muscles  and  skin,  and  shew  us 
the  scragged  and  knotty  back-bone  ?  Bentley's  Ser. 
Scra'ggedness.  n.s.  [from scragged.]  } 
Scra'gginess.  n.s.  [from  scraggy.]  j 

1.  Leanness;  marcour. 

2.  Unevenness ;  roughness ;  ruggedness. 
Scra'ggy.  adj.  [from  scra^.] 

1.  Lean ;  marcid ;  thin. 
Such  a  constitution  is  easily  known,  by  the 

body  being  lean,  warm,  hairy,  scraggy,  and  dry, 
without  a  disease.  Arbuthnot, 

2.  [Corrupted  from  craggy.]  Rough ; 
rugged ;  uneven. 

From  a  scraggy  rock,  whose  prominence 
Half  overshades  the  ocean,  hardy  men, 
Fearless  of  rending  winds  and  dashing  waves, 
Cut  samphire.  Phillips. 

To  Scra'mble.  v.n.  [the  same  with  sera &- 
ble ;  scraffelen,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  catch  at  any  thing  eagerly  and  tu- 
multuously  with  the  hands ;  to  catch 
with  haste  preventive  of  another ;  to  con- 
tend tumultuously  which  shall  catch 
any  thing. 

England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scramble,  and  to  part  by  th'  teeth 
The  unow'd  interest  of  proud  swelling  state. SAofc. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer's  feast. 
And  shove  away  the  wortliy  bidden  guest.  Milton. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that,  when  such  a  tree 
was  shaking,  there  would  oe  no  scrambling  for  the 
fruit.  Stilling  fleet. 

'They  must  have  scrambled  with  the  wild  beasts 
for  crabs  and  nuts.  Pay  on  the  Creation. 

2.  To  climb  by  the  help  of  the  hands  :  as, 
he  scrambled  up  that  rock. 

Scra'mble.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Eager  contest  for  something,  in  which 
one  endeavours  to  get  it  before  another. 

As  they  were  in  the  middle  of  their  gambols, 
somebody  threw  a  handful  of  apples  among  them, 
that  set  them  presently  together  by  the  ears  upon 
the  scramble.  L'Estrange. 

Because  the  desire  of  money  is  constantly  al- 
most every  where  the  same,  its  vent  varies  very 
little,  but  as  its  greater  scarcity  enhances  its  price, 
and  increases  the  scramble.  Locke. 

.  Act  of  climbing  by  the  help  of  the 
hands. 

Scra'mbler.  n.  s.  [from  scramble.] 

1.  One  that  scrambles. 
All  the  little  scramblers  after  fame  fall  upon  him. 

Addison. 

2.  One  that  climbs  by  help  of  the  hands. 
To  ScRANCH.  V.  a.  [schrantzer,  Dut.]  To 

grind  something  crackling  between  the 
teeth.  The  Scots  retain  it. 
Scra'nnel.  adj.  [Of  this  word  I  know 
not  the  etymology,  nor  any  other  exam- 
ple.] Vile  ;  worthless.  Perhaps  grat- 
ing by  the  sound. 

When  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw. 

Milton.  . 

Scrap,  n.  s.  [from  scrape,  a  thing  scraped 

or  rubbed  off.] 
1.  A  small  particle ;  a  little  piece ;  a  frag- 
ment. 

It  is  an  unaccountable  vanity  to  spend  all  our 
time  rakinf  into  the  scraps  and  imperfect  remains 
of  former  ages,  and  neglectuig  the  clearer  notices 
of  our  own.  OlanviUe. 
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Trencher  esquires  spend  their  time  in  hopping 
from  one  great  man's  table  to  another's,  only  to 
pick  up  scraps  and  intelligence.  L'Estrange. 

Languages  are  to  be  learned  only  by  reading 
and  talking,  and  not  by  scraps  of  authors  got  by 
heart.  Locke. 

No  rag,  no  scrap,  of  all  the  beau,  or  wit. 
That  once  so  flutter'd,  and  that  once  so  writ. Pope. 

1  can  never  have  too  many  of  your  letters  :  I 
am  angry  at  every  scrap  of  paper  lost.  Pope. 
2.  Crumb ;  small  particles  of  meat  left  at 
the  table. 

The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch. 
One  bred  of  alms,  and  foster'd  with  cold  dishes. 
With  scraps  o'  th'  court,  is  no  contract. 

Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

The  attendants  pufF  a  court  up  beyond  her 
bounds,  for  their  own  scraps  and  advantage. Bacon. 

On  bones,  on  scraps  of  dogs  let  me  be  fed, 
My  limbs  uncover'fl,  and  expos'd  niy  head 
To  bleakest  colds.  Granville. 

What  has  he  else  to  bait  his  traps, 
Or  bring  his  vermin  in,  but  scraps  ? 
The  offals  of  a  church  distrest, 
A  hungry  vicarage  at  best.  Swift. 
S.  A  small  piece  of  paper.    This  is  pro- 
perly scrip. 

Pregnant  with  thousands  flits  the  scrap  unseen. 
And  silent  sells  a  king,  or  buys  a  queen.  Pope 
To  SCRAPE.  V,  a.  [j*cpeo]3ai),  Sax.schra- 
pen,  Dut.  'sascropitigli,  Erse.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  surface  by  the  light 
action  of  a  sharp  instrument,  used  with 
the  edge  almost  perpendicular. 

These  hard  woods  are  more  properly  scrapeo 
than  planed.  Moxon, 

2.  To  take  away  by  scraping ;  to  erase. 
They  shall  destroy  the  walls,  and  I  will  scrape 

her  dust,  and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock. 

Ezek.  xxvi.  4. 

Bread  for  a  toast  laj'  on  the  coals  ;  and,  if  toast- 
ed quite  through,  scrape  off  the  burnt  side,  and 
serve  it  up.  Swift. 

3.  To  act  upon  any  surface  with  a  harsh 
noise. 

The  chiming  clocks  to  dinner  call ; 
A  hundred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  hall.  Pope. 

4.  To  gather  by  great  efforts,  or  penurious 
or  trifling  diligence. 

Let  the  government  be  ruined  by  his  avarice, 
if  by  avarice  he  can  scrape  together  so  much  as  to 
make  his  peace.  South. 

Unhappy  those  who  hunt  for  a  party,  and  scrape 
together  out  of  every  author  all  those  things  only 
which  favour  their  tenets.  Watts. 

To  Scrape,  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  a  harsh  noise. 

2.  To  play  ill  on  a  fiddle. 

5.  To  make  an  awkward  bow.  Ainsw. 
4.  To  scrape  acquaintance.  A  low  phrase. 

To  curry  favour,  or  insinuate  into  one's 
familiarity  :  probably  from  the  scrapes 
or  bows  of  a  flatterer. 
Scrape,  n.  s.  [sA:rap,Swed.] 

1.  Difficulty;  perplexity;  distress.  This 
is  a  low  word. 

2.  The  sound  of  the  foot  drawn  over  the 
floor. 

3.  A  bow. 

Scra'per.  w.  s.  [from  scrape.] 

1.  Instrument  with  which  any  thing  is 
scraped. 

Never  clean  your  shoes  on  the  scraper,  but  in 
the  entry,  and  the  scraper  will  last  the  longcT.Smft. 

2.  A  miser;  a  man  intent  on  getting  mo- 
ney ;  a  scrape-penny. 

Be  thrifty,  but  not  covetous ;  therefore  give 
Thy  need,  thine  honour,  and  thy  friend  his  due  : 
Never  was  scraper  brave  man.    Get  to  live  ; 
Then  live,  and  use  it ;  else  it  is  not  true  ' 
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That  thou  hast  gotten  :  sureljr,  use  alone 
Makes  money  not  a  contemptible  stone.  Herbert, 

3.  A  vile  fiddler. 

Out !  ye  sempiternal  scrapers,  Cowley. 
Have  wild  boars  or  dolphins  the  least  emotion 
at  the  most  elaborate  strains  of  your  modern  scra- 
pers, all  which  have  been  tamed  and  humanized 
by  ancient  musicians  ?  Arbuthnot. 

ScRAT.  n.  s.  [j-cpitta,  Sax.]    An  herma- 
phrodite. Skinner.  Junius. 

To  SCRATCH,  v.  a.  [kratzen,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  tear  or  mark  with  slight  incisions 
ragged  and  uneven. 

The  lab'ruig  swain 
Scratch'd  with  a  rake  a  furrow  for  his  grain. 
And  cover'd  with  his  hand  the  shallow  seed  again. 

Dryden. 

A  sort  of  small  sand-coloured  stones,  so  hard  as 
to  scratch  glass.  Grew's  MuscEum. 

2.  To  tear  with  the  nails. 

How  can  I  tell  but  that  his  talons  may 
Vet  scratch  my  son,  or  rend  his  tender  hand  ? 

Fairy  Queen. 

I  should  have  scratch'd  out  your  unseeing  eyes. 
To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.  Shah, 

1  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow,  than  a 
man  swear  he  loves  me. 

—Keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that  mind  ;  so  some 
gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predestinate 
scratcht  face. 

—Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse,  an  'twere 
such  a  face  as  yours  viere.Shak.Muchado about  No. 

Scuts  are  like  witches  :  do  but  whet  your  pen 
Scratch  till  the  blood  come,  they'll  not  hurt  you 
then.  Cleaveland. 

To  wish  that  there  were  nothing  but  such  dull 
tame  things  in  the  world,  that  will  neither  bite  nor 
scratch,  is  as  childish  as  to  wish  there  were  no  fire 
in  nature.  More. 

Unhand  me,  or  I'll  scratch  your  face  ; 
Let  go,  for  shame.  Dryden. 

3.  To  wound  slightly. 

4.  To  hurt  slightly  with  any  thing  pointed 
or  keen. 

Daphne,  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood, 
Scratching  her  legs  that  one  should  swear  she 
bleeds.  Shakesp. 

5.  To  rub  with  the  nails. 

Francis  Cornfield  did  scratch  his  elbow,  when 
he  had  sweetly  invented  to  signify  his  name  St. 
Francis,  with  a  friary  cowl  in  a  corn  field. Camden. 

Other  mechanical  helps  Aretaeus  uses  to  pro- 
cure sleep,  particularly  the  scratching  of  the  tem- 
ples and  the  ears.  Arbuthnot. 

Be  mindful,  when  invention  fails, 
To  scratch  your  head,  and  bite  your  nails.  Swift. 

6.  To  write  or  draw  awkwardly. 

If  any  of  their  labourers  can  scratch  out  a  pam- 
phlet, they  desire  no  wit,  stile,  or  argument.Swi/j. 

Scratch,  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  An  incision  ragged  and  shallow. 

The  coarse  file  cuts  deep,  and  makes  deep 
scratches  in  the  work  ;  and  before  you  can  take  out 
those  deep  scratches  with  your  finer  cut  files,  those 
places  where  the  risings  were  when  your  work  was 
forged,  may  become  dents  to  your  hammer  dents. 

Moxon's  Mech.  Exercises. 

The  smaller  the  particles  of  those  substances 
are,  the  smaller  will  be  the  scratches  by  which  they 
continually  fret  and  wear  away  the  glass  until  it 
be  polished  ;  but  be  they  never  so  small,  they  can 
wear  away  the  glass  no  otherwise  than  by  grating 
and  scratching  it,  and  breaking  the  protuberances  ; 
and  therefore  polish  it  no  otherwise  than  by 
bringing  its  roughness  to  a  very  fine  grain,  so  that 
the  scratches  and  frettings  of  the  surface  become 
too  small  to  be  visible.  Newton's  Opticks. 

2.  Laceration  with  the  nails. 

These  nails  with  scratches  shall  deform  my  breast, 
Lest  by  my  look  and  colour  be  express'd 
The  mark  of  aught  high-born,  or  ever  better 
dress'd.  Prior. 

3.  A  slight  wound. 

The  valiant  beast  turning  on  her  with  open  jaws, 
she  gave  him  such  a  thrust  through  his  breast, 
that  all  the  lion  could  do  was  with  open  paw  to 
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'  fear  off  the  mantle  and  sleeve  of  Zelmane,  with  a 
little  scratch  rather  than  a  wound.  Sidney. 

Heav'n  forbid  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV, 

Scra'tcher,   n.s.  [{rom  scratch.]  He 

that  scratches, 
Scra'tches.  n.s.  Cracked  ulcers  or  scabs 

in  a  horse's  foot,  Ainstvorth, 
Scra'tchingly.  adv.  [from  scratching.] 

With  the  action  of  scratching. 
Making  him  turn  close  to  the  ground,  like  a 

cat,  when  scratchingly  she  wheels  about  after  a 

mouse.  Sidney. 

SCR  A  W.  n.  s.  [Irish  and  Erse.]  Surface 
or  scurf. 

Neither  should  that  odious  custom  be  allowed, 
of  cutting  scraws,  which  is  flaying  off  the  green 
surface  of  the  ground,  to  cover  tneir  cabins,  or 
make  up  their  ditches.  Suii/h 

To  Scrawl,  v.  a.  [I  suppose  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  scrabble.]  To  draw  or  mark 
irregularly  or  clumsily. 

Peruse  my  leaves  through  ev'ry  part. 
And  think  thou  seest  its  owner's  heart, 
Scrawl'd  o'er  with  trifles  thus,  and  quite 
As  hard,  as  senseless,  and  as  light.  Swift. 

To  Scrawl,  v.  n. 

1.  To  write  unskilfully  and  inelegantly. 

ITiink  not  your  verses  sterling, 
Though  with  a  golden  pen  you  scrawl. 
And  scribble  in  a  berlin.  S/w^i, 

2,  [From  crawl.]    To  creep  like  a  reptile, 

Ainsw. 

Scrawl,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Unskil- 
ful and  inelegant  writing. 

The  left  hand  will  make  such  a  scrawl,  that  it 
will  not  be  legible.  Arbuthnot's  H.  of  J.  Bull. 

Mr.  Wycherly,  hearing  from  me  how  welcome 
his  letters  would  be,  writ  to  you,  in  which  1  in- 
serted my  scrawl.  Pope. 

Scra'wler.  n.s.  [from  scraw/.]  A  clumsy 
and  inelegant  writing. 

ScRAY.  M,  s.  [hirundo  marina.]  A  bird 
called  a  sea-swallow,    Ainsw.  Bailey. 

Scre'able,  adj.  [screabilis,  Lat,]  That 
which  may  be  spit  out.  Bailey. 

To  Screak,  v.  n.  [properly  creak,  or 
shriek,  from  skrige,  Dan,]  To  make  a 
shrill  or  hoarse  noise.  Bailey. 

To  Scream,  v.  n.  [jipeman.  Sax.] 

1,  To  cry  out  shrilly,  as  in  terrour  or  ' 
agony. 

Soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around. 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound 
As  of  a  dame  distress'd,  who  cried  for  aid,  ] 
And  fill'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade.Dry,  , 

The  fearful  matrons  raise  a  screaming  cry,  j 
Old  feeble  men  with  fainter  groans  reply; 
A  jarring  sound  results,  and  mingles  in  the  sky. 

Dryden. 

If  chance  a  mouse  creeps  in  her  sight, 
Can  finely  counterfeit  a  fright ; 
So  sweetly  screams,  if  it  comes  near  her, 
She  ravishes  all  hearts  to  hear  her.  Swijt. 

2,  To  cry  shrilly. 
I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets  cry. 

Shakesp, 

Scream,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  shrill, 
quick,  loud  cry  of  terrour  or  pain. 
Ourchimnies  were  blown  down;  and,  as  they 
say,  , 
Lamentings  heard  i'  the  air,  strange  scream  or 
death.  Shukop. 
Then  flash'd  the  livid  lightning  from  her  eyes, 
And  screams  of  horror  reud  th'  affrighted  skies. 

Pope. 

To  SCREECH,  v.n.  [skrcekia  to  cry.Islan,] 
1.  To  cry  out  as  in  terrour  or  anguish. 
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Screeching  is  an  appetite  of  expelling  that  which 
suddenly  strikes  the  spirits.  Bacon. 

!.  To  cry  as  a  night  owl :  thence  called  a 

screechowl. 
Screech,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

,  Cry  of  horrour  and  anguish. 

,  Harsh  horrid  cry. 

The  birds  obscene,  that 'nightly  flock'd  to  taste, 

With  hollow  screeches  fled  from  the  dire  repast ; 

And  ravenous  dogs,  allur'd  by  scented  blood, 

And  starving  wolves,  ran  howling  to  the  wood. 

Pope. 

ICREE'chowl.  re.  s.  [screech  and  owl.] 
An  owl  that  hoots  in  the  night,  and 
•whose  voice  is  supposed  to  betoken  dan 
ger,  misery,  or  death. 

Deep  night. 
The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire. 
The  time  when  screechowk  cry,  and  bandogs  howl. 

Shakesp 

Let  him  that  will  a  screechowl  ay  be  call'd. 
Go  into  Troy,  and  say  there.  Hector's  dead,  Shak. 

By  the  screechoutl's  dismal  note. 
By  the  black  night-raven's  throat, 
I  charge  thee,  Hob.  Drayton. 

Jupiter,  though  he  had  jogged  the  balance  to 
weigh  down  Turnus,  sent  the  screechowl  to  discou- 
rage him.  Dryden. 

Sooner  shall  screechowk  bask  in  sumiy  day, 
Than  I  forget  my  shepherd's  wonted  love.  Gay. 
CREEN.  n.  s,  [escran,  Fr.] 
Any  thing  that  affords  shelter  or  con- 
cealment. 

Now  near  enough :  your  leavy  screens  throw 
down. 

And  show  like  those  you  are.         Shakesp.  Macb. 

Some  ambitious  men  seem  as  screens  to  princes 
in  matters  of  de.nger  and  envy.  Bacon. 

Our  people,  wlio  transport  themselves,  are  set- 
tled in  those  interjacent  tracts,  as  a  screen  against 
the  insults  of  the  savages.  Swift. 

My  j  uniors  by  a  year. 
Who  wisely  tliought  my  age  a  screen, 
When  death  approach'd,  to  stand  between  ; 
Ihe  screen  remov'd,  their  hearts  are  trembling. 

Swift. 

Any  thing  used  to  exclude  cold  or  light. 

When  there  is  a  screen  between  the  candle  and 
the  eye,  yet  tlie  light  passeth  to  the  paper  whereon 
jne  writeth.  Bacon. 

One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  queen, 
find  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen.Pope. 

Ladies  make  their  old  clothes  into  patchwork 
For  screens  and  stools.  Swift. 

A  riddle  to  sift  sand. 
0  Screen,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  shelter ;  to  conceal ;  to  hide. 
Back'd  with  a  ridge  of  hills. 
That  screen'd  the  fruits  of  th'  earth,  and  seats  of 
men. 

From  cold  Septentrion  blasts.    Milton  s  Par.  Reg. 

A  good  magistrate's  retinue  of  state  screens  him 
from  the  dangers  which  he  is  to  incur  for  the  sake 
of  it.  Attei-bury. 

This  gentle  deed  shall  fairly  be  set  foremost. 
To  screen  the  wild  escapes  of  lawless  passion.  jRou'e. 
.  [Cerno,  crevi,  Lat.]    To  sift ;  to  riddle. 

Lei  the  cases  be  filled  with  natural  earth,  taken 
the  first  half  si^it,  from  just  under  the  turf  of  the 
best  pasture-ground,  mixed  with  one  part  of  very 
mellow  soil  screened.  Evelyn. 

CREW.  n.s.  [scroeve,  Dut.  escrou,  Fr.] 
One  of  the  mechanical  powers,  which  is 
defined  a  right  cylinder  cut  into  a  fur- 
rowed spiral :  of  this  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  male  and  female ;  the  former 
being  cut  convex,  so  that  its  threads  rise 
outwards ;  but  the  latter  channelled  on 
its  concave  side,  so  as  to  receive  the  for- 
mer. Quincj/. 

The  screw  is  a  kind  of  wedge,  that  is  multiplied 
ot  continued  by  a  helical  revolution  about  a  cy- 
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linder,  receiving  its  motion  not  from  any  stroke, 
but  from  a  vectis  at  one  end  of  it. 

Wilkins's  Math.  Magick. 
After  your  apples  are  ground,  connnit  them  to 
the  screui  press,  which  is  the  best. Moitimer's  Hush. 

To  Screw,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  turn  or  move  by  a  screw. 

Some,  when  the  press,  by  utmost  vigour  screjti'd, 
Has  drain'd  the  pulpous  mass,  regale  their  swine 
With  the  dry  refuse.  Phillips. 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  screw. 

We  fail ! 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place, 
And  we'll  not  fail.  Shakesp.  Much. 

To  screw  your  lock  on  the  door,  make  wide 
holes,  big  enough  to  receive  the  shank  of  the  screw. 

Moxon, 

3.  To  deform  by  contortions. 

Sometimes  a  violent  laugliter  screw'd  his  face. 
And  sometimes  ready  tears  dropp'd  down  apace. 

Cowley. 

He  smw'd  his  face  into  a  harden'd  smile. 
And  said,  Sebastian  knew  to  govern  slaves. DrycZ. 

With  screwed  face,  and  doleful  whine,  they  ply 
you  with  senseless  harangues  against  human  in- 
ventions on  the  one  hand,  and  loud  outcries  for  a 
further  reformation  on  the  other.  South. 

Let  others  screw  their  hypocritic  face. 
She  shews  her  grief  in  a  sincerer  place.  Swift. 

4.  To  force ;  to  bring  by  violence. 

He  resolved  to  govern  by  subaltern  ministers, 
who  screwed  up  the  pins  of  power  too  high. 

Howel's  Vocal  Forest. 

No  discourse  can  be,  but  they  will  try  to  turn 
the  tide,  and  draw  it  all  into  their  own  channel ; 
or  they  will  screw  in  here  and  there  some  intima- 
tions of  what  they  said  or  did.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

The  rents  of  land  in  Ireland,  since  they  have 
been  so  enormously  raised  and  screwed  up,  may  be 
computed  to  he  about  two  millions.  Swift. 

5.  To  squeeze ;  to  press. 

6.  To  oppress  by  extortion. 

Our  country  landlords,  by  unmeasurable  screw- 
ing and  racking  their  tenants,  have  already  re- 
duced the  miserable  people  to  a  worse  condition 
than  the  peasants  in  France.  Swift. 

Screw  Tree.  n.  s.  \isora,  Lat.]    A  plant 

of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
To  SCRI  BBLE,  v.a.  [scribo,scribillo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  fill  with  artless  or  worthless  writing. 

How  gird  the  sphere 
With  centrick  and  eccentrick,  scribbled  o'er 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

2,  To  write  without  use  or  elegance :  as, 
he  scribbled  a  pamphlet. 

To  Scri'bble.  v.  n.  To  write  without  care 
or  beauty. 

If  a  man  should  affirm,  that  an  ape,  casually 
meeting  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  falling  to 
scribble,  did  happen  to  write  exactly  the  Leviathan 
of  Hubbes,  would  an  atheist  believe  such  a  story  ? 
And  yet  he  can  easily  digest  thuigs  as  incredible 
as  that.  Bentley. 

If  Maevius  scribble  in  Apollo's  spite. 
There  are  who  judge  still  worse  than  he  can  write. 

Pope. 

Leave  flattery  to  fulsome  dedicators. 
Whom,  when  they  praise,  the  world  believes  no 
more 

Than  when  they  promise  to  give  scribbling  o'er. 

Pope. 

Scri'bble.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  Worth- 
less writing. 

By  solemnly  endeavouring  to  countenance  my 
conjectures,  I  might  be  thought  dogmatical  in  a 
hasty  scribble.  Boyle. 

If  it  struck  the  present  taste,  it  was  soon  tran- 
ferred  into  the  plays  and  current  saibbles  of  the 
week,  and  beca,rhe  an  addition  to  our  language.Sioi. 

Scri'bbler.  n.  s.  [from  scribble.]  A  petty 
author  ;  a  writer  without  worth. 

The  mostcopious  writers  are  the  arrantest  scrifi- 
blers,  and  in  so  much  talking  the  tongue  runs  be- 
fore the  wit.  L'Estrange. 
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The  actors  represent  such  things  as  they  are  ca- 
pable, by  which  they  and  the  scribbler  may  get 
their  living.  Dryden. 

The  scriEfcier.pinch'd  with  hiinger,writes  to  dine. 
And  toyour  genius  must  conform  his  Wne.Granville. 

To  affirm  he  had  cause  to  apprehend  Ihe  same 
treatment  with  his  father,  is  an  improbable  scandal 
flung  upon  the  nation  by  a  few  bigotted  French 
saibblers.  Swijt. 

Nobody  was  concerned  or  surprised,  if  this  or 
that  scribbler  was  proved  a  dunce. 

Letter  to  Pope's  Dunciad. 

Scribe,  n.  s.  [scribe,  Fr.  scriba,  Lat.] 

1.  A  writer. 

Hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poet*, 
cannot 

Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho  ! 
His  love  to  Antony.        Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

My  master,  being  the  scribe  to  himself,  should 
write  the  letter.  Shakesp. 

We  are  not  to  wonder,  if  he  thinks  not  fit  to 
make  any  perfect  and  unerring  scribes.  Grew's  Cos, 

The  following  letter  comes  from  some  notable 
young  female  scribe.  Spectator, 

2.  A  publick  notary.  Ainsworth. 
Scri'mer.  n.  s.  [escrimeur,  Fr.]    A  gla- 
diator ;  a  fencing-master.    Not  in  use. 

The  scrimers  of  their  nation. 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  nor  eye. 
If  you  oppos'd  them.  Shakesp,  Hamlet. 

ScRiNE.  n.s.  [scrinium,  hat,]  A  place 
in  which  writings  or  curiosities  are  re- 
posited. 

Help  then,  O  holy  virgin. 
Thy  weaker  novice  to  perform  thy  will ; 

Lay  forth,  out  of  thine  everlasting  serine, 
The  antique  rolls  which  there  lie  bidden  still. 

Fairy  Qneen, 

Scrip,  n.s.  [sh^eppa,  Island.] 

1.  A  small  bag;  a  satchel. 

Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honourable  re- 
treat; though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with 
scrip  and  scrippape.  Shakesp. 

He'd  in  requital  ope  his  leathern  scrip, 
And  shew  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names. 
Telling  their  strange  and  rigorous  faculties.  MiU, 

2,  [From  .icriptio,  Lat.  as  it  seems.]  A 
schedule  ;  a  small  writing. 

Call  them  man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip. 

Shakesp. 

Bills  of  exchange  cannot  pay  our  debts  abroad, 
till  scnps  of  paper  can  be  made  current  coin.Locke. 

Scri'ppage.  n,  s.  [from  scrip.]  That 
which  is  contained  in  a  scrip.  Diet. 

Scri'ptory.  adj.  [scriptorius,  Lat.] 
Written ;  not  orally  delivered.  Swift. 

ScRi'PTURAL.  adj.  [from  scripture,]  Con- 
tained in  the  Bible ;  biblical. 

Creatures,  the  scripttiral  use  of  that  word  de- 
termines it  sometimes  to  men.  Atterbury, 

SCRI  PTURE,  n,  s.  [scriptura,  Lat.] 

1.  Writing. 

It  is  not  only  remembered  in  many  scriptures, 
but  famous  for  the  death  and  overthrow  of  Cras- 
SU3.  Raleigh. 

2.  Sacred  writing ;  the  Bible. 

With  us  there  is  never  any  time  bestowed  in 
divine  service,  without  the  reading  of  a  great  part 
of  the  holy  scripture,  which  we  account  a  thing 
most  necessary.  tT-^i,^~ 


Hooker, 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose : 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek.  Shakesp. 

There  is  not  any  action  which  a  man  ought  to 
do,  or  to  forbear,  but  the  scripture  will  give  him  a 
clear  precept,  or  prohibition,  for  it.  South. 

Forbear  any  discourse  of  other  spirits,  till  his 
reading  the  scripture  history  put  him  upon  that 
enquiry.  Locke, 

Scripture  proof  was  never  the  taient  of  these 
men,  and  'tis  no  wonder  they  are  foiled. ^(terfcury. 

Why  are  scripture  maxims  put  upon  us  without 
taking  notice'of  scripture  examples,  that  lie  cross 
them?'  Atterbury, 
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The  Author  of  nature  and  the  scriptures  has  ex- 
pressly enjoined,  that  he  who  will  not  work  shall 
not  eat.  Seed's  Sermons 

ScRi'VENER.  U.S.  [scrivano,  Lat.] 

1.  One  who  draws  contracts. 

We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well : 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here, 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener. 

Shakesp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

2.  One  whose  business  is  to  place  money 
at  interest. 

How  happy  in  his  low  degree. 
Who  leads  a  quiet  country  life. 
And  from  the  griping  scrivener  free  !  Dry.  Horace 
I  am  reduced  to  beg  and  borrow  from  scrivener. 
and  usurers,  that  suck  the  heart  and  blood. 

Arhuthnoi's  Hist,  of  ' J.  Bull 
SCROFULA,  n.  s.  [from  scrofa,  Lat.  a 
sow,  as  A  depravation  of  the 

humours  of  the  body,  which  breaks  out 
in  sores,  commonly  called  the  king's 
evil. 

If  matter  in  the  milk  dispose  to  coagulation,  it 
produces  a  scrofula.  ]Viseman  of  Tumours. 

Scro'fulous.  flrf/.  [from  scro/w/a.]  Dis- 
eased with  the  scrofula. 

Scrofulous  persons  can  never  be  duly  nourished  ; 
for  such  as  have  tumours  in  the  parotides  often 
have  them  in  the  pancreas  and  niesenlery. 

Arhuthiiot  on  Aliments. 

English  consumptions  generally  proceed  from  s 
scrofulous  disposition.  Arbuthnot. 

What  would  become  of  the  race  of  men  in  tlie 
next  age,  if  we  had  nothing  to  trust  to,  beside  the 
scrofulous  consumptive  production  furnished  by 
our  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  ?  Swift. 

Scroll,  m.  s.  [supposed  by  Minshew  to 
be  corrupted  from  roll ;  by  Skinner  de 
rived  from  an  escroiielle  given  by  the  he- 
ralds :  whence  parchment,  wrapped  up 
into  a  resembling  form,  has  the  same 
name.  It  may  be  observed,  that  a  gaol- 
er's list  of  prisoners  is  escrow.]  A  writ- 
ing wrapped  up. 

His  chamber  all  was  hang'd  about  with  rolls. 
And  old  records  from  ancient  times  deriv'd  ; 
Some  made  in  books,  some  in  long  parchment 
scrolls, 

That  were  all  worm-eaten,  and  full  of  canker  holes. 

Spenser. 

We'll  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead. 
Gracing  the  sooH,  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss, 
AVith  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings.  Sha. 

Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name,  which  is 
thought  fit  through  all  Athens  to  play  in  our  inter- 
lude. Shakesp. 

A  Numidian  priest,  bellowing  out  certain  super- 
stitious charms,  cast  divers  scrolls  of  paper  on  each 
side  the  way,  wherein  he  cursed  and  banned  the 
Christians.  Knolles. 

He  drew  forth  a  scroll  of  parchment,  and  deli- 
vered it  to  our  foremast  man.  Bacon. 

Such  follow  him,  as  shall  be  register'd  ; 
Part  good,  part  bad  :  of  bad  the  longer  scroll.Milt. 

With  this  epistolary  scroll, 
Receive  the  partner  of  my  inmost  soul.  Prior. 

Yet,  if  he  wills,  may  change  or  spoil  the  whole  ; 
May  take  ^on  beauteous,  mystick,  starry  roll. 
And  burn  it  like  an  useless  parchment  scro/i.P7-i(w. 

ScROYLE.  n.s.  [This  word  I  remember 
only  in  Shakespeare :  it  seems  derived 
from  fScro?ie//e,Fr.  a  scrofulous  swelling ; 
as  he  calls  a  mean  fellpw  a  scab  from  his 
itch,  or  a  patch  from  his  raggedness.]  A 
mean  fellow;  a  rascal:  a  wretch. 

The  scroyles  of  Anglers  flout  you  kings. 
And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements. 
As  in  a  theatre.  Shakesp.  King  John. 

Fo  SCRUB.  V.  a.  [schrobben,  Dut.]  To  rub 
hard  with  something  coarse  and  rough. 
Such  wrinkles  as    skilful  hand  would  draw 
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For  an  old  grandam  ape,  when  with  a  grace 

She  sits  at  squat,  and  scrubs  her  leathern  face.Din/. 

She  never  would  lay  aside  the  use  of  brooms 
and  scrubbing  brushes.  Arbuthnot. 

Now  Moll  had  whirl'd  her  mop  with  dext'rous 
airs, 

Prepar'd  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs.  Sw'ft. 

Scrub,  n.  s.  [fi-om  the  verb.] 

1.  A  mean  fellow,  either  as  he  is  supposed 
to  scrub  himself  for  the  itch,  or  as  he  is 
employed  in  the  mean  offices  of  scouring 
away  dirt. 

2.  Any  thing  mean  or  despicable. 

With  a  dozen  large  vessels  my  vault  shall  be 
stor'd  ; 

No  little  scrub  joint  shall  come  on  my  board.Suii/t. 

3.  A  worn-out  broom.  Ainsworth. 
Scru'bbed.  ladj.  [scrubet,  Dan.]  Mean ; 
Scku'bby.    j  vile;   worthless;  dirty; 

sorry. 

I  gave  it  to  a  youth, 
A  kind  of  boy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy. 
No  higher  than  thyself.  Shakesp.  Merch.  of  Venice, 

The  scrubbiest  cur  in  all  the  pack 
Can  set  the  mastiff  on  your  back.  Sioift, 

The  scene  a  wood,  produc'd  no  more 
Than  a  few  scrubby  trees  before.  Swift. 
Scruff,  n.  s.  The  same,  I  suppose,  with 
scurf,  by  a  metathesis  usual  in  pronun- 
ciation. 

SCRUPLE,  n.s.  [scrupule,  Fr.  scrupulus, 
Lat.] 

1 .  Doubt ;  difficulty  of  determination ;  per- 
plexity ;  generally  about  minute  things 

Macduff,  this  noble  passion. 
Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples,  reconcil'd  my  tbouglits 
To  your  good  truth.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Nothing  did  more  fill  foreign  nations  with  ad 
miiation  of  his  succession,  than  the  consent  of  all 
estates  of  England  for  the  receiving  of  the  king 
without  the  least  scruple,  pause,  or  question.  Bac. 

For  the  matter  of  your  confession,  let  it  be  se- 
vere and  serious  ;  but  yet  so  as  it  may  be  without 
any  inordinate  anxiety,  and  unnecessary  scruples, 
which  only  entangle  the  soul.  Taylor. 

Men  make  no  scruple  to  conclude,  that  those 
propositions,  of  whose  knowledge  they  can  find 
in  themselves  no  original,  were  certainly  the  im- 
press of  God  and  nature  upon  their  minds,  and 
not  taught  them  by  any  one  else.  Locke. 

2.  Twenty  grains;  the  third  part  of  a 
dram. 

Milk  one  ounce,  oil  of  vitriol  a  scruple,  doth  co- 
agulate the  milk  at  the  bottom,  where  the  vitriol 
goeth.  Bacon. 

3.  Proverbially,  any  small  quantity. 

Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  e.\cellence  ; 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor.S/ia/c.  Meas.for  Me. 

To  Scruple,  j^.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
doubt ;  to  hesitate. 

He  scrupled  not  to  eat 
Against  his  better  knowledge  ;  not  deceiv'd. 
But  fondly  overcome  with  female  cliarms. 

Milton's  Par,  Lost. 
Scru'pler.    n.  s,    [from  scruple.]  A 
doubter ;  one  who  has  scruples. 

The  scruples  which  many  publick  ministers 
would  make  of  the  worthiness  of  parents  to  have 
their  children  baptized,  forced  such  questioned 
parents,who  did  not  believe  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing their  children  baptized  by  such  scruplers,  to 
carry  their  children  unto  other  ministers. 

&)-aunt's  Bills  of  Mortality, 

ScRUPULo'siTY.  n.s.  [from  scrupulous.] 
1 .  Doubt ;  minute  and  nice  doubtfulness. 

The  one  sort  they  warned  to  take  heed,  that 
scrupulosity  did  not  make  them  rigorous  in  giving 
unadvised  sentence  against  their  brethren  which 
were  free  ;  the  other,  that  they  did  not  become 
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scandalous,  by  abusing  therr  liberty  and  freedom 
to  the  offence  of  their  weak  brethren,  which  were 
scrupulous.  Hooker. 

So  careful,  even  to  scrupulosity, yf  ere  they  to  keep 
their  sabbath,  that  they  must  not  only  have  a  time 
to  prepare  them  for  that,  but  a  further  time  also  to 
prepare  them  for  their  very  preparations.  South, 

2.  Fear  of  acting  in  any  manner ;  tender- 
ness of  conscience. 

The  first  sacrilege  is  looked  on  with  horror ;  but 
when  they  have  made  the  breach,  their  scrupulo- 
sity soon  retires.  Decay  of  Piety. 

ScRu'puLOUs.  adj.  [scrupuleux,  Fr.  scru- 
pulosus,  Lat.  from  scruple,] 

1.  Nicely  doubtful ;  hard  to  satisfy  in  de- 
terminations of  conscience. 

They  warned  them,  that  they  did  not  become 
scandalous,  by  abusing  their  liberty  to  the  offence 
of  their  weak  brethren,  which  were  scrupuhu.s. 

Hooker, 

Some  birds,  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  whose 
blood  is  cold  as  fishes,  and  their  flesh  is  so  like  in 
taste,  that  the  scrupulous  are  allowed  them  on  fish- 
days.  Locke. 

2.  Given  to  objections ;  captious. 
Equality  of  two  domestick  pow'rs 

Breeds  scrupulous  faction.S/iafc.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 
Nice;  doubtful. 

As  the  cause  of  a  war  ought  to  be  just,  so  the 
justice  of  that  cause  ought  to  be  evident ;  not  ob- 
scure, not  scrupulous.  Bacon, 
4,  Careful ;  vigilant ;  cautious. 

I  have  been  the  more  scrupulous  and  wary,  in 
regard  the  inferences  from  these  observations  are 
of  importance.  Woodward, 

ScRu'puLOUSLY.  odv.  [from  scrupulous.]  « 
Carefully ;  nicely  ;  anxiously. 

The  tluty  consists  not  scrupulously  in  minutes  ji 

and  half  hours.                                     Taylor,  )ji 

Henry  V.  manifestly  derived  his  courage  from  1 

his  piety,  and  was  scrupulously  careful  not  to  as-  i 

cribe  the  success  of  it  to  hiraseif.  Addison's  Freeh,  i 

Scru'pulousness.  n.  s.   [from  scrupu-  |j 
lous.]    The  state  of  being  scrupulous,  ij 
Scru'table.  adj.    [from  scrutor,  Lat.]  | 
Discoverable  by  inquiry. 

Shall  we  think  God  so  scrutable,  or  ourselves  so 
penetrating,  that  none  of  his  secrets  can  escape  us? 

Decay  of  Piety, 

Scruta'tion.  n.s.  [scrutor,Lat.]  Search ; 
examination;  enquiry.  Diet. 

Scruta'tor.  n.  s.  [scrutateur,  Fr.  from 
scrutor,  Lat.]  Enquirer ;  searcher ;  ex- 
aminer. 

In  process  of  time,  from  being  a  simple  scrutator, 
an  archdeacon  became  to  have  jurisdiction  more 
amply.  Ayliffe, 

Scrutineer,  n.s.  [scrutator,  Lat]  A 
searcher ;  an  examiner. 
To  Scru'tinize.  1  V.  a.  [from  scrutini/.] 
To  Scru'tiny.    j    To  search;  to  exa- 
mine. 

The  conipromissarii  should  chuse  according  to 
the  votes  of  such,  whose  votes  they  were  obliged 
to  scrutinize.  Aylife. 
Scru'tinous.  adj.  [from  scrutiny/,]  Cap- 
tious ;  full  of  enquiries.  A  word  little 
used. 

Age  is  froward,  uneasy,  serutmoits, 
Hard  to  be  pleas'd,  and  parsimonous.  Denham. 

SCRU  TINY.  n.  s.  [scrutinium,  Lat.]  En- 
quiry ;  search ;  examination  with  nicety. 

In  the  scrutinies  for  righteousness  and  judgment, 
when  it  is  inquired  whether  such  a  person  be  a 
good  man  or  no,  the  meaning  is  not,  what  does 
he  believe  or  hope,  but  what  be  loves.  I| 
Taylor's  Rule  of  Living  Holy,  jl 
I  thought  thee  worth  my  nearer  view  U 


And  narrower  scrutiny,  that  1  might  learn 
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tn  what  degree  or  meaning  thou  art  call'd 

rhe  Son  of  God.  Milton's  Farad.  Regained. 

They  that  have  designed  exactness  and  deep 
icrutiny,  have  taken  some  one  part  of  nature.  Hate. 

Their  difference  to  measure,  and  to  reach, 
Eleason  well  rectified  must  nature  teach  ; 
\.nd  these  high  scrutinies  are  subjects  fit 
For  man's  all-searching  and  enquiring  wit.  Denh. 

We  are  admonished  of  want  of  charity  towards 
)thers,  and  want  of  a  christian  scrutiny  and  exami- 
lation  into  ourselves.  L'Esirange. 

When  any  argument  of  great  importance  is 
nanaged  with  that  warmth  which  a  serious  con- 
action  of  it  generally  inspires,  somewhat  may 
;asily  escape,  even  from  a  wary  pen,  which  will 
lot  bear  the  test  of  a  severe  scrutiny.  Atterbury. 

These,  coming  not  within  ihescrutiny  of  human 
lenses,  cannot  be  examined  by  them,  or  attested 
jy  any  body.  Locke. 
jrxjtoi're.  W.J.  \for  scritoire,  or  esa'i- 
toire.}   A  case  of  drawers  for  writings. 

I  locked  up  these  papers  in  my  scrutoire,  and 
my  scrutoire  cam? to  be  unlocked.  Prior. 
J  ScRUZE.  V.  a.  [perhaps  from  screw. 
This  word,  though  now  disused  by 
writers,  is  still  preserved,  at  least  in  its 
corruption,  to  scrouge,  in  the  London 
jargon.]    To  squeeze  ;  to  compress. 

Though  up  he  caught  him  'twixt  liis  puissant 
hands, 

(Vnd  having  scruz'd  out  of  his  carrion  corse 
The  loathful  life,  now  loos'd  from  sinful  bands, 

U  pon  his  shoulders  carried  him.       Fairy  Queen. 

)  SCUD.  V.  n.  [squittire,  Ital.  skutta, 

Swed.  skictur  swift.  Island.]    To  fly ; 

to  run  away  with  precipitation. 
The  vote  was  no  sooner  passed,  but  away  they 

xudded  to  the  next  lake.  L'Estrange. 
The  frighted  satyrs,  that  in  woods  delight, 

Now  into  plains  with  prick'd-up  ears  take  flight ; 

!\.nd  scudding  thence,  while  they  their  horn-feet 

ply. 

\bout  their  sires  the  little  sylvans  cry.  Dryden. 
Away  the  frighted  spectre  scuds, 
And  leaves  my  lady  in  the  suds.  Swift, 
y  Scu'ddle.  v.  n.  [from  scudJ]  To 
run  with  a  kind  of  affected  haste  or  pre- 
cipitation. A  low  word :  commonly 
pronounced  scuttle. 

iu'ffle.  n.  s.  [This  word  is  derived  by 
Skinner  from  shuffle.}  A  confused 
quarrel ;  a  tumultuous  broil. 

His  captain's  heart, 
'.n  the  scuffles  of  great  fights,  hath  burst 
rhe  buckles  on  his  breast.    Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

Avowed  atheists,  placing  themselves  in  the  seat 
)f  the  scorner,  take  much  pleasing  divertiseraeut, 
)y  deriding  our  eager  scuffles  about  that  which 
hey  think  nothing.  Decay  cf  Piety. 

The  dog  leaps  upilVi  the  serpent,  and  tears  it  to 
lieces  ;  but  in  the  sciffle  the  cradle  happened  to 
)e  overturned.  L'Estrange. 

Popish  ^missionaries  mix  themselves  in  these 
iark  scrffles,  and  animate  the  mob  to  such  out- 
ages and  insults.  Addison. 
)  Scu'ffle.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
fight  confusedly  and  tumultuously. 

1  must  confess  I've  seen  in  former  days 
The  best  knights  in  the  world,  and  scuffled  in  some 
frays.  Drayton. 

A  gallant  man  would  rather  fight  to  great  dis- 
idvantages  inj  the  field,  in  an  orderly  way,  than 
cuffle  with  anundisciplined  rabble.  King  Charles. 

>SCULK.  v.n.  [sculcke,  Dan.]  To 
lurk  in  hiding-places ;  to  lie  close. 

It  has  struck  on  a  sudden  into  such  a  reputa- 
lon,  that  it  scorns  any  longer  to  sculk,  but  owns 
tself  publickly.  Government  of  the  Tmgue. 

Fearing  to  be  seen,  within  a  bed 
3f  coleworts  he  conceal'd  his  wily  head  ; 
There  scui/c'(i  till  afternoon,  and  watch'd  his  tfcne. 

Dryden, 

My  prophets  and  my  sophists  nnish'd  here 
Their  civil  efforts  of  the  verbal  war : 

Vol.  II. 


Not  so  my  rabbins  and  logicians  yield  ; 

Retiring  still  they  combat ;  from  the  field 

Of  open  arms  unwilling  they  depart. 

And  sculk  behind  the  subterfuge  of  art.  Prior. 

No  news  of  Phyl !  the  bridegroom  came. 
And  thought  his  bride  had  sculk'd  for  shame  ; 
Because  her  father  us'd  to  say. 
The  girl  had  such  a  bashful  way.  Swift. 
Scu'lker.  w.  s.  [from  scmZA:.]  Alurker; 
one  that  hides  himself  for  shame  or  mis- 
chief. 

Scull,  n.  s.  [It  is  derived  by  Skinner 
from  shell,  in  some  provinces  called 
shuU  ;  as  testa,  and  teste  or  tete  signify 
the  head.  Mr.  Lye  observes  more  satis- 
factorily, that  skola  is  in  Islandick  the 
skull  of  an  animal.] 

1 .  The  bone  which  incases  and  defends 
the  brain  ;  tlie  arched  bone  of  the  head. 

Fractures  of  the  scull  are  at  all  times  very  dan- 
gerous, as  the  brain  becomes  affected  from  the 
pressure.  Sharp. 

2.  A  small  boat ;  a  cockboat.  [See 
Sculler.] 

3.  One  who  rows  a  cockboat. 
Likecaitiif  vile,  that  for  misdeed 

Rides  with  his  face  to  rump  of  steed  ; 

Or  rowing  scull,  he's  fain  to  love. 

Look  one  way  and  another  move.  Hudibras. 

4.  [j-ceole.  Sax.  an  assembly.]  In  Mil- 
ton's style,  a  shoal  or  vast  multitude  of 
fish. 

Each  bay 

With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals 
Of  fish,  that  with  tlieir  fins  and  shining  scales 
Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea.  Milton. 

Scu'llcap.  n.  s.  [scull  and  cap.] 

1 .  A  headpiece. 

2.  A  nightcap. 

Scu'ller.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  I  know 
not  the  etymology.  Skiola  is,  in 
Islandick,  a  vessel ;  and  escueille,  in 
French,  a  dish.] 

1.  A  cockboat ;  a  boat  in  which  there  is 
but  one  rower. 

Her  soul  already  was  consign'd  to  fate, 
And  shiv'ring  in  the  leaky  sculler  sate.  Dryden. 

They  hire  the  sculler,  and,  when  once  abroad. 
Grow  sick,  and  damn  the  climate  like  a  lord. Pope. 

One  that  rows  a  cockboat. 
Scu'llery.  n.  s:  [from  skiola  a  vessel, 
Island,  or  escueille,  Fr.  a  dish.]  The 
place  where  common  utensils,  as  kettles 
or  dishes  are  cleaned  and  kept. 

Pyreicus  was  famous  for  counterfeiting  base 
things,  as  pitchers,  a  scullery,  and  setting  rogues 
together  by  the  ears.  Peacham. 
Scu'llion.  n.  s.  [from  escueille,  Fr.  a 
dish.]  The  lowest  domestick  servant, 
that  washes  the  kettles  and  the  dishes 
in  the  kitchen. 

I  must, likeawhore,unpackmjheart  with  words. 
And  fall  a-cursiiig  like  a  very  drab, 
A  scullion,  fye  upon 't !  fob  !  about  my  brain. 

Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

If  the  gentleman  hath  Iain  there,  get  the  cook, 
the  stable-men,  and  the  scullion,  to  stand  in  his 
way.  Swift. 

To  Sculp,  v.  a.  [sculpo,  Lat.  sculper, 
Fr.]  To  carve ;  to  engrave.   A  word  not 
in  use. 

O  that  the  tenor  of  my  just  complaint 
Were  sculpt  with  steel  on  rocks  of  adamant !  Saiuh 

Scu'lptile.  adj.  [sculpiilis,  Lat.]  Made 
by  carving. 

In  a  silver  medal  is  upon  one  side  Moses  horned, 


and  on  the  reverse  the  commandment  against 
sculptile  images.  Brown. 

Scu'lptor.  w.  s.  [sculptor,  Lat.  sculp- 
teur,  Fr.]  A  carver ;  one  who  cuts 
wood  or  stone  into  images. 

Thy  shape's  in  ev'ry  part 
So  clean,  as  might  instruct  the  sculptor's  art.  Dryd. 

The  Latin  poets  give  the  epithets  of  trijidum 
and  trisulcum  to  the  thunderbolt,  from  the  sculp- 
tors and  painters  that  lived  before  them,  that  had 
given  it  three  forks.  Addison. 

Scu'lpture.  n.  s.  [sculptura,  Lat.  sculp- 
ture, Fr.] 

1 .  The  art  of  carving  wood,  or  hewing 
stone,  into  images. 

Then  sculpture  and  her  sister  arts  revive. 
Stones  Icap'd  to  form  and  rocks  began  to  live. Pope. 

2.  Carved  work. 

Nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  freeze  with  bossy  icnlpture  graven. Mi/t. 
There  too,  in  living  scu/yture,  might  be  seen 
The  mad  affection  of  the  Cretan  queen.  Dryden. 

3.  The  art  of  engraving  on  copper. 
To  Scu'lpture.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  cut ;  to  engrave. 

Gold,  silver,  ivory  vases  sculptur'd  high. 
There  are  who  have  not.  Pope. 

Scum.  n.  s.  [escume,  Fr.  schiuma,  Ital, 
skum,  Dan.  schuym,  Dut.] 

1.  That  which  rises  to  the  top  cf  any 
liquor. 

The  rest  had  several  ofiices  assign'd  ; 
Some  to  remove  the  scum  as  it  did  rise. 
Others  to  bear  the  same  away  did  mind. 
And  others  it  did  use  according  to  his  kind.  F.  Qu. 

The  salt  part  of  the  water  doth  partly  rise  into 
a  scum  on  the  top,  and  partly  goeth  into  a  sedi- 
ment in  the  bottom.  Bacon. 

Gather'd  like  scum,  and  settled  to  itself. 
Self-fed  and  self-consum'd.         ^  Milton. 

Away,  ye  scum. 
That  still  rise  upmost  when  the  nation  boils.  Dryd. 

They  mix  a  med'cinc,  to  foment  their  limbs. 
With  scim  that  on  the  molten  silver  swims,  Dryd. 

2.  The  dross  ;  the  refuse  ;  the  recrement ; 
that  part  which  is  to  be  thrown  away. 

There  flocked  unto  him  all  the  scum  of  the  Irish 
out  of  all  places,  that  ere  long  he  had  a  mighty 
army.  Spenser. 

Some  forty  gentlemen  excepted,  had  we  the 
very  scum  of  tlie  world,  sucli  as  their  friends 
thought  it  an  exceeding  good  gain  to  be  dis- 
charged of.  italeigh's  Essays. 

1  told  thee  what  would  come 
Of  all  thy  vapouring,  base  scum.  Hudibras. 
The  Scythian  and  Egyptian  scum 
I     Had  almost  ruin'd  Rome.  Roscommon. 
You'll  find,  in  these  hereditary  tales. 
Your  ancestors  the  scum  of  broken  jails.  Dryd.Juv. 

The  great  and  innocent  are  insulted  by  the  scum 
and  refuse  of  the  people.       Addison's  Freeholder. 
To  Scum.   v.  a.   [from  the  noun.]  To 
clear  off  the  scum :  commonly  written 
and  spoken  skim. 

A  second  multitude 
Severing  each  kind,  and  scumm'd  the  bullion  dross. 

Milton. 

Hear,  ye  sullen  pow'rs  below  ; 
Hear,  ye  taskers  of  the  dead  ! 

You  that  boiling  cauldrons  blow. 
You  that  scum  the  molten  lead  '.Dryd.and  Lee's  Oed. 

What  corns  swim  upon  the  top  of  the  brine, 
scum  off.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Scu'mber.  n.s.  [from  scum.]  The  dung 
of  a  fox.  Ainsworth. 
Scu  MMER.  n.  s.  [escumoir,  Fr.]  A 
vessel  with  which  liquor  is  scummed, 
commonly  called  a  skimmer. 
Scu'ppER  Holes,  n.  s.  [schoepen,  Dut. 
to  draw  off.]  In  a  ship,  small  holes  on 
the  deck,  through  which  water  is  car- 
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ried  into  the  sea.  The  leathers  over 
those  holes  are  called  scupper  leathers  ; 
and  the  nails  with  which  they  are  fas- 
tened, scupper  nails.  Bailey. 

The  blood  at  scupper  holes  run  out.  Ward. 

Scurf,  n.  s.  [j-cujip,  Sax.  skarfa.  Island. 
skurff,  Dan.  skorf,  Swed.  schorft,  Dut.] 

1.  A  kind  of  dry  miliary  scab. 
Her  crafty  head  was  altogether  bald. 

And,  as  in  hate  of  honourable  eld, 

Was  overgrown  with  scur/' and  filthy  scald.  F.Que. 

The  virtue  of  his  hands 
Was  lost  among  Pactolus'  sands. 
Against  whose  torrent  while  he  swims, 
The  golden  scurf  peels  off  his  limbs.  Swift. 

2.  A  soil  or  stain  adherent. 

Then  are  they  happy,  when  by  length  of  time 
The  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime. 
No  speck  is  left.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  thing  sticking  on  the  surface, 

Tliere  stood  a  hill,  whose  grisly  top 
Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf.  Milton. 

Upon  throwing  in  a  stone,  the  water  boils  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  are  seen  little  fleaks  of  scurf 
rising  up.  Addison. 

Scu'rfiness,   n.  s.  [from  scurf.]  The 

state  of  being  scurfy, 
Scu'rril.  adj.   [scurrilis,  Lat.]  Low; 

mean  ;   grossly  opprobrious ;  lewdly 

jocose. 

With  him  Patroclus, 
Upon  a  lazy  bed,  the  live-lone-day 
Breaks  scuml  jests.  Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Nothing  conduces  more  to  letters  than  to  exa- 
mine the  writings  of  the  ancients,  provided  the 
plagues  of  judging  and  pronouncing  against  them 
be  away;  such  as  envy,  bitterness,  precipitation, 
impudence,  and  scun-il  scoffing.        Ben  Jomon. 

Thou  mov'st  me  more  by  barely  naming  him. 
Than  all  thy  foul  unmanner'd  scumi  taunts.  Dryd. 
Scurri'lity.  n.  s.  [scurrility,  Fr.  scur- 
rilitas,  Lat.]    Crossness  of  reproach ; 
lewdness  of  jocularity ;  mean  buffoonery. 

Good  master  Holofernes,  purge ;  so  it  shall 
please  you  to  abrogate  scumlity.  Shakesp. 

Banish  scutrility  and  profaneness,  and  restrain 
the  licentious  insolence  of  poets.  Dryden. 
Scu'rrilous.  adj.  [scurrilis,  Lat.] 
Grossly  opprobrious;  using  such  lan- 
guage as  only  the  licence  of  a  buffoon 
can  warrant ;  lewdly  jocular ;  vile  ;  low. 
Scurrilous  and  more  than  satyrical  immodesty. 

Hooker. 

Let  him  approach  singing.  Forewarn  him  that 
he  use  no  scurrilous  words  in's  tunes. 

Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

How  often  is  a  person,  whose  intentions  are  to 
do  good  by  the  works  he  publishes,  treated  in  as 
scurrilous  a  manner  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  to 
mankind  ?  Addison's  Freeholder. 

Their  characters  have  been  often  treated  witk 
the  utmost  barbarity  and  injustice  by  scurrilous 
and  enraged  orators.  Swift. 

Scu'rrilously,  adv.  [from  scurrilous.] 
With  gross  reproach;  with  low  buf- 
foonery ;  with  lewd  merriment. 

Such  men  there  are,  who  have  written  scurri- 
Jousiy  against  me,  without  any  provocation.  Dryd. 

It  is  barbarous  incivility,  scurrilously  to  sport 
with  that  which  others  count  religion.  Tillotson. 

Scu'rrilousness.  n.  s.  [from  scurri- 
lous.] Scurrility  ;  baseness  of  manners. 

Scu'rvily.  adv.  [from  sctirvi/.]  Vilely; 
basely ;  coarsely.  It  is  seldom  used 
but  in  a  ludicrous  sense. 

Look  i'  your  glass  now. 
And  see  how  scurvily  that  countenance  shews  ; 
You  would  be  loth  to  own  it.  Ben  Jonson's  Cataline. 

This  alters  the  whole  complexion  of  an  action, 
that  would  otherwise  look  but  very  scurvily,  and 
makes  it  perfect.  South. 
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The  clergy  were  never  more  learned,  or  so  scur- 
vily treated.  Swift. 
Scu'rvy,  n.  s.  [from  scurf. ,  This  word 
was,  I  believe,  originally  an  adjective.] 

The  scurvy  \s  a  distemper  of  the  inhabitants  of 
cold  countries,  and  amongst  those  such  as  inhabit 
marshy,  fat,  low,  moist  soils,  near  stagnating  water, 
fresh  or  salt ;  invading  chiefly  in  the  winter  such  as 
are  sedentary,  or  live  upon  salted  or  smoaked 
flesh  and  fish,  or  quantities  of  unfermented  farina- 
ceous vegetables,  and  drink  bad  water.  Arbuthnot. 

Scu'rvy.  adj.  [from  scurf,  scurfy,  scurvy.] 

1.  Scabbed ;  covered  with  scabs ;  dis- 
eased with  the  scurvy. 

Whatsoever  man  be  scurvy  or  scabbed. 

Lev.  xxi.  20. 

2.  Vile ;  bad ;  sorry ;  worthless  ;  con- 
temptible ;  offensive. 

I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy  ; 
Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler.  Shakesp. 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  to  a  man's 
funeral.  Shakesp. 

He  spoke  scurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Against  your  honour.  Shakesp. 

A  crane,  which  is  but  scurvy  meat,  lays  but 
two  eggs.  Cheyne. 

It  would  be  convenient  to  prevent  the  excess 
of  drink,  with  that  scurvy  custom  of  taking  to- 
bacco. Swift. 

Scu'rvygrass.  n.  s.  [scurvy  and  grass ; 
cochlearia,  Lat.]  The  spoonvvort.  A 
plant.  Miller. 

'ScusES.    For  excuses. 

I  shifted  him  away, 
And  laid  good  'senses  on  your  ecstasy. Shak.Othello. 

ScuT.  n.  s.  [skott,  Island.]  The  tail  of 
those  animals  whose  tails  are  very  short, 
as  a  hare. 

In  the  hare  it  is  aversely  seated,  and  initsdis- 
tension  inclines  unto  the  coccix  or  scut. 

Brmm's  Vulg.  Err. 

He  fled  to  earth,  but  first  it  cost  him  dear; 
He  left  his  scut  behind,  and  half  an  ear.  Swift. 

Scu'tcheon.  n.  s.  [scuccione,  Ital.  from 
scutum,  Lat.]  The  shield  represented 
in  heraldry ;  the  ensigns  armorial  of  a 
family.    See  Escutcheon. 

And  thereto  had  she  that  scutcheon  of  her  de- 
sires, supported  by  certain  badly  diligent  minis- 
ters. Sidney. 

Yourscutcheons,  and  your  signs  of  conquest,shall 
Hang  in  what  place  j-ou  please.  Shak.Ant.  and  Cleo. 

Honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon.   Shakesp.  Hen.  IV. 

The  chiefs  about  their  necks  the  scutcheons  wore, 
With  orient  pearls  and  jewels  powder'd  o'er.Dryd. 

Scu'tellated.  adj.  [scutella,  Lat.] 
Divided  into  small  surfaces. 

It  seems  part  of  the  scutellated  bone  of  a  stur- 
geon, being  flat,  of  a  porous  or  cellular  constitu- 
tion. Woodward. 

Scu'tiform.    adj.    [scutiformis,  Lat] 

Shaped  like  a  shield. 
Scu  ttle,  n.  s.   [scutella,  Lat.  scutell, 

Celt.  Ainsworth.] 

1 .  A  wide  shallow  basket,  so  named  from  a 
dish  or  platter  which  it  resembles  inform. 

A  scuttle  or  skrein  to  rid  soil  fro'  the  corn. Tusser. 
The  earth  and  stones  they  are  fain  to  carry 
from  under  their  feet  in  scuttles  and  baskets. 

Hakewill  on  Providence. 

2.  A  small  grate. 

To  the  hole  in  the  door  have  a  small  scuttle,  to 
keep  in  what  mice  are  there.       Mortimer's  Husb. 

3.  [From  scud.]    A  quick  pace ;  a  short 

run ;  a  pace  of  affected  precipitation. 

This  is  properly  scuddle. 

She  went  with  an  easy  scuttle  out  of  the  shop. 

Spectator. 

To  Scu'ttle.  v.n.  [from  scud  or  scuddle.] 
To  run  with  affected  precipitation. 
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The  old  fellow  jcuff/ed  out  of  the  room.  Arbuth. 
To  Sdeign.  v.  a.  [Spenser.  Sdcgnare, 
Ital.    Milton,  for  disdain.] 

Lifted  up  so  high, 
I  sdeign'd  subjection.  Milton, 

Sde'ignful.    adj.    Contracted  for  rfii- 
dainful. 

They  now,  puft  up  with  sdeignful  insolence. 
Despise  the  brood  of  blessed  sapience.  Spenser. 
SEA.  n.  s.  [ysz,  Sax.  see,  or  zee,  Dut.] 

1.  The  ocean;  the  water,  opposed  to  the 
land. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?  No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
Thy  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine, 
]Making  the  green  one  red.       ShaJ-cesp.  Macbeth, 

The  rivers  run  into  the  sea.  Carew.' 

He  made  the'  sea,  and  all  that  is  therein. 

Exodus,  XX.  11. 

So  do  the  winds  and  thunders  cleanse  the  air. 
So  working  seas  settle  and  purge  the  wine.  Dailies, 

Amphibious  between  sea  and  land, 
The  river  horse.  Milton. 

Some  leviathan, 
Haply  slumb'ring  on  the  Norway  foam. 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder'd  skiff 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell. 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind, 
Moors  by  bis  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea.  Milton. 

Small  fragments  of  shells,  broken  by  storms  on 
some  shores,  are  used  for  manuring  of  sea  land. 

Woodu'ard. 

They  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
sail.  Arbuthnot. 

Sea  racing  dolphins  are  train'd  for  our  motion. 
Moony  tides  swelling  to  roll  us  ashore.  Dryd.  Alb, 

But  like  a  rock  unraov'd,  a  rock  that  braves 
The  raghig  tempest  and  the  rising  waves, 
Propp'd  on  himself  he  stands  :  his  solid  sides 
Wash  off  the  sea  weeds,  and  the  sounding  tides. 

Dryden. 

The  sea  could  not  be  much  narrower  than  it  is, 
without  a  great  loss  to  the  world.  Bentley, 

So  when  the  first  bold  vessel  dar'd  the  seas, 
High  on  the  stern  the  Thracian  rais'd  his  strain. 

While  Argo  saw  her  kindred  trees 
Descend  from  Pelion  to  the  main.  Pope. 

2.  A  collection  of  water ;  a  lake. 

By  the  sea  of  Galilee.  jVIaf.  iv.  18. 

3.  Proverbially  for  any  large  quantity. 
That  sea  of  blood,  which  hath  in  Ireland  been 

barbarously  shed,  is  enough  to  drown  in  eternal 
infamy  and  misery  the  malicious  author  and  in- 
stigator of  its  effusion.  King  Cliarles. 

4.  Any  thing  rough  and  tempestuous. 
To  sorrow  abandon'd,  but  worse  felt  within, 

And  in  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost.  Milton. 

5.  Haf  seas  over.    Half  drunk. 

The  whole  magistracy  was  pretty  well  disguised 
before  I  gave  'em  the  slip  :  our  friend  the  alderman 
was  half  seas  over  before  the  bonfire  was  out.  Spect. 
Sea  is  often  used  in  composition,  as  will 

appear  in  the  following  examples, 
Se'abar.    n.  s.    [from  sea  and  bar; 

hirundo  piscis,  Lat.]    The  sea-sallow, 
Se'abeat,  adj.  [sea  and  beat.]  Dashed 
by  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

The  sovereign  of  the  seas  he  blames  in  vain. 
That  once  seabeat  will  to  sea  again,  Spenser's  Past, 

Darkness  cover'd  o'er 
The  face  of  things  :  along  the  seabeat  shore 
Satiate  we  slept.        ,  Pope's  Odyssey. 

Se'aboat.  n.  s.  [sea  and  boat.]  Vessel 
capable  to  bear  the  sea. 

Shipwrecks  were  occasioned  by  their  ships  be- 
ing bad  seaboats,  and  themselves  but  indifferent 
seamen.  Arbuthnot. 

Se'aborn.  n.  s.  [sea  and  born.]  Born 
of  the  sea ;  produced  by  the  sea. 

Like  Neptune  and  his  seaborn  niece,  shall  be 
The  shining  glories  of  the  land  and  sea._  Waller, 

All  these  in  order  march,  and  marching  snig  . 
The  warlike  actions  of  their  seabo)-n  king.  Dryden, 
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Se'ABOY.  «.  s.  [sea  and  boi/.]  Boy  em- 
ployed on  shipboard. 

Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep  I  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  seaboy  in  an  hour  so  rude, 
And  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night 
Deny  it  to  a  king  ?  Shakesp. 

Se'abreach.  n.  s.  [sea  and  breach.]  Ir- 
ruption of  the  sea  by  breaking  the  banks. 

To  an  impetuous  woman,  tempests  and  sea- 
breaches  are  nothing.  L'Estrange. 

Se'abreeze.  n.  s.  [sea  and  breeze.]  Wind 
blowing  from  the  sea. 

Hedges,  in  most  places,  vrould  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  shelter  the  grass  from  the  Seabreeze. 

Mortimer. 

Se'abuilt.  adj.  [sea  and  built.]  Built 
for  the  sea. 

Borne  each  by  other  in  a  distant  line. 
The  seabuilt  forts  in  dreadful  order  move.  Dryden. 

Seaca'bbage.  n.  s.  [crambe,  Lat.]  Sea- 
colewort.    A  plant. 

It  liath  fleshy  leaves  like  those  of  the  cabbage. 

Miller. 

Se'acalf.  n,  s:  [sea  and  calf;  phoca.] 
The  seal. 

The  seaculf,  or  seal,  so  called  from  the  noise  lie 
makes  like  a  calf:  his  head  comparatively  not 
big,  shaped  rather  like  an  otter's,  with  teeth  like 
a  dog's,  and  mustaches  like  those  of  a  cat :  his 
body  long,  and  all  over  liairy  :  his  forefeet,  with 
fingers  clawed,  but  not  divided,  yet  fit  fur  going  ; 
his  hinder  feet,  more  properly  fins,  and  fitter  for 
swimming,  as  being  an  amphibious  animal.  The 
female  gives  suck,  as  the  porpess,  and  other  vivi- 
parous fishes.  Grew's  Mus(£um. 

Se'acap.  n,  s.  [sea  and  cap.]  Cap  made 
to  be  worn  on  shipboard. 

I  know  your  favour  well, 
Though  now  you  have  no  seacap  on  your  head. .S/iafc. 

Se'acarp.  n.  s.  [from  sea  and  carp ;  tur- 
dus  marinus,  Lat.]  A  spotted  fish  that 
lives  among  stones  and  rocks. 

Se'achart.  n.  s.  [sea  and  chart.]  Map 
on  which  only  the  coasts  are  delineated. 

The  situation  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  are  better 
learned  by  a  map  or  seachart,  than  reading  the 
description.  Watts. 

Se'acoal.  n.  s.  [sea  and  coal.]  Coal  so 
called,  not  because  found  in  the  sea,  but 
because  brought  to  London  by  sea ;  pit- 
coal. 

We'll  have  a  posset  soon  at  the  latter  end  of  a 
seacoal  fire.  Shakesp. 

Seacoal  lasts  longer  than  charcoal.  Bacon. 

This  pulmonique  indisposition  of  the  air  is  very 
much  heightened,  where  a  great  quantity  of  sea- 
coal is  burnt.  Harvey. 

Se'acoast.  n.s.  [sea  and  coast.]  Shore; 
edge  of  the  sea. 

The  venturous  mariner  that  way. 
Learning  his  ship  from  those  white  rocks  to  save. 

Which  all  along  the  southern  seacoast  lay  ; 
For  safety's  sake  that  same  his  seamark  made. 
And  nam'd  it  Albion.  Fairy  Queen. 

Upon  the  seacoast  are  many  parcels  of  land,  that 
would  pay  well  for  the  taking  in.  Mortimei-'s  Husb. 

Se'acob.  n.s.  [gavia,  Lat.]  A  bird, 
called  also  Seagull, 

Se'acompass,  71.  s.  [sea  and  compass.] 
The  card  and  needle  of  mariners. 

The  needle  in  the  seacompass  still  moving  but  to 
the  north  point  only,  with  moveor  immotus,  no- 
tified the  respective  constancy  of  the  gentleman 
to  one  only.  Camden's  Remains. 

Se'acoot,  n.  s.  [from  sea  and  coot ; 
fuUca  marina,  Lat.]  Sea  fowl,  like  the 
moor-hen, 

Se'acormorant,  or   Seadrake.  n.  s. 
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[from  sea  and  cormorant ;  corvus  mari- 
nus, Lat.]    A  seacrow. 
Se'acow,  n.  s.  [sea  and  cow.]  The  ma- 
natee. 

The  seacoio  is  of  the  cetaceous  kind.  It  grows 
to  fifteen  feet  long,  and  to  seven  or  eight  in  cir- 
cumference :  its  head  is  like  that  of  a  hog,  but 
longer  and  more  cylindrick :  its  eyes  are  small, 
and  it  has  no  external  ears,  but  only  two  little 
apertures.  Its  lips  are  thick,  and  it  has  two  long 
tusks  standing  out.  It  has  two  fins,  which  stand 
forward  on  the  breast  like  hands,  whence  the 
Spaniards  called  it  manatee.  The  female  has  two 
round  breasts  placed  between  the  pectoral  fins. 
The  skin  is  very  thick  and  hard,  and  not  scaly, 
but  hairy.  Hill's  Mat.  Med. 

Se'abog,  n.  s.  [sea  and  dog.]  Perhaps 
the  shark. 

Fierce  seadogs  devour  the  mangled  friends.  Rose. 
When  stung  with  hunger,  she  embroils  the  flood, 
The  seadog  and  the  dolphin  are  her  food.  Pope's  Od. 

Se'aear,  n.  s.  [from  sea  and  ear;  auris 

marina,  Lat.]    A  sea  plant, 
Seafa'rer,   n.  s.  [sea  and  /are.]  A 

traveller  by  sea  ;  a  mariner. 

They  stifl[iy  refused  to  vail  their  bonnets  by  the 
summons  of  those  towns,  which  is  reckoned  in- 
tolerable contempt  by  the  better  enabled  seafarers. 

Carew. 

A  wand'ring  merchant,  he  frequents  the  main. 
Some  mean  seafarer  in  pursuit  of  gain  ; 
Studious  of  freight,  in  natal  trade  well  skill'd. 
But  dreads  th'  athletick  labours  of  the  field.  Pope. 

Seafa'ring.  adj.  [sea  and/are.]  Travel- 
ling by  sea. 

My  wife  fasten'd  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast. 
Such  as  seafaring  men  provide  for  storms.  Shakesp. 

It  was  death  to  divert  the  ships  of  seajaring 
people,  against  their  will,  to  other  uses  than  they 
were  appointed,  Arbuthnot. 

Se'afennel.  The  same  with  Sam- 
phire. 

Se'afight.  n.  s.  [sea  and  Jight.]  Battle 
of  ships  ;  battle  on  the  sea, 

Seajights  have  been  often  final  to  the  war  ;  but 
this  is  when  princes  set  up  their  rest  upon  the 
battles.  Bacon. 

If  our  sense  of  hearing  were  a  thousand  times 
quicker  than  it  is,  we  should,  in  the  quietest  re- 
tirement, be  less  able  to  sleep  than  in  the  middle 
of  a  seqfight.  Locke. 

This  fleet  they  recruited  with  two  hundred  sail, 
whereof  they  lost  ninety-three  in  a  seafght. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Se'afowl.  n.  s.  [sea  and  fowl.]  Birds 
that  live  at  sea. 

The  bills  of  curlews,  and  many  other  seafowl, 
are  very  long,  to  enable  them  to  hunt  for  the 
worms.  Derhuin. 

A  seafowl  properly  represents  the  passage  of  a 
deity  over  the  seas.  Broome. 

A  length  of  ocean  and  unbounded  sky, 
Which  scarce  the  seafowl  in  a  year  o'er-fiy.  Pope. 

Se'agirdles.  n.s.  pi,  [fungus phasga- 
noides,  Lat.]  A  sort  of  sea  mushrooms. 

Se'agirt.  adj.  [sea  and  g-iX,]  Girded 
or  encircled  by  the  sea, 

Neptune,  besides  the  sway 
Of  every  salt  flood  and  each  ebbing  stream. 
Took  in  by  lot,  'twixt  high  and  nether  Jove, 
Imperial  rule'of  all  the  seagirt  isles.  Milton. 

Telcmaclius  the  blooming  heir. 
Of  seagirt  lihaca,  demands  my  care  : 

'Tis  mine  to  formhisgreen  unpractis'd  years 
In  sage  debates.  Pope. 

Se'agrass,  71.  s.  [from  sea  and  grass  ; 
alga,  Lat.]  An  herb  growing  on  the 
sea  shore. 

Se'agreen,  adj.  [sea  and  gi-een.]  Re- 
sembling the  colour  of  the  distant  sea ; 
cerulean. 
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White,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  mixtures, 
as  green,  scarlet,  purple,  and  seagreen,  come  in 
by  the  eyes.  Locke. 

Upon  his  urn  reclin'd 
His  seagreen  mantle  waving  in  the  wind. 
The  god  appear'd.  Po/e. 

Se'agreen.  n.  s.  Saxifrage,  A  plant, 
Se'agull,  n.s.  [sea  and  gull.]  A  Avater 
fowl. 

Seagulls,  when  they  flock  together  from  the  sea 
towards  the  shores,  foreshow  rain  and  wind. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hut. 
Bitterns,  herons,  and  seagnlls,  are  great  enemies 
to  fish.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Se'agul.  n.  s.    A  sea  bird.  Ainsworth. 
Se'ahedgehog,  n.s.  [echimis.]  A  kind 
of  sea  shellfish. 

The  seahedgehog  is  inclosed  in  a  round  shell, 
fashioned  as  a  loaf  of  bread,  wrought  and  pinch- 
ed, and  guarded  by  an  outer  skin  full  of  prickles, 
as  the  land  urchin.  Carew. 

Se'ahog,  n.s.  [sea  and  hog.]  The  por- 
pus, 

Se'aholly.  n.  s.  [eryngium,  Lat.J  A 
plant. 

The  species  are,  sedholly,  or  eryngo.  Common 
eryngo.  The  roots  of  the  first  are  candied,  and 
sent  to  London  for  medicinal  use,  being  the  true 
eryngo.  Miller. 

Se'aholm.  n.s.  [sea  and  holm.] 

\.  A  small  uninhabited  island. 

2.  Seaholly.    A  kind  of  sea  weed, 

Cornwall  bringeth  forth  greater  store  of  sea- 
holm  and  samphire  than  any  other  county.  Carew. 
Se'ahorse.  n.s.  [sea  and  horse.] 

1 .  The  seahorse  is  a  fish  of  a  very  singular 
form,  as  we  see  it  dried,  and  of  the 
needlefish  kind.  It  is  about  four  or  five 
inches  in  length,  and  nearly  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  in  the  broadest  part.  Its 
colour,  as  we  see  it  dried,  is  a  deep  red- 
dish brown :  and  its  tail  is  turned  round 
under  the  belly.         Hill's  Mat.  Med. 

2.  The  morse. 

Part  of  a  large  tooth,  round  and  tapering:  a 
tusk  of  the  morse,  or  waltrons,  called  by  some 
the  seahorse.  Woodward. 

3.  The  medical  and  the  poetical  seahorse 
seem  very  different.  By  the  seahorse 
Dryden  means  probably  the  hippopo- 
tamus. 

Seahorses  flound'ring  in  the  slimy  mud, 
Toss'd  up  their  heads,  and  dash'd  the  ooze  about 
'em.  Dryden. 

Se'amaid.  n.  s.  [sea  and  maid.]  Mer- 
maid. 

Certain  stars  shot  from  their  spheres. 
To  hear  the  seamaids  musick.  Shakesp. 

Se'aman.  n.s.  [sea  and  maw.] 

1.  A  sailor  ;  a  navigator;  a  mariner. 

She,  looking  out. 
Beholds  the  fleet,  and  hears  the  seamen  shout. 

Denham. 

Seamen,  through  dismal  storms,  are  wont 
To  pass  tlie  oyster  breeding  Hellespont.  Evelyn. 

JEneas  order'd 
A  stately  tomb,  whose  top  a  trumpet  bore, 
A  soldier's  falchion,  and  a  seaman's  oar  ; 
Thus  was  his  friend  interr'd.  Dryden, 

By  undergoing  the  hazards  of  the  sea,  and  tlis 
company  of  common  seamen,  you  make  it  evident 
you  will  refuse  no  opportunity  of  renderirig  your- 
self useful.  Dryden. 

Had  thej'  applied  themselves  to  the  increase  of 
their  strength  by  sea,  they  might  have  had  the 
greatest  fleet,  and  the  most  seamen,  of  any  state 
in  Europe.  A'ddison.  ■ 

2.  Merman  ;  the  male  of  the  mermaid. 
Seals  live  at  land  and  at  sea,  and  porpuses  have 
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the  warm  blood  and  intrails  of  a  hog,  not  to  men- 
tion mermaids  or  seamen,  Locke. 
Se'amark.  n.  s.  [sea  and  mark.]  Point 
or  conspicuous  place  distinguished  at 
sea,  and  serving  the  mariners  as  direc- 
tions of  their  course. 

Those  wliite  rocksj 
Whicli  all  along  the  southern  seacoast  lay, 
Threat'ning  unheedy  wreck  and  rash  decay. 
He  for  his  safety's  sake  his  seamark  made. 
And  nam'd  it  Albion.  Fairy  Queen. 

Though  you  do  see  me  weapou'd. 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt, 
I'he  very  seamark  of  my  utmost  sail.  Shak.  Othello. 

They  were  executed  at  (livers  places  upon  the 
seacoast,  for  seamarks  or  lighthouses,  to  teach 
Perkin's  people  to  avoid  the  coast.  Baccm's  H.YIl. 

They  are  remembered  with  a  brand  of  infamy 
fixt  upon  them,  and  set  as  seamarks  for  those  who 
observe  them  to  avoid.  Dryden. 

The  fault  of  others  sway 
He  set  as  seamarks  for  liimself  to  shun.  Dryden. 

SeamE'W.  n.  s.  [sea  and  mew.]  A  fowl 
that  frequents  the  sea. 

An  island  salt  and  !>are, 
The  haunt  of  seals,  and  orcks,  and  seamews  clang. 

Milton. 

The  chough,  the  seamew,  the  loquacious  crow, 
Scream  aloft.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

Se'amonster.  n.  s.  [sea  and  monster.] 
Strange  animal  of  the  sea. 
Seamonsters  gave  suck  to  their  young.  Lam.  i  v.  3. 
\N'here  luxury  lately  reign'd,  seamonsters  whelp. 

Milton. 

Se'amoss.  n.s,  [sea  and  moss  ;  corallium, 
Lat.]  Coral,  which  grows  in  the  sea 
like  a  shrub,  and,  being  taken  out,  be- 
comes hard  like  a  stone. 

Se'anavelwort.  n.  s.  [androsaces,  Lat.] 
An  herb  growing  in  Syria,  by  which 
great  ciu'es  are  performed. 

Se'anymph,  n.  s.  [sea  and  nymph.] 
Goddess  of  the  sea. 

Virgil,  after  Homer's  example,  gives  us  a  trans- 
formation of  jEneas's  ships  into seaiiymphs. Broome. 

Se'aonion.  n.s.  An  herb.  Ainsw. 

Se'aoose.  n.s.  [sea  and  oose.]  The  mud 
in  the  sea  or  shore. 

All  seaoose,  or  oosy  mud,  and  the  mud  of  rivers, 
are  of  great  advantage  to  all  sorts  of  land.  Mortm. 

Se'apad.  n.  s.  [stella  marina,  Lat,]  The 
star  fish. 

Se'apanther.  n.s.  [sea  and  panther  ; 
gabos,  Lat,  ]    A  fish  like  a  lampry. 

Se'apiece.  n.s.  [sea and  p/ece.]  A  pic- 
ture representing  any  thing  at  sea. 

Painters  often  employ  their  pencils  upon  sea- 
pieces.  Addison. 

Se'apool.  n.  s.  [sea  and  pool.]  A  lake 
of  salt  water. 

1  heard  it  wished,  that  all  that  land  were  a  sea- 
pnol.  Spenser. 

Se'aport.  n.s.  [sea  and  port.]  A  har- 
bour. 

Se'arisque.  n.  s.  [sea  and  risque.] 
Hazard  at  sea. 

He  was  so  great  an  encourager  of  commerce, 
that  he  charged  himself  with  all  the  searisque  of 
such  vessels  as  carried  corn  to  Rome  in  the  winter. 

Arbuthnot. 

Se'arocket.  n.  s.  A  plant.  Miller. 
Se'aroom.  n.s.  [sea  and  roo/n.]  Open 
sea ;  spacious  main. 

There  is  searoom  enough  for  both  nations,  with- 
out olFending  one  another.  Bacon's  Adoice  to  VilL. 

The  bigger  whale  like  some  huge  carrack  lay, 
Which  wanteth  searoom  with  her  foes  to  play. 

Waller. 

Searo'ver.  n.s.  [sea  and  row.]  A  pirate. 
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Se'aruff.  n.  s.  [sea  and  ruff;  orphus, 

Lat.]    A  kind  of  sea  fish. 
Se'aserpent.  n.  s.  [sea  and  serpent ;  hy- 

drus,  Lat.]  A  water  serpent ;  an  adder. 
Sease'rvice.  n.  s.   [sea  and  service.] 

Naval  war. 
You  were  pressed  for  the  seaservice  and  got  off 

with  much  ado.  Sxvift's  Direct,  to  Serv. 

Se'ashark.  n.  Si   [sea  and  shark.]  A 
ravenous  sea  fish. 

Witches  mummy,  maw  and  gulf 
Of  the  ravening  salt  seashark.  Shakesp. 
Se'ashell.  n.  s.  [sea  and  shell.]  Shells 
found  on  the  shore. 
Seashells  are  great  improvers  of  sour  or  cold  land. 

Mortimer. 

Se'ashore.  n.  s.  [sea  and  shore.]  The 
coast  of  the  sea. 

That  seashore  where  no  more  world  is  found, 
But  foaming  billows  breaking  on  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

Fournier  gives  an  account  of  an  earthquake  in 
Peru,  that  reached  three  hundred  leagues  along 
tlie  seashore.  Burnet. 

To  say  a  man  has  a  clear  idea  of  any  quantity, 
without  knowiog  how  great  it  is,  is  as  reasonable 
as  to  say  he  has  the  positive  idea  of  the  number 
of  the  sauds  on  the  seashore.  Locke. 

Se'asick.  adj.  [sea  and  sick.]    Sick,  as 
new  voyagers  on  the  sea. 

She  began  to  be  much  seasic/c,  extremity  of  wea- 
ther contniiiing.  Shakesp. 

Barbarossa  was  not  able  to  come  on  shore,  for 
that  he  was,  as  they  said,  seasick,  and  troubled  with 
an  ague.  Knolles. 

Ill  love's  voyage,  nothing  can  offend  ; 
Women  are  never  seasick.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

Weary  and  seasick,  when  in  thee  confin'd  ; 
Now,  for  thy  safety,  cares  distract  my  mind. 

Swift. 

Seasi'de.  n.s.  [sea  and  serfe.]  The  edge 
of  the  sea. 

Their  camels  were  without  number,  as  the  sand 
by  the  seaside.  Jud.  vii.  12. 

There  disembarking  on  the  green  seaside. 
We  land  our  cattle  and  the  spoil  divide.  Pope. 
Seasu'rgeon.  n.  s.   [sea  and  surgeon.] 
A  chirurgeon  employed  on  ship  board. 
My  design  was  to  help  the  seasurgeon. 

Wisemans  Surgery. 

Seasurro'unded.  adj.   [sea  and  sur- 
round.]   Encircled  by  the  sea. 

To  seasurrouruted  realms  the  gods  assign 
Small  tract  of  fertile  lawn,  the  least  to  niine.Pope. 
Seate'rm.  n.  s.  [sea  and  term.]  Word 
of  art  used  by  the  seamen.  , 

I  agree  with  you  in  your  censure  of  the  seaterms 
in  Dryden's  Virgil,  because  no  terms  of  art  or 
cant  words  suit  the  majesty  of  epick  poetry.Pope. 
Seawa'ter.  n.  s.  [sea  and  water.]  The 
salt  water  of  the  sea. 

By  digging  of  pits  in  the  sea-shore,  he  did 
frustrate  the  laborious  works  of  the  enemies, 
which  had  turned  the  seawater  upon  the  wells  of 
Alexandria.  Bacon's  Nut.  Hist. 

I  bathed  the  member  with  seawater.  Wiseman. 
Seawater  has  many  gross,  rough,  and  earthy 
particles  in  it,  as  appears  from  its  saltness;  whereas 
fresh  water  is  more  pure  and  unmixt.  Broome. 
Se'awithwind.  n.s.  [soldanella,  Lat.] 

Bindweed. 
Se'awormwood.  n.  s.  [sea  and  worm- 
wood ;   seriphium,   Lat.]     A  sort  of 
wormwood  that  grows  in  the  sea. 
Seal.    n.  s.    [phoca;  j'eol,  pele.  Sax. 
seel,  Dan.]    The  sea  calf. 

The  seal  or  soyle  is  in  make  and  growtli  not  un- 
like a  pig,  ugly  faced,  and  footed  like  a  mold- 
warp  :  he  delighteth  in  music,  or  any  loud  noise, 
and  thereby  is  trained  to  sliew  himself  above 
'    water;  they  also  come  on  land,  Carew. 
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An  island  salt  and  bare. 
The  haunt  of  seals,  and  orks,  and  seamews  clang, 

MilUm. 

SEAL.  n.  s.  [fijel.  Sax.  sigillum,  Lat.] 

1.  A  stamp  engraved  with  a  particular  im- 
pression, which  is  fixed  upon  the  wax  that 
closes  letters,  or  affixed  as  a  testimony* 

The  king  commands  you 
To  render  up  the  great  seal.    Shakesp.  Hen.  VIII. 

If  the  organs  of  perception,  like  wax  over- 
hardened  with  cold,  will  not  receive  the  impres- 
sion of  the  seal;  or,  like  wax  of  temper  too  soft, 
willnothold  it ;  or  else  supposing  the  wax  of  a  tem- 
per fit,  but  the  seal  not  applied  with  a  sufficient 
force  to  make  a  clear  impression  :  in  any  of  these 
cases  the  print  left  bythe  seui  will  be  obscure. Locte. 

The  samehisgrandsire  wore  about  his  neck 
In  three  seal  rings;  which  after,  melted  down, 
f  orm'd  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown.  Pope. 

2.  The  impression  made  in  wax. 

Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond. 
Thou  but  ofTend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud. 

Shakesp. 

Solyman  shewed  him  his  own  letters,  asking 
him  if  he  knew  not  that  hand,  and  if  he  knew 
not  that  seal  ?  Knolles. 

He  saw  his  monkey  picking  the  seal  wax  from  a 
letter.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Any  act  of  confirmation. 

They  their  fill  of  love 
Took  largely  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal.Milton. 
To  Seal.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  seal. 

He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee. 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me ; 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind.  Shak.  As  you  likeit, 

I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  take  forth 
paper,  fold  it,  write  upon 't,  and  afterwards  seal 
it.  Shakesp, 

2.  To  confirm  or  attest  by  a  seal. 

God  join'd  my  heart  to  Romeo's;  thou  our 
hands ; 

And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seaVd, 

Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed. 

Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 

Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both.S/iafcesp. 

3.  To  confirm  ;  to  ratify  ;  to  settle. 
My  soul  is  purg'd  from  grudging  hate, 

And  with  my  hand  I  seal  our  true  hearts  love. 

Sliakesp.  Richard  III. 
When  1  have  performed  this,  and  seal'd  to  them 
this  fruit,  1  will  come  into  Spain.     Rom.  xv.  28. 

4.  To  shut ;  to  close :  with  up. 

Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  mum ! 

Shakesp. 

At  my  death 
Thou  hast  seal'd  up  my  expectation. S/iafc.Hen.IV. 

The  sense  is  like  the  sun;  for  the  sun  seals  up 
the  globe  of  heaven,  and  opens  the  globe  of  earth : 
so  the  sense  doth  obscure  heavenly  things,  and  re- 
veals earthly  things.  B<jCon. 

5.  To  make  fast. 

Back  to  th'  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chain'd. 
And  seal  thee  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 
The  facil  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barr'd.  Milton, 

6.  To  mark,  with  a  stamp. 

You'd  rail  upon  the  hostess, 
And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet. 
Because  she  bought  stone  jugs,  and  no  seal'd 

quarts.  Shakesp, 
To  Seal.  v.  n.  To  fix  a  seal. 

I  will  seai  unto  this  bond. ,  Shakesp. 
We  make  a  sure  covenant  and  write  it,  and  our 
princes  and  priests  seal  unto  it.         Neh,  ix.  38. 
Se'aler.  n.  s.  [from  seal.]  One  that  seals. 
Se'alingwax.    n.  s;    [seal  and  wax.] 
Hard  wax  used  to  seal  letters. 

The  prominent  orifice  was  closed  with  sealine- 
wax.  Boyle. 

Seam.  n.  s.  [j-eam.  Sax.  zoom,  Dut.] 
1.  The  suture  where  the  two  edges  of 
cloth  are  sewed  together. 

In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd, 
The  seams  with  sparkling  emeralds  set  a  round. 

Dryden. 
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Precepts  should  be  so  finely  wrought  together 
in  the  same  piece,  that  no  coarse  seam  may  dis- 
cover where  they  join.  Addis<m. 
1,  The  juncture  of  planks  in  a  ship. 

With  boiling  pitch  the  seams  uistops, 
Whicli,  well  laid  o'er,  the  salt  sea  waves  withstand. 

Dryden. 

;.  A  cicatrix ;  a  scar. 

;  [j-eam.  Sax.  a  load.]    A  measure ;  a 

vessel  in  which  things  are  held ;  eight 

bushels  of  com.  Ainsworth. 
1.  Seam  of  glass.    A  quantity  of  glass 

weighing  J  20  pounds. 
;.  [j-eme,  Sax.  saim,  Welsh;  sain,  Fr.] 

Tallow ;  grease ;  hog's  lard. 

Shall  the  proud  lord, 

That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam, 

Be  worshipp'd  ?  Shakesp.  Trail,  and  Cres. 

Part  scour  the  rusty  shields  with  seam,  and  part 

New  grind  the  blunted  ax.         Dryden's  JEneid. 

ro  Seam.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

.  To  join  together  by  suture,  or  otherwise. 

!.  To  mark  ;  to  scar  with  a  long  cicatrix. 

Seam'd  o'er  with  wounds,  which  his  own  sabre 
gave.  Pope. 
Say,  has  the  small  or  greater  pox 
Sunk  down  her  nose,  or  seam'd  her  face  ?  Swift. 

Ie'amlsss.  adj.  [from  seam.]  Having 
no  seam. 

iE'amrent.  n.  s.  [seam  and  rent.]  A 
separation  of  any  thing  where  it  is  join- 
ed ;  a  breach  of  the  stitches. 

Ie'amstress.  n.  s.  [j'eamej'rpe.  Sax.] 
A  woman  whose  trade  is  to  sew.  Often 
written  sempstress. 

They  wanted  food  and  raiment ;  so  they  took 
Religion  for  their  seamstress  and  their  cook.  Cleav. 

iE'amy.  adj.  [from  seam.]  Having  a 
seam ;  shewing  the  seam. 

Seme  such  squire  he  was, 
That  turn'd  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without, 
And  made  me  to  suspect  you.  Shakesp.  Othello. 
EAN.  n,  s.  [jfegne,  Sax.  stigena,  Lat.] 
A  net.  Sometimes  written  seine  or  saine. 
EAR.  adj.  [j-eapian.  Sax.  to  dry.]  Dry ; 
not  any  longer  green.    Spenser  uses  it. 

I  have  lived  long  enough  :  my  May  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf.  Shak.  Macb. 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sear.  Miltoji. 

Some  may  be  cherished  in  dry  places,  as  in 
tear  wood.  Ray. 
0  Sear,  v,  a,  [peaiiian.  Sax.]  To  burn  ; 
to  cauterize. 

The  scorching  flame  sore  singed  all  his  face. 
And  through  his  armour  all  his  body  sear'd. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Some  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  speaking  lies, 
having  their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron. 

1  Tim.  iv.  2. 

Cherish  veins  of  good  humour,  and  sear  up 
those  of  ill.  Temple. 
I'm  sear'd  with  burning  steel,  till  the  scorch'd 
marrow 

Fries  in  the  bones.  Rowe's  Royal  Convert. 

'o  Searce.  v.  a.  [sasser,  Fr.]  To  sift 
finely. 

Put  the  finely  searced  powder  of  alabaster  into 
aflat-bottomed  and  well-heated  brass  vessel. Boi/ie. 

For  the  keeping  of  meal,  bolt  and  searce  it  from 
the  bran.  Mortimer  s  Husb. 

Searce.  n.  s.  A  sieve  ;  a  bolter. 
5EARCER.  n.  s.  [from  searce.]    He  who 
searces. 

ro  SEARCH.  V.  a.  [chercher,  Fr.] 
•  To  examine ;  to  try ;  to  explore ;  to 
look  through. 

Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time  ;  if  I  find 
not  what  I  seek,  let  me  for  ever  be  your  table 
sport.  Shakesp. 
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They  returned  from  searching  of  the  land. 

Num.  xiii.  25. 
Through  the  void  immense 
To  search  with  wand'ring  quest  a  place  foretold. 

Milton. 

2.  To  inquire;  to  seek  for. 

Now  clear  I  understand 
What  oft  my  steddiest  thoughts  have  search'd  in 
vain.  Milton. 
Enough  is  left  besides  to  search  and  know. 

Milton. 

Draw  up  some  valuable  meditations  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  and  search  thera  through  the 
vast  ocean.  Watts. 

3.  To  probe  as  a  chirurgeon. 

Alas,  poor  shepherd  !  searching  of  thy  wound, 
I  have,  by  hard  adventure,  found  my  own.  Shak. 

With  this  good  sword. 
That  ran  through  Caesar's  bowel  s,  search  this 
bosom.  Shakesp. 

For  the  divisions  of  Reuben  there  were  great 
searchings  of  heart.  Judges,  v.  16. 

The  signs  of  wounds  penetrating  are  discovered 
by  the  proportion  of  the  searching  candle,  or  probe 
which  enters  into  the  cavity.    Wisemans  Surgery. 

4.  To  search  out.    To  find  by  seeking. 
Who  went  before  you,  to  search  you  out  a  place 

to  pitch  your  tents  in  ?  Deut.  i.  33. 

They  may  sometimes  be  successful  to  search  out 
truth.  Watts. 

To  Search,  v.  n: 

1 .  To  make  a  search ;  to  look  for  something. 

Satisfy  me  once  more  ;  once  more  search  with 
me.  Shakesp. 

2.  To  make  inquiry. 

To  ask  or  search  I  blame  thee  not.  Milton. 

Those  who  seriously  search  after  or  maintain 
truth,  should  study  to  deliver  themselves  without 
obscurity  or  equivocation.  Locke. 

It  suffices  that  they  have  once  with  care  sifted 
the  matter,  and  searched  into  all  the  particulars 
that  could  give  any  light  to  the  question.  Locke. 

With  piercing  eye  somesearc/iwhere  nature  plays 
And  trace  the  wanton  through  her  darksome  maze. 

Tickel. 

3.  To  seek ;  to  try  to  find. 

Your  husband's  coming,  woman,  to  search  for 
a  gentleman  that  is  here  now  in  the  house. 

.Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windwr. 

We  in  vain  search  for  that  constitution  within  a 
fly,  upon  which  depend  those  powers  we  observe 
in  them.  Locke. 

Search,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Inquiry  by  looking  into  every  suspected 
place. 

The  orb  he  roam'd 
With  narrow  search,  and  within  inspection  deep. 

Milton. 

2.  Examination. 

The  mind  sets  itself  on  work  in  search  of  some 
hidden  idea,  and  turns  the  eje  of  the  soul  upon 
it.  Locke. 

3.  Inquiry  ;  act  of  seeking  :  with  of,  for, 
or  after. 

His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in 
two  bushels  of  chaff :  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere 
you  find  tliem,  and  when  you  have  them  they  are 
:iot  worth  the  search.  Shakesp. 

Who  great  in  search,  of  God  and  nature  grow, 
They  best  the  wise  Creator's  praise  decIare.Drj/rf. 

Now  mourn  thy  fatal  search : 
It  is  not  safe  to  have  too  quick  a  sense,  Dryden. 

By  the  philosophical  use  of  words,  I  mean  such 
an  use  as  conveys  the  precise  notions  of  things, 
which  the  mind  may  be  satisfied  with  in  its  searcft 
after  knowledge.  Locke. 

The  parents  after  a  long  search  for  the  boy,  gave 
him  for  drowned  in  a  canal.  Addison. 

This  common  practice  carries  the  heart  aside 
from  all  that  is  honest  in  our  search  after  truth. 

Watts. 

4.  Quest ;  pursuit. 

If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue, 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  fSha. 

Stay  him  from  his  intendment,  or  brook  such 
disgrace  well  as  he  shall  run  into  ;  in  that  it  is  a 
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thing  of  his  own  search,  and  altogether  against  my 
will.  Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

Nor  did  mv  search  of  liberty  begin 
Till  my  black  hairs  were  cbang'd  upon  my  chin. 
^  Dryden. 
Se'archer.  n.  s,  [from  search.] 

1 .  Examiner ;  trier. 

The  Agarenes  that  seek  wisdom  upon  earth,  the 
authors  of  fables,  and  searclters  out  of  understand- 
ing. Bar.  iii.  23. 

The  searchers  found  a  marvellous  diflference  be- 
tween the  Anakins  and  themselves.  Raleigh. 

Religion  has  given  us  a  more  just  idea  of  the 
divine  nature  :  he  whom  we  appeal  to  is  truth  it- 
self, the  great  searcher  of  hearts,  who  will  not  let 
fraud  go  unpunished,  or  hold  him  guiltless  that 
taketh  his  name  in  vain.  Addison. 

2.  Seeker ;  enquirer.  f 

In  vain  we  lift  up  our  presumptuous  eyes 
To  what  our  Maker  to  their  ken  denies  : 
The  searcher  follows  fast,  the  object  flies.  Prior. 

Avoid  the  man  who  practises  any  thing  unbe- 
coming a  free  and  open  searcher  after  truth.  Watts. 

3.  Officer  in  London  appointed  to  examine 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  report  the 
cause  of  death. 

Tlie  searchers,  who  are  ancient  matrons  sworn 
to  their  oflSce,  repair  to  the  place  where  the  dead 
corps  lies,  and  by  view  of  the  same,  and  by  other 
inquiries,  examine  by  what  disease  the  corps  died. 

Graunt's  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Se'arcloth.  n.  s.  [j-ajicla^,  Sax.  from 
j-afx  pain,  and  claB  a  plaster ;  so  that 
cerecloth,  as  it  is  now  written,  from  cera 
wax,  seems  to  be  wrong.]  A  plaster ; 
a  large  plaster.  » 
Bees  wax  is  the  ground  of  all  seareloth  salves. 

Mortimer. 

SE'ASON.  n.  s.  [saison,  Fr.] 

1.  One  of  the  four  parts  of  the  year, 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter. 

The  fairest  flowers  o'  th'  season  ' 
Are  our  carnations  and  streak'd  gillyflowers.Sfta/t. 

Then  summer,  autumn,  winter  did  appear ; 
And  spring  was  but  a  season  of  the  year.  Dryden. 

We  saw,  in  six  days  travelling,  the  several  sea- 
sons of  the  year  in  their  beauty.  Addison  on  Italy, 

2.  A  time,  as  distinguished  from  others. 
He's  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  k  lows 

The  fits  o'  the  season.  Shakesp.  Macbeth, 

The  season  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  airs. 

Milton. 

3.  A  fit  time  ;  an  opportune  concurrence. 

At  season  fit  let  her  with  thee  partake.  Milton. 
All  business  should  be  done  betimes ;  and  there's 
as  little  trouble  of  doing  it  in  season  too,  as  out  of 
season.  L' Estrange. 

For  active  sports,  for  pleasing  rest. 
This  is  the  time  to  be  possest ; 
The  best  is  but  in  season  best.  Dryden. 
I  would  indulge  the  gladness  of  my  heart ! 
Let  us  retire  ;  her  grief  is  out  of  season.  Phillips.  - 

There  is  no  season  to  which  such  thoughts  as 
these  are  more  suitable.  Atterbury. 

The  season  when  to  come,  and  when  to  go. 
To  sing,  or  cease  to  sing,  we  never  know.  Pope. 

4.  A  time  not  very  long. 

We'll  slip  you  for  a  season,  but  oar  jealousy 
Does  yet  depend.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

5.  [From  the  verb,]    That  which  gives  a 
high  relish. 

You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep. 

Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
To  Se'ason.  v.  a.  [assaisonner,  Fr.] 
I.  To  mix  with  food  any  thing  that  gives 
a  high  relish. 

Every  oblation  of  thy  meat-oJering  shall  thou 
season  with  salt.  Lev.  ii.  13. 

They  ^easonetZ  every  sacrifice,  whereof  a  greater 
part  was  eaten  by  the  priests.  Brown's  Vulg.  Er-. 

For  breakfast  and  supper,  milk  and  milk-pottage 
are  very  fit  for  children  ;  only  let  thero  not  be  seat- 
soned  with  sugar.  I^cfee. 
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The  wise  contriver, 
To  keep  the  waters  from  corruption  free, 
Mixt  them  with  salt,  and  season' d  all  the  sea. 

Blachmore. 

2.  To  give  a  relish  to  ;  to  recommend  by 
something  mingled. 

You  season  still  with  sports  your  serious  hours  ; 
For  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours. 

Dryden. 

The  proper  use  of  wit  is  to  season  conversation, 
to  represent  what  is  praiseworthy  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  to  expose  the  vices  and  follies  of 
men.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  qualify  by  admixture  of  another 
ingredient. 

Mercy  is  above  this  scepter'd  sway  ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself ; 
And  earthly  pow'r  does  then  shevr  likest  God's, 
M'hen  mercy  seasom  justice. 

Shah  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Season  your  admiration  but  a  while 
With  an  attentive  ear,  till  I  deliver 
This  marvel  to  you.  Shahesp.  Hamlet. 

4.  To  imbue  ;  to  tinge  or  taint. 

Whatever  thing 
The  scythe  of  time  mows  down,  devour  unspar'd. 
Till  I,  in  man  residing,  tlirough  the  race 
His  thoughts,  his  looks,  words,  actions,  all  infect. 
And  season  him  thy  last  and  sweetest  prey. 

Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

Secure  their  religion,  season  their  younger  years 
with  prudent  and  pious  principles.  Taylor. 

Sin,  taken  into  tlie  soul,  is  like  a  liquor  poured 
into  a  vessel ;  so  much  of  it  as  it  fills,  it  also  sea- 
sons :  the  touch  and  tincture  go  together.  South. 

5.  To  fit  for  any  use  by  time  or  habit ;  to 
mature. 

The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark. 
When  neither  is  attended  ;  and,  I  think, 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  ev'ry  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren  : 
How  many  things  by  season  season'd  are 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection  !  Shakesp. 

Who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try 
Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy.  Shahesp. 

We  charge  you,  that  you  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  unto  a  power  tyrannical.    Shah.  Coriol. 

The  archers  of  his  guard  shot  two  arrows,  every 
mantogether,  against  an  inch  board  of  well  sea- 
soned timber.  Hayward. 

His  plenteous  stores  do  season'd  timber  send  ; 
Thither  the  brawny  carpenters  repair.  Dryden. 

A  man  should  harden  and  season  himself  beyond 
the  degree  of  cold  wherein  he  lives.  Addison. 

To  Se'ason.  v.n.  To  mature;  to  grow 
fit  for  any  purpose. 

Carpenters  rough  plane  boards  for  flooring, 
that  they  may  set  them  by  to  season. 

Moxon's  Mechanical  T,xercises. 
Se'asonable.  adj.  [saison,  Fr.]  Oppor- 
tune; happening  or  done  at  a  proper 
time,  proper  as  to  time. 

Mercy  is  seasonable  in  the  time  of  affliction,  as 
clouds  of  rain  in  the  time  of  drought. 

Ecctus.  V.  2. 

If  ever  it  was  seasonable  to  preach  courage  in  the 
despised  abused  cause  of  Christ,  it  is  now,  when 
his  itruths  are  reformed  into  nothing,  when  the 
hands  and  hearts  of  his  faithful  ministers  are 
weakened.  South's  Sermoyis. 

Se'asonableness.  n.  s.  [from  season- 
able.] Opportiuieness  of  time ;  pro- 
priety with  regard  to  time. 

A  British  freeholder  would  badly  discharge  his 
part,  if  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  excellency  and 
seasonableness  of  those  laws  by  which  his  country 
has  been  recovered  out  of  its  confusions.  Addison. 

Se'asonably.   adv.    [from  seasonable.] 
Properly,  with  respect  to  time. 
.  This  is  that  to  which  I  would  most  earnestly, 
most  seasonably,  advise  j'ou  all.  Spratt's  Sermons. 

Se'asoner.  n.  s.  [from  To  season.]  He 
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who  seasons  or  gives  a  relish  to  any 
thing. 

Se'asoning.  n.  s.  [from  season.]  That 
which  is  added  to  any  thing  to  give  it 
a  relish. 

Breads  we  have  of  several  grains,  with  divers 
kinds  of  leavenings  and  seasonings;  so  that  some 
do  extremely  move  appetites,  and  some  do  nourish 
so  as  divers  do  live  of  them  alone.  Bacon. 

Some  abound  with  words  without  any  seasoning 
or  taste  of  matter.  Ben  Jonson. 

A  foundation  of  good  sense,  and  a  cultivation 
of  learning,  are  required  to  give  a.seasonirrg  to  re- 
tirement, and  make  us  taste  the  blessing.  Dryden. 

Political  speculations  are  of  so  dry  and  austere  a 
nature, that  they  will  not  go  down  with  the  publick 
without  frequent  seasonirig's.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

The  publick  accept  a  paper  which  has  in  it  none 
of  those  seasonings  that  recommend  the  writings 
which  are  in  vogue  among  us.       Addison's  Spect. 

Many  vegetable  substances  are  used  by  man- 
kind as  seasonings,  which  abound  with  a  highly 
exalted  aromatic  oil ;  as  thyme  and  savory. 

Arbuthiwt  on  Aliments. 

Seat.  n.  s.  [sedes,  Lat.  sett,  old  Germ, 
Skinner^ 

1.  A  chair,  bench,  or  any  thing  on  which 
one  may  sit. 

The  sons  of  light 
Hasted,  resorting  to  the  summons  high. 
And  took  their  seats.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

The  lady  of  the  leaf  ordain'd  a  feast. 
And  made  the  lady  of  the  flow'r  her  guest; 
When,  lo,  a  bow'r  ascended  on  the  plain. 
With  sudden  seats  ordain'd,  and  large  for  either 
train.  Dryden. 

2.  Chair  of  state ;  throne ;  post  of  autho- 
rity ;  tribunal. 

With  due  observance  of  thy  goodly  seat. 
Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  supply 
Thy  latest  words.     Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares  fears.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Whatsoever  be  the  manner  of  the  world's  end, 
most  certain  it  is  an  end  it  shall  have,  and  as  cer- 
tain that  whenwe  shall  appear beforethe  judgment 
seat  of  Christ,  that  every  man  may  receive  accord- 
ing to  that  which  he  hath  done  in  his  body,  whe- 
ther it  be  good  or  evil.      Hakewill  on  Providence. 

3.  Mansion  ;  residence  ;  dwelling ;  abode. 
It  were  enough  in  reason  to  succour  with  vic- 
tuals, and  other  helps,  a  vast  multitude,  compelled 
by  necessity  to  seek  a  new  seat,  or  to  direct  them 
unto  a  country  able  to  receive  them.  Raleigh. 

O  earth,  how  like  to  heav'n  I  if  not  preferr'd 
Most  justly,  seat  worthier  of  gods,  as  built 
With  second  thoughts,  reformmg  what  was  old. 

Milton. 

In  Alba  he  shall  fix  his  royal  seat ; 
And,  born  a  king,  a  race  of  kings  beget.  Dryden. 
Has  winter  caus'd  thee,  friend,  to  change  thy 
seat. 

And  seek  in  Sabine  air  a  warm  retreat?  Dryden. 

The  promis'd  seat  of  empire  shall  again 
Cover  the  mountain  and  command  the  plain. PWor. 

4.  Situation ;  site. 

It  followeth  now  that  we  find  out  the  seat  of 
Eden  ;  for  in  it  was  Paradise  by  God  planted. 

llaleigh. 

A  church  by  Strand-bridge,  and  two  bishops 
houses,  were  pulled  down  to  make  a  seat  for  his 
new  building.  Hayward. 

He  that  builds  a  fair  house  upon  an  ill  scat, 
committeth  himself  to  prison.  Baco7i. 

The  fittest  and  the  easiest  to  be  drawn 
To  our  society,  and  to  aid  the  war. 

The  rather  for  their  seat,  being  next  borderers 
On  Italy,  Ben  Jonson's  Cataline. 

To  Seat.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  place  on  seats  ;  to  cause  to  sit 
down. 

The  guests  were  no  sooner  seated  but  they  en- 
tered into  a  warm  debate.  Arbuthnot. 
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2.  To  place  in  a  post  of  authority,  or 
place  of  distinction. 

Thus  high  was  king  Richard  seated. 

Shakesp.  Richardlll, 

Not  Babylon, 
Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
Equall'd  in  all  their  glories,  to  inshrine 
Belus  or  Serapis  their  gods,  or  seat 
Their  kings.  Mikon. 

A  spirit  of  envy  or  opposition  makes  mankird 
uneasy  to  see  others  of  the  same  species  seated 
above  them  in  a  sort  of  perfection.  Pijpe. 

3.  To  fix  in  any  particular  place  or  situa- 
tion ;  to  settle. 

Should  one  family  or  one  thousand  hold  posses- 
sion of  all  the  southern  undiscovered  continent, 
because  they  had  seated  themselves  in  Nova 
Guiana?  llaleigh. 

By  no  means  build  too  near  a  great  neighbour, 
which  were  in  truth  to  be  as  unfortunately  seated 
on  the  earth  as  Mercury  is  in  the  heavens ;  for 
the  most  part  ever  in  combustion  or  obscurity, 
under  brighter  beams  than  his  own.  WoHon. 

4.  To  fix ;  ~to  place  firm. 

Why  do  1  yield  to  that  suggestion. 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  upfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs. 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?        Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

From  their  foundations  loosening  to  and  fro. 
They  pluck'dthe  seated  hills.  Milton. 

Se'award.  adv.  [sea  and  peapb.  Sax.] 
Towards  the  sea. 

The  rock  rusli'd  seau-ard  with  impetuous  roar, 
Ingulf'd,  and  to  th'  abyss  ihe  boaster  bore.  Pope.. 

Se'cant.  n.  s.  [secans,  Lat.  secante,  Fr.] 
In  geometry,  the  right  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  a  circle,  cutting  and  meet- 
ing with  another  line,  called  the  tan- 
gent without  it.  Diet, 

To  SECE'DE.  V.  n.  [secedo,  Lat.]  To 
withdraw  from  fellowship  in  any  affair, 

Sece'der.  n.  s,  [from  secede.]  One  who 
discovers  his  disapprobation  of  any  pro-, 
ceedings  by  withdrawing  himself. 

To  Sece'rn.  v.  a.  [secerno,  Lat.]  To! 
separate  finer  from  grosser  matter ;  to 
make  the  separation  of  substances  in 
the  body.  i 
Birds  are  better  meat  than  beasts,  because  theiij, 
flesh  doth  assimilate  more  finely,  and  secerneth< 
more  subtilly.  Bacon, ' 

The  pituite  or  mucus  secerned  in  the  nose  andi 
windpipe,  is  not  an  excrementitious  but  a  laud-  ' 
able  liumour,  necessary  for  defending  those  parts,; 
from  which  it  is  secerned,  from  excoriations.  i 

Arbuthnotii 

Sece'ssion.  n.  s,  [secessio,  La.t.]  ; 

1.  The  act  of  departing.  I 

The  accession  of  bodies  upon,  or  secession  thereoll 
from  the  earth's  surface,  perturbs  not  the  equili- 
bration of  either  hemisphere.  Brown,': 

2.  The  act  of  withdrawing  from  councils 
or  actions. 

Se'cle.  n.  s.  [siecle,  Fr.  seculum,  LatJ 
A  century.  ' 

Of  a  man's  age,  part  he  lives  in  his  father's  lif«-| 
time,  and  part  after  his  son's  birth  ;  and  thersnj 
upon  it  is  wont  to  be  said  that  three  generatioii3|| 
make  one  secle,  or  hundred  years,  in  the  gene- ) 
alogies.  Hammond's  Practical  Catechism.i 

To  Seclu'de;  v.  a.  [secludo,  Lat.]  To  ] 
confine  from ;  to  shut  up  apart ;  to  ex-y 
elude.  I 

None  is  secluded  from  that  function,  of  any  de-1 
gree,  state)  or  calling.  Whitgifte.^ 

Some  parts  of  knowledge  God  has  thought  fit,; 
to  seclude  from  us  ;  to  fence  them  not  only,  as  he  . 
did  the  interdicted  tree,  by  combination,  butwith^ 
difficulties  and  impossibilities.     Decay  of'  Piety-t 

The  number  of  birds  described  may  be  neari< 
five  hundred,  and  of  fishes,  secluding  shell-fish,  as| 
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many ;  but,  if  the  shell-fish  be  taken  in,  more 
than  six  times  the  number.  Ray. 

Inclose  ^our  tender  plants  in  your  conservatory, 
secluding  all  entrance  of  culd.  Evelyn's  Kalendar. 

Let  eastern  tyrants  from  the  light  of  heaven 
Seclude  their  bosom  slaves.  .  Thomson. 

SECOND,  adj.  [second,  Fr.  secundus, 
Lat.  It  is  observable,  that  we  have 
no  ordinal  of  two  ;  as  the  Latins,  and 
the  nations  deriving  from  them,  have 
none  of  duo.  What  the  Latins  call 
secundus,  from  sequor,  the  Saxons  term 
oSeji,  or  septej-ia.] 
I.  The  next  in  order  to  the  first ;  the  or- 
dinal of  two. 

Sunk  were  their  hearts  with  horror  of  the  crime, 
Nor  needed  to  be  warn'd  a  second  time, 
But  bore  each  other  back.  Dryden. 
I.  Next  in  value  or  dignity ;  inferiour. 
I  shall  not  speak  superlatively  of  them,  lest  I 
be  suspected  of  partiality ;  but  this  I  may  truly 
say,  they  are  second  to  none  in  the  Christian  world. 

Bacon's  Advice  to  Vutiers. 
None  I  know 
Second  to  me,  or  like;  equal  much  less.  Milton. 
My  eyes  are  still  the  same ;  each  glance,  each 
grace. 

Keep  their  first  lustre,  and  maintain  their  place. 
Not  second  yet  to  any  other  face.  Dryden. 

Not  these  huge  belts,  by  which  the  giants  slain 
Lay  overthrown  on  the  Phlefrrean  plain  ; 
'Twas  of  a  lesser  mould  and  lighter  weight ; 
They  call  it  thunder  of  a  second  rate.  Addison. 

By  a  sad  train  of  miseries  alone 
Distinguish'd  long,  and  second  now  to  none. Pope. 

Persons  of  second  rate  merit  in  their  own  coun- 
try, like  birds  of  passage,  thrive  here,  and  fly  oflF 
"when  their  employments  are  at  an  end.  Swift. 

(E'cond-hand.  U.S.  Possession  received 
from  the  first  possessor. 
>e'cond-hand  is  sometimes  used  ad- 
jectively.    Not  original ;  not  primary. 

Some  men  build  so  much  upon  authorities,  they 
have  but  a  second-hand  or  implicit  knowledge. 

Locke. 

They  are  too  proud  to  cringe  to  second-hand 
favourites  in  a  great  family.  Swift  to  Gay. 

it  Se'cond-hand.  adv.  In  imitation  ; 
in  the  second  place  of  order ;  by  trans- 
mission ;  not  primarily  ;  not  originally. 

They  pelted  them  with  satires  and  epigrams, 
which  perhaps  had  been  taken  up  at  first  only  to 
make  their  court,  and  at  second-hand  to  flatter 
those  who  had  flattered  their  king.  Temple. 

In  itnitation  of  preachers  at  second-hand,  I  shall 
transcribe  from  Bruyere  a  piece  of  raillery.  Tatter. 
Spurious  virtue  in  a  maid  ; 
A  virtue  but  at  second-hand.  Swift. 

se'cond.  n.  s.  [second,  Fr.  from  the  ad- 
jective.] 

1,  One  who  accompanies  another  in  a 
duel,^  to  direct  or  defend  him. 

Their  seconds  minister  on  oath. 
Which  was  indifferent  to  them  botfi. 
That  on  their  knightly  faith  and  troth 

No  raagick  them  supplied  ; 
And  sought  them  that  they  had  no  charms. 
Wherewith  to  work  each  other's  harms. 
But  came  with  simple  open  arms 

To  have  their  causes  tried.     Drayt.  Nym. 
Their  first  encounters  were  very  furious,  till 
after  some  toil  and  bloodslied  they  were  parted 
by  the  seconds.  Addison. 

Personal  brawls  come  in  as  seconds  to  finish  the 
dispute  of  o|)inion.  Watts. 

2.  One  who  supports  or  maintains;  a 
supporter ;  a  maintainer. 

He  propounded  tlie  duke  as  a  main  caus?  of 
divers  infirmities  in  the  state,  being  sure  enougli 
ot  seconds  after  the  first  onset.  Wotton. 

Courage,  when  it  is  only  a  second  to  injustice, 
and  falls  on  without  provocation,  is  a  disadvan- 
tage to  a  character.  Collier. 
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3.  A  second  minute,  the  second  division 
of  an  hour  by  sixty ;  the  sixtieth  part 
of  a  minute. 

Four  flames  of  an  equal  magnitude  will  be  kept 
alive  the  space  of  sixteen  second  minutes,  though 
one  of  these  flames  alone,  in  the  same  vessel,  will 
not  last  above  twenty-five  or  at  most  thirty  seconds. 

Wilkins's  Mathematical  Magick. 

Sounds  move  above  1140  English  feet  in  a  second 
minute  of  time,  and  in  seven  or  eight  minutes  of 
time  about  100  English  miles.  Locke. 

To  Se'cond.  v.  a.  [seconder,  Fr.  secundo, 
Lat.  from  the  noun,] 

1 .  To  support ;  to  forward ;  to  assist ;  to 
come  in  after  the  act  as  a  maintainer. 

The  authors  of  the  former  opinion  were  pre- 
sently seconded  by  other  wittier  and  better  learned, 
who  being  loth  that  the  form  of  church  polity, 
which  they  sought  to  bring  in,  should  be  otherwise 
than  in  the  highest  degree  accounted  of,  took  first 
an  exception  against  the  difference  between  church 
polity, and  matters  of  necessity  to  salvation.  Hook. 

Though  we  here  fall  down. 
We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt ; 
If  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  llieni. 

Sliukesp.  Henry  VI. 
1  to  he  the  power  of  Israel's  God 
Avow,  and  challenge  Dagon  to  the  test, 
OflFering  to  combat  thee,  his  champion  bold., 
With  th'  utmost  of  his  godhead  seconded.  Milton. 

Familiar  Ovid  tender  thoughts  inspires. 
And  nature  seconds  all  his  soft  desires. Roscommen. 

If -in  company  you  offer  something  for  a  jest, 
and  nobody  seconds  you  in  your  laughter,  you 
may  condemn  their  taste  ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
you  make  a  very  indifferent  figure.  Swift. 

In  human  works,  though  labour'd  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain  ; 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  ends  produce, 
Yet  serves  to  second  foosome  other  use.  Pope. 

2.  To  follow  in  the  next  place. 

■  You  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills.  Shakesp. 

Having  formerly  discoursed  of  a  maritimal 
voyage,  I  think  it  not  impertinent  to  second  the 
same  with  some  necessary  relations  concerning  the 
royal  navy.  Raleigh. 

He  saw  his  guileful  act 
By  Eve,  though  all  unweeting,  seconded 
Upon  her  husband.  Milton's  Parud.  Lost. 

Sill  is  seconded  with  sin ;  and  a  man  seldom 
commits  one  sin  to  please,  but  he  commits  ano- 
ther to  defend  himself.  South. 

Second  Sight,  n.  s.  The  power  of  see- 
ing things  future,  or  things  distant : 
supposed  inherent  in  some  of  the  Scot- 
tish islanders. 

As  he  was  going  out  to  steal  a  sheep,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  second  sight:  the  face  of  the 
country  presented  him  with  a  wide  prospect  of 
new  scenes,  which  he  had  never  seen  before. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

Second  sighted,  adj.  [from  second 
sight.]    Having  the  second  sight. 

Sawney  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family', 
renowned  for  their  skill  in  prognosticks  :  most  of 
his  ancestors  were  second  sighted,  and  his  mother 
but  narrowly  escaped  for  a  witch.  Addison. 

Se'condarily.  adv.  [from  secondary.] 
In  the  second  degree ;  in  the  second 
order ;  not  primarily not  originally  ; 
not  in  the  first  intention. 

These  atoms  make  the  wind  primarily  tend 
downwards,  though  other  accidental  causes  impel 
i*  secondarily  to  a  sloping  motion.  Vigby. 

He  confesses  that  temples  are  erected,  and  fes- 
tivals kept,  to  the  honour  of  saints,  at  least 
secondarily.  StUlingJieet. 

It  is  primarily  generated  out  of  the  effusion  of 
nielancholick  blood,  or  secondarily  out  of  the 
dregs  and  remainder  of  a  phlegmonous  or  oedema- 
tick  tumour.  Harvey, 


SEC 

Se'condariness.  n.s.  [irom secondary. 1 
The  state  of  being  secondary. 

Thatwliich  is  peculiar  and  discriminative  must 
be  taken  from  the  primariness  and  secondariness  of 
the  perception.  Norris 

SECONDARY,  adj.  [secundarius,  Lat] 

1.  Not  primary ;  not  of  the  first  intention. 

Two  are  the  radical  differences:  the  secondary 
differences  are  as  four.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  Succeeding  to  the  first ;  subordinate. 
Wheresoever  there  is  moral  right  on  the  one 

hand,  no  secondary  right  can  discliarge  it.  L'Estr. 

Gravitation  is  the  powerful  cement  which  holds 
together  this  magnificent  structure  of  the  world, 
which  stretcheth  the  north  over  the  empty  space, 
and  han^eth  the  earth  upon  nothing,  to  transfer 
the  words  of  Job  from  the  first  and  real  cause  to 
the  secondary.  Bentley. 

3.  Not  of  the  first  order  or  rate. 

If  the  system  had  been  fortuitously  formed  by 
the  convening  matter  of  a  chaos,  how  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  all  the  planets  both  primary  and 
secondary,  should  revolve  the  same  way,  from  the 
west  to  the  east,  and  thatin  the  same  plane  ?  Bentl. 

4.  Acting  by  transmission  or  deputation. 

That  we  were  forni'd  then,  say'st  thou,  and  the 
work 

Of  secondary  hands,  by  task  transferr'd 

From  father  to  his  son  ?        Milton's  Parad,  Lost. 

As  in  a  watch's  fine  machine 
Though  many  artful  springs  are  seen. 
The  added  movements  which  declare 
How  full  the  moon,  how  old  the  year. 
Derive  their  secondary  pow'r 
From  that  which  simply  points  the  hour.  Prior. 

5.  A  secondary  fever  is  that  which  arises 
after  a  crisis,  or  the  discharge  of  some 
morbid  matter,  as  after  the  declension 
of  the  small-pox  or  measles.  Quincy. 

Se'cond ary.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective,] 
A  delegate ;  a  deputy. 

Se'condly.  adv.  [from  second.]  In  the 
second  place. 

First,  she  hath  disobeyed  the  law  ;  and  secondly, 
trespassed  against  her  husband.  Ecclus.  xxiii.  23. 

First,  metals  are  more  durable  than  plants  ; 
and,  secondly,  they  are  more  solid  and  hard. Bacon. 

The  house  of  commons  in  Ireland,  and  secondly, 
the  privy  council,  addressed  his  majesty  against 
these  half-pence.  Swift. 

Se'cond-rate.  n.s.  [second  and  rate.] 

1.  The  second  order  in  dignity  or  value. 
They  call  it  thunder  of  the  second-rate. 

Addison's  Ovid, 

2.  [It  is  sometimes  used  adjectively.]  One 
of  the  second  order :  a  colloquial  licence. 

He  was  not  then  a  second-rate  champion,  as  they 
would  have  him  who  think  fortitude  the  first  vir- 
tue in  a  hero.  Dryden, 

Se'crecy-  n.  s.  [from  secret.] 

1.  Privacy ;  state  of  being  hidden  ;  con- 
cealment. 

That's  not  suddenly  to  be  perform'd. 
But  with  advice  and  silent  secrecy.  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 

The  lady  Anne, 
Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married. 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open  as  his  queen. 

Shakesp.  Henry  YlU. 
In  Nature's  book  of  infinite  secrecy 
A  little  can  I  read.  Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

2.  Solitude;  retirement;  not  exposure  to 
view. 

Thou  in  thy  secrecy,  although  alone. 
Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  seek'st  not 
Social  communication.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost, 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  secrecy,  to  en- 
courage a  rational  mind  to  the  perpetration  of  any 
base  action  ;  for  a  man  must  first  extinguish  and 
put  out  the  great  light  within  him,  his  conscience  ; 
he  must  get  away  from  himself,  and  shake  off  the 
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mer,  and  sedge  or  otlier  green  of  the  fens  give  as 
good  shade  as  bushes.  Bacon. 
He  hid  himself  in  the  sedges  adjoining.  Sandys. 
My  bonds  I  brake, 
Fled  from  my  guards,  and  in  a  muddy  lake, 
Amongst  tlie  sedges,  all  the  night  lay  h'ld.Denham. 

Niphates,  with  inverted  urn. 
And  drooping  sed^e,  sliall  his  Armenia  mourn. 

Dryden. 

Se'dgy.  adj.  [from  sedge.]  Overgrown 
with  narrow  flags. 

On  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank, 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand. 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour, 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 

Shakesp.  Hen.  IV. 

Old  father  Thames  rais'd  up  his  reverend  head, 
But  fear'd  the  fate  of  Simoeis  would  return  : 

Deep  in  his  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed. 
And  shrunk  his  waters  back  into  his  urn.  Dryd. 

Se'diment.  n.  s.  [sediment,  Fr.  sedimen- 
tum,  Lat.]  That  which  subsides  or  set- 
tles at  the  bottom. 

The  salt  water  rises  into  a  kind  of  scum  on  the 
top,  and  partly  goeth  into  a  sediment  in  the  bot- 
tom, and  so  is  rather  a  separation  than  an  evapo- 
ration. Bacmi's  Nut.  Hist. 

It  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom,  that  troubles  and  defiles  the  water. 

Soutlis  Sermons. 

That  matter  sunk  not  down  till  last  of  all,  set- 
tling at  the  surface  of  the  sediment,  and  covering 
all  the  rest.  Woodward. 

Sedi'tion.  n.  s.  [sedition,  Fr.  sedilio, 
Lat.]  A  tumult ;  an  insurrection  ;  a  po- 
pular commotion ;  an  uproar. 

That  sunshine  brew'd  a  shower  for  him. 
That  wash'd  his  father's  fortunes  forth  of  France, 
And  heap'd  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 

Sliakesp.  Hen.  VI. 
In  soothing  them,  we  nourished  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition. 

Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Sedi'tious.  tfrf/.  [seditieux,  Fr.  seditiosus, 
Lat.]   Factious  with  tumult ;  turbulent. 

The  cause,  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither, 
Is  to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  king. 
Seditious  to  his  grace  and  to  the  state. S/ia/c.  //.  VI 

Very  many  of  the  nobility  in  Edenborough,  at 
that  time,  did  not  appear  yet  in  this  seditious  be- 
haviour. ^  Clarendon. 

Thou  return'st 
From  flight,  seditious  angel.  Milton. 

But  if  she  has  deform'd  this  earthly  life 
With  murd'rous  rapine  and  seditious  strife, 
In  everlasting  darkness  must  she  lie  ; 
Still  more  unhappy  that  she  cannot  die.  Prior. 

Sedi'tiously.  adv.  [from  seditious.]  Tu- 
multuously  ;  with  factious  turbulence, 

Sedi'tiousness.  n.s.  [from  seditious.] 
Turbulence ;  disposition  to  sedition. 

To  SEDU  CE.  V.  a.  [seduco,  Lat.  seduire, 
Fr.]  To  draw  aside  from  the  right ;  to 
tempt ;  to  corrupt ;  to  deprave ;  to  mis- 
lead ;  to  deceive. 

'Tis  meet 

That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes  ; 
For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduc'd  ? 

Shakesp.  Juliets  Ccesar. 
Me  the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce, 
Altliough  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive 
The  sooner  to  effect  what  I  intended.  Shak.  H.  V. 

A  beauty-waining  and  distressed  widow 
Seduc'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 
To  base  declension.  Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

In  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the 
faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits.  1  Tim.  iv.  1. 

I  shall  riever  gratify  the  spifefulness  of  a  few 
■with  any  sinister  thoughts  of  all  their  allegiance, 
whom  pious  frauds  have  seduced.      Kiig  Charles. 
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Subtle  he  needs  must  be  who  could  seduce 
Angels.  Milton. 

Nor  let  false  friends  sediLce  thy  mind  to  fame. 
By  arrogating  Jonson's  hostile  name  ; 
Let  father  Flecknoe  fire  thy  mind  with  praise. 
And  uncle  Ogleby  thy  envy  raise.  Dryden. 

Sedu'cement.  w.  s.  [from  seduce.]  Prac- 
tice of  seduction  ;  art  or  means  used  in 
order  to  seduce. 

To  season  them,  and  win  them  early  to  the  love 
of  virtue  and  true  labour,  ere  any  flattering  seduce- 
ment  or  vain  principle  seize  them  wandering,  some 
easy  and  delightful  book  of  education  should  be 
read  to  them.  Milton  on  Education. 

Her  hero's  dangers  touch'd  the  pitying  pow'r, 
Tlie  nymph's  seducenienfs,  and  the  magickbow'r. 

Pope. 

Sedu'cer.  n.  s.  [from  seduce.]  One  who 
draws  aside  from  the  right ;  a  tempter ;  a 
corrupter. 

Grant  it  me,  O  king  ;  otherwise  a  seduce?' flou- 
rishes, and  a  poor  maid  is  undone.  Shakesp. 

There  is  a  teaching  by  restraining  seducers,  and 
so  removing  tlie  hindrances  of  knowledge.  South. 

The  soft  seducer,  with  enticing  looks. 
The  bellowing  rivals  to  the  fight  provokes.  Dryd. 

He,  whose  firm  faith  no  reason  could  remove. 
Will  melt  before  that  soft  seducer,  love.  Dryden. 

Sedu'cible.  adj.  [from  seduce.]  Corrupt 
ible  ;  capable  of  being  drawn  aside  from 
the  right. 

The  vicious  example  of  ages  past  poisons  the 
curiosity  of  the  present,  alFording  a  hint  of  sin 
unto  seducible  spirits.  Brown. 

We  owe  much  of  our  errour  to  the  power  which 
our  alFections  have  over  our  so  easy  seducible  un- 
derstanding's. Glanville. 

Sedu'c TioN.  n.  s.  [seduction,  Fr.  seduc- 
tm,  Lat.]  The  act  of  seducing ;  the  act 
of  drawing  aside. 

Whatsoever  men's  faith,  patience,  or  perseve- 
rance were,  any  remarkable  indulgence  to  this  sin, 
the  seduction  of  Balaam,  was  sure  to  bring  judg- 
ments. Hammond 

To  procure  the  miseries  of  others  in  those  extre- 
mities, wherein  we  hold  an  hope  to  have  no  soci- 
ety ourselves,  is  a  strain  above  Lucifer,  and  a  pro- 
ject beyond  the  primary  seduction  of  hell. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Err, 

The  deceiver  soon  found  out  this  soft  place  of 
Adam's,  and  innocency  itself  did  not  secure  him 
from  this  way  of  seduction.        Glanville's  Scepsis. 

Helen  ascribes  her  seduction  to  Verms,  and  men- 
tions nothing  of  Paris.  Pope. 

A  woman  who  is  above  flattery,  and  despises 
all  praise  but  that  which  flows  from  the  approba- 
tion of  her  own  heart,  is,  morally  speaking,  out 
of  reach  of  seduction.  Clarissa. 

Sedu'lity.  n.  s.  [sedulitas,  Lat]  Dili 
gent  assiduity  ;  laboriousness ;  industry; 
application ;  intenseness  of  endeavour. 

Man  oftentimes  pursues,  with  gxeat  sedulity  and 
earnestness,  that  which  cannot  stand  liim  in  any 
stead  for  vital  purpose.  Hooker. 

Let  there  be  but  the  same  propensity  and  bent 
of  will  to  religion,  and  there  will  be  the  same 
sedulity  and  indefatigable  industry  in  men's  enqui- 
ries into  it.  South. 

SEDU  LOUS,  adj.  [sedulus,  Lat.]  Assidu- 
ous ;  industrious;  laborious;  diligent; 
painful. 

Not  sedulous  by  nature  to  indite 
Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 
Heroick  deem'd.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

What  signifies  the  sound  of  words  in  prayer, 
without  the  affection  of  the  heart,  and  a  sedubus 
application  of  the  proper  means  that  may  natural- 
ly lead  us  to  such  an  end.  L  Estrange. 

The  goat,  now  bright  amidst  her  fellow  stars, 
Kind  A^maltliiea,  reach'd  her  teat,  distent 
With  milk,  tliy  early  food  :  the  sedulous  bee 
DistiU'd  her  honey  on  thy  purple  lipS;        Prior. , 
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The  bare  majority  of  a  few  representatives  is 
often  procured  by  great  industry  and  application, 
whereni  those  who  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  ma- 
lice are  much  more  sedulous  than  such  as  would 
prevent  them.  Su^. 

Se'dulously.  adv.  [from  sedulous.]  Assi- 
duously; industriously ;  laboriously;  di- 
ligently ;  painfully. 

The  ritual,  preceptive,  prophetick,  and  all  other 
parts  of  sacred  writ,  were  most  sedulously,  most 
religiously  guarded  by  them.    Gov.  of' the  Tongue. 

All  things  by  experience 
Are  most  improv'd  ;  then  sedulously  think 
To  meliorate  thy  stock,  no  way  or  rule 
Be  unessay'd.  Phillipt. 

Se'dulousness.  n.  s.  [from  sedulous.] 
Assiduity  ;  assiduousness  ;  industry ;  di- 
ligence. 

See.  n.  s.  [sedes,  Lat.]  The  seat  of  epis- 
copal power ;  the  diocess  of  a  bishop. 

You,  my  lord  archbishop. 
Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  raaintain'd. 
Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath  touch'd. 
Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tu- 
tor'd. 

Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence, 
The  dove  and  every  blessed  spirit  of  peace  ; 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such  grace. 
Into  the  harsh  and  boist'rous  tongue  of  war 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 
It  is  a  safe  opinion  for  their  sees,  empires,  and 
kingdoms  ;  and  for  themselves,  if  they  he  wise. 

Bacon. 

The  pope  would  use  these  treasures,  in  case  of 
any  great  calamity  that  should  endanger  the  holy 
see.  Addison. 

Episcopal  revenues  were  so  low  reduced,  that 
three  or  four  sees  were  often  imited  to  make  a  tole- 
rable competency.  Sw^, 

To  SEE.  V.  a.  preter.  I  saw  ;  part.  pass. 
seen,  [yton.  Sax.  sien,  Dut.] 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  eye. 

Dear  son  Edgar, 
Might  1  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch, 
I'd  say  1  had  eyes  again.        Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

1  was  bowed  down  at  the  hearing  of  it ;  I  was 
dismayed  at  the  seeing  of  it.  Is.  xxi.  3. 

I  speak  that  whicli«l  have  seen  with  ray  father, 
and  ye  do  that  which  you  have  seen  with  yours. 

John  viii,  38. 

He'll  lead  the  life  of  geds,  and  be 
By  gods  and  heroes  seen,  and  gods  and  heroes  see. 

Dryden, 

It  was  a  right  answer  of  the  physician  to  his 
patient,  that  had  sore  eyes  :  If  you  have  more 
pleasure  in  the  taste  of  wine  than  in  the  use  of 
j'our  sight,  wine  is  good  for  you  ;  but  if  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  be  greater  to  you  than  that  of  drink- 
ing, wine  is  naught.  Locke. 

I  see  her  sober  over  a  sampler.  Pq?e. 

2.  To  observe  ;  to  find. 

Seven  other  kine  came  up,  lean  fleshed,  such  as 
I  never  saw  for  badness.  Gen.  xli.  19. 

Such  command  we  had. 
To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy.  Milton. 

Give  them  first  one  simple  idea,  and  see  that 
they  perfectly  comprehend  it,  before  you  go  any 
farther.  Locke. 
The  thunderbolt  we  see  used,  by  the  greatest 
of  Augustus's  age,  to  express  irresistible 


poet 

force  in  battle. 


Addim. 


3.  To  discover  ;  to  descry. 

Who  is  so  gross 
As  cannot  see  this  palpable  device  ? 
Yet  who  so  bold  but  says  he  sees  it  not. 
When  such  ill  dealings  must  be  seen  in  thought  ? 

Shakesp. 

4.  To  converse  with. 

The  main  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  language, 
and  to  an  improvement  in  wisdom  and  prudence, 
by  seeing  men,  and  conversing  with  people  of  dis- 
ferent  tempers  and  customs.  Locke. 
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To  attend  ;  to  remark. 

I  had  a  mind  to  see  him  out,  and  therefore  did 
not  care  for  contradicting  him.  Addison's  Spectator. 

0  See.  v.  n. 

To  have  the  power  of  sight ;  to  have  by 
the  eye  perception  of  things  distant. 

Who  maketh  the  seeing  or  tlie  blind  ?  have  not 
[,  the  Lord  ?  Ex.  iv.  11. 

Air  hath  some  secret  degree  of  liglit ;  otherwise 
cats  and  owls  could  not  see  in  the  night. 

Bacon's  Nat,  Hist. 

To  discern  without  deception. 

Many  sagacious  persons  will  find  us  out,  will 
look  under  our  mask,  and  see  throueli  all  our  fine 
pretensions,  and  discern  the  absurdity  of  telling 
the  world  that  we  believe  one  thing  when  we  do 
the  contrary.  Tillotson. 

Could  you  see  into  my  secret  soul, 
rhere  you  might  read  your  own  dominion  doubled. 

Dryden. 

Yoa  may  see  into  the  spirit  of  them  all,  and 
form  your  pen  from  those  general  notions.  Felton. 

To  enquire;  to  distinguish. 
See  whether  fear  doth  make  thee  wrong  her. 

Sliakesp. 

To  be  attentive. 

Mark  and  perform  it,  see'st  thou  ?  for  the  fail 
Of  any  point  in't  shall  'be  death.  Shakesp. 

To  scheme  ;  to  contrive. 

Cassio's  a  proper  man :  let  rae  see  now  ; 
To  get  his  place.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

LE.  interjection,  [originally  the  impera- 
tive of  the  verb  see.]  Lo  ;  look ;  observe  ; 
behold. 

See.'  see!  upon  the  banks  of  Boyne  he  stands, 
By  his  own  view  adjusting  his  commands. HaZi/ai. 

See!  the  sole  bliss  heav'n  could  on  ail  bestow, 
IVhich  who  but  feels  can  taste,  but  thinks  can 
know.  Pope. 

See  what  it  is  to  have  a  poet  in  your  house.  Pope. 

iiED.  n.  s,  [ipaeb.  Sax.  seed,  Dan.  saed, 
Dut.] 

The  organised  particle  produced  by 
plants  and  animals,  from  which  new 
plants  and  animals  are  generated. 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 
^.nd  say  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not, 
speak  then  to  me.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Seed  of  a  year  old  is  the  best,  thougn  some  seed 
ind  grains  last  better  than  others. 

Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 

That  every  plant  has  its  sefd,  is  an  evident  sign 
)f  divine  providence.  More. 

Did  they  ever  see  any  herbs,  except  tliose  of 
he  grass-leaved  tribe,  come  up  without  two  seed 
eaves  ;  which  to  me  is  an  argument  that  they 
:ame  all  of  seed,  there  being  no  reason  else  why 
:hey  should  produce  two  seed  leaves  diiferent  from 
;he  subsequent.  _  Ray. 

Just  gods !  all  other  tilings  their  like  produce  ; 
The  vine  arises  from  her  mother's  juice  : 
rt'hen  feeble  plants  or  tender  flow'rs  decay, 
riiey  to  their  seed  their  images  convey.  Prior. 

Ill  the  south  part  of  Staffordshire  they  go  to  the 
lorth  for  seed  corn.  ilortimer. 

First  principle ;  original. 

The  seed  of  whatsoever  perfect  virtue  grovpeth 
'rem  us,  is  a  right  opinion  touching  things  divine. 

Hooker. 

Principle  of  production. 

Praise  of  great  acts  he  scatters,  as  a  seed 
Which  may  the  like  in  coming  ages  hreti.Waller. 

Progeny  ;  offspring ;  descendants. 

Next  liim  king  Lear  in  happy  peace  long reign'd; 
But  had  no  issue  male  him  to  succeed. 

But  three  fair  daughters  which  were  well  up- 
train'd 

In  all  that  seemed  fit  for  kingly  seed.  Fairy  Queen 

The  thing  doth  touch 
The  main  of  all  your  states,  your  blood,  your  seed. 

Daiiiel 
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When  God  gave  Canaan  to  Abraham,  he  thought 
fit  to  put  his  seed  into  the  grant  too.  Locke. 

5.  Race ;  generation  ;  birth. 

Of  mortal  seed  they  were  not  held. 
Which  other  mortals  so  excell'd  ; 
And  beauty  too  in  such  excess 
As  yours,  Zelinda  !  claims  no  less.  TValler. 

To  Seed.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  grow  to  perfect  maturity,  so  as  to 

shed  the  seed, 

Whate'er  1  plant,  like  corn  on  barren  earth. 
By  an  equivocal  birth. 

Seeds  and  runs  up  to  poetry.  Sw'ift. 

2.  To  shed  the  seed. 

They  pick  up  all  the  old  roots,  except  what 
they  design  for  seed,  which  they  let  stand  to  seed 
the  next  year.  Mortimer. 

See'dcake.  n.  s.  [seed  and  caAre.]  A  sweet 
cake  interspersed  with  waiin  aromatick 
seeds. 

Remember,  wife. 
The  seedca/te,  the  pasties,  and  furmety  pot.J'usser. 

See'dlip.  1  n.  s.  a  vessel  in  which  the 
See'dlop.  J     sower  carries  his  seed. 

Ainsworth. 

See'dpearl.  n.  s.  [seed  andi  pearW]  Small 
grains  of  pearl. 

In  the  dissolution  of  seedpeaW  in  some  acid  men- 
struum, if  a  good  quantity  of  the  little  pearls  be 
cast  in  whole,  they  will  be  carried  in  swarms  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top.  Boyle. 

See'bplot.  n.  s.  [seed  and  plot.]  The 
ground  on  which  plants  are  sowed  to 
be  afterwards  transplanted. 

To  counsel  others,  a  man  must  be  furnished 
with  an  universal  store  in  himself  to  the  know- 
ledge of  all  nature;  that  is,  the  matter  and  seed- 
plot  :  there  are  the  seats  of  all  argument  and  in- 
vention. Ben  Jonson. 

Humility  is  a  seedplot  of  virtue,  especially  Chris- 
tian, which  thrives  best  when  'tis  deep  rooted  in 
the  humble  lowly  heart.  Hammond. 

It  will  not  be  unuseful  to  present  a  full  narration 
of  this  rebellion,  looking  back  to  those  passages 
by  which  the  seedplots  were  made  and  framed, 
from  whence  tliose  iiiischiefs  have  successively 
grown.  Clarendon. 

See  dtime,  n.  s.  [seed  and  time.]  The 
season -of  sowing. 

While  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest 
shall  not  cease.  Gen.  vii.  22. 

If  he  would  have  two  attributes  in  one  year,  he 
must  give  them  two  seedtimes,  and  two  harvests. 

Bacon. 

The  first  rain  fell  upon  the  seedtime  about  Octo- 
ber, and  was  to  make  the  seed  to  root;  the  latter 
was  to  fill  the  ear.  »  Brown. 

Day  and  niglit. 
Seedtime  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost, 
Shallhold  their  course  till  fire  purge  all  things. 

Their  very  seedtime  was  their  harvest,  ajid  by 
sowing  tares  they  immediately  reaped  gold. 

'  Decay  of  Piety. 

He  that  too  curiously  observes  the  face  of  the 
heavens,  by  missing  his  seedtime,  will  lose  the 
hopes  of  -his  harvest.  Atterbury. 

See'dling.  n.  s.  [from  seed.]  A  young 
plant  just  risen  from  the  seed. 

Carry  into  the  shade  such  seedlings  or  plants  as 
are  for  their  clioiceness  reserved  in  plots.  _ 

Evelyn's  Kalendar. 

See'dness.  n.s.  [from  seerf.]  Seedtiime ; 
the  time  of  sowing. 

Blossoming  time 
From  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
I'o  teeming  foyson.      Shak.  Measure  for  Measure. 

See'dsman.  n.  s.  [seed  and  man.] 

1 .  The  sower  ;  he  that  scatters  the  seed. 

The  higher  JVilus  swells 
The  more  it  promises  :  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
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Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain, 
And  shortly  comes  to  haivest.Shak.Ant.  and  Cienp 

2.  One  that  sells  seeds. 
See'dy.  adj.  [from  seed.]  Abounding  with 
seed. 

See'ing.  n.  s.  [from  see.]  Sight;  vision. 

Loi-e  sdds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye.  Sliakesp 

See'ing.        ladv.  [im  que,  Fr.  from 
See'ing  that.  J    see.  It  would  be  more 
grammatically  written,  as  vii  que,  pour- 
vii  que,  in  French  ;  seen  that,  or  provided 
that.]  Since  ;  sith ;  it  being  so  that. 

Wliy  should  not  they  be  as  well  victualled  for 
so  long  time  as  the  ships  are,  usually  for  a  year, 
seeing  it  is  easier  to  keep  victuals  on  land  than 
water  Spenser  im  Ireland. 

How  shall  they  have  any  trial  of  his  doctrine, 
learning,  and  ability  to  preach,  seeing  that  he  may 
not  publickly  either  teach  or  exhort,  because  he  is 
not  yet  called  to  the  ministry  Whitgifte. 

Seeing  every  nation  aflTords  not  experience  and 
tradition  enough  for  all  kind  of  learning,  therefore 
we  are  taught  the  languages  of  those  people  who 
have  been  most  industrious  after  wisdom. 

Milton  on  Education. 

Seeing  they  explained  the  phenomena  of  vision, 
imagination,  and  thought,  by  certain  thin  fleeces 
of  atoms  that  flow  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies, 
and  by  their  subtlety  penetrate  any  obstacle,  and 
yet  retain  the  exact  lineaments  of  the  several  bo- 
dies from  which  they  proceed  :  in  consequenci 
of  this  hypotliesis  they  maintained,  that  we  could 
have  no  phantasy  of  any  thing,  but  what  did  really 
subsist  either  intire  or  in  its  several  parts. 

Bentley's  Sermons. 

To  SEEK.  V.  a.  pret.  I  sought;  part.  pass. 
sought,  [j-ecan,  Sax,  soecken,  Dut.] 

1.  To  look  for  ;  to  search  for:  often  with 
out. 

He  did  range  the  town  to  see?c  nie  out.  Shakesp. 

I  have  a  venturous  fairy,  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  thence  new 
nuts.  Shakesp. 

Because  of  the  money  returned  in  our  sacks 
are  we  brought  in,  that  he  may  seek  occasion 
against  us,  and  take  us  for  bondmen. Gen.  xliii.  18. 

He  seeketh  unto  him  a  cunning  workman,  to 
prepare  a  graven  image.  Is.  xl.  20. 

Seek  thee  a  man  which  may  go  with  thee.Tob.v.3. 

Sweet  peace,  where  dost  thou  dwell  ? 
1  humbly  crave. 

Let  me  once  know  ; 

I  soiiglit  thee  in  a  secret  cave. 

And  ask'd  if  peace  were  there.  Herbert. 

'i  he  king  meant  not  to  seek  out  nor  to  decline 
fighting  witli  them,  if  tliey  put  themselves  in  his 
way.  Clarendon. 

So  fatal  'twas  to  seek  temptations  ont\ 
Most  confidence  has  still  iiiost  cause  to  doubt. Drj/. 

We  must  seek  oui  some  other  original  of  ixiwer 
fur  tlie  goveiinuent  of  politicks  than  this  of  Adam, 
or  else  there  will  be  none  at  all  in  the  world. Loc/te. 

2.  To  solicit ;  to  endeavour  to  gain. 

Others  templing  him,  sought  of  him  a  sign. 

Luke  xi.  16. 

The  j'oung  lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek 
thcirjiieat  from  God.  Psalm  civ.  21. 

God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares. 
And  not  molest  us,  unless  we  ourselves 
Seek  them  with  wandering  thoughts.  Milton. 

Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desir'd, 
And  what  we  seek  of  you,  of  us  requir'd.  Drytlcn. 

3.  To  go  to  find. 

Let  us  seek  death,  or,  lie  not  found,  supplr 
His  office.  Miitcn. 

Dardanus,  lh(mgh  born 
On  Latian  plains,  yet  sought  the  Phrygian  sliore. 

Dryden. 

Like  fury  seiz'd  the  rest ;  the  progress  known. 
All  see/vthe  mountains,  and  forsake  the  town. Drud. 

Since  great  Ulysses  sought  the  Phrygian  plains, 
Within  these  walls  inglorious  silence  reigns.  Pope. 
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Indulge  one  labour  more, 
And  seek  Atrides  on  the  Spartan  shore.  Pope. 
4.  To  pursue  by  machinations. 
I  had  a  son. 

Now  outlaw'd  from  my  blood  ;  he  sought  my  life. 

Shakesp. 

David  saw  that  Saul  was  Come  out  to  seek  his 
life.  1  Sam.  xxiii. 

To  Seek.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  make  search  ;  to  make  inquiry. 

Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  'and  read. 

•  Is.  xxxiv. 

1  have  been  forced  to  relinquish  that  opinion, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  seek  after  some  better 
reason.  Addison  s  Spectator. 

2.  To  endeavour. 

Why  should  he  mean  me  ill,  or  seek  to  harm  ? 

Milton. 

Ask  not  what  pains,  nor  further  seek  to  know 
Their  process,  or  the  forms  of  law  below.  Drydcn. 

3.  To  make  pursuit. 

Violent  men  have  sought  after  my  soul. 

Psalm  Ixxxvi.  14. 
If  thy  brother's  ox  or  theep  go  astray,  it  shall 
be  with  thee  until  thy  brother  seek  after  it. 

Deuf.  xxii.  2. 

4.  To  apply  to;  to  use  solicitation. 

All  the  earth  sought  to  Solomon,  to  hear  his 
wisdom.  1  Kings. 

Unto  his  habitation  shall  ye  seek,  and  thither 
thou  shalt  come.  Deut.  xii.  5. 

5.  To  endeavour  after. 

Being  a  man  of  experience,  he  wished  by  wis- 
dom to  order  that  which  the  young  prince  sought 
for  by  war.  KnoUes. 

To  Seek,  [an  adverbial  mode  of  speech.] 
At  a  loss ;  without  measures,  knowledge, 
or  experience. 

Beins  brought  and  transferred  from  other  ser- 
vices abroad,  though  they  be  of  good  experience 
in  those,  yet  in  these  they  will  be  new  to  seek ;  and 
before  they  have  gatliered  experience,  they  shall 
buy  it  with  great  loss  to  his  majesty.  Spenser. 
Unpractis'd,  unprepar'd,  and  still  to seek.Milton. 
But  they  misplace  them  all ; 
And  are  as  much  to  seek  in  other  things. 
As  he  that  only  can  design  a  tree, 
Would  be  to  draw  a  shipwreck.  Roscommon. 

See'ker.  n.s,  [from  sce/c.] 

1.  One  that  seeks;  an  inquirer. 

Though  I  confess  that  in  philosophy  I  am  a 
seeker,  yet  cannot  believe  that  a  sceptick  in  philo- 
sophy must  be  one  in  divinity.  Glanville. 

A  language  of  a  very  witty  volatile  people, 
seekers  after  novelty,  and  abounding  witk  variety 
of  notions.  Locke. 

2.  The  name  of  a  sect  which  professed  no 
determinate  religion. 

See'ksorrow.  n.  s.  [seek  and  sorrow.] 
One  who  contrives  to  give  himself  vex- 
ation. 

Afield  they  go,  where  many  lookers  be, 
And  thou  seeksorrow,  Klaius,  them  among  : 

Indeed  thou  saidst  it  was  thy  friend  to  see, 
Strephon,  whose  absence  seem'd  unto  thee  long. 

Sidney. 

To  Seel.  v.  a.  [sceller  to  seal,  Fr.]  To 
close  the  eyes.  A  term  of  falconry,  the 
eves  of  a  wild  or  haggard  hawk  being 
for  a  time  seeled  or  closed. 

Now  she  brought  them  to  see  a  seeled  dove,  who 
the  blinder"  she  was,  the  higher  she  strave.  Sidiiey 

Mine  eyes  no  more  on  vanity  shall  feed. 
But  seeled  up  with  death  shall  have  their  deadly 
meed.  Fairy  Queen. 

Corne,  seeling  night, 
'"'arf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day. 

Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
-  Some  ambitious  men  seem  as  screens  to  [)rinces 
in  matters  of  danger  and  envy ;  for  no  man  will 
take  such  parts,  unless  he  be  like  the  seeled  dove, 
that  mounts  and  mounts,  because  he  cannot  see 
about  him.  Bacon. 
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Since,  blinded  with  ambition,  he  did  soar 
Like  a  seel'd  dove,  his  crimes  shall  be  his  punish- 
ment. 

To  be  depriv'd  of  sight.  Denham's  Sophy. 

To  Seel.  v.  n.  [j'yllan,  Sax.]  To  lean  on 
one  side. 

When  a  ship  seels  or  rowls  in  foul  weather,  the 
breaking  loose  of  ordnance  is  a  thing  very  dan- 
gerous. Raleigh. 

Seel,  or  See'ling.  n.  s.  [from  seel.]  The 
agitation  of  a  ship  in  foul  weather. 

Ainsworth. 

See'ly.  adj.  [from j'eel, lucky  time.  Sax.] 

1 .  Lucky  ;  happy. 

My  seely  sheep  like  well  below. 
For  they  been  hale  enough  and  trow. 
And  liken  their  abode.  Spenser. 

2.  Silly ;  foolish ;  simple.  Spenser. 

Peacock  and  turkie,  that  nibbles  off  top, 
Are  very  ill  neighbours  to  seely  poor  hop.  Tusser. 

To  SEEM.  V.  71.  [sembler,  Fr.  unless  it 
has  a  Teutonick  original,  as  seemly  cer- 
tainly has.] 

1.  To  appear ;  lo  make  a  show ;  to  have 
semblance. 

My  lord,  you've  lost  a  friend,  indeed  ; 
And  1  dare  swear  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  seeming  sorrow  ;  it  is  sure  your  own. 

Shakesp.  Hen.  IV. 
Speak  :  we  will  not  trust  our  eyes 
Without  our  ears  :  thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st. 

Shakesp. 

So  spake  th'  Omnipotent ;  and  with  his  words 
Allseem'rf  well  pleas'd  ;  all  seem'd,  but  were  not  all. 

Milton. 

In  holy  nuptials  tied  ; 
A  seeming  widow,  and  a  secret  bride.  Dryden. 

Observe  the  youth 
Already  seems  to  snuff  the  vital  air.       Dryd.  JEn. 

2.  To  have  the  appearance  of  truth. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  true  reason  why  we 
have  so  few  versions  which  are  tolerable,  is  be- 
cause there  are  so  few  who  have  all  the  talents  re- 
quisite for  translation.  Dryden. 

3.  In  Shakespeare,  to  seem,  perhaps,  sig- 
'  nifies  to  be  beautiful. 

Sir,  there  she  stands  : 
If  aught  within  that  little  seeming  substance 
May  litly  like  your  grace, 

She's  there,  and  she  is  yours.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

4.  It  seems.  A  phrase  hard  to  be  explained. 
It  sometimes  signifies  that  there  is  an 
appearance,  though  no  reality  ;  but  ge- 
nerally it  is  used  ironically  to  condemn 
the  thing  mentioneil,  like  the  Latin  sci 
licet,  or  the  old  English /orsoo^A.  Id 
mihi  datur  negotii  scilicet.  This,  it 
seems,  is  to  he  my  task. 

The  earth  by  these,  'tis  said. 
This  single  crop  of  men  and  women  bred  ; 
Who,  grown  adult  (so  chance,  it  seems,  enjoin'd) 
Did  male  and  female  propagate. B/ac?tmore's  Great, 

5.  It  is  sometimes  a  slight  affirmation. 

A  prince  of  Italy,  it  seems,  entertained  his  mis- 
tress upon  a  great  lake.  Addison's  Guardian. 

'['he  raven,  urg'd  by  such  impertinence. 
Grew  passionate,  it  seems,  and  took  offence.  Addis. 

He  had  been  a  chief  magistrate  ;  and  had,  it 
seems,  executed  that  high  ofiBce  justly  and  honour- 
ably. Atterbury. 

It  seems  that  when  first  I  was  discovered  sleep- 
ing on  the  ground,  the  emperor  had  early  notice. 

Gulliver. 

6.  It  appears  to  be. 

Here's  another  discontented  paper. 
Found  in  his  pocket  too  ;  and  this,  it  seems, 
Rodorigo  irieant  t'  have  sent.       Shakesp.  Othello. 

It  seems  the  camel's  hair  is  taken  by  painters  for 
the  skin  with  the  hair  on.        Brown's  Vulg.  Ei-r, 
See'mer.  n.s.  [from  seem.]    One  that 
carries  an  appearance. 
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Angelo  scarce  confesses 
That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 
Is  more  to  bread  than  stone  :  hence  shall  we  see, 
If  pow'r  change  purpose,  what  our  seemersbe.S/iafc.> 

See'ming.  n.s.  [from sem.] 

1.  Appearauce  ;  show ;  semblance. 

All  good  seeming. 
By  thy  revolt,  oh  husband,  shall  be  thought 
But  on  for  villany.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Give  him  heedful  note  ; 
And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 
In  censure  of  his  seeming.  Shakesp,  Hamlet, 

2.  Fair  appearance. 

For  you  there's  rosemary  and  rue  ;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long.  Shakesp. 

3.  Opinion. 

Nothing  more  clear  unto  their  seeming,  than 
that,  a  new  Jerusalem  being  often  spoken  of  in 
scripture,  they  undoubtedly  were  themselves  that 
new  Jerusalem,  Hooker. 

His  persuasive  words  irapregn'd 
With  reason  to  her  seeming.  Milton. 

See'mingly.  adv.  [(rom  seeming.]  In  ap- 
pearance ;  in  show  ;  in  semblance. 

To  this  her  mother's  plot, 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  piomise  to  the  doctor. 

Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

They  to  their  viands  fell,  not  seemingly 
The  angels,  nor  in  mist.  Milton 

I  have  touched  upon  them,  though  seemingly 
collateral  to  my  scope  ;  and  yet  1  think  they  are 
more  than  seemingly  so,  since  they  pertinently  il- 
lustrate my  design.  Glanville's  Scepsis. 

The  city  dame  was  so  well  bred,  as  seemingly  to 
take  all  in  good  part.  L'Estrange, 

The  king  and  haughty  empress,  to  our  wonder, 
If  not  aton'd,  yet  seemingly  at  peace.  Dryden, 

This  the  father  seemingly  complied  with ;  but 
afterwards  refusing,  the  son  was  likewise  set  aside. 

Addison's  Freeholder, 

They  depend  often  on  remote  and  seemingly  dis- 
proportioned  causes.  Atterbury, 

See'mingness.   n.  s.  [from  seeming,] 

Plausibility ;  fair  appearance. 

The  seemingness  of  those  reasons  persuades  us 
on  the  other  side.  Dighy, 

See'mliness.  w.  s,  [from  seemly,]  De- 
cency; handsomeness ;  comeliness ;  grace; 
beauty. 

When  substantialness  combineth  with  delight- 
fulness,  seemliness  with  portliness,  and  currentness 
with  stayedness,  how  can  the  language  sound 
other  than  full  of  sweetness  ?  Camden. 

SEEMLY,  adj.  [soommeligt,  Dan.  from 
soome.  Island,  honour  or  decency.]  De- 
cent ;  becoming  ;  proper  ;  fit. 

Suspense  of  judgment  and  exercise  of  charity 
were  safer  and  seemlier  for  Christian  men,  than 
the  hot  pursuit  of  these  controversies.  Hooker, 

I  am  a  woman  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VII. 
The  wife  safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband 
stays.  Uilton, 
May  we  enjoy 
Our  humid  products,  and  with  seemly  draughts 
Enkindle  mirth  and  hospitable  love.  Phillips. 

See'mly.  adv,  [from  the  adjective.]  In  a 
decent  manner  ;  in  a  proper  manner. 

There,  seemly  rang'd  in  peaceful  order,  stood 
Ulysses'  arms,  now  long  disus'd  to  blood.  Pope. 
Seen.  adj.  [from  see,]  Skilled  ;  versed. 

Petruchio  shall  offer  me,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes, 
To  old  Baptist!!,  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  musick.  Shakesp. 

Noble  Boyle,  not  less  in  nature  seen, 
Than  his  great  brother  read  in  states  and  men.Uryd. 

Seer.  n.  s.  [from  see,] 
1 .  One  who  sees. 

We  are  in  hopes  that  you  may  prove  a  dreamer 
of  dreams,  and  a  seer  of  visions.    Addison's  Sped, 
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.  A  prophet;  one  who  foresees  future 
events. 

How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest ! 
Measur'd  this  transient  world  the  race  of  time. 
Till  time  stand  fix'd.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

By  day  your  frighted  seers 
Shall  call  for  fountains  to  express  their  tears, 
And  wish  tlieir  eyes  were  floods  :  by  night  from 
dreams 

Ofopeninggulphs,  black  storms,  and  ragingflames, 
Starting  aniaz'd,  shall  to  the  people  show 
Emblems  of  heav'niy  wrath,  and  mystick  types 
of  woe.  Prior. 

ee'kwood.  n.  5.  See  Searwood.  Dry 
wood. 

Caught,  like  dry  stubble  fir'd,  or  like  searwood; 
Yet  from  the  wound  ensued  no  purple  flood. 
But  look'd  a  bubbling  mass  of  frying  hlood. Dryd. 

Ee'sAW.  n.  s.  [from  saw.l  A  recipocrat- 
ing  motion. 

His  wit  all  seesaw,  between  that  and  this  ; 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss. 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis.  Pope. 

0  See'saw.  v.  n.  [from  saw.]  To  move 
with  a  reciprocating  motion. 

Sometimes  they  were  like  to  pull  John  over, 
then  it  went  all  of  a  sudden  again  on  John's  side  ; 
so  they  went  seesawing  up  and  down,  from  one  end 
of  the  room  to  the  other.  Arbuthnot. 

Ij  SEETH.  V,  a.  preterite,  /  sod  or  seeth- 
ed; part  pass,  sodden,  [yeoban.  Sax. 
soiden,  Dut.]  To  boil ;  to  decoct  in  hot 
liquor. 

The  Scythians  used  to  seeth  the  flesh  in  the  hide, 
and  so  do  the  northern  Irish.  Spenser. 

Go,  suck  the  subtle  blood  o'  ih'  grape. 
Till  the  high  fever  sceth  your  blood  to  froth, 
And  so  'scape  hanging.  Shakesp,  Timon. 

Set  on  the  great  pot,  and  seeth  pottage  for  the 
sons  of  the  prophets.  2  Kings  iv. 

0  Seeth.  v.  n.  To  be  in  a  state  of  ebulli- 
tion ;  to  be  hot. 

The  boiling  baths  at  Cairbadon, 
Which  seeth  with  secret  fire  eternally. 
And  in  their  entrails,  full  of  quick  brimston. 
Nourish  the  flames  which  they  are  warm'd  upon. 

Fairy  Queen. 

I  will  make  a  complimental  assault  upon  him  ; 
for  my  business  seeths.  Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  their  seething  brains. 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 5/ia?cesp. 

The  priest's  servant  came,  while  the  flesh  was 
in  seething,  with  a  flesh-hook,  and  stuck  it  into 
the  pan.  1  Sam.  ii.  13. 

ee'ther.  n.s.  [from  seeth.]  A  boiler;  a 
pot. 

The  fire  thus  form'd,  she  sets  the  kettle  on  ; 
Like  burnish'd  gold  the  little  seether  shone.  Dryd. 

e'gment.  n.  s.  [segment,  Tr,  segmentum, 

Lat.]    A    figure  contained  between  a 

chord  and  an  arch  of  the  circle,  or  so 

much  of  the  circle  as  is  cut  off  by  that 

chord. 

Unto  a  parallel  sphere,  and  such  as  live  under 
the  poles,  for  half  a  year,  some  segments  may  ap- 
pear at  any  time,  and  under  any  quarter,  the  sun 
not  setting,  but  walking  round.  Broum, 

Their  segments  or  arcs,  which  appeared  so  nume- 
rous, for  the  most  part  exceeded  not  the  third  part 
of  a  circle.  Newton. 

e'gnity.  n.  s.  [from  segnis,  Lat,]  Slug- 
gishness ;  inactivity.  Diet, 

V  SEGREGATE,  v.  a.  [iegrego,  Lat. 
segreger,  Fr.]  To  set  apart ;  to  separate 
from  others. 

(EGRega'tion.  n.  s.  [segregation,  Fr. 
from  segregate.]  Separation  from  others. 

What  shall  we  hear  of  this  ? 
—A  segregation  of  the  Turkish  fleet , 
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For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore. 
The  chiding  billows  seem  to  pelt  the  clouds. 

Shakesp.  Othello. 

Se'jant.  adj.  [In  heraldry.]  Sitting. 
Seigneu'rial.  a<//.  [from  seignior.]  In- 
vested with  large  powers ;  independent. 

Those  lands  were  seigneurial.  Temple. 

SE'IGNIOR.  n.  s.  [from  senior,  Lat.  seig- 
neur, Fr.]  A  lord.  The  title  of  honour 
given  by  Italians. 
Se'igniory.  n.  s.  [seigneurie,  Fr.  from 
seignior.]  A  lordship ;  a  territory. 

O'Neil  never  had  any  seigniory  over  that  coun- 
try, but  what  by  encroachment  he  got  upon  the 
English.  Spenser. 

Were  you  not  restor'd 
To  all  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  seigniories  ? 

Shakesp.  Hen.  IV. 
Hosea,  in  the  person  of  God,  sayeth  of  the 
Jews,  they  have  reigned,  but  not  by  me ;  they 
have  set  a  seigniory  over  themselves  :  which  place 
proveth  plainly,  that  there  are  governments  which 
God  doth  not  avow.  Bacon. 

\Mlliam,  earl  of  Pembroke,  being  lord  of  all 
Leinster,  had  royal  jurisdiction  throughout  that 
province,  and  every  one  of  his  five  sous  enjoyed 
that  seigniory  successively.  Davies. 

Se'ignorage.  n.  s.  [seigneuriage,  Fr. 
from  seignior.]  Authority  ;  acknowledg- 
ment of  power. 

They  brought  work  to  the  mint,  and  a  part  of 

the  money  coined  to  the  crown  tor  seignorage. Locke. 

To  Se'ignorise.  v.  a.  [from  seignior.] 

To  lord  over. 

As  fair  he  was  as  Cytherea's  make. 
As  proud  as  he  that  seignoriseth  hell.  Fairfax, 

SEINE,  n.  s.  [j-ejne,  Sax.  seine,  senne, 
seme,  Fr.]  A  net  used  in  fishing. 

They  have  cock-boats  for  passengers,  and  seine 
boats  for  taking  of  pilchards.  Carew. 

Se'iner.  n.  s.  [from  seine.]  A  fisher  with 
nets. 

Seiners  complain,  with  open  mouth,  that  these 
drovers  work  much  prejudice  to  the  common- 
wealth of  fishermen,  and  reap  small  gain  to  them- 
selves. Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall, 

To  SEIZE.  V.  a.  [saisir,  Fr.] 

1.  To  take  hold  of ;  to  gripe ;  to  grasp. 

Then  as  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  spied. 
In  some  purlieu,  two  gentle  fawns  at  play. 
Straight  couches  close,  then  rising  changes  oft 
His  couchant  watcli,  as  one  who  chose  his  ground. 
Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  seise  them  both. 
Both  grip'd  in  each  paw.  Milton. 

2.  To  take  possession  of  by  force. 

At  last  they  seize 
The  scepter,  and  regard  not  David's  sons.  Milton. 

3.  To  take  possession  of ;  to  lay  hold  on  ; 
to  invade  suddenly. 

In  her  sad  breast  the  prince's  fortunes  roll. 
And  hope  and  doubt  alternate  seize  her  soul.  Pope. 

4.  To  take  forcible  possession  of  by  law. 

An  escheator  of  London  had  arrested  a  clothier 
that  was  outlawed,  and  seized  his  goods.  Camden. 

It  was  judged,  by  the  highest  kind  of  judg- 
ment, that  he  should  be  banished,  and  his  whole 
estate  confiscated  and  seized,  and  his  houses  pulled 
down.  Bacon. 

5.  To  make  possessed ;  to  put  in  possession 
of. 

So  th'  one  for  wrong,  the  other  strives  for  right : 
As  when  a  griffin,  seized  of  his  prey, 

A  dragon  fierce  encount'reth  in  his  flight. 
Through  wildest  air  making  his  idle  way. F.  Queen. 

So  Pluto,  seiz'd  of  Proserpine,  convey'd 
To  hell's  tremendous  gloom  th'  affrighted  maid  ; 
There  grimly  smil'd,  pleas'd  with  the  heauteou; 
prize. 

Nor  envied  Jove  his  sunshine  and  his  skies. 

Addison's  Cato. 
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To  Seize,  v,  n.  To  fix  the  grasp  or  the 
power  on  any  thing. 

Fairest  Cordelia, 
Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon  : 
Be't  lawful  I  take  up  what's  cast  away  ? 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
When  there  is  a  design  of  supplanting,  that 
necessarily  requires  another  of  accusing  :  even 
Jezebel  projects  not  lo  seize  on  Naboth's  vineyard 
w  ithout  a  precedent  charge.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Sei'zin.  n.  s.  [saisine,  Fr.] 

1 .  [In  law.]  Is  of  two  sorts :  seisin  in  fact, 
and  seisin  in  law.  Seisin  in  fact,  is  when 
a  corporal  possession  is  taken :  seisin  in 
law,  is  when  something  is  done  which 
the  law  accounteth  a  seisin,  as  an  inrol- 
ment.  This  is  as  much  as  a  right  to 
lands  and  tenements,  though  the  owner 
be  by  wrong  disseissed  of  them.  Cowell. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  possession. 

Every  indulged  sin  gives  Satan  livery  and  seism 
of  his  heart,  and  a  power  to  dispose  of  it  as  be 
pleases.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Seisin  is  the  same,  in  the  canon  law,  as  livery 
and  seisin  at  the  common  law.     Ayliff'e's  Parergon. 

3.  The  thing  possessed. 

Many  recoveries  were  had,  as  well  by  heirs  as 
successors,  of  the  seizin  of  their  predecessors. fla!e. 
Se'izure.  n.  s.  [from  seize,] 

1.  The  act  of  seizing. 

2.  The  thing  seized. 

Sufficient  that  thy  pray'rs  are  heard,  and  death. 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress. 
Defeated  of  his  seizure,  many  days 
Giv'n  thee  of  grace.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

3.  The  act  of  taking  forcible  possession. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine. 

Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands.  Shak. 

In  the  general  town  he  maintained  a  seizure  and 
possession  of  the  whole.  Wotton. 

Henry  continued  to  burn  protestants,  after  he 
had  cast  off  the  pope  ;  and  his  seizure  of  ecclesi- 
astical revenues  cannot  be  reckoned  as  a  mark  of 
the  church's  liberty.  Swift, 

4.  Gripe;  possession. 

And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of  blood, 
Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regret?  Shak. 

INIake  o'er  thy  honour  by  a  deed  of  trust. 
And  give  me  seizure  of  the  mighty  wealth. Dri/de/i. 

5.  Catch. 

Let  tliere  he  no  sudden  seizure  of  a  lapsed  sylla- 
ble, to  play  upon  it.  Watts. 

Se'lcouth.  adj.  [j-elb  rare,  Sax.  and 
couth  known.]  Rarely  known  ;  uncom- 
mon :  Spenser.  The  same  with  uncouth, 

SE'LDOM,  flrfy.  [j-elban  rarely:  j-elboji 
more  rarely;  jfelboj-r  most  rarely.  Selban 
is  supposed  to  be  contracted  from  j-elbeen 
or  j-elb  rare,  and  hpaenne  when.  Sax. 
selden,  Dut.  seltan.  Germ.]  Rarely ;  not 
often ;  not  frequently. 

Wisdom  and  youth  are  seldom  joined  in  one ; 
and  the  ordinary  course  of  the  world  is  more  ac- 
cording to  Job's  observation,  who  giveth  men  ad- 
vice to  seek  wisdom  amongst  the  ancients,  and  in. 
the  length  of  days  understanding.  Hooker. 

There  is  true  joy  conveyed  to  the  heart  by  pre- 
venting grace,  which  pardoning  grace  seldom  gives. 

Smith's  Sermons. 

Where  the  flight  of  fancy  is  managed  with  good 
judgment,  the  seldomer  it  is  seen  it  is  the  more 
valuable.  Grew. 

Se'ldomness.  n.  s.  [from  seldom.]  Un- 
comnionness  ;  infrequency  ;  rai'eness  ; 
rarity.    Little  used. 

Degrees  of  well-doing  there  could  be  none,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  seldomness  and  ofteniiess  6{  do- 
ing well.  Hooker. 

Se'ldshown.  adj.  [seld  and  shown.]  Sel- 
dom exhibited  to  view. 
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Seldshown  flamins 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs.  Shah.  Coriol. 

To  SELECT.  V.  a.  [selectus,  Lat.]  To 
chuse  .in  preference  to  others  rejected. 

The  footmen,  selected  out  of  all  the  provinces, 
were  greatly  diminished,  being  now  scarce  eight 
thousand  strong.  Knolies. 

The  pious  chief 
A  hundred  youths  from  all  his  train  selects.  Vryd. 

Sele'ct.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Nicely 
chosen;  choice;  culled  out  on  account 
of  superior  excellence. 

To  the  nuptial  bow'r 
1  led  her,  blushing  like  the  morn ;  all  heav'n. 
And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  selectest  influence.     Miltm's  Par.  Lost. 

Select  from  vulgar  herds,  with  garlands  gay, 
A  hundred  bulls  ascend  the  sacred  way.  Prior. 

Sele'ction.  n.  s.  [seleetio,  Lat.  from  se- 
lect.] The  act  of  culling  or  choosing ; 
choice. 

While  we  single  out  several  dishes,  and  reject 
others,  the  selection  seems  but  arbitrary. 

Brown's  Vulg.  "Err. 

Sele'ctness.  n.  s.   [from  sekct.]  The 

state  of  being  select. 
Selector,  n.  s.  [from  select.]    He  who 

selects. 

Selenogra'phicalI  flf/;.  [selenogra- 
Selenogra'phick.  J    phique,  Fr.  from 
selenography.]  Belonging  to  selenogra- 
phy- 

Sele'nography.  n.  s.  [selenographie,  Fr. 
a^lX^|^)|  and  yga<f>t>.]  A  description  of  the 
moon. 

Hevelius,  in  his  accurate  selenography,  or  de- 
scription of  the  moon,  hath  well  translated  the 
known  appellations  of  regions,  seas,  and  moun- 
tains, unto  the  parts  of  that  luminary.  Brown. 

SELF,  pronoun,  plur.  selves,  [silba,  Goth, 
j-ylp,  j-ylj:a,Sax.  self,  selve,  Dut.] 

1.  Its  primary  signification  seems  to  be  that 
of  an  adjective.  Very  ;  particular ;  this 
above  others  ;  sometimes,  one's  own. 

Shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first.  Shak.  Merck.  ofVen. 

The  cruel  ministers,  by  self  ' and  violent  hands, 
Took  off  l-.er  life.  Shakesp. 

On  these  sejf  hills  the  air  is  so  thin,  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  bear  up  the  body  of  a  hhd.Raleigh. 

At  that  seif  moment  enters  Palamon 
Tlie  gate  of  Venus.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  united  both  to  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, and  to  the  neutral  pronoun  it, 
and  is  always  added  when  they  are  used 
reciprocally,  or  return  upon  themselves : 
as,  /  did  not  hurt  him,  he  hu7't  himself ; 
the  people  hiss  me,  but  I  clap  myself; 
thou  lovest  thyself,  though  the  world 
scorns  thee. 

They  cast  to  build  a  city. 
And  get  themselves  a  name.  Milton. 

He  permits 
Within  himself  unworthy  pow'rs  to  reign 
Over  free  reason.  Milton. 

Self  is  that  conscious  thinking  thing,  which  is 
sensible  or  conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain,  capa- 
ble of  happiness  and  misery,  and  so  is  concerned 
for  itself',  as  far  as  that  consciousness  extends. 

Locke. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  used  emphatically  in  the 
nominative  case :  as,  myself  will  decide 
it ;  I  myself  will  come ;  himself  shall  re- 
venge it.  This  use  of  self,  thus  com- 
pounded, without  the  pronoun  personal, 
is  chiefly  poetical. 
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4.  Compounded  with  him,  a  pronoun  sub- 
stantive, self  is  in  appearance  an  adjec- 
tive :  joined  to  my,  thy,  our,  your,  pro- 
noun adjectives,  it  seems  a  substantive. 
Even  when  compounded  with  him  it  is 
at  last  found  to  be  a  substantive,  by  its 
variation  in  the  plural,  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  English  adjectives,  as  himself, 
themselves. 

No  more  be  mention'd  then  of  violence 
Against  ourselves,  or  wilful  barrenness.  Milton, 

5.  Myself,  himself,  themselves,  and  the  rest 
may,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  my,  him, 
them,  be  used  as  nominatives. 

6.  It  often  adds  only  emphasis  and  force 
to  the  pronoun  with  which  it  is  com- 
pounded :  as,  he  did  it  himself. 

A  horse  well  bitted,  which  himself  did  dress. 

Drydtn. 

And  touch'd  with  miseries  myseZf  have  known, 
I  learn  to  pity  woes  so  like  my  own.  Dryd. 

7.  It  signifies  the  individual,  as  subject  to 
his  own  contemplation  or  action. 

The  spark  of  noble  courage  now  awake. 
And  strive  your  excellent  self  to  excel.     Fairy  Q 

Next  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  this  knowledge 
of  our  selves  seems  most  worthy  of  our  endeavour. 

Hale. 

Since  consciousness  always  accompanies  think- 
ing, and  it  is  that  that  makes  every  one  to  be  what 
he  calls  self,  and  thereby  distinguishes  himself 
from  all  other  thinking  things  ;  in  this  alone  con- 
sists personal  identity,  i.  e.  the  sameness  of  a  ra- 
tional being.  Bacon. 

It  is  by  the  consciousness  it  has  of  its  present 
thoughts  and  actions,  that  it  is  self  to  it  self  now, 
and  so  will  be  the  same  se//",  as  far  as  the  same 
consciousness  can  extend  to  actions  past  or  to 
come.  Locke. 

The  fondness  we  have  for  self,  and  the  relation 
which  other  things  have  to  our  selves,  furnishes 
another  long  rank  of  prejudices.  Watts. 

8.  It  is  much  used  in  composition,  which 
it  is  proper  to  explain  by  a  train  of  ex. 
amples.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  its  com 
position  in  Shakespeare  is  often  harsh. 

Then  held  she  her  tongue,  and  cast  down  a  self 
accusing  look,  finding  that  in  herself  she  had  shot 
out  of  the  bow  of  her  aft'ection  a  more  quick  open- 
ing of  her  mind  than  she  minded  to  have  done. Sid. 

Alas !  while  we  are  wrapt  in  foggy  mist 
Of  our  self-\o\e,  so  passions  do  deceive, 
We  think  they  hurt  when  most  they  do  assist.  Sid. 

Till  Strephon's  plaining  voice  liini  nearer  drew, 
Where  by  his  words  his  self-Wke  case  he  knew.S'id. 

Ah  !  where  w  as  first  that  cruel  cunning  found. 
To  frame  of  earth  a  vessel  of  tlie  mind. 
Where  it  should  be  to  se//'-destruction  bound?  Sid. 

Before  the  door  sat  se//'-consuming  care, 
Day  and  night  keeping  wary  watch  and  ward. 

Fairy  Queen. 

My  strange  and  self-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use.Shak.Mach. 

I  have  heard  so  much, 
And  with  Demetrius  thought  t'have  spoke  thereof; 
But  being  uver  full  of  Sf//-afFairs, 
My  mind  did  lose  it.    Shak.  Mids.  Night's  Dream. 

Nor  know  i  aught 
By  me  that's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night. 
Unless  se//'-charity  be  sometimes  a  vice, 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  sin, 
When  violence  assails  us.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

He  walks,  and  that  self-cham  about  his  neck, 
Which  he  forswore.  Shakesp. 

It  is  in  my  power,  in  one  self-horn  hour. 
To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom.  Shak.  Wint,  Tale. 

His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face. 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day, 
But  se/^-affrighted  tremble  at  his  sin.  Shak.Rich.il. 

The  stars  above  us  govern  our  conditions  ; 
Else  one  stlf-nmle  and  mate  could  not  beget 
Such  ditferent  issues.  Shakesp. 
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I'm  made  of  that  seif-metal  as  my  sister. 
And  prize  me  at  her  worth.     Shakesp.  Kin^  Lear, 

Iri  my  school-days,  when  I  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch. 
To  find  the  other  forth.  Shakesp, 

He  may  do  some  good  on  her : 
A  peevish  se/f-will'd  harlotry  it  is. 

Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

But  lest  myself  be  guilty  of  se/f-wrong, 
I'll  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song.S/iofc. 

He  conjunct,  and  flatt'ring  his  displeasure, 
Tript  me  behind  :  being  down,  insulted,  rail'd. 
Got  praises  of  the  king 

For  him  attempting  who  was  se//-subdued.  Shak. 

The  Everlasting  fixt 
His  cannon  'gainst  se//-slaughter.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Know  if  his  last  pur|)Ose  hold, 
Or  whether  since  he  is  advis'd  by  aught 
To  change  the  course.  He's  full  of  alteration 
And  sei/'-reproving.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

More  or  less  to  others  paying. 
Than  by  se//-offences  weighing  : 
Shame  to  him  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking !  Shakesp, 
Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof, 
Confronted  him  with  se[/"-caparisons. 
Point  against  point.  Shakesp.  Macbeth, 

Self  love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  se/f-neglecting.  Shakesp.  Hen.  V. 

Anger  is  like 
A  full  hot  horse,  who  being  allow'd  his  way, 
SeJT-mettle  tires  him.  Shakesp. 

His  lords  desire  him  to  have  borne 
His  bruised  helmet  and  his  bended  sword 
Before  him  through  the  city  ;  he  forbids  it. 
Being  free  from  vainness  and  seif-glorious  pride. 

Shakesp, 

You  promis'd 
To  lay  aside  self-  harming  heaviness. 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition. Sftafc.RicLIll. 

In  their  anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their  se/f- 
will  they  digged  down  a  wall.         Genesis  xlix.  6. 

Tlie  most  ordinary  cause  of  a  single  life  is  li- 
berty, especially  in  certain  scZ/'-pleashig  and  nu- 
mourous  minds,  which  are  so  sensible  of  every  re- 
straint as  to  think  their  girdles  and  garters  to  be 
bonds  and  shackles.  Bacan. 

Hast  thou  set  up  nothing  in  competition  with 
God  ;  no  pride,  profit,  self-love,  or  sei/-interest  of 
thy  own  ?  Duppa, 

Up  through  the  spacious  palace  passed  she 
To  where  the  king's  proudly  reposed  head. 

If  any  can  be  soft  to  tyranny. 
And  se/^-torraenting  sin,  liad  a  soft  bed.  Crashaw. 

With  a  joyful  willingness  tliese  seZf-loving  re- 
formers took  possession  of  all  vacant  prefermenti, 
and  with  reluctance  others  parted  with  their  be- 
loved colleges  and  subsistence  Walton, 

Repent  the  sin  ;  but  if  the  punishment 
Thou  canst  avoid,  seif-preservation  bids.  Milttm, 

Him  fast  s.eeping  soon  he  found. 
In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  self-roWd.  Milton, 

Oft  times  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right. 
Well  manag'd.  Milton's  Par.  Lott, 

Se//-knowing,  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous,  to  correspond  with  heav'n.  Miltm 
So  virtue  giv'n  for  lost, 
Deprestand  overthrown,  as  seem'd. 
Like  that  Sf//-begotten  bird, 

In  th'  Arabian  woods  embost. 
That  no  second  knows  nor  third. 
And  lay  ere  while  a  holocaust. 
From  out  her  ashy  womb  now  teem'd. 

Milton's  Agonistet. 
He  sorrows  now,  repents,  and  prays  contrite. 
My  motions  in  him  :  longer  than  they  move, 
His  heart  I  know  how  variable  and  vain, 
Self-leh.  Milton. 
Seneca  approves  this  se//-homlcide.  Hakewill. 
Thyself  from  flatt'ring  self-conceit  defend. 
Nor  what  thou  dost  not  know,  to  know  pretend. 

Denham. 

Man's  that  savage  beast,  whose  mind, 
From  reason  to  Sf//-love  declin'd. 
Delights  to  prey  upon  his  kind.  Denham. 
Farewel,  my  tears  ; 
And,  my  just  anger,  be  no  more  confin'd 
To  vain  complaints  or  se^/-devouriMg  silence. 

Denham. 
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They  are  yet  more  mad  to  think  thai  men  may 
est  by  death,  though  they  die  in  sej/-murder,  the 
rreatest  sin.  _  Graunt. 

Are  not  these  strange  se/f-delusions,  and  yet  at- 
ested  by  common  experience?      South's  Sermons. 

If  the  image  of  Gi)d  is  only  sovereignty,  cer- 
ainly  we  have  been  liitherto  much  mistaken,  and 
lereafterare  to  beware  of  making  ourselves  unlike 
jod,  by  too  much  se//-denial  and  humility.  South, 

If  a  man  would  have  a  devout,  humble,  sin-ab- 
lorring,  selj-denymg  frame  of  spirit,  he  cannot 
ake  a  more  efficacious  course  to  attain  it  than  b^' 
irayiiig  himself  into  it.  Soutlt. 

Let  a  man  apply  himself  to  the  difficult  work  of 
e(|-examination,  by  a  strict  scrutiny  into  the  whole 
istate  of  his  soul.  Soutli. 

A  fatal  se//'-iniposture,  such  as  defeats  the  de- 
ign, and  destroys  the  force,  of  all  religion.  South. 

When  he  intends  to  bereave  the  world  of  an  il- 
ustrious  person,  he  may  cast  him  upon  a  bold  self- 
ipinioned  physician,  worse  than  liis  distemper, 
vho  shall  make  a  shift  to  cure  him  into  his  grave. 

South. 

Neglect  of  friends  can  never  he  proved  rational, 
ill  we  prove  the  person  using  it  omnipotent  and  self- 
ufficient,  and  such  as  can  never  need  any  mortal 
issistance.  South. 

By  all  human  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  se//-mur- 
ler  has  ever  been  agreed  on  as  the  greatest  crime. 

Temp. 

A  se(f-conceited  fop  will  swallow  any  thing. 

L'  Estra7ige. 

From  Atreus  though  your  ancient  lineage  came; 
Ifet  my  se/f-conscious  worth,  your  high  renown, 
Ifour  virtue,  through  the  neighb'nng  nations 
blown.  Dryden. 

He  has  given  you  all  the  commendation  which 
lis  sejf-sufficiency  could  afl'ord  to  any.  Dryden. 

Below  yon  sphere 
riiere  hangs  the  ball  of  earth  and  water  mixt, 
fe^'-center'd  and  unmov'd.    Dryden' s  State  of  Inn. 

All  these  receive  their  birtli  from  other  things. 
But  from  himself  the  phoenix  only  springs  ; 
fei/-born,  begotten  by  the  parent  flame 
[n  which  he  burn'd,  another  and  the  same.  Dryd. 

The  burning  fire,  that  shone  so  bright. 
Flew  off  all  sudden  with  extinguish'd  light, 
\nd  left  one  altar  dark,  a  little  space, 
iVhich  turn'd,  self-kindled,  and  renew'd  the  blaze. 

Dryden. 

Thou  first,  O  king  !  release  the  rights  of  sway  ; 
?ow'r,  se//-restrain'd,  the  people  best  obey. 

Dryden. 

Eighteen  and  nineteen  are  equal  to  thirty-seven, 
ay  the  same  se/f-evidence  that  one  and  two  are 
iqual  to  three.  Locke. 

A  contradiction  of  what  has  been  said,  is  a  mark 
f  yet  greater  pride  and  sei/-conceitedness,  when 
fe  take  upon  us  to  set  another  right  in  his  story. 

Locke. 

1  am  as  justly  accountable  for  any  action  done 
nany  years  since,  appropriated  to  me  now  b3'  this 
eif-consciousness,  as  I  am  for  what  1  did  tlie  last 
noment.  Locke. 

Each  intermediate  idea  agreeing  on  each  side 
Tith  those  two,  it  is  immediately  placed  between  : 
he  ideas  of  men  and  seJ/-deterraination  appear 
0  be  coimected.  Locke. 

This  sdf-existent  being  hath  the  power  of  per- 
"ection,  as  well  as  of  existence,  in  himself;  for  he 
hat  is  above,  orexisteth  without,  any  cause,  that 
s,  bath  the  power  of  existence  in  himself,  cannot 
36  without  the  power  of  ariy  possible  existence. 

Grew's  Cosmolngia  Sacra. 

Body  cannot  be  sei/-existent,  because  it  is  not 
lei/'-movent ;  for  motion  is  not  of  the  essence  of 
3ody,  because  we  may  have  a  definitive  conception 
of  body,  abstracted  from  tliat  of  motion  :  where 
fore  motion  is  something  else  besides  body,  some 
thing  without  which  body  may  be  conceived  to 
exist.  Grew. 

Confidence,  as  opposed  to  modesty,  and  distin- 
guished from  decent  assurance,  proceeds  from  self- 
opinion,  occasioned  by  ignorance  or  flattery. 

Collier  of  Co'yidence, 
Bewilder'd,  I  my  author  cannot  find. 
Till  some  first  cause,  some  sejf-existent  mind. 
Who  form'd  and  rules  all  nature,  is  assign'd. 

Blachm 
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If  a  first  body  may  to  any  place 
Be  not  determin'd  in  the  boundless  space, 
'Tis  plain  it  then  may  absent  be  from  all,  ^ 
Who  then  w  ill  this  a  se//-existence  call  ?Blackmore. 

Shall  nature,  erring  from  her  first  command, 
SeZ/'-preservation,  fall  by  lier  own  hand 

Granville. 

Low  nonsense  is  the  talent  of  a  cold  phlegma- 
tick  temper:  a  writer  of  this  complexion  gropes 
his  way  softly  amongst  se^-contradiction,  and 
grovels  in  absurdities.  Addison. 

This  fatal  hypocrisy  and  self-deceit  is  taken  no- 
tice of  in  these  words.  Who  can  understand  his 
crrours  ?  cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

The  guilt  of  perjury  is  so  se//-evident,  that  it 
was  always  reckoned  amongst  the  greatest  crimes, 
by  those  who  were  .only  governed  by  the  light  of 
reason.  Addison, 

Sei/-sufficiency  proceeds  from  inexperience. 

Addison. 

Men  had  better  own  their  ignorance,  than  ad- 
vance doctrines  which  are  se//'-contradictory. 

Spectator. 

Light,  whicli  of  all  bodies  is  nearest  allied  to 
spirit,  is  also  must  diffusive  and  se//-communica- 
tive.  Norris. 

Thus  we  see,  in  bodies,  the  more  of  kin  they 
are  to  spirit  in  subtilty  and  refinement,  the  more 
spreading  are  they  and  sf//-dif}'usive.  Korris. 

God,  who  is  an  absolute  spiritual  act,  and  who 
is  such  a  pure  light  as  in  which  there  is  no  dark- 
ness, must  needs  be  infinitely  se//-imparting  and 
communicative.  Norris. 

Every  animal  is  conscious  of  some  individual, 
se|/-moving,  stZ/'-determining  principle. 

Pope  and  Arbuth,  Mart.  Scribb. 

Nick  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  gentleman  :  lie  is 
a  tradesman,  a  self-seeking  wretch. 

Arb.  John  Bull. 
By  the  blast  of  stif-opinion  mov'd. 
We  wish  to  charm,  and  seek  to  be  belov'd.  Prior. 

Living  and  understanding  substances  do  clearly 
demonstrate  to  philosophical  inquirers  the  neces- 
sary sei/-existence,  power,  wisdom,  and  benefi- 
cence of  their  Maker.  Bentley. 

If  it  can  intrinsically  stir  itself,  and  either  com- 
mence or  alter  its  course,  it  must  have  a  principle 
of  se/f-activity,  which  is  life  and  sense. 

Bentl.  Serm. 

This  desire  of  existence  is  a  natural  affection  of 
the  soul ;  'tis  se//-preservation  in  the  highest  and 
truest  meaning.  Bentley. 
-The  philosophers,  and  even  the  Epicureans, 
maintained  the  se//-sufficiency  of  the  godhead,  and 
seldom  or  never  sacrificed  at  all.  Bentley. 

Matter  is  not  endued  with  se/f-motion,  nor  with 
a  power  to  alter  the  course  in  which  it  is  put  :  it  is 
merely  passive,  and  nmst  ever  continue  in  that 
state  it  is  settled  in.  Cheyne, 

I  took  not  arms,  till  urg'd  by  seif-defence. 
The  eldest  law  of  nature.  Kowe's  Amb.  Stepmother. 

His  labour  and  study  would  have  shewn  his 
early  mistakes,  and  cured  him  of  se//-flattering 
delusions.  Watts. 

'J'his  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  rash  and  sc//-sufficlent 
manner ;  but  with  an  humble  dependance  on  di- 
vine grace,  while  we  walk  among  snares.  Watts. 

The  religion  of  Jesus,  with  all  its  se//'-denials, 
virtues,  and  devotions,  is  very  practicable.  Watts. 

I  heard  in  Crete,  this  island's  name  ; 
For  'twas  in  Crete,  my  native  soil,  I  came 
6V{/"-banish'd  thence.  Pojje's  Odyssey. 

Achilles'  courage  is  furious  and  untractable  ; 
that  of  Ajax  is  heavy  and  seZ/-confiding.  Pope, 

1  doom,  to  fix  the  gallant  ship, 
A  mark  of  vengeance  on  the  sable  deep  ; 
To  warn  the  thoughtless  se/f-confiding  train 
No  more  unlicens'd  thus  to  brave  the  main. 

Pope. 

What  is  loose  love    a  transient  gust, 
A  vapour  fed  from  wild  desire, 
A  wand'ring  se//'-consuming  fire.  Pope. 
In  dubious  thought  the  king  awaits. 
And  se//-considerhig,  as  he  stands,  debates.  Pope. 

By  mighty  Jove's  command. 
Unwilling  have  1  trod  this  pleasing  land  ; 
For  who  se//-mov'd  with  weary  wing  would 
sweep 

Such  length  of  ocean  i  Pope. 
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They  who  reach  Parnassus'  lofty  crown 
Employ  their  pains  to  spurn  some  others  down ; 
And,  while  sei/'-love  each  jealous  vfriter  rules. 
Contending  wits  become  the  sport  of  fools.  Pope. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Ulysses  here  is  too  osten- 
tatious, and  that  he  dwells  more  than  modesty 
allows  upon  his  own  accomplishments;  but  se//- 
praise  is  sometimes  no  fault.  Broome. 

No  wonder  such  a  spirit,  in  such  a  situation,  is 
provoked  beyond  the  regards  of  religion  or  self- 
conviction.  Suijl. 

Se'lfheal.  n.  s.  [brunella,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

The  same  with  Sanicle  ;  which  see. 
Selfish,  adj,  [from  self.]  Attentive  only 

to  one's  own  interest ;  void  of  regard  for 

others. 

What  could  the  most  aspiring  selfish  man  desire 
more,  were  he  to  form  the  notion  of  a  being  to 
whom  he  would  recommend  himself,  than  such  a 
knowledge  as  can  discover  the  least  appearance 
of  perfection,  and  such  a  goodness  as  will  propor- 
tion a  reward  to  it  ?  Addison's  Spectator. 

Passions,  though  selfish,  if  their  means  be  fair, 
List  under  reason,  and  deserve  her  care  ; 
Those  that  imparted  court  a  nobler  aim, 
Exalt  their  kind,  and  take  some  virtue's  name. 

Pope. 

Se'lfishness.  n.  s.  [from  selfish,']  Atten- 
tion to  his  own  interest,  without  any  re- 
gard to  others  ;  self-love. 

This  sublimer  love,  being,  by  an  intimate  con- 
junction with  its  object,  thoroughly  refined  from 
all  base  dross  of  selfishness  and  interest,  nobly  be- 
gets a  perfect  submission  of  our  wills  to  the  will 
of  God.  Boyle's  Seraphick  Love. 

Se'lfishly.  adv,  [from  selfish,]  With  re- 
gard  only  to  his  own  interest ;  without 
love  of  others. 

He  can  your  merit  selfishly  approve. 
And  shew  the  sense  of  it  without  the  love.  Pope^ 

Se'lfsame.  adj,  [self  and  same.]  Exactly 
the  same. 

1  have  no  great ^ause  to  look  for  other  than  the 
self-same  portion  and  lot,  which  your  manner  hath 
been  hitherto  to  lay  on  them  that  concur  not  in 
opinion  with  you.  Hooker's  Preface, 

Flight  pursued  one  way  the  selfsame  hour.Miit. 
I  have  been  base, 
Base  ev'n  to  him  from  whom  I  did  receive 
All  that  a  son  could  to  a  parent  give  : 
Behold  me  punish'd  in  the  self-same  kind  ; 
Th'  ungrateful  does  a  more  ungrateful  find.  Dryd, 

Se'lion.  n.  s.  [selio,  low  Lat.]  A  ridge  of 
land.  Ainsivorth. 
Sell,  pronoun,  [for  self.]   Sell  is  retained 
in  Seotland  for  self,  and  sells  in  the  plu- 
ral for  selves. 

They  turn  round  like  grindle-stones, 
Which  they  dig  out  fro'  the  dells. 
For  their  bairns  bread,  wives,  and  sells.Ben  Jons, 

Sell,  n,  s.  [selle,  Fr.  sella,  Lat.]  A  saddle. 
Obsolete. 

Turning  to  that  place,  in  which 
He  left  his  lofty  steed  with  golden  sells, 
And  goodly  gorgeous  barbes,  him  found  not  there. 

Fairy  Queen. 

To  SELL.  V.  a.  [ryllan,  Sax.  sela.  Island.] 
1 .  To  give  for  a  price ;  the  word  correla- 
tive to  buy  ;  to  vend. 

The  Midianites  sold  him  into  Egypt,  unto  Po- 
tlphar. 

Let  us  sell  him  to  the  Ishmaelites.Gen.xxxvii.2/. 

This  sense  is  likewise  mistress  of  an  art. 
Which  to  soft  people  sweet  perfumes  doth  tell. . 

'  Davies 

All  the  inns  and  public  bouses  are  obliged  to 
furnish  themselves  with  com,  which  is  sold  out  at 


a  much  dearer  rate  than  'tis  bought  up 

Addi 

You  have  made  an  order  that  ale  should 
for  three  halfpence  a  quart. 


Addison  on  Italy. 

be  sold 
Suiift. 
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2.  To  betray  for  money:  as,  he  sold  his 
country. 

You  would  have  soldyom  king  to  slaughter. 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude.  Shahesp. 
To  Sell.  v.  n.  To  have  commerce  or  trat- 
fick  with  one. 

1  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you;  but  I  will 
not  eat  with  you.  Shakesp.  Merch.of  Venice. 

Consult  not  with  abuyerofseWino-.Ecf.xxxvii.il. 
Se'llandeR.  n.  s.  A  dry  scab  in  a  horse's 
hough  or  pastern.  Ainsworth. 
Se  ller,  w.  s.  [from  se//.]  The  person  that 
sells ;  vender. 

To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs.  Shah. 

Tlie  name  of  the  agent,  of  the  seller,  notafy,  and 
witnesses,  are  in  both  instruments. ^(idison  oh /fa/y. 
Se'lvage.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  I  know  not 
the  etymology.  Skinner  thinks  selvage 
is  said  as  salvage,  from  its  saving  the 
cloth.]  The  edge  of  cloth  where  it  is 
dosed  by  complicating  the  threads. 

Make  loops  of  blue  upon  the  edge  of  the  one 
curtain  from  the  salvase  in  the  coupling. Ei.xxvi.4. 

Selves.  The  plural  oiself. 

Consciousness  being  interrupted,  and  we  losing 
sight  of  our  past  selves,  doubts  are  raised  whether 
we  are  the  same.  Locke. 

SE'MBLABLE.  adj.  [semblable,  Fr.]  Like; 
resembling. 

Then  be  abhorr'd 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men  ! 
His  semblable,  yea  himself,  Timon  disdains.S/ia/tesp. 

With  semblable  reason  we  might  expect  a  regu- 
larity in  the  winds.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

Se'mblably.  adv.  [from  semblable.}  With 
resemblance. 

A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt ; 
Semblably  furiiish'd  like  the  king  himself. 

Shakesp.  Hen.  IV. 

Se'mblance.  n.  s.  [semblance,  Fr.  from 
semblant.] 

1 .  Likeness ;  resemblance ;  similitude ;  re- 
presentation. 

Solicit  Henry  with  her  wond'rous  praise  : 
Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues,  that  surmount 
Her  natural  graces,  that  extinguish  art : 
Repeat  their  semblance  often.  Shahesp. 

She's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  honour : 
Behold  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here  ! 
O,  what  authority  and  shew  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal !  Shahesp. 

He  with  high  words,  that  bore 
Semblaixce  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  rais'd 
Their  fainting  courage,  and  dispell'd  their  fears. 

Milton. 

This  last  effort  brought  forth  the  opinion,  that 
these  bodies  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be  ;  that 
they  are  no  shells,  but  mere  sportings  of  active 
nature,  and  only  semblances  or  imitations  of  shells. 

Woodward. 

It  is  not  his  meaning  that  we  put  on  the  out- 
vfard  face  and  semblance  of  virtue,  only  to  conceal 
and  disguise  our  vice.  Rogers. 

2.  Appearance  ;  show ;  figure. 

Be  you  the  soldier,  for  you  likest  are. 
For  manly  semblance,  and  for  skill  in  war.Sp.[were 

Their  semblance  kind,  and  mild  their  gestures 
Ptace  in  their  hands,  and  friendship  in  their  face. 

Fairfax. 

All  that  fair  and  good  in  thy  divine 
Semblance,  and  in  thy  beauty's  heav'nly  ray. 
United  I  beheld.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

SE'MBLANT.  adj.  [semblant,  Fr.]  Like ; 
resembling;  having  the  appearance  of 
any  thing.    Little  used. 

Thy  picture,  like  thy  fame. 
Entire  may  last ;  that,  as  their  eyes  survey 
The  semblant  shade,  men  yet  unborn  may  say. 
Thus  great,  thus  gracious,  look'd  Britannia's  queen; 
Her  brow  thus  smooth,  her  look  was  thus  serene. 

Prior. 
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Se'mblant.  n.  s.  Show;  figure;  resem- 
blance ;  representation.  Not  in  use. 

Her  purpose  was  not  such  as  she  did  feign, 
Ne  yet  lier  person  such  as  it  was  seen  ; 

But  under  simple  shew,  and  semblant  plain, 
Lurks  false  Duesrsa,  secretly  unseen.  Fairy  Queen. 

Full  lively  is  the  semblant,  tho'  the  substance 
dead.  Spenser. 

Se'mblative.  adj.  [from  semblant.]  Suit- 
able ;    accommodate  ;  fit ;  resembling. 

Diana's  lip 

Is  not  more  smooth  and  ruby  ;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ  shrill  and  sound  ; 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part. 

Shahesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

To  Se'mble.  v.  n.  [sembler,  Fr.]  To  repre- 
sent ;  to  make  a  likeness.  Little  used. 

Let  Europe,  sav'd,  the  column  high  erect. 
Than  Trajan's  higher,  or  than  Antonine's, 

Where  semhling  art  may  carve  the  fair  effect 
And  full  achievement  of  thy  great  designs.  Prim', 

SE'MI.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A  word  which,  used 
in  composition,  signifies  half :  as,  semi- 
circle, half  a  circle. 

^emia'nnular.  adj.  [semi,  and  annulus 
a  ring.]  Half  round. 

Anotlier  boar  tusk,  somewhat  slenderer,  and  of 
a  semiannular  figure.  Grew's  Museum. 

Se'mibref.  n.  s.  [semibreve,  Fr.] 

Semibrefh  a  note  in  musick  relating  to  time, 
and  is  the  last  in  augmentation.  It  is  commonly 
called  the  master-note,  or  measure-note,  or  time- 
note,  as  being  of  a  certain  determinate  measure  or 
length  of  time  by  itself ;  and  all  the  other  notes  of 
augmentation  and  drtninution  are  adjusted  to  its 
value.  Harris. 

He  takes  my  hand,  and  as  a  still  which  stays 
A  smiire/' 'twixt  each  drop,  he  niggardly. 
As  loth  to  enrich  me,  so  tells  many  a  lye.  Donne, 

Semici'rcle.  n.  s.  [semicirculus,  Lat.  se- 
mi  and  circle.']  A  half  round  ;  part  of  a 
circle  divided  by  the  diameter. 

Black  brows 
Become  some  women  best,  so  they  be  in  zsemicircle 
Or  a  half  moon,  made  with  a  pen.  Shahesp. 

Has  he  given  the  lye 
In  circle,  or  oblique,  or  semicircle. 
Or  direct  parallel  ?  Shahesp. 

The  chains  that  held  my  left  leg  gave  me  the 
liberty  of  walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  a 
semicircle.  Swift 

Semici'rcled.  ladj.  [semi  and  circu 
Semici'rcular.  j    lar.]  Half  round. 

The  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot  would  give  an  ex- 
cellent motion  to  thy  gait,  in  a  semicircled  farthin- 
gale. Shakesp. 

The  rainbow  is  caused  by  the  rays  of  the  sun 
falling  upon  a  rorid  and  opposite  cloud,  whereof 
some  reflected,  others  refracted,  beget  the  semicir- 
cular variety  we  call  the  rainbow.    Br.  Vxdg.  Err. 

'i'he  seas  are  inclosed  between  the  two  semicir- 
cular moles  that  surround  it.        Addison  on  Italy. 

Semico'lon.  jj.  s.  [semi  and  xuXiv,]  Half 
a  colon  ;  a  point  made  thus  [  ;  ]  to  note 
a  greater  pause  than  that  of  a  comma. 

Semidia'meter.  n.  s.  [semi  and  diame- 
ter.] Half  the  line  which,  drawn  through 
the  centre  of  a  circle,  divides  it  into  two 
equal  parts  ;  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  a 
circle. 

Their  difference  is  as  little  considerable  as  a 
semidiameter  of  the  earth  in  two  measures  of  the 
highest  heaven,  the  one  taken  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  the  other  from  its  centre :  the  dispro- 
portion is  just  nothing.  More. 
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The  force  of  this  instrument  consists  in  the  dis- 
proportion of  distance  betwixt  the  semidiameter 
the  cylinder  and  the  semidiameter  of  the  ruudle 
with  the  spokes.  Wilkins. 

Semidiaphanei'ty.  n.  s.  [semi  and  dia- 
phancity.]  Half  transparency  ;  imper- 
fect transparency. 

The  transparency  or  semidiaphaneity  of  tlie  su- 
perficial corpuscles  of  bigger  bodies,  may  have  an 
interest  in  the  production  of  their  colours. 

Boyle  on  Colours. 

S  EM  I D I  a'p H  A  N  o  u  s .  fltZy.  [semi  and  diapha' 
nous.]  Half  transparent ;'  imperfectly 
transparent. 

Another  plate,  finely  variegated  with  a  semidia- 
phanous  grey  or  sky,  yellow  and  brown. 

Woodward  on  Fossils, 

Se'midouble.  n.  s.  [semi  and  double.]  In 
the  Romish  breviary,  such  offices  and 
feasts  as  are  celebrated  with  less  solem- 
nity than  the  double  ones,  but  yet  with 
more  than  the  single  ones.  Bailey. 

Semiflo'sculous.  adj.  [semi  and  Jloscu- 
lus,  Lat.]  Having  a  semifloret.  Baihy. 

Se'mi floret,  n.  s.  [semi  and  Jlorei.] 
Among  florists,  an  half  flourish,  which 
in  every  instance  is  tubulous  at  the  be- 
ginning like  a  floret,  and  afterwards  ex- 
panded in  the  form  of  a  tongue.  Bailey, 

Semiflu'id.  adj.  [semi  and  fluid.]  Im- 
perfectly fluid. 

Phlegm,  or  petuite,  is  a  sort  of  semifluid;  it  be- 
ing so  far  solid  that  one  part  draws  along  several 
other  parts  adhering  to  it,  wiiich  doth  not  happen 
in  a  perfect  fluid  ;  and  yet  no  part  will  draw  the 
whole  mass,  as  happens  in  a  perfect  solid.  Arbuth. 

Semiltj'nar.  1  adj.    [semilunaire,  Fr. 
Semilu'nary. J     semi  and  luna,  Lat.] 
Resembling  in  form  a  half  moon. 

The  eyes  are  guarded  with  a  semilunar  ridge. 

Grew. 

Se'mimetal.  n.  s.  [semi  and  metal.]  Half 
metal ;  imperfect  metal. 

Semimetals  are  metallic  fossils,  heavy,  opaque,  of 
a  bright  glittering  surface,  not  malleable  under  the 
hammer ;  as  quicksilver,  antimony,  cobalt,  the 
arsenicks,  bismuth,  zink,  with  its  ore  calamine : 
to  these  may  be  added  the  semimetallick  recre- 
ments, tutty  and  parapholyx.  Hill. 

Se'minal.  adj.  [seminal,  Fr.  seminis,  Lat.] 

1.  Belonging  to  seed. 

2.  Contained  in  the  seed ;  radical. 

Had  our  senses  never  presented  us  with  those 
obvious  semina/ principles  of  apparent  generations, 
we  should  never  have  suspected  that  a  plant  or 
animal  would  have  proceeded  from  such  unlikely 
materials.  Glanville's  Scepsis. 

Though  we  cannot  prolong  the  period  of  a  com- 
monwealth beyond  the  degree  of  heaven,  or  the 
date  of  its  nature,  any  more  than  human  Kfe  be- 
yond the  strength  of  the  seminal  virtue,  yet  we 
may  manage  a  sickly  constitution,  and  preserve  a 
strong  one.  Swift. 

Semina'lity.  n.  s.  [from  semen,  Lat] 

1.  The  nature  of  seed. 

As  though  there  were  a  seminality  in  urine,  or 
that,  like  the  seed,  it  carried  with  '  it  the  idea  of 
every  part,  they  conceive  we  behold  therein  the 
anatomy  of  every  particle.  Brovm. 

2.  The  power  of  being  produced. 

In  the  seeds  of  wheat  there  lieth  obscurely  the 
seminality  of  darnel.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

Se  minary,  n.s.  [seminaire,  ¥r.  semina- 

rium,  from  semino,  Lat.] 
1.  The  ground  where  any  thing  is  sown 

to  be  afterwards  transplanted  ,  seedplot. 
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Some,  at  the  first  transplantina  trees  out  <>( 
tlieir  seminaries,  cut  tlieni  on  about  an  inch  from 
the  ground,  and  plant  them  like  quickset. 

Mnrtim er 's  Uusha yidry. 

.  The  place  or  original  stock  whence 
any  thing  is  brought. 

I'his  stratum  is  expanded,  serving  for  a  common 
integument,  and  being  the  stminary  or  promplu- 
ary  that  furnisheth  forth  matter  for  the  formation 
ajid  increment  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 

Woodu). 

3,  Seminal  state. 

The  hand  of  God,  who  first  created  the  earth, 
hath  wiselv  contrived  them  in  their  proper  semi- 
naries, ana  where  they  best  maintain  the  intention 
of  their  species.  Brown. 
,  Principle ;  casuality. 

Notiiing  subministrates  apter  matter  to  be  con- 
verted into  pestilent  se(ninar!e.s,  sooner  than  steams 
of  nasty  folks  and  beggars.  Harvey  on  the  Plague. 
,  Breeding-place ;  place  of  education, 
from  whence  scholars  are  transplanted 
into  life. 

It  was  the  seat  of  the  greatest  monarchy,  and  the 
seminary  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  world,  whilst 
it  was  heathen.  Bacon. 
The  inns  of  court  must  be  the  worst  instituted 
seminaries  in  any  Christian  country.  Swift. 

5EMIna'tion.  n.  s.  [from  semino,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  sowing. 
Semini'fical.^  adj.  [semen  and  facio. 
semini'fick.  j  Lat.]  Productive  of  seed. 

We  are  made  to  believe,  that  in  the  fourteenth 
year  males  are  seminijir.al  and  pubescent;  but  he 
that  shall  inquire  into  the  generality,  will  rather 
adhere  unto  Aristotle.  Broxvji. 

?eminifica'tion.  n.  s. 

Heminijication  is  the  propagation  from  the  seed 
or  seminal  parts.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

5EMiopA'cous.  adj.  [semi  and  opacus, 
Lat.]    Half  dark. 

Semiopacous  bodies  are  such  as,  looked  upon  in 
an  ordinary  light,  and  not  held  betwixt  it  and  the 
eye,  are  not  wont  to  be  discriminated  from  the 
rest  of  opacous  bodies.  Buyle. 

Semio'rdinate.  n  s.  [In  conick  sec- 
tions.] A  line  drawn  at  right  angles 
to,  and  bissected  by,  the  axis,  and  reach- 
ing from  one  side  of  the  section  to  ano- 
ther ;  the  half  of  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  semiordinate,  but  is  now  called  the 
ordinate.  Harris. 

Jemipe'dal,  adj.  [semi  and  pedis,  Lat.] 
Containing  half  a  foot. 

Semipellu'cid.  adj.  [semi  and  pelhici- 
dus,  Lat.]  Half  clear ;  imperfectly 
transparent. 

A  light  grey  semipellucid  flint,  of  much  the 
»ame  complexion  with  the  common  Indian  agat. 

Woodward. 

Semiperspi'cuous.  adj.  [semi  and  per- 
spicuus,  Lat.]  Half  transparent ;  im- 
perfectly clear. 

A  kind  of  ara'ethystic  flint,  not  composed  of 
crystals  or  grains  ;  but  one  entire  massy  stone,  se- 
mi perspicKous,  and  of  a  pale  blue,  almost  of  the 
colour  of  some  cows  horns.  Grew. 

Se'miproof.  n.  s.  [semi  and  proof.] 
The  proof  of  a  single  evidence.  Bailey. 

Semiqua'drate.  )  n.  s.  [In  astronomy.] 

Semiqua'rtile.  (  An  aspect  of  the 
planets  when  distant  from  each  other 
forty- five  degrees,  or  one  sign  and  a  half. 

Bailey. 

Semiquaver,  w.  s.  [In  musick.]  A 
note,  containing  half  the  quantity  of  the 

^  quaver.  Bailey. 

Semiqui'ntile.  n.  s.  [In  astronomy.] 
Vol.  II. 
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An  aspect  of  the  planets  when  at  the 
distance  of  thirty-six  degrees  from  one 
another.  Bailey 

Semise'xtile.  n.  s.  [In  astronomy.]  A 
semisixth  ;  an  aspect  of  the  planets 
when  they  are  distant  from  each  other 
one  twelfth  part  of  a  circle,  or  thirty 
degrees.  Bailey 

Semisphero'idal.  adj.  [semi  and  sphe 
rical.]    Belonging  to  half  a  sphere. 

Bailey. 

Semisphero'idal.  adj.  [semi  and  sphe- 
roidal.]   Formed  like  half  a  spheroid. 
Semite'rtian.  n.  s.  [semi  and  tertian.] 
An  ague  compounded  of  a  tertian  and  a 
quotidian.  Bailey. 

The  natural  product  of  such  a  cold  moist  yeai 
are  tertians,  smiterfians,  aild  some  quartans. 

Arlmthnot  nn  Air. 

Se'mitone.  n.  s.  [semilon,  Fr.]  In  mu- 
sick, one  of  the  degrees  of  concinuous 
intervals  of  concords.  Bailey. 

Semivo'wel.  71.  s.  [semi  and  voicel.]  A 
consonant  which  makes  an  imperfect 
sound,  or  does  not  demand  a  total  oc- 
clusion of  the  mouth. 

When  Homer  would  represent  any  agreeable 
object,  he  makes  use  of  the  smoothest  vowels  and 
most  flowing  semivoioels.  Broome. 

Se'mpervive.  n.  s.  [semper  and  vivtis, 
Lat.  that  is,  always  alive.]    A  plant. 

'J'he  greater  sempervive  will  put  out  branches 
two  or  three  years  ;  but  they  wrap  the  root  in  an 
oil-c!oth  once  in  half  a  year.  Bacon. 

Sempite'rnal.  adj.  [sempiternd,  Fr. 
smpieternus,  from  semper  and  aternus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Eternal  in  futurity;  having  beginning, 
but  no  end. 

Those,  though  they  suppose  the  world  not  to  be 
eternal,  a  parte  ante,  are  not  contented  to  suppose 
it  to  be  sempiternal,  or  eternal  a  parte  post ;  but  will 
carry  up  the  creation  of  the  world  to  an  immense 
antiquity.  Hale. 

2.  In  poetry  it  is  used  simply  for  eternal. 

Should  we  the  long-depending  scale  ascend 
Of  sons  and  fathers,  will  it  never  end  ? 
It' 'twill,  then  must  we  through  the  order  run 
'I'o  some  one  man  whose  being  ne'er  begun  ;  , 
If  that  one  man  was  sempiternal,  why 
Did  he,  since  independent,  ever  die  ?  Blackmore. 

Sempite'rnity,  n.  s.  [sempiternitas, 
Lat.]    Future  duration  without  end. 

The  future  eternity  or  sempiternity  of  the  world 
being  admitted,  though  the  eternity  aparte  antehe 
denied,  there  will  be  a  future  infinity  for  the  ema- 
nation of  the  divine  goodness.  Hale. 

Se'mstress.  n.  s.  [j-eame]ftjie.  Sax.]  A 
woman  whose  business  is  to  sew ;  a  wo- 
man who  lives  by  her  needle. 

Two  hundred  semstresses  were  employed  to  make 
me  shirts,  and  linen  for  bed  and  table,  which  they 
were  forced  to  quilt  together  in  several  folds. 

Gulliver's  Travels. 
The  tuck'd  up  semstrcss  v/alks  with  hasty  strides. 

SiL'iJ't. 

Se'nary.  adj.  [senaritis,  sent,  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  the  number  six  ;  containing 
six. 

SE  NATE,  n.  s.  [senatus,  Lat.  senat,  Fr.] 
An  assembly  of  counsellors  ;  a  body  of 
men  set  apart  to  consult  for  the  publick 
good. 

We  debase 

The  nature  of  our  seats,  which  will  in  time  break 
ope 
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The  locks  o'  th'senate,  and  bring  in  the  crows 

To  peck  the  eagles.  Shakesp.  Ccrriolanus. 

There  tliey  shall  found 
Their  government,  and  their  great  senate  chuse. 

Milton. 

Re  had  notus'd  excursions,  spears,  or  darts. 
But  counsel,  order,  and  such  aged  arts  ; 
\\  Inch  if  our  ancestors  had  not  retain'd, 
'I'lie  se7iate'sname  our  council  had  not  gahi  A. Denh. 

Gallus  was  welcom'd  to  the  sacred  strand, 
The  senate  rising  to  salute  their  guest.  Dryden. 
Se'natehouse.  n.  s.  [se?! ate  and  house.] 
Place  of  publick  council. 

The  nobles  in  great  earnestness  are  going 
All  to  the  senatchouse  ;  some  news  is  come.67ia^esp. 

Se'nator.  n.  s.  [senator,  Lat.  senateur, 
Fr.]    A  publick  counsellor. 

Most  unwise  patricians. 
You  grave  but  reckless  senate's.  Shakesp.  Coriolan. 

As  if  to  ev'ry  fop  it  might  belong, 
lAke  senators,  to  censure,  right  or  wrong.  Granville. 

Senato'rial.  ^  adj.  [senatorius,  Lat.  se- 
Senato'rian.  ^  natorialySenatorietij  Fr.] 
Belonging  to  senators ;  befitting  sena- 
tors. 

To  SEND.  V.  a.  preterite  and  part.  pass. 
sent,  [sandgan,  Goth,  renban,  Sax.  sen- 
den,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  despatch  from  one  place  to  another : 
used  both  of  persons  and  things. 

He  sent  letters  by  posts  on  horseback.  Esther. 
His  citizens  sent  a  message  after  him,  saying. 
We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us. 

Luke  xix.  14. 

There  have  been  commissions 
Sent  down  among  them,  which  haveflaw'd  the  heart 
Of  all  their  loyalties.      _      Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

My  overshadowing  spirit  and  might  with  thee 
I  serid  along.  Milton. 

To  remove  him  I  decree, 
And  send  him  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  he  was  taken,  fitter  soil.  Milt. 

His  wounded  men  he  first  sends  off  to  shore. Drj/d. 

Servants,  sent  on  messages,  stay  out  somewhat 
longer  than  the  message  requires.  Swift. 

2.  To  commission  by  authority,  to  go  and 
act. 

I  have  not  sent  these  prophets,  yet  they  ran.Jer. 
But  first,  whom  shall  we  send 
In  search  of  this  new  world  ?  Here  he  had  need 
All  circumspection,  and  we  now  no  less 
Choice  in  our  suffrage  ;  for  on  whom  we  send 
The  weight  of  all  and  our  last  hope  relies.  Milton, 

3.  To  transmit  by  another  ;  not  to  bring. 
'J'hey  sent  it  to  the  elders  by  the  hands  of  Bar- 
nabas. Acts, 

4.  To  dismiss  another  as  agent ;  not  to  go. 

God  will  deign 
To  visit  oft  the  dwellings  of  just  men 
Delighted,  and  with  frequent  intercourse. 
Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace.  Milton. 

5.  To  grant  a.s  from  a  distant  place :  as, 
if  God  send  life. 

I  pray  thee  send  me  good  speed  this  day,  and 
shew  kindness  unto  my  master.       Gen.  xxiv.  12. 

O  send  out  thy  light  and  thy  truth  ;  let  them  lead 
me.  Psalms. 

6.  To  inflict,  as  from  a  distance. 

The  Lord  shall  send  upon  thee  cursing,  ve  a- 
tion,  and  rebuke,  in  all  that  tl.ou  settest  thine 
hand  unto.  Deut.  xxviii. 

7.  To  emit;  to  immit ;  to  produce. 

The  water  sends  forth  plants  that  have  no  roots 
fixed  in  the  bottom,  being  almost  but  leaves. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

The  senses  send  in  only  the  influxes  of  material 
things,  and  the  imagination  and  memory  present 
only  their  pictures  or  images,  when  the  objects 
themselves  are  absent.  Cheyne. 

8.  To  diffuse  ;  to  propagate. 

Cherubic  songs  by  night  from  neighbouring  hills 
Aerial  music  send.  Milton 
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When  the  fury  took  her  stand  on  higli, 
A  hiss  from  all  the  snaky  tire  went  round  : 
The  dreadful  signal  all  the  rocks  rehouud. 
And  through  th'Achaian  cities  senrf  the  sound. Pope. 

9.  To  let  fly  ;  to  cast  or  shoot. 

To  Send.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  despatch  a  message. 

I  have  made  bold  to  send  in  to  your  wife  : 
My  suit,  is  that  she  will  to  Desdemona 
Procure  me  some  access.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

This  son  of  a  murderer  hath  sent  to  take  away 
my  head.  Kings. 

They  could  not  attempt  their  perfect  reforma- 
tion ill  church  and  state,  till  those  votes  were  ut- 
terly abolished  ;  therefore  they  sent  the  same  day 
again  to  the  king.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  send  for.  To  require  by  message 
to  come,  or  cause  to  be  brought. 

Go  with  me,  some  few  of  you,  and  see  the  place  ; 
and  then  you  may  send  for  yoar  sick,  which  bring 
on  land.  Bacon. 

He  sent  for  me  ;  and,  while  I  raised  his  head. 
He  threw  his  aged  arms  about  my  neck. 
And,  seeing  that  I  wept,  he  press'd  me  close. Dryd. 

Se'nder.  n.  s.  [from  send.]  He  that 
sends. 

This  was  a  merry  message. 
—We  hope  to  make  tlie  sender  blush  at  it. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

Love  that  comes  t  jo  late. 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried, 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence.  Shakesp. 

Best  with  the  best,  the  sender,  not  the  sent.  JUi/t. 
Sene'scence.  n.  s.  [senesco,  Lat.]  The 
state  of  growing  old ;  decay  by  time. 

The  earth  and  all  things  will  continue  in  the 
state  wherein  they  now  are,  witliuut  the  least  se- 
nescence or  decay  ;  without  jarring,  disorder,  or 
invasion  of  one  anothur.  ]l  oodv.'ard. 

Se'neschal.  n.  s.  [seneschal,  Fr.  of  un- 
certain original.] 

1.  One  who  had  in  great  houses  the  care 
of  feasts  or  domestick  ceremonies. 

John  earl  of  Huntingdon,  under  his  seal  of  arms, 
made  Sir  John  Arundel  of  Trerice,  seneschal  of 
liis  household,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war. 

Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Marshall'd  feast, 
Serv'd  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  seneschals : 
The  skill  of  artifice,  or  office,  mean  !  Milt.  Par.  Lost. 

The  seneschal  rebuk'd  in  haste  withdrew 
With  equal  baste  a  menial  train  pursue. Pope's  Od. 

2.  It  afterwards  came  to  signify  other  of- 
fices. 

Se'ngreen.  n.  s.  [sedum.]    A  plant. 
Se'nile.  adj.  [senilis,  Lat.]  Belonging 
to  old  age ;  consequent  on  old  age. 

My  green  youth  made  me  ver\'  unripe  for  a  task 
of  that  nature,  whose  difficulty  requires  that  it 
should  be  handled  by  a  person  in  whom  nature, 
education,  and  time,  have  happily  matched  a  senile 
maturity  of  judgment  with  youthful  vigour  of 
fancy.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

SE'NIOR.  n.  s.  [senior,  Lat.] 

1.  One  older  than  other;  one  who,  on 
account  of  longer  time,  has  some  supe- 
riority. 

How  can  you  admit  your  seniors  to  the  examina- 
tion or  allowing  of  them,  not  only  being  inferior 
in  office  and  calling,  but  in  gifts  also.  Whitgifte. 

2.  An  aged  person. 

A  senior  of  the  place  replies. 
Well  read,  and  curious  of  antiquities.  Dryden. 

Senio'rity.  n.  s.  [from  senior.l  Elder- 
ship ;  priority  of  birth. 

As  in  insurrections  the  ringleader  is  looked  on 
with  a  peculiar  severity,  so,  in  this  case,  the  first 
provoker  has,  by  his  senioriti/ and  primogeniture,  a 
double  portion  of  the  guilt.  Governm.  tf  the  Tongue. 

He  was  the  elder  brother,  and  Ulysses  might  be 
consigned  to  his  care  by  the  right  due  to  his  seni- 
ority. Broome. 
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Se'nna.  n.  s.  [sena,  Lat.]  A  physical  tree. 

Miller. 

What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug. 
Would  scour  these  English  hence?  Shak.  Macbeth. 

Senna  tree  is  of  two  sorts  ;  the  bastard  senna, 
and  the  scorpion  senna;  both  which  yield  a  plea- 
sant leaf  and  flower.  Mortimer. 
Se'nnight.  n.  s.  [contracted  from  seven- 
night]  The  space  of  seven  nights  and 
days;  a  week.    See  Fortnight. 

If  mention  is  made,  on  Monday,  of 
Thursday  sennight,  the  Thursday  that 
follows  the  next  Thursday,  is  meant. 

Time  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid  between 
the  contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  so- 
lemnized ;  if  the  interim  be  but  a  se'nnight,  time's 
pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven 
years.  Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

Seno'cular.  adj.  [seni  and  oculus,  Lat.] 
Having  six  eyes. 

Most  animals  are  binocular,  spiders  octonocular, 
and  some  sc7iocu/ar.     Derham's  Physico-Theology. 

Sensation,  n.  s.  [sensation,  Fr.  sensa- 
tio,  school  Lat.]  Perception  by  means 
of  the  senses. 

Diversity  of  constitution,  or  other  circumstan- 
ces, vary  the  sensations ;  and  to  them  of  Java  pep- 
per is  cold.  Glanville's  Scepsis. 
The  brain,  distempere'dbyacold,  beating  against 
the  root  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  protracted  to 
the  tympanum,  causes  the  sensation  of  noise. 

Hervey  on  Consumptions. 
This  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we  have, 
depending  wholly  upon  our  senses,  and  derived  by 
them  to  tlie  understanding,  I  call  sensation.  Locke. 

When  we  are  asleep,  joy  and  sorrow  give  us 
more  vigorous  sensations  of  pain  or  pleasure  than 
at  any  other  time.  Addison. 

1  lie  happiest, upon  a  fair  estimate,  have  stronger 
sensatio)is  of  pain  than  pleasure.  Iiogi:rs. 
SE'NSE.  n.  s.  [sens,  Fr.  sensus,  Lat] 

1.  Faculty  or  power  by  which  external 
objects  are  perceived  ;  the  sigiit,  touch, 
heai-ing,  smell,  taste. 

This  pow'r  is  sense,  which  from  abroad  doth 
bring  . 

The  colour,  taste,  and  touch,  and  scent,  and  sound, 
The  quantity  and  sliape  of  ev'ry  thing 

Within  earth's  centre  or  heaven's  circle  found  : 
And  though  things  sensible  be  numberless, 

But  only  five  the  sense's  organs  be  ; 

And  in  those  five  all  things  their  forms  express, 

Which  we  can  touch,  taste,  feel,  or  hear,  or  see. 

Davies. 

Then  is  the  soul  a  nature,  which  contains 
The  pow'r  of  sense  within  a  greater  pow'r, 

Which  doth  employ  and  use  the  sense's  pains  ; 
But  sits  and  rules  within  her  private  bow't.  Davies. 

Both  contain 
Within  them  ev'ry  lower  faculty 
Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch, 
taste.  Milton. 

Of  the  five  senses,  two  are  usually  and  most  pro- 
perly called  the  senses  of  learning,  as  being  most 
capable  of  receiving  communication  of  thought 
and  notions  by  selected  signs  :  and  these  are  hear- 
ing and  seeing.  Holder's  Elemerds  of  Speech. 

2.  Perception  by  the  senses  ;  sensation. 
In  a  living  creature,  though  never  so  great,  the 

sense  and  the  effects  of  any  one  part  of  the  body 
instantly  make  a  transcursion  throughout  the 
whole.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

If  we  had  nought  but  sense,  then  only  they 
Should  have  sound  minds  which  have  their  senses 
sound  ; 

But  wisdom  grows  when  senses  do  decay, 
And  folly  most  in  quickest  sense  is  found.  Davies. 

Such  is  the  mighty  swiftness  of  your  mind. 
That,  like  the  earth's,  it  leaves  the  sense  behind. 

Dryden. 

3.  Perception  of  intellect;  apprehension 
of  mind. 

This  Basilius,  having  the  quick  sense  of  a  lover, 
took  as  though  liis  mistress  had  given  him  a  secre^ 
reprehension.  Sidney^ 
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Gnd,  to  remove  his  ways  from  human  sensf, 
Plac'd  heav'n  from  earth  so  far.  Mtltm. 

4.  Sensibility ;  quickness  or  keenness  of 
perception. 

He  should  have  liv'd. 
Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  sense, 
Might  in  the  times  to  come  have  ta'en  revenge. 

Shakesp. 

5.  Understanding;  soundness  of  faculties ; 
strength  of  natural  reason. 

Opprest  nature  sleeps  : 
This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  senses. 

Shakesp. 

God  liath  endued  mankind  with  powers  and 
abilities  which  we  call  natural  light  and  reason, 
and  common  sense.  Bentley, 

There's  something  previous  even  to  taste ;  'tis 
sense, 

Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heav'n. 
And,  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven  : 
A  light  witliin  yourself  you  must  perceive  ; 
Jones  and  Le  Notre  have  it  not  to  give.  Pope. 

6.  Reason ;  reasonable  meaning. 

He  raves  ;  his  words  are  loose 
As  heaps  of  sand,  and  scattering  wide  from  sense  : 
You  see  he  knows  not  me,  his  natural  father  ; 
That  now  the  wind  has  got  into  his  head. 
And  turns  his  brains  to  frenzy.  Dryd.  Span.  Fryar. 

7.  Opinion  ;  notion ;  judgment. 

I  speak  my  private  but  in.partial  sense. 
With  freedom,  and,  I  hope,  without  olfence. 

Roscommon. 

8.  Consciousness ;  conviction. 

In  the  due  sense  of  my  want  of  learning,  I  only 
make  a  confession  of  my  own  faith.  Dryden. 

9.  Moral  perception. 

Some  are  so  hardened  in  wickedness,  as  to  have 
no  sense  of  the  most  friendly  offices.     L' Estrange, 

10.  Meaning ;  import. 

In  this  sense,  to  be  preserved  from  sin  is  not  im- 
possible. _  Hooker. 

My  hearty  friends. 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense.  Shakesp. 

A  haughty  presumption,  that  because  we  are 
encouraged  to  believe  that  in  some  sense  all  things 
are  made  for  man,  that  therefore  they  are  not 
made  at  all  for  themselves.  More. 

All  before  Richard  I.  is  before  time  of  memory; 
and  what  is  since,  is,  in  a  legal  sense,  within  tne 
time  of  memory.  Hale. 

In  one  sense  it  is,  indeed,  a  building  of  gold  and 
silver  upon  the  foundation  of  Christianity. 

Tillotson. 

When  a  word  has  been  used  in  two  or  three 
senses,  and  has  made  a  great  inroad  for  error,  drop 
one  or  two  of  those  senses,  and  leave  it  only  one 
remaining,  and  affix  the  other  senses  or  ideas  to 
other  words.  Watts's  Logick. 

Se'nsed.  part,  [from  sense.]  Perceived 
by  the  senses.    A  word  not  in  use. 

Let  the  sciolist  tell  me,  why  things  must  needs 
be  so  as  his  individual  senses  represent  them  ;  is 
he  sure  that  objects  are  not  otherwise  sensed  by 
others,  than  they  are  by  him  And  why  must 
his  sense  be  the  infallible  criterion  ?  It  may  be, 
what  is  white  to  us,  is  black  to  negroes. 

Glanville's  Scepsis. 

Se'nseful.  adj.[£rom  sense  and  full.]  Rea- 
sonable ;  judicious.    Not  used. 

Men,  otherwise  senseful  and  ingenious,  quote 
such  things  out  of  an  author  as  would  never  pass 
in  conversation.  Norris. 

Se'nseless,  adj.  [from  sense.] 
1.  Wanting  sense  ;  wanting  life  ;  void  of 
all  life  or  perception. 

The  charm  and  venom  which  they  drunk 
Their  blood  with  secret  filth  infected  hath. 
Being  diffus'd  through  the  sense/ess  trunk. 
That  through  the  great  contagion  direful  deadly 
stunk.  Fairy  Queen. 

The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  us  hearing, 
To  tell  him  his  commandment  is  fulfill'd. 

Shakesp.  Hamlet. 
You  blocks  I  you  worse  than  senseiess  things ! 

Shakesp^ 
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It  IS  as  repugnant  to  tlie  idea  of  senseless  mat- 
ter, that  it  should  put  into  itself  sense,  perce|)U<in, 
and  knowledge,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a 
triancie,  that  it  should  put  into  itself  greater  an- 
gles than  two  right  ones.  Locke. 

2.  Unfeeling- ;  wanting  sympathy. 

The  senseless  grave  feels  not  your  pious  sorrows. 

Rowe. 

3.  Unreasonable ;  stupid  ;  dollish ;  block- 
ish. 

They  would  repent  this  their  senseless  perverse- 
ness  when  it  would  be  too  late,  and  when  they 
found  themselves  under  a  power  that  would  de- 
stroy them.  Clarendon. 

If  we  be  not  extremely  foolish,  thankless,  or 
senseless,  a  great  joy  is  more  apt  to  cure  sormw  than 
a  great  trouble  is.  Ihijlor. 

The  great  design  of  this  author's  book  is  to 
prove  this,  which  I  believe  no  man  in  the  world 
was  ever  so  senseless  as  to  deny.  Tillotson. 

She  saw  her  favour  was  misplaced  ; 
The  fellows  had  a  wretched  taste  ; 
Slie  needs  must  tell  them  to  their  face. 
They  were  a  senseless  stupid  race.  Swift. 

4.  Contrary  to  true  judgment ;  contrary 
to  reason. 

It  is  a  senseless  thing,  in  reason,  to  think  that 
one  of  these  interests  can  stand  without  the  other, 
when,  in  the  very  order  of  natural  causes,  govern- 
ment is  preserved  by  religion.       South's  Sermons. 

Other  creatures,  as  well  as  nionkies,  little  wiser 
than  they,  destroy  their  young  by  senseless  fond- 
ness, and  too  much  embracing.  Locke. 

5.  Wanting  sensibility ;  wanting  quickness 
or  keenness  of  perception.    5Jot  in  use. 

To  draw  Mars,  like  a  young  Hippolitus,  with  an 
eft'eniinale  countenance,  or  that  hot-spurred  Har- 
palice  in  Virgil,  proceedeth  from  a  senseless  and 
over-cold  judgment.  Peacham. 
S.  Wanting  knowledge  ;  unconscious ; 
with  of. 

The  wretch  is  drench'd  too  deep  ; 
His  soul  is  stupid,  and  his  heart  asleep, 
Fatten'd  in  vice  ;  so  callous  and  so  gross, 
He  sins  and  sees  not,  senseless  o/'his  loss.  Dryden. 
Hear  this, 

Youunhous'd,  lawless,  rambling,  libertines. 

Senseless  of  any  charm  in  love,  beyond 

The  prostitution  of  a  common  bed.  Southern. 

Se'nselessly.  adv.  [from  senseless.]  In 
a  senseless  manner;  stupidly;  unrea- 
sonably. 

If  any  one  should  be  found  so  senselessln  arro- 
gant as  to  suppose  man  alone  knowing  and  wise, 
but  yet  the  product  of  mere  ignorance  and  chance, 
and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  universe  acted  only  by 
tliat  blind  hap-hazard,  I  shall  leave  willi  him  that 
very  rational  and  empliatical  rebuke  of  Tull^'.  Locke. 
Se'nselessness.  n.  s.  [from  senseless.] 
Folly  ;  unreasonableness  ;  absurdity  ; 
stupidity. 

The  senselessness  o{  the  tradition  of  the  crocodile's 
moving  his  upper  jaw,  is  plain,  from  the  articu- 
lation of  the  occiput  with  the  neck,  and  the  ne- 
ther jaw  with  tlie  upper.  Grew. 

SENSIBI  LITY,  n.  s.  [sensibilite,  Fr.] 

I.  Quickness  of  sensation. 

I.  Quickness  of  perception  ;  delicacy. 

Modesty  is  a  kind  of  quick  and  delicate  feeling 
in  the  soul ;  it  is  such  an  exquisite  sensibility,  as 
warns  a  woman  to  shun  the  first  appearance  of 
every  thing  hurtful.  Addison's  Spectator. 

Sensible,  adj.  [sensible,  Fr.  sensilis, 
Lat.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  perceiving  by  the 
senses. 

Would  your  cambrick  were  as  sensible  as  your 
finger,  that  you  might  leave  pricking  it  for  pity. 

Shakesp. 

These  be  those  discourses  of  God,  whose  effects 
vhose  that  live  witness  in  themselves  ;  the  sensible 
in  their  sensible  natures,  the  reasonable  in  their  rea- 
sunable  souls.  Ralei"h 
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A  blind  man  conceives  not  colours,  but  under 
the  notion  of  some  o-ther  sensible  faculty. 

Glanville's  Scepsis. 

2.  Perceptible  by  the  senses. 

By  reason  man  attainetli  unto  the  knowledge  of 
things  that  are  and  are  not  sensible  :  it  resteth, 
therefore,  that  we  search  how  man  attaineth  unto 
the  knowledge  of  such  things  unsensible  us  are  to 
be  known.  Hooker. 

Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  tow'rd  my  hand  ?  Come,  let  me  clutch 
thee : 

I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still: 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 

To  feeling  as  to  sight  r  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

The  space  left  and  acquired  in  every  sensible  mo- 
ment in  such  slow  progressions,  is  so  inconsider- 
able, that  it  cannot  possibly  move  the  sense. 

Glanville's  Scepsis. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  heavens  are  void  of  all 
sensible  resistance,  and  by  consequence  of  all  sen- 
sible matter.  Newton. 

The  greater  part  of  men  are  no  otherwise  moved 
than  by  sense,  and  have  neither  leisure  nor  ability 
so  to  improve  their  power  of  reflection,  as  to  be 
capable  of  conceiving  the  divine  perfections,  with- 
out the  assistance  olsettsible  objects.  lingers. 

Air  is  sensible  to  the  touch  by  its  motion,  and  by 
its  resistance  to  bodies  moved  in  it.Arbuth.on  Air. 

3.  Perceived  by  the  mind. 

Idleness  was  punished  by  so  many  strijies  in 
publick,  and  the  disgrace  was  more  sensible  than 
the  pain.  Temple. 

4.  Perceiving  by  either  mind  or  senses  ; 

having  perception  by  the  mind  or  senses. 

This  must  needs  remove 
The  sensible  o(  pain.  Mtlion. 

I  saw  you  in  the  east  at  your  first  arising  :  I  was 
as  soon  sensible  as  any  of  that  liglit,  wlien  just 
shooting  out,  and  beginning  to  travel  upwards  to 
the  meridian.  Dryden. 

t  do  not  say  there  is  no  soul  in  man,  because  he 
is  not  sensible  of  it  in  his  sleep  ;  but  I  do  say  he 
cannot  think  at  any  time,  waking  or  sleeping, 
■without  being  sensit/e  of  it.  Locke. 

The  versification  is  as  beautiful  as  the  descrij)- 
tion  complete  ;  every  ear  must  be  sensible  of  it. 

Broome's  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

5.  Having  moral  perception  ;  having  the 
quality  of  being  affected  by  moral  good 
or  ill. 

If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
1  should  not  make  so  great  a  shew  of  zeal.  Shuk. 

6.  Having  quick  intellectual  feeling ;  be- 
ing easily  or  strongly  affected. 

Even  I,  the  bold,  the  sensible  of  wrong, 
Restrain'd   by  shame,  was  forc'd  to  hold  my 
tongue.  Dryden. 

7.  Convinced;  persuaded.    A  low  use. 
They  are  very  sensible  that  they  had  better  have 

pushed  their  conquests  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Adriatick ;  for  then  their  territories  would  have 
lain  together.  Addison. 

8.  In  low  conversation  it  has  sometiines 
the  sense  of  reasonable;  judicious ;  wise. 

1  have  been  tired  with  accounts  from  sensible 
men,  furnished  with  matters  of  fact,  which  have 
happened  within  their  own  knowledge.  Addison. 

Se'nsibleness.  n.  s.  [from  sensible.] 

1 .  Possibility  to  be  perceived  by  the  senses. 

2.  Actual  perception  by  mind  or  body. 

3.  Quickness  of  perception ;  sensibility. 

The  sensibleness  of  the  eye  renders  it  subject  to 
pain,  as  also  unfit  to  be  dressed  with  sharp  medi- 
caments. Shakesp. 

4.  Painful  consciousness. 

There  is  no  condition  of  soul  more  wretched 
than  that  of  the  senseless  obdurate  sinner,  being  a 
kind  of  numbness  of  soul ;  and,  contrariwise,  this 
feeling  and  sensibleness,  and  sorrow  for  sin,  the  most 
vital  quality.  Hammond. 

5.  Judgment;  reasonableness.  An  use  not 
admitted  but  in  conversation. 
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Se'nsiely.  adv.  [from  sensible.] 

1.  Perceptibly  to  the  senses. 

He  is  your  brother,  lords  ;  sensiblii  fed 
Of  that  self-blood  that  first  gave  life  to  you. 

Shakesp. 

A  sudden  pain  in  my  right  foot  increased  se)isd)iti. 

Temple. 

The  sails  of  human  urine  may,  by  the  viulent 
motion  of  the  blood,  be  turned  alkaline,  and  even 
corrosive ;  and  so  they  atiect  the  fibres  of  the 
brain,  more  sensibly  than  other  parts.  Arbulhnot. 

2.  With  perception  of  either  mind  or  body. 

3.  Externally ;  by  impression  on  the 
senses. 

That  church  of  Christ,  w  hich  we  properly  term 
his  body  mystical,  can  be  but  one  ;  neither  can 
that  one  be  sensibly  discerned  by  any,  inasmuch  as 
the  parts  thereof  are  some  in  heaven  already  with 
Christ.  Hooker. 

4.  With  quick  intellectual  perception. 

5.  [In  low  language.]  Judiciously  ;  rea- 
sonably. 

Se'nsitive.  adj.  [scnsitif,  Fr.]  Having 
sense  or  perception,  but  not  reason. 

The  sensitive  faculty  may  have  a  sensitive  love  of 
some  sensitive  objects,  which  though  moderated  so 
as  not  to  fall  into  sin,  yet,  through  the  nature  of 
man's  sense,  may  express  itself  more  sensitively 
towards  that  inferior  object  than  towards  God  : 
this  is  a  piece  of  human  frailty.  Hammond. 

All  the  actions  of  the  sensitive  appetite  are  in 
painting  called  passions,  because  the  soul  is  agi- 
tated by  them,  and  because  the  body  suffers  and 
is  sensibly  altered.  Dri/dcn. 

Bodies  are  such  as  are  endued  with  a  vegetative 
soul,  as  plants;  a  semifii'e  soul,  as  animals  ;  or  a 
rational  soul,  as  the  body  of  man.  Ray. 

Sensitive  Plant,  n.  s.  [mimosa,  Lat.] 
A  plant. 

The  flower  consists  of  one  leaf,  which  is  shaped 
like  a  funnel,  having  many  stamina  in  the  centre  : 
these  flowers  are  collected  into  a  round  head  : 
from  the  bottom  of  the  flower  rises  the  pistillum, 
which  afterwards  becomes  an  oblong  flat-pointed 
pod,  which  opens  both  ways, and  contains  in  each 
partition  one  roundish  seed.  Of  this  plant  the 
liumble  plants  are  a  species,  which  are  so  called, 
because,  upon  being  touched,  the  pedicle  of  their 
leaves  falls  downward  ;  but  the  leaves  of  the  sen- 
sitive plant  are  only  contracted.  Miller. 

Vegetables  have  many  of  them  some  degrees  of 
motion,  and,  upon  the  different  application  of 
other  bodies  to  them,  do  very  briskly  alter  their 
figure  and  motion,  and  so  have  obtained  the  name 
ot  sensitive  plants,  {com  a  motion  which  has  some 
resemblance  to  that  which  in  animals  follows  up- 
on sensation.  Locke. 

Whence  does  it  happen  tiiat  the  plant,  which 
well 

We  name  the  sensitive,  should  move  and  feel 
Whence  know  her  leaves  to  answer  her  command, 
And  with  quick  horror  fly  the  neighb'ring  hand  ? 

Prior, 

The  sensitive  plant  is  so  called,  because,  as  soon 
as  you  touch  it,  the  leaf  shrinks.  Mortimer. 

Se'nsitively.  adv.  [from  sensitive.]  In 
a  sensitive  manner. 

The  sensitive  faculty,  through  the  nature  of 
man's  sense,  may  express  itself  more  sensitively  to- 
wards an  inferior  object  than  towards  God  :  this 
is  a  piece  of  frailty.  Hammond. 

SENSORTUM.l  j^at  1 

SENSORY,  j 

1.  The  part  where  the  senses  transmit 
their  perceptions  to  the  mind  ;  the  seat 
of  sense. 

Spiritual  species,  both  visible  and  audible,  w  ill 
work  upon  the  sensories,  though  they  move  not  any 
other  body.  Bacon. 

As  sound  in  a  bell,  or  musical  string,  or  other 
sounding  body,  is  nothing  but  a  trembling  motion, 
and  the  air  nothing  but  that  motion  propagated 
from  the  object,  in  the  scnsorium  it  is  a  sense  of 
that  motion  under  the  form  of  sound.  Newton. 
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Is  not  the  senscny  of  an'miais  the  place  to  which 
the  sensitive  substance  is  present,  and  into  wliich 
tlie  sensible  species  of  things  are  carried  through 
the  nerves  of  the  brain,  that  there  they  may  be 
perceived  by  their  immediate  presence  to  that  sub 
stance  ?  Newton's  Opticks 

2.  Organ  of  sensation. 
That  we  all  have  double  sensories,  two  eyes,  two 

ears,  is  an  effectual  confutation  of  tliis  atheistical 

sophism.  Bentley, 
SE'NSUAL.  adj.  [sensuel,  Fr.] 
1.  Consisting  in  sense;    depending  on 

sense;  affecting  the  senses. 
Men  in  general  are  too  partial  in  favour  of  a 

sensual  appetite,  to  take  notice  of  truth  when  they 

have  found  it.  L'Estrange. 
Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends. 

The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  pow'rs  ascends.  Pope. 
2   Pleasing  to  the  senses;   carnal;  not 

spiritual. 

The  greatest  part  of  men  are  such  as  prefer  their 
own  private  good  before  all  things,  even  that  good 
which  is  seusnal  before  whatsoever  is  most  divine 

Hooka' 

3.  Devoted  to  sense  ;  lewd  ;  luxurious. 

From  amidst  them  rose 
Belial,  the  dissolutest  spirit  that  fell ; 
The  sensuatlest,  and  after  Asmodai 
The  fleshliest  incubus.  Milton 
No  small  part  of  virtue  consists  in  abstaining 
from  that  wherein  sensual  men  place  their  felicity 

AtterbuTy. 

Se'nsualist.  n.  s.  [from  sensual.]  A 
carnal  person ;  one  devoted  to  corporal 
pleasures. 

Let  atheists  and  sensualists  satisfy  themselves  as 
they  are  able  ;  the  former  of  which  will  find, 
that,  as  long  as  reason  keeps  her  ground,  religion 
neither  can  nor  will  lose  hers.  South 
Sk'nsuality.  71.  s.  [from  sensiinl^  De- 
votedness  to  the  senses ;  addiction  to 
brutal  and  corporal  pleasures. 

But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  j'our  blood 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pamper'd  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality.  Shakesp, 

Kill  not  her  quick'ning  pow'r  with  surfeitings; 
Mar  not  her  sense  with  sensuality  : 

Cast  not  her  serious  wit  on  idle  things  ; 
Make  not  her  free-will  slave  to  vanity.  Davies. 

Sensuality  is  one  kind  of  pleasure,  such  an  one 
as  it  is.  South. 

They  avoid  dress,  lest  they  should  have  afFec 
tions  tainted  b^'  any  sensuality,  and  diverted  from 
the  liive  of  him  who  is  to  be  the  only  comfort  and 
delight  of  tlieir  whole  beings.  Addismi. 

Impure  and  brutal  sensuality  was  too  much  con- 
.  firmed  by  the  religion  of  those  countries,  where 
even  Venus  and  Bacchus  had  their  temples. 

Bentleif. 

To  Se'nsualize.  v.  a.  [from  sensual.] 
To  sink  to  sensual  pleasures ;  to  de- 
grade the  mind  into  subjection  to  the 
senses. 

Not  to  suffer  one's  self  to  be  sensualized  by  plea- 
sures, like  those  who  were  changed  into  brutes  by 
Circe.  Pope. 

Se'nsually.  adv.  [from  sensual.]    In  a 

sensual  manner. 
Se'nsuous.  adj.  [from  sense.]  Tender; 

pathetic  ;  full  of  passion.  Not  in  use. 

To  this  poetry  would  be  made  precedent,  as  be- 
ing less  subtile  and  fine  ;  but  more  simple,  sensuous, 
■dnd  passionate.  Milton. 
Sent.    The  participle  passive  of  send. 
'  I  make  a  decree  that  all  Israel  go  with  thee  ;  for- 
asmuch as  thou  art  sent  of  the  king.    Ezra  vii.  14. 
SE'NTENCE.  n.  s.  [sentence,  Fr.  senten- 
tia,  Lat.] 

I.  Determination  or  decision,  as  of  a  judge 
civil  or  criminal. 

The  rule  of  voluntary  agents  on  earth  is  the  sen- 
tence thai  reason  giveth,  concerning  the  goodness 
of  those  things  which  they  are  to  do.  hooker. 
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Tf  we  have  neither  voice  from  heaven,  that  so 
pronounceth  of  them,  neither  sentence  of  men 
grounded  upon  such  manifest  and  clear  proof,  that 
they,  in  whose  hands  it  is  to  alter  them,  may  like- 
wise infallibly,  even  in  heart  and  conscience,judge 
them  so  ;  upon  necessity  to  urge  alteration,  is  to 
trouble  and  disturb  without  necessity.  Hooker, 
How  will  I  give  sentence  against  them. 

Jeremiah  iv.  12. 

If  matter  of  fact  brealts  out  with  too  great  an 
evidence  to  be  denied,  why,  still  there  are  other 
lenitives,  that  friendship  will  apply,  before  it  will 
be  brought  to  the  decretory  rigours  of  a  condemn- 
ing sentence.  Soutli's  Sermons. 

Let  him  set  out  some  of  Luther's  works,  that 
by  them  we  pass  sentence  upon  his  doctrines. 

Atterbury. 

2.  It  is  usually  spoken  of  condemnation 
pronounced  by  the  judge ;  doom. 

By  the  consent  of  all  laws,  in  capital  causes,  the 
evidence  must  be  full  and  clear;  and  if  so,  where 
one  man's  life  is  in  question,  what  say  we  to  a 
war,  which  is  ever  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
many  ?  Bacon's  Holy  War. 

What  rests  but  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass  ? 

Milton. 

3.  A  maxim  ;  an  axiom,  generally  moral. 

A  sentence  may  be  defined  a  moral  instruction 
couched  in  few  words.  Broome's  Notes  on  Odyssey. 

4.  A  short  paragraph  ;  a  period  in  writing. 

An  excellent  spirit,  knowledge,  understanding, 
and  shewing  of  hard  sentences  were  found  in  Daniel. 

Dan.  V.  12. 

To  Se'ntence.  v.   a.  [sentencier,  Fr, 
from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  pass  the  last  judgment  on  any  one. 

After  this  cold  consid'rance  sentence  me  ; 
And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state, 
What  I  have  done  that  misbecame  my  plaee. 

Shakesp. 

Came  the  mild  judge  and  intercessor  both 
To  sentence  man.  Milton. 

2.  To  condemn  ;  to  doom  to  punishment. 

Could  that  decree  from  our  brother  come  ? 
Nature  herself  is  sentenc'd  in  your  doom  : 
Pitty  is  no  more.  Dryden. 

Idleness,  sentenced  by  the  decurions,  was  pu- 
nished by  so  many  stripes.  Temple. 

Sententio'sity.  n.  s.  [from  sententious.] 
Comprehension  in  a  sentence. 

Vulgar  precepts  in  morality  carry  with  them 
nothing  above  the  line,  or  beyond  the  extem- 
porary sententiosity  of  common  conceits  with  us. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours 

Sente'ntious.   adj.   [sentencieux,  Fr. 
from  sentence.] 

1.  Abounding  with  sentences,  axioms,  and 
maxims,  short  and  energetick. 

He  is  very  swift  and  sententious. 

Shah.  As  you  like  it. 
Ryes  are  vocal,  ears  have  tongues  : 
Sententious  showers  !  O  let  them  fall ! 
I'heir  Cadence  is  rhetorical.  Crashav). 

Eloquence,  with  all  her  pomp  and  charms. 
Foretold  us  useful  and  sententious  truths.  Waller. 

How  he  apes  his  sire, 
Ambitiously  sc/itentious .'  Addison's  Cato. 

2.  Comprising  sentences. 
The  making  of  figures  being  tedious,  and  re- 
quiring much  room,  put  men  first  upon  contract- 
ing them,  as  by  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  monu- 
ments it  appears  they  did  :  next,  instead  of  sen- 
tentious marks,  to  tliink  of  verbal,  such  as  the 
Chinese  still  retain.  Grew's  Cosmologia. 

Sente'ntiously.  adVf  [from  senten- 
tious.] In  short  sentences  ;  with  strik- 
ing brevity. 

They  describe  her  in  part  finely  and  elegantly, 
and  in  part  gravely  and  sententiously :  they  say, 
look  how  niauY  feathers  she  hath,  so  many  eyes 
she  hath  underneath.  Bacon's  Essays. 

Nausicaa  delivers  her  judgment  sententiously, 
to  give  it  more  weiglit.  Broome, 
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Sente'ntiousness.  n.  s.  [from  senten- 
tious.] Pithiness  of  sentences  ;  brevity 
with  strength. 

The  Medea  I  esteem  for  the  gravity  and  sen- 
tentiousness  of  it,  which  he  himself  concludes  to  be 
suitable  to  a  tragedy.  Dryden. 
Se'ntery.  n.  s.  [This  is  commonly 
written  sentry,  corrupted  from  sentinel.] 
One  who  is  set  to  watch  in  a  garrison, 
or  in  the  outlines  of  an  army. 

What  strength,  what  art,  can  then 
Sufl^ice,  or  what  evasion  bear  him  safe 
Through  the  strict  senten'es,  and  stations  thick 
Of  angels  watching  round  Milton. 
Se'ntient.  adj.  [sentiens,  Lat.]  Perceiv- 
ing ;  having  perception. 

This  acting  of  the  sentient  phantasy  is  performed 
by  a  presence  of  sense,  as  the  horse  is  under  the 
sense  of  hunger,  and  that,  without  any  formal 
syllogism,  presseth  him  to  eat.  Hale. 

Se  ntient,  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  He 
that  has  perception. 

If  the  sentient  be  carried,  passibus  equis,  with 
the  body  whose  metion  it  would  .observe,  suppos- 
ing it  regular,  the  remove  is  insensible. 

Glanville's  Scepiis, 

SE'NTIMENT.  n.  s.  [sentiment,  Fr.] 

1.  Thought;  notion  ;  opinion. 

The  consideration  of  the  reason  why  they  are 
annexed  to  so  many  ather  ideas,  serving  to  give  us 
due  sentiments  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things,  may  not  be  un- 
suitable to  the  main  end  »f  these  enquiries. 

Locke. 

Alike  to  council  or  th'  assembly  came. 
With  equal  souls  and  sentiments  the  same.  Pope. 

2.  The  sense  considered  distinctly  from 
the  language  or  things ;  a  striking  sen- 
tence in  a  composition. 

Those  who  could  no  longer  defend  the  conduct 
of  Cato,  praised  the  sentiments.  Deimis. 

Sentinel,  n.  s.  [sentinelle,  Fr.  from 
sentio, '  Lat  ]  One  who  watches  or 
keeps  guard  to  prevent  surprise. 

Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge  ; 
Use  careful  watch,  chuse  trusty  sentinels. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 
Counsellors  are  not  commonly  so  united,  but 
that  one  counsellor  keepeth  sentbiel  over  another, 
so  that  if  any  do  counsel  out  of  faction  or  private 
ends,  it  commonly  goes  to  the  king's  ear. 

Bacon's  Essays. 

First,  the  two  eyes,  which  have  the  seeing 
pow'r. 

Stand  as  one  watchman,  spy,  or  sentinel. 
Being  plac'd  aloft,  within  the  head's  high 
tow'r ; 

And  though  both  see,  yet  both  but  one  thing  tell. 

Davies. 

Love  to  our  citadel  resorts, 
Through  those  deceitful  sallyports  : 
Our  sentinels  betray  our  forts.  Denham, 
The  senses  are  situated  in  the  head,  as  sentinels 
in  a  watchtower,  to  receive  and  convey  to  the 
soul  the  impressions  of  external  objects. 

Bay  on  the  Creation. 
Perhaps  they  had  sentinels  waking  while  they 
slept ;  but  even  this  would  be  unsoldierlike. 

Browne. 

Se'ntry.  n.  s.  [corrupted,  I  believe,  from 
sentinel.] 

1 .  A  watch ;  a  sentinel ;  one  who  watches , 
in  a  garrison^  or  army,  to  keep  them 
from  surprise.  , 

If  I  do  send,  dispatch 
Those  sentries  to  our  aid  ;  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

The  youth  of  liell  strict  guard  may  keep. 
And  set  their  sentries  to  the  utmost  deep.  Dryden. 

One  goose  they  had,  'twas  nil  they  could  allow, 
A  wakeful  sentry,  and  on  duty  now.  Dryden. 

2.  Guard  ;  watch ;  the  duty  of  a  sentry. 
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Thou,  whose  nature  cannot  sleep, 
O'er  my  slumbers  sentry  keep  ; 
Guard  me  'gainst  those  watchful  foes. 
Whose  eyes  are  open  while  mine  close.  Brown. 

Here  toils  and  death,  and  death's  half-brother, 
sleep, 

Forms  terrible  to  view,  their  senfry  keep.  Dryden. 
jparabi'lity.  n.  s.  [from  separable.] 
The  quality  of  admitting  disunion  or 
discerption. 

Separability  is  the  greatest  argument  of  real  dis- 
linction.  Glanville. 

The  greatest  argument  of  real  distinction  is 
\eparabuity,  and  actual  separation :  for  nothing  can 
36  separated  from  itself.  Nairis. 

j'PARABLE.  adj.  [separable,  Fr.  separa- 
bilis,  Lat.  from  separate.] 
Susceptive  of  disunion;  discerptible. 

The  infusions  and  decoctions  of  plants  contain 
;he  most  se;M)-aWe  parts  of  the  plants,  aiid  convey 
lot  only  their  nutritious  but  medicinal  qualities 
nto  the  blood.  Arhuthnot. 
Possible  to  be  disjoined  from  something ; 
with  from. 

Expansion  and  duration  have  this  farther  agree- 
uent,  that  though  they  are  both  considered  by  us 
,s  having  parts,  yet  their  parts  are  not  separable 
me  from  another.  Locke. 
'PARABLENESS.  n.  s.  [from  separable,] 
[lapableness  of  being  separated. 

Trials  permit  me  not  to  doubt  of  the  separable- 
ess  of  a  yellow  tincture  from  gold.  Boyle. 

SE'PARATE,  V.  a.  [separo,  Lat.  sepa- 
•er,  Fr.] 

To  break  ;  to  divide  into  parts. 
To  disunite ;  to  disjoin. 

I'll  to  England. 
-To  Ireland,  1 :  our  separated  fortunes 
hall  keep  us  both  the  safer.      Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
Resolv'd, 

lather  tlian  death,  or  aught  than  death  more 
dread, 

hall  separate  us.  Milton. 
To  sever  from  the  rest. 

Can  a  body  be  inflammable,  from  which  it 
■ould  puzzle  a  chemist  to  separate  an  inflammable 
igredient?  Boyle. 

Death  from  sin  no  power  can  separate.  Milton. 

To  set  apart ;  to  segregate. 

Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul,  for  the  work 
'hereunto  I  have  called  them.  Acts,  xiii.  2. 

David  separated  to  the  service  those  who  should 
rophesy.  1  Chron.  xxv.  1. 

To  withdraw. 

Separate  thyself  from  me  :  if  thou  wilt  take 
leleft,  I  will  go  to  the  right.  Gen.  xiii.  9. 

Se'parate.  v.  n.  To  part ;  to  be 
lisunited. 

When  there  was  not  room  enough  for  their 
erds  to  feed,  they  by  consent  separated,  and  en- 
irged  their  pasture.  Locke. 

parate.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 
Divided  from  the  rest. 
'Twere  hard  to  conceive  an  eternal  watch, 
'hose  pieces  were  never  separate  one  from  ano- 
lier,  nor  ever  in  any  other  form. 

Burnet's  Tlieory  of  the  Earth, 
Disjointed;  withdrawn. 
Eve  separate  he  wish'd.  Milton. 
Secret ;  secluded. 
In  a  secret  vale  the  Trojan  sees 
Si  sep'rate  grove.  Dryden. 
Disunited  from  the  body ;  disengaged 
rrom  corporeal  nature.    An  emphatical 
sense. 

Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  con- 
emplate  without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  can  re- 
ain  without  the  help  of  the  body  too  :  or  else  the 
oul,  or  any  separate  spirit,  will  have  but  little 
idvantage  by  thinking.  Locke. 

I'PARATELY.  adv.  [from  separate.  Apart; 
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singly  ;  not  in  union ;  distinctly ;  par- 
ticularly. 

It  is  of  singular  use  to  princes,  if  they  take  the 
opinions  of  their  council  both  separately  and  toge 
ther  :  for  private  opinion  is  more  fiee,  but  opi- 
nion before  others  is  more  reserved.  Bacon 
If  you  admit  of  many  figures,  conceive  the 
whole  together ;  and  not  every  thing  separately 
and  in  particular.  Dryden. 

Se'parateness.  n.  s.  [from  separate.] 

The  state  of  being  separate. 
Separa'tion.  n.  s.  [separatio,  Lat.  sepa- 
ration, Fr.  from  separate.] 

1.  The  act  of  separating ;  disjunction. 
They  have  a  dark  opinion,  that  the  soul  doth 

live  after  the  separation  from  the  body.  Abbot. 

Any  part  of  our  bodies,  vitally  united  to  that 
wliich  is  conscious  in  us,  makes  a  part  of  our- 
selves ;  but  upon  separation  from  the  vital  union, 
by  which  that  consciousness  is  communicated, 
that,  which  a  moment  since  was  part  of  ourselves, 
is  now  no  more  so.  Locke. 

2.  The  state  of  being  separate  ;  disunion. 
As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of  sepa- 
ration, so  the  being  of  one  language  was  a  mark 
of  union.  Bacon. 

3.  The  chemical  analysis,  or  operation  of 
disuniting  things  mingled. 

A  fifteenth  part  of  silver,  incorporate  with 
gold,  will  not  be  recovered  by  any  matter  of  sepa- 
ration, unless  you  put  a  greater  quantity  of  silver, 
which  is  the  last  refuge  in  separations.  Bacon. 
I.  Divorce ;  disjunction  from  a  married 
state. 

Did  you  not  hear 
A  buzzing  of  a  separation 

Between  the  king  and  Catherine  ?  Shakesp. 
Se'paratist.  n.  s.  [separatiste,  Fr.  from 
separate.]    One  who  divides  from  the 
church  ;  a  schismatick  ;  a  seceder. 

The  anabaptists,  separatists,  and  sectaries  tenets 
are  full  of  schism,  and  inconsistent  with  monarchy. 

Bacoti. 

Our  modern  separatists  pronounce  all  those  here- 
tical, or  carnal,  from  whom  they  have  with- 
drawn. Decay  of  Piety. 

Says  the  separatist,  if  those,  who  have  the  rule 
over  you,  sliould  command  you  any  thing  about 
church  aifairs,  you  ought  not,  in  conscience,  to 
obey  them.  South's  Sermons. 

Separa'tor.  n.  s.  [from  separate.]  One 

who  divides ;  a  divider. 
Se'paratory.   adj.    [from  separate.] 

Used  in  separation. 

The  most  conspicuous  gland  of  an  animal  is 
the  system  of  the  guts,  where  the  lacteals  are  the 
emissary  vessels,  ox  separatory  ducts. 

Cheyne's  Philosophical  Principles. 

Se'pilible.  adj.  [sepio,  Lat.]  That  may 
be  buried.  Bailey. 

Se'piment.  n.  s.  [sepimentum,  Lat.]  A 
hedge ;  a  fence.  Bailey. 

Seposi'tion.  n.  s.  [sepono,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  setting  apart ;  segregation. 

Sept.  n.  s.  [septum,  Lat.]  A  clan;  a 
race ;  a  family ;  a  generation.  A  word 
used  only  with  regard  or  allusion  to  Ire- 
land, and,  I  suppose,  Irish, 

This  judge,  being  the  lord's  brehon,  adjudgeth 
a  better  share  unto  the  lord  of  the  soil,  or  the 
head  of  that  sept,  and  also  unto  himself  for  his 
judgment  a  greater  portion,  than  unto  the  plain- 
l{ffs.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

The  English  forces  were  ever  too  weak  to  sub- 
due so  many  warlike  nations,  or  septs  of  the  Irish, 
as  did  possess  this  island.         Davies  on  Ireland. 

The  true  and  ancient  Russians,  a  sept  whom  he 
had  met  with  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  that  vast 
empire,  were  white  like  the  Danes.  Boyle. 

Septa'ngular.  adj.  [septem  and  angu- 
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lus,  Lat.]  Having  seven  corners  or 
sides. 

Septe'mber.  n.  s,  [Lat,  Septembre,  Fr.] 
The  ninth  month  of  the  year ;  the  se- 
venth from  March. 

September  hath  liis  name  as  being  the  seventh 
month  from  March  :  he  is  drawn  with  a  merry 
and  cheerful  countenance,  in  a  purple  robe. 

Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Se'ptenary.  adj.  [septenarius,  Lat.] 
Consisting  of  seven. 

Every  controversy  has  seven  questions  belong- 
ing to  it ;  though  the  order  of  nature  seems  too 
much  neglected  by  a  confinement  to  this  septenary 
number.  Watts. 

Septe'nary.  n.  s.    The  number  seven. 

The  days  of  men  are  cast  up  hy  septenaries,  and 
every  seventh  year  conceived  to  carry  some  alter- 
ing character  in  temper  of  mind  or  body. 

Browns  Vulgar  Errours. 
These  constitutions  of  Muses,  that  proceed  so 
much  upon  a  septenary,  or  number  of  seven,  have 
no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.  Burnet. 
Septe'nnial,  adj.  [septennis,  Lat. 

1.  Lasting  seven  years, 

2,  Happening  once  in  seven  years. 
Being  once  dispensed  Avith  for  his  septennial 

visit,  by  a  holy  instrument  from  Petropolis,  he 
resolved  to  govern  them  by  subaltern  ministers. 

Howel's  Vocal  Forest. 

SEPTE'NTRION.n.  s.  [French;  septen- 
trio,  Lat.]    The  north. 

Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good 
As  the  antipodes  are  unto  us. 
Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrion. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Septe  ntrion.     \  adj.  [septentrionalis, 
Septentrional. j     Lat.  septentrion- 
a/,]Fr.Northern. 

Back'd  with  a  ridge  of  hills, 
That  screen'd  the  fruits  of  th' earth  and  seats  of 
men 

From  cold  septentrion  blasts. 

Milton's  Par.  Regained. 

If  the  spring 
Preceding  should  be  destitute  of  rain. 
Or  blast  septentrional  with  brushini;  wings 
Sweep  up  the  smoaky  mists  and  vapours  darnp. 
Then  woe  to  mortals  !  Phillips, 

Septentrion a'lity,  n.  s.  [from  sep- 
tentrional.] Northerliness. 

Septentrionally.  adv.  [from  septen- 
trional.] Towards  the  north ;  northerly. 

If  they  be  powerfully  excited,  and  equally  let 
fall,  they  commonly  sink  down,  and  break  the 
water,  at  that  extreme  whereat  tiiey  were  septen- 
trionally excited.  Bnnm. 

To  Septe'ntrionate.  v.  n.  [from  tep- 
tentrio,  Lat.]To  tend  northerly. 

Steel  a;;d  good  iron,  never  excited  by  the  load- 
stone, septentrionate  at  one  extreme,  and  australize 
at  another.  Brown. 

Se'ptical.  adj.  [ct^wIiko?]  Having  power 
to  promote  or  produce  putrefaction. 

As  a  septical  medicine,  Galen  commended  the 
ashes  of  a  salamander.     Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Septila'teral.  adj.  [septem  and  lateris, 
Lat.]    Having  seven  sides. 

By  an  equal  interval  they  make  seventtiangles, 
the  bases  whereof  are  the  seven  sides  of  a  septila- 
teral figure,  described  within  a  circle. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Septua'genary.  adj.  [septuagenarius, 
Lat.  septuagenaire,  Fr.]  Consisting  of 
seventy. 

The  three  hundred  years  of  John  of  times,  or 
Kestor,  cannot  afford  a  reasonable  encouragement 
beyond  Moses's  septuagenary  deterniinatioii. 

Brown  s  Vulgar  En  ou  s, 
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Septuage'simal.  adj.  [septuagesimus, 
Lat]    Consisting  of  seventy. 

In  our  abridged  and  septuage$imal  age,  it  is  very 
rare  to  behold  the  fourth  generation. 

Broions  Vulgar  En'ours. 

Se'ptuagint.  n-  s.  [septuaginta,  Lat.] 
The  old  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
taineiit,  so  called  as  being  supposed  the 
Avork  of  seventy-two  interpreters. 

Which  way  soever  you  try,  you  shall  find  the 
product  great  enough  for  the  extent  of  this  earth  ; 
and  ifyou  follow  the  SeptuogijiJ chronology,  it  will 
still  be  far  higher.  Burnet. 

Se'ptuple.  adj.  [septuplex^  Lat]  Seven 

times  as  much.    A  technical  term. 
Sepu'lchral.7<//.  [sepidcral,   Fr.  sepul- 
chralis,  from  sepulchrum,  Lat.]  Relat- 
ing to  burial ;  relating  to  the  grave  ; 
monumental. 

Whilst  our  souls  negotiate  there. 
We  like  sepulchral  statues  lay  ; 

All  day  the  same  our  postures  were. 
And  we  said  nothing  all  the  day.  Dorvne. 

Mine  eye  hath  found  that  sad  sepulchral  rock, 
That  was  the  casket  of  beav'n's  richest  store. 

Milton. 

Sepulchral  lies  our  holy  walls  to  grace. 
And  new-year  odes.  Pope's  Dunciad. 

Se'pulchre.  n.  s.  [sepulcre,  Fr,  sepul- 
chrum, Lat.]    A  grave  ;  a  tomb. 

To  entail  him  and 's  heirs  unto  the  crown, 
What  is  it  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre  ? 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
Flies  and  spiders  get  a  sepulchre  in  amber,  more 
durable  tliau  the  monument  and  embalming  of 
any  king.  Bacon. 
There,  where  the  virgin's  son   his  doctrine 
taught. 

His  miracles,  and  our  redemption,  wrought ; 

Where  I,  by  thee  inspir'd,  his  praises  sung. 
And  on  his  sepulchre  my  offering  hung.  Sandys. 

Perpetual  lamps  for  many  hundred  years  have 
continued  burning,  without  supply,  in  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  ancients.  Willuns. 

If  not  one  common  sepulchre  contains 
Our  bodies,  or  one  urn  our  last  remains. 
Yet  Cyex  and  ."Vlcyone  shall  join.  Dryden. 

To  Se'pulchre,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.  It 
is  accented  on  the  second  syllable  by 
Shafcespeare  and  Milton  ;  on  the  first, 
more  properly,  by  Jonson  and  Prior.] 
To  bury ;  to  entomb. 

Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  ker  thence  ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  hers  sepulchre  thine.  Shakesp. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  time  survive. 
Where  merit  is  not  sepulchred  alive  ; 
Where  good  men's  virtues  them  to  honours  bring, 
And  not  to  dangers.  Ben  Jonson. 

Thou  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

Milton. 

Disparted  streams  shall  from  their  channels  fly. 
And,  deep  surcharg'd,  by  sandy  mountains  lie. 
Obscurely  sepulchred.  Prior. 

Se'pulture,  n.  s.  {sepulture,  Fr,  sepul- 
tura,  Lat.]    Interment ;  burial. 

That  Niobe,  weeping  over  her  children,  was 
turned  into  a  stone,  was  nothing  else  but  that 
during  her  life  she  erected  over  ner  sepultures  a 
marble  tomb  of  lier  own.  Brown. 

Where  we  may  royal  sepulture  prepare  ; 
With  speed  to  Aleselinda  bring  relief, 
Recal  her  spirits,  and  moderate  her  grief.  Dryden. 

In  England,  sepulture  or  burial  of  the  dead  maj' 
be  deferred  and  put  off  for  the  debts  cf  the  person 
deceased.  Ayliff'e. 
Se'qua'cious.  adj.  [sequacis,  Lat.] 
1 .  Following  ;  attendant. 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  savase  race, 
And  trees  ujirooted  left  their  place. 
Sequacious  of  the    lyre  : 
But  bright  Cecilia  rais'd  the  wonder  higher  : 
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When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  giv'n. 

Ah  angel  heard, 

And  straight  appcar'd, 

Mistaking  earth  for  heav'n.  Dryden. 

Above  those  superstitious  horrours  that  enslave 
The  fond  sequacious  herd,  to  mystick  faith 
And  bhnd  amazement  prone,  th'  enlighten'd  few 
The  glorious  stranger  hail.  Thomson. 

2.  Ductile  ;  pliant. 

In  the  greater  bodies  the  forge  was  easy,  the 
matter  being  ductile  and  sequacious,  and  obedient 
to  the  band  and  stroke  of  the  artificer,  and  apt  to 
be  drawn,  formed,  or  moulded.  "  Ray. 

Sequa'city.  n.  s.  [from  sequax,  Lat.] 
Ductility  ;  toughness. 

Matter  whereof  creatures  are  produced,  hath  a 
closeness,  lentor,  and  sequacity.  Bacon's  Nut.  Hist. 

Se'quel.  n.  s.  [sequelle,  Fr,  sequela,  Lat.] 

1.  Conclusion  ;  succeeding  part. 
If  black  scandal  or  foul-fac'd  reproach 

Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition. 

Your  meer  enforcemeHt  shall  acquittance  me. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 
Was  he  not  a  man  of  wisdom  ?  "ies,  but  he  was 
poor  :  but  was  he  not  also  successful  ?  True,  but 
still  he  was  poor  :  grant  this,  and  you  cannot  keep 
off  that  unavoidable  sequel  in  the  next  verse,  the 
poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised.  South. 

2.  Consequence ;  event. 

Let  any  principal  thing,  as  the  sun  or  the  moon, 
but  once  cease,  fail,  or  swerve,  and  who  doeth  not 
easily  conceive  that  the  sequel  thereof  would  be 
ruin  both  to  itself  and  whatsoever  dependeth  on 
it Hooker. 

In  these  he  put  two  weights. 
The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight.  Milton. 

3.  Consequence  inferred ;  consequential- 
ness. 

What  sequel  is  there  in  this  argument '  An 
archdeacon  is  the  chief  deacon  :  ergo,  he  is  only  a 
deacon.  Whitgift. 

Se'quence.  n.  s.  [from  seqtior,  Lat,] 

1.  Oi'der  of  succession.  An  elegant  word, 
but  little  used. 

How  art  thou  a  king, 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  ? 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

2.  Series ;  arrangemxent ;  method. 

The  cause  proceedeth  from  a  precedent  sequence 
and  series  of  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Se'quent.  adj.  [sequens,  Lat.] 

1.  Following;  succeeding. 

Let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession . 
Immediate  senteiice  then,  and  sequent  death, 
Is  all  the  grace  I  be 5.      Shakesp.  Meas.for  M,.as. 

There  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  race 
Growing  into  a  nation  ;  and  now  grown 
Suspected  to  a  sequent  king,  who  seeks 
To  stop  their  overgrowth.    Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  Consequential. 

Se'quent.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A 
follower.    Not  in  use. 

Here  he  hath  framed  a  letter  to  a  sequent  of  the 
stranger  queen's,  which  accidentally  miscarried. 

Shakesp. 

To  SEQUE'STER.  v.  a.  [sequestrer,  Fr. 

secrestar,  Span,  sequestro,  low  Lat.] 
I .  To  separate  from  others  for  the  sake  of 

privacy. 

Why  are  you  sequester'd  from  all  your  train  ? 

Shakesp. 

To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester  d  stag, 
That  from  tlie  hunter's  aim  had  ta'cn  a  hurt. 
Did  coine  to  languish.         Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

In  shady  bow'r 
More  sacred  and  sequester'd,  though  but  feign'd. 
Pan  or  Silvanus  never  slept.  Milton. 

Ye  sacred  Nine  !  that  all  my  soul  possess. 
Whose  raptures  fire  me,  and  whose  visions  bless. 
Bear  me,  oh  bear  uie,  to  sequester'd  scenes 
Of  bow'ry  mazes,  and  surrounding  greens.  Pope. 
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2.  To  put  aside  ;  to  remove. 

Although  I  had  wholly  sequester'd  my  civil  af- 
fairs, yet  I  set  down,  out  of  experience  in  business, 
and  conversation  in  books,  what  I  thought  perti- 
nent to  this  affair.  Bacon. 

3.  To  withdraw  ;  to  segregate. 

A  thing  as  seasonable  in  giief  as  injoy,  as  de- 
cent being  added  unto  actions  of  greatest  weighi 
and  solemnity,  as  being  used  when  men  most  se- 
quester tl  emselves  from  action.  Hooker.l 

4.  To  set  aside  from  the  use  of  the  ownei! 
to  that  of  others ;  as,  his  annuity  is  se- 
questered to  pay  his  creditors, 

5.  To  deprive  of  possessions. 

It  was  his  taylor  and  his  cook,  his  fine  fashion: 
and  his  Frencfi  ragouts,  which  sequestered  him 
and,  in  a  word,  he  cauie  by  his  poverty  as  sinfull' 
as  some  usually  do  by  their  riches.  Soutl'il 

Seque'strable.  adj.  [from  sequestrate. 

1.  Subject  to  privation. 

2.  Capable  of  separation. 

Hartshorn,  and  divers  other  bodies  belongin 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  abound  with  a  not  un 
easily  sequestrable  salt.  Boyk 

To  Seque'strate.  v.  n.  To  sequester! 
to  separate. 

In  general  contagioi.s,  more  perish  for  want  c 
necessaries  than  by  the  malignity  of  the  disease 
they  being  sequestrated  from  manki  nd. 

Arbuthnnt  on  Ail 

Sequestration,  n.  s.  [sequesti'atiori 
Fr.  from  sequestrate.] 

1.  Separation;  retirement. 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain  ; 
I  never  noted  in  hiin  any  study. 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 
From  open  haunts  and  popularity. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V 

There  must  be  leisure,  retirement,  solitude,  an 
a  sequestration  of  a  man's  self  from  the  noise  of  tli 
world  ;  for  truth  scorns  to  be  seen  by  eyes  muc 
fixt  upon  inferior  objects.  Soutl 

2.  Disunion;  disjunction. 

The  metals  remain  unsevered,  the  fire  onl  1 
dividing  the  body  into  smaller  particles,  hinderiiiii 
rest  and  continuity,  without  any  sequestration- 1:1 
elementary  principles.  BoyL 

3.  State  of  being  set  aside. 

Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign. 
Before  whose  glory  I  was  great  in  arras. 
This  loathsome  sequestration  have  I  had. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V! 

4.  Deprivation  of  the  use  and  profits  of 
possession. 

If  there  be  a  single  spot  in  the  glebe  more  ba: 
ren,  the  rector  or  vie  ar  may  be  obliged,  by  th 
caprice  or  pique  of  the  bishop,  to  build  uponii 
under  pain  of  sequestration.  Swif, 

Sequestra'tor.  w.  s.  [from  sequestrate: 
One  who  takes  from  a  man  the  profit  01  j 
his  possessions.  ' 

I  am  fallen  into  the  hands  of  publicans  and  st  j 
questrators,  and  they  have  taken  all  from  me.  ; 

Taylor  i 

Sera'glio.  n.  s.  [Italian  ;  perhaps  o;  i 
Oriental  original.    The  g  is  lost  in  th'  ( 

I  pronunciation.]  A  house  of  women  kep 
for  debauchery. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  solid  content  to  bi 
found  in  a  constant  course  of  well  living,  than  ii 
thc-voluptuousMess  of  a  seraglio.  Knrris 

SE  RAPH,  n.  s.  [.t]m\D]  One  of  the  or 
ders  of  angels. 

He  is  infinitely  more  remote,  in  the  real  excel 
lency  of  bis  natuie,  from  the  highest  and  perfectes  i 
of  all  created  beiags,  flian  the  purest  sera^)/j  isfron 
the  most  contemptible  part  of  matter,  and  conse- 
quently must  infinitely'  exceed  what  our  narrow 
understandings  can  conceive  of  hini.  Locke 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns.  Pope. 
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ra'phical.  )  adj.  [seraphique,Tr.  frora 
RAPHICK.  j  struph.l 
Angelick ;  angelical. 

Love  is  curious  of  little  tilings,  desiring  to  be 
f  aiipelical  purity,  of  perfect  innocence,  and 
mphical  fervour.  I'aytor. 
Seraphick  arms  and  trophies.  Milton. 
Pure ;  refined  from  sensuality. 
'Tis  to  tlie  world  a  secret  yet. 
Whether  the  nymph,  to  please  her  swain, 
Talks  in  a  high  roniantick  strain; 
Or  whether  he  at  last  descends 
To  like  with  less  seraphick  ends.  Swift. 
RAPHIM.  n.  s.    [This  is  properly  the 
lural  of  seraph,  and  therefore  cannot 
ave  s  added  ;  yet,  in  compliance  with 
ur  language,  straphims  is  sometimes 
ritten.]    Angels  of  one  of  the  heavenly 
rders. 

To  thee  cherubim  and  seraphim  continually  do 
y-  Common  Prayer. 

Then  flew  one  of  the  seraphims  unto  nie,  hav- 
g  a  live  coal  in  his  hand.  Isaiah,  vi.  6. 

01  seraphim  another  row.  Milton. 
IE.  adj.  []r-eajiian,  Sax.  to  dry.]  Dry  ; 
ithered;  no  lonijer  green.  See  Sear. 

The  muses,  that  were  wont  green  bays  to  wear, 
uwbringeii  hitter  elder-branches  sere.  Spenser. 
He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere, 
-fac'd,  worse  bodied,  shapeless  every  where  ; 
itious,  ungentle.      Shukcsp.  Comedy  of  Errours. 

Ere  this  diurnal  star 
ave  cold  the  night,  how  we  his  gather'd  beams 
eflected  may  with  matter  sere  foment.  Milton. 
They  sere  wood  from  the  rotten  hedges  took, 
id  seeds  of  latent  fire  from  flints  provoke. 

Dryd. 

On  a  sere  branch, 
iw  bending  to  the  bank,  I  sat  me  down, 
using  and  still.  Rowe's  jRoyal  Convert. 

IE.  n.  s,  [Of  this  Avord  1  know  not 
le  etymology,  nor,  except  from  this 
issage,  the  meaning.  Can  it  come, 
le  sheers,  from  j^cyj-ian,  Sax.  to  cut?] 
law;  talon. 

Two  eagles, 
lat  mounted  on  the  winds,  together  still 
eir  strokes  extended  ;  but  arriving  nov» 
aidst  the  council,  over  every  brow 
ook  their  thick  wings,  and  threat'ning  death's 
cold  fears, 

leir  necks  and  cheeks  tore  with  their  eager  seres. 

,  Chapman. 
ENA  DE.  n.  s.  \serenade,  Fr.  serenata, 
al,  whence,  in  Milton,  serenate,  from 
renus,  Lat.  the  lovers  commonly  at- 
nding  their  mistresses  in  fair  nights.] 
usick  or  songs  with  which  ladies  are 
itertained  by  their  lovers  in  the  night. 
Mixt  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball, 
serenate,  which  the  starv'd  lover  sings" 
his  proud  fair ;  best  quitted  with  disdain. 

_  Milton. 
Foolish  swallow,  what  dost  thou 
10  often  at  my  window  do, 
iVith  thy  tuneless  serenade  ?  Cowley. 
shall  I  the  neighbours  nightly  rest  invade, 
her  deaf  doors,  with  some  vile  serenade  ? 
.  .  Dryden. 

Will  fancies  he  never  should  have  been  the  man 
IS,  had  not  he  broke  windows,  and  disturbed 
lest  people  with  his  midnight  serenade,  when  he 
s  a  young  fellow.  Addison. 

serena'de.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
itertain  with  nocturnal  rausick. 

rie  continued  to  serenade  her  every  morning, 
die  queen  was  charmed  witli  his  harmony. 

Spectator. 

lE'NE.  adj.  [serein,  Fr.  serenus,  Lat.] 
aim ;  placid  ;  quiet. 

Spirits  live  inspher'd 
regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air.  Milton. 
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The  monn,  serene  in  glory,  mounts  the  sky. Pope. 
2.  Unruffled ;  undisturbed ;  even  of  tem- 
per ;  peaceful  or  calm  of  mind  ;  shewing 
a  calm  mind. 

There  wanted  yet  a  creature  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest.        '  Milton. 

Exciting  them,  by  a  due  remembrance  of  all 
that  is  past,  unto  future  circumspection,  and  a  se- 
rene expectation  of  the  future  life.  Grew's  Cosmol. 

Giitta  Sere'na.  n.  s.    An  obstruction  in 
the  optic  nerve. 

'J'hese  eyes  that  roll  in  vain. 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs. 

Milton. 

Sere'ne.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A 
calm  damp  evening. 

Wherever  death  doth  please  t'  appear. 
Seas,  serenes,  swords,  shot,  sickness,  all  are  there. 

Ben  Jonson. 

To  Sere'ne.  v.  a.  [serener,  Fr.  sereno, 
Lat.] 

1.  To  calm ;  to  quiet. 

2.  To  clear;  to  brighten.    Not  proper. 

Take  care 

Thy  muddy  beverage  to  serene,  snd  drive 
Precipitant  the  baser  ropy  lees.  Phillips. 

Sere  nely,  adv.  [fi-om  serene.} 

1.  Calmly  ;  quietly. 

The  setting  sun  now  shone  serenely  bright.  Pope. 

2.  With  unruffled  temper  ;  coolly. 
Whatever  practical  rule  is  generally  broken,  can- 
not be  supposed  innate;  it  being  impossible  that 
men  would,  without  shame  or  fear,  confidently 
and  serenely  break  a  rule,  which  they  could  not 
but  evidently  know  that  God  had  set  up.  Locke. 

The  nymph  did  like  the  scene  appear. 
Serenely  pleasant,  calmly  fair : 
Soft  fell  her  words  as  flew  the  air.  Prior. 

Sere'neness.  n.  s.  [from  serene.]  Se- 
renity. 

Sere'nitude.  n.  s.  [from  serene.]  Calm- 
ness ;  coolness  of  mind.    Not  in  use. 

From  the  equal  distribution  of  the  phlegma- 
tick  humour  will  flow  quietude  and  serenitude  in 
the  affections.  ^  IVotton. 

Sere'nity.  n.  s.[serenite,  Fr.  from  sere- 
nus, Lat.] 

1.  Calmness;  mild  temperature. 

In  the  constitution  of  a  perpetual  equinox,  the 
best  part  of  the  globe  would  be  desolate  ;  and  as 
to  that  little  that  would  be  inhabited,  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  that  it  would  constantly  enjoy 
that  admired  calm  and  serenity.  Bentley. 

Pure  serenity  apace 
Induces  thought  and  contemplation  still.  Thomson. 

2.  Peace  ;  quietness  ;  not  disturbance. 

A  general  peace  and  serenity  newly  succeeded  a 
general  trouble  and  cloud  throughout  all  his  king- 
doms. Temple. 

3.  Evenness  of  temper  ;  coolness  of  mind. 
I  cannot  see  how  any  men  should  ever  trans- 
gress those  moral  rules,  with  confidence  and  s^re- 
nitif,  were  they  innate,  and  stamped  upon  their 
niiiids.  Locke. 

Serge,  n.  s.  [serge,  Fr,  xerga,  Span, 
which  Covaruvias  derives  from  xirica, 
Arab.  Skinner  from  serge.  Germ,  a  mat,] 
A  kind  of  woollen  cloth. 

The  same  wool  one  man  felts  into  a  hat,  ano- 
ther weaves  into  cloth,  another  into  kersey  or 
serge,  and  another  into  arras.  Hale. 
Ye  weavers,  all  your  shuttles  throw. 
And  bid  broad-cloths  and  serges  grow.  Gay. 
SERGEANT,  n.  s.  [sergenf,  Fr.  sergente, 

Ital,  from  serviens,  Lat.] 
1,  An  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  exe- 
cute the  cojiimands  of  magistrates. 

Had  1  but  time,  as  this  fell  sergeant.  Death, 
Is  strict  ill  his  arrest,  oh  !  I  could  tell. 

Shakesp.  Hamlet. 
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When  it  was  day,  the  magistrates  sent  the  ser^ 
geants,  saying.  Let  tliese  men  go.       Acts,  xvi.  35. 

2.  A  petty  officer  in  the  army. 

This  is  the  sergeant. 
Who  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier  fought. 

Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

3.  A  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank  under  a 
judge. 

None  sliould  be  made  sergeants,  but  such  a' 
probably  might  be  held  fit  to  be  judges  afterwards- 

Bacon- 

4.  It  is  a  title  given  to  some  of  the  king's 
servants :  as,  sergeant  chirurgeon  ;  that 
is,  a  chirurgeon  servant  to  the  king. 

Se'rgeantry.  n.  s.  [from  sergeant.] 

Grand  sergeantry  is  that  where  one  holdeth  lands 
of  the  king  by  service,  which  he  ought  to  do  in  his 
own  person  unto  him  :  as  to  bear  the  king's  ban- 
ner or  his  spear,  or  to  lead  his  liost,  or  to  be  his 
marshal,  or  to  blow  a  horn,  when  he  seeth  his  ene- 
mies invade  the  land  ;  or  to  find  a  man  at  arms  to 
fight  within  the  four  seas,  or  else  to  do  it  himself; 
or  to  bear  the  king's  sword  before  him  at  his  coro- 
nation, or  on  that  day  to  be  his  sewer,  carver,  but- 
ler, or  chamberlain.  Petit  sergeantry  is  where  a 
man  holdeth  land  of  the  king,  to  yield  him  yearly 
some  small  thing  towards  his  wars ;  as  a  sword, 
dagger,  bow,  knife,  spear,  pair  of  gloves  of  mail, 
a  pair  of  spurs,  or  such  like.  Cowell. 

Se'rgeantship,  n.  s.  [from  sergeant.] 

The  office  of  a  sergeant. 
Se'ries.  n.  s,  [serie,  Fr.  series,  Lat] 

1.  Sequence ;  order. 

Draw  out  that  antecedent,  by  reflecting  briefly 
upon  the  text,  as  it  lies  in  the  series  of  the  epistle. 

Ward  of  Injidelity, 

The  chasms  of  the  correspondence  I  cannot  sup- 
ply, having  destroyed  too  many  letters  to  preserve 
any  series.  Pope. 

2.  Succession;  coiirse. 

This  is  the  series  of  perpetual  woe. 
Which  thou,  alas  !  and  thine,  are  born  to  know. 

Po;je. 

SE'RIOUS.  adj.  [serieux,  Fr.  serins,  Lat.] 

1.  Grave;  solemn  ;  not  volatile ;  not  light 
of  behaviour. 

Ah !  my  friends,  while  we  laugh,  all  things 
are  serious  round  about  us :  God  is  serious,  who 
exercisetli  patience  towards  us  ;  Christ  is  serious, 
who  shed  his  blood  for  us  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  seri- 
ous, who  striveth  against  the  obstinacy  of  our 
hearts  ;  the  holy  Scriptures  bring  to  our  ears  the 
most  serioxis  things  in  the  world  ;  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ments represent  the  most  scWous  and  awful  matters; 
the  whole  creation  is  serious  in  serving  God,  and 
us  ;  all  that  are  in  heaven  or  hell  are  serious  ;  how 
then  can  we  be  gay  ?  To  give  these  excellent 
words  their  full  force,  it  should  be  known  that  they 
came  not  from  the  priesthood,  but  the  court :  and 
frora  a  courtier  aseminent  as  England  ever  boasted. 

Young. 

2.  Important ;  weighty  ;  not  trifling. 

I'll  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter. 

.Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality  ; 
All  is  but  toys.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Se'riously.  adv.  [from serious.]  Gravely; 
solemnly ;  in  earnest ;  without  levity. 

It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  very  dreadful  con- 
sideration to  any  one,  sober  and  in  his  wits,  to 
think  seriously  with  himself,  what  horror  and  con- 
fusion must  needs  surprise  that  man,  at  the  last 
day  of  account,  who  had  led  his  whole  life  by  one 
rule,  when  God  intends  to  judge  him  by  another. 

South. 

All  laugh  to  find 
Unthinking  plainness  so  o'crspread  thy  mind. 
That  thou  could'st  seriousii/  persuade  the  crowd 
'I'o  keep  their  oaths,  and  to  believe  a  God. 

Dryden. 
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Justin  Martyr,  Tertuliian,  Lactantius,  and 
Arnobius,  tell  us,  that  this  martyrdom  first  of  all 
made  them  seriously  inquisitive  into  tliat  religion, 
which  could  indue  the  mind  with  so  much 
strength,  and  overcome  the  fear  of  death,  nay, 
raise  an  earnest  desire  of  it,  though  it  appeared  m 
all  its  terrors.  Addison. 

Se  RiousNESS,  n.  s.  [from  seiious-l  Gra- 
vity ;  solemnity  ;  earnest  attention. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousjiess  vanished 
all  at  once,  and  a  spirit  of  libertinism  and  profane- 
iiess  started  up  in  the  room  of  it.   Aiterb.  Sermojis. 

The  youth  was  received  at  the  door  by  a  ser- 
vant, who  then  conducted  him  with  great  silence 
-and  seriousness  to  a  long  gallery,  which  was  dark- 
ened at  noon-day.  Addison's  Spectatm: 

Sermoci'nation.  71.  s.  [sermocinatio, 
Lat.]  The  act  or  practice  of  making 
speeches. 

Sermocina'tor.  11.  s.  [sermocinor,  Lat.] 
A  preacher  ;  a  speech-maker. 

These  obstreporous  sermocmators  make  easy  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  Rowel. 

Se  rmon,  n.  s.  [sermon,  Fr.  strmo,  Lat.] 
A  discourse  of  instruction  pronounced 
by  a  divine  for  the  edification  of  the 
people. 

As  for  our  sermons,  be  they  never  so  sound  and 
perfect,  God's  word  they  are  not,  as  the  sermons 
of  the  prophets  were ;  no,  they  are  but  ambigu- 
ously termed  his  word,  because  his  word  is  com- 
monly the  subject  whereof  they  treat,  and  must 
be  the  rule  whereby  they  are  framed.  Hooker. 

This  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks. 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Shakesp. 

Sermons  he  heard,  yet  not  so  many 
As  left  no  time  to  practise  any  : 
He  heard  them  reverently,  and  then 
His  practice  preach'd  them  o'er  again. 

Crashaw. 

Many,  while  they  have  preached  Christ  in  their 
sermons,  have  read  a  lecture  of  atheism  in  their 
practice.  South. 

His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice 
wrought ; 

A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught.  Dryden. 

To  Se'rmon.  v.  a.  [sermoner,  Fr.  from 

the  noun.] 
I.  To  discourse  as  in  a  sermon. 

Some  would  rather  have  good  discipline  deli- 
vered plainly  by  way  of  precept,  or  sermoned  at 
large,  than  thus  cloudily  inwrapped  in  allegorical 
devices.  Spenser, 
t.  To  tutor;  to  teach  dogmatically;  to 
lesson. 

Come,  sermon  me  no  farther  : 
Kg  villainous  bounty  yet  hath  pass'd  my  heart. 

Sliahesp.  Timon. 

Se'rmountain  or  Seseli,  n.  s.  [silex, 

Lat.]    A  plant. 
Sero'sity.  n.  s.  [serosite,  Fr.]    Thin  or 

watery  part  of  the  blood. 

In  these  the  salt  and  lixiviated  serosity  is  divided 
between tlie  guts  and  the  bladder;  but  it  remains 
undivided  in  birds.  Brown. 

The  tumour  of  the  throat,  which  occasions  the 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  breathing,  proceeds 
from  a  serosity  obstructing  the  glands,  which  may 
be  watery,  OEoematose,  or  schirrhous,  according  to 
the  viscosity  of  the  humour.  Arbutknot. 

SE'ROUS.  adj.  [sereux,  Fr.  serosus,  Lat,] 

1 .  Thin  ;  watery.  Used  of  the  part  of' 
the  blood  which  separates  in  congelation 
from  the  grumous  or  red  part, 

2.  Adapted  to  the  serum. 

This  disease  is  commonly  an  extravasation  of 
serum,  received  in  some  cavity  of  the  body  ;  for 
there  may  be  also  a  dropsy  by  a  dilatation  of  the 
itrous  vessels,  as  that  in  the  ovarium.  Arb.  on  Diet. 

SE'RPENT.  n,  s.  [serpens,  Lat.]  An 
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animal  that  moves  by  undulation  with- 
out legs.  They  are  often  venomous. 
They  are  divided  into  two  kinds :  the 
viper,  which  brings  young;  and  the 
snake,  that  lays  eggs. 

She  was  array'd  all  in  lily  white. 
And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  cup  of  gold. 

With  wine  and  water  fill'd  up  to  the  height; 
In  which  a  serpent  did  himself  enfold, 
That  horror  made  to  all  that  did  behold. 

Fairy  Queen. 
She  struck  me  with  her  tongue. 
Most  serpent  like,  upon  the  very  heart. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
They,  or  under  ground,  or  circuit  wide. 
With  serpent  error  wand'ring,  found  their  way. 

Milton. 

The  chief  I  challeng'd  :  he,  whose  practis'd  wit 
Knew  all  the  serpent  mazes  of  deceit. 
Eludes  my  search.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

Se'rpentine.   adj.  [serpentinuSj  Lat. 
from  setyent.] 

1.  Resembling  a  serpent. 

I  craved  of  him  to  lead  me  to  the  top  of  this 
rock,  with  meaning  to  free  him  from  so  serpentine 
a  companion  as  I  am.  Sidney- 
Tins  of  ours  is  described  with  legs,  wings,  a 
serpeiitine  and  winding  tail,  and  a  crest  or  comb 
somewhat  like  a  cock.  Brown. 

Nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape 
Like  his,  and  colour  serpentine,  may  shew 
Thy  inward  fraud.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 

The  figures  anu  their  parts  ought  to  have  a  ser- 
pentine and  fiamingform  naturally  :  these  sorts  of 
outlines  have  I  know  not  what  of  life  and  seem- 
ing motion  in  them,  which  very  much  resembles 
the  activity  of  the  flame  and  serpent.  Dryden, 

2.  Winding  like  a  serpent ;  anfractuous. 

Nor  can  the  sun 
Perfect  a  circle,  or  maintain  his  way 
One  inch  direct ;  but  where  he  rose  to-day 
He  comes  no  more,  but  with  a  cozening  line 
Steals  by  that  point,  and  so  is  serpentine.  Donne. 

His  hand  th'  adorn'd  firmament  display'd. 
Those  serpentine  yet  constant  motions  made. 

Sandyt 

How  many  spacious  countries  doth  the  Rhine, 
Iir  winding  banks,  and  mazes  serpentine. 
Traverse,  before  he  splits  in  Belgia's  plain. 
And,  lost  in  sand,  creeps  to  the  German  main  ! 

Blackmoor. 

Se'rpentine,  n,  s.  [dracantmm.]  An 
herb.  Ainsworth 
Serpentine  Stone,  n.  s. 

There  were  three  species  of  this  stone  known 
among  the  ancients,  all  resembling  one  another, 
and  celebrated  for  the  same  virtues.  The  one  was 
green,  variegated  with  spots  of  black,  thence 
called  the  black  ophites  ;  another,  called  the  white 
ophites,  was  green  also,  but  variegated  with  spots 
of  white  :  the  third  was  called  tephria,  and  was 
of  a  grey  colour,  variegated  with  small  black 
spots.  The  ancients  tell  us,  that  it  was  a  certain 
remed  y  against  the  poison  of  the  bite  of  serpents  ; 
but  it  is  now  justly  rejected.  Hill's  Materia Medica, 

Accept  in  eood  part  a  bottle  made  of  a  serpen- 
tine stone,  which  hath  the  quality  to  give  any  wine 
or  water,  that  shall  be  infused  therein  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  the  taste  and  operation  of  the  spa- 
water,  and  is  very  medicinaole  for  the  cure  of 
the  spleen  and  gravel.  Wotton. 

Serpent's  Tongue,  n.  s.  [ophiog/osson.] 
An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

Se'rpet.  n.  s.    A  basket.  Ainsworth. 

Serpi'ginous.  adj.  [from  serpigo,  Lat.] 
Diseased  with  a  serpigo. 

The  skin  behind  her  ear  downwards  became  ser- 
piginous, and  was  covered  with  white  scales.  Wise. 

SERPIGO,  n.  s.   [Lat.]    A  kind  of 
tetter. 

For  thy  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire, 
Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rlieum. 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner.  Sliakesp. 

She  had  a  node,  with  pains,  on  her  right  leg, 
and  a  serpigo  on  her  right  hand.  Wiseman. 
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To  Serr.  v.  a.  [server,  Fr.]  To  drive 
hard  together ;  to  crowd  into  a  little 
space.  Not  received  into  use,  nor  de- 
serving reception. 

The  frowning  and  knitting  of  the  brows  is  a 
gatheiingor  serring  of  the  spirits,  to  resist  in  some 
measure  ;  and  also  this  knitting  will  follow  upon 
earnest  studying,  though  it  be  without  dislike. 

Bacon's  Natural  History, 
Heat  attenuates  and  sends  forth  the  spirit  of  a 
body,  and  upon  that  the  more  gross  parts  contract 
and  SOT  themselves  te>gelher.  "  Bacon. 
Se'rrate.   )  adj.[serratus,hat.]Formed 
Se'rrated.  ^     with  jags  or  indentures 
like  the  edge  of  a  saw. 
All  that  have  serrate  teeth  are  carnivorous. 

Ray. 

The  common  heron  hath  long  legs  for  wading, 
a  long  neck  answerable  thereto  to  reach  prey,  a 
wide  throat  to  pouch  it,  and  long  toes,  with  strong 
hooked  talons,  one  of  which  is  remarkably  serrale 
on  the  edge.  Derham's  Physico-Theology. 

This  stick  is  usually  knotted,  and  always  arm- 
ed :  one  of  them  with  a  curious  shark's  tooth  near' 
an  inch  long,  and  indented  or  serrated  on  both 
edges  :  a  scurvy  weapon.  Grew. 

Serra'tion.  n.  s.  [from  sm-w,  Lat.] 
Formation  in  the  shape  of  a  saw., 

Se'rrature.  n.  s  [from  serra,  Lat.'l 
Indenture  like  teeth  of  saws. 

These  are  serrated  on  the  edges  ;  but  the  lerro- 
tiires  are  deeper  and  grosser  than  in  any  of  the  rest 

Woodwardt 

To  Se'rry.  v.  a.  [server,  Fr.  serratoi 
Ital.]  To  press  close  ;  to  drive  harcff 
together.  For  sevvy,  Bacon  uses  serr]^-^ 
but  neither  sew  nor  serry  are  received.| 

With  them  rose  i 
A  forest  huge  of  spears  ,  and  thronging  helms 
Appear'd,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array, 
Of  death  immeasurable.      Milton's  Paradise  Loil 

Foul  dissipassion  follow'd,  and  forc'd  rout; 
Nor  serv'd  it  to  relax  their  serried  files. 

Milton's  Paradise  Los\ 

Se'rvant.  n.  s.  [servant,  Fr.  servus,  Lat, 

1.  One  who  attends  another,  and  acts 
his  command  :  the  correlative  of  maste 
Used  of  man   or  woman. 

We  are  one  in  fortune  ;  both 
Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  lov'd  most 

Slidke 

I  had  rather  be  a  country  servant  maid, 
Than  a  great  queen  with  this  condition. 

Shakesp,  Richard  11' 

He  disdain'd  not 
Thenceforth  the  form  of  servant  to  assume.  Mii 
For  master  or  for  servant  here  to  call 
Was  all  alike,  where  only  two  were  all.  Drydet 

2.  One  in  a  state  of  subjection.  Unusua 

Being  unprepar'd. 
Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect. 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrong'd. 

Shakesp.  Mattel 

3.  A  word  of  civility  used  to  superiors  o 
equals. 

This  subjection,  due  from  sill  men  to  all  mer 
is  something  more  than  the  compliment  of  courst 
when  our  betters  tell  us  they  are  our  humble  set 
vants,  but  understand  us  to  be  their  slaves.  Suii 

To  Se'vant.    v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  subject.    Not  in  use. 

My  affairs 
Are  servanted  to  others:  though  I  owe 
My  revenge  properly,  remission  lies 
In  Volscian  breasts.'  Shakesp.  Cortolanvi 

To  SERVE.  V.  a.  [servir,  Fr.  servio,  Lat. 
.  To  work  for. 

Because  thou  art  my  brother,  shouldst  tho 
the  refore  serve  me  for  nought  ?  Genesis  xxix.  1^ 
,  To  attend  at  command. 

A  goddess  among  gods  ador'd,  and  serv'd 
By  angels  numberless,  thy  daily  train.  MiU 
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t.  To  obey  servilely  or  meanly. 

When  wealthy,  shew  thy  wisdom  not  to  he 
To  wealth  a  servant,  but  make  wealth  scm  thee 

DenJiam. 

[.  To  supply  with  food  ceremoniously. 
Others,  pamper'd  in  their  shameless  pride, 
Are  serv'd  in  plate,  and  in  their  chariots  ride. 

Dryden. 

I.  To  bring  meat  as  a  menial  attendant: 
with  in  or  up:  with  in,  as  meat  dressed 
in  the  kitchen  is  brought  info  another 
room  ;  with  up,  as  the  room  of  repast 
is  commonly  higher  than  the  kitchen. 

Bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat, 
and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner. 

Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Soon  after  our  dinner  was  sei-ved  in,  which  was 
right  good  viands,  both  for  bread  and  meat :  we 
had  also  drink  of  three  sorts,  all  wholesome  and 
good.  Bacon. 

Besmeared  with  the  horrid  juice  of  sepia,  they 
danced  a  little  in  phantastick  postures,  retired  a 
while,  and  then  returned,  serving  up  a  banquet  as 
at  solemn  funerals.  Taylor. 

Some  part  he  roasts  ;  then  serves  it  up  so  drest, 
And  bids  me  welcome  to  this  humble  feast : 
Mov'd  with  disdain, 

I  with  avenging  flames  the  palace  bum'd.  Drvd. 

The  same  mess  should  be  served  up  again  for 
supper,  and  breakfast  next  morning. 

Arbuthnot's  History  of  John  Bull. 
.  To  be  subservient  or  subordinate  to. 

Bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 
The  less  not  bright.  Milton. 
.  To  supply  with  any  thing;  as,  the 
curate  served  two  churches. 

They  that  serve  the  city,  shall  serve  it  out  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel.  Eze/t.  xlviii.  19. 

.  To  obey  in  military  actions:  as,  he 
served  the  king  in  three  campaigns. 
.  To  be  sufficient  to. 

If  any  subject,  interest,  or  fancy  has  recom- 
mended, their  reasoning  is  after  their  fashion ;  it 
serves  their  turn.  Locke. 

0.  To  be  of  use  to ;  to  assist ;  to  pro- 
mote. 

AVhen  a  storm  of  a  sad  mischance  beats  upon 
our  spirits,  turn  it  into  some  advantage,  by  ob- 
serving where  it  can  serve  another  end,  either  of 
religion  or  prudence.  Taylor. 

He  consider'd  every  creature 
Most  opportune  might  serve  his  wiles.  Milton. 

1.  To  help  by  good  offices. 

Shall  he  thus  serve  his  country,  and  the  muse 
The  tribute  of  her  just  applause  refuse  ?  Tate. 

2.  To  comply  with ;  to  submit  to. 

,  They  think  herein  we  serve  the  time,  because 
thereby  we  either  hold  or  seek  preferment. 

Hooker. 

3.  To  satisfy ;  to  content. 

As  the  former  empty  plea  served  ike  sottish 
Jews,  this  equally  serves  these  to  put  them  into 
a  fool's  paradise,  by  feeding  their  hopes,  without 
changing  their  lives.  South. 

Nothing  would  serve  them  but  riding.  L'Estr. 

One  half-pint  bottle  serves  them  both  to  dine. 
And  is  at  once  their  vinegar  and  wine.  Pope. 

4.  To  stand  instead  of  any  thing  to  one. 
The  dull  flat  falsehood  serves  for  policy  ; 

And,  in  the  cunning,  truth  itself's  a  lye.  Pope. 

5.  [Se  servir  de,  Fr.]  To  serve  himself 
of.  To  make  use  of.  A  mere  Galli- 
cism. 

A  complete  brave  man  must  know  solidly  the 
main  end  he  is  in  the  world  for  :  and  withal  liow 
to  sew  himself  of  the  divine's  high  contemplations, 
of  the  metaphysician's  subtile  speculations,  and  of 
the  natural  philosopher's  minute  observations. 

Digby  on  the  Soul. 

They  would  serve  themselves  of  this  form.  Taylor. 

I  will  serve  myself  of  this  concession.  Chillingw. 

It  is  much  more  easy  for  men  to  serve  their 
own  ends  of  those  principles,  which  they  dn  not 
put  into  men,  but  find  there.  Tillotson. 

Vol.  II. 
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If  the^'  elevate  themselves,  'tis  only  to  fall  from 
a  higher  place,  because  they  serve  themselves  of 
oilier  men's  wings,  neither  understanding  their 
use  nor  virtue.  Drydcn's  Dujresnoy. 

16.  To  treat ;  to  requite :  in  an  ill  sense : 
as,  he  served  me  ungratefully 

17.  [In  divinity.]    To  worship  the  Su- 
preme Being. 

Matters  hid  leave  to  God,  him  serve  and  fear. 

Milton. 

18.  To  serve  a  warrant.    To  seize  an  of- 
fender, and  carry  to  justice. 

19.  To  serve  an  office.    To  discharge  any 
onerous  and  public  duty. 

To  Serve,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  be  a  servant,  or  slave. 

Israel  served  for  a  wife,  and  for  a  wife  he  kept 
sheep.  Hosea. 

We  will  give  thee  this  also,  for  the  service 
which  thou  slialt  serve  with  me.     Genesis,  xx.  27. 

2.  To  be  in  subjection. 

Thou  hast  made  me  to  serve  with  thy  sins; 
thou  hast  wearied  me  with  thine  iniquities. 

Isaiah,  xliii.  24. 

3.  To  attend ;  to  wait. 

Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  serving,  and 
said,  Lord,  dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister  hath 
left  me  to  serve  alone  ?  Luke,  x.  40. 

4.  To  engage  in  the  duties  of  war  under 
command. 

Both  more  or  less  have  given  him  the  revolt ; 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things. 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too.     Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Many  noble  gentlemen  came  out  of  all  parts  of 
Italy,  who  had  before  been  great  commanders, 
but  now  served  as  private  gentlemen  without  paj'. 

Knolles's  History  of  tite  Turks. 

5.  To  produce  the  end  desired. 

The  look  bewrayed,  that,  as  she  used  these  or- 
naments not  for  herself,  but  to  prevail  with  ano- 
ther, so  she  feared  that  all  would  not  serve. 

Sidney. 

6.  To  be  sufficient  for  a  purpose. 

Take  it,  she  said  ;  and,  when  your  needs  require, 
This  little  brand  will  serve  to  light  your  fire. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  suit ;  to  be  convenient. 

We  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs. 
When  time  shall  serve  to  shew  in  articles. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 
As  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 
And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 
Read  that;  'tis  with  the  royal  signet  sign'd. 
And  given  me  by  the  king,  when  time  should  serve, 
To  be  perus'd  by  you.      Dryden's  Spanish  Fryar. 

8.  To  conduce ;  to  be  of  use. 

Churches,  as  every  thing  else,  receive  their 
chief  perfection  from  the  end  whereunto  they 
serve.  Hooker. 

Our  speech  to  worldly  superiors  we  frame  in 
such  sort  as  serveth  best  to  inform  and  persuade  the 
minds  of  them,  who  otherwise  neither  could  nor 
would  greatly  regard  our  necessities.  Hooker. 

Who  lessens  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves 
To  manifest  the  more  thy  might.  Milton. 

First  investigate  the  variety  of  motions  and 
figures  made  by  the  organs  which  serve  for  articu- 
lation, and  the  variety  of  matter  to  which  those 
articulations  are  severally  applied.  Hooker. 

Fashion  is,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  the 
ostentation  of  riches  ;  and  therefore  the  high  price 
of  what  serves  to  that,  rather  increases  than  lessens 
its  vent.  Locke. 

Our  victory  only  served  to  lead  us  on  to  further 
visionary  prospects.  .  Swift. 

9.  To  officiate  or  minister :  as,  he  served 
at  the  publick  dinner. 

Se  rvice,  n.  s,    [service,  Fr.  servitium, 
Lat.] 

I .  Menial  office  ;  low  business  done  at  the 
command  of  a  master. 
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The  banish'd  Kent,  who  in  disguise 
Follow'd  his  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

2.  Attendance  of  a  servant. 

Both  fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we 
lov'd  most : 

A  most  unnatural  and  faithless  service.  Shakesp. 

3.  Place  ;  office  of  a  servant. 

I  have  served  prince  Florizel :  but  now  I  am 
out  of  service.  Shakesp. 

By  oppressing  and  betraying  me. 
Thou  might'st  have  sooner  got  another  service. Shak. 

These  that  accuse  him  are  a  yoke  of  his  dis- 
carded men  ;  very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of 
service.  Shakesp. 

A  court,  properly  a  fair,  the  end  of  it  trade  and 
gain  ;  for  none  would  go  to  serw'ce  that  thinks  he 
has  enough  to  live  w  ell  of  himself.  Temple. 

4.  Any  thing  done  by  way  of  duty  to  a 
superior. 

That  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done, 
But  being  so  allow'd.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

This  poem  was  the  last  piece  of  service  I  did  for 
my  master  king  Charles.  Dryden. 

5.  Attendance  on  any  superior. 

Madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you, 
Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service. 

Shakesp. 

Riches  gotten  by  service,  though  it  be  of  the 
best  rise,  jet,  when  gotten  by  flattery,  may  be 
l)laced  amongst  the  worst.  Bacon. 

6.  Profession  of  respect  uttered  or  sent. 

I  am  a  w  oman  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons; 
Pray  do  my  service  to  his  majesty. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

7.  Obedience ;  submission. 

Thou,  Nature,  art  my  goddess  ;  to  thy  law 
My  services  are  bound.  Sliakesp.  King  Lear. 

God  requires  no  man's  semce  upon  hard  and 
unreasonable  terms.  Tillotson's  Sermons. 

8.  Act  on  the  performance  of  which  pos- 
session depends. 

Although  they  built  castles  and  made  freehold- 
ers, yet  were  there  no  tenures  and  sem'ces  reserved 
to  the  crown  ;  but  the  lords  drew  all  the  respect 
and  dependency  of  the  common  people  unto  them- 
selves. Davies's  State  of  Ireland. 

9.  Actual  duty ;  office. 

'i'he  order  of  human  society  cannot  be  pre- 
served, nor  the  services  requisite  to  the  support  of 
it  be  supplied,  without  a  distinction  of  stations, 
and  a  long  subordination  of  offices.  Rogers. 

10.  Employment ;  business. 

If  stations  of  power  and  trust  were  constantly 
made  the  rewards  of  virtue,  men  of  great  abilities 
would  endeavour  to  excel  in  the  duties  of  a  reli- 
gious life,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  pub- 
lick  service.  Swift. 

11.  Military  duty. 

When  he  Cometh  to  experience  of  service  abroad, 
or  is  put  to  a  piece  or  pike,  he  maketh  a  worthy 
soldier.  Spenser. 

At  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  his  youth,  and 
want  of  experience  in  sea-seruice,  had  somewhat 
been  shrewdly  touched,  even  before  the  sluices  of 
po|iular  liberty  were  yet  set  open.  Wotton's  Buck. 

12.  A  military  achievement. 

Such  fellows  will  learn  you  by  rote  where  ser- 
vices were  done,  at  such  and  such  a  breach. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

13.  Purpose;  use. 

All  the  vessels  of  the  king's  house  are  not  for 
uses  of  honour ;  some  be  common  stuffs,  and  for 
mean  services,  yet  profitable.  Spelman. 

14.  Useful  office  ;  advantage  conferred. 
The  stork's  plea,  when  taken  in  a  net,  was,  the 

service  she  did  in  picking  up  venomous  creatures. 

L' Estrange. 

The  clergy  prevent  themselves  from  doing  nmch 
service  to  religion,  by  atfecting  so  much  to  con- 
verse with  each  other,  and  caring  so  little  to 
mingle  with  the  laitjf.  _  Swift. 

Gentle  streams  visit  populous  towns  in  their 
course,  and  are  at  once  of  ornament  and  service  to 
them.  Pop*' 
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Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  LactantUis,  and 
Arnobius,  tell  us,  that  this  martyrdom  first  of  all 
made  them  sericusly  inquisitive  into  that  religion, 
■wliich  could  indue  the  mind  with  so  much 
strength,  and  overcome  the  fear  of  death,  nay, 
raise  an  earnest  desire  of  it,  though  it  appeared  in 
all  its  terrors.  Addison. 

Se  RiousNESS.  11.  s.  [from  serious.'\  Gra- 
vity ;  solemnity  ;  earnest  attention. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness  vanished 
all  at  once,  and  a  spirit  of  libertinism  and  profane- 
ness  started  up  in  the  room  of  it.   Atterb.  Sermons. 

The  youth  was  received  at  the  door  by  a  ser- 
vant, who  then  conducted  him  with  great  silence 
-  -and  seriousness  to  a  long  gallery,  which  was  dark- 
ened at  noon-day.  Addison's  Spectator. 

Sermoci'nation.  jk  5.  [sermocinaiio, 
Lat.]  The  act  or  pi*actice  of  making 
speeches. 

Sermocina'tor.  n.  s.  [sermocinor,  Lat.] 
A  preacher  ;  a  speech-maker. 

These  obstreporous  sermocinators  make  easy  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  Uowel. 

Sermon,  n.  s.  [sermon,  Fr.  strmo,  Lat.] 
A  discourse  of  instruction  pronounced 
by  a  divine  for  the  edification  of  the 
people. 

As  for  our  sermons,  be  they  never  so  sound  and 
perfect,  God's  word  they  are  not,  as  the  sermons 
of  the  prophets  were ;  no,  they  are  but  ambigu- 
ously termed  his  word,  because  his  word  is  com- 
monly the  subject  whereof  they  treat,  and  must 
be  the  rule  whereby  they  are  framed.  Hooker. 

This  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks, 

SermoTis  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Shakesp. 

Sermons  he  heard,  yet  not  so  many 
As  left  no  time  to  practise  any  : 
He  heard  them  reverently,  and  then 
His  practice  preach'd  thera  o'er  again. 

Crashaw. 

Many,  while  they  have  preached  Christ  in  their 
sermons,  have  read  a  lecture  of  atheism  in  their 
practice.  South. 

His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice 
wrought ; 

A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  lie  taught.  Dryden. 

To  Se'rmon.  v.  a.  [sermoner,  Fr.  from 

the  noun.] 
1.  To  discourse  as  in  a  sermon. 

Some  would  rather  have  good  discipline  deli- 
vered plainly  by  way  of  precept,  or  sermoned  at 
large,  than  thus  cloudily  inwrapped  in  allegorical 
devices.  Spenser. 
S.  To  tutor;  to  teach  dogmatically;  to 
lesson. 

Come,  sermon  me  no  farther : 
No  villainous  bounty  yet  hath  pass'd  my  heart. 

Shakesp.  Timon. 

Se'rmountain  or  Seseli,  «.  s.  [silex, 

Lat.]    A  plant. 
Sero'sity.  m.  s.  [serosite,  Fr.]    Thin  or 

watery  part  of  the  blood. 

In  these  the  salt  and  lixiviated  serosity  is  divided 
between  the  guts  and  the  bladder ;  but  it  remains 
undivided  in  birds.  Brown. 

The  tumour  of  the  throat,  which  occasions  the 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  breathing,  proceeds 
from  a  serosity  obstructing  the  glands,  which  may 
be  watery,  oeoematose,  or  scliirrhous,  according  to 
the  viscosity  of  the  humour.  Arbuthnot. 

SE'ROUS.  adj.  [sereux,  Fr.  serosus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Thin  ;  watery.  Used  of  the  part  of 
the  blood  which  separates  in  congelation 
from  the  grumous  or  red  part. 

2.  Adapted  to  the  serum. 

This  disease  is  commonly  an  extravasation  of 
serum,  received  in  some  cavity  of  the  body  ;  for 
there  may  be  also  a  dropsy  by  a  dilatation  of  the 
terous  vessels,  as  that  in  the  ovarium.  Arb.  on  Diet. 

SE'RPENT.  n.  s.  [serpens,  Lat.]  An 
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animal  that  moves  by  undulation  with- 
out legs.  They  are  often  venomous. 
They  are  divided  into  two  kinds :  the 
viper,  which  brings  young;  and  the 
snake,  that  lays  eggs. 

She  was  array'd  all  in  lily  white. 
And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  cup  of  gold. 

With  wine  and  water  fill'd  up  to  the  height  j 
In  wliicli  a  serpent  did  himself  enfold. 
That  horror  made  to  all  that  did  behold. 

Fairy  Queen. 
She  struck  me  with  her  tongue. 
Most  serpent  like,  upon  the  very  heart. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
They,  or  under  ground,  or  circuit  wide. 
With  seipent  error  wand'riiig,  found  their  way. 

Milton. 

The  chief  I  challeng'd  :  he,  whose  practis'd  wit 
Knew  all  the  serpent  mazes  of  deceit, 
Eludes  my  search.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

Se'rpentine.   adj.  [serpentinuSj  Lat. 

from  serpent.] 
\.  Resembling  a  serpent. 

I  craved  of  him  to  lead  me  to  the  top  of  this 
rock,  witli  meaning  to  free  him  from  so  serpentine 
a  companion  as  I  am.  Sidney. 

This  of  ours  is  described  with  legs,  wings,  a 
serjientine  and  winding  tail,  and  a  crest  or  comb 
somewhat  like  a  cock.  Brown. 

Nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape 
Like  his,  and  colour  serpentine,  may  shew 
Thy  inward  fraud.  Mitt07i's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  figures  anu  their  parts  ought  to  have  a  ser- 
pentine and  flaming  form  naturally  :  these  sorts  of 
outlines  have  I  know  not  what  of  life  and  seem- 
ing motion  in  them,  which  very  much  resembles 
the  activity  of  the  flame  and  serpent.  Dryden. 
2.  Winding  like  a  serpent ;  anfractuous. 
Nor  can  the  sun 
Perfect  a  circle,  or  maintain  his  way 
One  inch  direct ;  but  where  he  rose  to-day 
He  comes  no  more,  but  with  a  cozening  line 
Steals  by  that  point,  and  so  is  serpentine.  Donne. 

His  hand  th'  adorn'd  firmament  display'd. 
Those  serpentine  yet  constant  motions  made. 

Sandys. 

How  many  spacious  countries  doth  the  Rhine, 
Iir  winding  banks,  and  mazes  serpentine. 
Traverse,  before  he  splits  in  Belgia's  plain. 
And,  lost  in  sand,  creeps  to  the  German  main  ! 

Blackmoor. 

Se'rpentine,  n.  s.  [dracantmm.]  An 
herb.  Ainsworth 
Serpentine  Stone,  n.  s. 

There  were  three  species  of  this  sloiie  known 
among  the  ancients,  all  resembling  one  another, 
and  celebrated  for  the  same  virtues.  The  one  was 
green,  variegated  with  spots  of  black,  thence 
called  the  black  ophites  ;  another,  called  the  white 
ophites,  was  green  also,  but  variegated  with  spots 
of  white  :  the  third  was  called  tephria,  and  was 
of  a  grey  colour,  variegated  with  small  black 
spots.  The  ancients  tell  us,  that  it  was  a  certain 
remedy  against  the  poison  of  the  bite  of  serpents 
but  it  is  now  justly  rejected.  Hill's  Materia Medica. 

Accept  in  iiood  part  a  bottle  made  of  a  serpen- 
tine stone,  which  hath  the  quality  to  give  any  wine 
or  water,  that  shall  be  infused  therein  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  the  taste  and  operation  of  the  spa 
water,  and  is  very  medicinable  for  the  cure  of 
the  spleen  aad  gravel.  Wotton. 

Serpent's  Tongue,  n.  s.  [ophiog/osson.] 
An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

Se'rpet.  n.  s.    A  ba.sket.  Ainsworth. 

Serpi'ginous.  adj.  [from  serpigo,  Lat.] 
Diseased  with  a  serpigo. 

The  skin  behind  her  ear  downwards  became  ser- 
piginous, and  was  covered  with  white  scales.  Wise. 

SERPIGO,  n.  s.   [Lat.]    A  kind  of 
tetter. 

For  thy  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire. 
Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum, 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner.  Sliakesp. 

She  had  a  node,  with  pains,  on  her  right  leg, 
and  a  serpigo  on  her  right  hand.  Wiseman. 
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To  Serr.  V,  a.  [serrer,  Fr.]  To  drive 
hard  together ;  to  crowd  into  a  little 
space.  Not  received  into  use,  nor  de- 
serving reception. 

'J"he  frowning  and  knitting  of  the  brows  is  a 
gatheiingor  serving  of  the  spirits,  to  resist  in  some 
measure ;  and  also  this  knitting  will  follow  upon 
earnest  studying,  though  it  be  without  dislike. 

Bacon's  Natural  History, 
Heat  attenuates  and  sends  forth  the  spirit  of  a 
body,  and  upon  that  the  more  gross  parts  contract 
and  SOT  themselves  togelher.  Bacoti. 

Se'rrate.   )       [«m-fl/Ms,Lat.]  Formed 
Se'rrated.  ^     with  jags  or  indentures 
like  the  edge  of  a  saw. 
All  that  have  serrate  teeth  are  carnivorous. 

Ray. 

The  common  heron  hath  long  legs  for  wading, 
a  long  neck  answerable  thereto  to  reach  prey,  a 
wide  throat  to  pouch  it,  and  long  toes,  with  stroin' 
hooked  talons,  one  of  which  is  remarkably  serrate 
on  the  edge.  Derham's  Vhysico -Theology. 

This  stick  is  usually  knotted,  and  always  arm- 
ed :  one  of  them  with  a  curious  shark's  tooth  near 
an  inch  long,  and  indented  or  serrated  on  both 
edges:  a  scurvy  weapon.  Grew. 

Serra'tion.  n,  s.  [from  serra,  Lat] 

Formation  in  the  shape  of  a  saw., 
Se'rrature.   n.  s  [from  seri-a,  Lat.] 
Lidentiu'e  like  teeth  of  saws.  ' 

These  are  serrated  on  the  edges  ;  but  the  serra-i 
turei  are  deeper  and  grosser  than  in  any  of  tlie  rest.; 

Woodward.! 

To  Se'rry.  v.  a.  {server,  Fr.  serrato,\ 
Ital.]  To  press  close  ;  to  drive  hartlj 
together.  For  serry.  Bacon  uses  serr  ;| 
but  neither  serr  nor  serry  are  received, 

With  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears  ,  and  thronging  helmi 
Appear'd,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array,  ! 
Of  death  immeasurable.      Milton's  Paradise  I jist 

Foul  dissipassion  follow'd,  and  forc'd  rout ; 
Nor  serv'd  it  to  relax  their  serried  files. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lest 

Se'rvant.  n.  s.  [servant,  Fr.  servus,  Lat. 

1.  One  who  attends  another,  and  acts  at 
his  command  :  the  correlative  of  master 
Used  of  man   or  woman. 

We  are  one  in  fortune  ;  both 
Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  lov'd  most. 

Shakesj 

I  had  rather  be  a  country  servant  maid. 
Than  a  great  queen  with  this  condition. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III 

He  disdain'd  not 
Thenceforth  the  form  of  servant  to  assume.  Milt 
For  master  or  for  servant  here  to  call 
Was  all  alike,  where  only  two  were  all.  Dryden 

2.  One  in  a  state  of  subjection.  Unusual 

Being  unprepar'd. 
Our  will  became  the  servajit  to  defect. 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrong'd. 

Sliakesp.  Macbeilt 

3.  A  word  of  civility  used  to  superiors  o 
equals. 

This  subjection,  due  from  all  men  to  all  men 
is  something  more  than  the  compliment  of  course 
when  our  betters  tell  us  they  are  our  humble  ser 
vants,  but  understand  us  to  be  their  slaves.  Swift 

To  Se'vant.    v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  subject.    Not  in  use. 

My  afl'airs 
Are  servanted  to  others:  though  I  owe 
My  revenge  properly,  remission  lies 
In  Volscian  breasts.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus 

To  SERVE.  V.  a.  [servir,  Fr.  servio,  Lat. 

1.  To  work  for. 

Because  thou  art  my  brother,  shouldst  thoi 
the refore  serve  me  for  nought  ?     Geyiesis  xxix.  15 

2.  To  attend  at  command. 

A  goddess  among  godsador'd,  and  serv'd  ) 
By  angels  numberless,  thy  daily  trahi.  Milio» 
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8.  To  obey  servilely  or  meanly. 

When  wealthy,  shew  thy  wisdom  not  to  be 
To  wealth  a  servant,  but  niiike  wealth  serve  thee. 

Denliam. 

4.  To  supply  with  food  ceremoniously. 

Others,  pamper'd  in  their  shameless  pride, 
'  Are  serv'd  in  plate,  and  in  their  chariots  ride. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  bring  meat  as  a  menial  attendant: 
with  in  or  up :  with  in,  as  meat  dressed 
in  the  kitchen  is  brought  into  another 
room  ;  with  up,  as  the  room  of  repast 
is  commonly  higher  than  the  kitchen. 

Bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat, 
and  we  will  come  hi  to  dinner. 

Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Soon  after  our  dinner  was  sei-ved  in,  which  was 
right  good  viands,  both  for  bread  and  meat :  we 
had  also  drink  of  three  sorts,  all  wholesome  and 
good.  _  Bacon 

Besmeared  with  the  horrid  juice  of  sepia,  they 
danced  a  little  in  phantastick  postures,  retired  a 
while,  and  then  returned,  serving  up  a  banquet  as 
at  solemn  funerals.  Taylor. 

Some  part  he  roasts  ;  then  serves  it  up  so  drest. 
And  bids  rae  welcome  to  this  humble  feast : 
Mov'd  with  disdain, 

I  with  avenging  flames  the  palace  burii'd.  Drijd. 

The  same  mess  should  be  served  up  again  for 
supper,  and  breakfast  next  morning. 

Arbuthnot's  History  of  John  Bull. 
B.  To  be  subservient  or  subordinate  to. 
Bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 
The  less  not  bright.  Milton. 
7.  To  supply  with  any  thing:  as,  the 
curate  served  two  churches. 

They  that  serve  the  city,  shall  serve  it  out  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel.  Ezek.  xlviii.  19. 

!.  To  obey  in  military  actions:  as,  he 
served  the  king  in  three  campaigns. 
To  be  sufficient  to. 

If  any  subject,  interest,  or  fancy  has  recom 
mended,  their  reasoning  is  after  their  fashion ;  it 
serves  their  turn.  Locke. 

0.  To  be  of  use  to ;  to  assist ;  to  pro- 
mote. 

^^'hen  a  storm  of  a  sad  mischance  beats  upon 
our  spirits,  turn  it  into  some  advantage,  by  ob- 
serving where  it  can  serve  another  end,  either  of 
religion  or  prudence.  Taylor. 

He  consider'd  every  creature 
Most  opportune  might  serve  his  wiles.  Milton, 

1.  To  help  by  good  offices. 
Shall  he  thus  serve  his  country,  and  the  muse 

The  tribute  of  her  just  applause  refuse  ?  Tate. 
.2.  To  comply  with ;  to  submit  to. 

,  They  think  herein  we  serve  the  time,  because 
thereby  vve  either  hold  or  seek  preferment. 

Hooker. 

3.  To  satisfy ;  to  content. 

As  the  former  empty  plea  served  the  sottish 
Jews,^  this  equally  serves  these  to  put  them  into 
a  fool's  paradise,  by  feeding  their  hopes,  without 
changing  their  lives.  South. 

Nothing  would  serine  them  but  riding.  L'Estr. 

One  half-pint  bottle  serves  them  both  to  dine. 
And  is  at  once  their  vinegar  and  wine.  Pope. 

14.  To  stand  instead  of  any  thing  to  one. 
The  dull  fiat  falsehood  serves  for  policy  ; 

And,  in  the  cunning,  truth  itself  s  a  lye.  Pope. 

15.  [Se  servir  de,  Fr.]  To  serve  himself 
of.  To  make  use  of.  A  mere  Galli- 
cism. 

A  complete  brave  man  must  know  solidly  the 
main  end  he  is  in  the  world  for  :  and  withal  liow 
Xoserve  himself  of  the  divine's  high  contemplations, 
of  the  metaphysician's  subtile  speculations,  and  of 
the  natural  philosopher's  minute  observations. 

Digby  on  the  Sonl. 

They  would  serve  themselves  of  this  form.  Taylor. 

I  will  serve  myself  of  this  concession.  Cldllingw. 

It  is  much  more  easy  for  men  to  serve  their 
own  ends  of  those  principles,  which  thev  do  not 
put  into  men,  but  find  there.  Tillotson. 

Vol.  II. 
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If  they  elevate  themselves,  'tis  only  to  fall  from 
a  higher  place,  because  they  serve  themselves  of 
oilier  men's  wings,  neither  understanding  their 
use  nor  virtue.  Dryden  s  Dufresnny. 

16.  To  treat ;  to  requite :  in  an  ill  sense ; 
as,  he  served  me  ungratefully 

17.  [In  divinity.]    To  worship  the  Su- 
preme Being. 

Matters  hid  leave  to  God,  him  serve  and  fear. 

Milton. 

18.  To  serve  a  warrant.    To  seize  an  of- 
fender, and  carry  to  justice. 

19.  To  serve  an  office.    To  discharge  any 
onerous  and  public  duty. 

To  Serve,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  be  a  servant,  or  slave. 

Israel  served  for  a  wife,  and  for  a  wife  he  kept 
sheep.  Hosea. 

We  will  give  thee  this  also,  for  the  service 
which  thou  sfialt  serve  with  me.     Genesis,  xx.  27. 

2.  To  be  in  subjection. 

Thou  hast  made  me  to  serve  with  thy  sins ; 
thou  hast  wearied  me  with  thine  iniquities. 

Isaiah,  xliii.  24. 

3.  To  attend ;  to  wait. 

Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  serving,  and 
said,  Lord,  dost  thou  not  care  that  mj  sister  hath 
left  me  to  serve  alone  ?  Luke,  x.  40. 

4.  To  engage  in  the  duties  of  war  under 
command. 

Both  more  or  less  have  given  him  the  revolt ; 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things. 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too.     Shakesp.  Macbeth 

Many  noble  gentlemen  came  out  of  all  parts  of 
Italy,  who  had  before  been  great  commanders, 
but  now  served  as  private  gentfejnen  without  pay. 

Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks. 

5.  To  produce  the  end  desired. 

The  look  bewrayed,  that,  as  she  used  these  or- 
naments not  for  herself,  but  to  prevail  with  ano- 
ther, so  she  feared  that  all  would  not  serve. 

Sidney. 

6.  To  be  sufficient  for  a  purpose. 

Take  it,  she  said  ;  and,  when  your  needs  require 
This  little  brand  will  serve  to  light  your  fire. 

■    -  -  Dryden. 

7.  To  suit ;  to  be  convenient. 

We  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs. 
When  time  shall  serve  to  shew  in  articles. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV, 
As  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 
And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV, 
Read  that ;  'tis  with  the  royal  signet  sign'd. 
And  given  me  by  the  king,  when  time  should  sew, 
To  be  perus'd  by  you.      Dryden's  Spanish  Fryar. 

B.  To  conduce ;  to  be  of  use. 

Churches,  as  every  thing  else,  receive  their 
chief  perfection  from  the  end  whereunto  they 
serve.  Hooker. 

Our  speech  to  worldly  superiors  we  frame  in 
such  sort  as  serveth  best  to  inform  and  persuade  the 
minds  of  them,  who  otherwise  neither  could  nor 
would  greatly  regard  our  necessities.  Hooker. 

Who  lessens  thee,  against  his  purpose  seroes 
To  manifest  the  more  thy  might.  Milton. 

First  investigate  the  variety  of  motions  and 
figures  made  by  the  organs  which  serve  for  articu- 
lation, and  the  variety  of  matter  to  which  those 
articulations  are  severally  applied.  Hooker. 

Fashion  is,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  the 
ostentation  of  riches  ;  and  therefore  the  high  price 
of  what  serves  to  that,  rather  increases  than  lesseny 
its  vent._  Locke. 
Our  victory  only  served  to  lead  us  on  to  further 


Tisionary  prospects.  ,  Swift. 

To  officiate  or  minister :  as,  he  served 
at  the  publick  dinner. 
Service,  n.  s,    [service,  Fr.  servitium, 
Lat.] 

I.  Menial  office  ;  low  business  done  at  the 
command  of  a  master. 
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The  banish'd  Kent,  who  in  disguise 
Follow'd  his  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

2.  Attendance  of  a  servant. 
Both  fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  wt 

lov'd  most : 

A  most  unnatural  and  faithless  service.  Shakesp. 

3.  Place  ;  office  of  a  servant. 
I  have  served  prince  Florizel :  but  now  I  am 

out  of  service.  '  Shakesp. 

By  oppressing  and  betraying  rae. 
Thou  might'st  have  sooner  got  another  service. Shak. 

These  that  accuse  him  are  a  yoke  of  his  dis- 
carded men  ;  very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of 
service.  Shakesp. 

A  court,  properly  a  fair,  the  end  of  it  trade  and 
pain  ;  for  none  would  go  to  service  that  thinks  lie 
has  enougli  to  live  well  of  himself.  Temple. 

4.  Any  thing  done  by  way  of  duty  to  a 
superior. 

That  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done. 
But  being  so  allow'd.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

This  poem  was  the  last  piece  of  seroice'l  did  for 
my  master  king  Charles.  Dryden. 
.  Attendance  on  any  superior. 

Madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you. 
Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service. 

Shakesp, 

Riches  gotten  by  service,  though  it  be  of  the 
best  rise,  yet,  when  gotten  by  flattery,  may  be 
placed  amongst  the  worst.  Bacon. 
Profession  of  respect  uttered  or  sent. 
I  am  a  woman  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons ; 
Pray  do  my  service  to  his  majesty. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

7.  Obedience ;  submission. 

Thou,  Nature,  art  my  goddess  ;  to  thy  law 
My  services  are  bound.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

God  requires  no  man's  service  upon  hard  and 
unreasonable  terms.  Tillotson's  Sermons. 

8.  Act  on  the  performance  of  which  pos- 
session depends. 

Although  they  built  castles  and  made  freehold- 
ers, yet  were  there  no  tenures  and  seruices  reserved 
to  the  crown  ;  but  the  lords  drew  all  the  respect 
and  dependency  of  (he  common  people  unto  them- 
selves. Davies's  State  of  Ireland. 

9.  Actual  duty ;  office. 
The  order  of  human  society  cannot  be  pre- 
served, nor  the  services  requisite  to  the  support  of 
it  be  supplied,  without  a  distinction  of  stations, 
and  a  long  subordination  of  offices.  Rogers. 

10.  Employment ;  business. 
If  stations  of  power  and  trust  were  constantly 

made  the  rewards  of  virtue,  men  of  great  abilities 
would  endeavour  to  excel  in  the  duties  of  a  reli- 
gious life,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  pub- 
lick  service.  Swift. 

11.  Military  duty. 
When  he  coraetli  to  experience  o( service  abroad, 

or  is  put  to  a  piece  or  pike,  he  maketh  a  worthy 
soldier.  Spenser. 

At  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  his  youth,  and 
want  of  experience  in  sea-scruice,  had  somewhat 
been  shrewdly  touched,  even  before  the  sluices  of 
po|  iular  liberty  were  yet  set  open.  Wotton's  Buck. 

12.  A  military  achievement. 
Such  fellows  will  learn  you  by  rote  where  ser- 
vices were  done,  at  such  and  such  a  breach. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

13.  Purpose;  use. 
All  the  vessels  of  the  king's  house  are  not  for 

uses  of  honour ;  some  be  common  stufi^,  and  for 
mean  semices,  yet  profitable.  Spelman. 

14.  Useful  office  ;  advantage  conferred. 
The  stork's  plea,  when  taken  in  a  net,  was,  the 

service  she  did  in  picking  up  venomous  creatures. 

L' Estrange. 

The  clergy  prevent  themselves  from  doing  much 
service  to  religion,  by  atfectiug  so  much  to  con- 
verse with  each  other,  and  caring  so  little  to 
mingle  with  the  laity.  Swift. 

Gentle  streams  visit  populous  towns  in  their 
course,  and  are  at  once  of  ornament  and  service  to 
them.  Pop*. 
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That  serv  ce  may  really  be  done,  the  medicine 
must  be  given  iu  larger  quantities.  Mead- 
lb.  Favour. 

To  tliee  a  woman's  services  are  due, 
My  fool  usurps  my  body.       iShakesp.  King  Lear. 
16.  Public  ortice  of  devotion. 

Accordiu"  to  this  form  of  theirs,  it  must  stand 
for  a  rule,  No  sermon,  no  sei-vice.  Hooker. 

If  that  verj- smijce  of  God  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues, which  our  Lord  did  approve  and  sanctify 
wiih  his  own  presence,  had  so  large  portions  of 
tfie  law  and  prophets,  together  with  the  many 
prayers  and  psalms  read  day  by  day,  as  equal  in 
a  manner  the  length  of  ours,  and  yet  in  that  res- 
pect was  never  thought  to  deserve  blame  ;  is  it 
now  an  offence,  tliat  the  like  measure  of  time  is 
bestowed  in  the  like  manner  ?  Hooker. 

I  know  no  necessity  why  private  and  single 
abilities  should  quite  justle  out  and  deprive  the 
church  of  the  joint  abilities  and  concurrent  gifts 
of  many  learned  and  godly  men,  such  as  the  com- 
posers of  the  service  book  were.        Ki»g  Charles. 

The  congregation  was  discomposed,  and  divine 
service  broken  off.  Watts. 
J  7.  Course  ;  order  of  dishes. 

Cleopatra  made  Anthony  a  supper  sumjituous 
and  royal  ;  howbeit  there  was  no  extraordinary 
service  seen  on  the  board.  Hakewil't. 
18.  A  tree  and  fruit,    [sorbus,  Lat.] 

The  flower  consists  of  several  leaves,  which  are 
placed  orbicularly,  and  expand  in  form  of  a  rose, 
whose  flower-cup  afterwards  becomes  a  fruit 
shaped  like  a  pear  or  medlar  ;  to  which  must  be 
added,  pennated  leaves  like  that  of  the  ash. 

Miller. 

October  is  drawn  in  garment  of  yellow  and 
carnation  ;  in  his  left  hand  a  basket  of  semices, 
medlars,  and  other  fruits  that  ripen  late. 

Peacham. 

Se'rviceable.  adj.    [servissable,  old  Fr. 
from  service.^ 

1.  Active;  diligent;  officious. 

He  was  sent  to  the  king's  court,  with  letters 
from  that  officer,  containing  his  own  serviceable 
diligence  in  discovering  so  great  a  personage  ; 
addnig  withal  more  than  was  true  of  his  conjec- 
tures. _  Sidney. 

I  know  thee  well,  a  serviceable  villain  ; 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress 
As  badness  could  desire.        Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

2.  Useful ;  beneficial. 

Religion  hath  force  to  qualify'  all  sorts  of  men, 
nnd  to  make  them,  in  publick  affairs,  the  more 
serviceable;  governors  the  apter  to  rule  with  con- 
science ;  inferiors,  for  conscience  sake,  the  will- 
inger  to  obey.  Hooker. 

So  your  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting, 
Be  serviceable  to  my  son.  ihakesp. 

His  own  inclinations  were  to  confine  himself  to 
his  own  business,  and  be  serviceable  to  religion 
and  learning.  Atterbury. 

A  book  to  justify  the  revolution  archbishop 
Tillotson  recommended  to  the  king,  as  ti  e  most 
serviceable  treatise  that  could  have  been  published 
then.  Swift. 
Se'rviceableness.  n.  s.  [from  service- 
able.] 

1.  Officiousness ;  activity. 

He  might  continually  be  in  her  presence,  shew- 
ing mure"  humble  serviceableness  and  joy  to  con- 
tent her  than  ever  before.  Sidney. 

2.  Usefulness ;  beneficialness. 

All  action  being  for  some  end,  its  aptness  to  be 
commanded  or  forbidden  must  be  founded  upon 
its  serviceableness  or  disserviceableness  to  some 
end.  Norris. 

Se'rvile.  adj.  [servil,  Fr.  servilis,  Lat.] 
] .  Slavish ;  dependant ;  mean. 

Fight  and  die,  is  death  destroying  death  ; 
Where  fearing  dying,  pays  death  servile  breath. 

Shakesp. 

From  imposition  of  strict  laws  to  free 
Acceptance  of  large  grace,  from  servile  fear 
To  filial.  ■  Milton. 

Ev'n  fortune  rules  no  more  a  servile  land. 
Where  exil'd  tyrants  still  by  turns  command. 

Pope, 
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2.  Fawning ;  cringing. 

The  most  servile  flattery  is  lodged  the  most 
easily  in  the  grossest  capacity  ;  for  their  ordinary 
conceit  draweth  a  yielding  "to  their  greaters,  and 
then  have  they  not  wit  to  discern  the  right  de- 
grees of  duty.  Sidney. 

She  must  bend  the  sertnle  knee. 
And  fawning  take  the  splendid  robber's  boon. 

Thomson. 

Se'rvilely.  arfv.  [from  servile.]  Meanly; 
slavishly. 

T'  each  changing  news  they  chang'd  affections 
bring. 

And  servilely  from  fate  expect  a  king.  Dryd.  Aur 
He  affects  a  singularity  in  his  actions  and 
thoughts,  rather  than  servilely  to  copy  from  the 
wisest.  Swift. 

Se'rviLENESS.  >  re  ^        -i  i 

r,       ,  >  n.  s.     1  from servile.\ 

Servi  lity.     ^  ^ 

1.  Subjection;  involuntary  obedience. 

What,  besides  this  unhappy  servility  to  custom, 
can  possibly  reconcile  men,  that  own  Christianity, 
to  a  practice  widely  distant  from  it  ? 

Government  cf  the  Tojigue. 

2.  Meanness ;  dependance  ;  baseness. 

3.  Submissiom  from  fear. 

The  angels  and  djemons,  those  by  their  subser 
viency,  and  these  by  the  servility  of  their  obedi 
ence,  manifestly  declared  Christ  and  his  apostles 
to  be  vested  with  an  authority  derived  from  their 
Lord.  West. 

4.  Slavery ;  the  condition  of  a  slave. 
To  be  a  queen  in  bondage,  is  more  vile 

Than  is  a  slave  in  base  servility; 
For  princes  should  be  free.     Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Se'rving-man.  n.  s.    [sei-ve  and  man.] 

A  menial  servant. 

Your  niece  did  more  favours  to  the  duke's 
serving-man  than  ever  she  bestowed  on  me. 

Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 
Just  in  the  nick  ;  the  cook  knock'd  thrice. 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey  ; 
Each  serving-man,  with  dish  in  hand, 
March'd  boldly  up,  like  our  train'd  band, 

Presented,  and  away.  Sachling. 
With  Dennis  y"u  did  ne'er  combine. 
Not  you,  to  steal  your  master's  wine  ; 
Except  a  bottle,  now  and  then, 
To  welcome  brother  serving-men.  '  Swift. 

Se'rvitor.  n.  s.    [serviteur,  Fr.] 

1 .  Servant ;  attendant.    A  word  obsolete. 

This  workman,  whose  servitor  nature  is,  being 
only  one,  the  heathens  imagining  to  be  more, 
gave  him  in  the  sk3' the  name  of  Jupiter;  in  the 
air,  of  Juno  ;  in  the  water,  of  Neptune  ;  in  the 
earth,  of  Vesta  and  Ceres.  Hooker. 

Thus  are  poor  servitors, 
When  others  sleep  upon  their  quiet  beds, 
Constrain'd  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain,  and  cold. 

Shakesp. 

Fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snale-pac'd  beggary. 

Shakesp. 

2.  One  who  acts  under  another ;  a  fol- 
lower. 

Our  Norman  conqueror  gave  away  to  his  servi- 
tors the  lands  and  possessions  of  such  as  did  op- 
pose his  invasion.  Davies. 

3.  One  who  professes  duty  and  obedience. 

My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass. 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

4.  One  of  the  lowest  order  in  the  univer- 
sity. 

His  learning  is  much  of  a  size  with  his  birth  and 
education ;  no  more  of  either  than  what  a  poor 
hungry  servitor  can  be  expected  to  bring  with  him 
from  his  college.  Swift. 

Se'rvitude.  n,  s.     [servitude,  Fr.  ser- 

vitus,  Lat.] 
1.  Slavery;  state  of  a  slave  ;  dependance. 
Aristotle  speaketh  of  men,  whom  nature  hath 
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framed  for  the  state  of  servitude,  saying,  They 
have  reason  so  far  forth  as  to  conceive  when 
others  direct  them.  Hooker, 

You  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter. 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude. 
His  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

Unjustly  thou  deprav'st  it  with  the  name 
0{ servitude,  to  serve  whom  God  ordains, 
Or  nature  :  God  and  nature  bid  the  same, 
When  he  who  rules  is  worthiest.  Milton, 

Though  it  is  necessary  that  some  persons  in  tlie 
world  should  be  in  love  with  a  splendid  servitude, 
yet  certainly  they  must  be  much  beholding  to 
"their  own  fancy,  that  they  can  be  pleased  at  it; 
for  he  that  rises  up  early,  and  goes  to  bed  late, 
only  to  receive  addresses,  is  really  as  much  abridg- 
ed in  his  freedom,  as  he  that  waits  to  present 
"'le-  South. 
2.  Servants  collectively.  Not  in  use. 
After  him  a  cumh'rous  train 
Of  herds,  and  flocks,  and  numerous  servitude. 

Milton. 

Se'rum.  n.  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  The  thin  and  watery  part  that  sepa- 
rates from  the  rest  in  any  liquor,  as  in 
milk  the  whey  from  the  cream. 

2.  The  part  of  the  blood  which  in  coagula- 
tion separates  from  the  grume. 

Blood  is  the  most  universal  juice  in  an  animal 
body  :  the  red  part  of  it  differs  from  the  serum, 
the  serum  from  the  l^niph,  the  lymph  from  the 
nervous  juice,  and  tnat  from  the  several  other 
humours  separated  in  the  glands.  Arbuthnot. 

Sesquia'lter.      1  adj.  [sesquialtere, 
Sesqxjia'lteral.  3  Fr.  sesquialter,  Lat.] 
In  geometry,  is  a  ratio  where  one  quan- 
tity or  number  contains  another  onc6 
and  half  as  much  more,  as  6  and  9. 

Did. 

In  all  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  about  the 
sun,  and  of  the  secondary  planets  about  the  pri? 
mary  ones,  the  periodical  times  are  in  a  sesquialter 
proportion  to  the  mean  distance.  Cheyne. 

As  the  six  primary  planets  revolve  about  the 
sun,  so  tlie  secondary  ones  are  tnored  about  them, 
in  the  same  sesquialteral  proportion  of  their  perio- 
dical motions  to  their  orbs.  Bentley. 

Sesquipe'dal;        1  adj.  [sesquipedalis, 
Sesquipeda'lian.  1    Lat.]  Contain- 
ing a  foot  and  a  half. 

As  for  my  own  part,  I  am  but  a  sesquipedal, 
having  only  six  foot  and  a  half  of  stature. 

Addison's  Guardian. 
Hast  thou  ever  measured  the  gigautick  Ethio- 
pian, whose  stature  is  above  eight  cubits  high,  or 
the  sesquipedalian  pigmy  ?       Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Se'squiplicate.  adj.  [In  mathematicks.] 
Is  the  proportion  one  quantity  or  num- 
ber has  to  another,  in  the  ratio  of  one 
half. 

The  periodical  times  of  the  planets  are  in  sesqui- 
plicate  proportion,  and  net  a  duplicate  proportion 
of  the  distances  from  the  center  or  the  radii ;  and 
consequently  the  planets  cannot  be  carried  about 
by  an  harmonically  circulating  fluid. 

Cheyne's  Philosophical  Principles, 

Sesquite'rtian.  [In  mathematicks.] 
Having  such  a  ratio,  as  tliat  one  quan- 
tity or  number  contains  another  once 
and  one  third  part  more,  as  between 
6  and  8.  Did. 

Sess.  n.  s.  [for  assess,  cess,  or  cense,] 
Rate ;  cess  charged ;  tax. 

His  army  was  so  ill  paid  and  governed,  as  the 
English  suffered  more  damage  by  the  sess  of  his 
soldiers,  than  they  gained  profit  or  security  by 
abating  the  pride  of  their  enemies. 
,  Davies' s  History  of  Ireland. 

Session,  n.  s.    [session,  Fr.  sessio,  Lat.] 
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1 .  The  act  of  sitting. 

He  hath  as  man,  not  as  God  only,  a  supreme 
tlominiou  over  quick  and  dead  :  for  so  much  his 
ascension  into  heaven,  and  his  session  at  the  right 
band  of  God,  do  import.  Hooker. 

Many,  thuugh  they  concede  a  tahle-gesture, 
■will  hardly  allow  this  usual  way  of  session. 

Brown's  I'utgar  Errours. 

2.  A  stated  assembly  of  magistrates  or 
senators. 

They  are  ready  t'  appear 
.  Where  you  shall  hold  your  session. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear, 
Sammon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady.  Shakesp. 

The  old  man,  mindful  still  of  moan, 
Weeping,  thus  bespake  the  sessio7i. 

Chapman's  Odyssey. 
Of  their  session  ended  they  bid  cry 
The  great  result.  Milton. 

Call'd  to  council  all  tlie  Achaian  states, 
Nor  herald  sworn  the  session  to  proclaim. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

3.  The  space  for  which  an  assembly  sits, 
without  intermission  or  recess. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  course  of  parliament, 
that  any  bill  that  had  been  rejected  should  be 
again  preferred  the  same  session.  Clarendon. 

The  second  Nicene  council  atfords  us  plentiful 
assistance  in  the  first  session,  wherein  the  pope's 
vicar  declares  that  Meletius  was  ordained  by 
Arian  bishops,  and  yet  his  ordination  was  never 
questioned.  Slillingjieet. 

Many  decrees  are  enacted,  which  at  tlie  next 
session  are  repealed.  Norris. 

4.  A  meeting  of  justices :  as,  the  sessions 
of  the  peace. 

Sb'sterce.  n.  s.  [sesterce,  Fr.  scste?-- 
tium,  Lat.]  Among  the  Romans,  a  sum 
of  about  8/.  Is.  bd.  half-penny  sterling. 

Diet. 

Several  of  them  would  rather  chuse  a  suni  in 
■  sesterces,  tlian  in  pounds  sterling.  Addison  on  Medals. 
To  SET.  V.  a.  preterite  /  set ;  part.  pass. 
/  am  set,    [satgan,  ov  satyan,  Goth, 
j-ettan,  Sax.  setten,  Dut.] 
I .  To  place ;  to  put  in  any  situation  or 
place ;  to  put. 

Ere  1  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father. 

Shakesp. 

But  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  coun- 
terfeiting the  action  of  an  old  woman,  delivered 
me,  the  Knave  constable  had  set  me  i'  th'  common 
stocks  for  a  witch.  Shakesp. 

They  that  are  younger  liave  me  in  deiison, 
whose  fathers  I  would  have  disdained  to  have  set 
with  the  dogs  of  my  flock.  Job,  xxx.  ]. 

He  that  hath  received  his  testimony,  hath  set  to 
his  seal,  that  God  is  true.  Jolni,  in.  33. 

They  have  set  her  a  bed  iu  the  midst  of  tlie  slain. 

Ezek.  xxxii. 

God  set  them  in  the  firmament,  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth.  Gen.  i.  17. 

She  sets  the  bar  that  causes  all  my  pain  ; 
Cue  gift  refus'd,  makes  all  their  bounty  vain. 

Dryden. 

The  lives  of  the  revealers  may  be  justly  enough 
set  over  against  the  revelation,  to  find  whether 
they  agree.  Atterhury. 

%,  To  put  into  any  condition,  state,  or 
posture. 

They  thought  the  very  disturbance  of  things 
established  an  hire  sufficient  to  set  them  on  work. 

Hooker. 

That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart. 
Would  he  abuse  the  count'nance  of  the  king, 
Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  lie  set  abroach ! 

Shakesp. 

Our  princely  general 
Will  give  you  audience  ;  and  wherein 
It  sliall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just. 
You  shall  enjoy  them  ;  ev'ry  thing  set  off 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies.  Shak. 
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This  present  enterprize  set  off  his  head, 
I  do  not  tliink  a  braver  gentleman 
Is  now  alive.  Shakesp.  HenryTV. 

Ye  caused  every  man  his  servant,  whom  he  had 
set  at  liberty,  to  return  Jer.  xxxiv.  16 

Every  sabbath  ye  shall  set  it  in  order. 

Lev.  xxiv.  8. 

I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his 
father.  Matthew. 

Thou  shalt  pour  out  into  all  those  vessels,  and 
set  aside  that  which  is  full.  2  Kings,  iv.  4. 

The  beauty  of  his  ornament  he  set  in  majesty, 
but  they  made  images  ;  therefore  have  I  set  it  far 
from  them.  Ezek. 

The  gates  of  thy  land  shall  be  set  wide  open. 

Nah.iii.lS. 

Tlie  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge. 

Jer.  xxxi.  20. 

The  shipping  might  be  set  on  vfork  by  fishing, 
by  transportation  from  port  to  port.  Bacon. 

This  wheel,  set  on  going,  did  pour  a  war  upon 
the  Venetians  with  such  a  tempest,  as  Padua  and 
Trevigi  were  taken  from  them.  Bacon. 

That  this  may  be  done  with  the  more  advan- 
tage, some  hours  must  be  set  apart  for  this  exami- 
nation. Vuppa. 

Finding  the  river  fordable  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge,  he  set  over  his  horse.  Hayward. 

By  his  aid  aspirin? 
To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers.  Milton. 

Equal  success  had  set  these  champions  high. 
And  both  resolv'd  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

Waller. 

Nothing  renders  a  man  so  inconsiderable  ;  fur 
it  sets  him  above  the  meaner  sort  of  company,  and 
makes  him  intolerable  to  the  better. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Some  are  reclaimed  by  punishment,  and  some 
are  set  right  by  good  nature.  L'Estrange. 
The  fire  was  form'd,  she  sets  the  kettle  on. 

Dryden. 

Leda's  present  came 
To  ruin  Troy,  and  set  the  world  on  flame. 

Dryden. 

Set  calf  betimes  to  school,  and  let  him  be 
Instructed  there  in  rules  of  husbandry.  Dryden. 
Over-labour'd  with  so  long  a  course, 
'Tis  time  to  set  at  ease  the  smoking  horse. 

Dryden. 

The  punish'd  crime  shall  set  my  soul  at  ease, 
And  murm'ring  manes  of  my  friend  appease. 

Dryden. 

Jove  call'd  in  haste 
The  son  of  Maia,  with  severe  decree. 
To  kill  the  keeper,  and  to  set  her  free.  Dryden. 

If  such  a  tradition  were  at  any  time  endea- 
voured to  be  set  on  foot,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
how  it  should  at  first  gain  entertainment. 

Titlotson. 

When  the  father  looks  sour  on  the  child,  every 
body  else  should  put  on  the  same  coldness,  till 
forgiveness  asked,  and  a  reformation  of  his  fault 
has  set  him  right  again,  and  restored  him  to  his 
former  credit.  Locke  on  Education. 

His  practice  must  by  no  means  cross  his  pre- 
cepts, unless  he  intend  to  set  him  wrong. 

Locke  cn  Education. 
If  the  fear  of  absolute  and  irresistible  power  set 
it  on  upon  the  mind,  the  idea  is  likely  to  sink  the 
deeper.  Locke. 
VVheii  he  has  once  chosen  it,  it  raises  desire 
'  that  proportionahly  gives  him  uneasiness,  which 
determines  his  will,  and  sets  hiui  at  work  in  pur- 
suit of  his  choice  on  all  occasions.  Locke. 

'i'liis  river. 
When  nature's  self  lay  ready  to  expire, 
Quench'd  the  dire  flame  that  set  the  world  on  fire. 

Addison. 

A  couple  of  lovers  agreed,  at  parting,  to  set 
aside  one  half  hour  in  the  day  to  think  of  each 
other.  Addison. 

Your  fortunes  place  you  far  above  the  necessity 
of  learning,  tiut  nothing  can  set  you  above  the 
ornament  of  it.  Felton 

Their  first  movement  and  impressed  motions 
demand  the  impulse  of  an  almighty  hand  to  set 
them  a-going.  Cheyne. 

That  the  wheels  were  but  small,  may  be  guessed 
from  a  custom  tliey  have  of  taking  them  off,  and 
setting  them  on.  Pope. 
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Be  frequent  in  setting  such  causes  at  work, 
whose  eflFects  you  desire  to  know.  Wattt. 

3.  To  make  motionless ;  to  fix  immove- 
ably. 

Struck  with  the  sight,  inanimate  she  seems. 
Set  are  her  eyes,  and  motionless  her  limbs. 

Garth. 

4.  To  fix  ;  to  state  by  some  rule. 

Hereon  the  prompter  falls  to  flat  railing  in  the 
bitterest  terms  ;  which  the  gentleman,  with  a  set 
gesture  and  countenance,  still  soberly  related ; 
until  tlie  ordinary,  driven  at  last  into  a  mad  rage, 
was  fain  to  give  over.  Carew. 

The  town  of  Bern  has  handsome  fountains 
planted,  at  set  distances,  from  one  end  of  the 
streets  to  the  other.  Addison. 

5.  To  regulate ;  to  adjust. 

In  court  they  determine  the  king's  good  by  his 
desires,  which  is  a  kind  of  setting  the  sun  by  the 
dial.  Suckling. 

God  bears  a  different  respect  to  places  set  apart 
and  consecrated  to  his  worship,  to  what  he  bears 
to  places  designed  to  common  uses.  South. 

Our  palates  grow  into  a  liking  of  the  seasoning 
and  cookery  which  by  custom  they  are  set  to. 

Locke. 

He  rules  the  churcli's  blest  dominions, 
And  sets  men's  faith  by  his  opinions.  Prior, 

Against  experience  he  believes, 
He  argues  against  demonstration  ; 

Pleas'd  when  his  reason  he  deceives. 
And  sets  his  judgment  by  his  passion.  Prior. 

G.  To  fit  to  musick ;  to  adapt  with  notes. 

Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute. 

Dryden. 

Grief  he  tames  that  fetters  it  in  verse  ; 
But  when  I  have  done  so. 
Some  man,  his  art  or  voice  to  show. 
Doth  set  and  sing  my  pain  ; 
And,  by  delighting  many,  frees  again 
Grief,  which  verse  did  restrain.  Donne. 

1  had  one  day  set  the  hundreth  psalm,  and  was 
singing  the  first  line,  in  order  to  put  the  congrega- 
tion into  the  tune.  Spectator. 

7.  To  plant,  not  sow. 

Whatsoever  fruit  useth  to  be  set  upon  a  root  or 
a  slip,  if  it  be  sown,  will  degenerate. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

I  prostrate  fell. 
To  shrubs  and  plants  ray  vile  devotion  paid, 
ek 


And  set  the  bearded  leek  to  which  I  pray'd 


Prior. 


8.  To  intersperse  or  variegate  with  any 
As  with  stars,  their  bodies  ail. 


thing. 


And  wings,  were  set  with  eyes.  Milton. 

High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  set. 
Each  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet.  Dryden. 

The  body  is  smooth  on  that  end,  and  on  this 
it  is  set  with  ridges  round  the  point.  Woodward. 

9.  To  reduce  from  a  fractured  or  dislo- 
cated state. 

Can  honour  set  to  a  leg  ?  no  :  or  an  arm  ?  no  : 
honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery  then  ?  no. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Considering  what  an  orderly  life  I  had  led,  I 
only  commanded  that  my  arm  and  leg  should  be 
set,  and  my  body  anointed  with  oil.  Herbert. 

The  fracture  was  of  both  the  focils  of  the  left 
leg  :  he  had  been  in  great  pain  from  the  time 
of^tlie  setting.  Wiseman. 

Credit  is  gained  by  course  of  time,  and  seldom 
recovers  a  strain  ;  but,  if  broken,  is  never  well  set 
again.  Temple. 

10.  To  fix  the  affection;  to  determine  the 
thoughts. 

.Set  your  aff'ection  on  things  above,  not  on 
things  on  the  earth.  Col.  iii.  2. 

They  should  set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not 
forget  his  works.  Psalm  Ixxviii.  7.  . 

Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not 
executed  speedily,  the  heart  of  men  is  full^'  set  in 
them  to  do  evil.  Eccl. 

Some  I  found  wond'rous  harsh. 
Contemptuous,  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spile. 

^        '  ^       '  ^  Milton. 
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Set  not  thy  heart 
Thus  overfoiid  on  tliat  which  is  not  thine. 

Milton. 

When  we  are  well,  our  hearts  are  set, 
Which  way  we  care  not,  to  be  rich  or  great. 

Denham, 

Our  liearts  are  so  much  set  upon  the  value  of  tlie 
benefits  received,  that  we  never  think  of  the  be- 
stower.  L' Estrange. 

These  bubbles  of  the  shallowest,  emptiest  sorrow, 
Wliich  children  vent  for  toys,  and  women  rain 
For  any  trifle  their  fond  hearts  are  set  on. 

Dryden  and  Lee. 

Should  we  set  our  hearts  only  upon  these  things, 
and  be  able  to  taste  no  pleasure  but  what  is  sen- 
sual, we  must  he  extremely  miserable  when  we 
come  unto  the  other  world,  because  we  should 
meet  with  nothing  to  entertain  ourselves. 

Tithtson. 

No  sooner  is  one  action  dispatched,  which  we 
are  set  upon,  but  another  uneasiness  is  ready  to  set 
us  on  work.  Locke. 

Minds,  altogether  set  on  trade  and  profit,  often 
contract  a  certain  narrowness  of  temper. 

Addison. 

Men  take  an  ill-natured  pleasure  in  disappoint- 
ing us  in  what  our  hearts  are  most  set  upon. 

Addison's  Spectator, 

An  Englishman,  who  has  any  degree  of  reflec- 
tion, cannot  be  better  awakened  to  a  sense  of  re- 
ligion in  general,  than  by  observing  how  the  minds 
of  all  mankind  are  set  upon  this  important  point, 
and  how  every  nation  is  attentive  to  the  great  bu- 
siness of  their  being.  Addison, 
f'  I  am  much  concerned  when  I  see  young  gentle- 
men of  fortune  so  wholly  set  upon  pleasures,  that 
they  neglect  all  improvements  in  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  Addison. 

11.  To  predetermine ;  to  settle. 

We  may  still  doubt  whether  the  Lord,  in  such 
indiff"erent  ceremonies  as  those  whereof  we  dis- 
pute, did  frame  his  people  of  set  purpose  unto  any 
utter  dissimilitude  with  Egyptians,  or  with  any 
other  nation.  Hooker. 

He  remembers  only  the  name  of  Conon,  and 
forgets  the  other,  on  set  purpose,  to  shew  his 
country  swain  was  no  great  scholar.  Dryden. 

12.  To  establish ;  to  appoint ;  to  fix. 

Of  all  helps  for  due  performance  of  this  service, 
the  greatest  is  that  very  set  and  standing  order  it- 
self, which,  framed  with  common  advice,  hath 
for  matter  and  form  prescribed  whatsoever  is 
herein  publickly  done.  Hooker. 

It  pleased  the  king  to  send  me,  and  I  set  him  a 
time.  Neh.  ii. 

He  setteth  an  end  to  darkness,  and  searcheth 
out  all  perfection.  Job,  xxviii.  3. 

In  studies,  whatsoever  a  man  commandeth  upon 
himself,  let  him  set  hours  for  it ;  but  whatsoever 
is  agreeable  to  his  nature,  let  him  take  no  care  for 
any  set  times  :  for  his  thoughts  will  flj'  to  it  of 
themselves,  so  as  the  spaces  of  other  business  or 
studies  will  suflSce.  Bacon. 

For  using  set  and  prescribed  forms,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  wholesome  words,  being  known, 
are  aptest  to  excite  judicious  ^d  fer\ent  affec- 
tions. King  Charles. 

His  seed,  when  is  not  set,  shall  bruise  my  head. 

Milton. 

Though  set  form  of  prayer  be  an  abomination, 
Set  forms  of  petitions  find  great  approbation. 

Denham. 

Set  places  and  set  hours  are  but  parts  of  that 
worship  we  owe.  South. 

That  law  cannot  keep  men  from  taking  more 
use  than  you  set,  the  want  of  money  being  that 
alone  which  regulates  its  price,  will  appear,  if  we 
consider  how  hard  it  is  to  set  a  price  upon  unne- 
cessary commodities;  but  how  nnpossible  it  is  to 
set  a  rate  upon  victuals  in  a  time  of  famine. 

Locke. 

Set  him  such  a  task,  to  be  done  in  such  a  time. 

Locke. 

Take  set  times  of  meditating  on  what  is  future. 

Atierbury. 

Should  a  man  go  about,  with  never  so  set  study 
and  design,  to  describe  such  a  natural  form  of  the 
year  as  that  which  is  at  present  established,  lie 
could  scarcely  ever  do  it  in  so  few  words  that 
were  so  fit.  Woodward. 
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13.  To  appoint  to  an  office ;  to  assign  to  a 
post. 

Am  I  a  sea,  or  a  whale,  that  thou  seftest  a  watch 
over  me  ?  Job,  vii.  12. 

As  in  the  subordinations  of  government  the 
king  is  off'ended  by  any  insults  to  an  inferior  ma- 
gistrate, so  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the  universe  is 
affronted  by  a  breach  of  allegiance  to  those  whom 
he  has  set  over  us.  Addison. 

14.  To  exhibit ;  to  display :  with  before. 

Tlirough  the  variety  of  my  reading,  I  set  before 
me  many  examples  both  of  ancient  and  later  times. 

Bacon. 

Reject  not  then  what  ofFer'd  means  :  who  knows 
But  God  hath  set  before  us  to  return  thee 
Home  to  thy  country  and  his  sacred  house 

Milton. 

Long  has  my  soul  desir'd  this  time  and  place. 
To  set  before  your  sight  your  glorious  race. 

Dryden. 

A  spacious  veil  from  his  broad  shoulders  flew, 
That  set  th'  unhappy  Phaeton  to  view : 
The  flaming  chariot  and  the  steeds  it  shew'd. 
And  the  whole  fable  in  the  mantle  glow'd. 

Addison. 

When  his  fortune  sets  before  him  all 
The  pomps  and  pleasures  th'at  his  soul  can  wish, 
His  rigid  virtue  will  accept  of  none. 

Addison's  Cato. 

He  supplies  his  not  appearing  in  the  present 
scene  of  action,  by  setting  his  character  before  us, 
and  continually  forcing  his  patience,  prudence, 
and  valour  upon  our  observation.  Broome. 

15.  To  propose  to  choice. 

All  that  can  be  done  is  to  set  the  thing  before 
men,  and  to  offer  it  to  their  choice.  Tillotson. 

IG.  To  value  ;  to  estimate;  to  rate. 

Be  you  contented 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought. 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench  ? 

Shakesp. 

The  backwardness  parents  shew  in  divulging 
their  faults,  will  make  them  set  a  greater  value  on 
their  credit  themselves,  and  teach  them  to  be  the 
more  careful  to  preserve  the  good  opinion  of 
others.  Locke. 

If  we  act  by  several  broken  views,  and  will  not 
only  be  virtuous,  hut  wealthy,  popular,  and  every 
thing  that  has  a  value  set  upon  it  by  the  world,  we 
shall  live  and  die  in  misery.  Addison. 

Have  I  not  set  dt  nought  my  noble  birth, 
A  spotless  fame,  and  an  unblemish'd  race. 
The  peace  of  innocence,  and  pride  of  virtue? 
My  prodigality  has  given  thee  all. 

Rome's  Jane  Shore. 

Though  the  same  sun,  with  all-dilfustve  rays. 
Blush  in  the  rose  and  in  the  diamond  blaze, 
We  prize  the  stronger  effort  of  his  pow'r, 
And  always  set  the  gem  above  the  flow'r.  Pope. 

1 7.  To  stake  at  play. 

What  sad  disorders  play  begets! 
Desp'rate  and  mad,  at  length  ifie  sets 
Those  darts,  whose  points  make  gods  adore. 

Prior. 

1 8.  To  offer  a  wager  at  dice  to  another. 
Who  sets  me  else  ?  I'll  throw  at  all. 

^hakesp.  Pichard  II. 

19.  To  fix  in  metal. 

Think  so  vast  a  treasure  as  your  son 
Too  great  for  any  private  man's  possession  ; 
And  him  too  rich  a  jewel  to  be  set 
In  vulgar  metal  for  a  vulgar  use.  Dryden. 

He  may  learn  to  cut,  polish,  and  set  precious 
stones.  I  Locke. 

20.  To  embarrass ;  to  distress ;  to  perplex. 
[This  is  used,  I  think,  by  mistake,  for 
beset:  as,  Adam,  hard  beset,  replied. 
Milton.] 

Those  who  raise  popular  murmurs  and  discon- 
tents against  his  majesty's  government,  that  they 
find  so  very  few  and  so  very  improper  occasions 
for  them,  shew  how  hard  they  are  set  in  this  par- 
ticular, represent  the  bill  as  a  grievance. 

Addison. 

21 .  To  fix  in  an  artificial  manner,  so  as  to 
produce  a  particular  effect. 
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The  proud  have  laid  a  snare  for  me,  they  Lave 
set  gins.  Psalms. 

22.  To  apply  to  something,  as  a  thing  to 
be  done. 

Unto  thy  brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon 
usury,  that  the  Lord  may  bless  thee  in  all  that 
thou  settest  thine  hand  to.  Deuteronmy. 

With  whate'er  gall  thou  sett'st  thyself  to  writej 
Thy  inoffensive  satires  never  bite.  Dryden, 

23.  To  fix  the  eyes. 

1  will  set  mine  eyes  upon  them  for  good,  and 
brin;;  them  again  to  this  land.  Jer.  xxiv.  6. 

Joy  salutes  me  when  I  set  ^ 
My  blest  eyes  on  Amoret.  Waller. 

24.  To  offer  for  a  price. 

There  is  not  a  more  wicked  thing  than  a  covet- 
ous man ;  for  such  an  one  setteth  his  own  soul  to 
sale.  _  Ecclus.  x.  9, 

25.  To  place  in  order ;  to  frame. 

After  it  was  framed,  and  ready  to  be  set  toge- 
ther, he  was,  with  infinite  labour  and  charge,  car- 
ried by  land  with  camels  through  that  hot  and 
sandy  country.  Knollee. 

26.  To  station;  to  place. 

Ccenus  has  betray'd 
The  bitter  truths  that  our  loose  court  upbraid  : 
Your  friend  was  set  upon  you  for  a  spy. 
And  on  his  witness  you  are  doom'd  to  die. 

Dryden, 

27.  To  oppose. 

Will  3'ou  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's  ?  Shakesp, 

28.  To  bring  to  a  fine  edge :  as,  to  set  a 
razor. 

29.  To  point  out,  without  noise  or  dis- 
turbance :  as,  a  dog  sets  birds. 

30.  To  set  about.    To  apply  to. 

They  should  make  them  play-games,  or  endea- 
vour it,  and  set  themselves  about  it.  Locke. 

31.  To  set  against.    To  place  in  a  state 
of  enmity  or  opposition. 

The  king  of  Babylon  set  himself  against  Jerusa- 
lem. Ezek. 

The  devil  hath  reason  to  set  himself  o^ainst it: 
for  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  him  than  a  soul 
armed  with  prayer.  Duppa, 

There  should  be  such  a  being  as  assists  us 
against  our  worst  enemies,  and  comforts  us  under 
our  sharpest  sufferings,  when  all  other  things  set 
themselves  against  us.  Tillotson. 

32.  To  set  against.    To  oppose;  to  place 
in  rhetorical,  opposition. 

This  perishing  of  the  world  in  a  deluge  is  set 
against,  or  compared  with,  the  perishing  of  the 
world  in  the  conflagration. 

■  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

33.  To  set  apart.  To  neglect  for  a  season. 
They  highly  commended  his  forwardness,  and 

all  other  matters  for  that  time  set  apart.  Knolles. 

34.  To  set  aside.  To  omit  for  the  present. 

Set  jour  knighthood  and  your  soldiership  aside, 
and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that  you  lye  in  your 
throat.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

In  1585  followed  the  prosperous  expedition  of 
Drake  and  Carlile ;  in  the  which  I  set  ojide  the 
taking  of  St.  Jago  and  St.  Domingo,  as  surprizes 
rather  than  encounters.  Bacon. 

My  highest  interest  is  not  to  be  deceived  about 
these  matters  ;  therefore,  setting  aside  all  other 
considerations,  I  will  endeavour  to  know  the 
truth,  and  yield  to  that.  Tillotson. 

35.  To  set  aside.    To  reject. 

I'll  look  into  the  pretensions  of  each,  agd  shew 
upon  what  ground  it  is  that  I  embrace  that  of  the 
deluge,  and  set  aside  all  the  rest.  Woodw.  Nat.  Hist. 

No  longer  now  does  my  neglected  mind 
Its  wonted  stores  and  old  ideas  find : 
Fix'd  judgment  there  no  longer  does  abide. 
To  taste  tlie  true,  or  set  the  false  aside.  Prior. 

36.  To  set  aside.    To  abrogate ;  to  annul. 
Several  innovations,  made  to  the  detriment  of 

the  English  merchant,  are  now  entirely  set  aside. 

Addison. 

There  may  be 
Reasons  of  so  much  pow'r  and  cogent  force, 
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As  may  ev'n  set  aside  this  right  of  birth 

If  sons  have  rights,  j'et  fathers  have  'em  too. 

Rowe. 

He  shows  what  absurdities  follow  upon  such  a 
supposition ;  and  the  greater  those  absurdities  are, 
the  more  strongly  do  they  evince  the  falsity  of 
that  supposition  from  whence  they  flow,  and  con- 
sequently the  truth  of  the  doctruie  set  aside  by 
that  supposition.  Atterbmy. 
37.  To  set  by.  To  regard ;  to  esteem. 
David  behaved  himself  more  wisely  than  all,  so 
that  his  name  was  much  set  by.     1  Sam.  xviii.  30. 

)8.  To  set  by.  To  reject  or  omit  for  the 
present. 

You  shall  hardly  edify  me,  that  those  nations 
might  not,  by  the  law  of  nature,  have  been  sub- 
dued by  any  nation  that  had  not  policy  and  moral 
virtue ;  though  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  where- 
of we  shall  speak  in  the  proper  place,  were  set  by, 
and  not  made  part  of  the  case.  Bacon. 

J9.  To  set  down.  To  explain,  or  relate 
in  writing. 

They  have  set  down,  that  a  rose  set  by  garlick  is 
sweeter,  because  the  more  fetid  juice  goeth  into 
the  garlick.  Bacon. 

Some  rules  were  to  be  set  down  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army.  Clarendon. 

The  reasons  that  led  me  into  the  meaning  which 
prevailed  on  my  mind  are  set  down.  Locke. 

An  eminent  instance  of  this,  to  shew  what  use 
can  do,  I  shall  set  doum.  Locke. 

I  shall  set  down  an  account  of  a  discouse  1 
chanced  to  have  with  one  of  these  rural  statesmen. 

Addison. 

10.  To  set  down.  To  register  or  note  in 
any  book  or  paper ;  to  put  in  writing. 

Let  those  that  play  your  clowns  speak  no  more 
than  is  set  down  for  tliem.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Every  man,  careful  of  virtuous  conversation, 
studious  of  scripture,  and  given  unto  any  absti- 
nence in  diet,  was  set  down  in  his  calendar  of  sus- 
pected Priscilianists,  Hooker. 
Take 

One  half  of  my  commission,  and  set  down 

As  best  thou  art  experienc'd,  since  thou  know'st 

Thy  country's  strength  and  weakness. 

Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 
I  cannot  forbear  sttfing'  down  the  beautiful  de- 
scription Claudianhas  made  of  a  wild  beast,  new- 
ly brought  from  the  woods,  and  making  its  first 
appearance  in  a  full  amphitheatre.  Addison. 
[I.  To  set  down.    To  fix  on  a  resolve. 

Finding  him  so  resolutely  set  down,  that  he  was 
neither  by  fair  nor  foul  means,  but  only  by  force, 
to  be  removed  out  of  his  town,  he  inclosed  the 
same  round.  Knolles. 
12.  To  set  down.  To  fix ;  to  establish. 
This  law  we  may  name  eternal,  being  that  order 
which  God  before  all  others  hath  set  down  with 
himself,  for  himself  to  do  all  things  by.  Hooker. 
3.  To  set  forth.  To  pubUsh ;  to  pro- 
mulgate ;  to  make  appear. 

My  willing  love, 
The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear, 
Set  forth  in  your  pursuit.    Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

The  poems,  which  have  been  so  ill  set  forth  un- 
der his  name,  are  as  he  first  writ  them.  Waller. 
14.  To  set  forth.    To  raise;  to  send  out 
on  expeditions. 

Our  merchants,  to  their  great  charges,  set  forth 
fleets  to  descry  the  seas.  Abbot. 

The  Venetian  admiral  had  a  fleet  of  sixty  gal- 
lies,  set  forth  by  the  Venetians. 

Knolles' s  History  of  the  Turks. 
t5.  To  ^set  forth.   To  display ;  to  explain ; 
to  represent. 

As  for  words  to  set  forth  such  lewdness,  it  is  not 
hard  for  them  to  give  a  goodly  and  painted  shew 
thereunto,  borrowed  even  from  the  (  raises  proper 
to  virtue.  Spenser. 

Whereas  it  is  commonly  set  forth  green  or  yellow, 
it  is  inclining  to  white.     Browns  Vulgar  Li-rours. 

So  little  have  these  false  colours  dishonoured 
painting,  that  they  have  only  served  to  set  forth 
her  praise,  and  to  make  her  merit  further  known. 

Drydens  Dufresnoy. 
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46.  To  set  forth.  To  arrange ;  to  place 
in  order. 

Up  higher  to  the  plain,  where  we'll  set  forth 
In  best  appointment  all  our  regiments. 

Shakesp.  King  John. 

47.  To  set  forth.    To  show;  to  exhibit. 
To  render  our  errours  more  monstrous,  and 

what  unto  a  miracle  sets  forth  the  patience  of  God, 
he  hath  endeavoured  to  make  the  world  believe 
he  was  God  himself.  Brown 

To  set  forth  great  things  by  small.        _  Milton. 

The  two  humours,  of  a  cnearful  trust  in  provi- 
dence, and  a  suspicious  diffidence  of  it,  are  very 
well  set  forth  here  for  our  instruction.  L'Estrange. 

When  poor  Rutilus  spends  all  his  worth. 
In  hopes  o(  setting  one  good  dinner_/(>rt/i, 
'Tis  downright  madness.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

48.  To  set  forward.  To  advance ;  to  pro- 
mote. 

They  yield  that  reading  may  set  forward,  but 
not  begin,  the  work  of  salvation.  Hooker. 

Amongst  them  there  are  not  those  helps  which 
others  have,  to  set  them  fmoard  in  the  way  of  life. 

Hooker. 

In  the  external  form  of  religion,  such  things  as 
are  apparently,  or  can  be  sufficiently  proved,  ef- 
fectual, and  generally  fit  to  set  forward  godliness, 
either  as  betokening  the  greatness  of  God,  or  as 
beseeming  the  dignity  of  religion,  or  as  concurring 
with  celestial  impressions  in  the  minds  of  men, 
may  be  reverently  thought  of.  Hooker. 

They  mar  my  path,  they  set  forward  my  cala- 
mity. Job. 

Dung  or  chalk,  applied  seasonably  to  the  roots 
of  trees,  doth  set  them  forwards. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

49.  To  set  in.    To  put  in  a  way  to  begin. 

If  3-ou  please  to  assist  and  set  me  in,  1  will  re- 
collect myself.  Collier. 

50.  To  set  off.  To  decorate ;  to  recom- 
mend ;  to  adorn  ;  to  embellish.  It  an- 
swers to  the  French  relever. 

Like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground. 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault. 
Shall  shew  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes. 
Than  that  which  nath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

The  prince  put  thee  into  my  service  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  set  me  off.         Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Neglect  not  the  examples  of  those  that  have 
carried  themselves  ill  in  the  same  place  ;  not  to  set 
off' thyself  by  taxing  their  memory,  but  to  direct 
tnyself  what  to  avoid.  Bacon. 

"May  you  be  happy,  and  your  sorrows  past 
Set  nff^ those  joys  1  wish  may  ever  last.  Waller. 

The  figures  of  the  groupes  must  contrast  each 
other  by  their  several  positions  :  thus,  in  a  play, 
some  characters  must  be  raised  to  oppose  others, 
and  to  set  them  off.  Dryden. 

The  men,  whose  hearts  are  aimed  at,  are  the 
occasion  that  one  part  of  the  face  lies  under  a 
kind  of  disguise,  while  the  other  is  so  much  set  off 
and  adorned  by  the  owner.  Addison. 

Their  women  are  perfect  mistresses  in  shewing 
themselves  to  the  best  advantage  :  they  are  always 
gay  and  sprightly,  and  set  off  uie  worst  faces  with 
the  best  airs.  _  Addison. 

The  general  good  sense  and  worthiness  of  bis 
character,  makes  his  friends  observe  these  little 
singularities  as  foils,  that  rather  set  off  than  blemish 
hisgood  qualities.  Addison. 

The  work  will  never  take,  if  it  is  not  set  off' 
with  proper  scenes.  Addison. 

Claudian  sefs  off  his  description  of  the  eridanus 
with  all  the  poetical  stories.        Addison  on  Italy. 

51.  To  set  on  or  upon.  To  animate ;  to 
instigate ;  to  incite. 

You  had  either  never  attempted  this  change, 
set  on  with  hope ;  or  never  discovered  it,  stopt 
with  despair.  _  Sidney. 

He  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch  :  whereon  it  came 
That  1  was  cast ;  and  even  now  he  spake 
laco  set  him  on.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this. 

Shakesp. 
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Ba-uch  setteth  thee  on  against  us,  to  deliver  u» 
unto  the  Chaldeans.  Jer.  xliii.  3. 

He  should  be  thought  to  be  mad,  or  set  on  aud 
employed  by  his  own  or  the  malice  of  other  men 
to  abuse  the  duke.  Clarendon, 

In  opposition  sits 
Grim  death,  my  son  and  foe,  who  sefs  them  on. 

Milton. 

The  vengeance  of  God,  and  the  indignation  of 
men,  will  join  forces  agaiilst  an  insulting  baseness, 
when  backed  with  greatness,  and  set  on  by  misin- 
formation. South's  Sermons. 

The  skill  used  in  dressing  up  power,  will  serve 
only  to  give  a  greater  edge  to  man's  natural  ambi- 
tion :  what  can  this  do  but  set  men  on  the  more 
eagerly  to  scramble Locke. 

A  prince's  court  introduces  a  kind  of  luxury, 
that  sets  every  particular  person  upm  making  a 
higher  figure  than  is  consistent  with  his  revenue. 

Addison. 

52.  To  set  on  or  upon.  This  sense  may, 
perhaps,  be  rather  neutral.  To  attack  ; 
to  assault. 

There  you  missing  me,I  was  taken  up  by  pirates, 
who,  putting  me  under  board  prisoner,  presently 
set  upon  another  ship,  and,  maintaining  a  long 
fight,  in  the  end  put  them  all  to  the  sword. 

Sidney. 

Cassio  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the  dark : 
He's  almost  slain,  and  Rodcrigo  dead. 

Shakesp,  Othello. 
So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our  back. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
Alphonsus,  captain  of  another  of  the  gallies, 
suffering  his  men  to  straggle  too  far  into  the  land, 
was  set  upon  by  a  Turkisn  pirate,  and  taken. 

Knolles. 

Of  one  hundred  ships  there  came  scarce  thirty 
to  work  :  howheit  with  them,  and  such  as  came 
daily  in,  we  set  upon  them,  and  gave  them  the 
chace.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

If  I  had  been  set  upon  by  villains,  I  would  have 
redeemed  that  evil  by  this  which  I  now  suflTer. 

Taylor. 

When  once  I  am  set  upm,  'twill  be  too  late  to  be 
whetting  when  I  should  be  fighting.  L'Estrange. 

When  some  rival  power  invades  a  right. 
Flies  set  on  flies,  and  turtles  turtles  fieht. 

Garth  s  Dispensary, 

53.  To  set  on.    To  employ  as  in  a  task. 
Set  on  thy  wife  t'  observe.        Shakesp.  Othello 

54.  To  set  on  or  vpon.  To  fix  the  atten- 
tion; to  determine  to  any  thing  with 
settled  and  full  resolution. 

It  becomes  a  true  lover  to  have  your  heart  more 
set  upon  her  good  than  your  own,  and  to  bear  a 
tenderer  respect  to  her  honour  than  your  satis- 
faction. Sidney, 
bb.  To  set  out.    To  assign  ;  to  allot. 

The  rest,  unable  to  serve  any  longer,  or  willing 
to  fall  to  thrift,  should  be  placed  in  part  of  the 
lands  by  them  won,  at  better  rate  than  others  to 
whom  the  same  Shall  be  set  out.  Spenser. 

The  squaring  of  a  man's  thoughts  to  the  lot 
that  providence  has  set  out  for  him,  is  a  blessing. 

L'Estrange. 

56.  To  set  out.    To  publish. 

I  will  use  no  other  authority  than  that  excellent 
proclamation  set  out  by  the  kins  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  and  annexed  before  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Baeon. 

If  all  should  be  set  out  to  the  world  by  an  angry 
whig,  the  consequence  must  be  a  confinement  of 
our  friend  for  some  months  more  to  his  garret. 

Swift. 

57.  To  set  out.  To  mark  by  boundaries 
or  distinctions  of  space. 

Time  and  place,  taken  thus  for  determinate 
portions  of  those  infinite  abysses  of  space  and  du- 
ration, set  out,  or  supposed  to  be  distinguished, 
from  the  rest  by  known  boundaries,  have  each  a 
two-fold  acceptation.  Locke. 

58.  To  set  out.    To  adorn ;  to  embellish. 

An  ugly  woman,  in  a  rich  habit  set  out  with 
jewels,  nothing  can  become,  Dryden. 
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59.  To  set  out.    To  raise ;  to  equip. 

The  Venetians  pretend  tliey  could  sft  out,  in 
case  of  ereat  necessity',  thirty  men  of  war,  a  hun- 
dred gallies,  and  ten  galeasses.    Addison  on  Italy. 

60.  To  set  out.    To  show  :  to  display ;  to 
recommend. 

Barbarossa,  in  his  discourses  concerning  the 
conquest  of  Africk,  set  him  out  as  a  most  fit  instru- 
ment for  subduing  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  Knollcs. 

I  could  set  out  that  best  side  of  Luther,  wliich 
our  author,  in  the  picture  he  has  given  us  of  him, 
lias  thrown  into  sliade,  that  he  might  place  a  sup- 
posed deformity  more  in  view.  Atterbury. 

6J  •  To  set  out.    To  show  ;  to  prove. 

Those  very  reasons  set  out  how  heinous  his  sin 
was.  Atterbi{Ty. 

62.  To  set  up.     To  erect ;  to  establish 
newly. 

There  are  many  excelleni  institutions  of  charity 
lately  set  up,  and  which  deserve  all  manner  of  en- 
couragement, particularly  those  which  relate  to 
the  careful  and  pious  education  of  poor  children. 

Atterbury's  Sermons. 

63.  To  enable  to  commence  a  new  busi- 
ness. 

Who  could  not  win  the  mistress,  woo'd  the  maid. 
Set  up  themselves,  and  drove  a  sep'rate  trade.  Pope. 
64'  To  set  up.    To  build ;  to  erect. 

Their  ancient  habitations  they  neglect. 
And  set  up  new :  then,  if  the  echo  like  not 
la  such  a  room,  they  pluck  down  those. 

Ben  Jonson's  Cataline. 

Jacob  took  the  stone  that  he  had  for  his  pillow, 
and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar.  Genesis,  xxviii.  18. 

Such  delight  hath  God  in  men 
Obedient  to  his  will,  that  he  vouchsafes 
Among  them  to  set  up  his  tabernacle. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Images  were  not  set  itp  or  worshipped  aniong 
the  heathens,  because  they  supposed  the  gods  to 
be  like  them.  Stillingfleet. 

Statues  were  set  up  to  all  those  who  had  made 
themselves  eminent  for  any  noble  action.  Dryden. 

I  sliall  shew  yoa  how  to  set  up  a  forge,  and  what 
tools  you  must  use.         Moxon's  Mec/i.  Exercises. 

Patrons,  who  sneak  from  living  worth  to  dead, 
Withhold  the  pension,  and  set  up  the  head.  Pope. 

65.  To  set  up.    To  raise  ;  to  exalt ;  to  put 
in  power. 

He  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if 
knowledge  could  be  set  uj)  against  mortality. 

Shakesp. 

I'll  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of 
Saul,  and  set  up  the  throne  of  David  over  Israel. 

2  Sam.  iii.  10. 

Of  those  that  lead  these  parties,  if  you  could 
take  oS  the  major  number,  the  lesser  would  go- 
vern ;  nay,  if  you  could  take  off  all,  they  would 
set  up  one,  and  follow  him.  Suckling. 

Homer  took  all  occasions  of  setting  up  his  own 
countrymen,  the  Grecians,  and  of  undervaluing 
the  Trojan  chiefs.  Dryden. 

66.  To  establish ;  to  appoint ;  to  fix. 
Whatever  practical  rule  is  generally  broken,  it 

cannot  be  supposed  innate  ;  it  being  impossible 
that  men  sliould,  without  shame  or  fear,  serenely 
break  a  rule  which  they  could  not  but  evidently 
know  that  God  had  set  t(p.  Locke. 

67.  To  set  up.    To  place  in  view. 

He  hath  taken  me  by  my  neck,  shaken  me  to 
pieces,  and  set  me  up  for  his  mark.     Job,  xvi.  12. 

Scarecrows  are  set  up  to  keep  birds  from  corn 
and  fruit.  Bacon. 

Thy  father's  merit  sets  thee  up  to  view. 
And  shows  thee  in  the  fairest  point  of  light, 
To  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  faults  conspicuous. 

Addison. 

68.  To  set  up.    To  place  in  repose ;  to 
fix ;  to  rest. 

Whilst  we  set  up  our  hopes  here,  we  do  not  so 
seriously,  as  we  ought,  consider  that  God  hajoro- 
vided  another  and  better  place  for  us.  Wake. 

69.  To  set  up.    To  raise  by  the  voice. 
My  right  eye  itches,  some  good  luck  is  near ; 

Perhaps  my  Amaryllis  may  appear ; 

I'll  set  up  Such  a  note  as  she  shall  hear.  Dryden. 
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70.  To  set  up.  To  advance ;  to  proposfe 
to  reception. 

The  authors  that  set  up  this  opinion  were  not 
themselves,5atisfied  with  it. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

71.  To  set  up.  To  raise  to  a  sufficient 
fortune ;  to  set  up  a  trade ;  to  set  up  a 
trader. 

In  a  soldier's  life  there's  honour  to  be  got ;  and 
one  lucky  hit  sets  up  a  man  for  ever.  L'Estrange. 

72  •  This  is  one  of  the  words  that  can 
hardly  be  explained  otherwise  than  by 
various  and  multiplied  exemplification. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  referred  to  any  ra- 
dical or  primitive  notion ;  it  very  fre- 
quently includes  the  idea  of  a  change 
made  in  the  state  of  the  subject,  with 
some  degree  of  continuance  in  the  state 
superinduced. 

To  Set.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fall  below  the  horizon,  as  the  sun 
at  evening. 

The  sun  was  set.  Genesis,  xxviii.  11. 

Whereas  the  setting  of  the  pleiades  and  seven 
stars  is  designed  the  term  of  autumn  and  tlie  be- 
ginning of  winter,  unto  some  latitudes  the  stars  do 
never  set.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

That  su-n  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stars 
Gave  a  dim  light  to  violence  and  wars.  Waller. 

Now  the  latter  watch  of  wasting  night, 
And  setting  stars,  to  kindly  rest  invite. 

Dryden's  jEneid. 

Not  thicker  billows  beat  the  Ly  bian  main. 
When  pale  Orion  sets  in  wintry  rain, 
Than  stand  these  troops.  Dryden's  ^neid. 

My  eyes  no  object  meet 
But  distant  skies  that  in  the  ocean  set. 

Dryden's  Indian  Emperw. 

The  Julian  eagles  here  their  wings  display, 
And  there  like  setting  stars  the  Decii  lay.  Garth. 

2.  To  be  fixed  hard. 

A  gathering  and  serring  of  the  spirits  together 
to  resist,  maketh  the  teeth  to  set  hard  one  against 
another.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  extinguished  or  darkened,  as  the 
sun  at  night. 

Ahijah  could  not  see ;  for  his  eyes  were  set,  by 
reason  of  his  age.  1  Kings,  xiv.  4. 

4.  To  fit  musick  to  words. 

That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune, 
Give  me  a  note  :  your  ladyship  can  set, 
—As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible. 

Shakesp. 

5.  To  become  not  fluid ;  to  concrete. 

That  fluid  substance  in  a  few  minutes  begins 
to  set,  as  the  tradesmen  speak  ;  that  is,  to  ex- 
change its  fluidity  for  firmness.      '  Boyle. 

6.  To  begin  a  journey. 

So  let  him  land, 
And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 
On  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  thou  shall  set  for- 
ward. 

On  Thursday  we  ourselves  will  march.  Shakesp. 

The  king  Is  set  from  London,  and  the  scene 
Is  now  transported  to  Southampton. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

7.  To  put  one's  self  into  any  state  or  pos- 
ture of  removal. 

The  faithless  pirate  soon  will  set  to  sea, 
And  bear  the  royal  virgin  far  away.  Dryden. 

When  sets  he  forward  ? 
—He  is  near  at  hand.     Dryden's  Indian  Emperor. 

He,  with  forty  of  his  gallies,  in  inost  warlike 
manner  appointed,  set  forward  with  Solyman's 
ambassador  towards  Constantinople. 

Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks. 

8.  To  catch  birds  with  a  dog  that  sets 
them,  that  is,  lies  down  and  points 
them  out ;  and  with  a  large  net. 

When  I  go  a-hawking  or  setting,  1  tliink  myself 
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beholden  to  him  that  assures  me,  that  in  such  a 
field  there  is  a  covey  of  partridges.  BoyU. 

9.  To  plant,  not  sow. 

In  gard'ning  ne'er  this  rule  forget. 
To  sow  dry,  and  set  wet.  Old  Proverb. 

10.  It  is  commonly  used  in  conversation 
for  sit,  which,  though  undoubtedly  bar- 
barous, is  sometimes  found  in  authors.  ■ 

If  they  set  down  before 's,  'fore  they  remove 
Bring  up  your  array.  Shakesp. 

11.  To  apply  one's  self. 

If  he  sets  industriously  and  sincerely  to  perform 
the  commands  of  Christ,  he  can  have  no  ground 
of  doubting  but  it  shall  prove  successful  to  him. 

Hammond. 

12.  To  set  about.    To  fall  to  ;  to  begin. 

We  find  it  most  hard  to  convince  them,  that  it 
is  necessary  now,  at  this  ver3'  present,  to  setaiiout 
it :  we  are  thought  a  little  too  hot  and  hasty, 
when  we  press  wicked  men  to  leave  their  sins  to- 
day, as  long  as  they  have  so  much  time  before 
them  to  do  it  in.  Calamys  Sermom 

How  preposterous  is  it,  never  to  set  about  works 
of  charity,  whilst  we  ourselves  can  see  them  per- 
formed ?  Atterbury. 

13.  To  set  in.  To  become  settled  in  a 
particular  state. 

When  the  weather  was  set  in  to  be  very  bad,  1 
have  taken  a  whole  day's  journey  to  see  a  gallery 
furnished  hy  great  masters.      Addison's  Spectator, 

As  November  set  in  with  keen  frosts,  so  they 
continued  through  the  whole  of  that  month,  with- 
out any  other  alteration  than  freezing  with  more 
or  less  severity ,  as  the  winds  changed. E(/is'sFffyage. 

A  storm  accordingly  happened  the  following 
day  ;  for  a  southern  monsoon  began  to  set  in. 

Gulliver's  Travels. 

14.  To  set  on  or  upon.  To  begin  a  march, 
journey,  or  enterprise. 

Be 't  your  charge 
To  see  perform'd  the  tenor  of  our  word  : 
Set  on.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

He  that  would  seriously  set  upon  the  search  of 
truth,  ought  to  prepare  his  mind  with  a  love  of  it. 

Locke. 

The  understanding  would  presently  obtain  the 
knowledge  it  is  about,  and  then  set  Jipon  some  new 
inquiry.  Locke. 

15.  To  set  on.    To  make  an  attack. 

Hence  every  leader  to  his  charge  ; 
For  on  their  answer  we  will  set  on  them.  Sh.  H.  IV 

16.  To  set  out.    To  have  beginning. 

If  any  invisible  casualty  there  be,  it  is  question- 
able whether  its  activity  only  set  out  at  our  na- 
tivity, and  began  not  rather  in  the  womb. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours, 

17.  To  set  out.  To  begin  a  journey,  or 
course. 

At  their  setting  out  they  must  have  their  com- 
mission from  the  king.  Bacon, 

I  shall  put  you  in  mind  where  you  promised  to 
set  out,  or  begin  your  first  stage.  Hammond. 

Me  thou  tliiiik'st  not  slow. 
Who  since  the  morning-hour  set  out  from  heav'n, 
Where  God  resides,  and  ere  raid-day  arriv'd 
In  Eden.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

My  soul  then  raov'd  the  quicker  pace  ; 
Yours  first  set  out,  mine  reach'd  her  in  the  race. 

Dryden. 

These  doctrines,  laid  down  for  foundations  of 
any  science,  were  called  principles,  as  the  begin- 
nings from  which  we  must  set  out,  and  look  no 
faFtfier  backwards.  Locke. 

He  that  sets  out  upon  weak  legs,  will  not  only 
go  farher,  but  grow  stronger  too,  than  one  who 
with  firm  limbs  only  sits  still.  Locke. 

For  these  reasons  I  shall  set  out  for  London  to- 
morrow. Addison. 

Look  no  more  on  man  in  the  first  stage  of  his 
existence,  in  his  setting  out-for  eternity.  Addistn. 

Tlie  dazzling  lustre  to  abate. 
He  set  not  out  in  all  his  pomp  and  state. 
Clad  in  the  mildest  lightning,  Adduen. 

If  we  slacken  our  arms,  and  drop  our  oars,  we 
shall  be  hurried  back  to  the  place  from  whencs 
we  first  set  out.  AdSsan. 
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8.  To  set  out.    To  begin  the  world. 
He,  at  his  first  setting  out,  threw  himself  into 

court.  Addison. 

Eugenic  set  out  from  the  same  university,  and 
about  the  same  time,  witli  Corusodes.  Sioift. 

9.  To  set  to.    To  apply  himself  to. 

I  may  appeal  to  some,  who  have  made  this  their 
business,  whether  it  go  not  against  the  Iiair  with 
tbem  to  set  to  any  thing  else.    Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

[).  To  set  up.    To  begin  a  trade  openly. 

We  have  stock  enough  to  set  np  witli,  capable 
of  infinite  advancement,  and  yet  no  less  cajjable 
of  total  decay.  Decay  (f  Piety. 

A  man  of  a  clear  reputation,  though  his  bark  be 
split,  yet  he  saves  his  cargo  ;  has  something  left 
towards  setting  up  again,  and  so  is  in  capacity  of 
receiving  benefit  not  only  from  his  own  industry, 
but  the  friendship  of  others.      Gov.  of  ' the  Tongue. 

This  habit  of  writing  and  discoursing  was  ac- 
quired during  ray  apprenticeship  hi  London,  and 
a  long  residence  there  after  I  had  set  up  for  myself. 

Swift. 

\,  To  set  up.  To  begin  a  scheme  of  life, 

Eumenes,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  setting 
up  for  himself  after  the  death  of  his  master,  per- 
suaded his  principal  officers  to  lend  him  great 
sums ;  after  which  they  were  forced  to  follow  him 
for  their  own  security.  Arbuthnot. 

A  severe  treatment  might  tempt  them  to  set  up 
For  a  republick.  "  Addison  on  Italy. 

!.  To  set  up.    To  profess  publickly. 

Scow'ring  the  watch  grows  out-of-fashion  wit ; 
Now  we  set  up  for  tilting  in  the  pit.  Dryden. 

Can  Polyphemus,  or  Antiphates, 
Who  gorge  themselves  with  man. 
Setup  to  teach  humanity,  and  give. 
By  their  example,  rules  for  us  to  lire  ?  Dryd,  Juv. 

Those  who  have  once  made  their  court  to  those 
nistresses  without  portions,  the  Muses,  are  never 
ike  to  set  up  for  fortunes.  Pope. 

It  is  found  by  experience,  that  those  men,  who 
let  up  for  morality  without  regard  to  religion,  are 
jenerally  but  virtuous  in  part.  Swift, 

ST.  part.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Regu- 
lar ;  not  lax  ;  made  in  consequence  of 
some  formal  rule. 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech, 
!bld  little  bless'd  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace. 

Sliakesp.  Othello. 
Th'  indictment  of  the  good  Lord  Hastings 
[n  a  set  hand  fairly  is  ingross'd.  Shak.  Richard  III. 

He  would  not  perform  that  service  by  the 
lazard  of  one  set  battle,  but  by  dallying  olF  the 
ime.  Knolles. 

Set  speeches,  and  a  formal  tale, 
iVith  none  but  statesmen  and  grave  fools  prevail. 

Dryden. 

In  ten  set  battles  have  we  driv'n  back 
rhese  heathen  Saxons,  and  regain'd  our  earth. 

Dryden. 

What  we  hear  in  conversation  has  this  general 
idvantage  over  set  discourses,  that  in  the  latter  we 
ire  apt  to  attend  more  to  the  beauty  and  elegance 
if  the  composure  than  to  the  matter  delivered. 

Rogers. 

T.  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

A  number  of  things  suited  to  each 
3ther ;  things  considered  as  related  to 
sach  other ;  a  number  of  things  of  which 
me  cannot  conveniently  be  separated 
Tom  the  rest. 

Sensations  and  passions  seem  to  depend  upon  a 
)articular  set  of  motions.  Collier. 

All  corpuscles  of  the  same  set  or  kind  agree  in 
very  thing  Woodward. 

'Tis  not  a  set  of  features  or  complexion, 
?he  tincture  of  a  skin,  that  I  admire.  Addiso7i. 

I  shall  here  lay  together  a  new  set  of  remarks, 
;nd  observe  the  artifices  of  our  enemies  to  raise 
uch  prejudices.  Addison. 

Horaer  introduced  that  monstrous  character,  to 
how  the  marvellous,  and  paint  it  in  a  new  set  of 
olours.  Broome. 
He  must  change  his  comrades  ; 

In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round, 

There  must  another  set  be  found.  Swift. 
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riiey  refer  to  those  criticks  who  are  partial  to 
some  particular  set  of  writers  to  the  prejudice  of 
others.  Pope. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  man,  nor  set  of  men,  upon 
earth,  wluise  sentiments  1  entirely  follow.  li'atfs. 

2.  Any  thing  not  sown,  but  put  in  a  state 
of  some  growth  into  the  ground. 

'Tis  rais'd  by  sets  or  berries,  like  white  thorn, 
and  lies  the  same  time  in  the  ground. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry 

3.  The  apparent  fall  of  the  sun,  or  other 
bodies  of  heaven,  below  the  horizon. 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set ; 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car. 
Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

When  the  battle 's  lost  and  won. 
— 'I'liat  will  be  ere  set  of  sun.      Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Before  set  of  sun  that  day,  I  hope  to  reach  my 
winter  quarters.  Atterbury  to  Pope. 

4.  A  wager  at  dice. 

That  was  but  civil  war,  an  equal  set. 
Where  piles  with  piles,  and  eagles  eagles  fiyht. 

Dryden. 

5.  A  game. 

Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game. 
To  win  this  easy  match  play'd  for  a  crown.' 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set? 

Shakesp. 

When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  these  balls. 
We  will,  in  France,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 
Seta'ceous,  adj.  [seta,  Lat.]  Bristly;  set 
with  strong  hairs  ;  consisting  of  strong 
hairs. 

The  parent  insect,  with  its  stiff  setaceous  tail, 
terebrates  the  rib  of  the  leaf  wlien  tender,  and 
makes  way  for  its  egg  into  the  very  pith.  Derham. 

Se'tfoil,  n.  s.  \tormcntilia,Lat.'\  An  herb. 

Se'ton,  n.  s.  [seton,  Fr.  from  seta,  Lat.] 
A  seton  is  made  when  the  skin  is  taken  up  with 
a  needle,  and  the  wound  kept  open  by  a  twist  of 
silk  or  hair,  that  humours  ma3'  vent  themselves. 
Farriers  call  this  operation  in  cattle  rowelling. 

Q.uincy. 

I  made  a  seton  to  give  a  vent  to  the  humour. 

Wiseman. 

Sette'e.  n.  s.    A  large  long  seat  with  a 

back  to  it. 
St  TTER.  n.  s.    [from  set."] 

1 .  One  who  sets. 

When  he  was  gone  I  cast  this  book  away :  1 
could  not  look  upon  it  but  with  weeping  eyes,  in 
remembering  him  who  was  the  only  setter  on  to 
do  it.  Ascham. 

Shameless  Warwick,  peace  ! 
Proud  setter  up  and  puller  down  of  kings ! 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods. 

Acts,  xvii. 

2.  A  dog  who  beats  the  field,  and  points 
the  bird  for  the  sportsmen. 

3.  A  man  who  performs  the  office  of  a 
setting  dog,  or  finds  out  persons  to  be 
plundered. 

Another  set  of  men  are  the  devil's  setters,  who 
continually  beat  their  brains  how  to  draw  in  some 
innocent  unguarded  heir  into  their  hellish  net, 
learning  his  humour,  prj'ing  into  his  circum- 
stances, and  observing  his  weak  side.  South. 

Se'ttervitort.  n.  s.  An  herb ;  a  species 
of  hellebore. 

Setting  Dog.  n.  s.  [cnne  sentaccMone, 
Ital.  setting  and  dog.l  A  dog  taught 
to  find  game,  and  point  it  out  to  the 
sportsman. 

Will  obliges  young  heirs  with  a  setting  dog  he 
has  made  himself.  Addison. 

SETTLE,  n.  s.  [yczol.  Sax.]  A  seat ; 
a  bench  ;  something  to  sit  on. 
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From  the  bottom  to  the  lower  se(i/e  shall  be  two 
cubits.  Ezek.  xliii.  14. 

The  man,  their  hearty  welcome  first  express'd, 
A  common  settle  drew  for  either  guest, 
Inviting  each  his  weary  limbs  to  rest.  Dryden, 

To  Settle,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  place  in  any  certain  state  after  a 
time  of  fluctuation  or  disturbance. 

I  will  settle  you  after  your  old  estates,  and  will 
do  better  unto  you  than  at  your  beginnings. 

Ezek.  xxxvi.  11. 

In  hope  to  find 
Better  abode,  and  my  afflicted  powers 
To  settle  here.  Milton. 

2.  To  fix  in  any  way  of  life. 

The  father  thought  the  time  drew  on 
Of  settling  in  the  wsrld  his  only  son.  Dryden, 

3.  To  fix  in  any  place. 

Settled  in  his  face  I  see 
Sad  resolution.  Milton. 

4.  To  establish ;  to  confirm. 
Justice  submitted  to  what  Abra  pleas'd  : 

Her  will  alone  could  settle  or  revoke. 

And  law  was  fix'd  by  what  she  latest  spoke. 

Prior. 

5.  To  determine ;  to  afliirm ;  to  free  from 
ambiguity. 

This  exactness  will  he  troublesome,  and  there- 
fore men  will  think  they  may  he  excused  from 
settling  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  so  pre- 
cisely in  their  minds.  Locke. 

Medals  give  a  very  great  light  to  history,  in 
confirming  such  passages  as  are  true  in  old  authors, 
and  settling  such  as  are  told  after  different  man- 
ners. Addison. 

6.  To  fix ;  to  make  certain  or  unchange- 
able. 

His  banish'd  gods  restor'd  to  rites  divine. 
And  settled  sure  succession  in  his  line. 

Dryden's  JEneid, 
This,  by  a  settled  habit  in  things  whereof  we 
have  frequent  experience,  is  performed  so  quick, 
that  we  take  that  for  the  perception  of  our  sensa- 
tion, which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our  judgment. 

Locke. 

If  you  will  not  take  some  care  to  settle  our  lan- 
guage, and  put  it  into  a  state  of  continuance,  your 
memory  shall  not  be  preserved  above  an  hundred 
years,  further  than  by  imperfect  tradition.  Swift. 

7.  To  fix ;  not  to  suffer  to  continue  doubt- 
ful in  opinion,  or  desultory  and  waver- 
ing in  conduct. 

A  pamphlet  that  talks  of  slavery,  France,  and 
the  Pretender;  they  desire  no  more  :  it  will  settle 
the  wavering,  and  confirm  the  doubtful.  Swft. 

8.  To  make  close  or  compact. 

Cover  ant-hills  up,  that  the  rain  may  settle  the 
turf  before  the  spring.         Mi>rt!me7''s  Husbandry. 

9.  To  fix  unalienably  by  legal  sanctions. 
I  have  given  him  the  parsonage  of  the  parish, 

and,  because  I  know  his  value,  have  settled  upon 
him  a  good  annuity  for  life.     Addison's  Spectator. 

10.  To  fix  inseparably. 

Exalt  your  passion  by  directing  and  settling  it 
upon  an  object,  the  due  contemplation  of  whose 
loveliness  may  cure  perfectly  all  hurts  received 
from  mortal  beauty.  Boyle. 

1 1 .  To  affect,  so  as  that  the  dregs  or  im- 
purities sink  to  the  bottom. 

So  do  the  winds  and  thunders  cleanse  the  air; 
So  working  seas  setfZe  and  purge  the  wine.  Davies. 

12.  To  compose ;  to  put  into  a  state  of 
calmness. 

When  thou  art  settling  thyself  to  thy  devotions, 
imagine  thou  hearest  thy  Saviour  calling  to  thee, 
as  he  did  to  Martha,  Why  art  thou  so  careful  ? 

Duppa. 

To  Settle,  v.  n.  , 
1.  To  subside  ;  to  sink   quite  to  the  bot- 
tom and  repose  there. 

That  country  became  a  gained  ground  by  the 
mud  brought  down  by  the  Nilus,  which  settled  by 
degrees  into  a  firm  land.     Brovm's  Vulg.  Errorirs. 
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2.  To  lose  motion  oi-  fermentation ;  to  de- 
posit faeces  at  the  bottom. 

Your  fury  then  boil'd  upward  to  a  foam  ; 
But,  since  this  message  came,  yoa  sink  and  settle, 
As  if  cold  water  had  been  pour'd  upon  yon. Dryd. 

A  government,  upon  sucli  occasions,  is  always 
thick  before  it  settles.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

3.  To  fix  one's  self ;  to  establish  a  resi- 
dence. 

The  Spinetas,  descended  from  the  Pelesgi, 
settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Po.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  choose  a  method  of  hfe ;  to  establish 
a  domestick  state. 

As  people  marry  now,  and  settle. 
Fierce  love  abates  his  usual  mettle ; 
Worldly  desires,  and  household  cares, 
Disturb  the  godhead's  soft  alFairs.  Prior. 

5.  To  become  fixed  so  as  not  to  change. 

The  wind  came  about  and  settled  in  the  west,  so 
as  we  could  make  no  way.  Bacon. 

6.  To  quit  an  irregular  and  desultory  for 
a  methodical  life. 

7.  To  take  any  lasting  state. 

According  to  laws  established  by  the  divine 
wisdom,  it  was  wrought  by  degrees  from  one 
form  into  another,  till  it  settled  at  length  into  an 
habitable  earth.  Burnet. 

Chyle,  before  it  circulates  witli  the  blood,  is 
whitish :  by  the  force  of  the  circulation  it  runs 
through  all  the  intermediate  colours,  till  it  settles 
in  an  intense  red.  Arbuthnot. 

8.  To  rest ;  to  repose. 

When  time  hath  worn  out  their  natural  vanity, 
and  taught  them  discretion,  their  fondness  settles 
on  its  proper  object.  Spectator. 

Warm'd  in  the  brahi  the  brazen  weapon  lies. 
And  shades  eternal  settle  o'er  his  eyes.  Pope. 

9.  To  grow  calm. 

Till  the  fury  of  his  highness  Stttle, 
Come  not  before  him.        Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

10.  To  make  a  jointure  for  a  wife. 

He  sighs  with  most  success  that  sett/es  well. Gartft. 

1 1 .  To  contract. 

One  part  being  moist,  and  the  other  dry,  occa- 
sions its  settling  more  in  one  place  than  another, 
which  causes  cracks  and  settlings  in  the  wall. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Se'ttledness.  n.  [from  setlle.'\  The 
state  of  being  settled  ;  confirmed  state. 

What  one  party  thought  to  rivet  to  a  settledness 
by  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  Scots,  that 
the  other  rejects  and  contemns.        King  Charles, 

Se'ttlement.  n.  s.    [from  settle.] 

1.  The  act  of  settling  ;  the  state  of  being 
settled. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  possession  by  legal 
sanction. 

My  flocks, my  fields, mywoods, my  pastures  take. 
With  settlement  as  good  as  law  can  make.  Dryden. 

3.  A  jointure  granted  to  a  wife. 

Strephon  sigh'd  so  loud  and  strongs , 
JJe  b\ev/ a.  settlement  along  ;  <• 
And  bravely  drove  his  rivals  down 
With  coach  and  six,  and  house  in  town.  Swift. 

4.  Subsidence  ;  dregs. 

Fullers  earth  left  a  thick  settlement. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry 

5.  Act  of  quitting  a  roving  for  a  domes- 
tick  and  methodical  life. 

Every  man  living  has  a  design  in  his  head  upon 
wealth,  power,  or  settlement  in  the  world.  L'Estr. 

6.  A  colony ;  a  place  where  a  colony  is 
established. 

Se'twal.  n.  s,  [Valeriana,  Lat.]  An 
herb.  Diet 

SE'VEN.  adj.    [j-eopon,  Sax.] 

1 .  Four  and  three ;  one  more  than  six.  It 
is  commonly  used  in  poetry  as  one  syL 
lable. 
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Let  ev'ry  man  be  master  of  his  time 
'Till  seven  at  night.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shult  take  to  thee  by 
sevens.  Genesis. 

Pharmis,  king  of  the  Medes,  it  is  said,  he 
overthrew  and  cruelly  murdered,  with  his  seven 
children.  Raleigh. 

Sev'n  bullocks,  yet  unyok'd,  for  Phctbus  chuse ; 
And  for  Diana  sev'n  unspotted  ewts.    Dryd.  JEn 
Se'venfold.  adj.  [seven  and  fold.]  Re- 
peated seven  times  ;  having  seven  dou- 
bles ;  increased  seven  times. 

Upon  this  dreadful  beast  with  sevenfold  head 
He  set  the  false  Duessa,  for  more  awe  and  dread. 

Fairy  Queen. 

The  sevenfold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  kee'p 
The  battery  from  my  heart.   Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

Not  for  that  silly  old  morality. 
That,  as  these  links  were  knit,  our  loves  should  be. 
Mourn  I,  that  I  thy  sevenfold  chain  have  lost, 
Nor  for  the  luck's  sake,  but  the  bitter  cost.  Donne. 

What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  those  grim  fires, 
Awak'd ,  should  blow  them  into  sevenfold  rage.Mi/t. 

Fair  queen. 
Who  sway'st  the  sceptre  of  the  Pliarian  isle. 
And  sev'nfold  falls  of  disemboguing  Nile.  Drifden. 

Se'venfold.  adv.  In  the  proportion  of 
seven  to  one. 

Whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  be 
taken  on  him  sevenfold.  Genesis,  \v.  15. 

Wrath  meet  thy  flight  sevenfold.  Mdton. 
Se'vennight.  n.  s.    [seven  and  night.'] 

1 .  A  week ;  the  time  from  one  day  of  the 
week  to  the  next  day  of  the  same  deno- 
mination preceding  or  following ;  a  week 
numbered  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  old  northern  nations,  as  in  fort- 
night. 

Rome  was  either  more  grateful  to  the  be 
holders,  or  more  noble  in  itself,  than  justs  with 
the  sword  and  lance,  maintained  for  a  sevenmght 
together.  Sidney. 

lago's  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts 
A  se'nnight's  speed.  Shakes]).  Othello. 

Shining  woods,  laid  in  a  dry  room,  within  a  se- 
vennight  lost  their  shining.        Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  We  use  still  the  word  sevennight  or 
se'nnight  in  computing  time:  as,  it  hap- 
pened on  Monday  was  sevennight,  that 

►  is,  on  the  Monday  before  last  Monday ; 
it  will  be  done  on  Monday  sevennight, 
that  is,  on  the  Monday  after  next  Mon- 
day. 

This  comes  from  one  of  those  untuckered  ladies, 
whom  you  were  so  sharp  upon  on  Monday  was 
sennight.  Addison. 
Se'venscore.  adj.  [seven  and  score.] 
Seven  times  twenty;  an  hundred  and 
forty. 

The  old  countess  of  Desmond,  who  lived  till 
she  was  sevenscme  years  old,  did  dentize  twice  or 
tlirice  ;  casting  her  old  teeth,  and  others  coming 
in  their  place.  Bacon. 
Se'venteen.  adj.     [j-eopontyne.  Sax.] 

Seven  and  ten ;  seven  added  to  ten. 
Se'venteenth.       [peoj-onreoSa,  Sax.] 
The  seventh  after  the  tenth ;  the  ordinal 
of  seventeen. 

In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  the 
second  month,  the  seventeenth  day,  were  all  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up.  Gen.  vii.  11. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  was  perfected  by  the 
king  in  the  sfuenteenj/i  year  of  his  reign.Ju(i°:e  Hale. 
Se'venth.  adj.    [peopo^a,  Sax.] 
1.  The  ordinal  of  seven  ;  the  first  after  the 
sixth. 

The  child  born  in  the  seventh  month  doth  com- 
monly well.  Bacon. 

Thy  air  is  like  the  first : 
A  third  is  like  the  former.    Filthy  hags  ! 
Why  do  you  shew  me  this  '  A  fourth  r  Start,  eye  ! 
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What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  th'crack  of  doom? 

Another  yet?  A  seventh!  I'll  see_  no  more.  Shak. 
So  Pharaoh,  or  some  greater  king  than  he, 

Provided  for  the  seventh  necessity  : 

Taught  from  above  his  magazines  to  frame ; 

That  famine  was  prevented  ere  it  came.  Dryden. 
2.  Containing  one  part  in  seven. 
Se'venthly,  adv.    [from  seventh.]  In 

the  seventh  place  :  an  ordinal  adverb. 
Seventhly,  living  bodies  have  sense,  which  plants 

have  not.  Bacon. 

Se'ventieth.  a*?/,    [from  seventy.]  The 
tenth,  seven  times  repeated ;  the  ordinal 
of  seventy. 
Se'venty.  adj.    [hanbpeopontij,  Sax.] 
Seven  times  ten. 

Worthy  Marcius, 
Had  we  no  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all, 
From  twelve  to  seventy.  Shakesp.  Ccrriolantis, 

We  call  not  that  death  immature,  if  a  man  lives 
till  seventy.  Taylor, 

The  weight  of  seventy  winters  prest  him  down. 
He  bent  beneath  the  burthen  of  a  crown.  Dryden. 

In  the  Hebrew,  there  is  a  particle  consisting 
but  of  one  single  letter,  of  which  there  are  reckon- 
ed up  seventy  several  significations.  Locke. 

To  Se'ver.  v.  a.  [sevrer,  Fr.  separo,  Lat.] 

J .  To  part  by  violence  from  the  rest. 

Forgetful  queen,  who  sever'd  that  bright  head, 
Which  charm'd  two  mighty  raonarchs  to  her  bed. 

Granville. 

2.  To  divide ;  to  part ;  to  force  asunder. 

They  are  not  so  far  disjoined  and  severed,  but 
that  they  come  at  length  to  meet.  Hooker. 

Our  force  by  land 
Hath  nobly  held  ;  our  sever'd  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  and  float.  Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

What  thou  art  is  mine  : 
Our  state  cannot  be  sever'd,  we  are  one. 
One  flesh  ;  to  lose  thee  were  to  lose  myself.  Milt. 

3.  To  separate;  to  segregate;  to  put  in 
different  orders  or  places. 

The  angels  shall  sever  the  wicked  from  among 
the  just.  Matthew. 

He,  with  his  guide,  the  farther  fields  attain'd; 
Where  sever'd  from  the  rest  the  warrior  souls  re- 
maiu'd.  _  _  Dryden. 

4.  To  separate  by  chemical  operation. 

5.  To  divide  by  distinctions. 

This  axiom  is  of  large  extent,  and  would  be 
severed  and  refined  by  trial.  Baectt, 

6.  To  disjoin  ;  to  disunite. 

Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east.  Shak. 

How  stiff  is  my  vile  sense. 
That  I  stand  up  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows  !  better  1  were  distract, 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  griefs ; 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves.  Shakesp. 

The  medical  virtues  lodge  in  some  one  or  other 
of  its  principles,  and  may  therefore  usefully  be 
sought  for  in  that  principle  severed  from  the  others. 

Boyle. 

7.  To  keep  distinct ;  to  keep  apart. 

Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun ; 
Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 
But  sever'd  in  a  pale  clear  shining  sky.  Shakesp. 

I  will  sever  Goshen,  that  no  swarms  of  flies  shall 
be  there.  Exod.  viii.  22. 

To  Se'ver.  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  a  sepai-ation ;  to  make  a  par- 
tition. 

The  Lord  shall  sever  between  the  cattle  of  Israel 
and  of  Egypt.  Exod.  ix.  4. 

There  remains  so  much  religion,  as  to  know 
how  to  sever  between  the  use  and  abuse  of  things. 

King  Charles. 

Better  from  me  thou  sever  not.  Milton. 

2.  To  suffer  disjunction. 

Fortune,  divorce 
Pomp  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  suflf'rance  panging 
'    As  soul  and  body's  sev'ring.  Shakesp.  Henry  \Ul 
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e'veraL.  adj.  [from  8ever.'\ 

,  Different;  distinct  from  one  anotfier. 

Divers  sorts  of  beasts  come  from  seuei  a/  parts  to 
drink  ;  and  so  being  refreshed,  fall  to  couple,  and 
many  times  with  severcl  kinds.  Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  was  made  piece  and 
piece,  by  several  attempts,  in  several  ages. 

Davies's  History  of  Ireland. 

Four serera? armies  to  the  field  are  led, 
Which  high  inequal  hopes  four  princes  head.  Dry. 
.  Divers ;  many.    It  is  used  in  any  num- 
ber not  large,  and  more  tlian  two. 

This  country  is  large,  having  in  it  many  people, 
and  several  kingdoms. ^fciot's  JDescrip.  ojf  tfte  World. 

This  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe. 

Miltmi. 

We  might  have  repaired  the  losses  of  one  cam- 
paign by  the  advantage«  of  another,  and,  after 
several  victories  gained  over  us,  miglit  have  still 
kept  the  enemy  from  our  gates.  Addison. 
.  Particular ;  single. 

Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain. 
As  Rupert  or  as  Albemarle  were  there.  Drydcn. 
,  Distinct;  appropriate. 

The  parts  and  passages  of  state  are  so  many,  as, 
to  express  them  fully,  would  require  a  several 
treatise.  Davies's  Ireland. 

Like  things  to  like,  the  rest  to  several  place 
Disparted.  Milton. 

Each  might  his  sev'ral  province  well  command. 
Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand.  Pope. 

e'veral.  M.S.  [from  the  adj.] 
,  A  state  of  separation,  or  partition. 
This  substantive  has  a  plural. 
More  profit  is  quieter  found 

Where  pastures  in  several  he, 
Of  one  silly  aker  of  ground 

Than  champion  maketh  of  three.  Tiisser's  Husb. 
,  Each  particular  singly  taken. 

This  by  some  severals 
Of  headpiece  extraordinary,  lower  messes 
Perchance  are  to  this  business  purblind.  Shukesp. 

There  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
The  severals.  Shakesp. 

That  will  appear  to  be  a  methodical  successive 
observation  of  these  severals,  as  degrees  and  steps 
preparative  the  one  to  the  other. Hammond's  Fund. 

Several  of  them  neither  arose  from  any  conspicu- 
ous family,  nor  left  any  behind  thera.  Addis.Freeh. 

.  Any  inclosed  or  separate  place. 

They  had  their  several  for  heathen  nations, 
their  several  for  the  people  of  their  own  nation, 
their  several  for  men,  their  several  for  women, 
their  several  for  their  priests,  and  for  the  high 
priest  alone  their  several.  Hooker. 
.  Inclosed  ground. 

There  was  a  nobleman  that  was  lean  of  visage, 
but  immediately  after  his  marriage  lie  grew  pretty 
plump  and  fat.  One  said  to  hira.  Your  lordship 
doth  contrary  to  other  married  men ;  for  the3'  at 
first  wax  lean,  and  you  wax  fat.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
stood  by  and  said.  There  is  no  beast,  that  if  you 
take  him  from  the  common,  and  put  him  into  the 
Kveral,  but  will  wax  fat.  Bacon. 

e'verally.  adv.  [from  several.]  Dis- 
tinctly; particularly;  separately;  apart 
from  others. 

Consider  angels  each  of  them  severally  in  him- 
self, and  their  law  is,  All  ye  his  angels  praise  him, 

Hooker. 

Nature  and  scripture,  both  jointly  and  not  se- 
verally, either  of  them,  be  so  complete,  that  unto 
everlasting  felicity  we  need  not  the  knowledge  of 
any  thing  more  than  these  two  may  easily  furnish 
our  minds  with.  Hooker. 

Th'  apostles  could  not  be  confin'd 
To  these  or  those,  but  severally  design'd 
Their  large  commission  round  the  world  to  blow. 

Dryden. 

We  ought  not  so  much  to  love  likeness  as  beau- 
ty, and  to  chuse  from  the  fairest  bodies  severally 
the  fairest  parts.  Dryden. 
Others  were  so  very  small  and  close  together; 

Vol.  it. 
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that  1  could  not  keep  my  eye  steady  on  thera  se- 
veralty, so  as  to  number  them.     Newton's  Optichs. 

Se  veralty,  w.  5.  [from  several.]  State 
of  separation  from  the  rest. 

The  jointure  or  advancement  of  the  lady  was 
the  third  part  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  the 
dukedom  of  Cornwal,  and  earldom  of  Chester,  to 
be  set  forth  in  severalty.  Bacon, 

Having  considered  the  apertions  in  severalty, 
according  to  their  particular  requisites,  1  am  now 
come  tu  the  casting  and  contexture  of  the  whole 
work.  Wotton. 

Se  verance,  n.  s.  [from  sewr.]  Sepa- 
ration ;  partition. 

Those  rivers  inclose  a  neck  of  land,  in  regard 
of  his  fruitfulness  not  unworthy  of  a  severance. 

Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Seve  re,  adj.  [sever-e,  Fr.  severus,  Lat.] 

1.  Sharp  ;  apt  to  punish  ;  censorious  ;  apt 
to  blame  ;  hard  ;  rigorous. 

Let  your  zeal,  if  it  must  be  expressed  in  anger, 
be  always  more  severe  against  thyself  than  against 
others.  Taylor. 

Soon  mov'd  with  touch  of  blame,  thus  Eve  : 
What  words  have  pass'd  thy  lips,  Adam  severe? 

Milton. 

What  made  the  church  of  Alexandria  be  so 
severe  with  Origen  for,  but  holding  the  incense  in 
his  hands,  which  those  about  hira  cast  from  thence 
upon  the  altar?  yet  for  this  he  was  cast  out  of  the 
church.  Stilling  fleet. 

2.  Rigid ;  austere ;  morose  ;  harsh ;  not  in- 
dulgent. 

Am  I  upbraided?  not  enough  severe, 
It  seems,  in  thy  restraint.  Milton. 
In  his  looks  serene. 
When  angry  most  he  seem'd,  and  most  severe, 
What  else  but  favour  shone  ?  Milton. 

Nor  blame  severe  his  choice, 
W^arbling  the  Grecian  woes.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

3.  Cruel ;  inexorable. 

His  severe  wrath  shall  he  sharpen  for  a  sword. 

]Visdom. 

4.  Regulated  by  rigid  rules ;  strict. 

Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude,  severe  and  pure. 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd.  Milton. 

5.  Exempt  from  all  levity  of  appearance ; 
grave  ;  sober ;  sedate. 

His  grave  rebuke. 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace.  Milton. 

Your  looks  must  alter,  as  your  subject  docs. 
From  kind  to  fierce,  from  wanton  to  severe.  Waller, 

Taught  by  thy  practice  steadily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.  Pope. 

6.  Not  lax  ;  not  airy ;  close  ;  strictly  me- 
thodical ;  rigidly  exact. 

T  heir  beauty  1  leave  it  rather  to  the  delicate  wit 
of  poets,  than  venture  upon  so  nice  a  subject  with 
my  severer  style.  Mo?'e. 

7.  Painful ;  afflictive. 

These  piercing  fires  are  soft,  as  now  severe.  Milt. 

8.  Close ;  concise ;  not  luxuriant. 

The  Latin,  a  most  severe  and  compendious  lan- 
guage, often  expresses  that  in  one  word,  which 
modern  tongues  cannot  in  more.  Dryden. 

Seve  rely,  adv.  [from  severe.] 

1.  Painfully;  afflict! vely. 

We  have  wasted  our  strength  to  attain  ends  dif- 
ferent from  those  for  which  we  undertook  the 
war;  and  often  to  etTect  others,  which  after  a 
peace  we  may  severely  repent.  Swift. 

2.  Ferrociously  ;  horridly. 

More  formidable  Hydra  stands  within  ; 
Whose  jaws  with  iron  teeth  severely  grin.  Dryden. 

3.  Strictly ;  rigorously. 

To  be  or  fondly  or  severely  kind.  Savage. 

Seve'rity.  n.  s.  [severitas,  Lat.] 
1,  Cruel  treatment ;  sharpness  of  punish- 
ment. 

I  laugh  to  see  your  ladyship  so  fond, 
To  think  that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot's  shadow 
Whereon  to  practice  your  severity.  Shakesp. 
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He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tai  peian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands  ;  he  hath  resisted  law. 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
T  han  the  severity  of  publick  power 
Wliich  he  so  sets  at  nought.    Shakesp.  Coriolanut. 

Never  were  so  great  rehellions  expiated  with  s--, 
little  blood  ;  as  for  the  severity  used  upon  those 
taken  in  Kent,  it  was  but  upon  a  scum  of  people. 

, ,       .        .  Bacon. 

There  is  a  difference  between  an  ecclesiastical 
censure  and  severity:  for  under  a  censure  we  only 
include  excommunication,  suspension,  and  an  in- 
terdict ;  but  under  an  ecclesiastical  severity  every 
other  punishment  of  the  church  is  intended  ;  but, 
according  to  some,  a  censure  and  a  severity  is  the 
same.  Ayliffe. 

2.  Hardness ;  power  of  distressing. 

Though  nature  hath  given  insects  sagacity  to 
avoid  tlie  winter  cold,  yet  its  severity  finds  them 
out.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

3.  Strictness  ;  rigid  accuracy. 

Confining  myself  to  the  severity  of  truth,  be- 
coming, I  must  pass  over  many  instances  of  your 
military  skill.  Dryden. 

4.  Rigour ;  austerity ;  harshness ;  want  of 
mildness ;  want  of  indulgence. 

Sevoca'tion.  n.  s.  [sevoco,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  calling  aside. 
To  Sew,  for  sue.    To  follow.  Spener. 
To  SEW.  v.  n.  [sMO,  Lat.]    To  alter  any 

thing  by  the  use  of  the  needle. 
A  time  to  rent  and  a  time  to  sew.      Feci.  iii.  7. 
To  Sew.  v.  a.    To  join  by  threads  drawn 

with  a  needle. 
No  man  seweth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old 

garment.  3Iark,  ii.  21. 

To  Sew  vp.    To  close  in  any  thing  sewed. 
If  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown,  sew  me  up  in 

the  skirts  of  it.        Shukesp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
My  transgression  is  sealed  up  in  a  bag,  and 

thou  sewest  up  mine  iniquity.  Job,  xiv.  17. 

To  Sew.  v.  a.    To  drain  a  pond  for  the 

the  fish,  Ainsworth. 
Se'wer.  n.  s.  [csciiyer  irenchant,  Fr.  or 

asseour,  old  Fr.  from  asseoir  to  set 

down ;  for  those  officers  set  the  dishes 

on  the  table.  Aetvion's  Milton.] 

1.  An  officer  who  serves  up  a  feast. 

Marshall'd  feast, 
Serv'd  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  seneschals  : 
The  skill  of  artifice  or  oihce  mean.  Milton. 

The  cook  and  seiuej'eacli  his  talent  tries, 
In  various  figures  scenes  of  dishes  rise.  Swift. 

2.  [From  issue,  issuer.]  A  passage  for 
water  to  run  through,  now  corrupted 
to  shore.  Corvell. 

The  fenraen  hold  that  the  sewers  must  be  kept 
so,  as  the  water  may  not  stay  too  long  in  the  spring, 
till  the  weeds  and  sedge  be  grown  up.  Bacon. 

Men  suffer  their  private  juflgment  to  be  drawn 
into  the  connnon  sewer  or  stream  of  the  present 
vogue.  King  Charles. 

As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent. 
Where  houses  thick,  and  sewers,  annoy  the  air. 
Forth  issuing  an  a  summer's  morn,  to  breathe 
Araong  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoin'd  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight. 

Miltm. 

3.  He  that  uses  a  needle. 
Sex.  n.  s.  \scxe,¥v.  sexus,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  property  by  which  any  animal  is 
male  or  female. 

These  two  great  seies  animate  the  world.  MHi. 
Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  different  sex.  Milton. 

2.  Womankind,  by  way  of  emphasis. 

Unhappj'  sei!  whose  beauty  is  your  snare  ; 
Expos'd  to  trials  ;  made  too  frail  to  bear.  Dryden. 

S-tnme  is  hard  to  be  'vercome;  but  if  the  ser 
once  get  the  better  of  it,  it  gives  thera  afterwards 
no  more  trouble.  Garth 
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Se'xagenary.   adj.   [sexagenaire,  Fr. 

sexfis;enarius,  Lat.]  Aged  sixty  years. 
Sexage'sima.  n.s.  [Lat.]    The  second 

Sunday  before  Lent. 
Sexage'simal.  adj.  [from  sexagesimus, 

Lat.]    Sixtieth ;  numbered  by  sixties. 
Sexa'ngled.   \  adj.  [from  sex  and  an- 
Sexa'ngular.  j    gulus,  Lat.]  Having 

six  corners  or  angles ;  hexagonal. 

The  grubs  from  their  sexangular  abode 
Crawl  out  unfinish'd  like  the  maggot's  brood. D)-i/. 

Sexa'ngularly.  adv.  [fromsraaw^wfor.] 
With  six  angles ;  hexagonally. 

Sexe'nnial.  adj.  [sra  and  awmmj,  Lat.] 
Lasting  six  years;  happening  once  in 
six  years. 

Se'xtain.  v.  s.  [from  sextans,  sex,  Lat.] 
A  stanza  of  six  lines. 

Se'xtant.  n.  s.  [sextant,  Fr.]  The  sixth 
part  of  a  circle. 

Se'xtary.  n.  s.  [sextarius,  Lat.]  A  pint 
and  a  half. 

Se'xtary,  )  n.  s.    The  same  as  sacristy. 

Se'xtry.  /  J^ict. 

Se'xtile.  adj.  [sextilis,  Lat.]  In  such  a 
position  or  aspect  of  two  planets,  when 
at  60  degrees  distance,  or  at  the  distance 
of  two  signs  from  one  another,  and  is 
marked  thus*.  Harris. 

Planetary  motions  and  aspects, 
In  seitile,  square,  aad  trine.  _  Milton 

The  moon  receives  the  dusky  light  we  discern  in 
its  sniile  aspect  frora  the  earth's  Benignity.  Glanv. 

Se'xton.  n.  [corrupted  from  sflcrisifaw.] 
An  under  officer  of  the  church,  whose 
business  is  to  dig  graves.- 
A  stool  and  cushion  for  the  sexton,  Shakesp. 
When  anv  dies,  then  by  tolling  a  bell,  or  be- 
speaking a  grave  of  the  sexton,  the  same  is  known 
to  the  searchers  corresponding  with  the  said  sexton. 

Graunt. 

Se'xtonship.  n.s.  [from  sexton.]  The 
office  of  a  sexton. 

They  may  get  a  dispensation  to  hold  the  clerk- 
ship and  sextonship  of  their  own  parish  in  com- 
mendam.  Swift. 

Sextu'ple.  adj.  [sextuplus,  Lat.]  Six- 
fold ;  six  times  told, 

Man's  length,  being  a  perpendicular  from  the 
vertex  unto  the  sole  of  the  foot,  is  sextuple  unto 
his  breadth,  or  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  ribs  of 
one  side  to  another.  Brown. 

7*0  Shab.  v.n.  To  play  mean  tricks: 
a  low  barbarous  cant  word. 

Sha'bbily,  adv.  [from  shabby.]  Mealy ; 
reproaclafully ;  despicably;  paltrily.  A 
cant  word, 

Sha'ebiness.  n.  s.  [from  shabby.]  Mean- 
ness ;  paltriness. 

He  exchanged  his  gay  shabbiness  of  clothes,  fit 
for  a  much  younger  man,  to  warm  ones  that  would 
be  decent  for  a  much  older  one.  Spectator. 

Sha'bby.  adj.  [a  word  that  has  crept  into 
conversation  and  low  writing,  but  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  into  the  language.] 
Mean;  paltry. 

The  dean  was  sos/ia66y.  andlook'dlike  a  ninny. 
That  the  captain  suppos  d  he  was  curate  to  Jenny. 

Swift  ■ 

To  Sha'ckle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun 
shackles ;  schaeckelen,  Dut.]  To  chain ; 
to  fetter ;  to  bind. 
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It  is  great, 

To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds ; 
Which  shacldes  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change. 

,  Shakesp. 

"V  ou  must  not  shackle  and  tie  him  up  with  rules 
about  indifferent  matters.  Locke 

No  trivial  price 
Should  set  him  free,  or  small  should  be  my  praise 
To  lead  him  shackled.  'Philips. 

So  the  stretch'd  cord  the  shackled  dancer  tries. 
As  prone  to  fall  as  impotetit  to  rise.  Smith. 
Sha'ckles.  n.  s.  wanting  the  singular, 
[j-eacul,  Sax.  schaeckels,  Dut.]  Fetters ; 
gyves  ;  chains  for  prisoners. 

Himself  he  frees  by  secret  means  unseen, 
His  shackles  empty  left,  himself  esca[)ed  clean. 

Fairy  Queen. 

A  servant  commonly  is  less  free  ii\  mind  than 
in  condition  ;  his  very  will  seems  to  be  in  bonds 
and  shackles,  and  desire  itself  under  durance  ami 
captivity.  South. 

The  forge  in  fetters  only  is  employ 'd  ; 
Our  iron  mines  exhausted  and  destroy 'd 
In  sliackles.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

Shad.  7i.  s.  [clupea.]    A  kind  of  fish. 
Shade,  n.  s.  [jfcabu.  Sax.  schadc,  Dut.] 

1.  The  cloud  or  opacity  made  by  inter- 
ception of  the  light. 

Spring  no  obstable  found  here  nor  shade, 
But  all  sunshine.  Milton. 

2.  Darkness ;  obscurity. 

The  weaker  light  unwillingly  declin'd, 
And  to  prevailing  shades  the  murmuring  world 
resign'd.  Roscommon. 

3.  Coolness  made  by  interception  of  the 
sun. 

Antigonus,  wheu  told  that  the  enemy  had  such 
vollies  of  arrows  that  hid  the  sun,  said.  That 
falls  out  well ;  for  this  is  hot  weather,  and  so  we 
shall  fight  in  the  shade.  Baco7i. 

That  high  mount  of  God,  whence  light  and  shade 
Shine  both.  Milton. 

4.  An  obscure  place>  properly  in  a  grove  or 
close  wood,  by  which  the  light  is  ex 
eluded. 

Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty.  Shakesp. 
Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades.  Milton. 
Then  to  the  desart  takes  his  flight ; 
Where  still  from  shade  to  shade  the  Son  of  God, 
After  forty  days  fasting,  had  remain'd.  Milton. 

The  pious  prince  then  seeks  the  sftadc 
Which  hides  from  sight  his  venerable  maid.  Dry. 

5.  Screen  causing  an  exclusion  of  light  or 
heat;  umbrage. 

Let  the  arched  knife, 
Well  sharpen'd,  now  assail  the  spreading  shades 
Of  vegetables,  and  their  thirsty  limbs  dissever. 

Philips. 

In  Brazil  are  trees,  which  kill  those  that  sit 
under  their  shade  in  a  few  hours.  Arbuthnot, 

6.  Protection;  shelter, 

7.  The  parts  of  a  picture  not  brightly  co- 
loured. 

'Tis  ev'ry  painter's  art  to  hide  from  sight. 
And  cast  in  sAadfS,  vyhat  seen  would  not  delight. 

Dryden. 

8.  A  colour ;  gradation  of  light. 

White,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  several 
degrees  or  shades  and  mixtures,  as  green,  come  in 
only  by  the  eyes.  Locke. 

9.  The  figure  formed  upon  any  surface  cor- 
responding to  the  body  by  which  the 
light  is  intercepted ;  the  shadow. 

Envy  will  merit,  as  it  shade,  pursue.  Pope. 

10.  The  soul  separated  from  the  body ;  so 
called,  as  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be 
perceptible  to  the  sight,  not  to  the  touch. 
A  spirit;  a  ghost;  manes. 

To  Tranchin,  swift  as  thought,  the  flitting  shade 
Thro'  air  his  momentary  journey  made.  Dryden. 

Ne'er  to  these  chambers,  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
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Nor  e"er  was  to  the  bow'rs  of  bliss  convey'd 

A  fairer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade.  Ticket, 

To  Shade,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
) .  To  overspread  with  opacity. 

Thou  shad'st 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams,  and  through  a  cloud 
Thy  skirts  appear.  Milton. 

2.  To  cover  from  the  light  or  heat;  to 
overspread. 

A  seraph  six  wings  wore  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine.  Milton, 
And,  after  these,  came  arm'd  with  spear  and 
shield 

An  host  so  great  as  cover'd  all  the  field  ; 

And  all  their  foreheads,  like  the  knights  before, 

With  laurels  ever  green  were  shaded  o'er.  Dryden. 

I  went  to  crop  the  sylvan  scenes. 
And  shade  onr  altars  with  their  leafy  greens.  Dryd. 

Sing,  while  beside  the  shaded  tomb  1  mourn, 
And  with  fresh  bays  her  rural  shrhie  adorn,  Pope. 

3.  To  shelter ;  to  hide. 

Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head, 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited.  Shakesp. 

4.  To  protect ;  to  cover ;  to  screen. 

Leave  not  the  faithful  side 
That  gave  thee  being,  still  s/tades  thee  and  protects. 

Milton. 

5.  To  mark  with  different  gradations  of 
colours. 

The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth 
By  model,  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn.  Jli?7(£m. 

6.  To  paint  in  obscure  colours. 
Sha'diness,  n.s.  [from  shady.]  The 

state  of  being  shady ;  umbrageousness. 
Sha'dow,  n.s.  [jfcabu,  Sax.schaduwe, 
Dut.] 

1 .  The  representation  of  a  body  by  which 
the  light  is  intercepted. 

Poor  Tom  !  proud  of  heart,  to  ride  over  four- 
incli'd  bridges,  to  course  his  own  shadoio  for  a 
traitor.  Shakesp. 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more.  Shakesp. 

Such  a  nature, 
Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon.  Shakesp. 

The  body,  though  it  moves,  yet  not  changing 
perceivable  distance  with  some  other  bodies,  the 
thing  seems  to  stand  still,  as  in  the  hands  of 
clocks,  and  shadoios  of  sun-dials.  Locke. 

2.  Opacity ;  darkness  ;  shade. 

By  the  revolution  of  the  skies 
Night's  sable  shadows  from  the  ocean  rise. Denham. 

His  countrymen  probably  lived  within  the 
shake  of  the  earthquake,  and  shadow  of  the 
eclipse.  Addis[m. 

3.  Shelter  made  by  any  thing  that  intercepts 
the  light,  heat,  or  influence  of  the  air. 

In  secret  shadow  from  the  sunny  ia.y. 
On  a  sweet  bed  of  lilies  softly  laid.  Fairy  Queen. 

Here,  father,  take  the  shadow  of  this  tree 
For  your  good  host.  Shakesp.  King  Lear, 

4.  Obscure  place. 

To  the  secret  shadows  I  retire, 
To  pay  my  penance  till  my  years  expire.  Dryden- 

5.  Dark  part  of  a  picture, 

A  shadow  is  a  diminution  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond light.  The  first  light  is  that  which  pro- 
ceeds immediately  from  a  lightened  body,  as  the 
beams  of  the  sun.  The  second  is  an  accidental 
light,  spreading  itself  into  the  air,  or  medium,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  other.  Shadows  are  threefold : 
the  first  is  a  single  shadow,  and  the  least  of  all ; 
and  is  proper  to  the  plain  surface,  where  it  is  not 
wholly  possessed  of  the  light.  The  second  is  the 
double  shadow,  and  it  is  used  when  the  surface  be- 
gins once  to  forsakeyour  eye,  as  in  columns.  The 
third  shadow  is  made  by  crossing  over  your  double 
shadow  again,  which  darkeneth  by  a  third  part. 
It  is  used  for  the  inmost  s/iadoio,  and  farthest  from 
the  light,  as  in  gulfs,  wells,  and  caves.  Peacham. 

After  great  lights  there  must  be  great  shadows. 

Dryden. 
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Any  thing  perceptible  only  to  the  sight ; 
a  ghost ;  a  spirit  or  shade. 

Hence,  terrible  sliadow.' 
Unreal  inock'ry  hence  !  Shahesp. 
An  imperfect  and  faint  representation : 
opposed  to  substance. 
If  substance  might  becall'd  that  sAadoiuseem'd. 

Milton. 

In  tlie  glorious  lights  of  heaven  we  perceive  a 
shadow  of  his  divine  countenance.  lialeigh. 

Without  theleastimpulseors/iaifomoffate.  Mih. 

Amongst  the  creatures  are  particular  excellen- 
cies scattered,  which  are  some  shadows  of  the  di- 
fine  perfections.  TiLlotson. 
Inseparable  companion. 

Sin,  and  her  shadow,  death,  Milton. 
Thau  my  shadow 
[nseparable  must  with  me  be  long.  Milton. 
Type ;  mystical  representation. 

Types  and  sh-adows  of  that  destiu'd  seed.  Miltnn. 
I,  Protection ;  shelter ;  favour. 

Keep  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings.  Psalms. 

>  Sha'dow.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  cover  with  opacity. 

The  warlike  elf  much  wonder'd  at  this  tree, 
)0  fair  and  great,  that  shadow'd  all  the  ground. 

Spenser. 

The  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  with  fair  branches, 
lud  with  a  shadowing  shroud.  Ezek.  xxxi.  3. 

To  cloud  ;  to  darken. 

Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion  ; 
rhe  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burning  sun, 
[o  whom  I  am  a  neighbour.  Shakesp. 
To  make  cool,  or  gently  gloomy,  by  in- 
:erception  of  the  light  or  heat. 

A  gentle  south-west  wind  comes  creeping  over 
lowery  fields  and  shadowed  waters  in  the  extreme 
leat  of  summer.  Sidney. 

To  conceal  under  cover ;  to  hide ;  to 
screen. 

Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough, 
Lnd  bear 't  before  him  ;  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
'he  number  of  our  host,  and  make  discov'ry 
!rr  in  report  of  us.  Shahesp. 
To  protect ;  to  screen  from  danger ;  to 
ihroud. 

God  shall  forgive  you  Coeur  de  Lion's  death, 
'he  rather,  that  you  give  his  offspring  life, 
hadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war, 

Shakesp. 

To  mark  with  various  gradations  of 
lolour,  or  light. 

Turnsoil  is  made  of  old  linen  rags  dried,  and 
lid  in  a  saucer  of  vinegar,  and  set  over  a  chafing- 
ish  of  coals  till  it  boil ;  then  wring  it  into  a  shell, 
nd  put  it  into  a  little  gum  arabick  :  it  is  good  to 
iadow  carnations,  and  all  yellows.  Peacliam. 
From  a  round  globe  of  any  uniform  colour,  the 
iea  imprinted  on  our  minds  is  of  a  flat  circle, 
ariously  shadowed  with  diiFerent  degrees  of  light 
jming  to  our  eyes.  _  Locke. 

More  broken  scene,  made  up  of  an  infinite  va- 
ety  of  inequalities  and  shadowings,  that  naturally 
■ise  from  an  agreeable  mixture  of  hills,  groves, 
id  vallies.  Addison. 
To  paint  in  obscure  colours. 
If  the  parts  be  too  much  distant,  so  that  there 
;  void  spaces  which  are  deeply  shadowed,  then 
lace  in  those  voids  some  fold,  to  make  a  joining 
the  parts.        ^  Bryden's  Dufresnoy. 

to  represent  imperfectly. 

Whereat  I  wak'd,  and  found 
efore  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream 
'ad  lively  shadow'd.         Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Augustus  is  shadowed  in  the  person  of  iEneas. 

Dryden . 

I  have  shadowed  some  part  of  your  virtues  under 
lother  name.  _  Dryden. 

To  represent  typically. 

Many  times  there  are  three  things  said  to  make 
}  the  substance  of  a  sacrament;  namely,  the 
ace  which  is  thereby  offered,  the  element  which 
adoweth.  or  signifietli  grace,  and  the  word  which 
presseth  what  is  done  by  the  element.  Hooker. 
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The  shield  being  to  defend  the  body  from  wea- 
pons, aptly  shadows  out  to  us  the  continence  of 
the  emperor,  which  made  him  proof  to  all  the 
attacks  of  pleasure.  Addison. 

Sha'dowgrass.  n.s.  [from  sAa<?ow  and 
grass;  gramen  sylvaiicum,  Lat.]  A 
kind  of  grass. 

Sha'dowy.  adj.  [from  shadow.'] 

1.  Full  of  shade  ;  gloomy. 

This  shadowy  desart,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  tiian  flourishing  peopled  towns.SAafe. 

With  shadowy  verdure  flourish'd  high, 
A  sudden  youth  the  groves  enjoy.    "  Fenton. 

2.  Not  brightly  luminous. 

More  pleasant  light 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things.  Milton. 

3.  Faintly  representative ;  typical. 

When  they  see 
Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove. 
Save  by  those  shadowy  expiations  weak, 
'i'he  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  ;  they  may  conclude 
Some  blood  more  precious  must  be  paid  for  man. 

Milton. 

4.  Unsubstantial ;  unreal. 

Milton  has  brought  into  his  poems  two  actors  of 
a  shadowy  and  fictitious  nature,  in  the  persons  of 
sin  and  death ;  by  which  he  hath  interwoven  in 
his  fable  a  very  beautiful  allegory.  Addison. 

5.  Dark ;  opake. 

By  command,  ere  yet  dim  night 
Her  shadowy  cloud  withdraws,  I  am  to  haste 
Homeward.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Sha'dy.  adj.  [from  shade.] 

1.  Full  of  shade ;  mildly  gloomy. 

The  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  s/iadiest  covert  bid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.    Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Stretch'd  at  ease  you  sing  your  happy  loves. 
And  Amaryllis  fills  the  shady  groves.  Dryden. 

2.  Secure  from  the  glare  of  light,  or  sul- 
triness of  heat. 

Cast  it  also  that  you  may  have  rooms  shady  for 
summer,  and  warm  for  winter.  Bacon. 

Shaft,  n.  s.  [jfceapt,  Sax.] 

1.  An  arrow;  a  missive  weapon. 

To  pierce  pursuing  shield, 
By  parents  train'd,  the  Tartars  wild  are  taught. 
With  shafts  shot  out  from  their  back-turned  bow. 

Sidney. 

Who,  in  the  spring,  from  the  new  sun 
Already  has  a  fever  got. 

Too  late  begins  those  shafts  to  shun 
Which  Phoebus  thro'  his  veins  has  shot.  Waller. 

They  are  both  the  archer  and  shaft  taking  aim 
afar  off,  and  then  shooting  themselves  directly  up- 
on the  desired  mark.  More. 

So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow 
With  vigour  drawn  must  send  the  shaft  below. 

Dryden. 

2.  [Shaft,  Dut.]  A  narrow,  deep,  perpen- 
dicular pit. 

They  sink  a  shaft  or  pit  of  six  foot  in  length. 

Carew. 

The  fulminating  damp,  upon  its  ascension,  gives 
a  crack  like  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  makes  an 
explosion  so  forcible  as  to  kill  the  miners,  and 
force  bodies  of  great  weight  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  up  through  the  shaft.  Woodward. 

Suppose  a  tube,  or,  as  the  miners  call  it,  a  shaft 
were  sunk  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the 
center.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Any  thing  straight;  the  spire  of  a 
church. 

Practise  to  draw  small  and  easy  things,  as  a 
cherry  with  the  leaf,  the  shaft  of  a  steeple.  Peach. 

Shag.  n.  s.  [j-ceacga,  Sax.] 
1.  Rough  woolly  hair. 

full  often,  like  as^aff-hair'd  crafty  kern. 
Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy  ; 
And  given  me  notice  of  their  villanies.  Shakesp. 

Where  is  your  husband  ? 
He's  a  traitor. 

— Thou  Ivest,  thou  shag-ezr'd  villain  !  Shakesp. 
,;.    From  the  shag  of  his  body,  the  shape  of  his  legs, 
his  having  little  or  no  tail,  the  slowness  of  his 
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gait,  and  liis  climbing  up  of  trees,  he  seems  to  come 
near  the  bear  kind.  Grew. 

True  Witney  broad  cloth,  with  'its  shag  unsliorn. 
Be  this  the  horseman's  fence.  Gay. 
2.  A  kind  of  cloth. 

Shag.  n.  s.  [phalacrocorax,  Lat.]  A  sea 
bird. 

Among  the  first  sort  we  reckon  shags,  duck,  and 
mallard.  Carew, 
Sha'gGED.1      j.   rc  7-1 

Sha'ggy.  \ad).\SYomshag.-\ 

1,  Rugged;  rough  ;  hairy. 

They  change  their  Ime,  with  haggard  eyes  they 
stare, 

Lean  are  their  looks,  and  shagged  is  their  hair.  Dry. 

A  lion's  hide  he  wears  ; 
About  his  shoulders  hangs  the  shaggy  skin. 
The  teeth  and  gaping  jaws  severe^'  grin.  Dryden. 

From  the  frosty  north. 
The  early  valiant  Swede  draws  forth  his  wings. 
In  battailous  array,  while  Volga's  stream 
Sends  opposite,  in  shaggy  armour  clad. 
Her  borderers,  on  mutual  slaughter  bent.  Philips. 

2.  Rough ;  rugged. 

They  pluck'd  the  seated  hills  with  all  their  load, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods  ;  and  by  the  shaggy  tops 
Uplifting,  bore  them  in  their  hands. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
There,  wliere  very  desolation  dwells. 
By  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades, 
She  may  pass  on  with  uuolench'd  majesty. 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride.  Milton. 

Through  Eden  went  a  river  large. 
Nor  chang'd  his  course,  but  through  the  shaggyh'M 
Pass'd  underneath  ingulph'd.  Miltoyt. 

How  would  the  old  king  smile 
To  see  you  weigh  the  paws  when  tipt  with  gold. 
And  throv/  the  shaggy  spoils  about  your  shoulders. 

Addison, 

Ye  rugged  rocks  !  which  holy  knees  have  worn  j 
Ye  grots  and  caverns  sha;r!>:'d  with  horrid  them  ! 

Pope 

Shagre'en,  7?.  s.  [chagrin,  Fr-]  The 

skin  of  a  kind  of  fish,  or  skin  made 

rough  in  imitation  of  it. 
To  Sha'green,   v.  a.   [chagriner,  Fr.] 

To  irritate;  to  provoke.    Both  should 

be  writen  chagrin. 
To  Shail.  v.  n.    To  v.-alk  sideways,  A 

low  word. 
Child,  you  must  walk  straight,  without  skiew- 

ing  and  shailing  to  every  s'ep  you  sei.L' Estrange. 

To  Shake,  v.  a,  preterite  shook;  part, 
pass,  shaken,  or  shook,  [j^ceacan.  Sax. 
shecken,  Dut.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  vibrating  motion ;  to  move 
with  quick  returns  backwards  and  for- 
wards ;  to  agitate. 

Who  honours  not  his  father, 
Henry  tlie  fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake. 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by.  Shak. 

1  will  shake  mine  hand  upon  them,  and  they 
shall  be  a  spoil  to  their  servants.  Zech.  ii.  9. 

]  shook  my  lap,  and  said.  So  God  shake  out  every 
man  from  his  house  ;  even  thus  be  he  shaken  out 
and  emptied.  Neh.  v. 

'i  he  stars  fell  unto  the  earth,  even  as  a  fig-tree 
casteth  her  untimely  figs  when  she  is  shaken  of  a 
mighty  wind.  Rev.  vi. 

He  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head  : 
With  terror  trembled  heav'n's  subduing  hill. 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews  distil. 

Dryden 

She  first  her  husband  on  the  poop  espies. 
Shaking  his  hand  at  distance  on  the  main  ; 
She  took  the  sign,  and  shook  her  hand  again.  Dry. 

2.  To  make  to  totter  or  tremble. 

The  rapid  wheels  shake  heav'n's  basis.  Milton. 
Let  France  acknowledge  that  her  shaken  throne 
Was  once  supported.  Sir,  by  you  alone,  Poscom, 

3.  To  throw  down  by  a  violent  ntiotion. 

INIacbcth  is  ripe  for  shaliing,  and  the  powers 
above 

Put  on  their  instruments.  Shakesp. 

Gil 
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The  tyrannous  breathine  of  the  north 
Shakes  all  her  buds  from  blowing.  Shakesp. 
When  ye  depart,  s/ia/ce  off  the  dust  of  your  feet. 

Matth.  X. 

He  looked  at  his  book,  and,  holding  out  his 
right  leg,  put  it  into  such  a  quivering  motion,  that 
1  thought  he  would  have  shaked  it  off.  Tatter. 

4.  To  throw  away  ;  to  drive  off. 

Tis  our  first  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age. 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  whilst  we 
Unburtlien'd  crawl  towards  death.  Sliakesp. 

5.  To  weaken  ;  to  put  in  danger. 

When  his  doctrines  grew  too  strong  to  be  shook 
by  his  enemies,  they  persecuted  his  reputation. 

Atterbury. 

6.  To  drive  from  resolution  ;  to  depress; 
to  make  afraid. 

A  sly  and  constant  knave,  not  to  be  shak'd. 

Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

This  respite  shook 
The  bosom  of  my  conscience.  Shakesp.  Hen.  VIII. 

Be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  troubled,  as  that 
the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand.  2  Thess.  ii.  2. 

Not  my  firm  faith 
Can  by  his  fraud  be  shaken  or  seduc'd.  Milton. 

7.  To  shake  hands.  This  plirase,  from 
the  action  used  among  friends  at  meet- 
ing and  parting,  sometimes  signifies  to 
join  with,  but  commonly  to  take  leave  of. 

With  the  slave 
He  ue'er  shook  hands,  nor  bid  farewell  to  him. 
Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nape  to  tli'  chops. 

Shakesp. 

Nor  can  it  be  safe  to  a  king  to  tarry  among  them 
who  are  shaking  hands  with  their  allegiance,  under 
pretence  of  laymg  faster  hold  of  their  religion. 

Kin^  CJiarles. 

8.  To  shake  off.  To  rid  himself  of;  to 
free  from ;  to  divest  of. 

Be  pleas'd  that  I  shake      these  names  you  give 
me : 

Antonio  never  yet  was  thief  or  pirate.  Shakesp. 

If  I  could  shake  ojf' but  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  legs, 
I'd  with  thee  every  foot.        Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Say,  sacred  bard  !  what  could  bestow 
Courage  on  thee,  to  soar  so  high 

Tell  me,  brave  friend !  what  help'd  thee  so 
To  shake  ojf' a.\l  mortality  ?  Waller. 

Him  I  reserved  to  be  answered  by  himself,  after 
I  had  shaken  off  the  lesser  and  more  barking  crea- 
tures. Stilling  fleet. 

Can  I  want  courage  for  so  brave  a  deed  ? 
I've  shook  it  off :  my  soul  is  free  from  (ear.Dryden. 

Here  we  are  free  from  the  formalities  of  custom 
and  respect :  we  may  shake  off  the  haughty  imper- 
tinent. Collier. 

How  does  thy  beauty  smooth 
The  face  of  war,  and  make  even  horror  smile  ! 
At  sight  of  thee  my  heart  shakes  off  its  sorrows. 

Addison. 

To  Shake,  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  agitated  with  a  vibratory  motion. 

Darts  are  counted  as  stubble:  he  laushetli  at 
the  shaking  of  a  spear.  Job,  xli.  29. 

2.  To  totter. 

Under  his  burning  wheels 
The  stedfast  empyrean  shook  throughout. 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God.  Milton. 

3.  To  tremble ;  to  be  unable  to  keep  the 
body  still. 

**rhy  sight,  which  should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with 
comforts. 

Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and 
sorrow.  Shakesp. 

What  said  the  wench,  when  he  rose  up  again  .•' 
—Trembled  and  shook ;  for  why,  he  stamp'd. 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him.  Shakesp. 

A  shaking  through  their  limbs  they  find, 
Like  leaves  saluted  by  the  wind.  Waller. 

4-.  To  be  in  terrour ;  to  be  deprived  of 
firmness. 
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He,  short  of  succours,  and  in  deep  despair, 
Shook  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  the  war. 

Dryden's  ^neid. 

Shake,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Concussion  suffered. 

If  that  thy  fame  with  ev'ry  toy  be  pos'd, 
'Tis  a  thin  web,  which  poisonous  fancies  make  ; 

But  the  great  soldier's  honour  was  compos'd 
Of  thicker  stuflF,  which  could  endure  a  shake: 
Wisdom  picks  friends  ;  civility  plays  the  rest, 
A  toy,  shunn'd  cleanly,  passsth  with  the  best.f/eri. 

2.  Impulse ;  moving  power. 

The  freeholder  is  the  basis  of  all  other  titles : 
this  is  the  substantial  stock,  without  which  they 
are  no  more  than  blossoms,  that  would  fall  away 
with  every  shake  of  wind.  Addison. 

3.  Vibratory  motion. 

Several  of  his  countrymen  probably  lived  within 
the  shake  of  the  earthquake,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
eclipse,  which  are  recorded  by  this  author.  Addis. 

4.  Motion  given  and  received. 

Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  sides, 
consisting  of  many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand.  Addis. 
Sh  a'ker.  n.  s.  [from  shake.]    The  person 
or  thing  that  shakes. 

Go,  then,  the  guilty  at  thy  will  chastise: 
He  said ;  Iheshaker  of  the  earth  replies.  Pope's  Odt/s. 
Shale,  n.  s.  [corrupted,  I  think,  (or  shell.] 
A  husk ;  the  case  of  seeds  in  siliquous 
plants. 

Lletujkl  yon  poor  and  starved  band. 
And  your  fair  shew  shall  suck  away  their  souls, 
Leaving  tliera  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men. 

Shakesp 

Shall,  verb  defect,  [j-ceal,  Sax.  is  origi- 
nally I  owe,  or  I  ought.  In  Chaucer, 
the  failhe  I  shall  to  God,  means  the 
faith  I  owe  to  God:  thence  it  became  a 
sign  of  the  future  tense.  The  French 
use  devoir,  dois,  doit,  in  the  same  man 
ner,  with  a  kind  of  future  signification  ; 
and  the  Swedes  have  skall,  and  the  Is 
landers  skal,  in  the  same  sense.  It  has 
no  tenses  but  shall  future,  and  should 
imperfect. 

'i'he  explanation  of  shall,  which  fo- 
reigners and  provincials  confound  with 
tvill,  is  not  easy ;  and  the  difficulty  is  in 
creased  by  the  poets,  who  sometimes 
give  to  shall  an  emphatical  sense  ofwill; 
but  I  shall  endeavour,  crassd  Minerva, 
to  show  the  meaning  of  shall  in  the  fu- 
ture tense.] 

1.  I  shall  love.  It  will  so  be  that  I  must 
love ;  I  am  resolved  to  love. 

2.  Shall  I  love  ?  Will  it  be  permitted  me 
to  love .''  Will  you  permit  me  to  love  ? 
Will  it  be  that  I  must  love.'' 

3.  Thou  shall  love.  I  command  thee  to 
love ;  it  is  permitted  thee  to  love ;  [in 
poetry  or  solemn  diction]  it  will  be  that 
thou  must  love. 

4.  Shalt  thou  love  ?  Will  it  be  that  thou 
must  love?  Will  it  be  permitted  to 
tliee  to  love? 

5.  He  shall  love.  It  will  be  that  he  must 
love ;  it  is  commanded  him  that  he  love. 

It  is  a  mind,  that  shall  remain. 
—Shall  remain ! 

Hear  you  this  triton  of  tlie  minnows  ?  Mark  you 
His  absolute  s?iaW  ?  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

See  Romulus  the  great : 
This  prince  a  priestess  of  your  blood  shall  bear  ; 
And,  like  his  sire,  in  arms  he  shall  appear. 

Dryden's  Mneid. 

That  he  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  Christ,  is 
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the  affirmation  wlieie  all  his  despair  is  founded; 
and  the  one  way  of  removing  this  dismal  appre- 
liension,  is,  to  convince  him  that  Christ's  death, 
and  the  benefits  thereof,  cither  do,  or,  if  lie  per- 
form the  condition  required  of  him,  shall  certamly 
belong  to  him.  Hammond's  Fundamentals, 

6.  Shall  he  love  ?  Is  it  permitted  him  to 
love  ?  [in  solemn  language.]  Will  it  be 
that  he  must  love  ? 

7.  The  plural  persons  follow  the  significa- 
tion of  the  singulars, 

Shalloo'n.  n.  s.    A  slight  woollen  stuff. 

In  blue  shalloon  shall  Hannibal  be  clad, 
And  Scipio  trail  an  Irish  purple  plaid.  Sioi/i. 

Shallop,  n.  s.  [chaloupe,  Fr.]  A  small 
boat. 

You  were  resolved,  after  your  arrival  into  Oroo- 
noque,  to  pass  to  the  mine  ;  and,  to  that  end,  you 
desired  to  have  Sir  Jolni  Fearne's  shallop :  I  do  not 
allow  of  that  course,  because  ye  cannot  land  so  se- 
cretly but  that  some  Indians  on  the  river  side  may 
discover  you,  who  giving  knowledge  of  your  pas- 
sage to  the  Spaniards,  you  may  be  cut  off  before 
you  can  recover  your  boat.  Raleigh. 

Our  hero  set 
In  a  small  shallop,  fortune  in  his  debt.  Waller, 
Sha'lxow.  adj.  [This  word  is  probably 
compounded  of  shoal  and  low.] 

1.  Not  deep;  having  the  bottom  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  surface  or  edge. 

I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was 
slielvy  and  shallow ;  a  death  that  1  abhor. 

Shakesp.  Mer,  y  Wives  of  Windsor. 

That  inundation,  though  it  were  sltallow,  had 
a  long  continuance,  whereby  they  of  the  vale,  that 
were  not  drowned,  perished  for  want  of  food.  Bac. 

The  like  opinion  he  held  of  Meotis  Palus,  that 
by  the  floods  of  J'anais,  and  earth  brcuight  down 
thereby,  it  grew  observably  shallower  in  his  days, 
and  would  in  process  of  time  become  a  firm  land. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 
I  am  made  a  shallow  forded  stream. 
Seen  to  the  bottom :  all  my  clearness  scorn'd, 
And  all  my  faults  expos'd.  Dryden's  Allfor  Lane. 

Shallow  brooks,  that  flow'd  so  clear. 
The  bottom  did  the  top  appear.  Drydm. 

In  shallow  furrows  vines  securely  grow.  Dryd. 

2.  Not  intellectually  deep;  not  profound; 
not  very  knowing  or  wise;  empty;  tri- 
fling ;  futile ;  silly. 

I'll  shew  my  mind, 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill.  Shakisp. 

This  is  a  very  shallow  monster  : 
Afraid  of  him  ?  A  very  shallow  monster, 
The  man  i'  th'  moon  1  A  most  poor  credulous 
monster.  Shakesp, 
The  king  was  neither  so  shallow  nor  so  ill  ad- 
vertised as  not  to  perceive  the  intention  of  the 
French  king,  for  the  investing  himself  of  Britaigne. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  he  remains. 
Deep  vers'd  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself.  Milt. 

One  would  no  more  wonder  to  see  the  most 
shallow  nation  of  Europe  the  most  vain,  than  to 
find  the  most  empty  fellows  in  every  nation  more 
conceited  than  the  rest.  Addison, 

3.  Not  deep  of  sound. 

If  a  virginal  were  made  with  a  double  concave, 
the  one  all  the  length  of  the  virginal,  and  the 
other  at  the  end  of  the  strings,  as  the  harp  hath, 
it  must  make  the  sound  perfecter,  and  not  so 
siiallow  and  jarring.  Bacon. 

Sha'llow.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A 
shelf ;  a  sand ;  a  flat ;  a  shoal ;  a  place 
where  the  water  is  not  deep. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats ; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand, 
Veiling  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  burial.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

A  swift  stream  is  not  heard  in  the  chaimel,  but 
upon  shallows  of  gravel.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist, 

Having  but  nev.'ly  left  those  grammatick  flats 
and  shallows,  where  they  stuck  unreasonably,  to 
learn  a  few  words  with  lamentable  construction, 
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and  now  on  the  sudden  transported,  to  be  tost 
with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  un- 
quiet deeps  of  controrersy,  they  do  grow  into  ha- 
tred of  learning.  Miiton. 

You  that  so  oft  have  sounded 
And  fathom'd  all  his  thoughts,  thatknow  the  deeps 
And  shallows  of  his  heart,  should  need  no  instru- 
ments 

To  advance  your  ends.  Denham. 

He  sounds  and  fathoms  liim,  to  find 
The  shallows  of  his  soul.    Dryden's  Spanish  Fryar. 

The  wary  Dutch 
Behind  their  treach'rous  shallows  nowr  -withdraw. 
And  there  lay  snares  to  catch  the  British  host.Dri;. 

Three  more  fierce  Eurus  in  his  angry  mood 
Dash'd  on  the  shallows  of  the  moving  sand, 
And  in  mid  ocean  left  them  moor'd  a-laud. 
^  Dryden's  JEneid. 

In  arms  of  the  sea,  and  among  islands,  there  is 
no  great  depth,  and  some  places  are  plain  shal- 
lows. Burnet. 

Their  spawn  being  lighter  than  the  water,  there 
it  would  not  sink  to  the  bottom,  but  be  buoyed  up 
by  it,  and  carried  away  to  the  shallows. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 
'  With  the  use  of  diligence,  and  prudent  conduct, 
he  may  decline  both  rocks  and  shallows.  Norris. 

The  sea  could  not  be  much  nar.-ower  than  it  is, 
without  a  great  loss  to  flic  world ;  and  must  we 
now  have  an  ocean  of  mere  flats  and  shallows,  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  navigation  ?  Bentley. 
Sha'llowbrained,  adj.  [shallow  and 
brain.]  Foolish ;  futile  ;  trifling ;  empty. 

It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  just  indignation  to 
all  good  men,  to  see  a  company  of  lewd  shallow- 
brained  huifs  making  atheism,  and  contempt  of 
religion,  the  sole  badge  of  wit.  South. 
Sha'llowly.  adv.  [from  shallow.'] 
I.  With  no  great  depth. 

ITie  load  lieth  open  on  the  grass,  or  but  shal- 
Imvly  covered.  Carew. 
I.  Simply ;  foolishly. 

Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence. 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence. 

Shakesp. 

Sha'llowness.  n.  s.  [from  shallow.] 
I.  Want  of  depth. 

I.  Want  of  thought ;  want  of  understand- 
ing ;  futility ;  silliness ;  emptiness. 

By  it  do  all  things  live  their  measur'd  hour: 
We  cannot  ask  the  thing  which  is  not  there. 
Blaming  the  shallowness  of  our  request.  Herbert. 

I  cannot  wonder  enough  at  the  shallowness  and 
impertinent  zeal  of  the  vulgar  sort  in  Drunia,  who 
were  carried  away  with  sucli  an  ignorajit  devotion 
for  his  successes,  when  it  little  concerned  their 
religion  or  security.  Howel. 

5HALM.  n.  s.  [Germ.]    A  kind  of  mu- 
sical pipe. 

Every  captain  was  commanded  to  have  his  sol- 
diers in  readiness  to  set  forward  upon  the  sign 
given,  which  was  by  the  sound  of  a  shalm  or 
ho  boy.  Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks. 

Shalt,    Second  person  of  shall. 

To  SnAU.v.n.  [sAom/ni,  Welsh,  to  cheat.] 

1.  To  trick;  to  cheat;  to  fool  with  a 
fraud  ;  to  delude  with  false  pretences. 

A  low  word. 

Men  tender  in  point  of  honour,  and  yet  with 
little  regard  to  truth,  are  sooner  wrought  upon  by 
shame  than  by  conscience,  when  they  find  them- 
selves fooled  and  shammed  into  a  conviction. 

L' Estrange. 
Then  all  your  wits  that  fleer  and  sham, 

Down  from  Don  Quixote  to  Tom  Tram, 

From  whom  I  jests  and  puns  purloin. 

And  slily  put  them  off  for  mine. 

Fond  to"^be  thought  a  country  wit.  Prior, 

2.  To  obtrude  by  fraud  or  folly. 

We  must  have  a  care  tliat  we  do  not,  for  want 
of  laying  things  and  things  together,  sham  fallacies 
upon  the  world  for  current  reason.  L'Estrange. 
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Sham.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  Fraud; 
trick ;  delusion ;  false  pretence ;  impos- 
ture.   A  low  word. 

No  sham  so  gross  but  it  will  pass  upon  a  weak 
man,  that  is  pragmatical  and  inquisitive. 

L'Estrange. 

It  goes  a  great  way  when  natural  curiosity  and 
vulgar  prejudice  shall  be  assisted  with  tlie  shams 
of  astrological  judgments.  L'Estrange. 

He  that  first  brought  the  sham,  wheedle,  or 
banter  in  use,  put  together,  as  he  thought  fit, 
those  ideas  he  made  it  stand  for.  Locke 

That  in  the'sacred  temple  needs  would  try 
Without  a  fire  th'  unheated  gums  to  fry, 
Believe  who  will  the  solemans/iam,  not  1.  Addison. 

Sham.  adj.  False;  counterfeit;  fictitious; 
pretended. 

Never  join  the  fray, 
Where  the  sham  quarrel  interrupts  the  way.  Gay. 
Sha'mbles,  n.s.  [of  uncertain  etymology ; 
scannaglia,  Ital.] 

1.  The  place  where  butchers  kill  or  sell 
their  meat ;  a  butchery. 

Far  be  the  thoughts  of  this  from  Henry's  heart, 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament-house. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

1  hope  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  honest, 
— Oh,  ay,  as  summer  flies  are  in  the  shambles. 
That  quicken  ev'n  with  blowing.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

He  warned  a  flock  of  sheep,  that  were^driving 
to  the  shambles,  of  their  danger ;  and,  upon  utter- 
ing some  sounds,  they  all  fled.  Arbuthnot, 

2.  It  is  here  improperly  used. 

When  the  person  is  made  the  jest  of  the  mob, 
or  his  back  the  shambles  of  the  executioner,  there  is 
no  more  conviction  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 

Watts. 

Sha'mbling.  adj.  [See  Scambling.] 
Moving  awkwardly  and  irregtxlarly.  A 
low  bad  word. 

By  that  shambling  in  his  walk,  it  should  be  my 
rich  banker,  Gomez,  whom  I  knew  at  Barcelona. 

DrydeiiS  Spanish  Fryar. 
So  when  nurse  Nokes  to  act  young  Ammon  tries, 
With  shambling  legs,  long  chin,  and  foolish  eyes, 
With  dangling  hands  he  strokes  th' imperial  robe. 
And  with  a  cuckold's  air  commands  the  globe. 

Smith. 

SHAME.  71.  s.  [jfceam,  Sax.  schaemte, 
Dut.] 

1.  The  passion  felt  when  reputation  is 
supposed  to  be  lost;  the  passion  ex- 
pressed sometimes  by  blushes. 

Lamenting  sorrow  did  in  darkness  lie. 
And  shame  his  ugly  face  did  hide  from  living  eye. 

Spenser. 

Peace,  peace,  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity. 
— Urge  neither  charity  nur shame  to  me; 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 
And  shamefully  my  hope?  by  you  are  butcher'd : 
My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame  ; 
And  in  my  shame  still  lives  my  sorrow's  rage. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

Hide,  for  shame, 
Romans,  your  grandsires  images. 
That  blush  at  their  degenerate  progeny.  Dryden. 

In  the  schools  men  are  allowed,  without  shame, 
to  deny  the  agreement  of  ideas ;  or,  out  of  the 
schools,  from  thenee  have  learned,  without  shame 
to  deny  the  connection  of  ideas.  Locke. 

2.  The  cause  or  reason  of  shame;  dis- 
grace ;  ignominy. 

The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me ; 
For  I  have  heard  him  say,  a  thousand  times. 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure.  Shakesp. 

God  deliver  the  world  from  such  guides,  who 
are  the  shame  of  religion.  South. 

This  jest  was  first  of  th'  other  house's  making. 
And,  five  times  tried,  has  never  fail'd  of  taking  : 
For  'twere  a  shame  a  poet  should  be  kitl'd, 
Under  the  shelter  of  so  broad  a  shield.  Dryden. 

O  shame  to  manhood  !  shall  one  daring  boy 
'f  he  scheme  of  all  our  happiness  destroy  ? 

Pope's  Odyssey. 
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3.  Reproach  ;  infliction  of  shame. 

A  foul  shame  is  upon  the  thief.      Ecclus.  v.  14. 
Applause 

Turn'd  to  exploding  hiss,  triumph  to  shame, 
Cast  on  themselves'from  their  own  mouths.  Milt. 

To  Shame,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  make  ashamed ;  to  fill  with  shame. 

To  tell  thee  of  whom  deriv'd. 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not 
shameless.  Shakesp. 
If  thou  hast  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither. 
And  I've  power  to  shame  him  hence  : 
Oh,  while  you  live,  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil- 

Shakesp. 

Hyperbolus  by  suffering  did  traduce 
The  ostracism ,  and  sham'd  it  out  of  use.  Cleaveland. 
DespoiI'd 

Of  all  our  good,  sham'd,  naked,  miserable.  Milton. 

What  hurt  can  there  be  in  all  the  slanders  and 
disgraces  of  this  world,  if  they  are  but  the  arts 
and  methods  of  providence,  to  shame  us  into  the 
glories  of  the  next?  South. 

Were  there  but  one  righteous  man  in  the  world, 
I    he  would  hold  up  his  head  with  confidence  and 
honour ;  he  would  shame  the  world,  and  not  the 
world  him.  South. 

He,  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  deom'd  to  lie. 
In  bonds  retain'd  his  birthright  liberty, 
And  sham'd  oppression,  till  it  set  him  free.  Dryd. 

The  coward  bore  the  man  immortal  spite. 
Who  sham'd  him  out  of  madness  into  ^ight.Dryd. 

Who  s/iamesa  scribbler.breaks  acobweb  through : 
He  spins  the  slight  self-pleasing  thread  mievr.Pope. 

2.  To  disgrace. 

Certes,  Sir  knight,  ye  been  too  much  to  blame. 
Thus  for  to  blot  the  honour  of  the  dead, 
And  with  foul  cowardice  his  carcass  shame. FairyQ. 

To  Shame,  v.  n.    To  be  ashamed. 

Great  shame  it  is,  thing  so  divine  in  view. 
Made  for  to  be  the  world's  most  ornament. 

To  make  the  bait  her  gazers  to  embrew  ; 
Good  shames  to  be  to  ill  an  instrument.  Spenser. 

Sliam'st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  ex- 
fraught. 

To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-born  heart  ? 

Shakesp. 

To  the  trunk  of  it  authors  give  such  a  magni- 
tude, as  I  shame  to  repeat.  Ral.  Hist,  of' the  World. 
Cruel  Auster  thither  hied  him  ; 
And,  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast, 
Sham'd  not  spitefully  to  waste 
All  his  leaves,  so  fresh,  so  sweet. 
And  lay  them  trembling  at  his  feet.  Crashaw. 

Sha'mefaced.  adj.  [shame  and  face.] 
Modest;  bashful ;  easily  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance. 

Philoclea,  who  blushing,  and  withal  smiling, 
making  shamefacedness  pleasing,  and  pleasure 
shamefaced,  tenderly  moved  her  feet,  unwonted  to- 
feel  the  naked  ground.  Sidney. 

Conscience  is  a  blushing  shamefac'd  spirit,  that 
mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom  :  it  fills  one  full  of  ob- 
stacles. Shakesp,  RicJiard  111. 

A  manmay  be  sfcame/aced,  and  a  woman  modest, 
to  the  degree  of  scandalous.  L'Estrange. 

\our  shamefac'd  virtue  shunn'd  the  people's 
praise. 

And  senate's  honours.  Dryden. 

From  this  time  we  may  date  that  remarkable 
turn  in  the  behaviour  of  our  fashionable  English- 
men, that  makes  them  shamefaced  in  the  exercise 
of  those  duties  which  they  were  sent  into  the 
world  to  perform.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

S  h  A  M  E  F  a'c  ED  LY .  «<?r .  [from  shamefaced.] 
Modestly ;  bashfully. 

Shamefa'cedness.  M.S.  [from  shame- 
faced.] Modesty ;  bashfulness  ;  timidity. 

Dorus,  having  had  all  the  while  a  free  behold- 
ing of  the  fair  Pamela,  could  well  have  defended 
the  assault  he  gave  unto  her  face  with  bringing  ;i 
fair  stain  of  shamefacedness  into  it.  xdney. 

She  is  the  fouiitain  of  your  modesty  ; 
You  shamefac'd  are,  but  shamefac'dness  itself  is 
she.  Fairy  Queen. 
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None  but  fools,  out  o{ shamefacedness  hide  their 
ulcers,  which,  if  shown,  miglit  be  healed. 

Dryden's  Dujresnoy. 
Sh  a'meful.  adj.  [shame  and  full.] 

1.  Disgraceful;  ignominious;  infamous; 
reproachful. 

This  all  through  that  great  prince's  pride  did  fall, 
And  came  to  shameful  end.  Fairy  Queen. 

For  this  he  shall  live  hated,  be  blasphem'd, 
Seiz'don  by  force,  judg'd, and  to  death condenm'd, 
A  shameful  and  accurst  1  Milton. 

His  naval  preparations  were  not  more  surprising 
than  liis  quick  and  shameful  retreat;  for  lie  re- 
turned to  Cartilage  with  only  one  ship,  having 
fled  without  striking  one  stroke.  ArbuthnoC. 

The  knave  of  diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts. 
And  wins,  O  shameful  chance  !  tlie  queen  of  liearts. 

Pope. 

2.  Full  of  indignity  or  indecency ;  raising 
shame  in  another. 

Phcebus  flying  so  most  shameful  siglit. 
His  blushing  face  in  foggy  cloud  implies. 
And  hides  for  shame.  Fairy  Queen. 

Sha'mefully.  adv.  [from  shameful.] 

1.  Disgracefully;  ignominiously ;  infam- 
ously ;  reproachfully. 

But  1  his  holy  secret 
Presumptuously  have  publish'd,  impiously. 
Weakly  at  least,  and  shamefully.    Milt.  Agonistes. 

Would  she  shamefully  fail  in  the  last  act  in  this 
contrivance  of  the  nature  of  man  ?  More. 

Those  who  are  ready  enough  to  confess  him, 
both  in  judgment  and  profession,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  very  prone  to  deny  hira  shamefully  in  their 
doings.  South'sSermons. 

2.  With  indignity ;  with  indecency ;  so  as 
ought  to  cause  shame. 

None  but  that  saw,  quoth  he,  would  ween  for 
truth. 

How  shamefully  that  maid  he  did  torment.  Fairy  Q. 

Sha'meless.  adj.  [from  shame.]  Want- 
ing shame ;  wanting  modesty ;  impu- 
dent; frontless ;  immodest ;  audacious. 

To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st,of  whom  deriv'd 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not 
shameless.  Shakesp.  Hen,  VI. 

Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong 
That  she  this  day  hath  shameless  thrown  on  me.Shak. 

The  shameless  denial  hereof  by  some  of  their 
friends,  and  the  more  shameless  justification  by 
some  of  their  flatterers,  makes  it  needful  to  ex- 
emplify, which  I  had  rather  forbear.  Raleigh. 

God  deliver  the  world  from  such  hucksters  of 
souls,  the  very  shame  of  religion,  and  the  shame- 
less subverters  of  morality.  South's  Sermons. 

Such  shameless  bards  we  have;  and  yet  'tis  true. 
There  are  as  mad,  abandon'd  criticks  too.  Pope. 

Sha'melessly.  adv.  [from  shameless.] 
Impudently ;  audaciously ;  without 
shame. 

The  king  to-day,  as  one  of  the  vain  fellows, 
shamelessly  uncovereth  himself.     2  Samuel,  vi.  20. 

He  must  needs  be  shamelessly  wicked  that  abhors 
not  this  licentiousness.  Hale. 

Sha'melessness.  n.  s.  [from  shameless.] 
Impudence ;  want  of  shame ;  immodesty. 

Being  most  impudent  in  her  heart,  she  could, 
when  she  would,  teach  her  cheeks  blushing,  and 
make  shamefacedness  the  cloak  o{ shamelessness.Sid. 

He  that  blushes  not  at  his  crime,  but  adds 
shamelessness  to  his  shame,  hath  nothing  left  to  re- 
store him  to  virtue.  Taylor. 

Sha'mmer.  n.  s.  [from  sham.]  A  cheat; 
an  imposter.    A  low  word. 

Sha'mois.  n.  s.  [chamois,  Fr.]  See  Cha- 
mois.   A  kind  of  wild  goat. 

I'll  bring  thee 
To  clust'ring  filberds,  and  sometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Young  shamois  from  the  rocks.  Shakesp. 

Sha'mrock.  n.  s.  The  Irish  name  for 
three  leaved  grass. 


If  they  found  a  plot  of  watercresses,  nr  sham- 
rocks, there  they  flocked  as  to  a  feast  for  the  time. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 
Shank,  n.  s.  [j^ceanca,  Sax.  schenckel, 
Dut.] 

1.  The  middle  joint  of  the  leg;  that  part 
which  reaches  from  the  ankle  to  the 
knee. 

Eftsoons  her  wliite  straight  legs  were  altered 
To  crooked  crawhng  shanks,  of  marrow  emptied  : 
And  her  fair  face  tu  foul  and  loatesome  hue. 
And  her  flne  corps  to  a  bag  of  venom  grew,  Spens. 

Tlie  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon. 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side  ; 
His  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shanks.        Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

A  stag  says,  if  these  pitiful  shanks  of  mine  were 
but  answerable  to  this  branching  head,  I  can't  but 
think  how  1  should  defy  all  my  enemies.  L'Estr. 

2.  The  bone  of  the  leg. 

Shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 
O'ercover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones. 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  skulls. 

Shakesp. 

3.  The  long  part  of  any  instrument. 

The  shank  of  a  key,  or  some  such  long  hole,  the 
punch  cainiot  strike,  because  the  shaiik  is  not 
not  forged  with  substance  sufficient.  Monon. 

Shank,  n,  s:  [bryonia,  Lat.]    An  herb. 
Sha'nked.  adj.  [from  shank.]  Having 
a  shank. 

Sha'nker.  n.  s.  [chancre,  Fr.]  A  vene- 
real excresence. 

To  SHAPE,  v.a.  preter.  shaped;  part, 
pass,  shaped  and  shapen.  [j-cyppan, 
Sax.  scheppen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  form ;  to  mould  with  respect  to  ex- 
ternal dimensions. 

I,  that  am  not  shap'd  for  sportive  tricks, 
Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass  ; 
1,  thatam  rudely  stampt,  and  want  love's  majesty. 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

Those  nature  hath  shaped  with  a  great  head, 
narrow  breast,  and  shoulders  sticking  out,  seem 
much  inclined  to  a  consumption.  Harvey. 

Mature  the  virgin  was,  of  Egypt's  race  ; 
Grace  shap'd  her  limbs,  and  beauty  deck'd  her 
face.  Prior. 

2.  To  mould;  to  cast;  to  regulate;  to 
adjust. 

Drag  the  villain  hither  by  the  hair. 
Nor  age  nor  honour  shall  shape  privilege. 

Shakesp.  Titus  Andronicus. 

Mr.  Candish,  when  without  hope,  and  ready  to 
shape  his  course  by  the  east  homewards,  met  a 
ship  which  came  from  the  Philippines.  Raleigh. 

To  the  streaiu,  when  neither  friends,  nor  force. 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course.  Den. 

Charm'd  by  their  eyes,  their  manners  I  acquire. 
And  shape  my  foolishness  to  their  desire.  Prior. 

3.  To  image ;  to  conceive. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  their  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends.  Shak. 

It  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuse,  and  oft  ray  jealousy 
Sliapes  faults  that  are  not.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

When  fancy  hath  formed  and  shaped  the  per- 
fectest  idea  of  blessedness,  our  own  more  happy 
experiences  of  greater  must  disabuse  us.  Boyle. 

4.  To  make ;  to  create.  Obsolete. 

I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mo- 
ther conceive  me.  PsalniM.  5. 

Shape,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1 .  Form ;  external  appearance. 

He  beat  me  grievously  in  the  shape  of  a  woman  ; 
for  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  master  Brook,  I  fear  not 
Gipliah  with  a  weaver's  beam.  Shakesp. 

The  shapes  of  the  locusts  were  like  unto  horses 
prepared  for  battle.  Rev.  ix.  7. 


The  other  shape, 
Kshapeit  may  be  cali'd,  that  sAape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb.Miifon, 
In  vegetables  and  animals  the  shape  we  most  fix 
on,  and  are  most  led  by.  Locke. 

2.  Make  of  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

First  a  tharming  shape  enslav'd  ine. 
An  eye  then  gave  the  fatal  stroke  ; 

Till  by  her  wit  Corinna  sav'd  me. 
And  all  my  former  fetters  broke.  Addison. 
Fathers  and  mothers,  friends  and  relations,  seem 
to  have  no  other  wish  towards  the  little  girl,  but 
that  she  may  have  a  fair  skin,  a  fine  shape,  dress 
well,  and  dance  to  admiration.  Law. 

3.  Being  as  moulded  into  form. 

Before  the  gates  there  sat 
On  either  side  a  formidable  shape.  Milt.  Pax.  Lost. 

4.  Idea ;  pattern. 

Thy  heart 

Contains  of  good,  wise,  just,  the  perfect  shape. 

_  Milton. 

5.  It  is  now  used  in  low  conversation  for 
manner. 

Sha'peless.  flrf/.  [from  shape.]  Wanting 
regularity  of  form ;  wanting  symmetry 
of  dimensions. 

You  are  born 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest. 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude.  Shak, 

He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old  and  sere  ; 
III  fac'd,  worse  bodied,  sftapeiess every  where.S/iofc. 

Thrice  had  I  lov'd  thee. 
Before  I  knew  thy  face  or  name. 
So  in  a  voice,  so  in  a  shapeless  flame. 
Angels  affect  us  oft,  and  worshipp'd  be.  Donne. 

Now  the  victor  stretcli'd  his  eager  hand. 
Where  the  tall  nothing  stood,  or  seem'd  to  stand; 
A  shapeless  shade,  it  melted  from  his  sight, 
Like  forms  iu  clouds,  or  visions  of  the  night  IPope. 

Some  objects  please  our  eyes, 
Which  out  of  nature's  common  order  rise, 
The  shapeless  rock  or  hanging  precipiece.  Pope. 

Sha'pesmith.  n.  s.  [shape  and  smith.] 
One  who  undertakes  to improvethe  form 
of  the  body.    A  burlesque  word. 

No  shapesmith  yet  set  up  and  drove  a  trade. 
To  mend  the  work  that  providence  had  made. 

GaHh. 

Sha'peliness.  n.s.  [from  shapely.] 
Beauty  or  proportion  of  form, 

Sha'pely.  adv.  [from  shape.]  Symme- 
trical; well  formed. 

SHARD,  n.  s.  [schaerde,  Frisick.] 

1.  A  fragment  of  an  earthen  vessel. 

For  charitable  prayers, 
5'ftar(is,flints,and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her; 
Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her^-virgin  chants,  ^ 
Her  maiden  strewments.  Shakesp,  Hamlet. 

2.  [Chard.]    A  plant. 

Shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot 
Keep  the  loosen'd  body  sound.    Dryden.  Horace^ 

3.  It  seems  in  Spenser  to  signify  a  frith  or 
strait.  It  is  used,  says  Upton,  in  the 
west,  for  a  gap. 

Upon  that  shore  he  spied  Atin  stand. 
There  by  his  master  left,  when  late  he  far'd 
In  Phedria's  fleet  bark,  over  that  per'lous  shard. 

Fairy  Queen. 

4.  A  sort  of  fish. 

Sha'rdborn.  adj.  [shard  and  bom.] 
Born  or  produced  among  broken  stones 
or  pots.  Perhaps  shard,  in  Shakespeare, 
may  signify  the  sheaths  of  the  wings  of 
insects. 

Ere  to  black  Hecat's  summons 
The  shardhorn  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  Shakesp, 

Sha'rded.  adj.  [from  shard,]  Inhabiting 
shards. 
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Often        we  find 
Tiie  sharded  beetle  in  tlie  safer  hold, 
Tliiin  is      f^i"  wing'd  eagle.  Shakesp.  Cymheline. 

To  SHARE.  1;.  a.  [j-ceapan,  j-cypan.  Sax, 
I.  To  divide ;  to  part  among  many. 

Good  fellows  all, 
The  latest  of  my  wealth  I'll  share  ^mung  you.  Shale. 

Any  man  may  take  trial  of  his  fortune,  provided 
he  acknowledge  the  lord's  right,  by  sharing  out 
unto  him  a  toll.  Carew 

Well  may  he  then  to  you  his  cares  impart, 
And  share  his  burden  where  he  shares  his  lieart. 

Dry  den. 

In  the  primitive  times  the  advantage  of  priest- 
hood was  equally  shared  among  all  the  order,  and 
none  of  that  character  had  any  superiority.  Collier 

Though  the  weight  of  a  falsehood  would  be  too 
heavy  for  one  to  bear,  it  grows  light  in  their  ima 
ginations  when  it  is  shared  among  many. 

Addison's  Spectator 

Suppose  I  sftare  my  fortune  equally  between  my 
children  and  a  stranger,  will  that  unite  them 

Swift. 

•„  To  partake  with  others ;  to  seize  or  pos- 
sess jointly  with  another. 

The  captain,  half  of  whose  soldiers  are  dead,  and 
the  other  quarter  never  mustered  or  seen,  comes 
shortly  to  demand  payment  of  his  whole  account ; 
where,  by  good  means  of  some  great  ones,  and 
privj  sharings  with  the  officers  of  other  s^me,  l-.e 
receiveth  his  debt.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

In  vain  does  valour  bleed. 
While  avarice  and  rapine  share  the  land.  Milton. 

Go,  silently  enjoy  your  part  of  grief. 
And  share  the  sad  inheritance  witli  me.  Dryden. 

Wav'd  by  the  wanton  winds  his  banner  flies. 
All  maiden  white,  and  shares  the  people's  eyes. 

Dryden. 

This  was  the  prince  decreed. 
To  share  his  sceptre.  Dryden's  ^neid. 

Not  love  of  liberty,  nor  thirst  of  honour, 
Drew  you  thus  far  ;  but  hopes  to  share  the  spoil 
Of  conquer'd  towns  and  plunder'd  provinces. 

Addisoyi's  Cato. 
All  night  it  rains,  the  shews  return  with  day ; 
Great  Jove  with  Cajsar  shares  his  sov'reign  sway. 

Logie. 

,  To  cut ;  to  separate ;  to  sheer,  [from 
j-ceaji,  Sax.] 

With  swift  wheelxeverse  deep  ent'ring  shard 
All  his  right  side.  Milton. 

Scalp,  face,  and  shoulders  the  keen  steel  divides, 
And  theshar'd  visage  hangs  on  equal  sides.  Dryd. 

0  Share,  v.  n.  To  have  part ;  to  have 
a  dividend. 

I  am  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  think  not,  Percy, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more.  Shah.  H.  IV. 

Had  greater  haste  these  sacred  rites  prepar'd, 
Some  guilty  months  had  in  your  triumphs  shard; 
But  this  untainledyear  is  all  your  own.  Dryden. 

A  right  of  inheritance  gave  every  one  a  title  to 
share  in  the  goods  of  his  father.  Locke 

This  is  Dutch  partnership,  to  share  in  all  our 
beneficial  bargains,  and  exclude  us  wholly  from 
theirs.  Siiift, 

HARE.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

.  Part;  allotment;  dividend  obtained. 

If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  want, 
Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 
Of  that  which  lewdly-pamper'd  luxury 
Now  heaps  upon  some  with  vast  excess.  Milton, 

The  subdued  territory  was  divided  into  greater 
and  smaller  shares,  besides  that  reserved  to  the 
prinee.  Temple. 

I'll  give  you  arms  ;  burn,  ravish,  and  destroy  : 
For  my  own  share  one  beauty  I  design  ; 
Engage  your  honours  that  she  shall  be  mine. 

Dryden, 

While  fortune  favour'd, 

1  made  some  figure  ;  nor  was  my  name 
Obscure,  nor  1  without  my  share  of  fame. 

Dryden's  Xneid. 
The  youths  have  equal  share 
In  Marcia's  wishes,  and  divide  their  sister. 

Addison's  Cato, 
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In  poets  as  true  genius  is  hut  rare, 
True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critick's  share.  Pope. 

He  whj  dntli  not  perform  that  part  assigned 
him,  is  a  very  mischievous  membiT  of  the  publick  ; 
because  he  takes  his  share  of  the  profit,  and  yet 
leaves  his  shave  of  the  burden  to  be  born  by  others. 

Swift. 

2.  To  go  shares ;  to  partake. 

They  went  a  hunting,  and  every  one  to  go  share 
and  share  alike  in  what  they  took.  L'Estrange. 

By  being  desirous  that  every  one  should  have 
their  full  share  of  the  favours  of  God,  they  would 
not  only  be  content,  but  glad,  to  see  one  another 
happy  in  the  little  enjoyments  of  this  transitory 
life.  Law. 

3.  A  part  contributed. 
These,  although  they  bear  a  share  in  the  dis- 
charge, yet  have  different  offices  in  the  composi- 
tion. Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

4.  [ycesLji,  Sax.]  The  blade  of  the  plough 
that  cuts  the  ground. 

Nor  laws  they  knew,  nor  manners,  nor  the  care 
Of  lab'ring  oxen,  nor  the  shining  share.  Dryden. 

Great  cities  shall  with  walls  becompass'd  round. 
And  sharpeh'dsftam  shall  vex  the  fruitful  ground 

Dryden. 

Incumbent  o'er  the  shining  share 
The  master  leans,  removes  th'  obstructive  clay. 

Thomson. 

For  clay  the  coulter  is  long  and  bending,  and 
the  share  narrow,  Mortimer. 

Sha'rebone.  n.  s.  [share  and  bone.'] 
The  OS  pubis ;  the  bone  that  divides  the 
trunk  from  the  limbs. 

The  cartilage  bracing  together  the  two  ossa  pu 
bis,  or sharebones,  Bartholine  saith,  is  twice  thicker 
and  laxer  in  women  than  men.  Derham, 

Sha'rer.  n.  s.  [from  share.^ 

1.  One  who  divides  or  apportions  to 
others ;  a  divider. 

2.  A  partaker;  one  who  participates  any 
thing  with  others. 

Most  it  seem'd  the  French  king  to  import, 
As  sliarer  in  his  daughter's  injury.  Dan.  Civil  War. 

People  not  allowed  to  hesharers  with  their  com- 
panions in  good  fortune,  will  hardly  a^ree  to  be 
s/iarers  in  bad.  L'Estrange. 

An  overgrown  estate  falling  into  the  hanrjs  of 
one  that  has  many  children,  it  is  broken  into  so 
many  portions  as  render  the  sharers  rich  enough. 

Addison. 

You  must  have  known  it. 
—Indeed  I  did,  then  favour'd  hy  the  king. 
And  by  that  means  a  sharer  in  the  secret.  Rome. 

If,  by  taking  on  himself  human  nature  at  large, 
he  hath  a  compassionate  and  fender  sense  of  the 
infirmities  of  mankind  in  general,  he  must  needs, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  feel  and  conmiiserate  the  in- 
firmities of  the  poor,  in  which  he  himself  was  so 
eminent  a  sharer.  Atterbury. 

I  suffer  many  things  as  an  author  militant, 
whereof  in  your  days  of  probation  you  have  been 
a  sharer.  Pope  to  Su  ift. 

Shark,  n.s.  [canis  charcharias,  Lat.] 

1.  A  voracious  sea  fish. 

Hisjaws  horrifick  arm'd  with  threefold  fate, 
The  direful  sliark.  Thomson's  Summer. 

2.  A  greedy  artful  fellow ;  one  who  fills 
his  pockets  by  sly  tricks.    A  low  word. 

David's  messengers  are  sent  back  to  him,  like 
so  many  sharks'and  runnagates,  only  for  en- 
deavouring to  compliment  an  ill  nature  out  of  it- 
self and  seeking  that  by  petition  which  they  miglit 
have  commanded  by  their  sword.  South. 

3.  Trick;  fraud;  petty  rapine.  A  low 
word. 

Wretches  who  live  upon  the  shark,  and  other 
men's  sins,  the  common  poisoners  of  youth, 
equally  desperate  in  their  fortunes  and  their  man- 
ners, and  getting  their  very  bread  by  the  damna- 
tion of  souls.  South, 
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To  Shark,  v.  a.    To  pick  up  hastily  or 
slily. 

Young  Fontinbras, 
Of  unimproved  mettle,  hot  and  full. 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 
Shark'd  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes. 

Shakesp,  Hamkt,  - 

To  Shark,  v,  w. 

1.  To  play  the  petty  thief.    A  low  word. 

The  fly  leads  a  lazy,  voluptuous,  scandalous, 
sharking  life,  hateful  wherever  she  comes.  L'Estr, 

2.  To  cheat ;  to  trick.    A  low  word. 

Ainsworth. 

There  are  cheats  by  natural  inclination  as  well 
as  by  corruption  :  nature  taught  this  boy  to  shark, 
not  discipline.  L'Estrange. 

The  old  generous  English  spirit,  which  hereto- 
fore made  tliis  nation  so  great  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  world,  seems  utterly  extinct;  and  we  aie  de- 
generated into  a  mean,  sharking,  fallacious,  under- 
miiiing  converse  ;  there  being  a  snare  and  a  trapan 
almost  in  every  word  we  hear,  and  every  action 
we  see.  South. 

3.  To  shark.  To  fawn  upon  for  a.  dinner. 
SHARP,  adj.  [jceaja.  Sax.  scherpe,  Dut.] 

1.  Keen;  piercing;  having  a  keen  edge; 
having  an  acute  point ;  not  blunt. 

She  hath  tied 
Sharjy  tooth'd  unkiiidness  like  a  vulture  hete.Shak. 

In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Cade 
Oppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  kerns  ; 
And  fought  so  long,  till  that  liis  thighs  with  darts 
-Were  almost  like  a.  sharp  quill'd  porcupine. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
Thy  tongue  deviseth  mischiefs,  like  a  sharp 
razor,  working  deceitfully.  Psalm  Hi.  2. 

With  edged  grooving  tools  they  cut  down  and 
smoothen  away  the  extuberances  left  by  the  sharp 
pointed  grooving  tools,  and  bring  the  work  into  a 
perfect  shape.  Moxon,  - 

2.  Terminating  in  a  point  or  edge ;  not 
obtuse. 

Tlie  form  of  their  heads  is  narrow  and  sharp, 
that  they  may  the  better  cut  the  air  in  their  swift 
flight.  More. 

There  was  seen  some  miles  in  the  sea  a  great 
pillar  of  light,  not  sharp,  but  in  form  of  a  column 
or  cylinder,  rising  a  great  way  up  towards  hsaven. 

Bacon. 

To  come  near  the  point  and  draw  mito  a,  sharper 
angle,  they  do  not  only  speak  and  practise  truth, 
but  really  desire  its  enlargement.Bi'ou-ii's  l^ulg.Err. 

Their  embryon  atoms 
Light  arra'd  or  heavy,  shaip,  smooth,  light,  or 
slow.  Milton. 

It  is  so  much  the  firmer,  by  liow  much  broader 
the  bottom,  and  sharper  the  top.  Temple. 

In  shipping  such  as  this  the  Irish  kern. 
And  untaught  Indian,  on  the  stream  did  glide. 

Ere  sharp  keel'd  boats  to  stem  the  flood  did  learn 
Or  fin-like  oars  did  spread  from  either  side.  Dryd. 

3.  Acute  of  mind ;  witty ;  ingenious ;  in- 
ventive. 

Now  as  fine  in  his  apparel  as  if  he  would  make 
me  in  love  with  a  cloak,  and  verse  for  verse  with 
the  sharpest  witted  lover  in  Arcadia.  Sidney. 

If  we  had  nought  but  sense,  each  living  wight, 
Which  we  call  brutes  would  be  more  sharp  than 
we.  Davies 
Sharp  to  the  world,  but  thoughtless  of  renown, 
They  plot  not  on  the  stage,  but  on  the  town. 

Dryden. 

There  is  nothing  makes  men  sharper,  and  sets 
their  hands  and  wits  more  at  work,  than  want. 

Addisoii  on  Italy. 

Many  other  things  belong  to  the  material  world, 
wherein  the  sharpest  philosophers  have  never  yet 
arrived  at  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  Watts. 

4.  Quick,  as  of  sight  or  hearing. 

As  the  sharpest  eye  diicerneth  nought. 
Except  the  sun-beams  in  the  air  do  shine  ; 

So  the  best  soul,  with  her  reflecting  thought. 
Sees  not  herself  without  some  light  divine.  Davies. 
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To  sharp  eyed  reason  this  would  seem  untrue; 
But  reason  I  through  love's  false  opicks  view. Dr^. 

5.  Sour  without  astringency ;  sour,  but 
not  austere ;  acid. 

So  we,  if  cliildren  young  diseas'd  we  find, 
Anoint  with  sweets  the  vessel's  foremost  parts. 
To  make  tliem  taste  the  potions  sharp  we  give  ; 
They  drink  deceiv'd  and  so  deceiv'd  they  live. 

Spenser. 

Sliarp  tasted  citrons  Median  climes  produce  ; 
Bitter  the  rind,  but  generous  is  the  juice.  Dryden. 

Different  simple  ideas  are  sometimes  expressed 
by  the  same  word,  as  sweet  and  sharp  are  applied 
to  the  objects  of  hearing  and  tasting.  Watts. 

6.  Shrill ;  piercing  the  ear  with  a  quick 
noise ;  not  flat. 

In  whistling  you  contract  the  mouth,  and,  to 
make  it  laoie  sharp,  men  use  their  finger. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Let  one  whistle  at  the  one  end  of  a  trunk,  and 
hold  your  ear  at  the  other,  and  the  sound  strikes 
so  sharp,  as  you  can  scarce  endure  it.  Bacon. 

For  the  various  modulation  of  the  voice,  the 
upper  end  of  the  windpipe  is  endued  with  several 
cartilages  to  contract  or  dilate  it,  as  we  would 
have  our  voice  flat  or  sharp.  Ray. 

7.  Severe;  harsh;  biting;  sarcastick. 

If  he  should  intend  his  voyage  towards  my 
wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose  to  him ;  and  what  lie 
gets  more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my 
Bead.  Shahesp. 

How  often  may  we  meet  with  those  who  are 
one  while  courteous,  but  within  a  small  time  after 
are  so  supercilious,  s/iarp,  troublesome,  fierce,  and 
exceptious,  that  they  are  not  only  short  of  the 
true  character  of  friendship,  but  become  the  very 
sores  and  burdens  of  society  !  South. 

Cease  contention  :  be  thy  words  severe, 
Sharp  as  he  merits  ;  but  the  sword  forbear.  Dryd. 

8.  Severe;  quick  to  punish;  cruel;  se- 
verely rigid. 

There,  gentle  Hermia,  tnay  T  marry  thee ; 
And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us.  Shakesp. 

9.  Eager ;  hungry ;  keen  upon  a  quest. 

My  faulcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty. 
And,  till  she  stoop,  slie  must  not  he  full  gorg'd  ; 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure.  Shakesp. 

The  sharp  desire  I  had 
Of  tasting.  Milton. 

10.  Painful ;  afflictive. 

That  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is, 
To  have  a  thankless  child.      Shake^i.  King  Lear. 

He  caused  his  father's  friends  to  be  cruelly  tor- 
tured ;  grieving  to  see  them  live  to  whom  he  was 
so  much  beholden,  and  therefore  rewarded  them 
with  such  sharp  payment.  Knolles. 

Death  becomes 
His  final  remedj' ;  and  after  life 
Tried  in  sharp  tribulation,  and  refin'd 
By  faith  and  faithful  works.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

It  is  a  very  small  comfort  that  a  plain  man, 
Iving  under  a  sharp  fit  of  the  stone,  receives  from 
tnis  sentence.  Tillotson. 

11.  Fierce;  ardent;  fiery. 

Their  piety  feign'd 
In  sharp  contest  of  battle  founiJ  no  aid.  Milton. 

A  sharp  assault  already  is  begun ; 
Their  murdering  guns  piay  fiercely  on  the  walls. 

Dryden. 

12.  Attentive ;  vigilant. 

Sharp  at  her  utmost  ken  she  cast  her  eyes, 
And  somewhat  floating  from  afar  descries.  Dryd. 

Is  a  man  bound  to  look  out  sharp  to  plague  him- 
self, and  to  take  care  that  lie  slips  iio  opportunity 
of  being  unhappy  Collier. 

A  clergyman,  establislied  in  a  competent  living, 
is  not  under  the  necessity  of  being  so  shai-p  and 
exacting.  Sziift. 

13.  Acid ;  biting ;  pinching ;  piercing,  as 
the  cold. 

The  windpipe  is  continually  moistened  with  a 
glutinous  humour,  issuing  out  of  small  glandules 
in  its  inner  coat,  to  fence  it  against  the  sharp  air- 
Ray. 
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Nor  here  the  sun's  meridian  rays  had  pow'r, 
Nor  wind  sharp  piercing,  nor  the  rushing  show'r, 
The  verdant  arch  so  close  its  texture  kept. 

Pope  s  Odyssey. 

14.  Subtile ;  nice  ;  witty ;  acute ;  of  things. 

Sharp  and  subtile  discourses  procure  very  great 
applause  ;  but  being  laid  in  the  balance  with  that 
which  sound  experience  plainly  delivereth,  they 
are  overweighed.  Hooker. 

The  instances  you  mention  are  the  strongest 
and  sharpest  that  can  be  urged.  Digby. 

15.  [Among  workmen.]  Hard. 

They  make  use  of  the  sharpet  sand,  that  being 
best  for  mortar  to  lay  bricks  and  tiles  in, 

Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercises, 

16.  Emaciated;  lean. 

His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare. 

Milton. 

Sharp,  w.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  A  sharp  or  acute  sound. 

It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 
Straining  hard  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps. 

Shakesp. 

2.  A  pointed  weapon  ;  smallsword;  rapier. 
Low  word. 

If  butchers  had  but  the  manners  to  go  to 
sharps,  gentlemen  would  be  contented  with  a  rub- 
ber at  cuffs.  Collier. 

To  Sharp,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
make  keen. 

Whom  the  whetstone  sharps  to  eat. 
They  cry,  millstones  are  good  meat.   Ben  Jonson. 

To  Sharp,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
play  thievish  tricks. 

1  live  upon  what's  ray  own ;  whereas  your  scan 
dalous  life  is  only  cheating  or  sharping  one  half  of 
the  year,  and  starving  the  other.  L'Estrange. 

To  Sha'rpen.  v.  a.  [from  skarp.^ 

1 .  To  make  keen ;  to  edge  ;  to  point. 

The  weaker  their  helps  are,  the  more  their  need 
is  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  their  own  industry. 

Hooker. 

The  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines,  to 
sharpen  e\eTy  man  his  share  and  his  coulter. 

1  Sumuel,  xiii.  20, 
His  severe  wrath  shall  he  sharpen  fur  a  swbrd. 

Wisdom,  V.  20. 

The  grating  of  a  saw,  when  sharpen  d,  offends  so 
much,  as  it  setteth  the  teeth  on  edge.  Bacon. 

The  squadron  bright,  sharp'ning  in  moored  horns 
Their  Phalanx.  Milton. 

It  may  contribute  to  his  misery,  heighten  the 
anguish,  and  sharpen  the  sting  of  conscience,  and 
so  add  fury  to  the  everlasting  flames,  when  he 
shall  reflect  upon  the  abuse  of  wealth  and  great- 
ness. Sout'n. 

No  :  'tis  resistance  that  inflames  desire  ; 
Sharpens  the  darts  of  love,  and  blows  the  fire. 

Dryden. 

Ere  ten  moons  had  sharpen' d  either  horn, 
To  crown  their  bliss  a  lovely  boy  was  born.  Dryd. 

Her  nails  are  sharpen'd  into  pointed  claws  ; 
Her  hands  bear  half  their  weight,  and  turn  to  paws. 

Addison. 

2.  To  make  quick,  ingenious,  or  acute. 

Overmuch  quickness  of  wit,  either  given  by 
nature,  or  sharpened  by  study,  doth  not  commonly 
bring  greatest  learning,  best  manners,  or  happiest 
life  in  the  end.  Ascham. 

3.  To  make  quicker  of  sense. 

The  air  sharpened  his  visual  ray 
To  objects  distant  far.  Milton^. 

4.  To  make  eager  or  hungry. 

Epicurean  cooks 
S/ia77)en  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite.  Shakesp. 

Such  an  assurance  as  vvill  sharpen  men's  desires, 
and  quicken  their  endeavours  for  obtaining  a 
lesser  good,  ought  to  inspire  men  with  more  vigour 
in  pursuit  of  what  is  greater.  Tillotson. 

5.  To  make  fierce  or  angry. 

Mine  enemy  sharpeneih  his  eyes  upon  me. 

Job,  xvi.  9. 

6.  To  make  biting,  sai^castick,  or  severe. 
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My  haughty  soul  woulo  .;wel« , 
Sharpen  each  word,  and  threaten  in^y  eyes.Smitfc. 

7.  To  make  less  flat,  more  piercrag  to  the 
ears. 

Enclosures  not  only  preserve  sound,  but  In- 
crease and  sharpen  it.  Bacon. 

8.  To  make  sour. 

Sha'rper.  n.  s.  [from  sharpJ]  A  tricking 
feUow  ;  a  petty  thief ;  a  rascal. 

Sharpers,  as  pikes,  prey  upon  their  own  kind. 

L'Estrange. 

He  should  retrench  what  he  lost  to  sharpers,  and 
spent  upon  puppet-plays,  to  apply  it  to  that  use. 

Arbuthnot% 

I  only  wear  it  in  a  land  of  Hectors, 
Thieves,  supercargoes, sfearpers,  and  directors. 

Pope. 

Sha'rply.  adv.  [from  sharp.] 

1.  With  keenness;  with  good  edge  or 
point. 

2.  Severely ;  rigorously ;  roughly. 

They  are  more  sharply  to  be  chastised  and  re- 
formed than  the  rude  Irish,  which,  being  very  wild 
at  the  first,  are  now  become  more  civil.  Spenser. 

3.  Keenly ;  acutely ;  vigorously. 

The  mind  and  memory  are  more  sharply  exer- 
cised in  comprehending  another  man's  thmgs  than 
our  own.  Ben  Jonson. 

4.  Afflictively ;  painfully. 

At  the  arrival  of  the  English  ambassadors  the 
soldiers  vieiesharply  assailed  with  w ants. Hayward, 

5.  With  quickness. 

You  contract  your  eye  when  you  would  see 
sharply ;  and  erect  your  ear  when  you  would  hear 
attentively.  Baeon, 

6.  Judiciously  ;  acutely ;  wittily. 
Sha'rpness.  n.  s.  [from  sharp.] 

1.  Keenness  of  edge  or  point. 

Palladius  neither  suffering  us  nor  himself  to 
take  in  hand  the  party  till  the  afternoon;  when 
we  were  to  fight  in  troops,  nor  differing  otherwise 
from  earnest,  but  that  the  sharpness  of  the  weapons 
was  taken  away.  Sidney. 

A  second  glance  came  gliding  like  the  first ; 
And  he  who  saw  the  sharpness  of  the  dart. 
Without  defence  receiv'd  it  in  his  heart.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  obtuseness. 

Force  consisteth  in  the  roundings  and  raisings  of 
the  work,  according  as  the  limbs  do  more  or  less 
require  it ;  so  as  the  beholder  shall  spy  no  shaiyness 
in  tlie  bordering  lines.  Walton. 

3.  Sourness  without  austereness. 

There  is  a  sharpness  in  vinegar,  and  tliere  is  a 
shai-pness  in  pain,  in  sorrow,  anjin  reproach ;  there 
is  a  sharp  eye,  a  sharp  wit,  and  a  sharp  sword  : 
but  tliere  is  not  one  of  these  several  sharpnesses  the 
same  as  another  of  them ;  and  a  sharp  east  wind  is 
different  from  them  all.  Watts's  Logiek. 

Provoking  sweat  extremely,  and  taking  away 
all  sharpness  from  whatever  you  put  in,  must  be 
of  good  effect  in  the  cure  of  the  gout.  Temple. 

4.  Severity  of  language ;  satirical  sarcasm. 

There's  gold  for  thee; 
Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill,  ' 
I  will  employ  thee  back  again.  Shakesp. 

Some  did  all  folly  with  just  sharpness  blame  ; 
While  others  laugh  d  and  scorn'd  thera  into  shame ; 
But,  of  these  two,  tlie  last  succeeded  best, 
As  men  aim  Tightest  when  they  shoot  in  jest. 

Dryden. 

The  sharpness  of  his  satire,  next  to  himself,  falls 
most  heavily  on  liis  friends.  Dryden. 

This  is  a  subject  of  which  it  is  fiard  to  speak 
without  satirical  sharpness,  and  particular  reflec- 
tions on  many  churches  of  christians.  Spratt. 

5.  Painfulness;  afflictiveness. 

At  this  time 

We  sweat  and  bleed ;  the  friend  hath  lost  liis  friend ' 

And  the  best  quarrels  in  the  heat  are  curst 

By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness.  Sliakesf. 

Not  a  single  death  only  that  then  attended  this 
profession  ;  but  the  terror  and  sharpness  of  it  was 
redoubled  in  the  manner  and  circumstances.  South. 

6.  Intellectual  acuteness ;  ingenuity ;  wit. 
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Till  Arianism  had  made  it  a  matter  of  great 
iharpness  and  subtility  of  wit  to  be  a  sound  helitv- 
ing  christian,  men  were  not  curious  what  syllables 
or  particles  of  speech  they  used.  Hooker. 

The  daring  of  the  soul  proceeds  from  thence. 
Sharpness  of  wit  and  active  diligence.  Dryden. 

The  son  returned  with  strength  of  constitution, 
sharpness  of  understanding,  and  skill  in  languages. 

Addison. 

'.  Quickness  of  senses. 

If  the  understanding  or  faculty  of  the  soul  be 
like  unto  bodily  sight,  not  of  equal  sharpness  in 
all ;  what  can  be  more  convenient  than  that,  even 
as  the  dark-sighted  man  is  directed  by  the  clear 
about  tilings  visible,  so  likewise,  in  matters  of 
deeper  discourse,  the  wise  in  heart  doth  shew  the 
simple  where  his  way  lieth.  Hooker. 
(HARP-SET.  adj.  [sharp  and  set.] 
.  Hungry ;  ravenous. 

The  seely  dove, 
Two  sharp-set  hawks  do  her  on  each  side  hem  ; 
And  she  knows  not  which  way  to  fly  from  them. 

Brown. 

An  eagle  sharp-set,  looking  about  lier  for  her 
prey,  spied  a  leveret.  L'Estrange. 
.  Eager  ;  vehemently  desirous. 

Basilius  forced  her  to  stay,  though  with  much 
ado,  she  being  sharp-set  upon  the  fulfilling  of  a 
shrewd  office,  in  overlooking  Philoclea.  Sidney. 

Our  senses  are  sharp-set  on  pleasures.  Ij'Estr. 

A  comedy  of  Johnson's,  not  Ben,  held  seven 
nights  J  for  the  town  is  sharp-set  on  new  plays. 

Pope. 

HARP-SIGHTED,  adj.  [s/iarp  and  sight.] 
Having  quick  sight.  " 

If  she  were  the  body's  quality, 
Then  would  she  bewithitsick,  maini'd,  and  blind; 

But  we  perceive,  where  these  privations  be, 
An  healthy,  perfect,  and  sharp-sighted  mind. 

Davies. 

I  am  not  so  sharp-sighted  as  those  who  have  dis- 
cerned this  rebellion  contriving  from  the  death  of 
Q.  Elizabeth.  Clarendon. 

Your  majesty's  clear  and  sharp-sighted  iadgment 
has  as  good  a  title  to  give  law  in  matters  of  this 
nature,  as  in  any  other.  Denham. 

Nothing  so  fierce  but  love  will  soften,  nothing 
so  sharp-sighted  in  other  matters  but  it  throws  a 
mist  before  the  eyes  on't.  L'Estrange. 

HAEP-viSAGED.  adj.  [sharp  and  vis- 
age.]   Having  a  sharp  countenance. 

The  Welsh  that  inhabit  the  mountains  are  com- 
monly shaip-visaged.       Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

0  Sha'tter.  v.  a.    [schetteren,  Dut] 

,  To  break  at  once  into  many  pieces ;  to 
break  so  as  to  scatter  the  parts. 

He  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk. 
And  rend  his  being.  Shakesp. 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  scar, 

1  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude. 
And  with  forc'd  fingers  rude 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 

Milton. 

They  escape  dissolution, because  they  can  scarce 
ever  meet  with  an  agent  minute  and  swiftly 
enough  moved  to  shatter  or  dissociate  the  com- 
bined parts.  Boyle. 

A  monarchy  v/as  shattered  to  pieces,  and  divided 
amongst  revolted  subjects,  into  a  multitude  of 
little  governments.  Locke. 

Black  from  the  stroke  above,  the  sraouldring 
pinej 

Stands  as  a  sfmtter'd  trunk.  ITiomson's  Summer. 
,  To  dissipate ;  to  make  incapable  of 
close  and  continued  attention. 

A  man  of  a  loose,  volatile,  and  shattered  hu- 
mour, thinks  only  by  fits  and  starts.  Norris. 

b  Sha'tter.  v.  n.  To  be  broken,  or  to 
fall,  by  any  force  applied,  into  frag- 
ments. 

Of  bodies,  some  are  fragil,  and  some  are  tough 
and  not  fragil ;  and,  in  the  breaking,  some  fragil 
bodies  break  but  where  the  force  is  ;  some  shatter 
and  fly  in  many  places.  Bacon. 

Vol.  H. 
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Shatter,  ji.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  One 
part  of  many  into  which  any  thing  is 
broken  at  once. 

Stick  the  candle  so  loose  that  it  will  fall  npon 
the  glass  of  the  sconce,  and  break  it  into  shatters. 

.Swift. 

Sha'tterbrained.  1  ar//.  [from  skat- 
Sha'tterpated.      )     ter,  brain,  and 

pate.]    Inattentive  ;  not  consistent.  A 

low  word. 

Sha'ttery.  adj.  [from  shatter.]  Dis- 
united ;  not  compact  ;  easily  falling 
into  many  parts  ;  loose  of  texture. 

A  brittle  shattery  sort  of  spar,  found  in  form 
of  a  white  sand  chiefly  in  the  perpendicular  fis- 
sures amongst  the  ores  of  metal.  Woodward. 

To  Shave,  v.  a.  preterite  shaved,  part. 
shaved  or  shaven,  [j'ceapan,  Sax.  schae- 
ven,  Dut.] 

1.  To  pare  off  with  a  razor. 

He  that  is  to  be  cleansed  shall  shave  off  all  his 
hair.  Levit. 

Zelim  was  the  first  of  the  Ottomans  that  did 
shave  his  beard  :  a  bashaw  asked,  Why  he  altered 
the  custom  of  his  predecessors  ?  He  answered. 
Because  you  bashaws  may  not  lead  me  by  the 
beard,  as  you  did  them.  Bacon. 

Dost  thou  not  know  this  shaven  pate  ?  Truly  it 
is  a  great  man's  head.    Knolles'sHist  of  the  Turks. 

I  caused  the  hair  of  his  head  to  be  shaved  off. 

Wiseman. 

2.  To  pare  close  to  the  surface. 

Sweet  bird  ! 
Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among 
1  wooe,  to  hear  thy  evening  song  ; 
And,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth  shaven  green.  Milton. 

The  bending  scytlie 
Shaves  all  the  surface  of  the  waving  green.  Gay. 

3.  To  skim  by  passing  near,  or  slightly 
touching. 

He  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep  ;  then  soars 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  tow'ring  high.  Milton. 

4.  To  cut  in  thin  slices. 

Make  some  medley^  of  earth,  with  some  other 
plants  bruised  or  shaven  in  leaf  or  root.  Bacon. 

5.  To  strip  ;  to  oppress  by  extortion  ;  to 
pillage. 

Shave-grass,  n.  s.  [equisetum,  Lat.] 
An  herb. 

Sha'veling.  m.  s.  [from  shave.]  A 
man  shaved  ;  a  friar,  or  religious.  Used 
in  contempt. 

Of  elfes,  there  be  no  such  things  ;  only  by  bald 
friars  and  knavish  shavelitigs  so  feigned.  Spenser. 

Sha'ver.  n.  s.    [from  shave.] 

1.  A  man  that  practises  the  art  of  shaving. 

2.  A  man  closely  attentive  to  his  own  in- 
terest. 

My  lord 

Was  now  dispos'd  to  crack  a  jest. 

And  bid  friend  Lewis  go  in  quest ; 

This  Lewis  is  a  cunning  shaver.  Swift. 

3.  A  robber  ;  a  plunderer. 

They  fell  all  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel  moun- 
tain people,  living  for  the  most  part  b^  theft,  and 
waiting  for  wrecks,  as  hawks  for  their  prey  :  by 
these  shavers  the  Turks  were  stript  of  all  they  had. 

Rnolles. 

Sha'ving.  M.S.  [from  shave.]  Any  thin 
slice  pared  off  from  any  body. 

Take  lignum  aloes  in  gross  shavings,  steep  them 
in  sack,  changed  twice,  till  the  bitterness  bedrawii 
forth  ;  then  take  the  shavings  forth,  and  dry  them 
in  the  shade,  and  beat  them  to  powder.  Bacon. 

By  electrick  bodies  I  do  not  conceive  only  such 
as  take  up  shavings,  straws,  and  light  bodies,  but 
such  as  attract  all  bodies  palpable  whatsoever. 

Brawns  Vxdgar  Erroun. 
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'       The  shavings  are  good  for  the  fining  of  wine. 

Mortimer. 

Shaw.  n.  s.  [j-cua,  Gax.  schawe,  Dut. 
skiigga,  Island.]  A  thicket ;  a  small 
wood.  A  tuft  of  trees  near  Litclifield  is 
called  Gentle  shaw. 

Sha'wfowl.  n.  s.  [shuw  and  fowl.]  An 
artificial  fowl  made  by  fowlers  on  pur- 
pose to  shoot  at. 

Sha'wm.  n.  s.  [from  schawme,  Teut.] 
A  hautboy  ;  a  cornet ;  written  likewise 
shalm. 

With  trumpets^lso  and  shawms. 

Psalms,  Common  Prayer. 

She.  pronoun.  In  oblique  cases  her, 
[si,  Goth,  j-eo,  Sa.x.  sche,  old  Eng.] 

1.  The  female  pronoun  demonstrative ; 
the  woman ;  the  woman  before  men- 
tioned. 

She,  of  whom  the  ancients  seein'd  to  prophesy. 
When  they  call'd  virtues  by  the  name  oi she  ; 
She,  in  wliom  virtue  was  so  much  refin'd. 
That  for  allay  unto  so  pu|c  a  mind 
Slie  took  the  weaker  se-K.  Bonne. 

This  once  disclos'd. 
The  ladies  did  change  favours,  and  then  we 
Following  the  signs,  woo'd  but  the  sign  of  she. 

Shakesp. 

What,  at  any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

Shakesp. 

The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he  ; 
The  most  sincere  and  holy  woman  she.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  a  woman  ab- 
solutely, with  some  degree  of  contempt. 

The  shes  of  Italy  shall  not  betray 
Mine  interest,  and  his  honour.  Shakesp. Cymbelinc. 

Lady,  you  are  the  cruell'st  she  alive. 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave. 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. Shak.  Twelfth  Night. 
I  was  wont 

To  load  my  she  with  knacks  ;  I  would  have  ran- 
sack'd 

The  pedlar's  silken  treasury,  and  have  pnur'd  it 
To  her  acceptance.  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

3.  The  female  ;  not  the  male. 

I  would  ontstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she  bear. 
To  win  thee,  lady.     Shakesp.  Merchant  nf  Venice. 

The  nightingale,  if  she  would  sing  by  day. 
When  ev  ry  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren.  Shakesp. 

He  lions  are  hirsute,  and  have  great  manes  ;  the 
s/ie.'i  are  smooth,  like  cats.  .  Bacon. 

Stand  it  in  Judah's  chronicles  confest. 
That  David's  son,  by  impious  passion  mov'd. 
Smote  a  she  slave,  and  murder'd  what  he  lov'd. 

Prior. 

Sheaf,  n.s.  sheaves,  iplara],  [j-ceap. 
Sax.  schoof,  Dut.J 

1.  A  bundle  of  stalks  of  corn  bound  to- 
gether, that  the  ears  may  dry. 

These  be  the  sheaves  that  honour's  harvest  bears; 
The  seed,  thy  valiant  acts ;  the  world,  the  field, 

Fairfax. 

He  beheld  a  field. 
Part  arable  and  tilth  ;  whereon  were  sheaves 
New  reap'd  :  the  other  part  sheep-walks  and  folds. 

Milton. 

The  reaper  fills  his  greedy  hands. 
And  binds  the  golden  sheaves  in  brittle  bands. 

Dryden, 

2.  Any  bundle  or  collection  held  together. 

She  vanish'd  ; 
The  sheaf  of  arrows  shook  and  rattled  in  the  case. 

Dryden. 

In  •the  knowledge  of  bodies,  we  must  glean 
what  we  can  ;  since  we  cannot,  from  a  discovery 
of  their  real  essences,  grasp  at  a  time  vihole  sheai^es, 
and  in  bundles  comprehend  the  nature  of  whole 
species.  Locke. 

To  Sheal.  V,  a.    To  shell.  See  Shale. 

Thou  art  a  shealed  peasecod.    Sliak.  King  Lear, 
4  K  617 
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To  Shear,  preter. 
part.  pass,  shorti'. 


\  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.  It  is 
3.  f    seldom  used  in  the  singular, 


shore,  or  sheared 
[j^ceapan,  j'cypen 
Sax.  This  word  is  more  frequently 
■written  sheer,  but  sheer  cannot  analogic 
cally  form  shore  or  shorn  :  shear,  shore ■ 
shorn  ;  as  tear,  tore,  torn.^ 

1.  To  clip  or  cut  by  interception  between 
two  blades  moving  on  a  rivet 

So  many  days,  my  ewes  have  been  with  young 
So  many  weeks,  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean  ; 
So  many  months,  ere  I  shall  sheer  the  fleece.S/iafc 
Laban  went  to  sheer  his  sheep.     Gen.  xxxi.  19, 
When  wool  is  new  shorn,  they  set  pails  of  water 
by  iu  the  same  room  to  increase  its  weight. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 
To  lay  my  head,  and  hollow  pledge 
Of  all  my  strength,  in  the  lascivious  lap 
Of  a  deceitful  concubine,  who  shore  me, 
Like  a  tame  wether,  all  ray  precious  fleece.  IVIi/f 
The  same  ill  taste  of  sense  would  serve  to  join 
Dog  foxes  in  the  yoke,  and  sheer  the  swine.  Dry. 
May'st  thou  henceforth  sweetly  sleep  ! 
Shear,  swains,  oh  shear  your  softest  sheep. 
To  swell  his  couch  !  Gay 
O'er  the  congenial  dust  enjoin'd  to  shear 
The  graceful  curl,  and  drop  the  tender  tear.  Pope. 

2.  To  cut  by  interception 
The  sharp  and  toothed  edge  of  tlie  nether  chap 

strikes  into  a  canal  cut  into  the  bone  of  the  upper  : 
and  the  toothed  protuberance  of  the  upper  nito  a 
canal  in  the  nether  :  by  which  means  he  easily 
sheers  the  grass  whereon  he  feeds.  Grew, 

To  Shear,  v.  n.    [In  navigation.]  To 
make  an  indirect  course. 

Shear 
Shears 
but  is  found  once  in  Dry  den. ^ 

1.  An  instrument  to  cut,  consisting  of  two 
blades  moving  on  a  pin,  between  which 
the  thing  cut  is  intercepted.  Shears 
are  a  larger,  and  scissors  a  smaller,  in 
strument  of  the  same  kind.  Pope  uses 
shears  for  scissars. 

Alas  I  thought  Philoclea  to  herself,  your  sheers 
come  too  late  to  clip  the  bird's  wings  that  already 
is  flown  away.  Sidney 

Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me  ? 
Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ?  Shah. 

The  fates  prepar'd  their  sharpen'd  sheers.  Dryd. 

\\  hen  the  fleece  is  shorn, 
Then  their  defenceless  limbs  the  brambles  tear ; 
Short  of  their  wool,  and  naked  from  the  sheer. 

Dryden. 

That  people  live  and  die,  I  knew. 
An  hour  ago,  as  well  as  you  ; 
And  if  fate  spins  us  longer  years, 
Or  is  in  haste  to  take  the  shears, 
1  know,  we  must  both  fortunes  try. 
And  bear  our  evils,  wet  or  dry.  Pricrr. 
How  happy  should  we  be  if  we  had  the  privi- 
lege of  employing  the  sheers,  for  want  of  a  mint, 
upon  foreign  gold,  by  clipping  it  into  half-crowns  ! 

Swift. 

Fate  urg'd  the  shears,  and  cut  the  sylph  in  twain. 
But  airy  substance  soon  unites  again.  Pope. 

Beneath  the  shears  they  felt  no  lasting  smart ; 
They  lost  but  fleeces,  while  I  lost  a  heart.  Gay, 

2.  The  denomination  of  the  age  of  sheep. 

When  sheep  is  one  shear,  they  will  have  two 
broad  teeth  before  ;  when  two  shear,  four  ;  when 
three,  six  ;  when  four,  eight :  and,  after  that,  their 
mouths  break.  Mortimer. 

3.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  the  blades  of 
shears. 

4.  Wings,  in  Spenser. 

Two  sharp-wing'd  sheers 
Decked  with  divers  plumes,  like  painted  jays. 
Were  fixed  at  his  back  to  cut  his  airy  Mays.'Spens. 

Sheard.  n.  s.    [j-ceapb,  Sax.]    A  frag- 
ment.    It  is  now  commonly  widtten 
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shard,  and  applied  only  to  fragments  of 
earthenware. 

In  the  bursting  of  it,  not  a  sherd  to  take  fire 
from  the  liearth,  or  to  take  water  out  of  the  pit. 

Isaiah,  XXX.  14. 

She'arer.  n.  s.  [from  shear.]  One  that 
clips  with  shears  ;  particularly  one  that 
fleeces  sheep. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reck'ning  make. 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers  feast. 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest.  Miftou. 

Was  he  to  be  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
patient  and  resigned  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers? 

Rogers. 

Shea'rman.  n.  s.  [shear  and  man.] 
He  that  shears. 

Thy  father  was  a  plaisterer. 
And  thou  thyself  a  s/iearma;i.  Shahesp. 

Shea'rwater.  n.  s.    [laurus  niger.]  A 
fowl.  Ainsworth. 
Sheath,  n.s.    [jfcae^e.  Sax.]  The  case 
cf  any  thing  ;  the  scabbard  of  a  weapon. 

The  dead  knight's  sword  out  of  his  sheath  he 
drew. 

With  which  he  cut  a  lock  off  all  their  hair. F. Queen. 

Doth  not  each  look  a  flash  of  lightning  feel, 
Whichspares  the  body's  sheath,yct  melts  the  steel? 

Cleaveland. 

Swords  by  the  lightning's  subtile  force  distill'd. 
And  the  cold  sheath  with  running  metal  fili'd. 

Addison. 

To  Sheath.  ^  1         .^^^^  ^j^^ 
To  Sheathe.  J 

1 .  To  inclose  in  a  sheath  or  scabbard ;  to 
inclose  in  any  case. 

This,  drawn  but  now  against  my  sovereign's 
breast. 

Before  'tis  sheath'd  shall  give  him  peace  and  rest. 

Walter. 

In  his  hair  one  hand  he  wreaths. 
His  sword  the  other  in  his  bosom  sheaths. Denham. 

Is  this  her  hate  to  him,  her  love  to  me 
'Tis  in  my  breast  she  sheaths  her  dagger  now. Dry. 

'I'he  left  foot  naked,  when  they  march  to  fight. 
But  in  a  bull's  raw  hide  they  sheath  the  ught.Dry. 

The  leopard,  and  all  of  this  kind  as  goes,  keeps 
the  claws  of  iiis  forefeet  turned  up  from  the  ground, 
and  sheathed  in  the  skin  of  his  toes,  whereby  he 
preserves  them  sharp  for  rapine,  extending  them 
only  when  he  leaps  at  the  prey.  Grew. 

2.  [In  philosophy.]  To  obtund  any  acrid 
particles. 

Those  active  parts  of  a  body  are  of  differing 
natures  when  sheathed  up  or  wedged  in  amongst 
others,  in  the  texture  of  a  concrete,  and  when  ex- 
tricated from  these  impediments.  Boyle. 

Other  substances,  opposite  to  acrimony,  are 
called  demulcent  or  mild,  because  they  blunt  or 
sheath  those  sharp  salts  ;  as  pease  and  beans. 

ArbutJmot. 

3.  To  fit  with  a  sheath. 

There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat, 
Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing. Shak. 
.  To  defend  the  main  body  by  an  out- 
ward covering. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  whole  navy 
throughout  were  sheathed  as  some  are.  Raleigh, 

Sheathwi'nged.  adj.  [sheath  and 
wing.]  Having  hard  cases  which  are 
folded  over  the  wings. 

Some  insects  fly  with  four  wings,,  as  all  vagini- 
pennoiis  or  sheathwinged  insects,  as  beetles  and 
dorrs.  Brown. 

Shea'thy.  adj.  [from  sheath.]  Form- 
ing a  sheath. 

With  a  needle  put  aside  the  short  and  sheathy 
cases  on  earwigs  backs,  and  you  may  draw  forth 
two  wings.  Brown. 

She'cklaton.  n.  s. 

He  went  to  fight  against  the  giant  in  his  robe 
o(  shecklaton,  which  is  that  kind  of  gilded  lenther 
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with  which  they  use  to  embroider  the  Irish  jack- 
ets. Spenser. 
To  Shed.  i^.  a.    [j^ceban,  Sax.] 

1 .  To  effuse  ;  to  pour  out ;  to  spill. 
The  painful  service,  and  the  drops  uf  blood 

Shed  for  my  thankless  count. y,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname  of  Coriolanus.  Shakesp, 

Cromwell  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
111  all  wy  miseries.  _  Shahesp, 

F<f7  this  is  my  blood  which  is  shed  for  many, 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  Matthew,  xxvi.  28. 

Some  think  one  gen'ral  soul  fills  ev'ry  brain, 
As  the  bright  sun  sheds  light  in  ev'ry  star.  Uais'ej. 

Around  its  entry  nodding  poppies  grow. 
And  all  cool  simples  that  sweet  rest  bestow  ; 
Night  from  the  plants  ttieir  sleepy  virtue  drains, 
And  passing  sheds  it  on  the  silent  plains.  Dryden, 

You  seem  to  mourn  another  lover  dead. 
My  sighs  you  gave  him,  and  my  tears  you  shed. 

Dryden. 

Unhappy  man  !  to  break  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children's  cause  : 
'l  is  love  of  honour,  and  his  country's  good  ; 
The  consul,  not  the  father,  sheds  the  blood.  Drya, 

In  these  lone  walls,  their  days  eternal  bound. 
These  moss-grown  domes  with  spiry  turrets 
crowii'd. 

Where  awful  arches  make  a  noon-day  night. 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  selemn  light. 
Thy  eyes  difFus'd  a  reconciling  ray, 
And  gleams  of  glory  brighten'd  all  the  day.  Pope, 

2.  To  scatter ;  to  let  fall. 
Trees  that  bring  forth  their  leaves  late,  and  cast 

them  late,  are  more  lasting  than  those  that  sprout 
their  leaves  early,  or  shed  them  betimes. 

Bacons  Natural  History. 
So  the  returning  year  be  blest. 
As  his  infant  months  bestow 
Springing  wreaths  for  William's  brow  ; 
As  his  summer's  youth  shall  shed 
Eternal  sweets  around  Maria's  head.  Prior. 

To  Shed,  v.  n.    To  let  fall  its  parts. 
White  oats  are  apt  to  shed  most  as  they  lie,  and 
black  as  they  stand.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Shed,  n.  s.    [supposed  by  Skinner  tohe 

corrupted  from  shade.] 
1.  A  slight  temporary  covering. 

The  first  Aletes  born  in  lowly  shed, 
Of  parents  base,  a  rose  sprung  from  abridcFair/l 
Though  he  his  house  of  polish'd  marble  build. 
With  jasper  floor'd,  and  carved  cedar  ciel'd  ; 
Yet  shall  it  ruin  like  tha  moth's  frail  cell. 
Or  sheds  of  reeds  which  summer's  heat  repel. 

Sandyt, 

In  such  a  season  born,  when  scarce  a  shed 
Could  be  obtain'd  to  shelter  him  or  me 
From  the  bleak  air.     Milton's  Paradise  Regained, 

So  all  our  minds  with  his  conspire  to  grace 
The  Gentiles  great  apostle,  and  deface  ' 
Those  state-obscuring  sheds,  that  like  a  chain 
Seera'd  to  confine  and  fetter  him  again.  Waller, 
Those  houses  then  were  caves,  or  homely  shedt 
With  twining  osiers  fenc'd,  and  moss  their  beds. 

Dryden. 

An  hospitable  house  they  found, 
A  homely  shed;  the  roof,  not  far  from  ground. 
Was  thatch 'd  with  reeds  and  straw  together  bound. 

Dryden, 

Then  out  he  steals,  atjd  finds  where  by  the  iiead 
Their  horse  hung  fasten'd  underneath  a  shed. 

Betterton. 

Here  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led, 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed.Swift, 
Weak  as  the  Roman  chief,  who  strove  to  hide 
His  father's  cot,  and  once  his  father's  pride, 
By  casing  a  low  shed  of  rural  mould 
W  ith  marble  walls,  and  roof  adorn'd  with  gold. 

Harte. 

2.  [In  composition.]    Effusion:  asblood- 
sked. 

She'dder.  n.  s.  [from  shed.]  A  spiller ; 
one  who  sheds, 

A  shedder  of  blood  shall  surely  die.Ezefc.xviii.lO. 

Sheen,     )  adj.     [This  was  probably 
Shee'ny.  )     only  the  old  pronunciation 
shine.]    Bright;  glittering;  shewy. 
A  word  nov/  not  in  use. 
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That  lewd  ribbald,  with  vile  hist  advanc'd, 
Laid  first  his  fillhy  hands  on  virgin  clean, 
To  spoil  her  dainty  corse  so  fair  and  sheen.  F.  Q 

When  he  was  ail  dight,  he  took  his  way 
Into  the  forest,  that  he  might  be  seen 
Of  the  wild  beasts,  in  his  new  glory  sheen. 

liubberd's  Tale. 

Now  they  never  meet  in  grove  or  green. 
By  fountain  clear.or  spangled  star-light  sheen. Shak. 

Up  arose  each  wawior  bold  and  brave. 
Glistering  in  filed  steel  and  armour  sheen.  Fuiifax. 

Out  of  the  hierarchies  of  angels  sheen. 
The  gentle  Gabriel  called  be  from  the  xest.Fairfax. 

By  the  rushy  fringed  bank. 
Where  grows  the  willow  and  the  osier  dank. 
My  slidnig  chariot  stays, 
Which  set  with  agat,  or  the  azure  s/ieen. 
Of  turcois  blue,  and  emerald  green.  Milton. 

Or  did  of  late  earth's  sons  besiege  the  wall 
Of  sheeny  heav'n.  Milton. 

5heen.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
Brightness  ;  splendour.  Not  now  used. 

Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Throu'd  in  celestial  sheen.  Milton. 

Far  above,  in  spangled  sheen. 
Celestial  Cupid,  her  fam'd  son,  advanc'd, 
Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  entranc'd.  Milton. 

Sheep,     n.  s.     plural  likewise  sheep. 

[j-ceap.  Sax.  of  which  the  plural  was 

]-eep ;  schaep,  Dut.] 
I.  The  animal  that  bears  wool,  remarkable 

for  its  usefulness  and  innocence. 

Fire  the  brambles,  snare  the  birds,  and  steep 
In  wholesome  water-falls  the  fleecy  sheep. Dryden. 

Of  substances  there  are  two  sorts  of  ideas  ;  one 
of  single  substances,  as  they  exist  separately,  as  a 
man,  or  sheep.  Locke. 
I,  [In  contempt.]    A  foolish  silly  fellow. 

Ainsworth  • 

I.  [In  theology.]  The  people,  considered 
as  under  the  direction  of  God,  or  of  their 
pastor. 

We  are  his  people,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture. 

Psalms. 

Vo  Shee'pbite.  v.  n.  [sheep  and  bite.^ 
To  use  petty  thefts. 

Shew  your  knave's  visage,  with  a  pox  to  you  ; 
shew  your  sheepbiting  face,  and  be  hanged.  Shak. 
Ihee'pbiter.    n.  s.    [from  sheep-bite.] 
A  petty  thief. 
His  gate  like  a  sheepbiter  fleering  aside.  Tusser. 
Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  niggardly 
rascally  sheepbiter  come  to  some  notable  shame  ?■ 

ishakesp. 

There  are  political  sheepbiters  as  wefl  as  pastoral; 
betrayers  of  public  trust  as  well  as  of  private. 

L'Estrange. 

HEe'pcot.  n.  s.  [sheep  and  cot.]  A 
little  inclosure  for  sheep. 

Bedlam  beggars,  with  roaring  voices, 
From  low  farms,  sheepcots,  and  mills 
Inforce  their  charity.  Sliakesp.  King  Lear. 

Up  to  a  hill  anon  liis  steps  he  rear  d. 
From  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round. 
If  cottage  were  in  view,  slieepcot,  or  herd  ; 
But  cottage,  herd,  or  sheepcot  none  he  savi.Milton. 

•hee'pfold.  «.  s.  [sheep  and  fold.] 
The  place  where  sheep  are  inclosed. 

The  bear,  the  lion,  terrors  of  the  plain  ; 
The  sheepfold  scatter'd,  and  the  shepherd  slain. 

Prior. 

•hee'phook.  n.  s.  [sheep  and  hook.]  A 
hook  fastened  to  a  pole,  by  which  shep- 
herds lay  hold  on  the  legs  of  their  sheep. 

The  one  carried  a  crosier  of  balm-wood,  the 
other  a  pastoral  staff  of  cedar  like  a  sheep-hook. 

Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 
If  you  dare  think  of  deserving  our  charms, 
Away  with  your  sheephook,  and  take  to  your  arms. 

Dryden. 

Jhee'pish.  adj.  [from  sheep.]  Bashful; 
over-modest;  timorously  and  meanly 
diffident. 
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Wanting  change  of  company,  lie  will,  when  he 
comes  abroad,  be  a  sheepish  or  conceited  creature. 

Locke. 

Shee'pishness.  n.s.  [from  sheepish.] 
Bashfulness ;  mean  and  timorous  diffi- 
dence. 

Thy  gentry  bleats,  as  if  thy  native  cloth 
Transfus'd  a  sheepishness  inty  thy  story.  Herbert. 

Sheepishness,  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  are 
not  consequences  of  being  bred  at  home.  Locke. 

\Vithout  success,  let  a  man  be  never  so  hardy, 
he  will  have  some  degree  o( sheepishness.  Grevj. 

Shee'pmaster.  n.s.  [sheep and  master.] 
A  feeder  of  sheep. 
A  nobleman  was  a  great  grasier  and  sheepmaster. 

Bacon. 

Shee'pshearing.  n.  s.  [sheep  and 
shear.]  The  time  of  shearing  sheep  ; 
the  feast  made  when  sheep  are  shorn. 

There  happening  a  solemn  festivity,  such  as 
the  sheepshearings  used  to  be,  David  begs  some 
small  repast.  South, 

Sheep's  eye.  m.  s.    [sheep  and  eye.]  A 
modest  diffident  look,  such  as  lovers 
cast  at  their  mistresses. 
Cast  a  sheep's  eye  behind  you  :  in  before  me. 

Dryden. 

Sheepwa'lk.  n.s.  [sheep  and  walk.] 
Pasture  for  sheep. 

He  beheld  a  field, 
Part  arable  and  tilth,  whereon  were  sheaves 
New  reap'd  ;  the  other  part  shetpwalks  and  folds. 

Milton. 

Sheer,  adj.  [j-cyp,  Sax.]  Pure;  clear; 
unmingled. 

If  she  say,  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score 
for  sheer  ale,  score  me  up  for  the  lying'st  rogue 
in  Christendom.  Shakesp. 

Sheer  argument  is  not  the  talent  of  the  man ; 
little  wrested  sentences  are  the  bladders  which 
bear  him  up,  and  he  sinks  downright,  when  he 
once  pretends  to  swim  without  them.  Attevburi/. 

Sheer,  adv.  [from  the  adjective.]  Clean; 
quick  ;  at  once.  Not  now  in  use,  ex- 
cept in  low  language. 

Thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements  ;  from  morn 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 
A  summer's  day  ;  and  with  the  setting  sun 
Dropp'd  from  the  zenith,  like  a  falling  star, 
On  Lemnos.  Milton. 

The  sword  of  Satan,  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer.  Milton. 

Due  entrance  he  disdain'd,  and  in  contempt 
At  one  slight  bound  liigh  overleap'd  all  bound 
Of  hill  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 
Lights  on  his  feet.  Milton. 

To  Sheer,  v.  a.    [See  Shear.] 

I  keep  my  birth-day  ;  send  my  Phillis  home 
At  s/ieering'-time.  Dryden. 

To  Sheer  off.  v.  n.    To  steal  away  ;  to 

slip  off  clandestinely. 

Sheers,  n.  s.    [See  Shears.] 

Sheet,  n.s.    [j-cear.  Sax.] 

I.  A  broad  and  large  piece  of  linen. 

He  saw  heaven  opened,  and  a  vessel  descending 
unto  him,  as  a  great  sheet,  knit  at  the  four  corners. 

Acts,  X.  11. 

1.  The  linen  of  a  bed. 

If  I  die  before  thee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  these  same  sheets.  Shakesp. 

You  think  none  but  your  sheets  are  privy  to 
your  wishes.  Shakesp. 

Some  unequal  bride  in  nobler  sheets 
Receives  her  lord.  Dryden. 

3.  [Ecoutes,  Fr.  echoten,  Dut.]  In  a  ship 
are  ropes  bent  to  the  clews  of  the  sails, 
which  serve  in  all  the  lower  sails  to  hale 
or  round  oflF  the  clew  of  the  sail ;  but  in 
topsails  they  draw  the  sail  close  to  the 
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yard  arms.  Diet. — Dryden  seems  to 
understand  it  otherwise. 

The  little  word  behind  the  back,  and  undoing 
whisper,  like  pulling  off  a  s/ieef-rope  at  sea,  slack^ 
ens  the  sail.  Suckling. 

Fierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  sails. 
And  rent  the  sheets.  Dryden. 

4.  As  much  paper  as  is  made  in  one  body. 

As  much  love  in  rhime 
As  could  be  cramni'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margin  and  all.  Shak. 

When  I  first  put  pen  to  paper,  1  thought  all  I 
should  have  to  say  would  have  been  contained  in 
one  sheet  of  paper.  Locke. 

1  let  the  refracted  light  fall  perpendicularly 
upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper  upon  the  opposite 
wall.  ^  Newton's  Opticks. 

5.  A  single  complication  or  fold  of  paper 
in  a  book. 

6.  Any  thing  expanded. 

Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder 
I  never  remember  to  have  heard.  Shak.  King  Lear. 

Rowling  thunder  roars, 
And  sheets  of  lightning  blast  the  standing  field. 

Dryden. 

An  azure  sheet  it  rushes  broad. 
And  from  the  loud  resounding  rocks  below 
Dash'd  in  a  cloud  of  foam.  Thomson. 

7.  Sheets  in  the  plural  is  taken  for  a  book. 
To  this  the  following  steels  are  intended  for  a 

full  and  distinct  answer.  Waterland. 

Snu^T-anchor.  n.  s.  [sheet  and  anchor.] 
In  a  ship,  is  the  largest  anchor  ;  which, 
in  stress  of  weather,  is  the  mariners  last 
refuge,  when  an  extraordinary  stiff  gale 
of  wind  happens.  Bailey, 

To  Sheet,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  furnish  with  sheets. 

2.  To  enfold  in  a  sheet. 

3.  To  cover  as  with  a  sheet. 

Like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets. 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed 'st.  Shakesp. 

She'kel.  n.s.  [.bpif-]  An  ancient  Jew- 
ish coin  equal  to  four  Attick  drachms, 
or  four  Roman  denarii,  in  value  about 
2s.  6d.  sterling.  Diet. 

The  Jews,  albeit  they  detested  images,  yet  im- 
printed upon  their  sheckle  on  one  side  the  golden 
pot  which  had  the  manna,  and  on  the  other 
AarorTs  rod.  Camden. 

The  huge  iron  liead  six  hundred  shekels  weigh'd, 
And  of  whole  bodies  but  one  wound  it  made  : 
Able  death's  worst  command  to  overdoe. 
Destroying  life  at  once  and  carcase  too.  Coxoley. 

This  coat  of  mail  weighed  five  thousand  shekel* 
of  brass.  Broome. 

She'ldaple.  n.  s.    A  chaffinch. 
Sheldrake,  n.  s.    A  bird  that  preys 
upon  fishes. 

Shelf,  n.  s.    [j^cylp,  Sax.  scelf,  Dut.] 

1.  A  board  fixed  against  a  supporter  so 
that  any  thing  may  be  placed  upon  it. 

About  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.  Shakesp. 

Bind  fast,  or  from  their  shelves 
Your  books  will  come  and  right  themselves.Su>i/t. 

2.  A  sand  bank  in  the  sea,  a  rock  under 
shallow  water. 

Our  transported  souls  shall  congratulate  each 
other  their  having  now  fully  escaped  the  nume- 
rous rocks,  shelves,  and  quicksands.  Boyle. 

Near  the  shelves  of  Circe's  shores  they  run, 
A  dang'rous  coast.  Dryden. 
He  call'd  his  money  in  ; 

But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf 

Soon  split  him  on  the  former  shelf ; 

He  put  it  out  again.  Dryden. 

3.  The  plural  is  analogically  shelves ; 
Dryden  has  shelfs,  probably  by  negli- 
gence. 
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He  seiz'd  tlie  helm  ;  liis  fellows  clieer'd, 
Turn'd  short  upon  the  shetfs,  and  madly  steer'd. 

Dryden 

She'lfy.  adj.    [from  shelf.] 

1.  Full  of  hidden  rocks  or  banks;  full  of 
dangerous  shallows. 

Glides  by  the  syrens  cliffs,  a  sheify  coast. 
Long  infamous  for  ships  and  sailor  s  lost. 
And  white  with  bones.  Dryden 

2.  I  know  not  well  the  meaning  in  this 
passage ;  perhaps  rocky. 

The  tillable  fields  are  in  some  places  so  tough 
that  the  |ilough  will  scarcely  cut  them  :  and  ir 
some  so  sheify,  that  the  corn  hath  much  ado  to 
fasten  its  root.  Carew 

Shell,  n.  s.    [fcyll,  j'ceall.  Sax.  schale 
schelle,  Dut.] 

1 .  The  hard  covering  of  any  thing ;  the 
external  crust. 

The  sun  is  as  the  fire,  and  the  exterior  earth  i 
as  the  shell  of  the  eulipile,  and  the  abyss  as  the 
water  within  it ;  now  wlien  the  heat  of  the  sun 
had  pierced  through  the  shell,  and  reached  the 
waters,  it  rarefied  them.  Bumel's  Theory. 

Whatever  we  fetch  from  under  ground  is  only 
what  is  lodged  in  the  shell  of  the  earth.  Locke 

2.  The  covering  of  a  testaceous  or  crusta' 
ceous  animal. 

Her  women  wear 
The  spoils  of  nations  in  an  ear  ; 
Chang'd  for  the  treasure  of  a  shell, 
And  in  their  loose  attires  do  swell. B.Jon.Catahne. 
Albion 

Was  to  Neptune  recommended  ; 
Peace  and  plenty  spread  the  sails  : 
Venus,  in  her  shell  before  him, 
From  the  sands  in  safety  bore  him.  TSryd.  Albion 

The  shells  served  as  moulds  to  this  sand,  which, 
when  consolidated,  and  afterwards  freed  from  its 
inveslient  shell,  is  of  the  same  shape  as  the  cavity 
of  thi  shell.  Woodward. 

He  whom  ungrateful  Athens  could  expel. 
At  all  times  just  but  when  he  sign'd  the  shell.  Pope^ 

3.  The  covering  of  the  seeds  of  siliquous 
plants. 

Some  fruits  are  contained  within  a  hard  shell, 
being  the  seeds  of  the  plants.  Arbuthiiot. 

4.  The  covering  of  kernels. 
Chan"'d  loves  are  but  chang'd  sorts  of  meat ; 

And,  when  he  hath  the  kernel  eat. 
Who  doth  not  throw  away  the  shell  ?  Donne. 

5.  The  covering  of  an  egg. 

Think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg, 
Which  hatch'd  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mis- 
chievous. 

And  kill  him  in  the  shell.     Shahesp.  JuliusCossar. 

6.  The  outer  part  of  an  house. 
The  marquis  of  Medina  Sidonia  made  the  shell 

of  a  house,  that  would  have  been  a  very  noble 
building,  had  he  brought  it  to  perfection. 

Addison  on  Italy, 

7.  It  is  used  for  a  musical  instrument  in 
poetry,  from  testudo,  Lat.  the  first  lyre 
being  said  to  have  been  made  by  strain^ 
ing  strings  over  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

Less  than  a  god  they  thought  there  could  not 
dwell 

Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell, 
lliat  spoke  so  sweetly.  Dryden. 

8.  The  superficial  part. 
So  devout  are  the  Romanists  about  this  out- 
ward shell  of  religion,  that  if  an  altar  be  moved, 
or  a  stone  of  it  broken,  it  ought  to  be  re-conse- 
crated, ^yl'ffe's  Parergon. 

To  Shell,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
take  out  of  the  shell ;  to  strip  of  the 
shell. 

To  Shell,  v.  n. 

1.  To  fall  off  as  broken  shells. 
The  ulcers  were  cured,  and  the  scabs  shelled  off. 

Wiseman. 

2.  To  cast  the  shell. 
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She'llduck.  w.  s.  a  kind  of  wild  duck. 

To  preserve  wild  ducks,  and  shellducks,  have  a 
place  walled  in  with  a  pond.Mortimer's  Hiisbandry. 

She'llfish.  n.  s.  [shell  ^ndjisk.]  Fish 
invested  with  a  hai'd  covering ;  either 
testaceous,  as  oysters  ;  or  crustaceous,  as 
lobsters. 

The  shells  being  found,  were  so  like  those  they 
saw  upon  their  shores,  that  they  never  questioned 
but  that  they  were  the  exuviae  oishellfish,  and  once 
belonged  to  the  sea.  Woodward. 
She'lly.  adj.    [from  shell.] 

1.  Abounding  with  shells. 
The  ocean  rolling,  and  the  shelly  shore, 

Beautiful  objects,  shall  delight  no  more.  Prior, 

2.  Consisting  of  shells. 
The  conceit  of  Anaximander  was,  that  the  first 

men,  and  all  animals,  were  bred  in  some  warm 
moisture,  inclosed  in  crustaceous  skins,  as  lobsters; 
and  so  continued,  till  their  shelly  prisons  growing 
dry,  and  breaking,  made  way  for  them.  Bentley. 
SHELTER,  n.s.  [Of  this  word  the  ety- 
mology is  unknown  :  Skinner  deduces 
it  from  shell ;  Davies  from  jrcylb  a  shield. 
Sax.] 

1.  A  cover  from  any  external  injury  or 
violence. 

We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing. 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm. S/iafe.R.  11. 

They  wish  the  mountains  now  might  be  again 
Thrown  on  them,  as  a  shelter  from  his  ire.  Milton. 

Heroes  of  old,  when  wounded,  shelter  sought ; 
But  he,  who  meets  all  dangers  with  disdain., 

Ev'ii  in  their  face  his  ship  to  anchor  brought. 
And  steeple  high  stood  proptupon  the  main. Dry. 

They  may  learn  experience,  and  avoid  a  cave 
as  the  worst  shelter  from  rain,  when  they  have  a 
lover  in  company.  Dryden. 

The  heaiine  plant  shall  aid. 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade.  Pope. 

2.  A  protector ;  a  defender ;  one  that 
gives  security. 

Thou  hast  been  a  shelter  for  me,  and  a  strong 
tower  from  the  enemy.  Psalm  Ixi.  3. 

.  The  State  of  being  covered ;  protection; 
security. 

Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  plac'd. 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  eiiilirac'd 
Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hill  derives. 
While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives. 

Denham. 

Who  into  shelter  takes  th,eir  tender  bloom. 
And  forms  their  minds  to  fly  from  ills  to  come. 

Young. 

To  She'lter.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
,  To  cover  from  external  violence. 

We  besought  the  deep  to  shelter  us.  Milton. 
Those  ruins  shelter'd  once  his  sacred  head, 
When  he  from  Worc'ster's  fatal  battle  fled, 
Watch'd  by  the  genius  of  this  royal  place. X)ri/den 
To  defend ;  to  protect ;  to  succour 
with  refuge  ;  to  harbour. 

\\  liat  endless  honour  shall  you  gain, 
To  save  and  s/icfter  Troy's  unhappy  train.  Dri/.yEn. 

3.  To  betake  to  cover. 
They  sheltered  themselves  under  a  rock.  Abbot. 
Comfort  thyself  with  such  thoughts,  chiefly 

when  all  earthly  comforts  fail  thee  ;  then  do  thou 
particularly  retreat  to  those  considerations,  and 
shelter  thyself  under  them.  Atterbury. 

To  cover  from  notice.     This  seems 
less  proper. 

In  vain  I  strove  to  check  my  growing  flame, 
Or  shelter  passion  under  friendship's  name  ; 
You  saw  my  heart.  Prior. 

To  She'lter.  v.  n. 
1 .  To  take  shelter. 

There  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool.  Milton, 
.  To  give  shelter. 

Then  seeks  the  farthest  ooze,  thes/ieit'rinffweed. 
The  cavern'd  bank,  his  old  secure  abode.  Thomson. 
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She'lterless.     adj.      [from  shelter.] 
Harbourless  ;  without  home  or  refuge. 

Now  sad  and  shelterless,  perhaps,  she  lies, 
Where  piercing  winds  blow  sharp. i^ome's./.  Share. 

She'lving.  adf.  [from  shelf .]  Sloping; 
inclinmg ;  having  declivity. 

Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground  ; 
And  built  so  shelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life.  Shakesp, 

Amidst  the  brake  a  hollow  den  was  found. 
With  rocks  and  shelving  arches  vaulted  round.  Ad, 
She'lvy.  adj.    [from  shelf.]     Shallow ; 
rocky ;  full  of  banks. 

I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was 
shelvy  and  shallow,  Shak.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

To  Shend.  v.  a.    preter.  and  part.  pass. 
shent.    [j^cenban,  Sax,  schenden,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  ruin  ;  to  spoil ;  to  mischief. 

Provide  for  thy  wife,  or  else  look  to  be  shent. 
Good  niilchcow  for  winter,  anotlier  for  Lent,  Tus. 

Shepherds,  should  it  not  yslient 
Your  roundels  fresh,  to  hear  a  doleful  verse 
Of  Rosalind,  that  Colin  made  ?  Spenser. 

Such  a  dream  i  had  of  dire  portent, 
That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  be  shent ; 
It  bodes  I  shall  have  wars.  Dryden. 

2.  To  disgrace  ;  to  degrade;  to  blame; 
to  reproach. 

Debateful  strife,  and  cruel  enmity, 
The  famous  name  of  knighthood  foully  shend. 

Pairy  Queen. 

Sore  bruised  with  the  fall,  he  slow  uprose, 
And  all  enraged,  thus  him  loudly  shent: 

Disleal  knight !  whose  coward  courage  chose 
To  wreck  itself  on  beast.  Fairy  Queen. 

My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites  ; 
How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent. 
To  give  them  seals  never  my  soul  consent. 

Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

3.  To  overpower  ;  to  crush  ;  to  surpass. 

She  pass'd  the  rest  as  Cynthia  doth  shend 
The  lesser  stars.  Spenser. 

4.  It  is,  though  used  by  Dryden,  wholly 
obsolete. 


2. 


SHE  PHERD,   n.  s.    [j-ceap  sheep,  and 
hypb  a  keeper.  Sax.  j-ceapahyjio.] 

1.  One  who  tends  sheep  in  the  pasture. 

1  am  shepherd  to  another  man. 
And  do  not  sheer  the  fleeces  that  I  graze.  Shak, 

A  shepherd  next. 
More  meek,  came  with  the  firstlings  of  his  flock, 

Milton. 

2.  A  swain  ;  a  rural  lover. 
If  that  the  world  and  love  were  yoLiig, 

And  truth  in  ev'ry  shepherd's  tongue. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move, 
'I'o  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love.  Raleigh, 

3.  One  who  tends  the  congregation ;  a 
pastor. 

Lead  up  all  those  who  heard  thee,  and  believ'd  ; 
'Midst  thy  own  flock,  great  shepherd,  be  receiv'd. 
And  glad  all  heaven  with  millions  thou  hast  sav'd. 

Prior. 

She'pherdess.  n.  s.  [from  shepherd.] 
A  woman  that  tends  sheep ;  a  rural 
lass. 

She  put  herself  into  the  garb  of  a  shepherdess, 
and  in  that  disguise  lived  many  years  ;  but,  dis- 
covering herself  a  little  before  her  death,  did  pro- 
fess herself  the  happiest  person  alive,  not  for  her 
condition,  but  in  enjoying  him  she  first  loved ; 
and  that  she  would  rather,  ten  thousand  titnes, 
live  a  shepherdess  in  contentment  and  satisfaction. 

Sidney. 

These  your  unusual  weeds  to  each  part  of  you 
Do  give  a  life  :  no  shepherdess,  but  Flora 
Peering  in  April's  front.     Shakesp.  Winter'sTale. 

She  like  some  shepherdess  did  shew. 
Who  sat  to  bathe  her  by  a  river's  side.  Dryden. 

His  dorick  dialect  has  incomparable  sweetness 
in  its  clowiiishness,  like  a  fair  shepherdess  in  coun- 
try russet.  Dryden. 
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Shepherds  Needle,  n.  s.  [scandix,  Lat.] 
Venus  comb.    An  herb. 

Shepherds  Purse,  or  Pouch,  n.  s. 
[bursa  pastoris,  Lat.]  A  common  weed, 

Shepherds  Rod.  n.s.  Teasel,  of  which 
plant  it  is  a  species 

She'pherdish.  adj.  [from  shepherd.] 
Resembling  a  shepherd  ;  suiting  a  shep- 
herd ;  pastoral ;  rustick.    Not  in  use. 

He  would  have  drawn  her  elder  sister,  esteem- 
ed her  match  for  beauty,  in  her  shepherdish  attire, 

Sidney. 

She  saw  walking  from  her  ward  a  man  in  shep- 
herdish apparel.  Sidney. 

Sherbet,  n.  s.  [sharhat,  Arab.]  The 
juice  of  lemons  or  oranges  mixed  with 
water  and  sugar.  Diet 
They  prefer,  our  beer  above  all  other  drinks  ; 
and  considering  that  water  is  with  the  rarest,  es- 
pecially in  this  clime,  the  dearest  of  sherbets,  and 
plenty  of  barley,  it  would  prove  infinitely  pro- 
fitable to  such  as  should  bring  in  the  use  thereof 

Sandys. 

Sherd,  n,  s.  [j-ceapb,  Sax.]  A  frag- 
ment of  broken  earthenware.  See 
Shard, 

The  trivet-table  of  a  foot  was  lame  ; 
She  thrusts  beneath  the  limping  leg  a  sherd.Dryd. 

SHE'RIFF.  n.  s.  [j-cype  gepepa.  Sax. 
from  ]^cype  a  shire,  and  peve  a  steward. 
It  is  sometimes  pronounced  shrieve, 
which  some  poets  have  injudiciously 
adopted.]  An  officer  to  whom  is  en- 
trusted, in  each  county,  the  execution 
of  the  laws. 

A  great  pow'r  of  English  and  of  Scots 
Are  by  the  sheriff  o(  Yorkshire  overthrown.  Shak. 

Concerning  ministers  of  justice,  the  high  sheriff's 
of  the  counties  have  been  very  ancient  in  tliis 
kingdom.  Bacon. 
Now  may'rs  and  shrieves  all  hush'd  and  sajiate 
lay. 

She'riffalty 

She'riffdom.  I  •    ■  I- 

omce  or  juriscuction 

of  a  sheriff. 


Pope. 

s.  [from  sheriff.]  The 

She'riffship. 
She'riffwick  ^ 

There  was  a  resumption  of  patents  of  gaols, 
and  reannexing  of  them  to  the  sheriffwicks  ;  privi- 
leged officers  being  no  less  an  interruption  of  jus- 
lice  than  privileged  places.  Bacoyi. 
She'rris.         1  n.  s.    [from  Xeres,  a 
Sherris  Sack.  >    town  of  Andalusia  in 
She'rry.  J     Spain.]    A  kind  of 

Spanish  wine. 

Your  sherris  warms  the  blood,  which,  before 
cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver  white,  which  is  the 
badge  of  pusillanimity  ;  but  the  sherris  makes  it 
course  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme. S/mS:. 

Good  sherris  sack  ascends  me  into  the  brain, 
dries  me  there  all  the  foolish  dull  vapours,  and 
makes  it  apprehensive.  Shak. 

Shew.    See  Show. 

Shide.  n.  s.    [from  j'ceaban  to  divide. 
Sax.]    A  board  ;  a  cutting.  Skinner. 
Shield,  n.  s.    [f cyb,  Sax.] 

1.  A  buckler  ;  a  broad  piece  of  defensive 
armour  held  on  the  left  arm  to  ward  off 
blows. 

Now  put  your  sftieMs  before  your  hearts,and  fight 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields.  Shak.  Coriol. 

His  pond'rous  shield, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  ciicumference 
Huue  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon.  Milton. 

2.  One  that  gives  protection  or  security. 

3.  Defence ;  protection. 

The  terror  of  the  Trojan  field. 
The  Grecian  honour,  ornament,  and  shield. 
High  on  a  pile  th'  unconquer'd  chief  is  plac'd.Dry. 
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To  Shield,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  shield. 

2.  To  defend  ;  to  protect ;  to  secure. 

Were 't  my  fitness 
To  let  these  hands  obey  my  boiling  blood. 
They're  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones  :  howe'er  a  woman's  shape 
Doth  sitield  thee.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Shouts  of  applause  ran  ringing  through  tlie  field. 
To  see  the  son  the  vanquish'd  father  shield.  Dryd. 

Hear  one  that  comes  to  shield  his  iiijur'd  honour. 
And  guard  his  life  with  hazard  of  her  own.  Smith. 

3.  To  keep  off ;  to  defend  against. 

Out  of  their  cold  caves  and  frozen  habitations, 
into  the  sweet  soil  of  Europe,  they  brought  with 
them  their  usual  weeds,  fit  to  shield  the  cold  to 
which  they  had  been  inured.  Spenser. 

My  lord,  I  must  intreat  the  time  alone. 
—God  shield  I  should  disturb  devotion.  Shakesp. 
To  SHIFT.  V.  n.    [Of  this  word  the  ori- 
ginal is  obscure  :  skipta,  Runic!?,  is  to 
change.] 

1.  To  change  place. 
Vegetables  being  fixed  to  the  same  place,  and 

so  not  able  to  shift  and  seek  out  after  proper  mat- 
ter for  their  increment,  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  be  brought  to  them.  Woodward. 

2.  To  change;  to  give  place  to  other 
things. 

If  the  ideas  of  our  minds  constantly  change  and 
shift,  in  a  continual  succession,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  think  long  of  any  one  thing. 

luocke. 

3.  To  change  clothes,   particularly  the 
linen. 

She  begs  you  just  would  turn  you  while  she 
shifts.  Young. 

4.  To  find  some  expedient ;  to  act  or  live 
though  with  difficulty. 

We  cannot  shift  :  being  in  we  must  go  on.Dan. 
Men  in  distress  will  look  to  themselves,  and 
leave  their  companions  to  shift  as  well  as  they  can. 

L' Estrange. 

Since  we  desire  no  recompense  nor  thanks,  we 
ought  to  be  dismissed,  and  have  leave  to  shift  for 
ourselves.  Swift. 
To  practise  indirect  methods. 

All  those  schoolmen,  though  they  were  exceed- 
ing wittj',  yet  better  teach  all  their  followers  to 
shift  than  to  resolve  by  their  distinctions. Rate'g/i. 
6.  To  take  some  method  for  safety. 

Nature  instructs  every  creature  how  to  shift  for 
itself  in  cases  uf  danger.  L'Estrange. 

To  Shift,  v.  a. 

It  was  not  levity,  but  absolute  necessity,  that 
made  the  fish  shift  their  condition.  L'Estrange. 
Come,  assist  me,  muse  obedient ; 

Let  us  try  some  new  expedient ; 

Shift  the  scene  for  half  an  hour. 

Time  and  place  are  in  thy  power.  Swift. 
2.  To  transfer  from  place  to  place. 

Pare  saffron  between  the  two  St.  Mary's  days. 
Or  set  or  go  shift  it  that  knowest  the  ways. Ttisscr. 
,  To  put  by  some  expedient  out  of  the 
way. 

I  shifted  him  away. 
And  laid  good  'senses  on  your  ecstacy. S/iafc.  Othel. 

The  wisdom  of  all  these  latter  times,  in  princes 
aflfairs,  is  rather  fine  deliveries,  and  shiftings  of 
dangers  and  mischiefs,  when  they  are  near,  than 
solid  and  grounded  courses^,  to  keep  them  aloof. 

Bacon. 

.  To  change  in  position. 

Neither  use  they  sails,  nor  place  their  oars  in 
order  upon  the  sides  ;  but  carrying  the  oar  loose, 
shift  it  hither  and  thither  at  pleasure.  Raleigh. 

Where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  she  steers  and  shifts  her  sail.Mift. 

We  strive  in  vain  against  the  seas  and  wind  ; 
Now  shift  your  sails.  Dryden's  Mneid. 

,  To  change,  as  clothes. 

I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  shirt ;  the  violence 
of  action  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  sacrifice. 

Shakesp.  CymbeUne. 

6.  To  dress  in  fresh  clothes. 
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As  it  were  to  ride  day  and  night,  and  not  to 
Iiave  patience  to  shift  me.        Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

7.  To  shift  off.    To  defer;  to  put  away 
by  some  expedient. 

The  most  beautiful  parts  must  be  the  most 
finished,  the  colours  and  words  ipost  chcsen  : 
many  things  in  both,  which  are  not  deserving  of 
this  care,  must  be  shifted  off,  content  with  vulgar 
expressions.  Dryden's  Dxfresnoy. 

Struggle  and  contrive  as  you  will,  and  lay  your 
taxes  as  you  please,  the  traders  will  shift  it  off  horn 
their  own  gain.  Locke. 

By  various  illusions  of  the  devil  they  are  pre- 
vailed on  to  sfti/t  oj' the  duties,  and  neglect  the 
conditions,  on  which  salvation  is  promised. 

Rogers's  Sermons. 
Shift,  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Expedient  found  or  used  with  difficul- 
ty ;  difficult  means. 

She  redoubling  her  blows,  drave  the  stranger 
to  no_  other  shift  than  to  ward  and  go  back  :  at 
that  time  seemhig  the  image  of  innocency  against 
violence.  Sidney. 
^  If  I  get  down  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I'll  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away. Ma.  K.  John. 

This  perfect  artifice  and  accuracy  might  have 
been  omitted,  and  yet  they  have  made  shift  to 
move  up  and  down  in  the  water. 

More's  Antidote  against  Atheism . 

Not  any  boast  of  Skill,  but  extreme  shift 
How  to  regain  my  sever'd  company,  ,  l, 

Compell'd  me  to  awake  the  courteous  echo,  '  " 
To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch.  Milt. 

A  fashionable  hypocrisy  shall  be  called  good 
manners,  so  we  make  a  shift  somewhat  to  legiti- 
mate the  abuse.  L'Estrange. 

Those  little  animals  provide  themselves  with 
wheat ;  but  they  can  make  shift  without  it.  Add. 

Our  herbals  are  sufficiently  stored  with  plants, 
and  we  have  made  a  tolerable  shift  to  reduce  them 
to  classes.  Baker. 

2.  Indirect  expedient ;  mean  refuge  ;  last 
resource. 

The  very  custom  of  seeking  so  particular  aid 
and  relief  at  the  hands  of  God,  doth,  by  a  secret 
contradiction,  withdraw  them  from  endeavouring 
to  help  themselves,  even  by  those  wicked  shifts, 
which  they  know  can  never  have  his  allowance 
whose  assistance  their  prayers  seek.  Hooker. 

To  say,  where  the  notions  cannot  fitly  be  re- 
conciled, that  there  wanteth  a  term,  is  but  a  shiji 
of  iijnorancc.  Bacon. 

Slow  to  resolve,  but  in  performance  quick  ; 
So  true,  that  he  was  aukward  at  a  trick  ; 
For  little  souls  on  little  shifts  rely.  Dryden. 

3.  Fraud  ;  artifice  ;  stratagem. 

Know  ye  not  Ulysses'  shfts  ? 
Their  swords  less  danger  carry  than  their  gifts 

Venham. 

4.  Evasion  ;  elusory  pi-acticr. 

As  long  as  wit,  by  whetting  itself,  is  able  to 
find  out  any  shift,  be  it  never  so  slight,  wlierebv  to 
escape  out  of  the  hands  of  present  contradiction, 
they  are  never  at  a  stand.  Hooker. 

Of  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  Ibey  are  so 
cautious  and  wily  headed,  especially  being  men 
of  so  small  experience  and  practice  in  law  matters, 
that  you  would  wonder  whence  they  borrow  such 
subtilties  and  sly  sliifts.  Spenser. 

Here  you  see  your  commission  ;  this  is  your 
duty,  these  are  your  discouragements  :  never  seek 
for  shifts  and  evasions  from  worldly  afflictions: 
this  is  your  reward,  if  you  pertorm  it ;  this  your 
doom,  if  you  decline  it.  South. 

5.  A  woman's  linen. 

Shi'fter.  n.s.  [from  shift.]  One  who 
plays  tricks  ;  a  man  of  artifice. 

'Twas  such  a  shifter,  that,  if  truth  were  known, 
Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him  down. 

Milton. 

Shi'ftless.  adj.  [from  shift.]  Wanting 
expedients  ;  wanting  means  to  act  or 
live. 

For  the  poor  sfiiftless  irrationals,  it  is  a  prodi- 
gious act  of  tlie  great  Creator's  indulgence,  that 
they  are  all  ready  furnished  with  such  clothing. 

Dcrhum's  Physico  Theology. 
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Shi'lling,  n.s.  [j-cyllinj,  Sax.  and 
Erse ;  schcllitig,  Dut.]  A  coin  of  va- 
rious value  in  different  times.  It  is 
now  twelve  pence. 

Five  of  these  pence  made  their  shilling,  which 
they  called  sciUing,  probably  from  sciWin^iis.which 
the  Romans  used  for  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce  ; 
and  forty-eight  of  these  scillings  made  their  pound; 
and  four  hundred  of  these  pounds  were  a  legacy 
for  a  king's  daughter,  as  appeareth  by  the  last 
will  of  king  Alfred.  Camden  s  Itemains. 

The  very  same  shilling  may  at  one  time  pay 
twenty  men  in  twenty  days,  and  at  another  rest 
in  the  same  hands  one  hundred  days.  Locke. 

Who,  with  much  paini  exerting  all  his  sense. 
Can  range  aright  his  shillings,  pounds,  and  pence, 

Young. 

Shill-I-shall-I.    a  corrupt  reduplica- 
tion of  shall  I?    The  question  of  a  man 
hesitating.    To  stand  shill-I-shall-I,  is 
to  continue  hesitating  and  procrastina 
ting. 

I  am  somewhat  dainty  in  making  a  resolution, 
because  when  1  make  it,  1  keep  it  :  I  don't  stand 
shill-l-shall-I  then  :  if  I  say 't,  I'll  do 't. 

Congreve's  Way  of  the  World 

Shi'ly.  adv.  [from  s%.]  Not  familiar- 
ly ;  not  frankly. 

Shin.  n.  s.  [j-cina,  Sax.  schien,  Germ.] 
The  forepart  of  the  leg. 

I  bruised  niy  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at 
sword  and  dagger.  Shak.  Merry  Wives  rf  Winisor. 

The  shin  bone,  from  the  knee  to  the  instep,  is 
made  by  shadowing  one  half  of  the  leg  with  a 
single  shadow.  Peacham. 
His  leg,  then  broke. 

Had  got  a  deputy  of  oak  ; 

For  when  a  shin  in  fight  is  cropt, 

The  knee  with  one  of  timber's  propt.  Hudibras. 
As  when  to  an  house  we  come. 

To  know  if  any  one's  at  home. 

We  knock  ;  so  one  must  kick  your  shin, 

Ere  he  can  find  your  soul's  within.  Anonymous. 

To  SHINE.  V.  n.  preterite  /  shone,  I 
have  shone  ;  sometimes  I shintd,  I  have 
shined.    [j-cinan,  Sax.  schijnen,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  have  bright  resplendence  ;  to  glit- 
ter ;  to  glisten  ;  to-gleam. 

To-day  the  French, 
All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods, 
Shone  down  the  English  ;  and  to-morrow 
Made  Britain  India  :  ev'ry  man  that  stood 
Shew'd  like  a  mine.  Shakesp. 

True  paradise  inclos'd  with  shining  rock  Milton. 

We  can  dismiss  thee  ere  the  morning  shine.  Milt. 

Fair  daughter.blow  awaythese  mists  and  clouds. 
And  let  thy  eyes  shine  forth  in  their  full  lustre. 

Denham. 

The  sun  shines  when  he  sees  it.  Locke. 

2.  To  be  without  clouds. 

The  moon  shines  bright :  in  such  a  night  as  tliis, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees. 
And  they  did  make  no  noise. Shak.  Merch.  ofVen. 

How  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon  .' 
—The  moon  !  the  sun  :  it  is  not  moonlight  now. 

Shakesp. 

Clear  pools  greatly  comfort  the  eyes,  when  the 
sun  is  overcast,  or  when  the  moon  shineth.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  glossy. 

They  are  waxen  fat,  they  shine.         Jer.  v.  28. 

Fish  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales.  Milton. 

The  colou''  and  shining  of  bodies  is  nothing  but 
the  different  arrangement  and  refraction  of  their 
minute  parts.  Locke, 
i.  To  be  gay  ;  to  be  splendid. 

So  proud  she  shined  in  her  princely  state. 
Looking  to  heaven,  for  earth  she  did  disdain. 
And  sitting  high.  Fairy  Queen. 

5.  To  be  beautiful. 

Of  all  th'  enamell'd  race,  whose  silv'ry  wing 
Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring, 
Or  swims  along  the  fluid  atmosphere. 
Once  brightest  shin'd  this  child  of  heat  and  air. 

Pope. 
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6.  To  be  eminent  or  conspicuous. 

]f  there  come  truth  from  them. 
As  upon  thee,  Macbetli,  their  speeches  shine, 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well  ?  Shakesp. 

Her  face  was  veil  d  ;  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shin'd 
So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight.  Milton. 
Cato's  soul 

Shines  out  in  ev'ry  thing  she  acts  or  speaks  ; 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  hi  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigour  of  her  father's  virtues.  Addison. 

The  reformation,  in  its  first  establishment,  pro- 
duced its  proper  fruits,  and  distinguished  the 
whole  age  with  shining  instances  of  virtue  and  mo- 
rality. Addison's  Freeholder. 

The  courtier  smooth,  who  forty  years  had  shin'd 
An  humble  servant  to  all  human  kind.  Pope. 

Few  are  qualified  to  shine  in  company  ;  but  it  is 
in  most  men's  power  to  be  agreeable.  Swift. 

7.  To  be  propitious. 

The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious.  Numbers,  vi.  25, 

8.  To  give  light  real  or  figurative. 

The  light  of  righteousness  hath  not  shined  unto 
us,  and  the  sun  of  righteousness  rose  not  upon  us. 

Wisdom,  V.  6, 

Celestial  light 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate.  Milton. 

Shine,  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Fair  weather. 

Be  it  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine.  Dryden. 

He  will  accustom  himself  to  heat  and  cold,  and 
shine  and  rain  ;  all  which  if  a  man's  body  will  not 
endure,  it  will  serve  him  to  very  little  purpose. 

Locke. 

2.  Brightness;  splendour;  lustre.  It  is  a 
word,  though  not  unanalogical,  yet  un- 
graceful, and  little  used. 

He  that  has  inured  his  eyes  tothatdivine  splen- 
dour which  results  from  the  beauty  of  holiness,  is 
not  dazzled  with  the  glittering  shine  of  gold,  and 
considers  it  as  a  vein  of  the  same  earth  he  treads 
on.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Sa3',  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  dcign'st  to  grow 
Fair  op'ning  to  simie  court's  propitious  shine. 
Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine  ?Pope. 

Shi'ness.  n.  s.  [from  shi/.\  Unwilling- 
ness to  be  tractable  or  familiar. 

An  incurable  sliiness  is  the  vice  of  Irish  horses, 
and  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  Flanders,  because  the 
winter  forces  the  breeders  there  to  house  and  han- 
dle their  colts.  Temple. 

They  were  famous  for  their  justice  in  com- 
merce, but  extreme  sliijiess  to  strangers  .  they  ex- 
posed their  goods  with  the  price  marked  upon 
them,  and  then  retired.  Arbuthiot. 

Shi'ngle.  n.  s.  [schindel.  Germ.]  A 
thin  board  to  cover  houses. 

The  best  to  cleave,  is  the  most  useful  for  pales, 
laths,  shingles,  and  wainscot.  Mortimer's  ilusband. 

Shi'ngles.  n.  s.  Wants  the  singular. 
[cingulum,  Lat.  zo7ia  morbus,  Plinio.]  A 
kind  of  tetter  or  herpes  that  spreads  it- 
self round  the  loins. 

Such  are  used  successfully  in  erysipelas  and 
shingles,  by  a  slender  diet  of  decoctions  of  farina- 
ceous vegetables,  aud  copious  drinking  of  cooling 
liquors.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Shi'ny.  adj.  [from  shine.]  Bright ; 
splendid  ;  luminous. 

When  Aldeboran  was  mounted  high, 
Above  the  shiny  Cassiopeia's  chair, 
One  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  would  fare. 

Fairy  Queen. 

The  night 

Is  shiny,  and  they  say  we  shall  embattle 

By  th'  second  hour  o'  th'  mom.Shak.Ant.  and  Cleo. 

While  from  afar  we  heard  the  cannons  [ilay, 
Like  distant  thunder  on  a  shiny  day, 
For  absent  friends  we  were  asham'd  to  fear,  Dry. 
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Ship,  [fcip,  ycyp,  Sax.  schap,  Dut.]  A 
termination  noting  quality  or  adjunct, 
as  lordship ;  or  office,  as  stewardship, 

SHIP.  n.s.  [j-cip,  Sax.  schippen,  Dut.] 
A  ship  may  be  defined  a  large  hollow 
building,  made  to  pass  over  the  sea 
with  sails.  Watis. 

All  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly  like  ships  before  the  wind. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
There  made  forth  to  us  a  small  boat,  with  about 
eight  persons  in  it,  whereof  one  of  them  had  in 
his  hand  a  tipstaflf,  who  made  aboard  our  ship, 
'  Bacon. 
Two  other  ships  loaded  with  victuals  were  burnt, 
and  some  of  the  men  saved  by  tlieir  shipboats. 

Knolles, 

Nor  is  indeed  that  man  less  road  than  these. 
Who  freights  a  ship  to  venture  on  the  seas. 
With  one  frail  interposing  plank  to  save 
From  certain  death,  roll'd  on  by  ev'ry  wave.  Dry. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  upon  his  coun- 
try such  a  sum  of  money,  and  return  the  same  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy  :  hence  that  tax  had 
the  denomination  of  ship-money ,  by  which  ac- 
crued the  yearly  sura  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Clarendon. 

A  ship  carpenter  of  old  Rome  could  not  have 
talked  more  judiciously.  Addison. 

To  Ship.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
J.  To  put  into  a  ship. 

My  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd.Shak, 
Tlie  emperor,  shipping  his  great  ordnance,  de- 
parted down  the  river.  Knolles's  Hist,  of' the  Turks. 

All  the  timber  was  cut  down  in  the  mountains 
of  Cilicia,  and  shipped  in  the  bay  of  Attalia,  from 
whence  it  was  by  sea  transported  to  Pelusium. 

Knolles. 

A  breeze  from  shore  began  to  blow, 
The  sailors  ship  their  oars,  and  cease  to  row  ; 
Then  hoist  their  yards  a-trip,  and  all  their  sails 
Let  fall.  Dryden. 

2.  To  transport  in  a  ship. 
Andronicus,  would  thou  wert  shipt  to  hell. 

Rather  than  rob  me  of  the  people's  hearts.  Shak, 
The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch. 

But  we  will  ship  him  hence.  Sliakesp.  Hamlet. 
In  Portugal,  men  spent  with  age,  so  as  they 

cannot  hope  for  above  a  year,  ship  themselves 

away  in  a  Brazil  fleet.  Temple. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  enforced  by  off. 
A  single  leaf  can  waft  an  army  o'er. 

Or  ship  u^' senates  to  some  distant  shore.  Pope. 

The  canal  that  runs  from  the  sea  into  the  Arno, 
gives  a  convenient  carriage  to  all  goods  that  are 
to  be  shipped  off.  Addism. 

Shi'pboard.  n.s.  [ship  and  board,] 
See  Board. 

1.  This  word  is  seldom  used  but  in  ad-] 
verbial  phrases  :  a  shipboard,  on  skip' 
board,  in  a  ship. 

Let  him  go  on  shipboard,  and  the  mariners  will 
not  leave  their  starboard  and  larboard.  Bramhall.i 
Friend, 

Wl)at  dost  thou  make  a  shipboard  ?  To  what  end  ? 

Dryden. 

Ovid,  writing  from  on  shipboard  to  his  friends, 
excused  the  faults  of  his  poetry  by  his  misfortune. 

Dryden.. i 

2.  The  plank  of  a  ship.  ; 

They  have  made  all  thy  sAipfcoards  of  fir-trees,  ;| 
and  brought  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  make  raasts.i* 
Ezek.  xxvii.  5.  :d 

Shi'pboy.  n.s.  [ship  sand  boy.]  Boy  jl 
that  serves  in  a  ship.  j 

Few  or  none  know  me  :  if  they  did, 
This  shipboy's  semblance  hath  disguis'd  me  quite. 

Shake^. 

Shi'pman.  n.s.    [ship  and  man.]  Sail- 
or; seaman. 

I  mj'self  have  the  very  points  they  blow. 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know 
r  th'  shipman's  card.  Sliakesp.  Macbeth. 
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Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  shipmenthiit  had  Icnow- 
ledge  of  the  sea.  1  Kings,  ix.  27. 

Hi'PMASTER.  n.  s.    Master  of  the  ship. 

The  shipmaster  came  to  him,  and  said  unto  him, 
What  meanest  tliou,  O  sleeper  ?  arise,  call  upon 
thy  God.  Jonah,  i.  6 

HI  PPING,  n.s,  \f rom  ship.] 
,  Vessels  of  navigation  ;  fleet. 

Before  CiEsar's  invasion  of  this  laud,  tlie  Bri- 
tons had  not  any  shipping  at  all,  other  than  their 
boats  of  twigs  covered  with  hides.  Raleigh. 

The  numbers  and  courage  of  our  men,  wuh 
the  strengtii  of  our  shipping,  have  for  many  ages 
past  made  us  a  match  for  the  greatest  of  our 
neighbours  at  land,  and  an  overmatch  for  the 
strongest  at  sea.  Temple^ 

Fishes  first  to  shipping  did  impart ; 
Their  tail  tlie  rudder,  and  their  head  tlie  prow. 

Drydcn, 

,  Passage  in  a  ship. 

They  took  shipping  and  came  to  Capernaum, 
seeking  for  Jesus.  John,  vi.  24. 

Hi'PWRECK.  n.  s.    [ship  and  wirck.] 
,  The  destruction  of  ships  by  rocks  or 
shelves. 

Bold  were  the  men,  which  on  the  ocean  first 
Spread  their  new  sails,  when  shipwreck  was  the 
worst.  Waller. 

We  are  not  to  quarrel  with  the  water  for  inun- 
dations and  shipwrecks.  L'Estrange. 

This  sea  war  cost  the  Carthaginians  five  hun- 
dred (juinquiremes,  and  the  Romans  seven  hun- 
dred, nicluding  their  shipwrecks.  Arhuthnot, 
,  The  parts  of  a  shattered  ship. 

They  might  have  it  in  iheir  own  country,  and 
that  by  gatnering  up  the  shipwrecks  of  tiie  Athe- 
nian and  Roman  theatres.  Dryden. 
,  Destruction  ;  miscarriage. 

Holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  wliich 
some  havmg  put  away,  concerning  faith,  have 
made  shipwreck.  J  Timothy,  1. 

0  Shi'p  WRECK.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
,  To  destroy  by  dashing  on  rocks  or 
shallows. 

Whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection, 
Shipmecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break. 

Shakesp. 

1  To  make  to  suffer  the  dangers  of  a 
wreck. 

Thou  that  canst  still  the  raging  oXthe  seas, 
Chain  up  the  winds,  and  bid  the  tempests  cease, 
Redeem  my  shipwreck' d  soul  from  raging  gusts 
Of  cruel  passion  and  deceitful  lusts.  Prior. 

A  square  piece  of  marble  shews  itself  to  have 
been  a  little  pagan  monument  of  two  persons  who 
were  shipwrecked.  Addison, 

To  throw  by  loss  of  the  vessel. 

Shipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity, 
No  friends,  no  hope  !  no  kindred  weep  fur  me. 

Shakes]i. 

ii'pwRiGHT.  n.  s.  [skip  and  wright.] 
A  builder  of  ships. 

Whysuch  impress  o( shipwrightSiV/hose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  ?  Shak, 
A  miserable  shame  it  were  for  our  shipwrights, 
if  they  did  not  exceed  all  others  in  the  setting  up 
of  our  royal  ships.  Raleigh. 

Vast  numbers  of  ships  in  our  harbours,  and 
shipmi^ts  in  our  sea-port  towns.  Swift. 

The  Roman  fleet,  although  built  by  shipwriglits, 
and  conducted  by  pilots,  both  without  experience, 
defeated  that  of  the  Carthaginiiiiis.  Arhuthnot. 

As  when  a  shipwright  stands  his  workmen  o'er, 
^ho  ply  the  wimble  some  huge  beam  to  bore, 
Urg'd  on  all  hands  it  nimbly  spins  nijout. 
The  grain  deep  piercing,  till  it  scoops  it  out. Pope. 
HIRE.  n.  s.    [fCijT,  from  }-cipan  to  di- 
vide, Sax.]  A  division  of  the  kingdom  ; 
a  county  ;  so  much  of  the  kingdom  as  is 
under  one  sheriff. 

His  blazing  ejes,  like  two  bright  shining  shields. 
Did  burn  with  wratli,  and  sparkled  living  fire  ; 

As  two  broad  beacons,  set  in  open  fields. 
Send  forth  their  flumes  far  olF  to  every  shire.  F.  Q, 
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The  noble  youths  from  distant  s?uV«  resort. Prior. 
SHIRT.     n.s.      [shiert,    Dan.  j-cyjic, 
j-cypic,  Sax.]  The  under  linen  garment 
of  a  man. 

Shift  a  shirt :  the  violence  of  action  hath  made 
you  reek  as  a  sacrifice.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

I  take  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and  I  mean 
not  to  sweat  extraordinarily.    Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

When  we  lay  next  us  what  we  hold  most  dear, 
Like  Hercules,  envenom'd  shirts  we  wear, 
And  cleaving  mischiefs.  Dryden. 

Several  persons  in  December  had  nothing  over 
their  shoulders  but  their  shirts,    Addison  on  Italy. 

To  Shirt,  v,  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cover  ;  to  clothe  as  in  a  shirt. 

Ah  I  for  so  many  souls,  as  but  this  morn 
Were  cloth'd  with  flesh,  and  warm'd  with  vital 
blood, 

But  naked  now,  or  shirted  but  with  air.  Dryden, 

Shi'rtless.  adj.  [from  shirt.}  Wanting 
a  shirt. 

Linsey-woolsey  brotiiers. 
Grave  mummers  !  sleeveless  some,  and  shirtless 
others.  Pitpe. 

Shi'ttah.1  w.  s.  A  sort  of  precious  wood, 

Shi'ttim.  J    of  which  Moses  made  the 

greatest  part  of  the  tables,  altars,  and 

planks  belonging  to  the  tabernacle.  The 

wood  is  hard,  tough,  smooth,  without 

knots,   and  extremely  beautiful.  It 

grows  in  Arabia.  Calmet. 

I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  s/iitta/j-tree. 

Isaiah,  xli.  19. 

Bring  me  an  offering  of  badgers  skins  and  shit- 
fi'm-wood.  Eiodus. 

Shi'ttlecock.  n.s.  [commonly,  and 
perhaps  as  properly,  shuttlecock.  Of 
shittle  or  shuttle  the  etymology  is  doubt- 
ful :  Skinner  derives  it  from  schutleln, 
Germ,  to  shake  ;  or  j-ceatan.  Sax.  to 
throw.  He  thinks  it  is  called  a  cock 
from  its  feathers.  Perhaps  it  is  properly 
shuttlecork,  a  cork  driven  to  and  fro, 
like  the  instrument  in  weaving,  and 
softened  by  frequent  and  rapid  utterance 
from  cork  to  cock.}  A  cork  stuck  with 
feathers,  and  driven  by  players  from 
one  to  another  with  battledoors. 

You  need  not  discliarge  a  cannon  to  break  the 
chain  of  his  thoughts  :  the  pat  uf  a.  shittlecock,  or 
the  creaking  of  a  Jack,  will  do  his  business.  Coi/ier. 

Skive,  n.  s.    [schyve,  Dut.] 

1.  A  slice  of  bread. 

Easy  it  is 

Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive.     Shak,  Titus  Andron. 

2.  A  thick  splinter,  or  lamina,  cut  off  from 
the  main  substance. 

Shavings  made  by  the  plane  are  in  some  things 
dittering  from  those  shives,  or  thin  and  flexible 
pieces  of  wood,  that  are  obtainecJ  by  borers. Boi//e. 

To  SHI'VER.  V,  n.  [schawren,  Germ.] 
To  quake  ;  to  tremble  ;  to  shudder,  as 
with  cold  or  fear. 

Any  very  harsh  noise  will  set  the  teeth  on  edge, 
and  make  all  the  body  shiver.    _  Bacon. 
What  religious  palsy's  this. 
Which  makes  the  boughs  divest  their  bliss  ? 
And,  that  they  might  her  footsteps  straw, 
Drop  their  leaves  with  shivering  av/e.Cteaveland. 
Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fear 

Milton. 

The  man  that  shivcr'd  on  the  brhik  of  sin. 
Thus  steel'd  and  harden'd, ventures  boldly  in.Dry. 

He  described  this  march  to  the  temple  with  so 
much  horror,  that  he  shivered  every  joint.ilddiion. 
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Give  up  Laius  to  the  realms  of  day, 
Whose  ghost,  yet  shiv'ring  on  Cocytus  sand. 
Expects  its  passage  to  the  farther  strand.  Pope. 
Prometheus  is  laid 
On  icy  Caucasus  to  shiver. 
While  vultures  eat  his  growing  liver.  Stoift, 
To  Shi'ver.  v.  n.    [from  shive,]  To  fall 
at  once  into  many  parts  or  shives. 
Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  goss'raer,  feathers, 
air. 

So  many  fathom  down  precipitating, 

Thou'dst  shiver'd  like  an  egg.      Shak.  King  John. 

Upon  the  breaking  and  s/iii'eWng- of  a  great  state, 
you  may  be  sure  to  have  wars.  Bacon. 

Thenaturul  world,  should  gravity  once  cease  or 
be  withdrawii,  would  instantly  shiver  into  millions 
of  atoms.  Woodward. 

To  Shi'ver.  v.  a.  To  break  by  one  act 
into  many  parts ;  to  shatter. 

The  ground  with  shiver'd  armour  strown.  Milt, 
Show'rs  of  granados  rain,  by  sudden  burst 
Disploding  murd'rous  bowels,  fragments  of  steel ; 
A  thousand  ways  at  once  the  shiver'd  orbs 
Fly  diverse,  working  torment.  Philips, 

Shi'ver.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  One 
fragment  of  many  into  which  any  thing 
is  broken. 

He  would  pound  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist, 
as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit. i'Aafc.  Troilusand  Cress. 

As  brittle  as  the  filory  is  the  face  ; 
For  there  it  is  crack'd  in  an  hundred  shivers.  Shak. 

If  you  strike  a  solid  body  that  is  brittle,  it 
breaketh  not  only  where  the  immediate  force  is, 
but  breaketh  all  about  into  shivers  and  fritters. 

Baco7is  Natural  History. 
Surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock. 
Though  all  to  shivers  dasli'd,  th'  assault  renew, 
Vain  batt'ry,  and  in  froth  or  bubbles  end.  Milton, 

Shi'very.  adj.  [(i-om  shiver.]  Loose  of 
coherence  ;  incompact ;  easily  falling 
into  many  fragments. 

There  were  observed  incredible  numbers  of 
these  shells  thus  flatted,  and  extremely  tender,  in 
shivery  stone.  Woodward. 

Shoa'dstone.  n.  s. 

Shoadstone  is  a  small  stone,  smooth  without,  of 
a  dark  liver  colour,  and  of  the  same  colour  within, 
only  with  the  addition  of  a  faint  purple.  It  is  a 
fragment  broke  off  an  iron  vein.    Woodw.  on  Foss. 

Certain  tin  stones  lie  on  the  face  of  the  ground, 
which  they  call  shoad,  as  shed  from  the  main  load, 
and  made  somewhat  round  by  the  water. 

Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

The  loads  or  veins  of  metal  were  by  this  action 
of  the  departing  water  made  easy  to  be  found  out 
by  the  shoads,  or  trains  of  metallick  fragments 
borne  oft' from  them,  and  lying  in  trains  from  those 
veins  towards  the  sea,  in  the  same  course  that  wa- 
ter falling  thence  would  take.  Woodxvard, 

Shoal,  n.  s.    [pcole.  Sax.] 

1.  A  crowd  ;  a  great  multitude  ;  a  throng. 

When  theie  be  great  shoals  of  people  which  go 
on  to  populate  without  foreseeing  means  of  sus- 
tentation,  once  in  an  age  they  discharge  part  of 
their  people  upon  other  nations.  Bacon. 

A  league  is  made  against  such  routes  and  shoals 
of  people  as  have  utterly  degenerated  from  nature. 

Bacon, 

The  vices  of  a  prince  draw  s/ioifis  of  followers, 
when  his  virtue  leaves  him  the  more  eminent,  be- 
cause single.  Decay  of  ' Piety, 

A  shoal  of  silver  fishes  glides 
And  plays  about  the  barges.  Waller, 
God  hath  the  command  of  famine,  whereby  he 
could  have  carried  them  off  by  shoals.  Woodward. 

Around  the  goddess  roll 
Broad  hats,  and  hoods,  and  caps,  a  sable  shoal; 
Thick,  and  more  thick,  the  black  blockade  ex- 
tends. Pope. 

2.  A  shallow  ;  a  sand-bank. 

The  haven's  mouth  they  durst  not  enter,  for 
the  dangerous  shoals.  Abbot  s  Descrip.  of' the  World, 

He  heaves  them  off'  the  sholes.  Dryden. 

The  depth  of  j  our  pond  should  be  six  foot ;  and 
on  the  sides  some  sholes  for  the  fish  to  lay  tl.eir 
spawn.  Mortimer. 
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Tu  Shoal,  v.  n.    [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  crowd  ;  to  throng. 
The  wave-sprung  entrails,  about  which  fausens 

and  fish  did  shole.  Chapman. 

2.  To  be  shallow  ;  to  grow  shallow. 

What  they  met 
Solid,  or  slimy,  as  hi  raging'^ea 
Tost  tip  and  down,  together  crowded  drove. 
From  each  side  shoaling  tow'rds  the  mouth  of  hell 

Milt07i. 

Shoal,  adj.  Shallow  ;  obstructed  or  in 

cumbered  with  banks. 
Shoa'liness.  n.  s.  [from  shoaly.]  Shal 

lowness  ;  frequency  of  shallow  places. 
Shoa'ly.    adj.    [from  shoal.]    Full  of 

shoals  ;  full  of  shallow  places. 
Those  who  live 

Where  with  his  shnaly  fords  Vultnrnus  roars.  Dry 
The  watchful  hero  felt  the  knocks,  and  found 

The  tossing  vessel  sail'd  on  shoaly  ground.  Dryd. 

Shock,  w.  s.    [choc,  Fr.  schocken,  Dut. 

1.  Conflict ;  mutual  impression  of  violences- 
violent  concourse. 

Thro'  the  shock 
Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  sides  round 
Environ'd,  wins  his  way.  Milton. 

2.  Concussion  ;  external  violence. 
It  is  inconceptible  how  any  such  man,  that  hath 

stood  the  shock  of  an  eternal  duration  without  cor- 
ruption or  alteration,  should  after  be  corruptei  or 
altered.       •  Judge  Hale. 

These  strong  unshaken  mounds  resist  the  ihocks 
Of  tides  and  seas  tempestuous,  while  the  rocks. 
That  secret  in  a  long  continued  vein 
Pass  through  the  earth,  the  pond'rous  pile  sustain 

Blackmore. 

Such  is  the  haughty  man  ;  his  tow'ring  soul, 
'Midst  all  the  shocks  and  injuries  of  fortune, 
Rises  superior  and  looks  down  on  Caesar.  Addis. 

Long,  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful  friends, 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes.  Addis. 

The  tender  apples,  from  their  parents  rent 
By  stormy  shocks,  must  not  neglected  lie 
The  prey  of  worms.  Philips. 

3.  The  conflict  of  enemies. 
The  adverse  legions  not  less  hideous  join'd 

The  horrid  shock.  Mitto: 

Those  that  run  away  are  in  more  danger  than 
the  others  that  stand  the  shock.         L' Estrange. 

The  mighty  force 
Of  Edward  twice  o'erturii  d  their  desp'rate  king  : 
Twice  he  arose,  and  join'd  the  horrid  shock.  Phil. 

4.  Offence ;  impression  of  disgust. 
Fewer  shocks  a  statesman  gives  his  friend.  Foiin^. 

5.  {Schocke,  old  Dut.]    A  pile  of  sheaves 
of  corn. 

Corn  tithed.  Sir  parson,  together  to  get. 
And  cause  it  on  shocks  to  be  by  and  by  set.Tusser. 

In  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in 
his  season.  Job. 

Thou,  full  of  days,  like  weighty  shocks  of  corn 
En  season  reap'd,  shall  to  thy  grave  be  borne. 

Sandys. 

Behind  the  master  walks,  builds  up  the  shocks, 
Feels  his  heart  heave  with  joy.  Thomson. 

6.  [From  shagg.]    A  rough  dog. 
1  would  fain  know  why  a  shock  and  a  hound 

are  not  distinct  species.  Locke. 

To  Shock,  v.  a.    [schocken,  Dut.] 

1.  To  shake  by  violence. 

2.  To  meet  force  with  force  ;  to  encounter. 

These  her  princes  are  come  home  again : 
Come  the  three  •corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  will  shock  them.         Shakesp.  King  John. 
a.  To  offend  ;  to  disgust. 

Supposing  verses  are  never  so  beautiful,  yet,  if 
they  contain  any  thing  that  shocks  religion  or  good 
manners,  they  are 

Versus  inopts  rerum,  nugsque  canorie.  Dryden. 
My  son, 

1  bade  him  love,  and  bid  liim  now  forbear  : 
If  you  have  any  kindness  for  him,  still 
Advise  him  not  to  shock  a  father's  will.  Dryden. 
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Julian,  who  lov'd  each  sober  mind  to  shock. 
Who  laugh'd  at  God,  and  ofFer'd  to  acock. //arte. 

Those  who  in  reading  Homer  are  shocked  that 
'tis  always  a  lion,  may  as  well  be  angry  that  'tis 
always  a  man.  Pope. 

To  Shock,  v.  n. 

1.  To  meet  with  hostile  violence. 
And  now  with  shouts  the  shocking  armies  clos'd, 

To  lances  lances,  shields  to  shields  oppos'd  ; 
Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds. 
Each  adverse  battle  gor'd  with  equal  wounds. 

Pope. 

2.  To  be  offensive. 
The  French  humour,  in  regard  of  the  liberties 

tliey  take  in  female  conversations,  is  very  shocking 
to  the  Italians,  who  are  naturally  jealous. 

Addison's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

To  Shock,  v.  n.    [from  the  noun.]  To 
build  up  piles  of  sheaves. 
Reap  well,  scatter  not,  gather  clean  that  is 
shorn, 

Bind  fast,  s/iocfcapace,  have  an  eye  to  thy  corn.  Tus. 

Shod,  for  shoed,  the  preterite  and  parti- 
ciple passive  of  To  shoe. 
Strong axletree'd  cart  that  is  clouted  and  shod. 

Tusser. 

Shoe.  n.s.  plural  s/ioes,  anciently  sAoow. 
[j-ceo,  j-eoe.  Sax.  schoe,  Dut.]  The  co- 
ver of  the  foot,  of  horses  as  well  as  men. 

Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  shoe  un- 
tied, and  every  thing  about  you  demonstrating  a 
careless  desolation.  Shakesp. 

Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon, 
For  they  are  thrifty  honest  men.  Shak.  Henry  VI, 
This  hollow  cylinder  is  fitted  with  a  sucker, 
upon  which  is  nailed  a  good  thick  piece  of  tanned 
s/iof-leather.  Boyle. 

Unknown  and  like  esteem'd,  and  the  dull  swain 
Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon, 
And  yet  more  medic'nal  than  that  moly 
That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave ; 
He  call'd  it  hasmony.  Milton. 

I  was  in  pain,  pulled  off  my  shoe,  and  some  ease 
that  gave  me.  Temple. 

To  Shoe.  v.  a.  preterite  /  sAorf;  par- 
ticiple passive  shod,    [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  fit  the  foot  with  a  shoe  :  used  com- 
monly of  horses. 

The  smith's  note  for  shoeing  and  plough  irons. 

Shakesp, 

He  dolh  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse  ;  and 
makes  it  a  great  appropriation  to  his  own  good 
parts,  that  he  can  shoe  him  himself.  Shaiiesp. 
Tell  your  master  that  the  horses  want  shoeing. 

Swift. 

To  cover  at  the  bottom. 

The  wheel  compos'd  of  crickets  bones. 
And  daintily  made  for  the  nonce. 
For  fear  of  rattling  on  the  stones, 
With  thistle  down  they  shod  it.  Drayton. 

Shoe'boy.  n.  s.  [shoe  and  boy.]  A  boy 
that  cleans  shoes. 

]f  I  employ  ashoeboy,  is  it  in  view  to  his  advan- 
tage, or  my  own  convenience  Swift. 

Shoeing-horn.  n.s.    [shoe  and  horn.] 
A  horn  used  to  facilitate  the  admission 
of  the  foot  into  a  narrow  shoe. 

2.  Any  thing  by  which  a  transaction  is 
facilitated  ;  any  thing  used  as  a  medium: 
in  contempt. 

Most  of  our  fine  young  ladies  retain  in  their 
service  supernumerary  and  insignificant  fellows, 
which  they  use  like  whifflers,  and  commonly  call 
shoeing-horns.  Spectator. 

I  liave  been  an  arrant  shoeing-horn  for  above 
these  tvventy  years.  I  served  my  mistress  in  that 
capacity  rfbove  five  of  the  number  before  she  was 
shod.    Though  she  had  many  who  made  their  ap- 

Elications  to  her,  I  always  thought  myself  the 
est  shoe  in  her  shop.  Spectator. 

Sho'emaker.  n.  s.  [shoe  and  maker.] 
One  whose  trade  is  to  make  shoes. 
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A  cobler  or  shoemaker  may  find  some  little  fault 
with  the  latchet  of  a  shoe  that  an  Apelles  had 
painted,  when  the  whole  figure  is  such  as  none 
but  an  Apelles  could  paint.  Watts. 

Sho'etye.  n.s.  [shoe  and  tye.]  The 
ribband  with  which  women  tie  their 
shoes. 

Madam,  1  do,  as  is  my  duty. 
Honour  the  shadow  of  your  shoetye.  Hudibras. 
Shog.  n.s.    [from  shock.]  Violent  con- 
cussion. 

Another's  diving  bow  lie  did  adore. 
Which,  with  a  shog,  casts  all  the  hair  before.  Dryd. 

He  will  rather  have  the  primitive  man  to  be  pro- 
duced in  a  kind  of  digesting  balneum, where  alfthe 
heavier  lees  may  subside,  and  a  due  aequilibrium 
be  maintained,  not  disturbed  by  any  such  rude 
and  violent  shogs  that  would  ruffle  and  break  all 
the  little  stamina  of  the  embryon.  Bentley. 
To  Shog.  v.  a.  To  shake  ;  to  agitate  by 
sudden  interrupted  impulses. 

After  it  is  washed,  they  put  the  remnant  into 
a  wooden  dish,  the  which  they  softly  shog  to  and 
fro  in  the  water,  until  the  earthy  substance  be 
flitted  away.  Carew. 
Shone.    The  preterite  of  shine. 

All  his  father  in  him  shone.  MiUon.l_ 

Shook.  The  preterite,  and  in  poetry 
participle  passive,  of  shake. 

Taxallan,  shook  by  Montezuma's  pow'rs. 
Has,  to  resist  his  forces,  call'd  in  ours.  Di'yden. 

To  Shoot,  v.a.  preterite  J  shot  ;  par- 
ticiple shot  or  shotten.    [j^ce&tan,  Sax.] 

1 .  To  discharge  any  thing  so  as  to  make  i 
it  fly  with  speed  or  violence. 

Light 

Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  night 
A  glimmering  dawn.  Milton. 

2.  To  discharge  as  from  a  bow  or  gun. 
I  owe  you  much,  and,  like  a  witless  youth, 

That  which  I  owe  is  lost ;  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  an  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt 
To  find  both.  Shakesp 

This  raurtherous  shaft  that's  shot 
Hath  not  yet  lighted  ;  and  our  safest  way 
Is  to  avoid  the  aim.  Shakesp 

A  pomp  of  winning  graces  waited  still. 
And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire 
Into  all  eyes  to  wish  her  still  in  sight.  Milton 

3.  To  let  off :  used  of  the  instrument. 
The  men  shoot  strong  shoots  with  their  bows, 

Abbot 

The  two  ends  of  a  bow  shot  off,  fly  from  om' 
another.  Boykl 
Men  who  know  not  hearts  should  make  exami 
pies. 

Which,  like  a  warning-piece,  must  be  s?iot  off, 
To  fright  the  rest  from  crimes.;  Dryden', 

4.  To  strike  with  any  thing  shot. 

Not  an  hand  shall  touch  the  mount,  but  he  shall 
be  stoned  or  shot  through.  Exodus,  xix.  IS: 

5.  To  emit  new  parts,  as  a  vegetable.  ;i 
None  of  the  trees  exalt  themselves,  neither  shod 

up  their  top  among  the  thick  boughs.  Eze/c.xxxi.l4ji 
A  grain  of  mustard  groweth  up  and  shooteth  ou(jj 

great  branches.  Mark,  iv.  35' jj 

Tell  like  a  tall  old  oak  how  learning  shoots  ii 

To  heav'ii  her  branches,  and  to  helJ  her  roots,  i 

Denham 

6.  To  emit ;  to  dart  or  thrust  forth. 

That  gently  warms 
The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 


With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen, 
Shoots  invisible  virtue  ev'ii  to  the  deep.  Milior. 

Ye,  who  pluck  the  flow'rs. 
Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting.  Dryo 
The  last  had  a  star  upon  its  breast,  which  sAi 
forth  pointed  beams  of  a  peculiar  lustre.  Addisor. 

Fir'd  by  the  torch  of  noon  to  tenfold  rage, 
Th'  infuriate  hill  forth  shoots  the  pillar'd  flame, 

Thomsot 

7.  To  push  suddenly.  So  we  say,  toshoo 
a  bolt  or  lock. 
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1  have  laughed  sometimes  when  I  have  reflected 
on  those  men  who  have  shot  tliemselves  into  the 
world  ;  some  bolting  out  upon  the  stage  witli  vast 
applause  ;  and  some  hissed  off,  quitting  it  wiih 
discrace.  Dryden 

The  liquid  air  his  moving  pinions  wound, 
And  in  the  moment  shoot  him  on  the  ground. Dri/cZ 


8.  To  push  forward. 

They  that  see  me  shoot  out  the  lip,  they  shake 
the  head.  Psalms. 

9.  To  fit  to  each  other  by  planing :  a  work- 
man's term. 

Straight  lines  in  joiner's  language  are  called  a 
joint ;  that  is,  two  pieces  of  wood,  that  are  shot, 
that  is,  planed,  or  else  pared  with  a  paring  cliissel. 

Moxon. 

10.  To  pass  through  with  swiftness. 

Thus  havhig  said,  she  sinks  beneath  the  ground 
With  furious  haste,  and  s/ioots  the  Stygian  sound. 

Dryden. 

To  Shoot,  v.  n. 

I.  To  perform  the  act  of  shooting,  or  emit- 
ting a  missile  weapon. 

The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  hira,  and  shot 
at  him.  Genesis, 

When  he  has  shot  his  best,  he  is  sure  that  none 
ever  did  shoot  better.  _  Temple. 

A  shining  harvest  either  host  displays, 
Aud  shoots  against  the  sun  with  equal  rays.  Dryd. 

When  you  s^oot,  and  shut  one  eye. 
You  cannot  think  he  would  deny 
To  lend  the  other  friendly  aid. 
Or  wink,  as  coward  and  afraid.  '  Prior. 

'.  To  germinate ;  to  increase  in  vegetable 
growth. 

Such  trees  as  love  the  sun  do  not  willingly  de- 
scend far  into  the  earth;  and  therefore  they  are 
commonly  trees  that  shoot  up  much.  Bacon. 

Onions,  as  they  h^ng,  will  shoot  forth.  Bacon. 

The  tree  at  once  both  upward  shoots, 
And  just  as  much  grows  downward  to  the  roots. 

Cteaveland, 

The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Sinots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees. 

Nor  will  the  wither'd  stock  be  green  again, 
But  the  wild  olive  sfeoofs,  and  shades  the  ungrateful 
plain.  Dryden. 
New  creatures  rise, 
A  moving  mass  at  first,  and  short  of  thighs ; 
Till  shooting  out  with  legs,  and  imp'd  with  wings. 

Dryden. 

The  corn  laid  up  by  the  ants  would  shoot  under 
ground,  if  they  did  not  bite  off  all  the  buds  ;  and 
therefore  it  will  produce  nothing.  Addison. 

A  wild  where  weeds  and  flow'rs  promiscuous 
shoot. 

Or  garden  tempting  with  forbidden  fruit.  Pope. 
.  To  form  itself  into  any  shape. 

'  If  the  menstruum  be  overcharged,  metals  will 
jRoot  into  crystals.  Bacon, 
Although  exhaled,  and  placed  in  cold  conserva- 
tories, it  will  crystallize  and  shoot  into  glacious 
bodies.  Brown. 

_  That  rude  mass  will  shoot  itself  hito  several  forms, 
till  it  make  an  habitable  world  r  the  steady  hand 
of  providence  being  the  invisible  guide  of  all  its 
motions.  Bwrnet's  Theory. 

Expressed  juices  of  plants,  boiled  into  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  and  set  into  a  cool  place,  the 
essential  salt  will  shoot  upon  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sals.  Arbuth.  on  Aliments. 

1.  To  be  emitted. 

There  shot  a  streaming  lamp  along  the  sky. 
Which  on  the  winged  lightning  seem'd  to  fly. 

Dryden. 

Tell  them  that  the  rays  of  light  shoot  from  the 
Jun  to  our  earth  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  miles  in  the  second  of  a  minute, 
they  stand  aghast  at  such  talk.  _  Watts. 

The  grand  setherial  bow 
Shoots  up  immense.  Ihomson, 

!).  To  protuberate  ;  to  jet  out. 
Vol.  II. 
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The  land  did  shoot  out  with  a  very  great  pro- 
montory, bending  that  way. 

Abbot's  Description  of  the  World. 
This  valley  of  the  Tirol  lies  inclosed  on  all  sides 
by  the  Alps,  though  its  dominions  shoot  out  into 
several  branches  among  the  breaks  of  the  moun- 
tains. Addison  on  Italy. 

6.  To  pass  as  an  arrow.  * 

Thy  words  shoot  thro'  my  heart, 
Melt  my  resolves,  and  turn  me  all  to  \ove.Addison. 

7.  To  become  any  thing  by  sudden  growth. 

Materials  dark  and  crude. 
Of  spiritous  fiery  spume,  till  touch'd 
With  heaven's  ray,  and  temper'd,  they  s^oof  forti 
So  beauteous,  opening  to  the  ambient  light.  Milt. 

Let  me  but  live  to  shadow  this  young  plant 
From  blites  and  storms  :  he'll  soon  shoot  up  a  hero 

Dryden. 

S.  To  move  swiftly  along. 

A  shooting  star  in  antumii  thwarts  the  night.Mi/. 

Where  Tigris  at  the  foot  of  Paradise 
Into  a  gulf  shot  under  ground,  till  part 
Rose  up  a  fountain  hy  the  tree  of  life.  Milton. 

At  first  she  flutters,  but  at  length  she  springs 
To  smoother  flight,  and  shoots  upon  her  wings. 

Dryden. 

The  broken  air  loud  whistling  as  she  flies. 
She  stops  and  listens,  and  shoots  forth  again, 
And  guides  her  pinions  by  her  young  ones  cries. 

Dryden. 

Heaven's  imperious  queen  shot  down  from  high  ; 
At  her  approach  the  brazen  hinges  fly. 
The  gates  are  forc'd.  Dryden. 

She  downward  glides. 
Lights  in  Fleet-ditch,  and  shoots  beneath  the  tides. 

Gay. 

Where  the  mob  gathers,  swiftly  shoot  along. 
Nor  idly  mingle  in  the  noisy  throng.  Cay. 

Not  half  so  swiftly  shoots  along  in  air 
The  gliding  lightning.  Pope. 

9.  To  feel  a  quick  glancing  pain. 
Shoot,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  or  impression  of  any  thing 
emitted  from  a  distance. 

The  Turkish  bow  giveth  a  very  forcible  shoot, 
insomuch  as  the  arrow  hath  pierced  a  steel  target 
two  inches  thick ;  but  the  arrow,  if  headed  with 
wood,  hath  been  known  to  pierce  through  a  piece 
of  wood  of  eight  inches  thick.  Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  striking,  or  endeavouring  to 
strike,  with  a  missive  weapon,  discharg- 
ed by  any  instrument. 

The  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost.  Shak. 

But  come  the  bow  ;  now  mercy  goes  to  kill, 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill. 
Thus  will  1  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot ; 
Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do 't.  Shak. 

As  a  country-fellow  was  making  a  shoot  at  a 
pigeon,  he  trod  upon  a  snake  that  bit  him. 

L'Estrange. 

3.  [Scheuten,  Dut.]  Branches  issuing  from 
the  main  stock. 

They  will  not  come  just  on  the  tops  where  they 
were  cut,  but  out  of  those  sfeoois  which  were  water- 
boughs.  Bacon. 

I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine. 
Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  s/ioufs.Mi/t. 

Prune  on  superfluous  branches,  and  shoots  of 
this  second  spring  ;  but  expose  not  the  fruit  with- 
out leaves  sufficient.  Evelyn. 

The  hook  she  bore 
To  lop  the  growth  of  the  luxuriant  year,     ' " 
To  decent  form  the  lawless  shoots  to  bring, 
And  teach  th'  obedient  branches  where  to  spring. 

Pope. 

Now,  should  my  praises  owe  their  truth 
To  beauty,  dress,  or  paint,  or  youth, 
'I'were  grafting  on  an  annual  stock. 
That  must  our  expectations  mock  ; 
And,  making  one  luxuriant  shoot, 
Die  the  next  year  for  want  of  root.  Swift. 

Pride  push'd  forth  buds  at  ev'ry  branching  shoot, 
And  virtue  shrunk  almost  beneath  the  loot.Harte. 
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Shoo'ter.  71.  s.  [from  shoot.]    One  that 
shoots  ;  an  archer  ;  a  gunner. 
The  shooter  ewe,  the  broad-leav'd  sycamore. 

Fairfax. 

We  are  shooters  both,  and  thou  dost  deign 
To  enter  combat  with  us,  and  contest 
With  thine  own  clay.  Herbert. 

The  king  with  gilts  a  vessel  stores  ; 
And  next  to  reconcile  the  shooter  God, 
Witliin  her  hollow  sides  the  sacrifice  he  stow'd. 

Dryden. 

Shop.  7i.  s.  [j-ceop,  Sax.  a  magazine ;  es- 
choppe,  Fr.  shopa,  low  Lat.  Ainsworth.] 

1 .  A  place  where  any  thing  is  sold. 

Our  windows  are  broke  down. 
And  we  for  fear  compell'd  to  shut  our  shops.  Shak. 

In  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stuft,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shap'd  fishes  ;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.  Shakesp. 

Scarce  any  sold  in  shops  could  be  relied  on  as 
faithfully  prepared.  Boyle. 

His  shop  is  his  element,  and  he  cannot  with  any 
enjoyment  of  himself  live  out  of  it.    South's  Serm. 

What  a  strange  thing  is  it,  that  a  little  health, 
or  the  poor  business  of  a  s/io^,  should  keep  us  so 
senseless  of  these  great  things  that  are  coming  so 
fast  upon  us  !  Law. 

2.  A  room  in  which  manufactures  are 
carried  on. 

Your  most  grave  belly  thus  answer'd  : 
True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends. 
That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first. 
Which  you  do  live  upon  ;  and  fit  it  is. 
Because  1  am  the  storehouse  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body.  Shakesp. 

We  have  divers  mechanical  arts  and  stuffs  made 
by  them  ;  and  shops  for  such  as  are  not  brought  into 
vulgar  use.  Bacon. 

Sho'pboard.  U.S.  [shop  and  board.] 
Bench  on  which  any  work  is  done. 

That  beastly  rabble,  that  came  down 
From  all  the  garrets  in  the  town. 
And  stalls,  and  shopboards,  in  last  swarms. 
With  new-chalk'd  bills,  and  rusty  urms.Hudibras. 

It  dwells  not  in  shops  or  workhouses  ;  nor  till 
the  late  age  was  it  ever  known  that  any  one  served 
seven  years  to  a  smith  or  a  taylor,  that  he  should 
commence  doctor  or  divine  from  the  shopboard  or 
the  anvil ;  or  from  whistling  to  a  team  come  to 
preach  to  a  congregation.  South' s  Sermons. 

Sho'pbook.  71.  s.  [shop  and  book.]  Book 
in  which  a  tradesman  keeps  his  accounts. 

Tliey  that  have  wholly  neglected  the  exercise 
of  their  understandings,  will  be  as  unfit  for  it,  as 
one  unpractised  in  figures  to  cast  up  a  shopbook.  , 

Lock*. 

Sho'pkeeper.  M.S.  [shop  anA  keep.]  A 
trader  who  sells  in  a  shop ;  not  a  mer- 
chant, who  only  deals  by  wholesale. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  sJiop- 
/ceeper  desiring  his  neighbour  to  have  the  goodness 
to  tell  him  what  is  a  clock.  Addison. 

Sho'pman.  71.  s.   [shop  and  man.]  A 
petty  trader. 
Garth,  gen'rous  as  his  muse,  prescribes  and 

gives ; 

The  shopman  sells,  and  by  destruction  lives. Dry<i. 

Shore.    The  preterite  of  sAear. 

I'm  glad  thy  father's  dead  : 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Share  his  old  thread  in  twain.  Shakesp. 

Shore,  k.  s.  [jfcojie,  Sax.] 
.  The  coast  of  the  sea. 

Sea  cover'd  sea ; 
Sea  without  shore.  MiUon. 
.  The  bank  of  a  river.    A  licentious  use. 

Beside  the  fruitful  shore  of  muddy  Nile, 
Upon  a  sunny  bank  outstretched  lay,  _ 
In  monstrous  length,  a  mighty  crocodile.  Spenstr. 
3.  A  drain  :  properly  seTver. 

[SchooreTi,  Dut.  to  prop.]  The  sup- 
port of  a  building ;  a  buttress. 
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When  I  use  the  word  shore,  I  may  intend  there- 
by a  coast  of  land  near  the  sea,  or  a  drain  to  carry 
off  water,  or  a  prop  to  support  a  building. 

W atts's  Logich. 

Tp  Shore,  v.  a.  [schooren,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  prop  ;  to  support. 

They  undermined  tlie  wall,  and,  as  they 
wrought,  shored  it  up  with  timber.  KnoUes. 

He  did  not  much  strengtlien  his  own  subsistence 
in  court,  but  stood  there  on  his  own  feet,  for  the 
most  of  his  allies  rather  leaned  upon  him  than 
shored  him  up.  Wotton. 

'I'liere  was  also  made  a.  shoring  or  under-prop 
ping  act  for  tlie  benevolence  ;  to  make  the  sums 
which  any  person  liad  agreed  to  pay  leviable  by 
course  of  law.  "        Bacon's  HenryVll. 

2.  To  set  on  shore.    Not  in  use. 
I  will  bring  these  two  blind  ones  aboard  him  ;  if 

he  think  it  fit  to  shore  them  again,  let  him  call  me 
rogue.  Shukesp. 

Sho'reless.  adj.  [from  shore.]  Having 
no  coast. 

This  ocean  of  felicity  is  so  shoreless  and  bottom- 
less, that  all  the  saints  and  angels  cannot  exhaust 
it.  Boyle. 

Sho'reling.  n.  s.  [from  shear,  shore.] 
The  felt  or  skin  of  a  sheep  shorn. 

Shorn.  The  participle  passive  of  shear  : 
with  of. 

So  rose  the  Danite  strong, 
67iorno/'his  strength.  Milton. 
Vile  shrubs  are  shorn  for  browze  :  the  tow'ring 
height 

Of  unctuous  trees  are  torches  for  the  night.  Dri/d. 

He  plunging  downward  shot  his  radiant  head  ; 
Dispell'd  the  breathing  air  that  broke  his  flight ; 
Shorn  of  b]s  beams,  a  man  to  mortal  sight.  Dryden. 

SHORT,  adj.  [yce:oj\z,  Sax.] 

1 .  Not  long  ;  commonly,  not  long  enough. 

Weak  though  I  am  of  limb,  and  short  of  sight, 
Far  from  a  lynx,  and  not  a  giant  quite, 
I'll  do  what  i\Iead  and  Cheselden  advise. 
To  keep  tliese  limbs,  and  to  pjeserve  these  eyes. 

Pope. 

2.  Not  long  in  space  or  extent. 

This  less  voluble  earth. 
By  shorter  flight  to  the  east,  had  left  them  there. 

Milton. 

Though  short  my  stature,  yet  my  name  extends 
To  heav'n  itself,  and  earth's  remotest  ends.  Pope. 

3.  Not  long  in  time  or  duration. 

Tliey  change  the  night  into  day :  tlie  light  is 
short,  because  of  darkness.  Job,  xvii.  12. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate,  but  what  tliou  liv'st 
Live  well  j  how  long  or  short  permit  to  heav'n. 

Milton. 

Short  were  her  marriage  joys :  for  in  the  prime 
Of  youth  her  lord  expir'd  before  his  time.  Dryden. 

4.  Repeated  by  quick  iterations. 

Her  breath,  then  short,  seem'd  loth  from  home 
to  pass. 

Which  more  it  mov'd  the  more  it  sweeter  was. 

Sidney. 

Thy  breath  comes  short,  thy  darted  eyes  are 
fixt 

On  me  for  aid,  as  if  thou  wert  pursued.  Dryden. 
My  breath  grew  short,  my  beating  heart  sprung 
upward, 

And  leap'd  and  bounded  in  my  heaving  bosom. 

Smith. 

5.  Not  adequate ;  not  equal :  with  of  be- 
fore the  thing  with  which  the  compari- 
son is  made. 

Immoderate  praises  the  foolish  lover  thinks 
short  o/'his  mistress,  though  they  reach  far  beyond 
the  heavens.  Sidney. 

Some  cottons  here  grow,  but  short  in  worth  unto 
those  of  Smyrna.       '  Sandijs. 

The  Turks  give  you  a  quantity  rather  exceeding 
than  short  o/'your  expectations.  Sandys. 

I  know  them  not ;  not  therefore  am  1  short 
0/' knowing  what  1  ouglit.         Milton's  Par.  Reg. 
To  attain 

The  height  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  ways. 

All  human  thoughts  come  short,  supremo  of  things. 

Milton. 
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O  glorious  trial  of  exceeding  love. 
Engaging  me  to  emulate  !  but,  short 
Of  thy  perfection,  how  shall  1  attain !  Milton, 

To  place  her  in  Olympus'  top  a  guest. 
Among  th'  immortals,  who  with  nectar  feast ; 
That  poor  would  seem,  that  entertainment  short 
Of  the  true  splendour  of  her  present  court,  irai/er. 

We  err,  and  come  short  of  science,  because  we 
are  so  frequently  misled  by  the  evil  conduct  of 
our  imaginations.  Glanvitle. 

As  in  many  things  ^the  knowledge  of  philoso- 
phers was  short  o/  the  truth,  so  almost  in  all  things 
their  practice  fell  short  of  their  knowledge :  the 
principles  by  which  they  walked  were  as  much 
below  those  by  wlijch  they  judged,  as  their  feet 
were  below  their  head.  South' s Sermon. 

He  wills  not  deatli  should  terminate  their  strife  ; 
And  wounds,  if  wounds  ensue,  be  short  of  'ViSe. 

Dryden. 

Virgil  exceeds  Theocritus  in  regularity  and  bre- 
vity, and  falls  short  of  him  in  nothing  but  simpli- 
city and  propriety  of  style.  Pope. 

Defect  in  our  behaviour,  coming  short  of  the 
utmost  gracefulness,  often  escapes  our  observa- 
tion. Locke. 

If  speculative  maxims  have  not  an  actual  uni- 
versal assent  from  all  mankind,  praciical  princi- 
ples come  short  o/'an  universal  reception.  Locke. 

The  people  fail  s//oi't  of  those  who  border  upon 
tliem  in  strength  of  understanding.  Addison. 

A  neutral  indifiference  falls  short  of  that  obliga- 
tion they  lie  under  who  have  taken  such  oaths. 

Addison. 

When  1  made  tlicse,  an  artist  undertook  to  imi- 
tate it;  but  using  another  way  of  polishing  them, 
he  fell  much  short  o/'whati  had  attained  to,  as  I 
afterwards  understood.  Newton. 

It  is  not  credible  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  had 
established  colonies  in  the  Persian  gulph,  stopt 
short,  without  pushing  their  trade  to  the  Indies. 

Arbuthnot. 

Doing  is  expressly  commanded,  and  no  happi- 
ness allowed  to  any  thing  short  o/'it.    Sonth's  Serm. 

The  signification  of  words  will  be  allowed  to 
fall  much  short  of' the  knowledge  of  things.  Baker. 

6.  Defective;  imperfect;  not  attaining 
the  end ;  not  reaching  the  intended 
point. 

Since  higher  I  fall  short,  on  him  who  next 
Provokes  my  envy.  Milton. 
That  great  wit  has  fallen  short  in  his  account. 

More. 

Where  reason  came  short,  revelation  discovered 
on  which  side  the  truth  lay.  Locke. 

Men  express  their  universal  ideas  by  signs ;  a 
faculty  which  beasts  come  sftort  in.  jLccke. 

7.  Not  far  distant  in  time.  • 

He  commanded  those,  who  were  appointed  to 
attend  him,  to  be  ready  by  a  short  day  .Clarendon. 

8.  Scanty ;  wanting. 

The  English  were  inferior  in  number,  and  grew 
short  in  their  provisions.  Hayward. 

They,  short  o/' succours,  and  in  deep  despair. 
Shook  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  the  war.  Dryden. 

9.  Not  fetching  a  compass. 

So  soon  as  ever  they  were  gotten  out  of  the 
hearing  of  the  cock,  the  lion  turned  short  upon 
him  and  tore  him  to  pieces.  L'Estrange. 

He  seiz'd  the  helm  ;  his  fellows  cheer'd, 
Turn'd  short  upon  the  shelfs,  and  manly  steer'd. 

Dryden. 

Vox,  turning  short,  he  struck  with  all  his  might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  th'  unwary  knight.  Dryden. 

10.  Not  going  so  far  as  was  intended. 

As  one  condemn'd  to  leap  a  precipice. 
Who  sees  before  his  eyes  the  depth  below. 
Stops  short.  Dryden. 

11.  Defective  as  to  quantity. 

When  the  fleece  is  shorn. 
Then  their  defenceless  limbs  tiie  brambles  tear, 
Short  of  their  wool,  and  naked  from  the  sheer. 

Dryden. 

12  Narrow;  contracted. 

Men  of  wit,  and  parts,  but  of  snort  thoughts 
and  little  meditation,  are  apt  to  distrust  every 
thing  for  a  fancy.  Burnet. 
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They,   since  their  own  short  understandings 
reach 

No  farther  than  the  present,  think  er'n  the  wise 
Like  them  disclose  the  secrets  oftheir  breasts,R(««e. 

13.  Brittle;  friable. 

His  flesh  is  not  firm,  but  short  and  tasteless. 

Walton, 

Marl  from  Derbyshire  was  very  fat,  though  it 
had  so  great  a  quantity  of  sand,  that  it  was  so 
short,  that,  when  wet,  you  could  not  work  it  into  a 
ball,  or  make  it  hold  together.  Mortimer, 

1 4.  Not  bending. 

The  lance  broke  short ;  the  beast  then  bellow'd 
loud. 

And  his  strong  neck  to  a  new  onset  bow'd.  Dryd, 
Short,  n.  s.    [from  the  adjective.]  A 
summary  account. 

The  short  and  long  is,  our  play  is  preferr'd.Sftafc. 

In  short,  she  makes  a  man  of  hira  at  sixteen, 
and  a  boy  all  his  life  after.  L'Estrange. 

Repentance  is,  in  short,  nothing  but  a  turning 
from  sin  to  God  ;  the  casting  off  all  our  former 
evils,  and,  instead  thereof,  constantly  practising 
all  those  christian  duties  which  God  requireth  of 
us.  Duty  of  Man. 

If  he  meet  with  no  reply,  you  may  conclude 
that  I  trust  to  the  goodness  of  my  cause  :  the  short 
on 't  is,  'tis  indifferent  to  your  humble  servant 
whatever  your  party  says.  Dryden. 

From  Medway's  pleasing  stream 
To  Severn's  roar  be  thine  : 
In  short,  restore  my  love,  and  share  my  kingdom. 

Dryden. 

The  proprieties  and  delicacies  of  the  English 
are  known  to  few  :  'tis  impossible  even  for  a  good 
wit  to  understand  and  practise  them,  without  the 
help  of  a  liberal  education  and  long  reading;  in 
short,  without  wearing  off  the  rust  which  he  con- 
tracted while  he  was  laying  in  a  stock  of  learning. 

Dryden. 

The  s/io?-t  is,  to  speak  all  in  a  word,  the  possibir 
lity  of  being  found  in  a  salvable  state  cannot  be 
sufficiently  secured,  without  a  possibility  of  al- 
ways persevering  in  it.  Norris, 

To  see  whole  bodies  of  men  breaking  a  consti- 
tution ;  in  short,  to  be  encompassed  widi  the 
greatest  dangers  from  without,  to  be  torn  hy  many 
virulent  factions  within,  then  to  be  secure  and 
senseless,  are  the  most  likely  symptoms,  in  a  state 
of  sickness  unto  death.  Swift. 

Short,  adv.  [It  is,  I  think,  only  used  in 
composition.]    Not  long. 

Beauty  and  youth, 
And  sprightly  hope,  and  s/iort-enduring joy.Dri/rf. 

One  strange  dj-aught  presccibed  Ij3'  Hippocrates 
for  a  sWt-breathed  man,  is  half  a  gallon  of  hy- 
dromel,  with  a  little  vinegar.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Sho'rten.  v.  a.  [from  short,] 

1.  To  make  short,  either  in  time  or  space. 
Because  they  see  it  is  not  fit  or  possible  that 

churches  should  frame  thanksgivings  answerable 
to  each  petition,  they  shorten  somewhat  the  reigns 
of  their  censure.  Hooker. 
Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he 
would 

Have  been  so  brief  with  you  to  shorten  you. 
For  taking  so  the  head,  the  whole  head's  length. 

Shakeni, 

To  shorten  its  way  to  knowledge,  and  mate 
each  perception  more  comprehensive,  it  binds 
them  mto  bundles.  Locke. 

None  shall  dare 
With  shorten'd  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war. 
But  in  fair  combat.  Dryden. 

War,  and  luxury's  more  direful  rage. 
Thy  crimes  have  brought,  to  shorten  mortal  breath, 
With  all  the  numerous  family  of  death.  Dryden. 

Whatever  shortens  the  fibres,  by  insinuating 
themselves  into  their  parts,  as  water  in  a  rope, 
contracts.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  contract ;  to  abbreviate. 

We  shorten  d  days  to  moments  by  love's  art, 
Whilst  our  two  souls 
Perceiv'd  no  passing  time,  as  if  a  part 
Our  love  had  been  of  still  eternity.  Suckling. 
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r.  To  confine ;  to  liinder  from  progres 
sion. 

The  Irish  dwell  together  hy  their  septs,  so  a 
they  may  conspire  what  tliey  will  ;  whereas  if 
tliere  were  English  placed  among  them, they  should 
not  be  able  to  stir  hut  that  it  should  be  known, 
and  they  shortened  according  to  their  demerits. 

Spenser. 

To  be  known,  shmlens  my  laid  intent ; 
My  boon  1  make  it,  that  you  know  me  not.  Sliak. 

Here,  where  the  subject  is  so  fruitful,  I  am 
shortened  by  my  chain,  and  can  only  see  what  is 
forbidden  me  to  reach,  Dryden. 

To  lop. 

Dishonest  with  lopt  arms  the  youth  appears, 
SpoiI'd  of  his  nose,  and  shorten  d  of  his  edr!,.Dryd. 

Sho'rthand.  n.  s.  [short  and  hajiicl.] 
A  method  of  writing  in  compendious 
characters. 

Your  fiilliesand  debauches  change 
With  such  a  whirl,  the  poets  of  your  age 
Are  tir'd,  and  cannot  score  thera  on  the  stage  ; 
Unless  each  vice  in  shorthand  they  indite, 
Ev'n  as  nocht  'prentices  whole  sermons  write. 

Dryden. 

Boys  haTB  but  little  use  of  shorthand,  and  should 
by  no  means  practise  it,  till  they  can  write  per- 
fectly well.  Locke. 

In  shorthand  skill'd,  where  little  marks  comprise 
Whole  words,  a  sentence  in  a  letter  lies.  Creech. 

As  the  language  of  the  face  is  universal,  so  'tis 
very  comprehensive  :  no  laconism  can  reach  it : 
'tis  the  shorthand  of  the  mind,  and  crowds  a  great 
deal  in  a  little  room.  Collier. 

Sho'rtlived.  adj.  [short  and  live.]  Not 
hving  or  lasting  long. 

Unliappy  parent  of  a  shortlived  son  I 
Why  loads  he  this  embitter'd  life  with  shame  ? 

Di'ydeii. 

The  joyful  shortliv'd  news  soon  spread  around. 
Took  the  same  train.  Dryden. 

Some  vices  promise  a  great  deal  of  jjleasure  in 
the  commission  ;  but  then,  at  best,  it  is  but  short- 
lived and  transient,  a  sudden  flash  presently  extin- 
guished. Calamy's  Serm. 

The  frequent  alterations  in  publick  proceedings, 
the  variety  of  shortlived  favourites  tliat  prevailed 
in  their  several  turns  under  the  government  of  her 
successors,  have  broken  us  into  these  unhappy 
distinctions.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

A  piercing  torment  that  shortlived  pleasure  of 
yours  must  bring  upon  me,  from  whom  you  never 
received  offence.  Addison. 

All  those  graces 
The  common  fate  of  mortal  charms  may  find  ; 
Content  our  shortliv'd  praises  to  engage, 
The  joy  and  wonder  of  a  single  age.  Addison. 

Admiration  is  a  shortlived  passion  that  immedi- 
ately decays  upon  growing  familiar  with  its  ob- 
ject, unless  it  be  still  fed  with  fresh  discoveries. 

Addisoji. 

Then  palaces  shall  rise  ;  the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  shortlived  sire  begun.  Pope. 
SHORTLY,  adv.  [from  short.] 

Quickly;  soon;  in  a  little  time.  It 
is  commonly  used  relatively  of  future 
time,  but  Clarendon  seems  to  use  it  ab- 
solutely. 

I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  shoi-tly  too. Shukesp. 
Thou  art  no  friend  to  God,  or  to  the  king  : 
Open  the  gates,  or  I'll  shut  thee  out  shortly. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
The  armies  came  shortly  in  view  of  each  otlier. 

Clarendon. 

Tlie  time  will  shortly  come,  wherein  you  shall 
more  rejoice  for  that  little  you  have  expended  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  than  in  that  which  by  so 
long  toil  you  shall  have  saved.  Calamy. 

He  celebrates  the  anniversary  of  his  father's 
funeral,  and  shortly  after  arrives  at  Camm.Dryden. 

Ev'n  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful 
lays. 

Shall  sliortly  want  the  gen'rous  tear  he  pays.  Pope. 
2.  In  a  few  words ;  briefly. 

I  could  express  them  more  shortly  this  way  than 
in  prose,  and  much  of  the  force  as  well  as  grace 
of  arguments  depends  on  their  cunciseness.  Pope. 
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Sho'rtness.  ?t.  s.  [from  short.] 

1 .  The  quality  of  being  short,  either  in 
time  or  space. 

I'll  make  a  journey'  twice  as  far,  t'  enjoy 
A  second  night  of  such  sweet  shortness,  which 
Was  mine  in'Britain.  Shakesp.  Cymheline. 

They  move  strongest  in  a  right  line,  which  is 
caused  by  the  shortness  of  the  distance. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

I  will  not  trouble  my- readers  with  the  shortness 
of  the  time  in  which  I  writ  it.  Dryden. 

May  they  not  justly  to  our  climes  upbraid 
Sliortncss  of  night,  unci  penury  of  shade?  Prior. 

Think  upon  the  vanity  and  shortness  of  human 
life,  and  let  death  and  eternity  be  often  in  your 
minds.  Law. 

2.  Fewness  of  words ;  brevity ;  concise- 
ness. 

The  necessit}'  of  shortness  causeth  men  to  cut  off 
impertinent  discourses,  and  to  comprise  much 
matter  in  few  words.  Hooker. 

Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say. 
Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well. 

Shakesp. 

The  prayers  of  the  church  will  be  very  fit,  as 
being  most  easy  for  their  memories,  by  reason  of 
their  shortness,  and  yet  containing  a  great  deal  of 
matter.  Duty  of  Man. 

3.  Want  of  reach ;  want  of  capacity. 
Whatsoever  is  above  these,  proceedeth  of  short- 
ness of  memory,  or  of  want  of  a  stayed  attention. 

Bacon. 

4.  Deficience;  imperfection. 

Another  account  of  the  shortness  of  our  reason, 
and  easiness  of  deception,  is  the  forwardness  of 
our  understanding's  assent  to  slitihtly  examined 
conclusions.  Clnnville's  Scepsis, 

From  the  instances  1  had  given  of  human  igno- 
rance, to  our  s/(0)-trtess  in  most  things  else,  it  is  an 
easy  infeience.  Glanville. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived,  by  any  that  can  al- 
low for  the  lameness  and  short7iess  of  tianslations 
out  of  languages  and  manners  of  writing  differing 
from  ours.  Temple. 

Shortri'bs.  n.  s.  [short  and  ribs.]  The 
bastard  ribs ;  the  ribs  below  the  sternum. 

A  gentleman  was  wounded  in  a  duel :  the  rapier 
entered  into  his  right  side,  slanting  by  his  shortrihs 
under  the  muscles.  Wiseman's  Surg. 

Shortsi'ghted.  adj.  [short  and  sight.] 

1,  Unable  by  the  convexity  of  the  eye  to 
see  far. 

Shm-tsighted  men  see  remote  objects  best  in  old 
age  ;  therefore  they  are  accounted  to  have  the  most 
lasting  eyes.  Newton. 

2.  Unable  by  intellectual  sight  to  see  far. 
The  foolish  and  shortsighted  die  with  fear 

That  they  go  nowhere,  or  they  know  not  where. 

Denham. 

Other  propositions  were  designed  for  snares  to 
the  shortsighted  and  credulous.  L'Estrange. 

Shortsi'ghtedness.  n.s.  [short  and 
sight.] 

1 .  Defect  of  sight,  proceeding  from  the 
convexity  of  the  eye. 

2.  Defect  of  intellectual  sight. 

Cunning  is  a  kind  shortsightedness,  that  disco- 
vers the  minutest  objects  which  are  near  at  hand, 
but  is  not  able  to  discern  things  at  a  distance. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

Shortwa'isted.  adj.  [short  and  waist.] 
Having  a  short  body. 

Uucklegg'd,  shortwaistcd,  such  a  dwarf  she  is. 
That  she  must  rise  on  tip-toes  for  a  kiss.  Dry.Juv. 

Shortwi'nded.  adj.  [short  and  wind.] 
Shortbreathed  ;  asthmatick ;  pursive  ; 
breathing  by  quick  and  faint  reciproca- 
tions. 

Sure  he  means  brevity  in  breath  ;  shortwinded. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 
So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care. 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant. 
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And  breathe  shortwinded  accents  of  new  broils, 
To  be  commenc'd  in  strajids  afar.   Shak.  Hen.  IV. 

With  this  the  Mede  shortwinded  old  men  eases. 
And  cures  the  lungs  unsavory  diseases. Mo]/'s  X'ir. 

Shortwi'nged.  adj.  [short  and  wing.] 
Having  short  wings.  Hawks  are  divided 
into  long  and  short  winged. 

Shortwing'd,  unfit  himself  to  fly. 
His  fear  foretold  foul  weather.  Dryden. 

Sho'ry.  adj.  [from  shore.]  Lying  near 
the  coast. 

There  is  commonly  a  declivity  from  the  shore 
to  the  middle  part  of  the  channel,  and  those  shory 
parts  are  generally  but  some  fathoms  deep. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Shot.  The  preterite  and  participle  passive 
of  shoot. 

On  the  other  side  a  pleasant  grove 
Was  shot  up  high,  full  of  the  stately  tree 
That  dedicated  is  to  Olympick  Juve.Fairy  Queen. 

Their  tongue  is  as  an  arrow  s/iot  out,  it  speaketh 
deceit.      _  Jeremiah. 

The  fortifier  of  Pendennis  made  his  advantage 
of  the  commodiousness  afforded  by  the  grouncl, 
and  shot  rather  at  a  safe  preserving  the  harbour 
from  sudden  attempts  of  little  fleets,  than  to  with- 
stand any  great  navy.  Careio. 

He  only  thought  to  crop  the  flow'r. 
New  shot  up  from  a  vernal  show'r.  Milton. 

From  before  her  vanish'd  night, 
Shot  through  with  orient  beams.IlWtnn's  Par.  Luff. 

Sometimes  they  shot  out  in  length,  like  rivers  ; 
and  sometimes  they  flew  into  remote  countries  in 
colonics.  Burnet. 

The  same  metal  is  naturally  s/iot  into  quite  dif- 
ferent figures,  as  quite  different  kinds  of  tliem  are 
of  the  same  figure.  Woodicard. 

He,  prone  on  ocean  in  a  moment  flung, 
Stretch'd  wide  his  eager  anus,  and  shot  the  seas 
along.  Pope. 

Shot.  n.  s.  [schot,  Dut.  from  shoot.] 
J .  The  act  of  shooting. 

A  shot  unheard  gave  me  a  wound  unsetu.Sidney. 
Proud  death ! 
AVhat  feast  is  tower'd  in  thy  infernal  cell. 
That  thou  so  many  princes  at  a  shot 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  ?  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

He  caused  twenty  shot  of  his  greatest  cannon  to 
be  made  at  the  king's  army.  Clarendon. 

2.  The  missile  weapon  emitted  by  any 
instrument. 

I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
Of  angr;^  eyes.  Shakesp.  Cymheline. 

At  ibis  booty  they  were  joyful,  for  that  they 
were  supplied  thereby  with  good  store  of  powder 
and  shot.  Hayward. 

Above  one  thousand  great  shot  were  spent  upon 
the  walls,  without  any  damage  to  the  garrison. 

Clarendon. 

Impatient  to  revenge  the  fatal  shot, 
His  right  hand  doubly  to  his  left  succeeds.  Dryd. 

3.  The  flight  of  a  missile  weapon. 

She  sat  over  against  him,  a  good  way  off,  as  it 
were  a  bow  shot.  Genesis,  xxi.  16. 

4.  [Escot,  Fr.]  A  sum  charged ;  a  reck- 
oning. 

A  man  is  never  welcoine  to  a  place,  till  some 
certain  shot  be  paid,  and  the  hostess  say  welcome. 

Shakesp. 

As  the  fund  of  our  pleasure,  let  each  pay  hii 

shot ; 

Far  hence  be  the  sad,  the  lewd  fop,  and  the  sot. 

Ben  Jmson. 

Shepherd,  leave  decoying, 
Pipes  are  sweet  a  summer's  day ; 

But  a  little  after  toying. 
Women  have  the  shot  to  pay.  Dryden. 
He  touch'd  the  pence  when  others  touch'd  the 

pot  ; 

The  hand  that  sign'd  the  mortgage  paid  the  shot. 

Swift, 

Shote.  n.  s.  [}-ceora,  Sax.  trutta  minor, 
Lat.]    A  fish, 
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The  shote,  peculiar  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwal, 
in  shape  and  colour  reserableth  the  trout ;  how- 
beit  in  bigness  and  goodness  cometh  far  behind 
/  hini.  Carew. 

Sho'tfree.  adj.  [shot  and  free.] 

1.  Clear  of  the  reckoning. 

Though  I  could  'scape  shotfree  at  London,  I  fear 
the  shot  here  :  here's  no  scoring  but  upon  the  pate. 

Shakesp.  Henry  iV. 

2.  Not  to  be  hurt  by  shot. 

3.  Unpunished. 
Sho'tten.  adj.  [from  sAoo/.] 

1.  Having  ejected  the  spawn. 
Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack  ;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if 

good  manhood  be  not  forgot  upon  the  earth,  then 
am  I  a  sliotten  herring.  Shak.  Henry  IV. 

Ask  for  what  price  thy  venal  tongue  was  sold  ! 
Tuugh  wither'd  truffles,  ropy  wine,  a  dish 
Of  shotten  herrings,  or  stale  stinking  fish.  Dryden. 

2.  Curdled  by  keeping  too  long. 
To  Shove,  v.  a.  [j-cupan.  Sax.  schuyven, 

Dut.] 

1.  To  push  by  main  strength. 

The  hand  could  pluck  her  back,  that  shov'd  her 
on.  •  Shakesp. 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice  ; 
And  oft  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law.  Shakesp. 

I  sent  your  grace 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief, 
The  which  hath  been  with  scorn  shov'd  from  tfie 
court.  Shakesp. 
Of  other  care  they  little  reck'ning  make. 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer's  feast, 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest.  Milton. 

There  the  British  Neptune  stood, 
Beneath  them  to  submit  th'  officious  flood, 
And  with  his  trident  sWd  them  off  the  sand. 

Dryden. 

Shoving  back  this  earth  on  which  I  sit, 
I'll  mount.  Dryd.  Tyrannick  Love. 

A  strong  man  was  going  to  shove  down  St.  Paul's 
cupola.  Arbuthtiot. 

To  drive  by  a  pole  that  reaches  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water  :  as,  he  shoved  his 
boat. 

3.  To  push ;  to  rush  against. 

He  used  to  shove  and  elbow  bis  fellowservaHls 
to  get  near  his  mistress,  when  money  was  a-pay- 
ing  or  receiving.  Arbuthn'ot. 

Behold  a  rev'rend  sire 
Crawl  through  the  streets,  shov'd  on  or  rudely 
press'd 

By  his  own  sons.  Pope. 
You've  play'd  and  lov'd,  and  eat  and  drank, 
your  fill ; 

Walk  sober  otT,  before  a  sprightlier  age 
Come  titt'ring  on,  and  shove  y'oa  from  the  stage. 

Pope. 

Make  nature  still  encroach  upon  his  plan. 
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A  handbarrow,  wheelbarrow,  shovel,  and  spade 

Tusser. 

The  brag  of  the  Ottoman,  that  he  would  throw 
Malta  into  the  sea,  might  be  performed  at  ai 
easier  rate  than  by  the  shovsk  of  his  janizaries 

Glanville's  Scepsis. 

To  Sho'vel.  1?.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  ~  " 
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Pope. 


Swift. 


And  shove  him  oft'  as  far  as  e'er  we  can. 

Eager  to  express  your  love, 
You  ne'er  consider  whom  you  shove. 
But  rudely  press  before  a  duke. 

To  Shove,  v.  n. 

1.  To  push  forward  before  one. 

The  seamen  towed,  and  I  shoved,  till  we  arrived 
within  forty  yards  of  the  shore.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

2.  To  move  in  a  boat,  not  by  oars  but  a 
pole. 

He  grasp'd  the  oar, 
Receiv'd  his  guest  aboard,  and  sh(yvd  from  shore. 

Garth. 

Shove,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The  act 
of  shoving ;  a  push. 

I  was  forced  to  swim  behind,  and  push'd  the 
boat  forward  with  one  of  my  hands  ;  and  the  tide 
favouring  me,  I  could  feel  the  ground  :  I  rested 
two  minutes,  and  then  gave  the  boat  another  shove. 

Gulliver's  Travels. 

SHOTEL.  n.  s.  [j-coril.  Sax.  schoeffel, 
Dut.]  An  instrumeut  consisting  of  a 
long  handl?  and  broad  blade  with  raised 
edcres. 


To  throw  or  heap  with  a  shovel. 

I  thought 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died, 
To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bnnes  ;  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay 
me 

Where  no  priest  shovels  in  dust.  Shak.Winters  Tale, 
"i.  To  gather  in  great  quantities. 

Ducks  shovel  them  up  as  they  swim  along  the 
waters ;  but  divers  insects  also  devour  them. 

Denham 

Spio'velboard.  w.  s.  [shovel  and  board. 
A  long  board  on  which  they  play  by 
sliding  metal  pieces  at  a  mark. 

So  have  I  seen  in  hall  of  lord, 
A  weak  arm  throw  on  a.  long  shovelboard  ; 
He  barely  lays  his  piece.  Dryden 

Sho'veller,  or  Shovelard.  n,  s.  [from 
shovel ;  plafea.]    A  bird. 

Shoveller,  or  spoon-bill  :  the  former  name  the 
more  proper,  the  end  of  the  bill  being  broad  like 
a  shovel,  but  not  concave  like  a  spoon,  but  per- 
fectly flat.  Crew's  Musteum. 

Pewets,  gulls,  and  sliovellers,  feed  upon  flesh 
and  yet  are  good  meat.  Bacon 
This  formation  of  the  wizzon  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  swan,  but  common  unto  the  platea,  or  shovelard, 
a  bird  of  no  musical  throat.       Browns  Vulg,  Err. 

Shough.  n.  s.  [for skock.l  A  species  of 
shaggy  dog ;  a  shock. 

In  the  catalogue  ye  be  for  men 
Asliounds  andgrey  hounds, mongrels, spaniels,curs, 
S/im(o7is,  water-rugs, and  demi-wolves,  are  'clep'd 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.  Shak.  Macbeth. 

Should.  v.7i.  [scwrfe,  Dut,  j*ceolban,Sax  ] 

1.  This  is  a  kind  of  auxiliary  verb  used 
in  the  conjunctive  mood,  of  which  the 
signification  is  not  easily  fixed 

2.  I  should  go.  It  is  my  business  or  duty 
to  go. 

3.  If  I  should  go.  If  it  happens  that  I  go. 

4.  Thou  should.it  go.  Thou  ough test  to  go, 
If  thoushouldst  go.    If  it  happens  that 

thou  goest. 
6.  The  same  significations  are  found  in 
all  the  other  persons  singular  and  plural 

Let  not  a  desperate  action  more  engage  you 
Than  safety  should.  Ben  Jonson's  Cataline. 

Some  praises  come  of  good  wishes  and  respects, 
when,  by  telling  men  what  they  are,  they  repre- 
sent to  them  what  they  should  be.  Bacon. 

To  do  thee  honour  1  will  shed  their  blood. 
Which  the  just  laws,  if  1  were  faultless,  should. 

Waller. 

So  subjects  love  just  kings,  or  so  they  should. 

Dryden, 

,  Should  be.  A  proverbial  plirase  of 
slight  contempt  or  irony. 

1  conclude,  that  things  are  not  as  thej should  be. 

Swift. 

The  girls  look  upon  their  father  as  a  clown,  and 
the  boys  think  their  mother  no  belter  than  she 
should  be.  _  Addison. 

8.  There  is  another  signification  now  little 
in  use,  in  which  should  has  scarcely  any 
distinct  or  explicable  meaning.  It  should 
be  differs  in  this  sense  very  little  from 
it  is. 

There  is  a  fabulous  narration, that  in  the  northern 
countries  there  should  be  an  herb  that  groweth  in 
the  likeness  of  a  lamb,  and  feedeth  upon  the  grass. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist, 

SHO  ULDER,  n.s.  [j-culdeji.  Sax  sc^oWer, 
Dut.] 


.  The  joint  which  connects  the  arm  to  the 
body. 

1  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time 
Than  stand  on  any  shoulder  that  I  see 
Before  me.  Shakesp. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders  ; 
I'ut  give  God  thanks  thet  thou  art  not  forced  to 
carry  a  rich  fool  upon  thy  shoulders,  as  those  poor 
men  do.  _  Taylor. 

The  head  of  the  s/iouWei'-bone,  being  round,  is 
inserted  into  so  shallow  a  cavity  in  the  scapula, 
that,  were  there  no  other  guards  for  it,  it  would  be 
thrust  out  upon  every  occasion.  Wiseman. 
.  The  upper  joint  of  the  foreleg  of  edible 
animals. 

We  must  have  shoulder  of  mutton  for  a  property. 

Shakesp. 

He  took  occasion,  from  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  to 
cry  up  the  plenty  of  England. ylddisora's  Freeholder, 
.  The  upper  part  of  the  back. 

Emily  dress'd  herself  in  rich  array  ; 
Fresh  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair, 
Adown  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair.  Dryd. 
,  The  sioulders  are  used  as  emblems  of 
strength,  or  the  act  of  supporting. 

Ev'n  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick,  let  it  be  ; 
For  on  thy  shoulders  do  I  build  my  seat.S/i.  Jf.VI. 
The  king  has  cured  me  ;  and  from  these  shoid- 
ders,  ' 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy.    Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

,  A  rising  part ;  a  prominence.    A  term 

among  artificers. 

When  you  rivet  a  pin  into  a  hole,  your  pin  must 
have  a  shoulder  to  it  thicker  than  the  hole  is  wide, 
that  the  shoulder  slip  not  through  the  hole  as  well 
as  the  shank.  Moxon, 

To  Sho'uldee.  v,a.  [from  the  noun,] 

1.  To  push  with  insolence  and  violence. 
The  rolling  billows  beat  the  ragged  shore, 

As  they  the  earth  would  shoulder  from  her  seat. 

Fairy  Queen, 

Dudman,  a  well-known  foreland  to  most  sailors, 
here  shoulders  out  the  ocean,  to  shape  the  same  a 
large  bosom  between  itself.  Carew's  Surv.  ofCornw, 

You  debase  yourself. 
To  think  of  mixing  with  th'  ignoble  herd  : 
What,  shall  the  people  know  their  god-like  prince 
Headed  a  rabble,  and  profan'd  his  person, 
Shoulder'd  with  filth  ?  Dryden, 

So  vast  the  navy  now  at  anchor  rides. 
That  underneath  it  the  press'd  waters  fail. 
And,  with  its  weight,  it  shoulders     the  tides. Dry. 

Around  her  numberless  the  rabble  flow'd, 
Should'ring  each  other,  crowding  for  a  view. 

Rowe's  Jane  Shore, 
When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretch  who  living  sav'd  a  candle's  end; 
Should'ring  God's  altar  a  vile  image  stands. 
Belies  his  features,  nay  e.\tends  his  hands.  Pope. 

2.  To  put  upon  the  shoulder. 
Archimedes's  lifting  up  Marcellus's  ships  finds 

little  more  credit  than  thatof  the  giants  s/imiWering' 
mountains.  Glanville. 

Sho'ulderbelt.  n,  s.  [shoulder  and  belt.] 
A  belt  that  comes  across  the  shoulder. 

Thou  hast  an  ulcer  which  no  leach  can  heal, 
Though  thy  broad  shoulderbelt  the  wound  conceal. 

Dryden, 

Shoulderbla'de.  M.S.  The  scapula; 
the  plate  bone  to  which  the  arm  is  con- 
nected. 

If  I  have  lifted  up  ray  hand  against  the  father- 
less when  I  saw  my  help  in  the  gate,  then  let  mine 
arm  fall  from  my  shoulderblade,  and  mine  arm  be 
broken  from  the  bone.  Joii,  xxxi.  22. 

Sho'ulderclapper.  w.s.  [shoulder  and 
clap.]  One  who  affects  familiarity,  or 
one  that  mischiefs  privily. 

A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough ; 
A  back  friend,  a  shoulderclapper,,  one  that  com- 
mands 

The  passages  of  alley  s.SAatesp.  Comedy  of  Errours. 
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Sho'uldershotten.  adj.  [shoulder  and 
shot.]    Strained  in  the  shoulder. 

His  horse  waid  in  tiie  back,  and  shoulderskotten. 

Shakesp. 

Sho'ulderslip.  n.s.  [shoulder  and  slip.] 
Dislocation  of  the  shoulder. 

The  horse  will  take  so  much  care  of  himself  as 
to  come  otF with  only  a  strain  or  a  shoulderslip.Swif't. 
To  SHOUT.  V.  n.   [a  word  of  which  no 
etymology  is  known.]  To  ciy  in  triumph 
or  exhortation. 
Tliey  shouted  thrice  :  what  was  the  last  cry  for  ? 

Shakesp. 

Shout  unto  God  with  the  voice  of  triumph. 

Psalm  xlvii.  1. 

It  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mas- 
tery. Ei.xxxii. 

The  shouting  for  thy  summer  fruits  and  harvest  is 
fallen.  Isaiah. 

He  storms  and  shouts;  but  flying  bullets  now 
To  execute  his  rage  appear  too  slow  : 
They  miss,  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away  ; 
For  such  a  loss  Opdam  his  life  must  pay.  Waller. 

There  had  been  nothing  but  bowlings  and  shout- 
ings of  poor  naked  men,  belabouring  one  another 
with  snagged  sticks.  More. 

All,  clad  in  skins  of  beasts,  tbejav'Iiii  bear; 
And  shrieks  and  shoutings  rend  the  suflF'ring  air. 

Dryden. 

What  hinders  you  to  take  the  man  you  love 
The  people  will  be  glad,  the  soldiers  shout; 
And  Bertran,  though  repining,  will  be  aw'd.Pri/d, 
Shout,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  loud  and 
vehement  cry  of  triumph  or  exhortation. 

Thanks,  gentle  citizens : 
This  general  applause,  and  chearful  shout ; 
Argues  your  wisdom  and  your  love  to  Richard. 

Shakesp, 

The  Rhodiatis,  seeing  the  enemy  turn  their 
backs,  gave  a  great  shout  in  derision. 

KnoUes's  History  of' the  Turks. 

Then  he  migbt  have  died  of  all  admir'd. 
And  his  triumphant  soul  with  shouts  expir'd.Dryd. 

Sho'uter.  n.  s.  [from  shout.]  He  who 
shouts. 

A  peal  of  loud  applause  rang  out. 
And  thinn'd  the  air,  till  even  the  birds  fell  down 
Upon  the  shouters  head.  Dry  den's  Cleomenes. 

To  SHOW.  V.  a.  pret.  showed  and  shown ; 
part.  pass,  shown,  [j-ceapan,  Sax.  schow- 
en,  Dut.]  This  word  is  frequently  writ- 
ten shew ;  but  since  it  is  always  pro- 
nounced, and  often  written,  show,  which 
is  favoured  likewise  by  the  Dut  .schowen, 
I  have  adjusted  the  orthography  to  the 
pronunciation.] 

1.  To  exhibit  to  view  as  an  agent, 

if  1  do  feign, 
O  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die. 
And  never  live  to  shew  th'  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purpos'd.S/i.  H.  IV. 

Wilt  thou  s/ieu)  wonders  to  the  dead  Shall  the 
dead  arise  and  praise  thee  Psaimlxxxviii.lO. 

Men  should  not  take  a  charge  upon  them  that 
they  are  not  fit  for,  as  if  singing,  dancing,  and 
shewing  of  tricks,  were  qualifications  for  a  gover- 
nor. L'Estrange. 

I  through  the  ample  air,  in  triumph  high. 
Shall  lead  hell  captive,  raaugre  hell,  and  show 
The  powers  of  darkness  bound.  Milton. 

2.  To  afford  to  the  eye  or  notice,  as  a  thing 
containing  or  exhibiting. 

Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence,  and  what  can  heav'n  shew  more  ? 

Milton. 

A  mirrour  in  one  hand  collective  shews. 
Varied  and  multiplied,  the  groupe  of  vioes.Savage. 

3.  To  make  to  see. 
Not  higher  that  hill,  nor  wider,  looking  round, 

Whereon  for  different  cause  the  tempter  set 
Our  second  Adam  in  the  wilderness. 
To  shflw  him  all  earth's  kingdoms  and  their  glory. 

Miltim. 
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Yet  him,  God  the  most  high  vouchsafes 
To  call  by  vision  from  his  father's  house. 
His  kindred  and  false  gods,  into  a  land 
Which  he  will  show  him.  Milton. 

4.  To  make  to  perceive, 

Th'  inclement  seasons,  rain,  ice,  hail,  and  snow 
Which  now  the  sky  with  various  face  begins 
To  show  us  in  this  mountain,  while  the  winds 
Blow  moist  and  keen.  Milton, 

5.  To  make  to  know. 

Him  the  Most  High, 
Rapt  in  a  balmy  cloud  with  winged  steeds 
Did,  as  thou  saw'st,  receive,  to  walk  with  God 
High  in  salvation  and  the  climes  of  bliss, 
Kxempt  from  death  ;  to  show  thee  what  reward 
Awaits  the  good,  Milton. 

A  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  mght,  when  vapours  fir'd 
Impress  the  air,  and  shows  the  mariner 
From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 
Impetuous  winds.  Milton, 

Know,  I  am  sent 
To  show  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days 
To  thee  and  to  thy  offspring ;  good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear.  Milton. 

6.  To  give  proof  of ;  to  prove. 

This  I  urge  to  show 
Invalid  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  raov'd.Milton, 

I'll  to  the  citadel  repair. 
And  show  my  duty  by  my  timely  care.  Dryd. 
Achates'  diligence  his  duty  shows.  Dryden 

7.  To  publish  ;  to  make  publick ;  to  pro- 
claim. 

Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  that  ye  should  shew 
forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called  you  out 
of  darkness.  1  Peter,  ii. 

8.  To  inform  ;  to  teach :  with  of. 
I  shall  no  more  speak  in  proverbs,  but  sAeiu  you 

plainly  of  the  father.  Job,  xvi.  25. 

9.  To  make  known. 
I  raised  thee  up  to  shew  in  thee  my  power. 

Ex.  ix.  16. 
Nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape. 
Like  his,  and  color  serpentine,  may  show 
Thy  inward  fraud,|to  warn  all  creatures  from  thee. 

Milton. 

10.  To  conduct.    To  sAow,  in  this  sense, 
is  to  show  the  way. 

She  taking  him  for  some  cautious  city  patient, 
that  came  for  privacy,  shews  him  into  the  dining- 
room.  Swift. 

11.  To  offer;  to  afford. 
To  him  that  is  afflicted,  pity  should  be  shewed 

from  his  friend.  Joh,  vi.  14. 

Felix  willing  to  shew  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  left 
Paul  bound.  .(lets,  xxiv.  27. 

Thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  them  ;  make  no  co- 
venant with  them,  nor  shew  mercy  unto  them. 

Deut.  vii.  2. 

12.  To  explain ;  to  expound. 

Forasmuch  as  knowledge  and  shewing  of  hard 
sentences,  and  dissolving  of  doubts,  were  found 
in  the  same,  Daniel  let  him  be  called.  Dan.  v.  12. 

13.  To  discover  ;  to  point  out. 
Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fears. 

That  show  no  end  but  death  ?  Milton. 

To  Show.  v.  n. 
,  To  appear ;  to  look ;  to  be  in  appear- 
ance. 

She  shews  a  body  rather  than  a  life,\ 
A  statue  tlian  a  brother.    Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 
Just  such  she  shows  before  a  rising  storm.  Dry. 
Still  on  we  press  ;  and  here  renew  the  carnage. 
So  great,  that  in  the  stream  the  moon  show'd  pur- 
ple. Philips. 

,  To  have  appearance ;  to  become  well 
or  ill. 

My  lord  of  York,  it  better  shew'd  with  you. 
When  that  your  fiock,  assembled  by  the  bell. 
Encircled  you,  to  hear  with  rev'rence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text. 
Than  now  to  see  you  here,  an  iron  man. 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Show.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
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1 .  A  spectacle ;  something  publickly  ex- 
posed to  view  for  money. 

I  do  not  know  what  slie  may  produce  me  ;  but, 
provided  it  be  ashow,  1  shall  be  very  well  satisfied. 

Addison. 

The  dwarf  kept  the  gates  of  the  show  room. 

Arbuthnot. 

2.  Superficial  appearance  ;  not  reality. 

Mild  heav'n 
Disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  show, 
That  with  superfluous  burden  loads  the  day, Milt. 

3.  Ostentatious  display. 
Nor  doth  his  grandeur  and  majestic  show 

Of  luxury,  though  call'd  magnificence. 
Allure  mine  eye.  Milton's  Par.  Reg. 

Stand  before  her  in  a  golden  dream  ; 
Set  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  to  show, 
And  in  vain  joys  let  her  loose  spirits  &o-w. Dryden. 

The  radiant  sun 
Sends  from  above  ten  thousand  blessings  down. 
Nor  is  he  set  so  high  for  shew  alone.  Granville. 

Never  was  a  charge  maintained  with  such  a  shmo 
of  gravity,  which  had  a  slighter  foundation. 

Atterbury, 
I  envy  none  their  pageantry  and  show, 
I  envy  none  the  gilding  of  their  woe.  Young. 
1"  Object  attracting  notice. 

The  city  itself  makes  tlie  noblest  sltow  of  any 
in  the  world  :  the  houses  are  most  of  tliem  paint- 
ed on  the  outside,  so  that  they  look  extremely  gay 
and  lively.  Addison. 

5.  Publick  appearance :  contrary  to  con- 
cealment. 

Jesus,  rising  from  his  grave, 
Spoil'd  principalities  and  pow'rs,  triumph'd 
111  open  show,  and  with  ascension  bright 
Captivity  led  captive.  Milton, 

6.  Semblance;  likeness. 

When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heav'nly  shows. 

Shakesp.  Othello. 
He  through  past  the  midst  unmark'd, 
In  show  plebeian  angel  militant.  Milton. 
.  Speciousness ;  plausibility. 

'I  he  places  of  Ezechiel  have  some  show  in  them  , 
for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  Levites,  which 
had  committed  idolatry,  to  be  put  from  their  dig- 
nity, and  serve  in  inferior  ministries.  Whitgifte. 

The  kindred  of  the  slain  forgive  the  deed  ; 
But  a  short  exile  must  for  4/1010  precede.  Dryden. 
,  External  appearance. 

Shall  I  say  O  Zelmane?  Alas,  your  words  be 
against  it.  Shall  1  say  prince  Pyrocles  ?  Wretch 
that  I  am,  your  show  is  manifest  against  it.  Sidney. 

Fierce  was  the  fight  on  the  proud  Belgians  side. 
For  honour,  which  they  seldom  sought  before  ; 

But  now  they  by  their  own  vain  boasts  were  tied. 
And  forc'd,  at  least  in  shew,  to  prize  it  more. 

Dryden. 

Exhibition  to  view. 

I  have  a  letter  from  her. 
The  mirth  thereof 's  so  larded  with  my  matter. 
That  neither  singly  can  be  manifestetl. 
Without  the  shew  of  both.  Shakesp. 
1 0.  Pomp  ;  magnificent  spectacle. 

As  for  triumphs,  masks,  feasts,  and  such  sheu  s, 
men  need  not  be  put  in  mind  of  them.  Bacon. 
I .  Phantoms  ;  not  realities. 

What  you  saw  was  all  a  fairy  show  ; 
And  all  those  airy  shapes  you  now  behold 
Were  human  bodies  once.  Dryden. 
12.  Representative  action. 

Florio  was  so  overwhelmed  with  happiness,  that 
he  could  not  make  a  reply  ;  but  expressed  in  dumb 
show  those  sentiments  of  gratitude  that  were  too  big 
for  utterance.  Addison. 

Sho'wbreadoj-She'wbread.w.s.  [show 
and  bread.]  Among  the  Jews,  they  thus 
called  loaves  of  bread  that  the  priest  of 
the  week  put  every  Sabbath  day  upon 
the  golden  table,  which  was  in  the  sanc- 
tum before  the  Lord.  They  were  co- 
vered with  leaves  of  gold,  and  were 
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twelve  in  number,  representing  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  They  served 
them  up  hot,  and  at  the  same  time  took 
away  the  stale  ones,  and  which  could 
not  be  eaten  but  by  the  priest  alone.  This 
offering  was  accompanied  with  frankin- 
cense and  salt,  Calmet. 
Set  upon  the  table  showbread  before  me. 

Exodus,  XXV.  30. 
SHO'WER.  [scheure,T>ut.] 

1.  Rain  either  moderate  or  violent. 

If  the  boy  Iiave  not  a  woman's  gift. 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears, 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift.  Shal<esp. 

The  ancient  cinnamon  was,  while  it  grew,  the 
driest;  and  ii\  showers  it  prospered  worst.  Bacon. 

2.  Storm  of  any  thing  falling  thick. 
I'll  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 

Rich  pearls  upon  thee.    Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Give  me  a  storm  ;  if  it  be  love, 
Live  Danae  in  the  golden  shower, 
1  swim  in  pleasure.  Carew. 

With  show'rs  of  stones  he  drives  them  far  away  ; 
The  scatt'ring  dogs  around  at  distance  bay.  Pope. 

3.  Any  very  liberal  distribution. 

He  and  myself 
Have  travell'd  in  the  great  show'r  of  your  gifts. 
And  sweetly  felt  it.  Shakesp.  Timon. 

To  Sho'wer.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  wet  or  drown  with  rain. 
Serve  they  as  a  flow'ry  verge,  to  bind 

The  fluid  skirts  of  that  same  wat'ry  cloud. 

Lest  it  again  dissolve,  and  show'r  the  earth  ?  Milt. 

The  sun  more  glad  irapress'd  his  beams. 
Than  in  fairevenmg  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 
When  God  hath  shower'd  the  earth. Mi/ton's  Par.  L. 

2.  To  pour  down. 

These,  luH'd  by  nightingales,  embracing  slept  ; 
And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flow'ry  roof 
Shower'd  roses,  which  the  morn  repair'd. 

Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

3.  To  distribute  or  scatter  with  great  li- 
berality. 

After  this  fair  discharge,  all  civil  honours  hav- 
ing showered  on  him  before,  there  now  fell  out  oc- 
casion to  action.  Wotton. 

Caesar's  favour. 
That  show'rs  down  greatness  on  his  friends,  will 
raise  me 

To  Rome's  first  honours.  Addiso/i's  Cato. 

To  Sho'wer.  v.  n.  To  be  rainy. 
Sho'wery.  adj.  [from  shower.]  Rainy. 
A  hilly  field,  where  the  stubble  is  standing,  set 
on  fire  in  the  showery  season,  will  put  forth  mush- 
rooms. Bacon. 

Murranus  came  from  Anxur's  s/iOiuVi/  height, 
With  ragged  rocks  and  stony  quarries  white, 
Seated  on  hills.  Addison  on  Italy. 

The  combat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that  flies' 
rrom  westward,  when  the  show'ry  winds  arise. 

Addison. 

Sho'wish.  adj.  [from  show.] 

1 .  Splendid  ;  gaudy. 

The  escutcheons  of  the  company  are  showish, 
and  will  look  magnificent.  Swijt. 

2.  Ostentatious. 

Shown,  [pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  To  show.] 
Exhibited. 

Mercy  shown  on  man  by  him  seduc'd.  Milton. 
Sho'wy,  adj.  [from  show.]  Ostentatious. 
Men  of  warm  imaginations  neglect  solid  and 
substantial  happiness  for  what  is  showy  and  super- 
ficial. Addison. 

Shrank.    The  preterite  of  shrink. 

The  children  of  Israel  eat  not  of  the  sinew  which 
shrank  upon  the  hollow  of  the  thigh.  Gen.xxxii.  32. 

To  Shred,  v.  a.  pret.  shred,  [j-cpeaban, 
Sax.]  To  cut  into  small  pieces.  Com- 
monly used  of  cloth  or  herbs. 

It  hath  a  number  of  short  cuts  or  shreddings, 
w'nich  may  be  better  called  wishes  than  prayers. 

Hooker. 
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One  gathered  wild  gourds,  and  shred  them. 

"2  Kinss. 

Where  did  you  whet  your  knife  to-night,  lie 
cries. 

And  shred  the  leeks  that  in  your  stomach  rise  ? 

Dryden's  Juvenal. 

Shred,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  small  piece  cut  off. 

Gold,  grown  somewhat  chnrlish  by  recovering, 
is  made  more  pliant  by  throwing  in  shreds  of  tan- 
ned leather.  Bacon. 

The  mighty  Tyrian  queen,  that  gain'd 
With  subtle  shreds  a  tract  of  land, 
Did  leave  it  with  a  castle  fair 
To  his  great  ancestor.  Hudihras. 

A  beggar  might  patch  up  a  garment  with  such 
shreds  as  the  world  throws  away.  Pope. 

2.  A  fragment. 

I'hey  said  they  were  an  hungry ;  sigh'd  forth 
proverbs. 

That  hunger  broke  stone  walls  ;  that  dogs  must 
eat : 

And  with  these  shreds  they  vented  their  complain- 
ings. Shakes]). 

Slireds  of  wit  and  senseless  rhimes 
Blunder'd  out  a  thousand  times.  Swift. 

His  panegyrick  is  made  up  of  half  a  dozen 
shred,  like  a  schoolboy's  theme,  beaten  general 
topicks.  Swift. 

SHREW,  n.  s.  \schreyen.  Germ  to  cla- 
mour.] A  peevish,  malignant,  clamo- 
rous, spiteful,  vexatious,  turbulent  wo- 
man. It  appears  in  Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter, that  this  word  signified  anciently 
any  one  perverse  or  obstinate  of  either 
sex. 

There  dede  of  hem  vor  hunger  a  thousand  and 
mo. 

And  yat  nolde  the  screwen  to  none  pes  go. 

Robert  of  Gloucester. 
Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife  has  all ; 
For  women  are  shrews  both  short  and  (all. 

Shakesp,  Henry  IV. 
By  this  reckoning  he  is  more  shrew  than  she. 

Shakesp. 

A  man  had  got  a  shrew  to  his  wife,  and  there 
could  be  no  quiet  in  the  house  for  her.  L'Estrange. 

Her  sallow  cheeks  her  envious  mind  did  shew, 
And  ev'ry  feature  spoke  aloud  the  shrew.  Dryden. 

Every  one  of  them,  who  is  a  shrew  in  domestick 
life,  is  now  become  a  scold  in  politicks. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

Shrewd,  adj.  [contracted  from  shrewcd.] 

1 .  Having  the  qualities  of  a  shrew  ;  mali- 
cious ;  troublesome ;  mischievous. 

Her  eldest  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd, 
That  till  the  father  rids  his  hands  of  her. 
Your  love  must  live  a  maid.  Shakesp. 

2.  MaUciously  sly ;  cunning ;  more  artful 
than  good. 

It  was  a  shrewd  saying  of  the  old  monk,  that 
two  kind  of  prisons  would  serve  for  all  offenders, 
an  inquisition  and  a  bedlam  :  if  any  man  should 
deny  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  such  a  one  should  be  put  into  the  first, 
as  being  a  desperate  heretick  ;  but  if  any  man 
should  profess  to  believe  these  things,  and  yet  al- 
low himself  in  any  known  wickedness,  such  a  one 
should  be  put  into  bedlam.  Tillotson. 

A  spiteful  saying  gratifies  so  many  little  pas- 
sions, that  it  meets  with  a  good  reception  ;  and 
the  man  who  utters  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  shrewd 
satirist.  Addison. 

Corruption  proceeds  from  employing  those  who 
have  the  character  of  shrewd  worldly  men,  instead 
of  such  as  have  had  a  liberal  education,  and  train- 
ed up  in  virtue.  Addison. 

3.  Bad ;  ill  betokening. 

Scarce  any  man  passes  to  a  liking  of  sin  in 
others,  but  by  first  practising  it  himself;  and  con- 
sequently we  may  take  it  for  a  slvrewd  indication, 
and  sign,  whereby  to  judge  of  those  who  have 
sinned  with  too  much  caution,  to  suffer  the  world 
to  charge  sins  directly  upon  their  conversation. 

South. 
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4.  Painful;  pinching;  dangerous;  mis- 
chievous. 

Every  of  this  number, 
Thathave  endur'd  s/ire!i!(i  nights  and  days  with  us. 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returu'd  fortune. .SAafe. 

When  a  man  thinks  he  has  a  servant,  he  finds 
a  traitor  that  eats  his  bread,  and  is  readier  to  do 
him  a  mischief,  and  a  shrewd  turn,  than  an  open 
adversary.  South. 

No  enemy  is  so  despicable  but  he  may  do  a 
body  a  shrewd  turn.  L' Estrange. 

Shre'wdly.  adv.  [from  shrewd.] 
K  Mischievously;  destructively. 

This  practice  hath  mostshrewdly  past  upon  thee. 

Shakesp. 

At  Oxford,  his  youth,  and  want  of  experience  m 
maritime  service,  had  somewhat  been  shrewdly 
touched,  even  before  the  sluices  of  popular  liberty 
were  set  open.  Wotton. 
2.  Vexatiously.  It  is  used  commonly  of 
slight  mischief,  or  in  ironical  expression. 

The  obstinate  and  schismatical  are  like  to  think 
themselves  shrewdly  hurt,  forsooth,  by  being  cut 
off  from  that  body  which  they  choose  not  to  be  of. 

South. 

This  last  allusion  rubb'd  upon  the  sore  ; 
Yet  seem'd  she  not  to  winch,  tho'  shrewdly jsaWd, 

Dryden. 

5,  With  good  guess. 

Four  per  cent,  increases  not  the  number  or 
lenders,  as  any  man  at  first  hearing  viill  shreuidly 
suspect  it.  Locke. 
Shre'wdness.  n.  s.  [from  shrewd.] 

1.  Sly  cunning;  archness. 

Her  garboiles,  which  not  wanted  shrewdness  of 
policy  too,  did  you  too  mucli  disquiet.  Shakesp. 

'ihe  neighbours  round  admire  his  shrewdness. 
For  songs  of  loyalty  and  lewdness.  Swift. 

2.  Mischievousness ;  petulance. 
Shre'wish.  adj.  [from  shrew ']  Having 

the  qualities  of  a  shrew ;  froward ;  pe- 
tulantly clamorous. 

Angelo,  you  must  excuse  us  ; 
My  wife  is  sTirewish,  when  I  keep  not  hours.  Shak. 

Shre'wishly.  adv.  [from  shrewish.]  Pe- 
tulantly ;  peevishly ;  clamorously ;  fro- 
wardly. 

He  speaks  very  shrewishly;  one  would  think 
his  mother's  milk  were  scarce  out  of  him.  Shakesp. 
Shre'wishness.  n.s.    [from  shrewish.] 
The  qualities  of  a  shrew ;  frowardness ; 
petulance ;  clamorousness. 

1  have  no  gift  in  shrewishness, 
I  am  a  right  maid  fur  ray  cowardice  ; 
Let  her  not  strike  me.  Shakesp. 

Shre'vvmou.se.  w.s.  [j-cjieapa,  Sax.]  A 
mouse  of  which  the  bite  is  generally  sup- 
posed venomous,  and  to  which  vulgar 
tradition  assigns  such  malignity,  that  she 
is  said  to  lame  the  foot  over  which  she 
runs.  I  am  informed  that  all  these  reports 
are  calumnious,and  that  her  feet  and  teeth 
are  equally  harmless  with  those  of  any 
other  little  mouse.  Our  ancestors  how- 
ever looked  on  her  with  such  terrour, 
that  they  are  supposed  to  have  given  her 
name  to  a  scolding  woman,  whom  for 
her  venom  they  call  a  shrew. 

To  Shriek,  v.  n.  [skrieger,  Dan.  scriccio- 
lare,  Ital.]  To  cry  out  inarticulately 
with  anguish  or  horrour ;  to  scream. 

On  top  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghastly  owl, 
Shrieking  his  baleful  note.  Fairy  Queen. 

It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  belman 
Which  gives  the  sternest  good  night.  Shakesp. 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walk'd, 
I'd  shriek,  that  even  your  ears  should  rift  to  heat 
me.  Shakesp 
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In  a  dreadful  dream 
I  saw  my  lurd  so  near  destructiui), 
Then  s^i  ie/c'd  myself  awake.  Denha 

Hark!  peace! 
At  this  she  shriek'd  aloud  ;  the  mournful  train 
'Echo'd  her  grief.  Bryden's  Knight's  Tale 

Why  did  you  shriek  out  ?  Dryden's  Span.  Fryar 
SHRIEK,  n.  s.  [skrieg,  Dan.  scmcio,  Ital 
An  inarticulate  cry  of  anguish  or  hor 
rour. 

Una  hearing  evermore 
His  rueful  shrieks  and  groanliigs,  often  tore 
Her  guiltless  garments,  and  her  golden  hair, 
For  pity  of  his  pain.  Fairy  Queen. 

Time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd, 
To  hear  a  nighl  shriek,  and  my  fell  of  hair, 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't.  Shakesp.  Macb. 

The  corps  of  Almon  and  the  rest  are  shown  ; 
Shrieks,  clamours,  murmurs,  fill  the  frighted  town. 

Dryden. 

HRIFT.  n.  s.  [Tj-cynpc,  Sax.]  Confession 
made  to  a  priest.    A  word  out  of  use. 

Off  with 

Bernard  ine's  head  :  I'll  give  a  present  shrift, 
And  will  advise  him  for  a  better  place.  Shakesp. 

My  lord  shall  never  rest ; 
I'll  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  : 
His  bed  shall  seem  a  school, his  board  a  sftri/t.S/iafc. 

The  duke's  commands  were  absolute  ; 
Therefore,  my  lord,  address  you  to  your  shrift. 
And  be  yourself;  for  you  must  die  this  instant. 

Rome. 

iRiGHT,  for  shrieked.  Spenser. 
fJRILL.  adj.  [a  word  supposed  to  be 
made  per  onopatopKiam,  in  imitation  of 
the  thing  expressed,  which  indeed  it 
images  very  happily.]  Sounding  with  a 
piercing,  tremulous,  or  vibratory  sound. 

Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them, 
Ind  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. S/ia. 

The  cnck,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn. 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill  sounding  throat 
Iwake  the  god  of  day.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Look  up  a  height,  the  shrill  gore'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.        Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Up  springs  the  lark,  shrill  voic'd  and  loud. 

Thomson. 

Shrill,  v.  n.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
)ierce  the  ear  with  sharp  and  quick  vi- 
jrations  of  sound. 
The  sun  of  all  the  world  is  dim  and  dark  : 

O  heavy  lierse ! 
Ireak  we  our  pipes  that  s/iriH'd  as  loud  as  lark, 

O  careful  verse  !  Spenser. 
Hark  how  the  minstrels  'gin  to  shrill  aloud 
Tieir  merry  musick  that  resounds  from  far. 
The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  crowd, 
hat  well  agiee  withouteii  breach  or  jar.  Spenser. 
A  shrilling  trumpet  sounded  from  on  liigh, 
.nd  unlo  battle  bade  themselves  address.Shakesp. 
Here  no  clarion's  shrilling  note 
he  muse's  green  retreat  can  pierce ; 
The  grove,  froni  noisy  camps  remote, 
s  only  vocal  with  my  verse. 

Fentonh  Ode  to  Lord  Gower. 
The  females  round, 
laids,  wives,  and  matrons,  mix  a,  shrilling  sound. 

Pope. 

Ri'lly.  adv.  [from  shrill.]  With  a  shrill 
loise. 

Ri  llnels.  n.  s.   [from  shrill.]  The 
quality  of  being  shrill. 
IRIMP.  n.  s.  [schrumpe  a  wrinkle,  Ger. 
tcrympe,  Dan.] 

A  small  crustaceous  vermiculated  fish. 

Of  shell  fish  there  are  wrinkles,  shrimps,  crabs. 

Carew. 

Hawks  and  gulls  can  at  a  great  height  see  mice 
nthe  earth,  and  shrimps  in  the  waters.  Derham. 
A  little  wrinkled  man ;  a  dwarf.  In 
contempt. 

It  cannot  be,  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 
should  strike  such  terror  in  his  enemies.  Shakesp^ 
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He  natli  found. 
Within  the  ground, 
At  last,  no  shrimp, 
Whereon  to  imp 
His  jolly  club. 

Shrine,  n.s.  [ycm,  Sax.  scrinium,  Lat 
A  case  in  which  something  sacred  is  re 
posited. 

You  living  pow'rs,  inclos'd  in  stately  shrine 
Of  growing  trees  ?  you  rural  gods,  that  wield 

Your  scepters  here,  if  to  your  ears  divine 
A  voice  may  come,  which  troubled  soul  doth 
yield.  Sidney. 
All  the  world  come 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint. 

Shakesp, 

Come  offer  at  my  shrine  and  I  will  help  thee.Sha. 
They  often  plac'd 
Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines, 
Abominations  I  and  with  cursed  things 
His  holy  rites  profan'd.  Milton. 

Falling  on  his  knees  before  her  shrine. 
He  thus  implor'd  her  pow'r.  Dryden. 

Lovers  are  in  rapture  at  the  name  of  their  fail 
idol ;  they  lavish  out  all  their  incense  upon  that 
shrine,  and  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  admitting 
a  blemish  therein.  Watts. 

To  Shrink,  v.  n.  preterite  /  shrunk,  or 
shrank ;  participle  shrunken.  []f cjuncan 
Sax.] 

.  To  contract  itself  into  less  room ;  to 
shrivel ;  to  be  drawn  together  by  some 
internal  power. 

But  to  be  still  not  summer's  tantlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter.     Shak.  Cymbeline. 

I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment,  and  against  this  fire 
Do  1  shrink  up.  Shakesp.  King  John. 

I  have  not  found  that  water,  by  mixture  of 
ashes,  will  shrink  or  draw  into  less  room. 

Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 

Ill-weav'd  ambition  how  much  art  thou  shrunk! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound  : 
But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough. 


Shakesp. 


To  withdraw  as  from  danger. 


The  noise  increases ; 
She  comes,  and  feeble  nature  now  I  find 
Shrinks  back  in  danger,  and  forsakes  my  mind. 

Dryden. 

Nature  stands  aghast; 
And  the  fair  light  which  gilds  this  new-made  orb. 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  shrinks  in.  Dryden. 

Love  is  a  plant  of  the  most  tender  kind. 
That  shrinks  and  shakes  with  ev'ry  ruffling  wind. 

Granville. 

All  fibres  have  a  contractile  power,  whereby 
they  shorten  ;  as  appears  if  a  fibre  be  cut  trans- 
versely, the  ends  shrink,  and  make  the  wound 
gape.  Arbuthnot. 

Philosophy,  that  touch'd  the  heav'ns  before, 
Shrinks  to  her  hidden  cause,  and  is  no  more.  Pope. 

3.  To  express  fear,  horrour,  or  pain,  by 
shrugging  or  contracting  the  body. 

There  is  no  particular  object  so  good,  but  it  may 
have  the  shew  of  some  difliculty  or  unpleasant 
quality  annexed  to  it,  in  respect  whereof  the  will 
may  shrink  and  decline  it.  Hooker. 

The  morning  cock  crew  loud. 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vanish'd  from  our  bight.       Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

I'll  embrace  him  with  a  soldier's  arm. 
That  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy.  Shakesp. 

When  he  walks,  be  moves  like  an  engine,  and 
the  ground  shrinks  before  his  treading.  Shakesp. 

4,  To  fall  back  as  from  danger. 
Many  shrink,  which  at  the  first  would  dare, 

And  be  the  foremost  men  to  execute. 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 
I  laudi,  when  those  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 
And  vent'rous,  if  that  fail  them,  shrink  and  fear 
To  endure  exile,  ignominy,  bonds.  Milton. 

If  a  man  accustom  himself  to  sliglit  those  first 
motions  to  good,  or  shnnkings  of  his  conscience 
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from  evil,  conscience  will  by  degrees  grow  dull 
and  unconcerned.  South's  Serm. 

The  sky  shrunk  upward  with  unusual  dread, 
And  trembling  Tyber  div'd  beneath  his  bed. Dry. 

The  gold-fraught  vessel,  which  mad  tempests 
beat. 

He  sees  now  vainly  make  to  liis  retreat ; 

And,  when  from  far  the  tenth  wave  dotli  appear. 

Shrinks  up  in  silent  joy  that  he's  not  ihere.Drydtn, 

The  fires  but  faintly  lick'd  their  prey. 
Then  loath'd  their  impious  food,  and  would  have 
shrunk  away.  Dryden. 
Fall  on  :  behold  a  noble  beast  at  bay. 
And  the  vile  huntsmen  shrink.  Dryden. 

Inuring  children  to  suffer  some  pain  without 
shrinking,  is  a  way  to  gain  firmness  and  courage. 

Locke. 

What  happier  natures  shrink  at  with  affright, 
The  hard  inhabitant  cont^ends  is  right.  Pope. 

To  Shrink,  v.  a.  participle  pass,  shrunk, 
shrank,  or  shrunken.  To  make  to  shrink. 
Not  in  use. 

O  mighty  Cjesar !  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  contjuests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ?  Shakesp. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 
Hie  youthful  hose,  well  sav  d,  a  world  too  wide 
For  bis  shrunk  shanks.  Shakesp. 

If  he  lessens  the  revenue,  he  will  also  shrink  the 
necessity.  Taylor. 

Keep  it  from  coming  too  long,  lest  it  should 
shrink  the  corn  in  measure.  Mortimer. 

Shrink,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
.  Corrugation  ;  contraction  into  less  com- 
pass. 


There  is  in  this  a  crack,  which  seems  a  shrink, 
or  contraction  in  the  body  since  it  was  first  formed. 

W oodward. 

2.  Contraction  of  the  body  from  fear  or 
horrour. 

This  publick  death,  receiv'd  with  such  a  chear, 
As  not  a  sigh,  a  look,  a  shrink  bewrays 
The  least  felt  touch  of  a  degenerous  fear. 

Daniel's  Civil  W ar. 

Shri'nker.  n.s.  [from  shrink.]  He  who 
shrinks. 

Shri'valty.  n.  s.   Corrupted  for  She- 
riffalty ;  which  see. 
To  Shrive,  v.  a.  [j'cpipan,  Sax.]  To 
hear  at  confession.    Not  in  use. 

What,  talking  with  a  priest,  lord  chamberlain  ? 
Your,  honour  hath  no  shrivitig  work  in  hand.  Shak. 

He  shrives  this  woman. 
Else  ne'er  could  be  so  long  protract  his  speech. S/t. 

If  he  had  the  condition  of  a  saint,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  a  devil,  1  had  rather  he  should  shrive 
me  than  wive  me.  .Shakesp. 

Shrive  but  their  title,  and  their  monies  poise, 
A  laird  and  twenty-pence  pronounc'd  with  noise. 
When  construed  but  for  a  plain  yeoman  go, 
And  a  good  sober  two-pence,  and  well  so.  Cleavel, 

To  Shri'vel.  v.  n.   [schrompelen,  Dut.] 
To  contract  itself  into  wrinkles. 

Leaves,  if  they  shrivel  and  fold  up,  give  them 
drink.  Evelyn. 

If  she  smelled  to  the  freshest  nosegay,  it  woidd 
shrivel  and  wither  as  it  had  been  blighted.  Arbuth. 

To  Shri'vel.  v.  n.    To  contract  into 
wrinkles. 

He  burns  the  leaves,  the  scorching  blast  invades 
The  tender  corn,  and  shrivels  up  the  blades.  Dryd. 

When  the  fiery  suns  too  fiercely  play. 
And  shrivel'd  herbs  on  with'ring  stems  decay. 
The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain's  brow,, 
Undams  his  wat'ry  stores.  Dryden. 

Shri'ver.  n.  s.   [from  shrive.]    A  con- 
fessor.   Not  in  use. 

The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift ; 
When  he  was  made  a  shriver  'twas  for  shift.  Shak. 

Shroud,  n.  s.  [ycj\ub,  Sax.] 
1 .  A  shelter ;  a  cover. 
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It  would  warm  his  spirits, 
To  liear  from  me  you  bad  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shroud,  the  universal 
landlord.  Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

By  me  invested  with  a  veil  of  clouds. 
And  swaddled,  as  new-born,  in  sable  sftrourfs, 
For  these  a  receptacle  1  design'd.  Sandys. 

The  winds 

Blow  moist  and  keen,  shattering  the  graceful  locks 
Of  these  fair  spreading  trees  ;  which  bids  us  seek 
Some  better  shroud,  some  better  warmth,  to  che- 
rish 

Our  limbs  benumb'd.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

2.  The  dress  of  the  dead;  a  winding- 
sheet. 

Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow  ;  ' 
Whilst  the  screech-owl,  screeching  loud. 

Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 
In  remembrance  of  a  shroud.  Shakesp. 

They  drop  apace ;  by  nature  some  decay. 
And  some  the  blasts  of  fortune  sweep  away  ; 
Till  naked  quite  of  happiness,  aloud 
We  call  for  death,  and  shelter  in  a  shroud.  Young. 

3.  The  sail-ropes.    It  seems  to  be  taken 
sometimes  for  the  sails. 

1  turned  back  to  the  mast  of  the  sliip  ;  there  I 
found  my  sword  among'some  of  the  s/i)'ouds.Sidnei/. 

The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crackt  and  burnt ; 
And  all  the  shrouds  wherewith  niy  life  should  sail 
Are  turned  to  one  little  hair.  Shahesp. 

A  weather'-beaten  vessel  holds 
Gladly  the  port,  tho' s/irouds  and  tackle  torn.BL7f. 

The  flaming  shrouds  so  dreadful  did  appear, 
All  judg'd  a  wreck  could  no  proportion  bear.Di  i;. 

He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air  ; 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair  ; 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  aerial  whispers  breathe, 
Thatseem'd  but  zephyrs  to  the  crowd  beneath. 

Pope. 

To  Shroud,  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  shelter  ;  to  cover  from  danger  as  an 
agent. 

Under  your  beams  I  will  me  safely  shroud'. 

Fairy  Queen. 

He  got  liimsL-lf  to  Mege,  in  hope  to  sliroud  him- 
self until  such  time  as  the  rage  of  the  people  was 
appeased.  Knolles. 

The  governors  of  Corfu  caused  the  suburbs  to 
be  plucked  down,  for  fear  that  the  Turks,  shroud- 
ing themselves  in  them,  should  with  more  ease  be- 
siege the  town.  Knolles. 

Besides  the  faults  men  commit,  with  this  imme- 
diate avowed  aspect  upon  their  religion,  there 
are  others  which  slilys/iroud  themselves  under  the 
skirt  of  its  mantle.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  To  shelter  as  the  thing  covering. 

One  of  these  trees,  with  all  his  young  ones,  may 
shroud  four  hundred  horsemen.  RaleigK. 
S.  To  dress  for  the  grave. 

If  I  die  before  thee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  these  same  sheets.         Shakesp.  Othello. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  were  shrouded 
in  a  number  of  folds  of  linen,  besmeared  with 
gums,  like  serecloth.  Bacon. 

_  Whoever  comes  to  shroud  me,  do  not  harm 
That  subtile  wreath  of  hair  about  mine  arm.Donne. 

4.  To  clothe ;  to  dress. 

5.  To  cover  or  conceal. 

That  same  evening,  when  all  shrouded  were 
III  careless  sleep,  all  without  care  or  fear, 
They  fell  upon  the  flock.  Spenser. 

Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll  shroud  our- 
selves. 

For  through  this  land  anon  the  deer  will  come ; 
And  in  tliis  covert  will  we  make  our  stand. 
Culling  the_  principal.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Moon,  slip  behind  some  cloud  :  some  teiiipest 
rise. 

And  blow  out  all  the  stars  that  light  the  skies, 
'i'o  shroud  my  shame.  Dryden. 

Thither  the  loud  tumultuous  winds  resort. 
And  on  the  mountain  keep  their  boist'rous  court. 
That  in  thick  show'rs  her  rocky  summit  shrouds, 
And  darkens  all  the  broken  view  with  clouds.^ddi. 

6.  To  defend ;  to  protect. 

So  Venus  from  prevailing  Greeks  did  shroud 
The  hope  of  Rome,  and  sav'd  him  iu  a  cloud. 

Waller. 


\  n.  s.  [from  shrove, 
the  preterite  of 
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To  Shroud,  v.n.  To  harbour;  to  take 
shelter. 

If  your  stray  attendants  be  yet  lodg'd 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake.  Milton. 

Shro'vetide. 

Shrovetu'esday 
shrive.]    The  time  of  confession ;  the 
day  before  Ash- Wednesday  or  Lent,  on 
which  anciently  they  went  to  confession. 
At  s/iroiietide  to  shroving.  Tusser. 

Shrub,  n.  s.  [ycjubbe,  Sax,] 

1 .  A  bush ;  a  small  tree. 

Trees  generally  shoot  up  in  one  great  stem  or 
body,  ancl  then  at  a  good  distance  from  the  earth 
spread  into  branches  ;  thus  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants are  shrubs,  oaks  and  cherries  are  trees.  Locke. 

He  came  unto  a  gloomy  glade, 
Cover'd  with  boughs  and  shrubs  from  heaven's 
liglit.  Fairy  Queen. 

The  humble  shrub  and  bush  with  frizzled  hair. 

Milton. 

All  might  have  been  as  well  Brushwood  and 
shrubs.  More. 

Comedy  is  a  representation  of  common  life,  in 
low  subjects  ;  and  is  a  kind  of  juniper,  a  shrub  be- 
longing to  the  species  of  cedar.  Dryden. 
I've  liv'd 

Amidst  these  woods,  gleaning  from  thorns  and 
shrubs 

A  wretched  sustenance.  Addison. 

2.  [A  cant  word.]  Spirit,  acid,  and  sugar 
mixed. 

Shru'bby.  adj.  [from  shrub.'] 

1.  Resembling  a  shrub. 

Plants  appearing  withered,  shrubby,  and  curl- 
ed, are  the  effects  ef  immoderate  wet. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

2.  Full  of  shrubs  ;  bushy. 

Gentle  villager. 
What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  place  ? 
—Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point.  Milt. 

3.  Consisting  of  shrubs. 

On  that  cloud-piercincr  hill 
Plinlinimon,  the  goats  their  shrubby  browze 
Gnaw  pendent.  '.  Philips 

Shruff.  n.s.  Dross;  the  refuse  of  metal 
tried  by  the  fire.  Diet. 

To  Shrug,  v.  n.  [schricken,  Dut.  to  trem- 
ble.] To  express  horrour  or  dissatisfac- 
tion by  motion  of  the  shoulders  or  whole 
body. 

Like  a  fearful  deer  that  looks  most  about  when 
he  comes  to  the  best  feed,  with  a  shrugging  kind 
of  tremor  through  all  her  principal  parts,  she  gave 
these  words.  Sidney. 

The  touch  of  the  cold  water  made^a  pretty  kind 
of  shrugging  come  over  her  body,  like  the  twink- 
ling of  the  fairest  among  the  fixed  stars.  Sidney. 

Be  quick,  thou  wert  best 
To  answer  other  business ;  shrugg'st  thou  malice  ? 

Shakesp. 

He  grins,  smacks,  shrugs,  and  such  an  itch  en- 
dures. 

As  'prentices  or  school-boys,  which  do  know 

Of  some  gay  sport  abroad,  yet  dare  not  go.Donne. 

They  grin,  they  shrug. 
They  bow,  they  snarl,  they  scratch,  they  hug. 

Swift. 

To  Shrug,  v.  u.  To  contract  or  draw 
up. 

He  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  you  talk  of  secu- 
rities. Addison. 

He  shrugg'd  h^s  sturdy  back. 
As  if  he  felt  his  shoulders  ake.  Hudibras. 

Shrug,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  mo- 
tion of  the  shoulders  usually  expressing 
dislike  or  aversion. 

And  yet  they  ramble  not  to  learn  the  mode 
How  to  be  drest,  or  how  to  lisp  abroad. 
To  return  knowing  in  the  Spanish  shrug.  Cleavel. 

As  Spaniards  talk  in  dialogues  i 
Of  heads  and  shoulders,  nods  and  shrugs.Hudibras. ' 
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Put  on  the  critick's  brow,  and  sit. 
At  Will's,  tlie  punyjudge  of  wit, 
A  nod,  a  shrug,  a  scornful  smile. 
With  caution  us'd,  may  serve  a  while.  Swift, 

A  third,  with  mystick  shrug  and  winking  eye. 
Suspects  him  for  a  dervist  and  a  spy.  Marie. 

Shrunk.  The  preterite  and  part.  pass, 
of  shrink. 

Leaving  the  two  friends  alone,  I  shrunk  aside  to 
the  banqueting-house,  where  the  pictures  were. 

Sidtiey. 

The  wicked  shrunk  for  fear  of  him,  and  all  the 
workers  of  iniquity  were  troubled.     1  Maccabees. 

Shru'nken.  The  part,  passive  of  s/tmjJl:. 

She  weighing  the  decaying  plight, 
And  shrunken  sinews,  of  her  chosen  knight. 
Would  not  awhile  her  forward  course  pursue. 

Fairy  Queen. 

If  there  were  taken  out  of  men's  minds  vain 
opinions,  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of 
men  poor  shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy. 

Bacon. 

To  Shu'dder.  v.  a.  [schuddren,  Dut.]  To 
quake  with  fear,  or  with  aversion. 

All  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash  erabrac'd  despair. 
And  shudd'ring  fear.  Shakesp. 

The  fright  was  general ;  but  the  female  band 
With  horror  shudd'ring,  on  aheap  they  rnn.Dryd, 

I  love — alas  !  1  shudder  at  the  name. 
My  blood  runs   backward,   and  my  fault'ring 
tongue 

Sticks  at  the  sound.  Smith. 
Caesar  will  shrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  ut- 
ter'st. 

And  shudder  in  the  midst  of  all  his  conquests.jlrfdi. 

To  Shu'ffle.  v.  a.  [j-ypeling,  Sax.  a  bus- 
tle, a  tumult.] 

1 .  To  throw  into  disorder ;  to  agitate  tu- 
multuously,  so  as  that  one  thing  takes 
the  place  of  another ;  to  confuse ;  to  throw 
together  tumultuously. 

When  the  heavens  shiijfle  all  in  one. 
The  torrid  with  the  frozen  zone. 
Then,  sybil,  thou  and  I  will  greet.  Cleaveland. 

From  a  new  shujjling  and  disposition  of  the  com- 
ponent particles  of  a  body,  might  not  nature  com- 
pose a  body  dissoluble  in  water  ?  Boyle, 

In  most  things  good  and  evil  lie  shujfled,  and 
thrust  np  togetner  in  a  confused  heap;  and  it  is 
study  which  must  draw  them  forth  and  ranee 
them.  Soutlt. 

When  lots  are  shuffled  together  in  a  lap  or  pitcher, 
what  reason  can  a  man  have  to  presume,  that  he 
sliall  draw  a  white  stone  rather  than  a  black  ? 

South. 

A  glimpse  of  moonshine  sheath'd  with  red, 
A  shuffled,  sullen,  and  uncertain  light. 
That  dances  through  the  clouds  and  shuts  again.  I 

Children  should  not  lose  the  consideration  ofl 
human  nature  in  the  shiifflings  of  outward  condi- 
tions.   The  more  they  have,  the  better  humoured 
they  should  be  taught  to  be.  Locke. 

We  shall  in  vain,  shuffling  the  little  money  we,, 
have  from  one  another's  hands,  endeavour  to  J>ie-.i 
vent  our  wants  ;  decay  of  trade  will  quickly  waste  . 
all  the  remainder.  Locke.].: 

These  vapours  soon,  miraculous  event! 
Shuffled  by  chance,and  mix'd      accident. B/ac/tw.'! 

Shuffled  and  entangled  in  their  race. 
They  clasp  each  other.  Blackmort.l' 

He  has  shuffled  the  two  ends  of  the  sentence  to  i. 
gether,  and,  oy  taking  out  the  middle,  makes  il|'< 
speak  just  as  he  would  have  it.  Atterbiiry.',f 

'Tis  not  strange  that  such  a  one  should  believ(|( 
that  things  were  blindly  shuffled  and  hurled  abouij^ 
in  the  world  ;  that  the  elements  were  at  constants 
strife  with  each  other.  Woodward:.i 

2.  To  change  the  position  of  cards  witt' 
respect  to  each  other.  ' 

The  motions  of  shuffling  of  cards,  or  casting  ok/| 

Baconf 


dice,  are  very  light 

We  sure  in  vain  the  cards  condemn. 
Ourselves  both  cut  and  shuffled  them. 


Prior' 
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).  To  remove,  or  introduce,  with  some  ar 
tificial  or  fraudulent  tumult. 

Her  mother, 
Now  firm  for  doctor  Caius,  hath  appointed 
Tliat  he  shall  likewise  shuffie  her  away.  Shakesp. 

It  was  contrived  by  your  enemies,  and  shuffled 
into  the  papers  that  were  seized.  Dryden. 

.  To  Shuffle  off.    To  get  rid  of. 

In  that  sleep  of  death, what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  o^'this  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause.  Shakesp. 

I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but  thanks; 
And  oft  good  turns 

Are  shuffled  off-with  such  uncurrent  pay.  Shakesp. 

If  any  thing  liits,  we  take  it  to  ourselves  ;  if  it 
miscarries,  we  shuffle  it  off  to  our  neighbours. 

L'Estrange. 

If,  when  a  child  is  questioned  for  any  thing,  he 
persist  to  shuffle  it  off  with  a  falsehood,  lie  must 
be  chastised.  Locke. 

.  To  Shuffle  up.  To  form  tumultuously 
or  fraudulently. 

They  sent  forth  their  precepts  to  convent  them 
before  a  court  of  commission,  and  there  used  to 
shuffle  np  a  summary  proceeding  by  examination, 
without  trial  of  jury.  Bacon. 

He  shuffled  up  a  peace  with  the  cedar,  in  whicli 
the  Bumelians  were  excluded.  Howel. 

b  Shuffle,  v.  n. 

.  To  throw  the  cards  into  a  new  order. 
A  sharper  both  shuffles  and  cuts.  L'Estrange 
Cards  we  play 
A  round  or  two ;  when  us'd,  we  throw  away, 
Take  a  fresh  pack  ;  nor  is  it  worth  our  grieving 
Who  cuts  01  shuffles  with  our  dirty  leaving. 

Granville. 

To  play  mean  tricks;  to  practise  fraud; 
to  evade  fair  questions. 

1  myself,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  my  left 
hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity, 
am  fain  to  shuffle.  Shakesp. 

1  have  nought  to  do  with  that  shuffling  sect, 
that  doubt  eternally,  and  question  all  things. 

Glanvitle. 

The  crab  advised  his  companion  to  give  over 
shuffling  and  doubling,  and  practise  good  faith. 

L'Estrange. 

To  these  arguments,  concerning  the  novelty  of 
the  earth,  there  are  some  shuffling  excuses  made. 

Burnet. 

If  a  stevpard  be  sufifered  to  run  on  without  bring- 
ing him  to  a  reckoning,  such  a  sottish  forbearance 
will  teach  him  to  shuffle,  and  strongly  tempt  him 
to  be  a  cheat.  South. 

Though  he  durst  not  directly  break  his  appoint 
Blent,  he  made  many  a  shuffling  excuse.  Arbuth. 

To  struggle ;  to  shift. 
Your  life,  good  master. 
Must  shuffle  for  itself.  Shakesp. 

To  move  with  an  irregular  gait. 

Mincing  poetry, 
'lis  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a.  shuffling  nag,  Shakesp. 
IU'ffle.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

The  act  of  disordering  things,  or  mak- 
ing them  take  confusedly  the  place  of 
each  other. 

Is  it  not  a  firmer  foundation  for  contentment,  to 
believe  that  all  thingswere  at  firstcreated,  and  are 
:ontinually  disposed,  for  the  best,  than  that  the 
whole  universe  is  mere  bungling,  nothing  effected 
or  any  purpose,  but  all  ill-favoured  ly  cobbled 
ind  jumbled  together,  by  the  unguided  agitation 
nd  rude  shuffles  of  matter  ?  Bentley. 

A  trick  ;  an  artificer. 

The  gifts  of  nature  are  beyond  all  shams  and 
hiffies.  L'Estrange. 

iu'fflecap.  n.  s.  [shuffle  and  cap.]  A 
play  at  which  money  is  shaken  in  a  hat. 
He  lost  his  money  at  chuck-farthing,  shufflecap. 
nd  all-fours.  Arbulhnot. 
lU  FFLER.  n.  s.  [from  shuffie.}  He 
who  plays  tricks  or  shuffles. 
iu'FFLiNGLY.  adv.  [from  shuffle.]  With 
an  irregular  gait. 
Vol.  II. 
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I  may  go  shufflingly,  for  I  was  never  before 
walked"in  tramratis  ;  yet  1  shall  drudge  and  moil 
at  constancy,  till  I  have  worn  oflf  the  itching  in 
ray  pace.  Dryden. 

To  Shun.  v.  a.  [aj-cuman.  Sax.]  To  avoid ; 
to  decline  ;  to  endeavour  to  escape ;  to 
eschew. 

Consider  death  in  itself,  and  nature  teacheth 
Christ  to  shun  it.  Hooker. 

The  lark  still  shuns  on  lofty  boughs  to  build, 
Her  humble  nest  lies  silent  in  the  field.  Waller, 

Birds  and  beasts  can  fly  their  foe  : 
So  chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox, 
Yet  s/iiom'dhimas  a  sailor  sfeuns  the  rocks.  Dryd. 

Cato  will  tram  thee  up  to  great 
And  virtuous  deeds  :  do  but  observe  him  well, 
Thou'lt  shun  misfortunes,  or  thou'lt  learn  to 
bear  them.  Addison, 
Shu'nless.  adj,  [from  shun.]  Inevitable; 
unavoidable. 

Alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  of  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shu7itess  destiny.  Shakesp. 

To  Shut.  v.  a.  pret.  I  shut ;  part.  pass. 
shut,  [ycizzan,  Sax.  schutten,  Dut.] 

1.  To  close  so  as  to  prohibit  ingress  or  re- 
gress ;  to  make  not  open. 

Kings  shall  shut  their  mouths  at  him.  Isaiah. 
To  a  strong  tower  fled  all  the  men  and  women, 
and  shut  it  to  them,  and  gat  them  up  to  the  top. 

Judges. 

We  see  more  exquisitely  with  one  eye  shit  than 
with  both  open  ;  for  that  the  spirits  visual  unite 
more,  and  become  stronger.  Bacon. 

She  open'd,  but  to  shut 
Excell'd  her  power ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood. 

Milton, 

2.  To  enclose ;  to  confine. 

Before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law, 
s/iitt  up  unto  the  faith,  which  should  afterwards 
be  revealed.  Gatatians. 

They  went  in,  male  and  female  of  all  flesh  ;  and 
the  Lord  shut  him  in.  Geticsis. 

3.  To  prohibit ;  to  bar. 

Shall  that  be  shut  to  man,  which  to  the  beast 
Is  open  ?  Milton. 

4.  To  exclude. 

On  various  seas  not  only  lost, 
But  shut  from  ev'ry  shore,  and  barr'd  from  ev'ry 
coast.  Dryden. 

5.  To  contract ;  not  to  keep  expanded. 
Harden  not  thy  heart,  not  shut  thine  hand  from 

thy  poor  brother.  Deuteronomy, 

6.  To  Shut  out.  To  exclude ;  to  deny 
admission  to. 

Beat  in  the  reed. 
The  juster  you  drive  it  to  shut  out  the  rain.  Tusser. 

In  such  a  night 
To  shut  me  out!  pour  on,  1  will  endure.  Shakesp. 
Wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.  Milton. 
He,  in  his  walls  confin'd, 
Shut  out  the  woes  which  he  too  well  divin'd. 

Dryden. 

Sometimes  the  mind  fixes  itself  with  so  much 
earnestness  on  the  contemplation  of  scjme  objects, 
that  it  shuts  out  all  other  thoughts.  Locke. 

7.  To  Shut  up.  To  close ;  to  make  im- 
pervious; to  make  impassable,  or  impos- 
sible to  be  entered  or  quitted.  Up  is 
sometimes  little  more  than  emphatical. 

Woe  unto  you,  scribes!  for  you  shut  up  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  against  men.  Matthew. 

Dangerous  rocks  shut  up  the  passage.  Raleigh. 
What  barbarous  customs ! 
Shiit  up  a  desart  shore  to  drowning  men. 
And  drive  us  to  the  cruel  seas  agen.  Dryden, 

His  mother  shut  up  half  the  rooms  in  the  house, 
in  which  her  husband  or  son  had  died.  Addison. 

8.  To  Shut  up.  To  confine ;  to  enclose ; 
to  imprison. 

Thou  hast  known  ray  soul  in  adversities;  and 
not  sliut  me  up  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy. 

Psalms. 

A  loss  at  sea,  a  fit  of  sickness.-are  trifles,  when 
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we  consider  whole  families  put  to  the  sword, 
wretches  shut  up  in  dungeons.  Addison, 
Lucullus,  with  agreat  fleet,  shut  up  !Mithridates 
in  Pitany.  Arbuthnot, 

9.  To  Shut  up.   To  conclude. 

The  king's  a-bed  ; 
He  is  shut  up  in  measureless  content.     '  Shakesp. 

Although  he  was  patiently  heard  as  he  delivered 
his  embassage,  yet,  in  the  shutting  up  of  all,  he 
received  no  more  but  an  insolent  answer. 

Knolles. 

To  leave  you  blest,  I  ivould  be  more  accurst 
Than  death  can  make  me  ;  for  death  ends  our 
woes. 

And  the  kind  grave  shuts  up  the  mournful  scene. 

Dryden. 

When  the  scene  of  life  is  shut  up,  the  slave  will 
be  above  his  master,  if  he  has  acted  better. 

Collier. 

To  Shut.  v.  n.  To  be  closed  ;  to  close 
itself:  as,  flowers  open  in  the  day,  and 
shut  at  night. 

Shut,  participial  adjective.  Rid;  clear; 
free. 

We  must  not  pray  in  one  breath  to  find  a  thief, 
and  in  the  next  to  get  shut  of  him.  L'Estrange 

Shut.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Close;  act  of  shutting. 

1  sought  him  round  his  palace,  made  enquiry 
Of  all  the  slaves :  but  had  for  answer, 
'I  hat  since  the  shut  of  evening  none  had  seeij  him. 

Dryden. 

2.  Small  door  or  cover. 

The  wind-^uii  is  charged  by  the  forcible  com- 
pression of  air;  the  imprisoned  air  serving,  by 
the  help  <]f  little  falls  or  shuts  within,  to  stop  the 
vents  by  which  it  was  admitted.  Wilkim, 

In  a  very  dark  chamber,  at  a  round  hole,  about 
one-third  part  of  an  inch  broad,  made  in  the  shut 
of  a  window,  I  placed  a  glass  prism.  Newton. 

There  were  no  shuts  or  stopples  made  for  the 
animal's  ears,  that  any  loud  noise  might  awaken 
it-  Ray. 
Shu'tter.  n.  s.  [from  shut.] 

1.  One  that  shuts. 

2.  A  cover;  a  door. 

The  wealthy. 
In  lofty  litters  borne,  can  read  and  write. 
Or  sleep  at  ease ;  the  shutters  make  it  night. 

Drydeti, 

Shu'ttle.  n.  s.  [schietspoele,  Dut.  skutul, 
Islandick.]  The  instrument  with  which 
the  weaver  shoots  the  cross  threads. 
I  know  life  is  a  shuttle.  Shakesp. 
Like  shuttles  through  the  loom,  so  swiftly  glide  i 
My  father's  hours.  Sandys. 
What  curious  loom  does  chance  by  ev'ning 
spread  ! 

With  what  fine  shuttle  weave  the  virgin's  thread. 
Which  like  the  spider's  net  hangs  o'er  the  mead  ! 

Blackmore. 

Shu'ttlecock.  n.  s.  [See  Shittle- 
COCK.]  A  cork  stuck  with  feathers, 
and  beaten  backward  and  forward. 

With  dice,  with  cards,  with  billiards  far  unfit. 
With  shuttlecocks  misseeming  manly  wit. 

Hubberd's  Tale. 

SHY.'  adj.  [schowe,  Dut.  schifo,  Ital,] 

1.  Reserved ;  not  familiar ;  not  free  of 
behaviour. 

I  know  3-0U  shy  to  be  oblig'd. 
And  still  more  loth  to  be  oblig'd  by  me. 

Southern, 

What  makes  you  so  shy,  my  good  friend  .•' 
There's  nobody  loves  you  better  than  I.  Arbuth. 

2.  Cautious ;  wary  ;  chary. 

I  am  very  shy  of  employing  corrosive  liquors  in 
the  preparation  of  medicines.  Boyle. 

We  are  not  shy  of  assent  to  celestial  informa- 
tions, because  they  were  hid  from  ages.  Glanv, 

We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 
H'  was  very  shy  of  using  it. 
As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out, 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about.  Hudibras, 
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3.  Keeping  at  a  distance ;  unwilling  to  ap- 
proach. 

A  shy  fellow  was  the  duke  ;  and,  I  believe,  I 
know  the  cause  of  his  withdrawing. 

Shakesp.  Measure  for  Measure. 
She  is  represented  in  such  a  shy  retiring  posture, 
and  covers  her  bosum  with  one  of  her  hands. 

Addison's  Guardian. 
But  when  we  come  to  seize  tli'  inviting  prey. 
Like  a  shy  ghost  it  vanishes  away.  Ncrris. 

4.  Suspicious  ;  jealous ;  unwilling  to  suf- 
fei'  near  acquaintance. 

The  bruise  iraposlhumated,  and  turned  to  a 
stinking-  ulcer,  which  made  every  body  shy  to 
come  near  hT.  Arbuthnot. 

The  horses  of  the  army,  having  been  daily  led 
before  rae,  were  no  longer  shy,  but  would  come  up 
to  my  very  feet  without  starting.  Sivijt. 

Princes  are,  by  wisdom  of  state,  somewhat  shy 
of  their  successors  ;  and  there  may  be  supposed 
in  queens  regnant  a  little  proportion  of  tenderness 
that  way  more  than  in  kings.  IVotlon, 
Si'bilant.  adj.  [sibilans,  hat.]  Hissing. 

It  were  easy  to  add  a  nasal  letter  to  each  of  the 
other  pair  of  lisping  and  sibilant  letters. 

Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

Sibila'tion.  n,  s.  [from  sibilo,  Lat.]  A 
hissing  sound. 

Metals,  quenched  in  water,  give  a  sibitation  or 
hissing  sound.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

A  pipe,  a  little  moistened  on  the  inside,  raak- 
eth  a  more  solemn  sound  than  if  the  pipe  were 
dry  ;  but  yet  with  a  sweet  degree  of  sihilation  or 
purling.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Si'cAMORE.  w.  s.  [sicamorus,  Lat.]  A 
tree. 

Of  trees  you  have  the  palm,  olive,  and  sicamore. 

Peacham. 

To  SrCCATE.  V.  a.  [sicco,  Lat.]  To  dry. 
Sicca'tion.  n.  s.  [from  siccate.']  The 

act  of  drying. 
Sicci'fick.   adj.  [siccus  and  Jio,  Lat.] 

Causing  dryness. 
Si'cciTY.  n.  s.  [siccite,  ^i:  sictifas,£rom 

siccus,  Lat.]    Dryness ;  aridity ;  want 

of  moisture. 
That  which  is  coagulated  by  a  fiery  siccity  will 

suffer  colliquation  from  an  aqueous  humidity',  as 

salt  and  sugar.  Brawn. 
The  reason  some  attempt  to  make  out  from  the 

siccity  and  di  iness  of  its  flesh.Bi-owjn's  Vulg.  Ei-rors. 
In  application  of  medicaments,  consider  wfeat 

degree  of  heat  and  siccity  is  proper.  Wiseman's  Surg. 

Sice.  n.  s,  [six,  Fr.]   The  number  six  at 
dice. 

My  study  was  to  cog  the  dice, 
And  dext'rously  to  throw  the  lucky  sice; 
To  slmn  ames-ace,  that  swept  my  stakes  away. 

Pryden. 

SiCH.  adj.  Such,    See  Such. 

1  thought  the  soul  would  have  made  me  rich ; 
But  now  1  wote  it  is  nothing  sich  ; 
For  either  the  shepherds  been  idle  and  still. 
And  led  of  their  slieep  what  they  will. 

Spenser's  Pastorals. 

SICK.  adj.  [j-eoc.  Sax.  sieck,  Dut] 
1.  Afflicted  with  disease;  with  of  before 
the  disease. 

'Tis  meet  we  all  go  forth. 
To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 
In  poison  there  is  physick  ;  and  this  news, 
That  would,  had  I  been  well,  have  made  me  sick, 
Being  sick,  hath  in  some  measure  made  me  well. 

Shakesp. 

Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 

Shakesp.  Julius  Ctesar. 
Where's  the  stoick  can  his  wrath  appease, 
To  see  his  country  sick  of'  Pym's  disease  ?  Cleavel. 
Despair 

Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch. Mi^t. 
A  spark  of  the  man-killing  trade  fell  sick  Dryd, 
Visit  the  sick  and  the  poor,  comforting  them  by 

some  seasonable  assistance.  kelson. 
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Nothing  makes  a  more  ridiculous  figure  in  a 
man's  life,  than  the  disparity  we  often  find  in  him 
sick  and  well.  Pope. 

2.  Disordered  in  the  organs  of  digestion ; 
ill  in  the  stomach. 

3.  Corrupted. 

What  we  oft  do  best. 
By  sick  interpreters,  or  weak  ones,  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allow'd  :  what  worst,  as  oft 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  our  best  act.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

4.  Disgusted. 

I  do  not,  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men  : 
But  rather  shew  a  while  like  fearful  war, 
To  diet  rank  minds  sick  (/happiness, 
And  purge  th'  obstructions  which  begin  to  stop 
Our  very  veins  of  life.  Shakes]>eare. 

He  was  not  so  sick  of  his  master  as  of  his  work. 

L'Estrange. 

Why  will  you  break  the  sabbath  of  my  days. 
Now  sick  alike  of  envy  and  of  praise  ?  Pope. 

To  Sick.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  sicken ; 
to  take  a  disease.    Not  in  use. 

A  little  time  before 
Our  great  grandsire  Edward  sick'd  and  died. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 
To  Si'cKEN.  V.  a.  [from  sick.] 

1 .  To  make  sick  ;  to  disease. 

Why  should  one  earth,  one  clime,  one  stream, 
one  breath, 

Raise  this  to  strength,  and  sicken  that  to  death  ? 

Prior. 

2.  To  weaken  ;  to  impair. 

Kinsmen  of  mine  have 
By  this  so  sicken'd  their  estates,  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly.  Shak,  Hen.  VIII. 

To  Si'cKEN.  V.  n. 

1 .  To  grow  sick ;  to  fall  into  disease. 

1  know  the  more  one  sickens,  the  worse  he  is. 

Shakesp. 

The  judges  that  sat  upon  the  jail,  and  those  that 
attended,  sickened  upon  it,  and  died.  Bacon. 

Merely  to  drive  away  the  time,  he  sicken'd, 
Fainted, and  died;  nor  would  withalebequicken'd. 

Milton. 

2.  To  be  satiated;  to  be  filled  to  disgust. 

Though  the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together, 
Ev'n  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  rae 
To  what  I  ask  you.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

3.  To  be  disgusted,  or  disordered  with  ab- 
horrence. 

The  ghosts  repine  at  violated  night. 
And  curse  th'  invading  sun,  and  sicken  at  the  sight. 

Dryden, 

4.  To  grow  weak;  to  decay;  to  languish. 

Ply'd  thick  and  close,  as  when  the  fight  begun. 
Their  huge  unwieldy  navy  wastes  away  : 

So  sicken  waining  moons  too  near  the  sun. 
And  blunt  their  crescents  on  the  edge  of  day. 

Dryden. 

Abstract  what  others  feel,  what  others  thiiik, 
All  pleasures  sicken,  p.nd  all  glories  sink.  Pope. 
Si'CKER.  adj.  [siccr,  Welsh  ;  seker,  Dut.] 
Sure  ;  certain ;  firm.  Obsolete. 

Being  some  honest  curate,  or  some  vicar. 
Content  with  little,  in  conditi(]n  sicker.  Huhb.  Tale. 

Si'CKER.  adv.  Surely ;  certainly.  Ob- 
solete, 

Sicker  thou 's  but  a  lazy  loord. 

And  rekes  much  of  thy  swink, 
That  with  fond  terms  and  witless  words 

To  bleer  mine  eyes  dost  think.  Spenser. 

SrCKLE.  n.  s.  [ficol.  Sax.  sickel,  Dut. 
from  secale,  or  sicula,  Lat.]  The  hook 
with  which  corn  is  cut ;  a  reaping  hook. 

God's  harvest  is  even  ready  for  the  sickle,  and  all 
the  fields  yellow  long  ago.        Spenser  on  Ireland, 
Time  should  never. 
In  life  or  deatli  their  fortunes  sever  j 
But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 
Both  down  together  at  a  blow.  Hudibras. 
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When  corn  has  once  felt  the  sickle,  it  has  no 
more  benefit  from  the  sunshine.     South' s Sermons. 
O'er  whom  Time  gently  shakes  his  wings  of 
down, 

Till  with  his  silent  sickle  they  are  mown.  Dryden, 
Si'oKLEMAN,  n.  s,  [from  sickle,]  A 
Si'CKLER.      /  reaper. 

You  sunburnt  sicWemen,  of  August  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry. 

Shakeap, 

Their  sicklers  reap  the  corn  another  sows.  Sandyi 

Si'cKLiNESS.  n.  s.  [from  sickly.]  Dis- 
position to  sickness  ;  habitual  disease. 

Impute 

His  words  to  wayward  sickli7iess  and  age. 

Shakesp.  Richard  II. 
Next  compare  the  sickliness,  healthfulness,  and 
fniitfulness  of  the  several  years.  Graunt. 

Si'cKLY.          [from  sick.]  Not  in  health. 

We  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life. 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect. 

Shakesp,  Macbeth. 

Si'cKLY.  adj.  [from  sick.] 

1.  Not  healthy;  not  sound;  not  well; 
somewhat  disordered, 

I'm  fall'n  out  with  more  headier  will, 
To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  looks  well ; 
For  he  went  sickly  forth.       Shakesp.  Julius  Ccesar. 

A  pleasing  cordial,  Buckingham, 
Is  this  thy  vow  unto  my  sickly  lieart. 

Shakespeare's  Richard  III, 
Time  seems  not  now  beneath  his  years  to  stoop, 
Nor  do  his  v/ings  with  sickly  feathers  droop 

Dryden, 

Would  we  know  what  health  and  ease  areworth, 
let  us  ask  one  that  is  sickly,  or  in  pain,  and  wc 
have  the  price.  Grew. 

There  affectation,  with  a  sicklii  mien. 
Shows  in  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighteen  ; 
Practis'd  to  lisp,  and  hang  the  head  aside. 
Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride.  Pope, 
When  on  my  sickly  couch  I  lay. 

Impatient  both  of  night  and  day, 

Then  Stella  ran  to  my  relief.  Swift, 

Your  bodies  are  not  only  poor  and  perishing, 
like  your  clothes  ;  but,  like  infected  clothes,  fill 
you  with  all  diseases  and  distenipers,which  oppresi 
the  soul  vihh  sickly  appetites,  and  vain  cravings. 

Lav). 

2.  Faint ;  weak  ;  languid. 

The  moon  grows  sickly  at  the  sight  of  day. 
And  early  cocks  have  summon'd  me  away. 

Dryden, 

To  animate  the  doubtful  fight, 
Namur  in  vain  e.xpects  that  ray  ; 

In  vain  France  hopes  the  sickly  light 
Should  shine  near  \\  illiam's  fuller  day.  Prior. 

To  Si'cKLY,  V.  a.  [from  the  adjective,] 
To  make  diseased ;  to  taint  with  the 
hue  of  disease.    Not  in  use. 

The  native  hue  of  resolution  . 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

Shakespeare. 

Si'cKNESS.  n.  s.  [from  sick.] 

1 .  State  of  being  diseased. 

I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king 
As  loth  to  lose  him.  Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

2.  Disease  ;  malady. 

My  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled. 
My  numbers  lessen'd.  SJiakesp.  Henry  V. 

Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sick- 
nesses. Matthew. 

When  I  say  every  sickness  has  a  tendency  to 
death,  I  mean  every  individual  sickness  as  well  as 
every  kind.  Watts, 

Trust  not  too  much  your  now  resistless  charms ; 
Tliose  age.  or  sickness  soon  or  late  disarms.  Pope. 

3.  Disorder  in  the  organs  of  digestion. 

SIDE,  n.  s.  [yihe.  Sax.  sijde,  Dut.] 

L  The  parts  of  animals  fortified  by  the  ribs. 

When  two  boars  with  rankling  malice  meet 
Their  gory  sides  fresh  bleeding  fiercely  fret. 

Fairy  Queen. 
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Ere  the  soft  fearful  people  to  the  flood 
Commit  their  woolly  sides,  Thomson. 

I.  Any  part  of  any  body  opposed  to  any 
other  part. 

The  tables  were  written  on  bolh  their  sides,  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other.      Exodns,  xxxii.  1.5. 
The  force  of  these  outward  streams  might  well 
enough  serve  for  the  turning  of  the  screw,  if  it 
were  so  that  both  its  sides  would  equiponderate. 

fVilkins. 

3.  The  ri^ht  or  left. 

The  lovely  Thais  by  his  side 
Sat,  like  a  blooming  eastern  bride. 
In  flow't  of  youth,  and  beauty's  pride. 

Dryden. 

t.  Margin  ;  edge  ;  verge. 

Or  where  Hydalpes'  wealthy  side 
Pays  tribute  to  the  Persian  pride.  Roscommon. 
Poor  wretch !  on  stormy  seas  to  lose  thy  life ; 
for  now  the  flowing  tide 

Had  brought  the  body  nearer  to  the  side.  Dryden, 

The  temple  of  Diana  chaste, 
A  sylvan  scene  with  various  greens  was  drawn, 
Shades  on  the  sides,  and  in  the  midst  a  lawn. 

Dryden. 

I  could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  habits, 
with  garlands  upon  their  heads,  lying  down  by  tlie 
sides  of  fountains.  Addison, 
i.  Any  kind  of  local  respect. 

They  looking  back,  all  th'  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise.  _  Milton. 

If  our  substance  be  indeed  divine. 
And  cannot  cease  to  be,  we  are  at  worst 
On  this  side  nothing.  Milton. 
J.  Party  ;  interest ;  faction  ;  sect. 
Their  weapons  only 
Seem'd  on  our  side ;  but  for  their  spirits  and  souls, 
This  word  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up, 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Favour,  custom,  and  at  last  number,  will  be  on 

the  side  of  grace.   .  Spratt. 

Men  he  always  took  to  be 

His  friends,  and  dogs  his  enemy  ; 
Who  never  so  much  hurt  had  done  him, 
As  his  own  side  did  falling  on  him.  Hudibras. 

In  the  serious  part  of  poetry  the  advantage  is 
wholly  on  Chaucer's  side.  Dryden. 

That  person,  who  fills  their  chair,  has  justly 
gained  the  esteem  of  all  sides  by  the  impartiality  of 
his  behaviour.  Addison. 

Let  not  our  James, though  foil'd  inarms,  despair, 
Whilst  on  his  side  he  reckons  half  the  fair.  Tickel. 

Some  valuing  those  of  their  own  side,  or  mind. 
Still  make  themselves  the  measure  of  mankind  : 
Fondly  we  think  we  honour  merit  then. 
When  we  but  praise  ourselves  in  other  men.  Pope, 

He  from  the  taste  obscene  reclaims  our  youth. 
And  sets  the  passions  on  the  side  of  truth  ; 
Forms  the  soft  bosom  with  the  gentlest  art, 
And  pours  each  human  virtue  in  the  heart.  Pope. 

Any  part  placed  in  contradistinction  or 
opposition  to  another.  It  is  used  of 
persons,  or  propositions,  respecting  each 
other. 

There  began  a  sharp  and  cruel  fight,  many  being 
slain  and  wounded  on  both  sides. 

KtioUes's  History  of  the  Turks. 

The  plague  is  not  easily  received  by  such  as 
contumally  are  about  them  that  have  it :  on  the 
other  side,  the  plague  taketh  soonest  hold  of  those 
that  come  out  of  a  fresh  air.  Bacon. 

1  am  too  well  satisfied  of  my  own  weakness  to 
be  pleased  with  any  thing  I  have  written  ;  but,  on 
the  other  side,  my  reason  tells  me,  that  what  1 
have  long  considered  may  be  as  just  as  what  an 
ordinary  judge  will  condemn.  Dryden. 

My  secret  wishes  would  my  choice  decide  ; 
But  open  justice  bends  to  neither  side.  Dryden. 

It  is  granted,  on  both  sides,  that  the  fear  of  a 
Deity  doth  universally  possess  the  minds  of  men. 

Tillotson. 

Two  nations  still  pursued 
Peculiar  ends,  on  each  side  resolute 
To  fly  conjunction.  Phillips. 
5.  It  is  used  to  note  consanguinity  :  as, 
he  is  cousin  by  his  mother's  or  father's 
side. 
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Yet  here  and  there  we  grant  a  gentle  bride, 
Whose  temper  betters  by  the  father's  side  ; 
Unlike  the  rest  that  double  human  care. 
Fond  to  relieve,  or  resolute  to  share.  Parnel. 

Side.  adj.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  Lateral. 

Take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  tlie  two  side 
posts,  and  on  the  upper  door  post,  of  the  houses. 

Exodus,  xii.  7. 

2.  Oblique ;  indirect. 

They  presume  that  the  law  doth  speak  with  all 
indiiferency,  that  the  law  hath  no  side  respect  to 
their  persons.  Hooker. 

People  are  sooner  reclaimed  by  the  side  wind  of 
a  surprize,  than  by  downright  admonition. 

L'Estrange. 
One  mighty  squadron  with  a  side  wind  sped. 

Dryden. 

The  parts  of  water,  being  easily  separable  from 
each  other,  will,  by  a  side  motion,  be  easily  re- 
moved, and  give  way  to  the  approach  of  two  pieces 
of  marble.  -  Locke. 

What  natural  agent  could  turn  them  aside, 
could  impel  them  so  strongly  with  a  transverse  side 
blow  against  that  tremendous  weight  and  rapidity, 
when  whole  worlds  are  a-falling  ?    Bentley's  Serm, 

He  not  only  gives  us  the  full  prospects,  but  seve- 
ral unexpected  peculiarities,  and  side  views,  un- 
observed by  any  painter  but  Homer. 

Pope's  Preface  to  the  Iliad, 

My  secret  enemies  could  not  forbear  some  ex- 
pressions, which  by  a  side  wind  reflected  on  me. 

Swift, 

To  Side.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  lean  on  one  side. 

All  rising  to  great  place  is  by  a  winding  stair ; 
and  if  there  be  factions,  it  is  good  to  side  a  man's 
self  whilst  rising,  and  balance  himself  when  placed. 

Bacon, 

2.  To  take  a  party ;  to  engage  in  a  fac- 
tion. 

Vex'd  are  the  nobles  who  have  sided 
In  liis  behalf.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

As  soon  as  discontents  drove  men  into  sidings,  as 
ill  humours  fall  to  the  disaffected  part,  which 
causes  inflammations,  so  did  all  who  affected  no- 
velties adhere  to  that  side.  King  Charles. 

Terms  rightly  conceived,  and  notions  duly  fitted 
to  them,  require  a  brain  free  from  all  inclination 
to  siding,  or  affection  to  opinions  for  the  authors 
sakes,  before  they  be  well  understood. 

Digby  on  Bodies. 

Not  yet  so  dully  desperate 
To  side  against  ourselves  with  fate ; 
As  criminals,  condemn'd  to  suft'cr. 
Are  blinded  first,  and  then  turn'd  over. 

Hudibras 

The  princes  differ  and  divide ; 
Some  follow  law,  and  some  with  beauty  side. 

Granville. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  verse  of  an  old  poet  re- 
volting from  its  original  sense,  and  siding  with  a 
modern  subject.  Addison. 

All  side  in  parties,  and  begin  th'  attack,-  Pope 

Those  who  pretended  to  be  in  with  the  principle; 
upon  which  her  majestyproceeded,  either  absented 
themselves  where  the  whole  cause  depended,  or 
sided  with  the  enemy.  Swift. 

The  equitable  part  of  those  who  now  side  against 
the  court,  will  probably  be  more  temperate.  Swift. 

Si'deboard.  71.  s.  [side  and  board.]  The 
side  table  on  which  conveniencies  are 
placed  for  those  that  eat  at  the  other 
table. 

At  a  stately  sideboard  by  the  wine 
That  fragrant  smell  diffus'd.      Milton's  Par.  Reg. 

ISlo sideboards  then  with  gilded  platewere  dress'd. 
No  sweating  slaves  with  massive  dishes  press'd. 

Dryden. 

The  snow-white  damask  ensigns  are  display'd. 
And  glitt'ring  salvers  on  the  sideboard  laid.  King. 

The  shining  sideboard,  and  the  burnish'd  plate, 
Let  other  ministers,  great  Anne,  require.  Prior. 

Africanus  brought  from  Carthage  to  Rome,  in 
silver  vessels,  to  the  value  of  11,966/.  15s.  9d.  ; 
a  quantity  exceeded  afterwards  by  the  sideboards 
of  many  private  tables.  Arbuthnot, 


SID 

Si'debox.  n.  s.  [side  and  box.]  Seat  for 

the  ladies  on  the  side  of  the  theatre. 

Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-glov'd 
beaux  ? 

\\  by  bows  the  sidebox  from  its  inmost  rows  ?  Ppj)e. 
Si'defly.  n.  s.  An  insect. 

From  a  rough  whitish  maggot,  in  the  intestinum 
rectum  of  horses,  the  sidejiy  proceeds. 

Derham's  Physico-Theology. 

To  Si'dle.  v.  n.  [from  side.] 
J.  To  go  with  the  body  the  narrowest 
way. 

The  chafferuig  with  dissenters  is  but  like  open- 
ing a  few  wickets,  and  leaving  them  a-jar,  l>v 
which  no  more  than  one  can  get  in  at  a  time,  and 
that  not  without  stooping  and  sidling,  and  squeez- 
ing his  body.  Swift. 

I  passed  very  gentl.y  and  sidling  through  the 
two  principal  streets.  Swift. 
2.  To  lie  on  the  side. 

A  fellow  nailed  up  maps  in  a  gentleman's  closet, 
some  sidiin^,  and  others  upside  down,  the  better  to 
adjust  them  to  the  pannels.  Swft. 

Si'delong. at?/,  [side and  long.]  Lateral; 
oblique  ;  not  in  front ;  not  direct. 

She  darted  from  her  e3'es  a  sidelong  glance  ; 
Just  as  she  spoke,  and  like  her  words,  it  flew  ; 
Seem'd  not  to  beg  what  she  then  bid  me  Ao.Dryd. 

The  deadly  wound  is  in  thy  soul : 
When  thou  a  tempting  harlot  dost  behold. 
And  when  she  casts  un  thee  a  sidelong  glance, 
Then  try  thy  heart,  and  tell  me  if  it  dance.Dri/den. 

The  reason  of  the  planets  motions  in  curve  lines 
is  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  and  an  oblique  or  side- 
long  impulse.  Locke. 

The  kiss  snatch'd  hasty  from  the  sidelong  maid. 

Thomson. 

Si'delong.  adv. 

1 .  Laterally  ;  obliquely  ;  not  in  pursuit ; 
not  in  opposition. 

As  if  on  earth 
Winds  under  ground,  or  waters,  forcing  way. 
Sidelong  had  push'd  a  mountain  from  his  seat, 
Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines.      Milton's  Par.  Lost 

As  a  lion,  bounding  in  his  way. 
With  force  augmented  bears  against  his  prey, 
5ide/ong  to  seize.  Dryden  sCeyi  and  Alcyone. 

2.  On  the  side. 

If  it  prove  too  wet,  lay  }"Our  pot  sidelong  ;  but 
shade  those  which  blow  from  the  afternoon  sun. 

Evelyn's  Kaiendar. 

Si'der.  n.s.  See  Cider. 
Si'deral.  adj.  [from  sidus,  Lat.]  Starry  ; 
astral. 

These  changes  in  the  heav'ns,  though  slow, 
produc'd 

Like  change  on  sea  and  land  :  sideral  blast. 
Vapour  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot, 

I;.  Corrupt  and  pestilent!       Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
The  musk  gives 
Sure  hopes  of  racy  wine,  and  in  its  youth) 
Its  tender  nonage,  loads  the  spreading  boughs 
With  large  and  juicy  offspring,  that  defies 
The  vernal  nippings  and  coldsiderai  blasts. Phillips. 

Si'derated.  adj.  [from  sideratus,  Lat.] 
Blasted  ;  planet-struck. 

Parts  cauterized,  pangrenated,  stderated,  and 
mortified,  become  black  ;  the  radical  moisture,  or 
vital  sulphur,  suffering  an  extinction. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Errors. 

Sidera'tion.  n.  s.  [sideration,  Fr.  side- 
ratio,  Lat.]  A  sudden  mortification,  or, 
as  the  common  people  call  it,  a  blast  ; 
or  a  sudden  deprivation  of  sense,  as  in 
an  apoplexy. 

The  contagious  vapour  of  the  very  eggs  pro 
duces  a  mortification  or  sideration  in  the  parts  of 
plants  on  whicli  they  are  laid.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Si'desaddle.  n.  s.  [side  and  saddle.]  A 
woman's  seat  on  horseback. 

Si'desman.  n.  s.  [side  and  man.]  An 
assistant  to  the  churchwarden, 
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A  gift  of  sncli  goods,  made  by  them  with  the 
consent  of  the  sidesmen  or  vestry,  is  void. 

Ayliffe's  Parergon, 

Si'deways,*)  adv.  [from  side  and  wat/, 
Si'dewise.  j     or  wiseJ]    Laterally ;  on 
one  side. 

'    The  fair  blossom  hangs  the  head 
Sideways,  as  on  a  dying  bed  ; 
And  those  pearls  of  dew  she  wears 
Prove  to  be  presaging  tears.  Milton. 

If  the  image  of  the  sun  should  be  drawn  out 
into  an  oblong  form,  either  by  a  dilatation  of  every 
ray,  or  by  any  otlitr  casual  niequality  of  the  re- 
fractions, the  same  oblong  image  would,  by  a  se- 
cond refraction  made  sideways,  be  drawn  out  as 
much  in  breadth  by  the  like  dilatation  of  the  rays, 
or  other  casual  inequality  of  the  refraction  side- 
ways. Newton's  Opticks. 
Siege,  n.  s.  [siege,  Ft.] 

1.  The  act  of  besetting  a  fortified  place ; 
a  leaguer. 

Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn  :  here  let  them  He, 
Till  famine  eat  them  up.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

It  seemed,  by  the  manner  of  their  proceeding, 
that  the  Turks  purposed  rather  by  long  siege  than 
by  assault  to  take  the  town. 

Knotles's  History  of  tht  Turks. 
The  more  1  see 
Pleasures  abtjut  me,  so  much  more  I  feel 
Torment  within  me,  as  from  the  hateful  siege 
Of  contraries.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

2.  Any  continued  endeavour  to  gain  pos- 
session. 

Beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend, 
That  lays  sirong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul. 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair, 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
Give  me  so  much  of  your  time,  in  exchange  of  it, 
as  to  lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  Ford's 
wife.  Shakespeare. 
Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  wield  his 
breast.  Dryden. 

3.  [Siege,  Fr.]   Seat;  throne.  Obsolete, 
Drawing  to  him  the  eyes  of  all  around. 

From  lofty  siege  began  these  words  aloud  to  soui\d. 

Fairy  Qi/ee.n. 

4.  Place  ;  class  ;  rank.  Obsolete, 

I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Your  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him. 
As  did  that  one,  and  that  in  my  regard 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

5.  [-S/eo-e^  Fr.]  Stool, 

It  entereth  not  the  veins,  but  taketh  leave  of  the 
permeant  parts,  as  the  mouths  of  the  meseraicks, 
and  accompanieth  the  inconvertible  portion  unto 
the  siege.  Brown's  Vulg.  Errors. 

To  Siege       [sieger,  Fr.  from  the  noun,] 
To  besiege.    A  word  not  now  in  use. 

Him  he  had  long  opprest  with  tort. 
And  fast  imprisoned  in  sieged  fort  Fairy  Queen. 
Sieve,  n.  s.  [from  sijft.]  Hair  or  lawn 
strained  upon  a  hoop,  by  which  flower  is 
separated  from  bran,  or  fine  powder 
from  coarse ;  a  boulter  ;  a  searce. 

Thy  counsel 
Falls  now  into  my  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve.  Shakespeare. 
In  a  sieve  I'll  thither  sail. 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
I'll  do— I'll  do— I'll  do.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

An  innocent  found  a  sieve,  and  presently  fell  to 
stopping  the  holes.  L'Estrange. 

If  life  sunk  through  you  like  a  leaky  sieve, 
Accuseyourself  you  liv'd  not  while  you  might. Dry. 

To  SIFT.  V.  a.  [j-iptan.  Sax.  siften,  Dut,] 
! .  To  separate  by  a  sieve. 

In  the  sifting  of  such  favour,  all  that  came  out 
cjuld  not  be  expected  to  be  pure  meal,  but  must 
have  a  mixture  of  padar  and  bran.  Wotton. 
2.  To  separate  ;  to  part. 

When  yellow  sands  are  Sifted  from  below. 
The  glitt'riiig  billows  give  a  golden  show,  Dryden, 


3.  To  examine  ;  to  try. 

We  have  sifted  your  objections  against  tliose  pre- 
eminences royal.  Hooker. 

Ali  which  the  wit  of  Calvin  could  from  thence 
draw,  by  sifting  tiie  very  utmost  sentence  and  syl- 
lable, is  no  more  than  that  certain  speeches  seem 
to  intimate,  that  all  Christian  churches  ought  to 
have  their  elderships.  Hooker. 

I  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  sifted, 
The  king  thy  sovereign  is  not  quite  exempt 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  swelling  heart. 

Shakesp.  Henry  \l. 
As  near  as  1  could  sift  him  on  that  argument, 

Shakesp. 

Opportunity  I  here  have  had 
To  try  thee,  sift  thee,  and  confess  have  found  thee 
Proof  against  all  temptation,  as  a  rock 
Of  adamant.  Milton's  Par.  Regained. 

One  would  think  that  every  member,  who  em- 
bracEs  with  vehemence  the  principles  of  either  of 
these  parties,  had  thoroughly  sfted  and  examined 
tliem,  and  was  secretly  convinced  of  their  prefer- 
ence to  those  he  rejects.  Addison. 

Si'fter.  n.  s.  [from  sift.]  He  who  sifts. 

SiG  was  used  by  the  Saxons  for  victory : 
Sigbert,  famous  for  victory ;  Sigward, 
victorious  preserver;  Sigard,  conquer- 
ing temper :  and  almost  in  the  same 
sense  are  Nicocles,  Nicomyachus,  Nican- 
der,  Victor,  Victorinus,  Vincentius,  &c. 

Gibson, 

To  Sigh.  v.  n.  [pcan,  yicezran,  Saxon ; 
siichten,  Dut.]  To  emit  the  breath  au- 
dibly, as  in  grief. 

1  lov'd  the  maid  1  married  ;  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  breath.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.   Shak.  Merch.  of  Venice. 

He  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit,  and  saith,  Why 
doth  tliis  generation  seek  after  a  sign  ?  Ma)-/c,viii.l2. 

For  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  for  the  sighing  of 
the  needy,  will  I  arise.  Psalm  .xii.  5. 

Happier  he. 
Who  seeks  not  pleasure  through  necessity, 
Than  such  as  once  on  slipp'ry  thrones  were  plac'd. 
And,  chasing,  sigh  to  think  themselves  are  chas'd. 

Dryden. 

The  nymph  too  longs  to  be  alone  ; 
Leaves  all  the  swains,  and  sighs  for  one.  Prior. 
7b  Sigh.    v.  a.  To  lament;  to  mourn. 
Not  in  use. 

Ages  to  come,  and  men  unborn. 
Shall  bless  her  name,  and  sigh  her  fate.  Prior. 

Sigh,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  violent 
and  audible  emission  of  the  breath  which 
has  been  long  retained,  as  in  sadness. 

Full  often  has  niy  heart  swoln  with  keeping  my 
sighs  imprisoned  ;  full  often  have  the  tears  I  drove 
back  from  mine  eyes  turned  back  to  drown  my 
heart.  Sidney. 

Love  is  a  smoke  rais'd  with  the  fume  of  sighs ; 
Being  purg'd,  afire  sparkling  in  lovers  eyes.  Shak. 

What  a  sigh  is  there  !  The  heart  is  sorely  charg'd. 

Shakespeare. 

Laughing,  if  loud,  ends  in  a  deep  sigh  ;  and  all 
pleasures  have  a  sfing  in  the  tail,  though  they 
carry  beauty  on  the  face.  Taylor. 

In  Venus'  temple,  on  the  sides  were  seen 
Issuing  sighs,  that  smok'd  along  the  wall.  Dryden. 
SIGHT,  n.  s,  [gej-i^e.  Sax.  sicht,  gesicht, 
Dut,] 

1.  Perception  by  the  eye;  the  sense  of 
seeing. 

If  bees  go  forth  right  to  a  place,  they  must 
needs  have  sight.  Bacon. 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complairi ! 
Blind  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains. 
Dungeon,  or  begtiary,  decrepit  age  !  Milton  s  Agon. 

Things  invisible  to  mortal  sight.  Milton. 

'Tis  still  the  same,  although  their  airy  shape 
All  but  a  quick  poetick  sight  escape.  Denham. 

My  eyes  are  somewhat  dimish  grown  ; 
For  nature,  always  in  the  right. 
To  your  decays  adapts  my  sight.  Suift, 


2.  Open  view;  a  situation  in  which  no- 
thing obstructs  the  eye. 

Undaunted  Hotspur 
Brings  on  his  army,  eager  unto  fight. 
And  plac'd  the  same  before  the  king  in  sight,  Dam 

iEneas  cast  his  wond'ring  eyes  around, 
And  all  the  Tyrrhene  army  had  in  sight, 
Stretch'd  on  the  spacious  plain  from  left  to  right. 

Dryden. 

I  met  Brutidius  in  a  mortal  fright ; 
He's  dipt  for  certain,  and  plays  least  in  sight. 

Dryden' s  Juvenal. 

3,  Act  of  seeing  or  beholding ;  view. 

Nine  things  to  sight  required  are ; 
The  pow'r  to  see,  the  light,  the  visible  thing, 

Being  not  too  small,  too  thin,  too  nigh,  too  far. 
Clear  space,  and  time,  the  form  distinct  to  bring. 

Davies, 

Mine  eye  pursued  him  still,  but  under  shade 
Lost  sight  of  him.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 

What  form  of  death  could  him  aff"right, 
Who  unconcern'd,  with  stedfast  sight. 
Could  view  the  surges  mounting  steep, 
And  monsters  rolling  in  the  deep  ?  Dryd.  Horace, 

Having  little  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of 
those  St.  Paul  writ  to,  it  is  not  strange  that  many 
things  lie  concealed  to  us,  which  they  who  were 
concerned  in  the  letter  understood  at  first  sight. 

Locke, 

4,  Notice ;  knowledge. 

It  was  writ  as  a  private  letter  to  a  person  of 
piety, upon  an  assurance  that  it  should  never  come 
to  any  one's  sight  but  her  own.  Wake. 

5.  Eye  ;  instrument  of  seeing. 

From  the  depth  of  hell  they  lift  thtic  sight, 
And  at  a  distance  see  superior  light.  Dryden. 

6,  Aperture  pervious  to  the  eye,  or  other 
point  fixed  to  guide  the  eye :  as,  the 
sights  of  a  quadrant. 

1  heir  armed  staves  in  charge,  tlieir  beavers  dowii, 
Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  o(  steel. 

Shakesp, 

7.  Spectacle  ;  show  ;  thing  to  be  seen. 

Thus  are  my  eyes  still  captive  to  one  sight ; 
Thus  all  my  thoughts  are  slaves  to  one  thought  still. 

Sidney, 

Them  seem'd  they  never  saw  a  si^7if  so  fair 
Of  fowls  so  lovely,  that  they  sure  did  deem 
Them  heavenly  born,  Spenser. 

Not  an  eye 
But  is  a- weary  of  thy  common  sight. 
Save  mine,  which  hath  desir'd  to  see  thee  more. 

Shakespeare, 

Moses  said,  I  will  turn  aside  and  see  this  great 
sight,  why  the  bush  is  not  burnt.       Exodus,  iii,  3. 

]  took  a  felucca  at  Naples  to  carry  me  to  Rome, 
that  I  might  not  run  over  the  same  sights  a  second 
time.  Addison, 

Not  proud  Olympus  yields  a  nobler  sight, 
Though  gods  assembled  grace  his  tow'ring  height. 
Than  what  more  humble  mountains  offer  here. 
Where,  in  their  blessings,  all  those  gods  appear. 

Pope. 

Before  you  pass  th'  imaginary  sights 
Of  lords,  and  earls,  and  dukes,  and  garter'd 
knights, 

While  the  spread  fan  o'ershades  your  closing  eyes, 
Then  give  one  flirt,  and  all  the  vision  flies.  Pope, 

Si'ghted.  adj.  [from  sight.]  Seeing  in 
a  particular  manner.  It  is  used  only  in 
composition,  as  quicksighted,  short- 
sighted. 

As  they  might,  to  avoid  the  weather,  pull  the 
joints  of  the  coach  up  close,  so  they  might  put 
each  end  down,  and  remain  as  discovered  and 
open  sighted  as  on  horseback.  Sidney. 

I'he  king  was  very  quick  sighted  in  discerning 
difficulties,  and  raising  objections,  and  very  slow- 
in  mastering  them.  Clarendon. 

Si'ghtfulness.  n,  s.  [from  sight  and 
full.]  Perspicuity  ;  clearness  of  sight. 
Not  in  use. 

But  slill,  although  we  fail  of  perfect  ripli  tfulness, 
See'K  we  to  tame  these  childish  superfluities  ; 
Let  us  not  wink,  though  void  of  purest  sighlfulness. 
1  Sidney. 
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Si'ghtless.  ad],  [from  sight.l 

1.  Wanting  sight ;  blind. 

The  latent  tracts,  tlie  giddy  hei{;lUs  explore. 
Of  all  wlio  bliiidlj'  creep  or  sightless  soar.  Pope, 

2.  Not  sightly ;  offensive  to  the  eye  ;  un- 
pleasing  to  look  at. 

Full  of  unpleasing  blots  and  sightless  stains, 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offending  marks, 

Shukespeare. 

si'ghtly.  adj.  [from  sight.]  Pleasing  to 
the  eye  ;  striking  to  the  view. 

It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him, 
As  great  Alcides  shews  upon  an  ass. 

Shakesp,  King  John. 
Tlieir  having  two  eyes  and  ears  so  placed,  is 
more  sightly  and  useful. 

Move's  Antidote  against  Atheism. 
A  great  many  brave  sightly  horses  were  brought 
out,  and  only  one  plain  nag  that  made  sport. 

L'Estrange. 

We  have  thirty  members,  the  most  sightlij  of  all 
her  majesty's  subjects  ;  we  elected  a  president  by 
his  height.  Addison. 

si'gil.  n.  s.  [sigillum,  Lat.]  Seal ;  sig- 
nature. 

Sorceries  to  raise  th'  infernal  pow'rs. 
And  sigils  fram'd  in  planetary  hours- 

Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 
Sign.  n.  s.  [signej  Fr.  signum,  Lat.] 
.  A  token  of  any  thing ;  that  by  which 
any  thing  is  shown. 
Signs  must  resemble  the  things  they  signify. 

Hooker. 

Signs  for  communication  may  be  contrived  from 
any  variety  of  objects  of  one  kind  appertaining  to 
either  sense.  Holder. 

To  express  the  passions  which  are  seated  in  the 
heart  by  outward  signs,  is  one  great  precept  of  the 
painters,  and  very  difficult  to  perform. 

Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 

When  any  one  uses  any  term,  he  may  have  in 
his  mind  a  determined  idea  which  he  makes  it  the 
sign  of,  Evud-to  whixxh  he  should  keep  it  steadily 
annexed.  Locke. 
1.  A  wonder;  a  miracle;  a  prodigy. 

If  they  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  first 
sign,  they  will  not  believe  the  latter  sign.  Ex-  iv.  8. 

Compell'd  by  S!gr?s  and  judgments  dire.  Milton. 
.  A  picture  hung  at  a  door  to  give  notice 
"what  is  sold  within. 

I  found  my  miss,  struck  hands,  and  pray'd  him 
tell, 

To  hold  acquaintance  still,  where  he  did  dwell ; 
He  barely  nam'd  the  street,  promis'd  the  wine, 
But  his  kind  wife  gave  me  the  very  sign.  Dnnne. 
Underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry  sign. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
True  sorrow's  like  to  wine, 
That  which  is  good  does  never  need  a.  sign-Suckling. 

Wit  and  fancy  are  not  employed  in  any  one  ar- 
ticle so  much  as  that  of  contriving  signs  to  hang 
over  houses.  '  Swift. 
.  A  monument;  a  memorial. 

An  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace.  Common  Prayer. 

The  fire  devoured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
and  they  became  a  sign.  Numb,  xxvi.  10. 

.  A  constellation  in  the  zodiack. 

There  stay  until  the  twelve  celestial  sigiis 
Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning.  Shak. 

Now  did  the  sign  reign,  and  the  constellation 
was  come,  under  which  Perkin  should  appear. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 
After  ev'ry  foe  subdued,  the  sun 
Thrice  through  the  signs  his  annual  race  shall  run. 

Dryden. 

i.  Note  or  token  given  without  words. 

They  made  signs  to  his  father.  huke. 
.  Mark  of  distinction  ;  cognizance. 

The  ensign  of  Messiah  blaz'd. 
Aloft  by  angels  borne,  his  sign  in  heav'n.  Milton. 
,  Typical  representation ;  symbol. 

The  holy  symbols  or  signs  are  not  barely  signi- 
ficative ;  but  what  they  represent  is  as  certainly  de- 
livered to  us  as  the  symbols  themselves.  Brerew, 
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9.  A  subscription  of  one's  name :  as,  a 

sign  manual. 
To  Sign.  v.  a.  \signo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  mark. 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling  in  full  seeming, 
With  meekness  and  humility,  but  your  heart 
Is  cranmi'd  with  arrogancy.   Shakesp.  Henry  VTll. 

2.  [Signer,  Fr.]  To  ratify  by  hand  or  seal. 
Be  pleas'd  to  sign  these  papers  :  they  are  all 

Of  great  concern.  Dryden's  Cteomenes. 

3.  To  betoken ;  to  signify ;  to  represent 
typically. 

The  sacraments  and  symbols  are  just  such  as 
they  seem  ;  but  because  they  are  made  to  be  signs 
of  a  secret  mystery,  they  receive  the  names  ofwhat 
themselves  do  sign,  Taylor. 

Sl'CN  AL,  n,  s.[signal,  Fr.  sennale.  Span.] 
Notice  given  by  a  sign ;  a  sign  that 
gives  notice. 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
-And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car. 
Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 
Scarce  the  dawning  day  began  to  spring. 
As,  at  a  signal  giv'n,  the  streets  with  clamours 
ring.  Dryden. 

Si'gnal.  adj.  [signal,  Fr.]  Eminent; 
memorable  ;  remarkable. 

He  was  esteemed  more  by  the  parliament,  for 
the  signal  acts  of  cruelty  committed  upon  the 
Irish.  Clarendon. 

The  Thames  frozen  twice  in  one  year,  so  as  men 
to  walk  on  it,  is  a  very  signal  accident.  Swift. 
Signa'lity.  n.  s.  [from  signal.]  Quality 
of  something  remarkable  or  memorable. 

Of  the  ways  whereby  they  enquired  and  deter- 
mined its  signality,  the  first  was  natural,  arising 
from  physical  causes.  Brown. 

It  seems  a  signality  in  providence,  in  erecting 
your  society  in  such  a  juncture  of  dangerous  hu- 
mours. Glanville. 

To  Si'gnalize.  v.  a.  [signaler,  Fr.]  To 
make  eminent ;  to  make  remarkable. 

]\Iany,  who  have  endeavoured  to  signalize 
themselves  by  works  of  this  nature,  plainly  dis- 
cover that  they  are  not  acquainted  with  .irfs  and 
sciences.  Addison. 

Some  one  eminent  spirit,  having  signalized  iiis 
valour  and  fortune  in  defence  of  his  country,  or  by 
popular  arts  at  home,  becomes  to  have  great  in- 
fluence on  the  people-  Swift, 

Sj'gnally.  adv.  [from  signal.]  Emi- 
nently ;  remark?biy ;  memorably. 

Persons  signally  and  eminently  obliged,  yet 
missing  of  the  utmost  of  their  greedy  designs  in 
swallowing  both  gifts  and  t;iver  too,  instead  of 
thanks  fur  received  kindnesses,  have  betook 
themselves  to  barbarous  threatenings.  South, 
Signa'tion.  n,  s.  [from  signo,  Lat.] 
Sign  given ;  act  of  betokening. 

A  horseshoe  Baptista  Porta  hath  thought  too 
low  a  signation,  he  raised  unto  a  lunary  represen- 
tation. Brown, 

Si'gnature.  n.  s.  .[signature,  Fr,  sig- 
natura,  from  signo,  Lat.] 

1.  A  sign  or  mark  impi-essed  upon  any 
thing  ;  a  stamp  ;  a  mark. 

The  brain  being  well  furnished  with  various 
traces,  signatures,  and  images,  will  have  a  rich 
treasure  always  ready  to  be  offered  to  the  soul. 

Tlatts. 

Tliat  natural  and  indelible  signature  of  God, 
which  human  souls,  in  their  first  origin,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  starapt  with,  we  have  no  need  of  in 
disputes  against  atheism.  _  Bentley. 

Vulgar  parents  cannot  stamp  their  race 
With  signatures  of  such  majestick  grace. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

2.  A  mark  upon  any  matter,  particularly 
upon  plants,  by  which  their  nature  or 
medicinal  use  is  pointed  out. 
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All  bodies  work  by  the  communication  of  their 
nature,  or  by  the  impression  and  signatures  of  their 
motions  :  the  diffusion  of  species  visible  seemeth 
to  participate  more  of  the  former,  and  the  species 
audible  of  the  latter.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Some  plants  bear  a  very  evident  signature  of  their 
nature  and  use.  More  against  Atheism. 

Seek  out  for  plants  and  signatures, 

To  quack  of  universal  cures.  Hudibras. 

Herbs  are  described  by  marks  and  signatures,  so 
far  as  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another. 

Baker  on  Learning. 

3.  Proof  drawn  from  marks. 

The  most  despicable  pieces  of  decayed  nature 
are  curiously  wrought  with  eminent  signatures  of 
divine  wisdom.  Glanville. 

Some  rejy  on  certain  marks  and  signatures  of 
their  election,  and  others  on  their  belonging  to 
some  particular  church  or  sect.  Rogers. 

4.  [Among  printers.]  Some  letter  or  figure 
to  distinguish  different  sheets. 

Si'gnaturist.  n.  s.  [from  signature.] 
One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  signa- 
tures.   A  word  little  used. 

Sigiwturists  seldom  omit  what  the  ancients  de- 
livered, drawing  unto  inference  received  distinc- 
tions- Brown. 

Si'gner.  n.  s,  [from  sign.]  One  that 
signs. 

Si'gnet.  n,  s.  [signette,  Fr.]  A  seal 
commonly  used  for  the  seal  manual  of  a 
king. 

I've  been  bold 
To  them  to  use  your  signet  and  your  name. 

Shakesp.  Timon. 

Here  is  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  duke:  you 
know  the  character,  I  doubt  not,  and  the  signet. 

Shakesp.  Measure  for  Measwre, 
_  Give  tliy  signet,  bracelets,  and  staff. 

Genesis,  xxxviii.  18. 
He  delivered  him  his  private  signet.  Knolles. 
Proof  of  my  life  my  royal  signet  made.  Dryden, 
The  impression  of  a  signet  ring.    '  Ayliffe's  Par. 

SiGNI'fICANCE,  7  re  •      ■  r 

SiGNl'FICANCY.  r- 

1 .  Power  of  signifying ;  meaning. 
Speaking  is  a  sensible  expression  of  the  notions 

of  the  mind,  by  discriminations  of  utterance  of 
voice,  used  as  signs,  having  by  consent  several  de- 
terminate significancies.  Holder. 

if  he  declares  he  intends  it  for  the  honour  of 
another,  he  takes  away  by  his  words  the  signif- 
cance  of  his  action.  Stiltiugfieet. 

2.  Force ;  energy  ;  power  of  impressing 
the  mind. 

The  clearness  of  conception  and  expression,  the 
boldness  maintained  to  majesty,  the  signif  cancy 
and  sound  of  words,  not  strained  into  bombast, 
must  escape  our  trsinsient  view  upon  the  theatre. 

Dryden. 

As  far  as  this  duty  will  admit  of  privacy,  our 
Saviour  hath  enjoined  it  in  terms  of  particular  sig- 
nif cancy  and  force.  Atterbury. 

I  have  been  admiring  the  wonderful  signif  cancy 
of  that  word  persecution,  and  what  various  inter- 
pretations it  fiath  acquired.  Sic  ft. 

3.  Importance;  moment;  consequence. 
How  fatal  would  such  a  distinction  have  proved 

in  former  reigns,  when  many  a  circumstance  of  less 
signif  cancy  has  been  construed  into  an  overt  act  of 
high  treason.  Addison. 

SIGNI'FICANT.  adj.  [signif  cant,  Fr. 

signijicans,  Lat.] 
\.  Expressive  of  something  beyond  the  ex- 
ternal mark. 

Since  you  are  tongue-tied,  and  so  loth  to  speak. 
In  dumb  signif  cants  proclaim  your  thoughts. 

Sliakesp.  Henry  \  I. 
2.  Betokening;  standing  as  a  sign  of  some- 
thing. 

It  was  v»ell  said  of  Plotinus,  that  the  stars  were 
significant,  but  not  elBcieat,  Haleigh. 
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S.  Expressive  or  representative  in  an  emi- 
nent degree ;  forcible  to  impress  the  in- 
tended meaning. 

Whereas  it  may  be  objected,  that  to  add  to  reli- 
gious duties  sucli  rites  and  ceremonies  as  are  sin'iii- 
ficant,  is  to  institute  new  sacraments.  Hooker. 

Common  life  is  full  of  this  kind  of  significant 
expressions,  by  knocking,  beckoning,  frowning, 
and  pointing;  and  dumb  persons  are  sagacious  ni 
the  use  of  them.  Holder  on  Speech. 

The  Romans  joined  both  devices,  to  make  the 
emblem  the  more  significant ;  as,  indeed,  they 
could  not  too  much  extol  the  learning  and  mili- 
tary virtues  of  this  emperor.  Addison. 
4.  Important :  momentous.   A  low  word. 

Signi'ficantly.  adv.  [from  significaiit.] 
With  force  of  expression. 

Christianity  is  known  in  scripture  by  no  name 
so  significantly  as  by  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 

So^lth. 

Significa'tion.  n.  s.  [signification,  Fr, 
signijicatio,  Lat.  from  siguifi/.'] 

1 .  The  act  of  making  knoAvn  by  signs. 

A  lye  is  properly  a  species  of  injustice,  and  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  that  person  to  whom  the 
false  speech  is  directed  ;  for  all  speaking,  or  signi- 
fication of  one's  mind,  implies  an  act  or  address  of 
one  man  to  another.  South. 

2.  Meaning  expressed  by  a  sign  or  word. 
An  adjective  requireth  another  word  to  be  jdin- 

ed  with  hira,  to  shew  his  signification.  Accidence. 

Brute  animals  make  divers  motions  to  have  se- 
veral significations,  to  call,  warn,  cherish,  and 
threaten.  Holder. 

Signi'ficative.  adj.  [significatif,  Fr. 
from  signify.^ 

1 .  Betokening  by  an  external  sign. 

The  holy  symbols  or  signs  are  not  barely  signifi- 
cative, but  what  by  divine  institution  they  repre- 
sent and  testify  unto  our  souls,  is  truly  and  cer- 
tainly delivered  unto  us.  Brerewood. 

2.  Forcible  ;  strongly  expressive. 

Neither  in  the  degrees  of  kindred  they  were 
destitute  of  siV?ii/!Cat!!)e  words  ;  for  whom  we  call 
grandfather,  they  called  ealdfader  ;  wliom  we  call 
great-grandfather,  they  called  thirdafader. 

Camdtn's  Remains. 

Signi'ficatory.  w.  s.  [from  signify.] 
That  which  signifies  or  betokens. 

Here  is  a  double  significaiory  of  the  spirit,  a  word 
and  a  sign.  Taylor. 

To  SI'GNIFY.  V.  a.  [signijier,  Fr.  sig- 
nijico,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  declare  by  some  token  or  sign ;  some- 
times simply  to  declare. 

Stepbano,  signify 
Within  the  house  your  mistress  is  at  hand.  Shak. 

The  maid  from  that  ill  omen  turn'd  her  eyes. 
Nor  knew  what  signified  the  boding  sign. 
But  found  the  pow'rs  displeas'd.  Dryden. 

Those  parts  of  nature,  into  which  the  chaos  was 
divided,  they  signified  by  dark  and  obscure  names; 
as  the  night,  Tartarus,  and  Oceanus. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  ' the  Earth. 

2.  To  mean  ;  to  express. 

Life 's  but  a  walking  shadow  ;  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  mor  e !  It  is  a  tale  y 
Told  by  an  ideot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing  I  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

-  By  scripture,  antiquity,  and  all  ecclesiastical 
writers,  it  is  constantly  appropriated  to  Saturday 
the  day  of  the  Jews  Sabbath,  and  but  of  late  years 
used  to  signify  the  Lord's  day.  Kelson. 

3.  To  import ;  to  weigh.  This  is  seldom 
used  but  interrogatively,  what  signifies  ? 
or  with  much,  little,  or  nothing. 

I'hough  he  that  sins  frequently,  and  repents  fre- 
quently, gives  reason  to  believe  his  repentances 
before  God  signify  nothing,  yet  that  is  nothing  to 
US"  Tayior. 
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What  signifies  the  splendour  of  courts,  consider- 
ing the  slavish  attendances  that  go  along  with  it. 

L'  Estrange. 

He  hath  one  way  more,  which,  although  it  sig- 
nify little  to  men  of  sober  reason,  yet  unhappily 
liits  the  suspicious  humour  of  men,  that  governors 
have  a  design  to  impose.  Tillotson. 

If  the  first  of  these  fail,  the  power  of  Adam, 
were  it  never  so  great,  will  signify  nothing  to  the 
present  societies  in  the  world,  Locke. 

What  signifies  the  people's  consent  in  making 
and  repealing  laws,  if  the  person  who  administers 
hath  no  tie  ?  Swift. 
4.  To  make  known ;  to  declare. 

I'll  to  the  king,  and  signify  to  hira 
That  thus  1  have  resign'd  to  you  my  charge. 

Shakespeare's  Richard  III. 

He  sent  and  signified  it  by  his  angel  unto  John. 

Rev.  i.  1. 

The  government  should  signify  to  the  protes- 
tants  of  [reland,  that  want  of  silver  is  not  to  be  re- 
medied. Swijt 

To  Si'gnify.  v.  n.  To  express  meaning 
with  force. 

If  tlie  words  be  but  comely  and  signifying,  and 
the  sense  gentle,  there  is  juice  ;  but  whore  that 
wantelh,  the  language  is  thin.  BenJmison. 
Si'gniory.  n.  s.  [seignoria,  Ital.] 

1.  Lordship;  dominion. 

At  that  time 
Tlifugu  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first. 
And  Prospero  the  prime  duke.    Shakesp.  Tempest. 

The  earls,  their  titles,  and  their  signiories. 
They  must  restore  again.  Daniel's  Civil  War, 

My  brave  progenitors,  by  valour,  zeal, 
Gain'd  those  hi^h  honours,  princely  signiories. 
And  proud  prerogatives.  West. 

2.  It  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for  seniority. 
If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent. 

Give  mine  the  benefit  o(  signiory, 
And  let  ray  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  iiand. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

Si'gnpost.  n.  s.  [sign  and  post.]  That 
upon  which  a  sign  hangs. 

He  should  share  with  them  in  the  preservii;g 
A  shed  or  signpost.  Ben  Jonson's  Cuialine 

This  noble  invention  of  our  author's  tiaih  been 
copied  by  so  many  signpost  dawbers,  that  now  'tis 

frown  fulsome,  rather  by  their  want  of  skill  than 
y  the  commoiniess.  Dryden. 

Si'ker.  adj.  and  adv.  The  old  word  for 
su7-e,  or  surely.  Spenser. 

Si'kerness.  n.  s.  [from  siker.]  Sureness  ; 
safety. 

Si'lence.  n.  s.  [silence,  Fr.  silentium, 
Lat.] 

1 .  The  state  of  holding  peace  ;  forbearance 
of  speech. 

Unto  me  men  gave  ear,  and  waited  and  kept 
s'dence  at  my  counsel.  Job,  xxix.  21 

I  suiter  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  au 
thority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence. 

1  Timothy  ii.  12. 
First  to  himself  he  inward  silence  broke. Mi/fou. 
Speech  submissively  withdraws 
From  rights  of  subjects,  and  the  poor  man's  cause  ; 
Then  pompous  silence  reigns,  and  stills  the  noisy 
laws.  Rope. 
Here  all  their  rage  and  ev'n  their  murmurs  cease. 
And  sacred  silence  reigns,  and  universal  peace- 
Pope, 

2.  Habitual  taciturnity  ;  not  loquacity. 

I  think  the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn 
into  silence,  and  discourse  grow  commendable  in 
none  but  parrots.  Shakesp. 

3.  Secrecy. 

4.  Stillness ;  not  noise. 

Hail,  happy  groves  !  calm  and  secure  retreat 
Of  sacred  silence,  rest's  eternal  scat !  Roscommon. 

5.  Not  mention  ;  oblivion  ;  obscurity. 
Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell ; 

For  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  just, 
lllaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 
,    And  ignominy  ;  yet  to  glory  aspires. 
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Vain-glorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame  ; 
Therefore  eternal  silence  be  their  doom.  Milton. 

Thus  fame  shall  be  achiev'd. 
And  what  most  merits  fame  in  silence  hid.  Milton, 

Si'lence.  interj.   An  authoritative  re- 
straint of  speech. 

Sir,  have  pity  ;  I'll  be  his  surety. 
Silence  !  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.  Shah. 

To  Si'lence.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  oblige  to  hold  peace ;  to  forbid  to 
speak. 

We  must  suggest  the  people,  that  to 's  pow'r 
He  would  have  made  tliem  mules,  silenc'd  tlieir 

pleaders,  and 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms.  Shakesp. 

The  ambassador  is  silevc'd.    Shak,  Henry  VIII. 

Silence  that  dreadful  bell ;  it  frights  the  isle 
From  her  propriety.  Shakespeare's  Othello. 

This  passed  as  an  oracle,  and  silenced  those  that 
moved  the  question.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Thus  could  not  the  mouths  of  worthy  martyrs 
be  silenced,  who  being  exposed  unto  wolves,  gave 
loud  expressions  of  their  faith,  and  were  heard  as 
high  as  heaven.  Eroum. 

This  would  silence  all  further  opposition.  Ctaren. 

Since  in  dark  sorrow  1  ray  days  did  spend, 
I  could  not  silence  my  complaints.  Denliam, 

Had  they  duly  considered  the  extent  of  infmite 
knowledge  and  power,  these  would  have  silenced 
their  scruples,  and  they  had  adored  the  amazing 
mystery.  Rogers. 

If  it  please  Iiim  altogether  to  silence  me,  so  that 
I  shall  not  only  speak  with  difficulty,  but  wholly 
be  disabled  to  open  my  mouth,  to  any  articulate  „ 
utterance  ;  yet  1  hope  lie  will  give  me  grace,  even  ij 
in  my  thoughts,  to  praise  him.  Wake.  It 

2.  To  still. 

These  dying  lovers,  and  theii:  floating  sons. 
Suspend  the  fight,  and  silence  all  our  guns-Waller. 

'I'lie  tluind'rer  spoke  nor  durst  the  queen  reply  ; 
A  reverend  horror  silenc'd  all  the  sky.  Pope's  Iliad, 
Si'lent.  adj.  [silens,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  speaking  ;  mute. 

O  my  God,  I  cry  in  the  day  time,  and  in  the 
night  season  I  am  not  siient.  Fsalm  xxii.  S. 

Silent,  and  in  face 
Confounded,  long  they  sat  as  stricken  mute.  Milt. 

2.  Not  talkative ;  not  loquacious. 
Ulysses,  adds  he,  was  the  most  eloquent  and 

most  silent  of  men  ;  he  knew  that  a  word  spoken 
never  wrought  so  much  good  as  a  word  concealed, 

Broomt, 

3.  Still ;  having  no  noise. 

Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night. 
The  time  of  the  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire, 
The  time  when  screech-owls  cry,  and  ban-dogj 
howl.       ^  Shakespeare. 
Now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silenfce  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird.  Milton, 

4.  Wanting  efficacy.     I  think  an  He- 
braism. 

Second  and  instrumental  causes,  togetner  with 
nature  itself,  without  that  operative  faculty  which 
God  gave  them,  would  become  silent,  virtueleis, 
and  dead.  Raleigh's  History. 

The  sun  to  me  is  dark. 
And  silent  as  the  moon. 
When  she  deserts  the  night, 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave,  Milton, 

5.  Not  mentioning. 

This  new  created  world,  whereof  in  hell 
Fame  is  not  silent.  Milton. 

Si'lently.  adv.  [from  silent.} 

1.  Without  speech. ' 

When  with  one  three  nations  join  to  fight. 
They  silently  confess  that  one  more  bmve.Dryden.- 

For  nie  they  beg  ;  each  silently 
Demands  thy  grace,  and  seems  to  watch  thy  eye. 

Dryden. 

2.  Without  noise. 

You  to  a  certain  victory  are  led  ; 
Your  men  all  arm'd  stand  ii7en(/v  within.  Dryden. 

3.  Without  mention. 
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The  rfifficulties  remain  still,  till  he  can  show 
vpho  is  meant  by  right  heir,  in  all  those  cases  where 
the  present  possessor  hath  no  son :  this  he  silently 
passes  over.  Locke.. 
iLi'cious.  adj.  [from  cilicium,  Lat.  it 
should  be  therefore  written  cilicious.} 
Made  of  hair. 

The  silicious  and  hairy  vests  of  the  strictest  or- 
ders of  friars  derive  their  institution  from  St. 
John  and  Elias.  Brown. 

iLi'cuLOSE.  adj.  [silicula,  Lat.]  Husky; 
full  of  liusks.  Diet. 
ili'ginose.  adj.  [siliginosus,  Latin.] 
Made  of  fine  wheat.  Diet. 
WLIQUA.  n.  s.  [Lat.] 
.  [With  gold  finers.]  A  carat,  of  which 
six  make  a  scruple. 

.  [With  botanists:  silique,  Fr.]  The 
seed-vessel,  husk,  cod,  or  shell  of  such 
plants  as  are  of  the  pulse  kind.  Diet. 
i'liquose,  1  adj.  [from  siliqua,  Lat.] 
i'liquous.  j    Having  a  pod  or  capsula. 

All  the  tetrapetalous  siliquose  plants  are  alkale- 
scent. Arbuthnot, 

ILK.  n.  s.  [yeolc.  Sax.] 
■  The  thread  of  the  worm  that  turns  af- 
terwards to  a  butterfly. 

The  worms  were  hallow'd  that  did  breed  the  silk; 
And  it  was  dyed  in  mammy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserv'd  of  maidens  hearts.       Shahesp.  Othello. 
.  The  stuff  made  of  the  worm's  thread. 

Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes,  or  rustling  of  silks, 
betray  thy  poor  heart  to  woman.  Shakesp. 

He  caused  the  shore  to  be  covered  with  Persian 
silk  for  him  to  tread  upon.  Knolles. 

Without  the  worm,  in  Persian  silks  we  shine. 

Waller. 

['lken.  adj.  [from  silk.'\ 
Made  of  silk. 

Men  counsel  and  give  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but  tasting  it. 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  perceptial  medicine  to  rage, 
fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread. 
Charm  acli  with  air,  and  agony  with  words,  Shak. 

Now  will  we  revel  it, 
Withsi/feen  coats, and'caps,  and  golden  rings.  S/iafc. 

She  weeps,  and  words  address'd  seem  tears  dis- 
solv'd. 

Wetting  the  borders  of  her  silken  veil. '  Milton. 
Soft;  tender. 

Full  many  a  lady  fair,  in  court  full  oft 
Beholding  them,  him  secretly  envide. 

And  wish'd  that  two  such  fans,  so  silken  soft. 
And  golden  fair,  her  love  would  her  provide.Spen. 

All  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire. 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 
For  then  the  hills  with  pleasing  shades  are 
crown'd. 

And  sleeps  are  sweeter  on  the  silken  gtoand. Dryd. 

Dress  up  virtue  in  all  the  beauties  of  oratory, 
and  you  will  find  the  wild  passions  of  men  too 
violent  to  be  restrained  by  such  mild  and  silken 
language.  Watts  on  the  Mind. 

.  Dressed  in  silk. 

Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd,  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields. 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil. 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread. 
And  find  no  check  ?  Shakesp.  King  John. 

ilkme'rcer.  n.  s.  {silk  and  mercer.']  A 
dealer  in  silk. 

ilkwea'ver.  n.  s.  [silk  and  weaver.1 
One  whose  trade  is  to  weave  silken  ma- 
nufacture. 

True  English  hate  your  monsieurs  paltry  arts ; 
For  you  are  all  silkweavers  in  your  hearts.  Dryd. 
The  Chinese  are  ingenious  silkweavers.  Watts. 

I'iKWORM.  n.  s.  [silk  and  worm.]  The 

worm  that  spins  silk. 
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Grasshoppers  eat  up  the  green  of  whole  coun- 
tries, and  silk-worm  devour  leaves  swiftly. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
Broad  were  the  banners,  and  of  snowy  hue, 
A  purer  web  the  silk-worm  never  drew.  Dryden. 
Si'lky.  adj.  [from  silk.] 

1.  Made  of  silk, 

2.  Soft ;  pliant. 

These  kinds  of  knaves,  in  plainness. 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  "more  corrupter  ends, 
Than  twenty  silky  ducking  observants 
Tliat  stretch  their  duties  n\ct\y -Shakesp. King  Lear. 

Sill.  w.  s.  [j-yl,  Sax.  sueil,  Fr.  sulle,  Dut.] 
The  timber  or  stone  at  the  foot  of  the 
door. 

The  farmer's  goose. 
Grown  fat  with  corn,  and  sitting  still, 
Can  scarce  get  o'er  the  barn-door  sill ; 
And  hardly  waddles  forth.  Swift. 

Si'llabub.  n.  s.  [This  word  has  exer- 
cised the  etymologists.  Minsheiv  thinks 
it  corrupted  from  swilling  bubbles.  Ju- 
nius omits  it.  Henshaw,  whom  Skin- 
ner follows,  deduces  it  from  the  Dutch 
sulle  a  pipe,  and  buyck  a  paunch  ;  be- 
cause sillabubs  are  commonly  drunk 
through  a  spout,  out  of  a  jug  with  a 
large  belly.  It  seems  more  probably 
derived  from  esil,  in  old  English,  vine- 
gar ;  esil  a  bouc,  vinegar  for  the  mouth, 
vinegar  made  pleasant.]  Curds  made 
by  milking  upon  vinegar. 

Joan  takes  her  neat  rubb'd  pail,  and  now 
She  trips  to  milk  the  sand-red  cow  ; 
Where,  for  some  sturdy  foot-ball  swain, 
Joan  strokes  a  syllabub  or  twain.  Wotton. 
A  feast, 

By  some  rich  farmer's  wife  and  sister  drest, 
Might  be  resembled  to  a  sick  man's  dream. 
Where  all  ideas  liuddling  run  so  fast. 
That  syllabubs  come  first,  and  soups  the  last. ffing. 
Si'llily.  adv.  [from  silly.]    In  a  silly 
manner ;  simply  ;  foolishly. 

I  wonder  much  what  thou  and  I 
Did  till  we  lov'd  ?  were  we  not  wean'd  till  then. 

But  suck'd  on  childish  pleasures  sillily? 
Or  slumber'd  we  in  the  seven  sleepers  den  Donne. 
We  are  caught  as  sillily  as  the  bird  in  the  net. 

L'Estrange. 

Do,  do,  k-ok  sillily,  good  colonel ;  'tis  a  decent 
melancholy  after  an  absolute  defeat.  Dryden. 

Si'lliness.  n.  s.  [from  silly.]  Simpli- 
city ;  weakness  ;  harmless  folly. 

Tlie  silliness  of  the  person  does  not  derogate  from 
the  dignity  of  his  character.  L'Estrange. 

Si'lly.  adj.  [selig.  Germ,  Skinner.] 

1 .  Harmless  ;  innocent ;  inoffensive ;  plain; 
artless. 

2.  Weak;  helpless. 

After  long  storms, 
In  dread  of  death  and  dangerous  dismay. 
With  which  my  silly  bark  was  tossed  sore. 
I  do  at  length  descry  the  happy  shore.  Spenser. 

3.  Foolish ;  witless. 

Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep. 
Was  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep.  Milt. 

The  meanest  subjects  censure  the  action  of  the 
greatest  prince  ;  the  silliest  servants,  of  the  wisest 
master.  Temple. 

I  have  no  discontent  at  living  here;  besides 
what  arises  from  asilly  spirit  of  liberty,  which  I 
resolve  to  throw  ofi".  Swift. 

Such  parts  of  writings  as  are  stupid  of  silly,  false 
or  mistaken,  should  become  subjects  of  occasional 
criticism.  Watts. 

He  is  the  companion  of  the  silliest  people_  in 
their  most  silly  pleasure  ;  he  is  ready  for  every  im- 
pertinent entertainment  and  diversion.  Law. 
Si'llyhow.  n.  s.  [Perhaps  from  j-elij 
happy,  and  heopt  the  head.]  The  mem- 
brane that  covers  the  head  of  the  foetus. 
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Great  conceits  are  raised  of  the  membranous 
covering  called  the  sillyhow,  sometimes  found  about 
the  heads  of  children  upon  their  birth. 

Brown  1  Vul.  Err. 

Silt.  n.  s.  Mud;  slime. 

Several  trees  of  oak  and  fir  stand  in  firm  earth 
below  the  moor  near  Thorny,  in  all  probability, 
covered  by  inundation,  and  the  silt  and  moorish 
earth  exaggerated  upon  them.  Hale. 

Si'lvan.  adj.  [from  silva,  Lat.]  Woody; 
full  of  woods. 

Betwixt  two  rows  of  rocks,  a  sylvan  scene 
Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green. 

Dryden. 

Si'lver.  n.  s.  [jreolpeji.  Sax.  silver,  Dut.] 

1.  Silver  is  a  white  and  hard  metal,  next 
in  weight  to  gold.         Waits's  Logick. 

2.  Any  thing  of  soft  splendour. 

Pallas,  piteous  of  her  plaintive  cries. 
In  slumber  clos'd  her  si/Der-streaming  eyes.  Pope, 

3.  Money  made  of  silver. 

Si'lver.  adj. 

1.  Made  of  silver. 

Put  ray  silver  cup  in  the  sack's  mouth. 

Gen.  xliv.  2. 
Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow. 
Fair  siter-shafted  queen  for  ever  chaste.  Milton. 
The  siirer-shafted  goddess  of  the  place. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

2.  White  like  silver. 

Of  all  the  race  of  si/uer-winged  flies 
Was  none  more  favourable,  nor  more  fair. 
Than  Clarion.  Spenser. 

Old  Salisbury,  shame  to  thy  silverhah. 
Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son. 

Shakesp. 

The  great  in  honour  are  not  always  wise. 
Nor  judgment  under  siiiier  tresses  lies.  Sandys. 

Others  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers  bath'd 
Their  downy  breast.  Milton. 

3.  Having  a  pale  lustre. 

So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 
To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose. 
As  thy  eye-beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have 
smote 

The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows ; 

Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright. 
Through  the  trans|)arent  bosom  of  the  deep. 

As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give  light. 

Shakesp. 

4.  Soft  of  voice.    This  phrase  is  Italian, 
voce  argentine. 

From  all  the  groves,  which  with  the  heavenly 
noises 

Of  their  sweet  instruments  were  wont  to  sound, 
And  th'  hollow  hills,  from  which  their  silver 
voices 

Were  wont  redoubled  echoes  to  rebound. 

Did  now  rebound  with  nought  but  rueful  cries. 

And  yelling  shrieks,  thrown  up  into  the  skies. 

Spetiser, 

It  is  my  love  that  calls  upon  my  name ; 
How  silver  sweet  sound  lovers  tongues  by  night  I. 
Like  softest  musick  to  attending  ears.  Shakesp. 

To  Si'lver.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1,  To  cover  superficially  with  silver. 

There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 
Silver'd  o'er,  and  so  was  this.  "       '  Shakesp. 
The  splendour  of  silver  ia  more  pleasing  to  some 
eyes  than  that  of  gold  ;  as  in  cloth  of  silver,  and 
silvered  rapiers.  Bacon. 
Silvering  will  sully  and  canker  more  than  gilding. 

Bacon, 

A  gilder  shewed  me  a  ring  silvered  over  with 
mercurial  fumes,  which  he  was  then  to  restore  to 
its  native  yellow.  Boyle. 

2.  To  adorn  with  mild  lustre. 

Here  retir'd,  the  sinking  billows  sleep. 
And  smiling  calmness  silver'd  o'er  the  deep.  Pope. 

Si  lverbeater.  n.  s.  [silver  and  beet,] 
One  that  foliates  silver. 

Silverbeaters  choose  the  finest  coin,  as  that  which 
is  most  extensive  under  the  hararaer.  Boyle. 
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Si'lverling.  n.  s.  A  silver  coin. 

A  thousand  vines,  at  a  thousand  silverlings,  shall 
he  for  briars  and  thorns.  Isaiah,  vii.  23. 

Si'LVERLY.  adv.  [from  silver.']  With  the 
appearance  of  silver. 

Let  iiie  wipe  oft"  this  honourable  dew 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks.  Shakcsp. 

Si  lversmith,  n.  s.  [silver  and  smith.] 
One  that  works  in  silver. 
Demetrius,  a  silvmmith,  made  shrines  for  Diana. 

Acts,  xix. 

Si  LVERTHiSTLE.  71.  s.  [acanthium  vul- 

gare,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
Si'lverweed.  n.  s.  [argentina,  Lat]  A 

plant. 

Si'lvertree.  n  s.  [conocarpodendron.] 
A  plant.  Miller, 
Si'lvery.  adj.  [from  silver.]  Besprinkled 
■with  silver. 

A  gritty  stone,  with  small  spangles  of  a  white 
silvery  tafc  in  it.  Woodward  on  Fossils. 

Of  all  th'  enamell'd  race  whose  silv'ry  wing 
Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring, 
Once  brightest  shin'd  this  child  of  heat  and  air. 

Dunciad. 

Si'mar.  n.  s.  [simarre,  Fr.]  A  woman's 
robe. 

The  ladies  dress'd  in  lichsimars  were  seen. 
Of  Florence  sattin,  flower'd  with  white  and  preen. 

Vryden. 

Si'milar,  7  adj.  [similaire,  Fr.  from 
Si'milary.  3    similis,  Lat.] 

1.  Homogeneous ;  having  one  part  like 
another ;  uniform. 

Minerals  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  perfectly  simi- 
lar, as  metals  ;  or  at  least  to  consist  but  of  two  or 
three  distinct  ingredients,  as  cinnabar.  Boyle. 

2.  Resembling  ;  having  resemblance. 
The  laws  of  England,  relative  to  those  matters, 

were  the  original  and  exemplar  from  whence  those 
similar  or  parallel  laws  of  Scotland  were  derived. 

Hale's  Common  Law  of  England. 

Simila'rity.  n.  s.  [from  similar.]  Like- 
ness ;  uniformity. 

The  blood  and  chyle  are  mixed,  and  by  attrition 
attenuated ;  by  which  the  mixture  acquires  a 
greater  degree  ol  fluidity  and  similarity,  or  homo- 
geneity of  parts.  Arbuthnot. 

Si'mile.  n.  s.  [simile,  Lat.]  A  compari- 
son by  which  any  thing  is  illustrated  or 
aggrandized. 

Their  rhimes, 
Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare, 
Want  similes.  Shakesp.  Troiius  and  Cressida. 

Lucentio  slipp'd  me,  like  his  greyhound, 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  nis  master, 
—A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish. S/iafc. 

In  argument. 
Similes  are  like  songs  in  lo\e  ; 
They  much  describe,  they  nothing  prove.  Prior. 

Poets,  to  give  a  loose  to  a  warm  fancy,  not  only 
expatiate  in  their  similes,  but  introduce  them  too 
frequently.  Garth. 

Simi'litude.  n.  s.  [similitude,  Fr.  simi- 
litude, Lat.] 
1   Likeness ;  resemblance. 

Similitude  of  substance  would  cause  attraction, 
wliere  the  body  is  wholly  freed  from  the  motion  of 
gravity  ;  for  then  lead  would  draw  lead. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Our_  immortal  souls,  while  righteous,  are  by 
God  himself  beautified  witk  the  title  of  his  own 
image  and  similitude.  Raleigh. 

Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  man 
In  our  similitude,  and  let  them  rule 
Over  the  fish  and  fowl.  Milton. 

Similitude  to  the  Deity  was  not  regarded  in  the 
things  they  gave  divine  worship  to,  and  looked  on 
as  symbols  of  the  god  they  worshipped.S(iW/n^/2eet. 

If  we  compare  the  picture  of  a  man,  diawr.  at 
tlio  years  of  seveateen,with  that  of  the  same  person 
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at  the  years  of  threescore,  hardly  the  least  trace  or 
similitude  of  one  face  can  be  found  in  the  other. 

South. 

Fate  some  future  bard  shall  join. 
In  sad  similitude  of  griefs  to  mine  ; 
Condenin'd  whole  years  in  absence  to  deplore. 
And  image  charms  he  must  behold  no  more.  Pojie. 
2.  Comparison;  simile. 

Plutarch,  in  the  first  of  his  tractates,  by  sundry 
similitudes,  shews  us  the  force  of  education.  Wottojt. 

Tasso,  in  his  similitudes,  never  departed  from  the 
woods ;  that  is,  all  his  comparisons  were  taken 
from  the  country.  Ihyden. 

Si'mitar.  w.  s.  [See  Cxmeter.]  Acrook- 
ed  or  falcated  sword  with  a  convex  edge. 

To  Si'mmer.  v.  n.  [A  word  made  proba- 
bly from  the  sound,  but  written,  by  Skin- 
ner, simber.]  To  boil  gently  ;  to  boil 
with  a  gentle  hissing. 

Place  a  vessel,  in  warm  sand,  increasing  the 
heat  by  degrees,  till  the  spirit  simma-  or  boil  a 
little.  Boyle. 

Their  vital  heat  and  moisture  may  always  not 
only  simber  in  one  slugeish  tenour,  but  sometimes 
bull  up  higher,  and  seeth  over  ;  the  fire  of  life  be- 
ing more  than  ordinarily  kindled  upon  some  emer- 
gent occasion.  More  against  Atheism. 

Si'mnel.  n.  s.  [simnellus,  low  La.t.]  A 
kind  of  sweet  bread  or  cake. 

Simo'niack.  n.s.  [simoniaqjie,  Ft.  simo- 
niacus,  Lat.]  One  who  buys  or  sells  pre- 
ferment in  the  church. 

If  the  bishop  alleges  that  the  person  presented 
is  a  simcniack,  or  unlearned,  they  are  to  proceed 
to  trial.      ♦  -AyUffe. 

Simoni'acal.  adj.  [from  simoniac] 
Guilty  of  buying  or  selling  ecclesiastical 
preferment. 

Add  to  your  criminals  the  simoniacal  ladies,  who 
seduce  the  sacred  order  into  the  diflSculty  of  break- 
ing their  troth.  Spectator. 

Si'mony.  n.  s.  [simonie,  Fr.  simonia, 
Lat.]  The  crime  of  buying  or  selling 
church  preferment. 

One  that  by  suggestion 
Tied  all  the  kingdom  ;  simony  via.s  fair  play. 
His  own  opinion  was  his  \a.vi. Shakesp.  HenryVWl. 

Many  papers  remain  in  private  hands,  of  which 
one  is  of  simony;  and  1  wish  the  world  might  see  it, 
that  it  might  undeceive  some  patrons,  who  think 
they  have  discharged  that  great  trust  to  God  and 
man,  if  they  take  no  money  for  a  living,  though  it 
may  be  parted  with  for  other  ends  less  justifiable. 

Walt07is  Life  of  Bishop  Sanda-son. 
No  simony  nor  sinecure  is  known  ; 
There  works  the  bee,  no  honey  for  the  drone. 

Garth. 

To  Si'mper.  v.  n.  [from  j-ymbelan,  Sax. 
to  keep  holiday,  Ski7iner.  He  derives 
simmer  from  the  same  word>  and  con- 
firms his  etymology  by  writing  it  simber. 
It  is  perhaps  derived  from  simmer,  as  it 
may  seem  to  imitate  the  dimples  of  wa- 
ter gently  boiiing.]  To  smile ;  gene- 
rally to  smile  foolishly. 

A  made  coui.tenance  about  her  mouth  between 
simpering  and  smiling,  her  head  bowed  somewhat 
dewn,  seemed  to  languish  with  over-much  idleness. 

Sidney. 

I  charge  you,  O  men,  for  the  love  you  bear  to 
women,  as  I  perceive  by  your  simpering  none  of 
you  hate  them,  to  like  as  much  as  pleases  them. 

Shakesp  As  you  like  it. 
Stars  above  simper  and  shine. 
As  having  keys  unto  thy  lore,  while  poor  I  pine. 

Herbert. 

Let  then  the  fair  one  beautifully  cry. 
Or  drest  in  smiles  of  sweet  Cecilia  shine, 
With  simp'ring  angels  palms,  and  harps  divine. 
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Si'mper.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Smile; 
generally  a  foolish  smile. 

The  wit  at  his  elbow  stared  him  in  the  face,  with 
so  bewitching  a  grin,  that  the  whistler  relaxed  his 
fibres  into  a  kind  of  simper,  and  at  length  burst  out 
into  an  open  laugh.  Addison. 

GreatTibbald  nods :  the  proud  Parnassian  sneer 
The  conscious  simper,  and  the  jealous  leer,  ' 
Mix  on  his  look.  Pope's  Dunciad. 

Si'mple.  adj.  [simplex,  Lat.  simple,  Fr.] 

1.  Plain;  artless;  unskilled;  undesigning; 
sincere ;  harmless. 

Were  it  not  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  simpler 
sort  of  men,  these  nice  curiosities  are  not  worthy 
the  labour  which  we  bestow  to  answer  them. 

Hooker. 

They  meet  upon  the  way 
A  simple  husbandman  in  garments  grey. 

Hubberd's  Tale. 
I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
T'  oppose  your  cunning.       Shakesp.  Henry  Vlll. 

O  Etheiinda, 
My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  pair  with  thine. 
Simple  and  plain,  and  fraught  with  artless  tender- 
ness. Rffwe. 
In  simple  manners  all  the  secret  lies ; 
Be  kind  and  virtuous,  you'll  be  blest  and  wise. 

Young., 

2.  Uncompounded  ;  unmingled ;  single ;; 
only  one  ;  plain  ;  not  complicated. 

To  make  the  compound  pass  for  the  rich  metal 
simple,  is  an  adulteration  or  counterfeiting.  Bacon., 

Simple  philosophically  signifies  single,  but  vui-| 
garly  foolish.  Walts.i 

Amorjg  substances,  some  are  called  simple,  some, 
compound,  whether  taken  in  a  philosophical  or 
vulgar  sense.  If  we  take  simple  and  compound  in 
a  vulgar  sense,  then  all  those  are  simple  substances 
wliicn  are  generally  esteemed  uniform  in  their  na- 
tures ;  so  every  herb  is  called  a  simple,  and  every 
metal  a  mineral though  the  chymist  perhaps  luaj 
find  all  his  several  elements  in  each  of  them.  • 

Watts's  Lo^icki 

Let  Newton,  pure  intelligence,  whom  God  | 
To  mortals  lent,  to  trace  his  boundless  works,  J 
From  laws,  sublimely  simple,  speak  thy  fame 
In  all  philosophy.  Thomson's  Summer 

3.  Silly  ;  not  wise  ;  not  cunning. 

The  simple  believeth  every  word  ;  but  the  pru 
dent  man  looketh  well  to  his  going.         Pro»>  xv 

Dick,  simple  odes  too  many  show  ye 
My  servile  complaisance  to  Chloe.  Prim 

Si'mple.  n.  s.  [simple,  Fr.]    A  singi 
ingredient  in  a  medicine  ;  a  drug.    It  i 
popularly  used  for  an  herb. 
Of  simples  in  these  groves  that  grow. 

We'll  learn  the  perfect  skill  ; 
The  nature  of  each  herb  to  know. 
Which  cures,  and  which  can  kill. 

Drayton's  Cynth 
Our  foster  nurse  of  nature  is  repose 
The  which  he  lacks  ;  that  to  provoke  in  him, 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  of  anguish.  Shakesp.  Kin'g  Leai 

He  would  ope  his  leathern  scrip, 
And  shew  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names. 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties. 

Miltor 

What  virtue  is  i«  this  remedy  lies  in  the  nakc' 
simple  itself,  as  it  comes  over  from  the  Indies. 

TmpUi 

-4.round  its  entries  nodding  poppies  grow. 
And  all  cool  simples  that  sweet  rest  bestow  ; 
Night  from  the  plants  their  sleepy  virtue  drains. 
And  passing  sheds  it  on  the  silent  plains.  DrydeT'i, 

Med'cine  is  mine  :  what  herbs  and  simples  gtov! 
In  fields  and  forests,  all  their  pow'rs  I  know.  ' 

Drydei\ 

To  Si'mple.  v.  n.  To  gather  simples. 

As  once  the  foaming  boar  he  chas'd. 
Lascivious  Circe  well  the  youth  survey'd. 
As  simpUng  on  the  flow'ry  hills  he  stray'd.  Garti 

Si'mpleness.  n.  s.  [from  simple.]  Tb 
quality  of  being  simple. 
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I  will  hear  that  play  : 
For  never  any  thing  can  be  amiss, 
When  simpteness  and  duty  tender  it.  Shakesp. 

Such  perfect  elements  may  be  found  in  these 
four  known  bodies  that  we  call  pure  ones ;  for  they 
are  least  compounded,  and  approach  most  to  the 
simpteness  of  the  elements.  Digby. 

Si  mpler,  n.  s.  [from  simple,']  A  sim- 
plist ;  an  herbarist. 

Si'mpless.  n.  s.  [simpksse,  Fr.]  Sim- 
plicity ;  silliness ;  folly.  An  obsolete 
word. 

Their  weeds  been  not  so  nighly  were. 
Such  simplesse  mouglit  thera  sliend. 
They  been  yclad  in  purple  and  pall, 
They  reign  and  rulen  over  aM.Spenser's  Pastorals. 

Si'mpleton.  n.  s.   [from  simple.]  A 

silly  mortal ;  a  trifler ;  a  foolish  fellow, 

A  low  word. 

A  country  farmer  sent  his  man  to  look  after  an 
ox ;  the  simpleton  went  hunting  up  and  down. 

L'  Estrange. 

Those  letters  may  prove  a  discredit,  as  lasting 
as  mercenary  scribblers,  or  curious  simpletons,  cm 
make  it.  Pope. 

SiMPLi'ciTY.   n.   s.   [simplicitas,  Lat. 

simpliciie,  Fr.] 

1.  Plainness ;  artlessness  ;  not  subtilty  ; 
not  cunning  ;  not  deceit. 

The  sweet-minded  Philoclca  was  in  their  degree 
.  of  well-doing,  to  wiiom  the  not  knowing  of  evil 
serveth  for  a  ground  of  virtue,  and  hold  their  in- 
ward powers  in  better  form,  with  an  unspotted 
umplicity^  than  many  who  rather  cunningly  seek 
to  know  what  goodness  is,  than  williofly  take 
unto  themselves  the  foUowhig  of  it.  Sidney. 

They  keep  the  reverend  simplicity  of  ancienter 
times.  Hooker. 

In  low  simplicity, 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance.  _  Shakesp. 

Marquis  Dorset,  a  man  for  his  harmless  simpli- 
city neither  misliked  nor  much  regarded,  was 
created  Duke.  Hay  ward. 

Suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  sate,  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge.  Milton. 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild  ; 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child.  Pope. 

The  native  elegance  and  simplicity  of  her  man- 
ners were  accompanied  with  real  benevolence  of 
heart.  Female  Quixote. 

2.  Plainness  ;  not  subtilty  ;  not  abstruse- 
ness. 

Those  enter  into  farther  speculation  herein, 
which  is  the  itch  of  curiosity,  and  content  not 
themselves  with  the  simplicity  of  that  doctrine, 
within  which  this  church  hath  contained  herself. 

Hammond's  Fandamentals. 

3.  Plainness;  not  finery. 

They  represent  our  poet,  when  he  left  Mantua 
for  Rome,  dressed  in  his  best  habit,  too  fine  for  the 
place  wlience  he  came,  and  yet  retaining  part  of 
its  simplicity.  Dryden. 

4.  Singleness ;  not  composition ;  state  of 
being  uncompounded. 

Mandrakes  atl'ord  a  papaverous  unpleasant 
odour  in  the  leaf  or  apple,  discoverable  in  their 
simplicity  and  mixture.     Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

We  are  led  to  conceive  that  great  machine  of 
the  world  to  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  greater 
simplicity  than  now  it  is,  as  to  conceive  a  watch 
once  in  its  first  and  simple  materials.  Burnet. 

5.  Weakness ;  silliness. 

Many  that  know  what  they  should  Jo,  would 
nevertheless  dissemble  it,  and,  to  excuse  them- 
selves, pretend  ignorance  and  simplicity,  which 
now  they  cainiot.  Hooker. 

How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity, 
and  fools  hate  kaowledge  ?  Prov.  i.  22. 

Si'mplist.  n.  s.  [from  simple.]  One 
skilled  in  simples. 
Vol  II. 
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A  plant  so  unlike  a  rose,  it  hath  been  mistaken 
by  some  good  simplists  for  aniomum. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Si'mply.  adv.  [from  simple.] 

1.  Without  art ;  without  subtlety  ;  plain- 
ly; artlessly. 

Accomplishing  great  things  by  things  deera'd 
weak  ; 

Subverting  worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise 

By  simply  meek.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  Of  itself;  without  addition. 

This  question  about  the  changing  of  laws  con- 
cerneth  only  such  laws  as  are  positive,  and  do 
make  that  now  good  or  evil,  by  being  commanded 
or  forbidden,  which  otherwise  of  itself  were  not 
simply  the  one  or  the  other.  Hooker. 

3.  Merely;  solely. 

Under  man,  no  creature  in  the  world  is  capable 
of  felicity  and  bliss  ;  because  their  chiefest  per- 
fection consisteth  in  that  which  is  best  for  them, 
but  not  in  that  which  is  simply  best,  as  ours  doth. 

Hooker. 

I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall ;  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.  Shakesp. 

To  say  or  to  do  aught  with  memory  and  imita- 
tion, no  purpose  or  respect  should  sooner  move 
us,  than  simply  the  love  of  God  and  of  mankind. 

Milton. 

4.  Foolishly ;  sillily. 

Si'mular.  m.  s.  [from  simulo,  Lat.]  One 
that  counterfeits. 

Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand, 
Thou  perjurer,  thou  simular  oi  virtue. 
That  art  incestuous.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Simula'tion.  n.  s.  [simulation,  Fr.  simu- 
latio,  from  simulo,  Lat.]  That  part  of 
hypocrisy  which  pretends  that  to  be 
which  is  not. 

Simulation  is  a  vice  rising  of  a  natural  falseness, 
or  fearfulness  ;  or  of  a  mind  that  hath  some  main 
faults ;  which,  because  a  man  must  needs  disguise, 
it  maketh  him  practise  simulation.  Bacon. 

For  the  unquestionable  virtues  of  her  person  and 
mind,  he  well  expressed  his  love  in  an  act  and  time 
of  no  simulation  towards  his  end,  bequeathing  her 
all  his  mansion-houses,  and  a  power  to  dibpose  of 
liis  whole  personal  estate.  Wollon. 

For  distinction  sake,  a  deceiving  by  word  is  com- 
monly called  a  lye  ;  and  deceiving  by  actions, 
gestures,  or  behaviour,  is  called  simulation  or 
hypocrisy.  Soutli. 

Simulta'neous.  adj.  [simultanetis,  Lat.] 
Acting  together ;  existing  at  the  same 
time. 

If  the  parts  may  all  change  places  at  the  sanie 
time,  without  any  respect  of  priority  or  posteriority 
to  each  other's  motion,  why  may  not  bullets,  close- 
ly crowded  in  a  box,  move  by  a  like  mutual  and 
simultaneous  exchange  ?  Glanvitle. 

Sin.  71.  s.  [yyn,  Sax.] 

1 .  An  act  against  the  laws  of  God  ;  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  religion. 

It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  s»i, 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath,  Shakesp. 

How  hast  thou  the  heart. 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 
A  sin  absolver,  and  my  friend  profest. 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word  banishment  ? 

,  Shakesp. 

But  those  that  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  .lins. 
Pinch  them.       Shakesp.  Metry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Thou  knowest.  Lord,  that  1  am  pure  from  all 
sin  with  man.  Tob.  iii.  14. 

2.  Habitual  negligence  of  religion. 

Sin,  death,  and  hell,  have  set  their  marks  upon 
him, 

And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him.  Shakesp. 

Dishonest  shame 
Of  nature's  works  :  honour  dishonourable. 
Sin-bred,  how  have  ye  ti;oubled  all  mankind  ! 

Milton. 
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I  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  the  sin-worn  mould. 

Milton. 

Is  there  no  means,  but  that  a  sin-sick  land 
Should  be  let  blood  with  such  a  boisl'rous  hand  ? 

Daniel. 

Vice  or  virtue  chieflv  imply  the  relation  of  our 
actions  to  men  in  this  world  ;  sin  and  holiness 
rather  imply  their  relation  to  God  and  the  other 
world.  Watts' s  Logick. 

Light  from  her  thought,  a  summer's  careless 
robe. 

Fell  each  affection  of  this  sire-worn  globe.  Brooke. 
3.  It  is  used  by  Shakespeare  emphatically 
for  a  man  enornnously  wicked. 

Thy  anibiti<ni, 
'J'hou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham.        Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

To  Sin.  v.  n.  [li-om  the  noun.] 

1.  To  neglect  the  laws  of  religion;  to 
violate  the  laws  of  religion. 

Stand  in  awe  and  si?i  not.  Psalm  iv.  4. 

Many  also  have  perish'd,  err'd,  and  sinned  for 
women.  Esdras. 

He  shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give  liim  life  for  them 
that  sin  not  unto  death.  1  John,  v.  16, 

2.  To  offend  against  right. 

1  am  a  man 

More  sinn'd  against  than  sinning.  Shakesp. 

And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  order,  sins  against  tli'  eternal  cause. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man, 

Since,  adv.  [formed  by  contraction  from 
sithence,  or  sith  thence,  from  j"i^Se, 
Sax.] 

1 .  Because  that. 

Since  the  clearest  discoveries  we  have  of  other 
spirits,  besides  God  and  nur  own  souls,  are  im- 
parted by  revelation,  the  information  of  thera 
should  be  taken  from  thence.  Locke. 
Since  truth  and  constancy  are  vain. 

Since  neither  love,  nor  sense  of  pain. 

Nor  force  of  reason,  can  persuade. 

Then  let  example  be  obey'd.  Granville. 

2.  From  the  time  that. 

Am  not  I  thine  ass,  upon  wliich  thou  hast  rid- 
den ever  since  1  was  thine  unto  this  day?  \ 

Numbers,  xxii.  30. 

He  is  the  most  improved  mind  since  you  saw  him 
that  ever  was.  Pope. 

3.  Ago ;  before  this. 

About  two  j'ears  since,  it  so  fell  out,  that  he  was 
brought  to  a  great  lady's  house.  Sidney. 

Spies  heM  me  in  chace,  (hat  I  was  forc'd  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about;  else  had  I,  Sir, 
Half  an  hour  since,  brought  iny  report. 

Shakesp.  Cariolanus. 

A  law  was  made  no  longer  since  than  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  Henry  the  Eightii.  Davies's  Hist,  of  Irel. 

How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ Hoscommon. 

Since,  preposition.  After;  reckoning 
from  some  time  past  to  the  time  pre- 
sent. 

He  since  the  morning  hour  set  out  from  lieav'n. 

Milton. 

If  such  a  man  arise,  I  have  a  model  by  which  he 
may  build  a  nobler  poem  than  any  extant  since  the 
ancients.  Dryden. 

Since're.  adj.  [sincerus,  Lat.  sincere, 
Fr.] 

\.  Unhm-t ;  uninjured. 

He  tried  a  touch  well  chosen  spear  ; 
Th'  inviolable  body  stood  sincere.  Dryden, 
2.  Pure  ;  unmingled. 

Pardon  my  tears,  'tis  joy  which  bids  them  flow, 
A  joy  which  never  was  sincere  till  now  ; 
That  which  my  conquest  gave  I  could  not  pi'ize. 
Or  'twas  imperfect,  till  I  saw  your  eyes.  Dryden. 

The  pleasures  of  sense,  beasts  taste  sincere  and 
pure  always,  without  mixture  or  allay  ;  without 
being  distracted  in  the  pursuit,  or  disquieted  in  the 
use  of  thera.  Atterbury. 

Animal  substances  differ  from  vegetable,  in  that, 
being  reduced  to  ashes,  they  are  perfectly  insipid, 
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and  in  that  there  is  no  sincere  acid  in  any  animal 
juice.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

In  English  1  would  have  all  Gallicisms  avoided, 
that  our  tongue  may  be  sincere,  and  that  we  may 
keep  to  our  own  language.  Felton  on  the  Classiclts, 
3.  Honest ;  undissembling ;  uncorrupt. 
This  top  proud  fellow, 
Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not,  but 
From  sincere  motions  by  intelligence 
I  do  know  to  be  corrupt.      Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

Nor  troubled  at  these  tidings  from  the  earth, 
Which  your  sincerest  care  could  not  prevent ; 
Foretold  so  lately  what  would  come  to  pass, 
When  first  this  tempter  cross'd  the  gulf  from  hell. 

Milton. 

The  more  sincere  you  are,  the  better  it  vrill  fare 
with  you  at  the  great  day  of  account.  In  the 
mean  while,  give  us  leave  to  be  sincere  too,  in  con- 
demning heartily  what  we  heartily  disapprove. 

Watertand. 

Through  the  want  of  a  sincere  intention  of  pleas- 
ing God  in  all  our  actions,  we  fall  into  such  irre- 
gularities of  life  as,  by  the  ordinary  means  of  grace, 
we  should  have  power  to  avoid.  Law. 
Since'rely.  adv.  [from  sincere.]  Ho- 
nestly ;  without  hypocrisy ;  with  purity 
of  heart. 

The  purer  and  perfecter  our  religion  is,  the 
worthier  effects  it  hath  in  them  who  stedfastly  and 
sincerely  embrace  it.  Hooker. 

That  you  may,  fair  lady. 
Perceive  I  speak  sincerely,  the  king's  majesty 
Does  purpose  honour  to  yuu.  Shakesp.  HenryYlll. 

In  your  whole  reasoning,  keep  your  mind  sin- 
cerely  intent  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Watts's  Logick. 

Since'reness.  Y  n.  s.  [sincerite,  Fr. 
Since'rity.     /     from  sincere.'] 

1 .  Honesty  of  intention ;  purity  of  mind . 

Jesus  Christ  has  purchased  for  us  terms  of  re- 
conciliation, who  will  accept  of  sinccrif  i/ instead  of 
perfection  ;  but  then  this  sinceritxj  implies  our  ho- 
nest endeavours  to  do  our  utmost.  Rogers. 

2.  Freedom  from  hypocrisy. 

In  thy  consort  cease  to  fear  a  foe  ; 
For  thee  she  feels  sincerity  of  woe.  Pope's  Odyssey. 
Si'ndon.  n.  s.  [Lat.j    A  fold ;  a  wrap- 
per. 

There  were  found  a  book  and  a  letter,  both 
written  in  fine  parchment,  and  wrapped  iu  siiidons 
of  linen.  Bacon. 

SI  NE.  n.  s.  [sinus,  Lat.]  A  right  sine,  in 
geometry,  is  a  right  line  drawn  from  one 
end  of  an  arch  perpendicularly  upon  the 
diameter  drawn  from  the  other  end  of 
that  arch ;  or  it  is  half  the  chord  of 
twice  the  arch.  Harris. 

Whatever  inclinations  the  rays  have  to  the  plane 
of  incidence,  tlie  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  of 
every  ray,  considered  apart,  shall  have  to  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  refraction  a  constant  ratio. 

Cheyne's  Philosophical  Principles. 

Si'necure.  n.  s.  [sine  without,  and  cura 
care,  Lat.]  An  office  which  has  reve- 
nue without  any  employment. 

A  sinecure  is  a  benefice  without  cure  of  souls. 

Ayliffe. 

No  simony  nor  sinecure  were  known. 
Nor  would  the  bee  work  honey  for, the  drone. 

Garth. 

SINEW.  H.  s.  [renpe,  Sax.  senewen, 
Dut.] 

1.  A  tendon ;  the  ligament  by  which  the 
joints  are  moved. 

The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews.  Shakesp.  Julius  C(Esar. 

The  rooted  fibres  rose,  and  from  the  wound 
Black  blnody  drops  distill'd  upon  the  ground  : 
Mute  and  amaz'd,  my  hair  with  terror  stood  ; 
Fear  shrunk  ray  sinews,  and  congeal'd  my  blood. 

_  Dryden. 

A  sinew  cracked  seldom  recovers  its  former 
strength.  Locke.  | 
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2.  Applied  to  whatever  gives  strength  or 
comjjactness :  as,  money  is  the  sinews 
of  war. 

Some  other  sinews  there  are,  from  which  that 
overplus  of  strength  in  persuasion  doth  arise. 

Hooker. 

Such  discouraging  of  men  in  the  ways  of  an  ac- 
tive conformity  to  the  church's  rules,  cracks  the 
sinews  of  government ;  for  it  weakens  and  damps 
the  spirits  of  the  obedient.  South. 

In  the  principal  figures  of  a  picture,  the  painter 
is  to  employ  the  sinews  of  his  art ;  for  in  them 
consists  the  principal  beauties  of  his  work. 

Dryden' s  Dufresnoy. 

3.  Muscle  or  nerve. 

The  feeling  pow'r,  which  is  life's  root. 
Through  ev'ry  living  part  itself  doth  shed 

By  sinews,  which  extend  from  head  to  foot ; 
And,  like  a  net,  all  o'er  the  body  spread.  Davies. 

To  Si'new^.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
knit  as  by  sinews.    Not  in  use. 

Ask  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  queen  ; 
So  shall  thou  Anew  both  these  lands  together. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Si'newed.  adj.  [from  sinew.] 

1.  Furnished  with  sinews. 

Strong  sinew'd  was  the  youth,  and  big  of  bone. 

Dryden. 

2.  Strong  ;  firm  ;  vigorous. 

He  will  the  ralher  do  it,  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

Shakesp.  King  John. 

Si'newshrunk.  adj.  [sinew  and  shrunk.] 
A  horse  is  said  to  be  sinewshrunk  when 
he  has  been  over-ridden,  and  so  fa- 
tigued that  he  becomes  gaunt-bellied, 
by  a  stiffness  and  contraction  of  the  two 
sinews  which  are  under  his  belly. 

Farrier's  Dirt. 

Si'newy.  adj.  [from  sinew.] 

1.  Consisting  of  a  sinew  ;  nervous.  The 
nerves  and  sinews  are  in  poetry  often 
confounded,  from  ncrvus,  Latin,  which 
signifies  a  sinew. 

The  sinewy  thread  my  brain  lets  fall 
Through  every  part, 

Can  tie  those  parts,  and  make  me  one  of  all. Donne. 

2,  Strong ;  nervous  ;  vigorous ;  forcible. 

And  for  tliy  vigour. 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yields 
To  sinewy  Ajax.        Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Worthy  fellows,  and  like  to  prove 
Most  sinewy  swordsmen.  Shakesp. 

The  northern  people  are  large,  fair-complexion- 
ed,  strong,  sinewy,  and  courageous. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 
Fainting,  as  he  reach'd  the  shore. 
He  dropt  his  sinewy  arms  :  his  knees  no  more 
Perform'd  their  office.  Pope's  Odyssey, 

Si'nful.  adj.  [sin  and  full.] 

1.  Alien  from  God;  not  holy;  unsanc- 
tified. 

Drive  out  the  sinful  pair. 
From  hallow'd  ground  th'  unholy.  Milton, 

2.  Wicked  ;  not  observant  of  religion ; 
contrary  to  religion.  It  is  used  both  of 
persons  and  things. 

Thrice  happy  man,  said  then  the  father  grave, 
Whose  staggering  steps  thy  steady  hand  doth  lead. 

And  shews  the  way  his  sirful  soul  to  save. 
Who  better  can  the  way  to  heaven  read.  F.  Queen. 

Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinjul  thought. 
Wrought  in  her  so,  that  seeing  me,  she  turn'd. 

Milton. 

The  stoicks  looked  upon  all  passions  as  sinful 
defects  and  irregularities,  as  so  many  deviations 
from  right  reason,  making  passion  to  be  only  ano- 
ther word  for  perturbatioii.  South. 
Si'nfully.  adv.  [from  sinful.]  Wicked- 
ly ;  not  piously ;  not  according  to  the 
ordinance  of  God. 
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All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 
Sifijully  pluck'd,  and  not  a  man  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 

Shakesp.  Richardlll. 

The  humble  and  contented  man  pleases  himself 
iiuiocently  and  easily,  while  the  ambitious  man 
attempts  to  please  others  sirt^'ully  and  difficultly, 
and  perhaps  unsuccessfully  too.  South. 

Si  nfulness,  w.  s.  [from  sinful.]  Alie- 
nation from  God ;  neglect  or  violation 
of  the  duties  of  religion  ;  conti-ariety  to 
religious  goodness. 

1  am  sent 

To  shew  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  offspring  :  good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear  ;  supernal  grace  contending 
VV  ith  sinf  ulness  of  men.  Milton, 
Peevishness,  the  general  fault  of  sick  persons,  is 
equally  to  be  avoided  for  the  folly  and  sirtfulness. 

Wake. 

To  SING.  V.  n.  preterite  I  sang,  or  sung; 
participle  pass.  sung,  [ym-^an.  Sax. 
singia,  Island,  singhen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  form  the  voice  to  melody ;  to  arti- 
culate musically. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing;  - 
To  his  musick  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung,  as  sun  and  showers 
There  had  made  a  lasting  spring. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 
Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep. 
And  some  for  sorrow  sung.  Shakesp.  King  Lear, 
They  rather  had  beheld 
Dissentious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus, 
The  morning  stars  sang  together.  Job. 
Then  shall  tne  trees  of  the  wood  sing  out  at  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  1  Chron.  xvi.  33. 

Their  airy  limbs  in  sports  they  exercise. 
Some  in  heroick  verse  divinely  sing.  Dryden. 

2.  To  utter  sweet  sounds  inarticulately. 
The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come. 

Cant.  ii.  12. 

You  will  sooner  bind  a  bird  from  singing  than 
from  flying.  Bacon. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  birds. 
That  singing  up  to  heaven's  gate  ascend.  Milion. 

And  parrots,  imitating  human  tongue. 
And  singing  birds,  in  silver  cages  hung.Dryd.  Ovid. 

Oh  !  were  I  made,  bv  some  transforming  pow'r 
The  captive  bird  that  sings  within  thy  bow'r. 
Then  might  my  voice  thy  list'ning  ears  employ. 
And  I  those  kisses  he  receives  enjoy.  Pope's  Summ. 

3.  To  make  any  small  or  shrill  noise. 

A  man  may  hear  this  shower sijig  in  the  vi'md.Shak. 
You  leaden  messengers. 
Fly  with  false  aim  ;  pierce  the  still  moving  air. 
That  si'n^s  with  piercing  ;  do  not  touch  my  lord. 

Shakesp. 

We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing.  Shake^. 
O'er  his  head  the  flying  spear 
Sting  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air.  Pope. 

4.  To  tell  in  poetry. 

Bid  her  exalt  her  melancholy  wing, 
And  rais'd  from  earth,  and  sav  d  from  passion,  sing 
Of  human  hope  by  cross  event  destroy'd. 
Of  useless  wealth,  and  greatness  unenjoy'd.  Prior, 

To  Sing.  v.  a. 

1.  To  relate  or  mention  in  poetry.  ; 

All  the  prophets  in  their  age  the  times  ! 
Of  great  Messiah  sing.  Milton.  I 

I  sing  the  man  who  Judah's  sceptre  bore  ] 
In  that  right  hand  which  held  the  crook  before. 

Cowley. ! 

Arms  and  the  man  1  sing.  Dryden  s  ^n.  ' 

Well  might  he  sing  the  day  he  could  not  fear. 
And  paint  die  glories  he  was  sure  to  wear.  Smith. 

2.  To  celebrate ;  to  give  praises  to,  in 
verse. 

The  last,  the  happiest  British  king; 
Whom  thou  shalt  paint  or  I  shall  sing,  Addiwn. 

3.  To  utter  harmonioulsy. 
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Incles,caddisses,cambricksJawns,whjhesWs-4^^  Alone;  ha viiiff  no  companion ;  having 
them  over  as  tliey  were  gods  and  goddesses,  onak.  ■  ,     .       °  '  " 
  ■      s  .    .  -&    .  .               no  assistant. 

Servant  of  God,  we 


']  hey  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirtli,  saving 
Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.  Psalm  cxxxvii.  3. 

How  could  we  to  nis  godhead  sing 
I'orc'd  hallelujah  s  ?  Milton 

To  Singe,  v.  a,  [j-senjan.  Sax.  senghen, 
Dut.]  To  scorch ;  to  burn  slightly  or 
superficially. 

They  bound  the  doctor, 
Whose  beards  they  have  sing'd  off  with  brands  of 
fire.  Shakesp. 
Drake,  in  the  vaunting  stile  of  a  soldier,  would 
call  this  enterprize  the  singing  of  the  king  of 
Spain's  beard.  Bacon. 

That  neither  was  singed  in  the  combustion  of 
Phaeton,  nor  overwhelmed  by  the  inundation  of 
Deucalion.  Brown. 

They  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  iiivnlv'd 
With  stench  and  smoke.      Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

1  singed  the  toes  of  an  ape  throufth  a  burning 
glass,  and  he  never  would  endure  it  after. 

L'Estrange. 
Thus  riding  on  his  curls,  he  seem'd  to  pass 
A  rolling  fire  along,  and  singe  the  grass.  Dryden. 
Singer,  n,  s.  [from  sing.}    One  that 
sings  ;  one  whose  profession  or  business 
is  to  sing. 

His  filching  was  like  an  unskilful  singer,  lie  kept 
not  time.  Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

I  gat  me  men  singers  and  women  singers,  and 
the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men.  hccl.  ii.  8. 

To  the  chief  singer  on  my  stringed  instruments. 

Hub.  iii. 

Cockbirds  amongst  singing  birds  are  ever  the 
better  singers,  because  they  are  more  lively. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 
Thy  heart  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  stone, 
]  might,  like  Orpheus,  with  my  num'rous  moan 
Melt  to  compassion:  now  my  trait'rous  song 
With  thee  conspires  to  do  the  singer  wrong. 

Waller. 

The  birds  know  how  to  chuse  their  fare  ; 
To  peck  this  fruit  they  all  forbear  : 
Those  cheerful  singers  know  not  why 
They  should  make  any  haste  to  die-  Waller. 
The  Grecian  tragedy  was  at  first  nothing  but  a 
chorus  of  singers.  Dryden. 

Si'ngingmaster.  n.  s.  [sing  and  mas- 
ter.']   One  who  teaches  to  sing. 

He  employed  an  itinerant  singingmaster  to  in- 
struct them  rightly  in  the  tunes  of  the  Psalms. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

SINGLE,  adj.  [singulus,  Lat.] 

1.  One ;  not  double ;  not  more  than  one. 
The  words  are  clear  and  easy,  and  their  origi- 
nals are  of  single  signification  without  any  ambi- 
guity. Smith. 

Some  were  single  acts,  thougl*  each  complete  ; 
But  ev'ry  act  stood  ready  to  repeat.  Dryden. 

Then  Theseus  join'd  with  bold  Pirithous  came, 
A  single  concord  in  a  double  name.  Dryden, 

High  Alba, 
A  lonely  desart,  and  an  empty  land, 
Shall  scarce  afford,  for  needful  hours  of  rest, 
A  single  house  to  their  benighted  guest. 

Addison  on  Italy. 
Where  the  poesy  or  oratory  shines,  a  single 
reading  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  mind  that  has 
a  true  taste ;  nor  can  we  make  the  fullest  improve- 
ment of  them  without  proper  reviews. 

Watts  on  the  Mind. 

2.  Particular;  individual. 

As  no  single  man  is  born  with  a  right  of  con- 
trouling  the  opinions  of  all  the  rest,  so  the  world 
has  no  title  to  demand  the  whole  time  of  any 
particular  person.  Pope. 

If  one  singie  word  were  to  express  but  one  simple 
idea,  and  nothing  else,  there  would  be  scarce  any 
mistake.  Watts. 

3.  Not  compounded. 

As  simple  ideas  are  opposed  to  complex,  and 
5-Mgle  ideas  to  compound,  so  propositions  are  dis- 
tmguished  :  the  English  tongue  has  some  advan- 
tage above  the  learned  languages,  which  have  no 
usual  word  to  distinguish  single  from  simple. 

Watts. 


hast  thou  foiiglit 
'J'he  better  fight,  who  single  hast  maintain'd 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause  of  truth. 

Milton. 

His  wisdom  such. 
Three  kingdoms  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms  fear. 
Whilst  single  he  stood  forth.  Denham. 

In  sweet  possession  of  the  fairy  place, 
Single,  and  conscious  to  myself  alone 
Of  pleasures  to  th'  excluded  world  unknown. 

Dryden. 

.  Unmarried. 

Is  the  single  man  therefore  blessed  '  no  :  as  a 
walled  town  is  more  worthier  than  a  village,  so  is 
the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more  honourable 
than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor.  Shakesp. 

Pygmalion 
Abhorr'd  all  womankind,  but  most  a  wife  ; 
So  si'ng/e  chose  to  live,  and  shunn'd  t*  wed. 
Well  pleas'd  to  want  a  consort  of  his  bed.  Dryden. 

6.  Not  complicated ;  not  duplicated. 
To  make  flowers  double,  is  effected  by  often 

removing  them  into  new  earth  ;  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, double  flowers,  by  neglecting  and  not  re- 
moving, prove  single.        Bacon's  Natural  History. 

7.  Pure ;  uncorrupt ;  not  double-minded ; 
simple.    A  scriptural  sense. 

The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  :  if  thine  eye 
he  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light. 

Matt.  vi.  22. 

8.  That  in  which  one  is  opposed  to  one. 

He,  when  bis  country,  threaten'd  with  alarms. 
Shall  more  than  once  the  Punick  bands  affright. 
Shall  kill  the  Gaulish  king  in  single  fight. 

Dryden's  Mneid. 

To  Si'ngle.  V.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1 .  To  chuse  out  from  among  others. 
I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about. 

And  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
Every  man  may  have  a  peculiar  favour,  whicli, 
although  not  perceptible  unto  man,  is  yet  sensible 
unto  dogs,  who  hereby  can  single  out  their  master 
in  the  dark.  Bacon. 

Dost  thou  already  single  me  ?  I  thought 
Gyves  and  the  mill  had  tam'd  thee.  Milton's  Agonis. 

Beghi,  avispicious  boy,  to  cast  about 
Thy  infant  eyes,  and  with  a  smile  thy  mother 
single  out.  Dryden. 
Single  the  lowliest  of  the  am'rous  youth  ; 
Ask  for  his  vows,  but  hope  not  for  his  truth.  Prior. 

2.  To  sequester ;  to  withdraw. 
Yea  simply,  saith  Basil,  and  universally,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  works  of  nature,  or  of  voluntar3' 
choice,  I  see  not  any  thing  done  as  it  should  be,  if 
it  be  wrought  by  an  agent  singling  itself  from  con- 
sorts. Hooker. 

3.  To  take  alone. 

Many  men  there  are,  than  whom  nothing  is  more 
commendable  when  they  are  singled ;  and  yet,  in 
society  with  others,  none  less  fit  to  answer  the  du- 
ties which  are  looked  for  at  their  hands.  Hooker. 

4.  To  separate. 

Hardly  they  herd,  which  by  good  hunters 
singled  are.  Sidney. 

Si'ngleness.  n.  s.  [from  single.]  Sim- 
plicity ;  sincerity  ;  honest  plainness. 

It  is  not  the  deepness  of  their  knowledge,  but 
the  singleness  of  their  belief,  which  God  accepteth. 

Hooker. 

Men  roust  be  obliged  to  go  through  their  busi- 
ness with  singlejiess  of  heart.  Law. 

Si'ngly.  adv.  [from  single.] 

1.  Individually  ;  particularly. 

If  the  injured  person  be  not  righted,  every  one 
of  them  is  wholly  guilty  of  the  injustice,  and 
therefore  bound  to  restitution  singly  and  entirely. 

Taylor's  Rme  of  Living  Holy. 
They  tend  to  the  perfection  of  human  nature, 
and  to  make  men  singly  and  personally  good,  or 
tend  to  the  happiness  of  society. 

Tillotson's  Sermons. 

2.  Only  ;  by  himself. 
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Look  thee,  'tis  so  ;  thou  singly  honest  mari. 
Here  take  :  the  gods  out  of  my  misery 
Hiive  sent  thee  treasure.  Shakesp.  Timon  of  Athens. 

3.  Without  partners  or  associates. 

Belinda 

Burns  to  encounter  two  advent'rous  knigl.ts. 

At  ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom.  Pope. 

4.  Honestly  ;  simply ;  sincerely. 

SI  NGULAR,  adj.  [singulier,  Fr.  singu- 
laris,  Lat,] 

1.  Single;  not  complex  ;  not  compound. 
That  idea  which  represents  one  particular  de- 
terminate thing,  is  called  a  singular  idea,  whether 
simple,  complex,  «r  compound.  Wat;. 

2.  [In  grammar.]  Expressing  only  one ; 
not  plural. 

If  St.  Paul's  speaking  of  himself  in  the  first  per- 
son singular  has  so  various  meanings,  his  use  of 
the  first  person  plural  has  a  greater  latitude.  Locke. 

3.  Particular ;  unexampled. 

So  singular  a  sadness 
Must  have  a  cause  as  strange  as  the  effect. 

Denham's  Sophy. 

Doubtless,  if  you  are  innocent,  your  case  is  ex- 
tremely hard,  yet  it  is  not  singular.  Female  Quiiote. 

4.  Having  something  not  common  to 
others.  It  is  commonly  used  in  a  sense 
of  disapprobation,  whether  applied  to 
persons  or  things. 

His  zeal 

None  seconded,  as  singular  and  rash.  Milton. 

It  is  very  commendable  to  be  singular  in  any  ex- 
cellency, and  religion  ic  the  greatest  excellency  ; 
to  be  singular  in  any  thing  that  is  wise  and  worthy, 
is  not  a  disparagement,  but  a  praise.  Tillotson. 

5.  Alone  ;  that  of  which  there  is  but  one. 
These  busts  of  the  emperors  and  empresses  are 

all  very  scarce,  and  some  of  them  almost  singular 
in  their  kind.  Addison. 

Singula'rity.  n.  s.  [singularite,  Fr. 
from  singular.] 

1 .  Some  character  or  quality  by  which  one 
is  distinguished  from  all,  or  from  most 
others. 

Pliny  addeth  this  singularity  to  that  soil,  that 
the  second  year  the  very  falling  down  of  the  seeds 
yieldeth  corn.  Raleigh. 

2.  Any  thing  remarkable ;  a  curiosity ; 
uncommon  character  or  form. 

Your  gallery 
Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  muchcontent 
In  many  singidarities  ;  but  we  saw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon, 
The  statue  of  her  mother.    Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

I  took  notice  of  this  little  figure  for  the  singula- 
rity of  the  instrument :  it  is  not  unlike  a  violin. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

3.  Particular  privilege  or  prerogative. 

St  Gregory,  being  himself  a  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  writing  against  the  title  of  universal  bishop, 
saith  thus  :  None  of  all  my  predecessors  ever  con- 
sented to  use  this  ungodly  title ;  no  bishop  of  Rome 
ever  took  upon  him  this  name  of  singidarity. Hooker. 

Catholicism,  which  is  here  attributed  unto  the 
church,  must  be  understood  in  opposition  to  the 
legal  singularity  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Pearson. 

4.  Character  or  manners  different  from 
those  of  others. 

The  spirit  of  singularity  in  a  few  ought  to  give 
place  to  publick  judgment.  Hooker. 

Though,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  world, 
it  be  singular  for  men  thoroughly  to  live  up  to  the 
principles  of  their  religion,  yet  singularity  in  this 
matter  is  a  singular  commendation  of  it. 

Tillotson's  Sermons. 

Singularity  in  sin  puts  it  out  of  fashion,  since  to 
be  alone  in  any  practice  seems  to  make  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  against  it  ;  but  the  concurrence 
of  others  is  a  tacit  approbation  of  that  in  which 
they  concur.  Souh. 

To  Si'ngularize.  v.  a.  [se singular iser, 

Fr.  from  singular.]    To  make  single. 
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Si'ngularly.  adv.  [from  singular.] 
Particularly  ;  in  a  manner  not  common 
to  others. 

\  Solitude  and  singularity  can  neither  daunt  nor 
disgrace  him,  unless  we  could  suppose  it  a  disgrace 
to  be  singularly  good.  Hoiith. 

Si'ngult.  n.  s.  [singultus,  Lat.]    A  sigh. 

Spenser. 

Si'nister.  adj.  [ylnister,  Lat.] 

1 .  Being  on  the  left  hand ;  left ;  not  right ; 
not  dexter.  It  seems  to  be  used  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  at  least 
in  the  primitive,  and  on  the  first  in  the 
figurative  sense. 

My  mother's  hlood 
Huns  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
.  Bounds  ill  my  sire's.  Stiakesp.  TroikisandCressida. 
Captain  Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem 
of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek. 

Shakesp.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 
But  a  rib, 

Crooked  by  nature,  bent,  as  now  appears, 
Mure  to  the  part  sinister  from  me  ilrawn.  Milton. 

The  spleen  is  unjustly  introduced  to  invigorate 
the  siymtcr  side,  which,  being  dilated,  would  rather 
infirm  and  debilitate  it;     Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball. 
He  plac'd  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale.  Dryden. 

2.  Bad  ;  perverse  ;  corrupt  ;  deviating 
from  honesty ;  unfair. 

Is  it  so  strange  a  matter  to  find  a  good  thing 
furthered  by  ill  men  of  a  sinister  intent  and  pur- 
pose, whose  forwardness  is  not  therefore  a  bridle 
to  such  as  favour  the  same  cause  with  a  better 
and  sincere  meaning?  Hooker. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  was  soon  after  by  siniser 
means  made  clean  away.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

When  are  there  more  unworthj'  men  chosen  to 
offices,  when  is  there  more  strife  and  contention 
about  elections,  or  when  do  partial  and  sinister 
affections  more  utter  themselves,  than  when  an 
electii-i  is  committed  to  many?  Whilgifte. 

He  professes  to  have  received  no  sinister  measure 
from  his  judge,  but  most  \villin<;l^  humbles  him- 
self to  the  determination  of  justice. 

Shakesp.  Mearurefor  Meusure. 

Those  raay  be  accounted  the  left  hands  of 
'  courts  ;  persons  that  are  full  of  nimble  and  siiiister 
tricks  and  shifts,  whereby  they  pervert  the  plain 
courses  of  courts,  and  bring  justice  into  oblique 
lines  and  labyrinths.  Bacon's  Essays. 

The  just  person  has  given  the  world  an  assur- 
ance, by  the  constant  tenor  of  his  practice,  that  he 
makes  a  conscience  of  his  ways,  and  that  he  scorns 
to  undermine  another's  interest  by  any  sitiister  or 
inferior  arts.  South, 

3.  [Sinistre,  Fr.]  Unlucky;  inauspici- 
ous. The  accent  is  here  on  the  second 
syllable. 

Tempt  it  again  ;  that  is  thy  act,  or  none  : 
What  all  the  several  ills  that  visit  eartli. 
Brought  fiirtji  by  night  with  a  sinister  birth, 
Plagues,  fannne,  fire,  C(mld  not  reach  unto, 
The  swords,  nor  surfeits,  let  thy  f'jry  do.  B.  Jonson. 

SI'NISTROUS.  adj.  [sinister,  Lat.]  Ab- 
surd ;  perverse ;  wrong-headed  :  in 
French  gauche. 

A  knave  or  fool  can  do  no  harm,  even  by  the 
most  sinistrons  and  absurd  choice.  Bentley. 
Si'nistrously.  adv.  [from  sinistrous.] 

1.  With  a  tendency  to  the  left. 

Many  in  their  infancy  are  sinistrously  disposed, 
and  divers  continue  all  their  life  left-handed,  and 
have  but  weak  and  imperfect  use  of  the  right. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Perversely;  absurdly. 

To  SINK.  V.  n.  pret.  /  sunk,  anciently 
sarik ;  part,  sunk  or  sunken,  [j-encan. 
Sax.  senken,  Germ.] 

1.  To  fall  down  through  any  medium ; 
not  to  swim ;  to  go  to  the  bottom. 
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As  rich  with  prize. 
As  is  tlie  oozy  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 
In  with  tiie  river  sunk,  and  with  it  rose 
Satan,  involv'd  in  rising  nlist ;  then  sought 
Where  to  lie  hid.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

He  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 

MiUun. 

The  pirate  sinks  with  his  ill-gotten  gains. 
And  nothing  to  another's  use  remains.  Dryden. 

Supposing  several  in  a  tempest  v/ill  rather  perish 
than  work,  would  it  not  be  madness  in  the  rest  to 
chuse  to  sm/c  together,  rather  than  do  more  than 
their  share  ?  Addison  on  the  War, 

2.  To  fall  gradually. 

The  arrow  went  out  at  liis  lieart,  and  he  sunk 
down  in  his  chariot.  2  Kings,  i.x.  24. 

3.  To  enter  or  penetrate  into  any  body. 

David  took  a  stone  and  slang  it,  and  smote  the 
Philistine,  that  the  stone  sunk  into  his  forehead. 

1  Sam.  xvii.  49. 

1.  To  lose  height ;  to  fall  to  a  level. 

In  vain  has  nature  form'd 
Mountains  and  oceans  to  oppose  his  passage  ; 
He  bounds  o'er  all,  victorious  in  his  march. 
The  Alps  and  Pyreneans  sink  before  him. 

Addison's  Cato, 
5.  To  lose  or  want  prominence. 

What  were  his  marks? — A  lean  cheek,  a  blue 
eye  and  sunkeit.  Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

Deep  dinted  wrinkles  on  her  cheeks  she  draws  ; 
Sunk  are  her  eyes,  and  toothless  are  her  jaws. 

Drydejt. 

G,  To  be  overwhelmed  or  depressed. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke  ; 
It  weeps,  it  bkcds,  and  each  new  day  a  cash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds.        Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

They  ariaign'd  shall  sink 
Beneath  thy  sentence.  Milton. 
But  if  you  tlws  auibitious  pray'r  deny, 
Then  let  me  sink  beneath  proud  Arcite's  arms ; 
And,  I  once  dead,  let  him  possess  her  charms. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  be  received  ;  to  be  impi-essed. 

Let  these  sayings  sink  down  unto  your  ears. 

Luke,  ix.  44. 

Truth  never  sinks  into  these  meri's  minds,  nor 
gives  any  tincture  to  them.  Locke. 

8.  To  decline ;  to  decrease  ;  to  decay. 
Then  diiwn  the  precipice  of  time  it  goes. 

And  si)iks  in  minutes  which  in  ages  rose.  Dryden. 

This  repuliiick  has  been,  much  more  powerful 
than  it  is  at  present,  as  it  is  still  likelier  to  sink 
than  increase  in  its  dominions.     Addison  on  Italy. 

Let  not  the  fire  sink  or  slacken,  but  increase. 

Mortimer. 

9.  To  fall  into  rest  or  indolence. 

Wouldst  thou  liave  me  sink  away 
In  pleasing  dreams,  and  lose  myself  in  love, 
When  every  moment  Cato's  life's  at  state  ? 

Addiion's  Cato. 

10.  To  fall  into  any  state  worse  than  the 
former ;  to  tend  to  ruin. 

Nor  nrg'd  the  labours  of  my  lord  in  vain, 
A  sinking  empire  longer  to  sustain.       Dryi.  JEn. 

To  Sink.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  put  under  water ;  to  disable  from 
swimminrj  or  floating, 

A  small  fleet  of  English  made  an  hostile  inva- 
sion or  incursion  upon  their  havens  and  roads,  and 
fired,  sunk,  and  carried  away  ten  thousand  ton  of 
tlieir  great  shipping.  Bacon. 

2.  To  delve  ;  to  make  by  delving. 

At  Saga  in  Germany  they  dig  up  iron  in  the 
fields  by  sinking  ditches  two  feet  deep,  and  in  tlie 
space  often  years  the  ditches  are  digged  again  for 
iron  since  produced.  Boyle. 

Near  Geneva  are  quarries  of  freestone,  that  run 
under  the  lake :  v^heri  the  water  is  at  lowest,  they 
make  within  the  borders  of  it  a  little  square,  in- 
closed within  f<jur  walls  :  in  this  square  they  sink 
a  pit,  and  dig  for  freestone.  Addison. 

3.  To  depress ;  to  degrade. 
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A  mighty  king  1  am,  an  earthly  god  ; 
1  raise  or  sink,  imprison,  or  set  free  ; 
And  life  or  death  depends  on  my  decree.  Prior. 

Trifling  painters  or  sculptors  bestow  infinite 
pains  upon  the  most  insignificant  parts  of  a  figure, 
till  they  sink  the  grandeur  of  the  whole. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Homer. 
4.  To  plunge  into  destruction. 

Heav'n  bear  witness. 
And,  if  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me, 
Ev'n  as  the  ax  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithful.  Shalesp, 
f>.  To  make  to  fall. 

These  are  so  far  from  raising  mountains,  that 
they  overturn  and  fiing  down  some  before  stand- 
ing, and  undermine  others,  sinking  them  into  the 
abyss.  Woodward, 

G.  To  bring  low ;  to  diminish  in  quantity. 

When  on  the  banks  of  an  unlook'd-for  stream. 
You  sunk  the  river  with  repeated  draughts. 
Who  was  the  last  in  all  your  host  that  thirsted  ? 

Addison, 

7.  To  crush ;  to  overbear ;  to  depress. 

That  Hector  was  in  certainty  of  death,  and  de- 
pressed with  the  conscience  of  an  ill  cause  :  if  you 
will  not  grant  the  first  of  these  will  sink  the  spirit  of 
a  hero,  you'll  at  least  allow  the  second  may.  Pope. 

8.  To  diminish ;  to  degrade. 

They  catch  at  all  opportunities  of  ruining  our 
trade,  and  sinking  the  figure  whicti  we  make. 

Addison  on  the  War. 

I  mean  not  that  we  should  sink  our  figure  out  of 
covetousness  ;  and  deny  ourselves  the  proper  con- 
veniences of  our  station,  only  that  we  may  lay  up 
a  superfluous  treasure.  RogeT$. 

9.  To  make  to  decline. 

Thy  cruel  and  unnatural  lust  of  power 
Has  sunk  thy  father  more  than  all  his  years, 
And  made  him  wither  in  a  green  old  age.  Rowe, 

To  labour  for  a  sunk  corrupted  state.  Lyttleton, 

1 0.  To  suppress ;  to  conceal ;  to  intervert. 

If  sent  with  ready  money  to  buy  any  thing,  and 
you  happen  to  be  out  of  pocket,  smft  the  money,  and 
take  up  the  goods  on  account.  Swift's  Rules  to  Serv, 

Sink.  n.  s.  [ymc,  Sax.] 

1.  A  drain  ;  a  jakes. 

Sheuld  by  the  cormorant  belly  be  restrain'd. 
Who  is  the  sink  o'  th'  body.     Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Bad  humours  gather  to  a  bile  ;  or,  as  divers 
kennels  flow  to  one  sink,  so  in  short  time  their 
numbers  increased.  Hayward. 

Gather  more  filth  than  any  sinfe  in  town. 

Granville. 

Returning  home  at  niglit,  you'll  find  the  sink 
Strike  your  ofTended  sense  with  double  stink.Swift, 

2.  Any  place  where  corruption  is  ga- 
thered. 

What  sink  of  monsters,  wretches  of  lost  minds, 
Mad  after  change,  and  desperate  in  their  states, 
Wearied  and  gaTl'd  with  their  necessities. 
Durst  have  thought  it  ?         Ben  Jonson's  Cataline, 

Our  soul,  whose  country's  heav'n,  and  God  her 
father. 

Into  this  world,  corruption's  sink,  is  sent  ; 

Yet  so  much  in  her  travail  she  doth  gather, 
That  she  returns  homo  wiser  than  she  went.  Dome, 

Si'nless.  adj.  [from  sin.]    Exempt  from 
sin. 

Led  on, yet  smZcss,  with  desire  to  know 
What  nearer  might  concern  him.  Milton, 

At  that  tasted  fruit 
The  sun,  as  from  Thyestean  banquet,  turn'd 
His  course  intended  ;  else  how  had  the  world 
Inhabited,  though  sinless,  more  than  now 
Avoided  pinching  cold,  and  scorching  heat? 

Milton. 

Infernal  ghosts  and  hellish  furies  round 
Environ'd  thee  ;  some  howl'd,  some  yell'd,  some 
shriek'd. 

Some  bent  at  thee  their  fiery  darts,  while  thou 
Sat'st  una|)pal'd  in  calm  and  sinless  peace.  Milton, 

No  thoughts  like  mine  his  sinless  soul  profane. 
Observant  of  the  right.  Dryden's  Ovid. 

Did  God,  indeed,  insist  on  a  sinless  and  uner- 
ring observance  of  all  this  multiplicity  of  duties; 
Imd  the  Christian  dispensation  provided  no  remedy 
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for  our  lapses,  we  might  cry  out  with  Balaam, 
Alas  !  who  should  live,  if  God  did  this  ?  Rogers. 

Si'nlessness.  n.  s.  [from  sinless,]  Ex- 
emption from  sin. 

We  may  the  less  admire  at  his  gracious  conde- 
scensions to  those,  the  sinlessnessof  whose  condition 
will  keep  them  from  turning  his  vouchsafements 
into  any  thing  but  occasions  of  joy  and  gratitude. 

Boyle's  Serapliick  Love. 
Si'nner.  n.  s.  [from  sin.] 
I.  One  at  enmity  with  God ;  one  not 
truly  or  religiously  good. 
(  Let  the  boldest  sinner  take  this  one  consideration 
along  with  him,  when  he  is  going  to  sin,  that  whe- 
ther the  sin  lie  is  about  to  act  ever  comes  tu  be  par- 
doned orno,  yet,as  soon  as  it  is  acted, it  quite  turns 
the  balance,  puts  his  salvation  upon  the  venture, 
and  makes  it  ten  to  one  odds  against  him.  South. 

Never  consider  yourselves  as  persons  that  are  to 
be  seen,  admired,  and  courted  by  men  ;  but  as 
poor  sinners,  that  are  to  save  yourselves  from  tlie 
vanities  and  follies  of  a  miserable  world,  by  humi- 
lity, devotion,  and  self-denial.  Law. 
I.  An  offender;  a  crmtiinal. 

Here 's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner, 
honest  water,  which  never  left  man  i'  th'  mire. 

,  Shakesp.  Timon. 
Over  the  guilty  then  tlie  fury  shakes 
The  sounding  wiiip,  and  brandishes  her  snakes, 
And  the  pale  siniier  witli  her  sisters  takes.  Dryden. 

Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go,* 
Wliere  flames  refin'd  in  breasts  serapliick  glow. 

Pope. 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  saint  it. 
If  folly  grows  romantick,  I  must  paint  it.  Pope. 
SINO  FFERING,  n.  s,  [sin  and  offering.] 
An  expiation  or  sacrifice  for  sin. 

The  flesh  of  the  bullock  shalt  thou  burn  without 
the  camp  :  it  is  a  sinoffering.  Ex.  xxix.  l-i, 

si'noper  or  Sinople.  n.  s.  [terra  pontica, 
Lat.]    A  species  of  earth  ;  ruddle. 

Ainsworth. 

roSrNU.\TE.  V.  a.  [sinuo,  Lat.]  To 
bend  in  and  out. 

Another  was  very  perfect,  somewhat  less  with 
ttie  margin,  and  more  sinuated.  Woodward  on  Fossils. 

sinua'tion.  n.  s.  [from  sinuale.]  A 
bending  in  and  out. 
The  human  brain  is,  in  proportion  to  tlie  body, 

'much  larger  than  the  brains  of  brutes,  in  propor- 
tion to  tiieir  bodies,  and  fuller  of  anfractus,  or 
iinuatinns.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

JiNUO'siTY.  n.  s.  [from  sinuous.]  The 

quality  of  being  sinuous, 
Si'nuods.  adj.  [simieiix,  Fr.  from  sinus, 
Lat.]    Bending  in  and  out. 

Try  with  what  disadvantage  the  voice  will  be 
carried  in  an  horn,  which  is  a  line  arched  ;  or  in 
a  trumpet,  whicli  is  a  line  retorted  ;  or  in  some 
pipe  that  were  sinuous.  Bacon. 

These,  as  a  line,  their  long  dimension  drew, 
Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
In  the  dissections  of  horses,  in  the  concave  or 
sinuotis  part  of  the  liver,  whereat  the  gall  is  usually 
seated  in  quadrupeds,  I  discover  an  hollow,  long, 
membranous  substance.  Brown. 

Sims.  n.  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  A  bay  of  the  sea ;  an  opening  of  the  land. 

Plato  supposeth  his  Atlantis  to  have  sunk  all 
iuto  the  sea  :  whether  that  be  true  or  no,  I  do  not 
think  it  impossible  tliat  some  arms  of  the  sea,  or 
sinuses,  might  have  had  such  an  original. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Any  fold  or  opening. 

To  SIP.  V.  a.  [j-ipan,  Sax.  sippen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  drink  by  small  draughts;  to  take,  at 

one  apposition  of  the  cup  to  the  mouth, 

no  mors  than  the  mouth  will  contain. 

Soft  yielding  minds  tu  water  glide  away, 
And  sip  with  nymplis  tiieir  elemental  tea.  Pope, 

2.  To  drink  in  small  quantities. 
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Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage  ; 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell. 
Where  1  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  ev'ry  star  that  heav'n  doth  shew. 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew.  Milton. 
3.  To  drink  out  of. 

The  winged  nation  o'er  the  forest  flies  : 
Then  stooping  on  the  meads  and  leafy  bow'rs, 
They  skim  the  floods, and  sip  the  purple  flow'rs.  Dri/. 
To  Sip.  v.  n.    To  drink  a  small  quantity. 
She  rais'd  it  to  her  mouth  with  sober  grace  ; 
Then  sipping,  ofFer'd  to  the  next.  Dryden  s  JEneid. 
Sip.  72.*.  [from  the  verb.]  A  small  draught; 
as  much  as  the  mouth  will  hold. 

Her  face  o'  fire 
With  labour,  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it 
She  would  to  each  one  sip.  Shakesp.  Il^inter's  Tale. 

One  sip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight, 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.  Milton. 
Si'PHON.  n.  s,  [cri'ipov;  sipho,  Lat.  siphon, 
Fr.]    A  pipe  through  which  liquors  are 
conveyed. 

Beneath  th'  incessant  weeping  of  these  drains 
I  see  the  rocky  siphons  stretch'd  immense. 
The  mighty  reservoirs  of  harden'd  chalk. 
Of  stiff  compacted  clay.  Thomson's  Autumn. 

Si'ppER.  n.  s.  [from  sip.]    One  that  sips. 
Si'ppet.  n.  s.  [sop,  sip,  sippet.]    A  small 
sop. 

Sir.  n.  s.  [sire,  Fr,  seignior,  Ital.  senor, 
Span,  senior,  Lat.] 

1.  The  word  of  respect  in  compellation. 

Speak  on,  sir, 
I  dare  your  worst  objections  :  if  1  blush, 
It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners. Sftafe.  If.  VIII. 

But,  sirs,  be  sudden  in  the  execution  ; 
Withal  obdurate  ;  do  not  let  him  plead. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

Sir  king. 

This  man  is  better  than  the  man  he  slew.  Shakesp. 

At  a  banquet  the  ambassador  desired  the  wise 
men  to  deliver  every  one  of  them  some  sentence  or 
parable,  that  he  might  report  to  his  king,  which 
they  did  :  only  one  was  silent,  which  the  ambas- 
sador perceiving,  said  to  him.  Sir,  let  it  not  dis- 
|:lease  you  ;  why  do  not  you  say  somewhat  that 
1  may  report.'  He  answered,  Report  to  your 
lord,  that  there  are  that  can  hold  their  peace. 

Bacoris  Apophthegms. 

2.  The  title  of  a  knight  or  baronet.  This 
word  was  anciently  so  much  held  essen- 
tial, that  the  Jews  in  their  addresses 
expressed  it  in  Hebrew  characters. 

Sir  Horace  Vere,  his  brother,  was  the  principal 
in  the  active  part.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

The  court  forsakes  him,  and  sir  Balaam  hangs. 

Pope. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  man. 

I  have  adventur'd  ^ 
To  try  your  taking  of  a  false  report,  which  hath 
Hoiiour'd  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment, 
In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare   Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

4.  A  title  given  to  the  loin  of  beef,  which 
one  of  our  kings  knighted  in  a  fit  of  good 
humour. 

He  lost  his  roast-beef  stomach,  not  being  able  to 
touch  a  sir-loin  which  was  served  up.  Addison. 

And  the  strong  table  groans 
Beneath  the  smoaking  sir-loin,  stretch'd  immense 
From  side  to  side.  Thomson  s  Autumn. 

It  would  be  ridiculous,  indeed,  if  a  spit,  which 
is  strong  enough  to  turn  a  sir-lohi  of  beef,  should 
not  be  able  to  turn  a  lark.  Swift. 

Sire.  n.  s.  [sire,  Fr.  senior,  Lat.] 
1.  A  father.    Used  in  poetry. 

He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  kijig, 
And  raise  his  issue  like  a  loving  sire.  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 

A  virgin  is  his  mother,  but  his  sire 
The  pow'r  of  the  most  High.     Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

And  now  1  leave  the  true  and  just  supports 
Of  legal  princes  and  of  honest  courts. 
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I     Whose  sires,  great  part'ners  in  my  father's  cares. 
Saluted  theh-young  king  at  Hebron  crown'd.Prtor 
Whether  his  hoary  sire  he  spies, 
While  thousand  grateful  thoughts  arise. 
Or  meets  his  spouse's  fonder  eye. 

Pope's  Chorus  to  Brutus. 

2.  It  is  used  in  common  speech  of  beasts:  as, 
the  horse  had  a  good  sire,  but  a  bad  clam, 

3.  It  is  used  in  composition :  as,  grand- 
sire,  great-grand-siVe. 

To  Sire.  v.  a.    To  beget;  to  produce. 

Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire 
the  base.  Shakesp, 
Si'ren.  n.  s.  [Lat.]    A  goddess  who  en- 
ticed men  by  singing,  and  devoured 
them  ;  any  mischievous  enticer. 

Oh  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note, 
To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears  : 
Sing,  siren,  to  thyself,  and  I  will  dote  ; 
Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hair. 
And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  lie.  Shakesp. 

Siri'asis.  n.  s.  [oi^ixo-t;.]  An  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  and  its  membrane, 
through  an  excessive  heat  of  the  sun. 

Diet. 

SrmUS.  n.  s.  [Lat.]    The  dogstar. 
SiRo'cco.  n.  s.  [Italian;  syius  venius, 
Lat.]    The  south-east  or  Syrian  wind. 

Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds, 
Eurus  and  Zephyr,  witli  their  laternal  noise. 
Sirocco  and  Libecchio..  Milton. 

Sirrah,  n.  s.  [sir,  ha!  Minshew.]  A 
compellation  of  reproach  and  insult. 

Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell  ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions  :  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon  trim  it  handsomely. 

Shakesp.  Tempest. 
5i')Ta/!,  There's  no  room  for  faith,  trotli,  or 
honesty  in  this  bosom  of  thine.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

It  runs  in  the  blood  of  your  whole  race,  sirrah, 
to  hate  our  family.  L' Estrange. 

Guess  how  the  goddess  greets  her  son. 
Come  hither,  sirrah  ;  no,  begone.  Prior. 
Si'rop.  )   n.  s.  [Arabick.]    The  juice  of 
Si'rup.  j     vegetables  boiled  with  stigar. 
Siiall  I,  whose  ears  her  mournful  words  did  seize, 
Her  words  in  sirup  laid  of  sweetest  breath, 
Relent.  Sidney. 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandraeora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  med'cine  thee  to  that  sweep  sleep. 
Which  thou  owed'st  yesterday.   Shakes]).  Othello. 

And  first,  behold  this  cordial  julap  here. 
That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bnunds. 
With  spirits  of  balm,  and  fragrant  strops  mixt.Milt. 

Those  expressed  juices  contain  the  true  essential 
salt  of  the  plant  ;  for  if  they  be  boiled  into  the 
consistence  of  a  sirup,  and  set  in  a  cool  place,  the 
essential  salt  of  the  plant  will  shoot  upon  the  sides 
of  the  vessels.  Arbuthnot, 

Si'rupep.  adj.  [from  sirup.]    Sweet,  like 
sirup  ;  bedewed  with  sweets. 
Yet  when  there  haps  a  honey  fall. 
We'll  lick  the  syrup  leaves  : 
And  tell  the  bees  that  theirs  is  gall.  Drayton. 

Si  RUPY.  adj.  [from  sirup.]  Resembling 
sirup. 

Apples  are  of  a  .^irupy  tenacious  nature.  Mm'ti.Ti. 
SiSE.  n.  s.  [contracted  from  assize.] 
You  said,  if  I  return'd  next  size  in  Lent, 
I  should  be  in  remitter  of  your  grace.  Donne. 
Si'sKlN.  n.  s.  [chloris,  Lat.]    A  bird ;  a 

greenfinch. 
Si'ster.  n.  s.  [j-peo]ftep.  Sax.  zusfer, 
Dut.] 

I.  A  woiTian  born  of  the  same  parents; 
correlative  to  brother. 

Her  Sister  began  to  scold.Shak.Taming  of  the  Shrcic. 
I  have  said  to  corruption,  thou  art  my  father :  to 
the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister. 

Job,  xvii.  14. 
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2.  Woman  of  the  same  faith  ;  a  christian 
one  of  the  same  nature ;  human  being 

If  a  brother  iir  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of 
food,  and  you  say  niito  tbeiii,  Depart  in  peace,  be 
you  warmed  and  filled  ;  nofwitlistanding,  you  give 
them  not  tliose  thinss  whicli  are  needful  to  tl 
body  ;  what  doth  it  profit?  James,  ii.  15, 

3.  A  female  of  the  same  kind. 

He  chid  the  sisters, 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him.    Shakesp.  Macbeth 

4.  One  of  the  same  kind;  one  of  the  same 
condition. 

The  women,  who  would  rather  wrest  the  laws 
Than  let  a  sister-plaintiff  lose  the  cause, 
As  judges  on  the  bench  more  gracious  are. 
And  more  attent  to  brothers  of  the  bar. 
Cried,  one  and  all,  the  suppliant  should  have  right 
And  to  the  graiidame  hag  adjudg'd  the  knight. 

Dryden, 

There  grew  two  olives,  closest  of  the  grove. 
With  roots  entwin'd,  and  branches  interwove  : 
Alike  their  leaves,  but  not  alike  they  smil'd 
With  sister-fruits :  one  fertile,  one  was  wild.  Pope. 
Si'sTER  in  Lam.  n,  s.    A  husband  or 
wife's  sister. 

Thy  sitter  in  law  is  gone  back  unto  her  people 
return  thou  after  thy  sister  in  law.        Ruth,  i.  t5, 
Si'sTERHOOD.  n.  s.  [from  sister."] 

1.  The  office  or  duty  of  a  sister. 

She  abhorr'd 
Her  proper  blood,  and  left  to  do  the  part 
Of  sisterhood,  to  do  that  of  a  wife.  Dan.  Civil  War, 

2.  A  set  of  sisters. 

3.  A  niunber  of  women  of  the  same  order, 

I  speak. 
Wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  Saint  Clare. 

Shakes]). 

A  woman  who  flourishes  in  her  innocence,  amidst 
that  spite  and  rancour  which  prevails  among  her 
exasperated  sisterhood,  appears  more  amiable. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 
Si'sTERLY.  adj.  [from  sister.']    Like  a 
sister ;  becoming  a  sister. 

After  much  debatement. 
My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour, 
And  I  did  yield  to  him.  Shakesp. 

To  Sit.  v.  n.  preterite  I  sat.  [sit an,  Goth, 
yittan,  Sax.  setten,  Dut.] 

1 .  Tq  rest  upon  the  buttocks. 
Their  wives  do  sit  beside  them,  carding  wool. 

May's  Virgil. 

Aloft,  in  awful  state, 
The  godlike  hero  sat 
On  his  imperial  throne.  Dryden. 

2.  To  perch. 
All  new  fashions  be  pleasant  to  me, 

I  will  have  them  whether  I  thrive  or  thee  ; 
Now  1  am  a  frisker,  all  men  on  me  look, 
What  slionld  I  do  but  sit  cock  on  the  hoop  ? 
What  do  I  care  if  all  the  world  me  fail, 
I  will  have  a  garment  reach  to  ray  tail.  Bourd. 

3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  idleness. 
Shall  your  brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  ve  sit 

here  ?  ^lumb. 
Why  sit  we  here  each  other  viewing  idly Milton. 

4.  To  be  in  any  local  position. 

I  should  be  still 
Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind  : 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports.  Shakesp.  Merc,  of  Venice. 

Those 

Appointed  to  sit  there  had  left  tlieir  charge.  Milton. 
The  ships  are  ready,  and  the  wind  sits  fair. 

A.  Philips. 

5.  To  rest  as  a  weight  or  burthen. 
Your  brother's  deatli  sits  at  your  heart.  Shakesp. 
When  God  lets  loose  upon  us  a  sickness,  if  we 

fear  to  die  then  the  calamity  sits  heavy  on  ua.Taylor. 

The  toss  and  fling,  and  to  be  restless,  only  galls 
our  sores,  and  makes  the  burden  that  is  upon  us  sit 
more  uneasy.  Tillotsm. 

Fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remain'd  behind. 
And  horrour  heavy  sat  on  every  mind.  Dryden. 

Our  whole  endeavours  are  intent  to  get  rid  of 
the  present  evil,  as  the  first  necessary  condition  to 
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our  happiness.  Nothing,  as  we  passionately  think, 
can  equal  the  uneasiness  that  sits  so  heavy  upon 
us.  Locke 

6.  To  settle  ;  to  abide. 
That  this  new  comer,  shame, 

There  sit  not  and  reproach  us.  Milton. 

When  Thetis  blush'd  in  purple  not  her  own. 
And  from  her  face  the  breathing  winds  were  blown  ; 
A  sudden  silence  sate  upon  the  sea. 
And  sweeping  oars  with  struggling  urg'd  their  way. 

Dryden. 

He  to  the  void  advanc'd  his  pace ; 
Pale  horrour  sat  on  each  Arcadian  face.  Dryden. 

7.  To  brood ;  to  incubate. 
As  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth 

them  not,  so  he  that  getteth  riches  not  by  right 
shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days. 

Jer.  xvii.  11 

The  egg  laid,  and  severed  from  the  body  of  ttie 
hen,  hath  no  more  nourishment  from  the  hen ;  bu 
only  a  quickening  heat  when  she  sitteth. 

Bacons  Natural  History 
She  mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits 
upon  it  in  the  same  manner.  Addison. 

8.  To  be  adjusted  ;  to  be  with  respect  to 
fitness  or  unfitness,  decorum  or  inde- 
corum. 

This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty. 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think.  Shakesp. 

Heav'n  knows 
By  what  by-paths  and  indirect  crook'd  ways 
I  met  this  crown;  and  I  myself  know  well, 
How  troublesome  it  sate  upon  my  head  ; 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet.  Shakesp. 

Your  preferring  that  to  all  other  considerations 
does,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  sit  well  upon  you 

Locke. 

9.  To  be  placed  in  order  to  be  painted. 

One  is  under  no  more  obligation  to  extol  every 
thing  he  finds  in  the  author  he  translates,  tlian  i 
painter  is  to  make  every  face  that  sits  to  him  hand 
some.  Garth 

10.  To  be  in  any  situation  or  condition. 
As  a  farmer  cannot  husband  his  ground  so  well 

if  he  sit  at  a  great  rent ;  so  the  merchant  cannot 
drive  his  trade  so  well,  if  he  sit  at  great  usury. Bacon. 

Suppose  all  the  church-lands  were  thrown  up  to 
the  laity  ;  would  the  tenants  sit  easier  in  their  rents 
than  now  ?  ^  Swift. 

1  ] .  To  be  convened,  as  an  assembly  of  a 
publick  or  authoritative  kind  ;  to  hold  a 
session:  as,  the  parliament  sits  ;  the  last 
general  council  sate  at  Trent, 

12.  To  be  placed  at  the  table. 
Whether  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth  at  meat,  or 

he  that  serveth  ?  Luke,  xxii.  27 

1 3.  To  exercise  authority. 
The  judgment  shall  sit,  and  take  away  his  do- 
minion. Daniel. 

Asses  are  ye  that  sit  in  judgment.  Judges,  v.  10. 
Down  to  the  golden  Chersonese,  or  where 
The  Persian  in  Ecbatan  sate.  Milton. 

One  council  sits  upon  life  and  death,  the  other  is 
for  taxes,  and  a  third  for  the  distributions  of  jus- 
tice. Addison. 

Assert,  ye  fair  ones,  who  in  judgment  sit, 
Your  ancient  empire  over  love  and  wit.  Rowe. 

14.  To  be  in  any  solemn  assembly  as  a 
member. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  men  sat  in  council 
daily.  1  Mac. 

5.  To  sit  down.  Down  is  little  more 
than  emphatical. 

Go  and  sit  down  to  meat.  lAike,  xvii.  7. 

When  we  sit  down  to  our  meal,  we  need  not  sus- 
pect the  intrusion  of  armed  uninvited  guests. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

16.  To  sit  down.    To  begin  a  siege. 
Nor  would  the  enemy  have  sate  down  before  it, 

till  they  had  done  their  business  in  all  other  places. 

Clarendon. 

17.  To  sit  down.  To  rest;  to  cease  as 
satisfied. 

Here  we  cannot  sit  down,  hut  still  proceed  in  our 
search,  and  look  higher  for  a  support.  Rogers. 
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18.  To  sit  down.    To  settle ;  to  fix  abode. 

From  besides  Tanais,  the  Goths,  Huns,  and 
Getes  sat  down.  _  Spenser. 

19.  To  sit  out.  To  be  without  engage- 
ment or  employment. 

They  are  glad,  rather  than  sit  out,  to  play  very 
small  game,  and  to  make  use  of  arguments,  such 
as  will  not  prove  a  bare  inexpediency. 

Bishop  Sanderson's  Judgment. 

20.  To  sit  up.  To  rise  from  lying  to  sitting. 
He  that  was  dead,  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak. 

Luke,  vii. 

21.  To  sit  up.  To  watch ;  not  to  go  to  bed. 

Be  courtly. 
And  entertain,  and  feast,  sit  up,  and  revel; 
Call  all  the  great,  the  fair,  and  spirited  dames 
Of  Rome  about  thee,  and  begin  a  fasliion 
Of  freedom.  BenJonson. 

Some  sit  up  late  at  winter-fires,  and  fit 
Their  sharp-edg'd  tools.  May. 

Most  children  shorten  that  time  by  sitting  up 
with  the  company  at  night.  Locke. 

To  Sn.  V.  a. 

1 .  To  keep  the  seat  upon. 
Hardly  the  muse  can  sit  the  head-strong  horse, 

Nor  would  she,  if  she  could,  check  his  impetuous 
force.  Prior. 

2.  [When  the  reciprocal  pronoun  follows 
sit,  it  seens  to  be  an  active  verb.]  To 
place  on  a  seat. 

'J'he  happiest  youth  viewing  his  progress  through 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue, 
Wov.ld  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die.  j 

Shakesp.  ' 

He  came  to  visit  us,  and,  calling  for  a  chair,  sat  i 
him  down,  and  we  sat  down  with  him.       Bacon.  I 
Thus  fenc'd,  ; 
But  not  at  rest  or  ease  of  mind. 
They  sat  them  down  to  weep.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  settled  to  do  business.  Thiis 
rather  neuter. 

The  court  was  sat  before  Sir  Roger  came,  but 
the  justices  made  room  for  the  old  knight  at  the 
head  of  them.  Addison, 
Site.  n.  s.  [situs,  Lat.] 

1 .  Situation  ;  local  position. 
The  city  self  he  strongly  fortifies. 

Three  sides  by  site  it  well  defenced  has.  Fairfax., 
Manifold  streams  of  goodly  navigable  rivers,  asi 
so  many  chains  environed  the  same  site  and  temple 

Bacm 

If  we  consider  the  heart  in  its  constituent  parts, 
we  shall  find  nothing  singular,  but  what  is  in  anj 
muscle.    'Tis  only  the  site  and  posture  of  their  se  - 
veral parts  that  give  it  the  form  and  functions  of  ;l 
heart.  _  Bentkyl 

Before  ray  view  appear'd  a  structure  fair;  ' 
Its  site  uncertain,  if  on  earth  or  air.  Pope 

2.  It  is  taken  by  Thomson  for  posture 
situation  of  a  thing,  with  respect  t( 
itself ;  but  improperly. 

And  leaves  the  semblance  of  a  lover  fix'd 
In  melancholy  site,  with  head  declin'd. 
And  love-dejected  eyes.  Thomson's  Spring 

Si'tf  AST.  n.  5.  [sit  and  fast.]  A  hard  kuo 
growing  under  the  saddle.Farrier's  Diet 
SiTH.  adv.  [jfi^e.  Sax.]    Since;  seeing 
that.  Obsolete. 

What  ceremony  of  odours  used  about  the  bodie 
of  the  dead  I  after  which  custom,  notwitl.stand 
ing,  sith  it  was  their  custom,  our  Lord  was  con 
tented  that  his  own  most  precious  blood  should  b 
intombed.  Hooker. 

I  thank  you  for  this  profit,  and  from  hence 
1  '11  love  110  friend,s!t/i  love  breeds  such  offence.Sfc 
SiTHE.  n.  s.  [yvSi,  Sax.  This  word 
very  variously  written  by  authors :  I  hav 
chosen  the  orthography  which  is  at  one 
most  simple  and  most  agreeable  to  ety 
mology.]  The  instrument  of  mowing 
a  crooked  blade  joined  at  right  angles  t 
a  long  pole, 
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Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives, 
Live  register'd  upon  our  brazen  tombs  ; 
And  then  grace  us  in  tlie  disgrace  of  death  : 
When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  time, 
Th'  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour.which  shall  'bate  his  sci/fAe's keen  edge; 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity.  Shakesp 

Time  is  commonly  drawn  upon  tombs,  in  gar 
deiis,  and  other  places,  an  old  man,  bald,  winged 
with  a  sithe  and  an  hour-glass.  Peacham  on  Drawing 

There  rude  impetuous  rage  does  storm  and  fret 
And  there,  as  master  of  this  murd'ring  brood. 
Swinging  a  huge  sithe,  stands  impartial  death. 
With  endlessbusinessalmostout  of  breath.  Cmsftatu 
While  the  milk-maid  singeth  blithe. 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scithe.  Milton. 

The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more  ; 
But  useless  lances  into  sythes  shall  bend. 
And  the  broad  faulchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. Pope. 
Grav'd  o'er  their  seats  the  form  of  Time  was  found 
His  scythe  levas'd,  and  both  his  pinions  bound. 

Pope. 

But,  Stella,  say  what  evil  tongue 
Reports  you  are  no  longer  young  ? 
'That  Time  sits  with  his  sythe  to  mow 
Where  erst  sat  Cupid  with  his  bow  ?  Svnjt. 
ilTHE.  n.  s.    Time.  Obsolete. 

The  foolish  man  thereat  woxe  wond'rous  blith. 
And  humbly  thanked  him  a  thousand  sitfte.  Spens. 
5I'thence.  adv.  [now  contracted  to  since. 
See  Since.]    Since  ;  in  latter  times. 

This  over-running  and  wasting  of  the  realm  was 
the  beginning  of  all  the  other  evils  which  sithence 
have  afflicted  that  land.  Spenser's  State  of  Ireland. 

si'thness.  adv.  Since.  Spenser. 
ji'tter.  n.  s.  [from  sit.] 

[.  One  that  sits. 

The  Turks  are  great  sitters,  and  seldom  walk  ; 
whereby  they  sweat  less,  and  need  bathing  more. 

Bacon. 

1.  A  bird  that  broods. 

The  oldest  hens  are  reckoned  the  best  sitters ; 
and  the  youngest  the  best  layers. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 
il'TTlNG.  n.  s.  [from  sit.] 
.  The  posture  of  sitting  on  a  seat- 

The  act  of  resting  on  a  seat. 

Thou  knowest  my  down-sitting  and  mine  up- 
rising. Psalms. 
.  A  time  at  which  one  exhibits  himself  to 
a  painter. 

Few  good  pictures  have  been  finished  at  one 
sitting  ;  neither  can  a  good  play  be  produced  at  a 
heat.  Dryden. 
.  A  meeting  of  an  assembly. 

I'll  write  you  down  ; 
The  which  shall  point  you  forth  at  every  sitting, 
What  you  must  say.  Shakesp. 

I  wish  it  may  be  at  that  sitting  concluded,  unless 
the  necessity  of  the  time  press  it.  Bacon. 
I.  A  course  of  study  unintermitted. 

For  the  understanding  of  any  one  of  St.  Paul's 
epistles,  I  read  it  all  through  at  one  sitting.  Locke. 
).  A  time  for  which  one  sits,  as  at  play, 
or  work,  or  a  visit. 

What  more  than  madness  reigns, 
When  one  short  sitting  many  hundreds  drains  ! 
And  not  enough  is  left  him  to  supply 
Board-wages,  or  a  footman's  livery.  Dryden. 
7.  Incubation. 

Whilst  the  ben  is  covering  her  eggs,  the  male 
bird  takes  his  stand  upon  a  neighbouring  bough, 
and  amuses  her  with  his  songs  during  the  whole 
time  of  her  sitting.  Addison. 

Si'tuate.  part.  adj.  [from  situs,  Lat.] 
1.  Placed  with  respect  to  any  thing  else. 

He  was  resolved  to  chuse  a  war,  rather  than  to 
have  Bretagne  carried  by  France,  being  so  great 
and  opulent  a  duchy,  and  situate  so  opportunely  to 
annoy  England.  Bacon. 

_  Within  a  trading  town  they  long  abide. 
Full  fairly  tituate  on  a  haven's  side. 

Dryden's  Nun's  Priest. 
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'J'he  eye  is  a  part  so  artificially  composed,  and 
commodiously  situate,  as  nothing  can  be  contrived 
better  for  use,  ornament,  or  security. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

2.  Placed  ;  consisting. 

Earth  hath  this  variety  from  heav'n. 
Of  pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  dale.  Milt.  Par.  Lost. 

Situa'tion.  n.  s.  [from  situate;  situa- 
tion, Fr.] 

1.  Local  respect ;  position. 

Prince  Cesarini  has  a  palace  in  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion, and  set  otf  with  many  beautiful  walks. 

Addison's  Italy. 

2.  Condition ;  state. 

Though  this  is  a  situation  of  the  greatest  ease 
and  tranquillity  in  human  life,  yet  this  is  by  no 
means  fit  to  be  the  subject  of  all  men's  petitions 
ti)  God.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

3.  Temporary  state ;  circumstances.  Used 
of  persons  in  a  dramatick  scene. 

Six.  adj.  [six,  Fr.]  Twice  three ;  one 
more  than  five. 

No  incident  in  the  piece  or  play  but  must  carry 
on  the  main  design  ;  all  things  else  are  like  six  fin- 
gers to  the  hand,  when  nature  can  do  her  work 
with  five.  Dryden. 

That  of  six  hath  many  respects  in  it,  not  only 
for  the  days  of  the  creation,  but  its  natural  consi- 
deration, as  being  a  perfect  number. 

Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 

Six  and  seven,  n.  s.  To  be  at  six  and 
seven,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  disorder  and 
confusion.  A  ludicrous  expression  that 
has  been  long  in  use. 

All  is  uneven. 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven.  Shakesp. 

In  1588  there  sat  in  the  see  of  Rome  a  fierce 
thundering  friar,  that  would  set  all  at  six  and  seven, 
or  at  six  and  five,  if  you  allude  to  his  name.  Bacon. 
What  blinder  bargain  ere  was  driv'n. 
Or  wager  laid  at  six  and  seven.  Iludibras. 
John  once  turned  his  mother  out  of  doors,  to  his 
great  sorrow  ;  for  his  aiTairs  went  on  at  sixes  and 
sevens.  Arbuthnot. 
The  goddess  would  no  longer  wait ; 
But,  rising  from  her  chair  of  state, 
]^ft  all  below  at  six  and  seven, 
Harness'd  her  doves,  and  flew  to  heav'n.  Swift. 

Si'xPENCE.  n.  s.  [six  and  pence.]  A 
coin  ;  half  a  shilling. 

Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave  you  ? 
Oh  ! — sixpence  that  I  had.  Shakesp. 

The  wisest  man  might  blush. 
If  D —  lov'd  sixpence  more  than  he.  Pope. 

Sixsco're.  adj.  [six  and  score.]  Six 
times  twenty. 

Sixscore  and  five  miles  it  containeth  in  circuit. 

Sandys. 

The  crown  of  Spain  hath  enlarged  the  bounds 
thereof  within  this  last  sixscore  years,  much  more 
than  the  Ottomans.  _  Bacon. 

Sixtee'n.  a^.  [j-ixtyne,  Sax.]  Six  and 
ten. 

It  returned  the  voice  thirteen  times ;  and  I  have 
heard  of  others  that  it  would  return  sixteen  times. 

Bacon. 

If  men  lived  but  twenty  years,  we  should  be  sa- 
tisfied if  they  died  about  sixteen  or  eighteen. Tai^^or. 

Sixtee'nth.  adj.  [f  ixteo'Sa,  Sax.]  The 
sixth  after  the  tenth;  the  ordinal  of 
sixteen. 

The  first  lot  came  forth  to  Jehoiarib,  the  six- 
teenth to  Immer.  1  Chron.  xxiv.  14. 

Sixth,  adj.  [j-ixta,  Sax.]  The  first  after 
the  fifth ;  the  ordinal  of  six. 

You  are  more  clement  than  vile  men. 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take 
A  sixth,  letting  them  thrive  iigain.  Shakesp. 

There  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  England 
James  the  Sixth,  then  king  of  Scotland.^  Bacon. 

Sixth.  7i.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A 
sixth  part. 
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Only  the  other  half  would  have  been  a  tolerable 
seat  for  rational  creatures,  and  five  sixths  of  the 
whole  globe  would  have  been  rendered  useless. 

Cheyne's  Philosophical  Principlct. 

Si'xTHLY.  adv.  [from  six.]    In  the  sixth 
place. 

Sixthly,  living  creatures  have  more  diversitv  of 
organs  than  plants.  Bacon. 
Si'xtieth.  adj.  [pxteojo^a.  Sax.]  The 
tenth  six  times  repeated  ;  the  ordinal  of 
sixty. 

Let  the  appearing  circle  of  the  fire  be  three  feet 
diameter,  and  the  time  uf  one  entire  circulation  of 
it  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute,  in  a  whole  day 
there  will  be  but  86,400  such  parts. 

Vigby  on  Bod  ies. 

Si'xTY.  adj.  [j-ixti3,  Sax.]  Six  times 
ten. 

When  the  boats  were  come  within  siitt/ yards  of 
the  pillar,  they  found  themselves  all  bound,  and 
could  go  no  farther.  Bacon. 

Of  which  7  times  9,  or  the  year  63,  is  conceived 
to  carry  with  it  the  most  considerable  fatality. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Size.  n.  s.  [perhaps  rather  cise,  from 
incisa,  Lat.  or  from  assise,  Fr.] 

1.  Bulk ;  quantity  of  superficies ;  compa- 
rative magnitude. 

I  ever  verified  my  friends. 
With  all  the  size  that  verity 

Would  without  lapsing  suffer.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

If  any  decayed  ship  be  new  made,  it  is  more  fit 
to  make  her  a  size  less  than  bigger.  Raleigh. 

The  distance  judg'd  for  shot  of  every  size. 
The  linstocks  touch,  the  pond'rous  ball  expires. 

Dryden. 

Objects  near  our  view  are  thought  greater  thaa 
those  of  a  largersise,  that  are  more  remote.  Locke. 

The  martial  goddess. 
Like  thee,  Telemachus,  in  voice  and  size. 
With  speed  divine,  from  street  to  street  she  flies. 

Pope. 

2.  [Assise,  old  Fr.]  A  settled  quantity. 
In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to  sig- 
nify the  allowance  of  the  table :  whence 
they  say  a  sizer  at  Cambridge. 

'Tis  not  in  thee 
To  cut  off  my  train,  to  scant  my  sises. 
And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  in.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

3.  Figurative  bulk  ;  condition. 

This  agrees  too  in  the  contempt  of  men  of  a 
less  size  and  quality.  L'Estrange. 

They  do  not  consider  the  difference  between  ela- 
borate discourses,  delivered  to  princes  or  parlia- 
ments, and  a  plain  sermon,  for  the  middling  or 
lower  si'ie  of  people.  Swiji. 

4.  [Sisa,  Ital.]  Any  vicious  or  glutinous 
substance. 

To  Size.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  adjust  or  arrange  according  to  size. 

The  foxes  weigh  the  geese  they  carry. 
And,  ere  they  venture  on  a  stream. 
Know  how  to  size  themselves  and  them.  Hudibras. 

Two  troops  so  raatch'd  were  never  to  be  found, 
Such  bodies  built  for  strength,  of  equal  age, 
In  stature  siz'd.  Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

2.  [From  assise.]    To  settle ;  to  fix. 
There  was  a  statute  for  dispersing  the  standard 

of  the  exchequer  throughout  England  ;  thereby  to 
size  weights  and  measures.      Bacon's  Henry  Vll. 

3.  To  cover  with  glutinous  matter ;  to 
besmear  with  size. 

Si'zED.  adj.  [from  size  ]  Having  a  parti- 
cular magnitude. 

What  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know, 
And  as  my  love  is  siz'd,  my  fear  is  so.  Shakesp. 

That  will  be  a  great  horse  to  a  Welshman,  which 
is  but  a  small  one  to  a  Fleming  ;  having,  from  the 
different  breed  of  their  countries,  taken  several 
sized  ideas,  to  which  they  compare  their  gieat  and 
their  little.  Locke. 
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Si'zEABLE.  adj.  [from  size.l  Reasonably- 
bulky  ;  of  just  proportion  to  others. 

He  should  be  purged,  sweated,  vomited,  and 
starved,  till  he  come  to  a  sizeable  bulk.  Arbuthnot. 
Si'zER  or  Servitor,  n.  s.    A  certain  rank 
of  students  in  the  universities. 
They  make  a  scramble  for  degree: 
Masters  of  all  sorts  and  of  all  ages, 
Keepers,  sub-S!5crs,  lackeys,  pages.  Bp.  Corhett. 
Si'zERS.  n.  s.    See  ScissARS. 

A  buttrice  and  pincers,  a  hammer  and  naile, 
An  apron  and  sizers  for  head  and  for  taile.  Tusser. 
Si'ziNESS.  n.  s.  [from  sizi/.]  Glutinous- 
ness  ;  viscosity. 

In  rheumatisms,  the  siziness  passes  off  thick  con- 
tents in  the  urine,  or  glutinous  sweats. 

Floyer  on  the  Humours 
Cold  is  capable  of  producing  a  siziness  and  visco- 
sity in  the  blood.  Arbuthnot. 
Si'zY.  adj.  [from  size.]    Viscous  ;  gluti- 
nous. 

The  blood  is  sizy,  the  alkalescent  salts  in  the 
serum  producing  coriaceous  concretions. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 
Ska'ddle.  n.  s.  [j-cea^nij-j-e,  Sax.  scath 
is  harm ;  thence  scathle,  scaddle,]  Hurt ; 
damage.  Did 
Ska'ddons.  w.  s.    The  embryos  of  bees. 

Bailey 

^KAI'nsmate.  n.  s.  [I  suppose  from 
skain,  or  skean  a  knife,  and  mate.]  A 
messmate.  It  is  remarkable  that  mes, 
Dutch,  is  a  knife. 

'  Scurvy  knave,  I  am  none  of  his  flirt  gills  ; 
I  am  none  of  his  shainsmate.  Shak.  Homeo and  Juliet. 
Skate.  71.  s.  [jfceabba,  Sax.] 

1.  A  flat  sea-fish. 

2.  A  sort  of  shoe  armed  with  iron,  for 
sliding  on  the  ice. 

They  sweep  ■ 
On  sounding  shates  a  thousand  different  ways. 
In  circling  poise  swift  as  the  winds.  Thomson. 
SKEAN.  n.  s.    [Irish  and  Erse ;  j-ajene, 
Sax.]    A  short  sword;  a  knife. 

Any  disposed  to  do  mischief  may  under  his 
mantle  privily  carry  his  head  piece,  skean,  or  pis- 
tol, to  be  always  ready.  Spenser. 

The  Irish  did  not  fail  in  courage  or  fierceness, 
but  being  only  armed  with  darts  and  skeines,  it  was 
rather  an  execution  than  a  fight  upon  them. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Skeg.  n.  s.    A  wild  plum. 
Ske'gger.  n.  s. 

Little  salmons,  called  skeggers,  are  bred  of  such 
sick  salmon  that  might  not  go  to  the  sea ;  and 
though  they  abound,  jet  never  thrive  to  any  big- 
ness. Walion's  Angler. 

Skein,  n.  s.  [escaigne,  Fr.]  A  knot  of 
thread  or  silk  wound  and  doubled. 

Why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle  im- 
material skein  of  sley'd  silk,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodi- 
gal's purse  ?  Slmkesp. 

Our  stile  should  be  like  a  skein  of  silk,  to  be  found 
by  the  right  thread,  not  ravelled  or  perplexed. 
Then  all  is  a  knot,  a  heap.  Ben  Jonson. 

Besides,  so  lazy  a  brain  as  mine  is,  grows  soon 
weary  when  it  has  so  entangled  a  skein  as  this  to 
unwind.  Dighy. 
Ske'  LETON.  n.  S.  [cxeAito;,  Gr.] 
1.  [In  anatomy.]  The  bones  of  the  body 
preserved  together  as  much  as  can  be  in 
their  natural  situation.  Quincy. 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly, 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  sky  ; 
Wlien  sinews  o'er  tiie  skeletons  are  spread, 
Those  cloath'd  witli  flesh,  and  life  inspires  the 
dead.  Dryden. 
Though  the  patient  may  from  other  causes  be 
exceedingly  emaciated,  and  appear  as  aghastly  ske- 
leton, covered  only  with  a  dry  skin,  yet  nothing  but 
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the  ruin  and  destructibn  of  the  lungs  denominates 
a  consumption.  Blackmore. 

I  thought  to  meet,  as  late  asheav'n  might  grant, 
A  skeleton,  ferocious,  tall,  and  gaunt. 
Whose  loose  teeth  in  their  naked  sockets  shook. 
And  grinn'd  terrific,  a  Sardonian  look.  Harte. 
2.  The  corapages  of  the  principal  parts. 

The  great  structure  itself,  and  its  great  integrals, 
the  heavenly  and  elementary  bodies,  are  framed  in 
such  a  position  and  situation,  tlie  great  skeleton  of 
the  world.  Hale. 

The  schemes  of  an3'  of  the  arts  or  sciences  may 
be  analyzed  in  a  sort  of  skeleton,  and  represented 
upon  tables,  with  the  various  dependencies  of 
their  several  parts.  Watts. 
Ske  LLUM.  n.  s.  [skelm,  Ger.]    A  villain  ; 

a  scoundrel.  Skinner. 
Srep.  n.  s.  [j'cephen,  lower  Sax.  to  draw.] 

1 .  Skep  is  a  sort  of  basket,  narrow  at  the 
bottom,  and  wide  at  the  top,  to  fetch 
corn  in, 

A  pitchforkea  doongforke,  seeve,  s/<q;,  and  abin 

Tusser. 

2.  In  Scotland,  the  repositories  where  the 
bees  lay  their  honey  is  still  called  skep. 

Ske'ptick.  n.  s.  [o-xewlixu;,  Gr.  sceptique, 
Fr.]  One  who  doubts,  or  pretends  to 
doubt,  of  every  thing. 

Bring  the  cause  unto  the  bar  ;  whose  authoiity 
none  must  disclaim,  and  least  of  all  those  scepticks 
in  religion.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Survey 

Nature's  extended  face,  then,  scepticks,  say. 
In  this  wide  field  of  wonders  can  you  find 
No  art  ?  Blackmore. 

With  too  much  knowledge  fur  the  sceptick's  side, 
With  too  much  weakness  for  the  stoick's  pride, 
Man  hangs  between.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

The  dogmatist  is  sure  of  every  thing,  and  the 
sceptick  believes  nothing.  n''a(ts's  Logick 

Ske'ptical.  adj.  [from  skeptick.]  Doubt 
ful ;  pretending  to  universal  doubt. 

May.  the  Father  of  mercies  confirm  the  sceptical 
and  wavering  minds,  and  so  prevent  us,  that  stand 
fast,  in  all  our  doings,  and  further  us  with  his  con- 
tinual help.  Benttey. 

Skepticism,  n.  s.  [scepticistne,  Fr,  from 
sceptick.]  Universal  doubt ;  pretence 
or  profession  of  universal  doubt. 

1  laid  by  my  natural  diffidence  and  scepticism  for 
a  while,  to  take  up  that  dogmatick  way.  Dryden. 

Sketch,  n.  s.  [schedula,  Lat.]  An  out- 
line ;  a  rough  draught ;  a  first  plan, 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  character  of  his  present 
majesty,  having  already  given  an  imperfect  sketch 
of  It.  Addison 

As  the  lightest  sketch,  if  justly  trac'd. 
Is  by  ill  colouring  but  the  more  disgrac'd. 
So  by  false  learning  is  good  sense  defac'd.  Pope. 

To  Sketch,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  draw,  by  tracing  the  outline. 

If  a  picture  is  daubed  with  many  glaring  colours, 
the  vulgar  eye  admires  it ;  whereas  lie  judges  very 
contemptuously  of  some  admirable  design  sketched 
out  only  with  a  black  pencil,  though  by  the  hand 
of  Raphael.  Watts's  Logick. 

2.  To  plan,  by  giving  the  first  or  principal 
notion. 

The  reader  I'll  leave  in  the  midst  of  silence,  to 
contemplate  those  ideas  which  I  have  only  sketched, 
and  which  every  man  must  finish  for  himself. 

Dryden's  Duj'resiwy. 
Ske'wer.  n.  s.  \skere,  Dan.]    A  wooden 
or  iron  pin,  used  to  keep  meat  in  form. 
Sweetbreads  andcollops  were  with  skewers  prick'd 
About  the  sides.  Dryden's  Iliad. 

1  once  may  overlook 
A  skewer  sent  to  table  by  my  cook.  King. 

From  his  rug  the  skewer  he  takes. 
And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes.  Swift. 
Send  up  meat  well  stuck  with  skewers,  to  make 
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it  look  round ;  and  an  iron  skewer,  when  rightly 
employed,  will  make  it  look  handsomer. 

Swift's  Directions  to  the  Cook. 

To  Ske'wer.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

fasten  with  skewers. 
Skiff.  71.  s.  [esquife,  Fr.  scapha,  Lat.]  A 
small  light  boat. 

If  in  two  skiffs  of  cork  a  loadstone  and  steel  be 
placed  within  the  orb  of  their  activities,  the  one 
doth  not  move,  the  other  standing  still  ;  but  both 
steer  into  each  otiier.  Brawn. 

In  a  poor  skiff  he  pass'd  the  bloody  main, 
Choak'd  with  tlie  slaughter'd  bodies  of  his  train. 

Dryden. 

On  Garraway  cliffs 
A  savage  race,  by  shipwreck  fed, 

Lie  v/aiting  for  the  founder'd  skiffs, 
And  strip  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Swift. 
Ski'lful. a<//.  [s/ci7/and full.]  Knowing; 
qualified  with  skill ;  possessing  any  art ; 
dexterous  ;  able.  It  is,  in  the  following 
examples  used  with  of,  at,  and  in,  before 
the  subject  of  skill.  Of  seems  poetical, 
at  ludicrous,  in  popular  and  proper. 

His  father  was  a  man  of  Tyre,  skilful  to  work 
in  sold  and  silver.  2  Chron.  ii.  14. 

'fhey  shall  call  the  husbandman  to  mourning,; 
and  such  as  are  skilful  o/^' lamentation,  to  wailing. 

Amos,  V.  16,; 

Will  Vafer  is  skilful  at  finding  out  the  ridiculou;; 
side  of  a  thing,  and  placing  it  in  a  new  light.  Tall. 
Say,  Stella,  feel  you  no  content. 
Reflecting  on  a  life  well  spent  ? 
Your  skilful  hand  employ  d  to  save 
Despairing  wretches  from  the  grave  : 
And  then  supporting  with  your  store 
Those  whom  you  dragg'd  from  death  before, 

Swift 

Instructors  should  not  only  be  skilful  in  thos 
sciences  which  they  teach  ;  but  have  skill  in  th 
method  of  teachuig,  and  patience  in  the  practice 
Watts  on  the  Mine 

Skil'fully.  adv.  [from  skilful.]  Witl 
skill ;  with  art ;  with  uncommon  abi 
Ijty ;  dexterously. 

As  soon  as  he  came  near  me,  in  fit  distanc 
with  much  fury,  but  with  fury  skilfully  guided, 
ran  upon  me.  Sidne'. 

Ulysses  builds  a  ship  with  his  own  hands, 
skilfully  as  a  shipwright.  Brom 

Ski'lfulness.  n.s.  [from  skilful.]  Art 
ability ;  dexterousness. 

He  fed  them  according  to  the  integrity  of  li 
heart,  and  guided  them  by  the  skilf'ulness  of  h 
hands.  Psalm  Ixxviii,  " 

Skill,  n.  s.  [skill.  Island.] 
1.  Knowledge  of  any  practice  or  art 
readiness  in  any  practice ;  knowledge 
dexterity ;  artfulness. 
Skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  without  sack, 

Shaka 

You  have 

As  little  skill  to  fear,  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to't.  Shake! 

Oft  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right. 
Well  manag'd  ;  of  that  skill  the  more  thou  know'; 
The  n-ore  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head. 

Milic 

I  will  from  wond'rous  principles  ordain 
A  race  unlike  the  first,  and  try  my  skill  again.  Drj 

Phocion  the  Atlienian  general,  then  ambassac^ 
from  the  state,  by  his  great  wisdom  and  skill 
negotiations,  diverted  Alexander  from  the  co 
quest  of  Athens,  and  restored  the  Athenians  to  I; 
favour.  Sw. 
2.  Any  particular  art. 

Learned  in  one  skill,  and  in  another  kind 
learning  unskilful.  Hooh 

To  Skill,  v.  n.  [skilia,  Island.] 
1.  To  be  knowing  in ;  to  be  dexterous  a 
with  of. 
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Tliey  that  skill  not  of  so  heavenly  matter, 
All  that  they  know  not,  envy  or  aumire.  Spenser. 

The  overseers  were  all  that  could  s/ciW  q/' instru- 
nieuls  of  musick.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12. 

One  man  of  wisdom,  experience,  learning,  and 
direction,  may  judge  better  in  tliose  things  that 
he  can  skill  of,  than  ten  thousand  others  that  be 
ignorant.  Whitgifie. 
\.  [Skiiia,  Island,  signifies  to  distinguish.] 
To  differ ;  to  make  difference ;  to  in- 
terest ;  to  matter.    Not  in  use. 

Whether  the  commandments  of  God  in  scrip- 
ture be  general  or  special,  it  skiUeth  not.  Hooker. 

What  skills  it,  if  a  bag  of  stones  or  gold 
About  thy  neck  do  drown  thee  ;  raise  tliy  head, 

Take  stars  for  money  ;  stars  not  to  be  told 
By  any  art,  yet  to  be  purchased, 
fjune  is  so  wasteful  as  the  scraping  dame  ; 
She  loseth  three  for  one  ;  her  soul,  rest,  fame.ifer6. 

He  intending  not  to  make  a  summer  business  of 
it,  but  a  resolute  war,  without  term  prefixed,  until 
he  had  recovered  France,  it  skilled  not  much  when 
he  began  the  war,  especially  having  Calais  at  his 
back  where  he  might  winter.  Bacon. 
ski'lled.  adj.  [from  skill.]  Knowing  ; 
dexterous;  acquainted  with:  with  of 
poetically,  with  in  popularly.  ' 

Of  these  uor  skill'd  nor  studious.  Milton. 

Moses  in  all  the  Egyptian  arts  was  skill'd, 
When  heav'nly  power  that  chosen  vessel  fill'd. 

Denham. 

He  must  be  very  little  skilled  in  the  world,  who 
thinks  tliat  a  voluble  tongue  shall  accompany  only 
a  good  understanding.  Locke. 

ski'lless.  adj.  [from  skill.}  Wanting 
skill ;  artless.    Not  in  use. 

Nor  have  I  sceit 
More  that  I  may  call  men  than  you  : 
How  features  are  abroad  I'm  skilless  of.  Sliakesp. 

Jealously  what  might  befal  your  travel. 
Being  skilless  in  these  parts  ;  which  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  unhospitable.  Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love, 
Mishapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both, 
Like  powder  in  a  skittess  soldier's  flask. 
Is  set  on  fire.  Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Ski'llet.  n.  s.  [escuelleite,  Fr.]  A  small 
kettle  or  boiler. 

When  light  wing'd  toys 
Of  feather'd  Cupid  foil  with  wanton  dullness 
My  speculative  and  offic'd  instruments, 
Let  house-wives  make  a  skillet  of  ray  helm. 
And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  estimation.  Shak.  Othello, 
Break  all  the  wax,  and  in  a  kettle  or  skillet  set 
it  over  a  soft  fire.  Mortimer^s  Husbandry. 

Skilt.  m.  Si  [a  word  used  by  Cleaveland, 
of  which  1  know  not  either  the  etymo- 
logy or  meaning.] 

Smeitymnus  !  ha!  what  art? 
Sjriack  ?  or  Arabick  ?  or  Welsh  ?  What  skill  ? 
Ape  all  the  bricklayers  that  Babel  built.  Cleavel. 

To  Skim.  v.  a.  [properly  to  scum,  from 
scum,  escume,  Fr.] 

1.  To  clear  off  from  the  upper  part,  by 
passing  a  vessel  a  little  below  the  sur- 
face. 

My  C02  Tom,  or  liis  coz  Mary, 
Who  hold  the  plough  or  skim  the  dairy. 
My  fav'rite  books  and  pictures  sell.  Prior. 

2.  To  take  by  skimming. 

She  boils  in  kettles  must  of  wine,  and  skims 
With  leaves  the  dregs  that  overflow  the  brims. 

Dryden. 

His  principal  studies  were  after  the  works  of 
Titian,  whose  cream  he  had  skimmed.  Dry.  Dufres. 

The  surface  of  the  sea  is  covered  with  its  bub- 
bles, while  it  rises,  which  they  skim  off  into  their 
boats,  and  afterwards  separate  in  pots.  Addison. 

Whilome  I've  seen  her  skim  the  clouted  cream. 
And  press  from  spongy  curds  the  milky  stream.  Gay. 
'■i-  To  brush  the  surface  slightly ;  to  pass 
very  near  the  surface. 

Vol.  II 
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Nor  seeks  in  air  her  humble  flight  to  raise. 
Content  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  seas.  Dryden. 

The  swaJlow  skims  the  river's  wat'ry  face.  Dryd. 

A  wing'd  eastern  blast  just  skimming  o'er 
The  ocean's  brow,  and  sinking  on  the  shore.  Prior. 
4.  To  cover  superficially.  Improper.  Per- 
haps originally  skin. 

Dang'rous  flats  in  secret  ambush  lay. 
Where  the  false  tides  skim  o'er  the  cover'd  land. 
And  seamen  with  dissembled  depths  betray. Dri/rf. 

To  Skim.  v.  n.  To  pass  lightly ;  to  glide 
along. 

Thin  airy  shapes  o'er  the  furrows  rise, 
A  dreadful  scene  !  and  skim  before  his  eyes.  Add. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to 
throw. 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow  ; 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the 
main.  Pope. 

Such  as  have  active  spirits,  who  are  eversfcim- 
mzng  over  the  surface  of  things  with  a  volatile  spirit 
will  fix  nothing  in  their  memory  .Watts  on  the  Mind. 

They  skim  over  a  science  in  a  very  superficial 
survey,  and  never  lead  their  disciples  into  the 
depths  of  it.  Watts. 
Ski'mbleskamble.  adj.  [a  cant  word 
formed  by  reduplication  from  scumble.] 
Wandering ;  wild. 

A  couching  lion  and  a  ramping  cat. 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimbleskamble  stuffs. 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.  Shakesp. 
Ski'mmer.  n.  s.  [from  skim.]  A  shallow 
vessel  with  which  the  scum  is  taken  off. 
Wash  your  wheat  in  three  or  four  waters,  stirring 
it  round,  and  with  a  skimmer,  each  time,  take  off 
the  liglit.  Mortimer. 

Skimmi'lk.  n.  s.  [skim  and  milk.]  Milk 
from  which  the  cream  has  been  taken. 
Then  cheese  was  brought;  says  Slouch,  this 
e'en  shall  roll  ; 
This  is  skimmilk,  and  therefore  it  shall  go.  King. 
SKIN.  n.s.  [skind,  Dan.] 

1.  The  nattu-al  covering  of  the  flesh.  It 
consists  of  the  cuticle,  .outward  skin  or 
scarf  skin,  which  is  thin  and  insensible  ; 
and  the  cutis,  or  inner  skin,  extremely 
sensible. 

The  body  is  consumed  to  nothing,  the  skin  feel- 
ing rough  and  dry  like  leather.     Harvey  on  Cons. 

The  priest  on  skins  of  offerings  takes  his  ease. 
And  nightly  visions  in  his  slumber  sees.  Dry.Mn. 

2.  Hide ;  pelt ;  that  which  is  taken  from 
animals  to  make  parchment  or  leather. 

On  whose  top  he  strow'd 
A  wilde  goat's  shaggy  skin  ;  and  then  bestow'd 
His  own  couch  on  it.  Chapman. 

3.  The  body  ;  the  person ;  in  ludicrous 
speech. 

We  meet  vpith  many  of  these  dangerous  civili- 
ties, wherein  'tis  hard  for  a  man  to  save  both  his 
skin  and  his  credit.  L'Estrange, 

4.  A  husk. 

To  Skin.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  flay  ;  to  strip  or  divest  of  the  skin. 
The  beavers  run  to  the  door  to  make  their  escape, 

are  there  intangled  in  the  nets,  seized  by, the  In- 
dians, and  immediately  skinned.     Ellis's  Voyaj^e. 

2.  To  cover  with  the  skin. 
It  will  butsfcmand  film  the  ulcerous  place, 

Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within. 
Infects  unseen.  Shakesp. 

Authority,  though  it  err  like  others, 
Has  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself. 
That  skins  the  vice  o'  th'  top.  Shak.  Mea.for  Mea. 

Th£  wound  was  skinned ;  but  the  strength  of 
his  thigh  was  not  restored.  Dryden. 

It  only  patches  up  and  skins  it  over,  but  reaches 
not  to  the  bottom  of  the  sore.  Locke. 

The  last  stage  of  healing,  or  skinning  over,  is 
called  cicatrization.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

3.  To  cover  superficially,  ' 
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What  I  took  for  solid  earth  was  only  heaps  of 
rubbish,  skinned  over  with  a  covering  of  vege- 
tables. Addison. 

Ski'nflint.   n.  s.   [skin  and Jlint.]  A 

niggardly  person. 
Skink.  n.  s.  [j-cenc,  Sax.] 

1.  Drink  ;  any  thing  potable. 

2.  Pottage. 

Scotch  sWnfc,  which  is  a  pottage  of  strong  nou- 
rishment, is  made  with  the  knees  and  sinews  of 
beef,  but  long  boiled  :  jelly  also  of  kndckles  of 
veal.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

To  Skink.  v.n.  [j-cencan,  Sax.]  To  serve 
drink.  Both  noun  and  verb  are  wholly 
obsolete. 

Ski'nker.  «.  s.  [from  skink.]  One  that 
serves  drink. 

I  give  thee  this  pennyworth  of  sugar,  clapt  even 
now  into  my  hand  by  an  under  shinier  ;  one  that 
never  spake  other  English  in  his  life,  than  eight 
shillings  and  six-pence,  and  you  are  welcome, 
sir.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Hang  up  all  the  poor  hop-drinkers. 

Cries  old  Sym,  thekingof  skinkers.BenJonson. 

His  mother  took  the  cup  the  clown  had  fill'd  :  \ 
The  reconciler  bowl  went  round  the  board, 
Whicl],emptied,  the  rude  skinker  still  restor'd. Dry. 

Ski'nned.  adj.  [from  skin.]  Having 
skin. 

When  the  ulcer  becomes  foul,  and  discharges  a 
nasty  ichor,  the  edges  in  process  of  time  tuck  in, 
and,  growing sfcimied  and  hard,  give  it  the  name  of 
callous.  J  Sharp's  Surgery^ 

Ski'nner.  n.s.  [from  skin.]  A  dealer  in 

skins  or  pelts. 
Ski'nniness.  n.s,  [from  skinni/.]  The 

quality  of  being  skinny. 
Ski  nny,  adj.  [from  skin,]  Consisting 
only  of  skin  ;  wanting  flesh. 

Her  choppy  finger  laying 
U  pon  lier  s/iinni/ lips.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Lest  the  asperity  of  these  cartilages  of  the  wind- 
pipe should  hurt  the  gullet,  which  is  tender,  and  of 
a  skinny  substance,  these  annulary  gristlesare  not 
made  round  ;  but  where  the  gullet  touches  the 
windpipe,  there,  to  fill  up  the  circle,  is  only  a 
soft  membrane,  which  may  easily  give  way. 

Hay  m  the  Creation. 

His  fingers  meet 
In  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet.  Add.  Ovid. 

To  SKIP.  V.  n.  [sguittire,  Ital,  esquirer, 
Fr.  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not 
come  as  a  diminutive  from  scape.]  To 
fetch  quick  bounds  ;  to  pass  by  quick 
leaps ;  to  bound  lightly  and  joyfully. 

Was  not  Israel  a  derision  unto  thee  ?  Was  he 
found  among  thieves For,  since  thou  spakest 
of  him,  thou  skippedst  for  joy.        Jer.  xlviii.  27. 

The  queen.bound  with  love's  powerful'st  charm. 
Sat  with  Pigwiggen  arm  in  arm  : 
Her  merry  maids,  that  thought  no  harm. 
About  tlie  room  were  skipping.  Drayton. 

At  spur  or  switch  no  more  he  skipt, 
Or  mended  pace,  than  Spaniard  whipt.  Hudibras. 

The  earth-born  race 
O'er  ev'ry  hill  and  verdant  pasture  stray. 
Skip  o'er  the  lawns,  and  by  the  rivers  play. Blackm. 

John  skipped  from  room  to  room,  ran  up  stairs 
and  down  stairs,  peeping  into  every  cranny. 

Arbuthnnt's  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

Thus  each  hand  promotes  the  pleasing  pain. 
And  quick  sensations  skip  from  vein  to  vein. 

Pope's  Dunciad. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day  ; 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ?Pope. 

To  skip  over.    To  pass  without  notice. 

Pope  Pius  II.  was  wont  to  say,  that  the  former 
popes  did  wisely  to  set  the  lawyers  a-work  to  de- 
bate, whether  the  donation  of  Constantine  the 
Great  to  Sylvester  of  St.  Peter's  patronomy  were 
good  or  valid  in  law  or  no  ?  the  better  to  skip  over 
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the  matter  in  fact,  whether  there  was  ever  any 
such  thing  at  all  or  no.         Bacon's  Apophthegms. 

A  gentleman  made  it  a  rule,  in  reading,  to  skip 
over  all  sentences  where  he  spied  a  note  of  admira- 
tion at  the  end.  Swift. 

To  Skip.  v.  a.  [esquirer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  miss ;  to  pass. 

Let  not  thy  sword  skip  one  : 
Pity  not  honour'd  age  for  his  wiiite  beard  ; 
He  is  an  usurer.  Shakesp.  Timon  of  Athens. 

They  who  have  a  mind  to  see  the  issue,  may 
skip  these  two  chapters,  and  proceed  to  the  fol- 
lowing. Burnet. 

2.  In  the  following  example  skip  is  active 
or  neuter,  as  over  is  thought  an  adverb 
or  preposition, 

Althuugli  to  engage  very  far  in  such  a  metaphy- 
sical speculation  were  unfit,  when  I  only  endea- 
vour to  explicate  fluidity,  yet  we  dare  not  quite 
skip  it  oiier,  lest  we  be  accused  of  overseeing  it. 

Boyle. 

Skip.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  light 
leap  or  bound. 

He  looked  very  curiously  upon  himself,  some- 
times fetching  a  little  skip,  as  if  he  had  said  his 
strength  had  not  yet  forsaken  him.  Sidney. 

You  will  make  so  large  a  sfeip  as  to  cast  yourself 
from  the  land  into  the  water. 

More's  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

Ski'pjack.  n,  s.  [skip  and  jack.]  An 
upstart. 

.  The  want  of  shame  or  brains  does  not  presently 
entitle  every  little  skipjack  to  the  board's  end  in 
the  cabinet.  L'Estrange. 

Ski'pkennel.  71.  s.  [skip  and  kennel.] 
A  lackey  ;  a  footboy. 

Ski'pper.  71.  s.  [schipper,  Dut.]  A  ship- 
master or  shipboy. 

Are  not  you  afraid  of  being  drowned  too  ?  No, 
not  I,  says  the  sA:ip7-)er.  L'Estrange. 

No  doubt  you  will  return  very  much  improved. 
—Yes,  refined  like  a  Dutch  skipper  from  a  whale 
fishing.  Congreve. 

Ski'ppet.  n.  s.  [probably  from  skiff.] 
A  small  boat.    Not  used. 

Upon  the  bank  tliey  sitting  did  espy 
A  dainty  damsel,  dressing  of  her  hair. 
By  whom  a  little  skippct  floating  did  appear.  F.Qu. 

Ski  rmish,  n.  s.  [from  i/s  and  carm, 
Welsh,  tlie  shout  of  war :  whence  t/s- 
garm,  and  ysgarnies,  old  Bi-itish  words. 
Maes  a  naw  'sgarmes  a  wnan,  says  an 
ancient  writer.    Escarmouche,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  slight  fight ;  less  than  a  set  battle. 
One  battle,  yes,  a  skirmish  more  there  was 

With  adverse  fortune  fought  by  Cartismand  ; 
Her  subjects  most  revolt.  Philips's  Briton. 

2.  A  contest ;  a  contention. 

There  is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  signior 
Benedick  and  her :  they  never  meet  but  there's  a 
skirmish  of  wit.  Shakesp. 

These  skirmishes  expire  not  with  the  first  pro- 
pugners  of  the  opinions :  they  perhaps  began  as 
single  duellers  ;  but  then  they  soon  have"  their 
partisans  and  abettors,  who  not  only  enhance, 
but  entail  the  feud  to  posterity.  Decay  of  Piety. 
To  Ski'rmish.  v.  n.  [escarmoncher,  Fr. 
from  the  noun.]  To  fight  loosely ;  to 
fight  in  parties  before  or  after  the  shock 
of  the  main  battle. 

Ready  to  charge,  and  to  retire  at  will ; 
Though  broken,  scatter'd,  fled,  they  skirmish  still. 

Fairfax. 

A  gentleman  volunteer,  skirmishing  with  the 
enemy  before  Worcester,  was  run  through  his  arm 
in  the  middle  of  the  biceps  with  a  sword,  and  shot 
with  a  musket-bullet  in  the  same  shoulder. 

Wisemayis  .Surgery. 
I'll  pass  by  the  little  skirmishings  on  either  side. 

Atterbury. 

Ski'rmisher.    n.  s.    [from  skirmish.] 
He  who  skirmishes.  Ainsworth, 


To  Ski rre.  v.  a.  [This  word  seems  to  be 
derived  from  j*ciji.  Sax.  pure,  clean ; 
unless  it  shall  be  deduced  from  axi^ruu.] 
To  scour ;  to  ramble  over  in  order  to 
clear. 

Send  out  more  horses,  skirre  the  country  round  ; 
Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear.     Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

To  Skirre.  v.  n.  To  scour;  to  scud;  to 
run  in  haste. 

We'll  make  them  skirre  away  as  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings.  Shak.H.V. 

Ski'rret.  n.  s.  [sisartim,  Lat.]   A  plant. 

Skiirets  are  a  sort  of  roots  propagated  by  seed. 

Mortimer. 

Ski'rt.  n.  s.  [skiorte,  Swed.] 

1.  The  loose  edge  of  a  garment ;  that  part 
which  hangs  loose  below  the  waist. 

It's  but  a  nightgown  in  respect  of  yours  ;  cloth 
of  gold  and  cuts,  side  sleeves  and  skirts,  round 
underborne  with  a  bluish  tinsel. 

Shakesp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 
As  Samuel  turned  about  to  go  away,  he  laid 
hold  upon  the  skirt  of  his  mantle,  and  it  rent. 

i  Samuel,  xv.  27. 

2.  The  edge  of  any  part  of  the  dress. 

A  narrow  lace,  or  a  small  skirt  of  rufiled  linen, 
which  runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stays  be- 
fore, and  crosses  the  breast,  being  a  part  of  the 
tucker,  is  called  tlie  modesty-piece.  Addison. 

3.  Edge  ;  margin  ;  border ;  extreme  part. 

He  should  seat  himself  at  Athie,  upon  the  skirt 
of  that  unquiet  country.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

Ye  mists,  that  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  grey. 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise. Mifton. 

Though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet  recall'd 
To  life  proiong'd,  and  promis'd  race,  I  now 
Gladly  behold,  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 
Of  glory,  and  far  ofl"  liis  steps  adore.  Milton. 

The  northern  skirts  that  join  to  Syria  have  en- 
tered into  the  conquests  or  commerce  of  the  four 
great  empires  ;  but  that  which  seems  to  have  se- 
cured the  other  is,  the  stony  and  sandy  desarts, 
through  which  no  army  can  pass.  Temple. 

Upon  the  skirts 
Of  Arragon  our  squander'd  troops  he  rallies. D)'i/<Z. 

To  Skirt,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
border ;  to  run  along  the  edge. 
'J'emple  skirteth  tliis  hundred  on  the  waste  side. 

Carew. 

Of  all  these  bounds. 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champaigns  rich'd, 
VVitli  plenteous  rivers  and  wide  skirted  meads. 
We  make  thee  lady.  Shakesp. 

The  middle  pair 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold. MiZt. 

A  spacious  circuit  on  the  hill  there  stood, 
Level  and  wide,  and  skirted  round  with  wood. 

Addison. 

Dark  cypresses  the  skirting  sides  adorn'd. 
And  gloomy  eugh-trees,  which  for  ever  mourn'd. 

Harie. 

SKITTISH,  adj.  [ski/c,  Dan.  scheiv, 
Dut.] 

1.  Shy;  easily  frighted. 

A  restiif  skittish  yj.ie  liad  gotten  a  trick  of  rising, 
starting,  and  flying  out  at  her  own  shadow. L'L'str. 

2.  Wanton ;  volatile ;  hasty  ;  precipitate. 
Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits. 

Sets  all  on  hazard.  Shakesp. 

He  still  resolv'd,  to  mend  the  matter,] 
T'  adhere  and  cleave  the  obstinater  ; 
And,  still  the  skittisher  and  looser 
Her  freaks,  appear'd  to  sit  the  closer.  Hudibras. 

3.  Changeable ;  fickle. 

Some  men  sleep  in  skittish  fortune's  liall. 
While  others  play  the  ideots  in  her  eyes.  Shakesp. 

Such  as  I  ain,  all  true  lovers  are ; 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  notions  else. 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd.  SJiakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Skittishly,  adv.  [from skittish.]  Wan- 
tonly ;  uncertainly ;  fickly. 


Ski'ttishness.    n.  s.    [from  skilHsh.] 

Wantonness ;  fickleness. 
Skonce.  71.  s.  [See  Sconce.] 

Reynard  ransacketh  every  corner  of  his  wily 
skonce,  and  bestireth  the  utmost  of  his  nimbfe 
stumps  to  quit  his  coat  from  their  jaws.  Carew. 
Skreen.  n.  s.  [escran,  escreiti,  Fr.  which 
Minshew  derives  from  secerniculum, 
Lat.  Nimis  violenter,  utsolet,  says  Skin- 
7ier  ;  which  may  be  true  as  to  one  of 
the  senses ;  but  if  the  first  sense  of 
skreen  be  a  kind  of  coarse  sieve  or  riddle, 
it  may  perhaps  come,  if  not  from  cri- 
brum,  from  some  of  the  descendants  of 
cerno.] 

1.  A  riddle  or  coarse  sieve. 

A  skuttle  orskreento  rid  soil  fro'  the  corn.  Tiwjer. 

2.  Any  thing  by  which  the  sun  or  wea- 
ther is  kept  off. 

To  cheapen  fans,  or  buy  a  skreens.  Friar, 
So  long  condemn'd  to  fires  and  skreen, 
You  dread  the  waving  of  these  greens.  Anon. 

3.  Shelter;  concealment. 

Fenc'd  from  day  by  night's  eternal  skreen  ; 
Unknown  to  heav'n,  and  to  myself  unseen.  Dryd, 

To  Skreen.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  riddle;  to  sift.  A  term  yet  used 
among  masons  when  they  sift  sand  for 
mortar. 

2.  To  shade  from  sun  or  light,  or  weather. 

3.  To  keep  off  light  or  weather. 

The  curtains  closely  drawn,  the  light  to  skreen: 
Thus  cover'd  with  an  artificial  night. 
Sleep  did  his  office.  Dryden. 

The  waters  mounted  up  into  the  air :  their  inter- 
position betwixt  the  earth  and  the  sun  skreen  and 
fence  off  the  heat,  otherwise  insupportable. 

Woodward''s  Nat.  Hist. 

4.  To  shelter ;  to  protect. 

Ajax  interpos'd 
His  sevenfold  shield,  and  skreen  d  Laertes  son, 
When  the  insulting  Trojans  urg'd  him  s,(ne. Philips. 

He  that  travels  with  them  is  to  skreen  them,  and 
get  them  out  when  they  have  run  themselves  into 
the  briars.  Locke. 

His  majesty  encouraged  his  subjects  to  make 
mouths  at  their  betters,  and  afterwards  skreened 
them  from  punishment.  Spectator, 

The  scales,  of  which  the  scarf-skin  is  composed, 
are  designed  to  fence  the  orifices  of  the  secretory 
ducts  of  the  miliary  glands,  and  to  skreen  the 
nerves  from  external  injuries.  Cheyne. 
Skue.  adj.  [Of  this  word  there  is  found 
no  satisfactory  derivation.]  Oblique; 
sidelong.  It  is  most  used  in  the  adverb 
askue. 

Several  liave  imagined  that  this  skue  posture  of 
the  axis  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing;  and  that  if 
the  poles  had  been  erect  to  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tick,  all  mankind  would  have  enjoyed  a  very 
paradise.  Bentley. 

To  Skulk,  v.  n.  To  hide ;  to  lurk  in 
fear  or  malice. 

Discover'd,  and  defeated  of  your  prey. 
You  skulk'd  beliind  the  fence,  and  sneak'd  away. 

Dryden. 

While  publick  good  aloft  in  pomp  they  wield. 
And  private  interest  sfcutfcs  behind  the  shield. 

Young. 

SKULL,  n.  s.  [skiola.  Island,  skatti, 
Island,  a  head.] 

1 .  The  bone  that  incloses  the  head :  it  is 
made  up  of  several  pieces,  which,  being 
joined  together,  form  a  considerable 
cavity,  which  contains  the  brain  as  in  a- 
box,  and  it  is  proportionate  to  the  big- 
ness of  the  bram.  Quincy. 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls.;  and  in  those  lioles 
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Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept. 
As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 
With  redoubled  strokes  he  plies  his  head  ; 
But  drives  the  batter'd  skull  within  the  brains. Dri/. 
2.  [fceole,  Sax.  a  company.]    A  shoal. 
See  Scull. 

Repair  to  the  river,  where  you  have  seen  tliem 
swim  in  skulls  or  shoals.  Walton. 

Sku'llcap.  n.  s.  Ahead-piece. 
Sku'llcap.  n.s.  [cassida,  Lat,]  A  plant. 
SKY.  n.  s.  [sky,  Dan.] 

1.  The  region  which  surrounds  this  earth 
beyond  the  atmosphere.  It  is  taken  for 
the  whole  region  without  the  earth. 

The  mountains  their  broad  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds,  their  tops  ascend  the  5%.  Milton. 

The  maids  of  Argos,  who  with  frantick  cries, 
And  imitated  lowings,  fiil'd  the  skies.  Roscommon. 

Raise  all  thy  winds,  with  night  involve  the  skies. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  heavens. 

The  thunderer's  bolt,  you  know, 
S/cv  planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts.5/(afe.Cj;m. 

What  is  this  knowledge  but  the  sky  stol'n  fire, 
lor  which  the  thief  still  chain'd  in  ice  doth  sit  ? 

DaMies. 

Wide  is  the  fronting  gate,  and,  rais'd  on  higli. 
With  adamantine  columns  threats  the  sky.  Dryd. 

3.  The  weather  ;  the  climate. 

Thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to  answer 
with  thy  uncovered  body  this  extremity  of  the 
sWm.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  s/ti'es  ; 
Noi  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heav'n  repine. 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiades  sliine. 

Addison. 

Sky'ey.  adj.  [from  ski/.  Not  very  ele- 
gantly formed.]  Ethereah 

A  breath  thou  art. 
Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences. 
That  do  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st. 
Hourly  afflict.  Shakesp.  Meas.for  Meas. 

Sky'colour.  n.  s.  [5%  and  colour.]  An 
azure  colour ;  the  colour  of  the  sky. 

A  solution  as  clear  as  water,  vpith  only  a  light 
touch  of  sky-colour,  but  nothing  near  so  high  as 
the  ceruleous  tincture  of  silver.  Boyle. 
Sky'coloured.  adj.  [skt/  and  colour.] 
.Blue ;  azure ;  like  the  sky. 

This  your  Ovid  himself  has  hinted,  when  he 
tells  us  that  the  blue  water-nymphs  are  dressed 
in  shycoloured  garments.  Addison. 

SKyDYED.  adj.  [sky  and  rfye.]  Coloured 
like  the  sky. 

Their  figs,  skydyed,  a  purple  hue  disclose. Pope. 
Skyed.  adj.  [from  sky.]    Enveloped  by 
the  skies.   This  is  unauthorised  and  in- 
elegant. 

The  pale  deluge  floats 
O'er  the  sky'd  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale.37iO. 
Sky'ish:  adj.  [from  sky.]    Coloured  by 
the  ether  ;  approaching  the  sky. 

Of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made, 
T'  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  shyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Sky'lark.  n.  s.  [sky  and  lark.]  A  lark 
that  mounts  and  sings. 

He  next  proceeded  to  the  skylark,  mounting  up 
by  a  proper  scale  of  notes,  and  aftewards  falling 
to  the  ground  with  a  very  easy  descent.  Spectator. 
Sky'light.  n.  s.  [sky  and  light.]  A  win- 
dow placed  in  a  room,  not  laterally, 
but  in  the  ceiling. 

A  monstrous  fowl  dropped  through  the  sky-light, 
near  his  wife's  apartment.      Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Sky'rocket.  n.  s.  [sky  and  rocket.]  A 
kind  of  firework,  which  flies  high,  and 
burns  as  it  flies. 
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I  considered  a  comet,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
vulgar,  a  blazing  star,  as  a  skyrocket  discharged  by 
an  hand  that  is  almighty.  Addison. 

Slab.  n.s. 

I.  A  puddle.  Ainsworth. 
1.  A  plane  of  stone :  as,  a  marble  slab. 
Slab.   adj.   [a  word,  I  suppose,  of  the 
same  original  with  slabber,  or  slaver.] 
Thick,  viscous ;  glutinous. 
Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips  ; 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
Ditcn-deliver'd  by  a  drab  ; 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab.   Shak.  Macbeth. 

To  Sla'bber.   v.  n.   [slabben,  slaberen, 
Dut] 

1 .  To  let  the  spittle  fall  from  the  mouth ; 
to  drivel. 

2.  To  shed  or  pour  any  thing. 

To  Sla'bber  v.  a.  [slaver  is  the  word 
used.] 

1.  To  smear  with  spittle. 

He  slabbered  me  all  over,  from  cheek  to  cheek, 
with  his  great  tongue.  Arbuth.  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

2.  To  shed  ;  to  spill. 

The  milk-pan  and  cream-pot  so  slabber'd  and  tost 
That  butter  is  wanting,  and  cheese  is  half  lost. 

Tusser. 

Sla'bberer.  n.  s.  [from  slabber.]  He 

who  slabbers  ;  an  idiot. 
Slabby.  adj.  [the  same  with s/ai.] 

1 .  Thick ;  viscous.    Not  used. 

In  the  cure  of  an  ulcer,  with  a  moist  intca.- 
peries,  slabby  and  greasy  niendicaments  are  to  be 
furborii,  and  drying  to  be  used.  iriseHmJi's  Surgery. 

2.  Wetty  ;  floody  :  in  low  language. 
When  waggish  boys  the  stunted  besom  ply. 

To  rid  the  slabby  pavements,  pass  not  by.  Gay. 

SLACK,  adj.  [ykac.  Sax.  slaken,  Island. 
yslack,  Welsh  ;  laxus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Not  tense  ;  not  hard  drawn  ;  loose. 

The  vein  in  the  arm  is  that  which  Aretreus  com- 
monly opens  ;  and  he  gives  a  particular  caution, 
ill  this  case,  to  make  a  slack  compression,  for  fear 
of  exciting  a  convulsion.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Relaxed ;  weak ;  not  holding  fast. 

All  his  joints  relax'd  : 
From  his  siacfc  hand  the  garland  wreath'd  for  Eve 
Down  dropp'd,  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed.Mi/t. 

3.  Remiss ;  not  diligent ;  not  eager ;  not 
fervent. 

Thus  much  help  and  furtherance  is  more  yielded, 
in  that,  if  so  be  our  zeal  and  devotion  to  God- 
ward  be  slack,  the  alacrity  and  fervour  of  others 
serveth  as  a  present  spur.  Hooker. 

Seeing  his  soldiers  slack  and  timorous,  he  re- 
proved them  of  cowardice  and  treason.  Knolles. 

Nor  were  it  just,  would  he  resume  that  shape, 
That  Slick  devotion  should  his  thunder  'scape. 

Waller. 

Rebellion  now  began,  for  lack 
Of  zeal  and  plunder,  to  grow  slack.  Hudibras. 

4.  Not  violent ;  not  rapid. 

Their  pace  was  formal,  grave,  and  slack: 
His  nimble  wit  outran  the  heavy  pack.  Dryden. 

5.  Not  intense. 

A  handful  of  s/ac?c  dried  hops  spoil  many  pounds, 
by  taking  away  their  pleasant  smell. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To  Slack.  ^  v.  n.  [from  the  adjec- 
To  Sla'cken.  j  tive.] 

1.  To  be  remiss  ;  to  neglect. 

■  When  thou  shalt  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord, 
stack  not  to  pay  it.  Deuteronomy,  xxiii,  21. 

2.  To  lose  the  power  of  cohesion. 

The  fire,  in  lime  burnt,  lies  hid,  so  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  cold  ;  but  water  excites  it  again,where- 
by  it  slacks  and  crumbles  into  fine  powder. 

Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercises. 

3.  To  abate. 
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Whence  these  raging  fires 
Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  sfir  not  their  flames. 

Milton. 

4.  To  languish  ;  to  fail ;  to  flag.  Ainsw. 
To  Slack.  ) 
To  Slacken.  §  ^' 

1.  To  loosen;  to  make  less  tight. 

Ah  !  generous  youth,  that  wish  forbear  ; 
Slack  all  thy  sails  and  fear  to  come.  Dryden. 

Had  Ajax  been  employ'd,  our  slacken'd  sails 
Had  still  at  Aulis  waited!  happy  gales.  Dryden. 

2.  To  relax  ;  to  remit. 

This  makes  the  pulses  beat,  and  lungs  respire  ; 
This  holds  the  sinews  like  a  bridle's  reins  ; 

And  makes  the  body  to  advance,  retire, 
To  turn,  or  stop,  as  she  them  slacks  or  strains. 

Davies. 

Taught  power's  due  use  to  people  and  to  kings. 
Taught  nor  to  slack  nor  strain  its  tender  strings. 

Pope. 

3.  To  ease  ;  to  mitigate.  Philips  seems  to 
have  used  it  by  mistake  for  slake. 

Men,  having  been  brought  up  at  home  under  a 
strict  rule  of  duty,  always  restrained  by  sharp  pe- 
nalties from  lewd  behaviour,  so  soon  as  they  come 
thither,  where  they  see  laws  more  slackly  tended, 
and  the  hard  restraint  which  tliey  were  used  unto 
now  slacked,  they  grow  more  loose.  SpeTiser. 

If  there  be  cure  or  charm 
To  respite,  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain 
Of  this  ill  mansion.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

On  our  account  has  Jove, 
Indulgent,  to  all  mouns  some  succulent  plant 
Allow'd,  that  poor  helpless  man  might  slack 
His  present  thirst  and  matter  find  for  toil.  Philips. 

4.  To  remit  for  want  of  eagerness. 

My  guards 

Are  you,  great  pow  rs,  and  the  unbatcd  strength 
Of  a  firm  conscience  ;  which  shall  arm  each  step 
Ta'en  for  the  state,  and  teach  me  slack  no  pace. 

Ben  Jonson. 

With  such  delay  well  pleas'd,  they  stack  their 
course.  Milton. 

5.  To  cause  to  be  remitted  ;  to  make  to 
abate. 

You  may  sooner  by  imagination  quicken  or 
stack  a  motion,  than  raise  or  cease  it ;  as  it  is  easier 
to  make  a  dog  go  slower  than  make  him  stand 
still.  Bacon. 

This  doctrine  must  supersede  and  slacken  all  in- 
dustry and  endeavour,  which  is  the  lowest  degree 
of  that  which  hath  been  promised  to  be  accepted 
by  Christ ;  and  leave  nothing  to  us  to  deliberate 
or  attempt,  but  only  to  obey  our  fate,  Hammond. 

Extol  not  riches  then,  the  toil  of  fools, 
The  wise  man's  cumbrance,  if  not  snare  ;  more  apt 
To  slacken  virtue,  and  abate  her  edge. 
Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise. 

Milton. 

Balls  of  this  metal  slack'd  Atlanta's  pace. 
And  on  the  am'rous  youth  bestow'd  the  race. 

Waller. 

Oi)^^  conduces  to  the  poet's  aim,  which  he  is 
driving  on  in  every  line  :  the  other  slackens^h\3 
pace,  and  diverts  him  from  his  way.  Dryden 

6.  To  relieve  ;  to  unbend. 

Here  have  I  seen  the  king,  when  great  aflTair  ■ 
Gave  leave  to  slacken  and  unbend  his  cares. 
Attended  to  the  chase  by  all  the  flow'r 
Of  youth,  whose  hopes  a  nobler  prey  devour. 

Denham 

7.  To  withhold  ;  to  use  less  liberally. 

He  that  so  generally  is  good,  must  of  necessity 
hold  his  virtue  to  you,  whose  worthiness  would 
stir  it  up  where  it  wanted,  rather  than  slack  it 
where  there  is  such  abundance.  Shakesp. 

8.  To  crumble  ;  to  deprive  of  the  power 
of  cohesion. 

Some  unslacked  lime  cover  with  as-hes,  and  let 
it  stand  till  rain  comes  to  slack  the  lime ;  then 
spread  them  together.        Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

9.  To  neglect. 

Why  might  not  you,  my  lord  .receive  attendance 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants,  or  from  mine  ? 
If  then  they  chanc'd  to  slack  ye. 
We  could  controul  them.        Shakesp.  King  Leat. 
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This  good  chance,  that  thus  much  faroureth, 
He  stacks  not.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

Slack  not  the  good  presage.while  heav'n  inspires 
Our  minds  to  dare,  and  gives  the  readj  fires. Drj/d. 
1 0.  To  repress ;  to  make  less  quick  or 
forcible. 

I  should  be  griev'd,  young  prince,  to  think  my 
presence 

Unbent  your  thoughts,  and  slacken'd  'em  to  arms. 

Addison. 

Slack,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb  To  slack.] 
Small  coal ;  coal  broken  in  small  parts  : 
as  slacked  lime  turns  to  powder. 

Sla'ckly.  adv.  [from  slack.] 

1.  Loosely;  not  tightly;  not  closely. 

2,  Negligently  ;  remissly. 

That  a  king's  children  should  be  so  convey'd. 
So  slacktij  guarded,  and  the  search  so  slow 
That  could  not  trace  them.     Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Sla'ckness.  n.  s.  [from  slack.] 

1 .  Looseness ;  not  tightness. 

2.  Negligence ;  inattention ;  remissness. 

It  concerneth  the  duty  of  the  church  by  law  to 
provide,  that  the  looseness  and  slackness  of  men 
may  not  cause  the  commandments  of  God  to  be 
unexecuted.  Hooker. 

These  thy  offices 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  s/ac/tncss.  Shak.  Winter's  Tale. 

From  man's  effeminate  slackness  it  begins. 
Who  should  better  hold  his  place 
'  By  wisdom,  and  superior  gifts  receiv'd. 

Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

3.  Want  of  tendency. 

When  they  have  no  disposition  to  shoot  out 
above  their  lips,  there  is  a  slackness  to  heal,  and  a 
cure  is  very  ditiicultly  effected.    Shaiy's  Surgery. 

4.  Weakness ;  not  force ;  not  intenseness. 

Through  the  slackness  of  motion,  or  long  banish- 
ment from  the  air,  it  might  gather  some  aptness 
lO  putrefy.  Brerewood. 

Slag.  n.  s.  The  dross,  or  recrement  of 
metal. 

Not  only  the  calces  but  the  glasses  of  metal  may 
be  of  differing  colours  from  the  natural  colour  of 
the  metal,  as  1  have  observed  about  the  glass  or 
slag  of  copper.  Boyle. 

Slaie.  n.  s.  A  weaver's  reed.  Ainsw. 
Slain.    The  participle  passive  of  slay. 
'J  he  slain  ot  the  Lord  shall  be  many.  Is.  Ixvi.  IS. 
The  king  grew  vain. 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again  ; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he 
slew  the  slain.  Dryden. 

To  Slake,  v.  a.  [from  slack,  Skinner  ; 
from  slock,  Island,  to  quench,  Mr.  Lye.] 

1 .  To  quench  ;  to  extinguish. 

He  did  always  strive 
Himself  with  salves  to  health  for  to  restore. 
And  slake  the  heavenly  fire  that  raged  evermore. 

Spenser. 

If  I  digg'd  up  thy  forefathers  graves. 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains. 
It  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
She  with  her  cold  hand  slakes 
His  spirits,  the  sparks  of  lifs,  and  chills  his  heart. 

Crathaw. 

From  lulus'  head 
A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 
Around  his  brow,  and  on  his  temples  fed: 
Amaz'd,  with  running  water  we  prepare 
To  quench  the  sacred  fire,  anA  slake  his  hair.  Dry. 

The  fragrant  fruit  from  bending  branches  shake, 
And  with  the  crystal  stream  their  thirst  at  plea- 
sure slake.  Blaekmore's  Creation. 
Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chace  ; 
Amidst  the  running  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst. 

Addison's  Cato. 

2.  It  is  used  of  lime :  so  that  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  original  notion  of  To  slack 
or  slake  lime,  be  to  powder  or  quench 
it. 
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That  which  he  saw  happened  to  be  fresh  lime, 
and  gathered  before  any  rain  had  fallen  to  slake  it. 

Woodward. 

To  Slake,  v.  n.  [This  is  apparently  from 
slack.] 

1.  To  grow  less  tense ;  to  be  relaxed. 

If  she  the  body's  nature  did  partake. 
Her  strength  would  with  tlie  body's  strength  decay; 

But  when  the  body's  strongest  sinews  slake, 
Then  is  the  soul  most  active,  quick,and  gay. 

Davies. 

2.  To  go  out ;  to  be  extinguished. 

She  perceiving  that  his  flame  did  slake, 
And  lov'd  her  only  for  his  trophy's  sake.  Brown. 

To  Slam.,  v.  a.  {lema.  Island,  schlagen, 
Dut.]  To  slaughter ;  to  crush.  A  word 
not  used  but  in  low  conversation. 

To  SLANDER,  v.  a,  [esclaundrie,  Fr. 
scandalum,  Lat.]  To  censure  falsely ; 
to  belie. 

Slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice  and  poor  descent. rSfcafe. 
He  hath  slandered  thy  servant  unto  the  king. 

2  Sam.  xix.  27. 

Give  me  leave  to  speak  as  earnestly  in  truly 
commending  it,  as  you  have  done  in  untruly  and 
unkindly  defacing  and  slandering  it.  Whitgijie. 

Thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invade. 
By  practice  harden'd  in  thy  sland'ring  trade  ; 
Obtending  heav'n  for  whate'er  ills  befall, 
And  sputt'ring  under  specious  names  they  gall.Dr 

Of  all  her  dears  she  never  slander'd  one, 
But  cares  not  if  a  thousand  are  undone.  Pope. 
Sla'nder.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  False  invective. 

When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues  ; 
When  cut-purses  come  not  to  throngs. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
Since  that,  we  hear  he  is  in  arms. 

We  think  not  so  ; 
Yet  charge  the  consul  with  our  harms. 

That  let  him  go  : 
So  in  our  censure  of  the  state 

We  still  do  wander. 
And  make  the  careful  magistrate 

'i'he  mark  of  slander.  Ben  Jonson's  Cataline. 
We  are  not  to  be  dejected  by  the  slanders  and 
calumnies  of  bad  men,  because  our  integrity  shall 
then  be  cleared  by  him  who  cannot  err  in  judg- 
ment. Nelson. 

2.  Disgrace;  reproach. 

Thou  slander  of  thy  mother's  heavy  womb  ! 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

3.  Disreputation ;  ill  name. 

You  shall  not  finri  me,  daughter. 
After  the  slander  of  most  stepmothers, 
Ill-eyed  unto  you.  Shakesp. 

Sla  nderer,  n.  s.  [from  slander.]  One 
who  belies  another ;  one  who  lays  false 
imputations  on  another. 

In  your  servants  suffer  any  offence  against  your- 
self rather  than  against  God  :  endure  not  that 
they  should  be  railers,  slanderers,  telltales  or  sowers 
of  dissension.  Taylor. 
Thou  shall  answer  for  this,  thou  slanderer  IDryd. 
Sla'nderous.  adj.  [from  slander.] 

1 .  Uttering  reproachful  falsehoods. 

What  king  so  strong 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue Shak. 

To  me  belongs 
The  care  to  shun  the  blast  of  sland'rous  tongues  : 
Let  malice,  prone  the  virtuous  to  defame. 
Thus  with  vile  censure  taint  my  spotless  name. 

Pope. 

2.  Containing  reproachful  falsehoods  ;  ca- 
lumnious. 

I  was  never  able  till  now  to  choke  the  mouth 
of  such  detractors  with  the  certain  knowledge  of 
their  slanderous  untruths.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

We  lay  these  honours  cii  this  man. 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  sland'rous  loads. 

Shakes]).  Julius  Ccesar. 
As  by  flattery  a  man  opens  his  bosora  to  his 
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mortal  enemy,  so  by  detraction  and  a  slanderous 
misreport  he  shuts  the  same  to  his  best  friends. 

South. 

Sla'nderously.  adv.  [from  slanderous.] 
Calumniously  ;  with  false  reproach. 

I  may  the  better  satisfy  them  who  object  these 
doubts,  and  slanderously  hark  at  the  courses  which 
are  held  against  that  traiterous  earl  and  his  ad- 
herents. Spenser  on  Ireland. 

They  did  slanderously  object, 
How  that  they  durst  not  hazard  to  present 
In  person  their  defences.        Daniel's  Civil  War, 

Slang.  The  preterite  of  s/ing-. 

David  slang  a  stone,  and  smote  the  Philistine. 

1  Sam.  xvii. 

Slank.  «.  5.  [alga  marina.]    An  herb. 

Ainsworth. 

SLANT.         7  '^^J'   [from  slanghe,  a 
SLA'NTING.  3  serpent,  Dut.  Skinner.] 
Oblique ;  not  direct ;  not  perpendicular. 

Late  the  clouds 
Justling,  or  push'd  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shock, 
Tine  the  slant  lightning ;  whose  thwart  flame  driv'u 
down 

Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  a.»d  pine.  Milton. 
The  sun 

Around  the  globe  describes  th'  aequator  line ; 
By  which  wise  means  he  can  the  whole  survey, 
With  a  direct  or  with  a  slanting  ray. 
In  the  succession  of  a  night  and  day.  Blackmore. 
Sla'ntly.     1  adv.  [from  slant.]  Ob- 
Sla'ntwise.  j    liquely ;  not  perpendi- 
cularly; slope. 

Some  maketh  a  hollowness  half  a  foot  deep. 
With  fower  sets  in  it,  set  slantwise  asteep.  Tusser. 

SLAP.  n.  s.  [schlap.  Germ.]    A  blow. 
Properly  with  the  hand  open,  or  with 
something  rather  broad  than  sharp.  ^ 
The  laugh,  the  slap,  the  jocund  curse  go  round. 

Thomson. 

Slap.  adv.  [from  the  noun.]    With  a 
sudden  and  violent  blow. 

Peg's  servants  complained  ;  and  if  they  offered 
to  come  into  tlie  warehouse,  then  straight  went  the 
yard  slap  over  their  noddle. ^rftitt/t.  Hist,  of  J.Bull. 
To  Slap.  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.]  To 
strike  with  a  slap. 

Dick,  who  thus  long  had  passive  sat. 
Here  stroak'd  his  chin,  and  cock'd  his  hat; 
Then  slap't  his  hand  upon  the  board, 
And  thus  the  youth  put  in  his  word.  Prior. 
Slapda'sh.  interj.  [from  s/a^  and  rfasA.] 
All  at  once:  as  any  thing  broad  falls 
with  a  slap  into  the  water,  and  dashes 
it  about.    A  low  word. 

And  yet,  slapdash,  is  all  again 
In  ev'ry  sinew,  nerve,  and  vein.  Prior. 

To  Slash,  v.  a.  [slasa  to  strike.  Island.] 

1.  To  cut ;  to  cut  with  long  cuts. 

2.  To  lash.    Slash  is  improper. 

Daniel,  a  sprightly  swain,  that  us'd  to  slash 
The  vig'rous  steeds  that  drew  his  lord's  calash. 
To  Peggy's  side  inclin'd.  King. 

To  Slash,   v.  n.  To  strike  at  random 
with  a  sword ;  to  lay  about  him. 

The  knights  with  their  bright  burning  blades 
Broke  their  rude  troops,  and  order  did  confound,! 
Hewing  and  slashing  at  their  idle  shades.  Fairy  Q, 
Not  that  I'd  lop  the  beauties  from  his  book,  [ 
Like  s/as/img  Bentley  with  his  desp'rate  hook.Pope. 

Slash,  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Cut ;  wound. 

Some  few  received  some  cuts  and  slashes  that 
had  drawn  blood.  Clarendon.^ 

2.  A  cut  in  cloth. 

What  I  this  a  sleeve  ? 
Here's  snip  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish  and  slash. 
Like  to  a  censor  in  a  barber's  shop.  Shakesp. 
Distiiiguish'd  slashes  deck  the  great: 
As  each  excels  iti  birth  or  state, 
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His  oylet-holes  are  more  and  ampler  ; 

Tlie  king's  own  body  was  a  sampler.  Prior. 

Jlatch.  U.S.  [a  sea  term.]  The  middle 
part  of  a  rope  or  cable  that  hangs  down 
loose.  jBailey. 

5LATE.  n.  s.  [from  slit :  slate  is  in  some 
counties  a  crack ;  or  from  esclate,  a  tile, 
Fr.]  A  grey  stone,  easily  broken  into 
thin  plates,  which  are  used  to  cover 
houses,  or  to  write  upon. 

A  square  cannot  be  so  truly  drawn  upon  a  slate 
as  it  is  conceived  in  the  mind.  Grew's  Cosmotogia. 

A  small  piece  of  a  flat  slate  the  ants  laid  over 
the  hole  of  their  nest,  when  they  foresaw  it  would 
rain.  Addison's  Spectator. 

To  Slate,  v.  a.  [from  the  noim.]  To 
cover  the  roof ;  to  tile. 

Sonnets  and  elegies  to  Chloris 
Would  raise  a  house  about  two  stories, 
A  lyrick  ode  would  slate.  Swift. 
sla'tkr.   w.  s.   [from  slate.']    One  who 

covers  with  slates  or  tiles. 
5La'ttern.  n.  s.  [slaetti,  Swed.]  A  wo- 
man negligent,  not  elegant  or  nice. 
Without  the  raising  of  which  sum. 
You  dare  not  be  so  troublesome 
To  pinch  the  slatterns  black  and  blue. 
For  learing  you  their  work  to  do.  Hudibres. 
We  may  always  observe,  that  a  gossip  in  poli- 
ticks is  a  slattern  in  her  family.  Addis.  Freeholder. 

The  sallow  skin  is  for  the  swarthy  put, 
And  love  can  make  a  slattern  of  a  slut.  Dryden. 

Beneath  the  lamp  her  tawdrv  ribbands  glare, 
The  new-scour'd  manteau,  and  the  slattern  air. 

Gay. 

^LA'TY.  a^j.  [from  slate.']  Halving  the 
nature  of  slate. 

All  the  stone  that  is  slaty,  with  a  texture  long, 
and  parallel  to  the  site  of  the  stratum,  will  split 
only  lengthways,  or  horizontally  ;  and  if  placed 
in  any  other  position,  'tis  apt  to  give  way,  start, 
and  burst,  when  any  considerable  weight  is  laid 
upon  it.  Wooduard  on  Fossils. 

SLAVE,  n.  s.  [esclave,  Fr.  It  is  said  to 
have  its  original  from  the  Slavi,  or  Scla- 
vonians,  subdued  and  sold  by  the  Vene- 
tians.] 

1.  One  mancipated  to  a  master;  not  a 
freeman ;  a  dependant. 

The  banish'd  Kent,  who  in  disguise 
Follow'd  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Thou  elvish  markt,  abortive,  rooting  hog  ! 
Thou  that  wast  seal'd  iu  thy  nativity 
The  slave  of  nature,  and  the  son  of  hell. 

Shahesp.  Richard  III. 
Of  guests  we  make  them  slaves 
Inhospitably.^  Milton. 

The  condition  of  servants  was  different  from 
what  it  is  now,  they  being  generally  slaves,  and 
such  as  were  bought  and  sold  for  money.  South. 

Perspective  a  painter  must  not  want  ;  yet  with- 
out subjecting  ourselves  so  wholly  to  it,  as  to  be- 
come slaves  of  it.  Dryden. 
To-morrow,  should  we  thus  express  our  friend- 
ship. 

Each  might  receive  a  slave  into  his  arms  : 
This  sun  perhaps,  this  morning  sun,  's  the  last 
That  e'er  shall  rise  on  Roman  liberty.  Addis.  Cato. 

2.  One  that  has  lost  the  power  of  resist- 
ance. 

Slaves  to  our  passions  we  become,  and  then 
It  grows  impossible  to  govern  men.  Waller. 

When  once  men  are  immersed  in  sensual  things, 
and  are  become  slaves  to  their  passions  and  lusts, 
then  are  they  most  disposed  to  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  Wilkins. 

3.  It  is  used  proverbially  for  the  lowest 
state  of-  life. 

Power  shall  not  exempt  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  the  great  men,  neither  shall  meanness  excuse 
the  poorest  slave.  Nelson. 
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To  Slave,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
drudge  ;  to  moil ;  to  toil. 

Had  women  been  the  makers  of  our  laws, 
The  men  should  slave  at  cards  from  morn  to  night. 

Swift. 

SLA'VER.  n.  s.  [saliva,  Lat.  sla;fa,  Island.] 
Spittle  running  from  the  mouth ;  drivel. 

Mathiolus  hath  a  passage,  that  a  toad  com- 
municates itsvenum  not  only  by  urine,  but  by  the 
humidity  and  slaver  of  its  mouth,  which  will  not 
consist  with  truth.  Brown. 

Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learn'd  are  right. 
It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite.  Fope. 

To  Sla'ver.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  be  smeared  with  spittle. 

Should  I 

Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  capitol ;  join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  as  with  labour. 

Shakesp. 

2.  To  emit  spittle. 

Miso  came  with  scowling  eyes  to  deliver  a 
slavering  good-morrow  to  the  two  ladies.  Sidney. 

Why  must  he  sputter,  spawl,  and  slaver  it, 
In  vain,  against  the  people's  favourite  ?  Swift. 

To  Sla'ver.  v.  a.  To  smear  with  drivel. 

Twitch'd  by  the  slave,  he  mouths  it  more  and 
more, 

Till  with  white  froth  bis  gown  is  slaver  d  o'er.Drt/d. 
Sla'verer.  n.  s.  [slabbaerd,  Dut,  from 

slaver.]     One  who   cannot  hold  his 

spittle ;  a  driveller ;  an  ideot. 
Sla'very.  n.  s.  [from  slave.]  Servitude ; 

the  condition  of  a  slave  ;  the  offices  of 

a  slave. 

If  my  dissentings  were  out  of  errour,  weakness, 
or  obstinacy,  yet  no  man  can  think  it  other  than 
the  badge  of  slavery,  by  savage  rudeness  and  im- 
portunate obtrusions  of  violence  to  have  the  mist 
of  his  errour  dispelled.  King  Charles. 

SLAUGHTER,  n.  s.  [onj-laus'c,  Sax. 
from  j'laejan,  j-lejan,  to  strike  or  kill.] 
Massacre  ;  destruction  by  the  sword. 

Sinful  Macduff, 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee  I 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine. 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls.         Shak.  Macbeth. 
Oneachhand  slaughterand  gigantick deeds. Mi/. 
The  pair  you  see. 
Now  friends  below,  in  close  embraces  join  ; 
But,  when  they  leave  the  shady  realms  of  night, 
With  mortal  hate  each  other  shall  pursue  : 
What  wars,  what  wounds,  what  slaughter  shall 
ensue !  Dryden. 

To  Sla'ughter.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  massacre ;  to  slay  ;  to  kill  with  the 
sword. 

Your  castle  is  surpris'd,  your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughter'd.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Sla'ughterhouse.  n.  s.  [slaughter  and 
house.]  House  in  which  beasts  are 
killed  for  the  butcher. 

Away  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 
Til'  uncleanly  savour  of  a  slaughterhouse  ; 
For  I  am  stifled  with  the  smell  of  sin.  Shakesp. 

Sla'ughterman.  n.  s.  [slaughter  and 
man.]    One  employed  in  killing.' 

The  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  coiifus'd 
Do  break  the  clouds  ;  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry, 
At  Herod's  bloody  hunting  slaughterman. 

Shak.  Henry  Y. 
Ten  chas'd  by  one, 
Are  now  each  one  the  slaughterman  of  tv/cnty.Shak. 

See,  thou  fight'st  against  thy  countrymen  ; 
And  join'st  with  them  will  be  thy  slaughtermen. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Sla'ughterous.  adj.  [from  slaughter.] 
Destructive ;  murderous. 

I  have  supt  full  with  horrours  . 
Direness  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts 
Cannot  once  start  me.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
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Sla'vish.   adj.   [from  slave.]  Servile; 
mean ;  base ;  dependant. 

A  thing 

More  slavish  did  I  ne'er,  than  answering 
A  slave  without  a  knock.        Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave. 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs  and  mules. 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  part. 
Because  you  bought  them.  Shak.  Merch.  of  Venice. 

The  supreme  God,  t'  whom  all  things  ill 
Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance, 
Would  send  a  glist'ring  guardian,  if  need  were. 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd.  Milton. 

Those  are  the  labour'd  births  of  slavish  brains  ; 
Not  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  pains.  Denham. 

Slavish  bards  our  mutual  loves  rehearse 
In  lying  strains  and  ignominious  verse.  Prior. 

Sla'vishly.  adv.  [from  slavish.]  Ser- 
vilely ;  meanly. 
Sla'vishness.  n.Si  [from  slavish.]  Ser- 
vility ;  meanness. 
To  SLAY.  V.  a.  preter:  slew;  part.  pass. 
slain.  [slahan,  Goth,  j-lean,  Sax. 
slachten,  Dut.  to  strike.]  To  kill ;  to 
butcher ;  to  put  to  death. 

Her  father's  brother 
Would  be  her  lord  ;  or  shall  I  say  her  uncle  ? 
Or  he  that  slew  her  brothers  and  tier  uncle  ? 

Shakesp.  Richard  111. 
Tyrant,  shew  thy  face : 
If  thou  be'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine, 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still. 

Shakesp. 

I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that 
were  slain  for  the  word  of  God.  Rev.  vi.  2. 

Slay  and  make  ready.  Gen.  xliii.  16. 

Wrath  killeth  the  foolish  man,  and  envy  slayeth 
the  silly  one.  Job,  v.  2. 

Of  Trojan  chiefs  he  view'd  a  numerous  train  ; 
All  much  lamented,  all  in  battle  slain.  Dryd.  jEn. 

He  must  by  blood  and  battles  pow'r  maintain, 
And  slay  the  monarchs  ere  he  rule  the  plain.  Prior. 
Sla'yer.  n.s.  [ivom  slay.]  Killer  ;  mur- 
derer ;  destroyer. 

Witness  the  guiltless  bloodjtoiir'd  oft  on-grouiidi 
The  crowned  often  slain, the  s/ai/cr  crown'd. Fa. Qii. 

They  slew  those  that  were  slayers  of  their  couii 
try  men.  Abbot. 

The  slayer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there  ; 
The  gore  congeal'd  was  clotted  in  his  hair  : 
With  eyes  half  clos'd  and  gaping  mouth  he  lay. 
And  grim  as  when  he  breath  d  his  sullen  soul  away. 

Dryden. 

SleavE.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  I  know  not 
well  the  meaning :  sleavt  silk  is  explain- 
ed by  Gouldman,  Jloccus  serious  a  lock 
of  silk ;  and  women  still  say,  sleave  the 
silk,  for  untwist  it.  Ainsworth  calls  a 
weaver's  shuttle  or  reed  a  slay.  To  slay 
is  to  part  a  twist  into  single  fibres.] 

I  on  a  fountain  light. 
Whose  brim  with  pinks  was  platted ; 

The  banks  with  daffadillies  dight 
With  grass  like  s?eaue  was  matted.Draj/f.  Cynthia. 

Sle'azy.  adj.  [often  written  steezy.] 
Weak ;  wanting  substance.  This  seems 
to  be  of  the  same  race  with  sleave,  or 
from  To  slay. 
Sled.  n.  s.  [slced,  Dan.  sledde,  Dut.]  A 
carriage  drawn  without  wheels. 

The  sled,  the  tumbril,  hurdles,  and  the  slail, 
These  all  must  be  prepar'd.  Dryden. 

Sle'dded.  adj.  [from  sled.]  Mounted  on 
a  sled. 

So  frown'a  he  once  when  in  an  angry  parle,- 
He  smole  the  sledded  Polack  on  the  ice.  Shakesp. 

Sleuge.    n.  s.    [fleej,  Sax.  sleggia, 

Island.] 
1.  A  large  heavy  hammer. 

They  him  spying,  both  with  greedy  force 
At  once  upon  him  ran,  and  him  beset 
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With  strokes  of  mortal  steel,  without  remorse, 
And  on  his  shield  lilie  hon sledges  het.Fairy  Queen. 

The  painful  smith,  with  force  of  fervent  heat, 
The  hardest  iron  soon  doth  mollifj'. 

That  with  his  heavy  sledge  he  can  it  beat. 
And  fashion  to  wiiat  he  it  list  apply.  Spenser. 

The  uphand  sledge  is  used  by  under  workmen, 
wlien  the  work  is  not  of  the  largest,  yet  requires 
help  to  batter  and  draw  it  out :  they  use  it  with 
both  their  hands  before  them,  and  seldom  lift 
their  hammers  higher  than  their  head.  Moion. 

It  would  follow  that  the  quick  stroke  of  a  light 
hammer  should  be  of  greater  efficacy  than  any 
softer  and  more  gentle  striking  of  a  great  sledge. 

Wilkin's  Mathemat.  Magick. 
2.  A  carriage  without  wheels,  or  with  very 
low  wheels  :  properly  a  sled.  See  Sled. 

In  Lancashire  they  use  a  sort  of  sledge  made 
with  tliick  wheels,  to  bring  their  marl  out,  drawn 
with  one  horse.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Sleek.  71.  s.  [sleych,  Dut.] 
J .  Smooth  ;  nitid  ;  glossy. 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat, 
Sieefc-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  a-nights. 

Shakesp. 

How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgrace. 
As  if  it  fed  ye  ;  and  how  sleek  and  wanton 
Y'  appear  in  ev'ry  thing  may  brine  my  ruiu.  Shak. 
What  time  the  groves  were  clad  in  green, 

The  fields  all  drest  in  flowers. 
And  that  the  siee/c-hair'd  nymphs  were  seen 

To  seek  them  summer  bowers.  Drayton. 
As  in  gaze  admiring,  oft  he  bow'd 
His  turret  crest,  and  sleek  enaniell'd  neck, 
Fawning.  Milton's  Farad.  Lost. 

Thy  head  and  hair  are  sleek, 
And  then  thou  kemb'st  the  tuzzes  on  thy  cheek. 

Dryden, 

So  sleek  her  skin,  so  faultless  was  her  make, 
Ev'n  Juno  did  unwilling  pleasure  take 
To  see  so  fair  a  rival.  Dryden. 
2.  Not  rough  ;  not  harsh. 

Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths  grow  sleek 
That  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp. 

Mitton. 

To  Sleek,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  comb  smooth  and  even. 
Yet  are  the  men  more  loose  than  they. 

More  kemb'd.and  bath'd.and  rubb'd.andtrimm'd, 
More  sleek'd,  more  soft,  and  slacker  limb'd. B.  Jons. 
By  dead  Parthenope's  dear  tomb. 
And  fair  Ligea's  golden  comb. 
Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks.  Milton. 

2.  To  render  soft,  smooth,  or  glossy. 
Gentle,  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks  ; 

Be  bright  and  jovial  'mong  your  guests  to-night. 

Shakesp. 

She  does  sleek 
With  crumbs  of  bread  and  milk,  and  lies  a-nights 
In  her  neat  gloves.  Ben  Jmsmi's  Cataline. 

The  persuasive  rhetorick 
That  sleek'd  his  tongue,  and  won  so  much  on  Eve, 
So  little  here,  nay  lost.  Milton. 

A  sheet  of  well  sieefc'd  marble  paper  did  not  cast 
any  of  its  distinct  colours  upon  the  wall.  Boyle. 

A  cruise  of  fragrance  form'd  of  burnish'd  gold. 
Odour  divine  !  whose  soft  refreshing  streams 
Sleek  the  smooth  skin,  and  scent  the  snowy  limbs. 

Pope. 

Slee'kly.  adv.  [from sleekJ]  Smoothly; 
glossily. 

Let  their  heads  be  sleekly  comb'd,  and  their  blue 
coats  brush'd.        Shakesp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Slee'kstone.  n.  s.  [sleek  and  stone.]  A 
smoothing  stone. 

The  purest  pasteboard  with  a  sleekstone  rub 
imooth,  and  as  even  as  you  can.  Peacham. 

To  Sleep,  v.  n.  [slepan,  Gotli.  j-leepan. 

Sax.  slaepen,  Dut.] 
J.  To  take  rest,  by  suspension  of  the 
mental  and  corporal  powers. 

I've  watch'd  and  travell'd  hard  : 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out;  the  rest  I'll  whistle. 

Shakesp. 
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Where's  Pede  ? — go  you,  and  where  you  find  a 
maid. 

That,  ere  she  sleep,  hath  thrice  her  prayers  said. 
Rein  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy  ; 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy  ; 
But  those  that  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins. 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides, 
and  shins.  Shak.  Metry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

If  the  man  be  podr,  thou  shall  not  sleep  with 
his  |iledge.  Deuteronomy. 
Peace,  good  reader  !  do  not  weep  ; 

Peace  !  the  lovers  are  asleep  : 

They,  sweet  turtles  '  folded  lie 

In  the  last  knot  that  love  could  tie. 

Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 

Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone. 

And  th'  eternal  morrow  dawn  ; 

Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn, 

And  they  waken  with  that  light 

Whose  day  shall  never  sleep  m  night.  Crashaw. 

Those  who  at  any  time  siecp  without  dreaming, 
can  never  be  convinced  that  their  tlioughts  are  for 
four  hours  busy  without  their  knowing  it.  Locke. 

2.  To  rest ;  to  be  motionless. 

Steel,  if  thou  turn  thine  edge,  or  cut  not  out  the 
hurley-  boned  clown  in  chines  of  beef  ere  thou  sleep 
in  thy  sheath,  I  beseech  Jove  on  my  knees  thou 
may  St  be  turned  into  hobnails. 5/ia?cesp.  Henry  Yl. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  s/efps  upon  this  bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  nmsick 
Creep  in  our  ears.     SItakesp.  ]\Ierchant  of  Venice. 

The  giddy  ship,  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides 
Forc'd  Dack  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides, 
Stunn'd  with  the  different  blows  ;   then  shoots 
amain. 

Till  counterbufF'd  she  stops,  and  sleeps  again.  Dry. 

3.  To  live  thoughtlessly. 

We  sleep  over  our  happiness,  and  want  to  be 
roused  into  a  quick  thankful  sense  of  it.  Atterb. 

4.  To  be  dead :  death  being  a  state  from 
which  man  will  some  time  awake. 

If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again, 
even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God 
bring  with  him.  1  Thess. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  dead  to  us,  because  we 
cannot  raise  from  the  grave  ;  though  he  only  sleeps 
unto  God,  who  can  raise  from  trie  chamber  of 
death.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

5.  To  be  inattentive ;  not  vigilant. 

Heaven  will  one  /lay  open 
The  king's  eyes,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon 
This  bold  bad  man.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

6.  To  be  unnoticed,  or  unattended. 

You  ever 

Have  wish'd  the  sleeping  of  this  business,  never 
Desir'd  it  to  be  stirr  d.        Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

Sleep,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Repose ; 
rest ;  suspension  of  the  mental  or  cor- 
poral power ;  slumber. 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no  more  I 
Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep ;  the  innocent  sleep ; 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  care  ; 
The  birth  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast.    Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

That  sleepe  might  sweetly  scale 
His  restfuU  eyes,  he  enter'd,  and  in  liis  bed 
In  silence  took.  Chapman. 

Cold  calleth  the  spirits  to  succour,  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  so  well  close  and  go  together  in 
the  head,  which  is  ever  requisite  to  sleep.  And, 
for  the  same  cause,  pain  and  noise  hinder  sleep  ; 
and  darkness  furthereth  sleep.  Bacon. 

Beasts  that  sleep  in  winter,  as  wild  bears,  during 
their  sleep  wax  very  fat,  though  they  eat  nothing. 

Bacon. 

His  fasten'd  hands  the  rudder  keep, 
And,  fix'd  on  heav'n,  his  eyes  repel  invading  sleep. 

Dryden. 

Hermes  o'er  his  head  in  air  appear'd, 
His  hat  adorn'd  with  wings  disclos'd  the  god. 
And  in  his  hand  the  sleep  compelling  rod. Dryden. 

Infants  spend  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in 
sleep,  and  are  seldom  awake  but  when  hunger 
calls  for  the  teat,  or  some  pain  forces  the  mind  to 
perceive  it.  Locke. 
SlEE'per.  n.  s.  [from  sleep.] 
1.  One  wHo  sleeps ;  one  who  is  not  awake. 
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Sound,  musick ;  come,  ray  queen,  take  hand 
with  me. 

And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  deepershe.Sha 

What's  the  business. 
That  such  an  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house  Shakesp.  Macbeth, 

In  some  countries,  a  plant  which  shutteth  in 
the  night,  openeth  in  the  morning,  and  openeth 
wide  at  noon,  the  inhabitants  say  is  a  plant  that 
sleepeth.  There  be  sleepers  enow  then ;  for  al- 
most all  flowers  do  the  like.  Bacon. 

Night  is  indeed  the  province  of  his  reign  ; 
Yet  all  his  dark  exploits  no  more  contain 
Than  a  spy  taken,  and  a  sleeper  slain.  Dryden. 

2.  A  lazy  inactive  drone. 

He  must  be  no  great  eater,  drinker,  not  sleeper, 
that  will  discipline  his  senses,  and  exert  his  mind  ; 
every  worth3'  undertaking  requires  both.  Grew. 

3.  That  which  lies  dormant,  or  without 
effect. 

Let  penal  laws,  if  they  liave  been  sleepers  of 
long,  or  if  grown  unfit  for  the  present  time,  be 
by  wise  judges  confined  in  the  execution.  Bacon. 

4.  [Exoaetus.]  A  fish.  Ainsworth. 
Slee  pily,  adv.  [from  sleep.] 

1 .  Drowsily  ;  with  desire  to  sleep. 

2.  Dully;  lazily. 

I  rather  chuse  to  endure  the  wounds  of  those 
darts  which  envy  casteth  at  novelty,  than  logo 
on  safely  and  sleepily  in  the  easy  ways  of  ancient 
mistakings.  Raleigh, 

3.  Stupidly. 

He  would  make  us  believe  that  Luther  in  these 
actions  pretended  to  authority,  forgetting  what 
he  had  sleepily  owned  before.  Atterbury. 
Slee'piness.  n.  s.  [from  sleepi/.]  Drow- 
siness ;  disposition  to  sleep ;  inability 
to  keep  awake. 

Watchfulness  precedes  too  great  s/ecpinMS,  and  is 
the  most  ill-boding  symptoms  of  a  fever.  Arbuth. 

Slee'pless.  adj.  [from  sleep.]  Wanting 
sleep. 

The  field 

To  labour  calls  us,  now  with  sweat  inipos'd. 
Though  after  sleepless  night.  Milton's  Farad.  Lost. 

While  pensive  poets  painful  vigils  keep. 
Sleepless  themselves  to  give  their  readers  sleep. 

Pope. 

Slee'py.   adj.   [from  sleep.] 

1.  Drowsy  ;  disposed  to  sleep. 

2.  Not  awake. 

Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place? 
They  must  lie  there.  Go,  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood.    Shakesp.  Macbeth, 

She  wak'd  her  sleepy  crew. 
And,  rising  liasty,  took  a  short  adieu.  Dryden, 

3.  Soporiferous ;  somniferous ;  causing 
sleep. 

We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks,  that  your  senses, 
unintelligent  of  our  insufficience,  may,  though 
they  cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us. 

Shakesp.  Winter'sTale,' 

Let  such  betliink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumb  not  still.  Milton, 

I  sleeped  about  eight  hours,  and  no  wonder  ,| 
for  the  physicians  had  mingled  a  sleepy  potion  in 
the  wine.  Gidliver.' 

Sleet,  n.  s.  [perhaps  from  the  Danish' 
slet.]  A  kind  of  smooth  small  hail  or 
snow,  not  falling  in  flakes,  but  single 
particles. 

Now  van  to  van  the  foremost  squadrons  meet. 
The  midmost  battles  hast'ning  up  behind. 

Who  view,  far  ofl^,  the  storm  of  falling  s/eet, 
And  hear  their  thunder  rattling  in  the  wind.Drj/d. 

Perpetual  sleet  and  driving  snow 
Obscure  the  skies,  and  hang  on  herds  below  : 
Huge  oxen  stand  inclos'd  in  wintry  walls 
Of  snow  conoeal'd.  Dryilen.^ 

Rains  would  have  been  pour'd  down,  as  the 
vapours  became  cooler ;  next  sleet,  then  snow  and' 
ice.  Cheyne. 

To  Sleet,   v.  n.   [from  the  noun.]  To 
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snow  in  small  particles,  intermixed  with 
rain. 

lee'ty.  adj.  [from  the  noun.]  Bringing 
sleet. 

LEEVE.  n.  s.  [flip,  Sax.] 

,  The  part  of  a  garment  that  covers  the 

arms. 

Once  my  well-waiting  eyes  espied  my  treasure. 
With  sleeves  turn'd  up,  loose  hair,  and  breast  en- 
larged, 

Her  father's  corn  moving  her  fair  limbs,  measure. 

Sidney. 

The  deep  smock  sleeve,  which  the  Irish  women 
use,  they  say.was  old  Spanish ;  andyet  that  should 
seem  rather  to  be  an  old  English  fashion :  for  in 
armory,  the  fashion  of  the  manche,  which  is 
given  in  arms,  being  nothing  else  but  a  sleeve,  is 
fashioned  muck  like  to  that  sleeve:  and  knights, 
ill  ancient  times,  used  to  wear  their  mistress  s  or 
love's  sleeve  upon  their  arms.  Sir  Launcelot  wore 
the  sleeve  of  the  fair  maid  of  Asteloth  in  a  tourney. 

Spenser's  Ireland. 

Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  sleeve  un- 
buttoned, your  shoe  untied,  demonstrating  a  care- 
less desolation.  Shakesp. 

You  would  think  a  smock  a  she-angel,  he  so 
chants  to  the  sleeve  band,  and  the  work  about  the 
square  on't.  Shakesp. 

He  was  cloathed  in  cloth,  with  wide  sleeves  and 
a  capa.  Bacon, 

In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd, 
Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same.  Dryden. 
,  Sleeve,  in  some  provinces,  signifies  a 
knot  or  skein  of  silk,  w^hich  is  by  some 
very  probably  supposed  to  be  its  meaning 
in  the  following  passage.  [See  Sleave.] 

The  innocent  sleep  ; 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  s/eewe  of  care.  Shah. 
,  Sleeve,  Dut.  signifies  a  cover ;  any  thing 
spread  over ;  vi^hich  seems  to  be  the  sense 
of  sleeve  in  the  proverbial  phrase. 

A  brace  of  slmrpers  laugh  at  the  whole  roguery 
in  their  sleeves.  L'Estrange. 

Men  know  themselves  utterly  void  of  those 
qualities  which  the  impudent  sycophant  ascribes 
to  them,  and  in  his  sleeve  laughs  at  them  for  be- 
lieving. South's  Sermons. 

John  laughed  heartily  in  his  sleeve  at  the  pride 
of  the  esquire.  "Arhuth.  Hist,  of  John  Dull, 

,  To  hang  on  a  sleeve;  to  make  dependent. 

It  is  not  for  a  man  which  doth  know,  or  should 
know,  what  orders,  and  what  peaceable  govern- 
ment required,  to  ask  why  we  should  hang  our 
judgment  upon  the  church's  sleeve,  and  why  in 
matters  of  orders  more  than  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine. Hooker. 

.  [Lolligo,  Lat.]  A  fish.  Ainsworth. 
lee'vEd.  adj.  [from  sleeveJ]  Having 
sleeves. 

lee'veless.  adj.  [from  sleeve.] 
Wanting  sleeves ;  having  no  sleeves. 
His  clothes  were  strange  tho'  coarse,  and  black 
tho'  bare  ; 

Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velvet;  but  twas  now,  so  much  ground  was  seen. 
Become  tuiftafFaty.  Donne. 

They  put  on  sleeveless  coats  of  home-spun  cot- 
ton. Sandys. 

Behold  yon  isle  by  palmers,  pilgrims  trod, 
Grave  mummers  I  sleeveless  some,  and  shirtless 
others.  Pope. 

Wanting  reasonableness;  wanting  pro- 
priety ;  wanting  solidity.  [This  sense,  of 
which  the  word  has  been  long  possessed, 
I  know  not  well  how  it  obtained.  Skin.' 
Iter  thinks  it  properly  liveless  or  lifeless : 
to  this  I  cannot  heartily  agree,  though  I 
know  not  what  better  to  si'.ggest.  Can  it 
come  from  sleeve  a  knot  or  skein,  and  so 
signify  unconnected,  hanging  ill  toge- 
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ther  ?  or  from  sleeve  a  cover,  and  there- 
fore means  plainly  absurd,  foolish  with- 
out palliation  ?] 

This  sleeveless  tale  of  transubstantiation  was 
brought  into  the  world  by  that  other  fable  of  the 
raultipresence.  Hall. 

My  landlady  quarrelled  with  him  for  sending 
every  one  of  her  children  on  a  sleeveless  errand,  as 
she  calls  it.  ^ectator. 

Sleight,  n.  s.  [slag'd  cunning.  Island.] 
Artful  trick ;  cunning  artifice  ;  dexter- 
ous practice:  as,  sleight  of  hand,  the 
tricks  of  a  juggler.  This  is  often  writ- 
ten, but  less  properly,  slight. 

He  that  exhorted  to  beware  of  an  enemy's  po- 
licy, doth  not  give  counsel  to  be  impolite;  but 
rather  to  be  all  prudent  foresijjht,  lest  our  sim- 
plicity be  over-reached  by  cunnuig  sleights.  Hook. 
Fair  V  na  to  the  red  cross  knight 

Betrothed  is  with  joy  ; 
Though  false  Duessa,  it  to  bar. 

Her  false  sleights  do  employ.  Fairy  Queen. 
Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vap'rous  drop  profound  ; 
I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground  ; 
And  that,  distill'd  by  magick  sZ£i>/its, 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  spriglits. 
As,  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion, 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion.  Shak.  Macb. 
Out  slept  the  ample  size 
Of  mightv  Ajax,  huge  in  strength  ;  to  him,  Laer- 
tes 3  son, 

The  crafty  one  as  huge  in  sleight.  Chapman. 

She  could  not  so  convey 
The  massy  substance  of  that  idol  great ; 

What  sleight  had  she  the  wardens  to  betray  ? 
What  strength  to  heave  the  goddess  from  her  seat  ? 
■  -  -  .  Fairfax, 

In  the  wily  snake 
Whatever  sleights,  none  would  suspicious  mark, 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtilty 
Proceeding.  Milton. 
Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 

Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat ; 

As  lookers  on  feel  most  delight. 

That  least  perceive  the  juggler's  sleight.  Hudib, 

Good  humour  is  but  a  sleight  of  hand,  or  a 
faculty  making  truths  Iv.  k  like  appearances,  or 
appearances  like  truths.  L'Estrange. 

vVhen  we  hear  death  related,  we  are  all  willnig 
to  favour  the  slight,  when  the  poet  does  not  too 
grossly  impose  upon  us.  Dryden. 

While  innocent  he  scorns  ignoble  flight. 
His  honest  friends  preserve  him  by  asleight.  Swift, 

Sle'nder.  adj.  [slinder,  Dut.] 

1.  Thin;  small  in  circumference  com- 
pared with  the  length ;  not  thick. 

So  thick  the  roses  bushing  round 
About  her  glow'd  ;  half  stooping  to  support 
Each  flow'r  of  slender  stalk.  Milton. 

2.  Small  in  the  waist ;  having  a  fine  shape. 

What  sfendei" youth, bedew'd  v/ith  liquid  odours, 
Courts  thee  on  roses  in  some  pleasant  cave  ^Milton. 

Beauteous  Helen  shines  among  the  rest. 
Tall,  s/e?!(ier,straight,with  all  the  graces  blest.  Dry. 

3.  Not  bulky  ;  slight ;  not  strong. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains. 

And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. Po/ie. 

4.  Small ;  inconsiderable  ;  weak. 

Yet  they,  who  claim  tlie  general  assent  of  the 
whole  world  unto  that  which  they  teach,  and  do 
not  fear  to  give  very  hard  and  heavy  sentence  upon 
as  many  as  refuse  to  embrace  the  same,  must  have 
special  regard,  that  their  first  foundations  and 
grounds  be  more  than  slender  probabilities. //oo/cer. 

Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ; 
Grief  joy  s,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident.S/ia/c. 

Positively  to  define  that  season,  there  is  no 
slender  difficulty.  Browns  Vutg.  Err. 

It  is  a  very  siender  comfort  that  relies  upon  this 
nice  distinction,  between  things  being  trouble- 
some, and  being  evils;  when  all  the  evil  of  affliction 
lies  in  the  trouble  it  creates  to  us.  Tiliotson. 

5.  Sparing ;  less  than  enough:  as,  a  slender 
estate,  and  slender  parts. 
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At  my  lodging, 
The  worst  is  this,  that  at  so  s/entfer  warning, 
You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Shakesp. 

6.  Not  amply  supplied. 

The  good  Ostorious  often  deign'd 
To  grace  my  slender  table  with  his  presence.  Phil, 
In  obstructions  inflammatory,  the  aliment  ought 
to  be  cool,  slender,  thin,  diluting.  Arbuthnot. 

Sle'nderly.  adv.  [from  slender.] 

1.  Without  bulk. 

2.  Slightly;  meanly. 

If  the  debt  be  not  just,  we  know  not  what  may 
be  deemed  just,  neither  is  it  a  sum  to  be  slenderly 
regarded.  Hayward. 

If  I  have  done  well,  it  is  that  wbich  I  desired  ; 
but  if  slenderly  and  meanly,  it  is  that  which  I 
could  attain  to.  2  Maccabees. 

Sle'nderness.  n.  s.  [from  slender.] 

1.  Thinness;  smallness  of  circumference. 
Small  whistles  give  a  sound  because  of  their  ex- 
treme slenderness,  the  air  is  more  pent  than  in  a 
wider  pipe.  Bacon. 

Their  colours  arise  from  the  thinness  of  the 
transparent  parts  of  the  feathers  ;  that  is,  from  the 
slenderness  of  the  very  fine  hairs  or  capillamenta, 
which  grow  out  of  the  sides  of  the  grosser  lateral 
branches  or  fibres  of  those  feathers.  Newton. 

2.  Want  of  bulk    or  strength. 

It  is  preceded  by  a  spitting  of  blood,  occasioned 
by  its  acrimony,  and  too  great  a  projectile  motion 
with  slenderness  and  weakness  of  the  vessels. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

3.  Slightness  ;  weakness ;  inconsiderable- 
ness. 

The  slenderness  of  your  reasons  against  the  book, 
together  with  the  inconvenienceies  that  must  of 
necessity  follow,  have  procured  a  great  credit  upon 
it.  Whitgijie. 

4.  Want  of  plenty. 

Slept.    The  preterite  of  sleep. 

Silence  ;  coeval  with  eternity, 
Thou  wert  ere  nature  first  began  to  be, 
'Twas  one  vast  nothing  all,  and  all  slept  fast  in  thee. 

Pope. 

Slew.  The  preterite  of  slaj/. 

He  slew  Hamet,  a  great  commander  among  the 
Numidians,  and  chased  Benchades  and  Amida, 
two  of  their  greatest  princes,  out  of  the  country. 

Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks. 

To  Sley.  v.  n.   [See  To  Sleave.]  To 
part  or  twist  into  threads. 

Why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  immaterial 
skein  of  sky'd  silk?  Shakesp. 

To  Slice,  v.  a.  [j-liran,  Sax.] 

1 .  To  cut  into  flat  pieces. 

Their  cooks  make  no  more  ado,  but,  slicing  it 
into  little  gobbets,  prick  it  on  a  prong  of  iron, 
and  hang  it  in  a  furnace.  Sayidy's  Journey. 

The  residue  were  on  foot,  well  furnished  with 
jack  and  skull,  pikes  and  slicing  swords,  broad, 
thin,  and  of  an  excellent  temper.  Hayward. 

2.  To  cut  into  parts. 

Nature  lost  one  by  thee,  and  therefore  must 
Slice  one  in  two  to  keep  hernumber  just.  Cleavel. 

3.  To  cut  off  in  a  broad  piece. 

When  hungry  thou  stood'st  staring  like  an  oaf, 
1  slic'd  the  luncheon  from  the  barley  loaf.  Gay. 

4.  To  cut ;  to  divide. 

Princes  and  tyrants  slice  the  earth  among  them. 

Burnet. 

Slice,  n.  s.  [fhte.  Sax.  from  the  verb.] 
1.  A  broad  piece  cut  off. 

Hacking  of  trees  in  their  bark,  both  downriglit 
and  across,  so  as  you  may  make  them  rather  in 
slices  than  in  continued  hacks,  doth  great  good  to 
trees.  Bacon. 

You  need  not  wipe  your  knife  to  cut  bread  ; 
because  in  cutting  a  slice  or  two  it  will  wipe  itself. 

Swift. 

He  from  out  t*ie  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook, 
And  freely,  from  the  fattest  side. 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  fried.  Sivift. 
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2.  A  broad  piece. 

Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  oii't ; 
That,  lac'd  with  bits  of  rustick,  makes  a  front. 

Pope. 

3.  A  broad  head  fixed  in  a  handle;  a  peel; 
a  spatula. 

The  pelican  liath  a  beak  broad  and  flat,  much 
like  the  slice  of  apothecaries,  with  which  they 
spread  plaisters.  Hakewitl. 

When  burning  with  the  iron  in  it,  with  the  slice 
clap  the  coals  upon  the  outside  close  together,  to 
keep  the  heat  in.  Moron. 

Slick,  adj.  [slickt,  Dut.  See  Sleek.] 

Whom  sil*er-bow'd  Apollo  bred,  in  the  Pierian 
mead. 

Both  slicke  and  daintie,  yet  were  both  in  warre  of 
wond'rous  dread.  Chapman. 
Glass  attracts  but  weakly  ;  some  slick  stones  and 
thick  glasses  indifferently.       Broim's  Vulg.  Err. 

Slid.    The  preterite  of  slide. 

At  first  the  silent  venom  slid  with  ease. 
And  seiz'd  her  cooler  senses  by  decrees.  Drif. jEii. 

From  the  tops  of  heav'n's  steep  nill  she  slid, 
And  straight  the  Greeks  swift  slnps  she  reacht. 

Chapman. 

Sli'dden.  The  participle  passive  of 
slide. 

Why  is  this  people  slidden  back,  by  a  perpetual 
backsliding  ?  Jer.  viii.  .5. 

To  Sli'dder.  v.  n.  [slidderen,  Dut.] 
To  slide  with  interruption. 

Go  thou  from  me  to  fate. 
Now  die  :  with  that  he  dragg'd  the  trembling  sire, 
Slidd'ring  through  clotted  blood.  Dryden. 

The  tempter  saw  the  danger  in  a  trice  ; 
For  the  man  slidder'd  upon  fortune's  ice.  Harte. 

To  Slide,  v.n.  s/jrf,  preterite ;  slidden, 
participle  pass,  [j-hban,  j-libenbe,  slid- 
ing. Sax.  slijden,  Dut.  ys-lithe,  Welsh.] 

1 .  To  pass  iilong  smoothly ;  to  slip ;  to 
glide. 

Sounds  do  not  only  slide  upon  the  surface  of  a 
smooth  body,  but  communicate  with  the  spirits  in 
the  pores.  Bacon. 

Ulysses,  Stheneleus,  Tisander  slide 
Down  by  a  rope,  Machaon  was  their  guide. Dcji/(. 

2.  To  move  without  change  of  the  foot. 
Oh,  Ladon !  happy  Ladon  !  rather  slide  than  run 

by  her,  lest  thou  shouldst  make  her  legs  slip  from 
her.  Sidney. 

Smooth  sliding  without  step.  Milton. 

He  that  once  sins,  like  him  that  slides  on  ice. 
Goes  swiftly  down  the  slippery  ways  of  vice  : 
Though  conscience  checks  him,  yet,  those  rubs 
gone  o'er. 

He  slides  on  smoothly,  and  looks  back  no  more. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  pass  inadvertently. 

Make  a  door  and  a  bar  for  thy  mouth :  beware 
thou  slide  not  by  it.  Ecclus.  xxviii.  26. 

4.  To  pass  unnoticed. 

In  the  princess  1  could  find  no  apprehension  of 
what  1  said  or  did,  but  a  calm  carelessness,  letting 
every  thing  s/idcjustly,  as  we  do  by  their  speeches, 
who  neither  in  matter  nor  person  do  any  way  be- 
long unto  us.  Sidney. 

5.  To  pass  along  by  silent  and  unobserved 
progression. 

Thou  shalt 
Hate  all,  shew  charity  to  none  ; 
But  let  the  famish'd  flesh  slide  from  the  bone, 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar.  Shakesp. 

Then  no  day  void  of  bliss,  of  pleasure,  leaving. 
Ages  shall  slide  away  without  perceiving.  Dryden. 

Rescue  me  from  their  ignoble  hands  : 
Let  me  kiss  yours  when  you  my  wound  begin. 
Then  easy  death  will  slide  with  pleasure  in.  Dryd. 

Their  eye  slides  over  the  pages,  or  the  words 
$lide  over  their  eyes,  and  vanish  like  a  rhapsody 
of  evening  tales.  Watts. 

6.  To  pass  silently  and  gradually  from 
good  to  bad. 

Nor  could  they  have  slid  into  those  brutish  im- 
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moralities  of  life,  had  they  duly  manured  those 
first  practical  notions  and  dictates  of  right  reason. 

South. 

7.  To  pass  without  difficulty  or  obstruc- 
tion. 

Such  of  them  should  be  retained  as  slide  easily 
of  themselves  into  English  compounds,  without 
violence  to  the  ear.  Pope. 

Begin  with  stnse,  of  every  art  the  soul, 
Parts  answering  parts  shall  siide  into  a  whole  ; 
Nature  shall  join  you,  time  shall  make  it  grow 
A  work  to  wonder  at.  Pope, 
ft.  To  move  upon  the  ice  by  a  single  im- 
pulse, without  change  of  feet. 

The  gallants  dancing  by  the  river  side, 
Tliey  bathe  in  summer,  and  in  winter  slide.  Wall. 

9.  To  fall  by  errour. 

The  discovering  and  reprehension  of  these  co- 
lours cannot  be  done  but  out  of  a  very  universal 
knowledge  of  things,  which  so  cleareth  man's 
judgment,  as  it  is  the  less  apt  to  slide  into  any 
errour.  Bacon. 

10.  To  be  not  firm. 

Ye  fair! 

Be  greatly  cautious  of  your  sliding  hearts.  Thorns. 

11.  To  pass  with  a  free  and  gentle  course 
or  flow. 

To  Slide,  v.  a.  To  put  imperceptibly. 

Little  tricks  of  sophistry, by  slidingin  or  leaving 
out  such  words  as  entirely  change  the  question, 
should  be  abandoned  by  all  fair  disputants.  PFaHs. 
Slide,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
J .  Smooth  and  easy  passage. 

We  have  some  slides  or  relishes  of  tlie  voice  or 
strings,  continued  without  notes,  from  one  to  an- 
other, rising  or  falling,  which  are  delightful. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
Icings  that  have  able  men  of  their  nobility  shall 
find  ease  in  employing  them,  and  a  better  slide 
into  their  business ;  for  people  naturally  bend  to 
them.  Bacon. 
2.  Flow  ;  even  course. 

There  be,  whose  fortunes  are  like  Homer's 
verses,  that  have  a  siide  and  easiness  more  than 
the  verses  of  other  poets.  Bacon 

Sli'der.    n.s.    [from  slide.]    He  who 
slides. 

Slight,  adj.  [slicht,  Dut.] 

1.  Small;  worthless;  inconsiderable. 

Is  Caesar  with  Antonius  priz'd  so  slight  ?  Shak. 

Their  arms,  their  arts,  their  manners  1  disclose  ; 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  the  praise  not  small. 
If  iieav'n  assist,  and  Phoebus  hear  my  cM.Dryd. 

Slight  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  tlie  praise. 
If  she  inspire,  and  he  approve  my  lays.  Pope. 

2.  Not  important;  not  cogent ;  weak. 
Some    firmly  embrace   doctrines  upon  slight 

grounds,  some  upon  no  grounds,  and  some  con- 
trary to  appearance.  Locke 

3.  Negb'gent ;  not  vehement ;  not  done 
with  effort. 

The  shaking  of  the  head  is  a  gesture  of  slight 
refusal.  Bacon. 

He  in  contempt 
At  one  slight  bousd  high  overleap'd  all  bound. 

Milton. 

4.  Foolish ;  weak  of  mind. 

No  beast  ever  was  so  slight 
For  man,  as  for  his  God,  to  fight.  Hudibras. 
5^  Not  strong  ;  thin  :  as,  a  slight  silk. 

Slight,  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  Neglect;  contempt;  act  of  scorn. 

People  in  misfortune  construe  unavoidable  ac- 
cidents into  slights  or  neglects.  Clarissa. 

2.  Artifice  ;     cunning    practice.  See 
Sleight. 

As  boisterous  a  thing  as  force  is,  it  rarely 
achieves  any  thing  but  under  the  conduct  of  fraud. 
Slight  of  hand  has  done  that,  wiiich  force  of  hand 
could  never  do.  South. 

After  Nic  had  bambouzled  John  a  while,  what 
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with  si/g^t  of  hand,  and  taking  from  his  own  score 
and  adding  to  John's,  Nic  brought  the  balance  to 
his  own  side.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Sleigh,t.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1 .  To  neglect ;  to  disregard. 

Beware 

Lest  they  transgress  and  slight  that  sole  command. 

Milton. 

You  cannot  expect  your  son  should  haieany 
regard  for  one  whom  he  sees  you  slight.  Locke. 

2.  To  throw  carelessly :  unless  in  this 
passage  to  slight  be  the  same  with  to 
sling. 

The  rogues  slighted  me  into  tine  river  witli  as 
little  remorse  as  they  would  have  drowned  puppies, 

Shakesp. 

3.  [Slighten,  Dut.]  To  overthrow ;  to  de- 
molish.   Junius.  Skinner.  Ainsworth. 

4.  To  slight  over.  To  treat  or  perform 
carelessly. 

These  men,  when  they  have  promised  great 
matters,  and  failed  most  shamefully,  if  tliey  have 
the  perfection  of  boldness,  will  but  slight  it  over, 
and  no  more  ado.  Bacon's  Essays, 

His  death  and  your  deliverance 
Were  themes  that  ought  not  to  be  slighted  over. 

Dryden. 

Sli'ghter.   m.  s.    [from  slight.]  One 

who  disregards. 
Sli'ghtingly.   adv.    [from  slighting.] 

Without  reverence  ;  with  contempt. 

If  my  sceptick  speaks  sii^/rtino;/)/  of  the  ophiions 
he  opposes,  I  have  done  no  more  than  became  the 
part.       <  Boyle, 
Sli'ghtly.  adv.  [from  slight,] 

1 .  Negligently  ;  without  regard. 
Words,  both  because  they  are  common,  and  do 

not  so  strongly  move  the  fancy  of  man,  are  for 
the  most  part  slightly  heard.  Hooker, 

Leave  nothing  fitting  for  the  purpose 
Untouch'd,  or  slightly  handled  in  discourse.Sftoft, 

You  were  to  blame 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift,  Shak. 

The  letter-writer  dissembles  his  knowledge  of 
this  restriction,  and  contents  himself  slightly  to 
mention  it  towards  tlie  close  of  his  pamphlet. 

•  „,  Atterbury. 

2.  Scornfully;  contemptuously. 

Long  had  the  Gallick  monarch,  uncontroul'd 
Enlarg  d  his  borders,  and  of  human  force 
Opponent  slightly  thought.  '  PhilipSi 

3.  Weakly ;  without  force. 

Scorn  not 

The  facile  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barr'd,  Milton. 

4.  Without  worth. 
Slightness.  n,  s.  [from  slight.] 

1,  Weakness ;  want  of  strength. 

2,  Negligence ;  want  of  attention ;  wan^ 
of  vehemence. 

Where  gentry,  title,  wisdom. 
Cannot  conclude  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  general  ignorance,  it  must  omit 
Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
T'  unstable  slightness.  Shakesp.  Coriol 

What  strong  cries  must  they  be  that  shall  drowi 
so  loud  a  clamour  of  impieties  !  and  how  does  i' 
reproach  the  slightness  of  our  sleepy  heartless  ad' 
dresses  !  Decay  of  Piety 

Sli'ly.  adv.  [from  sly,]  Cunningly 
with  cunning  secrecy ;  with  subtiL 
covertness. 

Were  there  a  serpent  seen  with  forked  tongue. 
That  slightly  glided  towards  your  majesty. 
It  were  but  necessary  you  were  wak'd.  5ftotes/|i 

He,  closely  false  and  slily  wise. 
Cast  how  he  might  annoy  them  most  from  far 

Fairfaij 

Satan,  like  a  cunning  pick-lock,  slily  robs  ui 
of  our  grand  treasure.  Decay  of  Piet^ 

With  this  he  did  a  herd  of  goats  controul. 
Which  by  the  way  he  met,  and  sWy  stole  ; 
Clad  like  a  country  swain.  Drydet 
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May  hypocrites, 
That  slily  speak  uiie  thing,  another  think. 
Hateful  as  hell,  pleas'd  with  the  relish  weak 
Drink  on  unwarn'd,  till  by  incliantin^  cups 
Infatuate,  they  their  wily  thoughts  disclose, 
And  through  interaperance  grow  a  while  sincere. 

Philips. 

LIM.  adv.  [a  cant  word  as  it  seems,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  used.]  Slender ;  thin 
of  shape. 

A  thin  siim-oiutted  fox  made  a  hard  shift  to  wrig- 
gle his  body  into  a  henroost ;  and  when  he  had 
stuft  his  guts  well,  squeezed  hard  to  get  out  again; 
but  the  hole  was  too  little.  L'Estrange. 

I  was  jogged  on  the  elbow  by  a  slim  young  girl 
of  seventeen.  Addison. 

LIME.  w.  s.  [j-lim.  Sax.  sZ/^ni,  Dut.]  Vis- 
cous mire  ;  any  glutinous  substance. 

The  higher  Nilus  swells 
The  more  it  promises  :  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain.  Shak. 

Brick  for  stone,  and  slime  for  mortar.  Genesis. 

God,  out  of  his  goodness,  caused  the  wind  to 
blow,  to  dry  up  the  abundant  slime  and  mud  of 
the  earth,  and  make  the  land  more  firm,  and  to 
cleanse  th^  air  of  thick  vapours  and  unwholesome 
mists.  ,  Raleigh. 

Some  plants  grow  upon  the  top  of  tlie  sea,  from 
some  concretion  of  slime  where  the  sun  beatetli 
hot,  and  the  sea  stirreth  little.    Bacon's  fiat.  Hist. 

And  witli  asphaltick  slime,  broad  as  the  gate. 
Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell,  the  gather'd  beach 
They  fasten'd.  Miltm^s  Par.  Lost. 

■  Now  dragon  grown  ;  larger  than  whom  the  sun 
Engender'd  in  the  Pythian  vale  on  slime. 
Huge  Python  !  Millons  Par.  Lost. 

O  foul  descent !  I'm  now  constrain'd 
Into  a  beast,  to  mix  with  bestial  slime. 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute.  Milton. 

Ili'miness.  n.  s.  [from slimy.]  Viscosity; 

glutinous  matter. 

By  a  weak  fermentation  a  pendulous  sfmijiess  is 
produced,  which  answers  a  pituitous  state.  F/oi/er, 

Ili'my.  adj.  [from  slime.] 
Overspread  with  slime. 

My  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  jKmy  jaws ;  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I'll  think  them  every  one  an  Antony.  Shahesp. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls  ;  and  in  those  holes, 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept, 
As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems. 
That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 
And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd  by, 

Shakesp. 

They  have  cobwebs  about  them,  which  is  a  sign 
of  a  slimy  dryness.  Bacon. 

The  rest  are  all  by  bad  example  led. 
And  in  their  father's  slimy  track  they  tread.  Dryd. 

Eels,  for  want  of  exercise,  are  fat  and  slimy- 

Arbuthnot. 

Shoals  of  slow  house-bearing  snails  do  creep 
O'er  the  ripe  fruitage,  paring  slimy  tracks 
In  the  sleek  rind.  Philips. 

The  swallow  sweeps 
ThesHmi;  pool  to  build  his  hanging  house,  ^homs. 

I.  Viscous ;  glutinous. 

Then  both  from  out  hell  gates,  into  the  waste 
Wide  anarchy  of  Chaos,  damp  and  dark, 
Hovering  upon  the  waters,  what  they  met 
Solid  or  slimy,  as  in  raging  sea. 
Tost  up  and  down,  together  crowded  drove.  Milt. 

'The  astrological  undertakers  would  raise  men 
like  vegetables,  out  of  some  fat  and  slimy  soil,  well 
digested  by  the  kindly  heat  of  the  sun,  and  im- 
pregnated with  the  influence  of  the  stars.  Bentley. 

Sli'ness.  M.  5.  [{rora  sly.]  Designing  arti- 
fice. 

By  an  excellent  faculty  in  mimickry,  my  cor- 
respondent can  assume  my  air,  and  give  my  taci- 
tUTiiitv  a  slynesss,  which  diveits  more  than  any 
thing  'I  could  say.  Addison. 
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j  Sling,  w.  s.  [j-lmjan,  Sax.  slingen,  Dut.] 
1.  A  missive  weapon  made  bv  a  strap  and 


two  strings ;  the  stone  is  lodged  in  the 
strap,  and  thrown  by  loosing  one  of  the 
strings. 

The  arrow  cannot  make  him  flee  :  sling  stones 
are  turned  with  him  into  stubble.         Job  xli.  28. 

Dreads  he  the  twanging  of  the  archer's  string.' 
Or  singing  stones  from  tlie  Phoenician  sling  ? 

Sandys. 

Slings  have  so  much  greater  swiftness  than  a 
stone  thrown  from  the  hand,  by  how  much  the  end 
of  the  sling  is  farther  off  from  the  shoulder-joint, 
the  center  of  motion.  Wilkins. 

The  Tuscan  king 
Laid  by  the  lance,  and  took  him  to  the  sling , 
Thrice  whirl'd  the  thong  around  his  head,  and 
threw 

The  heated  lead,  half  melted  as  it  ^ew.Dryd.  JEn. 

Whirl'd  from  a  sling,  or  from  an  engine  thrown, 
Amidst  the  foes,  as  flies  a  mighty  stone. 
So  flew  the  beast.  Dryden's  Ovid. 

2.  A  throw  ;  a  stroke. 

At  one  sling 
Of  thy  victorious  arm,  well-pleasing  son. 
Both  sin  and  death,  and  yawning  grave  at  last 
Through  chaos  hurl'd,  obstruct  the  mouth  of  hell. 

Milton. 

.  A  kind  of  hanging  bandage,  in  which  a 
wounded  limb  is  sustained. 
To  Sling,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I .  To  throw  by  a  sling. 

To  throw  ;  to  cast.  Not  very  proper. 
Aitr.n's  entrails  fraught  with  fire. 
That  now  casts  out  dark  fumes  and  pitchy  clouds, 
Incens'd,  or  tears  up  mountains  by  the  roots. 
Or  slings  a  broken  rock  aloft  in  air.  Addison 

.  To  hang  loosely  by  a  string. 

From  rivers  drive  the  kids,  and  sling  your  hook 
Anon  I'll  wash  'era  in  the  shallow  brook.  Dryden 

,  To  move  by  means  of  a  rope. 

Cffinus  i  saw  amidst  the  shouts 
Of  mariners,  and  busy  care  to  sling 
His  horses  soon  ashore.  Dryden's  Cleomenes. 

They  slung  up  one  of  their  largest  hogsheads, 
then  rolled  it  towards  my  hand,  and  beat  out  the 
top.  Gulliier's  Travels. 

Sli'ngeR.   n.s.  [from  sling.]    One  who 
slings  or  uses  the  sling. 
The  slingers  went  about  it,  and  smote  it. 

2  Kings  iii.  25. 

To  Slink,  v.  n.  preter.  slunk,  [j'lmsan. 
Sax.  to  creep.]  To  sneak ;  to  steal  out 
of  the  way. 

We  will  slink  away  in  supper  time,  disguise  us 
at  my  lodging,  and  return  ail  in  an  hour. 

Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
As  we  do  turn  our  backs 
From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave. 
So  his  familiars  from  his  buried  fortunes 
Slink  away.  Shakesp.  Timon  of  Athens. 

He,  after  Eve  seduc'd,  unminded  slunk 
Into  the  wood  fast  by.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Not  far  from  hence  doth  dwell 
A  cunning  man,  bight  Sidropliel, 
To  whom  all  people  far  and  near 
On  deep  importances  repair  ; 
When  brass  and  pewter  hap  to  stray. 
And  linen  slinks  out  of  the  way.  Hudibras. 
She  slunk  into  a  corner,  where  she  lay  trembling 
till  the  company  went  their  way.  L'Estrange. 

He  would  pinch  the  children  in  the  dark,  and 
then  slink  into  a  corner,  as  if  nobody  had  done  it. 

Arbuthnot's  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 
A  weasel  once  made  shift  to  slink 
In  at  a  corn-loft  through  a  chink  ; 
But  having  amply  stulf  d  his  skin. 
Could  not  get  out  as  he  got  in.  Pope. 
We  have  a  suspicious,  fearful,  and  constrained 
countenance,  often  turning  back,  and  slinking  thro' 
narrow  lanes.  Swijt. 

To  Slink,  t'.  a.  To  cast;  to  miscarry  of. 
A  low  word 
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To  prevent  a  mare's  slinking  her  foal,  in  snowy 
weather  keep  her  where  she  may  have  good  spring 
water  to  drink.  Mortimer. 

To  SLIP.  V.  n.    [j-hpan,    Sax.  slippen, 
Dut] 

1.  To  slide ;  not  to  tread  firm. 

If  a  man  walks  over  a  narrow  bridge  when  he  is 
drunk,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  forgets  his  caution 
while  he  overlooks  his  danger  ;  but  he  who  is  so- 
ber, and  views  that  nice  separation  between  him- 
self and  the  devouring  deep,  so  that,  if  he  should 
slip,  he  sees  his  grave  gaping  under  him,  surely 
must  needs  take  every  step  with  horror  and  the- 
utmost  caution.  South. 

A  sktiful  dancer  on  the  ropes  slips  willingly, 
and  makes  a  seeming  stumble,  that  you  may  think 
him  in  great  hazard,  while  he  is  only  giving  you  a 
proof  of  his  dexterity.  Dryden. 
If  after  some  distineuish'd  leap 
He  drops  his  pole,  and  seems  to  slip. 
Straight  gath'ring  all  his  active  strength. 
He  rises  higher  half  his  length.  Prior. 


2.  To  slide ;  to  glide. 

Oh  Ladon,  happy  Ladon  !  rather  slide  than  run 
by  her,  lest  thou  shouldst  make  her  legs  slip  from 
her.  Sidney. 

They  trim  their  feathers,  which  makes  them 
oily  and  slippery,  that  the  water  may  slip  off  them. 

Mortimer. 

3.  To  move  or  fly  out  of  place. 

Sometimes  the  ancle-bone  is  apt  to  turn  out  on 
ejther  side,  by  reason  of  relaxation,  which  though 
you  reduce,  yet,  upon  the  least  walking  on  it,  the 
bone  slips  out  again.  Wiseman. 

4.  To  sneak;  to  slink. 

From  her  most  beastly  company 
I  'gan  refrain,  in  mind  to  slip  away. 
Soon  as  appear'd  safe  opportunity.  Spenser. 
When  Judas  saw  that  his  host  slipt  away,  he 
was  sore  troubled.  1  Mac.  ix.  7. 

I'll  slip  down  out  of  my  lodging.   Dryd.  D.  Seb' 
'I  bus  one  tradesman  slips  away. 
To  give  his  partner  fairer  play.  Privr. 

5.  To  glide;  to  pass  unexpectedly  or  im- 
perceptibly. 

The  banks  of  either  side  seeming  arms  of  the. 
loving  earth,  that  fain  would  embrace  it,  and  the 
river  a  wanton  nympU,  which  still  would  slip  from 
it.  _  Sidney. 

The  blessing  of  the  Lord  shall  slip  from  thee, 
without  doing  thee  any  good,  if  thou  hast  not  ceas- 
ed from  doing  evil.  Taylor. 

Slipiting  from  thy  mother's  eye,  thou  went'st 
Alone  into  the  temple  ;  there  was  found 
Among  the  gravest  rabbles  disputant. 
On  points  and  questions  fitting  Moses'  chair.Mt/t. 

Thrice  around  his  neck  his  arms  he  threw. 
And  thrice  the  flitting  shadow  stipp'd  away. 
Like  winds  or  empty  dreams  that  fly  the  day.Dri/cZ. 

Though  with  pale  cheek,  wet  beard,  and  drop- 
])ing  hair, 

None  but  my  Ceyx  could  appear  so  fair, 
I  would  have  strain'd  him  with  a  strict  embrace  ; 
But  through  my  arms  he  slipt,  and  vanish'd  from 
the  place.  Dryden. 
When  a  Cum  s/i/)s  out  of  their  paws,  they  take 
hold  of  it  again.  Addison's  Spectator. 

Wise  men  watch  every  opportunity,  and  retrieve 
every  niispent  hour  which  has  slipped  from  them. 

Rogers. 

I  will  impute  no  defect  to  those  two  years  wTiich 
have  slipped  by  since.  &vif  't  to  Pope. 

6.  To  fall  into  fault  or  errour. 

If  he  had  been  as  you. 
And  you  as  he,  you  would  have  slipt  like  him  ; 
But  he,  like  you,  would  not  have  been  so  stern. 

Shakesp. 

One  sUppetk  in  his  speech,  but  not  from  his 
heart.  Ecclus. 

An  eloquent  man  is  known  far  and  near ;  but  a 
man  of  understanding  knoweth  when  he  slippeth. 

Ecclus.  xxi.  7. 

7.  To  creep  by  oversight. 
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Some  mistakes  may  have  slipt  into  it ;  but  others 
will  be  prevented.  Pope. 
8.  To  escape ;  to  fall  away  out  of  the  me- 
mory. 

By  the  hearer  it  is  still  presumed,  that  if  they 
be  let  slip  for  the  present,  what  good  soever  they 
contain  is  lost,  and  that  without  all  hope  of  reco- 
very. Hooker. 

The  mathematician  proceeds  upon  propositions 
he  has  once  demonstrated  ;  and  though  the  de- 
monstration may  have  slipt  out  of  his  memory,  he 
builds  upon  the  truth.  _  Addison. 

Use  the  most  proper  methods  to  retain  the  ideas 
you  have  acquired  ;  for  the  mind  is  ready  to  le( 
many  of  them  slip,  unless  some  pains  be  taken  to 
fix  them  upon  the  memory'.  Watts. 

To  Slip.  v.  a. 

1.  To  convey  secretly. 

In  his  officious  attendance  upon  his  mistress  he 
tried  to  slip  a  pewder  into  her  drink. 

Arbuthnot's  Hist,  of' John  Bull. 

2.  To  lose  by  negligence. 

You  are  not  now  to  think  what's  best  to  do, 
As  in  beginnings  ;  but  what  must  be  done, 
Being  thus  enter'd  ;  and  slip  no  advantage 
That  may  secure  you.  Ben  Jonson's  Cataline, 

Let  us  not  slip  th'  occasion,  whethsr  scorn 
Or  satiate  fury  yield  it  from  our  foe.  Milton. 

One  ill  man  may  not  think  of  the  mischief  he 
could  do,  or  slip  the  occasion.  V  Estrange. 

To  slip  the  market,  when  thus  fairly  oli'ered,  is 
great  imprudence.  Collier. 

For  watching  occasions  to  correct  others  in  their 
discourse,  and  not  to  slip  any  opportunity  of  shew- 
ing their  talents,  scholars  are  most  blamed.  Locke. 

Thus  far  my  author  has  slipt  his  first  design  ; 
not  a  letter  of  what  has  been  yet  said  promoting 
any  ways  the  trial.  Atterbury. 

3.  To  part  twigs  from  the  main  body  by 
laceration. 

The  runners  spread  from  the  master-roots,  and 
have  little  sprouts  or  roots  to  them,  which,  being 
cut  four  or  five  inches  long,  make  excellent  sets  : 
the  branches  also  may  be  slipped  and  planted. 

Mnrtimer's  Hiisb. 

4.  To  escape  from  ;  to  leave  slily. 

This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  it  not. 
—Oh,  sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  like  his  greyhound, 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Shakesp. 

5.  To  let  loose. 

On  Eryx  altars  lays 
A  Iamb  new  fallen  to  the  stormy  seas  ; 
Then  slips  his  haulsers,  and  his  anchors  weighs. 

Dryien, 

6.  To  let  a  dog  loose. 

The  impatient  greyhound,  slipt  from  far, 
Bounds  o'er  the  glebe  to  course  the  fearful  hare.IJri/. 

7.  To  throw  off  any  thing  that  holds  one 

Forc'd  to  alight,  my  horse  slipped  his  bridle,  and 
ran  away.  Swift 

8.  To  pass  over  negligently. 

If  our  author  gives  us  a  list  of  doctrines,  with 
what  reason  can  that  about  indulgences  be  slipped 
over  ?  Atterbury. 

Slip.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  The  act  of  slipping ;  false  step. 

2.  Errour ;  mistake  ;  fault. 

There  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  please  :  marry,  none  so  rank 
As  may  dishonour  hira  ; 
But,  Sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips. 
As  are  most  known  to  youth  and  liberty.  Shakesp 
Of  the  promise  there  made,  our  master  hath 
failed  us,  by  slip  of  memory,  or  injury  of  time. 

Wetton's  Architecture. 
^  Tills  religious  affection,  which  nature  has  im- 
planted in  man,  would  be  the  most  enormous  slip 
she  could  commit.  More. 

One  casual  slip  is  enough  to  weigh  down  the 
faithful  service  of  a  long  life.  L'Estrange 

Alonzo,  mark  the  characters  ; 
And  if  t.h'  impostor's  pen  have  made  a  slip 
That  shews  it  counterfeit,  mark  that  and  save  me, 

Dryden. 
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Lighting  upon  a  very  easy  slip  I  have  made,  in 
putting  one  seemhigly  indifferent  word  for  ano- 
ther, that  discovery  opened  to  me  this  present 
view.  Locke, 

Any  little  sWp  is  more  conjpicuous  and  observa- 
ble in  a  good  man's  conduct  than  in  another's,  as 
it  is  not  of  a  piece  with  his  character.  Addis.  Spect. 

3.  A  twig  torn  from  the  main  stock. 

In  truth,  they  are  fewer,  when  they  come  to  be 
discussed  by  reason,  than  otherwise  they  seem, 
when  by  heat  of  contention  they  are  divided  into 
many  slips,  and  of  every  branch  an  heap  is  made. 

Hooker. 

The  slips  of  their  vines  have  been  brought  into 
Spain.  _  Abbot. 

Adoption  strives  with  nature,  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds.  Shakesp. 

Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stern  untutor'd  churl,  and  noble  stock 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip,  whose  fruit  thou  art. 

Shakesp. 

Trees  are  apparelled  with  flowers  or  herbs  by 
boring  holes  in  their  bodies,  and  putting  into  them 
earth  holpen  with  muck,  and  setting  seeds  or  slips 
of  violets  in  the  earth.  Bacon. 
So  have  I  seen  some  tender  slip, 
Sav'd  with  care  from  winter's  nip. 
The  pride  of  her  carnation  train, 
Pluck'd  up  by  some  unheedy  swain.Miiton, 
They  arc  propagated  not  only  by  the  seed,  but 
many  also  by  the  root,  and  some  by  slips  or  cut- 
tings. Ray  on  the  Creation. 

4.  A  leash  or  string  in  which  a  dog  is  held, 
from  its  being  so  made  as  to  slip  or  be- 
come loose  by  relaxation  of  the  hand. 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start.  Shakesp.  Hen.  V 

God  is  said  to  harden  the  heart  permissively, 
but  not  operatively,  nor  effectively;  as  he  who 
only  lets  loose  a  greyhound  out  of  the  slip,  is  said 
to  hound  him  at  the  hare.  Bramhall. 

5.  An  escape ;  a  desertion.  I  know  not 
whetlier  to  give  the  slip  be  not  originally 
taken  from  a  dog,  that  runs  and  leaves 
the  string  or  slip  in  the  leader'shand. 

The  more  sliame  for  lier  goodyship. 
To  give  so  near  a  friend  the  slip.  Hudibras. 
The  daw  did  not  like  his  companion,  and  gave 
him  the  slip,  and  away  into  the  woods.  L' Estrange. 

Their  explications  are  not  yours,  and  will  give 
you  the  slip.  Locke 

6.  A  long  narrow  piece. 

Between  tliese  eastern  and  western  mountains 
lies  a  slip  of  lower  ground,  which  runs  across  the 
island.  Addison. 

Sli'pboard.  n.  s.  [slip  and  board.]  A 
board  sliding  in  grooves. 

I  ventured  to  draw  back  the  slipboard  on  the  roof, 
contrived  on  purpose  to  let  in  air.   Gulliv.  Travels. 

Sli  pknot,  n.  s.  [slip  and  knot.]  A  bow- 
knot  ;  a  knot  easily  untied. 

They  draw  off  so  much  line  as  is  necessary,  and 
fasten  the  rest  upon  the  line-rowl  with  a  slipknot, 
that  no  more  line  turn  off.     Moion's  Meek.  Exerc. 

In  large  wounds  a  single  knot  first ;  over  this  a 
little  linen  compress,  on  which  is  another  single 
knot ;  and  then  a  slipknot,  which  may  be  loosened 
upon  inflammation,  Shakesp 

Sli'pper  or  Slipshoe.  n.  s.  [from  slip.] 

1.  A  shoe  without  leather  behind,  into 
which  the  foot  slips  easily. 

A  gown  made  of  tlie  finest  wool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold.  Raleigh. 
If  he  went  abroad  too  much,  she'd  use 
To  give  him  slippers,  and  lock  up  his  shoes.  King. 
Thrice  rung  the  bell,  the  slipper  knock'd  the 
ground. 

And  the  press'd  watch  return'd  a  silver  sound. Pope, 

2.  [  Crispis,  Lat.]  An  herb. 
Sli'pper.  adj.  [jrhpuja,  Sax.]   Slippery ; 

not  firm.  Obsolete.  Perhaps  never  in 
use  but  for  poetical  convenience. 
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A  trustless  state  of  earthly  things,  and  sKpperhope 
Of  mortal  men,  that  swinke  and  sweat  for  nought. 

Spenser. 

iSli'pperily.  fldu.  [from  slippery.    In  a 

slippery  manner. 
Sli'ppekiness.  n.  s.  [from  slippery.] 

1.  State  or  quality   of  being  slippery; 
smoothness  ;  glibness. 

We  do  not  only  fall  by  the  sUpperiness  of  out 
tongues,  but  we  deliberately  discipline  them  to 
mischief.  Government  nf  the  Tongue, 

The  schirrus  may  be  distinguished  by  its  want 
of  inflammation  in  the  skin,  its  smoothness,  and 
slipperiness  deep  in  the  breast.       Sharp's  Surgery, 

2.  Uncertainty  ;  want  of  firm  footing. 
Sli'ppery.  adj.  [j-lipup,  Sax.  sliperig, 

Swed.] 

1.  Smooth ;  glib. 

They  trim  their  feathers,  which  makes  them  oily 
and  slipperij,  that  the  water  slips  oft".  Mvrt. 

Oily  substances  only  lubricate  and  make  the 
bowels  slippery.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Not  affording  firm  footing. 

Did  you  know  th'  art  o'  th'  court. 
As  hard  to  leave  as  keep  ;  whose  top  to  climb. 
Is  certain  falling  ;  or  so  slipp'ry,  that 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling.  Shak.  CymbeUne. 

His  promise  to  trust  to  as  slippery  as  ice.  Tusser, 
Their  way  shall  be  as  slippery  ways  in  the  daik- 
ness.  Jer.  xxiii.j 

The  slipp'ry  tops  of  human  state. 
The  gilded  pinnacles  of  fate.  Cowley. 
The  higher  they  are  raised,  the  giddier  they  are; 
the  more  slippery  is  their  standing,  and  the  deeper 
their  fall.  L'Estrange, 

Tlie  highest  hill  is  the  most  slipp'ry  place. 
And  fortune  mocks  us  with  a  smiling  {ace.Denham, 

Beauty,  like  ice,  our  footing  does  betray  ; 
Who  can  tread  sure  on  the  smooth  slippery  way  ? 

Dryden. 

3.  Hard  to  hold  ;  hard  to  keep. 

Thus  surely  bound,  yet  be  not  overbold, 
The  slipp'ry  god  will  try  to  loose  Iiis  hold. 
And  various  forms  assume,  to  cheat  thy  sight. 
And  with  vain  images  of  beasts  ^Slight. Dry d.Geo, 

4.  Not  standing  firm. 

When  they  fall,  as  being  slipp'ry  standers. 
The  love  that  lean'd  on  them,  as  slipp'ry  too. 
Doth  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fast.         Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cresiida. 

5.  Uncertain ;  changeable  ;  mutable;  in- 
stable. 

Oh  world,  thy  sKpperi/ turns !  Friends  now  fast 
sworn. 

Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart, 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal  and  exercise 
Are  still  together;  who  twine,  as  'twere,  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour, 
On  a  dissension  of  a  d»it,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity.  Shakesp. 

He  looking  down 
With  scorn  or  pity  on  the  slippery  state 
Of  kings,  will  tread  upon  the  neck  of  fale.Den.Soph, 

6.  Not  certain  in  its  effect. 

One  sure  trick  is  better  than  a  hundred  slippery 
ones.  L'Estrange. 

7.  [Luhrique,  Fr.]    Not  chaste. 

My  wife  is  slippery.  Shak.  Winter's  Tale. 

Sli'ppy.  adj.  [from  slip.]  Slippery ;  easily 
sliding.  A  barbarous  provincial  word 

The  white  of  an  egg  is  ropy,  slippy,  and  nutri-| 
tious.  Floyer. 
Sli'pshod.  adj.  [slip  and  shod.]  Having 
the  shoes  not  pulled  up  at  the  heels,  but 
barely  slipped  on. 

The  slipshod  'prentice  from  his  master's  door 
Had  par'd  the  dirt,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor. 
^  ^  Swift.^ 

Sli'pslop.  n.  s.  Bad  liquor,  A  low  wordl| 

formed  by  reduplication  of  slop. 
Slish.  n.  s.  A  low  word  formed  by  redup- 
licating slash. 
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What '.  this  a  sleeve  ? 
ere  s  snip  and  nip,  and  slish  and  slash, 
ike  to  a  censor  in  a  barber's  shop.  Shakesp. 

Slit.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part  slit  and  slit- 
ed.  [j-litan,  Sax.]  To  cut  longwise. 

To  niake  plants  medicinable,  slit  the  root,  and 
fuse  into  it  the  medicine,  as  hellebore,  opiuna, 
ammony,  and  then  bind  it  up.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
The  deers  of  Arginusa  had  their  ears  divided, 
xasioned  at  first  by  slitting  the  ears. 

Brown's  Vulg,  Err. 

Had  it  hit 

The  upper  part  of  him,  the  blow 

Had  slit,  as  sure  as  that  below.  Hudibras. 
We  slit  the  preternatural  body  opeu.Wisem.Surg. 
A  liberty  might  be  left  to  the  judges  to  inflict 
;ath,  or  some  notorious  mark,  by  slitting  the  nose, 
■  brands  upon  the  cheeks.  _  Temple. 

If  a  tinned  or  plated  body,  which,  being  of  an 
ren  thickness,  appears  all  over  of  an  uniform  co- 
ur,  should  be  slit  into  threads,  or_  broken  into 
agments  of  the  same  thickness  with  the  plate, 
see  no  reason  why  every  thread  or  fragment 
lould  not  keep  its  colour.  Newton's  Opticks. 
He  took  a  freak 

0  slit  my  tongue,  and  make  me  speak.  Swift. 

IT.  n.  s.  [yln,  Sax,]  A  long  cut,  or 
larrow  opening. 

In  St.  James's  fields  is  a  conduit  of  brick,  unto 
hich  joineth  a  low  vault,  and  at  the  end  of  that  a 
lund  house  of  stone  :  and  in  the  brick  conduit 
lere  is  a  window,  and  in  the  round  house  a  slit 
r  rift  of  some  little  breadth  :  if  you  cry  out  in 
le  rift,  it  will  make  a  fearful  roaring  at  the  win- 
ow.  Bacon. 

Where  the  tender  rinds  of  trees  disclose 
lieir  shooting  gems,  a  swelling  knot  there  grows  : 
ust  in  that  place  a  narrow  slit  we  make, 
hen  other  buds  from  bearing  trees  we  take  : 
nserted  thus,  the  wounded  rind  we  close.  Dryd. 

1  found,  by  looking  through  a  siit  or  oblong  hole, 
hich  was  narrower  than  the  pupil  of  my  eye,  and 
eld  close  to  it  parallel  to  the  prisms. _  I  could  see 
le  circles  much  distincter,  and  visible  to  a  far 
reater  number,  than  otherwise.  Newton. 

SLIVE,  \v.  a.  [rlipan,  Sax.]  To 
SLI'VER.  J  split ;  to  divide  longwise; 
0  tear  off  longwise. 

Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew ; 
Gall  of  goat ;  and  slips  of  yew, 
Sliver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse.  Shak.  Macbeth. 

t'vER.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]   A  branch 

om  off.  Sliver,  in  Scotland,  still  denotes 

L  slice  cut  off:  as,  he  took  a  large  sliver 

f  the  beef. 

There  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weed 
lamb'ring  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  liroke, 
/hen  down  her  weedy  coronet  and  herself 
ell  in  the  weeping  brook.  Sliakesp.  Hamlet. 

)ATS.  n.  s.   Of  a  cart,  are  those  under- 

lieces  which  keep  the  bottom  together. 

Bwiley. 

o'bber.  m.  s.  [glavoerio,  Welsh.]  Sl^er. 
lee  Slaver. 

Slock.  D.  n.  [slock  to  quench,  Swed. 
nd  Scott.]  To  slake ;  to  quench. 
3E.  n.  s.  [j'la.  Sax.  slaae,  Dan.]  The 
ruit  of  the  blackthorn,  a  small  wild  plum. 

The  fair  pomegranate  might  adorn  the  pine, 
he  grape  the  bramble,  and  the  sloe  tlie  vine.  Black. 

Wlien  you  fell  your  underwoods,  sow  haws  and 
in  them,  and  they  will  furnish  you,  without 
oing  of  your  woods  any  huTt.Mortim.  Husbandry. 

n.  s.  A  small  vessel  furnished  with 
ne  mast.  Falconer's  Diet. 

Slop.  v.  a.  [from  Zap,  lop,  slop.]  To 
Irink  grossly  and  greedily, 
OP.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Mean  and 
ile  liquor  of  any  kind.  Generally  some 
lauseous  or  useless  medicinal  liquor. 
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The  sick  husliand  here  wanted  for  neitlier  slops 
nor  doctors.  L'Estrange. 

But  thou,  whatever  slops  she  will  have  bought. 
Be  thankful.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

Slop,  n.  s.  [flop,  Sax,  sloove,  Dut,  a  co- 
vering.] Trowsers ;  open  breeches. 

What  said  Mr.  Dombledon  about  the  sattin  for 
my  short  cloak  and  shps  ?         Shakesp.  Hen.  IV. 

SLOPE,  adj.  [This  word  is  not  derived 
from  any  satisfactory  original.  Junius 
omits  it:  Skinner  derives  it  from  slap 
lax,  Dutch;  and  derives  itfromthe  curve 
of  a  loose  rope.  Perhaps  its  original 
may  be  latent  in  loopen,  Dut,  to  run, 
slope  being  easy  to  the  runner,]  Oblique; 
not  perpendicular.  It  is  generally  used 
of  acclivity  or  declivity,  forming  an  angle 
greater  or  less  with  the  plane  of  the  ho- 
rizon. 

Where  there  is  greater  quantity  of  water,  and 
space  enough,  the  water  moveth  with  a  sloper  rise 
and  fall.  £(ic«n. 

Murm'ring  waters  fall 
Down  the  slope  hills,  dispers'd,  or  in  a  lake, 
That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crown'd 
Her  chrystal  mirrour  holds,  unite  their  streams. 

Milton. 

Slope,  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1 .  An  oblique  direction ;  any  thing  oblique- 
ly directed. 

2.  Declivity ;  ground  cut  or  formed  with 
declivity. 

Growing  upon  slopes  is  caused  for  that  moss,  as 
it  Cometh  of  moisture,  so  the  water  must  but  slide, 
not  be  in  a  pool.  Bacm. 

My  lord  advances  with  raajestick  mien. 
And  when  up  ten  steep  slopes  you've  dragg'd  your 
thighs. 

Just  at  his  study  door  he'll  bless  your  eyes.  Pope. 
Slope,  adv.  Obliquely ;  not  perpendicu- 
larly, 

Uriel 

Return'd  on  that  briglit  beam,  whose  point  now 
rais'd 

Bore  him  slope  downward  to  the  sun,  now  fali'n. 

Milton. 

To  Slope,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective,]  To 
form  to  obliquity  or  declivity  ;  to  direct 
obliquely. 

Though  biaded  corn  be  lodg'd,  and  trees  blown 
down, 

Though  palaces  and  pj'ramids  do  slope 

Their  heads  to  their  foundations,    Shak,  Macbeth. 

On  each  hand  the  flames 
Driv'n  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and 

roU'd 

In  billows,  leave  i'  tli'  midst  a  horrid  vale.  Milton. 

The  star,  that  rose  at  evening  bright. 
Toward  heav'n's  descent  had  slop'd  fiis  west'ring 
wheel.  Milton. 
All  night  I  slept,  oblivious  of  my  pain  ; 
Aurora  dawn'd,  and  Phoebus  shin'd  in  vain  : 
Nor,  till  oblique  he  slop'd  his  evening  ray. 
Had  Somnus  dried  the  balmy  dews  away. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

To  Slope,  v.  n.  To  take  an  oblique  or 
declivous  direction. 

Betwixt  the  midst  and  these,  the  gods  assign'd 
Two  habitable  seats  for  human  kind  ; 
And  cross  their  limits  cut  a  sloping  way. 
Which  the  twelve  signs  in  beauteous  order  sway. 

Dryden. 

There  is  a  handsome  work  of  piles  made  sloping 
athwart  the  river,  to  stop  the  trees  which  are  cut 
down  and  cast  into  the  river.        Brown's  2'ravets. 

Up  starts  a  palace,  lo  !  th'  obedient  base 
Slopes  at  its  foot,  the  woods  its  sides  embrace.Pope. 

There  is  a  straight  hole  in  every  ant's  nest  lialf 
an  inch  deep  ;  and  then  it  goes  doviu  sloping  into  a 
place  where  they  have  their  magazine. Addis.Spect. 

On  the  fourth  aspect  of  a  slapijig  hill, 
Whose  skirts  nicand'ring  Peneus  washes  still. 
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Our  piout  lab'rer  pass'd  bis  youthful  days 
In  peace  and  chanty,  in  pray'r  and  praise.  Harte. 
Slo'peness.  71,  s.  [from  slope.]  Obliquity; 
declivity ;  not  perpendicularity. 

The  Italians  give  the  cover  a  graceful  pendence 
of  siopeness,  dividing  the  whole  breadth  into  nine 
parts,  whereof  two  shall  serve  for  the  elevation  of 
the  highest  ridge.  Wotttn's  Architecture. 

Slo'pewise.  adv.  [slope  and  wise,] 
Obliquely ;  not  perpendicularly. 

Tlie  Wear  is  a  fritli,  reaching  shpewise  through 
tlie  Ose  from  the  land  to  low-water  mark,  and  hav- 
ing in  it  a  bent  or  cod  with  an  eye-hook  ;  where 
the  fish  entering,  upon  their  coming  back  with  the 
ebb,  are  stopped  from  issuing  out  again,  forsaken 
by  the  water,  and  left  dry  on  the  ose.  Carev), 

SLo'piNGLY.arft).  [from  sloping.]  Oblique- 
ly ;  not  perpendicularly. 

These  atoms  do  not  descend  always  perpendicu- 
larly, but  sometimes  slopingly.    Digby  on  the  Soul. 

Slo'ppy.  adj.  [from  slop.]  Miry  and  wet : 
perhaps  rather  See  Slab. 

To  Slot,  v.  a.  [slughen,  Dut.]  To  strike  or 
clash  hard. 

Slot.  n.  s.  [slod.  Island.]  The  track  of  a 
deer. 

Sloth,  n.  s.  [jflaepS,  flep^S,  Sax.  It 
might  therefore  be  not  improperly  writ- 
ten sloath,  but  that  it  seems  better  to 
regard  the  orthography  of  the  primitive 
slow.] 

1.  Slowness  ;  tardiness. 

These  cardinals  trifle  with  nie  :  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  shih  and  tricks  of  Rome, 

Shakesp.  Hen.  VIII 

2.  Laziness  ;  sluggishness  ;  idleness. 

False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand, 
Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth.      Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
They  change  their  course  to  pleasure,  ease,  and 
sloth.  ■  Milton. 

Industry  approach'd. 
And  rous'd  him  from  his  miserable  sloth. 

Thomson's  Autumn. 

3.  An  animal. 

The  sloth  is  an  animal  of  so  slow  a  motion  that  he 
will  be  three  or  four  days  at  least  in  climbing  up 
and  coming  down  a  tree  ;  and  to  go  the  length  of 
fifty  paces  on  plain  ground,  requires  a  whole  day. 

Grew. 

Slo'thful.  adj.  [sloth  and  full.]  Idle; 
lazy  ;  sluggish  ;  inactive ;  indolent ;  dull 
of  motion. 

He  that  is  slothful  in  his  work,  is  brother  to  him 
that  is  a  gr  eat  waster.  Prov.  xviii.  9. 

The  desire  of  the  slothful  killeth  him  ;  for  his 
hands  refuse  to  labour.  Prov.  xxi.  25. 

To  vice  industrious  ;  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  and  slothful.  Milton. 

Flora  commands  those  nymphs  and  knights. 
Who  liv'd  in  slothful  ease  and  loose  delights. 
Who  never  acts  of  honour  durst  pursue. 
The  men  inglorious  knights,  the  ladies  all  untrue. 

Dryden. 

The  very  soul  of  the  slothful  does  effectually  but 
lie  drowsing  in  his  body,  and  the  whole  man  is  to- 
tally given  up  to  his  senses.  L'Estrange. 

Another  is  deaf  to  all  the  motives  to  piety,  by 
indulging  an  idle  slothful  temper.  Law. 

Slo'thfully.  adv.  [from  slothful.]  Idly  ; 
lazily ;  with  sloth. 

Slo'thfulness.  n.  s.  [from  slothful.] 
Idleness ;  laziness  ;  sluggishness  ;  inacti- 
vity. 

To  trust  to  labour  without  prayer,  argueth  im- 
piety and  prophaneness  ;  it  maketh  light  of  the 
providence  of  God  :  and  although  it  be  not  the 
intent  of  a  religious  mind,  yet  it  is  the  fauit  of 
those  men  whose  religion  wanteth  light  of  a  ma- 
ture judgment  to  direct  it,  when  we  join  with  our 
piayer  Aothfulness,  and  neglect  of  convenient  la- 
bour. Hooker. 
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Slothfulness  casteth  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  an  idle 
soul  sliall  sutfer  hunger.  Prov.  xix.  15. 

Slouch,  n.  s.  [shff,  Dan.  stupid.] 

1 .  A  downcast  look  ;  a  depression  of  the 
head.  In  Scotland,  an  ungainly  gait,  as 
also  the  person  whose  gait  it  is. 

Our  doctor  has  ever3'  quality  that  can  make  a 
mail  useful ;  but  alas  !  lie  hath  a  sort  of  slouch  in 
liis  walk.  Swift. 

2.  A  man  who  looks  heavy  and  clownish. 

Begin  thy  carols  then,  thou  vaunting  slouch  ; 
Be  tliine  the  oaken  staff,  or  mine  the  pouch.  Cay. 

To  Slouch,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

have  a  downcast  clownish  look. 
5L0  VEN.  71.  s.  [sloef,  Dut.  ysli/vn,  Welsh, 
nasty,  shabby.]  A  man  indecently  negli- 
gent of  cleanliness ;  a  man  dirtily  dressed. 

The  ministers  came  to  church  in  handsome  ho- 
liday apparel,  and  that  himself  did  not  think  them 
bound  by  the  law  of  God  to  go  like  slovens. Hooker. 

Affect  in  things  about  thee  cleanliness. 
That  all  may  gladly  board  thee  as  a  flow'r  : 

Slovens  take  up  their  stock  of  noisomeness 
Beforehand,  and  anticipate  their  last  hour. 

Herbert. 

You  laugh,  half  beau,  half  sloven,  if  I  stand  ; 
My  wig  half  powder,  and  all  snuff  my  band, Pope. 

Their  methods  various,  but  alike  their  aim  ; 
The  sloven  and  the  fopling  are  the  same.  Ynxmg. 
Slo'venliness.  n.s.  [from  slovenly.l  In- 
decent negligence  of  dress  ;  neglect  of 
cleanliness. 

Slovenliness  is  the  worst  sign  of  a  hard  student, 
and  civility  the  best  exercise  of  the  remiss  ;  yet 
not  to  be  exact  in  the  phrase  of  compliment,  or 
gestures  (jf  courtesy.  Wotton. 
Slo'venly,  adv.  [from  sloven.}  Negligent 
of  dress ;  negligent  of  neatness ;  not 
neat ;  not  cleanly.  - 

jEsop  at  last  found  out  a  slovenly  lazy  fellow, 
lolling  at  his  ease,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do. 

L'Estrange. 

Slo'venly.  adj.  [from  sloven.]  In  a  coarse 
inelegant  manner. 

As  I  hang  my  clothes  on  somewhat  slovenly,  I 
no  sooner  went  m  but  he  frowned  upon  me.  Pope. 
Slo'venry.  n.  s.  [from  sloven.]  Dirtiness; 
want  of  neatness. 

Our  gaj  ness  and  our  guilt  are  all  besmirch'd 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field  : 
There's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host. 
And  time  hatli  worn  us  into  slmie7iry. 

Shakesp.  Hen.  V. 

Slough,  n.  s.  [j-loj,  Sax.] 

1.  A  deep  miry  place  ;  a  hole  full  of  dirt. 

The  Scots  were  in  a  fallow  field,  whereinto  the 
English  could  not  enter,  but  over  a  cross  ditch  and 
a  slough  ;  in  passing  whereof  many  of  the  English 
horse  were  plunged,  and  some  mired.  Hayward. 

The  ways  being  foul,  twenty  to  one 
He's  here  stuck  in  a  slough,  and  overthrown.  Milt. 

A  carter  had  laid  his  waggon  fast  in  a  slough. 

L'Estrange. 

2.  The  skin  which  a  serpent  casts  off  at  his 
periodical  renovation. 

Thjr  fates  open  their  hands,  let  thy  blood  and 
spirit  embrace  them  ;  and  to  inure  thyself  to  what 
thou  art  like  to  be,  cast  thy  humble  s'ough,  and 
.  appear  fresh.  Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

When  the  mind  is  quicken'd, 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before. 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move. 
With  casted  slough,  and  fresh  legerity.  Shakesp. 

Oh  let  not  sleep  my  closing  eyes  invade 
in  open  plains,  or  in  the  secret  shade, 
When  he,  renew'd  in  all  the  speckled  pride 
Of  pompous  youth,  has  cast  his  slough  aside  ; 
And  in  his  summer  liv'ry  rolls  along 
Erect,  and  brandishing  his  forky  tongue.  Dryden. 

The  slough  of  an  English  viper,  that  is,  the  cu- 
ticula,  they  cast  off  twice  every  year,  at  spring 
and  fall :  the  separation  begins  at  the  head,  and  is 


finished  in  twenty-four  hours. 


Grew. 
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The  body,  which  we  leave  behind  in  this  visible 
world,  is  as  the  womb  or  slough  fron.  whence  we 
issue,  and  are  born  into  the  other.  Crew's  Cosmol. 

3.  It  is  used  by  Shakespeare  simply  for  the 
skin. 

As  the  snake,  roH'd  in  a  flow'ry  bank, 
With  shining  checker'd  slough,  doth  sting  a  child, 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent. 

Shakesp.  Hen.  Vl. 

4.  The  part  that  separates  from  a  foul  sore. 

At  the  next  dressing  I  found  a  slottgh  come  away 
with  the  dressings,  which  was  the  sordes. 

Wiseman  on  Ulcers. 

To  Slough,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
part  from  the  sound  flesh.  A  chirurgical 
term. 

Slo'ughy.  adj.  [from  slough.]  Miry ; 
boggy ;  muddy. 

That  custom  should  not  be  allowed,  of  cutting 
scraws  in  low  grounds  sloughy  underneath,  which 
turn  into  bog.  Swift. 

SLOW.  adj.  [flap,  j-leap,  Sax.  sleeuw, 
Frisick.] 

1 .  Not  swift ;  not  quick  of  motion  ;  not 
speedy  ;  not  having  velocity  ;  wanting 
celerity. 

Me  thou  think'st  not  slow. 
Who  since  the  morning  hour  set  out  from  lieav'n. 
Where  God  resides,  and  on  mid-day  arriv'il 
In  Eden,  distance  inexpressible!  Milton. 

Where  the  motion  is  so  slow  as  not  to  supply  a 
constant  train  of  fresh  ideas  to  the  senses,  the  sense 
of  motion  is  lost.  Locke. 

2.  Late  ;  not  happening  in  a  short  time. 

These  changes  in  the  heav'ns,  ttiough  slow,  pro- 
duc'd 

Like  change  on  sea  and  land,  sidereal  blast.Mifeon. 

3.  Not  ready  ;  not  prompt ;  not  quick. 
I  am  slow  of  speech,  and  a  slow  tongue. 

Exod.  iv.  10. 
Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  e3'e  not  shut. 

Milton. 

The  slow  of  speech  make  in  dreams  unpremedi- 
tated harangues,  or  converse  readily  in  languages 
that  thev  are  hut  little  acquainted  with.  Addison. 
I'cir  though  ill  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
1  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear. 

Nor  impotent  to  save.  Addison. 

4.  Dull ;  inactive  ;  tardy  ;  sluggish. 

Fix'd  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe.  Dryd. 

5.  Not  hasty  ;  acting  with  deliberation  ; 
not  vehement. 

The  Lord  is  merciful,  and  slow  to  anger. 

Common  Prayer, 

He  that  is  slow  to  wrath,  is  of  great  understand- 
ing. Prov. 

The  politick  and  wise 
Are  sly  slow  things  with  circumspective  eyes. Pope. 

6.  Dull ;  heavy  in  wit. 

The  blockhead  is  a  slow  worm.  Pope. 
Slow,  in  composition,  is  an  adverb;  slo.rvly. 
This  siouj-pac'd  soul,  which  late  did  cleave 
T'  a  body,  and  went  but,  by  the  body's  leave, 
Twenty  perchance  or  thirty  mile  a  day. 
Dispatches  iu  a  minute  all  the  way 
T'wixt  heav'n  and  earth.  Donne. 

To  the  shame  of  slow  endeavouring  art 
Thy  easy  number*  flow.  Milton. 

This  day's  death  denounc'd,  if  aught  I  see. 
Will  prove  no  sudden  but  a  s/ou)-pac  d  evil, 
A  long  day's  dying  to  augment  our  pain.  Milton. 
For  eight  sjouf-circling  years  by  tempests  tost. 

Pope. 

Some  demon  urg'd 
T'  explore  the  fraud  with  guile  oppos'd  to  guile, 
S/om-pacing  thrice  around  tli'  insidious  pile.  Pope. 
To  Slow.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
omit  by  dilatoriness  ;  to  delay  ;  to  pro- 
crastinate. Not  in  use.  The  true  word 
was  forslow. 
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Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste? 
-I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be  sUrn'i, 


Slo'wly.  adv.  [from  «?oi».] 

1 .  Not  speedily ;  not  with  celerity ;  not 
with  velocity. 

The  gnome  rejoicing  bears  her  gift  away. 
Spreads  his  black  wings,  and  slowly  mounts  to  day. 

Papt. 

2.  Not  soon  ;  not  early ;  not  in  a  little  time. 

The  poor  remnant  of  human  seed  peopled  their 
country  again  slowly,  by  little  and  little.  Bacon. 

Our  fathers  bent  their  painful  industry 
To  check  a  monarchy  that  slowly  grew ; 

But  did  not  France  or  Holland's  fate  foresee. 
Whose  rising  power  to  swift  dominion  flew.  Dryd. 

We  oft  our  slowly  growing  works  impart, 
While  images  reflect  from  art  to  art.  Popt. 

3.  Not  hastily ;  not  rashly  :  as,  he  deter- 
mines slowly. 

4.  Not  promptly;  not  readily :  as,  he  learns 

slowly. 

5.  Tardily  ;  sluggishly. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Laurence  advances  so  very 
slowly,  that  'tis  not  impossible  but  the  family  of 
Medicis  may  be  extinct  before  their  burial  placets 
finished.  Addison  on  Italy, 

Slo'wness.  n.  s.  [from  slow.] 

1.  Smallness  of  motion  ;  not  speed  ;  want 
of  velocity  ;  absence  of  celerity  or  swift- 
ness. 

Providence  hath  confined  these  human  hearts, 
that  what  any  invention  hath  in  the  strength  of  its 
motion,  is  abated  in  the  slowness  of  it :  and  what 
it  hath  in  the  extraordinary  quickness  of  its  mo- 
tion, must  be  allowed  for  in  the  great  strength  that 
is  required  unto  it.  Wilkins's  Mathematical  Magich 

Motion  is  the  absolute  mode  of  a  body,  but 
swiftness  or  slowness  are  relative  ideas.  Watts. 

2.  Length  of  time  in  which  any  thing  acts 
or  is  brought  to  pass  ;  not  quickness. 

Tyrants  use  what  art  they  can  to  increase  the 
slowness  of  death.  Hooker. 

3.  Dulness  to  admit  conviction  or  affection. 

Christ  would  not  heal  their  infirmities,  because 
of  the  hardness  and  slowness  of  their  hearts,  in  that 
they  believed  him  not.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

4.  Want  of  promptness  ;  want  of  readiness. 

5.  Deliberation  ;  cool  delay. 

6.  Dilatoriness  ;  procrastination. 
Slo'wworm.  w.  s.  [j-lapypm,  Sax.]  The 

blind  worm  ;  a  large  viper,  not  mortal, 
scarcely  venomous. 

Though  we  have  found  formed  snakes  in  the 
belly  of  the  czecilia,  or  slowwarm,  yet  may  the  viper 
emphatically  bear  the  name. 

Brovm's  Vulg.  Err. 

To  Slu'bber.  v.a.  [probably  from  lubber,] 

1.  To  do  any  thing  lazily,  imperfectly,  or 
with  idle  hurry. 

Nature  shewed  she  doth  not  like  men  who  l!u6- 
ber  up  matters  of  mean  account.  Sidney. 

Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return  :  he  answer'd,  do  not  so, 
Slubber  not  business  for  ray  sake.  . 

Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
As  they  are  slubbered  over,  the  malignity  that 
remains  will  show  itself  in  some  clironick  disease. 

Wiseman's  Surgery. 

2.  To  stain  ;  to  daub.  [This  seems  to  be 
from  slobber,  slabber,  or  slaver.] 

You  must  be  content  to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your 
new  fortunes  with  this  more  stubborn  and  O"'^'"' 
ous  expedition.  Shakesp. 

3.  To  cover  coarsely  or  carelessly.  This  is 
now  not  in  use,  otherwise  than  as  a  low 
Colloquial  wonl. 

A  man  of  secretambitious  ends,  and  proportion- 
ate cftunsels,  smothered  under  the  habit  of  a  scno- 
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lar,  and  slubbered  over  with  a  certain  rnde  and 
clownisli  fashion,  that  had  the  semblance  of  inte- 
grity. Wotton. 

Slu'bberdegullion.  n.  s.  [I  suppose  a 
cant  word  without  derivation.]  A  paltry, 
dirty,  sorry  wretch. 

Queth  she,  although  thou  hast  deserv'd. 
Base  slubberdeguUion,  to  be  serv'd 
As  thou  didst  vow  to  deal  with  me, 
If  thou  hadst  got  the  victory.  Hudibras. 

Sludge,  n.  s.  [I  suppose  from  j^loj  slough. 
Sax.]  Mire  ;  dirt  mixed  with  water. 
The  earth  I  made  a  mere  soft  sludge  or  mud. 

Mortimer. 

SLUG.  n.  s,  [slug,  Dan.  and  slock,  Dut. 
signify  a  glutton,  and  thence  one  that 
has  the  sloth  of  a  glutton.] 

1.  An  idler;  a  drone  ;  a  slow,  heavy,  sleepy, 
lazy  wretch. 

Fie !  what  a  slug  is  Hastings,  that  he  comes  not ! 

Shahesp. 

2.  An  hindrance;  an  obstruction. 

Usury  dulls  and  damps  all  improvements,  where- 
in money  would  be  stirring,  if  it  were  not  for  this 
slug.  Bacon. 

3.  A  kind  of  slow  creeping  snail, 

4.  [j-lecj,  an  hammerhead.  Sax.]  A  cylin- 
drical or  oval  piece  of  metal  shot  from  a 
gun. 

When  fractures  are  made  with  bullets  or  slags, 
there  the  scalp  and  cranium  are  driven  in  together. 

Wiseman's  Sargery. 
As,  forc'd  from  wind-guns,  lead  itself  can  fly. 
And  pond'rous  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  the  sky. 

Pope. 

To  Slug.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun]  To  lie 
idle ;  to  play  the  drone ;  to  move  slowly. 

All  he  did  was  to  deceive  good  knights. 
And  draw  them  from  pursuit  of  praise  and  fame, 

To  slug  in  sloth  and  sensual  delights. 
And  end  their  days  with  irrenowned  shame. 

Fairy  Queen. 

He  lay  not  all  night  slugging  in  a  [cabin  under 
his  mantle,  but  used  commonly  to  keep  others 
waking  to  defend  their  lives.  Spenser. 

One  went  slugging  on  with  a  thousand  cares. 

L'Estrange. 

Slu'ggard.  n.  s.  [from  slug.]  An  idler ; 
a  drone ;  an  inactive  lazy  fellow. 

Cry  mercy,  lords,  and  watchful  gentlemen, 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here. 

Shakesp,  Rich,  111. 
This  mightier  sound  shall  make 
The  dead  to  rise. 
And  open  tombs  and  open  eyes. 
To  the  long  sluggards  of  five  thousand  years.Cotui. 

Up,  up,  says  Avarice  ;  thou  snor'st  again, 
Stretchest  thy  limbs,  and  yawn'st,  but  all  in  vain : 
The  tyrant  Lucre  no  denial  takes  ; 
At  his  command  th'  unwilling  sluggard  wakes. 

Dryden. 

Sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vigils  of  lier  night,  and  breaks  theit  sluggard 
sleep.  Dryden. 

To  Slu'ggardize.  v.  a.  [from  sluggard.] 
To  make  idle  ;  to  make  dronish. 

Kather  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad. 
Than,  living  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home, 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness.  Shak, 

Slu'ggish.  adj.  [from  slug.]  Dull ;  drow- 
sy ;  lazy  ;  slothful ;  idle ;  insipid  ;  slow ; 
inactive ;  inert. 

Sluggish  idleness,  the  nurse  of  sin. 
Upon  a  slothful  ass  he  chose  to  ride.  Fairy  Queen. 

The  dull  billows,  thick  as  troubled  mire. 
Whom  neither  wind  out  of  their  seat  could  force. 
Nor  tides  did  drive  out  of  their  sluggish  source. 

Spenser. 

One,  bolder  than  the  rest. 
With  his  broad  sword  provok'd  the  sluggish  beast. 

Waller. 

Matter,  being  impotent,  sluggish,  and  inactive, 
hath  no  power  to  stir  or  move  itself.  W oodward. 
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Slu'ggishly.  flrfr.  [irom  sluggish.]  Dul- 
ly ;  not  nimbly ;  lazily  ;  idly  ;  slowly. 

Slu'ggishness.  w.  s.  [from  sluggish.] 
Dulness ;  sloth  ;  laziness;  idleness;  in- 
ertness. 

The  most  of  mankind  are  inclined  by  her  thi- 
ther, if  they  would  take  the  pains;  no  less  than 
birds  to  fly,  and  horses  to  run  :  which  if  they  lose, 
it  is  through  their  own  sluggishness,  and  by  that 
means  become  her  prodigies,  not  her  children. 

Ben  Jonson. 

It  is  of  great  moment  to  teach  the  mind  to  shake 
off  its  sluggishness,  and  vigorously  employ  itself 
about  what  reason  shall  direct.  Locke. 

SLUICE,  n.  s.  [sluT/se,  Dut.  escluse,  Fr. 
sc/iwa,  Ital.]  A  Watergate;  a  floodgate; 
a  vent  for  water. 

Two  other  precious  drops,  that  ready  stood 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he,  ere  they  fell, 
Kiss'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse. 
And  pious  awe,  that  feard  to  have  offended.  Milt. 

Divine  Alpheus,  who,  by  secret  sluice, 
Stole  under  seas  to  meet  his  Arethuse.  Milinn. 

If  we  receive  them  all,  they  were  more  than 
seven ;  if  only  the  natural  sluices,  they  were  fewer. 

Broum's  Vulg.  Err. 
As  waters  from  her  sluices,  flow'd 
Unbounded  sorrow  from  her  eyes.  Prior. 
Each  sluice  of  affluent  fortune  open'd  soon. 
And  wealth  flow'd  in  at  morning,  night,  and  noon. 

Harte. 

To  Sluice,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  emit 
by  floodgates. 

Like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluic'd  out  his  inn'cent  soul  through  streams  of 
blood.  Shakesp. 
Veins  of  liquid  ore  sluic'd  from  the  lake.  Mi/ton. 
You  wrong  me,  if  you  think  I'll  sell  one  drop 
Within  these  veins  for  pageants  ;  but  let  honour 
Call  for  my  blood,  I'll  sluice  it  into  streams ; 
Turn  fortune  loose  again  to  my  pursuit, 
And  let  me  hunt  her  through  her  embattled  foes. 
In  dusty  plains ;  there  will  I  be  the  first. 

Dryden  s  Spanish  Fryar. 
Slu'icy.  adj.  [from  sluice.]    Falling  in 
streams  as  from  a  sluice  or  floodgate. 

And  oft  whole  sheets  descend  of  sluicy  ram, 
Suck'd  by  the  spungy  clouds  from  off  the  main  : 
The  lofty  skies  at  once  come  pouring  down. 
The  promis'd  crop  and  golden  labours  drown. 

Dryden. 

To  SLU'MBER.  v.  n.  [rlumejnan.  Sax. 
sluymeren,  Dut.] 

1.  To  sleep  lightly  ;  to  be  not  awake,  nor 
in  profound  sleep. 

He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor 
sleep.  Psalms. 
Conscience  wakes  despair  that  slumher'd.  Milton. 

2.  To  sleep ;  to  repose.  Sleep  and  slumber 
are  often  confounded. 

God  speaketh,  yet  man  perceiveth  it  not:  in  a 
dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep 
fallethupon  men,  in  siumfeenHgs  upon  the  bed. 

Job,  xxxiii.  15. 

Have  ye  chosen  this  place. 
After  the  toil  of  battle,  to  repose 
Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  use  you  find 
To  slumber  here  ?  Milton. 

3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  negligence  and  su- 
pineness. 

Why  siumbers  Pope,  who  leads  the  tuneful  train. 
Nor  hears  that  virtue  which  he  loves  complain  ? 

Young. 

To  Slu'mber.  v.  a. 

1 :  To  lay  to  sleep. 

2.  To  stupify  ;  to  stun. 

Then  up  he  took  the  slumber'd  senseless  corse. 
And,  ere  he  could  out  of  his  swoon  awake, 
Him  to  his  castle  brought.  Fairy  Queen. 

To  honest  a  deed  after  it  was  done,  or  to  slumber 
his  conscience  in  the  doing,  he  studied  other  in- 
centives. Wotton. 
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Slu'mber.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Light  sleep ;  sleep  not  profound.  i^- 

And  for  his  dreams,  I  wonder  he's  so  fond 
To  trust  the  mock'ry  of  unquiet  slumbers. 

Shakesp.  Richard  HI. 

From  carelessness  it  shall  fall  into  slumber,  and 
from  a  slumber  it  shall  settle  into  a  deep  and  long 
sleep  ;  till  at  last,  perhaps,  it  shall  sleep  itself  into 
a  lethargy,  and  that  such  an  one,  that  nothing  but 
hell  and  judgment  shall  awaken  it.  South. 

Labour  and  rest,  that  equal  periods  keep  ; 
Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep.  Pope. 

2.  Sleep  ;  repose.  ^ 

Boy!  Lucius!  fast  asleep?  It  is  no  matter  ; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber. 

Shahesp.  Julius  C<esar. 

Ev'n  lust  and  envy  sleep,  but  love  denies 
Rest  to  my  soul,  and  slumber  to  my  eyes  : 
Three  days  I  promis'd  to  attend  my  doom. 
And  two  long  days  and  nights  are  yet  to  come.Dry. 

Slu'mberous.  1        ^ft.^^  slumber.] 
Slu  mbery.    i  ' 

1.  Inviting  to  sleep  ;  soporiferous ;  causing 
sleep. 

The  timely  dew  of  sleep. 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumb'rous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eyelids.  Milton, 

While  pensive  in  the  silent  slumb'rous  shade. 
Sleep's  gentle  pow'rs  her  drooping  eyes  invade  ; 
Minerva,  life-like,  on  embodied  air 
Imprcss'd  tlie  form  of  Iphthema.    Pope's  Odyssey. 

There  every  eye  with  sAimi'rouschainsshe  bound, 
And  dash'dthe  flowing  goblets  to  the  ground. Pope, 

2.  Sleepy  ;  not  waking. 

A  great  perturbation  in  nature  !  to  receive  at 
once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of 
watching.  In  this  slumbery  agitation,  what  have 
yeu  heard  her  say  Shak.  Macbeth, 

Slung.  The  preterite  and  participle  pas- 
sive of  sling. 

Slunk.  The  preterite  and  participle  pas- 
sive of  slink. 

Silence  accorapany'd  ;  for  beast,  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests. 
Were  slunk.  Milton's  Par.  Lost 

To  SLUH.  V.  a.  [sloorig,  Dutch,  nasty 
shore  a  slut.] 

1 .  To  sully ;  to  soil ;  to  contaminate. 

2.  To  pass  lightly  ;  to  balk  ;  to  miss. 

The  atheists  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  and  not  a 
little  triumph,  to  see  the  cause  of  theism  thus  be- 
trayed by  its  professed  friends,  and  the  grand  ar- 
gument slurred  by  them,  and  so  their  work  done 
to  their  hands.  Cudworth. 

Studious  to  please  the  genius  of  the  times. 
With  periods,  pohits,  and  tropes,  he  slurs  his 
crimes, 

He  robb'd  not,  but  he  borrow'd  from  the  poor. 
And  took  but  with  intentio/i  to  restore.  Dryden, 

3.  To  cheat ;  to  trick. 

What  was  the  publick  faith  found  out  for? 
But  to  slur  men  ef  what  they  fought  for  ?  Hudib. 

Come,  seven's  the  main. 
Cries  Ganymede  :  the  usual  trick  : 
Seven,  slur  a  six  ;  eleven,  a  nick.  Prior, 

Slur.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]    Faint  re- 
proach ;  slight  disgrace. 

Here  is  an  ape  made  a  king  for  shewing  tricks  ; 
and  the  fox  is  then  to  put  a  slur  upon  him,  in  ex- 
posing him  for  sport  to  the  scorn  of  the  people. 

L'Estrange. 

No  one  can  rely  upon  such  an  one,  either  with 
safety  to  his  affairs,  or  without  a  slur  to  his  repu- 
tation ;  since  he  that  trusts  a  knave  has  no  other 
recompence  but  to  be  accounted  a  fool  for  his 
pains.  South's  Sermtmt. 

SLUT.  n.  s.  [slodde,  Dut.] 
1.  A  dirty  woman. 

Cricket,  to  Windsor  chiranies  shalt  thou  leap  ; 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd,  and  hearths  un- 
swept, 
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There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  hilberry  ; 
Our  radiant  queen  liatess/ufs  and  sluttery.S/iofeesp. 

The  veal's  all  rags,  the  butter's  turn'd  to  oil  ; 
And  thus  I  buy  good  meat  for  sluts  to  spoil.  King. 

2,  A  word  of  slight  contempt  to  a  woman. 

Hold  up,  you  sluts. 
Your  aprons  mountant ;  you're  not  oathable, 
Although  I  know  you'll  swear.       Shakesp.  Timon. 

The  frogs  were  ready  to  leap  out  of  their  skins 
for  joy,  till  one  crafty  old  slut  in  the  company  ad- 
vised them  to  consider  a  little  better  on't.  L  Estr. 

Slu'ttery.  n.  s.  [from  slut.}  The  quali- 
ties or  practice  of  a  slut. 

Slutt'ry,  to  such  neat  excellence  oppos'd, 
Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness.  Shak.  Cymb. 
These  make  our  girls  their  sluttery  rue. 

By  pinching  them  both  black  and  blue ; 

And  put  a  penny  in  their  shoe. 

The  house  for  cleanly  sweeping.  Drayton. 

A  man  gave  money  for  a  black,  upon  an  opi- 
nion that  his  swarthy  colour  was  rather  sluttery 
than  nature,  and  the  fault  of  his  master  that  kept 
him  no  cleaner.  L'Estrange. 

Slu  ttish,  adj.  [from  slut.] 

1.  Nasty;  not  nice;  not  cleanly;  dirty; 
indecently  negligent  of  cleanliness. 

All  preparations  both  for  food  and  lodging,  such 
as  would  make  one  detest  niggardness,  it  is  so 
snittish  a  vice.  Sidney. 

Albeit  the  mariners  do  covet  store  of  cabbins, 
yet  indeed  they  are  but  sluttish  dens  that  breed 
sickness  in  peace,  serving  to  cover  stealths,  and  in 
sight  are  dangerous  to  tear  men  with  their  siilin- 
ters.  Raleigh's  Essays. 

The  nastiness  of  that  nation,  and  sluttish  course 
of  life,  hath  much  promoted  the  opinion,  occa- 
sioned by  their  servile  condition  at  first,  and  in- 
ferior ways  of  parsimony  ever  since.  Brown. 
Slothful  disorder  fill'd  his  stable. 

And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table.  Prior. 

2.  It  is  used  sometimes  for  meretricious. 

She  got  a  legacy  by  sluttish  tricks.  Holiday. 

Slu'ttishly.  adv.  [from  sluttish.]  In  a 
sluttish  manner  ;  nastily ;  dirtily. 

Slu'ttishness.  n.s.  [fxom  sluttish.]  The 
qualities  or  practice  of  a  slut ;  nastiness  ; 
dirtiness. 

That  is  only  suitable  in  laying  a  foul  complexion 
upon  a  filthy  favour,  setting  forth  both  in  sbutish- 
ness.  Sidney. 

1  look  on  the  instinct  of  this  noisome  and  trou- 
blesome creature,  the  louse,  of  searching  out  foul 
and  nasty  clothes  to  harbour  and  breed  in,  as  an 
effect  of  divine  providence,  designed  to  deter  men 
arid  women  from  sluttishness  and  sordidness,  and 
to  provoke  them  to  cleanliness  and  neatness. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 
SLY.  adj.  [fJiS,  Sax.  slippery,  and  meta- 
phorically  deceitful ;  sltegur,  Island.] 
M  eanly  artful ;  secretly  insidious  ;  cun- 
ning. 

For  my  sly  wiles  and  subtile  craftiness. 
The  title  of  the  kingdom  I  possess.     Huhh.  Tale. 

And  for  I  doubt  the  Greekish  monarch  sly. 
Will  use  with  him  some  of  his  wonted  craft.  Fairf. 

His  proud  step  he  scornful  turn'd. 
And  with  s/i/ circumspection.     Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Envy  is  a  cursed  plant;  some  fibres  of  it  are 
rooted  almost  in  every  man's  nature,  and  it  works 
in  a  sly  and  imperceptible  manner.  Watts. 

It  is  odious  in  a  man  to  look  sly  and  leering  at  a 
woman.  Clarissa. 

Sly'ly,  adv.  [from  sli/.]  With  secret  arti- 
fice ;  insidiously. 

To  Smack,  v.  n.  [j^maeckan.  Sax.  smaeck- 
en,  Dut.] 

1.  To  have  a  taste  ;  to  be  tinctured  with 
any  particular  taste. 

2.  To  have  a  tincture  or  quality  infused. 

All  sects,  all  ages,  smack  of  this  vice,  and  he 
To  die  fpi-  it !     "     Shakesp.  Measure  for  Measure. 
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He  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time, 
That  doth  not  smack  of  observation.  Sh.  King  John. 

3.  To  make  a  noise  by  separation  of  the 
lips  strongly  pressed  together,  as  after  a 
taste. 

She  kiss'd  with  smachim  lips  the  snoring  lout ; 
For  such  a  kiss  demands  a  pair  of  gloves.  Gay. 

4.  To  kiss  with  a  close  compression  of  the 
lips,  so  as  to  be  heard  when  they  separate. 

He  gives  a  smacking  buss.  Pope. 

To  Smack,  v.  a. 

1 .  To  kiss. 

So  careless  flow'rs,  strow'd  on  the  water's  face. 
The  curled  whirlpools  suck,  smack,  and  embrace. 
Yet  drown  them.  _  Donne. 

2.  To  make  to  emit  any  quick  smart  noise. 

More  than  one  steed  must  Delia's  empire  feel. 
Who  sits  triumphant  o'er  the  flying  wheel ; 
And,  as  she  guides  it  through  th'  admiring  throng, 
.With  what  an  air  she  smacks  the  silken  thong ! 

Young. 

Smack,  n.  s.  [smaeck,  Dut.  from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Taste  ;  savour. 

2.  Tincture  ;  quality  from  something  mixed. 

The  child,  that  sucketh  the  milk  of  the  nurse, 
learns  his  first  speech  of  her  ;  the  which,  being 
the  first  inured  to  his  tongue,  is  ever  after  most 
j)leasine  unto  him  ;  insomuch,  that  though  he  af- 
terwaras  be  taught  English,  yet  the  smack  of  the 
first  will  always  abide  with  him.  Spenser. 

Your  lordship,  though  not  clean  past  your  youth, 
hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of 
the  saltness  of  time,  and  have  a  care  of  your  health. 

Shakesp.  Hen.  IV. 

It  caused  the  neighbours  to  rue,  that  a  petty 
smack  only  of  popery  opened  a  gap  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  whole.  Carew. 

As  the  Pythagorean  soul 
Runs  through  all  beasts,  and  fish,  and  fowl, 
And  lias  a  smack  of  every  one. 
So  love  does,  and  has  ever  done.  Hudibras, 

3.  A  pleasing  taste. 

Stack  pease  upon  hovel ; 
To  cover  it  quickly  let  owner  regard. 
Lest  dove  and  the  cadow  there  finding  a  smack. 
With  ill  stormy  weather  do  perish  thy  stack. yusser. 

4.  A  small  quantity ;  a  taste. 

Trembling  to  approach 
The  little  barrel,  which  he  fears  to  broach, 
H'  essays  the  wimble,  often  draws  it  back. 
And  deals  to  thirsty  servants  but  a  smack. 

Dryden's  Perseus. 

5.  The  act  of  parting  the  lips  audibly,  as 
after  a  pleasing  taste, 

6.  A  loud  kiss. 

He  took 

'J'he  bride  about  the  neck,  and  kiss'd  her  lips 
With  such  a  clamorous  smack,  that  at  the  parting 
AW  the  church  echo'd.  Shakesp.  Tarn,  nf'the  Shrew, 

I  saw  the  lecherous  citizen  turn  back 
His  head,  and  on  his  wife's  lip  steal  a  smack. Donne. 

7.  [j'nacca,  Sax.  sneckra,  Island.]  A  small 
ship. 

SMALL,  adj.  [j^mall.  Sax.  smal,  Dut, 

smaar.  Island.] 
1.  Little  in  quantity  ;  not  great. 

For  a  small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee,  but 
with  great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee.     Isa.  liv.  7 

Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds. 
The  miglity  soul  how  small  a  body  htAAs.Dryd.Juv 

All  numeration  is  but  still  the  adding  of  one 
unit  more,  and  giving  to  the  whole  together  a  dis- 
tinct name,  whereby  to  distinguish  it  from  every 
smaller  or  greater  multitude  of  units.  Locke. 

The  ordinary  smallest  measure  we  have  is  looked 
on  as  an  unit  m  number.  Locke. 

The  danger  is  less  when  the  quantity  of  the 
fluids  is  too  small,  than  when  it  is  too  great  ;  for 
a  smaller  quantity  will  pass  where  a  larger  cannot, 
but  not  contrariwise.  Arbuthnot. 

Good  cooks  cannot  abide  fiddling  work:  such 
is  the  dressing  of  smaH  birds,  requiring  a.  world  of 
cookery.  Swift. 
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2.  Slender ;  exile  ;  minute. 

After  the  earthquake  a  fire,  and  after  the  fire  a 
still  small  voice.  1  Kings,  six.  13. 

Your  sin  and  calf  I  burnt,  and  ground  it  very 
small,  till  it  was  as  small  as  dust.        Deut.  ix.  21. 

Those  wav'd  their  limber  fans 
For  wings,  and  smallest  lineaments  exact.  Milton. 
5mo/J-grained  sand  is  esteemed  the  best  for  the 
tenant,  and  the  large  for  the  landlord  and  land. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry, 

8.  Little  in  degree. 

There  arose  no  small  stir  about  that  way. 

Acts  xix.  23. 

4.  Little  in  importance ;  petty ;  minute. 

Is  it  a  small  matter  that  thou  hast  taken  my  hus- 
band Genesis. 

Narrow  man  being  fill'd  with  little  shares. 
Courts,  city,  church,  are  all  shops  of  small  wares ; 
All  having  blown  to  sparks  their  noble  fire. 
And  drawn  their  sound  gold  ingot  into  wire.  Don. 

Some  men's  behaviour  is  like  a  verse,  wherein 
every  syllable  is  measured  :  how  can  a  man  com- 
prehend great  matters  that  breaketh  his  mind  too 
much  to  sma/i  observations  ?  Bacon. 

Knowing,  by  fame,  small  poets,  small  musicians. 
Small  painters,  and  still  smaller  politicians.  Harte. 

Small  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise.  Pope. 

5.  Little  in  the  principal  quality ;  not 

strong  ;  weak  :  as,  small  beer. 

Go  down  to  the  cellar  to  draw  ale  or  small  beer. 

Sv4fi. 

Small.  ii.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  The 
small  or  narrow  part  of  any  thing.  It  is 
particularly  applied  to  the  part  of  the 
leg  below  the  calf. 

Her  garment  was  cut  after  such  a  fashion,  that 
though  the  length  of  it  reached  to  the  ancles,  yet 
in  her  going  one  might  sometimes  discern  the  small 
of  her  Teg.  Sidney. 

Into  her  legs  I'd  have  love's  issues  fall. 
And  all  her  calf  into  a  gouty  small.  Suckling. 

His  excellency  having  mounted  on  the  small  of 
my  leg,  advanced  forwards.  Gulliv.  Trav, 

Sma'llage.  n.  s.  [from  smallage,  because 
it  soon  withers.  Skinner.  Eleostlinon, 
Lat.]  A  plant.  It  is  a  species  of  parsley, 
and  a  commxxn  weed  by  the  sides  of 
ditches  and  brooks.  Miller. 

Smallage  is  raised  by  slips  or  seed,  which  is  red- 
dish, and  pretty  big,  of  a  roundish  oval  figure  ;  a 
little  more  full  and  rising  on  one  side  than  the 
other,  and  streaked  from  one  end  lo  the  other. 

Mortimer's  Husb. 

Sma'llcoal.  n.s.  {small  stnd  coal.]  Little 
wood  coals  used  to  light  fires. 

A  smallcoal  man,  by  w  aking  one  of  these  dis- 
tressed gentlemen,  saved  him  from  ten  years  im- 
prisonment. Spectator. 

When  smallcoal  murmurs  in  the  hoarser  throat. 
From  smutty  dangers  guard  thy  threaten'd  coat. 

Gay. 

Sma'llcraft.  n.  s.  [small  and  craft.]  A 
little  vessel  below  the  denomination  of  a 
ship. 

Small  he  before  me  sign,  whom  t'other  day 
A  smallcraft  vessel  hither  did  convey  ; 
Where  siain'd  with  prunes  and  rotten  figs  he  lay  ? 

Dryden. 

Sma'llpox.  n.  s.  [small  and  pox.]  An 
eruptive  distemper  of  great  malignity : 
variola;. 

He  fell  sick  of  the  smallpox.  Wisemrm. 

Sma'lly.  adv.  [from  small.]  In  a  little 
quantity ;  with  minuteness  ;  in  a  little  or 
low  degree. 

A  child  that  is  still,  and  somewhat  hard  of  wit, 
is  never  chosen  by  the  father  to  be  made  a  scholar ; 
or  else,  when  he  coraeth  to  the  school,  is  smally 
regarded.  Ascham, 

Sma'lness,  n.  s.  [from  small.] 
1.  Littleness  ;  not  greatness. 
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The  parts  in  glass  are  evenly  spread,  but  are 
not  so  close  as  in  ^old  ;  as  we  see  by  the  easy  ad- 
mission of  light,  and  by  the  smatness  of  the  weight. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  Littleness  ;  want  of  bulk ;  minuteness ; 
exility. 

Whatsoever  is  invisible,  in  respect  of  the  fine- 
ness of  the  body,  or  the  smalness  of  the  parts,  or 
subtilty  of  the  motion,  is  little  enquired. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

The  smalness  of  the  rays  of  light  may  contribute 
very  much  to  the  power  of  the  apent  by  which 
they  are  refracted.  Newton's  Opticks. 

3.  Want  of  strength ;  weakness. 
Smalt,  n.  s.  A  beautiful  blue  substance, 

produced  from  two  parts  of  zafFre  being 
fused  with  three  parts  common  salt,  and 
one  part  potash.  Hill  on  Fossils, 

To  make  a  Hght  purple,  mingle  ceruse  with 
logwood  water  ;  and  moreover  turnsoil  with  lac 
mingled  with  smalt  of  bice.  Peacham. 

Sma'ragdine.  adj.  [smaragdinus,  Lat.] 
Made  of  emerald  ;  resembling  emerald. 

Smart,  n.  s.  [j-meopra,  Sax.  smert,  Dut, 
smarta,  Swed.] 

1.  Quick,  pungent,  lively  pain. 

Then  her  mind,  though  too  late,  by  the  smart, 
was  brought  to  think  of  the  disease.  Sidney. 

2.  Pain,  corporal  or  intellectual. 
Mishaps  are  master'd  by  advice  discreet, 

And  counsel  mitigates  the  greatest  smart. F.Queen. 

It  increased  the  smart  of  his  present  sufferings, 
to  compare  them  with  his  former  happiness..(4Her6. 

To  Smart,  v.  n,  [j'meoptan,  Sax.  smert- 
en,  Dut,] 

.  To  feel  quick  lively  pain. 

When  a  man's  wounds  cease  to  smart,  only  be- 
cause he  has  lost  his  feeling,  they  are  nevertheless 
mortal.  South. 

Human  blood,  when  first  let,  is  mild,  and  will 
not  make  the  eye,  or  a  fresh  wound,  smart.  Arbuth. 
.  To  feel  pain  of  body  or  mind. 

He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for 
it.  ,  Proverbs. 

No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 
Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus !  round  thee  break. 
Thou  unconcern'd  can'st  hear  the  mighty  crack. 

Pope. 

Smart,  adj.  [from  the  noun.] 
1. Pungent;  sharp;  causing  smart. 

How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  con- 
science !  Shakesp. 
To  the  fair  he  fain  would  quarter  show. 
His  tender  heart  recoils  at  every  blow  ; 
If  unawares  he  gives  too  smart  a  stroke, 
He  means  but  to  correct,  arid  not  provoke.  Granv. 
.  Quick ;  vigorous  ;  active. 
/  That  day  was  spent  in  smart  skirmishes,  in  which 
many  fell.  Clarendon. 

This  sound  proceeded  from  the  nimble  and 
smart  percussions  of  the  ambient  air,  made  by  the 
swift  and  irregular  motions  of  the  particles  of  the 
liquors.  Boyle. 
3.  Producing  any  effect  with  force  and  vi- 
gour. 

After  show'rs 
The  stars  shine  smarter,  and  the  moon  adorns, 
As  with  unborrow'd  beams,  her  sharpen'd  horns. 

Dryden. 
i.  Acute ;  witty. 

It  was  a  smart  reply  that  Augustus  made  to  one 
that  ministred  this  comfort  of  the  fatality  of  things: 
this  was  so  far  from  giving  any  ease  to  his  mind, 
that  it  was  the  very  thing  that  troubled  him. 

Tillotson, 
5,  Brisk ;  vivacious ;  lively. 

You  may  see  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat 
in  his  hands,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  ha- 
rangue. A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was  cheap- 
ening a  beaver.  Addison. 

Who,  for  the  peer  renown  of  being  smart, 
Would  leave  a  sting  within  a  brother's  heart  ? 

Young, 
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Smart,  n.  s,  A  fellow  affecting  briskness 
and  vivacity.  A  cant  word. 

Sma'rtly.  adv.  [from  smart.]  After  a 
smart  manner  ;  sharply  ;  briskly ;  vigor- 
ously ;  wittily. 

The  art,  order,  and  gravity  of  those  proceed- 
ings, where  short,  severe,  constant  rules  were  set, 
and  smartly  pursued,  made  them  less  taken  notice 
of.  Clarendon. 

Sma'rtness.  n.  s.  [from  smart.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  smart;  quickness ; 
vigour. 

What  interest  such  a  smartness  in  striking  the 
air  hath  in  the  production  of  sound,  may  in  some 
measure  appear  by  the  motion  of  a  bullet,  and 
that  of  a  switch  or  other  wand,  which  produce 
no  sound,  if  they  do  but  slowly  pass  through  the 
air ;  whereas,  if  the  one  do  smartly  strike  the 
air,  and  the  other  be  shot  out  of  a  gun,  the  celerity 
of  their  percussions  on  the  air  puts  it  into  an  un- 
dulating motion,  which,  reaching  the  ear,  produces 
an  audible  noise.  Boyle. 

2.  Liveliness ;  briskness ;  wittiness. 

I  defy  all  the  clubs  to  invent  a  new  phrase, 
equal  in  wit,  humour,  smartness,  or  politeness,  to 
my  set.  Swift. 

Sm  atch.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from  smack.] 

1 ,  Taste ;  tincture ;  twang. 

Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  m't.Shak. 

Some  nations  have  a  peculiar  guttural  or  nasal 
smatch  in  their  language.   Holder's  Elem.  ^^Speech. 

These  salts  have  somewhat  of  a  nitrous  taste, 
but  mixt  with  a  smatch  of  a  vitriolick.  Grew. 

2.  [Caruleo,  Lat.]  A  bird. 

To  Sma'tter.  v.  n.  [It  is  supposed  to  be 
corrupted  from  smack  or  taste.] 

1.  To  have  a  slight  taste  ;  to  have  a  slight, 
superficial,  and  imperfect  knowledge. 

Such  a  practice  gives  a  slight  smattering  of  seve- 
ral sciences,  without  any  solid  knowledge.  Watts. 

Since,  by  a  little  smattering  in  learning,  and 
great  conceit  of  himself,  he  has  lost  his  religion, 
may  he  tind  it  again  by  harder  study  and  an  hum- 
bler mind.  Bentley. 

2.  To  talk  superficially  or  ignorantly. 

In  proper  terms,  such  as  men  smatter. 
When  they  throw  out  and  miss  the  matter.  Hudib. 

Of  state  affairs  you  cannot  smatfer; 
Are  aukward  when  you  try  to  flatter.  Swift. 

Sma'tter.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Super- 
ficial or  slight  knowledge. 

All  other  sciences  were  extinguished  during  this 
empire,  excepting  only  a  smatter  of  judicial  astro- 
logy. Temple. 

Sma'tterer.  n.  s.  [from  smatter.]  One 
who  has  a  slight  or  superficial  knowledge. 

These  few  who  preserve  any  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, are,  except  one  or  two  smatterers,  the  clergy's 
friends.  Swifc. 

To  Smeah.  V,  a.  [j-mepan,  Sax.  smeeren, 
Dut.] 

1.  To  overspread  with  something  viscous 
and  adhesive  ;  to  besmear. 

If  any  such  be  here,  that  love  this  painting. 
Wherein  you  see  me  smear'd, 
If  any  think  biave  death  outweighs  bad  life. 
Let  him  wave  thus.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Then  from  the  mountain  hewing  timber  tall. 
Began  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  bulk, 
Smear'd  round  with  pitch.  Milton. 

Smear'd  as  she  was  with  black  Gorgonean  blood, 
The  fury  sprang  above  the  Stygian  flood.  Dryden. 

2.  To  soil ;  to  contaminate. 

Why  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand. 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  ray  gates  ? 
Who  smeared  thus  and  rair'd  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said  no  part  of  it  is  mine.  Shakesp. 

Smear,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  An  oint- 
ment ;  any  fat  liquor  or  juice. 
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Smea'ry.  arf/.  [from  swear.]  Dawby;  ad- 
hesive. 

A  smeary  foam  works  o'er  my  grinding  jaws. 
And  utmost  anguish  shakes  my  lab'ring  frame. 

Rowe. 

Smeath.  n.  s.  A  sea  fowl. 

To  Smeeth  or  Smutch,  v.  a.  [j'mi^Sbe, 
Sax.]  To  smoke  ;  to  blacken  with  smoke. 
Not  in  use. 

Sme'gmatick.  adj.  [a-iJt.vyiJi.et.]  Soapy ;  de- 
tersive. Diet. 

To  Smell,  v.  a.  preterite  and  part  smelt. 
[Of  this  word  the  etymology  is  very  ob- 
scure. Skinner,  the  most  acute  of  all  ety- 
mologists, derives  it  from  smoel  warm, 
Dutch  ;  because  smells  are  increased  by 
heat.] 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  nose. 

Their  neighbours  hear  the  same  musick,  oTS7nell 
the  same  perfumes,  with  themselves ;  for  here  is 
enough.  Collier. 

2.  To  find  out  by  mental  sagacity. 

The  horse  smelt  him  out,  and  presently  a  cro- 
chet came  in  his  head  how  to  countermine  him. 

L' Estrange. 

To  Smell,  v.  n. 

1.  To  strike  the  nostrils. 

The  king  is  but  a  man  as  I  am  :  the  violet  smells 
to  him  as  it  doth  to  me ;  all  his  senses  have  but 
human  conditions.  Shakesp. 

The  daintiest  smells  of  flowers  are  out  of  those 
plants  whose  leaves  smell  not.     Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  To  have  any  particular  scent :  with  of. 

Honey  in  Spain  smelleth  apparently  of  the  rose- 
mary or  orange,  from  whence  the  bee  gathereth  it. 

Bacon. 

A  work  of  this  nature  is  not  to  be  performed 
upon  one  leg,  and  should  smell  of  oil  if  duly  han- 
dled. Brown. 

If  you  have  a  silver  saucepan,  and  the  butter 
smells  of  smoak,  lay  the  fault  upon  the  coals.  Swift. 

3.  To  have  a  particular  tincture  or  smack 
of  any  quality. 

My  unsoil'd  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life. 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh. 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report. 
And  smeH  of  calumny.  Shakesp. 

A  man  so  smelling  of  the  people's  lee. 
The  court  receiv'd  him  first  for  charity.  Dryden 

4.  To  practise  the  act  of  smelling. 

Whosoever  shall  make  like  unto  that,  to smeio 
thereto,  shall  be  cut  off.  Exodus  ixx.  38. 

I  had  a  mind  to  know,  whether  they  would  find 
out  the  treasure,  and  whether  smelling  enabled 
them  to  know  what  is  good  for  their  nourishment. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

5.  To  exercise  sagacity. 

Down  with  the  nose,  take  the  bridge  quite  away, 
Of  him  that,  his  particular  to  forefend. 
Smells  from  the  general  weal.  Shakesp. 

Smell,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb,] 

1,  Power  of  smelling ;  the  sense  of  which 
the  nose  is  the  organ. 

Next,  in  the  nostrils  she  doth  use  the  smell. 
As  God  the  breath  of  life  in  them  did  give  : 

So  makes  he  n»w  this  pow'r  in  them  to  dwell. 
To  judge  all  airs  whereby  we  breath  and  live. 

Davies. 

2.  Scent ;  power  of  affecting  the  nose. 

The  sweetest  smell  in  the  air  is  the  white  double 
violet,  which  comes  twice  a  year.  Bacon. 

All  sweet  smells  have  joined  with  them  some 
earthy  or  crude  odours.  Bacon. 

Pleasant  smells  are  not  confined  unto  vegetables, 
but  found  in  divers  animals.     Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  smells,  though  we 
have  but  a  few  names  for  them  :  the  smell  of  a  vio- 
let and  of  musk,  both  sweet,  are  as  distinct  as 
any  two  smells.  Locke. 

Sme'ller.  n.  s.  [from  smell.]  He  who 
smells. 
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Sme'llfeast.  K.  s.  and  feast.]  A 

parasite  ;  one  who  haunts  good  tables. 

Tlie  ant  lives  upon  her  own,  honestly  gotten ; 
whereas  tlie  fly  is  au  intruder,  and  a  common 
smellfeast,  that  "spunges  upon  other  people's  tren- 
chers. L'Estrange. 

Smelt.  The  preterite  and  participle  pass, 
of  smell. 

A  cudgel  he  had  felt, 
And  far  enough  on  this  occasion  smelt.  King. 

Smelt,  n.s.  [j*melr.  Sax.]  A  small  sea 
fish. 

Of  round  fish  there  are  brit,  sprat,  barn,  smelts. 

Careiv. 

To  Smelt,  v.  a.  [smalla,  Island,  smelten, 
Dut.]  To  melt  ore,  so  as  to  extract  the 
metal, 

A  sort  of  earth,  of  a  dusky  red  colour,  found 
chiefly  in  iron  mines.  Some  of  this  eartli  contains 
as  much  iron  as  to  render  it  werlh  smelting. 

JVoodu-ard. 

Sme  lter,  n.  s.  [from  smelt.]  One  who 
melts  ore. 

The  smelters  come  up  to  the  assayers. 

W ondward  on  Fossils. 

To  Smerk.  v.  n.  [ymejician.  Sax.]  To 
smile  wantonly,  ^ 

Certain  gentlemen  of  the  gown,  whose  aukward, 
spruce,  prim,  sneering,  and  smirking  countenances 
have  got  good  preferment  by  force  of  cringint;. 

Swift. 

Smerky  or  Smirk,  adj.  Nice;  smart; 
jaunty. 

Seest  how  bragg  yon  bullock  bears, 
So  smirk,  so  smooth,  his  pricked  ears  ? 
His  horns  been  as  brade  as  rainbow  bent. 
His  dew-lap  as  lilh  as  lass  of  Kent.  Spenser. 
Sme'rlin.  n.  s.  [cobitis  aculeata.]  A  fish. 

Ainsworlh. 

Smi'cket.    n.  s.  [diminutive  of  smock  ; 

smocket,  smicket.]   The  under-garment 

of  a  Avoman. 
To  Smight,  for  smite. 

As  when  a  griffon,  seized  of  his  prey, 
A  dragon  fierce  encountreth  in  his  flight. 
Through  widest  air  making  his  idle  way. 
That  would  his  rightful  ravin  rend  away  : 
With  hideous  horror  both  together  smight, 
And  souce  so  sore  that  they  the  heavens  affray. 

Fairy  Queen. 

To  Smile,  v.  n.  [smuylen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  contract  the  face  with  pleasure;  to 
express  kindness,  love,  or  gladness,  by 
the  countenance :  contrary  io  frown. 

The  goddess  of  the  mountain  smiled  upon  ber 
votaries,  and  chcared  them  in  their  passage  to  her 
palace.  Tatler. 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  lake 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake.  Pope. 

She  smil'd  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain  ; 
But,  at  her  smile,  the  beau  reviv'd  again.  Pope. 

But  when  her  anxious  lord  return'd, 
Rais'd  is  her  head  ;  her  eyes  are  dried  : 

She  smiles  as  William  ne'er  had  mourn'd, 
She  looks  as  Mary  ne'er  had  died.  Prinr. 

2.  To  express  slight  contempt  by  the  look. 

Our  king  replied,  which  some  will  smile  at  now, 
but  according  to  the  learning  of  that  time  Camden. 

Should  some  more  sober  criticks  come  abroad. 
If  wrong,  I  smile  ;  if  right,  I  kiss  the  rod.  Pope. 

'Twas  what  I  said  to  Crags  and  Child, 
Who  prais'd  my  modesty,  and  smil'd.  Pope. 
8.  To  look  gay  or  joyous. 

Let  their  heirs  enrich  their  time 
With  smdins  plenty  and  fair  prosp'rous  day s.S/iafc. 

For  see  the  morn, 
UBConcern'd  with  our  unrest,  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling.  Milton. 

All  things  smil'd. 
Birds  on  the  branches  vfarbliiig.  Milton. 
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The  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of  heavea 
Rolls  o'er  Elysian  flow'rs  her  amber  stream  ; 
With  these,  that  never  fade,  the  spirits  elect 
Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreath'd  with 
beams  ; 

Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  off,  the  bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 
Inipurpled  with  celestial  roses  smil'd.  Milton. 

The  desart  smil'd. 
And  paradise  was  open'd  in  the  wild.  Pope. 
4.  To  be  favourable;  to  be  propitious. 

Then  let  me  not  let  pass 
Occasion,  w  hich  now  smiles.  Milton. 

JMe  all  too  mean  for  such  a  task  I  weet ; 
Yet,  if  the  sov'reign  lady  deigns  to  smite, 
I'll  follow  Horace  with  impetuous  heat. 
And  clothe  the  verse  in  Spenser's  nativ*  style.Prior. 

Smile,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  slight  contraction  of  the  face  ;  a  look 
of  pleasure  or  kindness:  opposed  to 
f7-own. 

I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  still. 
—Oil  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my  smzies  such 
skill.  Shakesp.  Mids.  Night's  Dream. 

No  man  marks  the  narrow  space 
'Twixt  a  prison  and  a  smile.  Wolton. 
To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religio>as  titled  iheni  the  sons  of  God, 
Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame 
Ignobly  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smites 
Of  these  fair  atheists.  .  Milton. 

Sweet  intercourse 
Of  looks  and  smites :  for  smiles  from  reason  flow, 
fo  brute  denied,  and  are  of  love  the  food.  Milton. 

2.  Gay  or  joyous  appearance. 

Yet  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores. 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heav'n  and  earth  impart, 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art Addis. 

Smi'lingly.  adv.  [from  smiling.]  With  a 
look  of  pleasure. 

His  flaw'd  heart, 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief. 
Burst  smilingly.  Shakesp.  King  Lear, 

Carneades  stopping  him  smilingly,  told  him,  we 
are  not  su  forward  lo  lose  good  company.  Boyle 

To  Smilt.  v.  n.  [corrupted  from  smelt,  or 
melt,] 

Having  too  much  water,  many  corns  will  smilt, 
or  have  their  pulp  turned  into  a  substance  like 
thick  cream.  Mortimer. 

To  Smirch,  v.  a.  [from  murk  or  murcky.] 
To  cloud  ;  to  dusk ;  to  soil. 

I'll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face.  Shah. 

Like  the  shaven  Hercules  in  the  smirch  worm- 
eaten  tapestry.  Shakesp. 

To  Smirk.  V.  a.  To  look  affectedly  soft  or 
kind. 

Her  grizzled  locks  assume  a  smirking  grace. 
And  art  has  levell'd  her  deep  furrow'd  face.Young 

Smit.  The  participle  passive  of  smite. 

Fir'd  with  the  views  this  glitt'ring  scene  displays. 
And  smit  with  passion  for  my  country's  praise. 
My  artless  reed  attempts  this  lofty  tneme, 
Where  sacred  Isis  rolls  lier  ancient  stream.  Ticke,. 

To  Smite,  v.  a.  preterite  smote ;  participle 
pass,  smit,  smitten,  [j^mitan,  Sax.  smijten, 
Dut.] 

1,  To  strike;  to  reach  with  a  blow. 

So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 
To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose. 
As  thy  eye  beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have 
smote 

The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows. 

Shakesp, 

The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  force  to  smite. 
Descending.  Milton. 

2.  To  kill ;  to  destroy. 

The  servants  of  David  had  smitten  of  Benjamin's 
men,  so  that  three  hundred  and  threescore  died. 

2  Sam.  ii.  31. 
God  smote  him  for  biserrour,  and  he  died. 

2  Sam.  vi. 
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3.  To  afflict ;  to  chasten.  A  scriptural  ex- 
pression. 

Let  us  not  mistake  God's  goodness,  nor  ima- 

fine,  because  he  smites  us,  that  we  are  forsaken 
y  him.  Wake. 

4.  To  blast. 

And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten,  but 
the  wheat  and  the  rye  not.  Fiodus. 

5.  To  affect  with  any  passion. 

I  wander  where  the  muses  haunt. 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song.  Milton. 

Tempt  not  the  Lord  thy  God,  he  said,  and  stood; 
But  Satan  smitten  with  amazement  fell.  Milton, 

See  what  the  charms  tliat  smile  the  simple  heart. 
Not  fouch'd  by  nature,  and  not  reach'd  by  att. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sister  arts  we  came, 
And  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  with  flame. 

Pope. 

To  Smite,  v.  n.  To  strike  ;  to  collide, 
'i'lie  heart  roeltetb,  and  the  knees  smite  together, 

Nahum. 

Smi'ter.  n.  s.  [from  smite.]    He  who 
smites. 

I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheeks 
'  to  them  that  pluck  off  the  hair.  Isa.  1.  6, 

Smith,  n.  s.  [ymiS,  Sax.  smeth.  Germ. 
smid,  Dut.  from  j^miran.  Sax.  to  beat.] 

1 .  One  who  forges  with  his  hammer  ;  one 
who  works  in  metals. 

He  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse,  and  can 
shoe  Inm.  1  am  afraid  his  mother  played  false 
with  a  smith.  Shakesp. 

Lawless  man  the  anvil  dares  prophane, 
And  forge  that  steel  by  which  a  man  is  slain ; 
Which  earth  at  first  for  ploutihshares  did  afford. 
Nor  yet  the  smith  had  learn'd  to  form  a  sword. Tote. 

The  ordinary  qualities  observable  in  iron,  or  a 
diamond,  that  make  their  true  complex  idea,  a 
smith  or  a  jeweller  commonly  knows  better  than  a 
philo30|)lier.  Locke. 

2.  He  that  makes  or  effects  any  thing. 

The  doves  repented,  though  too  late. 
Become  the  smiths  of  their  own  foolish  fate.  Dryd, 

Smi'thcraft.  n.  s.  [j-mi^cpsept,  Sax.] 
The  art  of  a  smith. 

Inventors  of  pastorage,  smithcraft,  and  musicfc. 

Raleigh. 

Smi'thery.  M.  s,  [{rom  smith.]  The  shop 

of  a  smith. 
Smi'thing.  w.  s.  [horn  S7nith].  Smithing 
is  an  art  manual,  by  which  an  irregular 
lump,  or  several  lumps,  of  iron  is  wrought 
into  an  intended  shape. 

Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercises. 
Smi'thy.  w.  s.  [jrmiB^e,  Sax.]  The  shop 
of  a  smith. 

His  blazing  locks  sent  forth  a  crackling  sound, 
And  hiss'd  like  red  hot  iron  witliiu  the  smithy 
drown'd.  Dryden. 
Smitt.  n.  s.  The  finest  of  the  clayey  ore, 
made  up  into  balls,  they  use  for  marking 
of  sheep,  and  call  it  smitt.  Woodward. 
Smi'tten.  The  participle  passive  smite. 
Struck  ;  killed  ;  affected  with  passion. 

How  agree  the  kettle  and  the  earthen  pot  toge- 
ther ?  for  if  the  one  be  smitten  against  the  other,  it 
shall  be  broken.  Ecclus. 

VV'e  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God, 
and  afflicted.  Jso.  liii.  4. 

By  the  advantages  of  a  good  person  and  a  pleas- 
ing conversation,  he  made  such  an  impression  in 
her  heart  as  could  not  be  effaced  :  and  he  was  him- 
self no  less  smitten  with  Constantia.  Addison. 

►Smock,  w.  s.  [j-moc,  Sax.] 

] .  The  under-garment  of  a  woman;  a  shift. 

Her  body  covered  with  alight  taffeta  garment, 
so  cut,  as  the  wrought  smock  came  through  it  m 
many  places.  Sidney. 
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How  dost  thou  look  now  ?  oh  ill-starr'd  wench, 
Pale  as  thy  S7»ock!  when  we  shall  meet  atcom|it. 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heav'n. 

Shakesp. 

Their  apparel  was  linen  breeches,  and  over  that 
a  smnck  close  girt  unto  them  with  a  towel.  Sandys. 
Though  Artemisia  talks  by  fits 
Of  counsils,  classicks,  fathers,  wits; 

Reads  Malbranche,  Boyle,  and  Locke  : 
Yet  in  some  things,  methinks,  she  fails  ; 
'Twere  well  if  she  would  pair  her  nails. 
And  wear  a  cleaner  smock  Swift. 
2.  Smock  is  used  in  a  ludicrous  kind  of 
composition  for  any  thing  relating  to 
women. 

At  smocfc-treason,  matron,  I  believe  you. 
And  if  I  w'ere  your  husband  ;  but  wlit-n  I 
Trust  to  your  cobweb  bosoms  any  other. 
Let  me  tiiere  die  a  fly,  and  feast  you  spider. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Plague  on  his  smocfc-Ioyajty  ! 
1  hate  to  see  a  brare  bold  fellovv  sotted, 
Made  sour  and  senseless,  turn'd  to  whey,  by  love. 

Dryden. 

Smo'ckfaced.  adj.  [smock  and  face.] 
Palefaced;  maidenly. 

Old  chiefs,  reflecting  on  their  former  deeds. 
Disdain  to  rust  with  batter'd  invalids  : 
But  active  iu  the  foremost  ranks  appear, 
And  leave  young  smockfac'd  beaux  to  guard  the 
rear.  Fenton. 
Smoke,  n.  s.    [ys-mwg,  Welsh  ;  j-meCj 
j-moec,  Sax.  smoock,  Dut.]  The  visible 
effluvium,  or  sooty  exhalation,  from  any 
thing  burning. 

She  might  utter  out  some  smoke  of  those  flames 
wherewith  else  she  was  not  only  burned,  but 
smothered.  Sidney. 

Stand  ofl^,  and  let  me  take  the  air ; 
Why  should  the  smoke  pursue  the  fair?  Cleaveland. 

He  knew  tears  caused  hy  smoke,  but  not  by  flame. 
.(!  Cowley. 
.  All  involv'd  with  stench  and  smoke.  Milton. 

As  SOTofce,  that  rises  from  the  kindling  fires 
Is  seen  this  moment,  and  the  next  expires.  Prior. 

Smoke  passing  through  flame  cannot  but  grow 
red  hot,  and  red  hot  smoke  can  appear  no  other 
than  flame.  Newton. 

To  Smoke,  v.  n.    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  emit  a  dark  exhalation  by  heat. 

When  the  sun  went  down,  a  smoking  furnance 
and  a  burning  lamp  passed  between  those  pieces. 

Gen.  XV.  17. 

His  brandisli'd  steel. 
Which  smofc'd  with  bloody  execution.  Shakesp. 

To  him  no  temple  stood  nor  altar  smofc'd.  Milt. 

For  Venus,  Cytherea  was  invok'd. 
Altars  for  Pallas  to  Athena  smok'd.  Granville. 

2.  To  burn  ;  to  be  kindled.  A  scriptural 
term. 

The  anger  of  the  Lord  shall  smoke  against  that 
man.  Deut. 

3.  To  move  with  such  swiftness  as  to 
kindle ;  to  move  very  fast,  so  as  to  raise 
dust  like  smoke. 

Aventinus  drives  his  chariot  round  ; 
Proud  of  his  steeds  he  smokes  along  the  field  ; 
His  father's  hydra  fills  the  ample  shield. 

Dryden's  .Slneid. 
With  liasty  hand  the  rulhig  reins  he  drew. 
He  lash'd  the  coursers,  and  the  coursers  flew  ; 
Beneath  the  bending  yoke  alike  they  held 
Their  equal  pace,  and  smok'd  along  the  field.  Pope. 

4.  To  smell  or  hunt  out. 

He  hither  came  t'  observe  and  smoke 
What  courses  other  riskers  took.  Hndibras. 
1  began  to  smoke  that  they  were  a  parcel  of 
Mummers,  and  wondered  that  none  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex justices  took  care  to  lay  some  of  them  hy 
the  heels.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

f).  To  use  tobacco. 

6.  To  suffer ;  to  be  punished. 

Maugre  all  the  world  will  I  keep  safe. 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome.  Shak. 

To  Smoke,  v,  a. 
Vol.  II. 
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1.  To  scent  by  smoke;  to  medicate  by 
smoke,  or  dry  in  smoke. 

Frictions  of  the  back-bone  with  flannel,  smoked 
with  penetrating  aromatical  substances,  have 
proved  effectual.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  smell  out ;  to  find  out. 

He  was  first  smok'd  by  the  old  lord  ;  when  his 
disguise  and  he  is  parted,  what  a  sprat  you  shall 
find  him  I  Shakesp. 

Tom  Tattle  passes  for  an  impertinent ;  and  Will 
Trippet  begins  to  be  smoked,  in  case  I  continue 
this  paper.  Addison's  Spectator. 

3.  To  sneer  ;  to  ridicule  to  the  face. 

Smoke  the  fellow  there.  Congreve. 

To  Smoke-dry,  v.  a.    [smoke  and  dri/.] 
To  dry  by  smoke.  , 
Smoke-dry  the  fruit,  but  not  if  you  plant  them. 

Mortimer. 

Smo'ker.  n.  s.    [from  smoke.^ 

1.  One  that  dries  or  perfumes  by  smoke. 

2.  One  that  uses  tobacco. 
Smo'keless.  adj.  [from  smoke.]  Having 

no  smoke. 

Tenants  with  sighs  the  smokeless  tow'rs  survey. 
And  turn  th'  unwilling  steed  another  way.  Pope. 
Smo'ky.  adj.    [from  smoke.] 

1.  Emitting  smoke;  fumid. 

Victorious  to  the  top  aspires. 
Involving  all  the  wood  in  smoky  fires.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  or  nature  of 
smoke. 

London  appears  in  a  morning  drowned  in  a 
black  cloud,  and  all  the  day  after  smothered  with 
smoky  fog,  the  consequence  whereof  proves  very 
offensive  to  the  lungs.  Harvey. 

If  blast  septentrional  with  brushing  wings 
Sweep  up  the  smoky  mists,  and  vapours  damp, 
Then  woe  to  mortals  !  Philips. 

3.  Noisome  with  smoke. 

O  he 's  as  tedious 
As  a  tir'd  horse,  or  as  a  railing  wife ; 
W orse  than  a  smoky  house.  Sliakesp. 

Courtesy 
Is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds. 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tap'stry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes.  Milton. 
Morpheus,  the  humble  god  that  dwells 
In  cottages  and  smoky  cells, 
Hates  gilded  roofs  and  beds  of  down  ; 
And,  though  he  fears  no  prince's  frown, 
Flies  from  the  circle  of  a  crown.  Denham. 

Smooth,  adj.     [j-me^,   pTtioe^,  Sax. 
mwyth,  Welsh.] 

1.  Even  on  the  surface;  not  rough;  level; 
having  no  asperities. 

Behold  Esau  my  brother  is  a  hairy  man,  and  I 
am  a  smooth  maa.  Gen.  xxvii.  11. 

Missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smoot/t-shaven  green. 
To  behold  the  wandering  moon 
Riding  near  her  liighest  noon.  Milton. 
The  outlines  must  be  smooth,  imperceptible  to 
the  touch,  and  even  without  eminences  or  cavities. 

Dryden. 

Nor  box  nor  limes,  without  their  use  ; 
S/noot/i-grain'd,  and  proper  for  the  turner's  trade, 
Which  curious  hands  may  carve,  and  steel  with 
ease  invade.  Dryden. 

2.  Evenly  spread  ;  glossy. 

He  for  the  promis'd  journey  bids  prepare 
The  smooth-hiur'd  horses  and  the  rapid  car.  Pope. 

3.  Equal  in  pace;  without  starts  or  ob- 
struction. 

By  the  hand  he  took  me  rais'd, 
And  over  fields  and  waters,  as  in  air, 
Smoot/i-sliding  without  step.  Milton. 

The  fair-hair'd  queen  of  love 
Descends  smoof/i-gliding  from  the  courts  above. 

Pope. 

4.  Gently  flowing. 

Smooth  Adonis  from  his  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea.  Milton. 

5.  Voluble  ;  not  harsh  ;  soft. 
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When  sage  Minerva  rose, 
From  her  sweet  lips  smooth  elocution  flows.  Gay, 
So,  Dick  adept,  tuck  back  thy  hair; 
And  I  will  pour  into  thy  ear 
Remarks  which  none  did  e'er  disclose 
III  smooth-pac'd  verse  or  hobbling  prose.  Prior 
6.  Bland ;  mild ;  adulatory. 

The  subtle  fiend. 
Though  inly  stung  with  anger  and  disdain, 
^        '  'edf,  and  this  answer  smooth  return'c 

Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 


Dissembledf,  and  this  answer  sm<io(/i  return'd. 


This  smooth  discourse  and  niiid  behaviour  oft 
Conceal  a  traitor.  Addison. 

He  was  smoo(/i-tongucd,  g/ive  good  words,  and 
seldom  lost  his  temper.     Arbuth.  Hist,  of  J.  Bull. 

The  madding  nionarchs  to  compose, 
The  Pylian  prince,  the  smoot/i-speech'd  Nestor, 
rose.  Ticket. 

To  Smooth,  v.  a.    [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  level;  to  make  even  on  the  surface. 

The  carpenter  encouraged  the  goldsmith,  and 
he  that  smootheth  with  the  hammer  nim  that  smote 
the  anvil.  Isaiah,  xli. 

Smiling  she  seem'd,  and  full  of  pleasing  thought ; 
From  ocean  as  she  first  began  to  rise, 
And  smooth'd  the  ruffled  seas,  and  clear'd  the  skies. 

Dryden. 

Now  on  the  wings  of  winds  our  course  we  keep  ; 
The  God  hath  smooth'd  the  waters  of  the  deep. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

2.  To  work  into  a  soft  uniform  mass. 

It  brings  up  again  into  the  mouth  that  which  it 
had  swallowed,  and  chewing  it,  grinds  and  smooths 
it,and  afterwards  swallows  it  into  another  stomach. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

3.  To  make  easy;  to  rid  from  obstructions. 

Tliou,  Abelard !  the  last  sad  ofliice  pay, 
And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day.  Pope. 

4.  To  make  flowing ;  to  free  from  harsh- 
ness. 

In  their  motions  harmony  divine 
So  smooths  her  charming  tones.  Milton. 

All  your  muse's  softer  art  display  ; 
Let  Carolina  smooth  the  tuneful  lay  ; 
Lull  with  Amelia's  liquid  name  the  Nine, 
And  sweetly  flow  through  all  the  royal  line.  Pope. 

5.  To  palliate ;  to  soften. 

Had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child,  • 
To  smooth  his  fault,  I  would  have  been  more  mild. 

Shakesp. 

6.  To  calm  ;  to  mollify. 

Now,  breathe  we,  lords  ;  good  fortune  bids  us 
pause. 

And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful  looks. 

Shakesp. 

Each  perturbation  smooth'd  with  outward  calm. 

Milton. 

7.  To  ease. 

Restor'd  it  soon  will  be  ;  the  means  prepar'd. 
The  difficulty  smooth'd,  the  danger  shar'd  : 
Be  but  yourself.  Dryden. 

8.  To  flatter;  to  soften  with  blandish- 
ments. 

Because  I  cannot  flatter  and  look  fair, 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog. 
Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
1  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy.  Shakesp. 

This  man 's  a  flatterer?  if  one  be. 
So  are  they  all  ;  for  every  greeze  of  fortune 
Is  smooth'd  by  that  below.  Shakesp. 

To  Smoo'then.  v.  a.  [a  bad  word 
among  mechanicks  for  smooth.]  To 
make  even  and  smooth. 

With  edged  grooving  tools  they  cut  down  and 
smoothen  the  extuherances  left.  Moxon's  Mech  Exer. 

Smo'othfaced.  adj.  [smooth  and  face.] 
Mild  looking  ;  having  a  soft  air. 

O,  shall  I  say  I  thank  you,  gentle  wife  ? 
—Not  so,  my  lord,  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day  ; 
I'll  mark  no  words  that  smoothfac'd  wooers  say. 

■  Shakesp. 

Let  their  heirs 
Enrich  their  time  to  come  with  smoothfac'd  peace, 
With  smiling  plenty,  and  fair  prosp'rous  days. 

Shakeip.  Richard  III. 

Smo'othly.  adv.    [from  smooth.] 
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1 .  Not  roughly  ;  evenly. 

2.  With  even  glide. 

The  inusick  of  that  niurm'ring  spriiis 
Is  n(;t  so  mournful  as  the  strains  you  sing  ; 
Nor  rivers  winding  through  the  vales  below 
So  sweetly  warble,  or  so  smoothly  flow.  Pope. 

3.  Without  obstruction  ;  easily  ;  readily. 

Had  Joshua  been  mindful,  the  fraud  of  the 
Gibeonites  could  not  so  smoothly  have  past  un- 
espied,  till  there  was  no  help.  Hooker. 

4.  With  soft  and  bland  language. 
Smo'othness.  n.  s.    [from  smooth.'] 

1.  Evenness  on  the  surface;  freedom  from 
asperity. 

A  countryman  feeding  bis  flock  by  the  seaside, 
it  was  so  delicate  a  fine  day,  that  the  smoothness  of 
the  water  tempted  him  to  set  up  for  a  merchant. 

L'  Estrange. 

The  nympb  is  all  into  a  laurel  gone, 
The  smoothness  of  her  skin  remains  alone.  Dryden. 

2.  Softness  or  mildness  on  the  palate. 

Fallacious  drink  I  ye  honest  men,  beware. 
Nor  trust  its  smoothness;  the  third  circling  glass 
Suffices  virtue.  Philips. 

3.  Sweetness  and  softness  of  numbers. 

As  French  has  more  fineness  and  smoothness  at 
this  time,  so  it  had  more  compass,  spirit,  and 
force  in  iVIontaigne'  age.  Temple. 
Virgil,  thougli  smooth,  where  smoothness  is  re- 
uired,  is  so  fkr  from  affecting  it,  that  he  rather 
isdairis  it;  frequently  using  synalephas,  and  con- 
cluding his  sense  in  the  middle  of  bis  verse.  Dryd. 

4.  Blandness  and  gentleness  of  speech. 

She  is  too  subtle  for  thee ;  and  her  smoothness, 
Her  very  silence,  and  bar  patience, 

Speak  to  the  people,  and  ihey  ]iily  her.  Shakesp. 

Smote.    The  preterite  of  smile. 

Death  with  a  trident  smote.  Milton. 

To  Smo'ther.  v.  a.    [j-mopan.  Sax.] 

1 .  To  suffocate  with  smoke,  or  by  exclu- 
sion of  the  air. 

She  might  give  passage  to  lier  thoughts,  and  so 
as  it  were  utter  out  some  smoke  of  those  flames, 
wherewith  else  slie  was  not  only  burned  but 
smothered.  Sidney. 

We  smother'd 
The  most  replenish'd  sweet  work  of  nature. 
That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  fram'd. 

Shakesp. 

We  are  enow  yet  living  in  the  field. 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise. 
Sees  the  dry  desart  all  around  him  rise. 
And  smother'd  in  the  dusty  whirlwind  dies. 

Addison's  Cato. 

2.  To  suppress. 

Lewd  and  wicked  custom,  beginning  perhaps 
at  the  first  amongst  few,  afterwards  spreading  into 
greater  multitudes,  and  so  continuing,  from  time 
may  be  of  furce,  even  in  plain  things,  to  smother 
the  light  of  natural  understanding.  Hooker. 

She  was  warmed  with  tlie  graceful  appearance 
of  the  hero  :  she  smothered  those  sparkles  out  of 
decency,  but  conversation  blew  them  up  into  a 
fiame.  Dri/den's  j£neid,  Dedication. 

Smo'ther.  w.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  state  of  suppression.    Not  in  use. 

This  unfortimate  prince,  after  a  lung  smother  of 
discontent,  and  hatred  of  many  of  his  nobility  and 
people,  breaking  forth  at  times  into  seditions,  was 
at  last  distressed  by  them.  Bacon. 

A  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue, 
than  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother.  Bacon. 

Nothing  makes  a  man  suspect  much,  more  than 
to  know  little  ;  and  therefore  men  should  procure 
to  know  more,  and  not  to  keep  their  suspicions 
in  smother.  Bacon's  Essays. 

2.  Smoke ;  thick  dust. 

Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother. 
From  tyrant  duke  into  a  tyrant  brother.  Shakesp. 

Where  yon  disorder'd  heap  of  ruin  lies. 
Stones  rent  from  stones,  where  clouds  of  dust  arise, 
Amid  that  smother  Neptune  holds  his  place. 

Dryden's  Mneid. 
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The  greater  part  enter  only  like  mutes  to  fill  the 
stage,  and  spend  their  taper  in  smoke  and  smother. 

Collier  on  Fame. 

To  Smo'ther.  v.  n.    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  smoke  without  vent. 

Hay  and  straw  have  a  very  low  degree  of  heat ; 
but  yet  close  and  smothering,  and  which  drieth 
not.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

2.  To  be  suppressed  or  kept  close. 

The  advantage  of  conversation  is  such,  that, 
for  want  of  company,  a  man  had  better  talk  to  a 
post  than  let  bis  thoughts  lie  smoking  and  smother- 
ina-,  .  Collier  of' Friendship. 

Smo'uldeRING.  7  [This  word  seems  a 
Smo'uldry.  )  participle ;  but  I  know 
not  whether  the  verb  smoulder  be  in 
use  :  j-mogan.  Sax.  to  smother  ;  smoel, 
Dut.  hot.]  Burning  and  smoking  with- 
out vent. 

None  can  breathe,  aor  see,  nor  hear  at  will. 
Through  smouWi'v  cloud  of  duskish  stinking  smoke. 
That  th'  only  breath  him  daunts  who  hath  escap'd 
the  stroke.  _  Fairy  Queen. 

In  some  close  pent  room  it  crept  along. 
And,  smould'riiig  as  it  went,  in  silence  fed  ; 

Till  th'  infant  monster,  with  devouring  strong, 
VValk'd  boldly  upright  with  exalted  head.  Dryden. 

SMUG.  adj.  [smuek  dress  ;  smucken  to 
dress;  Dut.]  Nice;  spruce;  dressed 
with  affectation  of  niceness,  but  without 
elegance. 

There  I  have  a  bankrupt  for  a  prodigal,  who 
dares  scarce  shew  his  head  on  the  Rialto  ;  a  beg- 
gar, that  used  to  come  so  smng  upon  the  mart. 

Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

He  who  can  make  your  visage  less  horrid,  and 
your  person  more  smug,  is  worthy  some  good  re- 
ception. Spectator. 

To  Smug.  v.  a.    To  adorn  ;  to  spruce. 

iVIy  men. 

In  Circe's  house,  were  all,  in  severall  baine 
Studiously  sweeten'd,  smug'd  with  oile,  and  deckt 
With  in  and  out  weeds.  Chapman. 

To  SMU'GGLE.  v.  s.  [smockelen.  Dut.] 
To  import  or  export  goods  without  pay- 
ing the  customs. 

Smu'ggler.  71.  s.  [from  smuggle.]  A 
wretch  who,  in  defiance  of  justice  and 
the  laws,  imports  or  exports  goods  either 
contraband  or  without  payment  of  the 
customs. 

Smu'gi.y.  adv.  [from  smug.]  Neatly; 
sprucely. 

Lilies  and  roses  will  quickly  appear. 
And  her  face  will  look  woud'rous  smugly.  Gay. 

Smd'gness.  n.  s.  [from  smug.]  Spruce- 

ness;  neatness. 
SMUT.  n.  s.  [ymizza,  Sax.  smetle,  Dut.] 
J .  A  spot  made  with  soot  or  coal. 

2.  Must  or  blackness  gathered  on  corn ; 
mildew. 

Farmers  have  sulTered  by  smutty  wheat,  when 
such  will  not  sell  for  above  five  shillings  a  bushel  ; 
whereas  that  which  is  free  from  smut  will  sell  fur 
ten.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

3.  Obscenity.' 

To  Smot.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
1 .  To  stain  ;  to  mark  with  soot  or  coal. 

He  is  far  from  being  smutted  with  the  soil  of 
atheism.  More. 

A  fuller  had  invitation  from  a  collier  to  live 
with  him  :  he  gave  him  a  thousand  thanks;  but, 
says  he,  as  fast  as  I  make  any  thing  clean,  you'll 
be  smutting  it  again.  L'Estrange. 

The  inside  is  so  smutted  with  dust  and  smoke, 
that  neither  the  marble,  silver,  nor  brass  works 
shew  themselves.  Addison. 

I  am  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  my  tenants 
play  their  innocent  tricks,  and  smutting  one  ano- 
ther. Addiso7u ' 
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2.  To  taint  with  mildew. 

Mildew  falleth  upon  corn,  nndsmutteth  it.Bacon. 
To  Smut.  v.  n.    To  gather  must. 

White  red-eared  wheat  is  good  for  clays,  and 
bears  a  very  good  crop,  and  seldom  smuts.  Mortim. 

To  Smutch,  v.  a.    [from  smut.]  .  To 
black  with  smoke. 
Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow. 
Before  rude  hands  have  touch  d  it  ? 
Ha'  yon  raark'd  but  the  fall  o'  the  snow. 
Before  the  soil  hath  smutch' d  it? 

Ben  Jonson's  Underwoods, 

Smu'ttily,  adv.    [from  smutty.] 

1 .  Blackly ;  smokily. 

2.  Obscenely, 

Smu'ttiness.  n.  s.    [from  smutti/.] 

1,  Soil  from  smoke. 

My  vines  and  peaches,  upon  my  best  south 
walls,  were  apt  to  a  soot  or  smuttiness  upon  their 
leaves  and  upon  their  fruits,  which  were  good  for 
nothing.  Temple. 

2.  Obsceneness. 
Smu'tty.  adj.    [from  smut.] 

1 .  Black  with  smoke  or  coal. 

The  smutty  grain. 
With  sudden  blaze  dift'us'd,  inflames  the  air. Milt. 

The  smutty  wainscot  full  of  cracks.  Swift. 

He  was  a  smutty  dog  yesterday,  and  cost  me 
near  two  hours  to  wash  the  ink  off  his  face.  Pope. 

2.  Tainted  with  mildew. 

Smutty  corn  will  sell  dearer  at  one  time  than  the 
clean  at  another.  Locke. 

3.  Obscene  ;  not  modest. 

The  place  is  a  censure  of  a  profane  and  smutty 
passage  in  the  Old  Bachelor.  Collier, 

Snack,  n.  s.    [from  snatch.]    A.  share; 

a  part  taken  by  compact. 

If  the  master  gets  the  better  on't,  they  come  in 
for  their  snack.  L  Estrange, 

For  four  times  talking,  if  one  piece  thou  take. 
That  must  be  cantled,and  thejudge  go  snack.Dryd. 

All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks  ; 
At  last  he  whispers,  "  Do,  and  we  go  snacks."  Pope. 

Sna'cot.  n.  s.    [acus,  Lat.]    A  fish. 

Ainsworth. 

Sna'ffle.  n.  s.    [snavel,  Dut,  the  nose.] 
A  bridle  which  crosses  the  nose. 
The  third  o' th' world  is  yours,  which  with  a 
snajfle 

You  may  pace  easy  ;  but  not  such  a  wife.  Shakesp, 

Suoth  him  with  praise; 
This,  from  his  weaning,  let  him  well  be  taught. 
And  then  betimes  in  a  soft  snajjle  wrought. 

Dryden's  Oeorgichs, 
To  Sna'ffle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bridle ;  to  hold  in  a  bridle  ;  to  hold ;  to 
manage, 

SNAG,  n.  s.    [Of  this  word  I  know  not 
the  etymology  or  original.] 

1.  A  jag,  or  sharp  protuberance. 

The  one  her  other  leg  had  lame. 
Which  with  a  staff,  all  full  of  little  snags, 
She  did  disport ;  and  Impotence  her  name.  FairyQ. 

The  coat  of  arms. 
Now  on  a  naked  snag  in  triumph  born. 
Was  hung  on  high.  Dryden's  Mneid. 

2,  A  tooth  left  by  itself,  or  standing  be- 
yond the  rest;  a  tooth,  in  contempt. 

In  China  none  hold  women  sweet. 
Except  their  snugs  are  black  as  jet  : 
King  Chiliu  put  nine  queens  to  death. 
Convict  on  statute,  iv'ry  teeth.  Prior 

Sna'gged.  1  «<//.    \?voxn  snag.]    Full  of 
Sna'ggy.    J     snags;  full  of  sharp  pro- 
tuberances ;  shooting  into  sharp  points. 

His  stalking  steps  are  stay'd 
Upon  a  snaggy  oak,  wliich  lie  had  torn 
Outof  liis  mother's  bowels,  and  it  made 
His  mortal  mace,  wherewith  his  foemen  he  dis- 
may'd.  Spenser. 
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Naked  men  belabouring  one  another  with  S72ag- 
ged  sticks,  or  dully  falling  together  by  the  ears  at 
listy-cuffs.  More. 

Snail,  n.  s,    [jricejl,  Sax.  snegel,  Dut  ] 

1 .  A  slimy  animal  which  creeps  on  plants^ 
some  with  shells  on  their  backs ;  the 
emblem  of  slowness. 

I  can  tell  why  a.  snail  has  a  house. — Why? — 
Why,  to  put 's  head  in  ;  not  to  give  it  away  to 
his  daughters,  and  leave  his  horns  without  a  case. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
Fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay  ; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  sjiui^-pac'd  beggary. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

The  patcli  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  feeder: 
Snail  slow  in  profit,  but  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat.  Shakesp. 

Seeing  tlie  snail,  which  every  where  doth  roam, 
Carrying  his  own  house  still,  still  is  at  home, 
Follow,  for  he  is  easy-pac'd,  this  snail; 
Be  thine  own  palace, or  the  world'sitliy  gaol. Donne. 

There  may  be  as  man}'  ranks  of  beings  in  the 
invisible  world  superior  to  us,  as  we  ourselves  are 
superior  to  all  the  ranks  of  beings  beneath  us  in 
this  visible  world,  even  though  we  descend  below 
the  snail  and  the  oyster.  Watts. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  drone,  from  the  slow 
motion  of  a  snail. 

Why  prat'st  them  to  thyself,  and  answer'st  not  ? 
Dromio,thou  drone,  thou  sna!7,thou  slug,  thou  sot ! 

Shakesp. 

Snail-claver,   or  Snail-trefoil,  n.  s. 

trijolium,  Lat.]  An  herb.  Ainswoi  fh, 
sNAKE.  n.  s.  [j-naca,  Sax.  snake,  Dut.] 
A  serpent  of  the  oviparous  kind,  distin- 
guished from  a  viper.  The  snake's  bite 
is  harmless.  Snake  in  poetry  is  a  ge- 
neral name  for  a  serpent. 

Glo'ster's  shew  beguiles  him  ; 
As  the  snake,  rolled  in  a  flow'ry  bank. 
With  shining  checker'd  slough,  doth  sting  a  child. 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent.  67ia/i,H.  VI. 

We  have  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it  : 
She'll  close,  and  be  herself ;  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  teeth.  Shak.  Mac. 

The  parts  must  have  their  outlines  in  waves,  re- 
sembling the  gliding  of  a  snake  upon  the  ground  : 
they  must  be  smootli  and  even.  uryd.  Dufresnoy. 
Nor  chalk, nor  crumbling  stoiies,the  food  o{ snakes, 
That  work  in  hollow  earth  their  winding  tracks. 

Dryden. 

Ina'keroot.  n.  s.  [snake  and  root.]  A 
species  of  birthworth  growing  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina. 

iN.A'KESHEAD  Lis.  n.  s.  IJiermodac- 
tylus,  Lat.]    A  plant. 

The  characters  are  :  it  hath  a  lily  shaped  flower, 
of  one  leaf,  shaped  exactly  like  an  iris  ;  but  has  a 
tuberose  root,  divided  into  two  or  three  dugs,  like 
oblong  bulbs.  Miller. 

iNA'KEWEED,  or  Bistort.  n.  s.  [bistorta, 

Lat.]    A  plant. 

iNa'kewood.  Ji.  s.  [from  snake  and  wood.^ 

What  we  call  snakewood  is  properly  the  smaller 
branches  of  the  root  of  a  tall  straight  tree  growing 
in  the  island  of  Timor,  and  other  parts  of  the  East. 
It  has  no  remarkable  smell  ;  hut  is  of  an  intensely 
bitter  taste.  The  Indians  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is 
a  certain  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  hooded  ser- 
pent, and  from  thence  its  name  of  lignum  coluhri- 
num,  or  snakewood.    We  very  seldom  use  it. 

Hitl's  Materia  Medica. 

na'ky.  adj.    [from  snake.] 
.  Serpentine ;  belonging  to  a  snake ;  re- 
sembling a  snake. 

Venomous  tongue,  tipt  with  vile  adder's  sting. 
Of  that  self  kind  with  which  the  furies  fell 
Their  snaky  heads  do  comb.  Spemer. 

The  crooked  arms  Meander  bow'd  with  his  so 
snaky  flood, 

Vasigii'd  for  conduct  the  choice  youth  of  all  their 
mortal  brood.  Chapman, 
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The  true  lovers  knot  had  its  original  from  nodus 
Herculancus,  or  Hercules's  knot,  resembling  the 
snuktf  Complication  in  the  caduceus,  or  rod  of 
He  rmes.  Broivns  Vulgar  Errours. 

So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  directs 
His  easy  steps,  girded  with  snaky  wiles. 

Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 

2.  Having  sei-pents. 

Look,  look  unto  this  snaky  rod. 
And  stop  your  ears  against  the  charming  god. 

Ben  Jonson. 

In  his  hand 

He  took  caduceus,  his  snakif  wand. Hubherd'sTale. 

What  was  that  snaky-headed  gorgon  shield 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer'd  virgin  ! 
Wherewith  she  freez'd  her  foes  to  congeal'd  stone 

Milton. 

His  flying  liat  was  fasten'd  on  his  head ; 
Wings  on  his  heels  were  hung,  and  in  his  hand 
He  holds  the  virtue  of  the  snaky  wand.  Dryden. 

To  SNAP.  V.  a.    [the  same  with  knap.] 

1 .  To  break  at  once  ;  to  break  short. 

If  the  chain  of  necessity  be  no  stronger,  but  that 
it  may  be  snapped  so  easily  in  sunder  ;  if  his  will 
was  no  otherwise  determined  from  without  him- 
self, but  only  by  the  signification  of  your  desire, 
and  my  modest  intreaty,  then  we  may  conclude, 
human  affairs  are  not  always  governed  by  abso- 
lute necessity.  Eramhah  against  Hobhes. 

Light  is  broken  like  a  body,  as  when  'tis  snapped 
in  pieces  by  a  tougher  body.  Vighy. 
Dauntless  as  death,  away  he  walks  ; 

Breaks  the  doors  open,  snaps  the  luc  ks  ; 

Searches  the  parlour,  chamber,  stud3'. 

Nor  stops  till  he  has  culprit's  body.  Trior 

2.  To  strike  with  a  knacking  noise,  or 
sharp  sound. 

The  bowzy  sire 
First  shook  from  out  his  pipe  tlie  seeds  of  fire. 
Then  snapt  his  box.  Dunciad. 

3.  To  bite. 

A  gentleman  passing  by  a  coach,  one  of  the 
horses  snopt  off  the  end  of  his  finger.  Wisem.  Sur. 

All  mungrel  curs  bawl,  snarl,  and  snap,  where 
the  foe  flies  before  them.  L'Estrange. 

A  notion  generally  received,  that  a  lion  is  dan- 
gerous to  all  Women  who  are  not  virgins,  may 
have  given  occasion  to  a  foolish  report,  that  my 
lion's  jaws  are  so  contrived  as  to  snap  the  hands 
of  any  of  the  female  sex,  who  are  not  thus  qua- 
lified. Addison's  Spectator. 

He  snaps  deceitful  air  with  empty  jaws, 
The  subtle  hare  darts  swift  beneath  his  paws. Gay. 

4.  To  catch  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 
Sir  Richard  Graham  tells  the  marquis  he  would 

snap  one  of  the  kids,  and  make  some  shift  to  carry 
him  close  to  their  lodgings.  IVottoit. 
Some  with  a  noise  and  greasy  light 

Are  snapt,  as  men  catch  larks  at  night.  Butler. 

You  should  have  thought'of  this  beforeyou  was 
taken  ;  for  now  you  are  in  no  danger  to  be  snapt 
singing  again.  L'Estrange. 

Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal,  did  I  not. 
When  you  lay  snug  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat? 

Dryden. 

Belated  seem  on  watch  to  lie. 
And  snap  some  cully  passing  by.  Swift. 

5.  [Snappen,  Dut.]    To  treat  with  sharp 
language. 

Capoch'd  your  rabbins  of  the  synod, 
And  snapp'd  their  canons  with  a  why  not. 

Hudibras. 

A  surly  ill-bred  lord. 
That  chides  and  snaps  her  up  at  every  word. 

Granville, 

To  Snap.  v.  n. 

1.  To  break  short;  to  fall  asunder;  to 
break  without  bending. 

Note  the  ship's  sicknesses  ;  the  mast 
Shak'd  with  an  ague,  and  the  hold  and  waist 
With  a  salt  dropsy  clogg'd  ;  and  our  tacklings 
Snapping,  like  to  too  high  stretch'd  treble  strings. 

Do7ine, 

The  backbone  is  divided  into  so  many  vertebres 
for  commodious  bending,  and  not  one  intire  rigid 
bone,  which,  being  of  that  length,  would  have 
been  often  in  danger  of  snapping  m  sunder. 

Ray  on  Creation. 
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If  your  steel  be  too  liard,  that  is,  too  brittle,  if 
it  be  a  spring,  it  will  not  bow  ;  but  with  the  least 
bending  it  will  snap  asunder.  Moion's  Mech.  Exer. 

The  makers  of  these  needier  should  give  them 
a  due  temper  :  for  if  they  are  too  soft,  they  will 
bend  ;  and  if  they  are  too  brittle,  they  snap. 

Sharp's  Surgery. 

2.  To  make  an  effort  to  bite  with  eager- 
ness. 

If  the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike,  I  see 
no  reason  but  I  may  snap  at  him.  Shak.  Henri/  IV. 

We  snap  at  the  bait  without  ever  dreaming  of 
the  hook  that  goes  along  with  it.        L' Estrange. 
Towzer  snaps 
At  people's  heels  with  frothy  chaps.  Stoift. 
Snap,  w,  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion, 

2,  A  greedy  fellow. 

lie  had  no  sooner  said  out  his  say,  but  up  rises 
a  cunning  siioji),  then  at  the  board.  L'Estrange. 

3,  A  quick  eager  bite. 

With  their  bills,  thwarted  crosswise  at  the  end, 
they  would  cut  an  apple  in  two  at  one  snap.Carcw. 

4.  A  catch ;  a  theft. 

Sna'pdragon,  or  Calf's  Snout,  n.  s. 
[antirrhinum,  Lat.] 

1.  .\  plant. 

2.  A  kind  of  play,  in  which  brandy  is  set 
on  fire,  and  raisins  thrown  into  it,  which 
those  who  are  unused  to  the  sport  are 
afraid  to  take  out ;  but  which  may  be  ' 
safely  snatched  by  a  quick  motion,  and 
put  blazing  into  the  mouth,  which  being 
closed,  the  fire  is  at  once  extinguished. 

Sna'pper,"  72.  s.   [ivom.  snap .]    One  who 
snaps. 

My  father  named  me  Autolicus,  being  letter'd 
under  Mercury  ;  who,  as  1  am,  was  likewise  a 
snapper  up  of  unconsider'd  trifles.  Shak.  Win.  Tale, 

Snappish,  adj.    [from  snap.] 

1 .  Eager  to  bite. 

The  snappish  cur,  the  passengers  annoy, 
Close  at  my  heel  with  yelping  treble  flies.  Pope. 

They  lived  in  the  temple  ;  but  were  such  snappish 
curs,  that  they  frighted  away  most  of  the  votaries. 

Spectator. 

2.  Peevish;  sharp  in  reply. 
Sna'ppishly.  adv.      [from  snappish.] 

Peevishly  ;  tartly, 
Sna'ppishness.  n.  s.    [from  snappish.] 

Peevishness  ;  tartness. 
Sna'psack.  71.  s.  [snappsack,  Swed,]  A 

soldier's  bag :  more  usually  knapsack. 
Snare,  n.  s.    [snare,  Swed.  and  Island. 

snare,  Dan.  snoor,  Dut.] 

1.  Anything  set  to  catch  an  animal;  a 
gin ;  a  net ;  a  noose. 

O  poor  liaplcss  nightingale,  thought  I, 
How  sweet  thou  sing'st,  how  near  the  deadly 
snare .'  Milton. 

2.  Any  thing  by  which  one  is  intrapped 
or  intangled. 

This  1  speak  for  j'ourown  profit,  not  that  I  may 
cast  a  snare  upon  you.  1  Cor.  vii.  35. 

A  fool's  mouth  is  his  destruction,  and  his  lips 
are  the  snare  of  his  soul.  Prov.  xviii.  7. 

Propound  to  thyself  a  constant  rule  of  living, 
which,  though  it  may  not  be  fit  to  observe  scru- 
pulously, lest  it  become  a  snare  to  thy  conscience, 
or  endanger  thy  health,  yet  let  not  thy  rule  be 
broken.  Taylor's  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

For  thee  ordain'd  a  help,  became  thy  snare.  Mtlt. 
Beauty,  wealth,  and  wit, 
And  prowess,  to  the  |)ow'r  of  love  submit ; 
The  spreading  snare  for  all  mankind  is  laid. 
And  lovers  all  betray,  or  are  betray'd.  Dryden. 

To  Snare,  v.  a.    [from  the  noim.]  To 
intrap;  to  intjingle  ;  to  catch  in  a  noose. 

CtiT 
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G'o'ster's  sliew 
Beguiles  hira,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI 
The  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his  own 
hands.  Psalm  ix. 

Warn  all  creatures  from  tfiee 
'  Henceforth,  lest  that  too  heav'niy  form  pretended 
To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

To  SNARL.  V.  n.    \snarren,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  growl  as  an  angry  animal ;  to 
gnari 

What !  were  yon  snarling  all  before  I  came, 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat. 
And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me.' 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 
He  is  bom  witli  teeth  ! 
And  so  I  was ;  which  plainly  signified 
That  I  should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 

Shakesp. 

Now,  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty. 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest. 
And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace. 

Shakesp.  King  John. 
The  shes  even  of  the  savage  herd  are  safe  ; 
All,  when  Ihej'  snarl  or  bite,  have  no  return 
But  courtship  from  the  male.  Dryden's  DonSebast. 

An  angry  cur 
Snarls  while  he  feeds.    Dryden  and  Lee's  Oedipus. 

2.  To  speak  roughly ;  to  talk  in  rude 
terms. 

°  'Tis  malicious  and  unmanly  to  snarl  at  the  little 
lapses  of  a  pen,  from  which  Virgil  himself  stands 
not  exempted.  Dryden. 
The  honest  farmer  and  his  wife. 

Two  years  declin'd  from  prime  of  life, 

Had  struggled  with  the  marriage  noose. 

As  almost  ev'ry  couple  does: 

Sometimes,  my  plague !  sometimes,  my  darling  ! 

Kissing  to-day,  to-morrow  sjiarting.  Prior. 

Where  hast  thou  been  snarling  odious  truths, 
and  entertaining  company  with  discourse  of  their 
diseases  ?  Congreve. 

To  Snarl,  ii.  a.  To  intangle;  to  em- 
barrass. I  know  not  that  this  sense  is 
well  authorised. 

Confused  snarled  consciences  render  it  difficult 
to  pull  out  thread  by  thread.         Decaif  of  Piety. 

Sna'rler.  n.  s.  [from  sn(7»7.]  One  who 
snarls  J  a  growling,  surly,  quarrelsome, 
insulting  fellow. 

Should  stupid  libels  grieve  your  mind. 
You  soon  a  remedy  may  find  ; 
Lie  down  obscure,  like  other  folks. 
Below  the  law  of  snar/ers  jokes.  Swift. 

Sna'ry.  adj.  [from  snare-l  Intangling; 
insidious. 

Spiders  in  the  vault  their  sjiarj/ webs  have  spread. 

Dryden. 

Snast.  m.  s.    The  snuff  of  a  candle. 

It  first  burned  fair,  till  some  part  of  the  candle 
was  consumed,  and  the  sawdust  gathered  about 
the  snast ;  but  then  it  made  the  snast  big  and  long, 
and  burn  dniskishly,  and  the  candle  wasted  in  half 
the  time  of  the  wax  pure.  Bacon. 

To  SNATCH.  V.  a.    [snacken,  Dut.] 
1 .  To  seize  any  thing  hastily. 

A  virtuous  mind  should  rather  wish  to  depart 
this  v;orld  with  a  kind  of  treatable  dissolution, 
than  to  be  suddenly  cut  oif  in  a  moment ;  rather 
to  be  taken  than  snatched  away  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Hooker. 
Death, 

So  snatch'd,  will  not  exempt  us  from  the  pain. 

Milton. 

Life's  stream  hurries  all  too  fast : 
In  vain  sedate  reflections  we  would  make. 
When  half  our  knowledge  we  must  snatch,  not 
take.  Pope. 
She  snatch'd  a  sheet  of  Thule  from  her  bed  : 
Sudden  she  flies,  and  whelms  it  o'er  the  pyre  ; 
Down  sink  the  flames.  Pope's  Dunciad. 

They,  sailing  down  the  stream. 
Are  snatch'd  immediate  by  the  quick-eyed  trout. 
Or  darting  salmon.  Thomson's  S-.w/:jt. 
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2.  To  transport  or  carry  suddenly. 

He  had  scarce  performed  any  part  of  the  office 
of  a  bishop  in  the  diocese  of  London,  when  he 
was  snatched  from  thence,  and  promoted  to  Can- 
terbury. Clarendon 
O  nature! 

Inrich  me  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  works. 
Snatch  me  to  heaven.  Thomson's  Autumn. 

To  Snatch,  v.  n.    To  bite,  or  catch 
eagerly  at  something. 

Lords  will  not  let  me  :  if  I  had  a  monopoly  of 
fool,  they  would  have  part  on 't ;  nay,  the  ladies 
too  will  be  snatching.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

He  shall  snatch  on  the  right  hand,  and  be 


Hungry. 


Isa.  ix.  20. 


L3'cus,  swifter  of  his  feet. 
Runs,  doubles,  winds  and  turns,  amidst  the  war ; 
Springs  to  the  w,-.lls,  and  leaves  his  foes  behind. 
And  snatches  at  the  beam  he  first  can  find. 

Dryden's  Xneid. 

Snatch,  n,  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  hasty  catch. 

2.  A  short  fit  of  vigorous  action. 

After  a  shower  to  weeding  a  snatch  ; 
More  easily  weed  with  the  root  to  dispatch. Thsscj-. 

3.  A  small  part  of  any  thing ;  a  broken 
part. 

She  chaunted  snatches  of  old  tunes. 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress.  Shak. Hamlet. 

In  this  work  attempts  will  exceed  performances, 
it  being  composed  by  snatches  of  time,  as  medical 
vacations  would  permit.    Brovm's  Vulgar  Erroiirs. 

4.  A  broken  or  interrupted  action  ;  a  short 
fit. 

The  snatches  in  his  voice. 
And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  hh. Shak.  Cymbeline. 

They  move  by  fits  and  snatches ;  so  that  it  is  not 
conceivable  how  they  conduce  unto  a  motion, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  perpetuity,  must  be  regu- 
lar and  equal.  Wilkins's  Diedalus. 

We  have  often  little  snatches  of  sunshine  and 
fair  weather  in  the  most  uncomfortable  parts  of 
the  year.  Spectator 

5.  A  quip;  a  shuffling  answer. 

Come,  leave  your  snatches,  yield  me  a  direct 
answer.  Shakesp. 

Sna'tcher.  n.  s.  [from  snatch.]  One 
that  snatches  or  takes  any  thing  in 
haste. 

They  of  those  marches 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 
— We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatchers  only. 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

Sna'tchingly.  adv.    [from  snatching.] 

Hastily ;  with  interruption. 
To  SNEAK.  V.  n.    [j-nican,  Sax,  snige, 

Dan.] 

1.  To  creep  slily;  to  come  or  go  as  if 
afraid  to  be  seen. 

Once  the  eagle,  England,  being  in  prey. 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weazel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs. 

ShaI.esp. 

Sneak  not  away,  sir  ;  for  the  friar  and  you 
Must  have  a  word  anon  :  lay  hold  on  him.  Shak. 

Discover'd,  and  defeated  of  your  prey. 
You  skulk'd  behind  the  fence,  and  sneak'd  away. 

Dryden. 

1  ought  not  to  turn  my  back,  and  to  sneak  off 
in  silence,  and  leave  the  truth  to  lie  baffled,  bleed- 
ing, and  slain.  Watts. 

He  sneak'd  into  the  grave, 
A  monarch's  half,  and  half  a  harlot's  slave. 

Dunciad. 

Are  you  all  ready    Here's  your  musick  here  : 
Author,  sneafcoff;  we'll  tickle  you,  my  dear.  More. 

2.  To  behave  witii  meanness  and  servi- 
lity ;  to  crouch ;  to  truckle. 

I  need  salute  no  great  man's  threshold,  sneak  to 
none  of  his  friends  to  speak  a  good  word  for  nie 
to  my  conscience.  South. 

Nothing  can  support  minds  drooping  and  sneak- 
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ing,  and  inwardly  reproaching  them,  from  a  sense 
of  their  own  guilt,  but  to  see  others  as  bad. 

South's  Sermont, 

When  int'rest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train. 
When  all  th'  oblig'd  desert,  and  all  the  vain, 
She  waits,  or  to  the  scaffold,  or  the  cell, 
W  hen  the  last  ling'ring  friend  has  bid  farewell. Pope. 

Tom  struts  a  soldier,  open,  bold,  and  brave 
Will  sneaks  a  scriv'ner,  an  exceeding  knave.  Pope. 

Sne'aker.  n.  s.  A  small  vessel  of  drink. 

I  have  just  left  the  right  worshipful  and  his  myr- 
midons about  a  sneaker  of  five  gallons.  Spectator. 

Sne'aking.  participial  adj.  [from  sneak,] 

1 .  Servile ;  mean ;  low. 

When  the  smart  dialogue  grows  rich, 
Witli  sneaking  dog,  and  ugly  bitch.  Roiue. 

2.  Covetous  ;  niggardly ;  meanly  parsimo-j 
nious. 

Sne'akingly.  adv.    [from  sneaking,] 

1,  Meanly ;  servilely. 

Do  all  things  like  a  man,  not  sneakingly: 
Think  the  king  sees  thee  still.  Herben, 
While  you  sneakingly  submit. 
And  beg  our  pardon  at  our  feet, 
Discourag'd  by  your  guilty  fears 
To  hope  for  quarter  for  your  ears.  Hudibras. 

2.  In  a  covetous  manner. 
Sne'akingness.  n.  s.  \f rom  sneaking.] 

1.  Niggardliness. 

2.  Meanness ;  pitifulness. 
Sne'akup.  n.  s.    [from  sneak.]    A  coyr- 

ardly,  creeping,  insidious  scoundrel.  Ob- 
solete. 

The  prince  is  a  jack,  a  sneakup;  and  if  he  were 
here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like  a  dog,  if  he  would 
say  so.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

To  Sneap.  v.  a.    [This  word  seems  a 
corruption  of  stiib,  or  of  snap,  to  repri- 
mand.   Perhaps  snap  is  in  that  sense 
from  snib,  snibbe,  Dan.] 
Men  shulde  him  snibbe  bitterly.  Chau. 

1 .  To  reprimand  ;  to  check. 

2.  To  nip. 

What  may 
Breed  upon  our  absence,  may  there  blow 
Ni>  sneaping  winds  at  home.  Shakesp. 
Sneap.  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.]    A  re- 
primand ;  a  check. 

My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap  without 
reply :  you  call  honourable  boldness  impudent 
sauciness  :  if  a  man  will  court'sy  and  say  nothiiie, 
he  is  virtuous.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

To  Sneb.  v.  a.  [properly  to  snib.  See 
Sneap.]  To  check;  to  chide;  to  re- 
primand. 

Which  made  this  foolish  briar  wax  so  bold. 
That  on  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scold 
And  snebbe  the  good  oak,  for  he  was  old.  Spenser. 

To  Sneer,  v.  n.  [This  word  is  apparent- 
ly of  the  same  family  with  snore  and 
snort.] 

1 .  To  show  contempt  by  looks :  naso  SUS' 
pendere  adunco. 

2.  To  insinuate  contempt  by  covert  ex- 
presssions. 

The  wolf  was  by,  and  the  fox  in  a  sneering  way 
advised  him  not'  to  irritate  a  prince  against  hit 
subjects.  LlLstrtmge. 

I  could  be  content  to  be  a  little  sneered  at  in  a 
line,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  I  should  have  in 
reading  the  rest.  _  Pope. 

If  there  has  been  any  thing  expressed  with  too 
much  severity,  it  will  fall  upon  those  sneen'n^  or 
daring  writers  of  the  age  against  religion,  who  ^ 
have  left  reason  and  decency.     ,  Watts. 

3.  To  utter  with  grimace. 

I  have  not  been  sneering  fulsome  lies,  and  nau- 
seous flattery,  at  a  little  tawdry  whore.  Congreve. 

4.  To  shew  awkward  mirth. 
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I  had  no  power  over  one  muscle  in  their  faces, 
though  they  sneered  at  every  word  spoken  by 
each  other.  Tatler. 

Sneer,  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  look  of  contemptuous  ridicule. 

Did  not  the  sneer  of  more  impartial  men, 
At  sense  and  virtue,  balance  all  agen.  Pope. 

2.  An  expression  of  ludicrous  scorn. 
Socrates  or  Caesar  might  have  a  fool's  coat  clapt 

upon  them,  and  in  this  disguise  neither  the  wis- 
dom of  the  one,  nor  the  majesty  of  the  other, 
could  secure  them  from  a  sneer.  Watls. 

Sne'erer.  n.  s.  [from  sneer.]  He  that 
sneers  or  shows  contempt. 

To  SNEEZE.  V.  n.  [niej-an,  Sax.  7iiesen, 
Dut.]  To  emit  wind  audibly  by  the 
nose. 

If  one  be  about  to  sneeze,  rubbing  the  eyes  till 
tears  run  will  prevent  it ;  for  that  the  humour  de- 
scending to  the  nostrils  is  diverted  to  the  eyes. 

Bacon. 

If  the  pain  be  more  intense  and  deeper  within, 
amongst  the  membranes,  there  will  be  an  itching 
in  the  palate  and  nostrils,  with  frequent  sneezing. 

Wiseman's  Surgery. 
To  thee  Cupid  sneez'd  aloud  ; 
And  every  lucky  omen  sent  before. 
To  meet  thee  landing  on  the  Spartan  shore.  Dryd. 

If  any  thing  oppress  the  head,  it  hath  a  power 
to  free  itself  by  sneezing.        Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Violent  sneezmo-  produceth  convulsions  in  all  the 
muscles  of  respiration :  so  great  an  alteration  can 
be  produced  only  by  the  tickling  of  a  feather;  and 
if  the  action  of  sneezing  should  be  continued  by 
some  very  acrid  substance,i  twill  produce  headach, 
nntversalcouvulsions,  fever,  and  death.  Arbuthnot. 

An  officer  put  the  sharp  end  of  his  half-pike  a 
good  way  up  into  my  nostrils,  which  tickled  my 
nose  like  a  straw,  and  made  me  sneeze  violently. 

Swift. 

Sneeze,  m.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Emis- 
sion of  wind  audibly  by  the  nose. 

I  heard  the  rack. 
As  earth  and  sky  would  mingle  ;  but 
These  flaws,  though  mortals  fear  them, 
As  dangerous  to  the  pillar'd  frame  of  heav'n. 
Are  to  the  main  as  wholesome  as  a  sneeze 
To  man's  less  universe,  and  soon  are  gone. 

Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 
We  read  in  Godignus,  that  upon  a  sneeze  of  the 
emperor  of  Monomotapa  there  passed  acclamations 
successively  through  the  city.  Brown's  Vulg.  Ei-r. 

Sne'ezewort.  n.  s.  [ptarmica,  Lat,]  A 
plant. 

Snet.  n.  s.  [among  hunters.]  The  fat 
of  a  deer.  Diet. 

Skew.  The  old  preterite  of  To  snow.  Diet. 

ToSnib.v.  a.  [snibbe,Dan.  See  Sneap.] 
To  check ;  to  nip ;  to  reprimand. 

Asked  for  their  pass  by  every  squib. 
That  list  at  will  them  to  revile  or  snib.  Hubb.  Tale. 

Snick  and  snee.  n.  s.  A  combat  with 
knives. 

Among  the  Dunkirkers,  where  snick  and  snee 
was  in  fashion,  a  boatswain,  with  some  of  our 
men  drinking  together,  became  quarrelsome:  one 
of  our  men  beat  him  down  ;  theM  kneeling  upon 
his  breast,  he  drew  out  a  knife  sticking  in  his  sash, 
and  cut  him  from  the  ear  towards  the  mouth. 

Wisemans  Surgery. 

To  Sni'cker  or  Snigger,  v.  n.  To  laugh 
slily,  wantonly,  or  contemptuously;  to 
laugh  in  one's  sleeve.  Diet. 
To  Sniff,  v.  n.  [sniffa,  Swed.]  To  draw 
breath  audibly  up  the  nose. 

So  then  you  look'd  scornful,  and  snift  at  the  dean 
As  who  should  say.  Now  am  I  skinny  and  lean  ? 

Sfw^t. 

To  Sni'ggle.  v.  n. 

Sniggling  is  thus  performed  :  in  a  warm  day, 
when  the  water  is  lowest,  take  a  strong  small  hook, 
tied  to  a  string  about  a  yard  long  ;  and  then  into 
one  of  the  holes  where  an  e'"  — '^;''<?  herself. 
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with  the  help  of  a  sliort  stick  put  in  your  bait' 
leisurely,  and  as  far  as  you  may  conveniently  :  if 
within  the  sight  of  it,  the  eel  will  bite  instantly, 
and  as  certainly  gorge  it :  pull  him  out  by  de- 
grees. Walton's  Angler. 

To  Snip.  v.  a.  [snippen,  Dut.]  To  cut 
at  once  with  scissars. 

The  sinus  should  be  laid  open,  which  was  snipt 
up  about  two  inches  with  a  pair  of  probe-scissars, 
and  the  incised  lips  dressed.    Wiseman's  Surgery. 

When  tradesmen  brought  extravagant  bills.  Sir 
Roger  used  to  bargain  to  cut  off  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  :  he  wore  a  pair  of  scissars  for  this  purpose, 
and  would  snip  it  off  nicely.  Arbuthnot. 

Putting  one  blade  of  the  scissars  up  the  gut,  and 
the  other  up  the  wound,  snip  the  whole  length  of 
the  fistula.  Sharp, 
Snip.  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  single  cut  with  scissars. 

What  I  this  a  sleeve  ? 
Here's  snip  and  snip,  and  cut,  and  slish  and  slash. 
Like  to  a  censor  in  a  barber's  shop.  Shakesp. 

The  ulcer  would  not  cure  farther  than  it  was 
laid  open  ;  therefore  with  one  snip  more  I  laid  it 
open  to  the  very  end.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

2.  A  small  shred. 

Those  we  keep  within  compass  by  small  snips  n{ 
emplast,  hoping  to  defend  the  parts  about ;  but,  in 
spite  of  all,  they  will  spread  farther.  Wiseman's  Sur. 

3.  A  share;  a  snack.    A  low  word. 

He  found  his  friend  upon  the  mending  hand, 
which  he  was  glad  to  hear,  because  of  the  snip  that 
he  himself  expected  upon  the  dividend. L'Estrang^e. 

Snipe,  n.  s.  [sneppe,  Germ,  j-nire,  Sax. 
ysnit,  Welsh.] 

1.  A  small  fen  fowl  with  a  long  bill. 

The  external  evident  causes  of  the  atia  bilis 
are  a  high  fermenting  diet ;  as  old  cheese,  birds 
feeding  in  fens,  as  geese,  ducks,  woodcocks,  snipes, 
and  swans.  Floyer. 

2.  A  fool ;  a  blockhead. 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse  ; 
For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profane. 
If  I  should  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe. 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit.        Shakesp.  Othello. 
Sni'pper.  n.  s.    [from  snip.]    One  that 
snips. 

Sni'ppet.  n.  s.  [from  snip.]  A  small 
part ;  a  share. 

Witches  simpling,  and  on  gibbets 
Cutting  from  malefactors  snippets; 
Or  from  the  pill'ry  tips  of  ears.  Hudibras. 

Sni'psnap,  n.  s.  [a  cant  word  formed 
by  reduplication  of  snap.]  Tart  dia- 
logue, with  quick  replies. 

Dennis  and  dissonance,  and  captious  art. 
And  snipsnap  short,  and  interruption  smart. 

Pope's  Dunciad. 

Snite.  n.  s.  [j-nira.  Sax,]  A  snipe. 
This  is  perhaps  the  true  name;  but 
snipe  prevails. 

Of  tame  birds  Cornwall  hath  doves,  geese,  and 
ducks  :  of  wild,  quail,  rail,  snite,  and  wood-dove. 

Carew. 

To  Snite.  t),  a.  [j-nytan,  Sax.]  To  blow 
the  nose. 

Nor  would  any  one  be  able  to  sjiite  his  nose,  or  to 
sneeze  ;  in  both  which  the  passage  of  the  breath 
tlirough  the  moutli, being  intercepted  by  the  tongue 
is  forced  to  go  through  the  nose.  Crew's  Cosmologia. 

SNI'VEL,  n.  s.    [snavel,  snevel.  Germ.] 

Snot;  the  running  of  the  nose. 
To  Sni'vel.  v.  n.    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  run  at  the  nose, 

2.  To  cry  as  children. 

Funeral  tcais  are  hired  out  as  mourning  cloaks : 
and  whether  we  go  to  our  graves  snivelling  ox  sing- 
ing, 'tis  all  mere  form.  L'Estrange. 

Away  goes  he  snivelling  and  yelping,  tliat  he 
had  dropt  his  axe  into  the  water.        L  Estrange. 

Sni'veller,  n.  s.  [from  snivel.}  A 
weeper ;  a  weak  lamenter. 
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He'd  more  lament  when  I  was  dead. 
Than  all  thesniueHers  round  my  bed.  Sioiji. 

To  Snore,  v.  n.  [snorcken,  Dut]  To 
breathe  hard  through  the  nose,  as  men 
in  sleep, 

I  did  unreverently  blame  the  gods. 
Who  wake  for  thee,  though  thou  snore  for  thyself. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Whose  railing  heroes,  and  whose  wounded  gods. 
Makes  some  suspect  he  snores  as  well  as  nods. 

Roscommon. 

He  may  lie  in  his  shades,  and  snore  on  to  dooms- 
day for  me ;  unless  I  see  farther  reason  of  disturb- 
ing his  repose.  Stillingjieet. 

Is  not  yonder  Proteus'  cave  ? 
It  is,  and  in  it  lies  the  god  asleep  ; 
And  snoring  by 
We  may  descry 
The  monsters  of  the  deep.  Ihyden's  Albion. 

The  giant,  gorg'd  with  fiesh,andwiiie,aud  blood. 
Lay  stretch  d  at  length,  and  snoring  in  his  den. 
Belching  raw  gobbets  from  his  maw,  o'ercharg'd 
Withpurplewineand  cruddled  goreconfus'd.^diiis. 
Snore,  n,  s.  [j-nojia,  Sax.  from  the 
verb.]  Audible  respiration  of  sleepers 
through  the  nose. 

The  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores:  I've  drugg'd 
their  possets.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Sno'rer.  71,  s.  [from  snore.]  He  that 
snores. 

To  Snort,  v.  n.  [snorcken,  Dut.]  To 
blow  through  the  nose  as  a  high  mettled 
horse. 

The  snorting  of  his  horses  was  heard.  Jer.viii.lt'. 
The  fiery  war-horse  paws  the  ground. 
And  snorts  and  trembles  at  the  trumpet's  sound. 

Addison. 

From  their  full  racks  the  gen'rous  steeds  retire, 
Dropping  ambrosial  foams,  and  snorting  fire. 

Addison's  Ovid. 

He  with  wide  nostrils,  snorting,  skims  the  wave. 

Thomson. 

SNOT.'n.  s.  [pnote.  Sax.  snot,  Dut.] 
The  mucus  ef  the  nose. 

Thus,  when  a  greedy  sloven  once  has  thrown 
His  snot  into  the  mess,  'tis  all  his  own.  Swift. 

Sno'tty.  adj.  [from  snot.]  Full  of 
snot. 

This  squire  South  ray  husband  took  in  a  dirty 
snotti/-nosed  boy.  Arbuthnot. 

SNOUT,  n.  s.    [stiuyt,  Dut,] 

1.  The  nose  of  a  beast. 

His  nose  in  the  air,  his  snout  in  the  skies.  Tu^ser. 
In  shape  a  beagle's  whelp  tliroughout, 
With  broader  forehead,  and  a  sharper  snout. Dryd. 

2.  The  nose  of  a  man,  in  contempt. 

Her  subtle  snout 
Did  quickly  wind  his  meaning  out.  Hudibras. 

But  when  the  date  of  Nock  was  out, 
Off  dropt  the  sympathetick  snout.  Hudibras. 

What  jEthiop  lips  he  has. 
How  foul  a  snottt,  and  wnat  a  hanging  face  ! 

Dryden's  Juvenal. 
Charm'd  with  his  eyes,  and  chin,  and  smjut. 
Her  pocket-glass  drew  slily  out ; 
And  grew  enamour'd  witli  her  phiz. 
As  just  the  counterpart  of  his.  Swft. 

3.  The  nosel  or  end  of  any  hollow  pipe. 
Sno  uted,  adj.    [from  snout.]  Having 

a  snout. 

Their  dogs  snouted  like  foxes,  but  deprived  of 
that  property  which  the  logicians  call  proprium 
quarto  modo,  for  they  could  not  bark.  Heylyn. 

Snouted  and  tailed  like  a  boar,  and  footed  like 
a  goat.  Grew. 
SNOW.  n.  s.  [rnap,  Sax.  snee,  Dut.]  The 
small  particles  of  water  frozen  before 
they  unite  into  drops.  Locke. 

Drought  and  heat  consume  srum  waters. 

Job,  xxiv.  19. 

He  gives  the  winter's  snow  her  airy  birtli. 
And  bids  her  virgin  fleeces  clothe  the  earth.  Sandys. 

Sof'  fieeces  of  descending  sjjou'S.  Pope. 
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To  Snow.  v.  n.  [j-napan,  Sax.  sneemven, 
Dut.]    To  fall  in  snow. 

The  hills  being  high  about  thera,  it  snows  at  the 
tops  of  them  oftener  than  it  rains.    Brorm's  Trav. 

To  Snow.  v.  a.    To  scatter  like  snow. 

If  thou  be'st  born  to  see  strange  sights. 
Ride  ten  tliousand  days  and  nights, 
Till  age  snow  wliits  hairs  on  thee.  Donne. 

Sno  wball,  n.  s.  [snow  and  A 
round  lump  of  congelated  snow. 

They  passed  to  tlie  east-riding  of  Yorkshire, 
their  company  daily  increasing,  like  a  snowball  in 
rolling.  Hayward. 

His  bulky  folly  gathers  as  it  goes. 
And,  rolling  o'er  you,  like  a  snowball  grows.  Dryd. 

A  snoii'ball  having  the  power  to  produce  in  us 
the  ideas  of  white,  cold,  and  round,  the  powers, 
as  they  are  in  the  snowball,  1  call  qualities  ;  and, 
as  they  are  sensations  in  our  understandings,  ideas. 

Locke. 

Sno'wbroth.  n.  s.  [show  and  broth.] 
Very  cold  liquor. 

Angelo,  a  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snowbroth,  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense. Shak. 

Sno'wdeep.  71.  s.  [viola  bulbosa,  Lat.] 
An  herb.  % 

Sno'wdrop.  n.s.  [narcissoleucoium,  Lat.] 
An  early  flower. 

When  we  tried  the  experiment  with  the  leaves 
of  those  purely  white  flowers  that  appear  about  the 
end  of  winter,  called  sriowdrops,  the  event  was  not 
much  unlike  that  newlymentioned.-Boi//eo;iCo/ouis. 

The  little  shape,  by  magick  pow'r. 
Grew  less  and  less,  contracted  to  a  flow'r; 
A  flow'r  that  first  in  this  sweet  garden  smil'd, 
To  virgins  sacred,  and  the  snowdrop  styl'd.  Ticket 

Snow-white,  adj.  [sno7v  and  white.] 
White  as  snow. 

A  snow-iL'hite  bull  shall  on  your  shore  be  slain  ; 
flis  ofler'd  entrails  cast  into  tne  main.  Dryd.  jEn. 

Sno'wy.  (idj.    [from  snow.] 

1.  White  like  snow. 

So  shews  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows, 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellow  shews.  Shakesp. 

Now  1  see  tliy  jolly  train  : 
Snowy  headed  winter  leads. 
Spring  and  summer  next  succeeds  ; 
Yellow  autumn  brings  the  rear  ; 
Thou  art  father  of  the  year.  Rome. 

The  blushing  ruby  on  her  snoivy  breast, 
Render'dits  panting  whiteness  more  confest.  Prior. 

2.  Aboundino  with  snow. 

These  first  in  Crete 
And  Ida  known  ;  thence  on  the  snowy  top 
Ofcold  Olympus  rul'dthe  middle  air.Mifc.Par.Lost, 

As  when  the  Tartar  from  his  Russian  foe, 
By  Astracan,  over  the  suowy  plains 
Retires.  ' Milton  s  Paradise  Lost. 

Snub.  n.  s.  [from  snebbe,  Dut.  a  nose; 
or  knubel  a  joint  of  the  finger.]  A  jag; 
a  snag ;  a  knot  in  wood. 

Lifting  up  his  dreadful  club  on  high, 
All  arm'd  with  ragged  snubs,  and  knotty  grain, 
Him  thought  at  first  encounter  to  have  slain.  F.  Q. 

To  Snub.  v.  a.  [rather  To  smb.  See 
Sneap,  Sneb,  Snib.] 

1.  To  check ;  to  reprimand. 

2.  To  nip. 

Near  the  sea-shores,  the  heads  and  boughs  of 
trees  run  out  far  to  landward  ;  but  toward  the  sea 
are  so  snubbed  by  the  winds,  as  if  their  boughs 
had  been  pared  or  shaven  off.  Raij  mi  the  Creation. 

To  Snub.  v.  n.  [snvffen,  Dut.]  To  sob 
with  convulsion. 

To  Snudge.  v.  n.  [sniger.  Dan.]  To 
lie  idle,  close,  or  snug. 

Kow  he  will  fight  it  out,  and  to  the  wars ; 
Now  eat  his  bread  in  peace, 
And  snudge  in  quiet ;  now  he  scorns  increase  ; 
Now  all  day  spares.  Herbert 

SNUFF,  n.  s.    [snuf,  Dut.  snot.] 
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1.  Snot.    In  this  sense  it  is  not  used. 

2.  The  useless  excrescence  of  a  candle: 
whence  moueher  la  chandelle. 

My  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should 
Burii  itself  out.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

But  dearest  heart,  and  dearer  image,  stay  I 
Alas  !  true  joys  at  best  are  dreams  enough  : 

Though  you  stay  here,  you  pass  too  fast  away  ; 
For  even  at  first  life's  taper  is  a  snuff.  Donne. 

If  the  liquor  be  of  a  close  and  glutinous  con- 
sistency, it  may  burn  without  any  snuff,  as  we 
see  in  camphire,  and  some  other  bituminous  sub- 
stances ;  and  most  of  the  ancient  lamps  were  of 
this  kind,  because  none  have  been  found  with 
such  wicks.  Wilkins. 

3.  A  candle  almost  burnt  out. 

Lamentable ! 
To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun,  and  solace 
1'  tir  dungeon  by  a  smff.       Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

4.  The  fired  wick  of  a  candle  remaining 
after  the  flame. 

A  torch,  snuff,  and  all,  goes  out  in  a  moment 
wlien  dipped  iiito  the  vapour.      Addison  on  Italy. 

5.  Resentment  expressed  by  snifting ;  per 
verse  resentment.  Not  used  unless  in 
low  language. 

\\  hat  hath  been  seen 
Either  in  snuffs  or  packings  of  the  duke's. 
Or  the  hard  rain  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
Against  the  old  kind  king.      Shakesp.  King  Lew. 

Jupiter  took  snujf  at  the  contempt,  and  punished 
him  :  he  sent  him  home  again.  L'Estrange. 

6.  Powdered  tobacco  taken  by  the  nose. 

Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw  ; 
The  gnomes  direct,  to  ev  ry  atom  just. 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust.  Pope. 

To  Snuff,  v.  a.    [smtffen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath. 

A  heifer  will  put  up  her  nose,  and  sniff  in  the 
air,  against  rain.  Bacon 

With  delight  he  snuff'd  the  smell 
Of  mortal  change  on  earth.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

He  snuffs  the  wind,  bis  heels  the  sand  e.xcite  ; 
But  when  he  stands  collected  in  his  might. 
He  roars,  and  promises  a  more  successful  fight. Dri/ 

The  youth. 
Who  holds  the  nearest  station  to  the  light. 
Already  seems  to  Sfiu^'the  vital  air. 
And  leans  just  forward  on  a  shining  spear. 

Dryden's  JEneid. 

My  troops  are  mounted ;  their  Numidian  steeds 
Smff  up  the  wind,  and  long  to  scour  the  desert. 

Addison. 

My  nag's  greatest  fault  was  snuffing  up  the  air 
about  Brackdenstown,  whereby  he  became  such  a 
lover  of  liberty,  that  I  could  scarce  hold  him  in. 

Swift. 

2.  To  scent. 

The  cow  looks  up,  and  from  afar  can  find 
The  change  of  heav'ii,  and  snuffs  it  in  the  wind. 

Drydeii, 

For  thee  the  bulls  rebellow  through  the  groves. 
And  tempt  the  stream,  andsnu^' their  absent  loves, 

D~yden. 

O'er  all  the  blood-hound  boasts  superior  skill. 
To  scent,  to  view,  to  turn,  and  boldly  kill ! 
His  fellows  vain  alarms  rejects  with  scorn, 
True  to  the  master's  voice,  and  learned  horn : 
His  nostrils  oft,  if  ancient  fame  sing  true. 
Trace  the  sly  felon  through  the  tainted  dew: 
Once  snuff  d,  he  follows  with  unalter'd  aim, 
Nor  odours  lure  him  from  the  chosen  game  ; 
Deep-mouth'd  he  thunders,  and  inflam'd  he  views. 
Springs  on  relentless,  and  to  death  pursues.  Ticket. 

3.  To  crop  the  candle. 

The  late  queen's  gentlewoman  ! 
To  be  her  mistress'  mistress  ! 
This  candle  burns  not  clear  :  'tis  I  must  snuWti, 
And  out  it  goes.  Shakesp.  Henry  Vlll. 

Against  a  communion-day  our  lamps  should  be 
dressed,  our  lights  snuffed,  and  our  religion  more 
active.  Taylor. 
You  have  got 
An  office  for  your  talents  fit, 
To  snuff  the  lights,  and  stir  the  fire, 
And  get  a  dinner  for  your  hire.  Swift. 
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To  Snuff,  v.  n. 

1.  To  snort;  to  draw  breath  by  the  nose. 

The  fury  fires  the  pack  ;  they  snuff,  they  vent 
And  feed  their  hungry  nostrils  with  the  scent. 

Dryden's  jEneid, 

Says  Humpus,  Sir,  my  master  bad  me  pray 
Your  company  to  dine  with  him  to-day : 
He  snuffs,  then  follows,  up  the  stairs  he  goes  ; 
Never  pulls  otf  his  hat,  nor  cleans  his  shoes. 

King, 

2.  To  snift  in  contempt. 

•  Ye  said,  what  a  weariiress  is  it,  and  ye  liave 
snuffed  at  it.  Mai.  ii.  13. 

Snu'ffbox.  n.  s.  [snw^and  box.]  The 
box  in  which  snnfF  is  carried. 

If  a  gentleman  leaves  a  snuffbox  on  the  table, 
and  goeth  away,  lock  it  up  as  part  of  your  vails. 

Swift. 

Sir  Plume,  of  amber  S)ii;^6ra  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane.  Pope, 
Snu'ffer.  n.  s.    [from  snuff.]    He  that 
snuifs. 

Snu'ffers.  n.  s.  ■  [from  snuff.]  The  in- 
strument with  which  the  candle  is 
clipped. 

■When  you  have  snuffed  the  candle,  leave  the 
sniffers  open.         Swift's  Directions  to  the  Butter. 

To  Snu  ffle,  v.  n.  [snuffelen,  Dut.]  To 
speak  through  the  nose  ;  to  breathe  hard 
through  the  nose. 

A  water-spaniel  came  down  the  river,  shewing 
that  he  hunted  for  a  duck  ;  and  with  a  snuffling 
grace,  disdaining  that  his  smelling  force  could  not 
as  well  prevail  through  the  water  as  through  the 
air,  waited  with  his  eye  to  see  whether  he  could 
espy  the  duck's  getting  up  again.  Sidney. 
Bagpipes  of  the  loudest  drones, 
With  snti^i?!^  broken-winded  tones. 
Whose  blasts  of  air,  in  pockets  shut, 
Sound  filthier  than  from  the  gut.  Hudibras. 
It  came  to  the  ape  to  deliver  his  opinion,  who 
smelt  and  snuffled,  and  considered  on't. 

L'Esirange. 

One  clad  in  purple 
Eats,  and  recites  some  lamentable  rhyme. 
Some  senseless  Phillis  in  a  broken  note, 
Snuffling  at  nose,  and  croaking  in  his  throat. 

Dryden. 

Snu'ffler.  w.  s.  [from  snuffe.]  He 
that  speaks  through  the  nose. 

To  SNUG.  V.  n.  [sniger,  Dut.]  To  lie 
close. 

There  snugging  well,  he  well  appear'd  content. 
So  to  fiave  done  amiss,  so  to  be  shent.  Sidney. 

As  the  loving  couple  lay  snugging  together, 
Venus,  to  try  if  the  cat  had  changed  her  manners 
with  her  shape,  turned  a  mouse  loose  into  the 
chamber.  L'Estrange. 
Snug.  adj.    [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Close ;  free  from  any  inconvenience, 
yet  not  splendid. 

They  spied  a  country  farm, 
Where  all  was  snug,  and  clean,  and  warm  ; 
For  woods  before,  and  hills  behind, 
Secur'd  it  both  from  rain  and  wind.  Prior. 

2.  Close  ;  out  of  notice. 

At  Will's 

Lie  snug,  and  hear  what  criticks  say.  Swift 

3.  Slily  or  insidiously  close. 

Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal !  did  I  not, 
When  you  lay  snug,  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat? 

Dryden 

To  Snu'ggle.  v.  n.    [from  snug.]  To 

lie  close ;  to  lie  warm. 
So.  adv.    [fpa,  Sax.  soo,  Dut.  so,  Germ.] 
1.  In  like  manner.  It  answers  to  as  either 
preceding  or  following.    Noting  com- 
parison. 

As  whom  the  fables  feign  of  mtmstrous  size, 
Titanian  or  earthborn,  that  warr'd  on  Jove, 
So  stretch'd  out  huge  in  length  the  arch  fiend  lay 

Mittan 
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Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Valombrosa,  where  ih'  Etrurian  shades 
High  over-arch'd  embow'r,  so  thick  bestrewn, 
Abject  and  lost,  lay  these.  Milion. 

fir'd  at  first  sight  with  what  the  muse  imparts, 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts: 
So  pleas'd  at  first  the  tow'ring  Alps  we  try, 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky. 

Pope. 

As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow, 
And  sep'rate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below, 
So  flew  her  soul  to  its  congenial  place.  Pope. 
.  To  such  a  degree. 
Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  ?  Judg.  v.  28. 

Can  nothing  great,  and  at  the  height. 
Remain  so  long,  but  its  own  weight, 
Will  ruin  it?  Or  is 't  blind  chance 
That  still  desires  new  states  t'  advance  ? 

Ben  Jonson's  Catiline. 
Amoret,  my  lovely  foe,  ^ 
Tell  me  where  thy  strength  does  lie. 

Where  the  pow'r  that  charms  us  so. 
In  thy  soul,  or  in  thy  eye.''  Waller. 
I  viewed  in  my  mind,  so  far  as  I  was  able,  the 
beginning  and  progress  of  a  rising  world. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Since  then  our  Arcite  is  with  honour  dead, 
Why  should  we  mourn  that  he  so  soon  is  freed. 

Dryden. 

Upon  our  first  going  iiito  a  company  of  strangers, 
our  benevolence  or  aversion  rises  towards  several 
particular  persons,  before  we  have  heard  them 
speak,  or  so  much  as  know  who  they  are. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

We  think  our  fathers  fools,  so  wise  we're  grown : 
Our  wiser  sons,  no  doubt,  will  think  us  so.  Pope, 
.  In  such  a  manner. 

There's  no  such  thing  as  that  we  beauty  call, 
It  is  meercosenage  all  ; 
For  though  some  long  ago 
Lik'd  certain  colours  mingled  so  and  so, 
That  doth  not  tie  me  now  from  chusing  new.  Such. 

We  may  be  certain  that  man  is  not  a  creature 
that  hath  wings ;  because  this  only  concerns  the 
manner  of  his  existence  ;  and  we,  seeing  what  lie 
is,  may  certainly  know  that  he  is  not  so  or  so.  Loche. 

I  shall  minutely  tell  him  the  steps  by  which  I 
was  brought  into  this  way,  that  he  may  judge 
whether  1  proceeded  rationally,  if  so  be  any  thing 
in  my  example  is  worth  his  notice.  Locke. 

This  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good  sense,  and 
knows  that  lie  is  very  much  in  Sir  Roger's  esteem, 
so  that  he  lives  in  the  family  rather  as  a  relation 
than  dependent.  Addison. 

It  is  I'egularly  answered  by  as  or  that, 
but  they  are  sometimes  omitted, 

Sofrown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown.  Milton. 

There  is  something  equivalent  in  France  and 
Scotland  ;  so  as  'tis  a  very  hard  calumny  upon  our 
soil  to  afiirm  that  so  excellent  a  fruit  will  not  grow 
here.  Temple. 
In  the  same  manner. 
Of  such  examples  add  me  to  the  roll ; 
Me  easily  indeed  mine  may  neglect, 
But  God's  propos'd  deliverance  not  so.  Milton. 

To  keep  up  the  tutor's  authority,  use  him  with 
great  respect  yourself,  and  cause  all  your  family 
to  do  so  too.  Locke. 

According  to  the  multifariousness  of  this  im- 
mutability, so  are  the  possibilities  of  being. IVojris. 
.  Thus  ;  in  this  manner. 

Not  far  from  thence  the  mournful  fields  appear, 
Socall'd  from  lovers  that  intiabit  there.  Dryden. 

Does  this  deserve  to  be  rewarded  so? 
T)\d  you  come  here  a  stranger  or  a  foe  ?  Dryden. 
_  It  concerns  every  man,  with  the  greatest  se- 
riousness, to  enquire  into  those  matters,  whether 
they  be  so  or  not.  Tillotson. 

No  nation  ever  complained  they  had  too  broad, 
too  deep,  or  too  n'any  rivers ;  they  understand 
better  than  so  how  to  value  those  inestimable  gifts 
of  nature.  Bentley. 

So  when  the  first  bold  vessel  dar'd  the  seas. 
High  on  the  stern  the  Thracian  rais'd  his  strain. 

Pope. 

Whether  this  be  fi  om  an  habitual  motion  of 
the  animal  spirits,  or  from  the  alteration  of  the 
constitution  by  some  more  unaccouutable  way, 
this  is  certain,  that  so  it  is.  Loche. 
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7.  Therefore  ;  for  this  reason ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this. 

The  god,  though  loth,  yet  was  constrain'd  t' 
obey : 

For  longer  time  than  that  no  living  wight 
Below  the  earth  might  suflfer'd  be  to  stay  : 

So  back  again  him  brought  to  living  light.  Fairy  Q. 
Trufficke,  or  rove  ye,  and  like  theeves  oppresse 

Poor  strange  adventurers  ;  exposing  so 

Your  soules  to  danger,  and  your  lives  to  wo ; 

Chapma7i. 

If  he  set  industriously  and  sincerely  to  perform 
tlie  commands  of  Christ,  he  can  have  no  ground 
of  doubting  but  it  shall  prove  successful  to  him  ; 
and  so  all  tliat  be  hath  to  do  is,  to  endeavour  by 
prayer,  and  use  of  the  means,  to  qualify  himself 
for  this  blessed  condition. 

Hammond's  Fundamentals, 

It  leaves  instruction,  and  so  instructors,  to  the 
sobriety  of  the  settled  articles  and  rule  of  the 
church.  Hulyday. 

Some  are  fail'n,  to  disobedience  fall'n ; 
And  so  from  heav'n  to  deepest  hell. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

God  makes  him  in  his  own  image  an  intellec- 
tual creature,  and  so  capable  of  dominion.  Loche. 

8.  On  these  terms;  noting  a  conditional 
petition :  answered  by  as. 

O  goddess  !  tell  wliat  I  would  say. 
Thou  ktiow'st  it,  and  I  feel  too  much  to  pray ; 
So  grant  my  suit,  as  I  enfurce  my  might, 
In  love  to  be  thy  champion.   Dryd.  Knight's  Tale. 

Here  then  exchange  we  nmtually  forgiveness : 
So  may  the  guilt  of  all  my  broken  vows. 
My  perjuries  to  thee,  be  all  forgotten  ; 
As  here  my  soul  acquits  thee  of  my  death. 
As  here  1  part  without  an  angry  thought.  Poioe. 

So  may  kind  rains  their  vital  moisture  yield, 
And  swell  the  future  harvest  of  thy  field.  Pope. 

9.  Provided  that ;  on  condition  that :  modo. 

Be  not  sad : 
Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 
May  come  and  go,  so  unapprov'd,  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind.    Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

So  the  doctrine  be  but  wholesome  and  edifying, 
though  there  should  be  a  want  of  exactness  in  the 
manner  of  speaking  or  reasoning,  it  may  be  over- 
looked. Alterhury. 

Too  much  of  love  thy  hapless  friend  has  prov'd. 
Too  many  giddy  foolish  hours  are  gone ; 
May  the  remaining  few  know  only  friendship  : 
So  thou,  my  dearest,  truest,  best  Alicia, 
Vouchsafe  to  lodge  me  in  thy  gentle  hearty 
A  partner  there  ;  I  will  give  up  mankind.  Powe. 

10.  In  hke  manner ;  noting  concession  of 
one  proposition  and  assumption  of  ano- 
ther ;  answering  to  as. 

As  a  war  should  be  undertaken  upon  a  just  mo- 
tive, so  a  prince  ought  to  consider  the  condition 
he  is  in  when  he  enters  on  it.  Swift. 

11.  So  sometimes  returns  the  sense  of  a 
word  or  sentence  going  before,  and  is 
used  to  avoid  repetition:  as,  the  two 
brothers  were  valiant,  but  the  eldest 
was  more  so;  that  is,  more  valiant. 
The  French  article  le  is  often  used  in 
the  same  manner.  This  mode  of  ex- 
pression is  not  to  be  used  but  in  fami- 
liar language,  nor  even  in  that  to  be 
commended. 

The  fat  with  plenty  fills  my  heart. 
The  lean  with  love  makes  me  too  so.  Cowley. 
Who  thinks  his  wife  is  virtuous,  though  not  so. 
Is  pleas'd  and  patient  till  the  truth  he  know. 

Denham. 

Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  I  know 
To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  so. 

Creech's  Horace. 

One  may  as  well  say,  that  the  conflagration 
shall  be  only  national,  as  to  say  that  the  deluge 
was  so.  Burnet. 

However  soft  within  themselves  they  are, 
To  you  they  will  be  valiant  by  despair ; 
For  having  once  been  guilty,  well  they  know. 
To  a  revengul  prince  they  still  are  so.  Dryden. 
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He  was  great  ere  fortune  made  him  so.  Dryden. 

I  laugh  at  every  one,  said  an  old  cynick,  wha 
laughs  at  me.  Do  you  so?  replied  the  philosopher ; 
then  you  live  the  merriest  life  of  any  man  iji 
Athens.  Addison. 

They  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  much 
more  so  in  the  noble  language  peculiar  to  that 
great  post.  Addison. 

Common-place  books  have  been  long  used  by 
industrious  young  divines,  and  still  continue  so. 

Swift. 

As  to  his  using  ludicrous  expressions,  my  opi- 
nion is,  that  they  are  not  so.  Pope. 

The  blest  to-day  is  as  completely  so. 
As  who  began  a  thousand  years  ago.  Pope. 

1 2.  Thus  it  is ;  this  is  the  state. 

How  sorrow  shakes  him  ! 
So,  now  the  tempest  tears  him  up  by  th'  roots, 
And  on  the  ground  extends  the  noble  ruin.  Dryd, 

13.  At  this  paint ;  at  this  time. 

When 

With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  1  ha'  strew'd 

his  grave. 
And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers, 
Such*as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I'll  weep  and  sigh  ; 
And,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you.  Shakesp. 

14.  It  notes  a  kind  of  abrupt  beginning  j 
well. 

O,  so,  and  had  you  a  council 
Of  ladies  too Who  was  your  speaker.  Madam 

Ben  Jonson's  Catiline. 

15.  It  sometimes  is  little  more  than  an  ex- 
pletive, though  it  implies  some  latent  or 
surd  comparison.    In  French  si. 

An  astringent  is  not  quite  so  proper,  where  re- 
laxing the  urinary  passages  is  necessary.  Arbuth. 

16.  A  word  of  assumption  ;  thus  be  it. 
There  is  Percy  ;  if  your  father  will  do  me  any 

honour,  so;  if  not,  let  him  kill  the  next  Percy 
himself.  Shakesp. 

I  will  never  bear  a  base  mind  :  if  it  be  my  de- 
stiny, so ;  if  it  be  not,  so.  No  man  is  too  good  to 
serve  his  prince.  Shakesp. 

17.  A  form  of  petition. 

Ready  are  th'  appellant  and  defendant. 
The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists  ; 
.So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight.  Shak. 

18.  So  much  as.  However  much.  This 
is,  I  think,  an  irregular  expression. 

So  much  as  you  admire  the  beauty  of  his  verse, 
his  prose  is  full  as  good.  Pope. 

19.  So  so.  An  exclamation  after  some- 
thing done  or  known.  Corrupted,  I 
think,  from  cessez. 

I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain  : 
So  so.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

So  so;  it  works  :  now,  mistress,  sit  you  fast. 

Dryden. 

20.  So  SO.  [cosi,  cosi,  Ital.]  Indifferent- 
ly ;  not  much  amiss  nor  well. 

He's  not  very  tall,  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall ; 
His  leg  is  but  so  so,  and  yet  'tis  well.  Shakesp. 

Deliver  us  from  the  nauseous  re])etition  of  As 
and  So,  which  some  so  so  writers,  I  may  call  them 
so,  are  continually  sounding  in  our  ears. 

Felton  on  the  Classicks. 

21.  So  then.  Thus  then  it  is  that;  there- 
fore. 

So  then  the  Volscians  stand  but  as  at  first 
Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them  to  make  road 
Upon 's  again.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

To  a  war  are  required  a  just  quarrel,  sufficient 
forces,  and  a  prudent  choice  of  the  designs  :  so 
then,  I  will  first  justify  the  quarrel,  balance  the 
forces,  and  propound  designs.  Bacon. 
To  Soak,  v.  n.    [jfocian,  Sax,] 

1.  To  lie  steeped  in  moisture. 

For  thy  conceit  in  soaking  will  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks.  Shakesp, 

2.  To  enter  by  degrees  into  pores. 

Lay  a  heap  of  earth  in  great  frosts  upon  a  hollow 
vessel,  putting  a  canvass  between,  and  pour  water 
upon  it,  so  as  to  soak  through:  it  will  make  a 
harder  ice  in  the  vessel,  and  less  apt  to  dbsolve 
than  ordinarily.  Bacon. 
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Rain,  soaking  into  the  strata  which  lie  near  tlie 
surface,  bears  with  it  all  such  moveable  matter  as 
occurs.  Woodward. 

3.  To  drink  gluttonously  and  intemperate- 
ly.    This  is  a  low  term. 

Let  a  drunkard  see  that  his  health  decays,  his 
estate  wastes,  yet  the  habitual  thirst  after  his  cups 
drives  him  to  the  tavern,  though  he  has  in  his 
view  the  loss  of  health  and  plenty  ;  the  least  of 
which  he  confesses  is  far  greater  than  the  tickling 
of  his  palate  with  a  glass  of  wine,  or  the  idle  chat 
of  a  soaking  club.  Locke. 

To  Soak.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  macerate  in  any  moisture ;  to  steep ; 
to  keep  wet  till  moisture  is  imbibed ;  to 
drench. 

Many  of  our  princes 
Lie  drown'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood  : 
So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes.  Shakesv.  Henry  V. 

Their  land  shall  be  soaked  with  blood. 

Jsa.  xxxiv.  7. 
There  deep  Galesus  soaks  the  yellow  sands. 

Dryden. 

Wormwood,  put  into  the  brine  you  soak  your 
corn  in,  prevents  the  birds  eating  it.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  draw  in  through  the  pores. 

Thou,  whose  life 's  a  dream  of  lazy  pleasure  : 
'Tis  all  thy  bus'ness,  bus'nesshow  to  shunj 
To  bask  thy  naked  body  in  the  sun, 
Suppling  thy  stilfen'd  joints  with  fragrant  oil ; 
Then  in  thy  spacious  garden  walk  a  while, 
To  suck  the  moisture  up  and  soak  it  in.  Dryden. 

3.  To  drain ;  to  exhaust.  This  seems  to 
be  a  cant  term,  perhaps  used  erroneous- 
ly for  suck. 

Plants  that  draw  much  nourishment  from  the 
earth,  and  soak  and  exhaust  it,  hurt  all  things  that 
grow  by  them.  Bacon. 

A  greater  sparer  than  a  saver  ;  for  though  he 
had  such  means  to  accumulate,  yet  his  forts,  and 
his  garrisons,  and  his  feastings,  wherein  he  was 
only  sumptuous,  could  not  but  soak  his  exchequer. 

Wotton. 

So'aker.  n.  s.    [from  soak.] 

1.  He  that  macerates  in  any  moisture. 

2.  A  great  drinker.    In  low  language. 
Soap.  n.  s.    [fape,  Sax.  sapo,  Lat.]  A 

substance  used  in  washing,  made  of  a 
lixivium  of  vegetable  alkaline  ashes  and 
any  unctuous  substance. 

Soap  is  a  mixture  of  a  fixed  alkaline  salt  and  oil ; 
its  virtues  are  cleansing,  penetrating,  attenuating, 
and  resolving  ;  and  any  mixture  of  any  oily  sub- 
stance with  salt  may  be  called  a  soap. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliment. 

He  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  fullers  snap. 

Malachi. 

A  bubble  blown  with  water,  first  made  tenaci- 
ous by  dissolving  a  little  soap  in  it,  after  a  while 
will  appear  tinged  with  a  great  variety  of  colours. 

Newton's  Opticks. 

5oap-earth  is  found  in  great  quantity  on  the  land 
near  the  banks  of  the  river  Hermus,  seven  miles 
from  Smyrna.  Woodward. 

Soap-ashes  are  much  commended,  after  tiiesoap- 
boilershave  done  with  them,  for  cold  or  sour  lands. 

Mortimer. 

As  rain-water  diminishes  their  salt,  so  the  moist- 
ening of  thera  with  charaber-lee  or  soap-sads  adds 
thereto.  .  Mortimer. 

So'apboiler.  n,  s.  [soap  and  boil.]  One 
whose  trade  is  to  make  soap. 

A  soapboiler  condoles  with  me  on  the  duties  on 
castle-soap.  Addison's  Spectator. 

So'apwort.  n.  s.    [japonaria,  I^t.]  Is 
a  species  of  campion.  Miller. 
To  Soar.  v.  n.    [sorare,  Ital.] 
1.  To  fly  aloft ;  to  tower ;  to  mount ;  pro- 
perly to  fly  without  any  visible  action  of 
the  wings.    Milton  uses  it  actively. 

'Tis  but  a  base  ignoble  mind 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar.  Shak. ' 
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Feather'd  soon  and  fledg'd, 
They  summ'd  their  pens,  and  soaring  th'  air  sub- 
lime. 

With  clang  despis'd  the  ground.  Milton. 

2.  To  mount  intellectually ;  to  tower  with 
the  mind. 

How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars.  Shakesp. 
Valour  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  afflictions. 

Addison. 

3.  To  rise  high. 

Who  aspires  must  down  as  low 
As  high  hesoar'd.  Milton. 

Flames  rise  and  sink  by  fits ;  at  last  they  soar 
In  one  bright  blaze,  and  then  descend  no  more. 

Dryden. 

When  swallows  fleet  soar  high,  and  sport  in  air, 
He  told  us  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear.  Gay. 

Soar.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Tower- 
ing flight. 

Within  soar 
Of  tow'ring  eagles,  to  all  the  fowls  he  seems 
A  phoenix.  _  _  Milton. 

To  Sob.  v.  n,  [yeoh  complaining.  Sax. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  mere  onomatopoeia  co- 
pied from  the  sound.]  To  heave  au- 
dibly with  convulsive  sorrow ;  to  sigh 
with  convulsion. 

When  thy  warlike  father,  ifke  a  child, 
Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  death, 
He  twenty  times  made  pause  to  sob  and  weep. 

Shakesp. 

.    As  if  her  life  and  death  lay  on  his  saying. 
Some  tears  she  shed,  with  sighs  and  sobhin^s  mixt. 
As  if  her  hopes  were  dead  through  his  delating. 

I  airfax. 

She  sigh'd,  she  sobb'd,  and  furious  with  despair 
She  rent  her  garments,  and  she  tore  her  hair. 

Dryden. 

When  children  have  not  the  power  to  obtain 
their  desire,  they  will,  by  their  clamour  and  sob- 
bing, maintain  tlieir  title  to  it.  Locke  on  Education. 

I  sobb'd  ;  and  with  faint  eyes 
Look'd  upwards  to  the  Ruler  of  the  skies.  Harte. 

Sob.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  convul- 
sive sigh ;  a  convulsive  act  of  respira- 
tion obstructed  by  sorrow. 

Break,  heart,  or  choak  with  sobs  my  hated  breath  ; 
Do  thy  own  work,  admit  no  foreign  death.  Dryd. 

There  oft  are  heard  the  notes  of  infant  woe, 
Tlie  short  thick  51)6,  loud  scream,  and  shriller  squall, 

Pope. 

A  wond'rous  bag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds  : 
There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs, 
Sighs,  sobs,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongues 

Pope. 

To  Sob.  v.  a.    To  soak.    A  cant  word. 

The  tree  being  sobbed  and  wet,  swells.  Mortimer. 
So'ber.  adj.    [sobrius,  Lat.  sobre,  Fr.] 

1 .  Temperate,  particularly  in  liquors  ;  not 
drunken. 

Live  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life.  Com.  Pr. 

The  vines  give  wine  to  the  drunkard  as  well  as 
to  the  sober  man.      Taylor's  Worthy  Communicatit. 

No  sober  temperate  person,  whatsoever  other 
sins  he  may  be  guilty  of,  can  look  with  compla- 
cency upon  the  drunkenness  and  sottishness  of 
his  neighbour.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  Not  overpowered  by  drink. 

A  law  there  is  among  the  Grecians,  whereof 
Pittacus  is  author;  that  he  which  being  overcome 
with  drink  did  then  strike  any  man,  should  suffer 
punishment  double  as  much  as  if  he  had  done  the 
same  being  sober.  Hooker. 

3.  Not  mad ;  right  in  the  understanding. 

Another,  who  had  a  great  genius  for  tragedy, 
following  the  fury  of  his  natural  temper,  made 
every  man  and  woman  in  his  plays  stark  raging 
mad  ;  there  was  not  a  sober  person  to  be  had  ;  all 
was  tempestuous  and  blustering.  Dryden. 

No  Sober  man  would  put  himself  into  danger, 
for  the  applause  of  escaping  without  breaking  his 
neck.  Dryden. 

4.  Regular ;  calm ;  free  from  inordinate 
passion. 
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This  same  young  sober  blooded  boy  a  man  can- 
not make  him  laugh.  Shaketp. 

Cieca  travelled  all  over  Peru,  and  is  a  grave  and 
sober  writer.         Abbot's  Description  of  the  World. 

Young  men  likewise  exhort  to  be  sober  minded. 

Tit.  ii.  6. 

The  governour  of  Scotland  being  of  great  courage 
and  sober  judgment,  amply  performed  his  duty 
both  before  the  battle  and  in  the  field.  Hayuiara. 

These  confusions  disposed  men  of  any  sober  un- 
derstanding to  wish  for  peace.  Clarendon. 

Among  tliem  some  sober  men  confessed,  that  as 
his  majesty's  aflfairs  then  stood,  he  could  not  grant 
it.  Clarendon. 

To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame 
Ignobly  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 
Of  these  fair  atheists.  Miltm. 

Be  your  designs  ever  so  good,  your  intentions 
ever  so  sober,  and  your  searches  directed  in  the 
fear  of  God.  Wattrland. 
5.  Serious;  solemn;  grave. 

Petruchio  , 
Shall  offer  me,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes.'^ 
To  oldBaptista  as  a  schoolmaster.  Shakesp. 

Come,  civil  night, 
Tiiou  softer-suited  matron,  all  in  black,  Shakesp. 

Twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sofcer  Tiv'ry  all  things  clad.  Milton. 
What  parts  gay  France  from  sober  Spain? 
A  little  rising  rocky  ohain  : 
Of  men  born  south  or  north  o'  th'  hill. 
Those  seldom  move,  these  ne'er  stand  still. Prior. 
For  Swift  and  him  despis'd  the  farce  of  state. 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great.  Pope. 

See  her  sober  over  a  sampler,  or  gay  over  a 
jointed  baby.  Pope. 

To  So'ber.  v.  a.    [from  the  adjective.] 

To  make  sober. 
A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  ; 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring ; 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.  Ptpe, 

So'berly.  adv.    [from  sober.] 

1.  Without  intemperance. 

2.  Without  madness. 

3.  Temperately;  moderately. 

Let  any  prince  think  soberly  of  his  forces,  ex» 
cept  his  militia  of  natives  be  valiant  soldiers  Bacon. 

4.  Coolly;  calmly. 

Whenever  children  are  chastised,  let  it  be  done 
without  passion,  and  soberly,  laying  on  the  blows 
slowly.  Locke. 

So'berness.  n.  s.    [from  sober.] 

1.  Temperance  in  drink. 

Keep  my  body  in  temperance,  soberness,  and 
chastity.  Common  Prayer, 

2.  Calmness ;  freedom  from  enthusiasm ; 
coolness. 

A  person  noted  for  his  soberness  and  skill  m 
spagyricaLpreparations,  made  Helmont's  experi- 
ment succeed  very  well.  Boyle. 

The  soberness  of  Virgil  might  have  shewn  the 
difference.  Dryden. 

Sobri'ety.  n.  s.     [from  sobriety,  Fr. 

sobrius,  Lat.] 

1.  Temperance  in  drink;  soberness. 

Drunkenness  is  more  uncharitable  to  the  soul, 
and  in  scripture  is  more  declaimed  against,  than 
gluttony ;  and  sobriety  hath  obtained  to  signify 
temperance  in  drinkhig.  Taylor. 

2.  Present  freedom  from  the  power  of 
strong  liquor. 

3.  General  temperance. 

In  setting  down  the  form  of  common  prayer, 
there  was  no  need  that  the  book  should  mention 
either  the  learning  of  a  fit,  or  the  unfitness  of  an 
ignorant,  minister  ;  more  than  that  he  which  de- 
scribeth  the  manner  how  to  pitch  a  field,  should 
speak  of  moderation  and  sobriety  in  diet.  Hooker. 

4.  Freedom  from  inordinate  passion. 

The  libertine  could  not  prevail  on  men  of  virtue 
and  sobriety  to  give  up  their  religion.  Rogers. 
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>.  Calmness;  coolness. 

Enquire,  with  all  sobriety  and  severity,  whetlier 
there  be  in  the  footsteps  of  nature  any  such  trans- 
mission of  immateriate  virtues,  and  what  the  force 
of  imagination  is.  Bacon. 

Sobriety  in  our  riper  years  is  the  effect  of  a 
well  concocted  warmth  ;  but  where  the  principles 
are  only  phlegm,  what  can  be  expected  but«in  in- 
sipid manhood,  and  oW  infancy  ?  Dryden. 

If  sometimes  Ovid  appears  too  gay,  there  is  a 
secret  gracefulness  of  youth  which  accompanies 
liis  writnigs,  though  the  stayedness  and  sobriety  of 
age  be  wanting.  Dryden 
Seriousness ;  gravity. 
A  report  without  truth  ;  and,  I  had  almost  said, 
without  any  sobriety  or  modesty.  Waterland. 
Mirth  makes  them  not  mad  ; 
Nor  sobriety  sad.  Denham. 
So'ccAGE.  w.  s.  [soc,  Fr.  a  ploughshare; 
soccagium,  barbarous  Lat.]  In  law,  is 
a  tenure  of  lands  for  certain  inferiour  or 
husbandly  services  to  be  performed  to 
the  lord  of  the  see ;  all  services  due  for 
land  being  knight's  service,  or  soccage : 
so  that  whatever  is  not  knight's  service, 
is  soccage.  This  soccage  is  of  three 
kinds ;  a  soccage  is  of  free  tenure,  where 
a  man  holdeth  by  free  service  of  twelve 
pence  a-year  for  all  manner  of  services. 
Soccage  of  ancient  tenure  is  of  land  of 
ancient  demesne,  where  no  writ  original 
shall  be  used,  but  the  writ  secundum 
consuetudinem  manerii.  Soccage  of  base 
tenure  is  where  those  who  hold  it  may 
have  none  other  writ  but  the  monstra- 
verunt,  and  such  sockmen  hold  not  by 
certain  service.  Cowell. 

The  lands  are  not  holden  at  all  of  her  majesty, 
or  not  holden  in  chief,  but  by  a  mean  tenure  in 
soccage,  or  by  knight's  service.  Bucon. 

So'ccAGER.  n.  s.  [from  soccage.}  A  te- 
nant by  soccage. 

SO'CIABLE.  adj.  [sociable,  Fr.  sociabilis, 
Lat.] 

1.  Fit  to  be  conjoined. 

\.  Another  law  toucheth  them,  as  they  are  sociable 
parts  united  into  one  body  ;  a  law  which  bindeth 
them  each  to  serve,  unto  other's  good,  and  all  to 
prefer  the  good  of  the  whole  before  whatsoever 
their  own  particular.  Hooker. 

2.  Ready  to  unite  in  a  general  interest. 
To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man  ; 

To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  Savage 
Willi  wisdom,  discipline.  Addison's  Cato. 

3.  Friendly ;  familiar ;  conversible. 

Them  thus  emplov'd  lieheld 
With  pity  heav'n's  high  King,  and  to  him  call'd 
Raphael,  the  sociable  spirit  that  deign'd 
To  travel  with  Tobias.  Milton. 

4.  Inclined  to  company. 
In  children  much  solitude  and  silence  I  like  not, 

nor  any  thing  born  before  his  time,  as  this  must 
needs  be  in  that  sociable  and  exposed  age.  Wotton. 

So'ciABLENESs.  [from  sociable.'} 

1.  Inclination  to  company  and  converse. 

Such  as  would  call  her  friendship  love,  and  feign 
To  sociableness  a  name  profane.  Donne. 

The  two  main  properties  of  man  are  contempla- 
tion, and  sociableness,  or  love  of  converse.  More. 

2.  Freedom  of  conversation  ;  good  fellow- 
ship. 

He  always  used  courtesy  and  modesty,  disliked 
of  none  ;  sometimes  sociableness  and  fellowship, 
well  liked  by  many.  Hayward. 

So'ciABLY.  adv.  [from  sociable.']  Con- 
versibly  ;  as  a  companion. 

Yet  not  terrible. 
That  I  should  fear  ;  nor  sociablv  mild,  « 
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As  Raphael,  that  I  should  much  confide. 
But  solemn  and  sublime.  Milton 
SO  CIAL,  adj.  [socialis,  Lat.] 

1 .  Relating  to  a  general  or  publick  inte- 
rest ;  relating  to  society. 

To  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  such  a 
fundamental  truth  for  regulating  human  society, 
that  by  that  alone  one  might  determine  ail  the 
cases  in  social  morality.  Locke. 
True  self-love  and  social  are  the  same.  Pope. 

2.  Easy  to  mix  in  friendly  gaiety ;  com- 
panionable. 

Withers,  adieu  !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  spirit  or  thy  social  love.  Pope 

3.  Consisting  in  union  or  converse  with 
another. 

Thou  in  thy  secrecy  although  alone. 
Best  with  tliy  self  accompanied,  seek'st  not 
Seciai  comniuin'cation.  Milton. 

So'ciALNESS.  71.  s.  [from  social.]  The 

quality  of  being  social. 
Soci'ety.  n.  s.  [socieie,  Fr.  societas,  Lat.] 
1.  Union  of  many  in  one  general  interest. 
If  the  power  of  one  society  extend  likewise  to 
the  making  of  laws  for  anotker  society,  as  if  the 
churcli  could  make  laws  for  the  state  in  temporals, 
or  the  state  make  laws  binding  the  cliurch  relating 
to  spirituals,  then  is  that  societi/ entirely  subject  to 
the  other.  Lesley. 
£.  Numbers  united  in  one  interest ;  com- 
munity. 

As  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue  is  agreeable 
tu  our  reason,  so  is  it  for  the  interest  of  private 
persons  and  publick  societies.  Tiltotson. 
3.  Company ;  converse. 

To  make  societff 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Whilst  I  was  big  in  clamour,  there  cauie  a  man. 
Who,  having  seen  me  in  ray  worser  state, 
Shunn'd  my  abhorr'd  society.      Shakesp.  K.  Lear. 

Solitude  sometimes  is  best  society, 
And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return.  Milton. 
,  Partnership ;  union  on  equal  terms. 
Among  unequals  what  society  can  sort  ?  Milton, 
Heaven's  greatness  no  society  can  be.ir  ; 
Servants  he  made,  and  those  thou  want'st  not  here. 

Dryden. 

Sock.  n.  s.  [socGiis,ha.t.  yocc,  Sax.  socke, 
Dut.] 

1.  Something  put  between  the  foot  and 
shoe. 

Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  I'll  sow  netlier  socfa  and 
mend  them,  and  foot  thejn  too.    Shak.  Henry  IV. 

A  physician,  that  would  be  mystical,  prescrib- 
eth  for  the  rheum  to  walk  continually  upon  a 
camomile  alley  ;  meaning  he  should  put  camomile 
wilhin  his  socks.  Bacon. 

2.  The  shoe  of  the  ancient  comick  actors, 
taken  in  poems  for  comedy,  and  opposed 
to  buskin  or  tragedy. 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon* 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on. 
Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild.  Milton. 
Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here. 
Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  sot-fa  appear  ; 
But  gentle  Simpkin  just  reception  finds 
Amidst  the  monument  of  vanish'd  minds.  Dryden. 

On  two  figures  of  actors  in  the  villa  Mathei  at 
Rome,  we  see  the  fashion  of  the  old  sock  and  larva. 

Addison. 

So'cKET.  n.  s.  [souchette,  Fr.] 
1.  Any  hollow  pipe ;  generally  the  hol- 
low of  a  candlestick. 

Two  goodly  beacons,  set  in  watches  stead, 
Therein  gave  light,  and  flara'd  continually  ; 
For  they  of  living  fire  most  subtilly 
Were  made,  and'set  in  silver  sockets  bright. 

Fairy  Queen. 
She  at  your  flames  would  soon  take  fire. 
And  like  a  candle  in  the  socket 
Dissolve.  Hudibras. 
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The  niglitly  virgin  sees  , 
When  sparkling  lamps  their,  sputtring  light  ad- 
vance, 

And  in  the  sockets  only  bubbles  dance.  Dryden. 

The  stars  araaz'd  ran  backward  from  tlie  sight. 
And,  slirunk  within  their  sockets,  lost  tlieir  light. 

Dryden. 

Two  dire  comets 
In  their  own  plague  and  fire  have  breath'd  their 
last, 

Or  dimly  in  tiieir  sinking  sockets  frown.  Dryden. 

To  nurse  up  the  vital  flame  as  long  as  the  matter 
will  last,  is  not  always  good  husbandry  ;  it  is  much 
better  to  cover  it  with  an  extinguisher  of  honour, 
than  let  it  consume  till  it  burns  blue,  and  lies  ago- 
nizing within  the  socket,  and  at  length  goes  out  in 
no  perfume.  Collier. 

2.  The  receptacle  of  the  eye. 

His  eye-balls  in  their  hollow  sockets  sink  ; 
Bereft  of  sleep,  he  loaths  his  meat  and  drink  ; 
He  withers  at  his  heart,  and  looks  as  wan 
As  the  pale  spectre  of  a  murder'd  man.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  hollow  that  receives  something  in- 
serted. 

The  soc/cf(sand  supporters  of  flowers  are  figured  ; 
as  in  the  five  brethren  of  the  rose,  and  sockets  of 
gillyflowers.  Bacon. 

Gomphosis  is  the  connection  of  a  tooth  to  its 
socket.  Wiicman. 

As  the  weight  leans  wholly  upon  the  axis,  the 
grating  and  rubbing  of  these  axes  against  the  sock- 
ets wherein  they  are  placed,  will  cause  some  inap- 
titude and  resistency  to  that  rotation  of  the  cylin- 
der which  would  otherwise  ensue.  Wilkins. 

On  tillier  side  the  head  jiroduce  an  ear, 
And  sink  a  socket  for  the  shining  share.  Dryden, 

So'CKETCHiSELi  w.  s.    A  Stronger  sort 
of  chisel. 

Carpenters,  for  their  rougher  work,  use  a 
stronger  sort  of  cliisels,  and  distinguish  them  by 
the  name  of  socherchiscls ;  their  shank  made  with 
a  hollow  socket  a-top,  to  receive  a  strong  wooden 
sprig  made  to  fit  into  the  socket.  Moion, 

Socle.  71.  s.  [With  architects.]    A  flat 
square  member  under  the  bases  of  pe- 
destals of  statues  and  vases :  it  serves  as 
a  foot  or  stand.  Bailey. 
So'cMAN  or  Soccager.  n.  s.  [j'ocaj^man. 
Sax.]   A  sort  of  tenant  that  holds  lands 
and  tenements  by  soccage  tenure,  of 
which  there  are  three  kinds.    See  Soc- 
cage. Cowell. 
So'coME.  n.  s.  [In  the  old  law,  and  in 
Scotland.]  A  custom  of  tenants  obliged 
to  grind  corn  at  their  lord's  mill.  Bailey. 
Sod.  n.  s.  [soed.  But.]    A  turf;  a  clod. 
The  sexton  shall  green  sods  on  thee  bestow  ; 
Alas  !  the  sexton  is  thy  banker  now.  Swift. 
Here  fame  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod.  Collins. 
Sod.    The  preterite  of  jee<Ae. 
Never  caldron  sod 
With  so  much  fervour,  fed  with  all  the  store 
That  could  enrage  it.  Chapman. 
Jacob  sod  pottage.        .  Gen.  xxv.  29. 

Soda'lity.  n.  s.  [sodalitas,  Lat.]  A  fel- 
lowship ;  a  fraternity. 

A  new  confraternity  was  instituted  in  Spain,  of 
the  slaves  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  this  sodality 
established  with  large  indulgencies.  Stillingfleei. 
So'ddeN.    [The   participle   passive  of 
seethe.]    Boiled ;  seethed. 

Can  sodden  water,  their  barley  broth. 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  vaUant  heat  ?Shak. 
Sodden  business !  there's  a  stew'd  phrase  indeed  ! 

Shakesp. 

Thou  sodden-witted  lord,  thou  hast  no  more  brain 
than  I  have  in  my  elbows.  Shak.  Troilus  and  Cress. 
Try  it  with  milk  sodden,  and  with  cream.  Bacon. 
Mix  it  with  sodden  wines  and  raisins.  Dryden. 
To  So'der.  v.  a.  [souder,  Fr.  souderen, 
Dut.     It  is  generally  written  solder, 
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from  soldare,  Ital.  solidare,  Lat.]  To 
cement  with  some  metallick  matter. 

He  that  srnootheth  with  the  hammer  eiicourag- 
eth  him  that  smote  the  anvil,  saying,  It  is  ready 
for  sodering.  Isaiah,  xli 

So'der.  n,  s.    Metallick  cement. 

Still  the  difficulty  returns,  how  these  hooks 
were  made  :  what  is  it  that  fastens  this  soder,  and 
links  these  first  principles  of  bodies  into  a  chain 
Collier  on  Pride. 

SoE.  n.  s.  [sae,  Scott.]  A  large  wooden 
vessel  with  hoops,  for  holding  water ;  a 
cowl. 

A  pump  grown  dry  will  yield  no  water ;  but 
pouring  a  little  into  it  first,  for  one  bason-full  you 
may  fetch  up  as  many  soe-fulls.  More. 
Soe'ver,  adv.  [so  and  ever."]  A  word 
properly  joined  with  a  pronoun,  or  ad- 
verb, as  whosoever,  whatsoever,  howso 
ever. 

What  great  thing  soever  a  man  proposed  to  do 
in  his  life,  he  should  think  of  achieving  it  by  fifty. 

Temple. 

What  love  soever  by  an  heir  is  shown, 
Or  you  could  ne'er  suspect  my  loyal  love.  Dryd. 
So'fa.  n.  s.  [I  believe  an  eastern  word.] 
A  splendid  seat  covered  with  carpets. 

The  king  leaped  otF  from  the  sofa  on  which  he 
sat,  and  cried  out,  'Tis  my  Abdallah.  Guardian. 

Soft.  adj.  [yoyx,  Sax.  sa/t,  Dut.] 
1,  Not  hard. 

Hard  and  soft  are  names  we  give  things,  only  in 
relation  to  the  conslitutions  of  our  own  bodies  ; 
that  being  called  hard,  which  will  put  us  to  pain 
sooner  than  change  figure,  by  the  pressure  of  any 
part  of  our  bodies,  and  that  so/i,  which  changes 
the  situation  of  its  parts  upon  an  easy  touch. 

Locke. 

Some  bodies  are  hard, and  some  soft:  the  hard- 
ness is  caused  by  the  jejuneness  of  the  spirits, 
which,  if  in  a  greater  degree,  make  them  not  only 
hard,  hut  fragil.  Bacon. 

Hot  and  cold  were  in  one  body  fixt. 
And  S(ft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy  mixt. 

Dryden. 

:\.  Not  rugged ;  not  rough. 

What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?  a  man  clothed 
in  soft  raiment.'  behold,  they  that  wear  soft  rai- 
ment are  in  kings  houses.  Matthew. 
5.  Ductile;  not  unchangeable  of  form. 

Spirits  can  either  sex  assume  ;  so  soft 
And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure.  Milton. 

4.  Facile;  flexible  ;  not  resolute;  yielding. 
A  few  divines  of  so  soft  and  servile  tempers  as 

disposed  them  to  so  suddenacting  and  compliance. 

King  Charles, 

One  king  is  too  soft  and  easy  ;  another  too  fiery. 

L'Estraiige. 

5.  Tender ;  timorous. 

What  he  hath  done  famously,  he  did  it  to  that 
en<i  ;  though  soft  conscienced  men  can  be  content 
to  say,  it  was  for  his  country.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

However  so/i  within  themselves  they  are, 
,    To  you  they  will  be  valiant  by  despair.  Dryden. 

Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe  ; 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear. 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  virgin  steal  a  tear.  Pope. 

6.  Mild ;  gentle  ;  kind  ;  not  severe. 
Would  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Edward's  : 

Or  Edward  s  soft  and  pitiful,  like  mine.  Shakesp. 
Our  torments  may  become  as  soft  as  now  severe. 

Milton. 

Yet  soft  his  nature,  though  severe  his  lay  ; 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wisdom  gay~.  Pope. 

7.  Meek ;  civil ;  complaisant. 

Thou  art  their  soldier,  and,  being  bred  in  broils. 
Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which  thou  dost  confess 

Were  fit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim. 
In  asking  their  good  loves.      Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

8.  Placid  ;  still ;  easy. 

On  her  soft  axle  while  she  paces  even. 
She  bears  thee  so/i  with  the  smooth  air  along.  Milt. 

There,  soft  extended  to  the  murmuring  sound 
Of  the  high  porch,  Ulysses  sleeps  profound.  Pope, 
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9.  Effeminate  ;  vitiously  nice. 

This  sense  is  also  mistress  of  an  art 
Which  to  soft  people  sweet  perfumes  doth  sell ; 

Though  this  dear  art  doth  little  good  impart, 
Since  they  smell  best  that  do  of  nothing  smell. 

Da  vies. 

An  idle  and  soft  course  of  life  is  the  source  of 
criminal  |)leasures.  Broome. 

10.  Delicate;  elegantly  tender. 

Her  form  more  soft  and  feminine.  Milton. 
Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild.  Milton. 

11.  Weak;  simple. 

The  deceiver  soon  found  this  sift  place  of 
Adam's,  and  innoceiicy  itself  did  not  secure  hini. 

Glunville. 

12.  Gentle  ;  not  loud ;  not  rough. 

Her  voice  was  ever  srft. 
Gentle,  and  low  ;  an  excellent  thing  in  women. 

Sliakesp. 

The  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and  soft  recorders. 

Millon. 

When  some  great  and  glorious  monarch  dies. 
Soft  whispers  first,  and  mournful  murmurs,  rise. 
Among  the  sad  attendants  j  then  the  sound 
Soon  gathers  voice.  Dryden. 

Soft  whispering  thus  to  Nestor's  son. 
His  head  reclin'd,  young  Ithacus  begun.  Pope. 

13.  Smooth ;  flowing ;  not  vehement ;  not 
rapid. 

The  solemn  nightingale  tun'd  her  soft  lays. 

Milton. 

Soft  were  my  numbers  ;  who  could  take  oflTence, 
When  smooth  description  held  the  place  of  sense? 

Pope. 

Hark  !  the  numbers  soft  and  clear 
Gently  steal  upon  the  ear.  Pope. 

14.  Not  forcible  ;  not  violent. 

Sleep  falls  with  so/i  slumb'rous  weight.  Milton. 

15.  Mild;  not  glaring. 

The  sun  shining  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
clouds,  made  them  appear  like  fine  down  or  wool, 
and  made  the  softest  sweetest  lights  imaginable. 

Brcnvn  s  Travels. 

Soft,  inlerj.    Hold ;  stop  ;  not  so  fast. 

But  soft,  1  pray  you  ;  did  king  Richard  then 
Proclaim  my  brother  ?  Shakesp.  Henry  IV, 

Oh!  come  in,  ^Emilia; 
Soft,  by  and  by,  let  me  the  curtains  draw.  Shakesp, 

But  soft,  my  muse  ;  the  world  is  wide. 
And  all  at  once  was  not  descried.  Suckling. 

To  So'ften.  v.  a.  [from  soft.] 

1.  To  make  soft ;  to  make  less  hard. 
Bodies,  into  which  the  water  will  enter,  long 

seething  will  rather  soften  than  indurate. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 
Their  arrow's  point  they  soften  in  the  flame. 
And  sounding  hammers  break  its  barbed  frame. 

Gay 

2.  To  intenerate ;  to  make  less  fierce  or 
obstinate ;  to  mollify. 

I  will  soften  stony  hearts.  Milton. 

Our  friends  see  not  our  faults,  or  conceal  them, 
or  soften  them  by  their  representation.  Addison. 

I  would  correct  the  harsh  expressions  of  one 
party,  by  softening  and  reconciling  methods. 

Walts. 

3.  To  make  easy ;  to  compose ;  to  make 
placid  ;  to  mitigate ;  to  palliate ;  to  al- 
leviate. 

Call  round  her  tomb  each  object  of  desire ; 
Bid  her  be  all  that  cheers  or  softens  life. 
The  tender  sister,  daughter,  friend,  and  wife.Pope. 
Musick  the  fiercest  griefs  can  charm  ; 

Music  can  snften  pain  to  ease, 

And  make  despair  and  madness  please.  Parpe. 

4.  To  make  less  harsh,  less  vehement,  less 
violent. 

He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look. 
But  sweetly  temper'd  awe,  and  soften' d  all  he 
spoke.  Dryden. 

5.  To  make  less  glaring. 

6.  To  make  tender  ;  to  enervate. 
To  So'ften.  v.  n. 

1.  To  grow  less  hard. 
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Many  bodies  that  will  hardly  melt,  will  soften: 
as  iron  in  the  forge.         Bacon's  Natural  Hutory. 
2.  To  grow  less  obdurate,  cruel,  or  ob- 
stinate. 

He  may  soften  at  the  sight  of  the  child ; 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails.  Shakesp, 
So'ftly.  adv.  [from  soft.] 

1 .  Without  hardness. 

2.  Not  violently ;  not  forcibly. 

Solid  bodies,  if  very  softly  percussed,  give  no 
sound  ;  as  when  a  man  treadeth  very  so/t&  upon 
boards.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  loudly. 

Ahab  rent  his  clothes,  and  went  softly. 

1  Kings,  xxi.  27. 
In  this  dark  silence  softly  leave  the  town. 
And  to  the  general's  tent  direct  your  steps.  Dryd. 

4.  Gently ;  placidly. 

Death  will  dismiss  me. 
And  lay  me  softly  in  my  native  dust. 
To  pay  the  forfeit  of  ill-manag'd  trust.  Dryden. 

she  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle  crowns  his  head. 
And  softly  lays  him  on  aflaw'ry  bed.  Dryd.Mneid, 

5.  Mildly;  tenderly. 

The  king  must  die ; 
Though  pity  softly  plead  within  my  soul. 
Yet  he  must  "die,  that  I  may  make  you  great. 

Dryden. 

So'ftner.  n.  s.  [from  soft.] 

1.  That  which  makes  soft. 

2.  One  who  palliates. 

■Those  softners  and  expedient-mangers  shake 
their  heads  so  strongly,  that  we  can  hear  their 
pockets  jingle.  Swift. 

So'ftness.  n.  s.  [from  soft.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  soft ;  quality  con- 
trary to  hardness. 

Softness  Cometh  by  the  greater  quantity  of  sp!- 
rits,  which  ever  induce  yielding  and  cession  ;  and 
by  the  more  equal  spreading  of  the  tangible  parts, 
which  thereby  are  more  sliding  and  following  ;  as 
in  gold.  _  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist, 

2.  Mildness ;  kindness. 

A  wise  man,  when  there  is  a  necessity  of  ex- 
pressing any  evil  actions,  should  do  it  by  a  word 
that  has  a  secondary  idea  of  kindness  or  softness; 
or  a  word  that  carries  in  it  rebuke  and  severity. 

Watts's  Logick. 

3.  Civility ;  gentleness. 

They  turn  the  softness  of  the  tongue  into  the 
hardness  of  the  teeth.  Holyday, 

Improve  these  virtues  with  a  softness  of  man- 
ners, and  a  sweetness  of  conversation.  Dryden, 

4.  Effeminacy ;  vitious  delicacy. 

So  lung  as  idleness  is  quite  shut  out  from  our 
lives,  all  the  sins  of  wantonness,  softness,  and  efFe- 
n)inacy,  are  prevented  :  and  there  is  but  little 
room  for  temptation.  Taylor. 

He  was  not  delighted  with  the  softnesses  of  the 
court.  Clarendon, 

5.  Timorousness  •,  pusillanimity. 

This  virtue  could  not  proceed  out  of  fear  or 
softness  ;  for  he  was  valiant  and  active. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 
Saving  a  man's  self,  or  suffering,  if  with  reason, 
is  virtue  ;  if  without  it,  is  softness  or  obstinacy. 

Grew. 

6.  Quality  contrary  to  harshness. 

Softness  of  sounds  is  distinct  from  the  exility  of 
sounds.  Bacon, 

7.  Facility ;  gentleness  ;  candour  ;  easi- 
ness to  be  affected. 

Such  was  the  ancient  simplicity  and  softness  ot 
spirit  which  sometimes  prevailed  in  the  ^^'orld,  that 
they,  whose  words  were  even  as  oracles  amongst 
men,  seemed  evermore  loth  to  give  sentence 
against  any  thing  publickly  received  in  the  church 
of  God.     ^  Hooker. 

8.  Contrariety  to  energetick  vehemence. 
Who  but  thyself  the  mind  and  ear  can  please 

Witli  strength  and  softness,  energy  and  ease  fHarte, 

9.  Mildness  ;  meekness. 
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For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd, 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace.  Milton. 

Her  stubborn  look 
,  This  softness  from  thy  finger  took.  Waller. 
SOHO.  interj.    A  form  of  calling  from  a 

distant  place. 
To  Soil.  v.  a.  [j-ilian,  Sax.  soelen,  old 

Germ,  souiller,  Fr.] 
1.  To  foul ;  to  dirt ;  to  pollute  ;  to  stain  ; 
to  sully. 

A.  silly  man  in  simple  weeds  forlorn, 
And  soil'd  with  dust  of  the  long  dried  way. 

Fairy  Qncen. 

Although  some  hereticks  have  abus'd  this  text, 
yet  the  sun  is  not  soil'd  in  passage.  Bacon  sH.  War. 
If  I  soil 

Myself  with  sin,  I  then  but  vainly  toil.  Sandys. 

j  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  this  sin-worn  mould. 

Milton. 

Bad  fruit  of  knowledge,  if  this  be  to  know, 
Which  leaves  us  naked  thus,  of  honour  void. 
Of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity, 
Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soil'd  and  stain'd. 

Milton. 

One,  who  could  not  for  a  taste  o'  th'  flesh  come  in. 
Licks  the  soil'd  earth. 

While  reeking  with  a  mangled  Ombit's  blood. 

Tate. 

If  the  eye-glass  be  tincted  faintly  with  the 
smoke  of  a  lamp  or  torch,  to  obscure  the  light  of 
the  star,  the  fainter  light  in  the  circumference  of 
the  star  ceases  to  be  visible ;  and  the  star,  if  the 
glass  be  sufficiently  soiled  with  smoke,  appears 
something  more  like  a  mathematical  point. 

Newton. 

An  absent  hero's  bed  they  sought  to  soil, 
All  absent  hero's  wealth  they  made  tlieir  spoil. 

Pope. 

I,  To  dung  ;  to  manure. 

Men  now  present,  just  as  they  soil  their  ground ; 
not  that  they  love  the  dirt,  but  that  they  expect  a 
wop-  South. 
5.  To  soil  a  horse ;  to  purge  him  by  giv- 
ing him  grass  in  the  spring.  It  is  in 
Shakespeare  to  glut,    [saouller,  Fr.] 

Tlie  soil'd  horse.  Shakesp. 
SOIL.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
L.  Dirt ;  spot ;  pollution ;  foulness. 
By  indirect  ways 
I  met  this  crown ;  and  I  myself  know  well 
How  troublesome  it  sate  upon  my  head  : 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet : 
For  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goes 
With  me  into  the  earth.         Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

That  would  be  a  great  soil  in  the  new  gloss  of 
your  marriage.  _  Shakesp. 

Vex'd  I  am  with  passions. 
Which  give  some  soil  perhaps  to  my  behaviour. 

Shakesp. 

A  lady's  honour  must  be  touch'd, 
Which,  nice  as  ermines,  will  not  bear  a  soil.  Dryd. 
!.  [sol.  Fr.  solum,  Lat.]  Ground ;  earth 
considered  with  relation  to  its  vegeta- 
tive qualities. 

Judgment  may  be  made  of  waters  by  the  soil 
whereupon  they  run.  Bacons  'Nat.  Hist. 

Iter  spots  thou  see'st 
As  clouds,  and  clouds  may  rain,  and  rain  produce 
Fruits  in  her  soften'd  soil.  _        Milton's  Par.  Lont. 

The  first  cause  of  a  kingdom's  thriving  is  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  to  produce  the  necessaries 
and  conveniencies  of  life  ;  not  only  for  the  inha- 
bitants, but  for  exportation.  Swift. 

i-  Land ;  country. 

Dorset,  that  with  fearful  soul 
Leads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil. 
This  fair  alliance  shall  call  home 
To  high  promotions.  Shakesp. 

O  unexpected  stroke,  vporse  than  of  death  I 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise!  thus  leave 

nee,  native  soil !  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
*  It  haunts  of  gods  r  Milton. 
4.  Dung;  compost. 

The  haven  has  been  stopped  up  by  the  great 
hsiips  of  dirt  that  the  sea  has  thrown  into  it ;  fur 
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all  the  soil  on  that  side  of  Ravenna  has  been  left 
there  insensibly  by  tljc  sea.  Addison. 
Improve  land  by  dung,  and  other  sort  of  soils. 

Mortimer. 

Soi'liness.  w.  s.  [from  soil.}  Stain ;  foul- 
ness. 

_  Make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  silver  and 
tin,  whether  it  yield  no  soiliness  more  than  silver. 

Bacon. 

Soi'lure.  n.  s.  [from  soj7.]    Stain;  pol- 
lution. 

He  merits  well  to  have  her. 
Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure.  Shakesp. 

To  So'jouRN.  V.  71.  [sejour7ier,  seggior- 

nare,  Ital.]    To  dwell  any  where  for  a 

time ;  to  live  as  not  at  home;  to  inhabit 

as  not  in  a  settled  habitation.  Almost 

out  of  use. 

If,  till  the  expiration  of  your  month, 
You  will  return  and  sojourn  with  my  sister. 
Dismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me.  Shak. 

Th'  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king, 
And  in  the  mean  ti me so/ou7-ned  at  my  father's. S/iafc. 

How  comes  it  he  is  to  sojourn  with  you  ?  how 
creeps  acquaintance?  Shakesp.  Cymheline. 

Here  dwells  he  ;  though  he  sojourn  every  where 
In  progress,  yet  his  standing  house  is  here.  Donne. 

The  sojourning  of  Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt, 
was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Exodus,  xii.  40. 

The  soldiers  first  assembled  at  Newcastle,  and 
there  sojourned  three  days.  Hayward. 

To  sojourn  in  that  land 
He  comes  invited.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

He  who  sojourns  in  a  foreign  country,  refers  what 
he  sees  abroad  to  the  stateof  things  at  home.^tteri. 

So'jouRN.  n.  s.  [sejour,  Fr.  from  the 
verb.]  A  temporary  residence ;  a  casual 
and  no  settled  habitation.  This  word 
was  anciently  accented  on  the  last  syl- 
labic :  Milton  accents  it  indifferently. 

The  princes,  France  and  Burgundy, 
Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  am'rous  sojourn. 

Shakesp. 

Thee  I  revisit  now, 
Escap'd  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain'd 
In  that  obscure  sojourn.  Milt.  Par.  Lost. 

Scarce  view'd  the  Galilean  towns. 
And  once  a-year  Jerusalem,  few  days 
Short  sojourn.  Milt.  Par.  Regained. 

So'joURNER.  n.  s.  [from  so/owrw.]  A 
temporary  dweller. 

We  are  strangers  and  sojourners,  as  werfe  all  our 
fathers  :  our  days  on  earth  are  as  a  shadow. 

1  Chron.  xxix.  16. 

Waves  o'erthrew 
Busiris,  and  his  Memphian  chivalry. 
While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 
The  sojourners  of  Goshen.    Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Not  for  a  night,  or  quick  revolving  year  ; 
Welcome  an  owner,  not  a  sojourner.  Dryden. 

To  Solace,  v.  a.  [solacier,  old  Fr.  solaz- 
zare,  Ital.  solatium,  Lat.]    To  comfort ; 
to  ciieer ;  to  amuse. 
We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  tbem. 

Shakesp, 

The  birds  with  song 
Solac'd  the  woods.  Milton. 

To  So'lace.  v.  n.  To  take  comfort;  to 
be  recreated.  The  neutral  sense  is  ob- 
solete. 

One  poor  and  loving  child, 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in. 
And  cruel  death  hath  catch'd  it  from  my  sight. 

Shakesp. 

Were  they  to  be  rul'd,  and  not  to  rule. 
This  sickly  land  might  solace  as  before.  Shak.R,  III. 

So  lace,  n.  s.  [solatium,  Lat.]  Comfort; 
pleasure  ;  alleviation  ;  that  which  gives 
comfort  or  pleasure ;  recreation ;  amuse- 
ment. 

Therein  sat  a  lady  fresh  and  fair. 
Making  sweet  solace  to  herself  alone ; 


Sometimes  she  sung  as  loud  as  lark  in  air, 
ometimes  she  laugh  d,  that  nigh  her  breat! 


Sometimes  she  laugh'd,  that  nigh  her  breath  was 
gone.  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

If  we  have  that  which  is  meet  and  right,  al- 
though they  be  glad,  we  are  not  to  envy  them  this 
their  solace:  we  do  not  think  it  a  duty  of  ours  to 
be  in  every  such  thing  their  tormentors.  Hooker. 

Give  me  leave  to  go  ; 
Sorrow  would  solace,  and  my  age  would  ease. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
Great  joy  he  promis'd  to  his  thouglits,  and  new 
Solace  in  her  return.  Miston's  Paradise  Lost. 

If  1  would  delight  my  private  hours 
With  musick  or  witR  poem,  where  so  soon 
As  in  our  native  language  can  I  find 
That  solace  ?  Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 

Though  sight  be  lost, 
Life  yet  hath  many  solaces,  enjoy'd 
Where  other  senses  want  not  their  delights, 
At  home  in  leisure  and  domestick  ease. 
Exempt  from  many  a  care  and  chance,  to  which 
Eye-sipht  exposes  daily  men  abroad.  Milton. 

Through  waters  and  through  flames  I'll  go, 
SuflF'rer  and  solace  of  thy  woe.  Prior. 

Sola'nder.   n.  s.  [soulandres,  Fr.]  A 
disease  in  horses.  Diet. 

So'lary  I       i^"^"^^^'      Solaris,  Lat.] 

1.  Being  of  the  sun. 

The  corpuscles  that  make  up  the  beams  of  light 
be  so/ari^  effluviums,  or  minute  particles  of  some 
ethereal  substance,  thrusting  on  one  another  from 
the  lucid  body.  Bvyle. 

Instead  of  golden  fruits. 
By  genial  sliuw'rs  and  solar  heat  supplied, 
Unsuft'erable  winter  had  defac'd 
Earth's  blooming  charms,  and  made  a  barren 
waste.  Blackmore. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  sun. 

They  denominate  some  herbs  solar,  and  some 
lunar.  Bacvn. 

Scripture  hath  been  punctual  in  other  respects, 
concerning  Solnry  m\tac\es.  Brown'sVulg.Ei-rours. 

3.  Born  under  or  in  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  the  sun. 

The  cock  was  pleas'd  to  hear  him  speak  so  fair. 
And  proud  beside,  as  solar  people  are.  Dryden. 

4.  Measured  by  the  sun. 

The  rule  to  find  the  moon's  age,  on  any  day  of 
any  solar  month,  cannot  shew  precisely  an  exact 
account  of  the  moon,  because  of  the  inequality  of 
the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  number 
of  days  of  the  solar  months.  Holder  on  Time. 

Sold.    The  preterite  and  participle  pas- 
sive of  sell. 
Sold.  n.  s.  [souldee,  old  Fr.  Trevoux.} 
Military  pay  ;  warlike  entertainment. 

But  were  your  will  her  sold  to  entertain. 
And  nuniber'd  be  'moiigst  knights  of  maidenhead. 

Great  guerdon,  well  I  wot,  should  you  remain. 
And  in  her  favour  high  be  reckon'd.  jFairi/  Queen. 

So'ldan.  n.  s.  [for  sultan.]    The  empe- 
ror of  the  Turks. 

They  at  the  soldayt's  chair  defied  the  best.  Milton. 
S'oldanel.   n.  s.  [soldanella,  Lat.]  A 

plant.  Miller 
To  SOLDER.  V.  a.  [souder,  Fr.  soldare, 

Ital.  solidare,  Lat.]    See  Soder. 

1.  To  unite  or  fasten  with  any  kind  of 
metallick  cement. 

A  concave  s])here  of  gold,  filled  with  water, 
and  soldered  up,  has,  upon  pressing  the  sphere  with 
great  force,  let  the  water  squeeze  through  it,  and 
stand  all  over  its  outside  in  multitudes  of  small 
drops  like  dew,  without  bursting  or  cracking  the 
body  of  the  gold.  Newton's  Optichs. 

2.  To  mend  ;  to  unite  any  thing  broken. 
It  booteth  them  not  thus  to  solder  up  a  broken 

cause,  wliereof  their  first  and  last  discourses  will 
fall  asunder.  Hooker. 

Wars  'twixt  you  twain  would  be 
As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift.  Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleop. 
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Thou  visible  god, 
That  sold'rest  close  impossibilities, 
And  niak'st  them  kiss !  Shakesp.  Timon. 

Learn'd  he  was  in  med'c'nal  lore  ; 
For  by  his  side  a  pouch  he  wore 
Replete  with  strange  hermetick  powder, 
That  wounds  nine  miles  point-blank  would 
solder.  Hudibras. 
The  naked  cynick's  jar  ne'er  flames  ;  if  broken, 
' Tis  quickly  solder'd,  or  a  new  bespoken. 

Dryd.jun,  Juvenal. 
At  the  restoration  the  presbjterians,  and  other 
sects,  did  all  unite  and  solder  up  their  several 
schemes,  to  join  against  the  church.  Swift. 

So'lder.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Metal- 
lick  cement ;  a  metallick  body  that  will 
melt  with  less  heat  than  the  body  to  be 
soldered. 

Goldsmiths  say,  the  coarsest  stuff 
Will  serve  for  solder  well  enough  Swift. 

So'lderer.  w.  5.  [from  solde7\]  One 
that  solders  or  mends. 

SO'LDIER.  n.  s.  [soldat,  Fr.  from  solida- 
rius,  low  Lat.  of  solidus  a  piece  of  mo- 
neyj  the  pay  of  a  soldier  ;  souldte,  Fr.] 

1.  A  fighting  man;  a  warriour.  Origi- 
nally one  who  served  for  pay. 

Your  sister  is  the  better  soldier.  Shak.  K.  Lear. 
Good  Siward, 
An  older  and  a  better  soldier  none.  Shak.  Macbeth. 
A  soldier, 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  a  pard. 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Ev'n  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  Shakesp. 

A  hateful  service,  that  dissolv'd  the  knees 
Of  many  a  soldier.  Chapman. 

I  have  not  yet  forgot  I  am  a  king : 
If  I  have  wrong'd  thee,  charge  me  face  to  face  ; 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  I  am  a  soldier, 

Dryden's  Don  Sebastian. 

2,  It  is  generally  used  ot  the  common  men, 
as  distinct  from  tlie  commanders. 

It  were  meet  that  any  one,  before  he  came  to  be 
a  captain,  should  have  been  a  soldier.  Spens.  on  Ire. 

So'ldierlike.  )         [soldie7-  and  like.] 
Soldierly.     3   Martial;  warlike;  mi- 
litary ;  becoming  a  soldier. 

Although  at  the  first  they  had  fought  with  beast- 
ly fury  rather  than  any  soldierly  discipline,  practice 
had  now  made  llieni  tuniparable  to  the  ht^st. Sidney. 

I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my  sword  to  be 
a  soldierlike  word,  and  a  word  of  good  command. 

Sliakesp.  Henry  IV. 
They,  according  to  a  soldiei'ly  casiom ,  in  cases 
of  extremity,  by  interchange  of  a  kiss  by  every  of 
them  upon  the  swords  of  others,  sealed  a  resolu- 
•  tion  to  maintain  the  place.  Hayward. 
Enenjies  as  well  as  friends  confessed,  that  it 
was  as  soldierly  an  action  as  had  been  performed  on 
either  side.  Clarendon. 
So'LDiERSHiP.  n.  s.  [£rom  soldier.]  Mili- 
tary character ;  martial  qualities  ;  beha- 
viour becoming  a  soldier ;  martial  skill. 

Thy  father  and  myself  m  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership  :  he  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest. 

Shakesp.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 
By  sea  you  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land. 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-mark'd  footmen.  Shakesp. 

So'ldiery.  n.  s.  [from  soldier.] 

1.  Body  of  military  men ;  soldiers  collec- 
tively. 

The  Memphian  soldiery, 
That  swell'd  the  Erythrean  wave,  when  wall'd 
Tlie  unfroze  waters  marvellously  stood.  Philips. 

I  charge  not  the  soldiery  with  ignorance  and  con- 
tempt of  learning,  without  allowing  exceptions. 

Suiij't. 

2.  Soldiership ;  military  service. 
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Offering  him,  if  he  would  exercise  his  courage 
in  soldiery,  he  would  commit  some  charge  unto 
him  under  his  lieutenant  Philanax.  Sidney. 

Sole.  n.  s.  [solum,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  bottom  of  the  foot. 

I  will  only  be  bold  with  Benedict  for  his  com- 
pany ;  for  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole 
of  his  foot  he  is  all  mirth. 

Shakesp.  Much  ado  abont  Nothing. 

Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles  of  the  feet :  the 
cause  is,  the  rareness  of  being  touched  there. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

The  soles  of  the  feet  have  great  athnity  with  the 
head  and  the  mouth'of  the  stomach  ;  as  going  wet- 
shod,  to  those  that  use  it  not,  alfectelh  both. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Such  resting  found  the  sole  of  unblest  feet.  Milt. 

In  the  make  of  the  camel's  foot,  the  sole  is  fiat 
and  broad,  being  very  fleshy,  and  covered  only 
with  a  thick,  soft,  and  somewhat  callous  skin,  fit 
to  travel  in  sandy  places.  K«2/. 

2.  The  foot. 

To  redeem  thy  woeful  parent's  head 
From  tyrant's  rage  and  ever-dying  dread. 
Hast  wander'd  through  the  world  now  long  a  day. 
Yet  ceasest  not  thy  weary  soles  to  lead.  Fairy  Q. 

3.  [Solea,  Lat.]  The  bottom  of  the  shoe. 

JVay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  must  have  you  dance. 
—Not  I,  believe  me  :  you  have  dancing  shoes. 
With  nimble  soles.  Sliakesp. 

On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 
—Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoes.        Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

The  caliga  was  a  military  shoe,  with  a  very 
thick  sole,  tied  above  the  instep  with  leather 
thongs.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

4.  The  part  of  any  thing  that  touches  the 
ground. 

The  strike-block  is  a  plane  shorter  than  the 
jointer,  having  its  sole  made  exactly  fiat  and 
straight,  and  is  used  for  the  shooting  of  a  short 
joint.  Moxim's  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Elm  is  proper  for  mills,  soles  of  wheels,  and 
pipes.    Mortimer. 

5.  A  kind  of  sea-fish. 

Of  flat  fish,  rays,  thornbacks,  soles,  and  flowks. 

Carew. 

To  Sole.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fur- 
nish with  soles ;  as,  to  sole  a  pair  of 
shoes. 

His  feet  were  soled  with  a  treble  tuft  of  a  close 
short  tawny   down.  Grew's  Museum. 

SOLE.  adj.  [sol,  old  Fr.  solus,  Lat.] 

1.  Single  ;  only. 

Take  not  upon  thee  to  be  judge  alone  :  there  is 
no  sci(e  judge  but  only  one  :  say  not  to  others.  Re- 
ceive my  sentence,  when  their  authority  is  above 
mine.  Hooker. 

Orpheus  every  where  expressed  the  infinite  and 
sole  power  of  one  God,  though  he  used  the  name 
of  Jupiter.  Raleigh. 

To  me  jshall  be  the  glory  sole  among 
Th'  infernal  pow'rs.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

A  rattling  tempest  through  the  branches  went. 
That  stripp'd  them  bare,  and  one  sole  way  they 
rent.  Vryden. 

He,  sole  in  power,  at  the  beginning  said. 
Let  sea,  and  air,  and  earth,  and  heav'n  be  made  ; 
And  it  was  so  :  and,  when  he  shall  ordain 
In  other  sort,  has  but  to  speak  again. 
And  they  shall  be  no  more.  Prior. 

2.  [In  law.]    Not  married. 

Some  others  are  such  as  a  man  cannot  make  his 
wife,  though  he  himself  be  sole  and  unmarried. 

Ayliff'e. 

So'lecism.  n.  s.  [creXo»«icrji*e?.]  Unfitness 
of  one  word  to  another ;  impropriety  in 
language.  A  barbarism  may  be  in  one 
word,  a  solecism  must  be  of  more. 

There  is  scarce  a  solecism  in  writing  which  the 
best  author  is  not  guilty  of,  if  we  be  at  liberty  to 
read  him  in  the  words  of  some  manuscript.  Addis. 

So'lely.  adv.  [from  sole.]    Singly ;  only. 
You  knew  my  father  well,  and  in  him  me. 
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Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands, 

Shakesp.  Taming  of'  the  Shrevi, 
This  night's  great  business 
Shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom.  Shak. 

That  the  intemperate  heat  of  the  clime  solely 
occasions  this  complexion,  experience  admits  not. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Emurs, 
This  truth  is  pointed  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  upon 
sinners  of  the  first  rate,  who  have  cast     all  legard 
for  piety.  Atterbury. 

They  all  chose  rather  to  rest  the  cause  solely  on 
logical  disputation,  than  upon  the  testimonies  of 
the  ancients.  Waterland. 
SO'LEMN.  adj.  [solemnel,  Fr.  solemnis, 
Lat.] 

1.  Anniversary ;  observed  once  a  year  with 
religious  ceremonies. 

The  worship  of  this  image  was  advanced,  and  a- 
solemn  supplication  observed  every  year.  Stillingfi. 

2.  Religiously  grave  ;  awful. 

His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profan'd. Miitwi. 

3.  Formal ;  ritual ;  religiously  regular. 
The  necessary  business  of  a  man's  calling,  with 

some,  will  not  afford  much  time  for  set  and  solemn 
prayer.  Duty  of  Man. 

4.  Striking  with  seriousness ;  sober ;  se- 
rious. 

Then  'gan  he  loudly  through  the  house  to  call. 
But  no  one  care  to  answer  to  his  cry  ; 
There  reign'd  a  solemn  silence  over  all.     Fairy  Q. 
To'  swage  with  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts, 

Miif07». 

Nor  then  the  solemn  nightingales  ceas'd  warbling. 

Milton. 

5.  Grave  ;  aflFectedly  serious. 

When  Steele  reflects  upon  the  many  solemn 
strong  barriers  to  our  succession,  of  laws  and 
oaths,  he  thinks  all  fear  vanisheth :  so  do  I,  pro- 
vided the  epithet  solemn  goes  for  nothing ;  be- 
cause, though  1  have  heard  of  a  solemn  day,  and  a 
solemn  coxcomb,  yet  I  can  conceive  no  idea  of  a 
solemn  barrier.  Siai/}. 

So'lemness.  )  n.  s.  [solemnite,  Fr.  from 
Solemnity.  I  solemn.] 

1.  Ceremony  or  rite  annually  performed. 

Were  tliese  annual  solemnities  only  practised  iu 
the  church  ?  NeUtni. 

Though  the  days  of  solemnity,  which  are  but 
few,  must  quickly  finish  that  outward  exercise  of 
devotion  which  appertains  to  such  times  ;  yet  they 
increase  men's  inward  dispositions  to  virtue  for 
the  present,  and,  by  their  frequent  returns,  bring 
the  same  at  length  to  perfection.  Nelson. 

Great  was  the  cause  ;  our  old  solemnities 
From  no  blind  zeal  or  fond  tradition  rise; 
But,  sav'd  from  death,  our  Argives  yearly  pay 
These  grateful  honours  to  the  god  of  day.  Pope. 

2.  Religious  ceremony. 

3.  Awful  ceremony  or  procession. 

The  lady  Constance, 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  repair 
To  our  solemnity.  Shakesp.  King  John. 

The  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  so/em?i!h'es.  Shakesp. 

There  may  be  greater  danger  in  using  such  com- 
positions in  churches,  at  arraignments,  plays,  and 
solemnities.  Bacen, 

What  fun'ral  pomp  shall  floating  Tiber  see. 
When  rising  from  his  bed  he  views  the  sad 
solemnity !  Dryden. 
Though  the  forms  and  solemnities  of  the  last 
judgment  may  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  we 
are  acquainted  with  here,  yet  the  rule  of  proceed- 
ing shall  be  very  different.  _  Atterbury. 
I.  Manner  of  acting  awfully  serious.  ^ 
With  much  more  skilful  cruelty,  and  horrible  i 
solemnity,  he  caused  each  thing  to  be  prepared  for  f 
his  triumph  of  tyranny.  Sidney. 
5.  Gravity  ;  steady  seriousness. 

The  statclincss  and  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  ^ 
shews  itself  in  the  solemnity  of  their  language. 

Addison's  Spectator. 
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6.  Awful  grandeur    grave  stateliness ; 
sober  dignity. 

A  diligent  decency  was  in  Polycletus,  above 
others;  to  whom  though  the  highest  praise  be  at- 
tributed by  the  must,  yet  some  think  he  wanted 
solemnness.  Wotton's  Architecture. 

7.  Affected  gravity. 
Pr'ythee.Virgilia,  turn  thy  soimness out  o'door, 

And  go  along  with  us.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Be  this  truth  eternal  ne'er  forgot, 
Solemnity's  a  cover  for  a  sot.  Youne. 

This  speech  ended  with  a  solemnity  of  accent. 

Female  Quiiote. 

Solemniza'tion.  n.  s.  [from  solemnize.] 
The  act  of  solemnizing ;  celebration. 

Soon  followed  the  solemnizatim  of  the  marriage 
between  Charles  and  Anne  dutchess  of  Bretagne, 
with  whom  he  received  the  dutchy  of  Bretagne. 

Bacon's  Henry  V 11^ 

To  So'lemnize,  v.  a.  [solemniser,  Fr. 
from  solemn.} 

1.  To  dignify  by  particular  formalities; 
to  celebrate, 

_  Dorilaus  in  a  great  battle  was  deprived  of  life  ; 
his  obsequies  being  no  more  solemnized  by  the 
tears  of  his  partakers  than  the  blood  of  his  ene- 
"lies.    _         ,       ,   .  Sidney. 

liaptism  to  be  admniistered  in  one  place,  and 
marriage  solemnized  in  another.  Hooker. 

Then  'gan  they  sprinkle  all  the  parts  with  viine, 
And  make  great  feast  to  solemnize  that  day. 
_  Fairy  Queen. 

The  multit\ide  of  the  celestial  host  we're  heard 
to  solemnize  his  miraculous  birth. 

Boyle's  Seraph.  Eove. 
Their  choice  nobility  and  flower 
Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast. 

_  UliUon's  Agonistes. 

2.  To  perform  religiously  once  a  year. 
What  commandment  the  Jews  had  to  celebrate 

their  feast  of  dedication,  is  never  spoken  of  in  the 
law,  yet  solemnizod  even  by  our  Savioui  himself. 
^   .  Hooker. 

So  lemnly,  ado.  [From  solemn.] 

1.  With  annual  religious  ceremonies. 

2.  With  formal  gravity  and  stateliness; 
with  affected  gravity. 

There  are,  in  points  of  wisdom  and  sufficiency, 
tliat  do  nothing  or  little  very  solemnly.  Bac.  Essays. 

The  ministers  of  state,  who  gave  us  law. 
In  corners,  with  selected  friends,  withdraw  ; 
There  in  deaf  murmurs  solemnly  are  wise, 
Whisp'ring  like  winds  ere  hurricanes  arise.  Dryd. 

3.  With  formal  state. 

Let  him  land 
And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London.S/ia/c.ii.V. 

4.  With  religious  seriousness. 
To  demonstrate  how  much  men  are  blinded  by 

their  own  partiality,  I  do  solemnly  assure  the 
reader,  that  he  is  the  only  person  from  whom  I 
ever  heard  that  objection.  Swift. 

To  SOLICIT.  V.  a.  [solicito,  Lat.j 

1.  To  importune  ;  to  intreat. 

If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime, 
Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  heav'n  aiid  grace. 
Solicit  for  it  straight.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

We  heartily  solicit 
Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

How  he  solicits  heav'n 
Himself  best  knows  ;  but  strangely  visited  people. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures.  Shakesp. 

Did  I  request  thee.  Maker  !  from  my  clay 
To  mold  me  man  ?    Did  I  solicit  thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me  ?  Milten's  Par.  Lost. 

The  guardian  of  my  faith  so  false  did  prove. 
As  to  solicit  me  with  lawless  love.     Dryd.  Aureng. 

2.  To  call   to  action ;  to  summon ;  to 
awake ;  to  excite. 

This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill,  cannot  be  good.   Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
Solicit  Henry  with  her  wond'rous  praise ; 
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Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount 
Her  nat'ral  graces,  that  extinguish  art. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
That  fruit  solicited  her  longing  eye.  Milton. 
.Sounds  and  some  tangible  qualities  solicit  £heir 
proper  senses,  and  force  an  entrance  to  the  mind. 

Locke. 

lie  is  solicited  by  popular  custom  to  indulge 
himself  in  forbidden  liberties.  Rogers's  Sermons. 
■  To  implore ;  to  ask. 

With  that  she  wept  again  ;  till  he  again  solicitine; 
the  conclusion  of  her  story.  Then  must  you,  said 
she,  know  the  story  of  Amphialus  ?  Sidney. 

4.  To  attempt ;  to  try  to  obtain. 
I  view  my  crime,  but  kindle  at  the  view  ; 

Repent  old  pleasures,  and  solicit  new.  Pope. 

5.  To  disturb  ;  to  disquiet.  A  Latinism 
Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid.  Milt. 
I  find  your  love,  and  would  reward  it  too  ; 

But  anxious  fears  solicit  my  weak  breast. 

Dryden's  Spanish  Fryar. 

Solicita'tion.  n.  s.  [from  solicit.] 
,  Importunity ;  act  of  importuning. 

I  can  prod  iice  a  man 
Of  female  seed,  far  abler  to  resist 
All  his  solicitations,  and  at  length 
All  his  vast  force,  and  drive  him  back  to  hell. 

Milton. 

,  Invitation ;  excitement. 

Children  are  surrounded  with  new  things,  which, 
by  a  constant  solicitation  of  their  senses,  draw  the 
mind  constantly  to  them.  Locke. 

SoLi'ciTOR.  n.  s.  [from  solicit.] 

1.  One  who  petitions  for  another. 

Be  merry,  Cassio ; 
For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die 
Than  give  thy  cause  away.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Honest  minds  will  consider  poverty  as  a  recom- 
mendation in  the  person  who  applies  himself  to 
them,  and  make  the  justice  of  his  cause  the  most 
powerful  solicitor  in  his  behalf.  Addison. 

2.  One  who  does  in  Chancery  the  busi- 
ness which  is  done  by  attornies  in  other 
courts. 

For  the  king's  attorney  and  solicitor  general, 
their  continual  use  for  the  king's  service  requires 
men  every  way  fit.  Baeon. 

SOLICITOUS,  adj.  [solicitus,  Lat.] 
Anxious  ;  careful ;  concerned.  It  has 
commonly  about  before  that  which  causes 
anxiety;  sometimes /or  or  oj".  For  is 
proper  before  something  to  be  obtained. 

Our  hearts  are  pure,  when  we  are  not  solicitous 
of  the  opinion  and  censures  of  men,  but  only  that 
we  do  our  diity.  Taylor. 

Enjoy  the  present,  whatsoever  it  be,  and  be  not 
solicitous  for  the  future.         Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

The  colonel  had  been  intent  upon  other  tlihigs, 
and  not  enough  solicitous  to  finish  the  fortifica- 
tions. Clarendon. 

In  providing  money  for  disbanding  the  armies, 
upon  wiiich  they  were  marvellously  solicitous, 
there  arose  a  question.  Clarendon. 

They  who  were  in  truth  zealous  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  laws,  were  solicitous  to  preserve  the 
king's  honour  from  any  indignity,  and  his  regal 
power  from  violation.  Clarendon. 

Laud  attended  on  his  majesty,  which  he  would 
have  been  excused  from,  if  that  design  had  not 
been  in  view,  to  accomplish  which  he  was  solicitous 
for  his  advice.  Clarendon. 
There  kept  their  watch  the  legions,  while  the 
grand 

In  council  sat,  solicitous  what  chance 
Might  intercept  their  eraperour  sent. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Without  sign  of  boast,  or  sign  of  joy. 
Solicitous  and  olank,  he  thus  began. 

Miltoyi's  Paradise  Regained. 
No  man  is  solicitous  about  the  event  of  that  which 
he  has  in  his  power  to  dispose  of.  South. 

You  have  not  only  been  careful  of  my  fortune, 
the  effect  of  your  nobleness  ;  but  you  liave  been 
solicitous  of  my  reputation,  which  is  that  of  your 
kindness.  Dryden. 
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The  tender  dame,  solicitous  to  know 
Whether  her  child  should  reach  old  age  or  no. 
Consults  the  sage  Tiresias.  Addison. 

How  lawful  and  praiseworthy  is  the  care  of  a 
family  !  And  yet  how  certainly  are  many  people 
rendered  incapable  of  all  virtue,  by  a  worldly  soli- 
citous temper !  ,  Law. 

SoLi'ciTOUSLY.  adv.  [from  solicitous.] 
Anxiously ;  carefully. 

The  medical  art  being  conversant  about  the 
health  and  life  of  man,  doctrinal  errours  in  it  are 
to  be  solicitously  avoided.  Boyle. 

He  would  surely  have  as  solicitously  promoted 
their  learning,  as  ever  he  obstructed  it. 

Decay  of  Piety, 

SoLi'ciTUDE.  n.  s.  [solicitudo,  Lat.] 
Anxiety  ;  carefulness. 

In  this,  by  comparison,  we  behold  the  many 
cares  and  great  labours  of  worldly  men,  their  soli- 
citude, and  outward  shews,  and  publick  ostenta- 
tion, their  pride  and  vanities.  Raleigh. 

If  they  would  but  provide  for  eternity  with  the 
same  solicitude,  and  real  care,  as  they  do  for  this 
life,  they  could  not  fail  of  heaven.  Tillotson. 

They  are  to  be  known  by  a  wonderful  solicitude 
for  the  reputation  of  their  friends.  Tatler, 

SoLi'ciTRESS.n.  s.  [feminine  o£ solicitor.] 
A  woman  who  petitions  for  another. 

I  had  the  most  earnest  solicitress,  as  well  as  the 
fairest ;  and  nothing  could  be  refused  to  my  lady 
Hyde.  Dryden. 

SO' LID.  adj.  [solidus,  Lat.  solide,  Fr.] 
,  Not  liquid  ;  not  fluid. 

Land  that  ever  burn'd 
With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire.  Milton. 
,  Not  hollow ;  full  of  matter ;  compact ; 
dense. 

Thin  airy  things  extend  themselves  in  place. 
Things  solid  take  up  but  little  space.  Cowley. 

I  hear  his  thund'ring  voice  resound. 
And  trampling  feet  that  shake  the  solid  ground. 

Dryden. 

.  Having  all  the  geometrical  dimensions. 

In  a  solid  foot  are  1728  solid  inches,  weighing 
76  pound  of  rain  water.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

4.  Strong ;  firm. 
The  duke's  new  palace  is  a  noble  pile,  built 

after  this  manner,  which  makes  it  look  very  solid 
and  majestick.  Addison. 

5.  Sound  ;  not  weakly. 

If  persons  devote  themselves  to  science,  they 
should  be  well  assured  of  a  solid  and  strong  consti- 
tution of  body,  to  bear  the  fatigue. 

Watts  on  the  Mind. 

6.  Real ;  not  empty ;  true  ;  not  fallacious. 

This  might  satisfy  sober  and  wise  men,  not 
with  soft  and  specious  words,  but  with  pregnant 
and  solid  reasons.  King  Charles. 

Either  not  define  at  all,  or  seek  out  other  solider 
methods,  and  more  catholick  grounds  of  defining. 

Hammond. 

The  earth  may  of  solid  good  contain 
More  plenty  than  the  sun.  Milton. 

.  Not  light ;  not  superficial ;  grave  ;  pro- 
found. 

These,  wanting  wit,  affect  gravity,  and  go  by 
the  name  of  solid  men  ;  and  a  solid  man  is,  in 
plain  English,  a  solid  solemn  fool. 

So'lid.   n,  s.  [In  physick.] 
containing  the  fluids. 

The  first  and  most  sim.ple  solids  of  our  body  are 
perhaps  merely  terrestrial,  and  incapable  of  any 
change  or  disease.  Arbuthnot, 
Soli'dity.  n.  s.  [solidite,  Fr.  soliditas, 

Lat.  from  solid.] 
J .  Fullness  of  matter  ;  not  hollowness. 
,    Firmness ;    hardness  ;   compactness ; 
density ;  not  fluidity. 

That  which  hinders  the  approach  of  two  bodies, 
when  they  are  niovina  one  towards  another,  I  call 
soliditu.  "  Lecke. 


Dryden. 
The  part 
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The  stone  itself,  whether  naked  or  invested  with 
earth,  is  not  by  its  solidity  secured,  but  washed 
down.  Woodward 

3.  Truth ;  not  fallaciousness  ;  intellectual 
strength  ;  certainty. 

The  raost  known  rules  are  placed  in  so  beauti- 
ful a  liglit,  that  they  have  all  the  graces  of  novel- 
ty ;  and  make  the  reader,  who  was  before  ac- 
quainted with  them,  still  more  convinced  of  their 
truth  and  solidity.  Addison's  Spectator. 

His  fellow-peers  have  attended  to  his  eloquence, 
and  have  been  convinced  by  the  solidity  of  his  rea- 
soning. Prinr. 

'I'his  pretence  has  a  grsat  deal  more  of  art  than 
of  solidity  in  it.  Waterland. 

So'lidly.  adv.  [from  solid.] 

1 .  Firmly ;  densely  ;  compactly. 

2.  Truly  ;  on  good  grounds. 

A  complete  brave  man  ought  to  know  soMij;  the 
main  end  he  is  in  the  world  for.  Digby. 

I  look  upon  this  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  any 
rational  man  to  take  up  his  religion  upon,  and 
which  I  defy  the  subtlest  atheist  in  the  world  solidly 
to  answer  ;  namely,  that  it  is  good  to  be  sure.South. 

So'lidness.  n.  s.  [frosn  solid.}  Solidity; 
firmness ;  density. 

It  beareth  missel  toe:  the  cause  may  be  the 
closeness  and  solidness  of  the  wood  and  pith  of  the 
oak.  Bacon. 

It  is  built  with  that  unusual  solidness,  that  it 
seems  he  intended  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  perpe- 
tuity, and  to  contest  with  the  iron  teeth  of  time. 

HoweVs  Vocal  Fmxst. 

SoLiDU  NGULOUS.arf/.  [soUdus  and  un- 
gulUj  Lat.]  Whole-hoofed. 

It  is  set  down  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  that  an 
•liorse,  and  all  solidan^lous  or  whole-hoofed  ani- 
mals, have  no  gall ;  which  we  find  repugnant  unto 
reason.  Browns  Vulgar  Brrours 

Solifi'dian.  n.  s.  [solus  and  fides,  Lat.] 
One  who  supposes  only  faith,  not  works, 
necessary  to  justification. 

It  may  be  jastly  feared,  that  the  title  of  funda- 
mentals, being  ordinarily  confined  to  the  doctrines 
of  faith,  hath  occasioned  that  great  scandal  in  the 
church  of  God,  at  which  so  many  myriads  of  soli- 
Jidians  have  stumbled,  and  fallen  irreversibly,  by 
conceiving  heaven  a  reward  of  true  opinions. 

Hammond. 

Soli'loquy.  n.  s.  [soliloque,  Fr.  solus 
and  loquor,  Lat.]  A  discourse  made  by 
one  in  solitude  to  himself. 

The  whole  poem  is  a  soliloquy :  Solomon  is 
the  person  that  speaks  :  he  is  at  once  the  hero 
and  the  author  ;  but  he  tells  us  very  often  what 
others  say  to  hira.  Prior, 

He  finds  no  respite  from  his  anxious  grief. 
Then  seeks  from  his  soliloquy  relief.   Garth's  Disp. 

If  I  should  own  myself  in  love,  you  know  lovers 
are  always  allowed  the  comfort  of  soliloquy.  Spect. 
So'lipede.  n.  s.  [solus  and  pedes,  Lat.] 
An  animal  whose  feet  are  not  cloven. 

Solipedes,  or  firm  footed  animals,  as  horses,  asses, 
and  mules,  are  in  mighty  number. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Solita'ire.  n.  s.  [solitaire,  Fr.] 

1.  A  recluse ;  a  hermit. 

Often  have  I  been  going  to  take  possession  of 
tranquillity,  when  your  conversation  has  spoiled 
me  for  a  solitaire.  Pope. 

2.  An  ornament  for  the  neck. 
So'litarily.  adv.   [from  solitary.]  In 

solitude;  with  loneliness ;  without  com- 
pany. 

How  should  that  subsist  soZitariii/ by  itself  which 
hath  no  substance,  but  individually  the  very  same 
whereby  others  subsist  with  it  ?  hooker. 

Feed  thy  people  with  thy  rod,  the  flock  of  thine 
heritage  which  dwell  solitarily  in  the  wood. 

Mic.  vii.  14. 

Solitariness,  n.  s.  [from  solitary.] 
Solitude ;  forbearance  of  company  ;  ha- 
bitual retirement. 
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There  is  no  cause  to  blame  the  prince  for  some- 
times hearing  them  :  the  blame-worthiness  is,  that 
to  hear  them,  he  rather  goes  to  solitariness,  than 
makes  them  come  to  company.  Sidney. 

You  subject  yourself  tosoteanness,the  sly  enemy 
that  doth  most  separate  a  man  from  well-doing. 

Sidney, 

At  home,  in  wholesome  solitariness. 
My  piteous  soul  began  the  wretchedness 
Of  suitors  at  the  court  to  mourn.  Donne. 

SO'LITARY.  adj.  [solitaire,  Fr.  solita- 
rius,  Lat.]. 

1.  Living  alone  ;  not  having  company. 

Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks.  Milton. 

2.  Retired  ;  remote  fronn  company  ;  done 
or  passed  without  company. 

In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very  well ; 
but  in  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile 
life.  Shakesp. 
Satan  explores  his  solitary  flight.  Milton. 
Him  fair  Lavinia 
Shall  breed  in  groves  to  lead  a  solitary  life. 

Dryden's  Mneid. 

3.  Gloomy ;  dismal. 

Let  that  night  be  solitary,  let  no  joyful  voice 
come  therein.  Job, 

4.  Single. 

Nor  did  a  solitary  vengeance  serve  :  the  cutting 
off  one  head  is  not  enough  ;  the  eldest  son  must 
be  involved.  King  Charles. 

Relations  alternately  relieve  each  other,  their 
mutual  concurrences  supporting  their  solitary  in- 
stabilities. Brown. 

Solitary,  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
One  that  lives  alone ;  an  hermit. 

You  describe  so  well  your  hermetical  state  of 
life,  that  none  of  the  ancient  anchorites  could  go 
beyond  you,  for  a  cave  with  a  spring,  or  any  of 
the  accommodations  that  befit  a  solitary. 

Pope's  Letters. 

So'litude.  n.  s.  [solitude,  Fr.  solitude, 
Lat] 

1.  Lonely  life  ;  state  of  being  alone. 

It  had  been  hard  to  have  put  more  truth  and 
untruth  together,  in  few  words,  than  in  that  speech. 
Whosoever  is  delighted  with  solitude,  is  either  a 
wild  beast  or  a  god.  Bacon. 

What  call'st  thou  solitude  ?  Is  not  the  earth 
With  various  living  creatures,  and  the  air, 
Replenish'd,  and  all  these  at  tliv  comniaiid. 
To  come  and  play  before  thee  >  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Such  only  can  enjoy  the  country,  who  are  capa- 
ble of  thinking  when  they  are  there:  then  they 
are  prepared  for  solitude,  and  in  thatso/idirfe  is  pre- 
pared for  them.  Dryden, 

2.  Loneliness  ;  remoteness  from  company 
The  solitude  of  his  little  parish  is  become  matter 

of  great  comfort  to  him,  because  he  hopes  that  God 
has  placed  him  and  his  flock  there,  to  make  it 
their  way  to  heaven.  Law, 

3.  A  lonely  place ;  a  desert. 

In  these  deep  solitudes,  and  awful  cells. 
Where  heavenly  pensive  contemplation  dwells. 

Pope, 

So'llar.  n.  s.  [solarium,  low  Lat.]  A 
garret. 

Some  skilfully  drieth  their  hops  on  a  kel, 

And  some  on  a  sollar,  oft  turning  them  wel.  T usser, 
SO  LO.  n.  s.  [Ital.]    A  tune  played  by  a 

single  instrument. 
So'lomon's  Loaf.  n.  s.    A  plant. 
So'lomon's  Seal.  n.  s.  [polygonatum, 

Lat.]    A  plant. 
SO'LSTICE.  n.  s.  [solstice,  Fr.  solstitium, 

Lat.] 

1.  The  point  beyond  which  the  sun  does 
not  go ;  the  tropical  point ;  the  point  at 
which  the  day  is  longest  in  summer,  or 
shortest  in  winter. 

2.  It  is  taken  of  itself  commonly  for  the 
summer  solstice. 

The  sun,  ascending  unto  the  northern  signs, 


SOL 

begetteth  first  a  temperate  heat  in  the  air,  which 
hy  his  approach  unto  the  solstice  he  intendeth,  and 
by  continuation  increaseth  the  same  even  upon  de- 
clination. Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Let  the  plowmen's  prayer 
Be  for  moist  solstices,  and  winters  fair.  May's  Virgil. 

Solsti'tial.  adj.  [solsticial,  Fr.  from 
solstice^ 

1.  Belonging  to  the  solstice. 

Observing  the  do{;-days  ten  days  before  and 
after  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points,  by  this 
observation  alone  are  exempted  a  hundred  days. 

Broim's  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Happening  at  the  solstice,  or  at  mid- 
summer. 

From  the  north  to  call 
Decrepit  winter  ;  from  the  south  to  bring 
iSofititiaZ  summer's  heat.       Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
The  fields 

Labour'd  with  thirst ;  Aquarius  had  not  shed 
His  wonted  showers,  and  Sirius  parch'd  with  heat 
Solstitial  the  green  herbs.  Philips. 

So'luble.  adj.  [solubilis,  Lat.] 

1 .  Capable  of  dissolution  or  separation  of 
parts. 

Sugar  is  a  sal  oleosum,  being  soluble  in  water, 
and  fusible  in  fire.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Producing  laxity  ;  relaxing. 

Solubi'lity.  n.  s.  [from  soluble.]  Sus- 
ceptiveness  of  separation  of  parts. 

This  cannot  account  for  the  indissolvable  co- 
herence of  some  bodies,  and  the  fragility  and  solu- 
bility of  others.  Glanville. 

To  SOLVE.  V.  a.  [solvo,  Lat.]  To  cle.tr ; 
to  explain;  to  untie  an  intellectual 
knot. 

He  would  solve  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses.  Milton. 

The  limiting  of  the  regale  only  to  christian 
princes,  did  rather  involve  and  perplex  the  cause, 
than  any  way  solve  it.  Lelley. 

Do  thou,  my  soul,  the  destin'd  period  wait, 
When  God  shall  solve  the  dark  decrees  of  fate  ; 
His  now  unequal  dispensations  clear. 
And  make  all  wise  and  beautiful  afipear.  Tickel, 

It  is  mere  trifling  to  raise  objections,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  answernig  and  solving  them.  VVatts. 

So  lvency,  n.  s.  [from  solvent.]  Ability 
to  pay. 

SO'LVENT.  adj.  [solvens,  Lat.] 

1 .  Having  the  power  to  canse  dissolution. 

When  dissolved  in  water,  it  is  not  by  the  eye 
distinguishable  from  the  solvent  body,  ana  appears 
as  fluid.  Boyle. 

2.  Able  to  pay  debts  contracted. 
So'lvible.  adj.  [from  solve.]    Possible  to 

be  cleared  by  reason  or  inquiry. 

Intellective  memory  I  call  an  act  of  the  intel- 
lective faculty,  because  it  is  wrought  by  it,  though 
1  do  not  niquire  how  or  where,  because  it  is  not 
solvible.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

So'lund-goose.  n.  s.  A  fowl.  I  know 
not  whether  solund  or  soland. 

A  soland-goose  is  in  bigness  and  feather  very  like 
a  tame  goose,  but  his  bill  longer,  and  somewhat 
pointed  ;  his  wings  also  much  longer,  being  two 
yards  over.  Grew. 

A  Scot,  when  from  the  gallow-tree  let  loose, 
Drops  into  Styx,  and  turns  a  soland-goose.  Cleavel. 

Solution,  n.  s.  [solution,  Fr.  solutio, 
Lat.] 

1.  Disruption;  breach;  disjunction ;  sepa- 
ration. 

In  all  bodies  there  is  an  appetite  of  union, 
and  evitation  of  solution  »(  continuity. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  Matter  dissolved ;  that  which  contains 
any  thing  dissolved. 

Aretasus,  to  procure  sleep,  recommends  a  solu- 
tion of  opium  in  water  to  foment  the  forehead. 

Arbuthiot. 
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When  salt  of  tartar  per  delicjuium,  poured  into 
the  solution  of  any  metal,  precipitates  the  metal 
and  makes  it  fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  li- 
quor in  the  form  of  mud,  does  not  this  argue 
that  the  acid  particles  are  attracted  more  strongly 
by  the  salt  of  tartar  than  by  the  metal,  and  by  the 
stronger  attraction  go  from  the  metal  to  the  salt 
of  tartar?  _  Newton's  Opticks, 

3.  Resolution  of  a  doubt ;  removal  of  an 
intellectual  difficulty. 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains. 
Which  only  thy  solution  can  resolve. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
They  give  the  reins  to  waiid'ring  thoughts. 
Till,  by  their  own  perplexities  involv'd. 
They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolv'd, 
But  never  find  self-satisfying  solution.  Milton, 

With  hope  and  fear 
The  woman  did  the  new  solution  hear ,  ^ 
The  man  diffides  in  his  own  augury. 
And  doubts.  Dryden. 

This  will  instruct  yovi  to  give  a  plainer  solution 
of  any  difficulties  that  may  attend  the  theme,  and 
refute  objections.  Watts 

So'lutive.  adj.  [from  solvo,  Lat  ]  Laxa- 
tive ;  causing  relaxation. 

Though  it  would  not  be  so  abstersive,  opening, 
and  solulive  as  mead,  yet  it  will  be  more  lenitive 
in  sharp  diseases.  Bacon 

Somato'logy.  n.  s.  [a-Sjtt*  and  ^tys;.]  The 

doctrine  of  bodies. 
Some.    A  termination  of  many  adjec- 
tives, which  denote  quality  or  property 

of  any  thing.    It  is  generally  joined 

with  a  substantive,  as  gamesome,  [saam, 

Dut.] 

SOME.  adj.  [yom,  ynm,  Sax.  sums,  Goth. 
sum,  Germ  som,  Dan.  som,  sommig, 
Dut.] 

1.  More  or  less,  noting  an  indeterminate 
quantity. 

We  landed  some  hundred  men,  where  we  found 
some  fresh  water.  Raleigh. 

2.  M  ore  or  fewer,  noting  an  indeterminate 
number. 

Let  me  leave  some  of  the  folk  that  are  with  me. 

Gen.  xxxiii. 

First  go  with  me,  some  few  of  you,  and  see  the 
place,  and  see  how  it  can  be  made  convenient  for 
you  ;  and  then  send  for  your  sick.  Bacon. 

3.  Certain  persons.  Some  is  often  used 
absolutely  for  some  people  ;  part. 

Some  to  the  shores  do  fly. 
Some  to  the  woods,  or  whither  fearadvis'd  ; 
But  running  from,  all  to  destruction  hye.  Daniel. 
Not  in  the  neighbouring  moon,  as  some  have 
dream'd.  Milton. 
Your  edicts  some  reclaim  from  sins. 
But  most  your  life  and  blest  example  wins.  Dryd. 

4.  Some  is  opposed  to  some,  or  to  others. 
It  may  be  that  the  queen's  treasure,  in  so  great 

occasions  of  disburseraents,i3  not  always  so  ready; 
but  being  paid  as  it  is,  now  some,  and  then  some, 
It  is  no  great  impoverishmfent  to  her  coffers, 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 

5.  It  is  added  to  a  number,  to  shew  that 
the  number  is  uncertain  and  conjec- 
tural. 
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They  have  no  black  men  amongst  them,  except 
some  few  which  dwell  on  the  seacoast.  Heylin. 

He  bore  away  the  prize,  to  the  admiration  of 
some  hundreds.  Addison. 
Your  good-natur'd  gods,  they  say. 
Descend  sonje  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Prior, 

Paint,  patches,  jewels  laid  aside. 
At  night  astronomers  agree. 

The  evening  has  the  day  bely'd 
And  Phyllis  is  some  forty-three.  Prior. 

6.  One ;  any,  not  determining  which. 

The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder'd  skiff. 

Milton. 

So'mebody.  n.  s.  [some  and  bod;^.] 
1.  One;  not  nobody ;  a  person  indiscri 
minate  and  undetermined. 

O  that  Sir  John  were  come,  he  would  make  this 
a  bloody  day  to  somebody.       Shakesp.  Henry  IV 

Jesus  said.  Somebody  hath  touched  me  ;  for  I  per- 
ceive that  virtue  is  gone  out  of  me.    Luke  viii.  46 

If  there  be  a  tacit  league,  it  is  against  somewhat 
or  somebody:  who  should  they  be?  Is  it  against 
wild  beasts  ?  No  ;  it  is  against  such  routs  and 
shoals  of  people  as  have  utterly  degenerated  from 
the  laws  of  nature.  Bacon. 

If  he  had  not  done  it  when  he  Aid, somebody  else 
might  have  done  it  for  him.  Heylin 

We  must  draw  in  somebody,  that  may  stand 
'Twixt  us  and  danger.  Denham's  Sophy 

The  hopes  that  what  he  has  must  come  to  some- 
body, and  that  he  has  no  heirs,  have  that  effect 
that  he  has  every  day  three  or  four  invitations. 

Addison's  Spectator, 

A  person  of  consideration. 
Theudas  rose  up,  boasting  himself  to  be  some 
body.  Acts. 

So'medeal.  adv.  [jfumbeal,  Sax.]  In 
some  degree.  Obsolete. 

Siker  now  I  see  thou  speak'st  of  spite. 
All  for  thou  lackest  somedele  their  delight.  Spenser 

So'mehow.  adv.  [some  and  how.'\  One 
way  or  other  ;  I  know  not  how. 

The  vesicular  cells  may  be  for  receiving  the  ar 
terial  and  nervous  juices,  that,  by  their  action 
upon  one  another,  they  may  be  swelled  somehow, 
so  as  to  shorten  the  length  of  every  fibril.  Cheyne. 

So'mersault.  )  n.  s.  Somerset  is  the  cor- 
So'merset.  5  ruption ;  sommer, 
beam,  and  satdt,  Fr.  a  leap.]  A  leap 
by  which  a  jumper  throws  himself  from 
a  height,  and  turns  himself  over  his 
head. 


Being  encountered  with  a  strong  storm  some 
eight  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Scilly,  I  held  it 
the  office  of  a  commander  to  make  a  ^oxi.Iialeigh. 

At  the  higher  end  of  a  creek  Milbrook  lurketh 
between  two  hills,  a  village  of  some  eighty  houses. 

Carew. 

Old  men's  spirits  visual,  contrary  to  those  of 
purblind  men,  unite  not  but  when  the  object  is  at 
wmc  good  distance.  Bacon. 

Sh  Edward  Poinings,  after  he  had  continued  at 
Sluice  some  good  whne,  returned  uuto  the  king, 
then  before  Boulogne.  Bacon. 

The  number  slain  on  the  rebels  part  were  some 
two  thousand.  Bacon. 


So'mething.  n.  s.  [j-um'Smj,  Sax.] 

1.  A  thing  existing,  though  it  appears  not 

what ;  a  thing  or  matter  indeterminate. 

When  fierce  Bavar 
Did  from  afar  the  British  chief  behold. 
Betwixt  despair  and  rage,  and  hope  and  pain, 
Somertin^  within  his  warring  bosom  roH'd.  Prior. 

The  force  of  the  air  upon  the  pulmonary  artery 
is  but  small,  in  respect  of  that  of  the  heart ;  but 
it  is  still  something.  Arhithnot  on  Aliments. 

You'll  say  the  whole  world  has  something  to  do, 
something  to  talk  of,  something  to  wish  Kir,  and 
something  to  be  employed  about  ;  but  pray  put  all 
these  so/nertings  together,  and  what  is  the  sura  total 
but  Just  nothing  ?  Pope's  Letters. 

Ilere  she  beholds  the  chaos  dark  and  deep. 
Where  nameless  somethings  in  their  causes  sleep. 

Pope. 

2.  More  or  less ;  not  nothing. 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains.  Milton. 

Years  foTlowing  years  steal  something  ev'ry  day. 
At  last  they  steal  us  from  ourselves  away.  Pope. 

Still  from  his  little  he  could  something  spare. 
To  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  clothe  the  bare.  Uarte. 

.  A  thing  wanting  a  fixed  denomination. 

Something  between  a  cottage  and  a  cell  ; 
Yet  virtue  Iiere  could  sleep,  and  peace  could  dwell. 

Harte, 

Part. 
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Something  of  it  arises  from  our  infant  state. 

Wattt. 

5.  Distance  not  great. 

I  will  acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  th' 
time  ;  for 't  must  be  done  to-night,  and  something 
from  the  palace.  Shakesp. 

So'mething.  adv.  In  some  degree. 

The  pain  went  away  upon  it ;  but  he  was  some- 
thing discouraged  by  a  new  pain  falling  some 
days  after  upon  his  elbow  on  the  other  side. 

Temple. 

So'metime.  adv.  [some  and  time.] 

1.  Once ;  formerly. 

What  art  thou  that  usurp'st  this  time  of  night. 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form. 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometime  march  ?  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Good  sometime  queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for 
France.  Shakesp. 

2.  At  one  time  or  other  hereafter. 


So'metimes.  adv.  [soine  and  times."] 

1.  Not  ever  ;  now  and  then  ;  at  one  time 
or  other. 

It  is  good  that  we  sometimes  be  contradicted,  and 
that  we  always  bear  it  well ;  for  perfect  peace  can- 
not be  had  in  this  world.  Taylor. 

2.  At  one  time  :  opposed  to  sometimes,  or 
to  another  time. 

The  body  passive  is  better  wrought  upon  at 
sometimes  than  at  others.  Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 

Sometimes  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  may 
be  glanced  upon  in  these  scripture  descriptions. 

Burnet. 

He  writes  not  always  of  a  piece,  but  sometimes 
mixes  trivial  things  with  those  of  greater  moment  : 
sometimes  also,  though  not  often,  he  runs  riot, 
and  knows  not  when  he  has  said  enough. 

Dryden  s  Fables,  Preface. 
So'mewhat.  n.  s.  [some  and  what.] 
.  Something ;  not  nothing,  though  it  be 
uncertain  what. 

Upon  the  sea  somewhat  methought  did  rise 
Like  bluish  mists.  Dryden's  Indian  Emperor. 

He  tliat  shuts  his  eyes  against  a  smalljiglit,  on 
purpose  to  avoid  the  sight  of  somewhat  that  dis- 
pleases him,  would,  for  the  same  reason,  shut 
them  against  the  sun.  Atterbury. 
.  More  or  less. 

Concerning  every  of  these,  somewhat  Christ  hath 
commanded,  which  must  be  kept  till  the  world's 
end  :  on  the  coiitra-y  side,  in  every  of  them  some- 
what there  may  be  added,  as  the  church  judges  it 
expedient.  Hooker. 

These  salts  have  somewhat  of  a  nitrous  taste, 
but  mixt  with  a  smatch  of  vitriolick.  Grew. 

3.  Part,  greater  or  less. 

Somewhat  of  his  good  sense  will  suffer  in  this 
transfusion,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  his  thoughts 
will  be  lost.  Dryden. 

So'mewhat.  adv.    In  some  degree. 

The  flowre  of  armes,  Lycymnius,  that  somewhat 
aged  grew.  Chapman. 

Holding  of  the  breath  doth  help  somewhat  to 
cease  the  tiiccough.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

He  is  somewhat  arrogant  at  his  first  entrance, 
and  is  too  incjuisitive  through  the  whole  ;  yet 
these  imperfections  hinder  not  our  compassion. 

Dryden. 

So'mewhere,  adv.  [some  and  where.]  In 
one  place  or  other ;  not  nowhere. 

Hopeless  and  forlorn 
They  are  return'd,  and  somewhere  live  obscurely. 

Denham, 

Compressing  two  prisms  hard  together,  that 
their  sides,  which  by  chance  were  a  very  little 
convex,  might  somewhere  touch  one  another,  I 
found  the  place  in  which  they  touched  to  become 
absolutely  transparent,  as  if  they  had  there  been 
one  continued  piece  of  glass.       Newton's  Optickt. 

Does  something  still,  and  somewhere  yet  remain. 
Reward  or  punishment  ?  Prior . 

Of  the  dead  we  must  speak  gently  ;  and  there- 
fore, as  Mr.  Dryden  says  somewhere,  peace  be  to 
its  manes.       "  Pope. 
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So'mewhile.  n.  s.  [some  and  while.] 
Once ;  for  a  time.    Out  of  use. 

Though  under  colour  of  the  shepherds  somewhile, 
There  crept  in  wolves  full  of  fraud  and  guile. 
That  often  devoured  their  own  sheep, 
And  often  the  shepherd  that  did  'em  keep. 

Spenser's  Pastorals. 

Somni'ferous,  adj.  [somnifere,  Fr.  som- 
nifer,  Lat.]  Causing  sleep  ;  procuring 
sleep  ;  soporiferous  ;  dormitive. 

I  wish  for  some  somnifernus  potion,  that  might 
force  me  to  sleep  away  the  intermediate  time,  as  it 
does  with  men  m  sorrow.  Walton's  Angler, 

SoMNiFiCK.  adj.  {som7ius  and  facio, 

Lat]    Causing  sleep. 
So'mnolency.  n.  s.  [somnolentia,  Lat.] 

Sleepiness  ;  inclination  to  sleep. 
SON.   n.  s.  [sunus,  GcSh.  j-una.  Sax. 

sohn,  Gei'm.  son,  Swed.  sone,  Dut.  syn^ 

Sclavonian.] 

1.  A  male  born  of  one  or  begotten  by 
one  ;  correlative  to  father  or  mother. 

She  had  a  son  for  lier  cradle,  ere  she  had  a  hus- 
band for  her  bed.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her  son. 

Gen.  xxi.  10. 

He  compares  the  affection  of  the  Divine  Being 
to  the  indulgence  of  a  wise  father,  who  would 
have  his  sons  exercised  with  labour  and  pain,  that 
they  may  gather  strength.  Addison. 

2.  Descendant,  however  distant ;  as,  the 
sons  of  Adam. 

I  am  the  son  of  the  wise,  tlieson  of  ancient  kings. 

Isaiah  xix. 

3.  Compellation  of  an  old  to  a  young  man, 
or  of  a  confessor  to  his  penitent. 

Be  plain,  good  sort,  and  homely  in  thy  drift ; 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift. 

.  .  Shakesp. 

4.  Native  of  a  country. 

Britain  then 
Sees  arts  her  savage  sons  controul.  lope, 

5.  The  second  person  of  the  Trinity. 
If  thou  be  the  son  of  God,  come  down. 

Mat.  xxvii.  40, 

6.  Product  of  any  thing. 

Our  imperfections  prompt  our  corruption,  and 
loudly  tell  us  we  aresom  of  earth. 

Browii's  Vulgai  Erroiirs. 
Earth's  tall  sons,  the  cedar,  oak,  and  pine. 
Their  parent's  undecayiiig  strength  declare. 

Blackmore. 

7.  In  scripture,  sons  of  pride,  and  sons  of 
light,  denoting  some  quality.  It  is  a 
Hebraism. 

This  new  fav'rite 
Of  heav'n,  this  man  of  clay,  son  of  despite.  Miltrm. 

Son-in-law.  n.  s.  One  married  to  one's 
daughter.  , 

If  virtue  no  benighted  beauty  lack, 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

Shakesp.  Othello. 
A  foreign  s&n-in-law  shall  come  from  far. 
Whose  race  shall  bear  aloft  the  Latian  name. 

Dryden's  Mneid. 

So'nship.  n.  s.  [from  sow.]  Filiation ; 
the  character  of  a  son. 

The  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  makes  afflictions 
not  only  incident  but  necessary  to  Christianity, 
the  badge  and  cognizance  of  sonship. Decay  of  Piety. 
SONATA,  n.  s.  [Ital]    A  tune. 

,  He  whistled  a  Scotch  tune,  and  an  Italian  sonata. 
.  Addison. 
Could  Pedro,  think  you,  make  no  trial 
Of  a  so/iata  on  his  viol, 
Unless  he  had  the  total  gut 
Whence  every  string  at  first  was  cut  ?  Prior. 
SONG.  n.  s.  from  [jrej-ungen.  Sax.] 
I.  Any  thing  modulated  in  the  utterance. 
Noise  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  and  song. 

Milton. 
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He  first  thinks  fit  no  sonnetter  advance 
His  censure  farther  than  the  song  or  dance.  Dryden. 

2.  A  poem  to  be  modulated  by  the  voice ; 
a  ballad. 

Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night. 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight ; 
For  the  which,  with  sotigs  of  woe. 
Round  about  Ids  tomb  they  go  !  Shakesp. 
In  her  days  ev-ery  man  shall  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

3.  A  poem  ;  lay  ;  strain. 

The  bard  that  first  adorn'd  our  native  tongue, 
Tun'd  to  his  British  lyre  this  ancient  song.Dryden. 

There  we  awhile  will  rest ; 
Our  next  ensuing  sojig  to  wondrous  things  addrest. 

Drayton. 

4*  Poetry;  poesy. 

This  subject  for  herolck  song  pleas'd  me.  Milton. 
Names  memorable  long, 
If  there  be  force  in  virtue  or  in  son^.  Pope. 

5.  Notes  of  birds. 

The  lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 
Saluted  in  her  sorjg  the  morning  grey.  Dryden. 

6.  Old  song-.    A  trifle. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  thus  put  off  with  an  old 
song.  More. 

A  hopeful  youth,  newly  advanced  to  great  ho- 
nour, was  foiled  by  a  cobler  to  renounce  all  for  an 
old  so/ig.  Addison. 

So'ngish.  adj.  [from  song.]  Containing 
songs;  consisting  of  songs.  A  low  word. 

The  songish  part  must  abound  in  the  softness  and 
variety  of  numbers,  its  intention  being  to  please 
the  hearing.  Dryden. 

So'ngster.  n.  s.  [from  song.]  A  singer. 
Used  of  human  singers,  it  is  a  word  of 
shght  contempt. 

The  pretty  songsters  of  the  spring,  with  their 
various  notes,  did  seem  to  welcome  him  as  he 
passed.  Howel. 

Some  songsters  can  no  more  sing  in  any  chamber 
but  their  own,  than  some  clerks  read  in  any  book 
but  their  own.  L' Estrange. 

Either  songtter  holding  out  their  throats, 
And  folding  up  their  wings,  renew'd  their  notes. 

Drydeti. 

So'ngstress.  n.  s,  [from  song.]  A  fe- 
male singer. 

Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night 
The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay. 

Thomson's  Summer, 

SO'NNET.  n.  s.  [sonnet,  Fr,  sonnetto, 
Ital.] 

1.  A  short  poem  consisting  of  fourteen 
lines,  of  which  the  rhymes  are  adjusted 
by  a  particular  rule.  It  is  not  very  suit- 
able to  the  English  language ;  and  has 
not  been  used  by  any  man  of  eminence 
since  Milton,  of  whose  sonnets  this  is  a 
specimen. 

A  book  was  writ  of  late  call'd  Tetrachordon, 
And  woven  close,  both  matter,  form,  and  stile  ; 
The  subject  new  :  it  walk'd  the  town  a-while, 

Nunib'ring  good  intellects,  now  seldom  por'd  on; 

Cries  the  stall-reader,  Bless  us,  what  a  word  on 
A  title-page  is  this !  and  some  in  file 
Stand  spelling  false,  while  one  might  walk  to  Mile- 

End-green.  Why  is  it  harder,  sirs,  than  Gordon, 

Colkitto,  or  Macdonnel,  or  Galasp  ? 

Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths  grow 
sleek, 

That  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp  ; 

Thy  age,  like  ours,  soul  of  Sir  John  Cheek, 
Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp. 

When  thou  taught'st  Cambridge  and  king  Ed- 
ward Greek.  Milton. 

2.  A  small  poem. 

Let  us  into  the  city  presently,  . 
To  sort  some  gentlemen  well  skili'd  in  musick  ; 
1  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn.  Shakesp. 
Sonnette'er.  n.  s.  [sonnetier,  Fr.  from 
sonnet.]    A  small  poet,  in  contempt. 
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Assist  me,  some  exteraporal  god  of  rliime  ;  for 
I  am  sure  1  shall  turn  sonnetteer. 

Shakesp.  Love's  Labour  Lost. 
There  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as  of  poe- 
try :  your  makers  of  parterres  and  flower-gardens 
are  epigrammatists  and  sonnetteers  in  this  art. 

Spectator. 

What  woful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be, 
In  some  starv'd  hackney  sonnetteer  or  me  ! 
But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happ^'  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens!  how  the  style  refines! 

Pope. 

So'n  I  FERGUS,  adj.  [sonus  and  fero,  Lat.] 
Giving  or  bringing  sound. 

This  will  appear,  let  the  subject  matter  of 
sounds  be  what  it  will ;  either  the  atmosphere,  ot 
the  etherial  part  thereof,  or  soniferous  particles  of 
bodies.  Derham, 

Sonori'fick.  adj.  [sonorus  and  facio. 
Lat.]    Producing  sound. 

If  he  should  ask  me  why  a  clock  strikes,  and 
points  to  the  hour  ;  and  I  should  say,  it  is  by  an 
indicating  form  and  sonorijick  quality,  this  would 
be  unsatisfactory.  Watts's  Logick. 

SONO  ROUS,  adj.  [sonore,  Fr.  sonorus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Loud  sounding  ;  giving  loud  or  shrill 
sound.  Bodies  are  distinguished  as  so- 
norous or  unsonorous. 

All  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  soiinds  ; 
At  which  the  universal  host  up  sent 
A  shout  that  tore  hell's  concave. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  High  sounding  ;  magnificent  of  sound. 
The  Italian  opera,  amidst  all  the  meanness  and 

familiarity  of  the  thoughts,  has  something  beauti- 
ful and  sonorous  in  the  expression.  Addison  on  Italy, 
The  vowels  are  sonorotis.  Dryden, 

Sono'rously.  adv.  [from sonoroMS.]  With 
high  sound;  with  magnificence  of  sound. 
Sono'rousness.  n.  s.  [from  so7iorous.] 

1.  The  quality  of  giving  sound. 
Enquiring  of  a  maker  of  viols  and  lutes  of  what 

age  he  thought  lutes  ought  to  be,  to  attain  their 
full  and  best  seasoning  for  sonorousness,  he  replied. 
That  in  some  twenty  years  would  be  requisite,  and 
in  others  forty.  Boyle. 

2.  Magnificence  of  sound. 

SOON.  adv.  [suns,  Goth.jrona,  Sax.  saen, 
Dut.] 

1.  Before  long  time  be  past;  shortly  after 
any  time  assigned  or  supposed. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  their  evil  plight. 
Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obey'd. 

Milton. 

You  must  obey  me,  soon  or  late ; 
Why  should  you  vainly  struggle  with  your  fate  ? 

Dryden. 

2.  Early;  before  any  time  supposed:  op- 
posed to  late. 

0  boy  !  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon. 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late. 

Sliakesp.  Henry  VI. 
Do  this,  that  I  may  be  restored  to  you  the  sooner. 

Heb.  xiii. 

How  is  it  that  you  are  come  so  soon  to-day  ? 

Ex.  ii.  18. 

The  earlier  stayeth  for  the  later,  and  not  that  the 
later  cometh  sooner.         Bacon's  Natural  History. 

3.  Readily;  willingly. 

1  would  assoo»i  see  a  river  winding  through  woods 
and  meadows,  as  when  it  is  tossed  up  in  so  many 
whimsical  figures  at  Versailles. j4(idiso)i's  Guardian. 

4.  It  has  in  S'/rfwey  the  signification  of  an 
adjective,  whether  licentiously  or  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  his  time. 

He  hath  preserved  Argalus  alive,  under  pre- 
tence of  having  him  publicklv  executed  after  these 
wars,  of  which  they  hopeforasoonandprosperous 
issue.  Sidney. 

5.  Soon  as.  Immediately ;  at  the  very  time. 
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As  soon  as  he  came  nigh  unto  the  camp,  he  saw 
the  calf  and  the.  dance.  Ex.  xxxii.  19. 

Nor  was  his  virtue  poisoii'd,  soon  as  born, 
Witl\  the  too  early  thoughts  of  being  king.  Dryd. 

Feasts,  and  business,  and  pleasures,  and  ejijoj- 
raents,  seem  great  things  to  us,  whilst  we  tliink  of 
nothing  else  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  add  death  to  them, 
they  all  sink  into  an  equal  littleness.  Law. 
So'oNLY.  adv.  [from  soon.]  Quickly ; 
speedily.  This  word  I  remember  in  no 
other  place ;  but  if  soon  he,  as  it  seems 
once  to  have  been,  an  adjective,  soonly  is 
proper. 

A  mason  meets  with  a  stone  that  wants  no  cut- 
ting, and,  soonly  approving  of  it,  places  it  in  his 
work.  More. 

So'opBERRY.  n.  s.  [sapindus,  Lat.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

SOOT.  n.  s.  [fot,  Sax.  soet,  Island,  soet 
Dut.]  Condensed  or  embodied  smoke. 

Soot,  though  thin  spread  in  a  field,  is  a  very  good 
compost.  Bacon. 

If  the  fire  be  not  kept  within  the  tunnel  of  the 
chimney,  and  some  appointed  to  sweep  down  the 
soot,  the  house  will  be  in  danger  of  burning.  Howel. 

Oft  they  assay 'd, 
Hunger  and  thirst  constraining  ;  drugg'd  as  oft 
With  hatefullest  disrelish,  writh'd  their  jaws. 
With  soot  and  cinders  fill'd.      Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Our  household  gods,thatdroop  upon  our  hearths, 
Each  from  his  venerable  face  shall  brush 
The  Macedonian  soot,  and  shine  again. 

Dryden's  Clenmene  s. 

So'oTED.  adj.  [from  soot.]  Smeared, 
manured,  or  covered  with  soot. 

The  land  was  sooted  before.  Mortimer. 
So'oTERKiN.  n.  s.    A  kind  of  false  birth 
fabled  to  be  produced  by  the  Dutch 
women  from  sitting  over  their  stoves. 

When  Jove  was,  from  his  teeming  head. 
Of  wit's  fair  goddess  brought  to  bed, 
,  There  follow'd  at  his  lying-in, 
For  after-birth  a  sooterkin.  Swift. 

Sooth,  n.  s.  [ycrS,  Sax.]  Truth ;  reality. 
Obsolete. 

Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me  in  sooth. 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for. 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors. 
Until  the  eldest  sister  first  be  wed.  Shakesp. 
He  looks  like  sooth:  he  says  he  loves  my  daugh- 
ter; 

I  think  so  too ;  for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he  '11  stand  and  read 
My  daughter's  eyes.         Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

If  I  have  any  skill  in  soothsaying,  as  in  soo(/i  I 
have  none,  it  doth  prognosticate  that  1  shall 
change  caps.  Camden's  Remains. 

The  very  .tooth  of  it  is,  that  an  ill  habit  has  the 
force  of  an  in  fate.  _  L' Estrange. 

I  did  not  mean  to  chide  you  ; 

For  sooth  to  say,  I  hold  it  noble  in  you 

To  cherish  the  distress'd.  Rowe. 

Sooth,  adj.  [yo'S,  Sax.]  Pleasing ;  de- 
lightful. 

Some  other  means  I  have, 
Which  once  of  Melibffius  old  I  learn'd. 
The  soothest  shepherd  that  e'er  pip'd  on  plains. 

Milton. 

Sooth,  n.  s.  Sweetness  ;  kindness.  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  here. 

That  e'er  this  tongue  of  mine. 
That  laid  tlie  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  yond  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 
With  words  of  sooth!  Shakesp.  Richard  II. 

To  SOOTH.  V.  a.  [sej-o^ian,  Sax.] 
1.  To  flatter;  to  please  with  blandish- 
ments. 

In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition.  Shah. 

Can  I  sooth  tyranny  ? 
Seem  pleas'd  to  see  my  royal  master  raurder'd. 
His  crown  usurp'd,  a  distaff  in  the  throne  ?  Dryd. 
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"By  his  fair  daughter  is  the  chief  confin'd. 
Who  sooths  to  dear  delight  his  anxious  mind  ; 
Successless  all  her  soft  caresses  prove, 
To  banish  from  his  breast  his  country's  love. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 
Thinks  he  that  Memnon,  soldier  as  he  is, 
Thoughtless  and  dull,  will  listen  to  his  soothing  ? 

Rnwe. 

I've  tried  the  force  of  every  reason  on  him. 
Sooth' d  and  caress'd,  been  angry,  sooth'd  again  ; 
Laid  safety,  life,  and  interest  in  his  sight ; 
But  all  are  vain,  he  scorns  them  all  for  Cato. 

Addiso7is  Cato. 

2.  To  calm ;  to  soften  ;  to  mollify. 

The  beldame 
Sooths  her  with  blandishments,  and  frights  with 
threats.  Dryden. 

3.  To  gratify  ;  to  please. 

Thiscalm'd  his  cares;  sooJ't'd  with  his  future  fame 
And  pleas'd  to  hear  his  propagated  name.Drj/den. 
So'oTHER.  n.  s.  [from  sooth.]    A  flat- 
terer; one  who  gains  by  blandishments. 

1  cannot  flatter :  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  soothers.  Shakesp.  Hen.  IV. 

To  Soo'thsay.  v.  n.  [sooth  and  say.]  To 
predict ;  to  foretel. 

A  damsel,  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination, 
met  us,  which  brought  her  masters  much  gain  by 
soothsaying.  Acts,  ivi. 

Soo'thsayer.  n.  s.  [from  soothsay.]  A 
foreteller;  a  predicter;  a  prognostica- 
tor. 

Scaice  was  Musidorus  made  partaker  of  this  oft 
blinding  light,  when  there  were  found  numbers  of 
soothsayers,  who  affirmed  strange  and  incredible 
things  should  be  performed  by  that  child.  Sidney. 

A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Shakesp. 

He  veas  animated  to  expect  Vne  papacy  by  the 
prediction  of  a  soothsayer,  that  one  should  succeed 
Pope  Leo,  whose  name  should  be  Adrian,  an  aged 
man  of  mean  birth,  and  of  great  learning  and  wis- 
dom. Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

Soo'tiness.   n.  s.   [from  sooty.']  The 

quality  of  being  sooty ;  fuliginousness. 
Soo'ty.  adj.  [from  soot.]  ^ 

1.  Breeding  soot. 

By  fire  of  sooty  coal  the  alchyraist  turns 
Metals  to  gold.  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  soot ;  fuliginous. 

There  may  be  some  chymical  way  so  to  defe- 
cate this  oil,  that  it  shall  not  spend  into  a  sooty 
matter.  Wilkins. 

3.  Black;  dark;  dusky. 

All  the  grisly  legions  that  troop 
Under  the  sonty  flag  of  Acheron  ; 
Harpies  and  Hydras,  and  all  monstrous  forms. 

Milton. 

Swift  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  gnome. 
And  in  a  vapour  reach'd  the  gloomy  dome.  Pope. 

To  Soo'ty.  v.  a.  [jtrom  soot.]  To  make 
black  with  soot. 

Tiien  (for  his  own  weeds)  shirt  and  coat  all  rent, 
Tann'd  and  all  sootied  with  noisome  smoke 
She  put  him  on  ;  and  over  all  a  cloke.  Chapman. 

Sop.  n.  s.  [j-op.  Sax.  sopa,  Span,  soppe, 
Dut.] 

1.  Any  thing  steeped  in  liquor,  commonly 

to  be  eaten. 

The  hounded  waters 
Would  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores, 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe.  Shakesp. 

Draw,  you  rogue !  for  though  it  be  night,  yet 
the  moon  shines  :  I'll  make  a  sop  o'  th'  moonshine 
of  you.  .  Shakesp. 

.5ops  in  wine,  quantity  for  quantity',  inebriate 
more  than  wine  of  itself.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  Any  thing  given  to  pacify,  from  the 
sop  given  to  Cerberus. 

The  prudent  Sibyl  had  before  prepar'd 
A  sop,  in  honey  steep'd,  to  charm  the  guard  ; 
Which,  mix'd  with  powerful  drugs,  she  cast  before 
His  greedy  grinning  jaws,  just  op'd  to  loar. Dryd. 

Ill  nature  is  not  cured  with  a  sop ;  quarrelsome 
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men,  as  well  as  quarrelsome  curs,  are  worse  for 
fair  usage.  L'Esirange. 
To  Cerberus  they  give  a  jop. 
His  tripple  barking  mouth  to  stop.  Swift, 
To  Sop.  v.  a.    To  steep  in  liquor 
Sope.  n.s.  [See  Soap.] 
Soph.  n.  s.  [from  sophisfa,  Lat.]  A  young 
man  who  has  been  two  years  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

Three  Cambridge  sophs  and  three  pert  templars 
came. 

The  same  their  talents,  and  their  tastes  the  same  ; 
Each  prompt  to  que  ry,  answer,  and  debate. 
And  srait  with  love  of  poesy  and  prate.Pope'sDun. 

SopHi.  n.  s.  [Persian.]  The  emperor 
of  Persia. 

By  this  scimitar 
That  slew  the  sophi  and  a  Persian  prince.  Shakesp. 
A  fig  for  the  sultan  and  sophi.  Congreve. 

So'PHiSM.  n.  s.  [sopkisma,  Lat.]  A  fal- 
lacious argument ;  an  unsound  subtilty ; 
a  fallacy. 

When  a  false  argument  puts  on  the  appearance 
of  a  true  one,  then  it  is  properly  called  a  sophism 
or  fallacy.  Watts. 

I,  who  as  yet  was  never  known  to  sliow 
False  pity  or  premeditated  woe. 
Will  graciously  explain  great  nature's  laws. 
And  hear  thy  sophisms  in  so  plain  a  cause.  Harte. 
So'PHiST.  n.  s.  [sophista,  Lat.]    A  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy. 

The  court  of  CrcEsus  is  said  to  have  been  much 
resorted  to  by  the  sophists  of  Greece,  in  the  happy 
beginning  of  his  reign.  Temple, 

So'phister.  n.  s.  [sophiste,  Fr.  sophista, 
Lat.] 

1.  A  disputant  fallaciously  subtle ;  an  art- 
ful but  insidious  logician. 

A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister.  Shak.  H.  VI. 

If  a  heathen  pliilusopher  brings  arguments  from 
reason,  which  none  of  our  atheistical  sophisters  can 
confute,  fur  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  I  hope 
they  will  so  weigh  the  consequences,  as  neither  to 
talk  nor  live  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing.  Denh. 

Not  all  the  subtle  objections  of  sophisters  and 
rabbles,  against  tlie  gospel,  so  much  prejudiced 
the  reception  of  it,  as  the  reproach  of  those  crimes 
with  which  they  aspersed  the  assemblies  of  chris- 
tians. Rogers. 

2.  A  professor  of  philosophy ;  a  soplust. 
This  sense  is  antiquated. 

Alcidimus  the  sophister  hath  arguments  to  prove, 
that  voluntary  and  extemporal  far  excelleth  pre- 
meditated speech.  Hocker. 

SoPHi'sTiCAL.  adj.  [sophistique,  Fr.  from 
sophist.]  Fallaciously  subtle ;  logically 
deceitful. 

Neither  know  I  whether  I  should  prefer  for 

madness,  and  sophistical  cozenage,  that  the  same 
body  of  Christ  sliould  be  in  a  thousand  places  at 
once  of  this  sublunary  world.  Hall. 

When  the  state  of  the  controversy  is  well  under- 
stood, the  difficulty  will  not  he  great  in  giving 
answers  to  all  his  sophistical  cavils.  Stilling  fleet. 

That  may  seem  a  demonstration  for  the  present, 
which  to  posterity  will  appear  a  mere  sophistical 
knot.  More. 

Sophi'stically.  adv.  [from  sophistical.] 
With  fallacious  subtility. 
Bollingbroke  argues  most  sophislically.  Swift, 

To  Sophi  sticate,  v.  a.  [sophistiquer, 
Fr.  from  sophist.]  To  adulterate ;  to 
corrupt  with  something  spurious. 

If  the  passions  of  the  mind  be  strong,  they  easily 
so/)/i!!t!Cufetheunderstanding  ;  they  make  it  apt  to 
believe  upon  every  slender  warrant,  and  to  ima- 
gine infallible  truth  where  scarce  any  probable 
shew  appeareth.  Hix>ker. 

Here's  three  of  us  are  sophisticated.  Shakesp. 

Divers  experiments  succeeded  not,  because  they 
were  at  one  time  tried  with  genuine  materials, 
and  at  another  time  with  sophisticated  ones.  Boyle, 
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The  only  persons  amongst  the  heathens,  who 
sophisticated  nature  and  philosopliy,  were  the 
Stoicks ;  wlio  affirmed  a  fatal,  unchangeable,  con- 
catenation of  causes,  reaching  even  to  the  elicite 
acts  of  man's  wiii.  South's  Sermons. 

Yet  tlie  rich  cullies  may  their  boasting  spare  ; 
They  purchase  but  sopliisiicated  ware; 
'Tis  prodigality  that  nuys  deceit. 
Where  both  the  giver  and  the  taker  cheat.  Dryd. 

The  eye  hath  its  coats  and  humours  transparent 
and  colourless,  lest  it  should  tinge  and  sophisticate 
the  light  that  it  lets  in  by  a  natural  jaundice. 

Beyitley. 

SoPHi'sTiCATE.  part.  adj.  [from  the 
verb.]    Adulterate ;  not  genuine. 

Wine  sparkles  brighter  far  .than  she, 
'Tis  pure  and  right,  without  deceit. 
And  that  no  woman  e'er  will  be  ; 
No,  they  are  all  sophisticate.       _  Cowley. 
Since  then  a  great  part  of  our  scientifical  treasure 
is  most  likely  to  be  adulterate,  though  all  bears  the 
image  and  superscription  of  truth  ;  the  only  way 
to  know  what  is  sophisticate  and  what  is  not  so,  is 
to  bring  all  to  the  examen  of  the  touchstone. G/an. 

So  truth,  when  only  one  supplied  the  state. 
Grew  scarce  and  dear,  and  yet  sophisticate. Dryden. 

Sophistica'tion.  n.  s.  [sophistication, 
Fr.  from  sophisticate.}  Adulteration; 
not  genuineness. 

Sophistication  is  the  act  of  counterfeiting  or 
adulterating  any  thing  with  what  is  not  so  good, 
for  the  sake  of  unlawful  gain.  Quinoj. 

The  drugs  and  simjiles  sold  in  shops  generally 
are  adulterated  by  the  fraudulent  avarice  of  the 
sellers,  especially  if  the  preciousness  may  make 
their  sophistication  very  beneficial.  Boyle. 

Besides  easy  submission  to  sophistications  of 
sense,  we  have  inability  to  prevent  the  miscarriages 
of  our  junior  reasons.  Glanvule. 
Sophistica'tor.  n.  s.  [from  sophisticate.] 
Adulterator ;  one  that  makes  things  not 
genuine. 

So'PHisTRY.  n.s.  [from  sophist."] 

1.  Fallacious  ratiocination. 

His  sophistry  prevailed  ;  his  father  believed.  Sid. 

These  men  have  obscured  and  confounded  the 
natures  of  things  by  their  false  principles  and 
wretched  sophistry;  though  an  act  be  never  so  sin- 
ful, they  will  strip  it  of  its  guilt.  South. 

2.  Logical  exercise. 

The  more  youthful  exercises  of  sophistry,  themes 
and  declamations.  Felton. 

To  So'poRATE.  V.  n.  [soporo,  Lat.]  To 
lay  asleep.  Diet. 

Sopori'ferous.  adj.  [sopor  and /ero.] 
Productive  of  sleep ;  causing  sleep ;  nar- 
cotick ;  opiate ;  dormitive ;  somniferous ; 
anodyne;  sleepy. 

'  The  particular  ingredients  of  those  magical 
ointments  are  opiate  and  soporiferous ;  for  anointing 
of  the  forehead,  ntck,  feet,  and  back-bone,  pro- 
cures dead  sleeps.  Bacon. 

While  the  whole  operation  was  performing,  I 
lay  in  a  profound  sleep,  by  the  force  of  that  sopo- 
ryerous  medicine  infused  into  my  liquor.  Swift. 

Sopori'ferousness.  n.s.  [from  50/70- 
riferous.}    The  quality  of  causing  sleep. 

Sopori'fick.  adj.  [sopor  and  facio.] 
Causing  sleep ;  opiate ;  narcotick. 

The  colour  and  taste  of  opium  are,  as  well  as 
its  soparifick  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere  powers  de- 
pending on  its  primary  qualities.  Locke. 

So'pPER.  w.  s.   [from  sop.}     One  that 

steeps  any  thing  in  liquor. 
Sorb.  n.  s.  [sorbum,  Lat.]    The  berry 

of  the  sorb  or  service-tree. 
So'rbile.  adj.  [from  sorbeo,  Lat.]  That 

may  be  drunk  or  sipped. 
Sorbi'tion.  n.  s.  [so7-bitio,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  drinking  or  sipping. 


So'rcerer.  w.  s.  [sorcier,  Fr.  sorttarius, 
low  Lat.]  A  conjurer ;  an  enchanter  ;  a 
magician. 

They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage. 
As  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye. 
Drug-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind. 
Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body. 
And  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin.  Shakesp. 

The  weakness  of  the  power  of  witches  upon 
kings  and  magistrates  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
weakness  of  imagination ;  for  it  is  hard  for  a  witch 
or  a  sorcerer  to  put  on  a  belief  that  they  can  hurt 
such.  Bacon's  Natural  History, 

He  saw  a  sable  sorcerer  arise. 
All  sudden  gorgons  hiss,  and  dragons  glare, 
And  ten  horn'd  fiends.  Pope. 

The  Egyptian  sorcerers  contended  with  Moses ; 
but  the  wonders  which  Moses  wrought  did  so  far 
transcend  the  power  of  magicians,  as  made  them 
confess  it  was  the  finger  of  God.     JVatts's  Logick. 

So'rceress.  n.s.  [female  of  sorcerer.] 
A  female  magician  ;  an  enchantress. 
Bring  forth  thatsorceress  condemn'd  to  hum.Shak. 
Divers  witches  and  sorceresses  have  fed  upon 
man's  flesh,  to  aid  their  imagination  with  high 
and  foul  vapours.  Bacon, 

The  snaky  sorceress  that  sat. 
Just  by  hell-gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 
Ris'n',  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush'd  between. 

Milton. 

How  cunningly  the  sorceress  displays 
Her  own  transgressions,  to  upbraid  me  mine  \Milt. 

So'rcerous.  adj.  Containing  enchant- 
ments.   A  word  not  used. 

Th'  art  ent'ring  Circe's  house. 
Where  by  her  med'cines,  black  and  sorcerous. 
Thy  souldiers  all  are  shut  in  well-arra'd  sties. 
And  turn'd  to  swine.  Chapman, 

Sorcery,  n.s.  Magick ;  enchantment ; 
conjuration ;  witchcraft ;  charms. 

This  witch  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible. 
Was  banish'd.  Shakesp. 

Adders  wisdom  I  have  learn'd. 
To  fence  ray  ears  against  thy  sorceries.  Miltoii. 

Actason  has  long  tracts  of  rich  soil  ;  but  had  the 
misfortune  in  his  youth  to  fall  under  the  power  of 
sorcery.  Tatler. 

SoRD.  n.  s,  [corrupted  from  sward.} 
Turf;  grassy  ground. 

This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lafs  that  ever  ran 
on  the  green  sord.  Shakesp.  Winta''s  Tale. 

Ai]  altar  of  grassy  sord.  Milton. 

SO'RD  E.S.  n,  s.  [Lat.]  Foulness  ;  dregs. 

The  sea  washes  off  the  soil  and  sordes  wherein 
mineral  mosses  were  involved  and  concealed,  and 
thereby  renders  them  more  conspicuous.  Woodw. 

So'rdet.  \  ^^.  s.  [sourdine,  Fr.  sordino, 
So  rdine.  J     Ital.]    A  small  pipe  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet,  to  make  it 
sound  lower  or  shriller.  Hailet/. 
So'rdid,  adj.  [sordidus.La.t.'j 

1.  Foul ;  gross  ;  filthy ;  dirty. 

There  Charon  stands, 
A  sordid  god  ;  down  from  iiis  hoary  chin 
A  length  of  beard  descends,  uncomb'd,  unclean. 

Dryden. 

2.  [Sordide,  Fr.]  Intellectually  dirty ; 
mean  ;  vile ;  base. 

Thou  canst  not  those  exceptions  make. 
Which  vulgar  sordid  mortals  take.  Cowley. 
It  is  strange,  since  the  priest's  office  heretofore 
.  was  always  splendid,  that  it  is  now  looked  upon 
as  a  piece  of  religion,  to  make  it  low  and  sordid. 

South's  Sermons. 

3.  [Sordide,  Fr.]    Covetous  ;  niggardly. 

He  may  be  old. 
And  yet  not  sorditi,  who  refuses  gold.  Denham. 

If  one  should  cease  to  be  generous  and  charita- 
blci,  because  another  is  smdid  and  ungrateful,  it 
would  be  much  in  the  power  of  vice  to  extinguish 
christian  virtues.  L'Estrange. 


So'rdidly.  fl<?D.  [from sordid.]  Meanly; 

poorly ;  covetously. 
So'rdidness.  M.*.  [from  sordid.] 

1.  Meanness ;  baseness. 

I  omit  the  madnesses  of  Caligula's  delights,  and 
the  execrable  sordidness  of  those  of  Tiberius.  Cowley, 

2.  Nastiness ;  not  neatness. 

Providence  deters  people  from  sluttishness  and 
sordidness,  and  provokes  them  to  cleanliness.  Ray, 

Sore.  n,s.  [ya]\,  Sax.  saur,  Dan.]  A 
place  tender  and  painful ;  a  place  exco- 
riated ;  an  ulcer.  It  is  not  used  of  a 
wound,  but  of  a  breach  of  continuity, 
either  long  continued,  or  from  internal 
cause :  to  be  a  sore,  there  must  be  an  ex- 
coriation ;  a  tumom*  or  bruise  is  not  called 
a  sore  before  some  disruption  happen. 

Let  us  hence  provide  , 

A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Receipts  abound  ;  but  searching  all  thy  store. 
The  best  is  still  at  hand,  to  lance  the  sore. 
And  cut  the  head  ;  for,  till  the  core  be  found. 
The  secret  vice  is  fed  and  gathers  ground. Dryden. 

By  these  all  fest'ring  sores  her  councils  heal. 
Which  time  or  has  disclos'd  or  shall  reveal.  Dryd. 

Lice  and  flies,  which  have  a  most  wonderful 
instinct  to  find  out  convenient  places  for  the 
hatching  and  nourishment  of  their  young,  lay 
their  eggs  upon  sores.  Bentley. 
Sore.  adj.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  Tender  to  the  touch.  It  has  sometimes 
of  before  the  casual  noun. 

We  can  ne'er  he  sure, 
Whether  we  pain  or  not  endure ; 
And  just  so  far  are  sore  and  griev'd, 
As  by  the  fancy  is  believ'd.  Hudibrai, 
While  sore  o/'battle,  while  our  wounds  are  green, 
Why  should  we  tempt  the  doubtful  die  again? 

Dryden. 

It  was  a  right  answer  of  the  physician  to  his 
patient,  that  had  sore  eyes :  If  you  have  more 
pleasure  in  the  taste  of  wine  than  in  the  use  of 
your  sight,  wine  is  good;  but  if  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  be  greater  to  you  than  that  of  drinking, 
wine  IS  naught.  Locke. 

2.  Tender  in  the  mind ;  easily  vexed. 

Malice  and  hatred  are  very  fretting  and  vexati- 
ous, and  apt  to  make  our  minds  sore  and  uneasy; 
but  he  that  can  moderate  these  aft'ections  will  find 
ease  in  his  mind.  Tillotson. 

Laugh  at  your  friends;  and,  if  your  friends  are  sore 
So  much  the  better,  you  may  laugh  the  more.  Pope. 

3.  Violent  with  pain ;  affiictively  vehe- 
ment.   See  Sore,  adverb. 

Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well, 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I 've  seen 
Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange ;  but  this  sore 
night 

Hath  trifled  former  knowings.  Shakesp. 

I  will  persevere  in  my  course  of  loyalty,  though 
the  conflict  be  sore  between  that  and  my  blood. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
My  loins  are  filled  with  a  sore  disease ;  and  there 
is  no  whole  part  in  my  body.       Common  Prayer. 

Sore  hath  been  their  fight. 
As  likeliest  was,  when  two  such  foes  met  arra'd. 

Milton, 

Gentle  lady,  may  thy  grave 
Peace  and  quiet  ever  have  ; 
After  this  day's  travel  sore. 
Sweet  rest  seize  thee  evermore.  Milton, 
They  are  determined  to  live  up  to  the  holy  rule, 
though  sore  evils  and  great  temporal  inconveni- 
encies  should  attend  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

Atterbury, 

4.  Criminal.    Out  of  use. 

To  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer  than  to  lye  for  need  ;  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars.  Shakesp,  Cymbeline. 
Sore,  n,  s.  [from  saur,  Fr.] 

The  buck  is  called  the  first  year  a  fawn ;  the 
second,  a  pricket ;  the  third,  a  sorel ;  and  the 
fourth  year,  a  sore,  Shakap. 
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Sore.  adv.  [This  the  etymologists  derive 
from  seer,  Dut.  but  seer  means  only  an 
intenseness  of  any  thing ;  sore  almost 
always  includes  pain.]  With  painful 
or  dangerous  vehemence ;  in  a  very  pain- 
ful degree ;  with  afflictive  violence  or 
pertinacity.    It  is  now  little  used. 

Thine  arrows  stick  fast  in  me,  and  tliv  hand 
presseth  me  sore.  Common  Prayer. 

The  knight  then  lightly  leaping  to  the  prej, 
With  mortal  steel  him  smote  again  so  sore, 
That  headless  his  unwieldy  body  lay.      Fairy  Q. 

He  this  and  that,  and  each  man's  blow 
Doth  eye,  defend,  and  shift,  being  laid  losore.Ban. 

Though  iron  hew  and  mangle  sore. 
Would  wounds  and  bruises  honour  mote.Hu(iihras. 

Distrust  shook  sore  their  minds.  Milton. 

So  that,  if  Palamon  were  wounded  sore, 
Arcite  was  hurt  as  much.   Dryden's Knight's  Tale. 

Sore  sigh'd  the  knight,  who  this  long  sermon 
heard : 

4.t  length,  considering  all,  his  heart  he  chear'd. Dry. 

How,  Didus,  shall  a  Roman,  sore  repuls'd, 
Greet  your  arrival  to  this  distant  isle  ? 
How  bid  you  welcome  to  these  shatter'd  legions  ? 

A.  Philips. 

So'rehon.I  w.  «.    [Irish  and  Scott]  A 

30RN.  J  kind  of  arbitrary  exaction 
or  servile  tenure,  formerly  in  Scotland, 
as  likewise  in  Ireland.  Whenever  a 
chieftain  had  a  mind  to  revel,  he  came 
down  among  the  tenants  with  his  fol- 
lowers, by  way  of  contempt  called  in  the 
lowlands  giliwitfitts,  and  lived  on  free 
quarters ;  so  that  ever  since,  when  a 
person  obtrudes  himself  upon  another, 
stays  at  his  house,  and  hangs  upon  him 
for  bed  and  board,  he  is  said  to  sorn,  or 
be  a  sorner.  Macbean. 

They  exact  upon  them  all  kind  of  services  ;  yea, 
and  the  very  wild  exactions,  coignie,  livery,  and 
sorehon:  by  which  they  poll  and  utterly  undo  the 
poor  tenants  and  freeholders  under  them. 

Spenser's  Ireland. 

3o'rel.  n.  s.  [diminutive  of  sore.] 

The  buck  is  called  the  first  year  a  fawn;  the  se- 
cond, a  pricket ;  the  third,  a  sorei.  Shakesp. 

so'rely.  adv.  [from  sore.] 

1.  With  a  great  degree  of  pain  or  distress. 
Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still ;  all  the  per- 
fumes of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand. 
Oh !  oh  !  oh ! — What  a  sigh  is  there !  the  heart  is 
sorely  overcharged.  Shakesp. 

Of  the  warrior  train. 
Though  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  vpere 
slain.  Dryden. 

2.  With  vehemence  dangerous  or  afflictive, 

I  have  done  ill. 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely, 
That  I  will  enjoy  no  more.  Shakesp. 
Bo'reness.  m.  s.  [from  sore.]  Tendei-- 
ness  of  a  hurt. 

He  that,  whilst  the  soreness  of  his  late  pangs  of 
conscience  remains,  finds  himself  a  little  indis- 
osedforsin,  presently  concludes  repentance  hath 
ad  its  perfect  work.  Decay  of  Piety. 

My  foot  began  to  swell,  and  the  pain  asswaged, 
though  it  left  such  a  soreness,  that  I  could  hardly 
suffer  the  clothes  of  my  bed.  Temple. 
Sori'tes.  n.  s.  [<rwp£iT»j?.]  Properly  an 
heap.  An  argument  where  one  propo- 
sition is  accumulated  on  another. 

Chrysippus  the  Stoick  invented  a  kind  of  argu- 
ment, consisting  of  more  than  three  propositions, 
which  is  called  smtes,  or  a  heap.  Dryden. 

Sffrites  is  when  several  middle  terras  are  cho- 
sen to  connect  one  another  successively  in  several 
propositions,  till  the  last  proposition  coimects  its 
predicate  with  the  first  subject.  Thus,  All  men 
of  revenge  have  their  souls  often  uneasy  ;  uneasy 
souls  are  a  plague  to  themselves  ;  now  to  be  one  s 
own  plague  is  f""v  ji  the.  extreme.  PFotts'j  Logich. 


Soro'ricide.  n.s.   [soror  and  ccedo.' 

The  murder  of  a  sister. 
So'rraoe.  71.  s.    The  blades  of  green 
wheat  or  barley.  Diet. 
So'rrance.  n.s.  [In  farriery,]  Any 
disease  or  sore  in  horses.  Diet. 
So'rrel.   n.  s.   [j'ufie.  Sax.  sorel,  Fr. 
oxalis,  Lat.]    This  plant  agrees  with  the 
dock  in  all  its  characters,  and  only  differs 
in  having  an  acid  taste.  Miller. 

Of  all  roots  of  herbs  the  root  of  sorrel  goeth  the 
farthest  into  the  earth.  It  is  a  cold  and  acid  herb, 
that  loveth  the  earth,  and  is  not  much  drawn  by 
the  sun.  Bacon. 

Acid  austere  vegetables  contract  and  strengthen 
the  fibres,  as  all  kinds  of  sorrel,  the  virtues  of 
which  lie  in  acid  astringent  salt,  a  sovereign  anti- 
dote against  the  putrescent  bilious  alkali. 

Arhuthnot  on  Aliments. 

So'rrily.  adv.  {?rom  sorry .]  Meanly; 
poorly ;  despicably ;  wretchedly ;  piti- 
ably. 

Thy  pipe,  O  Pan,  shall  help,  though  I  sing 
sorrily.  Sidney. 

So'rriness.  n.  s.  [from  sorrj/.]  Mean- 
,  ness;  wretchedness;  pitiableness ;  des- 

picableness. 
So'RROV^^.  n.  s.  [sorg,  Dan.]    Grief;  pain 

for  something  past ;  sadness ;  mourning. 

Sorrow  is  not  commonly  understood  as 

the  effect  of  present  evil,  but  of  lost 

good. 

Sorrow  is  uneasiness  in  the  mind,  upon  the 
thought  of  a  good  lost,  which  might  have  been  en- 
joyed longer  ;  or  the  sense  of  a  present  evil. Locke. 

Sorrow  on  thee,  on  all  the  pack  of  you  ; 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery  !  Shakesp. 

A  world  of  woe  and  sorrow.  Miltoji, 

Some  other  hour  I  will  to  tears  allow  ; 
But,  having  you,  can  shew  no  sorrow  now.  Dryd. 

But  peace  was  theirs,  and  hainiony  within. 
They  knew  no  soitow,  for  they  knew  no  sin. 

Whyte's  Poems, 

To  So'rrow.  v.  n.  [saurgan,  Goth, 
j-opgian,  Sax.]  To  grieve;  to  be  sad; 
to  be  dejected. 

The  miserable  change,  now  at  my  end, 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at.   Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleop. 

Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be; 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  ray  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd.  Shakesp. 

Now  I  rejoice,  not  that  ye  were  made  sorry,  but 
that  ye  sorrowed  to  repentance.  _      2  Cor.  vii.  9. 

1  neither  fear  to  die,  nor  desire  to  live ;  and 
having  mastered  all  grief  in  myself,  I  desire  no 
man  to  sorrow  for  me.  Hayward. 
Send  them  forth,  though  sorrowing,  yet  in  peace. 
_   -  Milton. 
Sad  the  prince  explores 
The  neiglib'ring  main,  and  sorrowing  treads  the 
shores.  Pope. 
So'rrowed.  adj.  [from  sorrow.]  Ac- 
companied with  sorrow.    Out  of  use. 

Now  the  publick  body,  which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter,  feeling  in  itself 
A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Timon  ; 
And  sends  forth  us  to  make  their  sorrowed  tender. 

Shakesp. 

So'rrowful.  adj.  [sorrow  and  full.] 

1.  Sad  for  something  past;  mournful; 
grieving. 

Blessed  are  they  which  have  been  sorrowful  for 
all  thy  scourges ;  for  they  shall  rejoice  for  thee, 
when  they  have  seen  all  thy  glory.     Tob,  xiii.  14. 

2.  Deeply  serious.    Not  in  use. 

Hannah  said.  No  my  lord,  I  am  a  woman  of  a 
sorrowjul  spirit :  I  have  ooured  out  my  soul  before 
the  Lord.  '  1  Samuel. 


3.  Expressing  grief;  accompanied  with 
grief. 

The  things  that  my  soul  refused  to  touch,  are 
as  my  sorrowful  meat.  Job,  vi.  7. 

So'RRY.  adj.  [fajiig.  Sax.] 

1.  Grieved  for  something  past.  It  is  ge- 
nerally used  of  slight  or  casual  miscar- 
riages or  vexations,  but  sometimes  of 
greater  things.  It  does  not  imply  any 
long  continuance  of  grief. 

O,  forget 

What  we  are  soj-ry  for  ourselves  in  thee. 

Timon  of  Athens. 

The  king  was  sorry :  nevertheless,  for  the  oath's 
sake,  he  commanded  the  Baptist's  head  to  be 
given  her.  Mattheio,  xiv.  9. 

I'm  sorry  for  thee,  friend ;  'tis  the  duke's  plea- 
sure. _     _  Shakesp. 

We  are  sorry  for  the  satire  interspersed  in  some 
of  these  pieces,  upon  a  few  people,  from  whom  the 
highest  provocations  have  been  received.  Swift. 

2,  [From 5flMJ- filth.  Island.]  Vile;  worth- 
less ;  vexatious. 

How  now,  why  do  you  keep  alone  ? 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making. 
Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have 
died 

With  them  they  think  on.      '   Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

If  the  union  of  the  parts  consist  only  in  rest,  it 
would  seem  that  a  bag  of  dust  would  be  of  as  firm 
a  consistence  as  that  of  marble;  and  Bajazet's 
cage  had  been  but  a  sorry  prison.  Glanville. 

Coarse  complexions. 
And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 
The  sampler,  and  to  teize  the  housewife  s  wool. 

Milton. 

How  vain  were  all  the  ensigns  of  his  power,  that 
could  not  support  him  against  one  slighting  look 
of  a  sorry  slave  !  1,' Estrange. 

If  this  innocent  had  any  relation  to  his  Thebais, 
the  poet  might  have  found  some  sorry  excuse  for 
detaining  the  reader.  Dryden^ 

If  such  a  slight  and  sorry  business  as  that  couM 
produce  one  organical  body,  one  might  reasonably 
expect,  that  now  and  then  a  dead  lump  of  dough 
might  be  leavened  into  an  animal.  Bentley'sSerm. 

Sort.  n.  s.  [sorte,  Fr.] 

1.  A  kind;  a  species. 

Disfigur'd  more  than  sjiirit  of  happy  sorf.  Milton. 

A  substantial  and  unaffected  piety  notonly  gives 
a  man  a  credit  among  the  sober  and  virtuous,  but 
even  among  the  vicious  sort  of  men.  Tillotson. 

These  three  sorts  of  poems  should  differ  in  their 
numbers,  designs,  and  every  thought.  Walsh. 

Endeavouring  to  make  the  signification  of  spe- 
cific names  clear,  they  make  their  specifick  ideas 
of  the  sorts  of  substances  of  a  few  of  those  simple 
ideas  found  in  them.  Locke. 

2.  A  manner;  a  form  of  being  or  acting. 

Flowers,  in  such  sort  worn,  can  neither  be  smelt 
nor  seen  well  by  those  that  wear  them.  Hooker. 

That  1  may  laugh  at  her  in  equal  sort 
As  she  doth  laugh  at  me,  and  makes  my  pain  her 
sport.  Spenser's  Sonnets. 

To  Adam  in  what  sort  shall  I  appear?  Milton. 

3.  A  degree  of  any  quality. 

I  have  written  the  more  boldly  unto  you,  in 
same  sort,  as  putting  you  in  mind.RomoTis,  xv.  15. 

I  shall  not  be  wholly  without  praise,  if  in  some 
sort  I  have  copied  his  stile.  Dryden. 

4.  A  class  or  order  of  persons. 

The  one  being  a  thing  that  belongeth  generally 
unto  all ;  the  other,  such  as  none  but  the  wiser 
and  more  judicious  sort  can  perform.  Hooker, 

.  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.  Shak. 

The  first  sort  by  their  own  suggestion  fell.  Miit. 

Hospitality  to  the  better  sort,  and  charity  to  the 
poor ;  two  virtues  that  are  never  exercised  so  well 
as  when  they  accompany  each  other.  Atterb.  Serm, 

5.  A  company ;  a  knot  of  people. 

Mine  e^'es  are  full  of  tears  •.  I  cannot  see  ; 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much. 
But  they  can  see  a  sort  of  traitors  here.  ShaK 
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A  sort  of  lusty  shepherds  strive.  Waller. 

6.  Rank ;  condition  above  the  vulgar. 

Is  sigiiior  Montanto  returned  from  the  wars  ? 
—I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady ;  there  was 
none  such  in  the  army  of  any  sort.  Hhaketp. 

7.  [Sort,  Fr.  sortes,  Lat.]    A  lot.  Out  of 
use. 

Make  a  lott'ry, 

And  by  decree  let  blockish  Ajax 

Draw  the  sort  to  fight  with  Hector.  Shakesp. 
!?.  A  pair ;  a  set ;  a  suit. 
To  Sort.  v.  a.  [sortiri,  Lat.  assortire, 

Ital.] 

1.  To  separate  into  distinct  and  proper 
classes. 

1  come  to  thee  for  charitable  licence, 
To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men.  Shak. 

A  piece  of  cloth  made  of  white  and  black 
threads,  though  the  whole  appear  neither  white 
nor  black,  but  grey,  yet  each  remains  what  it  was 
before,  if  the  threads  were  pulled  asunder,  and 
sorted  each  colour  by  itself.  Boyle. 

Shell-fish  have  been  by  some  of  the  ancients, 
compared  and  sorted  with  the  insects. 

Bami's  Nat.  Hist. 

With  this  desire,  she  hath  a  native  might 
To  find  out  ev'ry  truth,  if  she  had  time  ; 

Th'  innumerable  efiTects  to  sort  ar  iglit, 
And  by  degrees  from  cause  to  cause  to  climb. 

Davies. 

The  number  of  simple  ideas,  that  make  the  no- 
minal essence  of  the  lowest  species,  or  first  sorting 
of  individuals,  depends  on  the  mind  of  man.  Locke 

The  rays  which  differ  in  refrangibility  may  be 
parted  and  sorted  from  one  another  ;  and  that  either 
by  refraction,  or  by  reflection.     Newton's  Opticks. 

But  {Tiant  that  actions  best  discover  man. 
Take  the  most  strong,  and  sort  them  as  you  can  : 
The  few  that  glare,  each  character  n)ust  mark  ; 
You  balance  not  the  many  in  the  dark.  Pope. 

2.  To  reduce  to  order  from  a  state  of  con- 
fusion. 

.  These  they  sorted  into  their  several  times  and 
places  ;  some  to  begin  the  service  of  God  with,  and 
some  to  end  ;  some  to  be  interlaced  between  the 
divine  readings  of  the  law  and  prophets.  Hooker. 

Let  me  not  be  light ; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband  ; 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  from  me ; 
But  God  sort  all !       Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

3.  To  conjoin  ;  to  put  together  in  distri- 
bution. 

For,  when  she  sorts  things  present  with  things 
past. 

And  thereby  things  to  come  doth  oft  foresee ; 

When  she  doth  doubt  at  first,  and  chuse  at  last; 
These  acts  her  own,  without  her  body,  be.  Dauies 

The  swain  perceiving,  by  her  words  ill  sorted, 
That  she  was  wholly  from  herself  transported. 

Brown. 

4.  To  cull ;  to  chuse ;  to  select. 

Send  his  mother  to  his  father's  house, 
That  he  may  sort  her  out  a  worthy  spouse. 

Chapman, 

To  Sort.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  joined  with  others  of  the  same 
species. 

Nor  do  metals  only  sort  and  herd  with  metals  in 
the  earth,  and  minerals  with  minerals  ;  but  both 
in  common  together.  Woodward, 

2.  To  consort ;  to  join. 

The  illiberality  of  parents  towards  their  chil- 
dren, makes  them  base,  and  sort  with  any  com- 
pany. Bacon, 

3.  To  suit ;  to  fit. 

A  man  cannot  speak  to  a  son  but  as  a  father  ; 
whereas  a  friend  may  speak  as  the  case  requires, 
and  not  as  it  sorteth  with  the  person.  Bacon. 

They  are  happy  whose  natures  sort  with  their 
vocations.  Bacon. 

Among  unequals,  what  society 
Can  sort,  what  harmony,  or  true  delight  ? 
Which  must  be  mutual,  in  proportion  due 
Giv'n  and  receiv'd.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
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Tlie  Creator  calling  forth  by  name 
His  mighty  angels,  gave  them  several  charge, 
Assorted  best  with  present  things.  Milt.  Par.  Lost. 

For  diff" rent  stiles  with  dilf  rent  subjects  soit. 
As  several  garbs  with  country,  town,  and  court. 

Pope. 

4.  [Sortir  to  issue,  Fr.]  To  terminate ; 
to  issue. 

It  sorted  not  to  any  fight,  but  to  a  retreat.  Baco)^. 

Princes  cannot  gather  this  fruit,  except  they 
raise  some  persons  to  be  companions  ;  which  many 
times  sorteth  to  inconvenience.  Bacon. 

5.  To  have  success ;  to  terminate  in  the 
effect  desired. 

The  slips  of  their  vines  have  been  brought  into 
Spain,  but  they  have  not  soHed  to  the  same  pur- 
pose as  in  their  native  country. 

Abbot's  Desa-iption  of  the  World. 

It  was  tried  in  a  blown  bladder,  whereinto  flesh 
and  a  flower  were  put,  and  it  sorted  not ;  for  dry 
bladders  will  not  blow,  and  new  bladders  further 
putrefaction.  Bacon. 

6.  To  fall  out.  [from  sort  a  lot,  Fr.] 

And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  did  so  sort. 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport.  Shakesp. 

So'rtal.  adj.  A  word  formed  by  Locke, 
but  not  yet  received. 

As  things  are  ranked  under  names,  into  sorts  or 
species,  only  as  they  agree  to  certain  abstract 
ideas,  the  essence  of  each  sort  comes  to  be  nothing 
but  that  idea  which  the  sortal,  if  I  may  so  call  it 
from  sort,  as  1  do  general  from  genus,  name  stands 
for.  Locke. 

So'rtance.  n.  s.  [from  sort.]  Suitable- 
ness ;  agreement.  ^ 

Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  such  power 
As  might  hold  so7  tance  with  his  quality. 
The  H  liich  he  could  not  levy.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

So'rtilege.  n.s.  [sortilege,  Fr.  sortile- 
gium,  Lat.]  The  act  or  practice  of 
drawing  lots. 

So'rtment.  n.  s.  [from  sort.] 

1.  The  act  of  sorting ;  distribution. 

2.  A  parcel  sorted  or  distributed. 
To  Soss,  V.  n.  [a  cant  word.]    To  sit 

lazily  on  a  chair;  to  fall  at  once  into  a 
chair. 

The  winter  sky  began  to  frown  ; 
Poor  Stella  must  pack  oflf  to  town  ; 
From  wholesome  exercise  and  air 
To  sossing  in  an  easy  chair.  Swift. 

Sot.  n.  s.  [yoz,  Sax.  sot,  Fr.  sot,  Dut.] 

1.  A  blockhead ;  a  dull,  ignorant,  stupid 
fellow ;  a  dolt. 

Of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son 
When  I  inforni'd  him,  then  he  call'd  me  sot. 
And  told  me  1  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  ont.Shak. 

Either  our  braggs 
Were  crackt  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  description 
Prov'd  us  unspeaking  sots.  Shakesp. 

Soul  blinded  sots,  that  creep 
In  dirt,  and  never  saw  the  wonders  of  the  deep. 

Drayton. 

Tell  him  that  no  history  or  antiquity  can  match 
his  conduct ;  and  presently  the  sot,  because  he 
knows  neither  history  nor  antiquity,  shall  begin 
to  measure  himself  by  himself,  which  is  the  only 
sure  way  for  him  not  to  fall  short.  South. 

2.  A  wretch  stupified  by  drinking. 

Every  sign 

That  calls  the  staring  sots  to  nasty  wine.  Roscom. 

A  surly  ill-bred  lord, 
That  chides  and  snaps  her  up  at  every  word  ; 
A  brutal  sot,  who,  while  she  holds  his  head. 
With  drunken  filth  bedaubs  the  imptial  bed. 

Granville. 

To  Sot.  v.  a.  To  stupify ;  to  besot ;  to 
infatuate. 

I  hate  to  see  a  brave  bold  fellow  sotted, 
Made  sour  and  senseless,  turn'd  to  whey  by  love  ; 
A  driveling  hero,  fit  for  a  romance. 

Dryden's  Spanish  Fryar. 
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The  potion 
Turns  his  brain,  and  stupifies  his  mind ; 
The  sotted  moon-calf  gapes.  DryStn, 

To  Sot.  v.  n.    To  tipple  to  stupidity. 
So'ttish.  adj.  [from  sot.] 

1.  Dull;  stupid;  senseless;  infatuate; 
doltish. 

All's  but  naught : 
Patience  is  sottish,  and  impatience  doss 
Become  a  dog  that 's  mad.    Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleop, 

Upon  the  report  of  his  approach,  more  than 
half  fell  away  and  dispersed;  the  residue,  being 
more  desperate  or  more  sottish,  did  abide  in  the 
field,  of  whom  many  were  slain.  Hayviard. 
He  gain'd  a  king, 

Ahaz  his  sottish  conqueror.  Miltm. 

'Tis  sottish  to  off'er  at  things  that  cannot  be 
brought  about.  L'Estrange. 

The  inhabitants  of  Soldania  in  Africk  are  so 
sottish  and  grossly  ignorant,  that  they  differ  very 
little  from  brutes.  Wilhins. 

How  ignorant  are  sottish  pretenders  to  astro- 
logy!'     _      _  Saift. 

2.  Dull  with  intemperance. 
So'ttishly.  adv.  [from  sottish.]  Stu- 
pidly ;  dully ;  senselessly. 

Northumberland,  sottishly  mad  with  over  great 
fortune,  procured  the  king,  by  hb  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal,  to  appoint  the  lady  Jane  to 
succeed  him  in  the  inheritance  of  the  crown. 

Hayward, 

Atheism  is  impudent  in  pretending  to  pniloso- 
phy  ;  and  superstition  sottislily  ignorant,  in  fancy- 
ing that  the  Knowledge  of  nature  tends  to  irreli- 
gion.  Glanvilte. 

So  sottishly  to  lose  the  purest  pleasures  and  com- 
forts of  this  world,  and  forego  the  expectation  of 
immortality  in  another;  and  so  desperately  to  run 
the  risk  of  dwelling  with  everlasting  burnings, 
plainly  discovers  itself  to  be  the  most  pernicious 
folly  and  deplorable  madness  in  the  world. Bentky. 

So'ttishness.  n.  s.  [from  sottish.] 

1 .  Dullness ;  stupidity ;  insensibility. 

Sometimes  phlegm  putrifies  into  sottishness,  sot- 
tishness  into  ai;  ignorance  or  neglect  of  all  religion. 

Holyday. 

Few  consider  what  a  degree  of  sottishness  and 
confirmed  ignorance  men  may  sin  themselves  into, 

Soi(fn. 

The  first  part  of  the  text,  the  folly  and  sottish  - 
ness of  atheism,  will  come  home  to  their  case; 
since  they  make  such  a  noisy  pretence  to  witantl 
sagacity.  Bentley. 

2.  Drunken  stupidity. 

No  sober  temperate  person  can  look  with  any 
complacency  upon  the  drunkenness  and sottis/mea 
of  his  neighbour.  South, 

SoucE.  n.  s.    See  Souse. 
Sovereign,  adj.  [souverain,  Fr.  sovrano, 
Span.] 

1.  Supreme  in  power;  having  no  supe« 
riour. 

As  teaching  bringeth  us  to  know  that  God  is 
our  suprem^  truth ;  so  prayer  testifieth  that  we 
acknowledge  him  our  sovereign  good.  Hooker. 

You  my  sovereign  lady. 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head. 

Shakesp.  Hen.  IV 

None  of  us  who  now  thy  grace  implore. 
But  held  the  rank  of  sovereign  queen  before ; 
Till  giddy  chance,  whose  malice  never  bears 
That  mortal  bliss  should  last  for  length  of  years, 
Cast  us  down  headlong  from  our  high  estate.Dri/i. 

Whether  Esau,  then,  were  a  vassal  to  Jacob,  and  i 
Jacob  his  sovereign  prince  by  birthright,  I  leave; 
the  reader  to  judge.  Locke. 

2.  Supremely   efficacious;  predominant} 
over  diseases. 

A  memorial  of  fidelity  and  zeal,  a  sovereign  pre-  j 
servative  of  God's  people  from  the  venomous  in-  ij 
fection  of  heresy.  Hooker.  , 

The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but  , 
empirick  ;  and,  to  this  preservative,  of  no  better  's 
report  than  a  horse  drench.     Shakesp.  Coriolanus. -t, 

Love-wounded  Protheus, 
My  bosom,  as  a  bed, 
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Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  thoroughly 
heal'd ; 

And  thus  I  search  it  with  a  sov'reign  kiss.  Shakesp. 

A  water  we  call  water  of  paradise,  by  that  we 
do  to  it,  is  made  very  sovereign  for  health.  Bacon. 

Like  the  scum  starv'd  men  did  draw 
From  parboil'd  shoes  and  boots,  and  all  the  rest 
Which  were  with  any  sovereign  fatness  blest.  Donne. 

Be  coo!,  my  friend,  and  hear  my  muse  dispense 
Some  sovereig  n  comforts  drawn  from  common  sense. 

Dryden. 

So'VERElGN.  w.  s.    Supreme  lord. 

O,  let  my  soverei^  turn  away  his  face. 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf.  Shukesp, 

By  my  sovereign,  and  his  fate,  I  swear, 
Renowii'd  for  faith  in  peace,  for  force  in  war, 
Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desir'd.  Dryden. 

Sovereignly,  adv.  [from  sovereign.] 
Supremely ;  in  the  highest  degree. 

He  was  sovereignly  lovely  in  himself.  Boi/le. 
So'VEREIGNTY.  72.  s.  [souverainete,  Fr. 
Supremacy;   highest  place;  supreme 
power ;  highest  degree  of  excellence. 

Give  me  pardon. 
That  I,  your  vassal,  have  employ 'd  and  pain'd 
Your  unknown  sovereignty.  Shakesp. 

Happy  were  England, would  this  virtuous  prince 
Take  on  his  grace  the  sovrexgnty  thereof.  Shakesp. 

To  give  laws  unto  a  people,  to  institute  magis- 
trates and  officers  over  them  ;  to  punish  and  par- 
don malefactors ;  to  have  the  sole  authority  of 
making  war  and  peace,  are  the  true  marks  of  so- 
vereignty. Davies. 
■  A  mighty  hunter  thence  he  shall  be  stil'd 
Before  the  Lord ;  as  in  despite  of  heav'n. 
Or  from  heav'n,  claiming  second  sovreignty.  Milton. 
^  Nothing  does  so  gratify  a  haughty  humour,  as 
this  piece  of  usurped  sovereignti/  over  our  brethren. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
•    Jove's  own  tree. 
That  holds  the  woods  in  awful  sovreignty. 
Re  quires  a  depth  of  lodging  in  the  ground  ; 
High  as  his  topmost  boughs  to  heav'n  ascend. 
So  low  his  roots  to  hell's  dominion  tends.  Dryden. 

1  will  foresee,  whene'er  thy  suit  1  grant. 
That  I  my  much-lov'd  sovereignty  shall  want. 
And  her  new  beauty  may  thy  heart  invade.  Dryd. 
'    Let  us  above  all  things  possess  our  souls  with 
awful  apprehensions  of  the  majesty  and  sovereignty 
of  God.  Rogers. 

Alexander's  Grecian  colonies  in  the  Indies  were 
almost  exterminated  by  Sandrocottus ;  Seleucus 
recovered  the  sovereignty  in  some  degree,  but  was 
forced  to  abandon  to  him  the  country  along  the 
Indus.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Sough,  n.  s.  [from  sous,  Fr.]    A  subter- 
raneous drain. 

Yet  could  not  such  mines,  without  great  pains 
and  charges,  if  at  all,  be  wrought ;  the  delfs  would 
be  so  flown  with  waters,  it  being  impossible  to 
make  any  addits  or  soughs  to  drain  them,  that  no 
gins  or  machines  could  suffice  to  lay  and  keep 
them  dry.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Another  was  found  in  sinking  a  sough-p'ii. 

JVoodward. 

Sought.    The  preterite  and  participle 
pass,  of  seek. 

I  am  sought  of  them  that  asked  not  for  me  : 
I  am  found  of  them  that  sought  me  not.  Isa.  Ixv.  1. 

Soul.  n.  s.  [yaiptl.  Sax.  sael,  Dan,  sual, 

Island,  siel,  Dut.] 
1.  The  immaterial  and  immortal  spirit  of 

man.  » 

When  death  was  overcome,  he  opened  heaven 
as  well  to  the  believing  Gentiles  as  Jews :  heaven 
till  then  was  no  receptacle  to  the  souls  of  either. 

Hooker. 

Perhaps,  for  want  of  food,  the  soul  may  pine  ; 
But  that  were  strange, since  all  things  bad  and  good 

Since  all  God's  creatures  mortal  and  divine, 
Since  God  himself,  is  her  eternal  food.  Davies. 

He  remembered  them  of  the  promises,  seals, 
and  oaths,  which  by  publick  authority  had  passed 
for  concluding  this  marriage ;  that  these,  being 
religious  bonds  betwixt  God  and  their  souls,  could 
not  by  anj  pplitick  act  of  state  be  dissolved, 

Hayward. 
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So  natural  is  the  knowledge  of  the  soul's  im- 
mortality, and  of  some  uH  forthefuture  reception 
of  it,  that  we  find  some  tract  or  other  of  it  in  most 
barbarous  nations.  Heylyn. 

2.  Intellectual  principle. 
Eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense.  Milt. 
The  eyes  of  our  sottts  only  then  begin  to  see, 

when  our  bodily  eyes  are  closing.  Law. 

3.  Vital  principle. 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith. 

To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  S()i(/s  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men.  Shak.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul. 

Milton. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souk.'  ye  birds. 
That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend. 
Bear  on  your  wings,  and  in  your  notes,  his  praise. 

Milton. 

In  common  discourse  and  writing  we  leave  out 
the  words  vegetative,  sensitive  and  rational  ;  and 
make  the  word  soul  serve  for  all  these  principles. 

Watts. 

4.  Spirit ;  essence ;  quintessence ;  princi- 
pal part. 

He  has  the  very  soul  of  bounty.  Shakesp. 
Charity,  the  soul  of  all  the  rest.  Milton. 

5.  Interiour  power. 
There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 

Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out.  Shakesp. 

6.  A  familiar  appellation  expressing  the 
qualities  of  the  mind. 

Three  wenches  where  I  stood,  cry'd, 
"  Alas,  good  soul!"  Shakesp.  Julius  Casar. 

This  is  a  poor  mad  soul ;  and  she  says,  up  and 
down  the  town,  that  her  eldest  son  is  like  you. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 
The  poor  soul  sat  singing  by  a  sycamore  tree. 
Sing  all  a  green  willow  : 

Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  her  head  on  her  knee. 

Shakesp. 

Keep  the  poor  soul  no  longer  in  suspense. 
Your  charge  is  such  as  does  not  need  defence. 

Dryden. 

Unenlarged  souls  are  disgusted  with  the  wonders 
of  the  microscope,  discovering  animals  which 
equal  not  a  peppercorn.  Watts. 

7.  Human  being. 

The  moral  is  the  case  of  every  souloi  us.  L'Estr. 
It  is  a  republick  ;  there  are  in  it  a  hundred  bour- 
geois, and  about  a  tliousand  souk.    Addison's  Italy. 
My  state  of  health  none  care  to  learn  j 
My  life  is  here  no  soul's  concern.  Swif't. 

8.  Active  power. 
Earth,  air,  and  seas  through  empty  space  would 

rowl, 

And  heav'n  would  fly  before  the  driving  soul. 

Dryden. 

9.  Spirit ;  fire ;  grandeur  of  mind. 

That  he  wants  caution,  he  must  needs  confess ; 
But  not  a  soul  to  give  our  arms  success.  Young, 

10.  Intelligent  being  in  general. 
Every  soul  in  heaven  shall  bend  the  knee.  Milt. 

Sou  LDiER.    See  Soldier. 
Sou'led.  adj.  [from  soul.]  Furnished 
with  mind. 

Griping,  and  still  tenacious  of  thy  hold, 
Wouldst  thou  the  Grecian  chiefs,  though  largely 
soul'd. 

Should  give  the  prizes  they  had  gain'd  before  ? 

Dryden. 

Sou'lless.   adj.   [from  soul.]  Mean; 
low ;  spiritless. 

Slave,  soulless  villain,  dog,  O  rarely  base  I  Shak. 
Sou'lshot.  n.s.  [sow/ and  shot.]  Some- 
thing paid  for  a  soul's  requiem  among 
the  Romanists. 

In  the  Saxon  times  there  was  a  funeral  duty  to 
be  paid,  called  pecunia  sepulchralis  8^  symholum 
aninue,  and  in  Saxon  soulshot.    Ayliffe's  Parergon, 

Sound,  adj.  [funb,  Sax.] 
1.  Healthy;  hearty;  not  morbid;  not  dis- 
eased ;  not  hurt. 
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I  amfall'noutwith  my  more  headier  will. 
To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his  tongue 
is  the  clapper;  for  what  his  heart  thinks  his 
tongue  speaks.  Shakesp. 
He  hath  receiv'd  him  safe  and  sound. 

Luke,  XV.  27. 

W^e  can  preserve 
Unhurt  our  minds,  and  understanding  soitnd.AZifc. 

The  king  visits  all  around, 
Comfortsthe  sick,  congratulates  the  sound  ; 
Honours  the  princely  chiefs.  Di-jcen. 

But  Capys,  and  the  rest  of  sounder  mind, 
The  fatal  present  to  the  flames  design'd. 
Or  to  the  deep.  Dryden. 

When  a  word,  which  originally  signifies  any 
particular  object,  is  attributed  to  several  other 
objects,  on  account  of  some  evident  reference  or 
relation  to  the  original  idea,  this  is  peculiarly 
called  an  aiialogical'word  ;  so  a  sound  or  healthy 
pulse,  a  sound  digestion,  sound  sleep,  are  all  so 
called,  with  reference  to  a  sound  and  healthy  con- 
stitution ;  but  if  you  speak  of  sound  doctrine,  or 
sound  speech,  this  is  by  way  of  resemblance  to 
J    health,  and  the  words  are  metaphorical. 

Watts's  Logick. 

2.  Right ;  not  erroneous ;  orthodox. 
Whom  although  to  know  be  life,  and  joy  to 

make  mention  of  his  name ;  yet  our  soundest 
knowledge  is  to  know  that  we  know  him  not  as 
indeed  he  is,  neither  can  know  him  ;  and  our 
safest  eloquence  concerning  him  is  silence. 

Hooker. 

Let  my  heart  be  sound  in  thy  statutes. 

Psalm  cxix.  80. 

Sound,  and  yet  not  trivial,  catechetick  institu- 
tioii.  Felton. 

The  rules  are  sound  and  useful,  and  may  serve 
your  devotion.  Wake. 

3.  Stout ;  strong :  lusty. 
The  men  are  very  strong  and  able  of  body  ;  and 

therefore  either  give  sound  strokes  with  their  club« 
wherewith  they  fight,  or  else  shoot  strong  shots 
with  their  bows.  Abbot. 

4.  Valid;  not  failing. 
They  reserved  their  titles,  tenures,  and  signio- 

ries  whole  and  sound  to  themselves. 

Spenser's  Ireland. 

5.  Fast;  hearty.    It  is  applied  to  sleep. 

New  wak'd  from  soundest  sleep. 
Soft  on  the  flow'ry  herb  1  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Sound,  flrfr.  Soundly;  heartily;  com- 
pletely fast. 

The  messenger  approaching  to  him  spake. 
But  his  waste  words  return'd  to  him  in  vain; 
So  sound  he  slept  that  nought  might  him  awake. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Sound,  n.  s.  [sonde,  Fr.]    A  shallow  sea, 
such  as  may  be  sounded. 
The  sound  of  Denmark,  where  ships  pay  toll. 

Camden. 

Wake, 

Behold  I  come,  sent  from  the  Stygian  sound, 
As  a  dire  vapour  that  had  cleft  the  ground, 
T'  ingender  with  the  night,  and  blast  the  day. 

Ben  Jonson. 
Him  young  Thoosa  bore,  the  bright  increase 
Of  Phorcys,  dreaded  in  the  sounds  and  seas.  Pope. 

Sound,  n.s.  [sonde,  Fr.j  A  probe,  an 
instrument  used  by  chirurgeons  to  feel 
what  is  out  of  reach  of  the  fingers. 

Tlie  patient  being  laid  on  a  table,  pass  the  sound 
Till  it  meet  with  some  resistance.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

To  Sound,  v.  a. 

1.  To  search  with  a  plummet;  to  try 
depth. 

In  this  secret  there  is  a  gulf,  which  while  «e 
live  we  shall  never  sound.  Hooker, 

\ou  are,  Hastings,  muchtooshallow 
"To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

2.  To  try ;  to  examine. 
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Has  he  never  before  sounded  you  in  this  busi- 
ness ?  Shahe^p. 
Invites  these  lords,  and  those  he  meant  to  sound. 

Daniel. 

I  was  in  jest. 
And  by  thatoffer  meant  to  sminrfyourbreast.Dri/d. 

I've  sounded  my  Nuniidians,  man  by  man, 
Afid  find  'em  ripe  for  a  revolt.        Addison's  Cato. 

To  Sound,  v.  n.    To  try  with  the  sound- 
ing-line. 

The  shipmen  deemed  that  they  drew  near  to 
some  country,  and  sounded,  and  found  it  near 
twenty  fathoms.  Acts,  xxvii. 

Beyond  this  we  have  no  more  a  positive  distinct 
notion  of  infinite  space  than  a  mariner  has  of  tlie 
depth  of  the  sea,  where  having  let  down  a  large 
portion  of  his  sounding  line,  he  reaches  no  bot- 
tom. Locke 

Sound,  w.  s.  [sepia,  Lat.]    The  cuttle- 
fish. Ainsworth. 
Sound,  n.s.  \son  Fr,  sonus,  Lat.] 

1.  Any  thing  audible ;  a  noise;  that  which 
is  perceived  by  the  ear. 

Heaps  of  huge  words  uphoarded  hideously 
With  horrid  sound,  tliough  having  little  sense, 
And  thereby  wanting  due  intelligence, 
Have  marr'd  the  face  of  goodly  poesy. 
And  made  a  monster  of  tneir  fantasy.  Spenser. 

Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprights. 
And  shew  the  best  of  our  delights  ; 
I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  asomid. 
While  you  perform  your  antick  round. 

Hhakesp.  Macbeth. 

Dash  a  stone  against  a  stone  in  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  and  it  maketh  a  sound:  so  a  long  pole 
struck  upon  gravel,  in  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
maketli  a  sound.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

The  warlike  sound  of  trumpets  loud.  Milton. 

Whene'er  he  spoke,  his  voice  washeard  around. 
Loud  as  a  trumpet  with  a  silver  sound,  Dryden. 

That  which  is  conve3ed  into  the  brain  by  the 
ear  is  called  sound;  though,  till  it  affect  the  per- 
ceptive part,  it  be  nothing  but  motion.  Locke. 

2,  Mere  empty  noise  opposed  to  meaning. 

He  contented  himself  with  doubtful  and  genera 
terras,  which  might  make  no  ill  sound  in  men's 
ears.  Locke. 

Let  us  consider  this  proposition  as  to  its  me: 
ing ;  for  it  is  the  sense  not  sound  that  must  be  the 
prmciple.  Locke. 

O  lavish  land !  for  sound  at  such  expence  ? 
But  then,  she  saves  it  in  her  bills  for  sense . 

Young. 

To  Sound,  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  a  noise ;  to  emit  a  noise. 

Trumpet  once  more  to  sound  at  general  doom. 

Milton. 

That  with  one  blast  through  the  whole  house 
does  hound. 

And  first  taught  speaking-trumpets  how  to  sound. 

Dryden. 

Thither  the  silver  soundinglyres 
Shall  call  the  smiling  loves  and  young  desires.  Pope. 

2.  To  exhibit  by  sound,  or  likeness  of 
sound. 

Why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to  fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ?  Shakesp. 

They  being  told  there  was  small  hope  of  ease 
To  be  expected  to  their  evils  from  hence. 
Were  willing  at  the  first  to  give  an  ear 
To  any  thing  that  founded  liberty. B.  Jonson's  Catil. 
f  "  This  relation  sounds  rather  like  a  chymical  dream 
than  a  philosophical  truth.  Wilkin's  Mathem.  Mag. 

3.  To  be  conveyed  in  sound. 

From  you  sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

1  Thess.  i.  8. 

To  Sound,  v.  a. 

1.  To  cause  to  make  a  noise ;  to  play  on. 

%    And  many  nymphs  about  them  flocking  round, 
Aud  maiiy  tritons  which  their  horns  did  sound. 
.{L^^^ii^,  Spenser. 

Michael  bid  sound 
Th'  archangel  trumpet.        '  Milton. 
Misenus  lay  ;  none  so  renown'd 
The  warrior  trumpet  iu  the  field  to  taund; 
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With  breathing  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alarms. 
And  rouse  to  dare  their  fate  in  honourable  arms. 

Dryden, 

2.  To  betoken  or  direct  by  sound. 

Once  Jove  from  Ida  did  both  hosts  survey. 
And,  when  he  pleas'd  to  thunder,  part  the  fray ; 
Here  heav'n  in  vain  that  kind  retreat  should  sound, 
The  louder  cannon  have  the  thunder  drown'd. 

Waller. 

3.  To  celebrate  by  sound. 

Sun,  sound  his  praise.  Milton. 

So'undboard.  n.  s.  [sound  and  board.] 
A  board  which  propagates  the  sound  in 
organs. 

Try  it  without  any  soundboard  along,  only  harp- 
wise  atone  end  of  the  string.     Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

As  in  an  organ,  from  one  blast  of  wind. 
To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  soundboard  breathes. 

Milton. 

So'uNDiNG.  adj.  [from  sound.]  Sonor- 
ous ;  having  a  magnificent  sound. 

Obsolete  words  may  then  be  revived,  when 
more  sounding  or  more  significant  than  those  in 
practice.  Dryden. 

So  undly,  adv.  [from  sound.] 

1.  Healthily;  lieartily. 

2.  Lustily ;  stoutly ;  strongly. 

When  Duncan  is  asleep. 
Whereto  the  rather  shall  this  hard  day's  jtmrney 
Soundly  invite  him.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

They  did  ply 
My  feet  and  hands  with  cords,  and  to  the  mast 
With  other  halsers  made  me  soundly  fast. 

Chapman's  Odyssey. 
Who  had  so  often  in  your  aid 
So  many  ways  been  soundly  paid.  Hudibras. 
Have  no  concern. 
Provided  Punch,  for  there's  the  jest. 
Be  soundly  maul'd,  and  plague  the  rest.  Swift. 
Their  nobility  and  gentry  are  one  half  ruined, 
banished,  or  converted  :  they  all  soundly  feel  the 
smart  of  the  last  Irish  war.  Swif  t. 

3.  Truly ;  rightly. 

The  wisest  are  always  the  readiest  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  soundly  to  judge  of  law  is  the  weigh- 
tiest thing  which  any  man  can  take  upon  him. 

Hooker. 

The  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  ex- 
pressed in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  is  so  soundly 
ar.d  orthodoxly  settled,  as  cannot  be  questioned 
without  extreme  danger  to  our  religion.  Bacon. 

4.  Fast ;  closely  :  it  is  used  of  sleeping. 

Now  when  that  idle  dream  was  to  him  brought. 
Unto  that  elfen  knight  he  bad  him  fly. 
Where  he  slept  soundly,  void  of  evil  thought. 

Fairy  Queen. 

When  the  succession  of  ideas  ceases,  our  per- 
ception of  duration  ceases  with  it,  which  every 
one  experiences  whilst  he  sleeps  soundly.  Locke. 

So'UNDNESS.  n.  s.  [from  sound.] 

1.  Health ;  heartiness. 

I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness  now, 
As  when  thy  father  and  myself  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership.  Shakesp. 

2.  Truth ;  rectitude ;  incorrupt  state. 

In  the  end,  very  few  excepted,  all  became  sub- 
ject to  the  sway  of  time ;  other  odds  there  was 
none  amongst  them,  saving  only  that  some  fell 
sooner  away,  and  some  later,  from  the  soundness 
of  belief.  Hooker. 

Lesly  is  misled  in  his  politicks ;  but  he  hath 
given  proof  of  his  soundness  in  religion.         Swift , 

As  the  health  and  strength,  or  weakness  of  our 
bodies,  is  very  much  owing  to  their  methods  of 
treating  us  when  we  were  young  ;  so  the  soundness 
or  folly  of  our  minds  are  not  less  owing  to  those 
first  tempers  and  ways  of  thinking,  which  we  ea- 
gerly received  from  the  love,  tenderness,  authority, 
and  constant  conversation  of  our  mothers.  Law. 

3.  Strength ;  solidity. 

This  presupposed,  it  may  stand  then  very  well 
with  strength  and  soundness  ot  reason,  even  thus 
to  answer.  Hooker. 

Soup.  w.  s.  [soupe,  Fr.]  Strong  decoc- 
tion of  flesh  for  the  table. 
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Spongy  morells  in  strong  ragouts  are  found. 
And  in  the  soup  the  slimy  snail  is  drown'd. 

Gay's  Triv. 

Let  the  cook  daub  the  back  of  the  footman's 
new  livery ;  or,  when  he  is  going  up  with  a  dish 
of  soup,  let  her  follow  him  softly  with  a  ladle-full. 

Suift. 

SOUR.  adj.  [fuji,  f upij,  Sax.  sur,  Welsh.] 

1.  Acid ;  austere  ;  pungent  on  the  palate 
with  astringency,  as  vinegar,  or  unripe 
fruit. 

All  sour  things,  as  vinegar,  provoke  appetite. 

Bacon. 

Their  drink  is  sour.  Hosea,  iv,  18. 

But  let  the  bounds  of  licences  be  fix'd. 
Not  things  of  disagreeing  natures  mix'd. 
Not  sweet  with  sour,  nor  birds  with  serpents 
join'd.  Dryden, 
Both  ways  deceitful  is  the  wine  ofpow'r; 
When  new  'tis  heady,  and  when  old  lis  sowr. 

Harte. 

2.  Harsh  of  temper ;  crabbed ;  peevish ; 
morose;  severe. 

He  was  a  scholar. 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 
A  man  of  pleasant  and  popular  conversation, 
rather  free  than  sour  and  reserved. 

Wottnn's  Lif  e  of  Buckingham. 
Tiberius,  otherwise  a  very  sour  man,  would 
punctually  perform  this  rite  unto  others,  and  ex- 
pect the  same.  Brown. 

3.  Afflictive ;  painful. 

Let  me  embrace  these  sour  adversities ; 
For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course. 

Shakesp,  Henry  VI. 

4.  Expressing  discontent. 

He  said  a  sour  thing  to  Laura  the  other  day. 

Tatkr. 

Sullen  and  sour,  with  discontented  mien 
Jocastafrown'd.  Pope. 

The  lord  treasurer  often  looked  on  me  with  a 
sour  countenance.  Swift. 

Sour.  «.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  Acid 

substance. 

A  tliousand  sours  to  temper  with  one  sweet, 
To  make  it  seem  more  dear  and  dainty.  Spenser. 

To  Sour.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  make  acid. 

His  angelick  nature  had  none  of  that  carnal 
leven  which  ferments  the  souring  of  ours. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Thus  kneaded  up  with  milk,  the  new  made  man 
His  kingdom  o'er  his  kindred  world  began ; 
'i'ill  knowledge  misapplied,  misunderstood. 
And  pride  of  empire,  sour'dhisbalmy  blood.Drj/i, 
One  passion,  with  adiflferent  turn. 
Makes  wit  inflame  or  anger  burn : 
So  the  sun's  heat,  with  ditFrent  pow'rs, 
Ripens  the  grape,  the  liquor  sours.  Swift. 

2.  To  be  harsh,  or  seem  unkindly. 

Tufts  of  grass  sour  land.  MoHimer's  Husbandry. 

3.  To  make  uneasy ;  to  make  less  pleasing. 

Hail,  great  king ! 
To  sour  your  happiness,  I  must  report 
The  queen  is  dead.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

He  brought  envy,  malice,  and  ambition,  into 
Paradise,  which  soured  to  him  the  sweetness  of 
the  place.  Dryden. 

4.  To  make  discontented. 

Not  my  own  disgrace 
Hath  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek. 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  fact.Shak. 
Three  crabbed  months  had  sour'd  themselves  to 
death. 

Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand.  Shak. 

In  me,  as  yet,  ambition  had  no  part ; 
Pride  had  not  sowr'd,  nor  wrath  deoas'd,  my  heart. 

Harte. 

To  Sour.  v.  n. 
I .  To  become  acid. 

Asses  milk,  when  it  sours  in  the  stomach,  and 
whey  turned  sour,  will  purge  strongly. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 
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2.  To  grow  peevish  or  crabbed. 

Tliey  keep  out  melancholy  from  the  virtuous, 
and  )iiiider  the  hatred  of  vice  from  souring  into 
severity'.  Addison. 

If  1  turn  my  eyes  from  them,  or  seem  dis- 
pleased, they  sour  upon  it.  Spectator. 

Source,  n.  s.  [source,  Fr.] 

1.  Spring;  fountain ;  head. 

Kings  that  rule 
Behind  the  hidden  sources  of  the  Nile.  Addis.  Cato. 

2.  Original  •  first  cause. 

This  second  source  of  men,  while  yet  but  few. 
With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right 
Shall  lead  their  lives.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

This  is  the  true  source  and  original  of  this  mio- 
chief.  South. 

Of  himself  is  none ; 
But  that  eternal  Infinite,  and  One, 
Who  never  did  begin,  who  ne'er  can  end. 
On  him  all  beings,  as  their  source,  depend.  Dryd. 

3.  First  producer. 

Famous  Greece, 
That  source  of  art  and  cultivated  thought. 
Which  they  to  Rome,  ai;id  Romans  hither,  brought. 

Waller. 

So'uRDET.  n.  s.  [from  sourd,  Fr.]  The 

httle  pipe  of  a  trumpet. 
SotfRiSH.  adj.  [from  sour.l  Somewhat 

sour. 

By  distillation  we  obtain  a  sourish  spirit,  which 
will  dissolve  coral.  Boyle. 
So'uRLY.  adv.  [from  sour.] 

1.  With  acidity. 

2.  With  acrimony. 

The  stern  Athenian  prince 
Then  sourly  smil'd.  Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

So'uRNESS.  M.S.  [from  sour.] 
I.  Acidity  ;  austereness  of  taste. 

Sourness  consisteth  in  some  grossness  of  the 
body;  and  incorporation  doth  make  the  mixture 
of  the  body  more  equal,  which  induceth  a  milder 
taste.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

I'  th'  spring,  like  vouth,  it  yields  an  acid  taste  ; 
But  summer  aotli,  lil<e  age,  thesourness  waste. Den. 
He  knew 

For  fruit  the  grafted  pear-tree  to  dispose. 
And  tame  to  plumbs  the  sourness  of  the  sloes. 

Dryden's  Virgil. 

Of  acid  or  sour  one  has  a  notion  from  taste, 
sourness  being  one  of  those  simple  ideas  which  one 
cannot  describe.  Arbuthnot. 

Has  life  no  sourness,  drawn  so  near  its  end?  Pope, 
,  Asperity ;  harshness  of  temper. 

Pelagius  carped  at  the  curious  neatness  of 
men's  apparel  in  those  days,  and,  through  the 
sourness  of  his  disposition,  spoke  somewhat  too 
hardly  thereof.  Hooker. 

He  was  never  thought  to  be  of  that  superstitious 
sourness,  which  some  men  pretend  to  in  religion. 

King  Charles. 

Her  religion  is  equally  free  from  the  weakness 
of  superstition  and  the  sourness  of  enthusiasm  :  it 
is  not  of  an  uncomfortable  melancholy  nature. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 
Take  care  that  no  sourness  and  moroseness  min- 
gle with  our  serious  frame  of  mind.  Nelson. 
6'uRSOP.  n.  s.  [guanabanus,  Lat.]  Cus- 
tard-apple. 

It  grows  in  several  parts  of  the  Spanish  West- 
Indies,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  its  fruits.  Miller. 
>ous.  n.  s.  [sol,  Fr.]    A  small  denomina- 
tion of  money. 
ousE.  n.  s.  [soute,  salt,  Dut.] 
Pickle  made  of  salt. 

.  Any  thing  kept  parboiled  in  salt  pickle. 

And  he  that  can  rear  up  a  pig  in  his  house, 
Hath  cheaper  his  bacon,  and  sweeter  his  souse. 

Tusser. 

■  All-saints,  do  lay  for  pork  and  souse, 
For  sprats  and  spurlings  for  your  house.  Tusser. 
To  Souse,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  parboil,  or  steep  in  pickle. 

Oil,  though  it  sthik,  they  drop  by  drop  impart ; 
But  souse  the  cabbage  with  a  bounteous  heart.  Pope. 
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2.  To  throw  into  water.  A  ludicrous 
sense. 

They  soused  rae  into  the  Thames  with  as  little 
remorse  as  they  drown  blind  puppies.  Shakesp. 
Who  those  were  that  run  away, 
And  yet  gave  out  th'  had  won  the  day; 
Although  the  rabble  sous'd  them  for 't 
O'er  head  and  ears  in  mud  and  dirt.  Butler, 
Tliey  soused  me  over  head  and  ears  in  water 
when  a  boy,  so  that  I  am  now  one  of  the  most 
case-hardened  of  the  Ironsides.  Addis.  Guardian. 

To  Souse,  v.  n.  [Of  this  word  I  know  not 
the  original :  it  must  come  from  sous,  or 
dessous  down,  Fr,]  To  fall  as  a  bird  on 
its  prey. 

Thus  on  some  silver  swan,  or  timorous  hare, 
Jove's  bird  comes  sousing  down  from  upper  air; 
Her  crooked  talons  truss  the  fearful  prey. 
Then  out  of  sight  she  soars.        Dryden's  Mndd. 

Jove's  bird  will  souse  upon  the  tim'rous  hare. 
And  tender  kids  with  his  sharp  talons  tear. 

Dryd.  jun. 

To  Souse,  v,  a.  To  strike  with  sudden 
violence,  as  a  bird  strikes  his  prey. 

The  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms  ; 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  airy  tow'rs. 
To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest.Sftafe. 

Souse,  adv.  With  sudden  violence.  A 
low  word. 

Such  make  a  private  study  of  tlie  street. 
And,  looking  full  at  ev'ry  man  they  meet. 
Run  souse  against  his  chaps,  who  stands  amaz'd. 
To  find  they  did  not  see,  but  only  gaz'd.  Young. 

So'uTERRAiN.  n.  s.  [souterrain,Yv.'\  A 
grotto  or  cavern  in  the  ground.  Not 
English. 

Defences  against  extremities  of  heat,  as  shade, 
grottos,  or souterrains,  are  necessary  preservatives 
of  health.  Arbuthnot. 

SOUTH,  n.  s.  [fuS,  Sax.  suyd,  Dut.  sud, 
French.] 

1.  The  part  where  the  sun  is  to  us  at 
noon:  opposed  to  north. 

East  and  west  have  no  certain  points  of  heaven, 
but  north  and  south  are  fixed  ;  and  seldom  the  far 
southern  people  have  invaded  the  northern,  but 
contrariwise.  Bacon. 

2.  The  southern  regions  of  the  globe. 

The  queen  of  the  south.  Bible. 
From  the  north  to  call 
Decrepit  winter,  from  the  south  to  bring 
Solstitial  summer's  heat.  Milton. 

3.  The  wind  that  blows  from  the  south. 

All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you. 
You  shames  of  Rome  you  1     Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

South,  adj.  [from  the  noun.]  Southern; 
meridional. 

One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  south  sea.  Shakesp. 
How  thy  garments  are  warm,  when  he  quieteth 
the  earth  by  the  south  wind.         Job,  xxxvii.  17. 
Mean  while  the  south  wind  rose,  and  with  black 
wings. 

Wide  hovering,  all  the  clouds  together  drove.  Mi/J. 

South,  adv. 

1.  Towards  the  south. 

His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile 
Smth  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

2.  From  the  south. 

Such  fruits  as  you  appoint  for  long  keeping, 
gather  in  a  fair  and  dry  day,  and  when  the  wind 
bloweth  not  south.  Bacon. 

Southea'st.  n.  s.  [south  and  east.]  The 
point  between  the  east  and  south ;  the 
point  of  winter  sunrise. 

The  planting  of  trees  warm  upon  a  wall  against 
the  south  or  southeastsan,  doth  hasten  their  ripen- 
Jjjtr.  Bacon. 

The  three  seas  of  Italy,  the  Inferiour  towards 
the  southeast,  the  Ionian  towards  the  south,  and 
the  Adriatick  on  the  northeast  side,  were  com- 
manded by  three  different  nations.  Arbuthnot, 
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So'uTHERLY.  adj.  [from  south.] 

1.  Belonging  to  any  of  the  points  deno- 
minated from  the  south ;  not  absolutely 
southern. 

2.  Lying  towards  the  south. 

Unto  such  as  live  under  the  pole,  tkat  is  only 
north  which  is  above  t'i;m,  that  is  only  souther fi; 
which  is  below  them.  Brown. 

Two  other  country  bills  give  us  a  view  of  the 
most  easterly,  westerly,  and  southerly  parts  of 
England.  Graunt. 

3.  Coming  from  about  the  south. 

1  am  but  mad  north,  northwest :  when  the  wind 
is  southerly,  1  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw. 

Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

So'uTHERN.  adj.  [j-uSejine,  Sax.  from 
south.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  south ;  meridional. 

Frowning  Auster  seeks  the  southern  sphere. 
And  rots  with  endless  rain  th'  unwholesome  year. 

Dry  den. 

2.  Lying  towards  the  south. 

Why  mourn  I  not  for  thee. 
And  with  the  southern  clouds  contend  in  tears  ? 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

3.  Coming  from  the  south. 

Men's  bodies  are  heavier  when  southern  winds 
blow  than  when  northern.        Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

So'uTHERNwooD.  71.  s.  [j-u^ejinpu&u, 
Sax.  ahrotanum,  Lat.] 

This  plant  agrees  in  most  parts  with  the  worm- 
wood,from  which  itiiinoteasy  to  separate  it. Mi/Zer. 

So'uTHiNG.  adj.  [from  the  noun,]  Going 
towards  the  south, 

1  will  conduct  thee  on  thy  way, 
When  next  the  southing  sun  inflames  the  day.Dry. 

So'uTHiNG.  n.  s.  Tendency  to  the  south. 

Not  far  from  hence,  if  I  observ'd  aright 
The  southing  of  the  stars  and  polar  light, 
Sicilia  lies.  Dryden's  Mneid. 

Sou'thmost.  [?vom  south.]  Furthest 
toward  the  south. 

Next  Chemos,  th'  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons. 
From  Aroar  to  Neho,  and  the  wild 
Of  soui/imost  Abarim.  Milton. 

So'uTHSAY.  n.  s,  [properly  soothsay.] 
Prediction, 

All  those  were  idle  thoughts  and  fantasies. 
Devices,  dreams,  opinions  unsound. 
Shews,  visions,  southsays,  and  prophecies. 
And  all  that  feigned  is,  as  leasings,  tales,  and  lies. 

Fairy  Queen. 

To  So'uTHSAY.  V.  n.  [See  Soothsay.] 
To  predict. 

Young  men,  hovering  between  hope  and  fear, 
might  easily  be  carried  into  the  superstition  of 
soHthsaying  by  names.  Camden. 

So'uthsayer.  n.  s.  [properly  soofAsaj/er. 
See  Soothsayer.]    A  predicter, 

So'uthward.  n.  s.  The  southern  re- 
gions. 

Countries  are  more  fruitful  to  the  southward  than 
in  the  northern  parts.  Raleigh's  Hist,  of  the  World. 
So  uthward,  adv.  [from  south.]  To- 
wards the  south. 

A  prisoner  in  a  room  twenty  foot  square,  is  at 
liberty  to  walk  twenty  foot  southward,  but  not 
northward.  Locke. 

Every  life  from  the  dreary  months 
Flies  conscious  southward.         Thomson's  Winter. 
Southwe'st.   n.  s.    [south  and  tvest.] 
Point  between  the  south  and  west ;  win- 
ter sun-set. 

Phenice  is  an  haven  of  Crete,  and  lieth  toward 
the  southwest.  Acts,  xxvii.  12. 

The  planting  of  trees  warm  upon  a  wall  against 
the  south  or  southeast  sun,  doth  hasten  their  com- 
ing on  and  ripeninc  ;  and  the  southeast  is  found  to 
be  better  than  the  southwest ,  though  the  southwest 
be  the  hotter  coast.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
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SO'UVENANCE.  n.  s.  [French.]  Remem- 
'  brance;   memory.     A   French  word 
which,  with  many  more,  is  now  happily 
disused. 

If  thou  wilt  renounce  thy  miscreance. 
Life  will  I  grant  thee  for  thy  valiance, 
And  all  thy  wrongs  will  wipe  out  of  my  souvnance. 

Sfenser. 

Gave  wond'rous  great  countenance  to  the  Knight, 
That  of  his  way  he  had  no  souvenance, 
IS'or  care  of  vow'd  revenge.  Spenser, 
Sow.  n.  s.  [fugn,  Sax.  soeg,  souwe,  Dut.] 

1.  A  female  pig ;  the  female  of  a  boar. 

Boars  have  great  fangs,  sows  much  less. 

Bacons  Natural  History, 
A  SOJD  beneath  an  oak  shall  lie  along, 
All  white  herself,  and  white  her  thirty  young. 

Dryden. 

For  which  they  scorn  and  hate  tliem  worse 
Than  dogs  and  cats  do  sow  gelders.  Hudibras. 
The  sow  gelder's  horn  has  something  musical  in 
it,  but  this  IS  seldom  heard.     Addison's  Spectator, 

2.  Perhaps  from  sow  might  come  sowtn, 
swen,  swine;  j*pma,  Sax. 

And  wast  thou  fain 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn. 
In  short  and  musty  straw Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

3.  An  oblong  mass  of  lead.  Ainsworth, 

4.  [Millepeda,  Lat.]  An  insect ;  a  mille- 
pede. AinsiLwrth. 

So  wbread,  n.  s.  [cyclamen,  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

To  SOW.  i;.  n.  [saian,'Go\h.  j-apan,  Sax. 
sayen,  Dut.]  To  scatter  seed  in  order 
to  a  harvest. 

The  one  belongeth  unto  them  that  seek,  the 
other  unto  them  that  have  found  happiness  :  they 
that  pray  do  but  yet  sow,  they  that  give  thanks  de- 
clare they  have  reaped.  Honker, 

They  that  sou;  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy. 

Psalm  cxxvi.  5. 

He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  reap  corrup- 
tion ;  but  he  that  soioeth  to  the  spirit,  shall  reap 
life  everlasting.  Gal.  v'l,  8. 

Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteousness,  and  reap  in 
mercy.  Hos. 

To  Sow.  v.a.  part.  pass.  sown. 

1.  To  scatter  in  the  ground,  in  order  to 
growth ;  to  propagate  by  seed. 

Like  was  not  to  be  found. 
Save  in  that  soil  where  all  good  things  did  grow. 

And  freely  sprung  out  of  the  fruitful  ground 
As  incorrupted  nature  did  them  sow.  Fairy  Queen. 

From  Ireland  come  I  with  ray  strengtli, 
And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow'd.Shak, 

I  sow  my  law  in  you,  and  it  shall  bring  fruit  in 
you.  2  Esdr, 

Many  plants  which  grow  in  the  hotter  countries, 
being  set  in  the  colder,  will,  being  sown  of  seeds 
late  in  the  spring,  come  up,  and  abide  most  part 
of  the  summer.  Bacon. 

When  to  turn 
The  fruitful  soil,  and  when  to  sow  the  corn, 
1  sing,  Mecsenas.  Dryden's  Georgicks. 

The  proud  mother  views  her  precious  brood. 
And  happier  branches,which  she  never  soju'd.Dri/d. 

2.  To  spread ;  to  propagate. 

Forwardness  is  in  his  heart:  he  deviseth  mis- 
chief continually,  he  smveth  discord.     Pro.  vi.  14. 

To  sow  a  janglingnoise  of  words  unknown.  Milt. 

Since  then  they  stand  secur'd  by  being  joiu'd, 
'Twere  worthy  a  king's  head  to  sow  division. 
And  seeds  of  jealousy,  to  loose  those  bonds. Rouje. 

Born  to  afflict  my  Marcia's  family, 
And  sow  dissension  in  the  hearts  of  brothers. 

Addison's  Cato, 

3.  To  impregnate  or  stock  with  seed. 

He  shall  give  the  [rain  of  thy  seed,  that  thou 
shalt  sow  the  ground  withal.  Isaiah,  xxx.  23. 

The  intellectual  faculty  is  a  goodly  field,  capa- 
ble of  great  improvement ;  and  it  is  the  worst  hus- 
bandry in  the  world  to  sow  il  with  trifles  or  imper- 
pertinencies.  Hale's  Origin  of'  Mankind. 
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4.  To  besprinkle. 

He  sow'd  with  stars  the  heav'n,  thick  as  a  field. 

Milton. 

Morn  new  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl. M;7t. 
To  Sow.  v.a.  [for  sew.}    To  join  by 
needlework. 
Some  tree,  whose  broad  smooth  leaves  together 
sow'd. 

And  girded  on,  may  cover  round.  Miltoii, 
To  SowcE.  V.  a.     To  throw  into  the 
water.    See  Souse. 

He  sowced  me  up  to  the  middle  in  the  pond. 

L'Estrange. 

So'wER.  n.  s.  [from  sow."] 

1.  He  that  sprinkles  the  seed. 

A  soioer  went  forth  to  sow.  Mat,  xiii.  3. 

It  is  thrown  round,  as  grain  by  a  skilful  sower. 

Derham. 

2.  A  scatterer. 

Terming  Paul  and  his  doctrine  a  sower  of  words, 
a  very  babbler  or  trifler.    Hakewill  on  Providence. 

3.  A  breeder ;  a  promoter. 

They  are  sowers  of  suits,  which  make  the  court 
swell,  and  the  country  pine.  Bacon. 
So'wiNS.  r.  w.  Flummery,  made  of  oat- 
meal somewhat  soured. 

These  sowins,  that  is,  flummery,  being  blended 
together,  produce  good  yeast.     Mortimer's  Husb. 

See  where  Norahwith  the  sowins  comes.  Swift. 
To  SowL.  v.a.  [from  sow,  as  hogs  are 
pulled  by  dogs,  Skinner;  from  sole,  a 
strap,  a  rein,  Kennet.'\  To  pull  by  the 
ears. 

He'll  go  and  sowl  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by 
the  ears.  Shakesp. 

Sown.  The  participle  of  sow.  It  is 
used  barbarously  by  Swift  for  sewed. 

A  goodly  country,  naturally  beautified  with 
roses,  sown  with  pease.  Heylyn, 

An  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  beds,  sown  toge- 
ther, made  up  the  breadth  and  length.  Gulliver. 

So'wTHiSTLE.  w.  s.  [sonchius,  Lat]  A 
weed. 

Sou  thistles  though  coneys  eat,  yet  sheep  and  cat- 
tle will  not  touch  ;  the  milk  of  which,  rubbed  on 
warts,  weareth  them  away,  which  sheweth  it  is 
corrosive.  Bacon. 

Spaad.  ?».  s.  [stella  terrtB,  Lat.]  A  kind 
of  mineral. 

English  tale,  of  which  the  coarser  sort  is  called 
plaister ;  the  finej,  spaad,  earth-flax,  or  salaman- 
der's hair.  Woodward. 

Space,  n.  s.  [spatium,  Lat.] 

1.  Room ;  local  extension. 

Space  is  the  relation  of  distance  between  any 
two  bodies  or  points.  Locke 

Oh  undistinguished  space  of  woman's  v/il'.Shak, 

This  which  yields  or  fills  all  space.  Miltoji. 

Pure  space  is  capable  neither  of  resistance  nor 
motion.  Locke, 

Space  and  motion  can  never  be  actually  infinite  : 
they  have  a  power  only  and  a  capacity  of  being 
increased  without  end  :  so  that  no  space  can  be  as- 
signed so  vast,  but  still  a  larger  may  be  imagined  ; 
no  motion  so  swift  or  languid,  but  a  greater  velo- 
city or  slowness  may  still  be  conceived.  Bentley 

2.  Any  quantity  of  place. 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  tliink'st 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp. 
And  the  rich  east  to  boot.  Shakesp,  Macbeth. 

'I'here  was  but  two  ways  to  escape;  the  one 
through  the  woods,  about  ten  miles  space  to  Walpo. 

Knolles. 

In  such  a  great  ruin,  where  the  fragments  arc 
great  and  hard,  it  is  not  possible  they  should  be 
so  adjusted  in  iheir  fall,  but  tliat  they  would  lie 
hollow,  and  numerous  unfilled  spaces  would  be  in- 
tercepted amongst  them,  Burnet, 

Measuring  first  with  careful  eyes 
The  space  his  spear  could  reach,  aloudne  cries. 

Dryden, 

3.  Quantity  of  time. 
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There  is  a  competent  time  allowed  every  man; 
and,  as  it  is  certain  death  is  the  conclusion  of  it, 
'tis  possible  some  space  before  death.  Hammond. 

Nine  tinifs  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 
To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquish'd,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulph, 
Confounded,  though  immortal.  Milton. 

In  a  lever  the  motion  can  be  continued  only  for 
so  short  a  space,  as  may  be  answerable  to  that  little 
distance  betwixt  the  fulciment  and  the  weight. 

Wilkin's  Matliematical  Magick. 

God  may  defer  his  judgments  for  a  time,  and 
give  a  people  a  longer  space  of  repentance",  he  may 
stay  till  the  iniquities  of  a  nation  be  full ;  but 
sooner  or  liter  tliey  have  reason  to  expect  his 
vengeance.  Tillotsm. 

The  lives  of  great  men  cannot  be  writ  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  elegance  or  exactness,  within  a 
short  space  after  their  decease.     Addison's  Freeh, 
4.  A  small  time  ;  a  while. 

Sith  for  me  ye  fight,  to  me  this  grace 
Both  yield,  to  stay  your  deadly  strife  a  space. 

Fairy.  Queen, 

Compassion  quell'd 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  hira  up  to  tears 
A  space,  till  firmer  thoughts  restraiii'd  excess.  Milt. 

SPACIOUS,  a^.  [spacieux,  Fr.  spaiiosus, 
Lat.]     Wide;  extensive;  roomy;  not 
"  narrow. 

The  former  buildings,  which  were  but  mean, 
contented  them  not :  spacious  and  ample  churches 
they  erected  throughout  every  city.    ,  Hooker. 

Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty  ; 
And  yet  seem  cold.  Shakesp, 

Merab  with  spacious  beauty  fills  the  sight, 
But  too  much  awe  cliastis'd  the  bold  delight.  Cowl, 

Like  an  English  gen'ral  will  T  die. 
And  ail  the  ocean  make  my  spacious  grave : 

Women  and  cowards  on  the  land  may  lie: 
The  sea 's  a  tomb  that's  proper  for  the  brave.  Dryd. 

Spa'ciously.  adv.  [from  spacious.]  Ex- 
tensively. 

Spa'ciousness.   n.  s.   [from  spacious,] 

Roominess ;  wide  extension. 
Spa'ddle.  n.s.  [diminutive  of  spade.] 

A  little  spade. 

Others  destroy  moles  with  a  spaddle,  waiting  ill 
the  mornings  and  evenings  for  tliera.  Mort.  Husb. 

Spade,  n.  s.  [fpab,  Sax.  spade,  Island, 
and  Dut.] 

1.  The  instrument  of  digging. 

-  Take  the  air  of  the  earth  new  turned  up,  by 
digging  with  the  spade,  or  standing  by  him  that 
diggtth.  Baeon, 

Many  learned  men  aflnrm,  that  some  isthmes 
have  been  eat  through  by  the  sea,  and  others  cut 
by  the  spade.  Brom. 

His  next  advance  was  to  tlie  soldier's  trade. 
Where,  if  he  did  not  nimbly  ply  the  spade. 
His  surly  officer  ne'er  faii'd  to  crack 
His  knotty  cudgel  on  his  tougher  back.  Dryden, 
Here  nature  never  diff'rence  made 

Between  the  sceptre  and  the  spade.  Sw^. 

2.  A  deer  three  years  old.  Ainsworth. 

3.  A  suit  of  cards. 
Spa'debone.  n,  s.  [named  from  the  form.] 

The  shoulder-blade. 
By  th'  shoulder  of  a  ram  from  off  the  right  side 
par'd,  * 
Which  usually  they  boil,  the  spade-lone  being 
bar'd.  i  Drayton. 

Spadi'ceous.  adj.  [spadiceus,  Lat.] 

Of  those  five  Scaliger  beheld,  though  one  was 
spadiceous,  or  of  a  light  red,  and  two  inclining  to 
red,  yet  was  there  not  any  of  this  complexion 
among  them.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err, 

Spadi'lle.  n.  s.  [spadille,  or  espadille, 
Fr.]    The  ace  of  spades  at  ombre. 

Spagy'rick  adj.  [spagyricus,  Lat,]  A 
word  coined  by  Paracelsus  from  spaher^ 
a  searcher.  Teuton.]  Chymical. 

Spa'gyrist.  n.  s,    A  chymist, 
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This  change  is  so  unexampled,  that  though 
amon^  the  more  curious  spagyrists  it  be  very  well 
known,  yet  many  naturalists  cannot  easily  believe 
it-  Boyle 

Spake.    The  old  preterite  of  speak. 

So  spake  th'  archangel  Michael,  then  paus'd 

Milton, 

Spall,  n.s.  [espaule,  Fr.]  Shoulder.  Out 
of  use. 

Their  mighty  strokes  their  habergions  dismay'd 
And  naked  made  each  other's  manly  spalles.Fairf. 

Spalt  or  Spelt,  n.  s.  A  white,  scaly,  shin- 
ing stone,  frequently  used  to  promote 
the  fusion  of  metals.  Bailey. 

SPAN.  n.s.  [j'pan,  jfponne,  Sax.  spanna, 
Ital.  span,  Dut.  Perhaps  originally  the 
expansion  of  the  hand.] 

1.  The  space  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to 
the  end  of  the  little  finger  extended ;  nine 
inches. 

A  foot,  the  length  of  it,  is  a  sixth  part  of  the 
fathom  ;  a  span,  one-eighth  ;  a  palm,  or  hand's 
breadth,  one  twenty-fourth  ;  a  thumb's  breadth, 
or  inch,  one  seventy-second ;  and  a  forefinger's 
breadth,  one  ninety-sixth.  Holder  on  Time. 

Will  you  with  counters  sura 
The  vast  proportion  of  his  infinite. 
And  buckle  in  a  waste  most  fathomless 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons  ?  Shakesp.Troibis  and  Cressida, 

Sum  how  brief  the  life  of  man 
Runs  bis  erring  pilgrimage. 

That  the  stretching  of  a  span 
Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age.  Shakesp. 
•  Wlienl  removed  the  one,  although  but  at  tlie 
distance  of  a  span,  the  other  would  stand  like  Her- 
Cules's  pillar.  Brown. 
2.  Any  short  duration. 

You  have  scarce  time 
To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span, 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII, 

The  virgin's  part,  the  mother,  and  the  wife, 
So  well  she  acted  in  this  span  of  life.  Walter. 

Then  conscience,  unrestrain'd  by  fears,  began 
To  stretch  her  limits,  and  extend  the  span. Dryden. 

Life's  but  a  span,  I'll  every  inch  enjoy.  Farquh. 

To  Span.  v.  a. 


1.  To  measure  by  the  hand  extended. 

Oft  on  the  well-known  spot  I  fix  my  eyes, 
And  span  the  distance  that  between  us  lics.Tickel. 

2,  To  measure. 

My  surveyor  is  false  ;  the  o'er-preat  cardinal 
Hath  shew'd  him  gold  ;  my  life  is  spann'd  already, 
.  Shakesp. 
This  soul  doth  span  the  world,  and  hang  content 

From  either  pole  unto  the  centre  ; 
Wliere  in  eacli  room  of  the  well-furnished  tent 

He  lies  warm,  and  without  adventure.  Herbert. 

Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measured  song 
First  taught  our  English  musick  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas'  ears,  counting  short  and  long.  Milt. 

Span,    The  preterite  of  s/?;n.  See  Spin. 

Together  furiously  they  ran. 
That  to  the  ground  came  horse  and  man  ; 
The  blood  out  of  their  helmets  span. 
So  sharp  were  their  encounters.  Drayt.  Nymphiad. 

Sp a'ncounter.   ■)  n.s.  [from  span,  coun- 
Spa'nfarthing.  j  ^er.and farthing.]  A 
play  at  which  money  is  thrown  within  a 
span  or  mark. 

Tell  tiie  king,  that  for  his  father's  sake,  Henry 
V.  in  whose  time  boys  went  to  spancounter  for 
French  crowns,  I  am  content  he  shall  reign. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
Boys  shall  not  play 
At  spancounter  or  blowpoint,  but  shall  pay 
foil  to  some  courtier.  Donne. 

His  chief  solace  is  to  steal  down,  and  play  at 
spanfarthing  with  the  page.  "  Svnft. 

To  Spane.  v.  a.    To  wean  a  child. 
Spang,  n,  s.  [spange,  Dut.]    This  word 

Vol.  I[. 
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seems  to  have  signified  a  cluster  of  shin 

ing  bodies 

The  colours  that  shew  best  by  candlelight  are 
wliite,  carnation,  and  a  kind  of  sea-water  green 
and  ouches  or  spangs,  as  they  are  of  no  great  cost 
so  they  are  of  most  glory.  Bacon 

Spa'ngle.  n.  s.  [spange.  Germ,  a  buckle, 
a  locket ;  whence  oher  spangen  earrings 

1 ,  A  small  plate  or  boss  of  shining  metal, 

2.  Any  thing  sparkling  and  shining. 

As  hoary  frost  with  spangles  doth  attire 
The  mossy  branches  of  an  oak  half  dead.     F.  Qu. 

Thus  in  a  starry  night  fond  children  cry 
For  the  rich  spangles  that  adorn  the  sky.  Waller. 

The  twinkln;g  spangles,  the  ornaments  of  the 
upper  world,  lose  their  beauty  and  magnificence 
vulgar  spectators  see  them  but  as  a  confused  hud 
die  of  petty  illuminants.  Glanviile 

That  now  the  dew  with  spangles  deck'd  th 
ground, 

A  sweeter  spot  of  earth  was  never  found.  Dryden. 

To  Spa'ngle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
besprinkle  with  spangles  or  shining  bo 
dies. 

They  never  meet  in  grove  or  green. 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen. Sfca 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty 
As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face. 

Shakesp 

Unpin  that  spangled  breastplate  which  you  wear, 
That  th'  eyes  of  busy  fools  may  be  stopt  there. 

Donne 

Four  faces  each 
Had,  like  a  double  Janus  ;  all  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes,  more  numerous  than  those 
Of  Argus.  Milton's  Par.  Lost 

Then  appear'd 
Spangling  the  hemisphere,  then  first  adorn'd 
Withthi 


the  bright  luminaries,  that  set  and  Tose.Milt 
He  cuts  out  a  silk  mantle  from  the  skies. 
Where  the  most  sprightly  azure  pleas'd  the  eyes 
This  he  with  starry  vapours  spangles  al\. 
Took  in  their  prime,  ere  they  grow,  rise,  and  fall. 

Couley. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue  etherial  sky. 
And  spangledheav'ns,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great  Original  proclaim.  Addison 

Spa'niel.  n.  s.  [hispaniolus,  Lat.  espag 
neul,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  dog  used  for  sports  in  the  field,  re- 
markable for  sagacity  and  obedience. 

Divers  days  I  followed  his  st^ps  till  1  found 
him,  having  newly  met  with  an  excellent  spaniel 
belonging  to  his  dead  companion.  Sidneii 

There  are  arts  to  reclaim  the  wildest  men,  a; 
there  are  to  make  spaniels  fetch  and  carry  :  chide 
'em  often,  and  feed  em  seldom.  Dryden  s  Span.  F. 

2.  A  low,  mean,  sneaking  fellow ;  a  cour- 
tier ;  a  dedicator ;  a  pensioner ;  a  de- 
pendant ;  a  placeman. 

I  mean  sweet  words. 
Low  crooked  curtesies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning 

Shakesp 

1  am  your  spaniei ;  and,  Demetrius, 
The  more  you  beat  me  I  will  fawn  on  yoa.Shakesp. 

To  Spa'niel.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

fawn  ;  to  play  the  spaniel. 
Spanish  ^roo»2.  n.s.  [genista  juncea, 
Lat.]    A  plant  so  called  as  being  a  na- 
tive of  Spain.  Miller. 
Spanish  Fly.  n.  s.  [cantharis,  Lat.]  A 
venomous  fly,  that  shines  like  gold,  and 
breeds  in  the  tops  of  ashes,  olives,  &c. 
It  is  used  to  raise  blisters. 
Spanish  Nut.  n.  s.  [sisyrinchium,  Lat,] 
A  plant.  Miller. 
Spa'nker.  n.s.  A  small  coin. 

Your  cure  too  costs  you  but  a  spanfcer.  Denham. 
Spa'nner.  n.  s.   The  lock  of  a  fusee  or 
carabine.  Bailey. 
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My  prince's  court  is  now  full  of  nothing  but 
buff  coats,  spanners,  and  musket-rests.  Howet. 

Spar.  «.  s. 

1.  Marcasite, 

Spar  is  a  mixed  body,  consisting  of  crystal,  in- 
corporated sometimes  with  lac  lunie,  and  some- 
times with  other  mineral,  stony,  earthy,  or  metal- 
lick  matter.  Woodward. 

Some  stones,  as  spar  of  lead,  dissolved  in  pro- 
per menstruums,' become  salts.        Newton's  Opt. 

2.  [Sparre,  Dut.]    A  small  beam ;  the 
bar  of  a  gate. 

To  Spar.    v.  n.    To  fight  with  prelusive 
strokes. 

To  Spar.  v.  a.  [j-papjian.  Sax.  sperren, 
Ger.]    To  shut ;  to  close ;  to  bar. 

And  if  he  chance  come  when  I  am  abroad, 
Sparre  the  yate  fast  for  fear  of  fraud  ; 
Ne  for  all  his  worst,  nor  for  his  best. 
Open  the  door  at  his  request.     Spenser's  Pastorals. 

Six  gates  i'  th'  city,  with  massy  staples. 
And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts, 
■Spar  up  the  sons  of  Troy.  Shakesp. 

Yet  for  she  yode  thereat  half  agast. 
And  Kiddie  the  door  sparred  after  her  {ast.Spenser. 

Spa'rable.  n.  s.  [j-papjian.  Sax.  to  fas- 
ten.]   Small  nails, 
Spa'radrap,  n.s.  [In  pharmacy.]  A 
cerecloth. 

With  application  of  the  common  sparadrap  for 
issues,  this  ulcer  was  by  a  fontanel  kept  open. 

Wiseman's  Surg. 

To  SPARE.  V.  a.  [j'papan,  Sax.  spaeren, 
Dut.  espargne,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  use  frugally ;  not  to  waste ;  not  to 
consume. 

Thou  thy  father's  thunder  didst  not  spare.  Milt. 

2.  To  have  unemployed ;  to  save  from  any 
particular  use. 

All  the  time  he  could  spare  from  the  necessary 
cares  of  his  weighty  charge,  he  bestowed  on  pray- 
er, and  serving  of  God  :  he  oftentimes  spent  the 
night  alone  in  church,  praying  ;  his  head-piece, 
gorget,  and  gauntlets  lying  by  him.  Knolles. 

He  had  no  bread  to  spare.  L'Estrange. 

Only  the  foolish  virgins  entertained  this  foolish 
conceit,  that  there  might  be  an  overplus  of  grace 
sufficient  to  supply  their  want ;  but  the  wise  ki>ew 
not  of  any  that  they  had  to  spare,  but  supposed  all 
that  they  had  little  enough.  Tillotson. 

Let  a  pamphlet  come  ni  a  proper  juncture,  and 
every  one  who  can  spare  a  shilling  shall  be  a  sub- 
scriber. Swift. 

.  To  do  without ;  to  lose  willingly. 

I  could  have  better  spar'd  a  better  man. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

For  his  mind  I  do  not  care. 
That's  a  toy  that  I  could  spare  ; 
Let  his  title  be  but  great. 

His  cloaths  rich,  and  band  sit  neat.     Ben  Jonson. 

Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well 
cSpore  out  of  life  perliaps  ;  and  not  repine  ; 
But  pain  is  perfect  misery.  Milton. 

Now  she  might  spare  the  ocean,  and  oppose 
Your  conduct  to  the  fiercest  of  her  foes.  Waller, 

The  fair  blessing  we  vouchsafe  to  send  ; 
Nor  can  we  spare  you  long,  tho'  often  we  may  lend. 

Dryden 

,  To  omit ;  to  forbear. 

We  might  have  spar'd  our  coming.  Milton, 
Be  pleas'd  your  politicks  to  spare ; 
I'm  old  enough,  and  can  myself  take  care. Dryden. 

.  To  use  tenderly ;  to  forbear ;  to  treat 

with  pity ;  not  to  afflict ;  not  to  destroy  ; 

to  use  with  mercy. 

Spare  us,  good  Lord.  Common  Prayer. 

Who  will  set  the  discipline  of  wisdom  over  mine 
heart,  that  they  spare  me  not  for  ray  ignorances  ? 

Ecclus.  xxiii.  2. 

Doth  not  each  look  a  flash  of  lightning  feel, 
Which  spares  the  body's  sheath,  but  melts  the 
steel  ?  Cleaveland, 
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Dim  sadness  did  nol  spare 
Celestial  visages.  Milton. 

Less  pleasure  take  brave  rainds  in  battles  won 
Than  in  restoring  such  as  are  undone  : 
Tygers  have  courage,  and  the  rugged  bear  ; 
But  man  alone  can  whom  he  conquers  spare. 

Walter. 

6.  To  grant ;  to  allow ;  to  indulge. 

Set  me  in  the  remotest  place 
That  Neptune's  frozen  arras  embrace  ; 
Where  angry  Jove  did  never  spare 
One  breath  of  kind  and  temperate  air. Roscommon. 

7.  To  forbear  to  inflict  or  impose. 
Spare  my  remembrance  ;  'twas  a  guilty  day  ; 

And  still  the  blush  haniis  here.  Dryd.AUfor  Love. 

O  spare  this  great,  this  good,  this  aged  king, 
And  spare  your  soul  the  crane  !   Dry.  Span.  Fryar. 

Spare  my  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  world  of  tears  it  costs  you.  Dryd. 

To  Spare,  v.  n. 

1.  To  live  frugally;  to  be  parsimonious; 
to  be  not  liberal. 

H'  has  wherewithal :  in  him 
Sparing  would  show  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine. 

Shakesp. 

Those  wants,  which  they  rather  feared  than  felt, 
would  well  enough  be  overcome  by  sparing  and 
patience.  KnoUes. 

In  these  relations,  although  he  be  more  sparing, 
his  predecessors  were  very  numerous. 

Brown  s  Vulg.  Err 
Our  'abours  late  and  early  every  morning. 
Midst  winter  frosts ;  then,  clad  and  fed  with  spar- 
wg, 

Rise  to  our  toils.  Otway. 

God  has  not  been  so  sparing  to  men  to  make 
them  barely  two-legged  creatures,  and  left  it  to 
Aristotle  to  make  them  rational.  Locke. 

When  they  discover  the  passionate  desire  of 
fame  in  the  ambitious  man,  they  become  sparing 
and  saving  in  their  commendations;  they  envy 
him  the  satisfaction  of  an  applause.  Addison. 

Now  a  reservoir,  to  keep  and  spare  ; 
The  next  a  fountain  spouting  through  his  heir. 

Pope. 

No  statute  in  his  favour  says 
How  free  or  frugal  I  shall  pass  my  days  ; 
I  who  at  sometimes  spend,  at  others  spare. 
Divided  between  carelessness  and  care.  Pope. 

2.  To  forbear  ;  to  be  scrupulous. 

His  soldiers  tpared  not  to  say  that  they  should 
be  unkindly  dealt  with,  if  they  were  defrauded  of 
the  spoil.  KnoUes. 

To  pluck  and  eat  my  fill  I  spared  not.  Milton. 

3.  To  use  mercy ;  to  forgive  ;  to  be  ten- 
der. 

Their  king,  out  of  a  princely  feeling,  was  sparijig 
and  compassionate  towards  his  subjects.  Bacon. 

Spare,  adj. 

1 .  Scanty ;  not  abundant ;  parsimonious ; 
frugal. 

He  was  spare  but  discreet  of  speech,  better  con- 
ceiving than  delivering;  equally  stout  and  kind. 

Carew's  Survey  of  Cornw. 

Men  ought  to  beware,  that  they  use  not  exercise 
and  a  spare  diet  both.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Join  with  thee  calm  peace  and  quiet ; 
Spare  fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet.  Milton. 

The  masters  of  the  world  were  bred  up  with 
ipare  diet ;  and  the  young  gentlemen  of  Rome  felt 
no  want  of  strength,  because  they  ate  but  once  a 
day.  Locke. 

2.  Superfluous;  unwanted. 

If  that  no  spare  clothes  he  had  to  give, 
His  own  coat  he  would  cut,  and  it  distribute  glad. 

Spenser. 

As  any  of  our  sick  waxed  well,  he  might  be  re- 
moved ;  for  which  purpose  there  were  set  forth 
ten  spare  chambers.  Bacon. 

Learning  seems  more  adapted  to  the  female  I 
world  than  to  the  male,  because  they  have  more 
spare  time  upon  their  hands,  and  lead  a  more  se- 
dentary life.  Addison's  Spectator. 

In  ray  spare  hours  you've  had  your  part ; 
Ev'n  now  ray  servile  hand  your  sovereign  will 
obeys.  Norris. 

3.  Lean ;  wanting  flesh ;  macilent. 
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Ogive  rae  your  spare  men,  and  spare  me  the 
great  ones.  Shakesp. 

If  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  s]>are  Cassius.     Shakesp.  J.  Cttsar. 

His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare. 
His  arras  clung  to  his  ribs.        Milton's  Par.  Lost. 
Spare,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Parsimony ; 
frugal  use;  husbandry.    Not  in  use. 

Since  uncheckt  they  may. 
They  therefore  will  make  still  his  goods  their  prey 
Without  all  spare  or  end.  Chapman. 

Our  victuals  failed  us,  though  we  had  niadt 
good  spare  of  them.  Bacon. 

Spa  rer,  n.  s.  [from  spare.]  One  who 
avoids  expenoe. 

By  nature  far  from  profusion,  and  yet  a  greater 
sparer  than  a  saver;  for  though  he  had  such  means 
to  accumulate,  yet  his  forts,  garrisons,  and  his 
feastings,  wherein  he  was  only  sumptuous,  could 
not  but  soak  his  exchequer.  Wotton. 

Spa'rerib.  n.  s.  [spare  and  rib.}  Some 
part  cut  off"  from  the  rib :  as,  a  sparerib 
of  pork. 

Spargefa'ction.  n.s.    [spargo,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  sprinkling. 
Spa'ring.  adj.  [from  spare.] 

1.  Scarce ;  little. 

Of  this  there  is  with  you  sHarmo- memory,  or 
none  ;  but  we  have  large  knowledge  thereof.  Bac. 

2.  Scanty  ;  not  plentiful. 

If  much  exercise,  then  use  a  plentiful  diet;  and 
if  sparing  diet,  then  little  exercise.  _  Bacon. 

tiood  air,  solitary  groves,  and  sparing  diet,  suf- 
ficient to  make  you  fancy  yourself  one  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  desert.  Pope. 

3.  Parsimonious  ;  not  liberal. 

Virgil  being  so  very  sparing  of  his  words,  and 
leaving  so  much  to  be  imagined  by  the  reader,  can 
never  be  translated  as  he  ought  in  any  modern 
tonpue.  Dryden. 

'I  hough  sparing  of  his  grace,  to  mischief  bent. 
He  seldom  does  a  good  with  good  intent.  Dryden, 

Spa'ringly.  adv.  [from  sparing.] 

1 .  Not  abundantly. 

Give  us  leave 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge  ; 
Or  shall  we  sparingly^  shew  you  far  off 
The  dauphin  s  meaning  ?  Shakesp.  Hen.  V. 

The  borders  whereon  you  plant  fruit  trees 
should  be  large,  and  set  with  fine  flowers  ;  but  thin 
and  sparingly,  lest  they  deceive  the  trees. Bac.  Ess. 

2.  Frugally ;  parsimoniously ;  not  lavishly. 
High  titles  of  honour  were  in  the  king's  minori- 
ty sparingly  granted,  because  dignity  then  waited 
on  desert.  Hayward. 

Commend  but  sparingly  whom  thou  dost  love  ; 
But  less  condemn  whom  thou  dost  not  approve. 

Denluim. 

3.  With  abstinence. 

Christians  are  obliged  to  taste  even  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  life  but  sparingly.  .  Atterbury. 

4.  Not  with  great  frequency. 

The  morality  of  a  grave  sentence,  affected  by 
Lucan,  is  more  sparing/i/ used  by  Virgil.  Dryden. 

Our  sacraments,  which  had  been  frequented 
with  so  mucli  zeal,  were  approached  more  spar- 
ingly. Atterbury. 

5.  Cautiously;  lenderly. 

Speech  of  touch  towards  others  should  be  .ipar- 
ingly  used  ;  for  discourse  ought  to  be  as  a  field, 
without  coming  home  to  any  man.  Bacon's  Essays. 
SPAPiK.  n.s.  [j-peajica.  Sax.  sparke,  Dut.l 
1.  A  small  particle  of  fire,  or  kindled 
matter. 

If  any  marvel  how  a  thing,  in  itself  so  weak, 
could  import  any  great  danger,  they  must  consi- 
der not  so  much  how  small  the  spark  is  that  flieth 
up,  as  how  apt  things  about  it  are  to  take  fire. 

Hooker. 

I  am  about  to  weep  ;  but  thinking  that 
We  are  a  queen,  my  drops  of  tears  I'll  turn 
To  sparks  of  fire  _  Shakesp. 

I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  sparks  which  some 
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'  men's  distempers  formerly  studied  to  kindle  in 
jjarllanients.  King  Charles. 

In  this  deep  q^uiet,  from  what  source  unknown 
Those  seeds  of  hre  that  fatal  birth  disclose  ; 

And  fiist  few  scatt'ring  spares  about  were  blown. 
Big  with  the  flames  that  to  our  ruin  rose.  Dryden. 

Oh,  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire 
The  last,  the  raeanest,  of  your  sons  Inspire  !  Popt, 

2.  Any  thing  shining. 

We  have,  here  and  there,  a  little  clear  light,  some 
sparks  of  bright  knowledge.  Locke. 

3.  Any  thing  vivid  or  active. 

If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 
Down,  down  to  hell,  and  say  I  sent  tliee  thither. 

Shakesp. 

4i.  A  lively,  showy,  splendid,  gay  man.  It 
is  commonly  used  in  contempt. 

How  many  huffing  sparks  have  we  seen,  that 
in  the  same  day  have  been  both  the  idols  and  the 
scorn  of  the  same  slaves.  L'Estrange. 

A  spark  like  thee,  of  the  raankilling  trade. 
Fell  sick.  Dryden. 

As  for  the  disputes  of  sharpers,  we  don't  read 
of  any  provisions  made  for  the  honours  of  such 
sparks.  Collier. 

The  finest  sparks,  and  cleanest  beaux. 
Drip  from  the  shoulders  to  the  toes.  Prior. 

I,  who  have  been  the  poet's  spark  to-day,  ^ 
Will  now  become  the  champion  of  his  play. Gcanv. 

Unlucky  as  Fungoso  In  the  play, 
These  spares  with  aukward  vanity  display 
What  the  fine  gentlemen  wore  yesterday.  Pope. 
5.  A  lover. 

To  Spark.  ?>.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
emit  particles  of  fire  ;  to  sparkle.  Not 
in  use. 

Fair  is  my  love, 
When  the  rose  in  her  cheek  appears. 
Or  In  her  eyes  the  fire  of  love  doth  spark.  Spenser. 

Spa'rkful.  adj.  [spark  and  full.]  Lively; 
brisk ;  airy.    Not  used. 

Hitherto  will  our  spar/c/iii  youth  laugh  at  their 
great  grandfathers  English,  who  had  niorecaieto 
do  well  than  to  speak  minlon-llke.  Camden's  Rem, 

Spa'rkish.  adj.  [from  spark.] 

1.  Airy;  gay.  A  low  word.  It  is  com- 
monly applied  to  men  rather  than  wo- 
men. 

Is  any  thing  more  sparkish  and  better  humoured 
than  Venus's  accosting  her  son  hi  the  desarts  of 
Libya?  Walsh. 

2.  Showy  ;  well-dressed  ;  fine, 

A  daw,  to  be  sparkish,  trick'd  himself  up  with 
all  the  gay  feathers  he  could  muster.  L'Estrange, 

Spa'rkle.  n.  s.  [from  spark.] 

1 .  A  spark ;  a  small  particle  of  fire. 

He,  with  repeated  strokes 
Of  clashing  flints,  their  hidden  fires  provokes; 
Short  flame  succeeds  ;  a  bed  of  wither'd  leaves 
The  'lying  sparkles  in  their  fall  receives  : 
Caught  into  life,  in  fiery  fumes  they  rise.  _ 
And,  fed  with  stronger  food,  invade  the  skies.Ury. 

2.  Any  luminous  particle. 

To  detract  from  the  dignity  thereof,  were  to  in- 
jure even  God  himself,  who,  being  that  light  which 
none  can  approach  unto,  hath  sent  out  these  lights 
whereof  we  are  capable,  even  as  so  many  sparkt^ 
resembling  the  bright  fountain  from  which  they 
rise.  Hooker. 

When  reason's  lamp,  which,  like  the  sun  in  sky. 
Throughout  man's  little  world  her  beams  did 
spread, 

Is  now  become  a  sparkle  which  doth  lie 
Under  the  ashes,  half  extinct  and  dead.  Davieu 

Ah  I  then  thy  once-loved  Eloisa  see  ! 
It  will  be  then  no  crime  to  gaze  on  me  :  _ 
See  from  my  cheek  the  transient  roses  die. 
See  the  last  sparkle  languish  in  my  eye.  Pop^ 

To  Spa'rkle.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  emit  sparks. 

2.  To  issue  in  sparks. 

The  bold  design 
Pleas'd  highly  those  infernal  states,  and  joy 
Sparkled  in'  all  their  eyes.  miltofi. 
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3.  To  shine  ;  to  glitter. 

A  hair  seen  in  a  microscope  loses  its  former  co 
lour,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  pellucid,  with  a 
mixture  of  some  bright  sparkhig  colours,  such  as 
appear  from  the  refraction  of  diamonds.  Locke. 

Politulus  is  a  fine  young  gentleman,  who  spar- 
kles in  all  the  shining  things  of  dress  and  equipage 

Watts. 

4.  To  rise  up,  as  wine  when  poured  into 
a  glass. 

Spa'rklingly.  adv.  [from  sparkling.' 
With  vivid  and  twinkling  lustre. 

Diamonds  sometimes  would  look  more  spark- 
lingly  than  they  were  wont,  and  sometimes  far 
more  dull  than  ordinary.  Boijte. 

Spa'rklingness.  n.s.  [from  sparkling.] 
Vivid  and  twinkling  lustre. 

I  have  observed  a  manifestly  greater  clearness 
and  sparklingness  at  some  times  than  at  others, 
though  1  Cduld  not  refer  it  to  the  superficial  clear- 
ness or  foulness  of  the  stone.  Boyle. 
Spa'rrow.  n.  s.  [j-peappa,  Sax.  passer, 
Lat.]    A  small  bird. 

Dismay'd  not  this 
Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? — Yes, 
As  sparrows  eagles,  or  the  hare  the  lion.  Shakesp. 

There  is  great  probability  that  a  thousand  spar- 
rmos  will  fly  away  at  the  sight  of  a  hawk  among 
them.  Watts. 

Spa'rrovphawk  or  Spa'rhawk.  n.  s. 
[fpeajihapoc,  Sax.]  The  female  of  the 
musket  hawk.  Hanmer. 

Spa'rrowgrass.  n.s.  [corrupted  from 
asparagus.] 

Your  infant  pease  to  sparrowgrass  prefer. 
Which  to  the  supper  you  may  best  defer.  King. 
Spa'rry.  adj.  [from  spar.]  Consisting 
of  spar. 

In  which  manner  spar  is  usually  found  herein, 
and  other  minerals,  or  such  as  are  of  some  observ 


able  figure  ;  of  which  sort  are  the  sparrv  strife,  or 
icicles,  called  stalactitae.  Woodward. 

Spasm,  n.s.  [spasme,  Fr.  o-wacr/Aa.]  Con- 
vulsion ;  violent  and  involuntary  con- 
traction of  any  part. 

All  the  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony.  Milton. 
Wounds  are  subject  to  pain,  inflammation, 
spasm.  Wiseman's  Surg. 

Carminative  things  dilute  and  relax  ;  because 
wind  occasions  a  spasm  or  convulsion  iu  some  part. 

Arbuthnot. 

Spa'smodick.  adj.    [spasmodique,  Fr. 

from  spasm.]  Convulsive. 
Spat.    The  preterite  of  spit. 

And  when  he  had  spat  on  the  ground,  he  anoint- 
ed his  eyes.  Gospel. 
Spat.  n.s.    The  young  shell -fish. 

A  reticulated  film  found  upon  sea-shells,  and 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  (he  vesicles 
of  the  spat  of  some  sort  of  shell-fish.  IFoixiu).  on  Fo. 

To  Spa'tiate.  v.  n.  [spatior,  Lat.]  To 
rove ;  to  range ;  to  ramble  at  large.  A 
word  not  used. 

Wonder  causeth  astonishment,  or  an  immovea- 
ble posture  of  the  bod^,  caused  by  the  fixing  of 
the  mind  upon  one  cogitation,  whereby  it  doth  not 
spoliate  and  transcur.  Bacon. 

Confined  to  a  narrow  chamber,  he  could  spatiale 
at  large  through  the  whole  universe.  Bentley. 

To  Spa'tter.  v.  a.  [fpat;  spit.  Sax.] 
!•  To  sprinkle  with  dirt,  or  any  thing  of- 
fensive. 

The  pavement  swam  in  blood,  the  walls  around 
Were  spatter'd  o'er  with  brains.  Addison. 
'  To  throw  out  any  thing  offensive. 

His  forward  voice  now  is  to  speak  well  of  his 
friend ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  spatter  foul 
speeches,  and  to  detract.  Shakesp. 

3-  To  asperse;  to  defame. 
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To  Spa'tter.  v.  n.  To  spit ;  to  sputter 
as  at  any  thing  nauseous  taken  into  the 
mouth. 

They' fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 
Chew'd  bitter  ashes,  which  th'  offended  taste 
With  spattering  noise  rejected.  Milton 

Spa'tterdashes.  n.s.  [spatter  andt  dash 
Coverings  for  the  legs  by  which  the  wet 
is  kept  up. 
Spattling  Poppy,  n.  s.  [papaver  spu- 
meum.]    White  behen :  a  plant  which  is 
a  species  of  champion.  Miller 
Spa'tula.  n.  s.  [spatha,  spathula,  Lat 
A  spattle  or  slice. 

Spatula  is  an  instrument  used  by  apothecaries 
and  surgeons  in  spreading  plaisters  or  stirring 
medicines  together.  Quincy. 

In  raising  up  the  hairy  scalp  smooth  with  my 
spatula,  1  could  discover  no  fault  in  the  bone. 

W iseman's  Surgery. 
Spa'vin.  n.s.  [espavent,  Fr.  spavano,  Ital. 
This  disease  in  horses  is  a  bony  excres 
cence,  or  crust  as  hard  as  a  bone,  that 
grows  on  the  inside  of  the  hough,  not 
far  from  the  elbow,  and  is  generated  of 
the  same  matter  by  which  the  bones  or 
ligaments  are  nourished :  it  is  at  first 
like  a  tender  gristle,  but  by  degrees 
comes  to  hardness.  Farr.  Diet. 

They've  all  new  legs  and  lame  ones  ;  one  would 
take  it. 

That  never  saw  them  pace  before,  the  spavin 
And  springhalt  reigii'd  among  them.  Shakesp. 

If  it  had  been  a  spavin,  and  the  ass  had  peti- 
tioned for  another  farrier,  it  might  have  been  rea- 
sonable. L'F-strange. 
Spaw.  n.  s.  [from  Spaw  in  Germany.]  A 
place  famous  for  mineral  waters ;  any 
mineral  water. 
To  Spawl.  v.n.  [jrpoerlian  to  spit,  Sax.] 
To  throw  moisture  out  of  the  mouth. 

He  who  does  on  iv'ry  tables  dine, 
His  marble  floorswith  drunken  spawlings  shine  Dry. 

What  mischief  can  the  dean  have  done  him. 
That  Traulus  calls  for  vengeance  on  him  ? 
Why  must  he  sputter,  spatd,  and  slaver  it. 
In  vain,  against  the  people's  fav'rite.'  Swift. 
SpAWL.  n.  s.  [ypatl.  Sax.]  Spittle  ;  mois- 
ture ejected  from  the  mouth. 

Of  spittle  she  lustration  makes  ; 
Then  in  the  spawl  her  middle  finger  dips. 
Anoints  the  temple,  forehead,  and  the  lips.  Dryd. 

Spawn,  n.  s.  [spene,  spenne,  Dut,] 
1 .  The  eggs  of  fish  or  of  frogs. 

Masters  of  the  people, 
Your  multiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter 
That's  thousand  to  one  good  one.  Shakesp.  Coriol. 

God  said,  let  the  waters  generate 
Reutile,  with  spawn  abundant,  living  sou!  I  Milt. 

These  ponds,  in  spawning  time,  abounded  with 
frogs,  and  a  great  deal  of  spawn.  Rayon  the  Creat. 
,  Any  product  or  offspring.  In  contempt. 

'Twas  not  the  spawn  of  such  as  these 
Thatdy'd  with  Punick  blood  the  conqmer'd  seas. 
And  quash'd  the  stern  /Eacides.  Roscommon. 

This  atheistical  humour  was  the  spawn  of  the 
gross  superstitions  of  the  Romish  church  and 
court.  Tillotson. 

To  Spawn,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  produce  as  fishes  do  eggs. 

Some  report  a  sea-maid  spawn'd  him.  Shakesp. 
.  To  generate;  to  bring  forth.  In  con-' 
tempt. 

What  practices  such  principles  as  these  may 
spaion,  wtien  they  are  laid  out  to  the  sun,  you 
may  determine.  Swift. 

To  §PAWN.  V.  n. 
j  1.  To  produce  eggs  as  fish. 
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The  fish  having  spawned  before,  the  fry  that 
goes  down  hath  had  about  three  months  growth 
under  ground,  when  they  are  brought  up  again. 
.  Brown's  Travels. 

2.  To  issue  ;  to  proceed.    In  contempt. 
It  is  so  ill  a  quality,  and  the  mother  of  so  many 
ill  ones  that  spawn  from  it,  that  a  child  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  it.  Locke. 

Spa'wner.  n.s.  [from  spawn.]    The  fe- 
nrale  fish. 

The  barbel,  for  the  preservation  of  their  seed, 
both  the  spawner  and  the  melter,  cover  their  snawn 
with  sand.  IValton. 

To  Spay.  v.  a.  [spado,  Lat.]    To  castrate 
female  animals. 

I?e  dumb,  you  beggars  of  the  rythming  trade  : 
Geld  your  loose  wits, and  let  your  mouse  be  spay'i. 

Cleaveland. 

The  males  must  be  gelt,  and  the  sows  spayed ; 
the  spayed  they  esteem  as  the  most  profitable,  be- 
cause of  the  great  quantity  of  fat  upon  the  in- 
wards. Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To  Speak,  v.  n.  preterite  spake  or  spoke  ; 
participle  passive  spoken,  [fpecan,  Sax. 
spreken,  Dut.] 
1"  To  utter  articulate  sounds;  to  express 
thoughts  by  words. 

Speaking  is  nothing  else  than  a  sensible  expres- 
sion of  the  notions  of  the  mind,  by  several  discri- 
minations of  utterance  of  voice,  used  as  signs,  hav. 
ing  by  consent  several  determinate  significancies. 

HoUler. 

Hannah  spake  in  her  heart ;  only  her  lips  moved , 
but  her  voice  was  not  heard.  1  Sam.  i.  13. 

.  To  harangue  ;  to  make  a  speech. 

Many  of  the  nobility  made  themselves  popular 
by  speaking  in  parliament  against  those  things 
which  were  most  grateful  to  his  majesty,  and 
which  still  passed,  notwithstanding  their  contra- 
diction. Clarendon. 

Thersites,though  the  most  presumptuous  Greek, 
Yet  durst  not  for  Achilles'  armour  speak.  Dryden. 
,  To  talk  for  or  against ;  to  dispjate. 

A  knave  should  have  some  ccmntenance  at  his 
friend's  request.  An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to 
speak  fur  himself,  when  a  knave  is  not. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 
The  general  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it  ; 
And  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly.     Shakesp.  Othello. 

When  he  had  no  power, 
He  was  your  enemy  ;  still  spake  against 
Your  liberties  and  charters.        Shak.  Coriolanus. 
4.  To  discourse ;  to  make  mention. 

Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak  about  ? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root. 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ?  Shakesp.  K.  Lear. 
Lot  went  out,  and  spake  unto  his  sons  in  law. 

Gen.  xix.  14. 
The  fire  you  speak  of. 
If  any  flames  of  it  approach  my  fortunes, 
I'll  quench  it  not  with  water,  but  with  ruin. 

Ben  Jonson. 

The  scripture  speaks  only  of  those  to  whom  it 
speaks.  Hammond. 

They  could  never  be  lost  but  by  an  universal 
deluge,  which  has  heeu  spoken  to  aheady. Tillotson. 

Lucan  speaks  of  a  part  of  Caesar's  army,  that 
came  to  him  from  the  Leraan-lake,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war.  Addison. 

Had  Luther  spoke  up  to  this  accusation,  3'et 
Chrysostom's  example  would  have  been  his  de- 
fence.  Atterbury. 
To  give  sound. 

Make  all  your  trumpets  speak,  give  them  all 
breath. 

Those  clam'rous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

Shakesp. 

6.  To  speak  with.    To  address ;  to  con- 
verse with. 

Thou  canst  not  fear  us,  Pompey,  with  thy  sails. 
We'll  speak  with  thee  at  sea. SAafcesp.  Ant.  and  Cleo. 

1  spake  with  one  that  came  from  thence. 
That  freely  render'd  me  these  news  for  true.  Shak. 

Nicholas  was  by  a  herald  sent  for  to  come  into 
the  great  bassa;  Solyman  disdaining  to  speak  with. 
him  himself.  Knollet. 
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To  Speak,  v.  a. 

1 .  To  utter  with  the  mouth  ;  to  pronounce 

Mordecai  had  spoken  good.  Esther,  vii.  6. 

Consider  of  it,  take  advice,  and  speak  youi 
minds.  Judges. 

They  sat  down  with  him  upon  the  ground,  and 
jione  spake  a  word.  Job,  ii.  13. 

When  divers  were  hardened,  and  believed  not, 
but  spake  evil  of  that  wa,y  before  the  multitude,  he 
departed.  Acts,  xix.  9. 

You  from  my  youth 
Have  known  and  tried  me,  speak  1  more  than  truth  ? 

Sandys. 

What  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and 
mend. 

But  words  once  spoke  can  never  be  recall'd.  Wallei' 

Under  the  tropick  is  our  language  spoke. 
And  part  of  Flanders  hatli  receiv'a  our  yoke. 

Waller, 

He  no  where  speaks  it  out,  or  in  direct  terms 
calls  them  substances.  Locke. 

Colours  speak  all  languages,  but  words  are  un- 
derstood only  by  such  a  people  or  nation.  Spectat. 

2.  To  proclaim  ;  to  celebrate. 

It  is  my  father's  musick 
To  speak  your  deeds,  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompensed.    Shakesp.  Win.  Tale. 

3.  To  address ;  to  accost. 
If  he  have  need  of  thee,  he  will  deceive  tliee, 

smile  upon  thee,  put  thee  in  hope,  speak  thee  fair, 
ahd  say,  VVhat  wantest  thou  ?         Ecclus.  xiii.  6. 

4.  To  exhibit ;  to  make  known. 

Let  beav'n's  wide  circuit  speak 
The  Maker's  high  magnificence.  Milton 
Spe'AKABLE.  adj.  [from  speak.] 

1.  Possible  to  be  spoken. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  speech. 

Say, 

How  cam'st  thou  speakable  of  mute  ?  Milton. 

Spea'ker.  w.  s.  [from  fpeak.] 

1.  One  that  speaks. 
These  fames  grew  so  general,  as  the  authors 

v/ere  lost  i^  the  generality  of  speakers. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII, 

In  conversation  or  reading,  find  out  the  true 
sense  or  idea  which  the  speaker  or  writer  affixes  to 
his  words.  Watts's  Logick. 

Common  speakers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas, 
and  one  set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in  ;  and  these 
are  always  ready  at  the  mouth.  Swift. 

2.  One  that  speaks  in  any  particular  man 
ner. 
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Pope. 


Horace's  phrase  is,  "  torret  jecur  ;" 
And  happy  was  that  curious  speaker.  Prior. 

3.  One  that  celebrates,  proclaims,  or  men- 
tions. 

After  my  death,  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption.  Shakesp. 

4.  The  prolocutor  of  the  commons. 
I  have  disabled  myself,  like  an  elected  speaker 

of  the  house.  Dryden. 

Speaking  Trumpet,  n.  s.  A  stentoro- 
phonick  instrument ;  a  trumpet  by  which 
the  voice  may  be  propagated  to  a  great 
distance. 

That  with  one  blast  through  the  whole  house 
does  bound. 
And  first  taught  speaking  trumpet  how  to  sound. 

Dryden. 

Spear,  n.  s.  [i/s-per,Wehh,  fpejie.  Sax. 
spere,  Dut.  spare,  old  Fr.  sparum,  low 
Lat.] 

I.  A  long  weapon  with  a  sharp  point,  used 
in  thrusting  or  throwing  ;  a  lance. 

Those  brandishers  of  speares, 
From  many  cities  drawn,  are  they  that  are  our  | 
,  hi'-derers.  Chapman. 
lb  Egyptian  like  a  hill  himself  did  rear  ; 
tike  some  tall  tree  upon  it  seem'd  hhspear.Cowley. 

Nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 
What  ssem'd  both  shield  and  spear.  Milton,  \ 


The  flying  spear 
Sung  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air. 
The  rous'd  up  lion,  resolute  and  slow. 
Advances  full  on  the  protended  spear.  Thomstm. 

2.  A  lance,  generally  with  prongs,  to  kill 
fish. 

The  borderers  watching,  until  they  be  past  up 
into  some  narrow  creek,  below  them  cast  a  strong 
corded  net  athwart  the  stream,  with  which,  and 
their  loud  shouting,  they  stop  them  from  retiring, 
until  the  ebb  have  abandoned  them  to  the  hunters 
mercy,  who,  by  an  old  custom,  share  them  with 
such  indifFerency,  as,  if  a  woman  with  child  be 
present,  the  babe  in  her  womb  is  gratified  with  a 
portion  :  a  point  also  observed  by  the  spear  hunt- 
ers in  taking  of  salmons.  Carew. 

To  Spear,  t).  fl.  [from  the  noun.]  To  kill 

or  pierce  with  a  spear. 
To  Spear,  v.  n.  To  shoot  or  sprout.  This 
is  commonly  written  spire. 

Let  them  nut  lie  lest  they  should  s^ear,  and  the 
air  dry  and  spoil  the  shoot.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry 

Spea'rgrass.  n.s.   [spear  md.  grass. 
Long  stiff  grass. 

Tickle  our  noses  with  spear^ross  to  make  them 
bleed  ;  and  then  beslubber  our  garments  with  it. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV 

Spea'rman.  n.s.  [spear  and  maw.]  One 
who  uses  a  lance  in  fight. 
The  spearman's  arm,  by  thee,  great  God,  di 
reeled, 

Sends  forth  a  certain  wound.  Prior. 

Spea'rmint.  n.s.  [mentha  Romano,  Lat.' 

A  plant ;  a  species  of  mint. 
Spe'arwort.  n.s.  [ranunculus  Jlammeus, 
Lat.]    An  herb.  Ainsworth 
Spe'cial.  adj.  [special,  Fr.  specialis,  hat. 
,  Noting  a  sort  or  species. 

A  special  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  a  species. 

Watts. 

.  Particular;  peculiar. 

Most  commonly  with  a  certain  special  grace  of 
her  own,  wagging  her  lips,  and  grinning  instead  of 
smiling.  Sidney. 

The  several  books  of  scripture  having  bad  each 
some  several  occasion  and  particular  purpose 
which  caused  them  to  be  written,  the  contents 
thereof  are  according  to  the  exigence  of  thatspecia, 
end  whereunto  they  are  intended.  Hooker. 

Of  all  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face. 
Which  1  could  fancy  mure  than  any  other.  Shak. 

Nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live. 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give.Sftafc. 

The  fourth  commandment,  in  respect  of  any 
one  definite  and  special  day  of  every  week,  was 
not  simply  and  perpetually  moral.  White. 

Our  Saviour  is  represented  every  wherein  scrip- 
ture as  the  special  patron  of  the  poor  and  the  af- 
flicted, and  as  laying  their  interest  to  heart  more 
nearly  than  those  of  any  other  of  his  members. 

Atterbwry. 

3.  Appropriate ;  designed  for  a  particular 
pui'pose. 

O'Neal,  upon  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of 
Kildare,  was  made  denizen  by  a.  special  act  of  par- 
liament. Davits. 

Such  things  are  evident  by  natural  light,  which 
men  of  a  mature  age,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  their 
faculties,  with  the  common  help  of  mutual  society, 
may  know  and  be  sufficiently  assured  of  without 
the  help  of  any  special  revelation.  Wilkins. 

Extraordinary  ;  uncommon. 

T  hat  which  necessity  of  some  special  time  doth 
cause  to  be  enjoined,  bindeth  no  longer  than  dur- 
ing that  time,  but  doth  afterward  become  free. 

Honker. 

The  other  scheme  takes  special  care  to  attribute 
all  the  work  of  conversion  to  grace.  Hammond. 

Tliough  our  charity  should  be  universal,  yet  as 
it  cannot  be  actually  exercised  but  on  particular 
times,  soil  should  be  chiefly  on  special  opportuni- 
ties. ■  Spratt's  Sermons. 
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He  bore 

A  paunch  of  the  same  bulk  before  ; 
Which  still  he  had  a  special  care 
To  keep  well  cramra'd  with  thrifty  fare.  HudibrtM, 
5.  Chief  in  excellence. 

The  king  hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together. 

Shakesp.  Henry  lY. 

Spe'cially.  adv.  [from  special.] 
1 .  Particularly,  above  others. 

Specially  the  day  that  thou  stoodest  before  the 
Lord.  Deut. 
A  brother  beloved,  specially  to  me.      Phil.  xri. 

.  Not  in  a  common  way ;  peculiarly. 

If  there  be  matter  of  law  that  carries  any  diffi- 
culty, the  jury  may,  to  deliver  themselves  from  an 
attaint,  find  it  specially.  Hale. 

Spe'cialty.  7  n.s.  [specialite,Fr.  from 
Specia'lity.  I    special.]  Particularity. 

On  these  two  general  heads  all  other  specialties 
are  dependent.  Hooker. 

The  packet  is  not  come 
Where  that  and  olher  speciaiJies  are  hound  .Shakesp. 
Speciality  of  rule  hath  been  neglected.  Shakesp, 
When  men  were  sure,  that,  in  case  they  rested 
upon  a  bare  contract  without  speciality,  the  other 
party  might  wage  his  law,  they  would  not  rest  up- 
on such  contracts  without  reducing  the  debt  into 
a  speciality,  which  accorded  many  suits.  Hale. 

Spe'cies.  M.S.  [species,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  sort ;  a  subdivision  of  a  general  term. 
A  special  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  a  species ; 

it  is  one  common  nature  that  agrees  to  several  sin- 
gular individual  beings  :  so  horse  is  a  special  idea 
or  species,  as  it  agrees  to  Bucephalus,  Trot,  and 
Snowball.  Watts. 

2.  Class  of  nature ;  single  order  of  beings. 
He  intendeth  the  care  of  species  or  common  na- 
tures, but  letteth  loose  the  guard  of  individuals  or 
single  existencies.  Brawn. 

'The  Phenix  Pindar  is  a  whole  species  alone. 

Coxuley, 

For  we  are  animals  no  less, 
Although  of  different  species.  Hudibras. 
Thou  nam'st  a  race  which  must  proceed  from 
me, 

Yet  my  whole  species  in  myself  I  see.  Dryden, 
A  mind  of  superior  or  meaner  capacities  than  j 
human,  would  constitute  a  different  species,  though  | 
united  to  a  human  body  in  the  same  laws  of  con 
nexion  :  and  a  mind  of  human  capacities  would 
make  another  species,  if  united  to  a  different  body 
in  different  laws  of  connexion.       Bentley's  Serm 

5.  Appearance  to  the  senses;  any  visible 
or  sensible  representation. 

An  apparent  diversity  between  the  species  visi 
ble  and  audible  is,  that  the  visible  doth  not  mingle 
in  the  medium,  but  the  audible  doth.  Bacon 
It  is  a  most  certain  rule,  how  much  any  body 
hath  of  colour,  so  much  hath  it  of  opacity,  and  by 
so  much  the  more  unfit  it  is  to  transmit  the  species 
Kay  on  the  Creation 
The  species  of  the  letters  illuminated  with  blue 
were  nearer  to  the  lens  than  those  illuminated  with 
deep  red,  by  about  three  inches,  at  three  and  a 
quarter  ;  but  the  species  of  the  letters  illuminated 
with  indigo  and  violet  appeared  so  confused  and 
indistinct,  that  I  could  not  read  them.Newton's  Op 
Representation  to  the  mind. 
Wit  in  the  poet,  or  wit-writing,  is  no  other  thSn 
the  faculty  of  the  imagination  in  the  writer,  which 
searches  over  all  the  memory  for  the  species  or 
ideas  of  those  things  which  it  designs  to  represent. 

Dryden. 

5.  Show;  visible  exhibition.  Not  in  use; 
and  perhaps,  in  the  following  quotation, 
misprinted  for  spectacles. 

Shews  and  species  serve  best  with  the  people. 

Bacm 

6.  Circulating  money. 
As  there  was  in  the  splendour  of  the  Roman 

empire,  a  less  quantity  of  current  species  in  Europe 
than  there  is  now,  Rome  possessed  a  much  greater 
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proportion  of  the  circulating  species  of  its  time 
tlian  an^  European  city.  Arbuthnot. 

7.  Simples  that  have  place  in  a  compound 
medicine, 

Speci'fical.  [specifique,  Fr.  spe- 

Speci'fick.    3    cies  and /ac20,  Lat.] 
1.  That  which  makes  a  thing  of  the  spe- 
cies of  which  it  is. 

That  thou  to  truth  the  perfect  way  raay'st  know, 
To  thee  all  her  specifick  forms  I'll  show.  Denham. 

The  understanding,  as  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  is  subject  to  the  command  of  the  will, 
though,  as  to  the  specifick  nature  of  its  acts,  it  is 
determined  by  the  obje  ct.  Souih. 

By  whose  direction  is  the  nutriment  so  regular- 
ly distributed  into  the  respective  parts,  and  how 
are  they  kept  to  their  specijick  uniformities  ? 

.  _  Glanville. 
_  These  principles  1  consider  not  as  occult  quali- 
ties, supposed  to  result  from  the  specijick  forms  of 
things,  but  as  general  laws  of  nature,  by  which 
the  things  themselves  are  formed  ;  their  truth  ap- 
pearing to  us  by  plirenomena,  though  their  causes 
be  not  yet  discovered.  Newton's  Opticks. 

As  all  things  were  formed  according  to  these 
specijical  platforms,  so  their  truth  must  be  mea- 
sured from  their  conformity  to  tliem.  Norris. 

Specifick  gravity  is  the  appropriate  and  peculiar 
gravity  or  weight  which  any  species  of  natural 
bodies  have,  and  by  which  they  are  plainly  dis- 
tinguishable from  all  other  bodies  of  difterent 
kinds.  Quincy. 

The  specifick  qualities  of  plants  reside  in  their 
native  spirit,  oil,  and  essential  salt :  for  the  water, 
fixt  salt,  and  earth,  appear  to  be  the  same  in  all 
plants.         _  Arbuthnot. 

Specifick  difference  is  that  primary  attribute 
which  distinguishes  each  species  from  one  another, 
while  they  stand  ranked  under  the  same  general 
nature  or  genus.  Though  wine  dilfers  from  other 
liquids,  in  that  it  is  the  juice  of  a  certain  fruit,  yet 
this  is  but  a  general  or  generick  difference  ?  for 
it  does  not  distinguish  wine  from  cyder  or  perry  : 
the  specifick  difference  of  wine  therefore  is  its  pres- 
sure from  the  grape  ;  as  cyder  is  pressed  from  ap- 
ples, and  perry  from  pears.  Watts. 

2,  [In  medicine.]  Appropriated  to  the 
cure  of  some  particular  distemper.  It 
is  usually  applied  to  the  arcana,  or  me- 
dicines that  work  by  occult  qualities. 

The  operation  of  purging  medicines  has  been 
referred  to  a  hidden  propriety,  a  specijical  virtue, 
and  the  like  shifts  of  ignorance.  Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 

If  she  would  drink  a  good  decoction  of  sarsa, 
with  the  usual  specificks,  she  might  enjoy  a  good 
health.  Wiseman. 

Speci'fically.  adv.  [from  specifick.]  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  species ; 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  species. 

His  faith  must  be  not  only  living,  but  lively 
too ;  It  must  be  put  into  a  posture  by  a  [;articular 
exercise  of  those  several  virtues  that  are  specifically 
requisite  to  a  due  performance  of  this  duty. 

South' s  Sermons. 

Human  reason  doth  not  only  gradually,  hut  spe- 
cifically, differ  from  the  fantastick  reason  of  brutes, 
which  have  no  conceit  of  truth,  as  an  aggregate  of 
divers  simple  conceits,  nor  of  any  uther  universal. 

Grew. 

He  must  allow  that  bodies  were  endowed  with 
the  same  affections  then  as  ever  since  ;  and  that, 
if  an  axe  head  be  supposed  to  float  upon  water, 
which  is  specifically  lighter,  it  had  been  superna- 
tural. Bentley. 

To  Speci'ficate.  v.  a.  [from  species  and 
facio,  Lat.]  To  mark  by  notation  of 
distinguishing  particularities. 

Man,  by  the  instituted  law  of  his  creation,  and 
the  common  influence  of  the  divine  goodness,  is 
enabled  to  act  as  a  reasonable  creature,  without 
any  particular,  specificating,  concurrent,  new  impe- 
rate  act  of  the  divine  special  providence.  Hale. 
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Specifica'tion.  n.  s.  [from  specifick 
specification,  Fr.] 

1.  Distinct  notation ;  determination  by  a 
peculiar  mark. 

This  specification  or  limitation  of  the  question, 
hinders  the  dispulers  from  wandering  away  from 
the  precise  point  of  enquiry.  Watts. 

2.  Particular  mention. 
The  constitution  here  speaks  generally,  without 

the  specification  of  any  place.      Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

To  Spe'cify.  v.  a.  [from  species  ;  sped 
fier,  Fr.]  To  mention;  to  show  by 
some  particular  marks  of  distinction. 

As  the  change  of  such  laws  as  have  been  specified 
is  necessary,  so  the  evidence  that  they  are  such 
must  be  great.  Hooker. 

St.  Peter  doth  not  specify  what  these  waters 
were.  Burnet. 

He  has  there  given  us  an  exact  geography  of 
Greece,  where  the  countries,  and  the  uses  of  their 
soils,  are  specified.  Pope. 

Spe'cimen.  n.  s,  [specimen,  Lat.]  A  sam- 
ple ;  a  part  of  any  thing  exhibited,  that 
the  rest  may  be  known. 

Several  persons  have  exhibited  specimens  of  this 
art  before  multitudes  of  beholders.  Addison's  Spec, 

Spe'cious.  adj.  [specieux,  Fr.  speciosus, 
Lat.] 

1,  Showy;  pleasing  to  the  view. 

The  rest,  far  greater  part, 
Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  specious  forms 
Religion  satisfied.  Milton 

She  next  I  took  to  wife, 
O  that  1  never  had  !  fond  wish  too  late  ! 
Was  in  tlie  vale  of  Sorec,  Dalila, 
That speciOHS monster, my  accomplish'd  snare.M(7t, 

2.  Plausible;  superficially,  not  solidly 
right ;  striking  at  first  view. 

Bad  men  boast 
Their  specious  deeds  on  earth  which  glory  excites, 
Or  close  ambitinn  varnish'd  o'er  with  zeal.  Milton. 

Somewhat  of  specious  they  must  have  to  recom 
mend  themselves  to  princes  ;  for  folly  will  not 
easily  go  down  in  its  natural  form,  Dryden. 

Temptation  is  of  greater  danger,  because  it  is 
covered  with  the  specious  names  of  goorl  nature 
and  good  manners.  Rogers. 

This  is  the  only  sjiecious  objection  which  our 
Romish  adversaries  urge  against  tlie  doctrine  of 
this  church  in  tlie  point  of  celibacy.  Atterbury. 

Thus  in  the  glebe  tlie  deadly  nitihtsliade  grows, 
Flaunts  in  the  sun  and  mingles  witli  the  rose. 
The  specious  bane  the  prowling  urchin  spies  : 
Touch,  touch  it  not ! — He  gorges  it,  and  dies. 

Whyte's  Poems. 

Spe'ciously.  adv.  [from  specious.]  With 
fair  appearance. 

Piety  is  opposed  to  hypocrisy  and  insincerity  ; 
especially  to  that  personated  devotion  under  which 
any  kind  of  impiety  is  wont  to  be  disguised,  and 
put  off  more  speciously.  Hammond. 

Speck,  n.  s.  []rpecec,  Sax.]  A  small  dis- 
coloration; a  spot. 

Every  speck  does  not  blind  a  man.  Gov.  of  the  To. 
Then  are  they  happy,  when 
No  speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  stains  ; 
But  the  pure  jether  of  tlie  soul  remains.  Dry.  2En. 

To  Speck,  i;.  a.  To  spot ;  to  stain  in 
drops. 

Flow'r 

Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  speck'd  with  gold. 

Mittm. 

Spe'ckle.    n.  s.    [from  speck.]  Small 

speck ;  little  spot. 
To  Spe'ckle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

mark  with  small  spots. 

So  dreadfully  he  towards  him  did  pass, 
Forelifting  up  aloft  his  speckled  breast. 

And  often  bounding  on  the  bruised  grass, 
As  for  great  joy  of  his  new  comen  guest.Fairi/  Qa. 

Speckled  vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 
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And  leprous  sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould. 

Milton. 

Saw  St  thou  not  late  a  speckled  serpent  rear 
His  gilded  spires  to  climb  on  yon  fair  tree  ? 
Before  this  happy  minute  I  was  he.  Dryden. 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake  ; 
Pleas'd  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 
And  with  their  forky  tongue  and  pointless  sting 
shall  play.  Pope's  Messiah. 

The  toitoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
Transform'd  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white, 
Speckt  or  Speight,  n.  s.  A  woodpecker. 

Ainsworth. 

Spe'ctacle.  n.  s.  [spectacle,  Fr.  spectacu- 
lum,  Lat.] 

1.  A  show;  a  gazing  stock;  any  thing 
exhibited  to  the  view  as  eminently  re- 
markable. 

In  open  place  produc'd  they  me, 
To  be  a  publick  spectacle  to  all.    Shak.  Henry  VI. 
We  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  angels  and  men. 

1  Cor.  iv.  9. 

2.  Any  thing  perceived  by  the  sight. 

Forth  riding  underneath  the  castle  wall, 
A  dunghill  of  dead  carcases  he  spy'd. 
The  dreadful  spectacle  of  that  sad  house  of  pride. 

Fairy  Queen. 
When  pronouncing  sentence,  seem  not  glad  ; 
Such  spectacles,  though  they  are  just,  are  sad. 

Denham. 

3.  [In  the  plural.]  Glasses  to  assist  the 
sight. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon. 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side.  Shak. 

We  have  helps  for  sight  above  spectacles  and 
glasses.  Bacon. 

Shakespeare  was  naturally  learned  :  he  needed 
not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature  ;  he 
looked  inwards  and  found  her  there. 

Dryden  on  Dramatick  Poesy. 

The  first  specfack-niaker  did  not  think  that  he 
was  leading  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  new  pla- 
nets. Grtia. 

This  is  the  reason  of  the  decay  of  sight  in  old 
men,  and  shews  why  their  sight  is  mended  by 
spectacles.  Nev^ton. 

This  day  then  let  us  not  be  told, 
That  you  are  sick,  and  I  grown  old  ; 
Nor  think  on  your  approaching  ills. 
And  talk  of  spec(ac/es  and  pills.  Swift 

Spe  ctacled,  adj.  [from  the  noun.]  Fur- 
nished with  spectacles. 

All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared  sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him.        Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Specta'tion,  n.  s.  [spectatio,  Lat.]  Re- 
gard ;  respect. 

This  simple  spectationoi  the  lungs  is  differenced 
from  that  which  concomitates  a  pleurisy.  Haney. 

Specta'tor.  M.S.  [spectateur,  Fr.  specta- 
tor, Lat.]    A  looker-on  ;  a  beholder. 

More 

Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd 

And  play'd  to  take  spectators.  Shakesp. 

If  it  proves  a  good  repast  to  the  spectators,  the 
dish  pays  the  shot.  Shake^.  Cymheline. 

An  old  gentleman  mounting  on  horseback,  got 
up  heavily ;  but  desired  the  spectators  that  they 
would  count  fourscore  and  eight  before  they  judged 
him,  Dryden. 

He  mourns  his  former  vigour  lost  so  far 
To  make  him  now  spectator  tta.  war,  Dryden. 

What  pleasure  hath  the  owner  more  than  the 
spectator  ?  Seed. 

Specta'torship.  n.  s.  [from  spectator.] 
Act  of  beholding. 

Thou  stand'st  i'  th'  state  of  hanging,  or  of  sorne 
death  more  long  in  spectatorship,  ana  crueller  in 
suffering,  ShakesfK 

Spe'ctre.  n.  s.  [spectre,  Fr,  spectrum, 
Lat.]  Apparition ;  appearance  of  per- 
sons dead. 

Cm 
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The  {;hosts  of  traitors  from  the  bridge  descend, 
VS'ith  bold  fanatick  spectres  to  rejoice.  Dryden. 

The  verj'  poetical  use  of  the  word,  for  a  spectre 
doth  imply  an  exact  resemblance  to  some  real  be- 
ing it  represents.  Stillingjieet. 

Those  are  nqthiiip  but  spectres  the  understanding 
raises  to  itsflf,  to  flatter  its  own  laziness.  Locke. 

Spectrum,   n.s.  [Lat]    An  image;  a 
visible  form. 

This  prism  had  some  veins  running  along  within 
the  glass,  from  the  one  end  to  the  other,  which 
scattered  some  of  the  sun's  light  irregularly,  but 
had  no  sensible  effect  in  increasing  the  length  of 
tlie  coloured  spectrnm.  Newton's  Opt, 

SpE  CULiAR.  adj.  [specularis,  Lat.] 

1,  Having  the  qualities  of  a  mirrour  or 
looking-glass. 

It  were  but  madness  now  t'  impart 
The  skill  of  specular  stone.  Donne. 

Quicksilver  may,  by  the  fire  alone,  in  glass  ves- 
sels, be  turned  into  a  red  body  ;  and  from  this  red 
body  may  be  obtained  a  mercury,  bright  and  spe- 
cular as  before.  Boyle. 

A  speculum  of  metal  without  glass,  made  some 
years  since  for  optical  uses,  and  very  well  wrought, 
produced  none  of  those  rings  ;  and  thence  1  un- 
derstood that  these  rings  arise  not  from  the  specu- 
lar surface  alone,  but  depend  upon  the  two  sur- 
faces of  the  plate  of  glass,  whereof  the  speculum 
was  made,  and  upon  the  thickness  of  the  glass  be- 
tween them.  Newton. 

2.  Assisting  sight.  Improper. 

The  hidden  way 
Of  nature  wouldst  thou  know,  how  first  she  frames 
All  things  in  miniature,  thy  specular  orb 
Apply  to  well-dissected  kernels  ;  lo  ! 
In  each  observe  the  slender  threads 
Of  first-beginning  trees.  Philips. 

To  Spe'culate.  v.  n.  [speculer,  Ti:  specu- 
lar, Lat.]  To  meditate ;  to  contemplate  ; 
to  take  a  view  of  any  thing  with  the 
mind. 

Consider  the  quantity,  and  not  speculate  upon 
an  intrinsical  relation.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

As  news-writers  record  facts  which  afford  great 
matter  of  speculation,  their  readers  speculate  ac- 
cordingly, and  by  their  variety  of  conjectures,  be- 
come consummate  statesmen.  Addison. 

To  Spe'culate.  v.  a.  To  consider  at- 
tentively; to  look  through  with  the 
mind. 

Man  was  not  meant  to  gape,  or  look  upward, 
but  to  have  his  thoughts  sublime  ;  and  not  only 
behold,  but  speculate  their  nature  with  the  eye  of 
the  understanding.  Broun. 

Specula'tion.  n.  s.  [speculation,  Fr. 
from  speculate.] 

1 .  Examination  by  the  eye ;  view. 

2.  Examiner;  spy.  This  word  is  found 
no  where  else,  and  probably  is  here  mis- 
printed for  speculator. 

They  who  have,  as  who  have  not,  whom  their 
great  stars 
Throne  and  set  high  ?  servants 
Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  speculations, 
Xntelligent  of  our  state.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

S.  Mental  view ;  intellectual  examination ; 
contemplation. 

In  all  these  things  being  fully  persuaded,  that 
what  they  did,  it  was  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  that  all  men  should  do  the  like  ;  there 
remained,  after  speculation,  practice  whereunto  the 
whole  world  might  be  framed.  Hooker. 

Thencefot  ui  to  speculations  high  or  deep 
•    I  turn'd  my  thoughts  ;  and  with  capacious  mind 
Consider'd  all  things  visible.  Milton. 

News-writers  afiford  matter  of  speculition.  Addis. 

4.  A  train  of  thoughts  formed  by  medita- 
tion. 

From  him  Socrates  derived  the  principles  of 
morality,  and  most  part  of  his  natural  specuZationi. 

Temple. 

5.  Mental  scheme  not  reduced  to  practice. 
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This  terrestrial  globe,  which  before  was  only 
round  in  speculation,  has  since  been  surrounded  by 
the  fortune  and  boldness  of  many  navigators. 

Temple. 

This  is  a  consideration  not  to  be  neglected,  or 
thought  an  indifferent  matter  of  mere  speculation. 

Lesley. 

6,  Power  of  sight.    Not  in  use. 

Thy  bones  are  niarrowless  ;  thy  blood  is  cold  ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Thou  star'st  with.  Shakesp. 

Speculative,  adj.  [speculatif,  Fr.  from 
speculate.] 

1.  Given  to  speculation;  contemplative. 

If  all  other  uses  were  utterly  taken  away,  yet 
the  mind  of  man  being  by  nature  speculative,  and 
delighted  with  contemplation  in  itself,  they  were 
to  be  known  even  for  mere  knowledge  sake. 

Hooker. 

It  encourages  speculative  persons,  who  have  no 
turn  of  mind  to  increase  their  fortunes.  Addison. 

2.  Theoretical ;  notional ;  ideal ;  not  prac- 
tical. 

Some  take  it  for  a  speculative  platform,  thatrea' 
son  and  nature  would  that  the  best  should  govern, 
but  nowise  to  create  a  right.     Bacon's  Holy  War. 

These  are  not  speculative  flights  or  imaginary 
notions,  but  are  plain  and  undeniable  laws,  that 
are  founded  in  the  nature  of  rational  bcint's.  Law. 

Spe'culatively.  adv.  [from speculative. 

1 .  Contemplatively ;  with  meditation 

2.  Ideally ;  notionally ;  theoretically ;  not 
practically. 

Specula'tor.  71.  s.  [from  speculate.] 

1.  One  who  forms  theories. 
He  is  dextrous  in  puzzling  others,  if  they  be  not 

thorough-paced  speculators  in  those  great  theories. 

More. 

2.  [Speculateur,  Fr.]     An  observer; 
contemplator. 

Although  lapidaries  and  questuary  enquirers 
afl^rm  it,  yet  the  writers  of  minerals,  and  natural 
speculators,  conceive  the  stones  which  bear  this 
name  to  be  a  mineral  concretion.  Brown 

3.  A  spy  ;  a  watcher. 
All  the  boats  had  one  speculator,  to  give  notice 

when  the  fish  approached.  Broome  on  the  Odyssey. 

Spe'culatory.  adj.  [from  speculate.] 

Exercising  speculation. 
SPE'CUL  UM.  n.  s.  [Lat.]    A  mirrour ; 
a  looking-glass ;  that  in  which  represent 
tations  are  formed  by  reflection. 

A  rough  and  coloured  object  may  serve  for  i 
speculum,\.o  reflect  the  artificial  rainbow. Boi;/e  on  C. 
Sped.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  o? speed. 

His  horse  full  of  windgalls,  sped  with  the  spa- 
vins, and  rayed  with  the  yellows.  Shakesp, 

Barbarossa,  sped  of  that  he  desired,  staid  not 
long  at  Constantinople,  but  shaped  his  course  to- 
wards Italy.  Knolles 

With  all  his  harness  soon  the  god  was  sped ; 
His  flying  hat,  his  wings  upon  his  heels.  Dryden. 

Speech,  n.  s.  [from  speak.] 

1.  The  power  of  articulate  utterance  ;  the 
power  of  expressing  thoughts  by  vocal 
words. 

There  is  none  comparable  to  the  variety  of  in- 
structive expressions  by  speech,  wherewith  man 
alone  is  endowed,  for  the  communication  of  his 
thoughts.  Holder  on  Speech. 

Though  our  ideas  are  first  acquired  by  various 
sensations  and  reflections,  yet  we  convey  them  to 
each  other  by  the  means  of  certain  sounds,  or 
written  marks,  which  we  call  words  ;  and  a  great 
part  of  our  knowledge  is  both  obtained  and  com- 
municated by  these  means,  which  are  called  speech. 

Watts. 

2.  Language;  words  considered  as  ex- 
pressing thoughts. 

In  speech  be  eight  parts.  Accidence. 
The  acts  of  God  to  human  ears 
Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  told.  Milton. 
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S.  Particular  language,  as  distinct  from 
others. 

There  is  neither  speech  nor  language,  but  their 
voices  are  heard  among  them.  Ps.  Common  Prayer 

4.  Any  thing  spoken. 
A  plague  U|)on  your  epileptick  visage  ! 

Smile  you  my  speeches  as  I  were  a  fool? 

Shakesp.  Kirior  Lear 

5.  Talk;  mention. 

The  duke  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  among  the  Londoners, 
Concerning  the  French  journey.  Shakesp. 
Speech  of  a  man's  self  ought  to  be  seldom. 

Bacon'  Essays. 

6.  Oration ;  harangue. 
The  constant  design  of  these  orators,  in  all  their 

speeches,  was  to  drive  some  one  particular  point. 

Swift. 

7.  Declaration  of  thoughts. 

I,  with  leave  of  speech  implor'd,  reply'd.  Milton. 
Spe'echless.  adj.  [from  speech.] 

1.  Deprived  of  the  power  of  speaking; 
made  mute  or  dumb. 

He  fell  down,  foam'd  at  mouth,  and  was  speech- 
less. Shakesp. 

The  great  god  Pan  hath  broken  his  pipes,  and 
Apollo's  priests  are  become  speechless.  Raleigh. 

A  single  vision  transports  them  :  it  finds  them 
in  the  eagerness  and  height  of  their  devotion  ;they 
are  speechless  for  the  time  that  it  continues,  and 
prostrate  when  it  departs.  Dryden, 
Speechless  with  wonder,  and  half  dead  with  fear. 

Addison. 

2.  Mute ;  dumb. 

I  kneel'd  before  him  ; 
'Twas  very  faintly  he  said,  rise  ;  dismiss'd  me 
Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand.  Shakesp,  Coriolanut. 

From  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages.  Shakesp, 
He  tliat  never  hears  a  word  spoken,  it  is  no  won- 
der he  remains  speechless ;  as  any  one  must  do, 
who  from  an  infant  should  be  bred  up  among 
mutes.  Holder  on  Speech. 

To  SPEED.  V.  n.  pret.  and  part.  pass. 

sped  and  speeded,  [spoeden,  Dut.] 
1.  To  make  haste;  to  move  with  celerity. 
So  well  they  sped,  that  they  be  come  at  length 
Unto  the  place  whereas  the  Paynim  lay 

Devoid  of  outward  sense  and  native  strength, 
Cover'd  with  charmed  cloud  from  view  of  day. 

Fairy  Queen, 

Do  you  think  me  a  swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a  bul- 
let ?    Have  I,  in  my  poor  and  cold  motion,  the 
expedition  of  thought  ?    1  speeded  hither  with  the 
very  extreraest  inch  of  possibility.  Shakesp. 
If  pray'rs 

Could  alter  high  decrees,  I  to  that  place" 
Would  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard. 

Milton, 

See  where  Id  wall  speeds!  a  trusty  soldier. 

A,  Philipu 

,  [f  pebian,  to  grow  rich.  Sax.]  To  have 

good  success. 

Timon  is  shrunk,  indeed  ; 
And  he,  that's  once  denied,  will  hardly  jpeed.Sftofc. 

Now  if  this  suit  lay  in  Bianca's  pow'r, 
How  quickly  should  you  speed.  Shaketp, 
When  first  this  tempter  cross'd  the  gulphfrom 
hell, 

I  told  vou  then  he  should  prevail,  and  speed 
In  his  Dad  errand.  MUtcni 

3.  To  succeed  well  or  ill. 
Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk : 

I've  look'd  on  thousands,  who  have  sped  the  better 
By  my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  so.Shakesp.  W.Talt. 

Macicaus  shewed  them  what  an  offence  it  was 
rashly  to  depart  out  of  the  city,  which  might  be 
uiito'them  dangerous,  although  they  should  speed 
never  so  well.  Knollet. 

These  were  violators  of  the  first  temple;  and 
those  that  profaned  and  abused  the  second,  sped 
no  better.  iSoutft. 

4.  To  have  any  condition,  good  or  bad. 

Ships  heretofore  in  seas  like  fishes  sped. 
The  mightiest  still  upon  the  smallest  fed.  Waller. 

To  Speed,  v.  a. 
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1.  To  dispatch  in  haste;  to  send  away 
quickly. 

The  tyrant's  self,  a  thina  unus'd,  began 
To  feel  his  heart  relent  witli  raeer  compassion  ; 

But,  not  dispos'd  to  ruth  or  mercy  then. 
He  sped  him  thence  home  to  his  habitation.  Vairf. 

2.  To  hasten  ;  to  put  into  quick  motion 

She, 

Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again. 
Led  hither  by  pure  love. 

Shakesp.  Ail's  well  that  ends  well. 
Satan,  tow'rd  the  coast  of  earth  beneath, 
Down  from  th'  ecliptick  sped  with  hop'd  success. 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  airy  wheel. 

Milton. 

The  priest  replied  no  more, 
But  sped  his  steps  along  the  hoarse-resounding 
shore.  Dryden 
^.  To  furnish  in  haste, 
t.  To  dispatch  ;  to  destroy ;  to  kill ;  to 
mischief;  to  ruin. 

With  a  speeding  thrust  his  heart  he  found  ; 
The  lukewarm  blood  came  rushing  thro'  the 
wound.  Dryden. 
A  dire  dilemma  !  either  way  I'm  sped  ; 
If  foes  they  write,  if  friends  they  read,  rae  dead. 

Pope. 

.  To  execute ;  to  dispatch. 

Judicial  acts  are  all  those  writings  and  matters 
which  relate  to  judicial  proceedings,  and  are  sped 
in  open  court  at  the  instance  of  one  or  both  of  the 
parties.   _  Ayliff'e's  Parergon. 

.  To  assist ;  to  help  forward. 

Lucina 

KeacL'd  her  midwife  hands  to  speed  the  throes. 

Dryden. 

Propitious  Neptune  steer'd  their  course  by 
night 

With  rising  gales,  that  sped  their  happy  flight.Uri/. 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.  Pope. 

To  make  prosperous  ;  to  make  to  suc- 
ceed. 

If  any  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not 
into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed.  St.  P. 

He  was  chosen,  though  he  stood  low  upon  the 
roll,  by  a  very  urmsual  concurrence  of  providen- 
tial events,  happened  to  be  sped.  Fell. 
PEED.  n.  s.  [spoed,  Dut.] 
Quickness ;  celerity. 

Earth  receives 
As  tribute,  such  a  sumless  journey  brought 
Of  incorporeal  speed,  her  warmth  and  liglTt ; 
Speed!  to  describe  whose  swiftness  number  fails. 

Milton. 

We  observe  the  horse's  patient  service  at  the 
plough,  his  speed  upon  the  highway,  his  docible- 
ness,  and  desira  of  glory.  More, 
Haste ;  hurry ;  dispatch. 
When  they  strain  to  their  utmost  speed,  there  is 
still  the  wonted  distance  between  them  and  their 
aims :  all  theii  eager  pursuits  brhig  them  no  ac- 
quests. Decay  of  Piety. 

The  course  or  pace  of  a  horse. 

He  that  rides  at  high  speed,  and  with  a  pistol 
kills  a  sparrow  flying.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Success ;  event  of  any  action  or  incident. 
The  prince  your  son,  with  meer  conceit  and 
fear 

Of  the  queen's  speed,  is  gone.  Shakesp. 
O  Lord,  I  pray  thee  send  rae  good  speed. 
,  Gen.  xxiv.  12. 

PEEDiLY.  adv.  [from  speedy.]  With 
haste;  quickly. 

Post  speedily  to  your  husband, 
anew  him  this  letter.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

send  speedily  to  Bertran  ;  charge  him  strictly 
ot  to  proceed .  Dryden' s  Spanish  Fryar. 

PEEDiNEss,  n.s.  \ftom.  speedy.]  The 
quality  of  being  speedy. 
pe'edwell.  n.s.  [wroraiea, Lat.]  Fluel- 
lin-    A  plant. 

In  a  scarcity  in  Silesia  a  rumour  was  spread  of 
"3  rauung  millet  seed ;  but  it  was  found  to  be 
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only  the  seeds  il  the  ivy-leaved  speedwell,  or  small 
henbit.  Derham's  Physico-Thenlogy. 

Spk'edy.  adj. [from  speed.]  Quick;  swift; 
nimble;  quick  of  dispatch. 

How  near 's  the  other  army  .' 
—Near,  and  on  speedy  foot :  the  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought.    Shakesp.  K.  Lear. 

Back  with  speediest  sail 
Zophiel,  of  cherubim  the  swiftest  wing, 
Came  flying.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Let  it  be  enough  what  thou  hast  done. 
When  spotted  deaths  ran  arra'd  through  ev'ry 
street, 

With  poison'd  darts,  which  not  the  good  could 
shun, 

The  speedy  could  outfly,  or  valiant  meet.  Dryden. 

Speight.  M.S.  [picus  martins,  hat.]  A 
bird. 

SPELL,  n.  s.  [j*pelj  Sax.  a  word.] 
1.  A  charm  consisting  of  some  words  of 
occult  power.  Thus  Horace  uses  words 
Sunt  verba  &  voces  quibus  hunc  letiire 

dolorem 
Possis. 

Start  not ;  her  actions  shall  be  holy  : 
You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful :  do  not  shun  her. 
Until  you  see  her  die  again  ;  for  then 
You  kill  her  double.  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Some  have  delivered  the  polity  of  spirits,  that 
they  stand  in  awe  of  charms,  spells,  and  conjura- 
tions, letters,  characters,  notes,  and  dashes. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Err 
Thou  durst  not  thus  disparage  glorious  arms. 
Had  not  spells 

And  black  enchantments,  some  magician's  art, 
Arm'd  thee  or  charm'd  thee  strong.  Milt.  Agonist. 
Begin,  begin  ;  the  mystic  spell  prepare.  Milton 
Yourself  you  so  excel. 
When  you  vouchsafe  to  breathe  my  thought. 

That,  like  a  spirit,  with  this  spell 
Of  my  own  teaching  I  am  caught.  Waller. 

Mild  Lucina 
Then  reach'd  lier  midwife  hands  to  speed  the 
throes, 

And  spoke  the  pow'rful  spells  that  babes  to  birth 
disclose  Dryden. 
2.  A  turn  of  work ;  a  vicissitude  of  labour. 
A  low  word. 

Their  toil  is  so  extreme  as  they  cannot  endure 
it  above  four  hours  in  a  d.ay,  but  are  succeeded  by 
spells:  the  residue  of  the  time  they  wear  out  at 
coytes  and  kayles.  Carew. 

To  Spell,  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  spelled 
or  spelt,  [spellen,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  write  with  the  proper  letters. 

In  the  criticism  of  spelling,  the  word  satire  ought 
to  be  with  i,  and  not  with  y  ;  and  if  this  be  so,  then 
it  is  false  spelled  throughout.     Dryden'sJuv.  Ded. 

2.  To  read  by  naming  letters  singly. 
I  never  yet  saw  man, 

How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely  featur'd, 
But  she  would  spell  him  backward  ;  if  fair  fac'd. 
She'd  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister. 

Shakesp. 

3.  To  charm. 

I  have  you  fast  : 
Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  speWing-  charms, 
And  try  if  they  can  pain  your  liberty  SAafc.  U.  VI. 

This,  gather'd  in  the  planetary  hour. 
With  noxious  weeds,  and  spell'd  with  words  of 


pow  r. 

Dire  stepdames  in  the  magic  bowl  infuse. 


Dryd, 


To  Spell,  v.  n. 
1.  To  form  words  of  letters. 

What  small  knowledge  was,  in  them  did  dwell  ; 
And  he  a  god  who  could  but  read  or  spell.Dryden. 

By  pasting  on  the  vowels  and  consonants  on  the 
sides  of  four  dice,  he  has  made  this  a  play  for  his 
children,  whereby  his  eldest  son  in  coats  has  play- 
ed himself  into  spelling.  Locke. 

The  Latin  being  written  of  the  same  character 
with  the  mother  tongue,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
spelling  book  it  is  legible.  Spectator. 
Another  cause  which  hath  maimed  our  language, 
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I    is  a  foolish  opinion  that  we  ought  to  spell  exactly 
as  we  speak.  Swift. 

2.  To  read. 
If  I  read  aught  in  heaven. 

Or  heay'n  write  aueht  of  fate,  by  what  the  stars, 
Voluminous  or  single  characters. 
In  their  conjunction  met,  give  me  to  spell, 
Sorrows  and  labours,  opposition,  hate. 
Attend  thee.  Miltm's  Par.  Lost. 

W^hen  gowns,  not  arms,  repell'd 
The  fierce  Epirote,  and  the  African  bold. 
Whether  to  settle  peace,  or  to  unfold 
The  drift  of  hollow  states,  hard  to  be  spell'd.  Milt. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  shew, 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew.  Milton. 

3.  To  read  unskilfully. 
As  to  his  understanding,  they  bring  him  in  void 

of  all  notion  ;  a  rude  unwritten  blank,  sent  into 
the  world  only  to  read  and  spell  out  a  God  in  the 
works  of  creation.  South, 

To  Spelt,  v.  n.  To  split ;  to  break.  A 

bad  word. 

Feed  geese  with  oats,  spelled  beans,  barley  meal, 
or  ground  malt  mixed  with  beer.  Mortimer's  Hiisb, 

Spe'lter.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  semi-metal. 

Metals  in  fusion  do  not  flame,  for  want  of  a  co- 
pious fume  ;  except  spelter,  which  fumes  copious- 
ly, and  thereby  flames.  Newton. 

To  SPEND.  V.  a.   [fpenban,  Sax.  spen- 
dere,  Ital.] 

1 .  To  consume  ;  to  exhaust ;  to  waste. 

Our  cannons  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  th'  invulnerable  clouds.  Shakesp. 
1  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you. 

2  Cor.  xii.  15. 

There  is  oil  in  the  dwelling  of  the  wise,  but  a 
foolish  man  spendeth  it  up.  Prov.  xxi.  20. 

We  must  exasperate 
The  almighty  Victor  to  spend  all  his  rage.  Milton. 

Money  is  brought  into  England  by  nothing  but 
spending  here  less  of  fireign  commoditie-s  than 
what  we  carry  to  market  can  pay  for.  Locke. 

2.  To  bestow,  as  expence;  to  expend,  as 
cost. 

Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  if 
not  bread  ?  Isaiah,  Iv.  2 

3.  To  bestow  for  any  purpose :  often  with 
upon. 


When  we  can  intreat  an  hour  to  serve. 
Would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business. 
If  you  would  grant  the  same.     Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Elcutlierius,  perceiving  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  spend  any  more  time  upon  the  debate,  thought 
not  fit  to  make  any  mention  to  him  of  the  proposed 
opposition.  Boyle. 

.  To  effuse. 

Coward  dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths,  when.what  they  seem  to 
threaten 

Runs  far  before  them.  Shak.  Henry  V. 

To  squander ;  to  lavish. 
The  whole  of  our  reflections  terminate  in  this, 
what  course  we  are  to  take  to  pass  our  time  ;  some 
to  get,  and  others  to  spend,  their  estates.  Wake. 
6.  To  pass ;  to  suffer  to  pass  away. 

In  those  pastoral  pastimes  a  great  many  days 
were  spent,  to  follow  their  flying  predecessors. 

Sidney, 

They  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment go  down  to  the  grave.  Job,  xxi.  13, 

He  spends  his  life  with  his  wife,  and  reraember- 
eth  neither  father  nor  mother.        1  Esdras,  iv.  21. 

Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights  ! 
How  oft  unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights. 
Till  the  Ledaean  stars,  so  fam  d  for  love, 
Woiider'd  at  us  from  above.  Cowley. 

When  he  was  of  riper  years,  for  his  farther  ac- 
complishment, he  spe;it  a  considerable  part  of  his 
time  in  travelling. 

To  waste  ;  to  wear  out ;  to  exhaust  of 
force, 

fi95 
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The  waves  ascended  and  descendea,  till  thei 
violence  being  spent  by  degrees,  they  settled  at 
last.  Burnet's  Thenry  of' the  Earth. 

They  bend  their  bows,  tliey  whirl  their  sling: 
around ; 

Heaps  of  spent  arrows  fall,  and  strew  the  ground 

Dryden. 

The  winds  are  rais'd,  the  storm  blows  high  ; 
Be  it  your  care,  ray  friends,  to  keep  it  up 
xn  its  full  fury,  and  direct  it  right. 
Till  it  has  spent  itself  on  Cato's  head.Addison's  Cat 
8.  To  fatigue ;  to  harass. 

Nothing  but  only  the  hope  of  spoil  did  relieve 
them,  havn.g  scarce  clotlies  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness, and  their  bodies  spent  with  long  labour  and 
tliirst.  ■   Knolles's  Hist,  nf' the  Turks 

Or  come  J'our  shipping  in  your  ports  to  lay, 
Spent  and  disabled  in  so  long  a  way  ?    Di-yd.  Mn 

Our  walls  are  thinly  mann  d,  our  best  men  slain 
The  rest,  an  heartless  number,  spent  with  watching 
And  harass'd  out  with  duty.  Dryden. 

Some  spent  with  toil,  some  with  despair  op 
•press'd, 

Leap'd  headlong  from  the  heights ;  the  flames  con- 
sume the  rest.  Dryden's  ^neid. 
Thou  oft  hast  seen  me 

Wrestling  with  vice  and  faction ;  now  thou  see'st 
me 

Spent,  overpower'd,  despairing  of  success. 

Addison's  Cato. 

To  Spend,  v.  n. 
\ .  To  make  expence. 

Henceforth  your  tongue  must  spend  at  lesser  rate, 
ITian  in  its  flames  to  wrap  a  nation's  fate. Dri/den. 

He  spends  as  a  person  who  knows  that  he  must 
come  to  a  reckoning.  South. 
3-  To  prove  in  the  use; 

Butter  spent  as  if  it  came  from  the  richer  soil 

Temple. 

3,  To  be  lost  or  wasted. 

The  sound  spendeth,  and  [is  dissipated  in  the 
open  air  ;  but  in  such  concaves  it  is  conserved  and 
contracted.  Bacon 

On  mountains,  it  maybe,  many  dews  fall,  that 
spend  before  they  come  to  the  valleys.  Bacon 

4.  To  be  employed  to  any  use. 

There  have  been  cups  and  an  image  of  Jupiter 
made  of  wild  vines  ;for  the  vines  that  they  use  for 
wine  are  so  often  cut,  that  their  sap  spendeth  into 
the  grapes.  Bacon 
Spe'nder.  M.S.  [from 
1.  One  who  spends. 

Let  not  your  recreations  be  lavish  spenders  cf 
your  time  ;  but  healthful,  short,  and  apt  to  refresh 
you.  Taylor. 
A  prodigal ;  a  lavisher. 
Bishop  Morton  told  the  commissioners,  who 
were  to  levy  the  benevolence,  if  they  met  with  any 
that  were  sparing,  to  tell  tliem  that  they  must 
needs  have,  because  they  laid  up  ;  and  if  they  were 
spenders,  they  must  needs  have, because  it  was  seen 
in  their  port  and  manner  of  living.  Bac.  Hen.  VII. 

Spe'ndthrift.  n.  s.  [spend  and  thrift.] 
A  prodigal ;  a  lavisher. 

Bitter  cold  weather  starved  both  the  bird  and 
the  spendthrif  t.  L'Estrange. 

Some  fawning  usurer  does  feed 
With  present  sums  th'  unwary  spendthrift's  need. 

Dryden. 

Most  men,  like  spenatAri/i!  heirs,  judge  a  little 
in  hand  better  than  a  great  deal  to  come.  Locke. 

The  son,  bred  in  sloth,  becomes  a  spendthrif  t,  a 
profligate,  and  goes  out  of  the  world  a  beggar. 

Swift. 

Spe'rable.  adj.  [sperabilis,  Lat.]  Such 
as  may  be  hoped.    Not  in  use. 

We  may  cast  it  away,  if  it  be  found  but  a  blad- 
der, and  discharge  it  of  so  much  as  is  vain  and 
not  speraUe.  Bacon. 

SPERM,  n.  s.  [sperme,  Fr.  sperma,  Lat.] 
Seed  ;  that  by  which  the  species  is  con- 
tinued. 

Some  creatures  bring  forth  many  young  ones  at  a 
burthen,  and  some  but  one  ;  this  may  Be  caused 
by  the  quantity  of  sperm  require/d,  or  by  the  par- 
titions of  the  womb  which  may  sever  the  sperm.Bac. 
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'  There  is  required  to  the  preparation  of  the  sperm 
of  animals  a  great  apparatus  of  vessels,  many  se 
cretions,  concoctions,  reflections,  and  circulations 

Ray 

SPERMACETI,  n.s.  [Lat.]  Corrupt 
edly  pronounced  parmasitty. 

A  particular  sort  of  whale  affords  the  oil  whence 
this  is  made  ;  and  that  is  very  improperly  called 
sperma,  because  it  is  only  the  oil  which  comes  from 
the  head  of  which  it  can  be  made.  It  is  changed 
from  what  it  is  naturally,  the  oil  itself  being  very 
brown  and  rank.  The  peculiar  property  of  it  is, 
to  shoot  into  flakes,  not  much  unlike  the  crystal- 
lization of  salts  ;  but  in  this  state  'tis  yellow,  and 
has  a  certain  rankness,  from  which  it  is  freed  by 
squeezing  it  between  warm  metalline  plates :  at 
length  it  becomes  perfectly  pure,  inodorous,  flaky, 
smooth,  white,  and  in  some  measure  transparent. 

Quincy. 

Sperma'tical.  7  [spermatique,  Fr, 
Sperma'tick.   S    from  sperm.] 

1 .  Seminal ;  consisting  of  seed. 
The  primordials  of  the  world  are  not  mechani- 
cal, but  spermatical  or  vital.        More's  Dialogues. 

Metals  and  sundry  meteors  rude  shapes  have 
no  need  of  any  particular  principle  of  life,  or  sper- 
matical form,  distinct  from  the  rest  or  motion  of 
the  particles  of  the  matter.  More. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  sperm ;  containing 
sperm. 

The  moisture  of  the  body,  which  did  before  ir- 
rigate the  parts,  is  drawn  down  to  the  s])ermatical 
vessels.  Bacon. 

Two  diff"erent  sexes  must  concur  to  their  gene 
ration  :  there  is  in  both  a  great  apparatus  of  sper- 
matick  vessels,  wherein  the  more  spirituous  [lart 
of  the  blood  is  by  many  digestions  and  circula- 
tions exalted  into  sperm.  Rayon  the  Crdation 
To  Sper'matize.  v.  n.  [from  sperm.]  To 
yield  seed. 

Aristotle  affirming  that  women  do  not  sperma- 
ti'ie,  and  confer  a  receptacle,  rather  than  essential 
principles  of  generation,    deductively  includes 
both  sexes  in  mankind.  Brown. 
SpeRMATOCE'LE.  n.s.  [a-m^lJ-a  and  ivnXii.] 
A  rupture  caused  by  the  contraction  of 
the  seminal  vessels,  and  the  semen  falling 
into  the  scrotum.  Bailey. 
Spermo'logist.  n.s.  [(7m^iJLo>ioy^.]  One 
who  gathers  or  treats  of  seeds.  Diet 
To  Sperse.  v.  a.  [spersus,  Lat.]    To  dis- 
perse ;  to  scatter.    A  word  not  now  in 
use. 

The  wrathful  wind, 
Which  blows  cold  storms,  burst  out  of  Scythian 
mew. 

That  sperst  those  clouds,  and  in  so  short  as  thought 
This  dreadful  shape  was  vanished  to  nought.  Spen. 

He  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  air. 
And  through  the  world  oi^  waters  wide  and  deep. 
To  Morpheus'  house  doth  hastily  repair.F.Qiieen. 
To  Spet.  v.  a.  [Spet,  in  Scotland,  is  a  su- 
perabundance of  water :  as,  that  tide  or 
fresh  was  a  high  spet.]  To  bring  or  pour 
abundantly. 

Mysterious  dame. 
That  ne'er  ait  call'd  but  when  the  dragon  womb 
Of  Stygian  darkness  spets  her  thickest  gloom. 
And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air, 
Stop  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair.  Milton. 

To  SPEW.  V.  a,   [j-pepan.  Sax  speuwen, 
Dut.] 

1 .  To  vomit ;  to  eject  from  the  stomach. 

A  swordfish  small  him  from  the  rest  did  sunder, 
That  in  his  throat  him  pricking  softly  under. 

His  wide  abyss,  him  forced  forth  to  spew, 
That  all  the  sea  did  roar  like  heaven's  thunder. 
And  all  the  waves  were  stain'd  with  filthy  hue. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  eject ;  to  cast  forth. 
When  earth  with  slime  and  mud  is  cover'd  o'er. 

Or  hollow  places  spato  their  wat'ry  store.Pry.Geor. 
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When  yellow  sands  are  sifted  from  Delow, 
The  glitt  ring  billows  give  a  golden  show  ; 
And  when  the  fouler  bottom  spews  the  black. 
The  Stygian  dye  the  tainted  waters  take.  Dryden. 
3.  To  eject  with  loathing. 

Keep  tny  statutes,  and  commit  not  any  of  these 
abominations,  that  the  land  spew  not  you  out. 

Lev.  xviii.  SR. 

Contentious  suits  ought  to  be  spewed  out,  as  the 
surfeit  of  courts.  Bacon's  Essayt. 

To  Spew.  v.  n.  To  vomit ;  to  ease  the  sto- 
mach. 

He  could  have  haul'd  in 
The  drunkards,  and  the  noises  of  the  inn  : 
But  better  'twas  that  they  should  sleep  or  spew, 
Than  in  the  scene  to  oflfeiidor  him  oryou, Ben7on. 
Spe'wv.  arf/.  [from  spew.]    Wet;  foggy. 
A  provincial  word. 

The  lower  vallies  in  wet  winters  are  so  spewy, 
that  they  know  not  how  to  feed  them. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

7b  Spha'celate.  v.  a.  [from  sphacelus, 
medical  Lat.]  To  affect  with  a  gan- 
grene. 

The  long  retention  of  matter  sphacelates  the 
brain.  Sharp. 

To  Spha'celate.  v.n.  To  mortify;  to 
suffer  the  gangrene. 

The  skin,  by  the  great  distention,  having  been 
rendered  very  thin,  will,  if  not  taken  away,  spha- 
celate, and  the  rest  degenerate  into  a  cancerous  ul- 
cer. ,  Sharp's  Surg. 

Spha'celus.  n.s,  [cr<paxEX-@ ;  sphacele, 
Fr.]    A  gangrene  ;  a  mortification. 

It  is  the  ground  of  inflammation,  gangrene,  spha- 
celus. Wiseman. 

SPHERE,  n.  s.  [sphere,  Fr.  sphtera,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  globe ;  an  oi-bicular  body  ;  a  body  of 
which  the  center  is  at  the  same  distance 
from  every  point  of  the  circumference. 

First  the  sun,  a  mighty  sphere  he  fram'd. Miiton. 

2.  Any  globe  of  the  mundane  system. 
What  if  within  the  moon's  fair  shining  sphere, 

What  if  in  every  other  star  unseen. 

Of  other  worlds  he  happily  should  hear. Fairy  Qu. 

And  then  mortal  ears 
Had  heard  the  musick  of  the  spheres.  Dryden. 

3.  A  globe  representing  the  earth  or  sky. 
Two  figures  on  the  sides  emboss'd  appear; 

Corum,  and  what's  his  name  who  made  the  sphtre. 
And  shew'd  the  seasons  of  the  sliding  year.  Dryd. 

4.  Orb  ;  circuit  of  motion. 

Half  unsung,  but  narrower  bound 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere.  MiHon. 

5.  [From  the  sphere  of  activity  ascribed 
to  the  power  emanating  from  bodies.] 
Province  ;  compass  of  knowledge  or  ac 
tion ;  employment. 

To  be  call'd  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to  be 
seen  to  move  iii't,  Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Of  enemies  he  could  not  but  contract  good  storCj 
while  moving  in  so  high  aspfecre,  and  with  so  vieo-!i 
rous  a  lustre.  Kin^  Charla.X 

Every  man,  versed  in  any  particular  business,!| 
finds  fault  with  these  authors,  so  far  as  they  treat|i 
of  matters  within  his  sphere.    Addison's  FreehoUtr^^ 

Ye  know  the  spheres  and  various  tasks  a3sign'd| 
By  laws  eternal  to  th'  aetherial  kind.  rop'if' 

The  hermit's  pray'r  permitted,  not  approy'd,  iij 
Soon  ill  an  higher  sphere  Eulogius  raov  o.  Harte^m 

To  Sphere,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun,] 

1.  To  place  in  a  sphere. 

The  glorious  planet  Sol; 
In  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  spWd 
Amidst  the  rest,  whose  raed'cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil. 
.  To  form  into  roundness. 

Light  from  her  native  east 
To  journey  through  the  airy  gitiom  began, 
Spher'd  in  a  radiant  cloud ;  for  yet  the  sun 
Was  not.  Milton's  Par.  Les> 
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:;al.  \  adj.  [spherique,  Fr.  from 
:k.   j  sphere.] 


Spjie'rical 
Spheric 

1.  Round;  orbicular;  globular, 

Wliat  descent  of  waters  could  there  be  in  a  sphe- 
rical aud  round  body,  wherein  there  is  nor  high  nor 
low  ?  Itakigh. 

Though  sounds  spread  round,  so  that  there  is  an 
orb  or  spherical  area  of  the  sound,  yet  they  go  far- 
thest in  the  forelines  from  the  first  local  impulsion 
of  the  air.  Bacon. 

By  discernment  of  the  moisture  drawn  up  in 
vapours,  we  must  know  the  reason  of  the  spherical 
figures  of  the  drops,  Clanvitle. 

A  fluid  mass  necessarily  falls  into  a  sp/im'cai  sur- 
face. Keil. 

Where  the  central  nodule  was  globular,  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  first  crust  would  bespherick;  and 
if  the  crust  was  in  all  parts  of  the  same  thickness, 
that  whole  crust  would  be  spherical.  Woodward, 

2.  Planetary ;  relating  to  the  orbs  of  the 
planets. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  stars,  as  if  we  were  villains  by  spherical 
predominance.  Sliakesp. 

Spherically,   adv.   [from  spherical.] 

In  form  of  a  sphere. 
Sphe'ricalness.  7  n.  s.  [from  sphere.] 
SPHERi'piTY.       3    Roundness ;  rotun- 
dity. 

Sucli  bodies  receive  their  figure  and  limits  from 
such  lets  as  hinder  them  from  attaining  to  that 
sphericalness  they  aim  at.  Digby. 

Water  consists  of  small,  smooth,  spherical  par- 
ticles :  their  smoothness  makes  'em  slip  easily  upon 
one  another  ;  the  sphericity  keeps  'em  from  touch- 
ing one  another  in  more  points  than  one. 

Cheyne's  Philosophical  Frinciples. 

SPHEROID,  n.  s.  [aip  cii^a.  and  t'i^\^ ; 
spheroide,  Fr.]  A  body  oblong  or  oblate, 
approaching  to  the  form  of  a  sphere. 

They  are  not  solid  particles,  by  the  necessity  they 
are  under  to  change  their  figures  into  oblong  sphe- 
roids, in  the  capillary  vessels.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Prin. 
Spheroi'dical.   adj.  [from  spheroid.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  spheroid. 

If  these  corpuscles  be  spheroidical,  or  oval,  their 
shortest  diameters  must  not  be  much  greater  than 
those  of  light.  Cheyne. 
Sphe'rule.  n.  s.  [sphcETula,  Lat.]  A 
little  globe. 

Mercury  is  a  collection  of  exceeding  small, vastly 
heavy  spherules.   Cheyne's  Pliihsophical  Principles. 

Sphinx,  n.  s.  [c-ipiyl.] 

The  sphinx  was  a  famous  monster  in  Egypt,  that 
remained  by  conjoined  Nilus,  having  the  face  of  a 
virgin,  and  the  body  of  a  lion.  Peach,  on  Drawing. 
Spi'al.  n.  s.  [espial,  Fr.]    A  spy  ;  a  scout ; 
a  watcher.  Obsolete. 
His  ears  be  as  spials,  alarum  to  crie.  Tuss.  Husb. 
He  privy  spials  plac'd  in  all  his  way. 
To  weet  what  course  he  takes,  and  how  he  fares. 

Spenser. 

For  he  by  faithful  spial  was  assur'd 
That  Egypt's  king  was  forward  on  his  way. 

Fairfax. 

Their  trust  towards  them  hath  rather  been  as  to 
good  spials  and  good  whisperers,  than  good  magis- 
trates and  officers.  Bacon. 

SPICE,  n.  s,  [espices,  Fr.] 
1.  A  vegetable  production,  fragrant  to  the 
smell  and  pungent  to  the  palate;  an 
aromatick  substance  used  in  sauces, 

Dang'rous  rocks, 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side. 
Would  scatter  all  the  spices  on  the  stream.  Shakesp. 

Is  not  manhood,  learning,  gentleness,  and  vir- 
tue, the  spice  and  salt  that  seasons  a  man  ? 

Shakesp.  Troiius  and  Cressida. 
Garlick,  the  northern  spice,  is  in  mighty  request 
among  the  Indians.  Temple. 

High  sauces  and  rich  spices  are  fetched  from  the 
Indies.  Baker. 

Vol.  II. 
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2.  A  small  quantity,  as  of  spice  to  the 
thing  seasoned. 

Think  what  they  have  done, 
And  then  run  stark  mad  ;  fur  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spi'ces  of  it.  Shakesp. 

It  containeth  singular  relations,  not  without 
some  spice  or  sprinkling  of  all  learning. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
So  in  the  wicked  there 's  no  vice. 
Of  which  the  saints  have  not  a  spice.  Hudibras 

To  Spice,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
season  with  spice;  to  mix  with  aro- 
matick bodies. 

His  mother  was  a  vot'ress  of  my  order. 
And  in  the  spiced  Indian  air  by  night 
Full  often  she  hath  gossip'd  by  my  side.  Shakesp. 

With  a  festivall 
She'll  first  receive  thee  ;  but  will  spice  thy  bread 
With  flowrie  poysons.  Chapman. 

These  hymns  may  work  on  future  wits,  and  so 
May  great-grandchildren  of  thy  praises  grow  ; 
And  so,  though  not  revive,  embalm  and  spice 
The  world,  which  else  would  putrify  with  vice. 

Donne. 

What  though  some  have  a  fraught 
Of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  and  in  cinnamon  sail. 
If  thou  hast  wherewithal  to  spice  a  draught. 
When  griefs  prevail  ?  Herbert. 

Spi'cer.  n.  s.  [from  spice.]  One  who 
deals  in  spice. 

Names  have  been  derived  from  occupations,  as 
Salter  and  Spicer.  Camden. 

Spi'cery.  n.  s.  [espiceries,  Fr.  from  spice.] 

1.  The  commodity  of  spices. 
Their  camels  were  loaden  with  spicery,  and  balm 

and  myrrh.  Baleigh's  History  of  the  World, 

She  in  whose  body 
The  western  treasure,  eastern  spicery, 
Europe  and  Africk,  and  the  unknown  rest. 
Were  easily  found.  Donne. 

2.  A  repository  of  spices. 
The  spicery,  the  cellar  and  its  furniture,  are  too 

well  known  to  be  here  insisted  upon.  Add.  on  Italy. 

Spick  and  Span.    [This  word  1  should 
not  have  expected  to  have  found  autho 
rized  by  a  polite  writer.    Span-new  is 
used  by  Chaucer,  and  is  supposed  to  come 
from  j-pannan  to  stretch,  Sax.  expandere, 
Lat.  whence  span.  Span-new  is  therefore 
originally  used  of  cloth  new  extended  or 
dressed  at  the  clothiers,  and  spick  and 
span  is  newly  extended  on  the  spikes  or 
tenters:   it  is  however  a  low  word.] 
Quite  new  ;  now  first  used. 
While  the  honour  thou  hast  got 
Is  spick  and  span  new,  piping  hot. 
Strike  her  up  bravely.  Butler. 
They  would  have  these  reduced  to  nothing,  and 
then  others  created  spick  and  span  new  out  of  no- 
thing, burnet. 
1  keep  no  antiquated  stuff  ; 
But  spick  and  span  I  have  enough.  Swift. 
Spi'cknel.  n.  s.  [meum,  Lat.]    The  herb 
maldmony  or  bearwort.  Diet. 
Spi'cy.  adj.  [from  spice.] 

1 .  Producing  spice ;  abounding  with  aro- 
maticks. 

OtFat  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabffian  odour,  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 
Well  pleas'd  they  slack  their  course  ;  and  many  a 
league, 

Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  ocean  smiles. 

Milton. 

For  them  the  Idumaean  balm  did  sweat. 
And  in  hot  Ceilon  spicy  forests  grew.  Dryden. 

2.  Aromatick;  having  the  qualities  of  spice. 

The  regimen  in  this  disease  ought  to  be  of  spicy 
aud  cephalick  vegetables,  to  dispel  the  viscosity. 

Arbuthrwt  on  Diet. 
Under  southern  skies  exalt  their  sails. 
Led  by  new  stars,  and  borne  by  spicy  gales !  Pope. 
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Spico'sity.  n.  s.  [spica, ,  Lat.]  The 
quality  of  being  spiked  like  ears  of  com ; 
fulness  of  ears.  '  Diet. 
SPI  DER,  n.  s.  [Skinner  thhnks  this  v/ord 
softened  from  spinder,  or  spinner,  from 
spin.  Junius,  with  his  usual  felicity, 
dreams  that  it  comes  from  ariiiiv  to  ex- 
tend ;  for  tlie  spider  extends  his  web. 
Perhaps  it  comes  from  spieden,  Dut. 
speyden,  Dan.  to  spy,  to  lie  upon  the 
catch.  Doji,  bopa,  Sax.  is  a  beetle,  or 
properly  an  humble  bee,  or  stingless  bee. 
May  not  spider  be  spj/  dor,  the  insect 
that  watches  the  dor?]  The  animal 
that  spins  a  web  for  flies. 

More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch. 
Than  I  can  wish  to  adders, spiders,  toads.  Shakesp. 
The  spider's  web  to  watch  we'll  stand. 

And,  when  it  takes  the  bee, 
We'll  help  out  of  the  tyrant's  hand 
The  innocent  to  free.  Drayton. 
Insidious,  restless,  v/atcliful  spider, 
Fear  no  officious  damsel's  broom  ; 

Extend  thy  artful  fabrick  wider. 
And  spread  thy  banners  round  my  room  : 

While  I  thy  curious  fabrick  stare  at. 
And  think  on  hapless  poet's  fate, 

Like  thee  confui'd  to  noisome  garret. 
And  rudely  banish'd  rooms  of  state.  Littleton. 
The  spider  s  touch  how  exquisitely  fine! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line. Pope. 

Spi  dercatcher.  71.  s.  [from  spider  and 
catcher;  picus  murarius,  Lat.]    A  bird. 

Spi  DERWORT.  w.  s.  [phalungiuni,  Lat.] 
A  plant  with  a  lily-flower,  composed  of 
six  petals.  Miller. 

Spi'gnel.  n.  s.  [meum,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
See  Spicknell. 

Spi'got.  71.  s.  [spijcker,  Dut.]  A  pin  or 
peg  put  into  the  faucet  to  keep  in  the 
liquor. 

Base  Hungarian  wight, wilt  thou  the  spigoi  wield? 

Shakesp. 

Take  out  the  spigot,  and  clap  the  point  in  your 
mouth.  Swift. 

Spike,  n.  s.  [spica,  Lat.] 

1.  An  ear  of  corn. 

Drawn  up  in  ranks  and  files,  the  bearded  spike$ 
Guard  it  from  birds,  as  with  a  stand  of  pikes.  Denh. 

SutFering  not  the  yellow  beards  to  rear. 
He  tramples  down  the  spikes,  and  intercepts  the 
year.  Dryden. 
The  gleaners, 
5pi7te  afterspi/te,  theirsparing harvest  pick.  Thomt. 

2.  A  long  nail  of  iron  or  wood ;  a  long  rod 
of  iron  sharpened :  so  called  from  its  si- 
militude to  an  ear. 

For  the  body  of  the  ships,  no  nation  equals 
England  for  the  oaken  timber;  and  we  need  not 
borrow  of  any  other  iron  for  spikes  or  nails  to 
fasten  them.  Bacon. 

The  head  of  your  medal  would  be  seen  to  more 
ad  vantage,  if  it  were  placed  on  a  spike  of  the  tower. 

Dryden. 

He  wears  on  his  head  ihtcoronaradiata,  another 
type  of  his  divinity  :  the  spikes  that  shoot  out  re- 
present the  rays  of  the  sun.  Addison. 

Spike,  n.  s.  The  name  of  a  plant.  This 
is  a  smaller  species  of  lavender. 

The  oil  of  spike  is  nmch  used  by  our  artificers  in 
their  varnishes ;  but  it  is  generally  adulterated. 

Hill's  Materia  Mediea. 
To  Spike,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
,  To  fasten  with  long  nails. 

Lay  long  planks  upon  them,  pinned  or  spi/terf 
down  to  the  pieces  of  oak  on  which  they  lie. 

Moxon's  Meciianical  Exercisei. 
Lay  long  planks  upon  them,  spiking  or  pinning 
them  down  fast.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 
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2.  To  set  with  spikes. 

A  youth,  leaping  over  the  spiked  pales,  was  sud- 
denly frighted  down,  anil  in  his  falling  lie  was 
catched  by  those  spikes.  Wisemayi. 

3.  To  make  sharp  at  the  end. 
Spi'kenard.  w.  s.  [spica  nardi,  Lat.] 

A  plant,  and  the  oil  or  balsam  produced 
,  from  the  plant. 

It  grows  plentifully  in  Java.  It  has  been  known 
to  the  medical  writers  of  all  ages. 

Hill's  Materia  Medica. 
A  woman,  having  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment 
of  spikenard,  brake  and  poured  it  on  his  head. 

Mark,  xiv.  3. 

He  cast  into  the  pile  bundles  of  myrrh,  and 
sheaves  of  spikenard,  enriching  it  with  every  spicy 
shrub.  Spectator. 

Spill,  n.  s.  [spijlen,  Dut.] 

1.  A  small  shiver  of  wood,  or  thin  bar  of 
iron. 

The  oysters,  besides  gathering  by  Iiand,  have  a 
peculiar  dredge,  which  is  a  thick  strong  net,  fast- 
ened to  three  spills  of  iroui  and  drawn  at  the  boat's 
stern.  Carcw. 

Have  near  the  bunghole  a  little  venthole,  stopped 
with  a  spill.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  small  quantity  of  money.    I  know 
not  whence  derived. 

The  bishops,  who  consecrated  this  ground,  were 
wont  to  have  a  spill  or  sportule  from  tlie  credulous 
laity.  Ayliff'e. 

Co  SPILL.  V.  a.  [j-pillan.  Sax.  spillen, 
Dut.  spilla,  Island.] 

1 .  To  shed ;  to  lose  by  shedding. 

Be  satisfied,  dear  God,  with  our  true  blood. 
Which,  as  thou  know'st,  unjustly  must  be  spilt. 

Shakesp. 

Friend  or  brother. 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood  that  spills  another. 

Shakesp,  Timon. 
Themselves  exact  their  cruelty, 
And  1  constrained  am  this  blood  to  spill. 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 
They  having  spill'd  much  blood,  and  done  much 
waste. 

Subduing  nations  ;  and  achiev'd  thereby 
Fame  in  the  world,  high  titles,  and  rich  prey ; 
Shall  change  their  course  to  pleasure,  ease,  and 
sloth.  Milton. 
Medea  must  not  draw  her  murth'ring  knife. 
And  spill  her  children's  blood  upon  the  stage. 

Roscommon. 

Orbellan  did  disgrace 
With  treach'rous  deeds  our  mighty  mother's  race  ; 
And  to  revenge  his  blood,  so  justly  spilt, 
What  is  it  less  than  to  partake  his  guilt  ?  Dryden. 

Nor  the  Centaur's  tale 
Be  here  repeated  ;  how  with  lust  and  wine 
Inflam'd,  they  fought  and  spilt  their  drunken  souls 
At  feasting  hour.  Philips. 

2.  To  destroy;  to  mischief. 

Thus  is  our  thought  with  pain  of  thistle  tilled. 
Thus  be  our  noblest  parts  dried  up  with  sorrow  ; 
Thus  is  our  mind  with  too  much  minding  spilled. 

Sidney, 

Why  are  you  so  fierce  and  cruel  ? 
Is  it  because  your  eyes  have  power  to  kill  ? 

Then  know  that  mercy  is  the  Mighty 's  jewel, 
And  greater  glory  think  to  save  than  spill.  Spenser. 

Thou  all-shaking  thunder, 
Crack  nature's  mould,  ail  germins  spill  at  once 
That  make  ingrateful  man.      Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
;   Be  not  angry  with  these  fires  ; 

For  then  their  threats  will  kill  me  : 
Nor  look  too  kind  on  ray  desires  ; 

For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  me.       Ben  Jonson, 

All  bodies  are  with  other  bodies  fill'd  ; 
But  she  receives  both  heav'n  and  earth  togetlier  : 

Nor  are  their  forms  by  rash  encounters  spill'd  ; 
For  there  they  stand,  and  neither  touclieth  either. 

Davies, 

3.  To  throw  away. 

This  sight  shall  damp  the  raging  ruffian's  breast, 
The  poison  spill,  and  half-drawn  sword  arrest. 

Tickell, 
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To  Spill,  v.  n. 

1.  To  waste  ;  to  be  lavish. 

Thy  father  bids  thee  spare,  and  chides  for  spil- 
ling. Sidney. 

2.  To  be  shed  ;  to  be  lost  by  being  shed. 
He  was  so  topful  of  himself,  that  he  let  it  spill 

on  all  the  company' :  he  spoke  well  indeed,  but  he 
spoke  too  long.  Watts. 

Spi'ller.   n.  s.    [I  know  not  whence 
derived.]    A  kind  of  fishing  line. 

In  harbour  they  are  taken  by  spillers  made  of  a 
cord,  to  which  divers  shorter  are  tied  at  a  little 
distance,  and  to  each  of  these  a  hook  is  fastened 
with  a  bait:  this  spiller  they  sink  in  the  sea  where 
those  fishes  have  their  accustomed  haunt.  Carew. 

Spilth,  n.  s.  [from  spill.'\    Any  thing 
poured  out  or  wasted. 

Our  vaults  have  wept  with  drunken  spilth  of 
wine.  Shakesp. 

To  SPIN.  V.  a.  preter.  spun  or  span  ; 
part.  spun.  []fpmnan.  Sax.  spinnen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  draw  out  into  threads. 

The  women  spun  goats  hair.         Ex,  xxxv.  26. 

2.  To  form  threads  by  drawing  out  and 
twisting  any  filamentous  matter. 

You  v.'ould  be  anotlier  Penelope  ;  yet  all  the 
yarn  she  spun,  in  Ulysses's  absence,  did  but  fill 
Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Shakesp, 

The  fates  but  only  spire  the  coarser  clue; 
The  finest  of  the  wool  is  left  for  you.  Dryden. 

3.  To  protract ;  to  draw  out. 
By  one  delay  after  another,  they  spin  out  their 

whole  lives,  till  there 's  no  more  future  left  before 
'em.  L'Estrange. 

Why  should  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time  ! 
No,  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last. 

Addison's  Cato. 

4.  To  form  by  degrees  ;  to  draw  out 
tediously. 

I  passed  lightly  over  many  particulars,  on  whicl 
learned  and  witty  men  might  spin  out  large  vo- 
lumes. Digby. 

If  his  cure  lies  among  the  lawyers,  let  nothing 
be  said  against  intangllng  property,  spinning  out 
causes,  and  squeezing  clients.  Collier. 

Men  of  large  thoughts  and  quick  apprehensions 
are  not  to  expect  any  thing  here,  but  what,  being 
spun  out  of  my  own  coarse  thoughts,  is  fitted  to 
men  of  my  own  size.  Locke. 

The  lines  are  weak,  another 's  pleas'd  to  say  ; 
Lord,  Fanny  spins  a  thousand  such  a  day.  Pope. 

5.  To  put  into  a  turning  motion,  as  a 
boy's  top. 

To  Spin.  v.  n. 

1.  To  exercise  the  art  of  spinning,  or 
drawing  threads. 

We  can  fling  our  legs  and  arms  upwards  and 
downwards,  backwards,  forwards,  and  round,  as 
they  that  spin.  More. 
Ten  thousand  stalks  their  various  blossoms  spread; 
Peaceful  and  lowly  in  their  native  soil, 
'I'hey  neither  know  to  spin,  nor  care  to  toil.  Prior, 
For  this  Alcides  learn'd  to  spin  ; 
His  club  laid  down,  and  lion's  skin.  Prim: 

2.  [Spingare,  Ital.]    To  stream  out  in  a 
thread  or  small  current. 

Together  furiously  they  ran. 
That  to  the  ground  came  horse  and  roan  ; 
The  blood  out  of  their  helmets  span, 
So  sharp  were  their  encounters.  Drayt.  Nymph. 

3.  To  move  round  as  a  spindle. 
Whether  the  sun,  predominant  in  heav'n, 

Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun  ; 

He  from  the  east  his  flaming  road  begin. 

Or  she  from  west  her  silent  course  advance 

With  inoffensive  pace,  that  spinning  sleeps 

On  her  soft  axle,  while  she  paces  ev'n 

And  bears  thee  soft  with  the  smooth  air  along. 

Solicit  not  thy  thoughts.     Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

As  when  a  shipwright  stands  his  workmen  o'er. 
Who  ply  the  wimble  some  huge  beam  to  bore ; 
Urg'd  on  all  hands,  it  nimbl;y  spins  about. 
The  grain  deep  piercing  till  it  scoops  it  out.  Pope, 
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Spi'nach.  )  n.  s,  [spinachia,  Lat.]  » A 
Spi'nage.  J  plant. 

It  hath  an  apetalous  flower,  consisting  of  many 
stamina  included  in  the  flower-cup,  which  are 
produced  in  spikes  upon  the  male  plants  which 
are  barren  ;  but  the  embryos  are  produced  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  the  female  plants,  which 
afterward  become  roundish  or  angular  seeds,which 
in  some  sorts  have  thorns  adhering  to  them.JHi/ier. 

Spinage  is  an  excellent  herb.crude  or  boiled. Mmt. 

Spi'nal.  adj.  [spina,  Lat.]  Belonging 
to  the  backbone. 

All  spinal,  or  such  as  have  no  ribs,  but  only  a 
back  bone,  are  somewhat  analagous  thereto. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours 

Those  solids  are  entirely  nervous,  and  proceed 
from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  which  by  their 
bulk  appear  sufficient  to  furnish  all  the  stamina  or 
threads  of  the  solid  parts.  Arbuthnot. 

Descending  careless  from  his  couch,  the  fall 
Lux'd  his  joint  neck,  and  spinal  marrow  bruis'd. 

Phillips, 

Spi'ndle.  n,  s,  []-pmbl,  j'pmbel.  Sax.] 

1.  The  pin  by  which  the  thread  is  formed, 
and  on  which  it  is  conglomerated. 

Bodies  fibrous  by  moisture  incorporate  with  other 
thread,  especially  if  there  be  a  little  wreathing; 
as  appeareth  by  the  twisting  of  thread,  and  twin- 
ing about  of  sjiindles.  Bacon. 

Sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  sheers, 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round 
On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound. 

Milton. 

Upon  a  true  repentance,  God  is  not  so  fatally 
tied  to  the  spindle  of  absolute  reprobation,  as  not 
to  keep  his  promise,  and  seal  merciful  pardons. 

Jasper  Maine, 

So  Pallas  from  the  dusty  field  withdrew. 
And,  when  imperial  Jove  appear'd  in  view, 
Resum'd  her  female  arts,  the  spindle  and  the  clew 
Forgot  the  sceptre  she  so  well  had  sway'd. 
And,  with  that  mildness  she  had  rul'd,  obey'd 

Stepney. 

Do  thou  take  me  for  a  Roman  matron. 
Bred  tamely  to  the  spindle  and  the  loom  ? 

A.  Philips. 

2.  A  long  slender  stalk. 

The  spindles  must  be  tied  up,  and,  as  they  grow 
in  height,  rods  set  by  them,  lest  by  their  bending 
they  should  break.  Mortimer, 

3.  Any  thing  slender.    In  contempt. 
Repose  yourself,  if  those  spindle  kgs  of  youri 

will  carry  you  to  the  nextchair.iJ7'yci.  Span.  Fryar. 

The  marriage  of  one  of  our  heiresses  with  an 
eminent  courtier  gave  nsspindle  shanks  and  cramps. 

Tatler, 

To  Spi'ndle.  i'.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
shoot  into  a  long  small  stalk. 

Another  ill  accident  in  drought  is  the  spindling 
of  the  corn,  which  with  us  is  rare,  but  in  hotter 
countries  common  ;  insomuch  as  the  word  cala- 
mity was  first  derived  from  calamus,  when  the 
corn  could  not  get  out  of  the  stalk.  Bacon. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  spindle,  all  but  one 
or  two  of  the  biggest,  at  each  root,  should  be 
nipped  off,  Mortimer. 

Spindlesha'nked.  adj,  [spindle  and 
shank,]    Having  small  legs. 

Her  lawyer  is  a  little  rivelled,  spindleshanked  gen- 
tleman. Addison. 

Spi'ndletree.  n.  s,  [enonymus,  Lat.] 

Prickwood.    A  plant. 
Spine,  n.  s.  [spina,  Lat.]    The  back 

bone. 

The  rapier  entered  his  right  side,  reaching  with- 
in a  finger's  breadth  of  the  spine.   Wisew.  Surgery, 

There  are  who  think  the  marrow  of  a  man. 
Which  in  the  spine,  while  he  was  living,  ran; 
When  dead,  the  pith  corrupted  will  become 
A  snake,  and  hiss  within  the  hollow  tomb.  Dryd. 

Spi'nel.  n.  s.  A  sort  of  mineral.  Spinel 
ruby  is  of  a  bright  rosy  red  ;  it  is  softer 
than  the  rock  or  balass  ruby.  Woodw. 
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Spjne't.  n.  s.  [espinetie,  Fr.]    A  small 
harpsichord ;  an  instrument  with  keys. 
When  miss  delights  in  lier  spinnet, 
A  fiddler  niaj'  his  furtune  get.  Swift. 

Spini'ferous.  adj.  [spina  and  fero,  Lat.' 

Bearing  thorns. 
Spink,  n.  s.    A  finch  ;  a  bird. 

Want  sharpens  poesy,  and  grief  adorns  ; 
The  spink  chaunts  sweetest  in  a  liedge  of  thorns. 

Barte. 

Spi'nner.  n.  s.  [from  spin.] 

1.  One  skilled  in  spinning. 

A  practised  spiiincr  shall  spii)  a  pound  of  wool 
worth  two  shillings  for  sixpence.  Grannt. 

2.  A  garden  spider,  with  long  jointed  legs. 

Weaving  spiders  come  not  here  ; 
Hence,  you  long-legged  spinners,  hence  !  Shakesp. 

Spinning  Wheel,  n.  s.  [from  spin.]  The 
wheel  by  which,  since  the  disuse  of  the 
rock,  the  thread  is  drawn. 

My  spinning  wheel  and  rake 
Let  Susan  keep  for  lier  dear  sister's  sake.  Gay. 

Spi'nny.  adj.  I  suppose,  small,  slender. 
A  barbarous  word. 

They  plow  it  early  in  the  year,  and  then  tliere 
will  come  some  spinny  grass  that  will  keep  it  from 
scalding.  Mortimer. 

Spino'sity.  n.  s.  [spinosus,  Lat.]  Crab- 
bedness  ;  thorny  or  briary  perplexity. 

Philosophy  consisted  of  nought  but  dry  spinosities, 
lean  notions,  and  endless  altercations  about  things 
of  nothing.  Glanvilte. 

Spi'nous.  adj.  [spinosus,  Lat.]    Thorny ; 

full  of  thorns. 
Spi'nster.  n.  s.  [from  spin,] 

1.  A  woman  that  spins. 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 
bones. 

Do  use  to  chant  it.  Shakesp.  Twelf  th  Night. 

One  Michael  Cassio, 
That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field. 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

2.  [In  law.]  The  general  term  for  a  girl 
or  maiden  woman. 

If  a  gentlewoman  be  termed  spinster,  she  may 
abate  the  writ.  Lord  Coke. 

I  desire  that  a  yearly  annuity  of  twenty  pounds 
shall  be  paid  to  Rebecca  Dingley,  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  spinster,  during  her  life.  Swift. 

Spi'nstry.  n.  s.  [from  spinster.]  The 

work  of  spinning. 
?>vi'ny.  adj.  [spina,  Lat.]  Thorny ;  briary; 

perplexed  ;  difficult ;  troublesome. 

The  first  attempts  are  always  imperfect  ;  much 
more  in  so  difficult  and  spiny  an  affair  as  so  nice  a 
subject.  L)igby. 

Spi'racle.  n.  s.  [spiraculum,  Lat.]  A 
breathing  hole  ;  a  vent ;  a  small  aper- 
ture. 

Most  of  these  spiracles  perpetually  send  forth 
fire,  more  or  less.  Woodward, 

Spi'ral.  adj.  [spirale,  Fr.  from  spira, 
Lat]  Curve ;  winding  ;  circularly  in- 
volved, like  a  screw. 

The  process  of  the  fibres  in  the  ventricles,  run- 
ning in  spiral  lines  from  the  tip  to  the  base  of  the 
ueart,  shews  that  the  systole  of  the  heart  is  a  mus- 
cular constriction,  as  a  purse  is  shut  by  drawing 
the  strings  contrary  ways.  Ray. 

Why  earth  or  sun  diurnal  stages  keep. 
In  spiral  tracts  why  through  the  zodiack  creep. 

Blackmore. 

The  intestinal  tube  affects  a  straight,  instead  of 
a  spiral,  cylinder.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Spirally,  adv.  [from  spiral.]  In  a 
spiral  form. 
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The  sides  are  composed  of  two  orders  of  fibres 
running  circularly  or  spirally  from  base  to  tip. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 
Spira'TION.  n.  s.  [spiratio,  Lat.]  Breath- 
ing. 

Spi  re,  n.  s.  [spira,  IM,  spira,  Ital.  spira, 
Swed.] 

1.  A  curve  line;  any  thing  wreathed  or 
contorted,  every  wreath  being  in  a  differ- 
ent plane ;  a  curl ;  a  twist ;  a  wreath 

His  head 

Crested  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes ; 
With  burnish'd  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling spfres,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant.  Milton. 

A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god. 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode.  Dryden. 

Air  seems  to  consist  of  spires  contorted  inti 
small  spheres,  through  the  interstices  of  which  the 
particles  of  light  may  freely  pass  ;  it  is  light,  the 
solid  substance  of  the  spires  being  very  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  spaces  they  take  up.  Cheyne. 

2.  Any  thing  growing  up  taper ;  a  round 
pyramid,  so  called,  perhaps,  because  a 
line  drawn  round  and  round  in  less  and 
less  circles  would  be  a  spire  ;  a  steeple 

With  glist'ring  spirei  and  pinnacles  adorn'd. 

Milton. 

He  cannot  make  one  spnre  of  grass  more  or  less 
than  he  hath  made.        Hale's  On'^fji  of'  Mankitid. 

These  pointed  spires  that  wound  the  ambient  sky. 
In  glorious  change  !  shall  in  destruction  lie.  Prior. 

3.  The  top  or  uppermost  point. 

'Twere  no  less  than  a  traducement  to  silence,  that 
Which  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  voucli'd. 
Would  seem  but  modest.  Shakesp. 
To  Spire,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  shoot  up  pyramidically. 

It  is  not  so  apt  to  spire  up  as  the  other  sorts,  be- 
ing more  inclined  to  branch  into  arms.  Mortimer. 

2.  [Spiro,  Lat]   To  breathe.   Not  in  use. 

Spenser. 

SPI'RIT.  n.  s.  [spiritus,  Lat.] 
,  Breath ;  wind. 

All  purges  have  in  them  a  raw  spirit  or  wind, 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  tension  in  the  sto- 
mach. Baron. 

All  bodies  have  spirits  and  pneumatical  parts 
within  them  ;  but  the  main  difference  between 
animate  and  inanimate  are,  that  the  spirits  of 
things  animate  are  all  contiimed  within  themselves, 
and  branched  in  veins  as  blood  is  ;  and  the  spirits 
have  also  certain  seats  where  the  principal  do  reside 
and  wliereunto  the  rest  do  resort;  but  the  spirits  in 
things  inanimate  are  shut  in  and  cut  off  by  the 
tangible  parts,  as  air  in  snow. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

The  balmy  spirit  of  the  western  breeze.  Anon. 
.  [ Esprit,  Fr.]  An  immaterial  substance ; 
an  intellectual  being. 

Spirit  is  a  substance  wherein  thinkipig,  knew- 
ing,  doubting,  and  a  power  of  moving,  do  subsist 

Locke. 

She  is  a  spirit;  yet  not  like  air  or  wind. 
Nor  like  the  spirits  about  the  heart  or  brain  ; 

Nor  like  those  spirits  which  alchymists  do  find, 
When  they  in  ev'ry  thing  seek  gold  in  vain  : 

For  she  all  natures  under  heav'n  doth  pass. 
Being  like  those  spiriis  which  God's  bright  face  do 
see ; 

Or  like  himself,  whose  image  once  she  was, 
Though  now,  alas !  she  scarce  his  Shadow  be  . 

For  of  all  forms  she  holds  the  first  degree, 
That  are  to  gross  material  bodies  knit ; 

Yet  she  herself  is  bodyless^and  free. 
And  tliough  confin'd  is  almost  infinite.  Davies. 

I  shall  depend  upon  your  constant  friendship  ; 
like  the  trust  we  have  in  benevolent  spirits,  who, 
though  we  never  see  or  hear  them,  we  think  are 
constantly  praying  for  us.  _  Pupe. 

If  we  seclude  space,  there  wdl  remam  in  the 
world  but  matter  and  mind,  or  body  and  spirit. 

fVatts's  Logick. 

You  are  all  of  you  pure  spirits.    I  don't  mean 
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that  you  have  not  bodies  that  want  meat  and  drink, 
and  sleep  and  cloathing  ;  but  that  all  that  deserves 
to  be  called  you,  is  nothing  else  but  spirit.  Law. 

3.  The  soul  of  man. 

The  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  that  gave  it.  Bib. 

Look,  who  comes  here  ?  a  grave  unto  a  soul. 
Holding  th'  eternal  spirit  'gainst  her  will 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  death.  Shak.  K.  John. 

Every  thing  that  you  call  yours,  besides  this 
spirit,  is  but  like  your  cloathiug  ;  sometimes  that 
is  only  to  be  used  for  a  while,  and  then  to  end,  and 
die,  and  wear  away.  Law. 

4.  An  apparition. 

They  were  terrified,  and  supposed  that  they  had 
seen  a  spirit.  Luke,  xxiv.  ST. 

Perhaps  you  might  see  the  image,  and  not  the 
glass;  the  former  appearing  like  a  spirit  in  the  air, 

hacon. 

Whilst  young,  preserve  his  tender  mind  from  all 
impressions  of  spirits  and  goblins  in  the  dark. Locfce. 

5.  Temper  ;  habitual  disposition  of  mind. 

He  sits 

Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit,  to  rase 
Quite  out  their  native  language.  Milton. 

That  peculiar  law  of  Christianity,  which  forbids 
revenge,  no  man  can  think  grievous,  who  considers 
the  restless  torment  of  a  malicious  and  revengeful 
spirit.  _  TiUotson. 

Nor  once  disturb  their  heav'nly  SjArits 

With  Scapin's  cheats,  or  Caesar's  merits.  Prior. 

Let  them  consider  how  far  they  arc  from  that 
spirit  which  prays  for  its  most  unjust  enemies,  if 
tliey  have  not  kindness  enough  to  pray  for  those, 
by  whose  labours  and  service  they  live  in  ease 
themselves.  Law. 

He  is  the  devout  man,  who  lives  no  longer  on 
his  own  will,  or  the  way  and  spirit  of  the  world, 
but  to  the  sole  will  of  God.  Law. 

6.  Ardour ;   courage  ;   elevation ;  vehe- 
mence of  mind. 

'Tis  well  blown,  lads  ; 
This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes.  Shakesp, 

Farewel  the  big  war, 
The  spirit  stirring  drum,  th'  ear  piercing  fife. 

Shakesp. 

The  king's  party,  called  the  cavaliers,  began  to 
recover  their  spirits.  Swift. 
,  Genius  ;  vigour  of  mind. 

More  ample  spirit  than  hitherto  was  wont 
Here  needs  me,  whiles  the  famous  ancestors 
Of  my  most  dreaded  sovereign  I  recount, 
By  which  all  earthly  princes  she  doth  far  surmount. 

Fairy  Queen. 
To  a  mighty  work  thou  goest,  O  king. 
That  equal  spirits  and  equal  pow'rs  shall  bring. 

Daniel. 

A  wild  Tartar,  when  he  spies 

A  man  that's  handsome,  valiant,  wise. 

If  he  can  kill  him,  thinks  t'  inherit 

His  wit,  his  beauty,  and  his  spirit.  Butler. 

The  noblest  spirit  or  genius  cannot  deserve 
enough  of  mankind,  to  pretend  to  the  esteem  of 
heroick  virtue.  Temple. 

8.  Turn  of  mind ;  power  of  mind  moral 
or  intellectual. 

You  were  ns'd 
To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits. 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear. 

Shakesp. 

I  ask  but  half  thy  mighty  spirit  for  me.  Cowley. 

A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ : 
Survey  the  whole,  nor  seek  slight  fault  to  find. 
Where  nature  moves,  and  rapture  warms,  the 
mind.  Popt. 

9.  Intellectual  powers  distinct  from  the 
body. 

These  discourses  made  so  deep  impression  upon 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  prince,  whose  nature 
was  inclined  to  adventures,  that  he  was  transport- 
ed with  the  thought  of  it.  '  Clarendon. 

In  spin'f  perhaps  he  also  saw 
Rich  Mexico,  the  seet  of  Montezume.  Milton. 

10.  Sentiment;  perception. 
You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid 

Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 

Shakesp. 
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11.  Eagerness;  desire. 

God  has  changed  men's  tempers  with  the  times, 
and  made  a  spirit  of  building  succeed  a  spirit  of 
puliins  down.  South. 

12.  Man  of  activity ;  man  of  life,  fire/ and 
enterprize. 

The  watry  kingdom  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits,  but  they  come.  Shakesp. 

13.  Persons  distinguished  by  qualities  of 
the  mind.  A  French  word,  happily 
growing  obsolete. 

Romish  adversaries,  from  the  rising  up  of  some 
schismatical  spirits  aninngst  us,  conclude  that  the 
main  body  of  our  church  is  schismatical,  because 
some  brandies  of  members  thereof  were  such.  T-F/iite. 

Oft  pitying  God  did  well-forra'd  spirits  raise, 
Fit  f(jr  the  tuilsonie  bus'ness  of  their  days. 
To  free  the  groaning  nation,  and  to  give 
Peace  first,  and  then  the  rules  in  peace  to  live. 

Cowlei^. 

Such  spirits  as  he  desired  to  please,  such  would 
I  chuse  for  my  judges.  Dryden 

14.  That  which  gives  vigour  or  cheerful- 
ness to  the  mind ;  the  purest  part  of  the 
body,  bordering,  says  Sydenham,  on  im 
materiality.    In  this  meaning  it  is  com 
monly  written  with  the  pkiral  termi- 
nation. 

.  Though  thou  didst  but  jest. 
With  my  vex'd  spiiits  I  cannot  take  a  truce, 
But  they  will  quake.  Shakesp,  King  John. 

When  I  sit  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I've  done,  his  spirits  fly  out 
Into  my  story.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline, 

Alas  !  when  all  our  lamps  are  burn'd. 
Our  bo.lies  wasted,  and  our  spirits  spent. 

When  we  have  all  the  learned  volumes  turn'd. 
Which  yield  men's  wits  both  help  and  ornament  ; 
What  can  we  know,  or  what  can  we  discern.'  Dav. 

It  was  the  time  when  gentle  night  began 
T'  indrencli  with  sleep  the  busy  spirits  of  man. 

Cou'tey. 

To  sing  thy  praise,  would  heav'n  my  breath  pro- 
long, 

Infusingspinfs  worthy  such  a  song. 

Not  Thracian  Orpheus  should  transcend  my  lays. 

£)rydcn. 

All  men  by  experience  find  the  necessity  and  aid 
of  the  spirits  in  the  business  of  concoction. 

Btackmore. 

By  means  of  the  curious  inosculation  of  the  au- 
ditory nerves,  the  orgasms  of  the  spirits  should  be 
allayed.  Derham. 

In  some  fair  body  thus  the  secret  soul 
With  spirits  feeds,  with  vigour  fills,  the  whole  ; 
Each  motion  guides,  and  ev'ry  nerve  sustains. 
Itself  unseen,  but  in  th'  effects  remains.  Pope. 

He  is  always  forced  to  drink  a  hearty  glass,  to 
drive  thoughts  of  business  out  of  his  head,  and 
make  his  spirits  drowsy  enough  for  sleep.  Law. 

15.  Characteristical  likeness  ;  essential 
quahties. 

Italian  pieces  will  appear  best  in  a  room  where 
the  windows  are  high,  because  they  are  commonly 
made  to  a  descending  light,  which  of  all  other  doth 
set  oflT  men's  faces  in  their  truest  spirit.  Wotton. 

16.  Any  thing  eminently  pure  and  refined. 

Nor  doth  the  eye  itself. 
That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself. 

Shakesp. 

17.  That  which  hath  power  or  energy. 
There  is  in  wine  a  mighty  spirit,  that  will  not  he 

congealed.  South. 

18.  An  inflammable  liquor  raised  by  dis- 
tillation :  as  brandy,  rum. 

What  the  chymists  call  spirit,  thej  apply  the 
name  to  so  many  ditFerent  things,  that  they  seem 
to  have  no  settled  notion  of  the  thing.  In  general, 
they  give  the  name  of  spirit  to  any  distilled  volatile 
liquor.  Boyle. 

All  spirits,  by  frequent  use,  destroy,  and  at  last 
extinguish  the  natural  heat  uf  the  stomach.  Temple. 

In  distillations,  what  trickles  down  the  sides  of 
the  receiver,  if  it  will  not  mix  with  water,  is  oil  ; 
if  it  will,  it  is  spirit.  Arbuthnnt  on  Aliments. 
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19.  It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  poets 
spirit  was  a  monosyllable,  and  therefore 
was  often  written  sprite,  or,  less  pro- 
perly, sprigkt. 

The  charge  thereof  uuto  a  courteous  spright 
Conunanded  was.  Speitser. 

To  Spi  rit,  v.  a. 

1 .  To  animate  or  actuate  as  a  spirit. 

So  talk'd  the  spirited  sly  snake. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  To  excite ;  to  animate ;  to  encourage. 
He  will  be  faint  in  any  execution  of  such  a  coun- 
sel, unless  spirited  by  the  unanimous  decrees  of  a 
general  diet.  Temple. 

Civil  dissensions  never  fail  of  introducing  and 
spiriting  the  ambition  of  private  men.  Swift. 

IVIany  officers  and  private  men  spirit  up  and  assist 
those  obstinate  people  to  continue  in  their  rebel- 
lion. Swijt. 

3.  To  draw  ;  to  entice. 
In  the  southern  coast  of  America,  tlie  southern 
oint  of  the  needle  Tarieth  toward  the  land,  as 
eing  disposed  and  spirited  that  way  by  the  meri- 
dional and  proper  hemisphere.  Brown 
_  The  ministry  had  him  spirited  away,  and  car- 
ried abroad,  as  a  dangerous  person. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Spi'ritally.  adv.  [from  spiritus,  Lat.] 
By  means  of  the  breath. 

Conceive  one  of  each  pronounced  spiHtally,  the 
other  vocally.  Holder's  Eleinents  of  Speech. 

Spi'rited.  adj.  [from  spirit.]  Lively ; 
vivacious  ;  full  of  fire. 

Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil  is  noble  and  sp, 
rited.  Pope. 

Spi'ritedness.  n.  s.  [from  spirited.] 
Disposition  or  make  of  mind. 

He  showed  the  narrow  spiritedness,  pride,  and 
ignorance  of  pedants.  Addison. 
Spi'ritfulness.  n.  s.  [from  spirit  and 
full.]    S}mghtliness ;  liveliness. 

A  cock's  crowing  is  a  tone  that  corresponds  to 
singing,  attesting  his  mirth  and  spiritJiUness. 

Harvey. 

Spi'ritless.  adj.  [from  spirit.]  De- 
jected; low;  deprived  of  vigour;  want- 
ing courage  ;  depressed. 

A  man  so  faint,  so  spiritless. 
So  dull,  St)  dead  in  look,  so  woe  begone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain.  Shakes]).  Henry  IV 

Of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  drain'd. 
Exhausted,  spiritless,  afHicted,  fall'n. 

Miltmi's  Paradise  Lost. 
Nor  did  all  Rome,  grown  spiritless,  supply 
A  man  that  for  bold  truth  durst  bravely  die.  Dryd. 

Art  thou  so  base,  so  spiritless  a  slave 
Not  so  he  bore  the  fate  to  which  you  doom'd  him. 

Smith. 

Spi'ritous.  adj.  [from  spirit.] 

1.  Refined;  defecated;  advanced  near  to 
spirit. 

More  refin'd,  more  spiritmis  and  pure. 
As  nearer  to  him  plac'd,  or  nearer  tending.  Milloyi, 

2.  Fine;  ardent;  active. 
Spi'ritousness.  n.  s.  [from  spiritous.] 

Fineness  and  activity  of  parts. 

They,  notwithstanding  the  great  thinness  and 
spiritousness  oi  the  liquor,  did  lift  up  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  for  a  moment  form  a  thin  film  like  a 
small  hemisphere.  Boyle. 

Spiritual,  adj.  [spirituel,  Fr.  from 
spirit.] 

1.  Distinct  from  matter  ;  immateaa!  ; 
incorporeal. 

Echo  is  a  great  argument  of  the  spiritual  essence 
of  sounds  ;  for  if  it  were  corporeal,  the  repercus- 
sion should  be  created  by  like  instruments  with 
the  original  sound.  _  Bacon. 

Both  visibles  and  audibles  in  their  working  emit 
no  corporeal  substaiice  into  their  mediums,  but 
only  carry  csitaia  spiritual  species.  Bacon. 
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All  creatures,  as  well  spiritual  as  corporeal,  de- 
clare their  absolute  dependence  upon  the  first  Au- 
thor of  all  beings,  the  only  self-existent  God. 

Bentley, 

2.  Mental;  intellectual. 

Spiritual  armour,  able  to  resist 
Satan's  assaults.  Milton, 
The  same  disaster  has  invaded  his  spirituals ; 
the  passions  rebel ;  and  there  are  so  many  gover- 
nours,  that  there  can  be  no  government.  South, 

3.  Not  gross;  refined  from  external  things; 
relative  only  to  the  mind. 

Some,  who  pretend  to  be  of  a  more  spiritual 
and  refined  religion,  spend  their  time  in  contem- 
plation, and  talk  much  of  communion  with  God. 

Calamy's  Sermons. 

4.  Not  temporal ;  relating  to  the  things  of 
heaven ;  ecclesiastical. 

Place  man  in  some  publick  society,  civil  or  spi- 
ritual. Hooker. 

Thou  art  reverend 
Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

Shakesp. 

I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty. 
Upon  our  spirittial  convocation. 
As  touching  France,  to  give  a  greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  did.  Shaketp. 

Those  servants,  who  have  believing  masters,  are 
forbid  to  withdraw  any  thing  of  their  worldly  re- 
spect, as  presumiiig  upon  their  spiritual  kindred ; 
or  to  honour  them  less,  because  they  are  become 
their  brethren  in  being  believers.  Kettleworth. 

The  clergy's  business  lies  among  the  laity  ;  nor 
is  there  a  more  effectual  way  to  forward  the  salva- 
tion of  men's  souls,  than  for  spiritual  persons  to 
make  themselves  as  agreeable  as  they  can  in  the 
conversations  of  the  world.  Swift. 

She  loves  them  as  her  spiritual  children,  and  they 
'  reverence  her  as  their  spiritual  mother,  with  an  af- 
fection far  above  that  of  the  fondest  friends.  Law. 

Spiritua'lity.  n,  s.  [from  spiritual,] 

1 .  Incorporeity ;  immateriality ;  essence 
distinct  from  matter. 

If  this  light  be  not  spiritual,  yet  it  approacheth 
nearest  unto  spirituality ;  and  if  it  have  any  corpo- 
rality,  then  of  all  other  the  most  subtile  and  pure,  ii 

Raleigh,  ii 

2.  Intellectual  nature. 

A  pleasure  made  for  the  soul,  suitable  to  its  spi- 
rituality, and  equal  to  all  its  capacities.  South. 

3.  [Spiritualite,  Fr.]  Acts  independent  ( 
of  the  body  ;  pure  acts  of  the  soul ;  | 
mental  refinement.  '  t 

Many  secret  indispositions  and  aversions  to  duty  I 
will  steal  upon  the  soul,  and  it  will  require  both  i 
time  and  close  application  of  mind  to  recover  it  to  ,( 
such  a  frame,  as  shall  dispose  it  for  the  spiritualitiet  I; 
of  religion.  South,  j 

4.  That  which  belongs  to  any  one  as  an  f 
ecclesiastick.  j 

Of  common  right,  the  dean  and  chapter  are  j 
guardians  of  the  spiritualities,  during  the  vacancy  i 
of  a  bishoprick.  Aylific.  j 

Spi'ritualty.  n.  s.  [from  spiritual,]! 
Ecclesiastical  body.    Not  in  use.  j 

We  of  the  spiritualty  J 
Will  raise  your  highness  suah  a  mighty  sum,  ^ 
As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time.         Shakesp.  i 

Spiritualiza'tion.  n.  s.  [from  spiritu-  } 

alize.]  The  act  of  spiritualizing. 
To  Spi  ritualize,  v.  a.  [spiritualiser, 
Fr.  from  spirit.]  To  refine  the  intel 
lect ;  to  purify  from  the  feculencies  of 
the  world. 

This  would  take  it  much  out  of  the  care  of  the 
soul,  to  spiritualize  and  replenish  it  with  good 
works.  Hammond. 

We  begin  our  survey  from  the  lowest  dregs  of 
sense,  and  so  ascend  to  our  more  spiritualized 
selves.  Clanville. 

As  to  the  future  glory  in  which  the  body  is  to 
partake,  that  load  of  earth  which  now  engages  to 
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corruption,  must  be  calcined  and  spiritualhed,  and 
thus  be  cloathed  upon  with  glory.  Decay  of  Piety. 

If  man  will  act  rationally,  he  cannot  admit  any 
competition  between  a  momentary  satisfaction,and 
an  everlasting  happiness,  as  great  as  God  can  give, 
and  our  spiritualized  capacities  receive.  Rogers. 

Spi'ritually.  adv.  [from  spiritual.] 
Without  corporeal  grossness ;  with  at- 
tention to  things  purely  intellectual. 

In  the  same  degree  that  virgins  live  more  spiritu- 
alty than  other  persons,  in  the  same  degree  is  their 
virginity  a  more  excellent  state. 

Taylor^s  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

Spi  rituous,  adj.  [spiritueux,  Fr.  from 
spirit.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  spirit,  tenuity 
and  activity  of  parts. 

More  refin'd,  more  spirituous  and  pure. 
As  to  him  nearer  tending.  Milton. 

The  most  spirituous  and  most  fragrant  part  <if  the 
plant  exhales  by  the  action  of  the  sun.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Lively  ;  gay ;  vivid  ;  airy.  , 
It  may  appear  airy  and  spirituous,  and  fit  for  tn< 

welcome  of  chearful  guests.       Wotton's  Architect 

Spirituo'sity.  1  n.  s.  [from  spiritu- 
Spi'rituousness.  /     ous.]    The  qua 

lity  of  being  spirituous ;  tenuity  and 

activity. 

To  Spirt,  v.  n.  \spruyten,  Dut.  to  shoot 
up,  Skinner ;  spritta,  Swed.  to  fly  out, 
Lye.]  To  spring  out  in  a  sudden  stream ; 
to  stream  out  by  intervals. 

Bottling  of  beer,  while  new  and  full  of  spirit,  so 
that  it  spirteth  when  the  stopple  is  taken  forth, 
maketh  the  drink  more  quick  and  windy. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 
Thus  the  small  jett,  which  hasty  hands  unlock. 
Spirts  ill  the  gard'ner's  eyes  who  turns  the  cock. 

Pope. 

To  Spirt,  v.  a.    To  throw  out  in  a  jet. 

When  weary  Proteus 
Retir'd  for  shelter  to  his  wonted  caves. 
His  finny  flocks  about  their  shepherd  play. 
And,  rowling  round  him,  ipirt  the  bitter  sea. 

Dryden. 

When  rains  the  passage  hide. 
Oft  the  loose  stones  spirt  up  a  muddy  tide 
Beneath  thy  careless  foot.  Gay. 

Spirt,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Sudden  ejection. 
Sudden  effort. 


To  Spi'rtle.  v.  a.  [a  corruption  of  spirt.] 
To  shoot  scatteringly. 

The  brains  and  mingled  blood  vrere  spirtled  on 
the  wall.  Drayton. 

The  terraqueous  globe  would,  by  the  centrifu- 
gal force  of  that  motion,  be  soon  dissipated  and 
spirtled  into  the  circumambient  space,  was  it  not 
kept  together  by  this  noble  contrivance  of  the 
Creator.  Derhams  Physico-Theology. 

Spi'ry.  adj.  [from  spire.] 

1.  Pyramidal. 

Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplex'd  with  thorn, 
The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  a.(\ora. Pope's  Messiah. 

In  these  lone  walls,  their  days  eternal  bound. 
These  moss-grown  domes  with  spiri/  turrets  crown'd 
Where  awful  arches  make  a  noon-day  night. 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light. 
Thy  eyes  dilFus'd  a  reconciling  ray. 
And  gleams  of  glory  brighten'd  all  the  day.  Pope. 

2.  Wreathed;  curled. 

Hid  in  the  spiry  volumes  of  the  snake, 
I  lurk'd  within  the  covert  of  a  brake.  Dryden. 

Spiss.  adj.  [spissus,  Lat.]    Close;  firm; 
thick.    Not  in  use. 

From  his  modest  and  humble  charity,  virtues 
which  rarely  cohabit  with  the  swelling  windiness 
of  much  knowledge,  issued  this  spiss  and  dense 
yet  polished,  this  copious  yet  concise,  treatise  of 
the  variety  of  languages.  Brerewood. 
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Spi'ssitude.  n.  s.  [from  spissus,  Lat.] 
Grossness;  thickness. 

Drawing  wine  or  beer  from  the  lees,  called  rack- 
ing, it  wilFciarify  the  sooner  ;  for  though  the  lees 
keep  the  drink  in  heart,  and  make  it  lasthig,  yet 
they  cast  up  some  spissitude.  Bacon 
Spissitude  is  suhdued  by  acrid  things,  and  acri 
mony  by  inspissating.        Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Spit.  n.  s.  [j'pitan.  Sax.  spit,  Dut.  spedo 
Ital.] 

I .  A  long  prong  on  which  meat  is  driven 
to  be  turned  before  the  fire. 

A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium  ; 
'Tis  1  that  made  thy  widows  :  then  know  me  not, 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones 
In  puny  battle  slay  me.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

'Ihev  may  be  contrive^  »  .i 
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hey  may  be  contrived  to  the  moving  of  sails  in 
a  chimney  corner,  the  motion  of  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  turning  of  a  spit.  Wilk.  Math.  Magick. 
With  Peggy  Dixon  thoughtful  sit, 
Contriving  for  the  pot  and  spit.  Swift. 

2.  Such  a  depth  of  earth  as  is  pierced  by 
one  action  of  the  spade. 

Where  the  earth  is  washed  from  the  quick,  face 
it  with  the  first  spit  of  earth  dug  out  of  the  ditch. 

Mortimer, 

To  Spit.  v.  a.  preterite  spat ;  participle 
pass,  spit  or  spitted,  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  upon  a  spit. 

I  see  my  cousin's  ghost 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  spit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point.  Shakesp 

2.  To  thrust  through. 
I  spitted  frogs,  I  crush'd  a  heap  of  emmets. 

Dryden. 

To  Spit.  v.  a.  [j-poetan,  Sax.  spytter, 
Dut.]    To  eject  from  the  mouth. 

A  large  mouth,  indeed. 
That  spits  forth  death  and  mountains.  Shakesp. 

Commissions  which  compel  from  each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  make  bold  mouths, 
Tongues spi'i  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze 
Allegiance  in  them.  Shakesp. 

The  sea  thrusts  up  her  waves, 
One  after  other,  thicke  and  high,  upon  the  groan 
ing  shores ; 

First  in  herself  loud,  but  oppos'd  with  banks  and 

rocks,  she  rores. 
And  all  her  backe  in  bristles  set,  spits  every  way 
her  fome.  Chapman. 

To  Spit.  v.  n.    To  throw  out  spittle  or 
moisture  of  the  mouth. 
Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  here,  will  spit. 

Shakesp. 

I  dare  meet  Surrey, 
And  spit  upon  him  whilst  I  say  he  lyes. 

Shakesp.  Richard  II , 

The  wat'ry  kingdom,  whose  ambitions  head 
Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 
'To  stop  the  foreign  spirits,  but  they  come.  Shak. 

He  spat  on  the  ground,  made  clay  of  the  spittle, 
and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man.  John,  ix.  6. 

A  maid  came  from  her  father's  house  to  one  of 
the  trihunals  of  the  Gentiles,  and  declaring  her- 
self a  Christian,  spit  in  the  judge's  face.  South. 

A  drunkard  men  abhor,  and  would  even  spit  at 
him,  were  it  not  for  fear  he  should  something  more 
than  spit  at  them.  South. 

Spit  on  your  finger  and  thumb,  and  pinch  the 
snuff  till  the  candle  goes  out.  Swift's  Rules  for  Serv. 
Spi'ttal.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from  hospital.] 
A  charitable  foundation.  In  use  only 
in  the  phrases,  a  spittal  sermon,  and  rob 
not  the  spittal. 
To  Spi'tchcock.  v.  a.  To  cut  an  eel  in 
pieces  and  roast  him.  Of  this  word  I 
find  no  good  etymology. 

No  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange  peel. 
Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitchcockt  eei.  King. 

SPITE,  n.  s.  [spijt,  Dut.  despit,  Fr.]  _ 
I.  Malice;    rancour;   hate;  malignity; 
malevolence. 


This  breeding  rather  sjiite  than  shame  in  her, 
or,  if  it  were  a  shame,  a  shame  not  of  the  fault  but 
of  the  repulse,  she  did  thirst  for  a  revenge.  Sidney. 

Bewray  they  did  their  inward  boiling  spite. 
Each  stirring  others  to  revenge  their  cause.  Daniel. 

Done  all  to  spite 
The  great  Creator  ;  but  their  spite  still  serves 
His  glory  to  augment.        Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Begone,  ye  criticks,  and  restrain  your  spite; 
Codrus  writes  on,  and  will  for  ever  write.  Pope, 
.  Spite  of  or  In  spite  of.  Notwithstand- 
ing; in  defiance  of.    It  is  often  used 
without  any  malignity  of  meaning. 

I'll  guard  thee  free, 
And  save  thee  in  her  spite.  Chapman. 

Blessed  be  such  a  preacher,  whom  God  made 
use  of  to  speak  a  word  in  season,  and  saved  me  iii 
spite  qf' the  world,  the  devil,  and  myself.  South. 

In  spite  of  me  I  love,  and  see  too  late 
My  mother's  pride  must  find  my  mother's  fate. 

Dryden. 

For  thy  lov'd  sake,  spite  of  ray  boding  fears, 
I'll  meet  the  danger  which  ambition  brings.  Rowe, 

My  father's  fate. 
In  spite  of  all  the  fortitude  that  shines 
Before  my  face  in  Cato's  great  example. 
Subdues  my  soul,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  tears. 

Addison. 

In  spite  of  all  applications,  the  patient  grew 
worse  every  day.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Spite,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  mischief ;  to  treat  maliciously ;  to 
vex ;  to  thwart  malignantly. 

Beguil'd,  divorc'd,  v/rong'd,  spighted,  slain. 
Most  detestable  death,  by  thee.  Shakesp. 

I'll  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 
To  spight  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.  Shakesp. 

2.  To  fill  with  spite ;  to  offend. 
So  with  play  did  he  a  good  while  fight  against 

the  fight  of  Zelmane,  who,  more  spited  with  that 
courtesy,  that  one  that  did  nothing  should  be  able 
to  resist  her,  burned  away  with  choler  any  mo- 
tions which  might  grow  out  of  her  own  sweet  dis- 
position. Sidney. 

Darius,  spited  at  the  magi,  endeavoured  to  abo- 
lish not  only  their  learning  but  their  language. 

Temple. 

Spi'teFUL,  adj.  [spite  and  full.]  Malici- 
ous ;  malignant. 

The  Jews  were  the  deadliest  and  spitefuUest  ene- 
mies of  Christianity  that  were  in  the  world,  and 
in  this  respect  their  orders  to  be  shunned.  Hooker. 
All  you  have  done 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son. 
Spiteful  and  wrathful.  Shul<esp.  Macbeth. 

Our  publick  form  of  divine  service  and  worship 
is  in  every  part  thereof  religious  and  holy,  maugre 
the  malice  of  spiteful  wretches,  who  have  depraved 
it.  _  White. 

Contempt  is  a  thing  made  up  of  an  undervalu- 
ing of  a  man,  upon  a  belief  of  his  utter  uselessness, 
and  a  spiteful  endeavour  to  engage  the  rest  of  the 
w^rld  in  the  same  slight  esteem  of  him.  South. 

The  spiteful  stars  have  shed  their  venom  down. 
And  now  the  peaceful  planets  take  their  turn. 

Dryden. 

Spi'tefully.  adv.  \fram  spiteful.]  Mali- 
ciously ;  malignantly. 

Twice  false  Evadne,  spitefully  forsworn  ! 
That  fatal  beast  like  this  I  would  have  torn.  Waller. 
Vanessa  sat. 
Scarce  list'ning  to  their  idle  chat. 
Further  than  sometimes  by  a  frown. 
When  they  grew  pert,  to  pull  them  down  : 
At  last  she  spitefully  was  bent 
To  try  their  wisdom's  full  extent.  Swift, 

Spi'tefulness.   n.  s.   [from  spiteful.] 
Malice ;  malignity  ;  de.sire  of  vexing. 

It  looks  more  like  spitefutness  and  ill-nature,  than 
a  diligent  search  after  truth.    Keil  against  Burnet. 

Spi'tted.  adj.  [from  spit.]     Shot  out 
into  length. 

Whether  the  head  of  a  deer,  that  by  age  is  more 
spitted,  may  be  brought  again  to  be  more  branched. 

Bacm. 
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Spi'tter.  n.  s.  [from  spit.'\ 

1.  One  who  puts  meat  on  a  spit. 

2.  One  who  spits  with  his  mouth. 

3.  A  young  deer.  Ainsworth. 
Spi'ttle.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from  hospital, 

and  therefore  better  written  spital,  or 
spitfal.]  Hospital.  It  is  still  retained 
in  Scotland. 

To  the  spittle  go, 
And  from  the  powd'ring  tub  of  infamy 
i'etch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind. 

Shakesp,  Henry  V, 

This  is  it 

That  makes  the  waned  widow  wed  again, 
She  whom  the  spittle  house,  and  ulcerous  sores, 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at ;  this  embalms  and  spices 
To  th'  April-day  again.  Shakesp.  Timon. 

Cure  the  spittle  world  of  maladies.  Cleaveland. 

Spi'ttle.  «.  s.  [ypcerlian.  Sax.]  Mois- 
ture of  the  mouth. 

Tlie  saliva  or  spittle  is  aw  humour  ef  eminent  use. 

Ray. 

Mjenas  and  Atys  in  the  mouth  were  bred. 
And  never  hatch'd  within  the  lab'ringhead  ; 
No  blood  from  bitten  nails  those  poems  drew. 
But  cliurn'd  like  spittle  from  the  lips  they  Hevr.Dryd. 

The  spittle  is  an  active  liquor,  immediately  de- 
rived from  the  arterial  blood  :  it  is  saponaceous. 

Arbuthnot. 

A  genius  for  all  stations  fit. 
Whose  meanest  talent  is  liis  wit : 
His  heart  too  great,  though  fortune  little, 
To  lick  a  rascal  statesman's  spittle.  Snif't. 

Spi'tvenom.  n.  s.  [spit  and  venom.] 
Poison  ejected  from  the  mouth. 

The  sfiitvenom  of  their  poisoned  hearts  breaketh 
out  to  the  annoyance  of  others.  Hooker. 

Splanchno'logy.  71.  s.  {splanclmologie, 

Fr.  an'Kuyyya.  and  Aoy©-.]    A  treatise  or 

description  of  the  bowels.  Diet. 
To  SPLASH.  V.  a.  [plaska,  Swed,  They 

have  both  an  affinity  with  plash.]  To 
,  daub  with  dirt  in  great  quantities. 
Spla'shy.  adj.  [from  splash.]    Full  of 

dirty  water ;  apt  to  daub. 
To  Splay,  i'.  a.    To  dislocate  or  break  a 

horse's  shoulder  bone. 
Spla'yfoot.  adj.  [splay,  or  display,  and 

foot.]    Having  the  foot  turned  inward. 
Though  still  some  traces  of  our  rustic  vein 

And  splayfoot  verse  reraain'd,  and  will  remain.Pope. 

Spla'ymouth.  «.  s.  [splay  and  mouth.] 
Mouth  widened  by  design. 

All  authors  to  their  own  defects  are  blind  : 
Hadst  thou  but,  Janus-like,  a  face  behind. 
To  see  the  people  when  splaymouths  they  make, 
To  mark  their  fingers  pointed  at  thy  back. 
Their  tongues  loU'd  out  a  foot.  Dryden. 

SPLEEN,  n.  s.  [splen,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  milt ;  one  of  the  viscera,  of  which 
the  use  is  scarcely  known.  It  is  supposed 
the  seat  of  anger,  melancholy,  and  mirth. 

If  the  wound  be  on  the  left  hypochondrium, 
under  the  short  ribs,  you  may  conclude  the  spleen 
wounded.  Wiseman. 

2.  Anger ;  spite ;  ill  humour. 

His  solemne  queen,whose  spleene  he  was  dispos'd 
To  tempt  yet  further,  knowing  well  what  anger  it 
incfos'd, 

And  how  wives  anger  should  be  us'd.  Chapman. 

If  she  must  teem. 
Create  her  child  of  spleen,  that  it  may  live 
And  he  a  thwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  her.  Shak. 

Kind  pity  checks  my  spleen  ;  brave  scorn  forbids 
Those  tears  to  issue, which  swell  my  eye-lids.  Donne. 

All  envied  ;  but  the  Thestjan  brethren  show'cl 
The  least  respect,  and  thus  they  vent  their  spleen 
aloud  : 

Lay  down  ttvise  honour'd  spoils.  Dryden. 

.    In  noble  minds  some  dregs  remain. 
Not  yet  purg'd  off,  of  spleen  and  sour  disdain.  Pope, 
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3.  A  fit  of  anger. 

Charge  not  in  your  spleen  a  noble  person. 
And  spoil  your  nobler  soul.  Shakesp. 

4.  A  sudden  motion ;  a  fit. 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night. 
That  in  a  spleen  unfolds  both  heav'n  and  earth  ; 
And,  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say,  behold  ! 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up.  Shakesp, 

5.  Melancholy ;  hypochondriacal  vapours. 
The  spleen  with  sullen  vapours  clouds  the  brain. 

And  binds  the  spiiits  in  its  heavy  chain  ; 
Hovve'er  the  cause  fantastick  may  appear, 
Th'  effect  is  real,  and  the  pain  sincere.  Blackmore, 
Spleen,  vapours,  and  sraall-pox  above  them  all. 

Pope, 

Bodies  chang'd  to  recent  forms  by  spleen.  Pope. 

6.  Immoderate  merriment. 

They  that  desire  the  sp/een,  and  would  die  with 
laughing.  Shakesp 

Sple  en  ED.  adj.  [from  spleen.]  De- 
prived of  the  spleen. 

Animals  spleened  grow  salacious.  Arbuthnot 

Spleenful,  adj.  [spleen  and  full,] 
Angry ;  peevish ;  fretful ;  melancholy. 

The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees 
That  w  ant  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down  : 
Myself  have  calm'd  Iheit  spleenful  mutiny. 

Shakesji.  Henry  VI. 

The  chearful  soldiers,  with  new  stores  supplied. 
Now  long  to  execute  their  spleenful  will.  Dryden. 

If  you  drink  tea  upon  a  promontory  that  over- 
hangs the  sea,  the  whistling  of  the  wind  is  better 
musick  to  contented  minds  than  the  opera  to  the 
spleenful.  Pope. 
Sple  enless.  adj.  [from  spleen,]  Kind  ; 
gentle ;  mild.  Obsolete. 

Mean  time  flew  our  ships,  and  streight  we  fetcht 
The  syrens  isle  ;  a  spleenless  wind  so  stretcht 
Her  wings  to  waft  us,  and  so  urg'd  our  keel.  Chapm 

Sple'enwort.  n.  s,  [spleen  and  wort ; 
asplenion,  Lat.]    Rliltwaste.    A  plant 

The  leaves  and  fruit  are  like  those  of  the  fern  ; 
but  the  pinnulaj  are  eared  at  their  basis.  Miller. 

Safe  pass'd  the  gnome  through  this  fantastic  band, 
A  branch  of  healing  spleenwort  in  his  hand.  Pope. 

Sple'eny.  adj.  [from  spleen.]  Angry; 
peevish  ;  humorous. 

What  thougli  I  know  her  virtuous. 
And  well  deserving  ;  yet  I  know  her  for 
A  spleeny  Lutheran,  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII 

Sple'ndent.  adj.  [splendens,  Lat.]  Shin- 
ing ;  glossy  ;  having  lustre. 

'J'hey  assigned  them  names  from  some  remarka- 
ble qualities,  that  are  very  observable  in  their  red 
and  splendent  planets.       Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Metallick  substances  may,  by  reason  of  their 
great  density,  reflect  all  the  light  incident  upon 
them,  and  so  be  as  opake  and  splendent  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  body  to  be.  Newton. 

SPLE'NDID.  adj.  [splendide,  Fr.  splen- 
didus,  Lat.]  Showy  ;  magnificent ; 
sumptuous ;  pompous. 

Unacceptable,  though  in  heav'm,  our  state 
Of  sp/endirf  vassalage.  Milton. 

Deep  in  a  rich  alcove  the  prince  was  laid. 
And  slept  beneath  the  pompous  colonnade  : 
Fast  by  his  side  Pisistratus  lay  spread. 
In  age  his  equal,  on  asplendid  bed.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

Splendidly,  arfi).  [^rom splendid.]  Mag- 
nificently ;  sumptuously ;  pompously. 

Their  condition,  though  it  look  splendidly,  yet, 
when  you  handle  it  on  all  sides,  it  will  prick  your 
fingers.  Taylor. 

You  will  not  admit  you  live  splendidly,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  tiiatyou  live  neatly  and  ele- 
gantly. More. 
How  he  lives  and  eats, 
How  largely  gives,  how  splendidly  he  treats. 

Dryden. 

He,  of  the  royal  store 
Splendidly  frugal,  sits  whole  nights  devoid 
Of  sweet  repose.  Phillips, 
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Sple'ndour.  n,  s,  [splendeur,  Fr.  spleti' 
dor,  Lat.] 

1.  Lustre  ;  power  of  shining. 

Splendour  hath  a  degree  of  whiteness,  especially 
if  there  be  a  little  repercussion  ;  for  a  looking- 
glass,  with  the  steel  behind,  looketh  whiter  than 
glass  simple.  Bacons  Natural  History. 

The  dignity  of  gold  above  silver  is  not  mucli ; 
the  splendour  is  alike,  and  more  pleasing  to  some 
eyes,  as  in  cloth  of  silver-  Bacon's  Physical  Remains. 

The  first  symptoms  areachilness,  acertainsp/en- 
dour  or  shining  in  the  eyes,  with  a  little  moisture. 

Arbuthnot, 

2.  Magnificence ;  pomp. 

Romulus,  being  to  give  'aws  to  his  new  Romans, 
found  no  better  way  to  procure  an  esteem  and  re- 
verence to  them,  than  by  first  procuring  it  to  him- 
self by  splendour  of  habit  and  retinue.  Sottth. 

'Tis  use  alone  that  sanctifies  expence. 
And  splendour  borrows  all  her  rays  from  sense. 

Pope. 

Sple'netick.  adj.  [splenetique,  Fr.] 
Troubled  with  the  spleen ;  fretful ; 
peevish. 

Horace  purged  himself  from  these  splenetick  re- 
flections in  odes  and  epodes,  before  he  undertook 
liis  satires.  Dryden. 

This  daughter  silently  lowers,  t'other  steals  a 
kind  look  at  you,  a  third  is  exactly  well  behaved, 
and  a  fourth  a  splenetick.  Taller. 
You  humour  me  when  I  am  sick  ; 

Why  not  when  I  am  splenetick  ?  Swijt. 

Sple'nick.  adj.  [splenetique,  Fr.  splen, 
Lat.]    Belonging  to  the  spleen. 

Suppose  the  spleen  obstructed  in  its  lower  parts 
and  splenick  branch,  a  potent  heat  causeth  the  or- 
gasnuis  to  boil.  Harvey. 

The  splenick  vein  hath  divers  cells  opening  intoi 
it  near  its  extremities  in  human  bodies;  but  in! 
quadrupeds  the  cells  open  into  the  trunks  of  the' 
splenick  veins.  Ray  on  the  Creation,: 

Sple'nish.  adj.  [from  spleen.]  Fretful  j 
peevish. 

Yourselves  you  must  engage 
Somewhat  to  cool  your  splenish  rage. 
Your  grievous  thirst ;  and  to  asswage 
'J'hat  first,  you  drink  this  liquor.  Drayton 

Sple'nitive.  adj.  [from  spleen.]  Uot, 
fiery ;  passionate.    Not  in  use. 

Take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat ; 
For  though  1  am  not  splenetive  and  rash. 
Yet  1  have  in  me  something  dangerous. 

Shakesp,  Hamlet 

Splent.  n.  s.  [or  perhaps  splint;  spv 
nella,  Ital.] 

Splents  is  a  callous  hard  substance,  or  an  insen- 
sible swelling,  which  breeds  on  or  adheres  to  th(i 
shank-bone  of  a  horse,  and,  when  it  grows  big 
spoils  the  shape  of  the  leg.  When  there  is  bu'i 
one,  it  is  called  a  single  splent ;  but  when  there  i:i 
another  opposite  to  it,  on  the  outside  of  the  shank  i 
bone,  it  is  called  a  pegged  or  pinned  splent. 

Farrier's  Dictj 

To  Splice,  v.  a.  [splissen,  Dut.  plico.< 
Lat.]  To  join  the  two  ends  of  a  rop^. 
without  a  knot. 

Splint,  n.  s.  [splinter,  Dut] 

1.  A  fragment  of  wood  in  general. 

2.  A  thin  piece  of  wood,  or  other  matter, 
used  by  chirurgeons  to  hold  the  bone 
newly  set  in  its  place.  ■! 

The  ancients,  after  the  seventh  day,  used  splints^ 
which  not  only  kept  the  members  steady,  but  ( 
straight ;  and  of  these  some  are  made  of  tin,  others 
of  scabbard  and  wood,  sowed  up  in  linen  cloths.  I 
Wiseman's  Surgery. 

To  Splint.      1      «rfrom  the  noun.] 
To  Spli  nter.  j         '-  j 

] .  To  secure  by  splints. 
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This  broken  joint  iiitreat  her  to  splinter,  and  tliis 
crack  of  your  love  shiill  grow  stronger  tlian  it  was 
before.  Skakesp.  Othello. 

2.  To  shiver ;  to  break  into  fragments. 
SPLl'NTER.  n.  s.  [splinter,  Dut.] 

1.  A  fragment  of  any  thing  broken  with 
violence. 

He  was  slain  upon  a  course  at  tilt,  one  of  the 
splinters  of  Montgoraerjf's  staff  going  in  at  his 
bever.  Bacon. 

Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball, 
And  now  their  odours  arm'd  against  them  fly  ; 

Some  preciously  by  sliatter'd  porcelain  fall, 
And  some  by  aromatick  splinters  die.  Dryden. 

2.  A  thin  piece  of  wood. 

A  plain  Indian  fan,  used  by  the  meaner  sort, 
made  of  the  small  stringy  parts  of  roots,  spread 
out  in  a  round  flat  form,  and  so  bound  together 
with  a  spli7iter  hoop,  and  strengthened  with  small 
bars  on  both  sides.  Crew's  Musieum. 

To  Spli'nter.  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  be  broken  into  fragments ;  to  be 
shivered. 

To  SPLIT.  V.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  split, 
[spletten,  splitten,  Dut.] 

1.  To  cleave ;  to  rive ;  to  divide  longitu- 
dinally in  two. 

Do 't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
Do 't  not,  thou  split' St  thine  own. 

Shakesp.  Winters  Tate. 
That  self  hand 
Hath,  with  the  courafre  which  the  heart  did  lend  it ; 
Splitted  the  heart.    Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Wert  thou  serv'd  up  two  in  one  dish,  the  rather 
To  split  thy  sire  into  a  double  father  ?  Cteaveland. 
,  Cold  winter  split  the  rocks  in  twain.  Dryden. 

A  skull  so  hard,  that  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  split 
a  helmet  of  ircm  as  to  make  a  fracture  in  it. 

Raxf  on  the  Creation. 

This  effort  is  in  some  earthquakes  so  vehement, 
that  it  splits  and  tears  the  earth,  making  cracks  or 
chasms  in  it  some  miles.  Woodward. 

2.  To  divide ;  to  part. 

Their  logick  has  appeared  the  mere  art  of 
wrangling,  and  their  melaphysicks  the  skill  of 
splitting  an  hair,  of  distinguishing  without  a  dif- 
ference. Watts  on  the  Mind. 

One  and  the  same  ray  is  by  refraction  disturbed, 
shattered,  dilated,  and  split,  and  spread  into  many 
diverging  rays.  Newton. 

He  instances  Luther's  sensuality  and  disobedi- 
euce,  two  crimes  which  he  has  dealt  with  ;  and,  to 
make  the  more  solemn  sliew,  he  split  'em  into 
twenty.  Atterbury. 
Oh  !  would  it  please  the  gods  to  split 

Thy  beauty,  size,  and  years,  and  wit. 

No  age  could  furnish  out  a  pair 

Of  nymphs  so  graceful,  wise,  and  fair  ; 

With  half  the  lustre  of  your  eyes. 

With  half  your  wit,  your  years,  and  size.  Swift. 

3.  To  dash  and  break  on  a  rock. 

God's  desertion,  as  a  full  and  violent  wind, 
drives  him  in  an  instant,  not  to  the  harbour,  but 
on  the  rock  where  he  will  be  irrecoverably  split. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Those  who  live  by  shores  with  joy  behold 
Some  wealthy  vessel  split  or  stranded  nigh  ; 
And  from  the  rocks  leap  down  for  shipwreck'd  gold, 
And  seek  the  tempests  which  the  others  fly. 

Dryden, 

4.  To  divide ;  to  break  into  discord. 

In  states  notoriously  irreligious,  a  secret  and  ir- 
resistible power  splits  their  counsels,  and  smites 
their  most  refined  policies  with  frustration  and  a 
curse.  South. 

To  Split,  v.  n. 

1.  To  burst  in  sunder ;  to  crack ;  to  suffer 
disruption. 

A  huge  vessel  of  exceeding  hard  marble  split 
asunder  by  congealed  water.  ,  Boyle. 

What  is 't  to  me, 
W.',o  never  sail  on  her  unfaithful  sea, 
Jf  storms  arise  and  clouds  grow  black. 
If  the  mast  splint  and  threaten  wrack  ?  Dryden. 
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'J"he  road  that  to  the  lungs  this  store  transmits. 
Into  unnumber'd  narrow  cnaniiels  splits. 

Blackmare. 

2.  To  burst  with  laughter. 

Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split, 
And  shook  his  head  at  M  y  as  a  wit.  Pope 

3.  To  be  broken  against  rocks. 

After  our  ship  did  split, 
When  you,  and  the  poor  number  sav'd  with  you. 
Hung  on  our  (iriving  boat.  Shakesp 

These  are  the  rocks  on  which  the  sanguine  tribe 
of  lovers  daily  split,  and  on  which  the  politician, 
the  alchymist,  and  projector  are  cast  away. 

Addison's  Spectator^ 

The  seamen  spied  a  rock,  and  the  wind  was  so 
strong  that  we  were  driven  directly  upon  it,  f 
immediately  split.  Swift. 

Spli  tter,  n.  s.  [from  split.}    One  who 
splits. 

How  should  we  rejoice,  if,  like  Judas  the  first, 
Those  splitters  of  parsons  in  sunder  should  burst  ! 

Swijt. 

Splu'tter.  n.  s.  Bustle;  tumult,  A 
low  word. 

To  SPOIL,  V.  a.  [spolio,  Lat,  spoiler,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  seize  by  robbery  ;  to  take  away  by 
force. 

Ye  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  your  goods, 
knowing  in  yourselves  that  ye  have  in  heaven  an 
enduring  substance.  Hebrews. 

This  mount. 
With  all  his  verdure  spoil'd,  and  trees  adrift. 

Milton. 

2.  To  plunder ;  to  strip  of  goods :  with 
of  before  the  thing  taken. 

Yielding  themselves  upon  the  Turks  faith,  for 
the  safeguard  of  their  liberty  and  goods,  they  were 
most  injuriously  spoiled  o/  all  that  they  had. 

Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks, 
Thou  shaltnot  gain  what  I  deny  to  yield. 
Nor  reap  the  harvest,  though  thou  s/joil'st  the  field. 

Prior. 

My  sons  their  old  unhappy  sire  despise, 
Spoil'd  of  his  kingdom,  and  depriv'd  of  eyes.  Pope. 

3.  To  corrupt ;  to  mar ;  to  make  useless. 
[This  is  properly  spill;  j-pillan.  Sax.] 

Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you,  through  philo- 
sophy' and  vain  deceit.  Col.  ii.  8. 

Spiritual  pride  spoils  many  graces.  Taylor. 

VVomen  are  not  only  spoiled  by  this  education, 
but  we  spoil  that  part  of  tlie  world  which  would 
otherwise  furnish  most  instances  of  an  eminent  and 
exalted  piety.  Law. 

To  Spoil,  v.  n. 

1.  To  practise  robbery  or  plunder, 

England  was  infested  with  robbers  and  outlaws, 
which,  lurking  in  woods,  used  to  break  forth  to 
rob  and  S})oil.  Spenser. 

They  which  hate  us  spoil  for  themselves. 

Psalm  xliv.  14. 

2.  To  grow  useless  ;  to  be  corrupted. 

He  that  gathered  a  hundred  bushels  of  acorns 
or  apples,  had  thereby  a  property  in  them  ;  he  was 
only  to  look  that  he  used  them  before  they  spoiled, 
else  he  robbed  others.  Locke. 

Spoil,  n.  s.  [spolium,  Lat.] 

1.  That  which  is  taken  by  violence ;  that 
which  is  taken  from  an  enemy ;  plun  ■ 
der;  pillage;  booty. 

The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword  ; 
For  1  have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils, 
Using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

2.  That  which  is  gained  by  strength  or 
effort. 

But  grant  our  hero's  hopes  long  toil 
And  comprehensive  genius  crown. 

Each  science  and  each  art  his  spoil. 
Yet  what  reward,  or  what  renown  ?  Bentley. 

3.  That  which  is  taken  from  another. 

Gentle  gales. 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
I    Those  balmy  spoils,  MUton. 
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4,  The  act  of  robbery  ;  robbery ;  waste. 
The  man  that  hath  not  musick  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.  Shakesp, 

Too  late,  alas  I  we  find 
The  softness  of  thy  sword,  continued  through  thy 
soil. 

To  be  the  only  cause  of  unrecover'd  spoife.  Drayton, 

Go  and  speed  I 
Havock,  and  spoil,  and  ruin  are  my  gain.  Milton. 

5,  Corruption  ;  cause  of  coiTuption. 
Company,  villainous  company,  hath  been  the 

spoil  of  me.  Shakesp. 

6,  The  slough  ;  the  cast-off  skin  of  a 
serpent. 

Sriakes,  the  rather  for  the  casting  of  their  spoil, 
live  till  they  be  old.  Bacon. 
Spo'iler,  n.  s.  [from  spoil.] 

1.  A  robber;  a  plunderer;  a  pillager. 

Such  ruin  of  her  manners  Rome 
Doth  softer  now,  as  she 's  become 
Both  her  own  spoiler  and  own  prey. 

Ben  Jonson's  Cataline. 
Providence,  where  it  loves  a  nation,  concerns 
itself  to  own  and  assert  the  interesli  of  religion,  by 
blasting  the  sy  oi/ers  of  religious  persons  and  places. 

South. 

Came  you  then  here,  thus  far,  thro'  waves,  to 
conquer. 

To  waste,  to  plunder,  out  of  mere  compassion.'' 
Is  it  humanity  that  prompts  you  on  ? 
Happy  for  us,  and  happy  for  you  spoilers. 
Had  your  humanity  ne  er  reach'd  our  world  ! 

A.  Phillips. 

2,  One  who  mars  or  corrupts  any  thing. 
Spo'ilful.  adj.  [spoil  and  full.']  Waste- 
ful ;  rapacious. 

Having  oft  in  battle  vanquished 
Those  spoil) ul  Plots,  and  swarjuing  Easterlings 
Long  time  in  peace  his  realm  established. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Spoke,  n.  s.  [j'paca,  Sax,  speiche,  Germ.] 
The  bar  of  a  wheel  that  passes  from  the 
nave  to  the  felly. 

All  you  gods. 
In  general  synod  take  away  her  power  ; 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  of  her  wheel. 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heav'n. 

Shakesp, 

No  heir  e'er  drove  so  fine  a  coach  j 
The  spokes,  we  are  by  Ovid  told, 
Were  silver,  and  the  axle  gold.  SwiJt. 
Spoke.    The  preterite  of  s^eaA:. 

They  spoke  best  in  the  glory  of  their  conquest. 

Spratt. 

Spo'ken.    Participle  passive  of  speak. 

Wouldst  thou  be  spoken  for  to  the  king  ? 

2  Kings,  iv.  13. 

The  original  of  these  signs  for  communication 
is  found  in  viva  voce,  In  spoken  language. 

Holder  on  Speech. 

Spo'kesman.  n.  s.  [spoke  and  man.] 
One  who  speaks  for  another. 

'Tis  you  that  have  the  reason. 
—To  do  what ' 

—To  be  a  spokesman  from  Madam  Silvia.  Shakesp. 
He  shall  be  thy  spokesman  unto  the  people. 

Eiod.  iv.  16. 

To  SPO  LIATE.  V.  a.  [spolio,  Lat.]  To 
rob  ;  to  plunder.  Diet. 

Spolia'tion.  71.  s,  [spoliation,  Fr.  spoli- 
atio,  Lat,]  The  act  of  robbery  or 
privation. 

An  ecclesiastical  benefice  is  sometimes  void  de 
jure  S;  facto,  and  sometimes  de  _/acti),  and  not  de 
jure ;  as  when  a  raansuflfers  a  spoliation  by  his  own 
act.  Aylijje's  Parergon. 

Spo'ndee.  n.  s.  [spondee,  Fr.  spondceus, 
Lat.]    A  foot  of  two  long  syllables. 

We  see  in  the  choice  of  the  words  the  weight  of 
the  stone,  and  the  striving  to  heave  it  up  the 
mountain  :  Homer  clogs  the  verse  with  spondees, 
and  leaves  the  vowels  open.  Broome. 
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A©' ;  spondile, 
A  vertebra;  a 


Spo'ndyle.  n.  s.  [a-Tc 
Fr.  spondylus,  Lat] 
joint  of  the  spine. 

It  hath  for  the  spine  or  back-bone  a  cartilagi- 
nous substance,  without  any  spondyles,  processes, 
or  protuberances.  Brown. 

SPONGE,  n.  s.  [spongia,  Lat.]  A  soft 
porous  substance,  supposed  by  some  the 
nidus  of  animals.  It  is  remarkable  for 
sucking  up  water.  It  is  too  often  written 
spunge.    See  Spunge. 

Sponges  are  gathered  from  the  sides  of  rocks, 
being  as  a  large  but  tough  moss.  Bacon. 
They  opened  and  washed  part  of  their  sponges. 

Sandys- 
Great  officers  are  like  sponges :  they  suck  till  ihey 
are  full,  and,  when  they  conie  once  to  be  squeezed, 
their  very  heart's  blood  comes  away,  L'Estrange, 

To  Sponge,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
blot ;  to  wipe  away  as  with  a  sponge. 

Except  between  the  words  of  translation  and  the 
mind  of  Scripture  itself  there  be  contradiction, 
very  little  difference  should  not  seem  an  intoler- 
able blemish  necessarily  tohespimged  out.  Hooker. 

To  Sponge,  v.  n.  To  suck  in  as  a 
sponge  ;  to  gain  by  mean  arts. 

The  ant  lives  upon  her  own,  honestly  gotten  ; 
whereas  the  fly  is  an  intruder,  and  a  common 
smell-feast,  that  spunges  upon  other  people's  tren- 
chers. L  Estrange. 

Here  wont  the  dean,  when  he 's  to  seek, 
To  spunge  a  breakfast  once  a  week.  Swi/t. 
Spo'nger.  n.  s.  [from  sponge  ]  One 
who  hangs  for  a  maintenance  on  others. 

A  generous  rich  man,  that  kept  a  splendid  and 
open  table,  would  try  which  were  friends,  and 
which  only  trencher-flies,  and  spunffcrs.L'Estran/je. 
Spo'nginess.  U.S.  [from  spongy.]  Soft- 
ness, and  fulness  of  cavities,  like  a 
sponge. 

The  lungs  are  exposed  to  receive  all  the  drop- 
pings from  the  brain  ;  a  very  fit  cistern,  because 
of  their  spunginess.  ■  Harvey. 

Spo'ngious.  adj.  [spongieux,  Fr.  from 
sponge.]  Full  of  small  cavities,  like  a 
sponge. 

All  thick  bones  are  hollow  or  sponMoiis,  and 
contain  an  oleaginous  substance  in  little  vesicles, 
which  by  the  heat  of  the  body  is  exhaled  through 
these  bones  to  supply  their  fibres.  Cheyne. 
Spo'ngy.  adj.  [from  sponge.] 
1,  Soft  and  full  of  small  interstitial  holes. 
The  lungs  are  tlie  most  spungy  part  of  the  body, 
and  therefore  ablest  to  contract  and  dilate  itself. 

Bacon's  Natural  History 
A  spongy  excrescence  groweth  upon  tlie  roots  of 
the  laser-tree,  and  upon  cedar,  very  white,  light, 
and  friable,  called  agarick.    Bacon's  Nat.  History. 

The  body  of  the  tree  being  very  spongy  within, 
though  hard  without,  they  easily , contrive  into 
canoes.  Mwe. 

Into  earth's  spungy  veins  the  ocean  sinks. 
Those  rivers  to  replenish  which  he  drinks. 


Denh. 

Return,  unhappy  swain  ! 
The  spungy  clouds  are  fill'd  with  gath'ring  rain. 

Dryden. 

Her  bones  are  all  very  spongy,  and  more  remark- 
ably those  of  a  wild  bird,  which  flies  much,  and 
long  together.  Grew. 
2.  Wet ;  drenched ;  soaked ;  full  like  a 
sponge. 

When  their  drench'H  natures  lieas  in  a  death. 
What  cannot  yru  and  I  perform  upon 
Th' unguarded  Duncan?  What  not  put  upon 
His  spungy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt  ?  Shah. 

Sponk.  n.  s.  [a  word  in  Edinburgh  which 
denotes  a  match,  or  any  thing  dipt  in 
sulphur  that  takes  fire :  as,  Any  sponks 
will  ye  buy  ?]  Touchwood. 

Spo'nsal,  adj.  [sponsalis,  Lat.]  Relat- 
ing to  marriage. 
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Spo  nsion,  n.  s.  [sponsio,  Lat.]    The  act 

of  becoming  surety  for  another, 
SPONSOR,  n.  s.  [Lat.]    A  surety  ;  one 
who  makes  a  promise  or  gives  security 
for  another. 

In  the  baptism  of  a  male  there  ought  to  be  two 
males  and  one  woman,  and  in  the  baptisTn  of  a  fe- 
male child  two  women  and  one  man  ;  and  these 
are  called  sponsors  or  sureties  for  their  education  in 
the  true  christian  faith.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

The  sponsor  ought  to  be  of  the  same  station  with 
,  the  person  to  whom  he  becomes  surety.  Broome. 
The  rash  hermit,  who  with  impious  pray'r 
Had  been  the  sponsor  of  another's  care.  Harte. 

Spontane'ity.  n.  s.  spontaneitas,  school 
Lat.  spontaneite,  Fr.  from  spontaneous.] 
Voluntariness;  willingness;  accord un- 
compelled. 

Necessit3'  and  spontaneity  may  sometimes  meet 
together,  so  may  spontaneity  and  liberty  ;  but  real 
necessity  and  true  liberty  can  never. 

Bramhall  against  Hobbes, 
Strict  necessity  they  simple  call ; 
It  so  binds  the  will,  that  things  foreknown 
By  spontaneity,  not  choice,  are  done.  Dryden 

SPONTANEOUS,  adj.  [spontanee,  Fr. 
from  sponte,  Lat.]  Voluntary ;  not 
compelled;  acting  without  compulsion 
or  restraint ;  acting  of  itself ;  acting  of 
its  own  accord. 

Many  analogal  motions  in  animals,  though  I 
cainiol  call  them  voluntary,  yet  I  see  them  sponta- 
neous ;  I  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  these  are 
not  simply  mechanical.  Hale, 

They  now  came  forth 
Spontaneous  ;  for  within  them  spirit  raov'd 
Attendant  on  their  lord.  Milton. 
While  John  for  nine-pins  does  declare, 
And  Roger  loves  to  pitch  the  bar, 
Both  legs  and  arms  spontaneous  move. 
Which  was  the  thing  I  meant  to  prove.  Prior. 
Begin  with  sense,  of  ev'ry  art  the  soul. 
Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole ; 
Spontaneous  beauties  all  around  advance. 
Start  ev'n  from  difficulty,  strike  from  chance  ; 
Nature  shall  join  you,  time  shall  make  it  grow. 

Pope. 

Sponta^neously.  adv.  [from  spontane- 
ous.]   Voluntarily ;  of  its  own  accord. 

This  would  be  as  impossible  as  that  the  lead  of 
an  edifice  should  naturally  and  spontaneouly  mount 
up  to  the  root,  while  lighter  materials  employ 
themselves  beneath  it.  Bentley. 

Whey  turns sponianfousij;  acid,  and  the  curd  into 
cheese  as  hard  as  a  stone.    Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Sponta'neousness.  n.  s.  [from  sponta- 
neous.] Voluntariness  ;  freedom  of 
will ;  accord  unforced. 

The  sagacities  and  instincts  of  brutes,  the  spon 
taneousness  of  many  of  their  animal  motions,  are 
not  explicable,  without  supposing  some  active  de- 
terminate power  coimexed  to  and  inherent  in  their 
spirits,  of  a  higher  extraction  than  the  bare  natural 
modification  of  matter.  Hale's  Origin  of'  Mankind. 

Spool,  m,  s.  [spuhl,  Germ,  spohl,  Dut]  A 
small  piece  of  cane  or  reed,  with  a  knot  at 
each  end  ;  or  a  piece  of  wood  tiu-ned  in 
that  form  to  wind  yarn  upon ;  a  quill. 

To  Spoom.  v.  n.  [probably  from  spume, 
or  foam,  as  a  ship  driven  with  violence 
spumes,  or  raises  a  foam.]  To  go  on 
swiftly.    A  sea  term. 

When  virtue  spooms  before  a  prosperous  gale. 
My  heaving  wishes  help  to  fill  the  sail.  Dryden. 

SPOON,  n.  s.  [spaen,  Dut.  spone,  Dan. 
spoonn.  Island.]  A  concave  vessel  with 
a  handle,  used  in  eating  liquids. 

■  Wouldst  thou  drown  thyself. 
Put  btit  a  little  water  i|i  a  spoon, 
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And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean, 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up.  Shahesp.  K.  Joh.r^ 

This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster  :  I  will  leave 
him  ;  I  have  no  long  spoon.         Shakesp.  Tempest. 

Or  o'er  cold  coflPee  trifle  with  the  spoon. 
Count  the  slow  clock,  and  dine  exact  at  noon. Pope. 
Spo'onbill.  n.  s.  [spoon  and  bill;  platea, 
Lat.]    A  bird. 

The  shoveller,  or  spoonbill ;  the  former  nanje  the 
more  proper,  the  end  of  the  bill  being  broad  like 
a  shovel,  but  not  concave  like  a  spoon,  hut  per- 
fectly flat.  Grexo's  Musceum. 

Ducks  and  geese  have  such  long  broad  hills  to 
quaffer  in  water  aiid  mud  ;  to  which  we  may 
reckon  the  bill  of  the  spoonbdl. 

Derliam's  Physico-Theology. 

Spoonful,  n.  s.  [spoo7i  and  full.] 

1.  As  much  as  is  generally  taken  at  once 
in  a  spoon.  A  medical  spoonful  is  half 
an  ounce. 

Prescribe  him,  before  he  do  use  the  receipt,  that 
he  take  such  a  pill,  or  a  spoonful  of  liquor.  Bacon. 

2.  Any  small  quantity  of  liquid. 
Surely  the  choice  and  measure  of  the  materials 

of  which  the  whole  body  is  composed,  and  what 
we  take  daily  by  pounds,  is  at  least  of  as  much 
importance  as  of  what  we  take  seldom,  and  only 
by  grains  and  spooifuls.  Arbuthnot. 
Spo'onmeat.  n.  s.  [spoon  and  meat. 
Liquid  food;  nourishment  taken  with 
a  spoon. 

We  prescribed  a  slender  diet,  allowing  onljj 
spoonmeats.  Wiseman, 
Wretched 

Are  mortals  born  to  sleep  their  lives  away ! 
Go  back  to  what  thy  infancy  began, 
Eat  pap  and  spoonmeat ;  for  thy  gupaws  cry. 
Be  sullen,  and  refuse  the  lullaby.  Dryden' sPersius 
Diet  most  upon  spoonmeats,  as  veal  or  coct 
broths.  Harvey 
Spo'onwort.  n.  s.  Scurvygrass. 

Spoonu'ort  was  there,  scorbutics  to  supply  ; 
And  centaury,  to  clear  the  jaundic'd  eye.  Hartt 

To  Spoon,  v.  n.  In  sea  lan^fuage,  i 
when  a  ship,  being  under  sail  in  a  storm 
cannot  bear  it,  but  is  obliged  to  put  righ 
before  the  wind.  JBailei^ 
Spora'dical.  adj.  [<r?reg«fi«o{ ;  speraj 
dique,  Fr.] 

A  sporadical  disease  is  an  endemial  disease,  wh<  !| 
in  a  particular  season  aff'ects  but  few  people.  i 

Arbuthno  i 

SPORT.  M.S.  [spott  a  make-game,  Island.lj 

1.  Play;  diversion;  game;  frolick  an 
tumultuous  merriment. 

Her  sjmrts  were  such  as  carried  riches  of  know  J 
ledge  upon  the  stream  of  delight.  Sidne;,jJ 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  th'  gods ;  ! 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport.     Shfkesp.  King  Lea 

When  their  hearts  were  merry,  they  said,  Cal 
for  Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sport;  and  thej 
called  for  him,  and  he  made  them  sport.  \ 
Judges,  xvi.  2., 

As  a  mad-man  who  casteth  fire-brands,  arrow! 
and  death,  so  is  the  man  that  deceiveth  hisneiglj 
hour,  and  saith.  Am  not  1  in  sport? 

Prov.  xxvi.  18, 1 

The  discourse  of  fools  is  irksome,  and  their  spoi 
is  in  the  wantonness  of  sin.        Ecclus.  xxvii.  l.', 

2.  Mock  ;  contemptuous  mirth. 
If  I  suspect  without  cause,  why  then  makespol 

at  me,  then  let  me  be  your  jest.  Shakesi 
'They  had  his  messengers  in  derision,  and  rnac! 

a  sj^ort  of  his  prophets.  1  Esdr.  i.  5' 

To  make  sport  with  his  word,  and  to  endeavoii 

to  render  it  ridiculous,  by  turning  that  holy  boc' 

into  raillery,  is  a  direct  afli'ront  to  God.  Tillotso'i 

3.  That  with  whicli  one  plays.  | 
Each  on  his  rock  transfix'd,  the  sport  and  pre' 

Of  wrecking  whirlwinds.  Miltoi. 

Commit  not  thy  prophetick  mind 
To  flitting  leaves,  the  spoi't  of  every  wind, 
I^st  they  disperse  in  gir,  Drydet 
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Some  grave  their  wrongs  on  marble  ;  he,  more 
just, 

Sloop'd  down  serene,  and  wrote  them  on  the  dust, 
Trod  under  foot,  the  sport  of  ev'ry  wind, 
Swept  from  tlie  earth,  and  blotted  from  his  mind; 
There  secret  in  the  grave  he  bade  them  lie, 
And  griev'd  they  couid  not  'scape  th'  Almighty's 
eye.  ^      Dr.  Madden  on  Bp.  Boulter. 

.  Play  ;  idle  gingle. 

An  autlior  who  should  introduce  such  a  sport  of 
words  upon  our  stage,  would  meet  witli  small  ap- 
plause. Broum. 

.  Diversion  of  the  field,  as  of  fowling, 
hunting,  fishing. 

Now  for^our  mountain  sport,  up  to  yon  hill. 
Your  legs  are  young.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

The  king,  who  was  excessively  affected  to  hunt- 
ing, and  the  sports  of  the  field,  had  a  great  desire 
to  make  a  great  park,  for  red  as  well  as  fallow 
deer,  between  Richmond  and  Hampton  Court. 

Clarendon. 

'o  Sport,  i;.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

.  To  divert ;  to  make  merry.    It  is  used 

only  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

The  poor  man  wept  and  bled,  cried  and  prayed, 
while  they  sported  themselves  in  his  pain,  and  de- 
lighted hi  his  prayers,  as  the  argument  of  their 
victory.  Sidney. 

Away  with  him,  and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she's  big  with,       Shak.  Winter's  Tale. 

Against  whom  do  ye  spirt  yourselves  ?  against 
whom  make  ye  a  wide  mouth,  and  draw  out  the 
tongue  ?  Isaiah,  Ivii.  4. 

V\  hat  pretty  stories  tiiese  are  for  a  man  of  his 
seriousness  to  spm-l  /limseZ/'wilhal  !  Atterbury. 

Let  such  writers  go  on  at  their  dearest  peril, 
and  sport  themselves  in  their  own  deceivings.  W'atfs. 
,  To  represent  by  any  kind  of  play. 

Now  sporting  on  the  lyre  thy  love  of  youth, 
Now  virtuous  age  and  venerable  truth  ; 
Expressing  justly  Sappho's  wanton  art 
Of  odes,,  and  Pindar's  more  majestick  part.  Dryd. 

0  Sport,  v.  n. 
To  play ;  to  frolick  ;  to  game  ;  to  wan- 
ton. 

They,  spm-ting  with  quick  glance, 
Shew  to  the  sun  their  wav'd  coats  dropt  with  gold. 

Milton. 

Larissa,  as  she  sported  at  this  play,  was  drowned 
in  the  river  Peneus.  Broome  on  the  Odyssey. 

,  To  trifle. 

If  any  man  turn  religion  into  raillery,  by  bold 
jests,  he  renders  himself  ridiculous,  because  he 
sports  with  his  own  life.  Tillotson. 

po'rtful.  adj.    [sport  and  full.] 

•  Merry  ;  frolick  ;  wanton;  acting  in  jest. 

How  with  a  sportf  ul  malice  it  was  follow'd, 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge.  Shak. 

Dov/n  he  alights  among  the"  sportful  lierd 
Of  those  four-footed  kinds.  Milton. 
.  Ludicrous  ;  done  in  jest. 

His  highness,  even  in  such  a  slight  and  sportful 
damage,  had  a  noble  sense  of  just  dealing.  Wotlon, 

Behold  your  own  Ascanius,  while  he  said, 
He  drew  his  glitt'ring  helmet  from  his  head. 
In  which  the  youth  to  sportful  arms  he  led.  Dryd. 

They  are  no  sportful  productions  of  the  soil,  but 
did  once  belong  to  real  and  living  fislies  ;  seeing 
each  of  them  doth  exactly  resemble  some  other 
shell  on  the  sea-shore.  Bentley. 

A  catalogue  of  this  may  be  had  in  Albericus 
Geutilis  ;  which,  because  it  is  too  sportful,  1  for- 
bear to  mention.  Baker. 

po'rtfully.  adv.  [from  sportful.] 
Wantonly ;  merrily. 

po'rtfulness.  n.  s.  [from  sportful.] 
Wantonness  ;  play  ;  merriment ;  frolick. 

The  otter  got  out  of  the  river,  and  inweeded 
himself  so,  as  the  ladies  lost  the  further  marking 
of  his  sportfulness.  Sidney. 

iPo'RTiVE.    adj.    [from  sport.]    Gay  ; 
merry  ;  frolick  ;  wanton  ;  playful ;  lu- 
dicrous. 
Vol,  II. 
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I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now  ; 
Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money  iShak. 
Is  it  I 

That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 

Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 

Of  smoky  muskets  ?  Shak.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

While  thus  the  constant  pair  alternate  said. 
Joyful  above  them  and  around  them  play'd 
Angels  and  sportive  loves,  a  numerous  crowd, 
Smiling  they  clapt  their  wings,  and  low  they 
bow'd.  Prior. 

We  must  not  hope  wholly  to  change  their  ori- 
ginal tempers  ;  nor  make  the  gay  pensive  and 
grave,  nor  tlie  melancholy  qiortive,  without  spoil- 
ing them.  Locke. 

No  wonder  savages  or  subjects  slain. 
Were  equal  crimes  in  a  despotick  reign  ; 
Both  doom'd  alike  for  sportive  tyrants  bled, 
But  subjects  starv'd  wliile  savages  were  fed. Pope. 

Spo'rtiveness.  w.  [from  sportive.] 
Gaiety  ;  play ;  wantonness. 

Shall  I  conclude  her  to  be  simple,  that  lias  her 
time  to  begin,  or  refuse  sportiveness  as  freely  as  I 
have  ?  Walton's  Angler. 

Spo'rtsman.  n.  s.  [sport  and  man.] 
One  who  pursues  the  recreations  of  the 
field. 

Manilius  lets  us  know  tlie  pagan  iiunters  liad 
Meleager  for  their  patron,  as  the  Christians  have 
their  St.  Hubert  :  he  speaks  of  the  constellation 
which  makes  a  good  sportsman.  Addison. 

Spo'rtule.  n.  s.  [sportule,  Fr.  sportula, 
Lat.]    An  alms  ;  a  dole. 

The  bishops,  who  consecrated  the  ground,  had 
a  spill  or  sportule  from  the  credulous  laity. 

Ayliffe's  "Parergon. 

SPOT.  n.  s.    [spette,  Dan.  spolte,  Flem.] 

1 .  A  blot ;  a  mark  made  by  discoloration. 
This  three  years  day,  these  eyes,  though  clear 

To  outward  view  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 

Bereft  of  sight,  their  seeing  have  forgot.  Milton. 

A  long  series  of  ancestors  shews  the  native  lus- 
tre with  advantage  ;  but  if  he  any  way  degenerate 
from  his  line,  the  least  spot  is  visible  on  ermine. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  taint ;  a  disgrace  ;  a  reproach  ;  a 
fault. 

Yet  Chloe  sure  was  forra'd  without  a  spot ; 
'Tis  true,  but  something  in  her  was  forgot.  Pope. 

3.  I  know  not  well  the  meaning  of  spot 
in  this  place,  unless  it  be  a  scandalous 
woman,  a  disgrace  to  her  sex. 

Let  him  take  thee. 
And  hoist  thee  up  to  th'  shouting  plebeians  ; 
Follow  his  cliariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex.       Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

4.  A  small  extent  of  place. 

That  spot  to  which  I  point  is  Paradise, 
Adam's  abode  j  those  lofty  shades,  his  bow'r. 

Milton. 

He  who,  with  Plato,  shall  place  beatitude  in 
the  knowledge  of  God,  will  have  his  thoughts 
raised  to  other  contemplations  than  tliose  who 
looked  not  beyond  this  spot  of  earth,  and  those 
perishing  things  in  it.  Locke. 

About  one  of  these  breathing  passages  is  a  spot 
of  myrtles,  that  flourish  within  the  steam  of  these 
vapours.  '  Addison. 

Abdallah  converted  the  whole  mountain  into  a 
kind  of  garden,  and  covered  every  part  of  it  with 
plantations  or  spots  of  flowers.  Guardian. 

He  that  could  make  two  ears  of  corn  grow  upon 
a  spot  of  ground  where  only  one  grew  before, 
would  deserve  better  of  mankind  than  the  whole 
race  of  politicians.  Swft. 

5.  Any  particular  place. 

I  would  be  busy  in  the  world,  and  learn  ; 
Not,  like  a  coarse  and  useless  dunghill  weed, 
Fix'd  to  one  spot,  and  rot  just  as  I  grow.  Otway. 

As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  last  farewel. 
As  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  fell. 
So  she  my  prey  becomes  ev'n  here.  Dryden. 

Here  Adrian  fell  :  upon  that  fatal  spot 
Our  brother  died.  Granville. 
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The  Dutch  landscades  are,  I  tliink,  always  a 
representation  of  an  individual  spot,  and  each  in 
its  kind  a  very  faithful,  but  very  confined,  por- 
trait. Reynoldi. 

6.  Upon  the  spot.  Immediately  ;  without 
changing  place,    [sur  le  champ.] 

The  lion  did  not  chop  him  up  immediately  upon 
the  spot ;  and  yet  he  was  resolved  he  should  not 
escape.  ,  L'Eslrange.  <. 

It  was  determined  upon  the  spot,  according  as  I 
the  oratory  on  either  side  prevailed.  Swift.  .' 

To  Spot.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]  ! 

1.  To  mark  with  discolorations ;  to  ma- 
culate. 

They  are  polluted  ofF'rings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice,  Shakesp. 

Have  you  not  seen  a  handkerchief. 
Spotted  with  strawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand  ? 

Shakesp. 

But  serpents  now  more  amity  maintain  ; 
From  spotted  skins  the  leopard  does  refrain  ; 
No  weaker  lion's  by  a  stronger  slain.    Tate's  Juv. 

2.  To  patch  by  way  of  ornament, 

I  counted  tlie  patches  on  both  sides,  and  found 
the  tory  patches  to  be  about  twenty  stronger  than 
the  whig  :  but  next  morning  the  whole  puppet- 
show  was  filled  with  faces  spotted  after  tlie  wliig- 
gish  manner.  Addison's  Spectator, 

3.  To  corrupt ;  to  disgrace  ;  to  taint. 
This  vow  receive,  this  vow  of  God  maintain, 

My  virgin  life  no  spotted  thoughts  shall  stain.  Sid. 

The  people  of  Armenia  have  retained  the  chris- 
tian faith  from  the  time  of  tlie  apostles;  but  at 
this  day  it  is  spotted  with  many  absurdities. 

Abbot's  Description  of' the  World. 

Spotless,  adj.    [from  spot.] 

1.  Free  from  spots. 

2.  Free  from  reproach  or  impurity  ;  im- 
maculate ;  pure ;  untainted. 

So  much  fairer 
And  spotless  shall  mine  innocence  arise, 
When  the  king  knows  my  truth.  Shakesp. 
I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  that  the  queen  is  spot- 

less 

In  th'  eyes  of  Heaven.        Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

You  grac'd  the  several  parts  of  life, 
A  spotless  virgin,  and  a  faultless  wife.  Waller. 

We  sometimes  wish  that  it  had  been  our  lot  to 
live  and  converse  with  Christ,  to  hear  his  divine 
discourses,  and  to  observe  his  spotless  behaviour  ; 
and  we  please  ourselves  perhaps  with  thinking, 
how  ready  a  reception  we  should  have  given  to 
him  and  liis  doctrine.  _  Atterbury. 

Eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless  rnind. 
Each  pray'r  accepted,  and  each  wish  resign'd. 

Pope. 

Spo'tter.  n.  s.    [from  spot.]    One  that  , 
spots  ;  one  that  maculates. 

Spo'tty.  adj.  [fromspo^.J  Full  of  spots; 
maculated. 

The  moon,  whose  orb 
Througli  optick  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
In  Valombrosa  to  descry  new  lands. 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  on  Ikt  spotty  globe.  Milton. 

Spou'sal.  adj.  [from  spouse.]  Nuptial ; 
matrimonial ;  conjugal ;  connubial ;  bri- 
dal. 

There  shall  we  consummate  our  spousal  rites. 

Shak. 

Hope's  chaste  kiss  wrongs  no  more  joy's  maid- 
enhead, 

Than  spousal  rites  prejudice  the  marriage  bed. 

Crash, 

This  other,  in  her  prime  of  love, 
Spousal  embraces  vitiated  with  gold.  Milton, 

Sleep'st  thou,  careless  of  the  nuptial  day  ? 
Thj  spousal  ornament  neglected  lies  ; 
Arise,  prepare  the  bridaftrain,  arise.  Pope's  Odys. 
Spou'sal.  n.  s.    [espousailles,  Fr.  spon- 
salia,  Lat.]    Marriage;  nuptials. 
4X  705 
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As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love. 
So  be  there  'twixt  your  kingdoms  sucli  a  spousal, 
That  never  may  ill  office,  or  fell  jealousy, 
Thrust  in  between  the  paction  of  these  kingdoms. 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league. S/ia/c. 

The  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  ev'ning  star. 
On  his  hill  top  to  light  the  bridal  lamp.  Milton. 

The  spousals  of  Hippolita  the  queen, 
What  tilts  and  tourneys  at  the  feasts  were  seen  ! 

Dryden. 

jiEtherial  musick  did  her  death  prepare, 
Like  joyful  sounds  of  spousals  in  the  air  : 
A  radiant  light  did  her  crown'd  temples  gild.  Dry 
SPOUSE,    n.  s.     [sponsa,  sponsus,  Lat, 
espouse,  Fr.]    One  joined  in  marriage ; 
a  husband  or  wife. 

She  is  of  good  esteem  ; 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman.  Shah. 

At  once,  Farewel,  O  faithful  spouse  !  they  said  ; 
At  once  th'  encroaching  rinds  their  closuig  lips 
invade.  Dryden. 
Spou'sed.  adj.    [from  the  noun.]  VVed- 
ded ;  espoused ;  joined  together  as  in 
matrimony. 

They  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm  ;  she  spous'd  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms.  Milton. 

Spou'seless.  adj.  [from  spouse.]  Want- 
ing a  husband  or  wife. 

To  tempt  the  spouseless  queen  with  am'rouswiles. 
Resort  the  nobles  from  the  neighb'ring  isles. Po^ie. 

Spout,  n.s.    [from  spuyt,  Dut.] 

1.  A  pipe,  or  mouth  of  a  pipe  or  vessel, 
out  of  which  any  thing  is  poured. 

She  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  e^es 
Became  two  spouts.  Shakesp.  Winter  s  Tale. 

In  whales  that  breathe,  lest  the  water  should  get 
unto  the  lungs,  an  ejection  thereof  is  contrived  oy 
a  fistula  or  spout  at  the  head.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err. 
if  you  chance  it  to  lack, 
Be  it  claret  or  sack, 
I'll  make  this  snout 
To  deal  it  about, 
Or  this  to  run  out. 

As  it  were  from  a  spout.     Ben  Jonson. 
As  waters  did  in  storms^  now  pitch  runs  out. 
As  lead,  when  a  fir'd  church  becomes  one  spout. 

Donne. 

In  Gaza  they  couch  vessels  of  earth  in  their 
walls,  to  gather  the  wind  from  the  top,  and  to 
pass  it  down  in  spouts  into  rooms  Bacon. 

Let  the  water  be  fed  by  some  higher  than  the 
pool,  and  delivered  into  it  by  fair  spouts,  and  then 
discharged  by  some  equality  of  bores,  that  it  stay 
little.  Bacon. 

In  this  single  cathedral,  the  very  spouts  are 
loaded  with  ornaments.  Addison  on  Italy. 

From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide. 
And  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide.Pope. 

2.  Water  falHng  in  a  body ;  a  cataract, 
such  as  is  seen  in  the  hot  cHmates,  when 
clouds  sometimes  discharge  all  their 
water  at  once. 

Not  the  dreadful  spout. 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call, 
Constrliig'd  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun. 
Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  sword 
Falling  on  Diomede.     Shak.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

The  force  of  these  motions  pressing  more  in 
some  places  than  in  others,  there  would  fall  not 
showers,  but  great  spouts  or  cascades  of  water. 

Burnet's  TheoJ.y  of  the  Earth. 

To  Spout,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
pour  with  violence,  or  in  a  collected 
body,  as  from  a  spout. 

We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again, 
Which  liere  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town. 

Shah. 

I  intend  two  fountains,  the  one  that  sprinkleth 
or  s^outeth  water,  the  other  a  fair  receipt  of  water. 

Bacon. 
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She  swims  in  blood,  and  blood  does  spouting 
throw 

To  heav'n,  that  heav'n  men's  cruelties  might 
know.  Waller. 
Next  on  his  belly  floats  the  mighty  whale  ; 
He  twists  his  back,  and  rears  his  threat'ning  tail  : 
He  spouts  the  tide.  Creech. 

To  Spout,  v.  n.  To  issue  as  from  a  spout. 

They  laid  them  down  hard  by  the  murmuring 
musicK  of  certain  waters,  which  spouted  out  of 
the  side  of  the  hills.  Sidney. 

No  hands  could  force  it  thence,  so  fixt  it  stood. 
Till  out  it  rush'd,  expell'd  by  streams  of  spoutiiig 
blood.  Dryden. 
It  spouts  up  out  of  deep  wells,  and  flies  forth  at 
the  tops  of  them,  upon  the  face  of  the  ground. 

Woodward. 

All  the  glittering  hill 
Is  briglit  with  spouting  rills.     Thomson's  Autumn. 

Sprag.  adj.  Vigorous ;  spritely.  A 
provincial  word. 

A  goi)d  sprag  memory.     Shakesp.  Merry  Wives. 

To  Sprain,  v.  a.  [corrupted  from  strain.] 
To  stretch  the  ligaments  of  a  joint  with- 
out dislocation  of  the  bone. 

Should  the  big  last  extend  the  shoe  too  wide, 
The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  vein. 
Thy  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ancle  sprain.  Gay, 

Sprain,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Exten- 
sion of  the  ligaments  without  dislocation 
of  the  joint. 

1  was  in  pain,  and  tliought  it  was  with  some 
sjyrain  at  tennis.  _  Temple. 

Spraints.  n.  s.    The  dung  of  an  otter. 

Diet. 

Sprang.  The  preterite  of  spring. 

Mankind  sjyi-ang  from  one  common  original  ; 
whence  this  tradition  would  be  universally  dif- 
fused, Tilhtson. 

Sprat,  n.  s.  [sprot,  Dut.  sarda,  Lat.] 
A  small  sea  fish. 

So  oft,  in  feasts  with  costly  changes  clad. 
To  crammed  maws  a  sprat  new  stomach  brings. 

Sidney. 

All-saints  do  lay  for  porke  and  sowse, 
For  sprats  and  spurlings  for  their  house.  Tusser. 
Of  round  fish  there  are  brit,  sprat,  barn,-smelts. 

Carew. 

To  Sprawl,  v.  n.  [spradle,  Dan.  spar- 
telen,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  struggle,  as  in  the  convulsions  of 
death. 

Hang  the  child,  that  he  may  see  it  sprawl ; 
A  sight  to  vex  the  father's  soul.  Shakesp, 
Some  lie  sprawling  on  the  ground. 
With  many  a  gash  and  bloody  wound.  Hudibr. 

2.  To  tumble  or  creep  with  much  agita- 
tion and  contortion  of  the  limbs. 

The  birds  were  not  fledged  ;  but,  upon  sprawl 
ing  and  struggling  to  get  clear  of  the  flame,  down 
they  tumbled.  L' Estrange. 

Telamon  hap'd  to  meet 
A  rising  root  that  held  his  fasten'd  feet ; 
So  down  he  fell,  whom  sprawling  on  the  ground 
His  brother  from  the  wooden  gyves  unbound. Dei/. 
Hence,  long  before  the  child  can  crawl, 

He  learns  to  kick,  and  wince,  and  sprawl.Prior. 

Did  the  stars  do  this  feat  once  only,  which  gave 
beginning  to  human  race  ?  who  were  there  then 
in  the  world,  to  observe  the  births  of  those  first 
men,  and  calculate  their  nativities,  as  they  sprawled 
out  of  ditches  ?  Bcntley. 
He  ran,  he  leapt  into  a  flood. 

There  sprawl'd  a  while,  and  scarce  got  out. 

All  cover'd  o'er  with  slime.  Swift. 

Spray,   n.  s.    [of  the  same  race  with 

sprit  and  sprout.] 
1.  The  extremity  of  a  branch. 

At  sight  whereof  each  bird  that  sits  on  spray, 
And  every  beast  that  to  his  den  was  fled. 

Come  fc)rth  afresh  out  of  their  late  dismay, 
And  tu  the  light  lift  up  their  drooping  head. 

Hubberd's  Tale. 
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Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs  his  sprayt, 
Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  younger  days. 

Shakesp, 

The  wind  that  whistles  through  the  sprays 
Maintains  the  consort  of  the  song  ; 

And  hidden  birds,  with  native  lays. 

The  golden  sleep  prolong.  Dryden. 

2.  The  foam  of  the  sea,  commonly  written 
spri/. 

Winds  raise  some  of  the  salt  with  the  spray. 

Arbuthnot. 

To  SPREAD,  v.a.  [f  ppeban.  Sax.  jprej/- 
den,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  extend ;  to  expand ;  to  make  to 
cover  or  fill  a  larger  space  than  before. 

He  bought  a  field  where  he  had  spread  his  tent. 

Genesis,  xxxiii. 

Rizpab  spread  sackcloth  for  her  upon  the  rock. 

2  Sam,  xjii. 

Faire  attendants  then 
The  sheets  and  bedding  of  the  man  of  men. 
Within  a  cabin  of  the  hollow  keele 
Spred  and  made  soft.  Chapman. 

Make  the  trees  more  tall,  more  spread,  and  more 
hasty  than  they  use  to  be.    Bacon's  Nat.  History. 

Silver  spread  into  plates  is  brought  from  Tar- 
shish.  Jer,  x. 

Shall  funeral  eloquence  her  colours  spread. 
And  scatter  roses  on  the  wealthy  dead  ?  Young. 

2.  To  cover  by  extension. 

Her  cheeks  their  freshness  lose  andwontedgrace, 
And  an  unusual  paleness  spreads  her  face.  Gianv, 

3.  To  cover  over. 
The  workman  melteth  a  graven  image,  and  the 

goldsmith  spreadeth  it  over  with  gold.   ha.  xl,  19. 

4.  To  stretch  ;  to  extend. 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hair. 

Shakesp. 

He  arose  from  kneeling,  with  his  hands  spread 
up  to  heaven,  and  he  blessed  the  congregation. 

1  Kings,  viii.  54. 
The  stately  trees  fast  spread  their  branches. 

Milton. 

Deep  in  a  rich  alcove  the  prince  was  laid. 
Fast  by  his  side  Pisistratus  lay  spread. 
In  age  his  equal,  on  a  splendid  bed.  Pope. 

5.  To  publish  ;  to  divulge  ;  to  disseminate. 

They,  when  departed,  spread  abroad  his  fame 
in  all  that  country.  Matthew,  ix.  31. 

6.  To  emit  as  effluvia  or  emanations ;  to 
diffuse. 

Their  course  thro'  thickest  constellations  held. 
They  spread  their  bane.  Milton^ 

To  Spread,  v.  n.    To  extend  or  expand 
itself. 

Can  any  understand  the  spreadings  of  the  clouds, 
or  the  noise  of  his  tabernacle  ?       Job,  xxxvi.  29. 

The  princes  of  Germany  had  but  a  dull  fear  of 
the  greatness  of  Spain,  upon  a  general  appreten- 
siononlyof  their  spreading  and  ambitious  designs. 

Bacon. 

Plants,  if  they  spread  much,  are  seldom  tall. 

Bacon 

Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chase  the  fair. 
And  lov'd  the  spreading  oak,  was  thete.Addis.Cato. 

The  valley  opened  at  the  farther  end,  spreading 
forth  into  an  immense  ocean.  Addison. 

Spread,  n.  s.    [from  the  verb,] 

1.  Extent ;  compass. 

1  have  got  a  fine  spread  of  improveable  lands  j 
and  am  already  ploughing  up  some,fencing  others. 

Addison, 

2.  Expansion  of  parts. 
No  flower  hath  that  spread  of  the  woodbind. 

Bacon. 

Sprea'der,  n.  s.    [from  spread.] 

1.  One  that  spreads. 

By  conforming  ourselves  we  should  be  spreaderi 
of  a  worse  infection  than  any  we  are  likely  to  draw 
from  papists,  by  our  conformity  with  ther.i  in  ce- 
remonies. Hooker, 

2.  Publisher ;  divulger ;  disseminator. 

If  it  be  a  mistake,  I  desire  1  may  not  be  accused 
for  a  spreader  of  false  news.  Swift, 
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5PRENT.  part  [from  sprene  to  sprin- 
kle ;  j-ppengan,  j-ppenan,  Sax.  spren- 
gen,  Dut.]    Sprinkled.  Obsolete. 

O  lips,  that  kiss'd  that  hand  with  my  tears 
iprent.  Sidney. 
5PRIG.  n.  s,  [yshrig,  Welsh  ;  so  Davies : 
but  it  is  probably  of  the  same  race  with 
spring.]    A  small  branch  ;  a  spray. 

The  substance  is  true  ivy  ;  after  it  is  taken 
down,  tile  friends  of  the  family  are  desirous  to  liave 
jome  sprig  to  keep,  Bacon. 
Our  chilling  climate  hardly  bears 
A  sprig  of  bays  in  fifty  j'ears  ; 
While  ev'ry  fool  his  claim  alleges, 
As  if  it  grew  in  common  hedges.  Swift. 
i?R\G  Clirystal.  n.  s. 

In  perpendicular  iissures,  chrystal  is  found  in 
form  of  an  hexangular  column,  adhering  at  one 
end  to  the  stone,  and  near  the  other  lessening 
gradually,  till  it  terminates  in  a  point :  this  is 
called  by  laqidaries  sprig  or  rock  chrystal.  Woodw. 

jPRi'ggy.  adj,  [from  sprig.}  Full  of 
small  branches. 

SPRIG  HT.  n.  s.  [contraction  of  spi- 
rit ;  spiritus,  Lat.  It  was  anciently 
written  sprete  or  spryte  ;  and  spirit,  as 
now  written,  was  long  considered  in 
verse  as  a  monosyllable:  this  word  should 
therefore  be  spelled  sprite,  and  its  deri- 
vSLtives  sprit ely,  spriteful ;  but  custom 
has  determined  otherwise.] 

.  Spirit;  shade;  soul ;  incorporeal  agent. 

She  doth  display 
The  gate  with  pearls  and  rubies  richly  dight. 
Through  which  her  words  so  wise  do  make  their 
way, 

To  bear  the  message  of  her  spright.  Spenser. 

Forth  he  called  out  or  deep  darkness  dread 
Legions  of  sprights,  the  which,  like  little  flies 

riult'ring  about  his  ever  damned  head, 
Await  whereto  their  service  he  applies.    Fairy  Q. 

While  with  heav'nly  charity  she  spoke, 
A  streaming  blaze  the  silent  shadows  broke  ; 
The  birds  obscene  to  forests  wing'd  their  flight. 
And  gaping  graves  receiv'd  the  guilty  spright, Dry. 

Of  these  am  I  who  thy  protection  claim  ; 
A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name.  Pope. 
'.  Walking  spirit ;  apparition. 

The  ideas  of  goblins  and  sprights  have  no  more 
to  do  with  darkness  than  light ;  yet  let  but  a  fool- 
ish maid  inculcate  these  often  on  the  mind  of  a 
child,  possibly  he  shall  never  be  able  to  separate 
them  again.  Locke. 
5.  Power  which  gives  cheerfulness  or 
courage. 

0  chastity  !  the  chief  of  heav'nly  lights. 
Which  raak'st  us  most  immortal  shape  to  wear. 

Hold  thou  my  heart,  establish  thou  my  spriglits  ; 
To  only  thee  my  constant  course  I  bear, 
Till  spotless  soul  unto  my  bosom  fly  ; 
Such  life  to  lead,  such  death  I  vow  to  die. Sidney. 

I.  An  arrow.    Not  in  use. 

VVe  had  in  use  for  sea  fight  short  arrows  called 
sprights,  without  any  other  heads  save  wood 
sharpened  ;  which  were  discharged  out  of  musk- 
ets, and  would  pierce  through  the  sides  of  ships 
where  a  bullet  would  not. Bacon's  Natural  History. 

To  Spright.  v.  a.  To  haunt  as  a  spright 
A  ludicrous  use. 

1  am  sprighted  with  a  fool.    Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Spri'ghtful.  adj.  [spright  and  full.] 
Lively  ;  brisk  ;  gay  ;  vigorous. 

The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed. 
—Spoke  like  a  sprightfid  noble  gentleman.  Shak. 

Steeds  sprightful  as  the  light.  Cowley. 

Happy  my  eyes  when  they  behold  thy  face  : 
My  heavy  heart  will  leave  its  doleful  beating 
At  sight  of  thee,  and  bound  with  sprightful ]oys. 

Otway. 

Spri'ghtfully.  adv.  [from  sprightful.] 
Briskly  ;  vigourously. 
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Norfolk,  sprightfuUy  and  bold, 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet. 

Shakesp. 

Spri'ghtless.  adj.  [from  spright.] 
Dull ;  enervated  ;  sluggish. 

Are  you  grown 
Benumbcl  with  fear,  or  virtue's  sprightless  cold  ? 

Coioley. 

Spri'ghtliness.  n.s.  [from  sprigiitly.] 
Liveliness;  briskness;  vigour;  gaiety; 
vivacity. 

The  soul  is  clogged  when  she  acts  in  conjunction 
with  a  companion  so  heavy  ;  but,  in  dreams,  ob- 
serve with  what  a  sprightliness  and  alacrity  does 
she  exert  herself.  Addison. 

Spri'ghtly.  adj.  [from  spright.]  Gay ; 
brisk  ;  lively  ;  vigorous ;  airy  ;  viva- 
cious. 

Produce  the  wine  that  makes  us  bold. 
And  sprightly  wit  and  love  inspires.  Dryden. 

When  now  the  sprightly  trumpet,  from  afar. 
Hail  giv'n  the  signal  of  approaching  war.  Dryden. 

Each  morn  they  wak'd  me  with  a  sprightly  lay  : 
Of  opening  heav'n  they  sung,  and  gladsome  day. 

Prior, 

The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green  ; 
She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen.Pope. 

To  Spring,  v.  n.  preterite  sprung  or 
sprang,  anciently  sproWjg- ;  part,  sprung. 
[j-ppmgan.  Sax.  springen,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  arise  out  of  the  ground,  and  grow, 
by  vegetative  power. 

All  blest  secrets. 
All  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth. 
Spring  with  my  tears  ;  be  aidant  and  remediate 
In  the  good  man's  distress.  Shakesp, 
To  his  musick  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung,  as  sun  and  showers 
There  had  made  a  lasting  spring.  Shak.H.YIll. 
To  satisfy  the  desolate  ground,  and  cause  the 
bud  of  the  tender  herb  to  spring  forth. 

Job,  xxxviii.  27. 
Other  fell  on  good  ground,  and  did  yield  fruit 
that  sprang  up  and  increased.  Mark,  iv.  8. 

Tell  me,  in  what  happy  fields 
The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  lily  yields  ?  Pope. 

2.  To  begin  to  grow. 

That  the  nipples  should  be  made  with  such  per- 
forations as  to  admit  passage  to  the  milk  when 
drawn,  otherwise  to  retain  it;  and  the  teeth  of  the 
young  not  sprung,  are  eflFects  of  providence.  Hay. 

3.  To  proceed  as  from  seed. 

Ye  shall  eat  this  year  such  things  as  grow  of 
themselves  ;  and  in  the  second  year  that  which 
springeth  of  the  same.  2  Kings. 

Much  more  good  of  sin  shall  spring,  Milton, 

4.  To  come  into  existence  ;  to  issue  forth. 
Hadst  thou  sway'd  as  kings  should  do. 

Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 
They  never  then  had  sprung  like  summer  flies. 

Shakesp, 

Ev'n  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  lips 
it  part. 

And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the 
heart.  Pope, 

5.  To  arise ;  to  appear ;  to  begin  to  ap- 
pear or  to  exist. 

When  the  day  began  to  spring,  they  let  her  go. 

Judges. 

To  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of 
death,  light  is  sprung  up.  Matthew,  iv,  16. 

Fly,  fly,  prophane  fogs  !  far  hence  fly  away. 
Taint  not  the  pure  streams  of  the  springing  day 
With  your  dull  influence  :  it  is  for  you 
To  sit  and  scoule  upon  night's  heavy  brow.  Cras. 

Do  not  blast  my  springing  hopes, 
Which  thy  kind  hand  has  planted  in  my  soul. 

Rowe. 

6.  To  issue  with  effect  or  force. 

Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  th'  expected  morn! 
Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  babe,  be  born  '.Pope. 

7.  To  proceed  as  from  ancestors,  or  a 
country. 
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[How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country. 
How  long  continued;  and  what  stock  he  sin-ings  of  j 
The  noble  house  of  Marcius.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 
Our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judea.       Heb.  vii.  14. 
All  these 

Shall,  like  the  brethren  sprung  of  dragon's  teeth, 
Ruin  each  other,  and  he  fall  amongst  'em,B.Jons, 

Heroes  of  old,  by  rapine  and  by  spoil. 
In  search  of  fame  did  all  the  worfd  embroil ; 
Thus  to  their  gods  each  then  allied  his  name. 
This  sprang  from  Jove,  and  that  from  Titan  came. 

Granville. 

8.  To  proceed  as  from  a  ground,  cause,  or 
reason. 

They  found  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair.  Milton. 

Some  liave  been  deceived  into  au  opinion,  that 
the  inheritance  of  rule  over  men,  and  property  in 
things,  sprano-  from  the  same  original,  and  descend 
by  the  same  rules.  Locke. 

9.  To  gi'ow  ;  to  thrive. 

What  makes  all  this  but  Jupiter  the  king. 
At  whose  command  we  perish  and  we  spring? 

Tlien  'tis  our  best,  since  thus  ordain'd  to  die. 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessily .Dryd.Knight's  Tale. 

10.  To  bound  ;  to  leap  ;  to  jump;  to  rush 

hastily  ;  to  appear  suddenly. 

Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain  ;  he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts  ; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  lonks  upon  the  ground. 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple  ;  straight 
Spritigs  out  into  fast  gait,  then  stops  again. 

Sliakesp.  Henry  VIII. 
I  sprang  not  more  in  joy  at  first  hearing  he  was 
a  man  child,  than  now  in  first  seeing  he  had 
proved  himself  a  man.  Shakesp. 

He  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in,  and  fell  be- 
fore Paul.  Acts. 
When  heav'n  was  nam'd,  they  loos'd  their  hold 
again ; 

Then  sprung  she  forth,  they  follow'd  her  amain. 

Dryden. 

Afraid  to  sleep. 
Her  blood  all  fever'd,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  sprung  from  bed.  Dryden, 

Nor  lies  she  long  ;  but,  as  her  fates  ordain, 
Springs  up  to  life  ;  and,  fresh  to  second  pain. 
Is  sav'd  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  slain.  Dryden. 

See,  aw'd  by  heav'n,  the  blooming  Hebrew  flies 
Her  artful  tongue,  and  more  persuasive  eyes  ; 
And,  springing  from  her  disappointed  arms. 
Prefers  a  dungeon  to  forbidden  cUarms.Blackmore. 

The  mountain  stag  that  springs 
Fromheight  to  height, and  bounds  along  the  plains, 
Nor  has  a  master  to  restrain  his  course. 
That  mountain  stag  would  Vanoe  rather  be 
Than  be  a  slave.  Philip's  Briton. 

11.  To  fly  with  elastick  power;  to  start. 
A  link  of  horsehair,  that  will  easily  slip,  fasten 

to  the  end  of  the  stick  that  springs. Mort.HxLsband. 

12.  To  rise  from  a  covert. 

I\Iy  doors  are  hateful  to  my  eyes, 
Fill'd  and  damm'dup  with  gaping  creditors. 
Watchful  as  fowlers  when  their  game  will  spring. 

Otway. 

A  covey  of  partridges  springing  in  our  front,  put 
our  infantry  in  disorder.  Addison, 

13.  To  issue  from  a  fountain. 

Israel's  servants  digged  in  the  valley,  and  found 
a  well  of  springing  water.  Gen,  xxvi.  19. 

Let  the  wide  w'orld  his  praises  sing. 
Where  Tagus  and  Euphrates  spring  ; 
And  from  the  Danube's  frosty  banks  to  those 
Where  from  au  unknown  Iiead  great  Nilus  flows. 

Roscommon. 

14.  To  proceed  as  from  a  source. 

'Tis  true  from  force  the  noblest  title  springs, . 
I  therefore  hold  from  that  which  first  made  kings. 

Dryden, 

15.  To  shoot ;  to  issue  with  speed  and 
violence. 

Then  shook  the  sacred  shrine,  and  sudden  light 
Sprung  thro'  the  vaulted  roof,  and  made  the  tem- 
ple bright  : 

The  pow'r,  behold  !  the  pow'r  in  glory  shone 
By  her  bent  bow  and  her  keen  ariows  known. 

Dryden, 
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Tlie  friendly  gods  a  springing  gale  enlarg'd  ; 
'I'lie  fleet  swift  tilting  o  er  the  surges  flew. 
Till  Grecian  cliffs  appear'd.  Pope, 

To  Spring,  v. a. 

1.  To  start ;  to  rouse  game. 

Thus  I  reclaim'd  my  buzzard  love  to  fly 
At  what,  and  when,  and  how,  and  where  I  chose; 
Now  negligent  of  sport  I  lie  ; 
And  now,  as  other  fawkners  use, 
I  spring  a  mistress,  swear,  write,  sigh,  and  die  ; 
And  the  game  kill'd,  or  lost,  go  talk  or  V\e. Donne. 
That  sprung  the  game  you  were  to  set. 

Before  you'd  time  to  draw  the  net.  Hiidibrat. 

A  large  cock  pheasant  he  sprung  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  woods.  Addison's  Spectator. 

Here  I  use  a  great  deal  of  diligence  before  I 
Can  spring  any  thing  ;  whereas  in  town,  whilst  1 
am  following  one  character,  I  am  crossed  by  ano- 
ther, that  they  puzzle  the  chase.  Addison. 

See  how  the  well-taught  pohiter  leads  the  way  ! 
The  scent  grows  warm  ;  he  stops,  he  springs  the 
prey.  Gay 

2.  To  produce  quickly  or  unexpectedly. 

The  nurse,  surpris'd  with  fright. 
Starts  up  and  leaves  her  bed,  and  springs  a  light. 

Dryden. 

Thus  man  by  his  own  strength  to  heav'n  would 
soar, 

And  would  not  be  oblig'd  to  God  for  more  : 
Vain,  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  misled, 
To  think  thy  wit  these  godlike  notions  bred  ! 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind. 
But  dropt  from  heav'n,  and  of  a  nobler  kind  : 
Reveal'd  religion  first  inform'd  thy  sight. 
And  reason  saw  not,  till  faith  sprung  the  ligl't- 

Dryden. 

^  He  that  has  such  a  burning  zeal,  and  springs 
such  mighty  discoveries,  must  needs  be  an  ad- 
mirable patriot.  Collier. 

3.  To  make  by  starting :  applied  to  a 
ship. 

People  discharge  themselves  of  burdensome  re- 
flections, as  of  the  cargo  of  a  ship  that  has  sprung 
a  leak.  L' Estrange. 

No  more  accuse  thy  pen  ;  but  charge  the  crime 
On  native  sloth,  and  negligence  of  time  : 
Beware  the  publick  laughter  of  the  town, 
Thou  spritig'st  a  leak  already  in  thy  crown.  Dryd. 

V\  hether  she  sprung  a  leak,  I  cannot  find. 
Or  whether  she  was  overset  with  wind. 
But  down  at  once  with  all  her  crew  she  went. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  discharge :  applied  to  a  mine. 

Our  miners  discovered  several  of  the  enemies 
mines,  who  have  sprung  divers  others  which  did 
little  execution.  Tatler. 

I  sprung  a  mine,  whereby  the  whole  nest  was 
overthrown.  Addison's  Spectator. 

5.  To  contrive  on  a  sudden  ;  to  produce 
hastily  ;  to  offer  unexpectedly. 

The  friends  to  the  cause  sprang  a  new  project ; 
and  it  was  advertised  that  the  Crisis  could  not  ap- 
pear, till  the  ladies  had  shewn  their  zeal  against 
the  Pretender.  Swift. 

6.  To  pass  by  leaping.    A  barbarous  use. 

Unbeseeming  skill 
To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  prancing  steed. 

Tlwmson. 

7.  Of  the  verb  spring  the  primary  sense 
is  to  grow  out  of  the  ground  :  so  plants 
spring,  thence  spring  for  the  season ;  so 
water  springs,  thence  spring  (or  a  foun- 
tain. Plants  rise  unexpectedly,  and 
waters  break  out  violently  ;  thence  any 
thing  done  suddenly,  or  coming  hastily, 
is  said  to  spring ;  thence  spring  means 
an  elastick  body.  Thus  the  active  sig- 
nifications all  import  suddenness  or  force. 

SPRING,  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 
1.  The  season  in  which  plants  rise  and 
vegetate  ;  the  vernal  season. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
-  And  liie  mountain-tops  that  freese. 
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Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing  : 
To  his  musick  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung,  as  sun  and  showers 

There  had  made  a  lasting  spring;.S/iafc.H.  Vlll. 
The  spring  visiteth  not  these  quarters  so  timely 
as  the  eastern  parts.  Cartw. 

Come,  gentle  spring,  ethereal  mildness,  come. 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud 
Upon  our  plains  descend.  Tliomson's  Spring. 

2.  An  elastick  body  ;  a  body  which,  when 
distorted,  has  the  power  of  restoring 
itself  to  its  former  state. 

This  may  be  performed  by  the  strength  of  some 
such  spring  as  is  used  in  watches  :  this  spring  may 
be  applied  to  one  wheel,  which  shall  give  an  equal 
motion  to  both  the  wings.  Wilkins. 

The  spring  must  be  made  of  good  steel,  well 
tempered  ;  and  the  wider  the  two  ends  of  the 
spring  stand  asunder,  the  milder  it  throws  the 
chape  of  the  vice  open.  Moxon's  Mechanical  Exerc. 

He  that  was  sharp-sighted  enough  to  see  the 
configuration  of  the  minute  particles  of  the  spririg 
of  a  clock,  and  upon  what  peculiar  impulse  its 
elastick  motion  depends,  would  no  doubt  discover 
something  very  admirable.  Locke. 

3.  Elastick  force. 

Heav'ns,  what  a  spring  was  in  his  arm,  to  throw  ! 
How  high  he  held  his  shield,  and  rose  at  ev'ry 
blow !  Dryden. 

Bodies  which  are  absolutely  hard,  or  so  soft  as 
to  be  void  of  elasticity,  will  not  rebound  from  one 
another  :  impenetrability  makes  them  only  stop. 
If  two  equal  bodies  meet  directly  in  vacuo,  they 
will  by  the  laws  of  motion  stop  where  they  meet, 
lose  their  motion,  and  remain  in  rest ;  unless  they 
be  elastick,  and  receive  new  motion  from  their 
spring.  Newton. 

The  soul  is  gathered  within  herself,  and  recovers 
that  spring,  which  is  weakened  when  she  operates 
more  in  concert  with  the  body.  Addison. 

In  adult  persons,  when  the  fibres  cannot  any 
more  yield,  they  must  break,  or  lose  their  spring. 

Arbuthnot. 

i.  Any  active  power  ;  any  cause  by  which 
motion  or  action  is  produced  or  propa- 
gated. 

My  heart  sinks  in  me  while  I  hear  him  speak, 
And  every  slacken'd  fibre  drops  its  hold. 
Like  nature  letting  down  the  springs  of  life  ; 
So  much  the  name  of  father  awes  me  still. Dri/den. 

Nature  is  the  same,  and  man  is  the  same,  has 
the  same  afl'ections  and  passions,  and  the  same 
springs  that  give  them  motion.  Rynier. 

Our  author  shuns  by  vulgar  springs  to  move. 

Pope. 

5.  A  leap  ;  a  bound  ;  a  jump  ;  a  violent 
effort ;  a  sudden  struggle. 

The  pris'ner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke  ; 
Then  stretch'd  his  feather'd  fans  with  all  his 
might. 

And  to  the  neighb'ring  maple  wing'd  his  flight. 

Dryden. 

With  what  a  spnng  his  furious  soul  broke  loose. 
And  left  the  limbs  still  quivering  on  the  ground  ! 

Addison's  Cato. 

6.  A  leak ;  a  start  of  plank. 

Each  petty  hand 
Can  steer  a  ship  becalm'd  ;  but  he  that  will 
Govern,  and  carry  her  to  her  ends,  must  know 
His  tides,  his  currents  ;  how  to  shift  his  sails  ; 
Where  her  springs  are,  her  leaks,  and  how  to  stop 
'em.  Ben  J onson's  Catiline. 

7.  A  fountain ;  an  issue  of  water  from  the 
earth. 

Now  stop  thy  springs  ;  my  sea  shall  suck  them 
d  r.v , 

And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. 

Shakesp.  Henry  Yl. 
Springs  oil  the  tops  of  hills  pass  tlirough  a  great 
deal  of  pure  earth,  with  less  mixture  of  other 
waters.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

When  in  th'  effects  she  doth  the  causes  know. 
And  seeing  the  stream,  thinks  where  the  spring 
doth  rise  ; 

And  seeing  the  branch,  conceives  the  root  below; 
These  things  she  views  without  the  body's  eyes. 

Davies. 


^n.s.    A  youth.  Obsolete. 
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He  adds  the  running  springs  and  standing  lakes, 
And  bounding  banks  for  winding  rivers  makes. 

Dryden. 

Nile  hears  him  knocking  at  his  sevenfold  gates. 
And  seeks  his  hidden  spring,  and  fears  his  nephews 
fates.  Dryden. 

He  bathed  himself  in  cold  spring  water  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  Locke, 

The  water  that  falls  down  from  the  clouds,  sink- 
ing into  beds  of  rock  or  clay,  breaks  out  in  sorm^i 
commonly  at  the  bottom  of  hilly  ground.  Locke. 

8.  A  source  ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is 
supplied. 

To  that  great  spring  which  doth  great  king- 
doms move, 

Thesacred  springvihence  right  and  honour  streams; 

Distilling  virtue,  shedding  peace  and  love 
In  every  place,  as  Cynthia  sheds  her  beams. Doc. 

I  move,  1  see,  I  speak,  discourse,  and  know ; 
Though  now  I  am,  1  was  not  always  so  : 
Then  that  from  which  I  was  must  be  before. 
Whom,  as  my  spring  of  being,  I  adore.  Dryden. 

Rolling  down  through  so  many  barbarous  ages, 
from  the  spring  of  Virgil,  it  bears  along  with  it 
the  filth  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  Dryden. 

He  has  a  secret  spring  of  spiritual  joy,  and  the 
continual  feast  of  a  good  conscience  within,  that 
forbids  him  to  be  miserable.  Bentley. 

9.  Rise ;  beginning. 

About  the  spring  of  the  day,  Samuel  called  Saul 
to  the  top  of  the  house.  I  Sam.  is,  26. 

10.  Cause  ;  original. 

The  reason  of  the  quicker  or  slower  termination 
of  this  distemper,  arises  from  these  three  spring:, 

Blackmore. 

The  first  springs  of  great  events,  like  those  of 
great  rivers,  are  often  mean  and  little.  Swift, 

Spring. 
Spri'ngal. 

Before  the  bull  she  pictur'd  winged  love, 
With  his  young  brother  sport,  light  fluttering 

Upon  the  waves,  as  each  had  been  a  dove  ; 
The  one  his  bow  and  shafts,  the  other  spring 

A  burning  lead  about  his  head  did  move. 
As  in  their  sire's  new  love  both  triutnphing.Spens. 

Springe,  w.  s.  [from  spring,]  A  gin ; 
a  noose  which,  fastened  to  any  elastick 
body,  catches  by  a  spring  or  jerk. 

As  a  woodcock  to  ray  own  springe,  Osrick, 
I'm  justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treach»ry.  Shah, 

Let  goats  for  food  their  loaded  udders  lend  ; 
But  neither  springes,  nets,  nor  snares  employ.Drj^. 

With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray. 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey.  Pope, 

Spri'nger.  n.  s.  [from  spring,]  One 
who  rouses  game. 

Spri'nginess.  n.  s.  [from  springi/,] 
Elasticity ;  power  of  restoring  itself. 

Where  there  is  a  continued  endeavour  of  the 
parts  of  a  body  to  put  themselves  into  another 
state,  the  progress  may  be  much  more  slow  ;  since 
it  was  a  great  while  before  the  texture  of  the  cor- 

f)uscles  of  the  steel  were  so  altered  as  to  make  them 
ose  their  former  springiness.  Boyle. 

The  air  is  a  thin  fluid  body,  endowed  with 
elasticity  and  springiness,  capable  of  condensation 
and  rarefaction.  Bentley. 

Spri'nghalt.  n.  s.  [spring  and  halt.] 
A  lameness  by  which  the  horse  twitches 
up  his  legs. 

They've  all  new  legs,  and  lame  ones;  one  would 
take  it. 

That  never  saw  them  pace  before,  the  spavin 
And  springhalt  reign'd  among  them. Sftafc.  i/.VlII. 

Spri'ngle.  n.  s.  [from  spring.]  A 
springe  ;  an  elastick  noose. 

Woodcocks  arrive  first  on  the  north  coast,  where 
everyplash-shoot  serveth  {or springles  to  take  them. 

Carew. 

To  Spri'ngle.  v. a. 
pose,  for  sprinkle. 


Misprintedj  I  sup- 
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This  is  Timon's  last, 
Who,  stuck  and  spangled  with  your  flatteries. 
Washes  it  off,  and  springles  in  your  faces 
Your  reeking  villany.     Shakesp.  Timon  of  Athens. 
ri'ngtide.    n.  s.    [spring  and  tide.] 
Tide  at  the  new  and  full  naoon  ;  high 
tide. 

Love,  like  springtides,  full  and  high. 
Swells  in  every  youthful  vein  ; 

But  each  tide  does  less  supply. 
Till  they  quite  shrinlt  in  again  : 
If  a  flow  in  age  appear, 
'Tis  but  rain,  and  runs  not  clear. 

Drydens  Tyrannick  Love. 
Most  people  die  when  the  moon  chiefly  reigns  ; 
hat  is,  in  the  3iight,  or  upon  or  near  a  springtide. 

Crew's  Cosmologia. 
PRI  NGY.  adj.    [from  springe.] 
Elastick;  having  the  power  of  restoring 
itself. 

Had  not  the  Maker  wrought  the  springy  frame. 
Such  as  it  is,  to  fan  the  vital  flame, 
The  blood,  defrauded  of  its  nitrous  food, 
Had  cool'd  and  languish'd  in  th'  arterial  road  ; 
While  the  tir'd  heart  had  strove, with  fruitless  pain. 
To  push  the  lazy  tide  along  the  vein. 

Blackmore's  Creation. 
This  vast  contraction  and  expansion  seems  un- 
intelligible, by  feigning  the  particles  of  air  to  be 
springy  and  ramous,  or  rolled  up  like  hoops,  or  by 
any  oilier  means  than  a  repulsive  power.  Newton. 

Though  the  bundle  of  fibres  which  constitute 
the  muscles  may  be  small,  the  fibres  may  be  strong 
and  springy.  Arbutlinoi, 
If  our  air  had  not  been  a  springy  body,  no  ani- 
mal could  have  exercised  the  very  function  of  re- 
spiration ;  and  yet  the  ends  of  respiration  are  not 
served  by  that  springiness,  but  by  some  other  un- 
known quality.  Bentley's  Sermons. 
,  [From  spring.]  Full  of  springs  or 
fountains.    Not  used. 

Where  the  sandy  or  gravelly  lands  are  springy 
or  wet,  ratiier  marl  them  for  grass  than  corn. 

Mortimer's  Husbandfy. 
0  Spri'nkle.  v.  a.  [sprinkekn,  Dut.] 
.  To  scatter  ;  to  disperse  in  small  masses. 

Take  handfuls  of  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  let 
Moses  sprinkle  it  towards  the  heaven.  Ex  ix.  8. 
.  To  scatter  in  drops. 

Sprinkle  water  of  purifying  upon  thera. 

Num.  viii..  7. 

.  To  besprinkle ;  to  wash,  v/et,  or  dust 
by  sprinkling. 

Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  as- 
surance of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from 
an  evil  conscience.  Hebrews. 

W  ings  he  wore 
Of  many  a  colour'd  plume  sprinkled  with  gold. 

Milton. 

The  prince  with  living  water  sprinkled  o'er 
His  limbs  and  body  ;  then  approach'd  the  door, 
Possess'd  the  porch.  Dryden's  Mneid. 

To  Spri'nkle.  v.  n.  To  perform  the  act 
of  scattei'ing  in  small  drops. 

The  priest  shall  sprinkle  of  the  oil  with  his 
^nger.  Lev.  xiv. 

Baptism  may  well  enough  be  performed  by^ 
sprinkling,  or  effusion  of  water.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

When  dext'rous  damsels  twirl  the  sprinkling 
mop, 

And  cleanse  the  spatter'd  sash, and  scrub  the  stairs. 
Know  Saturday  appears.  Gay's  Trivia. 

Spri'nkler.  n.  s.  [from  sprinkle.]  One 
that  sprinkles. 

To  Sprit,  v.  a.  [j-pjiyrran,  Sax.  spruy- 
ten,  Dut.]  To  throw  out ;  to  eject  with 
force.    Commonly  spirt. 

Toads  sometimes  exclude  or  sprit  out  a  dark  and 
liquid  matter  behind,  and  a  venomous  condition 
there  may  be  perhaps  therein  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
called  their  urnie.  Brown. 

To  Sprit,  v.  n.  [j-ppyttan,  Sax.  spruy- 
ten,  Dut,]  To  shoot ;  to  germinate  ;  to 
sprout.  Used  of  barley  wetted  for  malt 
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Sprit,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb,]  Shoot ; 
sprout. 

The  barley,  after  it  has  been  couched  four  days, 
will  sweat  a  little,  and  shew  the  chit  or  sprit  at 
the  root-end  of  the  corn.  Mortimer's  Hnsb. 

Spri'tsail.  n,  s.  [sprit  and  sail.]  The 
sail  which  belongs  to  the  boltsprit  mast. 

Diet. 

Our  men  quitted  themselves  of  the  fireship,  by 
cutting  the  spritsail  tackle  off  with  their  short 
hatchets.  Wiseman. 

Sprite,  n.  s.  [contracted  from  spirit.] 
A  spirit ;  an  incorporeal  agent. 

The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  salarander's  name.  Pope. 

Spri'tefully.  adv.  [See  Spright- 
fully.]  Vigorously ;  with  life  and 
ardour. 

The  Grecians  spritefully  drew  from  the  darts 
the  corse. 

And  hearst  it,  bearing  it  to  fleet.  Chapman's  Iliad. 
Spri'tely,  adv.    [from  sprite.]  Gaily. 

You  have  not  scene  young  heiffers,  highly  kept, 
Fill'd  full  of  daisies  at  the  field,  and  driven 
Home  to  their  hovels  ;  all  so  spritely  given. 
That  no  roome  can  containe  thera.  Chapman. 

Sprong.  The  preterite  of  spring.  Ob- 
solete. 

Not  mistrusting,  till  these  new  curiosities  sprong 
up,  that  ever  any  man  would  think  our  labour 
herein  mispent,  or  the  time  wastefully  consumed. 

Hooker. 

To  Sprout,  v.n.  [yppyrran,  Sax.  sprwj/- 
ten,  Dut.  Sprout,  sprit,  and  by  a  very 
frequent  transposition  spirt  or  spurt, 
are  all  the  same  word.] 

1.  To  shoot  by  vegetation  ;  to  germinate. 

The  sprouting  leaves  that  saw  you  here. 

And  call'd  their  fellows  to  the  sight.  Cowley. 

Try  whether  these  ihings  in  the  sprouting  do  i[i- 
crease  weight,  by  weighing  them  before  tney  aie 
lianged  up;  and  afterwards  again,  when  they  are 
sprouted.  Bacon. 

That  leaf  faded,  but  the  young  buds  sprouted 
on,  which  afterwards  opened  into  fair  leaves. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

We  find  no  security  to  prevent  germination, 
having  made  trial  of  grains,  whose  ends,  cut  off, 
liave  notwithstanding  sprouted.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

Old  Baucis  is  by  old  Philemon  seen 
Sprouting  with  sudden  leaves  of  sprightly  green. 

Dryden. 

Hence  sprouting  plants  enrich  the  plain  and 
wood ; 

For  physick  some,  and  some  design'd  for  food, 

Blackmore. 

Envied  Britannia,  sturdy  as  the  oak 
Which  on  her  mountain  top  she  proudly  bears, 

Eludes  the  ax,  and  sprouts  against  the  stroke. 
Strong  from  her  wounds,  and  greater  by  her  wars. 

Prior. 

Rub  malt  between  your  hands  to  get  the  come 
or  sprouting  clean  away.      Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

2.  To  shoot  into  ramifications. 

Vitriol  is  apt  to  sprout  with  moisture.  Bacon. 

3.  To  grow, 

Th'  enliv'ning  dust  its  head  begins  to  rear, 
And  on  the  ashes  sprouting  plumes  appear.  Ticket. 

Sprout,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb,]  A  shoot 
of  a  vegetable. 

Stumps  of  trees,  lying  out  of  the  ground,  will 
put  forth  sprouts  for  a  time.  Bacon. 

Early,  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  morn 
Awakes  the  slumbering  leaves,  or  tassel'd  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about. 
Number  my  ranks,  and  visit  every  sprout.  Milton. 

To  this  kid,  taken  out  of  the  womb,  were 
brought  in  the  tender  sprouts  of  shrubs  ;  and,  after 
it  had  tasted,  it  began  to  eat  of  such  as  are  the 
usual  food  of  goats.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Sprouts,  w.  5.  pi.  [irom  sprout.]  Young 
coleworts. 
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SPRUCE,  adj.  [Skinner  derives  this 
word  from  preux,  Fr,  but  he  proposes  it 
with  hesitation  :  Junius  thinks  it  comes 
from  sprout.  Casaubon  trifles  yet  more 
contemptibly.  I  know  not  whence  to 
deduce  it,  except  froixi  pruce.  In  ancient 
books  we  find  furniture  of  pruce  a  thing 
costly  and  elegant,  and  theuce  probably 
came  spruce.]  Nice ;  trim  ;  neat  with- 
out elegance.  It  was  anciently  used  of 
things  with  a  serious  meaning;  it  is  now 
used  only  of  persons,  and  with  levity. 
The  tree 

That  wraps  that  crystal  in  a  wooden  tomb. 
Shall  be  took  up  spruce,  fill'd  with  diamond.  Den. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  middle  street, 
Tho'  some  morespruce  companion  thou  dost  meet. 

Donne. 

Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bow'rs 
Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring  , 

The  graces,  and  the  rosy-bosora'd  hours. 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring.  Milton. 

I  must  not  slip  into  too  spruce  a  style  for^serious 
matters  ;  and  yet  I  approve  not  that  dull  insipid 
way  of  writing  practised  by  many  chy mists.  B(n/ie, 
He  put  his  band  and  beard  in  order. 

The  sprucer  to  accost  and  board  her.  Hudibras, 

He  is  so  spruce,  that  he  can  never  be  genteel. 

Tatler. 

This  Tim  make  a  strange  figure  with  that  rag- 
ged coat  under  his  livery  :  can't  he  go  spruce  and 
clean  ?  Arbuthnot. 

To  Spruce,  v.  n.    [from  the  noun,]  To 

dress  with  affected  neatness. 
Spruce,  n.  s.    A  species  of  fir. 
Sprucebe'er.  n.  s,  [from  s/?rMce,  a  kind 

of  fir,]    Beer  tinctured  with  branches 

of  fir. 

In  ulcers  of  the  kidneys,  spr^^cebeer  is  a  good 
balsamick.  ArhuthnC't. 

Spru'celeather.  n.s.  [corrupted  from 
Prussian  leather.  Ainsworth. 

The  leather  was  of  Pruce.         Dryden's  Fables. 

Spru  cely,  adv.  [from  spruce.]  In  a 
nice  manner. 

Spru'ceness.  n.  s.  [from  spruce.] 
Neatness  without  elegance. 

Sprung.  The  preterite  and  participle 
passive  of  spring. 

Tall  Norway  fir  their  masts  in  battle  spent, 
AndEnglish  oaks  sprung  leaks  and  planks  restore. 

Drydtn. 

Now  from  beneath  Maleas'  airy  height 
Aloft  she  sprung,  and  steer'd  to  Thebes  her  flight. 

Pope. 

Who  sprung  from  kings  shall  know  less  joythanl. 

Pope. 

Sprunt.  n.  s.  Any  thhig  that  is  short, 
and  will  not  easily  bend. 

Spud,  n.  s.  A  short  knife  ;  any  short 
thick  thing,  in  contempt. 

My  love  to  Sheelah  is  more  firmly  fixt 
Than  strongest  weeds  that  grow  these  stones  be- 
twixt ; 

My  spud  these  nettles  from  the  stones  can  part. 
No  knife  so  keen  toweed  thee  from  my  heart.Suii/t. 

Spu'llers  of  Yarn.  n.  s.  [perhaps  pro- 
perly spoolers.]  Are  such  as  are  em- 
ployed to  see  that  it  be  well  spun  and 
fit  for  the  loom.  Diet. 

SPUME,  n.  s.  [spuma,  Lat.]  Foam  ; 
froth. 

Materials  dark  and  crude. 
Of  spirituous  and  fiery  spume,  till  touch'd 
\^  ith  heaven's  ray,  and  temper'd,  they  shoot  forth 
So  beauteous,  opening  to  the  ambient  light.  Milt. 

7  ('9 
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Wafers  frozen  in  pans,  after  their  dissolution, 
leave  a  froth  and  spume  upon  them,  which  are 
caused  by  the  airy  parts  diffused  hy  tlie  congeal- 
able  mixture.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

To  Spume,    r.n  ' 

foam  ;  to  froth. 
Spv'uous.ladJ.   [spumeus,  Lat.  from  the 
Spu'my.     j    noun.]    Frothy ;  foamy 
The  cause  is  tlie  putrefaction  of  the  body  by 
unnatural  heat :  the  putrifying  parts  suffer  a  tur- 
gescence,  and  becoming  airy  and  spumous,  ascend 
unto  the  surface  of  the  water.  Brown. 

Not  with  more  madness,  rolling  from  afar, 
The  spumy  waves  proclaim  the  wat'ry  war  ; 
And  mounting  upwards  with  a  mighty  roar, 
March  onwards,  and  insult  the  rocky  shore.  Dry. 

The  spumous  and  florid  state  of  the  blood,  in 
passhig  through  the  lungs,  arises  from  its  own 
elasticity,  and  its  violent  motion,  the  aerial  parti- 
cles expanding  themselves.  Arbuthnot. 

Spun.  The  preterite  and  part.  pass,  of 
spin. 

The  nymph  nor  spun,  nor  dress'dwith  artful  pride; 
Her  vest  was  gather'd  up,  her  hair  was  tled.Addis. 
Spunge.  n.s.  [spongia,  Lat.]  A  sponge. 
See  Sponge. 

When  he  needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  it  is  but 
squeezing  you,  and,  spunge,  you  shall  be  dry 
again.  Shakesp  Hamlet. 

Considering  the  motion  that  was  impressed  by 
the  painter's  hand  upon  the  spunge,  compounded 
with  the  specifick  gravity  of  the  spunge  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  the  spunge  did  mechanically 
and  unavoidably  move  in  that  particular  line  of 
motion.  Benttey's  Sermons. 

To  Spunge.  v.n.  [rather  To  sjjonge.] 
To  hang  on  others  for  maintenance. 

This  will  maintain  you,  with  the  perquisite  of 
spunging  while  you  are  young.         Hwijt  to  Gay. 

Spu'nginghouse.  n.  s.  [spunge  and 
house.}  A  house  to  which  debtors  are 
taken  before  commitment  to  prison, 
where  the  bailiffs  sponge  upon  them,  or 
riot  at  their  cost. 

A.  bailiff  kept  you  the  whole  evening  in  a  spung- 
inghouse.  Swift. 

Spu'ngy.  adj.    [from  spunge.] 

1.  Full  of  small  holes,  and  soft  like  a 
sponge. 

Some  English  wool,  vex'd  in  a  Belgian  loom. 
And  into  cloth  of  spungy  softness  made, 

Did  into  France  or  colder  Denmark  roam. 
To  ruin  with  worse  air  our  staple  trade.  Dryden. 

2.  Wet ;  moist ;  watery. 

1  saw  Jove's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  the  spungy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west, 
There  vauish'd  in  the  suii-beams.S/ia/c.  Cymbeline. 

3.  Having  the  quality  of  imbibing. 
There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels. 

More  spungy  to  suck  in  the  sensr  of  fear.  Shak. 

Spunk,  n.s.  Rotten  wood;  touch-wood. 
See  Sponk. 

To  make  white  powder,  the  best  way  is  by  the 
powder  of  rotten  willows  :  spunk,  or  touchwood 
prepared,  might  perhaps  make  it  russet. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

SPUR.    n.  s.    Ifpwjxa,  Sax.  spore,  Dan. 

Islan.  and  Dut.  esperon,  Fr.] 
1.  A  sharp  point  fixed  in  the  rider's  heel, 
with  which  he  pricks  his  horse  to  drive 
him  forward. 

He  borrowing  that  homely  armour  for  want  of 
a  better,  had  come  upon  the  spur  to  redeem  Phi- 
loclea's  picture.  Sidney. 

Whether  the  body  politick  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  governour  doth  ride, 
Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command  it,  lets  it  straight  feel  the  spur. 

Shakesp. 

He  presently  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  depart- 
ed with  the  rest  of  the  company. 

Knolles's  History  of  ' the  Turks, 
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Was  1  for  this  intitled  Sir, 

And  girt  with  rusty  sword  aud  spur, 

For  fame  aud  honour  to  wage  battle  ?  Hudibras 
2.  Incitement;  instigation.  It  is  used 
with  to  before  the  effect.  Dryden  has 
used  it  with  o/;  but,  if  he  speaks  pro- 
perly, he  means  to  make  the  following 
word  personal. 

Seeing  then  that  nothing  can  move,  unless  there 
be  some  end,  the  desire  whereof  provoketh  unto 
motion,  how  should  that  divine  power  of  the  soul, 
that  spirit  of  our  mind,  ever  stir  itself  into  action, 
unless  it  have  also  the  like  spur?  Hooker. 

What  need  we  any  spur,  hut  our  own  cause, 
To  prick  us  to  redress  ?       Shakesp.  Julius  Casar. 

His  laws  are  deep,  and  not  vulgar  ;  not  made 
upon  the  spur  (i/' a  particular  ocasion,  but  out  of 
providence  of  the  future,  to  make  his  people  more 
and  more  happy.  Bacon, 

Reward  is  the  spur  of  virtue  in  all  good  arts, 
all  laudable  attempts  ;  and  emulation,  which  is  the 
other  spur,  will  never  be  wanting,  when  particular 
rewards  are  proposed.  Dryden. 

The  chief,  if  not  only,  spur  to  human  industry 
and  action,  is  uneasiness.  Locke. 

The  former  may  be  a  spur  to  the  latter,  till  age 
makes  him  in  love  with  the  study,  without  any 
childish  bait.  Cheyne. 
:j.  A  stimulus ;  a  prick  ;  any  thing  that 
galls  and  teazes. 

Grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both,  . 
Mingle  their  spurs  together.     Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

4.  The  sharp  points  on  the  legs  of  a  cock 
with  which  he  fights. 

Of  birds  tlie  bill  is  of  like  matter  with  the  teeth; 
as  for  their  spur,  it  is  but  a  nail.  Bacon. 

Animals  have  natural  weapons  to  defend  and 
offend  ;  some  talons,  some  claws,  some  spurs  and 
beaks.  Ray. 

5.  Any  thing  standing  out ;  a  snag. 

The  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake,  and  pluckt  up  by  the  spurs 
The  pine  and  cedar.  '  Shakesp. 

To  Spur.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  prick  with  the  spur  ;  to  drive  with 
the  spur. 

My  friend,  who  always  takes  care  to  cure  his 
horse  of  starting  fits,  spurred  him  up  to  the  very 
side  of  the  coach.  Addison. 

Your  father,  when  he  mounted, 
Rein'd  'em  in  strongly,  and  he  spurr'd  them  hard. 

Dryden. 

Who  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  learning,  when 
he  finds  his  ignorance  is  caressed  ?  But  when  you 
brow-beat  and  maul  them,  you  make  them  men  ; 
for  though  they  have  no  natural  mettle,  j'et,  if 
they  are  spurred  and  kicked,  they  will  mend  their 
pace.  Collier  on  Pride. 

2.  To  instigate;  to  incite;  to  urge  for- 
ward. 

Lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time  : 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition.  Shakesp. 

Let  the  awe  he  has  got  upon  their  minds  be  so 
tempered  with  the  marks  of  good  will,  that  affec- 
tion may  spur  them  to  their  duty.  Locke. 

3.  To  drive  by  force. 

Love  will  not  be  spurr'd  to  what  it  loaths.  Shak. 

To  Spur.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  travel  with  great  expedition. 

With  backward  bows  the  Paithians  shall  be 
there. 

And,  spurring  from  the  fight,  confess  their  fear  : 
A  double  wreath  shall  crown  our  Caesar's  brows. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  press  forward. 

Ascanius  took  th'  alarm,  while  yet  he  led. 
And,  spurring  on,  his  equals  soon  o'erpass'd. 

Dryden  s  JEneid. 

Some  bold  men,  though  they  begin  with  infinite 
ignorance  and  errour,  yet,  by  spurring  on,  refine 
themselves.  Crew. 

Spu'rgalled.    adj.     [spur  and  galL] 
Hurt  with  .the  spur.  - 
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I  was  not  made  a  horse, 
And  yet  1  bear  a  burthen  like  an  ass, 
Spurgall'd  and  tir'd  by  jaunting  Bolingbroke.Sftalc. 

What !  shall  each  spurgall'd  hackney  of  the  day, 
Or  each  new-pension'd  sycophant,  pretend 
To  break  my  windows,  if  1  treat  a  friend  ?  Pope. 

Spurge,  n.  s.  [espurge,  Fr.  spurgie, 
Dut.  from  purgo,  Lat.]  A  plant  violent- 
ly purgative.  Spurge  is  a  general  name 
in  English  for  all  milky  purgative  plants. 

Skinner. 

Every  part  of  the  plant  abourids  with  a  milky 
juice.  There  are  seventy-one  species  of  this  plant, 
of  which  wartwort  is  one.  Broadleaved  spurge  is 
a  biennial  plant,  and  used  in  medicine  under  the 
name  of  cataputia  minor.  The  milky  juice  in 
these  plants  is  used  by  some  to  destroy  warts  ;  but 
particular  care  should  be  taken  in  the  application 
because  it  is  a  strong  caustick.  Miller. 

That  the  leaves  of  cataputia,  or  spurge,  being 
plucked  upwards  or  downwards,  perform  their 
operations  by  purge  or  vomit,  is  a  strange  con- 
ceit, ascribing  unto  plants  positional  operations. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Spurge  Flax.  n.  s.  [thymelcea,  Lat.] 
A  plant. 

Spurge  Laurel  or  Mezereon.  n,  s.  [cha- 

mcedaphne,  Lat.]    A  plant. 
Spurge  Olive,  n.  s.    [cAa?w«/e«,Lat.]  A 

shrub. 

Spurge  Wort,  n,  s.  [xiphion,  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

SPURIOUS,  adj.    [spurius,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  genuine;  counterfeit;  adulterine. 

Reformed  churches  reject  not  all  traditions,  but 
such  as  are  spurious,  superstitious,  and  not  con- 
sonant to  the  prime  rule  of  faith.  White. 

The  coin/that  shows  the  first  is  generally  reject- 
ed as  spurious,  nor  is  the  other  esteemed  more  au- 
thentick  by  the  present  Roman  medalists. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

If  any  thing  else  has  been  printed,  in  which  we 
really  had  any  hand,  it  is  loaded  with  spimoui 
additions.  Swift. 

2.  Not  legitimate  ;  bastard. 
YourScipios.CaesarsjPompeys,  and  your  Catos, 

These  gods  on  earth,  are  all  the  spurious  brood 
Of  violated  maids.  Addison's  Cato. 

Spu'riousness.  n.s.  [from  spwrioMS.] 
Adulterateness ;  state  of  being  coun- 
terfeit. 

You  proceed  to  Hippolytus,  and  speak  of  his 
spuriousness  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  you 
were  able  to  prove  it.  Waterland, 

Spu'rling.  n.  s.  [esperlan,  Fr.]  A 
small  sea-fish. 

All-saints,  do  lay  for  porke  and  sowse. 
For  sprats  and  spiirlings  for  your  house.  Tusser. 

To  Spurn,  v.  a.    [j'popnan.  Sax.] 

1 .  To  kick ;  to  strike  or  drive  with  the  foot. 

They  suppos'd  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel. 
And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant.S/iafc.if.VL 

Say  my  request's  unjust. 
And  spurn  me  back  ;  but  if  it  be  not  so. 
Thou  art  not  honest.  Shakesp.  Coriohnus. 

You  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold.     Shak.  Merchant  of  Venice, 

He  in  the  surging  smoke 
Uplifted  spurn'd  the  ground.  Milton. 

So  was  I  fiirc'd 
To  do  a  sovereign  justice  to  myself. 
And  spxirn  thee  from  my  presence.  Dry:  Don.  Seb. 

Then  will  1  draw  up  my  legs,  and  spurn  her 
from  me  with  my  foot.  Addison's  Spectator, 

A  milk-white  bull  shall  at  your  altars  stand. 
That  threats  a  fight,  and  spurns  the  rising  sand. 

Pope. 

When  Athens  sinks  by  fates  unjust. 
When  wild  barbarians  spurn  her  dust.  Pflpe. 
Now  they,  who  reach  Parnassus'  lofty  crown. 
Employ  their  pains  to  spurn  some  others  down. 

Pope. 
710 
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To  reject ;  to  scorn  ;  to  put  away  with 
contempt ;  to  disdain. 

In  wisdom  I  should  ask  your  name  ; 
But  since  tliy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike, 
What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay, 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  disdain  and  spum.Shak. 

To  treat  with  contempt. 

Domesticks  will  pay  a  more  chearful  service, 
when  they  find  themselves  not  spurned  because 
"ortune  has  laid  tliera  at  their  masters  feet.  Locke. 

}  Spurn,  v.  a. 

To  make  contemptuous  opposition ;  to 
make  insolent  resistance. 

A  son  to  blunt  the  sword 
rhat  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person  : 
^ay  more,  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  tmage.Shak. 

1,  Pandulph,  do  religiously  demand 
IVhy  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother, 
)0  wilfully  dost  spurn  ?  Shakesp.  King  John. 

Instruct  me  why 
l''anoc  should  spurn  against  our  rule,  and  stir 
The  tributary  provinces  to  war.    Phillips^s  Briton. 
To  toss  up  the  heels ;  to  kick  or  struggle. 

The  drunken  chairman  in  the  kennel  spurns, 
[he  glasses  shatters,  and  his  charge  o'erturns.  Gai/. 
'URN.  71.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Kick ;  in- 
solent and  contemptuous  treatment. 

The  insolence  of  uflice,  and  the  spurns 
rhat  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes. 

Shakesp.  Hamlet, 

u'rney.  n.  s.    A  plant. 

U  RRER.  n.  s.    [from  spur.]  One  who 

ises  spurs. 

t/rrier.  n.  s.  [from  spur.]  One  who 
Makes  spurs. 

URRY.  n.s.  [spergula,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
'  Spurt,  v.  n.    [See  To  Spirt.]  To 
]y  out  with  a  quick  stream. 
If  from  a  puncture  of  a  lancet,  the  manner  of  the 
mrting  out  of  the  blood  will  shew  it.  Wisem.  Surg. 

u'rway.  n.s.  [spur  and  ivai/.]  A 
lorse-way  ;  a  bridle  road  :  distinct  from 
I  road  for  carriages. 

rTA'TiON.  n.s.  [sputum,  hat.]  The 
ict  of  spitting. 

A  moist  consumption  receives  its  nomenclature 
rora  a  moist  sputation,  or  expectoration  :  a  dry  one 
s  known  by  its  dry  cough.  War-wi/ on  Consumption. 

i  SPUTTER.  V.  n.    [sputo,  Lat.] 

To  emit  moisture  in  small  flying  drops. 

If  a  manly  drop  or  two  fall  down, 
[t  scalds  along  my  cheeks,  like  the  green  wood, 
rhat,  sputt'ring  in  the  flame,  works  outwards  into 
tears,  Dryden. 

To  fly  out  in  small  particles  with  some 
noise. 

The  nightly  virgin,  while  her  wheel  she  plies. 
Foresees  the  storms  impending  in  the  skies, 
IVhen  sparklinglamps  theirsputtVinglightadvance, 
And  in  the  sockets  oily  bubbles  dance.  Dryden. 

To  speak  hastily  and  obscurely,  as  with 
the  mouth  full ;  to  throw  out  the  spit- 
tle by  hasty  speech. 

A  pinking  owl  sat  sputtering  at  the  sun,  and 
isked  him  what  he  meant,  to  stand  staring  her 
In  the  eyes  ?  L'Estrange. 

They  could  neither  of  them  speak  their  rage  ; 
and  so  fell  a  sputtering  at  one  another,  like  two 
roasting  apples.  Congreve. 
Though  he  sputter  through  a  session, 

It  never  makes  the  least  impression  ; 

Whate'er  he  speaks  for  madness  goes.  Swift. 

0  Spu'tter.  V.  a.  To  throw  out  with 
noise  and  hesitation. 

Tliou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invade  ; 
Obtending  heav'n  for  whate'er  ills  befall. 
And  sputt'ring  under  specious  names  thy  gall.Drji. 

In  tlie  midst  of  caresses,  and  without  the  least 
pretended  incitement,  to  sputter  out  the  basest 
accusations !  Swift, 
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Spu'tter.  ji.  s.  Moisture  thrown  out  in 

small  drops. 
Spu'tterer.  n.s,   [from  sputter.]  One 

that  sputters. 
SPY.  n.  s.  [  7/5/72(7, Welsh ;  espion,  Fr.  spie, 
Dut.  speculator,  Lat.  It  is  observed  by 
a  German,  that  spy  has  been  in  all  ages 
a  word  by  which  the  eve,  or  office  of  the 
eye,  has  been  expressed :  thus  the  Ari- 
maspians  of  old,  fabled  to  have  but  one 
eye;,were  so  called  from  ari,  which  among 
the  nations  of  Caucasus  still  signifies  one, 
and  spi,  which  has  been  received  from 
the  old  Asiatick  languages  for  an  eye, 
sight,  or  one  that  sees.]  One  sent  to 
watch  the  conduct  or  motions  of  others  ; 
one  sent  to  gain  intelligence  in  an  ene- 
my's camp  or  country. 

We'll  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news,  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too, 
And  take  upon's  the  mystery  of  things. 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies.      Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Spies  of  the  Volscians 
Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  wa^  forc'd  to  wlieel 
Three  or  four  miles  about.      Shakesp.  Cmiolamcs. 

Every  corner  was  possessed  by  diligent  spies 
upon  their  master  and  mistress.  Clarendon. 

I  come  no  spy, 
With  purpose  to  explore,  or  to  disturb. 
The  secrets  of  your  realm.   Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Such  command  we  had, 
To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy, 
Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work.  Miltoii. 
Nothing  lies  hid  from  radiant  eyes  ; 
All  they  subdue  become  their  spies  : 
Secrets,  as  chosen  jewels,  are 
Presented  to  oblige  the  fair.  Waller, 
Over  my  men  Til  set  my  careful  spies. 
To  watch  rebellion  in  their  very  eyes.  Dryden. 

These  wretched  spies  of  wit  must  then  confess. 
They  take  more  pains  to  please  themselves  the  less. 

Dryden. 

Those  who  attend  on  their  state,  are  so  many 
spies  placed  upon  them  by  the  publick  to  observe 
them  nearly.  Atterbury. 

To  Spy.  v.  a,    [See  SPY.  n.  s.] 

1.  To  discover  by  the  eye  at  a  distance, 
or  in  a  state  of  concealment ;  to  espy. 

Light  hath  no  tongue,  but  is  all  eye  ; 
If  it  could  speak  as  well  as  spy, 
This  were  the  worst  that  it  could  say, 
That  being  well  1  fain  would  stay.  Donne, 
As  tyger  spied  two  gentle  fawns.  Milton. 
A  countryman  spied  a  snake  under  a  hedge, 

half  frozen  to  death.  L'Estrange. 
My  brother  Guyomar,  methinks,  I  spy  ; 

Haste  in  his  steps,  and  wonder  in  his  eye.  Dryd. 
One  in  reading  skipped  overall  sentences  where 

he  spied  a  note  of  admiration.  Swift. 

2.  To  discover  by  close  examination. 

Let  a  lawyer  tell  he  has  spied  some  defect  in  an 
entail,  how  solicitous  are  they  to  repair  that  er- 
roM- !  Decay  of' Piety, 

3.  To  search  or  discover  by  artifice. 
Moses  sent  to  spy  out  Jaazar,  and  took  the  vil- 
lages. Numbers, 

To  Spy.  v.  n.    To  search  narrowly. 

It  is  ray  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuse  ;  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not.  Shakesp,  Othello. 

Spy'boat.  n.  s.  [spy  and  boat.]  A  boat 
sent  out  for  intelligence. 

Giving  the  colour  of  the  sea  to  their  spyboats,  to 
keep  them  from  being  discovered,  came  from  the 
Veneti.  Arbuthnot. 

SQUAB,  adj.  [[know  not  whence  derived,] 
I.  Unfeathered;  newly  hatched. 

Why  must  old  pi^ieons,  and  they  stale,  be  drest, 
Wlicn  there's  so  many  si^iiab  ones  in  the  nestUiing 
i  2.  Fat ;  thick  and  stout ;  aukwardlybulky, 
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The  nappy  ale  goes  round  ; 
Nor  the  squab  daughter  nor  the  wife  were  nice. 
Each  health  the  youths  began,  Sim  pledg'd  it 
twice.  _  Betterton. 

Squab,  n,  s.  A  kind  of  sofa  or  couch  ; 
a  stuffed  cushion. 

On  her  large  squab  you  find  her  spread. 
Like  a  fat  corpse  upon  a  bed.  Pope. 

Squab,  adv.  With  a  heavy  sudden  fall, 
plump  and  flat.    A  low  word. 

The  eagle  took  the  tortoise  up  into  the  air,  and 
dropt  him  down,  squab,  upon  a  rock,  that  dashed 
him  to  pieces.  L'Estrange, 

Squabpi'e.  n.s.  [squab  and  pie.]  A 
pie  made  of  many  ingredients. 

Cornwal  squabpie,  and  Devon  whitepot  brings  ; 
And  Leister  beans  and  bacon,  food  of  kings. ifin^. 

To  Squab,  v.  n.    To  fall  down  plump  or 

flat ;  to  squelsh  or  squash. 
Squa'bbish.  adj.  [from  squah.]  Thick  ; 

heavy  ;  fleshy. 
Diet  renders  them  of  a  squabbish  or  lardy  habit 

of  body.  Harvey. 

To  SQUABBLE,  v.  n.  [kialla,  Swed,J 
To  quarrel ;  to  debate  peevishly ;  to 
wrangle ;  to  fight.    A  low  word. 

Drunk  ?  and  speak  parrot  ?  and  squabble  ?  swag- 
ger ?  oh,  thou  invincible  spirit  of  wine  \Shak.Othel. 

I  thought  it  not  improper,  in  a  squabbling  and 
contentious  age,  to  detect  the  vanity  of  confiding 
ignorance,  Glanville. 

If  there  must  be  disputes,  is  not  squabbling  less 
inconvenient  than  murder  ?      Collier  on  Duelling. 

The  sense  of  these  propositions  is  very  plain, 
though  logicians  might  squabble  a  whole  day, 
whether  they  should  rank  tnem  under  negative  or 
affirmative,  Watts's  Logick. 

Squ'abble.  n.  s,  [from  the  verb.]  A 
low  brawl ;  a  petty  quarrel. 

In  popular  factions,  pragmatick  fools  common-" 
ly  begin  the  squabble,  and  crafty  knaves  reap  the 
benefit.  L'Estrange. 

A  man  whose  personal  courage  is  suspected,  is 
not  to  drive  squadrons  before  him  ;  but  may  be 
allowed  the  merit  of  some  squabble,  or  throwing  a 
bottle  at  his  neighbour's  head.  Arbuthnot, 

Squa'bbler.  n,s.  [from  squabble.]  A 
quarrelsome  fellow  ;  a  brawler. 

SQUA'DRON.  n.s.  [escadron,¥r. squad- 
rone,  Ital;  from  quadratus,  Lat.] 

1.  A  body  of  men  drawn  up  square. 

Those  half-rounding  guards 
Just  met,  and  closing  stood  ins^uarfron  join'd.Mi'Zf. 

2.  A  part  of  an  army  ;  a  troop. 
Eurimidon  then  rein'd  his  horse,  that  trotted 

neighing  by  ; 
The  king  a  foot-man,  and  so  scowres  the  squa- 
drons orderly.  Chapman. 
Nothing  the  Moors  were  more  afraid  of,  than 
in  a  set  battle  to  fight  with  squadrons  coming  or- 
derly on.  Knolles. 

Then  beauteous  Atys,  with  lulus  bred. 
Of  equal  age,  the  second  squadron  led.  Dryden, 

3.  Part  of  a  fleet;  a  certain  number  of  ships. 

Rome  could  not  maintain  its  dominion  over  so 
many  provinces,  without  squadrons  ready  equipt. 

Arbuthnot, 

Squa'droned.  adj.  [from  squadron.] 
Formed  into  squadrons. 

They  gladly  thither  haste  ;  and  by  a  choir 
Of  squadron'd  angels  hear  his  carol  sung.  Milton, 

Squa'lid.  adj.  [squalidus,  Lat.]  Foul; 
nasty ;  filthy. 

A  doleful  case  desires  a  doleful  song. 
Without  vain  art  or  curious  compliments  ; 

And  squalid  fortune  into  baseness  flowing 
Doth  scorn  the  pride  of  wonted  ornaments.  Spens. 

Uncomb'd  his  locks,  and  squalid  his  attire. 
Unlike  the  trim  of  love  and  gay  desire. 

Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 
All  these  Cocytus  bounds  with  squalid  reeds, 
With  muddy  ditches,  and  with  deadly  weeds. 

Dryden. 
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To  SQUALL.  V.  n.    {squala,  Swed.]  To 
scream  out  as  a  child  or  woman  frighted 
In  my  neighbourhood,  a  very  pretty  prattling 
shoulder  of  veal  squalls  out  at  the  sight  of  a  knife. 

Spectator, 

I  put  five  into  my  coat-pocket ;  and  as  to  the 
sixth,  I  made  a  countenance  as  if  1  would  eat  him 
alive.    I'he  poor  man  squalled  terribly.  Swift. 

Cornelius  sunk  back  on  a  chair;  the  guests  stood 
astonished  ;  the  infant  sqiiaUed.  Arbuth.  and  Pope. 

Squall,  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Loud  scream. 
There  oft  are  heard  the  notes  of  infant  woe. 

The  short  thick  sob,  loud  scream,  and  shriller 
squall.  Pope. 

2.  Sudden  gust  of  wind.  A  sailor's  word 
Squa'ller.  n.  s.  [from  squall.]  Scream. 

er ;  one  that  screams. 
SQUALOR,  n.  s.    [Lat.]    Coarseness ; 
Hastiness  ;  want  of  cleanliness  and  neat 
ness. 

Take  heed  that  their  new  flowers  and  sweetness 
do  not  as  much  corrupt  as  the  others  dryness  and 
squalor.  Ben  Jonsoii. 

What  can  filthy  poverty  give  else,  but  beggary, 
fulsome  nastiness,  squalor,  ugliness,  hunger,  and 
thirst  ?  Burton. 
Squa'lly.  adj.    [from  squall.]  Windy ; 

gusty.   A  sailor's  word. 
Squa  mous,  adj.  [squameus,  Lat.]  Sea 
ly ;  covered  with  scales. 

The  sea  was  replenished  with  fish  of  the  carti- 
laginous and  squamose,  as  of  the  testaceous  and 
crustaceous  kinds.  Woodward. 

Those  galls  and  balls  are  produced  in  the  gems 
of  oak,  which  may  be  called  squamous  oak  cones. 

Derham's  Physico  Theology. 

To  SQUA  NDER,  v.  a.  \yerschwenden, 
Teuton.] 

I.  To  scatter  lavishly  ;  to  spend  profuse- 
ly ;  to  throw  away  in  idle  prodigality. 

We  squander  away  some  part  of  our  fortune  at 
play.  Atterbury. 

They  often  squander'd,  but  they  never  gave.  Sav. 

Never  take  a  favourite  waiting-maid,  to  insi- 
nuate how  great  a  fortune  you  brought,  and  how 
little  you  are  allowed  to  squander.  Swift. 

Then, in  plain  prose.were  made  two  sorts  of  men; 
To  squander  some,  and  some  to  hide  agen.  Pope. 

True  friends  would  rather  see  such  thoughts  as 
they  communicate  only  to  one  another,  than  what 
they  squander  about  to  all  the  world.  Pope. 

How  uncertain  it  is,  whether  the  years  we  pro- 
pose to  ourselves  shall  be  indulged  to  us  ;  uncer- 
tain whether  we  shall  have  power,  or  even  incli- 
nation, to  improve  them  better  than  those  we  now 
squander  away.  Rogers. 
2.  To  scatter  ;  to  dissipate  ;  to  disperse. 

He  hath  an  argosie  bound  to  Tripolis,  another 
to  the  Indies,  and  other  ventures  he  hath  squan- 
dered abroad.  Shakesp. 

The  troops  we  squander'd  first  again  appear 
From  sev'ral  quarters,  and  inclose  the  rear.  Dryd. 

He  is  a  successful  warrior. 
And  has  the  soldiers  hearts  ;  upon  the  skirts 
Of  Arragon  our  squander'd  troops  he  lalWes. Dryd. 

Squa'nderer.  71.  s.  [from  squander.] 
A  spendthrift ;  a  prodigal ;  a  waster  ;  a 
lavisher. 

Plenty  in  their  own  keeping  teaches  them  from 
the  beginning  to  be  squanderers  and  wasters.  Locke. 
SQUARE,  adj.    \ysgwar,\Ne\s\i;  quad- 
ratus,  Lat.] 

1.  Cornered ;  having  right  angles. 
AH  the  doors  and  posts  were  square,  with  the 

windows.  Kings. 

Water  and  air  the  varied  form  confound  ; 
The  straight  looks  crooked,  and  the  square  grows 
round.  Prior. 

2.  Forming  a  right  angle. 
This  instrument  is  for  striking  lines  square  to 

**■  -  lines  or  straight  sides,  and  try  the  square- 
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3.  Cornered  ;  having  angles  of  whatever 
content ;  as  three  square,  five  square. 

Catching  up  in  haste  his  three  square  shield. 
And  shining  helmet,  soon  him  buckled  to  the 
field.     _  Spenser 

The  clavicle  is  a  crooked  bone,  in  the  figure  of 
an  S  ;  one  end  of  which  being  thicker,  and  almost 
three  square,  is  inserted  into  the  first  bone  of  the 
sternon.  Wisemans  Surgery 

4.  Parallel ;  exactly  suitable. 
She  's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  Be 

square  to  her.  Shakesp. 

5.  Strong;  stout;  well  set:  as,  a  square  man. 

6.  Equal ;  exact ;  honest ;  fair :  as,  square 
dealing. 

All  have  not  offended  ; 
For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square  to  take 
On  those  that  are,  revenge  ;  crimes  like  to  lands 
Are  not  inherited.  Shakesp.  Timon  of  Athens. 

7.  [In  geometry.]  Square  root  of  any  num- 
ber is  that  which,  multiplied  by  itself, 
produces  the  square,  as  4  is  the  square 
root  of  16;  because  4  x  4— 16  ;  and  like- 
wise G  the  square  rootof  36,  as  6  X  6=36. 

Square,  n.s.  \quadra,\ja.\..\ 

1 .  A  figure  with  right  angles  and  equal  sides. 

Then  did  a  sharped  spire  of  diamond  bright ; 
Ten  feet  each  way,  in  square  appear  to  me, 

•Justly  proportion'd  up  into  his  height, 
So  far  as  archer  might  his  level  see.  Spenser. 

Rais'd  of  grassy  turf  their  table  was  ; 
And  on  her  ample  square  from  side  to  side 
All  autumn  pil'd.  Milton. 

2.  An  area  of  four  sides,  with  houses  on 
each  side. 

The  statue  of  Alexander  VII.  stands  in  the 
large  square  of  the  town.  Addison  on  Italy. 

3.  Content  of  an  angle. 
In  rectangle  triangles  the  square  which  is  made 

of  the  side  that  subtendeth  the  right  angle,  is 
equal  to  the  squares  which  are  made  of  the  sides 
containing  the  right  angle.  Brown. 


othe 

ness  of  their  work. 
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A  rule  or  instrument  by  which  work 
men  measure  or  form  their  angles. 
.  Rule  ;  regularity  ;  exact  proportion  ; 
justness  of  workmanship  or  conduct, 
Not  now  much  used. 

In  St.  Paul's  time  the  integrity  of  Rome  was 
famous  ;  Corinth  many  ways  reproved  ;  they  of 
Galatia  much  more  out  of  square.  Hooker. 

The  whole  ordinance  of  that  government  was 
at  first  evil  plotted,  and  through  other  oversights 
came  more  out  of  square,  to  that  disorder  wliich 
it  is  now  come  unto.  Spenser's  Ireland. 

I  have  not  kept  my  square,  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  th'  rule.  Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

Nothing  so  much  setteth  this  art  of  influence 
out  of  square  and  rule  as  education.  Raleigh, 

6.  Squadron  ;  troops  formed  square.  Not 
now  in  use. 

He  alone 

Dealt  on  lieutenantry,  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war.  Shakesp. 

Our  superfluous  lacqueys  and  our  peasants, 
Wlio  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 
About  our  squares  of  battle,  were  enow 
To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe.  Shakesp. 

7.  A  squai-e  number  iswhen  another,  called 
its  root,  can  be  exactly  found, which  mul- 
tiplied by  itself  produces  the  square.  The 
following  example  is  not  accurate. 

Advance  thy  golden  mountains  to  the  skies, 
On  the  broad  base  of  fifty  thousand  rise  : 
Add  one  round  hundred  ;  and,  if  that 's  not  fair. 
Add  fifty  more,  and  bring  it  to  a  square.  Pope. 

8.  Quaternion  ;  number  four  :  though 
perhaps,  in  the  foUowitig  lines,  square 
may  mean  only  capacity. 

^      I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys 
Which  the  most  precious  square ui sense  possesses. 
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And  find  I  am  aloue  felicitate 
In  your  dear  love.  Shatuap. 

9.  Level ;  equality. 
Men  should  sort  themselves  with  their  equals'; 

for  a  rich  man  that  converses  u|ion  the  square  with 
a  poor  man,  shall  certainly  undo  him.  L'Estrange. 

We  live  not  on  the  square  with  such  as  these, 
Such  are  our  betters  who  can  better  please.  Di'yd. 

1 0.  Quartile  ;  the  astrological  situation  of 
planets,  distant  ninety  degrees  from 
each  other. 

To  th'  other  five 
Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects, 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite. 
Of  noxious  efiicacy.  Milton's  Paradise  Lott^ 

11.  Rule  ;  conformity.  A  proverbial  use. 
I  shall  break  no  squares  whether  it  be  so  or  not. 

L'  Estrange. 

12.  Squares  go.  The  game  proceeds. 
Chess-boards  being  full  cf  squares. 

One  frog  looked  about  him  to  see  how  squares 
went  with  their  new  king.  L'Estrange. 

To  Square,  v.  a.  [quadro,  Lat.  from  the 
noun.] 

J ,  To  form  with  right  angles. 

2.  To  reduce  to  a  square. 

Circles  to  square,  and  cubes  to  double. 
Would  give  a  man  excessive  trouble.  Prior. 

3.  To  measure  ;  to  reduce  to  a  measure. 

Stubborn  criticks,  apt,  without  a  theme 
For  depravation,  to  square  all  the  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule.  Shakesp. 

4.  To  adjust ;  to  regulate  ;  to  mould  ;  to 
shape. 

Dreams  are  toys  ; 
Yet  for  this  once,  yea  superstitiously, 
I  will  be  sqiiar'd  by  this.     Shakesp  Winter's  Tale. 
How  frantickly  "1  square  my  talk  ?  Shak, 
Thou  'rt  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul. 
That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world. 
And  squar'st  thy  life  accordingly.  ShakeSfi 
He  employs  not  on  us  the  hammer  and  the  chiz- 
zel,  with  an  intent  to  wound  or  mangle  us,  but 
only  to  square  and  fashion  our  hard  and  stubborn 
hearts.  Boyle's  Seraphick  Love. 

God  has  designed  us  a  measure  of  our  undertak- 
ings ;  his  word  and  law,  by  the  proportions  where- 
of we  are  to  square  our  actions.      Decay  of  Piety. 

The  oracle  was  enforced  to  proclaim  Socrates  to 
be  the  wisest  man  in  the  world  ;  because  he  ap- 
plied his  studies  to  the  moral  part,  the  squaring 
men's  lives.  Hammond. 
His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practise 
wrought  ; 

A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught  : 
For  this  by  rules  severe  his  life  he  squar'd. 
That  all  might  see  the  doctrine  which  they,  heard. 

Dryden. 

This  must  convince  all  such  who  have,  upon  a 
wrong  interpretation,  presumed  to  square  opmions 
by  theirs,  and  have  in  loud  exclamations  shewn 
their  abhorrence  of  university  education.  Swft. 

.  To  accommodate  ;  to  fit. 

Eye  me,  blest  providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportion'd  strength.  Milton. 

.Some  professions  can  equally  square  themselves 
to,  and  thrive  under,  all  revolutions  of  govern- 
ment. South. 

,  To  respect  in  quartile. 

O'er  Libra's  sign  a  crowd  of  foes  prevails. 
The  icy  goat  and  crab  thatS5ua7-e  the  scales. CrcecA. 

To  Square,  v.  n. 

1.  To  suit  with  ;  to  fit  with, 

1  set  them  by  the  rule  ;  and,  as  they  square, 
Or  deviate  from  undoubted  doctrine,  fare.  Dryd, 

His  description  squares  exactly  to  lime.  Woodw. 

These  marine  bodies  do  not  square  with  th<ise 
opinions,  but  exhibit  phaenomena  that  thwart 
them.  Woodward. 

2.  To  quarrel  ;  to  go  to  opposite  sides. 
Obsolete, 
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Are  you  such  fonlj 
To  square  for  this  ?  would  it  oifeud  you  ihea 
That  both  should  speed  ?  Shakesp.     Titus  Andron. 
But  they  do  square,  that  all  tiieir  elves  for  fear 
Ireep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there.  Shale. 
UA'reness.  n.  5.  [from  square.]  The 
state  of  being  square. 

This  instrument  is  for  strking  lines  square  to 
ither  lines  or  straight  lines,  and  try  the  squareness 
f  their  work.  Moxon. 
Motion,  squareness,  or  any  particular  shape,  are 
he  accidents  of  body.  Watts's  Logick. 

UASH.  n.  s,  [from  quash.] 
Any  thing  soft  and  easily  crushed. 
Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough 
ur  a  boy  ;  as  a  squash  is  before  it  is  a  peascod,  or 
codling  when  it  is  almost  an  apple. 

Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night, 
[Melopepo.]  A  plant.  Miller. 
Squash  is  an  Indian  kind  of  pumpion  that  grows 
pace.  Boyle. 

Any  thing  unripe ;  any  thing  soft.  In 
contempt. 

How  like  I  then  was  to  this  kernel. 
This  squash,  this  gentleman.  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale, 

A  sudden  fall. 

Since  they  will  overload  my  shoulders,  I  shall 
:hrow  down  the  burden  with  a  squash  among  them. 

Arbuthtiot, 

A  shock  of  soft  bodies. 

My  fall  was  stopped  by  a  terrible  squash,  that 
lounded  louder  than  the  cataract  of  Niagara. Smrt. 

Squash,  v.  a.  To  crush  into  pulp. 

Squat,  v.  n.  [quattare,  Ital.]    To  sit 
cowering  ;  to  sit  close  to  the  ground. 
}VAT.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

Cowering;  close  to  the  ground. 
Him  there  they  found, 
Squat  like  a  toad  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve.  Milton. 

Her  dearest  comrades  never  caught  her 
Squat  on  her  hams.  Swift. 

Short  and  thick  ;  having  one  part  close 
to  another,  as  those  of  an  aninial  con- 
tracted and  cowering. 

The  squill-insect  is  so  called  from  some  simili- 
tude to  the  squillfish  :  the  head  is  broad  and  squat. 

Crew. 

Alma  in  verse,  in  prose  the  mind, 
Throughout  the  body,  squat  or  tall. 
Is  bona  fide  all  in  all.  Prior. 

3UAT.  n.  s. 

,  The  posture  of  cowering  or  lying  close. 

A  stitch-fall'n  cheek  that  hangs  below  the  jaw  ; 
Such  wrinkles  as  a  skilful  liand  would  draw 
For  an  old  grandam  ape,  when  with  a  grace 
She  sits  at  squat,  and  scrubs  her  leathern  face.Dryd. 
.  A  sudden  fall. 

Bruises,  squats,  and  falls.which  often  kill  others, 
can  bring  little  hurt  to  those  that  are  temperate. 

Herbert. 

QUAT.  n.  s.  A  sort  of  mineral. 

The  squat  consists  of  tin  ore  and  spar  incorpo- 
rated. Woodward. 

0  Squeak,  v.  n.  [sqwaka,  S\fed.] 
;  To  set  up  a  sudden  dolorous  cry ;  to 
cry  out  with  pain. 
.  To  cry  with  a  slirill  acute  tone. 

The  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets. S/iafc. 
Cart  wheels  squeak  not  when  they  are  liqooreci. 

Bacon. 

I  see  the  new  Arion  sail. 
The  lute  still  trembling  underneath  thy  nail  : 
At  thy  well  sharpen'd  thumb  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  bases  roar.  Dryden. 

Blunderbusses.planted  in  every  loop-hole,  go  off 
at  the  squeaking  of  a  fiddle,  and  the  thrumming  of 
a  guitar.  Dryden. 

Who  can  endure  to  hear  one  of  the  rough  old  Ro- 
mans squeaking  through  the  mouth  of  an  eurmch  ? 

Addison. 

How  like  brutes  organs  are  to  ours  : 
They  grant,  if  hiizher  pow'rs  think  fit, 

Vol.  II. 
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A  bear  luight  soon  be  made  a  wit ; 
And  that,  for  any  thing  in  nature, 
Pigs  might  squeak  love-odes, dogs  bark  satire. Prw. 

In  florid  impotence  lie  speaks, 
And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks. 

Pope. 

Zoilus  calls  the  companions  of  Ulysses  the  squeak- 
ing pigs  of  Homer.  Pope's  Odyssey. 
3.  To  break  silence  or  secrecy  for  fear  or 
pain- 

If  he  be  obstinate,  put  a  civil  question  to  him 
upon  the  rack,  and  he  squeaks,  I  warrant  him. 

Dryden's  Don  Sebastian. 

Squeak,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]   A  shrill 
quick  cry  ;  a  cry  of  pain. 

Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs, 
tn  panick  horrour  of  pursuing  dogs  : 
With  many  a  deadly  grunt  and  doleful  squeak. 
Poor  swine  !  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break. 

Dryden. 

To  Squeal,  v.  n.  [sqwala,  Swed.]  To 
cry  with  a  shrill  sharp  voice ;  to  cry 
with  pain.  Squeak  seems  a  short  sud- 
den cry,  and  squeal  a  cry  continued. 
■SQUEA'MISH.  adj.  [for  quaivmisli,  or 
qualmish,  from  qualm.]  Nice;  fastidious; 
easily  disgusted ;  having  the  stomach 
easily  turned  ;  being  apt  to  take  offence 
without  much  reason.  It  is  used  always 
in  dislike  either  real  or  ironical. 

Yet,  for  countenance  sake,  lie  seemed  very 
squamish  in  respect  of  the  charge  he  had  of  the 
princess  Pamela.  Sidney. 
Quoth  he,  that  honour's  very  squeamish. 

That  takes  a  basting  for  a  blemish  ;  ,  , 

Foe  what 's  more  honourable  than  scars. 

Or  skin  to  tatters  rent  in  wars  ?  Hudihras. 

His  muse  is  rustick,  and  perhaps  too  plain 
The  men  of  squeamish  taste  to  entertain.  Southern. 

It  is  rare  to  see  a  man  at  once  squeamish  and  vo- 
racious. SoiUh. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  oppose  the  ancients  and 
the  modems,  or  to  be  squeamish  on  either  side.  He 
that  wisely  conducts  iiis  mind  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  will  gather  what  lights  he  can  from 
eitlier.  Locke, 

Squea'mishly.  adv.  [from  squeamish.] 

In  a  fastidious  manner. 
Squea'mishness.  n.s.  [from  squeamish,] 
Niceness  ;  delicacy  ;  fastidiousness. 

The  thorough-paced  politician  must  laugh  at 
the  squeamishntss  of  his  conscience,  and  read  it 
another  lecture.  South. 

Upon  tlieir  principles  they  may  revive  the  v^or- 
ship  of  the  host  of  heaven  ;  it  is  but  conquering  a 
little  squeamishness  of  stomach.  Stiltingjieet. 

To  administer  this  dose,  fifty  thousand  oper;i- 
tors, considering  t\\e  sqneamislmessnf  some  stomachs, 
and  the  peevishness  of  young  children,  is  but  rea- 
sonable. Swift, 

To  Squeze.  v.  a.  [cpij-an.  Sax.  ysgwasgu, 
Welsh.] 

1.  To  press  ;  to  crush  between  two  bodies. 

It  is  applied  to  the  squeezing  or  pressing  of  things 
downwards,  as  in  the  presses  for  printing.  Wilkins. 

The  sinking  of  the  earth  would  make  a  convul- 
sion of  the  air,  and  that  crack  must  so  shake  or 
squeeze  the  atmosphere,  as  to  bring  down  all  the 
remaining  vapours.  Burnet. 

He  reap'd  the  product  of  his  labour'd  ground, 
And  squeez'd  the  combs  with  golden  liquor  crown'd. 

Dryden. 

None  acted  mournings  forc'd  to  show. 
Or  squeeze  his  eyes  to  make  the  torrent  flow. Dryd. 

V\  henFlorio  speaks, what  virgin  couldwithstand. 
If  gentle  Damon  did  not  squeeze  her  hand  ?  Pope. 

2.  To  oppress  ;  to  crush  ;  to  harass  by  ex- 
tortion. 

In  a  civil  war  people  must  expect  to  be  crushed 
and  squeezed  toward  the  burden.  L'Estrange. 

3.  To  force  between  close  bodies. 
To  Squeeze,  v.  n. 
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1 .  To  act  or  pass,  in  consequence  of  com- 
pression. 

A  concave  sphere  of  gold  filled  with  water  and 
soldered  up,  upon  pressing  the  sphere  with  great 
force,  let  the  water  squeeze  through  it,  and  sUnd 
all  over  its  outside  in  multitudes  of  small  drops, 
like  dew,  without  bursting  or  cracking  the  body  of 
llie  gold.  Newton's  Opticks.  ■ 

What  crowds  of  these,  impenitently  bold. 
In  sounds  and  jingling  syllables  grown  old. 
Still  run  on  poets,  in  a  raging  vein, 
Ev'n  to  the  dregs  and  squeezin{[S  of  the  brain.  Piype, 

2.  To  force  way  through  close  bodies. 
Many  a  public  minister  comes  empty  in  ;  buf 

when  he  has  crammed  liis  guts,  he  is  fain  to  squeezi 
hard  before  he  can  get  off.  L'Estrange. 

Squeeze,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Com- 
pression; pressure. 

A  subtle  artist  stands  with  wond'rous  bag, 
That  bears  imprison'd  winds,  of  gentler  sort 
Than  those  that  erst  Laertes'  son  enclos'd  : 
Peaceful  they  sleep  ;  but  let  the  tuneful  squeeze 
Of  lab 'ring  elbow  rouze  them,  out  they  fly 
Melodious,  and  with  spritely  accents  cbarra. 

Philips. 

Squeloh.  n.  s.  Heavy  fall.  A  low  lu- 
dicrous word. 

He  tore  the  earth  which  he  had  sav'd 
From  squelch  of  knight,  and  storm'd  and  lav'd. 

Hudibras, 

So  soon  as  the  poor  devil  had  recovered  the 
squelch,  away  he  scampers,  bawling  like  mad. 

L'Estrange. 

Squib,  n.  s.  [schieben, Germ,  to  push  for 
ward.  This  etymology,  though  the  best 
that  I  have  found,  is  not  very  probable.] 

1.  A  small  pipe  of  paper  filled  with  wild 
fire.    Used  in  sport. 

The  armada  at  Calais,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
wont  prettily  to  say,  were  suddenly  driven  away 
•Kilh  squihs ;  for  it  was  no  more  than  a  stratagem  of 
fire-boats  manlc«.s,  and  sent  upon  them. 

Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

The  forest  of  the  south  conipareth  the  French 
valour  to  a  squib,  or  fire  of  flax, which  burns  and 
crackles  for  a  lime,  but  suddenly  extinguishes. 

Llovjct's  Vocal  Forest. 

Lampoons  like  sqnibs,\nay  make  a  present  blaze  ; 
But  time, and  thunder,  pay  respect  to  bays.  Waller, 

Furious  he  begins  liis  march. 
Drives  rattling  o'er  a  brazen  arch  ; 
With  squibs  and  crackers  arm'd,  to  throw 
Among  the  trembling  crowd  below.  Swift. 

Criticks  on  verse,  as  squiss  on  triumplis  wait. 
Proclaim  the  glory,  and  augment  the  state. young. 

2.  Any  petty  fellow.    Not  in  use. 
Asked  for  their  pass  b^'  every  squib, 

That  list  at  will  them  to  revile  or  snib.  Spenser. 

The  squibs,  in  the  common  phrase,  are  called 
libellers.  Tatler. 

Squill,  n.  s.  [squilla,  scilla,Lat.  squille, 
French.] 

1.  A  plant. 

It  hath  a  large  acrid  bulbous  root,  like  an  onion  ; 
tlie  leaves  are  broad  ;  the  flowers  are  like  those  of 
ornithogalum,  or  the  starry  hyacinth  :  they  grow 
in  a  long  spike,  and  come  out  before  the  leaves. 

Miller. 

Seed  or  kernels  of  apples  and  pears,  put  into  a 
squill,  which  is  like  a  great  onion,  will  come  up 
earlier  than  in  tiie  earth  itself.     Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

'Twill  down  like  oxymel  of  squills.  Roscommon. 
The  self-same  atoms 
Can,  in  the  truffle,  furnish  out  a  feast ; 
And  nauseate,  in  the  scaly  squill,  the  taste.  Garih. 

2.  A  fish. 

3.  An  insect. 

The  squill  iii^sect  is  so  called  from  some  simili- 
tude to  the  squill  fish,  in  liaving  a  long  body  co- 
vered with  a  crust,  composed  of  several  rings  ; 
the  head  broad  and  squat.  Grew. 
Squi'nancy.  n.  s.  [squinance,  squi- 
nancie,  Fr.  squinantia,  ital.]  An  inflam- 
mation in  the  throat ;  a  quinsey. 
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Used  for  squinancies  and  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  it  seemeth  to  have  a  mollifying  and  lenify 
ing  virtue.  Bacon. 

In  a  spidjiancy  there  is  danger  of  suffocation. 

M'iseman. 

SQUINT,  adj.  [squinte,  Dut.  oblique, 
transverse,]  Looking  obliquely ;  looking 
not  directly  ;  looking  suspiciously. 

Where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear 
'  Does  arbitrate  the  event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  incline  to  hope  rather  than  fear, 
And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion.  Milton, 
To  Squint,  v.  n.  To  look  obliquely;  to 
look  not  in  a  direct  line  of  vision. 

Some  can  squint  when  they  will ;  and  children 
set  upon  a  table,  with  a  candle  behind  them,  both 
eyes  will  move  outwards,  to  seek  the  light,  and  so 
induce  squinting.  Bacon. 

Not  a  period  of  this  epistle  but  squints  towards 
another  over  against  it.  Pope. 

To  Squint,  v.  a. 

1.  To  form  the  eye  to  oblique  vision. 

This  is  the  foul  Flibertigibbet ;  he  gives  the  web 
and  the  pin,  sjuireis  the  eye,  and  makes  the  hairlip. 

Sliakesp. 

2.  To  turn  the  eye  obliquely. 

Perkin  began  already  to  squint  one  eye  upon  the 
crown,  and  another  upon  the  sanctuary. 

Bacon's  HenryYll. 

Squi'nteyed.  adj.  [squint  and  ei/e.} 

1.  Having  the  sight  directed  oblique. 

He  was  so  squinteyed,  that  he  seemed  spitefully 
to  look  upon  them  whom  he  beheld. 

Knolles's  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Indirect;  oblique;  malignant. 
This  is  such  a  false  and  squinteyed  praise, 

Which  seeming  to  look  upwards  on  his  glories, 
Looks  down  upon  my  fears.,  Denham. 

Squinti'fego.  adj.  Squinting.  A  cant 
word. 

The  timbrel  and  the  squintif'ego  maid 
Of  Isis  awe  thee  ;  lest  the  gods,  for  sin, 
Should  with  a  swelling  dropsy  stuff  thy  skin.Dri;, 
To  Squi'ny.  v.  11.   To  look  asquint.  A 
cant  word. 

I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enougli : 
Dost  thou  squiny  at  me  ?  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Squire,  n.  s.  [contraction  of  esquire ; 
escuyer,  Fr.    See  Esquire.] 

1.  A  gentleman  next  in  rank  to  a  knight. 
He  will  maintain  j'ou  like  a  gentlewoman. — Ay, 

that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long  tail  under  the  de- 
gree of  a  squire,  Shakesp. 

The  rest  are  princes,  barons,  knights,  squires, 
And  gentlemen  of  blood.  Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

2.  An  attendant  on  a  noble  warriour. 
Old  Butes'  form  he  took,  Anchises'  squire, 

Now  left  to  rule  Ascanius.  Dryden's  Mneid. 

Knights,S5uires,and  steeds  must  enteron  the  stage. 

Fope. 

3.  An  attendant  at  court. 

Return  with  her  ! — 1  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and  sjuire-like  pension  beg. 
To  keep  base  life  a-foot.         Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
Squi'rrel.  71.  s.  [escurueil,  Fr.  sciurus, 
Lat.]  A  small  animal  that  lives  in  woods, 
remarkable  lor  leaping  from  tree  to  tree. 
One  chanc'd  to  find  a  nut. 
In  th'  end  of  which  a  hole  was  cut, 
Which  lay  upon  a  hazel-root, 

There  scatter'd  by  a  squirrel. 
Which  out  the  kernel  gotten  had  ; 

When  quoth  this  fay.  Dear  queen,  be  glad. 
Let  Oberon  be  ne'er  so  mad, 

I'll  set  you  safe  from  peril,  Drayton. 
To  SQUIRT.  V.  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy.] To  throw  out  in  a  quick  stream. 

Sir  Roger  she  mortally  hated,  and  used  to  hire 
fellows  to  squirt  kennel  water  upon  him  as  he 
passed  along.  Arbuthnot. 

T(£>  Squirt,  v.  n.  To  prate;  to  let  fly. 
Low  cant. 
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You  are  so  given  to  squirting  up  and  down,  and 
chattei-ing,  that  the  world  would  say,  1  had  chosen 
a  jack-pudding  for  a  prime  minister.  L'Estraiige. 

Squirt,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  An  instrument  by  which  a  quick  stream 
is  ejected. 

He  with  his  squirt-fiie  could  disperse 
Whole  troops.  Hudibras. 

His  weapons  are,  a  pin  to  scratch,  and  a  squirt 
to  bespatter.  Fope. 

2.  A  small  quick  stream. 

Water  those  with  squirts  of  an  infusion  of  the  me- 
dicine in  dunged  water.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist 

Squi'rter.  n.  s.  [from  sqtdrt.]  One  that 
plies  a  squirt. 

The  squirters  were  at  it  with  their  kennel  water, 
for  they  were  mad  for  the  loss  of  their  bubble. 

Arbuthnot. 

To  STAB.  V.  a.  [staven,  old  Dut.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  weapon. 

"Hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne, 
Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  slaughter'd  son; 
Stabb'd  by  the  self-same  hand  that  made  these 
wounds.  Shakesp. 
Porcius,  think  tliou  seest  thy  dj'ing  brother 
Stabb'd  at  his  heart,  and  all  besmear'd  with  blood, 
Storming  af  thee  !  Addison's  Cato. 

2.  To  wound  mortally  or  mischievously. 

What  tears  will  then  be  shed  ! 
Then,  to  complete  her  woes,  will  I  espouse 
Hermione  :  'twill  stab  her  to  the  heart !   A,  Philips. 

To  Stab.  v.  n. 

1.  To  give  a  wound  with  a  pointed  weapon. 

None  shall  dare 
With  shorten'd  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war. 
But  in  fair  combat  fight.  Dryden's  Knight's  Tale, 
Killing  a  man  with  a  sword  or  a  liatchet,  are 
looked  (mas  no  distinct  species  of  action  ;  but  if 
the  point  of  the  sword  (irst  enter  the  body , it  passes 
for  a  distinct  species  where  it  has  a  distinct  name  ; 
as  in  England, where  it  is  called  stabbing.  Locke. 

2.  To  offer  a  stab. 

Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stojiy  heart, 
To  stab  at  my  frail  life.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV 

3.  To  give  a  mortal  wound. 

He  speaks  poinards,  and  every  word  stabs.  Shah. 
Stab.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] ' 

1.  A  wound  with  a  sharp  pointed  weapon, 

The  elements 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemockt  at  stabs 
Kill  tie  still  closing  waters.  Shakespeare. 
Oleander, 

Unworthy  was  thy  fate,  thou  first  of  warriours. 
To  fall  beneath  a  base  assassin's  stab-  Howe, 

2.  A  dark  injury;  a  sly  mischief. 

3.  A  stroke  ;  a  blow. 

He  had  a  scripture  readyto  repel  them  all ;  every 
pertinent  text  urged  home  being  a  direct  stab  to  a 
temptation.  South. 
Sta'bber.  n.  s.  [from  stab.]    One  who 
stabs  ;  a  privy  murderer. 

STABI'LIMENT.  n.  s.  [from  stabilis, 
Lat.]  Support ;  firmness  ;  act  of  mak- 
ing firm. 

They  serve  for  stabiliment,  propagation,  and 
shade.  Derham. 

Stabi'lity.  n.  s.  [stabilite,  Fr.  from  sta- 

biiitas,  Lat.] 
1.  Stableness  ;    steadiness ;   strength  to 

stand. 

By  the  same  degrees  that  either  of  these  happen, 
the  stability  of  the  figure  is  by  the  same  lessened. 

Teynple. 

These  mighty  girders  which  the  fabrick  bind. 
These  ribs  robust  and  vast  in  order  join'd. 
Such  strength  and  such  stability  impart, 
That  storms  above, and  earthquakes  under  ground. 
Break  not  the  pillars.  Blackmore. 

He  began  to  try 
This  and  that  hanging  stone's  stability.  Cotton. 
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2.  Fixedness ;  not  fluidity. 

Since  fluid  ness  and  stability  are  contrary  quali- 
ties, we  may  conceive  that  the  firmness  or  stability 
of  a  body  consists  in  this,  that  the  particles  whicii 
compose  it  do  so  rest,  or  are  intangled,  that  there 
is  among  them  a  mutual  cohesion.  Boxile, 

3.  Firmness  of  resolution. 

Sta'ble.  adj.  [stable,  Fr.  stabilis,  Lat.] 

1.  Fixed;  able  to  stand. 

2.  Ste'ady ;  constant ;  fixed  in  resolution 
or  conduct. 

If  man  would  be  invariable. 
He  must  be  like  a  rock,  or  stone,  or  tree ; 

For  ev'ii  the  perfect  angels  were  not  stable, 
But  had  a  fall  more  desperate  than  we.  Davies. 

He  perlect,  stable  ;  but  imperfect  we, 
Subject  to  change.  Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

3.  Strong ;  fixed  in  a  state  or  condition ; 
durable. 

This  region  of  cliance  and  vanity  .where  nothing 
is  stable,  nothing  equal ;  nothing  could  be  olFered 
to-day  but  what  to-morrow  might  deprive  us  of. 

Rogers, 

STA'BLE.  n.  s.  [stahulum,  Lat.l  A  house 
for  beasts. 
I  will  make  Rabbah  a  stable  for  camels. 

Ezi'o,  XXV,  5. 

Slothful  disorder  fiU'd  his  stable. 
And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table.  Trior. 

To  Sta'ble.  v.  n.  [stabulo,  Lat.]  To  ken- 
nel ;  to  dwell  as  beasts. 

In  their  palaces, 
Where  luxury  late  reign'd,  sea  monsters  vvhelp'd 
And  stabled-  Milton, 

To  Sta'ble.  v.  a.  [stabulo,  Lat.]  To  put 

into  a  stable. 
Sta'bleboy,  7  ^-     [stable  and  boy,  or 
Sta'bleman.  j  man.]  One  who  attends 
in  the  stable. 

As  soon  as  you  alight  at  the  inn,  deliver  your 
horses  to  the  stableboy.  Swift. 

If  the  gentleman  hath  lain  a  night,  get  the  stable- 
men and  the  scullion  to  stand  in  his  way. 

Swift's  Directions  to  the  Butler. 
I  would  with  jockeys  from  Newmarket  dine. 
And  to  rough  riders  give  my  choicest  wine 
I  would  caress  some  stableman  of  note, 
And  imitate  his  language  and  his  coat.  Bramston, 
Sta'bleness.  n.  s.  [from  stable.] 

1.  Power  to  stand. 

2.  Steadiness ;  constancy  ;  stability. 

The  king  becoming  graces. 
As  justice,  verity,  temp'rance,  stableness. 
Bounty,  persev'rauce,  I  have  no  relish  of  them. 

Shakesp. 

Sta'blestand.  n.  s.  [In  law.]  Is  one 
of  the  four  evidences  or  presumptions, 
whereby  a  man  is  convinced  to  intend 
the  stealing  of  the  king's  deer  in  the 
forest :  and  this  is  when  a  man  is  found 
at  his  standing  in  the  forest,  with  a  cross 
bow  bent,  ready  to  shoot  at  any  deer ;  or 
with  a  long  bow ;  or  else  standing  close 
by  a  tree  with  grey  hounds  in  a  leash 
ready  to  slip.  Cowell. 

I'll  keep  my  stablestand  where  I  lodge  my  wife ; 
I'll  go  in  couples  with  her.  Shakesp. 

To  Sta'blish.  v.  a.  [establir,  Fr.  stabilio, 
Lat.]  To  establish  ;  to  fix ;  to  settle. 

Then  she  began  a  treaty  to  procure. 
And  stablish  terras  betwixt  both  their  requests. 5))«i. 

Stop  effusion  of  our  Christian  blood, 
And  stablish  quietness  on  every  Side.  Shak.Hen.Yl. 

Comfort  your  hearts,  and  stablish  you  in  every 
good  work.  2  Thess.  ii.  17. 

Pool  hereticks  in  love  there  be. 
Which  think  to  stablish  darjgerous  constancy  ; 
But  I  have  told  them,  since  you  will  be  true. 
You  shall  be  true  to  them  who're  false  to  you. 

Donne. 
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His  covenant  sworn 
To  David,  Stablish'd  as  tbe  days  of  heav'n.  Milton. 
TACK.  n.s.  [stacca,  Ital.] 
.  A  large  quantity  of  hay,  corn,  or  wood, 
heaped  up  regularly  together. 

Against  every  piilur  was  a  stack  of  billets  above 
a  man's  lieiglit,  which  the  watermen  tliat  bring 
wood  down  the  Seine  laid  there.  BacWs  Nat.  Hist'. 

While  the  marquis  and  his  servant  0:1  foot  were 
chasing  the  kid  about  the  stack,  the  prince  from 
horseback  killed  liim  with  a  pistol.  IVot.Buckingh. 

While  the  cock 
To  the  stack  or  the  barn-door 

Stoutly  struts  his  dame  before.  Milton. 
Stacks  of  moist  corn  grow  liot  by  fermentalion. 

Newton. 

An  inundation,  says  the  fable, 
O'erflow'd  a  farmer's  barn  and  stable  ; 
Whole  ricks  of  hay  and  stacks  of  corn 
Were  down  the  sudden  current  borne.  Swift. 
A  number  of  chimneys  or  funnels  stand- 
ing together. 

A  mason  making  a  sfacfc  of  chimneys,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  house  sunk,         Wiseman's  Surgery. 

t/  Stack,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pile 
up  regularly  in  ricks. 

So  likewise  a  hovel  will  serve  for  a  room, 
To  stack  on  the  pease.  Tusser. 

The  prices  ol  stacking  up  of  wood  1  shall  give 
you-  Mortimer. 

TacTE.  n.  s.  An  aromatick  ;  the  gum 
that  distils  from  the  tree  which  produces 
myi-rh. 

Take  sweet  spices,  stacte,  and  galbaimm. 

Exod.  XXX.  3-1. 

ta'dle.  n.  s.  [j-tabel,  Sax.  a  founda- 
tion.] 

.  Any  thing  which  serves  for  support  to 
another. 

.  A  staff";  a  crutch.  Obsolete. 

He  cometh  on,  liis  weak  steps  governing 
And  a^ed  limbs  on  cypress  stadle  stout. 
And  with  an  ivy  twine  his  waist  is  girt  about. 

Spenser. 

.  A  tree  suffered  to  grow  for  coarse  and 
common  uses,  as  posts  or  rails.  Of  this 
meaning  I  am  doubtful. 

Leave  growing  for  staddles  the  likeliest  and  hest. 
Though  seller  and  buyer  dispatched  the  rest.3«ss. 

Coppice-woods,  if  you  leave  in  them  staddles  too 
thick,  will  run  to  bushes  and  briars,  and  have  little 
clean  underwood.  Bacon. 

ro  Sta'dle.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
furnish  with  stadles. 

First  see  it  well  fenced,  ere  hewers  hepn  ; 
Then  see  it  well  staddled  without  and  w  ithin.  TuK. 

sta'dtholder.  n.  s.  \stadl  and  houdeii, 
Dut.]  The  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

STAFF,  n,  s.  plur.  staves,  [yzzef,  Sax. 
s  aff,  Dan.  siaf,  Dut.] 

,.  A  stick  with  v/hich  a  man  supports  him- 
self in  walking. 

It  much  would  please  him. 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  would  make  a  staf 
To  lean  upon.  Shakespeare's  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

Grant  me  and  my  people  the  benefit  of  thy  cluis- 
tisements,  that  >hy  rod  as  well  as  th^y  staff  may 
comfort  us.  ^ing  Charles. 

Is  it  probable  that  he,  who  had  met  whole  ar- 
mies in  battle,  should  now  throw  away  his  stajf 
out  of  fear  of  a  dog  ?  Broome. 
!.  A  prop;  a  support. 

Hope  is  a  lover's  staff ;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts.  Shak. 

The  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very 
prop.  Shakespeare. 

If  a  subject  be  a  son,  then  ought  he  to  be  a  staff' 
unto  hrs  lather,  wherewith  not  to  strike,  but  lo 
sustain  him.  Holiday. 
5.  A  stick  used  as  a  weapon ;  a  club  ;  the 
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handle  of  an  edged  or  pointed  weapon. 
A  club  properly  includes  the  notion  of 
weight,  and  the  staff  of  length. 

I  cainiot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  arms 
Are  hir'd  to  bear  tlieir  staves.      Shakesp.  Macbeth 

He  that  bought  the  skin  ran  greater  risque  than 
t'other  that  sold  it,  and  had  the  worse  end  of  the 
staff.  L'  Estrange. 

V\'itli  forks  and  staves  the  felon  theypursiie.i'rt/rf, 

4.  Any  long  piece  of  wood. 

He  forthwith  from  the  glitt'ringsfa^ unfurl'd 
Th'  imperial  ensign.  Milton. 

To  his  single  eye,  lliat  in  his  forehead  glar'd 
Like  a  full  moon,  or  a  broad  burnish'd  shield, 
A  forky  staff' v/e  dext'rously  applied, 
Which,  in  the  spacious  socket  turning  round, 
Scoopt  out  tlie  big  round  gelly  from  its  orb.  Addis 

5.  Round  or  step  of  a  ladder. 
Descending  and  ascending  by  ladders,  I  ascend 

ed  at  one  of  six  hundred  and  thirtv-nine  staves,  or 
eighty-nine  fathoms.  Brown's  Travels. 

6.  An  ensign  of  an  office ;  abadge  of  au- 
thority. 

Methought  this  staff,  mine  olKcebadgein  court, 
Was  broke  in  twain.  Shakesp.  Henry  Yl 

All  his  officers  brake  their  staves ;  but  at  theii 
return  new  staves  were  delivered  unto  them. 

Hayward  on  Edward  VI 

7.  [Stef,  Island.]  A  stanza;  a  series  of 
verses  regularly  disposed,  so  as  that, 
when  the  series  is  concluded,  the  same 
order  begins  again. 

Cowley  found  out  that  no  kind  of  staff  h  proper 
for  an  heroick  poem,  as  being  all  too  lyrical ;  yet 
though  he  wrote  in  couplets,  where  rhyme  is  freer 
from  constraint,  he  affects  half  verses.  Dryden. 

When  Crito  once  a  panegyric  bhow'd. 
He  beat  him  with  a  sCn^  of  his  own  ode.  Harte. 
Sta'ffish.  adj.  [from  staff.]  Stiff" ;  harsh. 
Obsolete. 

A  wit  in  youth  not  over  dull,  heavy,  knotty,  and 
lumpish,  but  hard,  tough,  and,  though  somewliat 
stnffish,  hoth  for  learning  and  whole  course  of  living 
provetli  always  best.  Ascham. 
Sta'fftree.  n,  s.  A  sort  of  ever-green 
privet. 

Stag.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  I  find  no  deri 
vation.]   The  male  red  deer ;  the  male 
of  the  hind. 

To  the  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag, 
'J'hat  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish.         Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

The  swift  stag  from  under  ground 
Bore  up  his  branching  licad.  Miltm. 

Th'  inhabitants  of  seas  and  skies  shall  change  ; 
-\nd  lish  on  shore,  and  sfogs  in  air  shall  range.  Dry. 
The  stag 

Hears  his  own  feet,and  tliinks  theysound  like  more. 
And  fears  his  hind  legs  will  o'ertake  his  fore.  Pope. 
STAGE,  n.  s.  [estage,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  floor  raised  to  view,  on  which  any 
show  is  exhibited  ;  a  raised  floor  of  tem- 
porary use. 

2.  The  theatre  ;  the  place  of  scenick  en- 
tertainments. 

And  much  good  do 't  you  then, 
Brave  plush  and  velvet  men  : 
Can  feed  on  ort ;  and,  safe  in  your  stage  clothes. 
Dare  quit,  upon  your  oaths. 

The  stagers  and  the  stage  wrights  too.  BenJonson. 

Those  two  My  tilene  brethren,  basely  born,  crept 
out  of  a  small  galliot  unto  the  majesty  of  great 
kings.  Herein  admire  the  wonderful  changes  and 
chances  of  these  worldly  things, now  up, now  down, 
as  if  the  life  of  man  were  not  of  much  more  cer- 
tainty than  a  stage  play.  Knolles's  History. 

I  maintain,  against  the  enemies  of  the  stage,  that 
patterns  of  piety,  decently  represented,  may  se- 
cond the  precepts.  Dryden. 

One  Livius  Andronicus  was  the  first  stage  player 
in  Rome.  Dryden  s  Juvenal,  Dedication. 

Knights,  squires,  and  steeds  must  enter  on  the 
stage.  Pope, 
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3.  Any  place  where  any  thing  is  publickly 
transacted  or  performed. 

When  we  are  born,  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools.      Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

4.  [Statio,  Lat.]  A  place  in  which  rest  is 
taken  on  a  journey  ;  as  much  of  a  jour- 
ney as  is  performed  without  intermis- 
sion. 

I  shall  put  you  in  mind  where  it  was  you  pro- 
mised to  set  out,  or  begin  your  first  stage;  and  be- 
seech j'ou  to  go  before  me  as  m  v  guide. 

Hammond's  Practical  Catechism. 

Our  next  stage  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the 
fi^er.  Addison. 

from  thence  compell'd  by  craft  and  age. 
She  makes  the  head  or  latest  stage.  Prior. 

We  must  not  expect  that  our  journey  through 
the  several  stages  of  this  life  should  be  all  smooth 
and  even.  ^  Atterhury. 

By  opening  a  passage  from  Muscovy  to  China, 
and  marking  the  several  stages,  it  was  a  journey  of 
so  many  days.  Ba1u!r. 

Men  drop  so  fast,  ere  life's  raid  stage  we  tread. 
Few  know  so  many  friends  alive  as  dead.  Young. 

5.  A  single  step  of  gradual  process. 

The  changes  and  vicissitudes  in  wars  are  many  ; 
but  chiefly  in  the  feats  or  stages  of  the  war,  the 
weapons,  and  the  manner  of  the  conduct. 

Bacon's  Essays. 

This  is  by  some  called  the  first  stage  of  a  con- 
sumption, but  I  had  rather  call  it  an  ill  habit  pre- 
paratory to  that  distemper.  Bhickmore. 

To  prepare  the  soul  to  be  a  fit  inhabitant  of  that 
holy  place  to  which  we  aspire,  is  to  be  brought  to 
perfection  by  gradual  advances  through  several 
hard  and  laborious  stages  of  discipline.  Rogers. 

The  first  stage  of  healing,  or  the  discharge  of  mat- 
ter, is  by  surgeons  called" digestion.  Sharp's  Surg. 

To  Stage,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
exhibit  publickly.    Out  of  use. 

1  love  the  people  ; 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes  : 
Though  it  do  well,  1  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause.         Shakesp.  Meas-fur  Meas. 

The  quick  comedians 
Extcmp'rally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels.     Shakesp-  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

Stagecoach,  n.  s.  [stage  and  coach.] 
A  coach  that  keeps  its  stages ;  a  coach 
that  passes  and  repasses  on  certain  days 
for  the  accommodation  of  passengers. 

The  story  was  told  rae  by  a  priest,  as  we  tra- 
velled in  a  stagecoach.  Addison. 

V\  hen  late  their  miry  sides  stagecoaches  show. 
And  their  stiffhorses  througli  the  town  move  slow. 
Then  let  the  prudent  walker  shoes  provide.  Cay. 

Sta'geplay.  n.  s.  [stage  and  play.\ 
Theatrical  entertainment. 

This  rough-cast  unhewn  poetry  was  instead  of 
stageplays  toi  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

Dryden's  Juvenal,  Dedication. 

Sta'geplayer.  n.  s.  One  who  publickly 
represents  actions  on  the  stage. 

Amoni;  slaveswho  exercised  polite  arts, none  sold 
so  dear  as  stageplayers  or  actors.  Arbulhnot  on  Coins. 

Sta'ger.  n.  s.  [from  stage.] 

1 .  A  player. 

You,  safe  in  your  stage  clothes. 
Dare  quit,  upon  your  oaths. 

The  stugers  aiid  the  stage  wiiglits  too.     B.  Jonscn. 

2.  One  who  has  long  acted  on  the  stage  of 
life ;  a  practitioner ;  a  person  of  cun- 
ning. 

I've  heard  old  cunning  stagers 
Say,  fools  for  argument  use  wagers.  Hudiiras. 

One  experienced  stager,  that  liad  baffled  twenty 
traps  and  tricks  before, discovered  the  plot. 

L'Estrange. 

Some  stagers  of  the  wiser  sort 
Made  all  these  idle  wonderments  their  soort : 
But  he,  who  heard  what  ev'yy  fool  couid  stay. 
Would  never  fix  his  thou!:lit  but  trim  iiis  time 

away.  Drvtien. 
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One  cries  out,  these  stagers, 
Come  in  good  time  to  make  more  work  for  wagers. 

Dryden. 

Be  by  a  parson  cheated  ! 
Ha<l  yoa  been  cunning  stagers. 

You  might  jouiselves  be  treated 
By  captains  and  by  majors.  Swift. 

Sta'gevil.  «.  s.  A  disease  in  horses. 

DM. 

Sta'ggard.  n.  s.  [from  stag.]    A  four 
year  old  stag.  Ainsivorth. 
To  STAGGER,  v.  n.  [staggeren,  Dut.] 

1.  To  reel ;  not  to  stand  or  walk  steadily. 
He  began  to  appear  sick  and  giddy,  and  to  stag- 
ger;  after  which  lie  fell  down  as  dead,  Boyte. 

He  struck  with  all  his  might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  tli'  unwary  knight  ; 
Deep  was  the  wound  ;  lie  staggered  witli  the  blow. 

Drydeti. 

Them  revelling  the  Tentyrites  invade, 
By  giddy  heads  and  staggering  legs  betray 'd. Tate. 

The  immediate  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are 
a  vertigo,  stag;ge?-ing-,  aad  loss  of  memory.  Arbuth. 

2.  To  faint;  to  begin  to  give  way. 

The  enemy  staggers  :  if  you  follow  your  blow,  he 
falls  at  your  feet ;  but  if  you  allow  him  respite,  he 
will  recover  his  strength.  Addison. 

3.  To  hesitate  ;  to  fall  into  doubt ;  to  be- 
come less  confident  or  determined. 

A  man  may,  if  he  were  fearful,  stagger  in  this 
attempt.  tShakcspeare. 

He  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through 
unbelief ;  but  was  strong  in  faith.   Romans,  iv.  20. 

Three  means  to  fortify  belief  are  experience, 
reason,  and  authority  :  of  these  the  most  potent  is 
authority  ;  for  belief  upon  reason,  or  experience, 
will  stagger.  Bacon. 

No  hereticks  desire  to  spread 
Their  light  opinions  like  these  Epicures  ; 

For  so  their  stagg-'rii)^  thoughts  are  comforted. 
And  other  men's  assent  their  doubt  assures. Unu/es. 

If  thou  confidently  depend  on  the  truth  of  this, 
without  any  doubting  or  staggering,  this  will  he 
accepted  by  God.  Hammrmd. 

But  let  it  inward  sink  and  drown  my  mind  : 
Falseliood  shall  want  its  triumph  :  I  begin 
Jo  stagger;  but  I'll  prop  myself  within.  Dryden. 

To  Sta'gger.  v.  a. 
"I.  To  make  to  stagger ;  to  make  to  reel. 
That  hand  shall  burn  in  never-quencliing  tire. 
That  staggirs  thus  my  person.    Slmhesp.  Rich.  II. 

2.  To  shock ;  to  alarm  ;  to"  make  Jess 
steady  or  confident. 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me. 
Bearing  a  state  of  mighty  moment  in't. 

Shakesp.  Henry  Vlll. 
Whosoever  will  read  the  story  of  this  war,  will 
find  himself  much  staggered,  and  put  to  a  kind  of 
riddle.  Hawel. 

When  a  prince  fails  in  honour  and  justice,  'tis 
enough  to  stagger  his  people  in  their  allegiance. 

L  Estrange. 

The  shells  being  lodged  with  the  heleninites,  se- 
lenites,  and  other  like  natural  fossils,  it  was  enough 
to  stagger  a  spectator,  and  make  him  ready  to  en- 
tertain a  belief  that  these  were  so  too.  Woodward. 

Sta'ggers.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  kind  of  horse  apoplexy. 

His  horse  past  cure  of  the  fives,  stark  spoil'd 
V.  ith  the  staggers.  Shakesp. 

2.  Madness  ;  wild  conduct ;  irregular  be- 
haviour.   Out  of  use. 

I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever 
Into  the  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance.  Shakespeare. 

Sta'gnancy.  n.  s.  [from  stagnant.]  The 
state  of  being  without  motion  or  venti- 
lation. 

STA'GNANT.  adj.  [stagnans,  Lat.]  Mo- 
tionless ;  still ;  not  agitated ;  not  flow- 
ing ;  not  running. 
Wiiat  does  the  flood  from  putrefaction  keep . 
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Should  it  be  stagnant  in  its  ample  seat. 

The  sun  would  through  it  spread  destructive  heat. 

Blackmore. 

'Twas  owing  to  this  hurry  and  action  of  the  wa- 
ter, that  the  sand  now  was  cast  into  layers,  and 
not  to  a  regular  settlement,  from  a  water  quiet  and 
stagnant.  Woodward. 

InnTiur'd  and  buried  in  perpetual  sloth. 
That  gloomy  slumber  of  trie  stagnajit  soul.  Irene. 

To  STAGNATE,  v.  n.  [stagnum,  Lat.] 
To  lie  motionless  ;  to  have  no  course  or 
stream. 

Tlie  water  which  now  arises  must  have  all  stag- 
nated at  the  surface,  and  could  never  possibly  have 
been  refunded  forth  upon  the  earth,  had  not  the 
strata  been  thus  raised  up.  Woodward. 

The  aliment  moving  through  the  cipillary  tubes 
stagnates,  and  unites  Itself  to  the  vessel  tlirougli 
which  it  flows.  Arbuthnot. 

Where  creeping  waters  ooze, 
Where  mashes  stagnate,  Thomson. 

Stagna'tion.  w.  s.  [from  stagnate.] 
Stop  of  course  ;  cessation  of  motion.  Jt 
is  often  applied  figuratively  to  moral  or 
civil  images. 

As  the  Alps  surround  Geneva  on  all  sides,  they 
form  a  vast  bason,  where  there  would  be  a  con- 
stant stagnation  of  vapours,  did  not  the  north  wind 
scatter  them  from  time  to  time.  Addison. 

To  what  great  ends  subservient  is  tlie  wind  ! 
Behold,  where'er  this  active  vapour  flies. 
It  drives  the  clouds,  and  agitates  the  skies : 
This  from  stagnation  and  corruption  saves 
Th'  .lerial  ocean's  ever-rolling  waves.  Blackmore. 

Staid,  part.  adj.  [from  stai/.]  Sober; 
grave  ;  rcgtdar  ;  composed  ;  not  wild ; 
not  volatile. 

Put  thyself 
Into  a  'havicmr  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness 
Vanish  my  staider  senses.        Sliakesp.  Cy  nhcline. 

This  seems  to  our  weaker  view, 
O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  wisdom's  hue.  Milton. 

I  should  not  he  a  persuader  to  them  of  studying 
much  in  the  spring,  after  three  years  that  they 
have  well  laid  their  grounds  ;  but  to  ride  out,  with 
prudent  and  staid  guides,  to  all  the  quarters  of  the 
land-  Milton  on  Education. 

L  am  the  more  at  ease  in  sir  Roger's  family,  be- 
cause it  consists  of  sober  and  staid  persons.  Addis. 

Sta'idness.  n.  s.  [from  staid.]  So- 
briety ;  gravity  ;  regularity ;  toiitr;.- 
riety  to  wildness. 

The  boiling  blood  of  youth,  fiercely  agitating  the 
fluid  air,  hinders  that  serenity  and  fixed  staidness 
which  is  necessary  to  so  severe  an  intenseness. 

Glanville's  Scepsis. 

If  sometimes  he  appears  too  gay,  yet  a  secret 
gracefulness  of  youth  accompanies  his  writings, 
thougii  the  staidness  and  sobriety  of  age  be  want- 
ing. Dryden's  Preface  to  Ovid. 

To  STAIN.  V.  a.  [ystaenio,  Welsh,  from 
ys  and  tacnu. 

Rhag  Gwyar  or  Gnawd, 
Afar  ystaenawd. 

Taliessyn,  an  old  British  poet.] 

1.  To  blot;  to  spot ;  to  maculate. 

Lend  me  a  loc^king-glass  ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why  then  she  lives.  Sakespeare's King  Lear. 

From  the  gash  a  stream 
His  armour  stain  d,  erewhile  so  bright.  Milton. 

Embrace  again,  my  sons  :  be  foes  no  more, 
Nor  stain  your  country  with  your  children's  gore. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  dye. 

3.  To  disgrace  ;  to  spot  with  guilt  or  in- 
famy. 

Of  honour  void,  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity, 
Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soil'd  and  stain  d. 

Milton. 

Stain,  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Blot;  sp(!t;  discoloration. 
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We  nowliere  meet  with  a  more  pleasing  show 
than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of 
those  different  stains  of  light  that  shewr  themselves 
in  clouds  of  a  different  situation-  Addvm, 

Swift  trouts,  diversified  with  crimson  stains: 
And  pikes,  the  tyrants  of  the  wat'ry  plains.  Pope. 

2.  Taint  of  guilt  or  infamy. 

Nor  death  itself  can  wholly  wash  their  ttaim, 
But  long  contracted  filth  ev'n  in  the  soul  remains  • 
The  reliques  of  inveterate  vice  they  wear. 
And  spots  of  sin.  Dryden's  jEneid. 

To  solemn  actions  of  royalty  and  justice,  their 
suitable  ornaments  are  a  beauty  :  are  they  only  in 
religion  a  sfirin  ?  Hooker. 

Our  opinion,  concerning  the  force  and  virtue 
which  such  places  have,  is,  I  trust,  without  any 
blemisli  or  stein  of  Iieresy,  Hooker. 

Then  heav'n  and  earth,  renew'd,  shall  be  made 
pure 

To  sanctity,  that  shall  receive  no  stain.  Milton. 

Ulysses  bids  his  friends  to  cast  lots ;  for  if  he 
had  made  the  choice  himself,  they  whom  he  had 
rejected  might  have  judged  it  a  stain  upon  them 
for  want  of  merit.  Broome, 

3.  Cause  of  reproach  ;  shame. 

Hereby  I  will  lead  her  that  is  the  praise,  and  yet 
the  stain,  of  all  womankind.  Sidney. 

Stai'ner.  n.  s.  [from  stain,]  One  who 
stains  ;  one  who  blots ;  one  who  dyes ; 
a  dyer. 

Sta'inless.  adj,  [from  stain,] 

1.  Free  from  blots  or  spots.    Not  in  use.  i 

The  phenix  wings  are  not  so  rare 
For  faultless  length  and  stainless  hue.         Sidney.  1 

2.  Free  from  sin  or  reproach, 

I  cannot  love  him  ;  | 
Yel^I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble,  I 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth.  Shdk.  ' 

STAIR,  n,  s,  [j-t^jep.  Sax.  steghe,  Dut.] 
Steps  by  which  we  rise  in  ascent  from 
the  lower  part  of  a  building  to  the  upper. 
Stair  was  anciently  used  for  the  whole 
order  of  steps ;  but  stair  now,  if  it  be 
used  at  all,  signifies^  as  in  Milton,  only 
one  flight  of  steps. 

A  good  builder  to  a  hifjh  tower  will  not  make 
his  stair  upright,  but  winding  almost  the  full  com? 
pass  about,  that  the  steepness  be  the  more  insen- 
sible. '  Sidney. 

How  many  cowards, whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wearyet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars !  Shak, 

Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  capitol.  Shakesp. 

I  would  have  one  only  goodly  room  abovestair*, 
of  some  forty  foot  high.  Bacon's  Essays, 

Sir  James  Tirrel  repairing  to  the  Tower  by  night, 
attended  by  two  servants,  stood  at  the  steir-foot, 
and  sent  tliese  two  villains  to  execute  the  murder. 

Bacon, 

The  stairs  were  such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw 
Angels  ascending  and  de^ceiiding.  MittJ'ar.Lost, 

Satan  now  on  the  lower  stair, 
That  scal'd  by  steps  of  gold  to  heaven  gate. 
Looks  down  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  view 
Of  all  this  world.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Trembling  he  springs. 
As  t«rror  had  increas  d  his  feet  with  wings  ; 
Nor  staid  for  Uairs,  but  down  the  depth  he  threw 
His  body  ;  on  his  back  the  door  he  drew.Dri/den. 

Sta'ircase.  n.s.  [stair  and  case.]  The 
part  of  a  fabrick  that  contains  the  stairs. 

To  make  a  complete  staircase  is  a  curious  piece 
of  architecture.  Wotton. 

1  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  staircase,  where 
the  easiness  of  the  ascent,  the  disposition  of  the 
liglits,  and  the  convenient  landing,  are  admirably 
contrived.  Addison  on  Italy. 

Stake,  n,  s.  [ytaca.,  Sax.  staeck,  Dut. 

estaca,  Span.] 
1.  A  post  or  strong  stick  fixed  in  the 

ground. 

,  7J6 
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The  more  I  shaked  the  stake  which  lie  had 
planted  in  the  ground  of  ray  heart,  the  deepei 
still  it  sunk  into  it.  Sid)iey 
His  credit  in  the  world  might  stand  the  poor 
town  iit  great  stead,  as  hitherto  their  ministers 
fijreign  estimation  hath  been  the  best  stake  in  the 
htdge.  Hooker. 

He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers ; 
Instead  whereof  sharpstafc*s,pluck'd  out  of  hedges 
They  pitched  in  the  ground.    Shakesp.  HemyYl 
In  France  the  grapes"  that  make  the  wine  grow 
upon  low  vines  bound  to  small  stakes,  and  tl 
raised  vines  in  arbors  make  but  verjuice. 

Bacm's  Nat.  Hist, 
Or  sharpen  stages,  or  head  the  forks,  or  twine 
The  sallow  twigs  to  tie  the  straggling  vine. 

Dryden 

2.  A  piece  of  long  rough  wood. 

While  he  whirl'd  in  fiery  circles  round 
The  brand,  a  sharpen'd  stake  strong  Dryas  found 
And  in  the  shoulder's  joint  inflicts  the  wound. 

Dryden 

S.  Any  thing  placed  as  a  palisade  or  fence 
Thathollow  I  should  know:  what  are  you?  speak 
Come  not  too  near,  you  fall  on  iron  stakes  else. 

Milton, 

i.  The  post  to  which  a  beast  is  tied  to  be 
baited. 

We  are  at  the  stake. 
And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies. 

Shakesp.  Julius  Cesar, 
Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake. 
And  baited  it  with  all  th'  unmuzzled  thoughts 
Tliat  tyrannous  heart  can  think  ? 

Shakesp.  Ttoelfth  Night 

0,  Any  thing  pledged  or  wagered.  I 
know  not  well  whence  it  has  this  mean 
ing:  I  suppose  it  is  so  named  from 
being  at  stake,  that  is,  in  a  state  of  ha 
zard  like  an  animal  baited,  and  in  hazard 
from  which  it  cannot  be  withdrawn. 

'Tis  time  short  pleasure  now  to  take, 
Of  lit  tle  life  the  best  to  make, 
And  manage  wisely  the  last  stake.     J  Cowley. 
O  then,  what  interest  shall  I  make 
To  save  my  last  important  stafce. 
When  the  most  just  have  cause  to  quake  ?  Rose. 
He  ventures  little  for  so  great  a  stake.  More. 
Th'  increasing  sound  is  borne  to  either  shore, 
And  for  their  stakes  the  throwing  nations  fear. 

Dryden. 

The  game  was  so  contrived,  tliat  one  particular 
cast  took  up  the  whole  [sJafce;  and,  when  some 
others  came  up,  you  laid  down.  Arbuthnot. 

6.  The  state  of  being  hazarded,  pledged, 
or  wagered. 

When  he  lieard  that  the  lady  Margaret  was  de- 
clared for  it,  lie  saw  plainly  that  his  kingdom  must 
again  be  put  to  the  stake,  and  that  he  must  fight 
for  it.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Are  not  our  liberties,  our  lives. 

The  laws,  religion,  and  our  wives. 

Enough  at  once  to  lie  at  stake. 

For  cov'nant  and  the  cause's  sake  ?  Hudibras. 

The  hoiiour  of  the  nation  being  in  a  manner  at 
stake  to  make  good  several  deficiencies.  Davenant. 

Of  my  crown  thou  too  much  care  dost  take; 
That  which  I  value  more,  my  love,  's  at  stake. 

Dryden. 

Hath  any  of  you  a  great  interest  at  stake  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  world  ?  Hath  he  ventured  a 
good  share  of  his  fortune  ?  Atterhury. 

Every  moment  Cato's  life's  at  stake.  Addison. 

7.  The  stake  is  a  small  anvil.which  stands 
upon  a  small  iron  foot  on  the  work- 
bench, to  remove  as  occasion  offers  ;  or 
else  it  hath  a  strong  iron  spike  at  the 
bottom,  let  into  some  place  ol'  the  work- 
bench, not  to  be  removed.  Its  office  is 
to  set  small  cold  work  strait  upon,  or  to 
cut  or  punch  upon  with  the  cold  chissel 
or  cold  punch.     Moxon's  Mech.  Exer. 

To  Stake,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  fasten,  support,  or  defend  with  posts 
set  upright. 
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Stake  and  tind  up  your  weakest  plants  and 
flowers  against  the  winds,  before  they  in  a  mo 
ment  prostrate  a  whole  year's  labour. 

Evelyn's  Katendar. 
2.  To  wager ;  to  hazard  ;  to  put  to  ha- 
zard. 

Is  a  man  betrayed  in  his  nearest  concerns  ? 
The  cause  is,  he  relied  upon  the  services  of  a  pack 
of  villains,  who  designed  nothing  but  their  own 
game,  and  to  stake  nim  while  they  played  for 
themselves.  Smith. 

Persons,  after  their  prisons  have  been  flung 
open,  have  chosen  rather  to  languish  in  their  dun- 
geons than  stake  their  miserable  lives  on  the  suc- 
cess of  a  revolution.  Addison. 

They  durst  not  stake  their  present  and  future 
happiness  on  their  own  chimerical  imaginations. 

Addison. 

Til  stake  yon'  lamb  that  near  the  fountain  plays, 
And  from  the  brink  his  dancing  shade  surveys. 

Pope. 

STALACTITES,  w.  s.  [from  r«Xa,fw,] 

Stalactites  is  only  spar  in  tlie  shape  of  an  icicle, 
accidentally  formed  in  the  perpendicular  fissures 
of  the  stone.  Woodward. 

Stala'ctical,    adj.  Resembhng 
icicle. 

A  cave  was  lined  with  those  stalacfical  stones 
on  the  top  and  sides.   Derham's  Physico-Theology. 

Stalagmites,  w.  s.  Spar  formed  into 
the  shape  of  drops. 

Woodward's  Meth.  Foss. 
STALE,  adj.  [stelle,  Dut.] 
1 .  Old ;  long  kept ;  altered  by  time. 
Stale  is  not  used  of  persons  otherwise 
than  in  contempt :  except  when  it  is 
applied  to  beer,  it  commonly  means 
worse  for  age. 

This,  Richard,  is  a  curious  case  : 
Suppose  your  eyes  sent  equal  rays 
Upon  two  distant  pots  of  ale. 
Not  knowing  which  was  mild  or  stale; 
In  this  sad  state  your  doubtful  choice 
Would  never  have  the  casting  voice.  Prior. 
A  stoZe  virgin  sets  up  a  shop  in  a  place  where 
she  is  not  known.  Spectator. 

.  Used  till  it  is  of  no  use  or  esteem ;  worn 
out  of  regard  or  notice. 

The  duke  regarded  not  the  muttering  multi- 
tude, knowing  that  rumours  grow  stale,  and  vanish 
with  time.  Hayward. 

About  her  neck  a  pacquet  mail. 
Fraught  with  advice,  some  fresh,  some  stale. 

Butler. 

Many  things  beget  opinion  ;  so  doth  novelty  ; 
wit  itself,  if  stale,  is  less  taking.      Grew's  Cosmol. 

Pompey  was  a  perfect  favourite  of  the  people  ; 
but  his  pretensions  grew  stoie,  for  want  o^a  timely 
opportunity  of  introducing  them  upon  the  stage. 

Swift. 

They  reason  and  conclude  by  precedent, 
And  own  stale  nonsense  whicli  they  ne'er  invent. 

Pope. 

Stale,  n.  s.  [from  j-taelan,  Sax.  to  steal.] 
.  Something  exhibited  or  offered  as  an 
allurement  to  draw  others  to  any  place 
or  purpose. 

His  heart  being  wholly  delighted  in  deceiving 
us,  we  could  never  be  warned  ;  but  rather  one  bird 
cauglit,  served  for  a  sta(e  to  bring  in  more.  Sidn. 

Still  as  he  went  he  crafty  stales  did  lay. 
With  cunning  trains  him  to  entrap  unwares ; 

And  privy  spials  plac'd  in  all  his  way. 
To  weet  what  course  he  takes  and  how  he  fares. 

Spenser. 

The  trumpery  in  my  liouse  bring  hitlier, 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale  but  me  ? 
I  was  the  chief  that  rais'd  liim  to  tlie  crown, 
And  I'll  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
A  pretence  of  kindness  is  the  universal  stale  to 
all  base  projects  ;  by  this  m     are  robbed  of  their 
fortunes,  and  women  of  their  honour. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
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It  may  be  a  vizor  for  the  hypocrite,  and  a  ttaU 
for  the  ambitious.  Decay  of  Piety. 

This  easy  fool  must  be  my  stale,  set  up 
To  catch  the  people's  eyes:  he's  tame  and  merciful ; 
Hini  I  can  manage.  Dryden's  Don  Sebastian. 

2.  In  Shakespeare  it  seems  to  signify  a 
prostitute. 

I  stand  dishonour'd,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  ray  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale.  Shakesp, 

3.  [From  stale,  adj.]  Urine  ;  old  urine. 

4.  Old  beer;  beer  somewhat  acidulated. 

5.  [Stele,  Dut.  a  stick.]  A  handle. 

JBut,  seeing  th'  arrow's  stale  without,  and  that 
the  head  did  goe 
No  further  than  it  might  be  seene,  he  call'd  his 
spirits  again.  Chapman. 
It  hath  a  long  stale  or  handle,  with  a  button  at 
the  end  for  one's  hand.       Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To  Stale,  i;.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
wear  out ;  to  make  old.    Not  in  use. 

Age  cannot  wither    her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.         Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Clei'p. 

Were  I  a  common  laughter,  or  did  use 
To  state  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
^To  every  new  protestor.       Shakesp.  Julius  Cssar. 
T*!'''A  barren-spirited  fellow,  one  that  feeds 
On  abject  orts  and  imitations  ; 
Which,  out  of  use,  and  stal'd  by  other  men. 
Begin  his  fashion.  Shakesp.  Julius  Casar. 

To  Stale,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
make  water. 

Having  tied  his  beast  t'  a  pale. 
And  taken  time  for  both  to  stale.  Hudibras. 
Sta'lely.  adv.   [from  stale.]    Of  old  ; 
of  long  time. 

All  your  promis'd  mountains 
And  seas  I  am  so  stalely  acquainted  with. 

Ben  Jonscn, 

Sta'leness.  n.  s.  [from  stale.]  Old- 
ness  ;  state  of  being  long  kept ;  state  of 
being  corrupted  by  time. 

The  beer  and  wine,  as  well  within  water  as 
above,  have  not  been  palled  ;  but  somewhat  better 
than  bottles  of  the  same  drinks  and  stateness,  kept 
in  a  cellar.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Provided  our  landlord's  principles  were  sound, 
we  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  staleness  of  his 
provisions.  Addisoti. 
To  STALK.  V.  n.  []r-Tealcan,  Sax.] 
1.  To  walk  with  high  and  superb  steps,  it 
is  used  commonly  in  a  sense  of  dislike. 

His  monstrous  enemy 
With  sturdy  steps  came  stalking  in  his  sight. 

Spenser. 

Shall  your  city  call  us  lord. 
In  that  behalf  by  which  we  challeng'd  it  ? 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage. 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession  ? 

Shakesp.  King  John. 
Unfold  th'  eternal  door  : 
You  see  before  the  gate  what  stalking  ghost 
Commands  the  guard,  what  sentries  keep  the  post. 

Dryden. 

With  manly  niion  he  stalk'd  along  the  ground  ; 
Nor  wonted  voice  bely'd  nor  vaunting  sound. 

Dryden, 

Then  stalking  through  the  deep 
He  fords  the  ocean,  while  the  topmast  wave 
Scarce  reaches  up  his  middle  side.  Addison. 

Vexatious  thought  still  found  my  flying  mind, 
Niir  bound  by  limits,  nor  to  place  confin  d  ; 
Haunted  my  nights,  and  terrified  my  days, 
Stalk'd  through  my  gardens, and  pursued  ray  ways. 
Nor  shut  from  artful  bow'r,  nor  lost  in  winding 
maze.  Prior. 
Scornful  turning  from  the  shore 
My  liaughty  step,  I  stalk'd  the  valley  o'er. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

!.  It  is  often  used  with  some  insinuation 
of  contempt  or  abhorrence, 

Bertran 

Stalks  close  behind  her,  like  a  witch's  fiend  ^ 
Prebsina  to  be  employ'd.  Dryden's  Spanish  rryar. 
They  p^ss  their  precious  hours  in  plays  andsport*, 
'Till  death  behind  cama  stalking  on  unseen.  Drycl. 

Ill 
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"i'is  not  to  stalk  about,  and  draw  fresh  air 
From  time  to  time.  Addison  s  Cato. 

3.  To  walk  behind  a  stalking  horse  or 
cover. 

The  kinp  asked,  how  far  it  was  to  a  certain  towii: 
they  said  six  miles.  Half  an  liour  after  he  asked 
again  :  one  said  six  miles  and  a  half.  The  king 
ahglited  out  of  his  coach,  and  crept  under  the 
shoulder  of  his  led  horse  :  and  when  some  asked 
his  majesty  what  he  meant,  I  must  stalk,  said  he  ; 
for  yonder  town  is  shy,  and  flies  me. 

Bacon's  Apophtheg. 

Stalk,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  High,  proud,  wide,  and  stately  step. 

Behind  it  forth  there  leapt 
An  ugly  fiend,  more  foul  than  dismal  day  ; 
The  which  with  monstrous  staZ/c  behind  liira  slept. 
And  ever  as  he  went  due  watch  upon  him  kept. 

Spenser. 

Great  Milton  next,with  liieh  and  haughty  stalks, 
Unfetter'd  in  majestick  numbers  walks.  Addison. 

2.  [Stele,  Dut.]  The  stem  on  which  flowers 
or  fruits  grow. 

A  stock-gillyflower,  gently  tied  on  a  stick,  put 
into  a  steep  glass  full  of  quicksilver,  so  that  tlie 
quicksilver  cover  it ;  after  five  days  you  will  find 
the  flower  fresh,  and  the  stalk  harder  and  less  flex- 
ible than  it  was.  Bacon. 

Small  store  w  ill  serve,  where  store, 
All  seasons,  ripe  for  use,  hangs  on  the  stalk.  Milton. 

That  amber  attracts  not  basil,  is  wholly  repug- 
nant vftto  truth  ;  for  if  the  leaves  thereof,  or  dried 
stalks,  be  stripped  unto  small  straws,  tliey  arise 
unto  amber,  wax,  and  other  electricks,  no  other- 
ways  than  those  of  wheat  and  rye.  Brou  n. 

Roses  unbid,  and  ev'ry  fragrant  flow'r, 
Flew  from  their  stalksto  strew  thy  nuptial  bow'r. 

Dry  den. 

3.  The  stem  of  a  quill. 

Viewed  with  a  glass,  they  appear  made  up  of 
little  bladders,  like  those  in  the  plume  or  stalk  of 
a  quill.  Grew. 
Sta'lkinghorse.  «.  s.  [stalking  and 
horse.]  A  horse  either  real  or  fictitious, 
by  which  a  fowler  shelters  himself  from 
the  sight  of  the  game;  a  mask;  a  pretence. 

Let  the  counsellor  give  counsel  not  fur  faction 
but  for  conscience,  forbearing  to  make  the  good  of 
the  state  the  stalkinghorse  of  his  private  ends. 

HakewiU  on  Providence. 

Hypocrisy  is  the  devil's  stalkinghorse,  under  an 
affectation  of  simplicity  and  religion.  L'  Estrange. 

Stalky,  adj.  [from  stalk.]    Hard  like  a 
stalk. 

It  grows  upon  a  round  stalk,  and  at  the  top  bears 
a  great  stalky  head.  Mortimer. 

STALL,  n.  s.   [j^teal,  Sax.  staJ,  Dutch  ; 
sfalla,  Ital.] 

1 .  A  crib  in  which  an  ox  is  fed,  or  a  horse 
is  kept  in  the  stable. 

A  herd  of  oxen  then  he  carv'd,with  liigh  rais'd 
heads,  forg'd  all 
Of  gold  and  tin,  for  colour  raixt.and  bellowing  from 
their  sta(/, 

Rusht  to  their  pastures.  Chapman's  Iliad. 

Duncan's  horses. 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  the  race, 
Turu'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  fiar.g  out, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience.  Shakesp  .Macbeth. 
Solomon  had  forty  thousand  stalls  of  horses. 

1  Kings,  iv. 

His  fellow  sought  what  lodging  he  could  find  ; 
At  last  lie  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood.  Dryden, 

2.  A  bench  or  form  where  any  thing  is  set 
to  sale. 

Stalls,  bulks,  windows, 
Are  smother'd  up,  leads  fiU'd,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions  ;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him.        Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

They  are  nature's  coarser  wares  that  lie  on  the 
stall,  exposed  to  the  transient  view  of  every  com- 
mon eye.  Glanville. 

Bess  Hoy  firsffound  it  troublesome  to  bawj. 
And  therefore  plac'd  her  cherries  on  a  stall.  King. 
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How  pedlars  stalls  with  glitt'ring  toys  are  laid, 
The  various  fairings  of  the  country  maid.  Gay. 
Harley,  the  nation's  great  support. 
Returning  home  one  day  from  court, 
Observ'd  a  parson  near  Whitehall 
Cheap'ning  old  authors  on  a.  stall.  Swift. 

3.  [Stall,  Swed.  stal,  Armorick.]  A  small 
house  or  shed  in  which  certain  trades 
are  practised. 

All  these  together  in  one  heap  were  thrown, 
Like  carcases  of  beasts  in  butcher's  stall ; 

And  in  another  corner  wide  were  strown 
The  antique  ruins  of  the  Romans  fall.  Spenser. 

4.  The  seat  of  a  dignified  clergyman  in 
the  choir. 

The  pope  creates  a  canon  beyond  the  number 
limited,  aiid  commands  the  chapter  to  assign  unto 
such  cannon  a  stall  in  the  choir  and  place  in  the 
chapter.  Ayliffe's  Parergon, 

The  dignified  clergy,  out  of  merehumility,  have 
called  their  thrones  ^the  namesof  stai/s.  I-Farfcurt. 

To  Stall,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  keep  in  a  stall  or  stable. 

For  such  enchcason,  if  you  go  nie. 
Few  chinnieys  reeking  you  will  esi)y  ; 
The  fat  ox,  that  won't  ligg  in  the  stall, 
Is  now  fast  stalled  in  his  crumenal.    Spejiser's  Past. 

For  my  part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home  ; 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  sties  me  here  at  home 
unkept :  for  call  you  that  keeping,  for  a  gentleman 
of  my  birth,  that  differs  not  from  the  stalling  of  an 
ox  ?  Sliakesp. 

Nisus  the  forest  pass'd. 
And  Alban  plains,  from  Alba's  name  so  call'd, 
Where  king  Latinus  then  his  oxen  stall'd.  Dryden. 

2.  [For  install.]    To  invest. 
Longmay'st  thou  live  to  wail  thy  children's  loss; 

And  see  another,  as  I  see  thee  now, 

Deck'd  in  thy  rights  as  tliou  art  stall'd  in  mine. 

Shakesp. 

To  Stall,  v.  n. 

1.  To  inhabit;  to  dwell. 

We  could  not  stall  together  in  the  world.  Shak, 

2.  To  kennel. 

Sta'llage.  n.  s.  [from  stall, 

1 .  Rent  paid  for  a  stall. 

2.  [In  old  books.]  Laystall;  dung;  com- 
post. 

Sta'llfed.  adj.  [stall  and  fed.]  Fed  not 
with  grass,  but  dry  feed. 

Every  one  must  every  day  sustaine 
The  load  of  one  beast,  the  most  fat  and  best 
Of  all  the  stallj'ed,  to  the  woers  feast.  Chapman. 

Stall/ed  oxen,  and  crammed  fowls,  are  ofleu  dis- 
eased in  their  livers-  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
Sta'llion.  n.  s.  [ysdalwyn,  an  old 
Welsh'  word :  the  one  is  derived  from 
the  other  ;  but  which  from  which  I  can- 
not cei'tainly  tell.  Wotton.  EstalUon, 
Fr.  Stallone,  Italian  ;  stallkengst,  Dutch  ; 
Junius  thinks  it  derived  from  j-taslan,  to 
leap.]    A  liorse  kept  for  mares. 

The  present  defects  are  breeding  without  choice 
of  stallions  in  shape  or  size.  Temple. 

If  fleet  Dragon's  progeny  at  last 
Prove  jaded,  and  in  frequent  matches  cast, 
No  favour  for  the  stallion  we  retain. 
And  no  respect  for  the  degen'rate  strain.  Dryden. 
Sta'llworn.    adj.    [stall  and  ivorn.] 
Long  kept  in  the  stable.  But  it  is  proba- 
bly a  mistake  for  6^flZzt'orf/i.[j"capelpejaS, 
Sax.  stout.] 
His  stdllworn  steed  the  champion  stout  bestrode. 

Shakesp. 

STA  MINA,  n.  s.  Lat.] 

1.  The  first  principles  of  any  thing, 

2.  The  solids  of  a  human  body. 

3.  [In  botany.]  Those  little  fine  threads 
or  capillaments  which  grow  up  within 
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the  flowers  of  plants,  encompassing 
round  the  style,  and  on  which  the  apices 
grow  at  their  extremities. 

4.  A  slight  sort  of  stuff. 

Stami'neous.  adj.  [stamineus,  Lat.] 

1.  Consisting  of  threads. 

2.  Stamineous  flowers  are  so  far  imperfect 
as  to  want  those  coloured  leaves  which 
are  called  petala,  and  consist  only  of  the 
stylus  and  the  stamina;  and  such  plants 
as  do  bear  these  stamineous  flowers  Ray  I 
makes  to  constitute  a  large  genus  of! 
plants :  these  he  divides  into  such  as, 
first,  have  their  fruit  or  seed  totally  di- 
vided from  the  flower;  and  these  are 
such  plants  as  are  said  to  be  of  different 
sexes  :  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  from 
the  same  seed  some  plants  shall  arise 
with  flowers  and  no  fruit,  and  others 
with  fruit  and  no  flowers ;  as  hops, 
hemp,  stinging  nettles.  2.  Such  as 
have  their  fruit  only  a  little  disjointed 
from  their  flowers ;  as  the  ricinus,  and 
the  heliotropium  triconon.  3.  Such  as 
have  their  fruit  immediately  contiguous, 
or  adhering,  to  their  flower.  4.  Such 
whose  flowers  adhere  to  the  top  or  up- 
permost of  the  seed ;  as  the  beta,  asarum, 
and  alchimilla. 

Sta'mmel.  n.  s.  A  species  of  red  colour. 

Rcedhood,  the  first  that  doth  appear 
In  stammel :  scarlet  is  too  dear.  BenJonson. 

To  ST A'MMER.  v.  n.  [j-tameji,  a  stam- 
merer, Sax.  stamelen,  stameren,  to  stam- 
mer, Dut.]  To  speak  with  unnatural  he- 
sitation ;  to  utter  words  with  difficulty. 

Sometimes  to  her  news  of  myself  to  tell 
I  go  about  ;  but  then  is  all  my  best 
\\  ly  words,  and  stamm'ring,  or  else  doltish  dumb : 
Say  then, can  this  but  of  enchantment  come  ^Sidney. 

I  would  thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  miglitst 
pour  out  of  ihy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a 
narrow-moutb'd  bottle,  either  too  much  at  once, 
or  none  at  all.  Shakesp, 

She  stammers  ;  oh,  what  grace  in  lisping  lies  ! 
If  she  says  nothing,  to  be  sure  she's  viise. Dryden, 

Legeau  juice, 
Which  stammering  tongues  and  stagg'ring  feet  pro- 
duce. Dryden. 

Cornelius  hoped  he  would  come  to  stamnter  like 
Demosthenes.       Arbuthnot's  Mariinus  Scriblen^s, 

Your  hearers  would  rather  you  should  be  less 
correct,  than  perpetually  stammering,  which  is  one 
of  the  worst  solecisms  in  rhetorick.  <  Swift, 

Stammerer,  m.  s.  [from  stammer.] 
One  who  speaks  with  hesitation. 

A  stammerer  cannot  with  moderation  hope  for 
the  gift  of  tongues,  or  a  peasant  to  become  learned 
as  Origen.  Taylor. 

To  STAMP.  V.  a.  [stampen,  Dut.  stamper, 
Danish.] 

1.  To  strike  by  pressing  the  foot  hastily 
downwards. 

If  Arcite  thus  deplore 
His  suff 'rings,  Palemon  yet  suff"ers  more  ; 
He  frets,  hefumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground; 
The  hollow  tow'r  with  clamours  rings  around. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  pound  ;  to  beat  as  in  a  mortar. 

I  took  the  calf  you  had  made,  burnt  it  with  fire, 
and  stamped  and  ground  it  very  small.  Deut.  ix.  21. 

Some  apotliecaries,  upon  stamping  of  coloquiti- 
tida,  have  been  put  into  a  great  scouring  by  the 
vapour  only.  Bacon. 

3.  lEslamj}er,'Ui'.  stampare,  Ital,  estamper, 
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Span.]  To  impress  with  some  mark  or 
figure. 

Height  of  place  is  intended  only  to  stamp  the 
endowments  of  a  private  condition  with  lustre 
and  autliority.  South. 

Here  swells  the  shelf  with  Ogilby  the  great ; 
There,  stamp'd  with  arms,  Newcastle  shines  com- 
plete. Pope. 

4.  To  fix  a  mark  by  impressing  it. 

Out  of  mere  ambition,  you  liave  made 
Your  holy  hat  be  stampt  on  the  king's  coin. 

Shakespeare. 

These  prodigious  conceits  in  nature  spring  out 
of  framing  abstracted  conceptions,  instead  of  tlio«e 
easy  and  primary  notions  which  nature  stamps  in 
all  men  of  common  sense.  Digby. 

There  needs  no  positive  law  or  sanction  of  God 
to  siampjin  obliquity  upon  such  a  disobedience. 

South. 

No  constant  reason  of  this  can  be  given,  but 
from  the  nature  of  man's  mind,  which  hatli  tliis 
notion  of  a  deity  born  with  it,  and  stampt  upon 
it ;  or  is  of  such  a  frame,  tliat  in  the  free  use  of 
itself  it  will  find  out  God.  Tillotson. 

Though  God  has  given  us  no  innate  ideas  of 
himse/f ;  though  he  has  stampt  no  original  cha- 
racters on  our  minds,  wherein  we  may  read  his 
being;  yet,  having  furnished  us  with  those  facul- 
ties our  minds  are  endowed  with,  he  hath  not  left 
himself  without  witness.  Locke. 

What  titles  had  they  had,  if  nature  had  not 
Strove  hard  to  thrust  the  worst  deserving  first. 
And  stamp'd  the  noble  mark  of  eldership 
Upon  their  baser  metal  ?  Howe's  Ambitious  Stepm. 

What  an  unspeakable  happiness  would  it  be  to 
a  man  engaged  in  tlie  pursuit  of  knowledge,  if  he 
had  ;but  a  power  of  sfampmg  his  best  sentiments 
upon  his  memory  in  ijidelible  characters.  Watts. 

5.  To  make  by  impressing  a  mark. 

If  two  pennyweight  of  silver,  marked  with  a 
certain  impression,  shall  here  in  England  be  equi- 
vulent  to  three  pennyweight  marked  with  an- 
other impression,  tl.ey  will  not  fail  to  stamp  pieces 
of  that  fashion,  and  quickly  carry  away  your 
silver.  Locke. 

6.  To  mint ;  to  form ;  to  coin. 

We  are  bastards  all ; 
And  that  most  venerable  man,  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stampt.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

'To  Stamp,  v.  n.  To  strike  the  foot  sud- 
denly downward. 

What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool,  to  brag,  to  stamp,  and  swear, 
Upon  my  party  !  Thou  cold-blooded  slave. 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ? 

Shakesp. 

'  The  men  shall  howl  at  the  noise  of  the  stampins; 
of  the  hoofs  of  his  strong  horses.        Jer.  xlvii.  3. 

There  is  such  an  echo  among  the  old  ruins  and 
vaults,  that,  if  you  stamp  but  a  little  louder  than 
ordinary,  you  hear  the^ound  repeated.  Addison. 

He  cannot  bear  th'  astonishing  delight. 
But  starts,  exclaims,  and  stamps,  and  raves,  and 
dies.  Dennis. 

They  got  to  the  top,  which  was  flat  and  even, 
and  stamping  upon  it,  they  found  it  was  hollow. 

Swifl. 

Stamp,  n.  s.  [estampe,  Fr.  stampa,  Ital.] 

1.  Any  instrument  by  which  a  distinct 
and  lasting  impression  is  made. 

Some  other  nymphs,  with  colours  faint 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint, 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy  : 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy.  Waller. 
'Tis  gold  so  pure. 
It  cannot  bear  the  stamp  without  allay.  Dryden. 

2.  A  mark  set  on  any  thing ;  impression. 

But  to  the  pure  refined  ore 
V   The  stamp  of  kings  imparts  no  more 
;   Worth,  than  the  metal  held  before.  Carew. 
'  That  sacred  name  givt- s  ornament  and  grace. 
And,  like  his  stamp,  makes  basest  metals  pass ; 
'Twere  folly  now  a  stately  pile  to  raise. 
To  build  a  playhouse,  while  you  throw  down 
plays.  Dryden. 
•  Ideas  are  imprinted  on  the  memorj-  ;  some  by 
an  object  aflFecting  the  senses  only  :  others,  that 
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Iiave  more  than  once  offered  themselves,  have  yet 
been  little  taken  notice  of;  the  mind,  intent  only 
on  one  thing,  not  settling  the  stamp  deep  into  it- 
self. Locke. 
S.  A  thing  marked  or  stamped, 

'I'lie  mere  despair  of  surgery  he  cures  ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks. 
Put  on  witii  holy  prayers.         Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

4.  A  picture  cut  in  wood  or  metal ;  a  pic- 
ture made  by  impression;  a  cut;  a 
plate. 

At  Venice  they  put  out  very  curious  stamps  of 
the  several  edifices,  which  are  most  famous  for 
their  beauty  and  magnificence.    Addison  on  Italy. 

5.  A  mark  set  upon  things  that  pay  cus- 
toms to  the  government. 

Indeed  the  paper  stamp 
Did  very  much  his  genius  cramp  ; 
And  since  he  could  not  spend  his  fire, 
He  now  intended  to  retire.  Swift. 

G.  A  character  of  reputation,  good  or  bad, 
fixed  upon  any  thing. 

The  persons  here  reflected  upon  are  of  such  a 
peculiar  stamp  of  impiety,  that  they  seem  formed 
into  a  kind  of  diabolical  society  for  the  finding  out 
new  experiments  in  vice.  South. 

Where  reason  or  scripture  is  expressed  for  any 
opinion, we  may  receive  it  as  of  divine  authority  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  strength  of  our  own  persuasions 
which  can  give  it  that  stamp.  Locke. 

7.  Authority;  currency;  value  derived 
from  any  suffrage  or  attestation. 

Of  the  same  stamp  is  that  which  is  obtruded 
upon  us,  that  an  adamant  suspends  the  attraction 
of  the  l(;adstone.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  Common  people  do  not  jud(>e  of  vice  or 
virtue  by  the  morality  or  the  immorality,  so  much 
as  by  the  stamp  that  is  set  upon  it  by  men  of 
figure.  L'  Estrange. 

8.  Make ;  cast ;  form. 

If  speaking  truth 
In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flatt'ry. 
Such  attribution  should  this  Douglas  have. 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp. 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world. 

Sliakesp. 

When  one  man  of  an  exemplary  improbity 
charges  another  of  the  same  stamp  in  a  court  of 
justice,  he  lies  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  strong 
suspicion.  L'Estrange. 

Let  a  friend  to  the  government  relate  to  him  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  gives  him  the  lye  in  every  look  ; 
but  if  one  of  his  "own  stamp  should  tell  him  that 
the  king  of  Sweden  would  be  suddenly  at  Perth, 
he  hugs  himself  at  the  good  news.  Addison. 

A  king  of  heav'ii's  own  stamp,  not  vulgar  make  ; 
Blessed  in  giving,  and  averse  to  take,  Harte. 

Sta'mper.  n.  s.  [from  stamp.]  An  in- 
strument of  pounding. 

From  the  stamping  mill  it  passeth  through  the 
crazine-mill ;  but  of  late  times  they  mostly  use 
wet  stampers.  Carew. 
Stan,  amongst  our  forefathers,  was  the 
termination  of  the  superlative  degree  : 
so  Athelstan  most  noble ;  Befstan  the 
best ;  Leofstan  the  dearest ;  Wistan  the 
wisest ;  Dunstan  the  highest. 

Gibson's  Camden. 
To  STANCH.  V.  a.  [estancher,  Fr.  stag- 
nare,  Ital.]    To  stop  blood ;  to  hinder 
from  running. 

Iron  or  a  stone,  laid  to  the  neck,  doth  stanch  the 
bleeding  of  the  nose.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Of  veins  of  earth  medicinal  are  terra  lemnia, 
terra  sigillata  communis,  and  bolus  armenus  : 
whereof  terra  lemnia  is  the  chief :  the  virtues  of 
them  are  for  curing  of  wounds,  stanching  of  blood, 
and  stopping  of  fluxes  and  rheums.  Bacon. 

Leeches,  inwardly  taken,  fasten  upon  the  veins, 
and  occasion  an  eftusion  of  blood,  which  cannot 
be  easily  stanched.  Broions  Vulg.  Err. 

He  fought  to  hinder  fighting,  and  assay  d 
To  stanch  the  blood  by  breathing  of  the  vein.Dry. 
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To  Stanch,  v.  n.  To  stop, 

A  woman  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and 
immediately  her  issue  stanched.      Luke,  viii,  44. 

Stanch,  adj.  [This  seems  tc  come  from 
the  verb.] 

1.  Sound;  such  as  will  not  run  out. 

What  we  endeavoured  in  vain  may  be  per- 
formed by  some  virtuoso,  that  shall  have  stancher 
vessels,  and  more  sunny  days.  Boyle. 

2.  Firm ;  sound  of  principle ;  trusty ; 
hearty ;  determined. 

The  standing  absurdity,  without  the  belief  ot 
which  no  man  is  reckoned:  a  stanch  churchman,  is, 
that  there  is  a  calf's-head  club.  Addison. 
In  politicks,  I  hear, you're stanc/i. 

Directly  bent  against  the  French.  Prior. 

They  mean  to  convince,  not  the  grovelling  herd, 
or  giddy  populace,  but  the  grave  and  stanch  men, 
men  of  sobriety  and  firmness.  Waterland. 

Each  staunch  polemick  stubborn  as  a  rock. 
Each  fierce  logician  still  expelling  Locke, 
Came  wliip  and  spur.  Pope. 

3.  In  this  sense  is  used  a  stanch  hound, 
a  dog  that  follows  the  scent  without 
errour  or  remissness. 

4.  Strong  ;  not  to  be  broken. 

If  I  knew 

What  hoop  would  hold  usstanch  from  edge  to  edge 
O'  th'  world,  1  would  pursue  it. 

Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
You  will  lose  their  love  ;  this  is  to  be  kept 
stanch,  and  carefully  watched.  Locke. 

Sta  ncher.  n.  s.  [from  stanch.]  One 
that  stops  blood. 

Sta'nchion.  n.  s.  [esta?!^on,  Fr.]  A 
prop;  a  support, 

Sta'nchless.  adj.  [from  stanch.]  Not 
to  be  stopped. 

There  grows. 
In  ray  most  ill-compos'd  affection,  such 
A  stanchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  oS  the  nobles  for  their  lands. 

Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
She  unto  Scythia  sent,  for  hunger  him  to  gnaw. 
And  thrust  her  down  his  throat,  into  his  stanchless 
maw.  Drayton. 

To  STAND,  V.  n.  preterit  T  stood,  I  have 
stood,  [j-tanban,  Goth,  and  Sax.  staen, 
Dut.  stare,  Ital.  esiar,  Span,  stare,  Lat.] 

1.  To  be  upon  the  feet ;  not  to  sit,  kneel, 

or  lie  down. 

The  absolution  to  be  pronounced  by  the  priest 
alone  standing,  the  people  still  kneeling. 

Common  Prayer, 

2.  To  be  not  demolished  or  overthrown 
What  will  they  then?  what  but  unbuild 

A  living  temple,  built  by  faith  to  stand?  Milton. 

3.  To  be  placed  as  an  edifice. 

This  poet's  tomb  stood  on  the  other  side  of  Na- 
ples, which  looks  towards  Vesuvio. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

4.  To  remain  erect ;  not  to  fall. 

To  stand  or  fall. 
Free  in  thine  own  arbiirement  it  lies.  Milton. 

Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overturn'd. 
And  fiery  foaming  steeds  :  what  stood,  recoil'd 
O'erwearied  through  the  faint  Satanick  host. 
Defensive  scarce  ;  or,  with  pale  fear  surpris'd. 
Fled  ignominious.  Milton's  Par.  Lost 

5.  To  become  erect. 

Mute,  and  amaz'd,  my  hair  with  horror  sfoo(J  ; 
Fear  shrunk  my  senses,  and  congeal'd  my  blood. 

Dryden. 

Her  hair  stooa  up  ;  convulsive  rage  possess'd 
Her  trembling  limbs.  Dryden' s  JEneid. 

6.  To  stop  ;  to  halt ;  not  to  go  forward. 

The  leaders,  having  charge  from  you  to  stand  ; 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Sun  in  Gideon  stand. 
And  thou  moon  in  the  vale  of  Ajalon.  Milton. 
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Mortal,  who  this  forbidden  path 
In  arms  presura'st  to  tread,  I  charge  thee  stand, 
Arid  tell  thy  name.  Vri/den's  /Encid 

7.  To  be  at  a  stationary  point, without  pi/o- 
gress  or  regression. 

This  nation  of  Spain  runs  a  race  still  of . empire,  [ 
when  all  other  states  of  Christendom  stand  at  a 
stay.  Baco7i. 

Immense  the  pow'r,  immense  were  the  demand  ; 
Say,  at  what  part  of  nature  will  they  standi  Pope. 

8.  To  be  in  a  state  of  firmness,  not  vacil- 
lation. 

Commonwealths  by  virtue  ever  stand.  Davies. 

My  mind  on  its  own  centre  stands  unmov'd. 
And  stable  as  the  fabrick  of  the  world, 
Propt  on  itself  Dryden. 

9.  To  be  in  any  posture  of  resistance  or 
defence. 

Seeing  how  lothly  opposite  1  stood 
To  hisunnat'ral  purpose,  in  fell  motion 
With  his  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body.  Shakesp.  Kinf;  Lear. 

From  eiieuiies  heav'n  keep  your  majesty  ; 
And  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  the^'  fall. 

Shakespeare. 

10.  To  be  in  a  state  of  hostility ;  to  keep 
the  ground. 

If  he  would  presently  yield, Barbarossa  promised 
to  let  him  go  free  ;  but  if  he  sliould  stand  upon  his 
defence,  he  threatened  to  make  him  repent  his 
foolish  hardiness.  Knolles. 

The  king  granted  the  Jews  to  gather  themselves 
together,  and  stand  for  their  life.        Esth,  viii.  11. 

We  are  often  constrained  to  s/and  alone  against 
the  strength  of  opinion.  Bromi's  Pref.to  Vul«  Errs. 

It  was  by  the  sword  they  should  die,  if  they 
stood  upon  defence;  and  by  the  halter,  if  they 
should  yield.  Hayward. 

21.  Not  to  yield  ;  not  to  fly ;  not  to  give 
way. 

Who  before  him  stood  so  to  it  ?  for  the  Lord 
brought  his  enemies  unto  him.        Ecclus.  xlvi.  3. 

Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may 
be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil. 

Eph.  vi.  11. 

Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  put  in  safety,  whe- 
ther they  stood  to  it  or  ran  away.  Bacon's  Hen.YXl. 

12.  To  stay  ;  not  to  fly. 

Then  the  lightning-loving  Deity  cast 
A  foule  flight  on  my  soldiers  :  nor  stood  fast 
One  man  of  all.  Chapman. 

At  the  soldierly  word  stand,  the  flyers  halted  a 
little.  Clarendon. 

1 3.  To  be  placed  with  regard  to  rank  or 
order. 

Amongst  liquids  endued  with  this  quality  of  re- 
laxing, warm  water  3(ands  first.  Arbuthnot  on  Atim 

Theology  would  truly  enlarge  the  mind,  were  it 
studied  with  that  freedom  and  that  sacred  charity 
■which  it  teaches :  let  this  therefore  stand  always 
chief  IVatts. 
I*.  To  remain  in  the  present  state. 

If  meat  make  my  brother  oflTend,  i  will  eat  no 
flesh  while  the  world  standetk.  1  Cor.  vlii.  13. 

That  sots  and  knaves  should  be  so  vain 
To  wish  their  vile  resemblanoe  may  remain  ; 
And  stand  recorded,  at  their  own  request, 
To  future  days  a  libel  or  a  jest!  Dryden. 

J  5.  [Estar,  Span.]   To  be  in  any  particu- 
lar state ;  to  be  emphatically  expressed. 
The  sea, 

Aw'd  by  the  rod  of  Moses  so  to  stand 

Divided.  Milton. 

Accomplish  what  your  signs  foresliow  . 
I  stand  resign'd,  and  am  prepar'd  to  go.  Dryd.  .Xn. 

He  struck  the  snakes,  and  stood  agaiii 
New  sex'd,  and  straightrecover'd  into  man.  Addis. 

They  expect  to  be  favoured,  who  stand  not  pos- 
sessed of  any  one  of  those  qualifications  that  be- 
longed to  him.  Atterbury. 

Some  middle  prices  shew  us  in  what  proportion 
the  value  of  their  lands  stood,  iif  regard  to  those  of 
our  own  country.  Arbuthnot. 

God,  who  sees  all  things  intuitively,  does  not 
want  these  helps  ;  he  neither  stands  in  need  of  lo- 
gick,  nor  uses  it.  Baker, 
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Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found, 
And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdued  bysound. Pope 

Narrow  capacities,  imagining  the  great  capable 
of  being  disconcerted  by  little  occasions,  frame 
their  malignant  fables  accordingly,  and  stond  de- 
tected by  It,  as  by  au  evident  mark  of  ignorance. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Homer. 

16.  Not  to  become  void  ;  to  remain  in  force. 
God  was  not  ignorant  that  thejudges,  whose 

sentence  in  matters  of  controversy  he  ordained 
should  stand, oftentimeswould  be  deceived,  iioo/cer. 

A  thing  within  my  bosom  tells  me, 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 

Shakesp.  Henry  W. 
I  will  punish  you,  that  ye  may  know  that  my 
words  shall  surely  stand  against  you  for  evil. 

Je.r.  xliv.  29. 

My  mercy  will  I  keep  for  him,  and  my  covenant 
shall"s£and  fast  with  him.  Psabn  Ixxxiv.  28, 

1 7.  i  o  consist ;  to  have  its  being  or  essence 
That  could  not  make  him,  that  did  the  service 

perfect,  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience,  whicl 
ii(ood  only  in  meats  and  drinks.  Heb.  ix.  10 

]  8.  To  be,  with  respect  to  terms  of  a  con 
tract. 

'J'he  hirelings  sfajtd  at  a  certain  wages.  Careio. 

19.  To  have  a  place. 

If  it  stand 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assured 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
Lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions. 

Shakespeare's  Merck,  of'  Venice 
My  very  enemy's  dog. 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that 
night 

Against  my  fire.  Sliakesp.  hhlg  Lear. 

This  excellent  man,who  stood  not  upon  riie  ad 
vantage  ground  before,  provoked  men  of  all  qua 
lities.  Clarenaon. 

Chariots  wing'd 
From  th'  armoury  of  God,  where  stand  of  old 
Myriads.  Milton. 

20.  To  be  in  any  state  at  the  time  present. 

Opprest  nature  sleeps  : 
This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  senses 
Which  stand  in  hard  cure.        Shaxesp.  Kin^  Lear. 

So  it  stands :  and  this  I  fear  at  Itist, 
Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess'  wreck. 

Shakesp.  Henry  Ml 

All  which  grace 
I  now  will  amplify,  and  tell  what  case 
Thy  household  stands  in.  Chapman, 
Our  company  assembled, I  said,  Mydear  friends, 
let  us  know  ourselves,  and  how  it  standetk  with  us. 

Bacon. 

Gardiner  was  made  king's  solicitor,  and  the  pa- 
tent, formerly  granted  to  Saint  Jolwi,  stood  re 
voked.  Clarendon. 

Why  stond  we  longer  shivering  under  fears  ? 

Milton. 

As  things  now  stand  with  us,  we  have  no  power 
to  do  good  after  that  illustrious  manner  our  Savi- 
our did.  Calamy's  Sermons. 

2 1 .  To  l)e  in  a  permanent  state. 

The  broil  doubtful  long  stood, 
As  two  spent  swimmers  that  do  cling  together 
And  choke  their  art-  Shakesp. 

T  in  thy  persevering  shall  rejoice, 
And  all  the  blest  stand  fast.  -  Milton. 

22.  To  be,  with  regard  to  condition  or 
fortune. 

I  stand  in  need  of  one  whose  glories  may 
Redeem  my  crimes,  ally  me  to  his  fame.  Drydeti. 

23.  To  have  any  particular  respect. 

Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp  sword  out, 
Murablinn  of  wicked  charms,  conj'ring  the  moon 
To  stand'a  auspicious  mistress.  Sukesp.  King  Lear. 

An  utter  unsuitableness  disobedience  has  to  the 
relation  which  man  necessarily  stands  in  towards 
his  Maker.  South. 

24.  To  be  without  action. 

A  philosopherdisputed  withAdrian  the  emperor, 
and  did  it  but  weakly  :  one  of  his  friends,  that 
stood  by,  said,  Methinks  you  were  not  like  yourself 
last  day  in  argument  with  the  emperor  ;  I  could 
have  answered  better  myself.  Why,  said  the  phi- 
losopher, would  you  have  me  contend  with  him 
that  commands  thirty  legions.'  Bacon. 
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25.  To  depend;  to  rest;  to  be  supported 

This  reply  standeth  all  by  conjectures. ll'/iitgi/te. 

The  presbyterians  of  the  kirk,  less  forward  to 
declare  their  opinion  in  the  former  point,  stand 
upon  the  latter  only.  Sanderson. 

He  that  will  know,  must  by  the  connexion  ol 
the  proofs  see  the  truth  and  the  ground  it  stands  on. 

Locke. 

26.  To  be  with  regard  to  state  of  mind. 

Stand  in  awe  and  sin  not :  commune  with  youi 
own  heart  upon  your  bed,  and  be  still.  Psalm  iv.  4. 

I  desire  to  be  present,  and  change  my  voice,  for 
I  stand  in  doubt  of  you.  Go/,  iv.  20. 

27.  To  succeed )  to  be  acquitted ;  to  be 
safe. 

Readers,  by  whose  judgment  I  would  stand  or 
fall, would  not  be  such  as  are  acquainted  only  with 
the  French  and  Italian  criticks.  Addison's  Spectator. 

28.  To  be,  with  respect  to  any  particular 

Csesar  entreats 
Not  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  stand'st, 
Further  than  he  is  Csesar.  Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

To  heav'n  I  do  appeal, 
[  have  lov'd  my  king  and  commonweal  ; 
As  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  stands. 

Shakesp.  Henry  Yl 

29.  To  be  resolutely  of  a  party. 

The  cause  must  be  presumed  as  good  on  our  part 
as  on  theirs,  till  it  be  decided  who  have  stood  for 
the  truth,  and  who  for  error-  *  Hooker. 

Shall  we  sound  him  ; 
I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us.  Shakesp, 

It  remains. 
To  gratify  his  noble  service,  that 
Hath  thus  stood  for  his  country.  Shakesp.Coriolanus.  [ 

30.  To  be  in  a  place  ;  to  be  represen- 
tative. 

'  Chilon  said  that  kings  friends  and  favourites, 
were  like  casting  counters,  that  sometimes  stood  for  i 
one,  sometimes  for  ten.  Baconj 

I  will  not  trouble  myself,  whether  these  names 
stand  for  the  same  thing,  or  really  include  one  an- 
other. Locke. 

Their  language  being  scanty,  had  no  words  in  it . 
to  stand  for  a  thousand.  Locke. 

31.  To  remain  ;  to  be  fixed. 

Watch  ye,  jfond  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like 
men,  be  strong.  1  Cor.  xvi.  13, 

How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest ! 
Measur'd  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  time, 
Till  time  stand  fix'd.  Milton. 

32.  To  hold  a  course  at  sea. 

Behold  on  Latian  shores  a  foreign  prince  ! 
From  the  same  parts  of  heav'n  his  navy  stands, 
To  the  same  parts  on  earth  Iiis  army  lands.Drj/iien 
'  Full  for  the  port  the  Ithacensians  stand, 
And  furl  their  sails,  and  issue  gn  the  land. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

33.  To  have  direction  towards  any  local 
point. 

The  wand  did  not  really  stand  to  the  metals, 
when  placed  under  it,or  the  metalline  veins.  Boyle. 

34.  To  offer  as  a  candidate. 

He  stood  to  be  elected  one  of  the  proctors  for  the  I 
university.  Sanderson's  Life, 

35.  To  place  himself ;  to  be  placed. 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words  ;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Garnisn'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.        Shakesp.  Merchant  of'  Venice. 

He  was  commanded  by  the  duke  to  stand  aside 
and  expect  his  answer.  Knolles's  Hist-  of  the  Turks. 

I  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you,  to  shew  you 
the  Lord's  word.  Deut.  v.  5. 

Stand  by  when  he  is  going.  Swift. 

36.  To  stagnate  ;  not  to  flow. 
Where  Ufens  glides  along  the  lowly  lands, 

Or  the  black  water  of  Pomptina  stands.  VrydeTU, 

37.  To  be  with  respect  to  chance. 
Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair 

As  any  comer  I  have  looked  on, 

For  my  affection.       Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Each  thinks  he  stands  fairest  for  the  great  lot, 
and  that  he  is  possessed  of  the  golden  number. 

Addison's  Spectator. 
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He  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  practice  at 
the  bar,  and  stood  fair  for  the  first  vacancy  on  the 
bench.  Roue. 

!8.  To  remain  satisfied. 

Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stand  so 
/irmlv  on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  1  cannot  put  off  my 
opinion  so  easily.  Shakesp. 

59.  To  be  without  motion. 

I'll  tell  you  who  time  ambles  withal,  who  time 
sallops  withal.— Whom  stands  it  still  withal  ?— . 
With  lawyers  iu  the  vacation ;  foi  they  sleep  be- 
tween term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not^ 
how  time  moves.  Shakesp? 

10.  To  make  delay. 

They  will  suspect  they  shall  make  but  small  pro- 
gress, if,  in  the  books  they  read,  they  must  stand 
to  examine  and  unravel  every  argument.  Locke. 

11.  To  insist ;  to  dwell  with  many  words, 
or  much  pertinacity. 

To  stand  upon  every  point,  and  be  curious  in 
particulars,  belongeth  to  the  first  author  of  the 
story.  _         _  2  Maccab.  ii.  30. 

It  is  so  plain  that  it  needeth  not  to  be  stood  upon. 

Bacon. 

42.  To  be  exposed. 

Have  1  lived  to  stand  in  the  taunt  of  one  that 
makes  fritters  of  English  ?    Shakesp.  Merry  Wives. 

43.  To  persist ;  to  persevere. 

Never  stand  in  a  lye  when  thou  art  accused,  but 
ask  pardon  and  make  amends. 

Taylor's  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

The  emperor,  standing  upon  the  advantage  he 
had  got  by  the  seizure  of  their  fleet,  obliged  them 
to  deliver.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Hath  the  prince  a  full  commission, 
To  hear,  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon?S/ia/c.//.IV. 

44.  To  persist  in  a  claim. 

45.  To  adhere  ;  to  abide. 

Despair  would  stand  to  the  sword, 
I'o  try  what  friends  would  do,  or  fate  afford.  Dan. 

46.  To  be  consistent. 

His  faithful  people,  whatsoever  they  ri<;htly  ask, 
the  same  shall  they  receive,  so  far  as  may  stand 
with  the  glory  of  Ood  and  their  own  everlasting 
good  ;  unto  either  of  which  it  is  no  virtuous  man's 
purpose  to  seek  any  thing  prejudicial.  Honker. 

Some  instances  of  fortune  cannot  stand  with 
some  others  ;  but  if  you  desire  this  you  must  lose 
•that.  Taylor. 

It  stood  with  reason  that  they  should  be  reward- 
ed liberally  out  of  their  own  labours,  since  they 
received  pay.  Davies. 

Sprightly  youth  and  close  application  will  hard- 
ly stand  together.  Felton. 

47.  To  be  put  aside  with  disregard. 

We  make  all  our  addresses  to  the  promises,  hug 
and  caress  them,  and  in  the  interim  let  the  com- 
mands stand  by  neglected.  Decay  of  Piety. 

48.  To  standby.  To  support;  to  defend; 
not  to  desert. 

The  ass  hoped  ]the  dog  would  stand  by  him,  if 
»et  upon  by  the  wolf.  L' Estrange. 

If  we  meet  with  a  repulse,  we  must  throw  off 
the  fox's  skin,  and  put  on  the  lion's  :  come,  gen- 
tlemen, you'll  stand  by  me.   Dryden's  Span.  Fryar. 

Our  good  works  will  attend  and  stand  by  us  at 
the  hour  of  death.  Calamy. 

49.  To  stand  hy.  To  be  present,  without 
being  an  actor. 

Margaret's  curse  is  fall'ii  upon  our  heads. 
For  stajidinof  65/  when  Richard  kill'd  her  son.  Shak. 

50.  To  stand  by.  To  repose  on  ;  to  rest  in- 
The  world  is  inclined  to  stand  by  the  Arundelian 

marble.  Pope's  Essay  on  Homer. 

51.  To  stand  for.  To  propose  one's  self  a 
candidate. 

How  many  stand  for  consulships  ?— Three  :  but 
'lis  thought  of  every  one  C.oriolanus  will  carry  it. 

Shakesp 

If  they  were  jealous  that  Coriolanus  had  a  de- 
sign on  their  liberties  when  he  stood  for  the  con- 
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sulship,  it  was  but  just  that  they  should  give  him 
a  repulse,  Dennis. 

52.  To  utand for.  To  maintain  ;  to  profess 
to  support. 

"Those  which  stood /or  the  presbytery  thought 
their  cause  had  more  83'mpathy  with  the  discipline 
of  Scotland  than  the  hierarchy  of  England. Bacon. 

Freedom  we  all  stand  for.  Ben  Jonson. 

53.  To  stand  off.  To  keep  at  a  distance. 

Stand  off',  and  let  me  take  ray  fill  of  death. D>  i/d. 

54.  To  stand  off.  Not  to  comply. 

Stand  no  more  off. 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires.  Shakesp. 

55.  To  stand  off.  To  forbear  friendship  or 
intimacy. 

Our  bloods  pour'd  altogether 
Would  quite  confound  distinction  ;  yet  stand  off 
In  difTerences  so  mighty.  Shakesp. 

Such  behaviour  frights  away  friendship,  and 
makes  it  stand  off  in  dislike  and  aversion. 

Collier  of  Friendship. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  honourable  than 
an  acquaintance  with  God,  we  stand  off  from  it, 
and  will  not  be  tempted  Iu  embrace  it.  Alterbury. 

56.  To  stand  off.  To  have  relief;  to  appear 
protuberant  or  prominent. 

Picture  is  best  when  it  stnndeth  off  as  if  it  were 
carved  ;  and  sculpture  is  best  when  it  appeareth 
so  tender  as  if  it  were  painted,  when  there  is  such 
a  softness  in  the  limbs  as  if  not  a  chissel  bad  hew- 
ed them  out  of  stone,  but  a  pencil  had  drawn  and 
stroakcd  them  in  oil.  Wotton's  Architecture. 

57.  To  stand  out.   To  hold  resolution ;  to 
hold  a  post ;  not  to  yield  a  point. 

King  John  hath  reconcil'd 
Himself  to  Rome  ;  his  spirit  is  come  in. 
That  so  stocjd  out  against  the  holy  church.  Shakesp. 
Pontinius  knows  not  you. 
While  you  stand  out  upon  these  traiterinis  terms. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Let  not  men  flatter  themselves,  that  though  they 
find  it  difficult  at  present  to  combat  and  stand  out 
against  an  ill  practice,  yet  that  old  age  will  do 
that  for  them,  which  they  in  their  youth  could  ne- 
ver find  in  their  hearts  to  do  for  themselves. Sout^t. 

Scarce  can  a  good-natured  man  refuse  a  com- 
pliance with  the  solicitations  of  his  company,  and 
standout  against  the  raillery  of  his  familiars. i?ogers. 

58.  To  stand  out.  Not  to  comply;  to  secede. 

Thou  shalt  see  me  at  Tullus'  face  : 
What,  art  thuu  stiff.'  staiul'st  out  ?  Shakesp. 

If  the  ladies  will  stand  out,  let  them  remember 
that  the  jury  is  not  all  agreed.  Drydcn. 

59.  To  stand  out.  To  be  prominent  or  pro- 
tuberant. 

Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness.  Psal.  Ixxiii.  7 

60.  To  stand  to.    To  ply  ;  to  persevere. 

Palinurus  cried  aloud. 
What  gusts  of  weather  from  that  gathering  cloud 
My  thoughts  presage  !  ere  that  the  tempest  roars, 
Stand  to  your  tackles,  mates,  and  stretch  youruars. 

Dryden. 

61.  To  stand  to.   To  remain  fixed  in  a 
purpose. 

He  that  will  pass  his  land, 
As  I  have  mine,  may  set  his  hand 
And  heart  unto  this  deed,  when  he  hath  read  ; 
And  make  the  purchase  spread 
To  both  our  goods,  if  he  to  it  will  stand.  Herbert. 

I  will  stand  to  it,  that  this  is  his  sense,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  design  of  his  words.  Stillingfleet. 

62.  To  stand  to.    To  abide  by  a  contract 
or  assertion. 

As  I  have  no  reason  to  stand  to  the  award  nf  my 
enemies,  so  neither  dare  I  trust  the  partiality  of 
my  friends.  Dryden. 

63.  To  stand  under.  To  undergo ;  to  sus- 
tain. 

If  you  unite  in  your  complaints, 
And  force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them.       Shakesp.  Hen.  VIII. 

64.  To  stand  up.  To  erect  one's  self ;  to 
rise  from  sitting. 
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65.  To  stand  up.  To  arise  in  order  to  gam 
notice. 

When  the  accusers  stood  up,  they  brought  none 
accusation  of  such  things  as  1  supposed. 

Acts  XXV.  18. 

66.  To  stand  up.  To  make  a  party. 
When  we  stood  up  about  the  corn,  he  himself 

stuck  not  to  call  us  the  mar.y-headed  monster. 

Coriolanus. 

67.  To  stand  upon.  To  concern  ;  to  inter- 
est. An  impersonal  sense. 

Does  it  not  stand  me  now  upon  ?    Shak.  Hamlet. 

The  king  knowing  well  that  it  stood  him  upon,  by 
how  much  the  more  he  had  hitherto  protracted  the 
time,  by  so  much  the  sooner  to  dispatch  with  the 
rebels.  Bacon. 
It  stands  nie  much  upon 
T'  enervate  this  objection.  Hudibras. 

Does  it  not  stand  them  upon,  to  examine  uputi 
what  grounds  they  presume  it  to  be  a  revelation 
from  God  Locke. 

68.  To  stand  upon.    To  value  ;  to  take 
pride. 

Men  stand  very  much  upott  the  reputation  of 
their  understandings,  and  of  all  things  hate  to  be 
accounted  fools  ;  the  best  way  to  avoid  this  impu- 
tation is  lo  be  religious.  Tillotson. 

We  highly  esteem  and  stand  much  upon  our  birth, 
though  we  derive  nothing  from  our  ancestors  but 
our  bodies  ;  and  it  is  useful  to  improve  this  ad- 
vantage, to  imitate  their  good  examples. 

Ray  on  the  Creat. 

69.  To  stand  upon.  To  insist, 

A  rascally,  yea-forsooth  knave,  to  bear  a  gentle- 
man in  hand,  and  then  stand  upon  security.  Shak. 

To  Stand,  v.  a. 

1,  To  endure  ;  to  resist  without  flying  or 
yielding. 

None  durst  stand  him  ; 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enrag'd  heRevi.Shak. 
Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  liis 
breast.  Dryden. 
Oh!  had  bounteous  heav'n 
Bestow'd  Hippolitus  on  Phiedra's  arms. 
So  had  I  stood  the  shock  of  angry  fate.  Smith. 

That  not  for  fame,  but  virtue's  better  end. 
He  stood  the  furious  foe,  the  timid  friend. 
The  damning  crilick.  Pope. 

2,  To  await ;  to  abide  ;  to  suffer. 

Bid  him  disband  the  legions. 
Submit  bis  actions  to  the  publick  censure, 
-And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate. 

Addison's  Cato. 

3,  To  keep  ;  to  maintain  :  with  ground. 

Turning  at  the  length,  he  stood  his  ground. 
And  miss'd  his  friend.  Dryden. 

Stand,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  A  station ;  a  place  where  one  waits 
standing. 

I  have  found  you  out  a  stand  most  fit. 
Where  you  may  have  such  'vantage  on  the  duke, 
He  shall  not  pass  you.  Shakesp.  Meas.for  Measure. 

In  this  covert  will  we  make  a  stand, 
Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer.  Shakesp. 

Then  from  his  lofty  stand  on  that  high  tree 
Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  herds.  Milton. 

The  princely  hierarch 
In  their  bright  sta7id  there  left  his  pow'rs  to  seize 
Possession  of  the  garden.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Tlie.  male  bird,  whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her 
eggs,  generally  takes  his  stand  upon  a  neighbour- 
ing bough,  and  diverts  her  with  his  songs  during 
her  sitting.  Addison's  Spectator. 

I  took  my  stand  upon  an  eminence  which  was 
appointed  for  a  general  rendezvous  of  these  female 
carriers,  to  look  into  their  several  ladings. 

Addison's  Spectaijr. 
Three  persons  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  as- 
sassinate 'Timoleon,  as  he  was  offering  up  his  devo- 
tions in  a  certain  temple  :  in  order  to  it  they  took 
their  several  stands  in  the  most  convenient  places. 

Addison. 

When  just  as  by  her  stand  Arsaces  past, 
'The  window  by  design  or  chance  fell  down. 
And  to  his  view  expoa'd  her  blushing  beauties. 

Rowe. 
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Tlie  urchin  from  his  private  stand 
Took  aim,  and  shot  with  all  his  strength.  Swift. 

2.  Rank  ;  post ;  station.    Not  used. 

Father,  since  your  fortune  did  attain 
So  high  a  stand,  I  mean  not  to  descend.  Daniel. 

3.  A  stop ;  a  halt. 

A  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing; 
If  any  air  of  musick  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand. 
Their  savage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modest  gaze.Shakesp. 

The  earl  of  Northampton  [followed  the  horse  so 
closely,  that  they  made  a  stand,  when  he  furiously 
charged  and  routed  them.  Clarendon. 
Once  more  the  fleeting  soul  came  back, 

T'  inspire  the  mortal  frame. 

And  in  the  body  took  a  doubtful sfand, 

Hov'ring  like  expiring  flame. 

That  mounts  nnd  falls  by  turns.  Dryden. 

At  every  turn  she  made  a  little  stand. 
And  thrust  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand 
To  draw  the  rose.  Dryden. 

4.  Stop ;  interruption. 

The  greatest  part  of  trade  is  driven  by  younij 
merchants,  upon  borrowing  at  interest ;  so  as,  if 
the  usurer  either  call  in  or  keep  back  his  money, 
there  will  ensue  presently  a  great  stand  of  trade. 

Bacon 

Should  this  circulation  cease,  the  formation  of 
bodies  would  be  at  an  end,  and  nature  nt  a  |)erfect 
stand.  Woodward. 

5.  The  act  of  opposing. 

\\  e  are  come  oflT 
Like  Romans  ;  neither  foolish  in  our  stands. 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire.  Shakesp. 

6.  Highest  mark  ;  stationary  point ;  point 
from  which  the  next  motion  is  regi-essive. 

Our  sons  but  the  same  things  can  wish  and  do  ; 
Vice  is  at  stand,  and  at  the  highest  flow  : 
Then,  satire,  spread  thy  sails  ;  take  all  the  winds 
can  blow.  Dryden. 

In  the  beginning  of  summer  the  days  are  at  a 
stand,  with  little  variation  of  length  or  shortness  ; 
because  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  sun  partakes 
more  of  a  right  line  than  of  a  spiral.  Dryd. 

The  sea,  since  the  memory  of  all  ages,  hath  con- 
tinued at  a  stand,  without  considerable  variation. 

Bcntley. 

7.  A  point  beyond  which  one  cannot  pro- 
ceed. 

Every  part  of  what  we  would, 
Must  make  astand  at  what  your  highness  will.S/ioA. 

When  fam'd  Varelst  this  little  wonder  drew. 
Flora  vouchsafd  the  growing  work  to  view  ; 
Finding  the  painter's  science  at  a  stand. 
The  goddess  snatch'd  the  pencil  from  his  hand  ; 
And  finishing  the  piece,  she  smiling  said, 
Behold  one  work  of  mine  that  ne'er  shall  fade.  Prior 

8 .  Difficulty ;  perplexity ;  embarrassment ; 
hesitation, 

A  fool  may  so  far  imitate  the  mien  of  a  wise 
man,.as  at  first  to  put  a  body  to  a  stand  what  to 
make  of  him.  L' Estrange. 

The  well-shap'd  changeling  is  a  man,  has  a  ra- 
tional soul,  though  it  appear  not :  this  is  past  doubt. 
Make  the  ears  a  little  longer,  then  you  begin  to 
boggle  :  make  the  face  yet  narrower,  and  then  you 
are  at  a  stand.  Locke. 

9.  A  frame  or  table  on  which  vessels  are 
placed. 

Such  squires  are  only  fit  for  country  towns, 
To  stink  of  ale,  and  dust  a  stand  with  clowns  ; 
Who,  to  be  chosen  for  the  land's  protectors, 
Tope  and  get  drunk  before  the  wise  electors. Dri/d. 

After  supper  a  stand  was  brought  in,  with  a 
Lrass  vessel  full  of  wine,  of  which  he  that  pleased 
might  drink  ;  but  no  liquor  was  forced. 

Dryden's  Lif  e  of  Cleomenes. 

STANDARD,  n.  s.  [estendart,  Fr.] 
1.  An  ensign  in  war,  particularly  the  en- 
sign of  the  horse. 
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His  armies,  in  the  following  day, 
On  those  fair  plains  their  standards  proud  display. 

Fairfax 

Erect  the  standard  there  of  ancient  night. 
Yours  be  th'  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge. AliZt. 

Behold  Camillus  loaded  home 
With  standards  well  redeem'd,  and  foreign  foes 
o'ercorae.  Dryden. 
To  their  common  standard  they  repair; 
The  nimble  horsemen  scour  the  fields  of  air.  Dryd. 

2.  [From  .stand.^  That  which  is  of  un- 
doubted authority ;  that  which  is  the 
test  of  other  things  of  the  same  kind. 

The  dogmatist  gives  the  lye  to  all  dissenting  ap- 
preheiiders,  and  proclaims  his  judgment  the  fittest 
intellectual  standard.  Glnnvillc. 

The  heavenly  motions  are  more  stated  than  the 
terrestrial  models,  and  are  both  originals  and 
standards.  Holder. 

Our  measures  of  length  I  cannot  call  standards, 
for  standard  measures  must  be  certain  and  fixed. 

Holder. 

When  people  have  brought  right  and  wrong  to  a 
false  standard,  there  follows,  an  envious  malevo- 
lence. L'Estrange. 

The  Komans  made  those  times  the  standard  of 
their  wit,  when  they  subdued  the  world.  Sprait. 

From  these  ancient  standards  I  descend  to  our 
own  historians.  Felton. 

When  I  shall  propose  the  standard  whereby  I 
give  judgment,  any  may  easily  inform  himself  of 
the  quantity  and  measure  of  it.  Woodward. 

J  he  Court,  which  used  to  be  the  standard  of  pro- 
jiriety,  and  correctness  of  speech,  ever  since  con- 
tinued the  worst  school  in  England  for  that  accom- 
plishment. Swft. 

First  follow  nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same.  Pope. 

[i.  That  which  has  been  tried  by  the  pro- 
per test. 

The  English  tongue,  if  refined  to  a  certain  stand- 
ard, perhaps  might  be  fixed  for  ever.  Swift. 

In  comely  rank  call  ev'ry  merit  forth  ; 
Imprint  on  ev'ry  act  its  standard  worth.  Prior. 

4.  A  settled  rate. 

That  precise  weight  and  fineness,  by  law  appro- 
priated to  the  pieces  of  each  denomination,  is 
called  the  »funda)'d.  Locke. 

I'he  device  of  king  Henry  VII.  was  profound, 
iii_  making  farms  of  a  standard,  that  is,  maintained 
with  such  a  proportion  of  lands  as  may  breed  a 
subject  to  live  in  plenty.  Bacon. 

A  standard  might  be  made,  under  which  no 
horse  should  be  used  for  draught;  this  would  en- 
large the  breed  of  horses.  Temple. 

By  the  present  standard  of  the  coinage,  sixly- 
two  shillings  is  coined  out  of  one  pound  weight'of 
silver.  Arbuthnot. 

5.  A  standing  stem  or  tree. 

A  standard  of  a  damask  rose,  with  the  root  on, 
was  set  upright  in  an  earthen  pan,  full  of  fair  wa- 
ter, half  a  foot  under  the  water,  the  standard  being 
more  than  two  fo(jt  above  it.      Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Plant  fruit  of  all  sorts  and  standard,  mural,  or 
shrubs  which  lose  their  leaf.       Evelyn's  Kalendar. 

In  France,  part  of  their  gardens  is  laid  out  for 
flowers,  others  for  fruits ;  some  standards,  some 
against  walls.  Temple. 

Sta'ndardbearer.  n.s.  [standa7-d  and 
bear.]  One  who  bears  a  standard  or  en- 
sign. 

They  shall  be  as  when  a  standardbearer  fainteth. 

Isa.  X.  18. 

These  are  the  standardbearers  in  our  contending 
armies,  the  dwarfs  and  squires  who  carry  the  im- 
presses of  the  giants  or  knights.  Spectator. 

Sta'ndcrop.  n.  s.  [vermiatlaris,  Lat.]  An 
herb.  Ainstvorth. 

Sta'ndel.  n.  s.  [from  stand.]  A  tree  of 
long  standing. 

The  Druinians  were  nettled  to  see  the  princely 
standel  of  their  royal  oak  return  with  a  branch  of 
willows.  Howel. 
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STANDEE,  n.  s.  [from  stand.] 

1 .  One  who  stands. 

2.  A  tree  that  has  stood  long. 

The  young  spring  was  pitifully  nipt  and  over- 
trodden  by  very  beasts  ;  and  also  the  fairest  sfotKi> 
ers  of  all  were  rooted  up  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

Ascham's  Schoolmaster, 

3.  Slander  hy.  One  present ;  a  mere  spec- 
tator. 

Explain  some  statute  of  the  land  to  the  standeri 
by.  Hooker, 

I  would  not  be  a  slander  by  to  hear  j 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken.  Shakesp.- 

When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is  not! 
for  any  slanders  by  to  curtail  his  oaths.  Shak.  Cymb.\ 

The  standei-s  by  see  clearly  this  event. 
All  parties  say  they're  sure,  yet  all  dissent.  Denh. 

Tlie  slanders  by  suspected  her  to  be  a  duchess. 

Addison. 

Sta'ndergrass.   n.s.  [satyrion,  Lat] 
An  herb.  Ainstvorth 
Sta'nding.  part.  adj.  [from  stand.] 

1.  Settled  ;  established ;  not  temporary. 

Standing  armies  have  the  place  of  subjects,  and 
the  government  depends  upon  the  contented  and 
discontented  humours  of  the  soldiers.  Temple, 

Laugh'd  all  the  pow'rs  who  favour  tyranny. 
And  all  the  standing  army  of  the  sky.  Dryden.i\ 

Money  being  looked  upon  as  the  standing  mea- 
sure of  other  commodities,  men  cimsider  it  as  a 
standing  measure  ;  though,  when  it  has  varied  its 
quantity,  it  is  not  so.  Locke, 

Thus  doth  he  advise  them  to  erect  among  them- 
selves standing  courts  by  consent.  Kettlewnrth. 

Such  a  one,  by  pretending  to  distinguish  him- 
self from  the  herd,  becomes  a  stondiji^  object  of 
raillery.  Addison. 

The  common  standing  rules  of  the  gospel  are  a 
more  powerful  means  of  conviction  than  any  mi- 
racle. Atterbury, 

Great  standing  miracle  that  heav'n  assign'd  ! 
'Tis  only  thinking  gives  this  turn  of  mind.  Pope. 

2.  Lasting ;  not  transitory. 

The  landlord  had  swelled  his  body  to  a  prodi- 
gious size,  and  worked  up  his  complexion  to  a 
standing  crimson.  Addison, 

3.  Stagnant ;  not  running. 

He  turned  the  wilderness  into  a  standing  water. 

Psalm  cvii. 

This  made  their  flowing  shrink 
From  standing  lake  to  tripping  ebb.  Milton. 

4i.  Fixed ;  not  moveable. 

There's  his  chamber. 
His  standing  bed  and  truckle  bed.  Shakesp. 

Sta'nding.  n.  s.  [from  stand. 

1 .  Continuance ;  long  possession  of  an  of- 
fice, character,  or  place. 

Nothing  had  been  more  easy  than  to  command  a 
patron  of  a  long  standing.  Dryden. 

Although  the  ancients  were  of  opinion  that 
Egypt  was  formerly  sea  ;  yet  this  tract  of  land  is 
as  old,  and  of  as  long  a  standing,  as  any  upon  the 
continent  of  Africa.  Woodward, 

I  wish  your  fortune  had  enabled  you  to  have 
continued  longer  in  the  university,  till  you  were 
of  ten  years  standing.  Swift. 

2.  Station;  place  to  stand  in. 

Such  ordnance  as  he  brought  with  him,  because 
it  was  fitter  for  service  in  field  than  for  battery, 
did  only  beat  down  the  battlements,  and  such  lit- 
tle standings.  Knalles's  History. 

His  coming  is  in  state ;  I  will  provide  you  a 
good  standing  to  see  his  entry.  Bacon, 

3.  Power  to  stand. 

I  sink  in  deep  mire,  where  there  is  no  standing. 

Psalm  Ixix. 

4.  Rank ;  condition. 

Sta'ndish.  n.s.  [stand  and  dish.]  A  case 
for  pen  and  ink. 
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A  Grubstreet  patriot  does  not  write  to  secure, 
but  get  something :  should  the  government  be 
overturned,  he  has  nothing  to  lose  but  an  old 
standish.  _  _  Addison. 

1  bequest  to  Dean  Swift,  esquire,  my  large  sil- 
ver standish,  consisting  of  a  large  silver  plate,  an 
ink-pot,  and  a  sand-box.  Swift. 
sTANG.  n.  s.  [yzsen^,  Sax.]  A  perch. 

These  fields  were  intermingled  with  woods  of 
half  a  stang,  and  the  tallest  tree  Jappeared  to  be 
seven  feet  high.  Swift. 
(TANK.  adj.  [slanco,  Ital.]   Weak  ;  worn 
out. 

Diggon,  I  am  so  stiff  and  so  stank, 
Thatunneth  I  may  stand  any  more, 
And  how  the  western  wind  blowetb  sore, 
Beating  the  withered  leaf  from  the  tree.  Spenser. 
(TANK.  The  preterite  of  slink. 

The  fish  in  the  river  died,  and  the  river  stank. 

Exud.  vii. 

iTa'nnary.  adj.  [from  stannum,  Lat.] 
Relating  to  the  tin-works. 

A  steward  keepeth  his  court  once  every  three 
weeks :  they  are  termed  stannary  courts,  of  the 
Latin  stannum,  and  hold  plea  of  action  of  debt  or 
tresspass  about  white  or  black  tin.  Carew. 
Ta'nza.  n.  s.  [stanza,  Ital.  stance,  Fr.]  A 
number  of  lines  regularly  adjusted  to 
each  other  ;  so  much  of  a  poem  as  con- 
tains every  variation  of  measure  or  rela- 
tion of  rhyme.  Stanza  is  originally  a 
room  of  a  house,  and  came  to  signify  a 
subdivision  of  a  poem  ;  a  staff. 

So  bold  as  yet  no  verse  of  mine  has  been, 
To  wear  that  gem  on  any  line  ; 

Nor,  till  the  happy  nuptial  house  be  seen. 
Shall  any  stanza  with  it  shine.  Cowley. 

Horace  confines  himself  strictly  to  one  sort  of 
verse  or  stanza  in  every  ode.  Dryden. 

In  quatrains,  the  last  line  of  the  stanza  is  to  be 
Cunsidered  in  the  composition  of  the  first.  Dryd. 

Before  his  sacred  name  files  ev'ry  fault, 
And  each  exalted  stanza  teems  with  thought.  Pope. 

ta'ple.  n.  s.  [estape,  Fr.  stapel,  Dut.] 
A  settled  mart ;  an  established  emporium. 
A  staple  of  romance  and  lyes, 
False  tears,  and  real  perjuries.  Prior. 
The  customs  of  Alexandria  were  very  great,  it 
liaviug  been  the  stapie  of  the  Indian  trade. 

Arhuthnot  on  Coins. 
Tyre  Alexander  the  Great  sacked,  and  establish- 
ing the  staple  at  Alexandria,  made  the  greatest  re- 
volution in  trade  that  ever  was  known.  Arbuth. 

I  know  not  the  meaning  in  the  follow- 
ing passage. 

Henry  II.  granted  liberty  of  coining  to  certain 
abbies,  allowing  them  one  staple,  and  two  pun- 
cheons, at  a  rate.  Camden. 
The  original  material  of  a  manufacture 
At  Leister,  for  her  wool  whose  staple  doth  excel, 
And  seems  to  overmatch  the  golden  Phrygian  fell. 

Drayton 

ta'ple.  adj.  [from  the  noun.] 
Settled  ;  established  in  commerce. 
Some  English  wool,  vex'd  in  a  Belgian  loom. 
And  into  cloth  of  spungy  softness  made. 

Did  into  France  or  colder  Denmark  roam. 
To  ruhi  with  worse  ware  our  staple  trade.  Dryden. 
According  to  the  laws  of  commerce. 

What  needy  writers  would  not  solicit  to  work 
under  such  masters,  who  will  take  oflt  their  ware 
at  their  own  rates,  and  trouble  not  themselves  to 
examine  whether  it  be  staple  or  no  ?  Swift. 
ta'ple.  n.  s.  [)"tapul.  Sax.  a  prop.]  A 
loop  of  iron ;  a  bar  bent  and  driven  in  at 
both  ends. 

I  have  seenstaples  of  doors  and  nails  hom.Peach. 

The  silver  ring  she  pull'd,  the  door  reclos'd  : 
The  holt,  obedient  to  the  silken  cord, 
To  the  strong  staple's  inmost  depth  restor'd, 
Secur'd  the  valves.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

TAR.  n.  s.  [j-teoppa,  Sax.  sterre,  Dut.] 
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,  One  of  the  luminous  bodies  that  appear 
in  the  nocturnal  sky. 

When  an  astronomer  uses  the  word  star  in  its 
strict  sense,  it  is  applied  <mly  to  the  fixt  stars:  but 
in  a  large  sense  it  includes  the  planets.  Watts. 

Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beech 
Fillop  the  stars ; 

JMurdering  impossibility,  to  make 

What  cannot  be,  slight  work.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Hither  the  Syracusan's  art  translates 
Heaven's  form,  the  course  of  things,  and  human 
fates  ; 

T'h'  included  spirit,  serving  the  stor-deck'd  signs. 
The  living  work  in  constant  motions  winds. 

Hakewitl. 

As  from  a  cloud  his  fulgent  head. 
And  shape  star  bright,  appear'd.  Milton. 

2.  The  pole  star. 

Well,  if  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there  is  no 
more  sailing  by  the  star.  Shak.Miich  ado  about  Noth. 

3.  Configuration  of  the  planets,  supposed 
to  influence  fortune. 

From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes 
A  pair  of  star-crost  lovers  take  their  life.  Shakesp. 

We  are  apt  to  do  amiss,  and  lay  the  blame  upon 
our  stars  or  fortune.  '  L' Estrange. 

4.  A  mark  of  reference ;  an  asterisk. 

Remarks  worthy  of  riper  observation,  note  with 
a  marginal  star.  Watts. 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  n.  s.  [ornithogalum, 
Lat.]  A  flower.  Miller. 

Sta'rapple.  ?j.  s.  A  globular  or  olive- 
shaped  soft  fleshy  fruit,  inclosing  a  stone 
of  the  same  shape.  This  plant  grows  in 
tlie  warmest  parts  of  America,  where 
the  fruit  is  eaten  by  way  of  desert.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet.  Miller. 

Sta'KBOARD.  n.  s.  [j*teopbojib.  Sax.]  Is 
the  righthand  side  of  the  ship,  as  lar- 
board is  the  left.  Harris 
On  shipboard  the  mariners  will  not  leave  their 
starboard  and  larboard,  because  some  one  accounts 
itgibrish.  Bramhall. 

STARCH,  n.  s.  [from  start,  Teut.  stiff  ]  A 
kind  of  viscous  matter  made  of  flower  or 
potatoes,  with  which  linen  is  stiffened, 
and  was  formerly  coloured. 

Has  he 

Dislik'd  your  yellow  starch,  or  said  your  doublet 
V\  as  not  exactly  Frenchified  ?  Fletcher's  Q.  of  Cor. 

With  starch  thin  laid  on,  and  the  skin  well 
stretched,  prepare  your  ground.  Peac/iamon  Draw. 

To  Starch,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
stiffen  with  starch. 

Her  goodly  countenance  I've  seen 
Set  oif  with  kerchief  starch'd  and  pinners  clean. 

Gay. 

St a'rch AMBER,  w.  s.  [camera  stellata, 
Lat.]  A  kind  of  criminal  court  of  equity. 
Now  abolished. 

I'll  make  a  starchamber  matter  of  it ;  if  he  were 
twenty  Sir  John  Falstaffs,  he  shall  not  abuse  Ro- 
bert Shallow,  esquire.  Shakesp 

Sta'rched.  adj.  [from  starch.} 

1.  Stiffened  with  starch. 

2.  Stiff;  precise  ;  formal. 

Does  the  Gospel  any  where  prescribe  a  starched 
squeezed  countenance,  a  stiff  formal  gait,  or  a 
singularity  of  manners  ?  Swift. 

Sta'rcher.  n.  s.  [from  starch.]  One 

whose  trade  is  to  starch. 
Sta'rchly.  adv.  [from  starch.]   Stiffly  ; 

precisely. 

Sta'rchness.  w.  s.  [fvom  starch.]  Stiff- 
ness; preciseness. 
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To  STARE.  V.  n.  [j-aapian,  Sax.  sterren, 
Dut.] 

1.  To  look  with  fixed  eyes  ;  to  look  with 
wonder,  impudence,  confidence,  stupidi- 
ty, or  horrour. 

Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 
So  many  gazers  Bs  on  her  do  stare. 
Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are.  Spenser. 

Their  staring  eyes  sparkling  with  fervent  fire. 
And  ugly  shapes,  did  nigh  the  man  dismay. 
That,  were  it  not  for  shame,  he  would  retire.  Spens. 

Look  not  big,  nor  stare  nor  fret : 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own.  Shakesp. 

They  were  never  satisfied  with  staring  upon  their 
masts,  sails,  cables,  ropes,  and  tacklings.  Abbot. 
1  hear 

The  tread  of  many  feet  steering  this  way ; 

Perhaps  my  enemies,  who  come  to  stare 

At  my  affliction,  and  perhaps  t'insult.  Milt.  Ag07i. 

A  satyr,  that  comes  staring  from  the  woods. 
Must  not  at  first  speak  like  an  orator.  Waller. 

And,  while  he  stares  around  with  stupid  eyes, 
His  brows  with  berries  and  his  temples  dyes.Dri/t/. 

What  dost  thou  make  a  shipboard  ? 
Art  thou  of  Bethleni's  noble  college  free. 
Stark  staring  mad,  that  thou  shouldst  tempt  the 
sea  ?  Dryden. 

Struggling,  and  wildly  staring  on  the  skies 
With  scarce  recover'd  sight.  Dryd.  Mneid. 

Trembling  the  miscreant  stood  ; 
He  stQj  'd  and  roll'd  his  haggard  eyes  around. Drt/d. 

Break  out  in  crackling  flames  to  shun  thy  snare. 
Or  hiss  a  dragon,  or  a  tyger  sfare.      Dryd.  Virgil. 

Why  dost  thou  not 
Try  the  virtue  of  that  gorgon  face. 
To  stare  me  into  statue  ?  Dryden. 

I  was  unluckily  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a 
bear,  which,  as  I  approached  with  my  present, 
threw  his  eyes  in  my  way,  and  stared  me  out  of 
my  resolution.  Addison's  Chtardian. 

The  wit  at  his  elbow  gave  him  a  touch  upon 
the  shoulder,  and  stared  him  in  the  face  with  so 
bewitching  a  grin,  that  the  whistler  relaxed  his 
fihres.  Addison. 

She  paid  a  tradesman  once,  to  make  him  stare. 

Pope. 

Gods  !  shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair. 
While  tlie  fops  envy,  and  the  ladies  stare  ?  Pope. 
Through  nature  and  through  art  she  rang'd. 
And  gracefully  her  subject  chang'd  : 
In  vani  ;  her  hearers  had  no  share 
In  all  she  spoke,  except  to  stared  Sivift. 

2.  To  stare  in  the  face.  To  be  undeniably 
evident. 

Is  it  possible  for  people  without  scruple  to  of- 
fend against  tlie  law  which  tliey  carry  about  them 
in  indelible  characters,  and  that  stares  them  in  f?ie 
face  w  hilst  they  are  breaking  it  ?  Locke. 

3.  To  stand  out. 

Take  off  all  the  starins  straws  and  jaggs  in  the 
hive,  and  make  them  smooth.  Mort.  Hush, 

Stare,  n,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Fixed  look. 

The  balls  of  his  broad  ey(.«  roll'd  in  his  head. 
And  glar'd  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red: 
He  luok'd  a  lionwith  a  gloomy  stare. 
And  o'er  his  eyebrows  hung  his  matted  hvi\t.Dryd. 

2.  [Sturnus,  Lat.]  Starling.    A  bird. 
Sta'reR.  n.  s.  [from  stare.]    One  who 

looks  with  fixed  eyes. 

One  self-approving  hour  whi'lc  years outweighi 
Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzzas.  Pope.- 
Sta'rfish.  n.  s.  [star  and  Jish.]    A  fish 
branching  out  into  several  points. 
This  has  a  ray  of  one  species  of  English  starfish. 

Woodward. 

Sta'rgazer.  n.  s.  [stcjr  and  gaze.]  An 
astronomer,  or  astrologer.    In  contempt. 

Let  the  astrologers,  the  stargazers,  and  the  month- 
ly prognosticators,  stand  up  and  save  thee. 

Isa.  xlvii.  13. 

A  stargazer,  in  the  height  of  his  celestial  obser- 
vations, stumbled  into  a  ditch.       L' Estrange. 

Sta'khawk.  n.  s.  [astur,  Lat.]  A  sort  of 
hawk.  Ainsmcrth. 
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STARK,  adj.  [ftejic,  j-tpac,  Sax.  sterck, 
Dut.] 

1.  Stiff;  strong;  rugged. 

His  heavy  head  devoid  of  careful  cark, 
Whose  senses  ail  were  straight  benunib'd  and 
stark.  _  Spenser. 

Many  a  nobleman  lies  starh  and  stiff 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies. Shak.Hen.lV. 
The  north  is  not  so  stark  and  cold.   Ben  Jonson. 
So  soon  as  this  spring  ij  become  stark  enough,  it 
breaks  the  case  in  two,  and  slings  the  seed. 

Derham's  Physico-Theology. 

2.  Deep,  full ;  Still. 

Consider  the  stark  security 
The  commonwealth  is  in  now  ;  the  wliole  senate 
Sleepy,*  and  dreaming  no  such  violent  blow. 

-Ben  Jonson. 

3.  Mere ;  simple  ;  plain;  gross. 

To  turn  stark  fools,  and  subjects  fit 
For  sport  of  boys,  and  rabble  wit.  Hudibras. 
He  pronounces  the  citation  starfc  nonsense.  CoHier 

Stark,  adv.  Is  used  to  intend  or  augment 
the  signification  of  a  word :  as  stark 
mad,  mad  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is 
now  little  used  but  in  low  language. 

Then  are  the  best  but  stark  naught ;  for  open 
suspecting  others,  comes  of  secret  condemning 
themselws.  _  Sidney. 

The  fruitful-headed  beast,  amaz'd 
At  flashing  beams  of  that  sun-shiny  shield, 
Became  stark  blind,  and  all  his  senses  doz'd, 
That  down  he  tumbled.  Spenser. 

Men  and  women  go  stark  naked.  Abbot. 

They  both  dance  much  ;  and,  for  more  nirable- 
ness,  sometimes  stark  naked.  Heylin. 

He  is  stark  mad,  whoever  says 
That  he  hath  been  in  love  an  hour.  Donne. 

Those  seditious,  that  seemed  moderate  before, 
became  desperate,  and  those  who  were  desperate 
seemed  stark  mad  ;  whence  tumults,  confused  hal- 
looing and  bowlings.  Hayward. 

VVho,  by  the  most  cogent  arguments,  will  dis- 
robe himself  at  once  of  all  his  old  opinions,  and 
turn  himself  out  stark  naked  in  quest  of  new  no- 
tions ?  Locke. 

In  came  squire  South,  all  dressed  up  in  feathers 
and  ribbons,  stark  staring  mad,  brandishing  his 
sw«rd.  Arbuthnot. 

Sta'rly.  adv.  [from  stark.']  Stiffly ; 
strongly. 

As  fast  lock  d  up  in  sleep  as  guiltless  labour, 
■A\  hen  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  hones.Shakesp. 

Sta'rless.  adj.  [from  sfar.]  Having  no 
light  of  stars. 

A  boundless  continent, 
Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  night 
Starless  expos'd.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Cato  might  give  them  furlos  for  another  world  ; 
But  we,  like  sentries,  are  oblig'd  to  stand 
In  starless  nights,  and  wait  th'  appointed  hour.  Dry, 

Sta  rlight.  K.  5.  [star  and  light.]  Lus- 
tre of  the  stars. 

Now  they  never  meet  in  grove  or  green. 
By  fountain  clear  or  spangled  starlight  sheeu.Shak. 

Nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet.  Milt. 
They  danc'd  by  starlight  and  the  friendly  moon. 

Dryden, 

Sta'rlight.  adj.  Lighted  by  the  stars. 

Owls,  that  mark  the  setting  sun,  declare 
A  starlight  evening  and  a  morning  fair.  Dryd.Virg. 

Sta'rlike.  adj.  [star  and  like.] 

1.  Stellated  ;  having  various  points,  resem- 
bling a  star  in  lustre. 

Nightshade  tree  rises  with  a  wooden  stem,green- 
leaved,  and  has  starlike  flowers.    Mortimer's  Husb 

2.  Bright;  illustrious. 

The  having  turned  many  to  riphteousness  shall 
confer  a  starlike  and  iii.mortal  brightness. 

Boyle's  Seraphick  Love. 
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These  reasons  mov'd  her  staWifce  husband's  heart; 
But  still  he  held  his  purpose  to  depart.  Dryden. 

Sta'rling.  n.  s.  [j-tajjilmg,  Sax.  sturnus.] 
A  small  singing  bird. 

I  will  have  a  starling  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer,  and  give  it  him, 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion.  Shak.  Men,  IV. 

Sta'rpaved.  adj.  [star  and  pave.]  Stud- 
ded with  stars. 

In  progress  through  the  road  of  heav'u  starpavd . 

Milton. 

Sta'rproof.  adj.  [«/ar  and  proof.]  Im- 
pervious to  starlight. 

Under  the  shady  roof 
Of  branching  elm  starproof.  Milton. 

Sta'r-read.  n.  s.  [.s/ar  and  read.]  Doc- 
trine of  the  stars  ;  astronomy.  Spenser. 
Sta'rred.  adj.  [from  star.] 

1.  Influenced  by  the  stars  with  respect  to 
fortune. 

My  third  comfort, 
Starr'd  most  unfuckil3',  is  from  my  breast 
Hal'd  out  to  murder.         Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

2.  Decorated  with  stars. 

That  starr'd  Ethiop  rjueen,  that  strove 
To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 
The  sea-nymphs.  Milton. 
He  furious  luirl'd  against  the  ground 
His  sceptre  starr'd  with  golden  studs  around. Pope. 

.Sta'rry.  adj.  [from  star.] 

1 .  Decorated  with  stars ;  abounding  with 
stars.] 

Daphne  wond'ring  mounts  on  high. 
Above  the  clouds,  above  the  starry  sky  !  Pope. 

2.  Consisting  of  stars  ;  stellar. 

Such  is  his  will,  that  paints 

The  earth  with  coUmrs  fresh. 

The  darkest  skies  with  store 

Of  stairy  lights.  Spenser. 

Heav'n  and  earth's  compacted  frame. 
And  flowing  waters,  and  the  starry  flame. 
And  both  the  radiant  lights,  one  common  son! 
Inspires  and  feeds,  and  animates  the  whole. Dri/d. 

3.  Resembling  stars. 

Tears  had  dimm'd  the  lustre  of  her  starry  eyes 
Shakesp.  lllust. 

Sta'rring.  adj.  [stellans,  Lat.  from  star.] 

Shining  with  stellar  light ;  blazing  with 

sparkling  light. 

Such  his  fell  glances  as  the  fatal  light 
Of  starring  comets  that  look  kingdoms  dead. Crash. 

Sta'rshoot.  n.  s.  [star  and  shoot.]  An 
emission  from  a  star. 

1  have  seen  a  good  quantity  of  that  jelly,  by  the 
vulgar  called  a  starshont,  as  if  it  rsraained  upon 
the  extinciion  of  a  falling  star.  Boyle. 

To  START.  V.  n.  [startzen,  Germ.] 
1.  To  feel  a  sudden  and  involuntary  twitch 

or  motion  of  the  animal  frame,  on  the 

apprehension  of  danger. 

Starting  is  an  apprehension  of  the  thing  feared 
and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  motion  of  shrinking  ;  and 
likewise  an  inquisition,  in  the  begiiming,  what  the 
matter  should  be,  and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  motion 
of  erection  ;  and,  therefore,  when  a  man  would 
listen  suddenly  to  any  thing,  he  starteth  ;  for  the 
stai-ting  is  an  erection  of  the  spirits  to  attend. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist 

A  shape  appear'd 
Bending  to  look  on  me  :  I  started  back. 
It  started  back.  Shakesp 
An  open  enemy  to  flattery,  e3[)ecially  from  a 
friend,  from  whom  he  started  to  meet  the  slightest 
appearance  of  that  servile  kindr'.ess.  Fell. 

1  start  as  from  some  dreadful  dream. 
And  often  ask  myself  if  yet  awake.  Dryd.Sp.Fryar. 

As  his  doubts  decline. 
He  dreads  just  vengeance,  and  he  starts  at  sin.  Dry 
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He  starts  at  every  new  appearance,  and  is  al- 
ways waking  and  solicitous  for  fear  of  a  surprize. 

Collier  on  Covetousness. 

2.  To  rise  suddenly  :  commonly  with  up. 

There  started  up,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  a 
new  presbyterian  sect,  which  tendered  a  form  of 
discipline  to  the  queen  and  to  the  state.  White. 

Charm'd  by  these  strings,  trees  starting  from 
the  ground, 

Have  followed  with  delight  the  powerful  sound. 

Koscommon 

They  starting  up  beheld  the  heavy  sight.  Dryden. 

The  mind  often  works  in  search  of  some  hidden 
idea,  though  sometimes  they  start  up  in  our  minds 
of  their  own  accord.  Locke 

Might  Dryden  bless  once  more  our  eyes. 
New  Blackmores  and  new  Milbourns  must  arise 
N.-iy,  should  great  Homer  lift  his  awful  head, 
Zoilus  again  would  start  up  from  the  dead.  Pope. 

.3.  To  move  with  sudden  quickness. 
The  flowers,  call'd  out  of  their  beds, 
Start,  and  raise  up  their  drowsy  heads.  Cleavel, 
A  spirit  lit  to  siarj  into  an  empire. 
And  look  the  world  to  law.     Vryden's  CleomtTies. 

She  at  the  summons  roH'd  lier  eyes  around. 
And  snatch'd  the  starting  serpents  from  the  ground 

Pop'e. 

4.  To  shrink  ;  to  winch. 

What  trick,  what  starting  hole,  canst  thou  find 
out,  to  hide  thee  from  this  open  shame 

Shakesp.  Hen,  IV 

With  trial  fire  touch  me  his  finger  end ; 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain  ;  but,  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart.  Shakeip 

5.  To  deviate. 

The  lords  and  gentlemen  take  all  the  meanesli 
sort  upon  themselves  ;  for  they  are  best  able  tcf 
bring  them  in,  whensoever  any  of  them  startett 
out.  Spenser  on  Ireland:,' 

'I'll'  old  drudging  sun  from  his  long-beaten  wa5 
Shall  at  thy  voice  start  and  misguide  the  day  ;  i 
The  jocund  orbs  shall  break  their  measur'd  pace, ;, 
And  stubborn  poles  change  their  allotted  place.  I 

Cowleyj 

1  rank  him  with  the  prodigies  of  fame,  [ 
With  things  which  start  from  nature's  comniorii 
rules, 

With  bearded  infants,  and  with  teeming  mules. 

Creech 

Keep  your  soul  to  the  work  when  ready  to  stan 
aside,  unless  you  will  be  a  slave  to  every  wile 
imagination.  Walts. 

6.  To  set  out  from  the  barrier  at  a  race. 

It  seems  to  be  rather  a  terminus  a  quo  than  a  tru« 

firinciple,  as  the  starting  post  is  none  of  the  horse'; 
egs.  Boyle. 

Should  some  god  tell  me,  that  I  should  be  borr 
And  cry  again,  his  offer  I  should  scorn  ; 
A  sham  d,  when  I  have  ended  well  my  race, 
To  be  led  back  to  my  first  starting  place.  Denham 

When  from  the  goal  they  start, 
The  youthful  charioteers  with  heaving  heart 
Eush  to  the  race.  Dryden's  Virgil 

The  clangor  of  the  trumpet  gives  the  sign  ; 
At  once  they  start,  advancing  in  a  line.  Dryden, 

7.  To  set  out  on  any  pursuit. 

Fair  course  of  passion,  where  two  lovers  start. 
And  run  together,  heart  still  yok'd  with  heart. 

Waller. 

People,  when  they  Iiave  made  themselves 
weary,  set  up  their  rest  upon  the  very  spot  where 
they  started.  V Estrange. 

When  two  stnrt  into  the  world  together,  he  that 
is  thrown  behind,  unless  his  mind  proves  pene^ 
rous,  will  be  displeased  with  the  other.  Collier. 

To  Start,  v.  a. 
1.  To  alarm;    to  disturb  suddenly;  to 
startle. 

Direness  familiar  to  my  slaught'rous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me.  Skakesii 

Being  full  of  supper  and  distemp'ring  draiiglits 
Upon  malicious  bravery  dost  thou  come 
To  start  my  quiet  ?  Shakesp.  Olhello. 

Tlie  very  print  of  a  fox-foot  would  have  started 
ye.  L'Esirange. 
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2.  To  make  to  start  or  fly  hastily  from  a 
hiding-place ;  to  rouse  by  a  sudden  dis- 
turbance. * 

The  blood  more  stirs, 
To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a.  hare.  Shakesp. 

I  started  from  its  vernal  bow'r 
The  rising  game,  and  chac'd  from  flow'r  to  flow'r. 

Pope. 

S.  To  bring  into  motion ;  to  produce  to 
view  or  notice ;  to  produce  unexpectedly. 

Conjure  with  'em  ! 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Cxsar. Shakesp. 

What  exception  can  possibly  be  started  against 
tliis  stating  ?  Hammond. 

It  was  unadvisedly  done,  when  1  was  enforcing 
a  weightier  design,  to  start  and  follow  another  of 
less  moment.  Spratt. 

I'he  present  occasion  has  started  the  dispute 
amongst  us.  Lesley. 

Insignificant  cavils  may  be  started  against  every 
thine  that  is  not  capable  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration. Addison. 

I  was  engaged  in  conversation  upon  a  subject 
which  the  people  love  to  start  in  discourse.  / 
Addison's  Freeholder. 

4.  To  discover ;  to  bring  within  pursuit. 

The  sensual  men  agree  in  pursuit  of  every  plea- 
sure they  can  start.  Temple. 

5.  To  put  suddenly  out  of  place. 

One,  by  a  fall  in  wrestling,  started  tiie  end  of 
the  clavicle  from  the  sternon.   Wiseman's  Surgery, 

Start,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  motion  of  terrour  ;  a  sudden  twitch  or 
contraction  of  the  frame  from  fear  or 
alarm. 

These  flaws  and  starts  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  tire, 
Authoriz'd  by  her  grandam.  Shakesp. 

The  fright  awaken'd  Arcite  with  a  start ; 
Against  his  bosom  bounc'd  his  heaving  hea.rt.Dry. 

2.  A  sudden  rousing  to  action  ;  excitement. 

Hew  much  had  I  to  do  to  calm  his  rage  ! 
Now  f|ar  1  this  will  give  it  start  Hgain.Shak.Haml. 

S.  Sally  ;  vehement  eruption  ;  sudden  ef- 
fusion. 

Thou  art  Vike  enough,  through  vassal  fear. 
Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen. 
To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay.  Shakesp. 

Several  starts  of  fancy,  off-hand,  look  well 
enough  :  but  bring  them  to  the  test,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  'em.  L'Estrange. 

Are  they  not  only  to  disguise  our  passions. 
To  set  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts, 
To  check  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul  ? 

Addison's  Cato. 

We  were  well  enough  pleased  with  this  start  of 
thought.  Addison. 

4.  Sudden  fit ;  intermitted  action. 

Methought  her  eyes  had  cross'd  her  tongue ; 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly.  Shakesp 
Thy  forms  are  studied  arts, 
Thy  lubtile  ways  be  narrow  straits, 

Irhy  curtesy  but  sudden  starts. 
And  what  thou  call'st  thy  gifts  are  baits. 

Bett  Jonson. 

Nature  does  nothing  by  starts  and  leaps,  or  in  a 
hurry  ;  but  all  her  motions  are  gradual. L'£stra?i|;e. 

An  ambiguous  expression,  a  little  chagrin,  or  a 
ftart  of  passion,  is  net  enough  to  take  leave  upon 

Collier 

5.  A  quick  spring  or  motion  ;  a  shoot ;  a 
push. 

In  strings,  the  more  they  are  wound  up  and 
strained,  and  thereby  give  a  more  quick  start 
back,  the  more  treble  is  the  sound  ;  and  the  slack- 
er they  are,  or  less  wound  up,  the  baser  is  the 
sound.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hist. 

Both  cause  the  string  to  give  a  quicker  start. 

Bacon. 

How  could  water  make  those  visible  starts  upon 
freezing,  but  by  some  subtile  freezing  principle 
which  as  suddenly  shoots  into  it? 

Crew's  Cosmolngia  Sacra, 
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6.  First  emission  from  the  barrier ;  act  of 
setting  out. 

You  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start.  Shakesp.  Hen.  V. 

All  leapt  to  chariot. 
And  every  man  then  for  the  start  cast  in  his  proper 
lot.  Chapman. 
If  a  man  deal  with  another  upon  conditions, 
the  start  of  first  performance  is  all.  Bacon. 

7.  To  get  the  start.  To  begin  before  ano- 
ther ;  to  obtain  advantage  over  another. 

Get  the  start  of  the  majestick  world. 

Shak.  Julius  Cesar. 

All  pretorian  courts,  if  any  of  the  parties  be 
laid  asleep,  under  pretence  of  arbitrement,  and 
the  other  party  during  that  time  doth 'cautelously 
get  the  start  ;and  advantage  at  common  law,  yet 
the  pretorian" court  will  set  back  all  things  in  statu 
quoprius.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

Doubtless  some  other  heart 

Will  ^et  the  start ; 

And,  stepping  in  before,  ' 

Will  take  possession  of  the  sacred  store 

Of  hidden  sweets.  Crashaw. 
Ere  the  knight  could  do  his  part. 

The  squire  had  got  so  much  the  start, 

H*  ad  to  the  lady  done  his  errand. 

And  told  her  all  his  tricks  aforehand.  Hiidibras. 

She  might  have  forsaken  him,  if  he  had  not  got 
the  start  of  her.  Dryden's  JEneid,  Dedication. 

The  reason  why  the  mathemalicks  and  mecha- 
nick  arts  have  so  much  got  the  start  in  growth  of 
other  sciences,  may  be  resolved  into  this,  that 
their  progress  hath  not  been  retarded  by  that  reve- 
rential awe  of  former  discoveries.  Glanville. 

The  French  year  has  got  the  start  of  ours  more  in 
the  works  of  nature  than  in  the  new  sty]e.  Addison 

Sta'rter.  n.  s.  [from  stai-t.] 

1.  One  that  shrinks  from  his  purpose. 

Stand  to  it  boldly,  and  take  quarter. 
To  let  thee  see  I  am  no  starter.  Hudibras. 

2.  One  who  suddenly  moves  a  question  or 
objection. 

3.  A  dog  that  rouses  the  game. 

If  Sheridan  was  not  the  staunchest  hound  in  the 
pack,  he  was  at  least  the  best  starter.  Delany. 

Sta'rtingly.  adv.  [from  starting.']  By 

sudden  fits  ;  with  frequent  intermission 

Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash  ? 

Shakes]}.  Othello. 

Sta'rtingpost.  n.  s.  [start  and  post.] 
Barrier  from  which  the  race  begins. 

To  Sta'rtle.  v.  n.  [from  start.]  To 
shrink ;  to  move  on,  feeling  a  sudden 
impression  of  alarm  or  terrour. 

The  startiing  steed  was  seiz'd  with  sudden  fright, 
And,  bounding,  o'er  the  pommel  cast  the  knight. 

Dry  den. 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destructicm  ? 

Addison's  Cato, 
My  frighted  thoughts  run  back, 
And  starf/e  into  madness  at  the  sound.  Addis.Cato 

To  Sta'rtle.  v.  a. 

1.  To  fright ;  to  shock  ;  to  impress  with 
sudden  terrour,  surprise,  or  alarm. 

Such  whisp'ring  wak'd  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
On  Adam.  Milton. 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight. 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies. 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise.  Milton 
The  supposition  that  angels  assume  bodies  needs 
not  start(e  us,  since  some  of  the  most  ancient  and 
most  learned  lathers  seemed  to  believe  that  they 
had  bodies.  Locke 

Incest !  Oh  name  it  not! 
The  very  mention  shakes  my  inmost  soul  : 
The  gods  are  startled  in  their  peaceful  mansions, 
And  nature  sickens,  at  the  shocking  sound.  Smith. 
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His  books  had  been  solemnly  burnt  at  Rome  at 
heretical :  some  people,  he  found,  werestart/ed  at 
it ;  so  he  was  forced  boldly  to  make  reprisals,  to 
buoy  up  their  courage.  Atterbury. 

Now  the  leaf 
Incessant  rustles,  from  the  mournful  grove 
Oft  startling  such  as  studious  walk  below. 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air.  Thorns. 

2.  To  deter ;  to  make  to  deviate. 

They  would  find  occasions  enou^ih,  upon  the 
account  of  his  known  affections  to  the  king's  ser- 
vice, from  which  it  was  not  possible  to  remove  or 
startle  him.  Clarendon. 

Wilmot  had  more  scruples  from  religion  to  startle 
him,  and  would  not  have  attained  his  end  by  any 
gross  act  of  wickedness.  Clarendon. 

Sta'rtle.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb]  Sudden 
alarm  ;  shock ;  sudden  impression  of 
terrour. 

After  having  recovered  from  my  first  startle,  I 
was  very  well  pleased  at  the  accident.  Spectatcr, 

Sta'rtup.  n.  s.  [sta7-t  and  up.]  One  that 
comes  suddenly  into  notice. 

That  young  startup  hath  all  the  glory  of  my 

overthrow.  Shakesp^ 

To  STARVE.  V.  n.  [j-teappan.  Sax.  sterv- 
en,  Dut.  to  die.] 

1 .  To  perish  ;  to  be  destroyed.  Obsolete. 

To  her  came  message  of  the  murderment, 
Wherein  her  guiltless  friends   should  hopeless 
starve.  Fairf'ai, 

2.  To  perish  with  hunger.  It  has  with  or 
for  before  the  cause  ;  of  less  properly. 

Were  the  pains  of  honest  industry,  and  of  stani- 
ing  with  hunger  and  cold,  set  before  us,'  no  body 
would  doubt  which  to  chuse.  Locke. 

An  animal  that  starves  of  hunger,  dies  feverish 
and  delirious.  Arbuthnot. 

a.  To  be  killed  with  cold.  It  has  with  or 
for  before  the  cause. 

Have  1  seen  the  naked  starve  for  cold. 
While  avarice  my  charity  controll'd  ?  Sandys. 

4"  To  suffer  extreme  poverty. 

Sometimes  virtue  starues  while  vice  is  fed  : 
Wiiat  Ihen  ?  is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  ?  Pope. 

5.  To  be  destroyed  with  cold. 

Had  the  seeds  of  the  pepper-plant  been  borne 
from  Java  to  these  northern  countries,  they  must 
have  starved  for  want  of  sun.  Woodward's  Nat. Hist. 

To  Starve,  v.  a. 

1.  To  kill  with  hunger. 

I  cannot  blame  his  cousin  king. 
That  wiih'd  him  on  the  barren  mountains  starv'd. 

Shakesp. 

Hunger  and  thirst,  or  guns  and  swords. 

Give  the  same  death  in  different  words  : 

To  push  this  argument  n«  further. 

To  starve  a  man  in  law  is  murther.  Prior. 

If  they  had  died  through  fasting,  when  meat 
was  at  hand,  they  would  have  been  guilty  of  sfaru- 
t)!^  themselves.  Pope. 

2.  To  subdue  by  famine. 

Thy  desires 

Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous.  Shak. 

He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  slow  degrees. 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  th'  untam'd  disease. Cryd. 

Attalus  endeavoured  to  starve  Italy,  by  stop- 
ping their  convoy  of  provisions  from  Africa. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

3.  To  kill  with  cold. 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ke 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 
Immoveable,  infix'd,  and  frozen  round.  Milton. 

4.  To  deprive  of  force  or  vigour. 

The  powers  of  their  minds  are  starved  by  dis- 
use, and  liiive  lost  that  reach  and  strength  which 
nature  fitted  them  to  receive.  L-icke. 

Sta'rveling.  n.  [from  starve.]  An 
animal  thin  and  weak  for  want  of  nou- 
rishment. 
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If  I  hang,  I'll  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows  ;  for 
old  sir  John  hangs  with  rae,  and  he's  no  starve- 
lintr.  Shakesp. 

Sfow  thy  alms  is  given,  the  letter's  read  ; 
llie  body  risen  again,  the  which  was  dead  ; 
And  thy  poor  starveling  bountifully  fed.  Donne. 

The  fat  ones  would  be  making  sport  with  the 
lean,  and  calling  them  starvelings.  L'Estrange. 

Sta'rveling.  a<//. Hungry; lean;  pining. 
The  thronging  clusters  thin 
By  kind  avulsion  ;  else  the  starveling  brood. 
Void  of  sufficient  sustenance,  will  yield 
A  slender  autumn.  Philips. 
Poor  starveling  bard,  how  small  thy  gains  ! 
How  unproportion'd  to  thy  pains  !  Swift. 

Sta'rwort.  n.  s.  [astei;  Lat.]   A  plant. 

Miller. 

Sta'tary.  adj.  [from  status,  Lat.]  Fix- 
ed ;  settled. 

The  set  and  statary  times  of  paring  of  nails,  and 
cutting  of  hair,  is  "but  the  continuation  of  an- 
cient superstition.  Brown. 

STATE,  n.  s.  [status,  Lat.] 

1.  Condition;  circumstances  of  natm'e  or 
fortime. 

I  do  not 

Infer  as  if  1  thought  my  sister's  state 

Secure.  Milton. 

I  found  the  whole  city  highly  concerned  for  the 
hazardous  state  of  Caudia,  which  was  lost  soon 
after.  Dominico  Cantarini,  the  present  duke,  was 
sedulous  in  that  aiFair.  Brown's  Travels 

Tlieir  sins  have  the  aggravation  of  being  sins 
against  grace,  and  forsaking  and  departing  from 
God  ;  which  respect  makes  the  state  of  apostates, 
as  the  most  inexcusable,  so  the  most  desperately 
dangerous  state.         .  Hammond. 

Thus  have  his  prayers  for  others  altered  and 
■mended  the  state  of  his  own  heart.  Law. 

Relate  what  Latium  was  ; 
Declare  the  past  and  present  state  of  things. 

Dryden's  jEnetd 
Like  the  papist's  is  your  poet's  stale. 
Poor  and  disarm'd.  Pope. 

2.  M  odification  of  any  thing. 

Keep  the  state  of  the  question  in  your  eye. Boyle. 

3.  Stationary  point ;  crisis  ;  height ;  point 
from  which  the  next  movement  is  re 
gression. 

The  deer,  that  endureth  the  womb  but  eight 
months,  and  is  complete  at  six  years,  cannot  live 
much  more  than  thirty,  as  having  passed  two  ge- 
neral motions,  that  is,  its  beginning  and  increase; 
and  having  but  two  more  to  run  through,  that  is 
its  state  and  declination.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

Tumours  have  their  several  degrees  and  times  ; 
as  beginning,  augment,  state,  and  declination. 

Wiseman. 

4.  [Estat,  Fr.]  Estate ;  signiory ;  posses- 
sion. 

Strong  was  their  plot. 
Their  states  far  otF,  and  they  of  wary  wit.  Daniel. 

5.  Mode  of  government. 

No  state  can  be  named  wherein  any  part  of  the 
body  of  those  imperial  laws  hath  the  just  force  of 
a  law,  otherwise  than  as  custom  hath  particularly 
induced  it.  Stlden. 

6.  The  community ;  the  publick  ;  the  com- 
monwealth. 

If  any  thing  more  than  your  sport 
Did  move  your  greatness,  and  this  noble  state, 
To  call  on  him,  he  hopes  it  Is  no  other 
But  for  your  health's  sake.  Shak.Troilus  and  Cress. 
A  state's  anger 
Should  not  take  knowledge  either  of  fools  or 
women.  Ben  Jmson. 

I  hear  her  talk  of  state  matters  and  the  senate. 

Ben  Jonson. 

What  he  got  by  fortune. 
It  was  the  stafe  that  now  must  make  his  right.Dan. 

The  stale  hath  given  you  licence  to  stay  on  land 
for  the  space  of  six  weeks.  '  Bacon, 
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It  is  better  the  kingdom  should  be  in  good  estate, 
with  particular  loss  to  many  of  the  people,  than 
that  all  the  people  should  be  well,  and  the  state 
of  the  kingdom  altogether  lost.  Hayward. 

It  is  a  bad  exchange  to  wound  a  man's  own  con- 
science, thereby  to  salve  state  sores.  King  Charles. 

For  you  we  stay'd,  as  did  the  Grecian  state 
Till  Alexander  ca'me.  _  Waller. 

Since  they  all  live  by  begging,  it  were  better  for 
the  state  to  keep  them.  "  Graunt. 

These  are  the  rfalms  of  unrelenting  fate  ; 
And  awful  Rhadamanthus  rules  the  state; 
He  hears  and  judges.  Dryden's  Mneid. 

7.  Hence  single  state,  in  Shakespeare,  for 

individuality. 

My  thought,  whose  murthcr  yet  is  but  fantastical. 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

8.  Civil  power,  not  ecclesiastical. 

The  same  criminal  may  be  absolved  by  the 
church,  and  condemned  by  the  state  ;  absolved  or 
pardoned  by  the  state,  yet  censured  by  the  church 

Lesley^ 

9.  A  republick  ;  a  government  not  monar- 
chical. 

They  feared  nothing  from  a  stafe  so  narrow  in 
compass  of  land,  and  so  weak,  that  the  strength  of 
their  armies  has  ever  been  made  up  of  foreign 
troops.  Temple, 

1 0.  Rank  ;  condition ;  quality. 

Fair  dame,  1  am  not  to  you  known. 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  1  am  perfect.  Shak. 
High  state  the  bed  is  where  misfortune  lies.  Fairf 

11.  Solemn  pomp;  appearance  of  great- 
ness. 

When  in  triumphant  state  the  British  muse. 
True  to  lierself,  shall  barb'rous  aid  refuse. 

Poscommon. 

There  kings  receiv'd  the  marks  of  sov'reign  pow'r: 
In  state  the  monarchs  march'd  ;  the  lictors  bore 
The  awful  axes  and  the  rods  before. Dryden's  JEn, 

Let  my  attendants  wait  ;  I'll  be  alone  : 
Where  least  of  state,  there  most  of  love  is  shown 

Dryden. 

To  appear  in  their  robes  would  be  a  troublesome 
piece  of  state.  Collier, 

At  home  surrounded  by  a  servile  crowd, 
Prompt  to  abuse,  and  in  detraction  loud  ; 
Abroad  begirt  with  men,  and  swords,  and  spears 
His  very  state  acknowledging  his  fears.  Prior. 

If  God  has  df livered  me  up  to  evil  spirits,  to 
be  dragged  hy  them  to  places  of  torments,  could 
it  be  any  comfort  to  me  that  they  found  me  upon 
a  bed  of  state  ?  Law, 

12.  Dignity;  grandeur. 

She  instructed  him  how  he  should  keep  stale 
and  yet  with  a  modest  sense  of  his  misfortunes. 

Bacon's  Hen.  VII 
The  swan  rows  her  state  with  oary  feet.  Milton, 

He  was  staid,  and  in  his  gait 
Preserv'd  a  grave  niajestick  state.  Butler, 
Such  cheerful  modesty,  such  humble  state. 
Moves  certain  love.  Waller. 

Can  this  imperious  lord  forget  to  reign. 
Quit  all  his  state,  descend,  and  serve  again  ? 

Pope's  Statius. 

He  will  consider,  not  what  arts,  or  methods,  or 
application  will  soonest  make  him  richer  and  great- 
er than  his  brethren,  or  remove  him  from  a  shop 
to  a  life  of  state  and  pleasure  ;  but  will  consider 
what  arts,  v;hat  methods,  what  application  can 
make  worldly  business  most  acceptable  to  God 
and  make  a  life  of  trade  a  life  of  holiness,  devo 
tion,  and  piety.  Law 

13.  A  seat  of  dignity. 
This  chair  shall  be  my  state,  this  dagger  my 

sceptre,  and  this  cushion  my  crown.  Shak.  H.  IV 
As  she  ati'ected  not  the  grandeur  of  a  state  witl 

a  canopy,  she  thought  there  was  no  offence  in  an 

elbow-chair.  Arbuthnot. 
The  brain  was  lier  study,  the  heart  her  state 

room.  Arbuthnot. 

1 4.  A  canopy  ;  a  covering  of  dignity. 
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Over  the  chair  is  a  state  made  round  of  ivy, 
somewhat  whiter  than  ours  ;  and  the  Jtaie  is  curi- 
ously wrought  with  silver  and  silk.  Bacon, 

His  high  throne,  understate 
Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  th'  upper  end 
Was  plac'd.  Miltoti's  Par.  Lost. 

15.  A  person  of  high  rank.  Obsolete. 
She  is  a  dutchess  ;  a  great  state.  Latymer. 

16.  The  principal  persons  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  bold  design 
Pleas'd  highly  those  infernal  states.  Milton. 

17.  Joined  with  another  word,  it  signifies 
publick. 

I  am  no  courtier,  nor  versed  in  state  affairs  :  my 
life  hath  rather  been  contemplative  than  active. 

Bacon. 

Council !  What's  that  ?  a  pack  of  bearded  slaves. 
The  scavengers  that  sweep  state  nuisances, 
And  are  themselves  the  greatest.  Dryd.  Cleomenes. 

I  am  accused  of  reflecting  upon  great  states-folks. 

Swift. 

To  State,  v.  a.  [constater,  Fr.] 

1.  To  settle  ;  to  regulate. 

This  is  so  stated  a  rule,  that  all  casuists  press  if 
in  all  cases  of  damage.  Decay  of  Piety, 

This  is  to  state  accounts,  and  looks  more  Viie 
merchandize  than  friendship.  Collier  of  Friendship. 

He  is  capable  of  corruption  who  receives  more 
than  what  is  the  stated  and  unquestioned  fee  of  his 
office.  Addism. 

2.  To  represent  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
modification. 

Many  other  inconveniences  are  consequent  to 
this  stating  of  this  question  ;  and  particularly  that 
by  those  which  thus  state  it,  there  hath  never  yet 
been  assigned  any  definite  number  of  fundamen- 
tals. Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

Its  present  stale  stateth  it  to  be  what  it  now  is. 

Hale. 

Were  our  case  stated  to  any  sober  heathen,  he 
would  never  guess  why  they  who  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  prayer,  and  confess  the  same  God, 
may  not  ask  in  the  same  form.       Decay  of  Piety. 

To  state  it  fairly,  imitation  is  the  most  advan- 
tageous way  for  a  translator  to  shew  himself,  but 
the  greatest  wrong  which  can  be  done  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  dead.  Dryden. 

1  pretended  not  fully  to  state,  much  less  demon- 
strate, the  truth  contained  in  the  text.  Atterbury. 

Though  I  don't  pretend  to  state  the  exact  degree 
of  mischief  that  is  done  by  it,  yet  its  plain  and  na- 
tural  tendency  to  do  harm  is  sufficient  to  justify 
the  most  absolute  condemnation  of  it.  Laui. 

Sta'teliness.  n.  s.  [from  stately. 1 

1.  Grandeur;  majestick  appearance ;  au- 
gust manner ;  dignity. 

We  may  collect  the  excellency  of  the  under- 
standing then  by  the  glorious  remainders  of  itnow, 
and  guess  at  tlie  stateliness  of  the  building  by  the 
magnificence  of  its  ruins.  South. 

For  stateliness  and  majesty  what  is  comparable 
to  a  horse  ?  More's  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

2.  Appearance  of  pride ;  affected  dignity. 

Agenor,  glad  such  punctual  ready  bliss 
Did  on  his  own  design  itself  obtrude, 
Swell'd  his  vast  looks  to  bigger  stateliness. 

Beaumont's  Psyche. 

She  hated  stateliness  ;  but  wisely  knew 
What  just  regard  was  to  her  title  due.  BettertOn. 

Sta'tely.  adj.  [from  state.] 

1 .  August ;  grand ;  lofty ;  elevated ;  ma- 
jestick ;  magnificent. 

A  statelier  pyramid  to  her  I'll  rear, 
Than  Rhodope's  or  Memphis'  ever  was. 

Shakesp.  Hen.  VI. 
These  regions  have  abundance  of  high  cedars, 
and  other  stately  trees  casting  a  shade.  Raleigh'sHist. 

Truth,  like  a  stately  dome,  will  not  shew  herselt 
at  the. first  visit.  South. 

He  many  a  walk  travers'd 
Of  stateliest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  palm.  Milton. 

2.  Elevated  in  mien  or  sentiment. 

Ye  that  stately  tread  or  lowly  creep.  Milton. 
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He  maintains  majesty  in  the  midst  of  plainness, 
and  is  stately  without  ambition,  whicli  is  the  vice 
of  Lucan.  Dryden. 

Sta'teroom.  n.  s.  [from  state  and  room.] 

A  magnificent  room  in  a  palace  or  great 

house. 

States,  w.  s.  pi.  [from  state.]  Nobility. 
Sta'tesman.  n.  s.  [state  and  man.] 

1.  A  politician  ;  one  versed  in  the  arts  of 
government. 

It  looks  grave  enough 
To  seem  a  statesman.  Ben  Jonson. 

ITie  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of  a 
ttatesman.  Pope. 

2,  One  employed  in  publick  affairs. 

If  such  actions  may  have  passage  free, 
Bond-slaves  and  pagans  shall  our  statesmen  he. 

Shakesp.  Othello. 

It  is  a  weakness  which  attends  high  and  low  ; 
the  statesman  who  holds  the  helm,  as  well  as  the 
peasant  who  holds  the  plough.  South. 

Absolute  power  is  not  a  plant  that  will  grow  in 
this  soil  ;  and  statesman,  who  have  attempted  to 
cultivate  it  here,  have  pulled  on  their  own  and 
their  master's  ruiu.  Davenant. 

A  British  minister  must  expect  to  see  many 
friends  fall  off,  whom  he  cannot  gratify  ;  since,  to 
Tise  the  phrase  of  a  late  statesman,  the  pasture  is 
not  large  enough.  Addison. 
■  Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home.  Pope. 

Sta'teswoman.  n.  s.  [state  and  woman.] 
A  woman  who  meddles  with  publick  af- 
fairs ;  in  contempt. 

How  she  was  in  debt,  and  wliere  she  meant 
To  raise  fresh  sums  :  she's  a  great  stateswoman  ! 

Ben  Jotison. 

Several  objects  may  iimocently  be  ridiculed,  as 
the  passions  of  our  stateswomen.  Addison. 

Sta'tical.1  a<//.  [from  the  noun.]  Re- 
Sta'tick.  J     lating  to  the  science  of 
weighing. 

^  A  man  weigheth  some  pounds  less  in  the  height 
of  winter,  according  to  experience,  and  the  statick 
aphorisms  of  Sanctorius.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

If  one  by  a  statical  engine  could  regulate  his  in- 
sensible perspiration,  he  might  often,  by  restoring 
of  that,  foresee,  prevent,  or  shorten  a  fit  of  the 
gout.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Sta'ticks.  w.  s.  [retlixh ;  statique,  Fr.] 
The  science  which  considers  the  weight 
of  bodies. 

This  is  a  Catholick  rule  of  staticks,  that  if  any 
body  be  bulk  fur  bulk  heavier  than  a  fluid,  it  will 
sink  to  the  bottom  ;  and  if  lighter,  it  will  float 
upon  it,  having  part  extant,  and  part  immersed, 
as  that  so  much  of  the  fluid  as  is  equal  in  bulk  to 
the  immersed  part  be  equal  in  gravity  to  the  whole. 

Benlley. 

STATION,  n.  s.  [station,  Fr.  statio,  Lat,] 

1.  The  act  of  standing. 

Their  manner  was  to  stand  at  prayer,  where- 
upon their  meetings  unto  that  purpose  on  those 
days  had  the  names  of  stations  given  ihcm.Hooher. 

Id  station  like  the  herald.  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill.  Shak.Timon. 

2.  A  state  of  rest. 

All  progression  is  performed  by  drawing  on  or 
irapellmg  forward  some  part  v»hich  was  before  in 
station  or  at  quiet_,  where  there  are  no  joints. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

3.  A  place  where  any  one  is  placed. 

The  seditious  remained  within  their  station, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the  heastly 
muUitude,  might  more  fitly  be  termed  a  kennel 
than  a  camp.  Hayward. 

The  planets  in  their  station  list'ning  stood.Mi/ton. 


4.  Post  assigned ;  office. 
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Michael  in  either  hand  leads  them  out  of  Para- 
dise, the  fiery  serpent  waving  behind  them,  and 
the  cherubims  taking  their  stations  to  guard  the 
place.  Milton, 

5.  Situation  ;  position. 

To  single  stations  now  what  years  belong. 
With  planets  join'd, they  claim  another  song. Creec/i 

The  fig  and  date,  why  love  they  to  remain 
In  middle  station,  and  an  even  plain  ; 
While  in  the  lower  marsh  the  gourd  is  found. 
And  while  the  hill  with  olive-shade  is  crown'd  ? 

Prior. 

6.  Employment;  office. 

No  member  of  a  political  body  so  mean,  but  it 
may  be  used  in  some  station  or  other.  L'Estrange. 

By  spending  this  day  in  religious  exercises,  we 
acquire  new  strength  and  resolution  to  perform 
God's  will  in  cur  several  stations  the  week  follow- 
ing. Nelson. 

They  believe  that  the  common  size  of  human 
understanding  is  fitted  to  some  station  or  other. 

Swift. 

Whether  those  who  are  leaders  of  a  party  arrive 
at  that  station  more  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  or  influ- 
ence of  the  stars,  than  by  the  possession  of  any 
great  abilities,  may  be  a  point  of  much  dispute. 

Swift. 

7.  Character ;  state. 

Far  the  greater  part  have  kept  their  station.  Mift. 

8.  Ran.k  ;  condition  of  life. 

I  can  be  contented  with  an  humbler  station,  in 
the  temple  of  virtue,  than  to  be  set  on  the  pin- 
nacle. Dryden. 

To  Sta'tion.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

place  in  a  certain  post,  rank,  or  place. 
Sta'tion ARY.  adj.  [from  station.] 

1 .  Fixed  ;  not  progressive. 

Between  the  descent  and  ascent,  where  the 
image  seemed  stationary,  i  stopped  the  prism,  and 
fixed  it  in  that  posture,  that  it  should  he  moved 
no  more.  Newton's  Opticks. 

2.  Respecting  place. 

The  same  harmony  and  staiionary  constitution, 
as  it  happened  in  many  species,  so  doth  it  fall  out 
in  individuals.  Brown. 

3.  Belonging  to  a  stationer. 

Sta'tioner.  n.  s.  [from  station.] 

1.  A  bookseller. 

Some  modern  tragedies  are  beautiful  on  the 
stage,  and  yet  Trj'phon  the  stationer  complains 
they  are  seldom  asked  for  in  his  shop.  Dryden. 

With  authors,  stationers  obey'd  the  call ; 
Glory  and  gain  th'  industrious  tribe  provoke, 
Aiid  gentle  Duhiess  ever  loves  ajoke.  Pope's  Dun. 

2.  A  seller  of  paper. 

Sta'tist.  n.  s.  [from  state.]  A  statesman; 
a  politician  ;  one  skilled  in  government. 

i  do  believe, 
Statist  though  I  am  none,  or  like  to  be, 
That  this  sliall  prove  a  war.      Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Their  orators  thou  then  extoll'st,  as  those 
The  top  of  eloquence,  statists  indeed, 
And  lovers  of  tiieir  country.  Hilt.  Par.  Reg. 

Sta'tuary.  n.  s.  [statuaire,  Fr.  from  sta- 
tua,  Lat.] 

1.  The  art  of  carving  images  or  represen- 
tations of  life. 

The  northern  nations,  that  overwhelmed  it  by 
their  numbers,  were  too  barbarous  to  preserve  the 
remains  of  learning  more  carelully  than  they  did 
those  of  architecture  and  statuary.  Temple. 

2.  One  that  practices  or  professes  the  art 
of  making  statues. 

On  other  occasions  the  statuaries  took  their  sub- 
jects from  the  poets.  _  Addison. 

How  shall  any  man,  who  hath  a  genius  for  his- 
tory, undertake  such  a  work  with  spirit  and  chear- 
iulness,  when  he  considers  that  he  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  but  a  very  few  years This  is  like  era- 
ploying  an  excellent  statuary  to  work  upon  moul- 
dering stone.  Swift. 
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Sta'tue.  n.  s.  [statue,  Fr.  statua,  Lat.]  An 
image  ;  a  solid  representation  of  any  liv- 
ing being. 

'The  princess  heard  of  her  mother's  statue,  a 
piece  many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  per- 
formed by  that  rare  Italian  master.  Shak.  W.  Tale. 

They  spake  not  a  word  ; 
But  like  dumb  statues,  or  unbreathing  stones, 
Star'd  each  on  other.  Shakesp.  Rich.  III. 

Architects  propounded  unto  Alexander  to  cut 
the  mountain  Athos  into  the  form  of  a  statue,  which 
in  his  right  liand  should  hold  a  town  capable  of 
containing  ten  thousand  men,  and  in  his  left  a  ves- 
sel to  receive  all  the  water  that  flowed  from  the 
mountain.  Wilkins's  Math.  Magick. 

A  statue  of  Polycletus,  called  the  rule,  deserves 
[  that  name  for  having  so  perfect  an  agreement  in 
all  its  parts,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  fault 
in  it.  Dryden's  Dufresnoy, 

To  Sta'tue.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
place  as  a  statue. 
Thou  shalt  be  worshipp'd,  kiss'd,  lov'd,  and 

ador'd  ; 

And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry. 

My  substance  should  be  statued  in  thy  stead, S^^. 

Sta'ture.  n.  s.  [stature,  Fr.  statura,ha.t,] 
The  height  of  any  animal. 

What  stature  we  attain  at  seven  years  we  some- 
times double,  most  times  come  short  of  at  one  and 
twenty.  Brown, 

A  creature  who  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest.  Milton. 

Foreign  men  of  mighty  stature  came.  Dryden, 

Thyself  but  dust,  thy  stature  but  a  span  ; 
A  moment  thy  duration,  foolish  man  !  Pri^r. 

We  have  certain  demonstration  from  Egyptian 
mummies,  and  Roman  urns  and  rings,  and  mea- 
sures and  edifices,  and  many  other  antiquities,  that 
human  stature  has  not  diminished  for  above  two 
thousand  years.  Benttey's  Sermon*, 

Statutable,  adj.  [bom  statute.]  Ac- 
cording to  statute. 

1  met  with  oi.e  who  was  three  inches  above  five 
feet,  the  statutable  measure  of  that  club. 

Addis.  Guard, 

Sta'tutably.  adv.  [from  statutable.]  In 

a  manner  agreeable  to  law. 
Statute.  7i.s.  [statut,  Fr.  statutum,Ija.t.^ 

A  law  ;  an  edict  of  the  legislature. 

Not  only  the  common  law,  but  also  the  statutet 
and  acts  of  parliament,  were  specially  intended 
for  its  benefit.  Spenser. 

Blood  hath  been  shed. 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gen'ral  weal.  Shak. 

There  was  a  statute  ai;ainst  vagabonds  ;  wherein 
note  the  dislike  the  parlianient  had  cf  gaoling  them 
as  chargeable  and  pesterous.  Bacon. 

Know  the  statutes  of  heaven  and  laws  of  eter- 
nity, those  immutable  rules  of  justice.  Tillotson. 

0  queen!  indulg'd  by  favour  of  tiie  gods 
To  build  a  town,  with  statutes  to  restrain 
The  wild  inhabitants  beneath  thy  reign. Dryd.^n^ 

To  Stave,  v.  a.  [from  staff",  in  the  plural 

staves.] 

1 .  To  break  in  pieces ;  used  originally  of 
barrels  made  of  small  parts  or  staves. 

If  an  irreverent  expression,  or  a  thought  too 
wanton,  are  crept  into  my  verses,  let  them  be 
staved  or  forfeited  like  contrabanded  goods.  Dryd, 

2.  To  push  away  as  with  a  staff :  with  off. 

How  can  they  escape  the  contagion  of  the  writ- 
ings, whom  the  virulcncy  of  the  calumnies  have 
not  staved  o^'froni  reading  ?  Ben  Jonson. 

The  condition  of  a  servant  staves  him  o^  to  a 
distance  ;  but  the  gospel  s[)eaks  nothing  but  al- 
lurement, attraction,  and  invitation.  South. 

3.  To  pour  out  by  breaking  the  cask. 

1'he  seared  disorders  that  might  ensue  thereof 
have  been  an  occasion  that  divers  times  all  the 
wine  ill  the  city  hath  been  staved.     Sandys's  TraVt 

4.  To  furnish  with  rundles  or  staves. 
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This  was  the  shameful  end  of  Alovsus  Grittns, 
Solymaii's  deputy  in  Hungary  ;  wlio,  rlimhini^ 
too  <ast  up  the  evil  staved  ladder  of  ambition,  sud- 
denly fell,  and  never  ruse  more.  Knolles. 

To  Stave,  v.  n.  To  fight  with  staves. 

Equal  shame  and  envy  stirr'd 
I'  th  enemy,  that  one  should  beard 
So  many  warriours,  and  so  stout. 
As  he  had  done,  and  stav'd  it  out.  Hudibras. 

To  Stave  and  Tail.  v.  a.  To  part  dogs 
by  interposing  a  staff,  and  by  pulling 
the  tail. 

The  conquering  foe  they  soon  assail'd, 
First  Trulla  stav'd,  a«d  Cerdon  tail'd,  Hudibras. 

Staves,  n.  s.  The  plural  of  staff. 

All  in  strange  manner  arm'd. 
Some  rustick  knives,  some  staves  in  fire  warm'd. 

Spetiser. 

They  tie  teasils  up  in  bundles  or  staves.  Mortim. 
Sta'vesacre.  n.  s.  [herba  pedicularts, 

Lat.]  Larkspur.  A  plant. 
To  STAY.  V.  71.  [staen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  continue  in  a  place ;  to  forbear  de- 
parture. 

If  she  do  bid  me  pack  I'll  give  her  thanks. 
As  though  she  bid  raesfaj  by  ner  a  v/eei..Shakesp. 

Not  after  resurrection  sha.i  he  stay 
Longer  on  earth  than  certain  Jmes  t'  appear.  Milt. 

He  did  ordain,  that  as  raan_y  might  depart  as 
would  ;  but  as  many  as  would  siai/  should  have 
very  good  means  to  live  from  the  state.  Bacon 

They  flocked  in  such  multitudes,  that  they  not 
only  stayed  for  their  resort,  but  discharged  divers. 

Hay  ward. 

The  injur'd  sea,  which  frojn  her  wonted  place, 
To  gain  some  acres,  avarice  did  force. 
If  the  new  banks  neglected  once  decay, 
No  longer  will  from  her  old  channel  stay.  Waller. 

Stay,  I  command  you,  stay  and  hear  me  first. 

Dryden. 

Nor  must  he  stay  at  home,  because  he  must  be 
back  again  by  one-and-twenty.  Locke. 

Every  plant  has  its  atmosphere,  which  hath 
various  effects  on  those  who  stay  near  them. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Servants  sent  on  messages  stay  out  longer  than 
the  message  requires.  Swif  t, 

2.  To  continue  in  a  state. 

The  flames  augment,  and  stay 
At  their  full  height ;  then  languish  to  decay .Dryd. 

3.  To  wait ;  to  attend  ;  to  forbear  to  act. 

I'll  tell  thee  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us.  Shak. 

Would  ye  tarry  for  them  till  they  were  grown  ? 
would  ye  stay  for  them  from  having  husbands 

Ruth,  i.  13. 

We  for  his  royal  presence  only  stay 
To  end  the  rites.  Dryden. 

I  stay  for  Turnus,  whose  devoted  head 
Is  owing  to  the  living  and  the  dead  ; 

son  and  I  expect  it  from  his  hand.  Dryden. 

The  father  cannot  stay  any  longer  for  the  for- 
tune, nor  the  mother  fur  a  new  set  of  babies  to 
play  with.  Locke. 

4.  To  stop  ;  to  stand  still. 

When  she  list  pour  out  her  larger  spright, 
She  would  command  the  hasty  sun  to  stay, 
Or  backward  turn  his  course.  Spenser. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  finding  that  wlien  matters 
once  go  down  the  hill,  they  stay  not  without  a  new 
force,  resolved  to  try  some  exploit  upon  England. 

Bacon. 

Satan 

Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  airy  wheel. 
Nor  stay'd,  till  on  Niphates'  top  he  lights.  Milton. 

5.  To  dwell ;  to  belong. 

Nor  will  I  stay 
On  Amphix,  or  what  deaths  he  dealt  that  day. Dry. 

I  must  stay  a  little  on  one  action,  which  pre- 
ferred tlie  relief  of  others  to  the  consideration  of 
yourself.  Dryden. 

6.  To  rest  confidently :  with  upon. 

Because  ye  trust  in  oppression,  and  stavthereon, 
this  shall  be  as  a  breach  ready  to  fall.Jsa.'xxi.  12, 
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Thej'  call  themselves  of  the  holy  city,  and  stay 
themselves  upon  God.  Isa.  xlviii.  2. 

To  Stay.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  stop  ;  to  withhold  ;  to  repress. 

All  that  may  stay  their  minds  from  thinking  that 
true  which  they  lieartily  wish  were  false,  but  can- 
not think  it  so  witnout  some  scruple.  Hooker. 

The  Syrens  sang  to  allure  them  into  danger ;  but 
Orpheus  sang  so  well  that  he  staid  them. 

Raleigh's  Hist,  of  the  World. 

He  took  nothing  but  a  bit  of  bread  to  stay  his 
stomach.  Locke. 

To  stay  these  sudden  gusts  of  passion 
That  hurry  you  from  reason,  rest  assur'd 
The  secret  of  your  love  lies  with  me  only.  Rowe. 

Stay  her  stomach  with  these  half  hundred  plays, 
till  1  can  procure  her  a  romance  big  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy her  great  soul  with  adventures.  Pope. 

Why  cease  we  then  the  wrath  of  heav'n  to  stay? 
Be  humbled  all.  Pope. 

2.  To  delay ;  to  obstruct ;  to  hinder  from 
progression. 

The  joyous  Time  will  not  be  stay'd 
Unless  she  do  him  by  the  forelock  take.  Spenser. 
Your  ships  are  staid  at  Venice.  Shakesp. 
Unto  the  shore,  with  tears,  with  sighs,  with 
moan, 

They  him  conduct ;  cursing  the  bounds  that  stay 
Their  willing  fleet,  that  would  have  further  gone. 

Daniel. 

I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 
Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraces.  Milton. 

1  was  willing  to  stay  my  reader  on  an  argument 
that  appears  to  me  new.  Locke. 

3.  To  keep  from  departure. 

If  as  a  prisoner  I  were  here,  you  might 
Have  then  insisted  on  a  conqueror's  right, 
And  stay'd  me  here.  Dryden. 

'4:.  [JEstai/er,  Ft.]  To  prop  ;  to  support ;  to 
hold  up. 

On  this  determination  we  might  stay  ourselves 
without  further  proceeding  herein.  Hooker. 

Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his  hands,  the  one  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other. 

Eiod.  xvii.  12, 

Sallows  and  reeds,  for  vineyards  useful  found. 
To  stay  thy  vines.  Dryden. 

Stay.  n.  s.  \estaye,  Fr.] 

1 .  Continuance  in  a  place ;  forbearance  of 
departure. 

Determine 

Or  for  her  stay  or  going ;  the  affair  cries  haiie.Shak 
Should  judges  make  a  longer  stay  in  a  place  than 
they  usually  do,  a  day  in  a  county  would  be  a  very 
good  addition.  Bacon. 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  pursued, 
Delighted  1  but  desired  more  her  stay.  Milton. 

The  Thraciaruyouth  invades 
Orpheus  returning  from  th'  Elj'sian  shades, 
Embrace  the  hero,  and  his  s(ai/ implore.  Waller. 

So  long  a  stay  will  make 
The  jealous  king  suspect  we  have  been  plotting. 

Denham. 

What  pleasure  hop'st  thou  in  my  stay. 
When  I'm  constrain'd  and  wish  myself  away  ^Dry. 

When  the  wine  sparkles. 
Make  haste,  and  leave  thy  business  and  tliy  care, 
No  mortal  int'rest  can  be  worth  thy  stay.  Dryden. 

2.  Stand  ;  cessation  of  progression. 

Bones,  after  full  growth,  continue  at  a  stay; 
teeth  stand  at  a  slay,  except  their  wearing. 

Bacmi. 

Affairs  of  state  seemedrather  to  stand  at  a.  stay, 
than  to  advance  or  decline.  Hayward. 

Made  of  spher; -metal,  never  to  decay. 
Until  his  revolution  was  at  stay.  Milton. 

Almighty  crowd  !  thou  shorten'st  all  dispute  ; 
Nor  faith  nor  reason  make  thee  at  a  stay. 
Thou  leap'st  o'er  all.  Dryden's  Medal. 

3.  A  stop ;  an  obstruction ;  a  hindrance 
from  progress. 

His  fell  heart  thought  long  that  little  way, 
Griev'd  with  each  step,  tormented  with  each  stay. 

Fairfax. 

4.  Restraint ;  prudence ;  caution ;  discreet 
steadiness  ;  sobriety  of  judgment. 
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For  her  son. 
In  her  own  hand  the  crown  she  kept  in  store, 
Till  riper  ^ears  he  raught,  and  stronger  stay.  Spins. 

Many  just  and  temperate  provisos  well  shewed 
and  foretokened  the  wisdom,  stay,  and  moderation 
of  the  king.  Bacon. 

With  prudent  stay  he  long  deferr'd 
The  rough  contention.  Philips. 

5.  A  fixed  state. 

Who  have  before,  or  shall  write  after  thee. 
Their  works,  though  toughly  laboured,  will  be 
Like  infancy  or  age  to  man's  firm  stay. 
Or  early  and  late  twilights  to  mid-day.  Donne. 

Alas  !  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state 
And  who  can  shun  inevitable  fate  i  Dryden. 

6.  A  prop  ;  a  support. 

Obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature 
is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world.  Hooker. 

What  surety  of  the  wurld,  what  hope,  whatsloy. 
When  this  was  once  a  king,  and  now  is  clay.'Sholt. 

My  only"  strength,  and  stay  f  forlorn  of  thee. 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me  ?  where  subsist  ?  Milt. 

Trees  serve  as  so  many  stays  for  their  vines, 
which  hang  like  garlands  from  tree  to  tree. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

7.  Tackling. 

With  stays  and  cordage  last  he  rigg'd  a  ship. 
And,  roll'd  on  leavers,  launch'd  her  in  the  deep. 

Pope. 

8.  [In  the  plural.]  Boddice. 

No  stubborn  stays  her  yielding  shape  embrace. 

Gay. 

9.  Steadiness  of  conduct, 

Sta'\ed.  part.  adj.  [from  stay,"]  Fixed; 
settled  ;  serious ;  not  volatile. 

Whatsoever  is  above  these  proceedeth  of  short- 
ness of  memory,  or  of  want  of  a  stayed  and  equal 
attention.  Bacon.  ' 

He  was  well  stay'd,  and  in  his  gait 

Preserv'd  a  grave  majestick  state.  Hudibras. 

A  stayed  man  and  wife  are  seldom  so  indolent 
as  not  to  find  consolation  in  each  other.  Pope. 

Sta'yedly,  adv.  [from  stayed.]  Compos-  | 
edly ;  gravely ;  prudently ;  soberly ;  I 
calmly ;  judiciously. 

Sta'yedness.  n.  s.  stayed.] 

1 .  Solidity  ;  weight. 

When  substantialness  combineth  with  delight- 
fulness,  and  currantness  with  stayedness,  how  can 
the  language  sound  other  than  most  full  of  sweet- 
ness ?  Camden's  Remains.  , 

2.  Composure;  prudence  ;  gravity  ;  judi- 
ciousness. 

Sta'yer.  n.  s.  [from  stay.]  One  who  stops, 
holds,  or  supports. 

May  Jove,  the  guardian  of  the  capitol, 
He,  the  greater  stayer  of  our  troops  in  rout. 
Fulfil  your  hopes,  and  animate  the  cohorts. 

A.  Philips. 

Sta'ylace.  «.  s.  [stay  and  lace.]  A  lace  ' 
with  which  women  fasten  their  boddice. 

A  staylace  from  England  should  become  a  topick 
for  censure  at  visits.  Suiift. 

Stays,  n.  s.    Without  singular. 

1 .  Boddice ;  a  kind  of  stiff  waistcoat  made 
of  whalebone,  worn  by  women. 

2.  Ropes  in  a  ship  to  keep  the  mast  from 
falling  aft.  All  masts,  topmasts,  and  flag- 
staves,  have  stays,  except  the  spritsail 
topmast :  the  mainmast,  foremast,  with 
the  masts  belonging  to  them,  have  also 
back  stays,  which  help  to  keep  the  mast 
from  pitching  forward  or  overboard. 

Harris. 

3.  [reabe,  Sax.]  Station  ;  fixed  anchorage. 

They  were  come  upon  the  stays,  when  one  <)f 
the  sailors  descried  a  galley.  Sidney. 

Our  ships  lay  anclior'd  close  :  nor  needed  we 
Fear  harme  on  any  stales.  Chapman. 
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4.  Any  support,  any  thing  that  keeps  an- 
other extended. 

Weavers,  stretch  yuar  stays  upon  tlie  weft. 

Dryden. 

STEAD,  n  s.  [j-teb,  Sax.] 

1.  Place,  Obsolete. 

Fly,  therefore,  fly  this  fearful  stead  anon, 
Lest  thy  fool  hardize  work  thee  sad  confusion. 

Spenser, 

They  nigli  approached  to  the  stead 
Wl]ere  as  those  maremaids  dwelt.     Fairy  Queen. 

The  term  of  life  is  limited, 
Ne  may  a  man  prolong  nor  shorten  it ; 
The  soldier  may  not  move  from  watchful  stead. 
Nor  leave  his  stand,  until  his  captain  hed.Spenser. 

2.  Room ;  place  which  another  had  or 
might  have.  It  is  scarcely  used  but  with 
the  preposition  in. 

'  If  we  had  taken  them  clean  away,  or  else  re- 
moved them,  so  as  to  place  in  their  stead  others, 
we  had  done  worse.  Hooker, 

There  fell  down  may  slain,  and  they  dwelt  in 
their  steads  until  the  captivity.       1  Chrnn.  v.  22. 

Nor  do  the  bold'st  attempts  bring  forth 
Events  still  equal  to  their  worth  ; 
But  sometimes  fail,  and  in  their  stead 
fortune  and  cowardice  succeed.  Butler. 

Jealousy  then  fir'd  his  soul. 
And  his  face  kindled  like  a  burning  coal ; 
Now  cold  despair  succeeding  in  her  stead. 
To  livid  paleness  turns  the  glowing  red.  Dryden. 

3.  Use;  help.  To  si a7i din  stead ;  to  be 
of  great  use ;  to  help  ;  to  advantage. 

A  complete  man  hath  .some  parts,  whereof  the 
want  cpuld  not  deprive  him  of  his  essence  ;  yet  to 
have  them  standeth  him  in  singular  stead,  in  respect 
of  spi'cial  uses.  Hooker. 

He  makes  his  understanding  the  warehouse  of 
lumber  rather  than  a  repository  of  truth,  whicli 
will  stand  hira  instead  when  he  has  occasion  for  it. 

Locke. 

The  smallest  act  of  charity  shall  stand  us  in 
great  stead.  Atterburys  Sermons. 

4.  The  frame  of  a  bed. 

The  genial  bed, 
Sallow  the  feet,  the  borders,  and  the  sted. Dryden 

Stead,  Sted,  being  in  the  name  of  a 
place  that  is  distant  from  any  river,  comes 
from  the  Sax.  j-ceb,  ftyb  a  place ;  but 
if  it  be  upon  a  river  or  harbour,  it  is  to 
be  derived  from  j-aa^e  a  shore  or  station 
for  ships.  Gibson's  Camden. 

To  Stead,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  help ;  to  advantage  ;  to  support ; 
to  assist.    A  word  somewhat  obsolete. 

We  are  neither  in  skill,  nor  ability  of  power, 
greatly  to  stead  you.  Sidney. 

It  nothing  steads  us 
'Jo  chide  him  from  our  eyes.  Shakesp. 

Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries. 
Which  since  have  steaded.         Shakesp.  Tempest. 

Can  you  so  stead  me 
As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella  ?  Shakesp. 
Your  friendly  aid  and  counsel  much  may  stead 
me.  Roue. 

2.  To  fill  the  place  of  another.  Obsolete. 

We  shall  advise  this  wronged  maid  to  stead  up 
your  appointment,  and  go  in  your  place.  Shakesp. 

Stea'dfast.  adj.  [stead  md fast.] 

1.  Fast  in  place ;  firm ;  fixed. 

Such  was  this  giant's  fall,  that  seem'd  to  shake 
This  «ted/ast  globe  of  earth,  as  it  for  fear  did  quake. 

Spenser. 

Laws  ought  to  be  like  stony  tables,  plain,  stead- 
fast, and  immoveable.    Spenser's  State  of  Ireland. 

How  rev'rend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whose  raassy  pillars  rear  their  a^ed  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  poncrrous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  steaif/ast  and  immoveable. 
Looking  tranquillity  !  it  strikes  an  awe 
And  terrour  on  my  aking  sight.  Congreve, 

2.  Constant;  resolute. 

Vol.  II. 
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I  hope  her  stubborn  heart  to  bend. 
And  tl.at  it  then  more  stedfast  would  endure. Spens. 

Be  faithful  to  thy  neighbour  in  his  poverty  ; 
abide  stedjast  unto  hira  in  the  time  of  his  trouble. 

Ecclus.  xxii.  23. 
Him  resist,  stedfast  in  the  faith.      1  Pet.  v.  9. 
3.  Not  turned  aside  by  fear. 

What  form  of  death  could  him  affright. 
Who,  unconcern'd,  with  stedfast  sight 
Could  view  the  surges  mounting  steep. 
And  monsters  rolling  in  the  deep  ?  Dryden. 

Stea'dfastly.  adv.  [from  steadfast.] 
Firmly;  constantly. 

God's  omniscience  steadfastly  grasps  the  greatest 
and  most  slippery  uncertainties.    South's  Sermons. 

In  general,  ste(^os(/v  believe,  that  wrhatever  God 
hath  revealed  is  infallibly  true. 

Wake's  Preparatien  for  Death. 

Stea'dfastness,  n.  s.  [from  steadfast.] 

1 .  Immutability  ;  fixedness. 

So  hard  these  heavenly  beauties  be  enfir'd, 
As  things  divine,  least  passions  do  impress. 

The  more  of  steadfast  minds  to  be  admir'd. 
The  more  they  stayed  be  on  stedfastness.  Spenser. 

2.  Firmness ;  constancy ;  resolution. 
Stea'dily.  adv.  [from  steady.] 

1.  Without  tottering  ;  without  shaking. 
Sin  has  a  tendency  to  bring  men  under  evils, 

unless  hindered  by  some  accident,  which  no  man 
can  steadily  build  upon.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  Without  variation  or  irregularity. 
So  steadily  does  fickle  fortune  steer 

Th'  obedient  orb  that  it  should  never  err. 

Btackmore. 

Stea'diness.  n.  s.  [from  steady.] 
J .  State  of  being  not  tottering  nor  easily 
shaken. 

2.  Firmness ;  constancy. 

John  got  the  better  of  his  cholerick  temper,  and 
wrought  himself  up  to  a  great  steadiness  of  mind, 
to  pursue  his  interest  through  all  impediments. 

Arbntlmot. 

3.  Consistent  unvaried  conduct. 

Steadiness  is  a  point  of  prudence  as  well  as  of 
courage.  L'Estrange. 

A  fiiend  is  useful  to  form  an  undertaking,  and 
secure  steadiness  of  conduct.  Collier  af^'  Friendship. 

Stea'dy.  adj.  [j-aebi^,  Sax.] 

1 .  Firm ;  fixed ;  not  tottering. 

Their  feet  steady,  their  hands  diligent,  their  eyes 
watchful,  and  their  hearts  resolute,  Sidney. 

2.  Regular  ;  constant ;  undeviating ;  un- 
remitted. 

He  sails  'tween  worlds  and  worlds  with  steady 

wing.  Miltot 
Steer  the  bounding  bark  with  steady  toil. 
When  the  storm  thickens  and  the  billows  boil. 

Pope. 

3.  Not  wavering ;  not  fickle  ;  not  change- 
able with  regard  to  resolution  or  atten- 
tion. 

Now  clear  I  understand 
What  oft  ray  steadiest  thoughts  have  search'd  in 
vain.  Milton. 
Steady  to  my  principles,  and  not  dispirited  with 
my  afflictions,  I  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
overcome  all  difficulties.  Dryden's  Mneid. 

A  clear  sight  keeps  the  understanding  steady. 

Locke. 

Steak,  n.  s.  [stycJc,  Island,  and  Erse,  a 
piece ;  stcka,  Swed.  to  boil.]  A  slice  of 
flesh  broiled  or  fried ;  a  coUop. 

The  surgeon  protested  he  had  cured  him  very 
well,  and  offered  to  eat  the  first  stake  of  him. TatZer. 

Fair  ladies  who  contrive 
To  feast  on  ale  and  stakes.  Swift. 

To  STEAL,    V.  a.  preterite  /  sfoZe,  part. 

pass,  stolen,  [yrelan.  Sax,  stelen,  Dut.] 
1,  To  take  by  theft ; '  to  take  clandestinely ; 

to  take  without  right.    To  steal,  gene- 
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rally  implies  secrecy:  to  reh,  either 
secrecy  or  violence. 

Thou  ran'st  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love. 
And  stoist  away  the  ladies  hearts  of  France. 

Shakesp. 

There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon  same 
paper, 

That  i'.tal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek  ; 
Some  dear  friend  dead. 

Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
How  should  we  steal  silver  or  gold 

Gen.  xliv.  8. 

A  schoolboy  finding  a  bird's  nest,  shews  it  his 
companion,  and  he  steais  it.  Shakesp. 

2.  To  withdraw  or  convey  without  notice. 
The  law  of  England  never  was  properly  applied 

to  the  Irish,  by  a  purposed  plot  of  government, 
but  as  they  could  insinuate  and  steal  tlieniselves 
under  the  same  by  their  humble  carriage  and  sub- 
mission. Spenser. 

Let's  shift  away  ;  there's  warrant  in  that  theft. 
Which  steals  itself  when  there's  no  mercy  left. 

Shakesp. 

3,  To  gain  or  effect  by  private  and  gradual 
means. 

Young  Lorenzo 
Stole  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith. 
And  ne'er  a  true  one.  Shakesp. 

Were  it  not  that  ray  fellow-schoolmaster 
Doth  watcli  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
'Twere  good  to  sfea(our  marriage.  Shakesp. 

'I  hey  hate  being  alone,  for  fear  some  affrighting 
apprehensions  should  steal  or  force  their  way  in. 

Catamy. 

Variety  of  objects  has  a  tendency  to  steal  away 
the  mind  from  its  steady  pursuit  of  any  subject. 

Watts. 

To  Steal,  v.  n. 

1.  To  withdraw  privily  ;  to  pass  silently. 
Fixt  of  mind  to  avoid  further  entreaty,  and  to 

fly  all  company,  one  night  she  stole  away.  Sidney. 

My  lord  of  .'Vmiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak.  Shakesp. 

I  cannot  think  it. 
That  he  would  s(ca(  away  so  guilty  like. 
Seeing  you  coming.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

The  must  peaceable  way,  if  you  take  a  thief, 
is  to  let  himsnew  what  he  is,  and  stea/  out  of  your 
company.  Shakesp. 

At  time  that  lovers  flights  doth  still  conceal. 
Through  Athen's  gate  have  we  devis'd  to  steal. 

Shakesp. 

In  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come. 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal  and  take  no  leave. 

Shakes/'. 

Others,  weary  of  the  long  journey,  lingering 
behind,  were  stolen  away  ;  and  they  which  were 
left,  moiled  vvith  dirt  and  mire.  KnoHes. 
A  bride 

Should  vanish  from  her  clothes  into  her  bed. 
As  souls  from  bodies  steal,  and  are  not  spy'd. 

Donne. 

The  vapour  of  charcoal  hath  killed  many  ;  and 
it  is  the  more  dangerous,  because  it  cometh  with- 
out any  ill  smell,  and  stealeth  on  by  little  and 
little.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist 

A  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distill'd  perfumes. 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  ware.  Milton. 

As  wise  artists  mix  their  colours  so, 
That  by  degrees  they  from  each  other  go  ; 
Black  steals  unheeded  from  the  neighb'ring  white. 
So  on  us  stole  our  blessed  change.  Dryden. 

At  a  time  when  he  had  no  steward,  he  stole 
away.  _  Swift. 

Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  glow  • 
Now  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  flow. 

Pope. 

2.  To  practise  theft ;  to  play  the  thief ; 
to  take  any  thing  thievishly ;  to  have 
the  habit  of  thieving. 

Stealing  is  the  taking  from  another  what  is  his, 
without  his  knowledge  or  allowance.  Locke. 

The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest. 
—Convey,  the  wise  it  call ;  steal !  a  fico  for  the 
phrase  I  Shakesp. 
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Stea'ler.  n.  s.  [from  steal.'\    One  who 

steals ;  a  thief. 
The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer.  Shakesp. 
Stea'lingly.     adv.    [from  stealing.] 

Slily ;  by  invisible  motion ;  by  secret 

practice. 

They  were  divers  motions,  they  did  so  stealingly 
slip  one  into  another,  as  the  latter  part  was  ever 
in  hand  before  the  eye  could  discern  the  former 
was  ended.  ,  Sidney. 

STEALTH,  n.  s.  [from  steal.] 

1 .  The  act  of  stealing ;  theft. 

The  owner  proveth  the  stealth  to  have  been 
committed  upon  him  by  such  an  outlaw,  and  to 
have  been  found  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner. 

Spenser's  State  of  Ireland. 
The  stealth  of  mutual  entertainment 
With  character  too  gross  is  written  on  Juliet. 

Shakesp. 

In  the  secret  dark,  that  none  reproves, 
Their  pretty  stealths  shall  work,  and  snares  shall 
spread.  Spenser. 
'Ihe  gods  persuaded  Mercury, 
Their  good  observer,  to  this  stealth. 

Chapman's  Iliad. 

2.  The  thing  stolen. 

On  his  back  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  sfea/(/is,and  pillage  several. Fairy  Queen. 

Store  of  cabins  are  but  sluttish  dens,  that  breed 
sickness  in  peace,  serving  to  cover  stealths,  and  in 
fight  are  dangerous  to  tear  men  with  splinters. 

3.  Secret  act ;  clandestine  practice.  By 
stealth,  means  secretly  ;  clandestinely ; 
with  desire  of  concealment:  but,  like 
steal,  is  often  used  in  a  good  sense. 

I  The  wisdom  of  the  same  spirit  borrowc;d  from 
melody  that  pleasure,  which,  mingled  with  hea- 
venly mysteries,  causeth  the  smoethness  and  soft- 
ness of  that,  which  toucheth  the  ear,  to  convey, 
as  it  were  by  stealth,  the  pleasure  of  good  things 
into  man's  mind.  Hooker. 

I  feel  this  youth's  perfections. 
With  an  invisible  ana  subtile  stealth. 
To  creep  in  at  mine  e3'es.     Shak.  Twelfth  Night. 

The  monarch,  blinded  with  desire  of  wealtlj. 
With  steel  invades  bis  brother's  life  by  stealth 
Before  the  sacred  altar.  Dryden. 

Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 

Pope. 

Stea'lthy.  adj.  [from  stealth.]  Done 
clandestinely  ;  performed  by  stealth. 

Now  wither'd  murder,  with  his  stealthy  pace. 
Moves  like  a  ghost.  Shak.  Macbeth. 

STEAM,  n.  s.  [j-reme,  Sax.]  The  smoke 
or  vapour  of  any  thing  moist  and  hot. 

Sweet  odours  are,  in  such  company  as  there  is 
steam  and  heat,  things  of  great  refreshment.Bacon. 

His  offering  soon  propitious  fire  from  heaven 
Consum'd,  with  nimble  glance  and  grateful  steam. 

Milton. 

While  the  temple  smok'd  with  hallow'd  steam, 
They  wash  the  virgin.  Dryden. 

Such  the  figure  of  a  feast, _ 
Which,  were  it  not  for  plenty  and  for  steam, 
Might  be  resembled  to  a  sick  man's  dream.  King. 

Some  it  bears  in  steams  up  into  the  air,  in  such 
a  quantity  as  to  be  manifest  to  the  smell, ^specially 
the  sulphur.  Woodward. 

To  Steam,  v.  n.  [j-teman.  Sax.] 

1 .  To  smoke  or  vapour  with  moist  heat.' 

Let  the  crude  humours  dance 
In  heated  brass,  steaming  with  fire  intense.Philips. 
2;  To  send  up  vapours. 

Ye  mists  that  rise  from  steaming  lake.  Milton. 
See  !  see  !  my  brother's  ghost  hangs  hovering 
there 

O'er  his  warm  blood,  that  steams  into  the  air 

Dryden. 

O  wretched  we  !  Why  were  we  hurried  down 
This  lubrick  and  adult'rate  age  ; 
Nay,  added  fat  p'.llutioiis  of  our  own, 
T'  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage  ?Dry. 

3.  To  pass  in  vapours. 
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Scarcely  had  Phoebus  in  the  gloomy  east 
Got  harnessed  his  fiery-footed  team, 

Ne  rear'd  above  the  earth  liis  flaming  crest 
When  the  last  deadly  smoke  aloft  did  steam. 

Sjjenser. 

The  dissolved  amber  plainly  swam  like  a  thin 
film  upon  the  liquor,  whence  it  steamed  away  into 
the  air.  Boyle. 

These  minerals  not  only  issue  out  at  these  larger 
exits,  bat  steam  forth  through  the  pores  of  the 
earth,  occasioning  sulphureous  and  other  offensive 
stenches.  Woodward. 

Stean  for  Stone.  Spenser. 
Steato'ma.  n.s.  [rEoslw/**.] 

If  the  matter  in  a  wen  resembles  milk-curds, 
the  tumour  is  called  atheroma  ;  if  like  honey,  me- 
liceris ;  and  if  composed  of  fat,  steatoma. 

Sharp's  Surgery. 

Steed,  n.  s.  [j-teba.  Sax.]  A  horse  for 
state  or  war. 

My  noble  steed  I  give  him. 
With  all  his  trim  belonging.  Shakesp.  Macb. 

Impresses  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds.Milton. 
Stout  are  our  men,  and  warlike  are  our  steeds. 

Waller. 

She  thought  herself  the  trembling  dame  who  fled. 
And  him  the  grisly  ghost  that  spurr'd  th'  infernal 
steed.  Dryden. 
Who  like  our  active  African  instructs 
The  fiery  sfeerf,  and  trains  him  to  his  hand  ? 

Addison's  Cato. 

See  the  bold  youth  strain  up  the  threat'ning 
steep  ; 

Hang  o'er  their  coursers  heads  with  eager  speed. 
And  earth  rolls  back  beneath  the  flying  steed. 

Fope. 

Some  nymphs  aflFect  a  more  heroic  breed. 
And  vault  from  hunters  to  the  manag'd  steed.  Young. 

Steel,  n.  s.  [ycal,  Sax.  stael,  Dut.] 

1.  Steel  is  a  kind  of  iron,  refined  and 
purified  by  the  fire  with  other  ingre- 
dients, which  renders  it  white,  and  its 
grain  closer  and  finer  than  common  iron. 
Steel,  of  all  other  metals,  is  that  suscep- 
tible of  the  greatest  degree  of  hardness, 
when  well  tempered  ;  whence  its  great 
use  in  the  making  of  tools  and  instru- 
ments of  all  kinds.  Chambers. 

Steel  is  made  from  the  purest  and  softest  iron, 
by  keeping  it  red-hut,  stratified  with  coal-dust 
and  wood-ashes,  or  other  substances  tliat  abound 
in  the  phlogiston,  for  several  hours  in  a  close 
furnace.  Hill's  Materia  Medica. 

At  her  back  a  bow  and  quiver  gay, 
Stuff'd  with  stee/-headed  darts,  wherewith  she 

quell'd 

The  savage  beasts  in  her  victorious  play.  Spenser. 

With  mighty  bars  of  long-enduring  brass 
The  sfeei-bound  doors  and  iron  gates  he  ties.Fair^'. 

They  are  not  charm'd  against  your  points,  of 
steel  nor  iron  fram'd.  Chapman. 

A  looking-glass,  with  the  sfee!  behind,  looketh 
whiter  than  glass  simple.  Hacon's  Nut.  Hist. 

Diamonds,  though  hard  bodies,  will  not  readily 
strike  fire  with  steel,  uuich  less  with  one  another: 
nor  a  flint  easily  with  a  steel,  if  they  both  be  wet ; 
the  sparks  being  thenquencliediu  their  eruption. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure. 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure. 

Dryden. 

2.  It  is  often  used  metonymicaUy  for  wea- 
pons or  armour. 

Brave  Macbetli  with  his  brandish'd  steel, 
Which  smok'd  with  bloody  execution, 
Carv'd  out  his  passage  till  he  had  fac'd  the  slave. 

Shakesp. 

Polish'd  steel  from  far  severely  shines.  Dryden. 
He,  sudden  as  the  word. 
In  proud  Plexippus'  bosom  plung'd  the  sword ; 
Toxeus  amaz'd,  and  with  amazement  slow. 
Stood  doubting  ;  and, while  doubting  thus  he  stood, 
Receiv'd  ihc  steel  bath'd  iii  his  brother's  blood. 

Dryden. 

3.  Chalybeate  medicines. 
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After  relaxing,  steel  strengthens  the  solids,  and 
is  likewise  an  anti-acid.  Arbuthnot. 
4.  It  is  used  proverbially  for  hardness :  as 

heads  of  steel. 
Steel,  adj.  Made  of  steel. 

A  lance  then  took  he,  with  a  keene  Steele  head. 
To  be  his  keepe  off  both  'gainst  men  and  dogges. 

Chapman. . 

To  Steel,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  point  or  edge  with  steel. 
Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers. 

And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point. 

Shakesp.  Richard  II. 

2,  To  make  hard  or  firm.  It  is  used  if 
it  be  applied  to  the  mind,  very  often  in 
a  bad  sense. 

Lies  well  steel'd  with  weighty  arguments. 

Shakesp, 

So  service  shall  with  steeled  fingers  toil. 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope. 

Shakesp.  Henry  Y, 
From  his  metal  was  his  party  steel'd; 
Which,  once  in  hitn. rebated,  all  the  rest 
Turn'd  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 

Shakesp, 

O  God  of  battles !  steel  my  soldiers  hearts, 
Possess  them  not  with  fear.       Shakesp.  Henry  Y, 
Why  will  you  fight  against  so  sweet  a  passion. 
And  steei  your  heart  to  such  a  world  of  charms  ? 

ilddisoTi. 

Man,  foolish  man ! 
Scarce  know'st  thou  how  thyself  began  ; 
Yet,  steel'd  with  studied  boldness,  thou  dar'sttp.r 
To  send  thy  doubted  reason's  dazzled  eye 
Through  the  mysterious  gulf  of  vast  immensity  / 

Prii.': 

Let  the  steel'd  Turk  be  deaf  to  matrons  cries. 
See  virgins  ravish'd  with  relentless  eyes.  Ticket.. 

So  perish  all  whose  breasts  the  furies  steel'd, 
And  curs'd  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 

Pope. 

Stee'ly.  adj.  \?i  om  steel.] 
I.  Made  of  steel. 

Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  halh  drunk, 
Broach'd  with  the  stee/i/ point  of  Clifford's  lance. 

Shakesp. 

Here  smokes  bis  forge,  he  bares  his  sinewy  arm, 
And  early  strokes  the  sounding  anvil  warm  ; 
Around  his  sliop  tlie  steely  sparkles  flew. 
As  for  the  steed  he  shap'd  the  bending  iho&.Gay. 
•2.  Hard ;  firm. 

That  she  would  unarm  her  noble  heart  of  that 
steely  resistance  against  the  sweet  blows  of  love. 

Sidney. 

Stee'lyard.  n.  s.  [steel  and  yard.]  A 
kind  of  balance,  in  which  the  weight 
is  moved  along  an  iron  rod,  and  grows 
heavier  as  it  is  moved  farther  from  the 
fulcrum. 

Steen  or  Stean.  n.  s.  A  vessel  of  clay 
or  stone.  Ainsworth, 
Steep,  adj.  [f?eap,  Sax.]    Rising  or 
descending  with  great  inclination  ;  pre- 
cipitous. 

The  mountains  shall  be  thrown  down,  and  tie 
steep  places  shall  fall.  Eiefciei. 
He  now  had  conquer'd  Anxur's  steep  ascent. 

Addison. 

Steep,  n.s.  Precipice;  ascent  or  descent 
approaching  to  perpendicularity. 

As  that  Thebean  monster  that  propos'd 
Her  riddle,  and  him,  w  ho  solv'd  it  not,  dcvour'd; 
That  once  found  out  and  solv'd  ,for  grief  and  spigllt 
Cast  herself  headlong  from  th'lsmeniansfeep.imM. 

As  high  turrets  for  their  airy  steep 
Require  foundations  in  proportion  deep  ; 
And  lofty  cedars  as  far  upwards  shoot 
As  to  the  nether  heavens  tliey  drive  the  root; 
So  low  did  her  secure  foundation  lie. 
She  was  not  humble,  but  humility.  Dryden, 

Instructs  the  bea'it  to  know  his  native  force, 
To  take  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  fly  ; 
To  tl:e  next  headlong  steep  of  anarchy.  Dryden. 
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We  had  on  each  side  naked  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, broken  into  a  thousand  irregular  steqys  and 
precipices.  Addisan. 

Leaning  o'er  the  rails,  he  musing  stood. 
And  view  d  below  the  black  canal  of  mud. 
Where  common  shores  a  lulling  murmur  keep. 
Whose  torrents  rush  from  Holborn's  fatal  steep. 

Cay. 

To  Steep,  v.  a.  [sleppen,D\it.]  To  soak; 
to  macerate ;  to  imbue  ;  to  dip. 

When  bis  brother  saw  the  red  blood  trail 
Adown  so  fast,  and  all  his  armour  steep, 
For  verj  fellness  loud  he  'gan  to  weep.  Spenser. 

He,  like  an  adder  lurking  in  the  weeds. 
His  wand'ring  thought  in  deep  desire  does  steep ; 
And  his  frail  eye  with  spoil  of  beauty  feeds. 
, .  Spenser. 

A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 
Of  sweet  young  Rutland.       Shahesp.  Henry  VI. 

The  conquering  wine  hath  steep'd  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe.  Shakesp. 

Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deserve, 
And  yet  are  steep'd  in  favours.  Shakesp.  Cymbetine. 

Fourdayswill  quicklysteep  themselves  in  night; 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time. 

Shakesp. 

Most  of  the  stecpings  are  cheap  things,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  crop  is  a  great  matter  of  gain. 

Bacon. 

Whole  droves  of  minds  are  by  the  driving  god 
Compell'd  to  drink  the  deep  Lethean  flood"; 
In  large  forgetful  draughts  to  steep  the  cares 
Of  their  past  labours  and  their  irksome  years. 

Dryden. 

Wheat  steeped  in  brine  twelve  hours  prevents 
the  smuttiness.  Moi-timers  Husbandry. 

STEE'PLE.  n.  s.  [j-aeopel,  j-typel.  Sax.] 
A  turret  of  a  church,  generally  furnished 
with  bells  ;  a  spire. 

Blow,winds,and  crack  your  cheeks ;  rage,blow  ! 
You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout  1 
Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples,  drown'd  the 
cocks.  Shahesp. 

What  was  found  in  many  places,  and  preached 
for  wheat  fallen  on  the  ground  from  the  clouds, 
was  but  the  seed  of  ivy-berries  ;  and  though  found 
in  steeples  or  high  places,  might  be  conveyed  thi- 
ther or  muted  by  birds.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

A  raven  I  saw  steeple-high,  just  over  your  house. 

L'Estrange. 

They,  far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound, 
In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  found.  Dryden. 

Stee'ply.  adv.  [from  sieep.]  With  pre- 
cipitous declivity. 

Stee'pness.  n.  s.  [from  steep.]  Pre- 
cipitous declivity. 

The  craggedness  or  steepness  of  that  mountain 
raaketh  many  parts  of  it  inaccessible. 

Brerewood  on  Language. 

Lord  Lovel  swam  over  Trent  on  horseback,  but 
could  not  recover  the  farther  side,  by  reason  of  the 
steepness  of  the  bank,  and  so  was  drowned. 

Bacon's  HenryWJ. 

Vineyards,  meadows,  and  cornfields  lie  on  the 
borders,  and  run  up  all  the  sides  of  the  Alps, 
where  the  barrenness  of  the  rocks,  or  the  steep- 
ness of  the  ascent,  will  sufi'er  them.  Addison. 

Stee'py.  adj.  [from  steep.]  Having  a 
precipitous  declivity,  A  poetical  w^ord 
for  steep. 

Who  hath  dispos'd,  but  thou,  the  winding  way. 
Where  springs  down  from  the  steepy  craggs  dobeat? 

Wottm. 

A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry. 
From  steepy  Othrys'  top  to  Pylus  drove 
His  herd  !  and  for  his  pains  enjoy'd  his  love. 

Dryden. 

No  more,  my  goats,  shall  I  behold  you  climb 
The  steepy  cliff's,  or  crop  theflow'ry  thyme.  Dryd. 

STEER,  n.  s.  [j-type,  yzeoyi,  j'tiope. 
Sax.  stier,  Dut.]    A  young  bullock. 

They  think  themselves  half  exempted  from  law 
and  obedience  ;  and  having  once  tasted  freedom, 
do,  likeasfeer  that  liath  been  long  out  of  his  yoke, 
grudge  and  repine  ever  after  to  come  under  rule 
^i'^in.  Spenser's  Ireland. 
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Lacaon,  Neptune's  priest. 
With  solemn  pomp  then  sacrific'd  a  steer.  Dryden. 

Nor  has  the  steei'. 
At  whose  strong  chest  the  deadly  tiger  hangs. 
E'er  plow'd  for  him.  Thomson. 

To  Steer,  i'.  a.  [j-teojian,  j-rypan,  Sax. 
stieren,  Dut.]  To  direct ;  to  guide  in 
a  passage  ;  originally  used  of  a  ship, 
but  applied  to  other  things. 

A  comely  palmer,  clad  in  black  attire. 
Of  ripest  years,  and  hairs  all  hoary  gray. 
That  with  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  did  steer. 
Lest  his  long  way  his  aged  limbs  should  tire. Spens. 

If  a  pilot  cannot  see  the  pole  star,  it  can  be  no 
fault  in  him  to  steer  his  course  by  such  stars  as  do 
best  appear  to  him.  King  Charles. 

To  Steer,  v.  n.  ■ 

1 .  To  direct  a  course  at  sea. 

As  when  a  ship,  by  skilful  steersman  wrought. 
Nigh  river's  mouth,  or  foreland,  where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  tier  saiLMilton. 

In  a  creature,  whose  thoughts  are  more  than  the 
sands  and  wider  than  the  ocean,  fancy  and  pas- 
sion must  needs  run  him  into  strange  courses,  if 
reason,  which  is  his  only  star  and  compass,  be 
not  that  he  sJcers  by.  Locke. 

2.  To  conduct  himself. 
Stee'rage.  n.  s.  [from  steer.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  steering. 
Having  got  his  vessel  launched  and  set  afloat, 

he  committed  the  steerage  of  it  to  such  as  he 
thought  capable  of  conducting  it.  Spectator. 

2.  Direction ;  regulation  of  a  course. 
He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course. 

Direct  my  suit.  Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

3.  That  by  which  any  course  is  guided. 

His  costly  frame 
Inscribed  to  Phoebus,  here  he  hung  on  high. 
The  steerag-e  of  his  wings,  and  cut  tlie  sky.  Dryd. 

4.  Regulation  or  management  of  any  thing. 

You  raise  the  honour  of  the  peerage. 
Proud  to  attend  you  at  the  steerage.  Swift. 

5.  The  stern  or  hinder  part  of  the  ship. 
STEE'RSMATE.'i   n.  s.    [steer  and  man, 
Stee'rsman.  j     or  mate.]    A  pilot  ; 

one  Avho  steers  a  ship. 

What  pilot  so  expert  but  needs  must  wreck, 
Embark'd  with  such  a  steersmate  at  the  helm  ? 

Milton. 

In  a  storm,  though  the  vessel  be  pressed  never 
so  hard,  a  skilful  steersman  will  yet  bear  up  against 
it.  L'Estrange. 

Through  it  the  joyful  steersman  clears  his  way, 
And  comes  to  anchor  iu  his  inmost  bay.  Dryden. 

Stegano'graphist.  n.  s.  [rtya^o?  and 
y^a.(pio.]  He  who  practises  the  art  of 
secret  writing.  Bailty. 

Stegano'graphy,  n.  s.  [rfyavo?  and 
ypxtpa.]  The  art  of  secret  writing,  by 
characters  or  cyphers  intelligible  only 
to  the  persons  who  correspond  one  with 
another.  Bailei/. 

Stegno'tick,  adj.   [rEywrixo?.]  Bind- 
ing ;  rendering  costive.  Bailey. 

Ste'le.  n.  s.  [j-2,ela.  Sax.  stele,  Dut]  A 
stalk  ;  a  handle. 

STE'LLAR,  adj.  [^rom  stella.]  Astral; 
relating  to  the  stars. 

In  pjirt  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue,  on  all  things  that  grow 
On  earth  ;  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray  .Milton. 

Salt  dissolved,  upon  fixation,  returns  to  its  af- 
fected cubes,  and  regular  figures  of  minerals  ;  as 
tlie  hexagonal  of  chrystal,  and  stellar  figure  of 
the  stone  asteria.  Glanville. 

Ste'llate.  adj.  [stellatus,  Lat.]  Pointed 
in  the  manner  of  a  painted  star. 

One  making  a  regulus  of  antimony,  without 
iron,  found  his  regulus  adorned  with  a  more  con- 
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spicuous  star  than  I  have  seen  in  several  stellate 
reguluses  of  antimony  and  mars.  Boyle. 

Stella'tion.  n.s.  [from  stella.]  Emis- 
sion of  light  as  from  a  star. 
Ste'lled.  adj.  Starry. 

And  quench'd  the  stelled  fires.  Shak.  King  Lear. 

Stelli'ferous.  adj.  [stella  and /ero.] 
Having  stars.  Diet. 
Ste'llion.  n.  s.  [stellio,  Lat.]    A  newt. 

Ainsu'07-/h, 

Ste'llionate.  n.  s.  [stelUonat,  Fr,  stel- 
lionatus,  Lat.]  A  kind  of  crime  which 
is  committed  [in  law]  by  a  deceitful 
selling  of  a  thing  otherwise  than  it  really 
is :  as,  if  a  man  should  sell  that  for  his 
own  estate  which  is  actually  another 
man's. 

It  discemeth  of  crimes  of  stellionate,  and  the  in- 
choations  towards  crimes  capital,  not  actually 
committed.  Bacon. 

Stem.  n.  s.  [stemma,  Lat.J 

1.  The  stalk;  the  twig. 

Two  lovely  berries  molded  on  one  stem, 
So  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart.  Shak. 

After  thev  are  first  shot  up  thirty  foot  in  length, 
they  spread  a  very  large  top,  having  no  bough 
nor  twig  in  the  trunk  or  stem.      Raleigh's  History. 

Set  tTiem  aslope  a  reasonable  depth,  and  then 
they  will  put  forth  many  roots,  and  so  carry  more 
shoots  upon  a  stem.  Bacon. 

This,  ere  it  was  in  th'  earth, 
God  made,  and  ev'ry  herb  before  it  grew 
On  the  green  stem.  Milton. 

The  stem  thus  threaten'd  and  the  sap  in  thee. 
Drops  all  the  branches  of  that  noble  tree.  Waller. 

Farewell  you  flow'rs,  whose  buds  with  early  care 
I  watch'd,  and  to  the  chearful  sun  did  rear  : 
Who  now  shall  bind  your  stems  ?  or,when  you  fall. 
With  fountain  streams  your  fainting  souls  recall  ? 

Vryden. 

The  low'ring  spring  with  lavish  rain 
Beats  down  the  slender  stem  and  bearded  grain. 

Dryden. 

2.  Family  ;  race  ;  generation.  Pedigrees 
are  drawn  in  the  form  of  a  branching 
tree. 

I  will  assay  her  worth  to  celebrate  ; 
And  so  attend  ye  toward  her  glittering  state, 
Wliere  ye  may  all,  that  are  of  noble  stem. 
Approach.  Milton. 

Whosoever  will  undertake  the  imperial  diadem, 
must  have  of  his  own  wherewith  to  support  it; 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  it  hath  continued 
these  two  ages  and  more  in  that  stem,  now  so 
much  spoken  of.  HoueVs  Vocal  Forest. 

Dost  lliou  in  hounds  aspire  to  deathless  fame  ? 
Learn  well  their  lineage  and  their  ancient  stem. 

Tickell. 

3.  Progeny  ;  branch  of  a  family. 

This  is  a  stem 
Of  that  victorious  stock,  and  let  us  fear 
His  native  miglitiness.  Shakesp.  Henry 

4.  [Stammen,  Swed.]  The  prow  or  fore- 
part of  a  ship, 

Orante's  barque,  ev'n  in  the  hero's  view, 
From  stem  to  stern  by  waves  was  overborn.  Dryd. 

To  Stem.  v.  a.  [stcemma,  Island.]  To 
oppose  a  current ;  to  pass  cross  or  for- 
ward notwithstanding  the  stream. 

They  on  the  trading  flood, 
Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  cape. 
Ply,  stemming  nightly  tow'rd  the  pole.  Milton. 

Above  the  deep  they  raise  their  scaly  crests. 
And  stem  the'flood  with  their  erected  breasts. 

Denham. 

In  shipping  such  as  this,  the  Irish  kern 
And  untaught  Indian  on  the  stream  did  glide, 

Eresharp-keel'd  boats  to  sfew  the  flood  did  learn. 
Or  fin-like  oars  did  spread  from  either  side.  Dryd. 

At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injur'd  name, 
Stemm'd  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barb'rous  age, 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  off"  the  stage. Piipe. 
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Stench.  ??.  s.  [from  j-rencan.  Sax.] 

1.  A  stink;  a  bad  smell. 

Death,  deatli,  oh  amiable  and  lovely  death  ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench,  sound  rottenness. 
Arise  forth  from  thy  couch  of  lasting  niiiht. 

Shakesp.  King  John. 
So  bees  with  smoke,  and  doves  with  noisome 
stench. 

Are  from  their  hives  and  houses  driven  away.Sfca/c. 

Physicians,  by  the  stench  of  feathers,  cure  the 
rising  of  the  mother.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

The  ministry  will  be  found  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
the  thing  that  keeps  societies  of  men  from  stench 
and  corruption.  South. 

The  hoary  Nar 
Corrupted  with  the  stench  of  sulphur  flows. 
And  into  Tiber's  streams  th'  infected  current 
throws.  Addison. 

2.  I  find  it  used  once  for  a  good  smell. 
Black  bulls  and  bearded  goats  on  altars  lie. 

And  clouds  of  sav'ry  stench  involve  the  sky. Vryd. 

To  Stench,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  make  to  stink.  Not  proper,  or  in  use. 

The  foulness  of  the  ponds  only  stencheth  the 
water.  Mortimer. 

2.  [For  staunch,  corruptly.]  To  stop ;  to 
hinder  to  flow. 

They  had  better  skill  to  let  blood  than  stcTich  it. 

King  Charles. 

Restringents  to  stench,  and  incrussatives  to 
tliicken  the  blood.  Harvey  on  Consumptiotis. 

Steno'graphy.  n.  s.  [s-moi  and  y^%<pu.] 
Short-hand. 

O  the  accurst  stenography  of  state ! 
The  princely  eagle  shrunk  into  a  bat.  Cleaveland. 

Stentoropho'nick,  adj.  [from  Sten- 
tor,  the  Homerical  herald,  whose  voice 
was  as  loud  as  that  of  fifty  men,  and 
^utr>,  a  voice.]  Loudly  speaking  or 
sounding. 

Of  t\\U  stentOTcrphonick  horn  of  Alexander  there 
is  a  figure  preserved  in  the  Vatican. 

Dtrham's  Physico-Tlieology. 

To  STEP.  V.  n.  [j-rceppan,  Sax.  stappen, 
Dut.] 

1.  To  move  by  a  single  change  of  the 
place  of  the  foot. 

One  of  our  nation  hath  proceeded  so  fur,  that 
he  was  able,  by  tlie  help  of  wings,  in  a  running 
pace,  to  step  constantly  ten  yards  at  a  time. 

Wilkms's  Mathematical  Magick. 

2.  To  advance  by  a  sudden  progression. 
Whosoever  first,  after  the  troubling  the  water, 

stepped  in,  was  made  whole.  John,  v.  4. 

Ventidius  lately 
Buried  his  father,  by  whose  death  he 's  stevp'd 
Into  a  great  estate.  Shakesp.  Timon. 

3.  To  move  mentally. 

When  a  person  is  hearing  a  sermon,  he  may 
give  his  thoughts  leave  to  step  back  so  far  as  to 
recollect  the  several  lieads.  Watts. 

The^-  are  stepping  almost  three  thousand  years 
back  into  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  only  true 
niirrcur  of  that  ancient  world. 

Pope's  Pref.  to  the  Iliad. 

4.  To  go ;  to  walk. 

I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that  should  I  wade  no  more. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.   Shak.  Macb. 

5.  To  come  as  it  were  by  chance. 

The  old  poets  stev  in  to  the  assistance  of  the 
medalist.  Addison. 

6.  To  take  a  shoit  walk. 

See  where  he  comes  ,  so,  please  you,  step  aside : 
I'll  know  his  grievance. Sftafcesp,  Romeo  and  Julia. 

My  brothers, when  they  saw  me  wearied  out, 
Stepp'd,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side 
To  bring  me  berries.  Milton. 

When  your  master  wants  a  servant  who  happens 
to  be  abroad,  answer,  that  he  had  but  that  minute 
stept  out.  Su  ift. 

7.  To  walk  gravely,  slowly,  or  resolutely. 
Pyrrhus,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  bashaws, 
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stept  forth,  and,  appealing  unto  his  mercies,  ear- 
nestly requested  him  to  spare  his  life. 

Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks. 
When  you  stepp'd  forth,  how  did  the  monster 
rage. 

In  scorn  of  your  soft  looks  and  tender  age '  Cotol. 

Home  the  swain  retreats, 
His  flock  before  him  stepping  to  the  fold. 

Thomson's  Summer. 

Step.  n.  s.  [ftaep.  Sax.  stap,  Dut.] 

1.  Progression  by  one  removal  of  the  foot. 

Thou  sound  and  firm-set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  wliich  way  they  walk. 

Shakesp.  Macbcih. 
Ling'ring  perdition,  worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once,  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You  and  your  ways.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

Who  was  the  first  to  explore  th'  untrodden  path, 
When  life  was  hazarded  in  every  step?  Addis.  Cato. 

2.  One  remove  in  climbing ;  hold  for  the 
foot ;  a  stair. 

While  Solyman  lay  at  Buda,  seven  bloody 
heads  of  bishops  slain  in  battle  were  set  in  order 
upon  a  wooden  step.  Knolles. 

The  breadth  of  every  single  step  or  stair  should 
be  never  less  than  one  foot,  nor  more  than  eighteen 
inches.  Wotton. 

Those  heights  where  William's  virtue  might 
have  staid. 

And  on  the  subject  world  look'd  safely  down, 

ByMarlbro'pass'd,the  props  and  steps  were  made 
Sublimer  yet  to  raise  his  queen's  renown.  Prior. 

It  was  a  saying  among  the  ancients.  Truth  lies 
in  a  well ;  ana  to  carry  on  this  metaphor,  we  may 
justly  say,  that  logick  does  supply  us  with  steps, 
whereby  we  may  go  down  to  reach  the  water. 

Watts. 

3.  Quantity  of  space  passed  or  measured 
by  one  removal  of  the  foot. 

The  gradus,  a  Roman  measure,  may  be  trans- 
lated a  stq),  or  the  half  of  a  passus  or  pace. 

Arhuthnot  on  Coins. 

4.  A  small  length  ;  a  small  space. 
There  is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death. 

1  Sam.  XX.  3. 

5.  [In  the  plural.]  Walk  ;  passage. 
O  may  thy  pow'r,  propitious  still  to  me. 

Conduct  niy  steps  to  find  the  fatal  tree 
In  this  deep  forest.  Dryden's  JEneid. 

fi.  Gradation ;  degree. 

The  same  sin  for  substance  hath  sundry  steps 
and  degrees,  in  respect  whereof  one  man  be- 
cometli  a  more  heinous  offender  than  another. 

Perkins 

7.  Progression ;  act  of  advancing. 

To  derive  two  or  three  general  principles  of  mo- 
tion from  phjenomena,  and  afterwards  to  tell  us 
how  the  properties  and  actions  of  all  corporeal 
things  follow  from  those  manifest  principles, would 
he  a  very  great  step  in  philosophy , though  the  causes 
of  those  principles  were  not  yet  discovered.  Newt. 

One  injury  is  best  defencfed  by  a  second,  and 
this  by  a  third  ;  by  these  steps  the  old  masters  of 
the  palace  in  France  became  masters  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  by  these  steps  a  general  during  pleasure 
might  have  grown  into  a  general  for  life,  and  a 
general  for  life  into  a  king.  Swift. 

The  querist  must  not  proceed  too  swiftly  to- 
wards the  determination  of  his  point,  that  he  may 
with  more  ease  draw  the  learner  to  those  principles 
step  by  step,  from  whence  the  final  conclusion  will 
arise.  Watts. 

8.  Footstep  ;  print  of  the  foot. 

From  hence  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  here 
The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  ^ppeai.Dry.Virg. 

9.  Gait ;  manner  of  walking. 

Sudden  from  the  golden  throne 
With  a  submissive  step  I  liasted  down  ; 
The  glowing  garland  from  my  hair  I  took. 
Love  in  my  heart,  obedience  in  my  look.  Prior. 

10.  Action;  instance  of  conduct. 

The  reputation  of  a  man  depends  upon  the  first 
steps  he  makes  in  the  world.  Pope. 
Step,  in  composition,  signifies  one  who 
is  related  only  by  marriage,  [j^teop. 
Sax.  from  prepan  to  deprive  or  make  an 
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orphan  ;  for  the  Saxons  not  only  said  a 
step-mother,  hut  a  step-daughter  or  step, 
son;  to  which  it  indeed,  according  to  this 
etymology,  more  properly  belongs  :  but 
as  it  is  now  seldom  applied  but  to  the 
mother,  it  seems  to  mean,  in  the  mind 
of  those  who  use  it,  a  woman  who  has 
stepped  into  the  vacant  place  of  the  true 
mother.] 

How  should  their  minds  chuse  but  misdoubt, 
lest  this  discipline,  which  always  you  match  with 
divine  doctrine  as  her  natural  and  true  sister,  be 
found  unto  all  kinds  of  knowledge  a  step-motlitr^ 

Hooker. 

His  wanton  step-dame  loved  him  the  more  ; 
But  when  she  saw  her  ofFer'd  sweets  refuse. 
Her  love  she  turn'd  to  hate.  Spenier. 

You  shall  not  find  me,  daughter. 
After  the  slander  of  most  step-mothers. 
Ill-eyed  unto  you.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

A  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false.  Shakesp. 

Cato  the  elder  being  aged,  buried  his  wife,  and 
married  a  young  woman :  his  son  came  to  him, 
and  said,  Sir,  what  have  I  offended,  that  you  have 
brought  a  step-mot/iei- into  your  house  ?  "  The  old 
man  answered.  Nay,  quite  the  contrary,  son ; 
tliou  pleasest  me  so  well,  as  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  more  such.  Bacon. 

The  name  of  stcpdame,  your  practis'd  art. 
By  which  you  have  estrang'd  my  father's  heart, 
All  you  have  done  against  me,  or  design. 
Shows  your  aversion,  but  begets  not  mine. 

Dryden's  Aurengt, 

A  step-dame  too  I  have,  a  cursed  she. 
Who  rules  my  hen-peck'd  sire,  and  orders  me. 

Dryden, 

Any  body  would  have  guessed  Miss  to  have 
been  bred  up  under  the  influence  of  a  cruel  step- 
dame  and  John  to  be  the  fondling  of  a  tender 
mother.  ArbutJi,.  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

Ste'ppingstone.  n.s.  [step  and  stone.] 
Stone  laid  to  catch  the  foot  and  save  it 
from  wet  or  dirt. 

Like  stepping-stones  to  save  a  stride. 
In  streets  where  kennels  are  too  wide.  Sw'tft. 

Stercora'ceous.  adj.  [stercoraceus, 
Lat.]  Belonging  to  dung;  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  dung. 

Green  juicy  vegetables,  in  a  heap  together,  ac- 
quire a  heat  equal  to  that  of  a  human  body  ;  then 
a  putrid  stercoraceous  taste  and  odour,  in  taste  re- 
sembling putrid  flesh,  and  in  smell  human  faeces. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Stercora'tion.  n.  s.  [from  stereora, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  dunging ;  the  act  of 
manuring  with  dung. 

The  first  help  is  stercoration :  the  sheeps  dung  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  the  next,  dung  of  kine  and 
that  of  horses.  Bacon. 

Stercoration  is  seasonable.     Evelyn's  Kalendar. 

The  exteriour  pulp  of  the  fruit  serves  not  only 
for  the  security  of  the  seed,  whilst  it  hangs  upon 
the  plant,  but,  after  it  is  fallen  upon  the  earth, 
for  the  stercoration  of  the  soil,  and  promotion  of 
the  growth,  though  not  the  first  germination  of 
the  seminal  plant.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Stereo'graphy.  n.s.  [rc^ik  and  y^a.(pu; 
sterographie,  Fr.]  The  art  of  drawing 
the  forms  of  solids  upon  a  plane.  Harris. 
Stereo'metry.  n,  s.  [rsgio?  and  fA.ir^iu.'] 
stereometrie,  Fr.]  The  art  of  measuring 
all  sorts  of  solid  bodies.  Harris. 
STE'RIL.  adj.  [sterile,  Fr.  sterilis,  Lat.] 
Barren  ;  unfruitful ;  not  productive ; 
wanting  fecundity. 

Our  elders  say, 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase. 
Shake  off  their  steri!  curse.  Shakesp.  Julius  Ctesar. 
The  sea  marge  steril,  and  rocky  hard. 

Shakesp.  Tempest. 
In  very  steril  years,  corn  sown  will  grow  to  an- 
other kind.  Bacon's  Nat.  mst. 
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To  separate  seeds,  put  them  in  water :  such  as 
are  corrupted  and  steril  swim.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

She  is  grown  steril  and  barren,  and  Iier  births 
of  animals  are  now  very  inconsiderable. 

Mcrre  against  Atheism. 

When  the  vegetative  stratum  was  once  waslied 
off  by  rains,  the  hills  would  have  become  barren, 
the  strata  below  yielding  only  mere  sterile  and 
mineral  matter,  such  as  was  inept  for  the  forma- 
tion of  vegetables.  Woodward. 

Steri'lity.  n.  s.  [sterlite,  Fr.  sterilitas^ 
from  sterilis,  Lat.]  Barrenness ;  v/ant 
of  fecundity ;  unfruitfulness. 

Spain  is  thin  sown  of  people,  by  reason  of  the 
steiility  of  the  soil,  and  because  their  natives  are 
exhausted  by  so  many  employments  in  such  vast 
territories.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

An  eternal  sterility  must  have  possessed  the 
world,  where  all  things  had  been  fastened  ever- 
lastingly, with  the  adamantine  chains  of  specifick 
gravity,  if  the  Almighty  had  not  said,  Let  tlie 
earth  bring  forth  grass,'  the  herb  yielding  seed, 
and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fiait.Bentley's  Sermojis. 

He  had  more  frequent  occasion  for  repetition 
than  any  poet ;  yet  one  cannot  ascribe  this  to  any 
fteritity  of  expression,  but  to  the  genius  of  his 
times,  which  delighted  in  these  reiterated  verses. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Homer. 

To  Ste'rilize.  v.  a.  [from  steril.]  To 
make  barren ;  to  deprive  of  fecundity, 
or  the  power  of  production. 

May  we  not  as  well  suppose  the  sterilizing  the 
earth  was  suspended  for  some  time,  till  the  deluge 
became  the  executioner  of  it?  Woodw.  Nat.  Hist. 
Go  !  sterilize  the  fertile  with  thj*  rage,  isavage. 

Ste'RLING.  adj.  [Of  this  word  many 
derivations  have  been  offered ;  the  most 
probable  of  which  is  that  offered  by 
Camden,  who  derives  it  from  the  Easter- 
lings,  who  were  employed  as  coiners.] 

1.  All  epithet  by  which  genuine  English 
money  is  discriminated. 

The  king's  treasure,  t^iat  he  left  at  his  deatii, 
(  mounted  unto  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  Bacon. 

Several  of  them  would  rather  chuse  to  count  out 
a  sum  in  sesterces  than  in  pounds  sterling.  Addison. 

2.  Genuine  ;  having  passed  the  test. 

There  is  not  one  single  witty  phrase  in  this  col- 
lection, wliich  hath  not  received  the  stamp  and 
approbation  of  one  hundred  years  :  he  may  there- 
fore be  secure  to  find  them  all  genuine,  sterling, 
and  authentick.  Swijt's  Folite  Conversation. 

Ste'rling.  n.  s.    {sterlingum,  low  Lat. 

from  the  adjective.] 
J .  English  coin ;  money. 

This  visionary  various  projects  tries, 
And  knows  that  to  be  rich  is  to  be  wise  : 
By  useful  observation  he  can  tell 
The  sacred  charms  that  in  true  Stirling  dwell ; 
How  gold  makes  a  patrician  of  a  slave, 
A  dwarf  an  Atlas,  a  Thersites  brave.  Garth. 

Great  name  !  which  in  our  rolls  recorded  stands. 
Leads  honours,  and  protects  the  learned  bands. 
Accept  this  offerine  to  thy  bounty  due. 
And  Roman  wealtli  in  English  sterling  view. 

C.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Standard  rate. 
STERN,  adj.  yzypn.  Sax,] 
1 .  Severe  of  countenance ;  truculent  of 
aspect. 

Why  look  you  still  so  stern  and  tragical  ? 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI, 
I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 
Outbrave  tlie  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth. 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear, 

Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey. 
To  win  thee,  lady.      Shakesp.  Merch.  of  Venice. 

It  shall  not  be  amiss  here  to  present  the  stern 
but  lively  countenance  of  this  so  famous  a  man. 

Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks. 
Gods  and  men 
Fear'd  her  stern  frown,  and  she  was  queen  o'  th' 
woods.  Milton. 
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The  judge  supreme  soon  cast  a  stedfast  eye. 
Stern,  yet  attetiiper'd  with  benignity.  Harte. 

2.  Severe  of  manners  ;  harsh  ;  unrelent- 
ing ;  crael. 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible  ; 
Them,  sfe7/i,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless, 

Shakesp. 

The  common  executioner. 
Whose  heart  th'  accustoiu'd  sight  of  death  maktjs 
liard. 

Falls  not  the  ax  upon  the  humbled  neck. 
But  first  begs  pardon  :  will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  deals  and  lives  by  bloody  drops? 

Shakesp. 

Did  this  in  Cffisar  seem  ambitious? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept ; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

Shakesp.  Julius  Ctesar. 
Then  shall  the  war,  and  stern  debate,  and  strife 
Immortal  be  the  bus'ness  of  my  life  ; 
And  in  thy  fame,  the  dusty  spoils  among. 
High  on  the  burnish'd  roof  my  banner  should  be 
hung.  Dryden. 
How  stern  as  tutors,  and  as  uncles  hard. 
We  lash  the  pupil,  and  defraud  the  ward. 

Drydens  Persius, 

3.  Hard;  afflictive. 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stern  time. 
Thou  shouldst  have  said,  Go,  porter,  turn  the  key. 
All  cruels  else  subscrib'd        Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Mischiefe  stood. 
And  with  his  stern  Steele  drew  in  streames  the 
blood.  Chapman. 
Stern,  n.  s.    [j-teop,  Sax.  of  the  same 

original  with  steer.] 
I .  The  hind  part  of  the  ship  where  the 
rudder  is  placed. 

Let  a  barbarous  Indian,  who  had  never  seen  a 
ship,  view  the  separate  and  disjointed  parts,  as 
the  prow  and  stern,  the  ribs,  masts,  ropes,  and 
shrouds,  he  would  form  but  a  very  lame  idea  of 
it.  _  Watts  on  the  Mind. 

They  turn  their  heads  to  sea,  their,  sterns  to 
land.  Dryden. 
2"  Post  of  management;  direction. 
The  king  from  Eltam  I  intend  to  send. 
And  sit  at  chiefest  stern  of  publick  weal. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
3.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing. 
She  all  at  once  her  beastly  body  rais'd 
With  doubled  forces  high  above  the  ground. 
Though  wrapping  up  her  wreathed  stern  around. 

Spenser. 

Ste'rnage.  n.  s.     [from  stern.]  The 
steerage  or  stern.    Not  used. 

Grapple  your  misds  to  stemage  of  this  navy, 
And  leave  your  England  as  dead  midnight  still. 

Shakesp. 

Ste'rnly.   adv.    [from  stern.]     In  a 
stern  manner  ;  severely ;  truculently. 

No  mountaine  lion  tore 
Two  Iambs  so  sternly.  Chapman. 

Sternly  he  pronounc'd 
The  rigid  interdiction.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

Yet  sure  thou  art  not,  nor  thy  face,  the  same. 
Nor  thy  limbs  moulded  in  so  soft  a  frame  ; 
Thou  look'st  more  sternly, dost  more  strongly  move. 
And  more  of  awe  thou  bear'st,  and  less  of  love. 

Ste'rnness.  n.  s.    [from  stern.] 

1 .  Severity  of  look. 

Of  stature  huge,  and  eke  of  courage  bold. 
That  sons  of  men  amaz'd  their  sternnesss  do  behold. 

Spenser. 

How  would  he  look  to  see  his  work  so  noble 
Wildly  bound  up  !  or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow'd  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  !  Shakesp. 

2.  Severity  or  harshness  of  manners'. 

1  have  sterntiess  in  my  soul  enough 
'To  hear  of  soldiers  work.       Drydens  Cleomenes. 

Ster'non.  n.  s.  [rif»«».]     The  breast- 
bone. 

A  soldier  was  sliot  is.  the  breast  through  the 
sternon.  Wiseman, 
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Sternuta'tion.  n.  s.  [sternutatio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  sneezing. 

Sfemutatiort  is  a  convulsive  shaking  of  the  nerves 
and  muscles,  occasioned  by  an  irritation  of  those 
in  the  nostrils.  Quinc^ 

Concerning  sternutation,  or  sneezing,  and  the 
custom  of  saluting  upon  that  motion,  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  derive  its  original  from  a  disease 
wherein  tternutation  proved  mortal,  and  such  as 
enoezed  died.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

Sternu'tative.  adj.  [sternufafij\  Fr. 
from  sternuto,  Lat.]  Having  the  qua- 
lity of  provoking  to  sneeze. 

Stern u'tatory.  n.  s.  [sternutatoire, 
Fr.  from  sternuto,  Lat.]  Medicine 
that  provokes  to  sneeze. 

Physicians,  in  persons  near  death,  use  sternu- 
tatories, or  such  medicines  as  provoke  unto  sneez- 
ing ;  when,  if  the  faculty  arise,  and  sternutation 
ensueth,  they  conceive  hopes  of  life.  Brown. 

Ste'ven.  n.  s.  [j-repen,  Sax.]  A  cry,  or 
loud  clamour. 

Ne  sooner  was  out,  but  swifter  than  thought, 
Fast  by  the  hide  the  wolf  Lowder  caught ; 
And  had  not  Roffy  renne  to  the  Steven, 
Lowder  had  been  slaid  thilke  same  even.  Spenser. 

To  Stew.  v.  a.  [estuver,  Fr.  stoven,  Dut.] 
To  seeth  any  tiling  in  a  slow  moist  heat, 
with  little  water. 

Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place,  that  show'd 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  a  reeking  post, 
Stew'd  in  his  haste,  half  breathless. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

I  bruised  my  skin  with  playing  at  sword  and 
dagger  with  a  master  of  fence,  three,veneys  for  a 
dish  of  stew'd  prunes.  Shakesp. 

To  Stew.  v.  n.  To  be  seethed  in  a  slow 

and  moist  heat. 
Stew.  n.  s.  [estuve,  Fr.  stufa,  Ital.  estufa. 

Span.] 

1 .  A  bagnio  ;  a  hot-house. 

As  burning  jEtna  from  his  boiling  stew 
Doth  belch  out  flames,  and  rocks  in  pieces  broke, 

And  ragged  ribs  of  mountains  molten  new, 
Enwrapt  in  coal-black  clouds  and  filthy  smoke. 

Spenser. 

The  Lydians  were  inhibited  by  Cyrus  to  use 
any  armour,  and  give  themselves  to  batlis  and 
stews.  Abbot. 

2.  A  brothel ;  a  house  of  prostitution. 
[This  signification  is  by  some  imputed  to 
this,  that  there  were  licensed  brothels 
near  the  stews  or  fishponds  in  South- 
wark  ;  but  probably  stew,  like  bagnio, 
took  a  bad  signification  from  bad  use. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  any 
singular.  South  uses  it  in  a  plural  ter- 
mination with  a  singular  sense.  Shake- 
speare makes  it  singular.] 

I'here  be  that  hate  harlots,  and  never  were  at 
the  stems;  that  abhor  falsehood,  and  never  brake 
promise.  _  Ascham 

I  have  seen  courruption  boil  and  bubble. 
Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew.  Shakesp. 
With  them  there  are  no  stews,  no  dissolute  houses, 
no  curtesans.  Bacon's  New  Atalantis. 

Her,  though  sev'n  years  she  in  the  stews  had  laid 
A  nunnery  durst  receive  and  think  a  maid  ; 
And,  though  in  childbirth's  labour  she  did  lie, 
Midwives  would  swear  t'were  but  a  tympany. 

Donne. 

What  mod'rate  fop  would  rake  the  park  or  stews. 
Who  among  troops  of  faultless  nymplis  can  choose? 

Roscommen. 

Making  his  own  house  a  stews,  a  bordel,  and  a 
school  of  lewdness,  to  instill  the  rudiments  of  vice 
into  the  unwary  flexibleyearsof  hispoorchildren. 

South. 

3.  [Slowen,  Dut.  to  store.]   A  storepond  ; 
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a  small  pond  where  fish  are  kept  for  the 
table. 

STEWARD,  n.  s.  [r^ipajib,  Sax.] 
]  One  who  manages  the  affairs  of  another. 
Tliere  sat  yclad  in  red 
Down  to  the  ground  a  comely  personage, 
That  in  his  hand  a  wliite  rod  managed  ; 
He  steiiard  WAS,  high  diet,  ripe  of  age. 
And  in  demeanour  sober,  and  in  council  sage. 

Spenser. 

Whilst  I  have  gold,  I'll  be  Iiis  steward  still. 

Shakesp.  Timon. 
Take  on  jou  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land  ; 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute, 
Or  lowly  factor  for  anotlier's  gain.iSTia/c.  Rich.  III. 

How  is  it  that  I  hear  this  of  thee  ?  Give  an 
account  of  thy  stewardship  ;  for  thou  raayest  be 
no  longer  sfeu'firj.  Luke,  xvi. 

Improve  ail  those  talents  the  providence  of  God 
hath  intrusted  us  with,  because  we  are  but  stewards, 
and  must  give  an  account  of  them.  Nelson. 

When  a  steward  defrauds  his  lord,  he  must  con- 
nive at  the  rest  of  the  servants  while  tliey  are  fol- 
lowing the  same  practice.  Swift. 

What  can  be  a  greater  honour  than  to  be  chosen 
one  of  the  stewards  and  dispensers  of  God's 
bounty  to  mankind  ?  What  caa  giife  a  generous 
spirit  more  complacency,  than  to  consider  that 
great  numbers  owe  to  him,  under  God,  their  sub- 
sistence, and  the  good  conduct  of  their  lives  ? 

Swift. 

Just  steimrd  of  the  bounty  he  receiv'd. 
And  dying  poorer  than  the  poor  reliev'd.  Harte. 
2.  An  officer  of  state. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  first,  and  claims 
To  be  high  steward.  Shakesp. 
Ste'wardship.    n.  s.    [from  steward.] 
The  office  of  a  steward. 

The  earl  of  Worcester 
Hath  broke  his  stall',  resign'd  his  stewardship, 

Shakesp.  Richard  II. 
Shew  us  the  hand  of  God 
That  hath  dismiss'd  us  from  our  stewardship. 

Shakesp. 

If  they  are  not  employed  to  such  purposes,  we 
are  false  to  our  trust,  and  the  stewardship  com- 
mitted to  us,  and  shall  be  one  day  severely  ac- 
countable to  God  for  it.  Calamy's  Sermons. 

Ste'wpan.  n.s.  [from  sfeif)  and  pan.]  A 

pan  used  for  stewing. 
Sti'bial.  adj.  [from  stibium,  Lat.]  An- 

tiraonial. 

The  former  depend  upon  a  corrupt  incinerated 
melancholy,  and  the  latter  upon  an  adust  stibial 
or  eruginous  sulphur.  Harvey. 

Stibia'rian.  n.  s.  [from  stthitim.]  A 
violent  man  ;  from  the  violent  operation 
of  antimony.  Obsolete. 

This  stibiarian  presseth  audaciously  upon  the 
royal  throne,  and,  after  some  sacrification,  ten- 
dereth  a  bitter  pill  of  sacrilege  and  cruelty  ;  but, 
when  the  same  was  rejected  because  it  was  vio- 
lent, then  he  presents  his  antiraonian  potion. 

White. 

Sti'cados.  n.  s.  [sticadis,  Lat.]  An 
herb.  Ainsworth. 

Stick,  n.  s.  [j-ricca,  Sax.  sttcco,  Ital. 
steck,  Dut.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  small  and  long. 
Onions,  as  they  hang,  will  shoot  forth,  and  so 

will  the  herb  orpin,  with  which  in  the  country 
they  trim  their  houses,  binding  it  to  a  lath  ot  stick 
set  against  a  wall.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Some  strike  from  clashing  flints  their  fiery  seed, 
.   Some  gather  sticks  the  kindled  fiames  to  feed.  Dry. 

2.  Many  instruments  long  and  slender  are 
called  sticks. 

To  STICK.  V.  a.  preterite  stuck ;  parti- 
ciple pass,  stuck,  [j^tican,  Sax.]  To 
fasten  on  so  as  that  it  may  adhere. 

Two  troops  in  fair  array  one  moment  show'd  ; 
The  next,  a  field  with  fallen  bodies  strow'd: 
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The  points  of  spears  are  stuck  within  the  shield, 
The  steeds  without  their  riders  scour  the  field. 
The  knights  unhors'd.  Dryden. 

Would  our  ladies,  instead  of  sticking  on  a  patch 
against  their  country,  sacrifice  their  necklaces 
against  the  common  enemy,  what  decrees  ought 
not  to  be  made  in  their  favour  I  Addison. 

Oh  for  some  pedant  reign, 
Some  gentle  James  to  bless  the  land  again  ; 
To  stick  the  doctor's  chair  unto  the  throne, 
Give  law  to  words,  or  war  with  words  alone.  Pope. 

To  Stick,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  adhere ;  to  unite  itself  by  its  tena- 
city or  penetrating  power, 

I  will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to  stick  unto 
thy  scales.  Ese/c. 

The  green  caterpillar  breedeth  in  the  inward 
parts  of  roses  not  blown,  where  the  devi  sticketh. 

Bacon. 

Though  the  sword  be  put  into  the  sheath,  we 
must  not  suffer  it  there  to  rust,  or  stick  so  fast  as 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  draw  it  readily  when 
need  requires.  Raleigh. 

If  on  your  fame  our  sex  a  blot  has  thrown, 
'Twill  ever  sfitTc,  thro' malice  of  your  own.  Young. 

2.  To  be  inseparable ;  to  be  united  with 
any  thing.  Generally  in  an  ill  sense. 

Now  does  he  feel 
His  secret  murlhers  sticking  on  liis  hands. 

Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
He  is  often  stigmatized  with  it,  as  a  note  of  in- 
famy, to  stick  by  him  whilst  the  world  lasteth. 

Sanderson. 

In  their  quarrels'they  proceed  to  calling  names, 
till  they  liglit  upon  one  that  is  sure  to  stick.  Swift. 

3.  To  rest  upon  the  memory  painfully. 

The  going  away  of  that  which  had  staid  so  long, 
doth  yet  stick  with  me.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

4.  To  stop  ;  to  lose  motion. 

None  of  those,  who  stick  at  this  impediment, 
have  any  enemies  so  bitter  and  implacable  as  they 
found  theirs.  Kcttlewetl. 

I  shudder  at  the  name  ! 
My  blood  runs  backward, and  my  fault'ring  tongue 
Sticks  at  tile  sound.  Smith's  Pha:dra  and  Hippolitus. 

5.  To  resist  emission. 

Wherefore  could  I  not  pronounce  amen  ? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

6.  To  be  constant  to  ;  to  adhere  with  firm- 
ness :  sometimes  with  to,  and  sometimes 
with  by. 

The  knave  will  stick  by  thee,  I  can  assure  thee 
that :  he  will  not  out,  he  is  true  bred. 

Shakesp.  Henry  W. 
The  first  contains  ?L,sticking  fast  to  Christ,  when 
the  Christian  profession  is  persecuted;  and  the 
second  a  rising  from  sin,  as  he  rose  to  a  new  Chris- 
tian life.  Hammond. 
Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'other  side. 

Dryden. 

They  could  not  but  conclude  that  to  be  their 
interest,  and,  being  so  convinced,  pursue  it  and 
stick  to  it.  Tillotson. 

We  are  your  only  friends  ;  stick  by  us,  and  we 
will  stick  by  you.  Davenant. 

The  advantage  will  be  on  our  side,  i(  stick  to 
its' essentials.  Addisoti's  Freeholder. 

7.  To  be  troublesome  by  adhering  :  with 
bi/  or  to. 

I  am  satisfied  to  trifle  away  my  time,  rather 
than  let  it  stick  by  me.  Pope's  Letters. 

8.  To  remain ;  not  to  be  lost. 

Proverbial  sentences  are  formed  into  a  verse, 
whereby  they  stick  upon  the  memory.  Watts, 

9.  To  dwell  upon  ;  not  to  forsake. 

If  the  matter  be  knotty,  the  mind  must  stop 
and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick  upon  it  with  labour 
and  thought,  and  not  leave  it  till  it  has  mastered 
the  difficulty.  Locke. 

Every  man,  besides  occasional  affections,  has 
belovedi  studies  which  the  mind  will  more  closely 
stick  to.  Locke. 

10.  To  cause  difficulties  or  scruple. 

This  is  the  diflSculty  that  sticks  with  the  most 
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reasonable  of  those  who,  from  conscience,  refuse 
to  join  with  the  revolution.  Swift, 

1 1.  To  scruple  ;  to  hesitate. 

It  is  a  good  point  of  cunning  for  a  man  to  shape 
the  answer  he  would  have  in  his  own  words  and 
propositions  ;  for  it  makes  the  other  party  stick 
the  less.  Bacon. 

The  church  of  Rome,  under  pretext  of  exposi- 
tion of  scripture,  doth  not  stick  to  add  and  alter. 

_  Bacon. 

Rather  than  impute  our  miscarriages  to  our  own 
corruption,  we  do  not  stick  to  arraign  providence 
itself.  _  _  L'Estrange. 

Every  one  without  hesitation  supposes  eternity, 
and  sticks  not  to  ascribe  infinity  to  duration.  Locke. 

That  two  bodies  cannot  be  ni  the  same  place,  is 
a  truth,  that  no  body  any  more  sticks  at,  than  at 
this  maxim,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.  Locke. 

To  stick  at  nothing  for  the  puhlick  interest,  is 
represented  as  the  refined  part  of  the  Venetian 
wisdom.  Addison  on  Italy. 

Some  stick  not  to  say,  that  the  parson  and  at- 
torney forged  a  will.  Arbuthnot. 

1 2.  To  be  stopped ;  to  be  unable  to  pro- 
ceed. 

If  we  sliould  fail. 
—We  fail  I 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place,  - 
And  we'll  not  fail.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

They  never  doubted  the  commons  ;  but  heard 
all  stuck  in  the  lords  house,  and  desired  the  names 
of  those  who  hindered  the  agreement  between  the 
lords  and  commons.  Clarendon. 

He  threw  :  the  trembling  weapon  pass'd 
Through  nine  bull-hides,  each  under  other  plac'd 
On  his  broad  shield,  and  stuck  within  the  last.jDri^. 
i  3.  To  be  embarrassed ;  to  be  puzzled. 

Where  they  stick,  they  are  not  to  be  farther 
puzzled  by  putting  them  upon  finding  it  out 
themselves.  Locke. 

They  will  stick  long  at  part  of  a  demonstration, 
for  want  of  ])erceiving  the  connexion  of  two  ideas, 
th.it,  to  one  more  exercised,  is  as  visible  as  ai.y 
thing.  Locke, 

Souls  a  little  more  capacious  can  take  in  the 
connexion  of  a  few  propositions  ;  but  if  the  chain 
be  prolix,  here  they  stick  and  are  confounded. 

Watts  on  the  Mind, 

14.  To  stick  out.  To  be  prominent,  with 
deformity. 

His  flesh  is  consumed  away  that  it  cannot  be 
seen,  and  his  bones  that  were  not  seen  stick  out. 

Job,  xxxiii.  21. 

15.  To  stick  out.  To  refuse  compliance. 
Tu  Stick,  v.  a.  [jptician,  Sax.  steken, 

Dut] 

1.  To  stab  ;  to  pierce  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument. 

The  Heruli,  when  their  old  kindred  fell  sick, 
stuck  them  with  a  dagger.  Grew. 

2.  To  fix  upon  a  pointed  body;  as,  he 
stuck  the  fVuit  upon  his  knife. 

3.  To  fasten  by  transfixion. 

Her  death  ! 

I'll  stand  betwixt ;  it  first  shall  pierce  my  heart : 
We  will  be  stuck  together  on  his  dart. 

Dryden  s  Tyrannick  Love. 

4.  To  set  with  something  pointed. 

A  lofty  pile  they  rear  ; 
The  fabrick's  front  with  cypress  twigs  they  strew, 
And  stick  the  sides  with  boughs  of  baleful  yew. 

Dryden, 

Sti'ckiness.  n,  s.  [from  sticky.]  Adhe- 
sive quality ;  viscosity  ;  glutinousness ; 
tenacity. 

To  STI  CKLE.  V.  a.  [from  the  practice 
of  prizefighters,  who  placed  seconds 
with  staves  or  sticks  to  interpose  occa- 
sionally.] 

1.  To  take  part  with  one  side  or  other. 
Fortune,  as  she's  wont,  turn'd  fickle, 
And  for  the  foe  began  to  stickle.  HudilrM. 
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I.  To  contest ;  to  altercate ;  to  contend 
rather  with  obstinacy  than  vehemence. 

Let  them  go  to't,  and  stickle, 
Whether  a  conclave  or  conventicle.  Cleaveland. 
Heralds  stickle,  who  got  who, 
So  many  hundred  years  ago.  Hudibras, 
i.  To  trim  ;  to  play  fast  and  loose ;  to  act 
a  part  between  opposites. 

When  he  sees  half  of  the  Christians  killed,  and 
the  rest  in  a  fair  way  of  bein"  routed,  he  stickles 
Detwixt  the  remainder  of  God  s  host  and  the  race 
of  fiends.  Dryilen. 
Sti'cklebag.  n.  s.  [proTperly  stickleback, 
from  stick,  to  prick ;  pungitius,  Lat.] 
The  smallest  of  freshwater  fish. 

A  little  fish  called  a  sticklebag,  without  scales, 
hath  his  body  fenced  with  several  prickles. 

Walton's  Angler. 
Sti'ckler.  n.  s.  [from  stickle.] 

1.  A  sidesman  to  fencers  ;  a  second  to  a 
duellist;  one  who  stands  to  judge  a 
combat. 

■  Basilius  came  to  part  them,  the  sticklers  autho- 
rity being  unable  to  persuade  cholerick  hearers  ; 
and  part  them  he  did.  Sidney. 

Basilius,  the  judge,  appointed  sticklers  and 
trumpets,  whom  the  others  should  obey.  Sidney. 

Our  former  chiefs,  like  sticklers  of  the  war, 
First  sought  t'  inflame  the  parties,  tiien  to  poise  : 

The  quarrel  lov'd,  but  did  the  cause  abhor ; 
And  did  not  strike  to  hurt,  but  make  a  noise. 

Llryden. 

2.  An  obstinate  contender  about  any 
thing. 

Quercetanus,  though  the  grand  stickler  for  the 
triaprima,  has  this  concession  of  the  irresoluble- 
ness  of  diamonds.  Boyle. 
•  The  inferior  tribe  of  common  women  have,  in 
most  reigns,  been  the  professed  sticklers  for  such 
as  have  acted  against  the  true  interest  of  the  na- 
tion. Addison  s  Freeholder. 

The  tory  or  high  cliurch  clergy  were  the  stick- 
lers against  the  exorbitant  proceedings  of  king 
James  II.  Swift. 

All  place  themselves  in  the  list  of  the  national 
church,  though  they  are  great  sticklers  for  liberty 
of  conscience.  Swift. 

Sti'cky.  adj.  [from  stick.]  Viscous ; 
adhesive ;  glutinous. 

Herbs  which  last  longest  are  those  of  strong 
smell,  and  with  a  sticky  stalk.     Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 

STIFF,  adj.  [f'cip,  Sax.  stiff,  Dan.  styf, 

Swed.  stifur.  Island,  stijf,  Dut] 
\,  Rigid ;   inflexible ;  resisting  flexure  ; 
not  flaccid  ;  not  limber ;  not  easily  flexi- 
ble ;  not  pliant. 

They,  rising  on  stiff  pinions,  tower 
The  mid  aerial  sky.  Milton. 

The  glittering  robe 
Hung  floating  loose,  or  stiff'  with  mazy  gold. 

2'homson. 

2.  Not  soft ;  not  giving  way  ;  not  fluid ; 
not  easily  yielding  to  the  touch. 

,  Still  less  and  less  my  boiling  spirits  flow ; 
And  I  grow  stiff  as  cooling  metals  do. 

Dryden's  Indian  Emperour. 
Mingling  with  that  oily  liquor,  they  were  wholly 
incorporate,  and  so  grew  more  sti^ and  firm,  mak- 
ing but  one  substance.  Burnet's  Theory. 

3.  Strong ;  not  easily  resisted. 

On  a  stiff  gale 
The  Theban  swan  extends  his  wings.  Denham. 

4.  Hardy ;  stubborn  ;  not  easily  subdued. 

How  stiff  is  my  vile  sense, 
That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows  !  Better  I  were  distract !  Shak. 
<).  Obstinate ;  pertinacious. 

We  neither  allow  unmeet  nor  purpose  the  stiff 
defence  of  any  unnecesary  custom  heretofore  re- 
ceived. Hooker. 
!■ ,  ^'eld  to  others  when  there  is  cause ;  but  it  is  a 
•name  to  stand  Jti^in  a  foolish  argument,  Taylor. 
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A  war  ensues,  the  Cretans  own  their  cause. 
Stiff  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws.  Dryden. 

6.  Harsh ;  not  v/ritten  with  ease ;  con- 
strained. 

Stiff,  formal  style.  Gondihert. 

7.  Formal ;  rigorous  in  certain  ceremonies ; 
not  disengaged  in  behaviour  ;  starched ; 
affected. 

The  French  are  open,  familiar,  and  talkative ; 
the  Italians  stiff,  ceremonious,  and  reserved. 

Addison  on  Ttaly. 

Stiff'  forms  are  bad,  but  let  not  worse  intrude. 
Nor  conquer  art  and  nature  to  be  rude.  Young. 

8.  In  Shakespeare  it  seems  to  mean,strongly 
maintained,  or  asserted  with  good  evi- 
dence. 

This  is  stiff  news.  Shakesn. 
To  Sti'ffen.  1'.  a.  [j-tipian,  Sax.] 

1.  To  make  stiff";  to  make  inflexible ;  to 
make  unpliant. 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favour'd  rage. 

SJiakesp.  Henry 'V. 

He  stiffened  his  neck,  and  hardened  his  heart 
from  turning  unto  the  Lord.     '2  Chron.  xx.'cvi.  13. 

The  poor,  by  them  disrobed,  naked  lie, 
Veil'd  with  nn  other  covering  but  the  sky  ; 
Ex|)os'd  tosfi'/f'»?')!o- frosts,  and  drenching  showers. 
Which  thicken'd  air  from  her  black  bosom  pours. 

Sandys. 

Her  eyes  grow  stiffen  d,  and  with  sulphur  burn. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  make  torpid. 

Her  stiffening  grief. 
Who  saw  her  cliildren  slaughter'd  all  at  once. 
Was  dull  to  mine.  Dryden  and  Lee. 

To  Sti  ffen,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  grow  stiff ;  to  grow  rigid ;  to  be- 
come unpliant. 

Aghast,  astonish'd,  and  struck  dumb  with  fear, 
I  stood  ;  like  bristles  rose  my  stiff 'ning  hair. Dryd. 

Fix'd  ill  astonishment  I  gaze  upon  thee. 
Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heaven, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stiffens  yet  alive  ; 
In  dreadful  looks,  a  monument  of  wrath. 

Addison's  Cato. 

2.  To  grow  hard  ;  to  be  hardened. 
The  tender  soil  then,  stiffening  by  degrees. 

Shut  from  the  bounded  earth  the  bounding  seas. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  grow  less  susceptive  of  impression ; 
to  grow  obstinate. 

Some  souls  we  see 
Grow  hard,  and  stiffen  with  adversity.  Dryden. 
Stiffhea'rted.  adj.  [stiff  and  hea7-t.] 
Obstinate  ;  stubborn  ;  contumacious. 
They  are  impudent  children,  and  stiff-Iiearted. 

Ezek.  ii. 

Sti'ffly.  adv.  [from  stiff.]  Rigidly ;  in- 
flexibly ;  stubbornly. 

In  matters  divine,  it  is  still  maintained  stiffly, 
that  they  have  no  stiffnecked  force.  Hooker. 

I  commended  them  that  stood  so  stiffly  for  the 
Lord.  2  Esdras. 

The  Indian  fig  of  itself  multiplieth  from  root 
to  root;  the  plenty  of  the  sap,  and  the  softness 
of  the  stalk,  making  the  bough,  being  overloaden 
and  not  sfi///!/ upheld,  to  weigh  down.  Bacon. 

Sti'ffnecked.  adj.  [stiff  and  neck.] 
Stubborn  ;  obstinate  ;  contumacious. 

An  infinite  charge  to  her  majesty,  (o  send  over 
such  an  army  as  should  tread  down  all  thatstand- 
eth  before  them  on  foot,  and  lay  on  the  ground  all 
the  stiffnecked.  Spenser. 

This  stiffncck'd  pride  nor  art  nor  force  can  bend. 
Nor  high-flown  hopes  to  reason's  lure  descend. 

Denham. 

Sti'ffness.  ?j,  s.  [from  stiff.] 
1.  Rigidity;  inflexibility;  hardness;  in- 
eptitude to  bend. 
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The  stifness  and  dryness  of  iron,  to  melt,  must 
be  liolpen  by  moistening  or  opening  it.  Bacon. 

The  willow  bows  and  recovers,  the  oak  is  stub- 
born and  inflexible  ;  and  the  punishment  of  that 
stiffness  is  one  branch  of  the  allegory.  L' Estrange 

2.  Ineptitude  to  motion ;  torpidness. 
The  pillars  of  this  frame  grow  weak, 

My  sinews  slacken  and  an  icy  stiffness 

Benumbs  my  blood.  Denham. 

3.  Tension  ;  not  laxity. 

To  try  new  shrouds,  one  mounts  into  tlie  wind, 
And  one  below  their  ease  or  stiffness  notes.  Dryd. 

4.  Obstinacy  ;  stubbornness  ;  contumaci- 
ousness. 

The  vices  of  old  age  have  the  stiffness  of  it  too; 
and,  as  it  is  the  unfittest  time  to  learn  in,  so  the 
unfitness  of  it  to  unlearn  will  be  found  much 
greater.  South's  Sermons. 

Firmness  or  stiffness  of  the  mind  is  not  from  ad- 
herenceto  truth, but  submission  to  prejudice.Loc /tc. 

These  hold  their  opinions  with  the  greatest  stiff- 
ness;  being  generally  the  most  fierce  and  firm  in 
their  tenets.  Locke. 

5.  Unpleasing  formality  ;  constraint. 

All  this  religion  sat  easily  upon  him,  without 
any  of  that  stiffness  and  constraint,  any  of  those 
forbidding  appearances,  which  disparage  the  ac- 
tions of  the  sincerely  pious.  Atterbury. 

6.  Rigorousness  ;  harshness. 

There  fill  yourself  with  those  most  joyous  sights, 
But  speak  no  word  to  her  of  these  sad  plights. 
Which  her  too  constant  stiffness  doth  constrain. 

Spenser. 

7.  Manner  of  writing  not  easy,  but  harsh 
and  constrained. 

Rules  and  critical  observations  improve  a  good 
genius,  where  nature  leadeth  the  way,  provided 
he  is  not  too  scrupulous  ;  for  that  will  introduce 
a  stiffness  and  affectation,  which  are  utterly  ab- 
iiorrent  from  all  good  writing.  '  Felton. 

To  Sti'fle.  v.  a.  [estoufer,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  oppress  or  kill  by  closeness  of  air ; 
to  suffocate. 

Where  have  you  been  broiling  ? 
—Among  the  crowd  i'  th'  abbey,  where  a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more  ;  I  am  stified 
With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy.  Shakesp. 

Pray'r  against  his  absolute  decree 
No  more  avans  than  breath  against  the  wind. 
Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth. 

Milton. 

That  part  of  the  air  that  we  drew  out,  left  the 
more  room  for  the  st'ifiing  steams  of  the  coals  to- 
be  received  into  it.  B(yyle. 

Stifled  with  kisses,  a  sweet  death  he  dies.  Dryd. 

At  one  time  they  keep  their  patients  so  close  and 
warm,  as  almost  to  stijle  them  with  care  ;  and,  all 
on  a  sudden,  the  cold  regimen  is  in  vogue. Ba/cer. 

I  took  my  ieave, being  half  stifled  with  the  close- 
ness of  the  room.  Swift's  Acc.  of  Partridge's  Death. 

2.  To  keep  in ;  to  hinder  from  emission. 
Whilst  bodies  become  coloured  by  reflecting  or 

transmitting  this  or  that  sort  of  rays  more  copiously 
than  the  rest,  they  stop  and  stifle  in  themselves  the 
rays  which  they  do  not  reflect  or  transmit. 

Newton's  Opticks. 

3.  To  extinguish  by  hindering  communi- 
cation. 

4.  To  extinguish  by  artful  or  gentle  means. 

Every  reasonable  man  will  pay  a  tax  with  chear- 
fulness  for  stifling  a  civil  war  in  its  birth. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

5.  To  suppress  ;  to  conceal. 

If 't  prove  thy  fortune,  Polydore,  to  conquer. 
Trust  me,  and  let  me  know  thy  love's  success. 
That  I  may  ever  after  stijle  mine.  Otway's  Orphan. 

G.  To  suppress  artfully  or  fraudulently. 

These  conclusions  have  been  acknowledged  by 
the  disputers  themselves, till  with  labour  and  study 
they  had  stified  their  first  convictions.  Rogers. 

On  these  two  pillars  will  our  faith  for  ever  stand  ■ 
firm  and  unmoveable  against  all  attempts,  whether 
of  vain  philosophy  to  better  the  doctrine,  or  of 
vainer  criticism  to  corrupt  or  stijle  the  evidence. 

M'aterland. 
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You  excel  in  the  art  of  stifling  and  concealing 
your  resentment.  Swift. 
STI'GMA.  n.  s.  [stigmn,  Lat.] 
1.  A  brand  ;  a  mark  with  a  hot  iron. 
^2.  A  mark  of  infamy. 
Stigma'tical.  I  adj.    [from  stigma.] 
Sti'gmatick.     j     Branded  or  marked 
with  some  kind  of  infamy. 

Thou  art  like  a  foul  misliapen  stigmatick, 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided.  Shakesp. 

He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  e'er 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind  ; 
Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind.  Shakesp. 
To  Sti'gmatize.  v.  a.  [stigmatiser,  Fr. 
from  stigma.]    To  mark  with  a  brand ; 
to  disgrace  with  a  note  of  reproach. 

Men  of  learning,  who  take  to  business,  dis- 
charge it  with  greater  honesty  than  men  of  the 
world  ;  because  the  former,  in  reading,  have  been 
used  to  find  virtue  extolled  and  vice  stigmatized  ; 
while  the  latter  have  seen  vice  triumphant  and 
virtue  discountenanced.  Addison. 

Sour  enthusiasts  afl'ect  to  stigmatizethe  finest  and 
most  elegant  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
as  dangerous  to  religion.       Addison's  Freeholder. 

The  privileges  of  juries  should  be  ascertained, 
and  whoever  violates  them  stigmatized  by  publick 
censure.  Sioift. 
Sti'lar.  adj.    [from  stile.]  Belonging 
to  the  stile  of  a  dial. 

At  fifty-one  and  a  half  degrees,  which  is  Lon- 
don's latitude,  make  a  mark  ;  and  laying  a  ruler 
to  the  center  of  the  plane  and  to  this'mark,  draw 
a  line  for  the  stilar  line.  Moion. 

Stile,  n.  s 
to  climb.] 

1.  A  set  of  steps  to  pass  from  one  en- 
closure to  another. 

There  comes  my  master  and  another  gentleman 
from  Frogmare,  over  the  stile  this  way.  Shakesp. 

If  they  draw  several  ways,  they  may  be  ready 
to  hang  themselves  upon  every  gate  or  stile  they 
come  at.  L'Estrangc. 
The  little  strutting  pile. 

You  see  just  be  the  church-yard  stile.  Swift. 

2,  [Stile,  Fr.]  A  pin  to  cast  the  shadow 
in  a  sun-dial.  This  should  rather  be 
stj/le. 

Erect  the  stile  perpendicularly  over  the  substi- 
lar  line,  so  as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  dial 
plane  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  vour 
place.  Moions  Mechanical  Exercises. 

STILETTO,  n.  s.  [Italian ;  stiht,  Fr.] 
A  small  dagger,  of  which  the  blade  is 
not  edged  but  round,  with  a  sharp  point. 

When  a  senator  should  be  torn  in  pieces,  he 
hired  one,  who,  entering  into  the  senate-house, 
should  assault  him  as  au  enemy  to  the  state  ;  and, 
stabbing  him  with  stilettoes,  leave  him  to  be  torn 
by  others.  Haktwill  on  Providence. 

To  STILL.  V.  a.  [yzilhn,  Sax.  stillen, 
Dut.] 

1.  To  silence  ;  to  make  silent. 

Is  this  the  scourge  of  France 
Is  this  the  Talbot  so  much  fear'd  abroad, 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes  ? 

Shakesp. 

The  third  fair  mom  now  blaz'd  upon  the  main. 
Then  glassy  smooth  lay  all  the  liquid  plain. 
The  winds  were  hush'd,  the  billows  scarcely  curl'd. 
And  a  dead  silence  still'd  the  wat'ry  world.  Pope. 

2.  To  quiet ;  to  appease.  ' 

In  all  refrainings  of  anger,  it  is  the  best  remedy 
ta  make  a  man's  self  believe,  that  the  opportu- 
nity of  revenge  is  not  yet  come  ;  but  that  he  fore- 
sees a  time  for  it,  and  so  to  still  himself  in  the 
mean  time,  and  reserve  it.  Bacon. 

3.  To  make  motionless. 

He  having  a  full  sway  over  the  wafer,  had 
power  to  still  and  compose  it,  as  well  as  to  move 
and  disturb  it.  Woodward. 
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Still,  adj.  [stil,  Dut.] 

1 .  Silent ;  uttering  no  noise.  It  is  well 
observed  by  Junius,  that  st  is  the  sound 
commanding  silence. 

We  do  not  act,  that  often  jest  and  laugh  ; 
'Tis  old  but  true,  still  swine  eat  all  the  draugh. 

Shakesp. 

Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes, 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honour, 
Demuring  upon  me.        Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 
The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir'd 

Obedient  to  thy  will  ; 
The  sea,  that  roar'd  at  thy  command. 

At  thy  command  was  still.  Addison. 

2.  Quiet;  calm, 

Atin  when  he  spied 
I'hus  in  still  waves  of  deep  delight  to  wade, 
Fiercely  approaching  to  him,  loudly  cried. Speniei'. 

From  hence  my  lines  and  I  de|iart ; 
I  to  my  soft  still  walks,  they  to  my  heart ; 
1  to  the  nurse,  they  to  the  child  of  art.  Donne. 

Religious  pleasure  moves  gently,  and  therefore 
constantly.  It  does  not  affect  by  rapture,  but  is 
like  the  pleasure  of  health,  which  is  still  and 
sober.  South. 

Hope  quickens  all  the  still  parts  of  life,  and 
keeps  the  mind  awake  in  her  most  remiss  and  in- 
dolent hours.  ,  Addison. 

Silius  Italicushas  represented  it  as  a  very  gentle 
and  sfiM  river,  in  the  beautiful  description  he  has 
given  of  it.  Addison. 

How  all  things  listen, while  tliy  muse  complains  ! 
Such  silence  waits  on  Philomela's  strains 
In  some  stiH  ev'ning,  when  tlie  whis'pring  breeze 
Pants  on  the  leaves,  and  dies  uDon  the  trees. 

Pope. 

3.  Motionless. 

Gyrecia  sit  still,  but  with  no  still  pensiveness. 

Sidney. 

Though  the  body  really  moves,  yet  not  chang- 
ing perceivable  distance  with  other  bodies,  as  fast 
as  the  ideas  of  our  minds  follow  in  train,  the  thing 
seeras  to  stand  still,  as  we  find  in  the  hands  of 
clocks.  Locke. 

That,  in  this  state  of  ignorance,  we  shortsighted, 
creatures  might  not  mistake  true  felicity,  we  are 
endowed  with  a  power  to  suspend  any  particular 
desire.    This  is  standing  still  where  we  are  not 
suflSciently  assured.  Locke. 
Thy  stone,  O  Sisiphus,  stands  still; 
Ixion  rests  upon  his  wheel.  Pope. 
Still,  n.s.  Calm;  silence. 

Heme  the  hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest. 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  atstillol  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak  with  ragged  horns. 

Shakesp. 

He  had  never  any  jealousy  with  his  father, 
which  might  give  occasion  of  altering  court  or 
council  upon  the  change  ;  but  all  things  passed 
in  a  still.  Bacmi's  Henry  VII. 

Still,  adv.  [grille,  Sax.] 

1 .  To  this  time  ;  till  now. 

It  hath  been  anciently  reported,  and  is  sfi/i  re- 
ceived, that  extreme  applauses  of  great  multi- 
tudes have  so  rarified  the  air,  that  oirds  flying 
over  have  fallen  down.  Bacon. 

Thou,  O  matron ! 
Here  dying,  to  the  shore  hast  left  thy  name  ; 
Cajeta  sti/f  the  place  is  call'd  from  thee, 
The  nurse  of  great  .^Eneas'  infancy. 

Dryden's  Xneid. 

2.  Nevertheless  ;  notwithstanding. 

The  desire  of  fame  betrays  the  ambitious  man 
into  indecencies  that  lessen  his  reputation  ;  he  is 
still  afraid  lest  any  of  his  actions  should  be  thrown 
away  in  private.  Addison. 

3.  In  an  increasing  degree. 

As  God  sometimes  addresses  himself  in  this 
manner  to  the  hearts  of  men  ;  so,  if  the  heart 
will  receive  such  motions  by  a  ready  compliance, 
they  will  return  more  frequently,  and  still  more 
and  more  powerfully.  South. 

The  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity,  the  more 
attentively  we  consider,  the  more  perfectly  still 
we  know  them.  Atterbury. 

4.  Always;  ever;  continually. 
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Unless  God  from  heaven  did  by  vision  jti7( 
shew  them  what  to  do,  they  might  do  nothing. 

Hoohei: 

My  bram  I II  prove  the  female  to  ray  soul, 
My  soul  the  father ;  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  stiii-breeding  thoughts.  Shakesp. 

Whom  the  disease  of  talking  still  once  pes- 
sessetb,  he  can  never  hold  his  peace. 

Ben  /onsen. 

Me  told  them,  that  if  their  king  were  still  ab- 
sent from  them,  they  would  at  length  crown  apes. 

Davies  on  Ireland. 
Chymists  would  be  rich,  if  they  could  still  do 
in  great  quantities,  what  they  have  sometimes 
done  in  little.  Boyle. 
Trade  begets  trade,  and  people  go  much  where 
many  people  are  already  gone  :  so  men  run  still  to 
a  crowd  in  the  streets,  though  only  to  see. 

Temple. 

The  fewer  still  you  name,  you  wound  the  more; 
Bond  is  but  one,  but  Hurpax  is  a  score.  Pope. 

5.  After  that. 

In  the  primitive  church,  such  as  by  fear  l)€ing 
compelled  to  sacrifice  to  strange  gods,  after  re- 
pented, and  kept  still  the  oflice  of  preaching  the 
gospel.      _  Whitgifte. 

6.  In  continuance. 

I  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head  ; 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Stilland  anon  chear'd  up  the  heavy  time. 
Saying,  What  want  you?       Sliakesp.  King  John. 

Still,  n.  s.  [from  distil.]  A  vessel  for 
distillation ;  an  alembick. 

Nature's  confiectioner,  the  bee. 

Whose  suckets  are  moist  alchimy  ; 

The  still  of  his  refining  mold 

Minting  the  garden  into  gold.  Cleaveland. 

In  distilling  hot  spirits,  if  the  head  of  the  still 
be  taken  off,  the  vapour  which  ascends  out  of  the 
still  will  take  fire  at  tiie  flame  of  a  candle,  and  the 
flame  will  run  along  the  vapour  from  the  candle  to 
the  still.  Newton's  Opticki. 

This  fragant  spirit  is  obtained  from  all  plants 
in  the  least  aromatick,  by  a  cold  still,  with  a  heat 
not  exceeding  that  of  summer.    Arbuth.  on  Alim. 

To  Still,  v.  a.  [from  distil.]  To  distil; 
to  extract,  or  opei-ate  upon,  by  distilla- 
tion. 

To  Still,  v.n.  [stillo,  Lat.]  To  drop; 
to  fall  in  drops.    Out  of  use. 

His  sceptre  'gainst  the  ground  he  threwr. 
And  tears  still'd  from  him  which  mov'd  all  the 
ciew.  Chapman. 
Short  thick  sobs,  whose  thund'ring  volleys  float, 
And  roul  themselves  over  her  lubric  throat 
In  panting  murmurs,  still'd  out  of  her  breast. 
That  ever  bubbling  spring.  Crashaw. 

Stillati'tious.  adj.  [stillatitius,  Lat.] 

Falling  in  drops  ;  drawn  by  a  still. 
Sti'llatory.  n.s.  [from  still  or  distil.] 

1 .  An  alembick  ;  a  vessel  in  which  distil- 
lation is  performed. 

In  all  stillatories,  the  vapour  is  turned  back  upon 
itself,  by  the  encounter  of  the  sides  of  the  stillor 
tory.  •  Bacon. 

2.  The  room  in  which  stills  are  placed ; 
laboratory. 

All  tlie  offices  that  require  heat,  as  kitchens, 
stillatories,  stoves,  should  be  meridional. 

Wotton's  ArcMtect. 
These  are  nature's  stillatories,  in  whose  caverns 
the  ascending  vapours  are  congealed  to  that  uni- 
versal aquavitae,  that  good  fresh  water. 

More  against  Atheism. 

Sti'llborn.  arf/.  [still  and  born.]  Born 

lifeless ;  dead  in  the  birth. 

Grant  that  our  hopes,  yet  likely  of  fair  birth, 
Should  be  stillborn,  and  that  we  now  possest 
The  utmost  man  of  expectation,  we  are 
A  body  strong  enough  to  equal  with  the  king. 

Shakesp. 

Many  casualties  were  but  matter  of  sense  ;  as, 
whether  a  child  were  abortive  or  stillborn. 

Graunl's  Bills  of  MoHalit^^ 
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The  pale  assistants  on  each  other  stai'J 
With  gaping  mouths  for  issuing  words  prepar'd  ; 
The  stillborn  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung, 
And  died  imperfect  on  the  falt'ring  tongue.  Dryd 
I  know  a  trick  to  make  you  thrive  ; 

O,  'tis  a  quaint  device! 
Your  stillborn  poems  shall  revive, 

And  scorn  to  wrap  up  spice.  Swift. 

Sti'llicide.  n.  s.  [stillicidium,  Lat.]  A 
succession  of  drops. 

The  stillicides  of  water,  if  there  be  water  enough 
to  follow,  will  draw  themselves  into  a  small  thread, 
because  they  will  not  discontinue.Bacon'sIVat.Hirt. 

Stillici'dious.   aclj.  [from  stillicide.] 
Falling  in  drops. 

Crystal  is  sometimes  found  in  rocks,  and  in 
some  places  not  unlike  the  stirious  or  stillicidious 
dependencies  of  ice.  Brawn. 

Sti'lling.  n.  s.  [from  still.1 

1.  The  act  of  stilling. 

2.  A  stand  for  casks. 
Sti'llness.  n.s.  [from  still.'] 

1.  Calm ;  quiet ;  silence ;  freedom  from 
noise. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  steeps  upon  this  bank! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  rausick 
Creep  in  our  ears  :  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony.  ~Shahesp. 

When  black  clouds  draw  down  the  lab'ring  skies, 
An  horrid  stillness  first  invades  the  ear. 
And  in  that  silence  we  the  tempest  fear.  Dryden. 

Virgil,  to  heighten  the  horrour  of  ^neas's  pass- 
ing by  this  coast,  has  prepared  the  reader  by  Caje- 
ta  s  funeral,  and  the  stillness  of  the  night.  Dryden. 

If  a  house  be  on  fire,  those  at  next  door  may 
escape,  by  the  stillness  of  the  weather.  Swi/t. 

2.  Habitual  silence ;  taciturnity. 

The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Sti'llstand.  n.  s.  [still  and  stand.]  Ab- 
sence of  motion. 

The  tide  swell'd  up  unto  his  height, 
Tlien  makes  a  stillstand,  running  neither  v/ay.Shak. 

Sti'lly.  adv.  [from  still.] 

1.  Silently  ;  not  loudly. 

From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of 
night. 

The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds. 

Sliakesp.  Henry  V. 

2.  Calmly ;  not  tumultuously. 

Stilts,  n.s.  [styltor,  Swed,  stelten,  Dut. 
]-toelcan.  Sax.]  Supports  on  which  boys 
raise  themselves  when  they  walk. 

Some  could  not  be  content  to  walk  upon  the 
battlements,  but  they  must  put  themselves  upon 
stilts.  HoweVs  England's  Tears. 

The  heron,  and  such  like  fowl  that  live  of  fisries, 
walk  on  long  stilts  like  the  people  in  the  marshes. 

More  against  Atheism. 

Men  must  not  walk  upon  stilts.        L' Estrange. 

To  STI  MULATE,  v.  a.  [stimulo,  Lat  ] 

1.  To  prick. 

2.  To  prick  forward ;  to  excite  by  some 
pungent  motive. 

3.  [In  physick.]  To  excite  a  quick  sen- 
sation, with  a  derivation  towards  the 
part. 

Extreme  cold  stimulates,  producing  first  a  rigour, 
and  then  a  glowing  heat;  those  things  which  sti- 
mulate in  the  extreme  degree  excite  pain. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Some  medicines  lubricate,  and  others  both  lu- 
bricate and  stimulate.  Sharp. 

Stimula'tion.  n.s.  [stiniulatio,  Lat] 
Excitement;  pungency. 

_  Some  persons,  from  the  secret  stimulations  of  va- 
nity or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  book,  and  throw 
contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale.  Watts  on  the  Mind. 
To  STING.  V.  a.  preterite  /  stung  or 
stang ;  participle  passive  siang  or  stung. 

Vol.  II. 
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[j-tinjan,  Sax.  stungen  sore  pricked. 
Island.] 

1 .  To  piei'ce  or  wound  with  a  point  darted 
out,  as  that  of  wasps  or  scorpions. 

The  snake,  rolled  in  a  flow'ry  bank. 
With  shining  checker'd  slough,  doth  sting  a  child 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent  Shakesp. 

That  snakes  and  vipers  sting,  and  transmit  their 
mischief  by  the  tail,  is  not  easily  to  be  justified  ; 
the  poison  lying  about  the  teeth,  and  communi- 
cated by  the  bite.  Brown 

2.  To  pain  acutely.  , 

His  unkindness. 
That  stript  her  from  his  benediction,  turn'd  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  right 
Tohis  doghearted  daughters;  these  things sjin^ him 
So  venomously,  that  burning  shame  detains  him 
From  his  Cordelia.  Shakesp 

No  more  I  wave 
To  prove  the  hero. — Slander sh'n^s  the  brave.  Pope. 
1  he  sitngmg  lash  apply.  Pope. 

Sting,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Sharp  point  with  which  some  animals 
are  armed,  and  which  is  commonly  ve- 
nomous. 

Serpents  have  venomous  teeth,  which  are  mis- 
taken for  their  St/no-.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
His  rapier  was  a  hornet's  sting ; 
It  was  a  very  danaerous  thing  ; 
For  if  he  chajic'd  to  hurt  the  iiing. 
It  would  be  long  in  healing.  Drayton, 

2.  Any  thing  that  gives  pain. 
The  Jews  receiving  this  book  originally  with 

such  sting  in  it,  shews  that  the  authority  was  high. 

Forbes. 

3.  The  point  in  the  last  verse. 

It  is  not  the  jerk  or  st'ing  of  an  epigram,  nor  the 
seeming  contradiction  of  a  poor  antithesis.  Dryden. 

4.  Remorse  of  conscience. 
Sti'ngily.  adv.  \?xom  stingy .]  Covet- 
ously. 

Sti'nginess.  n.  s.  [from stingy.]  Avarice; 

covetousness ;  niggardliness. 
Sti'ngless.  adj.  [from  sting.]  Having 
no  sting. 

He  hugs  this  viper  when  he  thinks  it  stingless. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Sti'ngo.  n.  s.  [from  the  sharpness  of  the 

taste.]    Old  beer.    A  cant  word. 
Sti'ngy.  adj.  [A  low  cant  word.    In  this 
word,  with  its  derivatives,  the  g  is  pro- 
nounced as  in  gem.]    Covetous;  nig- 
gardly ;  avaricious. 

A  stingy  narrow-hearted  fellow,  that  had  a  deal 
of  choice  fruit,  had  not  the  heart  to  touch  it  till  it 
began  to  be  rotten.  L'Estrange. 

He  relates  it  only  by  parcels,  and  won't  give  us 
the  whole  ;  which  forces  me  to  bespeak  his  friends 
to  engage  him  to  lay  acide  that  stingy  humour,  and 
gratify  the  publick  at  once.  Arbuth.  Hist,  of  J.  Bull. 
To  STINK.  V.  n.  preterite  /  stunk  or 
stank,  [j-cinian.  Sax.  stincken,  Dut.] 
To  emit  an  ofFensive  smell,  commonly  a 
smell  of  putrefaction. 

John,  it  will  he  stinking  law  for  his  breath.  Shak. 
When  the  childien  of  Auimon  saw  that  the3' 
stunk  before  David,  they  sent  and  hired  Syrians. 

2  Sam.  X.  6. 

What  a  fool  art  thou,  to  leave  thy  mother  for  a 
nasty  stinking  goat L'Estrange. 

Most  of  smells  want  names;  sweet  and  stinking 
serve  our  turn  for  these  ideas,  which  is  little  more 
than  to  call  them  pleasing  and  displeasing.  Locke. 

Chloris,  this  costly  way  to  stink  give  o'er, 
'Tis  throwing  sweet  into  a  common  sliore  ; 
Not  all  Arabia  would  sufficient  be  ; 
Thou  smell'st  not  of  thy  sweets,  they  stink  of  thee. 

Granville. 

Stink,  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  Offensive 
smell. 

I'liose  stinks  which  the  nostrils  straight  abhor 
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are  not  inost  pernicious ;  but  such  airs  as  hav« 
some  similitude  with  man's  body,  and  so  betray 
the  spirits.  Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 

They  share  a  sin  ;  and  such  proportions  fall. 
That,  like  a  stink,  'tis  nothing  to  them  all.  Dryd. 

By  what  criterion  do  ye  eat,  d'  ye  think. 
If  this  is  priz'd  for  sweetness,  that  for  stink?  Pope. 

Stinkard,  n.s.  [from  stink.]    A  mean 

stinking  paltry  fellow. 
Sti'nker.  n.  s.  [from  stink.]  Something 

intended  to  offend  by  the  smell. 

The  air  may  be  purified  by  burning  of  stinkpots 
or  stinkers  in  contagious  lanes.  Harvey. 

Sti'nkingly.  adv.  ifrom stinking.]  With 
a  stink. 

Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life 
So  stinkingly  depending  ?  Shakesp. 

St'inkpot.  n.  s.  [stink  and  pot.]  An 
artificial  composition  offensive  to  the 
smell. 

The  air  may  be  purified  by  fires  of  pitch  barrels, 
especially  in  close  places,  by  burning  u{ stinkpots. 

Harvey. 

To  Stint,  v.  a.  [stynta,  Swed.  stunta. 
Island.]  To  bound;  to  limit;  to  con- 
fine ;  to  restrain  ;  to  stop. 

The  reason  hereof  is  the  end  which  he  hath  pro- 
posed, and  the  law  whereby  his  wisdom  hath 
stinted  the  effects  of  his  power  in  such  sort,  that  it 
doth  not  work  infinitely,  but  correspondently, 
unto  that  end  for  which  it  worketh.  Hooker. 

Then  hopeless,  heartless,  'gan  the  cunning  thief 
Persuade  us  die,  to  stint  all  further  strife.  Spenser. 

Nature  wisely  stints  our  appetite. 
And  craves  no  more  than  undisiur'd  delight.  Dryd. 

1  shall  not  go  about  to  extemiaie  the  latitude  of 
the  curse  upon  the  earth,  or  stint  it  only  to  the 
production  of  weeds;  but  give  it  its  full  scope, 
in  an  universal  diminution  of  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  earth.  Woodward, 

A  supposed  heathen  deify  might  be  so  poor  in 
his  attributes,  so  stinted  in  his  knowledge,  that  a 
Pagan  might  liope  to  conceal  his  perjury  from  his 
notice.  Addison. 

Few  countries  which,  if  well  cultivated,  would 
not  support  double  their  inhabitants;  and  yet 
fewer  where  one  third  are  not  extremely  stinted  in 
necessaries.  Swift. 

She  stints  them  in  their  meals,  and  is  very  scru- 
pulous of  what  they  eat  and  drink,  and  tells  them 
how  many  fine  shapes  she  has  seen  spoiled  in  her 
time  for  want  of  such  care.  Law. 

Stint,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb,] 

1.  Limit;  bound;  restraint. 

We  must  come  at  the  length  to  some  pause; 
for  if  every  thing  were  to  be  desired  for  some 
other  without  any  stint,  there  could  be  no  certain 
end  proposed  unto  our  actions  ;  we  should  go  on 
we  know  not  whither.  Hooker. 

The  exteriors  of  mourning,  a  decent  funeral, 
and  black  habits,  are  the  usual  stints  of  common 
husbands-  _  ^  Dryden. 

2.  Proportion  ;  a  quantity  assigned. 

Touching  the  stint  or  measure  thereof,  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  other  external  things  of  the  like 
nature,  being  hurtful  unto  the  church,  either  in 
respect  of  their  quality,  or  iu  regard  of  their  num- 
ber ;  in  the  former  there  could  be  no  doubt  or 
difficulty  what  would  be  done  ;  their  deliberation 
in  the  latter  was  more  difficult.  Hooker. 

Our  stint  of  woe 
Is  common  ;  every  day  a  sailor's  wife. 
The  masters  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant, 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe.  Shakesp. 
He  that  gave  the  hint, 
This  letter  for  to  print, 

Must  also  pay  the  stint.         '  Denham, 
How  much  wine  drink  you  in  a  day?  my  stint 
in  company  is  a  pint  at  noon.  Su  ift, 

STIPEND,    n.  s.     [stipendium,  Lat.] 
Wages ;  settled  pay. 

All  the  earth. 
Her  kings  and  terrarchs,  are  their  tributaries  ; 
People  and  nations  pay  them  hourly  stipends. 

Ben  Jonson. 
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St.  Paul's  zeal  was  expressed  in  preaching  with- 
out any  offerings  or  stipend.  Taylor. 

Stipe'ndiary.  adj.  [stipendiarius,  Lat.] 
Receiving  salaries ;  performing  any  ser- 
vice for  a  stated  price. 

His  great  stipendiary  prelates  came  with  troops 
of  evil  appointed  liorsemen  not  lialf  full. 

KnoUes's  History, 
Place  rectors  in  the  remaining  churches,  which 
are  now  served  only  hy  stipendiary  curates.  Swift. 

Stipe'ndiary.  n.  s.  [slipendiah-e,  Fr. 
stipendiarius y  Lat.]  One  who  per- 
forms any  seavice  for  a  settled  payment. 
This  whole  couiltry  is  called  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis  ;  the  king  whereof  is  a  kind  of  stipendiary 
unto  the  Turk.  Abbot. 

If  thou  art  become 
A  tyrant's  vile  stipendiary,  with  grief 
That  valour  thus  triumphant  I  behold. 
Which  after  all  its  dauger  and  brave  toil, 
Deserves  no  honour  from  the  pods  of  men.  Glover. 

Sti'ptic,    See  Styptic. 

To  STI  PULATE,  v.  n.  [stipulor,  Lat.  sti. 
puler,  Fr,]  To  contract;  to  bargain; 
to  settle  terms. 

The  Romans  very  much  neglected  their  mari- 
time affairs;  fur  they  stipulated  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  furnish  them  with  ships  for  transport 
and  war.  Arhuthnot. 

Stipula'tion.  n.  s.  [slipiilation,  Fr. 
from  stipulated]  Bargain. 

We  promise  obediently  to  keep  all  God's  com- 
mandments ;  the  hopes  given  by  the  gospel  depend 
on  our  performance  of  that  stipulation.  Ilogm. 

Stipula'tor.  n,  s.    One  who  contracts 

or  bargains. 
To  STIR.  V.  a.  [ytiyaan,  Sax,  stooren,  Dut,] 

1.  To  move ;  to  remove  from  its  place. 

My  foot  I  had  never  yet  in  five  daj's  been  able 
to  stir,  but  as  it  was  lifted.  Temple. 

Other  spirits 
Shoot  through  their  tracts,  and  distant  muscles  fill : 
This  sov'reign,  by  his  arbitrary  nod, 
Restrains  or  sends  his  minister  abroad  ; 
Swift  and  obedient  to  his  high  command. 
They  stiV  a  finger,  or  they  lift  a  hand.  Blachmore. 

2.  To  agitate ;  to  bring  into  debate. 

Preserve  the  right  of  thy  place,  but  stir  not 
questions  of  jurisdiction;  and  rather  assume  thy 
right  in  silence  than  voice  it  with  claims.  Bacon. 

One  judf;ment  in  parliament,  that  cases  of  that 
nature  ought  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
common  law,  is  of  greater  weight  than  many  cases 
to  the  contrary,  wherein  the  question  was  not 
stirred  ;  yea,  even  though  it  should  be  stirred,  and 
the  contrary  affirmed.  Hale. 

3.  To  incite ;  to  instigate ;  to  animate. 

With  him  is  come  the  mother  queen  : 
An  Ate  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife.  Shakesp. 

If  you  stir  these  daughters  hearts 
Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely.     .  -  -,'      Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Nestor  next  beheld 
The  subtle  Pylian  orator  range  up  and  down  the 
field, 

Embattelling  his  men  at  armes,  and  stirring  all  to 
blows.  Cliapman. 

4.  To  raise ;  to  excite. 

The  soldiers  love  her  brother's  memory, 
And  for  her  sake  some  mutiny  will  stir.  Dryden. 

5.  To  stir  up.  To  incite ;  to  animate ;  to 
instigate  by  inflaming  the  passions. 

■  This  would  seem  a  dangerous  commission,  and 
ready  to  stir  up  «U  the  Irish  in  rebellion. 

Spenser's  Ireland. 
The  greedy  thirst  of  royal  crown, 
That  knows  no  kindred,  no  regards,  no  right, 
Stirred  Porrex  up  to  put  his  brother  Aovin.Spenser. 

The  words  of  Judas  were  very  good,  and  able 
to  stir  them  up  to  valour.         2  Mctccab.  xiv.  17. 
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Having  overcome  and  thrust  him  out  of  his 
kingdom,  he  stirrfd  up  the  Christians  and  Numi- 
dians  against  him.  Knolles. 

The  vigoruns  spirit  of  Montiose  stirred  him  up 
to  make  some  attempt,  whether  he  had  any  hel|) 
or  no.  Clarendon. 

The  improving  of  his  own  parts  and  happiness 
stirs  him  up  to  so  notable  a  design. 

More  against  Atheism. 

Thou  with  rebel  insolence  didst  dare 
To  own  and  to  protect  that  hoary  ruffian, 
To  stir  the  factious  rabble  up  to  arms.  Rowe. 

6.  To  stir  up.  To  put  in  action ;  to  excite ; 
to  quicken. 

Hell  is  moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee  at  thy  com- 
ing ;  it  stiiTeth  up  the  dead  for  thee.  Isaiah,  xiv.  9. 

Such  mirth  the  jocund  flute  or  gamesome  pipe 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletter'd  hinds.  Milton. 

To  stir  up  vigour  in  him,  employ  him  in  some 
constant  bodily  labour.  Locke 

The  use  of  the  passions  is  to  stir  up  the  mind 
and  put  it  upon  action,  to  awake  the  understand- 
ing, and  to  enforce  the  will.  Addison, 

To  Stir.  v.  n. 

1.  To  move  one's  self;  to  go  out  of  the 

place ;  to  change  place. 
No  power  he  had  to  stir,  nor  will  to  rise. 

Spenser. 

They  had  the  semblance  of  great  bodies  behind, 
on  the'other  side  of  the  hill ;  the  falsehood  of  which 
would  have  been  manifest  as  soon  as  they  should 
move  from  the  place  where  they  were,  and  from 
whence  they  were  not  to  stir.  Clarendon. 

\\c  acknowledge  a  man  to  be  mad  or  melan- 
choly, who  fancies  himself  to  be  glass,  and  so  is 
afraid  of  stirring ;  or,  taking  himself  to  be  wax, 
dares  not  let  the  sun  shine  upon  him.  Lain. 

2.  To  be  in  motion  ;  not  to  be  still;  to  pass 
from  inactivity  to  motion. 

The  great  Judge  of  all  knows  every  different 
degree  of  human  improvement,  from  these  weak 
stirrings  and  tendencies  of  the  will,  which  have 
not  yet  formed  themselves  into  regular  purposes, 
to  the  last  entire  consummation  of  a  pood  habit. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

3.  To  become  the  object  of  notice. 

If  they  happen  to  have  any  superior  character, 
they  fancy  they  have  a  right  to  talk  freely  upon 
every  thing  that  stirs  or  appears.  Watts. 

4.  To  rise  in  the  morning.    This  is  a  col- 
loquial and  familiar  use. 

If  the  pentlewonian  that  attends  the  general's 
wife  be  stirring,  tell  her  there's  one  Cassio  entreats 
of  her  a  little  favour  of  speech.      Shukesp.  Ohello. 

Stir.  n.  s.  [stur,  Runick,  a  battle;  ystwrf 
noise,  Welsh,] 

1,  Tumult;  bustle. 

What  hallooing  and  what  stir  is  this  to-day  ? 
These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law^ 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  inchace.  Shakesp. 

Tumultuous  stirsupon  this  strife  ensue.  Drayton. 

He  hath  spun  a  fair  thread,  to  make  all  this  stir 
for  such  a  necessity  as  no  man  ever  denied. 

Bishop  Bramhall. 

Tell,  said  the  soldier,  miserable  Sir, 
Why  all  these  words,  this  clamour,  and  this  stir? 
Why  do  disputes  in  wrangling  spend  the  day  ? 

Denham 

The  great  stirs  of  the  disputing  world  are  but 
the  conflicts  of  the  humours.  Glanville. 

After  all  this  stir  about  them,  they  are  good  for 
nothing.  Tillotson. 

Consider,  after  so  much  stir  about  genus  and 
species,  how  few  words  we  have  yet  settled  defi- 
nitions of.  Locke. 

Silence  is  usually  worse  than  the  fiercest  and 
loudest  accusations  ;  since  it  proceeds  from  a  kind 
of  numbness  or  stupidity  of  conscience,  and  an 
absolute  dominion  obtained  by  sin  over  the  soul, 
so  that  it  shall  not  so  much  as  dare  to  complain 
or  make  a  stir.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  Commotion  ;  publick  disturbance ;  tu- 
multuous disorder;  seditious  uproar. 

Whensoever  the  earl  shall  die,  all  those  lands 
are  to  come  unto  her  majesty ;  he  is  like  to  make 
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a  foul  stir  there,  though  of  himself  of  no  power, 
yet  through  supportance  of  some  others  who  lie 
in  the  wind.  Spenser's  Irelarui. 

He  did  make  these  stirs,  grieving  that  the  name 
of  Christ  was  at  all  brought  into  those  parts. Abbot. 

Being  advertised  of  some  stirs  raised  by  his  un- 
natural sons  in  England,  he  departed  put  of  Ire- 
land without  a  blow.  Davies, 

Raphael,  thou  hear'st  what  stir  on  earth 
Satan,  from  hell  'scap'd  through  the  daiksomegulf, 
Hatii  rais'd  in  Paradise,  and  how  disturb'd 
This  night  the  human  pair.  Milton, 
3.  Agitation  of  thoughts ;  conflicting  pas- 
sion. 

He  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief 
Still  waving,  as  the  stirs  and  fits  of 's  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sail'd  on. 
How  swift  his  ship.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline, 

Sti'rious.  adj.  [from  stiria,  Lat.]  Re- 
sembling icicles. 

Chrystal  is  found  sometimes  in  rocks,  and  in 
some  places' not  much  unlike  the  stirious  or  stilli- 
cidious  dependencies  of  ice.     Brown's  Vulg.  Err, 

STIRP.  11.  s.  [stirps,  Lat.]  Race ;  family ; 
generation.    Not  used. 

Sundry  nations  got  footing  in  that  land,  of 
which  there  yet  remain  divers  great  families  and 
stirps.  Spenser, 

Democracies  are  less  subject  to  sedition  than 
when  there  are  stirps  of  nobles.  Bacon. 

All  nations  of  might  and  fame  resorted  hither; 
of  whom  we  have  some  stirps  and  little  tribes  with 
us  at  this  day.  Bacon. 
Sti'rrer.  n.  s.  [from  itir.] 

1.  One  who  is  in  motion ;  one  who  puts  in 
motion. 

2.  A  riser  in  the  morning. 

Come  on;  give  me  j'our  hand.  Sir;  au  early 
stirrer.  Shakesp. 

3.  An  inciter;  an  instigator. 

4.  Stirrer  up.    An  inciter ;  an  instigator.' 

A  perpetual  s))ring,  not  found  elsewhere  but  in 
the  Indies  only,  by  reason  of  the  sun's  neighbour- 
hood, the  life  and  stimr  up  of  nature  in  a  per- 
petual activity.  Raleigh. 

Will  it  not  reflect  on  thy  character,  Nic,  to 
turn  barreter  in  thy  old  days  ;  a  stirrer  up  of  qua- 
rels  betwixt  thy  neighbours  ?  Arbuthnot. 
Sti'rrup.  n.  s.  [jfcijepap,  jptijiap ;  from 
j-rijan.  Sax.  to  climb,  and  jaap  a  cord,] 
An  iron  hoop  suspended  by  a  strap,  in 
which  the  horseman  sets  his  foot  when 
he  mounts  or  rides. 

Neither  is  his  manner  of  mounting  unseemly, 
though  he  lack  stirrups ;  for  in  his  getting  up,  his 
horse  is  still  going,  whereby  he  gaineth  way  :  and 
therefore  the  stirrup  was  called  so  in  scorn,  as  it 
were  a  stay  to  get  up  ;  being  derived  of  the  old 
English  word  sty,  which  is  to  get  up,  or  mount, 

Spenser. 

Hast  thou  not  kiss'd  my  hand,  and  held  my 
stirrup  ?  Shakesp. 

His  horse  hipped  with  an  old  mofhy  saddle,  the 
stirrups  of  no  kindred.  Shak.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
My  friend,  judge  not  me. 

Thou  seest  I  judge  not  thee. 

Between  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 

Mercy  lask'd,  mercy  I  fuund.Camden'sRemains. 
At  this  the  knight  began  to  chear  up, 

And  raising  up  himself  on  stirrup, 

Cried  out,  Victoria.  Hudibras. 

To  STITCH,  V.  a.  [sticke,  Danish ;  siicken, 
Dut,] 

1 ,  To  sew ;  to  work  with  a  needle  on  any 
thing. 

2,  To  join  ;  to  unite,  generally  with  some 
degree  of  clumsiness  or  inaccuracy. 

Having  stitched  together  those  animadversions 
touching  architecture  and  tlieirornanients.  Wotton. 

3,  To  stitch  up.    To  mend  what  was  rent. 
It  is  in  your  hand  as  well  to  stitch  up  his  life 

again,  as  it  was  before  to  rent  it,  Sidney. 
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I  with  a  needle  and  thread  stitched  up  the  artery 
and  the  wound.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

To  Stitch,  v.  n.  To  practise  needle- 
work. 

Stitch,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  A  pass  of  the  needle  and  thread  through 
any  thing. 

1.  [From  ]-rician,  Sax.]  A  sharp  lacinat- 
ing  pain. 

If  30U  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh  your- 
self hitci  stkhes  ,  folhjw  me  ;  yoiid  gull  Malvolio  is 
turned  heathen,  a  very  reiieaado. 

Shakitp.  Twelfth  Night. 

A  simple  bloody  sputation  of  the  lungs  is  dif- 
ferenced from  a  pleurisy,  which  is  ever  painful, 
and  attended  with  a  stitch.  Harvey  on  Consumptions. 

3.  A  link  of  yarn  in  knitting. 

There  fell  twenty  stitcftes  in  his  stocking.  MoJ tern. 

4.  In  Chapman  it  seems  to  mean  furrows 
or  ridges. 

Many  men  at  plow  he  made,  and  drave  earth 
here  and  there, 
And  turn'd  up  stitches  orderly.    Cliapman's  Iliads. 

5.  In  the  following  line,  allusion  is  made 
a  knit  stock. 

A  slite/i-fall'n  cheek,  that  hangs  below  the  jaw, 
Such  wrinkles  as  a  skilful  hand  would  draw 
For  an  old  grandam  ape.  Dryden. 

Sti'tchery.  n.  s.  [from  stitch.}  Needle- 
work.   In  contempt. 

Come  lay  aside  your  stitchery ;  play  the  idle 
housewife  with  me  this  afternoon.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Sti'tchwort.  M.S.  [anthemis.]  Camo- 
mile. Ainsworlh. 

Sti'thy.  w.  *.  \stedie,  Island.  j-tiS  hard, 
Sax.]  An  anvil ;  the  iron  body  on  which 
the  smith  forges  his  work. 

My  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  stithy.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

To  Stive,  v.  a.  [supposed  of  the  same  ori- 
ginal with  stew.] 

1.  To  stuff  up  close. 

You  would  admire,  if  you  saw  them  stive  it  in 
their  ships.  Sandy's  Journey, 

2.  To  make  hot  or  sultry. 

His  chamber  was  commonly  stived  with  friends 
or  suiters  of  one  kind  or  other.  WMon. 

Sti'ver.  n.  s.  [Dut.]  A  Dutch  coin  about 
the  value  of  a  halfpenny. 

Stoat,  n,  s.    A  small  stinking  animal. 

Sto'cah.  n.s.  [Irish;  stochk,  Erse.]  An 
attendant ;  a  wallet-boy ;  one  who  runs 
at  a  horseman's  foot ;  a  horseboy.  Not 
in  use. 

He  holdeth  himself  a  gentleman,  and  scorneth 
to  work,  which  he  saith  is  the  life  of  a  peasant; 
but  thenceforth  becometh  an  horseboy  or  a  stocah 
to  some  kern,  inuring  himself  to  his  sword,  and 
the  gentlemanly  trade  of  stealing.  Spoiser. 

Stocca'do.  m.  s.  [staccato,  from  stocco,  a 
rapier,  Ital.]    A  thrust  with  the  rapier. 

You  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoccados, 
and  I  know  not  what. 

Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

STOCK,  n.s.  [yzoc.  Sax.  stock,  Dut. 
.  estoc,  Fr.] 

1.  The  trunk ;  the  body  of  a  plant. 

ITiat  furious  beast 
His  precious  horn,  sought  of  his  enemies. 
Strikes  in  the  stock,  ne  thence  can  be  releas'd. 

Spenser. 

There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  cut  down,  that  it  will 
sprout  again,  though  the  root  wax  old  in  the 
earth,  and  the  stock  die  in  the  ground.  Job,  xiv.  8. 

2.  The  trunk  into  which  a  graft  is  inserted. 

The  cion  over-ruleth  the  stock  quite ;  and  the 
stock  is  passive  only,  and  giveth  aliment  but  no 
motion  to  the  graft.  Bacon. 
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As  fruits  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care. 
On  savage  stocks  inserted,  learn  to  bear ; 
The  surest  virtues  thus  from  passions  shoot. 
Wild  nature's  vigour  working  at  the  root.  Pope. 

3.  A  log  ;  a  post. 

That  they  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd  stocks  and  stones, 
Forget  not.  Milton. 

Why  all  this  fury  ?  What's  the  matter. 
That  oaks  must  come  from  Thrace  to  dance  ? 

Must  stupid  stocks  be  tauglit  to  flatter? 
And  is  there  no  such  wood  in  France?  Prior. 

4.  A  man  proverbially  stupid. 

What  tyranny  is  this,  my  heart  to  thrall. 
And  eke  my  tongue  with  proud  restraint  to  tie. 

That  neither  1  may  speak  nor  think  at  all. 
But  like  a  stupid  slock  in  silence  die?  Spenser. 

VVliile  we  admire 
This  virtue  and  this  moral  discipline, 
Let's  be  no  stoicks,  nor  no  stocks.  Shakesp. 

5.  The  handle  of  any  thing. 

G.  A  support  of  a  ship  wiiile  it  is  building. 
Fresh  supplies  of  ships. 
And  such  as  fitted  since  the  fight  had  been. 
Or  new  from  stocks  were  fall'n  nito  the  road.  Dryd. 

7.  [Stocco  a  rapier,  Ital.]  Thrust;  a 
stoccado. 

To  see  tliee  here,  to  see  thee  there ;  to  see  thee 
pass  thy  puncto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse.  Shakesp. 

8.  Something  made  of  linen ;  a  cravat ;  a 
close  neckcloth.  Anciently  a  cover  for 
the  legs. 

His  lackey  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a 
kersey  boot  hose  on  the  other. 

Shakesp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

9.  A  race ;  a  lineage ;  a  family. 

Say  what  stock  he  springs  of. 
—The  noble  house  of  Marcius.   Shak.  Coriolanus. 

His  early  virtues  to  that  ancient  stock 
Gave  as  much  humour  as  from  thence  he  took. 

Waller. 

The  like  shall  sing 
All  prophecy,  that  of  the  royal  stock 
Of  David,  so  I  name  this  king,  shall  rise 
A  son,  the  woman's  seed.  Milton. 

Thou  hast  seen  one  world  begin  and  end. 
And  man,  as  from  a  second  stock,  proceed.  Milton. 

To  no  human  stock 
We  owe  this  fierce  unkindness  ;  but  the  rock. 
That  cloven  ruck,  produc'd  thee-  Waller. 

Tliy  mother  was  no  goddess,  nor  thy  stock 
From  Dardanus  ;  but  in  some  horrid  rock. 
Perfidious  wretch,  rough  Caucasus  thee  bred. De«/i. 

10.  The  principal ;  capital  store;  fund  al- 
ready provided. 

Prodigal  men 
Feel  not  their  own  stocfc  wasting.  BenJonson's  Catil. 

Let  the  exportation  of  home  commodities  be 
more  in  value  than  the  importation  of  foreign,  so 
the  stock  of  the  kingdom  shall  yearly  increase  ;  for 
then  the  balance  of  trade  must  be  returned  in  mo- 
ney or  bullion.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Vllliers. 

A  king,  against  a  storm,  must  foresee  to  a  con- 
venient stuck  of  treasure.  Bacon. 

"l  is  the  place  where  God  promises  and  delights 
to  dispense  larger  proportions  of  his  favour,  that  he 
may  iix  a  mark  of  honour  on  his  sanctuary,  and 
recommend  it  to  the  sons  of  men,  upon  the  stock  of 
their  own  interest  as  well  as  his  own  glory.  South. 

Some  honour  of  your  own  acquire  ; 
Add  to  that  stock,  which  justly  we  bestow. 
Of  those  blest  shades  to  whom  you  all  things  owe. 

Dryden. 

Yet  was  she  not  profuse,  but  fear'd  to  waste. 
And  wisely  manag'd  that  the  stock  might  last ; 
That  all  might  be  supplied,  and  she  not  grieve. 
When  crowds  appear'd  she  had  not  to  relieve  ; 
Which  to  prevent,  she  still  incrcas'd  her  store  ; 
Laid  up,  and  spar'd,  that  she  might  give  the  more. 

Dryden. 

Beneath  one  law  bees  live. 
And  with  one  common  stock  their  trafBck  drive: 
All  is  the  state's,  the  state  provides  for  all. 

Dryden's  Georgicks. 
Nor  do  these  ills  on  single  bodies  prey  ; 
But  oftner  bring  the  nation  to  decay, 
And  sweep  the  present sioc/c  and  future  hope  away. 

Dryden. 
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-  If  parents  die  without  actually  transferring  their 
right  to  another,  why  does  it  not  return  to  the 
common  stock  of  mankind  ?  Locke. 

When  we  brought  it  out,  it  took  such  a  quantity 
of  air  into  its  lungs,  that  it  swelled  almost  twice 
as  big  as  before  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  on  this  stocA: 
of  air  that  it  lived  a  minute  longer  the  second 
time.  Addison  on  Itali/. 

Be  ready  to  give,  and  glad  to  distribute,  by  set- 
ting apart  something  out  of  thy  stock  for  the  use  of 
some  charities.  Atterbury. 

Of  those  stars,  which  our  imperfect  eye 
Has  doom'd  and  fix'd  to  one  eternal  sky. 
Each,  by  a  native  stock  of  honour  great. 
May  dart  strong  influence,  and  diffuse  kind  heat. 

Prior. 

They  had  law-suits;  but,  though  they  spent  their 
income,  they  never  mortgaged  the  stock.  Arbuthnot. 

She  has  divided  part  of  her  state  amongst  them, 
that  every  one  may  be  charitable  out  of  Uieir  own 
stock,  and  each  of  them  take  it  in  their  turns  to 
provide  for  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  parish.  Law. 

11.  Quantity;  Store  ;  body. 

He  proposes  to  himself  no  small  stock  of  fame  in 
future  ages,  in  being  the  first  wlio  has  undertaken 
this  design.  Arbuthnot. 

1 2.  A  fund  established  by  the  government, 
of  which  the  value  rises  and  falls  by  ar- 
tifice or  chance. 

An  artificial  wealth  of  funds  and  stocks  was  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  bad  been  plundering  the 
publick.  Swift. 

Statesman  and  patriot  ply  alike  the  stocks, 
Peeres  and  butler  share  alike  the  box.  Pope. 

To  Stock,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  store ;  to  fill  sufficiently. 

If  a  man  will  commit  such  rules  to  his  memory, 
and  stock  his  mind  with  portions  of  scripture  an- 
swerable to  all  the  heads  of  duty,  his  conscience 
can  never  be  at  a  loss.  South. 

I,  who  before  with  shepherds  in  the  groves 
Sung  to  my  oaten  pipe  their  rural  loves, 
Manur'd  the  glebe,  and  stock'd  the  fruitful  plain. 

Dryden. 

The  world  begun  to  be  stocked  with  people,  and 
human  industry  drained  those  uninhabitable 
places.  Burnet. 

Springs  and  rivers  are  by  large  supplies  conti- 
nually stocked  with  water.  Wooduard. 

2.  To  lay  up  in  store :  as,  he  stocks  what 
he  cannot  use. 

3.  To  put  in  the  stocks.    See  Stocks. 

Call  not  y OUT  stocks  for  nie  :  I  serve  the  king, 
On  whose  employment  1  was  sent  to  you  : 
You  shall  do  small  respect,  shew  to  bold  malice 
Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master, 
Stocking  his  messenger.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

4.  To  stock  up.    To  extirpate. 

The  wild  boar  not  only  spoils  her  branches, 
but  s(oc/>s  «p  her  roots.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Sto'ckdove.  n.  s.  [palumbes.]  Ringdove. 

Stockdoves  and  turtles  tell  their  am'rous  pain. 
And,  from  the  lofty  elms,  of  love  complain.  Drj/den. 

Sto'ckish.  n.  s.  [stokevisch,  Dut.]  Dried 
cod,  so  called  from  its  hardness. 

Stockgi'llyflower.  n.  s.  [leucoium, 
Lat.]    A  plant.  Miller. 

Sto'cking.  n.  s.  [The  original  word 
seems  to  be  stock:  whence  stocks  a  pri- 
son for  the  legs.  Stock,  in  the  old  lan- 
guage, made  the  plural  sfockev,  which 
was  used  for  a  pair  of  stocks  or  covers 
for  the  legs.  Stocken  was  in  time 
taken  for  a  singular,  and  pronounced 
stocking.  The  like  corruption  has  hap- 
pened to  chick,  chicken,  chickens.]  The 
covering  of  the  leg. 

la  his  first  approach  before  my  lady  he  will  come 
to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and  'tis  a  colour  she 
abhors.  Hhakesv. 
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By  the  loyalty  of  that  town  he  procured  shoes, 
ttockings,  and  money  for  his  soldiers.  Clarendon. 

Unless  we  should  expect  that  nature  should 
make  jerkins  and  stockings  grow  out  of  the  ground, 
what  could  she  do  better  than  afford  us  so  fit  ma- 
terials for  cloathing  as  the  wool  of  sheep  ? 

More  against  Atheism. 

He  spent  half  a  day  to  look  for  his  odd  stocking, 
when  he  had  them  both  upon  a  leg.  L'Estrange. 

At  am'rous  Flavio  is  the  stocking  thrown  ; 
That  very  night  he  longs  to  lie  alone.  Pope. 

The  families  of  farmers  live  in  the  filth  and  nas- 
tiness,  without  a  shoe  or  stocking  to  tlieir  feet. Su'i/{ 

To  Sto'cking.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  dress  in  stockings. 
Stocking'd  with  loads  of  fat  town  dirt  lie  goes. 

Dryden. 

Sto'ckjobber.  n.  [stock  and  job.] 
A  low  wretch  who  gets  money  by  buy- 
ing and  selling  shares  in  the  funds. 

The  stockjobber  thus  from  'Change-alley  goes 
down, 

And  tips  you  the  freemen  a  wink  ; 
Let  me  have  but  your  vote  to  serve  for  the  town. 
And  here  is  a  guinea  to  drink.  Swift. 
Sto'ckish.  adj.  [from  stock.]  Hard; 
blockish. 

The  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 
floods ; 

Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  musick  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 

Sliakesp. 

Sto'cklock.  U.S.  [stock  and  lock.]  Lock 
fixed  in  wood. 

There  are  locks  for  several  purposes  ;  as  street 
door-locks,  called  stocklocks;  chamber-door-locks, 
called  spring-locks  ;  and  cupboard-locks. 

Moxon's  Mecha7ucal  Eiercisfs. 

Stocks,  n.  s.  [commonly  without  the 

singular.    See  Stocking.] 
!•  Prison  for  the  legs. 

Fetch  forth  the  stocks : 
As  I  have  life  and  honour,  there  shall  he  sit  till 
noon.  Shakesp. 
Tom  is  whipt  from  tything  to  tything,  stock- 
punished,  and  imprisoned.     Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Matrimony  is  expressed  by  a  young  man  stand- 
ing, his  legs  being  fast  in  a  pair  o(stocl<s.Peacham. 

The  stocks  hinder  his  legs  from  obeying  the  de- 
termination of  his  mind,  if  it  would  transfer  his 
body  to  another  place.  Locke 
2.  Wooden  work  upon  which  ships  are 
built. 

Stocksti'll.  adj.  [stock  and  still.]  Mo- 
tionless as  logs. 

Our  preachers  stand  stockstill  in  the  pulpit,  and 
will  not  so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  off  the 
best  sermon.  Addison. 

Stoke,  stoak,  seem  to  come  from  the 
Saxon  j"cocce,  signifying  the  stock  or 
body  of  a  tree.  Gibson's  Camden. 

Stole,  n.  s.  [stola,  Lat.]    A  long  vest. 

Over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw. 
As  one  that  inly  mourned.  Spenser. 

The  solemn  feast  of  Ceres  now  was  near. 
When  long  white  linen  stoies  the  matrons  wear. 

Dryien. 

Stole.    The  preterite  of  steal. 

A  factor  stole  a  gem  away.  Pope, 
Stolen.    Participle  passive  of  steal. 

Stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  se- 
cret is  pleasant.  Pvov.  ix.  17. 

Stoli'dity.  Jt.  s.  [stolidus,  Lat.  stolidite, 
Fr.]    Stupidity  ;  want  of  sense. 

These  are  tlje  fools  in  the  text,  indocile  untract- 
able  fools,  whose  stolidity  can  baffle  all  arguments, 

Beniley. 

STO'MACH.   n.  s.    [estomach,  Fr.  sto- 

machns,  Lat.] 
1.  The  ventricle  in  which  food  is  digested. 
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If  you  are  sick  at  sea. 
Or  stomach  qualm'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper.     Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

This  filthy  simile,  this  beastly  line, 
Quite  turns  my  stomach.  Pope. 
2.  Appetite;  desire  of  food. 

Tell  me,  what  is 't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep  ?S/iafc. 

Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full. 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters  ? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food  ; 
Such  are  the  poor  in  health  ;  or  else  a  feast. 
And  takes  away  the  stomach  ;  such  the  rich. 
That  have  abundance  and  enjoy  it  not. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 
As  appetite  oistoTnach  to  meatisasign  of  health 
in  the  body,  so  is  this  hunger  in  the  soul  a  vital 
quality,  an  evidence  of  some  life  of  grace  in  the 
heart ;  whereas  decay  of  appetite,  and  the  no 
manner  of  stomach,  is  a  most  desperate  jprognos- 
tick.  Hammond. 
.3.  Inclination ;  liking. 

He  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 
Let  him  depart,  Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

The  unusual  distance  of  time  made  it  subject 
to  every  man's  note,  that  it  was  an  act  against  his 
st'.much,  and  put  upon  him  by  necessity  of  state. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 
The  very  trade  went  against  his  stomach. L'Estr. 

4.  [Stomackus,  Lat.]  Anger ;  violence  of 
temper. 

Disdain  he  called  was,  and  did  disdain 
To  be  so  call'd,  and  who  so  did  him  call : 

Stern  was  his  look,  and  full  of  stomach  vain. 
His  portance-terrible,  and  stature  tall.  Spenser. 

Is 't  near  dinner  time  ?— 1  would  it  were. 
That  you  might  kill  your  sfomac/i  on  your  meat. 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

Shakesp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Instead  of  trumpet  and  of  drum. 
That  makes  the  warrior's  stomach  come.  Butler. 

5.  Sullenness ;  resentment ;  stubbornness. 

Some  of  the  chiefest  laity  professed  with  greater 
stomach  their  judgments,  that  such  a  discipline  was 
little  better  than  popish  tyranny  disguised  under 
a  new  form.  Hooker. 

They  plainly  saw,  that  when  stomach  doth  strive 
with  wit,  the  match  is  not  equal.  Hooker. 

Whereby  the  ape  in  wond'rous  stomach  Wox, 
Strongly  encourag'd  by  the  crafty  fox.  Spenser. 

That  nobles  should  such  stomachs  bear  ! 
I  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty  years. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI 

It  stuck  in  the  camel's  stomach,  that  bulls  should 
be  armed  with  horns,  and  that  a  creature  of  his 
size  should  be  left  defenceless.  L'Estrange. 

Not  courage,  but  stomach,  that  makes  people 
break  rather  than  they  will  bend.  L'Estrange. 

This  sort  of  crying  proceeding  from  pride,  ob- 
stinacy, and  stomach,  the  will,  where  the  fault  lies, 
must  be  bent.  Locke. 

6.  Pride ;  hauglitiness. 

Arius,  a  subtile-witted  and  a  marvellous  fair- 
spoken  man,  was  discontented  that  one  should  be 
placed  before  him  in  honour,  whose  superior  he 
thought  himself  in  desert,  because  through  envy 
and  stomach  prone  unto  contradiction.  Hooker. 

He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIIT. 

To  Sto'mach.  v.  a.  [stomachor,  Lat.]  To 
resent;  to  remember  with  anger  and 
malignity. 

Believe  not  all  ;  or,  if  you  must  believe. 
Stomach  not  all.       Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Jonathan  loved  David,  and  the  ]>eople  ap- 
plauded him  ;  only  Saul  stomac/ied  him,  and  there- 
fore hated  him.  Hall's  Contemplations. 

The  lion  began  to  shew  his  teeth,  and  to  stomacli 
the  afifront.  L'Estrange. 
To  Sto'mach.  v.  n.    To  be  angry. 

Let  a  man,  though  never  so  justly,  oppose  him- 
self unto  those  that  are  disordered  in  their  ways, 
and  what  one  amongst  them  commonly  doth  not 
stomach  at  such  contradiction,  storm  at  reproof,  and 
hate  such  as  would  reform  them  ?  Hooker. 
Sto'mached.  adj.  ^rom  stomach.]  Filled 
with  passions  of  resentment. 
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High  stomach'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire; 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire.  Shdkeip. 

Sto'macher.  n.  s.  [from  stomach.]  An 
ornamental  covering  worn  by  women 
on  the  breast. 

Golden  quoifs  and  stomachers, 
For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears.   Shak.  Wint.  Tale, 
Instead  of  a  stomacher,  a  girding  of  sackcloth. 

Isa.  in.  24. 

Thou  marry'st  every  year 
The  lyrick  lark  and  the  grave  whispering  dove. 
The  sparrow  that  neglects  his  life  for  love, 
The  household  bird  with  the  red  stomacher. Dmne. 

Sto'machful.  adj.  [stomachosus,  Lat. 
stomach  and  full.]  Sullen  ;  stubborn; 
perverse. 

A  stomaclful  boy,  put  to  school,  the  whole  world 
could  not  bring  to  pronounce  the  firstletter.L'Esfr. 

Obstinate  oi  stomachful  crying  should  not  be  per- 
mitted, because  it  is  another  way  of  encouraging 
those  passions  which  'tis  our  business  to  subdue. 

Locke. 

Sto'machfulness.  n.s.  [Prom  stomach- 
ful.]  Stubbornness;  sullenness;  ob- 
stinacy. 

Stoma'chical.  1  flt//.  [stomachique,  Fr.] 
Stoma'chick.  j     Relating  to  the  slo* 
mach  ;  pertaining  to  the  stomach. 

An  hy  pochondriack  consumption  is  an  extenua- 
tion occasioned  by  an  infarction  and  obstruction 
of  the  stumachick  vessels  through  melancholy  hu- 
mours. Harvey. 

By  a  catarrh  the  stomachical  ferment  is  vitiated. 

Floyer, 

Stoma'chick.  n.s.  [from  stomach.]  A 

medicine  for  the  stomach. 
Sto'mach  less.  adj.  [from  stomach  and 

less.]    Being  without  appetite. 
Sto'machous.    adj.    [from  stomach,] 

Stout;  angry ;  sullen ;  obstinate.  Ob' 

solete. 

That  stranger  knight  in  presence  came, 
And  goodly  salved  them  ;  but  nought  again 

Him  answered,  as  courtesy  became  ; 
But  with  slcrn  looks,  and  stomac/iows  disdain. 

Gave  signs  of  grudge  and  discontentment  vain, 

Spenser. 

Stond.  H.s.  [for  stand.] 

1.  Post;  station.  Obsolete. 

On  th'  other  side,  th'  assieged  castle's  ward 
Their  stedfast  stands  did  mightily  maintain,  iSpenj. 

2.  Stop ;  indisposition  to  proceed. 

There  be  not  stands  nor  restiveness  in  a  man's 
nature  ;  but  the  wheels  of  his  mind  keep  way  with 
the  wheels  of  his  fortune.  Bacon's  Essays. 

STONE-  n.  s.  [stains,  Goth,  yzm,  Sax. 
steen,  Dut.] 

1.  Stones  are  bodies  insipid,  hard,  not 
ductile  or  malleable,  nor  soluble  in  water. 

Woodw.  Meth.  Foss. 

Stones  are,  the  softer  and  the  harder.  Of  the 
softer  stones  are,  1.  The  foliaceous  or  flaky,  as  talk. 
Si.The  iihrose,as  the  asbestus.  3.  The  granulated, 
as  the  gypsun.  Of  (he  harder  stones  are,  1.  The 
opake  stones,  as  limestone.  2.  'J"he  semi-pel- 
lucid, as  agate.  3.  The  pellucid,  as  crystal  and 
the  gems.  Hill's  Materia  Medica. 

Five  sharp  smooth  stones  from  the  next  brook  be 
chose, 

Aiid  fits  them  to  his  sling.  Cowley. 

Relentless  time,  destroying  power,  x 
Whom  stone  and  brass  obey.  Parnel. 

2.  Piece  of  stone  cut  for  building. 

Should  I  go  to  church, 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone,  , 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dang  rous  rocks! 

Shakesp. 

The  English  used  the  stones  to  reinforce  the  pier. 

Haymrd, 

3.  Gem ;  precious  stone. 

740 
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I  thought  I  saw 
Wedges  of  gold,  crent  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Irvestimahle  stones,  unvalued  jewels.  iS/mfc.  Ric.  III. 
t.  Any  thing  made  of  stone. 

Lend  me  a  looking-glass  ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
Why  then  she  lives.  Shakesp. 
.  Calculous  concretion  in  the  kidneys  or 
bladder  ;  the  disease  arising  from  a  cal- 
culus, 

A  specifick  remedy  for  preventing  of  the  stone,  I 
take  to  be  the  constant  use  <if  alehoof-ale.  Temple. 

A  gentleman  supposed  his  difficulty  in  urining 
proceeded  from  the  stone.        Wisemayis  Surgery. 

6.  The  case  which  in  some  fruits  contains 
the  seed,  and  is  itself  contained  in  the 
fruit. 

To  make  fruits  without  core  or  stone  is  a  curi- 
osity. Bacon. 

7.  Testicle. 

3.  A  weight  containing  fourteen  pounds. 
A  stone  of  meat  is  eight  pounds. 

Does  Wood  think  tliat  we  will  sell  Iiim  a  stmie 
of  wool  for  his  counters  ?•  Sicift. 
Q.  A  funeral  monument. 

Should  some  relenting  eye 
Glance  on  the  slone  where  our  cold  reliques  lie.  Pope. 

10.  It  is  taken  for  a  state  of  torpidness  and 
insensibility. 

1  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stnne.  Pope. 

11.  Stone  is  used  by  exaggeration. 
What  need  you  be  so  boist'rous  rouph  ? 

I  will  not  struggle,  1  will  stand  stone  still, 

Shakesp.  King  John. 
And  there  lies  Whacura  by  my  side, 
Stone  dead,  and  in  his  own  blood  dyed.  Hudihras. 

The  fellow  held  his  breath,  and  lay  stone  still,  as 
ifhe  was  dead.  L' Estrange. 

She  had  got  a  trick  of  holding  her  breath,  and 
lying  at  her  length  for  stone  dead.       i,' Estrange. 

The  cottagers,  having  taken  a  country-dance 
together,  had  been  all  out,  and  stood  stone  still 
with  amazement.  Pope. 

12.  To  leave  no  stone  unturned.  To  do 
every  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  pro- 
duction or  promotion  of  any  effect. 

Women,  that  left  no  stone  unturn'd 
In  which  the  cause  might  be  concern'd, 
Brought  in  their  children's  spoons  and  whistles. 
To  purchase  swords,  carbines,  and  pistols.  Uudib. 

He  crimes  invented,  left  unturn'd  no  stone 
To  make  my  guilt  appear,  and  hide  his  own.  Dryd. 
Stone,  adj.    Made  of  stone. 

Present  her  at  the  leet, 
Becauseshebought  stone  jugs, and  no  seal'd  quarts. 

■  Shakesp. 

To  Stone,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  pelt,  or  beat,  or  kill  with  stones. 

These  people  be  almost  ready  to  stone  me. 

Eiod.  xvii.  4. 

Crucifiction  was  a  punishment  unknown  to  the 
Jewish  laws,  among  whom  the  stoning  to  death  was 
the  punishment  for  blasphemy.     Stephen's  Serm. 

2.  To  harden. 

Oh  perjur'd  woman  I  thou  dost  stone  my  heart ; 
And  mak'st  me  call  what  1  intend  to  do 
A  murder,  which  1  thought  a  sacrifice.  Shak.  Othel. 

Sto'nebreak.  n.  s.  [saxifraga  angli- 
cana.l    An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

Sto'nechatter.  n.  s.  [rubetra,  Lat.] 
A  bird.  Ainsworth. 

Sto'necray.  n.  s.  A  distemper  in  hawks. 

Sto'necrop.  n.  s.    A  sort  of  tree. 

Slonecrop  tree  is  a  beautiful  tree,  but  not  com- 
mon. Mortimer. 

Sto'necutter.  n.s.  [Trom  stone  and  cut- 
ter.l   One  whose  trade  is  to  hew  stones. 

A  stonecutter's  man  had  the  vesiculee  of  his  lungs 
so  stuffed  with  dust,  that,  in  cutting,  the  knife 
went  as  if  through  a  heap  of  sand. Der/t.P/ji/s.T/ieoi. 

My  prosecutor  provided  me  a  monument  at  the 
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stflueciitfer's  and  wo-uld  have  erected  it  in  the 
parish-church.  Swift. 

Sto'nefern.  n.      A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

Sto'nefly.  n.s.    An  insect.  Ainsworth. 

Sto'nefruit.  n.s.  [stone  and  fruit.] 
Fruit  of  which  the  seed  is  covered  with 
a  hard  shell  enveloped  in  the  pulp. 

We  gathered  ripe apricocks  and  ripe  plums  upon 
one  tree,  from  which  we  expect  some  other  sorts 
i)(  stonefridt,  Boyle. 

Sto'nehawk.  n.  s.  [Utho/alco,  Lat]  A 
kind  of  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

Sto'nehorse.  n.s.  [stone  and  horse.] 
A  horse  not  castrated. 

Where  there  is  most  arable  land,  stonehorses  or 
geldings  are  more  necessary.       Mortimer's  Hush. 

Sto'nepit.  n.  s.  [stone  and  pit.]  A 
quarry ;  a  pit  where  stones  are  dug. 

There  is  one  found  in  a  stonepit.  Woodward. 

Sto'nepitch.   n.  s.   [from   stone  and 

pitch.]    Hard  inspissated  pitch. 

The  Egyptian  mummies  are  reported  to  be  as 

hard  as  stonepitch.  Bacon's  Nut.  Hist. 

Sto'neplover.  n.  s.  [pulvialis  cincrca.] 

A  bird.  Ainsworth. 
Sto'nesmickle.  n.  s.  [mascinata.]  A 

bird.  Ainsworth. 
Sto  nework,  n.  s.  [stone  and  work.] 

Building  of  stone. 
They  make  two  walls  with  flat  stones,  and  fill 

the  space  with  earth,  and  so  they  continue  the 

stonework.  Mortimer. 

Sto'niness.  n.s.  [from  stony.] 

1 .  The  quality  of  having  many  stones. 

The  name  Hexton  owes  its  original  to  the 
stoniness  of  the  place.  Hearne. 
Small  gravel  or  stoniness  is  found  therein.  Mort. 

2.  Hardness  of  mind. 

He  hath  some  stoiiyness  at  the  bottom.  Hammond. 

Sto'ny.  adj.  [from  stone.] 

1.  Made  of  stone. 

Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit. 

Shakesp.  Julius  Ciesar. 
With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'er  perch  these 
walls ; 

For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out. 

Shakesp.  Komeo  and  Juliet. 
Nor  slept  the  wijids 
Within  their  stony  caves,  but  rush'd  abroad 
From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 
On  the  vext  wilderness,  whose  tallest  pines. 
Though  rooted  deep  as  high  and  sturdiest  oaks, 
Bow'd  tlieir  stiflf  necks,  loaden  with  stormy  blast?, 
Or  torn  up  slieer.         Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 

Here  the  marshy  grounds  approach  your  fields. 
And  there  the  soil  a  stonj/  harvest  yields.  Dry.  Virg. 

As  in  spires  he  stood,  he  turn'd  to  stone; 
The  stony  snake  retain'd  the  figure  still  his  own. 

Dryden. 

They  suppose  these  bodies  to  be  only  water 
petrified,  or  converted  into  these  sparry  or  stony 
icicles.  Woodward. 

2.  Abounding  with  stones. 

From  the  stony  Maenalus 
Bring  your  flocks,  and  live  with  us.  Milton. 

3.  Petrifick. 

Now  let  the  stony  dart  of  senseless  cold 
Pierce  to  my  heart  and  pass  through  every  side. 

Spenser. 

4.  Hard ;  inflexible  ;  unrelenting. 

The  stony  hardness  of  too  many  patrons  hearts, 
not  touched  with  any  feeling  in  this  case.  Hooker. 

Thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  scorn/  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch, 
Uncapable  of  pity.     Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and 
ten  miles  a-foot  with  me,  and  the  stony  hearted 
villains  know  it.  Shakesp. 

At  this  sight 
My  heart  is  turn'd  to  stone  ;  and  while  'tis  mine. 
It  shall  be  stony.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI, 
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I  will  clear  their  senses  dark. 
What  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts, 
To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due.  Milton. 
IndifF rence  clad  in  wisdom's  guise. 
All  fortitude  of  mind  supplies  ; 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt. 
In  those  who  never  pity  felt  ?  Swijt; 

Stood.    The  preterite  of  To  stand. 

Adam,  at  the  news, 
Heart-struck  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood. 

Milton. 

STOOL,  n.s.  [stols,  Goth,  yro].  Sax. 
stoel,  Dut.] 

1.  A  seat  without  a  back,  so  distinguished 
from  a  chair. 

If  a  chair  be  defined  a  seat  for  a  single  person, 
with  a  back  belonging  to  it,  then  a  stool  is  a  seat 
for  a  single  person  without  a  back.  Watts'a  Logick. 

Thou  fearful  fool, 
Why  takest  not  of  the  same  fruit  of  gold  ? 

Ne  sittest  down  on  that  same  silver  stool, 
To  rest  thy  weary  person  in  the  shadow  cold  ^  Spent. 

Now  which  were  wise,  and  which  were  fools  ? 
PoiT  Alma  sits  between  two  stools; 
The  more  she  reads,  the  more  perplext.  Prior. 

2.  Evacuation  by  purgative  medicines. 

There  be  medicines  that  move  stools,  and  not 
urine  ;  some  other  urine,  and  not  stools:  those  that 
purge  by  stool,  are  such  as  enter  not  at  all,  or  little, 
into  the  mesentery  veins;  but  either  at  the  first 
are  not  digestible  by  the  stomach,  and  therefore 
move  immediately  downwards  to  the  guts  ;  or  else 
are  afterwards  rejected  by  the  mesentery  veins, 
and  so  turn  likewise  downwards  to  the  guts. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

The  peristaltick  motion,  or  repeated  changes  of 
contradiction  and  dilatation,  is  not  in  the  lower 
guts,  else  one  would  have  a  continual  needing  of 
going  to  stoiiZ.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

3.  Stool  of  Repentance,  or  Cutti/  Stool, 
in  the  kirks  of  Scotland,  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  pillory.  It  is  elevated 
above  the  congregation.  In  some  places 
there  may  be  a  seat  in  it ;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally without,  and  the  person  stands 
therein,  who  has  been  guilty  of  fornica- 
tion, for  three  Sundays,  in  the  forenoon  ; 
and  after  sermon  is  called  upon  by  name 
and  surname,  the  beadle  or  kirk-officer 
bringing  the  offender,  if  refractory,  for- 
wards to  his  post ;  and  then  the  preacher 
proceeds  to  admonition.  Here  too  are 
set  to  public  view  adulterers ;  only  these 
are  habited  in  a  coarse  canvass,  ana- 
logous to  a  hairy  or  monastick  vest,  with 
a  hood  to  it,  which  they  call  the  sack, 
or  sackcloth ;  and  that  every  Sunday 
throughout  a  year,  or  longer. 

Unequal  and  unreasonable  judgments  of  things 
brings  many  a  great  man  to  the  stool  of  repentance. 

L'Estrange. 

Sto'olb ALL.  n.  s.  [stool and  ball.]  A  play 
where  balls  are  driven  from  stool  to  stool. 
While  Betty  dances  on  the  green. 
And  Susan  is  at  stoolball  seen.  Prior. 
To  STOOP.  V.  n.  [j-tupian,  Sax.  sluypen, 
Dut,] 

1.  To  bend  down ;  to  bend  forward. 

Like  unto  the  boughs  of  this  tree,  he  bended 
downward,  and  stooped  towards  the  earth. Raleigh. 

2.  To  lean  forward  standing  or  walking. 

When  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  were  sent  to 
Artaxerxes,  Pelopidas  did  nothing  unworthy  ;  but 
Ismenias  let  fall  his  ring  to  the  ground,  and,  stoop- 
ing for  that,  was  thought  to  make  liis  adoration. 

Stillingficet. 

He  stooping  open'd  my  left  side,  and  took 
From  thence  a  rib.  Mitim. 

3.  To  yield ;  to  bend ;  to  submit. 

I  am  the  son  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Who  made  the  dauphin  and  theFrench  to  stoop. Shak 
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Mighty  in  lier  ships  stood  Carthage  long, 
And  swej)t  the  riches  of  tlie  world  from  far  ; 
Yetstnop  d  to  Rome,  less  wealthy,  butmore  strong. 

Drydeii.. 

4.  To  descend  from  rank  or  dignity. 

Where  men  of  great  wealth  stoop  to  husbandry, 
\t  niultiplieth  riches  exceedingly.  Bacon. 

He  that  condescended  so  far,  nud  stooped  so  low, 
to  invite  and  to  bring  us  to  heaven,  will  not  refuse 
us  a  gracious  reception  there.  Boyle's  Seraph,  Lnve. 

5,  To  yield  ;  to  be  inferiour. 

Death  his  death-wound  shall  then  receive. 
And  stoop  inglorious.  Milton. 

These  are  aits,  my  prince. 
In  wliich  your  Zania  does  not  stoop  to  Rome. Addis. 
G.  To  sink  from  resolution  or  superiority  ; 
to  condescend. 

They,  who.se  authority  is  required  unto  the  sa- 
tisfying of  vour  demand,  do  think  it  both  dan- 
gerous to  admit  such  concourse  of  divided  minds  ; 
and  unmeet  that  their  laws,  which,  being  once 
si?lcmnly  established,  are  to  exact  obedience  of  all 
men,  and  to  constrain  thereunto,  should  so  far  stoop 
as  to  hold  themselves  in  suspence  from  taking  any 
effect  upon  you,  till  some  disputer  can  persuade 
you  to  be  obedient.  Hooker. 

7.  To  come  down  on  prey  as  a  falcon. 

The  bird  of  Jove  stoop'd  from  his  airy  tour, 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove. Mift. 

8.  To  alight  from  the  wing. 

Satan  ready  now 
To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet, 
On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world.  Milton. 

Twelve  swans  behold  in  beateous  order  move, 
And  stoop  with  closing  pinions  from  above.  Dryd. 

9.  To  sink  to  a  lower  place. 

Cow'ring  low, 
With  blandishment,  each  bird  stoop'd  on  his  wing. 

Milton. 

Stoop,  w.  s.  [from  the  verb,] 

1.  Act  of  stooping ;  inclination  downward. 

2.  Descent  from  dignity  or  superiority. 

Can  any  loyal  subject  see 
With  patience  such  a  stoop  from  sovereignty.' 
An  ocean  pour'd  upon  a  narrow  brook  ?  Dryden. 

3.  Fall  of  a  bird  upon  his  prey. 

Now  will  I  wander  through  the  air, 
Mount,  make  a  stoop  at  every  fair.  Waller. 

An  eagle  made  a  stoop  at  him  in  the  middle  of 
his  e.xaltation,  and  carried  him  away.  L'Estrange. 

4.  [j-roppa.  Sax.  stoope,  Dut.]    A  vessel 
of  liquor. 

Come,  lieutenant,  1  have  a  stoop  of  wine  ;  and 
here  without  are  a  brace  of  gallants,  that  would 
fain  have  a  measure  to  the  health  of  Othello.  Shah. 

There  is  nothing  more  in  me,  Sir,  but  may  bu 
squeezed  out  without  racking,  only  a  stoop  or  two 
or  wine.  Denham. 

A  caldron  of  fat  beef,  and  stoop  of  ale. 
On  the  huzzaing  mob  shall  more  prevail. 
Than  if  you  give  them  with  the  nicest  art, 
Ragousts  of  peacocks  brains,  or  filbert  tart.  King. 
Sto'opingly.    adv.    [from  stooping.] 
With  inclination  downwards. 

Nani  was  noted  to  tread  softly,  to  walk  stoop- 
ingly,  and  raise  himself  from  benches  with  labori- 
rious  gesture.  Wotton. 

To  STOP.  V.  a.  [estouper,  Fr.  stoppare, 

Ital.  stoppen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  hinder  from  progressive  motion. 

From  the  oracle 
They  will  bring  all ;  whose  spiritual  counsel  had 
Shall  stop  or  spur  me.  Shakesp. 

2.  To  hinder  from  successive  operation. 

Can  any  dresses  find  a  way 
To  stop  th'  approaches  of  decay, 
And  mend  a  ruined  face  ?  Dorset. 

3.  To  hinder  from  any  change  of  state, 
whetlier  to  better  or  worse. 

4.  To  binder  from  action  or  practice. 

Friend,  'tis  the  duke's  pleasure. 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  stirpp'd.Shakcsp.  King  Lear. 
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A's  (he  truth  of  Christ  is  in  me,  no  man  shall  stop 
me  of  this  boasting.  2  Cor.  xi.  10. 

5.  To  put  an  end  to  the  motion  or  action 
of  any  thing ;  to  intercept. 

Almon  falls, 
Pierc'd  with  an  arrow  from  the  distant  war  : 
Fix'd  in  his  throatthe  flying  weapon  stood. 
And  stopp'd  his  breath,  and  drank  his  vital  blood. 

Dryden, 

6.  To  repress ;  to  suspend. 

Every  bold  sinner,  when  about  to  engage  in  the 
commission  of  any  known  sin,  should  arrest  his 
confidence,  and  stop  the  execution  of  his  purpose 
with  this  question  :  Do  I  believe  that  God  has  de- 
nounced death  to  such  a  practice,  or  do  1  noti" 

South. 

7.  To  suppress. 

He,  on  occasion  of  stopping  my  play,  did  me  a 
good  office  at  court,  by  representing  it  as  long  ago 
designed.  Dryden. 

8.  To  regulate  musical  strings  with  the 
fingers. 

In  instruments  of  strings,  if  you  stop  a  string 
high,  whereby  it  hath  less  scope  to  tremble,  the 
sound  is  mure  treble,  but  yet  more  dead. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

9.  To  close  any  apertiu'e. 

Smite  every  fenced  city,  stop  all  wells  of  water, 
and  mar  land  with  stones.  2  Kings,  iii.  19. 

They  pulled  away  the  shoulder,  and  stopped 
their  ears,  that  they  should  not  hear.  Zech.  vii.  11. 

A  hawk's  bell,  the  hole  stopped  up,  hang  by  a 
tlnead  within  a  bottle-glass,  and  stop  the  glass 
close  with  wax.  Bacon. 

His  majesty  stopped  a  leak  that  did  much  harm. 

Bacoi. 

Stoppijtgs  and  suffocations  are  dangerous  in  the 
body.  Bacon. 

They  first  raised  an  army  with  this  design,  to 
stop  my  mouth,  or  force  my  consent.    King  C)iarles. 

Celsus  gives  a  precept  about  bleeriiug,  that 
when  the  blood  is  good,  which  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  colour,  that  immediately  the  vein  should  be 
stopped,  Arbuthnot. 

10.  To  obstruct ;  to  encumber. 
Mountains  of  ice  that  stop  tb'  imagin'd  wav. 

Milton. 

To  Stop.  v.  n. 

1.  To  cease  to  go  forward. 

Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain  :  he  bites  liis  lip,  and  starts  ; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground. 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple  ;  straight 
Sprinijs  out  into  fast  gait,  then  sfops  again. 

Shakesp.  Henry  Vm. 

When  men  pursue  their  tliou^hts  of  space,  they 
stop  at  the  confines  of  body,  as  if  space  were  there 
at  an  end.  Locke 

If  the  rude  throng  pour  on  with  furious  pace. 
And  hap  to  break  tliee  from  a  friend's  embrace, 
Stop  short,  nor  struggle  througli.  _  Gay. 

2.  To  cease  from  any  course  of  action. 

Encroachments  are  made  by  degrees  from  one 
step  to  another  ;  and  the  best  time  to  stop  is  at  the 
beginning.  Lesley. 

Stop,  n,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Cessation  of  progressive  motion. 

Thought's  the  slave  of  time,  and  life  time's  fool ; 
And  time,  that  makes  survey  of  all  the  world. 
Must  have  a  stop.  _   _  Shakesp. 

The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  face 
Ecchoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  his  rise,  at  his  full  stop 
Packs  and  shuts  up  her  gaudy  shop.  Cleaveland. 

A  lion,  ranging  for  his  prey,  made  a  stop  on  a 
sudden  at  a  hideous  yelling  noise,  which  startled 
him.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Hindrance  of  progress ;  obstruction ;  act 
of  stopping. 

In  weak  and  tender  minds  we  little  know  what 
misery  this  strict  opinion  would  breed,  besides  the 
stops  it  would  make  in  the  whole  course  of  all 
men's  lives  and  actions.  Hooker. 

These  gates  are  not  sufficient  for  the  communi- 
cation  between  the  walled  city  audits  suburbs,  as 
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daily  appears  by  the  stops  and  embarasses  of 
coaches  near  both  these  gates.  Grtmnt. 

My  praise  the  Fabii  claim. 
And  thou,  great  hero,  greatest  of  thy  name, 
Ordain'd  in  war  to  save  the  sinking  state. 
And,  by  delays,  to  putas(o;)tofate.  Dryden's Mn, 

Occult  qualities  put  a  stop  to  the  improvement 
of  natural  philosophy,  and  therefore  have  been 
rejected.  Newton's  Optich. 

Brokers  hinder  trade,  by  making  the  circuit 
which  the  money  goes  larger,  and  in  that  circuit 
more  stops,  so  that  the  returns  must  necessarily  be 
slower  and  scantier.  Locke, 

Female  zeal,  though  proceeding  from  so  good  a 
principle,  if  we  may  believe  the  French  historians, 
often  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  their  kings, 
which  might  have  ended  in  a  reformation. 

Addison, 

3.  Repi  ession  ;  hindrance  of  operation. 

'Tis  a  great  step  towards  the  mastery  of  our  de- 
sires, to  give  this  stop  to  them,  and  shut  them  up 
in  silence.  Locke. 

4.  Cessation  of  action. 

Look  you  to  the  guard  to-night  ; 
Let's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop, 
Not  to  outsport  discretion.  Shakesp. 

5.  Interruption. 

Thou  art  full  of  love  and  honesty. 
And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  giv'st  them 
breath  ; 

Therefore  these  sfops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more, 

Shakesp, 

6.  Prohibition  of  sale. 

If  they  should  open  a  war,  they  foresee  the  con- 
sumption France  must  fall  into  by  the  stop  of  their 
wine  and  salts,  wholly  taken  oif  by  our  two  na- 
tions. Temple. 

7.  That  which  obstructs ;  obstacle ;  impe- 
diment. 

The  proud  Duessa,  full  of  wrathful  spight 
And  fierce  disdain  to  be  affronted  so, 

Inforc'd  her  purple  beast  with  all  her  might. 
That  stop  out  of  the  way  to  overthrow.  Spenser. 

On  indeed  they  went ;  but  O  !  not  far ; 
A  fatal  stop  travers'd  their  headlong  course. 

Daniel. 

Blessed  be  that  God  who  cast  rubs,  stops,  and 
hindrances  in  my  way,  when  I  was  attemptuig 
the  commission  of  such  a  sin.  South, 

So  menlancholy  a  prospect  should  inspire  us 
with  zeal  to  op])ose  some  stop  to  the  rising  torrent, 
and  check  this  overflowing  of  ungodliness.  Rogers, 

8.  Instrument  by  which  the  sounds  of 
wind-musick  are  regulated. 

You  would  play  upon  me,  you  would  seem  to 
know  my  stops;  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of 
my  mystery.  Shakesp. 

Blest  are  those. 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.     Shakesp.  Hamlet. 
The  harp 

Had  work,  and  rested  not ;  the  solemn  pipe, 
And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  jtop.  Milton 
The  sound 

Of  instruments,  that  made  melodious  chime. 
Was  heard  of  harp  and  organ  ;  and  who  mov'd 
Their  stops,  and  chords,  was  seen  ;  his  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportion,  low  and  high. 
Fled,  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue 

Milion'_ 

A  variety  of  strings  mav  be  observed  on  their 
harps,  and  of  stops  on  their  tibife  ;  which  shews 
the  little  foundation  that  such  writers  have  gone 
upon,  who,  from  a  short  passage  in  a  classick  au- 
thor, have  determined  the  precise  shape  of  the  an- 
cient musical  instruments,  with  the  exact  number 
of  their  pipes,  strings,  and  stops.  Addiscm  on  Italy. 

9.  Regulation  of  musical  chords  by  the 
fingers. 

The  further  a  string  is  strained,  the  less  super- 
straining  eoeth  to  a  note;  for  it  requireth  good 
winding  of  a  string  before  it  will  make  any  note 
at  all :  and  in  the  stops  of  lutes,  the  higher  they  go, 
the  less  distance  is  between  the  frets.  Bacon. 
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10.  The  act  of  applying  the  stops  in  mu 
sick. 

Til'  organ-sound  a  time  survives  the  stop, 
Before  it  doth  the  dying  note  give  up. 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 

11.  A  point  in  writing,  by  which  sentences 
are  distinguished. 

Even  the  iron-pointed  pen. 
That  notes  the  tragick  dooms  of  men. 
Wet  with  tears  still'd  from  the  eyes 
Of  the  flinty  destinies, 
Would  have  learn'd  a  softer  style, 
And  have  been  asham'd  to  spoil 
His  life's  sweet  story  by  the  haste 
Of  a  cruel  stop  ill-plac'd.  Crashaw. 
Sto'pcock.  n.  s.   [stop  and  cock.]  A 
pipe  made  to  let  out  liquor,  stopped 
by  a  turning  cock. 

No  man  could  spit  from  him  without  it,  but 
would  drivel  like  some  paralytick  or  fool ;  the 
tongue  being  as  a  stopcock  to  the  air,  till  upon  its 
removal  the  spittle  is  driven  away.  Gi'ew's  Cosmol. 
Sto'pgap.  n.  s.  [from  stop  and  gap.] 
Something  substituted ;  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient. 

Sto'ppage.  n.s.  [Crom  stop.]    The  act 
of  stopping  ;  the  state  of  being  stopped. 

The  eftects  are  a  s(()ppaue  of  circulation  by  too 
great  a  weight  upon  the  heart,  and  sullocation. 

Arbutlinot. 

The  stoppage  of  a  cough,  or  spitting,  increases 
phlegm  in  the  stomach.      Floycron  tlie  Homours. 
Sto'pple  or  Stopper,  n.  s.  [from  stop.] 
That  by  which  any  hole,  or  the  mouth 
of  any  vessel,  is  filled  up. 

Bottles  swinged,  or  carried  in  a  wheel-barrow 
upon  rough  ground,  fill  not  full,  but  leave  some 
air;  for  if  the  Tujuor  come  close  to  the  stopple,  it 
cannot  flower.  Bacon. 

There  were  no  shuts  or  stopples  made  for  the 
ears,  that  any  loud  or  sharp  noise  might  awaken 
it,  as  also  a  soft  and  gentle  murmur  provoke  it  to 
sleep.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Sto'raxtree.  n.  s.  [styrax,  Lat.] 

1.  A  plant.  Milla: 

2.  A  resinous  and  odoriferous  gum. 

1  yielded  a  pleasant  odour  like  the  best  myrrh, 
as  galbanura,  and  sweet  stiwax.  Ecclus.  xxiv.  15. 
STORE,  n.  s.  [star,  in  old  Swedish  and 
Eunick,  is  much,  and  is  prefixed  to  other 
words  to  intend  their  signification ;  stoi; 
Dan.  stoor,  Island,  is  great.  The  Teu- 
tonick  dialects  nearer  to  English  seem 
not  to  have  retained  this  word.] 

1.  Large  number ;  large  quantity ;  plenty. 

The  ships  are  fraught  with  store  of  victuals,  and 
good  quantity  of  treasure.  Bacon. 

None  yet,  but  store  hereafter  from  the  earth 
Up  hither  like  aerial  vapours  flew. 
Of  all  things  transitory  and  vain,  when  sin 
With  vanity  had  filled  the  works  of  men,  Milton. 

Jove,  grant  me  length  of  life,  and  years  good  store 
Heap  on  my  bended  back.   ,      Dryrlen's  Juvenal. 

2.  A  stock  accumulated ;  a  supply  hoarded. 

We  liv'd  supine  amidst  our  flowing  store, 
We  slept  securely,  and  we  dreamt  of  more.  Dryd. 
Divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  fame  : 
The  sweet  enthusiast  from  her  sacred  store 
I  Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds.  Dryden. 
Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores  ; 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores! 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought, 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought ! 

Addison. 

Their  minds  are  richly  fraught 
With  philosophick  stores.  Thomson. 

3.  The  state  of  being  accumulated ;  hoard. 
Is  not  this  laid  up  in  store  with  me,  and  sealed 

up  among  my  treasures  ?  Deut,  Kxxii.  34. 

4.  Storehouse;  magazine. 
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Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam, 
Concocted  and  adusted,  they  reduc'd 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  convey'd.  Miiton. 

Store,  adj.  Hoarded;  laid  up;  accu- 
mulated. 

What  floods  of  treasure  have  flowed  into  Europe 
by  that  action,  so  that  the  cause  of  Christendom 
is  raised  since  twenty  times  told  :  of  this  treasure 
the  gold  was  accumulate  and  store  treasure ;  but 
the  silver  is  still  growing.  Bacon  s  Holy  War. 

To  Store,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  furnish;  to  replenish. 

Wise  Plato  said  the  world  with  men  was  stor'd. 
That  succour  each  to  other  might  atFord.  Denham. 
Her  face  with  thousand  beauties  blest; 
Her  mind  with  thousand  virtues  stor'd; 

Her  pow'r  with  boundless  joy  confest. 
Her  person  only  not  ador'd.  Prior. 

2.  To  stock  against  a  future  time. 

Some  were  of  opinion  that  it  were  best  to  stay 
where  they  were,  until  more  aid  and  store  of  vic- 
tuals were  come  ;  but  otliers  said  the  enemy  were 
but  barely  stored  with  victuals,  and  therefore  could 
not  long  hold  out.  Knolles's  History. 

One  having  stored  a  pond  of  four  acres  with 
carps,  tench,  and  other  fish,  and  only  put  in  two 
small  pikes,  at  seven  years  end,  upon  the  draught, 
not  one  fish  was  left,  but  the  two  pikes  grow  n  to 
an  excessive  bigness.  Hale. 

The  mind  reflects  on  its  own  operations  about 
the  ideas  got  by  sensation,  and  thereby  stores  itself 
with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  call  ideas  of  re- 
flection. Locke. 

To  store  the  vessel  let  the  care  be  mine 
With  water  from  the  rocks,  and  rosy  wine. 
And  life-sustaining  bread.  Pope's  Odyssev. 

3.  To  lay  up ;  to  hoard. 

Let  the  main  part  of  tlie  corn  be  a  common 
stock,  laid  in  and  stored  up,  and  then  delivered 
out  in  proportion.  Bacon. 

Sto're  HOUSE,  n.  s.  [store  and  house  ] 

1 .  Magazine  ;  treasury ;  place  in  which 
things  are  hoarded  and  reposited  against 
a  time  of  use. 

By  us  it  is  willingly  confessed,  that  the  scripture 
of  God  is  a  storehouse  abounding  with  inestimable 
treasuresof  wisdom  and  knowledge, in  many  kinds 
over  and  above  things  in  this  kmd  barely  nt- ces- 
sary.  Hooker. 

Suff'er  us  to  famish,  and  their  storehouses 
cramm'd  with  grain  I  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses,  and  sold  unto 
the  Egyptians.  Gen.  xli.  56. 

To  these  high  pow'rs  a  storehouse  doth  pertain, 
Where  they  all  arts  and  gen'ral  reasons  lay ; 

Which  in  the  soul,  ev'n  after  death,  remain. 
And  no  Lethean  flood  can  wash  away.  Davies. 

My  heart  hath  been  a  storehouse  long  of  things 
And  sayings  laid  up,  portending  strange  events. 

Milton. 

The  image  of  God  was  resplendant  in  man's 
practical  understanding,  that  storehouse  of  the  soul, 
in  which  are  treasured  up  the  rules  of  action  and 
the  seeds  of  morality.  South. 

As  many  dilTerent  sounds  as  can  be  made  by 
single  articulations,  so  many  letters  there  arc  in 
the  storehouse  of  nature.  Holder. 

2.  A  great  mass  reposited. 

They  greatly  joyed  merry  tales  to  feign. 
Of  which  a  storehouse  did  with  her  remain. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Storer.  n.  s.  [from  store  ]  One  who 
lays  up. 

Sto'ried.  adj.  [from  siori/.]  Furnished 
with  stories;  adorned  with  historical 
pictures. 

Let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloister  pale. 
And  love  the  high  enibowed  roof, 
Withantick  pillar,  massy  proof; 
And  stoi-ied  windows  richly  dight. 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light.  Milton. 
Some  greedy  minion  or  imperious  wife 
The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls,  invade.  Pope. 

Stork,  n.  s.  []-to,nc.  Sax.  ciconia,  Lat.] 
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A  bird  of  passage,  famous  for  the  re- 
gularity of  its  departure. 

Its  beak  and  legs  are  long  and  red  ;  it  feeds  upon 
serpents,  frogs,  and  insects ;  its  plumage  would 
be  quite  white,  were  not  the  extremity  of  its 
wings,  and  also  some  part  of  its  head  and  thighs, 
black  :  it  sits  for  thirty  days,  and  lays  but  four 
eggs  :  they  go  away  in  the  middle  of  August,  and 
return  in  spring.  Calmet. 

The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
tin't's.  Jeremiah. 

Who  bid  the  stork,  Columbus  like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before? 
Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day, 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  w  ay  ? 

Pope. 

St'orksbill.  n.  s.  [geranium,  Lat.]  An 
herb.  Ainsworth. 

STORM,  n.s.  [^s/or»i,  Welsh;  j-topm. 
Sax.  storm,  Dut.  stormo,  Ital.] 

1.  A  tempest ;  a  commotion  of  the  ele- 
ments. 

O  turn  thy  rudder  hitherward  a  while, 
Here  may  thy  storm-beat  vessel  safely  ride.  Spens. 

We  hear  tliis  fearful  tempest  sin. 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm.  Shakesp. 

Them  she  upstays,  mindless  the  while 
Herself,  though  fairest  unsupported  flower. 
From  her  best  prop  so  far,  and  stoi-m  so  nigh. 

Milton. 

Sulpliuroi's  hail  shot  after  us  in  stirrm.  Milton. 
Then  stay,  my  child  !  stor?ns  beat,  and  rolls  the 
main ; 

Ohbeat,thosest£>i-ms,androll  the  seas,in  vain ! Pope. 

2.  Assault  on  a  fortified  place. 

How  by  storm  the  walls  were  won. 
Or  how  the  victor  sack'd  and  burnt  the  iovin.Dryd. 

3.  Commotion;  sedition;  tumult;  cla- 
mour ;  bustle. 

VVhiht  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm.  Shak. 
Her  sister 

Began  to  scold  and  raise  up  such  astom, 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din. 

Shakesp, 

4.  Affliction  ;  calamity  ;  distress. 

A  brave  man  strugsiling  in  the  storm  of  (dte.Pope. 
■  Violence;  vehemence;  tumultuous 
force. 

As  oft  as  we  are  delivered  from  those  either  im- 
minent or  present  calamities,  against  the  storm  and 
tempest  whereof  we  all  instantly  craved  favour 
from  above,  let  it  be  a  question  what  we  should 
render  unto  God  for  his  blessings,  universally, 
sensibly,  and  extraordinarily  bestowed.  Honker. 

To  Storm,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
attack  by  open  force. 

From  ploughs  and  harrows  sent  to  seek  renown. 
They  fight  in  fields,  and  storm  the  shaken  town. 

Dryden. 

1  here  the  brazen  tow'r  was  storm'd  of  old. 
When  Jove  descended  in  almighty  gold.  Pope. 

To  Storm,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  raise  tempests. 

So  now  he  storms  with  many  a  sturdy  stoure. 
So  now  his  blustering  blast  each  coast  doth  scoure. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  rage  ;  to  fume  ;  to  be  loudly  angry. 

Hoarse,  and  all  in  rage, 
As  mock'd  they  storm.        Milton^s  Paradise  Last. 

When  you  return,  the  master  storms,  the  lady 
scolds.  Swift. 

While  thus  they  rail,  and  scold,  and  storm, 
It  passes  but  for  common  form.  Sioift. 

Sto'rmy.  adj.  [from  storm.] 

1.  Tempestuous. 

Bellowing  clouds  burst  with  a  stormy  sound. 
And  with  an  armed  winter  strew  the  ground.  Addis. 

The  tender  apples,  from  their  parents  rent 
By  stormy  shocks,  must  not  neglected  lie.  Philips. 

2.  Violent ;  passionate. 

STO'RY.  n.  s.  [ftoeji.  Sax.  storie,  Dut. 
storia,  Ital.  tro^lcc.] 
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1.  History ;  account  of  things  past. 

The  fable  of  the  dividing  of  the  world  between 
the  three  sons  of  Saturn,  arose  from  the  true  story 
of  the  dividing  of  the  earth  between  the  three 
brethren,  the  sons  of  Noah.  Raleigh. 

Thee  1  have  heard  relating  what  was  done 
Ere  ray  remembrance :  now  hear  rae  relate 
My  story,  which  perhaps  thou  hast  not  heard.  IVIi/t. 

The  four  great  monarchies  make  the  subject  of 
ancient  st(rry,  and  are  related  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.  Temple. 

Matters  of  fact,  concerning  times,  places,  per- 
sons, actions,  which  depend  upon  story,  and  the 
relation  of  others,  these  things  are  not  capable  of 
being  proved  by  such  scientifical  principles. 

Wilkins. 

Governments  that  once  made  such  a  noise,  as 
founded  upon  the  deepest  counsels  and  the 
strongest  force,  yet  by  some  slight  miscarriage, 
which  let  in  ruin  upon  them,  are  now  so  utterly 
extinct,  that  nothing  remains  of  them  but  a  name  ; 
nor  are  there  the  least  traces  of  them  to  be  found, 
but  only  iri  story.  South. 

2.  Small  tale ;  petty  narrative ;  account  of 
a  single  incident. 

In  the  road  between  Bern  and  Seleurre,  a  mo- 
nument erected  by  the  republick  of  Bern  tells  us 
the  story  of  an  Englishman  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  of  our  own  writers.  Addison. 

3.  An  idle  or  trifling  tale ;  a  petty  fiction, 

Tliese  flaws  and  starts  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoris'd  by  her  grandame.      Shahesp.  Macbeth. 

This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  bard 
Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  had  we  heard 
Of  faries,  satyrs,  and  the  nymphs  tlieir  dames, 
Their  feasts,  their  revels,  and  their  am'rous  flames ! 

Denham. 

My  maid  left  on  the  table  one  of  heistory  books, 
which  I  found  full  of  strange  impertinence,  of 
poor  servants  who  came  to  he  ladies.  Sniji. 

4.  [jTojx  place.  Sax.]  A  floor ;  a  flight  of 
rooms. 

Avoid  enormous  heights  of  seven  stories,  arid  the 
contrary  fault  of  low  distended  fronts.  Wotton. 
Sonnets  or  elegies  to  Chloris 
Might  raise  a  house  about  two  stories  ; 
A  lyrick  ode  would  slate  ;  a  catch 
Would  tile  ;  an  epigram  would  thatch.  Swijt. 
To  Story,  i;.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  tell  in  hfstory ;  to  relate. 

How  worthy  he  is,  I  will  leave  to  appear  here- 
after, rather  than  story  him  in  his  own  hearing. 

*'  Shahesp.  CymheVme. 

'Tis  not  vain  or  fabulous 
What  the  sage  poets  taught  by  th'  heav'niy  muse, 
Storied  of  olefin  high  immortal  verse. 
Of  dire  chimeras  and  enchanted  isles. 
And  rifted  rocks  whose  entrance  leads  to  hell.  Milt, 

It  is  storied  of  the  brazen  Colossus,  in  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  that  it  was  seventy  cubits  high ;  the 
thumbs  of  it  being  so  big,  thatno  man  could  grasp 
one  of  them  with  both  his  arms.  Wilkins. 

Recite  them,  nor  in  erring  pity  fear 
To,wound  with  storied  griefs  the  filial  ear.  Pope. 

2.  To  range  one  under  another. 

Because  all  the  parts  of  an  undisturbed  fluid  are 
of  equal  gravity,  or  gradually  placed  or  st'n  ied  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  it,  any  concretion  that 
can  be  supposed  to  be  naturally  and  mechanically 
made  in  such  a  fluid,  must  have  a  like  structure  of 
its  several  parts;  that  is,  either  be  all  over  of  a 
similar  gravity,  or  have  the  more  ponderous  parts 
nearer  to  its  basis.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

Sto'ryteller.  n.  s.  [siori/  and  tell.] 
One  who  relates  tales  in  conversation ; 
an  historian,  in  contempt. 

In  such  a  satire  all  would  seek  a  share. 
And  every  fool  will  fancy  he  is  there  ; 
Old  storytellers  too  must  pine  and  die. 
To  see  their  antiquated  wit  laid  by  ; 
Like  her  who  miss'd  her  name  in  a  lampoon. 
And  griev'd  to  find  herself  decay'd  so  soon. Dryd. 

Company  will  be  no  longer  pestered  with  dull, 
dry,  tedious  storytellers.  Swift's  Polite  Conversation. 

Stove,  n.  s.  [stoo,  Island,  afire-place; 
j'ropoa,  Sax.  tstuve,  Fr.  stove,  Dut.] 
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1.  A  hot-house;  a  place  artificially  made 
warm. 

Fishermen  who  make  holes  in  the  ice,  to  dip  up 
such  fish  with  their  nets  as  resort  thither  for 
breathing,  light  on  swallows  congealed  in  clods  of 
a  slimy  substance,  and  carrying  them  home  to 
their  stox'es,  tlie  warmth  recovereth  them  to  life 
and  flight.  Carews  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Stoves,  which  could  autumn  of  cold Wintermake  ; 
Fountains  in  autumn  to  bring  winter  back. 

Beaum.  Psyche. 

The  heat  which  arises  out  of  the  lesser  spiracles 
brings  forth  nitre  and  sulphur;  some  of  which  it 
affixes  to  the  tops  and  sides  of  tlie  grottos,  which 
are  usually  so  hot  as  to  serve  for  natural  stoves  or 
sweating-vaults.  Woodward. 

The  most  proper  place  for  unction  is  a  stove. 

Wiseman. 

2.  A  place  in  which  fire  is  made,  and  by 
which  heat  is  communicated. 

If  the  season  prove  exceeding  piercing,  in  your 
great  house  kindle  some  charcoals  ;  and  when  they 
have  done  sinoaking,  put  them  into  a  hole  sunk  a 
little  into  the  floor,  about  the  middle  of  it.  This 
is  the  safest  stove.  Evelyn, 

To  Stove,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
keep  warm  in  a  house  artificialy  heated. 

F<jr  December,  January,  and  the  latter  part  of 
November,  take  such  things  as  are  green  all  win- 
ter ;  orange  trees,  lemon  trees,  and  myrtles,  if  they 
be  stoved ;  and  sweet  marjoram  warm  set.  Bacon. 
ToStound.  v.  n.  [stunde,  I  grieved,  Is- 
land.] 

1.  To  be  in  pain  or  sorrow.    Out  of  use. 

2.  For  stunned.  Spenser. 
Stoxjnd.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Sorrow;  grief;  mishap.  Out  of  use. 
The  Scots  retain  it. 

Begin  and  end  the  bitter  baleful  stound. 
If  less  than  that  I  fear.  Spenser. 

The  fox  his  copesmate  found, 
To  whom  complaining  his  unhappy  stound. 
He  with  him  far'd  some  better  chance  to  find. 

Spenser. 

2.  Astonishment ;  amazement. 

Thus  we  stood,  as  in  a  stound. 
And  wet  with  tears,  like  dew,  the  ground.  Gay. 

3.  Hour ;  time  ;  season. 

Stour.  n.  s.  [stur,  Runick,  a  battle ; 
j-reopan.  Sax.  to  disturb.]  Assault;  in- 
cursion ;  tumult.  Obsolete. 

And  he  that  harrow'd  hell  with  heavy  stour, 
The  faulty   souls  from  thence  brought  to  his 
heav'niy  bow'r.        Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

Love,  that  long  since  has  to  thy  mighty  powre 
Per  force  subdued  my  poqr  captivated  heart. 

And  raging  now  therein  with  restless  stowre, 
Uost  tyrannize  in  every  weaker  |iart.  Spenser. 

The  giant  struck  so  mainly  merciless, 
That  could  have  overthrown  a  stormy  tow'r  : 

And,  were  not  heav'niy  grace  him  did  bless, 
He  had  been  pouldered  all  as  thin  as  flower, 
But  he  was  weary  of  that  deadly  stowre.  Spenser. 
STOUT,  adj.  [stout,  Dut.  siolz  proud. 
Germ,  stautan,  Gothick,  is  to  strike.] 

1 .  Strong ;  lusty ;  valiant. 

When  I  was  young, 
I  do  remember  how  my  father  said, 
A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword. 

Shahesp.  Henry  VI. 
Some  captain  of  tlie  land  or  fleet, 
Stout  of  his  hands,  but  of  a  soldier's  wit, 
Cries,  I  have  sense  to  serve  my  turn,  in  store, 
And  he 's  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  more.  Dryden. 

2.  Brave ;  bold ;  intrepid. 

The  stout-hearted  are  spoiled.      Psalm  Ixxvi.  .5. 

He  lost  the  character  of  a  bold,  stout,  and  mag- 
nanimous man,  which  he  had  been  long  reputed 
to  be.  Clarendon. 

3.  Obstinate;  pertinacious;  resolute; 
proud. 

The  lords  all  stand, 
To  ckar  their  cause,  most  resolutely  stout.  Daniel. 
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There  virtue  and  stout  honour  pass'd  the  guard 
Those  only  friends  that  could  not  be  debarr  d. 

Bathurtt. 

4).  Strong;  firm. 

The  stoutest  vessel  to  the  storm  gave  way, 
And  suck'd  through  loosen'd  planks  the  rushing 
sea.  Dryden. 

Stout,  n.  s.    A  cant  name  for  strong 
beer. 

Should  but  his  muse  descending  drop 
A  slice  of  bread  and  mutton  chop. 
Or  kindly,  when  his  credit's  out. 
Surprise  him  with  a  pint  of  stout ; 
Exalted  in  his  mighty  mind, 
He  flies  and  leaves  the  stars  behind.  Svnft. 
Stou'tly.  adv.  [fram  stout.]  Lustily; 

boldly ;  obstinately. 
Stou'tness.  n.s.  [from  stout.] 

1.  Strength  ;  valour. 

2.  Boldness ;  fortitude. 

His  baslifulness  in  youth  was  the  very  true  sign 
of  his  virtue  and  stouitiess  after.  Ascliam'sSchoolm. 

3.  Obstinacy ;  stubbornness. 

Come  all  to  ruin,  let 
1'hy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness:  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  stout  heart  as  thou.    Shahesp.  CoriolatMS. 

To  STOW.  V.  a.  [j"cop,  Sax.  stoe,  old  Fri- 
sick,  a  place;  slowen,  Dut.  to  lay  up.] 
To  lay  up;  to  reposit  in  order;  to  lay  in 
the  proper  place. 
Foul  thief  I  where  hast  thou  stow'dmy  daughter? 

Shahesp. 

V  th'  holsters  of  the  saddle-bow 
Two  aged  pistols  he  did  stow.  Hudibras. 
Some  stow  their  oars,  or  stop  the  leaky  sides. 

Dryden. 

All  the  patriots  were  beheaded,  stowed  in  dun- 
geons, or  condemned  to  work  in  the  minss.  Addis. 

'I'he  goddess  shov'd  the  vessel  from  the  shores, 
And  stow'd  within  its  womb  the  naval  stores.  Pope. 

So  gives  th'  advent'rous  merchant,  when  he 
throws 

All  his  long-toil'd-for  treasure  his  ship  stoios 
Into  the  angry  main.  Carew. 
Sto'wage.  n.s.  [from  stow.] 

1.  Room  for  laying  up. 

In  every  vessel  'is  stowage  for  immense  treasures, 
when  the  cargo  is  pure  bullion,  or  merchandise  of 
as  great  a  vafue.  Addison. 

2.  Tlie  state  of  being  laid  up. 

'  lis  plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form;  their  value's  great; 
And  I  am  simietliing  curious,  being  strange. 
To  have  them  in  safe  stowage.  Shahesp.  Cym.beline. 

3.  Money  paid  for  stowing  of  goods. 
Stowe,  Stoe,  whether  singly  or  jointly, 

are  the  same  with  the  Sax.  j-cop  a  place. 

Gibson's  Camden. 
Stra'bism.  n.s.  [strahisme,Vr.  strabis- 
mus, Lat]    A  squinting;  act  of  looking 
asquint. 

To  Stra'ddle.  v.  n.  [supposed  to  come 
from  striddle  or  stride.]  To  stand  or 
walk  with  the  feet  removed  far  from 
each  other  to  the  right  and  left ;  to  part 
the  legs  wide. 

Let  the  man  survey  himself,  divested  of  artificial 
charms,  and  he  will  find  himself  a  forked  straddling 
animal,  with  bandy  leas.        Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

To  STRA'GGLE.  v.  a.  [Of  this  word  no 
etymology  is  known :  it  is  probably  a 
frequentative  of  strav,  from  stravviare, 
Ital.  of  extra  viam,  Lat.] 

L  To  wander  without  any  certain  direc- 
tion ;  to   rove ;  to  ramble. 

But  stay  ;  like  one  that  thinks  to  bring  his  friend 
A  mile  or  two,  and  sees  the  journey's  end, 
I  struggle  on  too  far.  Suckling. 
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A  wolf  spied  out  a  straj^gting  kid,  and  pursued 
liim.  L'Estran<:;e. 

Cliildren,  even  when  they  endeavour  their  ut 
most,  cannot  keep  their  minds  from  straggling. 

Locke. 

2.  To  wander  dispersedly. 

.  He  hkewise  enriched  poor  straggling  soldiers 
wilh  great  quantity.  Shukesp.  Timon. 

They  found  in  Burford  some  of  the  straggling 
soldiers,  who  out  of  weariness  stayed  behind. 

Clarendon. 

Form  straggling  mountaineers,  for  public  good, 
To  rank  in  tribes,  and  quit  the  savage  wood  ; 
Houses  to  build,  and  tliern  contiguous  make, 
For  cheerful  neighbourhood  and  safety's  sake. 

Tate 

3.  To  exuberate  ;  to  shoot  too  far. 

Were  they  content  to  prune  the  lavish  vine 
0( St: aggling  himches,  and  improve  tlie  wine. 

Trim  off  tlie  small  superfluous  branches  on  each 
side  of  the  liedge,  that  straggle  too  far  out. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 
4'.  To  be  dispersed ;  to  be  apart  from  any 
main  body ;  to  stand  single. 

Having  passed  the  Syrens,  they  came  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  the  straggling  rocks, 
which  seemed  to  cast  out  great  store  of  flames  and 
smoke.  Raleiglt. 

Wide  was  his  parish,  not  contracted  close 
In  streets,  but  here  and  tliere  a  straggling  house  ; 
Yet  still  he  was  at  hand.  Dryden. 

Stra'ggler.  n.  s.  [from  straggle.'] 
J.  A  wanderer ;  a  rover  ;  one  who  forsakes 
his  company  ;  one  who  rambles  without 
any  settled  direction. 

The  last  should  keep  the  countries  from  passage 
o{ stragglers  from  those  parts,  whence  they  use  to 
come  forth,  and  oftentimes  use  to  work  much  mis- 
chief. Spenser's  Ireland. 

Let's  whip  tliese  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again. 
Lash  hence  these  over-weening  rags  of  France, 
Tliese  famish'd  beggars.  Shakesp.  Rich.  IIL 

Bottles  missing  are  supposed  to  be  half  stolen 
by  stragglers,  and  the  other  half  broken.  Swift. 
2.  Any  thing  that  pushes  beyond  the  rest, 
or  stands  single. 

Let  thy  hand  supply  the  pruning  knife, 
And  crop  luxuriant  stra^gim,  nor  be  loth 
To  strip  the  branches  of  their  leafy  growth.  Dryd. 

His  pruning  hook  corrects  the  vines, 
And  tlie  loose  stragglers  to  their  ranks  confines. 

Pope. 

STRAIGHT,  adj.  [struck,  old  Dut.  It 
is  well  observed  by  Ainsworth,  that  for 
not  crooked  we  ought  to  write  straight, 
and  for  narrow,  strait ;  but  for  streight, 
which  is  sometimes  found,  there  is  no 
good  authority.] 

J.  Not  crooked ;  right. 

Beauty  made  barren  the  swell'd  boast 
Of  him  that  best  could  speak  ;  feature,  laming 
The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straig/it-pight  Minerva. 

Shakesp. 

A  hunter's  horn  and  cornet  is  oblique  ;  yet  they 
have  likewise  straight  horns  ;  which,  if  they  be  of 
the  same  bore  with  the  oblique,  dift'er  little  in 
sound,  save  that  the  straight  require  somewhat  a 
stronger  blast.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

There  are  many  several  sorts  of  crooked  lines  ; 
but  there  is  one  only  which  is  straight.  Dryden. 

Water  and  air  the  varied  form  confound  ; 
The  straight  looks  crooked,  and  the  square  grows 
round.  Prior. 

When  I  see  a  strait  staff  appear  crooked  while 
half  under  tlie  water,  the  water  gives  me  a  false 
idea.  Watts's  Logick. 

2.  Narrow ;  close.  This  should  properly 
be  strait,    [estroit,  Fr.    See  Strait.] 

Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  say  of  her  instructions 
to  great  officers,  that  they  were  like  to  garments, 
strait  at  the  first  putting  on,  but  did  by  and  by 
wear  loose  enough.  Bacon. 

3.  Tense ;  tight.  Of  this  sense  it  is  doubt- 

VoL.  ir. 
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ful  whether  it  belongs  to  strait,  close, 
narroiv ;  or  to  straight,  not  crooked 
Pull  the  cord  straight,  may  mean,  draw 
it  till  it  has  no  flexure ;  tie  it  strait 
about  you,  may  mean,  draw  it  into  a 
narroiver  compass.  This  ambiguity  has 
perhaps  confounded  the  orthography. 
Straight,  adv.  [strar,  Dan.  strack,l)\.\t 
Immediately ;  directly.  This  sense  is 
naturally  derived  from  the  adjective,  as 
a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  line  be- 
tween two  points. 

If  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  send  them.    I  will  after  straight. 
And  tell  him  so.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV 

Those  stinks  which  tlie  nostrils  straight  abhor 
and  expel,  are  not  the  most  pernicious. 

Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 
With  chalk  I  first  describe  a  circle  here. 
Where  the  stherial  spirits  must  appear : 
Come  in,  come  in  ;  for  here  they  will  be  strait : 
Around,  around  the  place  1.  fumigate.  Uryden. 

1  know  thy  generous  temper  well ; 
Fling  but  the  appearance  of  dishonour  on  it, 
It  straight  takes  tire,  and  mounts  into  a  blaze. 

Addisoyi. 

To  Strai'ghten.  v.  n.  [from  straight.] 

1.  To  make  not  crooked ;  to  make  straight. 

A  crooked  stick  is  unt  straightened,  except  it  be 
as  far  bent  on  the  clean  contrary  side.  Hooker. 

Of  ourselves  being  so  apt  to  err,  the  only  way 
which  we  have  to  straighten  our' path  is,  by  fol- 
lowing the  rule  of  his  will,  whose  footsteps  natu- 
rally are  right.  Hooker. 

2.  To  make  tense;  to  tighten. 
Strai'ghtly.  adv.  [from  straight.] 

1.  In  a  right  line ;  not  crookedly. 

2.  Tightly  ;  with  tension. 
Strai'ghtness.  n.s.  [from  straight.] 

Rectitude ;  the  contrary  to  crookedness. 
Some  are  for  masts,  as  fir  and  pine,  because  of 
their  length  and  straightness.       Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  Tension  ;  tightness. 
Strai'ghtway.  adv.  [straight  umlivay. 
It  is  very  often  written  staightiivii/s,  and 
therefore  is  perhaps  more  properly  writ- 
ten straightivise.]  Immediately;  straiglit. 

Let  me  here  for  ay  in  peace  remain. 
Or  straightway  on  that  last  long  voyage  fare. Spens. 

Soon  as  lie  enter'd  vas,  the  door  straightway 
Did  shut.  Spenser. 

Like  to  a  ship,  tliat,  having  'scap'd  a  tempest. 
Is  straightway  claim'd  and  boarded  with  a  pirate. 

Shakesp. 

The  Turks  straightway  breaking  in  upon  them, 
made  a  bloody  fight.  _  Knotles. 

As  soon  as  iron  is  out  of  the  fire,  it  deadeth 
straightways.  Bacon. 

The  sound  of  a  bell  is  strong  ;  continueth  some 
time  after  the  percussion  ;  but  ceaseth  s(raiD:/ififai/s 
if  the  bell  or  string  be  touched.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

The  sun's  power  being  in  those  months  greater, 
it  then  straightways  hurries  steams  up  into  the  atmo- 
sphere.     "  Woodward. 

To  STRAIN,  V.  a.  [estreindre,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  squeeze  through  something. 

Their  aliment  ought  to  be  light ;  rice  boiled  in 
whey,  aii<l  strained.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

2.  To  purify  by  filtration. 

Earth  doth  not  strain  water  so  finely  as  sand. 

Bacon. 

3.  To  squeeze  in  an  embrace. 

I  would  have  strain  d  him  with  a  strict  embrace  ; 
But  through  my  arms  he  slipt  and  vanish'd.  Dryd. 

Old  Evander  with  a  close  embrace 
Sti-ain'd  his  departing  friend,  and  tears  o'erflow'd 

fiis  face.        "  Dryden's  JEneid. 

4).  To  sprain :  to  weaken  by  too  much  vio- 
lence. 
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The  jury  make  no  more  scruple  to  pass  against 
an  Englishman  and  the  queen,  though  it  be  to 
strain  their  oaths,  tlian  to  drink  milk  unstrained. 

Spenser's  State  of  Ireland. 
Prudes  decay 'd  about  may  tack. 
Strain  their  necks  with  looking  back.  Swift. 
5.  To  put  to  its  utmost  strength. 

•  By  this  we  see,  in  a  cause  of  religion,  to  how 
desperate  adventures  men  will  strain  themselves 
for  relief  of  their  own  part,  liaving  law  and  autho- 
rity against  them.  Hooker. 

Too  well  1  wote  my  humble  vaine. 
And  how  my  rhiraes  been  rugged  and  unkempt ; 
Yet  as  I  con  my  cunning  I  will  strain.  Spenser. 

Thus  mine  enemy  fell. 
And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on's  neck  ; — even  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek  ;  lie  sweats. 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  pos- 
ture 

That  acts  ray  words.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

My  earthly  by  his  heavenly  overpower'd. 
Which  it  had  long  stood  under,  strain'd  to  tli' 
height, 

In  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime, 

As  with  an  object  that  excels  the  swise, 

Dazzled  and  spent,  sunk  down. Mifton's  Par.  Lost. 

The  lark  and  linnet  sing  with  rival  notes  ; 
They  strain  their  warbling  throats 
To  welcome  in  the  spring.  Dryden. 

Nor  yet  content,  she  strains  her  malice  more, 
And  adds  new  ills  to  those  contrived  before.  Dry: 

It  is  the  worst  sort  of  good  husbandiiy  for  a  fa- 
ther not  to  strain  himself  a  little  for  his  son's  breed- 
ing. Locke. 

Our  words  flow  from  us  in  a  smooth  continued 
stream,  without  those  strainings  of  the  voice,  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  and  majesty  of  the  hand,  which 
are  so  much  celebrated  in  the  orators  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Atterbury, 

Strain'd  to  the  root,  the  stooping  forest  pours 
A  rustling  shower  of  yet  untimely  Icives.Thomson. 

6.  To  make  strait  or  tense, 

A  bigger  string  more  strained,  and  a  lesser  string 
less  strained,  may  fall  into  the  same  tone.  Bacon. 

Thou,  the  more  he  varies  forms,  beware 
To  strain  his  fetters  with  a  stricter  care.  Dryd.  Vir. 

7.  To  push  beyond  the  proper  extent. 

See  they  suffer  death  ; 
But  in  their  deaths  remember  they  are  men, 
Strain  not  the  laws  to  make  their  torture  grievous. 

Addison. 

There  can  be  no  other  meaning  in  this  expres- 
sion, however  some  may  pretend  to  strain  it.  Swif  t. 

Your  way  is  to  wrest  and  strain  some  principles, 
maintained  botli  by  them  and  me,  to  a  sense  re- 
pugnant with  their  other  known  doctrines. 

Waterland. 

8.  To  force ;  to  constrain  ;  to  make  uneasy 
or  unnatural. 

The  lark  sings  so  out  of  tune. 
Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps. 

Shakesp. 

He  talks  and  plays  with  Fatiraa,  but  his  mirth 
Is  forc'd  and  strained  :  in  his  looks  appears 
A  wild  distracted  fierceness.  Denham. 

To  Strain,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  make  violent  eiForts. 

To  build  his  fortune  I  will  strain  a  little. 
For  'tis  a  bond  in  men.  Shakesp.  Timon. 

You  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start.  Shakesp.  Hen.  V. 

They  strain, 
That  death  may  not  them  idly  find  t'  attend 
Their  certain  last,  but  work  to  meet  their  end.  _ 

Daniel. 

Straining  with  too  weak  a  wing, 
We  needs  will  write  epistles  to  the  king.  Pope. 

2.  To  be  filtered  by  compression. 

Cffisar  thought  that  all  sea  sands  had  natural 
springs  of  fresh  water  :  but  it  is  the  sea-water  ;  be- 
cause the  pit  filled  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
tide;  and  the  sea-water,  passing  or  straining  thro' 
the  sands,  leaveth  the  saltness  behind  them  Bacmi. 
Strain,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb,] 
I .  An  injury  by  too  much  violence. 

Credit  is  gained  by  custom,  and  seldom  reco- 
vers a  strain;  but  if  broken,  is  nevej  well  set 
again.  temple. 
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In  all  pain  there  is  a  deformity  by  a  solution  of 
continuity,  as  in  cutting  ;  or  a  tendency  to  solu 
tion,  as  in  convulsions  or  strains.  Grew. 

2.  Q-cenjej  Sax.]  Race ;  generation ;  de 
scent.  Spenser. 

Thus  far  I  can  praise  him  ;  lie  is  of  a  noble  strain, 
Of  approvM  valour.  Shakesp 
Twelve  Trojan  youths,  born  of  their  noblest 
strains, 

I  took  alive  ;  and,  yet  enrag'd,  will  empt^-  all  their 
veins 

Of  vital  spirits.  Chapman's  Iliad. 

W  hy  dost  thou  falsely  feign 
Thyself  a  Sidney  ?  from  which  noble  strain 
He  sprung,  that  could  so  far  exalt  the  name 
Of  love.  Waller. 

Turn  then  to  Pharamond  and  Charlemagne, 
And  the  long  heroes  of  the  Gallic  s!ra!!i.  Prior. 
S.  Hereditary  disposition. 

Amongst  these  sweet  knaves  and  all  this  cour- 
tesy !  the  strain  of  man 's  bred  out  into  baboon  and 
monkey.  Shakesp. 

Intemperance  and  lust  breed  diseases,  which 
propagated,  spoil  the  strain  of  a  nation.  Tillotson. 

4.  A  Style  or  manner  of  speaking. 
According  to  the  genius  and  strain  of  the  hook 

of  Proverbs,  the  words  wisdom  and  righteousness 
are  used  to  signify  all  religion  and  virlue.riWo(so7i. 
.  In  our  liturgy  are  as  great  strains  of  true  sublime 
eloquencj,  as  are  any  where  to  be  found  in  our 
language.  SwiJ't. 

Macrohius  speaks  of  Hippocrates'  knowledge  in 
very  lefty  strains.  Baker. 

5.  Song ;  note  ;  sound. 

Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman?  what,  to  make 
thee  an  instrument,  and  play  false  strains  upon 
thee  ?  Shakesp. 

Orpheus'  self  may  lieave  his  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  straiits  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  nuite  set  free 
His  half-regain'd  Eurydice.  Milton. 

Their  heav'nly  harps  a  lower  s/raui  began, 
And  in  soft  niusick  mourn  llie  fall  of  nmn.Dryden. 

When  the  first  bold  vessel  dar'd  the  seas, 
Higli  on  the  stern  the  Thracian  rais'd  his  sJram  ; 
^    While  Argo  saw  her  kindred  trees 
Descend  from  Pelion  to  the  main.  Fope's  St.  Cecil. 

Some  future  straire,  in  which  the  muse  shall  tell 
How  science  dwindles,  and  how  volumes  swell. 

Young. 

6.  Rank ;  character. 

But  thou  who,  lately  of  the  common  strain, 
Wert  one  of  us,  if  still  thou  dost  retain, 
The  same  ill  habits,  the  same  follies  too. 
Still  thou  art  bound  to  vice,  and  still  a  slave. 

Dryden. 

7.  Turn ;  tendency ;  inborn  disposition. 

Because  heretlcks  have  a  strain  of  madness,  he 
applied  her  with  some  corporal  chastisements, 
which  with  respite  of  time  might  happily  reduce 
her  to  good  order.  Hayward. 

8.  Manner  of  speech  or  action. 

Sucii  take  too  high  a  straiyi  at  the  first,  and  are 
magnanimous  more  than  tract  of  years  can  uphold  ; 
as  was  Scipio  Africanus,  of  whom  Livy  saith, 
"  ultima  primis  cedebant."  Bacon. 

Strai'ner.  n.  s.  [from  if  rain.]    An  in- 
strument of  filtration. 

The  excrcmentitious  moisture  passeth  in  birds 
through  a  finer  and  more  delicate  strainer  than  it 
duth  in  beasts  ;  for  feathers  pass  through  quills, 
and  hair  through  skin.  Bacon. 

Shave  the  goat's  shaggy  beard,  lest  thou  too 
late 

In  vain  shouldsf  seek  a  strainer  to  dispart 

The  husky  terrene  dregs  from  purer  must.  Philips. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  are  the  press,  and 
the  lacteal  vessels  the  strainers,  to  separate  the 
pure  emulsion  from  its  feces.  Arbuthnot. 

These,  when  condens'd,  the  airy  region  pours 
On  the  dry  earth  in  rain  or  gentle  showers  ; 
T!i' insinuating  , drops  sink  through  the  sand. 
And  pass  the  porous  strainers  of  the  land.  Blackm. 

STRAIT,  adj.  [estroit,  Fr.  stretto,  Ital.] 
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1 .  Narrow ;  close ;  not  wide. 
Witnesses,  like  watches,  go. 

Just  as  they're  set,  too  fast  or  slow  , 

And,  where,  in  conscience  they'restrai^/it  lac'd, 

'Tis  ten  to  one  that  side  is  cast.  Hudibras. 

They  are  afraid  to  meet  her,  if  they  have  missed 
the  church  ;  but  then  they  are  more  afraid  to  see 
her,  if  they  are  laced  as  strait  as  they  can  possibly 
be.  Law. 

2.  Close;  intimate. 

He,  forgetting  all  former  injuries,  had  received 
that  naughty  Plexirtus  into  a  straight  degree  of  fa- 
vour ;  his  goodness  being  as  apt  to  be  deceived, 
as  the  other's  craft  was  to  deceive.  Sidney. 

3.  Strict;  rigorous. 

Therefore  hold  1  strait  all  thy  commandments 
and  all  false  ways  I  utterly  abhor.Psa(ms,  Com.  Pr. 

Fugitives  are  not  relieved  by  the  profit  of  their 
lands  in  England,  for  there  is  a  slraighter  order 
taken.  Spenser. 

He  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees 
That  lay  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth.  Shak. 

Proceed  no  straiter  'gainst  our  uncle  Ulo'ster, 
TJian  from  the  evidence  of  good  esteem 
He  be  approv'd  in  practice  culpable. 

Shakes}).  Henry  VI 

4.  Difficult;  distressful. 

b.  It  is  used  in  opposition  to  crooked,  but 
is  then  more  properly  written  straight. 
[See  Straight.] 

A  bell  or  a  cannon  may  be  heard  beyond  a  hill 
which  intercepts  the  sight  of  the  sounding  body  ; 
and  sounds  are  propagated  as  readily  througl 
crooked  pipes  as  through  straight  ones. 

Newton's  Opticks 

Strait,  n.  s. 

1.  A  narrow  pass,  or  frith. 

Plant  garrisons  to  command  the  streights  and 
Harrow  passages.  Spenser 

Honour  travels  in  a  streight  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast. S/iafc.  Troil.  and  Cress. 

Fretuni  Magellanicura,  or  Magellan's  straits. 

Abbot. 

They  went  forth  unto  the  straits  of  the  moun- 
tain. Judith. 

The  .Saracens  brought,  together  with  their  vic- 
tories, ihtir  language  and  religion  into  all  that 
coast  of  Africk,  even  from  Egypt  to  the  streights 
of  Gibraltar.  Brereuood  on  Languages. 

2.  Distress ;  difficulty. 

The  independent  party,  which  abhorred  all  mo- 
tion towards  peace,  were  in  as  great  strciglits  as 
the  other  how  to  carry  on  tlieir  designs.  Ciarendnii. 

It  was  impossible  to  have  administered  such  ad- 
vice to  the  king,  in  the  streight  he  was  in,  which, 
being  pursued^  might  not  have  proved  inconve- 
nient. Clarendon. 
Thyself 

Bred  up  in  poverty  and  streights  at  home, 
Lost  in  a  desart  here,  and  hunger-bit. 

Milton's  Par. Regained. 
Thus  Adam,  sore  beset,  replied  : 

0  Heav'n !  in  evil  streight  this  day  I  siand 
Before  my  judge.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

'Tis  hard  with  me,  whatever  choice  I  make, 

1  must  not  merit  you,  or  must  forsake  : 
But  in  this  streight  to  honour  I'll  be  true. 

And  leave  my  fortune  to  the  gods  and  you.  DryJ. 

Kings  reduced  to  streights,  either  by  their  own, 
or  by  the  negligence  of  their  predecessors,^  have 
been  always  involved  in  dark  and  mean  intrigues. 

Davenant. 

Some  modern  authors,  observing  what  straits 
they  have  been  put  to  in  all  ages  to  find  out  water 
enough  for  Noah's  flood,  say  Noah's  flood  was  not 
universal,  but  a  national  inundation. 

Burnet's  Theory. 

Let  no  man  who  owns  a  providence  grow  des- 
perate under  any  calamity  or  strait  whatsoever, 
but  compose  the  anguish  of  his  thoughts  upon 
this  one  consideration,  that  he  comprehends  not 
those  strange  unaccountable  methods  by  which 
providence  may  dispose  of  him.  South. 
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Cassar  sees 

The  streights  to  which  you're  driven,  and  as  he 
knows 

Cato's  high  worth,  is  anxious  for  your  Addison, 
Ulysses  made  use  of  the  pretence  of  natural  in- 
firmity, to  conceal  the  straits  he  was  in  at  that  time 
in  his  thoughts.  _  Broome, 
She  watches  their  time  of  need  and  adversity; 
and  if  she  can  discover  that  they  are  in  great 
streights  or  affliction,  she  gives  them  speedy  relief. 

Law, 

To  Strait,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
put  to  difficulties. 

If  your  lass 

Interpretation  should  abuse,  and  call  this  i 
Your  lack  of  love  or  bounty,  you  were  straited     .  '■ 
for  a  reply  ;  at  least,  if  you  make  care 
Of  happy  holding  her.  Shakesp.  Wint.  Tale, 

To  Strai'ten.  V.  a.  [from  strait.] 

1 .  To  malie  narrow. 

The  city  of  Sidon  has  a  secure  haven,  yet  with 
something  a  dangerous  entrance,  straitened  on  the 
north  side  by  the  sea-ruined  wall  of  the  mole. 

Sandy's  Journey, 

If  this  be  our  condition,  thus  to  dwell 
In  narrow  circuit,  straiten'd  by  a  foe 
Subtile  or  violent.  Milton's  Par  Lost, 

Whatever  straitens  the  vessels,  so  as  the  chan- 
nels become  more  narrow,  must  heat;  therefore 
strait  cloalhs  and  cold  baths  heat. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet, 

2.  To  contract;  to  confine. 

The  straitening  and  confining  the  profession  of 
the  common  law,  must  naturally  extend  and  en- 
large the  jurisdiction  of  the  chancery.  Clarendon, 

The  landed  man  finds  himself  aggrieved  by  the 
falling  of  his  rents,  and  the  streightening  o(  his  for- 
tune, whilst  the  monied  man  keeps  up  his  gain. 

Locke. 

Feeling  can  give  us  a  notion  of  all  ideas  that 
enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours  ;  but  it  is  verj 
much  streightened  and  confined  to  the  number, 
bulk,  and  distance  of  its  objects.  Addison, 

The  causes  which  straiten  the  British  commerce, 
will  enlarge  the  French.      Addis.  State  ofthe  War. 

3.  To  make  tight;  to  intend.  See 
Straight. 

Stretch  them  at  their  length. 
And  pull  the  streighten'd  cords  with  all  your 
strength.  Dryden, 
Morality,  by  her  false  guardians  drawn, 
Chicane  in  furs,  and  casuistry  in  lawn. 
Gasps,  as  they  straiten  at  each  end  the  cord, 
And  dies  when  Dulness  gives  her  page  the  word. 

Dunciad, 

4.  To  deprive  of  necessary  room. 
Waters  whenstraifejifd,  as  in  the  fallsof  bridges, 

give  a  roaring  noise.  '  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist, 

He  Could  not  be  streightened  in  room  or  provi- 
sions, or  compelled  to  figlit.  Clarendon, 

The  airy  crowd 
Swarm'd,  and  were  straiten'd.  Milton. 

Several  congregations  fii'.d  themselves  very  much 
straitened  ;  and  if  the  mode  increase,  1  wish  it  may 
not  drive  many  ordinary  women  into  meetings. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

5.  To  distress;  to  perplex. 

Men,  b^'  continually  striving  and  fighting  to  en- 
large tlu'ir  bounds,  and  encroaching  upon  one  an- 
other, seem  to  he  straitened  for  want  of  room. 

Straitha'nded.  aclj.  [from  strait  and 
hand.]  Parsimonious ;  sparing ;  nig- 
gardly. 

Straitlaced.  adj.  [strait  and  lace.] 

1.  Griped  with  stays. 

Let  nature  have  scope  to  fashion  the  body  as 
she  thinks  best ;  we  have  few  well-shaped  that 
are  straitlaced,  or  much  tampered  with. 

Locke  on  Education. 

2.  Stiff ;  constrained  ;  without  freedom. 
Strai'tly.  adv.  [from  strait.] 

1.  Narrowly. 

2.  Strictly;  rigorously. 
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Those  laws  he  straitly  requireth  to  be  observed 
without  breach  or  blame.  Hooker. 
S.  Closely ;  intimately. 
Strai'tness.  «.  s.  [from  s<rai7.] 

1.  Narrowness. 

The  town  was  hard  to  besiege,  and  uneasy  to 
come  unto,  by  reason  of  the  straittiess  of  all  the 
places.  2  Maccab.  xii. 

It  is  a  great  errour,  and  a  narrowness  or  strait- 
licssofmind,  if  any  man  think  that  nations  have 
nothing  to  do  one  with  another,  except  there  be 
an  union  in  sovereignty,  or  a  conjunction  in  pact. 

Bacon's  Holy  War. 

The  straitness  of  my  conscience  will  not  give  nie 
leave  to  swallow  down  sucli  camels.  King  Charles. 

2.  Strictness ;  rigour. 

If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his  pro- 
ceeding, it  shall  become  him  well.  Shakesp^ 

Among  the  Romans,  the  laws  of  the  twelve  ta- 
bles did  exclude  the  females  from  inheriting  ;  and 
Lad-  many  other  straitnesses  and  hardships,  which 
were  successively  remedied.  Hale. 

3.  Distress;  difficulty. 

4.  Want;  scarcity. 

The  sttmitness  of  the  conveniencies  of  life  amongst 
them  had  never  reached  so  far  as  to  the  use  of  fire, 
till  the  Spaniards  brought  it  amongst  them.  Locfce. 

Strake.  The  obsolete  preterite  ofsb'ike. 
Struck. 

Didst  thou  not  see  a  bleeding  hind. 
Whose  right  haunch  earst  my  stedfast  arrows 
strake  ?  Spenser. 
Fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  quick- 
sands, they  sirafee  sail,  and  so  were  driven. 

Acts,  xxvii.  17. 

Strake.  n.  s, 

!•  A  long  mark ;  a  streak.  See  Streak. 
2.  A  narrow  board. 

Strand.  n..y.  [j-tpanb.  Sax.  strande,  Dut. 

strend,  Island.] 
1,  The  verge  of  the  sea,  or  of  any  water. 

I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face  ; 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had. 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand. 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cretan  strand. 

Shakesp. 

Some  wretched  lines  from  this  neglected  hand 
May  find  my  hero  on  the  foreign  strand, 
Warm'd  with  new  fires.  Prior. 

.  A  twist  of  a  rope.  I  know  not  whence 
derived. 

To  Strand,  v.  a.  [fr  om  the  noun.]  To 
drive  or  force  upon  the  shallows. 

Tarchen's  alone  was  lost,  and  stranded  stood. 
Stuck  on  a  bank,  and  beaten  by  the  flood , 

Dryden's  ^neid. 
I  have  seen  of  both  those  kinds  from  the  sea, 
but  so  few  that  they  can  only  be  such  as  have 
strayed  from  their  main  residence,  and  been  acci- 
dentally intercepted  and  stranded  by  great  storms. 

Woodward  on  Fossils. 
Some  from  the  stranded  vessel  force  their  way, 
Fearful  of  fate,  they  meet  it  in  the  sea  ; 
Some,  who  escape  the  furj-  of  the  wave. 
Sicken  on  earth,  and  sink  into  a  grave.  Prior. 

STRANGE,  adj.  [estrange,  Fr.  extraneus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Foreign ;  of  another  country. 

I  do  not  contemn  the  knowledge  of  stran<ie  and 
divers  tongues.  Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

The  natural  subjects  of  the  state  should  bear  a 
sufficient  proportion  to  the  strange  subjects  that 
they  govern.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  domeslick. 

As  the  man  loves  least  at  home  to  be. 
That  hath  a  sluttish  house,  haunted  with  sprites  ; 

So  she,  impatient  her  own  faults  to  see. 
Turns  from  herself,  and  in  strange  things  delights. 

Davies. 

3.  Wonderful ;  causing  wonder. 

It  is  evident,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strangest  se- 
crets in  sounds,  that  the  whole  sound  is  not  in  the 
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whole  air  only;  but  is  also  in  every  small  part  of 
the  air.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 
Strange  alteration  in  me.  Milton. 

Thus  the  strano^e  cure  to  our  spilt  blood  applied, 
Sympathy  to  the  distant  wound  does  guide. 

Cowley, 

It  is  strange  they  should  be  so  silent  in  this  mat- 
ter, when  there  were  so  many  occasions  to  speak 
of  it,  if  our  Saviour  had  plainly  appointed  such  an 
infallible  judge  of  controversies.  Tillotson 

Strange  to  relate  I  from  young  lulus'  head 
A  flambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 
Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples  fed. 

Dryden's  JEneid. 

4.  Odd ;  irregular ;  not  according  to  the 
common  way. 

Desire  my  man's  abode,  where  I  did  leave  him  : 
He's  strange  and  peevish.        Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

A  strange  proud  return  you  may  think  I  make 
you,  madam,  when  I  tell  you  it  is  not  from  every 
body  I  would  be  thus  obliged.  Suckling. 

5.  Unknown ;  new. 

Long  custom  had  inured  them  to  the  former 
kind  alone,  by  which  the  latter  was  new  and 
strange  in  their  ears.  Hooker. 

Here  is  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  duke:  you 
know  the  character,  I  doubt  not;  and  the  signet 
is  not  strange  to  you.  Shakesp 

Joseph  saw  his  brethren,  but  made  himself 
strange  unto  them.  Gen.  Ixii.  7. 

Here  passion  first  1  felt. 
Commotion  stra?!ge.'  Milton. 

6.  Remote. 

She  makes  it  strange,  but  she  would  be  best 
pleas'd 

To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter.  Shakesp. 

7.  Uncommonly  good  or  bad. 

This  made  David  to  admire  the  law  of  God  at 
that  strange  rate,  and  to  advance  the  knowledge 
of  it  above  all  other  knowledge.  2'illotson. 

8.  Unacquainted. 

They  were  now,  like  sand  without  lime,  ill 
bound  together  at  a  gaze,  looking  strange  one  upon 
another,  not  knowing  who  was  faithful.  .  Bacon. 

Strange,  interj.  An  expression  of  won- 
der. 

Strange!  what  extremes  should  thus  preserve 
the  snow 

High  on  the  Alps,  or  in  deep  caves  below. Tl^ai/er. 

Strange!  that  fatherly  authority  should  be  the 
only  original  of  government,  and  yet  all  mankind 
not  know  it.  Locke. 

To  Strange  v.  n.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  wonder  ;  to  be  astonished. 

Were  all  the  assertions  of  Aristotle  such  as  the- 
ology proiiounceth  impieties,  which  we  strange 
not  at  from  one  of  whom  a  father  saith,  A^ec  Deitm 
coluit,  nec  curavit.  Glanville, 

Stra'ngely.  adv.  [from  strange.] 

1.  With  some  relation  to  foreigners. 

As  by  strange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place. 
Where  chance  may  nurse  or  end  it. 

Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

2.  Wonderfully;  in  a  way  to  cause  won- 
der, but  commonly  with  a  degree  of  dis- 
like. 

My  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your  thoughts. 
Which  interpret  farther  :  only  1  say, 
Things  have  been  strangely  borne.  Shakesp.  Macb. 

How  strangely  active  are  the  arts  of  peace. 
Whose  restless  motions  less  than  wars  do  cease  ; 
Peace  is  not  freed  from  labour,  but  from  noise  ; 
And  war  more  force,  but  not  more  pains,  employs. 

Dryden. 

We  should  carry  along  with  us  some  of  those 
virtuous  qualities,  which  we  were  strangely  care- 
less if  we  did  not  bring  from  home  with  us. 

Spratt's  Sermons. 

In  a  time  of  affliction,  the  remembrance  of  our 
good  deeds  will  strangely  cheer  and  support  our 
spirits.  Calamy. 

It  would  strangely  delight  you  to  see  with  what 
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spirit  he  converses,  with  what  tenderness  he  re- 
proves, with  what  alTection  he  exhorts,  and  witli 
what  vigour  he  preaches.  Law, 
How  strangelv  crowds  misplace  things  and  mis- 
cal!  ' 
Madness  in  one  is  liberty  in  all.  Harte 

Strangeness,  n.s.  [from  strange.] 

1 .  Foreignness ;  the  state  of  belonging  to 
another  country. 

If  1  will  obey  the  gospel,  no  distance  of  place, 
no  strangeness  of  country,  can  make  any  man  a 
stranger  to  me.  Spratt. 

2.  Uncommunicativeness ;  distance  of  be- 
haviour. 

Ungird  thy  strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  I  shall 
vent  to  my  lady.  Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Will  you  not  observe 
The  strangeness  of  his  alter'd  conntenance  ? 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI 

3.  Remoteness  from  common  manners  or 
notions ;  uncouthness. 

Men  worthier  than  himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on; 
And  undergo,  in  an  observing  kind. 
His  humorous  predominance.iS/iafcesp.Tr.  and  Cres. 

4.  Mutual  dislike. 

In  this  peace  there  was  an  article  that  no  Eng- 
lishman should  enter  into  Scotland,  and  no  Scot- 
tishman  into  England,  without  letters  commen- 
datory :  this  might  seem  a  means  to  continue  a 
strangeness  between  the  nations  ;  but  it  was  done 
to  lock  in  the  borderers.  Bacon. 

5.  Wonderfulness ;  power  of  raising  won- 
der. 

If  a  man,  for  curiosity  or  strangeness  sake,  would 
make  a  puppet  pronounce  a  word,  let  him  consi- 
der the  motion  of  the  instruments  of  voice,  and 
the  like  sounds  made  in  inanimate  bodies. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

This  raised  greater  tumults  and  boilings  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  than  the  strangeness  and  seeming 
unreasonableness  of  all  the  former  articles.  South. 

Stra'nger.  n.s.  [estrangcr,  Fr.] 

1.  A  foreigner;  one  of  another  country. 
I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger. 

Born  out  of  your  dominions;  having  here 

No  judge  indiff'rent.  Shakesp.  Henry  Vlll. 

Your  daughter  hath  made  a  gross  revolt; 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes 
To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger 
Of  here  and  every  where.  Shakesp. 

There  is  no  place  in  Europe  so  much  frequented 
by  strangers,  whether  they  are  such  as  come  out  of 
curiosity,  or  such  who  are  obliged  to  attend  the 
court  of  Rome.  Addisonon  Italy. 

After  a  j'ear's  interregnum  from  the  death  of 
Romulus,  the  senate  of  their  own  authority  chose 
a  successor,  and  a  stranger,  merely  upon  the  fame 
of  his  virtues.  Swift. 

2.  One  unknown. 

Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss.S/iafe. 
You  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a.  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold.        Shakesp.  Mer.  of  Venice. 

We  ought  to  acknowledge,  that  no  nations  are 
wholly  aliens  and  stra:igers  the  one  to  the  tther. 

Bacon. 

His  perusal  of  the  writings  of  his  friends  and 
strangers.  Fell. 

They  came,  and  near  hira  plac'd  the  stranger 
guest.  _  Pope. 

Thus  the  niajestick  mother  of  mankind. 
To  her  own  charms  most  amiably  blind. 
On  the  green  margin  innocently  stood. 
And  gaz'd  indulgent  on  the  crystal  flood  ; 
Survey'd  the  stranger  in  the  painted  wave, 
And  smiling,  prais'd  the  beauties  which  she  gave. 

Young. 

3.  A  guest ;  one  not  a  domestick. 

He  will  vouchsafe 
This  day  to  be  our  guest :  bring  forth  and  pour 
Abundance,  fit  to  honour  and  receive 
Onr  heavenly  stranger.  Milton, 

4.  One  unacquainted, 
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My  cliild  is  yet  a  stranger  in  tlie  world  , 
She  nalli  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  years. 

Shakesp. 

I  was  no  stranger  to  the  original :  I  had  also 
studied  Virgil's  design,  and  his  disposition  of  it. 

Dryden. 

5.  One  not  admitted  to  any  communica- 
tion or  fellowship. 

1  unspeak  my  detraction  ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  upon  myself, 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.  Shakesp.  Macb. 

jMelons  on  heds  of  ice  are  tauirht  to  bear  ; 
And  strangers  to  the  sun  yet  ripen  liere.  Granville. 
To  Stra'nger.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
To  estrange ;  to  alienate. 

Will  you,  with  those  infirmities  she  owes, 
Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  our 
oath. 

Take  her  or  leave  her?  Shahesv- 
To  STRA'NGLE.  i;.  a.  [strangulo,  Lat.] 

1.  To'choak;  to  suffocate  ;  to  kill  by  in- 
tercepting the  breath. 

His  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood  ; 
His  eye-balls  fartiier  out  than  when  he  liv'd, 
Staring  full  ghastly,  like  ^strangled  man. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
Shall  I  not  then  be  stifled  in  the  vault. 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  liealthsoiiie  air  breathes  in. 
And  there  be  strangled  ere  my  llomeo  comes  ? 

Shakesp, 

Dost  thou  not  know  that  thou  hast  strangled 
thine  husbands  ?  Tnhit,  iii.  8. 

The  lion  did  tear  in  pieces  enough  for  his  whelps, 
and  strangled  for  his  lionesses,  and  filled  his  holes 
with  prey.  Nehemiali. 

So  heinous  a  criine  was  the  sin  of  adultery,  that 
our  Saxon  ancestors  compelled  the  adullress  to 
strangle  herself;  and  he  who  debauched  her  was  to 
be  hanged  over  her  grave.  Aylijf'e. 

2.  To  suppress;  to  hinder  from  birth  or 
appearance. 

By  fh'  clock,  'tis  day  ; 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp  : 
Is 't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame  ? 

Sliak. 

Stra'ngler.  n 
v/ho  strangles. 

The  band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  to- 
gether, will  be  the  very  strangler  of  their  amity. 

Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Stra'ngles.  n.s.  [from  strangle.]  Swell- 
ing in  a  horse's  throat. 

•Strangula'tion.  n.  s.  [from  strangle.] 
The  act  of  strangling ;  suffocation  ;  the 
state  of  being  strangled. 

A  spunge  is  mischievous,  not  in  itself,  for  its 
power  is  harmless  ;  but  because,  being  received 
into  the  stomach,  it  swelleth,  and,  occasioning  its 
continual  distension,  induceth  a  strangulation. 

Bromi's  Vulg.  Err. 
The  reduction  of  the  jifws  is  ditBcult;  and,  if 
they  be  not  timely  reduced,  there  happen  paraly- 
sis and  strangulation.  Wiseman. 

Stra'ngury.  n.  s.  [f^ufyd^ia ;  strangurie, 
Fr.]  A  difficulty  of  urine  attended  with 
pain. 

Strap,  n.  s.  [stroppe,  Dut.sfroppa,  Ital.] 
A  narrow  long  slip  of  cloth  or  leather. 

These  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in,  and 
so  be  these  boots  too  ;  an'  they  be  not,  let  them 
bane  themselves  in  their  own  straps. 

Shak.  Twelfth  Night. 
I  found  but  one  husband,  a  lively  cobler,  that 
kicked  and  spurred  all  the  while  his  wife  was  car- 
rying him  on  ;  and  had  scarce  passed  a  day  with- 
out giving  her  the  discipline  of  the  strap. 

Addison  s  Spectator. 

Tt>  Strap,  v.  a.  [from  strap.]    To  beat 

with  a  strap. 
Strappa'do.  n.s.  Chastisement  by  blows. 

Were  1  at  the  strappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the 
world,  1  would  not  tell  you  on  comDulsion. 

Shakesp, 


Shak.  Macbeth 
.  s.  [from  strangle.]  One 
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Stra'pping.  adj.  Vast ;  large  ;  bulky 
Used  of  large  men  or  women  in  con 
tempt. 

STRA  TA,  n.  s.  [The  plural  of  stratum 
Lat.]  Beds ;  layers.  A  philosophical 
term. 

The  terrestrial  Kiatter  is  disposed  into  strata,  o 
layers,  placed  one  upon  another ;  in  like  manner 
as  any  earthy  sediment,  settling  down  from 
fluid,  will  naturally  be.  Woodward. 

With  how  much  wisdom  are  thesf?'afa  laid, 
Of  different  weight  and  of  a  diflferent  kind. 
Of  sundry  forms  for  sundry  ends  design'd  ! 

Blackmore. 

Stratagem,  n.  s,  [r§«T»yDji*« ;  stratuge 
me,  Fr.] 

1.  An  artifice  in  war;  a  trick  by  which 
an  enemy  is  deceived. 

John  Talbot,  I  did  send  for  thee, 
To  tutor  thee  in  stratagems  of  war.  Shakesp.  H.  VI 

Ev'ry  mnmte  now. 
Should  be  the  father  of  somt  stratagem. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV, 

2,  An  artifice  ;  a  trick  by  which  some  ad 
vantage  is  obtained. 

Rouse  up  your  courage,  call  up  all  your  coun- 
sels. 

And  think  on  all  those  stratagems  which  nature 
Keeps  ready  to  encounter  sudden  dangers. 

Denham's  Sophy. 
Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errours  seem  ; 
Jilor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  who  dream.  Pope 

To  Stra'tify.  v.  a.  [stratijicr,  Fr,  from 
stratum,  Lat.]    To  range  in  beds  or 
layers.    A  chymical  term. 
STRATUM,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A  bed;  a  layer. 
A  term  of  philosophy. 

Another  was  found  in  a  perpendicular  fissure  of 
a  stratum  of  stone  in  Langron  iron-mine,  Cumber- 
land. M'ooduard, 

Drill'd  through  the  sandy  stratum  ev'ry  way 
The  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  rise.  Thomson. 

STRAW,  n.  s.  [yT]\e:oy,  Sax.  stroo,  Dut.] 

1,  The  stalk  on  which  corn  grows,  and 
from  which  it  is  threshed. 

1  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian. 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw. 
Intending  deep  suspicion.        Shakes]).  Rich.  III. 

Plate  sin  with  gold. 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks  ; 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 

Shakesp, 

Apples  in  hay  and  straw  ripened  apparently  ; 
but  the  apple  in  the  straw  more.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
My  new  straw  hat,    that's  trimly  lined  with 
green 

Let  Peggy  wear.  Gay's  Pastorals. 

More  light  he  treads,  more  tall  he  seems  to  rise, 
And  struts  a  straw  breadth  nearer  to  the  skies. 

Ticket 

2,  Any  thing  proverbially  worthless. 

Thy  arms,  thy  liberty  beside 
All  that 's  on  th'  outside  of  thy  hide, 
Are  mine  by  military  law. 

Of  which  I  will  not  bate  one  straw.  Hudibras. 

'Tis  not  a  straw  matter  whether  the  main  cause 
be  right  or  wrong.  L'Estrange. 

Stra'wberry.  n.  s.  [fragaria,  Lat]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

Content  with  food  which  nature  freely  bred. 
On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed.  Dryden. 

Strawberries,  by  their  fragrant  smell,  seem  to 
be  cordial  :  the  seeds  obtained  by  shaking  the 
ripe  fruit  in  winter,  are  an  excellent  remedy  against 
the  stone.  The  juice  of  strawben-ies  and  lemons  in 
spring-water,  is  an  excellent  drink  in  bilious  fe- 
vers. Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Stra'wberry  Tree.  n.  s.  [arbutus,  Lat.] 
It  is  ever  green,  the  leaves  roundish,  and 
serrated  on  the  edges  :  the  fruit  is  of  a 
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fleshy  substance,  and  very  like  a  straw- 
berry. Miller. 
Stra'wbuilt.   adj.  [straw  and  luilt:] 
Made  up  of  straw. 

Ihey  on  the  smoothed  plank. 
The  suburb  of  their  strawbuilt  citadel. 
New  rubb'd  with  balm  expatiate.  Milton, 

Stra'wcoloured.  adj.  [sti-aw  and  co- 
lotir.]    Of  a  light  yellow. 
I  will  discharge  it  in  your  strawcolour'd  beard. 

Shakesp. 

Stra'wworm.  [st7'aw  and  worm  ;  phry- 

ganion,  Lat.]    A  worm  bred  in  straw. 
Stra'wy.  adj.  [from  straw^    Made  of 
straw  ;  consisting  of  straw. 

There  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge. 
Fall  down  before  him  like  the  mower's  swath. 

Shakesp, 

In  a  fiehl  of  corn,  blown  upon  by  the  wind, 
there  will  appear  waves  of  a  colour  differing  from 
that  of  the  rest ;  the  wind,  by  depressing  some  of 
the  ears,  and  not  others,  makes  the  one  reflect 
more  from  the  lateral  and  strawy  parts  than  the 
rest.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

To  Stray,  v.n.   [5/roe,  Dan,  to  scatter; 
sfravviare,  Ital,  to  wandei'.] 

1,  To  wander  ;  to  rove. 

My  e^e,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 
Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valley  strays. 

Denliam. 

Lo,  the  glad  gales  o'er  all  her  beauties  stray. 
Breathe  on  her  lips,  and  in  her  bosom  play.  Pope. 

2.  To  rove  oUt  of  the  way ;  to  range  be- 
yond the  proper  limits. 

What  grace  hath  thee  now  hither  brought  this 

way? 

Or  doen  thy  feeble  feet  unweeting  hither  stray. 

Spenser. 

Nowhere  can  I  stray. 
Save  back  to  England  :  all  the  world 's  my  way. 

Sliakesp. 

She  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneeling  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours.  Shakesp. 

Wand'rest  thou  within  this  lucid  orb. 
And  stray  d  from  those  fair  fields  of  light  above, 
Amidst  this  new  cieation  want'staguide 
To  reconduct  thy  steps  ?  Dryden, 

.  To  err  ;  to  deviate  from  the  right. 
We  have  erred  and  strayed.      Common  Prayer. 
To  Stray,  v.  a.  To  mislead.  Obsolete. 

Hath  not  else  his  eye 
Stray'd  his  affections  in  unlawful  love  ?  Shakesp. 

Stray,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
.  Any  creature  wandering  beyond  its  li- 
mits ;  any  thing  lost  by  wandering. 

She  hath  herself  not  oidy  well  defended, 
But  taken  and  impounded  as  asttay 
The  king  of  Scots.  Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

Should  I  take  you  for  a  stray, 
You  must  be  kept  a  year  and  day.  Hudibras. 

When  he  has  traced  his  talk  through  all  its  wild 
rambles,  let  him  bring  home  his  stray ;  not  like 
the  lost  sheep,  with  joy,  but  with  tears  of  peni- 
tence. Govemm.  oj  the  Tongue, 

Seeing  him  wander  about,  I  took  him  up  mr  a 
stray.  Dryden. 

He  cries  out.  Neighbour,  hast  thou  seen  a  stray 
Of  bullocks  and  of  heifers  pass  this  way  ?  Addism. 
2,  Act  of  wandering. 

I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray, 
To  .match  you  where  I  hate.  Shakesp. 

STREAK,  n.  s.  [pnice,  Sax.  streke,  Dut. 
stricia,  Ital.]  A  line  of  colour  different 
from  that  of  the  ground.  Sometimes 
written  stroke. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streafa  of  day ; 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace, 
'I'o  gain  the  timely  inn.  Shakesp.  Macbeth, 

W  hat  mean  those  colour'd  streaks  in  heav'n. 
Distended,  as  the  brow  of  God  appeas'd  ?  Milton. 
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'fhe  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  pursue 
Till  the  last  streaks  of  djinf:  day  withdrew, 
•^nd  doubtful  moonlight  did  our  rage  subdue. 

Uryden. 

Ten  wildings  have  I  eather'd  for  my  dear  ; 
Huw  ruddy,  like  your  Hps,  their  streaks  appear ! 

Uryden. 

While  the  fantastick  tulip  strives  to  break 
In  two-fold  beauty,  and  a  parted  streak.  Prior, 

To  Streak,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  stripe;  to  variegate  in  hues;  to 
dapple. 

All  the  yeanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire.S/ia/ces/?.  Mer.  of  Venice, 
A  mule  admirably  streaked  and  dappled  with 
white  and  black.  Sandy  s  Journey. 

To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east. 
When  first  approach  of  light  we  must  be  ris'n. 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 
Yon  fiowery  arbours.  Hilton. 

Now  let  us  leave  this  earth,  and  lift  our  eye 
To  the  large  convex  of  yon'  azure  sky  ; 
Behold  it  like  an  ample  curtain  spread, 
jVow  streak'd  and  glowing  with  the  morning  red, 
Anon  at  noon  in  flaming  yellow  bright. 
And  chusing  sable  for  the  peaceful  night.  Prior. 

!.  To  stretch.  Obsolete. 

She  lurks  in  midst  of  all  her  den,  and  streaks 
From  out  a  ghastly  whirlpool  all  her  necks  ; 
Where,  glotting  round  her  rock,  to  fish  she  falls. 

Chapman. 

Stre'aky.  adj.  [from  streak.]  Striped ; 
variegated  by  hues. 

When  the  hoary  head  is  hid  in  snow. 
The  life  is  in  the  leaf,  and  still  between 
The  fits  of  falling  snows  appears  the  streaky  green. 

Dryden. 

STREAM,  n.  s.  [j'tpeam.  Sax.  straum, 

Island,  stroom,  Dut.] 
! .  A  running  water ;  the  course  of  run- 
ning water ;  current. 

As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  stream, 
Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V 1 . 
He  brought  streams  out  of  the  rock,  and  caused 
waters  to  run  down  like  rivers.    Psalm  Ixxviii.  16. 

Cocitus  nam'd,  of  lamentation  loud 
Heard  in  the  rueful  stream ;  fierce  Phleeethon, 
Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  w  ith  rage ; 
Far  off  from  these,  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 
Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
Her  wat'ry  labyrinth.  Milton. 

O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  thou  art  ray  theme  I 
Tho'  deep  yet  clear,  tho'  gentle  yet  not  dull. 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full. 

Denham. 

Thus  from  one  common  source  our  streams  di- 
vide ; 

Ours  is  the  Trojan,  yours  th'  Arcadian  side. Dri/i. 

Divided  interests,  while  thou  think'st  to  sway. 
Draw  like  two  brooks  thy  middle  stream  away. 

Dryden. 

2,  Any  thing  issuing  from  a  head,  and 
moving  forward  with  continuity  of 
parts. 

The  breath  of  the  Lord  is  like  a  stream  of  brim- 
stone. Isaiah, 
You,  Drances,  never  want  a  stream  of  words. 

Dryden. 

The  stream  of  beneficence  hath,  by  several  rivu- 
lets which  have  since  fallen  into  it,  wonderfully 
enlarged  its  current.  Atterbury. 
S.  Any  thing  forcible  and  continued. 

Had  their  cables  of  iron  chains  had  any  great 
length,  they  had  been  unportable ;  and,  being 
short,  the  ships  must  have  sunk  at  an  anchor  in 
any  stream  of  weather.  Raleigh. 

It  is  looked  upon  as  insoler>ce  for  a  man  to  ad- 
here to  his  own  opinion,  against  the  current  stream ' 
of  antiquity.  Locke. 
4.  Course ;  current. 

The  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business  he 
hath  helmed,  must  give  him  abetter  proclamation. 

Shakesp. 

To  Stream,  v.  n.  [streyma,  Island. 
1.  To  flow ;  to  run  in  a  continuous  cur- 
rent. 
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God  bad  the  ground  be  dry, 
All  but  between  those  banks  where  rivers  now 
Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. 

Milton. 

On  all  sides  round 
Streams  the  black  blood,  and  smokes  upon  the 
ground.  Pojje. 

2.  To  emit  a  current ;  to  pour  out  water 
in  a  stream  ;  to  be  overflown. 

Then  grateful  Greece  with  streaming  eyes  would 
raise 

Historick  marbles  to  record  his  praise.  Pope. 

3.  To  issue  forth  with  continuance,  not  by 
fits. 

Now  to  impartial  love,  that  god  most  high. 
Do  my  sighs  stream.  Shakesp.  All's  well  that  ends  w. 

From  opening  skies  may  streaming  glories  shine. 
And  saints  embrace  thee.  Pope. 

To  Stream,  v.  w.  To  mark  with  colours 
or  embroidery  in  long  tracks. 

The  herald's  mantle  is  streamed  with  gold. 

Bacon. 

Stre'AMER.  n,  s,  [from  stream.]  An 
ensign ;  a  flag ;  a  pennon  ;  any  thing 
flowing  loosely  from  a  stock. 

His  brave  fleet 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phcebus  fanning. 

Shakesp. 
The  rosy  morn  began  to  rise. 
And  wav'd  her  saffron  streamer  through  the  skies. 

Dryden. 

Brave  Rupert  from  far  appears. 
Whose  w,iving  streamers  the  glad  general  knows. 

Dryden. 

The  man  of  sense  his  meat  devours. 
But  only  smells  the  peel  and  flow'rs  : 
And  he  must  be  an  idle  dreamer. 
Who  leaves  the  pie,  and  gnaws  the  streamer.Prior. 
Stre'amy.  adj.  [from  stream,] 
1.  Abounding  in  running  water. 
Arcadia, 

However  streamy  now,  adust  and  dry. 
Denied  the  goddess  water  :  where  deep  Melas 
And  rocky  Gratis  flow,  the  chariot  smoak'd 
Obscure  with  rising  dust.  Prior. 
.  Flowing  with  a  current. 

Before  him  flaming,  his  enormous  shield 
Like  the  broad  sun'illumin'd  all  the  field  ; 
His  nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray  .Pope's  Iliad. 

STREET,  n.  s.  [yzyisez.  Sax.  straz.  Germ. 
strada,  Span,  and  Ital.  streede,  Dan. 
straet,  Dut.  stratum,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  way,  properly  a  paved  way  between 
two  rows  of  houses. 

He  led  us  through  fair  streets  ;  and  all  the  way 
we  went  there  were  gathered  people  on  both 
sides,  standing  in  a  row.  Bacon. 
The  streets  are  no  larger  than  alleys.  Sandys. 
When  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine  ; 
Witness  the  streets  of  Sodom.  Milton. 

The  Italians  say  the  ancients  always  considered 
the  situation  of  a  building,  whether  it  were  high 
or  low,  in  an  open  sciuare,  or  in  a  narrow  street, 
and  more  or  less  deviated  from  their  rule  of  art. 

Addison  on  Italy. 
When  you  tattle  with  some  crony  servant  in  the 
same  street,  leave  your  own  street-door  open.Swift, 

2.  Proverbially,  a  publick  place. 
That  there  be  no  leading  into  captivity,  and  no 

complaining  in  our  streets.  Psalm  cxiiv.  14. 

Our  publick  ways  would  be  so  crowded,  that  we 
sliould  want  street-room.  Addison's  Spectator. 

Let  us  reflect  upon  what  we  daily  see  practised 
in  the  world  ;  and  can  we  believe, "if  an  apostle  of 
Christ  appeared  in  our  streets,  he  would  retract  his 
caution,  and  command  us  to  be  conformed  to  the 
■vPOfldP  Rogers's  Sermons. 

Stre'etwalker.  n.  s.  [street  and  walk.] 
A  common  prostitute,  that  offers  herself 
to  sale  in  the  open  street. 
STRENGTH.  n,s.  [j-rpeng^,  Sax.] 
1 ,  Force  ;  vigour  ;  power  of  the  body. 
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But  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  ju»t, 
lUaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise..  MUton, 

Thou  must  outlive 
Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  which  will 

change 

To  wither'd,  weak,  and  grey.  Milton. 

Th'  insulting  Trojan  came. 
And  menac'd  us  with  force,  our  fleet  with  flame  : 
Was  it  the  strength  of  this  tongue- valiant  lord. 
In  that  black  hour,  that  sav'd  you  from  the  sword  ? 

Dryden, 

2.  Power  of  endurance ;  firmness;  dura- 
bility; toughness;  hardness. 

Not  founded  on  the  brittle  stretigth  of  bones. 

Milton, 

Firm  Dorick  pillars  found  the  solid  base. 
The  fair  Corinthian  crown  the  higher  space. 
And  all  below  is  strength,  and  all  above  is  grace. 

Dryden. 

3.  Vigour  of  any  kind ;  power  of  any 
kind. 

Strength  there  must  be  either  of  love  or  war, 
even  such  contrary  ways  leading  to  the  same 
unity.  Holyday. 

God,  in  all  things  wise  and  just, 
Hinder'd  not  Satan  to  attempt  the  mind 
Of  man,  with  strength  entire  and  free-will  arm'd. 

Milton, 

This  act 

Shall  crush  the  strength  of  Satan.  Milton, 

4.  Power  of  resistance ;  sureness ;  fast- 
ness. 

Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.  Shakesp, 

5.  Support ;  security ;  that  which  sup- 
ports. 

Bereave  me  not  thy  aid, 
Thy  counsel,  in  this  uttermost  distress. 
My  only  strength  and  stay.  Milton. 

6.  Power  of  mind;  force  of  any  mental 
faculty. 

Aristotle's  large  views,  acuteness,  and  penetra- 
tion of  thought,  and  strength  of  judgment,  few  have 
equalled.  Locke. 

He  enjoyed  the  greatest  strength  of  good  sense, 
and  the  most  exquisite  taste  of  politeness.j4d<(iS;/?i. 

We,  like  friendly  colours,  found  our  hearts  unite. 
And  each  from  each  contract  new  strength  and 
light.  Pope. 

7.  Spirit ;  animation. 

Methinks  I  feel  new  strength  within  nie  rise. 
Wings  growing,  and  dominion  given.  Milton. 

Adam  and  first  matron  Eve 
Had  ended  now  their  orisons,  and  found 
Strength  added  from  above,  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair.  Milton. 

8.  Vigour  of  writing ;  nervous  diction  ; 
force,  opposed  to  softness,  in  writing  or 
painting. 

Leave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhymes,  and 
know 

What's  roundly  smooth,  or  languishingly  slow  ; 
And  praise  the  easy  vigi)ur  of  a  line. 
Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetness 
join.  _  _  Pope. 

Caracci's  strength,  Correggio's  softer  line, 
Paulo's  free  stroke,  and  Titian's  warmth  divine. 

P.rpe. 

9.  Potency  of  liquors. 

10.  Fortification;  fortress. 

The  rashness  of  talking  should  ntt  only  be  re- 
tarded by  the  guard  of  our  heart,  but  fenced  in  by 
certain  strengths  [jlaced  in  the  mouth. 

Ben  Jonson's  Discoveries. 

He  thought 

This  inaccessible  hif  h  strength  to  have  seiz'd.  JHi7£. 

Betray 'd  in  all  his  strengths,  the  wood  beset ; 
All  instruments,  all  arts  of  ruin  met.  Denham. 

1 1 .  Support ;  maintenance  of  power. 
What  they  boded  would  Le  amischief  to  us, 

you  are  providing  shall  be  one  of  our  principal 
strengths.  Spratt's  Sermons, 

12.  Legal  force;  validity;  security 

13.  Confidence  imparted. 
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Certain  services  were  due  from  the  soldier  to 
his  captain,  and  from  the  captain  to  the  prince  ; 
and  upon  the  strength  of  such  tenures,  in  after 
times,  the  descendants  of  these  people  and  tlieir 
kings,  did  subsist  and  make  tlieir  wars.  Davenant 

The  allies,  after  a  successful  summer,  are  too 
apt,  upon  the  strength  of  it,  to  neglect  their  prepa- 
rations for  the  ensuinc  campaign.  Addison. 

14.  Armament ;  force ;  power. 

What  is  his  strength  by  land  ?  Shak.  Ant.  and  C, 
Nor  was  there  any  other  strength  designed  to  at- 
tend about  his  highness  than  one  regiment.  C/ami, 

15.  Persuasive  prevalence  ;  argumentative 
force. 

This  presupposed,  it  may  then  stand  very  well 
with  strength  and  soundness  of  reason  thus  to 
answer.  Hooker. 

To  Strength,  v.  a.  To  strengthen.  Not 
used. 

Edward's  happy-order'd  reign    most  fertile 
breeds 

Plenty  of  mighty  spirits,  to  strength  his  state. 

Daniel. 

To  Stre'ngthen.  v.  a.  [from  stre7tgth.] 

1 .  To  make  strong. 

2.  To  confirm ;  to  establish. 

Authority  is  by  nothing  so  much  strengthened 
and  ciinfirraed  as  by  custom ;  for  no  man  easily 
distrusts  the  things  which  he  and  all  men  have 
been  bred  up  to.  Temple. 

Thee,  bold  Longinus  !  all  the  Nine  inspire. 
And  bless  your  critick  with  a  poet's  fire  ; 
And  ardent  judge,  who,  zealous  in  his  trust, 
AVith  warmth  gives  sentence,  yet  is  always  just ; 
Whose  (jwn  example  strengthens  all  his  laws. 
And  is  himself  that  great  sublime  he  draws.  Pope. 

If  it  were  true  that  women  were  thus  naturally 
vain  and  light,  then  how  mucli  more  blameable  is 
that  education, which  seems  contrived  tostrengthen 
and  increase  this  folly  !  Xaw. 

3.  To  animate  ;  to  fix  in  resolution. 

Let  us  rise  up  and  build:  so  they  strengthened 
tlieir  hands  for  this  work.  Nehemiak,  ii.  18. 

Charge  Joshua,  and  encourage  him, and  strength- 
en him.  Deuteronomy. 

4.  To  make  to  increase  in  power  or  secu- 
rity. 

Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest. 
With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves. 

Shakesp.  Henry  Vl. 
They  sought  the  strengthening  of  the  heatlien. 

1  Mac.  vi. 

Stre'ngthen.  v.  n.  To  grow  strong. 
Oh  men  for  flatt'ry  and  deceit  renown'd  ! 
Thus  wheny'  are  young  ye  learn  it  all  like  him  ; 
Till,  as  your  years  increase,  that  strengthens  too, 
T'  undo  poor  maids.  Otway's  Orphan. 

The  disease,  that  shall  destroy  at  length, 
Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  his 
strength.  Pope. 

Stre'ngthener.  ■)  n.s.  [from  strength- 
Stre'ngthner.   3     en,  by  contraction 
strengthner.^ 

1 .  That  which  gives  strength ;  that  which 
makes  strong. 

Garlick  is  a  great  strengthener  of  tlie  stomach, 
upon  decays  of  appetite,  or  indigestion.  Temple. 

2.  [In  medicine.]  Strevgtluneis  add 
to  the  bulk  and  firmness  of  the  solids : 
cordials  are  such  as  drive  on  the  vital 
actions ;  but  these  such  as  confirm  the 
stamina.  Quincy. 

Stre'ngthless.  adj.  [from  stroigfh.] 

1.  Wanting  strength ;  deprived  of  strength. 

Yet  are  these  feet,  whose  strength  of  stay  is 
numb, 

Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay.  Shak.  H.  VL 

As  the  wretch,  whose  fever-weaken'd  joints, 
Ijke  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life. 
Impatient  of  bis  fit,  breaks  like  afire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms.         Shakesp.  Henrii  IV. 

2.  Wanting  potency ;  weak.  Used  of  li- 
quors. ' 
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This  liquor  must  be  inflammable  or  not,  and 
yet  subtile  and  pungent,  which  may  be  called 
spirit ;  or  else  strengthless  or  insipid,  which  may 
be  named  phlegm.  Boyle. 

STRE'NUOUS.  adj.  [strenuus,  La.t.] 

1 .  Brave  ;  bold  ;  active ;  valiant ;  dange- 
rously laborious. 

Nations  grown  corrupt 
Love  bondage  more  than  liberty  ; 
Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  liheity.Milt.Ag. 

2.  Zealous;  vehement. 
He  resolves  to  be  strenuotjis  for  taking  off  the 

test,  against  the  maxims  of  all  wise  Christian  go- 
vernments, which  always  had  some  established 
religion,  leaving  at  best  a  toleration  to  others. 

Swift  to  Pope. 

Citizens  within  llie  bills  of  mortality  have  been 
strenuous  against  the  church  and  crown.  Swift. 

Stre'nuously.  adv.  [from  strenuous.] 

1 .  Vigorously ;  actively. 

Many  can  use  both  hands,  yet  will  there  divers 
remain  that  can  strenuously  make  use  of  neither. 

Brown'sVulg.  Eit, 

2.  Zealously ;  vehemently ;  with  ardour. 
Writers  dispute  strenuously  for  the  liberty  of 

conscience,  and  inveigh  largely  against  all  eccle- 
siasticks  under  the  name  of  high  church.  Swift. 

There  was  no  true  catholick  but  strenuously  con- 
tended for  it.  Watcrland. 

Stre'perous.  adj.  [strepo,  Lat.]  Loud ; 
noisy. 

Porta  conceives,  because  in  astreperous  eruption 
it  riseth  against  fire,  it  doth  therefore  resist  light 
ning.  Brown 

Stress,  n.  s,  [j^tece,  Sax.  violence;  or 
from  disti-ess.] 

1.  Importance  ;  important  part. 

'J  he  stress  of  the  fable  lies  upon  the  liazard  of 
having  a  numerous  stock  of  children.  L'Estrange. 

This,  on  which  the  great  stress  of  the  business 
depends,  would  have  been  made  out  with  reasons 
sufficient.  Locke. 

2.  Importance  imputed;  weight  ascribed 
A  body  may  as  well  lay  tod  little  as  too  much 

stress  upon  a  dream  ;  but  tbe  less  we  heed  them 
the  better.  L'Estrange. 

It  shewed  how  very  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon 
the  precedents  they  bring.  Lesley. 

Consider  how  great  a  stress  he  laid  upon  this 
duty,  while  upon  earth,  and  how  earnestly  he 
recommended  it.  Atterbury. 

3.  Violence ;  force,  either  acting  or  suf- 
fered. 

By  stress  of  weather  driv'n. 
At  last  they  landed.  Dryden.'s  JEntid. 

Though  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  improved 
by  e.vercise,  yet  they  must  not  be  put  to  a  stress 
beyond  their  strength.  Locke 

To  Stress,  v.  a.  [evidently  from  distress.] 
To  distress ;  to  put  to  hardships  or  diffi- 
culties. 

Siirred  with  pity  of  the  stressed  plight 
Of  this  sad  realm.  Spenser. 

To  STRETCH,  v,  a.  [j-tjiecan,Sax.  streck- 
en,  Dut.] 

1.  To  extend  ;  to  spread  out  to  a  distance. 

The  stretching  out  of  his  wings  shall  fill  the 
breadth  of  thy  land.  J.saia/i,  viii.  8. 

Stretch  thine  hand  unto  the  poor.Ecclus.  vii  32. 
Take  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine  hand. 

Exodus,  vii.  19. 
Eden  stretch'd  her  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  kings.  Miltim. 

2.  To  elongate;  to  strain  to  a  greater 
space. 

Regions  to  which 
All  thy  dominion,  Adam,  is  no  more 
Than  what  this  garden  is  to  all  the  earth 
And  all  the  sea,  from  one  entire  globose 
Stretch'd  into  longitude.  Milton. 

3.  To  expand  ;  to  display. 
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Leviathan  on  the  deep 
Stretch'd  like  a  promontory,  sleeps.  Milton, 
What  more  likely  to  stretch  forth  the  lieavens,. 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  than  infinite 
power  ?     _  Tillotson. 

4.  To  strain  to  the  utmost. 

This  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak, 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear, 

5.  To  make  tense. 

So  the  stretch'd  cord  the  shackled  dancer  tries. 

Smith, 

a.  To  carry  by  violence  farther  than  is 
right ;  to  strain :  as,  to  stretch  a  text;  to 
stretch  credit. 

To  Stretch,  v,  n. 

1 .  To  be  extended,  locally,  intellectually, 
or  consequentially. 

Idolatry  is  a  horrible  sin,  yet  doth  repentaitce 
stretch  unto  it.  Whitgifte, 

A  third  ?  a  fourth  ? 
What!  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  th'  crack  of 
doom  ?  Shakesp. 
This  to  rich  Ophir's  rishig  morn  is  known. 
And  stretch'd  out  far  to  the  burnt  swarthy  zone. 

Cowley. 

Your  dungeon  stretching  far  and  wide  beneath. 

Milton. 

2.  To  bear  extension  without  rupture. 

I'he  inner  membrane,  that  involved  the  liquors 
of  the  egi;,  because  it  would  stretch  and  yield,  re- 
mained unbroken.  Boyle, 

3.  To  sally  beyond  the  truth. 

What  an  allay  do  we  find  to  the  credit  of  the 
most  probnhle  event  that  is  reported  by  one  who 
uses  to  stretch !  Governm.  of  the  Tongue, 

Stretch.  n,s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Extension ;  reach  ;  occupation  of  more 
space. 

At  all  her  strc(c/i  her  little  wings  she  spread, 
And  with  her  feather'd  arms  embrac'd  the  dead  ; 
Then  flickering  to  his  pallid  lips,  she  strove 
To  print  a  kiss.  Dryden's  Ceyx  and  Alcyone. 

Disruption,  as  strong  as  they  are,  the  bones 
wtmid  be  in  some  danger  of,  upon  a  great  and 
sudden  stretch  or  contortiou,  if  they  were  dry. 

Ray  on  tite  Creation, 

2.  Force  of  body  extended. 

He  thought  to  swim  the  stormy  main. 
By  stretch  of  arms  the  distant  shore  to  gain, 

Dryden's  Mndd. 

3.  Effort ;  struggle :  from  the  act  of  run- 
ning. 

Those  put  a  lawful  authority  upon  the  stretch, 
to  the  abuse  of  power,  under  the  colour  of  prero- 
gative. L'Estrange. 

Upon  this  alarm  we  made  incredible  stretches 
towards  the  south,  to  gain  the  fastnesses  of  Pres- 
ton. Addison, 

4.  Utmost  extent  of  meaning. 
Quotations,  in  their  utmost  stretch,  can  signify 

no  more  than  that  Luther  lay  under  severe  agonies 
of  mind.  Atterbury, 

5.  Utmost  reach  of  power. 

This  is  the  utmost  .«(i-efc/i  that  nature  can, 
And  all  beyond  is  fulsome,  false,  and  va'm.Granv. 

Stre'tcher.  n,  s.  [from  stretch.] 

1.  Any  thing  used  for  extension 

His  hopes  enstil'd 
His  strength,  the  stretcher  of  Ulysses'  string. 
And  his  Steele's  piercer.  Chapman, 

2.  A  term  in  bricklaying. 

'J'ooth  in  the  stretching  course  two  inches  with 
the  stretcher  only.  Motm, 

3.  The  timber  against  which  the  rower 
plants  his  feet. 

This  fiery  speech  inflames  his  fearful  friends ; 
They  tug  at  ev'ry  oar,  and  ev'r^'  sti  etcher  bends. 

Dryden. 

To  STREW,  V.  a.  [The  oithography  of 
this  word  is  doubtful.  It  is  sometimes 
written  strew,  and  sometimes  stroiv ;  I 

75a 
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have  taken  both :  Skinner  proposes  strow, 
and  Junius  writes  straw.  Their  reasons 
will  appear  in  the  word  from  which  it 
may  be  derived.   Strawan,  Goth,  stroy 
en,  Dut.  j-tpeapian,  Sax.  strawen,  Germ 
stroer,  Dan.    Perhaps  strow  is  best,  be- 
ing that  which  reconciles  etymology 
with  pronunciation.    See  Strow.] 
,  To  spread  by  being  scattered. 

The  snow  which  does  the  top  of  Piudus  strew, 
Did  never  whiter  siiew.  Spenser. 

Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  tlie  plain  ? 
The  birds  of  heav'n  shall  vindicate  their  grain. 

Pope. 

2.  To  spread  by  scattering. 

I  thought  tliy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet 
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maid  ! 

And  not  have  streio'd  thy  grave.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Here  be  tears  of  perfect  moan, 
Wept  for  thee  in  Helicon  ; 
And  some  flowers  and  some  bays. 
For  thy  herse  to  strew  the  ways.  Milton. 
To  scatter  loosely. 

The  calf  he  burnt  in  the  fire,  ground  it  to  pow- 
der, and  strawed  it  upon  the  water,  and  made 
Israel  drink  of  it.  Exodxis. 

With  furies  and  nocturnal  orj;ies  fir'd. 
Whom  e'en  the  savage  beasts  liad  spar'd,  they 
kill'd, 

And  straw'd  his  mangled  limbs  about  the  field. 

Dry  den. 

tiTREWMENT.   U.S.  [from  strew.]  Any 
thing  scattered  in  decoration. 
Her    death   was    doubtful.— For  charitable 
prayers, 

Shards,fiints,and  pebbles  should  be  tlirown  on  her ; 
Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  chants, 
Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
^Ofbell  and  burial.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

'iTRI'jE.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  In  natiu-al  history, 
the  small  channels  in  the  shells  of  cockles 
and  scallops. 

TJie  salt,  leisurely  permitted  to  shoot  of  itself  in 
the  liquor,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  did  shoot  into 
more  fair  crystalline  striie  than  those  that  were 
gained  out  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  same  liquor 
by  a  more  liasty  evaporation.  Boyle. 
iTRi'ATE.  ladj.  [from  strice,  Lat.  strie, 
tri'ated.  3     Fr,]    Formed  in  striae. 

These  effluviums  fly  by  striated  atoms  and  wind- 
ing particles,  as  Ues  Cartes  conceiveth;  or  glide 
hy  streams  attracted  from  either  pole  unto  the 
equator.         _  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

Des  Cartes  imagines  this  earth  once  to  have 
been  a  sun,  and  so  the  centre  of  a  lesser  vortex, 
whose  axis  still  kept  the  same  posture,  by  reason 
of  the  striate  particles  finding  no  fit  pores  for  their 
passages,  but  only  in  this  direction.  Ray. 

Crystal,  when  incorporated  with  the  fibrous 
talcs,  shews,  if  broke,  a  striated  or  fibrous  texture, 
like  those  talcs.  Woodward. 

iTRi'ATURE.  M.S.  [fvom  strice ;  sirieur, 
Fr.]    Disposition  of  striae. 

_  Parts  of  tuberous  hasmatita;  shew  several  varie- 
ties in  the  crust,  striature,  and  texture  of  the  body. 

Woodward. 

Strick.  n.  s.  [rf  iy| ;  strix,  Lat.]  A  bird 
of  bad  omen. 

The  ill-fac'd  owl,  death's  dreadful  messenger. 
The  hoarse  night-raven,  trump  of  doleful  drere. 
The  leather-winged  bat,  day's  enemy, 
The  rueful  strick,  still  waiting  on  the  bier.  Spenser. 
Stri'cken.     The  ancient  participle  of 
strike ;    but  it  has  in  the  antiquated 
phrase  stricken   (that  is,  advanced  in 
years)  a  meaning  not  borrowed  from 
strike. 

The  cunningest  mariners  were  so  conquered  by 
the  storm,  as  they  thought  it  best  with  stricken 
sails  to  yield  to  be  governed  by  it.  Sidney. 

That  shall  f  shew  as  sure  as  hound 
The  stricken  deer  doth  challenge  by  tlie  bleeding 
wound,  Sperifer. 


Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old,  and  well  stricken 
in  age.  Genesis 
\\  ith  blindness  were  these  stricken.Wisd.xix.lT. 
Parker  and  Vaughaii,  having  had  a  controversy 
touching  certain  arms,  were  appointed  to  run 
some  courses,  when  Parker  was  stricken  into  the 
mouth  at  the  first  course.  Bacon. 

Though  the  earl  of  Ulster  was  of  greater  power 
than  any  other  subject  in  Ireland,  yet  was  he  so 
far  stricken  in  years,  as  that  he  was  unable  to  ma- 
nage the  martial  affairs.  Davies. 

Stri  ckle,  or  Strickless,  or  Stritchel.  n.s. 
That  which  strikes  the  corn,  to  level  it 
with  the  bushel.  Ainsworth. 
STRICT,  adj.  [strictus,  Lat] 

1 .  Exact ;  accurate  ;  rigorously  nice. 
Thou  'It  fall  into  deception  unaware. 

Not  keeping  strictest  watch.  Milton. 

As  legions  in  the  field  their  front  display. 
To  try  the  fortune  of  some  doubtful  day, 
And  move  to  meet  their  foes  with  sober  pace, 
Strict  to  their  figure,  though  in  wider  space. Dryd. 

He  checks  the  bold  design  ; 
And  rules  as  strict  his  labour'd  works  confine. 
As  if  th'  Stagyrite  o'erlook'd  each  line.  Pope. 

2.  Severe ;  rigorous  ;  not  mild  ;  not  indul- 
gent. 

Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy.     Shakesp.  Mea.Jor  Measure. 
Thy  will 

By  nature  free,  not  over-rul'd  by  fate 
Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity.  Milton. 

If  a  strict  hand  be  kept  over  children  from  the 
beginning,  they  will  in  that  age  be  tractable  ;  and 
if,  as  they  grow  up,  the  rigour  be,  as  they  deserve 
it,  gently  relaxed,  former  restraints  will  increase 
their  love.  ,  Locke. 

Vuma  the  rites  of  strict  religion  knew ; 
On  ev'ry  altar  laid  the  incense  due.  Prior. 

3.  Confined  ;  not  extensive. 
As  they  took  the  compass  of  their  commission 

stricter  or  larger,  so  their  dealings  were  more  or 
less  moderate.  Hooker. 

4.  Close;  tight. 

The  god,  with  speedy  pace, 
Just  thought  to  strain  her  in  a  strict  embrace.  Dry 
The  fatal  noose  performed  its  ofiice,  and  with 
most  strict  ligature  squeezed  the  blood  into  his 
face.  Arbuthnot. 

5.  Tense ;  not  relaxed. 

We  feel  our  fibres  grow  strict  or  lax  according 
to  the  state  of  the  air.  Arbuthnot. 

Stri'ctly.  adv.  [from  strict.} 

1 .  Exactly ;  with  rigorous  accuracy. 
His  horse-troupes,  that  the  vantguard  had,  he 

strictly  did  command 
To  ride  their  horses  temperately.  Chapman. 

The  other  parts,  being  grosser,  composed  not 
only  water,  strictly  so  called,  but  the  whole  mass 
of  liquid  bodies.  Burnet. 

Charge  him  strictly 
Not  to  proceed,  but  wait  my  farther  pleasure. Dry. 

2.  Rigorously;  severely;  without  remis- 
sion or  indulgence. 

In  the  discharge  of  thy  place,  set  before  thee 
the  best  exainples  ;  and  after  a  time  set  before 
thee  thine  own,  and  examine  thyself  strictit;  whe- 
ther thou  didst  not  best  at  first.  Bacon. 

God  may  with  the  greatest  justice  strictly  re- 
quire endeavours  from  us,  and,  without  any  in- 
consistency with  his  goodness,  inflict  penalties 
on  those  who  are  wanting.  Rogers. 

A  weak  prince  again  disposed  the  people  to 
npw  attempts,  which  it  was  the  clergy  s  duty  to 
endeavour  to  prevent,  if  some  of  them  had  not 
proceeded  upon  the  topick  that,  strictii/ followed, 
would  enslave  all  mankind.  Swift. 
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at,  though  in  the  strictness  of  your  judgment  you 
cannot  pardon.  Dryden. 

Who  were  made  privy  to  the  secrets  of  heaven, 
but  such  as  performed  his  revealed  will  at  an  higher 
rate  of  strictness  than  the  rest  ?  South. 

Eusebius,  who  is  not  in  strictness  to  be  reckoned 
with  the  Ante  Nicenes.  WaterlancL 
Though  in  stricttiess  our  Saviour  might  have 
pleaded  exemption  from  the  Jewish  tribute,  he  ex- 
erted his  divine  power  in  a  miracle  to  pa.y  it. Rogers. 
1.  Severily ;  rigour. 

Tl  ese  commissioners  proceeded  with  such  strict- 
ness and  severity  as  did  much  obscure  the  king 
mercy. 
3.  Closeness 
Stricture. 

A  spark. 
I.  A  stroke ; 


Bacon's  Henry  V II. 
tightness ;  not  laxity, 
n.  s,  [from  strictura,  Lat.] 


3.  Closely  ;  tightly  ;  with  tenseness. 
Stri'ctness.  n.s.  [from s^nc^.] 
1 .  Exactness ;  rigorous  accuracy ;  nice  re- 
gularity. 

I  could  not  grant  too  much,  or  distrust  too  little, 
to  men  that  pretended  singular  piety  and  religious 
strictness.  King  Charles. 

Such  of  them  as  cannot  be  concealed,  connive 


a  touch. 

The  God  of  nature  implanted  in  their  vegetable 
natures  certain  passive  strictures,  or  signatures  of 
that  wisdom  which  hath  made  and  ordered  all 
things  with  the  highest  reason.  Hale. 

2.  Contraction  ;  closure  by  contraction. 
As  long  as  there  is  thirst,  with  a  free  passage  by 

urine,  and  st/  ictuie  of  the  vessels,  so  long  is  water 
safely  taken.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  A  slight  touch  upon  a  subject ;  not  a 
set  discourse. 

I'hus  have  I  past  through  all  your  letter,  ai>d 
given  myself  the  liberty  of  these  strictures,  by  way 
of  reflection  on  all  and  every  passage,  Hammond. 

Stride,  n.  s.  []-tjiaebej  Sax.]  A  long 
step ;  a  step  taken  with  great  violence  ; 
a  wide  divarication  of  the  legs. 

I'll  S|,eak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy, 
With  a  reed  voice,  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride.  Shakesp.  Mer.  of'  Ven, 

The  monster  moved  on  with  horrid  strides.  Milt. 
Her  voice  theatrically  loud. 
And  masculine  her  stride.  Swift. 

To  Stride,  v.n.  preter.  I  strode  or  strid; 
part.  pass,  stridden,  [from  the  noun.T 

1 .  To  walk  with  long  steps 
Mars  in  the  middle  of  the  shining  shield 

Is  grav'd,  and  strides  along  the  liquid  field.  Dryd. 

To  Jove,  or  to  thy  father  Neptune,  pray, 
The  brethren  cried,  and  instant  strode  away. Pope, 

2.  To  stand  with  the  legs  far  from  each 
other. 

To  Stride,  v.  a.  To  pass  by  a  step. 

See  him  stride 
Vallies  wide.  Arbuthnot. 

Stri'dulous.  adj.  [stridulus,  Lat.]  Mak- 
ing a  small  noise. 

It  arises  from  a  small  and  stridulous  noise,  which, 
being  firmly  looted,  maketh  a  divulsion  of  parts. 

Brown. 

Strife,  n.  s.  [from  strive.] 
1.  Contention;  contest;   discord;  war; 
lawsuit. 

I  and  my  people  were  at  great  strife  with  the 
children  of  Ammon.  JuHges,  xii.  2. 

Some  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strfe,  and 
some  of  good  will.  Phil.  i.  15. 

He  is  proud,  knowing  nothing ;  but  doating 
about  questions  and  strife  of  words.     1  Tim.vi.  4. 

These  acts  of  hateful  strife,  hateful  to  all. 
How  hast  thou  disturb'd  heav'n's  blessed  peace  ! 

Milton. 

These  vows,  thus  granted,  rais'd  a  stiife  above 
Betwixt  the  god  of  war,  and  queen  of  love  : 
She,  granting  first,  had  right  of  time  to  plead  ; 
But  he  had  granted  too,  and  would  recede.  Dryd. 

'Tis  this  that  shakes  our  country  with  alarms. 
And  gives  up  Rome  a  prey  to  Roman  arras. 
Produces  fraud,  and  cruelty,  and  strife.  Addison. 

Inheriting  no  strife, 
Nor  marrying  discord  in  a  noble  wife.  Povc. 
>.  Contest  of  emulation. 

Thus  gods  contended,  noble  strife! 
Who  most  should  ease  the  wants  of  life.  Congreve. 

By  wise  governing,  it  may  be  so  ordered,  that 
both  sides  shall  be  at  strife,  not  which  shall  flatter 
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most,  but  which  shall  do  the  prince  and  the  pub- 
lick  the  most  honest  and  the  most  faithful  service 

Davenant, 

3.  Opposition  ;  contrariety ;  contrast. 

Artificial  strife 
Lives  in  those  touches,  livelier  than  life.  Shakesp. 

4.  Natural  Contrariety :  as,  the  strife  of 
acid  and  alkali. 

Srm'FliVVh.  adj.  [sirife  and  full.]  Con- 
tentious ;  discordant. 

The  ape  was  strifeful  and  ambitious, 
And  the  fox  guileful  and  most  covetous.  Spenser. 

I  know  not  what  new  creation  may  creep  forth 
from  the  strifeful  heap  of  things,  into  which,  as 
into  a  second  chaos,  we  are  fallen.  Dr.  Maine. 
Stri'gment.  n.  s.  [strigmentiim,  from 
stringo,  Lat.  to  scrape.]  Scraping ; 
recrement. 

Many,  besides  the  strigmtnts  and  sudorous  ad- 
hesions from  men's  hands,  acknowledging  that  no- 
thing proceedeth  from  gold  in  its  usual  decoction. 

Brmtm's  X^ulg.  Eit. 

To  STRIKE.  D.a.  pret.  I  struck  or  strook ; 
part.  pass,  struck,  strucken,  stricken,  or 
strook.  [aj^Tjiican,  Sax.  streichen.  Germ, 
adstrykia.  Island.  Strieker, 'Da.n.] 

1 .  To  act  upon  by  a  blow  ;  to  hit  with  a 
blow. 

He  at  Philippi  kept 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer,  while  1  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius.  Shak.Ant.and  CI. 

We  will  deliver  you  the  cause. 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Caesar,  when  I  struck  him. 
Proceeded  thus.  Shakesp.  Julius  Casar. 

1  must 

But  wail  his  fall,  whom  I  myself  struck  down. 

Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look. 
And  wither'd  all  their  streligth  before  he  strook. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  punish ;  to  afflict. 

To  punish  the  just  is  not  good,  nor  to  strike 
princes  for  equity'.  Prou.  xvii,  26. 

3.  To  dash ;  to  throw  by  a  quick  motion. 
The  blood  strike  on  the  two  side-posts.  Ei.xii.7. 

4.  To  notify  by  sound. 

The  Windsor  bell  hatli  struck  twelve.  Shakesp. 
The  drums  presently  striking  up  a  march,  they 
plucked  up  their  ensigns,  and  forward  they  go. 

Knolles. 

A  judicious  friend  moderates  the  pursuit,  gives 
the  signal  for  action,  presses  the  advantage,  and 
strikes  the  critical  minute.       Collier  of  Friendship. 

5.  To  stamp ;  to  impress. 

The  memory  in  some  men  is  very  tenacious ; 
but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all 
our  ideas,  even  of  those  which  are  struc/c  deepest, 
and  in  minds  the  most  retentive.  Locke. 

6.  To  contract ;  to  lower  ;  to  vale.  It  is 
only  used  in  the  phrases  to  strike  sail, 
or  to  strike  a  flag. 

How  many  nobles  then  would  hold  their  places-, 
That  muststT-i/te sai/ to  spirits  ofvile  sort !  Sh.H.LV. 

To  this  all  differing  passions  and  interests  should 
strike  sail,  and,  like  swelling  streams  running  dif- 
ferent courses,  should  yet  all  make  haste  into  llie 
sea  of  common  safety.  Temple. 

They  strike  sail  where  tliey  know  they  shall  be 
mastered,  and  murder  where  they  can  with  safety. 

Dryden. 

.  Now,  did  1  not  so  near  my  labour's  end 
Strikesail,  and  hast'ning  to  the  harbour  tend. 
My  song  to  flow'ry  gardens  might  exter.d.Uri/dfn. 

7.  To  alarm  ;  to  put  into  emotion;  to  sur- 
prise. 

The  rest  struck  with  horror  stood. 
To  see  their  leader  cover'd  o'er  with  h\oo(i.  Waller. 

Jack  Straw  at  London-stone,  with  all  his  rout. 
Struck  not  the  city  with  so  loud  a  shout.  Dryden. 

His  virtues  render  our  assembly  awful. 
They  strike  with  something  like  religious  fear. 

Addison's  Cato. 

Didst  thou  but  view  him  right,  sbouldstsee  him 
black 
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With  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  crimes 
That  strike  my  soul  with  horror  but  to  name  them. 

Addison. 

We  are  no  sooner  presented  to  any  one  we  never 
saw  before,  but  we  are  immediately  struck  with 
the  idea  of  a  proud,  a  reserved,  an  affable,  or  a 
good-natured  man.  Addison. 

Nice  works  of  art  strike  and  surprise  us  most 
upon  the  first  view;  but  the  better  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  them,  the  less  we  wonder.  Atterb. 

Court  virtues  bear,  like  gems,  the  highest  rate. 
Born  where  heav'n's  influence  scarce  can  pene- 
trate ; 

In  life's  low  vale,  the  soil  the  virtues  like. 
They  please  as  beauties,  here  as  wonders  strike. 

Pope. 

8.  [Fcedusferire.]    To  make  a  bargain. 

Sign  but  his  peace,  he  vows  he'll  ne'er  again 
The  sacred  names  of  fops  and  beaus  profane  : 
Strike  up  the  bargain  quickly  ;  for  1  swear. 
As  times  go  now,  he  offers  very  fair.  Dryden, 

1  come  to  offer  peace  ;  to  reconcile 
Past  enmities  ;  to  strike  perpetual  leagues 
With  Vanoc.  A.  Philips' s  Briton. 

9.  To  produce  by  a  sudden  action. 

The  court  paved  striketh  up  a  great  heat  in  sum- 
mer, and  much  cold  in  winter.  Bacon. 

Waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand. 
She  strikes  an  universal  peace  through  sea  and 
land.  Milton. 
These  men  are  fortune's  jewels  mtmlded  bright. 
Brought  forth  with  their  own  fire  and  light ; 
If  I  her  vulgar  stone  for  either  took, 
Out  of  myself  it  must  be  s/iiic/i.  Cowley. 

Take  my  caduceus! 
■With  this  th'  infernal  ghosts  I  can  command. 
And  strike  a  terror  through  the  Stygian  strand.D)-!/. 

10.  To  affect  suddenly  in  any  particular 
manner. 

When  verses  cannot  be  understood,  nor  a  man's 
good  wit  seconded  with  tlie  forward  child  unrier- 
standing,  it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  groat 
reckoning  in  a  little  room.  Shakesii. 

Strike  her  young  bones. 
Ye  taking  airs,  with  lameness.  Shakesp. 

He  that  is  stricken  blind  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost.  Shakesp. 

So  ceas'd  the  rival  crew,  when  Purcell  came, 
They  sung  no  more,  or  only  sung  his  fame  ; 
Struck  dumb,  they  all  admir'd.  Dryden. 

Humility  disarms  envy,  arid  strikes  it  dead. 

Collier. 

Then  do  not  strike  him  dead  with  a  denial. 
But  hold  him  up  in  life.  Addison's  Cato. 

11.  To  cause  to  sound  by  blows :  with  up 
only  emphatical. 

Strike  up  the  drums,  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  int'rest,  and  our  being  heie.Shakesp. 

12.  To  forge ;  to  mint. 

Though  they  the  lines  on  golden  anvils  beat. 
It  looks  as  if  they  struck  them  at  a  heat.  Tate. 

Some  very  rare  coins,  struck  of  a  pound  weight, 
of  gold  and  silver,  Constantius  sent  to  Chilperick. 

Arbuthnot. 

13.  It  is  used  in  the  participle,  I  know  not 
well  how,  for  advanced  in  years. 

The  king 

Is  wise  and  virtuous,  and  his  noble  queen 

Well  strucfc  in  years  ;  fair,  and  not  jealous.  Shak. 

1 4.  To  strike  off.    To  erase  from  a  reck- 
oning or  account. 

Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  else 
Shall  be  struck  off'.       Shakesp.  Troil.  and  Cressida. 
1  have  this  wliile  with  leaden  thoughts  been 
prest ; 

But  I  shall  in  a  more  convenient  time 

Strike  off' this  score  of  absence.      Shakesp.  Othello. 

When  any  wilful  sin  stands  charged  on  our  ac- 
count, it  will  not  be  struck  off  till  we  forsake  and 
turn  away  from  it.  Kettleworth. 

Ask  men's  opinions :  Scoto  now  shall  tell 
How  trade  increases,  and  the  world  goes  well : 
Strike  off  h'is  pension  by  the  setting  sun, 
And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  is  undone.  Pope. 

15.  To  strike  off.  To  separate  by  a  blow, 
or  any  sudden  action. 

Germany  had  stricken  off  that  which  appeared 
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corrupt  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome ; 
but  seemed  nevertheless  in  discipline  still  to  retain 
therewith  creat  conformity.  Hooker. 

They  folPowed  so  fast  that  they  overtook  him.and 
without  further  delay  struck  offh'is  head..  Knolles. 

He  was  takea  prisoner  by  Surinas,  lieutenant- 
general  for  the  king  of  Parthia,  who  stroke  of  his 
head.  Hakewill. 

A  mass  of  water  would  be  struck  off  and  separate 
from  the  rest,  and  tossed  through  the  air  like  a 
fiying  river.  •  Burnet. 

16'.  To  strikeout.  Toproduce by  collision. 

My  thiiughtless  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain 
desires  ; 

My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wand'ring  fires, 
Follow'd  false  lights  ;  and,  when  their  glimpse  was 
gone, 

My  pride  struckout  new  sparkles  of  her  own. Dry. 

1 7.  To  strike  out.    To  blot ;  to  efface. 
By  expurgatory  animadversions,  we  might  strife 

out  great  numbers  of  hidden  qualities  ;  and,  hav- 
ing once  a  conceded  list,  with  more  safety  attempt 
their  reasons.  Brown. 
I'o  methodize  is  as  necessary  as  to  strike  out.Pope. 

18.  To  strike  out .    To  bring  to  light. 
19-  To  strike  out.    To  form  at  once  by 

quick  effort. 

Whether  thy  liand  strikeout  some  free  design, 
Where  life  awakes  and  dawns  at  ev'ry  line  ; 
Or  blend  in  beauteous  tints  the  colour'd  mass, 
And  from  the  canvass  call  the  miraick  face.  Pope. 

To  Strike,  v.  n. 
1 .  To  make  a  blow. 

I,  in  mine  own  woe  charm'd, 
Could  not  find  death  where  I  did  hear  him  groan, 
Nor  feel  him  where  he  struck.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

It  pleas'd  the  king 
To  strike  at  me  upon  his  misconstruction. 
When  he  tript  me  behind.       Sh^iesp.  Kin^  Lear. 
He  wither'd  all  their  strength  before  he  strook. 

Dryden. 

1 ,  To  collide ;  to  clash. 

Holding  a  ring  by  a  thread  in  a  glass,  tell  him 
that  holdeth  it,  it  sliall  sft  i/ce  so  many  times  against 
the  side  of  the  glass,  and  no  more. Bacon's  Nat.  H, 

3.  To  act  by  repeated  percussion. 
Bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready. 

She  str'ike  upon  the  bell.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Those  antique  minstrels,  sure,  were  Charles-hke 
kings, 

Cities  their  lutes,  and  subjects  hearts  their  strings ; 
On  which  with  so  divine  a  hand  they  strook, 
Consent  of  motion  from  their  breath  they  took. 

Waller. 

4.  To  sound  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer. 

Caesar,  'tis  strucken  eight.  Shakesp. 

Deep  thoughts  w  ill  often  suspend  the  senses  so 
far,  that  about  a  man  clocks  may  strike,  and  bells 
ring,  which  he  takes  no  notice  of.       ■  Grew. 

5.  To  make  an  attack. 

Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  names  ? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name  ;  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory.  Shakesp.  Richardll. 

When,  by  their  designing  leaders  taught 
To  strike  at  powerwhich  for  themselves  theysought. 
The  vulgar,  gull'd  into  rebellion,  arm'd. 
Their  blood  to  actioi.  by  their  prize  was  warm'd. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  act  by  external  influx. 

Consider  the  red  and  white  colours  in  porphyre ; 
hinder  light  but  from  striking  on  it,  and  its  colours 
vanish.  Locke. 

7.  To  sound  with  blows. 

Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  strucJc  op, 
His  sword  did  ne'er  leave  striking  in  the  field.  Shak. 

8.  To  be  dashed. 

The  admiral  galley,  wherein  the  emperor  was, 
strtick  upon  a  sand,  and  there  stuck  fast.  KtwIUs. 
0.  To  pass  with  a  quick  or  strong  effect. 
Now  and  then  a  glittering  beam  of  wit  or  pas- 
sion strikes  through  the  obscuritjf  of  the  poem: 
any  of  these  effect  a  present  liking,  but  not  a 
lasting  admiration.  Dryden. 
1 0.  To  pay  homage,  as  by  lowering  the  sail. 
We  see  the  wind  set  sore  upon  our  sails  ; 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish. S7iafesp- 
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I'd  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a  blow, 
And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  th^  face, 
Than  bear  so  hiw  a  sail,  to  slrike  to  tliee.  Shakes)). 

The  interest  of  our  kingdom  is  ready  to  strike  to 
that  of  your  poorest  fishing  towns  :  it  is  liard  you 
will  not  accept  our  services.  Suijt. 

1.  To  be  put  by  some  sudden  act  or  mo 
tion  into  any  state ;  to  break  forth. 

It  struck  on  a  sudden  into  such  reputation,  that 
it  scorns  any  longer  to  sculk,  but  owns  itself  pub- 
lickly.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  To  strike  in  with.  To  conform;  to 
suit  itself  to  ;  to  join  with  at  once. 

Those  who,  by  the  prerogative  of  their  age, 
should  frown  youth  into  sobriety,  imitate  and  strike 
in  icith  them,  and  are  really  villous  that  they  may 
be  thought  young.  South. 

They  catch  at  every  shadow  of  relief,  strike  in  at 
a  venture  uit/i  the  next  companion,  and,  so  the 
dead  commodity  be  taken  off,  care  not  who  be  the 
chapman.  Norris. 

Tne  cares  or  pleasures  of  the  world  strike  in 
with  every  thought.  Addison. 

He  immediately  struck  in  with  them  ;  but  de- 
scribed this  march  to  the  temple  with  so  much  hor- 
rour,  that  he  shivered  every  joint,  Addison's  Freeh, 

}.  To  strike  out.  To  spread  or  rove ; 
to  make  a  sudden  excursion. 

In  this  plain  was  the  last  general  rendezvous  of 
mankind  ;  and  from  thence  they  were  broken  in- 
to companies,  and  dispersed  ;  the  several  successive 
generations,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  over-reaching 
one  another,  and  striking  out  farther  and  farther 
upon  the  land.  Burnet's  Theori/. 

When  a  great  man  strikes  out  into  a  sudden  ir- 
reeiilarity,  he  needs  not  question  the  respect  of  a 
retinue.  Collier. 

TRIKE.  n.  s.  A  bushel ;  a  dry  measure 
of  capacity ;  four  pecks. 

Wing,  cartnave,  and  bushel,  peck,  strike,  ready 
at  hand.  Tusser's  Husbandry. 

tri'keblock.  n.  s.  Is  a  plane  shorter 
thkn  the  jointer,  having  its  sole  made 
exactly  flat  and  straight,  and  is  used  for 
the  shooting  of  a  short  joint. 

Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercises, 
TRi'ker.  n,  s.  [from  strike.']  Person  or 
thing  that  strikes. 

A  bishop  then  must  be  blameless,  not  given  to 
wine,  no  striker.  1  Tim.  iii.  3. 

He  thought  with  his  staff  to  have  struck  the 
striker.  Sandys. 

The  striker  must  be  dense,  and  in  its  best  velo- 
city. Oigby. 

sTri'king.  part.  adj.  [from  strike.] 
Affecting ;  surprising. 

sTRlNG.  n,  s.  [j'tjiing.  Sax.  streng.  Germ, 
and  Dan.  stringhe,  Dut.  stringo,  Lat.] 
.  A  slender  rope ;  a  small  cord ;  any 
slender  and  flexible  band. 

Any  lower  bullet  hanging  upon  the  other  above 
it,  must  be  conceived  as  if  the  weight  of  it  were  in 
that  point  where  its  string  touches  the  upper. 

Wilkins's  Dtcdalus. 

2.  A  riband. 

Round  Ormond's  knee  thou  tiest  the  mystick 
string, 

That  makes  the  knight  companion  to  the  kine. 

Prior. 

3.  A  thread  on  which  any  things  are  filed. 

Their  priests  pray  by  their  beads,  having  a 
string  with  a  hundred  of  nutshells  upon  it  ;  and 
the  repeating  of  certain  words  with  them  they 
account  meritorious.  StiiUngfiest. 

4.  Any  set  of  things  filed  on  a  line. 

I  have  caught  two  of  these  dark  undermining 
vermin,  and  intend  to  make  a  string  of  them,  in 
order  to  hang  them  up  in  one  of  my  papers. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

5.  The  chord  of  a  musical  instrument. 

Vol.  II. 
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Thus  when  two  brethren  strings  are  set  alike. 
To  move  them  both,  but  one  of  them  we  strike. 

Cowley 

The  string  that  jars 
When  rudely  touoh'd,  uimratefuT  to  the  sense. 
With  pleasure  feels  the  master's  flying  fingers. 
Swells  into  harmony,  and  charms  the  hearers. 

Rowe. 

By  the  appearance  they  make  in  marble,  theie 
is  not  one  string  instrument  that  seems  comparable 
to  our  violins.  Addisoji 

6.  A  small  fibre. 

Duckweed  putieth  forth  a  little  string  into  the 
water,  from  the  bottom.  Bacon. 

In  pulling  broom  up,  the  least  strings  left  behind 
will  grow.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

7.  A  nerve;  a  tendon. 

The  most  piteous  tale,  which  in  recounting. 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

'The  string  of  his  tongue  loosed.  Mark,  xxvii.  35. 

8.  The  nerve  of  the  bow. 

The  wicked  bend  their  bow,  they  make  ready 
their  arrows  upon  the  siring.  Psalm  xi.  2. 

Th'  impetuous  arrow  whizzes  on  the  wing. 
Sounds  the  tough  horn,  and  twangs  the  quiv'ring 
string.  Pope. 

9.  Any  concatenation  or  series :  as,  a 
string  of  propositions. 

10.  To  have  two  strings  to  the  boiv.  To 
have  two  views  or  two  expedients ;  to 
have  double  advantage,  or  double  se- 
curity. 

No  lover  has  that  pow'r 
T'  enforce  a  desperate  amour. 
As' he  that  has  two  strings  to 's  bow, 
And  burns  for  love  and  money  too.  Hudibras 
To  String,  v.  a.  preterite  I  strung; 
part.  pass,  strung,  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  strings. 

Has  not  wise  nature  strung  the  legs  and  feet 
With  firmest  nerves,  design'd  to  walk  the  street  ? 

Gay. 

2.  To  put  a  stringed  instrument  in  tune. 

Here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung. 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung.^ddison. 

3.  To  file  on  a  string. 

Men  of  great  learning  or  genius  are  too  full  to 
be  exact;  and  therefore  chuse  to  throw  down 
their  pearls  in  heaps  before  the  reader,  rather  than 
be  at  the  pains  of  stringing  them.  Spectator. 

4.  To  make  tense.  * 
Toil  strung  the  nerves,  and  purified  the  blood. 

Dryden. 

Stri'nged.  adj.  [from  string.]  Having 
strings ;  produced  by  strings. 
Praise  him  with  stringed  instruments  and  organs. 

Psalms. 

Divinely  warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise, 
As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took.  Milton. 
Stri'ngent.  adj.  [stringens,  Lat.]  Bind- 
ing; contracting. 
Stri'nghalt.  n.  s.  [string  and  halt.] 
Stringhalt  is  a  sudden  twitching  and  snatching 
up  of  the  hinder  leg  of  a  horse  much  higher  than 
the  other,  or  an  involuntarj'  or  convulsive  motion 
of  the  muscles  tliat  extend  or  bend  the  hough. 

Farrier's  Dictionary. 

Stri'ngless.  adj.  [from  string.]  Hav- 
ing no  strings. 

Nothing  ;  all  is  said  ; 
His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument. 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent. 

Shakesp. 

Stri'ngy.  adj.  [from  string,]  Fibrous  ; 
consisting  of  small  threads ;  filamen- 
tous. 

A  plain  Indian  fan,  made  of  the  small  stringy  parts 
of  roots  spread  out  hi  a  round  flat  form.  Grew. 

By  melting,  expensive  sweats,  and  an  obstinate 
flux  of  the  belly,  the  stringy  parts  of  the  tendons 
and  members  are  left  unrecruited.  Blackmore. 
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To  STRIP.  V.  a.  [streopen,  Dut.  bej-cjiipte 
stripped.  Sax.] 

1.  To  make  naked;  to  deprive  of  covering; 
with  of  before  the  thing  taken  away. 

They  began  to  strip  her  of  her  cloaths  when  I 
came  in  among  them.  Sidney. 
They  stript  Joseph  out  of  his  coat. 

Gen.  xxxvii.  23. 

Scarce  credible  it  is  how  soon  they  were  stript 
and  laid  naked  on  the  ground.  Hayward. 

Hadst  thou  not  committed 
Notorious  murder  on  those  thirty  men 
At  Askelon,  who  never  did  theeliarm. 
Then  like  a  robber  stripp'dst  them  o/' their  robes.- 

Milton. 

You  cloath  all  that  have  no  relation  to  you,  and 
strip  your  master  that  gives  you  food.  L'Estrange. 

A  rattling  tempest  through  the  branches  went. 
That  stript  them  bare.        Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

He  saw  a  beauteous  maid. 
With  hair  dishevell'd  issuing  through  the  shade, 
Stript  0^' her  cloaths.  Dryden. 

He  left  the  pillagers,  to  rapine  bred. 
Without  controul  to  strip  and  spoil  the  dead. 

Dryden. 

The  bride  was  put  in  form  to  bed  ; 
He  follow'd,  stript.  Swift. 

2.  To  deprive  ;  to  divest. 

'i'he  apostle,  in  exhorting  men  to  contentment, 
although  (hey  have  in  this  world  no  more  than 
hare  food  and  raiment,  giveth  us  to  understand 
that  those  are  even  the  lowest  of  things  necessary  ; 
that,  if  we  should  be  stript  o/'all  these  things,  with- 
ontwhich  we  might  possibly  be,  yet  these  must  be 
left.  Hooker. 

Now  this  curious  built  Pliffiacian  ship, 
Returning  from  her  convoy,  I  will  strip 
O/'all  her  fleeting  matter.  Chapman. 

We  strip  and  divest  ourselves  of  our  own  will, 
and  give  ourselves  eiitirely  up  to  the  will  of  God. 

Duppa. 

It  is  difficult  to  lead  another  by  words  into  the 
thoughts  of  tilings,  stripped  n/' those  specifick  dif- 
ferences we  give  them.  Locke. 

One  would  imagine  these  to  be  the  expressions 
of  a  man  blessed  with  ease  and  affluence,  not  of  one 
just  stript  of  all  those  advantages,  and  plunged  in 
the  deepest  miseries,  and  now  sitting  naked  upon 
a  dunghill.  Atterbury. 

3.  To  rob ;  to  plunder  ;  to  pillage :  as,  a 
thief  stripped  the  house. 

That  which  lays  a  man  open  to  an  enemy,  and 
that  which  strips  him  oj  a  friend,  equally  attacks 
him  in  all  those  interests  that  are  capable  of  being 
weakened  by  the  one,  and  supported  by  the  other. 

South. 

4.  To  peel ;  to  decorticate. 

If  the  leaves  or  dried  stocks  be  stripped  into 
small  straws,  they  arise  unto  amber,  wax,  and 
other  electrics,  no  other  ways  than  those  of  wheat 
or  rye.  l^rown's  Vulgar  Errours, 

5.  To  deprive  of  all. 

When  some  fond  easy  fathers  strip  themselves 
before  they  lie  down  to  their  long  sleep,  and  settle 
tiieir  whole  estates  upon  their  sons,  has  it  not  been 
seen  that  the  father  has  been  requited  with  beg- 
gary ?  South. 

6.  To  take  off  covering :  with  off  empha- 
tical. 

He  stript  off  his  cloaths.  1  Sam.  xix.  S4. 

Logick  helps  us  to  strip  off  the  outward  disguise 
of  things,  and  to  behold  andjudge  of  them  in  their 
own  nature.  Watts. 

7.  To  cast  off.    Not  in  use. 

His  unkindness. 
That  stript  her  from  his  benediction,  turn'd  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  doghearted  daughters  :  these  things  sting 
him.  Shakesp. 

8.  To  separate  from  something  adhesive 
or  connected.    Not  accurately  used. 

Amongst  men  who  examine  not  scrupulously 
their  own  ideas,  and  strip  them  not  from  the  marks 
men  use  for  them,  but  confound  them  with 
words,  there  must  be  endless  dispute.  Lccke. 
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Strip.  «.  s.  [probably  for  stripe.]  A 
narrow  shred. 

These  twi>  apartments  were  hung  in  close 
mniirning,  and  only  a  strip  of  bays  round  tlie 
otlier  rooms.  Swift. 

To  Stripe,  v.  a.  [strepen,  Dut.] 

1,  To  variegate  with  lines  of  different 
colours. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  lash. 
Stripe,  n.  s.  [strepe,  Dut.] 

1.  A  lineaiy  variation  of  colour.  This 
seems  to  be  the  original  notion  of  the 
word. 

Gardeners  may  have  three  roots,  among  an 
hundred,  that  are  rare,  as  purple  and  carnation  of 
several  stripes.  Bacon. 

2.  A  shred  of  a  different  colour 

One  of  the  most  valuable  trimmings  of  their 
cloaths  was  a  long  stripe  sowed  upon  the  garment, 
called  latus  clavus.  Arhuthnot. 

3.  A  weal,  or  discoloration  made  by  a  lash 
or  blow. 

Cruelty  marked  him  with  inglorious  stripes. 

Thmnson. 

4.  A  blow  ;  a  lash. 

A  body  cannot  be  so  torn  witli  stripes,  as  a  mind 
with  remembrance  of  wicked  actions.  Hayward. 

To  those  that  are  yet  within  the  reach  "of  the 
stripes  and  reproofs  of  tlieir  own  conscience,  1  would 
address  that  they  would  not  seek  to  remove  them- 
selves from  that  wholesome  discipline. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Stri  PED.  part.  adj.  [from  sti-ipe.]  Dis- 
tinguished by  lines  of  different  colour. 

Stri'pling.  n.  s.  [Of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy.] A  youth;  one  in  the  state  of 
adolescence. 

Thwart  the  lane. 
He,  with  two  striplings,  lads,  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base  than  to  commit  such  slaughter. 
Made  good  the  passage.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Now  a  stripling  cherub  he  appears. 
Not  of  tlie  prime,  yet  such  as  in  his  face 
Youth  smil'd  celestial.        Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Compositions  on  any  important  subjects  are  not 
matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  striplings,  like  blood 
put  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  fruit. 

Milton  on  Education. 

As  when  young sm;)/;ng;s  wliip  the  top  for  sport, 
On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court. 
The  wooden  engine  whirls.  Dryden's  jEneid. 

As  every  particular  member  of  the  body  is  nou- 
rished with  a  several  qualified  juice,  so  children 
and  striplings,  old  men  and  young  men,  must  have 
divers  diets.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Stri  pper,  n.  s.  [from  strip,]  One  that 
strips. 

To  STRIVE.  V.  n.  preterite  /  strove, 
anciently  I  strived  ;  part.  pass,  striven, 
streven,  Dut.  estriver,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  struggle ;  to  labour ;  to  make  an 
effort. 

The  immutability  of  God  they  strive  unto,  by 
working  after  one  and  the  same  manner.  Hooker. 

Many  brave  young  minds  have,  through  hearing 
the  praises  and  eulogies  of  worthy  men,  been 
stirred  up  to  affect  the  like  commendations,  and 
so  strive  to  the  like  deserts.  Spenser. 

Strive  with  me  in  your  prayers  to  God  for  me. 

Romans,  xv. 

So  h.ive  I  strived  to  preach  the  gospel. 

Romans,  xv.  20. 

Was  it  for  this  that  Rome's  best  blood  he  spilt. 
With  so  much  falsehood,  so  much  guilt? 
Was  it  for  this  that  his  ambition  strove 
To  equal  Ca;sar  first,  and  after  Jove?  Cowley. 

Our  blessed  Lord  commands  you  to  strive  to 
enter  in ;  because  many  will  fail,  who  only  seek 
to  enter.  Law. 

These  thoughts  he  stroje  to  bury  in  expence. 
Rich  meats,  rich  wiues,  and  vain  magnificence. 

Harte. 
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2.  To  contest ;  to  contend ;  to  struggle 
in  opposition  to  another:  with  against 
or  u  ith  before  the  person  opposed. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law  ; 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Shakesp. 

Strive  for  the  truth  unto  death.     Ecclus.  iv.  US. 
Why  dost  thou  strive  against  him  ?  Job,  xxxiii.  13. 
Charge  them  that  they  strive  not  about  words 
to  no  |)rofit.  2  Tim.  ii.  14 

Avoid  contentions  and  strivings  about  the  law. 

Tit.  iii.  9. 

This  is  warrantable  confliict  for  trial  of  our 
faith  ;  so  that  these  strivings  are  not  a  contending 
with  superior  powers.  L' Estrange. 

Thus  does  every  wicked  man  that  contemns 
God  ;  who  can  save  or  destroy  him  who  strives 
with  his  Maker  ?  '  Tiltotson. 

If  intestine  broils  alarm  the  hive, 
For  two  pretenders  oft  for  empire  sfriw, 
The  vulgar  in  divided  factions  jar. 
And  raurm'ring  sounds  proclaim  the  civil  war. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  oppose  by  contrariety  of  qualities. 

Now  private  pity  strove  with  publick  hate, 
Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate.  Denh 

4.  To  vie  ;  to  be  comparable  to  ;  to  emu- 
late ;  to  contend  in  excellence. 

Nor  that  sweet  grove 
Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,  and  the  inspir'd 
Castalian  spring,  might  with  this  paradise 
Of  Eden  strive.  Milton 

Stri'ver.  n,  s.  [from  strive.]    One  who 

labours ;  one  who  contends. 
Stro'kal.  n.  s.    An  instrument  used  by 

glass-markers.  Bailey. 
Stroke  or  Strook.    Old  preterite  of 

strike,  now  commonly  struck. 
He,  hoodwinked  with  kindness,  least  of  all  men 

knew  who  stroke  him.  Sidney. 

Stroke,  n.  s.  [from  strook,  the  preterite 
of  strike.] 

1 .  A  blow ;  a  knock ;  a  sudden  act  of  one 
body  upon  another. 

The  oars  were  silver, 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  s(»o/ce,  and  made 
Tlie  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  faster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.  Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Chop. 
His  wliite-man'd  steeds,  that  bow'd  beneath  the 
yoke. 

He  chear'd  to  courage  with  a  gentle  stroke; 
Then  urg'd  his  fiery  chariot  on  the  foe. 
And  rising  shook  his  lance  in  act  to  throw.  Dryden. 

2.  A  hostile  blow. 

As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks. 
So  they  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe.  Shakesp 

He  entered,  and  won  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Naples,  without  striking  a  stroke.  Bacon 

Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure. 

Dryden. 

I  had  a  long  design  upon  the  ears  of  Curl ;  but 
tlie  rogue  would  never  allow  me  a  fair  stroke  at 
them,  though  my  penknife  was  ready.  SwiJ't. 

3.  A  sudden  disease  or  affliction. 

Take  this  purse,  thou  whom  tlie  heav'ns  plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes.    Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

At  this  one  stroke  the  man  look'd  dead  in  law  ; 
His  flatterers  scamper,  and  his  friends  withdraw. 

Harte. 

4.  The  sound  of  the  clock. 

What  is 't  o'clock  ? 
—Upon  the  stroke  of  four.     Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

5.  The  touch  of  a  pencil. 

Oh  lasting  as  those  colours  may  they  shine  ! 
Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line.  Pope. 

6.  A  touch ;  a  masterly  or  eminent  effort. 
Another  in  ray  place  would  take  it  for  a  notable 

stroke  of  good  breeding,  to  compliment  the  reader. 

L'Estrange. 

The  boldest  strokes  of  poetry,  when  managed  art- 
fully, most  delight  the  reader.  Dryd.  Stale  of  Innoc. 

As  he  purchased  the  first  success  in  the  present 
war,  by  forcing  into  the  service  of  the  confederates 
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an  army  that  was  raised  against  them,  he  will 
give  one  of  the  finishing  strokes  to  it,  and  help  to 
conclude  the  great  work.  Addison, 

A  verdict  more  puts  me  in  possession  of  my 
estate ;  I  question  not  but  you  will  give  it  the 
finishing  stroke.       _  Arbuthnot. 

Isiodore's  collection  was  the  great  and  bold 
stroke,  which  in  its  main  parts  has  oeen  discovered 
to  be  an  impudent  forgery.      Baker  on  Learning. 

7.  An  effect    suddenly  or  unexpectedly 
produced. 

8.  Power ;  efficacy. 

These  having  equal  authority  for  instruction  of 
the  young  prince,  and  well  agreeing,  bare  equal 
stroke  in  divers  faculties.  Hayward. 

Perfectly  opacous  bodies  can  but  reflect  the  in- 
cident beams ;  those  that  are  diaphanous  refract 
them  too,  and  that  refraction  has  such  a  stroke  in 
the  production  of  colours  generated  by  the  trajec- 
tion  of  light  through  drops  of  water,  that  exhibit 
a  rainbow  through  divers  other  transparent  bodies. 

Boyle. 

He  has  a  great  stroke  with  the  reader,  when  lie 
condemns  any  of  my  poems,  to  make  the  world 
have  a  better  opinion  of  them.  Dryden, 

The  subtile  effluvia  of  the  male  seed  have  the 
greatest  stroke  in  generation.  Ray. 

To  Stroke,  v.  a.  []-tpacan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  rub  gently  with  the  hand  by  way  of 
kindness  or  endearment ;  to  sooth. 

Thus  children  do  the  silly  birds  they  find 
With  streaking  hurt,  and  too  much  cramming  kill. 

Sidney. 

The  senior  weaned  his  younger  shall  teach. 
More  stroken  and  made  of  when  aught  it  doth  aile. 
More  gentle  ye  make  it  for  yoke  or  the  paile.Tuss. 

Thy  praise  or  dispraise  is  to  me  alike. 
One  doth  not  stroke  me,  nor  the  other  strike. 

Ben  Jonson. 

He  set  forth  a  proclamation,  stroaking  the  peo- 
ple with  fair  promises,  and  humouring  them  with 
invectives  against  the  king  and  government-  Bacon, 
He  dried  the  falling  drops,  and,  yet  more  kind, 
He  strok'd  her  cheeks.  Dryden. 

Come,  let  us  practise  death  ; 
Stroke  the  grim  lion  till  he  grow  familiar.  Dryden. 

She  pluck'd  the  rising  flow'rs,  and  fed 
The  gentle  beast,  and  fondly  stroak'd  his  head.Addis. 

2,  To  rub  gently  in  one  direction. 

When  the  big-udder'd  cows  with  patience  stand. 
Wailing  the  strokings  of  the  damsel's  hand.  Gay, 

To  Stroll,  v.  n.    To  wander;  to  ram- 
ble ;  to  rove ;  to  be  a  vagrant. 
She 's  mine,  and  thine,  and  stro//in^  up  and  down. 

Granville. 

Your  wine  lock'd  up,  your  butler  siroW'd  abroad. 

Pope. 

These  mothers  stroll,  to  beg  sustenance  for  their 
helpless  infants.  Swift. 

Stro  ller,  n.  s.  [from  stroll.]    A  vag- 
rant; a  wanderer;  a  vagabond. 
Two  brother-hermits,  saints  by  trade, 

Disguis'd  in  tatter'd  habits  went 

To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent; 

Where,  in  the  strollers  canting  strain, 

They  begg'd  from  d..or  to  door  in  vain.  Swift. 

The  men  of  pleasure,  who  never  go  to  church, 
from  their  ideas  of  the  clergy  frimi  a  few  poor 
strollers  they  often  observe  in  the  streets.  Swift. 

Strond.  n.  s.  [for  strand.]    The  beach ; 
the  bank  of  the  water.  Obsolete. 

So  looks  the  sh-ond  whereon  th'  iniijerious  flood 
Hath  left  a  witness'd  usurpation.  Shakesp.  Hen.  IV. 

STRONG,  adj.  [yzn^n^.  Sax.] 
1 .  Vigorous ;  forceful ;  of  great  ability  of 
body. 

Though  'gan  the  villain  wax  so  fierce  and  strong. 
That  nothing  may  sustain  his  furious  force. 

He  cast  him  down  to  ground,  and  all  along 
Drew  him  through  dirt  and  mire.  Spenser. 

The  strong-wing'd  Mercury  should  fetcli  tliee  up 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side. 

Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
That  our  oxen  may  be  strong  to  labour. 

Psalm  cxliv.  14. 
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The  Marsian  and  Sabelliaarace, 
Sf»07tjo--liinb'd  and  stout.  Drydcn. 

Orses  tlie  strong  to  greater  strength  must  yield  ; 
He,  with  Partheiiius,  were  by  Rapo  kill'd.  Dryd. 

2.  Fortified ;  secure  from  attack. 

Within  Troy's  strong  immures 
The  ravish'd  Helen  with  wanton  Paris  sleeps. 

Shakesp. 

An  army  of  English  engaged  between  an  army 
cf  a  greater  number,  fresh  and  in  vigour  on  the  one 
side.  and  a  town  strong  in  fortification,  and  strong 
ill  men,  on  the  other.  Bacon. 

It  is  no  matter  how  thincs  are  ;  so  a  man  ob- 
serve but  the  agreement  of  his  own  imaginations, 
and  talk  conformably,  it  is  all  truth  :  such  castles 
in  the  air  will  be  as  strong  holds  of  truth  as  the 
demonstrations  of  Euclid.  Locke. 

3.  Powerful ;  mighty. 

While  there  was  war  between  tlie  houses  of 
Saul  and  David,  Abner  made  himself  strong  for 
Saul.  2  Sam.  iii.  6. 

The  merchant-adventurers  being  a  strong  com- 
pany, and  well  underset  with  rich  men  and  good 
order,  held  out  bravely.  Bacon. 

Those  that  are  strong  at  sea  may  easily  bring 
them  to  what  terms  they  please.  Addison. 

The  weak,  by  thinkiiig  themselves  strong,  are 
induced  to  proclaim  war  against  that  which  ruins 
them;  and  the  strong,  by  conceiting  themselves 
weak,  are  thereby  rendered  as  useless  as  if  they 
really  were  so.  South's  Sermons. 

4.  Supplied  with  forces.  It  has  in  this 
sense  a  very  particular  construction.  We 
say,  a  thousand  strong;  as  we  say, 
tiventy  years  old,  or  ten  yards  long. 

When  he  wan  not  six-and-twenty  strong, 
Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 
He  was,  at  his  rising  from  Exeter,  between  six 
and  seven  thousand  strong.  Bacon. 

In  Britain's  lovely  isle  a  shining  throng 
War  in  his  cause,  a  thousand  beauties  strong. 

Tickell. 

[5.  Violent ;  forcible  ;  impetuous. 

A  river  of  so  strong  a  current,  that  it  suffereth 
not  the  sea  to  flow  up  its  channel.  Heylyn. 

But  her  own  king  she  likens  to  his  Thames, 
Serene  yet  strong,  majestick  yet  sedate. 
Swift  without  violence,  without  terror  great.  Prior. 

6.  Hale;  healthy. 

Better  is  the  poot  being  sound  and  sf i  nn in  con- 
stitution, than  a  rich  man  afflicted  in  his  body. 

Ecchis.  XXX.  14. 

7.  Forcibly  acting  on  the  imagination. 
This  is  one  of  the  strongest  examples  of  a  perso  - 

nation  that  ever  was.  Bacon. 

8.  Ardent;  eager;  positive;  zealous. 

Her  mother,  ever  strong  against  that  match, 
And  firm  for  doctor  Caius,  liatl)  appointed 
That  he  shall  shuffle  her  away.  Shakesp. 

In  choice  of  committees  for  ripening  business 
for  the  council,  it  is  better  to  chuse  nidifferent 
persons,  than  to  make  an  iiiriitferency  by  putting 
in  those  that  are  strong  on  both  sides.  Bacon. 

The  knight  is  a  much  stronger  tory  in  the  coun- 
try than  in  town,  which  is  necessary  for  the  keep- 
ing up  his  interest.  Addison. 

9.  Full ;  having  any  quality  in  a  great  de- 
gree ;  affecting  the  sight  forcibly. 

By  mixing  such  powders,  we  are  not  to  expect 
a  strong-  and  full  white,  such  as  is  that  of  paper  ; 
but  some  dusky  obscure  one,  such  as  might  arise 
from  a  mixture  of  light  and  darkness,  or  from 
white  and  black,  that  is,  a  grey,  or  dun,  or  russet 
brown.  Newton^s  Opticks. 

Thus  shall  there  be  made  two  bows  of  colours  ; 
an  interior  and  stronger  by  one  reflexion  in  the 
drops,  and  an  exterior  and  fainter  by  two  ;  for  the 
light  becomes  fainter  by  every  reflexion. 

Newton's  Opticks. 

10.  Potent;  intoxicating. 

Get  strong  beer  to  rub  your  horses  heels. 

Smif't. 
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11.  Having  a  deep  tincture  ;  affecting  the 
taste  forcibly. 

Many  of  their  propositions  savour  very  strong  of 
the  old  leave"!  of  iiniovations.  J^^^g  Charles. 

12.  Affecting  the  smell  powerfully. 
The  prince  of  Cambay's  daily  food 

Is  asps,  and  basilisk,  and  toad  ; 

Which  makes  him  have  so  strong  a  breath, 

Each  night  he  stinks  a  queen  to  death.  Hudibras. 

Add  with  Cecropian  thyme  stmig-scented  cen- 
taury. Dryden, 

The  heat  of  a  human  body,  as  it  grows  more  in- 
tense, makes  the  urine  smell  more  strong. 

Arbtithnot. 

13.  Hard  of  digestion;  not  easily  nutri- 
mental. 

Strong  meat  beloiigeth  to  them  that  are  of  a  full 
age.  Hebrews. 

14.  Furnished  with  abilities  for  any  thing. 

I  was  stronger  in  prophecy  than  in  criticism. 

Vryden. 

15.  Valid;  confirmed.  ' 

In  process  of  time,  an  ungodly  custom  grown 
strong  was  kept  as  a  law.  Wisdom,  xiv.  16. 

10.  Violent ;  vehement ;  forcible. 

]n  the  days  of  his  flesh  he  offered  up- prayers, 
with  strong  crying  and  tears.  Heb.  v.  7. 

The  scriptures  make  deep  and  strong  impressions 
on  the  minds  of  men  :  and  whosoever  denies  this, 
as  he  is  in  point  of  religion  atheistical,  so  in  un- 
derstanding brutish.  J.  Corbet. 

17.  Cogent;  conclusive. 

Messengers 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth. 

Shal:esp, 

Produce  your  cause  ;  bring  forth  your  itrong 
reasons.  Isaiah. 

What  strong  cries  must  they  be  that  shall  drown 
so  loud  a  clamour  of  impieties  !       Decati  of  Piety. 

'J'lie  strongest  and  most  important  texts  are  these 
which  have  been  controverted  ;  and  for  ihat  very 
reason,  because  they  are  the  strongest.  Walerland. 

18.  Able;  skilful;  of  great  force  of  mind. 

Tliere  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself. 
If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  quench. 
Or  but  allay,  the  fire  of  passiun.  Shakesp.  //en.  VIII. 

1 9.  Firm  ;  compact ;  not  soon  broken. 
Full  on  his  ankle  fell  the  (lond'roiis  stone. 

Burst  the  strong  nerves,  and  crash'd  the  solid  bone. 

Pope. 

20.  Forcibly  written ;  comprising  much 
meaning  in  few  words. 

Like  her  sweet  voice  is  thy  harmonious  song, 
As  high,  as  sweet,  as  easy,  and  as  strong.  Synith. 

Strongfi'sted.  adj.  [sii-ong  and  Jist.] 
Stronghanded. 

John,  who  was  pretty  strongfisted,  gave  him  such 
a  squeeze  as  made  his  eyes  water.  Arhuthnot, 

Stro'nghand.  n.  s.  [strong  awA  hand.^ 
Force ;  violence. 

When  their  captain  dieth,  if  the  seniory  should 
descend  to  his  child,  and  an  infant,  another  would 
thrust  him  out  hy  stronghand,  being  then  unable  to 
defend  his  right.  Spenser. 

They  wanting  land  wherewith  (o  sustain  their 
people,  and  the  Tuscans  having  more  than  enough, 
it  was  their  meaning  to  take  what  they  needed  by 
stronghand,  Raleigh. 

Stro'ngly.  adv.  [from  strong.] 

1.  With  strength ;  powerfully;  forcibly. 

Tlie  co'ewort  is  an  enemy  to  any  plant,  because 
it  draweth  strongly  the  fattest  juice  of  the  earth. 

Bacon. 

The  dazzling  light 
Had  flash'd  too  strongly  on  his  aking  s\ght.Addisnn. 
Water  impregnated  with  salt  attenuates  strongly. 

Arhuthnot. 

When  the  attention  is  strongly  fixed  to  any 
subject,  all  that  is  said  concerning  it  makes  a 
deeper  impression.  Watts. 

2.  With  strength ;  with  firmness;  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  last ;  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  easily  to  be  forced. 
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Great  Dunsinaiie  he  strongly  fortifies.  Shakesp- 
Let  the  foundations  be  strongly  laid.  Ezra,  vi.  3- 
3.  Vehemently  ;  forcibly  ;  eagerly. 

All  those  accuse  him  strongly.  Shakesp. 
The  ruinous  consequences  of  Wood's  patent  have 
been  strongly  represented  by  both  houses.  Svnf'c. 

Strongwa'ter.  n.s.  [strong  and  water.] 
Distilled  spirits. 

Metals  receive  in  readily  strongwaters ;  and 
strongwaters  do  readily  pierce  into  metals  and 
stones  :  and  some  will  touch  upon  gold,  that  will 
not  touch  upon  silver.       Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Strook.    The  preterite  of  strike,  used 
in  poetry  for  struck. 

A  sudden  tempest  from  the  desart  flew 
With  horrid  wings,  and  thunder'd  as  it  blew: 
Then,  whirling  round,  the  quoins  together  strook. 

Sandys. 

That  coiiq'ring  look. 
When  next  beheld,  like  lightning  strook 
My  blasted  soul,  and  made  mebow.  Waller. 

He,  like  a  patient  angler,  ere  he  strook. 
Would  let  them  play  a  while  upon  the  hook.  Dryd. 

Strophe,  n.  s.  [strophe,  Fr.  r^oipi.]  A 
stanza. 

Strove.    The  j)reterite  of  strive. 

Having  quite  lost  the  way  of  nobleness,  he  strove 

to  climb  to  the  height  of  terribleness.  Sidvey, 
To  Strout.  v.  n.  [sfrussen,  Germ.]  To 

swell  with  an  appearance  of  greatness  ; 

to  walk  with  affected  dignity;  to  strut. 

This  is  commonly  written  strut,  which 

seems  more  proper. 
To  Strout.  «.  «.    To  swell  out;  to  puff 

out ;  to  enlarge  by  affectation. 
I  will  make  a  brief  list  of  the  particulars  in  an 

historical  truth  nowise  strouted,  nor  made  greater 

by  language.  Bacon. 

To  Strow.  v.  n.    [See  To  Strew.] 

1.  To  spread  by  being  scattered. 

Angel  forms  lay  entranc'd. 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  V^llonlhrosa.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  To    spread   by   scattering  ;   to  be- 
sprinkle. 

All  the  ground 
With  shiver'd  armour  stroum.Milton' s  Paradise  Last. 
Come,  shepherds,  come,  and  strow  with  leaves 
the  plain  ; 

Such  funeral  rites  your  Daphnis  did  ordain. 

Dryden. 

With  osier  floats  the  standing  water  strow, 
With  massy  stones  make  bridges  if  it  flow.Dri/den. 

3.  To  spread. 

There  have  been  three  years  dearth  of  corn,  and 
every  place  strow'd  with  beggars.  Swift. 

4.  To  scatter  ;  to  throw  at  random. 
Synah,  can  I  tell  thee  more  ? 

And  of  our  ladies  bowre  ; 
But  little  iieed  to  strow  my  store, 

Suffice  this  hill  of  our.  Spenser. 
The  tree  in  storms 
The  glad  earth  about  her  straws 
With  treasure  from  her  yielding  boughs.  Waller. 

Possession  kept  the  beaten  road, 
And  gather'd  all  his  brother  strow'd.  Swift, 

To  Strowl.  z'.  «.    To  range ;  to  wander. 

[See  Stroll.] 

'lis  she  who  nightly  strowls  with  saunt'ring 
pace.  Gav 

To  Stroy.  v.  a.  [for  destroy.] 

Dig  garden,  stroy  mallow,  now  may  you  at  ease. 

2'vsser. 

Struck.    The  okl  preterite  and  participle 
passive  of  strike. 

This  message  hear  :  the  Trojans  and  their  chief 
Bring  holy  peace,  and  beg  the  king's  relief ; 
Struck  with  so  sreat  a  name,  and  all  on  fire. 
The  youth  replies,  whatever  you  require.  Dryden. 

In  a  regular  plantatiiin,  I  can  place  myself  in  its 
several  centers,  so  as  to  view  all  the  wiilks  struck 
from  them.  Spectator, 
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High  on  his  car  Sesostris  struch  ray  view, 
Whom  scepler'd  slaves  in  golden  harness  drew. 

Pope 

Some  to  conceit  alone  their  taste  confine, 
And  glitt'ringthouphtsstrucfcoutatev'ry  line. Pope, 

Stru'cken.    The  old  participle  passive 
of  strike. 

Down  fell  the  duke,  his  joints  dissolv'd  asunder, 
Blind  with  the  light,  and  strucken  dead  with  won- 
der. Fairf'aj:. 
All  liquors  struckeri  make  round  circles,  and 
dash.  Bacon. 

Silent,  and  in  face 
Confounded,  long  they  sat  asstrncken  mute.  Milton. 

Stru'cture.  n.  s.  [struciure,  Fr.  struc- 
twa  from  structus,  Lat.] 

1.  Act  of  building ;  practice  of  building. 

His  son  builds  on,  and  never  is  content, 
Till  the  last  farthing  is  in  structure  spent.  Dryden. 

2.  Manner  of  building  ;  form ;  make. 
Several  have  gone  about  to  inform  them  ;  but, 

for  want  of  insight  into  the  structure  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  terraqueous  globe,  have  not  given 
satisfaction.  Woodward. 

3.  Edifice ;  building. 

Ecbatana  her  structure  vast  there  shews. 
And  Hecatomphylos  her  hundred  gates.  Milton. 
High  on  a  rock  of  ice  the  structure  lay.  Pope. 
There  stands  a  structure  of  majcstick  frame.  Pope. 
Strude  or  Strode.    A  stock  of  breeding 
raares.  Baileij. 
To  Struggle,   v.  n.    [Of  uncertain 
etymology. 

1.  To  labour  ;  to  act  with  effort. 

2.  To  strive ;  to  contend ;  to  contest. 

No  man  is  guilty  of  an  act  of  intemperance  but 
he  might  have  forborne  it ;  not  without  some 
trouble  from  the  strugglings  of  the  contrary  habit, 
but  still  the  thini:  w-is  possible.  South. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  differences  of  re- 
ligion tore  the  nation  into  two  mightv  factions  ; 
and,  under  the  name  of  Papist  and  Protestant, 
struggled  in  her  bowels  with  many  various  events. 

Temple. 

I  repent,  like  some  despairing  wretch 
That  boldly  plunges  in  the  frigiitful  deep, 
Then  pants  and  struggles  with  the  whirling  waves, 
And  catches  every  slender  reed  to  save  him.  Smitli. 

3.  To  labour  in  difficulties ;  to  be  in  ago- 
nies or  distress. 

Strong  virtue,  like  strong  nature,  struggles  still, 
Exerts  itself,  and  then  throws  off  the  ill.  Drydert. 

'Tis  wisdom  to  beware. 
And  better  shun  the  bait  than  struggle  in  the  snare. 

Dryden. 

If  men  struggle  through  as  many  troubles  to  be 
miserable  as  to  be  happy,  my  readers  may  be  per- 
suaded to  be  good.  Spectator. 

Stru'ggle.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Labour ;  effort. 

2.  Contest ;  contention. 

VVhen,  in  the  division  of  parties,  men  only  strove 
for  the  first  place  in  the  prince's  favour,  an  honest 
man  might  look  upon  the  struggle  with  indiffer- 
ence. Addison. 

It  began  and  ended  without  any  of  those  unna- 
tural struggles  for  the  chair,  which  have  disturbed 
the  peace  of  this  great  city.  Atterbury. 

3.  Agony  ;  tumultuous  distress. 
STRUMA,  n.  s.   [Lat.]    A  glandular 

swelling ;  the  king's  evil. 

A  gentlewoman  had  a  struma  about  the  instep, 
very  hard  and  deep  about  the  tendons.  Wisem.  Surg. 
Stru'mous.  adj.  [from  struma.]  Tainted 
with  the  king's  evil. 

How  to  treat  them  when  strumous,  scirrhous,  or 
cancerous.  Wiseman. 

A  glandulous  consumption,  such  as  does  not 
affect  the  lungs  with  a  rupture  of  its  vessels,  and 
cnughing  up  blood,  is  produced  by  strumous  or 
scrophulous  humours.  Blackmore. 

Stru'mpet.  71.  s.    [Of  doubtful  original. 
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Stropo  vieux  mot  palliardise :  stuprum, 
Lat.]    A  whore ;  a  prostitute.  Trevoux. 

How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal 
The  skarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! 
How  like  a  prodigal  dotli  she  return, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind  I 

Shakesp, 

Ne'er  could  the  strumpet. 
With  all  her  double  vigour,  art,  and  nature, 
Once  stir  my  temper  ;  but  this  virtuous  maid 
Subdues  me  quite.  Shakesp.  Measure  for  Measure. 

If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  .ny  lord 
From  any  other  foul  unlawful  touch. 
Be  not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none.  Shak.  Othello. 

Common  fame  is  as  false  and  impudent  as  a 
common  strumpet.  L' Estrange. 

Honour  had  his  due  ; 
Befoie  the  holy  priest  my  vows  were  tied  ; 
So  came  1  not  a  strumpet,  but  a  bride.  Dryden. 

To  Stru'mpet.  v.  a.    To  make  a  whore ; 
to  debauch. 

If  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  false, 
I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh, 
Being  strumpeted  by  the  contagion.  Shakesp. 

Strung.    The  preterite  and  participle 
passive  of  string. 
The  strung  bow  points  out  the  Cynthian  queen. 

Gay. 

To  Strut,  v.  n.  [strussen.  Germ.] 

1.  To  walk  with  affected  dignity ;  to  swell 
with  stateliness. 

Adore  our  errours,  laugh  at 's  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion.   Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  and  strut  in  his 
gait?  Shakesp. 
Though  thou  strut  and  paint. 
Yet  art  thou  both  shrunk  up  and  old.  Ben  Jonson. 

The  false  syren 
Struts  on  the  waves,  and  shews  the  brute  below. 

V7-yden. 

We  will  be  with  you  ere  the  crowing  cock 
Salutes  the  light,  and  struts  before  Ins  feather'd 
flock.  Dryden. 

2.  To  swell ;  to  protuberate. 

The  goats  with  strutting  dugs  shall  homeward 
speed.  Dryden. 
'I'he  pow'r  appeas'd,  with  winds  suffic'd  the  sail, 
The  bellying  canvass  strutted  with  the  gale.  Dryd. 

As  thy  strutting  bags  with  money  rise, 
'I'he  love  of  gain  is  of  an  equal  size.  Dryden. 
Strut.  71.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    An  affec- 
tation of  stateliness  in  the  walk. 

Certain  gentlemen,  by  smirking  countenances 
and  an  ungainly  strut  in  their  walk,  have  got 
preferment.  Swift. 

STUB.  K.  s.  []'reb.  Sax,  stubbe,  Dan, 
slob,  Dut.  stipes,  Lat.] 

1.  A  thick  short  stock  left  when  the  rest 
is  cut  off. 

Dametas  guided  the  horses  so  ill,  that  the  wheel 
coming  over  a  great  strife  of  a  tree,  overturned  the 
coach.  Sidney. 

All  about  old  stocks  and  stubs  of  trees, 
Whereon  nor  fruit  nor  leaf  was  ever  seen, 
Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rocky  knees.  Spenser. 

To  buy  at  the  stub  is  the  best  for  the  bu^-er. 
More  timely  provision,  the  cheaper  is  fire.  Tusser. 

Upon  cutting  down  of  an  old  timber  tree,  the 
sfufcnath  put  out  sometimes  a  tree  of  another  kind. 

Bacon  s  Natural  History. 

We  here 

Live  on  tough  roots  and  stubs,  to  thirst  irmr'd. 
Men  to  much  misery  and  hardships  born.  Milton. 

Prickly  stubs  instead  of  trees  are  found. 
Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  deforra'd  and  old  ; 
Headless  the  most,  and  hideous  to  behold.  Dryden. 

2.  A  log  ;  a  block. 

You  shall  have  more  ado  to  drive  our  dullest 
and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and  stubs,  from  the 
infinite  desire  of  such  a  happy  nurture,  than  we 
have  now  to  haul  our  choicest  wits  to  that  asinine 
feast  of  sow-thistles  and  brambles.  Milton. 

To  Stub.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
force  up ;  to  extirpate. 
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His  two  tusks  serve  for  fighting  and  feedhig; 
by  the  help  whereof  he  stubs  up  edible  roots  out  of 
the  ground,  or  tears  off  the  bark  of  trees. 

Crew's  Museum. 

The  other  tree  was  griev'd. 
Grew  scrubby,  dried  a-top,  was  stunted  ; 
So  the  nest  parson  stubVd  and  burnt  it.  Swift. 
Stu'bbed.  adj.  [from  stub.]  Truncated; 
short  and  thick. 

A  pain  he  in  his  head-piece  feels. 
Against  a  stubbed  tree  he  reels. 
And  up  went  poor  Hobgoblin's  heels.  DrayUm. 

To  spight  the  coy  nymphs, 
Hang  upon  our  stubbed  horns 
Garlands,  ribbons,  and  fine  poesies.  Ben  Jonson. 
Stu'bbedness.    n.  s.    [from  stubbed,] 
The  state  of  being  short,  thick,  and 
truncated. 

Stu'bble.  n.  .1.  [estouble,  Fr.  stoppel, 
Dut.  stipula,  Lat.]  The  stalks  of  corn 
left  in  the  field  by  the  reaper. 

This  suggested 
At  some  time,  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Shall  reach  the  people,  will  be  the  fire 
'J'o  kindle  their  dry  stubble,  and  their  blaze 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever.  Shakesp. 

You,  by  thus  much  scene, 
Know  by  the  stubble  what  the  come  hath  bene. 

Chapman. 

If  a  small  red  flower  in  the  stubble  fields,  called 
the  wincopipe,  open  in  the  morning,  be  sure  of  a 
fair  day.  Bacon. 

His  succeeding  years  afford  him  little  more 
than  the  stubble  of  his  own  harvest.  Dryden. 
Thrice  happy  Duck,  employ 'd  in  threshing  stufeite, 
Thy  toil  is  lessen'd,  and  thy  prcfits  double.  Swift. 

After  the  first  crop  is  off,  they  plow  in  the 
wheat  stubble.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

ST  U'JBBORN.  adj.  [This  word,  of  which 
no  obvious  etymology  appears,  is  derived 
by  MiTishew  from  stoutborTi;  referred 
by  Junius  to  riSapo? ;  and  deduced  bet- 
ter by  Mr.  Lt/f,  from  stub,  perhaps  from 
stub-/i07n.] 

1.  Obstinate;  inflexible;  contumacious. 
Strifefiil  Atia  in  their  stubborn  mind 

Coals  of  contention  and  hot  vengeance  thj'd. 

Shakeup, 

Then  stood  he  neere  the  doore,  and  proud  to  draw 
The  stubborne  bow,  thrice  tried,  and  thrioe  gave 
law.  Chapman, 
The  queene  is  obstinate, 
Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  t'  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  tried  by 't.  Shakesp.  Henry  Ylll. 

He  believed  he  had  so  humbled  the  garrison, 
that  they  would  be  no  longer  so  stubborn.  Ctarend. 

I'll  not  flatter  this  tempestuous  king, 
But  work  his  stubboryi  soul  a  nobler  way.  Dryden. 

2.  Persisting  ;  persevering  ;  steady. 

All  this  is  to  be  had  only  from  the  epistles  them- 
selves, with  stubborn  attention,  and  more  than 
common  application.  Locke. 

3.  Stiff;  not  pliable;  inflexible;  not  easily 
admitting  impression. 

Love  softens  me,  and  blows  up  fires  which  pass 
Through  niy  tough  heart,  and  melt  the  stubborn 
mass.  Dryden. 
Take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak. 
And  labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke.  VryJ. 

4.  Hardy;  firm. 

Patience  under  torturing  pain, 
Where  stubborn  stoicks  would  complain.  Swift. 

5.  Harsh  ;  rough ;  rugged. 

We  will  not  o|ipose  any  thing  that  is  hard  and 
stubborn,  but  by  a  soft  answer  deaden  fheir  force. 

Burnet. 

6.  In  all  its  uses  it  commonly  implies 
something  of  a  bad  quality,  though 
Locke  has  catachrestically  used  it  in  a 
sense  of  praise. 

Stubbornly,  adv.  [from  siubbom.] 
Obstinately;  contiimaciou.sly;  inflexibly. 
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Stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth, 
About  a  certain  question  in  the  law.  Shake$p.  TI.Vl. 

He  wilfully  neglects  liis  buok,  and  stuhhm-nttt 
refuses  any  tljing  he  can  do.  Locke. 

So  close  they  cling,  so  stubhornlv  retire, 
Their  love's  more  violent  than  the  chyinist's  fire. 

Garth. 

Stu'bbornness.  n.  s.  [from  stubborn.] 
Obstinacy ;  vitious  stoutness ;  contu- 
macy ;  inflexibility.  Dryden  has  used 
it  in  commendation, 

Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  stile.  Shah.  As  you  like  it. 

He  clKise  a  course  least  subject  to  envy,,  between 
iWff  stubbornness  and  filthy  flattery.  Hayward. 

Patriots,  in  peace,  assert  the  people's  right, 
With  noble  stubbm-nness  resisting  might.  Dryden. 

Stubbornness,  and  an  obstinate  disobedience,  must 
be  mastered  with  blows.  Locke. 

It  failed,  partly  by  the  accident  of  a  storm,  and 
partly  by  the  stubbornness  or  treachery  of  that  co- 
ion3'  for  whose  relief  it  was  designed.  Swift. 

Stubby,  adj.  [from  stub.]  Short  and 
thick;  short  and  strong. 

The  base  is  surrounded  with  a  garland  of  black 
and  stubby  bristles.  Grew's  Museum. 

Stu  BNAIL.  n.  s.  [stub  and  7mil.]    A  nail 

broken  off ;  a  short  thick  nail. 
STUCCO,  n.  s.  [Italian;  stuc,  Fr.]  A 
kind  of  fine  plaster  for  walls. 

Palladian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 
Grotesco  roofs,  and  stucco  floors.  Pope. 

Stuck.  The  preterite  and  participle  pas- 
sive of  stick. 

What  more  infamou3  brands  have  records  tiuck 
upon  any,  than  those  who  used  the  best  parts  for 
the  worst  ends  ?  Decay  of'  Piety. 

The  partners  of  their  crime  will  learn  obedience, 
Wlien  th'jy  look  up  and  see  their  fellow-traitors 
SJitcfc  on  a  fork,  and  black'ning  in  the  sun.  Addison. 

When  the  polypus,  from  forth  liis  cave 
Torn  with  full  force,  reluctant  beats  the  wave. 
His  ragged  claws  are  stuck  with  stones  and  sands. 

Pope. 

Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with  strings. 
That  thou  may'st  be  by  kings,  or  whores  of  kings. 

Pope. 

Stuck,  n.  s.    A  thrust. 

1  had  a  pass  with  rapier,  scabbard  and  all ;  and 
he  gives  me  the  stuck  in  with  such  a  mortal  motion, 
that  it  is  inevitable.  Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Stu'ckle.  n.  s.  [stook,  Scott.]  A  num- 
ber of  sheaves  laid  together  in  the  field 
to  dry.  Ainsworth. 

Stud.  n.  s.  [j-cubu.  Sax.]  ^ 

1.  A  post;  a  stake.  In  some  such  meaning 
perhaps  it  is  to  be  taken  in  the  following 
passage,  which  I  do  not  understand. 

A  barn  in  the  country,  tliat  hath  one  single  stud, 
or  one  height  of  studs  to  the  roof,  is  two  shillings 
a  foot.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

2.  A  nail  with  a  large  head  driven  for  or- 
nament ;  any  ornamental  knob  or  pro- 
tuberance. 

Handles  were  to  add, 
For  which  he  now  was  making  sfiids.  Chapman's  III. 
A  belt  of  straw,  arid  ivy  buds, 
Witn  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs.  Paleigh. 
Crystal  and  myrrhine  cups,  eniboss'd  with  gems 
And  studs  of  pearl.       Milton  s  Paradi^s  Pegained. 

Upon  a  plane  are  several  small  oblong  studs, 
placed  regularly  in  a  quincunx  order. 

Woodward  on  Fossils. 
A  desk  lie  had  of  curious  work. 
With  glitt'ring  studs  about.  Swift. 

3.  [j-robe,  Sax.  stod,  Island,  is  a  stallion.] 
A  collection  of  breeding  horses  and 

^  mare?. 

In  the  studs  of  Ireland,  where  care  is  taken,  we 
lee  horses  bred  of  excellent  shape,  vigour,  and  size. 

"'emple. 
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To  Stud.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
adorn  with  studs  or  shining  knobs. 

Thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd. 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl.  Shak. 
A  silver  studded  ax,  alike  bestow'd.   Dryd.  JEn. 
Stu'dent.  n.  s.  [sludens,  Lat.]    A  man 
given  to  books ;  a  scliolar ;  a  bookish 
man. 

Keep  a  gamester  from  dice,  and  a  good  student 
from  his  book.      Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  oj  Windsor. 

This  grave  advice  some  sober  student  bears, 
And  loudly  rings  it  in  his  fellow's  ears.  Dryd.  Pers. 

A  student  shall  do  more  in  one  hour,  when  all 
things  concur  to  invite  hira  to  any  special  study, 
than  in  four  at  a  dull  season.  Watts' s  Logick. 

I  slightly  touch  the  subject,  and  recommend  it  to 
some  student  of  the  profession.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Stu'died.  adj.  [from  study. \ 

1 .  Learned ;  versed  in  any  study  ;  quali- 
fied by  study. 

He  died 

As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death, 
'J'o  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd, 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle.  Shakesp. 

I  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks 
Which  I  do  owe  you.  Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopat. 

It  will  be  fit  that  some  man,  reasonably  studied 
in  the  law,  go  as  chancellor.  Bacon. 

2.  Having  any  particular  inclination.  Out 
of  use. 

A  prince  should  not  he  so  loosely  studied  as  to 
remember  so  weak  a  composition.  Shakesp. 
Stu'dier.  n,  s.  [from  study.]    One  who 
studies. 

Lipsius  was  a  great  studier  of  the  stoical  philo- 
sophy :  upon  his  death-bed  his  friend  told  him, 
that  he  needed  not  use  arguments  to  persuade  hira 
to  patience  ;  the  philosophy  which  he  had  studied 
would  furnish  him  :  he  answers  him,  Lord  Jesus, 
gave  me  Christian  patience.  Tillotson. 

There  is  a  law  of  nature,  as  intelligible  to  a 
rational  creature  and  studier  of  that  law,  as  the 
positive  laws  of  comnioriwealtlis.  Locke. 

Stu  dious,  adj.  [studieux,  Fr.  studiosus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Given  to  books  and  contemplation ; 
given  to  learning. 

A  proper  remedy  for  wandering  thoughts  he  that 
shall  propose,  would  do  great  service  to  the  studi- 
ous and  contemplative  part  of  mankind.  Locke, 

2.  Diligent ;  busy. 

&?(d!oiiS  to  find  new  friends  and  new  aWles.Tickell. 

3.  Attentive  to  ;  careful:  with  o/. 
Divines  must  become  studious  of  pious  and  vene- 
rable antiquity.  White. 

The  people  made 
Stout  for  the  war,  and  studious  of  their  trade.  Dryd. 

T'liere  are  who,  fondly  studious  o/' increase, 
Rich  foreign  mold  on  their  ill-natur'd  land 
Induce.  Philips. 

4.  Contemplative ;  suitable  to  meditation. 

Let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale.  Milton. 
Him  for  the  studioi^s  shade 
Kind  nature  form'd.  Thomson's  Summer. 

Stu'diously.  adv.  [from  studious.] 

1 .  Contemplatively ;  with  close  applica- 
tion to  literature. 

2.  Diligently  ;  carefully  ;  attentively. 

On  a  short  pruning  hook  his  head  reclines, 
And  studiously  surveys  his  gen'rous  vines. 

Dryden's  JEneid. 

All  of  thein  studiously  cherished  the  memory  of 
their  lionourable  extraction.  Atterbury. 

Stu'diousness,  n.  s.  [from  studious.] 

Addiction  to  study. 
STU  DY,  n.  s,  [estude,  Fr.  studium,  Lat.] 
1.  Application  of  mind  to  books  and 

learning. 

During  the  whole  time  of  his  abode  in  the  uni-  \ 
versity,  Hammond  generaliv  spent  thirteen  hours  , 
of  the  day  in  study.  Pell. ' 
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Study  gives  strength  to  the  mind  ;  conrersation, 
grace.  Temple. 

Engage  the  mind  in  study  by  a  consideratinn  of 
the  divine  pleasures  of  truth  and  knowledge.  IVutts. 

2.  Perplexity ;  deep  cogitation. 
Th'  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 

Into  his  studjf  of  imagination.  Shakesp.  Much  Ado. 

The  king  of  Castile,  a  little  confused,  and  in  a 
study,  said,  That  can  I  not  do  with  my  honour. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

3.  Attention;  meditation;  contrivance. 

What  can  happen 
To  me  above  this  wretciiedness  ?  All  your  studies 
Make  me  a  curse  like  this.    Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

Without  study  this  art  is  not  attained,  nor  fit  to 
be  attained.  Holyday. 

Just  men  they  seem'd,  and  all  their  study  bent 
To  worship  Godf  aright,  and  know  his  works.  Milt. 

4.  Any  particular  kind  of  learning. 
Studies  serve  for  delight  in  privateness  and  re- 
tiring, for  ornament  in  discourse,  and  for  ability  in 
the  judgment  and  disposition  of  business. 

Bacon's  Essays, 

5.  Subject  of  attention. 

The  holy  scriptures,  especially  the  Nevr  Testa- 
ment, are  Tier  daily  study.  Law. 

6.  Apartment   appropriated   to  literary 
employment. 

Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius. 

Shakesp.  Julius  Casar, 
Knock  at  the  study,  where  they  say  he  keeps. 
To  ruminate  strange  plots.     Shakesp.  Tit.  Andron. 
Let  all  studies  and  libraries  be  towards  the  east. 

Wotton. 

Some  servants  of  the  king  visited  the  lodgings  of 
the  accused  members,  and  sealed  up  their  studies 
and  trunks.  Clarendon. 

Both  adoru'd  their  age  ; 
One  for  the  study,  t'  other  for  the  stage.  Dryden. 

To  Stu  dy,  v.  n.  [studeo,  Lat.  estudier, 
Fr.] 

J.  To  tliink  with  very  close  application; 
to  muse. 

1  found  a  moral  first,  an  1  then  studied  for  a  fable. 

Su'Ut. 

2.  To  endeavonr  diligently. 

Study  to  be  quiet,  and  do  your  own  business. 

1  Thess.  iv.  II. 

To  Stu'dy.  v.  a. 

1.  To  apply  the  mind  to. 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  g  lod.  Milton. 

If  a  gentleman  be  to  studt;  any  lang  lai.;-,  it  ought 
to  be  that  of  his  own  country.  Locke. 

2.  To  consider  attentively. 

He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated  her  out 
of  honesty  into  English.      Shakesp.  Mer~i-y  Wives. 

Study  thyself :  what  rank,  or  what  degree 
The  wise  Creatojr  has  ordain'd  for  thee. 

Dryden's  Persius. 

You  have  studied  every  spot  of  ground  in  Flan- 
ders, which  has  been  the  scene  of  battles  and 
sieges.  Dryden, 
S.  To  learn  by  application. 

You  could,  for  a  need,  stud)/ a  speech  of  some 
dozen  lines,  which  I  would  set  down.  Shak.  Hamlet. 

STUFF,  n.  s.  [stoffe,  Dut.  estoffe,  Fr.] 

1.  Any  matter  or  body. 

Let  Phidias  have  rude  and  obstinate  stuff  to 
carve  :  though  his  art  do  that  it  should,  his  work 
will  lack  that  beauty  which  otherwise  in  fitter 
matter  it  might  have  had.  Hooker. 

The  workman  on  his  sfti^his  skill  doth  shew. 
And  yet  the  sfit^'gives  not  the  man  his  skill.  Davies. 

Of  brick,  and  of  thatstii^',  they  cast  to  build 
A  city  and  tow'r.  Milton. 

Pierce  an  hole  near  the  inner  edge,  because  the 
triangle  hath  there  most  substance  of  stuff. 

Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercises. 

2.  Materials  out  of  which  any  thing  is 
made. 

Thy  verse  swells  with  stuff  so  fine  and  smooth. 
That  thou  art  even  natural  ni  thine  art. 

Shakesp.  Timon. 
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CaBsar  hath  wept ; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

Shahesp.  Jiilius  Casar, 
Success  or  loss,  what  is  or  is  not,  serves 
As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes.  Shakesp. 

Thy  father,  that  poor  rag. 
Must  be  thy  subject,  who  in  spite  put  stuff 
To  some  she-beggar,  aiid  compounded  thee 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.  Shakesp.  Timm. 

Degrading  prose  explains  his  meaning  ill. 
And  shews  the  stuff',  and  not  the  workman's  skill. 

Roscommon. 

3.  Furniture  ;  good. 
Fare  away  to  get  out  stuff  aboard.  Shakesp. 
He  took  away  locks,  and  gave  away  the  king's 

stuff'.  Hayward. 

Groaning  waggons  loaded  hioh 
With  stuff.  Cowley's  Davideis. 

4.  That  which  fills  any  thing. 

With  some  sweet  oblivious  antidute 
Cleanse  the  stufF'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.  Shakesp, 

0.  Essence;  elemental  part. 
Tlidugh  in  the  trade  of  war  ]  have  slain  men, 

Yetido  1  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  th'  conscience 
To  do  no  contriv'd  murtlier.         Shakesp.  Othello. 
G.  Any  mixture  or  medicine. 
I  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  stuff,  which  being  ta'en  would  seize 
The  present  power  of  life.        Shakesp,  Cymbeline. 

7.  Cloth  or  texture  of  any  kind. 

8.  Textures  of  wool  thinner  and  slighter 
than  cloth. 

Let  us  turn  the  wools  of  the  land  into  cloaths 
and  stuffs  of  our  own  growth,  and  the  hemp  and 
fiax  growing  here  into  linen  cloth  and  cordage. 

Bacon's  Advice  to  Villiers. 

9.  Matter  or  thing.    In  contempt. 

O  proper  stuff'! 
This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear. 

Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
Such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue  and  brain  not.  Shakesp. 

At  this  fusty  stuff 
The  large  Achilles,  on  his  prest  bed  lolling. 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause. 

Shakesp. 

Please  not  thyself  the  flatt'ring  crnwd  to  liear  ; 
'i'is  fulsome  stuff  to  feed  thy  itching  ear. 

Dryden's  Persius, 

Anger  would  indite 
Such  woful  stuff  as  I  or  Shadwell  write. 

Dryden's  Juvenal. 
To-morrow  will  be  time  enough 
To  hear  such  mortifying  stuff.  Suift. 
The  free  things  that  among  rakes  pass  for  wit 
and  spirit,  must  be  shocking  stuff  to  the  ears  of 
persons  of  delicacy.  Clarissa. 

10.  It  is  now  seldom  used  in  any  sense  but 
in  contempt  or  dislike. 

To  Stuff,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  fill  very  full  with  any  thing. 

When  we 've  stuff d 
These  pipes,  and  these  conveyances  of  blond. 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls. 

Shakesp. 

Each  thing  beheld  did  yeeld 
Our  admiration  :  shelves  with  cheeses  heapf ; 
Sheds  stuji  with  lambs  and  goats,  distinctly  kei)t. 

Chapman. 

Though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems 
To  sfu^this  maw,  this  vast  unhide-bound  corps. 

Milton. 

What  have  we  more  to  do  than  to  stuff  our  guts 
with  these  figs  L'Estrange. 

This  crook  drew  hazel-boughs  adown, 
And  stuff d  her  apron  wide  with  nuts  so  brown. 

Gay. 

2.  To  fill  to  uneasiness. 

With  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff''d  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.  Shakesp. 

3.  To  thrust  into  any  thing. 
Put  roses  into  a  glass  with  a  narrow  mouth, 

ttuffing  them  cl</se  together,  but  without  bruising, 
and  they  retain  smell  and  colour  fresh  a  vear. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 
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4.  To  fill  by  being  put  into  any  thing. 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  abse"nt  child. 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form. 

Shakesp. 

With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load, 
And  iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode. 

Dryden's  Mne'id. 
Officious  Baucis  lays 
Two  cushions,  stuff d  with  straw,  the  seat  to  raise 

Druden 

A  bed, 

The  stuffing  leaves,  with  hides  of  bears  o'erspread 

Dryden 

5.  To  swell  out  by  putting  something  in. 
I  will  be  the  man  that  sliall  make  you  great.— 

I  cannot  perceive  how,  unless  you  give  me  you 
doublet,  and  stujf' me  out  with  straw. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV, 

The  gods  for  sin 
Should  with  a  swelling  dropsy  stii^ thy  skin. 

Jiryden. 

G.  To  fill  with  something  improper  or  su- 
perfluous. 

It  is  not  usual  among  the  best  patterns  to  stuff 
the  report  of  particular  lives  with  matter  of  public 
record.  Wottoyi. 

'I  hose  accusations  are  stuffed  with  odious  gene- 
rals, that  the  proofs  seldom  make  good.  Clarendon. 

for  thee  1  dim  these  eyes,  and  stw//  this  head 
With  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read.  Pope. 

7.  To  obstruct  the  organs  of  scent  or  res- 
piration. 

These  gloves  tlie  count  sent  me  ;  they  are  an 
excellent  perfume. 

— I  am  sticf't,  cousin,  1  cannot  smell.  Shakesp. 

8.  To  fin  meat  with  something  of  high 
relish. 

She  went  for  parsly  to  stuff  a  rabbet.  Shakesp. 
He  aim'd  at  all,  yet  never  could  excel 
In  any  thing  but  stuffing  of  his  veal.  King's  Cookery. 

9.  To  form  by  stuffing. 

An  eastern  king  put  a  judge  to  death  for  an  ini 
quitous  sentence,  and  ordered  his  hide  to  bi- stiffed 
into  a  cushion,  and  placed  upon  the  tribunal. 

Swijt. 

To  Stuff,  v.  n.    To  feed  gluttonously. 

Wedg'd  in  a  spacious  elbow-chair, 
And  on  her  plate  a  treble  share. 
As  if  she  ne'er  could  have  enough, 
'i'aught  harmless  man  to  cram  and  stuff.  Swift. 

Stu'ffing.  n.  s.  [from  stuff.] 

1.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  filled. 

Rome  was  a  farrago  out  of  tlie  npiphbouring 
nations;  and  Greece,  though  one  monarchy  under 
Alexander,  yet  the  people,  that  were  the  stuffing 
and  mnicrials  thereof,  existed  before.  Hule. 

2.  Relishing  ingredients  put  into  meat. 

Arrach  leaves  are  very  good  in  pottage  and 
stuffings.  Mortimer. 

Stuke  or  Stuck,  n.  s.  \sftic,  Fr.  stucco, 
Ital.]    A  composition  of  lime  and  mar- 
ble, powdered  very  fine,  commonly  called 
plaster  nf  Paris,  with  which  figures  and 
other  ornaments  resembling  sculpture 
are  made.    See  Stucco.  Bailey. 
Stulm.  n.  s.    A  shaft  to  draw  water  out 
of  a  mine.  Bailey. 
Stulti'loquence.    11.  s.   [stulius  and 
loquentia,  Lat.]    Foolish  talk.  Diet. 
Stum.  n.  s.  [^stiim,  Swed.  supposed  to  be 
contracted  from  mustum,  Lat.] 

1.  Wine  yet  unfermented  ;  must. 
An  unctuous  clammy  vapour,  that  p.rises  from 

the  s(um  of  grapes  when  they  lie  niaslied  in  the 
vat,  puts  out  a  light  when  dipped  into  it. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

2.  New  wine  used  to  raise  fermentation  in 
dead  and  vapid  wines, 
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Let  our  wines  without  mixture  or  stum  be  all  fine, 
Or  call  up  the  master,  and  break  Jiis  dull  noddle. 

Ben  Jonsm. 

3.  Wine  revived  by  a  new  fermentation. 
Drink  ev'ry  letter  on 't  in  stum. 
And  make  it  brisk  champaigne  become.  Hudibras: 

To  Stum.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  'To 
renew  wine  by  mixing  fresh  wine  and 
raising  a  new  fermentation. 

Vapid  wines  are  put  upon  the  lees  of  noble 
wines  to  give  them  spirit,  and  we  stum  our  wines 
to  renew  their  spirits.  Floyer, 

To  STU'MBLE.  v.  n.  [This  word  Junius 
derives  from  stump,  and  says  the  origi- 
nal meaning  is  to  strike,  or  trip,  against 
a  stump.  I  rather  think  it  comes  from 
tumble.] 

1.  To  trip  in  walking. 

When  she  will  take  the  rein,  1  let  her  run ; 
But  she'll  not  stumble.        Sitakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

A  headstall  being  restrained  to  keep  him  from 
stumbling,  hath  been  often  hurst. 

Shakesp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
As  we  pac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  liatches, 
Methought  that  Gloster  stumbled ;  and  in  falling 
Struck  me,  that  sought  to  stay  him,  overboard. 

Shakesp. 

The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness  ;  they 
know  not  at  what  they  stumble.  Prov.  iv.  19. 

Cover'd  o'er  with  blood. 
Which  from  the  patriot's  breast  in  torrents  flow'd. 
He  faints  ;  his  steed  no  longer  bears  the  rein, 
But  stumbles  o'er  the  heap  his  hand  had  slain.Pn'o?'. 

2.  To  slip  ;  to  err ;  to  slide  into  crimes  or 
blunders. 

He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the  light, 
and  there  is  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him. 

1  John,  ii.  10. 

This  my  day  of  grace 
They  who  neglect  and  scorn,  shall  never  taste  ; 
But  hard  be  harden'd,  blind  be  blinded  more, 
Tliat  they  may  stumble  on,  and  deeper  fall.  Milton. 

3.  To  strike  against  by  chance  ;  to  light 
on  by  chance  :  with  upon. 

This  extreme  dealing  had  driven  her  to  put  her- 
self with  a  great  lady  of  that  country,  by  which 
occasion  she  had  stumbled  upon  such  mischances  as 
were  little  for  the  honour  of  her  or  iter  family. 

Sidney. 

What  man  art  thou,  that  thus  bescreen'd  in  night, 
So  slmnhlest  on  my  counsel  ?  Shak.  Rotneoand  Juliet. 

A  mouse,  bred  in  a  chest,  dropped  out  over  the 
side,  and  stumbled  upon  a  delicious  morsel. 

L'Estrange. 

Ovid  stumbled,  hy  some  inadvertency,  upon  Livia 
in  a  bath.  Dryden. 

Many  of  the  greatest  inventions  liave  been  ucci- 
dentuUy  stumbled  upon  by  men  busy  and  inquisitive. 

Ray. 

Write  down  p  and  b,  and  make  signs  to  him 
to  endeavour  to  |)ronounce  them,  ar.d  guide  him 
by  shewing  him  the  motion  of  ycnir  own  lips  ;  by 
which  he  will,  with  a  little  endeavour,  stumble  upon 
one  of  them.  Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

To  Stu'mble.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  obstruct  in  progress ;  to  make  to 
trip  or  stop. 

2.  To  make  to  boggle ;  to  offend. 

Such  terms  amus'd  them  all. 
And  stumbled  many.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

If  one  illilerate  man  was  stumbled,  'twas  likely 
others  of  his  form  would  be  so  too.  Fell. 

One  thing  mure  stumbles  me  in  the  ver3'  founda- 
tion of  this  hypothesis.  Locke. 

Stu'mble.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  trip  in  walking. 

2.  A  blunder  ;  a  failure. 

One  stumble  is  enough  to  deface  the  character  nf 
an  honourable  life.  L'Estrange. 

Stu  mbler.  n.  s.  [from  stumble.]  One 

that  stumbles. 
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Be  sweet  to  all  :  is  thy  complexion  sour? 
nien  keep  such  company,  make  them  thy  allay  ; 

Get  a  sharp  wife,  a  servant  that  will  low'r  : 
A  stumbler  stumbles  least  in  rugged  way.  Herbert. 

Stu'mblingblock.  1  n.  s.  [from  stum- 
Stu'mblingstone.  J     ble.]    Cause  of 

stumbling ;  cause  of  errour ;  cause  of 

offence. 

We  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a 
ttumblingblock,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness. 

1  Cor.  i.  23. 

Shakespeare  is  a  stumblingblock  to  these  rigid 
criticks.  Spectatm: 
This  stumbling-stone  we  hope  to  take  away. 

Burnet 

sTUMP.  H.s.  [stumpe,  Dan.  stompe,  Dut. 
stompen,  Dan.  to  lop.]  The  part  of 
any  solid  body  remaining  after  the  rest 
is  taken  away. 

He  struck  so  strongly,  that  the  knotty  sting 
Of  his  huge  tail  he  quite  in  sunder  cleft ; 
Five  joints  thereof  he  hew'd,  and  but  the  stump  him 
left.  Spenser. 

Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  cast  yet. — Not  while  1 
have  a  stump.  Shakesp. 

He  through  the  bushes  scrambles  ; 
A  stump  doth  trip  him  in  his  pace, 
Down  comes  poor  Hub  upon  his  fuce 

Amongst  the  briers  and  brambles.    Drayt.  Nym, 
Who,  'cause  they  're  wasted  to  the  stumps. 

Are  represented  best  by  rumps.  Hudibras. 

A  coach-horse  snapt  off  the  end  of  liis  finger, 
and  1  dressed  the  stump  with  common  digestive. 

Wiseman's  Surgery. 

A  poor  ass,  now  wore  out  to  the  stumps,  fell 
down  under  his  load.  L'Estrange. 

Against  a  stump  his  tusks  the  monster  grinds, 
And  in  the  sharpen'd  edge  new  vigour  finds. 

Dryden. 

A  tongue  might  have  some  resemblance  to  the 
stump  of  a  feather.  Crew's  Museum. 

Worn  to  the  stump  in  the  service  of  the  maids, 
'tis  thrown  out  of  doors,  or  condemned  to  kindle 
a  fire.  SwiJ't. 

Stumpy,  adj.  [from  stump.]  Full  of 
stumps;  hard;  stiff;  strong.  A  bad  word. 

'I'hey  burn  the  stubble,  which,  being  so  stumpy, 
they  seldom  plow  in.  Mortimer. 

To  Stun.  v.  a.  [j-tunan.  Sax.  gej-run 

noise.] 

.  To  confound  or  dizzy  with  noise. 

An  universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds,  and  voices  all  confus'd, 
Assaults  his  ear.  Milton. 

Still  shall  I  hear,  and  never  quit  the  score, 
Stunn'd  with  hoarse  Codrus'  Theseid  o'er  and  o'er. 

Dryden. 

Too  strong  a  roise  stuns  the  ear,  and  one  too 
weak  docs  not  act  upon  the  organ.  Cheyne. 

So  Alma,  wearied  of  being  great, 
And  nodding  in  her  chair  of  state, 
Stunn'd  and  worn  cut  with  endless  chat 
Of  Will  did  this,  and  Nan  said  that.  Prior. 

Shouts  as  thunder  loud  afflict  the  air. 
And  stun  the  birds  releas'd.  Priffr. 

The  Britons,  once  a  savage  kind, 
Descendents  of  the  barbarous  Huns, 
With  limbs  robust,  and  voice  that  stuns, 
You  taught  to  modulate  their  tongues, 
And  speak  without  the  help  of  lungs.  Swift. 

2.  To  make  senseless  or  dizzy  with  a 
blow. 

One  hung  a  pole-ax  at  his  saddle-bow, 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe.  Dryden. 
Stung.     The  preterite  and  pnrticiple 
passive  of  sting. 

To  both  these  sisters  have  I  sworn  my  love; 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung 
Are  of  the  adder.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

With  envy  stung,  they  view  each  other's  deeds ; 
The  fragrant  wdrk  with  diligence  proceeds. 

Dryden's  Mneid. 
Stunk.    The  preterite  of  stink. 
To  Stunt,    v.  a.    [stunta,  Island.]  To 
hinder  from  growth. 
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Dugh  this  usage stunteJ  the  girl  in  her  growth, 
■e  her  a  hardy  constitution  ;  she  had  life  and 


Til 
it  gave 

spirit.  "  Arbuthnot. 

There  he  stopt  short,  nor  since  has  writ  a  tittle, 
But  has  the  wit  to  make  the  most  of  little  ; 
Like  stunted  hide-bound  trees,  that  just  have  got 
Sufficient  sap  at  once  to  bear  and  rot.  Pope. 
The  tree 

Grew  scrubby,  dried  a-top,  and  stunted  ; 

And  the  next  parson  stubb'd  and  burnt  it.  Swift. 

Stupe,  n.  s.  [stupa,  Lat.]  Cloth  or  flax 
dipped  in  warm  medicaments,  and  ap- 
plied to  a  hurt  or  sore, 

A  fomentation  was  by  some  pretender  to  sur- 
gery applied  with  coarse  woollen  stupes,  one  of 
which  was  bound  upon  his  leg.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

To  Stupe,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
foment ;  to  dress  with  stupes. 

The  escar  divide,  and  stupe  the  part  affected 
with  wine.  Wiseman. 

Stupefa'ction.  n.  s.  [stupefaction,  Fr. 
stupefactus,  Lat.]  Insensibility ;  dul- 
ness ;  stupidity ;  sluggishness  of  mind ; 
heavy  folly. 

All  resistance  of  the  dictates  of  conscience 
brings  a  hardness  and  stupefaction  upon  it.  South. 

She  sent  to  ev'ry  child 
From  impudence,  or  stupefaction  mild  ; 
And  straight  succeeded,  feaving  shame  no  room, 
Cibberian  forehead,  or  Cimmerian  gloom.  Pope. 
Stupefa'ctive.  adj.  [from  stupefactus, 
Lat.  stupefnctif,  Fr.]    Causing  insensi- 
bility; dulling;  obstructing  the  senses; 
narcotick ;  opiate. 

It  is  a  gentle  fomentation,  and  hath  a  very  little 
mixture  of  some  stupe/actii'e.  Bacon's  Natural  Hist. 

Opium  hath  a  stupefactive  part,  and  a  heating 
part ;  the  one  moving  sleep,  the  other  a  heat.  Bacon 
Stupe'ndous.    adj.    [stupendus,  Lat.] 
Woiiderful ;  amazing;  astonishing. 

All  those  stupendous  acts  deservedly  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  history  excellently  written  in  Latin  by  a 
learned  prelaie.  Clarendon. 

Great  joy  was  at  their  meeting,  and  at  sieht 
Of  that  stupendous  bridge  his  joy  increas'd.  Milton. 

Portents  and  prodigies  their  souls  aniaz'd  ; 
But  most  when  this  stupendous  pile  was  rah'd. Dryd. 

Mortale,  fly  this  curst  detested  race  : 
A  hundred  of  the  same  stupendous  size, 
A  hundred  Cyclops,  live  among  the  hills.  Addison. 

Our  numbers  can  scarce  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
vast  quantity  of  systems  in  this sCupenrfous  piece  of 
architecture.  Cheyne. 
STU  PID.  adj.  [stupide,  Fr.  stupidus,  Lat.] 
L  Dull;  wanting  sensibility;  wanting 
apprehension ;  heavy ;  sluggish  of  un- 
derstanding. 

O  that  men  should  be  so  stupid  grown 
As  to  forsake  the  living  God  !  Milton. 

Men,  boys,  and  women,  stupid  with  surprise. 
Where'er  slie  passes  fix  their  wond'ring eyes. Dri/cZ. 

If  1  by  chance  succeed. 
Know,  I  am  not  so  stupid,  or  so  hard, 
Not  to  feel  praise,  or  fame's  deserv'd  reward. Drj/d. 

With  wild  surprise 
A  moment  stupid,  motionless,  he  stood.  Thomson. 
2.  Performed  without  skill  or  genius. 

Wit,  as  the  chief  of  virtue's  friends. 
Disdains  to  serve  ignoble  ends  : 
Observe  what  loads  of  stupid  rhime* 
Oppress  us  in  corrupted  times.  Swift. 
Stupi'dity.  n.  s.  [stupidite,  Fr.  stupidi- 
tas,  Lat.]    Didness;  heaviness  of  mind; 
sluggishness  of  understanding. 

Shadwel  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he 
Who  stands  conf -m'd  in  full  stupidity.  Dryden. 

Stu'pidly.  adv.  [from  stupid.] 
1 .  With  suspension  or  inactivity  of  under- 
standing. 

That  space  the  evil  one  abstracted  stood 
From  bis  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remain'd 
Stupidly  good.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
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2.  Dull ;  without  apprehension. 

On  the  shield  there  were  engraven  maps  of 
countries,  which  Ajax  could  not  comprehend,  but 
looked  on  as  stupidly  as  his  fellow-beast  the  lion. 

Dryden. 

Stu'pifier.  n.  s.  [from  stupify.]  That 

which  causes  stupidity. 
To  STUTIFY.  V.  a.  [stupefacio,  Latin:  this 

word  should  therefore  be  spelled  stupefy ; 

but  the  authorities  are  against  it.] 

1.  To  make  stupid  ;  to  deprive  of  sensibi- 
lity ;  to  dull. 

Those 

Will  stupify  and  dull  the  sense  a  while. 

Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 
Consider  whether  that  method,  used  to  quiet  some 
consciences,  does  not  stupejy  more.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  fumbs  of  his  passion  do  as  really  intoxicate 
his  discerning  faculty,  as  the  fumes  of  drink  dis- 
compose and  stupify  the  brain  of  a  man  overcharg- 
ed with  it.  Smith. 

Envy,  like  a  cold  poison,  benumbs  and  stupifes  ; 
and,  conscious  of  its  own  impotence,  folds  its  arms 
in  despair.  _  Collier. 

2.  To  deprive  of  material  motion. 

It  is  not  malleable  ;  but  yet  is  not  fluent,  but 
stuppied.    _  Bacon. 

Pounce  it  into  the  quicksilver,  and  so  proceed 
to  the  stupifying.  Bacon. 
STUPOR,  n.  s.  [Latin ;  stupeur,  Fr.] 
Suspension  or  diminution  of  sensibility. 

A  pungent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  a 
stupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh,  and  colick,  are 
symptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

To  Stu'prate.  v.  a.  [stupro,  Lat]  To 

ravish ;  to  violate. 
Stupra'tion.   n.   s.   [stupratio,  from 

stupro,  Lat.]    Rape ;  violation. 

Stupration  must  not  be  drawn  into  practice. Broun. 

Stu'rdily.  adv.  [fiom  siwdy.] 

1.  Stoutly;  hardily. 

2.  Obstinately  ;  resolutely. 

Then  withdraw 
From  Cambridge,  thy  old  rnirse  :  and,  as  the  rest, 
Here  toughly  chew  and  sturdily  digest 
Th'  immense  vast  volumes  of  our  common  law. 

Donne. 

Stu'rdiness.  n.  s.  [from  sturdy.] 

1.  Stoutness  ;  hardiness. 

Sacrifice  not  his  innocency  to  the  attaining  some 
little  skill  of  bustling  for  himself,  hy  his  conversa- 
tion with  villous  boys,  when  the  chief  use  of  that 
sturdiness,  and  standing  upon  his  own  legs,  is  only 
fur  the  preservation  of  his  virtue.  Locke, 

2.  Brutal ;  strength. 
STURDY,  adj.  [estourdi,  Fr.] 

1 .  Hardy ;  stout ;  brutal ;  obstinate.  It  is 
always  used  of  men,  with  some  disagree- 
able idea  of  coarseness  or  rudeness. 

This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fain  see 
Moital  so  sturdy  as  to  gainsay.  Hudibras. 
Aw'd  by  that  house,  accustom'd  to  command. 
The  sturdy  kerns  in  due  subjection  stand, 
Nor  bear  the  reins  in  any  foreign  hand.  Dryden. 

A  siurrfi^  hardened  sinner  si  all  advance  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  impiety  with  less  reluctance  than 
he  took  the  first  steps,  whilst  his  conscience  was 
yet  vigilant  and  tender.  Atterbury. 

2.  Strong;  forcible. 

The  ill-apparelled  knight  now  had  gotten  tl  e 
reputation  of  some  sturdy  lout,  he  had  so  well  de- 
fended himself.  Sidney. 

Ne  aught  his  sturdy  strokes  might  stand  before. 
That  high  trees  overthrew,  and  rocks  in  pieces 
tore.  Spenser. 

3.  Stiff;  stout. 

He  was  not  of  any  delicate  contexture,  his  limbs 
rather  sturdy  than  dainty.  Wotton, 

Sturdiest  oaks 
Bow'd  their  stiffnecks,  loaden  with  stormy  blasts. 
Or  torn  up  sheer.        Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 
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Stu'rgeon.  n.  s.  [sturio,  iursio,  Lat.] 
A  sea-fish. 

It  is  part  of  tbe  scutellated  bone  of  a  sturgeon, 
being  fiat,  of  a  porous  or  cellular  constitution  on 
one  side,  tiie  cells  being  worn  down  and  snioolli 
on  the  other.  Woodward. 

Sturk.  n.  s.  [yzyixc,  Sax.]    A  young  ox 
or  heifer.    Bailey.    Thus  they  are  still 
called  in  Scotland. 
To  STUT.         1  V.  71.  [stutten  to  hinder, 
To  STU  TTER.  /     Dut.]  To  speak  with 
hesitation ;  to  stammer. 

Divers  stut :  the  cause  is  the  refrigeration  of  the 
tongue,  whereby  it  is  less  apt  to  move  ;  and  there- 
fore naturals  stut.  Bacon. 

Stutter.     7  n.  s.  [from  stut.']  One 
Stu'tterer.  3     that  speaks  with  hesi- 
tation ;  a  stammerer. 

Many  stutters  are  very  cholerick,  choler  inducing 
a  dryness  in  the  tongue    Bacoji's  Natural  History. 

Sty.  n.  s.  [j-rije,  Sa 

1.  A   cabin  to  keep  hogs  in. 

Tell  Richmond, 
That  in  the  sty  of  this  most  bloody  boar 
My  sou  George  Stanly  is  frank'd  up  in  hold. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 
When  her  hogs  had  miss'd  their  way, 
Th'  untoward  creatures  to  the  sty  I  drove, 
And  whistled  all  the  way.  Gay. 

May  thy  black  pigs  lie  warm  in  little  sty, 
And  have"no  thought  to  grieve  them  till  they  die  ! 

King. 

2.  Any  place  of  bestial  debauchery. 

They  all  their  friends  and  native  home  forget. 
To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty.  Milton. 

With  what  ease 
Might'st  thou  expel  this  monster  from  his  throne, 
Now  made  a  sty.  Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 

3.  [I  know  not  how  derived.]    A  humour 
in  the  eyelid. 

To  Sty.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  shut 

up  in  a  sty. 

Here  you  sty  me 

In  this  hard  rock,  while  you  do  keep  from  me 

The  rest  of  th'  island.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

To  Sty.  v.  n.  To  soar ;  to  ascend.  Spens. 
Sty'gian.  adj.  [slygius,  Lat.]  Hellish; 

infernal ;  pertaining  to  Styx,  one  of  the 

poetical  rivers  of  hell. 
At  that  so  sudden  blaze  the  Stygian  throng 

Bent  their  aspect.  Milton. 

Style,  n.  s.  [stylus,  Lat] 

1.  Manner  of  writing  with  regard  to  lan- 
guage. 

Happy 

That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.  Shakesp. 

Their  beauty  ]  will  rather  leave  to  poetS;  than 
venture  upon  so  tender  and  nice  a  subject  with  my 
severer  style.  More. 

Proper  words  in  proper  places  make  the  true 
definition  of  a  style.  Swift. 

Let  some  lord  but  own  the  happy  lines. 
How  the  wit  brightens,  liow  the  style  refines  !  Pope. 

2.  Manner  of  speaking  appropriate  to  par- 
ticular characters. 

No  style  is  held  for  base,  where  love  well  named 
is.  Sidney. 
There  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothach  patiently. 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods. 
And  make  a  pish  at  chance  and  sufferance.  Shak. 

3.  Mode  of  painting. 

The  great  sfik  stands  alone,  and  does  not  require, 
perhaps  does  nut  as  well  admit,  any  addition  from 
inferior  beauties.  The  ornamental  stile  also  posses- 
ses its  own  peculiar  merit:  however,  though  the 
union  of  the  two  may  make  a  sort  of  composite  stile, 
yet  that  stile  is  likely  to  be  more  imperfect  than 
either  of  those  which  go  to  its  com  position. i?ei/noWs. 

4.  It  is  likewise  applied  to  rausick. 
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5.  Title;  appellation.  ' 

lord 's  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  his  stile ; 
thou  shalt  know  him  for  knave  and  cuckold.  Shak. 

The  king  gave  them  in  bis  commission  the  style 
and  appellation  which  belonged  to  thera.  Clarend. 

O  virgin  !  or  what  other  name  you  bear 
Above  that  style,  O  more  than  mortal  fair  ! 
Let  not  an  humble  suppliant  sue  in  vain.Dryd. 

Propitious  hear  our  pray'r, 
Whether  the  style  of  Titan  please  tliee  more. 
Whose  purple  rays  th'  Achaemenes  adore. 

Pope's  Statins. 

6.  Course  of  writing.  Unusual. 

While  his  thoughts  the  ling'ring  day  beguile, 
To  gentle  Arcite  let  us  turn  our  style.  Dryden. 

7.  Style  of  court,  is  properly  the  practice 
observed  by  any  court  in  its  way  of  pro- 
ceeding. Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

8.  A  pointed  iron  used  anciently  in  writ- 
ing on  tables  of  wax. 

9.  Any  thing  with  a  sharp  point ;  as  a 
graver,  the  pin  of  a  dial. 

Placing  two  stiles  or  needles  of  the  same  steel, 
touched  with  the  same  loadstone,  when  the  one  is 
removed  but  half  a  span,  the  other  would  stand 
like  Hercules's  pillars.  Brown. 

10.  The  stalk  which  rises  from  amid  the 
leaves  of  a  flower. 

Style  is  the  middle  prominent  part  of  the  flower 
of  a  plant,  which  adheres  to  the  fruit  or  seed  :  'tis 
usually  slender  and  long,  whence  it  has  its  name 

Quincy. 

The  figure  of  the  flower-leaves,  stamina,  apices, 
stile,  and  seed-vessel.  Ray. 

To  Style,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
call ;  to  term ;  to  name. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  they  had  no 
mind  should  be  styled  a  knight.  Clarendon. 

Err  not  that  so  shall  end 
The  strife  which  thou  call'st  evil,  but  we  style 
The  strife  of  glory.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Fortune's  gifts,  ray  actions 
May  stile  their  own  rewards.        Venham's  Sophy. 

whoever  backs  his  tenets  with  authorities, 
thinks  he  ought  to  carry  the  cause,  and  is  ready  to 
stile  it  impudence  in  any  one  who  sliall  stand  out. 

Locke. 

His  conduct  might  have  made  hira  stil'd 
A  father,  and  the  nymph  his  child.  Swift. 

Sty'ptick.  7  adj.  [s-vAxoi ;  styptique, 
Sty'ptical.  3  Fr.  This  is  usually, 
though  erroneously,  written  stiptick.] 
The  same  as  astringent ;  but  generally 
expresses  the  most  efficacious  sort  of  as 
tringents,  or  those  which  are  applied  to 
stop  haemorrhages.  Quincy. 

Fftiits  of  trees  and  shrubs  contain  phlegm,  oil, 
and  an  essential  salt,  by  which  they  are  sharp, 
sweet,  sour,  or  styptick.       Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

There  is  a  sour  stiptick  salt  diffused  through  the 
earth,  which  passing  a  concoction  in  plants,  be- 
cometh  milder.  Brown. 

From  spirit  of  salt,  carefully  dephlegmed  and 
removed  into  lower  glasses,  having  gently  ab- 
stracted the  whole,  there  remained  in  the  bottom, 
and  the  neck  of  the  retort,  a  great  quaintity  of  a 
certain  dry  and  stiptical  substance,  mostly  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour.  Boyle. 

In  an  effusion  of  blood,  having  dossils  ready  dipt 
in  the  royal  stiptick,  we  applied  them.  IVisem.  Surg. 

Stypti'city,  n.  s.  The  power  of  stanch- 
ing blood. 

Calharticks  of  mercurials  precipitate  the  visci- 
dities by  their  stypticity,  and  mix  with  all  animal 
acids.  Floyer. 

To  Sty'thy.  v.  a.  [See  Stithy.]  To 
forge  on  an  anvil. 

By  the  forge  that  stythied  Mars  his  helm, 
I'll  kill  thee  every  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er.  Shak. 

Sua'sible.  adj.  [from  suadeo,  Lat,''  Easy 
to  be  persuaded. 
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Sua'si  ve,  adj.  [from  suadeo,  Lat.]  Hav- 
ing power  to  persuade. 

It  had  the  passions  in  perfect  subjection  ;  and 
though  its  command  over  them  was  but  suasive 
and  political,  yet  it  had  the  force  of  coaction,  and 
despotical.  South, 

Sua'sory.  adj.  [suasorius,  Lat,]  Having 

tendency  to  persuade, 
Sua'vity.  n.  s.  [suavity,  Fr.  suavitas,  Lat.] 

1,  Sweetness  to  the  senses. 

She  desired  them  for  rarity,  pulchritude,  and 
suavity.  Brown. 

2.  Sweetness  to  the  mind. 

Sub,  in  composition,  signifies  a  subordi- 
nate degree, 
Suba'cid,  adj.  [sub  and  acidus,  Lat.] 
Sour  in  a  small  degree. 

The  juice  of  the  stem  is  like  tlie  chyle  in  the 
animal  bod^,  nor  sufficiently  concocted  by  circu- 
lation, and  is  commonly  subacid  in  all  plants. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
Suba'cRID.  adj.  [sub  and  acrid.]  Sharp 
and  pungent  in  a  small  degree. 

The  green  choler  of  a  cow  tasted  sweet,  bitter,  i 
suhacrid,  or  a  little  pungent,  and  turned  syrup  of 
violets  green.  Floyer,  \ 

To  Sub  act.  v.  a.  [subactus,  Lat.]    To  i 
reduce ;  to  subdue. 

Tangible  bodies  have  no  pleasure  in  the  consort  1 
of  air,  but  endeavour  to  subact  it  into  a  more  ! 
dense  body.  Bacon,  • 

Suba'ction.  n.  s.  [subactus,  Lat.]    The  j 
act  of  reducing  to  any  state,  as  of  mixing 
two  bodies  completely,  or  beating  any 
thing  to  a  very  small  powder. 

There  are  of  concoction  two  periods :  the  one 
assimilation,  or  absolute  conversion  md  subactim ; 
the  other  maturation  :  whereof  the  former  is  most 
conspicuous  in  living  creatures,  in  which  there  is 
an  absolute  conversion  and  assimilation  of  the  nou- 
rishment into  the  body.    Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Subaltern,  adj.  [subalterne,  Fr.]  In- 
feriour ;  subordinate ;  that  which  in 
different  respects  is  both  superiour  and 
inferiour.  It  is  used  in  the  army  of  all 
officers  below  a  captain. 

Love's  subalterns,  a  duteous  band. 

Like  watchmen  round  their  chief  appear  ; 
Each  had  his  lanthorn  in  his  hand, 

And  Venus,  mask'd,  brought  up  the  rear.  Prior. 

There  had  like  to  have  been  a  duel  between  two 
subalterns,  upon  a  dispute  which  should  be  gover- 
nor of  Portsmouth.  Addison, 

One,  while  a  subaltern  officer,  vfas  every  day 
complaining  against  the  pride  of  colonels  towards 
their  officers  ;  yet,  after  he  received  his  commission 
for  a  regiment,  he  confessed  the  spirit  of  colonel- 
ship  was  coming  fast  upon  him,  and  it  daily  in- 
creased to  his  death.  Sivjft. 

This  sort  of  universal  ideas,  which  may  either 
be  considered  as  a  genus  or  species,  is  called  subal- 
tern. Watts. 

Subalte'rnate.  adj.  [subalternus,  Lat.] 
Succeeding  by  turns.  Diet. 
Subastri'ngent,  adj.  [sub  and  astrin- 
gent.]   Astringent  in  a  small  degree. 
Subbe'adle,  n.  .s.  [sub  and  beadle.]  An 
under  beadle. 

They  ought  not  to  execute  those  precepts  by 
simple  messengers,  or  subbeadles,  but  in  their  own 
persons.  Ayliffe. 
Subcele'stial.  adj.  [sub  and  celestial.] 
Placed  beneath  the  heavens. 

The  most  refined  glories  of  subcelestial  excellen- 
cies are  but  more  faint  resemblances  of  these. 

Glajivilie. 

Subcha'nter.  n.  s.  [sub  and  chanter; 
succentor,  Lat.]  The  deputy  of  the 
precentor  in  a  cathedral. 
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Subclavian,  adj.  [sub  andclavus,  Lat.] 

Subclavian  is  Bpplied^.  to  any  thing  under  the 
armpit  or  shoulder,  whether  artery,  nerve,  vein,  or 
luuscle.  Quincy- 

The  liver,  thou;;h  seated  on  the  right  side,  vet, 
by  the  subclavian  division,  doth  equi-distanlly 
communicate  its  activity  unto  eitlier  arm. 

Brovm's  Vulgar  Errnurs. 

The  chyle  first  niixeth  with  the  blood  in  the 
subclavian  vein,  and  enters  with  it  into  the  heart, 
where  it  is  very  imperfectly  mixed,  there  being  no 
mechanism  nor  fermentation  to  convert  it  into 
blood,  which  is  effected  by  the  lungs.  Arbuthnot. 
Subconstella'tion.  n.  s.  [sub  and  con- 
stellation.] A  subordinate  or  secondary 
constellation. 

As  to  tlie  picture  of  the  seven  stars,  if  thereby 
he  meant  the  Pleiades,  or  subconstellatimi  upon  the 
back  of  Taurus,  with  what  congruity  they  are  de- 
scribed, in  a  clear  night  an  ordinary  eye  may  dis- 
cover. Brown  sVulgar  Eri-ours. 

Subcontra'cted.  part.  adj.  [sub  and 
contracted.]  Contracted  after  a  former 
contract. 

Your  claim, 
I  bai  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife  ; 
'Tis  she  is  subcontracted  to  this  lord, 
And  I  her  husband  contradict  your  bancs. 

Shaliesp.  King  Lear. 
SuBCO  NTRARY.  adj.  [sub  and  contrary.] 
Contrary  in  an  inferiour  degree. 

If  two  particular  propositions  differ  in  quality, 
they  are  contraries ;  as,  some  vine  is  a  tree  ;  some 
vine  is  not  a  tree.  These  may  be  both  true  toge- 
ther, but  they  can  never  be  botli  false.  Watts. 
Subcuta'neous.  adj.  [sub  and  cutane- 
ous.] Lying  under  the  skin. 
Subdea'con.  n.  s.  [subdiaconus,  Lat] 

In  the  Romish  church  they  have  a  subdeacon, 
who  is  the  deacon's  servant.     Ayliffe 's  Parergon. 

Subde'an.  n.  s.  [subdecanus,  Lat.]  The 
vicegerent  of  a  dean. 

Whenever  the  dean  and  chapter  confirm  any 
act,  that  such  confirmation  may  be  valid,  the  dean 
must  join  in  person,  and  not  in  the  person  of  a  de- 
puty or  subdean  only.  Ayliffe. 

SuBDECUPLE.  adj.  [sub  and  decuplus, 
Lat.]    Containing  one  part  of  ten. 

Subderiso'rious.  adj.  [sub  and  deri- 
sor.]  Scoffing  or  ridiculing  with  tender- 
ness and  delicacy.    Not  used. 

Ihe  subderisorius  mirth  is  far  from  giving  any 
offence  to  us  :  it  is  rather  a  pleasant  condiment  of 
our  conversation.  More. 

Subditi'tious.  adj.  [subdititius,  Lat.] 
Put  secretly  in  the  place  of  something 
else. 

To  Subdive'rsify.  v.  a.  [sub  and  diver- 
sify.] To  diversify  again  what  is  already 
diversified. 

The  same  wool  one  man  felts  into  a  hat,  ano- 
flier  weaves  it  into  cluth,  another  into  arras ;  and 
these  variously  SK6diDCr.s(/ie(i  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  artificer.  Hale. 

To  Subdivi  DE.  V.  a.  [subdiviser,  Fr.  sub 
and  divide.]  To  divide  a  part  into  yet 
more  parts. 

In  the  rise  of  eight,  in  tones,  there  be  two  bee- 
mols,  or  half  notes  ;  so  as  if  you  divide  the  tones 
equally,  the  eight  is  but  seven  whole  and  equal 
notes  ;  and  if  you  subdivide  that  into  half  notes, 
as  in  the  stopes  of  a  lute,  it  raaketh  the  number 
thirteen.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

When  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  overthrown, 
soon  after  Antonius  and  Octavianus  brake  and 
subdivided.  Brown. 

The  glad  father  glories  in  his  child. 
When  he  can  subdiviHe  a  fraction.  Roscommon. 

When  the  progenies  of  Cham  and  Japhet 
•warmed  into  colonies,  and  those  colonies  were 
subdivided  in  many  others,  in  time  their  descen- 
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dants  lost  the  primitive  rites  of  divine  worship, 
'  retaining  only  the  notion  of  orie  deity.  Dryden. 

Subdivi  sion,  n.s.  [subdivision,  Fr.  from 
subdivide.] 

1.  The  act  of  subdividing. 

When  any  of  the  parts  of  any  idea  are  farther 
divided,  in  order  to  a  clear  explication  of  the  whole^ 
this  is  called  a  subdivision ;  as  when  a  year  is  di- 
vided into  months,  each  month  into  days,  and 
each  day  into  hours,  which- may  be  farther  subdi- 
vided into  minutes  and  seconds.    Watts's  Logick 

2.  The  parts  distinguished  by  a  second 
division. 

How  can  we  see  such  a  multitude  of  souls  cast 
under  so  many  subdivisions  of  misery,  without  re 
fleeting  on  the  absurSity  of  a  government  that 
sacrifices  the  happiness  of  so  many  reasonable  be- 
ings to  the  glory  of  one.  Addison. 

In  the  decimal  table  the  subdivisions  of  the  cubit, 
as  span,  palm,  and  digit,  are  deduced  from  the 
shorter  cubit.  Arbuthnot. 

Su'bdolous.  adj.  [subdolus,  Lat]  Cun- 
ning; suble;  sly. 

In  his  own  case  he  might  have  thought  it  a 
subdiilous  evasion  ;  a  forced  succession  wholly  nu- 
gatory on  the  footing  of  worldly  success. 

Whyte's  Poems,  Notes. 

To  Subdu'ce.  I V.  u.  [sabduco,  subductus, 
To  SuBDu'cT.  5  Lat] 

1.  To  withdraw  ;  to  take  away. 

Or  nature  fail'd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 
Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain  ; 
Or,  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
More  than  enough.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

2.  To  subtract  by  arithmetical  operation. 
Take  the  other  operation  of  arithmetick,  sub- 

duction  :  if  out  of  that  supposed  infinite  multitude 
of  antecedent  generations  we  should  subduce  ten, 
the  residue  must  be  less  by  ten  than  it  was  before, 
and  yet  still  the  quotient  must  be  infinite.  Hale. 
SuBDU'CTiON.  n.s.  [?vom  subduct.] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  away. 

Possibly  the  Divine  beneficence  subducting  that 
iiifiuence  which  it  communicated  from  the  time 
of  their  first  creation,  they  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
immortality  till  that  moment  of  the  subduction. 

,  Hale's  Ot-igin  of  ' Mankind. 

2.  Arithmetical  substraction. 

Suppose  we  take  the  other  operation  of  arithme- 
tick, subduction:  ifoutof  that  infinite  multitude 
of  antecedent  generations  we  should  subduce  ten, 
the  residue  must  be  less  by  ten  than  it  was  before 
that  subduction,  and  yet  still  the  quotient  be  infi- 
nite. Hale. 

To  SUBDUE.  17.  a.  [from  subdo,  or  sub- 
jugo,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  crush ;  to  oppress ;  to  sink ;  to  over- 
power. 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

Shakes)). 

Them  that  rose  up  against  me  liast  thou  subdued 
under  me.  2  5am.  xxii,  40. 

If  aught  were  worthy  to  subdxie 
The  soul  of  man.  Milton. 

2.  To  conquer ;  to  reduce  under  a  new 
dominion. 

Be  fruitful  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it. 

Gen.  i.  28. 

Augustus  Caesar  subdued  Egypt  to  the  Roman 
empire.  Peach. 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils.  Milton. 

The  Romans  made  those  times  the  standard  of 
their  wit,  when  they  subdued  the  world.  Spratt. 

3.  To  tame  ;  to  subact ;  to  break. 
Nor  'st  unwholsesome  to  subdue  the  land 

By  often  exercise  ;  and  where  before 
You  broke  the  earth,  again  to  plow.   May'n  Virgil. 
Subdu'ement.  n.  s.  [from  subdue.]  Con- 
quest.   A  word  not  used,  nor  worthy 
to  be  used. 

I  have  seen  thee. 
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As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed, 
Bravely  despising  forfeits  and  subduements  Shak. 
Sub  du'er.   n.  s.  [from  subdue.]  Con- 
queror; tamer. 

Great  god  of  might,  that  reigneth  in  the  mind. 
And  all  the  body  to  thy  best  dost  frame  : 

Victor  of  gods,  subduer  of  mankind, 
That  dost  the  lions  and  fell  tygers  tame. 
Who  can  express  the  glory  of  thy  might  ? 

Spenser. 

Their  curious  eye 
Discerns  their  great  subdutr's  awful  mien 
And  corresponding  features  fair.  Phillips. 

Figs  are  great  subduers  of  acrimony,  useful  in 
hoarseness  and  coughs,  and  extremely  emollient. 

Arbuthnot 

Su'bduple,  }  adj.  subduple,Fr.sub- 
SvBDv'PLlCAr^.  ^     duple,  Fr.  sub  and 

duplus,  Lat.]    Containing  one  part  of 

two. 

As  one  of  these  under  pulleys  doth  abate  half" 
of  that  heaviness  which  the  weight  hath  in  itself, 
and  cause  the  power  to  be  in  a  suhduple  proportion 
unto  it,  so  two  of  thi  ni  do  abate  half  of  that  which 
remains,  and  cause  a  subquadruple  proportion, 
and  three  a  subsextuple.  Wilkins's  Math.  Magick. 

The  motion,  generated  by  the  forces  in  the 
whole  passage  of  the  body  or  thing  through  that 
space,  shall  be  in  a  suhduplicate  proportion  of  the 
forces.  Newton's  Opticks. 

Subja'cent.  adj.  [subjacens,  Lat]  Lying 
under. 

I'he  superficial  parts  of  mountains  are  washed 
away  by  rains,  and  borne  down  upon  the  subjacent 
plains.  Woodvtard. 

To  SUBJECT.  V.  a.  [stibjectus,  Lat  ] 

1.  To  put  under. 

The  angel 

Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 

'J"o  the  subjected  plain.  Milton. 

The  medal  bears  each  form  and  name  ; 
In  one  short  view,  subjected  to  our  eye, 
Gods,  emp'rors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties  lie.  Pope. 

2.  To  reduce  to  subrnission  ;  to  make  sub- 
ordinate ;  to  make  submissive. 

Think  not,  young  warriors,  your  diminish'd 
name 

Shall  lose  of  lustre,  by  subjecting  rage 

To  cool  the  dictates  of  experienc'd  age.  Dryden. 

3.  To  enslave  ;  to  make  obnoxious. 

I  live  on  bread  like  you,  feel  want  like  you. 
Taste  grief,  need  friends,  like  you  :  subjected  ihyns. 
How  can  you  say  to  me  I  am  a  king  ? 

Shakesp.  Richard  11. 
I  see  thee,  in  that  fatal  hour. 
Subjected  to  the  victor's  cruel  pow'r. 
Led  hence  a  slave  Dryden. 

The  blind  will  always  be  led  by  those  that  see, 
or  fall  iiito  the  ditch  :  and  he  is  the  most  subjected, 
the  most  enslaved,  who  is  so  in  his  understanding. 

Locke. 

4.  To  expose  ;  to  make  liable. 

If  the  vessels  yield,  it  subjects  the  person  to  all 
the  inconveniencies  of  an  erroneous  circulation. 

ArbuthTwt. 

5.  To  submit ;  to  make  accountable. 

God  is  not  bound  to  subject  his  ways  of  operation 
to  the  scrutiny  of  our  thoughts,  and  confine  him- 
self to  do  nothing  hut  what  we  must  comprehend. 

Locke. 

6.  To  make  subservient. 
He  subjected  to  man's  service  angel  wings.  MUt. 

Su'bject.  adj.  [subjecfus,  Lat] 

1.  Placed  or  situated  under. 

'J  h'  eastern  tower. 
Whose  height  commands,  as  subject,  all  the  vale 
To  see  the  fight.       Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

2.  Living  under  the  dominion  of  another. 
Esau  was  never  subject  to  Jacob,  but  founded  a 

distinct  people  and  government,  and  was  himself 
pritice  over  them.  Locke. 

Christ,  since  his  incariiation,  has  been  subject  to 
the  Father  ;  and  will  be  so  ako  in  his  human  ca- 
pacity, after  he  has  delivered  up  his  mediatorial 
iiingdom. 
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3.  Exposed ;  liable ;  obnoxious. 

Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds  ; 
And  he  the  noble  image  of  my  youth 
Is  overspread  with  thein.  Shakesp. 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decaN', 
And  when  fate  summons  monarchs  must  obey. 

Drydtn. 

4.  Being  that  on  which  any  action  ope- 
rates, whether  intellectual  or  material. 

I  enter  into  the  subject  matter  of  my  discourse. 

Drydeyi. 

Su'bject.  71.  s.  [snjet,  Fr.] 

1.  One  who  lives  under  the  dominion  of 
another:  opposed  to  governor. 

Every  subject's  duty  is  tlie  king's, 
But  every  subject's  soul  is  his  own.  Shah.  Hen.  V  . 

Never  subject  long'd  to  be  a  king, 
As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject,  Shak.  H.Yl. 

Those  I  call  subjects  which  are  governed  by  the 
ordinary  laws  and  magistrates  of  the  sovereign. 

Davies. 

vVe  must  understand  and  confess  a  king  to  be  a 
father,  a  stibject  to  be  a  son  ;  and  therefore  honour 
to  be  by  nature  most  due  from  the  natural  subject 
to  the  natural  king.  Holydaif 

The  subject  must  obey  his  prince,  because  Gut 
coraraands  it,  human  laws  require  it.  Swift 

Were  subjxts  so  but  only  by  their  choice, 
Aud  not  from  birth  did  forc'd  dominion  take. 
Our  prince  alone  would  have  the  public  voice. 

Vrydeii. 

Heroick  kings  whose  high  perfections  have  m.ide 
them  awful  to  the'ir  subjects,  cnn  struggle  with  and 
subdue  the  corruption  of  the  times.  Davenant 

2.  That  on  which  any  operation,  either 
mental  or  material,  is  performed. 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gain  the  timely  inn,  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch.  Shakesp.  Macbeth 

This  subject  for  heroick  song  pleased  me.Miltnn 
Here  he  would  have  us  fix  our  thoughts  ;  nor 
are  they  too  dry  a  subject  for  our  contemplation. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

I  will  not  venture  on  so  nice  a  subject  with  my 
severe  style.  More. 

Make  choice  of  a  subject  beautiful  and  noble, 
which,  being  capable  of  all  the  graces  that  colours 
and  elegance  of  design  can  give,  shall  afford  a  per- 
fect art  an  ample  field  of  matter  wherein  to  expa- 
tiate. Dryden. 

The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  concerning 
which  any  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied. 

Watts's  Logick. 

My  real  design  is,  that  of  publishing  your  praises 
to  the  world  ;  not  upon  Ihe  subject  of  your  noble 
birth.  Swift. 

3.  That  in  which  any  thing  inheres  or 
exists. 

Anger  is  certainly  a  kind  of  baseness,  as  it  ap- 
pears well  in  the  weakness  of  those  subjects  in 
whom  it  reigiis,  children,  women,  old  folks,  sick 
folks.  Bacon. 

4.  [In  grammar.]  The  nominative  case 
to  a  verb  is  called  by  grammarians  the 
subject  of  the  verb. 

Clarke's  Latin  Grammar. 
Subje'ction.  n.  s.  [from  subject.] 

1 .  The  act  of  subduing. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  and  subjec- 
tion of  the  rebels,  enquiry  was  made  who  there 
were,  that,  fighting  against  the  kuig,  had  saved 
themselves  by  flight.  Hale. 

2.  [Soujettion,  Fr.]  The  state  of  being 
under  government. 

Because  the  subjection  of  the  body  lo  the  will  is 
by  natural  necessity,  the  subjection  of  the  will  unto 
God  voluntary,  we  therefore  stand  in  need  of  di- 
rection after  what  sort  our  wills  and  desires  may 
be  rightly  conformed  to  his.  Hooker. 

How  hard  it  is  now  for  him  to  frame  himself  to 
subjection,  that,  having  once  set  before  his  eyes  the 
hope  of  a  kingdom,  hath  found  encouragemei.t. 

Spenser. 

Both  in  subjection  now  to  seusual  appetite. Mi/(, 
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Subje'ctive.  adj.  [from  subject.]  Re- 
lating not  to  the  object,  but  the  subject, 
Certainty,  according  to  the  schools,  is  distin- 
guished into  objective  and  subjective  :  objective  is 
when  the  proposition  is  certainly  true  in  itself, 
and  subjective,  when  we  are  certain  of  the  truth 
of  it.  Watts. 

Subingre'ssion.  n.  s.\sub  mAingres- 
sus,  Lat.]  Secret  entrance. 

The  pressure  of  the  ambient  air  is  strengthened 
upon  the  accession  of  the  air  sucked  out ;  which 
forceth  the  neighbouring  air  to  a  violent  subin- 
gression  of  its  parts.  Boule. 
To  Subjoi'n.  v.  a.  [sub  and  joivdre,  Fr. 
suhjungo,  Lat.]  To  add  at  the  end  ; 
to  add  afterwards. 

He  makes  an  excuse  from  ignorance,  tlie  only 
thing  that  could  take  away  the  fault;  namely, 
that  he  knew  not  that  he  was  the  high-priest,  and 
subjoins  a  reason.  South. 

SuBiTANEOus.  ads.  [subitaneus,  Lat.] 
'    Sudden  ;  hasty. 

To  SUBJUGATE,  v.  a.  [subjuguer,  Fr 
suhjugo,  Lat.]  To  conquer  ;  to  subdue 
to  bring  under  dominion  by  force. 

O  fav'rite  virgin,  that  hast  warm'd  the  breast, 
Whose  sov'reign  dictates  subjugate  the  east  I 

Prior. 

He  subjugated  a  king,  and  called  him  his  vassal 

Baker. 

Subjuga'tion.  n.  s.  [from  subjugate. 
The  act  of  subduing. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  learntd  part  of 
the  world,  after  their  subjugation  by  the  Turks. 

Hale 

SUBJUNCTION.  n.  s.  [from  subjungo, 
Lat.]  The  state  of  being  subjoined ;  the 
act  of  .subjoining. 

The  verb  undergoes  in  Greek  a  different  for 
mation  ;  and  in  dependence  upon,  or  subjunctinn 
to,  some  other  verb.  Clarke. 

Subju'nctive.  adj.  {suhjunctivus,  Lat 
subjonctif,  Fr.] 

1.  Subjoined  to  something  else. 

2.  [In  grammar.] 

The  verb  undergoes  a  different  formation,  to 
signify  the  same  intentions  as  the  indicative,  ye 
not  absolutely,  but  relatively  to  some  other  verb 
which  is  called  the  subjunctive  mood.  Clarke. 

Sublapsa'rian.  )  a«?/.  [iwft  and  lapsus. 
Subla'psary.     5     Lat.]    Done  after 
the  fall  of  man. 

The  degree  of  reprobation,  according  to  the 
sublapsarian  doctrine,  being  nothing  else  but  a  mere 
preterition  or  non-election  of  some  persons  whom 
God  left  as  he  found,  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the 
first  Adam's  transgression,  without  any  actual  per- 
sonal sin  of  their  own,  when  he  withdrew  some 
others  as  guilty  as  they.  Hammond. 

Subla'tion.  71  s.  [suhlatio,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  taking  away. 
Subleva'tion.  n.  s.  [sublego,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  raising  on  high. 
Subli'mable.  adj.  [from  sublime.]  Pos- 
sible to  be  sublimed. 
Subli'mableness.  71.  s.  [from  sublim- 
able.]    Quality  of  admitting  sublima- 
tion. 

He  obtained  another  concrete  as  to  taste  and 
smell,  and  easy  sublimableness,  as  common  sal  ar- 
armoniack.  Boyle. 

To  Sublimate,  v.  a.  [from  sublime.] 

1.  To  raise  by  the  force  of  chemical  fire. 

2.  To  exalt ;  to  heighten  ;  to  elevate. 
And  as  his  actions  rose,  so  raise  they  still  their 

vein 

In  words,  whose  weight  best  suits  a  sublimated 
strain.  Drayton. 
Not  only  the  gross  and  illiterate  souls,  but  the 
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most  aerial  and  sublimated,  are  rather  the  njfjre 
proper  fuel  for  an  immaterial  fire.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  precepts  of  Christianity  are  so  excellent 
and  refined,  and  so  apt  to  cleanse  and  sublimate 
the  more  gross  and  corrupt,  as  shews  flesh  and 
blood  never  revealed  it.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Su'blimate.  n.  s.  [from  sublime.] 

1.  Any  thing  raised  by  fire  in  the  retort. 

Enquire  the  manner  of  subliming,  and  what 
metals  endure  subliming,  and  what  body  the  sub- 
limate makes.  -  Bacon, 

2.  Quiciisilver  raised  in  the  retort. 
Su'blimate.  adj.  Raised  by  fire  in  the 

vessel. 

The  particles  of  mercury,  uniting  with  the  acid 
particles  of  spirit  of  salt,  compose  mercury  subli- 
mate ;  aud,  with  the  particles  of  sulphur,  cinnabar. 

Newton's  Optich. 

Sublima'tiON.  n.  s.  \sublimation,  Fr. 
from  sublimate.] 

1.  A  chemical  operation  which  raises  bo- 
dies in  the  vessel  by  the  force  of  fire. 

Sublimation  differs  very  little  from  distillation, 
excepting  that  in  distillation  only  the  fluid  parts  of 
bodies  are  raised,  but  in  this  the  solid  and  dry  j 
and  that  the  matter  to  be  distilled  may  be  either 
solid  or  fluid,  but  sublimation  is  only  concerned 
about  solid  substances.  There  is  also  another 
difference,  namely,  that  rarefaction,  which  is  of 
very  great  use  in  distillation,  has  hardly  any  room 
in  sublimation  ;  for  the  substances  which  are  to  be 
sublimed,  being  solid,  are  incapable  of  rarefac- 
tion ;  and  so  it  is  only  impulse  that  can  raise  them. 

QuitKy. 

Separation  is  wrought  by  weight,  ns  in  the  set- 
tlement of  liquors,  by  heat,  by  precipitation,  or 
sublimation  ;  that  is,  a  calling  of  the  several  parts 
up  or  down,  which  is  a  kind  of  attraction. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
Since  oil  of  sulplmr  per  canipanam  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  oil  of  vitriol,  may  it  not  be  inferred 
that  sulphur  is  a  mixture  of  volatile  and  fixed  parts, 
so  strongly  cohering  by  attraction,  as  to  ascend 
together  by  sublimation?  Newton's  Optichs. 

2.  Exaltation  ;  elevation  ;  act  of  heighten- 
ing or  improving. 

She  turns 

Bodies  to  spirits,  by  sublimation  strange.  Daviei. 

Shall  he  pretend  to  religious  attainments,  who 
is  defective  and  short  in  moral,  which  are  but  the 
rudiments  and  first  draught  of  religion,  as  religion 
is  the  perfection,  refinement,  ancl  sublimation  of 
morality  ?  South. 

SUBLI'ME.  adj.  [sublimis,  Lat.] 

1.  High  in  place;  exalted  aloft. 
They  sum'd  their  pens,  and  soaring  th'  air  sublime 

With  clang  despis'd  the  ground.  Mitton. 

Sublime  on  these  a  tow'r  of  steel  is  rear'd. 
And  dire  Tisipbone  there  keeps  the  v/ard.  Dry  den. 

2.  High  in  excellence  ;  exalted  by  nature. 
My  earthly  strained  to  the  height 

In  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime.  Milton. 

Can  it  be,  that  souls  sublime 
Return  to  visit  our  terrestrial  clime.' 
And  that  the  gen'rous  mind,  releas'd  by  death. 
Can  covet  lazy  limbs  Dryden. 
J.  High  in  style  or  sentiment;  loity; 
grand. 

Easy  in  stile  thy  work,  in  sense  sublime.  Prior. 
4.  Elevated  by  joy. 

All  yet  left  of  that  revolted  rout, 
Heav'n-fali'n,  in  station  stood  or  just  array. 
Sublime  with  expectation.  Milton. 

Their  hearts  were  jocund  and  sublime. 
Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine.  Milton. 
.  Lofty  of  mien ;  elevated  in  manner. 

He  was  sublime,  and  almost  tumorous,  in  his 
looks  and  gestures.  Wotton. 

His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declar'd 
Absolute  rule.  "  Milton. 

Subli  me,  n.  s.  The  grand  or  lofty  stile. 
The  sublime  is  a  Gallicism,  but  now  na- 
turalized. 
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Longinus  strengthens  all  his  laws, 
And  is  himself  the  great  sublime  he  draws.  Pope 

Tliesfife/i'me  rises  from  the  nobleness  of  thoughts, 
tlie  magnificence  of  the  words,  or  the  harmonious 
and  lively!  turn  of  the  phrase  ;  the  perfect  sublime 
arises  from  all  three  together.  Addison. 

To  Subli'me.  V.  a.  [sublimer,  Fr.  from 
the  adjective.] 

1.  To  raise  by  a  chemical  fire. 

Study  our  manuscripts,  those  myriads 
Of  letters,  wliich  have  past  'twixt  thee  and  me  : 
'I'hence  write  our  annals,  and  in  ihem  lessons  be 
To  all,  whom  love's  subliming  fire  invades.  Donne. 

2.  To  raise  on  high. 

Although  thy  trunk  be  neither  large  nor  strong, 
Nor  can  thy  head,  not  help'd  itself  si<6/(?Hf, 
Yet,  like  a  serpent,  a  tall  tree  can  climb.  Denham. 

3.  To  exalt ;  to  heighten  ;  to  improve. 

riow'rs,  and  then  fruit, 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublim'd, 
To  vital  spirits  aspire.  Milton. 

The  fancies  of  most  are  moved  by  the  inward 
springs  of  the  corporeal  machine,  which,  even  in 
the  most  sublimed  intellectuals,  is  dangerously 
influential.  Glanville. 

Art,  being  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  of 
things,  may  pass  into  nature  by  slow  degrees,  and 
so  be  sublimed  into  a  pure  genius,  which  is  capable 
of  distinguishing  betwixt  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  that  which  is  low  in  her.  Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 

Meanly  they  seek  the  blessing  to  confine, 
And  force  that  sun  but  on  a  part  to  shine  ; 
Which  not  alone  the  southern  wit  sublimes. 
But  ripens  spirits  in  cold  northern  climes.  Pope. 

To  Subli  me,  v.  n.  To  rise  in  the  che- 
mical vessel  by  the  force  of  fire. 

The  particles  of  sal  aramoniask  in  sublimation 
carry  up  the  particles  of  antimony,  which  will  not 
sublime  alone.  Newton's  Opticks. 

This  salt  is  fixed  in  a  gentle  fire,  and  sublimes  in 
a  great  one.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Subli'mely.  adv.  [from  sublime.]  Lofti- 
ly ;  grandly. 

In  English  lays,  and  all  subliinely  great. 
Thy  Homer  charms  with  all  his  ancient  heat. 

Parnell. 

Fustian's  so  sublimely  bad. 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad.  Pope. 

Subli'meness.  n.  s.  [sublimitas,  Lat] 
The  same  as  sublimity. 

Subli'mi TY.  n,  s.  [from  sublime ;  subli- 
Jnite,  Fr.  suhlimitus,  Lat.] 
.  Height  of  place ;  local  elevation. 

2.  Height  of  nature ;  excellence. 

As  religion  looketh  upon  him  who  in  majesty 
and  power  is  infinite,  as  we  ought  we  account  not 
of  it,  unless  we  esteem  it  even  according  to  that 
very  height  of  excellency  which  our  hearts  con- 
ceive, when  divine  sublimity  itself  is  rightly  con- 
sidered. Hooker. 

In  respect  of  God's  incomprehensible  sublimity 
and  purity,  this  is  also  true,  that  God  is  neither 
a  mind  nor  a  spirit  like  other  spirits,  nor  a  light 
such  as  can  be  discerned.  Raleigh. 

3.  Loftiness  of  style  or  sentiment. 
Milton's  distinguishing  excellence  lies  in  the 

sublimity  of  his  thoughts,  in  the  greatm  ss  of  which 
lie  triumphs  over  all  the  poets,  modern  and  an- 
cient, Homer  only  excepted.  Addison 
Subli'ngual.  adj.  [sublingual,  Fr.  sub 
and  lingua,  Lat.]  Placed  under  the 
tongue. 

Those  subliming  humours  should  be  intercepted, 
before  they  mount  to  the  head  by  sublingual  pills. 

Harvey. 

Sublu'nar.   \adj.  [sublunaire.  Ft.  sub 
Su  blunary,  j     and  luna,  Lat.]  Situ- 
ated beneath  the  moon  ;  earthly ;  terres- 
trial; of  this  world. 

Dull  sublunary  lovers  !  love. 
Whose  soul  is  sense,  cannot  admit 

Of  absence,  'cause  it  doth  remove 
The  thing  w  hich  elemented  it.  Donne. 
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Tvii.'ht  mcasur'd,  with  her  shadowy  cone, 
Halfway  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault.  Mi(fon 
Thro'  seas  of  knowledge  we  our  course  advance, 
Discov'ring  still  new  worlds  of  ignorance  ; 
And  these  discov'ries  make  us  ail  confess 
That  sublunary  science  is  but  guess.  Denham 
Tilt  celestial  bodies  above  ihf  moon,  being  not 
subject  to  chance,  remain  in  perpetual  order, 
while  all  things  sublunary  are  subject  to  change. 

Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 
Ovid  had  warn'd  her  to  beware 
Of  strolling  gods,  whose  usual  trade  is, 

Under  pretence  of  taking  air, 
To  |)ick  up  sublunari)  ladies.  Swift. 

The  fair  philosopher  to  Rowley  flies. 
Where  in  a  box  the  whole  creation  lies  : 
She  sees  the  planetsiu  their  turns  advance. 
And  scorns,  Poitier,  this  sut(u.na?'ii/ dance.  Foujig. 

Su'bmarine.  adj.  [sub  and  mare,  Lat.] 
Lying  or  acting  untler  the  sea. 

This  contrivance  may  seem  difficult,  because 
these  submarine  navigators  will  want  winds  and 
tides  for  motion,  and  the  sight  of  the  heavens  for 
direction.  Wilkins. 

Not  only  the  herbaceous  and  woody  submarine 
plants,  but  also  the  lithophata,  afl'ect  this  manner 
of  growing,  as  I  observed  in  corals. 

Hay  on  the  Creatioyi. 

To  SUBME'RGE.  v.  a.  [suhmerger,  Fr. 
submerge,  Lat.]  To  drown ;  to  put 
under  water. 

So  half  my  Egypt  was  submerg'd,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scai'd  snakes.  Sliukesp.Ant.  and  Cleop. 

Subme'rsion.  n.  s.  [submersion,  Fr. 
from  submersus,  Lat.]  The  act  of  drown- 
ing ;  state  of  being  drowned. 

The  great  Atlantick  island  is  mentioned  in  Pla- 
to's Timfeus,  almost  contiguous  to  the  western 
parts  of  Spain  and  Africa,  yet  wholly  swallowed 
up  by  that  ocean  ;  which,  if  true,  might  afford  a 
passage  from  Africa  to  America  by  land  before 
that  submersion.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

To  Submi'nister.  7  v.  a.  [subminis- 
To  Subministrate.  i     /?-o,  Lat]  To 

supply  ;  to  afford.    A  word  not  much 

in  use. 

Some  things  have  been  discovered,  not  only  by 
the  industry  of  mankind,  but  even  the  inferior 
animals  have  subministered  unto  man  the  invr ntion 
of  many  things,  natural,  ai  lificia],  and  nieiiiciniil. 

Hall  's  Origin  of  ISlankind. 

Nothing  subministrates  apter  matter  to  be  con- 
verted into  pestilent  seminaries,  than  steams  of 
nasty  folks.  Harvey. 

To  Submi'nister.  v.  m.    To  subserve 

Passions,  as  fire  and  water,  are  good  servants, 
but  bad  masters,  and  subminister  to  the  best  and 
worst  purposes.  L'Estrange. 

Submi'ss.  adj.  [from  submissus,  Lat.] 
Humble ;  submissive  ;  obsequious. 

King  James,  mollified  by  the  bishop's  submiss 
and  eloquent  letters,  wrote  back,  that  though  he 
were  in  part  moved  by  his  letters,  yet  he  sliould 
not  be  fully  satisfied  excejit  he  spake  with  him. 

Bacon's  Henry  VH. 
Nearer  his  presence,  Adam,  though  not  aw'd. 
Yet  with  submiss  approach,  and  reverence  meek. 
As  to  a  superior  nature  bow'd  low. 

Milton's  Par.  Lost. 
Rejoicing,  but  with  awe. 
In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell 
Submiss :  he  rear'd  me.  Milton. 

Submi  ssion,  n.  s.  [soumission,  Fr.  from 
submissus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Delivery  of  himself  to  the  power  of 
another. 

Submission,  dauphin  !  'tis  a  mere  Frencli  word  ; 
We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 

Shakesp. 

2.  Acknowledgment  of  inferiority  or  de- 
pendence ;  humble  or  suppliant  beha- 
viour 
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In  all  submission  and  humility 
York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 

Shakesji. 

Great  prince,  by  that  suimissuMi  you'll  gain  more 
Than  e'er  your  haughty  courage  vmn  before. 

Halifax. 

3.  Acknowledgment  of  a  fault;  confession 
of  errour. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission,  as  in  otTcnce. 

Shahesp. 

4.  Obsequiousness  ;  resignation  ;  obedi- 
ence. 

No  duty  in  religion  is  more  justly  required  by 
God  Almighty,  than  a  pudect  submission  to  his  will 
in  all  things.  Temple. 

Submissive,  adj.  [submissus,  Lat.] 
H  umble ;  testifying  submission  or  in- 
feriority. 

On  what  submis^ve  message  art  thou  sent  ?  Shah. 

Her  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress 
He  I'lus  with  peaceful  words  uprais'd.  Milton. 

Sudden  from  the  golden  throne 
With  <>■  submissive  step  1  hasted  down  ; 
The  glowing  garland  from  my  hair  I  took. 
Love  in       heart,  obedience  in  my  look.  Prior. 

Submi  ssively,  adv.  [from  submissive.] 
Humbly  ;  with  confession  of  inferiority. 

The  goddess, 
Soft  in  her  tone,  su(>missiue/v  replies.  Dryd.  JEneid. 

But  speech  ev'n  submissively  withdiaws 
From  rights  of  subjects,  and  the  poor  man's  cause 
Then  pompous  silence  reigns,  and  stills  the  in  isy 
laws.  Pope. 
Submi'ssiveness.  n.s.  [irom submissive.] 
Humility;  confession  of  fault  or  infe- 
riority. 

If  thou  dost  sin  in  wine  and  wantonness. 
Boast  not  thereof,  nor  make  thy  shame  thy  glory  ; 

Frailty  gets  pardon  by  suhmissiveness. 
But  he  that  boasts  shuts  that  out  of  his  story  ; 

He  makes  flat  war  with  God,  and  doth  defy, 
With  his  poor  clod  of  earth,  the  spacious  sky. 

Herbert. 

Submi'ssly.  adv.  [from  stibmiss.]  Hum- 
bly ;  with  submission. 

Humility  consists,  not  in  wearing  mean  cloatlis, 
and  going  softlv  and  submissly,  but  in  mean  opinion 
ofthvself.       "  Tai^lor. 

To  SUBMIT.  V.  a.  [soutnettre,  Fr.  sub- 

mitto,  Lat.] 
\.  To  let  down  ;  to  sink. 

Sometimes  the  hill  submits  itself  a  while 
In  small  descents,  which  do  its  height  beguile  ; 
.\nd  sometimes  mounts,  but  so  as  billows  play, 
W'hose  rise  not  hinders  but  makes  short  our  way. 

Dryden 

Neptune  stood. 
With  all  his  hosts  of  waters  at  command, 

Beneath  them  to  submit  th'  officious  flood. 
And  with  his  trident  shov'd  them  off  the  sand. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  subject ;  to  resign  without  resist- 
ance to  authority. 

Return  to  thy  mistress,  and  submit  thyself  under 
her  hands.  Genesis  xvi.  9. 

Christian  people  submit  themselves  to  conform- 
able observance  of  the  lawful  and  religious  consti- 
tutions of  their  spiritual  rulers.  White. 

Will  ye  stibmit  your  neck  and  chuse  to  bend 
The  supple  knee  ?  Milton. 

3.  To  leave  to  discretion ;  to  refer  to  judg- 
ment. 

Whether  the  condition  of  the  clergy  be  able  to 
bear  a  heavy  burden,  is  submitted  to  the  house. 

Swift. 

To  Submi't.  v.  n.  To  be  subject ;  to  ac 
quiesce  in  the  authority  of  another  ;  to 
yield. 

To  thy  husband's  will 
Thine  shall  submit :  he  over  thee  shall  rule.  Tb.lt. 

Our  religion  requires  from  us,  not  only  to  forego 
pleasure,  but  to  submit  to  pain,  disyrace,  and  even 
death.  "  Rogers. 
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Submu'ltiple.  n.  s.  A  submultiple 
number  or  quantity  is  that  which  is 
contained  in  another  number  a  certain 
number  of  times  exactly  ;  thus  3  is  sub- 
multiple  of  21,  as  being  contained  in  it 
seven  times  exactly.  Harris. 
SuBO'CTAVE.  )  adj.  [sub  and  octavus, 
SuBO'CTUPLE.  \  Lat.  and  octuple.^  Con 
taining  one  part  of  eight. 

As  one  of  these  under  pulley  s  abates  half  of  that 
heaviness  of  the  weight,  and  causes  the  power  to 
be  in  a  subduple  proportion  :  so  two  of  them 
abate  half  of  that  which  remains,  and  cause  a  sub- 
quadruple  proportion,  three  a  sextuple,  four  a 
iubnctiiple.  Wilkins's  Mathemat.  Magick. 

Had  they  erected  the  cube  of  a  foot  for  their 
princijial  concave,  and  geometrically  taken  itssiifc- 
oclave,  the  congius,  from  the  cube  of  half  a  foot, 
they  would  have  divided  the  congius  into  eight 
parts,  each  of  which  would  have  been  regularly  the 
cube  of  a  quarter  foot,  their  well-known  palm  : 
this  is  the  course  taken  for  our  gallon,  which  has 
the  pint  for  its  suboctave.  Arhuthnot  on  Coins 

■^iUBO  RDiNACY.  \  Ji.  s.  [from  sudordi- 
Subo'rdinancy.  5    nate.  Subordinaci/ 

is  the  proper  and  analogical  word. 
J.  The  state  of  being  subject. 

Pursuing  the  imagination  through  all  its  extra- 
vagancies, is  no  improper  method  of  correcting, 
and  bringing  it  to  act  in  subordinacy  to  reason. 

Spectator, 

2.  Series  of  subordination. 

The  stibordinancv  of  the  government  changing 
hands  so  often,  makes  an  unsteadiness  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  public  interests.  Temple. 

SUBORDINATE,  adj.  [sub  and  ordina- 
tus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Inferiour  in  order,  in  natiu-e,  in  dignity, 
or  power. 

It  was  subordinate,  not  enslaved,  to  the  under- 
standing; not  as  a  servant  to  a  master,  but  as  a 
queen  to  her  king,  who  acknowledges  a  subjec- 
tion, yet  retains  a  majesty.  SoutJi. 

Whether  dark  presages  of  the  night  proceed 
from  any  latent  power  of  the  soul  during  her  ab- 
straction, or  from  any  operation  of  subordinate 
spirits,  has  been  a  dispute.  Addison, 

2.  Descending  in  a  regular  series. 

The  two  armies  were  assigned  to  the  leading  of 
two  generals,  rather  courtiers  than  martial  men, 
yet  assisted  wit'i  subordinate  cummaiiders  of  great 
experience.  Bacon. 

His  next  subordinate 
Awakening,  thus  to  him  in  secret  spake.  Milton. 

These  carry  such  plain  characters  of  disagree- 
ment or  affinity,  that  the  several  kinds  and  subor- 
dinate species  of  each  are  easily  distinguished. 

Woodward. 

To  Subo'rdinate.  v.  a.  [sub  and  ordino, 
Lat.]  To  range  under  another.  Not 
in  use,  but  proper  and  elegant. 

If  I  have  subordinated  picture  and  sculpture  to 
architecture,  as  their  mistress,  so  there  are  other 
inferior  arts  subordinate  to  them.  Wotton. 

Subo'rdinately.  adv.  [from  subordi- 
nate.^  In  a  series  regularly  descending. 

It  being  the  highest  step  of  ill,  to  which  all 
others  subordinateiy  tend,  one  would  think  it  could 
be  capable  of  no  improvement.      Decay  of  Piety. 

Subordina'tiox.  n.  s.  [subordination, 

Fr.  from  subordinate.^ 
1.  The  state  of  being  inferiour  to  another. 

Nor  can  a  council  national  decide, 
But  with  subordination  to  her  guide.  Dryden. 
*2,  A  series  regularly  descending. 

The  natural  creatures  having  a  local  subordina- 
tion, the  rational  having  a  political,  and  sometimes 
a  sacred.  Holyday. 

3.  Place  of  rank. 

If  «e  would  suppose  a  ministry,  where  every 
single  peron  was  of  distinguished  piety,  and  all 
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great  officers  of  state  and  law  diligent  in  chusing 
persons  who  in  their  several  subordinations  would 
be  obliged  to  follow  the  examples  of  their  superi- 
ors, the  empire  of  irreligion  would  be  soon  de- 
stroyed. Swift. 

To  SUBO'RN.  V.  a.  [suborner,  Fr.  sub- 
orno,  Lat] 

1.  To  procure  privately;  to  procure  by 
secret  collusion. 

His  judges  were  the  self-same  raon  by  whom  his 
accusers  were  suborned.  Hooker. 
Fond  wretch  !   thou  know'st  not  what  thou 
speak'st. 

Or  else  thou  art  subom'd  against  his  honour 

In  hateful  practice.  Shakesp. 

Reason  may  meet 
Some  specious  object,  by  the  foe  subom'd, 
And  fall  into  deception.  Milton. 

His  artful  bosom  heaves  dissembi'd  sighs  ; 
And  tears  subom'd  fall  dropping  from  his  eyes. 

Prior, 

2,  To  procure  by  indirect  means. 

Behold 

Those  who  by  ling'ring  sickness  lose  their  breath. 
And  thosewhoby  despair  suftorn  their  death.  Dri/d. 

Subornation,  n.  s.  [subornation,  Fr. 
from  suborn.]  The  crime  of  procuring 
any  to  do  a  bad  action. 

Thomas  earl  of  Desmond  was  through  false 
subornation  of  the  queen  of  Edward  IV.  brought  to 
his  death  at  Tredah  most  unjustly.  Spen.  Ireland. 

You  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man, 
And  for  his  sake  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  murd'rous  subornation.        Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

The  fear  of  punishment  in  this  life  will  preserve 
men  from  few  vices  since  some  of  the  blackest 
often  prove  the  surest  steps  to  favour  ;  such  as  in- 
gratitude, hypocrisy,  treachery,  and  subortialion. 

Swift. 

Subo'rner.  «.  s,  [suborneur,  Fr.  from 
suborn.]  One  that  procures  a  bad  action 
to  be  done. 
Subpoe'na.  n.  s.  [sub  and  pa;na,  I^t.] 
A  writ  commanding  attendance  in  a 
court,  under  a  penalty. 
SuBQUADRu'PLE.  adj.  [sub  and  quadru- 
ple.]   Containing  one  part  of  four. 

As  one  of  these  under  pullevs  abates  half  of  that 
heaviness  the  weight  hath  in  itself,  and  causes  the 
power  to  be  in  a  subduple  proportion  unto  it,  so 
two  of  them  abate  half  of  that  which  remains,  and 
cause  a  subquadruple  proportion. 

Wilkins's  Math.  Magick. 

SuBQUiNTU'PLE.flr//.  [sub  and  quintuple.] 
Containing  one  part  of  five. 

If  unto  the  lower  pulley  there  were  added  ano- 
ther, then  the  power  would  be  unto  the  weight  in 
a  subquintuple  proportion.  Wilkins's  Math.  Magick. 

SuBRECTOR.  71.  s.  [sitb  and  rector.]  The 
rector's  vicegerent. 
He  was  chosen  subrector  of  the  college.  Walton, 

Subre'ption.  n.  s.  [subreption,  Fr.  sub- 
reptus,  Lat  ]  The  act  of  obtaining  a 
favour  by  surprise  or  unfair  represen- 
tation. Diet. 

Subrepti'tious.  adj.  [surreptice,  Fr. 
surreptitius,  Lat.]  Fraudulently  ob- 
tained from  a  superiour,  by  concealing 
some  truth  which  would  have  prevented 
the  grant.  Bailey. 

To  Su'brogate,  v.  d.  [suhrogo,  Lat.] 
See  Surrogate. 

To  SUBSCRIBE,  v.  a.  [souscrire,  Fr. 
subsribo,  Lat.], 

L  To  give  consent  to,  by  underwriting 
the  name. 

They  united  by  subscribing  a  covenant,  which 
they  pretended  to  be  no  other  than  had  been  sub- 
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scribed  in  the  reign  of  King  James,  and  that  bit 
majesty  himself  had  subscribed  it ;  by  which  im- 
position people  of  all  degrees  engaged  themselves 
in  it.  Clarendon. 

The  reader  sees  the  names  of  those  persons  by 
whom  this  letter  is  subscribed.  Addiim. 

2.  To  attest  by  writing  the  name. 
Their  particular  testimony  ought  to  he  better 

credited,  than  some  other  subscribed  viith  an  hun- 
bands.  _  Whitgift^ 

3.  To  submit.    Not  used. 
The  king  gone  to-night  ^subscrib'd  his  pow'r ! 

Confin'd  to  exhibition  !  all  is  gone.  Shake^. 

To  Subscri'be.  v.  n. 

1.  To  give  consent. 
Osius,  with  whose  hand  the  Nicene  creed  was 

set  down,  and  framed  for  the  whole  christian 
world  to  subscribe  unto,  so  far  yielded  in  the  end, 
as  even  with  the  same  hand  to  ratify  the  Arians 
confession.  Hooker. 

Advise  thee  what  is  to  be  done. 
And  we  will  all  subsa  ibe  to  thy  advice.  Shakesp. 

If  wolves  had  at  my  gate  howl'd  that  stern  time. 
Thou  shouldst  have  said,  Go,  porter,  turn  the  key. 
All  cruels  else  subsc-rib'd.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

So  spake  much  humbl'd  Eve  ;  but  fate  ' 
Subscrib' d  tmt  :  nature  first  gave  signs,  impress'd  jj 
On  bird,  beast,  air.  Milton's  Par.  Lost,  i 

2.  To  promise  a  stipulated  sum  ^for  the 
promotion  of  any  undertaking, 

Subscri'ber.  n.  s.  [from subsriptio,  Lat.] 
1.  One  who  subscribes. 

3.  One  who  contributes  to  any  undertakt 
ing. 

Let  a  pamphlet  come  out  upon  a  demand  in  a 
proper  juncture,  every  one  of  the  party  who  can 
spare  a  sliilling,  shall  be  a  subscriber.  Swift. 

Subscri'ption.  n.  s.  [from  subscriptio, 
Lat.] 

1.  Any  thing  underwritten. 

The  man  asked,  Are  ye  christians.'  We  an- 
swered we  were  ;  fearing  the  less  because  of  the 
cross  we  had  seen  in  the  subscription.  Bacon. 

2.  Consent  or  attestation  given  by  under- 
writing the  name. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  contributing  to  any 
undertaking. 

The  work  he  plied  ; 
Stocks  and  subscriptions  pour  on  ev'ry  side,'  Pope. 

South-sea  subscriptions  take  who  please. 
Leave  me  but  liberty.  Pope, 

4.  Submis.sion;  obedience.    Not  in  use. 
I  tax  not  you,  y(m  elements,  with  unkindness; 

I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children  ; 
You  owe  me  no  subscription.       Shakesp.  K.  Leaf, 

Subse'ction.  n.  s.  [sub  and  sectio,  Lat.] 
A  subdivision  of  a  larger  section  into  a 
lesser  ;  section  of  a  section.  Diet. 
Subse'cutive.  adj.  [from  subsequor,  Lat,] 

Following  in  train. 
SuBSEPTu'PLE.  [sub  and  scptuplus,  Lat.] 
Containing  one  of  seven  parts. 

If  unto  this  lower  pulley  there  were  added  an- 
other, then  the  power  would  be  unto  the  weight 
in  a  subq\iintuple  proportion ;  if  a  third,  a  sub- 
septuple.  Wilkint. 

Su'bsequence.  n.  s.  [from  subsequor, 
Lat.]  The  state  of  following;  not  pre- 
cedence. 

By  this  faculty  we  can  take  notice  of  the  order 
of  precedence  and  subsequence  in  which  they  are 
f)ast.  Urew. 

SU'BSEQUENT.  adj.  [subsequent,  Fr. 
subsequens,  Lat.]  This  word  is  impro- 
perly pronounced  long  in  the  second 
.syllable  by  Shakespeare.]  Following  in 
train ;  not  preceding. 

In  such  indexes,  although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seen 
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The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 

Of  things  to  come,  at  large.  Shak.Troil.  anu  Cress 

The  subsequent  words  carae  on  before  the  prece- 
dent vanish.  _  Bacon. 

Why  does  each  consenting  sign 
With  prudent  harmony  combine 
In  turns  to  move,  and  subsequent  appear 
Togird  the  globe  and  regulate  the  year  ?  Prior. 

This  article  is  introduced  as  subsequent  to  the 
treaty  of  jMunster,  made  about  1648,  when  Eng- 
land was  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Swijt. 

Su'bsequently.  adv.  [from  subsequent.] 
Not  so  as  to  go  before  ;  so  as  to  follow 
in  train. 

To  men  in  governing  most  things  fall  out  acci- 
dentally, and  come  not  into  any  compliance  with 
their  preconceived  ends  :  but  they  are  forced  to 
comply  subsequently,  and  to  strike  in  with  things 
as  they  fall  out,  by  postliminious  after-applica- 
tions of  them  to  their  purposes.  South. 

To  SUBSERVE,  v.  a.  [subservio,  Lat.] 
To  serve  in  subordination  ;  to  serve  in- 
strumentally. 

Not  made  to  rule 
But  to  subserve  where  wisdom  bears  command. 

Milton. 

It  is  a  greater  credit  to  know  the  ways  of  cap- 
tivating nature,  and  making  her  subserve  our  pur- 
poses, than  to  have  learned  all  the  intrigues  of  po- 
licy. Glanvdte. 

The  memory  hath  no  special  part  of  the  brain 
devoted  to  its  own  service,  but  uses  all  those  parts 
which  subserve  our  sensations,  as  well  as  our  think- 
ing powers.  Walsli. 
Subse'rvienCE.  "^«.  [from  subserve.] 
SuBSE  RviENCY.  }  Instrumental  fitness, 
use,  or  operation. 

Wicked  spirits  may  by  their  cunning  carry  far- 
ther in  a  seeming  confederacy  or  subserviency  to 
the  designs  of  a  good  angel.  Dryden. 

There  is  au  immediate  and  agil  subservience  of 
the  spirits  to  the  empire  of  the  soul. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 
We  cannot  look  upon  the  body,  wherein  appears 
so  much  fitness,  use,  and  subserviency  to  infinite 
functions,  any  otherwise  than  as  the  effect  of  con- 
trivance. Bentley. 

There  is  a  regular  subordination  and  subserviency 
among  all  the  parts  to  beneficial  ends. 

Cheyne's  Philosoph.  Principles. 
Subse'rvient.  adj.  [subserviens,  Lat.] 
Subordinate ;  instrumentally  useful. 

Hammond  had  an  incredible  dexterity,  scarce 
ever  reading  any  thing  which  he  did  not  make 
subservient  in  one  kind  or  other.  Fell. 

Philosophers  and  common  heathens  believed 
one  God,  to  whom  all  things  are  referred  ;  but  un- 
der this  God  they  worshipped  many  inferior  and 
subservient  gods.  Stiltingfleet. 

These  ranks  of  creatures  are  subservient  one  to 
another,  and  the  most  of  them  serviceable  to  man. 

Ray. 

While  awake,  we  feel  none  of  those  motions 
continually  made  in  the  disposal  of  the  corporeal 
principles  subservient  herein.  Grew. 

Sense  is  subservient  unto  fancy,  fancy  unto  intel- 
lect. Grew. 

We  are  not  to  consider  the  world  as  the  body  of 
God ;  he  is  an  uniform  being,  void  of  organs, 
members,  or  parts  ;  and  they  are  his  creatures, 
subordinate  to  him,  and  subservient  to  his  will. 

Newton's  Opticks. 

Most  criticks,  fond  of  some  subse'rvient  art. 
Still  make  the  whole  depend  upon  a  part  ; 
.  They  talk  of  principles,  but  notions  prize, 
And  all  to  one  lov'd  folly  sacrifice.  Pope. 

Subse'xtuple.  adj.  [sub  and  se.vtuplus, 
Lat.]    Containing  one  part  of  six. 

One  of  these  under  pullies  abates  half  of  that 
heaviness  the  weight  hath,  and  causes  the  power 
to  be  in  a  subduple  proportion  unto  it,  two  of 
them  a  subquadruple  proportion,  three  a  subsex- 
tuple.  WilKiiis's  Mathemat.  Magick. 

To  SUBSI'DE.  I',  n.  [subsidio,  Lat.]  To 
sink;  to  tend  downwards.  Jt  is  com- 
monly used  of  one  part  of  a  compound, 
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sinking  in  the  whole.  Pope  has  used 
it  rather  improperly. 

He  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head, 
With  terror  trembled  heav'n's  subsiding  bill. 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews  distill. 

Dryden 

Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air, 
AVeighs  the  men's  wits  aganistthe  lady's  hair  : 
I'he  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side; 
At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

Pope. 

Subsi'dence.  )  n.  s.  [from  subside.]  The 
Subsi'dency. j     act  of  sinking;  ten 
dency  downward. 

This  gradual  sufcsidency  of  the  abyss  would  take 
up  a  considerable  time.  Burnet's  Theory. 

This  miscellany  of  bodies  being  determined  to 
subsidence  merely  by  their  different  specifick  gravi- 
ties; all  those  >vhich  had  the  same  gravity  subsided 
at  the  same  time.  Woodward. 

By  the  alternate  motion  of  those  air  bladders, 
whose  surfaces  are  by  turns  freed  from  mutual 
contact,  and  by  a  sudden  subsidence  meet  again  by 
the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  air,  the  liquor  is  still 
farther  attenuated.  Arbuthnot. 

Subsi  diary,  adj.  [subsidiaire,  Fr.  sub 
sidiarius,  Lat.  from  subsidy.]  Assistant ; 
brought  in  aid. 

Bitter  substances  burn  the  blood,  and  are  a  sort 
of  subsidiary  gall.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

SU'BSIDY.  n.  s.  [subside,  Fr.  subsidium 
Lat.]  Aid,  commonly  such  as  is  given 
in  money. 

They  advised  the  king  to  send  speedy  aids, and 
with  much  alacrity  granted  a  great  rate  of  subsidy. 

Bacon. 

'Tis  all  the  subsidy  the  present  age  can  raise. 

Dryden 

It  is  a  celebrated  notion  of  a  patriot,  that  a  house 
of  commons  should  never  grant  such  subsidies  as 
give  no  pain  to  the  people,  lest  the  nation  should 
acquiesce  under  a  burden  they  did  not  feel. 

Addison. 

To  Subsi'gn.  v.  a.  [subsigno,  Lat.]  To 
sign  under. 

Neither  have  they  seen  any  deed,  before  the 
conquest,  but  subsigned,  with  crosses  and  single 
names  without  surnames.  Camden. 

To  SUBSI  ST.  V.  n.  [subsister,  Fr.  sub- 
sisto,  Lat.] 

1.  To  be ;  to  have  existence. 

2.  To  continue ;  to  retain  the  present  state 
or  condition. 

Firm  we  subsist,  but  possible  to  swerve.  Milton. 

The  very  foundation  was  removed,  and  it  was 
a  moral  impossibility  that  the  republick  could  sub- 
sist any  longer.  Swift. 

3.  To  have  means  of  living  ;  to  be  main- 
tained. 

He  shone  so  powerfully  upon  me,  that,  like  the 
heat  of  a  Russian  summer,  he  ripened  the  fruits 
of  poetry  in  a  cold  climate  ;  and  gave  me  where- 
with al  to  subsist  in  the  long  winter  which  suc- 
ceeded. Dryden. 

Let  us  remember  those  that  want  necessaries, 
as  we  ourselves  should  have  desired  to  be  remem- 
bered, had  it  been  our  sad  lot  to  subsist  on  other 
men's  charity.  Atterbury. 

4.  To  inhere  ;  to  have  existence  by  means 
of  something  else. 

Though  the  general  natures  of  these  qualities 
are  sufficiently  distant  from  one  another,  yet  when 
they  come  to  subsist  in  particulars,  and  to  be 
clothed  with  several  accidents,  then  the  discern- 
ment is  not  so  easy.  South. 

Subsi'stence,  or  Subsi'stency.  n,  s. 
[subsistence,  Fr.  from  subsist.] 

I.  Real  being. 

The  flesh,  and  the  conjunction  of  the  flesh  with 
Gud,  began  both  at  one  instant ;  his  making  and 
taking  to  himself  our  flesh  was  but  one  a;t ;  so 
that  in  Christ  there  is  no  personal  subiittence  but 
one,  and  that  from  everlasting.  Hooker. 


n.  s.  [substance,  Fr,  sub' 


Daviet. 
Milton. 


SUB 

We  know  as  little  how  the  union  is  dissoWedt 
that  is,  the  chain  of  these  differing  subsistenciet  that 
compound  us,  as  how  it  first  commenced. 
AT  Glanville. 
Not  only  the  things  had  subsistence,  but  the  very 
images  were  of  some  creatures  existing. 

Stillingftcet. 

2.  Competence ;  means  of  supporting  life. 
His  viceroy  could  <mly  propose  to  himself  a 

comfortable  subsistetice  out  of  the  plunder  of  his 
province.  .  Addison. 

3.  Inherence  in  something  else. 
SuBSi'sTENT.  adj.  [subsistens,  Lat] 

1.  Having  real  being. 

Such  as  deny  spirits  subsistent  without  bodies, 
will  with  difficulty  affirm  the  separate  existence  of 
their  own.  Brown. 

2.  Inherent. 

These  qualities  are  not  subsistent  in  those  bodies, 
but  are  operations  of  fancy  begotten  in  something' 

Bentley. 

SUBSTANCE. 
stantia,  Lat.] 

1 .  Being  ;  something  existing  ;  something 
of  which  we  can  say  that  it  is. 

Since  then  the  soul  works  by  herself  alone. 
Springs  not  from  sense,  nor  humours  well  agreeing; 

Her  nature  is  peculiar,  and  her  own; 
She  is  a  substance,  and  a  perfect  being. 

The  strength  of  gods. 
And  this  empyreal  substance,  cannot  fail. 

2.  That  which  supports  accidents. 
What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mold 

And  substance  ?  Milton. 

Every  being  is  considered  as  subsisting  in  and 
by  itself,  and  then  it  is  called  a  substance  ;  or  it 
subsists  in  and  by  another,  and  then  it  is  called  a 
mode  or  manner  of  being.  Watti. 

.  The  essential  part. 

It  will  serve  our  turn  tn  comprehend  the  sub- 
stance, without  confining  ourselves  to  scrupulonn 
exactness  in  form.  Digby. 

This  edition  is  the  same  in  substance  with  the 
Latin.  Burn. 

They  are  the  best  epitomes,  and  let  you  see 
with  one  cast  of  the  eye  the  substance  of  a  hundred 
pages.  Addismi. 

.  Something  real ;  not  imaginary  ;  some- 
thing solid,  not  empty. 

Shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
'i  han  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers 
Arm'd  all  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond. 

Shakesp 

lie  the  future  evil  shall  no  less 
In  apprehension  than  in  substance  feel.  Milton. 

Heroick  virtue  did  his  actions  guide. 
And  he  the  substance,  not  th'  appearance,  chose  . 

To  rescue  one  such  friend  he  took  more  pride. 
Than  to  destroy  whole  thousands  of  such  foes. 

Dri/den. 

God  is  no  longer  to  be  worshipped  and  believed 
in  as  a  god  foreshewhig  and  assuring  by  types, 
but  as  a  god  who  has  performed  the  substance  of 
what  he  promised.  Nelson. 
.  Body ;  corporeal  nature. 

Between  the  parts  of  opake  and  coloured  bodies 
are  many  spaces,  either  empty  or  replenished  with 
mediums  of  other  densities  ;  as,  water  between 
the  tinging  corpuscles  wherewith  any  liquor  is 
impregnated,  air  between  the  aqueous  globules 
that  constitute  clouds  or  mists,  and  for  the  most 
part  spaces  void  of  both  air  and  water ;  but  yet 
perhaps  not  wholly  void  of  all  suistonce  bet  ween 
the  parts  of  hard  bodies.  Newton. 

The  qualities  of  plants  are  more  various  thau 
those  of  animal  substances.    Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

There  may  be  a  great  and  constant  cough,  with 
an  extraordinary  discharge  of  phlegmatick  matter, 
while,  notwithstanding,  tlie  substance  of  the  lungs 
remains  sound.  Blackmart. 

6.  Wealth ;  means  of  life. 
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SUB 

He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  iiouse  and  home,  and 
hath  put  all  ray  substance  into  that  fat  belly  of  his  ; 
but  I  will  have  some  of  it  out  agnin. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

We  are  destroying  many  thousand  lives,  and 
exhausting  our  substance,  but  not  for  our  own  in- 
terest.     '  Swift. 

Substa  ntial,  adj.  [substantiel,  Fr.  from 
substance.^ 

1 .  Real ;  actually  existing. 

If  this  atheist  would  have  his  cliance  to  be  area 
and  substantial  agent,  he  is  more  stupid  than  the 
vulgar.  Bentlexj. 

2.  True  ;  solid  ;  real ;  not  merely  seem- 
ing. 

O  blessed,  blessed  night!  I  am  afraid. 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream  ; 
Too  flattering  sweet  to  be  substantial.  Shakesp. 

To  give  thee  being,  I  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart. 
Substantial  life.  Milton, 

If  happiness  be  a  substantial  good. 
Not  fram'd  of  accidents,  nor  subject  to  them, 
I  err'd  to  seek  it  in  a  blind  revenge.  Denham 

Time,  as  a  river,  hath  brought  down  to  us  what 
is  more  light  and  superficial,  while  things  more 
solid  and  substantial  have  been  immersed.  Glanv. 

The  dilierence  betwixt  the  empty  vanity  of 
ostentation,  and  the  substantial  ornaments  of  vir- 
tue. L' Estrange 

Observations  are  the  only  sure  grounds  whereon 
to  build  a  lasting  and  substantial  philosophy.  IVoodw 

A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  soul  looks 
down  with  neglect  on  the  censures  and  ap|)lauscs 
of  the  multitude.  Addiso7i. 

This  useful,  charitable,  humble  employment 
of  yourselves,  is  what  I  recommend  to  you  with 
greatest  earnestness,  as  being  a  substantial  part  of 
a  wise  and  pious  life.  Law. 

3.  Corporeal;  material. 

Now  shine  these  planets  with  substantial  rays.' 
Does  innate  lustre  gild  their  measur'd  days  ?Prixir. 

The  sun  appears  fiat  like  a  plate  of  silver,  the 
moon  as  big  as  the  sun,  and  the  rainbow  a  large 
substantial  arch  in  the  sky  ;  all  which  are  gross 
falsehoods.  Watts. 

4.  Strong ;  stout ;  bulky. 

Substantial  doors, 
Cross-barr'd  an<l  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assaults. Mi7(. 

5.  Responsible ;  moderately  wealthy ;  pos- 
sessed of  substance. 

Trials  of  crimes  and  titles  of  right  shall  be  made 
by  verdict  of  a  jury,  chosen  out  of  the  honest  and 
most  substantial  freeholders.      Spenser  on  Ireland. 

The  merchants,  and  substantial  citizens,  canriul 
make  up  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  families. 

Addison  on  the  War. 

Substantia'lity.  n.  s.  [from  substan- 
tial.] 

1.  The  state  of  real  existence. 

2.  Corporeity ;  materiality. 

Body  cannot  act  on  any  thing  but  ray  motion  ; 
motion  cannot  be  received  but  by  quantity  and 
matter  :  the  soul  is  a  stranger  to  such  gross  substatt- 
tiality,  and  owns  nothing  of  these.    Glanv.  Scepsis. 

Substa'ntially.  adv.  [from  substan- 
tial.] 

1.  In  manner  of  a  substance;  with  reality 
of  existence. 
In  him  his  Father  shone  substantially  expressVi. 

■    '  Milton. 

%  Strongly;  solidly. 

Having  so  substantially  provided  for  the  north, 
they  promised  themselves  they  should  end  the  war 
that  summer.  Clarendon. 

3.  Truly ;  solidly ;  really ;  with  fixed  pur- 
pose. 

The  l.iwsofthis  religion  would  make  men,  if 
they  would  truly  observe  shem,  substantially  reli- 
gious towards  God,  chaste,  and  temperate. 

4.  With  competent  wealth. 
Substa'ntialness.   n.  s.  [from  sub- 
stantial.] 


SUB 

1.  The  state  of  being  substantial 

2.  Firmness  ;  strength  ;  power  of  holding 
or  lasting. 

When  substantialness  comhineth  wirii  delightful 
ness.  fulness  with  fineness,  how  can  the  language 
which  consisteth  of  these  sound  otiier  than  mosi 
full  of  sweetness  '  Camden's  liemains. 

In  degree  of  substantialness  next  above  the  Do- 
rique,  sustaining  the  third,  and  adorning  the 
second  story.  IVotton 

Substa'ntials.  n.  s.  [without  singular 
Essential  parts. 

Although  a  custom  introduced  against  the  sub- 
stantials  of  an  appeal  be  not  valid,  as  that  it  should 
not  be  appealed  to  a  superior  but  to  an  inferior 
judge,  yet  a  custom  may  be  introduced  against  the 
accidentals  of  an  appeal.  Ayliff'e's  Parergon 

To  Substa'ntiate.   v.  a.  [from  sub 
stance.]    To  make  to  exist 

The  accidental  of  any  act  is  said  to  be  whatever 
advenes  to  the  act  itseff  already  stibstantiated 

Ayliffe's  Parergon 
Su'bstantive.  n.  s.  [substantif,  Fr.  sub 
stantivum,  Lat.]    A  noun  betokening 
the  thing,  not  a  quality, 

Claudian  perpetually  closes  his  sense  at  the  end 
of  a  verse,  commonly  called  golden,  or  two  sub 
stantives  and  two  adjectives,  with  a  verb  hetwix 
them  to  keep  the  peace.  Dryden 

Substa'ntive.  adj.  [substantivus,  Lat 

1.  Solid;  depending  only  on  itself.  Not 
in  use 

He  considered  how  sufficient  and  substantive  this 
land  was  to  maintain  itself,  without  any  aid  of 
the  foreigner.  Bacon. 

2.  Betokening  existence 
One  is  obliged  to  join  many  particulars  in  one 

proposition,  because  the  repetition  of  the  sid>slan- 
tive  verb  would  be  tedious.  Arbuthnot. 

Substa'ntively.  adv.  [from substaiitive.] 

As  a  substantive 
To  Su'bstitute.  v.  a.  [substituer,  Fr. 
substilutus,  from  stib  and  staluo,  Lat. 
To  put  in  the  place  of  another. 
In  the  original  designs  of  speaking,  a  man  can 


substitute  none  for  them  that  can  equally  conduce 
to  his  honour.  Government  of  the 

If  a  sw  arthy  tongue 


Is  underneath  his  humid  palate  hung, 
Reject  him  then,  and  substitute  another.  Drtjden. 

Some  few  verses  are  inserted  ur  substituted  in  the 
room  of  others.  Congreve. 

Su  bstitute,  n.  s.  [sulsiitut,  Fr.  from 
the  verb.] 

J .  One  placed  by  anotlier  to  act  with  de- 
legated power. 

Were  you  sworn  to  the  duke,  or  to  the  deputy  ? 
— To  him  and  his  substitutes.  Shakesp. 

You 've  taken  up, 
Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  his  substitute,  mv  father, 
And  here  upswarm'd  theui.     Shakesp.  Henry  lY. 

Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute. 
And  these  inferior  far  beneath  me  set.'  Milton. 

Providence  delegates  to  the  supreme  magistrate 
the  same  power  for  the  good  of  men,  wiiich  that 
supreme  magistrate  transfers  to  those  several  sub- 
stitutes wIkj  act  under  him.  Addiso^i. 

2.  It  is  used  likewise  for  things  :  as,  one 
medicine  is  a  substitute  for  another. 

Substitu'tion.  n.  s.  [substitution,  Fr. 
from  substitute.]  The  act  of  placing  any 
person  or  thing  in  the  room  of  another ; 
the  state  of  being  placed  in  the  room  of 
another. 

He  did  believe 
He  was  the  duke,  from  substitution, 
.\nd  executing  th'  outward  face  of  royalty, 
With  all  prerogative.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 


SUB 

Nor  sal,  sulphur,  or  mercury  can  be  separated 
from  any  perfect  metals  ;  for  every  part,  so  sepa- 
rated, may  easily  be  reduced  into  perfect  metal 
without  substitution  of  that  which  ciiymists  ima- 
gine to  be  wanting.        Bacon's  Pliysical  Reinainy 

To  Substra'ct.  v.  a.  [subtraho,  Lat.  sous- 
traction,  Fr.] 

1.  To  take  away  part  from  the  whole, 

2.  To  take  one  number  from  another, 
Substra'ction.  11.  s.  [soustraire,  sous- 
traction,  Fr.] 

1 .  The  act  of  taking  away  part  from  th( 
whole. 

I  cannot  call  this  piece  Tully's  nor  my  own 
being  much  altered  not  only  by  the  change  of  th( 
style,  but  by  addition  and  substractwn.  Denham, 

2.  [In  arithmetick.]  The  taking  of  £ 
lesser  number  out  of  a  greater  of  likf 
kind,  whereby  to  find  out  a  ihird  num  ' 
ber,  being  or  declaring  the  inequality] 
excess,  or  difference  between  the  num-i 
bers  given.  Cocker's  Arithmetick' 

Substru'ction.  n.  s.  [substructio,  froir! 
sub  and  struo,  Lat.]  Underbuilding. 

To  found  our  habitation  firmly,  examine  thi! 
bed  of  earth  upon  which  we  build,  and  then  thi' 
underfillings,  or  substruction,  as  the  ancients  call  it 
Wott07i's  Architecture 

Substy'lar.  adj.  [sub  and  stylus,]  Sub\ 
stylar  line  is,  in  dialling,  a  right  line 
whereon  the  gnomon  or  style  of  a  dia 
is  erected  at  right  angles  with  the  plane 

Did : 

Erect  the  style  perpendicularly  over  the  substila  I 
line,  so  as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  dial-plan  | 
equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  your  place,  :i 
Moxon's  Meclianical  Eiercisei'\ 

SuBsm'LTivE.  1   adj.  [subsultus,  Lat. 
Subsu'ltory.  j[      Bounding;  moving 
by  starts.  j 
Subsu'llorily.  adv.  [from  subsuliory.) 
In  a  bounding  manner ;  by  fits ;  by 
starts.  'ij 
'I'he  spirits  spread  even,  and  move  not  s«6sm/1 
tory  ;  for  that  will  make  the  parts  close  and  plianli) 
Bacon's  Nat.  Hist 

Subta'ngent.  n.  s.  In  any  curve,  is  tht 
line  which  determines  the  intersectiol 
of  the  tangent  in  the  axis  prolonged. 

Did 

To  Subte'nd.  v.  a.  [sub  and  tendo,  Lat. 
To  be  extended  under. 

In  rectangles  and  triangles,  the  square  which  i 
made  of  the  side  that  subtendeth  the  right  angle,  i' 
equal  to  the  squares  which  are  made  of  the  side 
containing  the  right  angle.  Brovm- 

From  Aries  riglitways  draw  a  line,  to  end 
In  the  same  round,  and  let  that  line  subtend  , 
An  equal  triangle  :  now  since  the  lines 
Must  three  times  touch  the  round,  and  meet  thre< 
signs. 

Where'er  they  meet  in  angles,  those  are  trines. 

Creech 

Subte'nse.  n.  s.  [sub  and  tensus,  Lat.] 

The  chord  of  an  arch. 
SU'  BTER.  [Lat.]    In  composition,  sig- 
nifies under. 
Subterflu'ent.7  adJ.[subterJluo,  Lat.] 
Subte'rfluous.  5     Running  under.  1 
Su'bterfuge.  n.  s.  [subterfuge,  Fr.  sub-  . 
ter  and  /agio,  Lat.]    A  shift ;  an  eva-|i 
sion ;  a  trick. 

The  king  cared  not  for  subterfuges,  but  would  ; 
stand  envy,  and  appear  in  any  thing  that  was  to 
his  mind.  Bacm. 


SUB 


Notwithstanding  all  their  sly  subterfuges  and 
studied  evasions,  3'et  the  product  of  all  their  en- 
deavours is  hut  as  the  birth  of  the  labouring 
niDiintains,  wind  and  emptiness.  Glanvitle. 

Affect  not  little  shifts  and  subterfuges  to  avoid 
the  force  of  an  argument.  Watts. 

?ubterra'neal,  \  adj.  [sub  and  terra, 
Subterranean,  \  h^t.  sousten-aine, 
Subterra  neous^  i  Fr,  Subterranean 
SuBTERRANY.  J  or  subterruneous 
is  the  word  now  used.]  Lying  under 
the  earth  ;  placed  below  the  surface. 

Metals  are  wholly  subterrany :  whereas  plants 
are  part  above  earth,  and  part  under. 

Bacon's  Natural  History, 
lu  subterranies,  as  the  fathers  of  their  tribes,  are 
brimstone  and  mercury.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist, 

The  force 
Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 
Torn  from  Pelorus,  or  the  shatter'd  side 
Of  thund'ring  yEtna,  whose  combustible 
And  fuel'd  entrails  thence  conceiving  fire, 
Sublim'd  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  winds.  Milt. 

Alteration  proceeded  from  the  change  made  in 
tlie  neighbouring  subterraneal  parts  by  that  great 
conflagratiun.  Boyle. 

Tell  by  what  paths,  what  subterranean  ways. 
Back  to  the  fountairi's  head  the  sea  conveys 
The  refluent  rivers.  Btackmwe. 

Let  my  soft  minutes  glide  obscurely  on. 
Like  subter^-aneous  streams,  unheard,  unknown. 

Norris. 

Tliis  subterraneous  passage  was  not  at  first  de- 
signed 30  much  for  a  highway  as  for  a  quarry. 

Rous'd  within  the  subterranean  world, 
Th'  expanding  earthquake  unresisted  shakes 
Aspiring  cities.  Thomson. 
subterra'nity.  n.  s.  [sub  and  terra, 
Lat.]  A  place  under  ground.  Not  in  use. 

We  commonly  consider  subterranities  not  in  con- 
templations sufficiently  respective  unto  the  crea- 
tion. Brown. 

iU'BTILE.  adj.  [subtile,  Fr.  subtilis,  Lat. 
This  word  is  often  written  subtle.^ 
,  Thin  ;  not  dense  ;  not  gross. 

From  his  eyes  the  fleeting  fair 
Retir'd,  like  subtle  smoke  dissolv'd  in  air. 

Dryden's  Georgicks. 
Deny  Des  Cart  his  subtile  matter, 
you  leave  him  neither  fire  nor  water.  Prior. 

Is  not  the  heat  conveyed  through  the  vacuum 
\ty  the  vibrations  of  a  much  subtiler  medium  than 
air,  which,  after  the  air  was  drawn  out,  remained 
m  the  vacuum.  Newton's  Opticks. 

!.  Nice ;  fine  ;  delicate  ;  not  coarse. 

But  of  the  clock,  which  in  our  breasts  we  hear, 
The  subtile  motions  we  forget  the  while.  Davies, 

Thou  only  know'st  her  nature  and  her  pow'rs  ; 
Her  subtile  form  thou  only  can'st  define.  Davies. 

I  do  distinguish  plain 
Each  subtile  Vine  of  her  immortal  face.  Davies. 

3,  Piercing ;  acute. 
Pass  we  the  slow  disease,  and  subtile  pain. 

Which  our  weak  frame  is  destin'd  to  sustain  ; 
The  cruel  stone,  the  cold  catarrh.  Prior. 

4.  Cunning  ;  artful ;  sly  ;  subdolous.  In 
this  sense  it  is  now  commonly  written 
siibile.  Milton  seems  to  have  both.  [See 
Subtle.] 

Arrius,  a  priest  in  the  church  of  Alexandria,  a 
suta'Ie-witted  and  a  marvellous  fair-spoken  man, 
was  discontented  that  one  should  be  placed  before 
him  in  honour,  whose  superior  he  thought  himself 
in  desert,  because  through  envy  and  stomach  prone 
uato  contradiction.  Hooker. 

Think  you  this  York 
Was  not  incens'd  by  his  subtle  mother 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  ?      Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

0  subtile  love,  a  thousand  wiles  thou  hast 
By  humble  suit,  by  service,  or  by  hiie. 
To  win  a  maiden's'hold.  Fairfax. 
A  woman,  an  harlot,  and  subtile  of  heart. 

Prov.  vii.  10. 

Nor  thou  his  malice,  and  false  guile,  contemn  ; 
Subtile  he  needs  must  be,  who  could  seduce 
Angelj.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
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5.  Deceitful. 

Like  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
I've  tumbled  past  the  throw.    Shakesp.  Coriolanus 

0.  Refin'd  ;  acute  beyond  necessity. 
Things  remote  from  use,  obscure,  and  subtle. 

Milton. 

Su'btilely.  adv.  [from  subtile.] 

1.  In  a  subtile  manner;  thinly;  not 
densely. 

2.  Finely ;  not  grossly. 

The  constitution  of  the  air  appearelh  more 
suhtilely  by  worms  in  oak-apples  than  to  the  sense 
of  man.  Bacon. 

In  these  plaisters  the  stone  should  not  be  too 
subtilely  powdered  ;  for  it  will  better  manifest  its 
attraction  in  more  sensible  dimensions. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  opakest  bodies,  if  subtilely  divided,  as 
metals  dissolved  in  acid  raenstruums,  become 
perfectly  transparent.  Neuton 

3.  Artfully  ;  cunningly. 

By  granting  this,  add  the  reputation  of  loving 
the  truth  sincerely  to  that  of  having  been  able 
to  oppose  it  subtilely.  Boijle. 

Others  have  fought  to  ease  themselves  of  aftlic- 
tion  by  disputing  subtilely  against  it,  and  pertina- 
ciously maintaining  that  atflictions  are  no  real 
evils.  Tillotsnn's  Sermons. 

Su'btileness.  n.  s.  [from  subtile.] 

1.  Fineness;  rareness. 

2.  Cunning ;  artfulness. 

To  Subti'liate.  v.  a,  [from  subtile,] 
To  make  thin. 

A  very  dry  and  warm  or  subtiliating  air  opens 
the  surface  of  the  earth.       Harvey  on  the  Plague. 

Subtilia'tion.  n.  s.  [subtiliation,  Fr. 
from  subtiliate.]  The  act  of  making 
thin. 

By  subtiliation  and  rarefaction  the  oil  contained 
in  grapes,  if  distilled  before  it  be  fermented,  be- 
comes spirit  of  wine.  Boyle. 

Subtiliza'tion.  n.  s.  [from  subtilize.] 

1.  Siibtilization  is  making  any  thing  so 
volatile  as  to  rise  readily  in  steam  or 
vapour.  Quincy. 

Fluids  have  their  resistances  proportional  to 
their  densities,  so  that  no  subtilization ,  division  of 
pajts,  or  refining,  can  alter  these  resistances. 

Cheyne's  Philosophical  Principles. 

2.  Refinement ;  superfluous  acuteness. 

To  Subtili'ze.  v.  a.  [subtilizer,  Fr.  from 
subtile.] 

1,  To  make  thin  ;  to  make  less  gross  or 
coarse. 

Chyle,  being  mixed  with  the  choler  and  ))an- 
creatick  juices,  is  further  subtilized,  and  rendered 
so  fluid  and  penetrant,  that  the  thinner  and  finer 
]>art  easily  finds  way  in  at  the  streight  orifices  of 
the  lacteous  veins.  Pay  on  the  Creation. 

Body  cannot  be  vital  ;  for  if  it  be,  then  is  it 
so  either  as  subtilized  ot  organized,  moved  or  en- 
dowed with  life.  Grew. 

2.  To  refine ;  to  spin  into  useless  niceties. 
The  most  obvious  verity  is  subtilized  into  nice- 
ties, and  spun  into  a  thread  indiscernible  by  com- 
mon opticks.  Glanvitle. 

To  Subtili  ze.  v.  n.  To  talk  with  too 
much  refinement. 

Qualities  and  moods  some  modern  philosophers 
have  subtilized  on.  J^'gby  on  Bodies. 

Su'btilty.  n.  s.  [subtilite,  Fr.  from 
subtile^ 

1.  Thinness ;  fineness  ;  exility  of  parts. 

The  subtilties  of  particular  sounds  may  pass 
through  small  crannies  not  confused,  but  its  mag- 
nity  not  so  well.  Bacon. 

How  shall  we  this  union  well  express? 
Nought  ties  the  soul,  her  subtilty  is  such.  Davies. 

The  corporiety  of  all  bodies  being  the  same, 
and  subtilty  in  all  bodies  being  essentially  the 
same  thing,  could  any  body  by  subtilty  become 
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vital,  then  any  degree  of  subtilty  vrould  prodix* 
some  degree  of  life.  '  Crew's  CosmoUigia' 

Bodies,  the  more  of  kin  they  are  to  spirit  in 
subtilty,  and  refinement,  the  more  spreading  and 
self-ditfusive  are  they.  Norris. 

2.  Nicety;  exility. 

Whatsoever  is  invisible,  in  respect  of  the  fine- 
ness of  the  body,  or  subtilty  of  the  motion,  is  little 
enquired.  Bacon. 

3.  jrlefinement ;  too  much  acuteness. 

You  prefer  the  reputation  of  candour  before 
that  of  subtilty.  Boyle. 

Intelligible  discourses  are  spoiled  b^  too  much 
subtilty  in  nice  divisions.  Locke. 

Greece  did  at  length  a  learned  race  produce. 
Who  needful  science  mock'd,  and  arts  of  use  ; 
Mankind  with  idle  subtilties  embroil. 
And  fashion  systems  with  romantick  toil.  Blackm. 

They  give  method,  and  shed  subtilty  upon  their 
author.  Baker. 

4.  Cunning  ;  artifice  ;  slyness. 

Finding  force  now  faint  to  be. 
He  thought  grey  hairs  aff'orded  subtilty.  Sidney. 

The  rudeness  and  barbarity  of  savage  Indians 
know  not  so  perfectly  to  hate  all  virtues  as  some 
men's  subtilty.  King  Charles. 

sleights  proceeding 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtlety.  Milton. 
Su'btle.  adj.  [written  often  for  subtile, 
especially  in  the  sense  of  cunning.]  Sly ; 
artful ;  cunning. 

Some  subtle  headed  fellow  will  put  some  quirk, 
or  devise  some  evasion,  whereof  the  rest  will  take 
hold.  _  Spenser. 

Shall  we  think  the  subtle-v/itted  French 
Conj'rers  and  sorc'rers,  that,  afraid  of  him. 
By  magick  verse  have  thus  contriv'd  his  end  ? 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

The  serpent,  subtlestheastof  all  the  field. Milton. 

The  Arabians  were  men  of  a  deep  and  subtle 
wit.  Spratt. 

Su'btly.  adv.  [from  subtle.] 
Slily  ;  artfully;  cunningly. 

Thou  seest  how  subtly  to  detain  thee  I  devise  ; 
Inviting  thee  to  hear,  while  I  relate. 

Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

2.  Nicely';  delicately. 

In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense  so  subtly  true. 
From  pois'nous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew  ! 

Pope. 

To  Subtra'ct.  v.  a.  [subtractio,  Lat. 
They  who  derive  it  from  the  Latin 
write  subtract;  those  who  know  the 
French  original,  write  substract,  which 
is  the  common  word.]  To  withdraw 
part  from  the  rest. 

Reducing  many  things  unto  charge,  which, 
bv  confusion,  became  concealed  and  subtracted 
from  the  crown.  Davies. 

What  is  subtracted  or  subducted  out  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  divine  perfection,  leaves  still  a  quotient 
infinite.  Hale. 

The  same  swallow,  by  the  subtracting  daily  of 
her  eggs,  laid  nineteen  successively,  and  then 
gave  over.  l^ay. 

Subtra'cter.  n.  s.  [subtraho,  Lat.] 
The  number  to  be  taken  out  of  a  larger 
number. 

Subtra'ction.  n.  s.  See  Substrac- 
tion. 

Subtrahe'nd.  n.  s.  [subtrahendum,  Lat.] 

The  number  out  of  which  part  is  taken. 
Subtri'ple.  adj.  [subtriple,  Fr.  sub  and 

tripltis,  Lat.]     Containing  a  tliird,  or 

one  part  of  three. 
The  power  will  be  in  a  subtriple  proportion  to 

tlie  weight.  H  i;;c!7is's  Mathematical  l\Iagick. 

Subventa  neous.  adj.  [subventaneovs, 

Lat.]    Addle;  windy. 
Suitable  unto  the  relation  of  the  ni;ires  in 

Spain,  and  their  subventaneous  conceptions  from 

the  westerf.  wind.  Brown. 
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To  Subve'rse.  v.  a.  [subversus,  Lat.]  To 
subvert.  Spenser  uses  subverst  in  the 
same  sense. 

Empires  suhvers'd,  when  ruling  fate  lias  struck 
Th'  unalterable  hour.  Thomson's  Autumn. 

Subve'rsion.  n.  s.  [subversion,  Fr.  sub 
versus,  Lat.]  Overthrow ;  ruin ;  de 
struction. 

These  seek  subversion  of  thy  harmless  life. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI 

It  is  far  more  honourable  to  suffer,  than  to 
prosper  in  their  ruin  and  subversion.       K.  Charles. 

These  things  refer  to  the  opening  and  shutting 
the  abyss,  with  the  dissolution  ur  subversion  of 
the  earth.  Burnet. 

Laws  have  been  often  abused,  to  the  oppression 
and  the  subversion  of  that  order  they  were  intended 
to  preserve.  Roger 

Subve'rsive.  adj.  [from  subvertJ]  Hav 
ing  tendency  to  overturn  :  with  of. 

Lying  is  a  vice  subversive  of  tlie  very  ends  and 
design  of  conversation.  Rogers. 

To  SUBVE  R  T,  v.  a.  [subvertir,  Fr.  sub 
verlo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  overthrow  ;  to  overturn ;  to  destroy 
to  turn  upside  down. 

God,  by  things  deem'd  weak. 
Subverts  the  worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise.Mi/f 
No  proposition  can  be  received  for  divine  reve- 
lation, if  contradictory  to  our  clear  intuitive 
knowledge  ;  because  this  would  subvert  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  knowledge.  Locke. 
Trees  are  subverted  or  broken  by  high  winds. 

Mortimer. 

2.  To  corrupt ;  to  confound. 

Strive  not  about  words  to  no  purpose,  but  to 
the  subverting  of  the  hearers.  2  Tim.  ii.  14 

Subve'rter.  n.  s.  [from  subvert.^  Over 
thrower ;  destroyer. 
O  traitor !  worse  than  Simon  was  to  Troy  ; 

0  vile  subverter  of  the  Gallick  reign. 
More  false  than  Gano  was  to  Charlemaigiie  ! 

Dryden. 

They  anathematize  them  as  enemies  to  God 
and  subverters  of  souls.  Waterland 

SU'BURB.  «.  s.  [suburbium,  Lat.] 

1.  Building  without  the  walls  of  a  city. 
There's  a  trim  rabble  let  in  :  are  all  these  your 

faithful  friends  o'  th'  suburbs?    Shak.  Henry  VIII. 

What  can  be  more  to  the  disvalualion  of  thi 
power  of  the  Spaniard,  than  to  have  marched  se 
ven  days  in  the  heart  of  his  countries,  and  lodged 
three  nights  in  the  suburbs  of  his  principal  city  ? 

Bacon's  War  with  Spain 

2.  The  confines ;  the  outpart. 
The  suburbs  of  my  jacket  are  so  gone, 

1  have  not  left  one  skirt  to  sit  upon.  Cleaveland. 

They  on  the  smoothed  plank, 
The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel. 
Expatiate.  Milti 

when  our  fortunes  are  violently  changed,  our 
spirits  are  unchanged,  if  they  always  stood  in  the 
suburbs  and  expectation  of  sorrows.  Taylor. 

Subu'rban.  adj.  [suburbanus,  Lat.  from 
suburb.]    Inhabiting  the  suburb. 

Poor  clinches  the  suburban  muse  affords. 
And  Panton  waging  harmless  war  with  words. 

Dryden, 

Then  weds  an  heiress  of  suburban  mould. 
Ugly  as  apes,  but  well  endow'J  with  gold.  Harte. 

Subwo'rker.  71.  s.  [sub  and  worker.] 
Underworker ;  subordinate  helper. 

He  that  governs  well  leads  the  blind  ;  but  he 
that  teaches  gives  him  eyes  :  and  it  is  glorious  to 
be  a  subworher  to  grace,  in  freeing  it  from  some 
of  the  inconveniencies  of  original  sin.  South. 

Succeda  neous.  adj.  [succedaneous, 
Lat.]  Supplying  the  place  of  something 
else. 

Nor  is  ^tius  strictly  to  be  believed  when  he 
prescribeth  the  stone  of  the  otter  as  a  succedaneous 
unto  castoneum.  Brown. 
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I  have  not  discovered  the  menstruum  :  I  will 
present  a  succedaneous  experiment  made  with 
common  liquor.  Bouh 

SUCCEDA  NEUM.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  That 
which  is  put  to  serve  for  something  else 
To  SUCCEED.  V.  n.  [succvder,  Fr,  suo 
cedo,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  follow  in  order. 
If  I  were  now  to  die, 

'Twere  to  be  most  happy  ;  for  I  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  consent  so  absolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

These  of  all  ages  to  succeed  will  curse  my  head 

Milton. 

2.  To  come  into  the  place  of  one  who  has 
quitted  or  died. 

Workmen  let  it  cool  by  degrees  in  such  relent- 
ings  of  nealing  heats,  lest  it  should  shiver  in  pieces 
by  a  violent  succeeding  of  air  in  the  room  of  the 
fire.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

Enjoy  till  I  return 
Short  pleasures  ;  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed. 

Milton 

If  the  father  left  only  daughters,  they  equally 
succeeded  to  him  in  copartnership,  without  prela- 
tion  or  preference  of  the  elder  to  a  double  portion. 

Hale. 

Revenge  succeeds  to  love,  ard  rage  to  grief. 

Dryden. 

While  these  limbs  the  vital  spirit  feeds. 
While  day  to  night,  and  night  to  day  succeeds, 
Burnt-off 'rings  morn  and  ev'ning  shall  be  thine, 
And  (ires  eternal  on  thy  temples  sliiue.  Dryden. 

I  hese  dull  harmless  makers  of  lampoons  are 
yet  of  dangerous  example  to  the  publick  :  some 
witty  men  may  succeed  to  their  designs,  and,  mix- 
ing sense  with  malice,  blast  tlie  reputation  of  the 
most  innocent.  Dryden. 

'fhe  pretensions  of  Saul's  family,  who  received 
his  crown  from  tlie  immediate  aippointment  of 
God,  ended  with  his  reign  ;  and  David,  by  the 
same  title,  succeeded  in  his  throne,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Jonathan.  Locke. 

3.  To  obtain  one's  wish  ;  to  terminate  an 
undertaking  in  the  desired  effect. 

'Tis  almost  impossible  for  poets  to  succeed  with- 
out ambition  :  imagination  must  be  raised  by  ; 
desire  of  fame  to  a  desire  of  pleasing.  Dryden 
This  address  I  have  long  thought  owing  ;  and  if 
Iliad  never  attempted,  1  might  have  been  vain 
enough  to  think  I  might  have  succeeded.  Dryden. 

A  knave's  a  knave  to  ine  in  ev'ry  state  ; 
Alike  my  scorn,  if  he  succeed  or  fail  ; 
Sporus  at  court,  or  Japhet  in  a  jail.  Pope. 

4.  To  terminate  according  to  wish  ;  to 
have  a  good  effect. 

If  thou  deal  truly,  thy  doings  shall  prosperously 
sttcceed  to  thee.  Tob.  iv.  6. 

Tliis  was  impossible  for  Virgil  to  imitate,  he- 
cause  of  the  severity  of  the  Roman  language  : 
Spenser  endeavoured  it  in  Shepherd's  Kalendar  ; 
but  neither  will  it  succeed  in  English.  Dryd. 
o.  To  go  under  cover. 

Please  that  silvan  scene  to  take, 
^Vhere  whistling  winds  uncertain  shadows  make  ; 
Or  will  you  to  the  cooler  cave  succeed. 
Whose  mouth  the  curling  vi.^e3  have  overspread  ? 

Drydtn. 

To  Succe'ed.  v.  a. 

J .  To  follow ;  to  be  subsequent  or  conse 
quent  to. 

In  that  place  no  creature  was  hurtful  unto 
man  ;  and  those  destructive  effects  they  now  dis- 
cover succeeded  the  curse,  and  came  in  with  thorns 
and  briars.  Brown's  Vulgar  Eii-ours. 

2.  To  prosper ;  to  make  successful. 

Now  frequent  trines  the  happier  lights  among. 
And  high  rais'd  Jove  from  his  dark  prison  freed. 

Those  weights  took  off  that  on  his  planet  hung. 
Will  gloriously  the  new  laid  works  succeed. 

Dryden. 

Succeed  my  wish,  and  second  my  design, 
The  fairest  Deiopeia  shall  !«;  thine. 
And  make  thee  lather  of  a  happy  line.  Dryd,  Mn. 
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Succe'eder.  n.  s.  [from  succeed.]  On< 
who  follows ;  one  who  comes  into  th( 
place  of  another. 

Now  this  great  sHCceeder  all  repairs. 
He  builds  up  strength  and  greatness  for  his  heirs 
Out  of  the  virtues  tnat  adorn'd  his  blood.  Doniei 
Nature  has  so  far  imprinted  it  in  us,  that  shouli 
the  envy  of  predecessors  deny  the  secret  to  sue 
ceeders,  they  yet  would  find  it  out.  Sucklins 
They  make  one  man's  particular  fancies,  pel 
haps  failings,  confining  laws  to  others,  and  couve 
them  to  their  succeeders,  who  afterwards  misnam 
all  unobsequiousness  as  presumption.  Boyl< 

SUCCE'SS.  n.  s.  [succes,  Fr.  successui 
Lat.] 

1 .  The  termination  of  any  affair  happy  c 
unhappy.  Success  without  any  epithf 
is  commonly  taken  for  good  success.  J 

for  good  success  of  his  hands,  he  asketh  abilitj 
to  do  of  him  that  is  most  unable.      H'  l'sd.  xiii.  1 

Perplex'd  and  troubl'd  at  his  bad  success 
The  tempter  stood.  Miltoi 
Not  Lemuel's  mother  with  more  care 
Did  counsel  or  instruct  her  heir  ; 
Or  teach,  with  more  success,  her  son 
The  vices  of  the  time  to  shun.  Walk] 
Every  reasonable  man  cannot  but  wish  me  su 
cess  in  this  attempt,  because  I  undertake  the  pro 
of  that  which  it  is  every  man's  interest  that  H 
should  be  true.  Tillotso] 

Whilst  malice  and  ingratitude  confess,' 
They've  strove  for  ruin  long  without  success. 

Gari' 

Gas  sulpliuris  may  be  given  with  suecfjs 
any  disease  of  the  lungs.  Arbuthnot  on  Dit 

Military  successes,  above  all  others,  elevate  t 
minds  of  a  people.  Aiterbui 

2.  Succession.  Obsolete. 

All  the  sons  of  these  five  brethren  reigned 
By  due  success,  and  all  their  nephews  late. 
Even  thrice  eleven  descents,  the  crown  retained 

Succe'ssful.  adj.  [success  and  fultf^ 
Prosperous;  happy;  fortunate. 

They  were  terrible  a/arms  to  persons  grov 
wealthy  by  a  long  and  successful  imposture,  |i 
persuading  the  world  that  men  might  be  honi' 
and  liap[iy,  though  they  never  mortified  any  cu 
rupt  appetites.  SoUi 

He  observ'd  the  illustrious  throng. 
Their  names,  their  fates,  their  conduct  and  th4 
care, 

In  peaceful  senates  and  successful  war.     Dryd  i 
This  is  the  most  proper  and  most  successful  seas  j 
to  meet  and  attack  the  advancing  enemy.  Black] 

The  early  hunter 
Blesses  Diana's  hand  who  leads  him  safe 
O'er  hanging  cliffs  ;  who  spreads  his  net  succesf  .l 
And  guides  the  arrow  through  the  panther's  hea/ 

P>i 

Succe'ssfully.  adv.  [from  successful 
Prosperously;  luckily;  fortunately,  i 

He  is  too  young,  yet  he  hiuVs  successfully.  Sht\l 
'They  would  want  a  competent  instrument  \ 
collect  and  convey  their  rays  successfully,  or  soi 
to  imprint  the  species  with  any  vigour  on  adjj 
prejudicate  faculty.  Hammoii 
'fhe  rule  of  imitating  God  can  never  be  succcit 
fully  proposed  but  upon  Christian  principle'! 
such  as  that  this  world  is  a  place  not  of  rest,  li 
of  discipline.  Atterbmi 
A  reformation  successfully  carried  on  in  tljj 
great  town  would  in  time  spread  itself  over  tit 
whole  kingdom.  SwU 
Bleeding,  when  the  expectoration  goes  on  st,^ 
cessfully,  supjjresseth  it.  Arbuthnot  on  Di  I 

StJCCE'ssFULNESS.  71.  s.  [from  successfui\ 
Happy  conclusion ;  desired  event ;  seri'  i 
of  good  fortune.  | 
An  opinion  of  Xhe  successfulness  of  the  work  ,  < 
as  necessary  to  found  a  purpose  of  undertaking  ii) 
as  the  authority  of  commands,  or  the  persuasiv  ij 
iiess  of  premises.  Hammon  1 
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Succession,  n.  s.  [succession,  Fr.  suc- 

cessio,  Lat.] 
\.  Consecution  ;  scries  of  one  thing  or 
person  following  another. 

St.  Augustine,  having  reckoned  up  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  bisluips  of  Rome,  saitli,  in  all  this  order 
of  sncceision  of  bisliops  there  is  not  one  found  a 
Donatist.  Hooker. 

Reflection  on  appearances  of  several  ideas,  one 
after  another,  in  our  minds,  furnishes  us  with  the 
idea  of  succession.  Locke. 

Let  a  cannon-bullet  pass  through  a  room,  and 
talte  with  it  any  limb  of  a  man,  it  is  clear  that  it 
must  strike  successively  thfi  two  sides  of  the  room, 
touch  one  part  of  tlie  flesh  first,  and  another  after, 
and  so  in  succession.  Locke. 

2.  A  series  of  things  or  persons  following 
one  another. 

These  decays  in  Spain  have  been  occasioned  by 
so  long  a  war  with  Holland  ;  but  most  by  two  suc- 
cessioni  of  inactive  princes.  Bacon. 

The  smallest  particles  of  matter  may  cohere  by 
the  strongest  attractions,  and  compose  bigger  par- 
ticles of  weaker  virtue ;  and  many  of  these  may  co- 
here and  compose  bigger  particles,  whose  virtue  is 
still  weaker;  and  soon  for  divers  successions,  until 
the  progression  end  in  the  biggest  particles,  on 
which  the  operations  in  chymistry  and  the  colours 
of  natural  bodies  depend.  Newton's  Optich. 

3.  A  lineage  ;  an  order  of  descendants. 

Cassibelan, 
And  his  succession,  granted  Rome  a  tribute. 

Shakesp,  Cymbeline. 
A  long  succession  must  ensue  ; 
And  his  next  soii  the  clouded  ark  of  God 
Shall  in  a  glorious  temple  enshrine. 

Mittmi's  Paradise  Lost. 

4.  The  power  or  right  of  coming  to  the 

inheritance  of  ancestors. 

^  What  people  is  so  void  of  common  sense, 
To  vote  succession  from  a  native  prince  !  Dryden. 

SUCCE'SSIVE.  adj.  [successif,  Fr.] 

1.  Following  in  order ;  continuing  a  course 
or  consecution  uninterrupted. 

Three  with  fiery  courage  lie  assails. 
And  each  successive  after  other  quails. 
Still  wond'ring  whence  so  many  kings  should  rise. 

Daniel. 

God  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive.  _  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

God,  by  reason  of  his  eternal  indivisible  nature, 
is  by  one  single  act  of  duration  present  to  all  the 
successive  portions  of  time,  and  all  successively 
existing  in  them.  South. 

Sena  the  successive  ills  through  ages  down, 
And  let  each  weeping  father  tell  his  son.  Prior. 

2.  Inherited  by  succession.    Not  in  use. 

Countrymen, 
Plead  my  successive  title  with  your  swords.  Shak. 

The  empire  being  elective,  and  not  sttccessive, 
the  emperors,  in  being,  made  profit  of  their  own 
times.  Raleigh. 

Succe'ssively.  adv.  [successivement,  Fr. 
from  successive.]  In  uninterrupted  order; 
one  after  another. 

Three  sons  he  left. 
All  which  successively  by  turns  did  reign. 

Fairy  Queen. 

It  is  upon  record  ?  or  else  reported 
Successively  frc  n  age  to  age  ?  Shakesp.Richard  III. 

That  king  left  only  by  his  six  wives  three  chil- 
dren, who  reigned  successively,  and  died  childless. 
.  Bacon. 

We  that  measure  times  by  first  and  last. 
The  sight  of  things  successively  do  take. 

When  God  on  all  at  once  his  view  doth  cast, 
And  of  all  times  doth  but  one  instant  make.  Davies. 

I  inclined  the  paper  to  the  rays  very  obliquely, 
tliat  the  most  refrangible  rays  might  be  more  co- 
piously reflected  than  the  rest,  and  tlie  whiteness 
at  length  changed  successively  into  blue,  indigo, 
and  violet.  Newton's  Opticks. 

Vol.  II. 
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No  such  motion  of  the  same  atom  can  be  al!  of 
it  existent  at  once  :  it  must  needs  be  made  gradu 
ally  ami  successively,  both  as  to  place  and  time; 
seeing  tliat  body  cannot  at  the  same  instant  be  in 
more  places  than  one.  Bentley's Sermons 

We  have  a  tradition  coming  down  to  us  from 
our  fathers  ;  a  kind  of  inheritance  successively  con- 
veyed to  us  by  the  primitive  saints  from  the  apos- 
tles themselves.  Waterland. 

Succe'ssiveness.  m.  s.  [from  successive.] 
The  state  of  being  successive. 

All  the  notion  we  have  of  duration  is  partly  by 
the  successiveness  of  its  own  operations,  and  partly 
by  those  external  measures  that  it  finds  in  motion. 

Hale. 

Succe'ssless.  adj.  [from  success.]  Un- 
lucky ;  unfortunate ;  failing  of  the  event 
desired. 

A  second  colony  is  sent  hither,  but  as  successless 
as  the  first.  Heylyn. 
The  hopes  of  thy  successless  love  resign.  Dryden. 
The  Bavarian  duke, 
Bold  champion  !  brandishing  his  Noric  blade. 
Best  temptr'd  steel,  successless  prov'd  in  field. 

Philips. 

Passion  unpity'd,  and  successless  love. 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart.  Addison's  Cato. 

Successless  all  her  soft  caresses  prove. 
To  banish  from  his  breast  his  country's  love-  Pope. 
Su'cCESSOUR.  n.  s.  [successeui-,  Fr.  suc- 
cessor, Lat.J  This  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced successour,  with  the  accent  in 
the  middle.]  One  that  follows  in  the 
place  or  character  of  another :  correla- 
tive to  predecesseur. 

This  king  by  this  queen  had  a  son  of  tender 
age,  but  of  great  expectation,  brought  up  in  the 
hope  of  themselves,  and  z  ready  acceptation  of 
the  inconstant  peoplf,  as  successor  of  his  father's 
crown.  Sidney. 

The  successor  of  Moses  in  propliecies. 

Ecclus.  xlvi.  1. 

The  fear  of  what  was  to  come  from  an  unac- 
knowledged surcfssour  to  the croWn, clouded  much 
of  that  prosperity  then,  which  now  shines  in  chro- 
nicle. Clarendon. 

The  second  part  of  confirmation  is  the  prayer 
and  benediction  of  the  bishop,  tlie  successour  of  the 
apostles  in  this  ofhce.  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

The  surly  savage  ofl^spring  disappear, 
And  curse  the  bright  successor  of  the  year ; 
Yet  crafty  kind  with  daylight  can  dispense.  Dryd. 

Whether  a  bright  successor,  or  the  same.  Tate. 

The  descendants  of  Alexander's  successes  culti- 
vated navigation  in  some  lesser  degree.  Arbuthnot. 

SUCCl'NCT.  adj.  [succinct,  Fr.  succinc- 
tus,  Lat.] 

1,  Tucked  or  girded  up;  having  the  clothes 
drawn  up  to  disengage  the  legs. 

His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct.    Mitt.  Par.  Lost. 
His  vest  succinct  then  girding  round  his  waist, 
Forth  rush'd  the  swain.  Pope. 
four  knaves  in  garbs  succinct.  Pope. 

2.  Short ;  concise  ;  brief. 

A  strict  and  succinct  style  is  that  where  you  can 
take  nothing  away  without  loss,  and  that  loss  ma- 
nifest. Beji  Jo7ison. 

Let  all  your  precepts  be  succinct  and  clear. 
That  ready  wits  may  comprehend  them  soon.  Rose. 

Succi'nctly.  adv.  [from  succinct.] 
Briefly ;  concisely  ;  without  superfluity 
of  diction. 

I  shall  present  you  very  succinctly  with  a  few  re- 
flections that  most  readily  occur-  Boyle. 

I'll  recant,  when  France  can  shew  roe  wit 
As  strong  as  ours,  and  as  succinctly  writ.  Roscom. 

Succi'nctness.    n.  s.    [from  succinct.] 

Brevity ;  conciseness. 
Su'ccoRY.   w.  s.    [cichorinm,  Lat.]  A 

plant.  Miller. 
A  garden-sallad 

Of  endive,  radishes,  and  succory,  Dryden. 
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The  medicaments  todiniinisl.  the  milk  are  lettuce 
purslane,  endive,  and  succory.  Wisem.  of  Tumours. 
To  SU'CCOUR.  V.  a.  [secourir,  Fr.  sric- 
curro,  Lat.]  To  help ;  to  assist  in  difli- 
culty  or  distress  ;  to  relieve. 

As  tliat  famous  queen 
Of  Amazons,  whom  Pyrrhus  did  destroy, 
Did  shew  herself  in  great  triumphant  joy. 
To  succour  the  weak  state  of  sad  afflicted  Troy. 
A         r  1  L  Spenser. 
A  grateful  beast  will  stand  upon  record,  against 
those  that  in  their  prosperity  forget  their  friends, 
tnat  to  their  loss  and  hazard  stood  by  and  suc- 
coured them  ill  their  adversity.  L'Estrange. 
Su  ccouR.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb  ;  sccours, 
French.] 

1.  Aid ;  assistance ;  relief  of  any  kind  ; 
help  in  distress. 

My  father, 
flying  for  succour  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  distress'd,  was  by  that  wretch  betray'd. 

,  Shakesp. 
Here  sayonng  maid  with  travel  oppress'd. 
And  faints  for  succoitr.  Shakesp. 

2.  The  person  or  thing  that  brings  help, 
fear  nothing  else  but  a  betraying  of  succouri 

which  reason  oflferetli.  Wisdom,  xvii.  12. 

Our  watchful  general  hath  discerii'd  from  far 
'J'he  mighty  succour  which  made  glad  the  foe.  Dry. 
Su'ccouEER.  71.  s.  [from  SMccour.]  Hel- 
per; assistant;  reliever. 
She  hath  been  asuccourer  of  many.  Rom,  xvi.  2. 

Su'ccouRLESS.  adj.[tiom  succour.]  Want- 
ing relief;  void  of  friends  or  help. 

Succourless  and  sad, 
She  with  extended  arms  his  aid  implores. r^omson. 
Su'ccuLENCE,         s.    [from  succulent.] 
Su'ccuLENCY.  j  Juiciness. 
SU'CCULENT.  adj.  [succulent,  Fr.  sue- 
cultntus,  Lat.]    Juicy  ;  moist. 

These  plants  have  a  strong,  dense,  and  succulent 
moisture,  which  is  not  apt  to  exhale.  Bacon. 

Divine  Providence  has  spread  her  table  every 
where,  not  with  a  juiceless  green  carpet,  but  with 
succuZent  herbage  and  nouiishinggrass.upon  which 
most  beasts  feed.  More. 

On  our  account  has  Jove, 
Indulgent,  to  all  lands  some  succulent  plant 
Allotted  that  poor  helpless  man  might  slack 
His  present  thirst.  Philips. 

ToSuccu'mb.  v.  n.  [succumbo,\^aX.  suc- 
comber,  Fr.]  To  yield  ;  to  sink  under 
any  difliculty.  Not  in  use,  except 
among  the  Scotch. 

To  their  will  we  must  juccumft, 
Qnocu.nque  trahunt,  'tis  our  doom.  Hudihras. 

Succtjssa'tion.  n.  s.  [succusso,  Lat.]  A 
trot. 

'I'hey  move  two  legs  of  one  side  together,  which 
is  tolutation  or  ambling;  or  lift  one  fuot  before, 
and  the  cross  foot  behind,  which  is  succussation  or 
trotting.  Brown's  Vulg.  Em. 

They  rode,  but  authors  do  not  say 
Whether  tolutation  or  succussation.  Butler. 

Succu'ssiON.  n.  s.  [succussio,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  act  of  shaking. 

2.  [In  physick.]  Is  such  a  shaking  of  the 
nervous  parts  as  is  procured  by  strong 
stimuli,  like  sternutatories,  friction,  and 
the  like,  which  are  commonly  used  in 
apoplectick  affections. 

When  any  of  that  risible  species  were  brought  to 
the  doctor,  and  when  he  considered  the  spasms  ot 
the  diaphragm,  and  ail  the  muscles  of  respiration, 
with  the  tremulous  succussion  of  the  whole  human 
body,  he  gave  such  patients  over.Mart.  Scriblerui. 

Such,  pronoun.  [sulteiks,Goth.  sulk,  Dut. 
j-pilc,  Sax.] 
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1.  Of  that  kind;  of  the  like  kind.  With 
as  before  the  thing  to  which  it  relates, 
when  the  thing  follows  :  as,  such  a  power 
as  a  king's;  such  a  gift  as' a.  kingdom. 

Tis  such  another  fitchew !  marry,  a  perfum'd 
one.  Shakesp. 

Can  we  find  such  a  one  as  this,  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  God  is  ?  Genesis,  xli.  38. 

The  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest;  such  are 
drunkenness,  revelings,  and  such  like.   (ial.  v.  21. 

You  will  not  make  this  a  general  rule  to  debar 
»uch  from  preaching  of  the  gospel,  us  have  through 
infirmity  fallen.  Whitgijte. 

Such  another  idol  was  Manah,  worshipped  be- 
•  tween  Mecca  and  Medina,  whicli  was  called  a 
rock  or  stone.  Stitlingjieet. 

Such  precepts  as  tend  to  make  men  good,  singly 
considered,  may  be  distributed  into  such  as  enjoin 
piety  towards  God,  or  such  as  require  the  pood  go- 
vernment of  ourselves.  FUtotson. 

If  my  song  be  such, 
That  you  will  hear  and  credit  me  too  much. 
Attentive  listen.  Dryden. 

Such  are  the  cold  Riphean  race,  and  such 
The  savage  Scythian.  Dryden'^  Virgil. 

As  to  he  perfectly  just  is  an  attribute  in  the 
Divine  Nature,  to  be  so  to  the  utmost  of  our  abi- 
lities is  the  glory  of  a  man  :  such  an  one,  who  has 
the  publick  administration,  acts  like  the  represeji- 
tative  of  his  Maker.  Addison. 

You  love  a  verse,  take  such  as  I  can  send.  Pojic. 
it.  The  same  that :  with  as. 

This  was  tlie  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  at 
such  time  as  Barbarossa.with  Soly  man's  great  fleet, 
landed  in  Africk.  KnoUes. 

3.  Comprehended  under  the  term  pre- 
mised, like  what  has  been  said. 

That  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God  ; 
That  thou  continu'st  such,  owe  to  thyself.  Miltnn. 

To  assert  that  God  looked  upon  Adam's  fall  as  a 
sin,  and  punished  it  as  such,  when,  without  any 
antecedent  sin,  he  withdrew  that  actual  grace, 
upon  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  fall, 
highly  reproaches  the  essential  equity  of  the  Divine 
Nature.  South 

No  promise  can  oblige  a  prince  so  much. 
Still  to  be  good,  as  long  to  have  been  such. 

Dryden. 

4.  A  manner  of  expressing  a  particular 
person  or  thing. 

I  saw  him  yesterday 
With  such  and  such.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day. 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  an  equal  pound  of  your  flesh. 

"shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

1  have  appointed  my  servants  to  such  and  such 
place.  1  Samuel. 

Scarce  this  word  death  from  sorrow  did  proceed. 
When  in  rush'd  one,  and  tells  him  such  a  knight 
Is  now  arriv'd.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

Himself  overlook  a  party  of  the  army,  consist- 
ing of  three  thousand  horse  and  foot,  with  a  train 
of  artillery,  which  lie  left  at  suc/i  a  place,  within 
three  hours  march  of  Berwick.  Clarendon. 

That  which  doth  constitute  any  thing  in  its  be- 
ing, and  distinguish  it  from  all  other  things,  is 
called  the  form  or  essence  of  such  a  thing. 

Wilkins. 

The  same  sovereign  authority  may  enact  a  law 
commanding  such  or  such  an  action  to-day,  and  a 
quite  contrary  law  forbidding  the  same  to-morrow. 

South. 

Those  artists  who  propose  only  the  imitation  of 
such  or  such  a  particular  person,  without  election 
of  those  ideas  before  mentioned,  have  been  re- 
proached for  that  omission.  Dryden. 

To  SUCK.  V.  a.  [jrucan,  Sax.  sugo,  suc- 
tum,  Lat.  suctr,  Fr.] 

! .  To  draw  by  making  a  rai-efaction  of  the 
air. 

2.  To  draw  in  with  the  mouth. 

The  cup  of  astonishment  thou  shalt  drink,  and 
suck  it  out.  Ezekiel,  xxiii.  34. 
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We'll  hand  in  hand  to  the  dark  mansions  go, 
Where,  sucking  in  each  other's  latest  breath, 
We  may  transTuse  our  souls.  Dryden. 

Still  she  drew 
The  sweets  from  ev'ry  flow'r,  and  suck'd  the  dew. 

Dryden. 

Transfix'd  as  o'er  Castalia's  streams  he  hmig. 
He  suck'd  new  poisons  with  his  triple  tongue. 

Pope's  Statins. 

3.  To  draw  the  teat  of  a  female. 

Desire,  the  more  he  suck'd,  more  sought  the 
breast, 

Like  dropsy  folk  still  drink  to  be  a-thirst.  Sidney. 
A  bitcn  will  nurse  young  foxes  in  place  of  her 
uppies.  if  you  can  get  them  once  to  suck  her  so 
ong,  that  her  milk  may  go  through  them. 

Locke. 

Did  a  child  suck  every  day  a  new  nurse,  itwould 
be  no  more  affrighted  with  the  change  of  faces  at 
six  months  old  than  at  sixty.  Locke. 

4.  -  To  draw  with  the  milk. 

Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from 
me ; 

But  own  thy  pride  thyself.  Shakesp.Coriolanus. 

5.  To  empty  by  sucking. 

A  fox  lav  with  whole  swarms  of  flies  siicfcino:  and 
galling  of  him.  L'Estrange. 

Bees  on  tops  of  lilies  feed. 
And  creep  within  their  bells  to  suck  the  balmy  seed. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  draw  or  drain. 

I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weazel 
sucks  eggs.  Shakesp. 

Pumping  hath  tir'd  our  men  ; 
Seas  into  seas  thrown,  we  suck  in  again.  Donne. 

A  cubical  vessel  of  brass  is  filled  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  half  an  hour ;  but  because  it  sucks  up  no- 
thing as  the  earth  doth,  take  an  inch  for  half  an 
hours's  rain.  Burnet. 

All  the  under  passions. 
As  waters  are  by  whirlpools  suck'd  and  drawn, 
Were  quite  devour'd  in  the  vast  gulph  of  empire. 

Dryden. 

Old  Ocean,  suck'd  through  porous  globe. 
Had  long  ere  now  forsook  his  horrid  bed. 

Thomson. 

To  Suck.  v.  n. 

1.  To  draw  by  rarefying  the  air. 

Contiimal  repairs,  the  least  defects  in  sucking 
pumps  are  constantly  requiring.   Mortimer's  Hush 

2.  To  draw  the  breast. 

Such  as  are  nourished  with  milk  find  the  paps, 
and  suck  at  them  ;  whereas  none  of  those  that  are 
not  designed  for  that  nourishment  ever  ofli'er  to 
suck.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

1  would 

Pluck  the  young  siicking  cubs  from  the  she-bear. 
To  win  thee,  lady.      Shakesp-  Merchant  of  Venice. 
A  nursing  father  bcareth  with  the  sucking  child. 

Numb,  xi, 

3.  To  draw  ;  imbibe. 

The  crown  had  sucked  too  hard,  and  now,  being 
full,  was  like  to  draw  less.      Bacon's  Henry  Vlll. 

Suck.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb,] 
1.  The  act  of  sucking. 

I  hoped,  from  the  descent  of  the  quicksilver  in 
the  tube,  upon  the  first  suck,  that  I  should  be  able 
to  give  a  neater  guess  at  the  proportion  of  force 
betwixt  the  pressure  of  the  air  and  the  gravity  of 
quicksilver.  Boyle 
1.  Milk  given  by  females. 

They  draw  with  their  suck  the  disposition  of 
nurses.  Spenser. 
I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me. 

Shakesp. 

Those  first  unpolish'd  matrons 
Gave  suck  to  infants  of  gigantick  mold.  Dryden. 
It  would  be  inconvenient  for  birds  to  give  snck. 

Ray. 

Su'CKER.  n.  s.  [suceur,  ¥r.  from  suck.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  draws. 

2.  The  embolus  of  a  pump. 

Oil  must  be  poured  into  the  cylinder,  that  the 
sucker  may  slip  up  and  down  in  it  more  smoothly- 

Bmiie. 
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The  ascent  of  waters  is  by  suckers  or  forcers,  or 
something  equivalent  thereunto.     Wilk.  Dadalus. 

3.  A  round  piece  of  leather,  laid  wet  on  a 
stone,  and  drawn  up  in  the  middle,  rari- 
fies  the  air  within,  which,  pressing  upon 
its  edges,  holds  it  down  to  the  stone. 

One  of  the  round  leathers  wherewith  boys  play, 
called  suc/ccrs,  not  above  an  inch  and  half  diameter, 
being  well  soaked  in  water,  will  stick  and  pluck  a 
stone  of  twelve  pounds  up  from  the  ground. 

Grew's  MusiEum. 

4.  A  pipe  through  which  any  thing  is 
sucked. 

Marmes  aye  ply  the  pump, 
So  they,  but  chearful,  unfatigu'd,  still  move 
The  draining  sucker.  Philips. 

5.  A  young  twig  shooting  from  the  stock. 
This  word  was  perhaps  originally  surcle, 
[surculus,  Lat.] 

The  cutting  away  of  suckers  at  the  root  and 
body  doth  make  trees  grow  high. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Out  of  this  old  root  a  sucker  may  spring,  that 
with  a  little  shelter  and  good  seasons  may  prove  a 
mighty  tree.  Ray, 

Su'cKET.  n.  s.  [from  suck.}  A  sweet- 
meat, to  be  dissolved  in  the  mouth. 

Nature's  confectioner,  the  bee. 
Whose  suckets  are  moist  alchimy  ; 
The  still  of  his  refining  mold  ■ 
Minting  the  garden  into  gold.  Cleavelalid. 

Su'cKiNGBOTTLE.  M.S.  [sMcA: and  bottle.] 
A  bottle  which  to  children  supplies  the 
want  of  a  pap. 

He  that  will  say,  children  join  these  general  ab-  1 
stract  speculations  with  their  suckinghottles,  has 
more  zeal  for  his  opinion,  but  loss  sincerity. 

Locke. 

To  Su'cKLE.  V.  a.  [from  suck.}  To  nurse  , 
at  the  breast. 

Tlie  breast  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier,  i 

Shakesp.) 

She  nurses  me  up  and  suckles  me.  L'Estrange,  i 
Two  thriving  calves  she  suckles  twice-a-day.  * 

Dryden.  I 

The  Roman  soldiers  bare  on  their  helmets  the  i 
first  history  of  Romulus.who  was  begot  by  the  god  t 
of  war,  and  suckled  by  a  wolf.       Addison  on  ItalyA 

Suckling,  n.  s.  [from  smcA:.]  Ayoungi 

creature  yet  fed  by  the  pap.  1 

I  provide  a  suckling,  I 
That  ne'er  had  nourishment  but  from  the  teat.  f 

Dryden. 

Young  animals  participate  of  the  nature  of 
their  tender  aliment,  as  sticklivgs  of  milk, 

Arbutlmot  on  Aliments, 
Su'cTiON.  n.s.  [fromsMcA:;  succion,TT,} 
The  act  of  sucking. 

Sounds  exteriour  and  interiour  may  be  made  byi 
suction,  as  by  emission  of  the  breath.  Bacon. 

Though  the  valve  were  not  above  an  inch  aiid|i 
a  half  in  diameter,  yet  the  weight  kept  up  by  i 
suction,  or  supported  by  the  air,  and  what  was  cast  i 
out  of  it,  weighed  ten  pounds.  Boyle.  \ 

Cornelius  regulated  the  suction  of  his  child.  l 

Arbuthnot..\l 

SUDA'TION.  n.  s.  [siido,  Lat.]  Sweat. 
Su'datory.  n.  s.  [sudo,  Lat.]  Hothouse; 
sweating-bath. 

SUDDEN,  adj.  [soudain,  Fr.  j*oben, 
Sax.] 

1.  Happening  without  previous  notice; 
coming  without  the  common  prepara- 
tives ;  coming  unexpectedly. 

We  have  not  yet  set  down  this  day  of  triumph  ;| 
To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sudden. 

Shakesp. 

There  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden,  but  Ca;-  j 
sar's  thrasonical  brag  of  I  came,  saw,  and  over- J 
came.  Shakesp. 
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Herbs  mdden  flower'd, 
Opening  tlieir  various  colours.  Milton. 
His  deatli  maji  be  sudden  to  him, though  it  cotnes 
by  never  so  slow  degrees.  i^''ty  rf  Man 

1.  Hasty  ;  violent ;  rash  ;  passionate ;  pre- 
cipitate.   IS'ot  in  use. 

I  grant  him 

Sudden,  malicious,  suiacliing  of  ev'ry  sin.  Shakesp. 
Su  DDEN.  n.  s. 

J.  Any  unexpected  occurrence  ;  surprise. 
Not  in  use. 

Parents  should  mark  the  witty  excuses  of  their 
children  at  suddains  and  surprisals,  rather  than 
pamper  them.  Wotton. 

2.  On  or  of  a  sudden,  or  upon  a  sudden. 
Sooner  than  was  expected :  without  the 
natural  or  commonly  accustomed  pre- 
paratives. 

Following  tlie  flyers  at  the  very  heels. 
With  them  he  enters,  who  upnn  the  sudden 
Clapt  to  their  gates.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

How  art  thou  lost,  how  on  a  sudden  lost !  Miton. 

They  keep  tlieir  patients  so  warm  as  almost  to 
stifle  tnem,  and  all  nn  a  sudden  the  cold  regimen  is 
in  vo^ue.  Baker. 

V\  hen  you  have  a  mind  to  leave  your  master, 
grow  rude  arid  saucy  of  a  sadden,  and  beyond  your 
usual  behaviour.  Swift. 

Su  ddenly,  adv.  [from  sudden.] 

1.  In  an  unexpected  manner;  without  pre- 
paration ;  hastily. 

Yoii  shall  find  three  of  your  Argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly.  Shakespeare. 

If  eiision  of  the  air  made  the  sound,  the  touch 
nf  the  bell  or  string  could  not  extinguish  so  siid- 
denly  that  motion.  Bacon, 

To  the  pale  foes  they  suddenly  draw  near, 
And  summon  them  to  unexpected  fight.  Dryden. 

She  struck  the  warlike  spear  into  the  ground. 
Which  sprouting  leaves  did  suddenly  enclose. 
And  peaceful  olives  shaded  as  they  rose.  Dryden. 

2.  Without  premeditation. 

If  thou  canst  accuse. 
Do  it  without  invention  suddenly. 

Shakesp.  Henry  Vl. 

Su  ddenness,  n.  s.  [from  sudden.]  State 
of  being  sudden;  unexpected  presence  ; 
manner  of  coming  or  happening  unex- 
pectedly. 

All  in  the  open  hall  amazed  stood, 
At  suddenness  of  that  unwary  sight. 
And  wond'red  at  his  breathless  nasty  mood-  Spens. 

He  speedily  run  forward,  counting  his  suddenness 
his  most  advantage,  that  he  mi^ht  overtake  the 
English.  Spenser. 

The  rage  of  people  is  like  that  of  the  sea,  which 
once  breaking  bounds,  overflows  a  country  with 
that  suddenness  and  violence  as  leaves  no  hopes  of 
flying.  Temple. 

SUDORI'FICK.  adj.  [sudor  if  que,  Fr. 
sudor  and  facio,  Lat.]  Provoking  or 
causing;  sweat. 

Physicians  may  well  provoke  sweat  in  bed  by 
bottles,  with  a  decoction  of  sudorifick  herbs  in  hot 
water.  Bacon. 

Exhaling  the  most  liquid  parts  of  the  bluod  by 
8i/d»r/^c/c  or  watery  evaporations,  brings  it  into  a 
marbid  state-  Arbuthnnt. 

Sudori'fick.  «.  s.  A  medicine  provok- 
ing sweat. 

As  to  sudorificks,  consider  that  the  liquid  which 
goes  off  by  sweat  is  often  the  most  subtile  part  of 
the  blood.  Arbuthnot. 
Su'dorous.  adj.  [from  sudor,  Lat.]  Con- 
sisting of  sweat.  Not  used. 
Beside  the  strigments  and  sudorous  adhesions  from 
men's  hands,  nothing  proceedeth  from  gold  in  the 
usual  decoction  thereof.  Browji's  Vulg.Errs. 

Suds.  n.  s.  [from  j-eoben,  to  seeth;  whence 

fobben.  Sax.] 
1.  A  lizivium  of  soap  and  water. 
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2.  To  be  in  the  suds.    A  familiar  phrase' 
for  being  in  any  difficulty. 

To  Sue.  v.  a.  [suiver,  Fr.] 
1.  To  prosecute  by  law. 

Tf  any  sue  ihee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.       Matth.  v.  40. 
^.  To  gain  by  legal  procedure. 

3.  [In  falconry.]    To  clean  the  beak,  as  a 
hawk. 

To  Sue.  v.n.  To  beg ;  to  entreat ;  to  pe- 
tition. 

Full  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  not  try'd, 
W  hat  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide.  Spenser. 

If  me  thou  deign  to  serve  and  sue. 
At  thy  command,  lo  !  all  these  mountains  be, Spens. 

When  maidens  sue, 
]Men  give  like  gods.  Shakespeare. 

We  were  not  born  to  sue,  but  to  command.  Shak. 

Ambassadors  came  unto  him  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrales,S(tm^  unto  him  for  peace.  Knolles. 

For  this,  this  only  favour  let  me  sue. 
Refuse  it  not :  but  let  my  body  have 
The  last  retreat  of  human  kind,  a  grave.  Dryd.M,n. 

Despise  not  then,  that  in  our  hands  bear  we 
These  holy  boughs,  and  sue  with  words  of  pray'r. 

Dryden. 

'Twill  never  be  too  late. 
To  sue  for  chains,  and  own  a  conqueror.  Addis.  Cato. 

The  fair  Egyptian 
Courted  with  freedom  now  the  beauteous  slave. 
Now  fait' ring  sued,  and  threat'ningnow  did  rave. 

Blackmore. 
By  adverse  destiny  constrain'd  to  sue. 
For  counsel  and  redress,  he  sues  to  yoa. Pope'sOdys. 
To  Sue.   v.  a.  To  obtain  by  entreaty  : 
with  07it.    The  expression  is  perhaps 
improper. 

Nor  was  our  blessed  Saviour  only  our  propitia- 
tion to  die  for  us,  but  he  is  still  our  advocate,  con- 
tinually interceding  with  his  Fatlier  in  the  behalf 
of  all  true  penitents,  and  suing  out  a  pardon  for 
them  iu  the  court  of  heaven.  Culamy. 
SU'ET.  n.  s.  [suet,  an  old  French  word, 
according  to  Skinner.]  A  hard  fat,  par- 
ticularly that  about  the  kidnies. 

The  steatoma  being  suet,  yields  not  to  escaro- 
ticks.  Wisetnan. 
Su'ety.  adj.  [from  suet.]    Consisting  of 
suet ;  resembling  suet. 

If  the  matter  forminu;  a  wen  resembles  fat  or  a 
stiety  substance,  it  is  called  steatoma.  Sharp's  S}irg. 

To  SUTFER.  V.  a.  [suffero,  Lat.  sovffrir, 
Fr.] 

1 .  To  bear ;  to  undergo ;   to  feel  with 
sense  of  pain. 

A  man  of  great  wrath  shall  SH^er  punishment. 

Prov.  xix. 

A  woman  suffered  many  things  of  physicians, 
and  spent  all  she  had.  Mark,  v.  26. 

Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  heav'n 
Thus  trampled,  thus  expell'd  to  suffer  here 
Chains  and  these  torments?    Better  these  than 
worse, 

By  my  advice;  since  fate  inevitable 

Subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree, 

The  victor's  will.    To  suffer,  as  to  do. 

Our  strength  is  eqilal,  nor  the  law  unjust 

That  so  ordains.  Milton. 

Obedience  impos'd, ' 
On  penalty  of  death,  and  suffering  death.  Milton. 

2.  To  endure;  to  support;  not  to  sink 
under. 

Our  spirit  and  strength  entire 
Strongly  to  sujfer  and  support  our  pains.  Milton. 

3.  To  allow  ;  to  permit ;  not  to  hinder. 
He  wonder'd  that  your  lordship 

V\  ould  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home. Shak. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweening  cur 
Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld  : 
Who  being  suffered,  with  the  bear's  fell  paw 
Hath  clapt  his  tail  betwixt  his  legs  and  cry'd.  Shak 

^ly  duty  cannot  suffer 
T'ubey  in  all  your  daughter's  hard  command  s.Shak. 
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Rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon 
him.  Leviticus. 

I  suffer  them  to  enter  and  possess.  Milton 

He  that  will  suffer  himself  to  be  informed  by  ob- 
servation, will  find  few  signs  of  a  soul  accustomed 
to  much  thinking  in  a  new-born  child.  Locke. 
4.  To  pass  through  ;  to  be  affected  by  ;  to 
be  acted  upon. 

The  air  now  must  suffer  change      ,  Milton. 

To  Su'ffer.  V.  n. 

1.  To  undergo  pain  or  inconvenience. 

My  breast  I  arm,  to  overcome  by  suffering. Milt 
Prudence  and  good-breeding  are  in  all  stations 
necessary  ;  and  most  young  men  suffer  in  the  want 
of  them.  Locke. 

2.  To  undergo  punishment. 

The  father  was  first  condemned  to  suffer  upon  a 
day  appointed,  and  the  son  afterwards  the  day  fel- 
lowing.  Clarendon. 
He  thus 

Was  forc'd  to  suffer  for  himself  and  us  ! 

Heir  to  his  father's  sorrows  w  ith  his  crown.  Dryd. 

3.  To  be  injured. 

Publick  business  suffers  by  private  infirmities, 
and  kingdoms  fall  into  weaknesses  by  the  diseases 
or  decays  of  those  that  manai;e  them.  Temple. 
Su'fferable.  adj.  [from  suffer.]  Toler- 
able ;  such  as  may  be  endured. 
Thy  rages  be 
Now  no  more  sufferable.  Chapman. 
It  \ssifferable  in  any  to  use  what  liberty  tlirv  li^t 
in  their  own  writing,  but  the  contracting  and  ex- 
tending the  lines  and  sense  of  others  would  apfiesr 
a  thankless  office.  II  ottcn. 

Su'fferably.    adv.    [from  sufferable.] 
Tolerably  ;  so  as  to  be  endured. 

An  infant  Titan  held  she  in  her  arms  ; 
Yet  suffernbly  bright,  the  eye  might  hear 
The  ungrown  glories  of  his  beamy  hair.  Addison. 

Su'fferance.  n.  s.  [from  sifftr;  souff- 
rance,  Fr.] 

1 .  Fain  ;  inconvenience  ;  misery. 

lie  must  not  only  die. 
But  thy  unkindness  shall  the  death  draw  out 
To  ling'ring  si(J/'e?-unfe.       Shakesp.  Mens. for  Mens. 

How  much  education  may  reconcile  young  peo- 
ple to  pain  and  sufferance,  the  examples  of  Sparta 
shew.  Locke  on  Education. 

2.  Patience;  moderation. 

He  thought  t'have  slain  her  in  his  fierce  despiglit; 
But  hasty  heat  tempering  with  sufferance  wise. 
He  staid  his  hand.  Spenser. 

He  hath  given  excellent  sufferance  and  vigorous- 
ness  to  the  sufferers,  arming  them  with  strange 
courage.  Taylor. 

Nor  was  his  sufferance  of  other  kinds  less  exem- 
plary than  that  he  evidenced  in  the  reception  of 
calumny.  Fell. 

And  should  I  touch  it  nearl3',  bear  it 
With  all  tlie  siff'ranceiAz.  tender  friend. Otio-Or/i/i. 

3.  Toleration  ;  permission  ;  not  hindrance. 
In  process  of  time,  somewhiles  by  sufferance,  and 

somewhiles  by  special  leave  and  favour,  they  erect- 
ed to  themselves  oratories  not  in  any  sumptuous 
or  stately  manner.  Hookei. 

Most  wretched  man. 
That  to  affections  does  the  bridle  lend  ; 
In  their  beginning  they  are  weak  and  wan. 
But  soon  through  sufferance  grow  to  fearful  end 

Spenser. 

Some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  in  consent  and  sufferance  in  this.  Shakesp. 

Both  gloried  to  have  'scap'd  the  Stygian  Hood, 
As  gods,  and  by  their  own  recover'd  strengtli  ; 
Not  by  the  suff^'rance  of  supernal  pow'r. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Su'fferer.  n.  s.  [from  suffer.] 
1.  One  who  endures  or  undergoes  pain  or 
inconvenience. 

This  evil  on  the  Philistines  is  fall'n. 
The  sufferers  then  will  scarce  molest  us  here  : 
From  other  hands  we  need  not  much  to  fear.  3fi/liin, 

He,  when  his  love  was  biiuT;dcd  in  a  few. 
That  were  unhappy  that  they  might  be  true, 
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Made  you  the  fav'rlte  of  his  last  sad  times, 
That  is,  a  suff'rer  in  his  subjects  crimes.  Dryden. 

She  returns  to  me  with  joy  in  her  face,  not  from 
the  sight  of  her  husband,  but  from  the  good  luck 
she  liad  at  cards ;  and  if  she  has  been  a  loser, 
I  am  doubly  a  mfferer  by  it :  she  comes  home  out 
of  humour,  because  she  has  been  throwing  away 
my  estate.  Addison's  Sjiectatcn: 

The  Iiistory  of  civil  wars  and  rebellions  does 
not  make  such  deep  and  lasting  impressions,  as 
events  of  the  same  nature  in  which  we  or  our  friends 
have  been  sufferers.  Addison. 

Often  these  unhappy  sufferers  expire  for  want  of 
sufficient  vigour  and  spirit  to  carry  on  the  animal 
regimen.  Blackmore. 

2.  One  who  allows ;  one  who  permits. 

Su'ffering.  n.  s.  [fi-om  suffer.']  Pain 
suffered. 

Rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you.        Col.  i.  24. 

With  what  strength,  what  steadiness  of  mind. 
He  triumphs  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sufferings !  Add. 

We  may  hope  llnS^uff'crings  of  innocent  people, 
who  have  Jived  in  that  place  which  was  the  scene 
of  rebellion,  will  secure  from  the  like  attempts. 

Addison. 

It  increased  the  smart  of  his  present  sulf'eiings 
to  compare  them  with  his  former  happiness. 

Atterbury. 

Then  it  is  that  the  reasonableness  of  God's  pro- 
vidence, in  relatiiin  to  the  sufferings  of  good  men 
in  this  world,  will  be  fully  justified.  Nelson 
To  SUFFl'CE.  I'.  71.  \svffire,  Fr.  svfficio, 
Lat.]  To  be  enough ;  to  be  sufficient  ; 
to  be  equal  to  the  end  or  purpose. 

If  thou  ask  me  wliy,  sufficeth,  my  reasons  are 
good.  Shakesp 

To  recount  almighty  works. 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  suffice. 
Or  lieart  of  man  suffice  to  comprehend  ?  Milton 

The  indolency  we  have,  sufficing  for  our  present 
happiness,  we  desire  not  to  venture  the  change  ; 
being  content  ;  and  that  is  enough.  Locke 

He  lived  in  such  temperance,  as  was  enough  to 
make  the  longest  life  agreeable  ;  and  in  such  a 
course  of  piety,  as  sufficed  to  make  the  most  sud- 
den death  so  also.  Pope, 
To  SUFFl'CE.  V.  a. 

1.  To  afford;  to  supply. 

A  strong  and  succulent  moisture  is  able,  with- 
out drawing  help  from  the  earth,  to  suffice  tlie 
sprouting  of  the  plant.  Bacon. 

Thou  king  of  horned  floods,whose  plenteous  urn 
Suffices  fatness  to  the  fruitful  corn. 
Shall  share  my  morning  song  and  evening  vows. 

Dryden 

The  pow'r  appeas'd,  with  winds  suffic'd  the  sail  ; 
The  bellying  canvas  strutted  with  the  gale.  Dryd. 

2.  To  satisfy ;  to  be  equal  to  want  or  de- 
mand. 

Israel,  let  it  suffice  you  of  all  your  abominations. 

Ezek. 

Parched  corn  she  did  eat,  and  was  sufficed,  and 
left.  Ruth. 
Let  it  suffice  thee  tliat  thou  know'st  us  liappy. 

Milton 

He  our  conqueror  left  us  tliis  our  strength. 
That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeful  ire.  Milton. 

When  the  herd,  suffic'd,  did  fate  repair 
To  ferny  heaths,  and  to  the  forest  lare.  Dryden. 
SuFFi'ciENCY.  n.  s.  [suffisance,  Fr.  from 
suffident.l 

1 .  State  of  being  adequate  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. 

'Tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
Tq  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow  ; 
But  no  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency 
To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself.  Sliakesp. 

His  suffiicieiicy  is  such,  that  he  bestows  and  pos- 
sesses, his  plenty  being  unexhausted.  lioyle. 

This  he  did  with  that  readiness  and  sufficieticn, 
as  at  once  gave  testimony  to  his  ability,  and  to  ti-e 
evidence  of  the  truth  he  asserted.  Fell 

2.  Qualification  for  any  purpose. 

I  am  not  so  confident  of  my  own  sufficiency,  as 
not  willingly  to  admit  the  counsel  of  others 

King  Charles. 
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ITie  bishop,  perhaps  an  Irishman,  being  made 
judge,  by  that  law,  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  minis- 
ters, may  dislike  the  Englishman  as  unworthy. 

Spenser's  Ireland. 
Their  pensioner  De  Wit  was  a  minister  of  the 
greatest  authority  and  sufficiency  ever  known  in 
their  state.  Temple. 
3.  Competence;  enough. 

An  elegant  sufficiency,  content.  Thomson 
•i.  Supply  equal  to  want. 

The  most  proper  subjects  of  dispute  are  questions 
not  of  the  very  highest  importance,  nor  of  the 
meanest  kind  ;  but  rather  the  intermediate  ques- 
tions between  them;  and  there  is  a  large  SK^cienev 
of  them  in  the  sciences.  Watts's  Imp.  of  the  Mind . 
5.  It  is  used  by  Temple  for  that  conceit 
which  makes  a  man  think  himself  equal 
to  things  above  him  ;  and  is  commonly 
compounded  with  self. 

Sufficiency  is  a  compound  of  vanity  and  igno' 
ranee.  Temple 

SuFFi'ciENT.  fl<//.  [suffisaiit.  Ft.  sufficiens, 
Lat.] 

1.  Equal  to  any  end  or  purpose ;  enough 
competent;  not  deficient. 

Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

Matthew,  vi.  34. 

Heaven  j'et  retains 
Number  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms.  Milton 

Man  is  not  sufficient  of  himself  to  his  own  hap- 
piness. Titlotson. 

It  is  sufficient  for  me,  if,  by  a  discourse  some- 
thing out  of  the  way,  I  shall  have  given  occasion 
to  others  to  cast  about  for  new  discoveries.  Locke. 

She  would  ruin  me  in  silks,  were  not  the  quan- 
tity that  goes  to  a  large  pincushion  sufficient  to 
make  her  a  gown  and  petticoat.  Addison. 

Sufficient  benefice  is  what  is  competent  to  main- 
tain a  man  and  his  family,  and  maintain  tiospila- 
lity  ;  and  likewise  to  pay  and  satisfy  such  dues 
belonging  to  the  bishop.  Ayliffe's  I'arergon. 

Seven  months  are  a  Sif^cient  time  to  correct  vice 
in  a  Yahoo.  Swij't. 

2.  Qualified  for  any  thing  by  fortune  or 
otherwise. 

En  saying  he  is  a  good  man,  understand  me,  that 
he  is  sufficient.  Shak,  Merchant  of  Venice. 

SiJFFi'ciENTLY.  adv.  [from  sufficient]  To 
a  sufficient  degree  ;  enough. 

If  religion  did  possess  sincerely  and  sufficiently 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  there  would  need  be  no 
other  restraint  from  evil.  Hooker, 

Seem  i  to  thee  sufficiently  possess'd 
Of  happiness  ?  Milton. 

All  to  whom  they  are  proposed,  are  by  his  grace 
sufficiently  moved  to  attend  and  assent  to  them ; 
sufficiently,  but  not  irresistibly  ;  for  if  all  were  ir- 
resistibly moved,  all  would  embrace  them  ;  and  if 
none  were  sufficiently  moved,  none  would  embrace 
them.  liogers. 

lu  a  few  days  or  hours,  if  I  am  to  leave  this 
carcase  to  be  buried  in  the  earth,  and  to  find  my- 
self either  for  ever  happy  in  the  favour  of  God,  or 
eternally  separated  from  all  light  and  peace;  can 
any  words  sufficiently  express  the  littleness  of  every 
thing  else  ?  Law. 

SUFFISANCE.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  Excess; 
plenty.  Obsolete, 

There  him  rests  in  riotous  suffisance 
Of  all  gladfulness  and  kingly  joyance.  Spenser. 

To  SU'FFOCATE.  v.  a.  [suffoquer,  Fr. 
suffoco,  Lat.]  To  choak  by  exclusion 
or  interception  of  air. 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  free, 
And  let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  suffocate.  Shakesp. 

This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate. 
Follows  the  choaking.     Shakesp.Troilus  and  Cress. 

Air  but  momentally  remains  in  our  bodies,  only 
to  refrigerate  the  heart;  which  being  once  per- 
formed, lest,  being  self-heated  again,  it  should 
suffocate  that  part,  it  hasteth  back  the  same  way  it 
passed.  Brown's  Vutg.  Err. 

A  swelling  discontent  is  apt  to  suffocate  and 
strangle  without  passage.      Collier  of  Friendship. 
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All  involv'd  in  smoke,  the  latent  foe 
From  every  cranny  suffocated  falls.  Thomson. 

Suffoca'tion.  n.  s.  {suffocaHon,  Fr. 
from  suffocate.]  The  act  of  choaking ; 
the  state  of  being  choaked. 

Diseases  of  stoppings  and  suffocations  are  dan- 

White  consists  in  an  equal  mixture  of  all  the 
primitive  colours,  and  black  in  a  suffocation  of  all 
the  rays  of  light.  Cheyne. 

Mushrooms  are  best  corrected  by  vinegar ;  some 
of  tliem  being  poisonous,  operate  by  sufocation,  in 
which  the  best  remedy  is  wine  or  vinegar  and  salt, 
and  vomiting  as  soon  as  possible.  Arbuth.  on  Diet. 

Suffocative,  adj.  [from  suffocate.] 
Having  the  power  tc  choak. 

From  rain,  after  great  frosts  in  the  w  inter,  glan- 
dulous  tumours  and  suffocative  catarrhs  proceed. 

Arbuthnot  on  Air 

SUFFRAGAN,  n.  s.  [suffragant,  Fr. 
siffraganeus,  Lat.]  A  bishop  consi- 
dered as  subject  to  his  metropolitan. 

The  four  archbishops  of  Mexico,  Lima,  S.  Foy, 
and  Dominico,  have  under  them  twenty-five  suf- 
fragan  bishops,  all  liberally  endowed  and  provided 
^'"'a  „.  .  Heylyn. 

Siffragan  bishops  shall  have  more  than  one  rid- 
ing apuaritor.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  insolently 
took  upon  him  to  declare  five  articles  void,  in  his 
epistle  to  his  suffi-agans.  Hate. 

To  Su'ffragate.  v.  n.  [suffragor,  Lat] 
To  vote  with  ;  to  agree  in  voice  with. 

No  tradition  could  universally  prevail,  unless 
there  were  some  common  congruity  of  somewhat 
inherent  in  nature, which  suits  and  suffragates  v/ith 
it,  and  closeth  with  it.  Hale. 

Su'ffrage.  w.  s.  [suffrage,  Fr.  suffra- 
,  gium,  Lat.]    Vote ;  voice  given  in  a 
controverted  point. 

Noble  confederates,  thus  far  is  perfect, 
Only  your  suffrages  I  will  expect 
At  the  assembly  for  thechusing  of  consuls, 

Ben  Jonson, 

They  would  not  abet  by  tlieir  suffrages  or  pre- 
sence the  designs  of  those  innovations.  K.Charles. 

The  fairest  of  our  island  dare  not  commit  their 
cause  to  the  suffrage  of  those  who  most  partially 
adore  them.  Addison. 

Fabius  might  joy  in  Scipio,  when  he  saw 
A  beardless  consul  made  against  the  law  ; 
And  join  his  suffrage  to  the  votes  of  Rome.  Dryd. 

This  very  variety  of  sea  and  land,  hill  and  dale, 
is  extremely  agreeable,  the  ancients  and  moderns 
giving  their  suffrages  unanimously  herein. 

Woodward's  Nat.  Hist. 
Lactantius  and  St.  Austin  confirm  by  their  suf- 
frage the  observation  made  by  the  heathen  writers. 

Atterbury, 

To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  let  the  appeal 
be  in  the  first  place  ;  and  next  to  the  united  suffrage 
of  the  primitive  churches,  as  the  best  and  .safest 
comment  upon  the  other.  Waterland, 

Suffra'ginous.  adj.  [suffrage,  Latin.] 
Belonging  to  the  knee  joint  of  beasts. 

In  elephants,  the  bought  of  the  forelegs  is  not 
directly  backward,  but  laterally,  and  somewhat 
inward  ;  but  the  hough,  or  suffraginous  flexure  be- 
hind, rather  outward.  Brown, 

SUFFUMIGA'TION.  n.  s.  [suffumiga- 
tion,  Fr.  suffumigo,  Lat.]  Operation 
of  fumes  raised  by  fire. 

If  the  matter  be  so  gross  as  it  yields  not  to  re- 
medies, it  may  be  attempted  by  suffumigaiion. 

Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Suffu'mige.  n.  s.  [suffumigo,  Lat.]  A 
medical  fume.    Not  used. 

fore.tternal  means,  drying  suffuyniges  or  smoaks 
are  prescribed  with  good  success  ;  they  are  usually 
Composed  out  of  frankincense,  royrrh,  and  pitch. 

Harvev. 
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To  SUFFU'SE.  V.  a .  [suffusus,  Lat.]  To 
spread  over  with  something  expansible, 
as  with  a  vapour  or  a  tincture. 

Suspicions,  and  fantastical  surmise, 
And  jealousy  suff'd  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes.  Drd. 

To  that  recess, 
When  purple  light  shall  next  suffuse  the  skies. 
With  nie  repair.  Pope. 

Tnste:id  of  love-enliven'd  cheeks. 
With  flowing  rapture  hright,  dark  looks  succeed, 
Suffus'd  and  glaring  with  untender  fire.  Thomsnn. 

SuFFu'siON.  n.  s.  [suffusion,  Fr.  from 
stiffuse,] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  overspreading  with  any  thing. 

2.  That  which  is  suffused  or  spread. 

A  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs. 
Or  dim  snjfusinn  veil'd.  Milton. 

The  disk  of  Phoebus,  when  lie  climbs  on  high, 
Appears  at  first  but  as  a  bloodshot  eye  ; 
And  when  his  chariot  downward  draws  to  bed, 
His  ball  is  with  the  same  siifftision  red.  Dryden. 

To  those  that  have  the  japndice,  or  like  suffusion 
of  eyes,  objects  appear  of  that  colour.  ^^"y- 

SuG.  w.  s.  [sugo,  Lat.  to  suck.] 

Many  have  sticking  on  them  sugs,  or  trout-lice, 
which  is  a  kind  of  worm  like  a  clove  or  pin,  with  a 
big  head,  and  sticks  close  to  him,  and  sucks  his 
moisture.  Walton. 

SU'GAR.  n.  s.  [sucre,  Fr.  saccharum, 
Lat.] 

1.  The  native  salt  of  the  sugar-cax\e,  ob- 
tained by  the  expression  and  evaporation 
of  its  juice.  Quincy. 

All  the  blood  of  Zelmane's  body  stirred  in  her, 
as  wine  will  do  when  sugar  is  hastily  put  into  it. 

Sidney. 

Lumps  o{  sugar  lose  themselves,  and  twine 
Their  subtle  essence  with  the  soul  of  wine.  Crash. 

A  grocer  in  London  gave  for  his  rebus  a  sugar- 
loaf  standing  upon  a  flat  sjeeple.  Peacham. 

Saccharum  candid um  shoots  into  angular  figures, 
by  placing  a  great  many  sticks  a-cross  a  vessel  of 
liquid  sugar.  Grew. 

If  the  child  must  have  sHgar-plumbs  when  he 
has  a  mind,  rather  than  be  out  of  humour  ;  why, 
when  he  is  grown  up,  must  he  not  be  satisfied  too 
with  wine  ?  Locke. 

In  a  su^ar-baker's  drying-room,  where  the  air 
was  heated  fifty-four  degrees  beyond  that  of  a  hu- 
man body,  a  sparrow  died  in  two  minutes. 

Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

A  piece  of  some  geniculated  plant,  seeming  to 
he  a  part  of  a  sugar-cane.       Woodward  on  Fossils. 

2.  Any  thing  proverbially  sweet. 

Your  fair  discourse  has  been  as  sugar, 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable.  Skak. 

3.  A  chymical  dry  crystallization. 

Sugar  of  lead,  though  made  of  that  insipid  metal, 
and  sour  salt  of  vinegar,  has  in  it  a  sweetness  sur- 
passing that  of  common  sugar.  Boyle. 

To  Su'gar.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  impregnate  or  season  with  sugar. 

Short  thick  sobs 
In  panting  murmurs  still'd  out  of  her  breast. 
That  ever-bubbling  spring,  the  sugar'd  nest 
Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  does  lie, 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody.  Crashaw. 

2.  To  sweeten. 

Thou  would'st  have  plung'd  thyself 
In  general  riot,  and  never  learn'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  followed 
The  sugar'd  game  before  thee.      Shakesp.  Timon. 

His  glossing  sire  his  errand  daily  said. 
And  sugar'd  speeches  whisper'd  in  mine  ear. 

Fairfax. 

Who  casts  out  threats,  no  man  deceives, 
But  flatt'ry  still  in  sugar'd  words  betrays, 
And  poison  in  high-tasted  meats  conveys. 

Denham, 

Su'garcandy.  n.  s.  [from  sugar  and 
candi/.]  Sugar  candied,  or  crystal- 
lised. 

SuGGARY.  adj.  [from  sugar.]  Sweet; 
tasting  of  sugar. 
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With  the  sugg'ry  sweet  thereof  allure 
Chaste  ladies  ears  to  phantasies  impure.  Spenser. 

To  SUGGE'ST.  v.  a.  [suggero,  sugges- 
tum,  Lat.  stiggerer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  hint;  to  intimate;  to  insinuate 
good  or  ill ;  to  tell  privately. 

,  Are  you  not  asliam'd  ? 
What  spirit  suggests  this  imagination  ?  Shakespeare. 

I  could  never  have  suffered  greater  calamities, 
by  denying  to  sign  that  justice  my  conscience  sug- 
gested to  me.  King  Charles. 

These  Romish  casuists  speak  peace  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  by  suggesting  something  to  them 
which  shall  satisfy  their  minds,  notwithstanding 
a  known,  actual,  avowed  continuances  of  their 
sins.  South. 

Some  ideas  make  themselves  way,  and  are  sug- 
gested to  tlie  mind  by  all  the  way  s  of  sensation  and 
reflexion.  Locke. 

Reflect  upon  the  different  state  of  the  mind  in 
thinking,  which  those  instances  of  attention,  reve- 
rie and  dreaming,  naturally  enough  suggest. 

Locke. 

Search  for  some  thoughts  thy  own  suggesting 
mind, 

And  others  dictated  by  heav'nly  pow'r 
Shall  rise  spontaneous.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

2.  To  seduce;  to  draw  to  ill  by  insinua- 
tion.   Out  of  use. 

When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on, 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heav'nly  shows. 

Shakespeare. 

Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower.  Shakesp, 

3.  To  inform  secretly.    Out  of  use. 
We  must  suggest  the  people,  in  what  hatred 

He  still  hath  held  them,  that  to's  power  he  would 
Have  made  them  mules.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Sugge'ster.  n.  s.  [from  suggest.]  One 

that  remindeth  another. 
Sugge'stion.  n.  s.  [suggestion,  Fr.  from 

suggest.] 

1.  Private  hint ;  intimation  ;  insinuation  ; 
secret  notification. 

It  allayeth  all  base  and  earthly  cogitations,  ba- 
iiisheth  and  drivelli  away  those  evil  secret  sugges- 
tions which  our  invisible  enemy  is  always  apt  to 
minister.  Hooker. 

He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes  ;  one  that  by  suggestion 
Tied  all  the  kingdom.  Shakesp.  nenry  VIII. 

Natjive  and  untaught  suggestions  of  inquisitive 
children.  Locke. 

Another  way  is  letting  the  mind,  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  any  new  notion,  run  after  similies. 

Locke. 

2.  Secret  incitement. 

Arthur,  they  say,  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  suggestion.  Shakesp.  King  John. 

To  Su'ggilate.  v.  a.  [suggillo,  Lat.]  To 
beat  black  and  blue ;  to  make  livid  by  a 
bruise. 

The  head  of  the  os  humeri  was  bruised,  and  re- 
mained suggilated  long  after-     Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Su'lciDE.  n.  s.  [suicidium,  Lat.] 

1.  Self-murder  ;  the  horrid  crime  of  de- 
stroying one's  self. 

Child  of  despair,  and  suicide  my  name.  Savage. 
To  be  cut  oflF  by  the  sword  of  injured  friendship 
is  the  most  dreadful  of  all  deaths,  next  to  suicide. 

Clarissa. 

2.  A  self-murderer. 

If  fate  forbears  us,  fancy  strikes  the  blow  ; 
We  make  misfortunes,  suicides  in  woe.  Young. 
Su'iLLAGE.  n.  s.  [souillage,  Fr.]  Drain  of 
filth.  Obsolete. 

When  they  have  chosen  the  plot,  and  laid  out 
the  limits  of  the  work,  some  Italians  dig  wells  and 
cisterns,  and  other  conveyances  for  the  suillage  of 
the  house.  IVotton. 
Su'lNG.  n.  s.  [This  word  seems  to  come 
from  suer,  to  sweat,  Fr.  it  is  perhaps  pe- 
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culiar  to  Bacon.]  ,  The  act  of  soaking 
through  any  thing. 

Note  the  percolation  or  suing  of  the  verjuice 
through  the  wood  ;  for  verjuice  of  itself  would 
never  have  passed  through  the  wood.  Bacon. 
SUI  T.  n.  s.  [suite,  Fr.] 

1.  A  set;  a  number  of  things  correspon- 
dent one  to  the  other. 

Whose  verses  they  deduc'd  from  those  first 
golden  times, 
Of  sundry  sorts  of  feet,  and  sundry  suits  of  rhimes. 

Drayton. 

We,  ere  the  day,  two  suits  of  armour  sought. 
Which  borne  before  him  on  his  steed  he  brought. 

Dryden. 

2.  Clothes  made  one  part  to  answer  an- 
other. 

What  a  beard  of  the  general's  cut,  and  a  horrid 
suit  of  the  camp,  will  do  among  foaming  bottles, 
and  ale-wash'd  wits,  is  wonderful.  Shak.  Henry  V. 

Him  all  repute 
For  his  device  in  handsoming  a  suit. 
To  judge  of  lace,  pink,  panes,  print,  cut  and  plait, 
Of  all  the  court  to  have  the  best  conceit.  Donne. 

Three  or  four  suits  one  winter  there  does  waste. 
One  suit  does  there  three  or  four  winters  last.  Cowl. 

His  majesty  was  supplied  with  three  thousand 
suits  of  clothes,  with  good  proportions  of  shoes  and 
stockings-  Clarendon. 

3.  Consecution :  series ;  regular  order. 

Every  five  and  thirty  years  the  same  kind  and 
suit  of  weather  comes  about  again  ;  as  great  frost, 
great  wet,  great  droughts,  warm  winters,  summers 
with  little  heat ;  and  they  call  it  the  prime-  Bacon. 

4.  Out  of  suits.  Having  no  correspon- 
dence. A  metaphor,  I  suppose,  from 
cards. 

Wear  this  for  me  ;  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune, 
That  would  give  more,  but  that  her  liand  lacks 
means-  Shakesp. 

5.  [Suite,  Fr.]  Retinue ;  company.  Ob- 
solete. 

Plexirtus's  ill-led  life,  and  worse-gotten  honour, 
should  have  tumbled  together  to  destruction,  had 
There  not  come  in  Tydeus  and  Telenor,  wilh  fifty 
in  their  suite  to  his  defence.  Sidney. 

6.  [From  To  sue.]  A  petition;  an  ad- 
dress of  entreaty. 

Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger  than 
Your  gates  against  ray  force.  Shakesp. 

She  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose ; 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit.  Shak. 

Had  I  a  suit  to  Mr.  Shallow,  I  would  humour 
his  men  with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their 
master.  Shakesp. 
Many  shall  make  suit  unto  thee.        Job,  xi.  19. 
My  min*  neither  with  pride's  itch,  not  yet  hath 
been 

,  ^  Poison'd  with  love  to  see  or  to  be  seen  : 
I  had  no  suit  there,  nor  new  suit  to  shew 
Yet  went  to  court.  Dojine. 

It  will  be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  that  God 
should  attend  and  grant  those  suits  of  ours,  which 
we  do  not  at  all  consider  ourselves.  Duty  of  Man. 

7.  Courtship. 

He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  ray  course. 
Direct  ray  suit.  Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Their  determinations  are,  to  return  to  their 
home  and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  suit,  unless 
you  may  be  won  by  some  other  sort  tluni  your 
father's  imposition.  Shakespeare. 

8.  In  Spenser  it  seems  to  signify  pursuit ; 
prosecution. 

High  amongst  all  knights  hast  hung  thy  shield, 
Thenc^efortli  the  suit  of  earthly  conquest  shoone. 
And  wash  thy  liands  from  guilt  of  bloody  field. 

Spemer 

9.  [In  law.]  Suit  is  sometimes  put  for 
the  instance  of  a  cause,  and  sometimes 
for  the  cause  itself  deduced  in  judg- 
ment. Ayliffe. 

All  that  had  any  suits  in  law  c.inie  unto  them. 

Susanna. 

Wars  are  suits  of  appeal  to  tlie  tribunal  of  God  's 
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jiistice,  where  there  are  no  superiors  on  earth  to 
determine  the  cause.        Bacon's  War  luith  Spain. 

Involve  not  tliyself  in  the  suits  and  parties  of 
great  personages.  Taylor's  Guide  to  Devotion. 

To  Alibech  alone  refer  jour  suit. 
And  let  his  sentence  finish  jour  dispute.  Dryden. 

A  suii  of  law  is  not  a  thinj;  unlawful  in  itself, 
but  may  be  innocent,  if  iiothijig  else  comes  in  to 
make  a  siji  thereof ;  but  then  it  is  our  sin,  and  a 
matter  of  our  account,  when  it  is  either  u|)on  an 
unjustifiable  ground,  or  carried  on  by  sinful  nia- 
nagenieiit.  Ketttewell. 

John  Bull  was  flattered  by  the  lawyers  that  his 
suit  would  not  last  above  a  year,  and  that  before 
that  time  he  would  be  in  quiet  possession  of  his 
business.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Suit.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fit ;  to  adapt  to  something  else. 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the 
action,  with  tliis  special  observance,  that  you  o'er- 
stcp  not  the  modesty  of  nature.   Shahesp.  Hamlet. 

The  matter  and  manner  of  their  tales,  and  of 
their  tellins,  are  so  suited  to  their  different  educa- 
tions and  humours,  that  each  would  be  improper 
in  any  other.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  fitted  to ;  to  become. 
Compute  the  gains  of  his  ungovern'd  zeal, 

111  suits  his  cloth  the  praise  of  railing  well.  Dryden. 

Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  a  grace 
On  her  smooth  shoulders,  and  so  suits  her  face. Di  i/. 

If  different  sects  should  give  us  a  list  of  those 
innate  practical  principles,  thej'  would  set  down 
only  such  as  suited  their  distinct  by  potheses. LocAe. 

Raise  her  notes  to  that  sublime  decree. 
Which  suits  a  song  of  piety  and  thee.  Prior. 
'3.  To  dress  ;  to  clothe. 

Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too, 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watry  tomb  : 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit. 
You  come  to  fright  us.       Shakesp,  Twelfth  Night. 

Be  better  suited ; 
These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  misfortunes  : 
1  pry'thee  put  them  otf  to  worser  hours.  Shakesp, 

I'll  disrobe  me 
Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 
As  does  a  Briton  peasant.         Shakesp.  Cymheline. 

To  Suit.   v.  n.    To  agree;   to  accord. 
Dryden  uses  it  both  with  to  and  with. 

'Ihe  one  intense,  the  other  still  remiss, 
Cannot  well  suit  with  either;  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  alike.  '  Milton. 

The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care, 
Uncouth  and  savage  as  the  cruel  fair.  Dryden. 

Pity  does  with  a  noble  nature  suit.  Dryden. 

Constraint  does  ill  viith  love  and  beauty  suit. 

Dryden. 

This  says,  because  it  suits  with  his  hypothesis, 
but  proves  it  not.  Ijxke. 

Give  me  not  an  office 
That  suits  with  me  so  ill  ;  thou  know'stmy  temper. 

Addison^ 

Suitable,  arf/.  [from  SMi<.]  Fitting;  ac- 
cording with  ;  agreeable  to :  with  to. 

Through  all  those  miseries,  in  both  there  ap- 
peared a  kind  of  nobleness  not  suitable  to  that  af- 
fliction. Sidney. 

What  he  did  purpose,  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
God  that  Solomon  his  son  should  perform,  in 
manner  suitable  to  their  present  and  ancient  state. 

Hooker. 

To  solemn  acts  of  royalty  and  justice,  their 
suitable  ornaments  are  a  beauty  ;  are  they  oidy  in 
leligion  a  stain  ?  Hooker. 

It  is  very  suitable  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
church  ;  for  why  should  not  their  science  as  well 
as  service  be  in  an  unknown  tongue  ?  TiUotson. 

As  the  blessings  of  God  upon  his  honest  indus- 
try had  been  great,  so  he  was  not  without  inten- 
tions of  making  suita6ie  returns  in  acts  of  charity. 

Atterbury. 

Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appears  more  decent,  as  more  suitable  ; 
A  vile  conceit  in  pompous  words  express'd, 
Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  purple  dress'd.  Pirpe. 

It  is  as  great  an  absurdity  to  suppose  holyprnyers 
and  divine  petitions  without  an  holiness  of  life 
suitable  to  them,  as  to  suppose  an  holy  and  divine 
hfe  without  prayers.  Laic. 
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Sui'tableness.  n.  s.  [from  suilable.]  Fit- 
ness ;  agreeableness. 

In  words  and  styles,  suitafc/eness  makes  them  ac- 
ceptable and  etiective.  Glanvitle. 

With  ordinary  minds,  it  is  the  suitableness,  not 
the  evidence  of  a  truth  that  makes  it  to  be  yielded 
to  ;  and  it  is  si'hloui  that  any  thing  practically 
convince  a  man  that  does  not  please  hiin  first. 

South. 

He  creates  those  sympathies  and  suitablenesses  of 
nature  that  are  the  foundation  of  all  true  friend- 
ship, and  by  his  providence  brings  persons  so  af- 
fected togetlier.  South. 

Consider  the  laws  themselves,  and  their  suita- 
bleness or  unsuitableness  to  those  to  whom  they 
are  given.  TiUotson 

Sui'tably.  adv.  [hoxa  suitable. 'I  Agree- 
ably ;  according  to. 

Whosoever  speaks  upon  an  occasion  may  take 
any  text  suitable  thereto  ;  and  ought  to  speak  suit- 
ably to  that  text.  South. 

Some  rank  deity,  whose  filthy  face 
We  suitably  o'er  stinking  stables  place.  Dryden 

Suit  Covenant,  n.  s.  [In  law.]  Is  where 
the  ancestor  of  one  man  covenanted 
with  the  ancestor  of  another  to  sue  at 
his  court.  Bailey. 

Suit  Court,  n.  s.  [In  law.]  Is  the  court 
in  which  tenants  owe  attendance  to 
their  lord.  Bailey 

Suit  Service,  n.  s.  [In  law.]  Attendance 
which  tenants  owe  to  the  court  of  their 
lord.  Bailey. 

l^''™'  X  n.  s.  [from  suit.] 
Suitor.  J  '- 

1 .  One  that  sues ;  a  petitioner  ;  a  suppli 
cant. 

As  humility  is  in  suiters  a.  decent  virtue,  so  the 
testification  thereof,  by  such  effectual  acknow- 
ledgments, not  only  argueth  a  sound  apprehension 
of  his  supereiniiient  glory  and  majesty  before  whom 
we  stand,  but  puttetlialso  into  his  hands  a  kind  of 
pledge  or  bond  for  security  against  our  unthank- 
fulness.  Hooker. 

She  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother. 
Cut  oft'  by  course  of  justice. 

Shakesp.  Measure  Jor  Measure. 

My  piteous  soul  began  the  wretchedness 
Of  suitors  at  court  to  mourn.  Donne 

Not  only  bind  thine  own  hands,  but  bind  the 
hand  of  suitors  also  from  offering.  Bacon 

Yet  their  port 
Not  oPmean  suitors  ;  nor  important  less 
Seem'd  their  petition,  than  when  the  ancient  pair, 
Deucalion  and  chaste  Pyrrha,  to  restore 
'i  he  race  of  mankind  drown'd,  before  the  shrine 
Of  Ihemis  stood  devout.     Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

1  challenge  nothing  ; 
But  I'm  an  humble  suitor  for  these  prisoners. 

Denham. 

My  lord,  1  come  an  humble  siiito)-  to  you.  Rowe. 

2.  A  wooer  ;  one  who  courts  a  mistress. 

I  would  I  could  find  in  my  lieart  that  1  had  not 
a  hard  heart ;  for  truly  I  love  none. 

— A  dear  happiness  to  women  !  they  would  else 
have  been  troubled  with  a  pernicious  suitor. 

Shakesp. 

He  passed  a  year  under  the  counsels  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  then  became  a  suitor  to  sir  RogerAshton's 
daughter.  _  Wotton. 

By  many  suitors  sought,  she  mocks  their  pains. 
And  still  her  vow'd  virginity  maintains.  Dryden. 

He  drew  his  seat,  familiar,  to  her  side, 
Far  from  the  suitoi-  train,  a  brutal  crowd. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

Sui'tress.  n.  s.  [from  suiter.}  A  fe- 
male supplicant. 

'fwere  pity 
That  could  refuse  a  boon  to  such  a  suitress; 
Y'  have  got  a  noble  triend  to  be  your  advocate. 

Rowe. 

Su'lcated  adj.  [sulcus,  hat.]  Furrowed. 

All  are  much  chopped  and  sulcated  by  having 
lain  exposed  on  the  top  of  the  clay  to  the  weather. 
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and  to  the  erosion  of  the  vitriolick  matter  mixed 
amongst  the  clay.  Woodward. 

SuLL.  n.  s.  A  pl'ough.  Ainsworth. 
SU'LLEN.   adj.  [Of  this  word  the  ety- 
mology  is  obscure.] 

1.  Gloomily  angry;  sluggishly  discon- 
tented. 

\\  ilmot  continued  still  sullen  and  perverse,  anti 
every  day  grew  more  insolent.  Clarendon 

A  man  in  a  jail  is  sullen  and  out  of  humour  at 
his  first  coming  in.  L'Estrange. 

Forc'd  by  my  pride,  I  my  concern  suppress'd  ; 
Pretended  drowsiness,  and  wish  of  rest ; 
And  sullen  I  forsook  th'  imperfect  feast.  Priirr 

If  we  sit  down  sullen  and  inactive,  in  expecta- 
tion that  God  should  do  all, we  shall  find  ourselves 
miserably  deceived.  ,Kogm. 

2.  Mischievous ;  malignant. 

Such  sullen  planets  at  my  birth  did  shine. 
They  threaten  every  fortune  mixt  with  m'me.Dryd. 

The  sullen  fiend  her  sounding  wings  display'd. 
Unwilling  left  the  night,  and  sought  the  nether 
shade.  Dryden. 

3.  Intractable  ;  obstinate. 

Things  are  as  sullen  as  we  are,  and  will  be  what 
they  are,  whatever  we  think  of  them.  TUlotson. 
4).  Gloomy;  darU  ;  cloudy;  dismal. 
Why  are  thine  eyes  fixt  to  the  sullen  earth, 
Gazing  at  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight  ? 

Shakesp.  Hen.  VL 
Night  with  her  sullen  wings  to  double  shade,  j 
The  desart  fowls  in  their  clay  nests  were  couch'd,  li 
And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  to  \\ 
roam,  Mi(f<m.  I 

A  glimpse  of  moon-shine,  streak'd  with  red  ,  i 
A  shuffled,  sullen,  and  uncertain  light,  I 
That  dances  through  the  clouds,  and  shuts  again,  i 

Dryden.  \t 

No  cheerful  breeze  this  sullen  region  knows ; 
The  dreaded  east  is  all  the  wind  that  blows.  Pope.  * 
5.  Heavy  ;  dull ;  sorrowful. 

Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wratli. 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay. 

Shakesp.  King  John. 

Su'llenly.  adv.  [from  sullen.]  Gloomily; 
malignantly ;  intractably. 

To  say  they  are  framed  without  the  assistance  of  ij 
some  principle  that  has  wisdom  in  it,  and  come  to^l 
pass  from  chance,  is  sullenly  to  assert  a  thing  be- 
cause we  will  assert  it.  More. 

He  in  chains  demanded  more 
Than  he  impos'd  in  victory  before  : 
He  sullenly  replied,  lie  could  not  make 
These  offers  now.  Dryden  Indian  Emperor.  J 

The  gen'ral  mends  his  weary  pace,  1 
And  sullenly  to  his  revenge  he  sails  ;  j 
So  glides  some  trodden  serpent  on  the  grass,  J 
And  long  behind  his  wounded  volume  trails.  I 

Dryden.  I 

Su'llenness.  n.  s.  [from  sullen.]  Gloomi-  * 
ness ;  moroseness ;  sluggish  anger  ;  ma- 
lignity ;  intractability. 

Speech  being  as  rare  as  precious,  her  silence  ! 
without  sullenness,  her  modesty  without  affectation,  . 
and  her  shamefacedness  without  ignoranee.Sirfney.  i, 

To  fit  my  sullenness 
He  to  another  key  his  style  doth  dress.  Donne. 

In  those  vernal  seasons,  when  the  air  is  calm 
and  pleasant,  itwere  an  injuryand  su/ienHCSsaaainst 
nature,  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches.  Milton. 

Quit  not  the  world  out  of  any  hypocrisy,  sullen- 
ness, or  superstitioi),  but  out  of  a  sincere  love  of 
true  knowledge  anct  virtue.  More. 

With  tliese  comforts  about  me,  and  sullenness 
enough  to  use  no  remedy,  Zulichem  came  to  see 
me.  Temjde. 

Su'llens.  «.  s.  [without  singular.]  Mo- 
rose temper ;  gloominess  of  mind.  A 
burlesque  word. 
Let  them  die  that  age  and  sullens  have.  Shakesp. 

Su'lliage.  n.  s.  [souillage,  Fr.]  Pollu- 
tion ;  filth ;  stain  of  dirt ;  foulness. 
Not  in  use. 
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Require  it  to  make  some  restitution  to  liis  neigh- 
bour for  what  it  has  detracted  from  it,  by  wiping 
off  that  suUiage  it  has  cast  upon  his  fame, 

Govei-nment  ofthe  Tongue. 
Ca  nmniate  stoutly  ;  for  though  we  wipe  awav 
with  never  so  much  care  the  dirt  thrown  at  us, 
there  will  be  left  some  sulliage  behind. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Su'lly.  V.  a.  [souilhr,  Fr.]  To  soil ; 
to  tarnish ;  to  dirt ;  to  spot. 

Silvering  will  sully  and  canker  more  tlian  gild- 
ing. Bacon. 

The  falling  temples  which  the  gods  provoke, 
And  statues  s'Aly  d  yet  with  sacrilegious  smoke. 

Roscommon. 

He's  dead, whose  love  had  sully'd  all  your  reign. 
And  made  you  empress  of  the  world  in  vain  Dryd. 

Lab'ring  years  shall  weep  their  destin'd  race, 
Charg'd  with  ill  omens,  sully'd  with  disgrace. Prior. 

Publick  jxistice  may  be  done  to  those  virtues 
their  humility  took  care  to  conceal,  which  were 
sullied  by  the  calumnies  and  slanders  of  inulicious 
men.  Nelson. 

Let  there  be  no  spots  to  S!///i/ the  brightness  of 
this  solemnity.  Atterhury. 

Ye  walkers  too,  that  youthful  colours  wear. 
Three  sullying  trades  avoid  with  equal  care  ; 
The  little  chimney-sweeper  skulks  along, 
And  marks  with  sooty  stains  the  heedless  throng. 

Gay. 

Sully,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Soil;  tar- 
nish ;  spot. 

You  laying  these  light  sullies  on  my  son. 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  soil'd  i'  th'  working. 

Shakesp. 

A  noble  and  triumphant  merit  breaks  through 
little  spots  and  sullies  in  his  reputation. 

Addison's  Spectator. 
SULPHUR,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Briir.stone, 

In  his  womb  was  hid  metallick  ore. 
The  work  of  sulphur.  Milton. 

Sulphur  h  produced  by  incorporating  an  oily  or 
bituminous  matter  with  the  fossil  salt.  Woodward. 

SULE^HU'REOUS,  )   adj.  [sulphureus, 
SU'LPHUROUS.     S     Lat.]    Made  of 
brim.stone  ;  having  the  qualities  of  brim- 
stone ;  containing  sulphur ;  impregnated 
with  sulphur. 

My  hour  is  almost  come. 
When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Dart  and  javelin,  stones  and  sulphurous  fire. 

Milton. 

Is  not  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  action  be- 
tween light  and  sulphureous  bodies, observed  above, 
one  reason  why  sulphureous  bodies  take  fire  more 
readily,  and  burn  more  vehemently,  than  other 
bodies  do  ?  Newton's  Opticks. 

The  fury  heard,  while  on  Cocytus'  brink 
Her  snakes  unty'd  sulphureous  waters  drink.  Pope. 

No  sulphureous  glooms 
Swell'd  in  the  sky,  and  sent  the  lightning  forth. 

Thomson. 

Sulphu'reousness.  n.  s.  [from  sul- 
phureous.} The  state  of  being  sulphu- 
reous. 

Su'lphurwort.  n.  s.  [peucedanum,ha.t.] 
The  same  -with  Hogsfennel. 

Su'lphury.  adj.  [from  sulphur.l  Par- 
taking of  sulphur. 

SU'LTAN.  n.  s.  [Arabick.]  The  Turkish 
emperour. 

By  this  scimitar. 
That  won  three  fields  o(  sultan  Solyman.  Shakesp. 
Su'ltana,     \n.  s.  [?rom  sultan.]  The 
Su'ltaness.  3    queen  of  an  eastern  em- 
perour. 

Turn  the  sultana's  chambermaid.  Cleaveland. 
Lay  the  tow'ring  sultaness  aside-  Irene. 

Su'ltanry.  n.  s.  [from  sultan.]  An 
eastern  empire. 

I  affirm  the  same  of  the  sultanry  of  the  Mama- 
iukes,  where  slaves  bought  for  money,  and  of  un- 
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known  descent,  reigned  over  families  of  free- 
men. Bacon. 

Su'ltrine.ss.  n.  s.  [from  sultry.]  The 
state  of  being  sultry  ;  close  and  cloudy 
heat. 

SU'LTRY.  adj.  [This  is  imagined  by 
Skinner  to  be  corrupted  from  sulphuri/, 
or  sweltry.]  Hot  without  ventilation ; 
hot  and  close  ;  hot  and  cloudy. 

It  is  very  sultry  and  hot.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

The  sultry  breath 
Of  tainted  air  had  cloy'd  the  jaws  of  death. Sanrft/s. 

Such  as,  born  beneath  the  burning  sky 
And  sultry  sun,  betwixt  the  tropicks  lie.  Dry.  JEn. 

Our  foe  advances  on  us. 
And  envies  us  ev'ii  Lybia's  sultry  desarts. 

Addison's  Cato. 

Then  would  sultry  heats  and  a  burning  iiir  have 
scorched  and  chapped  the  earth,  and  galled  the 
animal  tribes  in  houses  or  dens.  Cheync. 
SUM.  n.  s.  [summa,  Lat.  somme,  Fr.] 

1.  The  whole  of  anything;  many  parti- 
culars aggregated  to  a  total. 

We  may  as  well  conclude  so  of  every  sentence 
as  of  the  whole  sum  and  body  thereof.  Hooker 

How  precious  are  thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God  ! 
how  great  is  the  sum  ot  tlieni !      Psulm  cxxxix.17 

Th'  Almighty  Father,  where  he  sits 
Shrin'd  in  his  sanctuary  of  heav'n  secure. 
Consulting  on  the  sum  of  tilings,  foreseen 
This  tumult,  and  permitted  all,  advis'd.  MiltM. 

Such  and  no  less  is  he,  on  whom  depends 
The  sum  of  things.  Dryden. 

Weighing  the  sum  of  things  with  wise  forecast, 
Solicitous  of  publick  good.  Philips. 

2.  Quantity  of  money. 

I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  deny'd  me. 

Shakesp. 

They  who  constantly  set  down  their  daily  ex- 
pences,  have  yet  some  set  time  of  casting  up  the 
whole  sum.  Duty  of  Man 

Britain,  once  despis'd,  can  raise 
As  ample  S!(m.s  as  Rome  in  Caesar's  Aays.C.Arhuth. 

3.  [^Somme,  Fr.]  Compendium ;  abridg- 
ment ;  the  whole  abstracted. 

This,  in  effect,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  that 
which  they  bring  by  way  of  opposition  against 
those  orders  which  we  have  common  with  the 
church  of  Rome.  Hooker. 

They  replenished  the  hearts  of  the  nearest  unto 
them  with  words  of  memorable  consolation, 
strengthened  men  in  the  fear  of  God,  gave  them 
wholesome  instructions  of  life,  and  confirmed  them 
in  true  reliciou  :  in  sum,  they  taught  the  world  no 
less  virtuously  how  to  die,  than  they  had  done  be- 
fore how  to  live.  _  Hooker. 

This  having  learn'd,  thou  hast  attain'd  the  sum 
Of  wisdom.  Milton. 

In  sum,  no  man  can  have  a  greater  veneration 
for  Chaucer  than  myself.  Dryden. 

Thy  sum  of  duty  let  two  words  contain  ; 
Be  humble,  and  be  just.  Prior. 

In  sum,  the  gospel,  considered  as  a  law,  pre- 
scribes every  virtue  to  our  conduct,  and  forbids 
every  sin.  'Rogers. 

4.  The  amount ;  the  result  of  reasoning 
or  computation. 

I  appeal  to  the  readers, whether  the  sum  of  what 
I  have  said  be  not  this.  Tillotson. 

5.  Height ;  completion. 

Thus  1  have  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 
My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss. 
Which  I  enjoy.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

In  saying  ay  or  no,  the  very  safety  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  sum  of  our  well-being,  lies,  L'Estrange. 

To  Sum.  v.  a.  [sommer,  Fr.  from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  compute  ;  to  collect  particulars  into 

a  total ;  to  cast  up.    It  has  up  empha- 

tical. 

You  cast  th'  event  of  war. 
And  summ'd  th' account  of  war.      Shak.  Hen.  IV. 
The  high  priest  may  sum  the  silver  brought  in. 
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In  sickness,  time  will  seem  longer  without  a 
clock  than  with  it  ;  for  the  mind  doth  value  every 
moment,  and  then  the  hour  doth  rather  sum  up 
the  moments  than  divide  the  day.  Bacon. 

He  that  would  reckon  up  all  the  accidents  pre- 
ferments depend  upon,  may  as  well  undertake  to 
count  the  sands,  or  sum  up  infinity.  South. 

2.  To  compiise;  to  comprehend ;  to  col- 
lect into  a  narrow  compass. 

So  lovely  fair ! 
That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in  her  contain'd. 

Milton. 

To  conclude,  by  summing  up  what  I  would  say 
conceriiing  what  1  have,  and  what  I  have  not 
been  ;  in  the  following  paper  I  shall  not  deny, 
that  I  pretended  not  to  write  an  accurate  treatise 
of  colours,  but  an  occasional  essay.  Boyle. 

"  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,"  in  few  words, 
sums  up  the  moral  of  this  fable.  L'p,strange. 

This  Atlas  must  our  sinking  state  uphold  ; 
In  council  cool,  but  in  performance  bold  • 
He  sums  their  virtues  in  himself  alune, 
And  adds  the  greatest,  of  a  loyal  son. 

Dryden  s  Aurengzebe. 

A  fine  evidence  summ'd  up  among  you  ! 

Dryden. 

3.  [In  falconry.]    To  have  feathers  "full 
grown. 

V\  ith  prosperous  wing  full  summ'd.  Milton. 

Sumach-tree.  n.  s.  [sumach,  Fr.]  A 
plant.  The  flowers  are  used  in  dying, 
and  the  branches  for  tanning,  in  Ame- 
rica. Miller. 
Su'mless.  adj.  [from  sum.]  N<yt  to  be 
computed. 

Make  his  chronicle  as  rich  with  prize. 
As  is  the  ouzy  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sujniess  treasuries. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 
A  sum/ess  journey  of  incorporeal  speed.  Milton. 
Above,  beneath,  around  the  palace  shines 
The  sumlesi  treasure  of  exhausted  mines.  Pope. 

Su'mmarily.    adv.    [from  summari/.] 
Briefly  ;  the  shortest  way. 

The  decalogue  of  Moses  declaretli  :ummarily 
those  things  which  we  ought  to  do  ;  the  prayer  of 
our  Lord, whatsoever  we  should  request  or  desire. 

Hooker. 

While  we  labour  for  these  demonstrations  out 
of  scripture,  and  do  summarily  declare  tlie  things 
which  many  ways  have  been  spoken,  be  contented 
quietly  to  hear,  and  do  not  think  my  speech  te- 
dious. _  Hooker. 

When  the  parties  proceed  summarily,  and  they 
chuse  the  ordinary  way  of  proceeding,  the  cause 
is  made  plenary-  Ayliffe. 

Su'mmary.  adj.\sommaire,Vr.  from  sum.] 
Short :  brief ;  compendious. 

The judge 
Directed  them  to  mind  their  brief. 
Nor  spend  their  time  to  shew  their  reading; 
.She'd  have    summary  proceeding.  Swift. 

Su'mmary.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
Compendium  ;  abstract ;  abridgment. 

We  are  enforc'd  from  our  most  quiet  sphere 
By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion  ; 
And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs. 
When  lirue  shall  serve,  to  shew  in  articles. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

In  that  comprehensive  summary  of  our  duty  to 
God,  there  is  no  express  mention  thereof.  Rogers. 

SU'MMER.  n.  s.  [j-umeji,  Sax.  somer, 
Dut.] 

1 .  The  season  in  which  the  sun  arrives  at 
the  hither  solstice. 

.'Sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day  a  cloud  ; 
And,  after  summer,  evermore  succeeds 
The  barren  winter  with  his  nipping  cold. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
Can't  such  things  be. 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder?     Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
An  hundred  of  summer  fruits.  2  Sam.  xvi. 
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He  was  sitting  in  a  summer  parlour. 

Judges,  iii.  20. 
In  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer's  pride. 

Milton. 

Tliey  marl  and  sow  it  witii  wheat,  giving  it  a 
summer  fallowing  first,  and  next  j-ear  sow  it  wiih 
pease.  Mortimer. 

Dry  weather  is  best  for  most  summer  corn. 

Mortimer. 

The  dazzling  roofs, 
Resplendent  as  the  blaze  of  summei-  noon. 
Or  the  pale  radiance  of  the  midnight  moon. 

Pope. 

Child  of  the  sun. 
See  sultry  summer  comes.  Thomson. 

2.  [Trabs  summaria.l  The  principal  beam 
of  a  floor. 

Oak,  and  the  like  true  hearty  timber,  may  be 
better  trusted  in  cross  and  transverse  works  for 
summers,  or  girders,  or  binding  beams.  Wotton. 

Then  enter'd  sin,  and  with  that  sycamore, 
Whose  leaves  first  slielter'd  man  from  drought  and 
dew. 

Working  and  winding  slily  evermore, 

The  inward  walls  and  summers  cleft  and  tore  ; 

But  grace  shor'd  these,  and  cut  that  as  it  grew. 

Herbei-t. 

To  Su'mmer.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
pass  the  summer. 

The  fowls  shall  summer  upon  them,  and  all  the 
beasts  shall  winter  upon  them.       Isaiah,  xviii.  6. 
To  Su'mmer.  v.  a.  To  keep  warm. 

Maids  well  summer'd,  and  warm  kept,  are  like 
flies  at  Bartholomew-tide,  blind,  though  they  have 
their  eyes.  Shakespeare. 

Su'mmerhouse.  n,  s.  [from  summer  and 
house.]  An  apartment  in  a  garden  used 
in  the  summer. 

I'd  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlick,  in  a  windmill,  far. 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me, 
In  any  summej'/iouse  in  Christendom. 

Shakesp.  Henryl\'. 
With  here  a  fountain,  never  to  be  play'd. 
And  there  a  summerhouse  that  knows  no  shade. 

Pope.. 

There  is  so  much  virtue  in  eight  volumes  of 
Spectators,  such  a  reverence  of  things  sacred,  so 
many  valuable  remarks  for  our  cjnduct  in  life, 
that  they  are  not  improper  to  lie  in  parlours  or 
lummerkouses,  to  entertain  our  thoughts  iitany  mo- 
ments of  leisure.  Watts. 

Su'mmersault,  7  n.  s.  [soubresault,  Fr. 

Su'mmerset.  j  Somerset  is  a  corrup- 
tion.] A  high  leap,  in  which  the  heels 
are  thrown  over  the  head. 

Some  do  the  summersault. 
And  o'er  the  bar  like  tumblers  vault.  Hudibras. 
Frogs  are  observed  to  use  divers  summersaults. 

Walton. 

And  if  at  first  he  fail,  his  second  summersault 
He  instantly  assays.  Drayton. 

The  treasurer  cuts  a  caper  on  the  strait  rope  :  I 
have  seen  hi ra  do  the  summerset  upon  a  trencher 
fixed  on  the  rope,  which  is  no  thicker  than  a  com- 
mon packthread.  Swift. 

Su'mmit.  ra.  s.  [summitas,  Lat.]  The  top; 
the  utmost  height. 

Have  I  fall'n  or  no  ? 
— From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn  '. 
Look  up  a-height,  the  shriH-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.        Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

jEtna's  heat,  that  makes  the  summit  glow, 
En-iches  all  the  vales  below.  Swift. 

To  SUMMON.  V.  a.  [summoneo,  Lat.] 
1 .  To  call  with  anthority  ;  to  admonish  to 
appear ;  to  cite. 

Catesby,  sound  lord  Hastings, 
And  summon  liira  to-morrow  to  the  Tower. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 
The  course  of  method  summoneth  me  to  discourse 
of  the  inhabitants.        Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

The  tirsan  is  assisted  by  the  governor  of  the  city 
where  the  feast  is  celebrated,  and  all  the  persons 
of  both  sexes  are  summoned  to  attend.  Bacon, 
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Rely  on  what  thou  hast  of  virtue,  summon  all. 

Milton. 

Nor  trumpets  summon  him  to  war. 
Nor  drums  disturb  his  morning  sleep.  Dryden. 

We  are  summoned  in  to  profess  repentance  and 
amendment  of  all  our  sins.  Kettlewell. 

Love,  duty,  safety,  summon  us  away  ; 
'Tis  nature's  voice,  and  nature  we  obey.  Pope. 

2.  To  excite  ;  to  call  up  ;  to  raise  :  with 
up  emphatical. 

When  (he  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V 

Su'mmoner.  n.  s.  [from  summon.]  One 
who  cites  ;  one  who  summons. 

Close  pent  up  guilts. 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  ask 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace. 

Shakespeare's  King  Lear, 
Su'mmons.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  call 
of  authority ;  admonition  to  appear ;  ci- 
tation. 

What  are  you  ? 
Your  name,  your  quality,  and  why  you  answer 
this  present  summons?       Shakespeare's  King  Lear. 

He  sent  to  summon  the  seditious,  and  to  offer 
pardon  ;  but  neither  summons  nor  pardon  was  any 
thing  regarded.  Hayward, 

The  sons  of  light 
Hasted,  resorting  to  the  summons  high, 
And  took  their  seats.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

This  summons,  as  he  resolved  unfit  either  to  dis- 
pute or  disobey,  so  could  he  not,  without  much 
violence  to  his  inclinations,  submit  unto.  Fell. 

Strike  your  sails  at  summous,  or  prepare 
To  prove  the  last  extremities  of  war.  Dryden. 

Su  MPTER.  n.  s.  [sommier,  Vr.somaro,ltal.] 
A  horse  that  carries  the  clothes  or  fur- 
niture. 

Return  with  her ! 
Persuade  me  rather  to  be  a  slave  and  sumpter 
To  this  detested  groom.  Shakesp-  Kiiig  Lear, 

With  full  force  bis  deadly  bow  he  bent. 
And  feather'd  fates  among  the  mules  and  sumpters 
sent.  Dryden. 
Sumpter  mules,  bred  of  large  Flanders  mares. 

Mortimer. 

Su'mption.  n.  s.  [from  sumpius,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  taking.    Not  in  use. 

The  sumption  of  the  mysteries  does  all  in  a  capa- 
ble subject.  Taylor. 

Sumptuary,  adj.  [sumpluarius,  Lat.] 
Relating  to  expence ;  regulating  the  cost 
of  life. 

To  remove  that  material  cause  of  sedition,  which 
is  want  and  poverty  in  the  estate,  serveth  the  (ipen- 
ini;  and  well  balancing  of  trade,  the  banishing  of 
idleness,  the  repressing  of  waste  and  excess  by 
siimptuari/  laws.  Bacon. 

SuMPTUo'siTY.  n.  s.  [from  sumptuous.] 

Expensiveness  ;  costliness.    Not  used. 
He  added  sumptuosity,  invented  jewels  of  gold 

and  stone,  and  some  engines  fur  the  war.  Raleigh. 
SUMPTUOUS,  adj.   [sumptuosus,  from 

sumptus,    Lat.]     Costly ;   expensive ; 

splendid. 

We  see  how  most  Christians  stood  then  affected, 
how  joyful  they  were  to  behold  the  sumptuous 
stateluiess  of  houses  built  unto  God's  glory.  Hooker. 

We  are  too  magnificent  and  sumptuous  in  our 
tables  and  attendance.  Atterbury. 

Su  mptuously,  adv.  [{rom  sumptuous.] 

1 .  Expensively  ;  with  great  cost. 

This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood, 
Which  I  have  sumptuously  re-edified. 

Shakesp.  Titus  Andronicus. . 

Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  a  famine, 
sold  all  the  'rich  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the 
church,  to  relieve  the  poor  with  bread  ;  and  said. 
There  was  no  reason  that  the  dead  temples  of  God 
should  be  sumptuously  furnished,  and  the  living 
temples  suffer  penury.  Bacon's  Avonhtkegms. 

2.  Splendidly 
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A  good  employment  will  make  you  live  toler- 
ably in  London,  or  sumptuously  here.  Swyi. 
Su'mptuousness.  n.  s.  \from  sumptuous.] 
Expensiveness ;  costliness. 

1  will  not  fall  out  with  those  that  can  reconcile 
sttmptuousness  and  charity.  Boyle. 

SUN.  n.  s.  [sMKMo,  Goth.  ]-unna,  j'unne, 
Sax.  son,  Dut.] 

1.  The  luminary  that  makes  the  day. 
Doth  beauty  keep  which  never  sun  can  burn, 

Nor  storms  do  turn  ?  Sidney. 

Bid  her  stealjnto  the  pleached  bow'r. 
Where  honey-suckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter.  Shdkeai, 

Though  there  be  but  one  sun  existing  in  the 
world,  yet  the  idea  of  its  being  abstracted,  so  that 
more  substances  might  each  agree  in  it,  it  is  as 
much  a  sort  as  if  there  were  as  many  suns  as  there 
are  stars.  Locke. 

By  night,  by  day,  from  pole  to  pole  they  run  ; 
Or  from  the  setting  seek  the  rising  sun.  Harte. 

2.  A  sunny  place;  a  place  eminently  warm- 
ed by  the  sun. 

This  place  has  choice  of  sun  and  shade.  Milton. 

3.  Any  thing  eminently  splendid. 

T  will  never  consent  to  put  out  the  sun  of  sove- 
reignty to  posterity,  and  all  succeeding  kings. 

King  Charles. 

4.  Under  the  sun.     In  this  world.  A 
proverbial  expression. 

There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun. 

Ecclesiasticus,  i.  9.  ! 

To  Sun.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  insc- 1 
late ;  to  expose  to  the  sun ;  to  warm  in 
the  sun.  , 

The  cry  to  shady  delve  him  brought  at  last. 
Where  Mammon  earst  did  sun  his  treasury. 

Spenser. 

Wliataim'st  thou  at  ?  delicious  fare; 
And  then  to  sun  thyself  in  open  air. 

Dry  den' 5  Persius. 

Su'nbeam.  n.  s.  [sun  and  beam.]  Ray 
of  the  sun. 

The  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  the  spungy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west,  ■  i 
Vanish'd  in  the  sunfceoms.         Shakesp.Cymheline.  ■ 

Gliding  through  the  ev'n 
On  a  sunbeam.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 

There  was  a  God,  a  being  distinct  from  this  vi-  i 
sible  world  ;  and  this  was  a  truth  wrote  with  a 
sunbeam,  legible  to  all  mankind,  and  received  by ' 
universal  consent.  Souw^  j 

Su'nbeat.  part.  adj.  \sun  and  beat.]] 
Shone  on  fiercely  by  the  sun. 

Its  length  runs  level  with  th'  Atlantic  main,  j 
And  wearies  fruitful  Nilus  to  convey  ,  j 

His  sunheat  waters  by  so  long  a  way.  | 
Dryden' s  Juvenile ;« 

Su'nbright.  adj.  [sun  and  bright.]  Re-  t 
sembling  the  sun  in  brightness.  J 

Gathering  up  himself  out  of  the  mire,  jj 
With  his  uneven  wings  did  fiercely  fall  ' 
Upon  his  sunbright  shield.  Spenltr. 

Now  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor. 
How  and  which  way  I  may  bestow  myself, 
I'o  be  regarded  in  her  sunbright  eye.  Shake^i 

High  in  the  midst,  exalteaas  a  God, 
Til'  apostate  in  his  sunbright  chariot  sat, 
Idol  of  majesty  divine  I  inclos'd  I 
With  flaming  cherubims  and  golden  shields.  i 

Milton.  ^ 

Sunbu'rning.  n.  s.  [sun  and  burning.]  i 
The  effect  of  the  sun  upon  the  face.  | 

If  thou  canst  love  a  fellow  of  this  temper,  Kate,  t 
whose  face  is  not  worth  sunburning,  let  thine  eye  * 
be  thy  cook.  Shakesp. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  may  darken  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  which  we  call  sunburning.  Boyle. 

Su'n BURNT,  participial  adj.   [sun  and 
burnt.] 

1 .  Tanned  ;  discoloured  by  the  sun. 
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Where  such  radiant  lights  have  shone, 
No  wonder  if  her  cheeks  be  grown 
Sunburnt  witli  lustre  of  her  own.  Cleaveland. 

Sunburnt  and  swarthy  though  she  be, 
She  '11  fire  for  winter  nights  provide.  Dryden 

One  of  them,  older  and  more  sunburnt  than  the 
lest,  told  him  he  had  a  widow  in  his  line  of  life. 

Addison. 

2.  Scorched  by  the  sun. 

How  man^  nations  of  the  sunburnt  soil 
Does  Niger  bless  ?  h&w  many  drink  the  Nile  ? 

Blackmare. 

Su  NCLAD.  part.  adj.  [sim  and  clad  ] 
Clothed  in  radiance  ;  bright. 

Sunday,  w.  s.  [sun  and  dai/.]  The 
day  anciently  dedicated  to  the  sun  ;  \he 
first  day  of  the  week ;  the  Christian 
sabbath. 

If  thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke, 
wear  the  print  of  it,  and  sigh  away  .Sundays  Shak, 

An'  she  were  not  kin  to  me,  she  would  be  as 
fair' on  Friday  as  Helen  is  on  Sundaj'. 

Slialiesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

At  prime  they  enter'd  on  the  Sunday  morn  ; 
Rich  tap'stry  spread  the  streets.  Dryden. 

Our  ardent  labours  for  the  toys  we  seek. 
Join  night  to  day,  and  Sunday  to  the  week. Foun^. 

To  Su'nder.  v.  a.  [j-ynbjaian,  Sax.]  To 
part ;  to  separate  ;  to  divide. 

Vexation  almost  stops  my  breath, 
That  suyidred  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death. 

Shakesp. 

It^is  snndred  from  the  main  land  by  a  sandy 
plain.  ^  _  Carew. 

She  that  should  all  parts  to  re-union  bow. 
She  that  had  all  magnetick  force  alone. 
To  draw  and  fasten  sundred  parts  in  one.  Donne. 

A  sundred  clock  is  piecemeal  laid. 
Not  to  be  lost,  but  by  the  maker's  hand 
Rei'olish'd,  without  error  then  to  stand.  Donne. 
When  both  the  cliiefs  are  sunder'd  from  the 
fight,  * 
Then  to  the  lawful  king  restore  his  right. 

Dryden's  Virgil. 
Th'  enormous  weight  was  cast. 
Which  Grantor's  body  sunder'd  at  the  waist,  Dry. 

Bears,  tigers,  wolves,  the  lion's  angry  brood. 
Whom  heav'n  endu'd  with  principles  of  blood, 
He  wisely  sundred  from  the  rest,  to  yell 
In  forests.  Dryden. 
Bring  me  lightning,  give  me  thunder ; 
—Jove  may  kill,  but  ne'er  shall  sunder.  Granv. 

Su'nder.  n,  s.    [j-unbeja,  Sax.]    Two ; 

two  part^. 

He  breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth  the  spear  in 
sunder.  Psalms. 

Su'ndew.  n.  s.  [i-os  solis,  Lat.]  An 
herb.  Ainsworth. 

Su'ndial.  n.  s.  [sun  and  dial.]  A 
marked  plate  on  which  the  shadow  points 
the  hour. 

All  your  graces  no  more  you  shall  have. 
Than  a  sundial  in  a  grave.  Donne. 

The  body,  though  it  really  moves,  yet  not 
changing  perceivable  distance,  seems  to  stan-d 
still;  as  is  evident  in  the  shadows  o{ sundials. 

Locke. 

Su'  NDRY.  adj.  [j-unbep.  Sax.]  Several ; 
more  than  one. 

That  law,  which,  as  it  is  laid  up  in  the  bosom 
of  God,  we  call  eternal,  receiveth,  according  un- 
to the  different  kind  of  things  which  are  subject 
unto  it,  different  and  sundry  kinds  of  names. 

Hooker. 

Not  of  one  nation  was  it  peopled,  but  of  sunclry 
people  of  different  manners.  Spenser. 
But,  dallying  in  this  place  so  long  why  do's t 
thou  dwell, 

So  many  sundry  things  here  having  yet  to  tell  ? 

D>-ayt. 

He  caused  him  to  be  arrested  upon  complaint 
of  sundry  grievous  oppressions.  Davies. 
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H(iw  can  she  several  bodies  know, 
If  in  herself  a  body's  form  she  bear? 

How  can  a  niirrour  sundry  faces  show, 
If  from  all  shapes  and  forms  it  be  not  clear  ? 

Davies. 

I  have  composed  sunii)'i/ collects,  as  the  Adven- 
tual,  Quadragesimal,  Paschal  or  Pentecostal. 

Sanderson. 

Sundry  foes  the  rural  realm  surround.  Dryden. 

Su  nflower,   n.  s.    [corona  solis,  Lat.] 
A  plant.  Miller. 
Su'nfloner,  Little,    n.s.  [hdianlhe- 
mum,  Lat.]    A  plant.  Miller. 
Sung.    The  preterite  and  participle  pas- 
sive of  sing. 

A  larger  rock  then  heaving  from  the  plain, 
He  whirl'd  it  round,  it  sung  across  the  main. Pcpe. 

From  joining  stones  the  citj  sprung, 
\^  hile  to  his  harp  divine  Amplnon  sung.  Pope. 
Sunk.    The  preterite  and  participle  pas- 
sive of  sink. 

We  have  large  caves  :  the  deepest  are  sunk  six 
hundred  fathom,  and  some  digged  and  made  un- 
der great  hills.  Bacon. 
Thus  we  act,  and  thus  we  are, 
Or  toss'd  by  hope  or  sunk  by  care.  Prior. 
Sunk  in  Thalestris'  arms  the  nymph  he  found. 

Pope. 

His  spirit  quite  sunk  with  those  reflections  that 
solitude  and  disappointment  brings,  he  is  utterly 
undistinguished  and  forgotten.  Swift. 

Su'nless.    adj.    [from  sun.]  Wanting 
sun  ;  wanting  warmth. 

He  thrice  happy  on  the  sunlesi  side. 
Beneath  the  whole  collected  shade  reclines.  Thorn. 

Su'nlike.  adj.    [sun  and  like.]  Resem- 
bling the  sun. 

The  quantity  of  light  in  this  bright  luminary, 
and  in  the  sunlike  fixt  stars,  must  be  continually 
decreasing.  Cheyne. 

Su'nny.  adj.    [from  sun.] 

1 .  Resembling  the  sun  ;  bright. 

She  saw  Duessa  sunny  bright, 
Adovn'd  with  gold  and  jewels  shining  clear.  Spens. 

The  eldest,  that  Fidelia  bight. 
Like  sunny  beams  threw  from  her  crystal  face.Spen 

My  decay 'd  fair 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair.  Shakesp. 

The  chemist  feeds 
Perpetual  flames,  whose  unresisted  force  . 
O'er  sand  and  ashes  and  the  stubborn  flint 
Prevailing,  turns  into  a  fusile  sea. 
That  in  his  furnace  bubbles  sunny  red.  Philips. 

2.  Exposed  to  the  sun  ;  bright  with  the 
sun. 

About  me  round  ]  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murm'ring  streams. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Him  walking  on  a  sunny  hill  he  found.  Milton. 

The  filmy  gossamer  now  flits  no  more. 
Nor  halcyons  bask  on  the  short  sunny  shore.  Dry. 

But  what  avail  her  unexliausted  stores, 
Jler  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores. 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart, 
T'he  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 
\\  hile  proud  oppression  in  her  vallies  reigns. 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  ?  Addison. 

3.  Coloured  by  the  sun. 

Her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece.  Shak. 

Su'NRISE.     )  r  "        ^    •  •  -I 

c.        ,        i-n.s.    \  sun  ana  rtstng.] 

SuNRISlNG.j  = 

1 .  Morning ;  the  appearance  of  the  sun. 

Send  out  a  pursuivant 
To  Stanley's  regiment ;  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sunrising.  Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

They  intend  to  prevent  the  sunrising. 

Walton's  Angler. 
We  now  believe  the  Coperiiican  system  ;  yet, 
upon  ordinary  occasions,  we  shall  still  use  the  po- 
pular terms  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  Bentley. 

2.  East. 
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In  those  days  the  giants  of  Libanus  mastered 
all  nations,  from  the  sunrising  to  the  sunset. 

Raleigh's  History. 
Su'nset.  n.s.    [sun  a.nd  set.] 

1.  Close  of  the  day  ;  evening. 

When  the  sun  sets  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew ; 
Rut  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  son 
It  rains  downright.  Shakesp. 

The  stars  are  of  greater  use  than  for  men  to 
gaze  on  after  sunset.  Raleigh. 

At  sunset  to  their  ship  they  make  return. 
And  snore  secure  on  deck  till  rosy  morn.  Dryden. 

He  now,  observant  of  the  parting  ray, 
Eyes  the  calm  SM(ise£  of  thy  various  day.  Pvpe. 

2.  West. 

Su'nshine.  n.s.  [sun  and  shine.  Milton 
seems  to  accent  it  sunshine.]  Action  of 
the  sun  ;  place  where  the  heal  and  lus- 
tre of  the  sun  are  powerful. 

That  man  that  sils  within  a  monarch's  heart, 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour. 
Would  he  abuse  the  count'nance  of  the  king. 
Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  be  set  abroach. 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness  !  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

He  had  been  many  years  in  that  Siins/iine,  when 
a  new  comet  appeared  in  court.  Clarendon. 

Sight  no  obstacle  found  here,  nor  shade, 
But  all  sunshme,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Culminate  from  th'  equator.  Milton. 

I  that  in  his  absence 
Biaz'd  like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Now  in  his  brighter  sunshine  am  nofseen. 

Denham's  Sophy. 

Nor  can  we  this  weak  shower  a  tempest  call, 
But  drops  of  heat  that  in  the  sunshine  fall.  Dryd. 
.  The  more  favourable  you  are  to  me,  the  more 
distinctly  I  see  my  faults  :  spots  and  blemishes 
are  never  so  plainly  discovered  as  in  the  brightest 
sunshine.  Pope. 

Su'nshine.  ladj.    [from  sunshine.  It 
Sunshiny.  J     was  anciently  accented 
on  the  second  syllable.] 

1.  Bright  with  the  sun. 

About  ten  in  the  morning,  in  sunshiny  weather, 
we  took  several  sorts  of  paper  stained.  Boyle. 

The  cases  prevent  the  bees  getting  abroad  upon 
every  sunshine  day.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

2.  Bright  like  the  sun. 

The  fruitful-headed  beast  araaz'd 
At  flashing  beams  of  that  sunshiny  shield.. 
Became  stark  blind,  and  all  his  senses  daz'd. 
That  down  he  tumbled.  Spenser. 

To  Sup.  v.  a.  [super,  Nornnan  Fr.  j-upan, 
Sax.  soepen,  Dut.]  To  drink  by  mouth- 
fuls  ;  to  drink  by  little  at  a  time ;  to  sip. 

Then  took  the  angry  witch  her  golden  cup, 
Wliich  still  she  bore  replete  with  magick  arts 
Death  and  despair  did  many  thereof  sup.  Spenser. 
There  I'll  find  a  purer  air 

To  feed  my  life  with  :  there  I'll  sup 

Balm  and  nectar  in  my  cup.  Crashaw. 

We  saw  it  smelling  to  every  thing  set  in  the 
room  ;  and  when  it  had  smelt  to  them  all,  it  sup- 
ped up  the  milk.  Ray. 
He  cali'd  for  drink  ;  you  saw  him  sup 

Potable  gold  in  golden  cup.  Sioift. 

To  SUP.  V.  n.  [souper,  Fr.]  To  eat  the 
evening  meal. 

You  'II  sup  with  rae  ? 
"—Anger 's  my  meat ;  I  sup  upon  myself, 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding.  Shakesp.  Ccriol. 
When  they  had  supped,  they  Brought  'Tobias  in. 

Tobit,  viii. 

There 's  none  observes,  much  less  repines. 
How  often  this  man  sups  or  dines.  Carew. 

I  see  all  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  tales  as 
distinctly  as  if  I  had  supped  with  them.  Dryden. 
Late  returning  home,  he  supp'd  at  ease.  Dryd. 

To  Sup.  V.  a.    To  treat  with  supper. 

He  's  almost  supp'd  ;  why  have  you  left  the 
chamber  ?  Shakesp. 
Sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  ali.  Shak. 
Let  what  you  have  within  be  brought  abroad. 
To  sup  the  stranger.  Chapman's  Odyssey. 
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Sut>.  n.  i.  [from  the  verb.]  A  small 
draught ;  a  mouthful  of  liquor. 

TuMi  Tluuub  had  got  a  little  sup, 
Ar.d  Tomalin  scarce  kist  the  cup.  Drayton 
A  pigei'ii  saw  the  picture  of  a  glass  with  watci 
in  it,  and  flew  eagerly  up  to 't  fur  a  sup  to  quench 
her  thirst.  L'Estrange. 

The  least  transgression  of  your's,  if  it  be  only 
two  hits  and  one  sup  more  than  your  stint,  is  a 
great  rieijauch.  Swift. 
Su  per,  in  composition,  notes  either  more 
th.an  another,  or  more  than  enough,  or 
on  tlie  top. 
Super  ABLE.  adj.    [superabilis,  Lat.  su 
perabh,  Fr.]     Conquerable  ;  such  as 
may  be  overcome. 
Su'PERABLENESS.  n.  s.  [from  superable 

Quality  of  being  conquerable. 
To  SuPERABOU  ND.    V.  21.     [super  and 
abound.]  To  be  exuberant ;  to  be  stored 
with  more  than  enough. 

This  case  returneth  agaui  at  this  lime,  exce[it 
the  clemency  of  his  majesty  superabound.  Bacon. 

She  sxiperabounds  with  corn,  which  ijt  quickly 
convertible  to  coin.  Howd. 

Superabu  ndance,  n.  s.  [super  and 
abundance.]  More  than  enough  ;  great 
quantity. 

The  precipitation  of  the  vegetative  terrestri;( 
matter  at  the  deluge  amongst  the  sand,  was  to  re- 
treiich  the  luxury  and  superabundance  of  the  pro 
ductions  of  the  earth.  Woodioard 

Superabu'ndant.  adj.  [super  and 
abundant.]     Being  more  than  enough 

So  much  superabundant  zeal  couM  have  no  other 
design  than  to  damp  that  spirit  raised  against 
Wood.  Swift. 

Superabu'ndantly.  adv.  [fromswpera 
bundunt.]    More  than  sufficiently. 

Nothing  but  the  uncreated  Infinite  can  ade- 
quately fill  and  superabundantly  satisfy  the  desire, 

Cheyne. 

To  Supera'dd.  v.  a.  [superaddo,  Lat.] 
To  add  over  and  above ;  to  join  any 
thing  extrinsick. 

The  peacock  laid  it  extremely  to  heart  that  he 
had  not  the  nightingale's  voice  superadded  to  the 
beauty  of  plumes.  L'Estrange. 

The  schools  dispute,  whether  in  morals  the  ex- 
ternal action  superadds  any  thing  of  good  or  evil 
to  the  internal  elicit  act  of  the  will  ;  but  certainly 
the  enmity  of  our  judgments  is  wrought  up  to  an 
high  pitch  before  it  rages  in  an  open  denial  Sout/i. 

The  strength  of  any  living  creature,  in  those 
external  motions,  is  something  distinct  from  and 
superadded  unto  its  natural  gravity. 

Wilkins's  Mathematical  Magick. 

Superaddi'tion.  n.  s.  [super  and  ad- 
dition.] 

1.  The  act  of  adding  fo  something  else. 

The  fabrick  of  the  eye,  its  safe  and  useful  situ- 
ation, and  the  superaddition  of  muscles,  are  a  cer- 
tain pledge  of  the  existence  of  God.  More. 

2.  That  which  is  added. 

Of  these,  much  more  than  of  the  Nicene  siiper- 
additions,  it  may  be  aflirmed,  that  being  the  ex- 
plications of  a  father  of  the  church,  and  not  of  a 
Vfhole  universal  council,  they  v/ere  not  necessary 
to  be  explicitly  acknowledged.  Hammond. 

-  An  animal,  in  the  course  of  hard  labour,  seems 
to  be  nothing  but  vessels  :  let  the  same  animal 
continue  long  in  rest,  it  will  perhaps  double  its 
vfeight  and  bulk  :  this  superaddition  is  nothing  but 
fat.  Arbuthnot. 

Superadve'nient.  adj.  [mperadveni- 
ens,  Lat.] 

1 .  Coming  to  the  increase  or  assistance  of 
something. 

The  soul  of  man  may  have  matter  of  triumph, 
when  he  has  done  bravely  by  a  superadvenient  as- 
•btance  of  his  God.  More. 
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•2.  Coming  unexpectedly. 

To  Supera'nnuate.    v.  a.  [superadd 

annus,  Lat.]    To  impair  or  disqualify 

by  age  or  length  of  life. 

If  such  depravities  be  yet  alive,  deformity  need 
not  despair,  nor  will  the  eldest  hopes  be  ever  su 
perannuated.  Brown. 

When  the  sacramental  test  was  put  in  execution, 
the  justices  of  peace  through  Ireland,  that  had 
laid  down  their  commissions,  amounted  only  to  a 
dozen,  and  those  of  the  lowest  fortune,  and  some 
of  them  superannuated.  Swift. 

To  Supera'nnuate.  v.  n.  To  last  be- 
yond the  year.    Not  in  use. 

The  dying  of  the  roots  of  plants  that  are  annual 
is  by  the  over-expence  of  the  sap  into  stalk  and 
leaves  ;  which  being  prevented,  they  will  super- 
annuate. Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Superannua'tion.  n.s.  [fvom  super- 
annuate,] The  state  of  being  disquali 
lied  by  years. 

SUPE  RB,  adj.  [superbe,  Fr.  superbus, 
Lat.]  Grand  ;  pompous  ;  lofty  ;  august; 
stately  magnificent. 

Supe  rb-lily.  n.  s.  [methonica,  Lat.] 
A  flower. 

Supe  rbly,  adv.    [from  superb.]    In  a 

superb  manner. 
Superca'rgo.  n.s.    [super  and.  cur g^i.] 
An  officer  in  the  ship  whose  business  is 
to  manage  the  trade. 

I  only  wear  it  in  a  land  of  Hectors, 
Thieves,  supercargoes,  sharpers,  and  directors. 

Pope. 

Supercele'stial.  adj.  [super  and  ce- 
lestial.]   Placed  above  the  firmament. 

1  dare  not  think  that  any  supercelestial  heaven 
or  whatsoever  else,  not  himself,  was  increafe  and 
eternal.  Raleigh. 

Many  were  fur  fetching  down  I  know  not  what 
supercelestial  waters  for  the  purpose. 

Woodward's  Natural  History. 

Superche'ry.  n.  s.  [An  old  word  of 
French  original.]    Deceit ;  cheating. 

SUPERCIL[OUS.  adj.  [from  supercili- 
uni,  Lat.]  Haughty  ;  dogmatical ;  dic- 
tatorial ;  arbitrary  ;  despotick  ;  over- 
bearing. 

Those  who  are  one  while  courteous,  within  a 
small  time  after  are  so  supercilious,  fierce,  and  ex- 
ceptions, that  they  are  short  of  the  true  character 
of  friendship.  South, 

Several  supercilious  criticks  will  treat  an  author 
with  the  greatest  contempt,  if  he  fancies  the  old 
Romans  wore  a  girdle.  Addison. 

Superci  liously,  adv.  [from  superci- 
lious.] Haughtily;  dogmatically;  con- 
temptuously. 

He,  who  WHS  a  punctual  man  in  point  of  ho- 
nour, received  this  address  superciifoits/i/ enough, 
sent  it  to  the  king  without  performing  the  least 
ceremi,ny.  Clarendon. 

Superci'liotjsness.  n.s.  [from  super- 
cilious.] Haughtiness ;  contemptuous- 
ness. 

Superconce'ption.  n.s.  [super  and 
conception.]  A  conception  admitted 
after  another  conception. 

Those  superconccptions,  where  one  child  was  like 
the  father,  the  other  like  the  adulterer,  seem  idle. 

Browns  Vulgar  Errours. 

Superco'nsequence.  n.s.  [super  and 
consequence.]    Remote  consequence. 

Not  attaining  the  deuterosco|)y,  and  second  in- 
tention of  the  words,  they  omit  their  supercoytse- 
guences  and  coherences.  Brown. 
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Supercre'scence.  n.  s.  [super  and 
cre.sco,  Lat.]  That  which  grows  upon 
another  growing  thing. 

Wherever  it  groweth  it  maintains  a  regular 
figure,  like  other  supercrescences,  and  like  such  as 
living  upon  the  stock  of  others,  are  termed  parasi- 
tical plants.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Supere'minence.  7  n.  s.     [super  and 
SuPEREMiNENCY.  )   eminco,  Lat.]  Un- 
common degree  of  eminence  ;  eminence 
above  others  though  eminent. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  he  is  primate 
over  all  England  and  metropolitan,  has  a  super- 
eminency,  and  even  some  power  over  the  arch- 
bishop of  York.  Aytiffe's  Parergon. 

Supere'minent.  adj.  [super  and  emi- 
nent.]    Eminent  in  a  high  degree. 

As  humility  is  in  suiters  a  decent  virtue,  so 
the  testification  thereof  by  such  effectual  acknow- 
ledgments not  only  argueth  a  sound  apprehension 
of  liis  superemineni  glory  and  majesty  before  whom 
we  stand,  but  putteth  also  into  his  hands  a  kind 
of  pledge  or  bond  for  security  against  our  unthank- 
fulness.  ■  Hooker. 

Supere'minently.  adv.    [from  super- 
eminent.]  In  the  most  eminent  manner. 
To  Supere'rogate.    v.  n.    [super  and 
erogatio,  Lat.]    To  do  more  than  duty 
requires. 

So  by  an  abbey's  skeleton  of  late, 
I  heard  an  ecclio  supererogate 
Through  imperfection,  and  the  voice  restore, 
As  if  she  had  the  hiccup  o'er  and  o'ar. Cleavetand. 

Aristotle  acted  his  own  instructions,  and  his  ob- 
sequious sectators  have  supererogated  in  observ- 
ance. Glanville's  Scepsis. 

Supereroga'tion.  n.  s.  [from  supe- 
rerogate.] Performance  of  more  than 
duty  requires. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  works  of  supereroga- 
tion ;  no  man  can  do  more  than  needs,  and  is  his 
duty  to  do,  by  way  of  preparation  for  another 
world.  Tillotson. 
Supere'rogatory.  adj.  [from  supere- 
rogate.] Performed  beyond  the  strict 
demands  of  duty. 

Supererogatory  services,  and  too  great  benefits 
from  subjects  to  kings,  are  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence. Howel. 

Superexalta'tion.  n,  s.  [super  and 
exalt.]  Elevation  above  the  coramoa 
rate. 

In  a  supereialtation  of  courage,  they  seem  as 
greedy  of  death  as  of  victory.  Holyday. 

Supere'xcellent.  adj.  [super  and  ex- 
cellent.] Excellent  beyond  common 
degrees  of  excellence. 

We  discern  not  the  abuse  ;  suffer  him  to  perr 
suade  us  that  we  are  as  gods,  something  so  super- 
excellent,  that  all  must  reverence  and  adore. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Superexcre'scence.  n.  s.  [super  and 
excrescence.]  Something  superfluously 
growing. 

As  the  escar  separated  between  the  scarifica- 
tions, I  rubbed  the  superexcrescence  of  flesh  with 
the  vitriol  stone.  Wiseman. 
To  Superfe'tate.  V.  n.  [super  and 
foetus,  Lat.]  To  conceive  after  concep 
tion. 

The  female  brings  forth  twice  in  one  month, 
and  so  is  said  to  supeifetate  ;  which,  saith  Aristotle, 
is  because  her  eggs  are  hatched  in  her  one  after 
another.  Crew's  Mitssum. 

Superfeta'tion.  n.  s.  [superfetation, 
Fr.  from  superfetate.]  One  conception 
following  another,  so  that  both  are  in 
the  womb  together,  but  come  not  to  their 
full  time  for  delivery  together.  Quincy. 
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Superfetatim  must  he  by  abundance  of  sap  in 
the  bough  tliat  putteth  it  forth.      Bac.  Nat.  Hist. 

if  the  mpeTjetatioH  be  made  with  considerable 
intermission,  the  latter  most  commonly  becomes 
abortive  ;  for  the  first  being  confirmed  engrosseth 
tlie  aliment  from  the  other.  Brown. 
Su'PERFiCE.  n.  s.  [superjicie,  Fr,  super- 
ficies, Lat.]    Outside ;  surface. 

Then  if  it  rise  not  to  tlie  former  height 
Of  superjice,  conclude  that  soil  is  light.  Dryden, 
SUPERFICIAL,    aflj.    [superficiel.  Fr. 
from  superficies,  Lat.] 

1.  Lying  on  the  surface ;  not  reaching 
below  the  surface. 

That,  upon  the  superficial  ground,  heat  and 
moisture  cause  putrefaction,  in  England  is  found 
not  true.  Bacon. 

From  these  phfenomena  several  have  concluded 
some  general  rupture  in  lUe  superjicial  parts  of  the 
earth.  Burnet. 

There  is  not  one  infidel  living  so  ridiculous  as 
to  pretend  to  solve  the  phanomena  of  sifiht,  or 
cogitation,  by  those  fleeting  superficial  iiims  of 
bodies.  Benlletf. 

2.  Shallow :  contrived  to  cover  something. 

This  superficial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  to  her  worthy  praise. 67ia/c.  H.Xl. 

3.  Shallow  ;  not  profound ;  smattering, 
not  learned. 

Their  knowledge  is  so  very  superficial,  and  so 
ill-grounded,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  de- 
scribe in  what  consists  the  beauty  of  those  works. 

Driiden. 

Superficia'lity.    n.  s.     [from  tiuper- 
ficial.]  The  quality  of  being  superficial. 

By  these  salts  the  colours  of  bodies  receive  de- 
grees of  lustre  or  obscurity,  superficially  or  pro- 
fundity. Brown. 

SuPERFi'ciALLY.  adv.  \^rom  superficial.'] 

1.  On  the  surface  ;  not  below  the  surface. 

2.  Without  penetration  ;   without  close 
heed. 

Perspective  hath  been  with  some  diligence  in- 
quired ;  but  the  nature  of  sounds  in  general  hath 
been  superficially  observed.  Bacon's  Natural  Hist. 

His  eye  so  superficially  surveys 
These  things,  as  not  to  mind  from  whence  they 
grow. 

Deep  under  ground.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 

^.  Without  going  deep  ;  without  search- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  things. 

You  have  said  well ; 
But  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand. 
Have  gloz'd  but  superficially.  Shak.  Troil.  and  Cres. 
I  have  laid  down  superficially  niy  present 
thoughts.  Dryden. 

SuPERFi'ciALNESS.  w.  s.    [from  super- 
ficial.] 

1 .  Shallowness  ;  position  on  the  surface. 

2.  Slight  knowledge  ;  false  appearance  ; 
show  without  substance. 

SUPERFI  CIES,  n.  s.    [Lat.]  Ouside; 
surface  ;  superfice. 

He  on  her  superficies  stretch'd  his  line.  Sandys. 

A  convex  mirrour  makes  objects  in  the  middle 
to  Come  out  from  the  superficies  :  the  painter  must, 
in  respect  of  the  light  and  shadows  of  his  figures, 
give  tnem  more  relievo.  Dryden. 

Superfi'ne.    adj.     \super  and  fine.] 
Eminently  fine. 

Some,  by  this  journey  of  Jason,  understand  the 
mystery  of  the  philosopher's  stone  ;  to  which  also 
other  superfine  chymists  draw  the  twelve  labours 
of  Hercules.  L' Estrange. 

If  you  observe  your  cyder,  by  interposing  it  be- 
tw^u  a  candle  and  your  eye,  to  be  very  transpa- 
rent, it  may  be  called  superfine.  Mart.  Husbandry. 

Superflu'ence,  n.  s.    [super  and  fiuo, 
Lat.]   More  than  is  necessary. 

The  superfiuence  of  grace  is  ordinarily  propor- 
tioned to  the  faithful  discharge  of  former  trusts, 
making  use  of  the  foregoing  sufficient  grace. Ham, 
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Superflu'itance.  n.  s.  [super  and 
fluito,  Lat.]    The  act  of  floating  above. 

Sperma  ceti,  which  is  a  snpcrfiuiUinre  on  the  <-pa, 
is  not  the  sperm  of  a  whale.       Brown's  Vulir.  Err. 

A  chalky  earth,  hcaleii  and  steepi-d  in  water, 
affordeth  a  cream  or  fatne^s  on  the  top,  and  a 
gross  subsidence  at  the  bottom  :  out  of  the  cream, 
or  siipcrfiuitance,  the  finest  dishes  are  made  ;  out 
of  the  residence,  the  coarser.  Broum. 
SUPERFLU'ITANT.     adj.     [superfluit  OTIS, 

Lat.]    Floating  above, 
SuPERFLu'lTY.    w.  s.     [supcrfluHc,  Fr. 
from  superfluous  ]  More  than  enough  ; 
plenty  beyond  use  or  necessity.  Not 
in  use. 

Having  this  way  eased  the  church,  as  they 
thought,  of  superfluity,  they  went  (m  till  they  had 
plucked  up  even  those  things  which  also  had  taken 
a  great  deal  deeper  root.  Hooker. 

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as 
they  that  starve  with  nothing  ;  therefore  it  is  no 
mean  happiness  to  be  seated  in  the  mean  :  super- 
fluity conies  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  competen- 
cy lives  longer.  Shakesp. 

A  quiet  mediocrity  is  still  to  be  preferred  before 
a  troubled  supcrfiuity.  Suckling. 

Like  the  sun,  let  botinty  spread  her  ray. 
And  shine  that  superfluity  away.  Pope. 
Supe'rfluous.  adj.  [super  and  fiuo, 
Lat.  superflu,  Fr.]  Exuberant ;  more 
than  enough  ;  unnecessary  ;  offensive  by 
being  more  than  sufficient. 

T  think  it  s^iperfi.tiou,s  to  use  any  words  of  a  sub 
ject  so  praised  in  itself  as  it  needs  no  praises.  Sid. 

W  hen  a  thing  ceaseth  to  be  available  unto  the 
end  which  gave  it  being,  the  continuance  of  it 
must  then  appear  superfluous.  Hooker. 

Our  superfluous  lacqueys  and  our  peasants, 
Vi  ho  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 
About  our  squares  of  battle.      Sliakesp.  Henry  V. 

A  proper  title  of  a  peace,  and  purchas'd 
At  a  superfiuous  rate.  Shakesp. 

As  touching  the  ministring  to  the  saints,  it  is 
superfluous  to  write.  2  Corin.  ix.  1. 

Horace  will  our  suppr/Zuous  branches  prune. 
Give  us  new  rules,  and  set  our  harps  in  tune. i?osc. 

If  ye  know, 
Why  ask  ye,  and  superfluous  begin 
Your  message,  like  to  end  as  much  in  vain  Milt. 

His  conscience  chear'd  him  with  a  lifewtll  sj  ent, 
His  prudence  a  superfluous  something  lent, 
Which  made  the  pour  who  took,  and  poor  wlio 
gave,  content.  Harte. 

Supe'rfluousness.  n.  s.  [from  super- 
fluous.] The  state  of  being  superfluous. 

Su'perflux.  n.s,  [super  and  fluxus, 
Lat.]  That  which  is  more  than  is 
wanted. 

Take  physick,  pomp; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  snperflui  to  them.S/iu/c. 

Superhuman,  adj.  [super  and  huma- 
nus,  Lat.]  Above  the  nature  or  power 
of  man. 

Superimpregna'tion.  n.  s.  [super 
and  impregnation.]  Superconception ; 
superfetation. 

Superincumbent,  adj.  [super  and 
incumbens,  Lat.]  Lying  on  the  top  of 
something  else. 

]t  is  sometimes  so  extremely  violent,  that  it 
forces  the  superincumbent  strata ;  breaks  tliem 
throughout,  and  thereby  perfectly  undermines 
and  ruins  their  foundations.  IVoodw. 

To  SuPERiNDU'cE.  v.a.    [super  and  ifi- 

duco,  Lat.] 
1 .  To  bring  in  as  an  addition  to  something 

else. 

To  superinduce  any  virtue  upon  a  person,  lake 
the  living  creature  in  which  that  virtue  is  most 
eminent.  Bacon. 
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Custom  and  corruption  superinduce  upon  us  a 
kind  of  necessity  of  going  on  as  we  began. L'Esfr. 

Father  is  a  notion  superinduced  to  the  substance 
or  man,  and  refers  only  to  an  act  of  that  thing 
called  man,  whereby  he  contributed  to  the  gene- 
ration of  one  of  his  own  kind,  let  man  be  what  it 
will.  _    _  Locke. 

Long  custom  of  sinning  supcnnrfuccs  upon  the 
soul  neiv  and  absurd  desires,  like  the  distemper  of 
the  soul,  feeding  only  upon  filth  and  corruption. 

South. 

2.  To  bring  on  as  a  thing  not  originally 
belonging  to  that  on  which  it  is  brought. 

Relation  is  not  contained  in  the  real  existence 
of  things,  but  something  utraneous  and  super- 
induced. Locke. 

In  children,  savages,  and  ill-natured  people, 
learning  not  having  cast  their  native  thoughts  into 
new  moulds,  nor,  by  superinducing  foreign  doc- 
trines, confounded  those  fair  characters  iiature  had 
written,  their  innate  notions  might  lie  open  Locke. 
SuPERiNDU'cTiON.  n,  s.  [from  super 
and  induce.]  The  act  of  superinducing. 

A  good  inclination  is  but  the  first  rude  draught 
of  virtue  ;  the  superinduction  of  ill  habits  quicklv 
defaces  it.  South. 

Superinje'ction.  n.s.  [siiper  av.d  in- 
jection.] An  injection  succeeding  ano- 
ther. Diet. 

SuPERiNSTiTU  TION.  n.  .1.  [super  and 
instilutivn.  In  law.]  One  institution 
upon  another  ;  as  if  A  be  instituted  and 
admitted  to  a  benefice  upon  a  title,  and 
B  be  instituted  and  admitted  by  the 
presentation  of  another.  Bailey. 

To  SUPEHINTE'ND.  v.a.  [super  and 
intend.]  To  oversee  ;  to  overlook  ;  to 
take  care  of  others  with  authority. 

The  king  will  appoint  a  council,  who  may  su- 
perinttnd  the  works  of  this  nature,  and  regulate 
what  concerns  the  colonies.  Bacore's^dvicetol  illiers. 

This  argues  design,  ?i\\A  a.  superinteruling  wis- 
dom, power  and  providence  in  this  special  busi- 
ness of  food.  Derham. 

Angels,  good  or  bad,  must  be  furnished  with 
prodigious  knowledge,  to  oversee  Persia  and  Gre- 
cia  of  old  ;  or  if  any  such  superintend  the  affairs  of 
Gnat  Britain  now.  Watts, 

Superinte'ndence. 

Superinte'ndency. 
tend.]  Superiour  care ;  the  act  of  over- 
seeing with  authority. 

Such  an  universal  superintendency  has  the  eye 
and  hand  of  Providence  over  all,  even  the  most 
minute  and  inconsiderable  things.  South. 

'I'he  divine  Providence,  which  hath  a  visible  re- 
spect to  the  being  of  every  man,  is  yet  more  ob- 
servable in  its  superintendenctt  over  societies. Greui. 

An  admirable  indication  of  the  divine  superin- 
tendence and  management.  Derham. 

Superinte'n«ent.  n.  s.  [superintend- 
ant,  Fr.  frr^m  superintend.]  One  who 
overlooks  others  autlioritatively. 

Next  to  Brania,  one  Deundre  is  the  superintend- 
ent deity,  who  hath  many  more  under  him. 

Stillingfieet. 

The  world  pays  a  natural  veneration  to  men  of 
virtue,  and  rejoice  to  see  themselves  conducted  by 
those  who  act  under  the  care  of  a  Su()reme  Being, 
and  who  think  themselves  accountable  to  the  great 
Judge  ai]d  Suj'erintendent  of  human  affairs.  Addis. 

Superiority,  n.s.  [from  superiour.] 
Pre-eminence  ;  the  quality  of  being 
greater  or  higher  than  another  in  any 
respect. 

Bellarmine  makes  the  formal  act  of  adoration 
to  be  subjection  to  a  superiour  ;  but  he  makes  the 
mere  appiehension  of  excellency  to  include  the 
formal  reason  of  it  ;  whereas,  mere  excellency 
without  superiority  doth  n<;t  require  any  subjec- 
tion, but  only  estimation.  Stilling  4eet . 
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The  person  who  advises,  does  in  tliat  particular 
exercise  asuperiority  over  us,  ttiiiikint;  us  defective 
in  our  conduct  or  understanding.  Addis.  Spectator. 
Supe'riour.  adj.    [superieur,  Vr.  supe 
rior,  Lat.] 

1.  Higher;  greater  in  dignity  or  excel 
lence ;  preferable  or  preferred  to  another. 

In  commending  another,  you  do  yourself  right; 
for  he  that  you  commend  is  either  superhur  to  you 
in  that  you  commend,  or  inferiour  :  if  he  be  in- 
feriour,  if  he  be  to  be  commended,  you  much 
more  :  if  he  be  superiour,  if  he  be  not  to  be  com- 
mended, you  mucli  less  glorious.  Bacon 

Although  superior  to  the  people,  yet  not  superior 
to  their  own  voluntary  engagements  once  passed 
from  them.  Taylor. 

Heaven  takes  part  witli  the  oppressed,  and  ty- 
rants are  upon  their  behaviour  to  a  superior  power. 

L' Estrange. 

Superior  beings  above  us,  who  enjoy  perfect 
happiness,  are  more  steadily  determined  in  their 
choice  of  good  than  we,  and  yet  they  are  n"t  le  ss 
happy  or  less  free  than  we  are.  Locke. 

He  laughs  at  men  of  far  superior  understand- 
ings to  his,  for  not  being  as  well  dressed  as  hini- 
seFf.  Swift. 

2.  Upper  ;  higher  locally. 

By  the  refraction  of  the  second  prism,  the 
breadth  of  the  image  was  not  increased  ;  but  its 
superior  part,  which  in  the  first  prism  sulTercd  the 
greater  refi action,  and  appeared  violet  and  blue, 
aid  again  in  the  second  prism  suffer  a  greater  re- 
fraction than  i^s  inferiour  part,  which  appeared 
red  and  yellow.  Newton's  Opticks. 

3.  Free  from  emotion  or  concern ;  un- 
conquered. 

'        From  amidst  them  forth  he  pass'd. 
Long  way  through  hostile  scorn  ;  which  he  sua- 
tain'd 

Superior,  nor  of  violence  fear'd  ought.  Milton. 

Here  passion  first  I  felt. 
Commotion  strange  !  in  all  enjoyments  else 
Superior  and  unmov'd.  Milton, 
There  is  not  in  earth  a  spectacle  more  worthy 
than  a  great  man  superiour  to  his  sufferings. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

Supe'riour.  n.  s.  One  more  excellent 
or  dignified  than  other. 

Those  under  the  great  othcers  of  state  have  mere 
frequent  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence than  their  superiours.       Addison's  Spectator. 

Superla'tion.  n.s.  [superlatio,  Lat.] 
Exaltation  of  any  thing  beyond  truth  or 
propriety. 

There  are  words  that  as  much  raise  a  style  as 
others  can  depress  it  ;  superlation  and  overrauch- 
iiess  amplifies  :  it  may  be  above  faith,  but  not 
above  a  mean.  Ben  Jonson. 

SUPERLATIVE,  adj.  [superlatif,  Fr. 
suptrlativus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Itnplying  or  expressing  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

It  is  an  usual  way  to  give  the  superlative  unto 
things  of  eminence  ;  and,  when  a  thing  is  very 
great,  presently  to  define  it  to  be  the  greatest  of 
all.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Some  have  a  violent  and  turgid  n)anner  of  talk- 
ing an  I  thinking  ;  they  are  always  in  extremes, 
and  pronounce  concerning  every  thing  in  the  su- 
ptrlative.  Watts. 

2.  Rising  to  the  highest  degree. 

The  high  court  of  parliament  in  England  is  su- 
perlative. Bacon's  Advice  to  Villieis. 

Martyrdoms  1  reckon  amongst  mirKcles  ;  be- 
cause they  seem  to  exceed  the  strength  of  human 
nature  ;  and  I  may  do  the  like  of  superlative  and 
admirable  holiness.  Bacon. 

The  generality  of  its  reception  is  with  many 
the  persuading  argument  of  its  superlative  desert"; 
and  common  judges  measure  excellency  hy  num- 
bers.     _  Gianvillc. 

Ingratitude  and  compassion  never  cohabit  in  the 
same  breast ;  which  shews  the  superlative  malig- 
nity of  this  vice,  and  the  baseness  of  the  mind  in 
vhich  it  dwells.  South. 
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Supe  rlatively.  adv.  [from  superla- 
tive.] 

1.  In  a  manner  of  speech  expressing  the 
highest  degree. 

I  shall  not  speak  superlatively  of  them  ;  but  that 
I  may  truly  say,  they  are  second  to  none  in  the 
Christian  world.  Bacon. 

2.  In  the  highest  degree. 

Tiberius  was  bad  enough  in  his  youth  ;  but  su- 
perlatively and  monstrously  so  in  his  old  age.6'oii(/i. 

The  Supreme  Being  is  a  spirit  most  excellently 
glorious,  sujierlatively  pswerful,  wise  and  good, 
Creator  of  all  things.  Bentley 

Supe'rlativene.ss.  n.s.  [from  super- 
lative] The  state  of  being  in  the  high- 
est degree. 

Superlu'nar.  adj.  [super  and  liina, 
Lat.]  Not  sublunary  ;  placed  above  the 
moon  ;  not  of  this  world. 

The  mind,  in  metaphysicks,  at  a  loss, 
IMay  wander  in  a  wilderness  of  moss  ; 
The  head  that  turns  at  superUmar  things, 
Pois'd  with  a  tail,  may  steer  on  VVilkins'  wines. 

ro-pe. 

Supe'rnal.  adj.    [supernus,  Lat.] 

1.  Having  an  higher  position;  locally 
above  us. 

By  heaven  and  earth  was  meant  the  solid  mat- 
ter and  substatice,  as  well  of  all  the  heavens  and 
orbs  supernal,  as  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and 
waters  which  covered  it.  Raleigh. 

2.  Relating  to  things  above  ;  placed  above; 
celestial ;  heavenly. 

That  supernal  Judge  that  stirs  good  thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority. 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right.  Shakesp, 

He  with  frequent  intercourse 
Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers. 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace.  Milton. 

Both  glorying  to  have  'scap'd  the  Stygian  flood. 
As  gods,  and  by  their  own  recover'd  strength. 
Not  by  the  suff^'rance  of  supernal  pow'r.  Milton. 

SUPERNATANT,  adj.  [supcrnatans, 
Lat.]    Swimming  above. 

Wliilst  the  substance  continued  fluid,  1  could 
shake  it  with  the  supernatant  menstruum,  without 
making  between  them  any  true  union.  Boyle. 

Supernata'tion.  n.  s.  [from  supcr- 
nato,  Lat.]  The  act  of  swimming  on 
the  top  of  any  thing. 

Touching  the  supernatation  of  bodies,  take  of 
aquafortis  two  ounces,  of  quicksilver  two  drams, 
the  dissolution  will  not  bear  a  Hint  as  h\o  as  a 
nutmeg.  hacnn's  Natural  History. 

Bodies  are  differenced  by  supernatation,  as  float- 
ing on  water  ;  for  chrystal  will  sink  in  water,  as 
carrying  in  its  own  bulk  a  greater  ponderosity 
than  the  space  of  any  v/ater  it  doth  occupy  ;  and 
will  therefore  only  swim  in  molten  metal  and 
quicksilver.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Supernatural,  adj.  [super  and  na- 
tural.] Being  above  the  pov/ers  of 
nature. 

There  resteth  either  no  way  unto  salvation,  or, 
if  any,  then  surely  a  way  which  is  supernatural,  a 
way  which  could  never  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  a  man,  as  much  as  once  to  conceive  or 
imagine,  if  God  himself  had  not  revealed  it  ex- 
traordinarily ;  for  which  cause  wc  term  it  the 
mystery  or  secret  way  of  salvation.  Hooker. 

When  supernatural  duties  are  necessarily  exact- 
ed, natural  are  not  rejected  as  needless.  Hooker. 

The  understanding  is  secured  by  the  perfection 
of  its  own  nature,  or  by  supernatiiral  assistance. 

Tillotson. 

No  man  can  give  any  rational  account  how  it 
is  possible  that  such  a  general  flood  should  come, 
by  any  natural  means.  And  if  it  be  supernatural, 
that  grants  the  thing  I  am  proving,  namely,  such 
a  supreme  being  as  can  alter  the  course  of  nature. 

V/ilkins. 
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What  mists  of  providence  are  these. 
Through  which  we  cannot  .see  ?  1 
So  saints  by  sujierntttural  power  set  free 
Are  left  at  last  in  martyrdom  to  die.  Dryden, 
Superna'turally.  adv.    [from  super- 
natural.] In  a  manner  above  the  course 
or  power  of  nature. 

The  Son  of  God  came  to  do  every  thing  in 
miracle,  to  love  supernaturally,  and  to  pardon  in- 
finitely, and  even  to  lay  down  the  Sovereign 
while  he  assumed  the  Saviour.  South. 

Supernu'merary.  edj  [supernnme- 
raire,  Fr.  super  and  numerus,  Lat.] 
Being  above  a  stated,  a  necessary,  an 
usual,  or  a  round  number. 

Well  if  thrown  out,  as  supernumerary 
To  my  just  immber  found  !  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

In  sixty-three  years  there  may  be  lost  eighteen 
days,  omitti[ig  the  intercalation  of  one  day  every 
fourth  year,  allowed  for  this  quadrant  or  six  hours 
supernumerary.  Brown. 

The  odd  or  supernumerary  six  hours  are  not  ac- 
counted in  the  three  years  after  the  leap  year. 

Holder, 

Besides  occasional  and  supernumerary  ad  dresses, 
Hammond's  certain  perpetual  returns  exceeded 
David's  seven  times  a-day.  Fell. 

The  produce  of  this  tax  is  adequate  to  the  ser- 
vices for  which  it  is  designed,  and  the  additional 
ta.x  is  proportioned  to  tlie  supernumerary  expence 
this  year.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

Antiochus  began  to  augment  his  fleet ;  but  the 
Roman  senate  ordered  his  supernumerary  vessels 
to  be  burnt.  Arbuthnot. 

A  supernumerary  canon  is  one  who  does  not  re- 
ceive any  of  the  profits  or  emoluments  of  the 
church,  but  only  lives  and  serves  there  on  a  future 
expectation  of  some  prebend.  Aylife. 
Su'PERPLANT.  n.  s.  [super  and  plant.] 
A  plant  growing  upon  another  plant. 

No  superplant  is  a  formed  plant  but  misletoe. 

Bacon, 

Su'PERPLUSAGE.  n.  s.  [ Super  and  plus, 
Lat.]    Something  more  than  enough. 

After  this  there  yet  remained  a  superphisage  for 
the  assistance  of  the  neighbouring  parishes.  Fell. 

To  Superpo'nderate.  v.  a.  [super  and 
pondero,  Lat.]  To  weigh  over  and- 
above.  Diet. 

Sxjperpropo'rtion.  n.  s.  [super  and 
proportio,  Lat,]  Overplus  of  propor- 
tion. 

No  defect  of  velocity,  which  requires  as  great 
a  siiperproportion  in  the  cause,  can  be  overcome  in 
an  instant.  ^'gby. 

Superpurga'tion.  n.  s.  [superpurga- 
tion,  ¥v.  super  and  purgation.]  More] 
purgation  than  enough. 

There  happening  a  superpurgation,  he  declined 
the  repeating  of  that  purge.      Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Superrefle'xion.  n.  s.  [super  and  re- 
flexion.] 
ted. 

Place  one  glass  before  and  another  behind,  you  I 
shall  see  the  glass  behind  with  the  image  withini 
the  glass  before,  and  again  the  glass  before  in  that,  | 
and  divers  sucli  superreflexions,  till  the  species  j 
speciei  at  last  die.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Supers a'liency.  n.s.  [super  and  salioA 
Lat.]    This  were  better  written  super- 
silienci/.]    The  act  of  leaping  upon  any  I 
thing. 

'J'heir  coition  is  by  supersaliency,  like  that  ol 
horses.  Browri.'i 

To  SuperscRi'be.  v.  a.  [super  and! 
scribo,  Lat.]  To  inscribe  upon  the  topi 
or  outside. 

Fabretti  and  others  believe,  that  by  the  two! 
Fortunes  were  only  meant  in  general  the  goddessj 
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■who  sent  prosperity  or  afflictions,  and  produce  in 
their  behalf  an  ancient  monument,  superscribed. 

Addiso7i. 

SuPERSCRl'PTiON.    71.  s.      [super  and 
scriptio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  superscribing. 

2,  That  -which  is  written  on  the  top  or 
outside. 

Doth  tliis  churlish  superscription 
Portend  some  alteration  in  good  will.  Sliak.  H.Vl 
Read  me  the  superscription  of  these  letters  ;  I 
know  not  which  is  which.  Shakesp.  Tinion. 

No  superscriptions  of  fame, 
Of  honour  or  good  name.  Suckling. 
I  learn  of  ray  experience,  not  by  talk. 
How  counterfeit  a  coin  they  are  who  friends 
Bear  in  their  superscription  ;  in  prosperous  days 
They  swarm,  but  in  adverse  withdraw  their  head. 

Milton. 

It  is  enough  lier  stone 
May  honour'd  be  with  superscription 
Of  the  sole  lady,  who  had  pow'r  to  move 
The  great  Northumberland.  Waller. 
To  Superse'de.  v.  a.   [super  and  sedeo, 
Lat.l    To  make  void  or  inefficacious  by 
superiour  power ;  to  set  aside. 

Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  in  its  present  workings  not  controulable 
by  reason,  for  as  much  as  the  proper  effect  of  it 
is,  for  the  time,  to  supersede  the  workings  of  rea- 
son. South. 

In  this  genuine  acceptation  of  chance,  nothing 
is  supposed  that  can  supersede  the  known  laws  of 
natural  motion.  Bentley. 

SUPERSE  DEAS,  n.  s.  [In  law.]  Is 
a  writ  which  lieth  in  divers  and  sundry 
cases  ;  in  all  which  it  signifies  a  com- 
mand or  request  to  stay  or  forbear  the 
doing  of  that  which  in  appearance  of 
law  were  to  be  done,  were  it  not  for  the 
cause  whereupon  the  writ  is  granted : 
for  example,  a  man  regularly  is  to  have 
surety  of  peace  against  him  of  whom  he 
will  swear  that  he  is  afraid ;  and  the 
justice  required  hereunto  cannot  deny 
him  :  yet  if  the  party  be  formerly  bound 
to  the  peace,  in  chancery  or  elsewhere, 
this  writ  lieth  to  stay  the  justice  from 
doing  that,  which  otherwise  he  might 
not  deny.  Cowell. 

The  far  distance  of  this  county  from  the  court 
hath  aiTorded  it  a  supersedeas  from  takers  and  pur- 
ve_v)ur3.  Carew 

Superse'rviceable.  adj.    [super  and 
serviceable.^  Over  officious  ;  more  than 
is  necessary  or  required. 
A  glass- gazing  s»pcrserriceaf)/e  finical  rogae. Shak. 

SUPERS  ri'TION.  n.  s.  [superstition, 
Fr.  superslitio,  Lat. J 

1.  Unnecessary  fear  or  scruples  in  religion; 
observance  of  unnecessary  and  uncom- 
nianded  rites  or  practises ;  religion  with- 
out morality. 

A  rev'rent  fear,  such  superstition  reigns 
Among  the  rude,  ev'n  then  possess'd  the  swains. 

Uryden. 

2.  Rite  or  practice  proceeding  from  scru- 
pulous or  timorous  religion.  In  this 
sense  it  is  plural. 

They  the  truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint.  Milton, 
If  we  had  a  religion  that  consisted  in  absurd 
supersiitions,  that  had  no  regard  to  the  perfection 
of  our  nature,  people  might  well  be  glad  to  liave 
some  part  of  their  life  excused  from  it.  Law. 

3.  False  religion  ;  reverence  of  beings  not 
proper  objects  of  reverence  ;  false  wor- 
ship. 
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They  had  certain  questions  against  him  of  their 
own  superstition.  Acts,  xxv.  19, 

4.  Over-nicety;  exactness  too  scrupulous, 
Supersti'tious.    adj.  [superstitieux, 
Fr.  superstitiosus,  Lat.] 

1.  Addicted  to  superstition  ;  full  of  idle 
fancies  or  scruples  with  regard  to  re 
ligion. 

At  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  and  lighting  of  can 
dies,  they  say  certain  prayers,  and  use  some  other 
superstitious  rites,  which  shew  that  they  honour 
the  fire  and  the  light.  Spenser. 
Havel 

Been  out  of  fondness  superstjfMus  to  him  ? 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  ?    Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

Nature's  own  work  it  seem'd,  nature  taught  art. 
And,  to  a  superstitious  eye,  the  haunt 
Of  wood-gods  and  wood-nymphs.  Milton. 

A  venerable  wood. 
Where  rites  divine  were  paid,  whose  holy  air 
Was  kept  and  cut  with  superstitious  care.  Dryden. 

2.  Over  accurate ;  scrupulous  beyond 
need. 

Supersti'tiously.  adv.  [from  supersti- 
tious.^ 

1.  In  a  superstitious  manner ;  with  erro- 
neous religion. 

There  reigned  in  this  island  a  king,  whose  me- 
mory of  all  others  we  most  adore  ;  not  superstitious- 
ly,  but  as  a  divine  instrument.  Bacon. 

2.  With  too  much  care. 

Neither  of  these  methods  should  be  too  scrupu- 
lously and  superstitiously  pursued.  Watts's  Logick. 

To  Superstra'in.  v.  a.  [super  and 
strain.]  To  strain  beyond  the  just 
stretch. 

In  tile  straining  of  a  string,  the  further  it  is 
strained,  the  lesssucmtiuininggoeth  to  anote.Bac. 

To  SUPERSTRU'CT.  v.  a.  [superstruo, 
superstructus,  Lat.]  To  build  upon 
any  thing. 

Two  notions  of  fundamentals  may  be  conceived; 
one  signifying  that  whereon  our  eternal  bliss  is  im- 
mediately superstructed,  the  otherwhereon  our  obe  - 
dience  to  the  faith  of  Christ  is  founded. Hammond. 

If  his  habit  of  sin  have  not  corrupted  his  prin- 
ciples, the  vicious  Christian  may  think  it  reasona- 
ble to  reform,  and  the  preacher  may  hope  to  su- 
perstruct  good  life  upon  such  a  foundation. 

Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

This  is  the  only  proper  basis  on  which  to  super- 
struct  first  iunocency,  and  then  virtue. Decai/  of  Pi. 

Superstru'ction.  n.  s.  [from  super- 
struct.]  An  edifice  raised  on  any  thing. 

I  want  not  to  improve  the  honour  of  the  living 
by  impairing  that  of  the  dead  ;  and  my  own  pro- 
fession hath  taught  me  not  to  erect  new  superstritc- 
tions  upon  an  old  ruin.  Denliam. 

SuPERSTRu'CTlVE.  adj.  [from  super- 
struct.l  Built  upon  something  else. 

He  that  is  so  sure  of  his  particular  election,  as 
to  resolve  he  can  never  fall,  must  necessarily  re- 
solve, that  what  were  drunkenness  in  another,  is 
not  so  in  him  ;  and  nothing  but  the  removing  his 
fundamental  error  can  rescue  him  from  the  super- 
stmctive,  be  it  never  so  gross.  Hammond. 

SuPERSTRU'CTURE.  M.  s.  [super  and 
structure,']  That  which  is  raised  or  built 
upon  something  else. 

He  who  builds  upon  the  present,  builds  upon 
tlie  narrow  compass  of  a  point ;  and  where  the 
foundation  is  so  narrow,  the  superstructure  can- 
not be  high  and  strong  too.  South. 

Purgatory  was  not  known  in  the  primitive 
clmrch,  and  is  a  superstructure  upon  the  Christian 
religion.  Tillotson. 

You  have  added  to  your  natural  endowments 
the  superstructures  of  study.  Dryden. 

Supersubsta'ntial.  adj.  [super  and 
substantial.]    More  than  substantial. 
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SUPERVACANEOUS,  adj.  [superva- 
caneus,  Lat]  Superfluous ;  needless  ; 
unnecessary ;  serving  to  no  purpose. 

Diet. 

Supervaca'neously.  adv.  [from  the 
adjective.]  Needlessly. 

Supervaca'neousness.  n.  s.  [from 
the  adjective.]    Needlessness.  Bailey. 

To  SUPERVE'NE.  v.  n.  [supervenio, 
Lat.]  To  come  as  an  extraneous  ad- 
dition. 

His  good-will,  when  placed  on  any,  was  so 
fixed  and  rooted,  that  even  supervening  vice,  to 
which  he  had  the  greatest  detestation  imaginable, 
could  not  easily  remove  it.  Fell. 

Such  a  mutual  gravitation  can  never SMperuene  to 
matter,  unless  impressed  by  a  divine  power.Bent. 

Superve'nient.  adj.  [superveniens, 
Lat]    Added;  additional. 

]f  it  were  unjust  to  murder  John,  the  superve- 
nient oath  did  not  extenuate  the  fact,  or  oblige 
the  juror  into  it.  Brown. 

That  branch  of  belief  was  in  hrm  supervenient 
to  Christian  practice,  and  not  all  Christian  prac- 
tice built  on  that.  Hammond. 

Superve  ntion,  n.  s.  [from  supervene.] 
The  act  of  supervening. 

To  SUPERVI  SE.  V.  a.  [super  and  visus, 
Lat.]  To  overlook  ;  to  oversee ;  to  in- 
tend. 

M.  Bayle  speaks  of  the  vexation  of  the  super- 
vising of  the  press,  in  terms  so  feeling  that  they 
move  compassion.  Congreve. 

Supervi'sor.  n.s.  [£rom  supervise.]  Au 
overseer  ;  an  inspector  ;  a  superintendp. 
ant 

A  supervisor  may  sigtiify  an  overseer  of  the  poor, 
an  inspector  of  the  customs,  a  surveyor  of  tlie  nigh- 
ways,  a  supervisor  of  the  excise.      Watts's  Logick. 

How  satisfy'd,  my  lord  ! 
Would  you  be  supervisorr,  grossly  gape  on  ?  Shah. 

I  am  informed  of  the  author  and  supervisors  of 
tliis  pamphlet.  Dryden. 
To  SuPERVi'vE.    V.  n.    [super  and  vivo, 
Lat.]    To  overlive  ;  to  outlive. 

Upon  what  principle  can  the  soul  be  imagined 
to  be  naturally  mortal,  or  what  revolutions  in  na- 
ture will  it  not  be  able  to  resist  and  supervive  ? 

Clarke. 

Supina'tion.  n.s.  [sttpi7iatio7i,Fr.from 
supino,  Lat.]  The  act  of  lying,  or  state 
of  being  laid,  with  the  face  upward. 

SUPI'NE.  adj.    [supinus,  Lat.] 

1.  Lying  with  the  face  upward  ;  opposed 
to  prone. 

Upon  these  divers  positions  in  man,  wherein 
the  spine  can  only  be  at  right  lines  with  the  thigh, 
arise  those  remarkable  postures,  j5rone,  supine, 
and  erect.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

At  him  he  lanc'd  his  spear,  and  pierc'd  his  breast; 
On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knock'd  his  head. 
And  lay  supine  ;  and  forth  the  spirit  fled.  Dryden. 

What  advantage  hath  a  man  by  this  erection 
above  other  animals,  the  faces  of  most  of  them 
being  more  supine  than  ours  ?  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

2.  Leaning  backwards  with  exposure  to 
the  sun. 

If  the  vine 

On  rising  ground  be  plac'd,  or  liills  supine. 
Extend  thy  loose  battalions.  Dryden. 

3.  Negligent ;  careless  ;  indolent  ;  drow- 
sy ;  thoughtless  ;  inattentive. 

These  men  suffer  by  their  absence,  silence 
negligence,  or  supine  credulity.        King  Charla. 

Supine  amidst  our  flowing  store 
We  slept  securely.  Drydtn 

Supine  in  Sj'lvia's  snowy  arms  he  lies, 
And  all  the  busy  cares  of  life  defies.  Tatler. 

He  became  pusilUnininus  and  supine,  and  open- 
ly exposed  to  any  tensptatiuii.  M'oodward. 
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Su'piNE.  n.s.  [supin,  Fi:  supinum,  Lai.] 
In  grammar,  a  term  signifying  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  verbal  noun. 

Supi  nely,  adv.    [from  supine.l 

1 .  With  the  face  upward, 

2.  Drowsily  ;  thoughtlessly;  indolently. 
Who  on  tlie  beds  of  sin  supinely  lie, 

They  in  tlie  ••ummer  of  tlieir  age  shall  die.  Sandys 

The  old  imprisoii'd  king, 
VVlinse  lenity-  first  |ileas'd  the  gaping  crowd  ; 
But  when  long  Iry'd,  and  found  supineltf  good. 
Like  ^I'.soj.'s  Rig,  tliey  leapt  upon  his  back  Dryd. 
He  pantini;  on  thy  breast  stipinely  lies, 
liife  with  iby  lieav'niy  form  he  feeds  his  famish'd 
eyes.  Dryden's  Lucretius. 

Wilt  thou  then  repine 
'J'o  labour  for  thyself?  and  rather  chuse 
To  We  mpinetu,  hoping  heaven  will  bless 
lliy  slighted  fruits,  and  give  thee  bread  unearn'd  ? 

Philijis. 

Beneath  a  verdant  laurel's  shade, 
Horace,  immortal  bard  !  supinely  laid.  Prior. 
Supi'neness.  n..<!.    [{"rom  supine.] 

1.  Posture  with  the  face  upward. 

2.  Drowsiness  ;  carelessness  ;  indolence. 
When  this  door  is  open  to  let  dissenters  in, 

considering  their  industry  and  our  supineness,  they 
may  :n  a  very  few  years  grow  to  a  majority  in 
the  house  of  commons.  Swif  t. 

Supi'iNiTY.  n.s.    [£vom  supine.] 

1.  Posture  of  lying  with  the  face  upwards. 

2.  Carelessness ;  indolence  ;  thoughtless- 
ness. 

The  fourth  cause  of  errour  is  a  supinity  or  neg- 
lect of  entjuiry,  even  in  matters  wherein  we  doubt, 
rather  believing  than  going  to  see.Brown'sVul.Er. 

Suppeda'neous.  adj.  [sub  and  pes, 
Lat.]    Placed  under  the  feet. 

He  had  slender  legs,  hut  encreased  by  riding 
aft'.-r  meals  ;  that  is,  the  humour  descended  upon 
their  pendulosity,  they  having  no  support  or  sub- 
I'edajieous  stability.  Brown. 

SU  PPER,  n.  s.  [souper,  Fr.  See  Sup.] 
The  last  meal  of  the  day  ;  the  evening 
repast. 

To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper.  Shak. 
I'll  to  ray  book  : 
For  yet,  ere  supper-time  must  I  perform 
Much  basiness.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

Th'  hour  of  supper  comes  unearn'd.  Milton. 

His  physicians,  after  his  great  fever  that  he 
had  in  Oxford,  required  him  to  eat  suppers.  Fell. 

Su'PPERLESS.  at?/,  [{rom  supper.]  Want- 
ing supper  ;  fasting  at  night. 

Suppose  a  man's  going  supperless  to  bed,  should 
introduce  liira  to  the  table  of  some  great  prince. 

Spectat(rr. 

She  eyed  the  bard,  where  supperless  he  sat, 
And  pin'd,  unconscious  of  his  rising  fate.  Pope. 

To  SUPPLA'NT.  v.a.  [supplanter,  Fr. 
sub  and  planta,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  trip  up  the  heels. 

His  legs  entwining 
Each  other,  till  supplanted  down  he  fell- 
A  monstrous  serpent  on  his  belly  prone.  Milton. 

The  thriiiiging  populace  with  hasty  strides 
Obstruct  tiie  easy  way  ;  the  rocking  town 
Supplants  their  footsteps  ;  to  and  fro  they  reel. 

Philips. 

2.  To  displace  by  stratagem  ;  to  turn  out. 

It  is  Pliilijclea  his  heart  is  set  upon  ;  it  is  my 
daughter  I  liave  bi.rne  to  supplant  me.  Sidney. 

Upon  a  just  survey,  take  Titus'  part, 
And  s'l  supplant  us  for  ingratitude.  Shnkesp. 

3.  To  displace ;  to  overpower ;  to  force 
away. 

If  it  be  fond,  call  it  a  woman's  fear  : 
iVhich  fear,  if  better  reasons  can  supplant, 
will  subscribe,  and  say,  I  wrong'd  the  dnke.Shak. 

Suspecting  that  the  courtier  had  supplanted  the 
friend.  Fell. 
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4.  The  sense  in  this  passage  seems  to  be 
mistaken. 

For  svich  doctrines  as  depend  merely  upon  in- 
stitution and  the  instruction  of  others,  men  do  fre- 
quently differ  both  from  themselves  and  from  one 
aiuither  about  them  ;  because  that  which  can 
plant,  can  supplant.  Wilkins. 

Suppla'nter.    n.  s.     [from  .supplant.] 
One  that  supplants  ;  one  that  displaces. 
SUTPLE.  adj.    [souple,  Fr.] 

1.  Pliant  ;  flexible. 

The  joints  are  more  supple  to  all  feats  of  activity 
in  youth  thai\  afterwards.  Bacon. 

V\  ill  ye  submit  your  necks,  and  chuse  to  bend 
The  supjile  knee  ?  Milton. 

And  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  ran 
With  s»;ip/e  joints,  as  lively  vigour  led.  Milton. 

No  women  are  apter  to  spin  linen  well  than  the 
Iri-h,  w  ho  labouring  little  in  any  kind  with  their 
hands,  have  their  tin^jers  mors  supple  and  soft  tlian 
other  women  of  the  poorer  condition  in  England. 

Temple. 

2.  Yielding  ;  soft ;  not  obstinate. 

\i  hen  we 've  stuff 'd 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  (  f  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priestlike  fasts.  Shakesp. 

Ev'n  softer  than  thy  own,  of  suppler  kind, 
Moreexquisiteof  laste,  and  more  than  man  refin'd. 

Dryden. 

If  punishment  reaches  not  the  mind,  and  makes 
not  the  will  supple,  it  hardens  the  offender.  Loc/;e. 

3.  Flattering  ;  fawning ;  bending. 
There  is  something  so  sujiple  and  insinuating 

in  this  absurd  unnatural  doctrine,  as  makes  it  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  a  prince's  ear.  Addison. 

4.  That  which  makes  supple. 

Each  part  depriv'd  of  supple  government. 
Shall  stiff,  and  stark,  and  cold  appear,  like  death. 

Shakesp. 

To  Su'PPLE.   V.  a.    [from  the  adjective.] 

1 .  To  make  pliant ;  to  make  soft ;  to  make 
flexible. 

Poultices  allaying  pain,  drew  down  the  h 
mours,  and  suppled  the  parts,  thereby  making  the 
passages  wider.  Temple. 

To  supple  a  carcase,  drench  it  in  water.  Arbuth. 

2.  To  make  compliant. 

Knaves  having,  by  their  own  importunate  suit, 
Convinc'd  or  supplei  them,  they  cannot  chuse, 
But  they  must  blab.  Shakesp-  Othello. 

A  mother  persisting  till  she  had  bent  her  daugh- 
ter's mind,  and  suppled  her  will,  the  only  end  of 
correction,  she  established  her  authority  thorough- 
ly ever  after.  Locke  on  Education. 

To  Su  pple,  v.  n.  To  grow  soft ;  to  grow 
pliant. 

The  stones 
Did  first  the  rigour  of  their  kind  expel. 
And  suppled  into  s  jftness  as  they  fell.  Dryden. 

To  SU  PPLEMENT.  n.  s.  [supplement, 
Fr.  supplementum,  Lat.] 

1.  Addition  to  any  thing  by  which  its  de- 
fects are  supplied. 

Unto  the  word  of  God,  being  in  respect  of 
that  end  for  which  God  ordained  it,  perfect,  ex- 
act, and  absolute  in  itself,  we  do  not  add  reason  as 
a  supplement  of  any  maim  or  defect  therein,  but  as 
a  necessary  instrument,  without  which  we  could 
"not  reap  by  the  scriptures  perfection  that  fruit 
and  benefit  which  it  yieldeth.  Hooker. 

His  blood  will  atone  for  our  imperfection,  his 
righteousness  be  imputed  in  supplement  to  what  is 
lacking  in  ours.  Rogers. 

Instructive  satire,  true  to  virtue's  cause  ! 
Thou  shining  supp/emen£  of  publick  laws  !  Young. 

2.  Store  ;  supply.    Not  in  use. 

We  had  not  spent 
Our  ruridie  wine  a-ship-board  ;  supplement 
Of  large  sort  each  man  to  his  vessel  drew.  Chapm. 

Supplemental.  \adj.  trom  supple- 
Suppleme'ntary.  j    ment.]  Additi- 
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onal ;  such  as  may  supply  the  place  of 
what  is  lost  or  wanting. 

Supplemental  acts  of  state  were  made  to  supply 
defects  of  laws;  and  so  tonnage  and  poundage 
were  collected.  Clarendon. 

Divinity  would  not  then  pass  the  yard  and 
loom,  nor  preaching  be  taken  in  as  an  easier  sup- 
plementary trade,  by  those  that  disliked  the  pains 
of  their  own.  Decay  rf Piety, 

Provide  his  brood,  next  Smithfield  fair, 

With  supplsrnental  hobby  horses  ; 

And  happy  be  their  infant  courses.  Prior. 

Su'ppleness.  n.s.  [«0M;;/esse,  Fr.  from 
supple.] 

1.  Pliantness ;  flexibility;  readiness  to 
take  any  fomn. 

The  fruit  is  of  a  pleasant  taste,  caused  .by  the 
SHpp/eness  and  gentleness  of  the  juice,  being  that 
which  maketh  the  boughs  also  so  flexible. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

2,  Readiness  of  compliance  ;  facility. 
Study  gives  strength  to  the  mind,  conversation 

grace  ;  the  first  apt  to  give  stiffness,  the  other 
suppleness.  _  Temple. 

A  compliance  and  suppleness  of  their  wills,  being 
by  a  steady  hand  introduced  by  parents,  wiM 
seem  natural  to  them,  preventing  all  occasions  of 
struggling.  Locke. 

Su'ppletory.  adj.  [from  suppleo,  Lat.] 
Brought  in  to  fill  up  deficiences, 

Su'ppletory.  n.  s.  [suppletorium,  Lat] 
That  which  is  to  fill  up  deficiences. 

That  suppletory  of  an  implicit  belief  is  by  Ro- 
manists conceived  sufficient  for  those  not  capable 
of  an  explicit.  Hammond. 

Su'pPLiANT,  adj.  [suppliant,  Fr.]  En- 
treating ;  beseeching  ;  precatory  ;  sub- 
missive. 

To  those  legions  your  levy 
Must  be  suppliant.  Shakesp.  Cymheline. 

'I'o  bow  and  sue  for  gracewith  suppliant  knee.JUi74. 
The  rich  grow  suppliant,  and  the  poor  growproud  : 
Those  otfer  mighty  gain,  and  these  ask  mote. Dry. 

Constant  to  his  first  decree. 
To  bow  the  haughty  neck,  and  raise  the  suppliant 
knee.  Prier. 

Su'pPLiANT.  n.s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
A  n  humble  petitioner ;  one  who  begs 
submissively. 

A  petition  from  a  Florentine  1  undertook, 
Vanquish'd  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant.  Shakesp. 

Hourly  suitors  come  : 
The  east  with  incense,  and  the  west  with  gold, 
Will  stand  like  suppliants  to  receive  her  doom  Dry. 
Spare  this  life,  and  hear  thy  suppliant's  prayer. 

Dryden. 

Su'pplicant.  n.s.  [from  supplicate.] 
One  that  entreats  or  implores  with  great 
submission  ;  an  humble  petitioner. 

The  prince  and  people  of  Nineveh  assembling 
themselves  a  main  army  of  supplicants,  God  did 
not  withstand  them.  Hooker. 

The  wise  supplicant,  though  he  prayed  for  the 
condition  he  thought  most  desirable,  yet  hft  the 
event  to  God.  Rogers. 

Abrahain,  instead  of  indulging  the  supplicaM  in 
his  desire  of  new  evidence,  refers  him  to  what  his 
brethren  had.  Atlerbury. 

To  SUTPLICATE.  v.  n.  [supplier,  Fr, 
supplico,  Lat.  from  supplex.]  To  im- 
plore ;  to  entreat ;  to  petition  submis- 
sively and  humbly.  , 

Many  things  a  man  cannot  with  any  comeliness  i 
say  or  do  ;  a  man  cannot  brook  to  supplicate  or  I 
bee.  Bacon.  I 

Thither  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  come,  ' 
In  supplicating  crowds,  to  learn  their  doom.Addis.  ' 

Supplica'tion.  n.s.  [supplication,  Ft. 
from  supplicate.]  , 
Petition  humbly  delivered  ;  entreaty. 
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My  lord  protector  will  come  this  way  by  and 
by,  and  then  we  may  deliver  our  supplications  in 
tlie  quill.  Shakesp. 

My  mother  bows. 
As  if  Olympus  to  a  mole-hill  should 
In  supplication  nod.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

2.  Petitionary  worship  ;  the  adoration  of 
a  suppliant  or  petitioner. 

Praying  with  all  prayer  and  supplication,  with 
all  perseverance  and  supplication  for  all  saints. 

Ephesians,  vi.  18. 

Bend  thine  ear 
To  supplicatioti  ;  hear  his  sighs  though  mute.  Milt. 

A  second  sort  of  publick  prayer  is,  that  all  in  a 
family  that  are  members  of  it  join  in  their  cum- 
mon  supplications.  Duty  of  Man. 

'J'hese  |)rove  the  commim  practice  of  the  wor- 
ship of  images  in  the  Roman  church,  as  to  the 
rites  of  supplication  and  adoration,  to  be  as  extra- 
vagant as  among  the  heathens.  Stilling  fleet. 

We  should  testify  our  dependence  upon  God, 
and  our  confidence  of  his  goodness,  by  constant 
prayers  and  supplications  for  mercy.  Tdlotson. 

To  Supply',    v.  a.     [suppleo,  Lat.  sup- 
plier, Fr.] 

To  fill  up  as  any  deficiencies  happen. 
Out  of  the  fry  of  these  rakehell  horseboys  are 
their  kearn  supplied  and  maintained.  Spenser. 
2.  To  give  something  wanted  ;  to  yield ; 
to  afford. 

They  were  princes  that  had  wives,  sons,  and 
nephews  ;  and  yet  all  these  could  not  supply  the 
comfort  of  friendship.  Bacon, 

I  wanted  nothing  fortune  could  supply, 
Nor  did  she  slumber  'till  that  hour  deny.  Dryden. 
,  To  relieve  with  sometliing  wanted. 

Although  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  ray  friend, 
I'll  break  a  custom.  Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
I.  To  serve  instead  of. 

Burning  ships  the  banish'd  sun  supply, 
And  no  light  shines  but  that  by  which  men  die. 

Waller. 

To  give  or  bring,  whether  good  or  bad. 

Nearer  care  supplies 
Sighs  to  my  breast,  and  sorrow  to  my  eyes. Prior, 
1.  To  fill  any  room  made  vacant. 

Upstart  creatures  to  supply  our  vacant  room. 

Milton. 

The  sun  was  set ;  and  Vesper,  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky.  Dryd. 
f.  To  accommodate  ;  to  furnish. 

While  trees  the  mountain-tops  with  shades  sup- 

lour  honour,  name,  and  praise  shall  never  die. 

Dryden. 

The  reception  of  light  must  be  supplied  by  some 
open  form  of  the  fabrick.  Wotton. 
My  lover,  turning  away  several  old  servants,  sup- 
plied me  with  others  from  his  own  house.  Swift. 

supply',  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.]  Relief 
of  want ;  cure  of  deficiences. 

I  mean  that  now  your  abundance  may  be  a 
supply  for  their  want,  that  their  aburidance  also 
may  be  a  supply  for  your  want.       2  Cor.  viii.  14. 

Art  from  iliat  fund  each  just  supply  provides. 
Works  without  show,  and  without  pomp  presides. 

Pope. 

H)  SUPPO'RT.    V.  a.     [supporter,  Fr. 
support  are,  Ital.] 
1.  To  sustain  ;  to  prop  ;  to  bear  up. 

Stooping  to  support  each  flow'r  of  tender  stalk. 

Milton. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus,  vast  and  proud. 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood.  Dryden. 

The  original  community  of  all  things  appearing 
from  this  donation  of  God  ;  the  sovereignty  of 
Adam,  built  upon  his  private  dominion,  must  fall, 
not  having  any  foundation  to  mpport  it.  Locke. 

.  To  endure  any  thing  painful  without 
being  overcome. 

Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains. Mi'fton. 
Could'st  thou  support  that  burden  f  Milton. 
This  fierce  demeanour,  and  his  insolence. 
The  patience  of  a  god  could  not  suppwt.  Dryden. 
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3.  To  endure  ;  to  bear. 

She  scarce  awake  her  eyes  could  keep. 
Unable  to  support  the  fumes  of  sleep.  Dryden. 

None  can  support  a  diet  of  flesh  and  water  with- 
out acids,  as  salt,  vinegar,  and  bread,  without 
falling  into  a  putrid  fever.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  sustain  ;  to  keep  from  fainting. 
With  inward  consolations  recompens'd. 

And  oft  supported.  Milton. 

Suppo'rt.  n.  s.    [support,  Fr.  from  the 
verb.] 

1.  Act  or  power  of  sustaining. 

Though  the  idea  we  have  of  a  horse  or  stone  be 
but  the  collection  of  those  several  sensible  qualities 
which  we  find  united  in  them  ;  yet,  because  we 
cannot  conceive  how  they  should  subsist  alone, we 
suppose  them  existing  in  and  supported  by  some 
common  subject,  which  support  we  denote  by  the 
name  substance,  though  it  be  certain  we  have  no 
clear  idea  of  that  si/pport.  Locke. 

2.  Prop  ;  sustaining  power, 

3.  Necessaries  of  life. 

4.  Maintenance  ;  supply. 
Suppo'rtable.   adj.    [supportable,  Fr. 

from  support.^  Tolerable  ;  to  be  en- 
dured. It  may  be  observed  that  Shake- 
speare accents  the  first  syllable. 

As  great  to  me,  as  late  ;  and,  supportable 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  1  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfcjrt  you.  Shak.  Tempest. 

Alterations  in  the  project  of  uniting  Christians 
might  be  very  suj^ortable,  as  things  in  their  own 
nature  indifferent.  Swift 

I  wish  that  whatever  part  of  misfortunes  they 
must  bear,  may  be  rendered  supportable  to  them. 

Pope. 

Suppo'rtableness.    n.  s.    [from  sup- 
portable.] The  state  of  being  tolerable. 
Suppo'rtance.     In.s.  [from  support.] 
StrpPORTA  TiON.  j   Maintenance  ;  sup- 
port.   Both  these  words  are  obsolete. 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 

Shakesp. 

His  quarrel  he  finds  scarce  worth  talking  of, 
therefore  draw  for  the  supportance  of  his  vow. 

Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

The  benefited  subject  should  render  some  small 
portion  of  his  gain,  for  the  supportation  of  the 
king's  expence.  Bacon. 

Suppo'rter.  n.  s.    [from  support.] 

1.  One  that  supports. 

You  must  walk  by  us  upon  either  hand. 
And  good  supporters  are  you.  Shak.Meas.for  Meas. 

Because  arelation  cannot  be  founded  in  nothing, 
and  the  thing  here  related  as  a  supporter,  or  a  sup- 
port, is  iiot  represented  to  the  mind  by  any  dis- 
tinct idea.  Locke. 

2.  Prop ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  borne 
up  from  falling. 

More  might  be  added  of  lielms,  crests,  mantles., 
and  supporters.  Camden. 
The  sockets  and  supporters  of  flowers  are  figured. 

Bacon. 

We  shall  be  discharged  of  our  load  ;  but  you, 
that  are  designed  for  beams  and  supporters,  shall 
bear.  L'  Estrange. 

There  is  no  loss  of  room  at  the  bottom,  as  there 
is  in  a  building  set  upon  supporters.  Mortimer. 

3.  Sustainer ;  comforter. 

The  saints  have  a  companion  and  supporter  in 
all  their  miseries.  South. 

4.  Maiiitainer ;  defender. 

The  beginning  of  the  earl  of  Essex  1  must  attri- 
bute in  great  part  to  my  h  rd  of  Leicester ;  but 
yet  as  an  introducer  or  supporter,  not  as  a  teacher. 

Wotton. 

Such  propositions  as  these  are  competent  to  blast 
and  defame  any  cause  which  requires  such  aids, 
and  stands  in  need  of  such  supporters.  Hammond. 

All  examples  represent  ingratitude  as  sitting  in 
its  throne,  with  pride  at  its  right  hand,  and  cruelty 
at  its  left ;  worthy  supporters  of  such  a  reigning 
impiety.  South. 
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Love  was  no  more,  wlien  loyalty  was  gone. 
The  great  supporters  of  his  awful  throne.  Dryden. 

5.  Supporters,  n.s.  pi.  [In  heraldry  .] 
Beasts  that  support  the  arms. 

Suppo's  able.  [from  suppose.]  That 
may  be  supposed. 

Invincible  ignorance  is,  in  the  far  greatest  num- 
ber of  men,  ready  to  be  confr(nitecl  against  the 
necessity  of  their  believing  all  the  severals  of  any 
suppcsable  catalogue.  Hammond. 

Suppo'sal.  n.s,  [from  suppose.]  Position 
without  proof ;  imagination  ;  belief. 

Young  Fortinbras, 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth. 
Thinks  our  state  to  be  out  of  frame.  Shakesp. 

Little  can  be  looked  for  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  natural  theory,  but  from  those  that  are 
likely  to  mend  our  prospect :  the  defect  of  events, 
and  sensible  appearances,  suffer  us  to  proceed  no 
further  towards  science,  than  to  imperfect  guesses 
and  timorous  supposals.  Glanville's  Scqisis,  Preface. 

When  this  comes,  our  former  supposal  of  suflS- 
cient  gr.ice,  as  of  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and 
God's  calls,  are  uttrrly  at  an  end.  Hammond. 

Interest,  with  a  .Tew,  never  proceeds  but  upon 
supposal  at  least  of  a  firm  and  sufficient  bottom. 

South. 

Artful  men  endeavour  to  entangle  thoughtless 
women  by  bold  supposals  and  offers.  Clarissa. 

To  SUPPOSE.  V.  a,  [supposer,  Fr.  sup- 
pono,  Lat.] 

1.  To  lay  down  without  proof;  to  advance 
by  way  of  argument  or  illustration  with- 
out maintaining  the  truth  of  the  position. 

Where  we  meet  with  all  the  indications  and 
evidences  of  such  a  thing,  as  the  thing  is  capable 
of,  supposingit  to  be  true,  it  must  needs  be  very 
irrational  to  make  any  doubt  of  it.  Wilkins. 

2.  To  admit  without  proof. 

This  is  to  be  entertained  as  a  firm  principle, 
that  when  we  have  as  great  assurance  that  a  thing 
is,  as  we  could  possibly,  supposing  it  were,  we 
ought  not  to  make  any  doubt  of  its  existence. 

Tillotson. 

Suppose  some  so  negligent  that  they  will  not  be 
brouglit  to  learn  by  gentle  ways,  yet  it  does  not 
thence  follow  that  the  rough  discipline  of  the 
cudgel  is  to  be  used  to  all.  Locke. 

3.  To  imagine  ;  to  believe  without  exami- 
nation. 

Tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king. 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers. 

Shak. 

Let  not  my  lord  suppose  that  they  have  slain  all 
the  king's  sons ;  for  Amnon  only  is  slain. 

2  Sam.  xiii.  32. 

T  suppose  we  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  re- 
sult. _  Milton. 

4.  To  require  as  previous. 

This  supposeth  something,  without  evident 
ground.  Hale. 

5.  To  make  reasonably  supposed. 

One  falsehood  always  supposes  another,  and  ren- 
ders all  you  can  say  suspected.    Female  Quixotic. 

6.  To  put  one  thing  by  fraud  in  the  place 
of  another. 

Suppo'SE.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Sup- 
position ;  position  without  proof;  un- 
evidenced  conceit. 

We  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far, 
That,   after  sev'a  years  siege,   yet  Troy-walls 
stand.  Shak. 
Is  Egypt's  safety,  and  the  king's,  anA  your  s. 
Fit  to  be  trusted  on  a  bare  suppose 
That  he  is  honest  ?  Dryden's  Cleomenes. 

Sdppo'ser.  n.  s.  [from  suppose.]  One 
that  counterfeits. 

Thou  hast  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine 
While  counterfeit  supposers  bleer'd  thine  eyne. 

Shakesp. 

Supposi'tion.  n.  s.  [supposition,  Fr. 
from  suppose.]  Position  laid  down ; 
hypothesis  ;  imagination  yet  unproved. 
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In  saying  he  is  a  good  man,  understand  me  that 
he  is  sufficient  ;  yet  liis  means  are  in  supposition 

Shakesp. 

Sing,  syren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote  ; 
Spread  o  er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs, 
And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  lye  ; 
And  in  that  glorious  supposition  think 
He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  such  means  to  die. 

Shakesp. 

This  is  only  an  infallibility  upon  supposition,  that 
if  a  thing  be  true,  it  is  impossible  to  be  false.  2'i7/iit. 

Such  an  original  irresistible  notion  is  neither  re- 
quisite upon  suppositio}i  of  a  Deity,  nor  is  preten- 
ded to  by  religion.  Bentleif. 

Suppositi  tious,  adj.  [from  suppositus, 
supposititius,  Lat.l 

1.  Not  genuine  ;  put  by  a  trick  into  the 
place  or  character  belonging  to  another. 

The  destruction  of  IMustapha  was  so  fatal  to 
Solynian's  line,  as  the  succession  of  ihe  Turks 
from  Solviman  is  suspected  to  be  of  strange  blood; 
for  that  Sclymus  II.  was  thought  to  be  supposititi- 
ous. Bacin 

It  is  their  opinion,  that  no  man  ever  killed  his 
fatlier  ;  but  that,  if  it  should  ever  happen,  the 
reputed  son  must  have  been  illegitimate,  suppositi- 
tious, or  begotten  in  adultery.  Addison. 

There  is  a  Latin  treatise  among  the  supposititi- 
ous pieces,  ascribed  to  Athanasius.  Waterlaud. 

2.  Supposed  ;  imaginary  ;  not  real. 
Some  alterations  in  the  globe  tend  rather  to  the 

benefit  of  the  earth,  and  its  |iroductions,  than 
their  destruction,  as  all  these  supposititious  ones 
manifestly  would  do.  Woodward. 
SupposiTi  TiousNESS.  71.  s.  [from  sup- 
posititious.] State  of  being  counter- 
feit. 

Suppo'siTiVELY.  adv.  [from  suppose.] 
Upon  supposition. 

The  unreformed  sinner  may  have  some  hope 
suppositively,  if  he  do  change  and  repent  :  the  ho- 
nest penitent  may  hope  positively.  Hammond. 

Suppository,  n.  s.  [supposifoire,  Fr. 
suppositorium,  Lit.]  A  kind  of  solid 
clyster. 

Nothing  relieves  the  head  more  than  the  piles  ; 
therefore  suppositories  of  honey,  aloes,  and  rock- 
salt  ought  to  be  tried.  Arbuthnot. 

To  SUPPRE'SS.  V.  a.  [supprimo,  sup- 
pressus,  Lat.  supprimer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  crush ;  to  overpower ;  to  over- 
whelm ;  to  subdue  ;  to  reduce  from  any 
state  of  activity  or  commotion. 

Glo'ster  would  have  armour  out  of  the  Tower, 
To  crown  himself  king,  and  suppress  the  prince. 

ahakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Every  rebellion,  when  it  is  suppressed,  doth 
make  the  subject  weaker,  and  the  prince  stronger. 

Davies  on  Ireland. 

Sir  William  Herbert,  with  a  well  armed  and 
ordered  company,  set  sharply  upon  them  ;  and, 
oppressing  some  of  the  forwardest  of  them  by 
death,  suppressed  the  residue  by  fear.  Hayuiard. 

2.  To  conceal ;  not  to  tell ;  not  to  reveal. 
Things  not  reveal'd,  which  th'  invisible  King, 

Only  omniscient,  hath  suppress'd  in  night.  Milton. 

Still  she  suppresses  the  name,  and  this  keeps  him 
in  a  pleasing  suspense  ;  and,  in  the  very  close  of 
lier  speech,  she  indirectly  mentions  it. 

Broome  on  the  Odyssey. 
S.  To  keep  in  ;  not  to  let  out. 

Well  did'st  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy  voice; 
For,  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  fear  we  should  have  seen  decypher'd  there 
More  ranc'rous  spiglit,  more  furious  raging  broils. 

Shakesp. 

Suppre'ssion.    n.s.    ^suppression,  Fr. 

suppressio,  Lat.  from  suppress.] 
1.  The  act  of  suppressing. 
*l.  Not  publication. 

You  may  depend  upon  a  suppression  of  these 
veries.  Pope. 
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Suppre'ssor.  n.s.  [from  .mppress.] 
One  that  suppresses,  crushes,  or  con- 
ceals. 

To  SUPPURATE,  v.  a.  [from pus  puris, 
Lat.  suppurer,  Fr.]  To  generate  pus 
or  matter. 

This  disease  is  generally  fatal :  if  it  suppurates 
the  pus,  it  is  evacuated  into  the  lower  belly,  where 
it  producelh  putrefaction.        Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

To  Su'ppurate.  I',  n.    To  grow  to  pus. 

Suppura'tion.  n.s.  [suppuration,  Fr. 
from  suppurate.] 

1 .  The  ripening  or  change  of  the  matter 
of  a  tumour  into  pus. 

If  the  inflammation  be  gone  too  far  towards  a 
supjiuraiion,  then  it  must  be  promoted  with  suppu- 
ratives,  and  opened  by  incision.  Wiseman. 

This  great  attrition  must  produce  a  great  pro- 
pensity to  the  putrescent  alkaline  cordilion  of  the 
fluids,  and  consequently  to  suppurations 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  The  matter  suppurated. 

The  great  physician  of  souls  sometimes  cannot 
cure  without  cuttii;g  us  :  sin  has  festered  inward- 
ly, and  he  must  laiice  the  imposthume,  to  let  out 
death  with  the  suppuration.  South. 

Suppurative,  adj.  [suppurutif,  Fr. 
from  suppurate.]  Digestive  ;  genera- 
ting matter. 

Supputa'tion.  n.  s.  [.suppufation,  Fr. 
supputo,  Lat.]  Reckoning  ;  account ; 
calculation  ;  computation. 

From  these  ditf'ering  properties  of  day  and  year 
arise  difficulties  in  carrying  on  and  reconciling  the 
supputalion  of  time  in  long  measures. Hn/c/erouT/me. 

'Ihe  Jews  saw  everyday  their  IMessiah  still  far- 
ther removed  from  them  ;  that  the  jiroiiiises  of 
their  doctors,  about  his  speedy  manifestations, 
were  false  ;  that  the  predictions  of  the  prophets, 
whom  they  could  now  no  longer  understand, were 
covered  with  obscurity  ;  that  all  the  supputations 
of  time  either  terminated  in  Jesus  Christ,  or  were 
without  a  period.  West. 

7b  Suppu'te.  v.  a.  [from  swppM/o,  Lat.] 
To  reckon  ;  to  calculate. 

SU'PRA.  [Lat.]  In  composition,  signi- 
fies above  or  before. 

Supralapsa'rian.  7  adj.     [supra  and 
Suprala'psary.     )   lapsus,  Lat.]  An- 
tecedent to  the  fall  of  man. 

The  supralapsarians,  with  whom  the  object  of 
the  decree  is  homo  conditus,  man  created,  not  yet 
fallen  ;  and  the  sublapsarians,  with  whom  it  is 
man  fallen,  or  the  corrupt  mass.  Hammond. 

Supravu'lgar.  adj.  [supra  and  vul- 
,  gar.]    Above  the  vulgar. 

None  of  these  motives  can  prevail  with  a  man 
to  furnish  himself  with  supravulgar  and  noble  qua- 
lities. Collier. 

Supre'macy.  n.  s.  [from  supreme.] 
Highest  place ;  highest  authority  ;  state 
of  being  supreme. 

Ndappeal  may  be  made  unto  any  one  of  higher 
power,  in  as  much  as  the  order  of  your  discipline 
admitteth  no  standing  inequality  of  courts,  no  spi- 
ritual judge  to  have  any  ordinary  superior^  on 
earth,  but  as  many  supremacies  as  there  are  parish- 
es and  several  congregations.  Hooker. 

As  we  under  heav'n  are  supreme  head. 
So,  under  him,  that  great  supremacy. 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone- uphold. 

Shakesp.  King  John. 
1  am  ashara'd  that  women 
Should  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway. 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Shakesp. 

Put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy, 
Whether  upheld  by  strength,  or  chance,  or  fate. 

Milton. 
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Henry  VIII.  had  no  intention  to  change  reli- 
gion :  he  continued  to  burn  protestants  after  he 
liad  cast  oiT  the  pope's  supremacy.  Swift. 

You  're  formed  by  nature  for  this  supremacy, 
which  is  granted  from  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ter of  your  writing.  "  DrjdcR. 

From  some  wild  curs  that  from  their  masters 
ran, 

Abhorring  the  supremacy  of  man, 

III  woods  and  caves  the  rebel  race  began  Druden. 

Supremacy  of  nature,  or  supremacy  of  perfection, 
is  to  be  possessed  of  all  perfection,  and  the  highest 
excellency  possible.  Waterland. 

To  deny  him  this  supremacy  is  to  dethrone  the 
Deity,  and  give  his  kingdom  to  another.  Rogers. 

SUPRE'ME.  adj.    [supremus,  Lat.] 

1.  Highest  in  dignity  ;  highest  in  autho- 
rity. It  may  be  observed  that  superiotir 
is  tised  often  of  local  elevation,  but  su- 
preme only  of  intellectual  or  political. 

As  no  man  serveth  God,  and  loveth  him  not; 
so  neither  can  any  man  sincerely  love  God,  and 
not  extremely  abhor  that  sin  which  is  the  highest 
degree  of  treason  against  the  supreme  Guide  and 
Monarch  of  the  whole  world,  with  whose  divine 
authority  and  power  it  investeth  others.  Hooker. 

The  god  of  soldiers, 
With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness  !     Shak.  Coriolanus. 

My  soul  akes 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up. 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both.      Shak.  Coriol. 

This  strength,  the  seat  of  Deity  supreme.  Milt. 

The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees; 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  tliree  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays.  Dryd, 

2.  Highest;  most  excellent. 

No  single  virtue  we  could  most  commend, 
Whetlier  the  wife,  the  mother,  or  the  friend  ; 
For  she  was  all  in  that  supreme  degree. 
That,  as  no  (Jiie  prevail'd,  so  all  was  she.  Dryden. 
To  him  both  heav'n 
The  right  had  giv'n. 
And  his  own  love  bequeath'd  supreme  command. 

Dryden. 

Supre'mely.  adv.  [from  the  adjective.' 
In  the  highest  degree. 

The  starving  chemist  in  his  golden  views 
Supremely  blest,  the  poet  in  his  muse.  Pop 

SuR.  [sur,  Fr.]  Tn  composition,  meant 
upon,  or  over  and  above. 

Suraddi'tion.  n.s.  [sur  and  addition. 
Something  added  to  the  name. 

He  serv'd  with  glory  and  admir'd  success, 
So  gain'd  the  suraddition,  Leonatus.  Shak.Cymbe 

Su'ral.  adj.  [from  sura,  Lat.]  Bein 
in  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

He  was  wounded  in  the  inside  of  the  calf  of  hi 
leg,  into  the  sural  artery.         Wiseman's  Surgery 

Su'rance.  n.  s.  [from  sure.]  Warrant 
security ;  asstirance. 

Give  some  suraitce  that  thou  art  revenge  ; 
Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot  wheels. 

Shakesp 

To  Surba'te.  v.  a.  [solbatir,  Fr.]  -  Ti 
bruise  and  batter  the  feet  with  travel 
to  harass ;  to  fatigue. 

Their  march  they  continued  all  that  night,  thi 
horsemen  oflen  alighting,  that  the  foot  migli 
ride,  and  others  taking  many  of  them  hehim 
them  ;  however  they  could  not  but  be  extrerael' 
weary  and  surbated.  Clarend' 

Chalky  laud  surbates  and  spoils  oxen's  feet. 

Martimet 

Surbe't.  The  participle  passive  of  iwr 
heat,  which  Spenser  seems  to  have  usee 
for  eurbale. 
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A  bear  and  tiger  being  met 
In  cruel  fight  on  Lvtick  ocean  wide, 

Espv  a  traveller  with  feet  surbet, 
Wliuni  they  in  equal  prey  hope  to  divide.Spenj. 

To  Surge a'se.  v.  n.  [sur  and  cessei-,  Fr. 
cesso,  Lat.] 

1 ,  To  be  at  an  end  ;  to  stop  ;  to  cease ;  to 
be  no  longer  in  use  or  being. 

Stnali  favours  will  my  prayers  increase  : 
Granting  my  suit  you  give  nie  all ; 

And  then  my  prayers'must  needs  surcease ; 
For  1  have  made  your  godhead  fall.  Donne. 

2.  To  leave  off ;  to  practise  no  longer ;  to 
refrain  finally. 

To  fly  together  from  God,  to  despair  that  crea- 
tures unworthy  shall  be  al)le  to  obtain  any  thing 
at  his  hands,  and  under  that  pretence  to  surcease 
from  prayers,  as  oootless  or  fruitless  offices,  were 
to  liim  no  less  injurious  than  pernicious  to  our 
own  souls.  Hooker. 

Nor  did  the  British  squadrons  now  surcease 
To  gall  their  foes  o'erwheiru'd.  Pliilips. 

So  pray'd  he,  whilst  an  angel's  voice  from  high 
Bade  him  surcease  to  iuiportune  the  sky.  Harte. 

To  Surcea'se.  v.  a.    To  stop ;  to  put  an 

end  to.  Obsolete. 

All  pain  hath  end,  and  every  war  liath  peace  ; 
But  mine  no  price,  nor  prayer,  may  surcease.  Spen. 

Surcea'se.  n.  s.    Cessation ;  stop. 

It  might  very  well  agree  with  your  principles, 
if  your  discipline  were  fully  planted,  even  to  send 
out  vour  writs  of  surcease  unto  all  courts  of  En- 
gland for  the  most  things  handled  in  them.  Honker. 

Surcha'rge.  n.  s.  [surcharge,  Vr.  from 
the  verb.]  Burthen  added  to  burthen  ; 
overburthen ;  more  than  can  be  well 
borne. 

The  air,  after  receiving  a  charge,  doth  not  re- 
ceive a  surcharge,  or  greater  charge,  with  like  ap- 
petite as  it  doth  the  first.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

An  object  of  surcharge  or  excess  destroyelh  the 
sense  :  as  the  light  of  the  sun  the  e>e  ;  a  violent 
sound  near  the  ear,  the  hearing.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

The  moralists  make  this  raging  of  a  lion  to  be  a 
surcharge  of  one  madness  upon  another.  L'Eslr. 

To  Surcha  rge,  v.  a.  [surcharger,  Fr.] 
To  overload  ;  to  overburthen. 

They  put  upon  every  portion  of  land  a  rea- 
sonable rent,  which  they  called  Komescot,  the 
vifhich  might  not  surcharge  the  tenant  or  free- 
holder. Spenser  on  Ireland. 

Tamas  was  returned  to  Tauris,  in  hope  to  have 
suddenly  surprised  his  enemy,  surcharged  with 
the  pleasures  of  so  rich  a  city. 

Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks. 
More  remov'd. 
Let  heav'n  surcftarg-'tlwith  potent  multitude, 
Might  hap  to  move  new  broils.     Milt.  Par.  Lost. 

He  ceas'd,  discerning  Adam  with  such  joy 
Surcharg'd,  as  had,  like  grief,  been  dew'd  in  tears 
Without  the  vent  of  words.  Mitt.  Par.  Lost. 

When  graceful  sorrow  in  her  pomp  appears, 
Sure  she  is  dress'd  in  Melesinda's  tears  : 
Your  head  reclin'd,  as  hiding  grief  from  view. 
Droops  like  a  rose  surcharg'd  with  morning  dew. 

Dryden. 

Surcha'rger.  n.  s.  [from  surcharge.] 

One  that  overburthens. 
Surci'ngle.  ra.  s.  [sur  and  cingulum,  Lat.] 

1.  A  girth  with  which  the  burthen  is 
bound  upon  a  horse. 

2.  The  girdle  of  a  cassock. 

Justly  he  chose  the  surcingle  and  gown.  Marvel. 

Su'rcle.  n.  s.  [surculus,  Lat.]  A  shoot ; 
a  twig;  a  sucker.    Not  in  general  use. 

It  is  an  arboreous  excresence,  or  superplant, 
which  the  tree  cannot  assimulate,  and  therefore 
sprouteth  not  forth  in  boughs  and  surcles  of  the 
same  shape  unto  the  tree.  Brown 
The  basilica  dividing  into  two  branches  below 
the  cubit,  ,the  outward  sendeth  two  surcles  unto 
the  thumb.  Brown. 

Vjol.  IL 
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Su'rcoat.  71.  s.  [surcot,  old  Fr.  sur  and 
coat.]  A  short  coat  worn  over  the  rest 
of  the  dress. 

The  honourable  abilaments,  as  robes  of  state, 
parliament-robes,  the  surcoat  and  mantle.  Camden. 

The  commons  were  besotted  in  excess  of  apparel, 
in  wide  stircoats  reaching  to  their  lions.  Camden. 

That  day  in  equal  arms  they  fought  for  fame  ; 
Their  swords,  their  shields,  their  surcoals  were  the 
same.  Dryden. 

Surd.  adj.  [surdus,  Lat.] 

1.  Deaf ;  wanting  the  sense  of  hearing. 

2.  Unheard;  not  perceived  by  the  ear. 

3.  Not  expressed  by  any  term. 

Su'rdity.  n.  s.  [from  surd.]  Deafness. 

Surdnu'mber.  n.  s.  [fi  om  surdandi  num- 
ber.] That  is  incommensurate  with 
unity. 

SURE.       [57i?-,  Fr.] 

1.  Certain;  unfailing;  infallible. 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  and  giveth 
wisdom  unto  the  simple.  Psalm  xix.  7. 

Who  knows. 
Let  this  be  good,  whether  our  angry  foe 
Can  give  it,  or  will  ever?    How  he  can 
Is  doubtful ;  that  he  never  will,  is  sure. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  Certainly  doomed. 

Our  coin  beyond  sea  is  valued  ac<:ording  to  the 
silver  in  it:  sending  it  in  bullion  is  the  safest  way, 
and  the  weightiest  is  sttre  to  go.  Locke. 

3.  Confident ;  undoubting ;  ceitainly  know- 
ing. 

I     Friar  Lawrence  made  them  both  ; 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she  : 
But  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it.  Shakesp. 

Let  no  man  seek  what  may  befall ; 
Evil  he  may  be  sure.  Milton. 

'I'he  youngest  in  the  morning  are  not  sure 
That  'till  the  night  their  life  they  can  secure.  Denh. 

While  sore  of  battle,  while  our  wounds  are  green. 
Why  would  we  tempt  the  doubtful  dye  agen? 
In  wars  reiievv'd,  uncertain  of  success, 
6'i(re  of  a  share,  as  umpires  of  the  peace.  Dryden. 

If  you  find  nothing  new  in  the  matter,  I  am 
sure  much  less  will  you  in  the  style.  Wake_ 

Be  silent  always,  when  yon  doubt  j'our  sense  ; 
And  speak,  though  sure,  with  seemhig  diffidence. 

Pope. 

4.  Safe ;  firm  ;  certain ;  past  doubt  or  dan- 
ger. To  make  sure  is  to  secure,  so  as 
that  nothing  shall  put  out  of  one's  pos- 
session or  power. 

Thy  kingdom  shall  be  sure  unto  thee,  after  that 
thou  shalt  nave  known  that  the  Heavens  do  rule. 

Dan.  iv.  26. 

He  bad  me  make  sure  of  the  bear,  before  I  sell 
his  skin.  L'  Estrange. 

They  would  make  others  on  both  sides  sure  of 
pleasing,  in  preference  to  instruction.  Dry.  Dufres. 

They  have  a  nearer  and  surer  way  to  the  felicity 
of  life,  by  tempering  their  passions,  and  reducing 
their  appetites.  Temple. 

A  peace  cannot  fail,  provided  we  make  sure  of 
Spain.  Temple. 

Revenge  is  now  my  jojr;  he 's  not  for  me. 
And  I'll  make  sure  he  ne  er  shall  be  for  thee. Dryd. 

I  bred  you  up  to  arms,  rais'd  you  to  power, 
All  to  make  sure  the  vengeance  of  this  day. 
Which  even  this  day  has  ruin'd.  Dryd.  Span.  Fryar. 

Make  Cato  sure,  and  give  up  Utica, 
CjEsarwill  ne'er  refuse  thee  such  a  trifle.  Addison. 

They  have  reason  to  make  all  actions  worthy  of 
observation,  whirh  are  sure  to  be  observed. ^(terft. 

5.  Firm ;  stable ;  steady ;  not  liable  to 
failure. 

Thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively  ; 
Yet  though  thou  stand'st  moresurethan  I  could  do, 
Thou  art  not  firm  enough.       Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

I  wish  your  horses  swift  and  sure  of  foot. 
And  so  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs. 

Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
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I  wrapt  in  sure  bands  botU  their  hands  and  feel. 
And  cast  them  under  hatches.  Chapman. 
Virtue,  dear  friend,  needs  no  defence  ; 
The  surest  guard  is  innocence.  Roscommon. 
Partition  firm  and  sure  the  waters  to  divide. 

Milton. 

Doubting  thus  of  innate  principles,  men  will 
call  pulling  up  the  old  foundations  of  knowledge 
and  certainty  :  I  persuade  myself  that  the  way  I 
have  pursued,  being  conformable  to  truth,  lays 
those  foundations  surer.  Lockt. 

To  prove  a  genuine  birth, 
On  female  truth  assenting  taith  relies  : 
Thus,  manifest  of  right,  I  build  my  claim, 
iS'ure  founded,  on  a  fair  maternal  fame. Pope's  Odys. 
6.  To  be  sure.    Certainly.    This  is  a  vi- 
cious expression ;  more  properly  be  sure. 

Objects  of  sense  would  then  determine  the 
views  of  all  such,  to  be  sure,  who  conversed  per- 
petually with  them.  Atterbury. 

Though  the  chymist  could  not  calcine  the  caput 
mortuum,  to  obtain  its  fixed  salt,  to  be  sure,  it  must 
have  some.  Arbulhnot. 

Sure.  adv.  [surement,  Sr.]  Certainly; 
without  doubt;  doubtless.  It  is  gene- 
rally without  emphasis ;  and  notwith- 
standing its  original  meaning,  expresses 
rather  doubt  than  assertion. 

Something,  sure,  of  state 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit.  Shakesp. 

Her  looks  were  flush'd,  and  sullen  was  her  mien. 
That  siire  the  virgin  goddess,  had  she  been. 
Aught  but  a  virgni,  must  the  guilt  have  seen. 

Addison. 

Sure  the  queen  would  wish  him  still  unknown  ; 
She  loaths,  detests  him,  flies  his  hated  presence. 

Smitli. 

Sure,  upon  the  whole,  a  bad  author  deserves  bet- 
ter usage  than  a  bad  critick.  Pope. 

Surefo'oted.  adj.  [from  sure  and  foot.] 
Treading  firmly  ;  not  stumbling. 

True  earnest  sorrows,  rooted  miseries, 
Anguish  in  grain,  vexations  ripe  and  blown. 
Surefooted  griefs,  solid  calamities.  Herbert. 

Su'rely.  adv.  [from  sure.] 

1.  Certainly  ;  undoubtedly ;  without  doubt. 
It  is  often  used  rather  to  intend  and 
strengthen  the  meaning  of  the  sentence, 
than  with  any  distinct  and  explicable 
meaning. 

In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die.  Genesis. 
Thou  surely  hadst  not  come  sole  fugitive. 

Milton. 

He  that  created  something  out  of  nothing,  sureZu 
can  raise  great  things  out  of  small.  SoutK. 

The  curious  have  thought  the  most  minute  af- 
fairs of  Rome  worth  notice  ;  and  surely  the  con- 
sideration of  their  wealth  is  at  least  of  as  great  im- 
portance as  grammatical  criticisms.  Arbuthnot. 

Surely  we  may  presume,  without  aflFecting  to  sit 
in  the  seat  of  God,  to  think  some  very  fallible 
men  liable  to  errors.  Waterland. 

2.  Firmly ;  without  hazard. 

He  that  walketh  righteously,  walketh  surely. 

Psalms. 

Su'reness.  n.  s.  [from  sure.]  Certainty. 

The  subtle  ague,  that  for  sureness  sake 
Takes  its  own  time  th'  assault  to  make.  Cowley. 

He  diverted  himself  with  the  speculation  of  the 
seed  of  coral;  and  for  more  sureness  he  repeats  it. 

Woodward. 

Su'retish[P.  n.s.  [from  sureti/.]  The 
office  of  a  surety  or  bondsman  ;  the  act 
of  being  bound  for  another. 
Idly,  like  prisoners,  which  whole  moths  will 
swear 

That  only  suretiship  hath  brought  them  there. 

Donne. 

If  here  not  clear'd,  no  suretiship  can  bail 
Condemned  debtors  from  th'  eternal  gaol. 

Denham. 
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Hath  not  the  greatest  slaughter  of  armies  been 
effected  by  stratagem?    And  have  not  the  fairest 
estates  been  destroyed  hy  suretiship?  South. 
SU'RETY.  71.  s.  [surete,  Fr.] 

1.  Certainty;  indubitableness. 

Know  of  a  siH-et!/  that  tliy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger. 

Gen.  XV. 

2.  Security ;  safety. 

There  the  ])rincesses  determining  to  bathe, 
thought  it  was  so  privileged  a  place  as  no  body 
durst  presume  to  come  thither ;  yet,  for  the  more 
surety,  ihey  looked  round  about.  Sidney. 

3.  Foundation  of  stability;  support.. 

We  our  state 
Hold,  as  j'ou  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds  ; 
On  other  surety  none.  Milton. 

4.  Evidence  ;  ratification  ;  confirmation. 

She  call'd  the  saints  to  surety, 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger. 
Unless  she  gave  it  to'yourself.  Sliakesp. 

5.  Security  against  loss  or  damage ;  secu- 
rity for  payment. 

There  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more,  in  surety  of  the  which 
One  part  of  Aquitain  is  bound  to  us.  Sliakesp. 

G.  Hostage;  bondsman;  one  thatgives se- 
curity for  another ;  one  that  is  bound 
for  another 
That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have  not  wrong'd 
you, 

One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 

Shall  be  my  surety.     Shak.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

I  will  be  surety  for  him  ;  of  my  hand  slialt  thou 
require  him.  Genesis,  xliii.  9. 

Yet  be  not  sureti/,  if  thou  be  a  father ; 
Love  is  a  pergonal  debt :  1  cannot  give 
My  children's  right,  nor  ought  he  take  it.  Herbert. 

All,  in  infancy ,  are  by  others  presented  with  the 
desires  of  the  parents,  and  intercession  of  sureties, 
that  they  may  be  early  admitted  by  baptism  into 
the  school  of  Christ.  Hammond. 

Su'rface.  n.  s.  [sur  and  face,  Fr.]  Su- 
perfices ;  outside;  superfice.  It  is  ac- 
cented by  Milton  on  the  last  syllable. 

Which  of  us  who  beholds  the  bright  surface 
■Of  this  ethereous  mold,  whereon  we  stand. 

Milton. 

Errours  like  straws  upon  the  surface  flow  ; 
He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below. 

Dryden. 

All  their  surfaces  shall  be  truly  plain,  or  truly 
spherical,  and  look  all  the  same  way,  so  as  toge- 
gether  to  compose  one  even  surface. 

Newton's  Opticks. 

To  Su'rfeit.  v.  a.  [from  smj*  and  /aire, 
Fr.  to  do  more  than  enough,  to  overdo.] 
To  feed  with  meat  or  drink  to  satiety 
and  sickness ;  to  cram  overmuch. 

The  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores.  Shakesp. 

To  Su  rfeit,  v.  ri.  To  be  fed  to  satiety 
.■and  sickness. 

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as 
they  that  starve  with  nothing. 

Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Take  heed  fest  your  hearts  be  overcharged  with 
surjeiting  and  drunkenness.  Luke,  xxi.  34. 

Though  some  had  so  surfeited  in  the  vineyards, 
and  with  the  wines,  that  they  had  been  left  bc- 
hhid,  ilie  generosity  of  the  Spaniards  sent  them 
all  home.  Clarendon. 

They  must  be  let  loose  to  the  childish  play  they 
fancy,  which  they  should  be  weaned  from,  by 
being  made  to  surfeit  of  it.  Locke. 

Su'rfeit.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Sick- 
ness or  satiety  caused  by  overfiilness. 

When  we  are  sick  in  fortune,  often  the  smfeits 
of  our  own  behaviour,  we  make  guilty  of  our  dis- 
asters the  sun,  the  moon  and  stars. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester  ! 
I  have  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man, 
So  sur^eiJ-swell'd,  so  old,  and  so  profane. 

Shakesp,  Henry  IV. 
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Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made  ; 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flatter'd  him. 

Shakesp.  Richard  II. 
Why,  disease,  dost  thou  molest 
Ladies,  and  of  them  the  best? 
Do  not  men  grow  sick  of  rites. 
To  thy  altars,  by  their  nights 
Spent  in  surfeits ?  Ben  Jonson. 

Swfeits  many  times  turn  to  purees,  both  up- 
wards and  downwards.     Bacon's  Natural  History. 
Peace,  which  he  lov'd  in  life,  did  lend 
Her  hand  to  bring  him  to  his  end  ; 
When  age  and  death  call'd  for  the  score. 
No  surfeits  were  to  reckon  for.  Crashaw. 
Our  father 
Has  ta'en  himself  a  surfeit  of  the  world. 
And  cries,  it  is  not  safe  that  we  should  taste  it. 

Otway. 

Su'rfeiter.  n.  s,  [from  surfeit.]  One 
who  riots ;  a  glutton 
I  did  not  think 
This  ani'rous  sii);/H(cr  would  have  donii'd  his  helm 
For  such  a  petty  war.  Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Su'rfeitwater.  n.  s.  [surfeit  and  ivater.] 
Water  that  cures  surfeits. 

A  little  cold-dibtill'd  poppywater,  which  is  the 
true  surfeitwater,  with  ease  and  abstinence,  often 
ends  distempers  in  the  beginning.  Locke. 

Surge.  7t.  s.  [from  surgo,  Lat.]  A  swell- 
ing sea;  wave  rolling  above  tlie  general 
surface  of  the  water ;  billow ;  wave. 

The  realm  was  left  like  a  shin  in  a  storm,  amidst 
all  tlie  raging  surges,  unruled  and  undirected  of 
any.  Spenser. 

The  wind-shak'd  surge,  with  high  and  mon- 
strous main, 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear. 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fired  pole  : 
I  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  the  encliafed  floods.  Sliakesp. 

He  trod  the  water, 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  siir^emost  swoln  that  met  him.  Shuk.  Tempest. 

It  was  formerly  famous  for  the  unf  irtunate  loves 
of  Hero  and  Leander,  drowned  in  the  uncompas- 
sionate  surges.  Sandys. 

'J  lie  sulph'rous  hail 
Shot  afler  us  in  storm,  o'erblown,  hatli  laid 
The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipiece 
Of  heav  n  receiv'd  us  falling.     Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

He  swee[is  the  skies, and  clears  the  cloudy  north  : 
He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuous  roar 
Pursues  the  foaming  surges  to  the  shore.  Dryden, 

Thetis,  near  Ismena  s  swelling  flood, 
With  dread  beheld  the  rolling  surges  sweep 
In  heaps  his  slaughter'd  sons  into  the  deep.  Pope. 

To  Surge,  i;.  n.  [from  surge,  Lat.]  To 
swell ;  to  rise  high. 

From  midst  of  all  the  main 
The  surging  waters  like  a  mountain  rise.  Spenser. 

He,  all  in  rage,  his  sea-god  sire  besouglit. 
Some  cursed  vengeance  on  his  son  to  cast ; 
From  surging  gulfs  two  monsters  straight  were 
brought.  Spenser. 
The  serpent  mov'd,  not  with  intended  wave. 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since;  but  on  his  rear, 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  tower'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze  !  Milt.  Par.  Lost. 

Surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock. 
Though  all  to  shivers  dash'd,  th'  assault  renew, 
Vain  oatt'ry,  and  in  froth  or  bubbles  end.  Milton. 

Su'rgeon.  w.  s.  [corrupted  by  conversa- 
tion from  chirurgeon.]  One  who  cures 
by  manual  operation ;  one  whose  duty  is 
to  act  in  external  maladies  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  physician. 

The  wound  was  past  the  cure  of  a  better  swrgeon 
than  myself,  so  as  I  could  but  receive  some  few  of 
her  dying  words.  Sidney. 

1  meddle  with  no  woman's  matters  ;  but  withal, 
1  am  a  surgeoyi  to  old  shoes.      Shak.  Julius  Ccesar. 

He  that  hath  wounded  his  neighbour,  is  tied  to 
the  expences  of  the  surgeon,  and  other  incidents. 

Taylor. 
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Tho'  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  were  slain  ; 
The  surgeons  soon  despoil'd  them  of  their  arms. 
And  some  with  salves  they  cure.  Dryden 

SuRGEONRY.  ^  w.  s.    [for   cMrurgery ,] 
Su'rgery.     j    The  act  of  curing  by 
manual  operation. 

It  would  seem  very  evil  surgery  to  cut  off"  every 
unsound  part  of  the  body,  which,  being  hy  other 
due  means  recovered,  might  afterwards  do  gopd 
service.  Spenser. 

Strangely  visited  people, 
The  mere  despair  of  su>'g:er]/,  he  cures. 

Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
They  are  often  tarred  over  with  the  surgei-y  of 
our  sheep,  and  would  you  have  us  kiss  tar?  Sliak, 
SuRGY.  adj.  [from  surge.]    Rising  in 
billows. 

Do  publick  or  domestick  cares  constrain 
This  toilsome  voyage  o'er  the  surgy  main?  Pope. 

Su'rlily.  adv.  [from  surly.]  In  a  surly 
manner. 

Su  rliness,  n.  s.  [from  surly.]  Gloomy 
moroseness;  sour  anger. 

Thus  pale  they  meet ;  their  eyes  with  fury  burn; 
None  greets  ;  for  none  the  greeting  will  return ; 
But  in  dumb  surliness,  each  arm'd  with  care 
His  foe  profest,  as  brother  of  the  war.  Dryden. 

Su'rling.  U.S.  [from  surly.]  A  sour 
morose  fellow.    Not  used. 

These  sour  surlings  are  to  be  commended  to 
sieur  Gaulard.  Camden. 

SU'RLY.  adj.  [from  j'uji  sour.  Sax.] 
Gloomily  morose ;  rough ;  uncivil ;  sour ; 
silently  angry. 

'Tis  like  you'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom. 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly.  Shak, 

That  surly  spirit  melancholy. 
Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy  thick. 
Which  else  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  vehis, 
Making  that  idiot  laughter  keep  men's  eyes,  " 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment. 

Shakesp.  King  John, 
Against  the  capitol  I  met  a  lion. 
Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  hy, 
Without  annoying  me.        Shakesp.  Julius  Cesar, 

Repuls'd  by  surly  grooms,  who  wait  before 
The  sleeping  tyrant's  interdicted  door.  Dryden, 
What  if  among  the  courtly  tribe 
You  lost  a  place,  and  sav'd  a  bribe? 
And  then  in  surly  mood  came  here 
To  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
And  fierce  against  the  whigs  harangu'd  ?  iSun^ 
The  zephyrs  floating  loose,  the  timely  rains,  ' 
Now  soften  d  into  joy  the  surly  storms.  Thomson. 

To  Surmi'se.  v.  a.  [surmise,  Fr,]  To 
suspect ;  to  image  imperfectly ;  to  ima- 
gine without  certain  knowledge. 

Mancoveteth  whatexceedeth  the  reach  of  sense, 
yea  somewhat  above  capacity  of  reason,  some- 
what divine  and  heavenly,  which  with  hidden  ex- 
ultation it  rather  surm/sef/j  than  conceiveth  :  Some- 
what it  seeketh,  and  what  that  is  directly  it 
knoweth  not ;  yet  very  intcntive  desire  thereof  doth 
so  incite  it,  that  all  other  known  delights  and  plea- 
sures are  laid  aside,  and  they  give  place  to  the 
search  of  this  but  only  suspected  desire.  Hooker. 

Of  questions  and  strifes  of  words  cometh  envy, 
railings,  and  evil  surmisings.  1  Tim.  vi,  4. 

Surmise  not 

His  presence  to  these  narrow  bounds  confin'd. 

Milton. 

It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  she  knew 
That  what  before  she  but  surmis'd,  was  true. 

Dryden. 

This  change  was  not  wrought  by  altering  the 
form  or  position  of  the  earth,  as  was  surmised  by  a 
a  very  learned  man,  but  by  dissolving  it. 

Woodward. 

urmi'se.  n.  s.  [surmise,  Fr.]  Imperfect 
notion  ;  suspicion  ;  imagination  not  sup- 
ported by  knowledge. 
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To  let  go  private  surmises,  whereby  tlie  thing  il- 
seh' is  not  made  better  or  worse;  ifjustand  allow- 
able reasons  niijiht  lead  them  to  do  as  they  did, 
then  are  lliese  censures  frustrate.  Honker. 

They  were  by  law  of  that  proud  tyranness, 
Provok'd  with  wrath,  and  envy's  false  surmise. 

Condemned  to  that  dungeon  merciless, 
Where  they  should  live  in  woe,  and  die  in  wretch- 
edness. Spenser. 
My  compassionate  heart 
Will  not  permit  my  eyes  once  to  heboid 
The  thing,  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise.  Shak. 
My  thought,  whose  niurthering  yet  is  but  fan- 
tastical. 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise.  Shakesp.  ]\Iacheth. 

No  sooner  did  they  espy  the  English  turning 
from  them,  hutthey  were  of  opinion  tnat  they  fled 
towards  their  shipping:  this  surmise  was  occa- 
sioned, for  that  the  English  ships  removed  the 
day  before.  Hayward. 

We  double  honour  gain 
From  his  surmise  prov'd  false.  Milton. 
Hence  guilty  jo3's,  distastes,  surmises. 

False  oaths,  false  tears,  deceits,  disguises.  Pope. 

No  man  ought  to  be  charged  with  principles  he 
actually  disowns,  unless  his  practices  contradict 
his  profession  ;  not.upon  small  surmises.  Su-ijt. 

To  SURMOUNT,  v.  a.  [surmonter,  Fr.] 

1.  To  rise  above. 

The  mountains  of  Olympus,  Atho,  and  Atlas, 
OTer-reach  and  surmount  all  winds  and  clouds. 

Raleigh. 

2.  To  conquer  ;  to  overcome. 

Thougii  no  resistance  was  made,  the  Englisli 
had  much  ado  to  surmount  the  natural  difficulties 
of  the  place  the  greatest  part  of  one  day.  Hayward. 

He  liardly  escaped  to  tlie  Persian  court;  from 
whence,  if  the  love  of  his  country  had  not  sur- 
mounted its  base  ingratitude  to  him,  he  had  many 
invitations  to  return  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
fleet ;  but  he  rather  chose  a  voluntary  death.  Swift. 

3.  To  surpass ;  to  exceed. 

What  stirmounts  the  reach 
Of  human  sense,  1  shall  delineate  so, 
By  lik'ning  spiritual  to  corporeal  forms. 
As  may  ex.press  them  best.  Milt.  Par.  Lost. 

Surmou'ntable.  adj.  [from  surmount.] 

Conquerable ;  superable. 
SuRMOU  NTER.  Ti.  s.  [from  surmount.] 

One  that  rises  above  another, 
Surmou'nting.  n.s.  The  act  of  getting 

uppermost. 
Su'rmullet.  n.  s.  [mugil,  Lat.]    A  sort 

of  fish.  Ainsworth. 
Su'rname.  n.  s.  [su7'nom,  Fr.] 

1.  The  name  of  the  family;  the  name 
which  one  has  over  and  above  the  chris- 
tian name. 

Many  which  were  mere  English  joined  with  the 
Irish  against  the  king,  taking  on  them  Irish  hahits 
and  customs,  which  could  never  since  be  clean 
wiped  away ;  of  which  sort  be  most  of  the  sur- 
names that  end  in  an,  as  Hernan,  Shinaii,  and 
Mungan,  which  now  account  themselves  natural 
Irish.  Spenser. 

He,  made  heir  not  only  of  his  brother's  king- 
dom, but  of  his  virtues  and  haughty  thoughts, 
and  of  the  surname  also  of  Barbarossa,  began  to 
aspire  to  the  empire.  Knolles's  History. 

The  epithets  of  great  men,  monsieur  Boileau  is 
of  opinion,  were  in  the  nature  of  surnames,  and 
repeated  as  such.  Pope. 

2.  An  appellation  added  to  the  original 
name. 

Witness  may 
My  surname  Coriolanus  :  the  painful  service, 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  conntry,  are  requited 
'  But  with  that  surname.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

To  Su'rname.  v.  a.  \surnommer,  Fr. 
from  the  noun.]  The  name  by  an  ap- 
pellation added  to  the  original  name. 
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Another  shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  unto  the 
Lord,  and  surname  himself  by  the  name  of  Israel. 

Isaiah,  xliv.  5. 

Pyreicus.only  famous  for  counterfeiting  earthen 
pitchers,  a  scullery,  rogues  togetlier  by  the  eais, 
was  surnamed  llupogra|)hu3,  Peachamnn  Drawing. 

How  he,  surnam'd  of  Africa,  dismiss'd 
In  his  prime  youtli  the  fair  Ibernian  maid.  Milton. 

God  commanded  man  what  was  good  ;  but  the 
devil  surnamed  it  evil,  and  thereby  baffled  the 
command.  South. 

To  Surpa'ss.  v.  a.  [surpasser,  Fr.]  To 
excel;  to  exceed;  to  go  beyond  in  ex- 
cellence. 

The  climate's  delicate. 
Fertile  the  isle,  the  temple  much  surpassing 
The  common  praise  it  bears.    Shak.  Winter's  Tale. 

O,  by  what  name,  for  thou  above  all  these. 
Above  mankind,  or  auplit  than  mankind  higher, 
Surpassest  far  my  naming!  how  may  I 
Adore  thee,  author  (/f  this  universe.-'  ISlilton. 

Achilles,  Homer's  hero,  in  strength  and  courage 
surpassed  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  army.  Dryden. 

A  nymph  of  late  there  was. 
Whose  heav'niy  form  her  fellow  s  did  surpass. 
The  pride  and  joy  of  fair  Arcadia's  plains.  Dryd. 

Under  or  near  the  line  are  mountains  whicl),  for 
bigness  and  number,  surpass  tliose  of  colder  coun- 
tries, as  much  as  the  heat  there  surpasses  that  of 
those  countries.  JVoodward. 

Surpa'ssable.  adj.  [from  sia-pass  and 
able.]    That  may  be  excelled.  Diet. 

Surpa'ssing.  participal  adj.  [from  sur- 
pass.]   Excellent  in  an  high  degree. 

O  thou  !  that,  with  surpassiyig  glory  crown'd, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  llie  god 
Of  this  new  world.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

His  miracles  proved  him  to  be  sent  from  God, 
not  more  by  that  infinite  power  that  was  seen  in 
them,  than  by  that  surpassing  goodness  they  de- 
monstrated to  the  world.  Calmy. 

Surpa'ssingly.  adv.  [from  surpassing.] 
In  a  very  excellent  manner.  Diet. 
Su'rplice.  n.  s.  [surpelis,  surplis,  Fr.  su- 
perpellicium,  Lat.]  The  white  garb 
which  the  clergy  wear  in  their  acts  of 
ministration. 

It  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the 
black  gown  of  a  bis  heart. 

Shakesp.  Alt's  icell  that  ends  well. 
The  cinctus  gabinus  is  a  long  garment,  not  un- 
like a  surp/icf,  which  would  have  trailed  on  the 
ground,  had  it  hung  loose,  and  was  therefore  ga- 
thered about  the  middle  with  a  girdle.  Addison. 

Su'rplus.        "J  n.s.  [sur  and  plus,  Fr.] 
Su'rplusage.  J     A  supernumery  part ; 
overplus;  what  remains  when  use  is  sa- 
tisfied. 

If  then  thee  list  my  oflFered  grace  to  use. 
Take  what  you  please  of  all  this  surplusage ; 
If  thee  list  not,  leave  have  thou  to  refuse.  Spenser. 

That  you  have  vouchsaf  d  my  poor  house  to  vist, 
It  is  a  surplus  of  yovir  grace.  Shakesp. 

When  the  price  of  corn  falleth,  men  give  over 
surplus  tillage,  and  break  no  more  ground. 

Carew's  Survey  of  Cornivall. 

We  made  a  substance  so  disposed  to  fluidity, 
that  by  so  small  an  agitation  as  only  the  surplusage 
of  that  wliich  the  ambient  air  is  wont  to  have 
about  the  middle  even  of  a  winter's  day,  above 
what  it  hath  in  the  first  part.  Boyle. 

The  officers  spent  all,  so  as  there  was  no  surplu- 
sage of  treasure  ;  and  yet  that  all  was  not  sufficient 

Davies. 

Whatsoever  degrees  of  assent  one  affords  a  pro- 
position beyond  the  degrees  of  evidence,  it  is  plain 
all  that  surplusage  of  assurance  is  owing  not  to  the 
love  of  truth.  Locke. 

Surpri'sal.  7     «.  [surprise,  Fr.  from 
Surpri'se.    I    the  verb.] 
1 .  The  act  of  taking  unawares  ;  the  state 
of  being  taken  unawares. 
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Parents  should  mark  heedfuUy  tlie  witty  ex- 
cuses of  their  children  especially  at  sudden  sur- 
prisals;  but  rather  mark  than  pamper  them.  Wotton. 

This  let  him  know, 
Lest  wilfully  transgressing,  he  pretend 
Surprisal,  unadmonish'd,  utiforewarn'd. 

Milt.  Par.  Lost 

I  set  aside  the  taking  of  St.Jago  and  St.  Do- 
mingo in  Hispaniola,  as  surprizes  rather  than  en- 
counters. Baco7i. 
This  strange  surprisal  put  the  knight 

And  wrathful  squire  nito  a  fright.  Hudibras. 

There  is  a  vast  difl^erence  between  them,  as  vast 
as  between  inadvertency  and  deliberation,  he- 
tween  surprize  and  set  purpose.  South. 

He  whose  thoughts  are  employed  in  the  weighty 
cares  of  empire,  is  not  presumed  to  inspect  minu- 
ter things  so  carefully  as  private  persons  ;  the  laws 
therefore  relieve  him  against  the  sitiT^rises  and  m^i- 
chinations  of  deceitful  men.  Davenant. 

2.  A  dish,  I  suppose,  which  has  nothing 
in  it. 

Few  care  for  carving  trifles  in  disguise. 
Or  that  fantastick  dish  some  call  surnrise. 

King's  Cookery. 

3.  Sudden  confusion  or  perplexity. 

To  SURPRI  SE.  V.  a.  [surpris,  Fr.  from 
surprendre.] 

1.  To  take  unawares ;  to  fall  upon  unex- 
pectedly. 

The  castle  of  iMacduff  I  will  surprise. 
Seize  upon  Fife,  give  to  the  edge  o'  th'  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Now  do  our  ears  before  our  eyes, 

Like  men  in  mists, 
Discover  who'd  the  state  surprize. 
And  who  resists.  Ben  Jonson. 

Bid  her  well  beware. 
Lest,  by  some  fair  appearing  good  surpris'd. 
She  dictate  false,  and  misinform  the  will.  Milton. 

How  shall  he  keep,  what,  sleeping  or  awake, 
A  weaker  may  surprise,  a  stronger  take  ?  Pope. 

Who  can  speak 
The  mingled  passions  that  surpriz'd  his  heart? 

Thomson. 

2.  To  astonish  by  something  wonderful. 

People  were  not  so  much  frightened  as  surprized 
at  the  bigness  of  the  camel.     "  L' Estrange. 

3.  To  confuse  or  perplex  by  something 
sudden. 

Up  he  starts,  discover'd  and  surpris'd.  Milton. 
SuRPRi'siNG.  partieipal  adj.  [from  sur- 
prise.]     Wonderful;    i-aising  sudden 
wonder  or  concern. 

'I'lie  greatest  actions  of  a  celebrated  person, 
h<n\e\'fr  surprising  and  extraordinary,  are  no  more 
than  w  hat  arc  expected  t'rom  him.  ^tidis.  Spectator. 
SuRPRi'siNGLY.  adv.  [from  surprising.] 
To  a  degree  that  riiises  wonder ;  in  a 
manner  that  raises  wonder. 

If  out  of  these  ten  thousand  we  should  take  the 
men  that  are  emiilo;,  ed  in  [lublick  business,  the 
nuriihcr  of  those  wljo  remain  will  he  surprizingly 
little.  Addison. 
Su  RQUEDRY.  n.  s.  [sur  and  cuider,  old 
Tr.  to  think.]  Overweening;  pride; 
insolence.  Obsolete. 

They  overcommon  were  deprived 
Of  their  proud  bc'aut^',  and  the  one  moiety 
Transform'd  to  fish  for  their  bold  surquedry,  Spens, 

Late-born  modesty 
Hath  got  such  root  in  easy  waxen  hearts. 
That  men  may  nut  themselves  their  own  good  parts 
Extol,  without  suspect  oi surquedry.  Donne. 

Surrebu'ter.  n.  s.  [In  law.]  A  se- 
cond rebutter ;  answer  to  a  rebutter.  A 
term  in  the  courts. 

Surrejoi'nder.  n.s.  [surrejoindre,  Fr, 
In  law.]  A  second  defence  of  the  plain- 
tifi'  s  action,  opposite  to  the  rejoinder  of 
the  defendant,  which  the  civilians  call 
triplicatio.  Bailey. 
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To  SURRE  NDER,  v.  a.  [surrendre,  old 
French  ] 

1.  To  yield  up;  to  deliver  up. 

Siiiemn  dedication  of  churches  serves  not  onl^ 
to  make  them  puhlick,  but  furtlier  also  to  szirren- 
der  up  tliat  rielit  which  otherwise  their  founders 
might  liave  in  them,  and  to  make  God  Jiimself 
their  owner.  Hooker. 

Recal  those  grants,  and  we  are  ready  to  suiren- 
der  ours,  resume  ail  or  none.  Davenant. 

2.  To  deliver  up  to  an  enemy :  sometimes 
with  vp  eraphatical. 

Ripe  afie  bade  him  surrender  late. 
His  life  and  long  good  fortune  unto  final  fate. 

Fairfax. 

He,  willing  to  surrender  up  the  castle,  forbade 
his  soldiers  to  have  any  talk  with  the  enemy. 

Knolles. 

Surrender  up  to  me  thy  captive  breath  ; 
My  pow'r  is  nature's  pow'r,  my  name  is  Death. 

Harte. 

To  Surre'nder.  v.  n.    To  yield  ;  to 
give  one's  self  up. 
This  mighty  Archimedes  too  surrenders  now. 

Glanville. 

SURRE'NDER.  >  ^  j-j.^^^  ^.^b.] 
SURRENDRY.    f  '■ 

1 .  The  act  of  yielding. 

Our  general  mother,  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd, 
And  meek  surrender,  half-embracing  lean'd 
On  our  first  father.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Having  mustered  up  all  the  forces  he  could,  the 
clouds  above  and  the  deeps  below,  he  prepares  for 
H  surrender ;  asserting,  from  a  mistaken  computa- 
tion, that  all  these  will  not  come  up  to  near  the 
quantity  requisite.  Woodward. 

Juba's  surrender 
Would  give  up  Africk  unto  Csesar's  hands.  Addis. 

2.  The  act  of  resigning  or  giving  up  to 
another. 

If  our  father  carry  authority  with  such  disnosi- 
tion  as  he  bears,  this  last  surrender  of  his  will  but 
offend  us.  Shakesp. 

That  hope  quickly  vanished  upon  the  un- 
doubted intelligence  of  that  surrendfr.  Clarendon. 

As  oppressed  states  made  themselves  homagers 
to  the  Romans  to  engage  their  protection,  so  we 
should  have  made  an  entire  surrendry  of  ourselves 
to  God,  that  we  might  have  gained  a  title  to  his 
deliverances.  Decay  nf  Piety. 

In  passing  a  thing  away  by  deed  of  gift,  is  re- 
quired a  surrender  on  the  giver's  part  of  all  the 
property  he  has  in  it;  and  to  the  making  of  a 
thing  sacred,  this  surrender  by  its  right  owner  is 
necessary.  South. 
Surre'ption.  n.  s.  [surreptus,  Lat.] 
Sudden  and  unperceived  invasion  or 
intrusion. 

Sins  compatible  with  a  regenerate  estate,  are 
sins  of  a  sudden  surreption.  Hammond. 

SURREPTITIOUS,  adj.  {surreptitious, 
Lat.]  Done  by  stealth ;  gotten  or  pro- 
duced fraudulently. 

Scaliger  hath  not  translated  the  first;  perhaps 
supposing  it  surreptitious,  or  unworthy  so  great  an 
assertion.  Broum. 

The  Masorites  numbered  not  only  the  sections 
and  lines,  but  even  the  words  and  letters  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  better  to  secure  it  from  sur- 
reptitious practices.        Government  of  the  Tongue 

A  correct  copy  of  the  Dunciad,  the  many  sur- 
reptitious  ones  have  rendered  necessary. 

Letter  to  Publisher  nf  Pope':  Dunciad 
Surrepti'tiously.  adv.  [from  sump 
titious.]    By  stealth ;  fraudulently. 

Thou  hast  got  it  more  surrfpt(tious/i;  than  he  did, 

and  with  less  etfect.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 
To  Su'rrogate.  v.  a.  [surrogo,  Lat] 

To  put  in  the  place  of  another. 
Su'rrogate.  n.  s.  [snrrogatus,  Lat.]  A 

deputy;  a  delegate;  the  deputy  of  an 

ecclesiastical  judge. 
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Surroga'tion.  n.  s.  [surrogatio,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  putting  in  another's  place. 
To  Surrou'nd.  v.  a.  [surronder,  Fr.] 
To  environ ;  to  encompass ;  to  enclose 
on  all  sides. 

Yelling  monsters  tliat  with  ceaseless  cry 
Surround  me,  as  thou  sawest.  Milton. 

Cloud  and  ever-during  dark 
Suirounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off.  Milton. 

Bad  angels  seen 
On  wing  under  the  burning  cope  of  hell, 
'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  sur^vunding  fires. 

Milton. 

As  the  bodies  that  surround  us  diversely  affect 
our  organs,  the  mind  is  forced  to  receive  the  im- 
pressions. Locke. 
Surso'lid.  w.  s.  [In  algebra.]  The  fourth 
multiplication  or  power  of  any  number 
whatever  taken  as  the  root.  Trevoux. 
Surso'lid  Pj'oWem  v.s.  [In  mathema- 
ticks.]    That  which  cannot  be  resolved 
but  by  curves  of  a  higher  nature  than  a 
conick  section.  Harris. 
SURTOU'T.  n.  s.  [Fr.]    A  large  coat 
worn  over  all  the  rest. 

The  surtout  if  abroad  you  wear, 

Repels  the  rigour  of  the  air  ; 

Would  you  be  warmer,  if  at  home 

You  had  the  fabrick,  and  the  loom  ?  Prirr. 

Sir  Roger  she  mortally  hated,  and  used  to  hire 
fellows  to  squirt  kennel-water  upon  him,  so  that 
he  was  forced  to  wear  a  surtout  of  oiled  cloth,  by 
wliich  means  he  came  home  pretty  clean,  except 
where  the  surtout  was  a  little  scanty.  Arbuthnot. 
To  Surve'ne.  v.  a.  [survenir,  Fr.]  To 
supervene ;  to  come  as  an  addition. 

Hippocrates  mentions  a  suppuration  that  sur- 
venes  lethargies,  which  commonly  terminates  in  a 
consumption.  Harvey. 

To  SURVE  Y.  V.  a.  [surveoir,  old  Fr.] 

1 .  To  overlook ;  to  have  under  the  view ; 
to  view  as  from  a  higher  place. 

Round  hesurrer/s.and  well  might  where  he  stood. 
So  high  above.  Milton. 
Though  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance 
hold. 

Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold  ; 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t'  explore, 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  snore. 

Denham. 

2.  To  oversee  as  one  in  authority. 

3.  To  view  as  examining. 

The  husbandman's  self  came  that  way. 
Of  custom  to  survey  his  ground.  Spenser, 

Early  abroad  he  did  the  world  survey, 
As  if  he  knew  he  had  not  long  to  stay.  Waller. 

With  altcr'd  looKS 
All  pale  and  speechless,  he  survey'd  me  round. 

Dryden. 

1.  To  measure  and  estimate  land  or  build- 
ings. 

Surve  y  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
J.  View;  prospect. 

Her  stars  in  all  their  vast  survey 
Useless  besides !  Milton 

Under  his  proud  survey  the  city  lies. 
And  like  a  mist  beneath  a  hill  doth  rise-  Denham. 

No  longer  letted  of  his  prey, 
He  leaps  up  at  it  with  enrag'd  desire, 

O'erlooks  the  neighbours  with  a  wide  survey, 
And  nods  at  ev'ry  house  his  threat'ning  fire. 

Dryden. 

2.  Superintendence. 

3.  Mensuration. 

Surve'yor.  n.  s.  [from  survet/.] 
1.  An  overseer ;  one  placed  to  superintend 
others. 

Wer't  not  madness  then, 
To  make  the  fox  surveyor  ot  the  fold  ? 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
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Bishop  Fox  was  not  only  a  grave  counsellor  for 
war  or  peace,  but  also  a  good  surveyor  of  works. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

2.  A  measurer  of  land. 

Should  we  survey 
The  plot  of  situation,  and  the  moclel; 
Question  surveyors,  know  our  own  estate, 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo. 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Decempeda  was  a  measuring-rod  for  taking  the 
dimensions  of  buildings;  from  hence  came  de- 
cenipedator,  for  a  surveyor,  used  by  Cicero. 

Arbuthnot  on  Alimenli. 

Surve'yorship.  n.s.  [from  survei/or.] 

The  office  of  a  surveyor. 
To  Survi'ew.  v.  a.  [surveoir,  old  Fr.] 
To  overlook ;  to  have  in  view ;  to  survey. 
Not  in  use. 

That  turret's  frame  most  admirable  was. 
Like  highest  heaven  compassed  round, 

And  lifted  high  above  this  earthly  mass, 
Which  it  sii) uieui'd,  as  hills  do  lower  ground.  Spen. 

To  SURVrVE.  V.  n.  [supervivo,  Lat.  sur- 
vivre,  Fr.] 

1.  To  live  after  the  death  of  another. 

I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  widow  hood ,  be  it  that  she  survives  me, 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoevei.  Shakesp. 
Those  that  survive,  let  Rome  reward  with  love. 

Shakesp. 

Try  pleasure. 
Which,  wlien  no  other  enemy  survives. 
Still  conquers  all  the  conquerors.  Denham. 

2.  To  live  after  any  thing. 

Now  that  he  is  dead,  his  immortal  fame  tur- 
vivtth,  and  flourishcth  in  the  mouths  of  all  people. 

Spenser. 

The  love  of  horses  which  they  had  alive. 
And  care  of  chariots,  after  death  survive,  Dryden. 

The  rapsodies,  called  the  Characteristicks, 
would  never  have  survived  the  first  edition,  if  they 
had  not  discovered  so  strong  a  tincture  of  infide- 
lity. Watts. 

3.  To  remain  alive. 

No  longer  now  that  golden  age  appears. 
When  patriarch-wits  surviv'd  a  thousand  years ; 
Now  length  of  fame,  our  second  life,  is  lost, 
And  bare  threescore  is  all  ev'n  that  can  boast; 
Our  sons  their  fathers'  failing  language  see, 
And  such  as  Chaucer  is,  shall  Dryden  be.  Pope, 

Survi'ver.  n.s.  [from  survive.]  One 
who  outlives  another. 

Your  father  lost  a  father, 
That  father,  his  ;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term, 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Although  some  died,  the  father  beholding  so 
many  descents,  the  number  of  survivors  roust  still 
be  very  great.  Broum. 

I  did  discern 
From  his  survivm-s,  I  could  nothing  learn.  Denham. 

Her  majesty  is  heir  to  the  survivor  of  the  late 
king.  Swiji. 
Survi'vership.  n.  s.  [from  surviver.] 
The  state  of  outliving  another. 

Such  offices  granted  in  reversion  were  void,  un- 
less where  the  grant  has  been  by  sunivership, 

Ayliffe's  Parergon^ 

Susceptibi'lity.  n.s.  \iYom susceptible.] 
Quality  of  admitting;  tendency  to  admit. 

The  susceptibility  of  those  influences,  and  the 
effects  thereof,  is  the  general  providential  law 
whereby  other  physical  beings  aregoverned.  Halt. 

SUSCEPTIBLE,  adj.  [susceptible,  Fr. 
Prior  has  accented  this  improperly  on 
the  first  syllable.]  Capable  of  admitting; 
disposed  to  admit. 

He  moulded  him  platonically  to  his  own  idea, 
delighting  first  in  the  choice  of  the  materials,  be- 
cause he  found  liim  susceptible  of  good  form. 

Wottm. 
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In  their  tender  years  they  are  more  sttsceptible  of 
virtuous  impressions  than  afterwards,  wlien  soli- 
cited by  vulgar  inclinations.  L' Estrange. 

Children's  minds  are  narrow,  and  usually  sus- 
ceptible  but  of  one  thought  at  once. 

Locke  on  Education, 
Blow  with  empty  words  the  susceptible  flame. 

Prior. 

Susce'ption.  n.  s.  [susceptus,  Lat.]  Act 
of  taking. 

A  canon,  promoted  to  holy  orders  before  he  is 
of  a  lawful  ape  for  the  susception  of  orders,  sliall 
have  a  voice  in  the  chapter.       Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

Susce'ptive.  adj.  [from  susceptus,  Lat. 
This  word  is  more  analogical,  though 
less  used,  than  susceptible.^  Capable 
to  admit. 

Since  our  nature  is  so  susceiptive  of  errours  on 
all  sides,  it  is  fit  we  should  have  notices  given  us 
how  far  other  persons  may  become  the  causes  of 
false  judgments.  Watis's  Logick. 

Susci'PiENCY.  n.s.  [from  suscipknt,^ 
Reception ;  admission. 

SUSCI'PIENT.  n.  s.  [suscipiens,  Lat.] 
One  who  takes;  one  that  admits  or  re- 
ceives. 

To  SU'SCITATE.  v.  n.  [susciter,  Fr.  sus- 
cito,  Lat.]    To  rouse ;  to  excite. 

It  concurreth  but  unto  predisposed  effects,  and 
only  suscitates  those  forms  whose  determinations 
are  seminal,  and  proceed  from  the  idea  of  them- 
selves. Brmm's  Vulg.  Err. 

Suscita'tion.  n.  s.  [suscitalion,  Fr. 
from  suscitate.]  The  act  of  rousing  or 
exciting. 

To  Suspe  ct,  v,  a.  [suspicio,  suspectum, 
Lat.] 

\.  To  imagine  with  a  degree  of  fear  and 
jealousy  what  is  not  knowr. 

Nothing  makes  a  man  suspect  niucTi,  more  than 
to  know  little  ;  and  therefore  men  should  remedy 
suspicion  by  procuring  to  know  more.  Bacon. 

Let  us  not  then  suspect  our  happy  state, 
As  not  secuie.  Milton. 

From  her  hand  I  could  suspect  no  ill.  Milton. 

2.  To  imagine  guilty  without  proof. 

Thougii  many  poets  may  suspect  themselves  for 
the  partiality  of  parents  to  theiryoungest  children, 
I  know  myself  too  well  to  be  ever  satisfied  with 
my  own  conceptions.  Dryden, 

Some  would  persaude  us  that  body  and  exten- 
sion are  the  same  thing,  which  changes  the  signi- 
fication of  words  ;  which  I  would  not  suspect  them 
of,  they  having  so  severely  condemned  the  philo- 
sophy of  others.  Locke. 

3.  To  hold  uncertain ;  to  doubt. 

I  cannot  forbear  a  story  which  is  so  well  at- 
tested, that  I  have  no  manner  of  reason  to  suspect 
the  truth.  Addison. 
To  Si)  SPECT.  V.  n.    To  imagine  guilt. 
If  1  suspect  without  cause,  let  me  be  your  jest. 

Shakesp. 

To  Suspect,  part.  adj.  [suspect,  Fr.] 
Doubtful. 

Sordid  interests  or  affectation  of  strange  rela- 
latiuns  are  not  like  to  render  your  reports  suspect 
or  partial.  Glanville, 

Suspe'ct.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Sus- 
picion ;  imagination  without  proof.  Ob- 
solete. 

No  fancy  mine,  no  other  wrong  suspect, 
Make  me,  O  virtuous  shame,  thy  laws  neglect. 

Sidney. 

The  sale  of  offices  and  towns  in  France, 
if  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  great. 
Would  make  tiiee  quickly  hop  without  a  head. 

Shakesp. 

My  most  worthy  master,  in  whose  breast 
Doubt  and  suspect,  alas  !  are  placed  loo  late, 
You  should  have  fear'd  false  times,  when  you  did 
feast.  Shakesp. 
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There  be  so  many  false  prints  of  praise,  that  a 
man  may  justly  hold  a  suspect.  Bacon. 

Nothing  more  jealous  than  a  favorite  towards 
the  waining  time  and  suspect  of  satiety.  IVotton. 

They  might  hold  sure  intelligence 
Among  Inemselves,  without  suspect  t'  offend.  Dan. 

If  the  king  ends  the  differences,  and  takes  away 
the  suspect,  the  case  will  be  no  worse  than  when 
two  duellists  enter  the  field.  Suckling. 

To  Suspe'nd.  v.  a,  [suspendre,  Fr.  sus- 
pendo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  hang ;  to  make  to  hang  by  any  thing. 

As  'twixt  two  equal  armies  fate 
Suspends  uncertain  victory ; 

Our  souls  which  to  advance  our  state, 
Were  gone  out,  hung  'twixt  her  and  me.  Donne. 
It  is  reported  by  Rufliuus,  that  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis  there  was  an  iron  chariot  suspended  by 
loadstones  ;  which  stones  removed,  the  chariot  fell 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  Brown. 

2.  To  make  to  depend  upon. 

God  hath  in  the  scripture  suspended  the  promise 
of  eternal  life  upon  this  condition,  that,  without 
obedience  and  holiness  of  life,  no  man  shall  ever 
see  the  Lord.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  interrupt ;  to  make  a  stop  for  a  time. 

'J'he  harmony 
Suspended  hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging  audience.  Milton. 

The  guard  nor  fights  nor  flies  ;  their  fate  so  near. 
At  once  suspends  their  courage  and  their  fear. Dan. 

The  British  dame,  fam'd  for  resistless  grace. 
Contends  not  now  but  for  the  second  place  ; 
Our  love  suspended,  we  neglect  the  fair 
For  whom  we  burn'd  to  gaze  adoring  here. 

Granville. 

4.  To  delay ;  to  hinder  from  proceeding. 

Suspend  your  indignation  against  my  brother, 
till  you  can  derive  from  him  better  testimony  of 
his'  intent.  Shaltesp. 

His  answer  did  the  nymph  attend  ; 
Her  looks,  her  sighs,  her  gestures  all  did  pray  him  ; 

But  Godfrey  wisely  did  his  grant  suspend, 
He  doubts  the  worst,  and  that  a  while  did  stay  him. 

FairJ'az. 

To  themselves  1  left  them  ; 

For  I  suspend  their  doom.  Milton. 

The  reasons  for  suspending  the  play  were  ill 
founded.  Dryden. 

This  is  the  hinge  on  which  turns  the  liberty  of 
intellectual  beings,  in  their  steady  prosecution  of 
true  felicity,  that  they  can  suspend  this  prosecu- 
tion in  particular  cases,  till  they  have  looked  be- 
fore them.  Locke. 

5.  To  keep  undetermined. 

A  man  may  suspend  his  choice  from  being  de- 
termined for  or  against  the  thing  proposed,  till  he 
has  examined  whether  it  be  reafly  of  a  nature  to 
make  him  happy  or  no.  Locke. 

6.  To  debar  for  a  time  from  the  execution 
of  an  office  or  enjoyment  of  a  revenue. 

Good  men  should  not  be  suspended  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  ministry,  and  deprived  of  their  live- 
lihood, for  ceremonies  which  are  on  all  hands  ac- 
knowledged indifferent.  Sanderson. 

The  bishop  of  London  was  summoned  for  not 
suspending  Dr.  Sharp.  Swijt. 

Suspe'nse.  n.s.  [suspens,  Fr.  suspensus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Uncertainty,  delay  of  certainty  or  de- 
termination; indetermination. 

Till  this  be  done,  their  good  affection  towards 
the  safety  of  the  church  is  acceptable;  but  the 
way  they  prescribe  us  to  preserve  it  by,  must  rest 


in  suspense. 


Hooker. 


Such  true  joy's  suspense 
What  dream  can  I  present  to  recompeuseiWaller. 

Ten  days  the  prophet  in  susjjense  remain'd, 
Would  no  man's  fate  pronounce  ;  at  last  constrain'd 
Bv  Ithacus,  he  solemnly  design'd 
IVfe  for  the  sacrifice.  Denham. 
2.  Act  of  withholding  the  judgment. 

In  propositions,  where  though  the  proofs  in 
view  are  of  most  moment,  yet  there  are  suflicient 
grounds  to  suspect  that  there  is  fallacy,  or  proofs 
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as  considerable  to  be  produced  on  the  contraij 
side,  there  suspense  or  dissent  are  often  voluntary. 

Locke. 

Whatevernecessity  determines  to  the  pursuit  of 
real  bliss,  the  same  necessity  establishes  suspense, 
deliberation  and  scrutiny,  whetherits  satisfaction 
misleads  from  our  true  happiness.  Locke. 

3.  Stop  in  the  midst  of  two  opposites. 

For  thee  the  fates,  severely  kind,  ordain 
A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  or  from  pain.  Pope. 

Suspe'nse.  adj.  [suspensus,  Lat.] 

1.  Held  from  proceeding. 

The  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  rui. 
Much  of  his  race,  though  steep,  suspense  in  heav'n 
Held  by  thy  voice.  Mitt.  Par.  Lost. 

2.  Held  in  doubt ;  held  in  expectation. 

The  self-same  orders  allowed,  but  yet  esta- 
blished in  more  wary  and  suspense  manner,  as  being 
to  stand  in  force  till  God  should  give  the  oppor- 
tunity of  some  general  conference  what  might  be 
best  for  every  of  them  afterwards  to  do  ;  had  both 
prevented  all  occasion  of  just  dislike  which  others 
might  take,  and  reserved  a  greater  liberty  unto 
the  authors  themselves,  of  entering  unto  further 
consultation  afterwards.  Hooker. 

This  said,  he  sat ;  and  expectation  held 
His  looks  suspense,  awaiting  who  appear'd 
To  second  or  oppose.  Milton. 

Suspe'nsion.  n.  s.  [suspension,  Fr.  from 
suspend.] 

1.  Act  of  making  to  hang  on  any  thing. 

2.  Act  of  making  to  depend  on  any  thing. 
3*  Act  of  delaying. 

Had  we  had  time  to  pray. 
With  thousand  vows  and  tears  we  should  have 
fought, 

That  sad  decree's  suspension  to  have  wrought. 

Waller. 

4.  Act  of  withholding  or  balancing  the 
judgment. 

In  his  Indian  relations,  wherein  are  contained 
incredible  accounts,  he  is  surely  to  be  read  with 
suspension ;  these  are  they  which  weakened  his  au- 
thorities with  former  ages,  for  he  is  seldom  men- 
tioned without  derogatory  parentheses.  Brown. 

The  mode  of  the  will,  which  answers  to  dubi- 
tation,  may  be  called  suspension;  and  that  which 
in  the  fantastick  will  is  obstinacy,  is  constancy  iu 
the  intellectual.  Grew. 

5.  Interruption;  temporary  cessation. 

Nor  was  any  thing  done  for  the  better  adjusting 
things  in  the  time  of  that  suspension,  but  every 
thing  left  in  the  same  state  of  unconceriiedness  as 
before.  Clarendon. 

6.  Temporary  privation  of  an  office :  as, 
the  clerk  incurred  suspension. 

Suspe'nsory.  adj.  [suspensoire,  Fr.  sus- 
pensus, Lat.]  That  by  which  any  thing 
hangs. 

There  are  several  parts  peculiar  to  brutes  which 
are  wanting  in  man,  as  the  seventh  or  suspensory 
muscle  of  the  eye.  Ray. 
SUSPI'CION.  n.  s.  [suspicion,  Fr.  suspi- 
cio, Lat.]  The  act  of  suspecting  ;  ima- 
gination of  something  ill  without  proof. 

This  suspicion  Miso  for  the  hoggish  slirewdiiess 
of  her  brain,  and  Mopsa  for  a  very  unlikely  envy, 
stumbled  upon.  Sidney. 

Suspicions  amongst  thoughts  are  like  bats 
amongst  birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight ;  they 
are  to  be  repressed,  or  at  the  least  well  guarded, 
for  they  cloud  the  mind.  Bacon. 

Suspicion  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes  ; 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  a  fox. 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd  and  lock'd  up. 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors.  Shaketp. 

Though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate  ;  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems.  Milt.  Par.  Lest, 

Suspi  cious,  adj.  [suspiciosus,  Lat.] 
1 .  Inclined  to  suspect,  inclined  to  imagine 
ill  without  proof. 
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Nature  itself,  after  it  ha?  done  an  injury,  will 
for  ever  be  suspicious,  and  no  man  can  love  the 
person  he  suspects.  South. 

2.  Indicating  suspicion  or  fear. 

A  wise  niiin  will  find  us  to  be  rogues  by  our 
faces :  we  have  a  suspicious,  fearful,  constrained 
countenance,  often  turning  and  slinking  through 
narrow  lanes.  Swijl. 

3.  Liable  to  suspicion ;  giving  reason  to 
imagine  ill. 

They,  because  the  light  of  his  candle  too  much 
drowned  theirs,  were  glad  to  lay  hold  on  so  colour- 
able matter,  and  exceeding  forward  to  traduce 
him  as  an  autlior  of  suspicious  innovations.  Hooker. 

I  spy  a  black  suspicious  threat'ning  cloud. 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun.  Shak. 

Authors  are  suspicious,  nor  greedily  to  be  swal- 
lowed, who  pretend  to  deliver  antipathies,  sym- 
pathies, ajid  the  occult  abstrusities  of  things. 

Brown's  Viae.  Err. 

His  life 

Private,  unactive,  calm,  contemplative. 

Little  suspicious  to  any  king.  Milton. 

Blany  mischievous  insects  are  daily  at  work,  to 
make  people  of  merit  suspicious  of  each  other.  Pope. 

Suspi  ciously,  adv.  [from  suspicious.] 

1.  With  suspicion. 

2.  So  as  to  raise  suspicion. 

His  guard  entering  the  place,  found  Plangus 
with  his  swurd  in  his  hand,  but  not  naked,  tut 
standing  suspiciousty  enough,  to  one  already  sus- 
picious. Sidiiey- 

Suspi'ciousNESS.  n.  s.  [Prom suspicious.] 
Tendency  to  suspicion. 

To  make  my  estate  known  seemed  impossible, 
by  reason  of  the  suspiciousness  of  Miso,  and  niy 
young  mistress.  Sidnei/. 
Suspira'tion.  71.  s.  [suspiratio,  froin 
suspiro,  Lat.]  Sigh;  act  of  fetching 
the  breath  deep. 

Not  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
Nor  windy  suspiratiim  of  forc'd  breath. 
That  can  denote  me  truly.  Shakesp. 

In  deep  suspirations  we  take  mure  large  gulphs 
of  air  to  cool  our  heart,  overcharged  with  love  or 
sorrow.  More. 

To  Suspi're.  v.  ti.  [suspiro,  Lat.] 

1.  To  sigh ;  to  fetch  the  breath  deep. 

2.  It  seems  in  Shakespeare  to  mean  only, 
to  begin  to  breath;  perhaps  mistaken 
for  respire. 

Since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child. 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire. 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  horn.Shak. 
Tb  SUSTAI  N,  v.a.  [soustenir,  Fr.  sus- 
tineo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  bear;  to  prop;  to  hold  up. 

The  largeness  and  lightness  of  her  wings  and 
tail  sustain  her  without  lassitude.  More. 

Vain  is  the  force  of  man. 
To  crush  the  pillars  that  the  pile  sustain. 

Vryiien's  JEneid. 

2.  To  support;  to  keep  from  sinking 
under  evil. 

The  admirable  curiosity  and  singular  excellency 
of  this  design  will  sustain  the  patience,  and  ani- 
mate the  industry,  of  him  who  shall  undertake  it. 

Holder. 

If  he  have  no  comfortable  expectations  of  ano- 
ther life  to  sustain  him  under  the  evils  in  this 
world,  he  is  of  all  creatures  the  most  miserable. 

Tillotson. 

3.  To  maintain ;  to  keep. 

What  food 
Will  he  convey  up  thither  to  sristain 
Himself  and  army  ?  Milton. 

But  it  on  her,  not  she  on  it  depends ; 
For  she  the  bodv  doth  sustain  and  cherish.  Davies. 

My  labour  will  sustain  me.  Milton. 

4.  To  help ;  to  relieve ;  to  assist. 

They  charged,  on  pain  of  perpetual  displeasure, 
neither  to  entreat  for  hini,  or  any  way  swtain  him. 

Shakesp. 
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His  sons,  who  seek  the  tyrant  to  sustain. 
And  long  for  arbitrary  lords  again, 
He  dooms  to  death,  asserting  publick  right. 

Dryden's  .S^neid. 

5.  To  bear  ;  to  endure. 

Can  Ceyx  the.'  sustain  to  leave  his  wife. 
And  unconcern'n  forsake  the  sweets  of  life?  Dryd. 

Shall  Turnus  then  such  endless  toil  sustain 
In  fighting  fields,  and  conquer  towns  in  vain  ? 

Dryden. 

The  mind  stands  collected  within  herself,  and 
sustains  tlie  shock  with  all  the  force  whicli  is  na- 
tural to  her ;  but  a  heart  in  love  has  its  founda- 
tions sapped.  Addison. 

6.  To  bear  without  yielding. 

Sacharissa's  beauty's  wine 
Which  to  madness  doth  incline.; 
Such  a  liquor  as  no  brain 

'J'hat  is  mortal  can  sustain.  Waller. 

7.  To  suffer ;  to  bear  as  inflicted. 

If  YOU  omit 
The  offer  of  this  time,  I  cannot  promise, 
But  that  you  sliall  sustain  more  new  disgraces. 
With  these  you  bear  already .  iAa/cesu.  Henry  VIII. 

Were  it  I  thought  death  menac'd  would  ensue 
This  my  attempt,  I  would  sustain  alone 
The  worst,  and  not  persuade  thee.  Mi/ton. 

Sustai'nable.    adj.    [sous/enable,  Fr. 
from  sustain.]    That  may  be  sustained. 

Sustai'ner.  n.s.  [from  sustain.] 

1.  One  that  props;  one  that  supports. 

2.  One  that  suffers ;  a  sufferer. 

'I'liyself  hast  a  sustainer  been 
Of  much  affliction  in  my  cause.   Chapman's  Iliad. 

Su'sTENANCE.  n.  s.  [soustcnance,  Fr.] 

1.  Support;  maintenance. 

Scarcely  allowing  himself  fit  sustenance  of  life, 
rather  than  he  would  spend  those  goods  for  whose 
sake  only  he  seemed  to  joy  in  life.  Sidney. 

There  arc  unto  one  end  sundry  means :  as  for 
the  sustenance  of  our  bodies  many  kinds  of  food, 
many  sorts  of  raiment  to  clothe  our  nakedness. 

Hooker. 

Is  then  the  honour  of  your  daughter  of  greater 
moment  to  her,  than  to  my  daughter  her's  whose 
sustenance  it  was  ?  Addison. 

2.  Necessaries  of  life;  victuals. 

The  experiment  cost  him  his  life  for  want  of 
sustenatice.  L'Estrange. 

The  ancients  were  inventers  of  all  arts  necessary 
to  life  and  sustenance,  as  plowing  and  sowing. 

2  emple 

Sustenta'tion.  n.  s.  [susienation,  Fr, 
from  sustento,  Lat.] 

1.  Support;  preservation  from  falling. 

These  streams  once  raised  above  the  earth,  have 
their  ascent  and  sustenation  aloft  promoted  by  the 
air.  Boyle. 

2.  Use  of  victuals. 

A  very  abstemious  animal,  hy  reason  of  its  fri 
gidity  and  latitancy  in  the  winter,  will  long  subsist 
without  a  visible  sustenation.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err. 

3.  Maintenance ;  support  of  life. 

When  there  be  great  shoals  of  people,  which  go 
on  to  populate,  without  foreseeing  means  of  life 
and  sustenation;  it  is  of  necessity  that  once  in  an 
age  they  discharge  a  portion  of  their  people  upon 
other  nations.  Bacon. 

Susurra'tion.  n.s.  [from  JWiMrro,  Lat.] 

Whisper ;  soft  murmur. 
SuTE.  n.  s.  [for  suite.]  Sort.    I  believe 

only  misprinted. 

Touching  matters  belonging  to  the  church  of 
Christ,  this  we  conceive,  that  they  are  not  of  one 
sule.  Hooker. 
Su'tler.  n.  s.  [soeteler,  Dut.  sudler. 
Germ.]  A  man  that  sells  provisions 
and  liquor  in  a  camp. 

I  shall  sutler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V 
Send  to  the  sutler's ;  there  you  're  sure  to  find 
The  bully  match'd  with  rascals  of  his  kind.  Dryd. 
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Su'ture.  n,  s.  [sutura,  Lat.] 

1.  A  manner  of  sewing  or  stitching,  par- 

ticularly of  stitching  wounds. 
Wounds,  if  held  in  close  contact  for  some  time, 
reunite  by  inosculation  :  to  maintain  this  situation, 
several  sorts  of  sutures  have  been  invented  :  those 
now  chiefly  described  are  the  interrupted,  llie 
glovers,  the  quilled,  the  twisted  and  the  dry  su- 
tures; but  the  interrupted  and  twisted  are  almost 
the  only  useful  ones.  Sha}-j>'s  Swgerp 

2.  Suture  is  a  particular  articulation :  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  are  joined  one  to 
another  by  four  sutures.  Quincy. 

Many  of  our  vessels  degenerate  into  ligaments, 
and  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are  abolished  in  old 
age.  Arbuthnot. 

SWAB.  n.s.  [swabb,  Swed.]    A  kind  of 

mop  to  clean  floors. 
To  Swab.   v.  a.   [ppebban,   Sax.]  To 

clean  with  a  mop.     It  is  now  used 

chiefly  at  sea. 
He  made  him  swab  the  deck,  Shelvock's  Voyage. 

Swa'bber.  n.  s.  [swabber,  Dut]  A 
sweeper  of  the  deck. 

The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswain  and  T, 
Lov'd  Mall,  Meg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery. 

Sliakesp. 

Was  any  thing  wanting  to  the  extravagance  of 
this  degenerate  age,  but  the  making  a  tarpawliu 
and  a  swabber  the  hero  of  a  trageoy  ?  Dennis 

To  Swa'ddle.  v.  a.  [j-peban.  Sax.] 

1.  To  swathe ;  to  bind  in  cloaths,  generally 
used  of  binding  new-born  children. 

Invested  by  a  veil  of  clouds, 
And  swaddled  as  new-burn  in  sable  shrouds  ; 
For  these  a  receptacle  I  design'd.  Sandys. 

How  soon  doth  man  decay  ! 
When  cloths  are  taken  from  a  chest  of  sweets, 
'Vo  swaddle  infants,  whose  young  breath 

Scarce  knows  the  way  ; 
Thost  clouts  are  little  winding  sheets, 
■Which  do  consign  and  send  unto  death. 

Herbert. 

They  swaddled  me  up  in  my  night-gown  with 
long  pieces  of  linen,  till  they  had  wrapt  me  in 
about  a  hundred  yards  of  swathe.  Addison. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  cudgel.  A  low  ludicro.us 
word. 

Great  on  the  bench,  great  in  the  saddle, 
That  could  as  well  bind  o'er  as  swaddle.  Hudibras. 

Swa'ddle.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  Cloaths 
bound  round  the  body. 

I  begged  them  to  uncase  me :  no,  no,  say  tliey ; 
and  upon  that  carried  me  to  one  of  their  houses, 
and  put  me  to  bed  in  all  my  swaddles.  Addison. 

Swa'ddlingband.  ^ 
Swa'ddlingcloath.  >  n.  s.  [from 
Swa'ddlingclout.  J 
']  swaddle.]    Cloth  wrapped  round  a  newv 
born  child. 

From  thence  a  fairy  thee  iinweeting  reft. 
There  as  thou  slept'st  in  tender  swaddlingband, 
And  her  base  elfin  brood  there  for  thee  left : 
Such  men  do  changluigs  call,  so  changed  by  fai- 
ries theft.  Spenser. 
That  great  baby  you  see  there  is  not  yet  out  of 
his  swaddling-clouts.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

The  swaddlingbands  were  purple,  wrought  with 
gold.  .  Vryden. 

To  SWAG.  V.  n.  [j-ijan.  Sax.  swelgia, 
Island.]  To  sink  down  by  its  weight; 
to  hang  heavy. 

They  are  more  apt,  in  swagging  down,  to  pierce 
with  their  points,  tlian  in  the  jacent  posture,  and 
crevice  the  wall.  Wottm. 

Being  a  tall  fish,  and  with  his  sides  much  com- 
pressed, he  hath  a  long  fin  upon  his  back,  and 
another  answering  to  it  on  his  belly  ;  by  which  he 
is  the  better  kept  upright,  or  from  Siirag^in^  on  his 
sides.  Grew. 
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To  Swags,  v.  a.  [from  asswage.]  To 
ease ;  to  soften  ;  to  mitigate. 

Apt  words  have  pow'r  to  swage 
The  tumours  of  a  troubled  inind. 
And  are  as  balm  to  fester'd  wounds.  Milton. 

Nor  wanting  pow'r  to  mitigate  and  swage. 
With  solemn  touclies,  troubled  tliuuglits,  and  chase 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear  from  mortal  minds. 

Milton. 

I  will  love  thee  : 
Though  my  distracted  senses  should  forsake  me, 
I'd  iind  some  intervals,  when  my  poor  lieart 
Should  swage  itself,  and  be  let  loose  to  thine. 

Otway. 

To  SWAGGER,  v.  n.  [swadderen,  Dut. 
to  make  a  noise;  j-pejan,  Sax.]  To 
blustei* ;  to  bully ;  to  be  turbulently  and 
tumultuously  proud  and  insolent. 

Drunk?  squabble?  swagger?  and  discourse  sus- 
tianwith  one's  own  shadow?  Oh  thou  invincible 
spirit  of  wine  !  Shahesp. 

'Tis  the  gage  of  one  that  I  should  fight  withal, 
if  he  be  alive;  a  rascal  that  swaggered  with  me  last 
nieht.  Shakesp. 

The  lesser  size  of  mortals  love  to  swagger  for 
opinions,  and  to  boast  infallibility  of  knowledge. 

Glanville's  Scepsis. 

Many  such  asses  in  the  world  huff,  look  big, 
stare,  dress,  cock,  and  swagger  at  the  same  noisy 
rate.  V  Estrange. 

He  chuck'd, 
And  scarcely  deign'd  to  set  a  foot  to  ground. 
But  swagger'd  like  a  lord.  DryrJen. 

Confiileiice,  how  weakly  soever  founded,  hath 
some  effect  upon  the  ignorant,  who  think  there  is 
something  more  than  ordinary  hi  a  swaggering  man, 
that  talks  of  nothing  but  demonstration.  Tillotson. 

To  be  great,  is  not  to  be  starched,  and  formal, 
and  supercilious  :  to  swagger  at  our  footmen,  and 
browbeat  our  inferiours.  Collier  on  Pride. 

What  a  pleasure  is  it  to  be  victorious  in  a  cause  ? 
to  swagger  at  the  bar?  for  a  lawyer  1  was  born, 
and  a  lawyer  I  will  be. 

Arbuthnot's  History  of' John  Bull. 

swa'ggerer.  n.  s.  [from  swagger.]  A 
blusterer ;  a  bully ;  a  turbulent  noisy 
fellow. 

He 's  no  swaggerer,  hostess ;  a  tame  cheater : 
you  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy  grey- 
liound.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

5WA  GGY.  adj.  [from  swag.]  Dependent 
by  its  weight. 

The  beaver  is  called  animal  veiitricosum,  from 
his  swaggyanA  prominent  belly.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

iWAiN.  n.s.  [j-pein,  Sax.  and  Runick.] 
L.  A  young  man. 

That  good  knight  would  not  so  nigh  repair, 
Himself  estranging  from  their  joyance  vain, 
Whose  fellowship  seem'd  far  unfit  for  warlike 
swain.  Spenser. 
I.  A  country  servant  employed  in  hus- 
bandry. 

It  were  a  happy  life 
To  be  no  better  than  a  tiomely  swain. 

Shahesp.  Henry  VI. 

J.  A  pastoral  youth. 

Blest  szouijis.'  whose  nymphs  in  ev'ry  grace  excel; 
Blest  nymphs  !  whose  swains  those  graces  sing  so 
well.  Fope. 
Leave  the  mere  country  to  nieer  country  swains, 
And  dwell  where  life  in  all  life's  glory  reigns. 

Harte. 

5wa'inmote.  n.  s.  [swainmotus,  law  Lat.] 
A  court  touching  matters  of  the  forest, 
kept  by  the  chai'ter  of  the  forest  thrice 
in  the  year.  This  court  of  swainmote 
is  as  incident  to  a  forest,  as  the  court  of 
piepowder  is  to  a  fair.  The  swainmote 
is  a  conrt  of  freeholders  within  the 
forest,  Cotvell. 
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}v.  a.  [|-pelan,  Sax.  to  kindle.] 
To  waste  or  blaze  away; 


To  Swale. 

To  SWEAL 

to  melt :  as,  the  candle  swales. 
Swa'llet.  ji.  s.     Among  the  tinminers, 

water  breaking  in  upon  the  miners  at 

their  work.  Bailey. 
Swa'llow.  n.  s.  [j-palepe,  Sax.  hirundo.] 

A  small  bird  of  passage  ;  or,  as  some 

say,  a  bird  that  lies  hid  and  sleeps  in 

the  winter. 
The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more  willingly 

than  we  your  lordship.  Shakesp.  Timon. 

Daffodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares.  Shakesp. 

The  swallows  make  use  of  celendine,  and  the 
linnet  of  euphragia.  More. 

When  swallows  fleet  soar  high  and  sport  in  air, 
He  told  us  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear.  Gay. 

To  Swa'llow.  v.  a.  [j-peljan.  Sax.  swel- 
gen,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  take  down  the  throat. 

If  little  faults 
Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  onrcye, 
Wliose  capital  crimes  cliew'd,  swaltow'd,  and  di- 
gested, 

Appear  before  us  !  Shakeap.  Henry  V. 

Men  are,  at  a  venture,  of  the  religion  of  the 
country;  and  must  therefore  sit'a(/ou;  down  opi- 
nions, as  silly  people  doemperick  pills,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  but  believe  that  they  will  do  the 
cure.  Locke. 

2.  To  receive  without  examination. 

Consider  and  judge  of  it  as  a  matter  of  reason, 
and  not  swallow  it  without  examination  as  a  mat- 
ter of  faith.  Locke 

3.  To  engross ;  to  appropriate :  often  with 
up  emphatical. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  that  I  should  swallow  up  or 
destroy.  2  Samuel. 

Homer  excels  all  the  inventors  of  other  arts  in 
this,  that  he  has  swallowed  up  the  honour  of  those 
who  succeeded  him.  Pope. 

4.  To  absorb ;  to  take  in ;  to  sink  In  any 
abyss  ;  to  engulph :  with  up. 

Though  you  unite  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight. 
Against  the  churches,  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up.  Shakesp. 

I  may  be  pluck'd  into  the  swallowing  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Bassianus'  grave. 

Shakesp.  Titus  Andronicus. 

Death  is  swallowed  tip  in  victory.    1  Cor.  xv.  54. 

If  the  earth  open  her  mouth  and  swallow  them 
up,  ye  shall  understand  that  these  men  have  pro- 
voked the  Lord.  Numb.  xvi. 

In  bogs  swallow'd  up  and  lost.  Milton. 

He  hid  many  things  from  us,  not  that  they 
would  swallow  tip  our  UTiderstanding,  but  divert 
our  attention  from  whatis  more  important. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Nature  would  abhor 
To  be  forced  back  again  upon  herself, 
And  like  a  whirlpool  swallow  her  own  streams. 

Dryden. 

Should  not  the  sad  occasion  swallow  up 
My  other  cares,  and  draw  them  all  into  it  ?  Addis. 

5.  To  occupy. 

The  necessary  provision  for  life  swallows  the 
greatest  part  of  their  time.  Locke. 

6.  To  seize  and  waste. 

Corruption  swallow'd  what  the  liberal  hand 
Of  bounty  scatter'd.  Thomson  s  Autumn. 

7.  To  engross ;  to  engage  completely. 

The  priest  and  the  prophet  are  swallowed  up  of 
wine.  Isaiah. 

8.  Swallow  implies,  in  all  its  figurative 
senses,  some  nauseous  or  contemptuous 
idea,  something  of  grossness  or  of  folly. 

Swa'llow.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  The 
throat ;  voracity. 

Had  this  man  of  merit  and  mortificatinn  been 
called  to  account  for  his  ungodly  swallow,  in  gorg- 
ing down  the  estates  of  helpless  widows  and  or- 
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phans,  he  would  have  told  them  tliat  it  was  all  for 
charitable  uses.  South. 

Swa'llowtail.  71.  s.  A  species  of  wil- 
lows. 

The  shining  willow  they  call  swalknotail,  he- 
cause  of  the  pleasure  of  the  leaf.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist, 

Swa'llowwort.  n.  s.  [ascltpia.]  A 
plant. 

Swam.    The  preterite  of  sM'//n. 
SWAMP,    n.  s.    [sivatnms,  Goth.  j*pam, 

Sax.  suamm,    Island,    swamme,  Dut. 

suomp,  Dan.  sivamp,  Swed.]    A  marsh ; 

a  bog ;  a  fen. 
Swa'mpy.  a</;.  [from  swamp.]  Boggy; 

fenny. 

Swampyfens  breatlie  destructive  myriads. TTionij. 
SWAN.     n.  s.    [j'pan,  Sax.  suan,  Dan. 
swam,  Dut.  cycnus,  Lat.] 

The  swan  is  a  large  water-fowl,  that  has  a  long 
neck,  and  is  very  white,  excepting  when  it  is 
young.  Its  legs  and  feet  are  biack,  as  is  its  bill, 
which  is  like  that  of  a  goose,  but  something  rounder, 
and  a  little  hooked  at  the  lower  end  of  it :  the  two 
sides  below  its  eyes  are  black  and  shining  like 
ebony.  Swans  use  wings  like  sails,  which  catch 
the  wind,  so  that  they  are  driven  along  in  the  wa- 
ter. They  feed  upon  herbs  and  some  sort  of  grain 
like  a  goose,  and  some  are  said  to  have  lived  three 
hundred  years.  There  is  a  species  of  swans  with 
the  feathers  of  their  heads,  towards  the  breast, 
marked  at  the  ends  with  a  gold  colour  inclining 
to  red.  The  swan  is  reckoned  by  Moses  among 
the  unclean  creatures  ;  but  '\X  was  consecrated  to 
Apollo  the  god  of  musick,  because  it  was  said  to 
sing  melodiously  when  it  was  near  expiring  ;  a  tra- 
dition generally  received,  but  fabulous.  Calmet. 

With  untainted  eye 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  show. 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow.  Shah. 

Let  musick  sound, while  hedoth  make  hischoice; 
Then  if  he  lose,  he  makes  aiuian-like  end.  Shak. 

The  fearful  matrons  raise  a  screaming  crv, 
Old  feeble  men  with  fainter  groans  reply  ;" 
A  jarring  sound  results,  and  mingles  ni  the  sky. 
Like  that  oi swans  remurm'ring  to  the  floods. D)'i/<f. 

The  idea  which  an  Englishman  signifies  by  the 
name  swan,  is  a  white  colour,  long  neck,  black 
beik,  black  legs,  and  whole  feet,  and  all  these  of 
a  certain  size,  with  a  power  of  swimming  in  the 
water,  and  making  a  certain  kind  of  noise.  Locke. 

Swa'nskin.  n.s.  {swan  and  skin.]  A 
kind  of  soft  flannel,  imitating  for  warmth 
the  down  of  a  swan. 

Swap.  adv.  {ad  suipa  to  do  at  a  snatch. 
Island.]  Hastily  ;  with  hasty  violence : 
as,  he  did  swap.  It  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  original  with  sweep.    A  low  word. 

To  Swap.  i;.  a.  To  exchange.  See  To 
Swop. 

Sward,  w.  s.  [sward,  Swed.] 

1.  The  skin  of  bacon. 

2.  The  surface  of  the  ground:  whence 
green  sward,  or  green  sword. 

Water  kept  too  long  loosens  and  softens  the 
sward,  makes  it  subject  to  rushes  and  coarse  grass. 

Note  oti  Tusser. 
The  noon  of  night  was  past,  and  then  the  foe 
Came  dreadless  o'er  the  level  siuart,  that  lies 
Between  the  wood  and  the  swift  streaming  Ouse. 

A.  Philips. 

To  plant  a  vineyard  in  July,  when  the  earth  is 
very  dry  and  combustible,  plow  up  the  swarth 
and  burn  it.  Moiiimer. 
Sware.    The  preterite  of  swear. 
Swarm,  n.  s.  [j^peapm,  Sax.  swerm,  Dut.] 
1.  A  great  body  or  number  of  bees  cr 
other  small  animals,  particularly  those 
bees  that  migrate  from  the  hive. 

A  swarm  of  bees  that  cut  the  liquid  sky. 
Upon  tlie  topmost  branch  in  clouds  alight. 

Dryden's  Mneid. 
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2.  A  multitude  ;  a  crowd. 

From  this  swai-m  of  fair  advaiiiages, 
You  grip'(i  the  general  sway  into ^our  hand.  SItak. 

If  we  could  n^imber  up  those  prodigious  swarms 
that  had  settled  lljeraselves  in  every  part  of  it, 
they  would  amount  to  more  than  can  be  found. 

Addison  on  Italy. 
Tliis  swarm  of  themes  that  settles  on  my  pen, 
Which  I,  like  suraraer-flies,  shake  off  again. 
Let  others  sing.  Young. 

To  Swarm,  v.ii.  [j-peapman,  Sax.  swer- 
men,  Dut.] 

1.  To  rise  as  bees  in  a  body,  and  quit  the 
hive. 

All  hands  employ'd, 
like  labouring  bees  on  a  long  summer's  day  ; 
Some  sound  the  trumpet  for  the  rest  to  swarm. 

Dryden. 

Swarm'd  on  a  rotten  stick  the  bees  I  spied.  Gai/. 
When  bees  hang  in  swarming  time,  they  will 
presently  rise,  if  the  weather  hold.  Mortim.  Hush. 

2.  To  appear  in  multitudes ;  to  crowd ;  to 
throng. 

The  merciless  Macdonel, 
The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature* 
Do  swarm  iipoi\.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Our  superfluous  lacqueys,  and  our  peasants, 
Who  in  unnecessary  action  smarm 
About  our  squares  of  battle.     Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

What  a  multitude  of  thoughts  at  once 
Awaken'd  in  me  swarm,  while  1  consider 
What  from  within  I  feel  myself,  and  hear 
What  from  without  comes  often  to  my  ears  I  Milt. 
Then  mounts  the  tlfrone,  high  plac'd  before  the 
shrine ; 

III  crowds  around  the  swarming  people  join. 

Dryden  s  Mneid. 

8.  To  be  crowded ;  to  be  over-run ;  to  be 
thronged. 

These  garrisons  you  have  now  planted  through- 
out all  Ireland,  and  every  place  swarms  with  sol- 
diers. Spenser. 

Her  lower  region  stt'arTns  with  all  sort  of  fowl, 
Jher  rivers  with  fish,  and  her  seas  with  whole  shoals. 

Howel. 

Tliose  days  swarmed  with  fables,  and  from  such 
grounds  took  hints  for  fictions,  poisoning  the 
world  ever  after.  Brown. 

Life  swarms  with  ills,  the  boldest  are  afraid. 
Where  ihen  is  safety  for  a  tender  maid  ?  Young. 

4.  To  breed  multitudes. 

Not  so  thick  swarm'd  once  the  soil 
Bedropp'd  with  blood  of  Gorgon.  Milt.  Par.  Lost. 

5.  It  is  used  in  conversation  for  climbing 
a  tree,  by  embracing  it  with  the  arms 
and  legs. 

SWART 

SWARTH.  I    Sax.  swart,  Dut.] 

1 .  Black  ;  darkly  brown ;  tawny. 

A  nation  strange,  with  visage  swart. 
And  courage  fierce,  that  all  men  did  affray. 

Through  the  world  then  swarm'd  in  every  part. 

Spenser. 

A  man 

Of  swarth  complexion,  and  of  crabbed  hue. 
That  him  full  of  melancholy  did  shew.  Spenser. 

Whereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before  ; 
With  those  clear.rays  which  she  infus'd  on  me, 
That  beauty  am  i  blest  with,  which  you  see. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VL 
No  goblin,  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine, 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity.  Milton. 

2.  In  Milton  it  seems  to  signify  gloomy ; 
malignant. 

Ye  valleys  low, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  sparely  looks. 

Milton. 

To  SvfAKT.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
blacken ;  to  dusk 

The  heat  of  the  sun  may  sicart  a  living  part,  or 
even  black  a  dead  or  dissolving  flesh. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 


1  adj.  [swafts,  Goth.  j*peapr, 
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Swa'rthily.  adv.  [swarthy.']  Blackly; 

duskily ;  tawnily. 
Swa'rthiness.   U.S.   [from  swarthy.} 

Darkness  of  complexion ;  tawniness. 
Swa'rthy.  adj.  [See  Swart.]    Dark  of 
complexion ;  black ;  dusky ;  tawny. 

Set  me  where,  on  some  pathless  plain, 
The  sv>arthy  Africans  complain.  Roscommon. 

Though  in  the  torrid  chmates  the  common  co- 
lour is  black  or  swarthy,  yet  the  natural  colour  of 
the  temperate  climates  is  more  transparent  and 
beautiful.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Here  swarthy  Charles  ap[)ears,  and  there 
His  brother  with  dejected  air.  Addison. 

Did  tjiey  know  Cato,  our  remotest  kings 
Would  pour  embattled  multitudes  about  nim  ; 
Their  swarthy  hosts  would  darken  all  our  plains. 
Doubling  the  native  horrour  of  the  war. 
And  making  death  more  grim.  Addison. 

Swash,  n.  s.  [A  cant  word.]  A  figure, 
whose  circumference  is  not  round,  but 
oval ;  and  whose  moldings  lie  not  at 
right  angles,  but  oblique  to  the  axis  of 
the  work.  Moxon. 

Swash,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Impulse 
of  vvater  flowing  with  violence.  Diet. 

To  SWASH.  V.  n.  To  make  a  great  clat- 
ter or  noise:  whence  swashbuckler. 
Not  in  use. 

We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside, 
As  many  other  mannish  cnwards  have, 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances.  Shakesp. 

Draw,  if  you  be  men:  Gregory,  remember  thy 
swashing  blow.  Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Swa'sher.  n.s.  [from  swash.]  One  who 
makes  a  show  of  valour  or  force  of  arms. 
Obsolete. 

1  have  observed  these  three  swaj/iers  ;  three  such 
antlcks  do  not  amount  to  a  man.     Shak.  Hen  V 
Swatch.  7?.  s.    A  swathe.    Not  in  use. 
One  spreadeth  those  bands  so  in  order  to  lie. 
As  barlie  in  swatches  may  fill  it  thereby.  Tusser. 
Swath.  n.  s.  [swade,  Dut.] 

1.  A  line  of  grass  cut  down  by  the  mower. 

With  tossing  and  raking,  and  sotting  on  cox, 
Grasse,  lately  in  swathes,  is  meat  for  an  ox.  Tusser. 

The  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge. 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath. 

Shakesp. 

As  soon  as  your  grass  is  mown,  if  it  lie  thick 
in  the  swath,  neither  air  nor  sun  can  pass  freely 
through  it.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  continued  quantity. 

An  affection'd  ass, that  cons  statewithont  hook, 
and  utters  it  ky  great  stoaths.  Shak.  Twelfth  Night. 

3.  [j^peban  to  bind.  Sax.]  A  band ;  a  fillet. 

An  Indian  comb,  a  stick  whereof  is  cut  into 
three  sharp  and  round  teeth  four  inches  lone:  the 
other  part  is  left  for  the  handle,  adorned  witn  fine 
straws  laid  along  the  sides,  and  lapped  round 
about  it  in  several  distinct  swaths.  Grew. 
■  Long  pieces  of  linen  they  folded  about  ine,  till 
they  had  wrapped  rae  in  above  an  hundred  yards 
of  swathe.  Guardian. 

To  Swathe,  v.  a.  [j-peban,  Sax.]  To 
bind,  as  a  child  with  bands  and  rollers 
He  had  two  sons ;  the  eldest  of  them  at  three 
years  old, 

r  th'  swathing  cloaths  the  other,  from  their  nursery 
Were  stol'n.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Their  children  are  never  swathed,  or  bound 
about  wilh  any  thing,  when  they  are  first  born  ; 
but  are  put  naked  iiiio  the  bed  with  their  parents 
to  lie.  Abbot's  Description  nf  the  World. 

Swath'd  in  her  lap  the  bold  nurse  bore  him  out. 
With  olive  branches  cover'd  round  about. Dri/den. 
Master's  feet  are  swath'd  no  longer. 

If  in  the  nit'lit  too  oft  he  kicks, 

Or  shews  his  loco-motive  tricks.  Prior. 

To  Sway.  v.  a,  [schweben,  Germ,  to 
move.] 
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1 .  To  wave  in  the  hand ;  to  move  or  wield 
any  thing  massy :  as,  to  sway  the  sceptre. 

Glancing  fire  out  of  the  iron  play'd, 
As  sparkles  from  the  anvil  rise. 
When  heavy  hammers  on  the  wedge  are  sway'd. 

Speitser 

2.  To  biass ;  to  direct  to  either  side. 

Heav'n  loreive  them,  that  so  much  have  sway'd 
Your  majesty  s  good  thoughts  away  from  ine. 

Shakesp. 

I  took  your  hands  :  but  was,  indeed, 
Sway'd  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on  Csesar. 

Shakesp, 

The  only  way  t'  improve  our  own. 

By  dealing  faithfully  with  none  ; 

As  bowls  run  true  by  being  made 

On  purpose  false,  and  to  be  sway'd.  Hudibras. 

When  examining  these  matters,  let  not  tempo- 
ral and  little  advantages  sway  you  against  a  more 
durable  interest.  Tillotsm. 

3.  To  govern ;  to  rule ;  to  overpower ;  to 
influence. 

The  lady's  mad  :  yet  if  'twere  so. 
She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  fol- 
lowers, 

With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing. 

Shakesp. 

The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway'd ; 
And  reason  says,  you  are  the  worthier  maid.  S/iofe. 
On  Europe  thence,  and  where  Rome  was  to 
sway 

The  world.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

A  gentle  nymph,  not  far  from  hence. 
That  with  moist  curb  sways  the  smooth  Severn 
stream, 

Sabrina  is  her  name.  Mitton. 

Take  heed  lest  passion  sway 
Thy  judgment  to  do  aught,  which  else  free  will 
Would  not  admit.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

'i'hy  judgment  is  swayed  by  passion,  and  stored 
with  lubricous  opinions,  instead  of  clearly  con- 
ceived iruths.  Gtanville. 

This  was  the  race 
To  sway  the  world,  and  land  and  sea  subdue.  Dry. 

With  these  I  went. 
Nor  idle  stood  with  unassisting  hands. 
When  savage  beasts,  and  men's  more  savage  bands, 
Their  virtuous  toils  subduing  ;  yet  those  I  sway'd 
With  pow'rlul  speech  :  1  spoke,  and  they  obey'd. 

Dryden. 

They  will  do  their  best  to  persuade  the  world 
that  no  man  acts  upon  principle,  that  all  is  swayed 
by  particular  malice.  Davenant, 

To  Sway.  v.  n. 

1.  To  hang  heavy ;  to  be  drawn  by  weight, 

In  these  personal  respects,  the  balance  sways  on 
our  part.  Bacon. 

2.  To  have  weight ;  to  have  influence. 

The  example  of  sundry  churches,  for  approba- 
tion of  one  thing,  doth  sway  much  ;  but  yet  still 
as  having  the  force  of  an  example  only,  and  not 
of  a  law.  Hooker. 

3.  To  bear  rule ;  to  govern. 

The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear, 
Shall  never  sagg  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear 

Shakesp. 

Hadst  thou  sway'd  as  kings  should  do. 
They  never  then  had  sprung  like  summer  flies. 

Shakesp. 

Aged  tyranny  miai/s  not  as  it  hath  power,  but 
as  it  is  suifered.  Shakesp.  King  Lear, 

Here  thou  shalt  monarch  reign; 
There  didst  not :  there  let  him  still  victor  sujau. 

Milton. 

Sway.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon. 

To  strike  with  huge  two-handed  sway.  Milton. 

2.  Any  thing  moving  with  bulk  and 
power. 

Are  not  you  mov'd,  when  all  the  sway  of  earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?     Shak.  Julius  Cttsar 

3.  Weight ;  preponderation ;  cast  of  the 
balance. 

Expert 

When  to  advance,  to  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 
Of  battle.  Milm. 
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4.  Power ;  rule  ;  dominion. 

This  sort  liad  some  fear  that  the  filling  up  the 
seats  in  the  consistory  with  so  great  number  of 
laymen,  was  but  to  please  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  tbe  end  they  might  think  tlieir  own  sway  sojiie- 
what.  Hooker, 

Only  retain 
The  name  and  all  th'  addition  to  a  king  ; 
thenoay,  revenue,  execution  of  th'  host, 
Beloved  sons,  be  yours.         Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Her  father  counts  it  danj^erous 
That  she  should  give  her  sorrow  so  much  sway. 
And  in  his  wisdom  hastes  our  marriage, 
To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears.  Shakesp 

Too  truly  Tamerlane's  successors  they  ; 
Each  thinks  a  world  too  little  for  his  sway. 

Dryden's  A  urengzebe. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station.  Addis.  Ca. 

5.  Influence;  direction;  weight  on  one 
side. 

In  the  end,  very  few  excepted,  all  became  sub 
ject  to  the  sway  of  time  :  other  odds  there  was 
none,  saving  that  some  fell  sooner,  and  some  la' 
ter,  from  the  soundness  of  belief.  Hooker. 

An  evil  minfl  in  authority  doth  not  only  follow 
the  sway  of  the  desires  already  within  it,  but 
frames  to  itself  new  desires  not  before  thought  of. 

Sidney. 

They  rush  along,  the  rattling  woods  give  way. 
The  branches  bend  before  their  sweepy  sway. Dry. 

To  SWEAR.  V.  n.  preter.  swore  or  sware  ; 
part.  pass,  sworn,  [swaran,  Goth,  j-pe- 
jaian.  Sax.  sweeren,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  obtest  some  superiour  power ;  to  ut- 
ter an  oath. 

If  a  man  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  or  swear  an 
oath  to  bind  his  soul  with  a  bond,  he  shall  not 
break  his  word.  Numbers. 

Thee,  thee  an  hundred  languages  shall  claim. 
And  savage  Indians  swear  by  Anna's  name.2'ic/ceH. 

2.  To  declare  or  promise  upon  oath. 

We  shall  have  old  swearing 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men  : 
But  we'll  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 

Shakesp. 

1  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  mad«  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  lie  stands, 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it. 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finj.'er.  Shakesp. 

I  would  have  kept  my  word  ; 
But,  when  I  swear,  itisirrevocable.Sfta/ces;).  H.Vl. 

Jacob  said.  Swear  to  me;  and  he  swear  unto 
him.  Genesis. 

Bacchus  taken  at  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  which  he  so  esteemed,  that,  as  Plutarch  re- 
ports, he  sware  he  had  rather  lose  all  his  father's 
images  than  that  table.  Peacham. 

3.  To  give  evidence  upon  oath. 

At  -.vhat  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  swear  against  you  !  Shakesp. Henry  Vlll. 

>■  To  obtest  the  great  name  profanely. 

Because  of  swearing  the  land  mourneth. 

Jer.  xxiii.  10. 
Obey  thy  parents,  keep  thy  word  justly  ; 
Swear  not.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

None  so  nearly  disposed  to  scoffing  at  religion, 
as  those  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  swear 
on  trifling  occasions.  Tiltotson. 
Hark  !  the  shrill  notes  transpierce  the  yielding 
air. 

And  teach  the  neighb'ring  echoes  how  to  swear. 

Young. 

To  Swear,  v.  a. 

I .  To  put  to  an  oath ;  to  bind  by  an  oath 
.  administered. 

Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph ;  for  he  had 
straitly  sworn  the  children  of  Israel.  Ex.  xiii.  19. 
_  Sworn  ashore,  man,  like  a  duck;  I  can  swim 
like  a  duck,  I'll  be  sworn.  Shak.  Tempest. 

Let  me  swear  you  all  to  secrecy  ; 
And,  to  conceal  my  shame,  conceal  my  lUe.Dryd. 

Vol.  II. 
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2.  To  declare  upon  oath :  as,  he  swore  trea 
son  against  his  friend. 

3.  To  obtest  by  an  oath. 
Now,  by  Apollo,  king,  thou  swear'st  tliy  gods 

in  vain. 

— O  vassal !  miscreant !  Shakesp. 

Swe'arer.  n.  s.  [from  swear.]  A  wretch 
who  obtests  the  great  name  wantonly 
and  profanely. 

And  must  they  all  be  hang'd  that  swear  and  lie  ? 
—Every  one. 
— Who  must  hang  them  ? 
—Why,  the  honest  men. 

—Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools  ;  for  there 
are  liars  and  swearersenow  to  beat  the  honest  men, 
and  hang  them  up.  Shakesp. 
Take  not  his  name,  who  made  thy  mouth,  in 
vain  : 

It  gets  thee  nothing,  and  hath  no  excuse  : 

Lust  and  wine  plead  a  pleasure,  avarice  a  gair. ; 
But  the  cheap  swearer  through  his  open  sluice 
Lets  his  soul  run  for  naught.  Herbert. 
Of  all  men  a  philosopher  should  be  no  swearer  ; 
for  an  oath,  wliich  is  the  end  of  controversies  in 
law,  cannot  determine  any  here,  where  reason 
only  must  induce.  Brown. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  most  refined  swearers, 
that  the  same  oath  or  curse  cannot,  consistently 
with  true  politeness,  be  repeated  above  nine  times 
in  the  same  company  by  the  same  person. 

Swif  t's  Polite  Conversation. 
SWEAT,  n.  s.  [rpeat,  Sax.  sweet,  Dut.] 

1.  The  matter  evacuated  at  the  pores  by 
heat  or  labour. 

Sweat  is  salt  in  taste  ;  for  that  part  of  the  nou- 
rishment which  is  fresh  and  sweet,  turneth  into 
blood  and  flesh  ;  and  the  sweat  is  that  part  which 
is  excerned.  Bacon. 

Some  insensible  effluvium,  exhaling  out  of  the 
stone,  comes  to  be  checked  and  condensed  by  the 
air  on  the  superficies  of  it,  as  it  happens  to  sweat 
on  the  skins  of  animals.  Boyle. 

Soft  on  the  flow'ry  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat.  _  Milton. 

V,  hen  Lucilius  brandishes  his  pen. 
And  flashes  in  the  face  of  guilty  men, 
A  cold  sweat  stands  in  drops  on  ev'ry  part, 
And  rage  succeeds  to  tears,  revenge  to  smart. 

Dryden. 

Sweat  is  produced  by  changing  the  balance  be- 
tween the  fluids  and  solids,  in  which  health  con- 
sists, so  as  that  projectile  motion  of  the  fluids 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  solids.  Arbuthnot, 

2.  Labour ;  toil ;  drudgery. 
This  painful  labour  of  abridgingwas  not  easy, 

but  a  matter  of  sweat  and  watching.  2  Mac.  ii.  26. 
The  field 

To  labour  calls  us,  now  with  sweat  imposed. Milton. 

What  from  Jonson's  oil  and  sweat  did  flow. 
Or  what  more  easy  nature  did  bestow 
On  Shakespeare's  gentler  muse,  in  thee  full  grown 
Their  graces  both  appear.  Denham. 

3.  Evaporation  of  moisture. 
Beans  give  in  the  mow  ;  and  therefore  those 

tlK'.t  are  to  be  kept  are  not  to  be  thrashed  till 
iilarch,  that  they  nave  had  a  thorough  sweat  in 
the  mow.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To  Saveat.  v.n.  ipreterite  swet,  sweated ; 

sweaten.  [from  the  noun.] 
1 .  To  be  moist  on  the  body  with  heat  or 
labour. 

Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs. 
Why  sweat  they  under  burthens  ? 

Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating  and  blowing, 
and  looking  wildly,  would  needs  speak  with  you. 

Shakesp. 

When  he  was  brought  again  to  the  bar,  to  hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgment,  he  was  stirr'd 
With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  extremely. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 
About  this  time  in  autumn,  there  reigned  in  the 
city  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  a  disease  then 
new  ;  which,  of  the  accidents  and  manner  thereof, 
they  called  the  sweating  sickness. 

Bacoji's  Henry  VII. 
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A  ;^oung  tall  squire 
Did  from  the  camp  a,t  first  before  hira  go  ; 
At  first  he  did,  but  scarce  could  follow  strait, 
Sweating  beneath  a  shield's  unruly  weight. Cou'fcj/, 

2.  To  toil ;  to  labour  ;  to  drudge. 
How  the  drudging  goblin  swet 

To  earn  his  cream  bowl  duly  set  ; 

When  ill  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn. 

His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresli'd  the  corn.  Milton, 

Our  author,  not  content  to  see 
That  others  write  as  carelessly  as  he  ; 
Though  he  pretends  not  to  make  things  complete. 
Yet,  to  please  you,  he'd  have  the  poets  sweat. 

Waller. 

3.  To  emit  moisture. 

Wainscots  will  sweat  so  that  they  run  with  wa- 
ter. Bacon. 

In  cold  evenings  there  will  be  a  moisture  or 
sweating  upon  the  stool.  Mortimei: 

To  Sweat,  v.  a. 

1 .  To  emit  as  sweat. 

Grease  that 's  sweaten 
From  the  murtherer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

For  him  the  rich  Arabia  sweats  her  gum.  Dryd. 

2.  To  make  to  sweat. 

Swea'ter.  «.  s.  [from  sweat.]   One  who 
sweats. 

Swea'ty.  adj.  [from  sweat.] 

1.  Covered  with  sweat;  moist  with  sweat. 
The  rabblement  hooted   and  clapp'd  their 

chopp'd  hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty  night- 
caps. Shak.  Julius  Casar. 

A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought. 
First-fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf. 

Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  sweat. 

And  then,  so  nice,  and  so  genteel. 
Such  cleanliness  from  head  to  heel, 
No  humours  gross,  or  frowsy  steams. 
No  noisome  wliiffs,  or  sweaty  streams.  Swift. 

3.  Laborious ;  toilsome. 

Those  who  labour 
The  swcatij  forge,  who  edge  the  crooked  scythe, 
Bend  stubborn  steel,  and  harden  gleening  armour. 
Acknowledge  Vulcan's  aid.  Prior. 

To  Sweep,  v.a.  part,  and  part.  pass,  swept. 
[j-papan.  Sax.] 

1 .  I'o  drive  away  with  a  besom. 

2.  To  clean  with  a  besom. 

What  woman,  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if  she 
lose  one,  doth  not  sioeep  the  house,  and  seek  dili- 
gently, till  she  find  it  ?  Luke,  xv.  8. 

3.  To  carry  with  pomp. 

Lot  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while. 
And,  like  a  peacock,  sweep  along  his  tail. 

^  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

4.  To  drive  or  carry  off  with  celerity  and 
violence. 

Though  I  could, 
^Vith  barefac'd  power,  sweep  him  from  my  sight, 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it  ;  yet  I  must  not.  Shak. 

'i'he  river  of  Kislion  swept  them  awa^-.     Jud.  v. 

The  blustering  winds  striving  for  victory  swept 
the  snow  from  otf  the  tops  of  those  high  moun- 
tains, and  cast  it  down  unto  the  plains  in  such 
abundance,  that  the  Turks  lay  as  men  buried 
alive.  Knolles's  History. 

Flying  bulleis  now 
To  execute  his  rage  appear  too  slow  ; 
They  miss  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away  ; 
For  such  a  loss  Opdam  his  life  must  pay.  Waller. 

My  looking  is  the  fire  of  pestilence. 
That  sweeps  at  once  the  people  and  the  prince. 

Dryden. 

I  have  already  swept  the  stakes,  and  with  the 
common  good  fortune  of  prosperous  gamesters  can 
be  content  to  sit.  Dryden. 

Is  this  the  man  who  drives  me  before  hira 
To  the  world's  ridge,  and  sweeps  me  olF  like  rub- 
bish ?  Dryden. 

Fool !  time  no  change  of  motion  kn  )ws ; 
With  equal  speed  the  torrent  flows 
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To  siveep  farae,  power,  and  wealth  away  ; 
The  pasl  is  all  by  death  possest, 
And  fnigal  fate  that  guards  the  rest, 

By  giving,  bids  them  live,  to-day.  Fenton. 

A  di:k,e  holding  in  a  great  many  hands,  drevp  a 
liuce  lit  ap  of  golcl ;  but  never  observed  a  sharper, 
■w  ho  under  his  arm  swept  a  great  deal  of  it  into  his 
hat.  Swift. 

5.  To  pass  over  with  celerity  and  force. 
<;.  To  rub  over. 

Tlieir  long-descending  train, 
With  rubies  edg'd  and  sapphires,  swept  the  plain. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  strike  with  a  long  stroke. 

Doscenri,  ye  nine  ;  descend,  and  sing  ; 
'J'lie  breathing  instrument  inspire. 

Wake  into  voice  each  silent  string. 
And  swep  the  sounding  lyre.  Pope. 

To  Sweep,  v.n. 

1 .  To  pass  with  violence,  tumult,  or  swift- 
ness. Perhaps  in  the  first  quotation  we 
should  read  swoop. 

Haste  me  to  know  it,  that  I  with  wings  as  swift, 
As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge.  Sliakesp. 

A  poor  man  that  oppresseth  the  poor,  is  like  a 
sweeping  rain  whicli  leavetb  no  food . 

Prov.  xxviii  3. 

Cowen  in  her  course 
Tow'rds  the  Sabrinian  shores,  as  sweeping  from  lier 
source. 

Takes  Towa.  Drayton. 

Before  tempestuous  winds  arise. 
Stars  shooting  through  the  darkness  gild  the  night 
With  sweeping  glories,  and  long  trails  of  light. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  pass  with  pomp ;  to  pass  with  an 
equal  motion. 

She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of 
ladies. 

More  like  an  empress  than  Duke  Humphrey's  wife. 

Shakesp. 

In  gentle  dreams  1  often  will  be  by, 

And  sweep  along  before  your  closing  eye.  Dryden. 

3.  To  move  with  a  long  reach. 

Nor  always  errs  ;  for  oft  the  gauntlet  draws 
A  sweeping  stroke  along  the  crackling  jaws.  Dryd. 
Sweep,  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  sweeping. 

2.  The  compass  of  any  violent  or  conti- 
nued motion. 

A  door  drags,  when,  by  its  ill  hanging  on  its 
liinges,  or  by  the  ill  boarding  of  the  room,  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  door  rides  in  its  siiifep  upon 
the  floor.  Moions  Mech.  Exercises. 

A  torrent  swell'd 
With  wintry  tempests,  that  disdains  all  mounds. 
Breaking  away  impetuous,  and  involves 
Within  its  sweep,  trees,  houses,,  men.  Philips. 

3.  Violent  and  general  destruction. 

In  countries  subject  to  great  epidemical  sweeps, 
men  may  live  very  long  ;  but  where  the  proportion 
of  the  chronical  distemper  is  great,  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  so.  Grau7it. 

4.  Direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear. 

Having  made  one  incision  a  little  circularly,  be- 
ing a  second,  bringing  it  with  an  apposite  sweep 
to  meet  the  other.  Sharp. 

Swee'per.  n.  s.  [from  sweep.]  One  that 
sweeps. 

Swee'pings.  n.s.  [from  sweep.]  That 
which  is  swept  away. 

Should  this  one  broomstick  enter  the  scene,  co- 
vered w  ith  dust,  though  the  sweepings  of  the  finest 
lady's  chamber,  we  should  despise  Us  vanity. 

Swift. 

Sv.  ee'pnet.  n.s.  [sweep  and  wef.]  A  net 
that  takes  in  a  great  compass. 

She  was  a  sweepnet  for  the  Spanish  ships,  which 
happily  fell  into  iiernet.  Camden. 

Swee'pstake.  n.s.  [sweep  and  stake.]  A 
man  that  wins  all. 
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Is 't  writ  in  your  revenge. 
That  suieepsta/ie  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe. 
Winner  and  loser  ?  SItakesp. 

Swee'py.  adj.  [from  sweep.]  Passing 
with  great  speed  and  violence  over  a 
great  compass  at  once. 

They  rush  along,  the  rattling  woods  give  waj'. 
The  branches  bend  before  their  sweepy  sway.  Dry. 

Sweet,  adj.  [j-pere.  Sax.  soet,  Dut.] 

1.  Pleasing  to  any  sense. 

Sweet  expresses  the  pleasant  perceptions  of  al- 
most every  sense:  sugar  is  tweet,  but  it  hath  not 
the  same  sweetness  as  musick;  nor  hath  musick 
the  sweetness  of  a  rose,  and  a  sweet  prospect  dif- 
fers from  them  all :  nor  yet  have  any  of  ihesc  the 
same  sweetness  as  discourse,  counsel,  or  medita- 
tion hath  ;  yet  the  royal  psalmist  saith  of  a  man, 
we  took  sweet  counsel  together:  and  of  God,  my 
rneditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet.  Waits. 

2.  Luscious  to  the  taste. 

This  honey  tasted  still  is  ever  sweet.  Davies. 

3.  Fragrant  to  the  smell. 

Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters. 
And  burn  sweet  wood,  to  make  the  lodging  sweet. 

Shakesp. 

Where  a  rainbow  hangeth  over  or  toucheth, 
there  breatheth  a  sioeet  smell  ;  for  that  this  hap- 
peneth  but  in  certain  matters  which  have  some 
sweetness,  which  the  dew  of  the  rainbow  draweth 
forth.  Bacon. 

Shred  very  small  with  thyme,  sioeet-margory, 
and  a  little  winter  savoury.  Walto}i's  Angler. 

The  balmy  zephyrs,  silent  since  her  death. 
Lament  the  ceasing  of  a  sweeter  breath.  Pope. 

The  streets  with  treble  voices  ring. 
To  sell  the  biuniteous  product  of  the  spring; 
5u)ecf-snielling  flowers,  and  elders  early  bud.  Cay. 

4.  Melodious  to  the  ear. 

The  dulcimer,  ail  organs  of  sweet  stop.  Milton. 
Herspeecli  is  grac'd  with  suieeter  sound 
Than  ii\  another's  song  is  found.  Waller. 
No  more  the  streams  their  murmurs  shall  for- 
bear, 

A  sweeter  musick  than  their  own  to  hear ; 

Rut  tell  the  reeds,  and  tell  the  vocal  shore. 

Fair  Daphne's  dead,  and  musick  is  no  more. Pope. 

5.  Beautiful  to  the  eye. 

Heav'n  bless  thee  ; 
Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  look'd  on.  Shak. 

6.  Not  salt. 

The  white  of  an  egg,  or  blood  mingled  with  salt 
water,  gathers  the  sallness,  and  niaketh  the  water 
sweeter  ;  this  may  be  by  adhesion.  Bacon's  Nat.  H. 

The  sails  drop  with  rain, 
Siueet  waters  mingle  with  the  briny  main.  Dryden. 

7.  Not  sour. 

Time  changeth  fruits  from  more  sour  to  more 
sweet;  but  contrariwise  liquors,  even  those  that 
are  of  the  juice  of  fruit,  from  more  sweet  to  more 
sour.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Trees  whose  fruit  is  acid  last  longer  than  those 
whose  fruit  is  sweet.  Bacon. 

When  metals  are  dissolved  in  acid  menstruums, 
and  the  acids,  in  conjunction  with  the  metal,  act 
after  a  ditftr-ent  manner,  so  that  the  compound 
has  a  different  taste,  much  milder  than  before, 
and  sometimes  a  sweet  one;  is  it  not  because  the 
acids  adhere  to  the  metallic  particles,  and  thereby 
lose  much  of  their  activity  ?        Newton's  Opticks. 

8.  Mild ;  soft ;  gentle. 

Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  dependency,  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqu'ror  that  will  pray  in  aid  of  kindness. 

Shakesp. 

The  Pleiades  before  him  danc'd. 
Shedding  sweet  influence.  Milton. 

Mercy  lias,  could  Mercy's  self  be  seen. 
No  sweeter  look  than  this  propitious  queen. M^aWer. 

9.  Grateful ;  pleasing. 

Nothing  so  sweet  is  as  our  countrie's  earth, _ 
And  joy  of  those,  from  whom  we  claim  our  birth. 

Chapman. 
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Sweet  interchange  of  hill  and  valley.  Milton. 
Euryalus, 
Than  whom  the  Trojan  host 
No  fairer  face  or  sweeter  air  could  boast. 

Dryden's'Mneid. 

10.  Not  stale ;  not  stinking :  as,  that  meat 

is  sweet. 
Sweet,  n.s. 

1 .  Sweetness ;  something  pleasing. 

Pluck  out 

The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
The  sioeet  which  is  their  pnison. Sfta/ccsp.  Cariolanui. 

What  softer  sounds  are  these  salute  the  ear. 
From  the  large  circle  of  the  hemisphere. 
As  if  the  center  of  all  sioeets  met  here  ?  BenJonson. 

If  ev'ry  sweet,  and  ev'ry  grace, 
IMust  fly  from  that  forsaken  face.  Carev), 

Hail  I  wedded  love, 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets!  Milton, 

Taught  to  live 
The  easiest  way  ;  nor  with  perplexing  thoughts 
To  interrupt  the  sweet  of  life.      Milton's  Par  Lost, 

Now  since  the  Latian  and  the  Trojan  brood 
Have  tasted  vengeance,  and  the  sweets  of  blood. 
Speak.  Dryden's  .Xneid, 

Can  Ceyx  then  sustain  to  leave  his  wife. 
And  unconceru'd  forsake  the  sweets  of  life  ?  Dryd. 

We  have  so  great  an  abhorrence  of  pain,  that  a 
.ittle  of  it  extinguishes  all  our  pleasures:  a  little 
bitter  mingled  in  our  cup  leaves  no  relish  of  the 
siueet.  Locke. 

Love  had  ordain'd  that  it  was  Abra's  turn 
To  mix  the  sweets,  and  minister  the  urn.  Prior, 

2.  A  word  of  endearment. 

Sweet!  leave  me  here  awhile  ; 
My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  Shakesp, 

Wherefore  frowns  my  sweet? 
Have  I  too  long  been  absent  from  these  lips? 

Ben  Jonson. 

3.  A  perfume. 

As,  in  perfumes, 
'Tis  hard  to  say  what  scent  is  uppermost; 
Nor  this  part  musk  or  civet  can  we  call. 
Or  amber,  but  a  rich  result  of  all : 
So  she  was  all  a  siceef.  Dryden, 

Flowers 

Innumerable,  by  the  soft  south-west 
Open'd,  and  gather'd  by  religions  hands, 
Rebound  their  siueets  from  th'  odoriferous  pave- 
ment. Prior. 

Swee'tbread.  n.  s.  The  pancreas  of  the 
calf. 

Never  tie  yourself  always  to  eat  meats  of  easy 
digesture,  a»  veal,  pullets,  or  sweetbreads. 

Harvey  on  Consumptiom. 
Sweetbread  and  collops   were   with  skewers 
prick'd 

About  the  sides  ;  imbibing  what  they  deck'd. 

Dryden, 

When  you  roast  a  breast  of  vef  1,  remember  your 
sweetheart  the  bottler  loves  a  sweetbread.  Swift, 

Swee'tbriar.  n.  s.  [sweet  and  briar.]  A 
fragrant  shrub. 

For  March  come  violets  and  peach-tree  in  blos- 
som, the  cornelian-tree  in  blossom,  and  sweetbriar. 

Bacon. 

Swee'tbroom.  n.s.  [grica,  Lat.]  An 
herb.  Ainsworth. 

Sweetci'cely.  n.  s.  [myrrhus,  Lat.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

To  Swee'ten.  v.  a.  [from  sweet.] 

1.  To  make  sweet, 

The  world  the  garden  is,  she  is  the  flow'r 
That  sweetens  all  the  place  ;  she  is  the  guest 
Of  rarest  price.  Sidney, 

Here  is  the  smell  of  the  blood  still  :  all  the  per- 
fumes of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand. 

Shakesp. 

Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet  to  sweeten  my  iuiHgi- 
nation.  Sf.akesp.  K.  Lear. 

With  fairest  flow'rs,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave.        Shakes]),  Cymbeline. 

Be  humbly  minded,  know  your  post; 
iSiuecien  your  tea,  and  watch  your  toast.  Sv)ift. 
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2,  To  make  mild  or  kind. 

All  kindnesses  descend  upon  such  a  temper,  as 
rivers  of  fresh  \vater3  falhng  into  the  main  sea  ; 
the  sea  swallows  them  all,  but  is  not  changed  or 
sweetened  by  them.  Soiitit, 

Devotion  softens  his  heart,  enlightens  his  mind, 
sweetem  his  temper,  and  makes  every  thing  that 
comes  from  him  instructive,  amiable,  and  alFect- 
ing.  Law, 

3.  To  make  less  painful. 

She,  ihe  sweetness  of'  my  heart,  even  sweetens 
the  death  which  her  sweetness  brought  upon  me. 

Sidney. 

Thou  shalt  secure  her  helpless  sex  from  harms. 
And  »%;  thy  cares  will  sweeten  with  hercliarms. 

Dry  den. 

Interest  of  state  and  change  of  circumstances 
may  have  sweetened  these  reflections  to  the  politer 
sort,  but  impressions  are  not  so  easily  worn  out  of 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  Addison. 

Thy  mercy  sweet'ned  ev'ry  soil. 
Made  ev'ry  region  please  ; 

The  hoary  Alpin  hills  it  warm'd. 
Acid  smooih'il  the  T3'rrhene  seas.       Addis.  Spect. 
■4.  To  palliate  ;  to  reconcile. 

'J'hese  lessons  may  be  gilt  and  sweetened  as  we 
order  pills  and  potions,  so  as  to  take  otl'tliedisgust 
of  the  remedy.  L'Estrange. 

;.  To  make  grateful  or  pleasing. 

1  would  have  my  love 
Angry  sometimes,  to  sweeten  off  the  rest 
Of  her  behaviour.  Ben  Jonson's  Catiline. 

6.  To  soften  ;  to  make  delicate, 

Corregio  has  made  his  memory  imniorlal,  by 
the  strength  lie  has  given  to  his  figures,  and  by 
sweetening  his  lights  and  shadows,  and  melting 
them  into  each  other  so  happilv,  that  they  are 
even  imperceptible.  l)ryd.  Dufrestwy. 

To  Swee'ten.  v.  n.  To  grow  sweet. 

V\  here  a  wasp  hath  bitten  in  a  grape,  oranv 
fruit,  it  will  stoeefejf  hastily.        Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Swee'ten ER.  n.  s.  [from  siveeten.] 

1.  One  that  palliates  ;  one  that  represents 
things  tenderly. 

But  you  who,  till  your  fortune's  made. 
Must  be  a  sweet'ner  by  your  trade, 
Must  swear  he  never  meant  us  ill.  Swift. 

Those  softeners,  sweeteners,  and  compounders, 
shake  their  heads  so  strongly,  that  we  can  hear 
their  pockets  jingle.  Su'ift. 

2.  That  which  contemperates  acrimony. 
Powder  of  crabs  eyes  and  claws,  and  burnt  egg- 
shells, are  prescribed  as  sweeteners  of  any  sharp 
humours.  Temple. 

Swee'theart.  n.  s.  [sweet  and  heart.]  A 
lover  or  mistress. 

IWibtress,  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert ;  take  your  sweethearts, 
And  pluck  o"er  your  brows.  Shakesp. 

Sweetheart,  your  colour,  I  warrant  you,  is  as  red 
as  any  rose.  Shakesp. 

One  thing,  sweetheart,  I  will  ask. 
Take  me  for  a  new-fashion'd  mask.  Cleaveland. 

.\  wench  was  wringing  her  hands  and  crying  ; 
slie  had  newly  parted  with  her  sweetheart. 

L'Estrange. 
She  interprets  all  your  dreams  for  these. 
Foretells  th'  estate,  when  the  rich  uncle  dies. 
And  sees  a.sweetheart  in  the  sacrifice  Dj-t/den's  Juv. 

Swee'ting.  n.  s.  [£rom  sweet .] 

1.  A  sweet  luscious  apple. 

A  child  will  chuse  a  sweeting,  because  it  is  pre- 
sently fair  and  pleasant,  and  refuse  a  runnet,  be- 
cause it  is  then  green,  hard,  and  sour. 

Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

2.  A  word  of  endearment. 

Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting  ; 
Jourriies  end  in  lovers  meeting.  Shakesp. 

Swee'tish.  adj.  [from  sweet.]  Somewhat 
sweet. 

Tliey  esteemed  that  blood  pituitous  naturally, 
which  abounded  with  an  exceeding  quantity  of 
stcfctisr'i  chyle.  F/o'ver. 
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Swee'tly.  adv.  [from  sweet.]  In  a  sweet 
manner ;  with  sweetness. 

The  best  wine  for  my  beloved  goeth  down 
sweetly.  _     _  Cant. 

He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look  ; 
But  sweetly  temper'd  awe,  and  soften'd  all  he 
spoke.  Dryden. 
No  poet  ever  sweetlv  sang. 
Unless  he  were  like  Phoebus  young  ; 
j\ or  ever  nymph  inspir'd  to  rhyme, 
Unless  like  Venus  in  her  prime.  Swift. 

Swee'tmeat.  adi'.  [sweet  and  meat.]  De- 
licacies made  of  fruits  preserved  with 
sugar. 

Mopsa  as  glad  as  of  su'eefmeats  to  go  of  such  an 
errand,  quickly  returned.  Sidney. 

Why  all  the  charges  of  the  nuptial  feast, 
Wine  and  deserts,  and  sweetmeats  to  digest.  Dryd. 

There  was  plenty,  but  the  dishes  were  ill  sorted  ; 
whole  pyramids  of  sweetuxeats  for  boys  and  women, 
but  little  solid  meat  for  men.  Dryden. 

Make  your  transparent  sweetmeats  truly  nice, 
With  Indian  sugar  and  Arabian  snice. 

King's  Cookery. 

If  a  child  cries  for  any  unwholesome  fruit,  yon 
purchase  his  quiet  by  giving  him  a  less  hurtful 
sweetmeat :  this  may  preserve  his  health,  but  spoils 
his  mind.  Locke. 

At  a  lord-mayor's  feast,  the  sweetmeats  do  not 
make  their  appearance  till  people  are  cloyed  with 
beef  and  mutton.  Addison. 

They  are  allowed  to  kiss  the  child  at  meeting 
and  parting  ;  but  a  professor,  who  always  stanils 
by,  will  not  sutfer  thein  to  bring  any  presents  of 
toys  or  sweetmeats.  Swijt. 

Swee'tness.  n.  s.  [from  siveet.]  The 
quality  of  being  sweet  in  any  of  its 
senses ;  fragrance ;  melody :  luscious- 
ness  ;  deliciousness ;  agreeableness  ;  de- 
lightfulness  ;  gentleness  of  manners  ; 
mildness  of  aspect. 

She,  the  sweetness  of  ray  heart,  even  sweetening 
the  death  which  her  sweetness  brought  upon  me. 

Sidnei/. 

The  right  form,  the  true  figure,  the  natural  co- 
I  ur  tli.ii  is  fit  and  due  to  the  dignity  of  a  man,  to 
tlie  beauty  of  a  woman,  to  the  sweetjiess  of  a  young 
babe.  Ascham. 

O  our  lives  siceetness! 
That  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  hear. 
Rather  than  die  at  once.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Where  a  rainbow  toucheth,  there  breatheth 
forth  a  sweet  smell  :  for  this  happeneth  but  in 
certain  matters  which  have  in  themselves  some 
sucetness,  which  the  gentle  dew  of  the  rainbow 
draweth  forth.  Bacon. 

His  swectnefS'of  carriage  is  very  particularly  re- 
membered by  his  contemporaries.  Fell. 

Serene  and  clear  harmonious  Horace  flows, 
With  sweetness  not  to  be  exprest  in  prose.  Roscom. 

Suppose  two  authors  equally  sweet,  there  is  a 
great  distinction  to  be  made  in  sweetness;  as  in 
that  of  sugar,  and  that  of  honey.  Dryden. 

This  old  man's  talk,  though  honey  flow'd 
In  every  word,  would  now  lose  all  its  sweetness. 

Addison. 
Praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line, 
Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sioee/ncss 
join.  Pope. 

A  man  of  good  education,  excellent  understand- 
ing, and  exact  taste  ;  these  qualities  are  adorned 
with  great  modesty,  and  a  most  amiable  sweetness 
of  temper.  Swift. 

Sweetwi'lliam.  \n.  s.  [armeria,  L,at.] 
Sweetwi'llow.   3    Plants.    A  species 

of  gilliflowers. 
Sweetwi'llow.    n.  s.    Gale  or  Dutch 

myrtle. 

To  Swell,  v.  n.  participle  pass,  sxioUen. 

[j-pellan,  Sax.  iwellen,  Dut.] 
1.  To  grow  bigger ;  to  grow  turgid ;  to 

extend  the  parts. 
Propitious  Tyber  smooth'd  his  wat'ry  way, 
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He  roll'd  his  river  back,  and  pois'd  he  stood, 
A  gentle  swelling,  and  a  peaceful  flood. 

Dryden's  /Eneid. 

2.  To  tumify  by  obstruction. 

Strangely  visited  people, 
All  suio/'n  and  ulc'rous,  pitiful  to  tlie  eye, 
Tlie  mere  despair  of  surgery  he  cures.  .Shak  Macb. 

Swol'n'in  his  breast;  his  inward  pains  increase, 
All  means  are  us'd,  and  all  without  success.Dryrf. 

3.  To  be  exasperated. 

My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds. 
My  mildness  hath  allay 'd  their  swelling  griefs. 

Shakesp. 

4.  To  look  big. 

Here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey-cock. 

Shakesp. 

5.  To  be  turgid.    Used  of  style. 
Peleus  and  Telephus,  exil'd  and  poor. 

Forget  their  swelling  and  gigantick  words.  Roscom.  1 

6.  To  protuberate. 

riiis  iniquity  shall  be  as  a  breach  ready  to  fall, 
swelling  out  in  a  high  wall.  Isaiah,  xxx.  13. 

7.  To  rise  into  arrogance ;  to  be  elated. 

In  all  things  else  above  our  humble  fate. 
Your  equal  mind  yet  swells  not  into  state. Dri/deu. 

8.  To  be  inflated  with  anger. 

I  will  help  every  one  from  him  that  swelleth 
against  him,  and  will  set  him  at  rest.  Psalm  xii.  6. 

We  have  made  peace  of  enmity 
Between  these  sicelling  wrong-incensed  peers. 

Shakesp, 

The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience. 
So  much  they  love  it ;  but  to  stubborn  spirits 
They  swell  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms.  Shakesp, 

9.  To  grow  upon  the  view. 

O  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention! 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act. 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swvlting  scene.  Shak, 

10.  It  implies  commonly  a  notion  of  some- 
thing wrong. 

Your  youth  admires 
The  throv/s  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul, 
Cato's  bold  flights,  th'  extravagance  of  virtue. 

Addison, 

Immoderate  valour  swells  into  a  fault.  Addison. 

To  Swell,  v,  a. 

1 .  To  cause  to  rise  or  increase ;  to  make 
tumid. 

Wind,  blow  the  earth  info  the  sea. 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'hove  the  main.S/iafces/). 

You  who  supply  the  ground  with  seeds  of  grain, 
And  you  who  swell  tlfose  seeds  with  kindly  rain. 

Dryden . 

2.  To  aggravate ;  to  heighten. 

It  i'^  luw  ebb  with  his  accuser,  when  such  pec- 
cadillos are  put  to  swell  tlie  charge.  Atterbury. 

3.  To  raise  to  arrogance. 

All  these  miseries  proceed  from  the  same  natu- 
ral causes,  which  have  usually  attended  kingdoms 
swolen  with  long  plenty,  pride,  and  excess. 

Clarendon. 
The  king  of  men,  who,  sicoln  with  pride, 
Refus'd  his  presents,  and  his  prayers  deny 'd. Dry. 

Swell,  w.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Extension 
of  bulk. 

The  swan's  down  feather. 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide. 
And  neither  way  inclines.  Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 
Swe'lling.  7>.s.  [from  swell.] 

1.  Morbid  tumour. 

There  is  not  a  chronical  disease  that  more  fre- 
quently introduces  the  distemper  I  am  discoursing 
of  than  strumous  or  scrophulous  swellings  or  ulcers. 

Blachmoo'e. 

2.  Protuberance  ;  prominence. 

The  superficies  of  such  plates  are  not  even,  but 
have  many  cavities  and  .■n(;ei(!n^''S,  which,  how  slial- 
low  soever,  do  a  little  vary  the  ihickness  of  the 
place.  Neu'ton's  Opticks. 

3.  Effort  for  a  vent. 

My  heart  was  torn  in  pieces  to  see  the  liusband 
suppressing  and  keeping  down  ilie  suie/iings  of  his 
grief.  Tatler. 
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To  SwELT.  V.  71.  To  break  out  in  sweat, 
if  that  be  the  meaning. 

Chearful  blood  in  faintness  chill  did  melt, 
Wliicli,  like  a  fever  fil,  through  all  his  body  swelt. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

To  SWE'LTER.  v.  n.  [This  is  supposed 
to  be  corrupted  from  saltry.'\  To  be 
pained  with  heat. 

If  the  sun's  excessive  heat 
Makes  our  bodies  swelter. 

To  an  osier  liedce  we  get 
For  a  friendly  shelter  ; 
There  we  may 
Think  and  pray. 
Before  death 

Stops  our  breath.  Chalkhil. 

To  Swe'lter.  v.  a.  To  parch,  or  dry 
up  with  heat. 

Some  would  always  have  long  nights  and  short 
days  ;  others  again  long  days  and  short  nights ; 
one  climate  would  be  scorched  and  siveltered  with 
everlasting  dog-days,  while  an  eternal  December 
blasted  another.  Benttey's Sermons. 

Swe'ltry.  adj.  [from  swelter.]  Suffo- 
cating with  heat. 
Swept.    The  part,  and  preter.  of  sweep^ 
To  SwERD.  V.  n.    To  breed  a  green  turf. 
[See  To  Sward.] 

The  clays  that  are  long  in  swerding,  and  little 
subject  to  weeds,  are  the  best  land  for  clover. 

Mortimer. 

To  Swerve,  v.  n.  [swerven,  Sax.  and 
Dut.] 

1.  To  wander ;  to  rove.. 

A  maid  thitherward  did  run, 
To  catch  her  sparrow,  which  from  her  did  swerve. 

Sidney. 

The  swerving  vines  on  the  tall  elms  prevail, 
Unliurt  by  southern  show'rs  or  northern  haW.Dry. 

2.  To  deviate  ;  to  depart  from  rule,  cus- 
tom, or  duty. 

That  which  angels  do  clearly  behold,  and  with- 
out any  swerving  observe,  is  a  law  celestial  and 
heavenly.  Hooker. 

Howsoever  swervings  are  now  and  then  incident 
into  the  course  of  nature,  nevertheless,  so  con- 
stantly the  laws  of  nature  are  by  natural  agents 
observed,  that  no  man  denieth  but  those  things 
which  nature  worketh  are  wrought  always,  or  for 
the  most  part,  after  one  ani  the  same  manner. 

Hooker. 

The  ungodly  have  laid  a  snare  for  me  ;  but  yet  I 
swerve  not  from  thy  commandments.  Com.  Prayer. 

Were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  the  eye  swerve.  Shahesp. 

There  is  a  protection  very  just  which  princes 
owe  to  their  servants,  when,  ni  obedience  to  their 
just  commands,  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  in 
the  execution  of  their  trusts,  they  swerve  from  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law.  Clarendon. 

Till  then  his  majesty  had  not  in  the  least  swerved 
from  that  act  of  parliament.  Clarendon. 

Annihilation  in  the  course  of  nature,  defect  ajid 
swerving  in  the  creature,  would  immediately  fol- 
low. Hahewill. 

Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve.  Miltnn. 

Many  who,  through  the  contagion  of  ill  exam- 
ple, swerve  exceedingly  from  the  rules  of  their 
holy  faith,  yet  would  upon  such  an  extraordinary 
warning  be  brought  to  comply  with  them. 

Atterbi(,ry'si>ermons. 

3.  To  ply;  to  bend. 

Now  their  mightiest  quell'd,  the  battle  stt'ei  v'd 
With  many  an  inroad  gor'd.  Mittim. 

4.  [I  know  not  whence  derived.]  To 
climb  on  a  narrow  body. 

Ten  wildings  have  I  gather'd  for  my  dear, 
Upon  the  topmost  branch  :  the  tree  was  liigh. 
Yet  nimbly  up  from  bough  to  bough  1  swerv'd. 

Dryden. 

She  fled,  returning  by  the  way  she  went, 
And  swerv'd  along  her  bow  with  swift  ascent.  Dry. 
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SWIFT,  adj.  [rpip*,  Sax.] 
J .  Moving  far  in  a  short  time ;  quick  ; 
fleet ;  speedy ;  nimble ;  rapid. 

Thou  art  so  far  before, 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompence  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.  Shahesp. 
Yet  are  these  feet,  whose  strengthless -stay  is 
numb, 

Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay, 
St«i/if-winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave.  Shahesp. 

Men  of  war,  whose  faces  were  like  the  faces  of 
lions,  and  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains. 

1  Chron.  xii.  8. 

We  imitate  and  practise  to  make  sui?/ter  motions 
than  any  out  of  other  muskets.  Bacon. 

To  him  with  swift  ascent  he  up  return'd. Mi/ton. 

Things  that  move  so  swift  as  not  to  affect  the 
senses  distinctly  with  several  distinguishable  dis- 
tances of  their  motion,  and  so  cause  not  any  train 
of  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  not  perceived  to  move. 

Locke. 

It  preserves  the  ends  of  the  bones  from  incales- 
cency ,  which  they,  being  solid  bodies,  would  con- 
tract from  any  swift  motion.  Ray. 

Thy  stumbling  founder'd  jade  can  trot  as  high 
As  any  other  Pegasus  can  fly  ; 
So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud, 
Than  all  the  sn>i/f-finn'd  racers  of  the  flood. Dorset. 

Clouded  in  a  deep  abyss  of  light. 
While  present,  too  severe  for  human  sight. 
Nor  staying  longer  than  one  siui^t-wing'd  night. 

Prior. 

Mantigermade  a  circle  round  the  chamber,  and 
the  sroi/iJ-footed  martin  pursued  him.  Arbuthnot. 

There  too  my  son — all  once  my  best  delight, 
Once  swift  of  foot,  and  terrible  in  fight.  Pope'sOd. 

Swift  they  descend,  with  wing  towing  conjoin'd. 
Stretch  their  broad  plumes,  and  float  upon  the 
wind.  Pope. 

2.  Ready. 

Let  every  man  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak. 

James,  i.  19. 

To  mischief  swift.  Miltnn. 

Swift,  n.  s.  The  current  of  a  stream. 

He  can  live  in  the  strongest  swifts  of  the  water. 

Walton. 

Swift,  n.s.  [from  the  quickness  of  their 
flight ;  apus.]  A  bird  like  a  swallow ; 
a  martin. 

Swifts  and  swallows  have  remarkably  short  legs, 
and  their  toes  grasp  any  thing  very  strongly. 

Derham. 

Swi'ftly.  adv.  [from  su'iyif.]  Fleetly; 
rapidly;  nimbly;  with  celerity;  with 
velocity. 

'I'hese  move  swiftly,  mA  at  great  distance ;  but 
then  they  require  a  medium  well  disposed,  and 
their  transmission  is  easily  stopped. Bacon's  Nat.H. 

Pleas'd  with  the  passage,  we  slide  swiftly  on. 
And  see  the  dangers  which  we  cannot  shan.Dryd. 

In  decent  order  they  advance  to  light ; 
Yet  then  too  swiftly  fleet  by  human  sight. 
And  meditate  too  soon  their  everlasting  flight. 

Prior. 

Swi'ftness.  n.s.  ffrom  sw(/if.]  Speed; 
nimbleness ;  rapidity;  quickness;  ve- 
locity ;  celerity. 

Let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be  soon  collected,  and  all  things  thought  upon. 
That  may  with  reasonable  su)i/tness  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings.       Shahesp.  HenryY. 

We  may  outrun 
By  violent  stviftness  that  which  we  run  at  ; 
And  lose  by  over-running.         Shahesp.  H.  VIII. 
Speed  to  describe  whose  swiftness  number  fails. 

Milton. 

Exulting,  till  he  finds  their  nobler  sense 
Their  disproportion'd  speed  does  recompense  ; 
Then  curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Betrays  that  safety  which  their  swiftness  lent. 

Venham. 

Such  is  the  mighty  swiftness  of  your  mind, 
Tliat,  like  tlie  earth's,  it  leaves  our  sense  behind. 

Dryden. 
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To  Swig.  v.  n.  [swiga.  Island.]  To  drink 

by  large  draughts. 
To  SWILL,  v.a.  [j-piljan,  Sax;] 

1 .  To  drink  luxuriously  and  grossly. 
The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar, 

That  spoil'd  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines 
SuriUs  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  his 
trough 

In  ^our  embowell'd  bosoms.     Shakesp.  Rich.  III. 

The  most  common  of  these  causes  are  an  here- 
ditary disposition,  and  swilling  down  great  quan- 
tities of  cold  liquors.  Arbuthnot. 

Such  is  the  poet,  fresh  in  pay, 
'J'he  third  night's  profits  of  his  play  ; 
His  morning  draughts  till  noon  can  swill, 
Among  his  brethren  of  the  quill.  Swy'i. 

2.  To  wash  ;  to  drench. 

As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock, 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Sioill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean.  Shakesp. 

With  that  a  German  oft  has  szoill'd  his  throat, 
Deluded,  that  imperial  Rhine  bestow'd 
The  generous  rummer.  Philips. 

3.  To  inebriate ;  to  swell  with  plenitude. 

I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swill'd  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers.  Milton. 

He  drinks  a  swilling  drauglit ;  and,  lin'd  within, 
Will  supple  in  the  bath  his  outward  skin.Dri/den. 
SwiLL.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]    Drink  lux- 
uriously poured  down. 

Give  swine  such  swill  as  you  liave.  Mwrfmer. 

Thus  as  they  swim  in  mutual  swill,  the  talk 
Reels  fast  from  theme  to  theme.  Thomson. 

Swi'ller.  ra.  s.  [from  swill.]  A  luxurious 
drinker. 

To  SWIM.  V.  n.  preterite  swam,  sworn,  or 
swum,  [j-pimman,  Sax.  swimmen,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  float  on  the  water  ;  not  to  sink. 

I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola. 

Shakesp. 

We  have  ships  and  boats  for  going  underwater, 
and  brooking  of  seas ;  also  swimming-girdles  and 
supporters.  Bacon. 

2.  To  move  progressively  in  the  water  by 
the  motion  of  the  limbs. 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point.   Shakesp.  Julius  Casar. 

I  have  ventur'd. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory  ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth.       Shah.  Henry  VIII. 

The  soldiers  counsel  was  to  kill  the  prisoners, 
lest  any  of  them  should  swim  out  and  escape. 

Acts,  xxvii.  42. 

The  rest,  driven  into  the  lake,  were  seeking  to 
save  their  lives  by  swimming ;  they  were  slam  in 
coming  to  land  by  the  Spanish  horsemen,  or  else 
in  their  swimming  shot  by  the  harquebusiers. 

Knolks. 

Animals  swim  in  tlie  same  manner  as  they  go, 
and  need  no  other  way  of  motion  for  natation  in 
the  water,  than  for  progression  upon  the  land. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

The  frighted  wolf  now  swims  among  the  sheep, 
The  yellow  lion  wanders  in  the  deep  : 
The  stag  swims  faster  than  he  ran  before.  Dryden. 

Blue  Triton  gave  the  signal  from  the  shore ; 
The  ready  Nereids  heard,  and  swam  before 
To  smooth  the  seas.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  conveyed  by  the  stream. 

With  tenders  of  our  protection  of  them  from 
the  fury  of  those  who  would  soon  drown  them,  if 
they  refused  to  swim  down  the  popular  stream  with 
them.  King  Chartes. 

I  swnom  with  the  tide,  and  the  water  tinder  me 
was  buoyant.  Dryden. 

4.  To  glide  along  with  a  smooth  or  dizzy 
motion. 

She  with  pretty  and  with  sioimming- gate 
Following,  her  womb  then  rich  with  my  young 


Shakesp. 
7.0B 


squire. 
Would  imitate. 
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A  liovering  mist  came  siiimmmg  o'er  liis  sight, 
And  seal'd  his  eyes  in  everlasting  night.  Dryden. 

My  slack  hand  dropt,  and  all  the  idle  ponip, 
Priests,  altars,  victims  swam  before  my  sight ! 

Smith. 

The  fainting  soul  stood  ready  witip'd  for  flight. 
And  o'er  his  eye-balls  swum  the  shades  of  night. 

Pope. 

j.  To  be  dizzy  ;  to  be  vertiginous. 

I  am  taken  with  a  grievous  swimming  in  my 
head,  and  such  a  mist  before  my  eyes,  that  1  can 
neither  hear  nor  see,  Dryden. 
5.  To  be  floated. 

When  the  heavens  are  filled  vpitli  clouds,  whei 
the  earth  swims  in  rain,  and  all  nature  wears  a  low- 
ering countenance,  I  withdraw  myself  from  these 
uncomfortable  scenes  into  the  visionary  worlds  of 
art.  Addison  s  Spectator, 

Sudden  tlie  ditches  swell,  tlie  meadows  swim. 

Thomson. 

,  To  have  abundance  of  any  quality ;  to 
flow  in  any  thing. 

They  now  swim  in  joy. 
Ere  long  to  switn  at  large,  and  laugh  ;  for  which 
The  world  a  world  of  tears  must  weep.  Milton. 
To  Swim.  v.  a.    To  pass  by  swimming. 
Sometimes  he  thought  to  swim  the  stormy  main. 
By  stretch  of  arms  the  distant  shore  to  gain.Di-i/fi. 
WIMM.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The  blad- 
der of  fishes  by  which  they  are  support- 
ed in  the  water. 

The  braces  have  the  nature  and  use  of  tendons, 
in  contracting  the  swim,  and  thereby  transfusing 
the  air  out  of  one  bladder  into  another,  or  dis- 
charging it  from  them  both.  Grew. 

Wi'mmer.  n.  s.  [from  swim.J 
One  who  swims. 

Birds  find  ease  in  the  depth  of  the  air,  as  shim- 
mers do  in  a  deep  water.  Bacon. 

Latirostn^us  and  flat-billed  birds  beinf  generally 
swimmers,  the  organ  is  wisely  contrived  for  action. 

Brown. 

Life  is  oft  preserv'd 
By  the  bold  sioimmer,  in  the  swift  illapse 
Of  accident  disastrous.  Thomson. 
2.  The  swimmer  is  situated  in  the  fore  legs 
of  a  horse,  above  the  knees,  and  upon 
the  inside,  and  almost  upon  the  back 
parts  of  the  hind  legs,  a  little  below  the 
ham :  this  part  is  without  hair,  and  re- 
sembles a  piece  of  hard  dry  horn. 

Farrier's  Diet. 
Swi'mmingly.  adv.  [from  swimming.'] 
Smoothly ;  without  obstruction.    A  low 
word. 

John  got  on  the  battlements,  and  called  to  Nick, 
I  hope  the  cause  goes  on  swimmingly.  Arbuihnot. 

SWINE,  n.  s.  [fpm,  Sax.  swi/n,  Dut.]  It 
is  probably  the  plural  of  some  old  word, 
and  is  now  the  same  in  both  numbers.] 
A  hog  ;  a  pig.  A  creature  remarkable 
for  stupidity  and  nastiness. 
O  monstrous  beast !  how  like  z.  swine  he  lies  ! 

Shakesp. 

_  He  will  be  swine  drunk  ;  and  in  his  sleep  he  does 
little  harm,  save  to  his  bedcloaths.  Shakesp. 

Now  1  fat  his  swine,  for  otlicrs  chcere.C/ia/jman. 
Who  knows  not  Circe, 
The  daughter  of  the  Sun  ?  whose  charmed  cup 
Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape, 
And  downward  fell  into  a  groveling  swine.  Milton. 

Had  tlie  upper  part,  to  the  middle,  been  of  hu- 
man shape,  and  all  below  swine,  had  it  been  mur- 
der to  destroy  it  ?  Locke. 

How  instinct  varies  in  the  grov'ling  sxoine, 
Compar'd,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine  ! 

Pope, 

Swi'nebread.  n.  s.  [cyclaminus.^  A 
kind  of  plant;  truffles.  Bailey. 

Swi'negrass.  n.s.  \centinodir,'LaX.']  An 
herb. 
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Swi'neherd.  n.s.  [j-pm  and  Jjynfc>,  Sax.] 
A  keeper  of  hogs. 

There  swineherd,  lliat  keepeth  the  hog.  Tusser. 

The  whole  interview  between  Ulysses  and  Eu- 
meus  has  fallen  into  ridicule  :  Eumeus  has  been 
judged  to  be  of  the  same  rank  and  condition  will 
our  modern  swineherds.  Broome 

Swi'nepipe.  n.  s.  [turdus  iliacus.]  A  bird 
of  the  thrush  kind.  Bailey 
To  Swing,  v.  n.  [j-pmgan.  Sax.] 

1 .  To  wave  to  and  fro  hanging  loosely. 
I  tried  if  a  pendulum  would  stuin^  faster,  or  con 

tinue  swinging  longer  in  our  receiver,  in  case  of 
exsuction  of  the  air  than  otherwise.  Boyle. 

If  the  coach  swung  but  the  least  to  one  side,  she 
used  to  shriek  so  loud,  that  all  concluded  she  was 
overturned.  Arbuthnot. 

Jack  hath  hanged  himself :  let  us  go  see  how  he 
swings.  Arbuthnot. 

When  the  sioinging  signs  your  ears  offend 
With  creaking  noise,  then  rainy  floods  impend. 

Cay. 

2.  To  fly  backward  and  forward  on  a  rope 
To  Swing,  v. a.  preterite,  swang,  swung. 

1 .  To  make  to  play  loosely  on  a  string, 

2.  To  whirl  round  in  the  air. 

His  sword  prepar'd, 
He  su  ang  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds. Sftafe. 

Take  bottles  and  swing  them  :  fill  not  the  bot- 
tles full,  but  leave  some  air,  else  tlie  liquor  cannot 
play  nor  flower.  Bacon. 

Swinging  a  red-hot  iron  about,  or  fastening  it 
unto  a  wlieel  under  that  motion,  it  will  sooner 
grow  cold.  Brown. 

Swing  thee  in  the  air,  then  dash  thee  down. 
To  th'  hazard  of  thy  brains  and  shatter'd  sides. 

Milton. 

3.  To  wave  closely. 

'       If  one  approach  to  dare  his  force. 
He  swings  his  tail,  and  swiftly  turns  him  round. 

Dryden. 

Swing,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Motion  of  any  thing  hanging  loosely. 
In  casting  of  any  thing,  the  arms,  to  make  a 

greater  swing,  are  first  cast  backward. 

Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 
Men  use  a  pendulum,  as  a  more  steady  and  re- 
gular motion  than  that  of  the  earth ;  yet  if  any 
one  should  ask  how  he  certainly  knows  that  tlie 
two  successive  swings  of  a  pendulum  are  equal,  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  satisfy  him.  Locke. 

2.  A  line  on  which  any  thing  hangs  loose. 

3.  Influence  or  power  of  a  body  put  in 
motion. 

The  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall. 
For  tlie  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise. 
They  place  before  liis  hand  that  made  the  engine. 

Shakesp. 

In  this  encyclopaedia,  and  round  of  knowledge, 
like  the  great  wheels  of  heaven,  we  are  to  observe 
two  circles,  that,  while  we  are  daily  carried  about, 
and  whirled  on  by  the  swing  and  rapt  of  the  one, 
we  may  maintain  a  natural  and  proper  course  in 
the  sober  wheel  of  the  other.  Brown 

The  descending  of  the  earth  to  this  orbit  is  not 
upon  that  mechanical  account  Cartesius  pretends, 
namely,  the  strong  swing  of  the  more  solid  globuli 
that  overflow  it.  More. 

4.  Course ;  unrestrained  liberty ;  abandon- 
ment to  any  motive. 

Facts  unjust 

Commit,  even  to  the  full  swing  of  his  lust.  Chapm. 

Take  thy  swing: 
For  not  to  take,  is  but  the  self-same  thin^.  Dryd. 

These  exuberant  productions  only  excited  and 
fomented  his  lusts  ;  so  that  his  whole  time  lay  up- 
on his  hands,  and  gave  him  leisure  to  contrive, 
and  with  full  swing  pursue  his  follies.  Woodward. 
Let  them  all  take  their  swing 

To  pillage  the  king. 
And  get  a  blue  ribband  instead  of  a  string.  Swift. 

5.  Unrestrained  tendency. 
Where  the  swing  goeth,  there  follow,  fawn, 

flatter,  laugh,  and  fielustily  at  other  men's  liking. 

Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 
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Those  that  are  so  persuaded,  desire  to  be  wiie 
in  a  way  that  will  gratify  their  appetites,  and  so 
give  up  themselves  to  thesuiingof  their  unbounded 
propensions.  Glanville. 

Were  it  not  for  these,  civil  government  were 
not  able  to  stand  before  the  prevailing  swing  of 
corrupt  nature,  which  would  know  no  honesty 
hut  advantage.  South. 

To  SWINGE.  V.  a.  [rpmgan.  Sax.]  Theg- 
in  this  word,  and  all  its  derivatives, 
sounds  as  in  gem,  giant.] 

1 .  To  whip ;  to  bastinade  ;  to  punish. 
Sir,  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed  :  I  thank  you, 

you  swing'd  me  for  my  love,  which  makes  me  tl>e 
bolder  to  chide  you  for  your's.   Shak.  Tivo  G.  of  V. 

This  very  rev  rend  letcher,  quite  worn  out 
With  rheumatisms,  and  crippled  with  his  gout. 
Forgets  what  he  in  youthful  times  hath  done. 
And  swinges  his  own  vices  in  his  son. 

Dryden,jun.  Juvenal, 
The  printer  brought  along  with  him  a  bundle  of 
those  papers,  which,  in  the  phrase  of  the  whig- 
coflfee-liouses,  have  swinged  off  the  Examiner. 

Swift. 

2.  To  move  as  a  lash.    Not  in  use. 

He,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 
Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail.  Milton. 

Swinge,  n,  s,  [from  the  verb.]  A  sway  ; 
a  sweep  of  any  thing  in  motion.  Not  in 
use. 

The  shallow  water  doth  her  force  infringe. 
And  renders  vain  her  tail's  impetuous  swinge. 

'  Waller. 

Swi  ngebuckler.  n,  s.  [swinge  and 
buckler,]  A  bully ;  a  man  that  pretends 
to  feats  of  arms. 

You  had  not  four  such  swingebucklers  in  ail  the 
inns  of  court  again.  Shakesp,  Henry  IV. 

Swi'nger.  n.  s.  [from  swing,]    He  who 

swings ;  a  hurler. 
Swi'nging.  adj.  [from  swinge.]  Great; 
huge.    A  low  word. 

The  countrymen  seeing  the  lion  disarmed,  with 
a  swinging  cudgel  broke  off'  the  match.L' Estrange. 

A  good  swinging  sum  of  John's  readiest  cash 
went  towards  building  of  Hocus's  country-house. 

Arbuthnot, 

Swi'ngingly.  adv.  [from  swinging,  or 
swinge.]    Vastly ;  greatly. 
Henceforward  he'll  print  neither  pamphlets  nor 
linen. 

And,  if  swearing  can  do't,  shall  be  swingingly 
maul'd.  JSkiJu 

jToSwi'ngle.  V,  n.  [from  swing.] 

1 .  To  dangle  ;  to  wave  hanging. 

2.  To  swing  in  pleasure. 
Swi'nish.  adj,  [from  swine,]  Befitting 

swine ;  resembling  swine ;  gross  ;  brutal. 
They  clepe  us  drunkards,   and  with  swinish 
phrase 

Soil  our  addition.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Swinish  gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  lieav'n  anii<lst  his  gorgeous  feast ; 
But,  with  besotted  base  ingratitude. 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.  Milton, 

To  SwiNK.    v.n.    [j'pmcan.  Sax.]  To 
labour ;  to  toil ;  to  drudge.  Obsolete. 

Riches,  renown,  and  principality. 
For  which  men  swink  and  sweat  incessantly. SpCTis. 

For  they  do  swink  and  sweat  to  feed  the  other, 
Who  live  like  lords  of  tliat  which  they  do  gather. 

Spenser. 

ToSwiNK.  D.  fl.    To  overlabour.  Obso- 
lete. 

The  labour'd  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  tlie  furrow  came. 
And  the  swink'd  hedger  at  his  supper  sat.  Milton. 

Swink.   n.  s,    [j^pmc,  Sax.]  Labour; 
toil ;  drudgery.  Obsolete, 
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Ah,  Piers,  been  thy  teeth  on  edge,  to  think 
How  great  sport  the^  gaynen  with  little  swinke  ? 

Spenser. 

Thou 's  but  a  lazy  loorde. 
And  rekes  much  of  thy  swinke.  Spenser. 

Switch,  n.  s.    A  small  flexible  twig. 

Fetch  me  a  dozen  crabtree  staves,  and  s Irons 
ones  ;  these  are  but  switches.   Sluikesp.  Hen.  VIII. 

When  a  circle  'bout  the  wrist 
Is  made  bv  beadle  exorcist, 

I'he  body  feels  the  spur  and  switch.  Hndihras. 

Mauritania,  on  the  fifth  medal,  leads  a  horse 
with  something  like  a  thread  ;  in  her  other  hand 
she  holds  a  switch.  Addison. 

To  Switch,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
lash ;  to  jerk. 

Lay  thy  bridle's  weight 
Most  of  thy  left  side  ;  thy  right  horse  then  switch- 
ing, all  thy  throat 
Spent  in  encouragements  give  him  ;  and  all  the 
rein  let  float.  Chapman's  Iliad. 

Swi'VEL.  n.  s.    Something  fixed  in  ano- 
ther body  so  as  to  turn  round  in  it. 
Swo'bber.  n.  s.    [See  Swabber.] 

1.  A  sweeper  of  the  deck. 
Cubb'd  in  a  cabbin,  on  a  mattress  la-id. 

On  a  brown  george  with  lousy  swobbers  fed.  Dryd. 

2.  Four  privileged  cards  that  are  only  in- 
cidentally used  in  betting  at  the  game 
of  whist. 

The  clergyman  used  to  play  at  whist  and  swob- 
bers :  playing  now  and  then  a  sober  game  at  whist 
for  pastime,  it  might  be  pardoned;  but  lie  could 
not  digest  those  wicked  swobbers.  Swift. 

Swo'llen.  ■)  The  participle  passive  of 
SwoLN.     3  swell. 

Unto  his  aid  she  hastily  did  draw 
Her  dreadful  beast,  who,  swoln  with  blood  of  late, 
Came  ramping  forth  with  proud  presumptuous 
gait.  Spenser. 
When  thus  the  gather'd  storms  of  wretched  love 
In  my  swnln  bosom  with  long  war  had  strove. 
At  length  they  broke  their  bounds :  at  length 
their  force 

Bore  down  whatever  met  its  stronger  course  j 

Laid  all  the  civil  bonds  of  manhood  waste, 

And  scatter'd  ruin  as  the  torrent  past.  Prior. 

Whereas  at  first  we  had  only  three  of  tliese 
pruiciples,  their  number  is  already  swoln  to  five. 

Baker  on  Learning. 

SwOM.    The  preterite  of 

To  Swoon,  v:  n.  [a]^punan,  Sax.]  To 
suffer  a  suspension  of  thought  and  sen- 
sation ;  to  faint. 

So  play  the  foolish  throngs  witli  one  that  swoons; 
Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  siiould  revive.  Shahesp. 

If  thou  stands  not  i'  th'  state  of  hanging,  or  of 
some  death  more  long  in  spectatorship,  and  cruel- 
ler in  sulFering,  behold  now  prestutly,  and  swoon 
for  what's  to  come  upon  thee.  Shakes]). 

We  see  the  great  and  sudden  effect  of  smells  in 
fetching  men  again,  when  they  swoon.  Bacon. 

The  nidst  in  years  swoon'd  first  away  for  pain  ; 
Then,  scarce  recover'd,  spoke.  Dryden, 

Tlie  woman  finds  it  all  a  trick. 
That  he  could  swoon  when  she  was  sick  ; 
And  knows  that  in  that  grief  he  reckon'd 
Oil  hlack-eved  Susan  for  his  second.  Prior, 

There  appeared  such  an  ecstacy  in  his  action, 
that  he  stenied  ready  to  swoon  away  in  tlie  sur- 
prize of  joy.  Tatter. 

Swoon,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  lipo- 
thymy  ;  a  fainting  fit.  ^ 

To  Swoop,  v.  a.  [I  suppose  formed  from 
the  sound.] 

1.  To  seize  by  falling  at  once  as  a  hawk 
upon  his  prey. 

A  fowl  in  Madagascar,  called  a  ruck,  the  fea- 
thers of  whose  wings  are  twelve  paces,  can  with 
as  much  ease  swoop  up  an  elephant  as  our  kites  do 
a  mouse.  IVitkins, 
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This  mould'ring  piecemeal  in  your  hands  did 
fall, 

And  now  at  last  you  came  to  swoop  it  all.  Dryden. 

2.  To  prey  upon  ;  to  catch  up. 

The  physician  looks  with  another  eye  on  the 
medicinal  herb,  than  the  grazing  ox,  which  swoops 
it  in  with  the  common  grass.      Glanville's  Scepsis. 

3.  To  pass  with  violence.    Not  used. 

Thf  nine-ston'd  tropliy  thus  whilst  she  doth 
entertain. 

Proud  Tamer  swoops  along  with  such  a  lusty  train. 
As  fits  so  brave  a  flood.  Drayton. 

Swoop,   n.  s.   [from  the  verb.]    Fall  of 
a  bird  of  prey  upon  his  quarry. 

All  my  pretty  ones  ? 
Did  you  say  all  ?    What  all  ?  O  hellkite  !  all  ? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam. 
At  one  fell  swoop  ?  Shakesp.  Macb. 

The  eagle  fell  into  the  fox's  quarters,  and  carried 
away  a  whole  litter  of  cubs  at  a  swoop, UEstrange. 

To  Swop.  v.  a.  [Of  uncertain  derivation.] 

To  change  ;  to  exchange  one  thing  for 

another.    A  low  word. 

When  I  drove  a  thrust  home,  he  put  it  by, 
And  cried,  as  in  derision.  Spare  the  stripling; 
Oh  that  insulting  word  !  I  would  have  swoj>p'd 
Youth  for  old  age,  and  all  my  life  behind. 
To  have  been  then  a  momentary  man  Dry,  Cleom. 

SWORD,  n.s.  [j-peojib.  Sax.  sweerd,  Dut.] 

1 .  A  weapon  used  either  in  cutting  or 

thrusting ;  the  usual  weapon  of  fights 

hand  to  hand. 

Old  unhappy  traitor,  the  sword  is  out 
That  must  destroy  thee.  Shakesp.  K.  Lear. 

Each  man  took  his  sw?-(i,  and  slew  all  the  males. 

Genesis. 

But  the  sword 
Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God 
Was  giv'ii  him  temper'd  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge  :  it  met 
The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer  ;  nor  stay'd, 
But  with  swift  wheel  reverse,  deep  ent'ring  sliar'd 
All  his  right  side  :  then  Satan  first  knew  pain. 
And  writh'd  him  to  and  fro  convolv'd  ;  so  sore 
The  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound 
Pass'd  through  him.  Milton. 

2.  Destruction  by  war :  as  fire  and  sword. 
The  sword  without,  and  terrour  within. 

Dent,  xxxii.  25 

3.  Vengeance  of  justice. 

Justice  to  merit  does  weak  aid  afTord, 
She  quits  the  balance  and  resigns  the  sword.Dryd. 

4.  Emblem  of  authority. 

This  1,  her  sword-hearer,  do  carry. 
For  civil  deed  and  military.  Hudibras. 

Swo'rded.    adj.    [from  su^ord.]  Girt 
with  a  sword. 

The  swirrded  seraphim 
Are  seen  in  glitt'ring  ranks  with  wings  display'd. 

Milton. 

Swo'rder.  n.  s.  [from  sword.]    A  cut- 
throat ;  a  soldier.    In  contempt. 

A  Roman  sworder  and  banditto  slave 
-Murther'd  sweet  Tully.  Shakesp.  Henry  Yl. 

Czesar  will 

Unstate  his  happiness,  and  be  stag'd  to  th'  shew 
Against  a  sworder.  Shakesp. 

Swo'rdfish.   n.  s.  [xiphias.]     A  fish 

with  a  long  sharp  bone  issuing  from 

his  head. 

A  swordfish  small  him  from  the  rest  did  sunder, 
That  in  his  throat  him  pricking  softly  under. 
His  wide  abyss  him  forced  forth  to  spew.  Spenser. 

Malphigi  observed  the  middle  of  the  optick 
nerve  of  the  swnrd-Jish  to  be  a  large  membrane, 
folded,  according  to  its  length,  in  many  doubles, 
like  a  fan.  Derham's  Fhysico-Theotogy. 
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Our  little  fleet  was  now  engag'd  so  far. 
That  like  the  swordfish  in  the  whale  they  fought ; 

The  combat  only  seem'd  a  civil  war. 
Till  througli  their  bowels  we  our  passage  wrought. 

Dryden. 

Swo'rdgrass.  n.s.  [gladiolus.]  A  kind 
of  sedge;  glader.  Ainstvorth. 

Swo'rdknot.   «.  s.   [sword  and  knot.] 

Riband  tied  to  the  hilt  of  the  sword. 

Wigs  with  wigs,  swordknots  with  swordknott 
strive, 

Beaus  banish  beaus,  and  coaches  coaches  drive. 

Pope, 

Swo  RDLAw.  n.  s.  Violence ;  the  law  by 
which  all  is  yielded  to  the  stronger. 

So  violence 
Proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  swordlaw. 
Through  all  the  plain,  and  refuge  none  was  found. 

Milton, 

Swo'rdman.  n.s.  [sword  siaA  man ^  Sol- 
dier; fighting  man. 

Worthy  fellows,  and  like  to  prove  most  sinewy 
swordmen.  Shakesp.  AW  swell  that  ends  well. 

At  Lecca's  house. 
Among  your  swordmen,  where  so  many  associates 
Both  of  thy  mischief  and  thy  madness  met. 

Ben  Jonson, 

Essex  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  tlie  army, 
tlie  darling  of  the  swordmen.  Clarendon. 
Swo'rdplayer.  n.  s.  [sword  and  -playi] 
Gladiator  ;  fencer ;  one  who  exhibits  in 
publick  his  skill  at  the  weapons  by  fight- 
ing prizes. 

These  they  called  swordplayers,  and  this  specta- 
cle a  swordfight.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 
Swore.    The  preterite  of  swear. 

How  soon  unsay 
What  feign'd  submission  swore.  Miltm. 
Sworn.    The  part,  passive  of  swear. 
What  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me. 
And  I'll  be  siooni  'tis  true.  Shakesp. 

I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet. 
To  crim  necessity  ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.  Shakesp.  Richardll. 

They  that  are  mad  against  me,  ate  sworn  against 
me.  Psalms, 
He  refused  not  the  civil  offer  of  a  Pharisee, 
though  his  sxoorn  enemy  ;  and  would  eat  at  the 
table  of  those  who  sought  his  ruin.  Calamy'sSerm, 

To  shelter  innocence. 
The  nation  all  elects  some  patron-knight. 
Sworn  to  be  true  to  love,  and  slave  to  fame. 
And  many  a  valiant  chief  enrols  his  name.  Granv. 
Swum.    Preterite  and  participle  passive 
of  swim. 

Air,  water,  earth. 
By  fowl,  fish,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swum,  was 
walk'd 

Frequent.  Milton's  Par  Lost. 

Swung.  Preterite  and  participle  passive 
of  swing. 

Her  hand  within  lier  hair  she  wound, 
Sivung  lier  to  earth,  and  dragg'd  her  on  the  ground. 

Addison. 

Syb.  adj.  [properly  j'lb,  Sax.]  Re- 
lated "by  blood.  The  Scottish  dialect 
still  retains  it. 

If  what  my  grandslre  to  me  said,  be  true, 
Siker  I  am  very  syb  to  you.       Spenser's  Pastorals. 
Sy'camine.  7  w.  s.    A  tree.    The  syca- 
Sy 'cam ore.  )    more  of  Scripture  is  not 
the  same  with  ours. 

Sycamore  is  our  acer  mujus,  one  of  the  kinds  of 
maples:  it  is  a  quick  grower.      Mortimer's  Hush. 

If  ye  liad  faitli  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye 
might  say  unto  this  sycamine  tree.  Be  thou  plucked 
up,  and  it  should  obey  you.  Luke,  xvii.  6. 

I  was  no  prophet,  but  an  lierdman,  and  a  ga- 
therer of  sycamore  fruit.  Amos,  vii.  14. 

Go  to  yonder  si)camore  tree,  and  liide  your  bot- 
tle of  drink  iuider''its  hollow  root.  Walton's  Angler. 

Sycamirres  with  eglantine  were  spread  ; 
A  hedge?  about  the  sides  a  covering  over  head. 

Dryden. 
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'COPHANT.  n.  s.  [avKotpatTiii; ;  sj/co- 
hanta,  Lat]  A  talebearer;  a  make- 
late;  a  malicious  parasite. 
Accusing  si/copAants,  of  all  men,  did  best  sort  to 
is  nature  ;  but  therefore  not  seeniiii"  sycophants, 
scause  of  no  evil  they  said,  tliey  could  bring  any 
ew  or  doubtful  thing  unto  him,  but  such  as  al- 
ady  he  had  been  apt  to  determine  ;  so  as  they 
inie  but  as  proofs  of  his  wisdom,  fearful  and  more 
cure,  while  the  fear  he  had  figured  in  his  mind 
ad  any  possibility  of  event.  Sidney. 
Men  know  themselves  void  of  those  qualities 
hich  the  impudent  si/copftant,  at  the  same  time, 
otii  ascribes  to  them,  and  in  his  sleeve  laughs  at 
lem  for  believing.  South. 
Sy'cophant.  v.  n.  [(Tvx.o(pocvriii);  from 
he  noun.]  To  play  the  sycophant.  A 
3w  bad  word. 
His  sycophanting  arts  being  detected,  that  game 
not  to  be  played  a  second  time  ;  whereas  a  man 
clear  refiuiation,  though  his  barque  be  split, 
is  something  left  towards  setting  up  again. 

Governm.  of  the  Tongtie. 
copha'ntick.  adp  [from  sycophant.] 
alebearing;  mischievously  officious 
SyCOPHA'NTIZE.  v.  n.  [a-vx.o(pa.VTi>to<;  ; 
om  sycophant.]  To  play  the  talebearer. 

Diet. 

.la'bical.  adj.  [from si/UahIe.]  ReLit- 
g  to  syllables ;  consisting  of  syllables. 
.la'bically.  adv.  [from  syllahical.] 
1  a  syllabical  manner. 
iiLA'EiCK.  adj.  {syllahique,  Fr.  from 
/liable.]    Relating  to  syllables. 
LLABLE,  71.  s.  [o-yMa|3J);  syllabe,  Fr.] 
As  much  of  a  word  as  is  uttered  by  the 
elp  of  one  vowel,  or  one  articulation. 
I  heard 

ich  syllable  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 

.  Shakesp. 
There  is  that  property  in  all  letters,  of  aptness  to 
conjoined  in  syllables  and  words,  through  the 
liable  motions  of  the  organs  from  one  stop  or 
;ure  to  another,  that  they  modify  and  discrimi- 
ite  the  voice  without  appearing  to  discontinue 
Holder's  Elements  of  Speech . 
Any  thing  proverbially  concise. 
Abraham,  job,  and  the  rest  that  lived  before 
ly  syllable  of  the  law  of  God  was  written,  did 
ey  not  sin  as  much  as  we  do  in  every  action  not 
immanded  ?  Hooker. 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
reaps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 

0  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 

nd  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
he  way  to  dusty  death.  Shakesp.  Macb. 

He  hath  told  so  many  melancholy  stories,  with- 
it  one  syllable  of  truth,  that  he  hath  blunted  the 
ipe  of  my  fears.  Swift. 

Sy'llable.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
itter ;  to  pronounce ;  to  articulate.  Not 
tiuse. 

Airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
In  sands,  and  shores,  and  desart  wildernesses. 

Milton. 

LLABUB.      V.  S.     [rightly  SiLLABUB, 

vhich  see.]    Milk  and  acids. 

^0  syllabubs  made  at  the  milking  pail, 
lut  what  are  compos'd  of  a  pot  of  good  ale. 

_  Beattm. 

Two  lines  would  express  all  they  say  in  two 
ages:  'tis  nothing  but  whipt  si;Wa6ut  and  froth, 
'ithout  solidity.  ~  Felton. 

'llabus.  n.  s.  [crv>Atx.Po(;.]   An  abstract ; 

1  compendium  containing  the  heads  of  a 
liscourse. 

'LLOGISM.  n.  s.  [o-t^Moynr^o; ;  syllo- 
psjne,  Fr.]  An  argument  composed  of 
hree  propositions :  as,  every  man  thinks; 
Peter  is  a  man,  therefore  Peter  thiiiks. 
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A  piece  of  rhetorick  is  a  sufficient  argument  of 
logick.an  apologue  of  jEsop  beyond  a  syllogism 
in  Barbara.  Brown. 

Wliat  a  miraculous  thing  should  we  count  it,  if 
the  flint  and  the  steel,  instead  of  a  few  sparks, 
should  chance  to  knock  out  definitions  and  syllo 
gisms !  Bentley 
SYLLOGl'sTICAL.'i    adj.       [o^XXeyjnuo?  ; 

Syllogi'stick.  j  from  syllogism.] 
Retaining  to  a  syllogism ;  consisting  of 
a  syllogism. 

Though  we  suppose  subject  and  predicate,  and 
copula,  and  propositions  and  syltogistical  connex- 
ions in  their  reasoning,  there  is  no  such  matter; 
but  the  entire  business  is  at  the  same  moment  pre- 
sent with  them,  without  deducing  one  thing  from 
another.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mank. 

Though  the  terms  of  propositions  may  be  com- 
plex, yet  where  the  composition  of  the  whole  ar- 
gument is  thus  plain,  simple,  and  regular,  it  is 
properly  called  a  simple  syllogism,  since  the  com- 
plexion does  not  belong  to  the  syllogistick  form  of 
it.  Watts's  Logick. 

Syllogi'stically.  adv.  [from  syllcgis- 
tical.]    In  the  form  of  a  syllogism. 

A  man  knows  first,  and  then  he  is  able  to  prove 
syllogisticallii ;  so  that  syllogism  comes  after  know- 
ledge, when  a  man  has  no  need  of  it.  Locke, 

To  Sy'llogize.  v.  n.  [syllogizer,  Fr.  a-vX- 
Aoyl^Eiv.]    To  reason  by  syllogism. 

Logick  is,  in  effect,  an  art  of  syllogizing.  Baker. 

Men  have  endeavoured  to  transform  logick  into 
a  kind  of  mechanism,  and  to  teach  boys  to  syllo- 
gize, or  frame  arguments  and  refute  them,  without 
real  knowledge.  Watts. 

Sy'lvan.  adj.  [better  silvan,]  Woody  ; 
shady  ;  relating  to  woods. 

Cedar  and  pnie,  and  fir  and  branching  palm, 
A  sylvan  scene!  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend, 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Eternal  greens  the  mossy  margin  grace, 
Watch'd  by  the  sylvati  genius  of  the  place.  Pope. 

Sy'lvan.  w.s.  [sylvain,  Fr.]  A  wood-god, 
or  satyr  ;  perhaps  sometimes  a  ruslick. 

Her  private  orcliards  wall'd  on  ev'ry  side. 
To  lawless  sylvans  all  access  deny'd.  Pope. 

SY'MBOL.  n.s.  [symbole,  Fr.  o-iJ^SoXov; 
symboliim,  Lat.] 

1.  An  abstract;  a  compendium;  a  com- 
prehensive form. 

Begimiing  with  the  symbol  of  our  faith,  upon 
that  the  author  of  the  gloss  enquires  into  the  na- 
ture of  faith.  Baker. 

2.  A  type  ;  that  which  comprehends  in 
its  figure  a  representation  of  something 
else. 

Salt,  as  incorruptible,  was  the  symbol  of  friend- 
ship; which,  if  it  casually  fell,  was  accounted 
ominous,  and  their  amity  of  no  duration.  Brown. 

Words  are  the  signs  and  symbols  of  things  ;  and 
as,  in  accounts,  cyphers  and  figures  pass  for  real 
sums,  so  words  and  names  pass  for  things  them- 
selves. South' s  Sermons 

'J'lie  heathens  made  choice  of  these  lights  as  apt 
symbols  of  eternity,  because,  contrary  to  all  sublu- 
nary beings,  though  they  seem  to  perish  every 
night,  they  renew  themselves  every  morning. 

Addison  on  Metals. 


Symbo'lical.  adj.  [symbolique,  Fr.  avj/.- 
^oXiKOi ;  from  symbol.]  Representative  ; 
typical ;  expressing  by  signs  ;  compre- 
hending something  more  than  itself. 

By  this  encroachment  idolatry  first  crept  in, 
men  converting  the  symbolical  use  of  idols  into 
their  proper  worsliip,  and  receiving  the  represer.v- 
tation  of  things  unto  them  as  the  substance  and 
thing  itself.   '  .  Brown. 

Tiie  sacrament  is  a  representation  of  Christ's 
death,  by  such  symbolical  actions  as  himself  ap- 
pointed, Taylor. 
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Symbo'lically.  adv.  [from  symbolical.! 
Typically;  by  representation. 

This  distinction  of  animals  was  hieroglyphical, 
in  the  inward  sense  implying  an  abstinence  from 
certain  vices,  symbnlicatly  intimated  from  the  na- 
ture of  those  animals.  Brown. 

It  symbolically  teaches  our  duty,  and  promotes 
charity  by  a  real  signature  and  a  sensible  sermon. 

Taylor. 

Symboliza'tion.  n.s.  [from  symbolize.] 
The  act  of  symbolizing  ;  representation  ; 
resemblance. 

The  hieroglyphical  symbols  of  Scripture, excel- 
lently intended  in  the  species  of  things  sacrificed 
in  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh,  are  oftentimes  racked 
beyond  their  symbolizations.       Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

To  SYMBOLi'ZE.t).ra.  [symboliser,  Fr.  from 
symbol.]  To  have  something  in  com- 
mon with  another  by  representative  qua- 
lities. 

Our  king  finding  himself  to  symbolize  in  many 
things  with  that  king  of  the  Hebrews,  honoured 
him  with  the  title  of  this  foundation.  Bacon. 

The  pleasing  of  colour  symbolizeth  with  the  pleas- 
ing of  any  single  tone  to  the  ear ;  but  the  pleasing 
of  order  doth  symbolize  with  harmony.  Bacon. 

Aristotle  and  the  schools  have  taught,  that  air 
and  water,  being  symbolizing  elements,  in  tiie  qua- 
lity of  moisture,  are  easily  transrautable  into  one 
another.  Boyle. 

They  both  symbolize  in  this,  that  they  love  to 
look  upon  themselves  through  multiplying  glasses. 

Howel. 

1  affectedly  symbolized  in  careless  mirth  and  free- 
dom with  the  libertines,  to  circumvent  libertinism. 

More. 

The  soul  is  such,  that  it  strangely  symbolizes 
with  the  thing  it  mightily  desires.  South's  Sermons. 

To  Symboli'ze.  v.  a.  To  make  repre- 
sentative of  something. 

Some  symbolize  the  same  from  the  mystery  of 
its  colours.  Broim's  Vulg.  Err. 

Symme'trian.  n.s.  [from  symmetry.] 
One  eminently  studious  of  proportion. 

His  face  was  a  thought  longer  than  the  exact 
symmelrians  would  allow.  Sidney. 

Symme'trical.  adj.  [from  symmetry.] 
Proportionate ;  having  parts  well  adapt- 
ed to  each  other. 


Sy'mmetkist.  n.s.  [from  symmetry.]  One 
very  studious  or  observant  of  proportion. 

Some  exact  S3/mme(9  !j(s  have  been  blamed  for 
being  too  true.  Wotton's  Architecture. 

SY'MMETRY.  n.  s.  {symmetric,  Fr.  av, 
and  fiETjoii  ]  Adaptation  of  parts  to  each 
other  ;  proportion  ;  harmony  ;  agree- 
ment of  one  part  to  another. 

She  by  whose  lines  proportion  should  be 
Examiii'd,  measure  of  all  symmetry  ; 
Whom  had  that  ancient  seen,  who  thought  souls 
made 

Of  harn)ony,  he  would  at  next  have  said 

Tlial  harmony  was  ihe.  Donne. 
And  in  the  symmetry  of  her  parts  is  found 
A  pow'r,  like  that  of  harmony  in  sound.  Waller. 

Symmetry,  equality,  and  correspondence  of 
parts,  is  the  discernment  of  reason,  not  the  ohject 
of  sense.  _  More. 

Nor  were  they  only  animated  by  him,  but  their 
measure  and  symmetry  were  owing  to  hint.Dryden. 

Symphathe'tical.I  adj.  [sympathe- 
Sympathe'tick.  §  tique,  Fr.  sym- 
pathy.] Havfng  mutual  sensation  ;  be- 
ing affected  either  by  what  happens  to  ^ 
the  other ;  feeling  in  consequence  of 
what  another  feels. 
Hereupon  are  grounded  the  gross  mistakes  in 
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the  cure  of  diseases,  riot  only  from  sympathetickie 
ceipts,  but  amulets,  charms,  and  all  incantatory 
applications.  Brown 

United  by  this  sympathetick  J)0iid, 
You  grow  familiar,  intimate,  and  fond. 

Roscommon 

To  confer  at  the  distance  of  the  Indies  by  sym- 
pathstick  conveyances,  may  be  as  usual  to  future 
times  as  to  us  in  a  literary  correspondence. 

Gtanville. 

To  you  our  author  makes  her  soft  request. 
Who  speak  the  kindest,  and  who  write  the  best ; 
Your  sympathetick  hearts  she  hopes  to  move. 
From  tender  friendship  and  endearing  love.  Prior. 

All  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities  are  not  inhe- 
rent in  the  inanimate  bodies  ;  but  are  the  eifecfs 
of  their  motion  upon  our  nerves,  and  sympathetical 
and  vital  passions  produced  within  ourselves. 

Bentley. 

Sympathe'tically.  adv.  [from  sympa- 
thetick.'] With  sympathy ;  in  conse- 
quence of  sympathy. 

To  Sy'mpathize.  v.n.  [si/mpatiser,  Fr 
from  sympathy.] 

1 .  To  feel  with  another ;  to  feel  in  con- 
sequence of  what  another  feels  ;  to  feel 
mutually. 

The  men  sympathize  vfith  the  mastiffs  in  robus- 
tious and  rough  coming  on.  Shakesp. 

The  thing  of  courage. 
As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  dolli  si/mpat/iize. 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 
Hath  doff 'd  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  master  so  to  sympathize.  Miltnn. 

The  limbs  of  his  body  is  to  every  one  a  part  of 
himself:  he  sympathizes,  and  is  concerned  for 
them.  Locke. 

Their  countrymen  were  particularly  attentive  to 
all  their  story,  and  sympathized  with  their  heroes 
in  all  their  adventures.  Addism's  Spectator. 

Though  the  greatness  of  their  mind  exempts 
.hem  from  fear,  yet  none  condole  and  sympathize 
more  heartily.  Collier. 

2.  To  agree  ;  to  fit.    Not  proper. 

Green  is  a  pleasing  colour,  from  a  blue  and  a 
yellow  mixed  together,  and  by  consequence  blue 
and  yellow  are  two  colours  which  sympathize. 

Dryden. 

SYMPATHY,  n.  s.  [sympathie,  Fr.  o-^^ic- 
n-aSwa.]  Fellowfeeling  ;  mutual  sensi- 
bility ;  the  quality  of  being  affected  by 
the  affection  of  another. 

A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul. 
If  sympathy  of  hive  unite  our  thoughts.  Shakesp. 

You  art  not  young  ;  no  more  am  I :  go  to, 
then,  there's  sympatliy  :  you  are  merry,  so  am  I ; 
ha  I  ha!  then  there's  more  sympatliy:  you  love 
sack,  and  so  do  I :  would  you  desire  better  sym- 
pathy ?  Shakesp.  Merry  Wixies  of  Windsor. 

But  what  it  is. 
The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which  I'll  keep. 
If  but  for  sympathy.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

I  started  back  ; 
It  started  back  :  but,  pleas'd,  I  soon  return'd  ; 
Pleas'd  it  return'd  as  soon,  with  answering  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love.  Milton's  Far.  Lost. 

They  saw,  but  other  sight  instead,  a  crowd 
Of  ugly  serpents  :  horror  on  them  fell. 
And  norrid  sympathy.  Milton. 

Or  sympathy,  or  some  connat'ral  force, 
Pow'rful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite. 
With  secret  amity,  things  of  like  kind. 
By  secretest  conveyance.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

There  never  was  any  heart  truly  great  and  ge- 
nerous, that  was  not  also  tender  and  compassion- 
ate :  it  is  this  noble  quality  that  makes  all  men  to 
be  of  one  kind  ;  for  every  man  would  be  a  distinct 
species  to  himself,  were  there  no  sympathy  among 
individuals.  South' s  Sermons. 

Call  kindness  to  desert  like  your's  be  strange  ? 
Kindness  by  seciet  sympathy  is  ty'd  ; 
For  noble  souls  in  nature  are  ally  d.       .  Dryden. 

There  are  such  associations  made  in  the  minds 
of  most  men;  and  to  this  might  be  attributed 
most  of  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  observable 
in  them.  Locke. 
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Sympho'nious.  adj.  [from  symphony.] 
Harmonious ;  agreeing  in  sound. 

Up  he  rode, 
Follow'd  with  acclamation,  and  the  sound 
Symphonioits  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  tun'd 
Angelick  harmonies.  Miltor, 

SY  MPHONY,  n.  s.  [symphonie,  Fr,  avt 
and  <p*)n.]     Concert  of  instruments 
harmony  of  mingled  sounds. 

A  learned  searcher  from  Pythagoras's  school 
where  it  was  a  maxim  that  the  images  of  all  things 
are  latent  in  numbers,  determines  the  comeliest 
proportion  between  breadths  and  heights  redu 
cing  symmetry  to  symphony,  and  the  harmony  of 
sound  to  a  kind  of  harmony  in  sight.  Wotton 

Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light. 
Angels  I  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night. 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing.       Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

The  trumpets  sound. 
And  warlike  symphony  n  heard  around  ; 
The  marching  troops  through  Athens  take  their 
way ; 

The  great  earl  marshal  orders  their  array.  Dryden. 

Sy'mphysis.  n.  s.  [criit  and  (puu.] 

Symphysis,  in  its  original  signification,  denotes  a 
connascency,  or  growing  together;  and  perhaps 
is  meant  of  those  bones  which  in  young  children 
are  distinct,  but  after  some  years  unite  and  con 
solidate  into  one  bone.  Wiseman 

Sympo'siack.  adj.  [symposiaque,  Fr 
o-y/x-aroo-taxo?.]  Relating  to  merry  mak- 
ings ;  happening  where  company  is 
drinking  together. 

By  desiring  a  secresy  to  words  spoke  under  the 
rose,  we  only  mean  in  society  and  compotation, 
from  the  ancient  custom  of  si/mposiacfc  meetings  to 
wear  chaplets  of  roses  about  their  heads.  Brown. 

In  some  of  those  si/inposiac/c  disputations  amongst 
my  acquaintance,  1  affirmed  that  the  dietetick  part 
of  medicine  depended  upon  scientifick  principles. 

Arbuthnot. 

SY'MPTOM.  n.  s.  [symptome,  Fr.  o-vpi.'Tr- 

lufj.a.] 

1.  Something  that  happens  concurrently 
with  something  else,  not  as  the  original 
cause,  nor  as  the  necessary  or  constant 
effect. 

Tlie  symptoms,  as  Dr.  Sydenham  remarks,  whicl 
are  commonly  scorbutick,  are  often  notliing  but 
the  principles  or  seeds  of  a  growing,  but  unripe 
gout.  Blackmore. 

2.  A  sign ;  a  token. 
Ten  glorious  campaigns  are  passed,  and  now, 

like  the  sick  man,  we  are  expiring  with  all  sorts  of 
good  symptoms.  Swijt. 

Symvtoma'tic  Ah.}adj.[symptomatique, 
Symptoma'tick.  J  Fr.{rom  symptom.] 

Happening  concurrently  or  occasion- 

ally. 

Symptomatical  is  often  used  to  denote  the  differ- 
ence betv/een  the  primary  and  secondary  causes 
in  diseases ;  as  a  fever  from  pain  is  said  to  be 
symptomatical,  because  it  arises  from  pain  only  ; 
and  therefore  the  ordinary  means  in  fevers  are  not 
in  such  cases  to  be  had  recourse  to,  but  to  what 
will  remove  the  pain  ;  for  when  that  ceases,  the 
fever  will  cease,  without  any  direct  means  taken 
for  that.  Quincy. 

By  fomentation  and  a  cataplasm  the  swelling 
was  discussed  ;  and  the  fever,  then  appearing  but 
symptomatical,  lessened  as  the  heat  and  pain  miti- 
gated. Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Symptoma'tically.  adv.  [fromsympfo- 
matical.]    In  the  nature  of  a  symptom. 

The  causes  of  a  bubo  are  vicious  humours 
abounding  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  nerves,  excreted 
sometimes  critically,  sometimes  symptomatically. 

Wiseman. 

Synago'gical.  adj.  [from  synagogue.] 
Pertaining  to  a  synagogue. 
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SY;NAG0GUE.    n.s.  {synagogue,Y\ 
-Tvtaiyayri.]    An  assembly  of  the  Jews  to 
worship. 

Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  synagogue. 

.  Shakesp, 

As  Ins  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue 
on  the  sabbath.  _  •  (fo^el. 

Synale'pha.  n.s.  [a-vra.XoKpii.']    A  Con- 
traction, or  excision  of  a  syllable  in  La 
tin  verse,  by  joining  together  two  vow- 
els in  the  scanning  or  cutting  off  the 
ending  vowel ;  as,  ill'  ego.  Bailey. 

Virgil,  thougli  smooth,  is  far  from  affecting  it . 
he  frequently  uses  synalephas,  and  conciudes  his 
sense  in  the  middle  of  his  verse.  Dryden. 
SyNARTHRO'sIS.    n.  S.  [a-iii/  and  a^^^ou  ' 
A  close  conjunction  of  two  bones. 

There  is  a  conspicuous  motion  where  the  con- 
junction is  called  diarthiosis,  as  in  the  elbow  ;  an 
obscure  one,  where  the  conjunction  is  culled  synar- 
throsis, as  in  the  joining  of  the  carpus  to  the  meta- 
carpus. Wisemati's  Surgery. 
Synchonthro'sis.  n.s.  [a-vvand  xoy^^i^.. 

Synchondrosis^  an  union  by  gristles  of  the  ster- 
non  to  the  ribs.  Wiseman. 

Synchro'nical.  adj.  [ai>v  and  x?""®'- 
Happening  together  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  how  the  air  is  con 
veyed  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  the  sy- 
stole and  diastole  of  the  heart  and  lungs  being  far 
from  synchronical.  Boyle. 

Sy'nchronism.  n.  s.  [a-vv  and  x^o*®'.] 
Concurrence  of  events  happening  at  the 
same  time. 

The  coherence  and  synchronism  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  Mosaical  chronology,  after  the  Flood,  bear 
a  most  regular  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  his- 
tory. Hale. 

Sy'nchronous.  adj.  [irvv  and  'x^oy®'. 
Happening  at  the  samie  time. 

The  variations  of  the  gravity  of  the  air  keep  both 
the  solids  and  fluids  in  an  oscillatory  motion, 
synchronous  and  proportional  to  their  changes. 

Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Sy'ncope.  n.  s.  [syncope,  Fr.  o-fyxoTri.] 

1.  Faintingfit. 
The  symptoms  attending  gunshot  wounds  are 

pain,  fever,  delirium,  and  syncope.  Wiseman. 

2.  Contraction  of  a  word  by  cutting  oflf 
a  part  in  the  middle. 

Sy'ncopist.  M.  s.  [from  syncope.]  Con- 
tractor of  words. 

To  outshine  all  the  modern  syncopists,  and  thO' 
roughly  content  my  English  readers,  1  intend  to 
publish  a  Spectator  that  shall  not  have  a  single 
vowel  in  it.  Spectator. 

To  Sy'ndicate.  v.  n.  [syndiguer,  Fr.  crvt 
and  ^iKT).]  To  judge;  to  pass  judgment 
on ;  to  censure.  An  unusual  word.  Not 
in  use. 

Aristotle  undertook  to  censure  and  syndicate  his 
master,  and  all  law-makers  before  him.  Hakewill. 
SY'NflROME.  n.  s.  [a-vtS^o(ji,i).]  Concurrent 
action;  concurrence. 

All  things  being  linked  together  by  an  uninter- 
rupted chain  of  causes,  every  single  motion  owns 
a  dependance  on  such  a  syndrome  of  prerequired 
motors.  Glanville's&epsis, 

SYNE  CDOCHE,  n.  s.  [synecdoche,  Fr. 

]  A  figure  by  which  part  is 
taken  for  the  whole,  or  the  whole  for 
part. 

Because  they  are  instruments  of  grace  in  tlie 
hand  of  God,  and  by  these  his  holy  spirits  changes  |l! 
our  hearts  ;  therefore  the  whole  work  is  attributed  .^ 
to  them  by  a  synedoche ;  that  is,  they  do  in  this  ' 
manner  the  work  for  which  God  ordained  them,  i 
Taylor's  Worthy  Communicant. 
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SyNECDo'chical.  adj.  [from  si/necdoche.] 
Expressed  by  a  synecdoche ;  implying  a 
synecdoche. 

Should  1,  Liiidanier,  bring  you  into  hospitals, 
and  shew  you  there  how  many  souls,  narrowly 
lodged  in  synedochicat  bodies,  see  their  earthen 
cottages  moulder  away  to  dust,  those  miserable 
persons,  by  the  loss  of  one  limb  after  another,  sur- 
viving but  part  of  themselves,  and  living  to  see 
themselves  dead  and  buried  by  piecemeal  ?  Boyle. 

SYNNEURo'siS.  n.S.  [a-im  and  nil^av.] 

Synneurosis  is  when  the  connexion  is  made  by  a 
ligament.  Of  this  in  symphysis  we  find  instances, 
in  the  connexion  of  the  ossa  pubis  together,  espe- 
cially in  women,  by  a  ligamentous  substance.  In 
articulation,  it  is  either  round,  as  that  which 
unites  the  head  of  the  os  feraoris  to  the  coxa  ;  or 
broad,  as  the  tendon  of  the  patella,  which  unites 
it  to  the  OS  tibicB,  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

SY'NOD.  n.  s.  [synode,  Fr.  o-iJkjJ®-.] 

1.  An  assembly  called  for  consultation :  it 
is  used  particularly  of  ecclesiasticks.  A 
provincial  synod  is  commonly  used,  and 
a  general  council. 

The  glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly  synod  about  thy 
particular  prosperity.  Shakesp.  Cor'wlanus. 

Since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 
'Twixt  thy  seditious  countrymen  ajid  us, 
It  hath  in  solemn  synod  been  decreed, 
T'  admit  no  traffick  to  our  adverse  towns.  Shah. 

The  opinion  was  not  only  condemned  by  the 
synod,  but  imputed  to  the  emperor  as  extreme 
madness.  Bacon. 

Flea-bitten  synod,  an  assemblj'  brew'd 
Of  clerks  and  elders  ana,  like  the  rude 
Chaos  of  presbyt'ry,  where  laymen  guide, 
With  the  tame  woolpack  clergy  by  their  side. 

Cleaveland. 

_  His  royal  majesty,  according  to  these  presbyte- 
rian  rules,  shall  have  no  power  to  command  his 
clergy  to  keep  a  national  synod.  White. 

Well  haveye  judg'd,  well  ended  long  debate, 
Synod  of  gods  !  and,  like  to  what  ye  are, 
Great  things  resolv'd.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Let  us  call  to  synod  all  the  blest 
Through  heav'n's  wide  bounds.  Milton. 

The  second  council  of  Nice,  he  saith,  I  most 
.  irreverently  call  that  wise  synod  ;  upon  which  he 
falls  into  a  very  tragical  exclamation,  that  I  should 
dare  to  reflect  so  much  dishonour  on  a  council. 

Stillingfleet, 

Parent  of  gods  and  men,  propitious  Jove  ! 
And  you  bright  synod  of  tlie  pow'rs  above. 
On  this  my  son  your  gracious  gifts  bestow. Dri/den. 

2.  Conjunction  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Howe'er  love's  native  hours  are  set. 

Whatever  starry  synotl  met, 

'Tis  in  the  mercy  of  her  eye, 

If  poor  love  shall  live  or  die.  Crashaw. 
Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects 
Of  noxious  efficacy,  and  when  to  joi« 
In  ij/nod  unbenign.  Miltnn. 

As  the  planets_  and  stars  have,  according  to  as- 
trologers, in  their  great  synods,  or  conjunctions, 
much  more  powerful  influences  on  the  air  than  are 
ascribed  to  one  or  two  of  them  out  of  that  aspect  ; 
so  divers  particulars,  which,  whilst  they  lay  scat- 
tered among  the  writings  of  several  authors,  were 
inconsiderable,  when  they  come  to  be  laid  toge- 
ther, may  oftentimes  prove  highly  useful  to  phy- 
siology in  their  conjunctions.  Boyle. 

Sy'nodal.  n.  s.  [from  synod.]  Money 
paid  anciently  to  the  bishop,  &c,  at  Easter 
visitation. 

Sy'nodal.  ) 

Syno'dical.  y^^J-  [synodique,  Fr.  from 
Syno'dick.  3  synod.] 
1.  Relating  to  a  synod  ;  transacted  in  a 
synod. 

The  various  dignity  of  their  several  churclies, 
and  of  their  many  functions,  rules,  and  orders  in 
them,  by  reason  of  the  frequency  of  their  synodical 
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and  processional  meetings,  have  necessarily  raised 
many  questions  of  place  among  them.  Setiicn. 

St.  A  thanasius  writes  a  synodical  epistle  to  those 
of  Anlioch,  to  compose  the  ditferenccs  among  them 
upon  the  ordination  of  Paulinus.  Stillingfleet. 
2.  [Synodique,  Fr.]   Reckoned  from  one 
conjunction  with  the  sun  to  another. 

'I'hc  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of  the  sini, 
to  us  are  the  measures  of  day  and  year  ;  and  the  sy- 
nodick  revolution  of  the  moon  measures  the  month. 

Holder. 

The  moon  makes  its  synodical  motion  about  the 
earth  in  twenty-nine  days  twelve  hours  and  about 
forty-four  minutes.     Locke's  Elem.  of  Nat.  Philos. 

Syno'dically.  adv.  [from  synodical.] 
By  the  authority  of  a  synod  or  publick 
assembly. 

It  shall  be  needful  for  those  churches  synodicatly 
to  determine  something  in  those  points.  Saunders. 

The  alterations  made  by  the  commissioners  were 
brought  .to  the  convocation,  then  sitting,  where 
they  were  synodically  agreed  upon.  Kelson. 

Syno'nyma.  n.S.  [Latin;  a-vtawfji.®-.] 
Names  which  signify  the  same  thing. 

To  Syno'nymise.  v.  a.  [from  synonyma.] 
To  express  the  same  thing  in  different 
words. 

This  vpord  fortis  wc  may  synonymise  after  all 
these  fashions,  stout,  hardy,  valiant,  doughty, 
courageous,  adventurous,  brave,  bold,  daring,  in- 
trepid. Camden's  Remains. 

Synonymous,  adj.  [synonime,  Fr. 
crynuvy/n'^.]  Expressing  the  same  thing 
by  different  words. 

When  two  or  more  words  signify  the  same  thing, 
as  wave  and  billow,  mead  and  meadow,  they  are 
usually  called  synonymous  words.     Watts's  Logick. 

These  words  consist  of  two  propositions,  which 
arejiot  distinct  in  sense,  but  one  and  the  same 
thing  variously  expressed  ;  for  wisdom  and  under- 
standing are  synonymous  words  here.  Tillotson. 

Fortune  is  but  a  synonymous  word  for  nature  and 
necessity.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

Syno'nymy.  w.  s.  [o-vtunvjAlx.]  The  quality 

of  expressing  by   different  words  the 

same  thing. 
SYNO'PSIS.  n.  s.  [av,<,^^.]    A  general 

view ;  all  the  parts  brought  under  one 

view. 

Syno'ptical.  adj.  [from  synopsis.]  Af- 
fording a  view  of  many  parts  at  once. 

W  e  have  collected  so  many  si/nop/i'caZ  tables,  cal- 
culated for  his  monthly  use.      Evelyn's  Calendar. 

Synta'ctical.  adj.  [from  syntaxis,  Lat.] 

1.  Conjoined;  fitted  to  each  other. 

2.  Relating  to  the  conetruction  of  speech. 

Sy;ntax.  Xn.s.iavy-rc.i.u] 
Syntaxis./ 

1.  A  system  ;  a  number  of  things  joined  to- 
gether. 

They  owe  no  other  dependance  to  the  first  than 
what  is  common  to  the  whole  syntax  of  beings. 

Glanville, 

2.  That  part  of  grammar  which  teaches 
the  construction  of  words. 

I  can  produce  a  hundred  instances  to  convince 
any  reasonable  man,  that  they  do  not  so  much  as 
understand  common  grammar  and  syntax.  Swift. 

Synthe'sis.  n.  [o-ufSfo-t?.]  The  act  of 
joining  :  opposed  to  analysis. 

The  synthesis  consists  in  assuming  the  causes  dis- 
covered and  established  as  pFinciplss,  and  by  them 
explaining  the  phenomena  proceeding  from  them, 
and  proving  the  explanations.  Newton's  Opticks. 
Synthe'tick.  adj.  [cri;i^£T»xo;.]  Conjoin- 
ing ;  compounding ;  forming  composi- 
tion :  opposed  to  a?ialytick. 
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Synthetick  method  is  that  which  begins  with  the 
parts,  and  leads  onward  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  :  it  begins  with  the  most  simple  principles 
and  general  truths,  and  proceeds  by  degrees  to 
that  which  is  drawn  from  them,  or  compounded 
of  them  ;  and  therefore  it  is  called  the  method  of 
composition.  Watts's  Logick. 

Sy'phon.  n.  s.  [This  should  be  written 
siphon  ;  o-Kpniy.]  A  tube  ;  a  pipe. 

Take  your  glass,  syphon,  or  crane  ;  and  draw  it 
off  from  its  last  faeces  into  small  bottles. Mor!ime»-. 

Sy'ringe.  n.S.  [a-v^ty^.]  A  pipe  through 
which  any  liquor  is  squirted. 

The  heart  seems  not  designed  to  be  the  fountain 
or  conservatory  of  the  vital  flame,  but  as  a  ma- 
cliine  to  receive  the  blood  from  the  veins,  and 
force  it  out  by  the  arteries  through  the  whole 
body,  as  a  syringe  doth  any  liquor,  though  not  by 
the  same  artifice.  "  Ray. 

To  Sy'ringe.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  spout  by  a  syringe. 

A  flux  of  biood  from  the  nose,  mouth,  and  eye, 
was  stopt  by  the  syringing  up  of  oxycrate. 

Wiseman's  Surgery. 

2.  To  wash  with  a  syringe. 
SyRINGO'tOMY.  n.S.  [a-v^ty^  and  -rtrojjLX.] 

The  act  or  practice  of  cutting  fistulas  or 
hollow  sores. 
SY'RTIS.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A  quick  sand ;  a 
bog. 

A  boggy  syrlis,  neither  sea,  nor  good  dry  land. 

Milton. 

SY'STEM.  n.  s.  [sysleme,  Fr.  a-vrni/.a,.] 

1.  Any  complexure  or  combination  of 
many  things  acting  together. 

2.  A  scheme  which  reduces  many  things 
to  regular  dependence  or  co-operation. 

3.  A  scheme  which  unites  many  things  in 
order. 

He  presently  bought  a  system  of  divinity,  with 
design  to  apply  himself  straightway  to  that  study. 

Fell. 

Aristotle  brings  morality  into  system,  by  treating 
of  happiness  vnider  heads,  and  ranges  it  in  classes 
according  to  ils  different  objects,  distinguishing 
virtues  into  their  several  kinds,  which  had  not 
been  handled  systematically  before.  Baker. 

1  he  best  way  to  learn  an^'  science  is  to  begin 
■with  a  regular  system,  or  a  sliort  and  plain  scheme 
of  that  science  well  drawn  up  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass. Watts. 

Systema'tical.  adj.  [systematique,  Fr- 
cvrriyLoc-vmlq ;  from  system.]  Methodical ; 
written  or  formed  with  regular  subordi- 
nation of  one  part  to  another. 

It  will  be  nscessary,  in  a  discourse  about  the 
formation  of  the  world,  to  give  you  a  brief  account 
of  some  of  the  must  principal  and  systematical  phe- 
nomena that  occur  in  it.  Bentley. 

Now  we  deal  nmcli  in  essays,  and  unreasonably 
despise  systematical  learning  ;  whereas,  our  fathers 
had  a  just  value  for  regularity  and  systems.  IVatts. 

Systema'tically.  adv.  [from  systema- 
tical.] In  form  of  a  system. 

I  treat  of  the  usefulness  of  writing  books  of  es- 
say, in  comparison  of  that  of  writing  systematically. 

Boyle. 

Aristotle  brings  morality  into  system,  and  ranges 
it  into  classes  according  to  its  difierent  objects,  dis- 
tinguishing virtues  into  their  several  kinds,  which 
had  not  been  handled  systematically  before.  Baker. 

Sy'stole.  n.  s.  [systole,  Fr.  (rwroXi.] 

1.  [In  anatomy.]  The  contraction  of  the 
heart. 

The  systole  resembles  the  forcible  bending  of  a 
spring,  and  the  diastole  its  flying  out  again  to  its 
natural  site.  Ray. 

2.  [Systole,  Fr.]  In  grammar,  the  short- 
ening of  a  long  syllable. 
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np  A  mute  consonant,  which,  at  the  be- 
9  ginning  and  end  of  words,  has  al- 
ways the  same  sound,  neai-ly  approach- 
ing to  that  of  d ;  but  before  an  i,  when 
followed  by  a  vowel,  has  the  sound  of  an 
obscure  s:  as,  nation,  salvation;  except 
when  s  precedes  t :  as.  Christian,  ques- 
tion. 

Ta'bby.  n.  s.  [fabi,  tahino,  Ital.  tahis,  Fr.] 
A  kind  of  waved  silk. 
Brocades,  and  tahics,  and  gauses.  Swift. 
Ta'bby.  adj.  Brinded ;  brindled  ;  varied 
witli  diflerent  colours. 
A  tubby  cat  sat  in  the  chimney-corner.  Addison, 

On  her  tabby  rival's  face 
She  deep  will  mark  her  new  disgrace.  Prior. 

Tabefa'ction.  n.s.  [tabefacio,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  wasting  away. 
To  Ta'befy.  v.  n.  [tabefacio,  Lat.]  To 

waste ;  to  extenuate. 

Meat  eaten  in  greater  quantity  tlian  is  conveni- 
ent tabejies  the  body.        Harvey  on  Consumptions. 

Ta'berd.  w.  s.  [taberda,  low  Lat.  tabard, 

Fr.]    A  long  gown ;  a  herald's  coat : 

sometimes  written  tabard. 
Ta'berder.  n.  s.  [from  taberd.]  One 

who  wears  a  long  gown. 
Ta'bern  ACLE.  n.  s.  [tabernacle,  Fr.  ta- 

bernaculnm,  Lat.] 

1.  A  temporary  habitation  ;  a  casual  dwell- 
ing. 

They  sudden  rear'd 
Coelestial  tabernacles,  vfhere  they  slept 
Fann'd  with  cool  winds.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

2.  A  sacred  place;  a  place  of  worship. 

The  greatest  conqueror  did  not  only  compose 
his  divine  odes,  but  set  them  to  rausick  :  his 
works,  though  consecrated  to  the  tabernacle,  be- 
came tlie  national  entertainment,  as  well  as  the 
devotion  of  his  people.  Addison. 

To  Ta'bernacle.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  enshrine  ;  to  house. 

The  word  was  made  flesh,  and  tabernacled 
amongst  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory.  John,  i.  14. 

TA'BID.  adj.  [t abide,  Fr.  tabidus,  Lat.] 
Wasted  by  disease  ;  consumptive. 

The  tapid  disposition,  or  the  ulcer  or  ulcers  of 
the  lungs,  which  are  the  foundation  of  this  disease, 
is  very  different  from  a  diminution  of  tlie  body,  and 
decay  of  strength  from  a  mere  relaxation.  Blackm. 

In  tapid  persons  milk  is  the  hesl restorative,  be- 
ing cliyle  already  prepared. /Irtui/snoC  on  Aliments. 

Ta'bidness.  n.  s.  [from  tabid.]  Consurap- 
tiveness  ;  state  of  being  wasted  by  dis 
ease. 

Ta'blature.  n.s.  [from  table.]  Painting 

on  walls  or  ceilings. 
TA'BLE.  n.  s.  [table,  Fr,  tabula,  Lat] 

1.  Any  flat  or  level  surface. 

Upon  the  castle  hill  there  is  a  bagnio  paved  with 
fair  tables  of  marble.  Sandys. 

2.  A  horizontal  surface  raised  above  the 
ground,  used  for  meals  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

We  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights.  Shak. 

Help  to  search  my  house  ;  if  1  find  not  what  1 
seek,  let  rae  for  ever  be  your  table  sport.  Shakesp 


Children  at  a  table  never  asked  for  any  thing, 
but  contentedly  took  what  was  given  them. 

Locke  on  Education. 

This  shuts  them  out  from  all  table  conversation, 
and  the  most  agreeable  intercourses.  Addis.  Sped. 

If  tliere  is  nothing  else  to  discourage  us,  we  may 
safely  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  expect  to  be 
kindly  entertained  by  him  when  we  do.Kettlewell. 

Nor  hath  the  fruit  in  it  any  core  or  kernel  ;  and 
difFeiing  from  other  apples,  yet  is  a  irood  table 
fruit.  Mortimer. 

The  nymph  the  table  spread. 
Ambrosial  cates,  with  nectar  rosy  red.  Pope. 

3.  The  persons  sitting  at  table,  or  par- 
taking of  entertainment. 

Give  me  some  wine,  fill  full, 
I  drink  to  th'  general  joy  of  the  whole  table.  Shak. 

4.  The  fare  or  entertainment  itself :  as,  he 
keeps  a  good  table. 

5.  A  tablet;  a  surface  on  which  any  thing 
is  written  or  engraved. 

He  was  the  writer  of  them  in  tlie  tables  of  their 
hearts.  Hooker. 

'Twas  pretty,  thougli  a  plague. 
To  see  him  every  hour  ;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 
In  our  heart's  table.  Shakesp. 

All  these  true  notes  of  immortality 
In  our  heart's  table  we  shall  written  find.  Davies. 

I  ijrepar'd  to  paj',  in  verses  rude, 
A  most  detested  act  of  ingratitude  : 
Ev'n  this  had  been  your  elegy  which  now 
Is  offer'd  fur  your  health,  tlie  table  of  my  vovf.Dry. 

There  are  books  exiant  which  the  Atlieist  must 
allow  of  as  proper  evidence  ;  even  the  mighty  v 
lunies  of  visible  nature,  and  the  everlasting  tables 
of  right  reason  ;  wherein,  if  they  do  not  wilfully 
shut  their  eyes,  they  may  read  their  own  folly 
written  by  the  finger  of  God  in  a  much  plainer  and 
more  terrible  sentence  than  Belshazzar's  was  by 
the  hand  upon  the  wall.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

Amons  the  Romans,  the  judge  or  praetor  grant- 
ed administration,  not  only  according  to  the  tables 
of  the  testament,  but  even  contrary  to  those  tai/es 
Ayliffe's  Parcrgon. 

By  the  twelve  tables,  only  those  were  called  into 
succession  of  their  parents  that  were  in  the  parent's 
power.  Ayliffe 

6.  [Tableau,  Fr.]  A  picture,  or  any  thing 
that  exhibits  a  view  of  any  thing  upon  a 
flat  surface. 

I  never  lov'd  myself. 
Till  now,  infix'd,  I  beheld  myself 
Drawn  in  the  flatt'ring  table  of  her  eye.  Shakesp 

His  Jalysus  or  Bacchus  he  so  esteemed,  that  he 
had  rather  lose  all  his  father's  images  than  that 
table.  Peacham, 

Saint  Anthony  has  a  table  that  hangs  up  to  him 
from  a  poor  peasant,  who  fancied  the  saint  had 
saved  his  neck.  Addison. 

7.  An  index  ;  a  collection  of  heads  ;  a  cata- 
logue ;  a  syllabus. 

It  might  seem  impertinent  to  have  added  a  table 
to  a  book  of  so  small  a  volume,  and  which  seems 
to  be  itself  but  a  table  :  but  it  may  prove  advan- 
tageous at  once  to  learn  the  whole  culture  of  any 
plant.  Eveb/n's  Kalendar. 

Their  learning  reaches  no  farther  than  the  tables 
of  contents.  Watts. 

8.  A  synopsis  ;  many  particulars  brought 
into  one  view. 

1  have  no  images  of  ancestors 
Wanting  an  ear,  or  nose  ;  no  forged  tables 
Of  long  descents,  to  boast  false  honours  from. 

Ben  Jonson. 

9.  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

Mistress  of  a  fairer  table 
Hath  not  history  nor  fable.  Ben  Jonson. 


10.  Draughts ;  small  pieces  of  wood  shifted 
on  squares. 

Monsieur  the  nice, 
When  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice.  Shakesp. 

We  are  in  the  world  like  men  playing  at  t<i6if» ; 
the  chance  is  not  in  our  power,  but  to  play  it,  is  ; 
and  when  it  is  fallen,  we  must  manage  it  as  w« 
can.  Taylor. 

11.  To  turn  the  tables.  To  change  the 
condition  or  fortune  of  two  contending 
parties  :  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  vi- 
cissitude of  fortune  at  gaming-tables. 

They  (hat  are  honest  would  be  arrant  knaves, 
if  the  tables  were  turned.  L'Estrange, 

If  it  be  thus,  the  tables  would  be  turned  upon  me; 
but  I  should  only  fail  in  my  vain  attempt.  Dryd. 

To  Ta'ble.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
board  ;  to  live  at  the  table  of  another. 

He  lost  his  kingdom,  was  driven  from  the  so- 
ciety of  men  to  table  with  the  beasts,  and  to  graae 
with  oxen.  South. 

You  will  have  no  notion  of  delicacies,  if  you 
table  with  them  ;  tliey  are  all  for  rank  and  foul 
feeding.  Felton^ 

To  Ta'ble.  v.  a.  To  make  into  a  catalogue; 
to  set  down. 

1  could  have  looked  on  liim  without  admiration, 
though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been 
tabled  by  his  side,  and  I  to  peruse  him  by  items. 

Shakesp.  Cymheline. 

Ta'blebed.  ti.  s.  [from  table  and  bed.]  A 

bed  of  the  figure  of  a  table. 
Ta'blebeer.  n.  s.  [table  and  beer.]  Beer 

used  at  victuals ;  small  beer. 
Ta'blebook.  n.  s.  [table  and  book.]  A 
book  on  whicli  any  thing  is  graved  or 
written  without  ink. 

What  might  you  think. 
If  I  had  play'd  the  desk  or  table-book  ?  Shak.  Haml, 
Nature  wipes  clean  the  table-book  first,  and  then 
pourtrays  upon  it  what  she  pleaseth. 

More  against  Atheism. 
Put  into  your  table-book  whatsoever  you  judge 
worthy.  Dryden. 

Nature's  faSr  tablebook,  our  fender  souls, 
We  scrawl  all  o'er  with  old  and  empty  rules. 
Stale  memorandums  of  tlie  schools.     Swift's  Mia, 

Ta'blecloth.  n.  s.  [table  and  cloth.]  Li- 
nen spread  on  a  table. 

I  will  end  with  Odo  holding  master  doctor's 
mule,  and  Anne  with  tier  tablecloth.  Camden's  Kem. 

Ta'bleman.  n.  s.    A  man  at  draughts. 

In  clericals  the  keys  are  lined,  and  in  colleges 
they  use  to  line  the  tablemen.     Bacon's  Nat.  nht. 

Ta'bler.  n.s.  [fromtable.]    One  who 
boards.  Ainsworth. 
Ta'bletalk.  n.  s.  [table  and  talk  ]  Con- 
versation at  meals  or  entertainments; 
table  discourse. 

Let  me  praise  you  while  I  have  a  stomach. 
^No,  let  it  serve  for  tabletalk.  Shak.  Mer.  <fVm 

His  fate  makes  tabletalk,  divulg'd  with  scorn. 
And  he  a  jest  into  his  grave  is  born.     Dryd.  Juv. 

He  improves  by  the  tabletalk,  and  repeats  in  tlie 
kitchen  what  he  learns  in  the  parlour.  Guardian. 

No  fair  adversary  would  urge  loose  tabletalk 'iii 
controversy,  and  build  serious  inferences  upon 
what  was  spoken  but  in  jest.  Atterbury, 

Ta'blet.  n.  s.  [from  table.] 

1.  A  small  level  surface. 

2.  A  medicine  in  a  square  form. 
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It  hath  been  anciently  in  use  to  wear  tablets  iif 
arsenick,  or  preservatives,  against  the  plague  ;  as 
they  draw  the  venom  to  them  from  llie  sjiirits. 

Bacon. 

8.  A  surface  written  on  or  painted. 

It  was  bv  the  authority  of  Alexander,  tliat 
through  all  Greece  the  young  gentlemen  learned, 
before  all  other  things,  to  design  upon  tablets  of 
boxen  wood.  Dryden. 

The  pillar'd  marble,  and  the  tablet  brass, 
Mould'ring,  drop  the  victor's  praise.  Prior. 

TA'BOUR.  n.  s.  [tabourin,  tubour,  old  Fr.] 
A  small  drum  ;  a  drum  beaten  with  one 
stick  to  accompany  a  pipe. 

If  you  did  but  bear  the  pedlar  at  the  door,  you 
would  never  dance  again  after  a  tafcoiir  and  pipe. 

Shaktsp.  Winter  Tale. 
The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a  tabnur, 
More  than  I  know  tlie  sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man.        Shakesp.  Cm-iolanus. 
Some  blow  the  bagpipe  up,  that  plays  the  coun- 
try round  : 

The  tabour  and  the  pipe  some  take  delight  to  sound. 

Drayton, 

Morris  dancers  danced  a  maid  marian,  and  a 
tabour  and  pipe.  Temple. 

To  Ta'bour.  v.  n.  [tahorer,  old  Fr.  from 
the  noun.]  To  strike  lightly  and  fre- 
quently. 

And  her  maids  shall  lead  her  as  with  the  voice 
of  doves,  labouring  upon  their  breasts.  Kah.  ii.  7. 

Ta'bourer.  n.  s.  [from  tabour.]  One 
who  beats  the  tabour. 
Would  I  could  see  this  labourer.  Shakesp. 

Ta  bouret.  n.  s.  [from  tabour.]  A  small 
tabour. 

They  shall  depart  the  manor  before  him  with 
trumpets,  tabourets,  and  other  minstrelsy. Spectator. 

TAIBOURINE.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  A  tabour  ;  a 
small  drum. 

Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear. 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines. 
That  heav'n  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds  to- 
gether, 

Applauding  our  approach.  Shak.  Antony  and  Cleop. 
Ta'brere.  n.  s.  Tabourer.  Obsolete. 
I  saw  a  shole  of  shepherds  outgo. 
Before  them  yode  a  lusty  tabrere, 
That  to  the  merry  hornpipe  plaid. 
Whereto  they  danced.       Spenser's  Pastorals. 
Ta'bret.  n.  s.  A  tabour. 

Wherefore  didst  thou  steal  away,  that  1  might 
have  sent  thee  awa3'  with  mirth  and  with  tairet? 

Gen.  xxxi.  27. 

Ta'bular.  adj.  [tabularis,  Lat.] 
1.  Set  down  in  the  form  of  tables  or  sy- 
nopses. 
i.  Formed  laminae. 

All  the  nodules  that  consist  of  one  uniform  sub- 
stance were  formed  from  a  point,  as  the  crusted 
ones,  nay,  and  most  of  the  spotted  ones,  and  in- 
deed all  whatever  except  those  that  are  tafeu!arand 
plated.  Woodward  on  Fossils. 

8.  Set  in  squares. 

To  Ta'bulate.  v.  a.  [tabula,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  reduce  to  tables  or  synopses. 

2.  To  shape  with  a  flat  surface. 
Tabulated,  adj.  [tabula,  Lat.]  Having 

a  flat  surface. 

Many  of  the  best  diamonds  are  pointed  with 
six  angles,  and  some  fafei(ia(fd  or  plain,  and  square. 

Crew's  Museum. 

Ta'che.  n.  s.  [from  tack.]  Any  thing 
taken  hold  of ;  a  catch  ;  a  loop  ;  a  button. 

Make  fifty  taches  of  gold,  and  couple  the  cur- 
tains together  with  the  taches.  Exod.  xxvi.  6. 

TaCHY'GRAPHY.  n.  S.  [t«X''?  y(a<pi».] 
The  art  or  practice  of  quick  writing. 
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Ta'cit.  adj.  [tacite,  Fr.  tacitus,  Lat.]  Si- 
lent ;  implied  ;  not  expressed  by  words. 

As  there  are  formal  and  written  leagues  respec- 
tive to  certain  enemies,  so  is  there  a  natural  and 
tacit  confederation  amongst  all  men  against  the 
common  enemy  of  human  society,  pirates. 

Bacon's  Holy  War. 

In  elective  governments  there  is  a  tacit  cove- 
nant, that  the  king  of  their  own  making  shall 
make  his  makers  princes.  L'Estrange. 

Captiousness  not  only  produces  misbecoming 
expressions  and  carriage,  but  is  a  tacit  reproach  of 
some  incivility.  Locke. 

Ta'citly.  adv.  [from  tacit.]  Silently  ; 
without  oral  expression. 

While  they  are  exposing  another's  weaknesses, 
they  are  tacitly  aiming  at  their  own  coramenda- 
tioTis.  Addison. 

Indulgence  to  the  vices  of  men  can  never  be 
tacitly  implied,  since  they  are  plainly  forbidden  in 
scripture.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

Tacitu  rnity,  w.  s.  [taciturnite,  Fr.  ta- 
citurnitas,  Lat.]  Habitual  silence. 

The  secretest  of  natures 
Have  not  more  gift  in  tacituriiity.  Shakesp. 

Some  women  have  ioine  taciturnity. 
Some  nunneries  some  grains  of  chastity.  Donne. 

Too  great  loquacity,  and  too  great  taciturnity, 
by  fits.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Tack.  v.  a.  [tacher,  Breton.] 

1 .  To  fasten  to  any  thing.  It  has  now  a 
sense  approaching  to  contempt. 

Of  what  supreme  almighty  pow'r 
Is  thy  great  arm,  which  spans  the  east  and  west. 
And  tacks  the  centre  to  the  sphere !  Herbert. 

True  freedom  you  have  well  defin'd  : 
But  living  as  you  list,  and  to  your  mind. 
And  loosely  tack'd,  all  must  be  left  behind.  Dryd. 

The  symmetry  of  clothes  fancy  appropriates  to 
the  wearer,  tacking  them  to  the  body  as  if  they 
belonged  to  it.  Grew. 

Frame  so  as  to  be  covered  with  the  hair-cloth, 
or  a  blanket  tacked  about  the  edges.  Mortimer. 

Tliey  serve  every  turn  that  shall  be  demanded, 
in  hopes  of  getting  some  comrntndam  tacked  to 
their  sees,  to  the  great  discouragement  of  the  in- 
ferior clergy.  Swift. 

2.  To  join  ;  to  unite  ;  to  stitch  together. 

Theie's  but  a  shirt  and  an  half  in  all  niy  crjni- 
pany  ;  and  the  half  shirt  is  two  napkins  tacked  t 
gelher,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  a  he- 
rald's coat  without  sleeves.  Shakesp. 

1  tacked  two  plays  together  for  the  pleasure  of 
variety.  Dryden. 

To  Tack.  v.  n,  [probably  from  tackle.]  To 
turn  a  ship. 

This  verseriam  they  construe  to  be  the  compass, 
which  is  better  interpreted  the  rope  that  turns  the 
ship  ;  as  we  say,  makes  it  tack  about. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 
Seeing  Holland  fall  into  closer  measures  with  us 
and  Sweden,  upon  the  triple  alliance,  they  have 
tacked  some  points  nearer  France.  Temple. 

On  either  side  they  nimbly  tack, 
Both  strive  to  intercept  and  guide  the  v/'md.Dryd. 

They  give  nie  signs 
To  tack  about,  and  steer  another  way.  Addison. 

Tack.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  small  nail. 

2.  The  act  of  turning  ships  at  sea. 

At  each  tack  our  little  fleet  grows  less. 
And,  like  maim'd  fowl,  swim  lagging  on  the  main. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  hold  tack.  To  last ;  to  hold  out. 
Tack  is  still  retained  in  Scotland,  and 
denotes  hold,  or  persevering  cohesion. 

Martilnias  beefe  dolh  bear  good  tacke. 
When  countrey  foike  do  dainties  lacke. Tusser. 

If  this  twig  be  made  of  wood 
That  will  hold  tack,  I'll  make  the  fur 
Fly  'bout  the  ears  of  that  old  cur.  Hudibras. 

Ta  ckle,  n.  s.  [lacel,  Welsh,  an  arrow.] 
1.  An  arrow. 
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The  takil  smote,  and  in  it  went.  Chaueer. 
2,  Weapons  ;  instruments  of  action. 

She  to  her  tackle  fell. 
And  on  the  knight  let  fall  a  peal 
Of  blows  so  fierce,  and  press'd  so  home. 
That  he  retir'd.  Hudibras. 
Being  at  work  without  catching  any  thing,  he 
resolved  to  take  up  his  tackle  and  be  gone.  L'Estr. 

8- [TaecAre/ a  rope,  Dut.]  The  ropes  of  a 
ship  :  in  a  looser  sense,  all  the  instru- 
ments of  sailing. 

After  at  sea  a  tall  ship  did  appear. 
Made  all  of  heben  and  white  ivory, 
-  The  sails  of  gold,  of  silk  the  tackle  were, 
Mild  was  the  wind,  calm  seera'd  the  sea  to  he. 

SpeMtr. 

At  the  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers  ;  the  silken  tackles 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands 
That  yarely  frame  the  oflSce.  Shakesp. 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  commaiid  in't  ;  though  thy  tackle's  torn. 
Thou  shew'st  a  noble  vessel.    Shakesp.  Coriolanus, 

A  stately  ship 
With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 
Sails  fill'd,  and  streamers  waving. 
Courted  by  all  the  winds  that  hold  them  play.Mi7t. 

As  for  tackle,  the  Boeotians  invented  the  oar  ; 
Daedalus,  and  his  son  Icarus,  the  masts  and  sails. 

Heylin. 

Ere  yet  the  tempest  roars 
Stand  to  your  tackle,  mates,  and  stretch  your  oars. 

Dryden. 

If  he  drew  the  figure  of  a  ship,  there  was  not  a 
rope  among  the  tackle  that  escaped  him. 

Addison's  Spectator, 

Ta'ckled.  adj  [from  tackle.]  Made  of 
ropes  tacked  together. 

My  man  shall 
Bring  thee  cords,  made  like  a  tackled  stair. 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  m  y  joy 
Must  be  my  convoy  ni  the  secret  night.  Shakesp. 

Ta'ckling.  n.s.  [from  tackle.] 

1.  Furniture  of  the  mast. 

They  wondered  at  their  ships  and  their  taddings. 

Abbot. 

Tackling,  as  sails  and  cordage,  must  be  foreseen, 
and  laid  up  in  store.        Bacon's  Advice  to  Viltiers. 

Red  sheets  of  lightning  o'er  the  seas  are  spread ; 
Our  tackling  y\M,  and  wrecks  at  last  succeed. 

Garth, 

2.  Instruments  of  action  :  as,  fishing  tack- 
ling, kitchen  tackling. 

1  will  furnish  him  with  a  rod,  if  you  will  fur- 
nish him  with  the  rest  of  the  tackling,  and  make 
him  a  fisher.  Wi'.Uon. 

Ta'ctiCAL.  7 ''<(7'  [raxlixo;,  T«TTa» ;  iac- 
Ta'ctick.  3    fj^we,  Fr.]  Relating  to  the 

art  of  ranging  a  battle. 
Ta'cticks.  n.  s,  [Tajclixvj.]  The  art  of  rang- 
ing men  in  the  field  of  battle. 

When  Tully  had  read  the  tacticks,  he  was  think- 
ing on  the  bar,  which  was  bis  field  of  hMle.Dryd. 

Ta'ctile,  adj.  [tactile,  Fr.  tactilis,  tae- 
tum,  Lat.]  Susceptible  of  touch. 

At  this  proud  yielding  word 
She  on  the  scene  her  tactile  sweets  presented. 

Beaumont's  Psyche. 
We  have  iron,  scmnds,  light,  figuration,  tactile 
qualities  ;  some  of  a  more  active,  some  of  a  more 
passive  nature.  Hale, 

Tacti'lity.  71,  s,  [from  tactile.]  Percep- 
tibility by  the  touch. 

Ta'ction.  n.  s.  [taction,  Fr.  tuctio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  touching. 

Ta'dpole.  n.s.  [tab  toad,  and  pola  a 
young  one.  Sax,]  A  young  shapeless 
frog  or  toad,  consisting  only  of  a  body 
and  a  tail ;  a  porwiggle. 

I'll  broach  the  tadpole  on  niy  rapier's  point. S/iafc. 
Poor  Tom  eats  the  toad  and  the  tadjhle.  Shak. 
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Tlie  result  is  not  a  perfect  frog,  but  a  tadpole, 
without  any  feet,  and  having  a  lung  tail  to  swim 
with.  Kay. 

A  black  and  round  substance  began  to  dilate, 
and  after  a  while  the  head,  the  eyes,  the  tail  to  be 
discernable,  and  at  last  become  what  the  ancients 
cal  id  gyrinus,  we  a  porwigle  or  tadpole. 

Brown's  I'ulg.  En: 

Ta'en.  The  poetical  contraction  of  taken. 
Ta'ffeta.  n.  s.   [taffetas,  Fr.  taffetas, 
Span.]  A  thin  silk. 

All  hail,  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth  ! 
—■Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffata.  Shakesp. 

Never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penn'd  ; 
Taffata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise. 
Three  pil'd  hyperboles.     Shak.  Love's  Labour  lost. 

Some  think  that  a  considerable  diversity  of  co- 
lours argues  an  equal  diversity  of  nature  ;  but  I 
am  not  of  their  mind,  for  not  to  mention  the 
changeable  taffcty,  whose  colours  the  philosophers 
call  not  real,  but  apparent.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

Tag.  m.  5.  [lag,  Island,  the  point  of  a  lace.] 

1 .  A  point  of  metal  put  to  the  end  of  a 
string. 

2.  Any  thing  paltry  and  mean. 

If  ta^  and  rag  be  admitted,  learned  and  un- 
learned, it  is  the  fault  of  some,  not  of  the  law. 

Whitgift. 

Will  you  hence 
Before  the  tag  return,  whose  rape  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters'         Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

The  tag-iag  people  did  not  clap  him,  and  hiss 
him.  Shakesp. 
He  invited  tag,  rag,  and  bob-tail,  to  the  wedding. 

L'  Estrange. 

3.  A  young  sheep. 

To  Tag.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fit  any  thing  with  an  end,  or  point 
of  metal ;  as,  to  tag  a  lace. 

2.  To  fit  one  thing  with  another,  appended. 

His  courteous  host 
Tags  every  sentence  with  some  fawning  word, 
Such  as  my  king,  my  prince,  at  least  my  lord. Dry. 

'1  is  tagg'd  with  rhyme,  like  Berecyhthian  At^s, 
The  mid-part  chimes  with  art,  which  never  flat  is. 

Dryden. 

3.  The  word  is  here  improperly  used. 

CompelI'd  by  you  to  tag  in  rhimes 
The  common  slanders  of  tlie  times.  Swift. 

4.  To  join.  This  is  properly  to  tack. 

Resistance,  and]  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover,  the  whig  writers  perpetually  tag  toge- 
ther. Swift's  Miscellanies. 

T a'gt AIL.  n.  s.  [tag  and  tail.]    A  worm 
which  has  the  tail  of  another  colour. 
They  feed  on  tag  worms  and  lugges.  Carew. 
There  are  other  worms  :  as  the  marsh  and  tag- 
taii.  Walton. 

Tail.  n.  s.  [taegl,  Sax,] 
1.  That  which  terminates  the  animal  be- 
hind ;  the  continuation  of  the  vertebrae 
of  the  back  hanging  loose  behind. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'er-weening  cur 
Kun  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld. 
Who  having  sutfer'd  with  the  bear's  fell  paw. 
Hath  clapthis  tail  betwi.\t  his  legs,  and  cry'd. 

Shakesp. 

This  sees  the  cub,  and  does  himself  oppose. 
And  men  and  boats  his  active  tai/ confounds. 

Waller. 

The  lion  will  not  kick,  but  will  strike  such  a 
stroke  with  his  tail,  that  will  break  the  back  of 
his  encountcrer.  More. 

Rouz'd  by  the  lash  of  his  own  stubborn  tail, 
Our  lion  now  will  foreign  foes  assail.  Dryden. 

The  tail  fin  is  half  a  foot  high,  but  underneath 
level  with  the  tail.  Grew. 

•2.  The  lower  part. 

The  Lord  shall  make  thee  the  head,  and  not  the 
tail ;  and  thou  shalt  be  above,  and  not  beneath. 

Deut.  xxviii.  13. 

3.  Any  thing  hanging  long ;  a  catkin. 
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Duretus  writes  a  great  praise  of  the  distilled 
water  of  those  tails  that  hang  upon  willow  trees. 

Harvey  on  Consumptions. 

4.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing. 

With  the  helm  they  turn  and  steer  the  tail.Butler. 

5.  To  turn  tail.  To  fly  ;  to  run  away. 
Would  she  turn  tail  to  ^he  heron,  and  fly  quite 

out  another  way  ;  but  all  was  to  return  in  a  higher 
pitch.  Sidney. 

To  Tail.  v.  n.  To  pull  by  the  tail. 

The  conqu'ring  foe  they  soon  assail'd, 
First  Trulla  stav'd,  and  Cerdon  tail'd.  Hndibras. 

Ta'iled.  fliZ/.  [from  tail.]  Furnished  with 
a  tail. 

Snouted  and  tailed  like  a  boar,  footed  like  a^ont. 

^rew. 

Ta'illage.  n.  s.  [tailler,  Fr.] 

Taillage  originally  signifies  a  piece  cut  out  of  the 
whole  ;  and,  metaphorically,  a  share  of  a  man's 
substance  paid  by  way  of  tribute.  In  law,  it  sig- 
nifies a  toll  or  tax.  ■  .  Cowcll. 

Ta'ille.  n.  s. 

Taille,  the  fee  which  is  opposite  to  fee-simple, 
because  it  is  so  minced  or  pared,  that  it  is  not  in 
his  free  power  to  be  disposed  of  who  owns  it ;  hut 
is,  by  the  first  giver,  cut  or  divided  from  all  other, 
and  tied  to  the  issue  of  the  donee.  This  limitation, 
or  taille,  is  either  general  or  special.  Taille  gene- 
ral is  that  whereby  lands  or  tenements  are  limited 
to  n  man,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  begotten  ; 
and  the  reason  of  this  term  is,  because  how  many 
soever  women  the  tenant,  holding  by  this  title, 
shall  take  to  his  wives,  one  after  another,  in  law- 
ful matrimony,  his  issue  by  them  all  have  a  possi- 
bility to  inherit  one  after  the  other.  Taille  special 
is  that  whereby  lands  or  tenements  be  limited  un- 
to a  man  and  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  their  two 
bodies  begotten.  Cowell. 

Ta'ilok.  n.  s.  [tailleur,  {rom  tailler,  Vr. 

to  cut.]  One  whose  business  is  to  make 

clothes. 

I'll  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  tailm-s, 
To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body.  Shak.R.lW. 

Here's  an  English  tailor  come  for  stealing  out  of 
a  French  hose  ;  come,  tailor,  you  may  roast  your 
goose.  Shakesp. 

J'he  knight  came  to  the  tailor's,  to  take  measure 
of  his  gown.  Camden. 

The  world  is  come  now  to  that  pass,  that  the 
tailor  and  shoe-maker  may  cut  out  what  religion 
they  please.  Howel. 

It  was  prettily  said  by  Seneca,  that  friendship 
should  not  be  uiiript,  but  unstitcht,  though  some- 
what in  the  phrase  of  a  tailor.  Collier. 

In  Covcnt-garden  did  a  tailor  dwell. 
That  sure  a  place  deserv'd  in  his  own  hell.  King. 

To  Taint,  v.  a.  [teindre,  Fr.] 

1.  To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  anything. 

The  spaniel,  struck 
Stiff  by  the  tmnted  gale,  with  open  nose 
Draws  full  upon  the  latent  prey.  Thomson. 

2.  To  stain  ;  to  sully. 

We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation 
To  taint  that  honour  every  good  tongue  blesses.S/ia. 
Sirens  taint 

The  minds  of  all  men,  whom  they  can  acquaint 
With  their  attractions.  Chapman's  Odyssey. 

They  the  truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint.  Milton. 

Those  pure  immortal  elements 
Eject  him  tainted  now,  and  purge  him  off 
As  a  distemper.        _  Milton. 

3.  To  infect ;  to  poison ;  to  disease. 

Nothing  taints  sound  lungs  sooner  than  inspiring 
the  breath  of  csnsumptive  lungs.  Harvey  on  Cons. 

Salts  in  fumes  contract  the  vesicles,  and  perhaps 
the  tainted  air  may  affect  the  lungs  by  its  heat. 

Arbuihnot  on  Air. 

With  wholesome  herbage  mixt,  the  direful  bane 
Of  vegetable  venom  taints  the  plain.  Pope. 

4.  To  corrupt. 

A  sweet-bread  you  found  it  tainted  or  fly-blown. 

Swift. 

The  yellow  tinging  plague 
Internal  vision  taints.  Thomson's  Spring. 
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5.  A  corrupt  contraction  attaint. 

To  Taint,  v.n.  To  be  infected;  to  be 

touched  with  something  corrupting. 
Till  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 

I  caimot  taint  with  fear.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Taint,  n.  s,  [ieinte,  Fr.  from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  tincture  ;  a  stain. 

2.  An  insect. 

There  is  found  in  the  summer  a  spider  called  a 
taint,  of  a  red  colour,  and  so  little  that  ten  of  the 
largest  will  hardly  outweigh  a  grain. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Err, 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 
Or  taint  worm  to  the  weaning  herds  that  graze. 

Milton. 

3.  Infection  ;  corruption  ;  depravation. 

Her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree. 
That  monsters  it ;  or  your  forevouch'd  affection 
Fall'n  into  taint.  Shakesp.  King  Lear, 

My  hellhounds  shall  lick  up  the  draff  and  filth. 
Which  man's  polluting  sin  with  taint  hath  shed 
On  what  was  pure.  Mi(fon. 

A  father  that  breeds  his  son  at  home,  can  keep 
him  better  from  the  taint  of  servants  than  abroad. 

Locke  on  Education. 

But  is  no  rank,  no  station,  no  degree. 
From  this  contagious  taint  of  sorrow  free  ?  Prior. 

4  A  spot ;  a  soil ;  a  blemish. 
Now  I 

llnspeak  mine  own  detraction  ;  here  abjure 

The  faints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself.  Sliakesp. 

Ta'intless.  adj.  [from  taint,]  Free  from 

infection ;  pure. 

No  humours  gross,  or  frowzy  streams. 
Could  from  licr  taintless  body  flow.   Swift's  Mis. 

Ta'inture.  n.  s.  [tinctura,  Lat.  teinture, 
Fr.]  Taint ;  tinge  ;  defilement. 

See  l)ere  the  tainture  of  thy  nest. 
And  look  thyself  be  faultless.  Shakesp. 

To  Take.  v.  a.  [preterite  took,  part.  pass. 
taken,  sometimes  took  ;  taka.  Island,  ey 
tek  I  take;  ey  took  I  took.] 

1 ,  To  receive  what  is  offered  ;  correlative 
to  give  ;  opposed  to  refuse. 

Then  took  I  the  cup  at  the  Lord's  hand,  and 
made  all  the  nations  to  drink.  Jer.  xxv.  IT. 

Be  thou  advis'd,  thy  black  design  forsake  ; 
Death,  or  this  counsel,  from  Lucippus  take.Waller. 

An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice, 
But  idiots  only  may  be  cozen'd  twice.  Dryden. 

Madam,  were  I  as  you,  I'd  take  her  counsel. 

Philips, 

Distress'd  myself,  like  you,  confin'd  I  live, 
And  therefore  can  compassion  take  and  give.Dryd. 

2.  To  seize  what  is  not  given. 

In  fetters  one  the  barking  porter  ty'd, 
And  tookhim  trembling  from  his  sovereign's  side, 

Dryden. 

3,  To  receive. 

No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  mil- 
stone  to  pledge.  tDeut,  xxiv.  6. 

4.  To  receive  with  good  or  ill  will. 

For,  what  we  know  must  be. 
Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition. 
Take  it  to  heart  ?  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

I  will  frown  as  they  pass  by,  and  let  them  take 
it  as  they  list.  Shak.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

La  you  !  if  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil,  how  he 
takes  it  at  heart  I  Shakesp.  TweUih  Night, 

Damasco,  without  any  more  ado,  yielded  unto 
the  Turks  ;  which  the  hassa  took  in  so  good  part, 
that  he  would  not  suffer  his  soldiers  to  enter  it. 

KnoUes's  History. 

The  king  being  in  a  rage,  took  it  grievously  that 
he  was  mocked.  2  Mace.  vii.  39. 

The  queen,  hearing  of  a  declination  of  monarchy, 
took  it  so  ill  as  she  would  never  after  hear  of  the 
other's  suit.  BacM. 

A  following  hath  ever  been  a  thing  civil,  and 
well  taken  in' monarchies,  so  it  be  without  too 
much  popularity.  Bacon. 
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The  diminution  of  tlia  power  of  the  nobility 
they  took  very  heavily.  Clarendon. 

I  hope  you  wili  not  expect  from  me  things  de- 
monstrated with  certainty  ;  but  will  fate  it  well 
tliat  1  should  offer  at  a  new  thing.  Graunt. 

If  I  have  been  a  little  pilfering,  I  take  it  bitterly 
of  thee  to  tell  me  of  it.  Dryden. 

The  sole  advice  1  could  give  him  in  conscience, 
would  be  that  which  he  would  take  ill,  and  not 
follow.  Swift. 

.  To  lay  hold  on ;  to  catch  by  surprise  or 
artifice. 

Who  will  believe  a  man  that  hath  no  house,  and 
iodgeth  wheresoever  the  night  taketh  hira  ? 

Ecctus.  xxxvi.  26. 

They  silenced  those  who  opposed  them,  by  tra- 
ducing them  abroad,  or  takiyig  advantage  against 
them  in  the  house.  Clarendon. 

Wise  men  are  overborn  when  taken  at  a  disad- 
vantage. Collier  of  Confidence. 

Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take, 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak.Pflpe 

5.  To  snatch ;  to  seize. 

I  am  contented  to  dwell  on  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  take  up  any  occasion  to  lead  me  to  its 
contemplation.  Hale. 

"'.  To  make  prisoner. 

Apppoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow. 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

Shakesp 

King  Lear  hath  lost,  he  and  his  daughter  ta'en. 

Shakesp. 

This  man  was  taken  of  the  Jews,  and  should 
have  been  killed.  Acts  xxii.  27. 

They  entering  with  wonderful  celerity  on  every 
side, slew  and  took  three  hundred  Janizaries. XnoHes. 

8.  To  captivate  with  pleasure  ;  to  delight ; 
to  engage. 

More  than  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd 
And  play'd  to  take  spectators.  Shakesp. 
1  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
'Jake  the  ear  strangely.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

Let  her  not  take  thee  with  her  eyelids. Prou.vi.25. 
Taken  by  Perkin's  amiable  behaviour,  he  enter- 
tained him  as  became  the  person  of  Richard  duke 
of  York.  Bacon. 

Their  song  was  partial,  but  the  harmony 
Suspended  hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging  audience.  Milton. 

If  I  renounce  virtue,  though  naked,  then  I  do 
it  yet  more  when  she  is  thus  beautified  on  purpose 
to  allure  the  eye,  and  take  the  heait.Decay  of  Piety. 

This  beauty  shines  through  some  men's  actions, 
sets  off  all  that  they  do,  and  takes  all  they  come 
near.  Locke. 

Cleombrotus  was  so  taketl  with  this  prospect, 
that  he  had  no  patience.  Wake. 

9.  To  entrap ;  to  catch  in  a  snare. 

Take  us  the  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines. Canf.ii. 15- 

10.  To  understand  in  any  particular  sense 
or  manner. 

The  words  are  more  properly  taken  for  the  air  or 
aether  than  the  heavens.  Raleigh. 

You  take  me  right,  Eupolis  ;  for  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  an  holy  war.  Bacons  Holy  War, 

1  take  it,  and  iron  brass,  called  white  brass,  hath 
some  mixture  of  tin  to  help  the  lustre.  Bacon. 

W  hy,  now  you  take  me  ;  these  are  rites 
That  grace  love's  days,  and  crown  his  nights  : 
These  are  the  motions  I  would  see.      Ben  Jonson. 

Give  them  one  simple  idea,  and  see  that  they 
take  it  right,  and  perfectly  comprehend  it.  Locke. 

Charity  taken  in  its  largest  extent  is  nothing  else 
but  the  sincere  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour. 

Wake. 

n .  To  exact. 

lake  no  usury  of  hira  or  increase.  Lev.  xxv^ 36. 
1 2.  "fo  get ;  to  have  ;  to  appropriate. 

And  the  king  of  Sodom  said  unto  Abram,  Give 
me  the  persons,  and  take  the  goods  to  thyself. 

Cen.  xiv.  21. 
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1 3.  To  use ;  to  employ. 

'I  his  roan  always  takes  time,  and  ponders  things 
maturely  before  he  passes  his  judgment.  Watts. 

14.  To  blast ;  to  infect. 

Strike  her  young  bones. 
You  taking  airs,  with  lameness  [  Shakesp. 

15.  To  judge  in  favour  of;  to  adopt. 

The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make. 
Where  lay  the  advantage,  or  what  side  to  take. Dry. 

16.  To  admit  any  thing  bad  from  without. 

I  ought  to  have  a  care 
To  keep  my  wounds  from  taking  air.  Hudibras. 

17.  To  get ;  to  procure. 

Striking  stones,  they  took  fire  out  of  them. 

2.  Mac.  X.  3. 

18.  To  turn  to  ;  to  practise. 

If  any  of  the  family  be  distressed,  order  is  taken 
for  their  relief :  if  any  be  subject  to  vice,  or  take 
ill  courses,  they  are  reproved.  Bacon's  New  Atlant. 

1 9.  To  close  in  with  ;  to  comply  with. 
Old  as  I  am,  1  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

And  will  to-morrow  thank  me  with  my  sword. 

Dryden. 

She  to  her  country's  use  resign'd  your  sword. 
And  you,  kind  lover,  took  her  at  her  word.  Dryd. 
1  take  thee  at  thy  word.      Itowe's  Ambit.  Stepm. 

20.  To  form ;  to  fix. 

Resolutions  taken  upon  full  debate  were  seldom 
prosecuted  with  equal  resolution.  Clarendon. 

21.  To  catch  in  the  hand ;  to  seize. 

He  put  forth  a  hand,  and  took  me  by  a  lock  of 
ray  head.  Ezek,  viii.  3. 

I  took  not  arms  till  urg'd  by  self-defence.  Dryd. 

22.  To  admit ;  to  suffer. 

Yet  thy  moist  clay  is  pliant  to  command ; 
Now  take  the  mould  ;  now  bend  thy  mind  to  feel 
The  first  sharp  motions  of  the  forming  wheel. Drt/a. 

23.  To  perform  any  action, 

Peradventure  we  shall  prevail  against  him,  and 
take  our  revenge  on  him.  Jer.  xx.  10. 

Uzzah  put  forth  his  hand  to  the  ark,  and  took 
hold  of  it,  for  the  oxen  shook  it.        2  Sam.  vi.  6. 

Taking  my  leave  of  them,  I  went  into  Mace- 
donia. 2  Cor. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  would  tafce  some  breath. 

Bacon. 

His  wind  he  never  took  whilst  the  cup  was  at 
his  mouth,  but  observed  the  rule  of  drinking  with 
one  breath.  Hakewill. 

A  long  sigh  he  drew. 
And,  his  voice  failing,  look  his  last  adieu. 

Dryden's  Fables. 
The  Sabine  Clausus  came. 
And  from  afar  at  Dryops  took  his  aim.   Dryd.  jEn, 

Her  lovers  names  in  order  to  run  o'er, 
The  girl  took  breath  full  thirty  times  and  more. 

Dryden. 

Heighten'd  revenge  he  should  have  took; 

He  should  have  burnt  his  tutor's  book.  Prior. 

The  husband's  affairs  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  take  a  voyage  to  Naples.       Addison's  Spectator, 

I  too/c  a  walk  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Garden.  Taller. 

The  Carthaginian  (oo/(  his  seat,  and  Pompey  en- 
tered with  great  dignity  in  his  own  person.  Tatler. 

1  am  possessed  of  power  and  credit,  can  gratify 
my  favourites,  and  take  vengeance  on  my  enemies. 

Swift- 

24).  To  receive  into  the  mind. 

When  they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John, 
they  took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been 
with  Jesus.  Acts  iv. 

It  appeared  in  his  face,  that  he  took  great  con- 
tentment in  this  our  question.  Bacon- 

Doctor  Moore,  in  his  Elhicks,  reckons  this  par- 
ticular inclination,  to  take  a  prejudice  against  a 
man  for  his  looks,  among  the  smaller  vices  in  mo- 
rality, and  names  it  a  prosopolepsia.  Addis.  Sped. 

A  student  should  never  satisfy  himself  with  bare 
attendance  on  lectures,  unless  he  clearly  takes  up 
the  sense.  Watts. 

25.  To  go  into.  ' 

When  news  were  brought  that  the  French  king 
besieged  Constance,  he  posted  to  the  sea-coast  to 
take  snip.  Camden. 
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Tygers  and  Hons  are  not  apt  to  take  the  water. 

Hale. 

26.  To  go  along  ;  to  follow  ;  to  pursue. 

The  joyful  short-liv'd  news,  soon  spread  around, 
Took  the  same  train.  Dryden. 

Observing  still  the  motions  of  their  flight. 
What  course  they  took,  what  happy  signs  they 
shew.  Dryden- 

27.  To  swallow ;  to  receive. 

Consider  the  insatisfaction  of  several  bodies,  and 
of  their  appetite  to  take  in  others-Bacon's  Nat. Hist. 

Turkeys  take  down  stones,  having  found  in  the 
gizzard  of  one  no  less  than  seven  hundred. 

Brown's  Vulg.  En 

28.  To  swallow  as  a  medicine. 

Tell  an  ignoramus  in  place  to  his  face  that  he 
has  a  wit  above  all  the  world,  and,  as  fulsome  a 
dose  as  you  give  him,  he  shall  readily  take  it  down, 
and  admit  the  commendation,  though  he  cannot 
believe  the  thing.  South. 

Upon  this  assurance  he  took  pjiysick.  Locke- 

29.  To  choose  one  of  more. 

Take  to  thee  from  among  the  cherubim 
Thy  choice  of  flaming  warriors.  Miltm. 

Either  but  one  man,  or  all  men  are  kings  :  take 
which  you  please,  it  dissolves  the  bonds  of  go- 
vernment. Locke. 

30.  To  copy. 

Our  phoenix  queen  was  pourtray'd  too  so  bright, 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right.  Dryden. 

31.  To  convey  ;  to  carry ;  to  transport. 

Carry  sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet, 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  U\m.Shak.Hen.I\ . 

He  sat  him  down  in  a  street ;  for  no  man  took 
them  into  his  house  to  lodging.      Judges  xix.  15. 

32.  To  fasten  on ;  to  seize. 

Wheresoever  he  taketh  him  he  teareth  him  ;  and 
he  foameth.  Mark  ix.  18. 

No  temptation  hath  taken  you,  but  such  as  is 
common  to  man.  1  Cor.  x.  13. 

When  the  frost  and  rain  have  taken  them,  they 
grow  dangerous.  Temple. 

At  first  they  warm,  then  scorch,  and  then  they 
take. 

Now  with  long  necks  from  side  to  side  they  feed  ; 

At  length  grown  strong  their  mother  fire  forsake. 
And  a  new  colony  of  flames  succeed.  Dryden, 

No  beast  will  eat  sour  grass  till  the  frost  hath 
taken  it.  Mcrrtimer. 

In  burning  of  stubble,  take  care  to  plow  the 
land  up  round  the  field,  that  the  fire  may  not  take 
the  hedges.  Moitimer. 

33.  Not  to  refuse  ;  to  accept. 

Take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a  murderer, 
he  shall  be  surely  put  to  death.    Numb.  xxxv.  31. 

Thou  tak'st  thy  mother's  word  too  far,  said  he. 
And  hast  usurp'd  thy  boasted  pedigree.  Dryden. 

He  that  should  demand  of  him  how  begetting 
a  child  gives  the  father  absolute  power  over  him, 
will  find  him  answer  nothing  :  we  are  to  take  his 
word  for  this.  Locke. 

Who  will  not  receive  clipped  money  whilst  he 
sees  the  great  receipt  of  the  exchequer  admits  it, 
and  the  bank  and  goldsmiths  will  take  it  of  him  ? 

Lockci 

34.  To  adopt, 

I  will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people,  and  1  will  be 
to  you  a  God.  Exodus  vi.  7, 

35.  To  change  with  respect  to  place. 

When  he  departed,  he  took  out  two-pence,  and 
gave  them  to  the  host.  Luke  x.  35. 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom  ;  and  when  he 
took  it  out,  it  was  leprous.  Exod.  iv.  6. 

If  you  slit  the  artery,  thrust  a  pipe  into  it,  and 
cast  a  straight  ligature  upon  that  part  containing 
the  pipe,  the  artery  will  not  beat  below  the  liga- 
ture ;  yet  do  but  take  it  off,  and  it  will  beat  imme- 
diately. Ray. 

Lovers  flung  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  pre- 
cipice into  the  sea,  where  they  wer.e  sometimes 
taken  up  alive.  Addison. 

36.  To  separate. 

A  multitude,  how  great  soever,  brings  not  a 
man  any  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  inexhaustible 
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stock  of  number,  where  still  there  remains  as  much 
to  be  added  as  if  none  were  taken  out.  Locke, 

The  living  fabrick  now  in  pieces  take. 
Of  every  part  due  observation  make  ; 
All  which  such  art  discovers.  Blachnare. 

37.  To  admit. 

Let  not  a  widow  be  takett  into  the  number  under 
threescore.  1  2'im.  v.  9. 

Thoupli  so  much  of  heaven  appears  in  ray  make, 
The  foulest  impressions  I  easily  take.  Swift. 

38.  To  pursue  ;  to  go  in. 

He  alone 

To  find  where  Adam  shelter'd  took  his  way. Mi/(on. 

To  the  port  she  takes  her  way, 
And  stands  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea.  Dryden. 
Where  injur'd  Nisus  (afces  his  airy  course.  Dryd. 
Give  me  leave  to  seize  ray  dcstin'd  prey. 
And  let  eternal  justice  take  the  way.  Dryden. 

It  was  her  fortune  once  to  take  her  way 
Along  the  sandy  margin  of  the  sea.        "  Dryden. 

39-  To  receive,  any  temper  or  disposition 
of  mind. 

They  shall  not  take  shame.  Mie.  ii.  6. 

Thou  hast  scourged  me,  and  hast  taken  pity  on 
me.  Tobit. 
They  take  delight  in  approaching  to  God. 

ha.  Iviii.  2. 

Take  a  good  heart,  O  Jerusalem.      Bar.  iv.  30. 

Men  die  in  desire  of  some  things  which  they 
take  to  heart.  Bacon. 

Few  are  so  wicked  as  to  take  delight 
In  crimes  unprofitable.  Dryden. 

Children,  kept  out  of  ill  company,  take  a  pride 
to  behave  themselves  prettily,  perceiving  them- 
selves esteemed. 

40.  To  endure  ;  to  bear. 

1  can  be  as  quiet  as  any  body  with  those  that  are 
quarrelsome,  and  be  as  troublesome  as  another 
when  I  meet  with  those  that  will  take  it.  L'Estr. 

Won't  yon  then  take  a  jest  ?  Spectator. 

He  met  with  such  a  reception  at  those  only  de- 
ierve  who  are  content  to  take  it.       Swift's  Miscell. 

41.  To  draw ;  to  derive. 

The  firm  belief  of  a  future  judgment  is  the  most 
forcible  motive  to  a  good  life,  because  taken  from 
tills  consideration  of  the  most  lasting  happiness 
and  misery.  TMotson. 

42.  To  leap  ;  to  jump  over. 

That  hand  which  had  the  strength,  ev'n  at  your 
door. 

To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  tafce  the  hatch. S/iafc. 

45.  To  assume. 

Fit  you  to  the  custom. 
And  take  t'  ye,  as  your  predecessors  have. 
Your  honour  with  your  form.   Shakesp.  Citrinlanus. 

I  take  liberty  to  say,  that  these  propositions  are 
so  far  from  having  an  universal  assent,  that  to  a 
great  part  of  mankind  they  are  not  known.  Locke. 

44.  To  allow  ;  to  admit. 

Take  not  any  term,  howsoever  authorized  by 
the  language  of'^ the  schools,  to  stand  for  any  thing 
till  you  have  an  idea  of  it.  Locke. 

jChemists  take,  in  our  present  controversy,  some- 
thing for  granted,  which  they  oughtto  prove. f5oi/'e- 

I  took  your  weak  excuses.  Dryden. 

4i.  To  receive  with  fondness. 

I  lov'd  you  still,  and 
Took  you  into  my  bosom.  Dryden. 

46.  To  carry  out  for  use. 

He  commanded  them  tljat  they  should  take  no- 
thing for  their  journey,  save  a  staff.      Mark  vi.  8. 

47.  To  suppose;  to  receive  in  thought ;  to 
entertain  an  opinion. 

This  1  take  it 
Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations.  Shakesp. 

The  spirits  that  are  in  all  tangible  bodies  are 
scarce  known  :  sometimes  they  take  them  for  va- 
cuum, whereas  they  are  the  most  active  of  bodies. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
He  (oofc  himself  to  have  deserved  as  much  as  any 
roan,  in  contributing  more,  and  appearing'  sooner, 
in  their  first  approach  towards  rebellion.  Clarend. 
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Is  a  man  unfortunate  in  marriage?  Still  it  is 
because  he  was  deceived  ;  and  so  took  that  for  vir 
tue  and  affection  which  was  nothing  but  vice  in  a 
disguise.  South. 

Depraved  appetites  cause  us  often  to  take  that 
for  true  imitation  of  nature  which  has  no  resem- 
blance of  it.  Dryden. 

So  soft  his  (rcssps,  fili'd  with  trickling  pearl, 
You'd  doubt  his  sex,  and  take  him  for  a  girl.  Tate. 

Time  is  taken  fur  so  much  of  infinite  duration, 
as  is  measured  out  by  the  great  bodies  of  the  uni- 
verse. Locke. 

They  who  would  advance  in  knowledge,  should 
lay  down  this  as  a  fundamental  rule,  nut  to  take 
words  for  things.  Locke. 

Few  will  take  a  proposition  which  amounts  to 
no  more  than  this,  that  God  is  pleased  with  the 
doing  of  what  he  himself  commands,  for  an  innate 
moral  principle,  siiiceit  teaches  so  little.  Locke. 

Some  tories  will  take  you  for  a  whig,  some 
whigs  will  take  you  for  a  tory.  P(y]>e. 

As  I  take  it,  the  two  principal  branches  of 
preaching  are,  to  tell  the  people  what  is  their 
duty,  and  then  to  convince  them  that  it  is  so. 

Swift. 

48.  To  separate  for  one's  self  from  any 
quantity  ;  to  remove  for  one's  self  from 
any  place. 

I  will  take  of  them  for  priests.     Isaiah  Ixvi.  21. 

Hath  God  assayed  to  take  a  nation  from  the 
midst  of  another?  Dent.  iv.  34 

I  might  have  takenher  to  me  to  wife.  Ge)i.xii.l9, 

Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not,  for 
God  took  hira.  Gen.  v.  24. 

Four  heifers  from  his  female  store  he  took.  Dryd. 

49.  Not  to  leave ;  not  to  omit. 

The  discourse  here  is  about  ideas,  which  he  says 
are  real  things,  and  we  see  in  God  ;  in  taking  this 
along  with  me,  to  make  it  prove  any  thing  to  his 
purpose,  the  argument  must  stand  thus.  Locke. 

Young  gentlemen  ought  not  only  to  take  along 
with  them  a  clear  idea  of  the  antiquities  on  medals 
and  figures,  but  likewise  to  exercise  their  arithme- 
tick  in  reducing  the  sums  of  money  to  those  of 
their  own  country.  Arbuthnot  on  (loins. 

50.  To  receive  payments. 

Never  a  wife  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does  ; 
do  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  all.  Shakesp. 

51.  To  obtain  by  mensuration. 

The  knight  coming  to  the  taylor's  to  take  mea- 
sure of  his  gown,  perceiveth  the  like  gown  cloth 
lying  there.  Camden. 

With  a  two  foot  rule  in  his  hand  measuring  my 
walls,  he  took  the  dimensions  of  the  room.  Swift. 

52.  To  withdraw. 

Honeycomb,  on  the  verge  of  threescore,  took  me 
aside,  and  asked  me,  whether  I  would  advise  him 
to  marry  ?  Spectator^ 

53.  To  seize  with  a  transitory  impulse;  to 

affect  so  as  not  to  last. 

Tiberius,  noted  for  his  niggardly  temper,  only 
gave  his  attendants  their  diet  ;  but  once  he  was 
taken  with  a  fit  of  generosity,  and  divided  them 
into  three  classes.  Arbuthnot. 

54.  To  comprise ;  to  comprehend. 

We  always  take  the  account  of  a  future  state 
into  our  schemes  about  the  concerns  of  this  world. 

Atterbury. 

Had  those  who  would  persuade  us  that  there 
are  innate  principles,  not  <afeeii  them  together  in 
gross,  but  considered  separately  the  parts,  they 
would  not , have  been  so  forward  to  believe  they 
were  innate.  Locke. 

55.  To  have  recourse  to. 

A  sparrow  took  a  bush  just  as  an  eagle  made  a 
stoop  at  an  hare.  L'Estrange. 

The  cat  presently  takes  a  tree,  and  sees  the  poor 
fox  torn  to  pieces.  L'Estrange. 

56.  To  produce ;  or  suffer  to  be  produced. 

No  purposes  whatsoever  which  are  meant  for 
the  good  of  that  land  will  prosper,  or  take  good 
etfect.  Spenser. 
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57.  To  catch  in  the  mind. 

These  do  best  who  take  material  hints  to  b« 
judged  by  history.  Locke, 

58.  To  hire ;  to  rent. 

If  three  ladies  like  a  luckless  play. 
Take  the  whole  house  upon  the  poet  s  day.  Pofc. 

59.  To  engage  in  ;  to  be  active  in. 
Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  cate 

your's  ; 

Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son  ; 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain'd  ; 
And  then  imagine  nie  taking  your  part. 
And  in  your  pow'r  so  silencing  your  son 

Shakesp.  Hen.  IV. 

60.  To  incur;  to  receive  as  it  happens. 

In  streams,  my  boy,  and  rivers  take  thy  chance  ; 
There  swims,  said  he,  thy  whole  inheritance. ylrfdtJ. 

Now  take  your  turn  ;  and,  as  a  brother  shou'd, 
Attend  your  brother  to  the  Stygian  flood. 

Dryden  s  Mmid, 

Gl .  To  admit  in  copulation. 

Five  hundred  asses  yearly  took  the  horse. 
Producing  mules  of  greater  speed  and  force.Sandji 

62.  To  catch  eagerly. 

Drances  took  the  word  ;  who  grudg'd,  long  sinee> 
1  he  rising  glories  of  the  Daunian  prince.  Dryden, 

63.  To  use  as  an  oath  or  expression. 

Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in 
vain.  Exodus. 

64.  To  seize  as  a  disease. 

They  that  come  abroad  after  these  showers,  ace 
commonly  taken  with  sickness.  Bacon. 

I  am  taken  on  the  sudden  with  a  swimming  in' 
my  head.  Dryden. 

65.  To  take  away.  To  deprive  of. 

If  any  take  away  from  the  book  of  this  prophecy, 
God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  hook  of 
life.  Rev.  xx.  19. 

The  bill  for  taking  away  the  votes  of  bishops 
was  called  a  bill  for  taWng  aujat/ all  temporal  ju- 
risdiction. Clarendon. 

Many  dispersed  objects  breed  confusion,  and 
take  away  from  the  picture  that  grave  majesty 
which  gives  beauty  to  the  piece.  Dryden, 

You  should  be  hunted  like  a  beast  of  prey  ; 
By  your  own  law  I  take  your  life  away.  Dryden. 

The  fun'ral  pomp  which  to  your  kings  you  pa^. 
Is  all  I  want,  and  all  you  take  away.     Dryd.  JEn. 

One  who  gives  another  any  thing,  has  not  al- 
ways a  right  to  take  it  away  again.  Loehl. 

Not  foes  nor  fortune  take  this  pov/'r  away, 
And  is  my  Abelard  less  khid  than  they  ?  Pop*. 

66.  To  take  away.  To  set  aside  ;  to  remove- 

If  we  take  away  consciousness  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  it  will  be  hard  to  know  wherein  to  place 
personal  identity.  Lock*. 

67.  To  take  care.  To  be  careful ;  to  be  so- 
licitous for ;  to  superintend. 

Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 
the  corn.  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  ?  iCor.  ix.9. 

68.  To  take  care.    To  be  cautious  ;  to  b« 
vigilant. 

69.  To  take  course.   To  have  recourse  to 
measures. 

They  meant  to  take  a  course  to  deal  with  parti- 
ticulars  by  reconcilements,  and  cared  not  for  any 
liead.  .  Bacon. 

'1  he  violence  of  storming  is  the  course  which  God 
is  forced  to  take  for  the  destroying,  but  cannot, 
without  changing  the  course  of  nature,  for  the 
converting,  ot  sinners.  Hammond^ 

70.  To  take  down.   To  crush  ;  to  reduce  ; 
to  suppress. 

Do  you  think  he  is  now  so  dangerous  an  enemy 
as  he  is  counted,  or  that  it  is  so  hard  to  take  him 
down  as  some  suppose  ?  Spenser  on  Ireland.  1 

Take  down  their  mettle,  keep  them  lean  and  bare. 

Dryden. 

Lacqueys  were  never  so  saucy  and  pragmatical 
as  now,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  them  taken 
down.  Addison. 
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1.  To  Take  down.  To  swallow;  to 
take  by  the  mouth. 

We  cannot  take  down  the  lives  of  living  crea- 
tures, wiiicli  some  of  the  Paracelsians  say,  if  tliey 
could  be  taken  down,  would  make  us  immortal  : 
the  next  for  subtilty  of  operation,  to  take  bodies 
putrefied,  such  as  may  be  easily  taken.  Bacon. 

1-2.  To  Take  from.  To  derogate ;  to 
detract. 

It  takes  not  from  you,  that  you  were  born  with 
principli  «  of  eeiierosiij- ;  but  it  adds  to  you,  that 
you  have  culiivated  nature.  Dryden. 
73.  To  Take  from.    To  deprive  of. 

Conversation  will  add  to  their  knowledge,  but 
be  too  apt  to  take  from,  their  virtue.  Locke. 
Gentle  gods,  take  my  breath^rom  me.  Shakesp. 
1  will  smite  thee,  and  take  thine  head  from  thee. 

1  Samuel. 

4.  To  Take  heed.  To  be  cautious  ;  to 
beware. 

Take  heed  of  a  mischievous  man.  Ecclesiasticus. 
Take  heed  lest  passion 
Sway  ihy  judgment  to  do  aught.  Milton. 

Children  to  serve  their  parents  int'rest  live  : 
Take  lieed  what  doom  against  yourself  you  give. 

Dryden. 

lb.  To  Take  heed  to.    To  attend. 

Nothing  sweeter  than  to  take  heed  unto  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord.  Ecclesiasticus. 
6.  To  Take  in.    To  enclose. 

Upon  the  sea-coast  are  parcels  of  land  that 
would  ()ay  well  for  the  taking  in.  Mortimer. 
'7.  To  Take  in.  To  lessen  ;  to  contract ; 
as,  he  took  in  his  sails. 

5.  To  Take  in.  To  cheat;  to  gull: 
as,  the  cunning  ones  were  taken  in.  A 
low  vulgar  phrase. 

19-  To  Take  in  hand.    To  undertake. 

Till  there  were  a  perfect  reformation,  nothing 
would  prosper  that  they  took  in  hand. 

Clarendon. 

0.  To  Take  in.  To  comprise ;  to  com- 
prehend. 

These  heads  are  sufficient  for  the  explication 
of  this  whole  matter  ;  taking  in  some  additional 
discourses,  which  make  the  work  more  even. 

Burnet. 

This  love  of  our  country  takes  in  our  families, 
friends,  and  acquaintance.  Addison. 

The  disuse  of  the  tucker  has  enlarged  the  neck 
of  a  fine  woman,  that  at  present  it  takes  in  almost 
half  the  body.  Addison. 

Of  these  matters  no  satisfactory  account  can  be 
given  by  any  mechanical  hypothesis,  without 
taking  in  the  superintendence  of  the  great  Creator. 

Derham. 

51.  To  Take  in.    To  admit. 

An  opinion  brought  into  his  head  by  course, 
because  he  heard  himself  called  a  father,  rather 
than  any  kindness  that  he  found  in  his  own  heart, 
made  him  take  us  in.  Sidney. 

A  great  vessel  full  being  drawn  into  bottles,  and 
then  the  liquor  put  again  into  the  vessel,  will  not 
fill  the  vessel  again  so  full  as  it  was,  but  that  it  may 
take  in  more.  Bacon. 

Porter  was  taken  in  not  only  as  a  bed-chamber 
servant,  but  as  an  useful  instrument  for  his  skill 
in  the  Spanish.  Wotton. 

Let  fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me, 
I  have  a  soul,  that,  like  an  ample  shield, 
Can  take  in  all  j  and  verge  enough  for  more. 

Dryden. 

'  The  sight  and  touch  take  in  from  the  same 
object  different  ideas.  Locke. 
_  There  is  the  same  irregularity  in  my  planta- 
tions; I  take  in  none  that  do  not  naturally  rejoice 
in  the  soil.  Spectator. 

82.  To  Take  in.    To  win  by  conquest. 

He  sent  Asan-aga  with  the  janizaries,  and 
pieces  of  great  ordnance,  to  take  in  the  other 
cities  of  Tunis.  -  v  Knolles. 

Should  a  great  beauty  resolve  to  take  me  in  with 
the  artillery  of  her  eyes,  it  would  be  as  vain  as 
for  a  thief  to  set  upon  a  new-robbed  passenger. 

Suckling. 
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Open  places  are  easily  taken  in,  and  towns  not 
strongly  fortified  make  but  a  weak  resistance. 

Felton 

83.  To  Take  JM.    To  receive  locally. 
We  went  before,  and  sailed  unto  Assos,  there 

intending  to  take  in  Paul.  Acts. 

Tha  t  wliich  iijen  take  in  by  education  is  next  to 
that  which  is  natural.  Tillotson. 

As  no  acid  is  in  an  animal  body  but  must  be 
taken  in  by  the  mouth,  so  if  it  is  not  subdue<i  it 
may  get  into  the  blood.  Arhuthnot. 

84.  To  Take  in.    To  receive  mentally. 
Though  a  created  understanding  can  never 

take  in  the  fulness  of  the  divine  excellencies,  yet 
so  much  as  it  can  receive  is  of  greater  value  than 
any  other  object.  Hale. 

I'he  idea  of  extension  joins  itself  so  insepara- 
bly with  all  visible  qualities,  that  it  suffers  to  see 
no  one  without  taking  in  impressions  of  extension 
too.  Locke. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  enlarged  un- 
derstanding to  frame  one  new  simple  idea  in  the 
mind,  not  taken  in  by  the  ways  aforementioned. 

Locke 

A  man  can  never  have  taken  in  his  full  measure 
of  knowledge  before  he  is  hurried  off  the  stage. 

Addison. 

Let  him  take  in  the  instructions  you  give  him, 
in  a  way  suited  to  his  natural  inclination.  Watts. 

Some  genius  can  take  in  a  long  train  of  proposi- 
tions.    ■  Watts. 

85.  To  Take  notice.    To  observe. 

86.  To  Take  notice.  To  show  by  any 
act  that  observation  is  made. 

Some  laws  restrained  the  extravagant  power 
of  the  nobility,  the  diminution  whereof  they  took 
very  heavily,  though  at  that  time  they  took  little 
notice  of  it.  Clarendon. 

87.  To  Take  oath.    To  .swear. 

The  king  of  Babylon  is  come  to  Jerusalem,  and 
bath  taken  of  the  king's  seed,  and  of  him  taken  an 
oath.  Ezekiel. 

We  take  all  oath  of  secrecy,  for  the  concealing 
of  those  inventions  which  we  think  fit  to  keep 
secret.  Bacon. 

88.  To  Take  off.  To  invalidate  ;  to  de- 
stroy ;  to  remove.  When  it  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by  from,  without  an  ac- 
cusative, it  may  be  considered  either  as 
elliptically  suppressing  the  accusative, 
or  as  being  neutral. 

You  must  forsake  this  room,  and  go  with  us  ; 
Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  ojf. 
And  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.  Shakesp. 

The  cruel  ministers 
Took  ojf  her  life.  Shakesp. 

If  the  heads  of  the  tribes  can  be  taken  ojf,  and 
the  misled  multitude  return  to  their  obedience, 
such  an  extent  of  mercy  is  honourable.  Bacon. 

Sena  loseth  its  windiness  by  decocting  ;  and 
subtile  or  windy  spirits  are  taken  ofhy  incension 
or  evaporation.  Bacon. 

To  stop  schisms,  take  off'  the  principal  authors 
by  winning  and  advancing  them,  rather  than  en- 
rage them  t)y  violence.  Bacon. 

What  taketh  off  the  objection  is,  that  in  judging 
scandal  we  are  to  look  to  the  cause  whence  it 
Cometh.  Bishop  Sanderson. 

The  promises,  the  terrors,  or  the  authority  of 
the  commander,  must  be  the  topick  whence  that 
argument  is  drawn  ;  and  all  force  of  these  is  taken 
off  by  this  doctrine.  Hammond. 

It  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  these  worthies,  who 
endeavour  the  advancement  of  lear-ning,  as  being 
likely  to  find  a  clear  progression  when  so  many 
untruths  are  taken  off'.  Broum. 

This  takes  not  the  force  of  our  former  evi- 
dence. Stillingfleet. 

If  the  mark,  by  hindering  its  exportation,  makes 
it  less  valuable,  the  melting-pot  can  easily  take  it 
off^.  Locke. 

A  man's  understanding  failing  him,  would  take 
off' that  presumption  most  men  have  of  themselves. 

Locke. 

It  shews  virtue  in  the  fairest  light,  and  takes  off 
from  the  deformity  of  vice.  Addison. 

When  we  would  take  off  from  the  reputation  of 
an  action,  we  ascribe  it  to  vain-glory.  Addii,ri. 
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This  takes  off  from  the  elegance  of  our  tongHe, 
but  expresses  our  ideas  in  the  readiest  mannei. 

Addison. 

The  justices  decreed  to  take  off' a  halfpeiuiy  in  a 
quart  from  the  price  of  ale.  Swift. 

How  many  lives  have  been  lost  in  hot  blood,  and 
how  many  are  likely  to  be  talten  off  in  cold  I  Blount. 

Favourable  names  are  put  upon  ill  ideas,  t« 
take  off  the  odium.  Watts. 

89.  To  Take  off.     To  withhold;  to 
withdraw. 

He  perceiving  that  we  were  willing  to  say  some- 
what, in  great  courtesy  took  us  off,  and  conde- 
scended to  ask  us  questions.  Baeon. 

Your  present  distemper  is  not  so  troublesome, 
as  to  take  you  o^from  all  satisfaction.  ]Vake. 

There  is  nothing  more  rest^  and  ungovernable 
than  our  thoughts :  they  wdl  not  be  directed 
what  objects  to  pursue,  nor  be  taken  from  those 
they  have  once  fixed  on  ;  but  run  away  with  a 
man  in  pursuit  of  those  ideas  they  have  in  view, 
let  him  do  what  he  can.  Locke. 

Keep  foreign  ideas  from  taking  off  our  mind 
from  its  present  pursuit.  Locke. 

He  has  taken  you  off',  by  a  peculiar  instance  of 
his  mercy,  from  the  vanities  and  temptations  of 
the  World.  Wake. 

90.  To  Take  off.    To  swallow. 

Were  the  pleasure  of  drinking  accompanied, 
the  moment  a  man  takes  off  his  glass,  with  that 
sick  stomach  which,  in  some  men,  follows  not 
many  hours  after,  no  body  would  ever  let  wine 
touch  his  lips.  Locke. 

91.  'Jo  Take  off".    To  purchase. 

Corn,  in  plenty,  the  labourer  will  have  at  his 
own  rate,  else  he'll  not  take  it  off  the  farmer's 
hands  for  wages.  Locke. 

The  Spaniards  having  no  commodities  that 
we  will  ttake  off',  above  the  value  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  cannot  pay  us. 

Locke. 

There  is  a  project  on  foot  for  transporting 
our  best  wheaten  straw  to  Dunstable,  and 
obliging  us  to  take  off'yeaily  so  many  ton  of  straw 
hats  Swift. 

92.  To  Take  off.    To  copy. 

Take      all  their  models  in  wood.  Addison. 

93.  To  Take  off.    To  find  place  for. 

The  multiplying  of  nobility  brings  a  state  to 
necessity  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  when  mure  are 
bred  scholars  than  preferments  can  take  off. 

Bacon. 

g-i.  To  Take  off.    To  remove. 

When  Moses  went  in,  he  took  the  veil  off' until 
he  came  out.  Exodus. 

If  any  would  reign  and  take  up  all  the  time, 
let  him  take  them  off,  and  bring  others  on. 

Bacon. 

95.  To  Take  order  with.    To  check  ;  to 
take  course  with. 

Though  he  would  have  turned  his  teeth  upon 
Spain,  yet  he  was  taken  order  with  before  it  came 
to  that.  Bacon. 

96.  To  Take  out.     To  remove  from 
within  any  place. 

Griefs  are  green ; 
And  all  thy  friends  which  thou  must  make  thy 
friends 

Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  to'en  out. 

Shakesp. 

97.  To  Take  part.    To  share. 

Take  part  in  rejoicing  for  the  victory  over  the 
Turks.  Pope. 

98.  To  Take />/flce.    To  prevail;  to  have 
effect. 

Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are 
vain ; 

Love  taught  me  force,  and  force  shall  love  main- 
tain. Dryden. 
The  debt  a  man  owes  his  father  takes  place,  and 
gives  the  father  a  right  to  inherit.  Locke. 

99.  To  Take  up.   To  borrow  upon  credit 

or  interest. 

The  smooth  pates  now  wear  nothing  but  iiigh 
shoes  ;  and  if  a  man  is  through  with  them  in  honest 
taking  up,  they  stand  upon  security.  Shakesp. 
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We  take  up  corn  for  them,  that  we  may  eat  and 
live.  Nehem. 

She  to  the  merchant  £;oes, 
Rich  crystals  of  the  rock  slie  takes  up  there, 
Huge  agat  vases,  and  old  cliina  ware.   Dryd.  Juv. 

I  have  anticipated  already,  and  taken  up  from 
Boccace  hefore  I  come  to  him.     Dryden's  Fables, 

Men,  Jfor  want  of  due  payment,  are  forced  to 
take  up  the  necessaries  of  life  at  almost  double  va- 
lae.  Swift. 

100.  To  be  ready  for ;  to  engage  with. 
His  divisions  are,  one  power  against  the  French, 

And  one  against  Glendow'r  ;  perforce,  a  third 
Must  take  up  us.  Shakesp,  Hen.  IV. 

101.  To  take  up.   To  apply  to  the  use  of. 

We  took  up  arms,  not  to  revenge  ourselves. 
But  free  the  commonwealth.  Addison. 

102.  To  take  up.  To  begin. 

They  shall  take  up  a  lamentation  for  me. 

E'.ek.  XXV.  17. 

Princes  friendship,  which  they  take  up  upon  llie 
accounts  of  judgment  and  merit,  they  most  times 
lay  down  out  of  humour.  South- 

103.  To  take  up.  To  fasten  with  a  ligature 

passed  under.  A  term  of  chirurgery. 

A  large  vessel  opened  by  incision  must  be  taken 
up  before  you  proceed.  S/iarp. 

104.  To  take  up.  To  engross ;  to  engage. 
Over-much  anxiety  in  worldly  things  takes  up 

the  mind,  liardly  admitting  so  much  as  a  thought 
of  heaven.  Duppa. 

Take  my  esteem  : 
If  from  my  heart  you  ask  or  hope  for  more, 
1  grieve  the  place  is  taken  up  before.  Drtjdeti. 

1  intended  to  have  left  the  stage,  to  which  my 
genius  never  much  inclined  me,  for  a  work  which 
would  have  taken  up  my  life  in  the  performance. 

Dryd.  Jtiv. 

To  understand  fully  his  particular  calling  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  religion,  which  is  his  calling, 
as  he  is  a  man,  takes  up  his  whole  time.  Locke. 

Every  one  knows  that  mines  alone  furnish  these: 
but  withal,  countries  stored  with  mines  are  poor  ; 
the  digging  and  refining  of  these  metals  taking  up 
the  labour,  and  wasting  the  number  of  the  people. 

Locke. 

We  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  most  of 
my  fellow-soldiers  were  taken  up  with  the  same 
imaginations.  Addison. 

The  following  letter  is  from  an  artist,  now  taken 
up  with  this  invention.  Addison. 

There  is  so  much  time  takenupiii  theceremony, 
that  before  they  enter  on  their  subject  the  dialogue 
is  half  ended.  Addison  on  Medals. 

The  affairs  of  religion  and  war  foo?c  up  Constan- 
tine  so  much  that  he  had  not  time  to  think  of 
trade.  Arhuihnot. 

When  the  compass  of  twelve  books  is  taken  up 
in  these,  the  reader  will  wonder  by  what  methods 
our  author  could  jirevent  being  tedious. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Homer. 

105.  To  take  up.    To  have  final  recourse 
to. 

Arnobius  asserts,  that  men  of  the  finest  parts 
and  learning,  rhetoricians,  lawyers,  pliysiciaiis, 
despising  the  sentiments  tliey  had  once  been  fond 
of,  took  up  their  rest  in  the  Christian  religion. 

Addison  on  the  Christian  Religion. 

106.  To  take  up.  To  seize  ;  to  catch  ;  to 
arrest. 

Though  the  sheriff  have  this  authority  to  take 
up  all  such  stragglers,  and  imprison  them,  yet 
shall  he  not  work  that  terror  in  their  hearts  that  a 
marshal  will,  whom  they  know  to  have  power  of 
life  and  death.  Spenser. 

I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down.  Shakesp. 
You  have  ta/cereup. 
Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  his  substitute.  Shakesp, 

107.  To  take  up.    To  admit. 

The  ancients  took  up  experiments  upon  credit, 
and  did  build  great  matters  upon  them. 
■«  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
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108.  To  take  up.  To  answer  by  reproving; 
to  reprimand. 

One  of  his  relations  took  him  up  roundly,  for 
stooping  so  much  below  the  dignity  of  his  profes- 
sion. L'Estrange. 

109.  To  take  up.  To  begin  where  the  for- 
mer left  off. 

The  plot  is  purely  fiction  ;  for  I  take  it  up  where 
the  history  has  laid  it  down.  Dryden'sDon  Sebast, 
Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth.       Addis,  Spect. 

1 10.  I'o  take  up.  To  lift. 

Take  up  these  cloalhs  here  quickly  : 
Where's  the  cowlstaff  ?  Shakesp. 

The  least  things  are  takenup  by  the  thumb  and 
forefinger :  when  we  would  take  up  a  greater  quan- 
tity, we  would  use  the  thumb  and  all  the  fingers. 

Ray. 

Milo  took  up  a  calf  daily  on  his  shoulders,  and 
at  last  arrived  at  firmness  to  bear  the  bull.  Watts. 

111.  To  take  up.  To  occupy  locally. 

The  people  by  such  thick  throngs  swarmed  to 
the  place,  that  the  chambers  which  opened  to- 
wards the  scaffold  were  takenup.  Hayward. 

All  vicious  enormous  practices  are  regularly 
consequent,  where  the  other  hath  taken  up  the 
lodging.  Hammond. 

Committees,  for  the  convenience  of  the  com- 
mon-council who  took  up  the  Guildhall,  sat  in 
Grocer's  Hall.  Clarendon. 

When  my  concernment  takes  up  no  more  room 
than  mj'self,  then,  so  long  as  T  know  where  to 
breathe,  I  know  also  where  to  be  happy.  South, 

These  things  being  comjiared,  notwitlistanding 
the  room  that  mountains  take  up  on  the  dry  land, 
there  would  be  at  least  eight  oceans  required. 

Burnet's  Theory, 

When  these  waters  are  annihilated,  so  much 
other  matter  must  be  created  to  take  up  their 
places.  Burnet. 

Princes  were  so  taken  up  with  wars,  that  few 
could  write  or  read  besides  those  of  the  long  robes. 

Temple, 

The  buildings  about  tookup  the  whole  space. 

Arhuihnot, 

112.  To  take  tip.  To  manage  in  the  place 
of  another, 

1  have  his  horse  to  take  up  the  quarrel.  Shakesp. 
The  greatest  empires  have  had  their  rise  from 
the  pretence  of  taking  up  quarrels,  or  keeping  the 
peace.  L'Estrange. 
U3.  To  take  up.  To  comprise. 

I  prefer  in  our  countryman  the  noble  poem  of 
Palemon  and  Arcite,  which  is  perhaps  not  much 
inferior  to  the  llias,  only  it  takes  up  seven  years. 

Dryden's  Fables. 

1 14.  To  take  up.  To  adopt;  to  assume. 

God's  decrees  of  salvation  and  damnation  have 
been  taken  up  hy  some  of  the  Romish  and  reformed 
churches,  affixing  them  to  men's  particular  entities, 
absolutely  considered.  Hammond. 

The  command  in  war  is  given  to  the  strongest, 
or  to  the  bravest ;  and  in  peace,  taken  up  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  boldest.  Temple. 

Assurance  is  properly  that  confidence  which  a 
man  takes  up  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  upon  such 
grounds  as  the  scripture  lays  down.  South. 

The  French  and  we  still  change  ;  but  here's  the 
curse. 

They  change  for  better,  and  we  change  for  worse  : 

They  take  up  our  old  trade  of  conquering. 

And  we  are  taking  theirs,  to  dance  and  siiig.Dryd. 

He  that  will  observe  the  conclusions  men  take 
up,  must  be  satisfied  they  axe  not  all  rational. 

Locke, 

Celibacy,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  was  commonly 
forced,  and  taken  up  under  a  bold  vow.  Atterb, 

Lewis  Baboon  had  taken  up  the  trade  of  clothier, 
without  serving  his  time.  ' 

Arbuthnot's  Hist,  of  J,  Bull, 

Every  man  takes  up  those  interests  in  which  his 
humour  engages  him.  Pope. 

If  those  proceedings  were  observed,  morality 
and  religion  would  soon  become  fashionable  court 
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virtues,  and  be  taken  up  as  the  oiJy  methods  to  get 

or  keep  employments.  Swift, 
Take  up  no  more  than  you  by  worth  may  claim, 
Lest  soon  you  prove  a  bankrupi  ui  your  fame. 

Yaimg 

115.  To  take  up.  To  collect ;  to  exact  a 
tax. 

This  great  hassa  was  born  in  a  poor  country 
village,  and  in  his  childhood  taken  from  his  Chris- 
tian parents  by  such  as  take  up  the  tribute  children 
Knolles's  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

116.  To  take  upon.  To  appropriate  to  ;  to 
assume  ;  to  admit  to  be  imputed  to. 

If  I  had  no  more  wit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault 
upon  me  that  he  did,  he  had  been  hang'd  for't. 

Shakesp. 

He  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the 
seed  of  Abraham.  Heb.  ii.  16, 

For  confederates,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  the 
knowledge  how  the  princes  of  Europe,  at  this  day 
stand  affected  towards  Spain. 

Bacon  s  War  with  Spain. 
Would  I  could  your  suff'rings  bear  ; 
Or  once  again  could  some  new  way  invent. 
To  take  upon  myself  your  punishment  I  Dryden 

She  loves  me,  ev'n  to  suffer  for  my  sake  ! 
And  on  herself  would  my  refusal  take,  Dryden. 

117.  To  take  upon.  To  assume  ;  to  claim 
authority.  The  sense  sometimes  ap 
proaches  to  neutral. 

These  dang'rous  unsafe  lunes  i'  th'  king  !  be 
shrew  them  : 
He  must  be  told  on't,  and  he  shall  ;  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best :  I'll  lake 't  upon  me.Shak 
Look  that  you  take  upon  yo\x  as  you  should. SAafc; 
This  every  translator  taketh  upon  himself  to  do 

Felton 

The  parliament  took  upon  them  to  call  an  assem 
bly  of  divines,  to  settle  some  church  controversies 
of  which  many  were  unfit  to  judge.  Sanderson 

118.  This  verb,  like  prendre  in  French,  i 
used  with  endless  multiplicity  of  rela 
tions.  Its  uses  are  so  numerous  that  thej 
cannot  easily  be  exemplified ;  and  its  re 
ferences  to  the  words  governed  by  it  S( 
general  and  lax,  that  they  can  hardly  bi 
explained  by  any  succedaneous  terms 
But  commonly  that  is  hardest  to  explaii 
which  least  wants  explication,  I  havt 
expanded  this  wortl  to  a  wide  diffusion' 
which,  I  think,  is  all  that  could  be  done 

To  Take.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  direct  the  course ;  to  have  a  tendencj 
to. 

The  inclination  to  goodness,  if  it  issue  not  to 
wards  men,  it  will  take  unto  other  things.  Bacon 
The  king  began  to  be  troubled  with  the  gout 
but  the  defluxion  taking  also  in  his  breast,  wastec 
his  lungs.  Bacon 
All  men  being  alarmed  with  it,  and  in  dreadfu 
.  suspense  of  the  event,  some  took  towards  the  park 

Dryden 

To  sjiun  thy  lawless  lust,  the  dying  bride, 
Unwary,  took  along  the  river's  side.  Dryden 

2.  To  please  ;  to  gain  reception. 

An  apple  of  Sodom,  though  it  may  entertaii 
the  eye  with  a  florid  white  and  red,  yet  it  fills  tin 
hand  with  stench  and  foulness  :  fair  in  look  am 
rotten  at  heart,  as  the  gayest  and  most  takini 
things  are.  South 

Words  and  thoughts,  which  cannot  be  changed 
but  for  the  worse,  must  of  necessity  escape  thi 
transient  view  upon  the  theatre  ;  and  yet  withou 
these  a  play  may  take.  Dryden 

Each  wit  may  praise  it  for  his  own  dear  sakd. 
And  hint  he  writ  it,  if  the  thing  should  take. Addis 

The  work  may  be  well  performed,  but  will  ne 
ver  take  if  it  is  not  set  off  with  proper  scenes. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

May  the  man  grow  wittier  and  wiser  by  find 
ing  that  this  stuff  will  not  take  nor  please  I  auc 
since  by  a  little  smattering  in  learning,  and  grea 
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Conceit  of  Iiimself,  lie  has  lost  his  religion,  may 
he  find  it  again  by  liarder  study  and  an  humbler 
mind !  Bentley 
3.  To  have  the  intended  or  natural  effect. 
In  impressions  from  mind  to  mind,  the  impres- 
sion taketh,  but  is  overcome  by  the  mind  passive 
before  it  work  any  manifest  effect. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hist. 
'J'he  clods,  expos'd  to  winter  winds,  will  bake  ; 
for  putrid  earth  will  best  in  vineyards  take 

Dryden. 

i.  To  catch ;  to  fix. 

When  flame  taketh  and  opeueth,  it  giveth  a 
noise.  Bacon 
.  To  take  after.  To  learn  of ;  to  re- 
semble ;  to  imitate. 

Beasts,  that  converse 
With  man,  take  after  him,  as  hogs 
Get  pigs  all  th'  year,  and  bitches  dogs. 

Hudihras. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  taken  after  a 
good  pattern.  Atterbury. 
5.  To  take  in  with.    To  resort  to. 

Men  once  placed  take  in  uith  the  contrary  fac- 
tion to  that  by  which  they  enter.    Bacon's  Essays. 
I  To  take  on.    To  be  violently  affected. 

Your  husband  is  in  his  old  tunes  again  ;  he  so 
tafces  on  yonder  with  my  husband,  tliat  any  mad- 
ness I  ever  yet  beheld  seemed  but  lameness  to  this 
distemper.        '  Shakesp. 

In  horses,  the  smell  of  a  dead  horse  maketh  them 
fly  away,  and  take  on  as  if  they  were  mad. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 
,  To  take  on.    To  claim  a  character. 

1  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician  : 
Nor  do  1,  as  an  enemy  to  peace, 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men  : 
But  rather 

To  purge  th'  obstructions  which  begin  to  stop 
Our  very  veins  of  life.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

To  take  on.    To  grieve ;  to  pine. 

How  will  niy  mother,  for  a  father's  death, 
Take  on  with  me,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied  !  Shakesp. 

0.  To  take  to.    To  apply  to ;   to  be 
fond  of. 

Have  him  understand  it  as  a  play  of  older  peo- 
ple, and  he  will  take  to  it  of  himself.  Locke. 
Miss  Betsy  won't  take  to  her  book.  Swift. 
The  heirs  to  titles  and  large  estates  could  never 
take  to  their  books,  yet  are  well  enough  qualified 
to  sign  a  receipt  for  half  a  year's  rent. 

Swift's  Miscellanies. 

1.  To  take  to.    To  betake  to ;  to  have 
recourse. 

If  I  had  taken  to  the  church,  I  should  have  had 
more  sense  than  to  have  turned  myself  out  of  my 
benefice  by  writing  libels.  Vryden. 

The  callow  storks  with  lizzard  and  with  snake 
Are  fed,  and,  soon  as  e'er  to  wing  they  take, 
At  sight  those  animals  for  food  pursue.  Dryden. 

Men  of  learning  who  take  to  business,  discharge 
it  generally  with  greater  honesty  than  men  of  the 
world.  Addison. 
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2.  To  take  up.    To  stop. 

The  mind  of  man  being  naturally  timorous  of 
truth,  and  yet  averse  to  that  diligent  search  ne- 
cessary to  its  discovery,  it  must  needs  take  np  short 
of  what  is  really  so.  GlanviUe, 

This  grated  harder  upon  the  hearts  of  man,  than 
the  strangeness  of  all  the  former  articles  that  took 
up  chiefly  in  speculations.  South. 

Sinners  at  last  take  up,  and  settle  in  a  contempt 
of  all  religion,  which  is  called  sitting  in  the  seat 
(if  the  scornful.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  take  up.    To  reform. 

This  rational  thought  wrought  so  efi'ectually, 
that  it  made  him  take  up,  and  from  that  time  prove 
a  good  husband.  Locke. 
L4.  To  take  up  with.    To  be  contented 
with. 

The  ass  takes  up  with  that  for  his  satisfaction, 
which  he  reckoned  upon  before  for  his  misfortune. 

L' Estrange. 

The  law  and  gospel  call  aloud  for  active  obedi- 
ssice,  and  such  a  piety  as  takes  not  up  with  idle  in- 
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clinations,  but  shows  itself  in  solid  instances  of 
practice.  South. 

I  could  as  easily  take  up  with  that  senseless  asser- 
tion of  the  Stoicks,  that  virtues  and  vices  are  real 
bodies  and  distinct  animals,  as  with  this  of  the 
Atheist,  that  they  can  all  be  derived  from  the  power 
of  mere  bodies.  Bentley. 

A  poor  gentleman  ought  not  to  be  curate  of  a 
parish,  except  he  be  cunninger  than  the  devil.  ]  t 
will  be  difficult  to  remedy  this,  because  whoever 
had  half  his  cunning  would  never  take  up  with  a 
vicarage  of  ten  pounds.  Swift. 

In  affairs  which  may  have  an  extensive  influence 
on  our  future  happiness,  we  should  not  take  np  with 
probabilities.  Watts's  Logick. 

15.  To  take  up  with.     To  lodge;  to 
dwell. 

Who  would  not  rather  take  up  with  the  wolf  in 
the  woods,  than  make  such  a  clutter  in  the  world  ' 

L'Estrange. 

Are  dogs  such  miserable  company  to  take  tip 
with  ?  South. 

16.  To  take  with.    To  please. 
Our  gracious  master  is  a  precedent  to  his  own 

subjects,  and  seasonable  mementos  may  be  useful : 
and  being  discreetly  used,  cannot  but  take  well  with 
him.  Bacon 
Ta  ken,  the  participle  pass,  of  take. 

J'hou  art  taken  in  thy  mischief.     2  Sam.  xvi.  8 
He  who  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of 
the  way.  2  Thess.  ii.  7. 

It  concerns  all  who  think  it  worth  while  to  be  in 
earnest  with  their  immortal  souls,  not  to  abuse 
themselves  with  a  small  confidence  ;  a  thing  so  ea- 
sily taken  up,  and  so  hardly  laid  down. 

South's  Sermons. 

Scaliger,  comparing  the  two  orators,  says,  that 
nothing  can  be  taken  from  Demosthenes,  nor  added 
to  Tully.  Denham. 

Though  he  that  is  full  of  them  thinks  it  rather 
an  ease  than  oppression  to  speak  them  out,  yet  his 
auditors  are  perriaps  as  much  taken  up  with  them- 
selves. Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  object  of  desire  once  ta'en  away, 
'l  is  then  not  love,  but  pity  which  we  \tay .Dryden. 

Taker,   n.  s.   [from  take.]     He  that 
takes. 

He  will  hang  upon  him  like  a  disease  : 
He  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence, 
And  the  taker  runs  presently  mad.  Shakesp. 

The  dear  sale  beyond  the  seas  increased  the  num- 
ber of  takers  ;  and  the  tafcers  jarring  and  brawling 
one  with  another,  and  foreclosing  the  fishes,  taking 
their  kind  within  harbour,  decreased  the  number 
of  the  taken.  Carew. 

The  far  distance  of  this  country  from  the  court 
hath  afforded  it  a  supersedeas  from  takers  and  pur- 
veyors. Carew. 

Berry  coffee  and  tobacco,  of  which  the  Turks 
are  great  takers,  condense  the  spirits,  and  make 
tliem  strong.  Bacon. 

Few  like  the  Fabii  or  the  Scipios  are. 
Takers  of  cities,  conquerors  in  war.  Denham. 

He  to  betray  us  did  himself  betray, 
At  once  the  taker,  and  at  once  the  pre^.  Denham. 

Seize  on  the  king,  and  him  your  prisoner  make. 
While  I,  in  kind  revenge,  my  taker  take.  Dryden. 

Rich  cullies  may  their  boasting  spare. 
They  purchase  but  sophisticated  ware  : 
"l  is  prodigality  that  buys  deceit. 
Where  both  the  giver  and  the  taker  cheat.  Dryden. 
Ta'king.  n.  s.  [from  take.]  Seizure; 
distress  of  mind. 

What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your  husband 
asked  who  was  in  the  basket !  Shakesp. 

She  saw  in  what  a  taking 
The  knight  was,  by  his  furious  quaking.  Butler. 

Ta'lbot.  n.  s.  [It  is  borne  by  the  house 
of  Talbot  in  their  arms.]  A  hound.  It  is 
so  used  in  Wase's  translation  of  Grotius. 
Tale.  n.  s.  [rale,  from  rellen  to  tell,  Sax.] 
1.  A  narrative ;  a  story.  Commonly  a 
slight  or  petty  account  of  some  trifling 
or  fabulous  incident:  as,  a  tale  of  a 
tub. 
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This  story  prepared  their  minds  for  the  reception 
of  any  tales  relating  to  other  countries.  Watti. 

2.  Oral  relation. 
My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 

And  ev'ry  tongue  brings  in  a  sev'ral  tale. 
And  every  fo/e  condemns  iiie  for  a  villian.  Shakesp. 

Life  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Hermia,  for  aught  I  could  read. 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 

Shakesp. 

We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told. 

Psalm  xc.  9. 

3.  [Talan    to    count,    Sax.]  Number 
reckoned. 

Number  may  serve  your  purpose  with  the  igno- 
rant, who  measure  by  tale,  and  not  by  weight. 

Hooker. 

For  ev'ry  bloom  his  trees  in  spring  afford. 
An  autumn  apple  was  by  tale  restor^. 

Dryden's  Virgil. 
Both  number  twice  a-day  the  milky  dams, 
And  once  she  takes  the  tale  of  all  the  lanibs.  Dryd 

'i'he  herald  for  the  last  proclaims 
A  silence,  while  they  answer'd  to  their  names. 
To  shun  the  fraud  of  musters  false  : 
The  tale  was  just.  Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

Reasons  of  things  are  rather  to  be  taken  by 
weight  tlian  (nte.  Collier  on  Cloaths. 

i.  Reckoning  ;  numeral  account. 

In  packing,  they  keep  a  justiaZeof  the  number 
that  every  hogshead  coutaineth.  Carevi. 
Money  being  the  common  scale 
Of  tilings  by  measure,  weight  and  tale  ; 
In  all  til'  affairs  of  church  and  state, 
'Tis  both  the  balance  and  the  weight.  Butler. 
Twelve  returned  upon  the  principal  paniiel,  or 
the  tales,  are  sworn  to  try  according  to  their  evi- 
dence.        _  _  Hale. 
5.  Information;  disclosure  of  any  thing 
secret. 

From  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then  from  hour  to  liour  we  rot  and  rot  , 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Shakesp. 

Birds  live  in  the  air  freest,  and  are  aptest  by  their 
voice  to  tell  tales  what  they  find,  and  by  theirflight 
to  express  the  same.  Bacon. 

Talebe'arer.  n.  s.  {tale  and  hmr.\ 
One  who  gives  officious  or  rnalignant 
intelligence. 

The  liberty  of  a  common  table  is  a  tacit  invi- 
tation to  all  intruders;  as  buffoons,  spies,  tale- 
hearers,  flatterers.  L'Estrange. 

In  great  families,  some  one  false,  paultry  tale- 
hearer,  by  carrying  stories  from  one  to  another, 
shall  inflame  the  minds,  and  discompose  the  quiet, 
of  the  whole  family.  South. 
Talebe'aring.  n.  s.  [tale  and  bear.] 
The  act  of  informing ;  officious  or  malig- 
nant intelligence. 

The  said  Timothy  was  extremely  officious  about 
their  mistress's  person,  endeavouring,  by  flattery 
and  talebearing,  to  set  her  against  the  rest  of  the 
servants.  Arbuthnot. 

Ta  lent,  n.  s.  [talentum,  Lat.] 

1.  A  talent  signified  so  much  weight,  or  a 
sum  of  money,  tlie  value  differing  ac- 
cording to  the  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries. ,  Arbuthnot. 

Five  talents  in  his  debt. 
His  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  straight. 

Shakesp, 

Two  tripods  cast  in  antick  mould. 
With  two  great  talents  of  the  finest  gold.  Dryden. 

2.  Faculty ;  power ;  gift  of  nature.  A  me- 
taphor borrowed  from  the  talents  men- 
tioned in  the  holy  writ.  It  is  used  some- 
times seriously,  and  sometimes  lightly. 

Many  who  knew  the  treasurer's  talent  in  remov- 
ing prejudices,  and  reconciling  himself  to  wavering 
affections,  believed  the  loss  of  the  duke  was  unsea- 
sonable. ■  Clarendon. 
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He  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  his  three  dif- 
ferent faients,  as  a  critick,  satirist,  and  wriStr  of 
odes.  Dryden. 

'Tis  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts, 
Or  carry  smiles  and  sunshine  in  my  face. 
When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart. 

Addison's  Cato. 

They  are  out  of  their  element,  and  logick  is  none 
of  their  talent.  Baker  on  Learning. 

Persons  who  possess  the  true  talent  of  raillery 
are  like  comets  ;  they  are  seldom  seen,  and  all  at 
once  admired  and  feared.  Female  Quixote. 

He,  Agelius,  though  otherwise  a  very  worthy 
raan,  yet  liriving  no  talent  for  disputation,  recom- 
mended Sisinnius,  his  lector,  to  engage  in  a  con- 
ferenct.  Waterland. 

3.  Quality ;  disposition.  An  improper 
and  mistaken  use. 

Though  the  nation  generally  was  without  any 
ill  talent  to  the  church  in  doctrine  or  discipline, 
Yet  they  were  not  without  a  jealousy  that  popery 
was  not  enough  discountenanced.  Clarendon. 

It  14  the  talent  of  human  nature  to  run  from 
one  extreme  to  another.  Swift. 

Ta'lisman.  n.  s.  [I  know  not  whence 
derived :  TiXtc-i/,a,  Skinner  ]  A  magical 
character. 

If  the  physicians  would  forbid  us  to  pronounce 
gout,  rlieumalism,  and  stone,  would  that  serve  like 
so  many  talismnm  to  destroy  the  diseases  Swift. 

Of  talismans  and  sigils  knew  the  power. 
And  careful  watch'd  the  planetary  hour.  Pope. 

Talisma'nick.  adj.  [from  talisman.] 
Magical. 

The  figure  of  a  heart  bleeding  upon  an  altar,  or 
held  in  the  hand  of  a  Cupid,  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  talismanick  in  dresses  of  this  nature. 

Addison. 

To  Talk.  v.  n.  [taelen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  speak  in  conversation ;  to  speak  flu- 
ently and  familiarly,  not  in  set  speeches ; 
to  converse. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  witli 
you  ;  but  I  will  not  eat  with  you.  Shakesp. 

Now  is  this  vice's  dagger  become  a  squire,  aod 
talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt  as  if  he  had 
been  sworn  brother  to  hira  ;  and  he  never  saw  liim 
but  once.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

The  princes  refrained  talking,  and  laid  their  hand 
on  their  mouth.  Job,  xxix.  9. 

The  children  of  thy  people  still  talk  against  thee. 

Ezekiel. 

Here  free  from  court-compliances  he  walks. 
And  with  himself,  his  best  adviser,  talks.  Waller. 

As  God  remembers  that  we  are  but  ilesh,  unable 
to  bear  the  nearer  approaches  of  divinity,  and  so 
talks  with  us  at  once  with  Moses  through  a  cloud  ; 
90  he  forgets  not  that  he  breathed  into  us  the 
breath  of  life,  a  vital  active  spirit.   Decay  of  Piety. 

Mention  the  king  of  Spain,  he  tallts  very  nota- 
bly ;  but  if  you  go  out  of  the  gazette  you  drop 
hira.  Addison 

2.  To  prattle  ;  to  speak  impertinently. 

Hypocrites  austerely  talk 
Of  purity.  Milton 
My  heedless  tongue  ha«  talk'd  away  this  life. 

Rowe. 

Consider  well  the  time  when  Petavius  first  began 
to  talk  in  that  manner.  Waterland. 

3.  To  give  account. 

The  crystalline  spliere,  whose  balance  weighs 
Tht  trepidation  talk'd.  Milton. 

The  natural  histories  of  Switzerland  talk  much  of 
the  fall  of  ^ese  rocks,  and  the^reat  damage  done, 

Addison. 

We  will  consider  whether  Adam  had  any  such 
heir  as  our  author  talks  of.  Locke. 

4.  To  speak  ;  to  reason ;  to  confer. 
Let  me  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judgments. 

Jer.  xii.  1. 

Will  ye  speak  wickedly  for  God,  and  talk  de- 
ceitfully fur  hiin  ?  Jo6,  xiii.  7. 
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It  is  a  difficult  task  to  talk  to  the  purpose,  and 
to  put  life  and  i)erspicuity  into  our  discourses. 

Collier  on  Piide. 

Talking  over  the  things  which  you  have  read 
with  your  companions,  fixes  them  upon  the  mind. 

Watts. 

Talk.  w.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Oral  conversation  ;  fluent  and  familiar 
speech. 

We  do  remember  ;  but  our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk.  Shakesp. 

Perceiving  his  soldiers  dismayed,  he  forbad 
them  to  have  any  talk  with  the  enemy. 

Knolles's  History  of  tlic  Turks. 

How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  drivelh  oxen,  is 
occupied  in  their  labours,  and  whose  talk  is  of  bul- 
locks ?  Ecf/us,  xxxviii. 

This  ought  to  weigh  with  those  whose  reading 
is  designed  for  much  talk  and  little  knowledge. 

Locke. 

In  various  talk  th'  instructive  hours  they  past, 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last.  Pope. 

2.  Report ;  rumour. 

I  hear  a  talk  up  and  down  of  raising  our  money, 
as  a  means  to  retain  our  wealth,  and  keep  our  mo- 
ney from  being  carried  away.  Locke. 

3.  Subject  of  discourse. 

What  delight  to  be  by  such  extoli'd. 
To  live  upon  their  tongues  and  be  l\u'Utalk, 
Of  whom  to  be  despis'd  were  no  small  praise? 

Milton. 

Talk.  n.  s.  [falc,  Fr.]    A  kind  of  stone. 

Stones  composed  of  plates  are  generally  parallel, 
and  fiexible  and  elaslick  :  as,  talk,  cat-silver  or 
glimmer,  of  which  there  are  three  sorts,  the  yellow 
or  golden,  the  white  or  silvery,  and  the  black. 

Woodward  on  Fossils. 

Vi  netian  talk  kept  in  a  heat  of  a  glass  furnace, 
though  brittle  and  discoloured,  had  not  lost  nuich 
of  its  bulk,  aud  seenicd  nearer  of  kin  to  talk  than 
mere  earth.  Boyle. 

Ta'lkative.  adj.  [from  ial/c]    Full  of 
prate;  loquacious. 

If  1  have  held  you  overloiig,  lay  hardly  the  fault 
upon  my  old  age,  which  in  its  disposition  is  talka- 
tive. Sidney 

This  may  prove  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  dis- 
affected, not  to  build  hopes  on  the  talkative  zealots 
of  their  party.  Addison. 

I  am  ashamed  I  cannot  make  a  quicker  progress 
in  the  French,  where  every  body  is  so  courteous 
and  talkative.  Addison. 

The  coxcomb  bird  so  talkative  and  grave. 
That  from  his  cage  cries  cuckold,  whore,  and 
knave ; 

Though  many  a  passenger  he  rightly  call. 

You  hold  hiui  no  philosopher  at  all.  Pope. 

Ta'lkativeness.  n.  s.  [from  talkative.] 
Loquacity  ;  garrulity  ;  fulness  of  prate, 

We  call  this  talkativeness  a  feminine  vice ;  but 
lie  that  shall  appropriate  loquacity  to  women,  may 
perhaps  sometimes  need  to  light  l!)iogenes's  candle 
to  seek  a  man.  Government  oj  the  Tongue. 

Learned  women  have  lost  all  credit  by  their  im 
pertinent  talkativeness  and  coneeit.  Swif't. 

Ta'lker.  n.  s.  [from  talk.] 

1.  One  who  talks. 

Let  me  give  for  instance  some  of  those  writers  or 
taUiers  who  deal  much  in  the  words  Nature  or  Fate. 

Watts. 

2.  A  loquacious  person  ;  a  prattler. 

Kee[)  me  company  but  two  years, 
Thou  slialt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue. 
—Farewell ;  I'll  grow  a  talker  for  this  Jeer. 

Shakesp. 

If  it  were  desirable  to  have  a  child  a  more  brisk 
talker,  ways  might  be  found  to  make  him  so  ;  but 
a  wise  fattier  had  rather  his  son  should  be  useful 
when  a  man,  than  pretty  company. 

Locke  on  Education. 

3.  A  boaster ;  a  bragging  fellow. 

The  greatest  talkers  in  the  days  of  peace  hav^ 
been  the  most  pusillanimous  in  the  day  of  tempta- 
tion. Taylor 
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Ta'lky.  adj.  [from  talk.]    Consisting  of 
talk ;  resembling  talk. 

The  talky  flakes  in  the  strata  were  all  formed 
before  the  subsidence,  along  with  the  sand. 

Woodward  on  Fossils. 

Tall.  adj.  [tdl,  Welsh.] 

1.  High  in  stature. 

Bring  word,  how  tall  she  is 

Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopat, 
Two  of  nobler  shape. 
Erect  and  (a/i.  Milton. 

2.  High;  lofty. 

Winds  rush'd  abroad 
From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 
On  the  vext  wilderness,  whose  tallest  pines. 
Though  rooted  deep  as  high,  and  sturdiest  oaks, 
Bow'd  their  stiff  necks.  Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 

"They  lop,  and  lop,  on  this  and  that  hand,  cutting 
away  the  tall,  sound,  and  substantial  timber,  that 
used  to  shelter  them  from  the  winds.  Vavenant. 

May  they  encrease  as  fast,  and  spread  their 
boughs. 

As  the  higli  fame  of  their  great  owner  grows! 
May  he  live  long  enough  to  see  them  all 
Dark  shadows  cast,  and  as  his  palace  tall! 
Methinks  I  see  the  love  that  shall  be  made. 
The  lovers  walking  in  thatam'rous  shade.  Waller 

3.  Sturdy  ;  lusty. 

I'll  swear  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands, 
and  that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk  ;  but  1  know  thou 
art  no  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and  that  thou  wilt 
be  drunk  ;  but  I  would  thou  wouldst  be  a  tall 
fellow  of  thy  hands.  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Ta  llage,  n.  s.  [taillage,  Fr.]  Impost ; 
excise. 

The  people  of  Spain  were  better  affected  untq 
Philip  than  to  Ferdinando,  because  he  had  imposed 
upon  them  many  taxes  and  tallages. 

Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

Ta'llow.  n.  s.  [talge,  Dan.]  The  grease 
or  fat  of  an  animal ;  coarse  suet. 

She 's  the  kitchen  wench,  and  all  grease ;  and  I 
know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to,  but  to  make  a 
lamp  of  her,  and  run  from  her  by  her  own  light. 
I  warrant  her  rags,  and  the  tallow  in  them,  will 
burn  a  Lapland  winter.  Shakesp. 

The  new  worldWs  stocked  with  such  store  of 
kine  and  bulls,  brought  hither  out  of  Europe 
since  the  first  <liscovery,  that  the  Spaniards  kill 
thousands  of  them  year-ly,  for  their  tallow  and 
liides  only.  Heylyn. 

Snuff  the  candles  close  to  the  tallow,  which  will 
make  them  run.  Su)i^. 

To  Ta'llov^.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

grease ;  to  smear  with  tallow. 
Ta'llowchandler.  n.  s.  [tallow  and 
chandelier,  Fr.]    One  who  makes  can- 
dles of  tallow,  not  of  wax. 

Nastiness,  and  several  nasty  trades,  as  tallow- 
chandlers,  butchers,  and  neglect  of  cleansing  of 
gutters,  are  great  occasions  of  a  plague. 

Harvey  on  the  PlagJU. 

Ta'lly.  n.  s,  [from  tailler  to  cut,  Fr.] 

1.  A  stick  notched  or  cut  in  conformity 
to  another  stick,  and  used  to  keep 
accounts  by. 

So  right  his  judgment  was  cut  fit. 
And  made  a  tally  to  his  wit.  Hudibraa. 

The  only  talents  in  esteem  at  present  are  those 
of  Exchange  Alley  ;  one  tally  is  worth  a  grove  of 
bays.  _  Garth, 

Have  you  not  seen  a  baker's  maid 

Between  two  equal  panniers  sway'd  ? 

Her  tallies  useless  lie  and  idle. 

If  plac'd  exactly  in  the  middle.  Prior. 
From  his  rug  the  skew'r  he  lakes. 
And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes  ; 
With  just  resentment  flings  it  on  the  ground. 
There  take  my  tally  of  ten  thousand  pound.  Swift. 

2.  Any  thing  made  to  suit  another. 

So  suited  in  their  minds  and  persons, 
That  they  were  fram'd  the  tallies  for  each  other  : 
If  any  alien  love  had  interpos'd, 
It  must  have  been  an  eye- sore  to  beholdeis. 

Dryden. 
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Co  Ta'lly.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
fit ;  to  suit ;  to  cut  out,  so  as  to  answer 
any  thing. 

Nor  sister  either  had,  nor  brother  ; 
They  seem'd  just  tatty'd  for  each  otlier.  Prior 
They  are  not  so  well  tallied  to  the  present  hinc- 
ture.  Pope. 

To  Ta'lly.  v.  n.  To  be  fitted ;  to  con- 
form ;  to  be  suitable. 

I  found  pieces  of  tiles  that  exactly  tallied  witli 
the  channel.  Addison  on  Italy. 

Ta'lmud.  1  n.  s.  The  book  contain- 
In  a'lm  u  D .  J  ing  the  Jewish  traditions, 
the  rabbinical  constitutions  and  explica- 
tions of  the  law. 
Ta'lness.  n.  s.  [from  tall.^  Height  of 
stature  ;  procerity. 

An  hideous  giant,  horrible  and  high, 
That  with  his  tatness  seem'd  to  threat  the  sky. 

Spenser. 

Tlie  eyes  behold  so  many  naked  bodies,  as  for 
talness  of  stature  could  liardly  be  equalled  in  any 
country.  Hayward. 

Ta  lon.  71.  s.  [talon,  Fr.]  The  claw  of 
a  bird  of  prey. 

It  may  be  tried,  whether  birds  may  not  be  made 
to  have  greater  or  longer  tatnns. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 
Upward  the  noble  bird  directs  his  wing, 
And,  tow'rine  round  his  master's  earth-born  foes. 
Swift  lie  collects  his  fatal  stock  of  ire, 
Lifts  his  fierce  talon  high,  and  darts  the  forked  fire. 

Prior. 

Tamarind  free.  n.s.  [tamarindus,  Lat.] 

The  flower  of  the  tamarind-tree  consists  of  seve- 
ral leaves,  which  are  so  placed  as  to  resemble  a 
papilionaceous  one  in  some  measure  ;  but  these  ex- 
pand circularly,  from  whose  many-leaved  flower- 
cup  rises  the  poiutal,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
fiat  pod,  containing  many  flat  angular  seeds  sur- 
rounded with  an  acid  blackish  pulp.  MilLr. 
Lenitives  are  cassia,  tamarinds,  manna. 

Wiseman's  Surgery 
Lay  me  reclin'd 
Beneath  the  spreading  tamarind,  that  shakes, 
Fann'd  by  the  breeze,  its  fever-cooling  fruit. 

Thomson. 

Ta  marisk,  n.  s.  [tamarice,  Lat.] 

The  flowers  of  the  tamarisk  are  rosaceous.  Miller. 
Tamarisk  is  a  tree  that  grows  tall,  and  its  wood 
is  medicinal.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Ta'mbarine.  n.  s.  [tambourin,  Fr  ]  A 
tabour;  a  small  drum.  It  should  be 
tambourin. 

Calliope  with  muses  moe. 
Soon  as  thy  oaten  pipe  began  to  sound, 
Their  ivory  lutes  and  tambarines  forego. 

Spenser's  Pastorals. 

TAME.  adj.  [tame,  Sax.  taem,  Dut.  tarn, 
Dan.] 

I.  Not  wild  ;  domestick. 

Tliales  the  Milesian  said.  That  of  all  wild 
beasts  a  tyrant  is  the  worst,  and  of  all  tame  beasts 
a  flatterer.  Addison. 
I.  Crushed ;    subdued ;   depressed ;  de- 
jected ;  spiritless ;  heartless. 

If  you  should  need  a  pin, 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it. 

Shakesp. 

And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep, 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  aull. 

Shakesp. 

A.  most  poor  man  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows. 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows. 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.      Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Praise  him,  each  savage  furious  beast. 
That  on  his  stores  do  daily  feast ; 
And  you,  tame  slaves  of  the  laborious  plough. 
Your  weary  knees  to  your  Creator  bow. 

Roscommon, 

3.  Spiritless ;  unanimated :  as,  a  tame 
poem.    A  low  phrase. 
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To  Tame.  v.  n.  [gatamgan,  Goth,  temean. 
Sax.  tutnimn,  Dut.] 

1.  To  reduce  from  wildness  ;  to  reclaim; 
to  make  gentle. 

Those  that  tame  wild  horses. 
Pace  'em  not  in  their  hands  to  make  'em  gentle  ; 
But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  hits.  Shakesp. 

2.  To  subdue;  to  crush;  to  depress;  to 
conquer. 

If  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  the  otl'eiices. 
Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
They  cannot  tame 
Or  overcome  tlieir  riches  ;  nut  by  making 
Baths,  orchards,  fish-pools,  letting  in  of  seas 
Here,  and  then  there  i'orcing  him  out  again. 

Ben  Jonson. 

A  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  fl;it  tamed  piece.  Shakesp. 

A  race  uncorxpier'd,  by  their  clime  made  bold. 
The  Caledonians,  arm'd  with  want  and  cold< 
Have  been  for  ages  ke|it  for  you  to  fame.  Waller. 

Ta'meable.  adj.  [from  tume.l  Suscep- 
tive of  tamin'4^. 

Ganzas  are  supposed  to  be  great  fuwis,  of  a 
strong  flight,  an'l  easily  tamenhle ;  divers  of  which 
may  he  so  brought  up  as  to  join  toj^ether  in  carry- 
ing the  weight  of  a  man.  M'ilkins. 
Ta'mely.  adv.  [from  tame.]  Not  wildly  ; 
meanly ;  spiritlesly. 

True  obedience,  of  this  madness  cur'd. 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty.  Shakesp.  H.  IV. 

What  courage  tamely  could  to  death  consent. 
And  not  by  striking  first  the  blow  prevent  ? 

Dryden. 

Once  a  champion  of  renown. 
So  tamely  can  you  bear  the  ravish'd  crown  ' 

Dryden. 

Has  he  given  way  ? 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  let  them  pass  ?  Additon, 
Can  \'<)u  love  and  reverence  your  prelate,  w  horn 
you  t-imf/i/ sorter  to  be  abused  ?  SuiJ't. 
Ta'.meness.  n.  s.  [from  tatne.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  tame  ;  not  wild- 
ness. 

2.  AVant  of  spirits  ;  timidity. 

Such  a  conduct  must  appear  rather  like  tameness 
than  beauty,  and  expose  his  authority  to  insults. 

Rotters. 

Ta'mer.  n.  s.  [from  tame.]  Conqueror; 
subduer. 

He,  great  tamer  of  all  human  art, 
Dulness !  wJiose  good  old  cause  I  yet  defend.  Pope. 

Ta'miny.  n.  s.    A  woollen  stuff. 

Ta'mkin.  n.  s.  The  stopple  of  the  mouth 
of  a  great  gun. 

To  Ta'mper.  v.  a.  [Of  uncertain  deri- 
vation, derived  by  Skinner  from  tempero, 
Lat.] 

1.  To  be  busy  with  physick. 

'Tis  in  vain 
To  tamper  with  your  crazy  brain. 
Without  trepanning  of  your  skull 
As  often  as  the  moon 's  at  full.  Hudihras. 

He  tried  washes  to  bring  him  to  a  better  com- 
plexion, but  there  was  no  good  to  be  done  ;  the 
very  tampering  cast  him  into  a  disease.  L'Estrange. 

2.  To  meddle  ;  to  have  to  do  without  fit- 
ness or  necessity. 

That  key  of  knowledge,  which  should  give  us 
entrance  into  the  recesses  of  religion,  is  by  so  much 
tampering  and  wrenching  made  useless. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
'Tis  dangerous  tampering  v/'jth  amuse. 
The  profits  small,  and  you  have  much  to  lose  : 
For  though  true  wit  adorns  your  birth  or  place, 
Degenerate  lines  degrade  the  attainted  race. 

Roscommon. 

Earl  Waltheof  being  overtaken  with  wine,  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  ;  but,  repenting  next  mcjrn- 
ing,  repaired  to  the  king,  and  discovered  the  whole 
(natter:  notwithstanding  which  he  was  beheaded 
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upon  the  defeat  of  the  conspiracy,  for  having  bu{ 
thus  far  tampered  in  it.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

3.  To  deal ;  to  practise  secretl3\ 

Others  tamper'd 
For  Fleetwood,  Desborough,  and  Lambert. Hjidifc. 
To  Tan.  v.  a.  [tannen,  Dut.  tanner,  Fr.] 
J.  To  impregnate  or  imbue  with  bark. 

a  human  skull  covered  with  the  skin,  having 
been  buried  in  some  limy  soil,  was  tanned  nr  turn- 
ed into  a  kind  of  leather.  Grew's  Musaum. 

Black  cattle  produce  tallow,  hides,  and  beef; 
but  the  greatest  part  of  the  hides  are  exported  raw 
for  want  of  bark  to  tan  them.  Swift. 

They  sell  us  their  bark  at  a  good  price  for  tun- 
ning our  hides  into  leather.       Swift  s  Miscellanies. 
2.  To  imbrown  by  the  sun. 

His  face  all  tann  d  with  scorching  sunny  ray. 
As  he  had  travell'd  many  a  sunnner's  day 
Through  boiling  sands  of  Araby  and  Ind.  Spenser. 

Like  sun-parch'd  quarters  on  the  city  gate. 
Such  is  thy  tann'd  skin's  lamentable  state.  Donne. 

A  brown  for  which  heaven  would  disband 
The  galaxy,  and  stars  be  tann'd.  Cleaveland. 
Tane  for  taken,  ta'en.    Ill  spelt. 

Two  trophies  tane  from  tli'  east  and  western 
shore. 

And  both  those  nations  twice  triumphed  o'er. 

May's  Virgil. 

Tang.  n.  s.  [tanghe,  Dut.  acrid.] 

1.  A  strong  taste ;  a  taste  left  in  the 
mouth. 

Sin  taken  into  the  soul,  is  like  a  liquor  poured 
into  a  vessel  ;  so  much  of  it  as  it  fills  it  also  sea- 
sons: so  that  although  the  body  of  the  liquor 
should  be  [loured  out  again,  yet  still  it  leaves  that 
tan^  behind  it.  "  South. 

It  is  strange  that  the  soul  should  never  once  recal 
over  any  of  its  pure  native  thoughts,  before  it 
borrowed  any  thing  from  the  body  ;  never  bring 
into  the  waking  man's  view  any  other  ideas  but 
what  have  a  tang  of  the  cask,  and  derive  their 
original  from  that  union.  Locke. 

2.  Relish ;  taste.    A  low  word. 

There  was  not  the  least  ta7ig  of  religion,  which 
is  indeed  the  worst  affectation  in  any  thing  he  said 
or  did.       ^  Aiterbury. 

3.  Something  that  leaves  a  sting  or  pain 
behind  it. 

She  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang. 
Would  cry  to  a  sailor,  Go  hang.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

4.  Sound ;  tone :  this  is  mistaken  for  tone 
or  twansr. 

I  here  is  a  pretty  aflfectation  in  the  Allemain, 
which  gives  their  speech  a  different  tang  from 
ours.     '  Holder. 
To  Tang.  v.  n.    [This  is,  I  think,  mis- 
taken for  tivang.]    To  ring  with. 

Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  thy 
servants  ;  let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state  ; 
put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity. 

Shakesp.  Ticelfth  Night. 

Ta'ngent.  n.  s.  [tangent,  Fr.  tangens, 
Lat.] 

Tangent,  in  trigonometry,  is  a  right  line  perpen- 
dicularly raised  on  the  extremity  of  a  radius,  and 
which  touches  a  circle  so  as  not  to  cut  it ;  but  yet 
intersects  another  line  without  the  circle  called  a 
secant,  that  is  drawn  from  the  centre,  and  which 
cuts  the  arc  to  which  it  is  a  tangent.  Trevoux, 

Nothing  in  this  hypothesis  can  retain  the  planets 
in  their  orbs,  but  they  would  immediately  desert 
them  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun,  and  va- 
nish away  in  tangents  to  their  several  circles  into 
the  mundane  space.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

Tangibility,  n.  s.  [from  tangible.] 
The  quality  of  being  perceived  by  the 
touch. 

Ta'ngible.  adj.  [from  tango,  Lat.]  Per- 
ceptible by  the  touch. 

Tangible  bodies  have  no  pleasure  in  the  consort 
of  air,  but  endeavour  to  subact  it  into  a  more 
dense  body.  Bacon. 
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tlie  touch,  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies  are 
discerned,  as  hard,  soft,  smuoth.  Locke 
T«  Ta'ngle.  u.  «.    [See  entangle.] 

1.  To  implic^te ;  to  knit  together. 

2.  To  ensnare  ;  to  entrap. 

She  means  to  tangle  mine  eyes  too, 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  ciicek  of  cream. 

Shakesp. 

1  do,  cjuoth  he,  perceive 
My  king  is  tangled  in  affection  to 
A  creature  tf  the  queen's,  lady  Anne  Bullen 

Shakesp. 

You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whdse  composed  rliimes 
bh.ill  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows  Shakesp. 

If  thou  retire,  the  dauphin,  well  appointed, 
Stands  with  the  snares  of  war  to  tangle  thee, 

Shakesp. 

Now  ly'st  victorious 
Among  thy  slain  self-kill'd. 
Not  willingly,  but  tangled  in  the  fold 
Of  dire  necessity.  Milton's  Agonistes. 

Skill'd  to  retire,  and  in  retiring  draw 
Hearts  after  them,  tangled  in  amorous  nets. 

Milton. 

With  subtile  cobweb  clieats. 
They  're  catch'd  in  knotted  law-like  nets  ; 
In  whicli  wlien  once  they  are  entangled. 
The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they  re  tangled 

Hudibras. 

3.  To  embroil ;  to  embarrass. 

When  my  simple  weakness  strays. 
Tangled  in  forbidden  ways. 
He,  my  shepherd  !  is  my  guide. 
He 's  before  me,  on  my  side.  Crashaw. 

To  Ta  ngle.  D.  M.    To  be  entangled. 

Shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  perplex'd 
All  path  of  man  or  beast.  Anon. 

Ta'ngle.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  knot 
of  things  interwoven  in  one  another,  or 
different  parts  of  the  same  thing  per- 
plexed. 

He  leading  swiftly  rowl'd 
In  tangles,  and  made  intricate  seem  strait. 
To  mischief  swift.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  .Neaera's  hair.  Milton. 

Ta'nist.  n.  s.  [an  Irish  word  ;  an  taanis- 
ter,  Erse.] 

Presently  after  the  dcatli  of  any  of  their  captains 
they  assemble_lhemsclves  to  chuse  aiiotlier  in  his 
stead,  and  nominate  commonly  the  next  brother; 
and  then  next  to  him  do  they  chuse  next  of  the 
blood  to  be  tanist,  who  shall  next  succeed  him  in 
the  said  captainry.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

Ta'nistry.  71.  s.  [from  tanist.] 

The  Irish  hold  their  lands  by  tanistry,  which  is 
no.more  than  a  personal  estate  for  his  life-time  that 
is  tanist,  by  reason  he  is  admitted  thereunto  by 
election.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

If  the  Irish  be  not  permitted  to  purchase  estates 
of  freeholds,  which  might  descend  to  their  chil- 
dren, must  they  not  continue  their  custom  of  ta- 
nistry? which  makes  all  their  possessions  uncer- 
tain. Davies  on  L  eland. 

By  the  Irish  custom  of  tanistry,  tl:e  chieftains  of 
every  country,  and  the  chief  of  every  sept,  had  no 
longer  estate  than  for  life  in  their  chieferics ;  and 
when  their  chieftains  were  dead,  their  sons,  or 
next  heirs,  did  not  succeed  them,  but  their  tanists, 
who  were  elective,  and  purchased  their  elections 
by  strong  hand.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Tank.  n.  s.  [tanque,  Fr.]  A  large  cis- 
tern or  bason. 

Handle  your  pruning  knife  with  dexterity  ;  go 
tightly  to  your  business :  you  have  c<jst  me  much, 
and  must  earn  it :  here 's  plentiful  provision,  ras- 
cal ;  sallading  in  the  garden,  and  water  in  the 
tank;  and  in  holy  days,  the  licking  of  a  platter  of 
rice  when  you  deserve  it.  Dryden's  Don  Sebastian. 

Ta'nkard.  n.s.  [tanguaerd,  Fr.  tankaerd, 
Dut.  tancaird,  Irish.]  A  large  vessel 
with  a  cover,  for  strong  drink. 
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Hath  his  tankard  touch'd  your  brain  ? 
Sure  they  're  fall'n  asleep  again.  BenJonson. 
Marius  was  the  first  who  drank  out  of  a  silver 
tankard,  after  the  manner  of  Bacchus. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 
When  any  calls  for  ale,  fill  the  largest  tankard 
cup  top  full.  Swijt. 

Ta'nner.  n.  s.  [from  tan.]  One  whose 
trade  is  to  tan  leather. 

Tanners  use  that  lime  whicli  is  newly  drawn  out 
of  the  kiln,  and  not  slacked  with  water  or  air. 

Moion. 

Ta'npit.  n.  s.  [from  tan  and  pit.]  A 
pit  where  leather  is  impregnated  with 
bark. 

Ta'nsy.  n.  s.  [tanacetum,  Lat.]    An  odo- 
rous plant.  Miller. 
Ta'ntalism.  n.  s.  [from  tantalize.]  A 
punishment  like  that  of  Tantalus. 

A  lively  representation  of  a  person  lying  under 
the  torments  of  such  a  tantalism,  or  platonick  hell. 

Addison's  Spectator. 
To  Ta'ntalize.  v.  a.  [from  Tantalus, 
whose  punishrnent  was  to  starve  among 
fruits  and  water  which  he  could  not 
touch.]  To  torment  by  the  shew  of 
pleasures  which  cannot  be  reached. 

Thy  vain  desires,  at  strife 
Within  themselves,  have  tantaliz'd  thy  life.  Dryd. 

The  maid  once  sped  was  not  suffered  to  tantalize 
the  male  part  of  ttie  commonwealth.  Addison. 

TANTAMOUNT. 
lent. 


n.  s.  [Fr.]  Equiva- 


If  one  third  of  our  coin  were  gone,  and  men  had 
equally  one  third  less  money  than  they  have,  it 
must  be  tantamount ;  wliat  I  'scape  of  one  third  less, 
another  must  make  up.  Locke. 

Tanti'vy.  adv.  [from  the  note  of  a  hunt- 
ing horn,  so  e.xpressed  in  articulate 
sounds.  From  Tania  vi,  says  Skinnir.] 
To  ride  tantivy  is  to  ride  with  great  speed 
Ta'ntling.  n.  s.  [from  Tantalus.]  One 
seized  with  hopes  of  pleasure  unattain- 
able. 

Hard  life. 

To  be  still  hot  Summer's  tantlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  Winter.  Shakesp. 

To  Tap.  v.  a.  [tappen,  Dut.  tapper,  Fr.] 

1.  To  touch  lightly ;  to  strike  gently. 

2,  [Tappen,  Dut.]  To  pierce  a  vessel ;  to 
broach  a  vessel.  It  is  used  likewise  of 
the  liquor. 

That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican, 
Hast  thou  tapt  out,  anddrunkenly  carouzed.  Shak. 

He  has  been  tapping  his  liquors,  while  I  have 
been  spilling  my  blood.  Addison. 

Wait  witTi  patience  till  the  tumour  becomes 
troublesome,  and  then  tap  it  with  a  lancet. 

Sharp's  Surgery. 

Tap.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  gentle  blow. 
This  is  tlie  right  fencing  grace,  tap  for  tap,  and 

so  part  fair.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Each  sliakes  her  fan  with  a  smile,  then  gives  her 
right  hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the  shoulder. 

Addison's  Spectator. 
As  at  Iiot  cockles  once  1  laid  me  down. 
And  felt  the  weighty  hand  of  many  a  clown, 
Buxoma  gave  a  gentle  tap.  Gay's  Pastorals. 

S<)  Huron-leeches,  when  their  patient  lies 
In  feverisli  restlessness  with  unclos'd  eyes. 
Apply  with  gentle  strokes  their  ozier  rod. 
And  tap  by  tap  invite  the  sleepy  god.  Ilarte. 

2.  A  pipe  at  which  the  liquor  of  a  vessel 
is  let  out. 

A  gentleman  was  inclined  to  the  knight  of  Gas- 
coiene's  distemper,  upon  hearing  the  noise  of  a  tap 
running.  De-rham. 
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Tape.  n.  s.  [cseppan,  Sax.]  A  narrov 
fillet  or  band  of  linen. 

Will  you  buy  any  tape,  or  lace  for  your  cape. 
My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a  ?  Shakesp, 

This  pouch  that 's  ty'd  with  a  tape 
I'll  wager,  that  the  prize  shall  be  my  due.  Gay, 

On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repair'd  with  straw. 
With  tape-ty'd  curtains  never  nieantto  draw.  Pope. 
Ta'per.  n.  s.  [tapep.  Sax.]    A  wax  can- 
dle ;  a  light. 

Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius : 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me.  Shahe»f, 

My  daughter  and  little  son  we  '11  dress 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tape^-s  on  their  heads, 
And  rattles  in  their  hands.  Shaketp. 

If  any  snatch  the  pure  tajier  from  my  hand,  and 
hold  it  to  the  devil,  he  will  only  burn  liis  own 
fingers,  but  shall  not  rob  me  of  the  reward  of  my 
good  intention.  Tayler, 

There  the  fair  light. 
Like  Hero's  taper  in  the  window  plac'd. 
Such  fate  from  the  malignant  air  did  find. 
As  that  exposed  to  the  boist'rous  wind.  Waller, 

To  see  this  fleet, 
Ileav'n,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above. 
For  tapers  made  too  glaring  comets  rise.  Drydtn. 

Ta'per.  adj.  [from  the  form  of  a  taper.] 
Regularly  narrowed  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  ;  pyramidal ;  conical. 

Her  taper  fingers,  and  lier  panting  breast. 
He  praises.  Dryden. 

From  the  heaver  the  otter  differs  in  his  teeth, 
which  are  canine  ;  and  in  his  tail,  which  is  feline, 
or  a  long  taper.  Grew. 

To  Ta'per.  v.  n.  To  grow  gradually 
smaller. 

The  back  is  made  tapering  in  form  of  a  pillar,  tha 
lower  vertebres  being  the  broadest  and  largest ;  the 
superior  lesser  and  lesser,  for  the  greater  stability 
of  the  trunk.  Rm/. 

Such  be  the  dog. 
With  tap'rine  tail,  that  nimbly  cuts  the  wind. 

^  Tickell. 
Ta'pesty.   n.  s.  [tapesterie,  tapisserie, 
tapis,  Fr.  tapetum,  Lat.]    Cloth  woven 
in  regular  fio-ures. 

In  the  desk 
That's  covci'd  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry, 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats.  Shakesp. 

The  casements  are  with  golden  tissue  spread. 
And  horses  hoofs,  for  earth,  on  silken  tap'stry  tread. 

Dryden. 

One  room  is  hung  with  tapestry,  in  which  are 
wrought  the  figures  of  the  great  persons  of  the 
family.  Addison, 

Ta'pet.  n.  s.  [tapetia,  Lat.]  Worked  or 
figured  stuff. 

To  their  work  they  fit,  and  each  doth  chuse 
What  story  she  v^ill  for  her  tapet  take.  Spenter. 

Ta'proot.  n.  s.  [tap  and  root.]  Th« 
principal  stem  of  the  root. 

Some  put  under  the  trees  raised  of  seed,  about 
four  inches  below  the  place  where  they  sow  their 
seeds,  a  small  piece  of  tile  to  stop  the  running 
down  of  the  taproot,  which  occasions  it  to  hrarich 
when  it  comes  to  the  tile.    Mortimer's  Husbandry, 

Ta'pster.  n.  s.  [from  tap  ]  One  whose 
business  is  to  draw  beer  in  an  alehouse. 

The  oath  of  a  lover  is  no  stronger  than  the 
word  of  a  tapster  ;  they  are  both  the  confirmers  of 
false  reckonings.  Shakesp. 

Though  you  change  your  place,  you  need  not 
change  your  trade  :  I'll  be  your  tapster  still.  Shak, 

The  world  is  come  now  to  that  pass,  that  the 
vintner  and  tapster  may  broach  what  religion  they 
please  ;  and  the  apothecary  may  mingle  ner  as  he 
pleases.  ^  Hmoel. 

Though  the  painting  grows  deeay'd. 

The  house  will  never  lose  its  trade  ; 

Nav,  though  the  treacherous  tapster  Thomas 

Hangs  a  new  an^el  two  doors  from  us.  Sw^i, 
Tar.  n.  s.  [rajae,  Sax.  tarre,  Dut.  tiere, 
Dan.]  Liquid  pitch  ;  the  turpentine  of 
the  pine  or  fit-  drained  out  by  fire. 
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Then,  foaming  tar,  their  bridles  they  would 
champ, 

And  trampling  the  fiiie  element  would  fiercely 
ramp.  Spenser. 
A  man  will  not  lose  a  hog  for  an  halfpenny- 
worth of  tar.  Camden's  Remains. 

Tar.  n.  s.  [from  tar  used  in  ships.]  A 
sailor  ;  a  seaman,  in  contempt. 
In  senates  bold,  and  fierce  in  war, 
A  land  commander,  and  a  tar.      Swift's  Miscelt. 
To  Tar.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  smear  over  with  tar. 

2.  To  teaze  ;  to  provoke.  [ragaTTw.  j 
There  has  been  much  to  do  on  both  sides ;  and 

the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  on  to  con- 
troversy. Shakesp. 

'I'wo  curs  shall  tame  each  other  ;  pride  alone 
Must  far  the  mastiffs  on,  as  'twere  the  bone.  Shak. 

TARANTULA.  U.S.  [Italian;  tarentuh, 
Fr.]  An  insect  whose  bite  is  only  cured 
by  musick. 

This  word,  lover,  did  no  less  pierce  poor  Pyro- 
oles,  than  the  right  tune  of  musick  toucheth  him 
that  is  sick  of  the  tarantula.  Sidney. 

He  that  uses  the  word  tarantula,  without  having 
any  idea  of  what  it  stands  for,  means  nothing  at 
all  by  it.  Locke. 

Tarda'tion.  n.  s.  [tardo,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  hindering  or  delaying. 
Ta'rdigradous.  adj.  [tardigradus,  Lat.] 
Moving  slowly. 

It  is  but  a  slow  and  tardigradous  animal,  preying 
upon  advantage,  and  otherwise  may  be  escaped. 

Brrywn. 

Ta  rdily,  adv.  [from  tardy.'\  Slowly  ; 
sluggishly. 

He  was  indeed  the  glass. 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  tlieniselves  ; 
Speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish, 
Because  the  accents  of  the  valiant  ; 
For  those  that  could  speak  slow  and  tardily, 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse, 
To  seem  like  him.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

rA'RDiNESS.  w.  s.  [from  tardy.]  Slow- 
ness ;  sluggishness ;  unwillingness  to 
action  or  motion. 

A  tardiness  in  nature, 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke 
That  it  intends  to  do.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Ta'rdity.  n.  s.  [tarditas,  from  tardus, 
Lat.  tardivete,  Fr.]  Slowness  ;  want  of 
velocity. 

»  Suppose  some  observable  tardity  in  the  motion 
of  light,  and  then  ask  how  we  should  arrive  to 
perceive  it  ?  D'gby- 
Our  explication  includes  time  in  the  motions  of 
velocity  and  tardity.  Digby  on  the  Soul. 

TA  RDY,  adj.  [tardus,  Lat.  tardif,  Fr.] 

1.  Slow;  not  swift. 

Nor  should  their  age  by  years  be  told. 
Whose  souls  more  swift  than  motion  climb, 
And  check  the  tardy  flight  of  time.    Sandys's  Par. 

2.  Sluggish;  unwilling  to  action  or  motion. 

Behold  that  navy  which  a  while  before 
Provok'd  the  tardy  English  close  to  fight. 

Now  draw  their  beaten  vessels  close  to  shore. 
As  larks  lie  dar'd  to  shun  the  hobbies  flight.  Dryd. 

When  certain  to  o'ercome,  inclin'd  to  save. 
Tardy  to  vengeance,  and  with  mercy  brave.  Prior. 

3.  Dilatory  ;  late ;  tedious.  ' 
You  shall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  son 

In  your  behalf,  to  meet  you  on  the  way  ; 
Be  notta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay. S/ia/c.  Rick.  III. 

Death  he  as  oft  accus'd 
OS  tardy  execution,  since  denounc'd 
The  day  of  his  offence.        Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  tardy  plants  in  our  cold  orchards  plac'd. 
Reserve  their  fruit  for  the  next  age's  taste  : 
There  a  small  grain  in  some  few  months  will  be 
A  firm,  a  lofty,  and  a  spacious  tree.  Waller. 

Tardy  of  aid,  unseal  thy  heavy  eyes. 
Awake,  and  with  the  dawning  day  arise.  Dryden. 
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You  may  freely  censure  him  for  being  tardy  in 
his  payments.  Arbuthnot. 
,  Unwary.    A  low  word. 

Yield,  scoundrel  base,  quoth  she,  or  die, 

Thy  life  is  mine,  and  liberty  : 

But  if  tliou  think'st  I  took  thee  tardy, 

And  dar'st  presume  to  be  so  hardy 

To  try  thy  fortune  o'er  a  fresh, 

I  11  wave  my  title  to  thy  flesh.  Hudibras. 
0.  Criminal;  offending.    A  low  word. 

If  they  take  them  tardy,  they  endeavour  to  hum- 
ble them  by  way  of  reprisal :  those  slips  and  mis- 
managements are  usually  ridiculed. Co//ier  on  Pride. 

To  I'a'rdy.  v.  a.  [tarder,  Fr.  from  the 
adjective.]    To  delay  ;  to  hinder. 
I  chose 

Camillo  for  the  minister,  to  poison 

My  friend  Polixenes  ;  which  had  been  done. 

But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 

My  swift  command.  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Tare.  n.  s.  [teeren,  Dut.  to  consume. 
Skinner.]  A  weed  that  grows  among  corn. 

Through  hatred  of  lam,  the  corn  in  the  field  of 
God  is  plucked  up.  Hooker. 

The  liberal  contributions  such  teachers  met 
with,  served  to  invite  more  labourers,  where 
their  seed-time  was  their  harvest ;  and  by  sowing 
tares  they  reaped  gold.  Decay  of  Piety. 

My  country  neighbours  begin  not  to  think  of 
being  in  general,  which  is  being  abstracted  from 
all  its  inferior  species,  before  they  come  to  think 
of  the  fly  in  their  sheep,  or  the  tares  in  their  corn. 

Locke. 

TARE.  n.  s.  [Fr.]    A  mercantile  word 
denoting  the  weight  of  any  thing  con- 
taining a  commodity ;  also  the  allowance 
made  for  it. 
Tare,  preterite  of  tear. 

The  women  beat  their  breasts,  their  cheeks  they 
tare.  Dryden 

Targe.  7  n.  s.  [tapja.  Sax.  targe,  Ital 
Ta'rget.  j  targe,  Fr.  tarian,  Welch, 
which  seems  the  original  of  the  rest ;  an 
taargett,  Erse.]  A  kind  of  buckler  or 
shield  borne  on  the  left  arm.  It  seems 
to  be  commonly  used  for  a  defensive  wea- 
pon less  in  circumference  than  a  shield. 

Glancing  on  his  helmet  made  a  large 
And  open  gash  therein,  were  not  his  targe 
That  broke  the  violence.  Spenser. 
I  took  all  their  seven  points  in  my  target.  Shak. 
Henceforward  will  1  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fair  shining  suns.S/iafc.  H.  TV 
The  arms  she  usetli  most  is  the  target,  to  shroud 
herself  under,  and  fence  away  the  blow. 

Howel's  England's  Tears. 
Those  leaves 
They  gather'd,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe.  Milton. 

The  Greeks  the  gates  approach'd ,  their  targets  cast 
Over  their  heads,  some  scaling-ladders  plac'd 
Against  the  walls.  Derham. 

Targeti'er.  n.  s.  [from  target.]  One 
armed  with  a  target. 
For  horsemen  and  for  targetiers  none  could  with 
him  compare.  Chapman. 
Ta'rgum.  n.  s.  [.DlJin.]    A  paraphrase 
on  the  pentateuch  in  the  Chaldee  Ian 
guage. 

Ta'riff.  n.  s.  [perhaps  a  Spanish  wbrd  ; 
tarif,  Fr.]    A  cartel  of  commerce. 

This  branch  of  our  trade  was  regulated  by  a 
tariff,  or  declaration  of  the  duties  of  import  and 
export.  Addison. 
Tarn.  n.  s.  [tiorn,  Island.]    A  bog ;  a 

fern  ;  a  marsh ;  a  pool ;  a  quagmire. 
To  Ta'rnish.  v.  a.  [ternir,  Fr.]  To 
sully  ;  to  soil ;  to  make  not  bright. 

Let  him  pray  for  resolution,  that  he  may  disco- 
ver nothing  that  may  discredit  the  cause,  tarnish 
the  glory,  and  weaken  the  example  of  the  suffer- 
ing. CoUitr. 
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Low  waves  the  rooted  forest,  vex'd,  and  slveds 
What  of  its  tarnish'd  honours  yet  remain.  Thomson. 

To  Ta'rnish.  v.  n.    To  lose  brightness. 

If  a  fine  object  should  tarnish  by  having  a  great 
many  see  it,  or  the  musick  should  run  mostly  into 
one  man's  ears,  these  satisfactions  would  be  made 
inclosure.  Collier  of'  Eniy. 

Tarpa'wling.  n.  s.  [from  tar.] 
2.  Hempen  cloth  smeared  with  tar. 

Some  the  gall'd  ropes  with  dauby  marling  bind. 
Or  searcloth  masts  with  strong  torpawling  coats. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  sailor,  in  contempt. 

Was  any  thing  wanting  to  the  extravagance  of 
this  age,  but  the  making  a  living  tarpawlin  and  a 
swabber  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  >  Dennis. 
Ta'rragon.  n.  s.    A  plant  called  herb- 
dragon. 

Ta'rriance.  n.  s.  [from  farry.]  Stay; 
delay;  perhaps  sojourn. 

Dispatch  me  hence ; 
Come,  answer  not :  but  do  it  presently, 
I  am  impatient  of  ray  tarriance.  Shakesp. 

Ta'rrier.  n.  s.  [This  should  be  written 
terrier,  from  terre,  Fr.  the  earth.] 

1.  A  sort  of  small  dog,  that  hunts  the  fox 
or  otter  out  of  his  hole. 

The  fox  is  earthed  ;  but  I  shall  send  my  two 
farriers  after  him.  Dryden. 

2.  One  that  tarries  or  stays. 
To  Ta'rry.  v.  n.  [targir,  Fr.] 

1.  To  stay  ;  to  continue  in  a  place. 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death  ; 

But  fly  ]  hence,  1  fly  away  from  life.  Shakesp. 

I  yet  am  tender,  young,  and  full  of  fear. 
And  dare  not  die,  but  fani  would  tarry  her; . 

Dryden. 

2.  To  delay ;  to  be  long  in  coming. 

Thou  art  mv  deliverer,  make  no  tarrying,  O 
God  !  'Psalms. 

Who  hath  woe  and  redness  of  eyes  ?  they  that 
tarry  long  at  the  wine.  Prmierbs,  xxiii.  oO. 

3.  To  wait;  to  expect  attending. 
Tarry  ye  here  for  us  until  we  come  again.  _ 

Exodus,  xxiv.  14. 

To  Tarry,  v.  a.    To  wait  for. 

I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I  cannot  tarry 
dinner.  Shakesp 

Ta'rsel.  n.  s.    A  kind  of  hawk. 

Hist !  Romeo,  hist  !  O  for  a  falc'ner's  voice. 
To  lure  this  tarsel  gentle  back  again  !  Shakesp. 

A  falc'ner  Henry  is,  when  Emma  hawks  ; 
With  her  of  tarsels  and  of  lures  he  talks.  Pn'iir. 
Ta'rsus.  n.  s.  [-rapo-®';  tarse,Tr.]  The 
space  betwixt  the  lower  end  of  the  focil 
bones  of  the  leg,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
five  long  bones  that  are  joined  with,  and 
bear^up,  the  toes ;  it  comprises  seven 
bones,  and  the  three  oss  a  cuneiformia. 

Did. 

An  obscure  motion,  where  the  conjunction  is 
called  synanthrosis  ;  as,  in  joining  the  tarsus  to 
the  metatarsus.  Wiseman. 

Tart.  adj.  [zeayz,  Sax.  taertig,  Dut.] 

1.  Sour;  acid;  acidulated ;  sharp  of  taste. 

2.  Sharp  ;  keen  ;  severe. 

Why  so  fart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings  Shakesp. 

When  his  humours  grew  fart,  as  being  now  in 
the  lees  of  favour,  they  brake  forth  into  certain 
sudden  recesses.  Wottm. 

Tart.  n.  s.  [tarte,  Fr.  tarta,  Ital.  taart, 
Dan.]    A  small  pie  of  fruit. 

Figures,  with  divers  coloured  earths,  under  the 
windows  of  the  house  on  that  side  near  which  the 
garden  stands,  be  but  toys  ;  you  may  see  as  good 
sights  in  tarts.  Bacon's  Essays. 

Ta'rtane.  n.  s.  [tartana,  Ital.  tartane, 
Fr.]    A  vessel  much  used  in  the  Medi- 
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terranean,  with  one  mast  and  a  three 
cornered  sail. 

I  set  out  fri'iu  Mai^seilles  to  Genoa  in  a  tartane, 
and  arrived  late  at  a  small  French  port  caliud 
Cassis.  Addison. 

Tartar,  n.  s.  [tartarus,  Lat.] 
J.  Hell.    A  word  used  by  the  old  poets. 
Now  obsolete. 

With  this  the  damned  ghosts  he  governeth, 
And  furies  rules,  and  tartare  tempereth.  Spenser. 

He 's  in  tartar  limbo  worse  than  hell  ; 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  hhn, 
One  worse  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  witli  steel. 

Shakesp. 

2.  [Tartre,  Fr.]  Tartar  is  what  sticks  to 
wine  casks,  like  a  hard  stone,  either  white 
or  red,  as  the  colour  of  the  wine  from 
whence  it  comes :  the  white  is  preferable, 
as  containing  less  dross  or  earthly  parts ; 
the  best  comes  from  Germany,  and  is  the 
tartar  of  the  rhenish  wine.  Quinci/. 

The  fermented  juice  of  grapes  is  partly  turned 
into  liquid  drops  or  lees,  and  partly  into  that  crust 
or  dry  fecniency  that  is  commonly  called  tartar  ; 
and  this  tartar  may  by  the  fire  be  divided  into  five 
differing  substances,  four  of  which  are  not  acid, 
and  the  other  not  so  manifestly  acid  as  the  tartar 
itself.  Bntfle 

Tarta'rean.  adj.  [tartarus,  Lat.]  Hel- 
lish. 

His  throne  mix'd  with  tartarean  sulphur.  Milton. 

Tarta'rrous.  adj.  [from  tartar.] 

1 .  Consisting  of  tartar. 

In  fruits,  the  tartareous  parts  of  the  sap  are 
thrown  upon  the  fibres  designed  for  the  stone,  and 
the  oily  upon  the  seed  withiu  it.   Crew's  Cosmolog 

2.  Hellish. 

The  spirit  of  God  downward  purg'd 
The  black  tartareous  cold  infernal  dregs, 
Adverse  to  life.  Milton. 

To  Tartari'ze.  v.  a.  [from  tartar.]  To 
impregnate  with  tartar. 

Ta'rtarous.  adj.  [from  tartar  ]  Con- 
taining tartar;  consisting  of  tartar. 

Ta'rtly.  adv.  [from  tai-t.] 

1 .  Sharply  ;  sourly ;  with  acidity. 

2.  Sharply;  with  poignancy;  with  severity, 

Seneca,  an  ingenious  and  sententious  writer, 
was  by  Caligula  tartly  called  arena  sine  calce,  sand 
without  lime.  Walker. 

3.  With  sourness  of  aspect. 

How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks  ! 
—He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition.  Sliakesp. 
Ta'rtness.  n.  s.  [from  tart.] 

1 .  Sharpness ;  sourness  ;  acidity. 
Of  these  sweets  put  in  three  gallons,  more  or 

less  into  an  hogshead,  as  the  tartness  of  your  cyder 
requires.  ~  Mortimer. 

2.  Sourness  of  temper  ;  poignancy  of  lan- 
guage. 

They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's  tartness. 

Shakesp. 

Task.  n.  s.  [tasche,  Fr.  tassa,  Ital.] 

1.  Something  to  be  done  imposed  by 
another. 

Relieves  me  from  ray  task  of  servile  toil 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  elseenjoin'd  me.  Milt. 

2.  Employment ;  business. 
His  mental  powers  were  equal  to  greater  tasks. 

Atterbury. 

No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue. 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do.  Pope. 

3.  To  take  to  task.  To  reprove ;  to 
reprimand. 

A  holy  man  took  a  soldier  to  task  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  his  profession.  L'Estrange. 

He  discovered  some  remains  of  his  nature  when 
he  met  with  a  football,  for  which  Sir  Roger  took 
him  to  task.  Addison. 
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To  Task.  j».  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
burthen  with  something  to  be  done. 

Forth  he  goes. 
Like  to  a  harvestman,  that  'stask'd  to  mow, 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Some  things  of  weight. 
That  task  our  thoughts  concerning  us  and  France. 

Shakesp. 

I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that 
was  craftily  qualified  too;  and  behold  what  inno- 
vation it  makes  here.  1  am  unfortunate  in  the  in- 
firmity, and  dare  not  task  my  weakness  with  any 
mure.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Divert  thy  thoughts  at  home  ; 
There  task  tiiy  maids,  and  exercise  the  loom.  Dryd. 

Ta'sker.         1  71.  s.  [task  and  master.' 

Ta'skmaster.  J      One  who 
tasks. 

All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so. 
As  ever  in  niy  great  taskmaster's  eye.  Milton, 

The  service  of  sin  is  perfect  slavery  ;  and  he 
who  will  pay  obedience  to  the  commands  of  it 
sliall  find  it  an  unreasonable  taskmaster,  and  an  un 
measuralile  exactor.  South, 

Hear,  ye  sullen  powers  below  ; 
Hear,  ye  lashers  of  the  dead.        Drydcn  and  Lee. 

Ta'ssel.  n.  s.  [tasse,  Fr.  tassel/us,  low 
Lat.]  An  ornamental  bunch  of  silk  or 
glittering  substances. 

'I'licn  took  the  squire  an  horn  of  bugle  small. 
Which  hung  adown  his  side  in  twisted  gold 
And  (assc/s  gay.  Spenser. 
Their  heads  are  tricked  with  tassels  and  flowers 

Sandys 

Ta'ssel.  7  n.  s.  [cardus  fullonius.]  An 
Ta'zel.  3     herb.  See  Teazle.  Ainsw 
Ta'sseled.  adj.  [from  tassel.]  Adorned 
with  tassels. 

Early,  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  morn 
Awakes  the  slumb'ring  leaves,  or  tassel'd  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about.  Milton. 
Ta'sses.  n.  s.    Armour  for  the  thighs. 

Ains  worth 

Ta'stable.  adj.    That  may  be  tasted; 
savoury  ;  relishing. 
Their  distilled  oils  arc  fli.iJ,  volatile  and  tastahle. 

Boyle, 

To  Taste,  i'.  a.  [taster  to  try,  Fr.] 


1.  To  perceive  and  distinguish  by  the 
palate. 

The  ruler  of  the  feast  tasted  the  water  made 
wine.  Jolin,  ii 

^-  To  try  by  the  mouth  ;  to  eat  at  least  in 
a  small  quantity. 
Bold  deed  to  tote  it,  under  ban  to  touch. Mi/fon 
3.  To  essay  first. 

Roscetes  was  seldom  permitted  to  eat  any  other 
meat  but  such  as  the  prince  before  tasted  of.Knolles. 

i  liou  and  I  marching  before  our  troops. 
May  taste  fate  to  them,  mow  theiu  out  a  passage. 

Dryden. 

,  To  obtain  pleasure  from. 

So  shalt  thou  he  despis'd,  fair  maid, 
When  by  the  sated  lover  tasted; 
What  first  he  did  with  tears  invade, 
Sliall  afterwards  with  scorn  be  wasted.  Carew. 
To  feel ;  to  have  perception  of. 
He  should  taste  death  for  every  man.  Heb.  ii.  9. 
To  relish  intellectually  ;  to  approve. 
Thou,  Adam,  wilt  taste  no  pleasure.  Milton. 

To  Taste,  v.  n. 
1.  To  try  by  the  mouth  ;  to  eat. 

Of  this  tree  we  may  not  taste  nor  touch.  Milton. 
To  have  a  smack  ;  to  produce  on  the 
palate  a  particular  sensation. 

When  the  mouth  is  out  of  taste,  it  maketh 
things  taste  bitter  and  loathsome,  but  never  sweet. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 
When  kine  feed  upon  wild  garlick,  their  milk 
tasteth  of  it.  Bacon. 

If  your  butter  tastes  of  brass,  it  is  your  master's 
fault,  who  will  not  allow  a  silver  saucepan.  Swif't. 
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3.  To  distinguish  intellectually. 

Scholars,  when  good  sense  describing, 
Call  it  tasting  and  imbibing.  Swift, 
1.  To  be  tinctured,  or  receive  some  quality 
or  character. 

Ev'ry  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason 
Shall,  to  the  king,  taste  of  this  action.  Shaketp. 
r>.  To  try  the  relish  of  any  thing. 

The  body's  life  with  meats  and  air  is  fed. 
Therefore  the  soul  doth  use  the  tasting  pow'r 
In  veins,  w  hich,  through  the  tongue  and  palate 
spread. 

Distinguish  ev'ry  relish  sweet  and  sour.  Davies. 

6.  To  have  perception  of. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths  , 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once.  Shaketp, 

The  tasting  of  death  touched  the  righteous  also, 
and  there  was  a  destruction  of  the  multitude  ip 
the  wilderness.  Wisdom, 

7.  To  take  to  be  enjoyed. 

What  hither  brought  us .'  not  hope  here  to  tastt 
Of  pleasure.  Milton. 

Of  nature's  bounty  men  forbore  to  taste, 
And  the  best  portion  of  the  earth  lay  waste.  Waller. 

8.  To  enjoy  sparingly. 

This  fiery  game  your  active  youth  maintain'd. 
Not  yet  by  years  extinguish'd,  though  restrain'd ; 
You  season  still  with  sports  your  serious  hours. 
For  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours, 

Dryden. 

Taste,  v.  a,  [fi'om  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  tasting ;  gustation. 

Best  of  fruits,  whose  taste  gave  elocution.Mi/ton. 

2.  The  sense  by  which  the  relish  of  any 
thing  on  the  palate  is  perceived. 

Bees  delight  more  in  one  flower  than  another, 
and  therefore  liave  taste.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Delicacies  of  taste,  sight,  smell.  Milton. 

The  tardy  plants  in  our  cold  orchards  plac'd, 
Reserve  their  fruit  for  the  ne.xt  age's  taste.  Waller. 

3.  Sensibility;  perception. 

1  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears  : 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cooi'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek.  Shakesp.  Macbeth, 

Musick  in  the  close. 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last. 

Shakesp.  Richard  II. 

4.  That  sensation  which  all  things  taken 
into  the  mouth  give  particularly  to  the 
tongue,  the  papillae  of  which  are  the 
pi  incipa!  instruments  hereof.  Quincy. 

Manna  was  like  co. iander  seed,  white;  and 
the  taste  of  it  was  like  wafers  made  with  honey. 

Exodus,  xvi.  31. 

Though  there  be  a  great  variety  of  tastes,  yet, 
as  in  smells,  they  have  only  some  few  general 
names.  Locke. 

5.  Intellectual  relish  or  discernment. 
Seeing  they  pretend  no  quarrel  at  other  psalmj 

which  are  in  like  manner  appointed  to  be  daily 
ready,  why  do  these  so  much  oflFend  and  displease 
their  tastes?  Hooker. 

Sion's  songs  to  all  true  tastes  excelling, 
Where  God  is  prais'd  aright.  Milton. 

1  have  no  taste 
Of  popular  applause.        Dryden' s  Spanish  Fryar. 

As  he  had  no  taste  of  true  glory,  we  see  nim 
equipped  like  an  Hercules,  with  aclub  and  a  lion's 
skin.  Addison. 

't  his  metaphor  would  not  have  been  so  general, 
liad  there  not  been  a  conformity  between  tlie 
mental  taste  and  that  sensitive  taste  which  gives  us 
a  relish  of  every  flavour.  Addison. 
Your  way  of  life,  in  my  taste,  will  be  thebest.Pope. 

How  ill  a  taste  for  wit  and  sense  prevails  in  the 
world  !  Swift. 

Pleasure  results  from  a  sense  to  discern,  and  a 
taste  to  be  afl^ected  with,  beauty.     Seed's  Sermmt. 

However  contradictory  it  may  be  in  geometry,  ' 
it  is  true  in  taste,  that  many  little  things  will  not 
make  a  great  one.  -  Reynolds.  \ 

An  essay  ;  a  trial ;  an  experiment,  • 
Not  in  use. 

1  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he  wrote  • 
this  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue.        Shakesp,  i 
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7.  A  small  portion  given  as  a  specimen. 

They  th  oughl  it  not  safe  to  resolve,  till  tliey  had 
a  taste  of  the  people's  inclination.  Bacon's  Ji.  VII. 

Besides  the  prayers  mentioned,  I  shall  give  onlj 
a  taste  of  some  few  recommended  to  devout  persons 
in  the  manuals  and  offices.  Stillingfleet. 

Tasted,  adj.  [from  taste.']  Having  a 
particular  relish. 

Coleworls  prosper  exceedinglv,  and  are  better 
fasted,  if  watered  with  salt  water.  "Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Tasteful,  adj.  [taste  and  full.]  High 
relished ;  savoury. 

Musick  of  sighs  thou  shalt  not  hear, 
Nor  drink  one  lover's  tasteful  tear.  Cowley. 
Not  tasteful  herbs  that  in  these  gardens  rise, 
Which  the  kind  soil  with  milky  sap  supplies, 
Can  move.  Pope. 
Ta'steless.  adj.  [from  taste.] 

1.  Having  no  power  of  perceiving  taste. 

2.  Having  no  relish  or  power  of  stimulat- 
ing the  palate  ;  insipid. 

I3y  depurating  chemical  oils,  and  reducing  them 
to  an  elementary  simplicity,  they  could  never  be 
made  tasteless.  Boyle. 

3.  Having  no  power  of  giving  pleasure ; 
insipid. 

The  understanding  cannot,  by  its  natural  light 
discover  spiritual  truths  ;  and  the  corruption  of 
our  will  and  affections  renders  them  tasteless  "  4 
insipid  to  us.  Rogers's  Sermons . 

If  by  his  manner  of  writing  a  critick  is  heavy 
and  tasteless,  I  throw  aside  his  criticisms. 

Addison's  Spectator, 
i.  Having  no  intellectual  gust. 
Ta'stklessness.  71.  s.  [from  tasteless.] 
1.  Insipidity;  want  of  relish. 
i.  Want  of  perception  of  taste. 
},  Want  of  intellectual  relish. 
Ta'steR.   n.  s.    [tajieur,  Fr.  from  taste.] 
I.  One  who  takes  the  first  essay  of  food. 
Fair  hope  !  our  earlier  heav'n  !  by  thee 
Young  time  is  taster  to  eternity.  Crashaw. 

Says  the  fly,  Aie  not  all  places  open  to  me 
Am  not  I  the  taster  to  princes  in  all  their  enter- 
tainments ?  L'Estrange. 

Thy  tutor  be  thy  taster,  ere  thou  eat ; 
There's  poison  in  thy  drink,  and  in  thy  meat.  Dry. 

Apicins,  here,  the  taster  of  the  town. 
Feeds  twice  a-week,  to  settle  their  renown. FoiMj^. 
i.  A  dram  cup.  Ainsworth. 
To  Ta'tter.  v.  a.  [rotaepan,  Sax.]  To 
tear  •  to  rend  ;  to  make  ragged.  Tat- 
tered is  perhaps  more  properly  an  ad- 
jective. 

Through  tutter'd  cloaths  small  vices  do  appear  : 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowiis  hide  all.  Shdk.  King  Lear. 

An  apothecary  late  I  noted 
In  talter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows. 
Culling  of  simples.       Shakesp.  Romeo  and.  Juliet. 

Where  wav'd  the  talter'd  ensigns  of  Ragfair, 
A  yawning  ruin  hangs.  Rope. 

Little  tyrants  ra^'d. 
Tore  from  cold  wintry  limbs  the  taifer'd  weed. 

Tliompson. 

Here  Satan  vanish'd — He  had  fresh  commands, 
And  knew  his  pupil  was  in  able  hands  ; 
And  now,  the  treasure  found,  and  matron's  store. 
Sought  other  objects  than  the  tatter'd  poor.  Harte. 

Ta'tter.  w,  [from  the  verb.]  A  rag; 
a  fluttering  rag. 

This  fdble  holds,  from  him  that  sits  upon  tlie 
throne,  to  the  poor  devil  that  has  scarce  a  tatter. 

L'Estrange. 

Tatterdema'lion.  n.  s.  [tatter,  and  1 
know  not  what.]  A  ragged  fellow. 

As  a  poor  fellow  was  trudging  in  a  bitter  cold 
morning  with  never  a  rag,  a  spark  that  was  warm 
clad  called  to  this  tatterdemalion,  how  he  could  en- 
dure this  weather  ?  L'Estrange. 

To  Tattle,  v.  n.  [tateren,  Dutch.]  To 
prate ;  to  talk  idly  ;  to  use  many  words 
with  little  meaning 
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He  stands  on  terms  of  honourable  mind, 
Ne  will  be  carried  with  every  common  wind 
Of  court 's  inconstant  mutability, 
Ne  after  every  tattling  fable  fly.  Spe-nser. 

The  one  is  too  like  an  image,  and  says  nothing  ; 
and  the  other  too  like  my  lady's  eldest  son,  ever- 
more tattling.  Shakesp. 

Excuse  it  by  the  tattling  quality  of  age,  which 
is  always  narrative.  Dryden. 
The  world  is  forward  enough  to  tattle  of  them. 

Locke. 

The  French  language  is  extremely  proper  to 
tattle  in  ;  it  is  made  up  of  so  much  repetition  and 
compliment.  Addison. 

Ta  ttle,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Prate  ; 
idle  chat ;  trifling  talk. 

They  ask'd  her,  how  she  Hk'd  the  play  ? 
Then  told  the  tattle  of  the  flay.      Swift's  Misccl. 

Such  tattle  often  entertains 
My  lord  and  me  as  far  as  Stains.  Swift. 
A  young  academick  shall  dwell  upon  trade  and 
politicks  in  a  dictatorial  stile,  while  at  the  same 
time  persons  well  skilled  in  those  different  subjects 
hear  the  impertinent  tattle  with  a  just  contempt. 

Watts  on  the  Mind. 

Ta'ttler.  n.  s.  [from  tattle.]  An  idle 
talker ;  a  prater. 

Going  from  house  to  house,  tattlers,  busy  bodies, 
which  aie  the  canker  and  rust  of  idleness,  as  idle- 
ness is  the  rust  of  time,  are  reproved  by  the  apos- 
tle. '  Taylor . 

Tatto'o.  n.  s.  [from  tapotez  tons,  Fr.] 
The  beat  of  drum  by  which  soldiers  are 
warned  to  their  quarters. 

All  those  whose  hearts  are  loose  and  low, 
Start  if  they  hear  but  the  tatto.  Prior. 

Ta'vern.  n.  s.  [taverne,  Fr.  taherna, 
Lat]  A  house  where  wine  is  sold,  and 
drinkers  are  entertained. 

Enquire  at  London,  'niong  the  tax)erns  there ; 
For  there  they  say  he  daily  doth  frequent, 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions. i/mfc.TJic/i.II. 

You  shall  be  called  to  no  more  payments ;  fear 
no  more  tavern  bills,  which  are  often  the  sadness 
of  parting,  as  the  |)rocujing  of  mirth.  Shak.  Cymb. 

To  reform  the  vices  of  this  town,  all  taverns 
and  alehouses  should  be  obliged  to  dismiss  their 
company  by  twelve  at  niglit,  and  no  woman  suf- 
fered to  enter  any  tavern  or  alehouse.  Swift. 
Ta'verner.  "J  n.s.  [From  tavern, 

Ta'vernkeeper.     >  man,  or  keep  ;  ta- 
Ta'vernman.         )    btrnarius,  ■  Lat. 
tavernier,  Fr.]  One  who  keeps  a  tavern. 

After  local  names,  the  most  in  number  have 
been  derived  from  occupalioits  ;  as  tailor,  archer, 
taverner.  Camden. 

Taught.  Preterite  and  pait.  pass,  of 
teach. 

All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord. 

Isaiah,  liv.  13. 

How  hast  thou  satisfy 'd  rae,^aiig/itto  live.  Milt. 
To  Taunt,   v.  a.    [tanser,  Fr.  Skinner; 

tanden,  Dut.  to  shew  teeth.  Mimhew.] 
1.  To  reproach ;  to  insult ;  to  revile ;  to 

ridicule  ;  to  treat  with  insolence  and 

contumelies. 

V\  hen  I  had  at  my  pleasure  taunted  her. 
She  in  mild  terras  beeg'd  my  patience.  Shakesp. 

The  bitterness  and  stings  o{  taunting  jpniousy , 
Vexatious  days,  and  jarring  joyless  nights. 
Have  driv'n  him  forth.  Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 

'2.  To  exprobate ;  to  mention  with  up- 
braiding. 

Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase,  and  taunt  ray  faults 
With  such  full  licence.  Shak.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Taunt,   n.s.   [from  the  verb.]  Insult; 
scoff ;  reproach  ;  ridicule. 

With  scoffs  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  taunts. 
In  open  market-place  produc'd  they  me. 
To  be  a  publick  spectacle.      Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Julian  thought  it  more  effectual  to  persecute 
the  Christians  by  taunts  and  ironies,  than  by  tor- 
tures. Government  of  the  Tongue, 
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r       He,  by  vile  hands  to  common  use  debas'd, 
Shall  send  them  flowinL'  round  liis  drunken  feast. 
With  sacrilegious  taunt  and  impious  jest.  Prior, 

Ta'unter,  n.  s.  [from  taunt.]  One  who 
taunts,  reproaches,  or  insults. 

Ta'untingly.  adv.  [from  taunting.] 
With  insult ;  scotlingly ;  with  contume- 
ly and  exprobation. 

It  tauntingly  replied 
To  th'  discontented  members,  th'  mutinous  parts. 
That  envied  his  receipt.         Shakesp.  Cm-iolanus. 

The  wanton  goddess  view'd  the  warlike  maid 
From  head  to  foot,  and  tauntingly  she  said.  Prior. 

Taurico'rnous.  adj.  [taurus,  and  cor- 
nu,  Lat.]  Having  horns  like  a  bull. 

Their  descriptions  must  be  relative,  or  the 
tauricornous  picture  of  the  one  the  same  with  the 
other.  Brown, 

Tautolo'gical.  adj.  [taufologique,  Fr. 
from  tautology.]  Repeating  the  same 
thing. 

Tauto'logist.  n.  s.   [from  tautology.] 

One  Avho  repeats  tediously. 
TAUTO  LOGY.  n.  s.  [ravToMy'ice. ;  rccvra 
andAoy®-;  tautologie,  Fr.]  Repetition 
of  the  same  words,  or  of  the  same  sense 
in  different  words. 

All  science  is  not  tautology  ;  the  last  ages  have 
shewn  us,  what  antiquity  never  saw,  in  a  dream. 

Clanville's  Scepsis. 
Saint  Andre's  feet  ne'er  kept  more  equal  time. 
Not  ev'n  the  feet  of  thy  owri  Psyche's  rhime  ; 
Though  they  in  numbers  as  in  sense  excel, 
Sojust,  so  like  tautology,  they  fell.  Dryden. 

Every  paper  addressed  to  our  beautiful  incen- 
diaries hath  been  filled  with  different  considera- 
tions, that  enemies  may  not  accuse  me  of  tautology. 

Addison's  Freeholder, 

To  Taw.  v.  a.  [touwen,  Dut.  tapian. 
Sax.]  To  dress  white  leather,  commonly 
called  alum  leather,  in  contradistinction 
from  tan  leather,  that  which  is  dressed 
with  bark. 

Taw.  n.  s.    A  marble  to  play  with. 

Trembling  1  've  seen  thee 
Mix  with  the  children  as  they  play'd  at  taw, 
Nor  fear  the  marbles  as  tliey  bounding  flew. 
Marbles  to  them,  but  rolling  rocks  to  you.  Swift. 

Ta'wdkiness.  n.s.  [from  tau'dry.]Tin- 

sel  finery ;  finery  ostentatious  without 

elegance. 

A  clumsy  beau  makes  his  ungracefulness  appear 
the  more  ungraceful  by  his  tawdriness  of  dress. 

Clarissa. 

Ta'wdry.  adj.  [from  Stawdrey,  Saint 
Awdrey,  or  Saint  Etheldred,  as  the 
things  bought  at  Saint  Ethekh  ed's  fair. 
Henshaiv,  Skinner.]  Meanly  shewy  ; 
splendid  without  cost ;  fine  without 
grace ;  shewy  without  elegance.  It  is 
used  both  of  things,  and  of  persons 
wearing  them. 

Bind  your  fillets  fast. 
And  gird  in  your  waste. 

For  more  fineness,  with  a  tawdrie  lace. 

Spenser's  Pastorals. 

He  has  a  kind  of  coxcomb  upon  his  crown,  and 
a  few  tawdry  feathers.  L'Estrange, 

Old  Romulus,  and  father  Mars,  look  down! 
Your  herdsman  primitive,  your  homely  clown. 
Is  turn'd  a  beau  in  a  loose  (aiudri/ gown.  Dry.  Juv. 

He  rails  from  morning  to  night  at  essenced  fops 
and  tawdry  courtiers.  Addison's  Spectator. 

Her  eyes  were  wan  and  eager,  her  dress  thin  and 
tawdry,  her  mien  genteel  and  childish.  Addis.Spec. 

Ta'wdry.  n.  s.  A  slight  ornament. 

Not  the  smallest  Leek, 
But  with  white  pebbles  makes  her  tawdries  for  her 
neck.  Drayton. 
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Ta'weR.  n.  s.  [from  taw.l    A  dresser  of 
white  leather. 

Ta'wny.  adj.  [tone,  tanne,  Fr.]  Yellow, 
like  things  tanned. 

This  child  of  fancy  that  armado  liight, 
For  interim  to  our  studies  shall  relate, 
In  high  born  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knicht 
From  tawny  Spain,  lost  \v.  the  world's  debate.  Shak, 

Eurus  his  body  must  he  drawn  the  colour  of  the 
tawny  Moor,  upon  his  head  a  red  sun.  Peacham. 

The  tawny  lion  pawing  to  get  free.  Milton. 

Whilst  they  make  the  river  Senaga  to  bound 
the  Moors,  so  that  on  the  south  side  they  are 
black,  on  the  other  only  tawny,  they  seem  not  to 
derive  it  from  the  sun.  Brown. 

Where 's  the  worth  that  sets  this  people  up 
Above  your  own  Numidia'slaiuni/  sons.'  Addi.Cato. 

Tax.  n.  s.  [tdsg,  Welsh ;  taxe,  Fr.  iaxe, 
Dut.] 

1.  An  impost;  a  tribute  imposed;  an  ex- 
cise ;  a  tallage. 

He,  says  Horace,  being  the  son  of  a  fax  ga- 
therer or  collector,  smells  every  where  of  the 
meanness  of  his  birth.  Dryden. 

With  wars  and  taxes  others  waste  their  own. 
And  houses  burn,  and  houshold  gods  deface. 
To  drink  in  bowls  which  glittering  gems  enchase, 

Dryden. 

The  tax  upon  tillage  was  two  shillings  in  the 
pound  in  arable  land,  and  four  in  plantations  : 
this  tax  was  often  levied  in  kind  upon  corn,  and 
called  decumas  or  tithes.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  [Taxo,  Lat.]  Charge ;  censure. 
He  could  not  without  grief  of  heart,  and  with 

out  some  tax  upon  himself  and  liis  ministers  for 
the  not  executing  the  laws,  look  upon  the  bold 
licence  of  some  pamphlets.  Clarendon. 

To  Tax.  v.  a.  [taxer,  Fr.  fi-om  the  noun.] 

1.  To  load  with  imposts. 

Jehoiakim  gave  the  silver  and  gold  to  Pharaoh, 
but  he  taxed  the  land  to  give  the  money. 

2  Kings,  .\xiii.  3.5. 

2.  [Taxo,  Lat.]  To  charge ;  to  censure ;  to 
accuse.  It  has  of  or^x'ilh,  and  sometimes 
for,  before  the  fault  imputed,  and  is  used 
both  of  persons  and  things. 

How  many  hath  he  killed  ?  I  promised  to  eat 
all  of  his  killing. — Niece,  you  tax  signior  Benedick 
too  much;  but  he'll  be  meet  with  you.  Shakesp. 

I  am  not  justly  to  be  taxed  with  any  presump- 
tion for  meddling  with  matters  wherein  I  have  no 
dealing.  _  Baleigh. 

Tax  not  divine  disposal :  wisest  men 
Have  err'd,  and  by  bad  women  been  deceiv'd.  Mil, 

They  cannot  tax  others  omissions  towards  them 
without  a  tacit  reproach  of  tlieirown.  Dec.  of  Piety. 

He  taxed  not  Homer  nor  Virgil  for  interesting 
their  gods  in  the  wars  of  Troy  and  Italy  ;  neither 
would  he  have  taied  Milton  for  his  choice  of  a 
supernatural  argument.  Dryden. 

Men's  virtues  1  have  commended  as  freely  as  I 
have  taxed  their  crimes.  Dryden. 

He  call'd  him  back  aloud,  and  tax'd  his  fear  ; 
And  sure  enough  he  heard,  but  durst  not  hear. Dry. 

Like  some  rich  and  mighty  murderer. 
Too  great  for  prison,  which  he  breaks  with  gold, 

Who  fresher  for  new  mischief  does  appear, 
And  dares  the  world  to  tax  himwith  the  oId.Drt/(i. 

If  this  be  chance,  it  is  extraordinary ;  and  I 
dare  not  call  it  more,  for  fear  of  being  taxed  with 
superstition.  Dryden. 

If  he  taxes  both  of  long  delay, 
My  guilt  is  less,  who  sooner  came  away.  Dryden. 

'J'his  salutation  cannot  be  taxed  with  flattery, 
since  it  was  directed  to  a  prince,  of  whom  it  had 
been  happy  for  Rome  if  he  had  never  been  born, 
or  if  he  had  never  died.  Addison. 

Ta'xable.  adj.  [from  tax.]  That  may 
be  taxed. 

Taxa'tion.  n.  s.  {taxation,  Fr.  taxatio, 

Lat.  from  tax.] 
1 .  The  act  of  loading  with  taxes ;  impost ; 

tax. 
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The  subjects  could  taste  no  sweeter  fruits  of 
having  a  king,  than  grievous  taxations  to  some 
vain  purposes  ;  laws  made  rather  to  find  faults 
than  to  prevent  faults.  Sidney. 

I  bring  no  overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  ho- 
mage ;  my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter. 

Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 
He  daily  such  taxations  did  exact. 
As  were  against  the  order  of  the  state.  Daniel. 

Various  news  I  heard. 
Of  old  mismanagements,  taiotions  new  ; 
All  neither  wholly  false  nor  wholly  true.  Pope. 

2.  Accusation ;  scandal. 

My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour ;  speak 
no  more  of  him,  you  'II  be  whipt  for  taxation  one 
of  these  days.  Shakesp. 

Ta'xer,  n.  s.  [from  tax.]  He  who  taxes. 
These  rumours  begot  scandal  against  the  king, 
taxing  him  for  a  great  taxer  of  his  people. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Tea.  n.s.  [a  word,  I  suppose,  Chinese; 
t/ie,  Fr.]  A  Chinese  plant,  of  which  the 
infusion  has  lately  been  much  drunk  in 
Europe. 

The  muses'  friend,  tea,  does  our  fancy  aid. 
Repress  those  vapours  which  the  head  nivade. 

Waller. 

One  has  a  design  of  keeping  an  open  tea  table 

Addison 

1  have  filled  a  tea  pot,  and  received  a  disli  of  it 

Addison. 

He  swept  down  a  dozen  tea  dishes.  Spectator. 
Nor  will  you  encourage  the  common  tea  table 
talk.  Spectator 
Green  leaves  of  tea  contain  a  narcotick  juice, 
which  exurtes  by  roasting  :  this  is  performed  with 
great  care  before  it  is  exposed  to  sale. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
A  living  tea  pot  stands  ;  one  arm  held  out. 
One  bent ;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout. 

Pope. 

The  mistress  of  the  tea  shop  may  give  half  an 
ounce.  Stoiji. 

The  fear  of  being  thought  pedants  hath  taken 
many  young  divines  off  from  their  severer  studies, 
which  they  have  exchanged  for  plays,  in  order  to 
qualify  them  for  tea  tables.  Stoft 
When  you  sweep,  never  stay  to  pick  up  tea 
spoons.  Swift. 

To  Teach,  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass. 
taught,  sometimes  teached,  which  is 
now  obsolete,  [taecan.  Sax.] 

1 .  To  instruct ;  to  inform,  as  a  master, 
correlative  to  learn. 

I  am  too  sudden  bold  : 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me.  Shakesp. 

The  Lord  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will 
walk  in  his  paths.  Isaiah,  ii.  3, 

'fhey  teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  leani'd, 

Milton. 

2.  To  deliver  any  doctrine  or  art,  or  words 
to  be  learned. 

Moses  wrote  this  song,  and  taught  it. 

Deut.  xxxi.  22 

In  vain  they  worship  me,  teaching  tor  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men.  Matt.  xv.  9. 

Teach  us  by  what  means  to  shun 
Th'  inclement  seasons.  Milton. 

3.  To  show;  to  exhibit  so  as  to  impress 
upon  the  mind. 

He  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  in- 
structions ;  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were 
good  to  be  done,  than  to  be  one  of  the  twenty  to 
follow  my  own  teaching.  Shakesp. 

If  some  men  teach  wicked  things,  it  must  be 
that  others  should  practise  them.  South's  Sermons. 

4.  To  tell ;  to  give  intelligence. 

Huswives  are  teached,  instead  of  a  clocke. 
How  winter  night  passeth  by  crowing  of  cocke. 

Tusser. 

To  Teach,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  office  of 
an  instructor. 
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I  have  labour'd. 
And  with  no  little  study,  that  my  teaching. 
And  the  strong  course  of  my  authority, 
Might  go  one  way.  Shahesp. 

The  heads  judge  for  reward,  the  priests  teachiot 
hire,  and  the  prophets  divine  for  money. 

mic  iii.  11. 

Te'achable.  adj.  [from  teach:]  Docile; 
susceptive  of  instruction. 

'Tis  sufficient  that  matters  of  faith  and  religion 
be  propounded  in  such  a  way,  as  to  render  them 
highly  credible,  so  as  an  honest  and  teachable  man 
may  willingly  and  safely  assent  to  thenj,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  prudence  be  justified  in 
so  doing.  Wilkins. 

We  ought  to  bring  our  minds  free,  unbiassed, 
and  teachable,  to  learn  our  religion  from  the  word 
of  God.  Watts. 

Te'achableness.  71.5.  [from  teachable.] 
Docility;  willingness  to  learn;  capa- 
city to  learn. 

Te'acher.  n.  s.  [from  teach.] 

1 .  One  who  teaches ;  an  instructor ;  pre- 
ceptor. 

Nature  is  no  sufficient  feacfcer  what  we  should 
do  that  may  attain  unto  life  everlasting.  Hooker, 

I  went  into  the  temple,  there  to  hear 
The  teachers  of  our  law,  and  to  propose 
What  might  improve  my  knowledge  or  their  own. 

Milton. 

Ihese  were  notions  born  with  us  ;  such  as  we 
were  taught  without  the  help  of  a  teacher. 

Smith's  Sermons. 
Imperious,  with  a  teacher's  air. 
Boastful  he  claims  a  right  to  wisdom's  chair. 

Blackmore. 

2.  One  who  without  regular  ordination 
assumes  the  ministry. 

Dissenting  teachers  are  under  no  incapacity  of 
accepting  civil  and  military  employments.  Swift. 

3.  A  preacher ;  one  who  is  to  deliver  doc- 
trine to  the  people. 

For  the  choice  of  a  governor  more  sufficient,  the 
teachers  in  all  the  churches  assembled  themselves. 

Raleigh. 

_  Our  lecture  men,  and  some  others,  whom  pre- 
cise people  stile  powerful  teachers,  do  seldom  ho- 
nour it.  White. 
Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers.  Milton. 
He  may  teach  his  diocese  who  ceases  to  be  able 
to  preach  to  it ;  he  may  do  it  by  appointing  teach- 
ers, and  by  a  vigilant  exacting  from  them  the  in- 
struction of  their  flocks.  South. 

Teao,  or  Tede,  n.  s.  [tceda,  Lat.]  A 
torch ;  a  flambeau.    Not  in  use. 

A  bushy  tead  a  groom  did  light. 
And  sacred  lamp  in  secret  chamber  hide.  Spenser. 

Hymen  is  awake. 
And  long  since  ready  from  his  mask  to  move, 
W  ith  his  bright  tearf  that  flames  with  many  a  flake. 

Spenser, 

Teague.  n.s.  A  name  of  contempt  used 

for  an  Irishman. 
Teal.  n.s.  \teelingh,  Out.]  A  wild  fowl. 

Some  serve  for  food  to  us,  and  some  but  to  feed 
themselves  ;  amongst  the  first  sort  we  reckon  the 
dip-chick,  coots,  teal,  wigeon. 

Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall, 

Team.  n.  s.  [temo  the  team  of  a  car 
riage,  Lat.  tyme,  Sax,  a  yoke.] 
1,  A  number  of  horses  or  oxen  drawing 
at  once  the  same  carriage. 

Thee  a  ploughman  all  unweeting  found, 
As  he  his  toilsome  team  that  way  did  guide. 
And  brought  thee  up  in  ploughman's  state  te 
bide.  Spenter. 
We  fairies  that  do  run 
By  the  triple  Hecate's  team. 

From  the  presence  of  the  sun. 
Following  darkness  like  a  dream, 
Now  are  frolick. 

Shak.  Mids.  Night's  Dream. 
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Making  such  diff  rence  betwixt  wake  and  sleep. 
As  is  the  ditF rence  betwixt  day  and  ni^lit, 
The  hour  before  the  heav'uly  hariiess'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east.S/mfc.H  IV. 

1  am  in  love  ;  buta  tfamof  horse  shall  not  pluck 
that  from  me,  nor  who  'tis  I  love.  Shakesp. 

After  the  declining  sun 
Had  chang'd  the  shadows, and  their  task  was  done, 
Home  with  their  weary  team  they  took  their  way. 

Roscommon. 

He  heav'd  with  more  than  human  force  to  move 
A  weighty  stone,  the  labour  of  a  team.  Dryden. 

In  stiiT  clays  they  may  plow  one  acre  of  wheat 
with  a  team  of  horse.         Mmtimer's  Husbandry. 

2.  Any  number  passing  in  a  line. 

Like  a  long  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high. 
Which  clap  their  wings,  and  cleave  the  liquid  sky. 

Dryden. 

TiEAR.  n.  s.  [ea  in  this  word  is  pro- 
nounced ee :  reap.  Sax.  taare,  Dan. 
tear  rhymes  to  cAeer.] 

1.  The  water  which  violent  passion  forces 
from  the  eyes. 

She  comes ;  and  I'll  prepare 
My  tear-stain'd  eyes  to  see  her  miseries.  Shakesp. 

The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refus'd  to  drown  me, 
Knowing  that  thou  wouldst  have  me  drown'd  on 

snore 

With  tears  as  salt  as  sea,  through  thy  unkindness. 

Shakesp. 

Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries  ;  but  thou  hast  forced  rae. 
Let 's  dry  our  eyes.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

Tears  are  the  effects  of  compression  of  the  mois- 
ture of  the  brain  upon  dilatation  of  the  spirits. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

She  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall.  Milton. 

2.  Any  moisture  trickling  in  drops. 
Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coast, 

Her  fragrant  flow'rs,  her  trees  with  precious  tears, 
Her  second  harvests.  Dryden. 

To  Teak.  v.  a.  pret.  iore,  anciently  fare  ; 
part.  pass.  torn,  [taepan.  Sax.  tara, 
Swedish :  ea  is  pronounced  as  a  ;  tear 
rhymes  to  square.^ 

1 .  To  pull  in  pieces  ;  to  lacerate ;  to  rend  ; 
to  separate  by  violent  pulling. 

Come,  feeling  night ! 
And  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand 
Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale.  SItakesp.  Macbeth. 

The  one  went  out  from  me  ;  and  I  said.  Surely 
he  is  torn  in  pieces,  and  I  saw  him  not  since. 

Gen.  xliv.  28. 

John  tore  oflf  lord  Strutt's  servants  clothes  :  now 
and  then  they  came  home  naked. 

Arbulh.  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

Ambassadors  sent  from  Carthage  were  like  to 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  laniate ;  to  wound  with  any  sharp 
point  drawn  along. 

Old  men  with  dust  deform'd  t'neir  hoary  hair, 
The  women  beat  their  breasts,  thei;  cheeks  they 
tare.  Shakesp. 
Neither  shall  men  tear  themselves  for  them  in 
mourning,  to  comfort  them  for  the  dead. 

Jer.  xvi.  7. 

3.  To  break,  or  take  away  by  violence. 

As  storms  the  skies, and  torrents  tear  the  ground 
Thus  rag'dthe  prince,  and  scatter'd  death  around, 

Dryden. 

4.  To  divide  violently ;  to  shatter. 

Is  it  not  as  much  reason  to  say,  that  God  de- 
•troys  fatherly  authority,  when  he  suflFers  one  in 
possession  of  it  to  have  his  government  torn  in 
pieces,  and  shared  by  his  subjects  ?  Locke. 

5.  To  pull  with  violence ;  to  drive  vio- 
lently. 

\    He  roar'd,  he  beat  his  breast,  he  tore  his  hair. 

Dryden. 

From  harden'd  oak,or  from  a  rock's  cold  womb. 
At  least  thou  art  from  some  fierce  tygress  come  ; 
Or  on  rough  seas  from  their  foundation  torn, 

Got  by  the  winds,  and  in  a  tempest  born.  Dry. 
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Blush  rather,  that  you  are  a  slave  to  passion. 
Which,  like  a  whirlwind,  tears  up  all  your  virtues. 
And  gives  you  not  the  leisure  to  cons\deT.  A.Philips. 
fi.  To  take  away  by  sudden  violence. 

Solyman 

Rhodes  andBudafrom  the  Christians  tore.Waller. 

The  hand  of  fate 
Has  torn  thee  from  me,  and  I  must  forget  thee. 

Addison. 

7.  To  make  a  violent  rent. 

In  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony.      Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

To  Tear.  v.n.  [tieren,  Dut.']   To  fume; 
to  rave  ;  to  rant  turbulently. 

All  men  transported  into  outrages  for  small  tri- 
vial matters,  fall  under  the  inuendo  of  this  bull, 
that  ran  tearing  mad  for  the  pinching  of  a  mouse. 

L' Estrange. 

Tear.  n.s.   [from  the  verb.]     A  rent; 
a  fissure. 

Te'arer.  n.  s.  [from  7b  tear.]  He  who 
rends  or  tears  ;  one  who  blusters. 

Te'arfalling.    adj.    [tear  and  fall.] 
Tender ;  shedding  tears. 

1  am  in 

So  far  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin  : 

Tearfalling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye.  Shakesp. 

Te'arful.  adj.  [tear  and  full.]  Weep- 
ing ;  full  of  tears. 

Is't  meet  that  he 
Sliould  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad. 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea  ?  Shakesp. 

This  clears  the  cloudy  front  of  wrinkled  care. 
And  dries  the  tearjul  sluices  of  despair  : 
Charm'd  with  that  virtuous  draught,  th'  exalted 
mind 

All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind. Pope's  Odys. 
To  TEASE.  V.  a.  [reej-an,  Sax.] 

1.  To  comb  or  unravel  wool  or  flax. 

2.  To  scratch  cloth  in  order  to  level  the 
nap. 

3.  To  torment  with  importunity  ;  to  vex 
with  assiduous  impertinence. 

Not  by  the  force  of  carnal  reason, 
But  indefatigable  teasing.  Butler, 

My  friends  always  tease  me  about  him,  because 
he  has  no  estate.  Spectator. 

After  having  been  present  in  public  debates,  he 
was  teased  by  his  mother  to  inform  her  of  what  had 
passed.  Addison. 
We  system-makers  can  sustain 

The  thesis,  which  you  grant  was  plain  ; 

And  with  remarks  and  comments  tease  ye. 

In  case  the  thing  before  was  easy.  Prior. 

Te  asel.  n.  s.  [taej'l,  Sax.  dipsacus,  Lat.] 
A  plant. 

The  species  are  three  :  one  is  called  carduus 
fullonum,  and  is  of  singular  use  in  raising  the  nap 
upon  woollen  cloth.  Miller. 

Te'aser.  n.  s.  [from  tease.]  Any  thing 
that  torments  by  incessant  importunity. 

A  fly  buzzing  at  his  ear  makes  him  deaf  to  the 
best  advice.  If  you  would  have  him  come  to 
himself,  you  must  take  off  his  little  teaser,  which 
holds  his  reason  at  bay.  Collier. 

Tea  r.  n.  s.  [teth,  W^elsh  ;  zn,  Sax.  tette, 
Dut.  teton,  Fr.]  The  dug  of  a  beast ; 
anciently  the  pap  of  a  woman. 

Even  at  thy  teat  thou  hadst  thy  tyranny.  Shak. 

Snows  cause  a  fruitful  year,  watering  tne  earth 
better  than  rain  ;  for  the  earth  sucks  it  as  out  of 
the  teat.  _  Bacon. 

When  we  perceive  that  bats  have  teafs.we  infer, 
that  they  suckle  their  younglings  with  milk. 

Browns  Vulg.  Err. 
It  more  pleas'd  ray  sense, 
Than  smell  of  sweetest  fennel,  or  the  teats 
Of  ewe  or  goat  dropping  with  milk  at  even. 

Milton. 

Infants  sleep,  and  are  seldom  awake  but  when 
hunger  calls  for  the  teat.  Locke. 
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The  goat,  how  bright  amidst  her  fellow  stars, 
Kind  Amalthea,  reach'd  her  feat  distent 
With  milk,  thy  early  food.  Prior 

Te'chily.  flrfu.  [from  techi/.]  Peevishly; 
fretfully;  frowardly. 

Te'chiness.  n.  s.  [from^ef^.]  Peevish- 
ness; fretfulness. 

Te'chnical.  adj.  [tej^hxo?;  technique, 
Fr.]  Belonging  to  arts ;  not  in  com- 
mon or  popular  use. 

In  Jfc/mica!  words,  or  terms  of  art,  they  refrain 
not  from  calling  the  same  substance  sometimes  the 
sulphur,  and  sometimes  the  mercury,  of  a  body. 

Locke. 

TECHY,  adj.  Peevish ;  fretful ;  irritable ; 
easily  made  angry  ;  froward. 

I  cannot  come  to  Cressid  but  by  Pandar, 
And  he  is  as  techy  to  be  woo'd  to  wooe. 
As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suie. Shakesp. 

When  it  did  tasle  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple, 
and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool,  to  see  it  techy,  and 
fall  out  with  the  dug  !  Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Tecto'nick.  adj.  [tekIowxo?.]  Pertaining 
to  building.  Bailey. 
To  Ted.  v.  a.  [reaban.  Sax.  to  prepare.] 
To  lay  grass  newly  mown  in  rows. 

The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kiiie. 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound.  Milt. 

Hay-makers  following  the  mowers,  and  casting 
it  abroad,  they  call  tedditig.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Prudent  his  fall'n  heaps 
Collecting,  cherish'd  with  the  tepid  wreaths 
Of  tedded  grass,  and  the  sun's  mellowing  beams, 
Rival'd  with  artful  heats.  Philips. 

Te'dder,  or  Tether,  n.  s.  [tudder, 
Dut.  tindt,  a  rope.  Island.] 

1.  A  rope  with  which  a  horse  is  tied  in 
the  field  that  he  may  not  pasture  too 
wide.    Teigher,  Erse. 

2.  Any  thing  by  which  one  is  restrained. 
We  lived  joyfully,  going  abroad  with  our  tedder. 

Bacon. 

We  shall  have  them  against  the  wall  ;  we  know 
the  length  of  their  tedder;  they  cannot  run  far 
from  us.  Child. 

TE  BEUM.  n.  s.  An  hymn  of  the 
church,  so  called  from  the  two  first 
words  of  the  Latin. 

The  choir. 

With  all  the  choicest  musick  of  the  kingdom, 
Together  sung  Te  Deum.     Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

Te  Deum  was  sung  at  Saint  Paul's  after  the  vic- 
tory. Bacon. 

Tedious,  adj.  [iedieux,  Fr.  tcedium, 
Lat.] 

1.  Wearisome  by  continuance;  trouble- 
some ;  irksome. 

The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remiss. 
Cannot  well  suit  with  either,  but  soon  prove 
y'e(i(OT(S  alike.  Milton. 

Pity  only  on  fresh  objects  stays. 
But  with  the  tedious  sight  of  woes  decays.  Dryd. 

2.  Wearisome  by  prolixity.  Used  of  au- 
thors or  performances. 

They  unto  whom  we  shall  seem  tedious  are  in 
nowise  injured  by  us,  because  it  is  in  their  own 
hands  to  spare  that  labour,  which  they  are  not 
willing  to  endure.  Hooker. 

That  I  be  not  futther  tedious  unto  thee,  hear  us 
of  thy  clemency  a  few  words.  Acts,  xxiv.  4. 

Chief  mastery  to  dissect 
With  long  and  tedious  havock  fabled  knights.Milt. 

3.  Slow. 

But  then  the  road  was  smooth  and  fair  to  see. 
With  such  insensible  declivity, 
"That  what  men  thought  a  tedious  course  to  run. 
Was  finish'd  in  the  hour  it  first  begun.  Harte. 

Te'diously.   adv.  [from  tedious.]  In 

such  a  manner  as  to  weary. 
Te'diousness.  n.  s.  [from  tedioics.] 
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1.  Wearisomeness  by  continuance. 

She  distastes  them  all  within  a  while  ; 
And  in  the  sweetest  finds  a  tediousness.  Davies. 

2.  Wearisomeness  by  prolixity. 

In  vain  we  labour  to  persuade  them,  that  any 
tiling  can  take  away  the  tediousness  of  prayer,  ex- 
cept it  be  brought  to  the  same  measure  and  form 
which  themselves  assign.  Hooker. 

3.  Prolixity ;  length. 

Since  brevity 's  the  soul  of  wit, 
And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, 
I  will  be  brief.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

4.  Uneasiness ;  tiresomeness ;  quality  of 
wearying. 

lu  those  very  actions  whereby  we  are  especially 
perfected  in  this  life,  we  are  not  able  to  persist ; 
forced  we  are  with  very  weariness,  and  that  often, 
to  interrupt  them,  which  tediousness  cannot  fall 
into  those  operations,  that  are  in  the  state  of  bliss 
when  our  union  with  God  is  compleat.  Hooker. 

More  than  kisses,  letters  mingle  souls, 
For  thus  friends  absent  speak  :  this  ease  controuls 
The  tediousness  of  my  life.  Donne. 

To  Teem.  v.  n.  [team,  Sax.  offspring.] 

1.  To  bring  young/ 

If  she  must  teem, 
Create  her  child  of  spleen,  that  it  may  live, 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  her.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  pregnant ;  to  engender  young. 
Have  we  more  sons  ?  or  are  we  like  to  have  ? 

Is  not  m3'  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  tijiie, 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine  age  ? 

Shakesp. 

When  the  rising  spring  adorns  the  mead, 
Teemitig  buds  and  cheerful  greens  ap]<eaT.lJryden. 

There  are  fundamental  truths,  the  basis  upon 
which  a  great  many  others  rest :  tliese  are  tecinins; 
truths,  rich  in  store,  with  which  they  furnish  the 
mind,  and,  like  the  lights  of  heaven,  give  light 
and  evidence  to  other  tilings.  Locke. 

3.  To  be  full ;  to  be  charged  as  a  breed- 
ing animal. 

We  live  in  a  nation  where  there  is  scarce  a  single 
head  that  does  not  teem  witlw politicks.  Addison. 

To  Teem.  v.  a. 

1.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  produce. 

What 's  the  newest  grief? 
■—Each  minute  teems  a  new  one.     Shakesp.  Much. 

Common  mother,  thou 
Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast, 
Teems  and  feeds  all.      Shakesp.  Timon  of  Athens, 

The  earth  obey'd  ;  and  strait 
Op'ning  her  fertile  womb,  teem'd  at  a  birth 
Innumerous  living  creatures.  Millon's  Farad.  Lost. 

The  deluge  wrought  such  a  change,  that  the 
earth  did  not  then  teem  forth  its  increase,  as  for- 
merly, of  its  own  accord,  but  required  culture. 

Woodward's  Kat.  Hist. 

2.  To  pour.  A  low  word,  imagined  by 
Skinner  to  come  from  tommen,  Danish, 
to  draio  out ;  to  pour.  The  Scots  re- 
tain it:  as,  teem  that  -water  out ;  hence 
Swift  took  this  word. 

Teem  out  the  remainder  of  the  ale  into  the  tan- 
kard, and  fill  the  glass  with  small  beer. 

Swijt's  Direct,  to  the  Butler. 
Te'emer.  n.s.    [from  teem.]    One  that 

brings  young. 
Te'emful  adj.  [teampul,  Sax.] 

1 .  Pregnant ;  prolifick. 

2.  Brimful.  Ainsworth. 
Te'emless.  adj.  [from  ieem.]  Unfruit- 
ful ;  not  prolifick. 

Such  wars, such  waste,such  fiery  tracks  of  dearth, 
Their  zeal  has  left,  and  such  a  teemless  earth.  Dryd. 
Teen.  n.  s.  [rinan.  Sax.  to  kindle ;  tenen, 
Flem.  to  vex ;  teonan,  Sax.  injuries.] 
Sorrow  ;  grief.    Not  in  use. 

Arrived  there, 
Tliat  barejiead  knight  for  dread  and  doleful  teen 
Would  fain  have  fled,  ne  durst  approachen  near. 

Spenser. 
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Fry  not  in  heartless  grief  and  doleful  teen.  Spens. 
My  heart  bleeds 
To  think  o'  th'  teene  that  I  have  turn'd  you  to. 

Shakesp. 

Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen, 
And  each  hour's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  of  teen. 

Shakesp. 

To  Teen.  v.  a.  [from  rman  to  kindle, 
Sax.]  To  excite ;  to  provoke  to  do  a 
thing.    Not  in  use.  Spenser. 

Teens,  n.  s.  [from  teen  for  ten.]  The 
years  reckoned  by  the  termination  teen ; 
as  thirteen,  fourteen. 

Our  author  would  excuse  these  youthful  scenes, 
Begotten  at  his  entrance  in  his  teens ; 
Some  childish  fancies  may  approve  the  toy. 
Some  like  the  muse  the  more  for  being  a  boy. 

Granville. 

Teeth,  the  plural  of  tooth. 

Who  can  0|)en  the  doors  of  his  face?  his  teeth 
are  terrible  round  about.  Job.  xli.  14. 

To  Teeth,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
breed  teeth ;  to  be  at  the  time  of  den- 
tition. 

When  the  symptoms  of  teething  appear,  the 
gums  ought  to  be  relaxed  by  softening  ointment. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 
Te'gument.    n.  s.    [tegumentum,  Lat.] 
Cover  ;  the  outward  part.    This  -word  is 
seldom  used  but  in  anatomy  or  physicks. 

Clip  and  trim  those  tender  strings  in  the  fashion 
of  beard,  or  other  hairy  teguments. Brown  sVui.  Err. 

Proceed  by  section,  dividing  the  skin,  and 
separating  the  teguments.        Wiseman  s  Surgery. 

In  the  nutmeg  another  ffgumejit  is  the  mace  be- 
tween the  green  pericarpium  and  the  hard  shell. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

To  Teh-he.  v.  n.  [a  cant  word  made 
from  the  sound.]  To  laugh  with  a  loud 
and  more  insolent  kind  of  cachinnation ; 
to  titter. 

They  laugh'd  and  teh-he'd  with  derision. 
To  see  them  take  your  deposition.  Hudibras. 
Teil,  Tree.  n.  s.  [tilia,  Lat.]    The  same 
with  linden,  or  lime  tree  :  which  see. 

A  teiltree  and  an  oak  have  their  substance  in 
them  when  they  cast  their  leaves.    Isaiah,  vi.  13. 
Teint.  n.  s.  [teinte,  Fr.]  Colour;  touch 
of  the  pencil. 

Glazed  colours  have  a  vivacity  which  can  never 
be  imitated  by  the  most  brilliant  colours,  because 
the  difl'erent  teints  arc  simply  laid  on,  each  in  its 
place,  one  after  another.  Dryden. 

Te'lary.  adj.  [<e/a  a  web,  Lat.]  Spin- 
ning webs. 

The  pictures  of  telary  spiders,  and  their  posi- 
tion in  the  web,  is  commonly  made  lateral,  and 
regarding  tlie  horizon  ;  although  we  shall  com- 
monly find  it  downward,  and  their  heads  respect- 
ing the  ce:iter.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

TE  LESCOPE,  n.  s.  [telescope,  Fr.  t/x®^ 
and  CTzoTTEw.]  A  long  glass  by  which 
distant  objects  are  viewed. 

The  telescope  discovers  to  us  distant  wonders  in 
the  heavens,  and  shews  the  milky  way,  and  the 
bright  cloudy  spots,  in  a  very  dark  sky,  to  be  a 
collection  of  little  stars.  Watts. 

Telesco'pical.  adj.  [from  telescope.] 
Belonging  to  a  telescope ;  seeing  at  a 
distance. 

To  Tell.   v.  a.    preterite  and  part.  pass. 
told,    [tellan,  Sax.  taelen,  tellen,  Dut. 
talen,  Dan.] 
1:  To  utter ;  to  express ;  to  speak. 
I  will  not  eat  till  I  have  told  mine  errand. 

Gen.  xxiv.  33. 
Thy  message  might  in  telling  wound, 
And  in  performing  end  us.  Milton. 
2.  To  relate ;  to  rehearse. 
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I  will  declare  wliat  wise  men  have  told  from 
their  fathers,  and  have  not  hid.  Job,\v.  18. 

When  Gideon  heard  the  telling  of  the  dream, and 
the  interpretation,  he  worshipped.  Judges,v\i.  13, 

He  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation.  Milton. 

You  must  know ;  but  break,  O  break  my  heart, 
Before  I  tell  my  fatal  story  out, 
Th'  usurper  of  my  throne  is  my  wife  !  Dryden 

The  rest  are  vanish'd,  none  repass'd  the  gate, 
And  not  a  man  appears  to  tell  their  fate.  Pope's  Od, 

3.  I'o  teach  ;  to  inform. 

He  gently  ask'd,  where  all  the  people  be. 
Which  in  that  stately  building  wont  to  dwell?' 
Who  answer'd  him  full  oft,  he  could  not  tell.  Spensi 

I  told  him  of  myself;  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  ask'd  him  pardon.  Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleop, 

Tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  same. 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage, 
That  you  to-day  promise  to  tell  me  of?  Shakesp, 

The  fourth  part  of  a  shekel  of  silver  will  I  give 
to  the  man  of  God  to  tell  us  our  way.  ISam.ix.  8„! 

Saint  Paul  telleth  us,  we  must  needs  be  subjecli 
not  only  for  fear,  but  also  for  conscience  sake.  ; 

Bishop  Sanderson, 

Tell  me  how  may  I  know  him.how  adore. JVit/ton. 

4.  To  discover;  to  betray. 

They  will  tell  it  to  the  inhabitants.W««i.xiv.i4. 

5.  To  count ;  to  number. 

Here  lies  the  learned  Savile's  heir. 
So  early  wise,  and  lasting  fair. 
That  none,  except  her  years  they  toM, 
Thought  her  a  child,  or  thought  her  old.  Waller. 

Numerous  sails  the  fearful  only  tell ; 
Courage  from  hearts,  and  not  from  numbers,  grows.; 

JirydenA 

A  child  can  tell  twenty  before  he  has  any  ideal! 
of  infinite.  Loche.\i 

She  doubts  if  "two  and  two  make  four,  | 
Though  she  has  told  them  ten  times  o'er.  Prior.l 

6.  To  make  excuses.    A  low  word.  J 
Tush,  never  tell  me  :  I  take  it  much  unkindly,!l 

That  thou,  lago,  who  hast  had  my  purse,  j' 
As  if  the  strings  were  thine,  shouldst  know  of  this.  I 

Shakesp.  \i 

To  Tell.  v.  n.  i 

1 .  To  give  an  account ;  to  make  report.  | 

I  will  compass  thine  altar,  O  Lord,  that  I  may 
publish  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  and  tell 
of  all  thy  wondrous  works.  Psalm  xxvi.  7. 

Ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures  !  tell. 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here  ?Miit. 

2.  To  tell  on.  To  inform  of.  A  doubt- 
ful phrase. 

David  saved  neither  man  nor  woman  alive,  to 
bring  tidings  to  Gath,  saying.  Lest  they  should 
tell  on  us,  saying.  So  did  David.  1  Sara,  xxvii.  11. 

Te'ller.  n.s.  [from  tell.] 

1.  One  who  tells  or  relates. 

2.  One  who  numbers;  a  numberer. 

3.  A  teller  is  an  officer  of  the  exchequer, 
of  which  there  are  four  in  number : 
their  business  is  to  receive  all  monies 
due  to  the  king,  and  give  the  clerk  of 
the  pell  a  bill  to  charge  him  therewith : 
they  also  pay  all  persons  any  money  pay- 
able to  them  by  the  king,  by  warrant 
from  the  auditor  of  the  receipt:  they  also 
make  books  of  receipts  and  payments, 
which  they  deliver  to  the  loi*d  treasurer. 

Cowell. 

Te'lltale.  n.  s.  [tell  and  tale.]  One 
who  gives  malicious  information ;  one 
who  carries  officious  intelligence. 

You  speak  to  Casca,  and  to  such  a  man 
That  is  no  flearing  telltale.    Shakesp.  Julius  Ciesar. 
What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  telltales  here  ?  i 

Shakesp.  I 

Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  telltale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed.  Shakesp. 

'Tis  done  :  report  displays  her  telltale  wings. 
And  to  each  ear  the  news  and  tidings  brings. 

Fairfi'S. 
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And  to  the  telltaif  sun  descry 
Our  conccal'd  solemnity.  Milton. 
Eurydice  and  he  are  prisoners  here, 
But  will  not  long  be  so  :  this  telltale  ghost 
Perhaps  will  clear  them  both.      Drnden  and  Lee. 

A  telltale  out  of  scliool 
Is  of  all  wits  the  greatest  fool.  Swift. 

Temera'rious.  adj.  [temeraire,  I'r, 
temerarius,  Lat.] 

1.  Rash;  heady;  unreasonably  adventur- 
ous ;  unreasonably  contemptuous  of 
danger. 

Resolution  without  foresiglit  is  hut  s.  temerarious 
folly  ;  and  the  consequences  of  things  are  the  first 
point  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Careless  ;  heedless ;  done  at  random. 
Should  he  find  upon  one  single  sheet  of  parch- 
ment an  oration  written  full  of  profound  sense, 
adorned  with  elegant  phrase,  the  wit  of  man  could 
not  persuade  him  that  this  was  done  by  the  teine- 
rarious  dashes  of  an  unguided  pen.  Ray. 

Teme'rity.  n.  s.  [temeritas,  Lat.]  Rash- 
ness ;  unreasonable  contempt  of  danger. 
The  figures  are  bold  even  to  temerity.  Coiiley. 

To  Te  mper,  v.  a.  [tempero,  Lat.  tem- 
perer,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  mix  so  as  that  one  part  qualifies  the 
other. 

I  shall  temper  so 
Justice  with  mercy,  as  may  illustrate  most 
Them  fully  satisfied,  and  Thee  appease.  Milton. 

2.  To  compound ;  to  form  by  mixture ; 
to  qualify  as  an  ingredient. 

If  you  could  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison,  I  would  temper  it ; 
That  Romeo  sliould  upon  receipt  thereof 
Soon  sleep  in  quiet.  Shakesp. 

3.  To  mingle. 

Prepare  the  sixth  part  of  an  ephah  and  the  third 
part  of  an  hin  of  oil,  to  temper  with  the  fine  fiour. 

Ezek.  xlvi.  14. 

The  good  old  knight,  witli  a  mixture  of  the 
father  and  master  of  the  family,  tempered  the  in- 
quiries after  his  own  affairs  with  kind  questions 
relating  to  themselves.  Addison. 

4.  To  beat  together  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Th' uncivil  kerns  of  Ireland  are  in  arms. 
And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen.  57ia/t. 

The  potter,  tempering  soft  earth,  fashiiineth 
every  vessel  with  mucli  labour.         Wisd.  xv.  7. 

5.  To  accommodate ;  to  modify. 

Thy  sustenance  serving  to  the  appetite  of  the 
eater,  tempered  itself  to  every  man  s  liking. 

Wisdom,  xvi.  21. 

6.  To  bring  to  due  proportion ;  to  mo- 
derate excess. 

These  soft  fires  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence  foment  and  warm, 
Temper  or  nourish.  Milton. 

7.  To  soften  ;  to  mollify ;  to  assuage ;  to 
sooth ;  to  calm. 

Solon,  in  his  laws  to  the  Athenians,  laboured 
to  temper  their  warlike  courage  with  sweet  de- 
lights of  learning  and  sciences :  so  that  as  much 
as  the  one  excelled  in  arms,  the  other  exceeded  in 
knowledge.  Spenser  on  Ireland, 

With  this  she  wonts  to  temper  angry  Jove, 
When  all  the  gods  he  threats  with  thund'ring  dart. 

Spenser. 

Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus, 
Andt-mper  him  with  all  the  art  I  have.  Shakesp. 

Woman  !  Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man we  had  been  brutes  without  you. 

Otway. 

8.  To  form  metals  to  a  proper  degree  of 
hardness. 

The  sword 
Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God 
Was  given  him  temper  d  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge.  Milton. 

In  the  tempering  of  steel,  by  holding  it  but  a 
minute  or  two  longer  or  lesser  in  the  other  com- 
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petent  heat,  gives  it  very  different  tempers  as  to 
brittleness  or  toughness.  Boyle. 

Repeated  peals  they  hear, 
And,  in  a  heav'n  serene,  refulgent  arms  appear  : 
Redd'ning  the  skies,  and  glitt'ring  all  around. 
The  temper'd  metals  clash, and  3'ield  a  silver  sound. 

Dryden. 

9.  To  govern.    A  latinism. 

With  which  the  damned  ghosts  he  governeth. 
And  furies  rules,  and  Tartare  temperctli.  Spenser. 

Te  mper,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Due  mixture  of  contrary  qualities. 

Nothing  better  proveth  the  excellency  of  this 
soil  and  temper,  than  the  abundant  gTovi\ug  of 
the  palm  trees.  Raleigh. 

Health  itself  is  but  a  kind  of  temper,  gotten  and 
preserved  by  a  convenient  flSixture  of  contra- 
rieties. Arbuthnot. 

2.  Middle  course ;  mean  or  medium. 

If  the  estates  of  some  bishops  were  exorbitant 
before  the  reformation,  the  present  clergy's  wishes 
reach  no  further  than  that  some  reasonable  (e/nper 
had  been  used,  instead  of  paring  them  so  quick. 

Swift's  Miscellanies. 

3.  Constitution  of  body. 

This  body  would  be  increased  daily,  being  sup- 
plied from  above  and  below  ;  and  having  done 
growing,  it  would  become  more  dry  by  degrees, 
and  of  a  temper  of  greater  consistency  and  firm- 
ness. Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

4.  Disposition  of  mind. 

This,  I  shall  call  it  evangelical,  temper  is  far 
from  being  natural  to  any  corrupt  child  of  Adam. 

Hammond. 
Remember  with  what  mild 
And  gracious  temper  he  both  heard  and  judg'd. 
Without  wrath  or  reviling.    Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

This  will  keep  their  thoughts  easy  and  free,  the 
only  temper  wherein  the  mind  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving new  informations.       Locke  on  Education. 

All  irregular  tempers  in  trade  and  business  are 
but  like  irregular  tempers  in  eating  and  drinking. 

Law. 

5.  Constitutional  frame  of  mind. 

The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a 
hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree. 

Shakesp.  Merch.  of  Venice. 
Our  hearts, 
Of  brothers  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love,  Shakesp.  Julius  Ccesar. 

6.  Calmness  of  mind;  moderation. 
Restore  yourselves  unto  your  tempers,  fathers. 

And  without  perturbation  hear  me  speak. B.Jonson. 

Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wise. 
To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise.  Pope. 

7.  State  to  which  metals  are  reduced, 
particularly  as  to  hardness. 

Here  draw  I 
A  sword,  whose  temper  I  intend  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal.  Shah. 

Ithuriel  with  his  spear 
Touch'd  lightly  ;  for  no  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  coelestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness:  up  he  starts, 
Discover'd,  and  surpriz'd.    Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

These  needles  should  have  a  due  temper;  for, 
if  they  are  too  soft,  the  force  exerted  to  carry 
them  through  the  flesh  will  bend  them  ;  if  they 
are  too  brittle,  they  snap.  Sharp. 

Temperament,  n,  s.  [temperamentum, 
Lat.  temperament,  Fr.] 

1.  Constitution  ;  state  with  respect  to  the 
predominance  of  any  quality. 

Bodies  are  denominated  hot  and  cold,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  present  temperament  of  that  part  of 
our  body  to  which  they  are  applied.  Locke. 

2.  Medium;  due  mixture  of  opposites. 
The  common  law  has  wasted  and  wrought  out 

those  distempers,  and  reduced  the  kingdom  to  its 
just  state  and  temperament.  Hale. 

Temperamental,  adj.  [from  tempera- 
ment.'] Constitutional, 

That  temperamental  dignotions,  and  conjecture 
of  prevalent  humours,  may  be  collected  from  spots 
in  our  nails,  we  concede.        Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 
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Intellectual  representations  are  received  with  as 
unequal  a  fate,  upon  a  bare  temperamental  relish 
or  disgust.  Glanville. 

Temperance,  n.  s.  [temper ant ia,  Lat.] 

1.  Moderation:  opposed  to  g-Zitfiow^/ and 
drunkenness. 

Observe 

The  rule  of  not  too  mucn  •  by  temperance  taught 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drinkest ;  seeking  from 
thence 

Due  nourishment,  not  gluttinous  delight.  Milton. 

Temperance,  that  virtue  without  pride,  and  for- 
tune without  envy,  gives  indolence  of  body  and 
tranquillity  of  mind  ;  the  best  guardian  of  youth 
and  support  of  old  age.  Temple. 

Make  temp'rance  thy  companion  ;  so  shall  health 
Sit  on  thy  brow.  Dodsley's  Agriculture. 

2.  Patience ;  calmness  ;  sedateness ;  mo- 
deration of  passion. 

-  His  senseless  speech  and  doted  ignorance 
When  as  the  noble  prince  had  marked  well. 
He  calm'd  his  wrath  with  goodly  temperance. 

Spenser. 

What,  are  you  chafd  ? 
Ask  God  for  temp'rance,  that's  th'  appliance  only 
U  hich  your  disease  requires.   Shak.  Henry  Ylll, 

Temperate,  adj.  [tcmperatus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Not  excessive  ;  moderate  in  degree  of 
any  quality. 

IJse  a  temperate  heat,  for  they  are  ever  tem- 
perate lieats  that  digest  and  mature  ;  wherein  we 
mean  temperate,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject ;  for  that  may  be  temperate  to  fruits  and 
liquors,  which  will  not  work  at  all  upon  metals. 

Bacon.. 

His  sleep 

Was  airy,  light,  from  pure  digestion  bred, 

And  temp'rate  vapours  bland.  Milton. 

2.  Moderate  in  meat  and  drink. 

I  advised  him  to  be  temperate  in  eating  and 
drinking.  Wiseman 

3.  Free  from  ai'dent  passion. 

So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispos'd, 
Such  temp'rate  order  in  so  fierce  a  course, 
Doth  want  example.  Shakesp. 

She's  not  forward,  but  modest  as  the  dove  ; 
She  is  not  liot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn. S/mfcesp. 

From  temperate  inactivity  we  are  unready  to 
put  in  execution  the  suggestions  of  reason. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

Te'mperately,  adv.  [from  temperate.] 

1 .  Moderately  ;  not  excessively. 
By  winds  that  temperately  blow. 

The  bark  should  pass  secure  and  slow.  Addison. 

2.  Calmly;  without  violence  of  passion. 
Temperatelxi  proceed  to  what  you  vpould 

Thus  violently  redress.  Shakesp. 

3.  Without  gluttony  or  luxury. 

God  esteems  it  a  part  of  his  service  if  we  eat 
or  drink  ;  so  it  be  temperately,  and  as  may  best 
preserve  health.  Taylor. 

Te'mperateness.  n,  s.  [from  tem- 
perate.] 

1 .  Freedom  from  excesses ;  mediocrity. 

2.  Calmness;  coolness  of  mind. 

Langley's  mild  temperateness 
Did  tend  unto  a  calmer  quietness. 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 

Te'mperature.  n.s.  [tcmperatura,  tem- 
per 0,  Lat.  temperature,  Fr.] 

1.  Constitution  of  nature  ;  degree  of  any 
qualities. 

It  lieth  in  the  same  climate,  and  is  of  no  other 
temperature  than  Guinea. 

Abbot's  Description  of  the  World. 

Birds  that  change  countries  at  certain  seasons, 
if  they  come  earlier,  shew  the  temperature  of 
weather.  Bacott. 

There  may  be  as  much  difference  as  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  as  to  the  heat  and  cold,  in 
one  mile,  as  in  ten  degrees  of  latitude ;  and  he 
that  would  cool  and  refresh  himself  in  the  summer, 
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had  better  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  next  hill,  than 
remove  into  a  far  more  northern  country. 

Brown's  Travels. 

Memory  depends  upon  the  consistence  and  the 
temperature  of  the  brain.  Watts. 
2.  Mediocrity ;  due  balance  of  contra- 
rieties. 

As  the  world's  sun  doth  effects  beget 
DifTrent  in  divers  places  ev'ry  day  ; 

Here  autumn's  temperature,  there  summer's  heat, 
Here  flow'ry  spring-tide,  and  there  winter  grey. 

Davies. 

If,  instead  of  this  variation  of  heat,  we  sup- 
pose an  equality  or  constant  temperature  of  it  be- 
fore tlie  deluge,  the  case  would  be  much  altered. 

Woodward's  Nat.  Hist. 
8.  Moderation ;  freedom  from  predomi- 
nant passion. 

In  that  proud  [lort,  which  her  so  goodly  graceth. 
Most  goodly  temperature  you  may  descry. Spenser. 

Tempered,  adj.  [from  temper.]  Dis- 
posed with  regard  to  the  passions. 

When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungently  tempered, 
To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment?  Shakesp. 
TEMPEST.  71.5.  [tempeste,  Fr.  tempes- 
tas,  Lat.] 

1.  The  utmost  violence  of  the  wind ;  the 
names  by  which  the  wind  is  called  ac- 
cording to  the  gradual  increase  of  its 
force  seem  to  be,  a  breeze ;  a  gale ;  a 
gust ;  a  storm  ;  a  tempest. 

;      1  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks.  Shakesp.  Julius  Ciesar. 
Some  have  been  driven  by  tempest  to  the  south. 

Abbot. 

What  at  first  was  call'd  a  gust,  the  same 
Hath  now  a  storm's,  anon  a  tempest's  name. Donne. 

We,  cauglit  in  a  fiery  tempest,  shall  be  huri'd 
Each  on  his  rock  transfix'd.  Milton, 

With  clouds  and  storms 
Around  thee  thrown,  tem/iest  o'er  tempest  roll'd. 
Thou  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blast. 

Tliomson. 

2.  Any  tumult ;  commotion  ;  pertiurba- 
tion. 

The  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else. 
Save  wliat  beats  there.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

3'o  Te'mpest.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
disturb  as  by  a  tempest. 

Part  huge  of  bulk. 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 

Tempe!^t  the  ocean.  Milton. 

Te'mpest-beaten.  adj.  [tempest  and 
beat,]    Shattered  with  storms. 

In  the  calm  harbour  of  her  gentle  breast. 
My  tempest-beaten  soul  may  safely  rest.Dri/.^itren. 

Tempest-tost.  adj.  [tempest  and  tost.] 
Driven  about  by  storms. 

Though  his  bark  cainiot  be  lost. 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-tost.     Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Tempesti'vity.  U.S.  [tempestivuSfhat.] 
Seasonableness. 

Since  their  dispersion,  the  constitutions  of  coun- 
tries admit  not  such  tempestivity  of  harvest. 

Brown's  Vul.  Er>\ 

Tempe'stuous.  adj.  [tempestueitx,  Fr. 
from  tempest.]    Stormy  ;  turbulent. 

Tempestuous  fortune  hath  spent  ail  her  spight. 
And  tlirilling  sorrow  thrown  his  utmost  dart.  Spens. 

Which  of  them  rising  with  the  sun,  or  falling. 
Should  prove  tempestuous.  Milton. 

Her  looks  grow  black  as  a  tempestuous  wind. 
Some  raging  thoughts  are  rowling  in  her  mind. 

Vryden. 

Pompey,  when  dissuaded  from  embarking  be- 
cause the  weather  was  tempestuous,  replied,  My 
voyage  i«  necessary,  tcy  life  is  not  so. 

Collier  on  the  Value  of  Life. 
Te'mplar.    n.  s.    [from  the  Temple,  an 
house  near  the  Thames,  anciently  be- 
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longing  to  the  knights  templars,  origi 
nally  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.] 
A  student  in  the  law. 

Wits  and  templars  ev'ry  sentence  raise, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise. 

Pope's  Epist. 

Te'mple.  U.S.  [temple,  Fr.  templum,  Lat.] 

1.  A  place  appropriated  to  acts  of  religion. 

The  honour'd  gods 
Throng  our  large  te/npies  witli  the  shews  of  peace. 

Shakesp. 

Here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  as- 
sembly but  horn-beasts.     Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

Most  sacrilegious  murther  hath  broke  ope 
The  lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'th'  building.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

2.  [Tempora,  Lat.]  The  upper  part  of  the 
sides  of  the  head  where  the  pulse  is  felt. 

Her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece.  Shakesp. 

We  may  apply  intercipients  of  mastich  upon 
the  temples;  frontals  also  may  be  applied. 

Wiseman's  Surgery. 
To  procure  sleep,  he  uses  the  scratching  of  the 
temples  and  ears ;  that  even  mollifies  wild  beasts. 

Arbuthnot. 
The  weapon  enter'd  close  about  his  ear. 
Cold  through  his  temples  glides  the  whizzing  spear. 

Pope. 

Te'mplet.  n.  s.   A  piece  of  timber  in  a 
building. 

When  you  lay  any  timber  on  brick-work,  as 
linteols  over  windows,  or  templets  under  girders, 
lay  them  in  loom.     Moxoyi's  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Temporal,  adj.  [temporal,  Fr:  tempo- 
ralis, low  Lat.] 

1.  Measured  by  time  ;  not  eternal. 

As  there  they  sustain  temporal  life,  so  here  they 
would  learn  to  make  provision  for  eternal.  Hooker. 

2.  Secular;  not  ecclesiastical. 

This  sceptre  shews  the  force  of  .temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  of  kings.  Shakesp. 

All  the  temporal  lands  which  men  devout 
By  testament  have  given  to  the  church. 
Would  they  strip  from  us.        Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

All  temporal  power  hath  been  wrested  from  the 
clergy,  and  much  of  their  ecclesiastick.  Swift. 

3.  Not  spiritual. 

There  is  scarce  any  of  those  decisions  but  gives 
good  light,  by  way  of  authority  or  reason,  to  some 
questions  that  arise  also  between  tem/joraidignities, 
especially  to  cases  wherein  someof  our  subordinate 
temporal  titles  have  part  in  the  controversy. SeWen. 

Call  not  every  tempm-al  end  a  defiling  of  the  in- 
teiition,  but  only  when  it  contradicts  the  ends  of 
God,  or  when  it  is  principally  intended  ;  for  some- 
times a  temporal  end  is  part  of  our  duty  ;  and 
such  are  all  the  actions  of  our  calling.  Taylor. 

Prayer  is  the  instrument  of  fetching  down  all 
good  things  to  us,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal. 

Duty  of  Man. 

Our  petitions  to  God,  with  regard  to  temporals, 
must  be  that  medium  of  convenience  proportioned 
to  the  several  conditions  of  life.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

4.  [Temporal,  Fr.]  Placed  at  the  temples, 
or  upper  part  of  the  sides  of  the  head. 

Copious  bleedings,  by  ojiening  the  temmyral 
arteries,  are  the  most  effectual  remedies  for  a 
phrensy.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Tempora'lity.  7    n.  s.  [temporaliU, 

Temporals,     j     Fr.  from  temporal.] 

Secular  possessions ;  not  ecclesiastick 

rights. 

Such  revenues,  lands,  and  tenements,  as  bishops 
have  had  annexed  to  their  sees  by  the  kings  and 
others  from  tiuje  to  time,  as  they  are  barons  and 
lords  of  the  parliament.  _  Cowell. 

The  residue  of  these  ordinary  financies  is  casual, 
as  the  temporalities  of  vacant  hishopricks,  the  pro- 
fits that  grow  by  the  tenures  of  lands.  Bacon. 

The  king  yielded  up  the  point,  reserving  ti'e 
ceremony  of  homage  from  the  bishops,  in  respect 
of  the  temporalities,  to  himself.  Ayliffe. 
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Temporally,   adv.    [from  temporal.] 
With  respect  to  this  life. 

Sinners,  who  are  in  such  a  temporally  happy 
condition,  owe  it  not  to  their  sins,  but  wholly  tt. 
their  luck.  South, 

Te'mporalty.  n.s.  [from  temporal.] 

1.  The  laity  ;  secular  people. 

The  pope  sucked  out  inestimable  sums  of  mo- 
ney, to  the  intolerable  grievance  of  clergy  and 
iemporaity.  Ahhot. 

2.  Secular  possessions. 
Tempora'neous.  adj.  [temporis,  Lat.J 

Temporary.  Diet. 
I'e'mporariness.  n.  s.  [from  tempo- 
rary.]  The  state  of  being  temporary ; 
not  perpetuity. 
Te'mporary.  adj.  [tempus,  Lat.]  Last- 
ing only  for  a  limited  time. 

These  temporary  truces  were  soon  msde  and 
soon  broken ;  he  desired  a  straiter  amity. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 
If  the  Lord's  immediate  speaking,  uttering,  and 
writiirg,  doth  conclude  by  a  necessary  irrference, 
that  all  precepts  uttered  and  written  in  this  man-  i 
ner  are  simply  and  perpetually  moral ;  then,  on  • 
the  contrary,  all  precepts  wanting  this  are  merely  j 
temjyorary.  Widte.  \ 

'Ihe  republick,  threatened  with  danger,  ap-  j 
poirrted  a  temporary  dictator,  who  when  the  dan-  ( 
ger  was  over,  retired  again  into  the  community,  i 

Addison.  \ 

To  Te'mporize.  v.  n.  [temporiser,  Fr.  j 
tempus,  Lat.]  | 

1 .  To  delay ;  to  procrastinate. 

If  Cupid  hath  not  spent  all  his  quiver  in  Venice,  | 
thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly.  j 
— I  look  for  an  earthquake  too  then.  1 
—Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the  hours.   Shah.  I 

The  earl  of  Lincoln,  deceived  of  the  countryi  j 
concourse,  in  which  case  he  would  have  temporized,  '■ 
resolved  to  give  the  king  battle.  Bacon's  Hen. VII. 

2.  To  comply  with  the  times,  or  occasions. 

They  might  their  grievance  inwardly  complain. 
But  outwardly  they  needs  must  temporise,  Daniel.  !i 

3.  To  comply :  this  is  improper. 

The  dauphin  is  too  wilful  opposite. 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties  : 
He  flatly  says,  he'll  not  lay  down  his  axrai.Shaktip. 

Te'mporizer.  n.  s.  [temporiseur,  Fr. 
from  temporize.]  One  that  complies 
with  times  or  occasions ;  a  trimmer. 

I  pronounce  thee  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil. 
Inclining  to  them  both.       Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale, 

To  Tempt,  v.  a.  [tento,  Lat.  tenter,  Fr.] 

1.  To  solicit  to  ill ;  to  incite  by  present- 
ing some  pleasure  or  advantage  to  the 
mind ;  to  entice. 

'Tis  not  the  king  that  sends  you  to  the  Tower  : 
My  lady  Gray  tempts  him  to  this  harsh  extremity. 

Shakesp. 

You,  ever  gentle  gods !  take  my  breath  from  me; 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please.       Shakesp,  King  Lear. 

Come  together,  that  Satan  tempt  you  not. 

1  Cor.  vii.  5. 

He  that  hath  not  wholly  subdued  himself,  U 
quicklv  tempted  and  overcome  in  small  things. 

Bishop  Taylor. 
Fix'd  on  the  fruit  she  gaz'd,  which  to  behold 
Might  tempt  alone.  _  Milton. 

The  devil  can  but  tempi  and  deceive  ;  and  if  he 
camiot  destroy  so,  his  power  is  at  an  end.  South, 

O  wretched  maid  ! 
Whose  roving  fancy  would  resolve  the  same 
W  ith  him  who  next  should  tempt  her  easy  fame. 

Prior. 

2.  To  provoke. 

I'm  much  too  ven'troas 
In  tempiiiis:  of  your  patience. 

Shakesp.  Henry  Vlll. 
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Withhold 

Your  talons  from  the  wretched  and  the  bold  ; 
Teinjrt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  despair ; 
For,  thougli  your  violence  should  leave  'em  bare 
Of  gold  and  silver.swords  and  darts  remain.Drvd. 

.  It  is  sometimes  used  without  any  notion 
of  evil ;  to  solicit ;  to  draw. 

Still  his  strength  conceal'd 
Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  fall. 

Milton. 

The  rowint:  crew. 
To  tempt  a  fare,  clothe  all  their  tilts  in  blue.  Gay. 

To  try  ;  to  attempt ;  to  venture  on.  I 
know  not  whether  it  was  not  originally 
t'attempt,vfhic}i  was  viciously  written  to 
tempt,  by  an  elision  of  the  wrong  syl- 
lable. 

This  from  the  vulgar  branches  must  be  torn, 
i^nd  to  fair  Proserpine  the  present  born. 
Ere  leave  be  given  to  tempt  the  nether  skies.^  Dry. 

Pe'imptable.  adj.  [from  tempt.]  Liable 
to  temptation ;   obnoxious  to  bad  in- 
,fluence.    Not  elegant,  nor  used. 

'  '[f  the  parliament  were  as  temptabk  as  any  other 
assembly  the  managers  must  fail  for  want  of  tools 
to  work  with.  Swift. 

Tempt a'tion.  n.  s.  [teniation,  Fr.  from 
tempt.] 

[.  The  act  of  tempting;  solicitation  to 
ill ;  enticement. 

All  temptation  to  transgress  repel.  Milton. 
I.  The  state  of  being  tempted. 

When  by  human  weakness  and  the  arts  of  the 
tempter,  you  are  led  into  temptations,  prayer  is  the 
thread  to  bring  you  out  of  this  labyrinth.  Duppa. 

J.  That  which  is  offered  to  the  mind  as  a 
motive  to  ill. 

Set  a  deep  glass  of  rhenish  wine  on  tlie  contrary 
casket ;  for  if  the  devil  be  within,  and  that  tempta- 
tion without,  he  will  clmse  it.  Sliak.  Merch.  of  Ven. 

Dare  to  be  great  without  a  guiltji  crown  ; 
View  it  and  lay  the  bright  temptation  down  : 
'Tis  base  to  seize  on  all.       Dryden's  Aurengzebe. 

Te  mpter,  n.  s.  [from  tempt.] 

1.  One  who  solicits  to  ill ;  an  enticer. 

These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their 
tongues.  Shak.  Henry  Vl. 

Is  this  her  fault  or  mine  ? 
The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most .'' 
Not  she  ;  nor  doth  she  tempt.  Shak.Mea.for  Mea. 
Those  who  are  bent  to  do  wickedly,  will  never 
want  tempters  to  urge  them  on.  Tillotson. 

My  work  is  done  : 
She's  now  the  tempter  to  ensnare  his  heart.  Dryd, 

2.  The  infernal  solicitor  to  evil. 

The  experience  of  our  own  frailties,  and  the 
watchfulness  of  the  tempter,  discourage  us. 

Hammond's  Fundamentak. 
Foretold  wliat  would  come  to  pass. 
When  first  this  tempter  cross'd  the  gulf  from  hell. 

Milton. 

To  this  high  mountain's  top  the  temptej- brought 
Our  Saviour.  Milton's  Farad.  Reg. 

Temse  bread.     1  n.  s.   [temse7i,  Dut. 

Te'msed  bread.  J  tamiser,  Fr.  tame- 
sare,  Ital.  to  sift :  terns,  Dut.  tamis,  Fr. 
tamiso,  Ital.  a  sieve.]  Bread  made  of 
flour  better  sifted  than  common. 

Te'mulency.  n.  s.  [temulenfia,  Lat.' 
Inebriation ;  intoxication  by  liquor. 

Te'mulent.  adj.  [temulentus,  Lat.]  In- 
ebriated ;  intoxicated  as  with  strong 
liquors. 

Ten.  adj.  [ryn,  Sax.  tien,  Dut.] 
1 .  The  decimal  number ;  twice  five  ,  the 

number  by  which  we  multiply  numbers 

into  new  denominations. 

Tliou  shall  have  more 
Than  two  tens  to  a  score.     Shahesp,  King  Lear. 
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Ten  hath  been  extolled  as  containing  even,  odd, 
long,  and  plain,  quadrate  and  cubical  numbers  ; 
and  Aristotle  observed,  that  Barbarians  as  well  as 
Greeks  used  a  numeration  unto  ten. 

Broum's  Vulg.  Err. 
With  twice  ten  sail  1  cross'd  the  Phrygian  sea. 
Scarce  seven  within  your  harbour  meet.  Dryden. 

From  the  soft  lyre, 
Sweet  flute,  and  (en-string'd  instrument,  require 
Sounds  of  delight.  Frior. 
2.  Ten  is  a  proverbial  number. 

There's  a  proud  modesty  in  merit, 
Averse  from  begging  ;  and  resolv'd  to  pay 
Ten  times  the  gift  it  asks.       Dryden's  Cleomenes. 

Although  English  is  too  little  cultivated,  i'et 
tlie  faults  are  nine  in  ten  owing  to  affectation. 

Swift's  Miscellanies. 

Te'nable.  adj.  [tenable,  Fr.]  Such  as 
may  be  maintained  against  opposition ; 
such  as  may  be  held  against  attacks. 

The  town  was  strong  of  itself,  and  wanted  no 
industry  to  fortify  and  make  it  tenable. 

Bacons  War  with  Spain. 
Sir  William  Ogle  seized  upon  the  castle,  and 
put  it  into  a  tenable  condition.  Clarendon. 

Infidelity  has  been  driven  out  of  all  its  out- 
w'orks  ;  the  Atheist  has  not  found  his  post  tenable, 
and  is  therefore  retired  into  Deism. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

Tena'cious.  adj.  [tenax,  Lat.] 
L  Grasping  hard  ;  inclined  to  hold  fast ; 
not  willing  to  let  go :  with  of  before  the 
thing  held. 

A  resolute  tenacious  adherence  to  well-chosen 
principles,  makes  the  face  of  a  governor  shine  in 
the  eyes  of  those  that  see  his  actions.  South. 

Griping,  and  still  tenacious  of  thy  hold, 
Would'st  thou  the  Grecian  chiefs,  though  largely 
soul'd. 

Should  give  the  prizes  they  had  gain'd  ?  Dryden. 

You  reign  absolute  over  the  hearts  of  a  stubborn 
and  freeborn  people,  tenacious  to  madness  of  their 
liberty.  Dryden. 

True  love's  a  miser  ;  so  tenacious  grown. 
He  weighs  to  the  least  grain  of  what's  bis  own. 

Dryden. 

Men  are  tenacious  cf  the  opinions  that  first  pos- 
sess them.  Locke. 

He  is  tenacious  of  his  own  property,  and  ready 
to  invade  that  of  others.  ■  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Retentive. 

The  memory  in  some  is  very  tenacious ;  but  yet 
there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas, 
even  of  those  which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in 
minds  the  most  retentive.  Locke. 

3.  [Tenace,  Fr.]  Having  parts  disposed 
adliere  to  each  other ;  cohesive ;  viscous ; 
glutinous. 

Three  equal  round  vessels  filled,  the  one  with 
water,  the  other  with  oil,  the  third  with  molten 
pitch,  and  the  liquors  stirred  alike  to  give  them 
a  vertical  motion ;  the  pitch  by  its  tenacity  will 
lose  its  motion  quickly,  the  oil  being  less  tenacious 
will  keep  it  longer,  and  the  water  being  less  tena- 
cious will  keep  it  longest,  but  yet  will  lose  it  in 
a  short  time.  Newton. 

4.  Niggardly  ;  close-fisted  ;  meanly  par- 
simonious.      '  Ainsworth. 

Ten a'ciously.  adv.  [from  tenacious. 
With  disposition  to  hold  fast. 

Some  things  our  juvenile  reasons  tenaciously  ad- 
here  to,  which  yet  our  maturer  judgments  dis- 
allow of.  Glanville. 

Tena'ciousness.  n.  s.  [f lom  tenacious.' 

Unwillingness  to  quit,  resign,  or  let  go. 
Tena'city.  n.s.  [tenacite,  Fr.  fenacitas, 
tenax,  Lat.]    Viscosity  ;  glutinousness ; 
adhesion  of  one  part  to  another. 

If  many  contiguous  vortices  of  molten  pitch 
were  each  of  them  as  large  as  those  which  some 
suppose  to  revolve  about  the  sun  and  fixed  stars, 
yet  these  and  all  their  parts  would,  by  their  tena. 
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city  and  stiffness,  communicate  their  motion  to 
one  another  till  they  all  rested  among  themselves. 

Newton. 

Substances,  whose  tenacity  exceeds  the  powers 
of  digestion,  will  neither  pass,  nor  be  converted 
into  aliment.  Arbuthmn. 

Te'nancy.  n.s.  [tenanche,  old  Fr.  tc- 
nentia,  law  Lat.  from  tenant.]  Tem- 
porary possession  of  what  belongs  to 
another. 

This  duke  becomes  seized  of  favour  by  descent, 
though  the  condition  of  that  estate  be  commonly 
no  more  than  a  tenancy  at  will.  Wotton. 

TE'NANT.  n.  s.  [tenant,  Fr.] 

1.  One  that  holds  of  another;  one  that 
on  certain  conditions  has  temporary  pos- 
session and  use  of  that  v^hich  is  in  reality 
the  property  of  another:  correlative  to 
landlord. 

I  have  been  your  teruint, 
And  your  father's  tenant,  these  fourscore  years. 

Shakesp. 

The  English  being  only  tenants  at  will  of  the 
natives  for  such  conveniency  of  fishing.  Heylyn. 

Such  is  the  mold,  that  the  blest  tenant  feeds 
On  precious  fruits,  and  pays  his  rent  in  weeds. 

Waller. 

Jupiter  had  a  farm  long  for  want  of  a  tenant. 

L'Estrange. 
His  cheerful  tenants  bless  their  yearly  toil. 
Yet  to  their  lord  owe  more  than  to  tlie  soil.  Pope. 

The  tenants  of  a  manor  fall  into  the  sentiments 
of  their  lord.  Watts. 

Tlie  father  is  a  tyrant  over  slaves  and  beggars, 
whom  he  calls  his  tenants.  Swift. 

2.  One  who  resides  in  any  place. 
O  fields,  O  woods,  oh  when  shall  I  be  made 

The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade  !  Cowley. 
The  bear,  rough  tenant  of  these  shades. 

Thomsoji. 

To  Te'nant.  v.  a.  [fiom  the  noun.]  To 
hold  on  certain  conditions. 

Sir  Roger's  estate  is  tenanted  by  persons  wlio 
have  served  him  or  his  ancestors.  Addison. 

Te'nantable.  adj.  [from  tenant.]  Such 
as  may  be  held  by  a  tenant. 

The  ruins  that  time,  sickness,  or  melancholy, 
shall  bring,  must  be  made  up  at  your  cost ;  for 
that  thing  a  husband  is  but  tenant  for  life  in  whht 
he  holds,  and  is  bound  to  leave  the  place  tenant- 
able  to  the  next  that  shall  take  it.  Suckling. 

'fhat  the  soul  may  not  be  too  much  incommoded 
in  her  house  of  clay,  such  necessaries  are  secured 
to  the  body  as  may  keep  it  in  tenantable  repair. 

Decay  of  Fiety. 

Te'nantless.  adj.  [from  tenant.]  Un- 
occupied ;  unpossessed. 

O  thou,  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast. 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless  • 
Lest  growing  ruinous  the  building  fall, 
And  feave  no  memory  of  what  it  was !  Shakesp. 
Te'nant-saw.  n.  s.  [corrupted.  I  sup- 
pose, from  tenon-saw.]    See  Tenon. 
Tench,  n.s.  [tmce.  Sax.  tinea,  Lat.] 
A  pond-fish. 

Having  stored  a  very  great  pond  with  carps, 
tench,  and  other  pond-fish,  and  only  put  in  two 
small  pikes,  this  pair  of  tyrants  in  seven  years 
devoured  the  whole.  Hale. 

To  Tend.  v.  a.  [contracted  from  af^enrf.] 
1 .  To  watch ;  to  guard ;  to  accompany  as 
an  assistant  or  defender. 

Nymphs  of  Mulla  which,  with  careful  heed. 
The  silver  scaly  trouts  did  tend  full  well. 

Spenser's  Epithal. 
Go  thou  to  Richard,  and  good  angels  tend  thee  ! 

Shakav. 

Him  lord  pronounc'd  ;  and,  O  !  indignity, 
Subjected  to  his  service  angel  wings. 

And  flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthy  charge.  •^liUon. 
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He  ted  a  rural  life,  and  had  command 
O'er  all  the  shepherds,  who  about  those  vales 
Tended  theirnumerous  docks. Dryd.  and  Lee's  Oed. 

There  is  a  pleasure  iu  that  simplicity',  in  behold- 
ing princes  tending  their  Hocks.  Pope. 

.Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair  ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  th'  imprison'd  essences  exhale.  Pope. 

2,  To  attend  ;  to  accompany. 

Despair 

Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch. 

Milton. 

Those  with  whom  I  now  converse 
Without  a  tear  viriU  tend  ray  hersc.  Swift. 

3.  To  be  attentive  to. 

Unsuck'd  of  lamb  or  kid  that  tend  their  play. 

JUi7fmi. 

To  Tend.  v.  n.  [tendo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  move  towards  a  certain  point  or 
place. 

They  had  a  view  of  the  princess  at  a  mask, 
having  overheard  two  gentlemen  tending  towards 
that  sight.  Wotton. 

To  these  abodes  our  fleet  Apollo  sends  : 
Here  Dardanus  was  born,  and  hither  tends.  Dryd. 

2.  [Tendre,  Fr.]    To  be  directed  to  any 
end  or  purpose ;  to  aim  at. 

Admiration  seiz'd 
All  heav'n,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither 
tend.  _  MiUon. 

Factions  gain  their  power  by  pretending  com- 
mon safety,  and  tejirfing  towards  it  in  the  dircctest 
course.  Temple. 

The  laws  of  our  religion  tend  to  the  universal 
happiness  of  mankind.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  contribute. 

Many  times  that  which  we  ask  would,  if  it 
should  be  granted,  be  worse  for  us,  and  perhaps 
tend  to  our  destruction  ;  and  then  God,  by  deny- 
ing the  particular  matter  of  our  prayers,  doth 
grant  the  general  matter  of  them.  Hammond. 

4.  [From  attend.]    To  wait:  to  expect. 
Out  of  use. 

The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help  ; 
Th'  associates  tend.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

0.  To  attend ;  to  wait  as  dependants  or 
servants. 

She  deserves  a  lord, 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  fend  upon, 
And  call  her  hourly  mistress.  Shakesp. 

Give  him  tending, 
He  brings  great  news.  Shahcsp. 

Was  lie  not  companio.n  with  the  riotous  knights 
That  tend  upon  my  father?     Shakesp.  King  Lear, 
a.  To  attend  as  something  inseparable. 
In  the  three  last  senses  it  seems  only  a 
colloquial  abbreviation  of  attend. 
Threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps ! 

Shakesp. 

Te'ndance.  n.s.  [from  f^wrf.] 

1.  Attendance  ;  state  of  expectation. 

Unhappy  wight,  born  to  disastrous  end. 
That  doth  his  life  in  so  long  tendance  spend  \Spen. 

2.  Persons  attendant.    Out  of  use. 

His  lobbies  fill  with  tendance. 
Rain  sacrificial  whisp'riugs  in  his  ear !  Shakesp. 

3.  Attendance ;  act  of  waiting. 

She  purpos'd, 
Bj'  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  to 

0  ercome  you  with  her  shew.  Shakesp,  Cymbeline. 

4.  Care ;  act  of  tending. 

Nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 

1  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal. 
Must  give  my  tendance  to.    Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

They  at  her  coming  sprung. 
And  touch'd  by  her  fair  tendance  gfadlier  grew. 

MiUon. 

Tk'NDENCE.  7  rn.       ^  J-i 

TE'NDENCY.r-"'-t^°"^'^«'^-3 
1,  Direction  or  course  towards  any  place 
or  object. 
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It  is  not  much  business,  that  distracts  any  man  ; 
but  the  want  of  purity,  constancy,  and  tendency 
towards  God.  Taylor. 

Writings  of  this  kind,  if  conducted  with  can- 
dour, have  a  more  particular  tendency  to  the  good 
of  their  country,  than  any  other  compositions. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

We  may  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  powers 
and  properties,  the  tendencies  and  inclinations,  of 
body  and  spirit.  Watts. 

All  of  them  are  innocent,  and  most  of  them  had 
a  moral  tendency,  to  soften  the  virulence  of  par- 
ties, or  laugh  out  of  countenance  some  vice  or 
folly.  Swift. 

2.  Direction  or  course  toward  any  infer- 
ence or  result ;  drift. 

The  greater  congruity  or  incongruity  there  is  in 
any  thing  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  and  the 
greater  (endfiicv  it  hath  to  promote  or  hinder  the 
perfection  of  man's  nature,  so  much  greater  de- 
grees hath  it  of  moral  good  or  evil  ;  to  which  we 
ought  to  proportion  our  inclination  or  aversion, 

Wilkins. 

These  opinions  are  of  so  little  moment,  that, 
like  motes  in  the  sun,  tUeir  tendencies  are  little 
noticed.  Locke. 
TENDER,  odj.  [tendre,  Fr.]  _ 

1.  Soft;  easily  impressed  or  injured ;  not 
firm  ;  not  hard. 

The  earth  brouglit  forth  the  tender  grass. Milton. 

From  each  tender  stalk  she  gathers.  Milton. 

When  the  frame  of  the  lungs  is  not  so  well 
woven,  but  is  lax  and  tender,  there  is  great  danger 
that,  after  spitting  of  bluod,  they  will  by  degrees 
putrify  and  consume.  Blackmove. 

2.  Sensible  ;  easily  pained  ;  soon  sore. 
Unneath  may  she  endure  the  flinty  street. 

To  tread  them  with  her  tender  feeling  feet !  Shah. 

Our  bodies  are  not  naturally  more  tender  than 
our  faces;  but,  by  being  less  exposed  to  the  air, 
they  become  less  able  to  endure  it.      L' Estrange. 

The  face  when  we  are  born  is  no  less  tender  than 
any  other  part  of  the  body  :  it  is  use  alone  hardens 
it,  and  makes  it  more  able  to  endure  the  cold. 

Locke  on  Education, 

3.  Effemmate;  emasculate;  delicate. 
When  Cyrus  had  overcome  the  Lydians,  that 

were  a  warlike  nation,  and  devised  to  brine  them 
to  a  more  peaceable  life,  instead  of  their  short 
warlike  coat  he  clotlied  them  in  long  garments, 
like  women  ;  and,  instead  of  their  warlike  musick, 
appointed  to  them  certain  lascivious  lays,  by 
which  tlieir  minds  were  so  mollified  and  abated, 
that  they  forgot  their  former  fierceness,  and  be- 
came most  tender  and  efiFemiuate. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 

4.  Exciting  kind  concern. 

I  love  Valentine ; 
His  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul.  Shakesp. 

5.  Compassionate ;  anxious  for  another's 
good. 

The  tender  kindness  of  the  church  it  well  be- 
seemeth  to  help  the  weaker  sort,  although  some 
few  of  the  perftcter  and  stronger  be  for  a  time 
displeased.  .  _  Hooker. 

This  not  mistrust  but  tender  love  enjoins.  Milt. 

Be  ttnf/er-liearted  and  cc mpassioiiate  towards 
those  in  want,  and  ready  to  relieve  them.  Tilkt. 

6.  Susceptible  of  soft  passions. 

Your  tears  a  heart  of  flint 
Might  tender  make,  yet  nought 
Herein  they  will  prevail.  Spenser. 

7.  Amorous ;  lascivious. 
What  mad  lover  ever  dy'd. 

To  gain  a  soft  and  gentle  bride  .' 

Or,  for  a  lady  tender-hearted, 

In  purling  streams  or  hemp  departed  ?  Hudibras. 

8.  Expressive  of  the  softer  passions. 

9.  Careful  not  to  hurt :  with  of. 

The  civil  authority  should  be  tender  of  the  ho- 
nour of  God  and  religion.  Tillotson. 

As  I  have  been  tender  of  every  particular  per- 
son's reputation,  so  I  have  taken  care  not  to  give 
offence.  Addison. 

10.  Gentle ;  mild ;  unwilling  to  pain. 
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Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harshness :  her  eyes  are  fierce,  b 
thine 

Do  comfort,  and  not  burn.     Shakesp.  King  Lea 

You,  tliat  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies. 
Will  never  do  him  good.     Shakesp.  Winters  Tal 

11.  Apt  to  give  pain. 
In  things  that  are  tender  and  unpleasing,  brea 

the  ice  by  some  whose  words  are  of  less  weigh 
and  reserve  the  more  weighty  voice  to  come  in  ; 
by  chance.  Bacm 

12.  Young  ;  weak  :  as  tender  age. 
When  yet  he  was  but  tender  bodied,  a  motlu 

should  not  sell  him.  Shakcip.  Coriolann 

Beneath  the  dens  where  unfletch'd  tempests  lii 
And  infant  winds  their  tender  voices  try.  Cowlei 
To  Te'nuer.  v.  a.  [tendre,  Fr.] 

1.  To  offer ;  to  exhibit ;  to  propose  to  at 
ceptance. 

Some  of  the  chiefest  laity  professed  with  greatf; 
stomach  their  judgments,  that  such  a  disciplir 
was  little  belter  than  popish  tyranny  disguisec'l 
and  tendered  unto  them.  Hooke.i 

I  crave  no  more  than  what  your  highness  oflFer'cif 
Nor  will  you  tender  less.        Shakesp.  King  Lean 

All  conditions,  all  minds,  tender  down 
Their  service  to  lord  Tiinon.  Shakesj 

Owe  not  all  creatures  by  just  right  to  thee 
Duty  and  service,  not  to  stay  till  bid, 
But  tender  all  their  pow'r.'    Milton's  Parad.  Rep 

He  had  never  heard  of  Christ  before;  and  si 
more  could  not  be  expected  of  him,  than  to  eir  1 
brace  him  as  soon  as  he  was  tendered  to  him. 

Duty  of  Mar 

2.  To  hold  ;  to  esteem. 

Tender  yourself  more  dearly  ; 
Or,  not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase, 
Wringing  it  thus,  you'll  tender  me  a  fool.  Shakesf, 

3.  [From  the  adjective.]  To  regard  witl 
kindness.    Not  in  use. 

I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her  : 
Poor  gentlewoman,  niy  master  wrongs  her  much. 

Shakesp 

Te'nder.  w.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Offer  ;  proposal  to  acceptance. 

Then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender. 
To  answer  I'll  not  wed.  Shahesp.  Romeo  and  Juliet 

Think  yourself  a  baby  ; 
That  you  have  ta'en  his  tenders  for  true  pay, 
Whicii  are  not  sterling.  Shakesp.  Hamlet 

The  earl  accepted  the  tenders  of  my  service, 

Dryden, 

To  declare  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  by  a  free, 
unlimited  tender  of  the  gospel  to  all.  South's  Serm. 

Our  tenders  of  duty  every  now  and  then  mis- 
carry. Addison. 

2.  [From  the  adjective.]    Regard;  kind, 
concern.    Not  used. 

Thou  hast  shew'd  thou  mak'st  some  tender  of 
my  life, 

In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  rae.  Skak, 

3.  A  small  ship  attending  on  a  larger. 
Te'nder-hearted.   adj.   [tender  and 

heart.]  Of  a  soft  compassionate  dis- 
position. 

Te'nderling.  n.s.  [£rom  tender.] 

1.  The  first  horns  of  a  deer. 

2.  A  fondling ;  one  who  is  made  soft  by 
too  much  kindness. 

Tenderly,  adv.  [(com  tender.]  In  a 
tender  manner  ;  mildly;  gently;  softly; 
kindly ;  without  harshness. 

Tenderly  apply  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life.  Shakesp. 

She  embrac'd  him,  and  for  joy 
Tenderly  wept.  Mi(f<m. 

They  are  the  most  ))erfect  pieces  of  Ovid,  and 
the  style  tenderly  passionate  and  courtly. 

Preface  to  Ovid. 
Marcus  with  blushes  owns  he  loves, 
And  Brutus  tenderly  reproves.  Pop*- 
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e'NDERNESS.  71.  s.  [tendresse,  Fr.  from 
tender.] 

.  The  state  of  being  tender ;  suscepti- 
bility of  impressions  ;  not  hardness. 

Pied  cattle  are  spotted  in  their  tongues,  the 
tenderness  of  the  part  receiving  more  easily  altera- 
tions than  other  parts  of  the  tlesh.  Bacon. 

The  difference  of  the  muscular  flesh  depends 
upon  the  hardness,  tenderness,  moisture  or  driness 
of  the  fibres.  ,  Arbuthnot. 

,  State  of  being  easily  hurt ;  soreness. 

A  quickness  and  tenda'ness  of  sight  could  not 
endure  bright  sunshine.  Locke. 

Any  zealous  for  his  country,  must  conquer  that 
tenderiiess  and  delicacy  which  may  make  him 
afraid  of  being  spoken  ill  of.  Addison. 

Tliere  are  examples  of  wounded  persons,  that 
have  roared  for  anguish  at  the  discharge  of  ord- 
nance, though  at  a  great  distance;  what  insup- 
portable torture  then  should  we  be  under  upon  a 
like  concussion  in  the  air,  when  all  the  whole  body 
would  have  the  tenderness  of  a  wound  ! 

Bentley's  Sermons. 

,  Susceptibility  of  the  softer  passions. 

Weep  no  more,  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Tlian  doth  become  a  man.  Shakesp, 

Well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart. 
And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse 
To  your  kindred.  Shahesp.  Richard  III. 

With  what  a  graceful  tenderness  he  loves  I 
And  breathes  tlie  softest,  the  sincerest  vows ! 

Addison. 

Kind  attention ;  anxiety  for  the  good 
of  another. 

Having  i.o  children,  she  did  with  singular  care 
and  tenderness  intend  tlie  education  of  Philip  and 
Margaret.  Bacon. 

.  Scrupulousness  ;  caution. 

My  conscience  first  receiv'd  a  tenderness, 
Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  utter'd 
By  th'  bishop  of  Bayon.     Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

Some  are  unworthily  censured  for  keeping  their 
own,  whom  tenderness  how  to  get  honestly  teacheth 
to  spend  discreetly  ;  whereas  such  need  no  great 
thriftiness  in  preserving  their  own,  who  assume 
more  liberty  in  exacting  from  others.  Wotton. 

True  tenderness  of  conscience  is  nothing  else 
but  an  awful  and  exact  sense  of  the  rule  which 
should  direct  it ;  and  while  it  steers  by  this  com- 
pass, and  is  sensible  of  every  declination  from  it, 
so  long  it  is  properly  tender.  South. 

.  Cautious  care. 

There  being  implanted  in  every  man's  nature  a 
great  tenderness  of  reputation,  to  be  careless  of  it 
IS  looked  on  as  a  mark  of  a  degenerous  mind. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

1.  Soft  pathos  of  expression. 

fE'NDiNOUS.  adj.  [tendineux,  Fr.  ten- 
dinis, Lat.]  Sinewy;  containing  ten- 
dons, consisting  of  tendons. 

Nervous  and  tendinous  parts  have  worse  symp- 
toms, and  are  harder  of  cure  than  fleshy  ones. 

Wiseman. 

Ie'nuon.  n.  s.  [tendon,  Lat]  A  sinew  ; 
a  ligature  by  which  the  joints  are  moved. 

A  struma  in  her  instep  lay  very  hard  and  big 
amongst  the  tendons.  Wisemans  Surgery. 

The  entrails  these  embrace  in  spiral  strings. 
Those  clasp  th'  arterial  tubes  in  tender  rings  ; 
The  tenrfons  some  com|)acted  close  produce, 
And  some  thin  fibres  for  the  skin  diffuse.  Blackm. 

Te'ndril.  n.  s.  [tendrillon,  Fr.]  The 
clasp  of  a  vine  or  other  climbing  plant. 

In  wanton  ringlets  wav'd. 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils ;  which  imply'd 
Subjection.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

So  may  thy  tender  blossoms  fear  no  blite  ; 
Nor  goats  with  venom'd  teeth  thy  tendrils  bite. 

Dry  den. 

The  tendrils  or  claspers  of  plants  are  given  only 
to  such  as  have  weak  stalks,  and  cannot  raise  up 
or  support  themselves.         Ray  on  the  Creation 
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Tene'bricose.  "I   adj.  [tenebricosus,  te- 
Te'nebrous.    J   nebrosus,  Lat.]  Dark; 
gloomy. 

Tenebro'sity.  n.  s.    [tenebrce,  Lat.] 

Darkness ;  gloom. 
Te'nement.  n.  s.   [tenement,  Fr.  tene- 

mentum,  law  Lat.]    Any  thing  held  by 

a  tenant. 

What  reasonable  man  will  not  think  that  the 
tenement  shall  be  made  much  better,  if  the  tenant 
may  be  drawn  to  build  himself  some  handsome 
habitation  thereon,  to  ditch  and  inclose  his 
ground.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

'Tis  policy  for  father  and  sou  to  take  different 
sides  ;  for  then  lands  and  tenements  commit  no 
treason.  Vryden. 

Who  has  informed  us,  that  a  rational  soul  can 
inhabit  no  tenement,  unless  it  has  just  such  a  sort 
of  frontispiece.  Locke. 

Treat  on,  treat  on,  is  her  eternal  note. 
And  lands  and  tenements  glide  down  her  throat. 

Pope. 

Te'nent.  n.  s.  See  Tenet. 
Tene'rity.  n.  s.  [teneritas,  tener,  Lat.] 
Tenderness.  Ainsworth. 
Tene'smus.  n.  s. 

The  stone  shutting  up  the  orifice  of  the  bladder 
is  attended  with  a  tenesmus,  or  needing  to  go  to 
stool.  Arbuthnot. 
Te'net.  n.  s.  [from  tenet,  Lat.  he  holds. 
It  is  sometimes  written  tenent  or  they 
hold.]    Position  ;  principle  ;  opinion. 

That  all  animals  of  the  land  are  in  their  kind 
in  the  sea,  although  received  as  a  principle,  is  a 
tenet  very  questionable.  Brown's  Vul.  Err. 

While  in  church  matters,  profit  shall  be  the 
touch-stone  for  faith  and  manners,  we  are  not  to 
wonder  if  no  gainful  tenet  be  deposited. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

This  savours  of  something  ranker  than  Socini- 
anism,  even  the  tenets  of  the  fifth  monarchy,  and 
of  sovereignty  founded  only  upon  saintship. 

South. 

They  wonder  men  should  have  mistook 
The  (enefsof  their  master's  book.  Prior. 

Te'nfold.  adj.  [ten  and  fold.]  Ten 
times  increased. 

Fire  kindled  into  tenfold  rage.  Milton. 

Te  nnis.  71.  s.  [This  play  is  supposed  by 
Skinner  to  be  so  named  from  the  word 
tonez  take  it,  hold  it,  or  there  it  goes, 
used  by  the  French  when  they  drive 
the  ball.]  A  play  at  which  a  ball  is 
driven  with  a  racket. 

The  barber's  man  hath  been  seen  with  him,  and 
the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  stuffed 
tennis  hails.  Shakesp. 

A  prince,  by  a  hard  destiny,  became  a  tennis 
ball  long  to  the  blind  goddess. ifou^ersFocai  Forest. 

It  can  be  no  more  disgrace  to  a  great  lord  to 
draw  a  fair  picture,  than  to  play  at  te7inis  with  his 
page.  Peacham. 

The  inside  of  the  uvea  is  blacked  like  the  walls 
of  a  tennis  court,  that  the  raj's  falling  upon  the 
retina  may  not,  by  being  rebounded  thence  upon 
the  uvea,  be  returned  again ;  for  such  a  reper- 
cussion would  make  the  sight  more  confused. 

More  against  Atheism. 

W^e  conceive  not  a  tennis  ball  to  think,  and  con- 
sequently not  to  have  any  volition,  or  preference 
of  motion  to  rest.  Locke. 

We  have  no  exedra  for  the  philosophers  adjoin- 
ing to  our  tennis  court,  but  there  are  alehouses. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

To  Tennis,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
drive  as  a  ball.    Not  used. 

Those  four  garrisons  issuing  forth  upon  the 
enemy,  will  so  drive  him  from  one  side  to  ano 
ther,  and  temiis  him  amongst  them,  that  he  shal 
find  no  where  sa/e  to  keep  his  feet  in,  nor  hide 
himself.  Spt:nscr  on  Ireland. 

TENON,  n.s.  [Fr.]   The  end  of  a  tim- 
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ber  cut  to  be  fitted  into  another  tim- 
ber. 

Such  variety  of  parts,  solid  with  hollow ;  some 
with  cavities  as  mortises  to  receive,  others  with 
tenons  to  fit  them.  Ray. 

The  tenant  saw  being  thin,  hath  a  back  to  keep 
it  from  bending.  Moion's  Mechanical  Exercises. 
Te'nour.  n.  s.  [tenor,  Lat.  temur,  Fr.] 

1 .  Continuity  of  state  ;  constant  mode ; 
manner  of  continuity  ;  general  cur- 
rency. 

We  might  perceive  his  words  interrupted  conti- 
nually with  sighs,  and  the  tenm-  of  his  speech  not 
knit  together  to  one  constant  end,  but  dissolved, 
in  itself,  as  the  vehemency  of  the  inward  passion 
prevailed.  Sidney. 

When  the  world  first  out  of  chaos  sprang. 
So  smii'd  the  days,  and  so  the  tenor  ran 
Of  their  felicity  ;  a  spring  was  there. 
An  everlasting  spring  the  jolly  year 
Led  round  in  his  great  circle  ;  no  winds  breath 
As  now  did  smell  of  winter  or  of  death.  Crashaw. 

Still  I  see  the  tenor  of  man's  woe 
Held  on  the  same,  from  woman  to  begin.  Milton. 

Does  not  the  whole  tenor  of  the  divine  law 
positively  require  humility  and  meekness  to  all 
men.  Spratt. 

Inspire  my  numbers. 
Till  I  my  long  laborious  work  complete. 
And  add  perpetual  tenor  to  my  rhimes, 
Deduc'd  from  nature's  birth  to  Caesar's  times. 

Dryden. 

This  success  would  look  like  chance,  if  it  were 
not  perpetual,  and  always  of  the  same  tenor.  Dry. 

Can  it  be  poison  !  poison 's  of  one  tenor, 
Or  hot,  or  cold.  Dryden's  Don  Sebastian. 

There  is  so  great  an  uniformity  amongst  them, 
that  the  whole  fejwr  of  those  bodies  thus  preserved, 
clearly  points  forth  the  month  of  May. 

Woodward's  Nat.  Hist. 
In  such  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow. 
Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low. 
That,  shunning  faults,  one  quiet  tenor  keep, 
We  cannot  blame  indeed— but  we  may  sleep. 

Tope. 

2.  Sense  contained  ;  general  course  or 
drift. 

Has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said, 
Is't  not  the  tenor  of  his  oracle. 
That  king  Leontes  shall  not  have  an  heir. 
Till  his  lost  child  be  found  ?    Shak.  Winter's  Tale, 

By  the  stern  brow  and  waspish  action. 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it. 
It  bears  an  angry  tenor.       Shakesp,  As  yoii  like  it. 

Bid  me  tear  the  bond. 
—When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenor.  Shakesp, 

Reading  it  must  be  repeated  again  and  again, 
witli  a  close  attention  to  the  tenorof  the  discourse, 
and  a  perfect  neglect  of  the  divisions  into  chapters 
and  verses.  Locke. 

3.  A  sound  in  musick. 

The  treble  cutteth  the  air  too  sharp  to  make  the 
sound  equal ;  and  therefore  a  mean  or  tenor  is  the 
sweetest  part.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Water  and  air  he  for  the  tenor  chose. 
Earth  made  the  base,  the  treble  flame  arose. 

Coioley. 

TENsk  adj.  [tensus,  Lat.]  Stretched ; 
stiff ;  not  lax. 

For  the  free  passage  of  the  sound  into  the  ear, 
it  is  requisite  that  the  tympanum  be  tense,  and  hard 
stretched,  otherwise  the  laxness  of  the  membrane 
will  certainly  dead  and  damp  the  sound.  Holder, 

Tense,  n.  s.  [temps,  Fr.  tempus,  Lat.j 
In  grammar,  tense,  in  strict  speaking,  is 
only  a  variation  of  the  verb  to  signify 
time.  Clarke. 

As  foresight,  when  it  is  natural,  answers  to 
memory  ;  so  when  methodical  it  answers  to  remi- 
niscence, and  may  be  called  forecast;  all  of  them 
expressed  in  tlie  tenses  given  to  verbs.  Memory 
saith,  I  did  see  ;  reminiscence,  1  had  seen  ;  fore- 
sight,! shall  see ;  forecast,  I  shall  have  seen.  Grew. 

Ladies,  without  knowing  what  tenses  and  parti- 
ciples are,  speak  as  properly  and  as  correctly  as 
gentlemen.  Locke, 
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He  sliould  have  the  Latin  words  given  him  in 
their  first  case  and  tense,  and  should  never  be  left 
to  seek  them  himself  from  a  dictionary.  Watts. 
Te'nseness.  n.  s.  [from  feme.]  Contrac- 
tion ;  tension ;  the  contrary  to  laxity. 

Should  the  pain  and  tenseness  of  the  part  con- 
tinue, the  operation  must  take  place.  Sharp's  Surg. 
Te'nsible.  adj.  [tensus,  Lat.]  Capable 
of  being  extended. 

Gold  is  the  closest  and  therefore  the  heaviest  of 
metals,  and  is  likewise  the  most  flexible  and  tensi- 
ble.  Bacon. 

Te'nsile.  adj.  [tensilis,  Lat.]  Capable 
of  extension. 

All  bodies  ductile  and  tensile,  as  metals  that 
will  be  drawn  into  wires,  have  the  appetite  of  not 
discontinuing.  Bacon. 

Tension,  n.s.  [tension^  Fr.  tensus,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  stretching;  notlaxation. 

It  can  have  nothing  of  vocal  sound,  voice  be- 
ing raised  by  stiff  tension  of  the  larynx  ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  this  sound  by  a  relaxed  posture  of 
the  muscles  thereof.  j  Holder. 

2.  The  state  of  being  stretched ;  not  laxity. 

Still  are  the  subtle  strings  in  tension  found, 
Like  tliose  of  lutes,  to  just  proportion  wound. 
Which  of  the  air's  vibration  is  the  force.  Blackm. 

Te'nsive.  adj.  [ten.ms,  Lat.]  Giving  a 
sensation  of  stiffness  or  contraction. 

From  choler  is  a  hot  burning  pain ;  a  beating 
pain  from  the  pulse  of  the  artery  ;  a  tensive  pain 
from  distension  of  the  parts  by  the  fulness  of 
humours.  Floifer  on  Humours. 

Te'nsure.  n.  s.  [tensus,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  stretching,  or  state  of  being  stretched ; 
the  contrary  to  laxation  or  laxity. 

This  motion  upon  pressure,  and  the  reciprocal 
thereof,  motion  upon  tensure,  we  call  motion  of 
liberty,  which  is,  when  any  body  being  forced  to 
a  preternatural  extent  restoreth  itself  to  the  na- 
tural. Bacon. 

Tent.  n.  s.  [tente,  Fr.  tentorium,  Lat.] 

1.  A  soldier's  moveable  lodging-place, 
commonly  made  of  canvas  extended 
upon  poles. 

The  Turks,  the  more  to  terrify  Corfu,  taking  a 
hill  not  far  from  it,  covered  the  same  with  tents. 

Knnlles. 

Because  of  the  same  craft  he  wrought  with 
them  J  for  by  occupation  they  were  tent  makers. 

Acts,  xviii.  23. 

2.  Any  temporary  habitation  ;  a  pavilion. 

He  saw  a  spacious  plain,  whereon 
Were  tents  of  various  hue  :  by  some  were  herds 
Of  cattle  grazing.  Milton's  Farad.  Lost. 

To  Chassis'  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way, 
There  pitch'd  his  (ents,  and  there  resolv'd  to  stay. 

Vryden. 

3.  [Tente,  Fr.]  A  roll  of  lint  put  into  a  sore. 

Mqdest  doubt  is  call'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise  ;  the  tent  that  searches 
To  th'  bottom  of  the  worst.  57ia?c.  Trail,  and  Cress. 

A  declining  orifice  keep  open  by  a  small  tent 
dipt  in  some  medicaments,  and  after  digestion 
withdraw  the  tent  and  heal  it.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

4.  [Vino  tinto,  Span.]  A  species  of  wine 
deeply  red,  chiefly  from  Galiciain  Spain. 

To  Tent.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
lodge  as  in  a  tent ;  to  tabernacle. 

The  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent'xn  my  cheeks,  and  schoolboys'  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  ray  sight.  Shakesp. 

To  Tent.  v.  a.  To  search  as  with  a  me- 
dical tent. 

I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick  ;  if  he  but  blench, 
I  know  my  course.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  smart. 
—Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude. 
And  tent  themselves  with  death.   Shakesp.  Coriol. 

Some  surgeons,  possibly  against  their  own  judg- 
ments, keep  wounds  tented,  often  to  the  ruin  of 
their  patient.  Wiseman. 
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Tenta'tion.  n.  Si   [ieniation,  Fr.  ten- 
tatio,  Lat.]    Trial;  temptation. 

The  first  delusion  Satan  put  upon  Eve,  and  his 
whole  tentation,  when  he  said.  Ye  shall  not  die, 
was,  in  his  equivocation.  You  shall  not  incur  pre- 
"       '      '  Err. 
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Te'ntative.  adj.  [tentative  effort,  Fr. 
tento,  Lat.]    Trying;  essaying. 
This  is  not  scientifical,  but  tentative.  Berkley. 

Te'nted.  adj.  [from  tent.]  Covered  with 
tents. 

These  arms  of  mine  till  now  have  us'd 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field.  Shak.  0th. 

The  foe  deceiv'd,  he  pass'd  the  tented  plain, 
In  Troy  to  mingle  with  the  hostile  train,  rope's  Od. 
Te'nter.  n.s.  [tendo,  tentus,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  hook  on  which  things  are  stretched. 

2.  To  be  on  the  tenters.  To  be  on  the 
stretch ;  to  be  in  difficulties ;  to  be  in 
suspense. 

In  all  my  past  adventures, 
I  ne'er  was  set  so  on  the  tenters ; 
Or  taken  tardy  with  dilemma, 
'I'hat  ev'ry  way  I  turn  does  hem  me.  Hudibras, 

To  Te  nter,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
stretch  by  hooks. 

A  blown  bladder  pressed  riscth  again  ;  and 
when  leather  or  cloth  is  tentered,  it  springeth  back. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
To  Te'nter.   v.  n.   To  admit  extension. 
Woollen  cloth  will  tenter,  linen  scarcely.  Bacon. 

Tenth,  adj.  [reo^Sa,  Sax.]  First  after 
the  ninth ;  ordinal  of  ten. 

It  may  be  thought  the  less  strange,  if  others  can- 
not do  as  much  at  the  tenth  or  twentieth  trial  as 
we  did  after  much  practice.  Boyle. 

Tenth,  n.s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  The  tenth  part. 

Of  all  the  horses. 
The  treasure  in  the  field  achiev'd,  and  city, 
We  render  you  the  tenth.       Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

By  decimation  and  a  tithed  death. 
If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food 
Which  nature  loaths,  take  thou  thedestin'd  tenth. 

Shakesp. 

To  purchase  but  the  tenth  of  all  their  store, 
Would  make  the  mighty  Persian  monarch  poor. 

Vryden. 

Suppose  half  an  ounce  of  silver  now  worth  a 
bushel  of  wheat ;  but  should  there  be  next  year  a 
scarcity,  five  ounces  of  silver  would  purchase  but 
one  bushel :  so  that  money  would  be  then  nine 
tenths  less  worth  in  respect  of  food.  Locke, 

2.  Tithe. 

With  cheerful  heart 
The  tenth  of  thy  increase  bestow,  and  own 
Heav'ns  bounteous  goodness,  that  will  sure  repay 
Thy  grateful  duty.  Philips. 

3.  Tenths  are  that  yearly  portion  which 
all  livings  ecclesiastical  yield  to  the  king. 
The  bishop  of  Rome  pretended  right  to 
this  revenue  by  example  of  the  high 
priest  of  the  Jews,  who  had  tenths  from 
the  Levites,  till  by  Henry  the  Eighth 
they  were  annexed  to  the  crown.  Cowell. 

Te'nthly.  adv.  [from  tenth.]    In  the 

tenth  place. 
Tenti'ginous.  adj.  [tentigo,La.i.'\  Stiff; 

stretched. 

Te'ntwort.  n,  s.  [adianium  album, 
Lat.]    A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

Tenuifo'lious.  fl<?/.  [tenuis  and  folium, 
Lat.]    Having  thin  leaves. 

Tenu'ity.  n.  s.  [tenuitt,  Fr.  tenuitas, 
from  tenuis,  Lat.] 

1 .  Thinness  ;  exility ;  smallness  ;  minute- 
ness ;  not  grossness. 
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Firs  and  pines  mount  of  themselves  in  heigh 
without  side  boughs;  partly  heat,and  partly  tenuit 
of  juice,  sendhig  the  sap  upwards. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hw 

Consider  the  divers  figurings  of  the  brain ;  th 
strings  or  filaments  thereof ;  their  difference  i 
tenuity,  or  aptness  for  motion.  Glanville's  Scepsii 

Aliment,  circulating  through  an  animal  bod\ 
is  reduced  to  an  almost  imperceptible  tenuity  be 
fore  it  can  serve  animal  purposes.  Arbuihnm 

At  the  height  of  four  thousand  miles  the  jetht 
is  of  that  wonderful  tenuity,  that  if  a  small  spher 
of  common  air,  of  an  inch  diameter,  should  b 
expanded  to  the  thmness  of  that  aether,  it  woul  ! 
more  than  take  up  the  orb  of  Saturn  ;  which  i  i 
many  million  times  bigger  than  the  earth. Bentfaji 
2.  Poverty  ;  meanness.    Not  used.  1] 

The  tenuity  and  contempt  of  clergymen  will 
soon  let  them  see  what  a  poor  carcass  they  ar<  J 
when  parted  from  the  influence  of  that  supremacjll 

King  Charleil 

Te'nuous.  adj.  [tenuis,  Lat.]  Thin 
small ;  minute. 

Another  way  of  their  attraction  is  by  a  tenuot.A 
emanation,  or  continued  effluvium,  which  afte 
some  distance  retracteth  unto  itself. 

Brovm's  Vulg,  En] 

Te'nure.  n.  s.  [teneo,  Lat.  tenure,  Fr 
tenura,  law  Lat.] 

Tenure  is  the  manner  whereby  tenements  ar 
holden  of  their  lords.  In  Scotland  are  four  tenam 
the  first  is  pura  eleemosina,  which  is  proper  t 
spiritual  men,  paying  nothing  for  it,  but  devot 
animarum  suffragia ;  the  second  tliey  call  feu 
which  holds  of  the  king,  church,  barons,  or  othersi 
paying  a  certain  duty  called  feudi  firma  ;  the  thin! 
13  a  holding  in  blanch  by  payment  of  a  penny  i 
rose,  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  or  some  such  thing,  i: 
asked  ;  the  fourth  is  by  service  of  ward  and  reliel 
where  the  heir  being  minor  is  in  the  custody  o  i 
his  lord,  together  with  his  lands,  and  lands  hofdei 
in  this  manner  are  called  feudum  de  hauberk  o 
haubert,  feudum  militare  or  loricatum.  lenur 
in  gross  is  the  tenure  incanite ;  for  the  crown  i 
called  a  seignory  in  gross,  because  a  corporatioi : 
of  and  by  itself.  Cowell. 

The  service  follows  the  tenure  of  lands;  am 
the  lands  were  given  away  by  the  kings  of  Eng 
land  to  tliose  lords.  Spenser 

The  uncertainty  of  tenure,  by  which  all  worldly 
things  are  held,  ministers  very  unpleasant  medi 
tation.  Raleigh 
Man  must  be  known,  his  strength,  his  state 
And  by  that  tenure  he  holds  all  of  fate.  Dryden 
Tepefa'cton.    n.  s.    [tepefacio,  Lat." 

The  act  of  warming  to  a  small  degree. 
Tepid,  adj.  [tepidus,  LaX,]  Lukewarm: 
warm  in  a  small  degree. 

The  tepid  caves,  and  fens,  and  shores, 
Their  brood  as  numerous  hatch.  Miltorn 

He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rose  renews, 
And  licks  the  dropping  leaves,  and  dries  the  dews. 

Di'yden. 

Such  things  as  relax  the  skin  are  likewise  sudo- 
rifick  ;  as  warm  water,  friction,  and  tepid  vapours. 

Arbuthnot. 

Tepi  dity.  n.  s.   [from  tepid.]  Luke- 

warmness. 
Te'por.  n.  s.  [tepor,  Lat.]  Lukewarm- 
ness ;  gentle  heat. 

The  smallpox,  mortal  during  such  a  season, 
grew  more  favourable  by  the  tepor  and  moisture  ' 
in  April.  Arbuthnot. 

Terato'logy.  n.  s.  [t£j«t©'  and  }\syu.] 
Bombast,  affectation  of  false  sublimity. 

BaileJ/. 

Terce.  n.  s.  [tierce,  Fr.  triens,  Lat]  A 
vessel  containing  forty  two  gallons  of 
wine ;  the  third  part  of  a  butt  or  pipe. 

Ainsworth. 

In  the  poet's  verse 
The  king's  fame  lies,  go  now  deny  his  tierce. 

Jonnm. 
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Terebi'nthinate.  \  a^j.  [terehinihute, 
Terebi'nthine.      I    Fr,  tertbintkum, 

Lat.]    Consisting  of  turpentine;  mixed 

with  turpentine. 

Salt  serum  may  be  evacuated  by  urine,  by  tere- 
hintltinates ;  as  tups  of  pine  in  all  our  ale.  Phyer. 
To  Te'rebrate.  V.  a.     \terebro,  Lat.] 
To  bore ;  to  perforate  ;  to  pierce. 

Consider  the  threefold  effect  of  Jupiter's  trisulk, 
to  burn,  discuss,  and  terebrate.  Brown'sVulgar  Err. 

Earth-worms  are  completely  adapted  to  their 
way  of  life,  for  terebrating  the  earth,  and  creeping. 

Verham. 

Terebra'tion.  n.  s.    [from  terebrate.'\ 
Tiie  act  of  boring  or  piercing. 

Terebration  of  trees  makes  them  prosper  better  ; 
and  also  it  raaketh  the  fruit  sweeter  and  better.Bac. 

Fergeminous.  adj.    [tergeminus,  Lat.] 
Threefold. 

Tergiversa'tion.  n.  s.    [tergum  and 
verso,  Lat.] 

,  Shift;  subterfujie;  evasion. 

Writing  is  to  lie  preferred  before  verbal  con- 
ference, as  being  freer  from  passions  and  tergi- 
versatims.  Bishop  Branihatl. 

,  Change ;  fickleness. 

The  colonel,  after  all  his  tergiversations,  lost  his 
life  in  the  king's  service.  Clarendon. 
ERM.  n.  s.    [terminus,  Lat.] 
,  Limit;  boundary. 

Corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation ;  and 
they  two  are  as  nature's  two  terms  or  boundaries, 
and  the  guides  to  life  and  death. Bacon's  Aat.  Hist 
,  [Ttrme,  Fr.]  The  word  by  which  a 
thing  is  expressed.    A  word  of  art. 

To  apply  notions  philosophical  to  plebeian  terms, 
fjr  to  say,  where  the  notions  cainiot  he  fitly  re- 
conciled, that  there  wanted  a  term  or  nomencla- 
ture for  it,  be  but  shifts  of  ignorance.  Bacon. 

Those  parts  of  nature  into  which  the  chaos  was 
divided,  they  signified  by  dark  and  obscure  names, 
which  we  have  expressed  in  their  plain  and  proper 
\term.  Burnet. 
In  painting,  the  greatest  beauties  cannot  al- 
ays  be  expressed  for  want  of  terms.  Dryden. 
Had  the  Roman  tongue  continued  vulgar,  it 
ould  have  been  necessary,  from  the  many  terms 
f  art  required  in  trade  and  in  war,  to  have  raade 
ireat  additions  to  it.  Swift. 
Words ;  language. 

Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  tnandrake's  groan, 
would  invent  as  bitter  searching  terms, 
[\s  curst,  as  harsh,  as  horrible  to  hear.  Shakesp. 

God  to  Satan  first  his  doom  apply'd, 
rhough  in  mysterious  terms.  Miltnn. 
Condition;  stipulation. 
Well,  on  my  terms  thou  wilt  not  be  my  heir Dry. 
Enjoy  thy  love,  since  such  is  thy  desire  : 
ive,  though  unhappy,  live  on  any  terms.  Dryden. 
Did  religion  bestow  heaven,  without  any  terms 
Jr  conditions,  indifferently  upon  all,  there  would 
te  no  infidel.  Bentley. 

We  flattered  ouselves  with  reducing  France  to 
pur  own  terms  by  the  want  of  money,  but  have 
iJeen  still  disappointeil  by  the  great  sums  imported 
rom  America.  Addison. 
[Termuie,  old  Fr.]    Time  for  which 
ny  thing  lasts ;  a  limited  time. 

I  am  tliy  father's  spirit, 
nom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night.  Shak. 
Why  should  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time  ? 
I'Jo  ;  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
n  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last.  Addison. 
[In  law.]  The  time  in  which  the  tribu- 
als  are  open  to  all  that  list  to  complain 
jf  wrong,  or  to  seek  their  right  by  course 
'f  law ;  the  rest  of  the  year  is  called 
acation.    Of  these  terms  there  are  four 
n  every  year,  during  which  matters  of 
ustice  are  dispatched:  one  is  called 
ilary  term,  which  begins  the  twenfy- 
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third  of  January,  or,  if  that  be  Sunday, 
the  next  day  following,  and  ends  the 
twenty-first  of  February;  another  is 
called  Easter  term,  which  begins  eigh- 
teen days  after  Easter,  and  ends  the 
Monday  next  after  Ascension  day;  the 
third  is  Trinity  teim,  beginning  the 
Friday  next  after  Trinity  Sunday,  and 
ending  the  Wednesday  fortnight  after ; 
the  fourth  is  Michaelmas  term,  begin- 
ning the  sixth  of  Novembei',  or,  if  that 
be  Sunday,  the  next  day  after,  and 
ending  the  twenty-eighth  of  November. 

Cowell. 

The  term  suiters  may  speed  their  business  :  for 
th^  end  of  these  sessions  delivereth  them  space 
enough  to  overtake  the  beginning  of  the  terms. 

Carew. 

Too  long  vacation  hasten'd  on  his  term.  Milton. 

Those  men  employed  as  justices  daily  in  term 
time  consult  with  one  another.  Hale. 

What  are  these  to  those  vast  heaps  of  crimes 
Which  terms  prolong Dryden. 

To  Term.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
name;  to  call. 

Men  term  what  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  uni- 
verse imaginary  space,  as  if  nobody  existed  in  it. 

Locke. 

Te'rmagancy.  71.  s.   [from  termagant,] 

Turbulence;  tumultuousness. 

By  a  violent  termagancy  of  temper,  she  may  never 
snti'er  him  to  have  a  moment's  peace.  Barker. 

TETcMAGANT.  adj.  [tyji  and  magan, 
Sax.  eminently  powerful.] 

1.  Tumultuous;  turbulent. 

'Twas  time  to  conlerfcif,  or  that  hot  termagant 
Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.  Shak.  Hen.  IV. 

2.  Quarrelsome;  scolding;  furious. 

The  eldest  was  atermagant,  imperious,  prodif;al, 
profligate  wench.     Arhuthnot's  Hist,  of  Jolin  Bull. 

Te'rmagant.  n.  s.  A  scold;  a  braw- 
ling turbulent  woman.  It  appears  in 
Shakespeare  to  have  been  anciently  used 
of  men.  It  was  a  kind  of  heathen  deity 
extremely  vociferous  and  tumultuous  in 
the  ancient  farces  and  puppet-shows. 

I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipt  for  o'erdoing 
Termagant;  it  outherods  Herod.  Shakesp,  Hamlet. 
For  zeal's  a  dreadful  termagant, 

That  teaclies  saints  to  tear  and  rant.  Hudibras. 

She  threw  his  periwig  into  the  fire :  Well,  said 
lie,  thou  art  a  brave  termagant.  Tatler. 

The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  salamander's  name.  Pope. 

Te'rmer.  n.  5.  [from  tervi.]  One  who 
travels  up  to  the  term. 

Nor  have  my  title  leaf  on  posts  or  walls. 
Or  in  cleft  sticks  advanced  to  make  calls 
For  termers,  or  some  clerk-like  serving  man. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Terminable,  adj.  [from  terminate.} 
Limitable  ;  that  admits  of  bounds. 

To  Terminate,  v.  a.  [termino,  Lat, 
terminer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  bound  ;  to  limit. 

Bodies  that  are  solid,  separable,  terminated,  and 
moveable,  have  all  sorts  of  figures.  Locke. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to  :  as,  to  terminate  ani/ 
difference. 

To  Te  rminate,  v.  n.  To  be  limited  ; 
to  end ;  to  have  an  end ;  to  attain  its 
end. 

These  are  to  be  reckoned  with  the  heathen, 
with  whom  you  know  we  undertook  not  to  med- 
dle, treating  only  of  the  scripture-election  termi- 
nated in  those  to  whom  the  scripture  is  revealed. 

Hajnmond. 
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That  God  was  the  maker  of  this  visible  world, 
was  evident  from  the  very  order  of  causes :  the' 
greatest  argument  by  which  natural  reason  evinces ' 
a  God  :  it  being  necessary  in  such  a  cliaiii  of  causes 
to  ascend  to,  and  terminate  in,  some  first:  which 
should  be  the  original  of  m(,tion,  and  the  cause  of 
all  other  things,  but  itself  be  caused  by  none. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world,  its  ilesigns  and  efli- 
cacy,  terminate  on  this  side  heaven.  South. 

Ere  I  the  rapture  of  my  wish  rei\ew, 
I  tell  you  then,  it  terminates  in  you.  Dryd.Aureng. 
Termina'tion.  n.  s.  [from  terminates.] 

1 .  The  act  of  limiting  or  bounding. 

2.  Bound  ;  limit. 

Its  earthly  and  salinous  parts  are  so  exactlj'  re- 
solved, that  its  body  is  left  iiii porous,  and  not  dis- 
creted  by  alomical  terminations.  Brown'sVulg.  Err. 

3.  End  ;  conclusion. 

4.  Last  purpose. 

It  is  not  an  idol  ratione  termini,  in  respect  of 
termination;  for  the  religious  observation  thereof 
is  referred  and  subservient  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  Christ :  neither  is  it  such  ratione  modi,  for  it 
is  kept  holy  by  the  exercise  of  evangelical  duties. 

White. 

5.  [In  grammar ;  terminatio,  Lat.  termi- 
naison,  Fr.]  End  of  words  as  varied 
by  their  significations. 

Those  rude  heaps  of  words  and  terminations  of 
an  unknown  tongue,  would  have  never  been  so 
happily  learnt  by  heart  without  some  smoothini; 
artifice.  Waiis. 

6.  Word  ;  term.    Not  in  use. 

She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  slabs:  if 
her  hreatli  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations, 
there  were  no  living  near  her,  she  would  infect 
to  the  north  star.  Shukes}!. 

Termi'nthus.  71.  s.  [rif[*tv5^.]  A  tu- 
mour. 

Terminthus  is  of  a  blackish  colour;  it  breaks, 
and  within  a  day  the  pustule  comes  away  in  a 
slough.  Wiseman. 

Te  rmless,  adj.  [from  term.]  Unlimit- 
ed ;  boundless. 

These  betraj'ing  lights  look  not  up  towards 
termless  joys,  nor  down  towards  endless  sorrows. 

Rulcigh. 

Te'rmly.  adv.  [from  term.]  Term  by 
term;  every  term. 

The  fees  or  allowances  thai  are  tcrmly  given  to 
,  these  deputies  I  pretermit.  Bacon. 
The  clerks  are  partly  rewarded  by  that  means 
also,  besides  that  termly  fee  which  they  are  al- 
lowed. Bacon. 
Ternary,  adj.  [ternaii-e,  Fr.  ternarius, 
Lat.]  Proceeding  by  threes ;  consisting 
of  three. 
Ternary. 
Te'rnion. 

These  nineteen  consonants  stood  in  such  con 
fused  order,  some  in  ternaries  some  in  pairs,  and 
some  single.  Holder. 
Te'rrace.  n.  s.    {terrace,  Fr.  terraccia, 
Ital.] 

J.  A  small  mount  of  earth  covered  with 
grass. 

He  made  her  gardens  not  only  within  the  pa- 
laces, but  upon  ferrassfs  raised  with  earth  over  the 
arched  roofs, planted  with  all  sorts  of  fruits.  Tempie. 
2.  A  balcony  ;  an  open  gallery. 

Fear  broke  ray  slumliers  :  1  no  longer  stay. 
But  mount  the  terrace, thence  the  town  survey. Drt/. 

Tb  Terrace,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
open  to  the  air  or  light. 

The  reception  of  light  into  the  body  of  the 
building  must  now  be  supplied,  by  terracing  any 
story  which  is  in  dangvrof  darkness.  TFofton's^rcfc. 
Clermont's  terraca  height  and  Esher's  proves. 

rhomson. 

Terra'queous.  adj.  [tera  and  aqua, 
Lat.]    Composed  of  land  and  water. 

The  terraqueous  globe  is,  to  this  day,  nearly  in 
5  N  825 


n.  s.  [te7'narius,  ternio, 
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[terrenus,  Lat.]  Earth 


[Fr.]    A  sort 


the  same  condition  lliat  tlie  universal  delupe  left 
•t-  W oodward. 

Terre'ne.  adj. 
ly ;  terrestrial 

They  think  tliat  the  same  rules  of  decency 
which  serve  for  things  done  unto  terrene  powers, 
should  universally  decide  what  is  fit  in  the  service 
of  God.  Hooker. 

Our  teirene  moon  is  now  eclips'd, 
And  it  portends  alone  the  fall  of  Antony.  S/iafcesp. 

God  set  before  hira  a  mortal  and  immortal  life, 
a  nature  coelestial  and  terrene;  but  God  gave  man 
to  himself.  Raleigh. 

Over  many  a  tract 
Of  heav'n  they  march  d.and  many  a  province  wide, 
'I'enfold  the  length  of  this  terrene.  Mitt.  Par.  Lost. 

Te'rre-blue.  n.  s.  [terre  and  bleu,  Fr.] 
A  sort  of  earth. 

Terre-blue  is  a  light,  loose,  friable  kind  of  lapis 
armenus.  Woodward's  Meth.  Fossils. 

TE  RRE-VERTE.  n.  s. 
of  earth. 

Terre-verte  owes  its  colour  to  a  slight  admixture 
of  copper.  Woodward's  Meth.  Fossils. 

Teire-verte,  or  green  earth,  is  light ;  it  is  a  mean 
betwixt  yellow-ochre  and  ultramarine.  Drdy.  Dnf. 

Terreous.  adj.  [terreus,  Lat.]  Earthy; 
consisting  of  earth. 

There  is  but  little  similitude  betwixt  a  terreous 
humidity  and  plantal  germinations.  Glanu.  Hcepsis 
According  to  the  temper  of  the  terreous  parts 
at  the  bottom,  variously  begin  intumescencies. 

Brow7is  Vulgar  Errours. 
Terre'strial.  adj.    [terrestris,  Lat.] 

1 .  Earthly  ;  not  coelestial. 

Far  passing  th'  height  of  men  terrestrial, 
Like  an  huge  giant  of  the  Titian  race.  Spenser. 

Terrestrial  hav't\'.  danc'd  round  by  other  heav'ns 
That  shine,  yet  bear  their  bright  officious  lamps. 
Light  above  light.  Milton. 

Thou  brought'stBriareus  with  his  hundred  hands 
So  call'd  in  heav'n ;  but  mortal  men  below 
By  liis  terrestrial  name  ^Egeon  know.  Dryden. 

2.  Consisting  of  earth;  terreous.  Im- 
proper. 

I  did  not  confine  these  observations  to  land,  or 
terrestrial  parts  of  the  globe,  but  extended  them 
to  the  fluids.  Woodward. 
To  Terre'strify.  v.  a.  [terrestris  and 
facto,  Lat.]  To  reduce  to  the  state  of 
earth. 

Though  we  should  affirm,  that  heaven  were  but 
earth  celestlfied,  and  earth  but  heaven  terrestrijied  ; 
or,  that  each  part  above  had  an  influence  on  its 
divided  affinity  below  ;  yet  to  single  out  these  re- 
lations is  a  work  to  be  effected  revelation. 

Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 
Terre'strious.  adj.    [ter7-estris,  Lat. 
terrestre,  Fr.]    Terreous ;  earthy  ;  con- 
sisting of  earth. 

This  variation  proceedeth  from  terrestrimis  emi- 
nences of  earth  respecting  the  needle.  Brown. 

Te'rrible.  adj. 

ribilis,  Lat.] 
1.  Dreadful;  formidable;  causing  fear. 

Was  this  a  face  to  be  expos'd 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning?      Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Fit  love  for  e<ids, 
Not  terrible,  though  terrour  be  in  love.  Milton. 

Thy  native  Latmra  was  thy  darling  care, 
Prudent  in  peace,  and  terrible  in  war.  Prior. 

3.  Great  so  as  to  oflFend:  a  colloquial  hy- 
perbole. 

Being  indisposed  by  tlie  terrible  coldness  of  the 
season,  he  reposed  himself  till  the  weather  should 
mend.  Clarendon 
I  began  to  be  in  a  terrible  fear  of  him,  and  to 
look  upon  myself  as  a  dead  man.  Tillotsim. 
Te'rribleness.  n.  s.  [from  terrible.] 
Formidableness ;  the  quality  of  being 
terrible:  dreadfulness. 


[terrible,  Fr.  from  ter- 
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Having  quite  lost  the  way  of  nobleness,  he  strove 
to  climb  to  the  height  of  terribleness.  Sidney. 

Their  terribleness  is  owing  to  the  violent  contu- 
sion and  laceration  of  the  parts.    Sharp's  Surgery. 

Te'rribly.  adv.    [from  terrible.] 

1.  Dreadfully;  formidably;  so  as  to  raise 
fear. 

The  polish'd  steel  gleams  terribly  from  far. 
And  every  moment  nearer  shows  the  war.  Dryden 

2.  Violently  ;  very  much. 

The  poor  man  squalled  terribly.  Swift. 
Te'rrier.  n.  s.  [terrier,  Fr.  from  terra, 
Lat,  earth.] 

1.  A  dog  that  follows  his  game  under- 
ground. 

The  fox  is  earthed,  but  I  shall  send  my  two 
terriers  in  after  him.  Dryden' s  Spanish  Friar. 

2.  [Terrier,  Fr.]  A  survey  or  register  of 
lands. 

Kinj;  James's  canons  require  that  the  bishops 
procure  a  tci-rier  to  be  taken  of  such  \a\\ds.Ayliff'e. 

3.  [From  terebro,  Lat.]  A  wimble;  auger 
or  borer.  Ainsworth 

Terri'f ICK.  adj.  [terrijicus,  Lat.]  Dread- 
ful ;  causing  terrour. 

The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field. 
Of  huge  extent  sometimes,  witli  brazen  eyes 
And  hairy  mane  terrifick.     Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  British  navy  through  ocean  vast 
Sliall  wave  her  double  cross,  t'  extremest  climes 
Teirifick.  Philips. 

To  Terrify,  v.  a.  [terror  and  facio, 
Lat.]  To  fright ;  to  shock  with  fear ; 
to  make  afraid. 

Thou  scarest  me  with  dreams,  and  terr'ifiest  me 
through  visions.  Job,  vii.  14 

In  nothing  ten  ijied  by  your  adversaries. 

Phil.  i.  28, 

Neither  doth  it  beseem  this  most  wealthy  state 
to  be  terrified  from  that  which  is  right  with  any 
charges  of  war.  Knolles. 

Though  he  was  an  offender  against  the  laws, 
yet  in  regard  they  had  treated  nira  illegall3',  in 
sGourglng  liim  and  Silas  unconderaned,  against 
the  privilege  of  Romans,  he  terrifies  them  with 
their  illegal  proceedings.  Kettlewell. 

The  amazmg  difficulty  of  his  account  will  ra- 
ther terrify  than  inform  him,  and  keep  him  from 
setting  heartily  about  such  a  task  as  he  despairs 
ever  to  go  through  with.  South. 

Meteors  for  various  pur|)oses  to  form  ; 
The  breeze  to  cheer ;  to  terrify,  the  storm.  Blackm. 

Te'rritory.  n.  s.  [territorium,  law 
Lat.  territoire,  Fr.]  Land ;  country ; 
dominion ;  district. 

Linger  not  in  my  territories  longer  than  swiftest 
expedition  will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal 
court.  Shakesp. 

They  erected  a  house  within  their  own  territory, 
half-way  between  their  fort  and  the  town.  Hayw. 

He  saw  wide  territory  spread 
Before  liiin,  towns  and  rural  works  between.  Milt. 

Ne'er  did  tlie  Turk  invade  our  territory. 
But  fame  and  terror  doubled  still  their  files.  Den. 

Arts  and  sclenees  took  their  rise,  and  flourished 
only  in  those  small  territories  where  the  people 
were  free.  Swif  t. 

Te'rrour.  n.  s.  [terror,  Lat.  terreur,  Fr.] 

1.  Fear  communicated. 

The  thunder  when  to  roll 
Witli  terror  tlirough  the  dark  aerial  hall.  Milton. 
The  pleasures  of  the  land  and  terrours  of  the 
main.  Blackmore. 

2.  Fear  received. 

It  is  tlie  cowish  terrour  of  his  spirit 
That  dares  not  undertake.      Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

They  shot  through  both  the  walls  of  the  town 
and  the  bulwark  also,  to  the  great  terrour  of  the 
defendants.  Knolles. 

Amaze  and  terrour  seiz'd  the  rebel  host.  Milton. 

They  with  conscious  terrours  vex  me  round.  Milt. 
O  sight 

Of  terrour,  foul  and  ugly  to  behold, 

Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel !  Milton. 
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3.  The  cause  of  fear. 

Those  enormous  terrours  of  the  Nile.  Prwr, 
So  spake  the  griesly  terrour.  Miltm 

Terse,  adj.    [ters,  Fr.  tersus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Smooth.    Not  in  use. 

Many  stones  precious  and  vulgar,  althougii  tm 
and  smooth,  have  not  this  power  attractive. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Erroun 

2.  Cleanly  written ;  neat ;  elegant  with 
out  pompousness. 

To  raw  numbers  and  unfinish'd  verse. 
Sweet  sound  is  added  now  to  make  it  terse.  Dryc 

These  accomplishments  in  the  pulpit  appear  b 
a  quaint,  terse,  florid  style,  rounded  into  period 
without  propriety  or  meaning.  Swift's  Miscellanie 

Various  of  numbers,  new  in  ev'ry  strain  ; 
Diffus'd,  yet  terse,  poetical,  though  plain.  Hart 
Te'rtian.  n.  s.    [tertiana,  Lat.]    Is  a 
ague  intermitting  but  one  day,  so  thj 
there  are  two  fits  in  three  days. 

'Tertians  of  a  long  continuance  do  most  mena. 
this  symptom.  Harvey  on  Consumptiot 

To  Te'rtiate.  v.  a.  [tertio,  tertius,  Lat 
To  do  any  thing  the  third  time. 

Te'ssellated.  adj.    [tessella,  Lat.]  V, 
riegated  by  squares. 

Van  Helmont  produced  a  stone  very  differe  j 
from  the  tessellated  [>y rites.     Woodward  on  Fos.%i 

Test.  n.  s.    [test,  Fr.  testa,  Ital]  ' 

1.  The  cupel  by  which  refiners  try  th(| 
metals.  | 

2.  Trial ;  examination  :  as  by  the  cupell 

All  thy  vexations  I 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou  i 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test.      Shakesp  Tempi! 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  raeti] 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figure 
Be  stampt  upon  it.  Shakesp.  Measure  for  Measui 

They  who  thought  worst  of  the  Scots,  did  i 
think  there  would  be  no  fruit  or  discovery  fr 
that  test.  Clarend 

What  use  of  oaths,  of  promise,  or  of  te»t. 
Where  men  regard  no  God  but  interest  ?  Wal 

Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  stood  the  test  of  forti 
Like  purest  gold,  that,  tortur'd  in  the  furnace. 
Comes  out  mure  bright,  and  brings  forth  all 
weight.  Addii 

3.  Means  of  trial. 

Whom  should  my  muse  then  fly  to,  but  tlie  1 
Of  kings  for  grace ;  of  poets,  for  my  test  ?  B. 

To  be  read  herself  sne  need  not  fear : 
Each  test,  and  every  light,  her  muse  will  bear.Pl 

Your  noble  race 
We  banish  not,  but  they  forsake  the  place :  i 
Our  doors  are  open :  True  ;  but,  ere  they  com 
You  toss  your  'censing  test,  and  fume  the  rooil 

4.  That  with  which  any  thing  is  cornp^ 
ed  in  order  to  prove  its  genuineness, 

Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright,  ~ 
One  clear,  unchang'd  and  universal  light. 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart, 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art.  P|. 

5.  Discriminative  characteristick. 

Our  penal  laws  no  sons  of  yours  admit. 
Our  test  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit.  Jhy 

6.  Judgment ;  distinction. 

Who  would  excel,  when  few  can  make  aUi 
Betwixt  indiff'rent  writing  and  the  best  .'Dry 

Testa'ceous.  adj.    [testaceus,  Lat. 
tacee,  Fr.] 

1.  Consisting  of  shells;  composed  of  sh« 

2.  Having  continuous,  not  jointed  she 
opposed  to  crustaceous. 

Testaceous,  with  naturalists,  is  a  term  riven 
to  such  fisli  whose  strong  and  thick  shells  are 
tire,  and  of  a  piece  ;  because  those  which  are  j 
ed,  as  the  lobsters,  are  crustaceous  :  but  in  ni 
cine,  all  preparations  of  shells,  and  substanc 
the  like  kind,  are  thus  called.  Qu\ 

Several  shells  were  found  upon  the  shorei 
the  crustaceous  and  testaceous  kind. 

Woodward' t  Natural  Hit 
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The  mineral  particles  in  these  shells  are  plainly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  testaceous  ones,  or  the 
texture  and  substance  of  the  shell.  Woodw.  Nat. Hist. 

TESTAMENT,  n.  s.  [testament,  Fr.  tes- 
tamentum,  Lat.] 

I.  A  will;  any  writing  directing  the  dis- 
posal of  the  possessions  of  a  man  de- 
ceased. 

He  bringeth  arguments  from  the  love  which  al- 
ways the  testator  Dore  him,  imagining  that  these, 
or  the  like  proofs,  will  convict  a  testament  to  have 
that  in  it  which  other  men  can  no  where  by  read- 
ing find.  Hooker. 

All  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  testament  have  given  to  ihe  church. 
Would  tliey  strip  from  us.        Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

He  ordained  by  liis  last  testament,  that  his 
jEneid  should  be  burnt.  Dryden. 
•'>  The  name  of  each  of  the  volumes  of  the 
holy  scripture. 

ESTAMe'ntary.  adj.  [testamentaire, 
Fr.  testamentarius,  Lat."]  Given  by  will; 
contained  in  wills. 

How  many  testamentary  charities  have  been  de- 
feated by  the  negligence  or  fraud  of  executors; 
by  the  suppression  of  a  will ;  the  subornation  of 
witnesses,  or  the  corrupt  sentence  of  a  judge  ! 

Atterbury. 

K'state.  adj.  [testatus,  Lat.]  Having 
made  a  will. 

By  the  canon  law,  the  bishop  had  the  lawful 
distribution  of  the  goods  of  persons  dying  testate 
and  intestate.  Ayliffe. 

esta'tor.  n.  s.  [testator,  Lat.  testa- 
ttur,  Fr.]  One  who  leaves  a  will. 
He  bringeth  arguments  from  the  loveoreood- 
rill  which  always  tlie  testator  bore  him.  Hooker. 
The  same  is  the  case  of  a  testatm-  giving  a  legacy 
by  kindness,  or  by  promise  and  common  riglit. 

Taylor. 

ESTA'TRIX.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A  woman 
who  leaves  a  wilL 

fi'STED.  adj.  [from  test.]  Tried  by  a 
test. 

Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold.  Shakesp. 
e'ster.  n.  s.    [teste,  Fr.]  a  head ;  this 
coin  probably  being  distinguished  by 
the  head  stamped  upon  it. 
A  sixpence. 

Come  manage  me  your  caliver :  hold,  there  is 
tester  for  thee.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

A  crown  goes  for  sixty  pence,  a  shilling  for 
twelve  pence,  and  a  tester  fur  six  pence.  Locke. 
Those  who  bore  bulwarks  on  their  backs. 
And  guarded  nations  from  attacks. 
Now  practise  ev'ry  pliant  gesture, 
Op'ning  their  trunk  for  ev'ry  tester.   Swift's  Mis. 
Young  man,  your  days  can  ne'er  be  long. 
In  flow'r  of  age  you  perish  for  a  song  : 
Plums  and  directors,  Shylock  and  his  wife, 
Will  club  their  testers  now  to  take  thy  life.  Pope. 
The  cover  of  a  bed. 

e'sticle.  w.  s.  [testiculus,  Lat.]  Stone. 

That  a  beaver,  to  escape  the  hunter,  bites  otf 
his  testicles  or  stones,  is  a  tenet  very  ancient. 

Broxim's  Vulgar  Errours. 
The  more  certain  sign  from  the  pains  reaching 
to  the  groins  and  testicles.        Wisemans  Surgery. 

EStifica'tion.  n.  s.  [testificaiio,  Lat. 
from  testify.]    The  act  of  witnessing. 

When  together  we  have  all  received  those  hea- 
venly mysteries  wherein  Christ  imparteth  himself 
into  us,  and  giveth  visible  testification  of  our  bless- 
ed communion  with  him,  we  should,  in  hatred  of 
all  heresies,  factions,  and  schisms,  declare  openly 
ourselves  united.  Hooker. 

In  places  solemnly  dedicated  for  that  purpose, 
IS  a  more  direct  service  and  testification  of  our  ho- 
mage to  God.  South. 
estifica'tor.  n.  s.  [from  testificor, 
Lat  ]    One  who  witnesses. 
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Te'stifier.  n.  s.    [from  testify.]  One 

who  testifies. 
To  TESTIFY-  v.  n.  [testificor,  Lat.]  To 
witness  ;  to  prove ;  to  give  evidence. 

Jesus  needed  not  that  any  should  testif  y  of  man  ; 
for  he  knew  what  was  in  man.  John.  ii.  25. 

One  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any,  to 
cause  him  to  die.  Numb.  xxxv.  30. 

Heaven  and  earth  shall  testify  for  us,  that  you 
put  us  to  death  wrongfiill3'.  1  Mac.  ii.  47. 

Tir  event  was  dire. 
As  this  place  testifies.  Miltons  Paradise  Lost. 

She  appeals  to  their  closets,  to  their  books  of 
devotion,  to  testify  what  care  she  has  taken  to 
establish  her  children  in  a  life  of  solid  piety  and 
devotion.  Law. 

To  Te'stify.  v.  a.    To  witness;  to  give 
evidence  of  any  point. 

We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we 
have  seen ;  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness. 

John,  iii.  11. 

Te'stily.  adv.    [from  testi/.]  Fretfully  ; 

peevishly ;  morosely. 
Testimo'nial.  n.  s.    [testimonial,  Fr. 
testimonium,  Lat.]  A  writing  produced 
by  any  one  as  an  evidence  for  himself. 

Hospitable  people  entertain  all  the  idle  vagrant 
reports,  and  send  them  out  with  passports  and 
testimonials,  and  will  have  them  pass  for  legiti- 
mate. Gocernment  of  the  Tongue. 

It  is  possible  to  have  such  testimonials  of  divine 
authority  as  may  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  more 
reasonable  part  of  mankind,  and  pray  what  is 
wanting  in  the  testimonies  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
A  clerk  does  not  exhibit  to  the  bishop  letters 
missive  or  testimonial,  testifying  his  good  beha- 
viour. Ayliffe. 

TESTIMONY,  n.  s.  [testimonium,  Lat.] 

1 .  Evidence  given  ;  proof  by  witness. 
The  proof  of  every  thing  must  be  by  the  (fs(i- 

mony  of  such  as  the  parties  produce.  Spenser. 

If  I  bring  you  sufficient  testimony,  my  ten  thou- 
sand ducats  are  mine.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Evidence  is  said  to  arise  from  testimony,  when 
we  depend  upon  the  credit  and  relation  uf  others 
for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  thing.  Wilkins. 

1  could  not  answer  it  to  the  world,  if  I  gave 
not  your  lordship  my  testimo7iy  of  being  the  best 
husband.  Vryden. 

1  must  bear  this  testimony  to  Otway's  memory, 
that  the  passions  are  truly  touched  in  his  Venice 
Preserved.  Dryden 

2.  Publick  evidences. 

We  maintain  the  uniform  tesfimoni/ and  tradition 
of  the  primitive  church.  White. 

By  his  prescript  a  sanctuary  is  fram'd, 
An  ark  ;  and  in  the  ark  liis  testimony  ; 
The  records  of  his  covenant.  Milton, 

3.  Open  attestation;  profession. 

Thou  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  horn 
Universal  reproach.  Milton 

To  Te'stimony.  v.  a.    To  witness.  A 
w^ord  not  used. 

Let  him  be  but  testimonied  in  his  own  bringings 
forth,  and  he  shall  appear  a  scholar,  a  statesman, 
and  a  soldier.  Shakesp. 

Te'stiness.  n.  s.  [from  testy.]  Morose- 
ness ;  peevishness. 

Testiness  is  a  disposition  or  aptness  to  be  angry 

Locke 

Testu'dinated.  adj.    [tesludo,  Lat.] 

Roofed  ;  arched. 
Testudi'neous.  adj.     [testudo,  Lat.] 

Resembling  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 
TE'STY  adj.    [testie,  Fr.  teslurdo,  Ital.] 

Fretful ;  peevish ;  apt  to  be  angry. 
Lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray, 

As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 

Shakesp. 

Must  I  stand  and  crouch  under  your  testy 
humour.'  Shakesp. 
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King  Pyrrhus  cur'd  his  splenetick 
And  testy  courtiers  with  a  kick.  Hndibras. 
In  air  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testi/,  pleasing  fellow  ; 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about 
thee, 

There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

Addison. 

Te'tchy.  adj.  Froward  ;  peevish  :  a  cor- 
ruption of  testy  or  touchy. 

A  grievous  burthen  was  thy  birth  to  me. 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

A  silly  schoolboy,  coming  to  say  my  lesson  to 
the  world,  that  peevish  and  techy  master. 

Graunt. 

TETE  A  TETE.  n  s.  Fr.  Cheek  by 
jowl. 

Long  before  the  squire  and  dame 
Are  tile  a  tete.  Prior. 

Deluded  mortals,  whom  the  great 
Chuse  for  companions  tt'te  a  tite; 
Who  at  their  dinners,  en  faniille, 
Get  leave  to  sit  whene'er  you  will. 

Swift's  Miscellnnies. 

Te'ther.  n.  s.  [See  Tedder.]  A  s^tring 
by  which  horses  are  held  from  pasturing 
too  wide. 

Hamlet  is  young, 
And  with  a  larger  tether  he  may  walk 
Than  may  he  given  you.  Shakesp. 
Fame  ana  censure  with  a  tether. 
By  fate,  are  always  link'd  together. 

Swift's  Miscellonits. 
Imagination  has  no  limits  ;  but  where  it  is  con- 
fined, we  find  the  shortness  of  our  tethers.  Swift. 

To  Te'ther.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
tie  up. 

Tetra'gonal.  adj.  [Tilgaywv®-.]  Four 
square. 

From  the  heginning  of  the  disease,  reckoning  on 
unto  the  seventh  day,  the  moon  will  be  in  a  tetra- 
gonat  or  quadrate  aspect,  that  is,  four  signs  re- 
moved from  that  wherein  the  disease  began  ;  in 
the  fourteenth  day  it  will  be  in  an  opposite  aspect, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  third  septenary  tetragonal 
again.  Browns  Vulgar  Errours. 

TeTRAPE'TALOUS.  adj.  [rcaa-at^ci  and 
nrheiMv.]  Such  flowers  as  consist  of 
four  leaves  round  the  style :  plants  hav- 
ing a  tetrapetalous  flower  constitute  a 
distinct  kind.  Miller. 

All  the  tetrapetalous  siliquose  plants  are  alka- 
lescent. Arbuthnot. 

Te'trarch.  71.  s.  [tetrarcha,  Lat.  te- 
trarque,  Fr.  rsl^ag;)^!)?.]  A  Roman  go- 
vernour  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  province. 

All  the  earth. 
Her  kings  and  tetrarchs,  are  their  tributaries  : 
People  and  nations  pay  them  hourly  stipends. 

Ben  Jonson. 

TeTRA'rCHATE.  ^  «.  S.      [T£l§«fX'«']  A. 

Te'trarchy.  /  Roman  government 
of  a  fourth  part  of  a  province. 

Tetra'stick.  n.  s.  [Tsljas-ixo?.]  An  epi- 
gram or  stanza  of  four  verses. 

The  tetrastich  obliged  Spenser  to  extend  his 
sense  to  the  length  of  four  lines,  which  would  have 
been  more  closely  confined  in  the  couplet.  Pope. 

Te'trical.     7  adj.  [tetricus,  Lat.  tetri- 
Te'tricous.  3  que,  Fr.]   Froward ;  per- 
verse ;  sour. 

In  this  the  tetrical  hassa  finding  him  to  excel, 
gave  him  as  a  rare  gift  to  Soly  man. 

Knolles's  History  of  the  Turk$. 

Te'tter.  M.S.  [retep,  Sax.]  A  scab; 
a  scurf ;  a  ringworm. 

A  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about. 
Most  lazar  like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust. 
All  my  smooth  body.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

A  scabby  tetter  on  their     Its  will  stick.  Dryden, 
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Tew.  n.  s.    [fozv?  a  hempen  rope,  Dut.] 

1.  Materials  for  any  thing.  Skinner. 

2.  An  iron  chain.  Ainsworth 
To  Tew.  v.  a.    [rapian.  Sax.]  To  work; 

to  beat  so  as  to  soften :  of  leather  we 
say  to  taw. 

Te'wel.  n.  s.    [tuyau  or  tuyal,  Fr.] 

In  the  back  of  tlie  fort;e,  against  the  fire-place, 
is  fixed  a  thick  iron  plate,  and  a  taper  pipe  in  it 
about  five  inches  ion>r,  called  a  tewel,  or  tewd  iron, 
which  conios  llirougli  the  back  of  tlie  forge;  into 
this  tewd  is  placed  "the  bellows.  Moxon. 

To  TeWtaw.  v.  a.    [formed  from  tew 
hy  reduplication.]    To  beat ;  to  break. 

1  he  ri;ethod  and  way  of  watering,  pilling, 
breaking-,  and  tewtawing  oi  hemp  and  flax,  is  a 
pariicular  business.  Mortimer. 

Text.  n.  s.    [texfc,  Fr.  texfus,  Lat] 

1.  That  on  which  a  comment  is  written. 

We  expect  your  next 
Should  be  comment,  but  a  text. 
To  tell  how  modern  beasts  are  vext.  Waller. 

2.  A  bantence  of  scripture. 

In  religion 
What  errour,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  atext?  Shakesp. 

Some  prime  articles  of  faith  are  not  delivered 
in  a  literal  or  cutechistical  form  of  speech,  but  are 
collected  and  concluded  by  argumentation  out  of 
sentences  of  scripture,  and  by  comparing  of  sun- 
dry teils  wiih  one  another.  White. 

His  mind  he  should  fortify  with  some  few  texts, 
which  are  home  and  apposite  to  his  case.  South. 

Te'xtile.  [text His,  Lat.]  Woven; 

capable  of  being  woven. 

The  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or 
transverse,  as  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  textiles. 

Bacon's  Natural  Histori). 
The  materials  of  them  were  not  from  any  lierb, 
as  other  teiliks,  but  from  a  stone  called  amiantus. 

Wilkins. 

Te'xtman.  n.  s.    {text  and  man.}  A 
man  ready  in  quotation  of  texts. 

Men's  daily  occasions  require  the  doing  of  a 
thousand  things,  which  it  would  puzzle  the  best 
textman  readily  to  bethink  himself  of  a  sentence 
in  the  Bible,  clear  enough  to  satisfy  a  scrupulous 
conscience  of  the  lawfulness  of.  Sanderson. 

Te'xtrine.  adj.    [textrina,  Lat.]  Re- 
lating to  weaving. 

It  is  a  wonderful  artifice,  how  newly-hatched 
maggots,  nut  the  parent  animal,  because  she  emits 
no  web,  nor  hath  any  textrine  art,  can  convolve 
the  stubborn  leaf,  aiid  bind  it  with  the  thread  it 
weaves  fiora  its  body.  Derham. 
Te'xtu  ARIST.  >  n.  s.  [textiiaire,  Fr.  from 
Te'xtuary.    j     text.]    One  ready  in 
the  text  of  scripture;  a  divine  well 
versed  in  scripture. 
Te'xtuary.  adv.    [from  text.] 

1.  Contained  in  the  text. 

He  extends  the  exclusion  unto  twenty  days, 
which  in  the  textuary  sense  is  fully  accomplished 
in  oie-  Brown. 

2.  Serving  as  a  text;  authoritative. 

I  see  no  ground  why  this  reason  should  be  tex- 
tuary to  ours,  or  that  God  intended  him  an  uni- 
versal headship.  Gtanville. 

Texture,  n.  s.    [texfus,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  weaving. 

Skins,  although  a  natural  habit  unto  all  before 
the  invention  of  texture,  were  something  more 
unto  Adam.  Brown. 

2.  A  web;  a- thing  woven. 

Otiiers,  far  in  the  grassy'  dale, 
'I  heir  humble  texture  weave.    Thomson's  Spring. 

3.  Manner  of  weaving  with  respect  either 
to  form  or  matter. 

Under  state  of  richest  texture  spread.  Milton. 
A  veil  of  richest  texture  wrought  she  wears. 

Pope. 
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4.  Disposition  of  the  parts  of  bodies ;  com- 
bination of  parts. 

Spirits— 
Nor  in  their  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 
Receive,  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air.  Milton. 

While  the  particles  continue  entire,  they  may 
compose  bodies  of  the  same  nature  and  texture 
now,  with  water  and  earth  composed  oi  entire 
particles,  in  the  beginning.  Newtoti. 
Than.  adv.  [^anne,  Sax.]  A  particle 
placed  in  comparison  after  the  compa- 
rative adjective  or  adverb,  noting  a  less 
degree  of  the  quality  compared  in  the 
word  that  follows  than :  as.  Monarchy 
is  better  than  anarchy.  The  hawk  flies 
more  swiftly  than  the  pigeon. 

Were  we  not  better  to  fall  once  with  virtue, 
Ulan  draw  a  wretched  and  dishonour'd  breath  ' 

Ben  Jonson. 
More  true  delight  in  that  small  ground. 
Than  in  possessing  all  the  earth  was  found.  Daniel. 

I  never  met  with  a  more  unhappy  conjuncture 
of  aft'airs,  than  in  the  business  of  that  unfortunate 
earl.  King  Charles. 

I  love  you  for  nothing  more  than  for  the  just 
esteem  you  have  for  all  the  sons  of  Adam.  Swift. 

Thane,  n.  s.    [^ejn,  Sax.]  An  old  title 
of  honour,  perliaps  equivalent  to  baron. 

By  Sinel's  death  I  know  I 'm  thane  of  Glamis  ; 
But  how  of  Cawdor.'  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives. 

Sliahcsp. 

To  Thank,  v.  a.  [Sancian,  Sax.  dancken, 
Dut.  thanken,  Germ.] 

1.  To  return  acknowledgments  for  any 
favour  or  kindness. 

The  forlorn  soldier,  that  so  nobly  fought. 
He  would  have  well  become  this  place,  and  grac'd 
The  thankings  of  a  king.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

For  your  stubborn  answer 
The  king  shall  know  it,  and,  no  doubt,  </ian/c  you. 

Shakesp. 

We  thank  God  always  for  you.       2  Thess.  i.  3. 

He  was  so  true  a  father  of  his  country. 
To  thank  me  for  defending  ev'n  his  foes. 
Because  they  were  his  subjects.  Dryd.  Span.  Fryar. 

2.  It  is  used  often  in  a  contrary  or  ironical 
sense. 

Ill  fare  our  ancestor  impure  ! 
For  this  we  may  thank  Adam.  Milton. 

Weigh  the  danger  with  the  doubtful  bliss. 
And  thank  yourself,  if  aught  should  fall  amiss. 

Dry  den. 

That  Portugal  hath  yet  no  more  than  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  they  raa3'  thank  themselves,  because 
they  came  so  late  into  the  treat3'  ;  and,  that  they 
came  so  late,  they  may  thank  the  Whigs,  whose 
false  representations  they  believed.  Swift. 

Thank.    In.  s.    [^ancap  Sax.  dancke. 

Thanks,  j      Dut.]  Acknowledgment 

paid  for  favour  or  kindness ;  expression 

of  gratitude.  Thanks  is  commonly  u.sed 

of  verbal  acknowledgment,  gratitude  of 

real  repayment.    It  is  seldom  used  in 

the  singular. 

The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks.  Shak. 

Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  duke. 

Thanks,  good  Egeus,  what 's  the  news  ?  Shak. 

The  fool  saith,  T  have  no  thank  for  all  my  good 
deed  ;  and  they  that  eat  ray  bread  speak  evil  of 
tne.  Ecclus.  xx.  16. 

He  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  in  pre- 
sence of  them  all.  Acts,  xxvii.  35. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory. 

1  Corinthians,  xv. 

Some  embrace  suits  which  never  mean  to  deal 
effectually  in  them ;  but  they  will  win  a  thank,  or 
take  a  reward.  Bacon. 

For  this  to  th'  infinitely  good  we  owe 
Immortal  thanks.  Milton. 
Tha'nkful.  adj.    [Sancpul,  Sax,]  Full 
of  gratitude ;  ready  to  acknowledge  good 
received. 
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A  thankful  remembrance  of  his  death 

Common  Praye^ 
Be  thankful  unto  him,  and  bless  his  name. 

Psalm  c.  4. 

In  favour,  to  use  men  with  much  difference  is 
good  ;  for  it  maketh  the  persons  preferred  more 
thankful,  and  the  rest  more  officious. 

Baco?i's  Essays 
Live,  thou  great  encourager  of  arts ; 
Live  ever  in  our  t/ian/c/iti  hearts.  Dryden 

Tha'nkfully.  adv.  [from  thankful. 
With  lively  and  grateful  sense  of  gooc 
received. 

Here  is  better  than  the  open  air ;  take  it  thank 
fuUif.  Shakesp 

If  you  have  liv'd,  take  thankfully  the  past ; 
Make,  as  you  can,  the  sweet  remembrance  last 

Drydev 

Out  of  gold,  how  to  draw  as  many  distinct  sub 
stances  as  I  can  separate  from  vitriol,  I  shall  ver 
thankfully  learn.  Boylt 

Tha'nkfulness.  n.  s.  [from  thankful. 
Gratitude ;  lively  sense  or  ready  ac 
knowledgment  of  good  received. 

He  scarcely  would  give  me  thanks  for  what 
had  done,  for  fear  that  thankf  ulness  might  have  ai 
introduction  of  reward.  "  Sidne: 

Will  you  give  me  this  maid  your  daughter? 
— As  freely,  son,  as  God  did  give  her  me. 
—Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  noble  thankfulness] 

Shakesi) 

The  celebration  of  these  holy  mysteries  beir 
ended,  retire  with  all  thankfulness  of  heart  for  hal- 
ing been  admitted  to  that  heavenly  feast.   Taylo  ' 

Thankfulness  and  submission  make  us  happy. 

L'Estra7ig 

Tha'nkless.  adj.    [from  thank.] 
1.  Unthankful ;  ungrateful ;  making  n 
acknowledgment. 

Lest  so  great  good  as  he  for  her  had  wrou^ 
Should  die  unknown,  and  buried  be  in  thankt 
thought.  Sperm 
That  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent  s  tooth  it  is, 
To  have  a  thankless  child.        Shakesp.  King  Lea 

One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  supply'd 
What  a  whole  thankless  land  to  his  deny'd.  Pop 

2  Not  deserving,  or  not  likely  to  gai 
thanks. 

The  contracting  and  extending  the  lines  ai 
sense  of  others,  if  the  first  authors  might  speak  f 
themselves,  would  appear  a  thankless  office. 

Wotto 

Wage  still  their  wars, 
And  bring  home  on  thy  breast  more  thankless  seal 

Crasha 

Tha'nklessness.  n.  s.  [from  thani 
less.]  Ingratitude ;  failure  to  acknov 
ledge  good  received. 

Not  t'  have  written  then,  seems  little  less 
Than  worst  of  civil  vices,  thanklessness.  Dom 

Thanko'ffering.  n.  s.  [thank  ar 
offering.]  Offering  paid  in  acknoT 
ledgment  of  mercy. 

A  thousand  tltankojferings  are  due  to  that  p 
vidence  which  has  delivered  our  nation  from  tn< 
absurd  iniquities.  Wa\ 

Thanksgi'ving.  n.s.  [thanks  and  giv 
Celebration  of  mercy. 

These  sacred  hymns  Christianity  hath  pecul' 
to  itself,  the  other  being  songs  too  of  praise  a: 
thanksgiiing ,  wherewith  as  we  serve  God,  so  t 
Jews  likewise.  Hook 

Of  old  there  were  songs  of  praise  and  tham 
giving  unto  God.  Nehemiah,  xii.  ■! 

W  e  should  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  G 
for  the  many  favours  we  receive,  by  contun 
praises  and  thanksgiving.  Tillotsi 

The  common  practice  of  all  Christian  churcl 
and  states,  in  appointing  and  keeping  days 
public  thanksgiving  and  humiliation,  is  argumf 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  in  the  common  sense 
Christians  it  is  not  forbidden  in  scripture. 

Nek 
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Tha'nkworthy.  adj.  [thank  and 
wort  hi/.]  Deserving  gratitude ;  meri- 
torious. 

This  is  thankworthy,  if  a  man  endure  prief, 

1  Pet.  ii.  19. 
If'love  be  compell'd,  and  cannot  chuse. 
How  can  it  grateful  or  thankworthy  prove  ?  Davies. 

Tharm.  n.  s.    [^eajim.  Sax.  darm,  Dut. 

the  gut.]    Intestines  twisted  for  several 

uses. 

That,  pronoun,  [thata,  Goth.  Saer,  Sax. 
dat,  Dut.] 

1.  Not  this,  but  the  other. 

He  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you.  Shahesp. 
Octavia,  not  only  that, 
ITiat  were  excusable,  that  and  thousands  more 
Of  semblable  import,  but  he  hath  wag'd 
New  wars  against  Pompey.  Shakesp. 

2.  Which  ;  relating  to  an  antecedent  thing. 
The  sinner  makes  an  aberration  from  the  scope 

or  mark  that  is  set  before  him.  Perkins. 

You  'II  rue  the  time 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
Nothing  they  but  dust  can  show. 
Or  bones  that  hasten  to  be  so.  Cowley. 
When  there  is  no  such  evident  certainty  as  to 
take  away  all  kind  of  doubting;  in  such  cases, 
a  judgment  (Wis  equal  and  impartial  must  decline 
to  the  greater  probabilities.  Wilkiiis. 

3.  Who;  relating  to  an  antecedent  person. 
Saints  that  taught  and  led  the  way  to  heaven. 

Tickle. 

4.  It  sometimes  serves  to  save  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  word  or  words  foregoing. 

I'll  know  your  business,  that  I  will.  Shak.H.lV. 
They  said,  What  istftat  to  us?  see  thou  to  that. 

Matthew. 

Ye  defraud,  and  that  your  brethren.  1  Cor.  iv.  8. 
Yet  for  all  that,  when  they  be  in  the  land  of 
"their  enemies  I  will  not  cast  them  away. 

Leviticus,  xxvi.  44. 
We  must  direct  our  prayers  to  right  ends  ;  and 
that  either  in  respect  of  the  prayer  itself,  or  the 
things  we  pray  for.  Duty  of  Man. 

They  weep,  as  if  they  meant 
That  way  at  least  proud  Nabas  to  prevent. Couj/ei/. 

This  runick  subject  will  occur  upon  that  of 
poetry.  Temple. 

Wfiat  is  inviting  in  this  sort  of  poetry,  proceeds 
not  so  much  from  the  idea  of  a  country  life  itself, 
as  from  that  of  its  tranquillity.  Pope. 

5.  Opposed  to  this,  as  the  other  to  one. 

This  is  not  fair  ;  nor  profitable  that ; 
Nor  t'  other  question  proper  for  debate. 

Dryderis  Persius. 
G.  When  this  and  that  relate  to  foregoing 
words,  this  is  referred  like  hie  or  cecy 
to  the  latter,  and  that  like  ille  or  cela 
to  the  former. 
In  this  scale  gold,  in  t'  other  fame  does  lie, 
The  weight  of  that  mounts  this  so  high.  Cowley. 

7.  Such  as. 
By  religion  is  meant  a  living  up  to  those  prin- 
ciples, that  is,  to  act  conformably  to  our  best  rea- 
son, and  to  live  as  becomes  those  who  believe  a 
God  and  a  future  state.  Tillotson. 

8.  That  which  ;  what. 
Sir,  I  think  the  meat  wants  that  1  have, 

—Basting.  Shakesp,  Comedy  of' Errours. 

9.  The  thing. 

The  Nazarite  hath  vowed,  besides  that  that  his 
hand  shall  get.  Numbers,  vi.  21. 

He  made  that  art  which  was  a  rage.  Cowley. 

10.  The  thing  which  then  was. 

Secure  proud  Nabas  slept, 
And  dreamt,  vain  man,  of  that  day's  barb'rous 
sport.  Cowley. 

11.  By  way  of  eminence. 
This  is  that  Jonathan,  the  joy  and  grace, 

Tluit  Jonathan,  in  whom  does  mixt  remain 
All  that  fond  mothers  wish.  Cowley. 
Hence  love  himself,  that  tyrant  of  my  days. 

Cowley, 
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12.  In  that.  Because  ;  in  consequence  of. 

J'liings  are  preached  not  in  that  they  are  taught, 
but  iti  that  they  are  published.  Hooker. 

That,  conjunction. 

1.  Because. 

It  is  wot  that  I  love  you  less 
Than  w  hen  before  your  feefl  lay  ; 

But  to  prevent  the  sad  increase 
Of  hopeless  love,  1  keep  away.  Waller. 
Forgive  me  that  I  thus  your  patience  wrong. 

Cowley. 

2.  Noting  a  consequence. 

Tliat  he  should  dare  to  do  me  this  disgrace  ! 
Is  fool  or  coward  writ  upon  my  face.'  Dryden. 

The  custom  and  familiarity  of  these  tongues  do 
sometimes  so  far  influence  the  expressions  in  these 
epistles,  that  one  may  observe  the  force  of  the 
Hebrew  conjugations.  Locke. 

3.  Noting  indication. 

We  answered,  that  we  held  it  so  agreeable,  as 
we  both  forgot  dangers  past  and  fears  to  come, 
that  v/e  thought  an  hour  spent  with  him  was  worth 
years  of  our  former  life.        Bacon's  New  Atlantic. 

In  the  midst  of  this  darkness  they  saw  so  much 
light,  as  to  believe  that  when  they  died  they  went 
immediately  to  the  stars.  Heylyn. 

I  have  shewed  before,  that  a  mere  possibility  to 
the  contrary  can  by  no  means  hinder  a  thing  from 
being  highly  credible.  }Vilkins. 

4.  Noting  a  final  end. 

Treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish  at  least  with  us  to  stay.  Cowley. 

Thatch,  n.  s.  [^ace,  Sax.  straw.  Skinner, 
from  Bac  a  roof;  in  Island,  thak,  Mr. 
Lye^  Straw  laid  upon  the  top  of  a 
house  to  keep  out  the  weather. 

Hard  by  a  stye,  beneath  a  roof  of  thatch. 
Dwelt  Obloquy,  who  in  her  early  days 
Baskets  of  fish  at  Billingsgate  did  watch. 
Cod,  whiting,  03'Ster,  macTtrel,  sprat,  or  plaise. 

Pope. 

A  plough-boy,  who  has  never  seen  any  thiiig 
but  thatched  houses,  naturally  imagines  that  thatch 
belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  a  house.  Watts. 

Then  came  rosy  Health  from  her  cottage  of 
l7iafc/i. 

Where  never  physician  had  lifted  the  latch. Smart. 

To  Thatch,  v.  a.  [Saccian,  Sax.]  To 
cover  as  with  straw. 

Make  false  hair,  and  thatch 
Your  poor  thin  roofs  with  burthens  of  the  dead. 

Shakesp 

Moss  groweth  chiefly  upon  ridges  of  houses 
tiled  or  thatched.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Then  Rome  was  poor,  and  there  you  might  be- 
hold 

The  palace  thatch'd  with  straw.  Dryden. 
Sonnets  or  elegies  to  Chloris 
Might  raise  a  house  above  two  stories  : 
A  lyrick  ode  would  slate,  a  catch 
Would  tile,  an  epigram  would  thatch.  Swift. 

Tha'tcher.  n.  s.  [from  thatch.]  One 
whose  trade  is  to  cover  houses  with 
straw. 

You  merit  new  employments  daily  j 
Our  thatcher,  ditcher,  gard'ner,  baily.  Swift. 
Ash  is  universal  timber ;  it  serves  the  soldier, 
seaman,  carpenter,  thatcher,  and  husbandman. 

Mortimer. 

To  Thaw.  v.  n.  [^apan.  Sax.  degen, 
Dut.] 

1.  To  grow  liquid  after  congelation;  to 
melt. 

When  thy  melted  maid 
His  letter  at  thy  pillow  hath  laid  : 
If  thou  begin'st  to  thaw  for  this. 
May  my  name  step  in.  Donne. 
It  on  firm  land 
Tliaws  not,  but  gathers  heap,  and  ruin  seems 
Of  ancient  pile ;  all  else  deep  snow  and  ice. 

Milton. 

Having  let  that  ice  thaw  of  itself,  and  frozen 
the  liquor  a  second  time,  we  could  not  discern  any 
thing.  .  Boyle. 
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O  Solitude  !  romantick  maid 
Whether  by  nodding  tow'rs  you  tread, 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  clifted  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide. 
Or,  starting  from  a  lialf  year's  sleep. 
From  Hecla  view  the  thawing  deep, 
OrTadmor's  marble  wastes  survey, 
Or  in  yon  roofless  cloister  play  ; 
Thee,  fond  nymph  !  again  1  woo, 
And  again  thy  steps  pursue.  Grainger. 

2.  To  remit  the  cold  which  had  caused 
frost. 

To  Thaw.  v.  a.    To  melt  what  was  con- 
gealed. 

Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born. 
Where  Phcebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  isicles.  Shak. 

Think  not  that  Caesar  bears  such  rebel  blood. 
That  will  be  thaw'd  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools.  Shak.  JuliusCtesar. 

My  love  is  thaw'd, 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire. 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was.  Shakesp. 

She  can  unlock 
The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  spell. 

Milton. 

Burnish'd  steel,  that  cast  a  glare 
From  far,  and  seem'd  to  thaw  the  freezing  air. 

Dryden. 

Her  icy  heart  is  thaw'd  Granville. 
Thaw.  w.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Liquefaction  of  any  thing  congealed. 

A  man  of  my  kidney,  that  am  as  subject  to 
heat  as  butter ;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and 
thaw.  Shakesp. 

Hardens  his  suhborn  heart,  but  still  as  ice 
More  harden'd  after  thaw.  Milton. 

2.  Warmth  such  as  liquifies  congelation. 

I  was  the  prince's  jester,  and  duller  than  a  great 
thaw.  Shakesp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

That  cold  country  where  discourse  doth  freeze 
in  the  air  all  winter,  and  may  be  heard  in  the  next 
summer,  or  at  a  great  thaw.  Wilkins's  Math.  Mag. 

When  sharp  frosts  had  longconstrain'd  the  earth, 
A  kindly  thaw  unlocks  it  with  cold  rain. 
First  the  tender  blade  peeps.  Dryden. 

The.  article,    [de,  Dut.] 

1.  The  article  noting  a  particular  thing. 

Your  son  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt ; 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man  ; 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd, 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought, 
But  like  a  man  he  dy'd.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

He  put  him  in  mind  of  the  long  pretence  he  had 
to  be  groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  for  the  which  he 
could  not  chuse  but  say,  that  he  had  the  queen's 
promise.  Clarendon. 

Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell. 
Unhappy  till  the  last  the  kind  releasing  knell. 

Cowley. 

I  'II  march  the  muses,  Hannibal.  Cowley. 

The  fair  example  of  the  heav'niy  lark, 
Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark  ; 
Above  the  stars  let  thy  bold  musick  sound. 
Thy  humble  nest  build  on  the  ground.  Cowley. 
The  fi  uit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  World.  Milton. 

Night  shades  the  groves,  and  all  in  silence  lie. 
All  but  the  mournful  Philomel  and  I.  Pope. 

2.  Before  a  vowel  e  is  commonly  cut  off 
in  verse. 

Who  had  th'  especial  engines  been  to  rear 
His  fortunes  up  into  the  state  they  were.  Daniel. 

Th'  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art 
Is  but  a  barb'rous  skill : 

'Tis  like  the  pois'ning  of  a  dart. 
Too  apt  before  to  kill.  Couley. 

3.  Sometimes  he  is  cut  off". 

In  this  scale  gold,  in  f  other  fame  does  lie. 

Cowley. 

4.  It  is  used  by  way  of  consequential  re- 
ference. 

The  longer  sin  hath  kept  possession  of  the  heart, 
the  harder  it  will  he  to  drive  it  out.  Duty  of  Man. 

5.  In  the  following  passage  the  is  used  ac- 
cording to  the  T'-ench  idiom. 
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A3  all  the  considerable  governments  among  the 
Alps  are  commonwealths,  so  it  is  a  constitution 
th,e  most  adapted  of  any  to  the  poverty  of  these 
countries.  Addison  on  Italy. 

Thea'tral.  adj.  [theatral,  Fr.  thea- 
tralis,  Lat.]    Belonging  to  a  theatre. 

The'atre.  «.  s.  {theatre,  Fr.  theatrum, 
Lat.] 

1.  A  place  in  which  shews  are  exhibited  ; 
a  playhouse. 

This  wise  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 

herein  we  play.  Shahesp.  As  you  like  it. 

When  the  boats  came  within  sixty  yards  of  the 
iiillar,  they  found  themselves  all  bound,  yet  so  as 
they  might  po  about,  so  as  they  all  stood  as  in  a 
theatre  beholding  this  light.  Bacon. 

2.  A  place  rising  by  steps  or  gradations 
like  a  theatre. 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.  Milton. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fair  valley  stood 
A  native  theatre,  which,  rising  now, 
By  just  degrees  o'erlook'd  the  ground  below.  Dry. 

No  theatres  of  oaks  around  hira  rise, 
Whose  roots  earth's  centre  touch,  whose  heads 
the  skies.  Harte. 

Thea'trical.  7  odj.    [theatrum,  Lat.] 
Thea'trICK.    3     Scenick ;   suiting  a 
theatre ;  pertaining  to  a  theatre. 

Theatrical  forms  stickle  hard  for  the  prize  of  re- 
ligion: a  distorted  countenance  is  made  the  mark 
of  an  upright  heart.  Decay  of'  Piety. 

Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatrick  state. 
Turn  arcs  of  triumph  to  a  garden  gate.  Pope. 

Thea'trically.  adv.  [from  theatrical.] 
In  a  manner  suiting  the  stage. 

Dauntless  her  look,  her  gesture  proud. 
Her  voice  theatrically  loud.  Pope. 
Thee,  the  oblique  singular  of  thou. 
Poet  and  saint,  to  thee  alone  were  giv'n 
The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  heav'n. 

Cowley. 

Theft,  n.  s.    [from  thief.] 

1.  The  act  of  stealing. 

Tlieft  is  an  unlawful  felonious  taking  away  of 
another  man's  goods  against  the  owner's  know- 
ledee  or  will.  Cowell. 

His  thefts  were  too  open;  his  filching  was  like 
an  unskilful  singer,  he  kept  not  time. 

Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
Their  nurse  Euriphile, 
Whom  for  the  theft  I  wedded,  stole  these  children. 

Shakesp. 

Deceit  in  trade,  a  secret  theft:  extortion,  an 
impudent  theft.  Holyday. 

The  thefts  upon  the  public  can  be  looked  into 
and  punished.  Davenant. 

2.  The  thing  stolen. 

If  the  theft  be  certainly  found  in  his  hand  alive, 
whether  ox,  ass,  or  sheep,  he  shall  restore  double. 

EiodiiS,  x\\\.  4. 

Their,  pronoun,    [^eojia  0/  them.  Sax.] 

1.  Of  them:  the  pronoun  possessive,  from 
they. 

Tlie  round  world  should  have  shook 
Lions  into  civil  streets,  and  citizens  into  ifteir  dens. 

Shahesp. 

For  the  Italians,  Dante  had  begun  to  file  their 
language  in  verse  before  Boccace,  who  likewise 
received  no  little  help  from  his  master  Petrarch  ; 
but  the  reformation  of  their  prose  was  wholly 
owing  to  Boccace.  Dryden. 

2.  Theirs  is  used  when  any  thing  comes 
in  construction  between  the  possessive 
and  substantive. 

Prayer  we  always  have  in  our  power  to  bestow, 
and  they  never  in  theirs  to  refuse.  Hooker. 

They  gave  the  same  names  to  their  own  idols 
which  the  Egyptians  did  to  theirs.  Raleigh. 

The  penalty  to  thy  transgression  due, 
And  due  to  tn^irj,  which  out  of  thine  will  grow. 

Milton. 
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Nothing  but  the  name  of  zeal  appears 
'Twixt  our  best  actions  and  the  worst  of  theirs. 

Dtnham. 

Vain  are  our  neighbours  hopes,  and  vahi  their 
cares ; 

The  fault  is  more  their  language's  than  theirs. 

Roscommon. 

Which  established  law  of  theirs  seems  too  strict 
af  first,  because  it  excludes  all  secret  intrigues. 

IJryden. 

And,  reading,  wish  like  theirs  our  fate  and  fame. 

Pope. 

Them,  the  oblique  of  they. 

The  materials  of  them  were  not  from  any  herb. 

Wilkins. 

Theme,  n.  s.    [theme,  Fr.  from  S«/*«.] 

1.  A  subject  on  which  one  speaks  or 
writes. 

Every  object  of  our  idea  is  called  a  theme,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  being  or  not  being.  Watts. 

Two  triiths  are  told. 
As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  uiiperial  </ieme.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

When  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  ray  name 
Was  not  far  otF.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

O  !  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme: 
Though  deep,  yet  clear;  though  gentle,  yet  not 
dull; 

Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full. 

Denham. 

Whatever  near  Eurota's  happy  stream. 
With  laurels  crown'd,  had  been  Apollo's  theme. 

Roscommon 

Though  Tyber's  streams  immortal  Rome  behold 
Though  foaming  Hermus  swells  with  tides  of  gold. 
From  heav'n  itself  though  seven-fold  Nilus  flows 
And  harvests  on  a  hundred  realms  bestows ; 
These  now  no  more  shall  be  the  muse's  themes. 
Lost  in  my  fame,  as  in  the  sen  their  streams. 

Pope 

2.  A  short  dissertation  written  by  boys  on 
any  topick. 

Forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose 
themes,  verses,  and  orations.  Milton 

3.  The  original  word  whence  others  are 
derived. 

Let  scholars  daily  reduce  the  words  to  their  ori- 
ginal or  theme,  to  the  first  case  of  nouns,  or  first 
tense  of  verbs.  Watts. 

Themse'lves.  n.  s.    [See  They  and 
Self.] 

1.  These  very  persons:  in  this  sense  it  is 
nominative. 

Whatsoever  evil  befalleth  in  that,  themselves 
have  made  themselves  worthy  to  suffer  it.  Hooker. 

2.  The  oblique  case  of  they  and  selves.  ■ 

They  open  to  themselves  at  length  the  way. 

Milton. 

Such  things  as  in  themselves  are  equally  true  and 
certain,  may  not  yet  be  capable  of  the  same  kind 
or  degree  of  evidence  as  to  us.  Wilkins 

Waken  children  out  of  sleep  with  a  low  call, 
and  give  them  kind  usage  till  they  come  perfectly 
ti)  themselves.  Locke. 

Then.  adv.  [than,  Goth.  San,  Sax.  dan, 
Duf] 

1.  At  that  time. 

The  then  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Laud,  attended 
on  his  majesty  throughout  that  whole  journey. 

Clarendon. 
Thee,  then  a  boy,  with  my  arms  I  laid. 

Dryden. 

2.  Afterwards;  immediately  afterwards; 
soon  afterwards. 

If  an  herb  be  cut  off  from  the  roots  in  winter, 
and  then  the  earth  be  trodden  down  bard,  the 
roots  will  become  very  biein  summer. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

3.  In  that  case ;  in  consequence. 
If  God's  immediate  speaking  and  writing  argu- 

etli  precepts,  thus  spoken  or  written,  to  be  perpe 
tually  moral ;  then  his  not  writing  of  precepts  ar 
gueth  them  to  be  temporary.  White. 
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Had  not  men  been  fated  to  be  Wind, 
Then  had  our  lances  pierc'd  the  treach'rous  wood. 

Dryden. 

Had  fate  so  pleas'd  I  had  been  eldest  born. 
And  then  without  a  crime  the  crown  had  worn. 

Dryden. 

If  all  this  be  so,  thenmsm  has  a  natural  freedom. 

Locke. 

4.  Therefore ;  for  this  reason. 

Whiles  then  the  apostle  moves  us  to  unity,  and 
moves  us  also  to  an  endeavour  to  it,  he  bestows 
upon  us  as  well  a  discovery,  as  an  exhortation,  | 
shewing  us  not  only  the  end,  but  also  the  means.  | 

Holyday.  ^ 

If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  brine  forth  good.    Milton.  I 

Now  then  be  all  thy  weighty  cares  away, 
Thy  jealousies  and  fears;  and,  while  you  may,  , 
To  peace  and  soft  repose  give  all  the  day. Dryden.  \ 

5.  At  another  time:  as  now  and  then,  at  1 
one  time  and  other. 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars. 

Milton.  1 

One  while  the  master  is  not  aware  of  what  is  i 
done,  and  then  in  other  cases  it  may  fall  out  to  be  ' 
his  own  act.  L'Estrange.  . 

6.  That  time :  it  has  here  the  effect  of  a 
noun. 

Till  then  who  k'-  - 
The  force  of  those  dire  a  '  Miltm. 
Thence,  adv.    [contracted,  according  to 
Minshew,  from  there  hence.] 

1 .  From  that  place. 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  Got! ;  I  thence  ' 
Invoke  thy  aid.  Milton.i 

Surat  he  took,  and  thence  preventing  fame. 
By  quick  and  painful  marches  thither  came. 

J>ryden. 

2.  From  that  time. 

There  shall  be  no  moret/ience  an  infant  of  days. 

Itaiah,  Ixv. 

3.  For  that  reason. 

Not  to  sit  idle  with  so  great  a  gift 
Useless,  and  thence  ridiculous,  about  h'lm.MUt.Ag. 

4.  From  thence  is  a  barbarous  expression, 
thence  implying  the  same ;  yet  it  wants 
not  good  authorities. 

From  thence;  from  hira,  whose  daughter 
His  tears  proclaim'd  his  parting  with  her  ;  thence 
We  have  cross'd.  Shakesp. 

There  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse.  Milton. 

The'nceforth.  adv.  [thence  and  forth.] 
J.  From  that  time. 

Thenceforth  this  land  was  tributary  made 
T'  ambitious  Rome.  Spenser. 

They  shall  be  placed  in  Leinster,  and  have  land 
given  them  to  live  upon,  in  such  sort  as  shall  be- 
come good  subjects,  to  labour  thenceforth  for  theit 
living.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

Wrath  shall  be  no  more 
Thenceforth,  but  in  thy  presence  joy  entire.  Miiton. 
2.  From  thenceforth  is  a  barbarous  cor- 
ruption, though  it  has  crept  into  books 
where  it  ought  not  to  be  found. 

Avert 

His  holy  eyes ;  resolving/rcm  thenceforth 

To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways.Mi/Jott. 

Men  grow  acquainted  with  these  self-evident 
truths  upon  their  being  proposed  ;  but  whosoever 
does  so,  finds  in  himself  that  he  then  begins  to 
know  a  proposition  which  he  knew  not  before,  and 
which  from  thenceforth  he  never  questions.  Locke. 

Thencefo'rward.  adv.  [thence  and 
forward.]    On  from  that  time. 

When  he  comes  to  the  Lord's  table,  every  com- 
municant professes  to  repent,  and  promises  to 
lead  a  new  life  thenceforward.  Kettlewetl. 

THEO  CRACY,  n.  s.  [theocratie,  Fr. 
Se®'  and  x^ecriu.]  Government  imnw- 
diately  superintended  by  God. 

The  characters  of  the  reign  of  Christ  aie  chiefly 
justice,  peace,  and  divine  presence  or  conduct, 
which  is  called  theocracy.  Burnet' sTheo.  rftlteEartk. 
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Theocra'tical.  adj.  [theocratigue,  Fr. 
from  theocracy.}  Relating  to  a  govern^ 
ment  administered  by  God. 

The  government  is  neither  human  nor  angelical, 
but  peculiarly  theocratical. 

Burnet's  Tlieo.  of  the  Earth. 

Theo'dohte.  n.  s.  A  mathematical  in- 
strument for  taking  heights  and  dis- 
tances, 

Theo'gony. M.S.  [theogonie,Tr.Bioy<t/i».] 
The  generation  of  the  gods.  Bailey. 

Theo'loger.    >  w.  s.    [theologien,  Fr. 

Theologian,  j  theologus,  Lat.]  A 
divine  ;  a  professor  of  divinity. 

Some  theotogiatis  defile  places  erected  only  for 
lelieion  by  defending  oppressions.  Hayward. 

They  to  their  riands  fell  :  nor  seemingly 
The  aiigel,  nor  in  mist,  the  common  gloss 
Of  theoTogUms,  but  with  keen  dispatcri 
Of  real  hunger.  Milttn's  Paradise  Lost. 

Theolo'gical.  adj.  [theologique,  Fr. 
theologia,  Lat.  ]  Relating  to  the  science 
of  divinity. 

Although  some  pens  hare  only  symbolized  the 
lame  from  the  mystery  of  its  colours,  yet  are  there 
other  affections  might  admit  of  theological  allu- 
sions. Brown. 

They  generally  are  extracts  of  theological  and 
moral  sentences,  drawn  from  ecclesiastical  and 
other  authors.  Swiji. 

Theolo'gically.  adv.  [from  theolo- 
gical.] According  to  the  principles  of 
Sieology. 

Theo'logist.  \n.s.    [theologus,  Lot.] 
The'clogue.   3    A  divine;  one  studi- 
ous in  the  science  of  divinity. 

The  cardinals  of  Rome,  which  are  theohgues, 
fnais,  and  school-men,  call  all  temporal  business, 
of  wars,  embassages,  shirrery,  which  is  under 
sherilfries.  Bacon's  Essays. 

A  theologne  more  by  need  than  genial  bent ; 
lofrest  in  all  his  actions  was  discern'd.  Dryden. 

It  is  no  more  an  order,  according  to  popish 
theologists,  than  the  prima  tonsura,  they  allowing 
only  ^even  ecclesiastical  theologists. 

Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

THEO'LOGY.  n.  s.  [theologie,  Fr. 
^foXoyiop.]  Divinity. 

The  whole  drift  of  the  scripture  of  God,  what 
is  it  but  only  to  teach  theology  ?  Theology,  what  is 
it  but  the  science  of  things  divine  ?  Hooker. 

She  was  most  dear  to  the  khig  in  regard  of  her 
knowledge  in  languages,  in  theology,  and  in  phi- 
losophy. Hayward. 

The  oldest  writers  of  theology  were  of  this  mind. 

Tillotson. 

Theo'machist.  n.  s.  He  who  fights 
against  the  gods.  Bailey. 

Theo'machy.  U.S.    [^t®-  and 
The  fight  against  the  gods  by  the  giants. 

Bailey. 

Theo'rbo.  n.  s.    [tiorba,  Ital,  tuorbe, 
Fr.]  A  large  lute  for  playing  a  thorough 
bass,  used  by  the  Italians.  Bailey. 
He  wanted  nothing  but  a  song, 
And  a  well  tun'd  theorbo  hung 
Upon  a  bough,  to  ease  the  pain 
His  tugg'd  ears  suiFer'd,  with  a  strain.  Butler. 

THEOREM,  n.s.  [theoreme.  Fr. ^tv^ni*u.] 
A  position  laid  down  as  an  acknow- 
ledged truth. 

Having  found  this  the  head  theorem  of  all  their 
discourses,  who  plead  for  the  change  of  evclesias- 
tical  government  in  England,  we  hold  it  necessary 
that  the  proofs  thereof  be  weighed.  Hooker. 

The  chief  points  of  morality  are  no  less  demon- 
strable than  mathematicks ;  nor  is  the  subtilty 
greater  in  moral  theorems  than  in  mathematical. 

More't  Divine  Diabgues. 
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Many  observations  go  to  the  making  up  of  one 
theorem,  which  like  oaks  fit  for  durable  buildings, 
must  be  of  many  years  growth.  Graunt. 

Here  are  three  theorems,  that  from  thence  we 
may  draw  some  couclusious.  Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 

Theorem a'tical.  1  adj.  [from  theorem.] 
Theorema'tick.  >  Comprised  in  theo- 
Theore'mick.      j  rems;  consisting  in 
theorems. 

Theoremick  truth,  or  that  which  lies  in  the  con- 
ceptions we  have  of  things,  is  negative  or  positive 

Gi-ew. 

Theore'tical.  ■)  adj.  [theoretique,  Fr.  'J 
Theore'tick.   3    from  ^tv^rmoi.]  ( 
Theo'rical.^  adj.     [theorique,  Fr.  ^ 
The'orick.  j   from  S£*igi'«.]  Specu-J 
latlve ;  depending  on  theory  or  specu 
lation ;  termination  in  theory  or  specula- 
tion ;  not  practical. 

When  he  speaks. 
The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still ; 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears. 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honied  sentences  : 
So  that  the  act  and  practick  part  (if  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theorique.  Shakesp. 

The  theorical  part  of  the  inquiry  being  interwo- 
ven with  the  historical  conjectures,  the  philosophy 
of  colours  will  be  promoted  by  indisputable  ex- 
periments. Boyle  on  Colours. 

For  theoretical  learning  and  sciences,  there  is 
nothing  yet  complete. Bitrnef'j  Theory  of' the  Larth. 

Theore'tically.  adv.   [from  theore 
tick^ 

Theo'rically.  adv.  [from  theorick 
Speculatively ;  not  practically. 

The'orick.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
Speculation,  not  practice. 

The  bookish  theorick. 
Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  Tie  ;  meer  prattle  without  practice 
Is  all  his  soldiership.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

The'orist.  n.  s.  [from  theory.]  A 
speculatist ;  one  given  to  speculation. 

The  greatest  theorists  have  given  the  preference 
to  such  a  government  as  that  which  obtains  in 
this  kingdom.  Addison. 

THE'ORY.  n.  s.  [thearie,  Fr.  $ia,^ia.] 
Speculation ;  not  practice ;  scheme ;  plan 
or  system  yet  subsisting  only  in  the 
mind. 

If  they  had  been  themselves  to  execute  their 
own  theory  in  this  church,  they  would  have  seen, 
being  nearer.  Hooker. 

In  making  gold,  the  means  hitherto  propounded 
to  effect  it  are  in  the  practice  full  of  errour,  and 
in  the  theory  full  of  unsound  imagination. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 
Practice  alone  divides  the  world  into  virtuous 
and  vicious  ;  but  as  to  the  theory  and  speculation 
of  virtue  and  vice,  mankind  are  much  the  same. 

South's  Sermons. 
True  Christianity  depends  on  fact : 
Religion  is  not  theory,  but  act.  Harte. 

Therapeu'tick.  adj.  [^t^airivltKof.]  Cu- 
rative ;  teaching  or  endeavouring  the 
cure  of  diseases. 

TIterapeutick  or  curative  physick  restoreth  the 
patient  into  sanity,  and  taketh  away  diseases 
actually  aflTecting.  Brown. 

The  practice  and  thrapeutick  is  distributed  into 
the  conservative,  preservative,  and  curative. 

Harvey. 

Medicine  is  justly  distributed  into  prophylac- 
tick,  or  the  art  of  preserving  health ;  and  ihera- 
peutick,  or  the  art  of^ restoring  it. 

There,  adv.    [thar,  Goth.  ^Saeji,  Sax. 

daer,  Dut.  der,  Dan.] 
1.  In  that  place. 

If  they  come  to  sojourn  at  my  house, 

I'll  not  be  there.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
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Exil'd  by  thee  from  earth  to  deepest  hell. 
In  brazen  bonds  shall  barb'rous  discord  dwell ; 
Gigantick  pride,  pale  terror,  gloomy  care. 
And  mad  ambition  shall  attend  her  there.  Pope. 

2.  It  is  opposed  to  here. 

To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  traverse,  to  see 
thee  here,  to  see  tliee  there. 

Shakesp.  Merry  Wives. 
Could  their  relishes  be  as  different  there  as  they 
are  here,  yet  the  manna  in  heaven  will  suit  every 
palate.  Locke. 
Darkness  there  might  well  seem  twilight  here. 

Milton. 

3.  An  exclamation  directing  something  at 
a  distance. 

Your  fury  hardens  me. 
A  guard  there;  seize  her.      Dryden's  Aurengiebe. 

4.  It  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sen- 
tence with  the  appearance  of  a  nomina- 
tive case,  but  serves  only  to  throw  the 
nominative  behind  the  verb  :  as,  a  man 
came,  or  there  came  a  man.  It  adds 
however  some  emphasis,  which,  like 
many  other  idioms  in  every  language, 
must  be  learned  by  custom,  and  can 
hardly  be  explained.  It  cannot  always 
be  omitted  without  harshness :  as,  in 
old  times  there  mas  a  great  king. 

For  reformation  of  errour  there  were  that  thought 
it  a  part  of  christian  charity  to  instruct  them. 

Hooker. 

There  are  delivered  in  holy  scripture  many 
weighty  arguments  for  this  doctrine.  White. 

There  cannot  in  nature  be  a  strength  so  great, 
as  to  make  the  least  moveable  to  pass  in  an  in- 
stant, or  all  together,  through  the  least  place. 

Digby  on  the  Soul. 
There  have  been  that  have  delivered  theroselvei 
from  their  ills  by  their  good  fortune  or  virtue. 

Suckling. 

In  human  actions  tfcere  are  no  degrees  dese^ibea, 
but  a  latitude  is  indulged.  Bishop  Taylor. 

Wherever  there  is  sense  or  perception,  there 
some  idea  is  actually  produced.  Locke. 

5.  In  composition  it  means  that :  as  there- 
by, by  that. 

The'reabout.  ladv.  [there  and  about : 
The'reabouts.  3  thereabouts  is  there- 
fore less  proper. 

1.  Near  that  place. 

One  speech  1  lov'd  ;  'twas  iBneas's  tale  to  Dido ; 
and  thereabtmt  of  it  especially,  where  he  speaks  of 
Priam's  slaughter.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

2.  Nearly  ;  near  that  number,  quantity, 
or  state. 

Between  the  twelfth  of  king  John  and  thirty- 
sixth  of  king  Edward  the  Third,  containing  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  or  thereabouts,  there  wa« 
a  continual  bordering  war.  Davies 

Find  a  house  to  lodge  a  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons, whereof,  twenty  or  thereabouts  may  oe  at- 
tendants. Milton. 

Some  three  months  since,  or  thereabout. 
She  found  me  out.  _  Suckling. 

Water  is  thirteen  times  rarer,  and  its  resistance 
less  than  that  of  quicksilver  thereabouts,  as  I  have 
found  by  experiments  with  pendulums. 

Newton's  Optich. 

3.  Concerning  that  matter. 

As  they  were  much  perplexed  thereabout,  two 
men  stood  by.  Luke,  xxiv.  4. 

ThIrea'fter.  adv.  [there  and  after.] 
According  to  that ;  accordingly. 

When  you  can  draw  the  head  indifiFerently  well 
proportion  the  body  thereafter,  Peockam. 

If  food  were  now  before  thee  set, 
Wou'dst  thou  not  eat  ?  thereafter  as  I  like 
The  giver.  Milton. 

Thereat,  adv.    [there  and  at.] 
1.  At  that;  on  that  account. 
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Every  errour  is  a  stain  to  the  beauty  of  nature  ; 
for  which  cause  it  blusheth  thereat,  but  glorieth  in 
tlie  contrary.  Hooker. 
2.  At  that  place. 

Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  tlie  way  that 
leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  go  in  thereat. 

Matt.  vii.  13. 

Thereby',  flrfi).  [there and  bi/.]  By  that; 
by  means  of  that;  in  consequence  of 
that. 

Some  parts  of  our  liturgy  consist  in  the  reading 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  proclaiming  of  liis 
law,  that  the  people  may  thereby  learn  what  their 
duties  are  towards  him.  Hooker. 

Therewith  at  last  he  forc'd  him  to  untie 
One  of  his  grasping  feet,  him  to  defend  thereby. 

Spenser. 

Being  come  to  the  height,  they  were  thereby 
brought  to  an  absolute  necessity. 

Davies  on  Ireland. 
Dare  to  be  true  ;  nothing  can  need  a  lie : 
A  fault  which  needs  it  most  grow  two  thereby. 

Herbert. 

If  the  paper  be  placed  beyond  the  focus,  and 
then  the  red  colour  at  the  lens  be  alternately  in- 
tercepted and  let  pass,  the  violet  on  the  paper 
will  not  suffer  any  change  thereby.  Newton. 
The'refore.  adv.    [there  and  for.] 

1.  For  that;  for  this;  for  this  reason. 

This  is  the  last  parley  we  will  admit  ; 
Therefore  to  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves. 

Shakesp. 

Falstaff  is  dead. 
And  we  must  yern  therefm-e.     Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

The  herd  that  seeks  after  sensual  pleasure  is 
soft  and  unmanly  ;  and  therefore  I  compose  my- 
self to  meet  a  storm.  Lucas. 

2.  Consequently. 

He  blushes  ;  therefore  he  is  guilty.  Spectator. 

The  wrestlers  sprinkled  dust  on  their  bodies  to 
give  better  hold  :  the  glory  therefore  was  greater 
to  conquer  without  powder.  West's  Pindar. 

3.  In  return  for  this;  in  recompence  for 

this  or  for  that. 

We  have  forsaken  all  and  followed  thee,  what 
shall  we  have  therefore?  Mat.  six.  27. 

Therefro'm.  adv.  [there  and  Jrom.] 
From  that ;  from  this. 

Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous  to  do  all  that 
is  written  in  the  law,  that  ye  turn  not  aside  there- 
from, to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  Jos.  xxiii.  6. 
The  leaves  that  spring  therefrom  grow  white. 

Mortuder. 

Therei'n.  flrfv.  [there  in. 1  In  that; 
in  this. 

Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree.  Shakes]). 

The  matter  is  of  that  nature,  that  I  find  myself 
unable  to  serve  you  therein  as  you  desire.  Bacon. 

All  the  earth 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  race,  I  give  :  as  lords 
Possess  it,  and  all  things  that  therein  live.  Milton. 

After  having  well  examined  tlieni,  we  shall 
therein  find  many  charms.      Drydens  Difresnoy. 

Thereinto',  adv.  [there  and  into.] 
Into  that. 

Let  not  them  that  are  in  the  countries  enter 
thereinto.  Luke. 

Though  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this, 
we  will  now  make  some  entrance  thereinto.  Bacon. 
Thereo'f.  adv.  [there  and  of.]  Of  that ; 
of  this. 

Considering  how  the  case  doth  stand  with  this 
present  age,  full  of  tongue  and  weak  of  brain,  be- 
hold we  yield  to  the  stream  thereof:  Hooker. 

'Tis  vain  to  think  that  lasting  which  must  end  ; 
And  when  'tis  past,  not  any  part  remains 
Thereof,  but  the  reward  which  virtue  gains. 

Denham. 

I  shall  begin  with  Greece,  where  my  observa- 
tions shall  be  confined  to  Athens,  though  several 
instances  might  be  brought  from  other  states 
'Jiereof.  Swift. 

Thereo'n.  adv.  [there  and  on.]  On 
that. 
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You  shall  bereave  yourself 
Of  my  good  purposes,  and  put  your  children 
To  that  destruction  which  I  'II  guard  them  from. 
If  thereon  you  rely.  Shakesp.  Antony  andCleopatra. 

Peter  called  to  mind  the  word  that  Jesus  said  ; 
and  when  he  thought  thereon  he  weep. 

Mark,  xiv.  72. 

Its  foundation  is  laid  thereon.  Woodward. 

Thereo'ut.  adv.  [there  and  out.]  Out 
of  that. 

Thereout  a  strange  beast  with  seven  heads  arose. 
That  towns  and  castles  under  her  breast  did  cour. 

Spenser, 

Thereto'.  \adv.  [there  and  to,  or 
Thereunto'.  3    unto.]    To  that. 

Is  it  in  regard  then  of  sermons  only,  that,  ap- 
prehending the  gospel  of  Christ,  we  yield  there- 
unto our  unfeigned  assent  as  to  a  thing  infallibly 
true Hooker. 

This  sort  of  base  people  doth  not  for  the  most 
part  rebel  of  themselves,  having  no  heart  there- 
unto, but  are  by  force  drawn  by  the  grand  rebels 
into  their  action.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

Next  thereunto  did  grow  a  goodly  tree, 
That  whereby  we  reason,  live  and  be.  Spenser. 

Within  ourselves,  we  strangers  are  thereto. 

Davies. 

A  larger  form  of  speech  were  safer  than  that 
which  punctually  prefixeth  a  constant  day  thereto. 

Brown. 

What  might  his  force  ha■^^  done,  being  brought 
thereto, 

Wl!eii  that  already  gave  so  much  to  do.'  Daniel. 

That  it  is  the  appointment  of  God,  might  be 
argument  enough  to  persuade  us  thereunto. 

Tillotson. 

Thereu'nder.  adv.    [t hei-e  a.r\d  undei:] 
Under  that. 

Those  which  come  nearer  unto  reason,  find 
paradise  under  the  equinoctial  line,  judging  that 
thereunder  might  be  found  most  pleasure  and  the 
greatest  fertility.  Raleigh. 

Thereupo'n.  adv.  [there  and  upon.] 

1.  Upon  that ;  in  consequence  of  that. 

Grace  having  not  in  one  thing  shewed  itself, 
nor  for  some  few  days,  but  in  such  sort  so  long 
continued,  our  manifold  sins  striving  to  the  con- 
trary, what  can  we  less  thereupon  conclude,  than 
that  God  would  at  least-wise,  by  tract  of  time, 
teach  the  world,  that  the  thing  which  he  blesseth 
cannot  but  be  of  him  ?  Hooker. 

He  hopes  to  find  you  forward. 
And  thereupon  he  sends  you  this  good  news. 

Shcdtesp. 

Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest ; 
And  thereupon  give  me  your  daughter. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

Though  grants  of  extraordinary  liberties  made 
by  a  king  to  his  subjects  do  no  more  diminish  his 
greatness  than  when  one  torch  lighteth  another, 
yet  many  times  inconveniencies  do  arise  thereupon. 

Davies  on  Ireland. 

Children  are  chid  for  having  failed  in  good 
manners,  and  have  thereupon  reproofs  and  precepts 
heaped  upon  them.  Locke. 

Solon  finding  the  people  engaged  in  two  violent 
factions,  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  in  great 
confusion  thereupon,  made  due  provisions  for 
settling  the  balance  of  power.  Swift. 

2.  Immediately. 

Therewi'th.  adv.    [there  and  with.] 

1.  With  that. 

Germany  had  stricken  off  that  which  appeared 
corrupt  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
but  seemed  in  discipline  still  to  retain  therewith 
very  great  conformity.  Hooker. 

All  things  without,  which  round  about  we  see, 
We  seek  to  know,  and  have  therewith  to  do. 

Dames. 

Therewith  at  last  he  forc'd  him  to  untie 
One  of  his  grasping  feet,  him  to  defend  thereby. 

Spenser. 

2.  Immediately. 

Therewitha'l.  adv.  [there  a.ndiwithal.] 
1,  Over  and  above. 
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Therewithal  the  execrable  act 
On  their  late  murther'd  king  they  aggravate.  Da«. 

2.  At  the  same  time. 

Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  give  therewithal 
That  letter.      Shakesp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Vertma. 

3.  With  that. 

His  hideous  tail  then  hurled  he  about, 
And  therewithal  enviiapt  theTiimble  thighs 
Of  his  froth-foamy  steed.  Spenser. 

4.  The  compounds  of  there  meaning  that, 
and  of  here  meaning  this,  have  been  for 
some  time  passing  out  of  use,  and  are 
no  longer  found  in  elegant  writings,  or 
in  any  other  than  formulary  pieces. 

Theri'acal.  adj.  [S«piax»;  from  the- 
riaca,  Lat  ]    Medicinal;  physical. 

The  virtuous  bezoar  is  taken  from  the  beast 
that  feedeth  upon  the  mountains  where  there  are 
theriacal  herbs.  Bacon. 

THERMO'METER.  n.  s.  [thermometre, 
Fr.  Se^jiao;  and  jiaetjov.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  heat  of  the  air,  or  of 
any  matter. 

The  greatest  heat  is  about  two  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  sun  is  past  the  meridian,  as  is  evident 
from  the  thermometer,  or  observations  of  the  wea- 
ther-glass. Brown. 

Thermome'trical.  adj.  [from  ther- 
mometer.] Relating  t6  the  measure  of 
heat. 

His  heat  raises  the  liquor  in  the  thermometrical 
tubes,  Cheyne. 
The'rmoscope.  n.  s.  [thermoscope,  Fr. 
Bi^fxoq  and  uxoTTEO).]  An  instrument  by 
which  the  degrees  of  heat  .are  discover- 
ed ;  a  thermometer. 

By  the  trial  of  the  thermoscope,  fishes  have  more 
heat  than  the  element  which  they  swim  in. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

These,  pronoun,  the  plural  of  this. 

1.  Opposed  to  those,  or  to  some  others. 
Did  we  for  these  barbarians  plant  and  sow? 

On  these,  on  these  our  happy  fields  bestow? 

Dr^den. 

2.  These  relates  to  the  persons  or  thmgs 
last  mentioned  ;  and  those  to  the  first. 

More  rain  falls  in  June  and  July  than  in  De- 
cember and  January  ;  but  it  makes  a  much  greater 
shew  upon  the  earth  in  these  months  than  in  those, 
because  it  lies  longer  upon  it. 

Woodward's  Natural  History. 

The'sis.  n.  s.  [these,  Fr.  SeVi!.]  A  posi- 
tion ;  something  laid  down,  affirma- 
tively or  negatively. 

The  truth  of  what  you  here  lay  down, 
By  some  example  should  be  shewn. 
An  honest  but  a  simple  pair 
May  serve  to  make  this  thesis  clear.  Prior. 
The'smothete.  n.  s.    [thesmothete,  Fr. 
Sec-^oSets)?  ;  Sstr^oj  and  rl^tijj.i.]    A  law- 
giver. 

The'urgy.  n.  s.  [^Es^yi'a.]  The  power 
of  doing  supernatural  things  by  lawful 
means,  as  by  prayer  to  God.  Bailey. 

THEW.  n.  5.    [«eap.  Sax.] 

1.  Quality  ;  manners ;  customs ;  habit  of 
life  ;  form  of  behaviour.  Obsolete. 

Home  report  these  happy  news, 
For  well  yee  worthy  been  for  worth  and  gentle 
thewes.  Spenser. 
From  mother's  pap  I  taken  was  unfit. 
And  streight  deliver'd  to  a  fairy  knight. 
To  be  upbrought  in  gentle  thewes  and  martial 
might.  Spenser. 

2.  In  Shakespeare  it  seems  to  signify 
brawn,  or  bulk,  from  the  Saxon  ^eop 
the  thigh,  or  some  such  meaning. 
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Nature  crescent  does  not  grow  alone 
7n  thews  and  bulk  ;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes, 
The  inward  service  of  tiie  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal.  Hhakesp.  Hamlet. 

W  ill  you  tell  me  how  to  chuse  a  man  >  Care  I 
for  the  limbs,  tlie  theics,  the  stature,  bulk  and  bin 
semblance  of  a  man  ?  give  me  the  spirit,  master 
Shallow.  Shakes]). 

The'wed.  adj.  [from  i hew.]  Educated; 
habituated ;  accustomed.  Obsolete. 

But  he  was  wise,  and  wary  of  her  will. 
And  ever  held  his  hand  upon  his  heart  ; 

Yet  would  not  seem  so  rude,  and  ihewed  in  ill. 
As  to  despise  so  courteous  seeming  part.  Spenser. 
They,  pronoun,  in  the  oblique  case  them, 
the  pkiral  of  he  or  she.    [51,  Sax.] 

1.  The  men  ;  the  women  ;  the  persons. 
They  are  in  a  most  warlike  preparation. 

Shakesp.  Cariulanus. 

The  Spaniards 
Must  now  confess,  if  they  have  any  goodness. 
The  trial  just  and  noble.  Shakesp, 
They  eat  on  beds  of  silk  and  gold. 
At  ivory  tables,  or  wood  sold 
Dearer  than  it.  Ban  Jonsons  Catiline. 

They  know 

To  joy  the  friend,  and  grapple  with  the  foe. Prior. 

2.  Those  men  ;  those  women :  opposed 
to  some  others. 

Only  they, 
That  come  to  hear  a  merry  play, 
Will  be  deceiv'd  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

'Tis  remarkable,  that  theij 
Talk  most  v^lio  have  the  least  to  say.  Prior. 

3.  It  is  used  indefinitely  ;  as  the  French 
on  dit. 

There,  as  they  say,  iiorpetual  night  is  found 
in  silence  brooding  on  ih'  unhappy  groiuid.  Dry. 

4.  [The  plural  of  this,  that,  or  it.]  Thje 
things. 

Why  do  you  keep  alone  ? 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making, 
Using  those  thoughts,  which  should  indeed  have 

died 

With  them  they  think  on.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

The  flow'rs  she  wore  along  the  day. 
And  ev'ry  nympli  and  shepherd  said. 

That  in  her  hair  they  look'd  more  gay 
Than  growing  in  their  native  bed.  Prior. 
Thi'ble.   n.  s.    A  slice  ;  a  scummer  ;  a 
spatula.  Ainsivorth. 
THICK,  adj.    [Sicce,  Sax,  dick,  Dut. 
dyck,  Dan.  thickur.  Island.] 

1.  Not  thin. 

2,  Dense ;  not  rare  ;  gross  ;  crass. 

God  caused  the  wind  to  blow,  to  dry  up  the 
abundant  slime  of  the  earth,  make  the  land  more 
firm,  and  cleanse  the  air  of  thick  vapours  and  un- 
wholesome mists.  Raleigh. 

To  warm  milk  pour  spirits  of  nitre,  the  milk 
presently  after  will  become  thicker  than  it  was. 

Arhuthnot  on  Aliments. 
'S.  Not  clear ;  not  transparent ;  muddy  ; 
feculent. 

Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  given  my  treasures  and  ray  rights  of  thee 
To  thick-ey'd  musing  and  curs'd  melancholy  ? 

Shakesp. 

A  fermentation  makes  all  the  wine  in  the  vessel 
thick  or  foul ;  but  when  that  is  past,  it  grows  clear 
of  itself.  Temple. 

Encumber'd  in  the  mud,  their  oars  divide, 
With  heavy  strokes,  thet?iic?c  unwieldy  tide.^ddis. 

4.  Great  in  circumference  ;  not  slender. 
My  little  finger  shall  be  thicker  than  his  loins. 

1  Kines,  xii. 

Thou  art  waxen  fat ;  thou  art  grown  thick,  co- 
vered with  fatness.  Dent,  xxxii.  15. 

5.  Deep  ;  noting  the  third  dimension :  as, 
a  plank  four  feet  long,  two  feet  broad, 
and  five  inches  thick. 

6.  Noting  comparative  bulk :  as,  the 
door  was  three  inches  thick. 

Vol.  II. 
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?•  Frequent ;  in  quick  succession ;  with 
little  intermission. 

Tlicy  charged  the  defendants  with  their  sma 
shot  and  Turkey  arrows  as  thick  as  hail.  Knollcs. 

Favours  came  thick  upon  him^  liker  main  show- 
ers than  sprinkling  drops  ;  he  was  knighted,  made 
gentleman  of  the  king's  bedciiamber,  and  an  an- 
nual pension  given  him.  Wotton. 

This  being  once  a  week,  came  too  thick  and  too 
often  about.  Spelman. 

His  pills  as  thick  as  handgranados  iiew, 
And  where  they  fell  as  certainly  they  slew.  Rose. 

Not  thicker  billows  beat  the  Libyan  main. 
Nor  thicker  harvests  on  rich  Hermus  rise. 
Than  stand  these  troops.  Dryden  s  Mneid. 

8.  Close  ;  not  divided  by  much  space ; 
crowded. 

It  brought  them  to  a  liollow  cave, 

Amid  the  thickest  woods.  Spenser. 

The  people  were  gathered  thick  together. 

Luke,  xi.  29. 

He  fought  secure  of  fortune  as  of  fame  ; 
Still  by  new  maps  the  island  might  be  shewn  : 

Conquests  he  strew'd  where'er  he  came. 
Thick  as  the  galaxy  with  stars  is  sown.  Dryden. 

Objects  of  pain  or  pleasure  do  not  lie  thick 
enough  together  in  life,  to  keep  the  soul  in  con- 
stant action.  Addison. 

9.  Not  easily  pervious  ;  set  with  things 
close  to  each  other. 

He  through  a  little  window  cast  his  sight. 
Though  thick  of  bars  that  gave  a  scanty  ligjit. 

Dryden. 

The  speedy  horse 
Watch  each  entrance  of  the  winding  wood  : 
Black  was  the  forest,  thick  with  beech  it  stood. 

Dryden. 

Next  the  proud  palace  of  Salerno  stood 
A  mount  of  rougli  ascent,  and  thick  with  wood. 

Dryden. 

Bring  it  near  some  t/iic/c-headed  tree.  Mortimer. 

10.  Coarse;  not  thin. 

It  tasted  a  little  (.-f  the  wax,  which  in  a  pome- 
granate, or  some  such  tWcfc-coated  fruit,  it  would 
not.  »  Bacon. 

Thick-leaved  weeds  amongst  the  grass  will  need 
more  drying  than  ordinary  grass.MorJinier's  Hush. 

1 1 .  Without  proper  intervals  of  articula- 
tion. 

Speaking  thick,  Tyhich  nature  made  his  blemish. 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant. 
To  seem  like  hira.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Thick,  n.  s.    [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  The  thickest  part,  or  time  when  any 
thing  is  thickest. 

Achimetes  having  with  a  mine  suddenly  blown 
up  a  great  part  of  the  wall  of  the  Spanish  station, 
in  the  thick  of  the  dust  and  smoak  presently  eii- 
tered  his  men.  Knolles. 

2.  Thick  and  thin.  Whatever  is  in  the 
way. 

Through  perils  both  of  wind  and  limb, 
Through  thick  and  thin  she  followed  him.  Hudib. 

When  first  the  down  appears  upon  his  chin. 
For  a  small  sum  to  swear  through  thick  and  thin. 

Dryden. 

Thick,  adv.  [It  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  the  adverb  from  the  adjec- 
tive.] 

1.  Frequently;  fast. 

'Tis  some  disaster. 
Or  else  he  would  not  send  so  thick.   Denh.  Sophy. 

I  hear  the  trampling  of  thick  beating  feet  ; 
This  way  they  move.        Dryden  s  Don  Sebastian. 

2.  Closely. 

The  neighb'ring  plain  with  arras  is  cover'd  o'er; 
The  vale  an  iron  harvest  seems  to  yield. 
Of  thick  sprung  lances  in  a  waving  field.  Dryd. 

A  little  plat  of  ground  thick  sown,  is  better  than 
a  great  field  which  lies  fallow.        Ncnris's  Miscel. 

3.  To  a  great  depth. 

If  you  apply  it  thick  spread,  it  will  eat  to  tlie 
bone.  Wiseman. 
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Calo  has  piercing  eyes,  and  will  discern 
Our  frauds,  unless  they  're  cover'd  thick  with  art. 

Addisojt. 

4.  Thick  and  threefold.  In  quick  succes- 
sion ;  in  great  numbers. 

They  came  thick  and  threefold  for  a  time,  till 
one  experienced  stager  discovered  the  plot. 

L' Estrange' s  Fables. 

Thick,  n.  s.  A  thicket :  a  place  full  of 
bushes. 

Mists  and  rotten  fogs 
Hang  in  the  gloomy  thicks,  ana  make  unsteadfast 
bogs.  Drayton. 

To  Thi'cken.  v.  a.    [from  thick.] 

1.  To  make  thick. 

2.  To  make  close  ;  to  fill  up  interstices. 

_  Waters  evaporated  and  mounted  up  into  the 
air,  thicken  and  cool  it.     H'oodw.  Natural  History. 

3.  To  condense  ;  to  make  to  concrete. 
The  white  of  an  egg  gradually  dissolves  by  heat 

exceeding  a  little  the  heat  of  a  human  body  ;  a 
greater  degree  of  heat  will  thicken  it  into  a  white, 
dark-coloured,  dry,  viscous  mass. Arbuth.  onAlim. 

4.  To  strengthen  ;  to  confirm. 

'Tis  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream  ; 
And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs. 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly.        Shakesp.  Othello. 

5.  To  make  frequent. 

6.  To  make  close  or  numerous  ;  as,  to 
thicken  the  ranks. 

To  Thi'cken.  v.  n. 

1.  To  grow  thick. 

2.  To  grow  dense  or  muddy. 

Thy  lustre  thickens 
When  he  shines  by. Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

3.  To  concrete  ;  to  be  consolidated. 

Water  stopt  gives  birth 
To  grass  and  plants,  and  thicl;ens  into  earth. Prior. 

4.  To  grow  close  or  numerous. 

The  press  of  people  thickens  to  the  court, 
Til'  impatient  crowd  devouring  tlie  report.  Dryd. 

He  saw  the  crowd  thickening,  and  desired  to 
know  how  many  there  were.  Taller. 

5.  To  grow  quick. 

The  combat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that  flies 
From  westward  when  the  show'ry  scuds  arise. 
Or  patt'iing  hail  comes  pouring  on  the  main. 
When  Jupiter  descends  in  harden'd  rain.  Addis. 

Thi'cket.  n.  s.  [Siccetu,  Sax.]  A 
close  knot  or  tuft  of  trees  ;  a  close  wood 
or  copse. 

T  drew  you  hither. 
Into  the  cliiefest  thicket  of  the  park.  Shakesp. 

Witliina  thicket  1  repos'd  ;  and  found 
Let  fail  from  heav'n  a  sleep  interininate.  Chapni. 

Chus,  or  any  of  his,  could  not  in  haste  creep 
through  those  desart  regions,  which  the  length  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  flood  had 
fortified  with  thickets,  and  permitted  every  bush 
and  briar,  reed  and  tree,  to  join  themselves  into 
one  main  body  and  forest.  Raleigh. 

How  often,  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill,  or  thidcet,  have  we  heard 
Cffilestial  voices,  to  the  midnight  air. 
Sole,  or  responsive,  each  to  other's  note. 
Singing  their  great  Creator  !  Milton. 

My  brothers  stept  to  the  next  thicket  side 
To  bring  me  berries.  Milton. 

Now  Leda's  twins 
Their  trembling  lances  brandish'd  at  the  foe ; 
Nor  had  they  raiss'd,  but  he  to  thickets  fled 
Conceal'd  from  aiming  spears,  not  pervious  to  the 
steed.  Dryden. 

I 've  known  young  Juba  rise  before  the  sun. 
To  beat  the  thicket,  where  the  tyger  slept. 
Or  seek  the  lion  in  his  dreadful  haunts. Addis.Cato. 

Thi'ckly.  adv.    [from  thick.] 

1.  Deeply  ;  to  a  great  quantity. 
Mending  cracked  receivers,  having  thickly  over- 
laid them  with  diachylon,  we  could  not  perceive 
leaks.  Boyle. 

2.  Closely ;  in  quick  succession. 
5  0  8^3 
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Thi'ckness.  n.s.    [Pvom  thick.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  thick  ;  density. 

2.  Quantity  of  matter  interposed  ;  space 
taken  up  by  matter  interposed. 

In  the  darkened  room,  against  the  hole  at  which 
the  light  entered,  I  could  easily  see  through  the 
whole  thickyiess  of  ray  hand  the  motions  of  a  body 
placed  beyond  it.  Boyle, 

3.  Quantity  laid  on  quantity  to  some  con- 
siderable depth. 

Poll  a  tree,  and  cover  it  some  thickness  with  clay 
on  the  top,  and  see  what  it  will  put  forth. 

Bacon's  Natttral  History. 

4.  Consistence  ;  grossness  ;  not  rareness ; 
spissitude. 

Nitre  mingled  with  water  to  the  thichness  of  ho- 
ney, and  anointed  on  tlie  bud  after  the  vine  is  cut, 
it  will  sprout  forth.  Bacon's  Natural  History 

Diseases  imagined  to  come  from  the  thickness  of 
blood,  come  often  from  the  contrary  cause. 

Arbiithnot  on  Aliments. 

5.  Imperviousness ;  closeness. 

The  banks  of  the  river  and  the  thickness  of  the 
shades  drew  into  them  all  the  birds  of  the  country- 

Addison 

6.  Want  of  sharpness  ;  want  of  quickness. 
A  person  found  in  himself,  being  at  some  times 

subject  to  a  thickness  of  hearing,  the  like  effect. 

Holder. 

What  you  write  is  printed  in  large  letters 
otherwise,  between  the  weakness  of  my  eyes  and 
thickness  of  hearing,  I  should  lose  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Swiji. 

Thi'ck-sculled.  adj.    Dull ;  stupid. 

They're  pleas'd  to  hear  their  thick-scuU'd  judges 
cry. 

Well  raov'd  !  oh  finely  said  !  Dryden. 
This  downright  fighting  fool,  this  thick-scull'd 
hero. 

This  blunt  unthinking  instrument  of  death, 
With  plain  dull  virtue  has  outgone  niy  wit.  Dryd. 

Thi'ckset.  adj.  [thick  and  set.]  Close 
planted. 

His  eye-balls  glare  with  fire,  sufFus'd  with  blood, 
His  neck  shoots  up  a  thickset  thorny  wood  ; 
His  bristled  back  a  trench  impal'd  appears. 
And  stands  erected  like  a  field  of  spears.  Dryden. 

The  world  is  so  thickset  with  the  numerous  pro- 
ductions of  the  creatures,  that  besides  the  appa- 
rent beauty  of  things  viewed  by  all,  there  are  those 
secret  graces  in  every  part  of  nature,  which  some 
few  alone  have  the  skill  to  discern.  Grew. 

Thi'ckskin.  n.s.  [thick  and  skin.]  A 
coarse  gross  man  ;  a  numskull. 

The  siiallow'st  thickskin  of  that  barren  sort. 
Who  Pyramus  presented  in  their  sport, 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  enter'd  in  a  brake.  Shak. 

THIEF,  n.s.  [thiubs,  Goth,  Seip,  Sax. 
die/,  Dut,  It  was  anciently  written 
thieqf,  and  so  appeareth  to  have  been  of 
two  syllables  :  thie  was  wont  to  be  taken 
for  thrift ;  so  that  thie  of  is  he  that 
takes  of  or  from  a  man  his  thie,  that  is, 
his  thrift  or  means  whereby  he  thrives.] 

1 .  One  who  takes  what  belongs  to  ano- 
ther :  the  thief  steals  by  secrecy,  and 
the  robber  by  violence ;  but  these  senses 
are  confounded. 

Take  heed,  have  open  eyes ;  for  thieves  do  foot 
by  night.  Shakesp. 

This  he  said  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  the 
bag.  John. 

Can  you  think  I  owe  a  thief  my  life. 
Because  he  took  it  not  by  lawless  force  •' 
Ami  obliged  by  that  t'  assist  his  rapines, 
\\id  to  maintain  his  murders  Dryden. 

2.  An  excrescence  in  the  snuff  of  a  candle. 
Their  burning  lamps  the  storm  ensuing  show, 

Th'  oil  sparkles,  thieves  about  the  snuff  do  grow. 

May. 
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Thief-catcher.*  ■)  w.  5.     *[thief  and 
Thief-leader.  t>     catch.]     i  [thief 
Thief-taker.    |  j     and  lead.]  l[thief 
and  take.]    One  whose  business  is  to 
detect  thieves,  and  bring  them  to  jus- 
tice, 

A  wolf  passed  by  as  the  thief-leaders  were  drag 
ging  a  fox  to  execution.  L'Estran^e. 

My  ev'nings  all  1  would  with  sharpers  spend, 
And  make  the  thief-catcher  my  bosom  friend. 

Bramston. 

To  Thieve,  v.  n.  [from  thief.]  To  steal ; 

to  practise  theft. 
Thi  every,  n.  s.    [from  thieve.] 

1.  The  practice  of  stealing;  theft. 

Ne  how  to  'scape  great  punishment  and  shame. 
For  their  false  treason  and  vile  thievery.  Spenser. 

Do  villany,  do,  since  you  profess  to  do 't. 
Like  workmen  ;  I  'II  example  you  with  thievery. 

Shakesp. 

He  makes  it  a  help  unto  thievery ;  for  thieves 
having  a  design  upon  a  house,  make  a  fire  at  the 
four  corners  thereof,  and  cast  therein  the  fragments 
of  leadstone,  which  raiseth  fume.Brown's  Vul.Err. 

Amongst  the  Spartans,  thievery  was  a  practice 
morally  gciod  and  honest.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  stolen. 

Injurious  time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste, 
Craiiis  his  rich  thiev'ry  up  he  knows  not  how. 

Shakesp. 

Thi  evish,  adj.    [from  thief.] 

1 ,  G  iven  to  stealing  ;  practising  theft. 
What.wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food? 

Or  with  a  base  and  hoist'rous  sword  enforce 

A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  ?  Shakesp. 

O  thievish  night. 
Why  shouldst  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end. 
In  lliy  dark  larithorn  thus  close  up  the  stars. 
That  nature  hung  in  heav'n,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller?  Milton. 

The  thievish  god  suspected  him,  and  took 
The  hind  aside,  and  thus  in  whispers  spoke  : 
Discover  not  the  theft.  Addison, 

2.  Secret;  sly;  actif)g by  stealth. 

Four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass. 

Shakesp. 

Thi'evishly.  adv.  [from thievish.]  Like 
a  thief. 

They  lay  not  to  live  by  their  worke, 
Bjt  thievishly  loiter  and  lurke.  Ttisser. 

Thi'evishness.  n.  s.  [from  thievish.] 
Disposition  to  steal ;  habit  of  stealing. 

Thigh,  n.  s.  ['Seojj,  Sax.  thieo,  Island. 
die,  Dut.] 

The  thigh  includes  all  between  the  buttocks  and 
the  knee.  The  thigh  bone  is  the  longest  of  all  the 
bones  in  the  body  :  its  fibres  are  close  and  hard 
it  has  a  cavity  in  its  middle  :  it  is  a  little  convex 
and  round  on  ijs  foreside,  but  a  little  hollow, with 
a  long  and  small  ridge  on  its  backside.  Quincy. 

He  touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh,  and  it  was 
out  of  joint.  Gen.  xxxii.  25. 

The  flesh  dissolved,  and  left  the  thigh-hone  bare. 

Wiseman. 

Tmi.K.  pronoun,  [^ilc,Sax.]  Thatsame. 

Obsolete. 

I  love  thilk  lass  :  alas,  why  do  I  love  ? 
She  deigns  not  my  good  will,  but  doth  reprove. 
And  of  my  rural  musick  holdeth  scorn. 

Spenser's  Pastorals 

THILL,  n.s.  [^ille,  Sax.  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber cut.]  The  shafts  of  a  waggon  ;  the 
arms  of  wood  brtWeen  which  the  last 
horse  is  placed. 

More  easily  a  waggon  may  be  drawn  in  rough 
ways,  if  the  hire  wheels  were  as  high  as  the  hinder 
wheels,  and  if  the  thills  were  fixed  under  the  axis. 

Mortimer. 


In.  s.  [thill  and  horse.] 
j    The  last  horse  ;  the 


Thill-horse. 
Thi'ller. 
horse  that  goes  between  the  shafts. 

Whose  bridle  and  saddle,  whitlether  and  nail. 
With  collars  and  harneiss  for  t/iiWer  and  all. Tujjer. 

What  a  bear<l  hast  thou  got  I  thou  liast  got  more 
hair  on  thy  cliin,  than  Dobbin  my  thill  horse  has 
on  his  tail.  Shakesp. 
Thi'mble.  n.  s.  [This  is  supposed  by 
Minshew  to  be  corrupted  from  thumb 
bell.]  A  metal  cover  by  which  women 
secure  their  fingers  from  the  needle 
when  they  sew. 

Your  ladies  and  pale  visag'd  maids, 
Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums  ; 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gantlets  change. 
Their  needles  to  lances.         Shakesp.  King  John. 
Examine  Venus  and  the  Moon, 
Who  stole  a  thimble  or  a  spoon.  Uudihras. 
Veins  that  run  perpendicular  to  the  horizon 
have  valves  slicking  to  their  sides  like  so  many 
thimbles  ;  which,  when  the  blood  presses  back, 
stop  its  passage,  but  are  compressed  by  the  for- 
ward motion  of  the  blood.  ,  Cheyne. 

Thime.  m.  s.  [thymus,  Lat.  thym,  Fr.] 
A  fragrant  herb  from  which  the  bees 
are  supposed  to  draw  honey.  This 
should  be  written  thyme. 

Fair  marigolds,  and  bees  alluring  thyme.  Spent. 

THIN.  adj.  [^mn,  Sax.  thunnur.  Island. 
dunn,  Dut.] 

1.  Not  thick. 

Beat  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  cut  it  into  wire«. 

Exodvti. 

2.  Rare ;  not  dense. 

The  hope  of  the  ungodly  is  like  thin  froth,  that 
is  blown  away  with  the  wind.        Wisdom,  v.  14. 

In  the  day  when  the  air  is  more  thin,  the  sound 
pierceth  better  ;  but  when  the  air  is  more  thick, 
as  in  the  night,  the  sound  spendeth  and  spreadetlt 
abroad  less.  Bacon. 

UiKierstand  the  same 
Offish  within  their  wat'ry  residence  ; 
Not  hither  summon'd,  since  they  cannot  change 
Their  element,  to  draw  the  thmner  air.  Miltm, 

The  waters  of  Boristhenes  are  so  thin  and  light, 
that  they  swim  upon  the  top  of  the  stream  of  the 
river  Hypanis.  More. 

To  warm  new  milk,  pour  any  alkali ;  the  liquor 
will  remain  at  rest,  though  it  appear  somewhat 
thinner.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Not  close  ;  separate  by  large  spaces. 
He  pleas'd  the  thin  and  bashful  audience 

Of  our  well-meaning,  frugal  ancestors.  Roscom 

Thou  art  weak,  and  full  of  art  is  he  ; 
Else  how  could  he  that  host  seduce  to  sin. 
Whose  fall  has  left  the  heav'nly  nation  thin?Dry. 

Northward,  beyond  the  mountains  we  will  go. 
Where  rocks  lie  cover'd  with  eternal  snow. 
Thin  herbage  in  the  plains,  and  fruitless  fields  : 
The  sand  no  gold,  the  mine  no  silver  yields.  Dry, 

Thin  on  the  tow'rs  they  stand  ;  and  ev'n  thoie 
few, 

A  feeble,  fainting,  and  dejected  crew.  Dryden, 

iSlready  Caesar 
Has  ravag'd  more  than  half  the  globe  ;  and  sees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  destructive  sword. 

Addison, 

Sick  with  the  love  of  fame,  what  throngs  pour 


-Unpeople  court,  and  leave  the  senate  thin  I  Young, 

4.  Not  closely  compacted  or  accumulated. 

Seven  thin  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind 
sprung  up.  Genesis,  zli.  6, 

5.  Exile;  small. 
I  hear  the  groans  of  ghosts  ; 

Thin,  hollow  sounds,  and  lamentable  screams. 

Dryden, 

6.  Not  coarse;  not  gross  in  substance: 
as,  a  thin  veil. 

'.  Not  abounding. 

Ferrara  is  very  large,  but  extremely  thin  of 
people.  Addison. 
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8.  Not  fat ;  not  bulky  ;  lean  ;  slim  ;  slen- 
der. 

A  slim  rtin-gutted  fox  made  a  hard  shift  to  wrig- 
gle his  body  into  a  hen-roost  ;  and  when  he  had 
stuffed  his  guts  well,  tiie  hole  was  too  little  to 
get  out  again.  L' Estrange. 

Thin.  adv.    Not  thickly. 

Spain  is  thin  sown  of  people,  by  reason  of  the 
sterility  of  the  soil,  and  the  natives  being  exhaust- 
ed in  such  vast  territories  as  tliey  possess.  Bacon. 

Remove  the  swelling  epithets,  tliick  laid 
As  varnish  on  a  harlot  s  cheek  ;  the  rest 
Thin  sown  with  aught  of  profit  or  delight.  M'ttton, 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise, 
That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind, 
To  scorn  delights,  and  love  laborious  days  ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find. 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  blind  fury  with  th'  abhorred  sheers. 
And  slits  the  t/iin-spun  life.  Milton, 

JTiin-leaved  arbute  hazle  graffs  receives. 
And  planes  huge  apples  bear,  that  bore  but  leaves, 

Dryden. 

A  country  gentlewoman,  if  it  be  like  to  rain, 
goes  nut  abroad  thin  clad.  Locke. 
To  Thin.  v.  a.    [from  the  aiJjective.] 
<.  To  make  thin  or  rare  ;  to  make  less 
thick. 

The  serum  of  the  blood  is  neither  acid  nor  al- 
kaline :  oil  of  vitriol  thickens,  and  oil  of  tartar 
thins  it  a  little.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  make  less  close  or  numerous. 
The  bill  against  root  and  branch  never  passed, 

till  both  houses  were  sufficiently  thinned  and  over- 
awed. ^'^"S  Charles. 

T'  unload  the  branches,  or  the  leaves  to  thin. 
That  suck  the  vital  moisture  of  the  vine.  Dryden. 
'Tis  Cesar's  sword  has  made  Rome's  senate 
little. 

And  thinn'd  its  ranks.  Addison's  Cato. 

3,  To  attenuate. 
The  vapours,  by  the  solar  heat 

Thinn'd  and  exhai'd,  rise  to  their  airy  seat.  B/acfcm. 

Thine,  pronoun.  [ihine,  Goth.  Bm, 
Sax.  dijn,  Dut.]  Belonging  or  relating 
to  thee  ;  the  pronoun  possessive  of  ihou. 
It  is  used  for  thy  when  the  substantive 
is  divided  from  it :  as,  this  is  thy  house ; 
thine  is  this  house ;  this  house  is  thine. 

Thou  hast  her,  France  ;  let  her  be  thine,  for  we 
Have  no  such  daughter.         Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
THING,  n.  s.    [^ing,  Sax.  ding,  Dut.] 
I.  Whatever  is  ;  not  a  person.  A  general 
word. 

Do  not  you  chide  !  T  have  a  thing  for  you. 
—You  have  a  thing  for  me  !  It  is  a  common  thing — 
-Ha! 

—To  have  a  foolish  wife.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

The  great  master  he  found  busy  in  packing  up 
liis  things  against  his  departure. 

KnoUes's  History  of  the  Turks. 
The  remnant  of  the  meat-offering  is  a  thing 
most  iioly.  Lev.  ii.  3. 

Says  the  master.  You  devour  the  same  things 
tliat  they  would  have  eaten,  mice  and  all. 

L'Estrange. 

When  a  thing  is  capable  of  good  proof  in  any 
kind,  men  ought  to  rest  satisfied  in  the  best  evi- 
dence for  it  which  that  kind  of  things  will  bear, 
and  beyond  which  better  would  not  be  expected, 
•opposing  it  were  true.  Wilkins. 

I  should  blush  to  own  so  rude  a  thing, 
A»  'tis  to  shun  the  brother  of  my  king.  Dryden. 

Wicked  men,  who  understand  any  thing  ot  wis- 
dom, may  see  the  imprudence  of  worldly  and  irre- 
ligious courses.  Tillotson. 

Princes,  when  they  come  to  know  the  true  state 
o{  things,  are  not  unwilling  to  prevent  their  own 
ruin.  Davenant. 
i<  It  is  used  in  contempt. 

I  have  a  t/iing  in  prose,  begun  about  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  and  almost  finished  :  it  will  make 
» lour  shilling  volume.  Swift. 

*•  It  is  used  of  persons  in  contempt,  or 
sometimes  with  pity. 
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See,  sons,  what  things  you  are!  how  quickly 
nature 

Falls  to  revolt,  when  gold  becomes  her  object ! 
For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  sleeps  with  thought,  their  brains 
with  care.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

A  thing  by  neither  man  nor  woman  priz'd, 
And  scarcely  known  enough  to  be  despis'd.  Dry. 

Never  any  thing  was  so  unbred  as  that  odious 
roan.  Congieve. 

The  poor  thing  sighed,  and,  with  a  blessing  ex- 
pressed with  the  utmost  vehemence,  turned  from 
me.  Addison. 

I'll  be  this  abject  thing  no  more. 
Love,  give  me  back  my  heart  again.  Granville. 

4.  It  is  used  by  Shakespeare  once  in  a 
sense  of  honour. 

I  lov'd  the  maid  I  married  ;  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  breath  :  but  that  I  see  thee  here. 
Thou  noble  thing  !  more  dances  my  wrapt  heart. 

Shakesp. 

To  THINK.  V.  n.  preter.  thought, 
[thankgan,  Goth.  Sencean,  Sax.  denck- 
en,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  have  ideas ;  to  compare  terms  or 
things  ;  to  reason  ;  to  cogitate  ;  to  per- 
form any  mental  operation,  whether  of 
apprehension,  judgment,  or  illation. 

Thinking,  in  the  propriety  of  the  English  tongue, 
signifies  that  sort  of  operation  of  the  mind  about 
its  ideas,  wherein  the  mind  is  active  ;  where  it, 
with  some  degree  of  voluntary  attention,  considers 
any  thing.  Locke. 

What  am  1  ?  or  from  whence  ?  for  that  I  am 
1  know,  because  I  think  ;  but  whence  I  came. 
Or  how  this  frame  of  mine  began  to  be. 
What  other  being  can  disclose  to  me  ?  Dryden. 

Those  who  perceive  dully,  tir  retain  ideas  in 
their  minds  ill,  will  have  little  matter  to  think  on. 

Locke. 

It  is  an  opinion,  that  the  soul  always  thinks,  and 
that  it  has  the  actual  perception  of  ideas  in  itself 
constantly,  and  that  actual  thinking  is  as  insepara- 
ble from  the  soul,  as  actual  extension  is  from  the 
body.  Locke. 

These  are  not  matters  to  be  slightly  and  super- 
ficially thought  upon.  Tillotson' s  Sermons. 

His  experience  of  a  good  prince  must  give  great 
satisfaction  to  every  tliinhing  man. Addis. Freeliold. 

2.  To  judge  ;  to  conclude  ;  to  determine. 

Let  them  marry  to  whom  they  think  best;  only 
to  their  father's  tribe  shall  they  marry. 

NuTnb.  xxxvi.  6. 

1  fear  we  shall  not  find 
This  long  desired  king  such  as  was  thought.  Dan. 

Can  it  be  thouglit  that  I  have  kept  the  gospel 
terms  of  salvation,  without  ever  so  much  as  intend- 
ing, in  any  serious  and  deliberate  manner,  either 
to  know  them,  or  keep  them  ?  Law. 

3.  To  intend. 

Thou  thought'st  to  help  me,  and  such  thanks 
I  give. 

As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live. 

Shakesp. 

4.  To  imagine  ;  to  fancy. 

Something  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of, 
which 

Imports  the  kingdom  so  much  fear  and  danger. 
That  his  return  was  most  requir'd.  Shak.  K.  Lear. 

Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone. 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  dispatch 
His  nighted  life.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

We  may  not  be  startled  at  the  breaking  of  the 
exterior  earth ;  for  the  fac;  of  nature  hath  pro- 
voked men  to  think  of  and  nbserve  such  a  thing. 

Burnet's  Tlieory  of' the  Earth. 

Those  who  love  to  live  in  gardens,  have  never 
thought  of  contriving  a  winter  garden.  Spectator. 

5.  To  muse  ;  to  meditate. 

You  pine,  you  languish,  love  to  be  alone. 
Think  much,  speak  little,  and  in  speaking  sigh. 

Dryden, 

6.  To  recollect ;  to  observe. 
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We  are  come  to  have  the  warrant. 
—Well  thought  upon  ;  I  have  it  here  about  me. 

Shakesp. 

Think  upon  me,  my  God,  for  good,  according  to 
all  that  1  have  done.  Nehemiah,  v.  19. 

7.  To  judge;  to  be  of  opinion. 

If  your  general  acquaintance  be  among  ladies, 
provided  they  have  no  ill  reputation,  you  think 
you  are  safe.  Swift. 

8.  To  consider ;  to  doubt ;  to  deliberate. 
Any  one  may  thirik  with  himself,  how  then  can 

any  thing  live  in  iMercury  and  Saturn  ? 

Bentley's  Sermons. 

9.  To  think  on.    To  contrive ;  to  light 
upon  by  meditation. 

Still  the  work  was  not  complete. 
When  Venus  thought  on  a  deceit.    Swift's  Miscelt. 

10.  To  think  of.    To  estimate. 

The  opinions  of  others  whom  we  know  and 
think  well  of  are  no  ground  of  assent.  Locke. 

To  Think,  v.  a. 

1 .  To  imagine  ;  to  imagine  in  the  mind  ; 
to  conceive. 

Charity  thinketh  no  evil.  1  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

Nor  think  superfluous  others  aid.  Milton. 
Think  nought  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear. 

Young. 

'2.  To  think  much.    To  grudge. 

He  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies. Mi/r. 

If  we  consider  our  infinite  obligations  to  God, 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  much  to  sacrifice  to 
him  our  dearest  interest  in  this  world.  Tillotson. 
3.  To  think  scorn.    To  disdain. 

He  thought  sco^n  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai 
alone.  Esther,  iii. 

^   (  Me  thinketh.    It  seems  to  me. 

I  Me  thought.  It  appeared  to  me. 
These  are  anomalous  phrases  of  long 
continuance  and  great  authority,  but 
not  easily  reconciled  to  grammar.  In 
me  thinketh,  the  verb  being  of  the  third 
person,  seems  to  be  referred  not  to  the 
thing,  and  is  therefore  either  active,  as 
signifying  to  cause  to  think ;  or  has  the 
sense  of  seems,  metkinks  it  seems  to  me. 

Me  thought  1  saw  the  grave  where  Laura  lay. 

Sidney. 

Me  thinketh  the  running  of  the  foremost  is  like 
that  of  Ahimaaz.  2  Sam.  xviii.  27. 

Thinker,    n.s,     [from  thirtk.]  One 
who  thinks  in  a  certain  manner. 

No  body  is  made  any  thing  by  hearing  of  rules, 
or  laying  them  up  in  his  memory  ;  practice  must 
settle  the  habit :  you  may  as  well  hope  to  make  a 
good  musician  by  a  lecture  on  the  art  of  musick, 
as  a  coherent  f/iin/cer,  or  strict  reasoner,  by  a  set 
of  rules.  Locke. 

If  a  man  had  an  ill-favoured  nose,  deep  think- 
ers would  impute  the  cause  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
education.  Swift. 

Thi  nking,  n.  s.    [from  think.]  Imagi- 
nation ;  cogitation  ;  judgment. 

He  put  it  by  once  ;  but,  to  my  thinking,  he 
would  fain  have  had  it.        Shakesp.  Julius  CtEsar. 

If  we  <lid  think 
His  contemplations  were  above  the  earth. 
And  fix'd  on  spiritual  objects,  he  should  still 
Dwell  in  his  musings  ;  but  1  am  afraid 
His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  nor  worth 
His  serious  considering.       Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

I  heard  a  bird  so  sing. 
Whose  musick,  to  my  thinking,  pleas'd  the  king. 

Shakesp. 

I  was  a  man,  to  my  thinking,  very  likely  to  get 
a  rich  widow.  Addison. 

Thi'nly.  adv.    [from  thin.] 

1.  Not  thickly. 

2.  Not  closely  ;  not  numerously. 

It  is  commonly  oninioiied,  that  the  earth  wns 
thinly  inhabited  before  the  tiood. 

'iruwn's  Vulgar  Errnurs. 

&i9 
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Our  walls  are  thinly  mann'd  ;  our  best  men  slain; 
The  rest,  an  l)eartless  number,  spent  with  watch- 
ing. Dryden. 

Thi'nness.  n,  s.    [from  thin.] 

1.  The  contrary  to  thickness ;  exility  ;  te- 
nuity. 

Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles,  arm-holes  and 
sides,  because  of  the  tliinness  of  the  skin.  Bacon, 
No  breach,  but  an  expansion, 

Like  gold  to  airy  thimiess  beat.  Donne, 

Transparent  substances,  as  glass,  water,  air,  &c. 
when  made  very  thin  by  being  blown  into  bubbles, 
or  otherwise  formed  into  plates,  do  exhibit  various 
colours,  according  to  their  various  thinness,  al- 
though at  a  greater  thickness  they  appear  very 
clear  and  colourless.  Newton's  Opticks. 

Such  depend  upon  a  strong  projectile  motion  of 
the  blood,  and  too  great  thirtness  and  delicacy  of 
the  vessels.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Paucity;  scarcity. 

The  buzzard 
Invites  tlie  feather'd  Nimrods  of  his  race 
To  hide  the  thinness  of  their  flock  from  sight, 
And  altogether  make  a  seeming  goodly  flight. 

Dryden. 

In  country  villages  pope  Leo  the  seven  tli  in- 
dulged a  practice,  tlirough  the  thinness  of  the  in- 
habitants, which  opened  a  way  for  pluralities. 

Ayliff'e's  Parergon. 

3.  Rareness  ;  not  spissitude. 

Those  pleasures  that  spring  from  honour  the 
mind  can  nauseate,  and  quickly  feel  the  thinness 
of  a  popular  breath.  South. 

Third,  adj,  [Spib&a,  Sax.]  The  first 
after  the  second  ;  the  ordinal  of  three. 

This  is  the  third  time  :  1  hope  good  luck  lies  in 
odd  numbers.  Sliakesp. 

Such  clamours  are  like  the  feigned  quarrels  of 
combined  cheats,  to  delude  some  third  person. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Third,  n,  s.    [from  the  adjective.] 
).  The  third  part. 

To  thee  and  thine  hereditary  ever, 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom. 

Shakesp. 

Men  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again.  Shak. 

The  protestant  subjects  of  the  abbey  make  up 
a  third  of  its  people.  Addison. 

No  sentence  can  stand  that  is  not  confirmed  by 
two-t/i iriis  of  the  council.  Addison. 
2.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  second. 

Divide  the  natural  day  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts,  an  hour  into  sixty  minutes,  a  minute  into 
sixty  seconds,  a  second  into  sixty  tliirds. 

Holder  mi  Time. 

Thi'rdborough.  n.  s,  [third  and 
borough.]    An  under-constable. 

Thi  rdly,  adv,  [from  third.]  In  the 
third  place. 

First,  metals  are  mrre  durable  than  plants  ;  se- 
condly, they  are  more  solid  ;  thirdly,  they  are 
wholly  subterrany.  Bacon. 

To  TgiRL.  V,  a.  [^ijihan,  Sax.]  To 
pierce ;  to  perforate.  It  is  now  pro- 
nounced and  written  thrill,  Ainsworth, 

THIRST,  n.s.  [Syrirt,  Sax.  rforsf,  Dut] 

1 .  The  pain  suffered  for  want  of  drink  ; 
want  of  drink. 

But  fearless  they  pursue,  nor  can  the  flood 
Quench  their  dire  thirst ;  alas  I  they  thirst  for 
blood.  Denham. 
Thus  accurs'd. 
In  midst  of  water  I  complain  of  thirst.  Dryden. 

Thirst  and  hunger  denote  the  state  of  spittle  and 
liquor  of  the  stomach.  Thirst  is  the  sit;n  of  an 
acrimony  commonly  alkalescent  or  murialick. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

For  forty  years 
I 've  liv'd  an  anchorite  in  pray'rs  and  tears  : 
Yon  spring  which  bubbles  from  the  mountain's 

side, 

Has  all  the  luxury  of  thirst  supply'd.  Harte. 
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2.  Eagerness  ;  vehement  desire  t  with  of, 
Jor,  or  after. 

Not  hope  of  praise,  nor  (feint  of  worldly  good. 
Enticed  us  to  follow  this  emprize.  Fairfax. 
Thou  hast  allay'd  the  thirst  I  had  o/" knowledge. 

Milton. 

Say,  is't  thy  bounty,  or  thy  thirst  of  praise  ? 

Granville. 

This  is  an  active  and  ardent  thirst  afler  happi- 
ness, or  after  a  full  beatifying  object.  Cheyne. 

3,  Draught. 

The  rapid  current,  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up  drawn, 
Rose  a  fresh  fountain.  Milton. 

To  Thirst,  v.  n.  [Sypj-tan,  Sa.\.  rfm-- 
ten,  Dut] 

1 .  To  feel  want  of  drink ;  to  be  thirsty  or 
athirst :  with /or. 

They  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst.  Isa.  xlix.  10. 
The  people  thirsted  there /or  water.  Ex.  xvii.  3. 
They  as  they  thirsted  scoop  the  brimming  stream. 

Milton. 

2.  To  have  a  vehement  desire  for  any 
thing  :  with  for  or  after. 

My  soul  thirsteth  for  the  living  God.  Ps.  xlii.  2. 
Till  a  man  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteous- 
ness, till  he  feels  an  uneasiness  in  the  want  of  it, 
Tiis  will  will  not  he  <letermined  to  any  action  in 
pursuit  of  this  confessed,  greater  good.  Locke. 

But  furious  thirstinf;  thus  for  gore. 
The  sons  of  men  shall  ne'er  approach  thy  shore. 

Pope. 

To  Thirst,  v.  a.  To  want  to  drink. 
This  structure  is  not  usual. 

Untam'd  and  fierce  the  tyger  still  remains  ; 
For  the  kind  gifts  of  water  and  of  food. 
He  seeks  his  keeper's  flesh,  and  thirsts  his  blood. 

Prior. 

Thi'rstiness.  n.  s.  [from  thirst.]  The 
state  of  being  thirsty. 

Next  they  will  want  a  sucking  and  soaking 
thirstiness,  or  a  fiery  appetite  to  drink  in  the  lime. 

Wotton. 

Thi'rsty.  adj.    [Sujij-tij,  Sax.] 

1.  Suffering  want  of  drink ;  pained  for 
want  of  drink. 

Thv  brother's  blood  the  (/n'i'sfy  earth  hath  drank, 
Broach'd  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's  lance. 

Shahcsp. 

Give  me  a  little  water  to  drink,  for  I  am  thirsty. 

Judges,  iv. 

Unworthy  was  thy  fate. 
To  fall  beneath  a  base  assassin's  stab. 
Whom  all  the  thirsty  instruments  of  death 
Had  in  the  field  of  battle  sought  in  vain.  Rowe, 

2.  Possessed  with  any  vehement  desire ; 
as,  blood  thirsti/, 

Thirte'en.  adj.  ['Sp^iozme,  Sax.]  Ten 
and  three. 

Speaking  at  the  one  end,  1  heard  it  return  the 
voice  thirteen  times.        Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Thirte'enth.  adj.  [from  thirteen ; 
^peoteo^a.  Sax.]  The  third  after  the 
tenth. 

If  she  could  prove  a  thirteenth  task  for  him 
Who  twelve  achiev'd,  the  workwould  me  beseem. 

Beaumont's  Psyche. 

The  thirteenth  part  dilFerence  bringeth  the  bu- 
siness but  to  such  a  pass,  that  every  woman  may 
have  an  husband.  Graunt. 

Thi'rtieth.  adj.  [from  thirti/ ;  'Sjwz- 
te^o^a.  Sax.]  The  tenth  thrice  told  ; 
the  ordinal  of  thirty. 

Henry  shall  espouse  the  lady  Margaret  ere  the 
tfeirtiet/i  of  May  next  ensuhig.  _  Shakesp. 

A  thirtieth  part  of  the  sun's  revolution.  Hale. 
More  will  wonder  at  so  sliort  an  age. 
To  find  a  blank  beyond  the  thirtieth  page.  Dryd. 
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[^pit'Cij,  Sax.]  Thrice 


Thi'rty.  adj. 
ten. 

I  have  slept  fifteen  years. 
—Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me.  Shak. 
The  Claudian  aqueduct  ran  thirty-eight  miles. 

A^ditm. 

This,  pronoun.    [^Sip  Sax.] 

1 .  That  which  is  present ;  what  is  now 
mentioned. 

Bardolph  and  Nim  had  more  valour  than  this, 
yet  they  were  both  hanged  ;  and  so  would  tAii  be, 
if  he  durst  steal.  Shakesp. 

Come  a  little  nearer  this  way.  Shakesp. 

Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming  ; 
I  say,  a  moving  grove.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Must  1  endure  all  this?    Shakesp.  Jtdius  Ccesar. 

This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  toil. 

Gen.  V.  29 

77iis  is  not  the  place  for  a  large  reduction.  Hale. 

There  is  a  very  great  inequality  among  men  at  I) 
to  their  internal  endowments,  and  their  external 
conditions,  in  this  life.  Calamy's Sermons.  < 

2.  The  next  future.  ' 
Let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak 

yet  but  this  once  :  perad venture  ten  shall  be  found 
there.  Gen.  xviii.  32. 

3.  This  is  used  for  this  time.  » 
By  this  the  vessel  half  her  course  had  run.  Dry. 

4.  The  last  past. 
I  have  not  wept  this  forty  years  ;  but  now 

My  mother  comes  afresh  unto  my  eyes.  Dryden 

5.  It  is  opposed  to  that. 
As  when  two  winds  with  rival  force  contend. 

This  way  and  that,  the  wav'ring  sails  they  bend,  ij 
While  freezing  Boreas  and  black  Eurus  blow. 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  reeling  vessel  throw. 

Pope. 

According  as  the  small  parts  of  matter  are  con- 
nected together  after  this  or  that  determinate 
manner,  a  body  of  this  or  that  denomination  is 
produced.  Boyle. 

Do  we  not  often  hear  of  this  or  that  young 
heir  ?  are  not  his  riches  and  his  lewdnesses  talked 
of  together  ?  South. 

This  via.y  and  that  the  impatient  captives  tend, 
And  pressing  for  release  the  mountains  reni. Dry. 

G.  When  this  and  that  respect  a  formerj  i 
sentence,  this  relates  to  the  latter,  that\  1 
to  the  former  member.    See  Those. 

Their  judgment  in  this  we  may  not,  and  in  that 
we  need  not  follow.  Hooker. 

7.  Sometimes  it  is  opposed  to  the  other. 

Consider  the  arguments  which  the  author  had  / 
to  write  this,  or  to  design  tfee  other,  before  you  ar-  i 
raign  him.  Dryden. ' 

With  endless  pain  this  man  pursues  j 

What,  if  he  gain'd,  he  could  not  use  :  ! 

And  t'other  fondly  hopes  to  see 

V\  hat  never  was,  nor  e'er  shall  be.  Prior. 

Thi'stle.  n.  s.  [Sij-tel,  Sax.  diestel,\ 
Dut.  carduus,  Lat.]  A  prickly  weed; 
growing  in  corn  fields. 

The  leaves  of  the  thistle  grow  alternately  on  the  i 
branches,  and  are  prickly  ;  and  the  heads  are,  for  i 
the  most  part,  squamose  and  prickly.  Mitler.i 

The  roots  of  thistles  have  my  hunger  fed, 
Two  roods  of  cultur'd  barley  give  me  bread, 
A  rock  my  pillow,  and  green  moss  my  bed. Harte 

Hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs. 

Shakesp^ 

Get  you  some  carduus  benedictus,  and  lay  it  to 
your  heart. 

—There  thou  prick'st  her  with  a  thistle.  Shak., 
'J'horns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Tough  thistles  choak'd  the  fields,  and  kill'd  the 
corn. 

And  an  unthrifty  crop  of  weeds  was  born.  Dryd. 
Rie  grass  will  kill  thistles.        Mortimer's  Husb. 

Thi'stle,  g-oWt'K.  n.s.  A  plant. Miller, 
Thi'stly.    adj.    [from  thistle.]  Over 


grown  with  thistles. 
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Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn  as  swells  the  breeze, 
A  whitenmg  shower  of  vegetable  down 
Amusive  floats.  Thomson's  Summer. 

Thi'ther.  adv.    [Bi'Sep,  Sax.] 

1.  To  that  place :  it  is  opposed  to  hither. 
We're  coming  thither.  Shakesp. 

liie  gods,  when  they  descended,  hither 
From  heav'n  did  always  chuse  their  way  ; 
And  tlierefore  we  may  boldly  say, 

That  'tis  the  way  too  thither.  Cowley. 
When,  like  a  bridegroom  from  the  east,  the  sun 
Sets  forth ;  he  thither,  whence  he  came,  doth  run. 

Denham. 

There  Phcenix  and  Ulysses  watch  the  prey  ; 
And  thither  all  the  wealth  of  Troy  convey.  Dryd 

2.  To  that  end  ;  to  that  point. 
Thi'therto.    adv.     [thither  and  to.] 

To  that  end  ;  so  far, 
Thi'therward.    adv.      [thither  and 
ward.]    Towards  that  place. 

Ne  would  he  suffer  sleep  once  thitherward 
Approach,  albe  his  drowsy  den  were  next.  Spens. 
Madam,  he's  gone  to  serve  the  duke  of  Flo- 
rence : 

We  met  hira  thitherward,  for  thence  we  came. 

Shakesp. 

By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  sprung. 
As  thitherward  endeavouring.    Milton  s  Par,  Lost. 

The  foolish  beasts  went  to  the  lion's  den,  leav- 
ing very  goodly  footsteps  of  their  journey  tftit/icr- 
ward,  but  not  the  like  of  their  return.  L'Estrange. 

A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flow'ry  lay 
They  saw,  and  thitherward  they  bent  their  way. 

Tho.  adv.    [Sonncj  Sax.] 
.  Then.  Spenser. 
I.  Tho'  contracted  for  though. 
To  Thole,  v.  n.    To  wait  awhile.  Ains. 
Thong,  n.  s.    [^Jianj,  ^nonj,  Sax.]  A 
strap,  or  string  of  leather. 

The  Tuscan  king 
Laid  by  the  lance,  and  took  him  to  the  sling; 
Thrice  whirl'd  the  thong  about  his  head,  and  threw 
The  heated  lead  half  melted  as  it  flew.  Dryd.  Mn. 

The  ancient  cestus  only  consisted  of  so  many 
large  thongs  about  the  hand,  without  any  lead  at 
the  end.  _  Addison. 

The  smiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride. 
And  nails  for  loosen'd  spears,  and  thongs  for 
shields  provide.      Vryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

Thora'cick.  adj.  [from  thorax.]  Be- 
longing to  the  breast. 

The  chyle  grows  grey  in  the  thoracick  duct. 

Arbnthnot. 

Tho'ral.  adj.  [from  thorus,  Lat.]  Re- 
lating to  the  bed. 

The  punishment  for  adultery,  according  to  the 
Roman  law,  was  sometimes  made  by  a  thoral  sepa- 
ration. Ayliffe. 

THORN,  n.  s.  [thaurns,  Goth.  Sopn, 
Sax.  doorne,  Dut.] 

1 .  A  prickly  tree  of  several  kinds. 
Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth. 

Gen.  iii.  18. 

The  most  upright  is  sharper  than  a  thorn  hedge. 

Micah,  vii.  4. 

2.  A  prickle  growing  on  the  thorn  bush. 
Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose. 

_  Milton. 

3.  Any  thing  troublesome. 

"The  guilt  of  empire  ;  all  its  thorns  and  cares 
Be  only  mine.  Southerns  Spartan  Dame. 

Tho'rnapple.  n.  s.  A  plant.  Mortimer. 

Tho'rnback.  n.  $.  [raia  clavata,  Lat.] 
A  sea  fish. 

The  thornback,  when  dried,  tastes  of  sal  ammo- 
"'SC.  Arbuthnot. 

Tho'rnbut.  n.  s.  [rhombus  aculeatus, 
Lat.]  A  sort  of  sea  fish,  Ainsivorth, 
which  he  distinguishes  from  thornback, 
A  birt  or  turbot. 


THO 

Tho'rny.  adj.    [from  thorfi.] 

1.  Full  of  thorns;  spiny;  rough;  prickly 

Not  winding  ivy,  nor  the  glorious  bay  ; 
He  wore,  sweet  head  !  a  thorny  diadem. RantZoZpft, 

The  boar's  eye-balls  glare  with  fire. 
His  neck  shoots  up  a  thickset  thorny  wood  ; 
His  bristled  back  a  trench  impal'd  appears.  Dry, 

The  wiser  madmen  did  for  virtue  toil 
A  thorny,  or  at  best  a  barren  soil.  Dryden. 

They  on  the  bleaky  top 
Of  rugged  hills  the  thorny  b  ^laible  crop.  Dryden 

2.  Pricking  ;  vexatious. 

No  dislike  against  the  person 
Of  our  good  queen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  points 
Of  my  alleged  reasons  drive  this  forward,  bhak. 

Stiff  opposition,  and  perplex'd  debate, 
And  thorny  care,  and  rank  and  stinging  hate 

Young. 

3.  Difficult,  perplexing, 

By  how  many  thorny  and  hard  ways  they  are 
come  thereunto,  by  how  many  civil  broils. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 

Tho'rough.  prepos.  [the  word  through 
extended  into  two  syllables.] 

1.  By  way  of  malting  passage  or  per.etra- 
tion, 

2.  By  means  of. 

Mark  Antony  will  follow 
Tliorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  slate, 
With  all  true  faith.  Shakesp.  Ju'iitt  Civsur. 

Tho'rough,  adj.  [The  adjective  is  al- 
ways written  thorough,  the  preposition 
commonly  through.] 

1,  Complete  ;  full ;  perfect. 

The  Irish  horseboys,  in  the  thorough  reformation 
of  that  realm,  should  be  cut  off.  Spenser. 

He  did  not  desire  a  thorough  engagement  till  he 
had  time  to  reform  some,  whom  he  resolved  never 
more  to  trust.  Clarendon. 

A  thorough  translator  must  be  a  thorough  poet. 

Dryden. 

A  thorough  practice  of  subjecting  ourselves  to 
the  wants  of  others,  would  extinguish  in  us  pride. 

Swift. 

How  can  I  call  a  general  disregard  and  a  tho- 
rough neglect  of  all  religious  improvements  a 
frailty  or  imperfection,  when  it  was  as  much  in 
my  power  to  have  been  exact,  and  careful,  and 
diligent  ?  Law. 

2.  Passing  through. 

Let  all  three  sides  be  a  double  house,  without 
thorough  lights  on  the  sides.  Bacon. 

Tho'roughfare 
fare.] 

1 .  A  passage  through  ;  a  passage  without 
any  stop  or  let, 

Th'  Hyrcanian  deserts  are  as  thoroughfares  now 
F  r  p  nces  to  come  view  fair  Portia.  Shakesp. 

His  body  is  a  passable  carcase,  if  he  be  not  hurt : 
it  is  a  thoroughfare  for  steel,  if  it  be  not  hurt. 

Shakesp. 

The  ungrateful  person  is  a  monster,  which  is  all 
throat  and  belly  ;  a  kind  of  thoroughfare,  or  com- 
.  mon  shore  for  the  good  things  of  the  world  to  pass 
into.  _  South. 

The  courts  are  fill'd  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crowds,  or  issuing  forth,  or  ent'ring  in  : 
A  thoroughfare  of  news  ;  where  some  devise 
Things  never  heard  j  some  mingle  truth  with  lies. 

Dryden. 

2.  Power  of  passing. 

Hell,  and  this  world,  one  realm,  one  continent 
Of  easy  thoroughfare.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Tho'roughly.  adv.    [from  thorough.] 
Completely ;  fully. 
Look  into  this  business  thoroughly,  Shakesp. 
We  can  never  be  grieved  for  their  miseries  who 
are  thoroughly  wicked,  and  have  thereby  justly 
called  their  calamities  on  themselves.Dri/d.Uii/res. 

One  would  think,  that  every  member  of  the 
community  who  embraces  with  vehemence  the 
principles  of  either  party,  had  thoroughly  sifted 


n.  s.    [thorough  and 


and  examined  them. 
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They  had  forgotten  their  solemn  vows  as  thi>- 
roughly  as  if  they  had  never  made  them.  Atterbury. 

Thoroughpa'ced.  adj.  \thorough  and 
pace.]  Perfect  in  what  is  undertaken  ; 
complete ;  thoroughsped.  Generally 
in  a  bad  sense. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  the  test  clause, 
the  ablest  of  those  who  were  reckoned  the  most 
stanch  and  thoroughpaced  Whigs  fell  oflf  at  the  first 
mention  of  it.  Swift. 

Tho'roughsped.  adj.  [thorough  and 
sped.]  Finished  in  principles ;  thorough- 
paced :  commonly,  finished  in  ill. 

Our  thoroughsped  republick  of  Whigs,  which 
contains  the  bulk  of  all  hopers,  pretenders,  and 
professors,  are  most  highly  useful  to  princes.Sit'j/t. 

Thoroughsti'tch.  adv.  [thoroughand 
stitch.]  Completely ;  fully.  A  low 
word. 

Perseverance  alone  can  carry  us  thorovglistitch. 

L'Estrange. 

Thorp,  n.  s.  Thorp,  throp,  threp,  trep, 
trap,  are  all  from  the  Saxon  Bojip,  which 
signifies  a  village.      Gibson's  Camden. 
Those,  pronoun. 
1.  The  plural  of  that. 

Make  all  our  trumpets  speak,  give  them  all 
breath, 

Those  clara'rous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

Shakesp. 

Sure  there  are  poets  which  did  never  dream 
Upon  Parnassus,  uor  did  taste  the  stream 
Of  Helicon  ;  we  therefore  may  suppose 
Those  made  not  poets,  but  the  poets  those. Denham. 

The  fibres  of  tliis  muscle  act  as  those  of  others. 

Cheyne. 

Those  refers  to  the  former,  these  to 
the  latter  noun. 

Neither  their  sighs  nor  tears  are  true. 
Those  idly  blow,  these  idly  fall. 
Nothing  like  to  ours  at  all. 

But  sighs  and  tears  have  sexes  too.  Cowley. 

Thou,  pronoun.  [Su,  Sax.  du,  Dut,  in 
the  oblique  cases  singidar  thee,  Be,  Sax. 
in  the  plural  ye,  5e,  Sax.  in  the  oblique 
cases  plural  you,  eop.  Sax.]  You  is  now 
commonly  used  for  the  nominative  plu- 
ral. 

1.  The  second  pronoun  personal. 

Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  tow'rd  my  hand  ?  Come,  let  me  clutch 
thee, 

1  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 

To  feeling  as  to  sight  ?     .        Shakesp,  Macbeth. 

I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again. 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  t/iee  too  : 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friend.       Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Thou,  if  there  be  a  thou  in  this  base  town. 
Who  dares  with  angry  Eupolis  to  frown  ; 
Who  at  enormous  villainy  turns  pale. 
And  steers  against  it  with  a  full-blown  sail.  Dryd. 

2.  It  is  used  only  in  very  familiar  or  very 
solemn  language.  When  we  speak  to 
equals  or  superiours,  we  say  you  ;  but 
in  solemn  language,  and  in  addresses  of 
worship,  we  say  thou. 

[Familiar.] 
Here's  to  thee,  Dick.  Cowteu, 

[Solemn.] 
For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung  ^ 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  kiiow  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear. 

Nor  impotent  to  save.  Addisor. 

To  Thou,  v,  a.  [from  thou.]  To  treat 
with  familiarity. 

Taunt  him  with  the  licence  of  ink  ;  if  thou 
rtou'st  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss. S/w/c. 
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Though,    conjunction.     [^ea]).  Sax. 
thauh,  Goth.] 

1.  Notwithstanding  that;  although. 

Not  tliat  I  so  affirin,  though  so  it  seem.  Milt<yn. 

The  sound  of  love  makes  your  soft  heart  afraid, 
And  guard  itself,  f/ioug/i  but  achild  invade.  If aWer. 

I  can  desire  to  perceive  those  things  that  God 
has  prepared  for  those  that  love  him,  though  they 
be  such  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  heard,  nor  hath 
it  entered  into  the  heartof  man  to  conceive. Loc/ce. 

Though  the  name  of  abstracted  ideas  is  attributed 
to  universal  ideas,  yet  this  abstraction  is  not  great. 

Watts's  Logick. 

2.  As  though.    As  if ;  like  as  if. 

In  the  vine  were  three  branches  ;  and  it  was  as 
though  it  budded.  Genesis,  xl.  10. 

3.  It  is  used  in  the  end  of  a  sentence  in 
familiar  language :  however  ;  yet. 

You  shall  not  quit  Cydaria  for  me  : 
'lis  dang'rous  though  to  treat  me  in  this  sort. 
And  to  refuse  my  otfers,  though  in  sport.  Dryden. 

A  good  cause  would  do  well  though  ; 
It  gives  my  sword  an  edge.Dryden'sSpanishFryar. 

Thought,  the  pitt.  and  part.  pass,  of 
thiTik. 

1  told  him  what  I  thought.        Shakesp.  Othello. 
Are  ray  friends  embark'd  ? 
Can  any  thing  be  thought  of  for  their  service  ? 
Whilst  I  yet  live,  let  nie  not  live  in  vain.  Addison. 

No  other  tax  could  have  been  thought  of,  upon 
which  so  much  money  would  have  been  innne- 
diately  advanced.  Addison. 

Thought,  n.s.    [from  the  preterite  of 
To  think.] 

1.  The  operation  of  the  mind ;  the  act  of 
thinking. 

And  cards  are  dealt,  and  chessboards  brought. 
To  ease  the  puin  of  coward  thouglit.  Prior. 

2.  Idea  ;  image  formed  in  the  mind. 

For  our  instruction  to  impart 
Things  above  earthly  thought,  Milton. 

3.  Sentiment ;  fancy  ;  imagery  ;  conceit. 
Thought,  if  translated  truly,  cannot  be  lost  in 

another  language  ;  but  the  words  that  convey  it 
to  our  apprehension,  which  are  the  image  and  or- 
nament of  that  thought,  may  be  so  ill  chosen  as  to 
make  it  appear  unhandsome.  Dryden. 

Oni  may  often  find  as  much  thought  on  the  re- 
verse of  a  medal  as  in  a  cauto  of  Spenser. 

Addison  on  Medals. 

Thoughts  come  crowding  in  so  fast  upon  me, 
that  my  only  difficulty  is  to  chuse  or  to  reject. 

Dryden. 

The  thoughts  of  a  soul  that  perish  in  thinkiji;;. 

Locke. 

One  only  couplet  fraught 
With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thouglit. 

Pope. 

4.  Reflexion  ;  particular  consideration. 

Why  do  you  keep  alone  ? 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making. 
Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have 
died 

With  them  they  think  on.        Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

5.  Conception  ;  preconceived  notion. 

Things  to  their  thought 
So  unimaginable  as  hate  in  heaven.  Milton. 

6.  Opinion ;  judgment. 

He  that  is  ready  to  slip,  is  a  lamp  despised 
iti  the  thought  of  him  that  is  at  ease.     Job,  xii.  5. 

They  communicated  their  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject to  each  other ;  and  therefore  their  reasons  are 
little  difterent.  Dryden. 

Thus  Bethel  spoke,  who  always  speaks  his 
thought. 

And  always  thinks  the  very  thing  he  ought.Po;>e. 

7.  Meditation  ;  serious  consideration. 
Pride,  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fault. 

Proceeds  from  want  of  lense,  or  want  of  thought. 

Roscommon. 

8.  Design;  purpose. 

The  thoughts  I  think  towards  you  are  thoughts 
of  peace,  and  not  evil.  Jeremiah,  xxi».  11. 

Nor  was  godhead  from  her  thought.  Milton. 

i).  Silent  contemplation. 


Who  is  so  gross 
That  cannot  see  this  palpable  device  f 
Yet  who  so  bold,  but  says,  he  sees  it  not  ? 
Bad  is  the  world  ;  and  all  will  come  to  nought. 
When  such  ill  dealhigs  must  be  seen  in  thought. 

Shakesp. 

10.  Solicitude;  care;  concern. 

Let  us  return,  lest  he  leave  caring  for  the  asses, 
and  take  thought  for  us.  1  Samuel,  ix.  5. 

Hawis  was  put  in  trouble,  and  died  with  thought 
and  anguish  before  his  business  came  to  an  end. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Adam  took  no  thought,  eating  his  fill.  Milton, 

11.  Expectation. 

The  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

12.  A  small  degree;  a  small  quantity.  It 
seems  a  loose  terra,  but  is  used  by  good 
writers. 

His  face  was  a  thought  longer  than  the  exact 
symmetrians  would  allow.  Sidney. 

If  our  own  be  but  equal,  the  law  of  common 
indulgence  alloweth  us  to  think  them  at  the  least 
half  a  thought  the  better,  because  they  are  our 
own.  Hooker. 

A  needle  pierced  through  a  globe  of  cork,  cut 
away  by  degrees,  will  swim  under  water,  yet  not 
sink  unto  the  bottom  :  if  the  cork  be  a  thought  too 
light  to  sink  under  the  surface,  the  water  may  be 
attenuated  with  spirits  of  wine.  Brown 

My  giddiness  seized  me ;  and  though  I  now 
totter,  yet  1  think  I  am  a  thought  better.  Swift. 

Thoughtful,  adj.  [thought  and  full.] 

1 .  Contemplative  ;  full  of  reflection  ;  full 
of  meditation. 

On  these  he  m-ns'd  within  his  thoughtful  mind, 
And  then  resolv'd  what  Faunus  had  divm'd.  Dry. 

2.  Attentive ;  careful. 

Thoughtful  of  gain,  I  all  the  live-long  day 
Consume  in  meaitation  deep.  Phillips. 

3.  Promoting  meditation;  favourable  to 
musing. 

War,  horrid  war,  your  thoughtful  walks  invades. 
And  steel  now  glitters  in  the  muses'  shades. Pojae. 

4.  Anxious ;  solicitous. 

In  aweful  pomp,  and  melancholy  state. 
See  se  ttled  Reason  on  the  judgment-seat  ; 
Around  her  crowd  Distrust,  and  Doubt  and  Fear, 
And  thoughtful  Foresight,  and  tormenting  Care. 

Prior, 

Tho'ughtfully.  adv.  [from  thought- 
ful!] With  thought  or  consideration  ; 
with  solicitude. 

Tho'ughtfulness.  n.s.  [from  thought- 
Jul.] 

1 .  Deep  meditation. 

While  the  nervous  fibres  preserve  their  due 
tension  and  firmness,  and  the  spirits  are  trans- 
mitted to  them  from  the  brain,  endowed  with  due 
strength,  swiftness,  and  vivacity,  and  sufl^ered  to 
attend  their  dut^,  without  the  avocations  of 
thoughtfulness  and  nitense  contemplation,  the  con- 
coction of  the  meats  is  well  performed. B/acfeinore. 

2.  Anxiety ;  solicitude. 
Tho'ughtless.  adj.    [from  thought.] 

1.  Airy;  gay;  dissipated. 

2.  Negligent;  careless. 

It  is  something  peculiarly  shocking  to  see  gray 
hairs  without  remorse  for  the  past,  and  thoughtless 
of  the  future.  Rogers. 

3.  Stupid  ;  dull. 

His  goodly  fabrick  fills  the  eye, 
Atid  seems  design'd  for  thoughtless  majesty  : 
Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks  that  shade  the  plain, 
And  spread  in  solemn  state  supinely  reign.  Dryd. 

Tho'ughtlessly.  adv.  [from  thought.] 
Without  thought ;  carelessly ;  stupidly. 

In  restless  hurries  thoughtlessly  they  live. 
At  substance  oft  unmov'd,for  shadows  grieve.Car. 

Tho'ughtlessness.  n.s.  [from  thought- 
less-] Want  of  thought;  absence  of 
thought. 


Tho'ughtsick.  adj.  [thought  and  sich.] 
Uneasy  with  reflection. 

Heav'n's  face  doth  glow 
With  tristful  visage  ;  and,  as  'gainst  the  doom 
Is  thoughtsick  at  the  act.     ,        Shakesp,  Hamlet. 

Tho'usanb.  adj,  or  n,  s,  [^uj-enb, 
Sax.  duysend,  Dut.] 

1.  The  number  often  hundred. 

About  three  thousand  years  ago,  navigation  of 
the  world  for  remote  voyages  was  greater  than  at 
this  day.  Baedn. 

2,  Proverbially,  a  great  number. 

So  fair,  and  thousand,  thousand  times  more  fair 
She  seera'd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight. 

Spenser. 

For  harbour  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knock'd, 
Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  lock'd,  Dryd. 

Search  the  herald's  roll. 
Where  thou  shalt  find  thy  famous  pedigree. 
Drawn  from  the  root  of  some  old  Tuscan  tree. 
And  thou,  a  thousand  off,  a  fool  of  long  degree. 

Dryden 

Though  he  regulates  himself  by  justice,  lie  find;  ' 
a  thousand  occasions  for  generosity  and  compas 
sion.  Addison's  Spectator 

How  many  thousands  pronounce  boldly  on  tli( 
affairs  of  the  publick,  whom  God  nor  men  ncvc: 
qualified  for  such  judgment.  Walts., 

Tho'usandth.  adj.  [from  thousand. 
The  hundredth  ten  times  told  ;  the  or- 
dinal of  a  thousand  :  proverbially,  verj 
numerous. 

He  that  will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousanil 
parts,  and  break  but  a  part  of  a  thousandth  pat  ' 
in  the  atFairs  of  love,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  tha 
Cupid  hath  clapt  him  o'  th'  shoulder,  but  I'l 
warrant  liim  heart  whole.    Shakesp.  As  you  like  it 

Such  is  the  poet's  lot  :  what  luckier  fate  |i 
Does  on  the  works  of  grave  historians  wait  ?  i 
More  time  they  spend,  in  greater  toils  engage. 
Their  volumes  swell  beyond  the  thousandth  page 

Dryder, 

The  French  hugonots  are  many  thousand  wit 
nesses  to  the  contrary  ;  and  I  wish  they  deservei 
the  thousandth  part  of  the  good  treatment  the 
have  received.  Swift's  Miscellaniei 

Thowl.  n.  s.  A  piece  of  timber  by  whici 
oars  are  kept  in  their  places  when  row 
ing.  Ainsworth 

Thra'ldom.  n.s.  [iromthrall.]  Slavery 
servitude. 

How  far  am  I  inferior  to  thee  in  the  state  c  i 
the  mind  .'  and  yet  know  I  that  all  the  heaven 
cannot  bring  me  to  such  thraldom,  Sidney 

He  swore  with  sobs. 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery, 
—Why  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  you  J 
From  this  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heav'n.  ' 

Shakesf 

This  country,  in  a  great  part  desolate,  groanel 
under  the  Turkish  thraldom  Sandysi 
He  shall  rule,  and  she  in  thraldom  live.  Drydenl 
They  tell  us  we  are  all  born  slaves  ;  life  anl 
thraldom  we  entered  into  together,  and  can  neve 
be  quit  of  the  one  till  we  part  with  the  other.Loci< 

Thrall,  n.  s.    [Sjiael,  Sax.] 

1.  A  slave  ;  one  who  is  in  the  power  o 
another.    Not  much  in  use. 

No  thralls  like  them  that  inward  bondage  have 

But  sith  she  will  the  conquest  challenge  need. 
Let  her  accept  me  as  her  faithful  thrall.  Spenser 
Look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate  thrall.  Shakesf 
The  two  delinquents 
That  were  the  slaves  of  drink,  and  thralls  of  sleep 

Sliake^, 

I  know  I'm  one  of  Nature's  little  kings  ; 
Yet  to  tbe  least  and  vilest  things  am  thrall.  Dm 

That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeful  ire. 
Or  do  him  mightier  service,  as  hi^  thralls 
By  right  lyf  war,  wliate'er  his  business  be.  MiltM 

2,  Bondage ;  state  of  slavery  or  confine 
ment. 
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Her  men  took  land, 
And  first  Jinught  forth  Ulysses,  bed,  and  all 
That  rich  y  furnish  it ;  he  still  in  thrall 
Of  all-subduing  slecpe.  Chapman. 

And  laid  abuut  him,  till  his  nose 
From  thrall  of  ring  and  cord  broke  luose. Hudibras. 

0  Thrall,  v.  a.  Spenser,  [from  the 
noun.]  To  enslave  ;  to  bring  into  the 
power  of  another.    Out  of  use. 

Let  me  be  a  slave  t'  a'chieve  the  maid, 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thratl'd  my  wounded 

eye.  Shakesp. 
Statesmen  purpe  vice  with  vice,  and  may  corrode 
The  bad  with  bad,  a  spider  with  a  toad. 
For  so  ill  thralls  Mot  them,  but  they  tame  ill. 
And  make  her  do  much  good  against  her  will. Don. 

The  author  of  nature  is  not  thralled  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  Drummmid. 
HRAPPLE.  U.S.  The  windpipe  of  any 
animal.  They  still  retain  it  in  the  Scot- 
tish dialect ;  we  say  rather  throttle. 
9  Thrash,  v.  a.  [Bapj-can,  Sax.  rfer*- 
chen,  Dut.] 

To  beat  corn  to  free  it  from  the  chaff. 
Phis  is  written  variously  thrash  or  thresh, 
but  thrash  is  agreeable  to  etymology. 

First  thrash  the  corn,  then  after  burn  the  straw. 

Shahesp. 

Gideon  threshed  wheat  to  hide  it.  Jud.  viii.  11. 
Here  be  oxen  for  burnt  sacrifice,  and  threshing 
ristruments  for  wood.  2  Samuel,  xxiv.  22. 

In  the  sun  your  golden  grain  display, 
Vnd  thrash  it  out,  and  winnow  it  by  day .Dryden. 
This  is  to  preserve  the  ends  of  the  bones  from 
n  incalescency,  which  they  being  hard  bodies 
I'ould  contract  from  a  swift  motion ;  such  as  that 
f  running  or  threshing.  Ray. 
Out  of  your  clover  well  dried  in  the  sun,  after 
!ie  first  threshing,  get  what  seed  you  can.Mortim. 
To  beat ;  to  drub. 

Thou  scurvy  valiant  ass  !  thou  art  here  but  to 
irash  Trojans,  and  thou  art  bought  and  sold 
iijong  those  of  any  wit  like  a  Barbarian  slave. 

Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Thrash,  v.  71.  To  labour  ;  to  drudge. 
I  rather  would  be  Mevius,  thresh  for  rliimes 
ike  his,  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  the  times, 
han  that  Philippick  fatally  divine, 
hich  is  inscrib'd  the  second,should  be  m'me.Dry. 
ra'sher.  n.  s.    [from  thrash.]  One 
rho  thrashes  corn. 

Qur  soldiers,  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  a  flail, 
ellgentiydown.as  if  theystrucktheir  friends. S/iafc. 
Not  barely  the  plowman's  pains,  the  reaper's 
id  thresher's  toil,  and  the  baker's  sweat,  is  to  be 
lunted  into  the  bread  we  eat :  the  labour  of  those 
npjoyed  about  the  utensils  must  all  be  charged. 

Locke. 

Ra'shingfloor.   n.  s.    An  area  on 
fhich  corn  is  beaten. 
In  vain  the  hinds  ihe  threshing-floor  prepare, 
nd  exercise  their  flails  in  empty  air.  Dryden. 
Delve  of  convenient  depth  your  threshing-yioor 
■'ith  temper'd  clay,  then  fill  and  face  it  o'er. Dry. 
RASo'nical.  adj.  [from  TAraso  a  boast- 
in  old  comedy.]  Boastful ;  bragging. 
His  humour  is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory, 
general  behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thraso- 
cal.  Shakesp. 

RAVE.  n.  s.    [^pap,  Sax.] 
a  herd  ;  a  drove.    Out  of  use. 
The  number  of  two  dozen.    I  know 
ot  how  derived. 

READ.  U.S.  ['Spseb,  Sax.  rfraerf, Dut.] 
^.  small  line  ;  a  small  twist ;  the  rudi- 
lent  of  cloth. 

Let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  he  cut 
ith  edge  of  penny  cord  and  vile  reproach.S/iafe. 
Though  the  slender  thread  of  dyed  silk  looked 
I  smgle  seem  devuid  of  redness,  yet  when  num- 
rs  of  these  threads  are  brought  together,  their 
luur  becomes  notorious,  Boyle. 
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i  Though  need  urg'd  me  never  so, 

He  not  receive  a  thread,  but  naked  go.  Chapman. 

He  who  sat  at  a  table  with  a  sword  hanging 
over  his  head  but  by  one  single  thread  or  hair, 
surely  had  enough  to  check  his  appetite.  South. 

The  art  of  pleasing  is  the  skill  of  cutting  to  a 
thread  betwixt  flattery  and  ill-raanners.L' Es(ran;ffe. 
2.  Any  thing  continued  in  a  course  ;  uni- 
form tenor. 

The  eagerness  and  trembling  of  the  fancy  doth 
not  always  regularly  follow  the  same  even  thread 
of  discourse,  but  strikes  upon  some  other  thing 
that  hath  relation  to  it.  Burnet. 

t  he  gout  being  a  disease  of  the  nervous  parts, 
makes  it  so  hard  to  cure  ;  diseases  are  so  as  they 
are  more  remote  in  the  thread  of  the  motion  of  the 
fluids.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Thread,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  pass  through  with  a  thread. 

The  largest  crooked  needle,  with  a  ligature  of 
the  size  of  that  I  have  threaded  il  with,  in  taking 
up  the  spermatick  vessels.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

2.  To  pass  through  ;  to  pierce  through. 
Thus  out  of  season  threading  dark-eyed  night.  ^ 

Shak. 

Being  prest  to  th'  war, 
Ev'n  when  the  nave  of  the  state  was  touch'd, 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates. Shak.  Corinlanus. 
Thre'adbare.  adj.    [thread  and  bare.] 

1.  Deprived  of  the  nap;  wore  to  the 
naked  threads. 

Threadbare  coat,  and  cobbled  shoes  he  ware. 

Spenser. 

.  The  clothier  means  to  dress  the  commonwealth, 
and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it :  so  he  had  need  ;  for 
'tis  threadbare.  Shakesp. 

Will  any  freedom  here  from  you  be  borne. 
Whose  cloaths  are  threadbare,  and  whose  cloaks 
are  torn  ?  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

He  walk'd  the  streets,  and  wore  a  threadbare 
cloak ; 

He  din'd  and  supp'd  at  charge  of  other  Mk.Smft. 

A  Thracian  slave  the  porter's  place  maintain'd. 
Sworn  foe  to  threadbare  suppliants,  and  with  pride 
His  master's  presence, nay, his  name.deny'd. Warte. 

2.  Worn  out ;  trite. 

A  hungry  lean-fac'd  villain, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  threadbare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller.  Shak. 

Many  writers  of  moral  discourses  run  into  stale 
topicks  and  threadbare  quotations,  not  handling 
their  subject  fully  and  closely.  Swift. 

If  he  understood  trade,  he  would  not  have  men- 
tioned this  threadbare  and  exploded  project. 

Child  on  Trade. 

Thre'aden.  adj.  [from  thread.]  Made 
of  thread. 

Behold  the  threaden  sails. 
Borne  with  th'  invisible  and  creeping  wind. 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd  sea. 

Shakesp. 

To  Threap,  v.  a.  A  country  word  de- 
noting to  argue  much  or  contend.  Ainsw. 

Threat,  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  Menace; 
denunciation  of  ill. 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats.  Shak. 

The  emperor  perceiving  that  his  threats  were 
little  regarded,  regarded  little  to  threaten  aiiy 
more.  Hayward. 

Do  not  believe 
Those  rigid  threats  of  death  :  ye  shall  not  die.Mi7c. 

To  Threat.      Iv.  a.    [^Sjieatian,  Sax. 

To  Thre  aten.  3    threat  is  seldom  used 

but  in  poetry.] 

1.  To  menace  ;  to  denounce  evil. 

Death  to  be  wibh'd 
Though  threalen'd,  which  no  worse  than  this  can 
bring.  Milton. 

2.  To  menace ;  to  terrify,  or  attempt  to 
terrify,  by  shewing  or  denouncing  evil. 
It  has  with  before  the  thing  threatened, 
if  a  noun  ;  to,  if  a  verb. 
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What,  threat  you  me  with  telling  of  the  king  ? 
Tell  hirn,  and  spare  not.        Shakesp.  Richard  XI. 

That  it  spread  no  further,  straitly  threaten  thera 
that  they  speak  henceforth  to  no  man  in  this  name . 

Acts,  iv.  18. 

The  void  profound 
Wide  gaping,  and  with  utter  loss  of  being 
Threatens  him.  Millon. 

This  day  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e'er  deserv'd  a  watchful  spirit's  care.  Pope. 

3.  To  menace  by  action. 

Void  of  fear. 
He  threaten'd  with  his  long  protended  spear.  Dry. 

The  noise  increases  as  the  billows  roar. 
When  rowliiig  from  afar  they  threat  the  shore.  Dry. 

Thre'atener.    n.  s.    [from  threaten.] 
Menacer  ;  one  that  threatens. 

Be  stirring  as  the  time  ;  be  fire  with  fire  ; 
Threaten  the  threaiener,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horrour.  Shakesp.  King  John. 

The  fruit,  it  gives  you  life 
To  knowledge  by  the  threat'ner.Milt.ParadiseLost. 

Thre'atening.  n.s.    [from  threaten.] 
A  menace  ;  a  denunciation  of  evil. 

^neas  their  assault  undaunted  did  abide. 
And  thus  to  Lausus  loud  with  friendly  threat'ning 
cry'd.  Dryden's  Virgil. 

How  impossible  would  it  be  for  a  master,  that 
thus  interceded  with  God  for  his  servants,  to  use 
any  unkind  threat'nirigs  towards  thera,  to  damn 
and  curse  them  as  dogs  and  scoundrels,  and  treat 
them  only  as  the  dregs  of  the  creation  !  Law. 

Thre'ateningly.  adv.  [from  threaten.] 
With  menace  ;  in  a  threatening  manner. 

The  honour  that  thus  flames  in  your  fair  eyes, 
Before  1  speak,  too  threat'ningly  rejilies.  Shakesp. 

Thre'atful.    adj.     [threat  and  full.] 
Full  of  threats  ;  minacious. 

Like  as  a  warlike  brigandine  applide 
To  fight,  lays  forth  her  threatful  pikes  afore. 
The  engines  which  in  them  sad  death  do  hide. 

Spenser. 

Three,  adj.    [Spie,  Sax.  rfr^/,  Dut.  <ri, 
Welsh  and  Erse  ;  tres,  Lat.] 

1 .  Two  and  one. 

Prove  this  a  prosp'rous  day,  the  tftree-nook'd 
world 

Shall  bear  the  olive  freely.    Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

If  you  speak  three  words,  it  will  three  times  re- 
port you  the  whole  three  words.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Great  Atreus'  sons,  Tydides  fixt  above. 
With  t/iree-ag'd  Nestor.  Creech's  Manilius. 

Jove  hurls  the  fftree-fork'd  thunder  from  above. 

Addism. 

These  three  and  three  with  osier  bands  we  ty'd. 

Pope. 

Down  to  these  worlds  I  trod  the  dismal  way. 
And  dragg'd  the  t/iree-mouth'd  dog  to  upper  day. 

Pope. 

A  strait  needle,  such  as  glovers  use,  with  a 
tftree-edged  point,useful  in  sewing  up  dead  bodies. 

Sharp. 

2.  Proverbially  a  small  number. 

Away,  thou  t/iree-inch'd  fool ;  1  am  no  beast. 

Shakesp. 

A  base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  t/iree-suited, 
filthy,  worsted-stocking  knave.  Shak.  King  Lear. 

Thre'efold.    adj.     [^peopealb.  Sax.] 
Thrice  repeated  ;  consisting  of  three. 

A  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken. 

Ecclus.  iv.  12. 

By  a  threefold  justice  the  world  hath  been  go- 
verned from  the  beginning  :  by  a  justice  natural, 
by  which  the  parents  and  elders  of  families  go- 
verned their  children,  in  which  the  obedience  was 
called  natural  piety  :  again,  by  a  justice  divine, 
drawn  from  the  laws  of  God  ;  and  the  obedience 
was  called  conscience  :  and  lastly,  by  a  justice 
civil,  begotten  by  both  the  former  ;  and  the  obe- 
dience to  this  we  call  duty.  Ralcigli. 

A  threefold  otf'ring  to  his  altar  bring, 
A  bull  a  rani,  a  boar.  Pope's  Odyssey. 
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Thre'epence.  n.  s.    [three  and  pence. 
A  small  silver  coin  valued  at  thrice  a 
penny. 

A  threepence  bow'd  would  hire  me, 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it.      Shakesp.  Henry  VIII 
Laying  a  caustick,  I  made  an  escar  the  compass 
of  a  threepence,  and  gave  vent  to  the  matter. 

Wiseman's  Surgery 

Thre'epenny.  adj.    [triobolaris,  Lat,' 

Vulgar ;  mean. 
Thre'epile.  n.s.    [three  axiA  pile.']  An 
old  name  for  good  velvet. 

I,  in  my  time,  wore  threepile,  but  am  out  o 
service.  Shakesp 
Threepi'led.   adj.    Set  with  a  thick 
pile ;  in  another  place  it  seems  to  mean 
piled  one  on  another. 

Thou  art  good  velvet ;  thou'rt  a  threcpil'd  piece  : 
I  had  as  Jiet  be  English  kersey,  as  be  piled  as  thou 
art.  Shakesp. 
Threcpil'd  hyperboles  ;  spruce  affectation. 67ia/t. 

Thre'escore.    adj.    [three  and  score.' 
Thrice  twenty  ;  sixty. 
Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well.  Sliak. 
Their  lives  before  the  flood  were  abbreviated 
after,  and  contracted  into  hundreds  and  ihrccscores 

Bromn, 

By  chace  our  long-li v'd  fathers  earn'd  their  food; 
Toil  strung  the  nerves,  and  purify 'd  the  blood  : 
But  we  their  sons,  a  pamper'd  race  of  men, 
Are  dwindled  down  to  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Dryden 

Thre  nody,  n.  s.    [SgtjwwJia.]    A  song 

of  lamentation. 
Thre'sher.  n.  s.    [properly  thrasher.] 
Here  too  the  thresher,  brandishing  his  flail. 

Bespeaks  a  master.  Dodsley. 

Thre  shing.    See  To  Thrash. 

The  careful  ploughman  doubting  stands, 
Lest  on  the  threshing  floor  his  sheaves  prove  chaff. 

Milton. 

Gideon  was  taken  from  threshing,  as  well  as  Cin- 
cinnatus  from  the  plough,  to  command  armies. 

Locke  mi  Education. 

Thre'shold.  n.  s.  [^Spej-cpalb,  Sax.] 
The  ground  or  step  under  the  door ; 
entrance  ;  gate  ;  door. 

Fair  marching  forth  in  honourable  wise. 
Him  at  the  threshold  met  she  well  did  enterprize. 

Spenser. 

Many  men,  that  stumble  at  the  threshold, 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within.  Shak. 
Not  better 

Than  still  at  hell's  dark  threshold  t'  have  sat  watch, 
Utuiam'd,  undreaded,  and  thyself  half-slarv'd  ? 

Milton. 

Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court 
My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  insplier'd 
In  regions  mild,  of  calm  and  serene  air.  Milton. 

There  sought  the  queen's  apartment,  stood 
before 

The  peacefold  threshold,  and  besieg'd  the  door. 

Dryden. 

Threw,    preterite  of  throw. 

A  broken  rock  the  force  of  Pyrrhus  threw  : 
full  on  his  ankle  fell  the  pond'rous  stone. 
Burst  the  strong  nerves,  and  crash'd  the  solid 
bone.  Pope. 

Thrice,  adv.    [from  three.] 

1 .  Three  times. 

Thrice  he  assay'd  it  from  his  foot  to  draw, 
And  thrice  in  vain  to  draw  it  did  assay. 
It  booted  nought  to  think,  to  rob  iiim  of  his  prey. 

Spenser. 

Thrice  within  this  hour 
1  saw  him  down  ;  thrice  up  again  and  fighting.S/iafe. 

Thrice  did  he  knock  his  iron  teeth  ;  thrice  howl. 
And  into  frowns  hiswrathiul  forehead  rowl.Cou/et/. 

2.  A  word  of  amplification. 

Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  intreat  of  you 
To  pardon  me.        Shakesp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Thrice  and  four  times  happy  those 
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That  under  Ilian  walls  before  their  parents  dy'd 

Dryden 

To  Thrid.  v.  a.  [this  is  corrupted  from 
thread;  in  Fr. enfiler:]  To  slidethrough 
a  narrow  passage. 

Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair. 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendents  of  her  ear.  Pope. 

Thrift,  n.  s.    [from  thrive.] 

1.  Profit ;  gain ;  riches  gotten ;  state  of 
prospering. 

He  came  out  with  all  his  clowns,  horst  upon 
such  cart  jades,  and  so  furnished,  as  I  thought 
with  myself,  if  that  were  thrift,  I  wished  none  of 
my  friends  or  subjects  ever  to  thrive.  Sidney. 

You  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  worse  than  other. 
And  make  them  dreaded  to  the  doer's  thrift.  Sliak. 

Had  1  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 
I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift, 
That  I  should  be  fortunate.S/ia/t.  Merck,  of  Venice. 

Should  the  poor  be  flatter'd  ? 
No  ;  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp. 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.    Shak.  Hamlet. 

2.  Parsimony  ;  frugality;  good  husbandry. 
The  rest  unable  to  serve  any  longer,  or  willing 

to  fall  to  thrift,  prove  very  good  husbands. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 
Out  of  the  present  sparing  and  untimely  thrift, 
there  grow  many  future  inconveniences,  and  con- 
tinual charge  in  repairing  and  re-edifyiiig  such 
imperfect  slight-built  vessels.  Raleigh. 

Thus  heaven, though  all-sufficient,  shows  a  thrift 
In  his  ceconomy,  and  bounds  his  gift.  Dryden. 

3.  A  plant. 

Thri'ftily.  adv.    [from  thrifty.]  Fru- 
gally ;  parsimoniously. 

Cromartie  after  fourscore  went  to  his  country- 
house  to  live  thrif  tily,  and  save  up  money  to  spend 
at  London.  Swift. 

Thri'ftiness.    n.  s.     [from  thrifty.] 
Frugality ;  husbandry. 

If  any  other  place  you  have. 
Which  asks  small  pains,but  thrif  'tiness  to  save.Spen. 

Some  are  censured  for  keeping  their  own,wnora 
tenderness  how  to  get  honestly  teacheth  to  spend 
discreetly  ;  whereas  such  need  no  great  thriftiness 
in  preserving  their  own,  who  assume  more  liberty 
in  exacting  from  others.  Wotton. 

Thri  ftless,  adj.  [from  thrift.]  Pro- 
fuse ;  extravagant. 

Thej'  ill  idle  pomp  and  wanton  play 
Consumed  had  their  goods  and  thriftless  hours. 
And  thrown  themselves  into  these  heavy  stowers. 

Spenser. 

He  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame. 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gM.Shak 

Thri'fty.  adj.    [from  thrift.] 

1 .  Frugal  ;  sparing  ;  not  profuse  ;  not 
lavish. 

Though  some  men  do,  as  do  they  would. 
Let  thrifty  do,  as  do  they  should.  TtiSSer. 
Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence. 
But  like  a  thrifty  goddess  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor. 
Thanks  and  use.  Shakesp. 

Lest  he  should  neglect  his  studies 
Like  a  young  heir,  the  thrifty  goddess. 
For  tear  young  master  should  be  spoil'd. 
Would  use  him  like  a  younger  child.  Swift. 

I  am  elad  he  has  so  much  youth  and  vigour  left, 
of  which  he  hath  not  been  thrifty  ;  but  wonder  he 
has  no  more  discretion.  Smft. 

2.  Well  husbanded. 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns. 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father.  Shak. 

To  Thrill,  v.  a.  [Byplian,  Sax.  drilla, 
Swed.]  To  pierce  ;  to  bore ;  to  pene- 
trate ;  to  drill 
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The  cruel  word  her  tender  heart  so  thriU'd, 
That  sudden  cold  did  run  through  every  vein. 

And  stormy  horrour  all  her  senses  fill  d 
With  dying  fit,  that  down  she  fell  for  pain.  SpeJW 

He  pierced  through  his  chaff'ed  chest 
WhU  thrilling  point  of  deadly  iron  brand. 
And  lanc'd  his  lordly  heart.  Spenser 
A  servant,  that  he  bred,  thrill'd  with  remorse, 
Oppos'd  against  the  act ;  bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master.  Shakesp.  King  Lear 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound, 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 
Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  airy  region  thrilling, 
Now  was  almost  won, 

'To  think  her  partSvas  done.  Milton. 

To  Thrill,  v.  n. 

1.  To  have  the  quality  of  piercing. 

The  knight  his  thrillant  spear  again  assay'd 
In  his  brass-plated  body  to  emboss.  Spemtr, 

With  that  one  of  his  thrillant  darts  he  threw, 
Headed  with  ire  and  vengeable  despite.  Spenser. 

2.  To  pierce  or  wound  the  ah*  with  a 
sharp  sound. 

The  piteous  maiden,  careful,  comfortless, 
Does  throw  out  thrilling  shrieks,  and  shriekin; 
cries.  _      _  _  Spenser 

3.  To  feel  a  sharp  tingling  sensation. 

To  seek  sweet  safety  out, 
In  vaults  and  prisons  ;  and  to  thrill  and  shake, 
Ev'ii  at  the  crying  of  our  nation's  crow. 
Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englishman.  Shal. 

Art  thou  not  horribly  afraid.'  Doth  not  tli 
blood  thrill  at  it  >.  Shakesp.  Henry  Vi 

4.  To  pass  with  a  tingling  sensation. 

A  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins, 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life.  Shakesil 
A  sudden  horror  chill  j 
Ran  through  each  nerve,  and  (/inH'd  in  ev'ry  veiil 

Addism: 

To  THRIVE.  V.  n.  pret.  throve,  an 
sometimes  less  properly,  thrived,  par 
thriven.  [Of  this  word  there  is  foun| 
no  satisfactory  etymology :  in  the  nortlj 
ern  dialect  they  use  throdden,  to  mail 
grow  ;  perhaps  throve  was  the  originl 
word,  from  throa,  Island,  to  encrease 
To  prosper ;  to  grow  rich  ;  to  advanc 
in  any  thing  desired. 

The  better  thou  thrivcst,  the  gladder  am  I.  Tu 
If  lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  king. 
Dismiss  his  power,  he  means  to  visit  us.  Shake 

It  grew  amongst  bushes, where  commonly  plar 
do  not  thrive.    '  Bacon's  Natural  Histoi 

They  by  vices  thrive. 
Sail  on  smooth  seas,  and  at  their  port  arrive.Sa»i 

O  son  !  why  sit  we  here,  each  other  viewing 
Idly,  while  Satan,  our  great  author,  thrives 
In  other  worlds,  and  happier  seats  provides 
For  us,  his  offspring  dear  ?  Milton's  Paradise  Lo 

Those  who  liave  resolved  upon  the  thriving 
of  piety,  seldom  embark  all  their  hopes  in 
bottom.  Decay  qfPiet 

A  careful  shepherd  not  only  turns  his  flock  in 
a  common  pasture,  but  with  particular  adverten 
observes  tlie  thriving  of  every  one. Decay  of  Piei 

Growth  is  of  the  very  nature  of  some  thing 
to  be  and  to  thrive  is  all  one  with  them  ;  and  th 
know  no  middle  season  between  their  spring 
their  fall.  Smi 

Experienc'd  age  in  deep  despair  was  lost, 
To  see  the  rebel  thrive,  the  loyal  crost.  Drydi 

Seldom  a  thriving  man  turns  his  land  into  mon 
to  make  the  greater  advantage.  Loci 

The  thriven  calves  in  meads  their  food  forsal 
And  render  their  sweet  souls  before  the  plenteo 
rack.  Dryden's  Vir^ 

-A  little  hope— but  I  have  none. 

On  air  the  poor  camelions  thrive : 

Deny'd  ev  n  that,  my  love  can  live.  Granvil 

Such  a  care  hath  always  been  taken  of  the  ci 
charities,  that  they  have  thriven  and  prosper 
gradually  from  their  infancy  down  to  this  ve 
day.  Atterhury's  Sermo 

In  the  fat  age  of  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease. 
Sprung  the  rank  weed,  and  thriv'd  with  large  i 
crease.  Pope's  Essay  on  Critieis 

8' 
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Diligence  and  humility  is  the  way  to  thriv. 
tne  riciies  of  the  understanding,  as  w  ell  as  in  gold. 

Watls's  l.pgick 

Personal  pride  and  afTectation,  a  delight  ij. 
beauty,  an<l  fondness  of  finery,  are  tempers  that 
must  either  kill  all  religion  in  tlie  soul,  or  be  tlu  ni- 
selves  killed  by  it ;  they  can  no  more  thrive  toge- 
ther, than  health  and  sickness.  Law. 

Ihri'ver.  n.  s.  [from  thrive.]    One  that 
prospers ;  one  that  grows  rich. 

He  had  so  well  improved  that  little  stock  his 
father  left,  as  he  was  like  to  prove  a  thriver  in  the 
end.  Hayward. 

Thri'vingly.  adv.  [from  thrivino-.]  In 

a  prosperous  way. 
Thro',  contracted  by  barbarians  from 

through. 

What  thanks  can  wretched  fugitives  return. 
Who,  scatter'd  thro'  the  world,  in  exile  mourn  ? 

Dryden. 

Throat,  n.s.  [Spore,  Sfiota,  Sax.] 
The  forepart  of  the  neck ;  the  passages 
of  nutriment  and  breath. 

The  gold  1  give  thee  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat.  Shakesp. 

Wherefore  could  I  not  prenounce,  amen? 
1  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Larissa's gutturals  convuls'd  his  throat ; 
Hesmooth'd  his  voice  to  the  Bizantine  note. iiarfe. 
The  main  road  of  any  place. 
Her  honour  and  htr  couraLie  try'd, 
Calm  and  intrepid  in  the  very  titroat 
Of  sulphurous  war,  on  Tenier's  dreadful  field. 

ThomsiDi 

To  cut  the  throat.  To  murder ;  to  kill 
by  violence. 

These  bred  up  amongst  tlie  Englishmen,  v.hen 
tiiey  become  kern,  are  made  more  fit  to  cut  their 
throats.  Spciiser. 

A  trumpeter  that  was  made  prisoner,  when  the 
soldiers  were  about  to  cut  his  throat,  says,  VVhy 
should  you  kill  a  man  that  kills  nobody  ?  L'Estr. 

hro'atpipe.  n.  s.  [throat  and  pipe.] 
The  weason;  the  windpipe. 
hro'atwort.  m.  s.  \throat  and  wort; 
digitalis,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
0  Throb,  v,  n.  [from  ^o^vQtiv,  Minshew 
and  Junius;  formed  in  imitation  of  the 
sound,  5A:mner ;  perhaps  contracted  from 
throw  up.] 

To  heave ;  to  beat ;  to  rise  as  the  bi-east 
with  sorrow  or  distress. 
Here  may  his  head  live  on  my  throbbing  breast. 

Shakesp. 

My  heart  throbs  to  know  one  thing : 
Shall  Banquo's  issue  ever  reign Sliak.  Macbeth. 

'Twas  the  clash  of  swords  :  my  troubled  heart 
Is  so  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows. 
It  tlirohs  with  fear,  and  akes  at  every  sound.  Addis. 

How  that  warm'd  me  !  How  my  throbbing  heart 
Leapt  to  the  image  of  ray  father's  joy. 
When  you  should  strain  me  in  your  foldhig  arms ! 

Smith, 

To  beat ;  to  palpitate. 

In  the  depending  orifice  there  was  a  throbbing 
of  the  arterial  blood,  as  in  an  aneurism,  the  blood 
being  choaked  in  by  the  contused  flesb. 

Wiseman's  Surgery. 
HROB.  w.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Heave  ; 
beat;  stroke  of  palpitation. 

She  sigh'd  from  bottom  of  her  wounded  breast. 
And  after  many  bitter  throbs  did  throw, 
With  lips  full  pale,  and  fault'ring  tongue  opprest. 

Spenser. 

Thou  talk'st  like  one  who  never  felt 
Th'  im  patient  tftrofcs  and  longings  of  a  soul 
Ihat  pants  and  reaches  after  distant  good. 

Addison's  Cato. 

HROE.  w.  s.  [from  Spopian,  to  sujfer, 
Sax.] 

Vol.  II. 
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1.  Tlie  pain  of  travail;  the  anguish  of 
bringing  children :  it  is  likewise  written 
throw. 

Lucina  lent  not  me  lier  bed, 
But  took  me  in  my  throes.       Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

His  perswasive  and  practical  tract,  which  was 
exceeding  agreeble  to  his  desires,  cost  him  most 
throes  and  pangs  of  birth.  Fell. 

My  womb  pregnant  and  now  excessive  grown. 
Prodigious  motion  felt  and  rueful  throes.  Milton. 

Not  knowing  'twas  my  labour,  I  complain 
Of  sudden  shootings,  and  of  grinding  pain, 
My  throes  come  thicker,  and  my  cries  mcreas'd. 

Dryden. 

Reflect  on  that  day,  when  earth  shall  be  again 
in  travail  with  her  sons,  and  at  one  fruitful  throe 
bring  forth  all  the  generations  of  learned  and  un- 
learned, noble  and  ignoble  dust.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

2.  Any  extreme  agony ;  the  final  and  mor- 
tal struggle. 

O  man  !  have  mind  of  that  most  bitter  throe. 
For  as  the  tree  does  fall  so  lies  it  ever  low.  Spenser. 

To  ease  them  of  their  griefs, 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses, 
1  heir  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes, 
That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  do 
Some  kindness  to  them.  Shakesp.  Timon. 

To  Throe,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
put  in  agonies. 

The  setting  of  thine  eye  and  cheek  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee,  and  a  birth,  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield.  Sliakesp.  Tempest. 

Throne,  n.  s.  [thronus,  Lat.  Spov(^.] 

1.  A  royal  seat;  the  seat  of  a  king. 

Boundless  intemperance  hath  been 
i  ll'  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne ; 
And  fall  of  nmny  kings.  Shakesp.  ISIacheth. 

Til'  eternal  Father  from  his  throne  beheld 
Their  multitude.  Milton. 
Stonelienge,  once  thought  a  temple,  you  have 
found 

A  throne  where  kings  were  crown'd.  Drvden. 

We  have  now  upon  the  tlirone  a  king  willing 
ar.d  able  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  age.  Davenant 

2.  The  seat  of  a  bishop. 

Bishops  preached  on  the  steps  of  the  altar 
standing,  having  not  as  yet  assumed  the  state  of 
a  throne.  Ayliff'e's  Parergon. 

To  Throne,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
enthrone  ;  to  set  on  a  royal  seat. 
They  have,  as  who  have  not,  whom  their  great 
stars 

Thron'd  and  set  high  ?  Shakes]). 

True  image  of  the  father,  whether  thron'd 
In  the  bosom  of  bliss  and  light  of  light, 
Conceiving  or  remote  from  heav'n,  enshrin'd 
In  fleshly  tabernacle  and  human  form.  Milton. 

He  thron'd  in  glass,  and  nam'd  it  Caroline. Pope. 

Throng,  n.  s.  [Sjianj,  Sax.  from  'Sp.m- 
gan  to  press.]  A  crowd;  a  multitude 
pressing  against  each  other. 

Let  us  on  heaps  go  offer  up  our  lives  : 
We  are  enow  yet  living  in  the  field. 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs.Shakesp. 
A  throng 

Of  thick  short  sobs  in  thund'ring  voUies  float. 

And  roul  themselves  over  her  lubrick  throat 

In  panting  murmurs.  Crashaw. 

This  book,  the  image  of  his  mind. 
Will  make  his  name  not  hard  to  find. 
1  wish  the  throng  of  great  and  good 
Made  it  less  eas  ly  understood.  Waller. 

With  studious  thought  observ'd  th'  illustrious 
throng. 

In  nature's  order  as  they  pass'd  along  ; 

Their  names,  their  fates.  Dryden' sJEneid. 

To  Throng,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
crowd ;  to  come  in  tumultuous  multi- 
tudes. 

1  have  seen 

The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him,  and  the  blind 
To  hear  him  speak.  Shakesp.  Coriolamts. 
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His  mother  could  not  longer  bear  the  agitations 
of  so  many  passions  as  throng'd  upon  her,  but  fell 
njion  his  neck,  crying  out.  My  son  I  Tatler. 

To  Throng,  v.  a.  To  oppress  or  incom- 
mode with  crowds  or  tumults. 

I'll  say  thou  hast  gold  : 
Thnu  wilt  be  throng'd  too  shortly.  Shakesp. 
The  multitude  throng  thee  and  press  thee. 

Luke,  viii.  45. 
All  access  was  throng'd,  the  gates 
Thick  swarm'd.  Milton. 

Thro'stle.  n.s.  [Sjioj-tle,  Sax,]  The 
thrush  ;  a  small  singing  bird. 

The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true. 
The  wren  with  little  quill.  Shakesp. 

The  black-bird  and  throstel  with  their  melodious 
voices  bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  sprhig. 

Walton's  Angler. 

Thro'ttle.  n.  s.  [from  throat.]  The 
windpipe. 

At  the  upper  extreme  it  hath  no  larinx  or  throt- 
tle to  qualify  the  sound.      Broum's  Vulg.  Errours. 

To  Thro'ttle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  choak ;  to  suffocate ;  to  kill  by  stop- 
ping the  breath. 

I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale, 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences. 
Throttle  their  practis'd  accents  in  their  fears, 
And,  ill  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  oflf.  Sltah, 

As  when  Antreus  in  Irassa  strove 
With  Jove's  Alcides,  and  oft  foil'd  still  rose, 
lleceiviiig  from  his  mother  earth  new  strenath, 
Flesh  from  his  fall  and  fiercer  grapple  join'd, 
Throttled  nt  length  intli'air,  expir'd  and  fell.  Milt. 

His  throat  half  throttled  with  corrupted  phlegm. 
And  breathing  through  his  jaws  a  belching  steain 

Dryden. 

The  throttling  cnx'insy  'tis  my  star  appoints 
And  rheumatism  I  send  to  rack  the  joints.  Dryaen. 

Throttle  thyself  with  an  ell  of  strong  tape, 
For  thou  hast  not  a  groat  to  atone  for  a  rape.  Swift. 

Throve,  the  preterite  of  thrive. 

England  never  throve  so  well,  nor  was  there 
ever  bmught  into  England  so  great  an  increase  of 
wealth  since.  Locke. 

Through,  pi-ep.  [Sup)?,  Sax.  door,  Dut. 
durch,  Germ.] 

1.  From  end  to  end  of;  along  the  whole 
mass  or  compass. 

He  hatb  been  so  successful  with  common  heads, 
that  he  hath  led  their  belief  through  all  the  works 
of  nature.  Brown. 

A  simplicity  shines  through  all  he  writes. Dri/de/i. 

Fame  of  the  asserted  sea  through  Europe  blown. 
Made  France  and  Spain  ambitious  of  his  love. 

Dryden. 

2.  Noting  passage. 

Tlirough  the  ^ate  of  iv'ry  he  dismiss'd 
His  valiant  offspring.  Dryden's  jEneid. 

The  same  thing  happened  when  I  removed  the 
prism  out  of  the  sun's  light,  and  looking  through 
it  upon  the  hole  sinning  by  the  light  of  the  clouds 
beyond  it.  Newtrni. 

3.  By  transmission. 

Through  these  hands  this  science  has  passed 
with  great  applause.  Temple. 

Material  things  are  presented  only  through  their 
senses ;  they  have  a  real  influx  on  these,  and  all 
real  knowledge  of  material  things  is  conveyed  in- 
to the  understanding  through  these  senses. 

Cheyne's  rhibcisophical  Principles. 

4.  By  means  of ;  by  agency  of;  in  conse- 
quence of. 

The  strong  through  pleasure  soonest  falls,  the 
weak  thrmigh  smart.  Spenser. 
Somethhigyou  may  deserve  of  him  through  me. 

Shakesp. 

By  much  slothfulness  the  building  decayetn, 
and  through  idleness  of  the  hands  the  house  drop- 
peth  through.  Eeclus.  x. 

You  wilfnot  make  this  a  general  rule  to  debar 
such  from  preaching  the  gospel,  as  have  through 
infirmity  fallen.      "  Whiigift. 
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Some  through  ambition,  or  fftroii^/i  thirst  of  gold, 
Have  slain  tlieir  brothers,  and  their  country  sold. 

Dryden. 

To  him,  to  him  'tis  giv'n 
Passion,  and  care,  and  anguisli  to  destroy  : 
Thrriigh  him  soft  peace,  and  plenitude  of  joy 
Perpetual  o'er  the  world  redeera'd  shall  flow. 

Prior. 

Through,  adv. 

1 .  From  one  end  or  side  to  the  other. 

You'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  thrnuah  and  through.  Shahesp. 

Inquire  how  metal  may  be  tinged  through  and 
througJi,  and  with  what,  and  into  what  colours. 

Bacon, 

Pointed  satire  runs  him  through  and  through. 

.  ^'<^''- 

To  understand  the  mind  of  him  that  writ,  is  to 
read  the  whole  letter  through,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Locke 

2.  To  the  end  of  any  thing ;  to  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  ;  to  the  final  conclusion. 

Every  man  brings  such  a  degree  of  this  light 
into  the  world  with  him,  that  though  it  cannot 
bring  him  to  heaven,  jet  it  will  carry  him  so  far, 
that  if  he  follows  it  faithfully  he  shpll  meet  with 
another  light,  which  shall  carry  him  quite  through. 

South 

Thro'ughbred.  adj.  [through  andbred, 
commonly  thoroughbred.]  Completely 
educated  •  completely  taught. 

A  through-hred  soldier  weighs  all  present  circurn- 
itaiices  and  all  possible  contingents.  Grew'sCosmoi 

Throughli'ghted.  adj.  [through  and 
light.]    Lighted  on  both  sides. 

That  the  best  pieces  be  placed  where  are  the 
fewest  lights;  therefore  not  only  rooms  windowed 
on  both  ends,  called  throughtighted,  but  wiih  two 
or  more  windows  on  the  same  side,  are  enemies  to 
this  art.  Wotton's  Architecture. 

Thro'ughly.  adv.  [from  through.  It 
is  commonly  writlen  thoroughly,  as 
coming  from  thorough.] 

1.  Completely;  fully;  entirely;  wholly. 

The  sight  so  throughly  him  dismay'd. 
That  nought  but  death  before  his  eyes  he  saw. 

Spenser. 

For  bed  then  next  tliey  were, 
All  throughly  satisfied  with  compleatcheare.  Chap. 

Rice  must  be  throughly  boiled  in  respect  of  its 
hardness.  Bacon. 

No  less  wisdom  than  what  made  the  world  can 
throughly  understand  so  vast  a  design.  Tillotson. 

2.  Without  reserve;  sincerely. 

Though  it  be  snmewhat  singular  for  men  trulj 
and  throughly  to  live  up  to  the  principles  of  their 
religion,  yet  singularity  in  this  is  a  singular  com- 
mendatimi.  Tillotson. 

Througho'ut.  prep,  [through  and  out.] 
Quite  through  ;  in  every  part  of. 

Thus  it  fareth  even  clean  throughout  the  whole 
controversy,  about  that  discipline  whicli  i?  so  ear- 
nestly urged.  Hooker. 

There  followed  after  the  defeat  an  avoiding  of 
all  Spanibh  forces  throughout  Iieland.  Bacon. 

O  for  a  clap  of  thunder,  as  loud 
As  to  be  heard  throughout  the  universe, 
To  tell  the  world  the  fact,  and  to  applaud  it! 

Ben  Janson. 

Impartially  inquire  liow  we  have  behaved  our- 
selves throughout  the  course  of  this  long  war.^ttei  ft. 

Througho'ut.  adv.  Every  where;  in 
every  part. 

Subdue  it,  and  thrmighout  dominion  hold 
Over  fish  of  ihe  sea,  and  fowl  of  the  air.  Milton. 

His  youth  and  age 
All  of  a  piece  throughout,  and  all  divine.  Dryden. 

ThroUGHPa'ced.  adj.  [through  and 
pace]     Perfect;  complete. 

He  is  very  dextrous  in  puzzling  others,  if  they 
be  not  throughpaced  speculators  in  those  great  the- 
ories. More. 
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To  Throw,  preter.  threw,  part.  pass. 
thrown,  v.  a.  [^fiapan.  Sax.] 

1.  To  fling  ;  to  cast ;  to  send  to  a  distant 
place  by  any  projectile  force. 

Preianes  threw  down  upon  the  Turks  fire  and 
scalding  oil.  Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks. 

Shimei  threw  stones  at  him,  and  cast  dust. 

2  Sam.  xvi.  13 

A  poor  widow  threw  in  two  mites,  w  hich  make 
a  farthing.  Mark,  xii.  42. 

He  fell 

From  heav'n,  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements.  Milton. 

Calumniate  stoutly  ;  for  though  we  wipeaw.-iy 
with  never  so  much  care  the  dirt  thrown  at  us, 
there  will  be  left  some  sullidge  behind. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Ariosto,  in  his  voyage  of  Astolpho  to  the  niooli, 
has  a  fine  allegory  of  two  swans,  who,  when  time 
had  throvm  the  writings  of  many  poets  into  the 
river  of  oblivion,  were  ever  in  a  readiness  to  se- 
cure the  best,  and  bear  them  aloft  into  (he  temple 
of  immortality.  Drydtn. 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to 
throw, 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow. 

Pope. 

The  air-pump,  barometer,  and  quadrant,  were 
thrown  out  to  those  busy  spirits,  as  tubs  and  bar- 
rels are  to  a  whale,  that  he  may  let  the  ship  sail 
on,  » hile  he  diverts  himself  with  those  innocent 
amusements.  Addison's  Spectator. 

2.  To  toss ;  to  put  with  any  violence  or 
tumult.  It  always  comprises  the  idea 
of  haste,  force,  or  negligence. 

To  threats  the  stubborn  sinner  oft  is  hard, 
Wrapp'd  in  his  crimes,  against  the  storm  prepar'd ; 
But  when  the  milder  beams  of  mercy  play. 
He  melts,  and  throws  his  cumb'rous  cloak  away. 

Dryden. 

The  only  means  for  bringing  France  to  our  con- 
ditions, is  to  throw  in  muliitudes  upon  them,  and 
overpower  them  with  numbers. 

Addison's  State  of  the  War. 

Labour  casts  the  humours  into  their  proper  chan- 
nels, l/i)oujs  off  redundancies,  and  helps  nature. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

Make  room  for  merit,  by  throwing  down  the 
worthless  and  depraved  part  of  mankind  from 
those  conspicuous  stations  to  which  they  liave 
been  advanced.  Addison's  Spectator. 

The  island  Iiiarime  contains,  within  the  com- 
pass of  eighteen  miles,  a  wonderful  variety  of  hills, 
■vales,  rocks,  fruitful  plains,  and  barren  mountains, 
all  thrown  together  in  a  most  romaiitick  confusion. 

Berkley  to  Pope. 

3.  To  lay  carelessly,  or  in  haste. 

His  majesty  departed  to  his  chamber,  and  threw 
himself  upon  his  bed,  lamenting  with  much  pas- 
sion, and  abundance  of  tears,  the  loss  of  an  excel- 
lent servant.  Clarendon. 

At  th'  approach  of  night 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  hira  down, 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn. 

Addison's  Cato. 

4.  To  venture  at  dice. 

Learn  more  than  thou  trowest. 
Set  less  than  thou  throwest.     Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

5.  To  cast ;  to  strip ;  to  put  off. 

There  the  snake  throws  the  enamell'd  skin, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in.  Shakesp. 

6.  To  emit  in  any  careless  or  vehement 
manner. 

To  arms  ;  for  1  have  thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  king  Henry's  teeth. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

One  of  the  Greek  orator's  antagonists,  reading 
over  the  oration  that  procured  his  banishment,  and 
seeing  his  friends  admire  it,  asked  them,  if  they 
were  so  much  affected  by  the  bare  reading,  how 
much  more  they  would  liave  been  alarmed  if  they 
had  heard  him  actually  throwing  out  such  a  storm 
of  eloquence  ?  Addison. 

There  is  no  need  to  throw  words  of  contempt  on 
such  a  practice;  the  very  description  of  it  carries 
reproof  Watts. 
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7.  To  spread  in  haste. 

O'er  his  fair  limbs  a  flcjw'ry  vest  he  threw, 
And  issued  like  a  god  to  mortal  view.  Pope's  Odyt 

8.  To  overturn  in  wrestling. 

If  the  sinner  shall  nut  only  wrestle  with  this 
angel,  but  throw  hiiii  too,  and  win  so  complete  a 
victory  over  his  conscience,  that  all  these  conside- 
rations shall  be  able  to  stiike  no  terrour  into  his 
mind,  he  is  too  strong  for  grace.  South, 

9.  To  drive ;  to  send  by  force. 

Myself  distrest,  an  exile  and  unknown, 
Deharr'd  from  Europe,  and  from  Asiat^mim, 
In  Libyan  desarts  wander  thus  alone. 

Dryden  s  Mneid 

When  seamen  are  thrown  upon  any  unknown 
coast  in  America,  they  never  venture  upon  the 
fruit  of  any  tree,  unless  they  observe  it  marked 
with  the  pecking  of  birds.  Addison. 
Poor  youth  I  how  canst  thou  throw  him  from 
thee  ? 

Lucia,  thou  know'st  not  half  the  love  he  bears  thee. 

Addison. 

10.  To  make  to  act  at  a  distance. 
Throw  out  our  eyes  for  orave  Othello, 

Even  till  we  make  th'  aerial  blue 

An  indistinct  regard.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

1 1 .  To  repose. 

In  time  of  temptation  be  not  busy  to  dispute, 
but  rely  upon  the  conclusion,  and  t/n-oiu  yourself 
upon  God,  and  contend  not  with  him  but  in  i 
prayer.  Taylor's  Holy  Living.  \ 

12.  To  change  by  any  kind  of  violence. 

A  new  title,  or  an  unsuspected  success,  throm  i 
us  out  of  ourselves,  and  in  a  manner  destroys  onr  li 
identity.      ^  Ajidison,  jj 

To  throw  his  language  more  out  of  prose.  Ho- 
mer affects  the  compound  epilliets.  Pope. 

13.  To  turn,  [tornare,  Lat.]    As  balls 
thrown  in  a  lathe.  Ainsworth. 

14.  To  throw  away.    To  lose;  to  spend 
in  vain. 

He  warns  'em  to  avoid  the  courts  and  campi. 
Where  dilatory  Fortune  plays  the  jilt 
With  the  brave,  noble,  honest,  gaflant  man, 
Tot/ir-ou)  herself  away  on  fools  and  knaves.  Otimy. 

In  vain  on  study  time  away  we  throw. 
When  we  forbear  to  act  the  things  we  know.  Den, 

A  man  had  better  throw  away  his  care  upon  any 
thing  else  than  upon  a  garden  on  wet  or  moist 
ground.  Temple. 

Had  we  but  lasting  youth  and  time  to  spare. 
Some  might  be  thrown  away  on  fame  and  war. 

Dryden. 

He  sigh'd,  breath'd  sliort,  and  wou'd  have  spoke. 
But  was  too  fierce  to  throwaway  the  time.  Dryden.. 

The  next  in  place  and  punishment  are  they  j 
Who  prodigally  throw  their  souls  away;  i 
Fools  who,  repining  at  their  wretched  stale. 
And  loathing  anxious  life,  suborn'd  their  fate.  j 

Dryden.^ 

In  poetry  the  expression  beautifies  the  design : 
if  it  be  vicious  or  uiipleasiiig,  the  cost  of  colouring 
is  tlirown  away  upon  it.  Dryden's  Dufresnoy, 

The  well-meaning  man  should  rather  consider 
what  opportunities  he  has  of  doing  good  to  his 
country,  than  throw  away  his  time  in  deciding  the 
rights  of  princes.  Addison. 

She  threw  away  her  money  upon  roaring  bullies 
that  went  about  the  streets. 

Arbuthnot's  History  of  John  BuU;\ 

15.  To  throw  away.    To  reject. 

He  tliat  will  throw  away  a  good  book  because  \ 
not  gilded,  is  more  curious  to  please  his  eye  than 
understanding.  Taylor. 

16.  To  throw  by.    To  reject ;  to  lay  aside, 
as  of  no  use. 

It  can  but  shew 
Like  one  of  Juno's  disguises  ;  and, 
When  things  succeed,  be  thrown  by,  or  let  fall. 

Ben  Jonson. 

He  that  begins  to  have  any  doubt  of  his  tenets,! 
received  without  examination,  ought,  in  reference^ 
to  that  question,  to  throw  wholly  by  all  his  forraerji 
notions.  Locke. 
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17.  Tothroiv  down.  To  subvert;  to  over- 
turn. 

Must  one  rash  word,  Ih'  infirmity  of  age, 
Throw  down  llie  merit  nf  my  better  years? 
Tbis  the  reward  of  a  whole  life  of  service  ?  Addis. 

18.  To  throw  off.    To  expel. 

The  salts  and  oils  in  the  animal  body,  as  soon 
as  they  |)utrefy,  are  thrown  off]  ur  produce  mortal 
distempers.  Arhuthnot. 

19.  To  throw  off.  To  reject ;  to  discard : 
as,  to  throw  off  an  acquaintance. 

'  J'would  be  better 
Could  you  provoke  him  to  give  you  t!i'  occasion. 
And  tlieii  to  throw  him  off.    Dryden's  Span.  Fryar. 

Can  there  be  any  rea5,un  why  the  household  of 
God  alone  should  throw  off  all  that  orderly  de- 
pendence and  duty,  by  which  all  other  houses  are 
□est  aoverjied  ?  Spratt. 

20.  To  throw  out.  To  exert ;  to  bring 
forth  into  act. 

She  throws  out  thrilling  shrieks,  and  shrieking 
cries.  Spenser. 

The  gods  in  bounty  work  up  storms  about  us. 
That  give  mankind  occasicm  to  exert 
Their  hidden  strength,  and  throw  out  into  practice 
Virtues  which  slum  the  day.  Addison. 

21.  To  throw  out.  To  distance;  to  leave 
behind. 

When  e'er  did  Juba,  or  did  Fortius,  sliow 
A  virtue  that  has  cast  me  at  a  distance, 
And  thrown  me  out  in  the  pursuits  of  honour? 

Addison. 

22.  To  throw  out.    To  eject;  to  expel. 

The  other  two  whom  they  had  thrown  out,  Ihey 
were  content  should  enjoy  their  exile.  Sufft 

23.  To  throw  out.    To  reject;  to  exclude. 
The  oddness  of  the  proposition  taught  others  to 

reflect  a  little  ;  and  the  bill  was  thrown  out.  Saift 

24.  To  throw  up.    To  resign  angrily. 

Bad  games  are  thrown  up  too  soon. 
Until  I  hey  're  never  to  be  won.  Hudibras. 
Experienced  gamesters  throw  up  tlieir  cards 
when  they  know  the  game  is  in  the  enemy's  hand, 
v  ithout  uiniecessary  vexation  in  pla\ing  it  out. 

Addison's  Freeiwlder. 
Life  we  must  not  part  with  foolishly  :  it  must 
not  be  thrown  up  in  a  pet,  nor  sacrificed  to  a  quar- 
rel. Collier. 

25.  To  throw  up.  To  enait ;  to  eject ;  to 
bring  up. 

Judge  of  the  cause  by  ttie  substances  the  pa- 
tient throws  up.  Arhuthnot. 

26.  This  is  one  of  the  words  which  is  used 
with  great  latitude  ;  but  in  all  its  uses, 
whether  literal  or  figurative,  it  retains 
from  its  primitive  meaning  some  notion 
of  haste  or  violence. 

To  Throw,  v.  n. 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  casting. 

2.  To  cast  dice. 

3.  To  throw  about.  To  cast  about ;  to  try 
expedients. 

Now  unto  despair  I  'gin  to  grow. 
And  mean  for  better  wind  about  to  throw.  Spenser. 

Throw,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  cast;  the  act  of  casting  or  throwing. 

The  top  he  tore 
LFrom  off  a  huge  rocke  ;  and  so  right  a  throw 
Made  at  our  ship,  that  just  before  the  prow 
It  overflew  and  fell.  Chapman. 

He  heav'd  a  stone,  and,  rising  to  the  throw, 
He  sent  it  in  a  whirlwind  at  the  foe  : 
Atow'r  assaulted  by  so  rude  a  stroke. 
With  all  its  lofty  battlements  had  shook.  Addison. 

2.  A  cast  of  dice ;  the  manner  in  which 
the  dice  fall  when  they  are  cast. 

If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice 
Wliicli  is  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand  . 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page.  Shakes]}. 

If  they  err  finally,  it  is  like  a  man's  missing  his 
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cast  wlien  lie  tlirows  dice  for  his  life ;  his  being, 
his  happiness,  and  all  is  involved  in  the  errour  of 
one  throw.  South. 

Suppose  any  particular  orderof  tlic  alphabet  to 
be  assigned,  and  the  twenty-four  letters  cast  at  a 
venture,  so  as  to  fall  in  a  line  ;  it  is  many  million 
of  millions  odds  to  one  against  any  single  throw, 
that  the  assigned  order  will  not  be  cast. 

Bentiey's  Sermons. 

The  world,  wliere  lucky  throios  to  blocklieads 
fall, 

Knaves  know  the  game,  and  lionest  men  pay  all. 

Young. 

3.  The  space  to  which  any  thing  is  thrown. 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
I've  tumbled  past  the  tlirow ;  and  in  his  praise 
Have,  almost,  stamp'd  the  leasing.      Shah.  Coriol. 

The  Sirenum  Scopuli  are  sharp  rocks  that  stand 
about  a  stone's  throw  from  the  south  side  of  the 
island.  Addison. 

4.  Stroke;  blow. 

So  fierce  he  laid  about  him,  and  dealt  blows 
On  either  side,  that  neither  mail  could  hold, 
Ne  shield  defend  the  tlunider  of  his  throws.  Spens. 

5.  Effort;  violent  sally. 

Your  youth  admires 
The  throws  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul ; 
Cato's  bold  flights,  the  extravagance  of  virtue. 

Addison. 

6.  The  agony  of  childbirth ;  in  this  sense 
it  is  written  throe.    See  Throe. 

The  most  pregnant  wit  in  the  world  never  brings 
forth  any  thing  great  without  some  pain  and  tra- 
vail, pangs  and  throws,  before  the  delivery.  South, 

But  when  the  mother's  throws  begin  to  come. 
The  creature,  |)ent  within  the  narrow  room, 
Breaks  his  blind  prison.  Dryden. 

Say,  my  friendship  wants  him 
To  liclp  me  bring  to  liglit  a  manly  birth. 
Which  to  the  wond'riTig  world  I  shall  disclose. 
Or,  if  he  fail  me,  perish  in  my  throws.  Dryden. 

Thrower,  n.s.  [from  throw.]  One 
that  throws. 

Fate,  against  thy  better  disposition. 
Hath  made  thy  person  for  tlie  thrower  out 
Of  n)y  poor  babe.  Shakesp.  H'inter's  Tale. 

Thrum,  n.  s.  [thraum,  Island,  the  end 
of  any  thing.] 

1.  The  ends  of  weavers  threads. 

2.  Any  coarse  yarn. 

There's  her  thrum  hat,  and  her  raufljer  too.Sliak. 

O  fates,  come,  come, 
Cut  thread  and  thrum, 

Quail,  crush,  conclude  and  quell.  Shakesp. 

All  moss  hath  here  and  there  little  stalks,  be- 
sides the  low  thrum.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Would  our  t/iriim  capp'd  ancestors  find  fault 
For  want  of  sugar-tongs,  or  spoons  for  salt?  King. 

To  Thrum,  v.  a.  To  grate;  to  play 
coarsely. 

Blunderbusses  planted  in  every  loop  hole,  go 
ofi^  constantly  at  the  squeaking  of  a  fiddle  and  the 
thrumming  of  a  guitar.       Dryden  s  Spanish  Fryar. 

Thrush,  n.  s.  [^jiij-c,  Sax.  turdus,  Lat.] 

1.  A  small  singing-bird. 

Of  singing-birds  they  have  linnets,  goldfinches, 
blackbirds,  and  thrushes.  Carevi's  Survey  of  Cormu. 

Pain,  and  a  fine  thrush,  have  been  severally  en- 
deavouring to  call  oti'  my  attention;  but  both  in 
vain.  Pope. 

2.  [From  thrust:  as  we  say,  a  push ;  a 
breaking  out.]  By  this  name  are  called 
small,  round,  superficial  ulcerations, 
which  appear  first  in  the  mouth ;  but  as 
they  proceed  from  the  obstruction  of  the 
emissaries  of  the  saliva,  by  the  lentor 
and  viscosity  of  the  humour,  they  may 
affect  every  part  of  the  alimentary  duct, 
except  the  thick  guts:  they  are  just  the 
same  in  the  inward  parts  as  scabs  in  the 
skin,  and  fall  off  from  the  inside  of  the 
bowels  like  a  crust :  the  nearer  they  ap- 
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proach  to  a  white  colour,  the  less  dan- 
gerous. Arhuthnot  on  Diet. 
To  Thrust,  v.  a.  [trusito,  Lat.] 

1.  To  push  any  thing  into  matter,  or  be- 
tween close  bodies. 

Thrust  in  thy  sickle,  and  reap.        Rev.  xiv.  15. 

2.  To  push ;  to  move  with  violence ;  to 
drive.    It  is  used  of  persons  or  things. 

They  should  not  only  not  be  thrust  out,  but  also 
have  estates  and  grants  of  their  lands  new  made 
to  them.  Spenser. 

When  the  king  comes,  offer  him  no  violence. 
Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  by  force. Shakesp. 

Lock  up  my  doors;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum. 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  publick  streets. Sfto/t. 

When  the  ass  saw  the  angel,  she  thrust  herself 
unto  the  wall,  and  crusht  Balaam's  foot. 

Numbers,  xxii.  25. 

On  tliis  condition  will  I  make  a  covenant  with 
you,  that  I  may  thrust  out  all  your  right  eyes. 

1  Samuel,  xi.  2. 

She  caught  him  by  the  feet ;  but  Gehazi  came 
near  to  tlirust  her  away  2  Kings,  iv.  27. 

The  prince  shall  not  take  of  the  peo|j]e's  inhe- 
ritance, by  oppression  to  thrust  them  out. 

Isaiah,  xlvi  18. 

'  Thou  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  to  heaven, 
shall  be  thrust  down  to  hell.  Luke,  x.  15. 

Rich,  then  lord  chancellor,  a  man  of  quick  and 
lively  delivery  of  speech,  but  as  of  mean  birth  so 
prone  to  thrust  forwards  the  ruin  of  great  persons, 
in  this  manner  spake.  Hayward. 
They 

In  hate  of  kings  shall  cast  anew  the  frame. 
And  thrust  out  Collatine  that  bore  their  name. 

Dryden. 

To  justify  his  threat,  he  rtriists  aside 
The  crowd  of  centaurs,  and  redeems  the  bride. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  stab. 

Phineas  thrmt  both  of  them  through. 

Numbers,  xxt.  8. 

4.  To  compress. 

He  thrust  the  fleece  together,  and  wringed  the 
dew  out  of  it.  Judges,  vi.  38. 

5.  To  impel ;  to  urge. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  tl;e 
moon,  and  stars,  as  if  we  were  villains  on  neces- 
sity, and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine  thrust- 
ing on.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

6.  To  obtrude  ;  to  intrude. 

Who's  there,  I  say  ?  How  dare  you  thrust  your- 
selves 

Into  my  private  meditations  ?  Shak.  Henry  VIII. 

1  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears.  Shakesp.  Julius  C<isar. 

_  Should  he  not  do  as  rationally,  who  took  phy- 
sick  from  any  one  who  had  taken  on  himself  the 
name  of  physician,  or  thrust  himself  into  that  em- 
ployment? Locke. 

To  Thrust,  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  a  hostile  push  ;  to  attack  with 
a  pointed  weapon. 

2.  To  squeeze  in;  to  put  himself  into  any 
place  by  violence. 

I'll  be  a  Spartan  while  I  live  on  earth  ; 
But,  when  in  heav'n,  I'll  stand  next  Hercules, 
And  thrust  between  my  fathei  and  the  god.  Dryd. 

3.  To  intrude. 

Not  all. 

Who  like  intruders  thrust  into  their  service, 
Participate  their  sacred  influence.  Rowe. 

4.  To  push  forwards ;  to  come  violently  ;  to 
throng ;  to  press. 

Young,  old,  thrust  there. 
In  mighty  concourse.  Chapman's  Odyssey. 

The  miserable  men  wliich  shrunk  from  the  work 
were  again  beaten  forward,  and  presently  slain, 
and  fresh  men  still  thrust  on. 

Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks. 
Thrust,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Hostile  attack  with  any  pointed  weapon. 
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Zelmane  liearkeiiiiig  to  no  more,  began  with 
such  witty  fury  to  pursue  liira  with  blows  ami 
thrusts,  that  nature  and  virtue  coranianded  him  to 
look  to  his  safety.  Sidtiey. 

That  thrxist  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed, 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  tliou  know'st.  Shak. 

Polites  Pyrrhus  witli  his  lance  pursues, 
And  often  reaches,  and  his  thrusts  renews.  Dryden. 
2.  Assault;  attack. 

There  is  one  thrust  at  your  pure,  pretended  me- 
chanism. More' s  Divine  Dialogues. 

Thru'ster.  n.  s.  [from  thrust}  He 

that  thrusts. 
Thrus'tle.  ».  s.  [from  thrust.]  Thrush; 

throstle. 

No  thrustles  shrill  the  bramble  bush  forsake  ; 
No  chirping  lark  the  welkin  sheen  invokes.  Gay. 

To  Thryfa'llow.  i>.  a.  [thrice  and  fal- 
low.] To  give  the  third  plowing  in 
summer. 

Tkruf'allow  hetime  for  destroying  of  weed, 
Let  thistle  and  docke  fall  a  blooming  and  sctd. 

Tnsser. 

THUMB,  n.  s  [«uma,  Sax.]  The  short 
strong  finger  answering  to  the  other 
four. 

Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb, 
Wreck'd  as  homeward  he  did  come.    Shak.  Mach. 

When  he  is  dead  you  will  wear  hini  in  thumb 
rings,  as  the  J'urks  did  Scanderbeg.  Dryden. 

Every  man  in  Turkey  is  of  some  trade  :  Sultan 
Achniet  was  a  maker  of  ivory  rings,  which  the 
Turks  wear  upon  their  thumbs  when  they  shoot 
their  arrows.  Broome. 

The  hand  is  divided  into  four  fingers  bending 
forwards,  and  one  opposite  bending  backwards, 
called  the  thumb,  to  join  with  them  severally  or 
united,  whereby  it  is  fitted  to  lay  huld  of  ohjects. 

Itdu  on  the  Creatio?t. 

To  Thumb,  v.  n.  To  handle  aukwardly. 
Thumb-band.  n.s.  [thumb  and  band.] 

A  twist  of  any  materials  made  thick  as 

a  man's  thumb. 
Tie  thumb-bands  I'f  hay  round  them.  Mottimer. 

Thu'mbstal.  w.  s.  [thumb  and  stall.]  A 
thimble. 

Thump.  ?i.  s.    [thomho,  Ital.]    A  hard 
'   heavy  dead  dull  blow  with  sometliing 
blimt. 

.•Viid  blund'ring  still  with  smarting  rump. 
He  gave  the  kni{;ht's  steed  such  athump 
As  made  him  reel.  Hudibras. 

Before,  behind,  the  blows  are  dealt ;  around 
Their  hollow  sides  the  rattling  t/ium/js  resound.  Dri/. 

Their  f/mmps  and  bruises  might  turn  to  account, 
if  they  could  beat  each  other  into  good  manners. 

Addison. 

The  watchman  gave  so  great  a  thump  at  my 
door,  that  I  awaked  at  the  knock.  Tatler. 

To  Thump,  v.  a.  To  beat  with  dull 
heavy  blows. 

Those  bastard  Britons,  whom  our  fathers 
Have  in  theirland  beaten,  bobb'd,  and  thump'd. 

Shakesp. 

To  Thump,  v.  n.  To  fall  or  strike  with 
a  dull  heavy  blow. 

A  stone 

Levell'd  so  right,  it  thump'd  upon 

His  manly  paunch,  with  such  a  force, 

As  almost  beat  him  off  his  horse.  Hudibras. 

A  watchman  at  midnight  thumps  with  his  pole. 

Swift. 

Thu'mper.  v.  s.  [from  thump.]  The  per- 
son or  thing  that  thumps. 

THUNDER,  n.s.  [Sunberi.  ^un^n,  Sax. 
dunder,  Swed.  donda ,  Dut.  tonntrrt, 
French.] 

1.  Thunder  is  a  most  bright  flame  rising 
on  a  sudden,  moving  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  with  a  very  rapid  velocity. 
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through  the  air,  according  to  any  deter- 
mination, upwards  from  the  earth,  hori- 
zontally, obliquely,  downwards  in  a  right 
line,  or  in  several  right  lines,  as  it  were 
in  serpentine  tracts,  joined  at  various 
angles,  and  commonly  ending  with  a 
loud  noise  or  rattling.  Muschmbroek. 

2.  In  popular  and  poetick  language,  thun- 
der is  commonly  the  noise,  and  light- 
ning the  flash ;  though  thunder  is  some- 
times taken  for  both. 

I  do  not  bid  the  i/iunrfo'-bearer  shoot, 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  3  ovu. Shakesp. 

The  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  all  the  thunder  bend.  Shakesp. 

The  thu7ider, 
Wring'd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage, 
Perha|)s  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  thro'  the  vast  and  boundless  deep.  Milt. 

3.  Any  loud  noise  or  tumultuous  violence. 

So  fierce  he  laid  about  him,  and  dealt  blows. 
On  either  side,  that  neither  mail  could  hold 
Ne  shield  defend  the  thunder  of  his  throws.  Spcns. 

Here  will  we  face  this  storm  of  insolence, 
Nor  fear  the  noisy  thunder  ;  let  it  roll, 
Then  burst,  and  spend  at  once  its  idle  rage.  liowe. 
To  Thu'nder  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  make  thunder. 

His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world  : 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 
Nor  Jove  for 's  power  to  thunder.  Shak.  Coriolanus. 

2.  To  make  a  loud  or  terrible  noise. 

So  soon  as  some  few  notable  examples  had  thun- 
dered a  duty  into  the  suhjects  hearts,  he  soon 
shewed  no  baseness  of  suspicion.  Sidney. 

His  dreadful  name  late  through  all  Spain  did 
tliunder. 

And  Hercules'  two  pillars  standing  near 

Did  make  to  quake  and  fear.  Spenser. 

His  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  thunder  in  my  ears.  Milton. 

Like  a  black  sheet  the  whelming  billow  spread. 
Burst  o'er  the  float, and  thunder  d  on  his  head.  Pope. 

To  Thu'nder.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  emit  with  noise  and  terrour. 

Oracles  severe 
Were  daily  thunder'd  in  our  general's  ear, 
Tliat  by  his  daui:litcr's  blood  we  must  appease 
Diana's  kindled  wrath.  Dryden. 

2.  To  publish  any  denunciation  or  threat. 

All  archdeacon,  as  being  a  prelate,  may  thunder 
out  an  ecclesiastical  censure.  Aytijfe. 

Thu'nderbolt.  n.  s.  [thunder  and  bolt, 
as  it  signifies  an  arrow.] 

1.  Lightning ;  the  arrows  of  heaven. 

If  i  had  a  thundei-bolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can  tell  who 
should  down.  Shakesp. 

Let  the  lightning  of  this  thunderbolt,  which  hath 
been  so  severe  a  punishment  to  one,  be  a  terrour 
to  all.  Ki7ig  Charles. 

My  heart  does  beat,  - 
As  if  'twere  forging  thunderbolts  for  Jove.  Den. 

Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 
The  Scipios'  worth,  those  thunderbolts  of  war  ?D™d. 

The  most  remarkable  piece  in  Antoniue's  pillar 
is  Jupiter  Pluvius  sending  down  rain  on  the  faint- 
ing army  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  thunderbolts  on 
his  enemies  ;  which  is  the  greatest  confirmation  of 
the  story  of  the  Christian  legion.  Addison. 

2.  Fulmination ;  denunciation ;  properly 
ecclesiastical. 

He  severely  threatens  such  with  the  thunderbolt 
of  excommunication.         Hakemllon  Vrovidence. 

Thu'nderclap.  n.s.  [thunder and  clap.] 
Explosion  of  thunder. 

The  kindly  bird  that  bears  Jove's  thunderclap, 
One  day  did  scorn  the  simple  scarabee. 

Proud  of  his  highest  service,  and  good  hap. 
That  made  all  other  fowls  his  thralls  to  be.  Spens. 

When  some  dreadful  Ihimderclap  is  ai"h. 
The  winged  fire  shoots  swiftly  through  the  sky  ; 
Strikes  and  consumes  ere  scarce  it  docs  appear, 
And,  by  the  sudden  ill,  prevents  tiu-.k-dt.Druden. 
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When  suddenly  the  thunderclap  was  heard. 
It  took  us  unprepar'd,  and  out  of  guard.  Dryden. 

Thu  nderer,  n.  s.  [from  thunder.]  The 
power  that  thunders. 

How  dare  you,  ghosts. 
Accuse  the  thunderer,  whose  bolt  you  know, 
Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts Shakesp. 

Had  the  old  Greeks  discover'd  your  abode, 
Crete  had  n't  been  the  cradle  of  their  god  ; 
On  that  small  island  they  bad  look'd  with  scorn, 
And  in  Great  Britain  thought  the  thunderer  born. 

Waller. 

When  the  bold  Typheus 
Forc'd  great  Jove  from  his  own  heav'n  to  fly, 
'J'lie  lesser  gods,  that  shar'd  his  prosp'rous  state. 
All  sutfer'd  in  the  exil'd  thunderer's  fate.  Dryden. 

Thu'nderous.  adj.  [from  thunder.] 
Producing  thunder. 

Look  in  and  see  each  blissful  deity. 
How  he  before  the  (/tmirferous  throne  doth  lie.Mift. 

Thu'ndershower.  n.  s.  [thunder  and 
shower.]  A  rain  accompanied  with 
thunder. 

The  conceit  is  long  in  delivering,  and  at  last  it 
comes  like  a  tlnindershower ,  full  of  sulphur  and 
darkness,  with  a  terrible  crack.  Stillingfleet. 

In  thundershowers  the  winds  and  clouds  are  of- 
tentimes contrary  to  one  another,  especially  if 
hail  falls,  the  sultry  weather  below  directing  the 
wind  one  way,  anfl  the  cold  above  the  clouds  an- 
other. Durham's  Physico-Theohgy. 

Thu'nderstone.  n.  s.  [thunder  and 
stone.]  A  stone  fabulously  supposed  to 
be  emitted  by  thunder ;  thunderbolt.  ^ 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning  flash. 
Nor  th' all-dreaded  thunderstone,  Shak.  Cymbeline. 

7o  Thu'nderstrike.  v.  a.  [thunder  and 
strike.] 

1.  To  blast  or  hurt  with  lightning. 

I  remained  as  a  manthunderstricken,  not  daring, 
na^^  not  able,  to  behold  that  power.  Sidney. 

the  overthrown  he  rais'd,  and  as  a  herd 
Of  goats,  or  tim'rous  flock,  together  throng'd. 
Drove  them  before  him  thunderstruck.  Milton. 

With  tiie  voice  divine 
Nigh  thunderstruck,  th'  exalted  man,  to  whom 
Such  high  attest  was  giv'n,  a  while  survey'd 
With  wonder.  Milt.  Par.  Regained, 

'Tis  said  that  thunderstruck  Enceladus 
Lies  stretch'd  supine.  Addison. 

2.  To  astonish  with  any  thing  terrible. 

Feare  from  our  liearts  tooke 
The  very  life  ;  to  be  so  thunderstrooke 
With  such  a  voice.  Chapman. 

Thuri'ferous.  adj.  [thurifer,  Lat] 
Bearing  frankincense. 

Thurifica'tion.  w.  s.  [thuris  andfacio, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  fuming  with  incense; 
the  act  of  burning  incense. 

The  several  acts  of  worship  which  were  required 
to  be  performed  to  images  are  processions,  gena- 
flections,  thurificutions,  deosculations,  and  obla- 
tions. Stillingfleet. 

Thu'rsday.  n.  s.  [thorsgday,  Dan. 
from  thor.  Thor  was  the  son  of  Odin ; 
yet  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  they 
worshipped  the  Supreme  Deity  under 
his  name,  attributing  the  power  over  all 
things,  even  the  inferiour  deities,  to  him. 
Stillingfleet.]  The  fifth  day  of  the  week. 
Thus.  adv.  ['Say,  Sax.] 
1.  In  this  manner;  in  thiswise. 

It  cannot  be  that  they  who  speak  thus,  should' 
thus  judge.  Hooker. 

The  knight  him  calling,  asked  who  he  was 
Who  lifting  up  bis  head,  him  answer'd  thus.Spen. 

1  returned  with  similar  proof  enough. 
With  tokens  thus,  and  thus.     Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

'I'o  be  tlms  is  nothing ; 
But  to  be  safely  thus.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
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1  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,  and  thus  and 
ihus  have  I  done.  Joshua,  vii.  23. 

The  Romans  used  a  like  wise  endeavour,  and 
whiles  in  a  higher,  in  a  wiser  strain,  making  con 
cord  a  deity  ;  thus  seeking  peace,  not  by  an  oath, 
but  by  prayer.  Holyday 
'J'hat  the  principle  that  sets  on  work  these  or- 
gans, is  nothing  else  but  the  modification  of  mat- 
ter thus  or  thus  posited,  is  false.  Judge  Hale. 

Beware,  1  warn  thee  yev,  to  tell  thy  griefs 
In  terms  becoming  majesty  to  hear ; 
i  warn  thee  thus,  because  I  know  thy  temper 
Is  insolent.  Vryden's  Dm  Sebastian. 

ITius  in  the  triumphs  of  soft  peace  I  reign. 

Pryden. 

All  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man. 
When  from  his  lofty  couch  he  thus  began. 

Dryden's  Mneid,. 
To  this  degree ;  to  this  quantity, 
A  counsellor  of  state  in  Spain  said  to  his  master, 
will  tell  your  majesty  thiLS  much  for  your  com- 
urt,  your  majesty  hath  but  two  enemies  ;  whereof 
he  one  is  all  the  world,  and  the  other  your  own 
niiiisters  Bacon. 
Even  thus  wise,  that  is,  thus  peaceable,  were 
ery  heathens;  tftits peaceable  among  themselves, 
hough  without  grace  ;  thus  peaceable  by  wise 
ature  very  like  grace.  Holyday. 
He  said,  Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds, 

Milton. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  first  earth,  and  its 
roduction  and  form.  Burnet's  Theory. 

No  man  reasonably  pretends  to  know  thus  much, 
ut  he  must  pretend  to  know  all  things.  Tillotson. 

This  you  roust  do  to  inherit  life;  and  if  you 
ave  come  up  thus  far,  firmly  persevere  in  it. 

Wake. 

Thwack,  v,  a.  [Saccian,  Sax.]  To 
trike  with  something  blunt  and  heavy  ; 
0  thresh ;  to  bang ;  to  belabour.  A 
udicrous  word. 

He  shall  not  stay  ; 
Ve  'II  thwack  him  hence  with  distaffs.  ShaJcesp. 
Nick  fell  foul  upon  John  Bull,  to  snatch  the 
idgel  he  had  in  his  hand,  that  he  might  thwack 
?wis  with  it.  Arbuthnot. 
J  heselong  fellows,  as  sightly  as  they  are,  should 
id  their  jackets  well  th  wacked.  Arbutlmot. 

WACK.   n.  s.   [from  the  verb.]  A 
eavy  hard  blow. 

But  Talgol  first  with  a  hard  thwack 
Twice  bruis'd  his  head,  and  twice  his  back. 

Hudibras. 

Tliey  place  several  pots  of  rice,  with  cudgels  in 
le  neighbourhood  of  each  pot ;  the  monkeys  de- 
end  from  the  trees,  take  up  the  arms,  and  be- 
nour  one  another  with  a  storm  of  thwacks. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

WART,  adj.  [Spyn,  Sax.  dwars,  Dut.] 
Transverse ;  cross  to  something  else. 
This  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe, 
lov'd  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities.  Milton, 

Perverse;  inconvenient;  mischievous. 
Thwart,  v.  a. 


hi: 


To  cross ;  to  lie  or  come  cross  any 
ng. 

Swift  as  a  shooting  star 
n  autumn  thwarts  the  night.  Miiton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Yon  stream  of  light,  a  thousand  ways 
Jpward  and  downward  thwarting  and  convolv'd. 

Thmnson. 

To  cross ;  to  oppose ;  to  traverse  ;  to 
ontravene. 

Some  sixteen  months  and  longer  might  have  staid, 
f  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me.  Shakesp. 

Lesser  had  been 
he  ihwartings  of  your  dispositions,  if 
fouhad  not  shew'd  how  you  were  dispos'd 
■re  they  lack  power  to  cross  you. 

Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

The  understanding  and  will  then  never  disa- 
:reed  ;  for  the  proposals  of  the  one  never  thwarted 
he  niclinations  of  the  other.  South. 

rile  rays  both  good  and  bad,  of  equal  pow'r, 
>a<!b  thwarting  other  made  a  mingled  hour.  Dryd 
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In  vain  did  1  the  godlike  youth  deplore  : 
The  more  I  begg'd,  they  thwarted  me  the  more. 

Addison. 

Neptune  aton'd,  his  wrath  shall  now  refrain, 
Or  thwart  the  synod  of  the  gods  in  vain. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

By  thwarting  passions  tost,  by  cares  opprest. 
He  found  the  tempest  pictur'd  in  his  breast.  Young. 

To  Thwart,  v.  n.    To  be  in  opposi- 
tion to. 

It  is  easy  to  be  imagined  what  reception  any 
proposition  shall  find,  that  shall  at  all  thwart  with 
these  internal  oracles.  Locke. 
Thwa'rting.  n.  s.  [from  thwart.]  The 

act  of  crossing,  &c.  as  the  verb. 
Thwa'rtingly.  adv.  [from  thwarting.] 

Oppositely;  with  opposition. 
Thy.  pronoun.  [Sm,  Sax.]    Of  thee;  be- 
longing to  thee ;  relating  to  thee ;  the 
possessive  of  fAoM.    See  Thou, 

Whatever  God  did  say. 
Is  all  thy  clear  and  smooth  uninterrupted  way. 

Cowley. 

Th'  example  of  the  heavenW  lark. 
Thy  fellow  poet,  CowJey,  mark.  Cowley. 
These  are  thy  works,  parent  of  good  !  Milton. 

Thyine  wood.  n.  s.    A  precious  wood. 
The  merchandize  of  gold  and  all  thyine  wood  are 
departed  from  thee.  Revelations,  xviii.  12. 

Thyme,  n.  s.  \thym,  Fr.  thymus,  Lat.] 
A  plant. 

The  thyme  hath  a  iabiated  flower,  consisting  of 
one  leaf,  whose  upper  lip  is  erect,  and  generally 
split  in  two,  and  tlie  under  lip  is  divided  into  three 
parts  ;  out  of  the  flower-cup  arises  the  pointal,  ac- 
companied by  four  embrios,  which  afterward 
become  so  many  seeds,  inclosed  in  a  husk,  which 
before  was  the  flower-cup  ;  to  these  marks  must 
be  added  hard  ligneous  stalks,  and  the  flowers  ga- 
thered into  heads.  Miller. 

No  more,  ray  goats,  shall  1  behold  you  climb 
The  steepy  cliffs,  or  crop  the  flow'ry  thyme.  Dryd. 

Thyse'lf.  pronoun  reciprocal,  [thy  and 
self.] 

1.  It  is  commonly  used  in  the  oblique 
cases,  or  following  the  verb. 

Come  high  or  low. 
Thyself  and  oflice  deftly  show.    Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
It  must  and  shall  be  so  ;  content  thyself.  Shakesp. 

2,  In  poetical  or  solemn  language  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  nominative. 

These  goods  thyself  can  on  thyself  bestow.  Dryd. 
Ti'ar,    \    n.  s.  [tiare,  Fr,  tiara,  Lat.] 
Tia'ra,  j      A  dress  for  the  head;  a 
diadem. 

His  back  was  turn'd,  but  not  bis  brightness  hid  ; 
Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a  golden  tiar 
Circled  his  head.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

This  royal  robe  and  this  tiara  wore 
Old  Priam,  and  this  golden  sceptre  bore 
In  full  assemblies.  Dryden's  Mneid. 

A  tiar  wreath'd  her  head  with  many  a  fold. 
Her  waist  was  circled  with  a  zone  of  gold.  Pope. 

Fairer  she  seem'd,  distinguish'd  from  the  rest. 
And  better  mien  disclos'd,  as  better  drest  ; 
A  bright  tiara  round  her  forehead  ty'd. 
To  juster  bounds  confin'd  its  rising  pride.  Prior. 
To  TiCE.  V.  a.  [from  entice.]    To  draw  ; 
to  allure. 

Lovely  enchanting  language,  sugar-cane. 
Honey  of  roses,  whither  wilt  thou  fly  ? 

Hath  some  fond  lover  tied  thee  to  thy  bane ? 
And  wilt  tjiou  leave  the  church,  and  love  a  sty ' 

Her'bert. 

Tick.  w.  s.    [This  word  seems  contracted 
from  ticket,  a  tally  on  which  debts  are 
scored.] 
1,  Score;  trust. 

If  thou  bast  the  heart  to  try 't, 
1  'II  lend  thee  back  thyself  awhile, 
And  once  more  for  that  carcase  vile 
Fight  upon  tick.  Hudibras. 
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When  the  money  is  got  into  hands  tiiat  have 
brought  all  that  they  have  need  of,  whoever  needs 
any  thing  else  must  go  on  tick,  or  barter  for \t.Locke. 

You  would  see  him  in  the  kitchen  weighing  the 
beef  and  butter,  paying  ready  money,  that  the 
maids  might  not  run  a  tick  at  the  market. 

Arbuthnot's  History  of  John  Bull. 

2.  [Tique,  Fr.  te/ce,  Dut.]    The  louse  of 
dogs  or  sheep. 

Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were  clear 
again,  that  I  migiit  water  an  ass  at  it !  1  had  rather 
be  a  tick  in  a  sheep,  than  such  a  valiant  ignorance. 

Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

3.  The  case  which  holds  the  feathers  of  a 
bed. 

To  Tick.  v.  n,  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  run  on  score, 

2,  To  trust ;  to  score. 

The  money  went  to  the  lawyers ;  council  won't 
tick.  Arbuthnot. 

Ti'cKEN.  7  n,  s.  The  same  with  tick. 
Ti'cking.  j  A  sort  of  strong  linen  foi 
bedding.  Bailey. 
Ti'cket.  n.  s.  [etiquet,  Fr.]  A  token  of 
any  right  or  debt,  upon  the  delivery  of 
which  admission  is  granted,  or  a  claim 
acknowledged. 

There  should  be  a  paymaster  appointed,  of  spe- 
cial trust,  which  should  pay  every  man  according 
to  his  captain's  ticket,  and  the  account  of  the  clerk 
of  his  band.  Spenser. 

In  a  lottery  with  one  prize,  a  single  ticket  is  only 
enriched,  and  the  rest  are  all  blanks. 

Collier  on  Envy. 
Let  fops  or  fortune  fly  which  way  they  will. 
Disdains  all  loss  of  tickets  or  codille.  Pope. 

To  Ti'ckle.  v.  a.  [titillo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  affect  with  a  prurient  sensation  by 
slight  touches. 

Dissembling  courtesy  !  How  fine  this  tj'rant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds  !  Shakesp.  Cymheline. 

The  mind  is  moved  in  great  vehemency  only  by 
tickling  some  parts  of  the  body.  Bacon. 

There  is  a  sweetness  in  good  verse,  which  tickles 
even  while  it  hurts  ;  and  no  man  can  be  heartily 
angry  with  him  who  pleases  him  against  his  will. 

Dryden. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  laugh  at  any  rate  ;  and  if  a 
straw  can  tickle  a  man,  it  is  an  instrument  of  liap- 
piness.  Dryden. 

2.  To  please  by  slight  gratifications. 

Dametas,  that  of  all  manners  of  stile  could  best 
conceive  of  golden  eloquence,  being  withal  tickled 
by  Musidorus's  praise,  had  his  brain  so  turned, 
that  he  became  slave  to  that  which  he  that  sued  to 
be  his  servant  offered  to  give  him.  Sidney. 

Expectation  ticfc(in^  skittish  spirits. 
Sets  all  on  hazard.  Shakesp. 

Such  a  nature, 
Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  it  treads  on  at  noon.     Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

I  cannot  rule  my  spleen  ; 
My  scorn  rebels,  and  tickles  me  within.  Dryden. 

Dunce  at  the  best ;  in  streets  but  scarce  alfow'd 
To  tickle,  on  thy  straw,  the  stupid  crowd.  Dryden. 

A  drunkard  the  habitual  thirst  after  his  cups 
drives  to  the  tavern,  though  he  has  in  his  view 
the  loss  of  health,  and  perhaps  of  the  joys  of  ano- 
ther life,  the  least  of  which  is  such  a  good  as  he 
confesses  is  far  greater  tlian  the  tickling  oi  his  palate 
with  a  glass  of  wine.  Locke. 

To  Ti'cKLE.  V.  n.    To  feel  titillation. 

He  with  secret  joy  therefore 
Did  tickle  inwardly  in  every  vein. 
And  his  false  heart,  fraught  with  all  treason's  store, 
Was  fiird  with  hope  his  purpose  to  obtain. 

Spenser. 

Ti'ckle.  adj.  [I  know  not  whence  to 
deduce  the  sense  of  this  word.]  Tot- 
tering ;  unfixed  ;  unstable  ;  easily  over- 
thrown. 

When  the  last  O'Neal  began  to  stand  upon  some 
tickle  terms,  this  fellow,  called  baron  of  Dungau- 
I    non,  was  set  up  to  heard  him.    Spenser  on  Ireland. 

a  45. 


use  tenderly ;   to  fon- 
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Thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy  shoulders,  that  a 
milkmaid,  if  slie  be  iii  love,  may  sigh  it  otf,  Shak, 

^    The  state  of  Nuriiiandy 
Stands  on  a  tickle  point,  now  they  are  gone.  Shak. 
Tl'CKLiSH.  adj.  [from  tickle] 

1.  Sensible  to  titillation ;  easily  tickled. 
Tlie  palm  of  the  hand,  though  it  hath  as  thin  a 

skin  as  the  other  parts,  yet  is  nut  ticklish,  because  it 
is  accustomed  to  be  touched.  Bacon's  Natural  Hist. 

2.  Tottering ;  uncertain ;  unfixed. 
Ireland  was  a  ticklish  and  unsettled  state,  more 

easy  to  receive  distempers  and  mutations  than 
England  was.  Bacon. 

Did  it  stand  upon  so  ticklish  and  tottering  a  foun- 
dation as  some  men's  fancy  hath  placed  it,  it 
would  be  nc  wonder  should  it  frequently  vary. 

Woodward's  Natural  History. 

3.  Difficult;  nice. 

How  shall  our  author  hope  a  gentle  fate, 
Who  dares  most  impudently  not  translate? 
It  had  been  civil,  in  these  tic'  lish  times. 
To  fetch  his  fools  and  knaves  from  foreign  climes. 

Swift. 

Tl'cKLiSHNESs.  n.  s.  [from  ticklish.]  The 

state  of  being  ticklish. 
Tt'cKTACK.  n.  s.  [trictrac,  Fr,]    A  game 

at  tables.  Builey. 
TID.  adj.  [tybben,  Sax.]    Tender;  soft; 

nice. 

Ti'dbit.  n.  s.  [</rfand  bit.]    A  dainty. 
To  Ti'ddle.  1    V.  a.   [from  tid.]  To 
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die. 

TIDE.  n.  s.  [ryb,  Sax.  tijd,  Dut.  and 
Island.] 

1.  Time;  season;  while. 

There  they  nlii;lu,  in  hoj-e  themselves  to  hide 
From  the  fierce  heat,  and  lest  their  weary  limbs 
a  tide.  Spenser. 
They  two  forth  passing 
Received  those  two  fair  brides,  their  love's  delight; 
Which,  at  the  appointed  tide. 
Each  one  did  make  his  bride.  Spenser. 
What  liath  this  day  deserv'd. 
That  it  in  golden  letter  should  be  set 
Among  the  high  tides  in  the  kalendar  ? 

Shakesp.  King  John. 
At  new-year's  tide  following,  the  king  ch'  se  liim 
master  of  the  horse.  Wotton 

2.  Alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea. 

That  motion  of  the  water  called  tides,  is  a  rising 
and  falling  of  the  sea  :  the  cause  of  this  is  the  at- 
traction of  the  moon,  whereby  the  part  of  the  wa- 
ter in  tlie  great  ocean  which  is  nearest  the  moon, 
being  most  strongly  attracted,  is  raised  higher  than 
the  rest ;  and  the  part  opposite  to  it  bring  least  at- 
tracted, is  also  higher  than  the  rest ;  and  these  two 
opposite  rises  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
great  oceaii  following  the  motion  of  the  moon  from 
east  to  west,  and  striking  against  the  large  coasts  of 
the  continents,  from  thence  rebound  back  again, 
and  so  make  floods  and  ebbs  in  narrow  seas  and 
rivers.  Locke. 

3.  Commotion  ;  violent  confluence. 

As  in  the  tides  of  people  once  up,  there  want  not 
stirring  winds  to  make  them  more  rough,  so  this 
people  did  light  upon  two  ringleaders. 

Bacon's  Henry  Vll. 

4.  Stream;  course. 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  nohlest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times.  Shakesp. 

The  rapid  currents  drive 
Towards  the  retreating  sea  their  furious  tide.  Milt. 

But  let  not  all  the  gold  which  Tagus  hides, 
And  pays  the  sea  in  tributary  tides. 
Be  bribe  sufficient  to  corrupt  thy  breast. 
Or  violate  with  dreams  thy  peaceful  rest.  Dryden. 

Ccmtinual  tide 
Flows  from  th'  exhilarating  fount.  Phillips. 

To  Tide.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  drive 
with  the  stream. 

Their  images,  the  relicks  of  the  wreck, 
Torn  from  the  naked  poop,  are  tided  back 
By  the  wild  waves,  and  rudely  thrown  ashore.  Dry. 
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To  Tide.  v.  n.  To  pour  a  flood;  to  be 
agitated  by  the  tide. 

When  from  his  dint  the  foe  still  back  ward  shrunk, 
Wading  within  the  Ouse,  he  dealt  his  blows, 
And  sent  them,  rolling,  to  the  tiding  Humher. 

Phillips. 

Ti'degate.  n.  s.  [tide  and  gate.]  A 
gate  through  which  the  tide  passes  into 
a  bason.  Bailey 

Ti'desman.  n.  s,  [tide  and  man.]  A 
tide-waiter  or  customhouse  officer,  who 
watches  on  board  of  merchant-ships  till 
the  duty  of  goods  be  paid,  and  the  ships 
unloaded.  Bailey 

Ti'dewaiter.  M.  s.  [tide  a.x\d  wait.]  An 
officer  who  watches  the  landing  of  goods 
at  the  customhouse. 

Employments  will  be  in  the  hands  of  English 
men  ;  notliing  left  for  Irishmen  but  vicarages  and 
tidewaiters  places.  Swift. 

Ti'dily.  adv.  [from  tidy.]  Neatly  ; 
readily. 

Ti'diness.  n.  5.  [from  tidy]  Neatness; 
readiness. 

Ti'dings.  n.  s.  [tiban,  Sax.  to  happen,  to 
betide ;  tidende,  Island.]  News :  an 
account  of  something  that  has  happened ; 
incidents  related. 

When  her  eyes  she  on  the  dwarf  had  set. 
And  saw  the  signs  that  deadly  tidings  spake. 
She  fell  to  ground  for  sorrowful  regret.  Spenser. 
I  shall  make  my  master  glad  with  these  tidings. 

Shakesp. 

They  win 

Great  numbers  of  each  nation  to  receive, 
Willi  joy,  the  tidings  brought  from  heav'ii.  Milton. 
Fortius,  thy  looks  speak  somewhat  of  import 
ance  : 

What  tidings  dost  thou  bring?  methinks  I  see 
Unusual  gladness  sparklnig  in  thy  eyes.  Addison. 

The  messenger  of  these  glad  tidings,  by  whom 
this  covenant  of  mercy  was  proposed  and  ratified 
was  the  eternal  Son  of  his  bosom.  Rogers. 

TI  DY.  adj.  [tidt.  Island.] 

1.  Seasonable, 
If  weather  be  faire  and  tidie,  thy  grain 

Make  speedilie  carriage,  for  fear  of  a  raine.  Tusser. 

2.  Neat;  ready. 

Whenever  by  yon  barley-mow  I  pass. 
Before  my  eyes  will  trip  the  tidy  lass.  Gays  Past. 

3.  It  seems  to  be  here  put  by  mistake  or 
irony  for  untidy. 

Thou  whorson  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pig,  when 
wilt  thou  leave  fighting?         Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

To  Tie.  v.  a.  [nan,  tijan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  bind ;  to  fasten  with  a  knot. 

Tie  the  kine  to  the  cart,  and  bring  their  calves 
home  from  them.  1  Samnel,  vi.  7. 

Tlumsands  of  men  and  women,  tied  together  in 
chains,  were,  by  the  cruel  Turks,  enforced  to  run 
as  fast  as  their  horses.  KnoUes's  History. 

2.  To  knit ;  to  complicate. 

We  do  not  tie  this  knot  with  an  intention  to 
puzzle  the  argument ;  but  the  harder  it  is  tied,  we 
shall  feel  the  pleasure  more  sensibly  when  we  come 
to  loose  it.  Burnet. 

3.  To  hold  ;  to  fasten ;  to  join  so  as  not 
easily  to  be  parted. 

In  bond  of  virtuous  love  together  tied. 
Together  serv'd  they,  and  together  died.  Fairfax. 

The  intermediate  ideas  (ie  the  extremes  so  firmly 
together,  and  the  probability  is  so  clear,  that  assent 
necessarily  follows  it.  Locke. 

Certain  theorems  resolve  propositions  which  de- 
pend on  them,  and  are  as  firmly  made  out  from 
thence,  as  if  the  mind  went  afresh  over  every  link 
of  the  whole  chain  that  ties  them  to  first-self-evi- 
dent principles.  Locke. 
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4.  To  hinder;  to  obstruct:  with  up  in- 
tensive. 

Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make  me  wail, 
Tits  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  speak.  ShiA. 

Mclantiiis,  stay. 
You  have  my  promise  ;  and  my  hasty  word 
Restrains  my  tongue,  but  ties  nut  up  my  sword. 

Waller. 

Honour  and  good-nature  may  tie  up  his  hands ; 
but  as  these  would  be  very  much  strengthened  by 
reason  and  principle,  so  without  tliem  they  are  only 
instincts.  Addison. 

5.  To  oblige ;  to  constrain ;  to  restrain ; 
to  confine. 

Although  they  profess  they  agree  with  us  touch- 
ing a  prescript  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  in  tlie 
church,  they  have  declared  that  it  shall  not  he  pro- 
scribed as  a  thing  whereunto  they  will  fie  their  mi- 
nisters. Hooker. 

It  is  thecowish  terrour  of  his  spirit. 
That  dares  not  undertake  ;  he  'II  not  feel  wrongs 
Which  lie  him  to  an  answer.    Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Cannot  God  make  any  of  the  appropriate  acts 
of  worship  to  become  due  only  to  himself?  cannot 
he  tie  us  to  perform  them  to  him  ?  StiUingJieet. 

They  tie  themselves  so  strictly  to  unity  of  place, 
that  you  never  see  in  any  of  their  plays  a  scene 
cliange  in  the  noddle  of  an  act.  Dryden. 

Not  tied  to  rules  of  policy,  you  find 
Revenge  less  sweet  than  a  forgiving  mind.  Dryd. 

No  one  seems  less  tied  up  to  a  form  of  words. 

Lockt. 

The  mind  should,  by  several  rules,  be  tied  down 
to  this,  at  first,  uneasy  task ;  use  will  give  it  faci- 
lity. Locke, 

T'liey  have  no  uneasy  expectations  of  what  is  to 
come,  but  are  ever  tied  down  to  the  present  mo- 
ment. Atterbury. 

A  healthy  man  oucht  not  to  tie  himself  up  to 
strict  rules,  nor  to  abstain  from  any  sort  of  food  in 
cimimon  use.  Arbuthnot. 

6.  It  may  be  observed  of  tie,  that  it  has 
often  the  participles  up  and  down  joined 
to  it,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  little 
more  than  emphatical,  and  which,  when 
united  with  this  word,  have  at  least  con- 
sequentially the  same  meaning. 

Tie.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Knot;  fastening. 

2.  Bond;  obligation. 
The  rebels  that  had  shaken  oflF  the  great  yokeof 

obedience,  had  likewise  cast  away  the  lesser  tie  of 
respect.  Bacon. 
No  forest,  cave,  or  savage  den. 
Holds  more  pernicious  beasts  than  men  ; 
Vows,  oaths,  and  contracts,  they  devise. 
And  tell  us  they  are  sacred  ties.  WaUer. 

3.  A  knot  of  hair. 

'I'he  well-swoln  ties  an  equal  homage  claim, 
And  either  shoulder  has  its  share  of  fame.  Ynung. 

Tier.  n.  s.  [Here,  tieire,  old  fr.  tuyer, 
Dut.]    A  row  ;  a  rank. 

Fornovius,  in  his  choler,  discharged  afierofgreat 
ordnance  amongst  the  thickest  of  them.  KmiUes. 

Tierce,  n.  s.  [tiers,  tiercier,  Fr.]  A 
vessel  holding  the  third  part  of  a  pipe. 

Go  now  deny  his  tierce.  BenJonsm, 
Wit,  like  tierce  claret,  when 't  begins  to  pall. 

Neglected  lies,  and 's  of  no  use  at  all ; 

But  in  its  full  perfection  of  decay 

Turns  vinegar,  and  comes  again  in  pla^-.  Dartet, 

Ti'ercet.  n.  s.  [from  tiers,  Fr.]    A  trip- 
let ;  three  lines. 
Tiff.  n.  s.     [A  low  word,  I  suppose 
without  etymology.] 

1 .  Liquor ;  drink. 

1,  whom  griping  penury  surrounds. 
And  hunger,  sure  attendant  npon  want, 
With  scanty  offals,  and  small  acid  tiff, 
Wretched  repast!  my  meagre  corps  sustain. 

Phillips. 

2.  A  fit  of  peevishness  or  sullenness ;  a  pet. 
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"o  Tiff.  r.  n.    To  be  in  a  pet ;  to  quar 
rel.    A  low  word. 
'i'ffany.  U.S.  [/i^er  to  dress  up,  old 
Fr.  Skinner.^    Very  thin  silk. 

'J  he  siiiiiak  of  siilpluir  will  not  lilack  a  paper, 
and  is  coniiuoiil^  used  hy  women  to  wliiten  tiffa- 
nies. Brown. 
IGE.  n.  s.  [in  architecture.]  The  shaft 
of  a  column  from  the  astragal  to  the  ca- 
pital. Bailey. 
'i  GER.  n.  s.  [tigre,  Fr.  tigris,  Lat.]  A 
fierce  beast  of  the  leonine  kind. 

VVlu  n  ihe  blast  of  war  blows  in  your  ear, 
Then  imitate  the  actii)U  of  the  tiger: 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 
Approach  thou  like  th8  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  Hvrtanian  tiger  ; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.  Shukesp.  Macbeth. 

Has  the  steer. 
At  whose  strong  rhest  the  deadly  tiger  hangs, 
E'er  plow'd  for  him  ?  Thomson's  Spri7ig. 

IGHT.  adj.  [dkht,  Dut.] 
,  Tense;  close;  not  loose. 

If  the  centre  holes  be  not  very  deep,  and  the 
pikes  (ill  them  not  very  tight,  the  strength  of  the 
string  will  alter  the  centre  holes. 

Miunn's  Mehanical  Exercises. 

I  do  not  like  this  running  knot,  it  holds  too 
tight;  1  may  be  stifled  all  of  a  sudden. 

ArbuthTiot's  History  of  John  Bull. 

Every  joint  was  well  grooved  ;  and  t'  e  door  did 
not  move  on  hinges,  but  up  and  down  like  a  sash, 
which  kept  my  closet  so  tight  that  very  little  water 
came  in.  Swift. 

Free  from  fluttering  rags;  less  than 
neat. 

A  tight  maid,  ere  he  for  wine  can  ask, 
Gaesses  his  meaning,  and  unuils  the  flask. 

Vryden's  Juvenal, 
The  girl  was  a  tight  clever  wench  as  any.  Arbuth. 
O  J'honias,  I'll  make  a  loving  wife  ; 
I'll  spin  and  card,  and  keep  ourchildren  tight. Gay. 
Drest  her  again  genteel  and  neat, 
And  rather  tight  than  great.  Swift. 
Fo  Ti'ghten.  ?'.  a.  [from  tight.}  To 

straiten  ;  to  make  close. 
ri'GHTER.  n.  s.  [from  tighten^    A  rib- 
band or  string  by  which  women  straiten 
their  clothes. 
Ti'ghtly.  adv.  [from  tight.] 
I.  Closely  ;  not  loosely. 
i.  Neatly  ;  not  idly. 

Hold,  sirrah,  bear  vou  these  letters  tightly  ; 
Sail  like  niy  pinnace  to  these  g<ilden  shores.  Shak. 

Handleyourpruning-kiiife  with  dexterity  :  tight- 
ly, I  say,  go  tightly  to  your  business  ;  you  have  cost 
me  much.  Dryden. 

Ti'ghtness.  n.  s.  [from  tight,] 

1.  Closeness  ;  not  looseness. 

The  bonos  are  inflexible  ;  which  rises  from  the 
greatness  of  the  number  of  corpuscles  that  compose 
them,  and  the  firmness  and  tightness  of  their  union. 

Woodward  on  Fossils. 

2.  Neatness. 

Ti'gress.  n.  s.  [from  tiger.]  The  fera.ile 
of  the  tiger. 

It  is  reported  of  the  tigress,  that  several  spots  rise 
in  her  skin  when  she  is  angry.  Addison. 

Tike.  n.  s,  [iik,  Swed.  teke,  Dut,  tique, 
Fr.] 

1.  The  louse  of  dogs  or  sheep.  See  Tick. 

Lice  and  tikes  are  bred  by  the  sweat  close  kept, 
and  somewhat  arefied  by  the  hair.  Bac.  Nat.  Hist. 

2,  It  it  in  Shakespeare  the  name  of  a  dog, 
in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  Scotland, 
[from  tijk,  Runick,  a  little  dog.] 
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Avant,  you  curs ! 
Hound  or  spaniel,  braclie  or  lym, 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle  tail.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
TILE.  Tt.  s.  ['cijle.  Sax.  tegel,  Dut.  tuile, 
Fr.  tegolu,  Ital.]  Thin  plates  of  baked 
clay  used  to  cover  houses. 
Tlie  roof  is  all  tile,  or  lead,  or  stone. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 
Earth  turned  into  brick  serveth  for  building  as 
stone  doth  ;  and  the  likeof  fi/e.iJacon's  Phys.  Rem. 
In  at  the  window  he  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles. 

Milton. 

Worse  than  all  the  clatt'ring  tiles,  and  worse 
Than  thousand  padders  was  the  poet's  curse.  Dryd 
Tile  pins  made  of  oak,  or  fir,  they  drive  into 
holes  made  in  the  plain  ti7es,  to  hang  them  upon 
their  lathing.  Moxon. 

To  Tile.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  cover  with  tiles. 

Moss  groweth  chiefly  upon  ridges  of  houses  tiied 
or  thatched.  Baron's  Natural  History. 

Sonnets  or  elegies  to  Chloris 
Might  raise  a  house  above  two  stories; 
A  lyric  ode  would  slate;  a  catcli 
Would  tile;  an  epigram  woii'd  thatch. 

Swift's  Miscellanies. 

2.  To  cover  as  tiles. 

The  rafters  of  my  body,  bone. 
Being  still  with  you,  the  muscle,  sinew  and  vein, 
Whicii  tile  this  house,  will  come  again.  Dome. 
Ti'ler.  n.  s.  [luilier,  Fr.  from  ti/e.] 
One  whose  trade  is  to  cover  houses  with 
tiles. 

A  flemish  tiler,  falling  from  the  top  of  a  house 
upon  a  Spaniard,  killed  him  ;  the  next  of  the  blood 
prosecuted  his  death;  and  when  he  was  ((fi"ered  pe- 
cuniary recompense,  nothinp  would  serve  him  but 
lex  talionis :  whereupon  the  judge  said  to  him,  he 
should  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  then  fall 
down  upon  the  tiler.  Bacon's  Apophthegms. 

Ti'ling.  n.  s.  [from  tile.]  The  roof 
covered  with  tiles. 

They  went  upon  the  house-top,  and  let  him 
down  tnrough  the  tiling  with  his  couch  before  Jesus. 

Luke,  V.  19. 

Till.  n.  s.    A  money-box  in  a  shop. 

They  break  up  counters,  doors  and  tills, 
And  leave  ti.e  empty  cliests  in  view.  Swift. 
Till.  prep,  [ril,  Sax.]    To  the  time  of. 
Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell. 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kiiid  releasing  knell. 

Cowley. 

Till  now.    To  the  present  time. 

Pleasure  not  known  till  now.  Milton. 
Till  then.    To  that  time. 

i  he  earth  till  then  was  desert.  Milton. 

Till,  conjunction. 

1.  To  the  time  when. 

Woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamour  drown'd 
Both  har|>  and  voice.  Milton. 

'i  he  unity  of  place  we  neither  find  in  Aristotle, 
Horace,  or  any  who  have  written  of  it,  till  in  our 
age  the  French  poets  first  made  it  a  precept  of  the 
stage.  Dryden. 

2.  To  the  degree  that. 

Meditate  so  Ions  till  you  make  some  act  of 
prajer  to  God,  or  glorification  of  him.  Taylor. 

'lo  this  strange  pitch  their  high  assertions  flew, 
Till  Nature's  self  scarce  look'd  on  them  as  two. 

Cowley. 

Goddess,  spread  thy  reign  till  Isis'  elders  reel. 

Pope. 

To  Till.  v.  a.  [ryhan.  Sax.  tenlen,  Dut.] 
To  cultivate  ;  to  husband  :  commonly 
used  of  the  husbandry  of  the  plow. 

This  paradise  I  give  thee,  count  it  thine, 
To  till,  and  keep,  and  of  the  fruit  to  eat.  Milton. 

Send  him  from  the  garden  forth,  to  till 
The  ground  whence  he  was  taken.  Milt.  Par.  Lost. 

The  husbandman  tilleth  the  ground,  is  employed 
in  an  honest  business  that  is  necessary  in  life,  and 
very  capable  of  being  made  an  acceptable  service 
unto  God.  Law. 
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Ti'llable.  adj.  [from  till.]  Arable ;  fit 
for  the  plow. 

The  tillable  fields  are  so  hilly,  that  the  oxen  can 
hardly  take  sure  footing.  Carew'sSurv  of  Cornwall. 

Ti  llage,  n.  s.  [from  till.]  Husbandry  ; 
the  act  or  practice  of  plowing  or  cul- 
ture. 

Tillage  will  enable  the  kingdom  for  corn  for  the 
natives,  and  to  spare  for  exj  ortation.  Bacon, 

A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
First-fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  tlie  yellow  sheaf. 

Milton. 

Incite  them  to  improve  the  tillage  of  their  coun- 
try, to  recover  the  bad  soil,  and  to  remedy  the 
waste.  Milt'm. 

Bid  the  laborious  hind. 
Whose  harden'd  hands  did  long  in  tillage  toil. 
Neglect  the  promis'd  harvest  of  the  soil.  Dryden. 

That  there  was  tilltige,  Moses  intimates;  but 
whether  bestowed  on  all,  or  only  U|ion  snme  parts 
of  that  earth,  as  also  what  sort  ul  tillage  that  was, 
is  not  expressed.  Woodward. 
Ti'ller.  n.  s.  [from  till.] 

1.  Husbandman;  ploughman. 

They  bring  in  sea-sand  partly  after  their  near- 
ness to  the  places,  and  partly  6y  the  good  hus- 
bandry of  the  tiller.  Cartw. 

Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller 
of  the  ground.  Genesis,  iv-  2. 

The  worm  that  gnaws  the  ripening  fruit,  sad 
guest  I 

Canker  or  h;cust  hurtful  to  infest 

The  blade  ;  while  husks  elude  the  tiller's  care, 

And  eminence  of  want  distinguishes  theyear.Pn'ar. 

2.  The  rudder  of  a  boat. 

3.  The  horse  that  goes  in  the  thill.  Pro- 
perly Thiller. 

4.  A  till ;  a  small  drawer. 

Search  her  cabinet,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Each  ti//tr  there  with  love  epistles  lin'd. 

Dryden's  Juvenal. 

Ti'llyfally.  7  adv.  A  word  used 
Tl  LLYV alley.  3     formerly  when  any 

thing  said  was  rejected  as  trifling  or 

impertinent. 

Am  not  1  consanguineous?  am  not  I  of  her 
blood  ?  tillyvallev,  lady.     Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Tillvfally,  Sir  John,  never  tell  me ;  your  ancient 
swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Ti'lman.  n.  s.  [till  and  man.]    One  who 
tills ;  an  husbandman. 
Good  shepherd,  good  tilman,  good  Jack  and  good 
Gil, 

Makes  husband  and  huswife  their  coflfers  to  fill. 

Tusser. 

TILT.  n.  s.  [rylb.  Sax.] 

1.  A  tent ;  any  support  of  covering  over 
head. 

The  roof  of  linnen 
Intended  for  a  shelter  ! 
But  the  rain  made  an  ass 
Of  tilt  and  canvass. 
And  the  snow  which  \ou  know  is  a  raelter.  Denli. 

2.  The  cover  of  a  boat. 

It  is  a  small  vessel,  like  in  proportion  to  a  Graves- 
end  ti7t-boat.  Sandys. 

The  rowing  crew, 
To  tempt  a  fare,  clothe  all  their  tilts  in  blue.  Gay. 

3.  A  military  game  at  which  the  com- 
batants run  against  each  other  with  lances 
on  horseback. 

His  study  is  his  t!7t-yard,  and  his  loves 
Are  brazen  images  of  canonized  saints. 5/iafc.  H.  IV. 

He  talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt,  as  if  he 
had  been  sworn  brother  to  him  ;  and  he  never  saw 
him  but  once  in  the  ti/t-yard,  and  then  he  broke 
his  head.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Images  representing  the  forms  of  Hercules, 
Apollo,  and  Diana,  he  placed  in  the  tilt-yard  at 
Constaiitinople.  'Knotles. 

The  spousals  of  Hippolite  the  queen. 
What  tilts  and  tourney  s  at  the  feast  were  seen.  Dry 
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In  tilts  and  tournaments  the  valiant  strove 
By  glorious  deeds  to  purchase  Emma's  love.  Pri<yr. 

4.  A  thrust. 
His  majesty  seldom  dismissed  the  foreigner  till 

he  had  entertained  him  with  the  slaughter  of  two 
or  tliree  of  liis  liege  subjects,  whom  he  very  dex 
trously  put  to  death  with  the  tilt  of  his  lance. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

5.  Inclination  forward  ;  as  the  vessel  is  a 
tilt,  when  it  is  inclined  that  the  liquor 
may  run  out. 

To  Tilt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  cover  like  a  tilt  of  a  boat. 

Ajax  interpos'd 
His  sevenfold  shield,  and  screen'd  Laertes'  son. 
When  the  insulting  Trojans  urg'd  him  sore 
With  tilted  spears.  Phillips. 

2.  To  point  as  in  tilts. 

Now  horrid  slaughter  reigns  : 
Sons  against  fathers  tilt  the  fatal  lance, 
Careless  of  duty,  and  their  native  grounds 
Distain  with  kindred  blood.  Phillips. 

3.  [Tillen,  Dut,]  To  turn  up  so  as  to 
run  out ;  as,  the  barrel  is  tilted ;  that 
isj  leaned  forward. 

To  Tilt.  v.  n. 

1.  To  run  in  tilts  or  tournaments. 

To  describe  races  and  games. 
Or  tilting  furniture,  cniblazon'd  shields.  Milton. 

2.  To  fight  with  rapiers. 
Friends  all  hut  even  now  ;  and  then,  but  now — 

Swords  out  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breasts, 

In  opposition  bloody.  Shakes]).  Othello. 

Scow'ring  the  watch  grows  out-of-fasliion  wit: 
Now  we  set  up  for  lilting  in  the  pit. 
Where  'tis  agreed  by  bullies,  chicken-hearted. 
To  fright  the  ladies  first,  and  then  be  parted. Dri/d. 

It  is  not  yet  the  fashion  for  women  of  quality  to 
tilt.  Collier. 

Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  discreet 
To  run  a  muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet.  Pope. 

3.  To  rush  as  in  combat. 

Some  say  the  spirits  tilt  so  violently,  that  they 
make  holes  where  they  strike.  Cnltier. 

4.  To  play  unsteadily. 

The  floating  vessel  swam 
Uplifted  ;  and  secure  with  beaked  prow 
Rode  tilting  o'er  the  waves.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  fleet  swift  tilting  o'er  the  surges  flew. 
Till  Grecian  clitfs  appear'd.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

5.  To  fall  on  one  side. 

As  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  kept  from  tilting 
forward  by  the  muscles  of  the  back,  so  from  fall- 
ing backward  by  those  of  the  belly.  Crew's  Cosmol. 

Ti'lter.  m.  s.  [from  tilt.}  One  who 
tilts ;  one  who  fights. 

A  puisny  titter,  that  spurs  his  horse  on  one  side, 
breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose. 

Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 
He  us'd  the  only  antique  philters, 
Deriv'd  from  old  heroick  titters.  Hudibras. 
If  war  you  chuse,  and  blood  must  needs  be  spil  t 
here,  • 

Let  me  alone  to  match  your  filter.  Granville. 

Tilth,  n.  s.  [from  till.]  Husbandry; 
culture. 

Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none  ; 
No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil. 

Shakesp.  Tempest. 
Give  the  fallow  lands  their  seasons  and  their 
tilth.  Drayton. 
Her  plenteous  womb 
Expresseth  its  full  tilth  and  husbandry.  Shakesp. 

Tiurn.  adj.  [from  till.]  Arable;  tilled.  I 
know  not  how  this  word  can  be  so  used. 

He  beheld  a  field. 
Part  arable  and  tilth ;  whereon  were  sheaves 
New  reap'd.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Ti'mber.  n,  s.  [tymbfiian.  Sax.  to  build.] 
1.  Wood  fit  for  building. 
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1  learn'd  of  lighter  timber  cotes  to  frame. 
Such  as  might  save  ray  sheep  and  me  from  shame. 

Spenser. 

For  the  body  of  the  ships  no  nation  doth  equal 
England  for  the  oaken  timber  wherewith  to  build 
them  :  but  there  must  be  a  great  providence  used, 
that  our  ship  timber  be  not  unnecessarily  wasted. 

Bacon's  Advice  to  Villiers. 
The  straw  was  laid  below, 
Of  chips  and  serewood  was  the  second  row  ; 
The  third  of  greens,  and  timber  newly  fell'd. 

Dryden. 

There  are  hardly  any  countries  that  are  desti- 
tute of  timber  of  their  own  growth.  Woodward. 

Upon  these  walls  they  plant  quick  and  timber 
trees,  which  thrive  exceedingly. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 
Who  set  the  twigs,  shall  he  remember. 
That  is  in  haste  to  sell  the  timber? 
And  what  shall  of  thy  woods  remain. 
Except  the  box  that  threw  the  main  ?  Prior. 

2.  The  main  trunk  of  a  tree. 

We  take 

From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o'  th'  timber ; 
And  though  we  leave  it  with  a  root  thushackt. 
The  air  will  drink  the  sap.  Shakesp. 

3.  The  main  beams  of  a  fabrick. 

4.  Materials,  ironically. 

Such  dispositions  are  the  very  errors  of  human 
nature  ;  and  yet  they  are  the  fittest  (jmfcer  to  make 
politicks  of,  like  to  knee  timber,  that  is  good  for 
ships  to  be  tossed,  but  not  for  houses  that  shall 
stand  firm.  "  Bacon. 

To  Ti'mber.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
light  on  a  tree.    A  cant  word. 

The  one  took  up  in  a  thicket  of  hrush-wood, 
and  the  other  timbered  upon  a  tree  hard  hy. 

U  Estrange. 

To  Ti'mber.   v.   a.    To  furnish  with 

beams  or  timber. 
Timbered,  adj.  [from  timber;  timbre, 

Fr.]    Built ;  formed  ;  contrived. 

He  left  the  succession  to  his  second  son  ;  not 
because  he  thought  hira  the  best  timbered  to 
support  it.  Wotton. 

Many  heads  that  undertake  learning,  were 
never  squared  nor  timbered  for  it. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Ti'mbersow.  n.  s.  A  worm  in  wood ; 
perhaps  the  wood  louse. 

Divers  creatures,  though  they  be  loathsome  to 
take,  are  of  this  kind  ;  as  earth-worms,  timbersows, 
snails.  Bacon. 

Ti'mbrel.  n.  s.  [timbre,  Fr.  ti/mpanum, 
Lat.]  A  kind  of  musical  instrument 
played  by  pulsation. 

The  damsels  they  delight 
When  they  their  timbrels  smite, 
And  thereunto  dance  and  carrol  sweet. 

Spenser's  Epithal. 
In  their  hands  sweet  tim&reZs  all  upheld  on  flight. 

Spenser. 

Praise  with  timbrels,  organs,  flutes  ; 
Praise  with  violins  and  lutes.   Sandys's  Paraph. 
For  her,  through  Egypt's  fruitful  clime  renown'd. 
Let  weeping  Nilus  hear  the  timbrel  sound. 

Pope's  Statins. 
TIME.  n.  s.  [rima,  Sax.  tj/m,  Erse.] 

1.  The  measure  of  duration. 

This  consideration  of  duration,  as  set  out  by 
certain  periods,  and  marked  by  certain  measures  or 
epochas,  is  that  which  most  properly  we  call  time. 

Locke. 

Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  hy  th'  hiiiid. 
But  with  his  arms  out-stretch'd,  as  he  would  fly. 
Grasps  the  incomer.  Shakesp.  Troiliis  and  Cressida. 

Come  what  come  may. 
Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

Shakesp. 

Nor  will  polished  amber,  although  it  send  forth 
a  gross  exhalement,  be  found  along  time  defective 
upon  the  exactest  scale.    Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Time,  which  consisteth  of  parts,  can  be  no  part 
of  infinite  duration,  or  of  eternity  ;  for  then  there 
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would  be  infinite  time  past  to  day,  which  to-nor- 
row  would  be  more  than  infinite.   Time  is  therefore  > 
one  thuig,  and  infinite  duration  is  another.  Grew. 

2.  Space  of  time. 

Daniel  desired  that  he  would  eive  him  time,  and 
that  he  would  shew  him  the  interpretation.  ' 

Daniel,  ii.  16. 

If  a  law  be  enacted  to  continue  for  a  certain 
time,  when  that  ti/ne  is  elapsed,  the  law  ceaseth 
without  any  farther  abrogation.  White. 
He  for  the  time  remain'd  stupidly  good. 

Milton. 

No  time  is  allowed  for  digressions.  Swift. 

3.  Interval. 

Pomanders,  and  knots  of  powders,  you  may 
have  continually  in  your  hand  ;  whereas  perfumes 
you  can  take  but  at  times.     Bacon's  Natural  Hist. 

4.  Life  considered  as  employed,  or  de- 
stined to  employment. 

A  great  devourer  of  his  time,  was  his  agency 
for  men  of  quality.  Fell. 

All  ways  of  holy  living,  all  instances  and  all 
kinds  of  virtue,  lie  open  to  those  who  are  masters 
of  themselves,  their  time,  and  their  fortune.  Law. 

5.  Season ;  proper  time. 

To  every  thing  tliere  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to 
every  purpose.  Ecchts.  iii.  1. 

They  were  cut  down  out  of  tii^e,  whose  founda- 
tiim  was  overflown  with  a  flood.         Job,  xxii.  16. 

He  found  nothing  but  leaves  on  it ;  for  the  time 
of  figs  was  not  yet.  Mark,  xi.  IS. 

Knowing  the  time,  that  it  is  high  time  to  awake 
out  of  sleep.  Romans,  xiii.  11. 

Short  were  her  marriage  joys  ;  for  in  the  prime 
Of  youth  her  lord  expir'd  before  his  time. 

Dryden. 

I  hope  I  come  in  time,  if  not  to  make. 
At  least  to  save,  your  fortune  and  your  honour. 

Dryden. 

The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  be  forced  to 
bring  our  evil  ways  to  remembrance,  and  then  con- 
sideration will  do  us  little  good.  Calamy's  Sermons. 

6.  A  considerable  space  of  duration  ;  con- 
tinuance ;  process  of  time. 

Fight  under  him,  there's  plunder  to  be  had  ; 
A  ca|]tain  is  a  very  gainful  trade  : 
And  when  in  service  your  best  days  are  spent. 
In  time  you  may  command  a  regiment. 

Dryden's  Juvenal, 
In  time  the  mind  reflects  on  its  own  operations 
about  the  ideas  got  by  sensation,  and  thereby  stores 
itself  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  ideas  of  reflection. 

Locke. 

One  imagines,  that  the  terrestrial  matter  which 
is  showered  down  along  with  rain  enlarges  the 
bulk  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  will  in  time  bury  all 
things  under  ground.  Woodward. 

I  have  resolved  to  take  time,  and,  in  spite  of  al! 
misfortunes,  to  write  to  you,  at  intervals,  a  long 
letter.  SuriJ't. 

7.  Age ;  part  of  duration  distinct  from 
other  parts. 

They  shall  be  given  into  his  hand  until  a  time 
and  times.  Dan.  vii.  25. 

If  we  should  impute  the  heat  of  the  season  un- 
to tlie  co-operation  of  any  stars  with  the  sun,  it 
seems  more  favourable  for  our  times  to  ascribe  the 
same  unto  the  constellation  of  Leo. 

Brovm's  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  way  to  please  being  to  imitate  nature,  the 
poets  and  the  painters,  in  ancient  times,  and  in  the 
best  ages,  have  studied  her.    Dryden's  Dujresnoy. 

8.  Past  time. 
I  was  the  man  in  th'  moon  when  time  was. 

Shakesp. 

9.  Early  time. 

Stanley  at  Bosworth-field,  though  he  came  time 
enough  to  save  his  life,  yet  he  staid  long -enough 
to  endanger  it.  Bacon. 

If  they  acknowledge  repentance  and  a  more 
strict  obedience  to  be  one  time  or  other  necessary, 
they  imagine  it  is  time  enough  yet  to  set  about 
these  duties.  Rogers. 

10.  Time  considered  as  affording  oppor- 
tunity. 
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Tlie  earl  lost  no  time,  but  marched  day  and 
night.  Clarendon. 

He  continued  his  delights,  till  all  the  enemies 
herse  were  passed  through  his  quarters  ;  nor  did 
then  pursue  them  in  any  time.  Clarendon. 

I  would  ask  any  man  that  means  to  repent  at 
his  death,  how  he  knows  he  shall  have  an  hour's 
time  for  it?  _  Duty  of  Man. 

Time  is  lost,  which  never  will  renew, 
While  we  too  far  the  pleasing  patli  pursue, 
Surveying  nature.  Dryden. 

11.  Particular  quality  of  some  part  of  du- 
ration. 

Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states. 
Brandish  your  crystal  tjesses  in  the  skj-.  Shakesp. 

All  the  prophets  in  their  age,  the  times 
Of  great  Messiah  sing.  Milton. 

If  any  reply,  that  the  times  and  manners  of  men 
will  not  bear  such  a  practice,  that  is  an  answer 
from  the  mouth  of  a  professed  time-server.  South. 

12.  Particular  time. 

Give  order,  that  no  sort  of  person 
Have,  at  any  time,  recourse  unto  the  princes. 

Shakesp. 

When  that  company  died,  what  time  the  fire 
devoured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Numbers. 
The  worst  on  me  must  light,  when  time  shall  be. 

Milton. 

A  time  will  come,  when  my  maturer  muse 
In  Cffisar's  wars  a  nobler  theme  shall  chuse. 

Dryden. 

These  reservoirs  of  snow  they  cut,  distributing 
them  to  several  shops,  that  from  time  to  time  sup- 
ply Naples.  Addison. 

13.  Hour  of  childbirth. 

She  intended  to  stay  till  delivered  ;  for  she  was 
within  one  month  of  her  time.  Clarendon. 

The  first  time  I  saw  a  lady  dressed  in  one  of 
these  petticoats,  I  blamed  her  for  walking  abroad 
when  she  was  so  near  her  time ;  but  soon  I  found 
all  the  modish  part  of  the  sex  as  far  gone  as  herself. 

Spectator. 

14.  Repetition  of  any  thing,  or  mention 
•with  reference  to  repetition. 

Four  times  he  cross'd  the  car  of  night.  Milton. 

Many  times  I  have  read  of  the  like  attempts 
begun,  but  never  of  any  finished.  Heylin. 

Every  single  particle  would  have  a  sphere  of 
▼oid  space  around  it  many  hundred  thousand  mil- 
lion million  times  bigger  than  the  dimensions  of 
that  particle.  Bentley. 

Lord  Oxford,  I  have  now  the  third  time  men- 
tioned in  this  letter,  expects  you.  Swift, 

15.  Musical  measure. 

Musick  do  I  hear! 
Ha,  ha  !  keep  time.    How  sour  sweet  musick  is 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept ! 

Shakesp. 

You,  by  the  help  of  tune  and  time, 
Can  make  that  i  ^ng  which  was  but  Thyme.Waller. 

On  their  exalted  wings 
To  the  coelestial  orbs  they  climb, 
And  with  th'  harmonious  spheres  keep  time. 

Denham. 

Heroes  who  o'ercome,  or  die, 
Have  their  hearts  hung  extremely  high ; 
The  strings  of  which  in  battle's  heat 
Against  their  very  corslets  beat ; 
Keep  time  with  tlieir  own  trumpet's  measure, 
And  yield  them  most  excessive  pleasure.  Prior. 

To  Time.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1 .  To  adapt  to  the  time ;  to  bring  or  do 
at  a  proper  time. 

There  is  no  greater  wisdom  than  well  to  lime  the 
beginnings  and  onsets  of  things.  Bacon. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  that  where  his  most  nume- 
rous miracles  were  afforded,  they  should  all  want 
the  advantage  of  the  congruous  timings,  to  give 
them  their  due  weight  and  efficacy.  Hammond. 

The  timing  of  things  is  a  main  point  in  the  dis- 
patch of  all  affairs.  L'Estrange. 

This  'tis  to  have  a  virtue  out  of  season  : 
Mercy  is  good,  but  kings  mistake  its  timing. 

Dryden. 

A  man's  conviction  should  be  strong,  and  so  well 
tinned,  that  worldly  advantages  may  seem  to  have 
no  share  in  it.  Addison. 
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2.  To  regulate  as  to  time. 

To  the  same  purpose  old  Epopeus  spoke. 
Who  overlook'd  the  oars,  and  tim'd  the  stroke. 

Addison. 

3.  To  measure  harmonically. 

He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  tim'fi  with  dying  cries.  Shakesp. 

Ti'meful.  adj.  [time  and  full.]  Season- 
able ;  timely ;  early. 

If  this  arch  politician  find  in  his  pupils  any  re- 
morse, any  feeling  of  God's  future  judgments,  he 
persuades  them  that  God  hath  so  great  need  of 
souls,  that  he  will  accept  them  at  any  time,  and 
upon  any  condition;  interrupting,  by  his  vigilant 
endeavours,  all  offer  of  timeful Telain  towards  God. 

Raleigh. 

Ti'meless.  adj.  [from  time.] 

1.  Unseasonable;  done  at  an  improper 
time. 

Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  heavenly  feast 
Timeless,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest.  Pope. 

2.  Untimely;  immature;  done  before  the 
proper  time. 

A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you 
down, 

If  unprevented,  to  your  time/ess  grave.  Shakesp. 

*     Noble  Gloster's  death. 
Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  perform'd 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless  end.  Shakesp. 

Ti'me'ly.  adj.  [from  time.]  Seasona- 
ble ;  sufficiently  early. 

The  west  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day  : 
Now  spurs  tlie  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Shakesp. 

Happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death. 
Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live.S/wfcesp. 

Lest  heat  should  hinder  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath  unbesought  provided.  Milton. 

I'll  to  my  charge, 
And  show  my  duty  by  my  timely  care.  Dryden. 

Ti'mely.  adv.  [from //me.]  Early;  soon. 
The  beds  i'  th'  east  are  soft,  and  thanks  to  you, 
That  call'd  me  timelier  than  my  purpose  hither. 

Shakesp. 

Sent  to  forewarn 
Us  timely  of  what  else  might  be  our  loss.  Milton. 

Timely  advis'd,  the  coming  evil  shun  ; 
Better  not  do  the  deed,  than  weep  it  done.  Prior. 

Ti'mepleaser.  n.  s.  [time  and  please.] 
One  who  complies  with  prevailing  opi- 
nions, whatever  they  be. 

Scandal,  the  suppliants  for  the  people,  call  them 
Timepleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness.  Shakesp. 

Ti'meserving.  n.  s.  [time  and  sej-ve.] 
Mean  compliance  with  present  power. 

If  such,  by  trimming  and  timeserving,  which  are 
but  two  words  for  the  same  thing,  abandon  the 
church  of  England,  this  will  produce  confusion. 

South. 

TI'MID.   adj.  [fimide,  Fr.  timidus,  Lat.] 
Fearful ;   timorous  ;  wanting  courage ; 
wanting  boldness. 
Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  hare. 

Thomson. 

Timi'dity.  n.  s.  [timidite,  Fr.  timiditas, 
Lat.  from  timid.]  Fearfulness;  timor- 
ousness ;  habitual  cowardice. 

The  hare  figured  pusillanimity  and  timidity  from 
its  temper.  Brown. 

Ti'morous.  adj.  [timor,  Lat]  Fearful ; 
full  of  fear  and  scruple. 

Prepossessed  heads  will  ever  doubt  it,  and  timo- 
rous beliefs  will  never  dare  to  try  it.  Brown, 
The  infant  flames,  whilst  yet  they  were  con- 
ceal'd 

In  tim'rnus  doubts,  with  pity  I  beheld; 
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With  easy  smiles  dispell'd  the  silent  fear. 

That  durst  not  tell  me  what  I  dy'd  to  hear.  Prior. 

Ti'morously.  adv.  [from  timorous.] 
Fearfully  ;  with  much  fear. 

We  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  traitor  speak,  and  tim'rously  confess 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons. 

Shakesp. 

Though  they  had  ideas  enough  to  distinguish 
old  froju  a  stone,  and  metal  from  wood,  yet  they 
ut  timorously  ventured  on   such  terms  which 
should  pretend  to  signify  their  real  essences. 

Locke. 

Let  dastard  souls  be  timorously  wise  : 
But  tell  them  Pyrrhus  knows  not  how  to  form 
Far -fancy 'd  ills,  and  dangers  out  of  sight. 

A.  Philips. 

Ti'morousness.  n.  s.  [from  timorous.] 
Fearfulness. 

The  clergy,  through  the  timorousness  of  many 
among  them,  were  refused  to  be  heard  by  their 
council.  '  Swift. 

Ti'mous.  adj.  [from  time.]  Early ; 
timely  ;  not  innate.  Obsolete. 

By  a  wise  and  timnus  inquisition,  the  peccant 
humours  and  humouiists   must  be  discovered, 
purged,  or  cut  off.  Bacon. 
TIN.  n.  s.  [ten,  Diitcli.] 

1 .  One  of  the  primitive  metals,  called  by 
the  chymists  Jupiter. 

Quicksilver,  lead,  iron,  and  tin,  have  opacity 
or  blackness.  Peacham. 
Tin  ore  sometimes  holds  about  one-sixth  of  fin. 

Woodward. 

2.  Thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin. 
70  Tin.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cover 

with  tin. 

To  keep  the  earth  from  getting  into  the  vessel, 
he  employed  a  plate  of  iron  tinned  over  and  per- 
forated. Boyle. 

The  cover  may  be  tinned  over  only  hj  nailing  of 
single  tin  [ilates  over  it.  Mortimer. 

New  tinning  a  saucepan  is  chargeable.  Swift. 

Ti'ncal.  n.s.    A  mineral. 

The  tincal  of  the  Persians  seems  to  be  the  chry- 
socalla  of  the  ancients,  and  what  our  borax  is  made 
of.  ,  Woodward. 

To  Tinct.  v.  a.  [tinctus,  Lat.  teint,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  stain :  to  colour ;  to  spot ;  to  die. 

Somebodies  have  a  more  departible  nature  than 
others  in  colouration  ;  for  a  small  quantity  of  saf- 
fron will  tinct  more  than  a  very  great  quantity  of 
wine.  Bacon. 
Some  were  tincted  blue,  some  red,  others  yel- 
low. Brown. 
I  distilled  some  of  the  tincted  liquor,  and  all 
that  came  over  was  as  limpid  as  rock  water. 

Boyle. 

Those  who  have  preserved  an  innocence,  would 
not  suffer  the  whiter  parts  of  their  soul  to  be  dis- 
coloured or  tincted  by  the  reflection  of  one  sin. 

Decay  rf  Piety. 

2.  To  imbue  with  a  taste. 

We  have  artificial  wells  made  in  imitation  of  the 
natural,  as  tincted  upon  "vitriol,  sulphur^and  steel. 

Bacon. 

Tinct.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  Colour; 
stain ;  spot. 

That  great  med'cine  hath 
With  his  tinct  gilded  thee.  Shakesp. 

The  first  scent  of  a  vessel  lasts,  and  the  tinct  the 
wool  first  appears  of.  Ben  Jonson. 

Of  evening  tinct 
The  purple-streaming  amethyst  is  thine.  Thomson. 

Ti'ncture.  n.s.  [teinture,  Fr.  tinctura, 
from  tinctus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Colour  or  taste  superadded  by  some- 
thing. 

The  sight  must  be  sweetly  deceived  by  an  in- 
sensible passage  from  bright  colours  to  dimmer, 
which  Italian  artizans  call  the  middle  tinctures. 
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Hence  the  morning  planet  gilds  her  liorn. 
By  tincture  or  refltctiou  they  augment 
'J  neir  small  peculiar.  Milton. 

'Tis  the  fate  of  princes,  that  no  linowledae 
Come  pure  to  them,  but,  passing  through  the  eyes 
And  ears  of  other  men,  it  takes  a  tincture 
From  every  channel.  Denham. 

That  beloved  thing  engrosses  liim,  and,  like  a 
coloured  glass  before  his  eyes,  casts  its  own  colour 
and  tincture  upon  all  the  images  of  things.  South. 

To  begin  the  practice  of  an  art  with  a  light  tijic- 
ture  of  the  rules,  is  to  expose  ourselves  to  the 
scorn  of  those  who  are  judges.  Drydcn. 

Malignant  tempers,  whatever  kind  of  life  they 
are  engaged  in,  will  discover  their  natural  tincture 
of  mind.  Addison. 

Few  in  the  next  generation,  who  will  not  write 
and  read,  and  have  an  early  tincture  of  religion. 

Addiion. 

Sire  of  her  joy,  and  source  of  her  delight ! 
O  !  wing'd  with  pleasure,  take  thy  happy  flight 
^nd  give  each  future  mum   tincture  of  thy  white 

Prior. 

All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own. 
Or  come  discolour'd  through  our  passions  shown. 

Pope. 

Have  a  care,  lest  some  darling  science  so  far 
prevail  over  your  mind,  as  to  give  a  sovereign  tinc- 
ture to  all  your  other  studies,  and  discolour  all 
your  ideas.  Watts. 

2.  Extract  of  some  drug  made  in  spirits. 

In  tinctures  drawn  from  vegetables,  the  super 
fluous  spirit  of  wine  distilled  otf,  leaves  the  ex 
tract  of  the  vegetable.  Boyle. 

ToTi'ncture.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  some 
colour  or  taste. 

The  bright  sun  compacts  the  precious  stone, 
Imparting  radiant  lustre  like  his  own  : 
He  tinctures  rubies  with  their  rosy  hue. 
And  on  the  sapphire  spreads  a  heavenly  blue. 

Blackmore. 

A  little  black  paint  will  tincture  and  spoil  twen- 
ty gay  colours.  Watts. 

2.  To  imbue  the  mind. 
Early  were  our  minds  tinctured  with  a  distin- 
guishing sense  of  good  and  evil  ;  early  were  the 
seeds  of  a  divine  love,  and  holy  fear  of  offending, 
sown  in  our  hearts.  Atterhury. 

To  TiND.  V.  a.  [tendgan,  Goth,  tenbanj 

Saxon.]    To  kindle ;  to  set  on  fire. 
Ti'nder.   n.  s.  [rynbrie,  renbpe,  Sax.] 
A  iiy  thing  eminently  inflammable  placed 
to  catch  fire. 

Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho  ! 
Give  me  a  taper.  Shakesp. 

To  these  shameless  pastimes  were  their  youth 
admitted,  thereby  adding,  as  it  were,  fire  to  tinder. 

Hakewitl. 

Where  sparks  and  fire  do  meet  with  tinder. 
Those  sparks  more  fire  will  still  engender. 

Suckling. 

Whoever  our  trade  with  England  would  hinder. 
To  inflame  both  the  nations  do  plainly  conspire ; 

Because  Irish  linen  will  soon  turn  to  tinder, 
And  wool  it  is  greasy,  and  quickly  takes  fire. 

Swift. 

Ti'nderbox.  n.  s.  [tinder  and  box.]  The 
box  for  holding  tinder. 

That  worthy  patriot,  once  the  bellows 
And  tinderboi  of  all  his  fellows.  Hudibras. 

He  might  even  as  well  have  employed  his  time 
in  catching  moles,  making  lanterns  and  tinder- 
boies.  Atterbury. 

Tine.  n.s.  [linne,  Islandick.] 

1 .  The  tooth  of  a  harrow ;  the  spike  of  a 
fork. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  England  they  destroy 
moles  by  traps  that  fall  on  them,  and  strike  sharp 
tines  or  teeth  through  them.  Mortimer, 

2.  Trouble;  distress. 

The  tragical  eflfect, 
Vouchsafe,  O  thou  the  mournful'st  muse  of  nine. 

That  wont'st  the  tragick  stage  for  to  direct, 
In  funeral  complaints  and  wailful  tine.  Spenser. 
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To  Tine.  v.  a.  [rynan,  Sax.] 

1 .  To  kindle  ;  to  light ;  to  set  on  fire. 
Strifeful  Atin  in  their  stubborn  mind 

Coals  of  contention  and  hot  vengeance  tin'd. 

Spenser. 

The  clouds 

Justlingorpush'd  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shock. 
Tine  the  slant  lightning;  whose  thwart  flame 

driv'n  down, 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir.  Milton. 

The  priest  with  holy  hands  was  seen  to  tine 
The  cloven  wood,  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine. 

Dryden. 

2.  [tman,  Sax.]    To  shut. 
To  Tine.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  rage ;  to  smart.  Spenser. 

2.  To  fight. 

Eden  stain'd  with  blood  of  many  a  band 
Of  Scots  and  English  both,  thattmed  on  his  strand. 

Spenser. 

To  Tinge,  v.  a.  [tingo,  Lat.]  To  im- 
pregnate or  imbue  with  a  colour  or  taste 
Sir  Roger  is  something  of  an  humourist  ;  and 
his  virtues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are  tinged  by 
a  certain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  parti 
cularly  his.  "  Spectator. 

A  red  powder  mixed  with  a  little  blue,  or  a  blue 
with  a  little  red,  doth  not  presently  lose  its  colour 
but  a  white  powder,  mixed  with  an j  colour,  i 
presently  tinged  with  that  colour,  and  is  equally 
capable  of  being  tinged  with  any  colour  whatever. 

Newton. 

If  the  eye  be  tinged  with  any  colour,  as  in  the 
jaundice,  so  as  to  tinge  pictures  in  the  bottom  of 
the  eye  with  that  colour,  all  objects  appear  tinged 
with  the  same  colour.  Newton. 

She  lays  some  useful  bile  aside, 
To  tinge  the  chyle's  insipid  tide  ; 
Else  we  should  want  both  gibe  and  satire. 
And  all  be  burst  with  pure  good-nature.  Prior. 

The  infusions  of  rhubarb  and  safi^ron  tinge  the 
urine  with  a  high  yellow.  Arbuthnot, 

Ti'ngent.  adj.  [tingens,  Lat.]  Having 
the  power  to  tinge. 

This  wood,  by  the  tincture  it  aiforded,  appear 
ed  to  have  its  coloured  part  genuine  ;  but  as  for 
the  white  part,  it  appears  much  less  enriched  with 
the  tingent  property.  Boyle. 

Ti'nglass.  n.  s.  [tin  and  glass,]  Bis 
muth. 

To  Ti'ngle.  a.  n.  [tingelen,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  feel  a  sound,  or  the  continuance  of 
a  sound  in  the  ears.  This  is,  perhaps, 
rather  tinkle. 

The  ears  of  them  that  hear  it  shall  tingle.  Bible. 
When  ourear  tingleth,  we  usually  say  that  some- 
body is  talking  of  us  ;  which  is  an  ancient  con- 
ceit. Brown. 

2.  To  feel  a  sharp  quick  pain  with  a  sen- 
sation of  motion. 

The  pale  boy  senator  yet  tingling  stands.  Pope. 
.  To  feel  either  pain  or  pleasure  with  a 
sensation  of  motion.    The  sense  of  this 
word  is  not  very  well  ascertained. 
They  suck  pollution  through  their  tingling 
veins.  Ticket. 
In  a  palsy,  sometimes  the  sensation  or  feeling 
is  either  totally  abolished,  or  dull  with  a  sense  of 
tingling.  Arbuthnot. 

To  TiNK.  V.  n.  [tinnio,  Latin ;  tincian, 
Welsh.]  To  make  a  sharp  shrill  noise. 
Ti'nker.  n.s.  [from  <?nA:,  because  their 
way  of  proclaiming  their  trade  is  to  beat 
a  kettle,  or  because  in  their  work  they 
make  a  tinkling  noise.]  A  mender  of 
old  brass. 

Am  not  I  old  Sly's  son,  by  education  a  card- 
maker,  and  now  by  present  profession  a  tinker  ? 

Shakesp. 
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My  copper  medals  by  the  pound 
May  be  with  learned  justice  weigh'd  : 
To  turn  the  balance,  Otho's  head 
May  be  thrown  in  ;  and  for  the  mettle. 
The  coin  may  mend  a  tinker's  kettle.  Prior. 

To  Ti  nkle,  v.  n.   [tinter,  Fr.  tinnio, 
Lat.] 

1 .  To  make  a  sharp  quick  noise ;  to 
clink. 

The  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  and  walk 
with  stretched  out  necks,  making  a  tinkling  with 
their  feet.  Isaiah. 

His  feeble  hand  a  javelin  threw. 
Which  flutt'ring,  seem'd  to  loiter  as  it  flew; 
Just,  and  but  barely,  to  the  mark  it  held, 
And  faintly  tinkled  on  the  brazen  shield.  Dryden, 

The  sprightly  horse 
Moves  te  the  musick  of  his  tinkling  hells. Dodsley. 

2.  It  seems  to  have  been  improperly  used 
by  Pope. 

The  wand'ring  streams  that  shine  between  the 
hills, 

The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills.  Pope. 
.3.  To  hear  a  low  quick  noise. 

With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread, 
A  sudden  horrour  seiz'd  his  giddy  head, 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  the  colour  fled.  Dryden. 

Ti'nman.  n.  s.  [tin  and  man.]  A  manu- 
facturer of  tin,  or  iron  tinned  over. 

Didst  thou  never  pop 
Thy  head  into  a  tinman's  shop  Prior, 

Ti'nner.  n.s.  [from  tin;  zm,  Saxon.] 
One  who  works  in  the  tin  mines. 

The  Cornish  men,  many  of  them  could  for  a 
need  live  underground,  that  were  tinners.  Bacon. 

Ti'nny.   adj.  [from  tin.]  Abounding 
with  tin. 

Those  arms  of  sea  that  thrust  into  the  tinny 
strand.  Drayton. 

Ti'npenny.  n.  s.   A  certain  customary 
duty,  anciently  paid  to  the  tithingmen. 

Bailey. 

Ti'nsel.  n.  s.  [etincelle,  Fr.] 

1.  A  kind  of  shining  cloth. 

A  tinsel  vail  her  amber  locks  did  shrowd, 
That  strove  to  cover  what  it  could  not  hide. 

Fairfax. 

It 's  but  a  night-gown  in  respect  of  yours  ;  cloth 
of  gold  and  cuts,  underborne  with  a  bluish  tinsel. 

Shakesp, 

By  Thetis' fi/isei  slipper'd  feet. 
And  the  songs  of  syrens  sweet.  Milton. 

2.  Any  thing  shining  with  false  lustre; 
any  thing  showy,  and  of  little  value. 

For  favours  cheap  and  common  who  would 
strive? 

Yet  scatter'd  here  and  there  I  some  behold. 
Who  can  discern  the  tinsel  from  the  ^old.  Dryden. 

If  the  man  will  too  curiously  exaranie  the  super- 
ficial tiTisel  good,  he  undeceives  himself  to  his  own 
cost.  Norris. 

No  glittering  tinsel  of  May-fair  * 
Could  with  this  rod  of  Sid  compare.  Simft, 

Ye  tinsel  insects,  whom  a  court  maintains, 
That  count  your  beauties  only  by  your  stains. 
Spin  all  your  cobwebs  o'er  the  eyes  of  day, 
'i'he  muse's  wing  shall  brush  you  all  away.  Pope. 

To  Ti'nsel.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.l  To 


V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
decorate  with  cheap  ornaments;  to  adorn 
with  lustre  that  has  no  value. 

Hence,  j'ou  fantastick  postillers  in  song, 
My  text  defeats  your  art,  'tis  nature's  tongue, 
Scorns  all  her  tinsoil'd  metaphors  of  pelf, 
Illustrated  by  nothing  but  herself.  Cleaveland 

She  tinsel'd  o'er  in  robes  of  varying  hues, 
V.  ith  self-applause  her  wild  creation  views  ; 
Sees  momentary  monsters  rise  and  fall. 
And  with  her  own  fool's  colours  gilds  them  all. 

Pojje. 

Tint.   n.s.  [teinte,  Fr.  iinta,  Itsth]  A 
die;  a  colour. 
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Whether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  design, 
Wliere  life  awakes,  and  dawns  at  ev'ry  line  ; 
Or  blend  in  beauteous  tint  tlie  eulour'd  mass. 
And  from  the  canvass  call  the  miiiiick  face.  Pope. 

The  virtues  of  most  men  will  only  blow. 
Like  coy  auriculas,  in  Alpine  snow  ; 
Transplant  tliem  to  the  equinoctial  line, 
Their  vigour  sickens,  and  their  tints  decline. 

Harte, 

Though  it  be  allowed,  that  elaborate  harmony 
of  colouring,  a  brilliancy  of  tints,  a  soft  and  gra- 
dual transition  from  one  to  another,  present  not  to 
the  eye  what  au  harmonious  concert  of  musick 
dues  to  the  ear  ;  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
painting  is  not  merely  a  gratification  of  sight. 

Reynolds. 

I'NWORM.  n.  s.   An  insect.  Bailey. 
i'ny.  adj.  [tint,  tynd,  Danish.]  Little  ; 
small ;  puny.    A  burlesque  word. 
Any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws.  Shakesp. 
When  that  I  was  a  little  tiny  boy, 
A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy.  Shakesp. 

But  ah  !  I  fear  thy  little  fancy  roves. 
On  little  females,  and  on  little  foves  ; 
Thy  pigmy  children,  and  thy  tini/ spouse. 
The  baby  playthings  that  adorn  thy  house.  Swift. 

IP.  n.  s.  [tip,  tipken,  Dutch.]  Tqp  ; 
end ;  point ;  extremity. 

The  tip  no  jewel  needs  to  wear. 
The  tip  is  jewel  of  the  ear.  Sidney. 

They  touch  the  beard  with  the  tip  of  their 
tongue,  and  wet  it.  Bacon. 

Ihrice  upon  thy  finger's  tip 
ITirice  upon  thy  rubied  lip.  Milton. 

All  the  pleasure  dwells  upon  the  tip  of  his 
tongue.  South. 

She  has  fifty  private  amours,  which  nobody  yet 
knows  any  thing  of  but  herself,  and  thirty  clandes- 
tine marriages,  that  have  not  been  touched  by  the 
tip  of  the  tongue.  Addison. 

1  no  longer  look  upon  lord  Plausible  as  ridicu- 
ous,  for  admiring  a  lady's  fine  tip  of  an  ear  and 
pretty  elbow.  Pope. 

>TiP.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  top  ;  to  end  ;  to  cover  on  the  end. 
In  his  hand  a  reed 
Stood  waving,  tipp'd  with  fire.  Milton. 

With  truncheon  tipp'd  with  iron  head. 
The  warriour  to  the  lists  he  led.  _  Hudibras. 

How  would  the  old  king  smile 
To  see  you  weigh  the  paws,  when  tipp'd  with 
gold. 

And  throw  the  shaggy  spoils  about  your  shoul- 
ders !  Addison. 
Quartos,  octavos,  shape  the  lessening  pyre. 
And  last  a  little  Ajax  tips  the  spire.  Pope. 

Behold  the  place,  where  if  a  poet 
Shin'd  in  description,  he  might  show  it ; 
Tell  how  the  moon-beam  trembling  falls. 
And  tips  with  silver  all  the  walls.  Pope. 

Tipt  with  jet. 
Fair  ermines  spotless  as  the  snows  they  press. 

Thomson. 

To  strike  slightly ;  to  tap. 

She  writes  love  letters  to  the  youth  in  grace. 
Nay,  tips  the  wink  before  the  cuckold's  face. 

Dryden. 

The  pert  jackanapes  tipped  roe  the  wink,  and 
put  out  his  tongue  at  his  grandfather.  Tatler. 

A  third  rogue  tips  me  by  the  elbow.  Swift. 

Their  judgment  was,  upon  the  whole. 
That  lady  is  the  dullest  soul ; 
Then  tipt  their  forehead  in  a  jeer, 
As  who  should  say,  she  wants  it  here.  Sioift. 

When  I  saw  the  keeper  frown, 
Tipping  him  with  half  a  crown. 
Now,  said  I,  we  are  alone, 

Name  your  heroes  one  by  one.  Swift. 
I'PPET.  n.  s.  [reepper.  Sax.]  Something 
worn  about  the  neck. 

His  turban  was  white,  with  a  small  red  cross  on 
the  top  :  he  had  also  a  tippet  of  fine  linen.  Bacoyi. 

0  Tl'pPLE.  V.  n.  [tepel,a  dug,  oldTeut.] 
To  drink  luxuriously ;  to  waste  life 
over  the  cup. 
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Let  us  grant  it  is  not  amiss  to  sit. 
And  kce|)  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave. 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon.  Shakesp. 

To  Ti'ppLR.  V.  a.  To  drink  in  luxury  or 

excess. 

While  his  canting  drone-pipe  scann'd 
The  m^'stick  figures  of  her  hand, 
He  tipples  palmestry,  and  dines 
On  all  her  fortune-telling  lines.  Cleaveland. 

To  a  short  meal  he  makes  a  tedious  grace. 
Before  the  barley-pudding  comes  in  place  ; 
Then  bids  fall  on  ;  himself  for  saving  charges  ' 
A  peel'd  slic'd  onion  eats,  and  tipples  verjuice. 

Dryden. 

If  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weary  limbs,  my  fancy's  still  awake, 
Tliouglitful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream. 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale.  Philips. 

Ti'ppLE.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Drink ; 
liquor. 

While  the  tipple  was  paid  for,  all  went  merrily 
on.  L'Estrange. 

Ti'ppLED.    adj.  [from  tipple.]    Tipsy ; 

drunk. 
Merry,  we  sail  from  t'ne  east, 

Half  tippled  at  a  rainbow  feast.  Dryden. 
Tl'pPLER.  n.  s.  [from  tipple.]    A  sottish 

drunkard ;  an  idle  drunken  fellow. 
Tl'psTAFF.  n.  s.  [tip  and  staff,] 

1.  An  officer  with  a  staff  tipped  with  me- 
tal. 

2.  The  staff  itself  so  tipt. 

One  had  in  his  hand  a  tipstaff  of  a  yellow  cane, 
tipped  at  both  ends  with  blue.  Bacon. 

Ti'psY.    adj.    [from    tipple.]    Drunk ; 
overpowered  with  excess  of  drink. 

The  riot  of  the  tipsy  bacchanals. 
Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  raf^e. Shakesp. 

Welcome  joy  and  feast. 
Midnight  shout  and  revelry. 
Tipsy  dance  aiid  jollity,  Milton. 

Ti'PTOE.  n.  s.   [tip  and  toe.]    The  end 
of  the  toe. 

Where  the  fond  ape  himself  uprearing  high. 
Upon  his  tiptoes  stalketh  stately  by.  Spenser. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  nam'd. 
And  rouze  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian.  Shakesp. 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountains  tops.  S7ia/c. 

Religion  stands  tiptoe  in  our  land. 
Ready  to  pass  to  the  American  strand.  Herbert. 

Ten  ruddy  wildings  in  the  wood  1  found. 
And  stood  on  tiptoes  from  the  ground.  Dryd. 

Tire.  n.  s.  [tuyr,  Dutch.] 

1.  Rank;  row.    Sometimes  written /«er. 

Your  lowest  tire  of  ordnance  must  lie  four  foot 
clear  above  water,  when  all  loading  is  in,  or  else 
those,  your  best  pieces,  will  be  of  small  use  at  sea, 
in  any  grown  weather  that  makes  the  billows  to 
rise.  Raleigh. 

Stood  rank'd  of  seraphim  another  row, 
In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder.  Milton 

In  all  those  wars  there  were  few  triremes,  most 
of  them  being  of  one  tire  of  oars  of  fifty  banks. 

Arbutknot. 

2.  [Corrupted  from  tiar  or  tiara,  or  from- 
attire.]    A  headdress. 

On  her  head  she  wore  a  fire  of  gold, 
Adorn'd  with  gems  and  ouches.  Spenser. 

Here  is  her  picture  :  let  me  see  ; 
If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers.  Shakesp. 

The  judge  of  torments,  and  the  king  of  tears. 
Now  fills  a  burnish'd  throne  of  quenchless  fire, 

And  for  his  old  fair  robes  of  light  he  wears 
A  gloomy  mantle  of  dark  flame;  the  tire 

That  crowns  his  hated  head,  on  high  appears. 

Crashaw. 

When  the  fury  took  her  stand  on  high, 
A  hiss  from  all  the  snaky  tire  went  round.  Pope. 
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3.  Furniture  ;  apparatus. 

Saint  George's  worth 
Enkindles  like  desire  of  high  evploits  • 
Immediate  sieges,  and  the  tire  of  war, 
Rowl  in  thy  eager  mind.  Philips. 

When  they  first  peep  forth  of  the  ground,  they 
sliew  their  whole  tire  of  leaves,  then  flowers,  next 
seeds.  Woodward. 

To  Tire.  v.  a.  [ripian,  Sax.] 

1.  To  fatigue  ;  to  make  weary  ;  to  harass  ; 
to  wear  out  with  labour  or  tediousness. 

Tir'd  with  toil,  all  hopes  of  safety  past. 
From  pray'rs  to  wishes  he  descends  at  last.  Dryd. 

For  this  a  hundred  voices  I  desire. 
To  tell  thee  what  a  hundred  tongues  would  tire ; 
Yet  never  could  be  worthily  exprest. 
How  deeply  thou  art  seated  in  my  htenst.Di yden. 

2.  It  has  often  out  added,  to  intend  the 
signification. 

Often  a  few  that  are  stifi"  do  tire  out  a  greater 
number  that  are  more  moderate.  Bacon. 

A  lonely  way 
The  cheerless  Albion  wander'd  half  a  day  ; 
Tir'd  out,  at  length  a  spreading  stream  he  spy'd. 

Tickel. 

3.  [From  attire  or  tire,  from  tiara.]  To 
dress  the  head. 

Jezebel  painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  heaii. 

2  Kings 

To  Tire.       w.  [reojiian,  Sax.]    To  fail 

with  weariness. 
Ti'redness.  n.s.    [from  tired.]  State 

of  being  tired  ;  weariness. 
It  is  not  through  the  tiredness  of  the  age  of  the 

earth,  but  through  our  own  negligence,  that  it 

hath  not  satisfied  us  bountifully.  Hakewill. 

Ti'resome.  adj.  [from  tire.]  Weari- 
some ;  fatiguing ;  tedious. 

Since  the  inculcating  precept  upon  precept  will 
prove  tiresome  to  the  reader,  the  poet  must  some- 
times relieve  the  subject  with  a  pleasant  and  per- 
tinant  digression.  Addison. 

Nothing  is  so  tiresome  as  the  works  of  those  cri- 
ticks  who  write  ih  a  dogmatick  way,  without  lan- 
guage, genius,  or  imagination.  Addison. 

Ti'resomeness.  n.s.  [{rom.  tiresome.] 
Act  or  quality  of  being  tiresome, 

Ti'rewoman.  n.s.  [tire  and  tvoman.] 
A  woman  whose  business  is  to  make 
dresses  for  the  head. 

Why  should  they  not  value  themselves  for  this 
outside  fashionableness  of  the  tirewoman's  making, 
when  their  parents  have  so  early  instructed  them 
to  do  so  ?  Locke. 

Ti'ringhouse.")  w.  5.  [tire  and  house, 
Ti'ringroom.  J     or  room.]  The  room 
in  which  players  dress  for  the  stage. 

This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn 
brake  our  tiringhoiise,  Shakesp. 

Man's  life's  a  tragedy  ;  his  mother's  womb. 
From  which  he  enters,  is  the  tiringroom; 
This  spacious  earth  the  theatre,  and  the  stage 
That  country  which  he  lives  in  ;  passions,  rage. 
Folly,  and  vice,  are  actors.  Wotton. 

Ti'rwit.  n.  s.  [vanellus,  Lat.]    A  bird. 

Ainsuwrth. 

'Tis.    Contracted  for  it  is. 

'Tis  destiny  unshunnable.  Shakesp. 

Ti'siCAL.  adj.  [for  phthisical.]  Con- 
sumptive. 

Tl'siCK.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from  phthisick.] 
Consumption ;  morbid  waste. 

Ti'ssue.  n.s.  [tissue, Vv.x\ya.n,toweave, 
Norman  Sax.]  Cloth  interwoven  with 
gold  or  silver,  or  figured  colotirs. 
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In  their  glittering  tissues  emblaz'd 
Holy  memorials,  acts  of  zeal  and  love, 
Recorded  eminent.  Milton. 

A  robe  of  (issue,  stltf  with  golden  wire  ; 
An  upper  vest,  once  Helen's  rich  attire  ; 
From  Argos  by  the  fam'd  adultress  brought. 
With  golden  flowers  and  winding  foliage  wrought. 

Dryden. 

To  Ti'ssxJE.  V.  a.   [from  the  noun.]  To 
interweave ;  to  variegate. 

The  chariot  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  tis- 
tutd  upon  blue.  Bacon. 

They  have  been  always  frank  of  their  blessings 
to  countenance  any  great  action ;  and  tben,  ac- 
cording as  it  should  prosper,  to  (issue  upon  it  some 
pretence  or  other.  Wotton. 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen. 
With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering. 

Milton. 

TIT.  M.S. 

1 .  A  small  horse  ;  generally  in  contempt. 

No  storing  of  pasture  with  baggagely  tit, 
With  ragged,  with  aged,  and  evil  at  hit.  Tusser. 

Thou  raight'st  have  ta'en  example 
From  what  thou  read'st  in  story  ; 
Being  as  worthy  to  sit 
On  an  ambling  tit 
As  thy  predecessor  Dory.  Denham. 

2.  A  woman :  in  contempt. 

What  does  this  enTious  tit,  but  away  to  her  fa- 
ther with  a  tale.'  L'Estran^e. 

A  willing  tit,  that  will  venture  her  corps  with 
you.  Dryden. 

Short  pains  for  thee,  for  me  a  son  and  heir. 
Girls  cost  as  many  throes  in  bringing  forth  ; 
Beside,  when  born,  the  tits  are  little  worth. Drj/den. 

S.  A  titmouse  or  tomtit,    [parus,  Lat.] 
A  bird. 

Titbi't.  n.  s.  [properly  tidbit ;  tid,  ten- 
der, and  bit.]    Nice  bit;  nice  food. 

John  pampered  esquire  South  with  titbits  till  he 
grew  wanton.  Arbuthnot. 

TITHE.  H.  s.  [teoSa,  Sax.  tenth.] 

1.  The  tenth  part ;  the  part  assigned  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  ministry. 

Many  have  made  witty  invectives  against  usury; 
they  say,  that  it  is  a  pity  the  devil  should  have 
God's  part,  which  is  the  tithe.  Bacon. 

Sometimes  conies  she  with  a  tithe  pig's  tail, 
Tickling  the  parson  as  he  lies  asleeii, 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice.  Shakcsp. 

2.  The  tenth  part  of  any  thing. 

I  have  searched  man  by  man,  boy  by  boy  ;  the 
tiihe  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  iny  house  before. 

Shakesp. 

•   Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  ques- 
tion, 

Ev'ry  tithe  soul  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen.  Shakesp. 
S.  Small  part;  small  portion,  unless  it  be 
misprinted  for  titles. 

Ott'ensive  wars  for  religion  are  seldom  to  be  ap- 
proved, unless  they  have  some  mixture  of  civil 
tithes.  Bacon. 

To  Tithe,   v.  a.   [teo^ian,  Sax.]  To 
tax ;  to  levy  the  tenth  part. 

When  I  come  to  the  tithing  of  them,  I  will  tithe 
them  one  with  another,  and  will  make  an  Irishman 
the  tithingnian.  Svenser. 

By  decimation  and  a  tithed  death. 
If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food 
Which  nature  loaths,  take  thou  the  destin'd  tenth. 

Shakesp. 

When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of  tithing  all  the 
tithes  of  thine  increase,  the  third  year,  the  year  of 
tithing,  give  unto  the  Levite,  stranger,  fatherless, 
and  widow.  Deuteronomy. 

To  Tithe,  v.  n.  To  pay  tithe. 

For  lambe,  pig,  and  calf,  and  for  otlier  the  like. 
Tithe  so  as  thy  cattle  the  lord  do  not  strike.  Tusser. 
Ti'theable.  adj.  [from  tithe.]  Subject 
to  the  payment  of  tithes ;  that  of  v.'hich 
tithes  may  betaken. 
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Tlie  popish  priest  shall,  on  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  majesty,  be  entitled  to  a  tenth 
part  or  tithe  of  all  things  titheable  in  Ireland  be- 
longing to  the  papists,  withhi  their  respective  pa- 
rishes. Swift. 

Ti'ther.  n.  s.  [from  tithe.]  One  who 
gathers  tithes. 

Ti'thing.  n.  s.  [tithinga,  law  Lat.  from 
tithe.] 

1 .  Tithing  is  the  number  or  company  of 
ten  men  with  their  families,  knit  toge- 
ther in  a  society,  all  of  them  being  bound 
to  tlie  king  for  the  peaceable  and  good 
behaviour  of  each  of  their  society :  of 
these  companies  there  was  one  chief  per- 
son, who,  from  his  office,  was  called 
(toothingman)  tithingman;  but  now  he 
is  nothing  but  a  constable.  Cowetl. 

Poor  Tom,  who  is  whipt  from  tithing  to  tithing, 
and  stock-punished  and  imprisoned.  Shakesp. 

2.  Tithe  ;  tenth  part  due  to  the  priest. 
Though  vicar  be  bad,  or  the  parson  be  evil. 

Go  not  for  thy  tithing  thyself  to  the  devil.  Tusser. 
Ti'thingman.  n.  s.  [tithing  and  man.] 
A  petty  peace  officer ;  an  under  consta- 
ble. 

His  hundred  is  not  at  his  command  further  than 
his  prince's  service ;  and  also  every  tithingman 
may  controul  him.  Spenser. 

Ti'thymal.  n.  s.  \tithymalle,Yr.  tithy- 
mallus,  Lat.]    An  herb.  Ainsiv. 

To  Ti'tillate.  v.n.  [titillo,  Lat.]  To 
tickle. 

Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw; 
The  gnomes  direct  to  ev'ry  atom  just 
The  |>ungent  grains  of  titillating  dust.  Pope. 

Titilla'tion.  n.  s.  [titiitation,  Fr.  ti- 
tillatio,  Lat.  from  titillate.] 

1 .  The  act  of  tickling. 

Tickling  causeth  laughter ;  the  cause  maybe 
the  emission  of  the  spirits,  and  so  of  the  breath, 
by  a  flight  from  titillation.  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  tickled. 

Ill  sweets,  the  acid  particles  seem  so  attenuated 
in  the  oil,  as  only  to  produce  a  small  and  grateful 
titiitation.  Arbuthnot 

3.  Any  slight  or  petty  pleasure. 

The  delights  which  result  from  these  nobler  en- 
tertainments, our  cool  thoughts  need  not  be 
ashamed  of,  and  which  are  dogged  by  no  such 
sad  sequels  as  are  the  products  of  those  titillations 
that  reach  no  higher  than  the  senses.  Glanville. 

Titlark,  n.  s.    A  bird. 

The  smaller  birds  do  the  like  in  their  seasons 
as  the  leverock,  titlark,  and  linnet.  Walton. 

Ti  tle,  n.  s.  [titelle,  old  Fr.  titulus,  Lat.] 

1.  A  general  head  comprising  particu 
lars. 

Three  draw  the  experiments  of  the  former  four 
into  ti(/es  and  tables  for  the  better  drawing  of  ob- 
servations; thes"  we  call  compilers.  Bacon. 

Among  the  many  preferences  that  the  laws  of 
England  have  above  others,  I  shall  single  out  two 
particular  titles,  which  give  a  handsome  specimen 
of  their  excellencies  above  other  laws  in  other  parts 
or  titles  of  the  same.  Hale. 

2.  An  appellation  of  honour. 

To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes. 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly  Sliakesp. 

Man  over  men 
He  made  not  lord  :  such  title  to  himself 
Resf-rving.  Milton. 

3.  A  name;  an  appellation. 

My  name 's  Macbeth. 
— The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear.  Shaltesp. 
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III  worthy  I  such  title  should  belong 
I'o  nie  transgressor.  Miltm. 

4.  The  first  page  of  a  book,  telling  its 
name,  and  generally  its  subject ;  an  in- 
scription. 

This  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title  leaf, 
Foretels  the  nature  of  a  tragick  volume.  Shahe^. 

Our  adversaries  encourage  a  writer  who  cannot 
furnish  out  so  much  as  a  title  page  with  propriety. 

Swift. 

Others  with  wishful  e^es  on  glory  look, 
When  they  have  got  their  picture  towards  a  book ; 
Or  pompous  title,  like  a  gaudy  sign 
Meant  to  betray  dull  sots  to  wretched  wine. 

Young. 

5.  A  claim  of  right. 

Let  the  title  of  a  man's  right  be  called  in  qaes« 
tion  ;  are  we  not  bold  to  rely  and  build  upon  the 
judgment  of  such  as  are  famous  for  their  skill  in 
the  laws  ?  Hooker, 

Is  a  man  impoverished  by  purchase?  it  is  be- 
cause he  paid  his  money  for  a  lye,  and  took  a  bad 
title  for  a  good.  South. 

'Tis  our  duty 
Such  monuments,  as  we  can  build,  to  raise  ; 
Lest  all  the  world  prevent  what  we  should  do, 
And  claim  a  title  in  him  by  their  praise.  Dryden. 

If  there  were  no  laws  to  protect  them,  there 
were  no  living  in  this  world  for  good  men  ;  and  in 
effect  there  would  be  no  laws,  if  it  were  a  sin  in 
them  to  try  a  title,  or  right  themselves  by  them, 

Kettleworth. 

To  revenge  their  common  injuries,  though  yon 
had  an  undoubted  (it(e  by  your  birth,  you  had  a 
greater  by  your  courage.  Dryden. 

Conti  would  have  kept  his  title  to  Orange. 

Addison. 

O  the  discretion  of  a  girl  I  she  will  be  a  slave  to 
any  thing  that  has  not  a  title  to  make  her  one. 

Southern. 

To  Ti'tle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
entitle ;  to  name  ;  to  call. 

To  these,  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives  i 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
Shairyield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame, 
Ignobly  !  Milton. 

Ti'tleless.  adj.  [from  title.]  Wanting 
a  name  or  appellation.    Not  in  use. 

He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless. 
Till  he  had  forg'd  himself  a  name  o'  th'  fire 
Of  burning  Rome.  Shahe^. 

Ti  TLEPAGE.  n.s.  [title  and  page.]  The 
page  containing  the  title  of  a  book. 

We  should  have  been  pleased  to  have  seen  our 
own  names  at  the  bottom  of  the  titlepage.  Dryden. 

Ti'tmouse  or  Tit,  n.  s.  [tijt,  Dut.  a 
chick,  or  small  bird  ;  titlingier,  Island- 
ick,  a  little  bird  :  tit  signifies  little  in  the 
Teutonick  dialect.]  A  small  species  of 
birds. 

The  nightingale  is  sovereign  of  song, 
Before  him  sits  the  titmouse  silent  by. 

And  I  unfit  to  thrust  in  skilful  throng. 
Should  Colin  make  judge  of  my  foolerie.  Spenser. 

The  titmouse  and  the  pecker's  hungry  brood, 
And  Progne  with  her  bosom  stain'd  in  blood. 

Dryden, 

To  Ti'tter.  v.  n.  [formed,  I  suppose, 
from  the  sound.]  To  laugh  with  re- 
straint ;  to  laugh  without  much  noise. 

In  flowed  at  once  a  gay  erabroider'd  race, 
And  tit'ring  push'd  the  pedants  off  the  place. 

Pope. 

Ti  tter,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  restrained  laugh. 

2.  I  know  not  what  it  signifies  in  Tusser. 
From  wheat  go  and  rake  out  the  titters  or  tine  ; 

If  care  be  not  forth,  it  will  rise  again  fine.  Tusser. 

Tittle,  n.  s.  [I  suppose  from  tit.]  A 
small  particle  ;  a  point;  a  dot. 

In  the  particular  which  concerned  the  church, 
the  Scots  would  never  depart  from  a  tittle. 

Clarendon. 
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Angels  themselves  disdaining 
'  approach  thy  temple,  give  thee  in  command 
What  to  the  smallest  tittle  thou  shall  say 
To  thy  adorers.  Milton 
They  thought  God  and  themselves  linked  in  so 
sst  a  covenant,  that,  although  they  never  per- 
formed their  part,  God  was  yet  bound  to  make 
good  every  tittle  of  his.  South. 
Ned  Fashion  hath  been  bred  about  court,  and 
nderstands  to  a  tittle  all  the  punctilios  of  a  draw 
iiig-room.  Swift, 
You  are  not  advanced  one  tittle,  towards  the 
proof  of  what  you  intend.  Waterland 

i'ttletattle.  w.  s.    [A  word  formed 
from  tattle  by  a  ludicrous  reduplication 
Idle  talk ;  prattle  ;  empty  gabble. 

As  the  foe  drew  near 
With  love,  and  joy,  and  life  and  dear ; 
Our  don,  who  knew  this  tittletattle, 
Did,  sure  as  trumpet,  caJl  to  battle.  Prior. 

For  every  idle  tittletattle  that  went  about.  Jack 
was  suspected  for  the  author.  Arbuthnot 

oTi'ttletattle.  v.n.  [from  tattle.] 
To  prate  idly. 

You  are  full  in  yo\ir  tittletatlings  of  Cupid  :  here 
is  Cupid,  and  there  is  Cupid  :  1  will  tell  you  now 
what  a  good  old  woman  told  me.  Sidney, 

ituba'tion.  n.s.  [titubo,!.^^]  The 
act  of  stumbling. 

ITULAR.  adj.  [titulair e,Fr.  from  titulus, 
Lat.]  Nominal ;  having  or  conferring 
only  the  title. 

They  would  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  king 
of  England  to  shadow  their  rebellion,  and  to  be 
titular  and  painted  head  of  those  arms.  Bacon. 

Thrones,  virtues,  powers. 
If  these  magnifick  titles  yet  remain, 
Not  merely  titular,  Milton. 
Both  Valerius  and  Austin  were  titular  bishops, 

Ayliffe 

'itula'rity.  n.  s.  [from  titular.]  The 
state  of  being  titular. 

Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius,  with  great  hu 
mility  received  the  name  of  Imperator  ;  Dut  their 
succeisors  retain  the  same  even  in  its  titularity. 

Brown. 

"i'tulary.  adj.  [titulaire,  Fr.  from  ti- 
tulus, Lat.] 

,  Consisting  in  a  title. 

The  raalecontents  of  his  kingdom  have  not  been 
base  nor  titulary  impostors,  but  of  an  higher  na- 
ture.     _  Bacon. 
I.  llelating  to  a  title. 

William  the  conqueror,  howsoever  he  used  the 
power  of  a  conqueror  to  reward  his  Normans,  yet 
mixed  it  with  a  titulary  pretence,  grounded  upon 
the  Confessor's  will.  "  Bacon. 

Ti'tulary.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

One  that  has  a  title  or  right. 

The  persons  deputed  for  the  celebration  of  these 
masses  were  neither  titularies  nor  perpetual  cu- 
rates, but  persons  entirely  conductilious.  Ayliffe. 

Ti'vY.  adj.  [A  word  expressing  speed, 
from  tantivy,  the  note  of  a  hunting- 
horn.] 

In  a  bright  moon-shine  wliile  winds  whistle  loud, 
Tivy,  tivy,  tivy,  we  mount  and  we  fly, 
All  rocking  in  a  downy  white  cloud  : 
And  lest  our  leap  from  the  sky  should  prove  too 
far, 

We  slide  on  the  back  of  a  new-falling  star.  Dryd. 
To.   adv.  [to,  Sax.  te,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  particle  coming  between  two  verbs, 
and  noting  the  second  as  the  object  of 
the  first. 

The  delay  of  our  hopes  teaches  us  to  mortify 
our  desires.  Smallridge. 

2.  It  notes  the  intention. 
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'        Ambitious  fool  !  with  horny  hoofs  to  pass 
O'er  hollow  arches  of  resounding  brass. 
To  rival  thunder.  Dryden. 

She  rais'd  a  war 
In  Italy,  to  call  me  back.  Dryden. 

Urg'd  by  despair,  again  I  go  to  try 
The  fate  of  arms,  resolv'd  in  fight  to  die.  Dryden 

3.  It  notes  the  consequence. 

I  have  done  my  utmost  to  lead  my  life  so  plea- 
santly as  to  forget  all  misfortunes.  Pope. 

4.  After  an  adjective  it  notes  its  object, 

We  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  last  man.  Shakesp. 
The  lawless  sword  his  children's  blood  shall 
shed, 

Increas'd  for  slaughter,  born  to  beg  their  bread. 

Sandys 

5.  Noting  futurity. 

It  is  not  blood  and  bones  that  can  be  conscious 
of  their  own  hardness  and  redness;  and  we  are 
still  to  seek  for  something  else  in  our  frame  that 
receives  those  impressions.  Bentley. 

g   y  To  and  again.  1  Backward  and  for 
I  To  and  fro.      S  ward. 

Ismay  bindeth  and  looseth  souls  condemn'd  to 
woe. 

And  sends  the  devils  on  errands  tnandfro.FairJax 

The  spirits  perverse 
With  easy  intercourse  pass  toandfro. 
To  tempt  or  punish  mortals.  Milton. 

Dress  it  not  till  the  seventh  day,  and  then  move 
the  joint  to  and  fro.  Wiseman. 

Masses  of  marble,  originally  beat  off  from  the 
strata  of  the  neighbouring  rocks,  rolled  to  and  again 
till  they  were  rounded  to  the  form  of  pebbles. 

Woodward. 
The  winds  in  distant  regions  blow. 
Moving  the  world  of  waters  to  and  fro.  Addison. 

The  mind,  when  turn'd  adrift,  no  rules  to  guide, 
Drives  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  tide ; 
Fancy  and  passion  toss  it  to  and  fro, 
A  while  torment,  and  then  quite  sink  in  woe. 

Youn^,. 

To.  preposition. 
1.  Noting  motion  toivard:   opposed  to 
from. 

With  that  she  to  him  afresh,  and  surely  would 
have  put  out  his  eyes.  Sidney. 

Tybalt  fled; 
But  by  and  by  comes  back  lo  Romeo, 
And  to 't  they  go  like  lightning.  Shakesp. 

Give  not  over  so  ;  to  him  again,  entreat  him. 
Kneel  down  before  him.  Shakesp. 

I'll  to  him  again  in  the  name  of  Brook  ;  he'll  tell 
me  all  his  purpose.  Shakesp. 

I'll  to  the  woods,  among  the  happier  brutes  : 
Come,  let 's  away.  Smith. 

.  Noting  accord  or  adaptation. 

Thus  they  with  sacred  tlioBght 
Mov'd  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes.  Milton. 

3.  Noting  address  or  compellation. 
To  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland. 
——I  pledge  your  giace.  Shakesp. 

Here's  to  you  all,  gentlemen  ;  and  let  him  that's 
good-natur'd  in  his  drink  pledge  me.  Denham. 
Now,  to  you,  Raymond  :  can  you  guess  no  rea- 
son 

Why  I  repbse  such  confidence  in  you  ?  Dryden. 

4>.  Noting  attention  or  application. 

Turn  out,  you  rogue  !  how  like  a  beast  you  lie  ! 
Go  buckle  to  the  law.  Dryden. 

Sir  Roger's  kindness  extends  to  their  children's 
children.  Addison. 

5.  Noting  addition  or  accumulation. 

Wisdom  he  has,  and  to  his  wisdom  courage  ; 
Temper  to  that,  and  unto  all  success.  Denham. 

6.  Noting  a  state  or  place  whither  any 
one  goes. 

Take  you  some  company,  and  away  to  horse. 

Shakesp. 

He  sent  his  coachman's  grandchild  to  prentice. 

Addison. 
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7.  Noting  opposition. 

No  foe,  unpunish'd,  in  the  fighting  field 
Shall  dare  thee  foot  to  foot  with  sword  and  shield. 

Dryden. 

8.  Noting  amount. 

There  were  to  the  number  of  three  hundred 
horse,  and  as  many  thousand  foot  English. Baron. 

9.  Noting  proportion. 

Enoch, whose  days  were,  though  many  in  respect 
of  ours,  yet  scarce  as  three  to  nine,  in  comparison 
of  theirs  with  whom  he  lived.  Hooker. 

With  these  bars  against  me. 
And  yet  to  win  her      all  the  world  to  nothing. 

Shakesp 

Twenty  to  one  offend  more  in  writing  too  much, 
than  too  little;  even  as  twenty  to  one  fall  into 
sickness  rather  by  overmuch  fulness  than  by  any 
lack.  Ascham. 

The  burial  must  be  by  the  sraallness  of  the  pro- 
portion as  fifty  to  one  ;  or  it  must  be  holpen  by 
somewhat  which  may  fix  the  silver  never  to  here- 
stored  when  it  is  incorporated.  Bacm. 

With  a  funnel  filling  bottles ;  to  their  capacity 
they  will  all  be  full.  Ben  Jonson. 

Physicians  have  two  women  patients  to  one  man. 

Graunt. 

When  an  ambassador  is  dispatched  to  any  fo- 
reign state,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  the  value  of  a 
shilling  a  day.  Addison. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  weight  of  oil  was  to 
that  of  wine  as  nine  to  ten.  Arbuthnot. 

Supposing  them  to  have  an  equal  share,  the 
odds  will  be  three  to  one  on  their  side.  Swift. 

10.  Noting  possession  or  appropriation. 

Still  a  greater  difficulty  upon  translators  rises 
from  the  peculiarities  every  language  hath  to  itself. 

Felton. 

Jl.  Noting  perception. 

The  flow'r  itself  is  glorious  to  behold, 
Sharp  to  the  taste.  Dryden. 

12.  Noting  the  subject  of  an  affirmation. 
I  trust,  I  may  not  trust  thee ;  for  thy  word 

Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man  : 

Believe  me,  1  do  not  believe  thee,  man  ; 

I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary.  Shakesp. 

13.  In  comparison  of. 

All  that  they  did  was  piety  to  this.  Ben  Jonson. 
There  is  no  fool  to  the  sinner,  who  every  moment 
ventures  his  soul.  I'illotson, 

J  4.  As  far  as. 

Some  Americans,  otherwise  of  quick  Jjarts, 
could  not  count  to  one  thousand,  nor  had  any 
distinct  idea  of  it,  though  they  could  reckon  very 
well  to  twenty.  Locke. 

CotTee  exhales  in  roasting  to  the  abatement  of 
near  one  fourth  of  its  weight.  Arbuthnot. 

15.  Noting  intention. 

This  the  consul  sees,  yet  this  man  lives  ! 
Partakes  the  publick  cares  ;  and  with  his  eye 
Marks  and  points  out  each  man  of  us  to  slaughter. 

Ben  Jonson. 

16.  After  an  adjective  it  notes  the  object. 

Draw  thy  sword  in  right, 
I'll  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown. 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death.  Shakesp. 
Fate  and  the  dooming  gods  are  deaf  to  tears. 

Dryden. 

.All  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man. 
When  from  his  lofty  couch  he  thus  hegan.Dryden. 

17.  Noting  obligation. 

The  rabbins  subtilely  distinguish  between  our 
duty  to  God,  and  to  our  parents.  Holyday. 

Almanzor  is  charged  with  changing  sides,  and 
what  tie  has  he  on  him  to  the  contrary  ?  He  is 
not  born  their  subject,  and  he  is  injured  by  them 
to  a  very  high  degree.  Dryden. 

18.  Respecting. 

He's  walk'd  the  way  of  nature  ; 
And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more.  Shakesp. 

The  effects  of  such  a  division  are  pernicious  to 
the  last  degree,  not  only  with  regard  to  those  ad- 
vantages whicli  they  give  the  common  enemy,  but 
to  those  private  evils  which  they  produce  in  every 
particular.  Spectator. 
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19.  Noting  extent. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  all  is  due  to  su 
pernatural  grace.  Hammond 
Towai-(l. 

She  stretch'd  her  arms  to  heav'n.  Dryden. 

21.  Noting  presence. 
Slie  still  beareth  him  an  invincible  hatred,  and 

rcvileth  him  to  his  face.  SwiJ't. 

22.  Noting  effect ;  noting  consequence. 

Factions  carried  too  high  are  much  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  authority  of  princes.  Bacon. 

He  was  wounded  transverse  the  temporal  mus- 
cles and  bleeding  almost  to  death.  Wiseman. 

By  the  disorder  in  the  retreat,  great  numbers 
were  crowded  to  death.  Clarendon. 

Ingenious  to  their  ruin,  ev'ry  age 
Irnproves  the  act  and  instruments  of  rage.  Waller. 

Under  how  hard  a  fate  are  women  born, 
Priz'd  to  their  ruin,  or  expos'd  to  scorn  !  Waller. 

To  prevent  tlic  aspersion  of  the  Roman  majesty, 
tlie  offender  was  whipt  to  death.  Vryden. 

Thus,  to  their  fame  when  linish'd  was  the  light, 
The  victors  from  their  lofty  steeds  alight.  Drt/a'eri. 

O  frail  estate  of  human  things  f 
Now  to  our  cost  your  emptiness  we  know. Dryden. 

A  British  king  obliges  himself  by  oath  to  exe- 
cute justice  in  mercy,  and  not  to  e.\ercise  either  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  the  other.  Addison. 

The  abuse  reigns  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I 
found  to  my  vexation,  when  I  was  last  there,  in  a 
visit  1  made  to  a  neighbour.  Swift. 

Why  with  malignant  elogies  increase 
The  people's  fears,  and  praise  me  to  my  ruin  ? 

Smith. 

It  must  be  confessed,  fo  the  reproach  of  human 
uature,  that  this  is  but  too  just  a  picture  of  itself. 

Broome. 

23.  After  the  verb,  it  notes  the  object. 

Give  me  some  wine  ;  fill  full ; 
1  drink  to  th'  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo.  Shakesp. 

Had  the  methods  of  education  been  directed  to 
their  right  end,  this  so  necessary  could  not  have 
been  neglected.  Locke. 

This  lawfulness  of  judicial  process  appears  from 
these  legal  courts  erected  to  minister  fo  it  in  the 
apostle's  days.  Kettleworth. 

Many  of  them  have  exposed  to  the  world  the 
private  misfortunes  of  families.  Pope. 

24.  Noting  the  degree. 

This  weather-glass  was  so  placed  in  the  cavity 
of  a  small  receiver,  that  only  the  slender  part  ui 
the  pipe,  to  the  height  of  four  inches,  remained 
exposed  to  the  open  air.  Boyle. 

Tell  her,  thy  brother  languishes  to  death. 

Addiso7i. 

A  crow,  though  hatched  under  a  hen,  and  who 
never  has  seen  any  of  the  works  of  its  kind,  makes 
its  nest  tlie  same,  to  the  laying  of  a  stick,  with  all 
the  nests  of  that  species.  Addison. 

If  he  employs  his  abilities  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, the  time  will  come  when  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernor of  the  world  shall  proclaim  his  worth  before 
men  and  angels.  Spectator. 

25.  Before  da?/,  to  notes  the  present  day ; 
before  inorrow,  the  day  next  coming ; 
before  night,  either  the  present  night, 
or  night  next  coming. 

Banquo,  thy  soul's  flight. 
If  it  find  heav'n,  must  find  it  out  to  night.Shakesp. 

Today  they  chas'd  the  boar.  Otway. 

This  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  full  purpose  of 
committing  sin  to  day,  than  aresolution  of  leaving 
it  ill  morrow.  Calamy. 

26.  To  day,  to  night,  to  morrow,  are  used, 
not  very  properly,  as  substantives  in 
the  nominative  and  other  cases. 

To  morrow,  and  to  morrow,  and  to  morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day  ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusky  death.  Shakesp. 

The  father  of  Soloman's  house  will  have  private 
conference  with  one  of  you  the  next  day  after  to 
nuirrow.  Bacon. 
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To  day  is  ours,  why  do  we  fear 
To  day  is  ours,  we  have  it  here ; 
Let's  b.inish  bus'ness,  banish  sorrow, 
To  the  gods  belongs  to  morrow.  Cowley. 

To  mmTow  will  deliver  all  her  charms 
Into  my  arms,  and  make  her  mine  for  ever.  Dryd 

For  what  to  morrow  shall  disclose, 
May  spoil  what  you  to  nieht  propose  : 
England  may  change,  or  Cloe  stray ; 
Love  and  life  are  for  today.  Prior. 

Toad.  n.  s.   [ra^e.  Sax.]    A  paddock 
an  animal  resembling  a  frog  ;  but  the 
frog  leaps,  the  toad  crawls  :  the  toad  is 
accounted  venomous,  perhaps  without 
reason. 

From  th'  extremest  upward  of  thy  foot. 
To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot, 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.  Shakesp 

1  had  rather  be  a  toad. 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon, 
Tlian  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love 
For  others  use.  Shakesp 
In  the  great  plague  there  were  seen,  in  divers 
ditches  about  London,  many  toads  that  had  tail 
three  inches  long,  whereas  toads  usually  have  no 
t:iils.  Bacon. 

In  hollow  caverns  vermin  make  abode. 
The  hissing  serpent,  and  the  swelling  toad.  Dryd 

To'adfish.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  sea  fish. 
To'adflax.  n.  s.  A  plant. 
To'adstone.  n.  s.  [toad  and  stone.]  A 
concretion  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
head  of  a  toad. 

The  toadstone  presumed  to  be  found  in  the  head 
of  that  animal,  is  not  a  thing  impossible.  Brown 

To'adstool.  n.  s.   [toad  and  stool.]  A 
plant  like  a  mushroom. 

The  grisly  t^destool,  grown  there  mought  I  see, 
And  loathing  paddocks  lording  on  the  same. 

Spenser. 

Another  imperfect  plant  like  a  mushroom,  but 
sometimes  as  broad  as  a  hat,  called  toadstool,  is  not 
esculent.  Bacon 

To  Toast,  v.  a.  [torreo,  tostum,  Lat.] 
1,.  To  dry  or  heat  at  the  fire. 

The  earth  whereof  the  grass  is  soon  parched 
with  the  sun,  and  toasted,  is  commonly  forced 
earth.  Bacon 
To  allure  mice  I  find  no  other  magick,  than  to 
draw  out  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese.  Brown. 
2.  To  name  when  a  health  is  drunk.  To 
toast  is  used  commonly  when  women 
are  named. 

Several  popish  gentlemen  toasted  many  loyal 
healths.  Addison. 

We'll  try  the  empire  you  so  long  have  boasted 
And,  if  we  are  not  prais'd,  we'll  not  be  toasted. 

Prior. 

Toast,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Bread  dried  before  the  fire. 

You  are  both  as  rheumatick  as  two  dried  toasts; 
you  cannot  one  bear  with  another's  infirmities. 

Shakes)). 

Every  third  day  take  a  small  toast  of  manchet, 
dipped  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds  new  drawn,  and 
sprinkled  with  loaf  sugar.  Bacon. 

2.  Bread  dried  and  put  into  liquor. 
Where 's  then  the  saucy  boat 

Co-rival'd  greatness  ?  or  to  harbour  fled. 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune  .''  Shakesp. 

Some  squire,  perhaps,  you  take  delight  to  rack  ; 
Whose  game  is  whisk,  whose  treat  a  toast  in  sack. 

Pope. 

3.  A  celebrated  woman  whose  health  is 
often  drunk. 

1  shall  likewise  mark  out  every  toast,  the  club 
in  which  she  was  elected,  and  the  number  of  votes 
that  were  on  her  side.  Addison. 
Say,  why  are  beauties  prais'd,  and  honour'd 
most, 

"The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  toast? 
Why  deck'd  with  all  that  land  and  sea  afford. 
Why  angels  call'd,  and  angel-like  ador'd !  Pope. 
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To'aster.  n.  s.  [from  toast.]  He  who 
toasts. 

We  simple  toasters  take  delight 
To  see  our  women's  teeth  look  white  ; 
And  ev'ry  saucy  ill-bred  fellow 
Sneers  at  a  mouth  profoundly  yellow.  Prior 
TOBA  CCO,  n.  s.   [from  Tobaco  or  To- 
bago, in  America.] 

I'he  flower  of  the  tobicco  consists  of  one  leaf,  is 
funnel-shaped,  and  divided  at  the  top  into  five 
deep  segments,  which  expand  like  a  star;  the 
ovary  becomes  an  oblong  roundish  membraneous 
fruit,  which  is  divided  into  two  cells  by  an  inter- 
mediate partition,  and  is  filled  with  small  roundisli 
seeds.  Miller. 

It  is  a  planet  now  I  see ; 
And,  if  I  err  not,  by  his  proper 
Figure,  that's  like  a  toftaecu-stopper.  Hudibras. 

Bread  or  tobacco  may  be  neglected  ;  but  reason 
at  first  recommends  their  trial,  and  custom  makes 
them  pleasant  Locke. 

Salts  are  to  be  drained  out  of  the  clay  by  water, 
before  it  be  fit  for  the  making  toiacco-pipes  or 
bricks.  Woodward, 

Toba'cconist.  n.s.  [from  tobacco.]  A 

preparer  and  vender  of  tobacco. 
Tod.  n.s.  [totte  haar,  a  lock  of  hair.  Germ. 
Skinner.    I  believe  rightly.] 

1.  A  bush;  a  thick  shrub.  Obsolete. 
Within  the  ivie  tod 

There  shrouded  was  the  little  god  ; 
I  heard  a  busy  bustling.  Spenser. 

2.  A  certain  weight  of  wool,  twenty-eight 
pounds. 

Every  eleven  wether  tods,  every  tod  yields  a 
pound  and  odd  shillings.  Shakesp. 

Toe.  n.  s.  [ta,  Sax.  teen,  Dutch.]  The 
divided  extremities  of  the  feet ;  the  fin- 
gers of  the  feet. 

Come,  all  you  spirits, 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  th'  toe,  topful 
Of  direst  cruelty.  Shakesp 

Sport,  that  wrinkled  Care  derides. 
And  Laughter,  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come,  and  trip  it,  as  you  go, 
On  the  light  fantastick  (oe.  Milton, 

Last  to  enjoy  her  sense  of  feeling, 
A  thousand  little  nerves  she  sends 
Quite  to  our  toes,  and  fingers  ends.  Prior. 

Tofo're.  adv.  [ropopan.  Sax.]  Before. 
Obsolete. 

It  is  an  epilogu'',  to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tqfore  been 
sain.  Shakesp. 
So  shall  they  depart  the  manor  with  the  corn 
and  the  bacon  tofore  him  that  hath  won  it.  Special. 

Toft.  n.  s.  [toftum,  law  Lat.]  A  place 
where  a  messuage  has  stood. 

Cowell  and  Ainsworth. 
To'ged.  adj.  [togatus,Ya.i.]  Gowned; 
dressed  in  gowns. 

The  bookish  thcorick. 
Wherein  the  to^eti  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he  ;  mere  prattle,  without  practice, 
Is  all  his  soldiership.  Shakesp. 

Toge'ther.  adv.  [tojaeSepe,  Sax.] 

1.  In  company. 

We  turn'd  o'er  many  books  together.  Shakesp. 
Both  together  went  into  the  wood.  Milton. 

2.  Not  apart ;  not  in  separation. 
That  king  joined  humanity  and  policy  together. 

Bacon. 

3.  In  the  same  place. 
She  lodgeth  heat  and  cold,  and  moist  and  dry, 

And  life  and  death,  and  peace  and  war  together. 

Davies. 

In  the  same  time. 

While  he  and  I  live  together,  1  shall  not  be 
thought  the  worst  poet.  Dryden. 
Without  intermission. 
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The  Portuguese  expected  his  return  for  ahnost 
an  age  together  after  the  battle.  Dryden. 

They  had  a  great  debate  concerning  the  punish, 
mentuf  one  of  their  admirab,  which  lasted  a  monih 
together.  Addison. 
G.  In  concert. 

The  subject  is  his  confederacy  with  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  tlie  wars  they  made  together  upon 
France.  Addison. 
7.  In  continuity. 

Some  tree's  bruad  leaves  together  sew'd, 
And  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  round. JVfiZfon. 

Together  M'27A.    In  union  with;  in 
a  state  of  mixture  with. 

Take  the  bad  together  with  the  good.  Dryden. 
Td  Toil.  v.  n.  [tihan,  Sax.  tuylen,  Dut] 
To  labour ;  perhaps,  originally,  to  la- 
bour in  tillage. 

This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul ; 
Who,  like  a  brother,  toil'd  in  my  affairs. 
And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot.  Shakesp. 

Others  ill-fated  are  conderan'd  to  toil 
Their  tedious  life,  and  mourn  their  purpose  blasted 
Wltli  fruitless  act.  Prior. 
He  views  the  main  that  ever  toils  below.  Thorns. 

To  Toil.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  labour ;  to  work  at. 
Toii'd  out  my  uncouth  passage,  forc'd  to  ride 

Th'  untractable  abyss.  Milton. 

2.  To  weary ;  to  overlabour. 
He,  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  himself 

To  Italy.  Shakesp. 
Toil.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
.  Labour ;  fatigue. 

They  live  to  their  great  both  toil  and  grief, 
where  the  blasphemies  of  Arians  are  renewed. 

Hooker. 

Not  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight 
He  made  us.  Milton. 

The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  conceal'd  by  art. 
Reigns  more  or  less,  and  glows  in  ev'ry  heart ; 
The  proud  to  gain  it  toils  and  toils  endure. 
The  modest  shun  it,  but  to  make  it  sure.  Young. 

,  [toile,  toiles,  Fr.  tela,  hat.]  Any  net 
or  snare  woven  or  meshed. 

She  looks  like  sleep, 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace.  Shakesp. 

He  had  so  placed  his  horsemen  and  footmen  in 
the  woods,  that  he  shut  up  the  Christians  as  it 
were  in  a  toil.  Knolles. 

All  great  spirits 
Bear  great  and  sudden  change  with  such  impa- 
tience 

As  a  Numidian  lion,  when  first  caught, 
Endures  the  toil  that  holds  him.  Denham. 

A  fly  falls  into  the  toil  of  a  spider.  L'Estrange. 

Fantastick  honour,  thou  hast  fram'd  a  toil 
Thyself,  to  make  thy  love  thy  virtue's  spoil. 

Dryden. 

Fo'iLET.  n.  s.  [toilette,  Fr.]  A  dressing- 
table. 

The  merchant  from  the  exchange  returns  in 
peace. 

And  the  long  labours  of  the  toiiet  cease.  Pope. 
lo'iLSOME.  adj.  [from  toil.]  Laborious; 
weary. 

This,  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet. 

Milton. 

The  law  of  the  fourth  commandment  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  state  of  innocency  ;  for  in  that 
happy  state  there  was  no  toilsome  labour  for  man 
or  beast.  White. 

While  here  we  dwell, 
What  can  be  toilsome  in  these  pleasant  walks? 

Milton. 

Absent  or  dead,  still  let  a  friend  be  dear, 
A  sigh  the  absent  claims,  the  dead  a  tear  ; 
Recal  those  nights  that  clos'd  thy  toilsome  days, 
Still  hear  thy  Parnel  in  his  living  lays.  Pope. 

To'iLSOMENESS.  M.S.    [from  toilsome.] 

Wearisomeness ;  laboriousness. 
To'ken.  n.  s.  [taikns,  Goth,  racn,  Sax. 

teycken,  Dutch.] 
I.  A  sign. 
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Shew  me  a  token  for  good,  that  they  which  hate 
me  may  see  it.  Psalms. 

2.  A  mark. 
They  have  not  the  least  token  or  shew  of  the  arts 

and  industry  of  China.  Heylin. 

Wheresoever  you  see  ingratitude,  you  may  as 
infallibly  conclude  that  there  is  a  growing  slock  of 
ill-nature  in  that  breast,  as  you  may  know  tliat 
man  to  have  the  plague  upon  whom  you  see  the 
tokens.  South. 

3.  A  memorial  of  friendship ;  an  evidence 
of  remembrance. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  queen  Hecuba, 
A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love.  Shakesp. 

Whence  came  this  ? 
This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend.  Shakesp. 

Pigwiggen  gladly  would  commend 
Some  token  to  queen  Mab  to  send. 
Were  worthy  of  her  wearing.  Drayton 
ToTo'ken.  V,  a.   [from  the  noun.]  To 
make  known.    Not  in  use. 

^^  hat  in  time  proceeds. 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds.  .Shakesp, 
ToLD.  [pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  tell.]  Men- 
tioned ;  related. 

The  acts  of  God,  to  human  ears. 
Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  trld.  Milton. 
To  ToLE.  V.  a.    [This  se-ems  to  be  some 
barbarous  provincial  word.]    To  train  ; 
to  draw  by  degrees. 

Whatever  you  observe  him  to  be  more  frighted 
at  than  he  should,  tale  him  on  by  insensible  de- 
grees, till  at  last  he  masters  the  difficulty.  Locke 

Tolerable,  adj.  [tolerable,  Fr.  tolera- 
bilis,  Lat.] 

1.  Supportable ;  that  may  be  endured  or 
supported. 

Yourselves,  who  have  sought  them,  ye  so  ex- 
cuse, as  that  ye  would  have  men  to  think  ye  judge 
them  not  allowable,  but  tolerable  only,  and  to  be 
borne  with,  for  the  furtherance  of  your  purposes, 
till  the  corrupt  estate  of  the  church  may  be  better 
formed.  Hooker. 

It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  in  the  day 
of  judgment  than  for  that  city.  Matthew. 
Cold  and  heat  scarce  tolerable.  Milton. 
There  is  nothing  of  difficulty  in  the  external  per- 
formance, but  what  hypocrisy  can  make  tolerable 
to  itself.  Tillotson. 

2,  Not  excellent ;  not  contemptible ;  pass  - 
able. 

The  reader  may  be  assured  of  a  tolerable  transla- 
tion. Dryden. 

Princes  have  it  in  their  power  to  keep  a  majo- 
rity on  their  side  by  arv  tolerable  administration, 
till  provoked  by  continual  oppressions.  Swift. 
To'lerableness.  n.  $.  [from  tolerable.] 

The  state  of  being  tolerable. 
To'lerably.  adv.  [from  tolerable.] 
1 .  Supportably  ;  in  a  manner  that  may  be 
endured. 

Passably ;  neither  well  nor  ill ;  mode- 
rately well. 

Sometimes  are  found  in  these  laxer  strata  bodies 
that  are  still  tolerably  firm.  Woodward. 

The  person  to  whom  this  head  belonged  laugh- 
ed frequently,  and  on  particular  occasions  had  ac- 
quitted himself  tolerably  at  a  ball.  Spectator. 

To  lerance,  n.  s.  [tolerantia,  Lat.  tole- 
rance, Fr.]  Power  of  enduring ;  act  of 
enduring.  Not  used,  though  a  good  word. 

Diogenes  one  frosty  morning  came  into  the  mar- 
ket-place shaking,  to  shew  his  tolerance  ;  many  of 
the  people  came  about  him,  pitying  him.  Plato 
passing  by,  and  knowing  he  did  it  to  be  seen, 
said.  If  you  pity  him  indeed,  let  him  alone  to  him- 
self. Bacon. 

There  wants  nothing  but  consideration  of  our 
own  eternal  weal,  a  tolerance  or  endurance  of  being 
made  happy  here,  and  blessed  eternally. HammOTid. 
To  To'lerate.  v.  a.  [tolero,  Lat.  tolerer, 

IFr.]    To  allow  so  as  not  to  hinder ;  to 
C.lfl 
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Inasmuch  astheydid  resolve  to  remove  onlysuch 
things  of  that  kind  as  the  church  might  best  spare, 
retaining  the  residue;  their  whole  counsel  is,  in 
this  point,  utterly  condemned,  as  having  either 
proceededfrom  the  blindness  of  those  times, or  from 
negligence,  or  from  desire  of  honour  and  glory,  or 
from  an  erroiieous  opinion  that  such  things  might 
be  tolerated  for  a  while.  Hookei . 

We  shall  tolerate  flying  horses,  harpies,  and  sa- 
tyrs ;  _for  these  are  poetical  fancies,  whose  shaded 
moralities  require  their  substantial  falsi  ties.  Broic/i. 

Men  should  not  tolerate  themselves  one  minute 
in  any  known  sin.  Decaif  of  Piety. 

Crying  should  uothe tolerated  inchildren. Loc/tt. 
We  are  fully  convinced  that  we  shall  alwavs  to- 
lerate Ihem,  but  not  that  they  will  tolerate  us.Suift. 

Tolera'tion.  n.  s.  [tolero,  Lat]  Allow- 
ance given  to  that  v/hich  is  not  ap- 
proved. 

I  shall  not  speak  against  the  indulgence  and 
toleration  granted  to  these  men.  South. 

TOLL.  n.  5.  [This  word  seems  derived 
from  folio,  Lat.  toll,  Sax.  tol,  Dut.  told, 
Dan.  toll,  Welsh  ;  taillie,  Fr.]  An  ex- 
cise of  goods  ;  a  seizure  of  some  part  for 
permission  of  the  rest. 

Jo//,  in  law,  has  two  significations  :  first,  a  liber- 
ty to  buy  and  sell  within  the  precincts  of  a  manor, 
which  seems  to  import  as  much  as  a  fair  or  mar- 
ket ;  secondly,  a  tribute  or  custom  paid  for  pas- 
sage. Cowell. 

Empsom  and  Dudley  the  people  esteemed  as 
his  horse-leeches,  bold  men,  that  took  toll  of  their 
master's  grist.  Bacon. 

The  same  Prusias  joined  with  the  Rhodians 
against  the  Bvzantines,  and  stopped  them  from 
levying  the  toll  upon  their  trade  into  the  Euxine. 

Arbuthnot. 

To  Toll.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  pay  toll  or  tallage. 
I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  fo. 

him  :  for  this,  I'll  none  of  him.  Shakesp. 
Where,  when,  by  whom,  and  what  y' were  sold 
for. 

And  in  the  open  market  toil'd  for  ?  Hudikras. 

2.  To  take  toll  or  tallage. 
The  meale  the  more  yeeldeth  if  servant  be  true. 

And  miller  that  tolleth  takes  none  but  his  due. 

T^tsser. 

3.  [I  know  not  whence  derived.]  To  sound 
as  a  single  bell. 

The  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office  ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Remember'd  tolling  a  departed  friend.  Shakesp. 

Our  going  to  church  at  the  ro//mo-  of  a  bell,  only 
tells  us  the  time  when  we  ought  to  go  to  worship 
God.  Stilling  fleet. 

Toll,  toll, 
Gentle  bell,  for  the  soul 

Of  the  pure  ones.  Denham. 

Xou  love  to  hear  of  some  prodigious  tale. 
The  bell  that  toil'd  alone,  or  Irish  whale.  Dryden. 

They  give  their  bodies  due  repose  at  night : 
When  hollow  murmurs  of  their  ev'ning  bells 
Dismiss  the  deepy  swains,  and  toll  them  to  their 
cells.  Dryden. 
With  horns  and  trumpets  now  to  madness  swell. 
Now  sink  in  sorrows  with  a  tolling  bell.  Pope. 

To  Toll.  v.  a.  [iollo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  ring  a  bell. 
When  any  one  dies,  then  by  tolling  or  ringing 

of  a  bell  the  same  is  known  to  the  searchers.  Graitrat. 

2.  To  take  away  ;  to  vacate  ;  to  annul.  A 
term  only  used  in  the  civil  law :  in  this 
sense  the  o  is  short,  in  the  former  long. 

An  appeal  from  sentence  of  excommunication 
does  not  suspend  it,  but  then  devolves  it  to  a  su- 
perior judge,  and  tolls  the  presumption  in  favour 
of  a  sentence.  Ayliffe. 

a.  To  take  away,  or  perhaps  to  invite. 
Obsolete. 

The  adventitious  moisture  which  hangcth  loose 
in  a  body,  betrayeth  and  tolleth  forth  the  innate 
and  radical  moisture  along  with  it.  Bacon. 
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To'llbooth.  n.  s.  [toll  and  booth.]  A 
prison.  Ainsworth. 

To  To'llbooth.  v.  a.  To  imprison  in  a 
tollbooth. 

To  these  what  did  he  give  ?  wliy  a  hen, 
That  tiiey  might  tollbooth  Oxford  men.  Bp.  Corbet. 
Tollga'therer.  n.s.  [toll  and  gat hei\] 

The  oflicer  that  takes  toll. 
To  LSEY.w.s.The  same  with  tollbooth.Dici 
Toluta'tion.  n.  s.  [toluto,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  pacing  or  ambling. 

They  move  per  latera,  tliat  is,  two  legs  of  one 
side  together, which  is  toliitation  or  ambling.Broii'n. 

They  rode  ;  but  authors  having  not 
Oetermin'd  whether  pace  or  trot, 
That  is  to  say,  whether  tolutaiion. 
As  they  do  term't,  or  succiissation. 
We  leave  it.  Hudibras. 
TOMB.  n.  s.  [tombe,  tomheau,  Fr.  tumba, 
low  Lat.]    A  monument  in  which  the 
dead  are  enclosed. 

Methinks  1  see  thee,  now  thou  art  below. 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb.  Shakesp. 

Time  is  drawn  upon  tombs  an  old  man  bald, 
winged,  with  a  sjthe  and  an  hour-glass.  Peacham. 

Poor  heart !  she  slumbers  in  her  silent  tomb  : 
Let  her  possess  in  peace  that  narrow  room.  Dryd. 

The  secret  wound  with  which  I  bleed 
Shall  lie  wrapt  up,  ev'n  in  my  herse  ; 

But  on  my  (om6-stone  thou  shalt  read 
My  answer  to  thy  dubious  verse.  Prior. 

To  Tomb.  i;.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bury ;  to  entomb. 

■Souls  of  boys  were  there, 
And  youths  that  tomb'd  before  their  parents  were. 

May. 

To'mbless.  adj.  [from  tomb.]  Wanting 
a  tomb ;  wanting  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment. 

Lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them.  Shah. 
To'mboy.  n.  s.   [Tom,  a  diminutive  of 
Thomas,  and  boy.]     A  mean  fellow; 
sometimes  a  wild  coarse  girl. 

A  lady 

Fasten'd  to  an  empery,  to  be  partner'd 
With  tomboys,  liir'd  with  that  self-exhibition 
Which  your  own  coffers  yield  !  Hhahesp. 
TOME.  n.  s.  [Fr.  ro^i?,] 

1.  One  volume  of  many. 

2.  A  book. 

All  those  venerable  books  of  scripture,  all  those 
sacred  tomes  and  volumes  of  holy  writ,  are  with 
such  absolute  perfection  framed.  Hooker. 

Tomti't.  n.  s.  [See  Titmouse.]  A  tit- 
mouse ;  a  small  bird. 

You  would  fancy  him  a  giant  when  you  looked 
upon  him,  and  a.  tomtit  when  you  shut  your  eyes. 

Spectator, 

To-S.  n.s.  [tonne,  Tr.  See TuN.]  A  mea- 
sure or  weight. 

Spain  was  very  weak  at  home,  or  very  slow  to 
move,  when  they  suffered  a  small  fleet  of  English 
to  fire,  sink,  and  carry  away,  ten  thousand  ton  of 
their  great  shipping.  Bacon. 

Ton,  Tun,  in  the  names  of  places,  are 
derived  from  the  Saxon,  run,  a  hedge  or 
wall ;  and  this  seems  to  be  from  bun,  a 
hill,  the  towns  being  anciently  built 
_  on  hills,  for  the  sake  of  defence  and 
protection  in  times     war. Gibsons  Cam. 
Tone.  n.  s.  [ton,  Fr.  tonus,  Lat.] 
1.  Note;  sound. 

Sounds  called  lonei  are  ever  equal.  Bacon. 
The  strength  of  a  voice  or  sound  makes  a  differ- 
ence in  tlve  loudness  or  softness,  but  not  in  the 
tojie.  Bacon. 

In  their  motions  harmony  divine 
So  smooths  her  charming  tones,  that  God's  own  ear 
Listens  delighted.  Uiilon. 
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2.  Accent ;  sound  of  the  voice. 

Palamon  replies. 
Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes.  Dryden. 

Each  has  a  little  soul  he  calls  his  own. 
And  each  enunciates  with  a  human  tone.  Harte. 

3.  A  whine ;  a  mournful  cry. 

Made  children,  with  your  tones,  to  run  for't. 
As  bad  as  bloody-bones  or  Lunsford.  Hudibras. 

4.  A  particular  or  affected  sound  in  speak- 
ing. 

5.  Elasticity ;    power  of  extension  and 

contractibn. 

Drinking  too  great  quantities  of  this  decoction, 
may  weaken  the  tone  of  the  stomach.  Arbuthnot. 

ToNG.  n.  s.  [See  Tongs.]  The  catch 
of  a  buckle.  This  word  is  usually  writ- 
ten tongue ;  but,  as  its  office  is  to  hold, 
it  has  probably  the  same  original  with 
tongs,  and  should  therefore  have  the 
same  orthography. 
Their  hilts  were  burnish'd  gold,  and  handle 
strong. 

Of  mother  pearl,  and  buckled  with  a  golden  tong. 

Spenser, 

Tongs,  n,  s.  [tanj,  Sax.  tog-,  Dut.]  An 
instrument  by  which  hold  is  taken  of 
any  thing ;  as  of  coals  in  the  fire. 

Another  did  the  dying  brands  repair 
With  iron  tongs,  and  sprinkled  oft  the  same 
With  liquid  waves.  ,  Spenser, 

Thev  tijrnthe  glowing  mass  with  crooked  tnnn-s; 
The  fiery  work  proceeds.  Dryden. 

Get  a  pair  of  tongs  like  a  smith's  tongs,  stronger, 
and  toothed.  Mortimer, 

Tongue,  n.  s.  [runj.  Sax.  tonghe,  Dut.] 

1.  The  instrument  of  speech  in  human 
beings. 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
And  ev'ry  tongue  brings  in  a  sev'ral  tale, 
And  ev'ry  tale  condemns  me  for  a  v'Main, Shakesp, 

Who  with  the  tongue  of  angels  can  relate  ?  Milt, 

They  are  tongue-vnUsLiit,  and  as  bold  as  Hercules 
where  there's  no  danger.  L'Estrange, 

My  ears  still  ring  with  noise  ;  I'm  vex'd  to  death, 
Ttingue-kilI'd,  and  have  not  yet  recover'd  breath. 

Dryden. 

Tongue- valiant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy  might. 
In  threats  the  foremost,  but  the  lag  in  fight.  Dryd. 

There  have  been  female  Pythagoreans,  notwith- 
standing that  philosophy  consisted  in  keeping  a 
secret,  and  the  disciple  was  to  hold  lier  tongue  five 
years  together.  Addison, 

Though  they  have  those  sounds  ready  at  their 
tongue's  end, yet  there  are  uo determined  ideas. 

Locke, 

I  should  make  but  a  poor  pretence  to  true  learn 
ing,  if  I  had  not  clear  ideas  under  the  words  my 
tongue  could  pronounce.  Watts. 

2.  The  organ  by  which  animals  lick. 
They  hiss  for  hiss  returned,  with  forked  tongue 

To  forked  tongue.  Milton. 

3.  Speech ;  fluency  of  words. 

He  said  ;  and  silence  all  their  tongues  contain'd. 

Chapman. 

Much  tong^te  and  much  judgment  seldom  go  to- 
gether ;  for  talking  and  thinking  are  two  quite  dif- 
ferent faculties.  L'Estrange. 

First  in  the  council  hall  to  steer  the  state. 
And  ever  foremost  in  a  tongue  debate.  Dryden, 

4.  Power  of  articulate  utterance. 
Parrots,  imitating  human  tongue. 

And  singing-birds  in  silver  cages  hung.  Dryden 

5.  Speech,  as  well  or  ill  used. 

Give  nie  thy  hand  ;  I  am  sorry  I  beat  thee  ;  but 
while  thoulivest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

Shakesp. 

So  brave  a  knight  wasTydeus,  of  whom  a  sonne 
is  sprong,  ,     ,      ,  ,  .  , 

Inferiour  farre  in  martiall  deeds,  though  higher  ni 
hisfongiie.  ,  Chaprnari, 

On  evil  days  though  fallen  and  evd  tongties,Bhlt. 

6.  A  language.  .     ,  . 
'J'he  Lord  shall  bring  a  i\ation  against  thee,whose 

tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand.  Deultronomy. 
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With  wond'rous  gifts  endu'd. 
To  speak  all  tongues,  and  do  all  miracles.  Dfiiton, 

So  well  lie  understood  the  most  and  best 
Of  tongue  that  Babel  sent  into  the  west ; 
Spoke  them  so  truly,  that  he  had,  you'd  swear. 
Not  only  liv'd,  but  been  born  ev'ry  where.Couiley. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  various  tongues  is  no- 
thing but  a  relief  against  the  mischiefs  which  tfce 
building  of  Bahel  introduced.  Watts, 

7.  Speech,  as  opposed  to  thoughts  or  ac- 
tion. 

Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but 
indeed  and  in  truth.  IJohn. 

8.  A  nation  distinguished  by  their  lan- 
guage.   A  scriptural  term. 

The  Lord  shall  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyp- 
tian  sea.  Isaiah. 

9.  A  small  point :  as,  the  tongue  of  a  ba- 
lance. 

10.  To  hold  the  Tongue.    To  be  silent. 

' Tis  seldom  seen  that  senators  so  young 
Know  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  hold  their 
tongue.  Dryden, 

Whilst!  live  I  must  not  holdmy  tongue. 
And  languish  out  old  age  in  his  displeasure.^iitiis. 

To  Tongue,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
chide ;  to  scold. 

But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss. 
How  might  she  tongue  me  !  Shakesp, 

To  Tongue,  v.  n.  To  talk  ;  to  prate. 

'Tis  still  a  dream  ;  or  else  such  stuff,  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not.  Shakesp, 

To'ngued.  adj.  [from  tongue.]  Having 
a  tongue. 

Tongued  like  the  night-crow.  Donne, 
To'ngueless.  adj.  [from  tongue.] 

1 .  Wanting  a  tongue  ;  speechless. 

What  tmigueless  blocks !  would  they  not  speak? 

Shakesp. 

Our  grave, 

Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth. 

Shakesp, 

That  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries. 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth. 
To  me,  for  justice.  Shakesp. 

2.  Unnamed ;  not  spoken  of. 
One  good  deed,  dying  tongueless. 

Slaughters  a  thousand  waiting  upon  that.  Shakesp 

To'nguepad.  n.  s.  [tongue  and  pad.]  A 
great  talker. 

She  who  was  a  celebrated  wit  at  London,  is,  in 
that  dull  partof  the  world,called  a  tonguepad,Tatler 

Tongueti'ed.  adj.  [tongue and  tie.] 

1.  Having  an  impediment  of  speech. 
They  who  have  short  tongues,  or  are  tonguetied 

are  apt  to  fall  short  of  the  appulse  of  the  tongue 
to  the  teeth,  and  oftener  place  it  on  the  gums,  and 
say  t  and  d  instead  ofth  and  dh}  as  raoder  for 
mother.  Holder. 

2.  Unable  to  speak  freely,  from  whatever 
cause. 

Love,  and  tonguety'd  simplicity. 
In  least  speak  most  to  my  capacity.  ^  Shakesp. 
He  spar'dthe  hlushesofthetonguefj/'ddame. 

Ticket. 

To'NiCAL.  7         cf^nique,  Tr.niw.] 
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1.  Being  extended  ;  being  elastick. 
Station  is  no  rest,  but  one  kind  of  moton,  relat- 
ing unto  that  which  physicians,  from  Galen,  do 
name  extensive  or  tonical.  Brown. 

2.  Relating  to  tones  or  sounds. 
To'nnage.  n.  s.  [from  ton:]    A  custom 

or  impost  due  for  merchandize,  brought 
or  carried  in  tons  from  or  to  other  na- 
tions, after  a  certain  rate  in  every  ton. 

Cowell. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  upon  merchandizes  were 
collected,  refused  to  be  settled  by  a'^'^'jf  P^^t 

To'NSiL.  n.s.  [tonsille,T\:  to}mll(e,Ut.] 
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Tmsils  or  nlmonds  are  two  round  glands  placed 
on  the  sides  of  the  basis  of  the  tongue,  under  the 
common  membrane  of  the  fauces,  with  which 
they  are  covered ;  each  of  them  hath  a  large  oval 
sinus,  which  opens  into  the  fauces,  and  in  it  tliere 
are  a  great  number  of  lesser  ones,  which  discliarge 
themselves  through  the  great  sinus,  of  a  mucous 
and  slippery  matter,  into  the  fauces,  larynx,  and 
oesophagus,  for  the  moistening  and  lubricating 
tliese  parts.  Quincy. 

To  nsure,  n.  s.  [tonsure,  Fr.  tonsura, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  clipping  the  hair; 
the  state  of  being  shorn. 

The  vestals,  after  having  received  the  tonsure, 
suffered  their  hair  to  come  again,  being  here  full 
grown,  and  gathered  under  the  veil.  Addison. 

["oo.  adv.    [ro,  Sax.] 
.  Over  and  above ;   overmuch ;  more 
than  enough.    It  is  used  to  argument 
the  signification  of  an  adjective  or  ad- 
verb to  a  vicious  degree. 

Your  father 's  rough  and  stern, 
His  will  too  strong  to  bend,  too  proud  to  learn. 

Cmvley. 

Groundless  prejudices  and  weaknesses  of  con- 
science, instead  of  tenderness,  mislead  too  many 
others,  too  many,  otherwise  good  men. 

Spratt's  Sermons. 
It  is  too  much  to  build  a  doctrine  of  so  mighty 
consequence  upon  so  obscure  a  place  of  scripture. 

Locke. 

These  ridiculous  stories  abide  with  us  too  long, 
and  too  far  influence  the  weaker  part  of  mankind. 

Watts. 

.  It  is  sometiimes  doubled  to  increase  its 
emphasis ;  but  this  reduplication  always 
seems  harsh,  and  is  therefore  laid  aside. 
Oh,  that  this  ton  too  solid  flesh  would  melt ! 

SJmkesp. 

Sometimes  it  would  be  full,  and  then. 
Oh  !  too  too  soon  decrease  again  ; 
Eclips'd  sometimes,  that  'twould  so  fall, 
There  would  appear  no  hope  at  all.  Suckling. 

,  Likewise;  also. 

See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate  ; 
And  1,  for  winking  at  your  discords  ton, 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen. 

Shakesp.  Rnmeo  and  Juliet 
Let  on  my  cup  no  wars  be  found. 

Let  those  incite  to  quarrels  too, 

Which  wine  itself  enough  can  do.  Oldham. 

The  arriving  to  such  a  disposition  of  mind  as 
shall  make  a  man  take  pleasure  in  other  men's 
sins,  is  evident  from  the  text,  and  from  experience 
too.  South. 

It  is  better  than  letting  our  trade  fall  for  want 
of  current  pledges,  and  better  too  than  borrowing 
money  of  our  neighbours.  Locke. 

A  courtier  and  a  patriot  too.  Pope. 
Let  those  eyes  that  view 
The  dating  crime,  behold  the  vengeance  too.  Pope. 

Took,  the  preterite,  and  sometimes  the 
participle  passive,  of  fake. 

Thy  soldiers. 
All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  discharge.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

He  is  God  in  his  friendship  as  well  as  in  his 
nature,  and  therefore  we  sinful  creatures  are  not 
took  upon  advantages,  nor  consumed  in  our  provo- 
cations. South's  Sermons. 

Suddenly  the  thunder-clap 
Took  us  unprepar'd.  Dryden. 

The  same  device  enclosed  the  ashes  of  men  or 
hoys,  maids  or  matrons ;  for  when  the  thought 
took,  though  at  first  it  received  its  rise  from  sucn  a 
particular  occasion,  the  ignorance  of  tlie  sculptors 
applied  it  promiscuously.  Addiion. 
This  took  up  some  of  his  hours  every  day. 

Spectator. 

The  riders  would  leap  them  over  my  hand  ;  and 
one  of  the  emperor's  huntsmen,  upon  a  large 
courser,  took  my  foot,  shoe  and  all.  Swift. 
Leaving  Polybus,  I  took  my  way 
To  Cyrrha's  temple.  Pope's  Statins. 

Tool.  n.  s.    [tol,  rool.  Sax.] 
1.  Any  instrument  of  manual  operation. 
Vol.  II. 
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In  mulberries  the  sap  is  towards  the  bark  only, 
into  which  if  you  cut  a  little,  it  will  come  forth  ; 
but  if  you  pierce  it  deeper  with  a  tool,  it  will  be 
drv.  Bacon. 

They  found  in  many  of  their  mines  more  gold 
than  earth  ;  a  metal,  which  the  Americans  not  re- 
garding, greedily  exchanged  for  hammers,  knives, 
axes,  and  the  like  tools  of  iron.  Heylyn. 

Arni'd  with  such  gard'ning  took  as  art,  yet  rude. 
Guiltless  of  fire  had  form'd.       Milton  s  Par.  Lost. 

The  ancients  had  some  secret  to  harden  the 
edges  of  their  tools.  Addison. 
2.  A  hireling ;  a  wretch  who  acts  at  the 
command  of  another. 

He 'd  choose 

To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes  ; 

And  scorn  the  tonh  with  stars  and  garters. 

So  often  seen  caressing  Chartres.  Svift 

To  Toot.  v.  n.  [Of  this  word,  in  this 
sense,  I  know  not  the  derivation  : 
perhaps  totan.  Sax.  contracted  from 
topetan,  to  know  or  examine.^ 

1.  To  pry  ;  to  peep  ;  to  search  narrowly 
and  slily.  It  is  still  used  in  the  pro- 
vinces, otherwise  obsolete. 

I  cast  to  go  a  shooting. 
Long  waud  ring  up  and  down  the  land. 
With  bow  and  bolts  on  either  hand, 

For  birds  and  bushes  tooting.    Spenser's  Past. 

2.  It  was  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense, 
which  I  do  not  fully  understand. 

This  writer  should  wear  a  tooting  horn.  Hnuel. 

Tooth,  n.  s.  plural  teeth.  [zo'S,  Sax. 
tand,  Dut.] 

The  teeth  are  the  hardest  and  smoothest  bones 
of  the  body  ;  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  month 
they  begin  to  pierce  the  edge  of  the  jaw  :  the  denies 
incisivi,  or  fore  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  appear  first, 
and  then  those  of  the  lower  jaw  :  after  them  cmiie 
out  the  canini  or  eye  teeth,  and  last  of  all  tlie 
molares  or  grinders  :  about  the  seventh  year  they 
are  thrust  out  by  new  teeth,  and  if  these  teeth  be 
lost  they  never  grow  again;  but  some  have  shed 
their  teeth  twice ;  about  the  (me-and-twentieth 
year  the  two  last  of  the  molares  spring  up,  and 
they  are  called  dentes  sapientia.  Huincy. 
Avant,  you  curs ! 

Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white, 

Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite.     Shak.  King  Lear. 

Desert  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence  against  the  tooth  of  time. 
And  razure  of  oblivion.  Sltakesp. 

The  teeth  alone  among  the  bones  continue  to 
grow  in  lengtii  during  a  man's  whole  life,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  unsightly  length  of  one  tooth  when 
Its  opposite  happens  to  be  pulled  out. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

2.  Taste ;  palate. 

These  are  not  dishes  for  thy  dainty  tooth ; 
What,  hast  thou  got  an  ulcer  in  thy  mouth  ? 
Why  stand'st  thou  picking  ?  Dryden. 

3.  A  tine,  prong,  or  l)lade,  of  any  mul- 
tifid  instrument. 

The  priest's  servant  came  while  the  flesh  was  in 
seething,  with  a  flesh  hook  of  three  teeth. 

1  .Sum.  ii.  13. 

I  made  an  instrument  in  fashion  of  a  comb, 
whose  teeth  being  in  number  sixteen,  were  about 
an  inch  and  an  half  broad,  and  the  intervals  of  the 
teeth  about  two  inches  wide.       Newton's  Opticks. 

4.  The  prominent  part  of  wheels,  by  which 
they  catch  upon  correspondent  parts  of 
other  bodies. 

The  edge  whereon  tlie  teeth  are  is  always  made 
thicker  than  the  back,  because  the  back  follows 
the  edge.  Moion. 

Ill  clocks,  though  the  screws  and  teeth  be  never 
so  smooth,  yet  if  they  be  npt  oiled  will  l.ardly 
move,  though  you  clog  them  with  never  so  much 
weight;  but  apply  a  little  oil,  they  whirl  alout 
very  swiftly  with  the  tenth  part  of  the  force.  Ray. 

5.  Tooth  and  nail.  With  one's  utmost 
violence  ;  with  every  means  of  attack 
or  defence. 
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A  lion  and  bear  were  at  tooth  and  nail  which 
should  carry  ofl^  a  fawn.  L'Estrange. 

6.  To  the  teeth.    In  open  opposition. 
It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart, 

That  1  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  hu:  teeth. 

Thus  diddest  thou.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

The  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature,  and  we  ourselves  compell'd, 
Ev'n  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 
To  give  in  evidence.  Shakesp. 

The  way  to  our  horses  lies  back  again  by  the 
house,  and  then  we  shall  meet  'em  full  in  the  teeth. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  cast  in  the  teeth.  To  insult  by 
open  exprobration. 

A  wise  body's  |iart  it  were  not  to  put  out  his 
fire,  because  his  fond  and  foolish  neighbour  from 
whom  be  borrowed  wherewith  to  kindle  it,  might 
cast  him  therewith  in  the  teeth,  saying.  Were  it  not 
for  me  thou  wouldst  freeze,  and  not  be  able  to 
heat  thyself.  Hooker. 

8.  fn  spite  of  the  teeth.  Notwithstand- 
ing threats  expressed  by  shewing  teeth  ; 
notwithstanding  any  power  of  injury  or 
defence. 

The  guiltiness  of  my  mind  drove  the  grossness 
of  the  foppery  into  a  received  belief,  in  despight  of 
the  teeth  of  all  rhime  aiid  reason,  that  they  were 
fairies.  Shakesp. 

The  only  w  ay  is,  not  to  grumble  at  the  lot  they 
must  bear  in  spite  of  their  teeth.  L'Estrange. 
.9.  To  shew  the  teeth.    To  threaten. 

When  the  law  shews  hecteeth,  but  dare  not  bite, 
And  Suuth-Sea  treasures  are  not  brought  to  light. 

Young. 

To  Tooth,  v.  a.    [from  tooth.] 

1 .  To  furnish  with  teeth  ;  to  indent. 

Then  saws  were  tooth'd,  and  soundingaxes  made. 

Dryden . 

The  point  hooked  down  like  that  of  an  eagle  ; 
and  both  the  edges  toothed,  as  in  the  Indian  crow 
Grew's  Mtisceum. 

Get  a  pair  of  tongs  like  a  smith's  tongs,  stronger, 
and  toothed  at  the  end.        Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

2.  To  lock  in  each  other. 

It  is  common  to  tooth  in  the  stretching  course 
two  inches  with  the  stretcher  only. 

MojOTi's  Mechanical  Eiercises. 

Tootha'ch.  n.  s.  [tooth  and  ach.]  Pain 
in  the  teeth. 

There  never  yet  was  the  pliilosopher 
That  could  endure  the  tnothach  patiently, 
However  at  their  ease  they  talk  d  like  gods. 

Shakesp^ 

He  that  sleeps  feels  not  the  toothach. 

Sha'.esp.  Cymbeline. 

I  have  the  toothach. 
—What,  sigh  for  the  toothach! 
Which  is  but  an  humour  er  a  worm.  Shakesp. 
One  was  grown  desperate  with  the  toothach. 

Temple. 

To'oTHDRAWER.  n.  s.  [tooth  and  draw.] 
One  whose  business  is  to  extract  pain- 
ful teeth. 

Nature  with  Scots  as  tooth-drawers  hath  dealt, 
Who  use  to  string  their  teeth  upon  their  belt. 

Cleaveland. 

When  the  teeth  are  to  be  dislocated,  a  footft- 
drawer  is  consulted.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

To'oTHED.  adj.  [from  tooth.]  Having 
teeth. 

To'OTHLESS.  adj.  [from  tooth.]  Want- 
ing teeth;  deprived  of  teeth. 

Deep-dinted  wrinkles  on  her  cheek  she  draws. 
Sunk  are  her  eyes,  and  toothless  are  her  jaws. 

Dryden 

They  are  fed  with  flesh  minced  small,  having 
not  only  a  sharp  head  and  snout,  but  a  narrow  and 
toothless  snout.  Ray. 
To'oTHPiCK.  \n.s.  [tooth  and  pick.] 
To'oTHPiCKER.  §  An  instrument  by 
which  the  teeth  are  cleansed  from  any 
thing  sticking  between  them. 
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1  will  fetch  you  a  toothpicker  from  the  furthest 
inch  of  Asia.     Shakesp.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 
He  and  his  toothpick  at  niy  worsliip's  mess. 

SJtakesp. 

Preserve  my  woods,  wliereof,  if  this  course 
hold,  there  will  hardi^'  be  found  in  some  places 
enough  to  make  a  toothpick.    Hoioel's  Engl.  Tears. 

I(  toothpicks  of  the  leiitisc  be  wanting,  of  a  quill 
then  make  a  toothpick.  Sandys. 

Lentisc  is  a  beautiful  ever-green,  and  makes  tiie 
best  toothpickers.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To'oTHSOME.  adj.  [from  tooth.]  Pala- 
table ;  pleasing  to  the  taste. 

.     Some  are  good  to  be  eaten  while  young,  but 
nothing  toothsome  as  the^-  grow  old.  Careio. 

To'OTHSOMENESS.  n.  s.  [from  tooth- 
some.]   Pleasantness  to  the  taste. 

To'oTHWORT.  n.  s.  [deniaria,  Lat.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

Top.  n.  s.  \topp,We\%\i;  top.  Sax.  ^op, 
Dut.  and  Dan.  topper  a  crest.  Island.] 

1 .  The  highest  part  of  any  thing. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  bour-glass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  Hats, 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand. 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs.  Shakesp. 

He  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Here  is  a  mount,  whose  toppe  seems  to  despise 
The  farre  inferiour  vale  that  underlies  : 
Who,  like  a  great  man  rais'd  aloft  by  fate. 
Measures  his  height  by  others  mean  estate. 

Brown. 

Here  Sodom's  tow'rs  raise  their  proud  tops  on 
high ; 

The  tow  rs  as  well  as  men  out  brave  the  sky. 

Cowley. 

Thou  nor  on  the  top  of  did  Olympus  dwell'st. 

Milton. 

One  poor  roof,  made  of  poles  meeting  at  the 
top,  and  covered  with  the  bark  of  trees.  Heylijn. 

That  government  which  takes  in  the  consent  of 
the  greatest  number  of  the  people,  may  justly  be 
said  to  have  the  broadest  bottom  ;  and  if  it  termi- 
nate in  the  authority  of  one  single  person,  it  may 
be  said  to  have  the  narrowest  top,  and  so  makes 
the  firmest  pyramid.  Temple. 
So  up  the  steepy  hill  with  pain 
They  weighty  stone  is  rowl'd  iu  vain  ; 
Which  having  touch'd  the  fop  recoils, 
And  leaves  the  labourer  to  renew  his  toils. 

Granville. 

Marine  bodies  are  found  upon  hills,  and  at  the 
bottom  only  such  as  have  fallen  down  from  their 
fops.  Woodward. 

2.  The  surface  ;  the  superficies. 

Plants  that  draw  much  nourishment  from  the 
earth  hurt  all  things  that  grow  by  them,  especially 
such  trees  as  spread  their  roots  near  the  top  of  the 
ground.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Shallow  brooks  that  flow'd  so  clear. 

The  bottom  did  the  top  appear.  Dryden. 

3.  The  highest  place. 

He  that  will  not  set  himself  proudly  at  the  top 
of  all  things,  but  will  consider  the  immensity  of 
this  fabrick,  may  think,  that  in  other  mansions 
there  may  be  other  and  different  intelligent  beings. 

Locke. 

What  must  he  expect,  when  he  seeks  for  pre- 
ferment, but  universal  opposition  when  he  is 
mounting  the  ladder,  and  every  hand  ready  to 
turn  him  off  when  he  is  at  the  top?  Swift. 

4.  The  highest  person. 

How  would  you  be, 
If  he,  which  is  the  fop  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ? 

Shakesp.  Measure  for  Measure. 

5.  The  utmost  degree. 

Zeal  being  the  top  and  perfection  of  so  many 
religious  alfections,  the  causes  of  it  must  be  most 
eminent.  Spi-att. 

If  you  attain  the  fop  of  your  desires  in  fame,  all 
those  who  envy  you  will  do  you  harm ;  and  of 
those  who  admire  you  few  will  do  you  good.  Pope. 

The  fop  of  my  ambition  is  to  contribute  to  that 
work.  Pope. 

6.  The  highest  rank. 
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Take  a  boy  from  the  fop  of  a  grammar  school 
and  one  of  the  same  age  bred  in  his  father's  fa 
mily,  and  bring  them  into  good  company  together, 
and  then  see  which  of  the  two  will  have  the  more 
manly  carriage.  Locke  0)i  Education. 

7.  1  he  crown  of  the  head. 

All  the  stor'd  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ingrateful  fop.'  Shakesp.  King  Lear, 

'Tis  a  per'lous  boy, 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable  ; 
He 's  all  the  mother's  from  the  fop  to  toe.  Shakesp. 

8.  The  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head; 
the  forelock. 

Let 's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  fop  ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'st  decrees 
Th'  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them.  Shakesp 

9.  The  head  of  a  plant. 

The  buds  made  our  food  are  called  heads  or 
fops,  as  cabbage  heads.  Watts's  Logick, 

10.  [Top,  Dan.]  An  inverted  conoid 
which  children  set  to  turn  on  the  point, 
continuing  its  motion  with  a  whip. 

Since  I  pluckt  geese,  play'd  truant,  and  whipt 
fop,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten  till  lately 

Shakesp. 

For  as  whipp'd  fops,  and  bandied  balls. 
The  learned  hold,  are  animals; 
So  horses  they  affirm  to  be 
Mere  engines  made  by  geometry.  Hudibras. 
As  3'oung  striplings  whip  the  fop  for  sport. 
On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court. 
The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about, 
Admir'd  with  clamours  of  the  beardless  rout. 

Dryden 

Slill  hummingon  their  drowsy  course  they  keep. 
And  lash'd  so  long,  like  fops,  are  lash'd  asleep. 

Pope. 

A  top  may  be  used  with  propriety  in  a  simili- 
tude by  a  Viigil,  when  the  sun  may  be  disho- 
noured by  a  Masvius.  Broome. 

11.  Top  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjec 
tive  to  express  lying  on  the  top,  or 
being  at  the  top. 

The  fop  stones  laid  in  clay  are  kept  together. 

Mortimer. 

To  Top.  V.  n.    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  rise  aloft ;  to  be  eminent. 

Those  long  ridges  of  lofty  and  topping  moun- 
tains which  run  east  and  west,  stop  the  evagation 
of  the  vapours  to  the  north  and  south  in  hot 
countries.  Derham's  Physico-Theology. 

Some  of  the  letters  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  rest,  and  fop  it  over  their  fellows  ;  these  are  to 
be  considered  as  letters  and  as  cyphers. 

Addison  on  Medals. 

2.  To  predominate. 

The  thoughts  of  the  mind  are  uninterruptedly 
employed  by  the  determinations  of  the  will,  in- 
fluenced by  that  tapping  uneasiness  while  it  lasts. 

Locke. 

3.  To  excel. 

But  write  thy  best  and  fop,  and  in  each  line 
Sir  Forraal's  oratory  will  be  thine.  Dryden. 

To  Top.  v.  a. 

1.  To  cover  on  the  top  •,  to  tip ;  to  defend 
or  decorate  with  something  extrinsick 
on  the  upper  part. 

The  glorious  temple  rear'd 
Her  pile,  far  ofl^  appearing  like  a  mount 
Of  alabaster,  topp  d  with  golden  spires. 

To  him  the  fairest  nymphs  do  show 
Like  moving  mountains  fopf  with  snow.  Waller. 

There  arc  other  churches  in  the  town,  and  two 
or  three  palaces,  which  are  of  a  more  modern 
make,  and  built  with  a  good  fancy  ;  I  was  shown 
the  little  Notre  Dame  ;  that  is  handsomely  de- 
signed, and  topp'd  with  a  cupola.  Addison. 

Top  the  bank  with  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 

Mortimer. 

2.  To  rise  above. 

A  gourd  planted  by  a  large  pine,  climbing  by 
the  boughs  twined  about  them,  till  it  topped  and 
covered  the  tree.  L'Estrange. 

3.  To  outgo ;  to  surpass. 
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He 's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  bat  stor'd  with  all, 
— Especially,  in  pride. 

—And  topping  all  others  in  boasting.  Shakesp. 

So  far  he  topp'd  my  thought, 
That  I  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks 
Come  short  of  what  he  did.  Shakesp. 

I  am,  cries  the  envious,  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  rest:  why  then  should  such  a  man  fop  ine  ? 
Where  there  is  equality  of  kind,  there  should  be 
no  distinction  of  privilege,  Colliei; 

4.  To  crop. 

2'op  your  rose  trees  a  little  with  your  knife  near 
a  leaf  bud.  Evelyn's  Kakndar 

5.  To  rise  to  the  top  of. 

If  aught  obstruct  thy  course,  j'ct  stand  not  still. 
But  wind  about  till  thou  liast  fopp'd  the  hill. 

Denham. 

6.  To  perform  eminently  :  as,  he  tops  his 
part.  This  word,  in  this  sense,  is  sel- 
dom used  but  on  light  or  ludicrous  oc- 
casions. 

TOTARCH.  n.  s.  [toW  and  a^x^i-] 
The  principal  man  in  a  place. 

They  are  not  to  be  conceived  potent  monarchs, 
but  toparchs,  or  kings  of  narrow  territories. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
To'PARCHY.  n.  s.  [from  toparch.]  Com- 
mand in  a  small  disti'ict. 
Topaz,  n.  s.    [topase,  Fr,  topazius,  low 
Lat.]    A  yellow  gem. 
The  golden  stone  is  the  yellow  topaz. 

Bacon's  Natural  History 
Can  blazing  carbuncles  with  her  compare  ? 
The  tophas  sent  from  scorched  Meroe  ? 
Or  pearls  presented  by  the  Indian  sea? 

Sandys's  Parageon. 
With  light's  own  smile  the  yellow  fopas  burns. 

Thomson. 

To  TOPE.  V.  n.  [topff,  Germ,  an  earthen 
pot ;  toppen,  Dut.  to  be  mad.  Skinner 
prefers  the  latter  etymology ;  toper,  Fr.] 
To  drink  hard ;  to  drink  to  excess. 

If  you  lope  in  form  and  treat, 
'Tis  the  sour  sauce  to  the  sweet  meat. 
The  fine  you  pay  for  being  great,  Dryden. 
Tb'PER.  n.  s.  [from  tope.]  A  drunkard. 
To'PFUL.  adj.    [top  and  full.]    Full  to 
the  top ;  full  to  the  brim, 

'  'Tis  wonderful 

What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent; 
Kow  that  their  souls  are  topfuloi  ofience.  Shakesp. 

Till  a  considerable  part  of  the  air  was  drawn 
out  of  the  receiver,  the  tube  continued  topful  of 
water  as  at  first.  Boyle. 

One  was  ingenious  in  his  thoughts,  and  bright 
in  his  language  ;  but  so  topful  of  himself,  that  he 
let  it  spill  on  all  the  company.  Watts  on  the  Mind. 
Fill  the  largest  tankard-cup  topful.  Swift. 

Topga'llant.  M.S.    [top  and  gallant.] 

1 .  The  highest  sail. 

2.  It  is  proverbially  applied  to  any  thing 
elevated  or  splendid. 

A  rose  grew  out  of  another,  like  honeysuckles, 
called  top  and  topgallants.     Bacon's  Natural  Hist. 

I  dare  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  topgallant 
sparks.  L'Estrange. 

Topha'ceous.  adj.  [from  tophus,  Lat.] 
Gritty ;  stony. 

Acids  mixed  with  them  precipitate  a  tophaceous 
chalky  matter,  but  not  a  cheesy  subslance.^ffcrj. 

Tophe'avy.  adv.  [top  and  heavy.]  Hav- 
ing the  upper  part  too  weighty  for  the 
lower. 

A  roof  should  not  be  too  heavy  nor  too  light ; 
but  of  the  two  extremes  a  house  topheavy  is  the 
worst.  Wotton's  Architecture. 

Topheavy  drones,  and  alwa^'s  looking  down. 
As  over-ballasted  within  the  crown, 
Mutt'ring  betwixt  their  lips  some  raystick  thing. 

Dryden. 

These  topheavy  buildings,  reared  up  to  an  in- 
vidious height,  and  which  have  no  foundation  in 
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merit,  are  in  a  moment  blown  down  bj  the  breath 
of  kings.  Davenant. 

As  to  stiff  gales  topheavy  pines  bow  low 
Their  heads,  and  lift  them  as  tiiey  cease  to  blow. 

Pope. 

ro'PHET.  n.  s.  [.JTSn  Heb.  a  drum.] 
Hell;  a  scriptural  name. 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  uf  hell. 

Milton. 

Fire  and  darkness  are  here  mingled  with  all 
other  ingredients  that  make  that  tophet  prepared 
of  old.  Burnet. 

Topical,  adj.    [from  t&tt®-.] 

.  Relating  to  some  general  head. 

.  Local ;    confined   to  some  particular 

place. 

Topical  or  probable  arguments,  either  from  con- 
sequence of  scri()ture,  or  from  human  reason, 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  or  credited,  against  the 
consentient  testimony  and  authority  of  the  ancient 
catholick  church.  White. 

An  argument  from  authority  is  but  a  weaker 
kind  of  proof ;  it  being  but  a  topical  probation, 
and  an  inartificial  argument,  de]iending  on  naked 
asseveration.  Brown. 

Evidences  of  fact  can  be  no  more  than  topical 
and  probable.  Hale's  Origin  nf  Mankind. 

What  then  shall  be  rebellion?  shall  it  be  more 
than  a  topical  sin,  found  indeed  under  some  mon- 
archical medicines  ?  Holyday. 
,  Applied  medicinally  to  a  particular 
part. 

A  woman,  with  some  unusual  hemorrhage,  is 
only  to  be  cured  by  topical  remedies.  Arbuthnot. 

Topically,  adv.  [from  topical.]  With 
application  to  some  particular  part. 

This  topically  applied  becomes  a  pha;nigmus, 
or  rubifying  medicine,  and  is  of  such  fiery  parts, 
that  they  have  of  themselves  conceived  fire  and 
burnt  a  house.  Brown's  Vulgar  EiTours. 

O'PICK.  n.  s.    [topique,  Fr.  toV®'.] 
,  Principle  of  persuasion. 

Contumacious  persons,  who  are  not  to  be  fixed 
by  any  principles,  whom  no  topicks  can  work  upon. 

Wilkins. 

I  might  dilate  on  the  difficulties,  the  temper  of 
the  people,  the  power,  arts,  and  interest  of  the 
contrary  party  ;  but  those  are  invidious  topicks, 
too  green  in  remembrance.  Di-yden. 

Let  them  argue  over  all  the  topicks  of  divine 
goodness  and  numan  weakness,  and  whatsoever 
other  pretences  sinking  sinners  catch  at  to  save 
themselves  by,  yet  how  trifling  must  be  their 
plea  I  South's  Sermons. ' 

The  principal  branches  of  preaching  are,  to  tell 
the  people  what  is  their  duty,  and  then  convince 
them  that  it  is  so  :  the  topicks  for  both  are  brought 
from  scripture  and  reason.  Swift. 
.  A  general  head ;  something  to  which 
other  things  are  referred. 

All  arts  and  sciences  have  some  general  subjects, 
called  topicks,  or  common  places  ;  because  middle 
terms  are  borrowed,  and  arguments  derived  from 
them  for  the  proof  of  their  various  propositions. 

Watts's  Lngick. 

t.  Things  as  are  externally  applied  to  any 
particular  part. 

In  the  cure  of  strumse,  the  topicks  ought  to  be 
discutieiit.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

I'o'pKNOT.  w,  s.  [top  and  knot.]  A 
knot  worn  by  women  on  the  top  of  the 
head. 

This  arrogance  amounts  to  the  pride  of  an  ass 
in  his  trappings  ;  when  'tis  but  his  master's  taking 
away  his  topknot  to  make  an  ass  of  him  again. 

U  Estrange. 

ro'pLESS.  a<Z/.  [from<oj9.]  Having  no  top. 
He  sent  abroad  his  voice. 
Which  Pallas  far  oS  echo'd  ;  who  did  betwixt 
them  hoise 

Shrill  tumult  to  a  topless  height.    Chapman's  Iliad. 

TopMAN.  n.  s.  \top  and  man.]  The 
sawer  at  the  top. 
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llie  pit-saw  enters  the  one  end  of  the  stufl^,  the 
iopman  at  the  top,  and  the  pitman  under  him,  the 
(opmare  observing  to  cuide  the  saw  exactly  in  the 
line.  Moio)i,'s  Mechanical  Exercises. 

To'PMOST.  adj.  [An  irregular  superla- 
tive formed  from  top.]  Uppermost; 
highest. 

A  swarra  of  bees. 
Unknown  from  whence  they  took  their  airy  flight. 
Upon  the  topmost  branch  in  clouds  alight. 

Dryden's  TEneid. 
From  steep  to  steep  the  troops  advanc'd  with 
pain, 

In  hopes  at  last  the  topmost  cliff  to  gain  ; 
But  still  by  new  ascents  tlie  mountain  grew, 
And  a  fresh  toil  presented  to  their  view.  Addison. 

Men  pil'd  on  men  with  active  leaps  arise. 
And  build  the  breathing  fabrick  to  the  skies  ; 
A  sprightly  youth,  above  the  topmost  row, 
Points  the  tall  pyramid, and  crowns  the  show. Addis. 

Topo'grapher.  n.s.  [tu'tt®- and 

One  who  writes  descriptions  of  parti- 
cular places. 
Topo'graphy.  n.  s.    [topograpkie,  Fr. 
TOTT®^  and  y^i(pu  ]    Description  of  par- 
ticular places. 

That  philosophy  gives  the  exactest  topography 
of  the  extramundane  spaces.      Gtanville's  Scepsis. 

The  topography  of  Sulmo  in  the  Latin  makes 
but  an  awkward  figure  in  the  version.  Cromwell. 
To'ppiNG.  «f//.  [from  ^f^^.]  Fine;  noble; 
gallant.    A  low  word. 

The  topping  fellow  I  take  to  be  the  ancestor  of 
the  fine  fellow.  Taller. 
To'ppiNGLY.  adv.    Splendidly ;  nobly. 

A  low  word. 
To'ppiNGLY.  ff(5?/.  \^\-om  topping.]  Fine; 
g;iy  ;  gallant ;  shewy.  An  obsolete  word. 

These  toppinglie  ghests  be  in  number  but  ten. 
As  welcome  to  dairie  as  beares  among  mm.  Tiisser. 
To  To'pPLE.  V.  n.    [from  top.]    To  fall 
forward  ;  to  tumble  down. 
Though  bladed  corn  be  lodged,  and  trees  blown 
down ; 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders  heads. S/ia/c. 

The  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale. 
Sometime  for  three  foot  stool  mistakelh  me  ; 
Then  slip  I  from  her  quite,  down  topples  slje.  Shak. 

To'ppROUD.  «</;.  \toi)  and  proud.]  Proud 
in  the  highest  degree. 

■This  top-proud  fellow, 
By  intelligence  I  do  know 

To  be  corrupt  and  treasonous.  Shakcsp. 

Topsa'il.  n.  s.  [top  and  sail.]  The 
highest  sail. 

Contarenus  meeting  with  the  Turk's  gallies, 
which  would  not  vail  their  topsails,  fiercely  assailed 
them.  Knolles. 

Strike,  strike  the  topsail;  let  the  main-sheet  fly. 
And  furl  .your  sails.  Drydens  Fables. 

Topsytu'rvy.  adv.  [This  Skinner  fan- 
cies to  top  in  tur/.]  With  the  bottom 
upward. 

All  suddenly  was  turned  topsyturvy,  the  noble 
lord  eftsoons  was  blamed,  the  wretched  people 
pitied,and  new  counsels  plotted. Spenser  on  Ireland. 

If  we  without  his  help  can  make  a  head 
To  push  against  the  kingdom  ;  with  his  help 
We  shall  o'erturn  it  topsyturvy  down.  Shak.  H.  IV. 

Wave  woundetli  wave  again,  and  billow  billow 
gores, 

And  topsyturvy  so  fly  tumbling  to  the  shores.  Vrayt. 

God  told  man  what  was  good,  but  the  devil 
surnamed  it  evil,  and  thereby  turned  the  world 
topsyturvy,  and  brought  a  new  chaos  upon  the 
whole  creation.  South. 

Man  is  but  a  topsyturvy  creature  ;  his  head 
where  his  heels  should  be,  grovelling  on  the  earth. 

Swift. 

Tor.  n.  s.    [toja,  Sax.] 

1.  A  tower  ;  a  turret. 

2,  A  high  pointed  rock  or  hill,  whence 
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tor  in  the  initial  syllable  of  some  local 
names. 

Torch,  n.  s.  [torche,  Fr.  tarda,  Ital.  intor- 
t  it  turn,  low  Lat.]  A  wax  light  general- 
ly supposed  to  be  bigger  than  a  candle. 

Basilius  knew,  by  the  wasting  of  the  turches, 
that  the  night  also  was  far  wasted.  Sidney. 

Here  lies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
Ctioak'd  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort.  Shak. 

They  light  the  nuptial  turcli,  and  bid  invoke 
Hymen.  Milton. 

Never  was  known  a  night  of  such  distraction  ; 
Noise  so  confus'd  and  dreadful  ;  torches  gliding 
Like  meteors  by  each  other  in  the  streets. Dri/den. 

I'm  weary  of  my  part  ; 
My  torch  is  out  ;  and  the  world  stands  before  nie 
Like  a  black  desart  at  the  appn  ach  of  night. Di'v- 

When  men  of  infamy  to  grandeur  soar, 
They  light  a  torch  to  shew  their  shame  the  more. 

Young. 

To'rchbearer  n.  s,  [torch  and  bear.] 
One  whose  office  is  to  carry  a  toaxh. 

He  did  in  a  genteel  maimer  chastise  their  ne- 
gligence, with  making  them,  for  that  night,  the 
torchbearers.  Sidney. 

To'rcher.  ti.  s.  [from  torch.]  One  that 
gives  light. 

Ere  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring.  Shakesp. 

To'rchlight.  71.  s.  [iorc/i  and  ligh!.] 
Light  kindled  to  supply  the  want  of  the 
sun. 

When  the  emperor  Charles  had  clasped  Ger- 
many almost  in  his  fist,  he  was  forced  to  go  from 
Isburg,  and,  as  if  in  a  mask,  by  torchlight,  to  quit 
every  foot  he  had  gotten.  Bacon. 

If  thou  like  a  child  didst  fear  before. 
Being  in  the  dark,  where  thou  didst  nothing  see  ; 
Now  1  have  brought  thee  torchlight,  fear  no  more. 

Davies. 

Tore,  preterite,  and  sometimes  participle 
passive,  of  tear. 

Upon  his  head  an  old  Scotch  cap  he  wore. 
With  a  plume  feather  all  to  pieces  tore.  Spenser. 

Tore.  v.  a.  [Of  this  word  I  cannot 
guess  the  meaning.] 

Proportion  according  to  rowen  or  tore  upon  the 
ground  ;  the  more  tore  the  less  hay  will  do. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To  Torme'nt.  v.  a.    [tourmenter,  Fr,] 

1.  To  put  to  pain  ;  to  harass  with  anguish ; 
to  excruciate. 

No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine, 
Unless  it  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils.  Shakesp. 

1  am  glad  to  be  constraiu'd  to  utter  what 
Torments  me  to  conceal.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ? 

Matthew,  viii. 

Evils  on  me  light 
At  once,  by  my  foreknowlege  gaining  birth 
Abortive,  to  tirrment  me  ere  their  being.  Milton. 

2.  'Fo  teaze  ;  to  vex  with  importunity. 

3.  [Tormente,  Fr,  a  great  storm.]  To 
put  into  great  agitation. 

They  soaring  on  main  wing 
Tormented  all  the  air,  Milton. 

TO'RMENT.  n.  s.    [tourment,  Fr.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  gives  pain  ;  as  disease. 

They  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that 
were  taken  with  divers  diseases  an'd  torments,  and 
he  healed  them.  Matths-w. 

2.  Pain  ;  misery  ;  anguish. 

The  more  I  see 
Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  I  feel 
Torment  within  me.  Milton. 

3.  Penal  anguish ;  torture. 

No  prisoners  there,  enforc'd  by  torments,  cry  ; 
But  fearless  by  their  old  tormentors  lie. 

Sandys's  Paraphrase. 

Not  sharp  revenge,  nor  hell  itself,  can  find 
A  fiercer  torment  than  a  guilty  mind, 
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Which  da^;  and  night  dotli  dreadfully  accuse, 
Condemns  the  wretch,  and  still  the  charge  renews. 

Dryden. 

To'rmentil.  n.  s.  [tormentille,  Fr.  tor- 
mentilla,  Lat.]    Septfoil.    A  plant. 

Tlie  root  of  tormenlil  has  been  used  for  tanning 
of  leather,  and  accounted  the  best  astringent  in 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  Miller. 

Refresh  the  spirits  externally  by  some  epithe- 
mata  of  balm,  bugloss,  with  the  powder  of  the 
roots  of  tormentil.  Wiseman. 

Tormentor,  n.  s.    [from  torment.] 

1 .  One  who  torments ;  one  who  gives  pain. 

He  called  to  me  for  succour,  desiring  me  at  least 
to  kill  him,  to  deliver  him  from  those  tormentors. 

Hidney. 

2.  One  who  inflicts  penal  tortures. 

No  prisoners  there,  enforc'd  by  torments,  cry  ; 
But  fearless  by  their  old  tormentorsUe. 

Sandys  on  Job. 

Let  his  tormentor,  conscience,  find  him  out.  Milt. 
Hadst  thou  full  pow'r  to  kilh. 
Or  measure  out  his  torments  by  thy  will ; 
Yet  what  couldst  tliou,  tormentor,  hope  to  gain? 
Thy  loss  continues  unrepaid  by  pain.  Dryd.Juv. 

The  commandments  of  God  being  conformable 
to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  man's  judgment 
condemns  him  when  lie  violates  any  of  them  ;  and 
so  the  sinner  becomes  his  own  tormentor. 

South's  Sermons. 

The  ancient  martyrs  passed  through  such  new 
inventions  and  varieties  of  pain  as  tired  their  tor- 
mentors. Addison 
Torn.  part.  pass,  of  fear. 

Ye  shall  not  eat  any  flesh  that  is  tarn  of  beasts. 

Exodus,  xxii. 

Tornado,  n.  s.    [tornado.  Span,]  A 

hurricane ;  a  whirlwind. 

Nimble  coruscations  strike  the  eye. 
And  bold  tornados  bluster  iu  the  sky.  Garth. 

TORPE  DO,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A  fish  which 
while  alive,  if  touched  even  with  a  long 
stick,  benumbs  the  hand  that  so  touches 
it,  but  when  dead  is  eaten  safely. 

To'kpent.  a^//.  [torpens,  L,at.]  Benumb- 
ed ;  struck  motionless  ;  not  active ;  in- 
capable of  motion. 

A  comprehensive  expedient  to  assist  the  frail 
and  torpent  memory  through  so  multifarious  an 
employment.  Evelyn. 

To'rpid.«<//.  [torpidus,  Lat.]  Numbed; 
motionless  ;  sluggish ;  not  active. 
■    \'wthout  heat  all  things  would  be  tot-pid,  and 
wiih  >ut  motion.  Rav  an  the  Creation. 

'I'he  sun  awakes  the  torpid  sap.Thomson's  Spring. 

To  RPiDNESS.  n.  s.  [from  torpid.]  The 
state  of  being  torpid. 

'1  hough  the  object  about  which  it  is  exercised 
be  poor,  little,  ai.d  low  ;  yet  a  man  hath  this  ad- 
vantage by  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  about  it, 
tliht  it  kce])s  it  from  rest  and  torpidness,  it  enlarg- 
eth  and  habituates  it  for  a  due  improvement  even 
about  nobler  objects.      Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

T6'rpitude.  n.  s.  [from  torpid.]  State 
of  being  motionless ;  numbness ;  slug- 
gishness. 

Some,  in  their  most  perfect  state,  subsist  in  a 
kind  n{  torpitude  or  sleeping  stat?.  Derham. 
TORPOR,  n.s.  [Lat.]  Dulness;  numb- 
ness ;  inability  to  move  ;  dulness  of  sen- 
sation. 

Motion  discu«ses  the  torpor  of  solid  bodies, 
which,  beside  their  motion  of  gravity,  have  in  them 
a  natural  appetite  not  to  move  at  all. 

Bacon's  ISIutural  History. 

Torrefa'ction.  n.  s.  [forrefaction,  Fr. 
torrefacio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  drying  by 
the  fire. 

When  torrefied  sulphur  makes  bodies  black, 
why  does  torrefaction  make  sulphur  itself  black  ? 

-   Boyle  on  Colours. 
IS  it  have  not  a  sufficient  insolation,  it  looketh 
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pale  ;  if  it  be  sunned  too  long,  it  suiferetb  tnrre- 
jaction.  Brown. 
To  To'rrefy.  v.  a.     [lorrijier,  Fr.  to7'- 
refacio,  Lat.]    To  dry  by  the  fire. 

In  the  sulphur  of  bodies  tarried  consist  the 
principles  of  inflammability.      Brown  sVul,  Err. 

The  Africans  are  more  peculiarly  scorched  and 
tarrejied  from  the  sun  by  addition  of  dryness  from 
the  soil.  Brown. 

Divers  learned  men  assign,  for  the  cause  of 
blackness,  the  sooty  steam  of  adust  or  torrefied 
sulphur.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

Torrefied  sulphur  makes  bodies  black  ;  I  desire 
to  know  why  torrefaction  makes  sulphur  itself 
black  ?  Boyle. 

Another  clister  is  composed  of  two  hemina;  of 
white  wine,  half  a  hemina  of  honey,  ^Egyptian 
nitre  tarrejied  a  quadrant.  Arbuthnot. 

To'rrent.  n.  s.     [torrent,  Fr.  torrens, 
Lat.] 

1.  A  sudden  stream  raised  by  showers. 

The  near  in  blood 
Forsake  me  like  the  tinrenJ  of  a  flood. Sundi/s  on  Job. 
Will  no  kind  flood,  no  friendly  rain. 
Disguise  the  marshal's  plain  disgrace  ; 

No  torrents  swell  the  low  Mohayne  ? 
The  world  will  say  he  durst  not  pass.  Prior. 

2.  A  violent  and  rapid  stream  ;  tumultu- 
ous current. 

Not  far  from  Caucasus  are  certain  steep-falling 
tm-rents,  which  wash  down  many  grains  of  gold,  as 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  the  petple 
there  inhabiting  use  to  set  many  fleeces  of  wool  in 
these  descents  of  waters,  in  which  the  grains  of 
gold  remain,  and  the  water  passeth  through, 
which  Strabo  witnesseth  to  be  true.  Raleigh. 

The  memory  of  those  who,  out  of  duty  and 
conscience,  opposed  that  torrent  which  dici  over- 
whelm them,  should  not  lose  the  recompense  due 
to  their  virtue.  Clarendon. 

Whenshrivell'd  herbs  on  with'ring  stems  decay. 
The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
Undams  his  wat'ry  stores,  huge  torrents  flow, 
Temp'ringthc  thirsty  fever  of  the  field. Dri/.  Georg. 

Erasmus,  that  great  injur'd  name, 
Stemm'd  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barb'rous  ace.  Pope. 

To'rrent.  adj.    [torrens,  Lat]  Rolling 
in  a  rapid  stream. 

Fierce  Phlegeton,, 
Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage. 

Milton. 

Torrid,  adj.     [torride,  Fr.  torridus, 
Lat.] 

1 .  Parched  ;  dried  with  heat. 

Galen's  commentators  mention  a  twofold  dry- 
ness ;  the  one  concomitattd  with  a  heat,  which 
they  call  a  torrid  tabes  ;  the  other  with  a  coldness 
when  the  parts  are  consumed  through  extinction 
of  their  native  heat.  Harvey  on  Consumptions. 

2.  Burning;  violently  hot. 

This  with  torrid  heat. 
And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adust. 
Began  to  parcii  that  temperate  clime. Mi7(.  Par. Losf. 

3.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  regions 
or  zone  between  the  tropicks. 

Columbus  first 
Found  a  temp'rate  in  a  tnrrid  zone  ; 
The  fev'rish  air  fann'd  by  a  cooling  breeze.  Dryd. 

Those  who  amidst  the  torrid  regions  live. 
May  they  not  gales  unknown  to  us  receive? 
See  daily  show'rs  rejoice  the  thirsty  earth. 
And  bless  the  flow'ry  buds  succeeding  birth  ?Prior. 
Torse,  n.  s.    [In  heraldry.]    A  wreath. 
To'rsel.  n.  s.    [torse,  Fr.]    Any  thing 
in  a  twisted  form. 

When  you  lay  any  timber  on  brickwork,  as 
torsels  for  mantle  trees  to  lie  on,  or  lintols  over 
windows,  lay  them  in  loam.   Mnion's  Mech.  Exer. 

To  rsion,  n.  s.    [torsio,  Lat.]    The  act 

of  turning  or  twisting. 
Tort.  n.  s.    [fort,  Fr.  tortum,  low  Lat.] 

Mischief ;  injury ;  calamity.  Obsolete. 

Then  gan  triumphant  trumpets  sound  on  high. 
That  sent  to  heaven  the  echoed  report 
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Of  their  new  joy,  and  happy  victory 
Against  him  that  had  been  long  opprest  with  tort. 
And  fast  imprisoned  in  seiged  fort.  Spenser. 

He  dreadless  bad  them  come  to  court. 
For  no  wild  beasts  should  do  them  any  tort.  Spens. 

Your  disobedience  and  ill  managing 
Of  actions,  lost  for  want  of  due  support, 

Refer  1  justly  to  a  further  spring. 
Spring  of  sedition,  strife,  oppression,  tort.  Fairfax, 

To'rtile.  adj.  [tortilis,  Lat.]  Twisted; 
wreathed. 

To  RTioN.  n.  s.  [from  tortus,  Lat.]  Tor- 
ment ;  pain.    Not  in  use. 

All  purgers  have  a  raw  spirit  or  wind,  which 
is  the  principal  cause  of  fortiori  in  the  stomach  and 
belly.  Bacon. 

To'rtious.  adj.  [from  tort.]  Injurious; 
doing  wrong.  Spenser. 

To'rtive.  adj.  [from  tortus,  Lat.]  Twist- 
ed ;  wreathed. 

Knots  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. Sftafc, 

To'rtoise.  n.  s.    [tortue,  Fr.] 

1.  An  animal  covered  with  a  hard  shell: 
there  are  tortoises  both  of  land  and  water. 

In  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stuft.  Shakesp. 

A  living  tortoise  being  turned  upon  its  back, not 
being  able  to  make  use  of  its  paws  for  the  return- 
ing of  itself,  because  they  could  only  bend  towards 
the  belly,  it  could  help  itself  only  by  its  neck  and 
head  ;  sometimes  one  side,  sometimes  another, by 
pushing  against  the  ground,  to  rock  itself  as  in  a 
cradle, to  find  out  where  the  inequalityof  the  ground 
might  permit  it  to  roll  its  shell. J?at;  on  the  Creation. 

2.  A  form  into  which  the  ancient  soldiers 
used  to  throw  their  troops,  by  bending 
down,  and  holding  their  bucklers  above 
their  heads,  so  that  no  darts  could  hurt 
them. 

The'i|  targets  in  a  tortoise  cast,  the  foes 
Secure  advanciiig  to  the  turrets  rose.  Dryden's  j£n. 

ToRTUo'siTY.  n.  s.  [from  tortuous.] 
Wreath ;  flexure. 

These  the  midwife  contriveth  unto  a  knot  close 
unto  the  body  of  the  infant,  from  whence  ensuet'h 
that  tortuosity,  or'complicated  nodosity,  called  the 
navel.  Bromi's  Vulgar  Errours. 

To'rtuous.  adj.  [tortueux,  Fr.  from 
tortuosus,  tortus,  Lat.] 

1.  Twisted;  wreathed;  winding. 

So  vary'd  he,  and  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curl'd  many  a  wanton  wreath.  Milton. 

Aqueous  vapours,  like  a  dry  wind,  pass  through 
so  long  and  tortuous  a  pipe  of  lead.  Boyle,. 

2.  Mischievous.  [Thus  I  explain  it,  on 
supposition  that  it  is  derived  from  tort 
wrong;  but  it  may  mean  crooked:  as 
we  say,  crooked  ways  for  bad  practices, 
crooked  being  regularly  enough  oppo- 
site to  right.  This  in  some  copies  is 
tortious,  and  therefore  from  tort.] 

Ne  ought  he  car'd  whom  he  endamaged 
By  tortuous  wrong.or  whom  bereav'd  of  riglit.SpenJ. 

To  rture,  n.  s.  [torture,  Fr.  tortura,  Lat.] 

1.  Torments  judicially  inflicted;  pain  by 
which  guilt  is  punished,  or  confession 
extorted. 

Hecate 

Then  led  me  trembling  through  thos^  dire  abodes. 
And  taught  the  tortures  of  th'  avenging  goAi.Dryd. 

2.  Pain  ;  anguish  ;  pang. 

Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Than  nn  (he  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  extasy.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Ghastly  spasiii  or  racking  torture.  Milton. 

To  To'rture.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  punish  with  tortures. 
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Hipparchus,  my  enfranchis'd  bondman, 
He  may  at  pleasure  wliip,  or  hang,  or  tnrture.Shah. 

The  scourge  inexorable  and  the  toi-turing  hour 
Call  us  to  penance.  Milton. 
.  To  vex ;  to  excruciate ;  to  torment. 

Stiil  must  I  cherish  the  dear,  sad  remembrance, 
At  once  to  torture  and  to  please  my  soul. 

Addison's  Cato. 

.  To  keep  on  the  stretch. 

The  bow  tortureth  the  string  continually,  and 
thereby  holdeth  it  in  a  continual  trepidation. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

'O  RTURER.  «.  s.  [from  torture.']  He 
who  tortures ;  tormentor. 

I  play  the  torturer  by  small  and  small, 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken. 

Shakesp. 

When  king  Edward  the  second  was  amongst  his 
torturers,  the  more  to  disgrace  hisface,they  shaved 
him,  and  washed  him  with  cold  water  ;  the  king 
said,  Well,  yet  I  will  have  warm  water ;  and  so 
shed  abundance  of  tears.     Bacon's  Apophthegms, 

'o'rvity.  n.  s.  [torvitas,  Lat.]  Sour- 
ness ;  severity  of  countenance.  Not 
used. 

'o'rvous.  adj.  [torvus,  Lat.]  Sour  of 
aspect;  stern;  severe  of  countenance. 
Not  used. 

That  torvous  sour  look  produced  by  anger,  and 
that  gay  and  pleasing  countenance  accompanying 
love.  Derham. 
"o'ry.  b,  s.  [A  cant  term,  derived,  I 
suppose,  from  an  Irish  word  signifying 
a  savage.]  One  v/ho  adheres  to  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  state,  and 
the  apostolical  hierarchy  of  the  church 
of  England :  opposed  to  a  whig. 

The  knight  is  more  a  tory  in  the  country  than 
the  town,  Decause  it  more  advances  his  interest. 

Addison. 

This  protestant  zealot,  this  English  divine, 
In  church  and  in  state  was  of  principles  sound  ; 

Was  truer  than  steel  to  the  Hanover  line. 
And  griev'd  that  a  tory  should  live  above  ground. 

Swift. 

To  confound  his  hated  coin. 
All  parties  and  religions  join, 
Whigs,  tories.  Swift. 

To  TosE.  V.  n.  [of  the  same  original 
with  tease.']    To  comb  wool. 

To  Toss.  V.  a.  \tassen,  Dut.  tasser,Vr: 
to  accumulate.  Minshew.  @tu<rat,  to 
dance ;  Meric  Casauhon.  Tosen,  Germ, 
to  make  a  noise ;  Skinner ;  perhaps 
from  to  us,  a  word  used  by  those,  who 
would  have  any  thing  thrown  to  them. 
Pret.  tossed  or  tost ;  part.  pass,  tossed 
or  tost.] 

1 .  To  throw  with  the  hand,  as  a  ball  at 
play. 

With  this  she  seem'd  to  play,  and,  as  in  sport, 
Toss'd  to  her  love  in  presence  of  the  court.  Dryd. 

A  shepherd  diverted  himself  with  tossing  up 
eggs  and  catching  them  again.  Addison. 

2.  To  throw  with  violence. 

Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head.  Shak. 

Volcanos  discharge  forth  with  the  fire,  not  only 
metallick  and  mineral  matter,  but  huge  stones, 
tossing  them  up  to  a  very  great  height  in  the  air. 

Woodu-ard's  Nat.  Hist. 

3.  To  lift  with  a  sudden  and  violent  mo- 
tion. 

Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high. 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes.  Drydfn. 

I  call'd  to  stop  him,  but  in  vain  : 
He  tost  his  arm  aloft,  and  proudly  told  me 
He  would  not  stay.  "  Addison's  Cato. 

So  talk  too  idle  buzzing  things  ; 
Toss  up  their  heads,  and  sfretch  their  wings.  Pricrr. 

4.  To  agitate ;  to  put  into  violent  motion. 
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The  gettingof  treasures  by  a  lying  tongue  is  a 
vanity  tosse^d  to  and  fro.  Prov.  xxi.  6. 

Thwigs  will  have  their  first  or  second  agitation  ; 
if  they  be  not  tossed  upon  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
they  will  be  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  fortune,  and 
be  full  of  inconstancy,  doing  and  undoing. 

Bacon's  Essays. 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  hahits,with  their  wearers  tost, 
And  flutter'd  into  rags.  Milton. 

I  have  made  several  voyages  upon  the  sea, 
often  been  tossed  in  storms.      Addison's  Spectator. 

5.  To  make  restless ;  to  disquiet. 

She  did  love  the  knight  of  the  red  cross. 
For  whose  dear  sake  so  many  troubles  her  did  toss. 

Spenser. 

Calm  region  once, 
And  full  of  peace,  now  tost  and  turbulent.  Milton. 

6.  To  keep  in  play  j  to  tumble  over. 
That  scholar  should  come  to  a  better  know- 
ledge in  the  Latin  tongue,  than  most  do  that 
spend  four  years  in  tossing  all  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar in  common  schools.  Ascham. 

To  Toss.  V.  n. 

1 .  To  fling ;  to  winch  ;  to  be  in  violent 
commotion. 

Dire  was  the  tossing!  deep  the  groans  !  despair 
Tended  the  sick,busiestfrom  couch  to  conch. Milt. 

Galen  tells  us  of  a  woman  patient  of  his  whom 
he  found  very  weak  in  bed,  continually  tossing  and 
tumbling  from  one  side  to  another,  and  totally 
deprived  of  her  rest.  Harvey. 

To  toss  and  fling,  and  to  be  restless,  only  frets 
and  enrages  our  pain.  Tillotson. 

And  thou,  my  sire,  not  destin'd  by  thy  birth 
To  turn  to  dust  and  mix  with  common  earth. 
How  wilt  thou  toss  and  rave,  and  long  to  die. 
And  quit  thy  claim  to  immortality  !  Addison's  Ovid. 

They  throw  their  person  with  a  hoyden  air 
Across  the  room,  and  toss  into  the  chair.  Young. 

2.  To  be  tossed. 

Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  sea. 
There  where  your  argosies 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers.  Shakesp. 

3.  To  toss  up.  To  throw  a  coin  into  the 
air,  and  wager  on  what  side  it  shall  fall. 

I'd  try  if  any  pleasure  could  be  found 
In  tossing  up  for  twenty  thousand  pound."  Brampst. 

Toss.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  The  act  of  tossing. 

The  discus  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  hand  of  the 
celebrated  Castor  at  Don  Livio's  is  perfectly 
round  ;  nor  has  it  any  thing  like  a  sling  fastened  to 
it,  to  add  force  to  the  toss.  Addison. 

2.  An  affected  manner  of  raising  the  head. 

His  various  modes  from  various  fathers  follow  ; 
One  tauglit  the  fi)ss,and  one  the  new  French  wallow: 
His  sword-knot  this,  his  cravat  that  designed. Dry. 

There  is  hardly  a  polite  sentence  in  the  follow- 
ing dialogues,  which  doth  not  require  some  suit- 
able toss  of  the  head.  Swift. 

To'ssEL.  n.  s.  See  Tassel. 

Tie  at  each  lower  corner  a  handful  of  hops  with 
a  piece  of  packthread  to  make  a  fosse/,  by  which 
yuu  may  conveniently  lift  the  bag  when  full. 

]SIortimer'.s  Husbandry, 

To'ssER.  n.  s.  [from  toss.]  One  who 
throws ;  one  who  flings  and  writhes. 

To'sspOT.  n.  s.  [toss  and  pot.]  A  toper 
and  drunkard. 

Tost,  preterite  and  part.  pass,  of  toss. 

In  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost.  Milton. 

To'tal.  adj.  [totus,  Lat.  total,  Fr.] 

1.  Whole  ;  complete  ;  full. 

They  set  and  rise  ; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life.  Milton. 

If  all  the  pains  that,  for  thy  Britain's  sake, 
My  past  has  took,  or  future  life  may  take. 
Be  grateful  to  my  queen ;  permit  my  pray'r, 
And' with  this  gift  reward  my  total  care.  Prioi: 

2.  Whole ;  not  divided. 

Either  to  undergo 
Myself  the  total  crime  ;  or  to  accuse 
My  other  selfjthe  partner  of  my  life. Mi/t.Par.Lost. 
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Tota'lity.  n.  s.  [totalite,  Fr.]  Com- 
plete sum ;  whole  quantity. 

Totally,  adv.  [from  total.]  Wholly ; 
fully  ;  completely. 

The  sound  interpreters  expound  this  image  of 
God,  of  natural  reason  ;  which,  if  it  be  totallij  or 
mostly  defaced,  the  right  of  government  doth 
cease.  Bacon's  Holy  War. 

The  obdurate  sinner,  tliat  hath  long  hardened 
his  own  heart  against  God,  thereby  provokes  him 
totally  to  withdraw  all  inward  grace  from  him. 

Hammond. 

Charity  doth  not  end  with  this  world,  but  goes 
along  with  us  into  the  next,  where  it  will  be  per- 
fected :  but  faith  and  hope  shall  then  totally  fail ; 
the  one  being  changed  into  sight,  the  other  into 
et)joyment.  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

T'other,  contracted  for  the  other. 

As  bad  the  one  as  t'other.  Farnaby. 

To  To  tter,  v.  n.  [tateren,  to  stagger, 
Dut.]  To  shake  so  as  to  threaten  a  fall. 

What  news,  in  this  our iott'ring  state.' 
—It  is  a  reeling  world  indeed,  my  lord. 
And  1  believe  will  never  stand  upright.  Shakesp. 

As  a  bowing  wall  shall  ye  be,  and  as  a  tott'ring 
fence.  Psalms. 

The  foes  already  have  possess'd  tlie  wall, 
Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  fall.  Dryd. 

To  ttery.  1  adj.   [from  totter.]  Shak- 
TO  TTY.      J     ing  ;    unsteady ;  dizzy. 
Neither  of  those  words  is  used. 

Siker  thy  head  very  tottie  is. 
So  on  thy  corbe  shoulder  it  leans  amisse. 

Spenser's  Pastcrrals. 

To  Touch,  v.  a.  [toucher,  Fr.  toetsen, 
Dut] 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling. 

Nothing  but  body  can  be  touch'd  or  touch.  Creech. 

2.  To  handle  slightly,  without  effort  or 
violence. 

In  the  middle  of  the  bridge  there  is  a  draw- 
bridge made  with  such  artifice,  that  the  sentinel 
discovering  any  force  approaching  may,  by  only 
touching  a  certain  iron  with  his  foot,  draw  up  the 
bridge.  Brown's  Travels. 

3.  To  reach  with  any  thing,  so  as  that 
there  be  no  space  between  the  thing 
reached  and  the  thing  brought  to  it. 

He  brake  the  withs  as  a  thread  of  tow  is  broken 
when  it  fouc/iet/i  the  fire.  Judges,  xvi.  9. 

Him  thus  intent,  Ithuriel  with  his  spear 
Touch'd  lightly.  _  Milton. 

4.  To  come  to ;  to  attain. 

Their  impious  folly  dar'd  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day  ; 
The  god  vindictive  doom  ci  tliem,  nevermore, 
Ah,  men  unblest !  to  touch  their  natal  shore. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

5.  To  try  as  gold  with  a  stone. 

When  I  have  suit. 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed. 
It  shall  be  full  of  poize  and  difficulty. 
And  fearful  to  be  granted.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Words  so  debas'd  and  hard,  no  stone 
Was  hard  enough  to  toucJt  thein  on.  Hudibras. 

6.  To  relate  to. 

In  ancient  times  was  publickly  read  first  the 
scripture,  as,  namely,  something  out  of  the  books 
of  the  prophets  of  God  ;  some  things  out  of  the 
apostles'  writings  ;  and,  lastly,  out  of  the  holy 
evangelists,  some  things  which  touched  the  per- 
son of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Hooker. 

The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone ; 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then. 

Shakesp.  Hen.  VL 

7.  To  meddle  with  ;  not  totally  to  forbear. 

He  so  light  was  at  legerdemain. 
That  what  he  touch'd  came  not  to  light  again. 

Spenser. 

8.  To  affect. 

What  of  sweet 
Hath  touch'd  my  sense,  flat  seems  to  this.  Milton. 

9.  To,  move  ;  to  strike  mentally ;  to  melt. 

ml 
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1  was  sensibly  touch' d  with  that  kind  impression. 

Congreve. 

The  tender  fire  was  touch' A  with  what  he  said, 
And  flung  the  Llaze  of  glories  from  his  liead, 
And  bid  the  youtli  advance.         Addison's  Uvid. 

10.  To  delineate  or  mark  out. 
Nature  affords  at  It  ast  a  glimm'ring  light : 

The  lines,  though  touch'd  but  faintly,  are  drawn 
right.  Pope. 

1 1 .  To  censure  ;  to  animadvert  upon. 
Not  used. 

Doctor  Parker,  in  his  sermon  before  them, 
touched  tliem  fur  their  living  so  near,  that  they 
went  near  to  touch  him  for  his  life.  Hayward. 

12.  I'o  infect;  to  seize  slightly. 
Pestilent  diseases  are  bred  in  the  summer,  other- 
wise those  touched  are  in  most  danger  in  the  win- 
ter. Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

13.  To  bite  ;  to  wear ;  to  have  an  effect  on. 
Its  face  must  be  very  flat  and  smooth,  and  so 

hard,  that  a  file  will  not  touch  it,  as  smiths  say, 
when  a  file  will  not  eat,  or  race  it. 

Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercises. 

14.  To  strike  a  musical  instrument. 
They  touch'd  their  golden  harps,  and  prais'd. 

MUton. 

One  dip  the  pencil,  and  one  touch  the  \y ye. Pope. 

15.  To  influence  by  impulse ;  to  impel 
forcibly. 

No  decree  of  mine, 
To  touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 
His  free  will.  Milton. 

16.  To  treat  of  perfunctorily. 

This  thy  last  reasoning  words  touch'd  only. 

Rlilton. 

17.  To  touch  up.  To  repair  or  improve 
by  slight  strokeSj  or  little  emendations. 

What  he  saw  was  only  her  natural  countenance 
touched  np  with  the  usual  improvements  of  an 
aged  coquette.  Addison. 

To  Touch,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  be  in  a  state  of  junction,  so  that  no 
space  is  between  them ;  as,  two  spheres 
touch  only  at  points. 

2.  To  fasten  on ;  to  take  effect  on. 
Strong  waters  pierce  metals,  and  will  touch  upon 

gold  that  will  not  touch  upon  silver.  Bacon. 

3.  To  touch  at.    To  come  to  without  stay. 

The  next  day  we  touched  at  S'ldon. Acts,  xxvii.3. 

Oh  fail  not  to  touch  at  Peru  ; 
With  gold  there  our  vessel  we'll  store.  Cowley. 
Civil  law  and  history  are  studies  which  a  gentle- 
man should  not  barely  touch  at,  but  constantly 
dwell  upon.  Locke. 
A  fishmonger  lately  touched  at  Hammersmith. 

Spectator. 

4.  To  touch  on.    To  mention  slightly. 

The  shewing  by  what  steps  knowledge  comes 
into  our  minds,  it  may  suffice  to  have  only  touched 
on,  Locke. 
_  It  is  an  use  no  body  has  dwelt  upon ;  if  the  an- 
tiquaries have  touched  upon  it,  they  immediately 
quitted  it.  Addison. 

5.  To  touch  on  or  upon.  To  go  for  a  very 
short  time. 

He  touched  upon  the  Moluccoes.  Abbot. 

Which  monsters,  lest  the  Trojan's  pious  host 
Should  bear  or  touch  upon  th'  inchanted  coast. 
Propitious  Neptune  steer'd  their  course  by  night. 

Uryden. 

I  made  a  little  voyage  round  the  lake,  and 
touched  on  the  several  towns  that  He  on  its  coasts. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

6.  To  touch  on  or  upon.  To  light  upon 
in  mental  enquiries. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  observations  in  art  or 
science,  which  liave  not  been  touched  upon  by 
others.  Addison's  Spectator. 

Touch,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Reach  of  any  thing  so  that  there  is  no 

space  between  the  things  reaching  and 

reached. 
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No  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness.  Milton. 

2.  The  sense  of  feeling. 

O  dear  son  Edgar, 
Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  m  ray  touch, 
I'd  say,  I  had  eyes  again.      Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

The  spirit  of  wine,  or  chemical  oils,  which  are 
so  hot  in  operation,  are  to  the  first  touch  cold. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
By  touch  the  first  pure  qualities  we  learn. 
Which  quicken  all  tnings,  hot,  cold,  moist,  and 
dry  ; 

By  touch,  hard,  soft,  rough,  smooth,  we  do 
discern ; 

By  touch,  sweet  pleasure  and  sharp  pain  we  try. 

Davies. 

The  spider's  touch  how  exquisitely  fine  ! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line. Pope. 

The  fifth  sense  is  touch,  a  sense  over  the  whole 
body.  Locke. 

3.  The  act  of  touching. 

The  touch  of  the  cold  water  made  a  pretty  kind 
of  shrugging  come  over  her  body,  like  the  twink- 
ling of  the  fairest  among  the  fixed  stars.  Sidney. 

With  one  virtuous  touch 
Th'  arch-chemick  sun  produces  precious  things. 

Milton. 

4.  State  of  being  touched. 

The  time  was  once,  when  thou  unurg'd  wouldst 
vow, 

That  never  touch  was  welcome  to  thy  hand. 
Unless  I  touch'd.  Shakesp. 

5.  Examination,  as  by  a  stone. 
To-morrow,  good  Sir  Micliell,  is  a  day 

Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  bide  the  touch.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Ah  Buckingham,  now  do  1  ply  the  touch. 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed.  Shakesp. 

Albeit  some  of  these  articles  were  merely  de- 
vised, yet  the  duke  being  of  base  gold,  and  fear- 
ing the  touch,  subscribed  that  he  did  acknowledge 
his  oft'ences.  Hayward 

6.  Test ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  ex- 
amined. 

The  law-makers  rather  respected  their  own  be- 
nefit than  equity,  the  true  touch  of  all  laws. 

Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

7.  Proof ;  tried  qualities. 

Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
My  friends  of  noble  touch!  when  I  am  forth. 
Bid  me  farewel,  and  smile.  Shakesp. 

8.  [Touche,  Fr.]    Single  act  of  a  pencil 
upon  the  picture. 

Artificial  strife 
Lives  in  those  touches,  livelier  than  life.  Shakesp. 

It  will  be  the  more  diflicult  for  him  to  conceive 
when  he  has  only  a  relation  given  him,  without 
the  nice  touches  which  make  the  graces  of  the 
picture.  Dryden. 

Never  give  the  least  touch  with  your  pencil,  till 
you  have  well  examined  your  design.  Vryden. 
0.  Feature  ;  lineament. 

Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 
By  heav'nly  synod  was  devis'd  ; 

Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts, 
To  have  the  toue/ies  dearest  priz'd. 

Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 
A  son  was  copy'd  from  his  voice  so  much. 
The  very  same  in  ev'ry  little  touch.  Dryden. 

10.  Act  of  the  hand  upon  a  musical  in- 
strument. 

Here  let  the  sounds  of  musick 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;  soft  stilness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony.  Shakesp. 

Nor  wanted  power  to  mitigate  and  swage. 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts.  Milton. 

1 1 .  Power  of  exciting  the  affections. 

Not  alone 

The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches, 
Do  strongly  speak  t'  us.       Shale.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

12.  Something  of  passion  or  affection. 

He  which  without  our  nature  could  not  on  earth 
suffer  for  the  world,  dotli  now  also,  by  means 
thereof,  both  make  intercession  to  God  fur  sinners, 
and  exercise  dominion  over  all  men,  with  a  true 
natural,  and  a  sensible  touch  of  mercy.  Hooker. 
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He  loves  us  not . 
He  wants  the  natural  touch.  Shakesp, 

13.  Particular  relation. 

Speech  of  touch  towards  others  should  be  spar- 
ingly used  ;  for  discourse  ought  to  he  as  a  field 
without  coming  home  to  any  man.  Bacon's  Essans, 

14.  [Touche,  Fr.]    A  stroke. 

Our  kings  no  sooner  fall  out,  but  their  mints 
make  war  upon  one  another  ;  one  meets  sometimes 
with  very  nice  touches  of  raillery. ^ddis.  on  Medais. 

Another  smart  toucli  of  the  author  we  meet  with 
in  the  fifth  page,  where,  without  any  preparation, 
he  breaks  out  all  on  a  sudden  into  a  vein  of  poetry, 

Addison. 

Though  its  error  may  be  such, 
As  Knags  and  Burgess  cannot  hit. 

It  yet  may  feel  the  nicer  touch 
Of  VVicherley's  or  Congreve's  wit.  Frier 

He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad  ; 
To  shew  by  one  satirick  touch. 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much.  iSwjfi. 

1 5.  Animadversion  ;  censure. 

I  never  bare  any  touch  of  conscience  with 
greater  regret.  King  Charles. 

Soon  mov'd  with  touch  of  blame,  thus  Eve, 
What  words  have  pass'd  thy  lips,  Adam  severe  ! 

Miltm. 

IG.  Exact  performance  of  agreement. 

Touch  kept  is  commended,  yet  credit  to  keepe 
Is  pay  and  dispatch  him,  yer  ever  ye  sleepe. 

Tusser. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  thou  offer'st  much, 
But  art  nut  able  tu  keep  touch.  Hudibras. 
I  keep  touch  both  with  my  promise  to  Philopolis, 
and  with  my  own  usual  frugality  in  these  kind  of 
collations.  More. 

He  was  not  to  expect  that  so  perfidious  a  crea- 
ture should  keep  touch  with  hiui.        L' Estrange. 

17.  A  sinall  quantity  intermingled. 
Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition, 

That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof.  Shakesp. 

This  coming  still  nearer  to  an  aspiration,  a  touch 
of  it  may  perhaps  be  an  ingredient  in  the  rough 
guttural  [ironunciation  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish. 

Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

18.  A  hint;  slight  notice  given. 

The  king  your  master  knows  their  disposition 
very  well ;  a  small  touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of 
them.  Bacon. 

19.  A  cant  word  for  a  slight  essay. 
Print  my  preface  in  such  a  form  as,  in  the  book- 
sellers phrase,  will  make  a  sixpenny  touch.  Swift. 

To'ucHABLE.  adj.  [h-om  touch.]  Tangi- 
ble ;  that  may  be  touched. 

Touch-hole.  n.  s.  [(ouc/i  and  hole.] 
The  hole  through  which  the  fire  is  con- 
veyed to  the  powder  in  the  gun. 

In  a  piece  of  ordnance,  if  you  speak  in  the  touch- 
hole,  and  another  lay  his  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the 
piece,  the  sound  is  far  better  heard  than  in  the 
open  air.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

To'ucHiNESs.  M.S.  [from  touch.]  Peevish- 
ness ;  irascibility. 

My  friends  resented  it  as  a  motion  not  guided 
with  such  discretion  as  the  touchiness  of  those  times 
required.  King  Charles. 

To'ucHiNG.  prep.  [This  word  is  ori- 
ginally a  participle  of  touch.]  With  re- 
spect, regard,  or  relation  to.  It  has  often 
the  particle  as  before  it,  of  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  use.  Touching  is  now 
obsolete,  though  more  concise  than  the 
mode  of  speech  now  adopted. 

Touching  things  which  belong  to  discipline,  the 
church  hath  authority  to  make  canons  and  de- 
crees, even  as  we  read  in  the  apostles'  times  it 
did.  Hooker. 

Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge  ; 
But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender, 
Whose  ruin  you  three  sought,  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  you.  Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

The  heavens  and  the  earth  remained  in  the 
same  state  in  which  they  were  created,  as  touching 
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their  substance.though  there  was  afterwards  added 
multiplicity  of  perfrctioii  in  respect  of  beauty. 

Haleigh's  History  of  the  World. 

Touching  the  debt,  he  took  liimself  to  be  ac- 
quitted thereof.  Hayward. 

Socrates  chose  rather  to  die,  than  renounce  or 
conceal  his  judgment  touching  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead.  South. 

o'ucHiNG.  adj.  [from  toiich.]  Pathetick; 
affecting ;  moving. 

^o  ucHiNGLY.  adv.  [from  touch.]  With 
feeling  emotion  ;  in  a  pathetick  manner. 

This  last  fable  shows  how  touclungly  the  poet 
argues  in  love  affairs.  Garth. 

o'ucHMENOT.  Tt.  s.  [cucumis  ugrcstts, 
Lat]    An  herb.  Ainsworth. 
"o'ucHSTONE.  n.  s.   \touch  s-nd.  stone ; 
pierre  de  toucke,  Fr.] 
,  Stone  by  which  metals  are  examined. 

Chlloii  would  say,  that  gold  was  tried  with  the 
touchstone,  and  men  with  gold. 

Bacon's  Apophthegms. 
If  he  intends  to  deal  clearly,  why  does  he  make 
the  touchstone  faulty,  and  the  standard  uncertain  ? 

Collier. 

.  Any  test  or  criterion. 

Is  not  this  their  rule  of  such  sufficiency,  that  we 
should  use  it  as  a  touchstone  to  try  the  orders  of 
the  church  ?  Hooker. 

The  work  the  touchstone  of  the  nature  is ; 
And  by  their  operations  things  are  known. 

Davies. 

Money  serves  for  the  touchstone  of  common 
honesty.  L'Estrange. 

Time  is  the  surest  Judge  of  truth  :  I  am  not 
vain  enough  to  think  I  have  left  no  faults  in  this, 
which  that  touchstone  will  not  discover. 

Dryden's  Spanish  Fryar. 

o'ucHWOOD.  n.  s.  [touch  and  wood.] 
Rotten  wood  used  to  catch  the  fire 
struck  from  the  flint. 

A  race  of  resolute  stout  trees  they  are, so  abound- 
ing with  metal  and  heat,  that  they  quickly  take 
lire,  and  become  touchwood.    Howel's  Vocal  Forest. 

To  make  white  powder,  the  powder  of  rotten 
willows  is  best ;  spunk,  or  touchwood  prepared, 
might  make  it  russet.  Brown. 

o'ucHY.  adj.  [from  touch.]  Peevish; 
irritable  ;  irascible ;  apt  to  take  fire.  A 
low  word. 

You  are  upon  a  touchy  point,  and  therefore  treat 
so  nice  a  subject  with  proportionable  caution. 

Collier  on  Pride. 
You  are  so  touchy,  and  take  things  so  hotly,  I 
am  sure  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  this. 

Arbutli.  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 
rOUGH.  adj.  [zoh,  Sax.] 
Yielding  to  flexure  or  extension  with- 
out fracture ;  not  brittle. 

Of  bodies  some  are  fragile,  and  some  are  tough, 
and  not  fragile.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist, 

1.  Stiff;  not  easily  flexible. 

The  bow  he  drew. 
And  almost  join'd  the  horns  of  the  tough  eugh. 

Dryden. 

Fate  with  nature's  law  would  strive. 
To  shew  plain-dealing  once  an  age  may  thrive  ; 
And  when  so  tough  a  frame  she  could  not  bend. 
Exceeded  her  commission  to  befriend.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  easily  injured  or  broken. 

O  sides,  you  are  too  tough! 
Will  you  yet  hold  ?  Shakesp. 

A  body  made  of  brass  the  crone  demands 
For  her  lov'd  imrsling,  strung  with  nerves  of  wire, 
Tough  to  the  last,  and  with  no  toil  to  tire.  Dryden. 

4.  Viscous ;  clammy ;  ropy ;  tenacious. 
To  To'uGHEN.  V.  n.  [from  tough.]  To 

grow  tough. 

Hops  off  the  kiln  lay  three  weeks  to  cool,  give, 
and  toughen,  else  they  will  break  to  powder. 

Mortimers  Husbandry. 

To  To'UGHEN.  V.  a.  To  make  tough. 
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To'uGHNESS.  n.s.  [from  tough.] 

1.  Not  brittleness ;  flexibility. 

To  make  an  induration  with  toughness,  and  less 
fragility,  decoct  bodies  in  water  for  three  days  ; 
but  they  must  be  such  into  which  the  water  will 
not  enter.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

A  well-tempered  sword  is  bent  at  will, 
But  keeps  the  native  toughness  of  the  steel.  Dryd. 

2.  Viscosity ;  tenacity ;  clamminess  ;  glu- 
tinousness. 

In  the  first  stage  the  viscosity  or  toughness  of  the 
fluids  should  be  taken  off  by  diluents. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

3.  Firmness  against  injury. 

I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving-with  cables 
of  perdurable  toughness.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

TOUPE  T.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  A  curl ;  an  arti- 
ficial lock  of  hair. 

Remember  second-hand  toupees  and  repaired 
ruffles.  Swijt. 

TOUR.  n.  s.  [tour,  Fr.] 

1.  Ramble;  roving  journey. 

I  made  the  tour  of  all  the  king's  palaces.  Addis 
Were  it  permitted,  he 'd  make  the  tour  of  the 
whole  system  of  the  sun. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope's  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

2.  Turn  ;  revolution.  In  both  these  senses 
it  is  rather  French  than  English. 

First  Ptolemy  his  scheme  coelestial  wrought, 
And  of  machines  a  wild  provision  brought  ; 
Orbs  centrick  and  eccentrick  he  prepares, 
Cycles  and  epicycles,  solid  spheres 
In  order  plac'd,  and  with  bright  globes  inlaid. 
To  solve  the  tours  by  heavenly  bodies  made. 

Blackmore. 

3.  In  Milton  it  is  probably  tower ;  eleva- 
tion ;  high  flight. 

The  bird  of  Jove  stoop'd  from  his  airy  tour, 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove. 

Milton. 

To'uRNAMENT.  ^  n.s.  [toumamentum, 
To'uRNEY.        j    low  Lat.] 

1.  Tilt;  just;  military  sport;  mock  en- 
counter. 

They  might,  under  the  pretence 
Of  tilts  and  tournaments, 

Provide  them  horse  and  armour  for  defence.  Dan. 

For  justs,  tourneys,  and  barriers,  the  glories  of 
thera  are  the  chariots  wherein  challengers  make 
their  entry.  Bacon. 

Whence  came  all  those  justs,  tiltings,  and  tour- 
naments, so  much  in  use  in  these  parts  ? 

Temple's  Miscellanies. 

He  liv'd  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devise,  1 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtain'd  the  prize,  > 
But  found  no  favour  in  his  lady's  eyes.Dryden.  J 

2.  Milton  uses  it  simply  for  encounter ; 
shock  of  battle. 

With  cruel  tournament  the  squadrons  join : 
Where  cattle  pastur'd  late,  now  scatter'd  lies 
With  carcasses,  and  arras,  th'  insanguin'd  field. 

Milton. 

To  To'uRNEY.  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  tilt  in  the  lists. 

An  elfin  born  of  noble  state. 
Well  could  he  tourney,  and  in  lists  debate. 

Spenser. 

TOURNIQUET,  n.s.  [Fr.]  A  bandage 
used  in  amputations,  straitened  or  re- 
laxed by  the  turn  of  a  handle. 

If  the  orifice  does  not  readily  appear,  loosen  the 
tourniquet,  and  the  elFusion  of  blood  will  direct 
you  to  it.  Sharp. 

To  TousE.  V.  a.  [probably  of  the  same 
original  with  taw,  tease,  tose.]  To  pull; 
to  tear ;  to  haul ;  to  drag :  whence  touser, 
or  towzer,  the  name  of  a  mastiff. 

As  a  bear  whom  angry  curs  have  touz'd, 
Having  off  shak'd  them  and  escap'd  their  hands, 
Becomes  more  fell,  and  all  that  him  withstands 
Treads  down  and  overthrows.  Spenser. 
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She  tosses,  tumbles,  strikes,  turns,  touses,  spurns, 
and  sprauls. 

Casting  with  furious  limbs  her  holders  to  the  walls. 

Drat^ton. 

Take  hirn  hence  ;  to  th'  rack  with  him  :  we'll 
towze  you  joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  his 
purpose.  _  Shakesp. 

To  towze  such  things  as  flutter. 
To  honest  Bounce  is  bread  and  butter.  Swift. 
Tow.  n.  s.   [zoy,  Sax.]    Flax  or  hemp 
beaten  and  combed  into  a  filamentous 
substance. 

Tow  twisted  round  the  handle  of  an  instrument 
makes  it  easier  to  be  held.  Sharp. 
To  Tow.    V.  a.   [teon,  teohan,  Sax.  to 
lead ;  toghen,  old  Dut.]    To  draw  by 
a  rope,  particularly  through  the  water. 

Thou  knew'st  too  well 
My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  ty'd  by  th'  string. 
And  thou  shouldst  tow  me  afte'r.  Shuk.Ant.andCleo. 
The  seamen  toujed.and  I  shoved.tiil  we  arrived. 

Swift. 

ToWa'RD.     7  r         ^    o  T 

TOWA'RDS.    \P'''P-  t^^P^J^^'  Sax.] 

1.  In  a  direction  to. 

He  set  his  face  toward  the  wilderness. 

Numbers,  xxiv.  1. 

2.  With  local  tendency  to. 

The  currents  drive 
Tow'rds  the  retreating  sea  their  furious  tide.  Milt. 

3.  Near  to :  as,  the  danger  now  comes 
towards  him. 

4.  With  respect  to ;  touching ;  regarding. 

We  brought  thera  to  as  great  peace  between 
themselves,  as  love  towards  us  for  having  made 
the  peace.  Sidney. 

Repent  you  not. 
As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame. 
Which  sorrow's  always  tow'rds  ourselves,  not 
heav'n  ?        Shakesp.  Measure  for  Measure. 

His  heart  relented  towards  her.  Milton. 

By  our  law  no  good  is  to  be  left  undone  towards 
all,  not  the  good  of  the  tongue,  the  hand,  the 
heart.  South. 

5.  With  ideal  tendency  to, 

'This  was  the  first  alarm  England  received  to- 
wards any  trouble,after  it  had  enjoyed  for  so  many 
years  the  most  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Clarend. 

6.  Nearly ;  little  less  than. 

I  am  towards  nine  years  older  since  I  left  you. 

'Swift. 

To'wARD.  7  adv.  [It  is  doubtful  wlie- 
To'WARDS.  J    ther  in  this  use  the  word 

be  adverb  or  adjective.]  Near ;  at  hand  ; 

in  a  state  of  preparation. 

What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint  labourer  with  the  day  ? 

Shakesp. 

To'WARD.  adj.  Ready  to  do  or  learn ; 

not  froward. 
To'wARDLiNESS.  n.  s.  [from  toward!//.] 
Docility ;  compliance ;  readiness  to  do 
or  to  learn. 

The  beauty  and  towardliness  of  these  children 
moved  their  brethren  to  envy. 

Raleigh's  History  of  the  World. 

To'wARDLY.  adj.  [from  toward.]  Ready 
to  do  or  learn ;  docile  ;  compliant  with 
duty. 

Some  young  towardly  noblemen  or  gentlemen 
were  usually  sent  as  assistants  or  attendants. 

Bacon's  Advice  to  Villiers. 

To'wARDNESS.  w.  s.  [from  toward.] 
Docility. 

Parents  will  not  throw  away  the  towardness  of  a 
child,  and  the  expence  of  education,  upon  a  pro- 
fession, the  labour  of  which  is  increased,  and  the 
rewards  are  vanished.  .  South. 

To'wEL.  n.  s.  [touaille,  Fr.  touaglio,  Ital.] 
A  cloth  on  which  the  hands  are  wiped. 
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They  with  their  fine  soft  grassy  towels  stand,  | 
To  wipe  away  the  drops  and  moisture  from  the 
hand.  Drayton. 
His  arm  must  be  kept  up  with  a  napkin  or  towel. 

Wiseman. 

Th'  attendants  water  for  their  hands  supply, 
And,  having  wash'd,  with  silken  towels  dry. 

iJryden's  jEneid, 

To'vvER.  n.s.  [zoyi,  Sax.  iour,  Fr.  iorre, 
Ital.  turris,  Lat  ] 

1.  A  high  building;  a  building  raised 
above  the  main  edifice. 

Let  us  build  us  a  city  an<l  a  tower,  wliose  top 
may  reach  unto  heaven.  Genesis,  xi.  4. 

Tow'rs  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosom'd  hit;h  in  tufted  trees.  Milton. 
He  tlieni  beholding,  soon 
Comes  down  to  see  their  city,  ere  the  tow'r 
Obstruct  heav'n  tow'rs.  Milton. 

2.  Fortress  ;  a  citadel. 

A  strong  tower  from  the  enemy.  Fsalms. 

3.  A  high  head-dress. 

Lay  trains  of  amorous  intrigues 
In  towers,  and  curls,  and  perriwigs.  Hudibras. 

4.  High  flight ;  elevation. 

To  To  wer,  v.  n.  To  soar;  to  fly  or  rise 
high. 

On  th'  other  side  an  high  rock  tower'd  still. Speni. 
No  marvel 

My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  so  well.  Shah. 

Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  tower'd 
fold  above  fold,  a  surgmg  maze.  Milton. 

Tow'ring  his  height,  ana  ample  was  his  breast. 

Dryden. 

The  crooked  plough,  the  share,  the  tow'ring 
height 

Of  waggons,  and  the  cart's  unwieldy  weight ; 
These  all  must  be  prepar'd.     Dryden's  Georgicks. 

All  those  sublijiie  thoughts  which  tower  above 
the  clouds,  and  reach  as  high  as  heaven  itself, 
take  their  rise  not  one  iot  beyond  those  ideas, 
which  sense  or  reflection  nave  offered  for  the  con- 
templation of  the  mind.  Locke 

To'wERED.  adj.  [from  tower."]  Adorned 
or  defended  by  towers. 

Might  she  the  wise  Latoiia  be, 
Or  the  tower'd  Cybele.  Milton's  Arcades. 

To'wER-MUSTARD.  n.  s.  [turritis,  Lat.] 
A  plant.  Miller. 
To'wERY.  adj.  [from  totver.]  Adorned 
or  guarded  with  towers. 

Here  naked  rocks  and  empty  wastes  were  seen. 
There  tow'ry  cities,  and  the  forests  green.  Pope. 

Rise,  crown'd  with  lights,  imperial  Salem,  rise! 
Exalt  thy  tow'ry  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes ! 

Pope's  Messiah. 

Town.  n.  s.  [run,  Sax.  tui/n,  Dut.  from 
?man.  Sax.  shut.] 

1.  Any  walled  collection  of  houses. 

She  let  them  down  by  a  cord  ;  for  her  house  was 
upon  the  town  wall.  Joshua,  ii.  15. 

When  Alexandria  was  besieg'd  and  won. 
He  pass'd  the  trenches  first,  and  storm'd  the  town. 

Bettei-ton. 

2.  Any  collection  of  houses  larger  than  a 
village. 

Speak  the  speech  trippingly  on  the  tongue  ;  but 
if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had 
as  lieve  the  toum  crier  liad  spoke  the  lines. 

Shakesp.  Hamlet. 
Into  whatsoever  city  or  tovm  ye  enter,  enquire 
who  in  it  is  worthy,  and  there  abide.  Mat.  x.  11. 
Before  him  toains,  and  rural  works  between. Miit. 
My  friend  this  insult  sees. 
And  files  from  towns  to  woods,  from  men  to  trees. 

Broome. 

3.  In  England,  any  number  of  houses  to 
which  belongs  a  regular  market,  and 
which  is  not  a  city,  or  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  a  town. 

To  the  clear  spring  cold  Artaea  went ; 
To  which  the  whole  towne  for  their  water  sent. 

Chapman. 
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5.  The  court  end  of  London.  i 

A  virgin  whom  her  motlier's  care 
Drags  from  the  town  to  wholesome  country  air. 

Pope. 

6.  The  people  who  live  in  the  capital. 

He  all  at  once  let  down. 
Stuns  with  his  giddy  hirum  half  the  town.  Pope. 

7.  It  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  every 
town  or  city :  as  we  say,  a  new  family 
is  come  to  town. 

There  is  some  new  dress  or  new  diversion  just 
come  to  town.  haw. 

8.  It  is  used  emphatically  for  the  capital : 
as,  he  lives  six  months  in  town,  and  six 
in  the  country. 

To'wNCLERK.   n.  s.    \town  and  clerk.] 
An  officer  who  manages  the  publick 
business  of  a  place. 
The  (oumcierfc appeased  the  people.  ,4cts,xix.  35. 

Townho  use.  n.s.  [loivnz.nd  house.']  The 
hall  where  publick  business  is  transacted. 

A  townhnuse  built  at  one  end  will  front  the 
church  that  stands  at  the  other.   Addison  on  Italy. 

To  w  nship,  n.  s.  [town  and  ship.]  The 
corporation  of  a  town  ;  the  district  be- 
longing to  a  town. 

I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of  our  whole  town 
ship.  Shnkesp. 

They  had  built  houses,  planted  gardens,  erected 
townships,  and  made  provision  for  their  posterity 

Townsman,  n.s.  [toivn  and  man.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  place. 

Here  come  the  townsmcr.  on  procession. 
Before  j  our  highness  to  present  the  man.  Shakesp. 

In  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  sixth,  in  a  fight 
between  the  earls  of  Ormond  and  Desmond,  "al- 
most all  the  townsmen  of  Kilkenny  were  slain. 

Davies  on  Ireland 

They  marched  to  Newcastle,  which  being  de- 
fendedf  only  by  the  toimsmen,  was  given  up  to 
them.  Clarendon 

I  left  him  at  the  gate  firm  to  your  interest, 
T'admit  the  townsmen  at  their  first  appcaiance.Dr^/. 

2.  One  of  the  same  town. 
Townta'lk.  n.  s.  [town  and  talk.]  Com- 
mon prattle  of  a  place. 

If  you  tell  the  secret,  in  twelve  hours  it  shall 
be  towntatk.  L' Estrange. 

Toxical,  adj.  [toxicum,  Lat.]  Poison- 
ous ;  containing  poison. 

Toy.  n.  s.  [toyen,  tooghen,  to  dress  with 
many  ornaments,  Dut.] 

1.  A  petty  commodity;  a  trifle;  a  thing 
of  no  value. 

Might  I  make  acceptable  unto  her  that  toy 
which  I  had  found,  following  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  at  the  plough.  Sidney. 

They  exchange  for  knives,  glasses,  and  such 
toys,  great  abundance  of  gold  and  pearl.  Abbot. 

Because  of  old 
Thou  thyself  doat'dst  on  womankind,  admiring 
Their  shape,  their  colour,  and  attractive  grace. 
None  are,  thou  think'st,  but  taken  with  such  toys. 

Milton. 

O  virtue  !  virtue !  what  art  thou  become. 
That  men  should  leave  thee  for  that  toy,  a  woman  ? 

Dryden 

2.  A  plaything  ;  a  bauble. 

To  dally  thus  with  death  is  ho  fit  toy  : 
Go  find  some  other  play-fellows,  mine  own  sweet 
boy.  Spenser 
What  a  profusion  of  wealth  laid  out  in  coaches 
trappings,  tables,  cabinets,  and  the  like  precious 
tovs !  Addison- 

In  Delia's  hand  this  toy  is  fatal  found. 
Nor  could  that  fabled  dart  more  surely  wound. 

Pope 

We  smile  at  florists,  we  despise  their  joy. 
And  think  tlieir  hearts  enamour'd  of  a  toy.  Young. 

3.  Matter  of  no  impoilance. 
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'Tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut  shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap.  Shakesp, 

High  and  noble  things  I  slightly  may  not  tell, 
Nor  light  and  idle  toys  my  lines  may  vainly  swell. 

Drayton. 

4.  Foil}' ;  trifling  practice ;  silly  opinion. 

The  things  which  so  long  experience  of  all  ages 
hath  c(mfirn)ed  and  made  profitable,  let  us  not 
presume  to  condemn  as  follies  and  toys,  because 
we  sometimes  know  not  the  cause  and  reasoi^of 
tliem.  Hooker. 

5.  Play  ;  sport ;  amorous  dalliance. 
Ye  sons  of  Venus,  play  your  sports  at  will ; 

For  greedy  pleasure,  careless  of  your  toys. 
Thinks  more  upon  her  paradise  of  joys. 

Spenser's  Epitlialamium. 
So  said  he,  and  forebore  not  glance  or  toty 
Of  amorous  intent.  Milton. 

6.  Odd  story ;  silly  tale. 

I  never  may  believe 
These  antick  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys.  Shakesp, 

7.  Slight  representation. 

Shall  that  which  hath  always  received  this  con- 
struction, be  now  «iisguised  with  a  toy  of  novelty? 

Hooker. 

8.  Wild  fancy ;  irregular  imagery ;  odd 
conceit. 

The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation. 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain. 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea. 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

To  Toy.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  trifle ; 

to  dally  amorously  ;  to  play. 
To'yish.  adj.  [from  <o_y.]  Trifling ;  wan- 
ton. 

To'yishness.  n.  s.  [from  toyish.]  Nuga- 
city ;  wantonness. 

Your  society  will  discredit  that  toyishness  of 
wanton  fancy,  that  plays  tricks  with  words,  and 
froiicks  with  the  caprices  of  frothy  imagination. 

Glanville's  Scepsis. 
To'yman.  n.  s.  [from  toy.]    A  seller  of 
toys. 

But  what  in  oddness  can  be  more  sublime, 
Than  S— ,  the  foremost  toyman  of  his  time  ? 

Young. 

To'yshop.  n.s.  [toy  and  shop.]  A  shop 
where  playthings  and  little  nice  manu- 
factures are  sold. 

Fans,  silks,  ribbands,  laces,  and  gewgaws,  lay 
so  thick  together,  that  the  heart  was  nothing  else 
but  a  toyshop.  Addison. 

With  varying  vanities  from  every  part. 
They  shift  the  moving  toyshop  of  their  heart.Pope. 

ToTozE.  v.a.  [See  TowsE  and  Tease.] 
To  pull  by  violence  or  importunity. 

Think'st  thou,  for  tiiat  I  insinuate,  or  toze  from 
thee  thy  business,  I  am  therefore  no  courtier 

Shakesp. 

Trace,  n.  s.  [trace,  Fr.  traccia,  Ital.] 

1 .  Mark  left  by  any  thing  passing ;  foot- 
steps. 

These  as  a  line  their  long  dimension  drew. 
Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace.  Milton. 

2.  Remain  ;  appearance  of  what  has  been. 

The  people  of  these  countries  are  reported  to 
have  lived  like  the  beasts  among  them,  without 
any  traces  of  orders,  laws,  or  religion.  Temple. 

f  here  are  not  the  least  traces  of  it  to  be  met,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ornaments  being  taken  from 
Trajan's  arch,  and  set  up  to  the  conqueror. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

The  shady  empire  shall  retain  no  trace 
Of  war  or  blood,  but  in  the  sylvan  chace.  Pope. 

3.  [From  tirasser,  Fr.  tirasses  traces.] 
Harness  for  beasts  of  draught. 

Her  waggon  spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers  ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web.  Shakesp. 

The  labour'd  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came.  Mite- 
While  lab'ring  oxen,  spent  with  toil  and  heat. 
In  their  loose  traces  from  the  field  retreat.  Pop^- 
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Twelve  youns;  mules, 
New  to  the  plough,  unpractised  in  the  trace. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

To  Trace,  v.  a.  [tracer,  Fr.  tracciare, 
Ital.] 

3 .  To  follow  by  the  footsteps,  or  remain- 
ing marks. 

I  feel  thy  power  to  trace  the  ways 
Of  highest  agents.  Milton. 

You  may  trace  the  deluge  quite  round  the  globe 
in  profane  history  ;  and  every  one  of  these  people 
have  a  tale  to  tell  concerning  the  restauration. 

Burnet's  Theory. 
They  do  but  trace  over  the  paths  beaten  by  the 
ancients,  or  comment,  critick,  or  flourish  upiin 
them.  Temple. 

To  this  haste  of  the  mind,  a  not  due  tracing  of 
the  arguments  to  their  true  foundation  is  owing. 

Locke, 

,  To  follow  with  exactness. 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 
Oftracingword  by  word, and  line  by  line. Denham. 
,  To  mark  out. 

He  allows  the  soul  power  to  trace  images  on  the 
brain,  and  perceive  them.  Locke. 

His  pen  can  trace  out  a  true  quotation.  Swif  t. 
.  To  walk  over. 

Men,  as  they  trace, 
Both  feet  and  face  one  way  are  wont  to  lead. Spens. 

We  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down.  Shakesp. 
Tra'cer.  n.  s.  [from  trace.]    One  that 
traces. 

Ambassadors  should  not  be  held  the  tracers  of 
a  plot  of  such  malice.  Howel. 
Track,  n.  s.  [trac,  old  Fr.  iraccia,  Ital.] 
,  Mark  left  upon  the  way  by  the  foot  or 
otherwise. 

Following  the  track  of  Satan.  Milton. 

Hung  by  the  neck  and  hair,  and  dragg'd  around. 
The  hostile  spear  yet  sticking  in  his  wound, 
V/ith  tracks  of  blood  inscrib'd  the  dusty  ground. 

Dryden. 

Consider  the  exterior  frame  of  the  globe,  if  we 
may  find  any  tracks  or  footsteps  of  wisdom  in  its 
constitution.  Eentley. 
2.  A  road ;  a  beaten  path. 

With  track  oblique  sidelong  he  works  his  way. 

Milton. 

Behold  Torquatus  the  same  fracfe  pursue, 
And  next  the  two  devoted  Decii  view.  Dryd.Mn. 

To  Track,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
follow  by  the  footsteps  or  marks  left  in 
the  way. 

As  shepherd's  cur  that  in  dark  evening's  shade 
Hath  trac/ced  forth  some  savage  beastis  treade.Spere. 

He  was  not  only  a  professed  imitator  of  Horace, 
but  a  learned  plagiary  in  all  the  others  ;  you  track 
him  every  where  in  their  snow.  Dryden. 
Tra'ckless.    adj.    [from  track.]  Un- 
trodden ;  marked  with  no  footsteps. 
Lost  in  trackless  fields  of  shining  day, 

Unable  to  discern  the  way, 
Which  Nassau's  virtue  only  could  explore. Prior. 

TRACT,  n.  s.  [tractus,  Lat.] 

1.  Any  kind  of  extended  substance. 
Heav'n  hides  nothing  from  thy  view. 

Nor  the  deep  tract  of  hell.  Milton, 

2.  A  region  ;  a  quantity  of  land. 
Only  there  are  some  tracts  which,  by  high  moun- 
tains, are  barred  from  air  and  fresh  wind.  Raleigh. 

Monte  Circeio,  by  Homer  called  Insula  JEea, 
is  a  very  high  mountain  joined  to  the  main  land 
by  a  narrow  tract  of  earth.  Addison. 

3.  Continuity ;  any  thing  protracted,  or 
drawn  out  to  length. 

The  myrtle  flourisheth  still ;  and  wonderful  it  is, 
that  for  so  long  a  tract  of  time  she  should  still  con- 
tinue fresh.  Howel, 

Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit, 
Improv'd  by  tract  of  time,  and  wing'd  ascend 
Ethereal  as  we.  Milton. 

As  in  tract  of  speech  a  dubious  word  is  easily 
known  bv  the  coherence  with  the  rest,  and  a 
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dubious  letter  by  the  whole  word  ;  so  may  a  deaf 
person, having  competent  knowledge  of  language, 
by  an  acute  sagacity,  by  some  more  evident  word 
discerned  by  Ws  eye,  know  the  sense.  Holder. 

4.  Course  ;  manner  of  process  :  unless  it 
means,  in  this  place,  rather,  discourse ; 
explanation. 

The  tract  of  every  thing 
Would,  by  a  good  discourser,  lose  some  life 
Which  action's  self  was  tongue  to  Shak.Hen.V 111. 

5.  It  seems  to  be  used  by  Shakespeare  for 
track. 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
And,  b^  the  bright  tract  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  signal ,of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.  Shakesp. 

6.  [Tractatus,  Lat.]  A  treatise ;  a  small 
book. 

The  church  clergy  at  that  time  writ  the  best 
collection  of  tracts  against  popery  that  ever  ap- 
peared. Swift. 
Tra'ctable.  adj,  {tractabilis,  Lat.  trait- 
able,  Fr.] 

1 .  Manageable  ;  docile ;  compliant ;  ob- 
sequious ;  practicable  ;  governable. 

For  moderation  of  those  affections  growing  from 
the  very  natural  bitterness  and  gall  of  adversity, 
the  scripture  much  allegeth  contrary  fruit,  which 
affliction  likewise  hath,  whensoever  it  falleth  on 
them  that  are  tractable,  the  grace  of  God's  holy 
spirit  concurring  therewith.  Hooker. 

Tractable  obedience  is  a  slave 
To  each  incensed  will.         Shakesp.  Henry  VII, 

If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us. 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons; 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 
13c  thou  so  too.  Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

As  those  who  are  bent  to  do  wickedly  will  never 
want  tempers  to  urge  them  on  in  an  evil  course  ; 
so  those  who  yield  themselves  tractable  to  good 
motions,  will  find  the  spirit  of  God  more  ready 
to  encourage  them.  Tillotson. 

If  a  strict  baud  be  kept  over  cliifdren  from  the 
beginning,  they  will  in  that  age  be  tractable,  and 
quietly  submit.  Locke. 

2.  Palpable  ;  such  as  may  be  handled. 

The  other  measures  are  of  continued  quantity 
visible,  and  for  the  most  part  tractable;  whereas 
time  is  always  transient,  neither  to  be  seen  nor 
felt.  Holder  on  Time. 

Tra'ctablenESS.  n,s,  [from  tractable,] 
The  state  of  being  tractable;  com.pli- 
ance ;  obsequiousness. 

It  will  be  objected,  that  whatsoever  I  fancy  of 
children's  tractableness,  yet  many  will  never  apply. 

Locke. 

Tr'actably.  adv.    In  a  tractable  man- 
ner ;  gently, 
Tra'ctate.   n.  s.  [tractatus,  Lat.]  A 
treatise ;  a  tract ;  a  small  book. 

Many  divines  of  our  own  nation,  in  sermons 
and  written  tractates  of  the  sabbath,  and  in  their 
expositions  of  the  fourth  commandment,  maintain 
the  foresaid  position.  White. 

Though  philosophical  tractates  make  enumera- 
tion of  autliors,  yet  are  their  reasons  usually  in- 
troduced. Brown. 

We  need  no  other  evidence  than  Glauville's 
tractate.  Hale. 

Tra'ctile.  adj,  [tractus,  Lat.]  Capable 
to  be  drawn  out  or  extended  in  length ; 
ductile. 

The  consistences  of  bodies  are  very  divers  ;  fra- 
gile, tough  ;  flexible,  inflexible  ;  tractile,  or  to  be 
drawn  forth  in  length,  intractile. Bacon's  Kat,  Hist. 

Tracti'lity.  n.  s.  [from  tractile.]  The 
quality  of  being  tractile. 

Silver,  whose  ductility  and  tractility  are  much 
inferiour  to  those  of  gold,  was  drawn  out  to  so 
slender  a  wire,  that  a  single  grain  amounted  to 
twenty-seven  feet.  Derham. 

Tra'ction.   n,  s.  [from  tractus,  Lat.] 
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The  act  of  drawing ;  the  state  of  being 
drawn. 

The  malleus  being  fixed  to  an  extensible  mem- 
brane, follows  the  traction  of  the  muscle,  and  is 
drawn  inwards  to  bring  the  terms  of  tliat  line 
nearer  in  proportion  as  it  is  curved,  and  so  gives  a 
tension  to  the  tympanum.  Holder. 
TRADE,  n.  s,  [tratta,  Ital.] 

1.  Traffick  ;  commerce  ;  exchange  .  of 
goods  for  other  goods,  or  for  money. 

Whosoever  commands  the  sea,  commands  the 
trade;  whosoevercomraands  the  iradeof  the  world, 
commands  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  conse- 
quently the  world  itself.  Raleigh, 

Trade  increases  in  one  place,  and  decays  in 
another.  Temple. 

2.  Occupation  ;  particular  employment, 
whether  manual  or  mercantile,  distin- 
guished from  the  liberal  arts  or  learned 
professions. 

Appoint  to  every  one  that  is  not  able  to  live  of 
his  freehold,  a  certain  trade  of  life ;  the  which 
trade  he  shall  be  bound  to  follow.  Spenser  on  Irel. 

How  diz:,y  !  half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful  trade  ! 

Shakesp. 

I'll  mountebank  their  loves,  and  come  home 
belov'd 

Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.       Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Fear  and  piety. 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries.  Shakesp. 

The  rude  Equicolse, 
Hunting  their  sport,and  plund'ring  was  their  trade. 

Dryden. 

Fight  under  liim  ;  there's  plunder  to  be  had  ; 
A  captain  is  a  very  gainful  trade.  Dryd.  Juvenal. 

The  whole  division  that  to  Mars  pertains. 
All  trades  of  death,  that  deal  in  steel  for  gains. Dry. 

The  emperor  Pertinax  applied  himself  in  his 
youth  to  a  gainful  trade  ;  his  father,  judging  him 
fit  for  a  better  employment,  had  a  mind  to  turn 
his  education  another  way  ;  the  son  was  obstinate 
ill  pursuing  so  profitable  a  trade,  a  sort  of  mer- 
chandise of  wood,  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

3.  Instruments  of  any  occupation. 

The  shepherd  bears 
His  house  and  houshold  goods,  his  trade  of  war. 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  trusty  cur.  Dry.  nrg. 
4<.  Any  employment  not  manual ;  habitual 
exercise. 

Call  some  of  young  years  to  train  them  up  in 
that  trade,  and  so  fit  them  for  weighty  affairs.  Bac. 

5.  Custom  ;  habit ;  standing  practice. 
Thy  sin's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade.  Shakesp. 

6.  Formerly  trade  was  used  of  domestick, 
and  traffick  of  foreign  commerce. 

To  Trade,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  traffick ;  to  deal ;  to  hold  commerce. 

He  commanded  these  servants  to  be  called,  to 
know  how  much  every  man  had  gained  by  trading. 

Luke,  xix.  15. 

Delos,  a  sacred  place,  grew  a  free  port,  where 
nations  warring  with  one  another  resorted  with 
their  goods,  and  traded.         Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Maxi  minus  traded  with  the  Goths  in  the  pro- 
duct of  his  estate  in  Thracia.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  act  merely  for  money. 

Saucy  and  overbold  !  how  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffick  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  and  affairs  of  dsath?  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

3.  To  have  a  trade  wind. 

They  on  the  trading  flood  ply  tow'rd  the  pole. 

Milton. 

To  Trade,  v.  a.  To  sell  or  exchange  in 
commerce. 

They  were  thy  merchants  :  they  traded  the  per- 
sons of  men  and  vessels  of  brass  in  thy  market. 

Ezekiel,  xxvii.  13. 

Tra'ded.  adj.  [from  trade.]  Versed ; 
practised. 

Trust  not  those  cuiming  waters  of  his  eyes ; 
For  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum ; 
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And  he  long  traded  in  it  makes  it  seem 

Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocence.  Shakesp, 

Eyes  and  ears, 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment.   Shakesp.  Trail,  and  Cress. 
Tra'deful.  adj.  [trade  and  full.]  Com- 
mercial ;  busy  in  traffick. 

Ye  tradefid  merchants,  that  with  weary  toil 
Do  seek  most  precious  things  to  make  jour  gain, 

And  both  the  Indies  of  their  treasure  spoil. 
What  needeth  you  to  seek  so  far  in  vain  ?  Spens. 
Tra'der.  n.  s.  [from  trade.'] 

1.  One  engaged  in  merchandise  or  com- 
merce. 

Pilgrims  are  going  to  Canterbury  with  rich 
offerings,  and  traders  riding  to  London  with  fat 
purses.  Shakesp,  Henry  IV. 

Now  the  victory's  won, 
We  return  to  our  lasses  like  fortunate  traders, 
Triunipliant  with  spoils.  Dryden. 

Many  traders  will  necessitate  merchants  to  trade 
for  less  prolit,  and  consequently  be  more  frugal. 

Child  on  Trade. 

That  day  traders  sum  up  the  accounts  of  the 
week.  Snift. 

2.  One  long  used  in  the  methods  of 
money-getting ;  a  practitioner. 

Tra'desfolk.  n.  s.  [trade  and  folk.] 
People  employed  in  trades. 

By  his  advice  victuallers  and  fradej/bWc  would 
soon  get  all  the  money  of  the  kingdom  into  their 
hands.  Svjiji. 
Tra'desman.  n.s.  [trade  and  man.]  A 
shopkeeper.  A  merchant  is  called  a 
trader,  but  not  a  tradesman ;  and  it 
seems  disguished  in  Shakespeare  from  a 
man  that  labours  with  his  hands. 

I  live  by  the  awl,  I  meddle  with  no  tradesmen's 
matters.  Shakesp. 

They  rather  had  beheld 
Dissentious  numbers  pest'ring  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Order  a  trade  thither  and  thence  so  as  some  few 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  under  colour  of  furnish- 
ing the  colony  with  necessaries,  may  not  grind 
them.  Bacon. 

Tradesmen  might  conjecture  what  doings  they 
were  like  to  have  in  their  respective  dealings. Grau. 

M.  Jordain  would  not  be  thought  a  tradesmen, 
but  ordered  some  silk  to  be  measured  out  to  his 
partner's  friends  :  now  I  give  up  my  shop.  Prior. 

From  a  plain  tradesman  with  a  shop,  he  is  now 
grown  a  very  rich  country  gentleman. 

Arbuth.  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

Domesticks  in  a  gentleman's  family  have  more 
opportunities  of  improving  their  minds,  than  the 
ordinary  tradesmen.  Swift. 

Boastful  and  rough,  your  first  son  is  a  squire  ; 
The  next  a  tradesman,  meek,  and  much  a  liar. 

Pope's  Epigrams. 

Penitens  was  a  busy  notable  tradesman,  very 
prosperous  in  his  dealings,  but  died  in  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  Law. 

Trade-wind.  n.  s.  [trade  and  wind.] 
The  monsoon  ;  the  periodical  wind  be- 
tween the  tropicks. 

Thus  to  the  eastern  wealth  through  storms  we  go. 
But  now,  the  Cape  once  doubled,  fear  no  more  ! 

A  constant  tr^ewiiid  will  securely  blow. 
And  gently  la;^  us  on  the  spicy  shore.  Vrvden. 

His  were  the  projects  of  perpetuum  mobiles, 
and  of  increasing  the  trade-vAnd  by  vast  planta- 
tions of  reeds.  Arbuthnot. 

Comfortable  is  the  trade-wind  to  the  equatorial 
parts,  without  which  life  would  be  both  short  and 
grievous.  Cheyne. 

Tradi'tion.  n.  s.  [tradition,  Fr.  tra- 
ditio,  Lat,] 

1,  The  act  or  practice  of  delivering  ac- 
counts from  mouth  to  mouth  without 
written  memorials ;  communication  from 
age  to  age. 
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To  learn  it  we  have  tradition  ;  namely,  that  so 
we  believe, because  both  we  from  our  predecessors, 
and  they  from  theirs,  have  so  received.  Hooker. 
2.  Any  thing  delivered  orally  from  age  to 
age. 

They  the  truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint. 
Left  only  in  those  written  records  pure.  Milton. 

It  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  general  tradi- 
tion amongst  these  nations,  that  the  world  was 
made,  and  had  a  beginning.  Wilkim. 

Our  old  solemnities 
From  no  blind  zeal  or  fond  tradition  rise  ; 
But,  sav'd  from  death,  our  Argives  yearly  pay 
These  grateful  honours  to  the  God  of  day. 

Pope's  Statius. 

Tradi'tional.  adj.  [from  tradition.] 

1 .  Delivered  by  tradition ;  descending  by 
oral  communication  ;  transmitted  by  the 
foregoing  to  the  following  age. 

Whence  may  we  have  the  infallible  traditional 
sense  of  scripture,  if  not  from  tlie  heads  of  their 
church  ?  Tillotson. 

If  there  be  any  difference  in  natural  parts,  it 
should  seem  the  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  chil- 
dren born  from  wealthy  parents,  the  same  trculi- 
tiimui  sloth  and  luxury,  which  render  their  body 
weak,  perhaps  refining  their  spirits.  Swift. 

2.  Observant  of  traditions,  or  idle  rites. 
Not  used,  nor  proper. 

God  forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  sanctuary  ! 

— You  are  too  senseless  obstinate,  my  lord  ; 
'J'oo  ceremonious  and  traditional.    Shak.  Rich.  II. 

Tradi'tionally.  adv.  [from  tradi- 
tional.] 

1.  By  transmission  from  age  to  age. 

There  is  another  channel  wherein  tliis  doctrine 
is  traditionally  derived  from  St.  John,  namely, 
from  the  clergy  of  Asia. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  From  tradition,  without  evidence  of 
written  memorials. 

It  crosseth  the  proverb,  and  Rome  might  well 
be  built  in  a  day,  if  that  were  true  which  is  tradi- 
tionally related  by  Strabo,  that  the  great  cities 
Anchiale  and  Tarsus  were  built  by  Sardanapalus 
both  in  one  day.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

Tradi'tionaRy.  adj.  [from  tradition.] 
Delivered  by  tradition ;  transmissive ; 
handed  down  from  age  to  age. 

Suppose  the  same  traditionary  strain 
Of  rigid  manners  in  llie  house  remain. 
Inveterate  truth,  an  old  plain  Sabine's  heart. 

Dryden. 

Oral  tradition  is  more  uncertain,  especially  if 
we  may  take  that  to  be  the  traditionary  sense  of 
texts  of  scripture.  Tillotson. 

The  fame  of  our  Saviour,  which  in  so  few  years 
had  gone  through  the  whule  earth,  was  confirmed 
and  perpetuated  by  such  records  as  would  pre- 
serve the  traditionary  accftunt  of  him  to  after  ages. 

Addison  on  the  Christian  Religion. 

Tra'ditive.  adj.  [traditive,  Fr.  from 
trade,  Lat.]  Transmitted  or  trans- 
missible from  age  to  age. 

Suppose  we  on  things  Iraditive  divide. 
And  Doth  appeal  to  scripture  to  decide. 

Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther. 

To  Tradu'ce.  v.  a.  [traduce,  Lat.  tra- 
duire,  Fr.] 

1.  To  censure ;  to  condemn ;  to  represent 
as  blameable ;  to  calumniate ;  to  decry. 

The  best  stratagem  that  Satan  hath,  who  know- 
eth  his  kingdom  to  be  no  one  way  more  shaken 
than  by  the  publick  devout  prayers  of  God's 
church,  is  by  traducing  the  form  and  manlier  of 
them,  to  bring  them  into  contempt,  and  so  slack 
the  force  of  all  men's  devotion  towards  them. 

Hooker. 

Those  particular  ceremonies  which  they  pretend 
to  be  so  scandalous,  we  shall  more  thoroughly  sift. 
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when  other  Jthings  also  traduced  in  tlie  puhlick 
duties  of  the  church  are,  together  with  these,  to 
be  touched.  Hooker, 

Whilst  calumny  has  such  potent  abetters,  we 
are  not  to  wonder  at  its  growth  :  as  long  as  men 
are  malicious  and  designing,  they  will  be  traduc- 
ing. Government  of  the  Tongue. 

From  that  preface  he  took  his  hint  ;  thouah  he 
had  the  baseness  not  to  acknowledge  his  bene- 
factor, but  instead  of  it  to  traduce  me  in  libel. 

Dryden's  Fables. 

2.  To  propagate ;  to  increase  or  continue 
by  deriving  one  from  another. 

None  are  so  gross  as  to  contend  for  this, 
That  souls  from  bodies  may  traduced  be; 

Between  whose  natures  no  proportion  is. 
When  root  and  branch  in  nature  still  agree. Dauies. 

From  these  only  the  race  of  perfect  animals 
were  propagated  and  traduced  over  the  earth. 

Hale. 

Some  believe  the  soul  is  made  by  God,  some 
by  angels,  and  some  by  the  generant  :  whether  it 
be  immediately  created  or  traduced,  hath  been  the 
great  ball  of  contention  to  the  latter  ages. 

G  lanvUle's  Scepsis. 

Tradu'cement.  n.  s.   [from  traduce.] 
Censure ;  obloquy. 

Rome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own  :  'twere  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement, 
To  hide  your  doings.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Tradu'cer.  n.s.  [from  traduce.] 

1.  A  false  censurer  ;  a  calumniator. 

2.  One  who  derives. 
Tradu'cible.  adj.  [from  traduce.]  Such 

as  may  be  derived. 

Though  oral  tradition  might  be  a  competent  dis- 
coverer of  the  original  of  a  kingdom,  yet  such  a 
tradilion  were  incompetent  without  written  mo- 
numents to  derive  to  us  the  original  laws,  because 
they  are  of  a  complex  nature,  and  therefore  not 
orally  traducible  to  so  great  a  distance  of  ages. 

Hale. 

Tradu'ction.  n.  s.  [from  traduce.] 

1 .  Derivation  from  one  of  the  same  kind ; 
propagation. 

The  patrons  of  traduction  accuse  their  adversa- 
ries of  affronting  tlie  attributes  of  God  ;  and  the 
asserters  of  creation  impeach  them  of  violence  to 
the  nature  of  things.  Glanville, 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind. 
Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good  ; 
Thy  father  was  transfus'd  into  thy  blood.  Dri/ie«. 

2.  Tradition ;  transmission  from  one  to 
another. 

Touching  traditional  communication  and  tra- 
duction of  truths  connatural  and  engraven,  I  do 
not  doubt  but  many  of  them  have  had  the  help  of 
that  derivation.  Hale. 

3.  Conveyance ;  act  of  transferring. 
Since  America  is  divided  on  every  side  by  con- 
siderable seas,  and  no  passage  known  by  land, 
the  traduction  o(  brutes  could  only  be  by  shipping: 
though  this  was  a  method  used  for  the  traduction 
of  useful  cattle  from  hence  thither,  yet  it  is  not 
credible  that  bears  and  lions  should  have  so  much 
care  used  for  their  transportation. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

4.  Transition. 

The  reports  and  fugues  have  an  agreement  with 
the  figures  in  rhetorick  of  repetition  and  traduc- 
tion. Bacon, 

Tra'ffick.  n.  s.  [traflque,  Fr.  traffieo, 
Ital.] 

] .  Commerce ;  merchandising;  large  trade; 
exchange    of  commodities,  Traffick 
was  formerly  used  of  foreign  commerce 
in  distinction  from  trade. 
Traffick's  thy  god.     Shakesp.  Timon  of  Athens, 
My  father 

A  merchant  of  great  traifick  through  the  world.- 
^  Shakesp. 
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Tyie,  a  town  indeed  of  great  wealth  and  trafflck, 
and  the  most  famous  emporji  of  the  elder  times. 

Heylyn. 

As  he  was,  for  his  sreat  wisdom,  styled  the 
EiigHsh  Solomon,  he  followed  the  example  of  that 
wise  king  in  nothing  more  than  advancing  the 
traffick  of  his  people.  Addison. 

2.  Commodities ;  subject  of  trafiick, 

You  ll  see  a  draggled  damsel 
From  Billingsgate  her  iishy  traffick  bear.  Gay. 
To  Tra'ffick.  v.  n.  [irajiqutr,  Fr.  traf 
Jicare,  Ital.] 

1 .  To  practise  commerce ;  to  merchandise ; 
to  exchange  commodities. 

They  first  plant  for  corn  and  cattle,  and  after 
enlarge  themselves  for  things  to  traffick  withal. 

Bacon's  Advice  to  VilUers. 

2,  To  trade  meanly,  or  mercenarily. 
Saucy  and  overbold  !  how  did  you  dare 

Tj  trade  and  traffick  with  Macbeth 

In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death  ?  Sfta';fs.).  Macbeth. 

How  hast  thou  dar'd  to  think  so  vilely  of  me, 
That  I  would  condescend  to  thy  mean  arts. 
And  traffick  with  thee  for  a  prince's  ruin?  Rowe. 
Tra'fficker.  Ji.  s.  [trafiqueur,  Fr.  from 
t7'affick.}    Trader ;  merchant. 

Your  argosies  with  portly  sail, 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers 
That  curtsy  to  them.    Shakesp.  Merch.  of'  Venice. 

In  it  are  so  many  Jews  very  rich,  and  so  great 
traffickers,  that  they  have  most  of  the  English 
trade  in  their  hands.  Addison. 

Tra'gacanth.  n.  s.  \tragacantha,  Lat.] 
A  gum  which  proceeds  from  the  in- 
cision of  the  root  or  trunk  of  a  plant 
so  called.  Trevoux. 

Trage'dian.  n.  s.  [from  tragedy;  tra- 
gwdus,  Lat.] 

J.  A  writer  of  tragedy. 

Many  of  the  poets  themselves  had  much  nobler 
conceptions  of  the  Deity,  than  to  imagine  him  to 
have  any  thing  corporeal ;  as  in  these  verses  out  of 
the  ancient  tragedian.  Stillingjieet. 

2.  An  actor  of  tragedy. 

I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian  ; 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  ev'ry  side. 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw, 
Intending  deep  suspicion.    Shakesp.  llicliard  III. 

To  the  well-lung'd  tragedian  s  rage 
They  recommend  their  labours  of  the  stage.  Bryd. 

TRA'GEDY.  n,  s.   [tragedie,  Fr.  Ira- 

gcedia,  Lat.] 

1.  A  dramatick  representation  of  a  serious 
action. 

Thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  peril. 
Will  now  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy.  Shakesp. 

All  our  tragedies  are  of  kings  and  princes  ;  but 
you  never  see  a  poor  man  have  a  part  unless  it  be 
as  a  chorus,  or  to  fill  up  the  scenes,  to  dance,  or 
to  be  derided.  Taylor  s  Holy  Living. 

Imitate  the  sister  of  Painting,  Tragedy  ;  which 
employs  tne  wnole  forces  of  her  art  in  the  main 
action.  -  Dry  den. 

An  atitnera  to  tlieir  god  Dionysus,  whilst  tlie 
goat  stood  at  his  altar  to  be  sacrificed,  was  called 
the  goat-song  or  tragedy. 

Bymer's  Tragedies  of' the  Last  Age. 

There  to  her  heart  sad  Tragedy  addrest 
The  dagger,  wont  to  pierce  the  tyrant's  breast. 

Pope. 

2.  Any  mournful  or  dreadful  event. 

I  shall  laugh  at  this, 
That  they,  who  brought  me  in  my  master's  hate, 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy.  Shak.  Rich.  III. 

1  look  upon  this  now  done  in  England  as  another 
act  of  the  same  tragedy  which  was  lately  begun  in 
Scotland.  King  Charles. 

Tra'gical  7   adj.    [fragicus,  Lat.  tra- 
Tra'gick.    )     gique,  Fr.] 
1.  Relating  to  tragedy. 


The  root  and  tragical  effect, 
Vouchsafe,  O  thou  the  mournfuU'st  nmse  of  nine, 
That  wont'st  the  tragick  stage  for  to  direct. 
In  funeral  complaints  and  wailful  tine 
Reveal  to  me.  Spenser's  Miiiopotmos. 

Thy  Clarence,  he  is  dead,  that  stabb'd  my  Ed- 
ward ; 

And  the  beholders  of  this  tragick  play 
Untimely  smother'd  in  their  dusky  graves. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 
2.  Mournful  ;    calamitous  ;    sorrowful  ; 
dreadful, 

A  dire  induction  I  am  witness  to  ; 
And  will  to  Frnnce,  hoping  the  consequence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black^and  tragical.  Shakesp. 

The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  cre[)t  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea  : 
And  now  loud  howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 
That  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  night. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI . 
Why  look  you  still  so  stern  and  tragical?  Shak. 
So  tragical  and  merited  a  fate 
Shall  swallow  those,  who  God  and  justice  hate. 

Sandys. 

I  now  must  change  those  notes  to  tragick.  Milt. 
The  tale  of  this  song  is  a  pretty  tragical  story  ; 
and  pleases,  because  il  is  a  copy  of  nature.  Addis. 

Bid  them  dress  their  bloody  altars 
With  every  circumstance  of  tragick  pomp.  Rowe. 
Tra'gically.  adv.  [from  tragical.] 

1 .  Li  a  tragical  manner  ;  in  a  manner  be- 
fitting tragedy. 

Juvenal's  genius  was  sharp  and  eager ;  aud  as 
his  provocations  were  great,  he  has  revenged  them 
tragically.  Drydcn. 

2.  Mournfully ;  sorrowfully ;  calamitously. 
Tra'gicalness.  n.  s.   [from  tragical.] 

Moumfulness  ;  calamitousness. 

Like  bold  Phaetons,  we  despise  all  benefits  of 
the  father  of  light,  unless  we  may  guide  his 
chariot ;  and  we  moralize  the  fable  as  well  in  the 
tragicalness  of  the  event,  as  in  the  insolence  (jf 
the  undertaking.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Tragico'meuy.  n.s.  [tragicomedie,  Fr. 
from  tragedy  and  comedy.]    A  drama 
compounded  of  merry  and  serious  events. 
On  the  world's  stage,  when  our  applause  grows 
high, 

For  acting  here  life's  tragi-comedy , 

The  lookers-on  will  say  we  act  not  well. 

Unless  the  last  the  former  scenes  excel.  Denliam. 

The  faults  of  that  drama  are  in  the  kind  of  it, 
which  is  tragicomedy;  but  it  was  given  to  the 
people.  Dryden. 

W'e  have  often  had  tragi-comedies  upon  the  Eng- 
lish theatre  with  success  :  but  in  that  sort  of  com- 
position tlie  tragedy  and  comedy  are  in  distinct 
scenes.  Gay. 

Tragico'mical.  adj.  [tragicomique,  Fr. 
tragical  and  comical.] 

1 .  Relating  to  tragi-comedy. 

The  whole  art  of  the  tragi-comical  farce  lies  in 
intervv-eaving  the  several  kinds  of  the  drama,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  distinguished. 

Gain's  What  d'  ye  call  it? 

2.  Consisting  of  a  mixture  of  mirth  with 
sorrow. 

Tragico'mically.  adv.  [from  ti^agi- 
comical.]    In  a  tragicomical  manner. 

Laws  my  Pindarick  parents  matter'd  not. 
So  I  was  tragicomically  got.  Brampston. 

To  Traje'ct.  v.  a.  {trajectus,  Lat.]  To 
cast  through  ;  to  throw. 

The  disputes  of  those  assuming  confidents,  that 
tliiiik  so  highly  of  their  attainments,  are  like  the 
controversy  of  those  in  Plato's  den,  who  having 
never  seen  but  the  shadow  of  an  horse  trajected, 
eagerly  contended,whether  its  neighing  proceeded 
from  its  appearing  mane  or  tail.  Glanville's  Scepsis. 

If  tliere  are  diti'ereiit  kinds  of  aether,  they  have 
a  different  degree  of  rarity  ;  by  which  it  becomes 
so  fit  a  medium  fur  trajecting  the  light  of  all  coeles- 
tial  bodies.  Grew's  Cosmntogia. 


If  the  sun's  light  be  trajected  through  three  or 
more  cross  prisms  successively,  those  rays  which 
in  the  first  prism  are  refracted  more  than  others, 
are  in  all  the  following  prisms  refracted  more  than 
others  in  the  same  proportion.  Newton. 

Tra'ject.  n.  s.  [trajet,  Fr.  trajectus, 
Lat.]  A  ferry  ;  a  passage  for  a  water- 
carriage. 

What  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give  thee. 
Bring  to  the  traject,  to  the  common  ferry, 
Which  trades  to  Venice. 

Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice^ 
Traje'ction.  n.  s.  [trajtciio,  Lat.] 

1 ,  The  act  of  darting  through. 

Later  astronomers  have  observed  the  free  mo- 
tion of  such  comets  as  have,  by  a  trajectioa  through 
the  ffitber,  wandered  through  the  coelestial  or  inter- 
stellar part  of  the  universe.  Boyle. 

2.  Emission. 

The  trajections  of  such  an  object  more  sharply 
pierce  the  martyred  soul  of  John,  than  afterwards 
did  the  nails  the  crucified  body  of  Peter. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

To  Trail,  i;.  a.  [trailler,  Fr.] 

1.  To  hunt  by  the  track. 

2.  To  draw  along  the  ground. 

Beat  thou  the  drum,  that  it  speak  mournfully  ; 
Trail  your  steel  pikes.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Faintly  he  stagger'd  througli  the  hissing  throng, 
And  hung  his  head,  and  trail'd  his  legs  along. 

Drydcn. 

3.  To  draw  a  long  floating  or  waving 
body. 

What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head, 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe, 
And,  of  ail  monarchs,  only  grasps  the  globe  ?Pope. 

4.  [Treglen,  Dut.]    To  draw;  to  drag. 
Because  they  shall  not  trail  me  through  their 

streets 

Like  a  wild  beast,  I  am  content  to  go.  Milt. Agon, 
Thrice  happy  poet,  who  may  trai 
Thy  house  about  thee  like  a  snail ; 
Or,  harness'd  to  a  nag,  at  ease 
Take  juurnies  in  it  like  a  chaise  ; 
Or  in  a  boat,  whene'er  thou  wilt. 
Canst  make  it  serve  thee  for  a  tilt.  Swift. 

To  Trail,  v.  n.  To  be  drawn  out  in 
length. 

When  his  brother  saw  the  red  blood  trail 
Adown  so  fast,  and  all  his  armour  steepe. 
For  very  felness  loud  he  'gan  to  weep.  Spenser. 
Swift  men  of  foot,  wliose  broad-set  backs  their 
trailing  hair  did  hide.  Chapman. 
Since  the  flames  pursu'd  the  trailing  smoke, 
He  knew  his  boon  was  granted. 

Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 
From  o'er  the  roof  the  blaze  began  to  move, 
And  fraf/ing  vanish'd  in  th'  Idean  grove ; 
It  swept  a  path  in  heav'n,  and  shone  a  guide. 
Then  in  a  steaming  stench  of  sulphur  dy'd. 

Dryden's  Mneid. 

Trail,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Scent  left  on  the  ground  by  the  animal 
pursued ;  track  followed  by  the  hunter. 

See  but  the  issue  of  ray  jealousy  :  if  I  cry  out 
thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when  I  open 
anain.  Shakesp. 
""How  chearfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry  ! 
Oh,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs.  Shak, 

I  do  tiiink,  or  else  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so.  sure 
As  I  have  us'd  to  do,  that  I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

Shakesp.  Hamlet, 

2.  Any  thing  drawn  to  length. 

From  thence  the  fuming  trail  began  to  spread. 
And  lambent  glories  danc'd  about  her  head. 

Dryden's  jEneid. 
When  lightning  shoots  in  glitt'ring  traiis_  along. 
It  shines,  'tis  true,  and  gilds  the  gloomy  night  ; 
But  when  it  strikes,  'tis  fatal. 

Rowe's  Royal  Convert. 

3.  Any  thing  drawn  behind  in  long  un- 
dulations. 
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And  round  about  her  work  she  did  empale 
With  a  fair  l)order  wrought  of  sundry  liovv'rs, 
Enwoveii  with  an  ivy  winding  trail. 

Spenser's  ^Iiiiapotmos. 

A  sudden  star  it  shot  through  liquid  air, 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair.  Pope. 

To  Train,  v.  a.  [trainer,  Fr.] 
J  ,  To  draw  along. 

In  hollow  cube  he  train'd 
His  devilish  enginery.  Milton. 

2.  To  draw  ;  to  entice  ;  to  invite ;  to  al- 
lure. 

If  hut  twelve  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side.  Shak. 

3.  To  draw  by  artifice  or  stratagem. 

Fo-r  that  cause  I  train'd  thee  to  my  house.  Shak. 

Oh,train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid, with  thy  note  ! 
1  o  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears. 
Sing,  Syren,  to  tliyself,  ai.d  I  will  duat : 
Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  gulden  hair. 
And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  Vie.Sliakes]). 

4t.  To  draw  from  act  to  act  by  persuasion 

or  promise. 

We  did  train  him  on. 
And  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us, 
We  as  tlie  spring  of  all  shall  pay  for  all. 

S\akesp.  Henry  IV. 

5.  To  educate ;  to  bring  up :  commonly 
with  up. 

I  can  speak  English, 
For  I  was  train'd  up  in  the  English  court.  Shakesp. 

A  most  rare  speaker, 
To  nature  none  more  bound  ;  his  training  such. 
That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers. 

Shakesp. 

A  place  for  exercise  and  training  up  of  youth  in 
the  fashion  of  the  heathen.  2  Mac.  iv.  9. 

Call  some  of  young  years  to  train  them  up  in 
that  trade,  and  so  fit  them  for  weighty  affairs. 

Bacon. 

Spirits  train'd  up  in  feast  and  song.  Milton. 

The  first  Christians  were  by  great  hardships 
trained  up  for  glory.  ■  Tiltotsim. 

The  young  soldier  is  to  be  trained  on  to  the  war- 
fare of  life  ;  wherein  care  is  to  be  taken  that  more 
things  be  not  represented  as  dangerous  than  really 
are  so.  Locke. 

6.  To  exercise  ;  or  form  to  any  practice 
by  exercise. 

Abram  armed  his  trained  servants  born  in  his 
house,  and  pursued.  Gen.  xiv.  14. 

The  warrior  horse  here  bred  he's  taught  to  train. 

Dryden. 

Train,  n.  s.  [train,  Fr.] 

1.  Artifice  ;  stratagem  of  enticement. 

He  cast  by  treaty  and  by  trains 
Her  to  persuade.  Spenser. 

Their  general  did  with  due  care  provide. 
To  save  his  men  from  ambush  and  from  train. 

Fairfax. 

This  mov'd  the  king, 
To  lay  to  draw  him  in  by  any  tram. 

Daniel's  Civil  War, 
Swol'n  with  pride,  into  the  snare  I  fell 
Of  fair  fallacious  looks,  venereal  trains, 
Soften'd  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life.  Milt. 

Now  to  ray  charms 
And  to  my  wily  trains!  I  shall  ere  long 
Be  well  stock'd  with  as  fair  a  herd  as  graz'd 
.^boiit  my  mother  Circe.  Milton. 

The  practice  begins  of  crafty  men  upon  the 
simple  and  good  ;  these  ea.«ily  follow  and  are 
caught,  while  the  others  lay  trains  and  pursue  a 
game.  Temple. 

2.  The  tail  of  a  bird. 

Costly  followers  are  not  to  be  liked,  lest  while 
CL  man  makes  his  train  longer,  he  makes  his  wings 
snorter.  Bacon. 

Contracting  their  body,  and  being  forced  to 
draw  in  their  fore  parts  to  eslablish  the  hinder  in 
the  elevation  of  the  train ;  if  the  fore  jtarts  do  part 
^  'ucline  to  the  ground,  the  hinder  grow  too 
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The  bird  guideth  her  body  wiih  her  train,  and 
the  ship  is  steered  with  the  rudder.  Hakewtll. 

Th'  other,  whose  gay  train 
Adorns  him  coiour'd  with  the  florid  hue 
Of  rainbows  and  starry  eyes.  Milton. 

The  train  steers  their  flights,  and  turns  their 
bodies  like  the  rudder  of  a  ship  ;  as  the  kite,  by 
a  light  turning  of  his  train,  moves  his  body  whicli 
way  he  pleases.  flaj/. 

3.  1  he  part  of  a  gown  that  falls  behind 
upon  the  ground. 

A  thousand  pounds  a  year,  for  pure  respect! 
That  promises  more  thousands  :  honour's  train 
Is  longer  than  his  fore  skirts.      Shak.  Hen.  VIll. 

4.  A  series ;  a  consecution :  either  local 
or  mental. 

Rivers  now  stream,  and  draw  their  humid  train. 

Milton. 

Distinct  gradual  growth  in  knowledge  carries 
its  own  light  with  it,  in  every  step  of  its  progres- 
sion, in  an  easy  and  orderly  train.  Locke. 

If  we  reflect  on  what  is  observable  in  ourselves, 
we  shall  find  our  ideas  always  passing  in  tniin, 
one  going  and  another  coming,  without  inter- 
mission. Locke. 

They  laboured  in  vain  so  far  to  reach  the  apos- 
tle's meaning  all  along  in  the  train  of  what  he 
said.  Locke. 

Some  truths  result  from  any  ideas,  as  soon  as 
the  mind  puts  them  into  propositions  ;  other  truths 
require  a  (ruin  of  ideas  placed  in  order,  a  due  com- 
paring of  them,  and  deductions  made  with  atten- 
tion. Locke. 

What  would'st  thou  have  me  do  ?  consider  well 
The  train  of  ills  our  love  would  draw  behind  it. 

Addison. 

The  author  of  your  beings  can  by  a  glance  of 
the  eye,  or  a  word  speaking,  enli-ghten  your  mind 
and  conduct  you  to  a  train  of  happy  sentiments 

Watts. 

5.  Process;  method;  state  of  procedure. 

If  things  were  once  in  this  tram,  if  virtue  were 
established  as  necessary  to  reputation,  and  vice 
not  only  loaded  with  infamy,  but  made  the  in- 
fallible ruin  of  all  Mien's  pretensions,  our  duty 
would  lake  root  in  our  nature.  Swift. 

G.  A  retinue ;  a  number  of  followers  or 
attendants. 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts, 
That  in  the  most  e.xact  regard  support 
The  worships  of  their  names.  Shakesp. 

Our  sire  walks  forth,  without  more  train 
Accompany'd  than  with  his  own  complete 
Perfections.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

Thou  shouldst  be  seen 
A  goddess  among  gods,  ador'd,  and  serv'd 
By  angels  numberless,  thy  daily  train.  Milton. 
He  comes  not  with  a  train  to  move  our  fear. 

Dryden. 

The  king's  daughter,  with  a  lovely  train 
Of  fellow  nymphs,  was  sporting  on  the  plain. 

Addison. 

He  would  put  a  check  to  the  fury  of  war,  that 
a  stop  might  be  put  to  those  sins  which  are  of  its 
train.  Smallridge. 

7.  An  orderly  company";  a  pi-ocession. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  o{  night. 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn.  Milton. 

Who  the  knights  in  green,  and  what  the  train 
Of  ladies  dress'd  with  daisies  on  the  plain  ?  Dryd. 

8.  The  line  of  powder  reaching  to  the 
mine. 

Since  first  the^  fail'd  in  their  designs. 
To  take  in  heav  n  by  springing  mines  ; 
And  with  unanswerable  barrels 
Of  gunpowder,  dispute  their  quarrels  ; 
Now  take  a  course  more  practicable. 
By  laying  trains  to  fire  the  rabble.  Hudibras 
Shall  he  that  gives  fire  to  the  train,  pretend  to 
wash  his  hands  of  the  hurt  that's  done  by  the  play- 
ing of  the  mine  L'Estrange's  Fables. 

0.  Train  of  artilhry.    Cannons  accom- 
panying an  army. 

With  an  army  abundantly  supplied  with  a  train 
of  artillery,  and  all  <.ther  provisions  necessary,  the 
king  advanced  towards  Scotland.  Clarendon. 
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Trainba'nds.  U.S.  [/ra/«  and  hand:  I 
suppose  for  trained  band.]  The  militia; 
the  part  of  a  community  trained  to  mar- 
tial exercise. 

He  directed  the  trainbands,  which  consisted  of 
the  most  substantial  householders,  to  attend,  Ciar. 

Give  commission 
To  some  bold  man,  whose  loyalty  you  trust. 
And  let  him  raise  the  trainbands  of  the  city.  Dryd. 

A  council  of  war  was  called,  wherein  we  agreed 
to  retreat :  but  before  we  could  give  the  word, 
the  trainbands,  taking  advantage  of  our  delay, 
fled  first.  Addism, 

Trainbe'arer.  n.s.  [trainand  bearer.] 

One  that  holds  up  a  train. 
Traino'il.   n.  s.   [trai7i  and  oil.]  Oil 

drawn  by  coction  from  the  fat  of  the 

whale. 

Tra'iny.  adj.  [from  train.]  Belonging 
to  train  oil.    A  bad  word. 

Her  steams  ascend. 
Where  the  huge  hogsheads  sweat  with  irainy  oil. 

Gay: 

To  Traipse,  v.  a.  [A  low  word.  See 
Trape.]  To  walk  in  a  careless  or  slut- 
tish manner. 

Two  slip-shod  muses  traipse  along. 
In  lofty  madness,  meditating  song.  Pope. 

Trait.  ?^. s.  [trait,  Fr.]  A  stroke;  a 
touch.    Scarce  English. 

By  this  single  trait  Homer  marks  an  essential 
difference  between  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ;  that 
in  the  former  the  people  perished  by  the  folly  of 
their  kings  ;  in  this,  by  their  own  folly. 

Broome's  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

The  harmonizing  tints  and  softer  traits 
Elusive  shun  the  crude  observer's  gaze. 
And  justly  to  discriminate  demand 
A  practis'd  pencil  and  a  master  hand. 

Whyte's  Poems. 

TRATTOR.  n.  s.  [traitre,  Fr.  traditor, 
Lat.]    One  who  being  trusted  betrays. 

The  law  laid  that  grievous  punishment  upon 
traitors,  to  forfeit  all  their  lands  to  the  prince, 
that  men  might  be  terrified  from  committing  trea- 
sons. Spenser  on  Ireland. 

If  you  flatter  him,  you  are  a  great  traitor  to 
him.  Bacon. 

I'll  put  him  thus  far  into  the  plot,  that  he 
should  be  secured  as  a  traitor ;  but  when  I  am  out 
of  reach,  he  shall  be  released. Dri/d.  Span.  Fryar. 

There  is  no  difference,  in  point  of  morality, 
whether  a  man  calls  me  traitor  in  one  word,  or 
says  I  am  one  hired  to  betray  my  religion,  and 
sell  my  country.  Swift. 

Tra'itorly.  adj.  [from  traitor.]  Trea- 
cherous; perfidious. 

These  traitorly  rascals'  miseries  are  to  be  smil'd 
at,  their  offences  being  so  capital. 

Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Tra'itorous.  adj.  [from  traitor.]  Trea- 
cherous ;  perfidious ;  faithless. 
What  news  with  him,  that  trait'rous  wight  ? 

Daniel. 

Pontinius  knows  not  you. 
While  you  stand  out  upon  these  traitorous  terms. 

Ben  Jonson. 

The  traitorous  or  treacherous,  who  have  misled 
others,  he  would  have  severely  punished,  and  the 
neutrals  noted.  Bacon,] 

More  of  his  majesty's  ,'friends  have  lost  their 
lives  in  this  rebellion  than  of  his  traitorous  sub- 
jects. Addison's  Freeholder. 

Tra'itorously.  adv.  [from  traitorous] 
In  a  manner  suiting  traitors ;  perfidi- 
ously ;  treacherously. 

Gcrul  daVc  Hum\)\iry  traiterously  is  murther'd 
By  Sulfolk.  Shakesp.  Henry  \  L 

1  hou  bitter  sweet!  whom  I  had  laid 
Next  me,  me  traiterously  hast  betray 'd  ; 
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id  unsuspected  half  invisibly 
once  fled  into  hira,  and  stay'd  with  me. Donne. 
riiey  had  traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert 
'  fundamental  laws,  deprive  the  king  of  his 
;al  power,  and  to  place  on  his  subjects  a  tjran- 
dl  power.  Clarendon. 

\'iTRESS.  n.  s.  [from  traitor.]  A 
Oman  who  betrays, 

I,  what  1  am,  by  what  I  was,  o'ercome  : 
aitiess,  restore  niy  beauty  and  my  charms, 
r  steal  my  conquest  with  my  proper  arras. Drj/. 
By  the  dire  fury  of  a  traitress  wife, 
ids  the  sad  evening  of  a  stormy  life. Pope's  Odyss. 
\lati'tious.  adj.    [from  translatus, 
at.]    Metaphorical;  not  literal. 
iLATlTiousLY.  adv.    [from  tralati- 
ms.]    Metaphorically ;  not  literally  ; 
)t  according  to  the  first  intention  of 
e  word. 

Language  properly  is  that  of  the  tongue  directed 
llie  ear  by  speaking;  written  language  is  trala- 
ously  so  called,  because  it  is  made  to  represent 
the  eye  the  same  words  which  are  pronounced. 

Holder  s  Elements  of  Speech. 
Trali'neate.  v.  n.  \trans  and  tine.] 
a  deviate  from  any  direction, 
if  you  tralineate  from  your  father's  mind, 
hat  are  you  else  but  of  a  bastard  kind  ? 
1  then  as  3'our  progenitors  have  done, 
d  by  their  virtues  prove  yourself  their  son.  Dry. 

V  MMEL.  n.  s.  [tramail,  Fr.  trama, 
agula,  Lat.] 

.  net  in  which  birds  or  fish  are  caught, 
riie  trammel  differeth  not  much  from  the  shape 
the  bunt,  and  serveth  to  such  use  as  the  wear 
d  baking.  Carew. 
ny  kind  of  net. 

Her  golden  locks  she  roundly  did  upty 
braided  trammels,  that  no  looser  hairs 
d  out  of  order  stray  about  her  dainty  ears.Spen.s. 
i.  kind  of  shackles  in  which  horses  are 
ught  to  pace. 

[  may  go  shufflingly  at  first,  for  I  was  never  be- 
e  walked  in  trammels;  yet  I  shall  druge  at  con- 
.ncy,  till  I  have  worn  off  the  hitching  in  my 
ce.  Dryden's  Spanish  Fryar. 

Tra'mmel.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
o  catch  ;  to  intercept. 

If  th'  assassination 
luld  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
ith  its  surcease  success.         Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
Tra'mple.  v.  a.  [trampe,  Dan.]  To 
ead  under  foot  with  pride,  contempt, 
•  elevation. 

Cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they 
mple  them  under  their  feet.  Matt.  vii.  6. 

My  strength  shall  trample  thee  as  mire.  Milton. 

Tra'mple.  v.  n. 
["o  tread  in  contempt. 

Diogenes  trampled  on  Plato's  pride  with  greater 
his  own.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Your  country's  gods  I  scorn, 
nd  trample  on  their  ignominious  altars.  Rowe. 
To  tread  quick  and  loudly. 

I  hear  his  thund'ring  voice  resound, 
nd  trampling  feet  that  shake  the  solid  ground. 

Dryden. 

a'mpler.  n.  s.  [from  trample.]  One 
hat  tramples. 

ana'tion,  n.  s.  [Irano,  Lat.]  The 
ct  of  swimming  over. 
l^ANCE.  n.  s.  [transe,  Fr.  transifus, 
-at.  It  might  therefore  be  written 
ranse.]  An  ecstasy  ;  a  state  in  which 
he  soul  is  rapt  into  visions  of  future  or 
listant  things  ;  a  temporary  absence  of 
he  soul  from  the  body.  See  Transe. 
Gynecia  had  been  in  such  a  trance  of  musing, 
hiit  Zelmane  wa's  fighting  with  the  lion  before 
iie  knew  of  any  lion'^s  coining.  Sidney, 
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Rapt  with  joy  resembling  heavenly  madness. 
My  soul  was  ravisht  quite  as  in  a  trance. Spens.Sonn. 

That  Taliessen.once  which  made  the  rivers  dance, 
And  in  his  rapture  rais'd  the  mountains  from  their 
trance.  Drayton. 
Abstract  as  in  a  trance,  methought  I  saw.  Milt. 
Sudden  he  starts. 
Shook  from  his  tender  trance.     Thomson's  Spring. 
Tra'nced.  adj.    [from  trance.]  Lying 
in  a  trance  or  ecstasy. 

His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack.  Twice  then  the  trumpets  sounded. 
And  there  I  left  him  tranc'd.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Tua'ngram.  n.  s.  [A  cant  word.]  An 
odd  intricately  contrived  thing. 

What's  the  meaning  of  all  these  trangrams  and 
gimcracks?  what  are  you  going  about,  jumping 
over  my  master's  hedges,  and  running  your  lines 
cross  his  grounds  ?  Arbuthnot. 
Tra'nnel.  n.  s.  A  sharp  pin.  Perhaps 
from  trennel. 

With  a  small  trannel  of  iron,  or  a  large  nail 
grounded  to  a  sharp  point,  they  mark  the  brick. 

Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercises. 
Tra'nquii..  adj.    [tranquille,  Fr.  tran- 
quillus,  Lat.]     Quiet ;  peaceful ;  un- 
disturbed. 

I  had  been  liappy, 
So  I  had  nothing  known.    Oh  now,  for  ever 
Farewel  the  tranquil  mind  !  farewel  content  I  Shah. 

Tranqui'llity.  n.  s.  [tranquillitas, 
Lat.  tranquillite,  Fr.]  Quiet;  peace 
of  mind ;  peace  of  condition  ;  freedom 
from  perturbation. 

Leave  off, 

To  let  a  weary  wretch  from  her  due  rest, 

And  trouble  dying  souls  tranquillity.  Spenser. 

How  rev'rend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whose  aged  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pond'rous  roof. 
By  its  own  weight  made  stedfast  and  immoveable. 
Looking  tranquillity!  Congreve. 

You  can  scarce  imagine  any  hero  passing  from 
one  stage  of  life  to  another  with  so  much  tran- 
quillity, so  easy  a  transition,  and  so  laudable  a 
behaviour.  Pope. 

To  Transa'ct.  v.  a.    [transaclus,  Lat.j 

1.  To  manage ;  to  negotiate  ;  to  conduct  a 
treaty  or  affairs. 

2.  To  perform  ;  to  do ;  to  carry  on. 

It  cannot  be  expected  they  should  mention  par- 
ticulars which  were  transacltd  amongst  some  few 
of  the  disciples  only,  as  the  transfiguration  and 
the  agony.  Addison. 

Transa'ction.  n.  s.  [transaction,  Fr. 
from  t7-ansact.]  Negociation  ;  dealing 
between  man  and  man ;  management  ; 
affairs;  things  managed. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  discourse  to  set  down 
the  particular  transactions  of  this  treaty. C/arendon. 

Transanimation,  n.  s.  [trans  and 
anima.]  Conveyance  of  the  soul  from 
one  body  to  another. 

If  the  transanimation  of  Pythagoras  were  true, 
that  the  souls  of  men  transmigrate  into  species 
answering  their  former  natures,  some  men  cainiot 
escape  that  very  brood  whose  sire  Satan  entered. 

Brown'sVulgar  Erronrs. 

To  Transce'nd.  v.  a.  [transcendo,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  pass  ;  to  overpass. 

It  is  a  dangerous  opinion  to  such  popes  as  shall 
transcend  their  limits  and  become  tyrannical.  Bacora. 

'To  judge  herself,  slie  must  herself  transcend. 
As  greater  circles  comprehend  the  less.  Vavies. 

2.  To  surpass  ;  to  outgo ;  to  exceed ;  to 
excel. 

This  glorious  piece  transcends  what  he  could  think ; 
So  much  his  blood  is  nobler  than  his  ink.  Waller. 

These  are  they 
Deserve  their  greatness  and  unenvy'd  stand, 
Since  what  they  act  transcends  what  they  com. 

raand.  Denham. 
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High  though  her  wit,  yet  humble  was  her  mind. 
As  it  she  could  not,  or  she  would  not  find 
How  much  lier  worth  transcended  all  her  kind. Dry. 

3.  To  surmount ;  to  rise  above. 

Make  disquisition  whether  these  unusual  lights 
be  meteorological  impressions  not  transcending  the 
upper  region,  or  whether  to  be  ranked  among 
celestial  bodies.  Howtl. 

To  Transcend,  v.  n. 

1.  To  climb.    Not  in  use. 

To  conclufle,  because  things  do  not  easily  sink, 
they  do  not  drown  at  all,  the  fallacy  is  a  frequent 
addition  in  human  expressions,  which  often  give 
distinct  accounts  of  proximity,  and  transcend  from 
one  unto  another.  Brown. 

2.  To  surpass  thought. 

The  consistence  of  grace  and  free  will,  in  this 
sense,  is  no  such  transcending  mystery,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  text  in  scripture  that  sounds  any  thing 
towards  making  it  so.  Hammona. 

Transce'ndence.  \n.  s.  [(rom  tran- 
Transce'ndency.  3  scend.] 

1 .  Excellence  ;  unusual  excellence ;  su- 
per-eminence. 

2.  Exaggeration ;  elevation  beyond  truth. 

It  is  true  greatness  to  have  in  one  the  frailty  of 
a  man,  and  the  security  of  a  God  :  this  would 
have  done  better  in  poesy,  where  transcendencies 
are  more  allowed.  Bacon's  Essays. 

Transce'ndent.  adj.  [transcendens, 
Lat.  transcendant,  Fr.]  Excellent ;  su- 
premely excellent ;  passing  others. 

The  title  of  queen  is  given  by  Ignatius  to  the 
Lord's  day,  not  by  way  of  derogation  and  dimi- 
nution, but  to  signify  the  eminent  and  transcendent 
honour  of  the  day.  Wliite. 
Thou,  whose  strong  hand,  with  so  transcendent 
worth. 

Holds  high  the  rein  of  fair  Parthenope.  Crashaw. 

There  is,  in  a  lawgiver,  a  habitual  and  ultimate 
intention  of  a  more  excellent  and  Iranscetident 
nature.  Bishop  Sanderson. 

If  thou  beest  he — But  O !  Iiow  fall'ii,  how 
chang'd 

From  him  who  in  the  happy  realms  of  light, 
Cloath'd  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  out- 
shine 

Myriads,  though  bright !  Milton. 
Oh  charming  iirincess  I  oh  transcendent  maid  ! 

A.  Phillips. 

The  right  our  Creator  has  to  our  obedience  is 
of  so  hign  and  transcendent  a  nature,  that  it  can 
suffer  no  competition  ;  his  commands  must  have 
the  first  and  governing  influence  on  all  our  actions. 

Rogers's  Sermons. 

Transcende'ntal.  adj.  [transctnden- 
talis,  low  Lat] 

1 .  General ;  pervading  many  particulars. 

2.  Super-eminent ;  passing  others. 

Though  the  Deity  perceiveth  not  pleasure  nor 
pain,  as  we  do  ;  yet  he  must  have  a  perfect  and 
transcendental  perception  of  these,  and  of  all  other 
things.  Crew's  Cosmologia. 

Transce'ndently.  adv.  [from  tran- 
scendent.]  Excellently ;  super-emi- 
nently. 

The  law  of  Christianity  is  eminently  and  trari- 
scendently  called  the  word  of  truth.i,So)itVsSer?n£>ns. 

To  Tra'nscolate.  v.  a.  [trans  and 
cola,  Lat.]  To  strain  through  a  sieve  or 
colander ;  to  suffer  to  pass,  as  through 
a  strainer. 

The  lungs  are,  unless  pervious  like  a  spunge, 
unfit  to  imbibe  and  transcolate  the  air.  Harvey. 

To  Transcri'be.  v.  a.  [transcribe,  Lat. 
t7'anscrire,  Fr.]  To  copy;  to  write 
from  an  exemplar. 

He  was  the  orignal  of  all  those  inventions, 
from  which  others  did  but  transcribe  copies.  Ctai-. 

The  most  rigid  exactors  of  mere  outward  purity- 
do  but  transcribe  the  folly  of  him  who  pumps 
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very  laboriouslj  in  a  ship,  jet  neglects  to  stop  the 
leak.  Decay  if  Pietu. 

If  we  imitate  their  repentance  as  we  transcribe 
their  faults,  we  shall  be  received  with  the  same 
mercj-.  '  Rogers. 

Transcri'ber.  n.  s.  [from  transcribe'\ 
A  copier  ;  one  who  writes  from  a  copy. 

A  coin  is  in  no  danger  of  liaviiig  its  characters 
altered  by  copiers  and  transcribers.  Addison. 

Writings  have  been  corrupted  by  little  and 
little,  by  unskilful  transcribers.  Waterland. 

Tra'nscript.  n,  s.  [transcript,  Fr. 
trunscriptum,  Lat]  A  copy  ;  any  thing 
written  from  an  original. 

The  Grecian  learning  was  but  a  transcript  of 
the  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  ;  and  the  Roman  of 
the  Grecian.  Clanville. 

The  decalogue  of  Moses  was  bnt  a  transcript, 
not  an  original.  South's  Sermo/is. 

Dictate,  O  mighty  Judge!  what  thou  hast  seen 
Of  cities  and  of  courts,  of  books  and  men. 
And  deign  to  let  tliy  servant  hold  the  pen. 
Through  ages  thus  [  may  presume  to  live. 
And  from  the  transcript  of  tliy  prose  receive 
What  my  own  short-liv'd  verse  can  never  give. 

Pri(rr. 

Transcri'ption.  n.  s.  [transcription, 
Fr.  from  transcriptus,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  copying. 

The  ancients  -were  but  men ;  the  practice  of 
transcription  in  our  days  was  no  monster  in  their's  : 
plagiary  had  not  its  nativity  with  iiriuting,  but 
began  in  times  when  thefts  were  difficult. 

Broion's  Vulgar  Frrours. 
The  corruptions  that  have  crept  into  it  by  many 
transcriptions  was  the  cause  of  so  great  difl'erence. 

Brereicood. 

Transcri'ptively.  adv.  ("from  tran- 
script.1    In  manner  of  a  copy. 

Not  a  few  transcrijotiic/i/  subscribing  their  names 
to  other  men's  endeavours,  transcribe  all  they  have 
written.  Broun. 

To  Transcu'r.  v.  n.  [transcurro,  Lat.] 
To  run  or  rove  to  and  fro. 

By  fixing  the  mind  on  one  object,  it  doth  not 
spatiate  and  transcur.  Bacon. 

Tbanscu'rsion.  n.  s.  [from  transcur- 
sus,  Lat.]  Ramble;  passage  through; 
passage  beyond  certain  limits ;  extra- 
ordinary deviation. 

In  a  great  whale,  the  sense  and  the  affects  of 
any  one  part  of  the  body  instantly  make  a  trans- 
cursinn  throughout  the  whole. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

1  have  briefly  run  over  transcursions,  as  if  my 
pen  had  been  posting  with  tliem. 

Wotton's  Life  of'  Buckingham, 

His  pliilosoph\'  gives  them  transcunions  beyond 
the  vortex  we  breathe  in,  and  leads  them  through 
others  which  are  only  known  in  an  hypothesis. 

Glaniille's  Scepsis. 

I  am  to  make  often  transcursions  into  the  neigli- 
bouriiig  forests  as  I  pass  along.  Howel. 

If  man  were  out  of  the  world,  who  were  then 
left  to  view  the  face  of  heaven,  to  wonder  at  the 
trarucursion  of  comets  ?  Mnre's  Ant.  against  Atheism. 

Transe.  n.  s.  [transe,Vr.  See  Trance.] 
A  temporary  absence  of  the  soul;  an 
ecstasy. 

Abstract  as  in  a  transe,  methought  I  saw, 
Though  sleeping,  where  1  lay,  and  saw  the  shape 
Still  glorious  before  whom  awake  I  stood. 

Milton. 

Tramselementa'tion.  n.  s.  [trans 
and  element.]  Change  of  one  element 
into  another. 

Rain  we  allow;  but  if  they  suppose  any  other 
transelementation,  it  neither  agrees  with  filoses's 
pliiiosopby  nor  St.  Peter's. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Transe'xion.  71.  s.    [trans  and  sexus, 
Lat.]    Change  from  one  sex  to  another. 
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It  mucli  impeacheth  the  iterated  transexion  of 
hares,  if  that  be  true  which  some  physicians  af- 
firm, that  transmutation  of  sexes  was  only  so  in 
opinion,  and  that  those  transfeminated  persons 
were  really  men  at  first.    Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

To  Transfe'r.  v.  a.  [transferer,  Fr. 
transfero,  Lat.] 

1.  To  convey ;  to  make  over  from  one  to 
another:  with  to,  sometimes  with  wpow. 

He  that  transfers  the  laws  of  Lacedemonians  to 
the  people  of  Athens,  should  find  a  great  absur- 
dity and  inconvenience. 

Spenser's  State  of  Ireland. 
Was 't  not  enough  you  took  my  crown  away, 
But  cruelly  you  must  my  love  betr.iy  ? 
I  was  well  pleas'd  to  have  transferr'd  my  right. 
And  better  chang'd  your  claim  of  lawless  might. 

Vryden. 

The  king, 

Wild  from  himself  all  envy  would  remove. 

Left  both  to  be  determiii'd  by  the  laws. 

And  to  the  Grecian  chiefs  iransferr'd  the  cause. 

Dryden. 

This  was  one  perverse  effect  of  their  sitting  at 
ease  under  their  vines  and  fig-trees,  that  tbey  for- 
got from  whence  that  ease  came,  and  tran^erred 
all  the  honour  of  it  upon  themselves. 

Atterbury's  Sermons. 

Your  sacred  aid  religious  monarcbs  own. 
When  first  they  merit,  then  ascend  the  throne: 
But  tyrants  dread  you,  lest  your  just  decree 
Transfer  the  power,  and  set  the  people  free. 

Prior. 

By  reading  we  learn  not  only  the  actions  and 
the  sentiments  of  distant  nations,  but  transfer  to 
ourselves  the  knowledge  and  improvements  of  the 
most  learned  men.  Watts. 

2.  To  remove  ;  to  transport. 

Tlie  king  was  much  moved  with  this  unexpect- 
ed accident,  because  it  was  stirred  in  such  a  place 
where  he  could  not  with  safety  transfer  his  own 
person  to  suppress  it.  Bacon. 

He  thirty  rolling  years  the  crown  shall  wear, 
Then  from  Lavinium  shall  the  seat  transfer. 

Dryden. 

Tra'nsfer.  n.  s.  A  change  of  property; 

a  delivery  of  property  to  another. 
Transfe'rrer.  n.  s.    He  that  transfers. 
Transfiguration,  n.  s.  [transjlgura- 

tion,  Fr.] 

1 .  Change  of  form. 

In  kinds  where  the  discrimination  of  sexes  is 
obscure,  these  transformations  are  more  common, 
and  in  some  without  commixture  ;  as  in  caterpil- 
lars or  silkworms,  wherein  there  is  a  visible  and 
triple  transfiguration.        Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  The  miraculous  change  of  our  blessed 
Saviour's  appearance  on  the  Mount. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  other  authors  should 
mention  particulars  which  were  transacted  amongst 
some  of  the  disciples  ;  such  as  the  transfiguration 
and  the  agony  in  the  garden.  Addison. 

Did  Raphael's  pencil  never  chuse  to  fall.' 
Say,  are  his  works  transfigurations  all  f 

Blackmore. 

To  TRANSFl'GURE.  v.  a.  [transfigurer, 
Fr.  trans  and  figura,  Lat.]  To  trans- 
form ;  to  change  with  respect  to  outward 
appearance. 

I  am  the  more  zealous  to  transfigure  your  love 
into  devotion,  because  I  have  observed  your  pas- 
sion to  have  been  extremely  impatient  of  confine- 
ment. _  Boyle. 

The  nuptial  right  his  outrage  strait  attends. 
The  dow'r  desir'd  is  his  transfigur'd  friends  : 
The  incantation  backward  she  repeats. 
Inverts  her  rod,  and  what  she  did  defeats. 

Garth. 

To  Transfi'x.  v.  a.  [transjlxus,  Lat.] 
To  pierce  through. 

Amongst  these  mighty  men  were  women  mix'd  ; 
The  bold  Semiramis,  whose  sides  transfii'd 
With  son's  own  blade,  her  foul  reproaches  spoke. 

Spenser. 
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With  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  pulph. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lou. 
Diana's  dart 
In  an  unhappy  chace  transfii'd  her  heart. 

Dryden's  Homer. 
Nor  good  Eurytion  envy'd  him  the  prize. 
Though  he  Iransfix'd  the  pigeon  in  the  skies. 

Dryden. 

Till  fate  shall  with  a  single  dart 
Transfix  the  pair  it  cannot  part.  Fenton. 

To  Transfo'rm.  V,  a.  [transformer, 
Fr.  trans  and  forma,  Lat.]  To  meta- 
morphose ;  to  change  with  regard  to 
external  form. 

She  demanded  of  him,  whether  the  goddess  of 
those  woods  had  such  a  power  to  tran^'orm  every 
body.  Sidney. 

Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit ; 
For  if  they  could,  Cuj.id  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy.  Shakesp. 

As  is  the  fable  of  the  lady  fair. 
Which  for  her  lust  was  turn'd  into  a  cow  ; 

When  thirsty  to  a  stream  she  did  repair, 
And  saw  herself  transform'd  she  wist  not  how. 

Davies. 

To  Transfo'rm.  v.  n.  To  be  meta- 
morphosed. 

His  hair  transforms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet 
In  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet.  Addison. 

Transforma'tion.  n.  s,  [from  trans- 
form.] Change  of  sliape ;  act  of  chang- 
ing the  form  ;  state  of  being  changed 
with  regard  to  form  ;  metamorphosis. 

Something  you  have  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transjormaiion  ;  so  I  call  it. 
Since  not  tli'  exterior,  nor  the  inward  man, 
Resembles  that  it  was.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

What  beast  could'st  thou  be,  that  were  not 
subject  to  a  beast  ? 

—And  what  a  beast  art  thou  already,  and  sfcest 
not  thy  loss  in  transformation  ! 

Shakesp.  Timon  of  Athens. 
The  mensuration  of  all  manner  of  curves,  and 
their  mutual  transformation,  are  not  worth  the 
labour  of  those  who  design  either  of  the  three 
learned  professions.  Watts. 

Transfreta'tion.  n.  s.  [trans  and 
fretum,  Lat.]    Passage  over  the  sea. 

Since  the  last  transfretation  of  king  Richard  the 
second,  the  crown  of  England  never  sent  over 
numbers  of  men  sufficient  to  defend  the  small 
territory.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

To  Transfu'se.  v.  a.  [fransfusus,  Lat] 
To  pour  out  of  one  into  another. 

Between  men  and  beasts  there  is  no  possibility 
of  social  communion  ;  because  the  well-spring  of 
that  communion  is  a  natural  delight  which  man 
hath  to  transfuse  from  himself  into  others,  and 
to  receive  from  others  into  himself,  especially 
those  things  wherein  the  excellency  of  his  kind 
doth  most  consist.  Hooker. 

Transfus'd  on  thee  his  ample  spirit  rests.  Milt. 

When  did  his  nnise  from  Fletcher  scenes  purloin. 
As  thou  whole  Eth'ridge  dost  traiisf'use  to  thiue? 
But  so  transfus'd,  as  oil  and  waters  flow. 
His  alwa^'s  floats  above,  thine  sinks  below.  Dryi. 

Where  the  juices  are  in  a  morbid  state,  if 
one  could  suppose  all  the  unsound  juices  taken 
away  and  sound  juices  immediately  transfused, 
the  sound  juices  would  grow  morbid.  Arbuthnot. 

Transfu  sion,  n.  s.  [transfusion,  Fr. 
transfusus,  Lat.]  The  act  of  pouring 
out  of  one  into  another. 

The  crooked  part  of  the  pipe  was  placed  in 
a  box,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  quicksilver  that 
might  fall  aside  in  the  transfusion  from  the  vessel 
into  the  pipe.  Boyle. 

Poesy  is  of  so  subtile  a  spirit,  that  in  the  pour- 
ing out  of  one  language  into  another  it  will  all 
evaporate  ;  and  if  a  new  spirit  be  not  added  ill 
the  transf  usion,  there  will  remain  noihiim  but  a 
caput  mart  ■.mm.  Dcnham. 
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Something  must  be  lost  in  all  transfusion,  tliat 
in  all  translations,  but  the  sense  will  remain. 

Dryden. 

What  noise  have  we  had  about  transplantation 
diseases,  and  transf  usion  of  blood  ! 

Baker  on  Learning. 

Transgress,  v.  a.  [tt^ansgiesstr,  Fi: 
■aiisg7-essus,  Lat.] 
To  pass  over ;  to  pass  beyond. 
Lonir  stood  the  noble  youth  oppress'd  with  awe, 
lid  stupid  at  the  wond  rous  things  he  saw, 
irpassing  common  faith,  transgressing  nature's 
law.  Dryden. 
To  violate ;  to  break. 

Let  no  man  doubt  but  that  every  thins  is  well 
)ne,  because  the  world  is  ruled  by  so  good  a  guide 
transgresseth  not  his  own  law,  than  which  no- 
ing  can  be  more  absolute,  perfect,  and  just. 

Hooker. 

This  sorrow  we  must  repeat  as  often  as  we 
itugress  the  divine  commandments. 

Wake's  Preparationfor  Death. 

Transgress,  v.  n.  To  offend  by 
iolating  a  law. 

I  would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  en- 
)wed  with  all  Adam  had  left  him  before  he 
msgressed.  Sliakesp. 
Achan  transgressed  in  the  thing  accursed. 

1  Chron.  ii.  7. 

He  upbraideth  us  with  our  offending  the  law, 
id  objecttth  to  our  infamy  the  transgressings  of 
ir  education.  Wisdom. 

ansgre'ssion.  n.  s.  [transgression, 

V.  from  transgress.^ 

/iolation  of  a  law ;  breach  of  a  com- 

land. 

Shall  I  abuse  this  consecrated  gift 

f  strength,  again  returning  with  my  hair 

fter  my  great  transgression:  so  requite 

iTour  renew'd,  and  add  a  greater  sin?  Milton. 

All  accusation  still  is  founded  upon  some  law  ; 

r  where  there  is  no  law,  tliere  can  be  no  trans- 

ession;  and  where  there  can  be  no  transgression, 

,ere  ought  to  be  no  accusation.    South's  Sermons. 

Offence;  crime;  fault. 

What 's  his  fault? 
■The  fiat  transgression  of  a  school-boy,  who,  be- 
g  overjoyed  with  finding  a  bird's  nest,  shews 
his  companion,  and  he  steals  it. 
•Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgression?  The 
unsgression  is  in  the  stealer     Shakesp.  Much  Ado. 
Teach  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our  rude  transgression 
ome  fair  excuse.       Shakesp.  Love's  Labour  Lost. 
ansgre'ssive. adj.  [from transgress.] 
aulty ;  culpable ;  apt  to  break  laws. 
Though  permitted  unto  his  proper  principles, 
dam  perhaps  would  have  sinned  without  the 
iggestion  of  Satan,  and  from  the  trangressive  in- 
rmilics  of  himself  might  have  erred  alone,  as  well 
>  the  angels  before  him.  Brown. 

ansgressor.  n.  s.  [transgresseur, 
'T.  from  transgress.")  Lawbreaker ; 
iolator  of  command  ;  offender. 

He  intended  the  discipline  of  the  church  should 
e  applied  to  the  greatest  and  most  splendid 
•ansgressers,  as  well  as  to  the  punishment  of 
leaner  offenders.  Clarendon. 

I  go  to  judge 
)n  earth  these  thy  transgressors ,  but  thou  know'st 
Vhoever  judg'd,  the  worst  on  me  must  light 
Vlien  time  shall  be.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Ill  worthy  I,  such  title  should  belong 
^0  me  transgressor !  who,  for  thee  ordain'd 
\.  help,  became  thy  snare.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
lA'NSIENT.arfj.  [transiens,  Lat]  Soon 
past;  soon  passing  ;  short;  momentary; 
not  lasting ;  not  durable. 

How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest! 
Measur'd  tliis  transient  world,  the  race  of  time, 
nil  time  stands  fix'd.  Milton. 

He  that  rides  post  through  a  country,  may,  from 
the  transient  view,  tell  how  in  general  the  parts 
lie.  Locke. 
Love,  hitherto  a  transient  guest, 

Ke'er  held  possession  in  his  oreast.  Swift. 
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What  is  loose  love?  a  transient  gust, 
A  vapour  fed  from  wild  desire.  Pope. 

Tra'nsiently.  adv.  [from  transient.] 
In  passage  ;  with  a  short  passage ;  not 
with  continuance. 

1  touch  hero  but  transiently,  without  any  strict 
method,  on  some  few  of  those  many  rules  of  imi- 
tating nature  which  Aristotle  drew  from  Homer. 

Dryden. 

Tra'nsientness.  n.  s.  [from  transient.] 
Shortness  of  continuance ;  speedy  pas- 
sage. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  words  of  this  sort, 
as  they  resemble  the  wind  in  fury  and  impetuous- 
ness,  so  they  might  do  also  in  transieritness  and 
sudden  expiration.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Transi'lience.  In.s.  [£rom  transilio, 
Transi'liency.  3    Lat.]     Leap  from 
thing  to  thing. 

By  unadvised  transiliency  leap'mg  from  the  effect 
to  its  remotest  cause,  we  observe  not  the  connec- 
tion of  more  immediate  causalities. 

Glanville  Scepsis. 

Tra'nsit.  71.  s.  [transitus,  Lat.]  In 
astronomy,  the  passing  of  any  planet 
just  by  or  under  any  fixt  star ;  or  of 
the  moon  covering  or  moving  close  by 
any  other  planet.  Harris. 

Transition,  n.  s.    [transitio,  Lat.] 

1 .  Removal ;  passage  from  one  to  another. 

Heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual  transition  without 
communication  of  substance,  but  moisture  not. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

As  for  the  mutation  of  sexes,  and  transition  into 
one  another,  we  cannot  deny  it  in  hares,  it  being 
observable  in  man.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

1  have  given  some  intimations  of  the  changes 
which  happen  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  I 
mean  the  transitions  and  removes  of  metals  and 
minerals  there.  Woodward. 

2.  Change  ;  made  of  change. 

The  spots  are  of  the  same  colour  throughout, 
there  being  an  immediate  transition  from  white  to 
black,  and  not  declining  gradually,  and  mixing  as 
they  approach.  Wood  ward. 

You  can  scarce  imagine  any  hero  passing  from 
one  stage  of  life  to  another  with  so  easy  a  transi- 
tion, and  so  laudable  a  behaviour.  Pope. 

As  once  inclos'd  in  woman's  beauteous  mould  ; 
Thence,  by  a  soft  transition,  we  repair 
From  eartiily  vehicles  to  these  of  air.  Pope. 

3.  [Transition,  Fr.]  Passage  in  writing 
or  conversation  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other. 

He  with  transition  sweet  new  speech  resumes. 

Milton. 

Covetousness  was  none  of  his  faults,  but  de- 
scribed as  a  veil  over  the  true  meaning  of  the  poet, 
which  was  to  satirize  his  prodigality  and  voluptu- 
ousness, to  which  he  makes  a  transition,  Dryden. 

Tra'nsitive.  adj.    [Iransitivus,  Lat.] 
J .  Having  the  power  of  passing. 

One  cause  of  cold  is  the  contact  of  cold  bodies  ; 
for  cold  is  active  and  transitive  into  bodies  adja- 
cent, as  well  as  heat.        Bacon's  Natural  History. 
2.  [In  grammar.] 

A  verb  transitive  is  that  %vhich  signifies  an  action, 
conceived  as  having  an  effect  upon  some  object; 
asferio  terram,  I  strike  the  earth. 

Clarke's  Latin  Grammar. 

Tra'nsitorily.  adv.  [from  transitory.] 
With  speedy  evanescence;  with  short 
continuance. 

Tra'nsitoriness.  n.  s.  [from  transi- 
tory.]   Speedy  evanescence. 

TRANSITORY,  adj.  [transitoire,  Fr. 
transitorius,  from  transeo,  Lat.]  Con- 
tinuing but  a  short  time  ;  speedily  va- 
nishing. 
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0  Lord,  comfort  and  succour  all  them  who  in 
this  transitory  life  are  in  trouble.    Common  Prayer. 

If  we  love  things  have  sought ;  age  is  a  thing 
Which  we  are  fifty  years  in  compassing  : 
If  transitory  things,  which  soon  decay. 
Age  must  be  loveliest  at  the  latest  day.  Donne, 

lleligion  prefers  those  pleasures  which  flow 
from  the  presence  of  God  evermore,  infinitely  be- 
fore the  transitory  pleasures  of  this  world. 

Tiltotson's  Sermons. 

To  Transla'te.  v.  a.    [translalus,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  transport ;  to  remove. 

Since  our  father  is  translated  unto  the  gods,  our 
■will  is,  that  they  that  are  in  our  realm  livequietlv. 

2  Mac.  xi.  23. 

By  faith  Enoch  was  translated,  that  he  should 
not  see  death.  Hebrews,  xi.  5. 

Those  argent  fields 
Translated  saints  or  middle  spirits  hold  Milton. 

Of  the  same  soil  their  nursery  prepare 
With  that  of  their  plantation,  lest  the  tree 
Translated  should  not  with  the  soil  agree. 

Dryden. 

The  gods  their  shapes  to  winter  birds  translate. 
But  both  obnoxious  to  their  former  fate.  Dryden. 

To  go  to  heaven  is  to  be  translated  to  that  king- 
dom you  have  longed  for  :  to  enjoy  the  glories  of 
eternity.  Wake. 

2.  It  is  particularly  used  of  the  removal 
of  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another. 

Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  when  the  king 
would  have  translated  him  from  tliat  poor  bishop- 
rick  to  a  better,  he  refused,  saying.  He  would  not 
sorsake  his  poor  little  old  wife,  with  whom  he  had 
so  long  lived.  Camden's  Remains. 

3.  To  transfer  from  one  to  another ;  to 
convey. 

1  will  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of 
Saul,  and  set  up  the  throne  of  David. 

2  Sam.  iii.  10. 

Lucian  affirms  the  souls  of  usurers,  after  their 
death,  to  be  metempsj'chosed,  or  translated  into 
the  bodies  of  asses,  there  to  remain  for  poor  men 
to  take  their  pennyworths  out  of  their  bones  and 
sides  with  the  cudgel  and  spur.  Peacham. 

As  there  are  apoplexies  from  inveterate  gouts, 
the  regimen  must  be  to  translate  the  morbifick 
matter  upon  the  extremites  of  the  body. 

Arbuthnot. 

Perverse  mankind  !  whose  wills,  created  free, 
Charge  all  their  woes  on  absolute  decree  ; 
All  to  the  dooming  gods  their  guilt  translate. 
And  follies  are  miscall'd  the  crimes  of  fate.  Pope. 

4.  To  change. 

One  do  I  personate  of  Timon's  frame, 
Whom  Fortune  with  her  iv'ry  hand  wafts  to  her, 
Whose  |)resent  grace  to  present  slaves  and  servants 
Trans/ates  his  rivals.  Shakesp.  Timon. 

Happy  is  your  grace. 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

5.  [Translater,  old  Fr.]  To  interpret  in 
another  language ;  to  change  into  an- 
other language,  retaining  the  sense. 

I  can  construe  the  action  of  her  familiar  stile  ; 
and  the  hardest  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be 
englished  right,  is,  I  am  Sir  Jt>hn  Falstaff's. 
— He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated  her  out 
of  honesty  into  English.  Shakesp.  Merry  Wives, 
Nor  word  for  word  too  faithfully  translate. 

Roscommon. 
Read  this  ere  you  translate  one  bit 
Of  books  of  high  renown.  Swift 
Were  it  meant  that  in  despite 
Of  art  and  nature  such  dull  clods  should  write, 
Bavius  and  Mffivius  had  been  sav'd  by  fate 
For  Settle  and  for  Shadwell  to  translate.  Duke. 

6.  To  explain.    A  low  colloquial  use. 

I'here 's  matter  in  these  sighs,  these  profound 
heaves 

You  must  translate ;  'tis  fit  we  understand  them. 

Shakesp. 

Transla'tion.  n.  s.    [translatio,  Lat. 

translation,  Fr.] 
1 .  Removal ;  act  of  removing. 
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Hh  disease  was  an  asthma  ;  the  cause  a  me- 
tastasis or  fransiation  of  humours  from  his  joitits 
to  his  iuiig".  Harvey- 
Translations  of  morbifick  .matter  arise  in  acute 
distempers.  Arbutlmot. 

2.  The  removal  of  a  bishop  to  another  see. 

If  part  of  the  people  be  somewhat  in  the  elec- 
tion, you  cannot  make  them  nulls  or  cyphers  in 
the  pnvauon  or  translation. Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

The  king,  the  next  time  the  bishop  of  London 
came  to  him,  entertained  him  with  tiiis  compella- 
tion,  My  lord's  grace  of  Canterbury ,  you  are  very 
welcome  ;  and  gave  order  for  all  the  necessary 
forms  for  the  translation.  Clarendon. 

3.  The  act  of  turning  into  another  lan- 
guage ;  interpretation. 

A  book  of  bis  travels  hath  been  honoured  with 
translations  into  many  languages.  Brown's  Vul.  Eit. 

Nor  ought  a  genius  less  than  his  that  writ 
Attempt  iranslaiinn ;  for  transplanted  wit 
All  the  defects  of  air  and  soil  doth  share, 
And  colder  brains  like  colder  climates  are. 

Denham. 

4.  Something  made  by  translation ;  ver- 
sion. 

Of  translations,  the  better  I  acknowledge  that 
which  Cometh  nearer  to  the  very  letter  of  the  very 
original  verity.  Hooker. 

Translative,  adj.  [translativus,  Lat.] 

Taken  from  others. 
Translator,  n.  s.     [(ranslateur,  old 
Fr.  from  translate.]    One  that  turns 
any  thing  into  another  language. 

A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue. 
To  make  translations  and  translators  too.  Denham. 

No  translation  our  own  country  ever  yet  pro- 
duced, liath  come  up  to  that  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament:  and  1  am  persuaded,  that  the  trans- 
lators  of  the  Bible  were  masters  of  an  English  stile 
much  fitter  for  that  work  than  any  we  see  in  our 
present  writings,  the  which  is  owing  to  the  sim- 
"  plicity  that  runs  through  the  whole.  Swift. 
Transla'tory.  n.  s.  [from  translate.] 
Transferring. 

The  translatory  is  a  lie  that  transfers  the  merits 
of  a  man's  good  action  to  another  more  deserving. 

Arhrithnot. 

Transloca'tion.  n.  s.  [trans  and  locus, 
Lat.]  Removal  of  things  reciprocally 
to  each  other's  places. 

There  happened  certain  translocations  at  the  de- 
luge, the  matter  constituting  animal  and  vegetable 
suDstauces  being  dissolvecl,  and  mineral  matter 
substituted  in  its  place,  and  thereby  like  transloca- 
tion of  metals  in  some  springs.  Woodward. 

Translu'cency.  n.  s.  [from  translu- 
cent.]   Diaphaneity ;  transparency. 

Lumps  of  rock  crystal  heated  red  hot,  then 
quenclied  in  fair  water,  exchanged  their  translu- 
cency  for  whiteness,  the  ignition  and  extinction 
having  cracked  each  lump  into  a  multitude  of 
minute  bodies.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

TRANSLU'CENT.  )  adj.  \tra7is  and 
TRANSLU'CID.     j     lueens  or  lucidus, 

Lat.]  Transparent ;  diaphanous  ;  clear ; 

giving  a  passage  to  the  light. 

In  anger  the  spirits  ascend  and  wax  eager  ;  which 
is  seen  lu  the  eyes,  because  they  are  translucid. 

Bacon. 

Wherever  fountain  or  fresh  current  fiow'd 
Against  the  eastern  ray,  translucent,  pure. 
With  touch  aetherial  of  heav'n's  fiery  rod, 
I  draiik.  Milton. 

The  golden  ewer  a  maid  obsequious  brings, 
Replemsh'd  from  the  coo\,translucent  springs. 

Pope's  Odyssey, 

Tra'nsmarine.  adj.  [transmarinus, 
Lat.]  Lying  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea  ;  found  beyond  sea. 

She  might  have  made  herself  mistress  of  Ti- 
maurania,  ner  next  transmarine  neighbour. 

Rowel's  Vocal  Forest. 

To  Transme'w.  v.  a.    [transmuto,  Lat. 
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transmuer,  Fr.]  To  transmute;  to 
transform ;  to  metamorphose  ;  to  change. 
Obsolete. 

Wlien  him  list  the  rascal  routs  appall. 
Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  transmew. 
And  stones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at  all. 

Spenser. 

Tra'nsmigrant.  adj.  \transmi grans, 
Lat.]  Passing  into  another  country 
or  state. 

Besides  an  union  in  sovereignty,  or  a  conjunc- 
tion in  pacts,  there  are  other  implicit  confedera- 
tions, that  of  colonies  or  transmigrants  towards 
their  mother  nation.  Bacon's  Holy  War. 

To  Tra'nsmigrate.  v.  n.  [transmigro, 
Lat.]  To  pass  from  one  place  or  country 
into  another. 

This  complexion  is  maintained  by  generation  ; 
so  that  strangers  contract  it  not,  and  the  natives 
which  transmigrate  omit  it  not  without  commix- 
ture. Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

If  Pythagoras's  transanimation  were  true,  that 
the  souls  of  men  transmigrate  into  species  answer- 
ing their  former  natures,  some  men  must  live 
over  many  serpents.        Brown's  Vulgar  Eirours. 

Their  souls  may  transmigrate  into  each  other. 

Howel. 

Regard 

The  port  of  Luna,  says  our  learned  bard  ; 
Who,  in  a  drunken  dream,  beheld  his  soul 
The  fifth  within  the  transmigrating  roll.  Dryden. 

Transmigra'tion.  n.  s.  {transmigra- 
tion, Fr.  from  transmigrate.]  Passage 
from  one  place  or  state  into  another. 

The  sequel  of  the  conjunction  of  natures  in  the 
person  of  Christ  is  no  abolishment  of  natural  pro- 
perties appertaining  to  either  substance,  no  transi- 
tion or  transmigration  thereof  out  of  one  substance 
into  another.  Hooker. 

Seeing  the  earth  of  itself  puts  forth  plants  with- 
out seed,  plants  may  well  have  a  transmigration  of 
species.  Bacon. 

From  the  opinion  of  the  metempsychosis,  or 
transmigration  of  tlie  souls  of  men  into  the  bodies 
of  beasts,  most  suitable  unto  their  human  condi- 
tion, after  iiis  death,  Orpheus  the  musician  be- 
came a  swan.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Easing  their  passage  hence,  for  intercourse 
Of  transmigration,  as  their  lot  shall  lead.  Milton. 

'I'was  taught  by  wise  Pythagoras, 
One  soul  might  through  more  bodies  pass  : 
Seeing  such  transmigration  there, 
She  thought  it  not  a  fable  here.  Denham. 

When  thou  wert  form'd,  heav'n  did  a  man  begin, 
But  the  brute  soul  by  chance  was  shuffled  in  : 
In  woods  and  wilds  thy  monarchy  maintain, 
Where  valiant  beasts,  by  force  and  rapine,  reign. 
In  life's  next  scene,  if  transmigration  he, 
Some  bear  or  lion  is  reserv'd  for  thee. 

Dryden's  Aureng. 

Transmi'ssion.  n.  s.  [transmission, 
transmissus,  Lat.]  The  act -of  sending 
from  one  place  to  another,  or  from  one 
person  to  another. 

It  there  were  any  such  notable  transmission  of  a 
colony  hither  out  of  Spain,  the  very  chronicles  of 
Spain  would  not  have  omitted  so  memorable  a 
thing.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

Operations  by  transmission  of  spirits  is  one  of 
the  highest  secrets  in  nature.     Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

In  the  transmission  of  the  sea-water  into  the  pits, 
the  water  riseth;  but  in  the  transmission  of  the 
water  through  the  vessels,  it  falleth.  Bacon. 

These  move  swiftly  ;  but  theii  they  require  a 
medium  well  disposed,  and  their  transmission  is 
easily  stopped.  Bacon. 

The  uvea  has  a  musculous  power,  and  can  di- 
late and  contract  that  round  hole  in  it  called  the 
pupil,  for  the  better  moderating  the  transmission  of 
light.  Mm-e. 

Languages  of  countries  are  lost  by  transmission 
of  colonies  of  a  different  language. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

This  enquiry  will  be  of  use,  as  a  parallel  disco- 
very of  the  transmission  of  the  English  laws  into 
Scotland.  Hate, 
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I'heir  reflexion  or  transmission  depends  on  th* 
constitution  of  the  air  and  water  behind  the  glass, 
and  not  the  striking  of  the  rays  upon  the  parts  of 
the  glass.  Newton's  Optiehs 

Transmi'ssive.  adj.  [from  transmissus, 
Lat.]  Transmitted ;  derived  from  one 
to  another. 

And  stili  the  sire  inculcates  to  his  son 
Transmissive  lessons  of  the  king's  renown.  Prior, 

Itself  a  sun  ;  it  with  transm,issive  light 
Enlivens  worlds  deny'd  to  human  sight.  Prior. 

Then  grateful  Greece  with  streaming  eyes  would 
raise 

llistorick  marbles  to  record  his  praise ; 

His  praise  eternal,  on  the  faithful  stone, 

Had  witii  transmissive  honour  grac'd  his  son.  Pope, 

To  Transmit,  v.  a.  [transmitto,  Lat. 
transmettre,  Fr.]  To  send  from  one 
person  or  place  to  another. 

By  means  of  writing,  former  ages  transmit  tlie 
memorials  of  ancient  times  and  things  to  posterity. 

Hate. 

He  sent  orders  to  his  friend  in  Spain  to  sell  his 
estate,  and  transmit  the  money  to  him.  Addison. 

Thus  flourish'd  love,  and  beauty  reign'd  in  state, 
Till  the  proud  Spaniard  gave  this  glory's  date: 
Past  is  the  gallantry,  the  fame  remains, 
Transmitted  safe  in  Dryden's  lofty  scenes. 

Cranmlk. 

Shine  forth,  ye  planets,  with  distinguish'd  light; 
Again  transmit  your  friendly  beams  to  earth, 
As  when  Britannia  joy 'd  for  Anna's  birth.  Prim, 

Transmi'ttal.  w.  s.  [from  transmit,] 
The  act  of  transmitting  ;  transmission 
I'^know  not  that  this  word  has  any  au' 
thority. 

Besides  the  transmittal  to  England  of  two  thirds 
of  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  ihey  make  our  country 
a  receptacle  for  their  supernumerary  pretenders 
to  offices.  Snmft. 

Transmi'tter.  n.  s.    [from  transmit.' 

One  that  transmits. 
Transmu'table.  adj.  transmuable,FT, 
from  transmute.]    Capable  of  change; 
possible  to  be  changed  into  another  na- 
ture or  substance. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  demonstrate  that  air  is  so 
much  as  convertible  into  water  ;  how  transmutahle 
it  is  unio  flesh  may  be  of  deeper  doubt. 

Browns  Vulgar  Errours, 
The  fluids  and  solids  of  an  animal  body  are 
easily  transmutable  into  one  another. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
Transmu'tably.  adv.  [from  trans- 
mute.] With  capacity  of  being  changed 
into  another  substance  or  nature. 
Transmuta'tion.  n.  s.  [transmuta- 
tion, Fr.  transmutatio,  from  transmuto, 
Lat.] 

1.  Change  into  another  nature  or  sub 
stance.  The  great  aim  of  alchemy  is 
the  transmutation  of  base  metals  into 
gold. 

Am  not  I  old  Sly's  son,  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by 
education  a  card-maker,  by  transmutation  a  bear 
herd  ?  Shakes^. 

The  transmutation  of  plants  one  into  another,  is 
inter  magnolia  naturee,  for  the  transmutation  of 
species  is,  in  the  vulgar  philosophy,  pronounced 
impossible  ;  but  seeing  there  appear  some  mani- 
fest instances  of  it,  the  opinion  of  impossibility  is 
to  be  rejected,  and  the  means  thereof  to  be  found 
out.  Batm, 

The  conversion  into  a  body  merely  new,  and 
which  was  not  before,  as  silver  to  gold,  or  iron 
to  copper,  is  better  called,  for  distinction  sake, 
transmutation.  ^"^"i.'t 

The  changing  of  bodies  into  light,  and  lign' 
into  bodies,  is  very  conformable  to  the  course  of 
nature,  which  seems  delighted  with  transmutatim. 
Water,  wliich  is  a  very  fluid  tasteless  salt,  sn« 
changes  by  heat  into  vapour,  which  is  a  sottof  air, 
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and  by  cold  into  ice,  wliicli  is  a  liard,  pellucid 
brittle,  fusible  stone  ;  and  this  stone  returns  int' 
water  by  heat,  and  water  returns  into  vafiimr  by 
cold.  Neu-ton. 

The  supposed  change  of  worms  into  flies  is  no 
real  transmutation ;  but  most  of  those  members 
which  at  last  become  visible  to  the  eye,  areexisl 
ent  at  the  beginning,   artificially  complicated 
together.  Btntley's  Sermons. 

Successive  change.     Not  proper. 
The  same  land  suffereth  sundry  transmutations  of 
owners  within  one  ieTm.Bacon'sOffice  of  Alienation. 

0  Transmu  te,  v.  n.  [transmuto,  Lat. 
transmuer,  Fr.]  To  change  from  one 
nature  or  substance  to  another. 

Suidas  thinks,  that  by  the  golden  fleece  was 
meant  a  golden  book  of  "parchment,  which  is  of 
sheep's  skin,  and  therefore  called  golden,  because 
it  was  taught  therein  how  other  metals  might  be 
transmuted.  Raleigh. 
That  metals  may  be  transmuted  one  into  another, 

1  am  not  satisfied  of  the  fact.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

'ransmu'ter.  n.  s.  [from  transmute.] 
One  that  transmutes. 
'ra'nsom.  n.  s.  [transenna,  Lat.] 
A  thwart  beam  or  lintel  over  a  door. 
[Among  mathematicians.]  The  vane  of 
an  instrument  called  a  cross  staff,  being 
a  piece  of  wood  fixed  across  with  a  square 
socket  upon  which  it  slides.  Bailey. 

"■ranspa'rency.  n.  s.  [transparence, 
Fr.  from  transparent.]  Clearness ;  di- 
aphaneity ;  iransluence  ;  power  of  trans- 
mitting light. 

A  poet  of  another  nation  would  not  have  dwelt 
so  long  upon  the  clearness  and  transparency  of  the 
stream  ;  but  in  Italy  one  seldom  sees  a  river  that 
is  extremely  bright  and  limpid,  most  of  them  being 
muddy.  Addison. 

Another  cause  is  the  greater  transparency  of  the 
vessels,  occasioned  by  the  thinness  and  delicacy 
of  their  coats.  Arbuthnot. 

'RANSPA'RENT.  adj.  [transparent, 
Fr.  trans  and  appareo,  Lat.]  Pervious 
to  the  light;  clear;  pellucid ;  diaphanous; 
translucent ;  not  opaque. 

Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright, 
Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep. 
As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give  light  : 
Thou  shin'st  in  every  tear  that  I  do  weep.  Shak. 

Wait  upon  him  with  whom  you  speak  with  your 
eye ;  for  there  be  many  wise  men  tliat  have  secret 
hearts  and  transparent  countenances.  Bac.  Essays. 

Each  thought  was  visible  that  roU'd  within, 
As  through  a  crystal  case  the  figur'd  hours  are  seen; 
And  heav'n  did  this  transparent  veil  provide. 
Because  she  had  no  guilty  thought  to  hide.  Dryd. 

Her  bosom  appeared  all  of  chrystal,  and  so 
wonderfully  transparent,  that  I  saw  every  thought 
in  her  heart.  Addison. 

Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight. 
Their  fluid  bodies  half-dissolv'd  in  light.  Pope. 

Transpi'cuous.  adj.  [trans  and  specio, 
Lat.]  Transparent ;  pervious  to  the 
sight. 

What  if  tliat  light. 
Sent  from  her  through  the  wide  transpicuous  air, 
To  the  terrestrial  moon  be  as  a  star  ?  Milton. 

Now  thy  wine's  transpicuous,  purg'd  from  all 
Its  earthy  gross,  yet  let  it  feed  awhile 
On  the  fat  refuse.  Phillips. 

To  Transpi'erce.  v.  n.  [transpercer, 
Fr.  trans  and  pierce.]    To  penetrate  ; 
to  make  way  through  ;  to  permeate. 
A  mind,  which  through  each  part  infus'd  doth 
pass, 

Fashions  and  works,  and  wholly  doth  transpierce 
All  this  great  body  of  the  universe.  Raleigh. 

His  forceful  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  flew, 
Pierc'd  through  the  yielding  planks  of  jointed 
wood  ; 

Vol.  H. 
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The  sides  fanspierc'd  return  a  rattling  sound. 
And  groans  of   Greeks  inclos'd  came  issuing 
through  the  wound.  Dryden's  jEneid, 

Transpira'tion.  n.  s.  [transpiration, 
Fr.]    Emission  in  vapour. 

That  a  bullet  dipped  in  oil,  by  preventing  the 
transpiration  of  air,  will  carry  farther,  and  pierce 
deeper,  my  experience  cannot  discern. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
The  transpiration  of  the  obstructed  fluids  is 
imagined  to  be  one  of  the  ways  that  an  inflam- 
mation is  removed.  Sharp. 
To  TRANSPl'KE.  r.a.  [transpire,  Lat. 

transpirer,  Fr.]    To  emit  in  vapour. 
To  Transp'ire.  v.n.    [transpirer,  Fr.' 

1.  To  be  emitted  by  insensible  vapour. 
The  nuts  fresh  got  are  full  of  a  soft  pulpy  mat 

ter,  which  in  time  transpires  and  passes  through 
the  shell.  Woodward. 

2.  To  escape  from  secrecy  to  notice 
sense  lately  innovated  from  France, 
without  necessity. 

To  Transpla'ce.  v.  a.  [trans and  place.] 
To  remove  ;  to  put  into  a  new  place 

It  was  transplaced  from  the  left  side  of  the  Va- 
tican unto  a  more  eminent  place. 

Wilkins's  Mathematical  Magick 

To  TRANSPLA'NT.  v.  a.  [trans  and 
planto,  Lat.  transplanter,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  remove  and  plant  in  a  new  place. 

The  noblest  fruits  transplanted  in  our  isle, 
With  early  hope  and  fragrant  blossoms  sraile.Kosc. 

Salopian  acres  flourish  with  a  growth 
Peculiar,  stil'd  the  Ottley  ;  be  thou  first 
This  apple  to  transplant.  Phillips. 

2.  ^o  remove  and  settle. 
If  any  transplant  themselves  into  plantations 

abroad,  who  arc  schismaticks  or  outlaws,  such  are 
not  fit  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony. 

Bacon's  Advice  to  ViUiers. 

.  To  remove. 

Of  light  the  greater  part  he  took 
Transplanted  from  her  cloudy  shrine,  and  plac'd 
In  the  sun's  orb.  Milton. 

He  prospered  at  the  rate  of  his  own  wishes, 
being  transplanted  out  of  his  cold  barren  diocese  of 
Saint  David's  into  a  warmer  climate.  Clarendon. 

Transplanta'tion.  n.  s.  [transplan- 
tation, Fr.J 

1.  The  act  of  transplanting  or  removing 
to  another  soil. 

It  is  confessed,  that  love  changed  often  doth 
nothing  ;  nay,  it  is  nothing  ;  for  love,  where  it  is 
kept  fixed  to  its  first  object,  though  it  burn  not, 
yet  it  warms  and  cherishes,  so  as  it  needs  no  trans- 
plantation, or  change  of  soil,  to  make  it  fruitful. 

Suckling. 

2.  Conveyance  from  one  to  another. 

What  noise  have  we  had  for  some  years  about 
transplantation  of  diseases,  and  transfusion  of 
blood !  Baker. 

.  Removal  of  men  from  one  country  to 
another. 

Most  of  kingdoms  have  thoroughly  felt  the  ca- 
lamities of  forcible  transplantations,  being  either 
overwhelmed  by  new  colonies  that  fell  upon  them, 
or  driven,  as  one  wave  is  driven  by  another,  to 
seek  new  seats,  having  lost  their  own.  Raleigh. 

This  appears  a  replication  to  what  Menelaus 
had  offered  concerning  \.h.e  transplantation  o(\]\ys- 
ses  to  Sparta.  Broome. 

Transpla'nter.  n.s.  [from  transplant.] 

One  that  transplants. 
T</ Transpo'rt.  v.  a.  [trans  and  porta, 

Lat.  transporter,  Fr.] 
1.  To  convey  by  carriage  from  place  to 

place. 

1  came  hither  to  transport  the  tidings.  Shakes]}. 
Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund  ?  might  not 
vou 

Transport  her  purposes  by  word  ?  Shakesp. 
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Rivers  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
which,  among  other  uses,  were  made  to  transport 
men.  Raleigh. 

A  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 
Torn  from  Pilorus.  Milton. 

CiEsar  found  the  seas  betwixt  France  and  Bri- 
tain so  ill  furnished  with  vessels,  that  he  was  fain 
to  make  ships  to  transport  his  army.  Heylyn. 

In  the  disturbances  of  a  state,  the  wise  Pompo- 
nius  transported  all  the  remaining  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue of  his  country  into  the  sanctuary  of  peace  and 
learning.  Dryden. 

2.  To  carry  into  banishment  as  a  felon. 
We  return  after  being  transported,  and  are  tea 

times  greater  rogues  than  berore.  Swift. 

3.  To  sentence  as  a  felon  to  banishment. 

4.  To  hurry  by  violence  of  passion. 
You  are  transported  by  calamity 

Thither  where  more  attends  you,  and  you  slander 
The  helraB  o'  th'  state.  Shakesp. 

They  laugh  as  if  transported  with  some  fit 
Of  passion.  Milton. 

1  shew  him  once  transported  by  the  violence  of 
a  sudden  passion.  Dryden, 
If  an  ally  not  immediately  concerned  contribute 
more  than  the  principal  party,  he  ought  to  have 
his  share  in  what  is  conquered  ;  or,  if  his  ronian- 
tick  disposition  transport  him  so  far  as  toex[iect 
little  or  nothing,  they  should  make  it  up  in  dig- 
nity. _  Swift. 

5.  To  put  into  ecstacy  ;  to  ravish  with 
pleasure. 

Here  transported  1  behold,  transported  touch. 

Milton. 

Those  on  whom  Christ  bestowed  miraculous 
cures  were  so  transported  with  them,  that  th.eir 
gratitude  supplanted  their  obedience.  Dec.  tfPielij. 

Tra'nsport.  n.  s.  [transport,  Fr.  from 
the  verb.] 

1.  Transportation  :  carriage  ;  conveyance. 

The  Romans  neglected  their  maritime  aftairs  ; 
for  they  stipulated  with  the  Carthaginians  to  fur- 
nish them  with  ships  for  transport  and  war. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

2.  A  vessel  of  carriage ;  particularly  a 
vessel  in  which  soldiers  are  conveyed. 

Nor  dares  his  transport  vessel  cross  the  waves. 
With  such  whose  bones  are  not  compos'd  in 
graves.  Dryden. 
Some  spoke  of  the  men  of  war  only,  and  others 
added  the  transports.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

3.  Rapture  ;  ecstacy. 
A  truly  pious  mind  receives  a  temporal  blessing 

with  gratitude,  a  spiritual  one  with  ecstacy  and 
transport.  South. 

i.  A  felon  sentenced  to  exile. 
Transpo'rtance.    n.  s.    [from  trans- 
port.] Conveyance  ;  carriage ;  removal. 

O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields, 
Where  1  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Propos'd  for  the  deserver  !    Shak.  Tro.  and  Cress. 

Transporta'tion.  n.  s.    [from  trans- 
port.] 

I.  Conveyance  ;  carriage. 

Cottington  and  Porter  had  been  sent  before  to 
provide  a  vessel  for  their  transportation.  Wotton. 
Transmission  or  conveyance. 
Some  were  not  so  solicitous  to  provide  against 
the  plaaue,  as  to  know  whether  we  had  it  from 
the  malignity  of  our  own  air,  or  by  transportatim, 

Dryden. 

3.  Banishment  for  felony. 
.  Ecstatic  violence  of  passion. 

All  pleasures  that  afl^ect  the  body  must  needs 
weary,  because  they  transport,  and  all  transpoita' 
tion  is  a  violence  ;  and  no  violence  can  be  lasting, 
but  determines  upon  the  falling  of  the  spirits. 

South. 

Transpo'rter.  n.s.  [from  transport.] 
One  that  transports. 

The  pilchard  merchant  may  reap  a  speedy  be- 
nefit by  dispatching,  saving,  and  selling  to  the 
transporters.  .  Carew. 
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Transpo'sal.  n.  s.  [from  transpose.^ 
'The  act  of  putting  things  in  each  other's 

place.  Swift. 
To  TRANSPO  SE,    v.  a.  [transpose!; 

Fr.  transpositum,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  put  each  in  the  place  of  other. 

The  letters  of  Elizabetlia  regina  transposed  thus, 
Anglia  Hera,  bedsti,  signify,  O  England's  sove- 
reign !  thou  hast  made  us  happy.  Camden's  Rem. 

Transpnse  the  propositions,  making  the  medius 
terminus  the  predicate  of  the  first,  and  the  subject 
of  the  second.  Locke. 

2.  To  put  out  of  place. 

That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose  ; 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell. 

Shakesp. 

Transposi'tion.  n.  s.  [transposition, 
Fr.  from  transpose.'\ 

1 .  The  act  of  putting  one  thing  in  the 
place  of  another. 

2.  The  state  of  being  put  out  of  one  place 
into  another. 

The  common  centre  of  gravity  in  the  terraque- 
ous globe  is  steady,  and  not  liable  to  any  acciden- 
tal transposition,  nor  hath  it  ever  shifted  its  station. 

Woodward's  Natural  History. 

To  Tkanssha'pe.  v.  a.  [trans  and 
shape.]  To  transform  ;  to  bring  into 
another  shape. 

I'll  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  prais'd  thy  wit :  I 
said  thou  hadst  a  fine  wit ;  right,  said  she,  a  fine 
little  one  :  nay,  said  I,  he  hath  the  tongues  ;  that 
1  believe,  said  she  ;  for  he  swore  a  thing  to  rae  on 
Monday  night,  which  he  forswore  on  Tuesday 
morning  ;  there's  a  double  tongue  :  thus  did  she 
transshape  thy  particular  virtues. 

Shakesp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

ToTR.ANSUBSTA'NTIATE.  v.a.  [tra7i- 
substantier,  Fr.]  To  change  to  another 
substance. 

O  self-traitor,  I  do  bring 
The  spider  love,  which  tratisubstantiates  all, 
And  can  convert  manna  to  gall.  Donne. 

Nor  seemingly,  but  with  keen  dispatch 
Of  real  hunger,  and  concoctive  heat 
To  transubstantiate  ;  what  redounds,  transpires 
Through  spirits  with  ease.  Milton. 

Transubstantia'tion.  n.  s.  [tran- 
substantiation,  Fr.]  A  miraculous  ope- 
ration believed  in  the  Romish  church, 
in  which  the  elements  of  the  eucharist 
are  supposed  to  be  changed  into  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

How  is  a  Romanist  prepared  easily  to  swallow, 
not  only  against  all  probability,  but  even  the  clear 
evidence  of  his  senses,  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  ?  Locke. 

Transuda'tion.  n.  s.  [from  transude.] 
The  act  of  passing  in  sweat,  or  perspi- 
rable vapour,  through  any  integument. 

The  drops  proceeded  not  from  the  transudation 
of  the  liquors  within  the  glass.  Boyle. 

To  TRANSU  DE,  v.  n.  [trans  and  sudo, 
Lat.]    To  pass  through  in  vapour. 

Purulent  fumes  cannot  be  transmitted  through- 
out the  body  before  the  maturation  of  an  aposthem, 
nor  after,  unless  the  humour  break  ;  because  they 
cannot  transude  through  the  bag  of  an  aposthem. 

Harvey  on  Consumption. 
Transve'rsal.    adj.    [transversal,  Fr. 
trans  and  versalis,  Lat.]  Running 
crosswise. 

An  ascending  line,  direct,  as  from  son  to  father, 
or  grandfather,  is  not  admitted  by  the  law  of 
England  ;  or  in  the  transversal  line,  as  to  the  uncle 
or  aunt,  great-uncle  or  great-aunt.  Hale. 

Transve'ksally.  adv.  [from  trans- 
versal.]   In  a  cross  direction. 

There  are  divers  subtile  enquiries  and  demon- 
stratious  concerning  the  several  proportions  of 
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swiftness  and  distance  in  an  arrow  shut  vertically, 
horizontally,  or  transversally.  Wilkins. 

To  Transve'rse.  v.  a.  [transversus, 
Lat.]    To  change  ;  to  overturn. 

Nothing  can  be  believed  to  be  religion  by  anv 
people,  but  what  they  think  to  be  divine  ;  tliut 
IS,  sent  immediately  from  God :  and  they  can 
think  nothing  to  be  so,  that  is  in  the  power  of 
man  to  alter  or  transverse.  Lesley. 

TRANSVE'RSE.  adj.  [transversus,  Lat".] 
Being  in  a  cross  direction. 

His  violent  touch 
Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Mition. 

Part  in  strait  lines,  part  in  transverse  are  found, 
One  forms  a  crooked  figure,  one  a  round  ; 
The  entrails  these  embrace  in  spiral  strings. 
Those  clasp  th'  arterial  tubes  in  tender  rings. 

Blackmore. 

What  natural  agent  could  impel  them  so  strongly 
with  a  transwerse  side  blow  against  that  tremendous 
weight  and  rapidity,  when  whole  worlds  are  a 
falii7ig?  Bentley's  Sermons. 

Transve'rsely.  adv.  [from  transverse.] 
In  a  cross  direction. 

At  Stonehenge  the  stones  lie  transversely  upon 
each  other.  Stittin^fleet. 

In  all  the  fibres  of  an  animal  there  is  a  contrac- 
tile power  ;  for  if  a  fibre  be  cut  transrersely,  both 
the  ends  shrink,  and  make  the  wound  gape. 

Arbuthnot  on  Alimeytts. 

Transu'mption.  M.S.  [irons  and  sumo, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  taking  from  one  place 
to  another. 

Tra'nters.  n,  s.  Men  who  carry  fish 
from  the  seacoasts  to  sell  in  the  inland 
countries.  Bailey. 

TRAP.  n.  s.  [rfiappe,  Sax.  trape,  Fr. 
trappola,  Ital.] 

1.  A  snare  set  for  thieves  or  vermin. 

Die  as  tliou  shouldest,  hut  do  not  die  impatient- 
ly, and  like  a  fox  catched  in  a  trap. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

The  trap  springs,  and  catches  the  ape  by  the 
fingers.  L'Estrange. 

2.  An  ambush ;  a  stratagem  to  betray  or 
catch  unawares. 

And  lurking  closely,  in  await  now  lay, 
How  he  might  any  in  his  trap  betray.  Spenser. 

God  and  your  majesty 
Protect  miiie  itmocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  fur  me.        Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

They  continually  laid  traps  to  ensnare  him,  and 
made  sinister  interpretations  of  all  the  good  he 
did.  Calamy. 

He  seems  a  trap  for  charity  to  lay, 
And  cons  by  night  his  lesson  for  the  Aay.Dryden. 

3.  A  play  at  whicii  a  ball  is  driven  with 
a  stick. 

Unruly  boj's  learn  to  wrangle  at  trap,  or  rook  at 
span-farthing.  Locke  on  Education. 

He  that  of  feeble  nerves  and  joints  complains. 
From  nine-pins,  coits,  and  from  trap-hall  abstains. 

King. 

To  Trap.  v.  a.    [tjiappan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  ensnare ;  to  catch  by  a  snai'e  or  am- 
bush ;  to  take  by  stratagem. 

My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  lab'ring  spider, 
Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. S/ia/c. 

If  you  require  my  deeds,  with  ambush'd  arms 
I  trapp'd  the  foe,  or  tir'd  with  false  alarms.  Dryd. 

2.  [See  Trapping.]  To  adorn ;  to  deco- 
rate.] 

The  steed  that  bore  him 
Was  trapp'd  with  polish'd  steel,  all  shining  bright, 
And  cover'd  with  th'  achievements  of  the  knight. 

■Spenser. 

To  spoil  the  dead  of  weed  is  sacrilege  : 
But  leave  these  reliques  of  his  living  might 

To  deck  his  hearse,  and  trap  his  tomb  black 
steed.  _  Spenser. 

Lord  Lucius  presented  to  you  four  milk-white 
horses  trapt  in  silver.       Shakesp.  Timon  of  Athens. 

Steeds  with  scarlet  trapp'd.  Cowley. 
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Trapdo'or.  n.s.  [trap  and  door.]  A 
door  opening  and  shutting  unexpectedly. 

The  arteries  which  carry  from  the  heart  to  the 
several  parts  have  valves  which  open  outward  like 
trapdoors,  and  give  the  blood  a  free  passage  ;  and 
the  veins,  which  bring  it  back  to  the  heart,  have 
valves  and  trapdoors  wliich  open  inwards,  so  as  to 
give  way  unto  the  blood  to  run  into  the  heatt.Ray. 

To  Trape.  v.  a.  [commonly  written 
To  traipse:  probably  of  the  same  origi- 
nal with  drab.]  To  run  idly  and  slut- 
tishly  about.  It  is  used  only  of  women. 
Trapes,  n.  s.  [I  suppose  from  trape,] 
An  idle  slatternly  woman. 

He  found  the  sullen  trapes 
Possest  with  th'  devil,  worms,  and  claps.Hudi. 
From  door  to  door  I 'd  sooner  whine  and  beg. 
Than  marry  such  a  trapes.  Gay's  What  d'  ye  call  itt 

Since  full  each  other  station  of  renown. 
Who  would  not  be  the  greatest  trapes  in  town  ? 

Young. 

Trape'zium.  n.  s.  [r^uiti^fov ;  irapese, 
Fr.]  A  quadrilateral  figure,  Avhose  four 
sides  are  not  equal,  and  none  of  its  sides 
parallel.  Diet. 
Two  of  I  lie  lateral  trapezia  are  as  broad.  Woodw. 

TrAPEZO'iD.  n.s.  [r^airi^iov  and  ci®- ; 
trapesoide,  Fr.]  An  irregular  figure, 
whose  four  sides  are  not  parallel.  Diet. 

Tra'ppings.  n.  s.  [This  word  Minshew 
derives  from  drap,  French,  cloth.] 

1 .  Ornaments  appendant  to  the  saddle. 

Caparisons  and  steeds, 
Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  joust  and  tournament.  Milton, 

2.  Ornaments;  dress;  embellishments; 
external,  superficial,  and  trifling  deco- 
ration. 

These  indeed  seem, 
But  1  have  that  within  which  passeth  shew  ; 
These  but  Ihti  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe.S/iafc. 

He  has  fair  words,  rich  trappings,  and  large  pro- 
mises ;  but  works  only  fur  his  mas ter.L' Estrange. 

The  points  of  honour  poets  may  produce. 
Trappings  of  life,  for  ornament,  not  use.  Dryden. 

Such  pageantry  be  to  the  people  shown ; 
There  boast  thy  liorse's  trappings,  and  thy  own. 

Dryden, 

Draw  him  strictly  so, 
1  hat  all  who  view  the  piece  may  know 
He  needs  no  trapjiings  uf  fictitious  fame,  Dryden. 

In  ships  decay  d  no  mariner  confides, 
Lur'd  by  the  gilded  stern  and  painted  sides  j 
Yet,  at  a  ball,  unthinking  fools  delight 
In  the  gay  trappings  of  a  birlli-day  night.  Swift, 

Tra'pstick.  n.  s.  [trap  and  stick.]  A 
stick  with  which  boys  drive  a  wooden 
ball. 

A  foolish  swoop  between  a  couple  of  thick 
bandy  legs  and  two  long  trapsticks  that  had  no 
calfs.  Spectator. 

Trash,  n.  s.   [tros,  Isld.  drusen.  Germ.] 
1.  Any  thing  worthless  ;  dross  ;  dregs. 
Lay  hands  upon  these  traitors,  and  their  trash. 

Shakesp. 

Look  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee  ! 
—Let  it  alone,  thou  fool,  it  is  but  trash.  Shakesp. 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steels  trash;  'tis  some- 
thing, nothing  ; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  tliou> 
sands. 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  mv  pood  name, 

Robs  me  of  that  wliioh  not  enriches  him. 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed.  Shak.  Othello. 

More  than  ten  Hollensheds,  or  Halls,  or  Stows, 
Of  trivial  houshold  trash  he  knows  ;  he  knows 
When  the  queen  fruwu'd  or  smil'd-  Donne. 

The  collectors  only  consider,  the  greater  fame, 
a  writer  is  in  possession  of,  the  more  trash  he  may 
bear  to  have  tacked  to  him.  Swift. 

\  eak  foolish  man  !  will  heav'n  reward  us  there 
With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  here? 

Pope. 
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A  worthless  person. 

I  suspect  this  trask 
0  be  a  party  in  this  injury.        Shakesp.  Othello. 
Matter  improper  for  food,  frequently 
!aten  by  girls  in  the  green  sickness. 

0  that  instead  of  Irash  thou  'dst  taken  steel  ! 

Ou7-th. 

1  believe  that  the  original  signification 
f  trash  is  the  loppings  of  trees,  from  the 
erb. 

Trash,  v.  a. 
To  lop  ;  to  crop. 

Beins  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits, 
[ow  to  deny  tliem  ;  whom  t'  advance,  and  whom 

0  trash  for  overtopping.  Shakesp,  Tempest. 
To  crush  ;  to  humble. 
Not  such  as  was  fit  to  be  imposed  on  hard 

earted  Jews,  to  encumber  and  trash  tliem,  but 
ich  as  becomes  an  ingenuous  people. 

Hammond's  Practical  Catechism, 

A  SHY.  adj.  [from  trash.]  Worth 
;ss;  vile;  useless. 

A  judicious  reader  will  discover  in  his  closet 
lat  trashy  stuff,  whose  glittering  deceived  him  in 
le  action.  Dryden. 

Tra'vail.  v.  n.    [travailler,  Fr.] 
To  labour;  to  toil. 
To  be  in  labour ;  to  suffer  the  pains  of 
hildbirth. 

1  travail  not,  nor  bring  forth  children. 

Isaiah,  xxiii.  4 

She  being  with  child  cried,  travailing  in  birth, 
id  pained  to  be  delivered.  Revelations,  xii.  2. 
His  heart  is  in  continual  labour  ;  it  travails  with 
le  obligation,  and  is  in  pangs  till  it  be  delivered. 

South's  Sermons. 

Tra'vail.  v.  a.    To  harass;  to  tire. 

As  if  all  these  troubles  had  not  been  sufficient 
travail  the  realm,  a  great  division  fell  among 
e  nobility.  I'ayward. 
A  gleam  of  light  turn'd  thitherward  in  haste 
is  traveWd  steps.  Milton. 

A  VAIL,  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

Labour ;  toil ;  fatigue. 

As  every  thing  of  price,  so  this  doth  require 

zvail.  Hooker. 

Such  impotent  persons  as  are  unable  for  strong 

ivail,  are  yet  able  to  drive  cattle  to  and  fro  to 

eir  pasture.  Spenser. 

Laoour  in  childbirth. 

In  the  time  of  her  travail  twins  were  in  her. 

Genesis,  xxxviii. 

To  procure  easy  travails  of  women,  the  inten- 
3n  is  to  bring  down  the  child,  but  not  too  fast. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 
AVE,  Tra'vEL,  or  Tra'VISE.  71.5.  A 

rooden  frame  for  shoeing  unruly  horses. 

Ainsworth. 


Tra'vel.  v.  n.    [This  word  is  gene- 
ally  supposed  originally  the  same  with 
ravail,  and  to  differ  only  as  particular 
om  general :  in  some  writers  the  word 
written  alike  in  all  its  senses  ;  but  it 
more  convenient  to  write  travail  for 
abour,  and  travel  tor  journey.'] 
To  make  journeys :  it  is  used  for  sea  as 
veil  as  land,  though  sometimes  we  dis- 
inguish  it  from  voyage,  a  word  appro- 
bated to  the  sea. 

I've  watch'd  and  travell'd  hard  ; 
ome  time  1  shall  sleep  out ;  the  rest  I'll  whistle. 

Shakesp. 

In  the  forest  shall  ye  lodge,  O  ye  travelling  com- 
anies  of  Dedanim.  Jsai'a/i,  xxi.  13. 

Raphael  deign 'd  to  travel  with  Tobias.  Milton. 

Fain  wou'd  I  travel  to  some  foreign  shore. 
So  might  I  to  myself  myself  restore.  Dryden. 
If  others  believed  he  was  an  Egyptian  from  his 
nowledfie  of  their  rites,  it  proves  at  least  that  he 
ravelled  there.  Pr.pe. 
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.  To  pass  ;  to  go  ;  to  move. 

Bv  th'  clock  'tis  day  ; 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelim!;  lamp. 

Shakesp. 

Time  travels  in  divers  paces  wiih  divers  per- 
sons :  I  '11  tell  you  who  time  ambles  withal,  who 
time  trots  witluil.  Shakesp. 

Thus  flyiiia  east  and  west,  and  north,  and  south, 
News  travell'd  with  increase  from  raoutli  to  mouth. 

Pope. 

3.  To  make  journeys  of  curiosity. 

Nothing  tends  so  mvicli  to  enlarge  the  mind  as 
travetliittr,  that  is,  making  a  visit  to  other  towns, 
cities,  or  countries,  beside  those  in  which  we  were 
born  and  educated.  Watts. 

4.  To  labour  ;  to  toil.     This  should  be 
rather  travail. 

If  we  labour  to  maintain  truth  and  reason,  let 
not  any  think  that  we  travel  about  a  matter  not 
needful.  Hooker. 

To  Tra'vel.  r.  a. 

1.  To  pass  ;  to  journey  over. 

Thither  to  arrive, 
1  travel  this  profound.  Milton. 

2.  To  force  to  journey. 
There  are  other  privileges  granted  unto  most  of 

the  corporations,  that  they  shall  not  be  charged 
with  garrisons,  and  they  shall  not  be  travelled 
forth  of  their  own  franchises.  Spenser. 

Tra'vel.  n.  s.    [travail,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.] 

1.  Journey  ;  act  of  passing  from  place  to 
place. 

T.ove  had  cut  him  short, 
Confin'd  within  the  purlieus  of  his  court. 
Three  miles  he  went,  nor  farther  could  retreat. 
His  travels  ended  at  his  country-seat.  Dryden. 
Mingled  send  into  the  dance 
Moments  fraught  with  all  the  treasures 
Which  thy  eastern  travel  views.  Prior. 

.  Journey  of  curiosity  or  instruction. 

Let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age, 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth.  Shakesp. 

Travel'm  the  younger  sort  is  a  part  of  education  ; 
in  the  elder,  a  part  of  experience.   Bacon's  Essays. 

Jn  niy  travels  I  had  been  near  their  setting  out 
in  Thessaly,  and  at  the  place  of  their  landing  in 
Carniola.  Brown's  Travels. 

A  man  not  enlightened  by  travel  or  reHexion, 
grows  as  fond  of  arbitrary  power,  to  which  he 
hath  been  used,  as  of  barren  countries,  in  which 
he  has  been  born  and  bred.  Addison. 

This  should  be  travail.' 


,  Labour ;  toll 
as  in  Daniel. 

He  wars  with  a  retiring  enemy, 
Vv'ith  much  more  travail  than  with  victory.  Daniel. 
What  think'st  thou  of  our  empire  now,  though 
earn'd 

With  travel  difficult  ?  Milton. 

4.  Labour  in  childbirth.  This  sense  be- 
longs rather  to  travail. 

Thy  mother  well  deserves  that  short  delight, 
The  nauseous  qualms  of  ten  long  months  and 
travel  to  requite.  Dryden's  Virgil. 

5.  Travels.  Account  of  occurrences  and 
observations  of  a  journey  into  foreign 
parts. 

A  book  of  his  travels  hath  been  honoured  with 
the  translation  of  many  languages. 

Brown's  Vidgar  Errours. 

Histories  engage  the  soul  by  sensible  occur- 
rences ;  as  also  voyages,  travels,  and  accounts  6f 
countries. 

Tra'vellee 
travel  ] 

One  who  goes  a  journey  ;  a  wayfarer. 

The  weary  traveller  wand'ring  that  way, 
Therein  did  often  quench  his  thirsty  heauSpenser. 

At  the  olive  roote 
Theydrew  them  then  in  heape,  most  far  from  foote 
Of  any  tnueller.  '^^ 


Watts. 

n.  s.  [iravailleur,  Fr.  from 


Chapman. 
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A  little  ease  to  these  ray  torments  give. 
Before  I  go  where  all  in  silence  mourn, 
From  whose  dark  shores  no  travella^s  return. 

Sandys. 

This  was  a  common  opinion  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, tliat  the  gods  sometimes  assumed  human 
shape,  and  conversed  upon  earth  with  strangers 
and  travellers.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

If  a  poor  traveller  tells  her,  that  he  has  neither 
strength,  nor  food,  nor  money  left,  she  never  bids 
him  go  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came.  Law. 
2.  One  who  visits  foreign  countries. 

Farewell,  monsieur  traveller  ;  look  you  lisp  and 
wear  strange  suits,  and  disable  all  the  benefits  of 
your  own  country.  Shakesp. 

These  travailers  for  cloaths,  or  for  a  meale. 
At  ail  adventures,  any  lye  will  tell.  Chapman. 

The  traveller  into  a  foreign  country  knows  more 
by  the  eye,  than  he  that  stayelh  at  home  can  by 
relation  of  the  traveller.        Bacoti's  New  Atlantis. 

They  are  travellers  newly  arrived  in  a  strange 
country,  we  should  therefore  not  mislead  them. 

Locke. 

Tra'veltainted.  adj.  [travel  and 
tainted.]  Harassed  ;  fatigued  with 
travel. 

I  have  foundered  nine  score  and  odd  posts  : 
and  here  travettainted  as  1  am,  have,  in  my  pure 
and  immaculate  valour,  taken  Sir  John  Coieville, 
Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 
TRAVERS.     adv.      [Fr.]  Athwart; 
across.    Not  used. 

He  swears  brave  oaths, and  breaks  them  bravely, 
quite  trovers,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover.  Shah. 

Tra  verse,  adv.  [d  trovers,  Fr.]  Cross- 
wise ;  athwart. 

Bring  water  from  some  hanging  grounds  in 
long  furrows  ;  and  from  those  drawing  it  traverse 
to  spread.  Bacon. 
The  ridges  of  the  fallow  field  l  iy  traverse. H ay w. 
Tra'verse.  prep.    Through  crosswise. 
He  fhroujih  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienc'u  eye,  and  luon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views  their  order  due.  Milt. 

Tra'verse.  adj.  [tra}isversus,  Lat.  tra- 
verse, Fr.]  Lyin-;;  across  ;  lying  athwart. 

The  paths  cut  with  traverse  trenches  much  en- 
cumbered the  carriages  until  the  pioneers  levelled 
them.  Hayuard. 

Oak  being  strong  in  all  positions, may  be  trusted 
in  cross  and  traverse  work  for  sunuuers. 

Wolton's  Architecture. 

Tra  verse,  n.  s. 
1 .  Any  thing  laid  or  built  across. 

The  Tirsan  cometh  with  all  his  generation  ;  and 
if  there  be  a  mother  from  whom  the  vvhole  lineage 
descended,  there  is  a  traverse  placed  in  a  loft 
where  she  sitteth.  Bacon. 

.  Something  that  thwarts,  crosses,  or  ob- 
structs;  cross  accident ;  thwarting  ob- 
stacle. This  is  a  sense  rather  French 
than  English. 

A  just  and  lively  picture  of  human  nature  in  i.t 
actions,  passions,  and  (raomes  of  fortune. Dri/den. 

He  sees  no  defect  in  himself,  hut  is  satisfied 
that  he  should  have  carried  on  his  designs  well 
enough,  had  it  not  been  for  unlucky  traverses  not 
in  his  power.  Locke. 

To  Tra'verse.  D.  a.  [traverser,  Fr.  It 
was  anciently  accented  on  the  last  syl- 
lable.] 

1.  To  cross;  to  lay  athwart. 

Myself,  and  sucli 
As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power. 
Have  wander'dwith  our  traverst  arms,  and  breath'd 
Our  sufferance  vainly.     Shakesp.  Timon of  Athetu. 

The  parts  should  be  often  traversed  or  crossed 
by  the  flowing  of  the  folds  which  loosely  encom- 
pass them,  without  sitting  too  straight. 

Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 

2.  To  cross  by  way  of  opposition ;  to 
thwart  with  obstacles. 
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Tliis  treatise  has,  since  the  first  conception  there- 
of, been  often  traversed  witli  other  thoughts.  Wot. 

John  Bull  thought  himself  now  of  age  to  look 
after  his  own  affairs  ;  IVog  resolved  to  traverse  this 
new  project,  and  to  make  him  uneasy  in  his  own 
family.  Arbiithnot. 

3.  To  oppose ;  to  cross  by  an  objection. 
A  law  term. 

You  save  th'  expence  of  long  litigious  laws, 
Where  suits  are  travers'd,  and  so  little  won, 
That  he  who  conquers  is  but  last  undone. Dryden. 

Without  a  good  skill  in  history,  and  a  new  geo- 
praph3'  to  understand  him  aright,  one  may  lose 
himself  in  travei'sing  the  decree. 

Bakei  's  Reflections  on  Learning, 

4.  To  wander  over  ;  to  cross. 

He  many  a  walk  travers'd 
Of  stateliest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  palm.  Milton. 

He  that  shall  travel^se  over  all  tnis  habitable 
earth,  with  all  those  remote  corners  of  it,  reserved 
for  the  discovery  of  these  later  ages,  may  find  some 
nations  witlumt  cities,  schools,  houses,  garments, 
coin  ;  hut  not  without  their  God.  Wilkins. 

The  lion  smarting  with  the  hunter's  spear, 
Thoual)  deeply  wounded,  no  way  yet  aismay'd. 
In  suflen  fury  traverses  the  plain, 
To  find  the  ventVous  foe.  Prioi\ 

Believe  nie,  prince,  there's  not  an  African 
That  Vcaieisej  our  vast  Numidian  desarts 
In  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow. 
But  better  practises  these  boasted  virtues. 

Addison's  Cato. 

What  seas  you  travers'd,  and  what  fields  you 
fought  !  Pope. 

5.  To  survey  ;  to  examine  thoroughly. 
My  purpose  is  to  traverse  the  nature,  princi- 
ples, and  properties,  of  this  detestable  vice,  ingra- 
titude. South. 

To  Tra'verse.  i;.  n.  To  use  a  posture 
of  opposition  in  fencing. 

To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  traverse,  to  see 
thee  here,  to  see  tliee  there.     iihak.  Merry  Wives. 
Tra'vesty.  adj.  [travesti,  Vr.]  Dressed 
so  as  to  be  made  ridiculous  ;  burlesqued. 
Trauma'tick.  adj.  [rpav/xaTixo!.]  Vul- 
nerary ;  useful  to  wounds. 

I  deterged  and  disposed  the  ulcer  to  incarn,  and 
to  do  so  1  put  the  patient  into  a  traumatic/c  decoc- 
tion. Wiseman's  Surgery, 

Tray.  n.  s.  [tray,  Swed.]  A  shallow 
wooden  vessel  in  which  meat  or  fish  is 
carried. 

Sift  it  into  a  tray,  or  bole  of  wood. 

Moion's  Mechanical  Erxercises. 
No  more  her  care  shall  fill  the  hollow  tray, 
'I'o  fat  the  guzzling  hogs  with  floods  of  whey. Gat/. 

Tra'ytrip.  n.  s,  A  play,  I  know  not 
of  what  kind. 

I  shall  play  my  freedom  at  traytrip,  and  become 
thy  bond  slave.  Shakesii.  Twelfth  Night. 

Tre'acherous.  udj,  [from  treacheri/.] 
Faithless  ;  perfidious  ;  guilty  of  desert- 
ing or  betraying. 

He  bad  the  lion  to  be  remitted 
Unto  his  seat  and  those  same  treacherous  vile 
Be  punished  for  their  presumptuous  guile. Spenser. 
Desire  in  rapture  gaz'd  awhile. 

And  saw  the  treach'rous  goddess  smile.  Swift. 

Tre'acherously.  adv,  [from  treacher- 
ous.'] Faithlessly  :  perfidiously ;  by 
treason  ;  by  dishonest  stratagem. 

Then  'gan  Carausius  tyrannize  anew, 
.\nd  him  Alectus  treacherously  slew. 
And  took  on  him  the  robe  of  emperor.  Spenser. 

Thou  hast  slain 
The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry, 
And  treacherously  hast  thou  vanquish'd  hira.SAafc. 

Let  others  freeze  with  angling  reeds, 
Or  treacherously  poor  fish  beset 
With  strangling  snare,  or  winding  net.  Donne. 

I  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine ; 
When,  in  requital  of  my  best  endeavours, 
You  treachei-ously  practised  to  undo  me, 
.  Seduc'd  my  only  child,  and  stole  her.  Otway, 
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They  bid  him  strike,  to  appease  the  ghost 
Of  his  poor  father  treacherously  lost.     Dryd,  Juv. 

Tke'acherousness.  n.  s.  [from  trea- 
cherous.]  The  quality  of  being  trea- 
cherous ;  perfidiousness. 

TRE  ACHERY,  w.  s.  [tricherie,  Fr.] 
Perfidy  ;  breach  of  faith. 

Tre'achetor.  In.s.  [from  tricher,  tri- 

Tre'achour.  3  cheur,  Fr.]  A  traitor ; 
one  who  betrays  ;  one  who  violates  his 
faith  or  allegiance.    Not  in  use. 

Good  Claudius  with  him  in  battle  fought. 
In  which  the  king  was  by  a  treachetour 
Disguised  slain.  Spcnsei: 

Where  may  that  treachour  then  be  found. 
Or  by  what  means  may  I  his  footing  tract  ?  Spens. 

Tre'acle.  n,  s.  [triacle,  Fr.  triaclcle, 
Dut.  theriaca,  Lat.] 

1.  A  medicine  made  up  of  many  ingredi- 
ents. 

The  physician  that  has  observed  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  treacle,  without  knowing  the  nature  of 
each  of  the  sixty  odd  ingredients,  may  cure  many 
patients  with  it.  Boyle. 

Treacle  water  has  much  of  an  acid  in  it.  Fioyer. 

2.  Melasses  ;  the  spume  of  sugar. 

To  Tread,  v.  n,  pret.  trod,  part.  pass. 
trodden,  \trudan,  Goth,  rpeban.  Sax, 
treden,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  set  the  foot. 

He  ne'er  drinks. 
But  Timon's  silver  treads  upon  his  lip.  Shakesp. 

Those  which  perfume  the  air  most,  being  trod- 
den upon  and  crushed,  are  burnet,  wild  thyme, 
and  water  mint  ;  therefore  set  whole  alleys  of 
them,  to  have  the  pleasurewhen  you  walk  or  tread. 

Bacon's  Essays. 

Those  dropping  gums 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease.Mi/t. 
Where'er  you  tread,  the  blushing  flow'rs  shall 
rise.  Pirpe. 

2.  To  trample ;  to  set  the  feet  in  scorn  or 
malice. 

Thou 

Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led      ■'  '% 
With  manacles  along  our  street,  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin, " 
And  bear  the  palm.  Shahesp.  Coriolanus. 

Thou  shall  tread  upon  their  high  places. 

'Deut.  xxxrii.  29. 

3.  To  walk  with  form  or  state. 
When  he  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine. 

And  the  ground  shrinks  before  his  treading.  Shak. 
Ye  that  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep.  Millon. 

4.  To  copulate  as  birds. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws  ; 
Wlieti  turtles  tread.  Shakesp. 

What  distance  between  the  treading  or  coupling, 
and  the  laying  of  the  egg  ?     Bacons  Nat.  History. 

They  bill,  they  tread  ;  Alcyone,  compress'd. 
Seven  days  sits  brooding  on  her  floating  nest.  Dry. 

To  Tread,  v.  a. 

1 .  To  walk  on  ;  to  feel  under  the  foot. 

Would  1  had  never  trod  this  English  earth. 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it  I  Shakesp. 

He  dy'd  obedient  to  severest  law  ; 
Forbid  to  tread  the  prorais'd  land  he  saw.  Prior. 

2.  To  press  under  the  foot. 

Tread  the  snuff'  out  on  the  floor  to  prevent 
stinking.  Swift. 

3.  To  beat ;  to  attack. 

Full  of  briars  is  this  working  world. 
—They  are  but  burs  :  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trod- 
den paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  catch  them. 

Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

4.  To  walk  on  in  a  formal  or  stately  man- 
ner. 

Methought  she  trod  the  ground  with  greater 
grace.  Dryden. 

5.  To  crush  under  foot ;  to  trample  in  con- 
tempt or  hatred,  ' 
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Through  thy  name  will  we  tread  them  under 
that  rise  against  us.  Psalm  xliv,  5, 

Why  was  1  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
(Tung  in  the  skies,  and  blazing  as  I  travell'd. 
Till  all  my  fires  were  spent ;  and  then  cast  down- 
ward. 

To  be  trod  out  by  C<Esar  ?  Dryden's  Allfor  Love. 
G.  To  put  in  action  by  the  feet. 

They  tread  their  wine-presses,  and  suft'er  thirst. 

Job,  xxiv. 

7.  To  love  as  the  male  bird  the  female. 

He  feather'd  her  and  trod  her.  Dryden's  Fablei, 
Tread,  n.s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Footing  ;  step  with  the  foot. 

If  the  streets  were  pav'd  with  thine  eyes. 
Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread.Shak, 

The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green. 
For  want  of  tread,  are  undistinguishable.  Milton. 

High  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was,  and- the  passive  air  upbore. 
Their  nimble  tread.  Milton, 

The  dancer  on  the  rope,  with  doubtful  tread. 
Gets  wherewithal  to  clothe  and  buy  him  bread. 

Dryden, 

How  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  with  cautious  tread, 
A  dish  of  tea,  like  milk-pail,  on  thy  head  I  Swift, 

2.  Way  ;  track  ;  path. 

Cromwell  is  the  king's  secretary  ;  further. 
Stands  in  the  gap  and  tread  for  more  preferment. 

Shakesp. 

3.  The  cock's  part  in  the  egg. 
Tre'ader.  n.  s.   [from  tread.}  He  who 

treads. 

The  treaders  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their 
presses.  -  Isaiah. 

Tre'adle.  n.  s.    [from  tread.] 

1.  A  part  of  an  engine  on  which  the  feet 
act  to  put  it  in  motion. 

The  farther  the  fore-end  of  the  treadle  reaches 
out  beyond  the  fore-side  of  the  lathe,  the  greater 
will  the  sweep  of  the  fore-end  of  the  treadle  be, 
and  consequently  the  more  revolutions  are  made 
at  one  tread.  Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercises, 

2.  The  sperm  of  the  cock. 

Whether  it  is  not  made  out  of  the  eerme,  or 
treadle  of  the  egg,  seemeth  of  lesser  douDt.  ' 

Brown's  Vulgar  Erromrs, 

At  each  end  of  the  egg  is  a  treadle,  formerly 
thought  to  be  the  cock's  sperm.  Derham, 

TRE'ASON.  n.  s,  [trahison,  Fr.]  An 
offence  committed  against  the  dignity 
and  majesty  of  the  commonwealth  :  it  is 
divided  into  high  treason  and  petit  trea- 
son, Higli  treason  is  an  offence  against 
the  security  of  the  commonwealth,  or  of 
the  king's  majesty,  whether  by  imagi- 
nation, word,  or  deed  ;  as  to  compass  or 
imagine  treason,  or  the  death  of  the 
prince,  or  the  queen  consort,  or  his  son 
and  heir-apparent ;  or  to  deflower  the 
king's  wife,  or  his  eldest  daughter  un- 
married, or  his  eldest  son's  wife  ;  or  levy 
war  against  the  king  in  his  realm,  or  to 
adhere  to  his  enemies  by  aiding  them ; 
or  to  counterfeit  the  king's  great  seal, 
privy  seal,  or  money  ;  or  knowingly  to 
bring  false  money  into  this  realm  coun- 
terfeited like  the  money  of  England, 
and  to  utter  the  same ;  or  to  kill  the 
king's  chancellor,  treasurer,  justice  Oi 
the  one  bench  or  of  the  other ;  justices 
in  eyre,  justices  of  assize,  justices  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  when  in  their  place 
and  doing  their  duty  ;  or  forging  the 
king's  seal  manual,  or  privy  signet ;  or 
diminishing  or  impairing  the  current 
money  :  and,  in  such  treason,  a  man 
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brfeits  his  lands  and  goods  to  the  king  ; 

d  it  is  called  treason  paramount 
Petit  treason  is  when  a  servant  kills  his 
aster,  a  wife  her  husband;  a  clerk  se 
cular  or  religious  kills  his  prelate  ;  this 
treason  gives  forfeiture  to  every  lord 
within  his  own  fee  :  both  treasons  are 
capital.  Cowell 
He  made  the  overture  of  thy  treasons  to  us. 

Shakesp. 

Man  disobeying, 
Disloyal  breaks  his  fealty,  and  sins 
Against  the  high  supremacy  of  heaven  : 
To  expiate  his  treason  hath  nought  left.  Milton. 

This  bein§  a  treason  against  God,  by  a  com- 
merce with  his  enemy.  Holyday. 
Athaliah  cried,  Treason,  treason.  2  Kings,  xi.  14. 
LE'asonable.  \  adj.  [from  treason.] 
Ie'asonous.  5  Having  the  nature  or 
;uilt  of  treason.  Treasonous  is  out  of  use. 

Him  by  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July 
know  to  be  corru  pt  and  «reajon(ms,  S/ia&. /Jen.  VIII. 
Against  the  undirulg'd  pretence  I  fight 
f  treasonous  malice.  Shakesp.  Maebeth. 

Most  men's  heads  had  been  intoxicated  with 
maginations  of  plots  and  treasonable  practices. 

Clarendon. 

Were  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  she  banquets, 
would  not  taste  thy  treasonous  offer.  Milton. 
A  credit  to  run  ten  millions  in  debt  without 
arliamentary  security  is  dangerous,  illegal,  and 
Jerhaps  treasonable.  "  Simft. 

RE'ASURE.  n.  s.  [fresor,  Fr.  thesau- 
rus, Lat.]  Wealth  hoarded ;  riches 
accumulated. 

An  inventory,  importin}: 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure, 
Rich  stuffs.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

He  used  his  laws  as  well  fur  collecting  of  trea- 
iire,  as  for  correcting  of  manners.  Bacon. 

Gold  is  treasure  as  well  as  silver,  because  not  de- 
aying,  and  never  sinking  much  in  value.  Locke. 
Tre'asure.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  hoard  ;  to  reposit ;  to  lay  up. 
After  thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart,  tliou 
easurest  up  unto  thyself  wrath  against  the  day  of 
rath.  Homans,  ii.  5. 

Practical  principles  are  treasured  up  in  man's 
mind,  that,  like  the  candle  of  the  Lord  in  the 
leart  of  every  man,  discovers  what  he  is  to  do, 
,nd  what  to  avoid.  South. 

No :  my  remembrance  treasures  honest  thoughts, 
And  holds  not  things  like  thee ;  I  scorn  thy  friend- 
ship. Rowe. 
Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere. 
Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasurd  there. 

P(ype. 

RE' ASH  REHOUSE,  w.  s.  [treasure  and 
house.']  Place  where  hoarded  riches  are 
kept. 

Let  there  be  any  grief  or  disease  incident  to  the 
soul  of  men,  for  which  there  is  not  in  this  treasure- 
house  a  present  comfortable  remedy  to  be  found. 

Hooker. 

Thou  silver  treasurehouse. 
Tell  me  once  more,  wiiat  title  dost  thou  bear  ? 

Shakesp. 

Gather  together  into  your  spirit,  and  its  trea- 
turehouse  the  memory,  liot  only  all  the  promises 
of  God,  but  also  the  former  senses  of  the  divine 
favours.  Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

RE'asurer.  n.  s,  [from  treasure  ;  tre- 
i  sorier,  Fr.]  One  who  has  care  of  money ; 
one  who  has  charge  of  treasure. 

This  is  my  treasurer,  let  him  speak 
That  I  have  reserv'd  nothing.iSAafe.  Ant.  &;  Cleopat. 

Before  the  invention  of  laws,  private  affections 
in  supreme  rulers  made  their  own  fancies  both 
their  treasurers  and  hangmen,  weighing  in  this 
balance  good  and  evil.  Raleigh. 

fRE'ASURERSHiP.  n.s.  [from  treasurer.] 
Office  or  dignity  of  treasurer. 
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He  preferred  a  base  fellow,  who  was  a  suitor  for 
the  treasurership,  before  the  most  worthy.  Hakew. 

Treasury,  n.s.    [from  treasure ;  tre- 
sorerie,  Fr.] 

1.  A  place  in  which  riches  are  accumulated. 

And  yet  1  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yields  to  the  theft.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Ulysses'  goods.    A  very  treasurie 
Of  brass,  and  gold,  and  Steele  of  curious  frame. 

Chapman. 

He  had  a  purpose  to  furnish  a  fair  case  in  that 
university  with  choice  collections  from  all  parts, 
like  that  famous  treasury  of  knowledge  at  Oxford. 

Wottori. 

The  state  of  the  treasury  the  king  best  knows. 

Temple. 

Physicians,  by  treasuries  of  just  observations, 
grow  to  skill  in  the  art  of  healing.  Watts. 

2.  It  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for  treasure. 
And  make  his  chronicle  as  rich  with  prize. 

As  is  the  ouzy  bottom  of  the  sea 

With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries.  Shak. 

Thy  sumptuous  buildings 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  publick  treasury. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

To  Treat,  v.  a.  [traiter,  Fr.  tracto,  Lat.] 

1.  To  negotiate  ;  to  settle. 

To  treat  the  peace,  a  hundred  senators 
Shall  be  commissioned.  Dryden's  JEneid. 

2.  [Tracto,  Lat.]    To  discourse  on. 

3.  To  use  in  any  manner,  good  or  bad. 
He  treated  his  prisoner  with  great  harshness. 

Spectator. 

Since  living  virtue  is  with  envy  curs'd. 
And  the  best  men  are  treated  like  the  worst ; 
Do  thou,  just  goddess,  call  our  merits  forth. 
And  give  each  deed  th'  exact,  intrinsick  worth. 

Rope. 

4.  To  handle  ;  to  manage  ;  to  carry  on. 

Zeuxis  and  Polygnotus  treated  their  suhjects  in 
their  pictures,  as  Homer  did  in  his  poetry.  Dryd. 

5.  To  entertain  without  expence  to  the 
guest. 

To  Treat,  v.  n.   [traiter,  Fr.  rpahtian. 
Sax.] 

1 .  To  discourse  ;  to  make  discussions. 
Of  love  they  treat  till  th'  ev'ning  star  appear'd. 

Milton. 

Absence,  what  the  poets  call  death  in  love,  has 
given  occasion  to  beautiful  complaints  in  those 
authors  who  have  treated  of  this  passion  in  verse. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

2.  To  practise  negotiation. 

The  king  treated  with  them.       2  Mac.  xiii.  22. 

3.  To  come  to  terms  of  accommodation. 

You,  Master  Dean,  frequent  the  great. 
Inform  us,  will  the  emp'ror  treat  ?  Swift. 

4.  To  make  gratuitous  entertainments. 

If  we  do  not  please,  at  least  we  ircat.  Prior. 

Treat,  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  An  entertainment  given. 

This  is  the  ceremony  of  my  fate  : 
A  parting  treat,  and  I  m  to  die;  in  state.  Dryden. 

He  pretends  a  great  concern  for  his  country, 
and  insight  into  matters  :  now  such  professions, 
when  recommended  by  a  treat,  dispose  an  audi- 
ence to  hear  reason.  Collier. 

W  hat  tender  maid  but  must  a  victim  fall 
For  one  man's  treat,  but  for  another's  ball Pope. 

2.  Something  given  at  an  entertainment. 

Dry  figs  and  grapes,  and  wrinkled  dates  were  set 
In  canisters  t'  enlarge  the  little  treat.  Dryden. 

The  king  of  gods  revolving  in  his  mind 
Lycaon's  guilt,  and  his  inhuman  treat.  Dryd 

Tre'atable.  adj.    [traitable,  Fi-.]  Mo- 
derate ;  not  violent. 

A  virtuous  mind  should  rather  wish  to  depart 
this  world  with  a  kind  of  treatable  dissolution, 
than  be  suddenly  cut  off  in  a  moment ;  rather  to 
be  taken  than  snatched  away.  Hooker. 

The  heats  or  the  colds  of  seasons  are  less  treata- 
ble than  with  us.  Temple. 
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Tre'atise.  w.  s.  [tractatus,  haA,.]  Dis- 
course ;  written  tractate. 

The  time  has  been,  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouze,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in 't.  Shakesp. 

Besides  the  rules  given  in  this  treatise  to  make 
a  perfect  judgment  of  good  pictures,  there  is  re- 
quired a  long  conversation  with  the  best  pieces. 

Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 

Tre'atment.  n.  s.  [traitement,  Fr.] 
Usage  ;  manner  of  using  good  or  bad. 

Scarce  an  humour  or  character  which  they  have 
not  used  ;  all  comes  wasted  to  us  :  and  were  they 
to  entertain  this  age,  they  could  not  now  n)ake 
such  plenteous  treatment.  Dryden. 

Accept  such  treatment  as  a  swain  affords.  Pope. 

Tre'aty.  n.  s.    [traite,  Fr.] 
1  •  Negotiation ;  act  of  treating. 

She  began  a  treaty  to  procure. 
And  stablisTi  terras  betwixt  both  their  requests, 

Spenser. 

He  cast  by  treaty  and  by  trains 
Her  to  persuade.  Spenser. 

2.  A  compact  of  accommodation  relating 
to  publick  affairs. 

A  peace  was  concluded,  being  rather  a  bargain 
than  a  treaty.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Echion  then 
Lets  fall  the  guiltless  weapon  from  his  hand, 
And  with  the  rest  a  peaceful  treaty  makes. 

Addison's  Uvid. 

3.  [For  entreaty.]  Supplication  ;  petition ; 
Solicitation. 

I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dog. 
And  palter  in  the  shift  of  lowness.  Shakesp. 

Tre'ble.  adj.  [triple,  Fr.  iriplus,  tri- 
plex,  Lat.] 

1 .  Threefold ;  triple. 

Some  1  see,  i  ' 

That  twofold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry.  Shak. 

Who  can 

His  head's  huge  doors  unlock,  whose  jaws  with 
great 

And  dreadful  teeth  in  treble  ranks  are  set  ^Sandys. 

All  his  malice  serv'd  but  to  bring  forth 
Infinite  goodness,  grace,  and  mercy  shewn 
On  man  by  him  seduc'd  ;  but  on  himself 
Treble  confusion,  wrath,  and  v^igeance  pour'd. 

Milton. 

A  lofty  tow'r,  and  strong  on  ev'ry  side 
With  treble  walls.  Dryden's  Mneid. 

The  pious  Trojan  then  his  jav'lin  sent : 
The  shield  gave  way  ;  through  treble  plates  it  went 
Of  solid  brass.  Dryden's  JEneid. 

2.  Sharp  of  sound.    A  musical  term. 

The  sharper  or  quicker  percussion  of  air  causeth 
the  more  treble  sound,  and  the  lower  or  heavier 
the  base  sound.  Bacon. 

To  Tre'ble.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective  ; 
triplico,  Lat.  tripler,  Fr.]  To  multiply 
by  three  ;  to  make  thrice  as  much. 

She  conceiv'd,  and  treb'ling  the  due  time. 
Brought  forth  this  monstrous  mass.  Spenser. 

I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish. 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet  for  you, 
I  would  be  trebled  tweiitv  times  myself, 
A  thousand  times  more  fair.  Shak.  Merch.  of  Ven. 

Aquarius  shines  with  feebler  rays. 
Four  years  he  trebles,  and  doubles  six  score  days. 

Creech. 

To  Tre'ble.  v.  n.  To  become  threefold. 

Whoever  annually  runs  out,  as  the  debt  doubles 
and  trebles  upon  him,  so  doth  his  inability  to  pay 
it.  Stoift. 

Tre'ble.  n,  s.    A  sharp  sound. 

The  treble  cutteth  the  air  so  sharp,  as  it  returu- 
eth  too  swift  to  make  the  sound  equal ;  and  there- 
fore a  mean  or  tenor  is  the  sweetest.  Bacon. 

The  lute  still  trembles  underneath  thy  nail  : 
At  thy  well-sharpen'd  thumb,  from  shore  to  shoie. 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  tlic  ba,«es  roar.  Drtid. 
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Tue'bleness.  re.  s.  [from  ii-eble.]  The 
state  of  being  treble. 

The  just  proportion  of  tlie  air  percussed  towards 
the  baseness  or  trebleness  of  tones,  is  a  great  secret 
in  sounds.  Bacon. 
Tre'bly.    adv.    [from  treble  ]  Thrice 
told  ;  in  three  fold  number  or  quantity. 

His  jav'lin  sent, 
Thr  shield  gave  wa^  ;  through  treble  plates  it 
went 

Of  solid  brass,  of  linnen  trebly  roll'd.    Dryd.  .Mn. 

The  seed  being  so  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  several  species,  it  is  in  some  doubly  and 
trebly  defended.  Ray. 
TREE.  n.  s.    [frie,  Island,  free,  Dan.] 

1.  A  large  vegetable,  rising  with  one  woody 
stem  to  a  considerable  height. 

Trees  and  shrubs,  of  our  native  growth  in  Eng- 
land, are  distinguished  by  Ray.  1.  Such  as  have 
their  flowers  disjointed  and  remote  from  the  fruit; 
and  these  are,  1.  Nuciferous  ones  ;  as,  thewahiut 
tree,  the  hazel  nut  tree,  the  beech,  the  chesnut, 
and  the  common  oak.  2.  Coniferous  ones  ;  of 
this  kind  are  the  Scotch  firs,  male  and  female  ; 
the  pine,  the  common  alder  tree,  and  the  birch 
tree.  3.  Bacciferous  ;  as,  the  juniper  and  yew 
trees.  4.  Lanigerous  ones  ;  as,  the  black,  white, 
and  trembling  poplar,  willows,  and  osiers  of  all 
kinds.  5.  Such  as  bear  their  seeds,  having  an  im- 
perfect flower,  in  leafy  membranes  ;  as,  the  horse 
bean.  6.  Such  as  have  their  fruits  and  flowers 
contiguous  ;  of  these  some  are  pomiferous  ;  as, 
apples  and  pears  ;  and  some  bacciferous  ;  as,  the 
sorb  or  service  tree,  the  white  or  hawthorn,  the 
wild  rose,  sweet  brier,  currants,  the  great  bilberry 
bush,  honeysuckle,  ivy.  Pruniferous  ones,  whose 
fruit  is  pretty  large  and  soft,  with  a  stone  in  the 
middle ;  as,  the  black  thorn  or  sloe  tree,  the  black 
and  white  bullace  tree,  the  black  cherry,  &c. 
Bacciferous  ones;  as,  the  strawberry  tree  in  the 
west  of  Ireland,  misletoe,  water  elder,  large  laurel, 
the  viburnum  or  way-faring  tree,  the  dog-berry 
tree,  the  sea  black  thorn,  the  berry-bearing  elder, 
the  privet  berberry,  common  elder,  the  holly,  the 
buckthorn,  the  berry-bearing  heath,  the  bramble, 
and  spindle  tree  orprickwood.  Such  as  have  their 
fruit  dry  when  ripe  ;  as,  the  bladder  nut  tree,  the 
box  tree,  the  common  elm  and  ash,  the  maple,  the 
gaule  or  sweet  willow,  common  heath,  broom, 
dyers  wood,  furze  or  gorse,  the  lime  tree,  &c. 

Miller. 

Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that 's  dragonish, 
A  forked  momitahi,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air. 

Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Who  can  bid  the  tree  unfix  his  earth-bound  root? 

Shakesp. 

It  is  pleasant  to  look  upon  a  tree  in  summer 
covered  with  green  leaves,  decked  with  blossoms, 
or  laden  with  fruit,  and  casting  a  pleasant  shade  : 
but  to  consider  how  this  tree  sprang  from  a  little 
seed,  how  nature  shaped  and  fed  it  till  it  came  to 
this  greatness,  is  a  more  rational  pleasure.  Burnet, 

Trees  shoot  up  in  one  great  stem,  and  at  a  good 
distance  from  the  earth  spread  into  branches  :  thus 
gooseberries  are  shrubs,  and  oaks  are  trees.  Locke. 

2.  Any  thing  branched  out. 

Vain  are  their  hopes  who  fancy  to  inherit, 
By  trees  of  pedigrees,  or  fame  or  merit ; 
Though  plodding  heralds  through  each  branch 
may  trace 

Old  captains  and  dictators  of  their  race.  Dryden. 

Tree  germander,  n.  s.    A  plant. 

Tree  o/"  life,  n.s,  [lignum  vitce,  Lat.] 
An  evergreen  :  the  wood  is  esteemed  by 
turners.  Miller. 

Tree  primrose,  n,  s.    A  plant. 

Treen.  old  plur.  of  tree. 

Well  run  greenhood,  got  between 
Under  the  sand-bag  he  was  seen  ; 
Lowting  low  like  a  for'ster  green. 
He  knows  his  tackle  and  his  freen.      Ben  Jonson, 

Treen.  adj.  Wooden ;  made  of  wood. 
Obsolete. 
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i  Sir  Thomas  Rookesby  being  controlled  for  first 
suffering  himself  to  be  served  in  ireen  cups,  an- 
swered. These  homely  cups  pay  truly  for  that 
they  contain  :  I  had  rather  drink  out  of  freen  and 
pay  gold  and  silver,  than  drink  out  of  gold  and 
silver  and  make  wooden  payments.  Camden. 

Tre  foil,  n.  s.  [tri/olium,  Lat  ]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

Hope,  by  the  ancients,  was  drawn  in  the  form 
of  a  sweet  and  beautiful  child  standing  upon  tip- 
toes, and  a  trefoil  or  three-leaved  grass  in  her  hand. 

Peacham.  on  Drawing. 
Some  sow  trefoil  or  rye-grass  with  their  clover. 

Mortimer. 

TREILLAGE.  n.s.  [Fr.] 

Treillage  is  a  contexture  ot  pales  to  support  es- 
palliers,  making  a  distinct  inclosure  of  any  part  of 
a  garden.  Trevoux. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as  of 
poetry  :  makers  of  flower-gardens  are  epigramma- 
tists and  sonneteers;  contrivers  of  bowers,  grottos, 
treittages,  and  cascades,  are  romance  writers. S/jecJ. 

TRELLIS,  n.s.  [Fr.]  Is  a  structure 
of  iron,  wood,  or  osier,  the  parts  crossing 
each  other  like  a  lattice.  Trevoux. 

To  Tre  mble,  v.  n,  [trembler,  Fr.  tre- 
mo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  shake  as  with  fear  or  cold;  to  shi- 
ver ;  to  quake  ;  to  shudder. 

My  compassionate  heart 
Will  not  permit  my  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing,  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise,  Shak. 
God's  name 

And  power  thou  tremhlest  at.   Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Shew  your  slaves  how  cholerick  you  are. 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble. Shak.Jul.CiESar . 

When  he  heard  the  king,  he  fell  into  such  a 
trembling  that  he  could  hardly  speak.  Clarendon. 

Frighted  Turims  trembled  as  he  sfoke.Uryd..£n. 

He  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head. 
With  terror  trembled  heav'n's  subsiding  hill. 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews  distil. 

Dryden. 

Ye  pow'rs,  revenge  your  violated  altars. 
That  they  who  with  uiihallow'd  hands  approach 
May  tremble.  Rowe. 

2.  To  quiver  ;  to  totter, 

Sinai's  grey  top  siiall  tremble.  Milton. 

We  cannot  imagine  a  mass  of  water  to  have 
stood  upon  the  middle  of  the  earth  like  one  great 
drop,  or  a  treni6'in||;  jelly,  and  all  the  places  aoout 
it  dry.  Burnet. 

3.  To  quaver  ;  to  shake  as  a  sound. 

Winds  make  a  noise  unequally,  and  sometimes, 
when  vehement,  tremble  at  the  height  of  their  blast. 

Bacon. 

Tre'mblingly.  adv.  [from  trembling.] 
So  as  to  shake  or  quiver. 

Tremblingly  she  stood, 
And  on  the  sudden  dwpt.Shah.  Antony  and  Cleop. 

Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  opticks  giv'n, 
T'  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heav'n  : 
Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er. 
To  smart  and  agonize  at  every  pore  Pope. 

Treme'ndous.  adj.  [tremendus,  Lat.] 
Dreadful ;  horrible ;  astonishingly  ter- 
rible. 

There  stands  an  altar  where  the  priest  celebrates 
some  mysteries  sacred  and  tremendous,  Tatler, 

In  that  portal  shou'd  the  chief  appear. 
Each  hand  tremendous  with  a  brazen  spear. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

Tre'mour.  n.  s.    [tremor,  Lat.] 

1.  The  state  of  trembling. 

He  fell  into  an  universal  tremour  of  all  his  joints, 
that  when  going  his  legs  trembled  under  liim. 

Harvey. 

By  its  sty  ptick  and  stimulating  quality  it  aflects 
the  nerves,  occasioning  tremours. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  Quivering  or  vibratory  motion. 

These  stars  do  not  twinkle  when  viewed  through 
telescopes  which  have  large  apertures  :  for  the 
rays  of  Hght  which  pass  through  divers  parts  of 
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the  aperture  tremble  each  of  them  apart,  and  by 
means  of  their  various,  and  sometimes  contrary 
tremcfurs,  fall  at  one  and  the  same  time  upon  dif. 
ferent  points  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Newton. 

Tre'mulous.  adj.    [tremulus,  Lat.] 

1.  Trembling  ;  fearful. 

The  tender  tremulous  christian  is  easily  distracted 
and  amazed  by  them.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Quivering;  vibratory. 

He  owned  to  have  some  kind  of  little  discom- 
posure in  the  choice  of  things  perfectly  iiidifterent; 
for  where  there  was  nothing  to  determine  him, 
the  balance  by  hanging  even  became  tremuhus. 

Fell. 

Breath  vocalized,  that  is,  vibrated  or  undulated, 
impresses  a  swift  tremulous  motion  in  the  lips, 
tongue,  or  palate,  which  breath  passing  smooth 
does  not.  Holder, 

As  thus  th'  effulgence  tremulous  I  drink. 
The  lambent  lightnings  shoot  across  the  sky 

Tliomson. 

Tre'mulousness.  n.  s.  [from  tremu- 
lous.]   The  state  of  quivering. 

Tren.  n.s-  A  fish  spear.  Ainsworth. 
To  Trench,  v.  a.    [trancher,  Fr.] 

1.  To  cut. 

Safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides, 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head,  Shak, 

This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trench'd  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form.  Shak. 

2.  To  cut  or  dig  into  pits  or  ditches. 
Trench  the  ground,  and  make  it  ready  for  the 

spring.  Evelyn, 

First  draw  thy  faulchion,  and  on  ev'ry  side 
Trench  the  black  earth  a  cubit  long  and  wide. 

Pope. 

The  trenching  plough  or  coulter  is  useful  in  pas- 
ture-ground, to  cut  out  the  sides  of  trenches  or 
drains.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  fortify  by  earth  thrown  up. 

Pioneers,  with  spades  and  pickax  arm'd. 
Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field.  Milton, 

Trench,  n.  s.    [tranche,  Fr.] 

1.  A  pit  or  ditch. 

On  that  coast  build. 
And  with  a  trench  enclose  the  fiuitful  field. 

Dryden's  jEneid, 
When  you  have  got  your  water  up  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  land,  make  a  small  trench  to  carry 
some  of  the  water  in,  keeping  it  always  upon  a 
level.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

2.  Earth  thrown  up  to  defend  soldiers  in 
their  approach  to  a  town,  or  to  guard  a 
camp. 

The  citizens  of  Corioli  have  issued  forth. 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Marcius  battle : 
1  saw  our  party  to  the  trenches  driven. 
And  then  1  came  away.         Shakesp,  Coriolanus. 
William  carries  on  the  trench. 

Till  both  the  town  and  castle  yield.  Prior. 

Tre'nchant.  adj.  [trenchant,  Fr.] 
Cutting  ;  sharp. 

He  fiercely  took  his  trenchant  blade  in  hand, 
With  which  he  struck  so  furious  and  so  fell. 
That  nothing  seem'd  the  puissance  could  with- 
stand, i&cwer. 
Against  a  vanquish'd  foe,  their  swords 
Were  sharp  and  trenchant,  not  their  words.  Huiift. 

Tre'ncher.  n.s.  [{rom  trench;  tren- 
choir,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  piece  of  wood  on  which  meat  is  cut 
at  table. 

No  more 

1  '11  scrape  trencher,  nor  wash  dish.  Shak.  Tempeit, 

My  estate  deserves  an  heir  more  rais'd 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. Shak.Tim.  of  Ath. 

When  we  find  our  dogs,  we  set  the  dish  or  trench- 
er on  the  ground.  More's  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

Their  homely  fair  dispatch'd  ;  the  hungry  band 
Invade  their  trenchers  next,  and  soon  devour. 

Dryden. 
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Many  a  child  may  have  the  idea  of  u  square 
<encher,  or  round  plate,  before  he  has  any  idea  of 
jfinite.  Locke, 

The  table. 

How  often  hast  thou 
'ed  from  my  trencher,  kneel'd  down  at  the  board 
Vheu  I  have  feasted  !  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Food  ;  pleasures  of  the  table. 
It  could  be  no  ordinary  declension  of  nature  that 
ould  bring  some  men,  after  an  ingenuous  edu- 
ation,  to  place  their  stimmum  bnnum  upon  their 
enchers,  and  tlieir  utmost  felicity  in  wine.  South. 

e'ncherfly.  n.s.  [trencher  and  Ji?/.] 
)ne  that  haunts  tables  ;  a  parasite. 

He  found  all  people  came  to  him  promiscuously, 
ad  he  tried  which  of  them  were  friends,  and 
hich  only  trencherflies  and  spungers.  L'Estrange. 

e'ncherman.  n.  s.  [trencher  and 
tan.] 

A  cook.  Obsolete. 

Palladius  assured  him,  that  he  had  already  heen 
ore  fed  to  his  liking  than  he  could  be  by  the 
ilfullest  trenchermen  of  Media.  Sidney. 
A  feeder  ;  an  eater. 

You  had  musty  victuals,  and  he  hath  holp  to 
it  it  •  lie 's  a  very  valiant  trencherman  ;  he  hath 
1  excellent  stomach.  Shakesp. 
e'nchermate.  n.  s,  [trencher  and 
late.]  A  table  companion  ;  a  parasite. 
Because  that  judicious  learning  of  the  ancient 
ges  doth  not  in  this  case  serve  the  turn,  these 
enchermates  frame  to  themselves  a  way  more 
easant  ;  a  new  method  they  have  of  turning 
ings  that  are  serious  into  mockery,  an  art  of  con- 
adiction  by  way  of  scorn.  Hooker. 

Trend,  v.  n.  To  tend  ;  to  lie  in  any 
articular  direction.  It  seems  a  corrup- 
on  of  tend. 

The  scouts  to  several  parts  divide  their  way, 
)  learn  the  natives  names,  their  towns,  explore 
le  coasts  and  trendings  of  the  crooked  shore. 

Dryden. 

E'ndle.  n.  s.  [tpenbel,  Sax.]  Any 
ling  turned  round.  Now  improperly 
written  trundle. 

^'ntals.  n.  s.    [trente,  Fr.] 

Trentals  or  trigintals  were  a  number  of  masses, 
the  tale  of  thirty,  said  on  the  same  account, 
icording  to  a  certain  order  instituted  by  Saint 
regory.  Ayliffe's  Farergon. 

epa'n.  n.  s.    [trepan,  Fr.] 
\n  instrument  by  which  chirurgeons 
Lit  out  round  pieces  of  the  skull. 
\^  snare  ;  a  stratagem  by  which  any  one 
ensnared.  [Of  this  signification  Skin- 
er  assigns  for  the  reason,  that  some 
,nglish  ships  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
eing  invited,  with  great  shew  of  friend- 
lip,  into  Trapani,  a  part  of  Sicily, 
ere  there  detained.] 
But  what  a  thoughtless  animal  is  man, 
ow  very  active  in  his  own  trepan  !  Roscommon. 
Can  there  be  any  thing  of  friendship  in  snares, 
)oks,  and  trepans  ?  South. 
During  the  commotion  of  the  blood  and  spirits, 
which  passion  consists,  whatsoever  is  offered  to 
e  imagination  in  favour  of  it,  tends  only  to  de- 
ive  the  reason  :  it  is  indeed  a  real  trepan  upon 
feeding  it  with  colours  and  appearances  instead 
arguments.  South, 

Trepa'n.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun; 
'•epaner,  Fr.] 

To  perforate  with  the  trepan^ 

A  putrid  matter  flowed  forth  her  nostrils,  of  the 
me  smell  with  that  in  trepanning  the  bone. 

Wiseman's  Surgery. 
few  recovered  of  those  that  were  trepanned. 

Arbuthnot. 

To  catch  ;  to  ensnare. 
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They  trepann'd  the  state,  and  fac'd  it  down 
With  plots  and  projects  of  our  own.  Hudibras. 

Those  are  but  trepanned  who  are  called  to  go 
vern,  being  invested  with  authority,  but  bereaved 
of  power,  wliich  is  nothing  else  but  to  mock  and 
betray  them  into  a  splendid  and  magisterial  way 
of  being  ridiculous.   ■  South. 

Trephi'ne.  n.  s.  A  small  trepan ;  a 
smaller  instrument  of  perforation  ma 
naged  by  one  hand. 

I  shewed  a  trepan  and  trephine,  and  gave  them 
liberty  to  try  both  upon  a  skull.   Wiseman  s  Surg. 

Trepida'tion.  n.  s.    [trepidatio,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  state  of  trembling,  or  quivering. 

The  bow  tortureth  the  string  continually,  and 
holdeth  it  in  a  continual  trepidation.  Bac. Nat. Hist. 

All  objects  of  the  senses  which  are  very  offen- 
sive, cause  the  spirits  to  retire  ;  upon  which  the 
parts,  in  some  degree,  are  destitute  ;  and  so  there 
IS  induced  in  them  a  trepidation  and  horror. 

Bacon  s  Nat.  Hist. 
Moving  of  th'  earth  brings  harms  and  fears. 
Men  reckon  what  it  did  and  meant ; 

But  trepidation  of  the  spheres, 
Though  greater  far,  is  innocent.  Donne. 
They  pass  the  planets  sev'n,  and  pass  the  fix'd, 
And  that  crystalhne  sphere  whose  balance  weighs 
The  trepidation  talk'd,  and  that  first  mov'd.  milt. 

2.  State  of  terrour. 

Because  the  whole  kingdom  stood  in  a  zealous 
trepidation  o{  the  absence  of  such  a  prince,  I  have 
been  the  more  desirous  to  research  tlie  several 
passages  of  the  journey.  Wotton. 

His  first  action  of  note  was  in  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto  ;  where  the  success  of  that  great  day,  in 
such  trepidation  of  the  state,  made  every  man  me- 
ritorious. Wotton. 

To  Tre'spass.  v.  n.    [trespasser.  Fr.] 

1 .  To  transgress ;  to  offend. 

If  they  shall  confess  their  trespass  which  they 
trespassed  against  me,  I  will  remember  my  cove- 
nant. Leviticus,  xxvi.  43. 

They  not  only  contradict  the  general  design  and 
particular  expresses  of  the  gospel,  but  trespass 
against  all  logick.  Norris. 

2.  To  enter  unlawfully  on  another's 
ground. 

Their  morals  and  oeconoray 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree  : 
Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound. 
Nor  trespass'd  on  the  other's  ground.  Prior. 

Tre'spass.  n.  s.    [trespas,  Fr.] 

1.  Transgression  ;  offence. 

Your  purpos'd  low  correction 
Is  such,  as  basest  and  the  meanest  wretches 
For  pilf'rings,  and  most  common  trespass. 
Are  punish  d  with.  Shakesp.  King  Lear, 

Will  God  incense  his  ire 
For  such  a  petty  trespass  ?  Milton. 

2.  Unlawful  entrance  on  another's  ground. 

Tre'spasser.  n.  s.    [fuom  trespass.] 

1 .  An  offender  ;  a  transgressor. 

2.  One  who  enters  unlawfully  on  another's 
ground. 

If  I  come  upon  another's  ground  without  his 
licence,  or  the  licence  of  the  law,  1  am  a  trespasser, 
for  which  the  owner  may  have  an  action  of  tres- 
pass against  me.  Wotton, 

Tre'ssed.  adj.  [from  tresse,  Fr.]  Knot- 
ted or  curled. 

Nor  this  northat  so  much  doth  make  me  mourn. 
But  for  the  lad,  whom  long  I  lov'd  so  dear. 
Now  loves  a  lass  that  all  his  love  doth  scorn, 
He  plunged  in  pain  his  tressed  locks  doth  teai.Spen. 

Tre'sses.  n.  s.  without  a  singular. 
[tresse,  Fr.  treccia,  Ital,]  A  knot  or 
curl  of  hair. 

Hung  be  the  heav'ns  with  black,  yield  day  to 
night ! 

Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states. 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky  !  Shak, 
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Her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his,  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid.  AIi7(i>n. 

Adam  had  wove 
Of  choicest  flow'rs  a  garland  to  adorn 
Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labours  crown.  Milton. 

Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  shigle  hair.  Pope. 
Then  cease,  bright  nymph  !  to  mourn  the  ra- 
visli'd  hair, 

Which  adds  new  glory  to  the  shining  sphere  ! 
Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  hair  can  boast 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  lock  you  lost.  Pope. 
Tre'stle.  n.  s.    [tresteau,  Fr.] 

1.  The  frame  of  a  table. 

2.  A  moveable  form  by  which  any  thing 
is  supported. 

Tret.  n.  s.  [Probably  from  tritus,  Lat.] 
An  allowance  made  by  merchants  to  re- 
tailers, which  is  four  pounds  in  every 
hundred  weight,  and  four  pounds  for 
waste  or  refuse  of  a  commodity. Bailey. 

Tre'things.  n.  s.  [trethingi,  low  Lat. 
from  trethu,  Welsh,  to  tax.]  Taxes; 
imposts. 

Tre'vet.  n.  s.  [Sfiiepet,  Sax.  trepied, 
Fr.]  Any  thing  that  stands  on  three 
legs  :  as,  a  stool. 

Trey.    n.  s.     [tres,  Lat.  irois,  Fr.]  A 
three  at  cards. 
White-handed  mistress  one  sweet  word  with 
thee. 

—Honey,  milk,  and  sugar ;  there  is  three. 
—Nay  then,  two  treys  ;  metheglin,  wort,  and 
malmsey.        Shakesp.  Love's  Labour  Lost. 

Tri'able.  adj.    [from  trt/.} 

1.  Possible  to  be  experimented  ;  capable 
of  trial. 

For  the  more  easy  understanding  of  the  experi- 
ments triable  by  our  engine,  I  insinuated  that 
notion,  by  which  all  of  them  will  prove  explica- 
ble. Boyle. 

2.  Such  as  may  be  judicially  examined. 
No  one  should  be  admitted  to  a  bishop's  chan- 
cellorship without  good  ki'.owledge  in  the  civil 
and  canon  laws,  since  divers  causes  triable  in  the 
spiritual  court  are  of  weight.  Ayliffe. 

Tri'ad.  n.  s.  [t7-ias,  Lat.  triade,  Fr.] 
Three  united. 

Trt'al.  n.  s.    [from  try.] 

1.  Test ;  examination. 

With  trial  fire  touch  me  his  finger  end  ; 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain  ;  but  if  he  start. 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart.  Shakesp. 

2.  Experiment ;  act  of  examining  by  ex- 
perience. 

I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance. 
Whose  trial  shall  better  publish  his  commendation. 

Shakesp. 

Skilful  gardeners  make  trial  of  the  seeds  by 
putting  them  into  water  gently  boiled ;  and  if 
good,  they  will  sprout  witliiu  half  an  hour. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

There  is  a  mixed  kind  of  evidence  relating  both 
to  the  senses  and  understanding,  depending  upon 
our  own  observation  and  repeated  trials  of  the 
issues  and  events  of  actions  or  things,  called  exr 
perience.  Wilkins. 

3.  Experience  ;  experimental  knowledge 

Others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourg- 
ings.  Hebrews. 

4.  Judicial  examination. 

Trial  is  used  in  law  for  the  examination  of  all 
causes,  civil  or  criminal,  according  to  the  laws  of 
our  realm  :  the  trial  is  the  issue,  which  is  tried 
upon  tiie  inditcment,  not  the  iuditement  itself. 

Cowell. 
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He  hath  resisted  law, 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Thau  the  severity  of  publick  power.  Shak.Coriot. 

A  canon  of  the  Jews  required,  in  all  suits  and 
judicial  trials  betwixt  rich  and  poor,  that  either 
each  should  stand,  or  both  should  sit.  Kettlewell. 

They  shall  come  upon  their  trial,  have  all  their 
actions  strictly  examined.  Nelson. 

5.  Temptation  ;  test  of  virtue. 

Lest  our  trial,  when  least  sought. 
May  find  us  both  perhaps  far  less  prepar'd, 
The  willinger  I  go.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

No  such  company  as  then  thou  saw'st 
Intended  thee  ;  for  trial  only  brought. 
To  see  how  thou  couldst  j  udge  of  fit  and  meet.  Milt, 

Every  station  .is  exposed  to  some  trials,  either 
temptations  that  provoke  our  appetites,or  disquiet 
our  fears.  Rogers. 

6.  State  of  being  tried. 

Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  love. 
— It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears  ; 
It  is  to  be  made  all  of  faith  and  service. 
All  humbleness,  all  patience  and  impatience ; 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance. 

Shahesp.  As  wou  like  it. 

TRIANGLE,  n.  s.  [triangle,' Fr.  tri- 
an^lum,  Lat.]  A  figure  of  three  angles. 

Ihe  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones.  Locke. 

Tria'ngulak.  adj.  [triangularis,  Lat.] 
Having  three  angles. 

The  frame  thereof  seem'd  partly  circular. 
And  part  triangular ;  O  work  divine  ! 
These  two  the  first  aod  last  proportions  are  Spens. 

Though  a  round  figure  be  most  capacious  for 
the  honey,  and  convenient  for  the  bee  ;  yet  did 
she  not  chuse  that,  because  there  must  have  been 
triangular  spaces  left  void.  Ray. 

Tribe,  n.  s.  [tribus,  Lat.  from  trev, 
British  ;  b  and  v  being  labials  of  pro- 
miscuous use  in  the  ancient  British 
words:  trev  from  cf,  his  lands,  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Rowland  to  be  Celtick, 
and  used  before  the  Romans  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  British  government. 
This  notion  will  not  be  much  recom- 
mended, when  it  is  told,  that  he  derives 
centuries  from  trev,  supposing  it  to  be 
the  same  with  our  centrev,  importing  a 
hundred  trevs  or  tribes.^ 

1.  A  distinct  body  of  the  people  as  divided 
by  family  or  fortune,  or  any  other  cha- 
racteristick. 

I  ha'  been  writing  all  this  night  unto  all  the  tribes 
And  centuries  for  their  voices,  to  help  Catiline 
In  his  election.  BenJonson. 

If  the  heads  of  the  tribes  can  be  taken  off,  and 
the  misled  multitude  will  see  their  error,  such  ex- 
tent of  mercy  is  honourable. Bac.  Advice  to  Villiers. 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount  ? 

Milton. 

Teach  straggling  mountaineers,  for  publick  good, 
To  rank  in  tribes,  and  quit  the  savage  wood. 
Houses  to  build.  Tate. 

I  congratulate  my  country  upon  the  increase  of 
this  happy  tribe  of  men,  since,  by  the  present  par- 
liament, the  race  of  freeholders  is  spreading  into 
the  remotest  comers.  Addison. 

2.  It  is  often  used  in  contempt. 
Folly  and  vice  are  easy  to  describe, 

The  common  subjects  of  our  scribbling  tribe.  Rose. 

Tri'blet  or  Tribou'let.  n.  s.  A  gold- 
smith's tool  for  making  rings.  Ainsw. 

Tribula'tion.  n.  s.  [tribulation,  Tr.] 
Persecution ;  distress ;  vexation  ;  dis- 
turbance of  life. 

Tribulation  being  present  causeth  sorrow,  and 
being  imminent  breedetli  fear.  Hooker. 

'i  he  just  shall  dwell. 
And,  after  all  their  tribulatimis  long. 
See  golden  days  fruitful  of  golden  deeds.  Mdton. 
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Death  becomes 
His  final  remedy  ;  and  after  life 
Try'd  in  sharp  tribulation,  and  refin'd 
By  faith,  and  faithful  words.  Milt.  Paradise  Lost. 

Our  church  taught  us  to  pray,  that  God  would, 
not  only  in  all  time  of  our  tribulation,  but  in  all 
time  of  our  wealth,  deliver  us.  Atterbury 

Tribu'nal.  n.  s.    [tribunal,  Lat.  and 
Fr.] 

1 .  The  seat  of  a  judge. 
I'  th'  market  place,  on  a  tribunal  silver'd, 

Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
W  ere  publickly  eiithrou'd.    Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

He  sees  the  room 
Where  the  whole  nation  does  for  justice  come. 
Under  whose  large  roof  flourishes  the  gown. 
And  judges  grave  on  high  tribunals  frown.  WaHer 

There  is  a  necessity  of  standing  at  his  tribunal, 
who  is  infinitely  wise  and  just.  Grew's  Cosmologia. 

He,  who  for  our  sakes  stood  before  an  earthly 
tribunal,  might  therefore  be  constituted  judge  of 
the  whole  world.  Nelson. 

2.  A  court  of  justice. 

Summoning  arch-angels  to  proclaim 
Thy  dread  tribunal,  Milton. 

Tri'bune.  n.  s.    [tribun,  tribunus,  Lat.] 

1.  An  officer  of  Rome  chosen  by  the 
people. 

These  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
The  tongues  o'  th'  common  mouth  :  I  do  despise 
them.  Shakesp. 

2.  The  commander  of  a  Roman  legion. 

Fribuni'tial.     7  [tribunilius, 
Tribuni'tious.   J     Lat.]     Suiting  a 
tribune  ;  relating  to  a  tribune. 

Let  thera  not  come  in  multitudes,  or  in  a  tribu 
nitious  manner  ;  for  that  is  to  clamour  counsels, 
not  to  inform.  Bacon. 

Oh  happy  ages  of  our  ancestors  ! 
Beneath  tne  kings  and  tribu7iitial  powers, 
One  jail  did  all  their  criminals  restrain.Dri/d.Juii. 

Tri'butary.  adj.  [iributaire,  Fr.  iri- 
butarius,  Lat.] 

1.  Paying  tribute  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  submission  to  a  master. 

Thenceforth  this  land  was  tributary  made 
T'  ambitious  Rome,  and  did  their  rule  obey, 
Till  Arthur  all  that  reckoning  did  defray  : 
Yet  oft  the  Briton  kings  against  them  strongly 
sway'd.  Spenser. 
Whilst  filalvern,  king  of  hills,  fair  Severn  over- 
looks. 

Attended  on  in  state  with  tributary  hrooV.^.  Drayt. 

The  two  great  empires  of  the  world  I  know  ; 
And  since  the  earth  none  larger  does  afford. 
This  Charles  is  some  poor  tributary  lord.  Dryden. 

Around  his  throne  the  sea-born  brothers  stood. 
That  swell  with  tributary  urns  his  flood.  Pope. 

2.  Subject ;  subordinate. 

These  he,  to  grace  his  tributary  gods. 
By  course  commits  to  several  governments. 
And  gives  them  leave  to  wear  their  saphire  crowns. 
And  wield  their  little  tridents.      Milton's  Comus. 

O'er  Judah's  king  ten  thousand  tyrants  reign. 
Legions  of  lust,  and  various  pow'rs  of  ill 
Insult  the  master's  tributary  will.  Prior. 

3.  Paid  in  tribute. 
Norflatt'ry  tunes  these  tributary  ]ays.Concanen. 

Tri'butary.  n.  s.  [from  tribute.]  One 
who  pays  a  stated  sum  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  subjection. 

All  the  people  therein  shall  be  tributaries  unto 
thee,  and  serve  thee.  Dent.  xx.  11. 

The  Irish  lords  did  only  promise  to  become  tri- 
butaries to  King  Henry  the  second  :  and  such  as 
only  pay  tribute  are  not  properly  subjects,  but 
sovereigns.  Davies. 

TRI'BUTE.  n.s.  [tribut,  Fr.  tributum, 
Lat.]  Payment  made  in  acknowledg- 
ment ;  subjection. 
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They  that  received  tribute  money  said,  Dotli 
not  your  master  pay  tribute  ?      Matthew,  xvii.  J. 

She  receives 
As  tribute  warmth  and  light.  MUton. 

To  acknowledge  this,  was  all  he  did  exact ; 
Small  tribute,  where  the  will  to  pay  was  act.  Dry. 

Trice,  n.  s.    [I  believe  this  word  comes 
from  trait,  Fr.  ct)rrupted  by  pronunci-^ 
ation.]    A  short  time  ;  an  instant ;  a 
stroke. 

If  they  get  never  so  great  spoil  at  any  time,  the 
same  they  waste  in  a  trice,  as  naturally  delighting 
in  spoil,  though  it  do  themselves  no  good.  Spew, 
Just  in  the  nick  the  cook  knock'd  thrice, 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey  : 
Each  serving  n?an  with  dish  in  hand 
March'd  boldly  up  like  our  train'd  band. 
Presented,  and  away.  Suckling, 
He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice. 
And  after  solve  them  in  a  trice,  Hudibrtu. 

So  when  the  war  had  rais'd  a  storm, 
I've  seen  a  snake  in  human  form. 
All  stain'd  with  infamy  and  vice, 
Leap  from  the  dunghill  in  a  trice.  Swift, 
It  seems  incredible  at  first,  that  all  the  blood  in 
our  bodies  should  circulate  in  a  trice,  in  a  verj 
few  minutes  ;  but  it  would  be  more  surprising  iC 
we  knew  the  short  periods  of  the  great  circulation 
of  water.  Bentley's  Sermons, 

A  man  shall  make  his  fortune  in  a  trice. 
If  bless'd  with  pliant,  though  but  slender  sense, 
Feign'd  modesty,  and  real  impudence.  Young, 

Tricho'tomy.  n.  s.    [r^\x^a^i.ta.'\  Di- 
vision into  three  parts. 

Some  disturb  the  order  of  nature  by  dichot{- 
niies,  trichotomies,  sevens,  twelves:  let  the  subject, 
with  the  design  you  have  in  view,  determine  the 
number  of  parts  into  which  you  divide  it.  WatH. 

Trick,  n.s,    [treck,  Dut.] 

1.  A  sly  fraud. 
Sir  'i'lionias  More  said,  that  a  trick  of  law  had 

no  less  power  than  the  whc«l  of  fortune,  to  lift 
men  up,  or  cast  them  down.  Raleigh, 

A  bantering  droll  took  a  journey  to  Delphos, 
to  try  if  he  could  put  a  trick  upon  Apollo.  L  Estr. 

Such  a  one  thinks  to  find  some  shelter  in  my 
friendship,  and  I  betray  him  :  he  comes  to  me  fo( 
counsel,  and  I  shew  him  a  trick.  South, 
He  swore  by  Styx, 

Whafe'er  she  would  desire,  to  grant ; 

But  wise  Ardelia  knew  his  tricks.  Suiift, 

2.  A  dexterous  artifice. 

Gather  the  lowest,  and  leaving  the  top. 
Shall  teach  thee  a  tricfc  for  to  double  thy  crop.Tuil. 

And  now,  as  oft  in  some  distemper  d  state, 
On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  gen  ral  fate.  Pope, 

3.  A  vicious  practice. 

Suspicion  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes: 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  a  fox, 
Who  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd  and  lock'd  up, 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors.  Shak, 
I  entertain  you  with  somewhat  more  worthy 
than  the  stale  exploded  trick  of  fulsome  panegy- 
ricks.  Dryden, 

Some  friends  to  vice  pretend. 
That  I  the  tricks  of  youth  too  roughly  blame.  Dry. 

4.  A  juggle  ;  an  antick  ;  any  thing  done 
to  cheat  jocosely,  or  to  divert. 

A  rev'reiid  prelate  stopp'd  his  coach  and  six, 
To  laugh  a  little  at  our  Andrew's  tricks.  Prior. 

5.  An  unexpected  effect. 

So  fellest  foes  who  broke  their  sleep, 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance, 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,   shall  grow  dear 
friends.  Shakesp.  Coriolanut. 

G.  A  practice  ;  a  manner  ;  a  habit.  Not 
in  use. 

I  spoke  it  but  according  to  the  trick :  if  yon  'II 
liang  me,  you  may.  Shakesp, 
The  trick  of  that  voice  I  well  remember. 

Shakesp. 
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Behold, 

Although  tlie  print  be  little,  the  wlio'e  matter 

And  copy  of  tlie  lather  ;  eye,  nose,  lip, 

The  trick  of 's  frown,  his  forehead. 

Shakesp.  Wmter's  Tale. 
L  A  number  of  cards  laid  regularly  up  in 

play :  as,  a  trick  oj  cards. 
To  Trick,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun ;  tricher, 

Fr.] 

.  To  cheat ;  to  impose  on  ;  to  defraud. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  whole  world  should  thus 
conspire  to  cheat  themselves,  to  put  a  delusion  on 
mankind,  and  trick  themselves  into  belief. 

Stephens's  Sermons. 

.  To  dress ;  to  decorate ;  to  adorn  ;  pro- 
perly, to  knot.  [Trica,  in  low  Lat.  sig- 
nifies a  knot  of  hair ;  treccia,  Ital.  hence 
trace.  Matt.  Westmonasteriensis  says 
of  Godiva  of  Coventry,  that  she  rode 
tricas  capitis  8f  crines  dissolvens.] 

And  (ricfc  them  up  in  knotted  curls  anew.  Drayt. 

They  turned  the  imposture  upon  the  king,  and 
gave  out,  that  to  defeat  the  true  inheritor  he  had 
tricked  up  a  boy  in  the  likeness  of  Edward  Plan- 
tagenet.  Bacon's  Henry  Vll. 

Horridly  trickt 
With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons, 
Bak'd  and  impasted  with  the  parching  fires.  Shak. 

This  pillar  ie  but  a  medley,  or  a  mass  of  all  the 
precedent  ornaments,  making  a  new  kind  by 
stealth  ;  and  though  the  most  richly  tricked,  yet 
tlie  poorest  in  this,  that  he  is  a  borrower  of  all  his 
beauty.  Wottons  Architecture. 

Their  heads  are  trickt  with  tassels  and  flowers. 

Sandys. 

Woeful  shepherds,  weep  no  more, 
for  Lycidas,  your  sorrow  is  not  dead  : 

Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  tlie  wat'ry  floor, 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
I     And  tncks  his  beams,  and  with  uew-sparigled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.  MUton. 

'Nottrick'd  and  frounc'd  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attick  boy  to  hunt.  Milton. 

A  daw  that  had  a  mind  to  be  sparkish,  tricked 
himself  up  with  all  the  gay  feathers  he  could 
muster.  L'Estrange. 

Love  is  an  airy  good  opinion  makes. 
That  tricks  and  dresses  up  the  gaudy  dream.  Dry. 

People  lavish  it  profusely  in  tricking  up  their 
children  in  fine  cIoaths,and  yet  starve  their  minds. 

'  Locke. 
.  To  perform  with  a  light  touch ;  though 
it  may  here  mean  to  dress. 

Come,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare  : 
Dip  in  the  rainoow,  trick  her  oif  in  air ; 
Chuse  a  firm  cloud  before  it  fall,  and  in  it 
Catch  ere  she  change  the  Cynthia  of  this  minute. 

Pope. 

Vo  Trick,  v.  n.    To  live  by  fraud. 

Thus  they  jog  on,  still  tricking,  never  thriving, 
And  murd'ring  plays,  which  still  they  call  reviving. 

Dryden. 

rRi'cKER.  n.  s.  [This  is  often  written 
trigger;  I  know  not  which  is  right.] 
The  catch  which  being  pulled  disen- 
gages the  cock  of  the  gun,  that  it  may 
give  fire. 

Pulling  aside  the  tricker,  we  observed  that  the 
force  of  the  spring  of  the  lock  was  not  sensibly 
abated  by  the  absence  of  the  air.  Boyle. 
As  a  goose 

In  death  contracts  his  talons  close  ; 

So  did  the  knight,  and  with  oue  claw 

The  tricker  of  his  pistol  draw.  Hudibras. 
rRi'CKlNG.  n.  s.  [from  trick.]  Dress; 
ornament. 

Get  us  properties  and  tricfeing  for  our  fairies  Sfuik. 
rRi'CKlSH.  adj.  [from  trick.]  Knavishly 
artful;  fraudulently  cunning;  mis- 
chievously subtle. 

All  he  says  is  in  a  loose,  flippery,  and  trickish 
way  of  reasoning,  f  ope 

Vol.  II. 
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To  Tei'ckle.  v.  n,  [Of  this  word  I  find 
no  etymology  that  seems  well  authorized 
or  probable.]  To  fall  in  drops ;  to  rill 
in  a  slender  stream. 

He,  prick'd  with  pride, 
forth  spurred  fast;  adown  his  courser's  side 
The  red  blood,  trickling,  stain'd  the  way.  Spenser. 

Fast  beside  there  trickled  softly  down 
A  gentle  stream,  whose  murm'ring  wave  did  play 

Amongst  the  puny  stones,  and  made  a  sound 
To  lull  him  soft  asleep  that  by  it  lay.  Spenser. 

Some  noises  help  sleep  ;  as,  the  blowing  of  the 
wind,  and  trickling  of  water,  as  moving  in  the 
spirits  a  gentle  attention,  which  stilleth  the  dis- 
cursive motion.  Bacnn. 

He  wakened  by  the  trickling  of  kis  blood.  Wiscm. 
Beneath  his  ear  the  fasten'd  arrow  stood, 
And  from  the  wound  apper'd  the  tric/t/ing- blood. 

Dryden. 

He  lay  stretch'd  along,  his  eyes  fixt  upward. 
And  ever  and  anon  a  silent  tear 
Stole  down  and  trickled  from  his  hoary  head.  Dryd. 

The  emblems  of  honour  wrought  on  the  front  in 
the  brittle  materials  above  mentioned,  trickled 
away  under  the  first  impressions  of  the  heat. 

Addison's  Freeholder, 

Imbrown'd  with  native  bronze,  lo!  Henly  stands. 
Tuning  his  voice  and  balancing  his  hands  : 
How  fluent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue  ! 
How  sweet  the  periods,  neither  said  nor  sung  '.Pope. 

They  empty  heads  console  with  empty  sound. 
No  more,  alas  I  the  voice  of  fame  they  hear, 
The  balm  of  dulness  trickling  in  their  ear. 

Pope's  Dunciad. 

Tri'cksy.  adj.  [from  trick.]  Pretty. 
This  is  a  word  of  endearment.  Obsolete. 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words  ;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Garnisli'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.        Shakesp.  Merchant  of'  Venice. 

All  this  service  have  I  done  since  I  went. 
— My  tricksy  spirit  I  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

Trico'rporal.  adj.  [tricorpus,  Lat] 

Having  three  bodies. 
Tride.  adj.  [among  hunters ;  tride,  Fr.] 
Short  and  ready.  Bailey. 
Tri'dent.  n.  s.  [trident,  Fr.  tridens,  Lat.] 
A  three-forked  sceptre  of  Neptune. 

His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world  : 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 

Shakesp. 

Canst  thou  with  fisgigs  pierce  him  to  the  quick  ? 
Or  in  his  skull  thy  barbed  trident  stick.' 

Sandys  on  Job. 
He  lets  them  wear  their  saphire  crowns. 
And  wield  their  little  tridents.  Milton. 

Several  find  a  mystery  in  every  tooth  of  Nep- 
tune's trident.  Addison  on  Ancient  Medals. 

Tri'dent.  adj.   Having  three  teeth. 

Tri'ding.  n.s.  [tpiSinja,  Sax.  rather 
trithing.]  The  third  part  of  a  county 
or  shire.  This  division  is  only  used  in 
Yorkshire,  where  it  is  corrupted  into 
riding. 

Tri'duan.  adj.  [from  triduum,  Lat.] 

1.  Lasting  three  days. 

2.  Happening  every  third  day. 

Trie  nnial,  adj.  [triennis,  Lat.  triennal, 
Fr.] 

\.  Lasting  three  years. 

I  passed  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments. 

King  Charles. 

Richard  the  Third,  though  he  came  in  by  blood, 
yet  the  short  time  of  his  triennial  reign  he  was 
without  any,  and  proved  one  of  my  best  law- 
givers. Howel's  England's  Tears. 
2.  Happening  every  third  year. 
Tri  er,  [from  tri/.] 
I.  One  who  tries  experimentally. 

The  ingenious  triers  of  the  German  experiment 
found,  that  their  glass  vessel  was  lighter  when  the 
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air  had  been  drawn  out  than  before,  by  an  ounc« 
and  very  near  a  third.  Boyle. 

2.  One  who  examines  judicially. 

Courts  of  justice  are  bound  to  take  notice  of 
acts  of  parliament,  and  whether  they  are  truly 
pleaded  or  not ;  and  therefore  they  are  the  tWei  j 
of  them.  Hale. 

1  here  should  be  certain  triers  or  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  to  inspect  the  genius  of  every 
particular  boy.  Spectator. 

3.  Test ;  one  who  brings  to  the  test. 

You  were  used 
To  say,  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits  ; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear. 

Shakesp. 

To  Tri'fallow.  v.  a.  [tres,  Lat.  and 
pealja.  Sax.  a  harrow.]  To  plow  land 
the  third  time  before  sowing.  Bailey. 

The  beginning  of  August  is  the  time  of  trifal- 
lowing,  or  last  plowing  before  they  sow  their 
wheat.  Mortimer. 

Tri'fid.  adj.  [among  botanists.]  Cut 
or  divided  into  three  parts.  Bailey. 

Trifi'stulary.  adj.  [tres  and  Jistnla, 
Lat]    Having  tliree  pipes. 

Many  of  that  species  whose  trifistulary  bill  or 
crany  we  have  beheld.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err, 

To  Tri'fle.  v.  n.  [fryfelen,  Dut] 

1.  To  act  or  talk  without  weight  or  dig- 
nity ;  to  act  with  levity  ;  to  talk  with  folly. 

When  they  say  that  we  ought  to  abrogate  such 
popish  ceremonies  as  are  un|)r()fitable,  or  else 
might  have  other  more  profitable  in  their  stead, 
they  trijie  and  they  beat  the  air  about  nothing 
which  loucheth  us,  unless  they  mean  that  we 
ought  to  abrogate  all  popish  ceremonies.  Hooker. 

2.  To  mock ;  to  play  the  fool. 

Do  not  believe, 
That,  from  the  sense  of  all  civility, 
I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence. 

Shakesjt. 

3.  To  indulge  light  amusement:  as,  he 
trifled  all  his  time. 

Whatever  raises  a  levity  of  mind,  a  trifiing  spi- 
rit, renders  the  soul  incapable  of  seeing,  appre- 
hending, and  relishing  the  doctrines  of  piety.  Law. 

4.  To  be  of  no  importance. 

'Tis  hard  for  every  trifling  debt  of  two  shillings 
to  be  driven  to  law.  Spenser. 

To  Tri'fle.  v.  a.  To  make  of  no  im- 
portance.   Not  in  use. 

Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well, 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I've  seen 
Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange  ;  but  this  sore 
night 

Hath  trifled  former  knowings.    Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Tri'fle.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  thing 
of  no  moment. 

The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths; 
Win  us  with  honest  frj^es,  to  betray  us 
In  deep  consequence.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Old  Chaucer  doth  of  Topas  tell. 

Mad  Rabelais  of  Pantagruel, 

A  later  third  of  Dowsabell, 
With  such  pooT  trifles  playing: 

Others  the  like  have  labour'd  at. 

Some  of  this  thing,  and  some  of  that, 

And  many  of  they  know  not  what, 

But  that  the3'  must  be  saying.    Drayt.  Nymp. 

The  infinitely  greatest  confessed  good  is  ne- 
glected, to  satisfy  the  successive  uneasiness  of  our 
desires  pursuing  tr;7,es.  Locke. 

Brunetta 's  wise  in  actions  great  and  rare. 
But  scorns  on  trifles  to  bestow  her  care  : 
Thus  ev'ry  hour  Brunetta  is  to  blame. 
Because  the  occasion  is  beneath  her  aim. 
Think  nought  a  tri/^e,  thoULli  it  small  appear; 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year. 
And  trifles  life.    Your  care  to  trifles  give, 
Or  you  may  die  before  yuu  truly  live.  Young. 

Tri'fler.  n.s.  [trifelaar,  Dut]  One 
who  acts  with  levity;  one  that  talks 
with  folly. 
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A  man  cannot  tell  whether  Apelles  or  Albert 
Durer  were  the  more  trijiers,  whereof  the  one 
would  make  a  personage  by  geometrical  propor- 
tions, tlie  other  b_y  taking  the  best  parts  out  of 
divers  faces  to  make  one  excellent.  Bacon. 

Shall  I,  who  can  enchant  the  boist'rous  deep, 
Bid  Biireas  halt,  make  hills  and  forests  move; 
Shall  I  be  baftied  by  the  trifler,  love  ?  Granville. 

As  much  as  systematical  learning  is  decried  by 
some  vain  trijiefs  of  the  age,  it  is  the  happiest  way 
to  furnish  the  mind  with  knowledge.  Watts. 

Tirfiers  not  ev'n  in  trifles  can  excel ; 
'Tis  solid  bodies  only  polish  well.  Young. 

Tri  fling,  adj.  [from  trifle.'\  Wanting 
worth  ;  unimportant ;  wanting  weight. 

To  a  soul  supported  with  an  assurance  of  the 
divine  favour,  the  honours  or  afflictions  of  this  life 
will  be  equally  trifling  and  contemptible. 

Rogers's  Sermmis. 

Tri'flingly.  adv.  [from  trifling.]  With- 
out weight;  without  dignity;  without 
importance. 

Those  who  are  carried  away  with  the  sponta- 
neous current  of  their  own  thoughts,  must  never 
huinuur  their  minds  in  being  thus  triflingly  busy- 
Luc /te. 

Trifo'liate.  adj.  \tres  and  folium,  Lat.] 
Having  three  leaves. 

Trifoliate  c.vtisus  restrain'd  its  boughs 
For  humble  sheep  to  crop,  and  goats  to  brouze. 

Harte. 

Tri'form.  adj.  [triformis,  Lat.]  Having 
a  triple  shape. 

The  moon  her  monthly  round 
Still  ending,  still  renewing  through  mid  heav'n, 
With  borrovv'd  light  her  countenance  triform 
Hence  fills,  and  empties,  to  enlighten  th'  earth. 

Milton. 

Tki'gger.  n.s.  [Derived  by  Junius  from 
trigue,  Fr.  from  intricare,  Lat.]  See 
Tricker. 

1.  A  catcli  to  hold  the  wheel  on  steep 
ground. 

2.  The  catch  that  being  pulled  looses  the 
cock  of  the  gun. 

'i'he  pulling  the  trigger  of  the  gun  with  which 
the  murder  is  committed,  has  no  natural  connec- 
tion with  those  ideas  that  make  up  the  complex 
one,  murder.  Locke. 

Tringintals.  n.s,  \?\-om  triginta,haX.. 
thirty.'] 

Trentals  or  trigintals  were  a  number  of  masses 
to  the  tale  of  thirty,  instituted  by  Saint  Gregory. 

Ayliffe. 

Tri'glyph.  n.  s.  [In  architecture.]  A 
member  of  the  frize  of  the  Dorick  order 
set  directly  over  every  pillar,  and  in  cer- 
tain spaces  in  the  intercolumniations. 

Harris. 

The  Dorick  order  has  now  and  then  a  sober  gar- 
nishment of  lions'  heads  in  the  cornice,  and  of  try- 
gjiphs  and  metopes  always  in  the  frize.  Wotton 

Tri'gon.  w,  s.  [TpiywKon,]  A  triangle.  A 
term  in  astrology. 

The  ordinary  height  of  a  man  ninety-six  digits, 
the  ancient  Egyptians  estimated  to  be  equal  to 
that  mystical  cubit  among  them  stiled  passus 
Ibidis,  or  the  trigmi  that  the  Ibis  makes  at  every 
step,  consisting  of  three  latera,  each  thirty-two 
digits.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind 

Tri'gonal.  adj.  [from  trigon.]  Trian- 
gular ;  having  three  corners. 

A  spar  of  a  yellow  hue  shot  into  numerous  tri- 
gonal pointed  shoots  of  various  sizes,  found  grow- 
ing to  one  side  of  a  perpendicular  fissure  of  a  stra- 
tum of  freestone.  Woodward 

TRIGONO  METRY,  n.  s.  [Tpiy«»o?  and 

Trigonometry  is  the  art  of  measuring  triangles, 
or  of  calculatnig  the  sides  of  a  triangle  sought, 
and  this  is  plain  or  spherical.  Harris. 
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On  a  discovery  of  Pythagoras,  all  trigonometry, 
and  consequently  all  navigation,  is  founded. 

Guardian. 

Trigonome'trical.  adj.  [from  trigono- 
metry.]   Pertaining  to  trigonometry. 

Trilateral,  adj.  [trilateral,  Fr.  tres 
and  lalus,  Lat.]    Having  three  sides. 

Trill,  n.  s.  [trillo,  Ital.]    Quaver;  tre- 
mulousness  of  musick. 

Long  has  a  race  of  heroes  fill'd  the  stage. 
That  rant  by  note,  and  through  the  gamut  rage  ; 
In  songs  and  airs  express  their  martial  fire. 
Combat  in  trills,  and  in  a  fugue  expire.  Addison. 

To  Trill,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
utter  quavering. 

Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listning  night. 
The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay.  Tliomson. 

To  Trill,  v.  n. 

1.  To  trickle ;  to  fall  in  drops  or  slender 
streams. 

Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  demon- 
stration of  grief? 
—Aye !  she  took  em  ;  read  'em  in  my  presence  ; 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill'd  down 
Her  delicate  cheek.  khakesp.  King  Lear. 

2.  To  play  in  tremulous  vibrations  of 
sound. 

Am  I  call'd  upon  the  grave  debate. 
To  judge  of  trilling  notes  and  tripping  feet?  Dryd 
Trillion,  n.s.  [A  word  invented  by 
Locke.]  A  million  of  millions  of  mil- 
lions ;  a  million  twice  multiplied  by  a 
million. 

Tkilu'minar.  1  adj  [triluminaris,La.t.] 
Trilu'minous.  j     Having  three  lights, 

Diet 

Trim.  adj.  [jerpymmeS,  Sax.  completed. 
Nice;  smug;  dressed  up.    It  is  used 
with  slight  contempt. 

T'  one  paine  in  cottage  doth  take. 
When  t'  other  trim  bowers  do  make.  Tusser's  Husb. 

A  trim  exploit,  amanly  enterprize. 
To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes 
With  your  di  rision.     Shak.  Mids.  Night's  Dream. 

The  Dorick  order  has,  in  comparison  of  those 
that  follow,  a  more  masculine  aspect,  and  little 
trimmer  than  the  Tuscan  that  went  before,  save  a 
sober  garnishment  now  and  then  of  lions'  heads  in 
the  cornice,  and  of  tryglyphs  and  metopes  always 
in  the  frize.  Wotton's  Architect. 

Dost  thou  not  blush  to  live  so  like  a  beast. 
So  trim,  so  dissolute,  so  loosely  drest  ?  Dri/d.  Pers 

To  Trim.  v.  a.  [rpimman,  Sax.  to  build.' 

1 .  To  fit  out. 

Malicious  censurers  ever. 
As  rav'nous  fishes  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new  trimm'd.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII 

2.  To  dress  ;  to  decorate. 

Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 
And  Iwas  trimm'd  in  Julia's  gown.  Shakesp 

Pennyroyal  and  orpin  they  use  in  the;  country 
to  trim  their  houses,  binding  it  with  a  lath  against 
a  wall.  Bacon 

Two  arts  attend  architecture,  like  herprincipa 
gentlewomen,  to  dress  and  trim  her,  picture  and 
sculpture.  Wotton. 

The  victim  ox  that  was  for  altars  prest, 
Trimm'd  withwhite  ribbons  and  with  garlands  drest. 
Sunk  of  himself.  Dryden's  Gemgicks 

3.  To  shave ;  to  chp. 

Mephibosheth  had  neither  dressed  his  feet,  nor 
trimmed  his  beard.  2  Sam.  xix  24 

Clip  and  trim  those  tender  strings  like  a  beard 

Brown. 

The  barber  may  trim  religion  as  he  pleases.i/oi«ei 
Trim  off  the  small  superfluous  branches.    Mi»  £. 

4.  To  make  neat ;  to  adjust. 

I  found  her  trimmingup  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  mistress.  Shak.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ;  as  vou  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely.  Shakesp 
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Yet  are  the  men  more  loose  than  ti.ey ! 
More kerab'd, and  bath'd,  and  rubb'd,and  trimm'd, 
More  sleek,  more  soft,  and  slacker  limb'd. 

Ben  Jonson, 

To  blast  the  living,  gave  the  dead  their  due. 
And  wreaths  herself  had  tainted,  trimm'd  anew. 

TickeU. 

When  workmen  fit  a  piece  into  other  work,  they 
say  they  trim  in  a  piece.    Moxon's  Mechan-  Exerc. 

Each  muse  in  Leo's  golden  days 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  witlier'd  bays. 

Pope. 

O'er  globes,  and  sceptres,  now,  on  thrones  it 
swells. 

Now,  trim  the  midnight  lamp  in  college  cells 

Young. 

5.  To  balance  a  vessel. 
Sir  Roger  put  his  coachman  to  tri/n  the  boat. 

Spectator. 

6.  It  has  often  up  emphatical. 

He  ^ave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man, 
Trimm  d  up  your  praises  with  a  princely  tongue. 
Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle-  Shakesp, 

To  Trim.  v.  n.    To  balance;  to  fluc- 
tuate between  two  parties. 

If  such  by  trimming  and  time-serving,  which 
are  but  two  words  fur  the  same  thing,  betray  the 
church  by  nauseating  her  pious  orders,  this  will 
produce  confusion.  South. 

For  men  to  pretend  that  their  will  obeys  that 
law,  while  all  besides  their  will  serves  the  faction  ; 
what  is  that  but  a  gross,  fulsome  juggling  with 
their  duty,  and  a  kind  of  trimming  it  between 
God  and  the  devil  ?  South, 

He  who  would  hear  what  ev'ry  fool  cou'd  say. 
Would  never  fix  liis  thought,  but  trim  his  time 
away.  Dryden. 

Trim.  n,s.     Dress;  geer;  ornaments. 
It  is  now  a  word  of  slight  contempt. 

They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  tW)(i, 
And  to  the  fire  eyed  maid  of  smoaky  war. 
All  hot,  and  bleeding,  will  we  ofi'er  them.  Sftafcesp. 
Forget 

Your  laboursorae  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry.    Shakesp.  Cymbeline, 

The  goodly  London  in  her  gallant  trim, 
The  phoenix  daughter  of  the  vanquish'd  old. 

Like  a  rich  bride  does  to  the  ocean  swim, 
And  on  her  shadow  rides  in  floating  gold.  Dryden. 

Trimly,  adv.  [from  trim.]  Nicely ;  neatly. 

Her  yellow  goldert  hair 
Was  trimly  woven,  and  in  tresses  wrought.  Spens. 

The  mother,  if  of  the  houshold  of  our  lady, 
will  have  her  son  cunning  and  bold,  in  making 
him  to  live  trimly.  Ascliam, 

Tri'mmer.  n.  s.  [from  trim.] 

1.  One  who  changes  sides  to  balance  par- 
ties ;  a  turncoat. 

The  same  bat  taken  after  by  a  weazel  begged 
for  mercy  :  No,  says  the  weazel,  no  mercy  to  a 
mouse :  Well,  says  t'other,  but  you  may  see  by 
ray  wings  that  I  am  a  bird  ;  and  so  the  bat  'scap'd 
in  both  t>^  playing  the  trimmer.  L'Estrange, 
To  confound  his  hated  coin. 
All  parties  and  religions  join, 
Whigs,  tories,  trimmers.  Swiji, 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  inserted. 

Before  they  pin  up  the  frame  of  ground-plates, 
they  must  fit  in  the  summer  and  the  girders,  and 
all  the  joists  and  the  trimmers  for  the  stair-case. 

Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Trimming,  n.  s.  [from  trim.]  Orna- 
mental appendages  to  a  coat  or  gown. 

Judgment  without  vivacity  of  imagination  is  too 
heavy,  and  like  a  dress  without  fancy;  and  the 
last  without  the  first  is  too  gay,  and  but  all  trim- 
ming. Garth's  Preface  to  Ovid- 

Tri'mness.  re.  s.  [from  trim.]  Neatness, 

petty  elegance  of  dress. 
Tri'nal.  adj.  [Irinus,  Lat.]  Threefold 

Like  many  an  angel's  voice. 
Singing  before  the  eternal  Majesty, 
In  their  trinal  triplicity  on  high.  Spenser, 
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That  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty, 
Wherewith  lie  wont  at  lieav'n's  high  council  table 
To  sit  the  midst  of  trinal  unity. 
He  laid  aside.  Milton. 

Trine,  n.  s.  [trine,  Fr.  trinus,  Lat.]  An 
aspect  of  planets  placed  in  three  angles 
of  a  trigon,  in  which  they  are  supposed 
by  astrologers  to  be  eminently  benign. 

To  th'  other  five. 
Their  planetary  motions,  and  aspects. 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite, 
Of  noxious  efficacy.  Milt.  Par.  Lost. 

Now  frequent  tiines  the  happier  lights  among. 
And  high-rais'd  Jove  from  his  dark  prison  freed. 

Those  weights  took  off  that  on  his  planet  hung, 
Will  gloriously  the  new-laid  works  succeed. 

Dryden. 

From  Aries  right-ways  draw  a  line,  to  end 
In  the  same  round,  and  let  that  line  subtend 
An  equal  triangle  ;  now  since  the  lines 
Must  three  times  touch  the  round,  and  meet  three 
signs. 

Where'er  they  meet  in  angles  those  are  trines. 

Creech. 

0  Tkine.  v.  a.  [from  the  Houn.]  To 
put  in  a  trine  aspect. 

This  advantage  age  from  youth  has  won. 
As  not  to  he  outridden,  though  outrun  ; 
By  fortune  he  has  now  to  Venus  trin'd, 
And  with  stern  Mars  in  Capricorn  was  join'd. 

Dryden. 

'RI'NITY.  n.  s,  [trinitas,  Lat.  trinite, 
Fr.]  The  incomprehensible  union  of 
the  Three  Persons  in  the  Godhead. 

Touching  the  picture  of  the  Trinity,  I  hold  it 
blasphemous  and  utterly  unlawful.  Peacham. 

In  my  whole  essay  there  is  not  any  thing  like 
an  objection  against  the  Trinity.  Locke. 
ri'nket.  n.  s.  [This  Skinner  derives 
somewhat  harshly  from  trinquet,  Fr. 
irlnchetto,  Ital.  a  topsail.  I  rather 
imagine  it  corrupted  from  tricket,  some 
petty  finery  or  decoration.] 
Toys  ;  ornaments  of  dress ;  superflui- 
ties of  decoration. 

Beauty  and  use  can  so  well  agree  together,  that 
of  all  the  trinkets  wherewith  they  are  attired,  there 
is  not  one  but  serves  to  some  necessary  purpose. 

Sidney. 

They  throng  who  shou[dbuy  first,  as  if  my  trin- 
\kets  had  been  hallowed.      Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Let  her  but  have  three  wrinkles  in  her  face, 
Sdon  will  you  hear  the  sawcy  steward  say. 
Pack  up  with  all  your  trinkets,  and  away. 

Dryden  s  Juvenal. 

She  was  not  hung  about  with  toys  and  trinkets, 
tweezer-cases,  pocket-glasses.  Arbuthnot. 

How  Johiniy  wheedled,  threaten'd,  fawn'd. 
Till  Phyllis  all  her  trinkets  pawn'd.  Suift. 

Things  of  no  great  value  ;  tackle ; 
tools. 

What  husbandlie  husbands,  except  they  be 
fooles. 

But  haridsom  have  storehouse  for  trinkets  and 
tooles  ?  Tusser. 
Go  with  all  your  servants  and  trin/cetsaboutyou. 

L' Estrange. 

RIOBOLAR.  adj.  [triobolaris,  Lat.] 
Vile  ;  mean ;  worthless. 

Turn  your  libel  into  verse,  and  then  it  may  pass 
C'jrrent  amongst  the  ballad  mongers  for  a  triobalar 
ballad.  Cheyne. 

0  Trip.  v.  a.  [treper,  Fr.  trippen,  Dut.] 
To  supplant ;  to  throw  by  striking  the 
feet  from  the  ground  by  a  sudden  mo- 
tion. 

He  conjunct 
Tripp'd  me  behind.  Shakesp. 

Be  you  contented, 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought, 
fo  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 
lhat  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person. 

Shakesp. 


2.  To  strike  from  under  the  body. 

I  tript  up  thy  heels  and  beat  thee.  Shakesp. 

The  words  of  Hobbes's  defence  tnp  up  the  heels 
of  his  cause  ;  I  had  once  resolved.  To  resolve  pre- 
supposeth  deliberation,  but  what  deliberation  can 
there  be  of  that  which  is  inevitably  determined  by 
causes  without  ourselves  ?  Bramlialt. 

3.  To  catch ;  to  detect. 

These  women 
Can  trip  me,  if  I  err ;  who,  with  wet  cheeks. 
Were  present  when  she  finish'd.  Shakesp.  Cymbel. 

To  Trip.  v.  n, 

1.  To  fall  by  losing  the  hold  of  the  feet. 

2.  To  fall ;  to  err  ;  to  be  deficient. 

Saint  Jerome,  who  pardons  not  over-easily  bis 
adversaries,  if  any  where  they  chance  to  trip,  press- 
eth  him  as  thereby  making  all  sorts  of  men  God's 
enemies.  _  Hooker 

Virgil  is  so  exact  in  every  word,  that  none  can 
be  changed  but  for  a  worse  :  he  pretends  sometimes 
to  trip,  but  it  is  to  make  you  think  him  in  danger 
when  most  secure.  Dryden. 

Many  having  used  their  utmost  diligence  to  se- 
cure a  retention  of  the  things  committed  to  the 
memory,  cannot  certainly  know  where  it  will  trip 
and  fail  them.  South. 

Will  shines  in  mixed  company,  making  his  real 
ignorance  appear  a  seeming  one  :  our  club  has 
caught  him  tripping,  at  which  times  they  never 
spare  him.     _  Addison's  Spectator. 

Several  writers  of  uncommon  erudition  would 
expose  ray  ignorance,  if  they  caupht  me  tripping  in 
a  matter  of  so  great  moment.    Addison's  Spectator. 

3.  To  stumble ;  to  titubate. 

I  may  have  the  idea  of  a  man's  drinking  till  his 
tongue  trips,  yet  not  know  that  it  is  called  drun- 
kenness. Locke, 

4.  To  run  lightly. 

In  silence  sad. 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade.  Shakesp. 

The  old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all ;  the 
triplex.  Sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure. 

Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

He  throws  his  arm,  and  with  a  long-drawn  dash 
Blends  all  together  ;  then  distinctly  trips 
Prom  this  to  that ;  then  quick  returning  skips. 
And  snatches  this  again,  and  pauses  there. Craius/i. 

On  old  Lycasus,  or  Cyllene  hoar, 
Trw  no  more  in  twilight  ranks  ; 

Though  Erymanth  your  loss  deplore. 
Abetter  soil  shall  give  ye  thanks.Milton's  Arcades. 

She  bounded  by,  audtripp'd  so  light 
They  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight.  Dryden. 

Stay,  nymph,  he  cried,  I  follow  not  a  foe  ; 
Thus  from  the  lion  trips  the  trembling  doe.  Dryd. 

Well  thou  dost  to  hide  from  common  sight 
Thy  close  intrigues,  too  bad  to  bear  the  light  : 

Nor  doubt  I  but  the  silver-footed  dame 
Tripping  from  sea  on  such  an  errand  came.  Dryd. 

He'll  make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumph. 
And  serve  to  trip  before  the  victor's  chariot.j4drfis. 

The  lower  plaits  of  the  drapery  in  antique  figures 
in  sculpture  and  painting,  seem  to  have  gathered 
the  wind  when  the  person  is  in  a  posture  of  trip- 
ping-forward. Addison. 
In  Britain's  isles,  as  Heylin  notes. 

The  ladies  trip  in  petticoats.  Prior. 

They  gave  me  instructions  how  to  slide  down 
and  trip  up  the  steepest  slopes.  Pope. 

5.  To  take  a  short  voyage. 

Trip.  M.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  stroke  or  catch  by  which  the  wrestler 
supplants  his  antagonist. 

O  thou  dissembling  cub  !  whut  wilt  thou  be, 
When  time  hath  sow  d  a  grizzle  on  thy  cafe? 
Or  will  not  else  thj'  craft  so  quickly  grow. 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow?  Shak. 

He  striptfor  wrestling,  smears  his  limbs  with  oil. 
And  watches  wiih  a  (?  ip  his  foe  to  foil.  Dryd.Georg. 

It  was  a  noble  time  when  trips  and  Cornish  hues 
could  make  a  man  immortal.     Addison  on  Medals. 

2.  A  stumble  by  which  the  foothold  is 
lost. 

3.  A  failure  ;  a  mistake. 

He  saw  his  way,  but  in  so  swift  a  pace. 
To  chuse  the  ground  niij^ht  be  to  lose  tlie  race  : 
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They  then,  who  of  each  trip  th'  advantage  take. 
Find  but  those  faults  which  they  want  wit  to  make, 

Dryden. 

Each  seeming  trip,  and  each  digressive  start. 
Displays  their  case  the  raore,and  deep-plann'd  art. 

Harte, 

4.  A  short  voyage  or  journey. 

I  took  a  trip  to  London  on  the  death  of  the  queen. 

Pope. 

Tri'partite.  adj.  [tripartite,  Fr.  tri- 
partitus,    Lat.]     Divided   into  three 
parts ;    having    three  corresponding 
copies ;  relating  to  three  parties. 
Our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Tripe,  n.  s.  [tripe,  Fr.  trippa,  Ital.  and 
Span.] 

1.  The  intestines ;  the  guts. 

How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broil'd  ? 
—I  like  it  well.  Simkesp. 
In  private  draw  your  poultry,  clean  your  tripe. 

King. 

2.  It  is  used  in  ludicrous  language  for  the 
human  belly. 

Tri'pedal.   adj.    [tres  and  pes,  Lat.] 

Having  three  feet. 
Tripe'talous.  adj.  [rpcK  and  'msraXtv.] 

Having   a  flower  consisting  of  three 

leaves. 

TRi'pHTHOiNii.  re.  s.  [triphthongue,  Fr. 
T^iK  and  ipSo/V^.]  A  coalition  of  three 
vowels  to  form  one  sound:  as,  euu  ;  eye. 

Tri'ple.  adj.  [triple,  Fr.  triplex,  triplus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Threefold  ;  consisting  of  three  con- 
joined. 

See  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform'd 
Into  a  strumpet's  stool.     Shak.  Antony  and  Cwwj*. 

O  night  and  shades. 
How  are  ye  join'd  with  bell  in  triple  knot. 
Against  th'  unarmed  weakness  of  one  virgin, 
Alone  and  helpless  !  Milton. 
Thrice  happy  pair!  so  near  ally 'd 
In  royal  blood  and  virtue  too  : 

Now  love  has  you  together  ty'd. 
May  none  this  triple  knot  undo  I  Waller. 

By  thy  triple  shape  as  thou  art  seen 
In  heav'n,  earth,  hell,  grant  this.  Dryden. 
Strong  Alcides,  after  he  had  slain 
The  triple  Geryon,  drove  from  conquer'd  Spain 
His  captive  herds.  Dryden's  jEneid. 

Out  bounc'd  the  mastiff  of  the  tiiple  head  ; 
Away  the  hare  with  double  swiftness  fled.  Suift. 

2.  Treble ;  three  tiines  repeated. 

We  have  taken  this  as  a  moderate  measure  be- 
twixt the  highest  and  lowest ;  but  if  we  had  taken 
only  a  triple  proportion,  it  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient. _  Unmet. 

If  then  the  atheist  can  have  no  miagination  of 
more  senses  than  five,  why  doth  he  suppose  that  a 
body  is  capable  of  more?  If  we  had  double  or  triple 
as  many,  there  might  be  the  same  suspicion  for  a 
greater  number  without  enil.  Bentley. 

To  Tri'ple.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  treble;  to  make  thrice  as  much,  or 
as  many. 

To  what  purpose  should  words  serve,  when  na 
ture  hath  more  to  declare  than  groans  and  strong 
cries  ;  more  than  streams  of  1  »oody  sweat ;  more 
than  his  doubled  and  tripled  p. avers  can  express? 

Hooker. 

If  these  halfpence  should  gain  admittance,  in 
no  Ion"  space  of  time  his  limited  quantity  would 
be  tripled  upon  us.  Sivift. 

2.  To  make  threefold. 

lime,  action,  place,  are  so  pieserv'd  by  ihte 
That  e'en  Corneille  might  with  envy  see 
Th'  alliance  of  his  trii)led  unity.  Dryde' 
Tri'plet.  n.  s.  [from  triple.] 
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1.  Three  of  a  kind. 

There  sit  C — nts,  D — ks,  and  Harrison, 
How  they  swagger  from  their  garrison  ; 
Such  a  triplet  could  you  tell 
Where  to  find  on  this  side  hell  ?  Swift. 

2.  Three  verses  rhyming  together  ;  as, 
Waller  was  smooth,  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 

The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  Tine, 

The  long  majestick  march  and  energy  divine,  Pi>pe. 

Some  wretched  lines  from  this  neglected  hand 
May  find  my  hero  on  the  foreign  strand, 
Warm  with  new  fires,  and  pleas'd  with  new  com- 
mand. Prior. 

I  frequently  make  use  of  triplet  rhymes,  because 
they  bound  the  sense,  making  the  last  verse  of  the 
triplet  a  piudarick.  Drifden. 

Tri'plicate.  adj.  [from  triplex,  Lat.] 
JMade  thrice  as  much. 

Triplicate  ratio,  in  geometry,  is  the  ratio  of 
cubes  to  each  other;  which  ought  to  be  distin- 
guished from  triple.  Harris. 

All  the  parts,  in  height,  length,  and  breadth, 
bear  a  duplicate  or  triplicate  proportion  one  to  an- 
other. Greto. 
Triplica'tion.  n.  s.  [from  triplicate] 
The  act  of  trebling,  or  adding  three 
together. 

Since  the  margin  of  the  visible  horizon  in  the 
heavenly  globe  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  earthly, 
accounted  but  one  hundred'and  twenty  miles  dia- 
meter; sense  must  needs  measure  the  azimuths, 
or  vertical  circles,  by  triplicatimi  of  the  same  dia- 
meter of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Glanville. 

Tripli'city.  n.  s.  [triplicite,  Fr,  from 
triplex,  Lat.]  Trebleness  ;  state  of  be- 
ing threefold. 

It  was  a  dangerous  triplicity  to  a  monarchy,  to 
have  the  arms  of  a  foreigner,  the  discontents  of 
subjects,  and  the  title  of  a  pretender,  to  meet. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 
Affect  not  duplicities  nor  triplicities,  nor  any- 
certain  number  of  parts  in  your  division  of  tilings. 

If  atts's  Logick. 

Tri'pmadam.  H.  s.    An  herb. 

Tripmadain  is  used  in  salads.  Mortimer's  Husban. 

Tri  pod,  m.  s.  [tripus,  Lat.]  A  seat 
with  three  feet,  such  as  that  from  which 
the  priestess  of  Apollo  delivered  oracles. 

Two  tripods  cast  in  antick  mould, 
With  two  great  talents  of  the  finest  go\<i. Dryd/'.^n. 

Tri'poly.  7?.  5.  [I  suppose  from  the  place 
whence  it  is  brought.]  A  sharp  cutting 
sand. 

In  polishing  glass  with  putty,  or  tripoly,  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  tliose  substances  can  by 
grating  and  fretting  tlie  glass  bring  all  its  least 
particles  to  an  accurate  polish.  Netcton. 

Tri'pos.  n.  s.  A  tripod.    See  Tripod. 

Welcome  all  that  lead  or  follow, 
To  the  oracle  of  .Apollo  ; 
Here  he  speaks  out  of  his  pottle, 
Or  tlie  tripos,  his  tower  bottle.        Ben  Jonson. 
Craz'd  fool,  who  wouldst  be  thought  an  oracle. 
Come  down  from  off  the  tripos,  and  speak  plain. 

Dryden. 

Tri'pper.  n.  s.  [from  trip.]  One  who 
trips. 

Tripping,  adj.  [from  trip.]  Quick; 
nimble. 

The  clear  sun  of  tlie  fresh  wave  largely  drew. 
As  after  tliirst ;  which  made  their  flowing  shrink 
From  standing  lake  to  tripping  ehb  ;  that  stole 
With  softfoot  tow'rds  the  deep.     Milt.  Par.  Lost. 

Tri'pping.  ».  s.  [from  trip.]  Light 
dance. 

Back,  shepherds,  back,  enough  your  play. 
Here  be  without  duck  or  nod. 
Other  trippings  to  be  trod, 

Of  lighter  toes.  Miltmi. 

T'Ri'ppiNGLY.ftrfi).  [from  tripping.]  With 
agility ;  with  swift  motion. 
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This  ditty  after  me 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly.  Shahesp. 

Speak  the  speech  trippingly  on  the  tongue  :  but 
if  you  mouth  it  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had 
as  lieve  the  town-crier  had  spoke  my  lines. 

Sliahesp.  Hamlet. 

Tri'ptote.  n.  s.  [triptoton,  Lat.] 

Triptote  is  a  noun  used  but  in  three  ca.ses.  C/«rAe. 
TRiPt3'DlARY.    adj.   [tripudium,  Lat.J 
Performed  by  dancing. 

Claudius  Pulcher  underwent  the  like  success 
when  he  continued  the  tripudiary  augurations. 

Brown's  Vulf^ar  Errours. 

Tripu'diation.  n.  s.  [tripudium,  Lat.] 
Act  of  dancing. 

Trire'me.  n.  s.  [friremis,  Lat.]  A  galley 
with  three  benches  of  oars  on  a  side. 

Trise'ction.  71.  s.  [Ires  and  sectio,  Lat.] 
Division  into  three  equal  parts ;  the  tri- 
section  of  an  angle  is  one  of  the  deside- 
rata of  geometry. 

Tristful,  adj.  [tristis,  Lat.]  Sad;  me- 
lancholy; gloomy;  sorrowful.  A  bad 
word. 

Heav'n's  face  doth  glow 
With  tristful  visage  ;  and,  as  'gainst  the  doom. 
Is  thoughtsick  at  the  act.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Trisu'lc.  n.  s.  [trisulcus,  Lat.]  A  thing 
of  three  points. 

Consider  the  threefold  effect  of  Jupiter's  triiulc, 
to  burn,  discuss,  and  teiebrate.  Brown's  Vulg.Err. 
Trisy'llabical.    adj.  [trtsyllabe,  Fr. 
from  trisyllable.]    Consisting  of  three 
syllables.  ^ 
TRISYLLABLE,  n.  s.  [trisijllaha,  Lat.] 

A  word  consisting  of  three  syllables. 
TRITE,  adj.  [tritus,  Lat.]    Worn  out; 
stale  ;  common ;  not  new. 

These  duties  cainiot  but  appear  of  infinite  con- 
cern when  we  reflect  how  uncertain  our  time  is; 
this  may  be  thought  so  ti  i(e  and  obvious  a  reflec- 
tion, that  none  can  want  to  be  reminded  of  it. 

Rogers's  ScrmoTis. 
She  gives  her  tongue  no  moment's  rest, 
In  phrases  battcr'd,  stale,  and  (rife. 
Which  modern  ladies  call  polite.  Swift. 
Tri'teness.  h.  s.  [from  trite.]  Stale- 

ness ;  commonness, 
Trithe'ism.  ?i.  s.  [tritheisme,  Fr,  Tpt~; 
and  Sto?.]  The  opinion  which  holds 
three  distinct  gods. 
Tri'turable.  adj.  [triturable,  Fr.  from 
triturate.]  Possible  to  be  pounded  or 
comminuted. 

It  is  not  only  triturable  and  reducible  to  powder 
by  contrition,  but  will  not  subsist  in  a  violent 
fire.  Broun. 

Tritura'tion.  n.  s.  [trituration,  Fr. 
trituro,  Lat.]  Reduction  of  any  sub- 
stances to  powder  upon  a  stone  with  a 

'  muller,  as  colours  are  ground :  it  is  also 
called  levigatlon. 

He  affirnieth,  that  a  pumice  stone  powdered  Is 
lighter  than  one  entire  ;  that  abatement  can  hardly 
be  avoided  in  trituration.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Tri'vet.  n.  s.  [See  Trevet.]  Any 
thing  supported  by  three  feet. 
The  best  at  horse-race  he  ordain'd  a  lady  for  his 
prize. 

Generally  praiseful  ;  fair  and  young,  and  skili'd 

in  housewiferies 
Of  all  kind  fitting;  and  withal  a  trii'et,  that  en- 

clos'd 

Twenty-two  measures.  Chapman's  Iliad. 

The  trivet  table  of  a  foot  was  lame  ; 
A  blof  which  prudent  Baucis  overcame, 
Who  thrusts  beneath  the  limping  leg  a  sherd. Dryd. 
Tri'vial.  adj.  [trivial,  Fr.  irivialis,  Lat.] 
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1 .  Vile ;  worthless  ;  vulgar ;  such  as  may 
b^  picked  up  in  the  highway. 

Be  subjects  great,  and  worth  a  poet's  voice, 
For  men  of  sense  despise  a  triviil  choice.  RoKom, 

2,  Light;  trifling;  unimportant;  inconsi- 
derable. This  use  is  more  frequent, 
though  less  just. 

This  argues  conscience  in  your  grace. 
But  the  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial. 
All  circumstances  well  considered.  Shak.  Rich.lll, 

This  way  of  measuring  felicities  was  so  natural 
to  him,  tliat  it  would  occur  even  in  the  most 
trivial  instances.  Fell. 

See,  yon  mad  fools,  who,  for  some  trivial  right, 
For  love,  or  for  mistaken  honour,  fight.  Dryden. 

Were  they  only  some  slight  and  trivial  indis- 
cretions, to  which  the  example  of  the  world  ex- 
posed us,  it  might  perhaps  not  much  concern  our 
religion.  Rogers. 

In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end  ; 
And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true, 
Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due.  Pope. 

The  ancient  poets  are  like  many  modern  ladies  ; 
let  an  action  be  never  so  trivial  in  itself,  they  al- 
ways make  it  appear  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Pope. 

Tri'vially.  adv.  [from  trivial.] 

1.  Commonly;  vulgarly. 

Money  is  not  the  sinews  of  war,  as  is  trivially 
said,  where  the  sinews  of  men's  arms,  in  eftemi- 
nate  people,  fail.  Bacon. 

2.  Lightly;  inconsiderably. 
Tri'vialness.  n.  s.  [from  trivial.] 

1 .  Commonness  ;  vulgarity. 

2.  Lightness;  unimportance. 

TRI  UMPH,  n.  s.  [triumphus,  Lat.  tri- 
omphe,  Fr.] 

1.  Pomp  with  which  a  victory  is  pub- 
lickly  celebrated. 

Hence  will  I  dratc  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 
Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  thy  grave  ; 
And  there  cut  off  thy  most  ungracious  head. 
Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king.  Shakesp. 

In  ancient  times  the  triumphs  of  the  generals 
from  victory,  and  the  great  donatives  upon  dis- 
banding the  armies,  were  things  able  to  enflame 
all  men's  courage.  Bacon. 

2.  State  of  being  victorious. 
Sublime  with  expectation  when  to  see 

In  triumph  issuing  forth  their  glorious  chief.  Milt. 

Hercules  from  Spain 
Arriv'd  in  triumph,  from  Geryonslain.  Dryd.  jEn. 

3.  Victory ;  conquest. 

Eros  has 

Pack'd  cards  with  Ca;sar,and  false  play'd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph.  Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

Each  order  bright 
Sung Iriijmp/i,  and  him  sung  victoritus  king.  Milt. 

If  fools  admire,  or  whining  coxcombs  toast. 
The  vain  coquets  the  trifling  triumphs  boast.Logie. 

4.  Joy  for  success. 

Great  triumphand  rejoicing  was  in  heaven.  Milt 

5.  A  conquering  card  now  called  trump. 
See  Trump. 

To  Tri'umph,  v.n.  [triiimpho,  Lat.  tri- 
ompher,  Fr.  This  word  is  always  ac- 
cented in  prose  on  the  first  syllable,  but 
in  poetry  sometimes  on  the  last.] 

1.  To  celebrate  a  victory  with  pomp  ;  to 
rejoice  for  victory. 

i'he  triumphing  of  the  wicked  i."  short,  and  the 
joy  of  the  hypi  c'rite  is  but  for  a  moment.  Jr!),xx.i. 

"Your  victory,  alas  !  begets  my  fears  ; 
Can  you  not  llien  ti  iumji/)  without  my  tears Dryd. 

2.  To  obtain  victory. 

'i  his  crcat  commander  sought  many  tiiiies  to 
persuade  Solvniraii  lo  forbeaJ  to  use  his  f.rcesanv 
farther  against  the  Christians,  over  wlimn  he  had 
sufficiently  triumphed,  and  turn  them  upon  the 
Persian'.  Knollcs's  History  ij  the  lurks. 

8Si 
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Then  all  this  earthy  grossness  quit, 
Attir'd  with  stars,  we  snail  for  ever  sit, 
Triumphing  over  death,  and  chance,  and  time.  Milt. 

'I'here  fix  thy  faith,  and  triumph  o'er  the  world  ; 
For  who  can  help,  or  who  can  save  besides  ?  Rowe. 
While  blooming  youth  and  pay  delight 
Sit  on  thy  rosy  cheeks  confest, 

Thou  hast,  ray  dear,  undoubted  right 
To  triumph  o'er  this  destin'd  breast.  Prior. 
To  insult  upon  an  advantage  gained. 

How  ill  beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex 
To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  trull !  Shakesp. 
Sorrow  on  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery  !  Shakesp. 

Our  grand  foe. 
Who  now  triumphs,  and  in  th'  excess  of  joy 
Sole  reigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  heaven.  Milton, 

riu'mphal.  adj.  [triompkal,  Fr:  trium- 
phalis,  Lat.  from  triumph,^    Used  in 
celebrating  victory. 
He  left  only  triumphal  garments  to  the  general. 

Bacon. 

Ye  so  near  heav'n's  door. 
Triumphal  with  triumphal  act  hath  met.  Miltm. 

Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound. 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground.  Pope. 
Lest  we  should  for  honour  take 
The  drunken  quarrel  of  a  rake  ; 
Or  think  it  seated  in  a  scar, 
Or  on  a  proud  triumphal  car.  Swift. 

RIU'mphaLo  n.  s.  [triumphalia,  Lat. 
triumphal  ornaments.]  A  token  of  vic- 
tory.   Not  in  use. 

He  to  his  crew,  that  sat  consulting,  brought 
Joyless  triumphals  of  his  hop'd  success.  Milton. 

'riu'mphant.  adj.  [triumphans,  Lat. 
triomphant,  Fr.] 

.  Celebrating  a  victory. 

Captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car.  Shakesp. 
It  was  drawn  as  a  triumphant  chariot,  wliich  at 
the  same  time  both  follows  and  triumphs. 

South's  Sermons. 

.  Rejoicing  as  for  victory. 

Think  you,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  T  am  ?  Shak.  Rich.  III. 

Off  with  the  traitor's  head  ; 
And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march. 
There  to  be  crowned.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Successful  beyond  hope,  to  lead  ye  forth 
Triumphant  out  of  this  infernal  pit.  Milton. 
Victorious  ;  graced  with  conquest. 

As  in  the  militant  church  men  are  excommuni- 
cate, not  so  much  for  their  offence,  as  for  their  ob- 
stinacy ;  so  shall  it  be  in  the  church  triumphant: 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be  barred  against  men, 
not  so  much  for  their  sin  committed,  as  for  their 
lying  therein  without  repentance.  Perkins. 

He  speedily  through  all  the  hierarchies 
I  itends  to  pass  triumphant,  and  give  laws.  Milton. 

Athena,  war's  triumphant  maid. 
The  happy  son  will,  as  tne  father,  aid.  Pope's  Odys. 

Triu'mphantly.   adv.    [from  trium- 
phant.] 

1.  In  a  triumphant  manner  in  token  of 
victory ;  joyfully  as  for  victory. 

Victory  witii  little  loss  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French  ; 
W  ho  are  at  hand  triumphantly  display'd.  Shakesp. 

Herself  in  person  went  to  seek  the  sacred  cross 
Whereon  our  Saviour  died  ;  which  found,  as  it 
was  sought. 

From  Salem  unto  Rome  triumphantly  she  brought. 

Drayton. 

■  Through  armed  ranks  triumphantly  she  drives. 
And  with  one  glance  commands  ten  thousand  lives. 

Granville. 

2.  Victoriously  ;  with  success. 

Thou  must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  along  our  street ;  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin. 
And  bear  the  palm.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

3.  With  insolent  exultation. 

A  mighty  governing  lye  goes  round  the  world, 
and  has  almost  banished  truth  out  of  it ;  and  so 
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reigning  triumphantly  in  its  stead,  is  the  source  of 
most  of  those  confusions  that  plague  the  universe. 

South's  Sermons, 

Triu'mpher.  n.  s.  [from  triumph.]  One 
who  triumphs. 
These  words  become  your  lips,  as  they  pass  thro 
ihem. 

And  enter  in  our  ears,  like  great  triumphers 
In  their  applauding  gates.    Shak.  Timonof  Athens. 

August  was  dedicated  to  Augustus  by  the  se- 
nate, because  in  the  same  month  he  was  the  first 
time  created  consul,  and  thrice  triumpher  in  Rome. 

Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Triu  mvirate.  1  n.  s.  \triumviratus,  or 
Triu'mviri.     J     triumviri,  L,at.]  A 
coalition  or  concurrence  of  three  men. 

Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  depos'd.  Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
The  triumviri,  the  three  corner  cap  of  society. 

Shakesp 

During  that  triumvirate  of  kings,  Henry  the 
eighth  of  England,  Francis  the  first  of  France,  and 
Charles  the  fifth  emperor  of  Germany,  none  of  tiie 
three  could  win  a  palm  of  ground  but  the  other 
two  would  balance  it.  Bacon's  Essays. 

With  these  the  Piercies  them  confederate. 
And,  as  three  heads,  conjoin  in  one  intent. 

And,  instituting  a  triumvirate. 
Do  part  the  land  in  triple  government- 

Daniel's  Civil  War 
From  distant  regions  fortune  sends 

An  odd  triumvirate  of  friends.  SwiJ't. 

Tri'une.  adj.  [tres  and  unus,  Lat.]  At 
once  three  and  one. 

We  read  in  scripture  of  a  triune  deity,  of  God 
made  flesh  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  and  crucified 
by  the  Jews.  Bitrnet. 

To  Troat.  v.  a.  [with  hunters.]  To  cry 
as  a  buck  does  at  rutting-time.  Did. 

Trocar,  n.  s.  [trocar,  corrupted  from 
trois  quart,  Fr.]  A  chirurgical  instru- 
ment. 

The  handle  of  the  trocar  is  of  wood,  the  canula 
of  silver,  and  the  perforator  of  steel.    Sharp's  Surg. 

Trocha'ical.  adj.  [trocha'ique,  Fr.  tro- 
chaicus,  Lat.]    Consisting  of  trochees. 

Trocha'nter.s.  n.  s.  [rfox'^*i^^i<;.]  Two 
processes  of  the  thigh  bone,  called  rota- 
tor major  and  minor,  in  which  the  ten- 
dons of  many  muscles  terminate.  Diet. 

TRO  CHEE,  n.  s.  [trochceus,  Lat.  trochee, 
Fr.  T^ox,ai^-]  A  foot  used  in  Latin 
poetry,  consisting  of  a  long  and  short 
syllable. 

TrOCHI'LICKS.  n.  S.  [r^op(i>.toii,  T^oj(jo5  a 
wheel.]  The  science  of  rotatory  mo- 
tion. 

There  succeeded  new  inventions  and  horologies, 
composed  by  trochilicks,  or  the  artifice  of  wheels, 
whereof  some  are  kept  in  motion  by  weight,  others 
without.  Brown. 

It  is  requisite  that  we  rightly  understand  some 
principles  in  trochilicks,  or  the  art  of  wheel  instru- 
ments ;  as  chiefly,  the  relation  betwixt  the  parts 
of  a  wheel,  and  those  of  a  balance,  the  several 
proportions  in  the  seniidiameter  of  a  wheel  being 
answerable  to  the  sides  of  a  balance.  Wilkins's  Dted. 

Tro'chings.  n.  s.  The  branches  on  a 
deer's  head.  Ainsworth. 

Trochi'sch.  w.  s.  [Tgo%t<r(e©' ;  trochisque, 
Fr.  ti-ochiscus,  Lat.]  A  kind  of  tablet 
or  lozenge. 

The  trochisks  of  vipers,  so  much  magnified,  and 
the  flesh  of  snakes  some  ways  condited  and  cor- 
rected. Bacon. 

Tro?)DEN  }  participle  passive  of  tread. 

Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles. 

Luke,  xxi. 
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Thou,  infernal  serpent,  shalt  not  long 
Rule  in  the  clouds  ;  like  an  autumnal  star. 
Or  lightning,  thou  shalt  fall  from  heav'n  trod  down 
Under  his  feet.  Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 

Ev'n  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtlel)l()(im, 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume.i4d<iis. 

Trodb,  the  preterite  of  tread. 

They  trade  the  grapes,  and  made  merry. 

Judges,  ix.  27. 

Trode.  n.  s.  [from  trade,  pret.  of  tread.] 
Footing. 

The  trode  is  not  so  tickle.  Spenser. 
They  never  set  foot  on  that  same  trode, 
But  bauike  their  right  way,  and  strain  abroad. Speni. 

Tro'glodyte.  n.  s.  [r^uy^o^-Sliiq.]  One 
who  inhabits  caves  of  the  earth. 

Procure  me  a  troglodyte  footman,  who  can  catch 
a  roe  at  his  full  speed.  Arhuthnot  and  Ptype, 

To  Troll,  v.  a.  [frol/en  to  roll,  Dut. 
perhaps  from  trochlea,  Lat.  a  thing  to 
turn  round.]  To  move  circularly;  to 
drive  about. 

With  the  phant'sies  of  hey  troll. 
Troll  about  the  bridal  bowl. 
And  divide  the  broad-bread  cake. 
Round  about  the  bride's  stake.  Ben  Jons.  Underw, 

To  Troll,  v.  n. 

1.  To  roll ;  to  run  round. 

How  pleasant,  on  the  banks  of  Styx, 
To  troll  it  in  a  Coach  and  six  !  Swift. 

2.  To  fish  for  a  pike  with  a  rod  which  has 
a  pulley  towards  the  bottom,  which  I 
suppose  gives  occasion  to  the  term. 

Nor  drain  I  ponds  the  golden  carp  to  take. 
Nor  trowle  for  pikes,  dispeoplers  of  the  lake.  Gay. 

Tro'llop.  n.  s.  [A  low  word,  I  know 
not  whence  derived.  A  slatternly  loose 
woman. 

Tro'lmydames.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  I 
know  not  the  meaning.] 

A  fellow  I  have  known  to  go  about  with  trolmy- 
dames  :  1  knew  him  once  a  servant  of  the  prince. 

Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 
Tro'nage.  w.  s.  Money  paid  for  weighing. 
TROOP,  n.  s.  [troupe,  Fr.  troppa,  Ital. 
troope,  Dut.  trup,  Swed.  troppa,  low 
Lat.] 

1 .  A  company ;  a  number  of  people  col- 
lected together. 

That  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
1  must  not  look  to  have.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Saw  you  not  a  blessed  troop 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet,  whose  bright  faces 
Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me  like  the  sun  >  Shak. 

As  the  mind,  by  putting  together  the  repeated 
ideas  of  unity,  makes  the  collective  mode  of  any 
number,  as  a  score,  or  a  gross  ;  so  b^  putting 
together  several  particular  substances,  it  makes 
collective  ideas  of  substances,  as  a  troop,  an  army. 

Locke. 

2.  A  body  of  soldiers, 

jEneas  seeks  his  absent  foe. 
And  sends  his  slaughter'd  troops  to  shades  below. 

Dryden. 

3.  A  small  body  of  cavalry. 

To  Troop,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  march  in  a  body. 

I  do  not,  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  their  throngs  of  military  men. 
But  rather  shew  a  while  like  fearful  war.  Shakesp. 
They  anon 

With  hundreds,  and  with  thousands,  trooping  came. 
Attended.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Armies  at  the  call  i  f  trumpet 
Troop  to  their  standard.       Milton's  Paradise  I.nt. 

2.  To  march  in  haste. 

Yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger. 
At  whose  approach  ghosts,  waud'riug  here  a.id 
there, 

Troov  home  to  churchyards,  Shat.esp. 
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The  dry  streets  tlow'd  with  men, 
That  troop'd  up  to  the  king's  capacious  court. 

Chapman. ' 

3.  To  marcli  in  company. 

I  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power, 
Preheniinence,  and  all  the  large  eifects 
'J'hat  troop  with  majesty.         Shukesp.  King  Lear. 

Tro  oper.  71.  s.  [from  troop.]  A  horse 
soldier.  A  trooper  fights  only  on  horse- 
back ;  a  dragoon  marches  on  horse- 
back, but  fights  either  as  a  horseman  or 
footman. 

Custom  makes  us  think  well  of  any  thine  :  w  hat 
can  he  more  indecent  than  for  any  to  wear  boots 
but  troopers  and  travellers  ?  yet  not  many  years 
since  it  was  all  the  fashion.  Grew. 
Trope,  n.  s.  [t^ott®';  trope,  Fr.  tropus, 
Lat.j  A  change  of  a  word  from  its  origi- 
nal signification  ;  as,  the  clouds  foretel 
rain,  for  fomkew. 

For  rhetorick  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope.  Hudibras. 

If  this  licence  be  included  in  a  single  word,  it 
admits  of  tropes;  if  in  a  sentence,  of  figures.  Vrijd. 
Tro'phied.  adj.  [from  trophy.']  Adorn- 
ed with  trophies. 

Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife, 
The  trophy'd  arches,  story'd  halls  invade, 
And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous  shade. 

Pope. 

Tro  phy,  n.  s.  {tropteum,  trophaum,  Lat.] 
Something  shewn  or  treasured  up  in 
proof  of  victory. 

What  trophy  then  shall  I  most  fit  devise, 
In  which  I  may  record  the  memory 

Of  my  love's  Conquest,  peerless  beauty's  prize 
Adorn'd  with  honour,  love,  and  chastity?  Spenser. 

'I'o  have  borne 
His  bruised  helmet  and  his  bended  swurd 
Before  him  through  the  city,  he  forbids  ; 
Giving'  all  trophy,  signal,  and  ostent. 
Quite  from  Inmself  to  God.       Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

There  lie  thy  bones, 
Till  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  torah.  Shakesp. 

Twice  will  I  not  review  the  morning's  rise, 
TiH  I  have  torn  that  trophy  from  thy  back, 
And  split  thy  heart  for  wearing  it.  Shakesp. 

In  ancient  times,  the  trophies  erected  upon  the 
place  of  the  victory,  the  triumphs  of  the  generals 
upon  their  return,  the  great  donatives  upon  the 
disbanding  of  the  armies,  were  things  able  to  in- 
flame all  men's  courage.  Bacon's  Essays. 

Around  the  posts  hung  helmets,  darts,  and  spears, 
And  captive  chariots,  axes,  shields,  and  bars. 
And  broken  beaks  of  ships,  the  trophies  of  their 
wars.  Dryden. 

The  tomb  with  manly  arras  and  trophies  grace. 
To  shew  posterity  Elpenor  was.      rope's  Udyssey. 

Set  up  each  senseless  wretch  for  nature's  boast. 
On  whom  praise  shines,  as  trophies  on  a  post.  Young. 

Tro'pical.  adj.  [from  trope.] 

1.  Rhetorically  changed  from  the  original 
meaning. 

A  strict  and  literal  acceptation  of  a  loose  and 
tropical  expression  was  a  second  ground. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Eirours. 

The  words  are  tropical  or  figurative,  and  import 
an  hyperbole,  which  is  a  way  of  expressing  things 
beyond  what  really  and  naturally  they  are  in  them- 
selves. _  South. 

The  foundation  of  all  parables  is,  some  analogy 
or  similitude  between  the  tropical  or  allusive  part 
of  the  parable,  and  the  thing  intended  by  it. 

South's  Sermons. 

2.  [From  tropick.]  Placed  near  the  tro- 
pick  ;  belonging  to  the  tropick. 

The  pine  apple  is  one  of  the  tropical  fruits. 

Salmon. 

TROPICK.  w.  «.  [tropique,  Fr.  tropicus, 
Lat.]  The  line  at  which  the  sun  turns 
back,  of  which  the  north  has  the  tro- 
pick of  Cancer,  and  tlie  south  the  tropick 
of  Capricorn. 
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Under  the  tropick  is  our  language  spoke, 
And  part  or  Flanders  hath  rcceiv'd  our  yoke. 

Waller. 

Since  on  ev'ry  sea,  on  ev'ry  coast, 
Your  men  have  been  distress'd,  your  navy  tost. 
Seven  times  the  sun  has  either  tropick  view'd. 
The  winter  banish'd,  and  the  spring  renew'd.  Dryd. 

Tropolo'gical.  adj.  [tropologique,  Fr. 
Tfow^  and  ^07®'.]  Varied  by  tropes ; 
changed  from  the  original  import  of 
the  words. 

Tropo'logy.  n.  s.  [r^6v^  and  y^6y^.] 
A  rhetorical  mode  of  speech  including 
tropes,  or  a  change  of  some  word  from 
the  original  meaning. 

Not  attaining  the  deuterology  and  second  inten- 
tion of  words,  they  omit  their  superconsequences, 
coherences,  figures,  or  tropologies,  and  are  not  per- 
suaded beyond  their  literalities.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

Tro'ssers.  n.s.  [trousses,  Fr.]  Breeches; 
hose.    See  Trouse. 

You  rode  like  a  kern  of  Ireland  ;  your  French 
hose  off,  and  in  your  strait  trossers.  Shak.  Henry  V. 

To  Trot.  v.  n.  [trotter,  Fr.  trotten,  Dut.] 

1.  To  move  with  a  high  jolting  pace. 
Poor  Tom,  that  liatli  made  him  proud  of  heart, 

to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting  horse,  over  four-inched 
bridges,  to  course  his  own  shadow  for  a  traitor. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
Whom  doth  time  trot  withal  ? 
—He  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid,  between  the 
contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  solem- 
nized :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  sevcnnight,  time's 
pace  is  so  hard,  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven 
years.  Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

Take  a  centle  trotting  horse,  and  come  up  and 
see  your  old  friends.  Dennis. 

2.  To  walk  fast ;  or,  to  travel  on  foot :  in 
a  ludicrous  or  contemptuous  sense. 

Trot.  n.  s.  [trot,  Fr.  from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  jolting  high  pace  of  a  horse. 

His  honesty  is  not 
So  loose  or  easy,  that  a  ruffling  wind 
Can  blow  away,  or  glitt'ring  look  it  blind  : 

Who  rides  his  sure  and  even  tivt, 
While  the  world  now  rides  by,  now  lags  behind, 

Herbert. 

Here  lieth  one  who  did  most  truly  prove, 
That  he  could  never  die  while  he  could  move  ; 
So  hung  his  destiny,  never  to  rot 
While  he  might  still  jog  on  and  keep  his  trot, Milton. 

The  virtuoso's  saddle  will  amble  when  the  world 
is  upon  the  hardest  trot.  Dryden. 

2.  An  old  woman,  in  contempt.  I  know 
not  whence  derived. 

Give  him  gold  enough,  and  marry  him  to  an  old 
trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head  :  why,  nothing 
comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  withal. 

Shakesp.  Taming  of  the  Shreto. 
How  now,  bold-face!  cries  an  old  trot ;  sirrah, 
we  eat  our  own  hens,  and  what  you  eat  you  steal. 

L'Estrange. 

Troth,  n.  s.  [trouth,  old  Engl,  tpeo^, 
Sax.] 

1.  Belief;  faith;  fidelity. 

Saint  Withold  met  the  night-mare. 
Bid  her  light  and  her  troth  plight.  Shakesp. 
Stephen  assails  the  realm,  obtains  the  crown. 
Such  tumults  raising  as  torment  them  both  : 
The  afflicted  state,  divided  in  their  trnth 

And  partial  faith,  most  miserable  grown. 
Endures  the  while.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

2.  Truth ;  verity. 

In  troth,  thou  'rt  able  to  instruct  grey  hairs. 
And  teach  the  wily  African  deceit.  Addison's  Cato. 
Tro'thless.  adj.  [from  troth.]  Faith- 
less ;  treacherous. 
Thrall  to  the  faithless  waves  and  trothless  sky. 

Fairfax. 

Tro'thplight.  adj.  [troth  and  plight.] 
Betrothed ;  affianced. 

This,  your  son  in  law, 
lb  trothplight  to  i  our  daui;hter.  Shak.  Winter's  Tale. 
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Tro'tter.  n.  s.  [from  trot.] 

1.  One  that  walks  a  jolting  pace. 

2.  A  sheep's  foot. 

To  l^RO  UBLE.  V.  a.  [trovbler,  Fv.] 

1.  To  disturb  ;  to  perplex. 

An  hour  before  the  worshipp'd  sun 
Peer'd  through  the  golden  window  of  the  east, 
A  troubled  mind  drew  me  to  walk  abroad.  Shakesp. 

But  think  not  here  to  trouble  hol  v  rest.  Milton. 

Never  trouble  yourself  about  those  faults  which 
age  will  cure.  Locke  on  Education. 

2.  To  afflict ;  to  grieve. 

It  would  not  trouble  me  to  be  slain  for  thee,  but 
much  it  torments  me  to  be  slain  by  thee.  Sidney. 

They  pertinaciously  maintain,  that  afflictions  are 
110  real  evils,  and  therefore  a  wise  man  ought  not 
to  be  troubled  at  them.  Tillotsm. 

Though  it  is  in  vain  to  be  troubled  for  that  which 
1  cannot  chuse,  yet  I  cannotchuse  but  be  afflicted. 

Tilhtsm. 

3-  To  distress ;  to  make  uneasy. 

He  had  credit  enough  with  his  master  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  interest,  and  troubled  not  himself 
for  that  of  others.  Clarendon. 
Be  not  dismay'd  nor  troubled  at  these  tidings. 

Milton. 

He  was  sore  troubled  in  mind,  and  much  dis- 
tressed. 1  Mac. 

4.  To  busy  ;  to  engage  overmuch. 
Martha,  thou  art  careful,  and  troubled  aboiit 

many  things.  Luke,  X.  41. 

5.  To  give  occasion  of  labour  to.    A  word 
of  civility  or  slight  regard. 

I  will  not  trouble  myself  to  prove  that  all  terms 
are  not  dcfinaljle,  from  that  progress  in  ijijiniturn 
which  it  will  lend  us  into.  Locke. 
G.  To  teize  ;  to  vex. 

The  boy  so  troubles  me  ; 
'Tis  past  enduring.  Shakesp. 

7.  To  disorder ;  to  put  into  agitation  or 
commotion. 

A  woman  niov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled  ; 
Muddy,  ill  seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty.  Shak. 

Ai)  angel  went  down  into  the  pool  and  troubled 
the  water ;  whosoever  first  after  the  troubling  step- 
ped in  was  made  whole.  John,  v.  4. 

God  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his  host. 

Milton. 

Hear  how  she  the  ear  employs  ; 
Their  office  is  the  troubled  air  to  take.  Davies, 
Seas  are  troubled  when  tliey  do  revoke 
Their  flowing  waves  into  themselves  again.  Davies. 

It  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom,  that  troubles  and  defiles  the  water.  South. 

The  best  law  in  our  days  is  that  which  continues 
our  judges  during  their  good  behaviour,  without 
leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  such  who  might,  by 
an  undue  influence,  trouble  and  pervert  the  course 
of  justice.  Addison's  Guardian. 

Thy  force  alone  their  fury  can  restrain. 
And  smooth  the  waves,  or  swell  the  troubled  main. 

Dryden. 

8.  [In  low  language.]  To  sue  fen:  a  debt. 
Tro'uble.  n.  s.  [trouble,  Fr.] 

J .  Disturbance  ;  perplexity. 

They  all  his  host  derided,  while  they  stood, 
A  while  in  tiouble.  Milton, 

2.  Affliction;  calamity. 

Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble. 
Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble.  Shakesp.  Macbeth, 

3.  Molestation ;  obstruction  ;  inconveni- 
ence. 

'J'ake  to  thee  from  among  the  cherubim 
Thy  choice  of  flaming  warriours,  lest  the  fiend 
Some  new  trouble  raise.  Milton. 

4.  Uneasiness;  vexation. 

I  have  dream'd 
Of  much  offence  and  trouble,  which  my  mind 
Kiiew  never  till  this  irksome  night.  Milton. 

Tro'ubler.  n  s.  [from  trouble.]  Dis- 
turber ;  confounder. 

Unhapfiy  falls  that  hard  necessity. 
Quoth  he,  the  troublerof  my  happy  peace. 
And  vowed  foe  of  my  felicity.  Spenter. 
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Heav'ns  Imrl  dnwn  tlieir  indignation 
On  thee,  thou  troubter  of  the  poor  world's  peace  ! 

Sliakesp. 

The  best  temper  of  minds  desireth  good  name 
and  true  honour;  the  lighter,  popularity  and  ap- 
plause; the  more  depraved,  subjection  and  ty- 
ranny ;  as  is  seen  in  great  conquerors  and  troublcrs 
of  the  \v.  rid,  and  more  in  arch-hereticks.  Bacon, 

He  knowing  well  that  nation  must  decline, 
Whose  chief  supp<irt  and  sinews  are  of  coin. 
Our  nation's  solid  virtue  did  oppose 
To  the  rich  troublers  of  the  world's  repose.  Waller. 

riie  sivoid  justly  drawn  by  us  can  scarce  safely 
be  sheathed,  lill  the  power  of  the  great  troubler  of 
our  peace  be  pared,  as  to  be  under  no  apprelien 
sions  for  the  future.  Atterbury. 

Ro'uBLESOME.  adj.  [from  trouble.] 
\^exatious  ;  uneasy ;  afflictive. 

Heav'n  knows 
By  what  bye-paths  and  indirect  crooked  ways 
I  met  this  crown  ;  and  I  myself  know  well 
How  iroiiblesome  it  sat  upon  my  head  : 
fo  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet.  Shakes}}, 
He  must  be  very  wise  that  can  forbear  bein^ 
oubled  at  things  very  troublesome.  Tillolson. 
Full  of  molestation. 

Though  our  pi  ssage  through  this  world  he  rough 
id  troublesome,  yet  the  trouXle  will  be  but  short, 
md  the  rest  and  contentment  at  the  end  will  be  an 
imple  reconipence.  Atterbury 
Burdensome  ;  tiresome  ;  wearisome. 
My  mother  will  never  be  troublesome  to  me.  I'upe. 
Full  of  teasing  business. 
All  this  could  not  make  us  accuse  her,  thougli  it 
uade  us  almost  pine  away  for  spight,  to  lose  any 
four  time  in  so  troublesome  an  idleness.  Sidney. 
Slightly  harassing, 
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No  other  noise,  nor  people's  troublous  cries. 
As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  walled  town. 
Might  there  be  heard.  Spenser. 

As  a  tall  ship  tossed  in  troublous  seas. 
Whom  raging  winds  threaten  to  make  the  prey 
Of  the  rough  rocks.  Spenser. 

'J'lien,  masters,  look  to  see  a  troublous  world.S/iafc 
Only  one  supply 
In  four  years  troublous  and  expensive  reign.  Daniel 

Tro  ver,  n.  s.  [trouver,  Fr.]    In  the  com 
mon  law,  is  an  action  which  a  man  hath 


They,  ens'd  the  putting  off 
lese  troublesome  disguises  whic-h  we  wear.  Milton. 
Why  dotli  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow, 
3eing  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow  ?  6hak.  Henry  IV. 
Unseasonably   engaging ;  improperly 
mportuning. 

She  of  late  is  lightened  of  her  womb, 
'hat  her  to  see  should  be  but  troublesome.  Spenser. 
Importunate ;  teasing. 

Two  or  three  troublesome  old  nurses  never  let  me 
ave  a  quiet  night's  rest  with  knocking  me  up. 

Arbuthnot. 

ou'blesomely.  adv.  [from  trouble- 
ome.l  Vexatiously  ;  wearisomely ;  un- 
easonably ;  importunately. 
Though,  men  will  not  be  so  troublesomely  critical 
i  to  correct  others  in  the  use  of  words  ;  yet, 
here  truth  is  concerned,  it  can  be  no  fault  to  de- 
ire  their  explication.  Locke. 

lOu'BLESOMENESS.  n.s.  [from  troubk- 
ome.] 

Vexatiousness ;  uneasiness. 
I'he  lord  treasurer  complained  of  the  troublesome- 
as  of  the  place,  for  that  the  exchequer  was  so 
mpty  :  the  chancellor  answered.  Be  of  good  cheer, 
jr  now  you  shall  see  the  bottom  of  your  business 
t  the  first.  Bacon. 
Importunity ;  unseasonableness. 
lo'uBLE-STATE.  M.  s.  [trouble  and 
tate.]  Disturber  of  a  community ; 
publick  makebate. 

Those  fair  baits  these  troufc/e-stutes  still  use, 
retence  of  common  good,  the  king's  HI  course, 
Uust  be  cast  forth.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

lo'uBLOUS.  adj.  [from  trouble.]  Tu- 
multuous; confused;  disordered;  put 
into  commotion.  An  elegant  word,  but 
disused. 

He  along  would  fly 
Upon  the  streaming  rivers,  sport  to  find  ; 
And  oft  would  dare  to  tempt  the  troublous  wind. 

Spenser. 

Soon  as  they  this  mock  king  did  espy. 
Their  troublous  strife  they  stinted  by  and  by. 

Speiiser, 


against  one  that  having  found  any  of  his 
goods  refuseth  to  deliver  them  upon 
demand.  Cowell. 
Trough,  n.  s.  [tjroj,  zjxoh.  Sax.  troch 
Dut.  trou,  Dan.  traug.  Island,  truogo 
Ital.]  Any  thing  hollowed  and  open 
longitudinally  on  the  upper  side. 

The  bloody  boar. 
That  spoil'd  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines^ 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  his 

trough 

In  your  embowel'd  bosoms.  Shakesp.  Richard  111 
They  had  no  ships  but  big  troughs,  which  they 
call  canoes.  Abbot's  Description  of' the  World. 

Where  there  is  a  good  quick  fall  of  rain-water, 
lay  a  ha\f  trough  of  stone,  of  a  good  length,  three 
foot  deep,  witfi  one  end  upon  the  Iiigh  ground, 
the  other  upon  the  low;  cover  the  trough  with 
brakes  a  good  thickness,  and  cast  sand  U|ion  the 
top  of  the  brakes,  the  lower  end  of  the  trough  wil 
run  like  a  spring  of  water.         Bacon's  Nat.  Hist 

Some  log,  perhaps,  upon  the  water  swam. 
An  useless  drift,  which  rudely  cut  within. 

And  hollow'd,  first  a  floating  trough  became. 
And  cross  some  riv'let  |)assage  did  begin.  Dryden. 

That  also  is  accounted  virgin  quicksilver,  which, 
having  no  need  to  pass  the  fire,  is  separated  by 
water  first  in  a  sieve,  and  afterwaros  in  a  long 
trough.  Brown's  Travels. 

The  water  dissolves  the  particles  of  salt  mixed 
in  the  stone,  and  is  conveyed  by  lon^  trouglis  and 
canals  from  the  mines  to  Hall,  where  It  is  received 
in  vast  cisterns,  and  boiled  off.  Addison. 

To  Troul.  v.  n.  [trollen  to  roll,  Dut.] 
See  Troll. 

1 .  To  move  volubly. 

Bred  only,  and  completed,  to  the  taste 
Of  lustful  appetence  ;  to  sing,  to  dance. 
To  dress,  and  troul  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 

Milton. 

2.  To  utter  volubly. 

Let  us  he  jocund.    Will  you  iroul  the  catch 
You  taught  me  while-ere  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

To  Trounce,  v.  a.  [derived  by  Skinner 
from  tronc  or  tronson,  Fr.  a  club.]  To 
punish  by  an  indictment  or  information. 
More  probable,  and  like  to  hold. 
Than  hand,  or  seal,  or  breaking  gold  ; 
For  which  so  many,  that  renounc'd 
Their  plighted  contracts,  have  been  trounc'd. 

Hudibras. 

If  you  talk  of  peaching,  1  '11  peach  first :  1  'II 
trounce  you  for  offering  to  corrupt  ray  honesty. 

Dryden  s  Spanish  Fryar. 
Trouse.      1  n.  s.  [trousse,  Fr.  truish, 
Tro'users.  /     Erse.]    Breeches;  hose. 
See  Trossers. 

The  leather  quilted  jack  serves  under  his  shirt 
of  mail,  and  to  cover  his  trouse  on  horsebock. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 

The  unsightliness  and  pain  in  the  leg  may  be 
helped  by  wearing  a  laced  stocking  ;  a  laced  trouse 
will  do  as  much  for  the  thigh.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Trout,  n.  s.  [rpuhr,  Sax.  trocta,  truta, 

trutta,  Lat.] 
1.  A   delicate    spotted   fish,  inhabiting 
brooks  and  quick  streams. 

The  pond  will  keep  trout  and  salmon  in  their 
seasonable  plight,  but  not  in  their  reddish  grain. 

Carew. 

Worse  than  the  anarchy  at  sea. 
Where  fishes  on  each  other  prey ; 
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Where  ev'ry  trout  can  make  as  high  rants 
O'er  his  inferiours  as  our  tyrants.  Swift. 
2.  A  familiar  phrase  for  an  honest,  or  per- 
haps for  a  silly  fellow. 

Here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caught  with 
tickling.  Shakesp. 

To  Trow.  v.  n.  [tpeoSian,  Sax.  troe,  Dan.] 

1.  To  think ;  to  imagine ;  to  conceive. 
A  word  now  disused,  and  rarely  used 
even  in  ancient  writers  but  in  familiar 
language. 

What  handsomeness,  trow  you,  can  be  observed 
in  that  speech,  which  is  made  one  knows  not  to 
whom  ?  Sidney. 

Is  there  any  reasonable  man,  trow  you,  but  will 
judge  it  meeter  that  our  ceremonies  of  Christian 
religion  should  be  Popish,  than  Turkish  or  Hea- 
thenish.' Hooker. 

To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland  ;  and  'tis  time,  I  trow.  Shak. 

O  rueful  day  !  rueful  indeed,  I  trow.  Gay. 

2.  To  believe. 

Leiid  less  than  thou  owest. 
Learn  more  than  thou  trowest.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
Trovi^.  interject,  [for  I  trow,  or  trow  ^ou.] 
An  exclamation  of  inquiry. 

Well,  if  you  be  not  turn'd  Turk,  there  is  no 
more  sailing  by  the  star. 

— What  means  the  fool,  trow  ?  Shakesp. 

Trowel,  n.  s.  [truelle,  Fr.  trulla,  Lat.] 
.  A  trowel  is  a  tool  to  take  up  the  mortar 
with,  and  spread  it  on  the  bricks  ;  with 
which  also  they  cut  the  bricks  to  such 
lengths  as  they  have  occasion,  and  also 
stop  the  joints.  Moxon. 

This  was  dext'rous  at  his  trowel, 
That  was  bred  to  kill  a  cow  well.  Swift, 
.  It  is  used  for  any  coarse  instrument. 

How  shall  1  answer  you? 
— As  wit  and  fortune  will. 
— Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

—-Well  said,  that  was  laid  on  with  a /rouje/.  Slmkesp. 

The  most  accurate  engravings  or  embossments 
seem  such  rude,  bungling,  deformed  works,  as  if 
they  had  been  done  with  a  mattock,  or  a  trowel. 

Wilkins. 

Troy  -WEIGHT.  n.  s.  [from  Troies, 
Troy.  §     Fr.]     A  kind  of 

weight  by  which  gold  and  bread  are 
weighed,  consisting  of  these  denomina- 
tions :  a  pound  —  12  ounces  ;  ounce  — 
20  pennyweights ;  pennyweight  =:  24 
grains. 

The  English  physicians  make  use  of 
troy-weight  after  the  following  manner : 


Grains 

""so" 

Scruple 

60 

3 

Drachm 

480 

24 

8 

5760 

288 

96 

Ounce 


12 


Pound. 


The  Romans  left  (heir  ounce  in  Britain,  now 
our  averdupois  ounce,  for  our  troy  ounce  we  had 
elsewhere.  Arbuthnot. 

Tru'ant.  n.  s.  [truand,  old  Fr.  treuwant, 
Dut.  a  vagabond.]  An  idler;  one  who 
wanders  idly  about,  neglecting  his  duty 
or  employment.  To  play  the  truant  i$, 
in  schools,  to  stay  from  school  without 
leave. 

For  ray  part,  I  may  apeak  it  to  ray  shame, 
I  have  a  trua7it  been  to  chivalry.  Shakesp. 

Though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant, 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time, 
'To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection  ; 
Yet  hath  Sir  Prolheus  made  fair  advantage  of  his 
days.      Shakesp.  Two  Gentlemen  of'  Verona. 
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Providence  would  only  initiate  raai.kind  iiito 
tlie  knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the  rest  to 
oar  industry,  that  we  might  not  live  like  idle 
loiterers  and  truants.  Mm-e. 

Our  ships  are  laden  with  the  Trojan  store, 
And  yoa  like  truants  come  too  late  ashore. 

Dryden's  ^neid. 

Truant,  adj.  Idle;  wandering  from 
business  ;  lazy  ;  loitering. 

What  keeps  you  from  Werteinberg? 
—A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 

Shakes  Hamlet. 
He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself. 
And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  such  a  grace. 
As  if  he  master'd  there  a  double  spirit, 
Of  teaching,  and  of  learning  instantly.  Shakesp. 

Where  thou  seest  a  single  ship  remain 
In  shades  aloof,  or  couch'd  upon  the  plain. 
Or  late  to  lag  behind  with  truant  pace. 
Revenge  the  crime.  Dryden. 

To  Tru'ant.  V.  n.  [truander  to  beg  about 
the  country,  Fr.  truuanten,  old  Germ.] 
To  idle  at  a  distance  from  duty;  to 
loiter  ;  to  be  lazy. 

'Tis  double  wrong  to  truant  with  your  bed, 
And  let  her  read  it  ui  thy  looks  at  board.  Shakesp. 
Tru'antship.  n.  s.  [trualte,  old  Fr. 
from  truant :  truandise  in  Chaucer  is 
beggary.]  Idleness ;  negligence  ;  ne- 
glect of  study  or  business. 

The  master  should  not  chide  with  him  if  the 
child  hath  done  his  diligence,  and  used  no  truant- 
ship.  Ascham. 

Trubs.  n.  s.  [tuber,  Lat.]    A  sort  of  herb. 

ylinsworth. 

Tru'btail.  n.  s.    A  short  squat  woman. 

Ainsniorth. 

Truce,  n.  s.  [truga,  low  Lat.  tregua,  Ital. 
truie,  old  Fr.] 

1.  A  temporary  peace  ;  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Leagues  and  truces  made  between  superstitious 
persons,  and  such  as  serve  God  aright.  Hooker. 

They  pray  in  vain  to  have  sin  pardoned,  which 
seek  not  also  to  prevent  sin  by  prayer,  even  every 
particular  sin,  by  prayer  against  all  sin,  except 
men  can  name  some  transgression  wherewith  we 
ought  to  have  truce.  Hooka: 

All  this  utter'd 
With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly  bent, 
Could  not  make  truce  with  the  unruly  spleen 
Of  Tybalt,  deaf  to  peace.  Shakesp. 

This  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce 
Betwixt  ourselves  and  all  our  followers.  Shakesp. 

Men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  witliout 
natural  atFectiou,  truce  breakers.        2  Tim.  iii.  3. 

Lest  the  truce  with  treason  should  be  mixt, 
Tis  my  concern  to  have  the  tree  betwixt.  Dryden 

Shadwell  till  death  true  dulness  would  maintain; 
And  in  his  father's  right,  and  realm's  defence, 
Ne'er  would  have  peace  with  wit,  nor  truce  with 
sense.  Dryden. 

2.  Cessation  ;  intermission ;  short  quiet. 

There  he  may  find 
Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 
The  irksome  hours.  Milton. 

Sicknesses,  which  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
gave  him  but  short  and  seldom  truce.  Fell. 

Trucidation.  n.  s.  [from  trucido,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  killing. 

To  Truck,  v.  n.  [troquer,  Fr.  truccare, 
Ital.  trocar,  Span,  deduced  by  Salmasius 
from  r^uiyiiv  to  get  money. ^  To  traffick 
by  exchange;  to  give  one  commodity 
for  another. 

To  Truck  i'.  a.    To  give  in  exchange  ; 
to  exchange. 
The  Indians  truck  gold  for  glasses.  L'Estrange. 
Go,  raiser !  go  ;  for  lucre  sell  thy  soul. 
Truck  wares  for  wares,  and  trudge  from  pole  to  pole; 
That  men  may  say,  when  thou  art  dead  and  gone. 
See,  what  a  vast  estate  he  left  his  sun!  Dryden. 
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I  see  nothing  left  us,  but  to  truck  and  barter  our 
goods,  like  the  wild  Indians,  with  each  other. 

Swijt. 

Truck,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Exchange  ;  traffick  by  exchange. 

It  is  no  less  requisite  to  maintain  a  truck  in  moral 
offices,  than  in  the  common  business  of  commerce. 

L'Estrange, 

Love  is  covetous ;  I  must  have  all  of  you  :  heart 
for  heart  is  an  equal  truck.  Dryden. 

2.  [t^»%«?.]  Wooden  wheels  for  carriage 
of  cannon.  Ainsworth. 

To  Tru'ckle.  v.  n.  [This  word  is,  I 
believe,  derived  from  trucklebed,  which 
is  always  under  another  bed.]  To  be  in 
a  state  of  subjection  or  inferiority  ;  to 
yield  ;  to  creep. 

Shall  our  nation  be  in  bondage  thus 
Unto  a  land  that  JritcWes  under  us?  Cleaveland. 

For  which  so  many  a  legal  cuckold 
Has  been  run  down  in  courts,  and  truckled. 

Hudibras. 

Men  may  be  stiff  and  obstinate  upon  a  wrong 
ground,  and  ply  and  truckle  too  upon  as  false  a 
foundation.  L'  Estrange. 

Religion  itself  is  forced  to  truckle  to  worldly 
policy.  Norris. 
His  zeal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes, 
But  discontent  against  the  times  : 
For  had  we  made  liini  timely  offers. 
To  raise  his  post  or  fill  his  coffers,' 
Perhaps  he  might  have  truckled  down. 
Like  other  brethren  of  his  gown.  Swift. 
They  were  sul)dued  and  insulted  by  Alexander's 
captains,  and  continued  under  sevei'al  revolutions 
a  small  truckling  state,  of  no  name  till  they  fell 
under  the  Romans.  SwiJ't. 

Tru  cklebed,  or  trundlebed.  n.  s.  [pro- 
perly troclebed ;  from  iroclea,  Lat.  or 
T§o;)^o?.]    A  bed  that  runs  on  wheels  un 
der  a  higher  bed. 

There 's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his 
standing  bed  and  trucklebed.  Shakesp.  Marry  Wives. 
If  he  that  is  in  battle  slain 

Be  in  the  bed  of  honour  lain  ; 

He  that  is  beaten  may  be  said 

To  lie  in  honour's  trucklebed.  Hudibras. 

Tru'culence.  n.s.  [truculentia,  Lat.] 

1 .  Savageness  of  manners. 

2.  Terribleness  of  aspect. 
Tru'culent.  adj.  [truculenlus,  Lat.] 

1.  Savage;  barbarous. 

A  barbarous  Scythia,  where  the  savage  and  fru- 
culent  inhabitants  transfer  themselves  from  place 
to  place  in  waggons,  as  they  can  find  pasture,  and 
live  upon  milk,  and  flesh  roasted  in  the  sun  at  the 
pomels  of  their  saddles.  Ray. 

2.  Terrible  of  aspect, 

3.  Destructive ;  cruel. 

Pestilential  seminaries,  according  to  their  gross- 
ness  or  subtility,  cause  more  or  less  truculent 
plagues,  some  of  sucli  malignity,  that  they  enecate 
in  two  hours.  Harvey  on  the  Plague. 

To  Trudge,  v.  n.  [truggiolare,  Ital.] 
To  travel  laboriously ;  to  jog  on ;  to 
march  heavily  on. 

No  man  is  secure  but  night-walking  heralds. 
That  trudge  between  the  king  and  mistress  Shore. 

Shakesp. 

No  sooner  was  be  fit  to  trtidge, 

But  both  made  ready  to  dislodge.  Hudibras. 

Away  they  trudged  together,  and  about  mid- 
night got  to  their  journey's  end.  L'Estrange. 

Once  a  poor  rogue,  'tis  true,  I  trod  the  street. 
And  trude'd  to  Rome  upon  my  naked  feet  ; 
Gold  is  the  greatest  god.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

He  that  will  know  the  truth  must  leave  the 
beaten  tract,  which  not  but  servile  minds  trudge 
continually  in.  Locke. 

TRUE.  adj.  [tpeopa,  tjiupa.  Sax.] 
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( .  Not  false  ;   not  erroneous ;  agreeing 
with  fact,  or  with  the  nature  of  things. 

Of  those  he  chose  the  falsest  two. 
And  fittest  for  to  forge  true  seeming  lies.  Spenser. 
Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast 
born  ; 

And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard. 
Thou  cam'sl  into  the  world  with  ihy  legs  forward. 

Shakesp. 

Hesperian  fables  t7-ue. 
If  true,  here  only.  Milton, 

What  you  said  had  not  been  true, 
If  spoke  by  any  else  but  you.  Cowley. 

2.  Not  false;  agreeing   with  our  own 
thoughts. 

3.  Pure  from  the  crime  of  falsehood; 
veracious^ 

A  trite  witness  delivereth  souls.  Proverhs. 

4.  Genuine  ;  real ;  not  counterfeit. 

The  darkness  is  past,  and  the  true  light  now 
shineth.  '  1  John. 

Among  unequals  what  society 
Can  sort?  What  harmony  or  (rue  delight  ?  Miitcw, 

Unbind  the  charms  that  in  slight  fables  lie. 
And  teach  that  truth  is  truest  poesy.  CowUy 

Religion,  as  it  is  the  most  valuable  thing  in  th< 
world,  so  it  gives  the  truest  value  to  them  who  pro 
mote  the  practice  of  it  by  their  example  and  autho 
rity.  Atterbury 

5.  Faithful ;  not  perfidious ;  steady. 

My  revenge  is  now  at  Milford  :  would  I  ha( 
wings  to  follow  it !  come  and  be  true. 

Shakesp,  Cymbeline 

So  young,  and  so  untender  ? 
—So  young,  ray  lord,  and  true. 
—Let  it  be  so  ;  thy  truth  then  be  thy  dower.  Shak 

Do  not  see 
My  fair  rose  wither ;  yet  look  up;  behold, 
That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew, 
And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true  love  tears,5/iaJ 

I '11  rather  die  i 
Deserted,  than  oblige  thee  with  a  fact  I 
Pernicious  to  thy  peace,  chiefly  assur'd  ! 
Remarkably  so  late  of  thy  so  true,  / 
So  fait'iful,  love  unequal'd.  Milton's  Paradise  Loss 

The  first  great  work  [ 
Is,  that  yourself  may  to  yourself  be  true.  i 

Roscommon* 

When  this  fire  is  kindled,  both  sides  inflame  itb 
all  regard  of  merit  is  lost  in  persons  employed,  anb 
these  only  chosen  that  are  true  to  the  party.  2'empiif 

Smil'd  Venus,  to  behold  her  own  true  knight  ^ 
Obtain  the  conquest,  though  he  lost  the  fignt.  |i 

Drydef 

True  to  the  king  her  principles  are  found  : 
Oh  that  her  practice  were  but  half  so  sound  ! 
Stedfast  in  various  turns  of  state  she  stood, 
And  seal'd  her  vow'd  affection  with  her  blood 

Dryda' 

The  truest  hearts  for  Voiture  heav'd  with  sighs 
Voiturc  was  wept  by  all  the  brightest  eyes.  Fopi 

True  to  his  charge,  the  bard  preserv'd  her  Icn 
In  honour's  limits  ;  such  the  pow'r  of  song.  Pop( 

6.  Honest ;  not  fraudulent. 

The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men :  no' 
could  thou  and  1  rob  the  thieves,  and  go  merrily  t 
London,  it  would  be  argument  for  a  week. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV 
If  king  Edward  be  as  trne  and  just 
As  T  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous. 
This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mew'd  up. 

Shimesp 

7.  Exactly  ;  truly  conformable  to  a  rule, 
If  all  those  great  painters,  who  have  left  us  sucl 

fair  platforms, liad  rigorously  observed  it,  they  hai 
made  things  more  regularly  true,  but  withal  ver; 
unpleasing.  Dryden's  Dujresnoy 

He  drew  f 
A  circle  regularly  true.  Prim? 
Tickell's  first  book  does  not  want  its  merit ;  bu|. 
I  was  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  a  trans 
lation  nicely  true  to  the  original;  whereas,  ii 
those  parts  where  the  greatest  exactness  seems  t(t 
be  demanded,  he  has  been  the  least  careful. 

Arbtithnot 

8.  Rightful. 
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They  seize  the  sceptre  ; 
Then  lose  it  to  a  stranger,  that  the  true 
Anointed  King  Mesaiah  might  he  bom 
Barr'd  of  his  riglit.  Milton. 
Truebo'rn.  adj.  [true  and  iorn.]  Hav- 
ing a  right  by  birth  to  any  title. 

W  here'er  1  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can, 
Though  banish'd,  jet  a  trueborn  Englishman. 

Shakesp. 

Let  him  that  is  a  trueborn  gentleman, 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
From  oif  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 

Shakesp. 

Truebre'd.  adj.    [true  and  bred.]  Of 
a  right  breed. 

Two  of  tliem  I  know  to  be  as  trucbred  cowards 
as  ever  turned  back.  Sliakesp. 

Bauble  do  you  call  liim  ?  he's  a  substantial  true- 
bred  beast,  bravely  forehanded.  Dri/.Doji.Sefcastian 

Truehe'arted.  adj.    [true  and  heart.] 
Honest ;  faithful. 

I  have  known  no  honester  or  truerhearted  man  : 
fare  thee  well.  Shakesp. 

Tru'elove.  n.  s.  An  herb. 
Truelo'veknot.  \n.s.  [true,  love, 
Truelo'versknot.  )  andknot.]  Lines 
drawn  through  each  other  with  many 
involutions,  considered  as  the  emblem  of 
interwoven  affection, 

I'll  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees 
With  truelotteknots,  and  flourishes. 
That  shall  infuse  eternal  spring.  Hudibras. 
Tru'eness.  n.  s.  [from  true.]  Sincerity; 
faithfulness. 

The  even  carriage  between  two  factions  pro- 
ceedeth  not  always  of  moderation,  but  of  a  true- 
ness  to  a  man's  self,  with  end  to  make  use  of  both. 

Bacon's  Essays 
Truepe'nny.  n.  s.    [true  and  penny.] 
A  familiar  phrase  for  an  honest  fellow. 

Say'st  thou  so  ?  art  thou  there,  truepenny  ? 
Come  on.  Shakesp. 
Tru  FFLE.  n.  s.    [trujle,  truffe,  Fr.] 

In  Italy,  tlie  usual  method  for  tlie  finding  of 
truffles,  or  subterraneous  mushrooms,  called  by  the 
Italians  tartufali,  and  in  Latin  tubera  terrae,  is  by 
tying  a  cord  to  the  hind  leg  of  a  pig,  and  driving 
him,  observing  where  he  begins  to  root.  Ray. 

Trug.  n.  s.    A  hod  for  mortar. 
Trull,  n.  s.    [trulla,  Ital.] 

1.  A  low  whore ;  a  vagrant  strumpet, 
I'm  sure  I  scar'd  the  dauphin  and  his  trull.  Shak. 

A  trull  who  sits 
By  the  town  wall,  and  for  her  living  knits.  Dryd, 
So  Msevius,  w}ien  he  drain'd  his  skull, 
To  celebrate  some  suburb  trull ; 
His  similies  in  order  set, 
And  ev'ry  crambo  he  cou'd  get ; 
Before  he  could  his  poem  close. 
The  lovely  nymph  had  lost  her  nose.  Swift. 

2.  It  seems  to  have  had  first  at  least  a 
neutral  sense  :  a  girl ;  a  lass ;  a  wench. 

Among  the  rest  of  all  the  route, 
A  passing  proper  lasse, 

A  white-hair'd  trull,  of  twenty  years, 
Or  neere  about  there  was  : 

In  stature  passing  all  the  rest, 
A  gallant  girl  for  hewe  ; 

To  be  compar'd  with  townish  nymphs. 
So  fair  she  was  to  viewe.  Turberville. 

Tru  ly,  adv.    [from  true.] 
1.  According  to  truth ;  not  falsely;  faith- 
fully ;  honestly. 

They  thought  they  might  do  it,  not  only  wil- 
lingly, because  they  loved  him  ;  and  truly,  because 
such  indeed  was  the  mind  of  the  people ;  but 
safely,  because  she  who  ruled  the  king  was  agreed 
thereto.  Sidney. 

No  untruth  can  avail  the  patron  long  ;  for  things 
most  truly  are  most  behoovefully  spoken.  Hooker. 
Really  ;  without  fallacy. 

Wisdom  alone  is  truly  fair.  Milton. 

Vol.  II. 
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Such  as  are  efficaciously  called,  justified,  and 
sanctified,  while  they  live,  are  truly  holy,  and 
when  llicy  die,  are  perfectly  holy.  Pearson. 

3.  Exactly;  justly. 

Right  reason  is  nothing  else  but  the  mind  of 
man  judging  of  things  tru/i/,  and  as  they  are  in 
themselves.  South. 

4.  Indeed :  a  slight  affirmation,  almost  ex 
pletive. 

1  have  not  undertaken  it  out  of  any  wanton 
pleasure  in  mine  own  pen ;  nor  truly  without  often 
pondering  with  myself  beforehand  what  censures 
1  might  incur.  Wntton. 

TRUMP,  n.  s.  [trompe,  Dut.  and  old  Fr, 
tromba,  Ital.] 

1.  A  trumpet ;  an  instrument  of  warlike 
musick. 

Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up, 
His  sword  did  ne'er  leaving  striking  in  the  field. 

Shakesp. 

Yet  first  to  those  ychain'd  in  sleep, 
The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  through 
the  deep.  Milton. 
I  heard 

The  neighing  coursers  and  the  soldiers  cry, 
And  sounding  trtmps  that  seem'd  to  tear  the  sky. 

Dryden. 

Beneath  this  tomb  an  infant  lies. 
To  earth  whose  body  lent. 

Hereafter  shall  more  glorious  rise, 
But  not  more  innocent. 

When  the  archangel's  trump  shall  blow, 
And  souls  to  bodies  join. 

What  crowds  shall  wish  their  lives  below 
Had  been  as  short  as  thine  !  Wesley. 

2.  [Corrupted  from  triumph.  Latimer,  in 
a  Christmas  sermon,  exhibited  a  game 
at  cards,  and  made  the  ace  of  hearts 
triumph.  Fox.]  A  winning  card  ;  a 
card  that  has  particular  privileges  in  a 
game. 

Him  Basto  follow'd,  but  his  fate  more  hard, 
Gain'd  but  one  trump  and  one  plebeian  card. 

Pope. 

Now  her  heart  with  pleasure  jumps. 
She  scarce  remembers  what  is  trumps.^  Swift. 

3.  To  piiMto  or  vpon  the  trumps.  To 
put  to  tRe  last  expedient. 

We  are  now  put  upon  our  last  trump  ;  the  fox  is 
earthed,  but  I  shall  send  my  two  terriers  in  after 
him.  Dryden. 

To  Trump,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  win  with  a  trump  card. 

2.  To  trump  up.  [from  tromper,  Fr.  to 
cheat.]    To  devise  ;  to  forge. 

Tru'mpery.  n.  s.  [tromperie,  Fr.  a 
cheat.] 

Something  fallaciously  splendid ;  some- 
thing of  less  value  than  it  seems. 

The  trumpery  in  my  house  bring  hither. 
For  state  to  catch  these  thieves.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

2.  Falsehood;  empty  talk. 

Breaking  into  parts  the  story  of  the  creation, 
and  delivering  it  over  in  a  mystical  sense,  wrap- 
ping it  up  mixed  with  other  their  own  trumpery, 
they  have  sought  to  obscure  the  truth  thereof. 

lialeigh's  History  of  the  World. 

3.  Something  of  no  value  ;  trifles. 

Embrios  and  idiots,  eremits  and  friars. 
White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery. 

MiUon. 

Another  cavitj'  of  the  head  was  stuffed  with 
billetdoux,  pricked  dances,  and  other  trumpery  of 
the  same  nature.  Addison. 

Tru  mpet,  n.  s.  [trompette,  Fr.  and 
Dut.] 

1.  An  instrument  of  martial  musick  sound- 
ed by  the  breath. 

Wl\at 's  the  business, 
Tliat  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house  ?  Shakesp. 
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It  any  man  of  quality  will  maintain  upon  Ed- 
mund earl  of  Gloster,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor, 
let  him  appear  by  the  third  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
As  disperst  soldiers,  at  the  trumpet's  call, 
Has'.e  to  their  colours  all.  Cowley. 
He  blew 

His  trumpet,  heard  in  Oreb  since  perhaps 
When  Gud  descended,  and  perhaps  once  more 
To  sound  at  gen'ral  doom.    Th'  augelick  blast 
Filled  all  the  regions.  '  Milton. 

The  last  loud  trumpet's  wond'rous  sound  ) 
Shall  th  rough  the  rending  tombs  rebound,  V 
And  wake  the  nations  underground.  Roscomm.  } 

Things  of  deep  sense  we  may  in  prose  unfold. 
But  they  move  more  in  lofty  numbers  told  ; 
By  the  loud  trumpet  which  our  courage  aids 
We  learn  that  sound,  as  well  as  sense,  persuades. 

Waller. 

The  trumpet's  loud  clangor 
iixcites  us  to  arms. 

With  shrill  notes  of  anger, 
And  mortal  alarms.  Dryden. 
Every  man  is  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune, 
and  mast  be  in  some  measure  the  trumpet  of  his 
fame.  Taller. 
Let  the  loud  trumpet  sound, 
Till  the  roofs  all  around  >- 
The  shrill  echoes  rebound.  Pope.  3 

2.  In  military  style,  a  trumpeter. 

He  wisely  desired,  that  a  trumpet  might  be  first 
sent  for  a  pass.  '  Clarendon. 

Among  our  forefathers,  the  enemy,  when  there 
was  a  king  in  the  field,  demanded  by  a  trumpet  in 
what  part  he  resided,  that  they  might  avoid  firing 
upon  the  royal  pavilion.  Addison. 

3.  One  who  celebrates ;  one  who  praises. 

Glorious  followers,  who  make  themselves  as 
trumpets  of  the  commendation  of  those  they  fol- 
low, taint  business  for  want  of  secrecy,  ar.'d  ex- 
port honour  from  a  man,  and  make  him  a  return 
ni  envy.  _  _  _  Bacon 

That  great  politician  was  pleased  to  have  the 
greatest  wit  of  those  times  in  his  interests,  and  to 
be  the  trumpet  of  his  praises.  Dryden. 
To  Tru'mpet.  v.  a.  [trompetter,  Fr. 
from  the  noun.]  To  publish  by  sound 
of  trumpet;  to  proclaim. 

That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him. 
My  downright  violence  to  form  my  fortunes 
May  trumpet  to  the  world.  Shakesp.  Oth'illo. 

Why  so  tart  a  favour 

To  trumpet  such  good  tidings  !  Shakesp. 

They  went  with  sound  of  trumpet ;  for  they 
did  nothing  but  publish  and  trumpet  all  the  re- 
proaches they  could  devise  against  the  Irish. 

Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

Tru'mpeter.  n.  s.    [from  trumpet.] 

1.  One  who  sounds  a  trumpet. 

Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear. 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines. 

Shakesp. 

As  they  returned,  a  herald  and  trumpeter  from 
the  Scots  overtook  them.  Haiiward. 

Their  men  lie  securely  intrench'd  in  a  cloud. 
And  a  trumpeter  \ion\et  to  battle  sounds  loud. 

Dryden. 

An  army  of  trumpeters  would  give  as  great  a 
strength  as  this  confederacy  of  tongue  warriors, 
who,  like  those  military  musicians,  content  them- 
selves with  animating  their  friends  to  battle. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

2.  One  who  proclaims,  publishes,  or  de- 
nounces. 

Where  there  is  an  opinion  to  be  created  of  vir« 
tue  or  greatness,  these  men  are  good  trumpeters. 

Bacon's  Essays. 

How  came  so  many  thousands  to  fight,  and  die 
in  the  same  rebellion  ?  why  were  they  deceived 
into  it  by  those  spiritual  trumpeters,  who  followed 
them  with  continual  alarms  of  damnation  if  they 
did  not  venture  life,  fortune,  and  all,  in  that  which 
those  impostors  called  the  cause  of  God  ?  South. 

3.  [Scolopex.]  A  fish.  Ainsworth. 
Tru'mpet-flower.  ) 

tubulous  flower. 
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Tru'mpet-tongued.  arf/.  [trumpet  and 
tongue.]  Having  tongues  vociferous  as 
a  trumpet. 

This  Duncan's  virtues 

Will  plead,  like  angels,  trumpet-tonpt'd,  against 

The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off.  Shak.  Macb. 
Tru'mplike.  adj.  Resembling  a  trumpet. 
A  breast  of  brasse,  a  voyce 

Infract  and  trumplike.  Chapman. 
To  Tru'ncate.  v.  a.    [trunco,  Lat.]  To 

maim  ;  to  lop;  to  cut  short. 
Trunca'tion.  n.  s.     [from  truncate.] 

The  act  of  lopping  or  maiming. 
Tru'ncheon.  ti.  s.    [trongon,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  short  staff ;  a  club ;  a  cudgel. 

With  his  truneheon  he  so  rudely  stroke 
Cymocles  twice,  that  twice  him  forc'd  his  foot  re- 
voke. Spenser. 
Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser; 
Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist ; 
Thy  leg  is  a  slick  compared  with  this  truncheon. 

SJiakesp. 

The" English  slew  divers  of  them  with  plummets 
of  lead  tied  to  a  truncheon  or  stalf  by  a  cord. 

Hayward. 

One  with  a  broken  truncheon  deals  his  blows. 

Dry  den. 

2.  A  staff  of  command. 

Tiie  hand  of  Mars 
Beckon'd  with  fiery  truncheon  may  retire. Shakesp, 

No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs. 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge  s  robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace. 
As  mercy  does.       Shakesp.  Measure  for  Measure. 

■  To  Tru'ncheon.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  beat  with  a  truncheon. 

Captain!  thou  abominable  cheater  !  If  captains 
were  of  my  mind,  they  would  truncheon  you  out 
of  taking  their  names  upon  you  before  you  earned 
them.  Shakesp. 

Truncheone'er.  n.s.  [from  truncheon.] 
One  armed  with  a  truncheon. 

I  mist  the  meteor  once,  and  hit  that  woman, 
who  cried  out,  Chihs  !  when  I  might  see  from  far 
some  forty  truncheoneers  draw  to  her  succour. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

To  Tru'ndle.  v.  n.  [trondeler,  Picard 
Fr.  rjienbl  a  bowl,  Sax.]  To  roll ;  to 
bowl  along. 

In  the  four  first  it  is  heaved  up  by  several  spon- 
dees intermixed  with  proper  breathing  places,  and 
at  last  trundles  down  into  a  continued  line  of 
dactyls.  Addison's  Spectator. 

Tru'ndle.  n.  s,  [trienbl,  Sax.]  Any 
round  rolling  thing. 

Tru'ndle-tail.  n.  s.    Round  tail. 

Avant,  you  curs ! 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brache  or  lyra. 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tsM. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Trunk,  n.  s.    [truncus,  Lat.  tronc,  Fr.] 

1 .  The  body  of  a  tree. 

He  was 

The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk. 

And  suckt  my  verdure  out  on 't,  Shakesp. 

About  the  mossy  trunk  I  wound  me  soon  ; 
For  higli  from  ground  the  branches  would  require 
Thy  utmost  reach.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Creeping  'twixt  'em  all,  the  mantling  vine 
Does  round  their  trunks  her  purple  clusters  twine. 

Dryden. 

Some  of  the  largest  trees  have  seeds  no  bigger 
than  some  diminutive  plants,  and  yet  every  seed 
is  a  perfect  plant,  with  a  trunk,  branches,  and 
leaves,  inclosed  in  a  shell.  Bentley. 

2.  The  body  without  the  limbs  of  an 
animal. 

The  charm  and  venom  which  they  drunk 
Their  blood  with  secret  filth  infected  hath. 
Being  diffused  through  the  senseless  trunk.  Spens 
Tliou  bring'st  me  happiness  and  peace, son  John ; 
But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  fiown 
?rom  this  bare,  wither'd  trunk.    Shak.  Henry  IV. 
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3.  The  main  body  of  any  thing. 

The  large  trunks  of  the  veins  discharge  the  re- 
fluent blood  into  the  next  adjacent  trunk,  and  so 
on  to  the  heart.  Ray. 

4.  [Tronc,  Fr.]  A  chest  for  cloaths  ;  some- 
times a  small  chest  commonly  lined  with 
paper. 

Neither  press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault, 
but  he  hath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance  of 
such  places.  Shakesp. 

Some  odd  fantastick  lord  would  fain 
Carry  in  trunks,  and  all  my  drudgery  do.  Dryd. 

Where  a  young  man  learned  to  dance,  there 
happened  to  stand  an  old  trunk  in  the  room  ;  the 
idea  of  which  had  so  mixed  itself  with  the  turns 
of  all  his  dances,  that,  though  he  could  dance  ex- 
cellently well,  yet  it  was  only  whilst  that  trunk 
was  there  ;  nor  could  he  perform  well  in  any  otlier 
place,  unless  that,  or  some  such  other  trunk,  had 
its  due  position  in  the  room.  Locke. 
Your  poem  sunk. 

And  sent  in  quires  to  line  a  trunk: 

If  still  you  be  dispos'd  to  rhyme, 

Go  try  your  hand  a  second  time.  Swift. 

5.  The  proboscis  of  an  elephant,  or  other 
animal. 

Leviathan  that  at  his  gills 
Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out  a  sea. 

Milton. 

When  elephant  'gainst  elephant  did  rear 
His  trunk,  and  castles  justled  in  the  air. 
My  sword  thy  way  to  victory  had  showix.Vryden. 

6.  A  long  tube  through  which  pellets  of 
clay  are  blown. 

In  rolls  of  parchment  trunks,  the  mouth  being 
laid  to  the  one  end  and  the  ear  to  the  other,  the 
sound  is  heard  much  farther  than  in  the  open  air. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

In  a  shooting  trunk,  the  longer  it  is  to  a  cer- 
tain limit,  the  swifter  and  more  forcibly  the  air 
drives  the  pellet.  Ray. 

To  Trunk,  v.  a.  [trunco,  Lat.]  To 
truncate ;  to  main ;  to  lop.  Obsolete. 

Large  streams  of  blood  out  of  the  trunked  stock 
Forth  gushed,  like  water  streams  from  riven  rock. 

Spenser. 

Tru'nked.  adj.  [from  trunk,]  Having 
a  trunk.  m 

She  is  thick  set  with  strong  and  well  trunked 
trees.  Howel. 

Trunk-hose.  n.  s.  [trunk  and  hose.] 
Large  breeches  formerly  worn. 

The  short  trunk-hose  shall  show  thy  foot  and  knee 
Licentious,  and  to  common  eye-sight  free ; 
And  with  a  bolder  stride,  and  looser  air. 
Mingled  with  men,  a  man  thou  must  appear. 

Prior. 

Tru'nnions.  n.  [trognons,  Vr.]  The 
knobs  or  bunchings  of  a  gun,  that  bear 
it  on  the  cheeks  of  a  carriage.  Bailey, 

Trusion.  n.  s.  [trudo,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  thrusting  or  pu.shing. 

By  attraction  we  do  not  understand  drawing, 
pumping,  sucking,  which  is  really  pulsion  and 
trusion.  Bentley. 

Truss,  n.  s.    [trousse,  Fr.] 

1.  A  bandage  by  which  ruptures  are  re- 
strained from  lapsing. 

A  hernia  would  succeed,  and  the  patient  be  put 
to  the  trouble  of  wearing  a  truss. 

Wiseman's  Surgery. 

2.  Bundle  ;  any  thing  thrust  close  to- 
gether. 

All  as  a  poor  pedler  he  did  wend. 
Bearing  a  truss  of  trifles  at  his  back. 
As  belles  and  babies, and  glasses  in  his  packe.Spen. 

The  rebels  first  won  the  plain  at  the  hill's  foot 
by  assault,  and  then  the  even  ground  on  the  top, 
by  carrying  up  great  trusses  of  hay  before  them,  to 
dead  their  shot.  Carew. 

An  ass  was  wishing  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh 
grass  to  knap  upon,  in  exchange  for  a  heartless 
truss  of  straw.  L'Estrange. 
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The  fair  one  devoured  a  tritss  cf  sallet,  and 
drank  a  full  bottle  to  her  share.    Addis.  Spectator. 
3.  Trouse;  breeches.  Obsolete. 
To  Truss.  I),  a.  [trousser,  Fr.]  To  pack 
up  close  together. 

What  in  most  English  writers  useth  to  be  loose 
and  untight,  in  this  author  is  well  grounded,  finely 
framed,  and  strongly  trussed  up  together.  Spenser. 

Some  of  them  send  the  scriptures  before,  truss 
up  bag  and  baggage  make  themselves  in  a  readi- 
ness, that  tliej'  may  fly  from  city  to  city.  Hooker. 

You  might  have  trussed  him  and  all  his  apparel 
into  an  eel-skin.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Trust,  n.  s.    [traust,  Runick.] 

1.  Confidence;  reliance  on  another. 

What  a  fool  is  honesty  !  and  trust,  his  sworn 
brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman.  Shakesp, 

My  misfiirtunes  may  be  of  use  to  credulous 
maids,  never  to  put  too  much  trust  in  deceitful 
men.  Swift. 

2.  Charge  received  in  confidence. 
Expect  no  more  from  servants  than  is  just; 

Ileward  them  well,  if  they  observe  their  trust. 

Denham. 

In  my  wretched  case 't  will  be  more  just 
Not  to  have  promis'd^-than  deceive  your  trust. 

^  Dryden. 
Those  servants  may  be  called  to  an  account 
who  have  broken  their  trust.  Davenant. 

3.  Confident  opinion  of  any  event. 

His  trust  was  with  th'  Eternal  to  be  deemed 
Equal  in  strength.  Milton. 

4.  Credit  given  without  examination. 

Most  take  things  upon  trust,  and  misemploy 
their  assent  by  lazily  enslaving  their  minds  to  tlie 
dictates  of  others.  Locke. 
r>.  Credit  on  promise  of  payment. 

Ev'n  such  is  time,  who  takes  on  trtist 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have. 
And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust.  Raleigh. 

6.  Something  committed  to  one's  faith. 

They  cannot  see  all  with  their  own  eyes ;  they 
must  commit  many  great  trusts  to  their  ministers. 

Bacon. 

Thou  the  sooner 
Temptation  found'st,  or  over  potent  charms, 
To  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence 
Deposited  within  thee.  Milton's  Agonistes. 

Our  taking  of  a  trust  doth  not  engage  us  to 
disobey  our  Lord,  or  do  any  evil  thing.  Kettleweli. 

7.  Deposit  ;  something  committed  to 
charge,  of  which  an  account  must  be 
given. 

Although  the  advantages  one  man  possesseth 
more  than  another,  may  be  called  his  property 
with  respect  to  other  men,  yet  with  respect  to 
God  they  are  only  a  trust.  Sw^t. 

8.  Confidence  in  supposed  honesty. 

Behold,  I  commit  my  daughter  unto  thee  of 
special  trust ;  wherefore  do  not  entreat  her  evil. 

Tobit,  X.  12. 

9.  State  of  him  to  whom  something  is 
entrusted. 

I  serve  him  truly,  that  will  put  me  in  trust. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
Being  transplanted  out  of  his  cold  barren  dio- 
cese, he  was  left  in  that  great  trust  with  the  king. 

Clarendon. 

To  Trust,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]. 

1.  To  place  confidence  in  ;  to  confide  in. 

I 'd  be  torn  in  pieces  ere  I 'd  trust  a  woman 
With  wind.  Ben  Jonsm, 

2.  To  believe  ;  to  credit. 

Give  me  your  hand  :  trust  me,  you  look  well. 

Shakesp. 

3.  To  admit  in  confidence  to  the  power 
over  any  thing. 

When  you  lie  down,  with  a  short  prayer  cpm- 
mityourself  into  the  hands  of  3'ourfaithful  Creator; 
and  when  you  have  done,  trust  him  with  yourself 
as  you  must  do  when  you  are  dying.  Taylor. 

4.  To  commit  with  confidence. 

Give  me  good  farae,j'e  pow'rs,and  make  me  just, 
Tiiis  much  the  rogue  to  publick  ears  will  trust: 
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In  private  then  :— When  wilt  thou,  mighty  Jove, 
My  wealthy  uncle  from  this  world  remove  > 

i„,         ■  Dryden. 

VV  hom  with  your  pow  r  and  fortune,  Sir,you  trust, 
Now  to  suspect  is  vain.  Dryden. 
.  To  venture  confidently, 

Fool'd  hy  thee  to  trust  tliee  from  my  side.  Milt. 
.  To  sell  upon  credit. 

0  Trust,  v.  n. 

To  be  confident  of  something  future. 
1  trust  to  come  unto  you,  and  speak  face  to  face. 

2  John. 

From  this  grave,  this  dust, 
My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust.  Raleigh. 
Whom  I  trusted  to  be  my  friend,  all  I  had  was 
n  his  power,  and  by  God's  blessing  1  was  never 
deceived  in  my  trust.  FeU 
To  have  confidence ;  to  rely ;  to  de- 
pend without  doubt. 

The  isles  shall  wait  upon  me,  and  on  mine  arm 
ihall  they  trust.  Isaiah,  li.  5. 

The  Lord  is  a  bucltler  to  all  that  trust  in  him. 

2  5am.  xxii. 

Sill  ne'er  shall  hurt  them  more  who  rightly  trust 
n  this  his  satisfaction.  Milton. 
To  be  credulous ;  to  be  won  to  confi- 
dence. » 
Well  you  may  fear  too  far — 
— Safer  than  trust  too  far.  Shakesp. 
To  expect. 

The  simplicity  of  the  goat  shews  us  what  an 
onest  man  is  to  trust  to  that  Iteeps  a  knave  cora- 

L'Estrange. 

IUSTe'e.  w.  s.  [from  iuisf.] 
One  entrusted  with  any  thing. 
Having  made  clioice  of  such  a  confessor  that 
,'ou  may  trust  your  soul  with,  sincerely  openvour 
leart  to  him,  and  look  upon  him  only  as  he"  is  a 
rustee  from  God,  commissioned  hy  him  as  his  mi- 
isterial  deputy,  to  hear,  judge,  aiid  absolve  you. 

Taylor's  Guide  to  a  Penitent. 
One  to  whom  something  is  committed 
for  the  use  and  behoof  of  another. 

You  are  not  the  trustees  of  the  publick  libcrtv  ; 
md  if  you  have  not  right  to  petition  in  a  crowd, 
nuch  less  to  intermeddle  in  the  management  of 
iftairs.  Dryden. 
IV'STER.  n.s.  [from  trust.]  One  who 
trusts. 

Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
fo  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Vgainst  yourself.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Ju'sTiNESS.  n.  s.  [from  t7-ust.]  Ho- 
nesty ;  fidelity  ;  faithfulness. 

If  the  good  qualities  which  lie  dispersed  among 
)tlier  creatures,  innocence  in  a  sheep,  trustiness  in 

1  dog,  are  singly  so  commendable,  how  excellent 
s  the  mind,  which  ennobles  them  into  virtues  I 

Crew's  Cosmologia. 
RU'STLESS.  adj.  [from  trust.]  Un- 
faithful ;  unconstant ;  not  to  be  trusted. 
A  word  elegantj  but  out  of  use. 

1  beheld  this  fickle  trustless  state 
D{  vain  world's  glor^'  flirting  to  and  fro.  Spenser. 
RU'STY.  adj.    [from  trust.] 
Honest ;  faithful ;  true  ;  fit  to  be  trusted. 

This  dastard,  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers, 
Before  we  met,  or  that  a  stroke  was  given. 
Like  to  a  trusty  'squire,  did  run  away.  Shakesp. 

This  trusty  servant 
shall  pass  between  us.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

He  removeth  away  the  speech  of  the  trusty,  and 
taketh  away  the  understanding  of  the  aged. 

Job,  xii.  26. 

Guyomar  his  trusfi;  slave  has  sent. 

Dryden's  Indian  Emperour. 
Tl)ese  prodigious  treasures  which  flowed  in  to 
him,  he  buried  under  ground  by  the  hands  of  his 
most  trusty  slaves.  Addison. 
Strong ;  stout ;  such  as  will  not  fail. 

When  he  saw  no  power  might  prevail, 
His  trusty  sword  he  called  to  his  aid.  Spenser. 

The  neighing  steeds  are  to  the  chariot  ty  d. 
The  trusty  weapon  sits  on  ev'ry  side.   Dryd.  jt!n. 
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TRUTH,  n.  s.    [rjieop^Sa,  Sax.] 

1 .  The  contrary  to  falsehood  ;  conformity 
of  notions  to  things. 

All  truths  are  equal,  Veritas  non  recipit  magis  ac 
minus.  Wilkins. 

That  men  are  pubescent  at  the  year  of  twice 
seven,  is  accounted  a  punctual  truth.  Brown. 

Persuasive  words,  impregn'd 
With  reason  to  her  seeming  and  with  truth. 

Milton. 

This  clue  leads  them  through  the  mizmaze  of 
opinions  and  authors  to  truth  and  certainty. Loc/ce. 

2.  Conformity  of  words  to  thoughts. 

Shall  truth  fail  to  keep  her  word  ?  Milton. 
Truth  is  the  joining  or  separating  of  signs,  as 
the  things  signiiied'agree  or  disagree.  liocke. 

3.  Purity  from  falsehood. 

So  young  and  true. 
— Let  it  be  so,  thy  truth  then  be  thy  dower. 

Shakesp. 

4.  Right  opinion. 

But,  self-devoted  from  the  prime  of  youth 
To  life  sequester'd,  and  ascetic  truth, 
V\  itli  fasting  mortify 'd,  worn  out  with  tears. 
And  bent  beneath  the  load  of  sev'nty  years. 

Harte. 

5.  Fidelity  ;  constancy. 

The  thoughts  of  past  pleasure  and  truth, 
The  best  of  all  blessings  below.  Song. 

6.  Honesty;  virtue. 

The  money  I  tender  for  him  in  the  court ; 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
'J  liat  malice  bears  down  truth.  Shakesp. 

7.  It  is  used  sometimes  by  way  of  conces- 
sion. 

She  said,  truth.  Lord  :  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
crumbs  which  fall.  Matthew,  xv.  27. 

8.  Exactness  ;  conformity  to  rule. 

Ploughs  to  go  true  depend  much  upon  the  truth 
of  the  iron  work.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

9.  Reality ;  real  state  of  things. 

In  truth,  what  should  any  prayer,  framed  to  the 
minister's  liand,  require,  but  only  so  to  be  read 
as  behuveth  ?  Hooker. 

There  are  innumerable  truths  with  which  we 
are  wholly  unacquainted.  Beattie. 

10.  Of  a  t^th,  or  in  truth.    In  reality. 

Of  a  triah.  Lord,  the  kings  of  Assyria  have 
destroyed  the  nations.  2  Kings,  xix.  17. 

Trutina'tion.  n.  s.     [trutina,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  weighing ;  examination  by 

the  scale. 

Men  may  mistake  if  they  distiuOTish  not  the 
sense  of  levity  unto  themselves,  and  in  regard  of 
the  scale  or  decision  of  trutination. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours, 

To  Try.  v.  a.    [trier,  Fr.] 

1.  To  examine;  to  make  experiment  of. 

Some  among  you  have  beheld  me  fighting. 
Come  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me. 

Shakes}). 

He  caimot  be  a  perfect  man. 
Not  being  tried  and  tutor'd  in  the  world. 

Shakesp. 

Doth  not  the  ear  try  words,  and  the  mouth  taste 
meat.'  Job, 

2.  To  experience  ;  to  assay  ;  to  have  know- 
ledge or  experience  of. 

Thou  know'st  only  good  ;  but  evil  hast  not  try'd. 

Milton. 

Some  to  far  Oaxis  shall  be  sold. 
Or  try  the  Lybian  heat,  or  Scythian  cold.Dri/de)i. 

With  me  the  rocks  of  Scyllayuu  have  try'd, 
Th'  inhuman  Cyclops,  and  his  den  defy'd  ; 
What  greater  ills  hereafter  can  you  bear?  Dryden. 

3.  To  examine  as  a  judge. 

4.  To  bring  before  a  judicial  tribunal. 

5.  To  bring  to  a  decision :  with  out  em- 
phatical. 

Nicanor,  hearing  of  their  courageousness  to 
fight  fur  their  country,  durst  not  tri;  the  matter  by 
the  sword.  2  Mac.  xiv. 

I'll  try  it  out,  and  give  no  quarter.  Dryd.  Don  Seb. 
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6.  To  act  on  as  a  test. 

The  fire  sev'n  times  tried  this ; 
Sev'n  times  tried  that  judgment  is, 
Which  did  never  chuse  amiss.  Shakesp. 

Sure  he  who  first  the  passage  try'd 
In  harden'd  oak  his  lieart  did  hide. 
And  ribs  of  iron  arm'd  his  side.  Dryden. 

7.  To  bring  as  *o  a  test. 

The  trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience. 
,p  James,  i.  3. 

Ihey  open  to  themselves  at  length  tlie  way 
Up  hither,  under  long  obedience  try'd.  Milton. 

8.  To  essay  ;  to  attempt. 

L 't  us  try  advent'rous  work.  Milton. 

9.  To  purify  ;  to  refine. 

After  life 

Try'd  in  sharp  tribulation,  and  refin'd 

By  faith  and  faithful  works,  Milton. 

10.  To  use  as  means. 

To  ease  Iter  cares,  the  force  of  sleep  she  tries  ! 
Still  wakes  her  mind,  though  slumbers  seal  her 
eyes.  Swift. 
To  Try.  v.  n.  To  endeavour  ;  to  attempt ; 
to  make  essay. 

He  first  deceas'd,  she  for  a  little  trv'd 
To  live  without  him,  lik'd  it  not,  and"  died. 

Wotton. 

Up  and  try.  Woolaston. 
TUB.  n.  s.    [tubbe,  tobbe,  Dut.] 

1 .  A  large  open  vessel  of  wood. 

In  the  East  Indies,  if  you  set  a  tub  of  water  open 
in  a  room  where  cloves  are  kept,  it  will  be  drawn 
dr^  in  twenty-four  hours.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

They  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cyiiick  tub. 

Blilton. 

Skilful  coopers  hoop  their  tubs 
With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygian  dubs.  Hudibi-as. 

2.  A  State  of  salivation  ;  so  called,  because 
the  patient  was  formerly  sweated  in  a 
tub. 

Season  the  slaves 
For  tubs  and  baths,  bring  down  the  rose-check'd 
youth 

To  th'  tui-fast,  and  the  diet.         Shakesp.  Timon. 

Tube.  n.  s.  [tube,  Fr.  tubus,  Lat.]  A 
pipe;  a  siphon  ;  a  long  hollow  body. 

There  bellowing  engines  with  their  fiery  tubes 
Dispers'd  sethereal  forms,  and  down  they  fell. 

Roscommon. 

A  spot  like  which  astronomer 
Through  his  glaz'd  optick  tube  yet  never  saw. 

Milton. 

This  bears  up  part  of  it  out  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  rest  through  the  tubes  and  vessels  of  the 
vegetables  thereon.    Woodward's  Natural  History. 

Tu'bercle.  n.  s.  [tubercule,  Fr.  from 
tuberculum,  Lat.]  A  small  swelling  or 
excrescence  on  the  body  ;  a  pimple. 

By  what  degrees  the  tubercles  arise. 
How  slow,  or  quick,  they  ripen  into  size. 

Sewell. 

A  consumption  of  the  lungs,  without  an  ulcera- 
tion, arrives  through  a  schirrosity,  or  a  crude 
tubercle.  Harvey. 

Tu'berose,  n.  s.    A  flower. 

The  stalks  of  tuberose  run  up  four  foot  high, 
more  or  less  ;  the  common  way  of  planting  them 
is  in  pots  in  March,  in  good  earth.  Mortitn.  Husb. 

Eternal  spring,  with  smiling  verdure,  here 
Warms  the  mild  air,  and  crowns  the  youthful  year ; 
The  tuberose  ever  breathes,  and  violets  blow.  Garth. 

Tu'berous.  adj.  [tubereux,  Fr.  from 
tuber,  Lat.]  Having  prominent  knots 
or  excrescences. 

Parts  of  lubernus  ha;niatita2  shew  several  varie- 
ties in  the  crusts,  striature,  and  constitution  of 
the  body.  Woodward. 

Tu  bular.  [from /j/Zims,  Lat.]  Re- 

sembling a  pipe  or  trunk  ;  consisting  of 
a  pipe  ;  long  and  hollow  ;  fistular. 

He  hath  a  tubular  or  pipe-like  snout,  resembling 
that  of  the  hippocampus,  or  horse-fish. 

Grew's  Mus/eum. 
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\  adj.  [from  tuhulus,  Lat.] 
3    Fistular ;  longitudinally 


Tu'bulated. 
Tu'bulous. 
hollow. 

The  teeth  of  vipers  are  tubulated  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  poison  into  the  wound  they  make  ; 
but  their  hoUowness  doth  not  reach  to  the  top  of 
the  tooth.  Derham's  Physico-2'heology. 

Tu'bule.  n.  s.  [tubulus,  Lat.]  A  small 
pipe,  or  fistular  body. 

As  the  ludus  Helmontii,  and  tlie  otiier  nodules, 
have  in  them  sea-shells  that  were  incorporated 
with  them  during  the  time  of  their  formation  at 
the  deluge,  so  these  stones  had  then  incorporated 
with  them  testaceous  tubules,  related  to  the  si- 
phunculi,  or  rather  the  vermiculi  marini. 

Wood  ward  on  Fossils. 

Tuck.  n.  s.  [tweca,  Welsh,  a  knife ; 
esfoc,  Fr.  stocco,  Ital.] 

1.  A  long  naiTow  sword. 

If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom 'd  tuck. 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there.       Shakesp.  Hamlet. 
These  being  prim'd,  with  force  he  labour'd 
To  free 's  sword  from  retentive  scabbard  ; 
And  after  many  a  painful  pluck, 
From  rusty  durance  he  bail'd  tuck.  Hudibras. 

2.  A  kind  of  net. 

The  tuck  is  narrower  meshed,  and  therefore 
scarce  lawful  with  a  long  bunt  in  the  midst. 

Carew. 

To  Tuck.  v.  a.  [from  trucken,  Germ.] 
To  press.  Skinner. 

1.  To  gather  into  a  narrower  compass ;  to 
crush  together ;  to  hinder  from  spread- 
ing. 

She  tucked  up  her  vestments  like  a  Spartan  vir- 
gin, and  marched  directly  forwards  to  the  utmost 
summit  of  the  promontory.  Addison. 

The  sex,  at  the  same  time  they  are  letting  down 
their  stays,  are  tucking  up  their  petticoats,  which 
grow  shorter  and  shorter  every  day. 

Addison's  Gtiardian. 

The  following  age  of  females  first  tucked  up 
their  garments  to  the  elbows,  and  exposed  their 
arms  to  the  air.  Addison. 
Dick  adept !  tuck  back  thy  hair, 

Atid  I  will  pour  into  thy  ear.  Prior. 

2.  To  inclose,  by  tucking  cloaths  round. 

Make  his  bed  after  different  fasliions,  that  he 
may  not  feel  every  little  change,  who  is  not  to 
have  his  maid  always  to  lay  all  things  in  print, 
and  tuck  him  in  warm.  Locke  on  Education. 

To  Tuck.  v.  n.  To  contract.  A  bad 
word. 

An  ulcer  discharging  a  nasty  thin  ichor,  the 
edges  tuck  in,  and  growmg  skinned  and  hard,  give 
it  the  name  of  a  callous  ulcer.       Sharp's  Surgery. 

Tu'cKER.  n.  s.  A  small  piece  of  linen 
that  shades  the  breast  of  women. 

A  female  ornament  hy  some  called  a  tucker,  and 
by  others  the  neck-piece,  being  a  slip  of  fine  linen 
or  muslin,  used  to  run  in  a  small  kind  of  ruffle 
roimd  the  uppermost  verge  of  the  stays. 

Addison's  Guardian. 

Tu'CKETSONANCE.  u.  s.  The  sound  of 
the  tucket.  An  ancient  instrument  of 
musick. 

Let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  tucketsonance  and  the  note  to  mount. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 
Tu'el.  n.  s.    [tuyeau,  Fr.]    The  anus. 

Skinntr. 

Tu'esday.  n.  s.  [tuej-baj,  Sax.  tuy. 
Sax.  is  Mars.]  The  third  day  of  the 
week. 

TUFT.  n.  s.    [tuffe,  Fr.] 

1.  A  number  of  threads   or  ribbands, 

flowery  leaves,   or  any  small  bodies 

joined  together. 

Upon  sweet  brier,  a  fine  ttift,  or  brush  of  moss 
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of  divers  colours,  you  shall  ever  find  full  of  white 
worms.         _  Bacon. 

It  is  notorious  for  its  goatish  smell,  and  tufts 
not  unlike  the  beard  of  that  animal. 

More  against  Atheism. 
A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flow'ry  lea.  Dryden. 
Near  a  living  stream  their  mansion  place, 
Edg'd  round  with  moss  and  tufts  of  matted  grass. 

Dryden. 

The  male  among  birds  often  appears  in  a  crest, 
comb,  a  txift  of  feathers,  or  a  natural  little  plume, 
erected  like  a  pinnacle  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

2.  A  cluster ;  a  plump. 

Going  a  little  aside  into  the  wood,  where  many 
times  before  she  delighted  to  walk,  her  eyes  were 
saluted  with  a  tuft  of  trees  so  close  set  together, 
as  with  the  shade  the  moon  gave  through  it,  it 
might  breed  a  fearful  kind  of  devotion  to  look 
upon  it.  ,  Sidney. 

My  house  is  at  the  tuft  of  olives  hard  by.  Shak. 
An  island  lie 
Girt  with  Ih'  unmeasur'd  sea;  and  is  so  nie. 
That  in  the  midst  I  saw  the  smoke  arise, 
Through  tufts  of  trees.  Chapman. 

With  high  woods  the  hills  were  crown'd  ; 
With  tufts  the  valleys,  and  each  fountain  side 
With  borders  'long  the  rivers.    Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Under  a  tu^'t  of  shade,  that  on  a  green 
Stood  whisp  ring  soft,  hy  a  fresh  fountain  side 
They  sat  them  down.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

To  Tuft.  v.  a.  To  adom  with  a  tuft.  A 
doubtful  word,  not  authorised  by  any 
competent  writer. 

Sit  beneath  (he  shade 
Of  solemn  oaks,  that  tuft  the  swelling  mounts, 
Thrown  graceful  round.  Thomson. 

Tufta'ffety.  n.  s.  [from  tufted  and 
taffefi/.]    A  villous  kind  of  silk. 

His  cloaths  were  strange,  tho'  coarse  ;  and  black, 
tho'  bare : 

Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velvet ;  but  it  was  now,  so  much  ground  was  seen. 
Become  tuftajf'eiy.  Donne. 

Tu'fted.  adj.  [from  tuft.']  Growing 
in  tufts  or  clusters. 

There  does  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  nidit. 
And  cast  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grSfe.  Milton. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 
Bosom'd  high  in  lifted  trees. 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 
The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes.  Milton. 

'Slidst  the  desert  fruitful  fields  arise, 
That,  crown'd  with  tufted  trees  and  springing  corn. 
Like  verdant  isles  the  sable  waste  adorn.  Pope. 
Tu'fty.  adj.    [from  tuft.]  Adorned  with 
tufts,    A  word  of  no  authority. 

Let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  tufty  coat. 
Spread  thy  ambrosial  stores.     Thomsons  Summer. 

To  Tug.  v.  a.    [reigan,  teojan.  Sax.] 

1.  To  pull  with  strength  long  continued 
in  the  utmost  exertion  ;  to  draw. 

No  more  tug  one  another  thus,  nor  moil  your- 
selves ;  receive 
Prise  equal  ;  conquests  crown  ye  both  :  the  lists 
to  others  leave.  Chaprnan's  Iliad. 

These  two  massy  pillars 
With  horrible  confusion  to  and  fro 
He  tugg'd,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came,  and  drew 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  that  sat  beneath 
The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thunder. 

Milton. 

Take  pains  the  genuine  meaning  to  explore, 
There  sweat,  there  strain,  tug  the  laborious  oar. 

Roscommon. 

2.  To  pull ;  to  pluck. 

Priest,  beware  thy  beard  ; 
I  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cuff  you  soundly^ 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
There  leaving  him  to  his  repose, 
Secur'd  from  the  pursuit  of  foes, 
And  wanting  nothing  but  a  song. 
And  a  well  tun'd  theorbo  hung 
Upon  a  bough,  to  ease  tlie  pain 
His  tugg'd  ears  suffer'd  with  a  strain.  Hudibras. 
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To  Tug.  v.  n, 

1.  To  pull ;  to  draw. 

The  meaner  sort  will  tug  lustily  at  one  oar. 

Sandys, 

There  is  tugging  and  pulling  this  way  and  that 
way.  More. 

Thus  galley-slaves  tug  willing  at  their  oar,  "J 
Content  to  work  in  prospect  ofthe  shore  ;  f 
But  would  not  work  at  all,  if  not  constrain'd  f 
before.  Dryden.  j 

We  have  been  tugging  a  great  while  against  the 
stream,  and  have  almost  weathered  our  point ;  a 
stretch  or  two  more  will  do  the  work  ;  but  if,  in- 
stead of  that,  we  slacken  our  aims  and  drop  our 
oars,  we  shall  be  hurried  back  to  the  place  from 
whence  we  set  out.  Addison  on  the  War. 

2.  To  labour  ;  to  contend  ;  to  struggle. 

Cast  your  good  counsels 
Upon  his  passion  ;  let  myself  and  fortune 
Tug  for  the  time  to  come.   Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

His  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood. 
His  hands  abroad  display'd,  as  one  that  graspt 
And  tugg'd  for  life.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

They  long  wrestled  and  strenuously  tugged  for 
their  liberty,  with  a  no  less  magnanimous  than 
constant  pertinacy.  Howe. 
Go  now  with  some  daring  drug, 
Bait  thy  disease,  and  while  they  tug, 
Thou  to  maintain  the  cruel  strife. 
Spend  tho  dear  treasure  of  thy  life.  Crashavi, 

Tug.  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.]    Pull  per- 
formed with  the  utmost  effort. 

Downward  by  the  feet  he  drew 
The  trembling  dastard  :  at  the  tug  he  falls, 
Vast  ruins  come  along,  rent  from  the  smoking 
walls.  Dryden. 

Tu'gger.  n.  s.    [from  tug.]    One  that 

tugs  of  pulls  hard. 
Tui'tion.  n.  s.  [tuifio;  from  iueor,  Lat.] 
Guardianship  ;    superintendent   care  ; 
care  of  a  guardian  or  tutor. 

A  folly  for  a  man  of  wisdom  to  put  himself  un- 
der the  tuition  of  a  beast.  Sidney, 

They  forcibly  endeavour  to  cast  the  churches, 
under  my  care  and  tuition,  into  the  moulds  they 
have  fashioned  to  their  designs.       King  Charles. 

If  government  depends  upon  religion,  this  shews 
the  pestilential  design  of  those  that  attempt  to  dis- 
join the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  interests,  setting 
the  latter  wholly  out  of  the  tuition  of  the  former. 

South's  Sermons. 

When  so  much  true  life  is  put  into  them,  freely 
talk  with  them  about  what  most  delights  them, 
that  they  may  perceive  that  those  under  whose  tui- 
tion they  are,  are  not  enemies  to  their  satisfaction. 

Locke. 

TU'LIP.  n.  s.    [tulipe,  Fr.  tulipa,  Lat] 
A  flower. 

The  properties  of  a  good  tulip  are,  1.  It  should 
have  a  tall  stem.  2.  The  flower  should  consist  of 
six  leaves,  three  within,  and  three  without,  the 
former  being  larger  than  the  latter.  3.  Their  bot- 
tom should  be  proportioned  to  their  top  ;  their  up- 
per part  should  be  rounded  off,  and  not  terminate 
in  a  point.  4.  The  leaves  when  opened  should 
neither  turn  inward  nor  bend  outward,  but  rather 
stand  erect ;  the  flower  should  be  of  a  middling 
size,  neither  over  large  nor  too  small.  5.  The 
stripes  should  be  small  and  regular,  arising  quite 
from  the  bottom  of  the  flower.  The  chives  should 
not  be  yellow,  but  of  a  brown  colour.  They  are 
generally  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  prscoces, 
or  early  flowers;  medias,  or  middling  flowers; 
and  serotines,  or  late  flowers.  The  early  blowing 
tulips  are  not  near  so  fair,  nor  rise  half  so  high  as 
the  late  ones,  but  are  chiefly  valued  for  appearing 
so  early  in  the  spring.  Miller. 

Tbe'tuUp  opens  with  the  rising,  and  shuts  with 
the  setting  sun.  Hakevill. 

Why  tulips  of  one  colour  produce  some  of  an- 
other, and,  running  through  all,  still  escape  a 
blue.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Tu'liptree.  n.  s.    A  tree. 
To  TUMBLE,  v.  n.    [tomber,  Fr.  torn- 
mclen,  Dut.  tomholare,  Ital.] 
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To  fall ;  to  come  suddenly  and  vio- 
mtly  to  the  ground. 

Though  the  treasure 
f  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together, 
nswer  me.  Shahesp. 

To  stand  or  walk,  to  rise  or  tumble. 
As  matter  and  as  motion  jumble.  Prior, 
Sisyphus  lifts  his  stone  up  the  hill ;  which  car- 
:d  to  the  top,  it  immediately  tumbles  to  the  bot- 
m.  Addhon. 

fall  in  great  quantities  tumultuously. 
When  riches  come  by  tlie  course  of  inheritance 
d  testaments,  they  come  tumbling  upon  a  man. 

Bacon. 

To  roll  about. 

I  saw  at  the  bottom  of  one  tree  a  gentleman 
ound  with  many  garters  hand  and  foot,  so  as 
ill  he  might  tumble  and  toss.  Sidney. 
Glo'ster  stumbled,  and  in  falling  struck  me 
ito  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 
To  play  tricks  by  various  librations  of 
he  body. 

Reform  our  sense,  and  teach  the  men  t'obey ; 
hey'U  leave  their  tumbling,  if  you  lead  the  way. 

Rome. 

Tu'mble.  v.  a. 

To  turn  over ;  to  throw  about  by  way 
f  examination. 

When  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Maximilian,  and 
tmbling  it  over  and  over  in  his  thoughts,  that  he 
lould  at  one  blow  be  defeated  of  the  marriage  of 
is  daughter  and  his  own,  he  lost  all  patience. 

Bacon's  Henry  Vll. 
A  man  by  tumbling  his  thoughts,  and  forming 
lera  into  expressions,  gives  them  a  new  fermen- 
ition,  which  works  them  into  a  finer  body. 

Collier  on  Pride. 
They  tumbled  all  their  little  quivers  o'er, 
'o  chuse  propitious  shafts.  Pricrr. 
To  throw  by  chance  or  violence. 
The  mind  often  sets  itself  on  work  in  search  of 
ome  hidden  ideas  ;  though  sometimes  they  are 
auzed  and  tumbled  out  of  their  dark  cells  into 
pen  day-light  by  some  turbulent  passions. jLocfee. 
To  throw  down. 

Will  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery, 
'o  tumble  down  thy  husband  and  thyself 
rom  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet :  Shakesp. 

King  Lycurgus,  while  he  fought  in  vain 
lis  friends  to  free,  was  tumbled  on  the  plain. 

Dry  den. 

If  a  greater  force  than  his  holds  him  fast,  or 
umbles  him  down,  he  is  no  longer  free.  Locke. 

i'mble.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]   A  fall. 

A  country-fellow  got  an  unlucky  tumble  from  a 
ree  :  why,  says  a  passenger,  I  could  have  taught 
fou  a  way  to  climb,  and  never  hurt  yourself  with 
I  fall.  L'Estrange, 

[J'mbler.  n.s.  [from  tumble.'] 

One  who  shews  postures  by  various 
contortions  of  body,  or  feats  of  activity. 

What  strange  agility  and  activeness  do  common 
'.umblers  and  dancers  on  the  rope  attain  to  by 
;xercise !  Wilkins. 

Nic  bounced  up  with  a  spring  equal  to  that  of 
;he  nimblest  tumblers  or  rope-dancers.  Arbuthnot. 

Never  by  tumbler  thro'  the  hoops  was  shown 
such  skill  in  passing  all,  and  touching  none.Pojje. 

A  large  drinking  glass. 

[j'mbrel.  n.  s.  [fombereau,  Fr.]  A 
dungcart. 

Twifallow  once  ended,  get  tumbrel  and  man. 
And  compass  that  fallow  as  soon  as  ye  can. 

Tusser. 

My  corps  is  in  a  tumbril  laid,  among 
The  filth  and  ordure,  and  iuclos'd  with  dung  ; 
That  cart  arrest,  and  raise  a  common  cry. 
For  sacred  hunger  of  my  gold  I  die.  Dryden. 

What  shall  I  do  with  this  beastly  tumbril  ?  go  lie 
down  and  sleep,  you  sot.  Congreve. 

He  sometimes  rode  in  an  open  tumbril.  Tatler, 

umefa'ction.  n.  s.  [tumefactio,  Lat.] 
Swelling. 
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The  common  signs  and  effects  of  weak  fibres, 
are  paleness,  a  weak  pulse,  tumefactions  in  the 
whole  body.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Tu  mefy,  v.  a.  [tumefacio,  Lat.]  To 
swell ;  to  make  to  swell. 

I  applied  three  small  causticks  triangular  about 
the  tumified  joint.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

A  consumption  actually  begun  is,  when  some 
parts  of  the  lungs  are  knotted  and  tumefied. 

Blackmore. 

A  fleshy  excrescence,  exceeding  hard  and  tume- 
fied, supposed  to  demand  extirpation. 

Sharp's  Surgery. 

Tu'mid.  adj.  [tumidus,  Lat.] 

1.  Swelling;  puffed  up. 

2.  Protuberant ;  raised  above  the  level. 
So  high  as  heav'd  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 

Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep. 
Capacious  bed  of  waters.  Milton. 

3.  Pompous ;  boastful ;  puffy ;  falsely  sub- 
lime. 

Though  such  expressions  may  seem  tumid  and 
aspiring  ;  yet  cannot  I  scruple  to  use  seeming  hy- 
perboles in  mentioning  felicities,  which  make  the 
highest  hyperboles  but  seeming  ones.  Boyle. 

Tu'morous.  adj.  [from  tumour.] 
Swelling ;  protuberant. 

Whoever  saw  any  cypress  or  pine  small  below 
and  above,  and  tumorous  in  the  middle,  unless 
some  diseased  plant  ?  WotUm. 
2.  Fastuous ;  vainly  pompous  ;  falsely 
magnificent. 

According  to  their  subject,  these  stiles  vary  : 
for  that  which  is  high  and  lofty,  declaring  excel- 
lent matter,  becomes  vast  and  tumorous,  speaking 
of  petty  and  inferior  things.  Ben  Jonson. 

His  limbs  were  rather  sturdy  than  dainty,  sub- 
lime and  almost  tumorous  in  his  looks  and  gestures. 

Wotton. 

TU  MOUR,  n.  s.  [tumor,  Lat.] 

1.  A  morbid  swelling. 

Tumour  is  a  disease,  in  which  the  parts  recede 
from  their  natural  state  by  an  undue  increase  of 
their  bigness.  Wiseman. 

Having  dissected  this  swelling  vice,  and  seen 
what  it  is  that  feeds  the  tumour,  if  the  disease  be 
founded  in  Bride,  the  abating  that  is  the  most  na- 
tural remedy.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  formation  of  knots  and  tumours  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  external  or  internal,  that  degenerate 
at  length  into  an  ulcer,  arise  from  this,  that  some 
parts  of  the  blood,  becoming  by  their  size  of 
figure  disproportioned  to  the  small  winding  chan- 
nels of  the  glands,  cannot  freely  slip  through. 

Blackmore. 

2.  Affected  pomp ;  false  magnificence  ; 
puffy  grandeur ;  swelling  mien ;  un- 
substantial greatness. 

His  style  was  rich  of  phrase,  but  seldom  in  bold 
metaphors ;  and  so  far  from  the  tumour,  that  it 
rather  wants  a  little  elevation.  Wotton. 

It  is  not  the  power  of  tumour  and  bold  looks 
upon  the  passions  of  the  multitude.  L'Estrange. 
To  Tump.   Among  gardeners,  to  fence 

trees  about  with  earth. 
To  Tu'mulate.  V,  n.  [tumulo.,  Lat.]  To 
swell.  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  here, 
but  I  suspect  the  word  to  be  wrong. 

Urinous  spirits,  or  volatile  alkalies,  are  such 
enemies  to  acid,  that  as  soon  as  they  are  put  to- 
gether, they  tumulate  and  grow  hot,  and  continue 
to  fight  till  they  have  disarmed  or  mortified  each 
other.  Boyle. 

TuMULo'sE.  adj.  [tumulosiis,  Lat.]  Full 
of  hills.  Bailey. 

TuMULO'siTY.  n.s.  [tumulus,  Lat.]  Hilli- 
ness.  Bail]/. 

TU  MULT.  n.  s.  [tumulte,  Fr.  tumullus, 
Lat.] 

1.  A  promiscuous  commotion  in  a  multi- 
tude. 
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A  tumult  is  improved  into  a  rebellion,  and  u 
government  overturned  by  it.  L'Estran<;e. 

With  ireful  taunts  each  other  they  oppose, 
Till  in  loud  tumult  all  the  Greeks  arose.  Pope. 

2.  A  multitude  put  into  wild  commotion. 

3.  A  stir ;  an  irregular  violence ;  a  wild 
commotion. 

What  stir  is  this  ?  what  Jumu^ts  in  the  heav'ns' 
Whence  Cometh  this  alarum  and  this  noise  'Shcik. 

Tumult  and  confusion,  all  embroil'd.  Milton. 

This  piece  of  poetry,  what  can  be  nobler  than 
the  idea  it  gives  us  of  the  Supreme  Being  thus 
raising  a  tumult  among  the  elements,  and  recover- 
ing them  out  of  their  confusion,  thus  troubling 
and  becalming  nature  ?  Addison's  Spectator. 

Tumu'ltuarily.  adv.  [from  tumul- 
tuary,]   In  a  tumultuary  manner. 

Tumu'ltuariness.  n.  s.  [from  tumul- 
tuary.] Turbulence ;  inclination  or  dis- 
position to  tumults  or  commotions. 

The  tumultuariness  of  the  people,  or  the  facti- 
ousness of  presbyters,  gave  occasion  to  invent 
new  models.  King  Charles. 

Tumu'ltuary.  adj.  [tumultuaire,  Fr. 
from  tumult.] 

1.  Disorderly;  promiscuous;  confused. 
Perkin  had  learned,  tliat  people  under  com- 
mand used  to  consult,  and  after  to  march  in  order, 
and  rebels  contrariwise  ;  and  observing  their  or- 
derly, and  not  tumultuary  arming,  doubted  tl'.e 
worst.  Bacnn's  Henry  VII. 

My  followers  were  at  that  time  no  way  propor- 
tionable to  hazard  a  tumxdtuarycon&icX.K. Charles. 

Is  it  likely,  that  the  divided  atoms  should  keep 
the  same  ranks  in  such  a  variety  of  tumultuary  agi- 
tations in  that  liquid  medium  i  Glanville's  Scepsis. 

2.  Restless  ;  put  into  irregular  commotion. 

Men  who  live  without  religion,  live  always  in  a 
tumultuary  and  restless  state.  Atterbury. 

To  Tumu'ltu ate.  v.n.  [tumultuor,  Lat.] 
To  make  a  tumult. 

TuMULTU  a'tion.  n.  s.  [from  tumul- 
tuate.]  Irregular  and  confused  agita- 
tion. 

That  in  the  sound  the  contiguous  air  receives 
many  strokes  from  the  particles  of  the  liquor, 
seems  probable  by  the  sudden  and  eager  tumultu- 
ation  of  its  parts.  Boyle. 

Tumu'ltuous.  adj.  [from  tumult,  tu- 
multueux,  Fr.] 

1.  Violently  carried  on  by  disorderly  mul- 
titudes. 

Many  civil  broils,  and  tumultuous  rebellions, 
they  fairly  overcame,  by  reason  of  the  continual 
presence  of  their  king,  whose  only  person  often- 
times contains  the  unruly  people  from  a  thousand 
evil  occasions.  Spenser's  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Put  into  violent  commotion ;  irregu- 
larly and  confusedly  agitated. 

The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud 
Hurry'd  him  aloft.  Milton. 

His  dire  attempt ;  which  nigh  the  birth 
Now  rowling,  boils  in  his  tumultuous  breast 
And  like  a  devilish  engine  back  recoils 
Upon  himself.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost, 

The  vital  blood,  that  had  forsook  my  heart. 
Returns  again  in  such  tumultuous  tides. 
It  quite  o'ercomes  me.  Addison's  Cato. 

3.  Turbulent;  violent. 

Nought  rests  for  me  in  this  tumultiums  strife. 
But  to  make  open  proclamation.  Shakesp. 

Furiously  running  in  upon  him  with  tumultuous 
speech,  he  violently  raught  from  his  head  his  rich 
cap  of  sables.  Kndles. 

4.  Full  of  tumults. 

Tlie  winds  began  to  speak  louder,  and,  as  in  a 
tujtiultunus  kingdom,  to  think  themselves  fittest 
instruments  of  commandment.  Sidne  j. 

Tumu'ltuously.  adv,  [from  tumultu- 
ous.] By  act  of  the  multitude ;  with 
confusion  and  violence. 
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It  was  done  by  ediet,not  tumultuously;  the  swnrd 
was  not  put  into  the  people's  hand.  Bac.HolyWar. 

TUN.  n.  s.  [tunne.  Sax.  tonne,  Dut. 
tonne,  torincau,  Fr.] 

1.  A  large  cask. 

As  when  a  spark 
Liglits  on  a  heap  of  powder,  laid 
Fit  for  the  ttin,  some  magazine  to  store 
Against  a  rumour'd  war.  Milton. 

2.  A  pipe  ;  the  measure  of  two  hogsheads. 

3.  Any  large  quantity  proverbially. 

I  have  ever  followed  ihee  witli  hate, 
Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  llij  country's  breast. 

Shakesp. 

4.  A  drunkard ;  in  burlesque. 

Here 's  a  tun  of  midnight-work  to  come, 
Ogfrom  a  treason-tavern  rolling  hon  e.  Dryden, 

5.  The  weight  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

6.  A  cubick  space  in  a  ship,  supposed  to 
contain  a  tun. 

So  fenced  about  with  rocks  and  lets,  that,  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  passages,  a  boat  of  ten  tuns 
cannot  be  brought  into  the  haven.  Heylyn. 

7.  Dryden  has  used  it  for  a  perimetrical 
measure,  I  believe  without  precedent  or 
propriety. 

A  tun  about  was  every  pillar  there  ; 
A  polisli'd  niirrour  shone  not  half  so  clear  Dryd. 
To  Tun.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  put 
into  casks  ;  to  barrel. 

If  ill  the  must,  or  wort,  while  it  worketh,  be- 
fore it  be  tunned,  the  biirrage  stay  a  time,  and  be 
often  changed  with  fresh,  it  will  make  a  sovereign 
drink  for  melancholy.  Bacon. 

The  same  fermented  juice  degenerating  into 
vinegar,  yields  an  acid  and  corroding  spirit.  The 
same  juice,  tunned  up,  arms  itself  with  tartar. 

Boyle's  Worhs. 

Tunable,  adj.  [from  tune.^  Harmoni- 
ous; musical. 

A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  halloo'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn. 

Shakesp. 

Hard  are  the  ways  of  truth,  and  rough  to  walk  ; 
Smooth  on  the  tongue  discours'd, pleasing  to  t  h'ear. 
And  tunable  as  sylvan  pipe  or  song.  Milton. 

All  tunable  sounds,  whereof  human  voice  is  one, 
are  made  by  a  regular  vibration  of  the  sonorous 
body,  and  undulation  of  the  air,  proportionable 
to  the  acuteness  or  gravity  of  the  tone.  Holder. 

Several  lines  in  Virgil  are  not  altogether  tunable 
to  a  modern  ear.  Garth's  Preface  to  Ovid. 

Tu'nableness.  n.  s.  [from  tunable.] 
Harmony ;  melodiousness. 

Tu'nably.  adv.  [from  tunable.]  Harmo- 
niously ;  melodiously. 

Tu  n-dish,  n.  s.  [from  tun  and  disk.]  A 
tunnel. 

TUNE.  71.  s.  [toon,  Dut.  ton,  Swed. 
tuono,  Ital.  tone,  Fr.  tonus,  Lat.] 

5 .  Tune  is  a  diversity  of  notes  put  toge- 
ther. Locke. 

Came  he  to  sing  a  raven's  note. 
Whose  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  pow'rs  ?  Shah. 

Tunes  and  airs  have  in  themselves  some  affinity 
with  the  affections  ;  as  merry  tunes,  doleful  times, 
solemn  tunes,  tunes  inclining  men's  minds  to  pity, 
warlike  tunes;  so  that  tunes  have  a  predisposition 
to  the  motion  of  the  spirits.  Bacon. 

Keep  unsteady  nature  to  her  law. 
And  the  low  world  in  measur'd  motion  draw 
After  the  heav'niy  tune,  which  none  can  hear 
Of  human  mould  with  gross  unpurged  ear.  Milton. 

That  sweet  song  you  sung  one  starry  night, 
The  tune  I  still  retain,  but  not  the  words.  Dryden. 
The  disposition  in  the  fiddle  to  play  titnes. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

2.  Sound;  note. 

Such  a  noise  arose 
As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest. 
As  loud,  and  to  as  many  tunes.  Shakesp. 

3.  Harmony ;  order ;  concert  of  parts. 
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A  continual  parliament  I  thought  would  but 
keep  the  common  weal  in  tune,  by  preserving  laws 
in  their  due  execution  and  vigour.'  King  Charles. 

4.  State  of  giving  the  due  sounds ;  as,  the 
fiddle  is  in  tune,  or  out  of  tune. 

5.  Proper  state  for  use  or  application  ; 
right  disposition;  fit  temper;  proper 
humour. 

A  child  will  learn  three  times  as  much  when  he 
is  in  tune,  as  he  will  with  double  the  time  and 
pains,  when  he  goes  awkwardly,  or  is  dragged 
unwillingly  to  it.  Locke. 

6.  State  of  any  thing  with  respect  to 
order. 

Distressed  Lear,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 
what  we  are  come  about.  Shakesp. 
To  Tune.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
J .  To  put  into  such  a  state,  as  that  the 
proper  sounds  may  be  produced. 

Their  golden  harps  they  took, 
Harps  ever  tun  d,  that  glitter'd  by  their  side.Mift. 

Tune  your  harps, 
Ye  angels,  to  that  sound  ;  and  thou,  ray  heart, 
JVIake  room  to  entertain  thy  flowing  joy.  Dryden. 

2.  To  sing  harmoniously. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow. 
Melodious  murmurs, warbling  tune  his  praise.Mi/t. 

Rouze  up,  ye  Thebans  tune  your  lij  Peeans  ; 
Your  king  returns,  the  Argians  are  o'ercome.Drud. 

Leave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhymes,  and 
know 

What's  roundly  smooth,  and  ianguishingly  slow. 

Pope. 

3.  To  put  into  order  so  as  to  produce  the 
proper  effect. 

To  Tune,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  form  one  sound  to  another. 

The  winds  were  hush'd,  no  leaf  so  small 
At  all  was  seen  to  stir ; 

Whilst  tuning  to  the  waters  fall, 
The  small  birds  sang  to  her.  Drayton's  Cynthia. 
All  sounds  on  fret  or  stop 
Temper'd  sofltunings,  intermix'd  with  voice. MiZt. 

2.  To  utter  with  the  voice  inarticulate!  har- 
mon}^ 

Tu'neful.  adj.  [tune  and  full.]  Musical; 
harmonious. 

I  saw  a  pleasant  grove. 
With  chant  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  love. Milt. 
Earth  smiles  with  flow'rs  renewing,  laughs  the 
sky, 

And  birds  to  lays  of  love  their  tnne/ui  notes  apply. 

Dryden. 

For  thy  own  glory  sing  our  sov'reign's  praise, 
God  of  verses  and  of  days  ! 
Let  all  thy  tuneful  sons  adorn 
'I'heir  lasting  works  with  William's  name.  Prior. 

Poets  themselves  must  fall,  like  those  thev  sung, 
Deaf  the  prais'd  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue. 

Pope. 

Tu'neless.  adj.  [from  tune.]  Unharmo- 
nious ;  unmusical. 

When  in  hand  my  tuneless  harp  I  take. 
Then  do  I  more  augment  my  foes  despight.  Spens. 
Swallow,  what  dost  thou 
With  thy  tuneless  serenade  .-'  Cowley. 

Tuner,  n.  s.  [from  tune.]  One  who 
tunes. 

The  pox  of  such  antick,  lisping,  affected  phan- 
tasies, these  new  tuners  of  accents.  Shakesp. 

TU'NICK,   n.  s.   [tunique,   Fr,  tunica, 

Lat.] 

1 .  Part  of  the  Roman  dress. 

The  tunicks  of  the  Romans,  which  answer  to 
our  waistcoats,  were  without  ornaments,  and  with 
very  short  sleeves.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

2.  Natural  covering ;  integument ;  tu- 
nicle. 

Lohocks  and  syrups  abate  and  demuice  the 
lioarseness  of  a  cough, by  mollifying  the  rugged  ness 
of  the  intern  tunick  of  the  gullet. /iarwi/ on  Consum. 
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Their  fruit  is  locked  up  all  winter  in  their  gems, 
and  well  fenced  with  neat  and  close  tunicks.  ' 

Derham's  Physico-lTieology. 
The  dropsy  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  owing  to 
a  preternatural  discharge  of  that  water  continually 
separating  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  tunick. 

Shakesp. 

Tu'nicle.  n.  s.  [from  tunick.]  Natural 
cover ;  integument. 

The  humours  and  tunicles  are  purely  transparent, 
to  let  in  the  light  and  colour  unsoiled.  Ray. 

One  single  grain  of  wheat,  barley,  or  rye,  shall 
contain  four  or  five  distinct  plants  under  one  com- 
mon tunicle ;  a  very  convincing  argument  of  the 
providence  of  God.  Bentley. 
Tu'nnage.  n.  s.  [from  tun.] 

1 .  Content  of  a  vessel  measured  by  the  tun. 

The  consideration  of  the  riches  of  the  ancients 
leads  to  that  of  their  trade,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
bulk  and  tunnage  of  their  shipping.  Arbuthmt. 

2.  Tax  laid  by  a  tun ;  as,  to  levy  tunnage 
and  poundage. 

Tu'nnel.  n.  s. 

1 .  The  shaft  of  a  chimney ;  the  passage 
for  the  smoke. 

It  was  a  vault  ybuilt  for  great  dispence. 
With  many  ranges  rear'd  along  the  wall. 
And  one  great  cnimney,  whose  long  tunnel  thence 
The  smo;ik  forth  threw.  Spenser. 

The  water  being  rarified,  and  by  rarification  re- 
solved into  wind,  will  force  up  the  smoke,  which 
otherwise  might  linger  in  the  tunnel,  and  often- 
times reverse.  W otton's  Architecture. 

2.  A  funnel ;  a  pipe  by  which  liquor  is 
poured  into  vessels. 

For  the  help  of  the  hearing,  make  an  instru- 
ment like  a  tunnel,  the  narrow  part  of  the  bigness 
of  the  hole  of  the  ear,  and  the  broader  end  much 
larger.  Bacon, 

3.  A  net  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  ending 
in  a  point,  and  so  resembling  a  funnel  or 
tunnel. 

To  Tu'nnel.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  form  like  a  tunnel. 

The  phaleentE  tribe  inhabit  the  tunnelled,  con- 
volved leaves.  Derham's  Physico-Theology, 

2.  To  catch  in  a  net. 

3.  This  word  is  used  by  Derham  for  to 
make  net-work  ;  to  reticulate. 

Some  birds  not  only  weave  the  fibrous  parts  of 
vegetables,  and  curiously  tunnel  them  into  nests, 
but  artificially  suspend  them  on  the  twigs  of  trees. 

Derham. 

Tu  nny,  n.  s.  [tonnen,  Ital.  thynnm, 
Lat.]    A  sea-fish. 

Some  fish  are  boiled  and  preserved  fresh  in  vine- 
gar, as  tunny  and  turbot.  Carew. 
Tup.  n.  s.  [1  know  not  of  what  original.] 
A  ram.    This  word  is  yet  used  in  Staf- 
fordshire, 'and  in  other  provinces. 
To  Tup.  v.  n.  To  but  like  a  ram. 
Tu'rban.    1  n.  s.    [A  Turkish  word,] 
Tu'rbant.  >    The  cover  worn  by  the 
Tu'rband.  3     Turks  on  their  heads. 
Gates  of  monarchs 
Arch'd  are  so  high,  that  giants  may  jet  through, 
And  keep  their  impious  turbands  on,  without 
Good-morrow  to  tlie  sun.  Shakesp. 

His  hat  was  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  not  so  huge 
as  the  Turkish  turbans.  Bacon. 

From  utuiost  Indian  isle,  Taprobane, 
Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  turbanis  wreath'd. 

Milton. 

I  see  the  Turk  nodding  with  liis  turbant.  Howel. 
Some,  for  the  pride  of  Turkish  courts  design'd. 
For  folded  turbants  finest  Holland  bear.  Dryden. 

Tu'rban  ED.  adj.  [from  turban^  Wear- 
ing a  turban. 

A  turban  d  Turk 
That  beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduc'd  the  state, 
1  took  by  the  throat.  Shakesp. 
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RB  ARY.  n.  s.  [twbaria,  low  Lat.  from 
rf.]  The  right  of  digging  turf.  Skin. 
RBID.  adj.  [turbidus,  Lat.]  Thick; 
iiddy  ;  not  clear. 

Phougli  lees  make  the  liquid  turbid,  yet  they 
Ine  llie  spirits.  Bacon. 
Vhe  brazen  instruments  of  deatli  discliarge 
irrible  Hanies,  and  turbid  streaming  clouds 
smoke  sulpliureous  :  interraix'd  witli  these 
rpe  globous  irons  fly.  Phillips. 
I  he  ordinary  springs,  wliich  were  before  clear, 
sh,  and  limpid,  become  thick  and  turbid,  as 
ig  as  the  earthquake  lasts.  ]Vnndward's  Nat. Hist. 
IBIDNESS.  n.  s.  [£roxn  turbid.]  Mad- 
ness; thickness. 

aBiNATED.  adj.  [turbinatus,  Lat.] 
Pwisted ;  spiral ;  passing  from  nar- 
wer  to  wider. 

Let  mechanism  here  produce  a  spiral  and  tur- 
ated  motion  of  the  whole  moved  body,  without 
external  director.  Bentley. 
^mong  botanists,  plants  are  called  tur- 
nated,  as  some  parts  of  them  resem- 
e,  or  are  of  a  conical  figure.  Diet. 
ibina'tion.  n.  s.  [from  turbinated.] 
he  act  of  spinning  like  a  top. 
RBITH.  n.  s.  [turpeihus,  Lat.]  Yellow 
ercury  precipitate. 

!  sent  him  twelve  grains  of  turbith  mineral,  and 
rged  it  olF  with  a  bitter  draught.  I  repeated 
;  turbith  once  in  three  days ;  and  the  ulcers 
;lled  soon  otf.  Wiseman's  Surgery, 

RBOT.  w.  s.  [turbot,  Fr.  and  Dut. 
omhus,  Lat.]  A  delicate  fish, 
■iome  fish  are  preserved  fresh  in  vinegar,  as 
hot.  Carew. 
Of  fishes  you  shall  find  in  arms  the  whale,  the 
mon,  the  turbot.  Peacham. 

Nor  oysters  of  the  Lucrine  lake 
Vly  sober  appetite  would  wish, 
Mor  turbot.  Dryden. 
IBULENCE.   7  ^-  *•  [turbulence,  Fr. 
EiBULENCY.  j    turbulentia,  Lat.] 
Pumult ;  confusion. 

I  have  dream'd 
bloody  turbulence ;  and  this  whole  night 
,th  nothing  been  but  forms  of  slaughter.  Shaii.. 

Oft-times  noxious  where  they  light 
I  man,  beast,  plant,  wasteful  and  turbulent, 
ce  turbulencies  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
er  whose  heads  they  roar,  and  seem  to  point : 
jy  oft  fore-signify  and  threaten  ill.  Miltmi. 
)isorder  of  passions, 
come  to  calm  thy  turbulence  of  mind, 
reason  will  resume  her  sov'reign  sviay. Dryden. 
amultuousness ;  tendency  to  confusion. 

You  think  this  turbulence  of  blood 
''rom  stagnating  preserves  the  flood, 
Vhich  thus  fermenting  by  degrees, 
ixalts  the  spirits,  sinks  the  lees.  Swift. 

IBULENT.  adj.  [turbulentus,  Lat.] 
.aising  agitation ;  producing  commo- 
in. 

'rom  the  clear  milky  juice  allaying 

rst,  and  refresh'd  ;  nor  envy  Vi  them  the  grape, 

lose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes. 

Milton, 

ixposed  to  commotion  ;  liable  to  agita- 
n. 

Calm  region  once, 
d  full  of  peace  ;  now  tost  and  turbulent!  Milt. 
'umultuous ;  violent, 
'hat  wondrous  sort  of  death  has  heav'n  design'd 
■  so  untam'd,  so  turbulent  a  mind  Dryden. 
•Sot  need  we  tell  what  anxious  cares  attend 
;  turbulent  mirth  of  wine,  nor  all  the  kinds 
maladies  tiiat  lead  to  death's  grim  cave, 
ought  by  intemperance.  Dryden. 
den  of  ambitious  and  turbulent  spirits,  that 
e  liissatisfied  with  privacy,  were  allowed  to 
;age  in  matters  of  state.  Bentley. 
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Tu  RBULENTLY.  adv.  [from  turbulent.] 

Tumiiltuously ;  violently. 
FuRD.  n.s.  [turib,  Sax.]  Excrement. 
TURF.  n.  s.  [ryrip,  Sax.  torf,  Dut.  tor/, 
Swed.]    A  clod  covered  with  grass  ;  a 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Where  was  this  lane  ? 
— Close  by  the  battle,  ditch'd,and  wall'd  with  turf'. 

Shakesp. 

Turf  and  peats  are  cheap  fuels,  and  last  long. 

Bacon. 

Could  that  divide  you  from  near  ushering  guides? 
—  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf.  Milton. 

Each  |)lace  some  monument  of  thee  should  bear  ; 
I  with  green  turf's  would  grateful  altars  raise.Dri/d. 

Their  bucklers  ring  around. 
Their  trampling  turns  the  turf',  and  shakes  the 
solid  ground.  Dryden  s  JEneid. 

The  ambassador  every  morning  religiously  sa- 
luted a  turf  of  earth  dug  out  of  his  own  native 
soil,  to  remind  him  that  all  the  day  he  was  to 
think  of  his  country.  Addison. 

His  flock  daily  crops 
Their  verdant  dinner  from  the  mossy  tmf, 
Sufficient.  Phillips. 

Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flow'rs  be  drest, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast.  Pope. 
To  Turf.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cover 
with  turfs. 
The  face  of  the  bank  next  the  sea  is  turfed.  Mnrt. 
Tu'rfiness.   n.  s.    [from   turf.]  The 

state  of  abounding  with  turfs. 
Tu'rfy.  adj.  [from  turf.]    Full  of  turfs. 
Tu'rgent.  adj.  [turgens,  Lat.]  Swell- 
ing ;  protuberant ;  tumid. 

Where  humours  are  turgent,  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  purge  them,  but  also  to  strengthen  the 
infested  parts.  Government  of  the  Ton^^ue. 

The  clusters  clear, 
White  o'er  the  turgent  film  the  living  dew. T/iomson. 

Turge'scence.  1  n.  s.  [turgescens, 
Turge'scency.  J  Lat.] 

1 .  The  act  of  swelling  ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing swollen. 

The  instant  turgescence  is  not  to  be  taken  oflT,  but 
by  medicines  of  higher  natures. Broioji's  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  Empty  magnificence. 
Tu'rgid.  adj.  [turgidus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Swelling  ;  bloated  ;  filling  more  room 
than  before. 

A  bladder,  moderately  filled  with  air,  and 
strongly  tied,  held  near  the  fire,  grew  turgid  and 
hard  ;  and  brought  nearer,  suddenly  broke  with 
a  vehement  noise.  Boyle. 

The  spirits  embroiled  with  the  malignity,  and 
drowned  in  the  blood  turgid  and  tumified  by  the 
febrile  fermentation,  are  by  phlebotomy  relieved. 

Harvey  on  Consumptions. 
Disburthen  thou  thy  sapless  wood 
Of  its  rich  progeny  ;  the  turgid  fruit 
Abounds  with  mellow  liquor.  Phillips. 

Those  channels,  turgid  v/hh  th'  obstructed  tide. 
Stretch  their  small  holes,  and  make  their  meshes 
wide.  Blackmore. 

2.  Pompous ;   tumid  ;   fastuous ;  vainly 
magnificent. 

Some  have  a  violent  and  turgid  manner  of  talk- 
ing and  thinking ;  whatsoever  they  judge  of  is 
with  a  tincture  of  this  vanity.        Watts's  Logick. 

TuRGi'niTY.  n.  s.  [from  turgid.]  State 
of  being  swollen. 

The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  dulness, 
slowness  of  speech,  vertigos,  weakness,  wateri- 
ness  and  turgidity  of  the  eyes.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Tu'rkey.  71.  s.  [gallina  turcica,  Lat.]  A 
large  domestick  fowl,  supposed  to  be 
brought  from  Turkey. 
Here  he  comes  swelling  like  a  titr'fcej/-cock. 

Shakesp, 

The  tur/cej/-cock  hath  swelling  gills  the  hen  less. 

Bacon. 
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So  speeds  the  wily  fox. 
Who  lately  filch'd  the  turkey's  callow  care.  Gay. 
Tu'rkois.  n.  s.  [turquoise,  Fr.  from  tm-- 
kei/.]  A  blue  stone,  numbered  among 
the  meaner  precious  stones,  now  dis- 
covered to  be  a  bone  impregnated  with 
cupreous  particles. 

Those  bony  bodies  found  among  copper  ores 
are  tinged  with  green  or  blue  :  the  turcoiS  stone, 
as  it  is  commonly  stiled  by  lapidaries,  is  part  of 
a  bone  so  tinged.  Woodward. 

Tu  RKSCAP.  n.  s.  [martagon.]  An  herb. 

Ainsworth. 

Turm.   n.  s.   [turmce,  -Lat.]    A  troop. 
Not  in  use. 

Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse,  and  wings. 

Milton. 

Tu'rmerick.  n.s.  [turmerica,  Lat.]  An 
Indian  root,  which  makes  a  yellow  die. 
TuRMo'iL.  n.  s.  [derived  by  Skinner 
from  tremouille,  Fr.  a  mill-hopper ; 
more  probably  derived  from  moil  to 
labour.]  Trouble ;  disturbance ;  harass- 
ing uneasiness ;  tumultuous  molestation. 
Little  in  use. 

He  seeks,  with  torment  and  turmoil. 
To  force  me  live,  and  will  not  let  me  die.  Spenser. 

There  Til  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  elysium.  Shakesp, 

Blinded  greatness  ever  in  turmoil. 
Still  seeking  happy  life,  makes  life  a  toil.  Daniel, 

Happy  when  I,  from  this  turmoil  set  free. 
That  peaceful  and  divine  assembly  see.  Denham. 

To  TuRMo'iL.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  harass  with  commotion. 

That  is  not  fault  of  will  in  those  godly  fathers, 
but  the  troublous  occasions  wherewith  that  wi  etch- 
ed realm  hath  continually  been  turmoiled.  Spenser. 

It  is  her  fatal  misfortune  above  all  other  coun- 
tries, to  be  miserably  tossed  and  turmoiled  with 
these  storms  of  affliction.  Spenser. 

Haughty  Juno,  who  with  endless  broil 
Did  earth,  and  heav'n,  and  Jove  himself  turmoil. 
At  length  aton'd,  her  friendly  pow'r  shall  join. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  weary ;  to  keep  in  unquietness. 

Having  newly  left  those  graramatic  shallows, 
where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to  learn  a  few 
words,  on  the  sudden  are  transported  to  be  tost 
and  turmoiled  with  their  unballasted  wits  in 
fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  controversy. 

Milton. 

To  Turn.      a.   [rujinan,  Sax.  tourner, 
Fr.  from  torno,  Lat.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  circular  or  vertiginous . 

motion ;  to  move  round ;  to  revolve. 

She  would  have  made  Hercules  turn  the  spit ; 
yea,  and  have  cleft  his  club  to  make  the  fire  too. 

Shakesp. 

He  turned  me  about  with  his  finger  and  thumb, 
as  one  would  set  up  a  top.  Shakesp. 

Here's  a  knocking,  indeed ;  if  a  man  were 
porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turning 
the  key.  Shakesp. 

They  in  numbers  that  compute 
Days,  months,  and  years,  towards  his  all-cheering 
lamp 

Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  tum'd 
By  his  magnetic  beam.         Milton's  Parad.  Lost, 

2.  To  put  the  upper  side  downwards  ;  to 
shift  with  regard  to  the  sides. 

When  the  hen  has  laid  her  eggs  so  that  she  can 
cover  them,  what  care  does  she  take  in  turning 
them  frequently,  that  all  parts  may  partake  of 
the  vital  warmth  !  Addison. 

3.  To  change  with  respect  to  position. 

Expert 

When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 
Of  battle.  Milton. 
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He  bid  his  angels  turn  ascaiice  the  poles. 

Milton, 

4.  To  change  the  state  of  the  balance. 

You  weigh  equally,  a  feather  will  turn  the 
scale.  Shakesp. 

If  1  survive,  shall  Troy  the  less  prevail? 
A  single  soul 's  too  liglit  to  turn  the  scale. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  bring  the  inside  out. 

He  call'd  me  sot ; 
And  told  me  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  out. 

Shakesp. 

The  vast  abyss 
Up  from  the  bottom  turn'd  by  furious  whids.  Milt. 

6.  To  change  as  to  the  posture  of  the 
body,  or  direction  of  the  look. 

Apollo.angry  at  the  sight.from  top  of  llion  cride; 
Turne  head,  ye  well-rod  peeres  of  Troy. C/iapman. 

His  gentle  dumb  expression  turn'd  at  length 
The  eye  of  Eve  to  mark  his  play.  Milton. 

The  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  now  supprest. 
The  monarch  turns  him  to  his  royal  guest. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

7.  To  form  on  a  lathe  by  moving  round. 
[tor7io,  Lat.] 

As  the  placing  one  foot  of  a  pair  of  compasses 
on  a  plane,  and  moving  about  the  other  foot,  de- 
scribes a  circle  with  the  moving  point ;  so  any 
substance,  pitched  steddy  on  two  points,  as  on 
an  axis,  and  moved  about,  also  describes  a  circle 
concentric  to  the  axis  :  and  an  edge-fool,  set 
steddy  to  that  part  of  the  outside  of  the  substance, 
will  iu  a  circumvolution  of  that  substance  cut  off 
all  the  parts  that  lie  farther  off  the  axis,  and  make 
the  outside  also  concentric  to  the  axis.  This  is  the 
whole  sum  of  turning.     Moion's  Mech.  Exercises. 

The  whole  lathe  is  made  strong,  because  the 
matter  it  turns  being  metal,  is  heavier  than  wood, 
and  with  forcible  coming  about,  would,  if  the 
lathe  were  slight,  make  it  tremble,  and  so  spoil 
the  work.  Moion's  Mechanical  Exercises. 

8.  To  form  ;  to  shape. 

His  whole  person  is  finely  turned,  and  speaks 
him  a  man  of  quality.  Tatler. 

What  nervous  arms  he  boasts,how  firm  his  tread, 
His  limbs  how  turn'd,  how  broad  his  shoulders 
spread  I  Pope. 

9.  To  change ;  to  transfoi'm ;  to  metamor- 
phose ;  to  transmute. 

My  throat  of  war  be  turn'd 
To  the  virgin's  voice  that  babies  lulls  asleep.  Shak, 

This  mock  of  liis 
Hath  turn'd  his  balls  to  gunstones.  Shak.  Hen.  V. 
Turn  the  council  of  Ahitophel  into  foolishness. 

2  Samuel,  xv. 

Impatience  turns  an  ague  into  a  fever,  a  fever 
to  the  plague,  fear  into  despair,  anger  into  rage, 
loss  into  madness,  and  sorrow  to  amazement. 

Taylor's  Rule  (f  Living  Holy. 

O  goodness!  that  sliall  evil  (ktm  to  good.  Milt. 

Of  sooty  coal  th'  empirick  alchemist 
Can  tnrn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn, 
Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold.  Milton. 

10.  To  make  of  another  colour. 

The  choler  of  a  hog  turned  syrup  of  violets 
green.  Floycr. 

11.  To  change  ;  to  alter. 

Disdain  not  me,  although  I  be  not  fair  : 
Doth  beauty  keep  which  never  sun  can  burn, 
Nor  storms  do  turn?  .Sidney. 

Some  dear  friend  dead ;  else  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man.Shakesp.  Merchant  oj  Venice. 

12.  To  make  a  reverse  of  fortune. 

Fortune  confounds  the  wise, 
And,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turns  the  dice. 

Dryden. 

13.  To  translate. 

The  bard,  whom  piifer'd  pastorals  renown  ; 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  crown. 
Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear.  Pope. 
J  4.  To  change  to  another  opinion,  or 
party,  worse  or  better ;  to  convert  ,•  to 
pervert. 

Turn  ye  not  unto  idols,  nor  make  to  yourselves 
molten  gods.  Leviticus,  xix,  4. 
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1 5.  To  change  with  regard  to  inclination 
or  temper. 

Turn  thee  unto  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  me. 

Psalm  XXV. 

1 6.  To  alter  from  one  effect  or  purpose  to 
another. 

That  unreadiness  which  they  find  in  us,  they 
turn  it  to  the  soothing  up  themselves  in  that  ac- 
cursed fancy.  Hooker. 

When  a  storm  of  sad  mischance  beats  upon 
our  spirits,  turn  it  into  advantage,  to  serve  reli- 
gion or  prudence.  Taylor. 

God  will  make  these  evils  the  occasion  of  a 
greater  pood,  by  turning  them  to  advantage  in 
this  world,  or  increase  of  our  happiness  in  the 
next.  Tillotson. 

17.  To  betake. 

Sheep,  and  great  cattle,  it  seems  indifferent 
which  of  these  two  were  most  turned  to.  Temple. 

18.  To  transfer. 

These  came  to  David  to  Hebron,  to  tun  the 
kingdom  of  Saul  to  him.  1  Chron.  xii,  23. 

19.  To  fall  upon  by  some  change. 

The  destruction  of  Demetrius,  son  to  Philip  II. 
of  Macedon,  turned  upon  the  father,  who  died  of 
repentance.  Bacon. 

20.  To  make  to  nauseate. 

_  The  report,  and  much  more  the  sight  of  a  luxu- 
rious feeder,  would  turn  his  stomach.  Fell. 
'This  beastly  line  quite  turns  my  stomach.  Pope. 

21.  To  make  giddy. 

Eastern  priests  in  giddy  circles  run, 
And  turn  their  heads  to  imitate  the  sun.  Pope. 

22.  To  infatuate  ;  to  make  mad :  applied 
to  the  head  or  brain. 

My  aking  head  can  scarce  support  the  pain ; 
This  cursed  love  will  surely  tw-n  ray  brain  : 
Feel  how  it  shoots.  Theocrit. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  than 
a  man,  who  has  his  head  turned  with  religious  en- 
thusiasm. Addison. 

Alas  !  she  raves ;  her  brain,  I  fear,  is  turn'd. 

Rfftve. 

23.  To  change  direction  to,  or  from,  any 
point. 

The  sun 

Was  bid  turn  reins  from  th'  equinoctial  road. 

Milton. 

A  man,  though  he  turns  his  eyes  towards  an 
object,  yet  he  may  chuse  whether  he  will  curi- 
ously survey  it.  Locke. 

Unless  he  turns  his  thoughts  that  way,  he  will 
no  more  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  operations  of 
his  mind,  than  he  will  have  of  a  clock  who  will 
not  turn  his  eyes  to  it.  Locke. 

They  turn  away  their  eyes  from  a  beautiful 
prospect.  Addison. 

24.  To  direct  by  a  change  to  a  certain 
purpose  or  propension. 

My  thoughts  are  turn'd  on  peace. 
Already  have  our  quarrels  fill'd  the  world 
With  widows  and  with  orphans.     Addison's  Cato. 

This  turns  the  busiest  spirits  from  the  old  no- 
tions of  honour  and  liberty  to  the  thoughts  of 
traffick.  Addison. 

His  natural  magnanimity  turned  all  his  thoughts 
upon  something  more  valuable  than  he  had  in 
view.  Addison. 

He  turned  his  parts  rather  to  books  and  conver- 
sation, than  to  politicks.  Prior. 

He  is  still  to  spring  from  one  of  a  poeticdl  dis- 
position, from  whom  he  might  inherit  a  soul  turned 
to  poetry.  Pope. 

25.  To  double  in. 

Thus  a  wise  taylor  is  not  pinching. 
But  turns  at  ev'ry  seam  an  inch  in.  Swift. 

26.  To  revolve ;  to  agitate  in  the  mind. 
Turn  these  ideas  about  in  your  mind,  and  take 

a  view  of  them  on  all  sides.  Watts. 

27.  To  bend  from  a  perpendicular  edge ; 
to  blunt. 

Quick  wits  are  more  quick  to  enter  speedily, 
than  able  to  pierce  far;  like  sharp  tools,  whose 
edges  be  very  soon  turned.  Ascham. 
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28.  To  drive  by  violence ;  to  expel :  with 
out,  or  out  of. 

Rather  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week  ; 
This  day  of  shame.  ihaktsp. 

They  turn'd  weak  people  and  children  unable 
for  service  out  of  the  city. 

Knolles's  History  of  the  T'urhs. 
He  now  was  grown  deforra'd  and  poor. 
And  fit  to  be  turn'd  out  of  door.  Hudibras. 
If  I  had  taken  to  the  church,  I  should  have 
had  more  sense  than  to  have  turned  myself  out  of 
my  benefice  by  writing  libels  on  my  parishioners. 

Dryden' s  Preface  to  his  Fables. 
'Twould  be  hard  to  imagine,  that  God  would 
turn  him  out  of  paradise,  to  till  the  ground,  and 
at  the  same  time  advance  him  to  a  throne. 

Locke. 

A  great  man  in  a  peasant's  house,  finding  his 
wife  handsome,  turn'd  the  good  man  out  of  his 
dwelling.  Addism. 

29.  To  apply  by  a  change  of  use. 
They  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  heaven 

To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn.  Milton. 

When  the  passage  is  open,  land  will  be  turned 
most  to  great  cattle ;  when  shut,  to  sheep. 

Temple, 

30.  To  reverse ;  to  repeal. 
God  will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  com- 
passion upon  thee.  Deuteronomy,  xxx. 

31.  To  keep  passing  in  a  course  of  ex- 
change or  traffick. 

These  are  certain  comir.odities,  and  yield  the 
readiest  money  of  any  that  are  turn'd  in  this  king- 
dom, as  they  never  fail  of  a  price  abroad. 

Temple, 

A  man  must  guard,  if  he  intends  to  keep  fair 
with  the  world,  and  turn  the  penny. 

Collier  of'  Popularity, 

32.  To  adapt  the  mind. 
However  improper  he  mighthave  been  for  studies 

of  a  higher  nature,  he  was  perfectly  well  turn'd 
for  trade.  Addism, 

33.  To  put  towards  another. 

I  will  send  my  fear  before  thee,  and  make  all 
thine  enemies  turn  their  backs  unto  thee. 

Exodus,  xxiii.  ST. 

34.  To  retort ;  to  throw  back. 

Luther's  conscience,  by  his  instigations,  turn 
these  very  reasonings  upon  him.  Atterbury, 

35.  To  turn  away.    To  dismiss  from 
service ;  to  discard. 

She  did  nothing  but  turn  up  and  down,  as  she 
had  hoped  to  turn  away  the  fancy  that  mastered 
her,  and  hid  her  face  as  if  she  could  have  hidden 
herself  from  her  own  fancies.  Sidney, 

Yet  you  will  be  hanged  for  being  so  long  ab- 
sent, or  be  turn'd  away.    Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

She  turned  away  one  servant  for  putting  too 
much  oil  in  her  sallad.  Arbuthnot. 

36.  To  turn  away.    To  avert. 
A  third  part  of  prayer  is  deprecation  ;  that  is, 

when  we  pray  to  God  to  turn  away  some  evil  from 
us.  Duty  of  Man. 

37.  To  turn  back.    To  return  to  the  hand 
from  which  it  was  received. 

We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant 
When  we  have  spoil'd  theta.Shak.  Troil.and  Cress. 

38.  To  turn  off.    To  dismiss  contemptu- 
ously. 

^         Having  brought  our  treasure. 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off. 
Like  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  bis  ears.  Shakesp. 

The  murmurer  is  turn'd  off_  to  the  company  of 
those  doleful  creatures  that  inhabit  the  ruins  of 
Babylon.  Gooernment  of  the  Tongue. 

He  tamed  off  his  former  wife  to  make  room  for 
this  marriage.  Addison. 

39.  To  turn  off.    To  give  over ;  to  re- 
sign. 

The  most  adverse  chances  are  like  the  ploughing 
and  breaking  the  ground,  in  order  to  a  more  plen- 
tiful harvest.    And  yet  we  are  not  so  wholly 
ed  off'  to  that  reversion,  as  to  have  no  supplies  lor 
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;  present  ;  for  besides  the  comfort  of  so  certain 

ex  pectation  in  anotlier  life,  we  have  promises 
0  for  this.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  tw7i  off.    To  deflect ;  to  divert. 
The  institution  of  sports  was  intended  by  all 
veniments  to  turn  off' the  thoughts  of  the  people 
111  busj'ing  themselves  in  matters  of  state. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

To  be  turned  of.  To  advance  to  an  age 
■yond.  An  odd  ungrammatical  phrase. 
Narcissus  now  his  sixteenth  year  began, 

t  turyi'd  0/  boy,  and  on  the  verge  of  man. 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 
When  turned  of  forty ,  they  determined  to  retire 
the  country.  Addison. 
[rus,  though  now  turned  of  fifty,  has  not  appear- 
in  the  world  since  five  and  twenty.  Addison. 

To  turn  over.    To  transfer. 
Excusing  himself,  and  turning  over  the  fault  to 
tune  ;  then  let  it  be  your  ill  fortune  too. 

Sidney. 

To  turn  over.    To  refer. 

A.fter  he  had  saluted  Solyraan,  and  was  about  to 
clare  the  cause  of  his  coming,  he  was  turned  over 
the  Bassa's.  Knolles. 

Tis  well  the  debt  no  payment  does  demand, 
)u  turn  me  over  to  another  hand. 

Dryden's  Aureng. 

To  turn  over.    To  examine  one  leaf 

a  book  after  another. 
Some  conceive  they  have  no  more  to  do  than  to 

n  over  a  concordance.  Swift's  Miscellanies. 

To  turn  over.  To  throw  off  the 
dder. 

Criminals  condemned  to  suffer 
Are  blinded  first,  and  then  turn'd  over,  Butler. 
T 0  turn  to.  To  have  recourse  to. 
He  that  has  once  acquired  a  prudential  habit, 
th  not,  in  his  business,  turn  to  these  rules.  Grew. 
Helvicus's  tables  may  be  turned  to  on  all  occa- 
ins.  Locke. 

Turn.  v.  n. 

To  move  round ;  to  have  a  circular  or 
jrtiginous  motion. 

Such  a  light  and  mettled  dance 
Saw  you  never ; 
And  by  lead-men  for  the  nonce, 
That  turn  round  like  grindlestones.  Ben  Jonson. 
The  gate  on  golden  hinges  turrning.  Milton. 
The  cause  of  the  imagination  that  things  turn 
und,  is,  for  that  the  spirits  themselves  turn,  he- 
g  compressed  by  the  vapour  of  the  wine ;  for  every 
juid  body,  upon  compression,  turneth,  as  we  see 
water  :  and  it  is  all  one  to  the  sight,  whether 
le  visual  spirits  move,  or  the  object  moveth,  or 
le  medium  moveth.    And  we  see  that  long  turn 
g  round  breedeth  the  same  imagination. 

Bacon's  Natural  Histm-y, 

To  shevir  regard  or  anger,  by  directing 
lie  look  towards  any  thing. 
Pompey  turned  upon  him,  and  bade  him  be 
Liiet.  Bacon. 
The  understanding  tttrns  inwards  on  itself,  and 
iflects  on  its  own  operations.  Locke. 

Turn,  mighty  monarch,  turn  this  way  ; 
Do  not  refuse  to  hear.  Dryden. 

To  move  the  body  round. 

Nature  wrought  so,  that  seeing  me  she  turn'd. 

Milton. 

He  said,  and  turning  sbort  with  speedy  pace, 
lasts  back  a  scornful  glance,  and  quits  the  place. 

Dryden. 

To  move  from  its  place. 

The  ancle-bone  is  apt  to' turn  out  on  either  side, 
y  reason  of  relaxation  of  the  teadons  upon  the 
;ast  walking.  Wiseman. 

To  change  posture. 

If  one  with  ten  thousand  dice  should  throw  five 
housaud  sises  once  or  twice,  we  might  say  he  did 
t  by  chance ;  but  if  with  almost  an  infinite  number 
le  should,  without  failing,  throw  the  same  sises, 
ve  should  certauily  conclude  he  did  it  by  art,  or 
hat  these  dice  could  turn  upon  no  other  side. 

Cheyne. 

Vol.  II. 
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6.  To  have  a  tendency  or  direction. 

His  cares  all  turn  upon  Astyanax, 
Wliom  he  has  lodg'd  within  the  citadel.  A.  Philips. 

7.  To  move  the  face  to  another  quarter. 
The  night  seems  double  with  the  fear  she  brings. 

The  morning,  as  mistaken,  turns  about. 
And  all  her  early  fires  again  go  out. 

Dryden's  Aureng. 

8.  To  depart  from  the  way ;  to  deviate. 
My  lords,  turn  in,  into  your  servant's  house. 

Gen.  xix.  2. 

Virgil,  suppose  in  describing  the  fury  of  his  hero 
in  a  battle,  when  endeavouring  to  raise  our  con- 
cernment to  the  highest  pitch,  turns  short  on  the 
sudden  into  some  similitude,  which  diverts  atten- 
tion from  the  main  subject.  Dryden. 

9.  To  alter ;  to  be  changed  ;  to  be  trans- 
formed. 

]n  some  springs  of  water  if  you  put  wood,  it 
will  turn  into  the  nature  of  stone.  Bacon. 
Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit. 

Milton. 

A  storm  of  sad  mischance  will  turn  into  some- 
thing that  is  good,  if  we  list  to  make  iKso.  Taylor. 

Tliis  suspicion  turned  to  jealousy,  and  jealousy 
to  rage  ;  then  she  disdains  and  threatens,  and  again 
is  humble.  Dryden. 

For  this  I  suflTer'd  Phcebus'  steeds  to  stray. 
And  the  mad  ruler  to  misguide  the  day. 
When  the  wide  earth  to  heaps  of  ashes  turn'd. 
And  heaven  itself  the  wand'rhig  chariot  burn'd. 

Pope. 

Rather  than  let  a  good  fire  be  wanting,  enliven 
it  with  the  butter  that  happens  to  turn  to  oil.  Swijt. 

10.  To  become  by  a  change. 

Cygnets  from  grey  turn  white  ;  hawks  from 
brown  tiirre  more  white.    Bacoti's  Natural  History. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  petroleum,  a  drachm  of  eacFi, 
will  turn  into  a  mouldy  substance.  Boyle. 

Tiiey  turn  viragos  too ;  I'he  wrestler's  toil 
They  try.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

In  this  disease,  the  gall  will  turn  of  a  blackish 
colour,  and  the  blood  verge  towards  a  pitchy 
consistence.  Arbuthnot. 

11.  To  change  sides. 

I  turn'd,  and  try'd  each  corner  of  my  bed, 
To  find  if  sleep  were  there,  but  sleep  was  lost. 

Dryden. 

As  a  man  in  a  fever  turns  often,  although  with- 
out any  hope  of  ease,  so  men  in  the  extremest 
misery  fly  to  the  first  appearance  of  relief,  though 
never  so  vain.  Swift's  Litelligenctr. 

12.  To  change  the  mind,  conduct,  or  de- 
termination. 

Turn  from  thy  fierce  wrath.     Eiodus,  xxxii.  12. 
Turn  at  my  reproof  :  behold  I  will  pour  out  my 
spirit.  Proverbs. 
He  will  relent,  and  turn  from  his  displeasure. 

Milton. 

13.  To  change  to  acid.    Used  of  milk. 
Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart. 

It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights  ? 

Shakcsp.  Timonof  Athens. 
Asse-s  milk  turneth  not  so  easily  as  cows.  Bacon, 

14.  To  be  brought  eventually. 

Let  their  vanity  be  flattered  with  things  that 
will  do  them  good  ;  and  let  their  pride  set  them 
on  work  on  something  which  may  turn  to  their 
advantage.  Locke  on  Education. 

Christianity  directs  our  actions  so,  as  every 
thing  we  do  may  turn  to  account  at  the  great  day. 

Addison's  Spectator, 

Socrates  meeting  Alcibiades  going  to  his  devo- 
tions, and  observing  his  eyes  fixed  with  great  seri- 
ousness, tells  him  that  he  had  reason  to  be  thought- 
ful, since  a  man  might  bring  down  evils  by  his 
prayers,  and  the  things  which  the  gods  send  him 
at  his  request  might  turn  to  his  destruction. 

Addison. 

For  want  of  due  improvement,  these  useful  in- 
ventions have  not  turned  to  any  great  account. 

Baker's  Reflections  on  Learning. 

15.  To  depend  on,  as  the  chief  point. 

The  question  turns  upon  this  point  ;  when  the 
presbyterrans  shall  have  got  their  share  of  employ- 
ments, whether  they  ouglit  not,  by  their  own 
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principles,  to  use  the  utmost  of  their  power  to 
reduce  the  whole  kingdom  to  an  uniformity.  Si^ji/it. 

Conditions  of  peace  certainly  turn  upon  events 
of  war.  Swift. 

The  first  platform-of  the  poem,  which  reduces 
into  one  important  action  all  the  particulars  upon 
which  it  turns.  Pope. 

16.  To  grow  giddy. 

I  '11  look  no  more, 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

17.  To  have  an  unexpected  consequence 
or  tendency. 

If  we  repent  seriously,  submit  contentedly,  and 
serve  him  faithfully,  afflictions  shall  turn  to  out 
advantage.  Wake. 

18.  To  turn  away.  To  deviate  from  a 
proper  course. 

The  tierning  away  of  the  simple  shall  slay  him. 

Proverbs 

19.  To  return  ;  to  recoil. 

His  foul  esteem 
Sticks  no  dishonour  on  our  front,  but  turns 
Foul  on  himself.  Milton. 

20.  To  be  directed  to,  or  from,  any  point : 
as,  the  needle  turns  to  the  pole. 

21 .  To  change  attention  or  practice. 
Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repast  they 

turn.  Milton 

22.  To  turn  off.    To  divert  one's  course. 
The  peaceful  banks  which  profound  silence  keep. 

The  little  boat  securely  passes  by  ; 

But  where  with  noise  the  waters  creep. 
Turn  off  with  care,  for  treacherous  rocks  are  m  ar. 

Norris 

This  word,  through  all  the  variety  of  it? 
applications,  commonly  preserves  that 
idea  of  change  which  is  included  in  its 
primary  meaning,  all  gyration  and  all 
deflection  being  change  of  place ;  a  few 
of  its  uses  imply  dii"ection  or  tendency, 
but  direction  or  tendency  is  always  tlie 
cause  and  consequence  of  change  oi 
place. 

Turn,  n, [from  the  verb.] 
! .  The  act  of  turning ;  gyration. 

2.  Meander  ;  winding  way. 

Fear  misled  the  youngest  from  his  way  ; 
But  Nisus  hit  the  turns.  Dryden 

3.  Winding  or  flexuous  course. 

After  a  turbulent  and  iKjisy  course  among  the 
rocks,  the  Teverne  falls  into  the  valley,  and  aftei 
many  turns  and  windings  glides  peaceably  into 
the  Tiber.  Addisoti. 

4.  A  walk  to  and  fro. 

My  good  and  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury  ! 
Come,  you  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together.  Shak, 

Nothing  but  the  open  air  will  do  nie  good  ;  I'll 
take  a  turn  in  your  garden.  Dryden's  Spanish  Fryar, 

Upon  a  bridge  somewhat  broader  than  the 
space  a  man  takes  up  in  walking,  laid  over  a 
precipice,  desire  some  eminent  philosopher  to 
take  a  turn  or  two  upon  it.  Collier. 

5.  Change;  vicissitude;  alteration. 

An  admirable  facility  musick  hath  to  express 
and  represent  to  the  mind,  more  inwardly  than 
any  other  sensible  mean,  the  very  standing,  rising, 
and  falling  ;  the  very  steps  and  hiflections  every- 
way ;  the  turns  and  varieties  of  all  passions  where- 
unto  the  mind  is  subject.  Hooker, 

Oh,  world,  thy  slippery  turns!  friends  now  fast 
sworn. 

On  a  dissension  of  a  doit  break  out 

To  bitterest  enmity.  Shakesp. 

The  state  of  Christendom  might  by  this  have  a 
turn.  Bacon. 

This  turn  hath  made  amends  !  thou  hastfulfill'd 
Thy  words.  Creator,  bounteous  !  Milton. 

This  turn 's  too  quick  to  be  without  design  ; 
I  '11  sound  the  bottom  of 't  ere  I  believe.  Dryden. 

Too  well  the  turns  of  mortal  chance  1  know. 
And  hat^  releiUless  of  niy  heavenly  foe. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 
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An  English  gentleman  sliould  be  well  versed  in 
the  history  of  England,  that  he  may  observe  the 
several  turns  of  state,  and  how  produced.  Locke. 

6.  Successive  course. 

The  king  with  great  nobleness  and  bounty, 
which  virtues  had  their  turns  in  his  nature,  re- 
stored Edward  Stafford.  Bacon. 

7.  Manner  of  proceeding;  change  from 
tlie  original  intention  or  first  appear- 
ance. 

While  this  flux  prevails,  the  sweats  are  much 
diminished  ;  while  the  matter  that  fed  them  takes 
another  turn,  and  is  excluded  by  the  glands  of  the 
intestines.  Blackmore. 

The  Athenians  were  offered  liberty  ;  but  the 
wise  turn  they  thought  to  give  the  matter,  was  a 
sacrifice  of  the  author.  Swift, 
a.  Chance ;  hap. 

Every  one  has  a  fair  turn  to  be  as  great  as  he 
pleasesi  _  Collier. 

9.  Occasion  ;  incidental  opportunity. 

An  old  dog,  fallen  from  his  speed,  was  leaden  at 
every  turn  with  blows  and  reproaches.  L'Estrange. 
JO.  Time  at  which,  by  successive  vicissi- 
tudes, any  thing  is  to  be  had  or  done. 

Myself  would  be  glad  to  take  some  breath,  and 
desire  that  some  of  you  would  take  your  turn  to 
speak.  Bacon. 

His  turn  will  come  to  laugh  at  you  again. 

Denham. 

The  spiteful  stars  have  shed  their  venom  down. 
And  now  the  peaceful  planets  take  their  turn. 

Dryden. 

Though  they  held  the  power  of  the  civil  sword 
unlawful,  whilst  they  were  to  he  governed  by  it, 
yet  they  esteemed  it  very  lawful  when  it  came  to 
their  turn  to  govern.  Atterbury. 

A  saline  constitution  of  the  fluids  is  acid,  alka- 
line, or  muriatic  :  of  these  in  their  turns.  Arbuthnot. 
The  nymph  will  have  her  turn  to  be 

The  tutor,  and  the  pupil,  he.  Sicift. 

11.  Actions  of  kindness  or  malice. 

Lend  this  virgin  aid  : 
Thanks  are  half  lost  wlien  goodYiirns  are  delay'd. 

Fairfai. 

Some  malicious  natures  place  their  delight  in 
doing  ill  turns.  L' Estrange. 

Shrewd  turiis  strike  deeper  than  ill  words.  South. 

12.  Reigning  inclination. 

This  is  not  to  be  accomplished  but  by  intro- 
ducing religion  to  be  the  turn  and  fashion  of  the 
age.  Swift. 

13.  A  step  off  the  ladder  at  the  gallows. 

They,  by  their  skill  in  palmistry, 
Will  quickly  read  his  destiny  ; 
And  make  him  glad  to  read  his  lesson. 
Or  take  a  turn  for  it  at  the  session.  Butler. 

14.  Convenience ;  use ;  purpose  ;  exi- 
gence. 

Diogenes'  dish  did  never  serve  his  master  for 
more  turns,  notwithstanding  that  he  made  it  his 
dish,  cup,  cap,  measure,  and  water-pot,  than  a 
mantle  doth  an  Irishman.  Spenser 

They  never  found  occasion  for  their  tourn. 
But  almost  starv'd  did  much  lament  and  mourn. 

Hubberd. 

His  going  I  could  frame  to  serve  ray  turn; 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour. 

Shakesp. 

My  daughter  Catharine  is  not  for  your  turn. 

Shakesp. 

To  perform  this  murder  was  elect ; 
A  base  companion,  few  or  none  could  miss. 
Who  first  did  serve  their  turn,  and  now  serves  his. 

Daniel. 

They  tried  their  old  friends  of  the  city,  who 
had  served  their  turns  so  often,  and  set  them  to  get 
a  petition.  Clarendon. 

Neither  will  this  shift  serve  tlie  turn.  Wilkins. 

This  philosophy  may  pass  with  the  most  sensual, 
while  they  pretend  to  be  reasonable  ;  but  when- 
ever they  have  a  mind  to  be  otherwise,  to  drink  or 
to  sleep,  will  serve  the  turn.  Temple's  Miscellanies, 
lb.  The  form ;  cast;  shape;  manner. 

Our  young  men  take  up  some  cried  up  English 
poet,  without  knowing  wherein  his  thoughts  are 
improper  to  his  subject,  or  his  expressions  un- 
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worthy  of  his  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of  both  is  un- 
harmonious.  Dryden. 

Seldom  any  thing  raises  wonder  in  me,  which 
does  not  give  my  thought  a  turn  that  makes  my 
lieart  the  oetter.  Addison. 

Female  virtues  are  of  a  domestick  turn.  The 
family  is  the  proper  province  for  private  women  to 
shine  in.  Addison. 

An  agreeable  turn  appears  in  her  sentiments 
upon  the  most  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Addison. 

Wit  doth  not  consist  so  much  in  advancing 
things  new,  as  in  giving  things  known  an  agree 
able  turn.  Addison's  Spectator: 

Before  I  made  this  remark,  1  wondered  to  see 
the  Roman  poets,  in  their  description  of  a  beauti- 
ful man,  so  often  mention  the  turn  of  his  neck 
and  arms.  Addison. 

A  young  man  of  a  sprightly  turn  in  conversa- 
tion, had  an  inordinate  desire  of  appearing  fashion- 
able. Spectator. 

Books  give  the  same  to'?!  to  our  thoughts  and 
reasoning,  that  good  company  does  to  our  con- 
versation. Swift's  Miscellanies. 

The  very  turn  of  voice,  the  good  pronunciation, 
and  the  alluring  manner  which  some  teachers  have 
attained,  will  engage  the  attention.  Watts. 

They  who  are  conscious  of  their  guilt,  and 
apprehensive  that  the  justice  of  the  nation  should 
take  notice  of  their  theft  and  rapine,  will  try  to 
give  all  things  a  false  turn,  and  to  fill  every  place 
with  false  suggestions.  Davenant. 

The  first  coin  being  made  of  brass,  gave  the 
denomination  to  money  among  the  Romans,  and 
the  whole  turn  of  their  expressions  is  derived  from 
it.  Arbuthnot. 

16.  The  manner  of  adjusting  the  words  of 
a  sentence. 

The  turn  of  words,  in  which  Ovid  excels  all 
poets,  is  sometimes  a  fault  or  sometimes  a  beauty, 
as  they  are  used  properly  or  improperly.  Dryden. 

The  three  first  stanzas  are  rendered  word  for 
word  with  the  original,  not  only  with  the  same 
elegance,  but  the  same  short  turn  of  expression  pe 
culiar  to  the  sapphick  ode.  Addison. 

17.  New  position  of  things ;  as,  something 
troublesome  happens  at  every  turn. 

18.  By  turns.  One  after  another;  al- 
ternately. 

They  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes  ;  extremes  by  change  more 
fierce.  Milton. 
The  challenge  to  Dametas  shall  belong, 
Menalcas  shall  sustain  his  under-song  ; 
Each  in  his  turn  your  tuneful  numbers  bring  ; 
By  turns  the  tuneful  muses  love  to  sing. 

Dryden's  Virgil. 
By  turns  put  on  the  suppliant,  and  the  lord  ; 
Threaten'd  this  moment,  and  the  next  implor'd. 

Prior, 

Tu'rnbench.  n.  s.  \turn  and  bench.]  A 
term  of  turners. 

Small  work  in  metal  is  turned  in  an  iron  lathe 
called  a  turnbench,  which  they  screw  in  a  vice,  and, 
having  fitted  their  work  upon  a  small  iron  axle, 
with  a  drill  barrel,  fitted  upon  a  square  shank,  at 
tlie  end  of  the  axis,  next  the  left  hand,  they  with  a 
drill-bow,  and  drill-string,  carry  it  abnut.  Moxon. 

Tu'rncoat.  n.  s.  [turn  and  coat.]  One 
who  forsakes  his  party  or  principles  ;  a 
renegade. 

Courtesy  itself  must  turn  to  disdain,  if  you  come 
in  her  presence. 

— Then  is  courtesy  a  turncoat.  Shakesp. 

Tu'rner.  n.  s.  [from  turn.]  One  whose 
trade  is  to  turn  in  a  lathe. 

Nor  box  nor  limes  without  their  use  are  made, 
Smooth-grain'd  and  proper  for  the  turner's  trade. 

Dryden. 

Some  turners,  to  shew  their  dexterity  in  turning, 
turn  long  and  slender  pieces  of  ivory,  as  small  as 
an  hay-stalk.  Moxon. 
Td'rning.  n.  s.  [from  turn.]  Flexure; 
winding;  meander. 

1  ran  with  headlong  haste 
Thro'  paths  and  turnings  often  trod  by  day.  Milton. 

Tu'rningness.  n.  s.   [from  turning.] 
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Quality  of  turning;  tergiversation;  sub- 
terfuge. 

So  nature  formed  him,  to  all  turningness  of 
sleights  ;  that  though  no  man  had  less  goodness, 
no  man  could  better  find  the  places  whence  argu- 
ments  might  grow  of  goodness.  Sidney. 
Tu'rnip.  n.  s.    A  white  esculent  root. 

The  flower  consists  of  four  leaves,  which  are 
placed  in  form  of  a  cross  ;  out  of  the  flower  cup 
rises  the  pointal,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  poo, 
divided  into  two  cells  by  an  intermediate  parti- 
tion, to  which  the  valves  adhere  on  both  sides, 
and  are  full  of  roundish  seeds :  a  carneous  and 
tuberous  root.  MiUer. 

November  is  drawn  with  bunches  of  parsnips 
and  turnips  in  his  ri^ht-hand.  Peacham.  on  D'^awing. 

The  goddess  rose  amid  the  inmost  round. 
With  wither'd  tunjip-tops  her  temples  crown'd. 

Cay, 

Turnips  hide  their  swelling  heads  below. 

Gay's  Pastffrak. 

Tu'rnpike.  n.  s.  [turn  and  pike,  or 
pique.] 

1 .  A  cross  of  two  bars  armed  with  pikes  at 
the  end,  and  turning  on  a  pin,  fixed  to 
hinder  horses  from  entering. 

2.  Any  gate  by  which  the  way  is  ob- 
structed. 

The  gates  are  shut,  and  the  turnpikes  locked. 

Arbuthnot. 

Tu'rnsick.  adj.  [turn  and  sick.]  Verti- 
ginous; giddy. 

If  a  man  see  another  turn  swiftly  and  long ;  or 
if  he  look  upon  wheels  that  turn,  himself  waxeth 
turnsick.  Bacon, 

Tu'rnsol.  n,  s,  [heliotropium,  Lat.]  A 
plant.  .  Miller. 

Tu'rnspit.  n.  s.  [turn  and  spit.]  He 
that  anciently  turned  a  spit,  instead  of 
which  jacks  are  now  generally  used.  It 
is  now  used  of  a  dog  that  turns  the  spit. 
I  give  you  joy  of  the  report 
That  he 's  to  tiave  a  place  at  court ; 
Yes,  and  a  place  lie  will  grow  rich  in, 
A  turnspit  in  the  royal  kitchen.     Swift's  Miscel. 
Tu'rnstile.  n.  s.  [fzirn  and  stile.]  A 
turnpike  in  a  footpath. 

A  turnstile  is  more  certain 
Than,  in  events  of  war,  dame  Fortune.  Hudibias, 

Twirling  turnstiles  interrupt  the  waj'. 
The  thwarting  .passenger  shall  force  them  round. 

Gay. 

Tu'rpentine.  71.  s.  [furpentina,  Ital. 
terebinthina,  Lat.]  The  gum  exuded  by 
the  pine,  the  juniper,  and  other  trees  of 
that  kind. 

As  the  turpentine  tree  I  stretched  out  my  branches. 

Ecclus, 

Vertgrease  grinded  with  turpentine,  put  into  a 
pot,  and  as  you  use  it  warm  it.  Peacham  on  Draio. 
Tu'rpitude.  n.  s.  [turpitude,  Fr.  turpi- 
tudo,  from  turpis,  Lat.]  Essential  de- 
formity of  words,  thoughts,  or  actions; 
inherent  vileness ;  badness. 

How  wouldst  thou  have  paid 
My  better  service,  when  my  turpit-ude 
Thou  tlius  dost  crown  with  gold?  Shakesp, 
Decency  imports  a  certain  measure  of  one  thing 
to  another ;  the  preservation  of  which  is  properly 
that  rule  by  which  every  thing  ought  to  act ;  and 
consequently  the  violation  of  it  implies  a  turpitude 
or  indecency  South, 

Tu'rquoise.  w.  5.  SeeTuRKOis. 

One  shew'd  me  a  ring,  he  had  of  your  daughter 
fur  a  monkey. 

— Out  upon  her !  it  was  niy  turquoise ;  I  had  it 
when  1  was  a  bachelor.  Shakesh.  Merck,  of  Venice, 

Tu'rret.  n.  s.  [turris,  Lat.]    A  small 

eminence  raised  above  the  rest  of  the 

building ;  a  little  tower. 
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Discourse,  I  pr'jthee,  on  this  turret's  top. 

Shakesp. 

All  tilings  well  ordered,  he  withdrew  with  speed 
J  to  a  turret  high,  two  ports  between, 
lat  so  he  might  be  near  at  every  need, 
id  overlook  the  lands  and  furrows  green. 

Fairfax. 

Make  Windsor  hills  in  lofty  numbers  rise, 
id  lift  her  tiarets  nearer  to  the  skies.  Pope. 
RRETED.  adj.  [from  turret.]  Formed 
Lea  tower;  rising  like  a  tower. 
Take  a  turreted  lamp  of  tin,  in  the  form  of  a 
lare ;  the  height  of  the  turret  being  thrice  as 
cli  as  the  length  of  the  lower  part,  wliereupon 
lamp  standeth.  Bacon's  Nut.  Hist. 

ITLE.  \  n.  s.  [ruprle.  Sax.  tor- 
ITLEDOVE.  3  tortile,  Fn  tortorella, 
il,  turtur,  Lat.] 

L  species  of  dove. 
Vhen  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
d  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks  ; 
len  turtles  tread.     Shukesp.  Love's  Labour  Lost. 
Ve'U  teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays. 

Shakesp. 

'ake  me  an  heifer  and  a  turtledove.  Gen.  xv.  9. 
ralen  propos'd  the  blood  of  turtles  dropt  warm 
n  their  wings.  Wiseman. 

is  used  among  sailors  and  gluttons 

a  tortoise. 
H.  interj.    [Of  this  word  I  can  find 
credible  etymology.]    An  expression 
contempt. 

'usli,  say  they,  how  should  God  perceive  it?  is 
■e  knowledge  in  the  Most  High?  Psalm  hxiii. 
ir  Thomas  More  found  fault  with  his  lady's 
tinual  chiding  ;  saying,  the  consideration  of  the 
e,  for  it  was  Lent,  should  restrain  her.  Tush, 
,  my  lord,  said  she,  look,  here  is  one  step  to 
ren-ward,  shewing  him  a  friar's  girdle.  I  fear 
quoth  Sir  Thomas,  this  one  step  will  not  bring 
up  a  step  higher.  Camden's  Remains. 

\sh,  never  tell  me  :  I  take  it  much  unkindly 
It  thou,  lago,  who  hast  had  my  purse 
if  the  strings  were  thine,  shouldst  know  of  this. 

Shakesp. 

K.  n.  s.  [ryxap.  Sax.  tosken,  old  Fri- 
k.]    The  long  teeth  of  a  pugnacious 
imal ;  the  fang ;  the  holding  tooth, 
ome  creatures  have  over-long  or  out-growing 
h,  called  fangs,  or  tusks;  as  boars  and  pikes. 

Bacon. 

he  boar  depended  upon  his  tusks.  L' Estrange. 

As  two  boars, 
th  rising  bristles,  and  with  frothy  jaws, 
;ir  adverse  breasts  with  tusks  oblique  they 
wound.  Dryden. 
A  monstrous  boar 
letting  his  tusks,  and  churning  hideous  foam. 

Smith. 

KED.  7  adj.  [froiTi  tusk.]  Furnished 
KY.   3     with  tusks. 

Into  the  naked  woods  he  goes, 
Lnd  seeks  the  tusky  boar  to  rear.  Dryden. 
)f  those  beasts  no  one  was  horned  and  tusked  too; 

superfluous  blood  not  sufficing  to  feed  both. 

Grew. 

;sucK.  n.  s,  [diminutive  o£  tuzz.]  A 
ft  of  grass  or  twigs. 

rhe  first  is  remarkable  for  the  several  titssucks  or 
iclies  of  thorns,  wherewith  it  is  armed  round. 

Greuj. 

'.  interj.  [This  seems  to  be  the  same 
th  tush.]  A  particle  noting  con- 
cnpt. 

Vut,  tut !  grace  rae  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no 
ole.  Shakesp. 
Tut,  tut!  here 's  a  mannerly  forbearance. 

Shakesp. 

rANAG.  M.  S. 

Tutanage  is  the  Chinese  name  for  spelter,  which 
:  erroneously  apply  to  the  metal  of  which  ca- 
iters  are  made,  that  are  brought  over  with  the 
1  from  China ;  it  being  a  coarse  pewter  made 
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with  the  lead  carried  from  England,  and  tin  got  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quintang.  Woodward 

Tutelage,  n.  s.  [tutelle,  tutelage,  Fr 
tutela,  Lat.]    Guardianship;   state  of 
being  under  guardian. 
'J'lie  tutelage  whereof,  as  those  past  worlds  did 
please. 

Some  to  Minerva  gave,  and  some  to  Hercules. 

Drayton 

If  one  in  the  possession  of  lands  die,  and  leave 
a  minor  to  succeed  to  him,  his  tutelage  belongeth 
to  tlie  king.  Drummond. 

He  accoupled  the  ambassage  with  an  article  in 
the  nature  of  a  request,  that  the  French  king 
might,  according  unto  his  right  of  seigiiory  or  tu- 
telage, dispose  of  the  marriage  of  the  young  duchess 
ofBritany.  Bacon. 

Tu'telar.    1  adj.  [tutela,  Lat.]  Hav 
Tu'telary.  j     ing  the  charge  or  guar- 
dianship of  any  person  or  thing;  pro- 
tecting ;  defensive ;,  guardian. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  magicians,  the 
tutelary  spirits  will  not  remove  at  common  appel- 
lations, but  at  the  proper  names  of  things  where- 
unto  they  are  protectors.  Brown. 

Temperance,  that  virtue  without  pride,  and  for- 
tune without  envy,  that  gives  indolence  of  body, 
with  an  equality  of  mind  ;  the  best  guardian  of 
youth  and  support  of  old  age  ;  the  precept  of  rea- 
son, as  well  as  religion,  and  physician  of  the  soul 
as  well  as  the  body  ;  the  tuieiar  goddess  of  health, 
and  universal  medicine  of  life.  Temple. 

These  tuieiar  genii  who  presided  over  the  several 
people  committed  to  their  charge,  were  watchful 
over  them.  Dryden. 

But  you,  O  Grecian  chiefs,  reward  my  care, 
Sure  I  may  plead  a  little  to  your  grace : 
Enter'd  the  town  ;  I  then  unbarr'd  the  gates. 
When  I  remov'd  the  tutelary  fates.  Dryden. 

Ye  tutelar  gods,  who  guard  this  royal  fabric ! 

Howe. 

Tu'tor.  n.  s.  [tutor,  Lat.  tuteur,  Fr.] 
One  who  has  the  care  of  another's 
learning  and  morals ;  a  teacher  or  in- 
structor. 

When  I  am  as  I  have  been. 
Approach  me,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast. 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  mjr  riots  ; 
Till  then  1  banish  thee  on  pain  of  death.  Shakesp. 

When  nobles  are  the  tailors  tutors_ ; 
No  hereticks  burnt  but  wenches  suitors.  Shakesp. 

A  primitive  Christian,  that  coming  to  a  friend 
to  teach  him  a  psalm,  begun,  I  said  i  will  look  to 
my  ways,  that  I  otfend  nut  with  my  tongue  :  upon 
which  he  stopt  his  tutor,  saying.  This  is  enough, 
if  I  learn  it.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

His  body  thus  adorn'd,  he  next  design'd 
With  lib'ral  arts  to  cultivate  his  mind  : 
He  sought  a  tutor  of  his  own  accord. 
And  study'd  lessons  he  before  abhorr'd.  Dryden. 

No  science  is  so  speedily  learned  by  the  noblest 
genius  without  a  tutm\  Watts. 

To  Tu'tor.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  instruct ;  to  teach ;  to  document. 

This  boy  is  forest  born, 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle.  Shakesp. 

He  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 
Not  being  tried  and  tutor'd  in  the  world.  Shakesp. 

The  cock  has  his  spurs,  and  he  strikes  his  feet 
inward  with  singular  strength  and  order  ;  yet  he 
does  not  this  by  any  syllogistical  method,  but  is 
merely  tutored  oy  instinct.  Hale. 

2.  To  treat  with  superiority  or  severity. 

I  hardly  yet  have  learn'd 
T'  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee  : 
Give  sorrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.  Shakesp.  Richard  II. 

I  take  a  review  of  my  little  boys  mounted  upon 
hobby-horses,  and  of  little  girls  tutoring  their  ba- 
bies. Addison. 

Tu'torage.  n.  s.  [from  tutor.]  The 
authority  or  solemnity  of  a  tutor. 
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Children  care  not  for  the  company  of  their  pa- 
rents or  tutors,  and  men  will  care  less  for  theirs, 
who  would  make  them  children  by  usurping  a  tu- 
torage. Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Tu'toress.  n.  s.  [from  tutor.]  Direct- 
ress ;  instructress ;  governess. 
Fidelia  shall  be  your  tiitoress.  Moore's  Foundling. 
And,  what  still  more  his  stagg'ring  virtue  try'd. 
His  motlicr,  tut'ress  of  that  virtue,  dy'd.  Harte. 

Tu'tty.  n.  s.  [tutia,  low  Lat.  tuthie,  Fr.] 
A  sublimate  of  zinc  or  calamine  collected 
in  the  furnace. 

Tv'tsatsi,  or  parkleaves.  n.  s.  [androsce- 
mum,  Lat.]    A  plant. 

Tuz.  n.  s.  [I  know  not  whether  it  is 
not  a  word  merely  of  cant.]  A  lock  or 
tuft  of  hair. 

With  odorous  oil  thy  head  and  hair  are  sleek  ; 
And  then  thou  kenip'st  the  fuzzes  on  thy  cheek  ; 
Of  these  thy  barbers  take  a  costly  care.  Dryden. 

Twain,  adj.  [rpgen,  barpa,  Sax.  both, 
twain.]  Two.  An  old  word,  not  now 
used  but  ludicrously. 

'Tis  not  the  tryal  of  a  woman's  war, 
The  hitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues. 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain.  Shakesp. 

Such  smiling  rogues  as  these. 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain. 
Too  intricate  t'  unloose.         Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Of  my  condition  take  no  care  ; 
It  fits  not ;  thou  and  1  long  since  are  twaiii. 

Milton. 

When  old  winter  split  the  rocks  in  twain, 
He  stripp'd  the  bear's-ioot  of  its  leafy  growth. 

Dryden. 

The  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughters  twain. 
This  woeful  cackling  cry  with  horror  heard. 

Dryden. 

To  TWANG.  V.  n.  [A  word  formed  from 
the  sound.]  To  sound  with  a  quick 
sharp  noise. 

A  thousand  twanging  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears.         Shakesp.  Tempest. 

His  quiver  o'er  his  shoulders  Phoebus  threw. 
His  bow  twang'd,  and  his  arrows  rattled  as  they 
flew.  Dryden. 
With  her  thund'ring  voice  she  menac'd  high, 
And  every  accent  twang'd  with  smarting  sorrow. 

Dryden, 

The  tvmnging  bows 
Send  showers  of  shafts,  that  on  their  barbed  points 
Alternate  ruin  bear.  Phillips. 
Sounds  the  tough  horn,  and  twangs  the  quiv'ring 
string.  Pope. 

To  Twang,  v,  a.  To  make  to  sound 
sharply. 

A  swaggering  accent  sharply  twang'd  off,  gives 
manhood  approbation.       Shakesp.  Twelfth  Kight. 

Twang,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  sharp  quick  sound. 

They  by  the  sound  and  twang  of  nose, 
If  all  be  sound  within,  disclose.  Butler's  Hudib. 
So  swells  each  wind-pipe  ;  ass  intones  to  ass. 
Harmonic  twang  of  leather,  horn  and  brass.  Pope. 

2.  An  aifected  modulation  of  the  voice. 

If  he  be  but  a  person  in  vogue  with  the  multi- 
tude, he  can  make  popular,  rambling,  incoherent 
stuff,  seasoned  with  twang  and  tautology,  pass  for 
high  rhetorick.  South. 

He  has  such  a  twang  in  his  discourse,  and  un- 
graceful waj'  of  speaking  through  his  nose,  that 
one  can  hardly  understand  him.  Arbuthnot. 

Twang,  interj.  A  word  making  a  quick 
action  accompanied  with  a  sharp  sound. 
Little  used,  and  little  deserving  to  be 
used. 

There 's  one,  the  best  in  all  my  quiver. 
Twang !  thro'  his  very  heart  and  liver.  Prior. 

Twa'ngling.  adj.  [from  twang.]  Con- 
temptibly noisy. 
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She  did  call  me  rascal,  fidler, 
And  twangling  jack,  with  twenty  such  vile  terms. 

Shakes]). 

To  TwANK.  V.  n.  [corrupted  from  twang.] 
To  ma'^e  to  sound. 

A  freeman  of  London  has  the  privilege  of  dis- 
turbing a  whole  street  with  twanking  of  a  brass 
kettle.  Addison. 
'TwAS.    Contracted  from  il  was. 

If  he  asks  who  bid  thee,  say  'twas  I.  Dn/rfere. 
To  TwA  TTLE.  V.  71.  \schwatzen.  Germ.] 
To  prate ;  to  gabble ;  to  chatter. 

It  is  not  for  every  twattUng  gossip  to  nndertalse. 

L'Estrange. 

TwAY.    For  Twain. 

Gyon's  angry  blade  so  fierce  did  play 
On  th'  others  helmet,  which  as  Titan  shone, 
That  quite  it  clove  his  plumed  crest  in  tway. 

Spenser. 

Twa'yblade.  n.  s.  [ophris,  Lat.]  A  poly- 
petalous  flower,  consisting  of  six  dissi- 
milar leaves,  of  which  the  five  upper  ones 
are  so  disposed,  as  to  represent  in  some 
measure  an  helmet,  the  under  one  being 
headed  and  shaped  like  a  man.  Miller. 
To  Tweag.  1  V.  a.  [It  is  written  tweag 
To  Tweak.  /  by  Skinner,  but  tweak 
by  other  writers ;  twacken,  Germ.]  To 
pinch  ;  to  squeeze  betwixt  the  fingers. 

Who  calls  me  villain,  breaks  my  pate  across. 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nose.  Shakesp. 
To  rouse  him  from  lethargick  dump. 
He  tweaVd  his  nose.  Butler. 
Look  in  their  face,  they  tweak'd  your  nose.  Swift, 
TwEAGUE.  i  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Per- 
TwEAK.     /    plexity;  ludicrous  distress. 
A  low  word. 
This  put  the  old  fellow  in  a  rare  tweague. 

Arbuthnot. 

To  Twe'edle.  V,  a.  [I  know  not  when-ce 
derived.]  To  handle  lightly.  Used  of 
awkward  fiddling. 

A  fidler  brought  in  with  him  a  body  of  lusty 
young  fellows,  whom  he  had  tweedled  into  the  ser- 
vice. ,  Addison. 

Twe'ezers.  n.  s.  [etuy,  Fr.]  Nippers, 
or  small  pincers,  to  pluck  off  hairs. 

There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  pond'rous  vases, 
And  beaus'  in  snuft-boxes  and  tweezer-cases.  Pope. 

Twelfth,  adj.  [•cpelpra.  Sax.]  Second 
after  the  tenth  ;  the  ordinal  of  twelve. 

He  found  Elisha  plowing  with  twelve  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  he  with  the  twelfth.        1  Kings,  xix.  9. 

Supposing,  according  to  the  standard, five  shillings 
were  to  weigh  an  ounce,  wanting  about  sixteen 
grains,  whereof  one  twelfth  were  copper,  and  eleven 
twelfths  silver,  it  is  plain  here  the  quantity  of  silver 
gives  the  value.  Locke. 
Twe'lfthtide.  n.  s.  The  twelfth  day 
after  Christmas. 

Plcugh-munday,  next  after  that twe.lfthtide, 
Bids  out  with  the  plough.       Titsser's  Husbandry. 

Twelve,  adj.  [rprfp,  Sax.]    Two  and 
ten ;  twice  six. 
Thou  hast  beat  me  out  twelve  several  times. 

Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 
Had  we  no  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  twenty.  Shakesp. 

What  man  talk'd  with  you  yesternight. 
Out  at  your  window,  betwixt  twelve  and  one  ? 

Shakesp. 

On  his  left  hand  twelve  reverend  owls  did  fly  : 
So  Romulus,  'tis  sung,  bj  Tyber's  brook. 
Presage  of  sway  from  twice  six  vultures  took. 

Dryden. 

Twe'lvemonth.  n.  s.  [twelve  and 
?nont/i.]  A  year,  as  consisting  of  twelve 
months. 
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I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelvemonth  hence.  Shakesp. 

This  year  or  twelvemonth,  by  reason  that  the 
ranon's  months  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  sun, 
is  about  eleven  days  shorter  than  the  sun's  year. 

noider. 

Taking  the  shoots  of  the  past  spring,  and  pegging 
them  down  in  very  rich  earth  perfectly  consumed, 
watering  them  upon  all  occasions,  by  this  time 
twelvemonth  they  will  be  ready  to  remove.  Evelyn. 

In  the  space  of  about  a  twelvemonth  I  have  run 
out  of  a  whole  thousand  pound  upon  her.  Addison. 

Not  twice  a  twelvemonth  you  appear  in  print. 

Pope. 

Twe'lvepence.  n.  s.  [ttvelve  and  pence.] 

A  shilling. 
Twe'lvepenny.  adj.  [twelve  and  penni/.] 

Sold  for  a  sliilling. 
I  would  wish  no  other  revenge,  from  this  rhyming 

judge  of  the  twelvepenny  gallery.  Dryden. 
Twe'lvescore.  adj.  [twelve  and  score.] 

Twelve  times  twenty ;   two  hundred 

and  forty. 

Twelvescore  viragos  of  the  Spartan  race.  Dryden. 

Twe'ntieth.  adj.  [tpenreogoBa,  Sax.] 
Twice  tenth  ;  ordinal  of  twenty. 

This  year. 
The  twentieth  from  the  firing  the  capitol. 
As  fatal  too  to  Rome,  hy  all  predictions.  B.  Junson. 

Why  was  not  I  the  twentieth  by  descent 
From  a  long  restive  race  of  droning  kings  ? 

Dryden. 

This  crown  now  must  be  raised,  and  coined  one 
twentieth  lighter  ;  which  is  nothing  but  changing 
the  denomination,  calling  that  a  crown  now,  which 
yesterday  was  but  a  part,  viz.  nineteen  twentieths. 

Locke. 

Twe'nty.  adj.  [tpentij,  Sax.] 

1.  Twice  ten. 

Hammond  seldom  did  eat  or  drink  more  than 
once  in  tu)enJi/-four  hours,  and  some  fruit  towards 
night.  Fell. 

At  least  nineteen  in  twenty  of  these  perplexing 
words  Height  be  changed  into  easy  ones.  Swift 

2.  A  proverbial  or  indefinite  number. 
Maximilian,  upon  twenty  respects,  could  not 

have  been  the  man.  Bacons  Henry  VII. 

Twi'bil.  ti.  s,  [twy  for  two,  and  bill; 

bipennis,  Lat.]  A  halbert.  Ainsworth. 
Twice,  adv.  [tpijiS,  Sax.  twees,  Dut.] 

1.  Two  times. 

Upon  his  crest  he  stiuck  liim  so. 
That  twice  he  reeled,  ready  twice  to  fall,  Spenser. 

He  twice  essay'd  to  cast  his  son  in  gold  ; 
Tioice  from  his  hands  he  dropp'd  the  forming 

mould.  Dryden. 

2.  Doubly. 

A  VitiU-  sum  you  mourn,  while  most  have  met 
With  twice  the  loss,  and  by  as  vile  a  cheat. 

Dryden. 

3.  It  is  often  used  in  composition. 

Life  is  tedious  as  a  tioice-told  tale. 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man.  Shakesp. 
Twice-bom  Bacchus  burst  the  thund'rer's  thigh. 

Creech. 

Extol  the  strength  of  a  tujice-conquer'd  race. 

Dryden. 

To  Twi'dle.  v.  a.  [This*  is  commonly 
written  tweedle.]  To  touch  lightly.  A 
low  word. 

With  my  fingers  upon  the  stupe,  I  pressed  close 
upon  it,  and  twidled  it  in,  first  one  side,  then  the 
other.  Wiseman. 

TWIG',  n.  s.  [tLpij,  tpijsa.  Sax.  twi/g, 
Dut.]  A  small  shoot  of  a  branch ;  a 
switch  tough  and  long. 

The  Britons  had  boats  made  of  willow  twigs, 
covered  on  the  outside  with  hides,  and  so  had  tlie 
Venetians.  Raleigh. 

They  chose  the  fig-tree,  such  as  spread  her  arms, 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root.  Milton. 

Canst  thou  with  a  weak  angle  strike  the  whale. 
His  huge  jaw  with  a  twig  or  bulrush  bore Sandys. 
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If  they  cut  the  twigs  at  evening,  a  plentiful  and 
pleasant  juice  comes  out.  More. 

From  parent  bough 
A  cyon  meetly  sever  :  after  force 
A  way  into  the  crabstock's  close-wrought  grda 
By  wedges,  and  within  the  living  wound 
Inclose  the  foster  twig,  around  which  spread 
The  binding  clay.  Philips. 

Twi'ggen.  adj.  [from  twig.]    Made  of 
twigs;  wicker. 
I'll  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle.  Shakesp. 
The  sides  and  rim  sewed  together  after  the  man- 
ner of  twiggen  work.  Grew. 
Twi'ggy.   adj.  [from  twig.]     Full  of 
twigs. 

Twi'light.  n.  s.  [tweelicht,  Dut.  tpeone- 
leohr.  Sax.]  ' 

1.  The  dubious  or  faint  light  before  sun- 
rise, and  after  sunset ;  obscure  light. 

Her  twilights  were  more  clear  than  our  mid-day, 

Donne. 

Suspicions  amongst  thoughts  are  like  bats 
amongst  birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight.  Certainly 
they  are  to  be  well  guarded.  Bacon, 

2.  Uncertain  view. 

A  faint  weak  love  of  virtue,  and  of  good. 
Reflects  from  her  on  them,  which  understood 
Her  worth  ;  and  though  she  have  sliut  in  all  day, 
The  twilight  of  her  memory  doth  stay.  Donne.< 

He  that  saw  hell  in 's  melancholy  dream. 
And,  in  the  twilight  of  his  phancy's  theme, 
Scar'd  from  his  sins,  repented  in  a  fright. 
Had  he  view'd  Scotland,  had  turn'd  proselyte. 

Cleaveland. 
Ambrosial  night,  with  clouds  exhal'd 
From  that  high  mount  of  God,  whence  light  and 
'  shade 
Spring  both,  the  face  of  brightest  heav'n  had 
chang'd 

To  grateful  twilight.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

When  the  sun  was  down. 
They  just  arriv'd  by  twilight  at  a  town.  Dryden. 

In  the  greatest  part  of  our  concernment  he  has 
afi"orded  us  only  the  twilight  of  probability,  suitable 
to  our  state  of  mediocrity.  Locke. 

Twi'light.  adj. 

1.  Not  clearly  or  brightly  illuminated; 
obscure  ;  deeply  shaded. 

When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves.  Milton, 

O'er  the  twilight  groves,  and  dusky  caves. 
Long-sounding  isles,  and  intermingled  graves, 
'    Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose.  Pope. 

2.  Seen  or  done  by  twilight. 

On  old  Lycaeus,  or  Cjllene  hoar. 
Trip  no  more  in  twilight  ranks.  Milton. 

Twin.  n.  s.  [tpmn,  Sax.  tweelingen, 
Dut.] 

1.  Children  born  at  a  birth.  It  is  there- 
fore seldom  used  in  the  singular ;  though 
sometimes  it  is  used  for  one  of  twins. 

In  this  mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here 's  the  tiuin 
brother  of  thy  letter  ;  but  let  thine  inherit  first,  for 
mine  never  shall.  Shakesp. 

In  bestowing 
He  was  most  princely  :  ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning,  Ipswich  and  Oxford. 

Shakesp. 

If  that  moment  of  the  time  of  birth  be  of  such 
moment, whence  proceedeth  the  great  difference  of 
the  constitutions  of  twins,  which,  though  together 
born,  have  strange  and  contrary  fortunes 

DrummoTid. 

The  divided  dam 
Runs  to  the  summons  of  her  hungry  lamb  ; 
But  when  the  twin  cries  halves,  she  quits  the  first. 

Cleavtland. 

No  weight  of  birth  did  on  oiie  side  prevail. 
Two  twins  less  even  lie  in  Nature's  scale.  Cowley. 
They  came  twins  from  the  womb,  and  still  they 
live 

As  if  they  would  go  iujins  too  to  the  grave.  Otmy, 
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Fair  Leda's  tmns,  in  time  to  stars  decreed, 
ne  fought  on  foot,  one  curb'd  the  licry  steed. 

Dryden. 

Had  there  been  the  same  likeness  in  all  men,  as 
metimes  in  tviins,  it  would  have  given  occasion 
confusion.  Grew. 
jemini,  the  sign  of  the  zodiack. 

This,  when  the  sun  retires, 
rst  shines  and  spreads  black  night  with  feeble 
fires, 

len  parts  the  twins  and  crab,  Creech. 
When  now  no  more  th'  alternate  twins  are  fir'd, 
ort  is  the  doubtful  empire  of  the  night,  'fliomson. 

Twin.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

lO  be  bom  at  the  same  birth. 
He  that  is  approv'd  in  this  offence, 
hough  he  had  twinn'd  with  me  both  at  a  birth, 
all  lose  me.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

To  bring  two  at  once. 
Ewes  yearly  by  twinning  rich  masters  do  make. 

Tusser. 

To  be  paired ;  to  be  suited. 

Hath  nature  given  them  eyes, 
hich  can  distinguish  'twixt 
he  fiery  orbs  above  and  the  twinned  stones 
pon  the  humbled  beach  ?  Shakesp. 

0  how  inscrutable  !  his  equity 

'wins  with  his  power.  Sandys. 

riNB'ORN.  adj.  [twin  and  born.}  Born 
the  same  birth. 
Our  sins  lay  on  the  king  ;  he  must  bear  all. 
hard  condition,  and  twinbom  with  greatness ! 

Shakesp. 

Twine,  v.  a.  [tpman.  Sax.  twynan, 
)ut.] 

To  twist  or  complicate  so  as  to  unite, 
)r  form  one  body  or  substance  out  of 
wo  or  more. 

Thou  shalt  make  an  hanging  of  blue,  and  fine 
mned  linen,  wrought  with  needlework. 

'Eiodus,  xxvi.  36. 

1  know  not  whether  this  is  from  twine 
3r  twin. 

By  original  lapse,  true  liberty 
s  ost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells, 
Vwind,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being. 

Mlton. 

To  unite  itself. 

Lumps  of  sugar  lose  themselves,  and  tvnne 
I'heir  subtile  essence  with  the  soul  of  wine.  Crash. 

>  Twine,  v.  n. 

To  convolve  itself;  to  wrap  itself 
closely  about. 

Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine. 
The  victor  cried,  the  glorious  prize  is  mine !  Pope. 

To  unite  by  interposition  of  parts. 

Friends  now  fast  sworn,  who  twine  hi  love 
[Inseparable,  shall,  within  this  hour. 
Oil  a  dissention  of  a  doit,  break  out 
fo  bitterest  enmity.  Shakesp. 

To  wind ;  to  make  flexures. 

As  rivers,  though  they  bend  and  twine, 
Still  to  the  sea  their  course  incline  : 
Or  as  philosophers,  who  find 
Some  fav'rite  system  to  their  mind, 
In  ev'ry  point  to  make  it  fit. 
Will  force  ail  nature  to  submit.  Swiji. 
I'he  deer  rustles  thro'  the  twining  brake.  Thomson. 
To  turn  round. 

O  friends ! 

Some  oiie  abides  within  here,  that  commenas 
The  place  to  us,  and  breathes  a  voice  divine  : 
As  she  some  web  wrought,  or  her  spindles  twine. 
She  cherisht  with  her  song.  Chapman. 

iViNE.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

A  twisted  thread. 

Not  any  damsel,  which  her  vaunteth  most 
In  skilful  knitting  of  soft  silken  twine.  Spenser. 

A  pointed  sword  hung  threat'ning  o'er  his  head, 
Sustain'd  but  by  a  slender  twine  of  thread. 

Dryden. 
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2.  Twist;  convolution. 

Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide. 
Not  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine.  Milton. 
Welcome  joy  and  feast. 
Braid  yuur  locks  with  rosy  twine, 
Dropping  odours,  dropping  wine.  Miltnn. 

3.  Embrace;  act  of  convolving  itself  round. 

Everlasting  hate 
Tlie  vine  to  ivy  bears,  but  with  am'rous  twine 
Clasps  the  tall  elm.  ^  Philips. 

To  Twinge,  v.  a.  [twingen,  Germ 
twinge,  Dan.] 

1.  To  torment  with  sudden  and  short 
.  pain. 

4t:  The  gnat  charged  into'  the  nostrils  of  the  lion, 
and  there  twinged  him  till  he  made  him  tear  him- 
self, and  so  mastered  him.  L'Estrange. 

2.  To  pinch  ;  to  tweak. 

When  a  man  is  past  his  sense. 
There's  no  way  to  reduce  him  thence, 
3ut  twinging  him  by  th'  ears  and  nose. 
Or  laying  on  of  heavy  blows.  Hudibras. 

Twinge,  n,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Short,  sudden,  sharp  pain. 

The  wickedness  of  this  old  villain  startles  me, 
and  gives  me  a  twinge  for  my  own  sin,  though  far 
short  of  his.  Dryden. 

2.  A  tweak ;  a  pinch. 

How  can  ycm  fawn  upon  a  master  that  gives 
you  so  many  blows  and  twinges  by  the  ears  ? 

L'Estrange, 

TwiNK.  n.  s.  [See  Twinkle.]  The  mo- 
tion of  an  eye ;  a  moment.    Not  in  use. 

She  hung  about  my  neck,  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath. 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love.  Shakesp. 

To  Twi'nkle.  v.  n.  [■cpmclian.  Sax.] 

1.  To  sparkle ;  to  flash  irregularly  ;  to 
shine  with  intermitted  light;  to  shine 
faintly  ;  to  quiver. 

At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star. 
But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun.  Shakesp. 

As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  stream. 
Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam, 
So  seems  this  gorgeous  beauty.  Shakesp, 

Some  their  forked  tails  stretch  forth  on  high. 
And  tear  the  twinkling  stars  from  trembling  sky. 

Fai^'ax. 

God  comprises  all  the  good  we  value  in  the 
creatures,  as  the  sun  doth  the  light  that  twinkles 
in  the  stars.  Boyle. 

The  star  of  love. 
That  toin/ctes  you  to  fair  Alraeyda's  bed.  Dryden. 

Think  you  your  new  French  proselytes  are  come 
To  starve  abroad,  because  they  starv'd  at  home  ? 
Your  benefices  twinkled  from  afar.  Dryden. 

So  weak  your  charms,  that,  Ijke  a  winter's  night 
Twinkling  with  stars,  they  freeze  me  while  they 
light.  Dryden. 

These  stars  do  not  twinkle  when  viewed  through 
telescopes  which  have  large  apertures  :  for  the 
rays  of  light  which  pass  through  divers  parts  of 
the  aperture  tremble  each  of  them  apart ;  and  by 
means  of  their  various,  and  sometimes  contrary 
tremors,  fall  at  one  and  the  same  time  upon  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Newton. 

2.  To  open  and  shut  the  eye  by  turns. 
The  owl  fell  a  moping  and  twinkling.  L'Estran. 

3.  To  play  irregularly. 

His  eyes  will  twinkle,  and  his  tongue  will  roll, 
As  though  he  beckon'd  and  call'd  back  his  soul. 

Donne. 

Twi'nkle.  1  rx?  ..-u  u^ 
rr.    -  >  n.  s.  [irom  the  verb.] 

Twinkling.  J 

1.  A  sparkling  intermitting  light. 

2.  A  motion  of  the  eye. 

Suddenly,  with  twitiKle  of  her  eye, 
The  damsel  Ijroke  his  misintended  dart.  Spenser. 

I  come,  I  come  ;  the  least  twinkle  had  brought 
me  to  iliee.  Vryden's  Don  Sebastian. 

3.  A  short  space,  sucli  as  is  taken  up  by  a 
motion  of  the  eye. 
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Money  can  thy  wants  at  will  supply  ; 
Shields,  steeds,  and  arms,  and  all  things  for  thee 
meet. 

It  can  pourvey  in  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Spenser. 

These  false  beauties  of  the  stage  are  no  more 
lasting  than  a  rainbow ;  when  the  actor  gilds  them 
no  longer  with  his  reflection,  they  vanish  in  a 
twinkling.  _  Dryden. 

The  action,  passion,  and  manners  of  so  ni?.nv 
persons  in  a  picture,  are  to  be  discerned  in  tfie 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  if  the  sight  could  travel  over 
so  many  diff^erent  objects  all  at  once.  Dryden. 

Twi'nling.  n.  s.  [diminutive  of  twin.] 
A  twin  lamb ;  a  lamb  of  two  brought 
at  a  birth. 
Twinlings  increase  bring.      Tusser's  Husbandry. 

Twi'nner.  n.  s.  [from  twin.]    A  breeder 
of  twins. 

Ewes  yeerley  by  twinning  rich  maisters  d  j 
make. 

The  lambe  of  such  twinners  for  breeders  go  take. 

Tusser. 

To  Twirl,  v.  a.  [from  whirl.]    To  turn 
round ;  to  move  by  a  quick  rotation. 

Wool  and  raw  silk  by  moisture  incorporate  with 
other  thread  :  especially  if  there  be  a  little  wreath- 
ing, as  appearetb  by  the  twisting  and  twirling 
about  of  spindles.  Bacon. 

Dextrous  damsels  twirl  the  sprinkling  mop. 

Gay. 

See  ruddy  maids. 
Some  taught  with  dextrous  hand  to  twirl  the 
wheel.  Dodsley. 

To  Twirl,  v.  n.    To  revolve  with  a  quick 
motion. 

Twirl,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Rotation  ;  circular  motion.  ' 

2.  Twist;  convolution. 

The  twirl  on  this  is  different  from  that  of  the 
others ;  this  being  an  heterostropha,  the  twirb 
turning  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left. 

Woodward  on  Fossils. 

To  TWIST.  V.  a.  [serpij-an.  Sax.  trvisten, 
Dut.] 

1 .  To  form  by  complication ;   to  form 
by  convolution. 

Do  but  despair 
And,  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  strangle  thee-  Shakesp. 

To  reprove  discontent,  the  ancients  feigned,  that 
in  hell  stood  a  man  twisting  a  rope  of  hay  ;  and 
still  he  twisted  on,  suffering  an  ass  to  eat  up  all 
that  was  finished.  Tayior. 
Would  Clotho  wash  her  hands  in  milk. 
And  twist  our  thread  with  gold  and  silk  ; 
Would  she  in  friendship,  peace,  and  plenty. 
Spin  out  our  years  to  four  times  twenty  ; 
And  should  we  both  in  this  condition 
Have  conquer'd  love,  and  worse  ambition  ; 
Else  these  two  passions  by  the  way 
May  chance  to  shew  us  scurvy  play.  Prior. 
The  task  were  harder  to  secure  my  own 
Against  the  power  of  those  already  known  ; 
For  well  you  twist  the  secret  chains  that  bind 
With  gentle  force  the  captivated  mind.  Lyttleton. 

2.  To  contort ;  to  writhe. 

Either  double  it  into  a  pyramidical,  or  twist  it 
into  a  serpentine  form.  Pope. 

3.  To  wreath ;  to  wind ;.  to  encircle  by 
something  round  about. 

There  are  pillars  of  smoke  timted  about  with 
wreaths  of  flame.       Barnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

4.  To  form  ;  to  weave. 

If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it. 
And  thou  slialt  have  her :  was 't  not  to  this  end 
That  thou  began'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story  ?  Shak(sp, 

5.  To  unite  by  intertexture  of  parts. 

All  know  how  prodigal 
Of  thy  great  soul  iliou  art,  longing  to  twist 
Bays  with  that  ivy  which  so  early  kist 
Thy  youthful  temples.  Walter. 

6.  To  unite ;  to  insinuate. 
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Wlien  avarice  twists  itself,  not  only  with  the 
practice  of  men,  but  tlie  doctrines  of  the  church  ; 
when  ecclesiasticks  dispute  for  mone3',  the  mis- 
chief seems  fatal.  Decay  of'Pietv. 

To  Twist,  v.  n.    To  be  contorted ;  to  be 
convolved. 

In  an  ileus,  commonly  called  the  twisting  of  the 
guts,  is  a  circumvolution  or  insertion  of  one  part  of 
the  gut  within  the  other.      Arbuthnot  on  Aliments' 

Deep  in  her  breast  he  plung'd  the  shining  sword: 
Th'  Inachians  view  the  slain  with  vast  surprise, 
Her  twisting  volumes,  and  her  rolling  eyes.  Fnpe. 

Twist,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Any  thing  made  by  convolution,  or 
winding  two  bodies  together. 

Minerva  nurs'd  him 
Within  a  twist  of  twining  osiers  laid.  Addison. 

2.  A  single  string  of  a  cord. 

Winding  a  thin  string  about  the  work  hazards 
its  breaking,  by  the  fretting  of  the  several  twists 
against  one  another.  Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercises. 

3.  A  cord ;  a  string. 

Through  these  labyrinths,  not  my  grov'lingwit. 
But  thy  silk  twist,  let  down  from  heav'n  to  me, 

Did  both  conduct  and  teach  me,  how  by  it 
To  climb  to  thee.  Herbert. 

About  his  chin  the  tivist 
He  ty'd,  and  soon  the  strangled  soul  disuiiss'd. 

Dryden. 

4.  Contortion ;  writhe. 

Not  the  least  turn  or  twist  in  the  fibres  of  any 
one  animal,  which  does  not  render  tliem  more 
Jjroper  for  tliat  particular  animal's  way  of  life  than 
any  other  cast  or  texture.  Addison. 

5.  The  manner  of  twisting. 
Jack  shrunk  at  first  sight  of  it;  he  found  fault 

with  the  length,  the  thickness,  and  the  twist. 

Arbuthnot. 

Twi'ster.  n.  s.  [from  twist.} 

1.  One  who  twists ;  a  ropemaker. 

2.  The  instrument  of  twisting.  To  this 
word  I  have  annexed  some  remarkable 
lines,  which  explain  twist  in  all  its 
senses. 

When  a  twister  a  twisting  will  twist  him  a  twist, 
_  For  the  twisting  of  his  twist  he  three  twines  doth 
intwist  ; 

But  if  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  do  untwist. 
The  twine  that  untwisteth  untwisteth  the  twist. 
Untwirling  the  twine  that  untwisteth  between, 
He  twirls  with  his  twister  the  two  in  a  twine ; 
Then  twice  having  twisted  the  twines  of  the  twine. 
He  twicheth  the  twine  he  had  twined  in  twain. 
The  twain  that,  in  twining  before  in  the  twine, 
As  twins  were  intwisted,  he  now  doth  untwine, 
'Twixt  the  twain  intertwisting  a  twine  more  be- 
tween. 

He,  twirling  his  twister,  makes  a  twist  of  the 
twine.  Wallis. 

To  Twit.  v.  a.  [ebpitan,  Sax.]    To  sneer 
to  flout ;  to  reproach. 

When  approaching  the  stormy  stowers 
We  mought  with  our  shoulders  bear  off  the  sharp 
showers, 

And  sooth  to  saine,  nought  seemeth  sike  strife. 
That  shepherds  so  tvAien  each  other's  life.  Spenser, 

When  1  protest  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  ray  friend. 

Shakesp. 

-lEsop  minds  men  of  their  errors,  without  twit- 
ting them  for  w/iat 's  amiss.  L'Estrange. 
This  these  scoffers  twitted  the  Christians  with. 

Tillotsmi. 

Galen  bled  his  patients,  till  by  fainting  they 
could  bear  no  longer  ;  for  which  he  was  twitted  in 
his  own  time.  Baher. 

To  TWITCH.  V.  a.  [tpiccian.  Sax.]  To 
vellicate ;  to  pluck  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion ;  to  snatch  ;  to  piuck  with  a  hasty 
motion. 

He  rose,  and  twitch'd  his  mantle  blue. 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new. 

Milton. 
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Twitch'd  by  the  sleeve,  he  mouths  it  more  and 
more.  _  Dryden. 

With  a  fuiious  leap 
She  sprung  from  bed,  disturbed  in  her  mind. 
And  fear'd  at  ev'ry  step  a  twitching  spright  behind. 

Dryden. 

Thrice  they  twitch'd  the  diamond  in  her  ear. 

Pope. 

Twitch,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  quick  pull ;  a  sudden  vellication. 

But  Hudibras  gave  him  a  twitch 
As  quick  as  lightning  in  the  breech.  Hudibras. 
The  lion  gave  one  hearty  twitch,  and  got  his 
feet  out  of  the  trap,  but  left  his  claws  behiiTd. 

L'  Estrange. 

2.  A  contraction  of  the  fibres. 

Other  confed'rate  pairs 
Contract  the  fibres,  and  the  twitch  produce, 
Which  gently  pushes  on  the  grateful  food 
To  the  wide  stomach,  by  its  hollow  road. 

Blackmare. 

Mighty  physical  their  fear  is  ; 
For,  soon  as  noise  of  combat  near  is. 
Their  heart,  descending  to  their  breeches, 
Must  give  their  stomaclis  cruel  twitches.  Prior. 
A  fit  of  the  stone  is  the  cure,  from  the  inflamma- 
tion and  pain  occasioning  convulsive  twitches. 

Sharp. 

Twi'tchgrass.  n.  s.    A  plant. 

Twitchgrass  is  a  weed  that  keeps  some  land 
loose,  hollow,  and  draws  away  the  virtue  of  the 
ground.  Mortimer. 

To  Twi'tter.  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  a  sharp  tremulous  intermitted 
noise. 

This  must  be  done  ; 
Swallows  twitter  on  the  chimney-tops.  Dryden. 

They  twitter  chearful,  till  the  vernai  months 
Invite  them  back.  Thomson. 

2.  To  be  suddenly  moved  with  any  in- 
clination.   A  low  word. 

A  widow  which  had  a  twittering  tovi  at  A  a  second 
husband,  took  a  gossiping  companion  to  manage 
the  job.  L'Eslrange. 

Twitter,  n.  s. 

1,  Any  motion  or  disorder  of  passion  ; 
such  as,  a  violent  fit  of  laughing,  or  fit 
of  fretting. 

The  ancient  errant  knights 
Won  all  their  ladies  hearts  in  fights, 
And  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters. 
To  put  them  into  amorous  twitters.  Hudibras. 
The  moon  was  in  a  heavy  twitter,  that  her 
cloaths  never  fitted  her.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Anupbraider. 

Twittletwa'ttle.  n.  s.  [A  ludicrous 
reduipYication  of  twattle.]  Tattle;  gab- 
ble.   A  vile  word. 

Insipid  twittletwattles,  frothy  jests,  and  jingling 
witticisms,  inure  us  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
things.  L'Estrange. 

TwiXT.    A  contraction  of  betwixt. 
Twilight,  short  arbiter  'tmxt  day  and  night. 

Milton. 

Two.  adj.  [twai,  Goth,  rpu,  Sax.] 

1.  One  and  one. 

Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch ; 
Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  tVie  deeper  mouth  ; 
Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better  temper; 
Between  J«;o horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best; 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye, 
I  have  some  shallow  spirit  of  j'udgment.  Shakesp. 

Three  words  it  will  three  times  report,  and  then 
the  two  latter  for  some  times. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Fifteen  chambers  were  to  lodge  us  two  and  two 
together.  Bacon. 
They  lay 

By  two  and  two  across  the  common  way.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  used  in  composition. 

Next  to  the  raven's  age,  the  Pylian  king 
Was  longest  liVd  of  any  two-legg'd  thing. 

Dryden. 
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A  rational  animal  better  described  man's  essence 
than  a  tu'o-legged  animal,  with  broad  nails  and 
without  feathers.  Locke, 

The  tiuo-shap'd  Ericthonius  had  his  birth 
Without  a  mother,  from  the  teeming  earth. 

Addison. 

Her  register  was  a  two-leaved  book  of  record 
one  page  containing  the  names  of  her  living,  and 
the  other  of  her  deceased  members.  ^yl'ffe, 

Two'edged.  adj.  [two  and  edge.]  Hav- 
ing an  edge  on  either  side. 


Clarissa  drew,  with  temptirig  grace, 
A  twoedg'd  weapon  from  her  shining  case. 


Pope. 


Two'fold.  adj.  [two  and  fold.]  Dou- 
ble; two  of  the  same  kind;  or  two 
different  things  coexisting. 

Our  prayer  against  sudden  death  importeth  a 
twofold  desire,  that  death  when  it  cometh  may 
give  us  some  convenient  respite  ;  or  if  that  be  de- 
nied us  of  God,  yet  we  may  liave  wisdom  to  pro- 
vide always  before-hand.  Hooker. 

Through  mirksom  air  her  ready  way  she  makes, 
Her  twofold  team,  of  which  two  black  as  pitch. 
And  two  were  brown,  yet  each  to  each  unlike 
Did  softly  swim  away.  Fairy  Queen. 

0  thou  I  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, 
Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate, 
Doth  now  with  twofold  vigour  life  rae  up. 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head. 

Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers, ' 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point. 

Shakesp. 

Our  twofold  seas  wash  either  side.  Dryden. 

Time  and  place,  taken  for  distinguishable  por- 
tions of  space  and  duration,  have  each  of  them  a 
twofold  acceptation.  Locke. 

Ewes,  that  erst  brought  forth  but  single  lambs, 
Now  dropp'd  their  twofold  burdens.  Prior. 

Holiness  may  be  taken  in  a  twofold  sense  :  for 
that  external  holiness,  whicli  belongs  to  persons 
or  things,  offered  to  God  ;  or  for  those  internal 
graces  which  sanctify  our  natures.  Atterbury. 

Two'fold.  adv.  Doubly. 

A  proselyte  you  make  twofold  more  the  child  of 
hell  than  yourselves.  Matt,  xxiii.  15. 

Two'handed.  adj.  [two  and  hand.] 
Large ;  bulky  ;  enormous  of  magni- 
tude. 

With  huge  twohanded  sway, 
Brandish'd  aloft,  the  horrid  edge  came  down, 
Wide  wasting.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

If  little,  then  she 's  life  and  soul  all  o'er  ; 
An  Amazon,  the  large  twohanded  whore.  Dryden. 

Two'pence.  n.  s.    A  small  coin,  valued 
at  twice  a  penny. 
You  all  shew  like  gilt  twopences  to  me.  Shakesp. 
ToTYE.v.a.    To  bind.    See  Tie. 

Tye.  n.  s.  See  Tie.  A  knot ;  a  bond 
or  obligation. 

Lay  your 

Command  upon  me ;  to  the  which  my  duties 

Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tye 

For  ever  knit.  Shakesp, 

1  have  no  tye  upon  you  to  be  true, 

But  that  which  loosen'd  your's,  my  love  to  you. 

Dryden. 

Honour 's  a  sacred  tye,  the  law  of  kings. 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection. 
That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  it  meets  her, 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not ; 
It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with.  Addison 

Lend  me  aid,  1  now  conjure  thee,  lend, 
By  the  soft  tye  and  sacred  name  of  friend.  Pope. 

Ty'ger.  n.  s.    See  Tiger. 

Tyke,  n,  s.  [See  Tike.]  Tyke  in  Scot- 
tish still  denotes  a  dog,  or  one  as  con- 
temptible and  vile  as  a  dog  ;  and  from 
thence  perhaps  comes  teague. 

Base  tyke,  call'st  thou  me  host  ?  now, 
By  this  band,  i  swear  I  scorn  the  term.  Shakesp, 
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f'MBAL.  n.  s.  \tymhal,  Fr.]  A  kind 
)f  kettle  drum. 

Yet,  gracious  charity  !  indulgent  guest ! 
Vere  not  thy  pow'r  exerted  in  ray  breast, 
kjy  speeches  would  send  up  unheeded  pray'r: 
'he  scorn  of  life  would  be  but  wild  despair  : 
\.  tymbal's  sound  were  better  than  niy  voice, 
dy  faith  were  form,  my  eloquence  were  noise. 

Prior. 

^MPANl'TES.  n.  s.  [Tu^7r«»,l«?.]  That 
particular  sort  of  dropsy  that  swells  the 
jelly  up  like  a  drum,  and  is  often  cured 
)y  tapping. 

'mpanum.  n.  A  drum;  a  part  of 
he  ear,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
;o  a  drum. 
The  three  little  bones  in  meatu  auditorio,  by 
Tming  the  tymjianum,  are  a  great  help  to  the 
earing.  -  Wiseman. 

r'MPANY.  n.  s.  [from  tympanum,  Lat.] 
\  kind  of  obstructed  flatulence  that 
iwells  the  body  like  a  drum ;  the  wind 
iropsy. 

Hope,  the  Christian  grace,  must  be  proportioned 
nd  attemperate  to  the  promise  ;  if  it  exceed  that 
emper  and  proportion,  it  becomes  a  tumour  and 
ympany  of  hope.  Hammond. 

He  does  not  shew  us  Rome  great  suddenly, 
Is  if  the  empire  were  a  tympany  ; 
$ut  gives  it  natural  growth,  tells  how  and  why 
'he  little  body  grew  so  large  and  high.  Suckling. 

Others,  that  alFect 
L  lofty  stile,  swell  to  a  tympany,  Roscommon. 

Pride  is  no  more  than  an  unnatural  tympany, 
hat  lises  in  a  bubble,  and  spends  itself  in  a  blast. 

L'Estrange. 

Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  make  pretence 
)f  likeness  ;  thine 's  a  tympany  of  sense. 
L  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ. 
Jut  sure  thou  'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit.  Dryden. 

The  air  is  so  rarified  in  this  kind  of  dropsical 
umour,  as  makes  it  hard  and  tight  like  a  drum, 
nd  from  thence  it  is  called  a  tympany.  Arbuthnot. 

'ny.  adj.  Small. 

He  that  has  a  little  tyny  wit, 
r'lust  make  content  with  his  fortunes  fit.  Shahesp. 

rPE.  n.  s.  [type,  Fr.  typus,  Lat.  rimf.] 

Emblem ;  mark  of  something. 

Clean  renouncing 
'he  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  stockings, 
ihort  bolster'd  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel, 
Lnd  understanding  again  the  honest  men.  Shakesp. 
Thy  emblem,  gracious  queen,  the  British  rose, 
rype  of  sweet  rule,  and  gentle  majesty.  Prior. 

That  by  which  something  future  is 
jrefigured. 

Informing  them  by  types 
Lnd  shadows  of  that  destin'd  seed  to  bruise 
^he  serpent,  by  what  means  he  shall  achieve 
Mankind's  deliverance.  Milton. 

The  Apostle  shews  the  Christian  religion  to  be 
n  truth  and  substance  what  the  Jewish  was  only 
n  Vpe  and  shadow.  Tillotson, 

A  stamp ;  a  mark.    Not  in  use. 

Tliy  father  bears  the  type  of  King  of  Naples, 
fct  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman.  Shakesp. 

hat  good  is  cover'd  with  the  face  of  beav'n 
I'o  b  discovered,  that  can  do  me  good? 
— Th'  advancement  of  your  children,  gentle  lady  ! 
-Up  to  some  scaffold,  there  to  lose  their  head  ! 
—No,  to  the  dignity  and  height  of  fortune, 
rhe  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory.  Shak. 

Which,  though  in  their  mean  types  small  matter 
doth  appeare, 
STet  both  of  good  account  are  reckon'd  in  the  shiere. 

Drayton. 

A  printing  letter, 

)  Type.  v.  a.    To  prefigure. 

He  ratified  ceremonial  and  positive  laws,  in  re- 
ipect  of  their  spiritual  use  and  signification,  and 
Liy  fulfilling  all  things  typed  and  pre-figured  by 
ifieni.  White. 


Ty'pical.)   adj.  [typique,  Fr.  typicus, 
Ty'pick.  f    Lat.]  Emblematical ;  figu- 
rative of  something  else. 

The  Levitical  priesthood  was  only  typical  of  the 
Christian :  which  is  so  much  more  holy  and  ho- 
nourable than  that,  as  the  institution  of  Christ  is 
more  excellent  than  that  of  Moses.  Atterbury. 
Hence  that  many  coursers  ran. 
Hand-in-hand,  a  goodly  train. 
To  bless  the  great  Eliza's  reign; 
And  in  the  typic  glory  show 
What  fuller  bliss  Maria  shall  bestow.  Prior. 

Ty'pically.  adv.  [from  typical.]    In  a 
typical  manner. 

This  excellent  communicativeness  of  the  divine 
natureistt/picoWy  represented,  and  mysteriously  ex- 
emplified by  the  Porphyrian  scale  of  being.  Norris. 

Ty'picalness.  71.  s.  [from  typical.]  The 

state  of  being  typical. 
To  Ty'pify.  v.  a.  [from  type.]   To  figure ; 
to  shew  in  emblem. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  hath  the  power  of  a 
pattern  to  us,  and  is  so  typified  in  baptism,  as  an 
engagement  to  rise  to  newness  of  life.  Hammond. 

Our  Saviour  was  typified  indeed  by  the  goat  that 
was  slain  ;  at  the  effusion  of  whose  blood ,  not  only 
the  hard  hearts  of  his  enemies  relented,  but  the 
stony  rocks  and  vail  of  the  temple  were  shattered. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Typo'grapher.  n.  s.  [riJwJt  and  y^x<pu.] 
A  printer. 

Typogra'phical.    adj.    [from  typo- 
graphy.] 

1.  Emblematical;  figurative. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  printer's  art. 
Typogra'phically.  adv.  [from  typo- 
graphical.] 

1.  Emblematically ;  figuratively. 

2.  After  the  manner  of  printers. 
TYPO  GRAPHY,  n.  s.  [typographie,  Fr. 

typographia,  Lat.] 

1.  Emblematical,  figurative,  or  hierogly- 
phical  representation. 

Those  diminutive  and  pamphlet  treatises  daily 
published  amongst  us,  are  pieces  containing  rather 
typography  than  verity.     Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  The  art  of  printing. 
Ty'ranness.  n.  s.  [from  tyrant.]  A 

she  tyrant. 

riiey  were,  by  law  of  that  proud  tyranness, 
Provok'd  with  wrath  and  envy's  false  surmise. 

Spenser. 

The  tyranness  doth  joy  to  see 
The  huge  massacres  which  her  eyes  do  make. 

Spenser. 

Tyra'nnical.  1    adj.   [tyrannus,  Lat. 
Tyra'nnick.  /     tyrannique,  Fr.  rv^ett- 
HBo;.]    Suiting  a  tyrant ;  acting  like  a 
tyrant;  cruel;  despotick;  imperious. 

Charge  him  home  that  lie  affects 
Tyrannick  power.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

You  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  oflSce,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical.  Shakesp. 

Domitian  had  been  tyrannical ;  and  in  his  time 
many  noble  houses  were  overthrown  by  false  accu- 
sations. Bacon. 

Subdue  and  quell,  o'er  all  the  earth. 
Brute  violence,  and  proud  tyrannick  pow'r. 

Milton. 

If  the  spirit  of  a  subject  be  rebellious,  in  a  prince 
it  will  be  tyrannical  and  intolerable.  Taylor. 

She  hath  recourse 
To  tears  and  prayers,  again  she  feels  the  smart 
Of  a  fresh  wound  from  the  tyrannick  dart.  Denham. 

Our  sects  a  more  tyrannick  power  assume. 
And  would  for  scorpions  change  the  rods  of  Rome. 

Tioscommon, 


And  by  the  nobles,  by  his  commons  curst, 
Th'  oppressor  rul'd  tyrannick  where  he  durst ; 
Stretch'd  o'er  the  poor  and  church  his  iron  rod. 
And  treats  alike  his  vassals  and  his  God.  Pope. 

Tyra'nnically.  adv.  [from  tyrannical.] 

In  manner  of  a  tyrant. 
Tyra'nnicide.  n.  s.  [tyrannus,  and 

ctsdo,  Lat.]     The  act  of  killing  a 

tyrant. 

To  Ty'rannise.  v.  n.  [tyranniser,  Fr. 
from  tyrant.]  To  play  the  tyrant ;  to 
act  with  rigour  and  imperiousness. 

While  we  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  through 
Christ  Jesus,  fear  will  not  be  able  to  tyrannise  over 
us.  Hooker. 

Then  'gan  Carausius  tyrannise  anew. 
And  'gainst  the  Romans  bent  their  proper  power, 

And  so  Alectus  treacherously  slew. 
And  took  on  him  the  robe  of  emperor.  Spenser. 

1  made  thee  miserable, 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  suffrages 
On  him,  that  thus  doth  tyrannise  o'er  me.  Shakesp 

A  crew,  whom  like  ambition  joins 
With  him,  or  under  him  to  tyrannise.  Milton. 
Beauty  had  crown'd  you,  and  y6u  must  ha^e 
been 

The  whole  world's  mistress,  other  than  a  queen  ; 
All  had  been  rivals,  and  you  might  have  spar'd. 
Or  kill'd  and  tyrannis'd  without  a  guard.  Waller. 

He  does  violence  to  his  own  faculties,  tyrannises 
over  his  own  mind,  and  usurps  the  prerogative 
that  belongs  to  truth  alone,  which  is,  to  command 
by  its  own  authority.  Locke. 

Ty'rannous.  adj.  [from  tyrant.]  Tyran- 
nical ;  despotick ;  arbitrary  ;  severe , 
cruel ;  imperious.    Not  in  use. 

It  is  strange  to  see  the  unmanlike  cruelty  of 
mankind,  who,  not  content  with  their  tyrannous 
ambition  to  have  brought  the  others  virtuous  pa- 
tience under  them,  think  their  masterhood  nothing 
without  doing  injury  to  them.  Sidney, 

Lately  grown  into  a  loathing  and  detestation  ot 
the  unj  ust  and  tyrannous  rule  of  Harold,  an  usurper. 

Spenser, 

Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father. 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north. 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  blowing.  Shakesp. 

'Tis  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 


To  use  it  like  a  giant.  Shakesp 

Fear  you  his  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas  I 
Than  the  queen's  life?  Shakesp. 
Subjection  to  his  empire  tyrannous.  Milton. 


After  the  death  of  this  tyrannous  and  ambitious 
king,  these  writings  came  abroad.  Temple, 

Ty'ranny.  n.  s.  [tyrannis,  Lat.  rv^xvin 
tyrannic,  Fr.] 

1.  Absolute  monarchy  imperiously  admi- 
nistered. 

One  grand  foe, 
Who  now  triumphs,  and,  in  th'  excess  of  joy. 
Sole  reigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  heav'n.  Milton. 

The  cities  fell  often  under  tyrannies,  which  spring 
naturally  out  of  popular  governments.  Temple, 

2.  Unresisted  and  cruel  power. 

Boundless  intemperance 
In  nature  is  a  tyranny  ;  it  hath  been 
Th'  untimely  emptying  of  the  hapoy  throne. 
And  fall  of  many  kings.  A  Shake^, 

3.  Cruel  government ;  rigorois  command. 

Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country  ! 
Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure. 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee.  Shakesp. 

Suspicions  dispose  kings  to  tyranny,  and  hus- 
bands to  jealousy.  Bacon. 

God,  in  judgment  just, 
Subjects  him  from  without  to  violent  lords  ; 
Who  oft  as  undeservedly  inthral 
His  outward  freedom  :  tyranny  must  be.  Milton, 

4.  Severity ;  rigour  ;  inclemency. 
The  tyranny  o'  the  open  night 's  too  rough 

For  nature  to  endure.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
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TY'RANT.  «.  s.  [ryjaj^o? ;  iyrannus,  Lat. 
Rowland  contends  that  this  word,  with 
the  correspondent  Greek  and  Latin,  is 
derived  from  tir,  Welch  and  Erse,  land, 
and  rhanner,  Welch,  to  share ;  q.  d.  tir- 
hanner  a  sharer,  or  divider  of  land  among 
his  vassals.] 

\ .  An  absolute  monarch  governing  impe- 
riously. * 

2.  A  cruel,  despotick,  and  severe  master; 
an  oppressor. 


_  Love  to  a  yielding  heart  is  a  king,  but  to  a  re- 
sisting is  a  tyrant.  Sidney. 

I  would  not  be  tlie  villain  that  thou  think'st 
For  the  whole  space  that's  within  the  tyrant's  grasp, 
And  the  rich  east  to  boot.  lUiakesp.  Macbeth. 

Dissembling  courtesy  !  how  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds  !  Shakesp.  Cymbetine. 
The  house  of  woe,  and  dungeon  of  our  tyrant. 

Milton. 

Consider  those  grand  agents  and  lieutenants  of 
the  devil,  hy  whom  he  scourges  and  plagues  the 
world  under  him,  to  wit,  tyrants ;  and  was  there 
ever  any  tyrant  who  was  not  also  false  and  perfi- 
dious ?  South. 

Thou  mean'st  to  kill  a  tyrant,  not  a  king.  Dryd. 


When  tyrant  custom  had  not  shackled  man. 
But  free  to  follow  nature  was  the  mode.  ThomsoH. 

Tyre.  n.s.  [properly  tire.]    See  Tire. 

I  have  seen  her  beset  and  bedecked  ail  over  with 
emeralds  and  pearls,  ranged  in  rows  above  the  tyre 
of  her  head.  HaketiiiU. 

Ty'ro.  n.  s.  [properly  tiro,  as  in  the  Lat  ] 
One  yet  not  master  of  his  art ;  one  in 
his  rudiments. 

There  stands  a  structure  on  a  rising  hill, 
Where  tyros  take  their  freedom  out  to  kill. 

Garth's  Dispensary 


V. 


VAC 

\T  H  AS  two  powers  expressed  in  modern 
English  by  two  characters,  F  con- 
sonant and  U  vowel,  which  ought  to  be 
considered  as  two  letters ;  but  as  they 
were  long  confounded  while  the  two  uses 
were  annexed  to  one  form,  tlie  old  cus- 
tom still  continues  to  be  followed. 

U,  the  vowel,  has  two  sounds  ;  one 
clear,  expressed  at  other  times  by  eu,  as 
obtuse  ;  the  other  close,  and  approaching 
to  the  Italian  u,  or  English  oo,  as  obtund. 

V,  the  consonant,  has  a  sound  nearly 
approaching  to  those  of  b  and  f.  With  b 
it  is  by  the  Spaniards  and  Gascons  always 
confounded,  and  in  the  Runick  alphabet 
is  expressed  by  the  same  character  with 
/,  distinguished  only  by  a  diacritical 
point.  Its  sound  in  English  is  uniform. 
It  is  never  mute. 
Va'cancy.  n.  s.  [from  vacant.] 

1 .  Empty  space ;  vacuity. 

How  is 't. 

That  thus  you  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy, 
And  with  th'  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse? 

Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

2.  Chasm  ;  s^ace  unfilled. 

The  reader  finds  a  wide  vacancy,  and  knows  not 
liow  to  transport  his  thoughts  to  the  next  particu- 
lar, for  want  of  some  connecting  idea. 

Watts's  Lngick. 

3.  [Vacance,  Fr.]     State  of  a  post  or' 
employment  when  it  is  unsupplied. 

They  were  content  to  bribe  them  with  the  nomi- 
nation of  some  bishops,  and  disposal  of  the  reve- 
nues of  some  churches  during  the  vacancies.Lesley. 

In  the  vacancy  of  a  bishop,  the  guardian  of  the 
spiritualities  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  the 
bishop's  room.  Ayliffe. 

4.  [Vacance^Yr.]   Timeof  leisure;  relax- 
ation ;  intwmission  ;  time  unengaged. 

If,  sometimes,  each  other's  eyes  we  meet, 
Those  little  vacancies  from  toil  are  sweet.  Dryden. 

The  daily  intervals  of  time  and  vacancies  from 
necessary  labour,  together  with  the  one  day  in  seven 
in  the  Christian  world,  allow  sufficient  time.  Watts. 

5.  Listlessness  ;  emptiness  of  thought. 
When  alone,  or  in  company,  they  sit  still  with- 
out doing  any  thing,  I  like  it  worse ;  for  all  dis- 
positions to  idleness  or  vacancy,  even  before  they 
are  habits,  are  dangerous.  Wotton. 

VA'CANT.  adj.  [vacant,  Fr.  vacans,  Lat.] 
1.  Empty ;  unfilled ;  void. 


VAC 

Why  should  the  air  so  impetuously  rush  into  the 
cavity  of  the  receiver,  if  there  were  before  no 
vacant  room  to  receive  it  ?  Fnyle. 

A  better  race  to  bring  into  their  vacant  room. 

Milton. 

2.  Free  ;  unencumbered  ;  uncrowded. 
Religion  is  the  interest  of  all  ;  but  philosophy 

of  those  only  that  are  at  leisure,  and  vacant  from 
the  affairs  of  the  world,    Miwe's  Divine  Dialogues. 

A  very  little  part  of  our  life  is  so  vacant  from 
uneasinesses,  as  to  leave  us  free  to  the  attraction  of 
remoter  good.  Locke. 

3.  Not  filled  by  an  incumbent,  or  possessor. 

Lest  the  fiend  invade  vacant  possession.  Milton. 

Others,  when  they  allowed  the  throne  vacant, 
thought  the  succession  should  immediately  go  to 
the  next  heir.  Swift. 

4.  Being  at  leisure ;  disengaged. 

They  which  have  the  government  scatter  the 
army  abroad,  and  place  them  in  villages  to  take 
their  victuals  of  them,  at  such  vacant  times  as  they 
lie  not  in  the  camp.  Spenser, 

Sir  John  Berkley  was  the  more  vacant  for  that 
service,  by  the  reduction  of  Barnstable. C/aren(io;i. 

B'-'sides  those  portions  of  time  which  the  neces- 
sities of  nature  and  of  civil  life  extorted  from  him, 
there  was  not  a  minute  of  the  day  which  he  left 
vacant.  Fell. 

The  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her  vacant 
moments,  and  prevents  any  chasms  of  thought, 
by  ideas  of  what  is  past.  Addison. 

5.  Thoughtless;  empty  of  thought;  not 
busy. 

The  wretched  slave. 
Who  with  a  body  fill'd,  and  vacant  mind. 
Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread. 

Shakesp. 

The  duke  had  a  pleasant  and  vacant  face,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  singular  assurance  in  his  temper. 

Wotton's  Bucki7igham. 

To  Va'cate.  v.  a.  [vaco,  Lat.] 

1.  To  annul ;  to  make  void  ;  to  make  of 
no  authority. 

That  after-act  vacating  the  authority  of  the  pre- 
cedent, tells  the  world  that  some  remorse  touched 
even  Stratford's  most  implacable  enemies. 

King  Charles. 

The  necessity  of  observing  the  Jewish  sabbath 
was  vacated  by  the  apostolical  institution  of  the 
Lord's  dav.  .  Nelson. 

2.  To  make  vacant ;  to  quit  possession  of : 
as,  he  vacated  the  throne. 

3.  To  defeat ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

He  vacates  my  revenge  ; 
For,  while  he  trusts  me,  twere  so  base  a  part 
To  fawn,  and  yet  betray.  Dryden. 

Vaca'tion.  n.  s.  [vacation,  Fr.  vacatio, 
Lat.] 


VAC 

1.  Intermission  of  juridical  proceeunig», 
or  any  other  stated  employments ;  recess 
of  courts  or  senates. 

Vacation  is  all  that  time  which  passes  between 
term  and  term  at  Londo/i.  Cowell. 

As  these  clerks  want  not  their  full  task  of  labour 
during  the  open  term,  so  there  is  f  .r  them  where- 
upon to  be  occupied  in  the  vacation  only. 

Bacon's  Office  of  Alienation. 

2.  Leisure ;  freedom'from  trouWe  or  per- 
plexity. 

Benefit  of  peace,  quiet,  and  vacation  for  piety, 
have  rendered  it  necessary',  in  every  Christian 
conimonwealth,  by  laws  to  secure  propriety. 

Hammond's  Fundamentals. 
Va'ccary.  n.  s.  [vacca,  Lat.]  A  cow- 
house ;  a  cow-pasture.  Bailey. 
Vaci'llancy.  n.  s.  [vacillans,  from  va- 
cillo,  Lat.  vacillant,  Fr.]  A  state  of 
wavering ;  fluctuation ;  inconsistency. 
Not  much  in- use. 

I  deny  that  all  mutability  implies  imperfection, 
though  some  does,  as  that  vacillancy  in  human 
souls,  and  such  mutations  as  are  found  in  corporeal 
matter.  More't  Divine  Dialogues. 

Vacilla'tion.  n.  s.  [vacillaiio,  from 
vacillo,  Lat.  vacillation,  Fr.]  The  act 
or  state  of  reeling  or  staggering. 

The  muscles  keep  the  body  upright,  and  pre- 
vent its  falling,  by  readily  assisting  against  every 
vacillation.  Derham. 

Vacua'tion.  n.  s.  [from  vacuus,  Lat,] 
The  act  of  emptying.  Diet,  i 

Va'cuist.  n.  s.  [from  vaccum.]  A  philo- 
sopher that  holds  a  vacuum:  opposed 
to  a  plenist. 

Those  spaces,  which  the  vacuists  would  have  to 
be  empty,  because  they  are  manifestly  devoid  of 
air,  the  plenists  do  not  prove  replenished  with 
subtile  matter.  -  Boyle. 

Vacu'ity.  n.  s.  [vacuitas,  from  vacuus, 
Lat.  vacuife,  Fr.] 

1 .  Emptiness  ;  state  of  being  unfilled. 
Hunger  is  such  a  state  o(  vacuity,  as  to  require 

a  fresh  supply  of  aliment.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Space  unfilled ;  space  unoccupied. 
In  filling  up  vacuities,  turning  out  shadows  and 

ceremonies,  by  explicit  prescription  of  substantial 
duties,  which  those  shadows  did  obscurely  repre- 
sent. Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

He,  that  seat  soon  failing,  meets 
A  vast  vacuity.  Milton. 
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Body  and  space  are  quite  different  things,  and 
a  vacuity  is  interspersed  among  the  particles  o  " 
maltiT.  Bentley 

God,  who  alone  can  answer  all  our  longings 
and  fill  every  vacuity  of  our  soul,  should  entirely 
possess  our  heart.  Ro«;ers 

Redeeming  still  at  night  these  vacuities  of  the 
day.  Fell. 

i.  Inanity;  want  of  reality. 

The  soul  is  seen,  like  other  things,  in  the  mirror 
of  its  effects:  but  if  they'll  run  hehind  the  glass 
to  catch  at  it,  their  expectations  will  meet  with 
vacuity  and  emptiness.  Glanvdle. 

^a'cuous.  adj.  [uacMMS,  Lat.  iiacMe,  Fr.] 
Empty;  unfilled. 

Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  AM  who  fill 
Infinitude  :  nor  vacuous  the  space. Mi/ton's  P. Lost. 

A'CUUM.  n.  s.  [Lat.]    Space  unoccu 
pied  by  matter. 

Our  enquiries  about  vacuum,  or  space  and 
atoms,  will  shew  us  some  good  practical  lessons. 

Watts. 

Tj  Vade.  v.  n.  [Dflrfo,  Lat.]  To  vanish  ; 
to  pass  away,  Spenser.  A  word  use- 
ful in  poetry,  but  not  received. 

Be  ever  gloried  here  thy  sovereign  name. 
That  thou  may'st  smile  on  all  which  thou  hast 
made ; 

Whose  frown  alone  can  shake  this  earthly  frame. 
And  at  whose  touch  the  hills  in  smoak  shall  vade. 

Wotton. 

'^a'gabond.  adj.  [vagabundus,  low  Lat. 
vagabond,  Fr.] 

.  Wandering  without  any  settled  habi- 
tation ;  wanting  a  home. 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death ; 
Vagabond  exile  :  yet  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word. 

Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 
A  vagabond  debtor  may  be  cited  in  whatever 
place  or  jurisdiction  he  is  found. Ay liffe's  Parergon. 
.  Wandering ;  vagrant. 

This  common  body. 
Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream. 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lacqueying  the  varying  tide. 

Shakesp. 

Their  prayers  by  envious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate.  Milton. 
a'gabond.  n,  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
.  A  vagrant ;  a  wanderer ;  commonly  in 
a  sense  of  reproach. 

We  call  those  people  wanderers  and  vagabonds, 
that  have  no  dwelling-place.Raiei^/i's/iist.of  theW. 

Reduc'd,  like  Haimibal,  to  seek  relief 
From  court  to  court,  and  wander  up  and  down 
A  vagabond  in  Afric.  Addison's  Cato. 

,  One  that  wanders  illegally,  without  a 
settled  habitation. 

Vagabond  is  a  person  without  a  home.  Watts. 

Aga'ry.  w.  s.  [from  vagus,  Lat.]  A  wild 
freak  ;  a  capricious  frolick. 

They  chang'd  their  minds. 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell. 
As  they  would  dance.        Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Would  your  son  engage  in  some  frolic,  or  take 
a  vagary,  were  it  not  better  he  should  do  it  with 
than  without  your  knowledge  ?  Locke  on  Education. 

/^aginope'nnous.  adj.  [vagina  and pen- 
na,  Lat.]  Sheath-winged ;  having  the 
wings  covered  with  hard  cases. 

/^a'gous.  adj.  \yagus.  Lat.  vague,  Fr.] 
Wandering  ;  unsettled.    Not  in  use. 

Such  as  were  born  and  begot  of  a  single  woman, 
through  a  vagous  lust,  were  called  Sporii.  Ayliffe. 

^ a'grancy.  n.  s.  [from  vagrant.]  A 
state  of  wandering ;  unsettled  condition. 

''^a'grant.  afi?;.  Wandering;  unsettled; 
vagabond  ;  unfixed  in  place. 

Do  not  oppose  popular  mistakes  and  surmises, 
01  vagrant  and  fictitious  stories. Mores Di'y.  Dialog. 
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Take  good  heed  what  men  will  think  and  s.iy  ; 
That  beauteous  'Emma  vagrant  courses  took, 
Her  father's  house  and  civil  life  forsook.  Prior 
Her  lips  no  living  bard,  I  wcet. 
May  say  how  red,  how  round,  how  sweet ; 
Old  Homer  only  could  indite 
The'ir  vagrant  grace,  and  soft  delight: 
They  stand  recorded  in  his  book. 
When  Helen  smil'd,  and  Hebe  spoke.  Prior. 
VA'GRANT.  n.  s.  [vagant,  Fr.]    A  stur- 
dy beggar;  wanderer;  vagabond;  man 
imsettled  in  habitation.    In  an  ill  sense, 
Vagrants  and  outlaws  shall  offend  thy  view, 
^  Train'd  to  assault,  and  disciplin'd  to  kill.  Prinr. 
You'll  not  the  progress  of  your  atoms  stay. 
Nor  to  collect  the  vagrants  find  a  way.  Btackmore, 
To  relieve  the  helpless  poor ;  to  make  sturdy 
vagrants  relieve  themselves  ;  to  hinder  idle  hands 
from  being  mischievous,  are  things  of  evident  use. 

F.  Atterbury. 
Ye  vagrants  of  the  sky, 
To  right  or  left  unheeded  fake  your  way.  Pope. 

Vague.  «<//.  [vague,  Fr.  vagus,  Lat.] 

1.  Wandering ;  vagrant ;  vagabond. 

_  Gray  encouraged  his  men  to  set  upon  the  vague 
villains,  good  neither  to  live  peaceably,  nor  to 
fight.  Hay  ward. 

2.  Unfixed;  unsettled;  undetermined; 
indefinite. 

The  perception  of  being,  or  not  being,  belongs 
no  more  to  these  vague  ideas,  signified  by  the 
terms  whatsoever  and  thing,  than  it  does  to  any 
other  ideas.  Locke. 

Vail.  n.s.  [voile,  Fr.  This  word  is  now 
frequently  written  veil,  from  velum,  Lat. 
and  the  verb  veil,  from  the  verb  velo  ; 
the  old  orthography  commonly  derived 
it,  I  believe  rightly,  from  the  French.] 

1.  A  curtain;  a  cover  thrown  over  any 
thing  to  be  concealed. 

While  they  supposed  to  lie  hid  in  their  secret 
sins,  they  were  scattered  under  a  dark  vail  of  for- 
getfulness.  Wisdom. 

2.  A  part  of  female  dress,  by  which  the 
face  and  part  of  the  shape  is  concealed, 

3.  Money  given  to  servants.  It  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  plural.    See  Vale. 

To  Vail.  v.  a.  To  cover.    See  Veil. 
To  VAIL.  V.  a.  [avaler  le  bonet,  Fr.  Ad- 
dison writes  it  veil,  ignorantly.] 

1.  To  let  fall ;  to  suffer  to  descend. 

They  stiffly  refused  to  vail  their  bonnets,  which 
is  reckoned  intolerable  contempt  by  seafarers. 

Carew. 

The  virgin  'gan  her  beavoir  vale, 
And  thank'd  him  first,  and  thus  began  her  tale. 

Fairfax. 

2.  To  let  fall  in  token  of  respect. 
Certain  of  the  Turks  gallies,  which  would  not 

vail  their  topsails,  the  Venetians  fiercely  assailed. 

Knolles's  History. 
Before  my  princely  state  let  your  poor  greatness 
fall. 

And  vail  y  oat  tops  to  me,  the  sovereign  of  you  all. 

Drayton. 

They  had  not  the  ceremony  of  veiling  the  bon- 
net in  salutations  ;  for,  in  medals,  they  still  have 
it  on  their  heads.  Addison. 

3.  To  fall ;  to  let  sink  in  fear,  or  for  any 
other  interest. 

That  furious  Scot 
'Gan  vail  his  stomach,  and  did  grace  the  shame 
Of  those  that  turn'd  their  backs.  Shakesp. 

To  Vail.  v.  n.  To  yield ;  to  give  place ; 
to  shew  respect  by  yielding.  In  this 
sense,  the  modern  writers  have  ignorant- 
ly written  veil. 

Thy  convenience  must  veil  to  thy  neighbour's 
necessity  ;  and  thy  very  necessities  must  yield  to 
thy  neighbour's  extremity.  South. 

VAIN.  adj.  [vain,  Fr.  vanus,  Lat.] 
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1.  Fruitless;  I'neffoctual. 

L'  t  no  man  speak  again 
To  alter  this  ;  for  counsel  is  but  vain.  ShakeSp 

]'ain  is  tile  furce  of  man. 
To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  pile  sustain.  Dryd. 
'2.  Empty  ;  unreal ;  shadowy. 

Before  the  passage  horrid  Hydra  stands, 
Gorgons,  Geryon  with  his  triple  frame, 
And         Chimera  vomits  empty  f\i\me. Dryd, jEn. 

Unmov'd  his  eyes  and  wet  his  beard  appears  ; 
And  shedding  uai'/i,  but  seeming  real  tears.  Dryd. 

3.  Meanly  proud ;  proud  of  petty  things  : 
with  of  before  the  cause  of  vanity. 

No  folly  like  vain  glory  ;  nor  any  thing  more 
ridiculous  than  for  a  vain  man  to  be  still  buasting 
of  himself.  L' Estrange. 

He  wav'd  a  torc,h  aloft,  and,  madly  vain. 
Sought  godlike  worship  from  a  servile  train. Dri/d. 

The  minstrels  play'd  on  every  side. 
Vain  of  their  art,  and  for  the  mastery  vy'd.  Dryd. 

To  be  vain  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than 
pride.  Kuira  men  delight  in  telling  what  honours 
have  been  done  them,  what  great  company  they 
have  kept,  and  the  like ;  by  which  they  plainly 
confess,  that  these  honours  were  more  than  their 
due,  and  such  as  their  friends  would  not  believe, 
if  they  had  not  been  told  :  whereas  a  man  truly 
proud  thinks  the  honours  below  his  merit,  and 
scorns  to  boast.  Swift. 

Ah  friend  !  to  dazzle  let  the  vain  design  ; 
To  raise  the  thought,  and  touch  the  heart,  be  thine. 

Pope. 

Here  learn  the  great  unreal  wants  to  feign, 
Unpleasiug  truths  here  mortify  the  vain.  Savage. 

Ye  vain  !  desist  from  your  erroneous  strife  ; 
Be  wise,  and  quit  the  false  sublime  of  life  ; 
The  true  ambition  there  alone  resides. 
Where  justice  vindicates,  and  wisdom  guides. 

Young. 

4.  Shewy ;  ostentatious. 

Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatrick  state. 

Pope. 

5.  Idle ;  worthless ;  unimportant. 

Both  all  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 
Build  their  fond  hopes  of  glory,  or  lasting  fame, 
Or  happiness.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

He  heard  a  grave  philosopher  maintain. 
That  all  the  acticms  of  our  life  were  vain. 
Which  with  our  sense  of  pleasure  nut  conspir'd. 

Denham, 

To  your  vain  answer  will  you  have  recourse. 
And  tell  us  'tis  ingenite  active  force.  Blackmore. 

6.  False  ;  not  true. 

7.  In  vain.  To  no  purpose ;  to  no  end : 
ineffectually ;  without  effect. 

He  tempts  in  mm.  Milton. 

Providence  and  nature  never  did  aiiy  thing  in 
vain.  L'Estrange. 

Strong  Halys  stands  in  vain ;  weak  Phlegys 
flies.  Dryden. 

The  philosophers  of  old  did  in  vain  enquire, 
whether  suf/imum  fconum consisted  in  riches,  bodily 
delights,  virtue,  or  contemplation.  Locke. 

If  we  hope  for  what  we  are  not  likely  to  pos- 
sess, we  act  and  think  in  vain,  and  make  life  a 
greater  dream  and  shadow  than  it  really  is. 

Addison  s  Spectator, 

If  from  this  discourse  one  honest  man  shall  re- 
ceive satisfaction,  I  shall  think  that  I  have  not 
written  nor  lived  in  vain.  West  on  the  Resurrection. 

Vainglo'Rious.  adj.  [vanus  and  glorio 
sus,  Lat.]    Boasting  without  perform- 
ances ;  proud  in  dispropt)rtion  to  desert. 
Vain-glorious  man,  when  fluttering  wind  does 
blow. 

In  his  light  wings  is  lifted  up  to  sky.  Spenser. 

Strength  to  glory  aspires 
Vain-glorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame. 

Milton. 

This  his  arrogant  and  vain-glorious  expression 
witnesseth.  hale. 

Vainglo'ry.  n.  s.  [vana  gloria,  Lat.] 
Pride  above  merit ;  empty  pride ;  pride 
in  little  things. 
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He  had  nothing  of  vain-glory,  but  yet  kept 
slate  and  majesty  to  the  height ;  being  sensible, 
that  majesty  niaketh  the  people  bow,  but  vain- 
£/ori/  boweth  to  them.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Expose  every  blast  of  vain-glory,  every  idle 
thoujiht,  to  be  chastened  by  the  rod  of  spiritual 
discipline.  Tayttyr. 

This  extraordinary  person,  out  of  his  natural 
aversion  to  vain-glm-y,  wrote  several  pieces  whici: 
he  did  not  assume  the  honour  of.  Addison, 

A  monarch's  sword  when  mad  vain  glory  dtcLvis, 
Not  Waller's  wreath  can  hide  the  nation's  scar. 

Pope. 

Va'inly.  adv.  [from  vain.] 

1.  Without  effect ;  to  no  purpose ;  in  vain. 
Our  cannon's  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 

Against  tli'  invulnerable  cli.uds  of  heav'n.S/ia/tesp. 
In  weak  complaints  you  vainly  waste  your 
breath  ; 

They  are  not  tears  that  can  revenge  his  death. 

Vryden. 

2.  Proudly;  arrogantly. 

Humility  teaches  us  to  think  neither  tjamii/  nor 
vauntingly  of  ourselves.  Delany. 

3.  Idly;  foolishly. 

Nor  vainly  hope  to  be  invulnerable.  Milton. 

If  Lentulus  be  ambitious,  he  shall  be  vainly 
credulous  ;  presuming  his  advancement  to  be  de- 
creed by  the  Sybiliine  oracles.  Crew's  Cosmologia. 

Va'inness.  n.  s.  [from  vain.]  The  state 
of  being  vain.  Pride  ;  falsehood ;  emp- 
tiness. 

I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man, 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling.  Shukesp. 

Vair  or  Va'iry.  adj.  [in  heraldry.]  Va- 
riegated with  coverings  of  gold,  red,  or 
other  colours. 

Va'ivode.  n.s.  [waiwod,  a  governor,  Scla- 
vonian.]  A  prince  of  the  Dacian  pro- 
vinces. 

VA'LANCE.  n.s.  [from  Valencia,  whence 
the  use  of  them  came.  Skinner.]  The 
fringes  or  drapery  hanging  round  the 
tester  and  stead  of  a  bed. 

My  house 
Is  richly  furnished  w  ith  plate  and  gold  ; 
Valance  of  Venice,  gold  in  needlework.  Shah. 

Thrust  the  valance  of  the  bed,  that  it  may  be 
full  in  sight.  Swift. 

To  Va  lance,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
decorate  with  drapery.    Not  in  use. 

Old  friend,  thy  face  is  valanc'd  since  I  saw  thee 
last ;  com'st  thou  to  beard  me  ?  Shakesp, 

Vale.  n.  s.  [yal,  Fr.  vallis,  Lat.] 
1 .  A  low  gi'ound ;  a  valley  ;  a  place  be- 
tween two  hills.     Vale  is  a  poetical 
word. 

in  Ida  Dak."  who  knows  not  Ida  vaZe? 
An  hundred  shepherds  woned.  Spenser. 
Met  in  the  vale  of  Arde.  Shah.  H.  VIII. 

Anchises,  in  a  flow'ry  vale, 
Review'd  his  muster'd  race,  and  took  the  tale. 

Dryden. 

In  those  fair  vales  by  nature  form'd  to  please. 
Where  Guadalquiver  serpentines  with  ease  Harte. 
3.  [From  avail,  profit ;  or  vale,  farewel. 
If  from  avail,  it  must  be  written  vail,  as 
Dryden  writes.  If  from  vale,  which  I 
think  is  right,  it  must  be  vale.]  Money 
given  to  servants. 

Since  our  knights  and  senators  account 
To  what  their  sordid,  begging  vaik  amount ; 
Judge  what  a  wretched  share  the  poor  attends, 
Whose  whole  subsistence  on  those  alms  depends. 

.  Dryden. 
His  revenue,  besides  vales,  amounted  to  thirty 
pounds.  Swift. 
Valedi'ction.  n.s.  \yaledico,'La.t.]  A 
farewel, 

A  valedictitm  forbidding  to  weep.  Doime. 

Valedi'ctory.  adj.  [from  valedico,  Lat.] 
Bidding  farewel. 
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Va'lentine.  n.  s.  A  sweetheart  chosen 
on  Valentine's  day. 

Now  all  nature  seem'd  in  love, 
And  birds  had  drawn  their  valentines.  Wottm. 

Vale'rian.  n.s.  [Valeriana,  hat.  vale- 
rian, Fr.]    A  plant. 

VALET,  n.  s.  [valet,  Fr.]  A  waiting 
servant. 

Giving  cast  clothes  to  be  worn  by  valets,  has  a 
very  ill  effect  upon  little  minds.  Addison. 

Valetudina'rian.  7  adj.  [valetudi- 
Valetu'dinary.     \    naire,  Fr.  vale- 

tudo,  Lat.]    Weakly ;  sickly  ;  infirm  of 

health. 

Physic,  by  purging  noxious  humours,  prevents 
sickness  in  the  healthy,  or  recourse  thereof  in  the 
valetudinary.  Browne. 

Shifting  from  the  warmer  vallies  to  the  Cdlder 
hills,  or  from  the  hills  to  the  vales,  is  a  great  be- 
nefit to  the  valetudinarian,  feeble  part  of  mankind. 

Derham. 

Some  patients  have  been  liable  to  this  symptom, 
and  reduced  by  it  to  a  valetudinary  and  very  une- 
qual state  of  health.  Blachmore 

Cold  of  winter,  by  stopping  the  pores  of  per- 
spiration, keeps  the  warmtli  more  within  ;  where- 
by there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  spirits  generated 
in  healthful  animals,  for  the  case  is  quite  otherwise 
in  valetudinary  ones.       Cheyne's  Philosoph.  Prin. 

Valetudinarians  must  live  where  they  can  com- 
mand and  scold.  Swift. 
Va'liance.    n.s.   [from  valiant;  vail- 
lance,  Fr.]  Valour;  personal  puissance ; 
fierceness ;  bravery.    Not  in  use. 

With  stiff  force  he  shook  his  mortal  lance, 
To  let  him  weet  his  doughty  valiance.  Spenser. 
VA  LIANT,  adj.  [vaillant,  Fr.]    Stout ; 
personally  puissant ;  brave.    We  say, 
a  valiant  man  ;  a  valiant  action. 

Only  be  thou  valiant  for  me,  and  fight  the 
Lord's  battles.  1  Sarmiel,  xviii.  17. 

Hale,  a  very  valiant  fencer,  undertook  to  teach 
that  science  in  a  book,  and  was  laughed  at. 

Walton. 

The  church  of  Antioch  might  meet  at  that  time 
to  celebrate  the  memory  of  such  a  valiant  combat 
and  martyr  of  Christ.  Nelson. 

Va'liantly.  adv.  [from  valiant.]  Stoutly; 
with  personal  strength;  with  personal 
bravery. 

Farewel,  kind  lord  ;  fight  valiantly  to-dny  ; 
Thou  art  fram'd  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour.  Shak. 

It  was  the  duty  of  a  good  soldier  valiantly  to 
withstand  his  enemies,  and  not  to  be  troubled 
with  any  evil  hap.  Knolles. 

Va'liantness.  n.s.  [(toto.  valiant.]  Va- 
lour ;  personal  bravery ;  puissance ; 
fierceness ;  stoutness. 

Thy  valiantness  was  mine  ;  thou  suck'dst  it  from 
me.  Shakesp. 

Achimetes  having  won  the  top  of  the  walls,  by 
the  valiantness  of  the  defendants  was  forced  to  re- 
tire. Knolles. 
Shew  not  thy  valiantness  in  wine.Ecciiis.xxxi.25. 
VA'LID.  adj.   [valide,  Fr.  validus,  Lat.] 
.  Strong ;   powerful ;  efficacious  ;  pre- 
valent. 

Perhaps  more  valid  arms. 
Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 
May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes.  Milt. 
2.  Having  intellectual  force  ;  prevalent; 
weighty ;  conclusive. 

A  difference  in  their  sentiments  as  to  particular 
questions,  is  no  valid  argument  against  the  gene- 
ral truth  believed  by  them,  but  rather  a  clearer 
and  more  solid  proof  of  it.  Stephens. 
Vali'dity.  n.  s.  [validite,  Fr.  from  valid.] 
1.  Force  to  convince ;  certainty. 

You  are  persuaded  of  the  validity  of  that  famous 
verse, 

'Tis  expectation  makes  a  blessing  dear.  Pope. 
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2.  Value.    A  sense  not  used. 

To  thee  and  thine 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom  ; 
No  less  in  space,  validity,  and  pleasure, 
Than  that  conferr'd  on  Goneril.  Shakttp. 

Valla'ncy.  n.s.  [&om  valance.]  A  large 
wig  that  shades  the  face. 
But  you,  loud  Sirs.who  through  your  curls  look 

O'g, 

Criticks  in  plume,  and  white  valiancy  wig.  Dryd. 

Va'lley.  n.  s.  [vallee,  Fr.  vallis,  Lat.]  A 
low  ground ;  a  hollow  between  hills. 
Vallies  are  the  intervals  betwixt  mountains. 

Woodward, 

Live  with  me,  and  he  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasure  prove 
That  hills  and  vallies  yield.  Raleigh, 
Sweet  interchange  of  hill  and  valley.  Milton. 
I  have  been  ready  to  freeze  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
and  in  an  hour's  time  after  have  suflfered  as  great 
inconvenience  from  the  heat  of  the  valley. 

Brown's  Travels. 

Va'lorous.  adj.  [{rom  valour.]  Bi-ave; 
stout;  valiant. 

The  famous  warriors  of  the  antique  world 
Us'd  trophies  to  erect  in  stately  wise. 

In  which  they  would  the  records  have  enroll'd 
Of  their  great  deeds  and  valorous  emprise.Spenser. 

Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvellous  valorous  gentle- 
man. Shakesp. 

Va'lorously.  adv.  [from  valorous.]  In 

a  brave  manner. 
VA'LOUR.  n.  s.  [valeur,  Fr.  valor,  Lat, 

Ainsworlh.]  Personal  bravery ;  strength; 

prowess ;  puissance ;  stoutness. 

That  I  may  pour  the  spirits  in  thine  ear, 
And  chastise,  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue. 
All  that  impedes  thee.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Here  I  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love, 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength!  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.        Shak.  Coriolanut. 

When  valour  preys  on  reason, 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  v/ilh.Shak.Ant.  and  Cleo. 

An  innate  valour  appeared  in  him,  when  he  put 
himself  upon  the  soldier's  defence,  as  he  received 
the  mortal  stab.  Homel.. 

For  contemplation  he,  and  valour  form'd ; 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace.  Milt, 

Such  were  these  giants  ;  men  of  high  renown ! 
For,  in  those  days,  might  only  shall  be  admir'd. 
And  valour,  and  heroic  virtue,  call'd.  Milton. 

Valour  gives  awe,  and  promises  protection  to 
those  who  want  heart  or  strength  to  defend  them- 
selves. This  makes  the  authority  of  men  among 
vforaen  ;  and  that  of  a  master-buck  in  a  numerous 
herd.  Temple's  Miscellanies. 

Va'luable.  adj.  [valable,  Fr.  from  value.] 
1 .  Precious  ;  being  of  great  price. 
2   Worthy;  deserving  regard. 

A  just  account  of  that  valuable  person,  whose 
remains  lie  before  us.  F.  Atterbury. 

The  value  of  several  circumstances  in  story, 
lessens  very  much  by  distance  of  time  ;  though 
some  minute  circumstances  are  very  valuable. 

Swift's  Thoughts, 

Valua'tion,  n.  s.  [from  value.] 

1 ,  The  act  of  setting  a  value  ;  appraise- 
ment. 

Humility  in  man  consists  not  in  denying  any 
gift  that  is  in  hi.ii,  but  in  a  just  valuation  of  it,  rs- 
tlier  thinking  too  meanly  than  too  highly. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

2.  Value  set  upon  any  thing. 

No  reason  I,  since  of  your  lives  you  set 
So  slight  a  valuation,  should  reserve 
My  crack'd  one  to  more  care.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

Take  out  of  men's  minds  false  valuations,  and 
it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of  men  poor 
shrunken  things.  Bacon. 
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The  writers  expressed  not  the  valnatinn  of  the 
denarius,  without  regard  to  its  present  valuation 

Arbnlhnot  on  Coins. 
ALUA'tor.  n.  s.  [from  val^^e.]  An  ap- 
praiser ;  one  who  sets  upon  any  thing 
its  price.  A  word  which  I  have  found 
no  where  else. 

What  valuators  will  the  bishops  make  use  of? 

Swift. 

IV'A'LUE.  n.  s.  [value,  Vr.  valor,  Lat.] 
Price;  worth. 

Ye  are  physicians  of  no  value.  Job,  xiii. 

Learn  to  live  for  your  own  salte,  and  the  service 
of  God  ;  and  let  nothing  in  the  world  be  of  any 
value  with  you,  but  that  which  you  can  turn  into 
a  service  to  God,  and  a  means  of  your  future  hap- 
piness. Law. 
High  rate, 

Caesar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  virtues. 
And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  your  life : 
Let  liini  but  know  the  price  of  Cato's  friendship. 
And  name  your  terms.  Addison. 
Rate ;  price  equal  to  the  worth  of  the 
thing  bought. 

He  sent  him  money  ;  it  was  with  this  obliging 
testimony,  that  his  design  was  not  to  pay  him  the 
value  of  his  pictures,  because  they  were  above  any 
price.  Dryden. 

'o  Va'lue.  V.  a.  [yaloir,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.] 

To  rate  at  a  certain  price. 

When  the  country  grows  better  inliabited,  the 
tithes  and  otlier  obveniions  will  be  more  auameiit- 
ed,  and  better  valued.  Spenser. 

A  mind  valuing  his  reputation  at  the  due  price, 
will  repute  all  dishonest  gain  much  inferior  there- 
unto. Carew's  Survey. 

God  alone  values  right  the  good.  Milton. 
.  To  rate  highly;  to  have  in  high  esteem. 

Some  of  the  finest  treatises  in  dialogue,  many 
very  valued  pieces  of  French,  Italian,  and  English 
appear.  _  Addison. 

He  values  himself  upon  the  compassion  with 
which  he  relieved  the  afflicted.  Atterbury. 

To  him  your  orchard's  early  fruits  are  due, 
A  pleasing  offering,  when  'tis  made  by  you  ; 
He  values  these.  Pope. 
J.  To  appraise ;  to  estimate. 

If  he  be  poorer  than  thy  estimation,  the  priest 
shall  value  him,  Leviticxis,  xxvii.8. 

1.  To  be  worth  ;  to  be  equal  in  worth  to. 
The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
The  cost  that  did  conclude  it.     Shak.  Hen.VIll. 
To  take  account  of. 

If  a  man  be  in  sickness,  the  time  will  seem  long- 
er without  a  clock  than  witli )  for  the  mind  doth 
r)a(ue  every  moment.  Bacon. 

R.  To  reckon  at,  with  respect  to  number 

or  power. 

The  queen  is  valued  tliirty  thousand  strong  : 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours.  Shakesp. 

7.  To  consider  with  respect  to  importance ; 
to  hold  important. 

Tlie  king  must  take  it  ill. 
So  slightly  valued  in  his  messenger. Sfta/c.  K.  Lear, 
Neither  of  them  valued  their  promises,  accord- 
ing to  rules  of  honour  or  integrity.  Clarendon. 

8.  To  compare  with  respect  to  price,  or 
excellence. 

It  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir. 

Job,  xxviii.  16. 

9.  To  raise  to  estimation.  This  is  a  sense 
not  in  use. 

She  ordered  all  things,  resisting  the  wisdom  of 
the  wisest,  by  making  the  possessor  thereof  mise- 
rable ;  valuing  the  folly  of  the  most  foolish,  by 
making  the  success  prosperous.  Sidney. 

Some  value  tiiemselves  to  their  country  by  jea- 
lousies of  the  crown.  Temple. 

Vanity,  or  a  desire  of  valuing  ourselves  by 
shewing  others  faults.  Temple. 

"Va'lueless.  adj.  [from  value.]  Being  of 
no  value. 
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A  counterfeit 
Resembling  majesty  ;  which,  touch'd  and  tried 
Proves  valueless.  Shak.  King  John. 

Va'luer.  n.s.  [from  m^Mc]  He  that 
values. 

Hammond  was  no  valuer  of  trifles.  Fell 

VALVE,  n.  s.  [valva,  Lat.] 

1.  A  folding  door. 
Swift  through  the  valves  the  visionary  fair 

Repass'd.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

Opening  their  valves,  self-mov'd  on  either  side. 
The  adamantine  doors  expanded  wide  : 
When  death  commands  they  close,  when  death 
commands  divide.  Harte. 

2.  Any  thing  that  opens  over  the  mouth 
of  a  vessel. 

This  air,  by  the  opening  of  the  valve,  and  forc- 
ing up  of  the  sucker,  may  ne  driven  out.  Boyle. 

3.  [In  anatomy.]  A  kind  of  membrane, 
which  opens  in  certain  vessels  to  admit 
the  blood,  and  shuts  to  prevent  its  re- 
gress. 

The  arteries,  with  a  contractile  fnrco,  drive  the 
blood  still  forward  ;  it  being  hindered  from  going 
backward  by  the  valves  of  tlie  heart.  Arb.  ouAlim. 

Va'lvule.  n.  s.  [valvule,  Fr.]  A  small 
valve. 

Vamp.  n.  s.  The  upper  leather  of  a  shoe. 

Ahisjvorth. 

To  VAMP.  t'.  a.  [This  is  supposed,  pro- 
bably enough,  by  Skinner,  to  be  derived 
from  avant,  Fr.  before ;  and  to  mean, 
laying  on  a  new  outside.]  To  piece  an 
old  thing  with  some  new  part. 

If  you  wish 
To  vamp  a  body  with  a  dangerous  (ihysick. 
That 's  sure  of  death  without.     Shak.  Coriolanus. 
This  opinion  hatli  been  vamped  up  by  Cardan. 

Bentley 

I  had  never  much  hopes  of  your  vampt  play. 

Swift. 

Va'mper.  n.  s.  [from  vamp.]  One  who 
pieces  out  an  old  thing  with  something 
new. 

Van.  n.  s.  [from  avant,  Fr.] 

1.  The  front  of  an  army ;  the  first  line. 
Before  each  van  prick  forth  the  airy  knights. 

Milton. 

The  foe  he  had  survey 'd, 
Arrang'd,  as  t'  him  they  did  appear. 
With  van,  main  battle,  wings  and  rear.  Hudibras. 

Van  to  van  the  foremost  squadrons  meet. 
The  midmost  battles  hast'ning  up  behind.  Dryd. 

2.  [Van,  Fr.  vatinus,  Lat.]  Any  thing 
spread  wide  by  which  a  wind  is  raised  ; 
a  fan. 

The  other  token  of  their  ignorance  of  the  sea 
was  an  oar  ;  they  call  it  a  corn  van. 

Broome  on  the  Odyssei/. 

3.  A  wing  with  which  the  air  is  beaten. 

His  sail-broad  fans 
He  spreads  for  flight;  and  in  the  surgini;  smoke 
Up-lifted  spurns  the  ground.    Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

A  fiery  globe 
Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  flew  nigh. 
Who  on  their  plumy  vans  rcceiv'd  him  soft 
From  his  uneasy  station,  and  upbore, _ 
As  on  a  floating  couch,  through  the  blithe  air. 

Milton. 

His  disabled  wing  unstrung  : 
He  wheel'd  in  air,  and  stretch'd  his  vans  in  vain  ; 
His  vans  no  longer  could  his  flight  sustain  Dryden. 

The  vanes  are  broad  on  one  side,  and  narrower 
on  the  other;  both  which  minister  to  the  progres- 
sive motion  of  the  bird.  Derham. 

To  Van.  v.  a.  [from  vannus,  Lat.  vanner, 
Fr.]    To  fan  ;  to  winnow.  Not  in  use. 

The  corn  which  in  vanning  lieth  lowest  is  the 
best  Bacon. 

Va'ncourier.  n.  s.  [avantcourier,  Fr.] 
A  harbinger;  a  precursor. 
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Vane.  n.s.  [vaene, Dut.]  A  plate  hung 
'  on  a  pin  to  turn  with  the  wind. 

A  man  she  would  spell  backward  ; 
If  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed  ; 
If  speaking,  why  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds. 

Shakesp. 

Vanguard,  n.  s.  [avant  garde,  Fr.]  The 
front,  or  first  line  of  the  army. 

The  king's  vant-guard  maintained  fight  against 
the  whole  power  of  the  enemies.  Bacon. 

Ihe  martial  Idomen,  who  bravely  stood  before 
In  vant-guard  of  his  troops, and  marcht,for  strength 
a  savage  bore.  Chapman. 
Vanguard  to  right  and  left  the  front  unfold. 

Milton. 

Vani'lla.  n.s.  [vanille,  Fr.]  A  plant. 
The  fruit  of  those  plants  is  used  to  scent 
chocolate.  Miller. 

When  mixed  with  vanillios,  or  spices,  chocola'e 
acquires  tlie  good  and  had  qualities  of  aromatic 
oils.  Arbuthtwt  on  Aliments. 

To  Vanish,  v.  n,  \yanesco,  Lat.  eranouir, 

1.  To  lose  perceptible  existence. 

High  hoi  lour  is  Hot  only  gotten  and  born  h_y  pain 
and  danger,  but  must  be  nursed  by  the  like,  or 
else  vanisheth  as  soon  as  it  appears  to  the  world. 

Sidney. 

While  fancy  briuL's  the  vanish' d  piles  to  view, 
And  builds  imaginary  Rome  anew.  Pope, 

2.  To  pass  away  from  the  sight ;  to  disap- 
pear. 

Whither  are  they  vanish' d  f 
—Into  the  air ;  and  what  seem'd  corporal 
Melted  as  breath  into  the  wind.  Shakesp. 
Now  I  have  taken  heart,  tbou  vaniihest.  Shak. 
He  cut  the  cleaving  sky. 
And  in  a  moment  tjorais^t'd from  hereye.Pope's  04. 

3.  To  pass  away ;  to  be  lost. 
All  these  delights  will  vanish.  Milton 
That  s|)irit  of  religion  and  seriousness,  by  whicli 

we  had  distinguished  ourselves,  vanished  all  at 
once,  and  a  spirit  of  infidelity  and  prophaneness 
started  up.  Atterbury. 

Va'nity.  n.  s.  [vanitas,  Lat.  vanite,  Fr.] 

1.  Emptiness;  uncertainty;  inanity. 

Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.  Eccl. 

2.  Fruitless  desire ;  fruitless  endeavour. 
Vanity  possesseth  many,  who  are  desirous  to 

know  the  certainty  of  things  to  come.  Sidney. 

Thy  pride, 
And  wand'ring  vanitu,  when  least  was  safe. 
Rejected  my  forewarning.  Milton. 

3.  Trifling  labour. 
To  use  loiic  discourse  against  those  things  which 

are  both  asiiinst  scripture  and  reason,  might  right- 
ly be  judged  a  vanity  in  the  answerer  not  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  inventor. 

Raleigh's  Hist,  of  the  World. 

4.  Falsehood ;  untruth. 
Here  I  may  well  shew  the  vanity  of  that  which 

is  reported  in  the  story  of  Walsingham. 

Sir  J.  Dairies. 

5.  Empty  pleasure;  vain  pursuit;  idle 
show  ;  unsubstantial  enjoyment ;  petty 
object  of  pride. 

Were  it  not  strange  if  God  should  have  made 
such  store  of  glorious  creatures  on  earth,  and  leave 
them  all  to  be  consumed  in  secular  vanity,  allow- 
ing none  but  the  baser  sort  to  be  employed  in  his 
own  service  ?  Hooker . 

I  must 

Bestow  upon  tlie  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art.  Shak.  Tempett. 

Cast  not  her  serious  wit  on  idle  things  ; 
Make  her  free  will  slave  to  vanity.  Daviet. 
Sin  withuanitv  had  fill'd  the  works  of  men. 

Milton. 

The  eldest  equal  the  youngest  in  the  raniiy  of 
their  dress  ;  and  no  other  reason  can  be  given  of  it. 
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but  that  they  equal,  if  not  surpass  them,  in  the 
vanity  of  tlieir  desires.  ^  Simth. 

Think  not,  when  woman's  transient  breath  is 
fled. 

That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead  ; 

Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards. 

And  though  she  plays  no  more,  o'erlooks  tliecards. 

Fope. 

6.  Ostentation  ;  arrogance. 

The  ground-work  thereof  is  true,  however  they, 
through  vanity,  whilst  they  would  not  seem  to  be 
ignorant,  do  thereupon  build  many  forged  histo- 
ries of  their  own  antiquity.  Spenser. 

Whether  it  were  out  of  the  same  vanity  which 
possessed  all  those  learned  philosophers  and  poets, 
that  Plato  also  published,  not  under  the  right  au- 
thor's names,  those  things  which  he  had  read  in 
the  scriptures  ;  or  fearing  the  severity  of  tlie  .Areo- 
pagite,  and  the  example  of  his  master  Socrates,  I 
cannot  judge.  Raleigh's  Hist,  oj  the  V\'orld. 

7.  Petty  pride  ;  pride  exerted  upon  slight 
grounds ;  pride  operating  upon  small 
occasions. 

Can  you  add  guilt  to  vanity,  and  take 
A  pride  to  hear  the  conquests  which  you  make  ? 

Dryden. 

'Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools. 

That  vanity 's  the  food  of  fools  ; 

Yet  now  an<1  then  your  men  of  wit 

Will  condescend  to  take  a  bit.     Swift's  Miscel. 

The  corruption  of  the  world  indulges  women  in 
great  vanity ;  and  mankind  seem  to  consider  them 
in  no  other  view,  than  as  so  many  painted  idols, 
that  are  to  allure  and  gratify  their  passions.  Law. 

To  VA'NQUISH.  v.  a.  [vaincre,  Fr.] 

1.  To  conquer;  to  overcome;  to  subdue. 
Were 't  not  a  shame,  that,  whilst  you  live  at  jar. 

The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished. 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish  you  ? 

Shakesp. 

They  subdued  and  vanquished  the  rebels  in  all 
encounters.  Clarendon. 

The  gods  the  victor,  Cato  the  vanquish'd  chose  : 
But  you  have  done  what  Cato  could  not  do. 
To  chuse  the  vanquish'd,  and  restore  him  too. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  confute. 

This  bol^d  assertion  has  been  fully  jjan^im/ied  in 
a  late  reply  to  the  bishop  of  Meaux's  treatise. 

F.  Atterbury. 

Va'nquisher.    n.s.    [from  vanquish.] 
Conqueror ;  subduer. 

He  would  pawn  hrs  fortunes 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  migbt 
Be  call'd  your  vanquisher.  Shakesp. 

I  shall  rise  victorious,  and  subdue 
My  vanquisher;  spoii'd  of  his  vaunted  spoil. HJi/t. 
Troy's  vanquisher,  and  great  Achilles'  son. 

A.  Phillips. 

Va'ntage.  n.  s.  [from  advantage.] 

1.  Gain;  profit. 

What  great  vantage  do  we  get  by  the  trade  of  a 
pastor Sidney. 

2.  Superiority ;  state  in  which  one  hath 
better  means  of  action  than  another. 

With  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse. 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  ray  love.  Shah. 

He  had  them  at  vantage,  being  tired  and  ha- 
rassed with  a  long  march.  Bacon. 

The  pardoned  person  must  not  think  to  stand 
upon  the  same  vantage  of  ground  with  the  inno- 

South. 

Opportunity;  convenience. 

Be  assur'd.  Madam,  'twill  be  done 
With  his  next  vantage.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

To  Va'ntage.   v.  a.  [from  advantage.] 
To  profit.    Not  in  use. 

We  yet  of  present  peril  be  afraid  ; 
For  needless  fear  did  never  vantage  none.  Spenser. 

Va'ntbrass.  n.  s.  [avant  bras,  Fr.]  Ar- 
mour for  the  arm. 
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I'll  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver. 
And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  wither'd  brawn. 

Shakesp. 

Put  on  vantbrass,  and  greves,  and  gauntlet. 

Milton. 

VAPID,    adj.   [vapidus,  Lat.]  Dead; 

having  the  spirit  evaporated ;  spiritless  ; 

maukish;  flat. 

Thy  vines  let  feed  a-while 

On  the  fat  refuse  ;  lest,  too  soon  disjoin'd. 

From  spritely  it  to  sharp  or  vapid  change. Phillips. 
The  effects  of  a  vapid  and  viscous  constitutii;n 

of  blood,  are  stagnation,  acrimony,  and  putrefac- 
tion. Arbuthtwt. 
Va  pidness.  n.  s.  [from  vapid.]  The 

state  of  being  spiritless  or  maukish ; 

rnaukishness. 
Vapora'tion.  n.  s.  [vaporation,  Fr.  va- 

poratio,  Lat.  from  vapour.]    The  act 

of  escaping  in  vapours. 
Va'porer.  w.  4.  \f torn  vapour.]  A  boast 

er ;  a  braggart. 
This  shews  these  wpwers,  to  what  scorn  they 

expose  themselves.  Governm.ofthe  Tongue, 

Va'porish.  adj.  [from  vapour.] 
1.  Vaporous;  full  of  vapours. 

It  proceeded  from  the  nature  of  the  vapourish 

place.  Sandys. 

•2.  Splenetick ;  peevish;  humoursome. 

Pallas  grew  vap'rish  once  and  odd  ; 
She  would  not  do  the  least  right  thing.  Pope. 

Va'porous,  adj.  [vaporeux,  Fr.  from 
vapour.] 

1.  Full  of  vapours  or  exhalations ;  fumy. 

The  vaporous  night  approaches.  Shakesp. 

1  his  shifting  our  abode  from  the  warmer  and 
more  vaporous  air  of  the  vallies,  to  the  colder  and 
more  sublile  air  of  the  hills,  is  a  great  benefit  to 
the  valetudinarian  part.  Derham. 

2.  Windy;  flatulent. 

If  the  mother  eat  much  beans,  or  such  vaporous 
food,  it  endangereth  the  child  to  become  lunatick. 

Bacon. 

Some  more  subtile  corporeal  element  may  so 
equally  bear  against  the  parts  of  a  little  vaporous 
moisture,  as  to  form  it  into  round  drops. 

More  against  Atheism. 

The  food  which  is  most  ua/jorous  and  perspirable, 
is  the  most  easily  digested.  Arbuthnot. 

A  little  tube,  jetting  out  from  the  extremity  of 
an  artery,  may  carry  otf  these  vaporous  steams  of 
the  blood.  Cheyne. 

VATOUR.  n.  s.  [vapeur,  Fr.  vapor,  Lat.] 

1.  Anything  exhalable;  any  thing  that 
mingles  with  the  air. 

Jove  a  dreadful  storm  call'd  forth 
Against  our  navy  ;  cover'd  shore  and  all 
With  gloomy  vapours.  Chapman. 

Vapour,  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot.  Milton. 

When  first  the  sun  too  pow'rful  beams  displays, 
It  draws  up  vapours  whicli  obscure  its  rays  : 
But  ev'n  those  clouds  at  last  adorn  its  way. 
Reflect  new  glories,  and  augment  the  day.  Pope. 

2.  Fume ;  steam. 

The  morning  is  the  best,  because  the  imagina- 
tion is  not  clouded  by  the  vapours  of  meat.  Dryd. 

In  distilling  hot  spirits,  if  the  head  of  the  still 
be  taken  oiF,  the  vapour  wiiich  ascends  out  of  the 
still  will  take  fire  at  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and 
the  flame  will  run  along  the  vapour  from  the  candle 
to  the  still.  Newton's  Opticks. 

For  the  iraposthume,  the  vaporur  of  vinegar,  and 
any  thing  which  creates  a  cough,  are  proper. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

3.  Wind;  flatulence. 

In  the  Thessalian  witches,  and  the  meetings  of 
witches  that  have  been  recorded,  great  wonders 
they  tell,  of  carrying  in  the  air,  transforming 
themselves  into  other  bodies.  These  fables  are 
the  effects  of  imagination  :  for  ointments,  if  laid 
on  any  thing  thick,  by  stopping  of  the  pores,  shut 
in  the  vapours,  and  send  them  to  the  head  ex- 
tremely. Bacon. 
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4.  Mental  fume ;  vain  imagination ;  fancy 
unreal. 

If  his  sorrow  bring  forth  amendment,  he  hath 
the  grace  of  hope,  though  it  be  clouded  over  with 
a  melancholy  vapour,  that  it  be  not  discernible 
even  to  himself.  Hammond.' 

5.  [In  the  plural.]  Diseases  caused  by 
flatulence,  or  by  diseased  nerves ;  hy- 
pochondriacal maladies ;  melancholy; 
spleen. 

To  this  we  must  ascribe  the  spleen,  so  frequent 
in  studious  men,  as  well  as  the  vapours,  to  which 
the  other  sex  are  so  often  subject.  Addison's  Spect. 
To  Va'pour.  v.n.  [vaporo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  pass  in  a  vapour  or  fume ;  to  fly  ofiF 
in  evaporations. 

VVhen  thou  from  this  world  wilt  go. 
The  whole  world  vapours  in  thy  breath.  Donne. 

2.  To  emit  fumes. 

Swift  running  waters  vapour  not  so  much  as 
standing  waters.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

3.  To  bully ;  to  brag. 

Not  true  !  quoth  he.    Howe'er  you  nopour, 
1  can  what  1  aliirm  make  appear.  Hudibrat, 
These  are  all  the  mighty  pow'rs 
You  vainly  boast,  to  cry  down  ours  , 
And  what  in  real  value 's  wanting, 
Supply  with  vapouring  and  ranting.  Hudibrat, 
That  I  might  not  be  vapour'd  down  by  insigni- 
ficant testimonies,  I  used  the  name  of  your  society 
to  annihilate  all  such  arguments.  Glanville. 
Be  you  to  us  but  kind  ; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curse. 
No  sorrow  we  shall  find.    E.  Dorset's  Song, 

To  Va'pour.  v.  a.  To  eff"use ;  or  scatter 
in  fumes  or  vapour. 

Break  off  this  last  lamenting  kiss, 
Which  sucks  two  souls,  and  vapours  both  away. 

Donne. 

He 'd  laugh  to  see  one  tlirow  his  heart  away. 
Another  sighing  vapour  forth  his  soul, 
A  third  to  melt  himself  in  tears.  BenJonsOn, 

Opium  loseth  some  of  its  poisonous  quality,  if 
vapouredont,  and  mingled  with  spirit  of  wine. 

Bacon. 

It  must  be  holpen  by  somewhat  which  may  fix 
the  silver,  never  to  be  restored,  or  vapoured  away, 
when  incorporated  into  such  a  mass  of  gotd.Bocon. 

VA'RIABLE.  adj.  [variable,  Fr.  variabi- 
lis, Lat.]  Changeable ;  mutable ;  in-- 
constant. 

O  swear  not  by  th'  inconstant  moon. 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable.Shakeip, 

Haply  countries  ditfereut. 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something  settled  matter  in  his  lieart.  Shah, 
By  the  lively  image  of  other  creatures  did  those 
ancients  represent  the  variable  passions  of  mor- 
tals ;  as  by  serpents  were  signified  deceivers. 

Raleigh's  Hist,  of  the  World, 
His  lieart  I  know  how  variable,  and  vain. 
Self-left.  Milton's  Par.  Lott. 

Va'riableness.  n.s.  [ticom  variable.] 

1.  Changeableness ;  mutability. 

You  are  not  solicitous  about  the  variableness  of 
the  weather,  or  the  change  of  seasons.  Addison. 

2.  Levity ;  inconstancy. 

Censiirers  subject  themselves  to  the  charge  of 
tiariab/eness  in  judgment.  Clarissa. 
Va'riably.  adj.  [from  variable.]  Change- 
ably;  mutably;  inconstantly;  uncer- 
tainly. 

Va'riance.  n.s.  [from mri/.]  Discord; 
disagreement;  dissension. 

I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  hit 
father.  Matthev). 

A  cause  of  law,  by  violent  course. 
Was,  from  a  variance,  now  a  war  become.  DanieU 
Set  not  any  one  doctrine  of  the  gospel  at  vari- 
ance with  others,  which  are  all  adrairatly  consist- 
ent. Spratt. 
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Slie  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  pursuer  flies, 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes  \Pope. 

If  the  learned  would  not  sometimes  submit  to 
the  ignorant;  the  old  to  the  weaknesses  of  the 
joung  ;  there  would  be  nothing  but  everlastitii; 
variance  in  the  world.  Swiji. 

Many  bleed. 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 

Thomson. 

Who  are  they  that  set  the  first  and  second  ar- 
ticles at  variance  with  each  other,  when  for  four- 
teen centuries,  and  more,  they  have  agreed  most 
amicably  together?  Waterland. 

ARIATION".  n.s.  [variatio,  Lat.  varia 
tion,  Fr.] 

,  Change  ;  mutation  ;  difference  from  it 
self. 

After  much  variation  of  opinions,  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted  of  treason,  but  by  most  voices  found 
guilty  of  felony.  Hayward. 

The  operation  of  agents  will  easily  admit  of  in- 
tention and  remission  ;  but  the  essences  of  things 
are  conceived  not  capable  of  any  such  variation. 

Locke 

The  fame  of  our  writers  is  confined  to  these 
two  islands  ;  and  it  is  hard  it  should  be  limited 
in  time  as  much  as  place,  by  the  perpetual  varia 
tions  of  OUT  speech.  Swift. 

There  is  but  one  common  matter,  which  is  di- 
versified by  accidents  ;  and  the  same  numerical 
quantity,  by  variations  o(  texture,  may  constitute 
successively  all  kinds  of  body.  Bentley 

Difference ;  change  from  one  to  an- 
other. 

In  some  other  places  are  more  females  born 
than  males  ;  which,  upon  this  variation  of  propor- 
tion, I  recommend  to  the  curious. 

Graunt's  Bills  of  Mortality. 
Each  sea  had  its  peculiar  shells,  and  the  same 
variation  of  soils  ;  this  tract  affording  such  a  ter- 
restrial matter  as  is  proper  for  the  formation  of  one 
sort  of  shell-fish  ;  that  of  another. 

Woodward's  Nat.  History. 

.  Successive  change. 

Sir  Walter  Blunt, 
Stain'd  with  the  variation  of  each  soil 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  seat  of  ours. 

Shakesp. 

.  [In  grammar.]  Change  of  termination 
of  nouns 

The  rules  of  grammar,  and  useful  examples  of 
the  variation  of  words,  and  the  peculiar  form  of 
speech,  are  often  appointed  to  be  repeated. 

Watts  on  the  Mind. 
.  Change  in  natural  phenomenons. 

The  duke  ran  a  long  course  of  calm  prosperity, 
without  any  visible  eclipse  or  wane  m  himself, 
amidst  divers  vairiations  in  others. 

Wotton's  Life  of  Buckingham. 

.  Deviation. 

He  observed  the  variation  of  our  English  from 
the  original,  and  made  an  entire  translation  of  the 
whole  for  his  private  use.  Fell. 

If  we  admit  a  variation  from  the  state  of  his 
creation,  that  variation  must  be  necessarily  after 
an  eternal  duration,  and  therefore  within  the  com- 
pass of  time.  Hale. 

I  may  seem  sometimes  to  have  varied  from  his 
sense ;  but  the  greatest  variations  may  be  fairly 
deduced  from  him.  Dryden. 

.  Variation  of  the  Compass;  deviation  of 
the  magnetick  needle  from  an  exact  pa- 
rallel with  the  meridian. 
/a'ricous.  adj.  [varicosns,  Lat.]  Dis- 
eased with  dilatation. 

There  are  instances  of  one  vein  only  being  ra- 
ricous,  which  may  be  destroyed  by  tying  it  above 
and  below  the  dilatation.  Sharp, 

To  VARIEGATE,  v.  a.  [variegattts, 
school  Lat.]  To  diversify;  to  stain 
■with  different  colours. 
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The  shells  are  filled  with  a  white  spar,  which 
variegates  and  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  stone. 

W aodward  nn  Fossils 
They  had  fountains  of  variegated  marble 
their  rooms.  Arbuthnot 

Ladies  like  variegated  tulips  show  ; 
'Tis  to  the  changes  half  the  charms  we  owe 
Such  happy  spots  the  nice  admirers  take. 
Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak.  Pope. 

Variega'tion.  n.s.  [from  variegate  ' 
Diversity  of  colours. 

Plant  your  choice  tulips  in  natural  earth,  some 
what  impoverished  with  very  fine  sand  ;  else  they 
will  soon  lose  their  variegations.   Evelyn  s  Kalend 

Vari'ety.  n.  s.  [variete,  Fr.  varietas, 
Lat.] 

1.  Change;  succession  of  one  thing  to 
another ;  intermixture  of  one  thing 
with  another. 

All  sorts  are  here  that  all  th'  earth  yields  ; 
Variety  without  end.  Milton's  Par.  Lost, 

Variety  is  nothing  else  but  a  continued  novelty 

Sonth, 

If  the  sun's  light  consisted  of  but  one  sort  of 
rays,  there  would  be  but  one  colour  in  the  whole 
world,  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  produce  any 
new  colour  by  reflections  or  refractiojis  ;  and  by 
consequence  that  the  variety  of  colours  depends 
upon  the  composition  of  light.     Neicton's  Opticks 

2.  One  thing  of  many  by  which  variety 
is  made.    In  this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

The  inclosed  warmth  which  the  earth  hath  i 
itself,  stirred  up  by  tlie  heat  of  the  sun,  assisteth 
nature  in  the  speedier  procreation  of  those  varieties 
which  the  earth  bringeth  forth. 

Raleigh's  Hist,  of  the  World 

3.  Difference;  dissimilitude. 
There  is  a  variety  in  the  tempers  of  good  men, 

with  relation  to  the  diflferent  impressions  they  re- 
ceive from  different  ob  jects  of  charity. 

-F.  Atterbury. 

4f.  Variation  ;  deviation ;  change  from  a 
former  state. 

It  were  a  great  vanity  to  reject  those  reasons 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  things,  or  to  go  about  to 
answer  those  reasons  by  suppositions  of  a  variety 
in  things,  from  what  they  now  appear. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 
,  Many  and  different  kinds. 

He  now  only  wants  more  time  to  do  that  variety 
of  good  which  his  soul  thirsts  after.  Law. 

VA'RIOUS.  adj.  [varius,  Lat.] 

1.  Different ;  several ;  manifold. 

Then  were  they  known  to  men  by  various  names. 
And  various  idols  through  the  heathen  world. 

Milton 

2.  Changeable;  uncertain;  unfixed;  un- 
like itself. 

The  names  of  mixed  modes  want  standards  ir 
nature,  whereby  to  adjust  their  signification; 
therefore  they  are  very  various  and  doubtful. 

Locke. 

.  Unlike  each  other. 

He  in  derision  sets 
Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit, 
To  rase  quite  out  their  native  language.  Milton. 
So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given.  Milton. 
Vast  crowds  of   vaiiquish'd  nations  march 
along, 

Vario^^siu  arms,  in  habit,  and  in  tongue.  Drayton. 

Various  of  temper,  as  of  face  or  frame. 
Each  individual  :  his  great  end  the  same.  Pope. 
.  Variegated ;  diversified. 

Herbs  sudden  flower'd. 
Opening  their  various  colours.  Milton. 
Va'riously.  adv.   [from  various.]  In 
a  various  manner. 

Having  been  variously  tossed  by  fortune,  di- 
rected his  course  to  a  safe  harbour.  Bacon. 

Various  objects  from  the  sense, 
VarioTisly  representing.  Milton. 

Those  various  squadrons,  variously  design'd  ; 
Each  vessel  freighted  with  a  several  load  ; 
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Each  squadron  waiting  for  a  several  wind  ; 
All  find  but  one,  to  burn  them  in  the  road.  Dryd. 

Diflferent  aliments,  while  they  repair  the  fluids 
and  solids,  act  variously  upon  them  according  to 
their  different  natures.  Arbuthnot. 

VARIX.  n.  s.  [Latin  ;  varice,  Fr.]  A  dila- 
tation of  the  vein. 

In  ulcers  of  the  legs,  accompanied  with  varices 
or  dilatations  of  the  veins,  the  varix  can  only  be 
assisted  oy  the  bandage.  Sharps. 

VA'RLET.  n.  s.  [yarlet,  old  French,  now 
valet. ^ 

1.  Anciently  a  servant  or  footman. 
Such  lords  ill  example  do  give, 

Where  varlets  and  drabs  so  may  live.  Tuss.  Hush. 
They  spy'd 

A  varlet  running  towards  them  liastily.  Spenser. 

2.  A  scoundrel ;  a  rascal.  This  word  has 
deviated  from  its  original  meaning,  as 
fur  in  Latin. 

I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever  chew'd. 

Shakesp.  Hen.  IV. 
Where  didst  thou  leave  these  varlets  ?  Shak. 
Thou,  varlet,  dost  thy  master's  gains  devour  ; 
Thou  niilk'st  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  hour. 

Dryden. 

When  the  Roman  legions  were  in  a  disposition 
to  mutiny,  an  impudent  varlet,  who  was  a  private 
centinel,  resolved  to  try  the  power  of  his  eloquence. 

Addison. 

Va'rletry.  n.  5.  [from  varlet.]  Rabble  ; 
crowd ;  populace. 

Shall  they  hoist  me  up. 
And  shew  me  to  the  shouting  varletry 
Of  cens'ring  B-ome  ?         Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleopat. 

VA'RNISH.  n.  s.  [vernis,  Fr.  vernix,  Lat.] 

1.  A  matter  laid  upon  wood,  metal,  or 

other  bodies,  to  make  them  shine. 

We  'II  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence, 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  same.  Shakesp. 

The  fame  of  Cicero  had  not  borne  her  age  so 
well,  if  it  had  not  been  joined  with  some  vanity. 
Like  unto  varnish,  that  makes  ceilings  not  only 
shine,  but  last.  Bacon. 

This  the  blue  varnish,  that  the  green  endears. 
The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years.  Pope. 

2.  Cover;  palliation. 
ToVa'rnish.  v.  a.  [vernisserfVernir,Fr. 

from  the  noun.] 
I .  To  cover  with  something  shining. 

O  vanity ! 

To  set  a  pearl  in  steel  so  meanly  varnish'd.  Sidney. 

Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  publick  street. 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnish'd  faces. 

Shakesp. 

,  To  cover  ;  to  conceal  or  decorate  with 
something  ornamental. 

Specious  deeds  on  earth,  which  glory  excites  ; 
Or  close  ambition  varnish'd  o'er  with  zeal.  Milton. 

Young  people  are  used  to  varnish  over  their 
non-pertormauce  and  forbearance  of  good  actions 
by  a  pretence  unto  humility.  Fell. 
His  manly  heart  was  still  above 
Dissembled  hate,  or  Darnisft'd  love.  Dryden. 
Men  espouse  the  well-endowed  opinions  m  fa- 
shion, and  then  seek  arguments  to  make  good 
their  beauty,  or  varnish  over  and  cover  their  de- 
formity. Locke's  Warkt. 

3.  To  palliate ;  to  hide  with  colour  of 
rhetorick. 

They  varnish  all  their  errors,  and  secure 
The  ills  they  act,  and  all  the  world  endure.  Denh. 

Cato's  voice  was  ne'er  employ'd 
To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnish  crimea.Addiaon. 
Speak  the  plain  truth,  and  vamish  not  your 
crimes !  Phillips. 

Va'rnisher.  n.s.  [£rom varnish.] 
One  whose  trade  js  to  varnish. 
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An  oil  obtained  of  common  oil  may  probably 
be  of  good  use  to  surgeons  and  varnishers.  Boyle. 
2.  Adisguiser;  anadorner. 

Modest  dulness  lurks  ia  thoughts  disguise  ; 
Thou  vamisher  of  fouls,  and  cheat  of  all  the  wise. 

Pope. 

VA'RVEts.  n.  s.  [vervelles,  Fr.]  Silver 
rings  about  the  leg  of  a  hawk,  on  which 
the  owner's  name  is  engraved.  Diet. 

To  VA'RY.  V.  a.  [varior,  Lat.  varier,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  change ;  to  make  unlike  itself. 

Let  your  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Creator  still  new  praise.  Milton. 

2.  To  change  to  something  else. 

Gods  that  never  change  their  state. 
Vary  oft  their  love  and  hate.  Waller.. 
The  master's  hand,  which  to  the  life  can  trace 
The  airs,  the  lines,  the  features  of  the  face. 
May,  with  a  free  and  bolder  stroke,  express 
A  vary'd  posture,  or  a  flattering  dress.  Deiitmrn. 

We  are  to  vary  the  customs,  according  to  the 
time  and  country  where  the  scene  of  action  lies. 

Dryderi: 

He  varies  ev'ry  shape  with  ease. 
And  tries  all  forms  that  may  Pomona  please.Pope. 

3.  To  make  of  different  kinds. 
God  hath  divided  the  genius  of  men  according 

to  the  different  affairs  of  the  world  ;  and  varied 
their  inclinations,  according  to  the  variety  of  ac- 
tions to  be  performed.  Brown. 

4.  To  diversify;  to  variegate. 

God  hath  here 
Vary'd  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights.  Milton. 

To  Va'ry.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  be  changeable  ;  to  appear  in  dif- 
ferent forms. 

Darkling  stands 
The  varying  shore  o'  th'  v/ut\d.Shak.Ant.  and  Cleop. 

2.  To  be  unlike  each  other. 

Those  vvhi)  made  laws,  had  their  minds  polished 
above  the  vulgar:  and  yet  unaccountably  the 
public  constitutions  of  nations  vari/.  Collier  onFride, 

3.  To  alter ;  to  become  unlike  itself. 

He  had  a  strange  interchanging  of  large  and  un- 
expected pardons,  with  several  execuiious  ;  which 
could  not  be  imputed  to  any  inconstancy,  but  to 
a  principle  he  had  set  unto  himself,  that  he  would 
vary,  and  try  both  wayf  in  turn.  Bacon. 

So  vary'd  he,  and  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curl'd  many  a  wanton  wreath.  Milton. 

That  each  from  other  diiFers,  first  confess  ; 
Next,  that  he  varies  from  himself  no  less.  Pope. 

4.  To  deviate ;  to  depart. 

The  crime  consists  in  violating  the  law,  and 
varying  from  the  right  rule  of  reason.  Lod:e. 

5.  To  succeed  each  other. 

While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace, 
Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  her  (ace.Addis.  Ca. 
6'  To  disagree ;  to  be  at  variance. 

In  judgment  of  her  substance  thus  they  vary, 
And  vary  thus  in  judgment  of  her  seat ; 

For  some  her  chair  up  to  the  brain  do  carry. 
Some  sink  it  down  into  the  stomach's  heat. Dawes. 
7-  To  shift  colours. 

Will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 
Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove  ? 
Admires  the  jay  the  insect's  gilded  wings? 
Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Philomela  sings  ?  Pope. 

Va'ry.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Change ; 
alteration.    Not  in  use. 
Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  sooth  every  pas- 
sion : 

Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks. 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters.  Shak. 
Va'scular.    adj.  [from  vasculum,  Lat.] 
Consisting  of  vessels ;  full  of  vessels. 

Nutrition  of  the  solids  is  performed  by  the  cir- 
culating liquid  in  the  smallest  vascular  solids. 

Arbuthnot  on  Atimetits. 

Vasculi'ferous.  adj.  [vasculum  and 
fero,  Lat  ]  Such  plants  as  have,  besides 
the  common  calyx,  a  peculiar  vessel  to 
contain  the  seed,  sometimes  divided  into 
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cells  ;  and  these  have  always  a  mono 
petalous  flower,  either  uniform  or  dif- 
form,  Quincy 
Vase.  n.  s.  [vase,  Fr.  vasa,  Lat] 

1.  A  vessel;  generally  a  vessel  rather  for 
show  than  use. 

The  toilet  stands  unveil'd. 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystick  order  laid.  Pope 

2.  It  is  used  for  a  solid  piece  of  ornamen- 
tal marble. 

VA'SSAL.  n.  s.  [vassal,  Fr.  vassallo,  Ital.] 

1.  One  who  holds  of  a  superior  lord. 
Every  petty  prince,  vassal  to  the  emperor,  can 

coin  what  money  he  pleaseth.  Swift's  View  of  Irel. 

The  vassals  are  invited  to  bring  in  their  com- 
plaints to  the  viceroy,  who  imprisons  and  chastises 
their  masters.  Addison. 

2.  A  subject ;  a  dependant. 

She  cannot  content  the  lord  with  performance 
of  his  discipline,  that  hath  at  her  side  a  vassal, 
whom  Satan  hath  made  his  vicegerent,  to  cross 
whatsoever  the  faithful  should  do.  Hooker. 

Such  as  they  thought  fit  for  labour,  they  re 
ceived  as  vassaLs ;  but  imparted  not  the  benefit  of 
laws,  but  every  one  made  his  will  a  law  unto 
his  own  vassal.  Spenser's  State  of  Ireland. 

The  common  people  were  free  subjects  to  the 
king,  not  slaves  and  vassab  to  their  pretended 
lords.  Davies 

The  mind  hath  not  reason  to  remember,  that 
passions  ought  to  be  het  vassals,  not  her  masters. 

Raleigh. 

Vassals  of  his  anger,  when  the  scourge 
Inexorable,  and  the  torturing  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance.  Milton. 

As  all  his  vassals  eagerly  desir'd  ; 
With  mind  averse,  he  rather  underwent 
His  people's  will,  than  gave  his  own  consent. 

Dryden. 

He  subjugated  a  king,  and  called  him  hisi;aisa/. 

Baker. 

3.  A  servant ;  one  who  acts  by  the  will  of 
another. 

I  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him 
The  greatness  he  has  got.  Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

4.  A  slave;  a  low  wretch. 

Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain, 
O  vassal !  miscreant !  Shaketp.  King  Lear. 

Va'ssallage.  n.  s.  [vasselage,  Fr.  from 
vassal.^  The  state  of  a  vassal ;  tenure 
at  will ;  servitude  ;  slavery ;  depend- 
ance. 

He  renounc'd  the  vassalage 
Of  Rome  again.  Spenser. 

All  ray  pow'rs  do  their  bestowing  lose. 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encount'ring 
The  eye  of  majesty.  Shak.  Troilusand  Ores, 

They  would  have  brought  the  Achaeans  from 
the  condition  of  followers  and  dependents  unto 
mere  vassalage.  Raleigh. 

Let  us  not  then  pursue. 
By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtain'd 
LInacceptable,  though  in  heav'n  our  state 
Of  splendid  vassalage.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Curs'd  vassalage. 
First  idoliz'd  till  love's  hot  fire  be  o'er. 
Then  slaves  to  those  who  courted  us  before. Dr-i/eZ. 

VAST.  adj.  [vaste,  Fr.  vastus,  Lat.] 

1.  Large;  great. 

What  the  parliament  meant  to  attempt  with 
those  vast  numbers  of  men,  every  day  levied. 

Clarendon. 

That  is  an  ample  and  capacious  mind,  which 
takes  in  vast  and  sublime  ideas  without  pain. 

Watts. 

His  open  stores. 
Though  vast,  were  little  to  his  ample  heart, 

Thomson. 

2.  Viciously  great ;  enormously  extensive 
or  capacious. 

The  vicious  language  is  vast  and  gaping,  swell- 
ing and  irregular  ;  when  it  contends  to  be  high, 
full  of  rock,  mountain,  and  pohitedness.  Ben  Jons. 
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So  bore  the  ship  aloft  her  fiery  bound, 
About  whom  rusht  the  billowes,  blackc  and  vaste. 

Chapman. 

They  view'd  the  vast  unmeasurable  abyss. Milt. 

Others  with  vast  Typhean  rage,  more  fell. 
Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind,  hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  upmar. 

Milton. 

Vast.  n.  s.  [vastum,  Lat.]  An  empty 
waste. 

They  shook  hands,  as  over  a  vast;  and  em. 
braced,  as  from  the  ends  of  opposed  winds.  Shak. 

Through  the  vast  of  heav'n  it  sounded.  Mi/ton. 
The  wat'ry  vast. 
Secure  of  storms,  your  royal  brother  past.  Papd 

Vasta'tion.  n.  s.  [vastatio,  from  vasto, 
Lat;]    Waste ;  depopulation. 

This  wild-fire  made  the  saddest  vastations,  in  the 
many  fatal  outrages  which  these  eager  contentions 
occasion.  Decay  cf  Piety. 

Vasti'dity.  n.  s.  [vastitas,  Lat.  from 
vasty.]  Wideness ;  immensity.  A  bar- 
barous word. 

Perpetual  durance, 
Through  all  the  world's  vastidity.  Shakesp. 

Va'stly.  adv.  [from  vast.]  Greatly;  to  a 
great  degree. 

Holland's  resolving  upon  its  own  defence.with- 
out  our  share  in  the  war,  would  leave  us  to  enjoy 
the  trade  of  the  world,  and  thereby  grow  vastly 
both  in  strength  and  treasures.  Temple. 

They  may,  and  do  vastly  differ  in  their  manners, 
institutions,  customs  ;  but  yet  all  of  them  agree 
in  having  some  deity  to  worship.  Wilkins. 

It  is  vastly  the  concern  of  government,  and  of 
themselves  too,  whether  they  be  morally  good  or 
bad.  South. 

Va'stness.  w.  s.  [from  vast.]  Immen- 
sity ;  enormous  greatness. 

Behemoth,  biggest  born  of  earth,  upheav'd 
His  vastness.  Milton  s  Par.  Lost. 

She  by  the  rocks  compell'd  to  stay  behind, 
Is  by  the  vastness  of  her  bulk  confin  d.  Waller. 

When  I  compare  this  little  performance  with 
the  vastness  of  my  subject,  methinks  I  have  brought 
but  a  cockle-shell  of  water  from  the  ocean.  Glanv. 

Ariosto  observed  not  moderation  in  the  vastness 
of  his  draught.  Dryden. 

Hence  we  may  discover  the  cause  of  the  vastness 
of  the  ocean.  Bentley. 

Va'sty.  adj.  [from  vast.]    Large ;  enor- 
mously great. 
I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  Shakesp. 

Vat.  n.  s.  [vat,  Dut.  pat,  Sax.]  A  vessel 
in  which  liquors  are  kept  in  the  imma- 
ture state. 

Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyen, 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd.  Shakesji. 

Let  him  produce  his  rats  and  tubs,  in  opposi- 
tion to  heaps  of  arms  and  standards.  Addison. 
Wouldst  thou  thy  vats  with  gen'rous  juice  should 
froth, 

Respect  thy  orchats.  Phillips. 

Va'ticide.  n.  s.  [vaies  and  cwdo,  Lat.]  A 
murderer  of  poets. 
The  caitiff  TOfi'cide  co  iceiv'd  a  prayer.  Pope. 

To  Vati'cinate.  v.n.  [vaticinor,  Lat] 
To  prophesy ;  to  practise  prediction. 

The  most  admired  of  all  prophane  prophets, 
whose  predictions  have  been  so  much  cried  up, 
did  vaticinate  here.  Hcneel. 

Va'vasour.  n.s.  [vavasseur,  Fr.]  One 
who  himself  holding  of  a  superior  lord, 
has  others  holding  under  him. 

Names  have  been  taken  of  civil  honours,  as 
king,  knight,  valvasor,  ot  vavasor,  squire. Canici«n. 

Va'udevil.  n.  s.  [vaudeville,  Fr.]  A 
song  common  among  the  vulgar,  and 
sung  about  the  streets.  Trevoux.  A 
ballad ;  a  trivial  strain. 
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'AULT.  n.  s.  [voulte,  Fr.  volta,  Ital.  va- 
luta, low  Lat.] 
,  A  continued  arch. 

O,  you  are  men  of  stone . 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack.  Shakesp.  K.  L. 

The  word  signifies  an  orb  or  sphere.  And  this 
shews  us  both  the  form  of  the  Mosaical  abyss, 
which  was  included  witliin  this  vault;  and  the 
form  of  the  habitable  earth,  which  was  the  outward 
surface  of  this  vault,  or  the  cover  of  the  abyss. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  ' the  Earth. 

.  A  cellar. 

Creep  into  the  kill-hole, 
—He  will  seek  there  ;  neither  press,  well,  vault, 
but  he  hath  an  abstract  for  the  reineiubrance  of. 

Shakesp. 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.  Shakesp. 
Whether  your  fruitful  fancy  lies 
To  banish  rats  that  haunt  our  vault.  Swift. 
.  A  cave ;  a  cavern. 

The  silent  vaults  of  death,  unknown  to  light. 
And  hell  itself,  lie  naked  to  his  sight.  Sandys. 
A  repository  for  the  dead. 

Shall  I  not  be  stifled  in  the  vault, 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes 
in Shakesp. 
0  Vault,   v.  a.  [voufer,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.] 

To  arch ;  to  shape  to  a  vault. 

Hath  nature  given  them  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  cope 
Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn'd  stones 
Upon  th'  humbled  beach  ?         Shak.  Cymbeline. 
'i'o  cover  with  an  arch. 
Over-liead  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  vollies  flew  ; 
And  flying  vaulted  either  host  with  fire.  Milton. 

'J  Vault,  v.n,  [voltiger,  Fr.  volteggiare, 
Ital.] 

To  leap  ;  to  jump. 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself. 
And  falls  on  th'  other.  Shak.  Macbeth. 

The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refus'd  to  drown  me, 
Knowing  that  thou  would'st  have  me  drown'd  on 
shore.  Shakesp. 
He  is  vaulting  variable  ramps, 
lu  your  despite,  upon  your  purse.  Shakesp. 

If  1  could  win  a  lady  by  vaulting  into  my  sad- 
dle with  my  armour  on,  1  should  quickly  leap  into 
a  wife.  Shakesp. 
Leaning  on  his  lance,  he  vaulted  on  a  tree.  Dry. 
If  a  man  should  leap  a  garret,  or  vault  down  the 
monument,  would  he  leave  the  memory  of  a  hero 
behind  him  ?  Collier  on  Duelling. 

Lucan  vaulted  upon  Pegasus  with  all  the  heat 
and  intrepidity  of  youth.  Addison. 
.  To  play  the  tumbler,  or  posture-mas- 
ter. 

AULT.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  leap ;  a 
jump. 

AULTAGE.  U.S.  [from  vault.]  Arched 
cellar.    Not  in  use. 

He  '11  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it, 
Tliat  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock 
In  second  accent  to  his  ordnance.   Shak.  Hen.  V. 

AVhTEXt.  adj.  [from  vault.']  Arched; 
concave. 

Restore  the  lock  !  she  cries,  and  ail  around 
Restore  the  lock  1  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. Pope. 
t'^A'uLTER.  n.  s.  [from  vault.]  Aleaper; 

a  jumper;  a  tumbler. 
/a'ulty.  adj.   [from  vault.]    Arched  ; 
concave.    A  bad  word. 

I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones, 
And  put  ray  eye-balls  in  thy  vaulty  brows, 
.\nd  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms. 

Shakesp. 

1  'II  say  that's  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  tiauitj/ heav'ns  so  high  above  our  heads.Sftafc.  j 
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To  VAUNT.  V.  a.  [vanter,  Fr.]  To  boast; 
to  display  with  ostentation. 

Not  that  great  champion 
Whom  famous  poets'  verse  so  much  doth  vaunt, 
And  hath  for  twelve  huge  labours  high  extoll'd. 
So  many  furies  and  sharp  hits  did  haunt.  Spenser, 

Not  any  damsel  which  her  vaunteth  most 
In  skilful  knitting  of  soft  silken  twine.  Spenser. 
My  vanquisher,  spoil'd  of  his  vaunted  spoil. 

Milton. 

To  Vaunt,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  play  the  braggart ;  to  talk  with  os- 
tentation ;  to  make  vain  show ;  to  boast. 

You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier  ; 
Let  it  appear  so  ;  make  your  vaunting  true.  Shak. 

The  illusions  of  magick  were  put  down,  and 
their  vaunting  in  wisdom  reproved  with  disgrace. 

Wisdom,  xvii.  7. 
So  spake  th'  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain; 
Faunimg  aloud,  but  rack'd  with  deep  despair. 

Milton. 

Pride,  which  prompts  a  man  to  vaunt  and  over- 
value what  he  is,  does  incline  him  to  disvalue  what 
he  has.  Govemm.  ofthe  Tongue. 

2.  I  scarcely  know  in  what  sense  Dryden 
has  used  this  word,  unless  it  be  miswrit- 
ten  for  vaults. 

'Tis  he  :  I  feel  him  now  in  ev'ry  part ; 
Like  a  new  world  he  vaunts  about  my  heart.  Dry. 
Vaunt,    n.s.    [from  the  verb.]  Brag; 
boast ;  vain  ostentation. 

Sir  John  Perrot  bent  bis  course  not  to  that 
point,  but  rather  quite  contrary,  in  scorn,  and  in 
vain  Daunt  of  his  own  counsels.  Spenser. 

Hira  I  seduc'd 
With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts.  Milton. 

Such  vaunts  as  his  who  can  with  patience  read. 
Who  thus  describes  his  hero  when  he's  dead  ? 
In  heat  of  action  slain,  he  scorns  to  fall. 
But  still  maintains  the  war,  and  fights  at  aU.Granv. 

Vaunt,  n.s.  [from  avant,  Fr.]  The 
first  pari.    Not  used. 

Our  play 

Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  firstlings.  Shakesp. 
Va'unter.  71.S.  [vanteur,  Fr.  from  vaunt.] 
Boaster ;  braggart ;  man  given  to  vain 
ostentation. 

.Some  feign 

To  menage  steeds,  as  did  this  vaunter ;  but  in 
vain.  Spenser, 
Tongue-valiant  hero  I  vaunter  of  thy  might ! 
In  threats  the  foremost,  but  the  last  hi  Ught.Dryd, 

Va'untful.  adj.  [vaunt  and  full.]  Boast- 
ful ;  ostentatious. 
Whiles  all   the  heavens  on  lower  creatures 
srail'd. 

Young  Clarion,  with  vauntful  lustihed. 
After  his  guise  did  east  abroad  to  fare.  Spenser. 

Va'untingly.  adv.  [from  vaunting.] 
Boastfully ;  ostentatiously. 

I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntin^ly  thou  spak'st  it, 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 

Shakesp. 

Va'untmure.  n.s.  [avantmur,  Fr.]  A 
false  wall;  a  work  raised  before  the 
main  wall. 

With  another  engine,  named  the  warwolfe,  he 
pierced  with  one  stone,  and  cut,  as  even  as  a 
thread,  two  vauntmures.  Camden's  Remains. 

This  warlike  captain  daily  attempting  the  van- 
mures,  in  the  end  by  force  obtained  the  same  ;  and 
so  possessed  of  the  place,  despe'rately  kept  it  till 
greater  help  came  running  in  ;  who,  with  wonder- 
ful expedition,  clapl  up  a  strong  covering  betwixt 
the  wall  and  the  vanmure.  Knoll^s. 

Va'ward.  n.s.  [van  and  ward.]  Fore- 
part. Obsolete. 

Since  we  have  the  vaward  ofthe  day. 
My  love  shall  hear  the  rausick  of  my  hounds. Sfiafc. 
Marcius, 

Their  bands  i'  th'  vaward  are  the  Antiates 
Of  their  best  trust.  '  Shakesp.  Cmiol 
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He  desired  nothing  more  than  to  have  confirmed 
his  authority  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  by  the 
present  and  ready  attendance  of  the  vayvod. 

Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks. 

U'BERTY.n.s.  [w&erfas, Lat.]  Abundance; 

fruitfulness. 
Ubica'tion.  ?  n.  s.  [from  w&i,  Lat]  Lo- 
Ubi'ety.       3    cal  relation ;  whereness, 
A  scholastick  term. 

Relations,  ubications,  duration,  the  vulgar  phi- 
losophy admits  to  be  something;  and  yet  to  en- 
quire in  what  place  they  are,  were  gross.  Glanv. 

Ubi'quitary.  adj.  [bovauhiquey  Lat.] 
Existing  every  where. 

For  wealth  and  an  uiijuitori/ commerce,  none 
can  exceed  her.  Howei. 

Ubi'quitary.  n.  s.  [from  ubique,  Lat.] 
One  that  exists  every  where. 

How  far  wide  is  Aquinas,  which  saith,  by  the 
same  reason  that  an  angel  might  be  in  two  places, 
he  might  be  in  as  many  as  you  will  ?  See  now, 
either  Xavier  is  every  where,  or  else  the  carcase 
of  a  friar  is  more  subtle  than  the  nature  of  an  an- 

fel.  To  conclude,  either  Aquinas  is  false,  or  the 
'apisls  ubiquitaries.  Hall. 

Ubiquity,  n.s.  [from  w&jyMe,  Lat.]  Om- 
nipresence ;  existence  at  the  same  time 
in  all  places. 

In  the  one  there  is  attributed  to  God  death, 
whereof  divine  nature  is  not  capable ;  in  the  other, 
ubiquity  unto  roan,  which  human  nature  admitteth 
not.  Hooker. 
Pern  she  bight, 
A  solem  wight. 
As  you  should  meet 
In  any  street. 

In  that  ubiquity.  Ben  Jonson. 

Could  they  think  that  to  be  infinite  and  im- 
mense, the  ubiquity  of  which  they  could  thrust 
into  a  corner  of  their  closet  ?  South. 
U  DDER,  n.s.  [ubeji,  Sax.  uder,  Dut.  uber, 
Lat.]  The  breast  or  dugs  of  a  coW,  or 
other  large  animal. 

A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry. 
Lay  couching  head  on  ground.  Shakesp. 

Sithence  the  cow 
Produc'd  an  ampler  store  of  milk ;  the  she-goat. 
Not  without  pain,  dragg'd  her  distended  udder. 

Prior. 

U'ddered.  adj.  [from  udder.]  Furnished 

with  udders. 
Marian  soft  could  stroke  the  udder'd  cow.  Gay. 
Veal.  n.  s.  [veel,  a  caJf,  veeler,  vesler,  to 

bring  forth  a  calf,  old  French  ;  vitellus, 

Lat.]    The  flesh  of  a  calf  killed  for  the 

table. 

Wouldst  thou  with  mighty  beef  augment  thy 
meal. 

Seek  Leadenhall ;  St.  James's  sends  thee  veal. 

Gay. 

Vk'ction.        7  n.  s.  [vectio,  vectito, 
Vectita'tion.  3    Lat.]  The  act  of  car- 
rying or  being  carried. 

Enervated  lords  are  softfy  lolling  in  their  cha- 
riots ;  a  species  of  vectitation  seldom  used  amongst 
the  antienls.  Arbuthnnt. 
Ve'cture.  n.s.  [vectura,'La.i.]  Carriage. 
Three  things  one  nation  selleth  unto  another  ; 
the  commodity  as  nature  yieldeth  it,  the  manu 
facture  antl  the  vecture  or  carriage. Bacon's  Essayi 

To  Veer.  v.  n.  [virer,  Fr.]  To  turn  about. 

Nigh  river's  mouth,  where  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  he  steers  and  shifts  her  sail.  Mi/t. 

If  a  wild  uncertainty  prevail. 
And  turn  your  veering  heart  with  ev'ry  gale  ; 
You  lose  the  fruit  of  all  your  former  care. 
For  the  sad  prospect  of  a  just  despair.Roscommod. 

I  have  no  taste  of  the  noisy  praise 
Of  giddy  crowds,  as  changeable  as  winds  ; 
Servants  to  change,  and  blowing  with  the  tide 
Of  swoln  success  ;  but  veering  with  its  ebb.Drv^. 
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A-liead  the  master  pilot  steers. 
And  as  he  leads,  the  following  navy  veers,  Dryd. 

It  is  a  double  misfortune  to  a  nation  given  to 
change,  when  they  have  a  sovereign  that  is  prone 
to  fall  in  with  all  the  turns  and  veerings  of  thf 
people.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

'I  he  wind  veered  about  to  north-west.  Derham 

To  Veer.  v.  a. 

1.  To  let  out. 

As  it  is  a  great  point  of  art,  when  our  matter 
requires  it,  to  enlarge  and  veer  out  all  sail ;  so  to 
take  it  in  and  contract  it,  is  of  no  less  praise  when 
the  argument  doth  ask  it.  Benjonson. 

2.  To  turn;  to  change. 

I  see  the  haven  nigh  at  hand, 
To  which  I  mean  my  weary  course  to  bend  ; 
Veer  the  main  sheet,  and  bear  up  with  the  land 

Spenser. 

Sailing  farther,  it  veers  its  lily  to  the  west,  and 
regardeth  that  quarter  wherein  the  land  Is  nearer 
or  greater.  Brown. 

Vegetabi'Lity.   n.s.  [from  vegetable 
Vegetable  nature  ;  the  quality  of  growtl: 
without  sensation. 

The  coagulating  spirits  of  salts,  and  lapidifical 
juice  of  the  sea,  entering  the  parts  of  the  plant, 
overcome  its  vegetabiiity,  and  convert  it  unto  a 
lapideous  substance.  Brown. 

VE  GETABLE,  n.  s.  [vegetabilis,  school 
Lat.  vegetable,  Fr.]  Any  thing  that  has 
growth  witJiout  sensation,  as  plants. 

Vegetables  are  organized  bodies  consisting  of  va 
rious  parts,  containing  vessels  furnished  with  dif- 
ferent juices ;  and  taking  in  nourishment  from 
without,  usually  by  means  of  a  root  fixed  to  the 
earth,  or  to  some  other  body,  as  in  the  generality 
of  plants  ;  sometimes  by  means  of  pores  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  surface,  as  in  sub-marine 
plants.  Hill's  Materia  Medica 

Let  brutes,  and  vegetables  that  cannot  think 
So  far  as  drought  and  nature  urges,  drink.  Wall. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  creatures  in  the 
world,  and  degrees  of  dignity  amongst  them  ;  some 
being  more  excellent  than  others,  animate  moie 
than  inanimate,  sensitives  more  than  vegetables, 
and  men  more  than  brutes.  IVilkins. 

In  vegetables  it  is  tlie  shape,  and  in  bodies  not 
propagated  by  seed  it  is  the  colour,  we  most  fix  on 

Locke. 

Other  animated  substances  are  called  vegetables. 
which  have  within  themselves  the  prijiciple  of 
another  sort  of  life  and  growth,  and  of  various 
productions  of  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit,  such  as 
we  see  in  plants,  herbs,  trees.  Watts. 

Ve'getable.  adj.  [vegetabilis,  Lat.] 

1 ,  Belonging  to  a  plant, 

^  The  vegetable  world,  each  plant  and  tree, 
Irom  the  fair  cedar  on  the  craggy  brow. 
To  creeping  moss.  Priw. 

Both  mechanisms  are  equally  curious,  from  one 
uniform  juice  to  extract  all  the  variety  of  vegetable 
juices  ;  or  from  such  variety  of  food  to  make  a 
fluid  very  near  uniform  to  the  blood  of  an  animal. 

Arbuttmot  on  Aliments. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  plants. 

Amidst  them  stood  the  tree  of  life. 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  gold.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

That  vegetative  terrestrial  hath  been  ever  the 
standing  fund,  out  of  which  is  derived  the  matter 
ufall  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 

Woodward's  Nat.  Hist. 
To  Ve'get ATE.  t;.n.  [vegeto,  Lat.]  To 
grow  as  plants ;  to  shoot  out ;  to  grow 
without  sensation. 

Rain-water  may  be  endued  with  some  vegetating 
or  prolifick  virtue,  derived  from  some  saline  or 
oleose  particles.  Ray, 
As  long  as  the  seeds  remained  lodged  in  a  na- 
tural soil,  they  would  soon  vegetate,  aud  send  forth 
a  new  set  of  trees.  Woodward. 

See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain  : 
See  life  dissolving  vegetate  again. 

Pope's  Ess.  on  Man. 
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I  Vegeta'tion.  w.  s.  [from  vegeto,  Lat.] 

1.  The  power  of  producing  the  growth  of 
plants. 

The  exterior  surface  consisted  of  a  terrestrial 
matter  proper  for  the  nourishment  of  ()lants,  be 
ing  little  entangled  with  mere  mineral  matter, 
that  was  unfit  for  vegetation.  Woodward. 

The  sun,  deep-darting  to  the  dark  retreat 
Of  vegetatioti,  sets  the  steaming  power 
At  large.  Thomson's  Spring. 

Love  warbles  through  the  vocal  groves, 
And  vegetation  paints  the  plain.  Anonymous. 

2.  The  power  of  growth  without  sensa- 
tion. 

Plants,  though  beneath  the  excellency  of  crea- 
tures endued  with  sense,  yet  exceed  them  in  the 
faculty  of  vegetation  and  of  fertility.  Hooker. 

These  pulsations  1  attribute  to  a  plastick  nature, 
or  vital  principle,  as  the  vegetation  of  plants  must 
also  be.  Ray. 

Vegetative,  adj.  [vegetatif,  Fr.  from 
vegetate.] 

1 .  Having  the  quality  of  growing  without 
life. 

Creatures  vegetative  and  growing  have  their 
seeds  in  themselves.     Raleigh's  Hist,  of  the  World. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  produce  growth 
in  plants. 

The  nature  of  plants  doth  consist  in  having  a 
vegetative  soul,  by  which  they  receive  nourishment 
and  growth,  and  are  enabled  to  multiply  theii 
kind.  Wilkins. 

Homer  makes  deities  of  the  vegetative  faculties 
and  virtues  of  the  field.  Broome  onthe  Odyssey. 
Ve'getativeness.  n.  s.  [frona  vegeta- 
tive.] The  quality  of  producing  growth. 
Vege'te.  adj.  [vegetus,  hat.]  Vigorous; 
active;  sprightly. 

The  soul  was  vegete,  quick  and  lively  ;  full  of 
the  youthfulness  and  spriteliness  of  youth.  South 

The  faculties  in  age  must  be  less  vegete  and 
nimble  than  in  youth.  Wallis. 

VEGETIVE.  adj.  [from  vegeto,  Lat.]  Ve- 
getable ;  having  the  nature  of  plants, 

Nor  rent  oft',  but  cut  off  ripe  beau  with  a  knife, 
For  hindering  staike  of  hir  vegetive  life.  Tussor. 

Ve'getive.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A 
vegetable. 

Hence  vegetives  receive  their  fragrant  birth, 
And  clothe  the  naked  bosom  of  the  earth.  Sandys. 

The  tree  still  panted  in  th'  unfinish'd  part, 
Not  wholly  vegetive  ;  and  heav'd  her  heart.i)ri/cZ. 

Ve'hemence.  7         r   I.  ^    f    T  »T 
n.  s.  [vefiementta,  Lat.] 


Ve'hemency.  } 
..  Violence ;  force. 

Universal  hubbub  wild, 
Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confus'd. 
Assaults  his  ear  with  loudest  vehemence.  Milton. 
,  Ardour ;  mental  violence ;  fervour. 

Think  ye  are  men;  deem  it  not  impossible  for 
you  to  err  ;  sift  impartially  your  own  hearts,  whe- 
ther it  be  force  of  reason,  or  iic/ifmenci/ of  affection, 
which  hath  bred,  and  still  doth  feed  these  opini- 
ons in  you.  Hooker. 

The  best  persuasions 
Fail  not  to  use  ;  and  with  what  vehemency 
Th'  occasion  shall  instruct  you.  Shak.  Hen.  VIH. 

Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemence  of  your 
affection,  that  1  should  win  what  you  would  en- 
joy ?  Shakesp. 

The  extremity  of  the  condition  produced  some 
earnestness  and  vehemency  of  expression  more  than 
ordinary.  Clarendon. 

This  pure  cause  would  kindle  my  rapt  spirits 
To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence, 
That  dumb  things  would  be  mov'd  to  sympathize. 

Milton. 

He  hurries  on  his  action  with  variety  of  events, 
and  ends  it  in  less  compass  than  two  months. 
This  vehemence  of  his  is  most  suitable  to  iny  tem- 
per. Dryden. 

Marcus  is  over-warm  ;  his  fond  complaints 
Have  so  much  earnestness  and  passion  in  them, 
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I  leave  him  with  a  secret  kind  of  horror. 

And  tremble  at  his  vehemence  oftem'pev.Add.Catt. 

VEHEMENT,  adj.  [vehement,  Fr.  veht- 
mens,  Lat.] 

1.  Violent ;  forcible. 

A  strong  imagination  hath  more  force  upon 
light  and  subtile  motions,  than  upon  motions  le- 
hement  or  ponderous.  Bacon. 

Gold  will  endure  a  vehement  fire  for  a  long  time, 
without  any  change.  Grew. 

2.  Ardent ;  eager ;  fervent. 

By  their  vehement  instigation. 
In  this  just  suit  come  I  to  move  your  grace,  Shak. 
I  find 

In  all  things  else  delight  indeed  ;  but  such 
As,  us'd  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change, 
Nor  vehement  desire.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 


Ve'hemently.  adv.  [from  vehement.] 

1.  Forcibly. 

2.  Pathetically;  urgently. 
The  Christian  religion  inculcates  khidnessmore 

vehemently,  and  forbids  malice  and  hatred  more 
strictly,  than  any  religion  did  before.  2'illotson. 

Ve'hicle.  n.s.  [vehiculum,  Lat.] 
1 .  That  in  which  any  thing  is  carried. 

Evil  spirits  might  very  properly  appear  in  vehi- 
cles of  flame,  to  terrify  and  surprize.  Add.  Guard. 

^   That  part  of  a  medicine  which  serves  to 

make  the  principal  ingredient  potable. 

That  the  meat  descends  by  one  passage,  the 
drink,  or  moistening  vehicle,  by  another,  is  a  po- 
pular tenet.  Brown. 

3.  That  by  means  of  which  any  thing  is 
conveyed. 

The  gaiety  of  a  diverting  word  serves  as  a  vehi- 
cle to  convey  the  force  and  meaning  of  a  thing. 

L' Estrange. 

To  Veil.  v.  n.  [vela,  Lat.  See  Vail.] 

1.  'I'o  cover  with  a  veil,  or  any  thing 
which  conceals  the  face. 

Her  face  was  veil'd  ;  yet,  to  my  fancied  sight, 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness  in  her  person  shin'd. 

Milton, 

It  became  the  Jewish  fashion,  when  they  went 
to  pray,  to  veil  their  heads  and  faces.  Boylt. 

2.  To  cover  ;  to  invest. 
I  descry, 

From  yonder  blazing  cloud  that  wife  the  hill. 
One  of  the  heav'nly  host.  Milton, 

3.  To  hide ;  to  conceal. 

Of  darkness  visible  so  much  be  lent. 
As  half  to  shew,  half  veil  the  deep  intent,  Popei 

Veil.  n.  s.  [velum,  Lat] 

1.  A  cover  to  conceal  the  face. 

To  feed  his  fiery  lustful  eye. 
He  snatch'd  the  veil  that  hung  her  face  before. 

iSpcTijer. 

The  Paphian  queen  from  that  fierce  battle 
borne. 

With  gored  hand,  and  veil  so  rudely  torn. 
Like  terror  did  among  the  immortals  breed. 

Waller. 

The  famous  painter  could  allow  no  place 
For  private  sorrow  in  a  prince's  face  : 
Yet,  that  his  piece  might  not  exceed  belief. 
He  cast  a  veil  upon  supposed  grief.  Waller. 

As  veils  transparent  cover,  but  not  hide, 
Such  metaphors  appear  when  right  apply'd. 
When  through  the  phrase  we  plainly  see  the  sense, 
Truth  with  such  obvious  meanings  will  dispeiise. 

GranvilU. 
She  accepts  the  hero,  and  the  dame 
Wraps  in  her  veil,  and  frees  from  sense  of  shame. 

Pope. 

2.  A  cover;  a  disguise. 

1  will  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty  from 
the  so  seeming  Mrs.  Page  ;  divulge  Page  himself 
for  a  secure  and  wilful  Acteon.Sfta/t.  Merry  Wives. 

Knock  on  my  heart ;  for  thou  hast  skill  to  find 
If  it  sound  solid,  or  be  fill'd  with  wind  ; 
And  thro'  the  veil  of  words  thou  view'st  the  naked 
mind.  Dryden. 
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The  ill-natored  man  exposes  those  failings  in 
human  nature,  which  the  other  would  cast  a  veil 
over.  Addison. 

EIN,  n.  s.  [veine,  Fr.  vena,  Lat.] 

The  veins  are  only  a  continuation  of 
the  extreme  capillary  arteries  reflected 
back  again  towards  the  heart,  and  unit- 
ing their  channels  as  they  approach  it, 
till  at  last  they  all  form  three  large  veins ; 
the  cava  descendens,  which  brings  the 
blood  back  from  all  the  parts  above  the 
heart ;  the  cava  ascendens,  which  brings 
the  blood  from  all  the  parts  below  the 
heart ;  and  the  porta,  which  carries  the 
blood  to  the  liver.  The  coats  of  the 
veins  are  the  same  with  those  of  the 
arteries,  only  the  muscular  coat  is  as 
thin  in  all  the  veins,  as  it  is  in  the  capil- 
lary arteries  ;  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
against  the  sides  of  the  veins  being  less 
than  that  against  the  sides  of  the  arte- 
ries. In  the  veins  there  is  no  pulse,  be- 
cause the  blood  is  thrown  into  them  with 
a  continued  stream,  and  because  it 
moves  from  a  narrow  channel  to  a  wider. 
The  capillary  veins  unite  with  one  an- 
other, as  the  capillary  arteries.  In  all 
the  veins  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
excepting  those  of  the  uterus  and  of 
the  porta,  are  small  membranes  or 
valves;  like  so  many  half  thimbles  stuck 
to  the  sides  of  the  veins,  with  their 
mouths  towards  the  heart.  In  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  towards  the  heart  they 
are  pressed  close  to  the  side  of  the 
reins  ;  but  if  blood  should  fall  back,  it 
imust  fill  the  valves  ;  and  they  being  dis- 
Lended,  stop  up  the  channel,  so  that  no 
blood  can  repass  them.  duincy. 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  had 
ian  in  my  veins;  I  was  a  gentleman.  Shahesp. 
Horror  cliill 

ilan  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relax'd. 

Milton. 

Hollow;  cavity. 

Found  where  casual  fire 
lad  wasted  woods,  on  mountain,  or  in  vale, 
^own  to  the  veins  of  earth.  Miltoyi's  Farad.  Lost. 

Let  the  glass  of  the  prisms  be  free  from  veijis, 
ind  their  sides  be  accurately  ])lane,  and  well 
)olished,  without  those  mnnberless  waves  or  curls, 
vhich  usually  arise  from  sand-holes.    Newt.  Opt. 

Course  of  metal  in  the  mine. 

Tiiere  is  a  vein  for  the  silver.         Job.  xxviii.  1. 

Part  hidden  veins  digg'd  up,  nor  hath  this  earth 
fSiitrails  unlike,  of  mineral  and  stone.  Milton. 

It  is  in  men  as  in  soils,  where  sometimes  there 
s  a  vein  of  gold,  which  the  owner  knows  not  of. 

Swift's  Thoughts. 
Tendency  or  turn  of  the  mind  or  genius. 

Invoke  the  muses,  and  improve  niy  vein.Waller. 

We  ought  to  attempt  no  more  than  what  is  in 
he  compass  of  our  genius,  and  according  to  our 

■in.  'Dryden. 

Favourable  moment ;  time  when  any 
inclination  is  predominant. 

Artizans  have  not  (nily  their  growths  and  per- 
ections,  but  likewise  their  veins  and  times. 

Wottons  Architecture. 

Humour ;  temper. 

1  put  your  grace  in  mind 
Of  what  you  promis'd  me. 

—lam  not  in  the  giving ))cm  to-day.  Shak.  R.  III. 

Certainly  he  that  hath  a  satirical  vein,  as  he 
aaketh  others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need 
;o  he  afraid  of  others.  Bacon. 

Vol.  II. 
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They  among  themselves  in  pleasant  vein 
Stood  scoffing.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost 

Speak'st  thou  in  earnest  or  in  jesting  vein?Dry. 

The  currier  struck  the  usurer  upon  the  right 
vein.  L'Estrange. 

7.  Continued  disposition. 

The  vein  I  have  had  of  running  into  specula- 
tions of  this  kind,  upon  a  greater  scene  of  trade, 
has  cost  me  this  present  service.  Temple. 

8.  Current;  continued  production. 
He  can  open  a  vein  of  true  and  noble  thinking. 

Swift. 

9.  Strain  ;  quality. 

]\Iy  usual  vein.  Oldham. 

1 0.  Streak ;  variegation  :  as,  the  veins  of 
the  marble. 

Veined.  1  adj.  [veineux,  Fr.  from 
Ve'iny,     3  vein.] 

1.  Full  of  veins. 

2.  Streaked ;  variegated. 
The  root  of  an  old  white  thorn  will  make  very 

fine  boxes  and  combs,  and  many  of  them  are  very 
finely  veined.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Effulgent,  hence  the  veiny  marble  shines.  T/ion?s 
Velle'ity.  n.  s.    [velleite,  Fr.  velldtas, 
from  velle,  Lat.] 

Velleity  is  the  school  term  used  to  signify  the 
lowest  degree  of  desire.  Locke. 

The  wishing  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the  wi 
ing  of  it;  but  it  is  that  which  is  called  bv  the 
schools  an  imperfect  velleity,  and  imports  no  more 
than  an  idle,  unoperative  complacency  in,  and 
desire  of  the  end,  without  any  consideration  of 
the  means.  South. 

To  VE'LLICATE.  v.  a.  [vellico,  Lat.]  To 
twitch ;  to  pluck ;  to  act  by  stimulation. 

Those  smells  are  all  strong,  and  do  pull  and 
vellicate  the  sense.  Bacon. 

Convulsions  arising  from  something  vellicating 
a  nerve  in  its  extremity,  are  not  very  dangerous. 

Arbuthnot. 

Vellica'tion.  n.  s.  [vellicatio,  Lat.] 
Twitching ;  stimulation. 

All  purges  have  a  kind  of  twitching  and  vellica- 
tion,  besides  the  griping,  which  cometh  of  wind. 

Bacon. 

There  must  be  a  particular  motion  and  vellica- 
tion  imprest  upon  the  nerves,  else  the  sensation  of 
heat  will  not  be  produced.       Watts  on  the  Mind. 

Ve'llum.  n.  s.  [velin,  Fr.  velamen,  Lat. 
rather  vitulinum,  low  Lat.]  The  skin 
of  a  calf  dressed  for  the  writer. 

The  skull  was  very  thin,  yielding  to  the  least 
pressure  of  my  finger,  as  a  piece  of  vellum.  Wisem. 

Velo'city.  n.  s.  [velocite,  Fr.  velocitas, 
Lat.]    Speed;  swiftness;  quick  motion. 

Had  the  velocities  of  the  several  planets  been 
greater  or  less  than  they  are  now,  at  the  same  dis- 
tances from  the  sun  ;  or  had  their  distances  from 
the  sun,  or  the  quantity  of  the  sun's  matter,  and 
consequently  his  attractive  power,  been  greater  or 
less  than  they  are  now,  wiih  the  same  velocities, 
they  would  not  have  revolved  in  concentric  circles, 
but  moved  in  hyperbolas,  or  parabolas,  or  in  el- 
lipses, very  eccentric.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

Ve'lvet.  n.  s.  [velutOj  Ital.  villus,  Lat. 
velours.,  Fr.]  Silk  with  a  short  fur  or 
pile  upon  it. 

Clad  in  white  velvet  all  their  troop  they  led, 
With  each  an  oaken  chaplet  on  liis  head.  Dryden 

The  ditferent  ranging  the  superficial  parts  of 
bodies,  as  of  velvet,  watered  silk,  we  think  pro- 
bably is  nothing  but  the  different  refraction  of 
their  insensible  parts.  Locke. 

Velvet,  adj. 

1.  Made  of  velvet. 

This  was  UKJulded  on  a  porringer, 
A  velvet  dish.  Shakesp.  Taming  of  the  ihrciL'. 

2.  Soft ;  delicate. 

Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind. 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find,  .Shakesp. 
Poor  deer,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
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As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 

To  that  which  had  too  much.    Then  being  alone. 

Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friends ; 

'Tis  right,  quoth  he  :  thus  misery  do  part 

The  flux  of  company.  Sluikesp. 

Such  blessings  nature  pours, 
O'er-stock'd  mankind  enjoy  but  half  her  stores  ; 
In  distant  wilds,  by  human  eyes  unseen. 
She  rears  ber  flow'rs,  and  spreads  her  velvet  ereen. 

Ynung, 

To  Ve'lvet.  v.  n.  To  paint  velvet. 

Verditure,  ground  with  a  weak  gum  arabic 
water,  is  the  palest  green  that  is,  but  good  to  velvet 
upon  black  in  any  drapery.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Ve'lure.   n.  s.   [velours,  Fr.]  Velvet. 
An  old  word. 

His  horse  with  one  eirt,  six  times  pieced,  and 
a  woman's  crupper  of  velure,  pieced  with  pack- 
tliread.  Slmkesp. 

VENAL,  adj.  [venal,  Fr.  venalis,  Lat.] 

1 .  Mercenary  ;  prostitute. 

This  verse  be  thine,  my  friend,  nor  thou  refuse 
This,  from  no  venal  or  ungrateful  muse.  Pope. 

2.  [From  vein.']    Contained  in  the  veins. 
A  technical  word. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  affirm,  that  the  cool  venal 
blood  should  be  heated  so  high  in  the  interval  of 
two  pulses.  Hay. 

Vena'lity.    n.  s.    [venalite,  Fr.  from 
venal.]    Mercenariness ;  prostitution. 

Vena'tick.  adj.  [venaticus,  Lat.]  Used 
in  hunting. 

Vena  tion,  w.  s.  [venatio,  Lat.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  liunting. 

The  manner  of  their  Denarion  we  shall  find  to  be 
otherways  than  by  sawing  away  of  trees.  Brown. 

To  VEND.  V.  a.  [vendre,  fi.  vendo,  Lat.] 
To  sell ;  to  offer  to  sale. 

He  had  a  great  parcel  of  glasses  packed  up, 
which  not  having  the  occasion  he  expected  tor'end 
and  make  use  of,  lay  by  him.  Boyle. 

Vendee,    n.  s.   [from  vend.]     One  to 
whom  any  thing  is  sold. 

If  a  vicar  sows  his  glebe,  or  if  he  sells  his  corn, 
and  the  vendee  cuts  it,  he  must  pay  the  tithes  to 
the  parson.  Ayliffe. 

Ve'nder.  n.  s.  [vendeur,  Fr.  from  vend.] 
A  seller. 

Where  the  consumption  of  commodity  is,  the 
venders  seat  themselves.  Graunt. 

Those  make  the  most  noise,  who  have  the  least 
to  sell,  which  is  very  observable  in  the  venders  of 
card-matches.  Addison. 

VENDIBLE,  adj.  [vendibilis,  Lat.]  Sale- 
able ;  marketable. 

Silence  only  is  commendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 

Shakesp. 

This  so  profitable  and  vendible  a  merchandize 
riseth  not  to  a  proportionable  enhancement  with 
other  less  beneficial  commodities.  Carew, 
The  ignorant  mine-man,  aiming  only  at  the  ob- 
taining a  quantity  of  such  a  metal  as  may  be 
vendible  under  such  a  determinate  name,  has  nei- 
ther the  design  nor  skill  to  make  nice  separations 
of  the  heterogeneous  bodies.  Boyle. 

Ve'ndibleness.    n.  s.   [from  vendible.] 
The  state  of  being  saleable. 

Ve'ndibly.  adv.  [from  vendible.]    In  a 
saleable  manner. 

Vendita'tion.   n.  s.  [vendilatio,  from 
vendito,  Lat.]    Boastful  display. 

Some, by  a  cunning  protestation  against  all  read- 
ing, and  venditation  of  their  own  naturals,  think  to 
divert  the  sagacity  of  their  readers  from  themselves, 
and  cool  the  scent  of  their  own  fox-like  thefts; 
when  yet  they  are  so  rank  as  a  man  may  find  whole 
pages  together  usurped  from  one  autlior.  B.Jonson. 

Vendi'tion.  11.  s.   [vendition,  Fr.  ven- 
dilio,  Lat.]    Sale ;  the  act  of  selling. 
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To  Vene  er,  v.a.  [amongcabinet makers.] 
To  make  a  kind  of  rnarqiiv?tiy  or  inlaid 
work,  whereby  several  thin  slices  of 
fine  woods  of  different  sorts  are  fastened 
or  glued  on  a  ground  of  some  corriraon 
wood.  Bailey. 
Ve'nefice.  n.  s.  [veneficium,  Lat.]  The 

practice  of  poisoning. 
Venefi'cial.  adj.  [from  veneficium.  Lat.] 
Acting  by  poison  ;  bewitching. 

Tlie  magical  virtues  of  niissclto,  and  conceived 
efficacy  unto  veneficiul  intentions,  seenietli  a 
Pagan  relique  derived  from  the  ancient  Driiides. 

Brown's  Vtilg.  Err. 
Venefi'ciously.  adv.  [from  veneficium, 
Lat.]    Ry  poison  or  witchcraft. 

Lest  witches  should  draw  or  prick  their  names 
therein,  and  veneficiously  mischief  their  persons, 
they  broke  the  shell.  Broion's  Vulg.  Err. 

Ve'nemous.  adj.  [from  vcni?t,  Fr.]  Poi- 
sonous. Commonly,  though  not  better, 
venomous. 

The  barbarians  saw  tlie  venemous  beast  han^  on 
bis  hand.  Acts,  xxviii.  4. 

To  VE'NENATE.  i'.  a.  [venerio,  Lat.]  To 
poison ;  to  infect  with  poison. 

These  miasms  enlering  the  body,  are  not  so 
cnergic  as  to  venenute  the  entire  mass  of  blood  in 
au  instant.  Harvey. 

By  giving  this  in  fevers  after  calcination.where- 
by  the  veneyiate  parts  are  carried  off. 

Wondward  on  Fossils. 

Venena'tion.  n.  s.  [from  venenate.] 
Poison ;  venom. 

This  venenation  slioots  from  the  eye  ;  and  tliis 
way  a  basilisk  may  inipoison.  BroictCs  Vutg.  Err. 
Vene'ne.      \odj.  [veneiitux,  Fr.  from 
Veneno'se.  I    venerium,  Lat.]  Poison- 
ous ;  venemous. 

Dry  air  opens  tlie  surface  of  the  earth  to  dis- 
incarcerate venene  bodies,  or  to  attract  or  evacate 
them  hence.  Harvey. 

Malpiglii,  in  his  treatise  of  galls,  under  which 
he  comprehends  all  preternatural  and  morbose 
tumours  of  plants,  demonstrates,  that  all  such 
tumours,  where  any  insects  are  found,  are  raised 
up  by  some  t'enenose  liquor,  which,  together  with 
their  eggs,  such  insects  shed  upon  the  leaves.  Kay. 
VE'NERABLE.  adj.  [venerable,  Fr.  vene- 
rabilis,  Lat.]  To  be  regai'ded  with  awe ; 
to  be  treated  with  reverence. 

As  by  the  ministry  of  saints,  it  pleased  God 
there  to  shew  some  rare  effect  of  his  power ;  or  in 
regard  of  death,  which  those  saints  Ijave  suffcreti 
for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  did  ihereby 
make  the  places  where  they  died  i  -  nerahle. Hooker. 

To  make  the  passage  easy,  safe,  and  piain, 
That  leads  us  to  this  venerable  wall.  FaiijiLV. 

Ye  lamps  of  heav'n  !  lie  said,  and  lifted  high 
His  hands,  now  free  ;  thou  venerable  sky  ! 
Inviolable  pow'rs,  ador'd  with  dread. 
Be  all  of  you  adjur'd.        ,        Dryden's  Mneid. 
Ve'nerably.  adv.  [fi-om  venerable.]  In 
a  manner  that  excites  reverence. 

The  Palatine,  proud  Rome's  im|)erial  seat. 
An  awful  pile  I  stands  venerably  gieat : 
Thither  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  come. 

Addison. 

To  Ve'nerate.  v.a.  [venerer,  Fr.  veneror, 
Lat.]  To  reverence ;  to  treat  with  vene- 
ration ;  to  regard  with  awe. 

When  baseness  is  exalted,  do  not  bate 
The  place  its  honour  for  the  person's  sake  : 

The  shrine  is  that  which  thou  dost  venerate,  ^ 
■    And  not  the  beast  that  bearsit  on  its  hacU. Herbert. 

The  lords  and  ladies  here  approaching  paid 
Their  homage,  with  a  low  obeisance  made, 
And  seera'd  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade.  Dryden. 

A  good  clergyman  must  love  and  venerate  the 
gospel  that  he  teaches,  and  prefer  it  to  al!  other 
learning.  Clarissa. 
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Even  the  peasant  dares  these  lights  to  scan. 
And  learn  to  venerate  himself  as  man.  Goldsmith. 

Veneration,  n.s.  [veneration,  Fr.  ve- 
neratio,  Lat.]  Reverend  regard ;  awful 
respect. 

Theology  is  the  compression  of  all  other  know- 
ledge directed  to  its  trueend,  i.e.  the  honour  and 
veneration  of  the  Creator,  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  Locke. 

We  find  a  secret  awe  and  veneration  for  one  who 
moves  above  us  in  a  regular  and  illustrious  course 
of  virtue.  Addison. 

Venera'tor.  n.  s.  [from  venerate.] 
Reverencer. 

If  the  state  of  things,  as  they  now  appear,  in- 
volve a  repugnancy  to  an  eternal  existence,  the  ar- 
guments must  be  conclusive  to  those  great  priests 
and  venerators  of  nature.  Hale. 

Vene'real.  adj.  [venei'eus,  Lat.] 

1.  Relating  to  love. 

These  are  no  venereal  signs  ; 
Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand.S/iafc. 

Then  swoln  with  pride,  into  the  snare  I  tell. 
Of  fair  fallacious  looks,  venereal  trains, 
Soflen'd  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life.  Milt, 

'I'hey  are  averse  to  venereal  pleasure.  Addison. 

Venereal  distempers  confirmed  by  frequent  re- 
lapses, where  the  transient  satisfaction  is  over- 
balanced by  a  sad  variety  of  tragical  sufferings 
that  attend  it,  often  produce  a  downright  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs.  Blackmore. 

2.  Consisting  t)f  copper,  called  venus  by 
chemists. 

Blue  vitriol,  how  venmal  and  unsophisticated 
soever,  rubbed  upon  the  whetted  blade  of  a  knife, 
will  not  impart  its  latent  colour.  Boyle. 
Vene'reous.  adj.  [from  veneri/.]  Libi- 
dinous ;  lustful. 

The  male  is  lesser  than  the  female,  and  very 
vcneroHS.  ■  Derham. 

VE'NERY.  n.  s.  [venerie,  from  vener,  Fr.] 

1.  The  sport  of  hunting. 
To  the  woods  she  goes  to  serve  her  turn. 

And  seek  her  spouse,  that  from  her  still  does  fly, 
-'^nd  follows  other  game  and  venery.  Spenser. 

Describing  beasts  oi  venery,  and  fishes,  he  hath 
sparingly  inserted  the  vulgar  conditions  thereof. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

The  Norman  demolished  many  churches  and 
chapels  in  New  Forest,  to  make  it  fitter  for  his 
pleasure  and  venery.  Howel. 

2.  [From  Fenus.]  The  pleasures  of  the 
bed. 

Contentment,  without  the  pleasure  of  lawful 
venery,  is  continence  ;  of  unlawful,  chastity. 

Grew's  Cosmologia. 
Venese'ction.  n.s.   [vena  and  scctio, 
Lat.]    Blood-letting ;  the  act  of  open- 
ing a  vein ;  phlebotomy. 

If  the inflaiumation  be  sudden,  after  evacuatioi. 
by  lenient  purgatives,  or  a  clyster  and  venesection, 
have  recourse  to  anodynes.      Wiseman's  Surgery, 

Ve'ney.  71.  s.  [venez,  Fr.]  About;  a 
turn  at  fencing. 

1  bruis'd  my  shin  with  playing  at  sword  and  dag- 
ger, three  t;cnej/s  for  adish  of  stewed  prunes.S/ia/c. 
To  VENGE.    V,  a.    [venger,  Fr.]  To 
avenge ;  to  punish. 

You  are  above. 
You  justices,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge.  Shakesji 
^'e'ngeable.    adj.   [from  venge.]  Re- 
vengeful ;  malicious. 

A  thrillant  dart  he  threw. 
Headed  with  ire  and  vengeable  despite.  Spenser. 

VE'NGEANCE.  n.  s.  [vengeance,  Fr.] 

1 .  Punishment ;  penal  retribution ;  avenge- 

ment. 

The  riglit  conceit  which  they  had,  that  to  per- 
jury vengeance  is  due,  was  not  without  good  effect 
as  touching  their  lives,  who  feared  the  wilful  vio- 
latUm  of  oaths.  Haoker. 
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All  the  stor'd  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 


On  her  incrateful  top  I 


Shakesp.  King  Leaf, 


The  souls  of  all  that  I  had  muider'd 
Came  to  my  tent,  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow  s  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard. 

Shakesp. 

Let  me  see  thy  vengeance  on  them.  Jer.  xi.  20. 

Resolutions  of  future  reforming  do  not  always 
satisfy  thy  justice,  nor  prevent  thy  vengeance  for 
former  miscarriages.  King  Charles. 

Jove's  and  Latona's  son  his  wrath  express'd, 
III  wngeance  of  his  violated  priest.  Dryden. 

The  chorus  interceded  with  heaven  for  the  in- 
nocent, and  implored  its  wmgeance  on  the  criminal. 

Addison's  Spectator, 

Round  him  a  crowd  of  tlireat'ning  furies  stands. 
With  instruments  of  vengeance  in  their  hands. 

Harte. 

'2.  It  is  used  in  familiar  language.  To  do 
with  a  vengeance,  is  to  do  with  vehe- 
mence. This  phrase  was  formerly  so- 
lemn and  dignified  ;  what  a  vengeance^ 
emphatically  what  1 

Till  the  day  appear,  of  respiration  to  the  just. 
And  vengeance  to  the  wicked.  Milton. 

When  the  same  king  adventured  to  murmur, 
the  pope  could  threaten  to  teach  him  his  duty, 
with  a  vengeance.  lialeigh, 

Asmodeus  the  fishy  fume 
Drove,  though  enamour'd,  from  the  spouse 
Of  Tobit's  son,  and  with  a  vengeance  sent 
From  Medea  post  to  Egypt,  there  fast  bound. 

Milton. 

But  what  a  vengeance  makes  thee  fly 
From  me  too,  as  thine  enemy  ?  Hudibras. 
V  e'ngeful.  adj.    [from  vengeance  and 
full.]    Vindictive;  revengeful;  retri- 
butive. 

Doubt  not  but  God 
Hath  wiselier  arm'd  his  vengeful  ire.  Milton. 

Dissembling  for  her  sake  his  rising  cares. 
And  with  wise  silence  pond'ring  vengeful  wars. 

Prior. 

Ve'niable.  1  adj.  [veniel,  Fr.  from  venia. 
Venial.     |  Lat. 

1.  Pardonable ;  susceptible  of  pardon  ;  ex- 
cusable. 

If  they  do  nothing,  'tis  a  venial  slip.  Shakesp. 

More  veniable  is  a  dependence  upon  poiable 
'iold,  whereof  Paracelsus,  who  died  hiuiself  at 
forty-seven,  gloried  that  he  could  make  other  men 
immortal.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

What  horrour  will  invade  the  mind. 
When  the  strict  judge,  who  would  be  kind. 
Shall  have  few  venial  faults  to  find  !  Roscommon. 

While  good  men  are  employed  in  extirpating 
mortal  sins,  I  should  rally  the  world  out  of  in- 
decencies and  venal  transgressions.  Addison. 

2.  Permitted ;  allowed. 

No  more  of  talk  where  God,  or  angel-guest. 
With  man,  as  with  his  friend,  familiar  us'd 
To  sit  indulgent,  and  with  him  partake 
Rural  repast ;  permitting  him  the  while 
Venial  discourse  unblara'd.    Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

Ve'nialness.  n.s.  [from  venial.]  State 
of  being  excusable. 

Ve'nison.  n.s.  [venaison,  Fr.]  Game; 
beast  of  chase ;  the  flesh  of  deer.  Chap- 
man writes  it  as  it  is  spoken,  venzon. 

Shall  we  kill  venison? 
And  yet  it  irks  me  the  poor  dappled  fools 
Shou'd  have  their  round  liaunchi  s  gor'd.  Shakesp, 
We  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner.  Shaicesp. 
To  our  venzon'i  store 
We  added  wine,  till  we  could  wish  no  more.  Chap. 

In  the  records  of  Ireland,  no  mention  is  made 
of  any  park,  tho'  there  be  vert  and  venison  wiihiii 
this  land.  Davies's  History  of'  Ireland 

He  for  the  feast  prepar'd 
In  equal  portions  with  the  ven'son  shar'd.  Dryden. 

VE'NOM,  M.S.  [venin,  Fr.]  Poison. 

Your  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  borne  in  them 
The  fatal  balls  of  murthering  basilisks  : 
The  venom  of  such  looks  we  fairly  hojie 
Have  lost  their  quality.  Shakesp.  Henry  V- 
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Beware  of  yonder  dog  ; 
Look, when  lie  fawns,  he  biles  ;  and,  when  he  biles, 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death. 

Shakcsp.  Richard  III. 
Like  some  tall  tree,  tlie  monster  of  the  wood, 
O'ershading  all  tliat  under  him  would  grow. 
He  slieds  his  venom  on  the  plants  below.  Dryden. 

''o  Ve'nom.  v.  a.  To  infect  with  venom ; 
To  poison ;  to  envenom, 
e'nomous.  adj.  [from  venom.] 
.  Poisonous. 

Thy  tears  are  Salter  than  a  younger  man's, 
And  venomous  to  thy  eyes.      Shakesp.  Coriotanus. 
.  Malignant;  mischievous. 

A  posterity  not  unlike  their  majority  of  mis- 
chievous progenitors  ;  a  venomous  and  destructive 
progeny.  Drown. 

Tiiis  falsity  was  broached  by  Cochleus,  a  venom- 
ous writer ;  one  careless  of  truth  or  falsehood. 

Addison. 

e'nomously.  adv.  [from  venomous.] 
Poisonously  ;  mischievously  ;  malig- 
nantly. 

His  unkiiidness. 
That  stripp'd  her  from  his  benediction,  tiirn'd  her 
To  foreign  casualties  ; — These  things  stins;  him 
So  venomously,  that  burning  shame  detains  him 
From  his  Cordelia.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

His  praise  of  foes  is  venomously  nice  ; 
So  touch'd,  it  turns  a  virtue  to  a  vice.  Dryden. 

e'nomodsness.  71.  s.  {from  venomous.] 
Poisonousness  ;  malignity. 
ENT.  n.  s.  [fente,  Fr.] 
A  small  aperture ;  a  hole  ;  a  spiracle ; 
passage  at  which  any  thing  is  let  out. 

On  her  breast 
There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown  ; 
The  like  is  on  her  arm.     Hhakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

They  at  once  their  reeds 
Put  forth,  and  to  a  narrow  vent  apply 'd 
With  nicest  touch.  Milton  s  Parad.  Lost. 

Have  near  the  bung-hole  a  little  vent-\io\e  stop- 
ped with  a  spile.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Scarce  any  countries  that  are  much  annoyed 
with  earthquakes,  that  have  not  one  of  these  fiery 
vents,  disgorging  that  fire,whereby  it  gains  an  exit. 

Woodward. 

To  draw  any  drink,  be  not  at  the  trouble  of 
opening  a  vent ;  or,  if  you  take  out  the  vent,  stay 
not  to  put  it  in.  Swift. 

Full  o'er  their  heads  the  swelling  bag  he  rent, 
And  all  the  furies  issued  at  the  vent.  I'ope. 
Passage  out  of  secrecy  to  publick  notice. 

it  failed  by  late  setting  out,  and  some  contra- 
riety of  weather,  whereby  llie  particular  design 
took  vent  before  hand.  Wotton. 

The  act  of  opening. 

The  farmer's  cades  mature, 
Now  call  for  vent  ;  his  laufis  e.\haust,  permit 
T' indulge  a-while.  Phillips. 

Emission ;  passage. 

The  smother'd  fondness  burns  within  him  ; 
When  most  it  swells  and  labours  for  avent, 
Tiie  sense  of  honour  and  desire  of  fame 
Drive  the  big  passion  back  into  his  heart. 

Addison's  Cato. 

Discharge  ;  means  of  discharge. 
Had,  like  grief,  been  dew'd  in  tears, 
Without  the  vent  of  words.  Milton. 

L  iiid-lluodb  a;;;  a  gieu,t  ini(jrovement  of  land, 
where  a  vent  can  be  had.     Mortimer's  Huibandry. 

.  [Venfe,  Fr.  venditio,  Lat.]  Sale. 

For  tlie  mart,  it  was  alledged  that  the  vent  for 
English  cloths  would  hereby  be  ooen  in  all  tin)es 
uf  war.  Haxfward, 
By  this  war  there  is  no  vent  for  any  commodity 
but  of  wool.  Temple's  Miscellany. 

He  drew  off  a  thousand  copies  of  a  treatise, which 
not  one  in  threescore  can  understand,  can  hardly 
exceed  the  vent  of  that  number.      Pope's  Letters. 

0  Vent.  v.  a.   [venter,  Fr.   from  the 
noun;  sventure,  !ta!.] 
To  let  out  at  a  small  aperture. 
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2.  To  let  out ;  to  give  way  to. 

Hunger  broke  stone  walls  ;  that  the  gods  sent  not 
Corn  for  the  rich  men  only  :  with  these  shreds 
They  vented  their  complainings.  Shak.  Coriolanus. 

When  men  are  young,  and  have  little  else  to  do, 
they  might  vent  the  overflowings  of  their  fancy 
that  way.  Denham,. 

Lab'ring  still,  with  endless  discontent, 
The  queen  of  heav'n  did  thus  her  fury  vent.Dryd. 

3.  To  utter ;  to  report. 

Had  it  been  vented  and  imposed  in  some  of  the 
most  learned  age.s,  it  might  then,  with  some  pre- 
tence of  reason,  have  been  said  to  be  the  inven- 
tion of  some  crafty  statesman.  Stephens. 

4.  To  emit ;  to  pour  out.  , 

Revoke  thy  doom, 
Or,  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 
I'll  tell  thee  thou  dost  evil.     Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

5.  To  publish. 

Their  sectators  did  greatly  enrich  their  inven- 
tions, by  venting  the  stolen  treasures  of  divine 
letters,  altered  by  profarie  additions,  and  dis- 
guised by  poetical  conversions.  Raleigh. 

6.  To  sell ;  to  let  go  to  sale. 

This  profitable  merchandize  not  rising  to  a  pvn- 
portionnl  enhanc^.'ment  with  other  less  beneficial 
commodities,  they  impute  lo  the  owners  notvent- 
in^  and  venturing  the  same.  Carew. 

Therefore  did  those  nations  vent  such  spice, 
sweet  gums,  and  pearls,  as  their  own  countries 
yielded.  Raleigh. 

To  Vent.  v.  n.  To  snuff :  as,  he  venlefh 

in  the  air.  Spenser. 
Ve'ntail.  n.s.  [from  iw<fc?7,  Fr.]  That 

part  of  the  helmet  made  to  lift  up. 
VENTA'NNA.  n.  s.  [Span.]  A  window. 

What  after  pass'd 

Was  far  from  the  ventanna,  where  I  sate  ; 

But  vou  were  near,  anrl  can  the  truth  relate. D)']/d. 

VENTER,  n.s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Any  cavity  of  the  body,  chiefly  applied 
to  the  head,  breast  and  abdomen,  v.'hich 
are  called  byanatomists  the  three  venters. 

2.  Womb ;  mother. 

A  has  issue  B  a  son,  and  C  a  daughter,  by  one 
venter ;  and  D  a  son  by  another  t;e)iter.  If  Ji  pur- 
chases in  fee,  and  dies  without  issue,  it  sliall  de- 
scend to  the  sister,  and  not  to  the  brother  of  the 
half  blood.  }1ule. 

Ve'n TIDUCT.  n.  s.  [yenhis  and  ductus, 
Lat.]    A  passage  for  the  wind. 

Having  been  informed  of  divers  ventiducts,  I 
wish  I  had  had  the  good  fortune,  when  I  was  at 
Rimie,  to  take  notice  of  these  organs.  Boi/le. 

To  VE'lSiTILATE.  v.  a.  [ventilo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  fan  with  wind. 

In  close,  low,  and  dirty  alleys,  the  air  is  penn'd 
up,  and  obstructed  from  being  ventilated  by  the 
winds.  Hurley. 

Miners,  by  perflations  with  large  bellows,  let- 
ting down  tubes,  and  sinking  new  shafts,  give 
free  passage  to  the  air,  which  ventilates  and  cools 
the  mines.  Woodward. 

2.  To  winnow  ;  to  fan. 

3.  To  examine  ;  to  discuss. 

Nor  is  the  right  of  the  party,  nor  the  judicial 
process  in  right  of  that  party,  so  far  perempted, 
but  that  the  same  may  be  begun  again,  and  ventil- 
lated  de  novo.  -^vW^- 

Ventilation,  n.  s.  [yentUatio,  Lat. 
from  ventilate.] 

1 .  The  act  of  fanning  ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing fanned. 

The  soil,  worn  with  too  fi-equent  culture,  must 
lie  fallow,  till  it  has  recruited  its  exhausted  salts, 
and  again  enriched  itself  by  the  ventillations  of  the 
air.  Addison. 

2.  Vent ;  utterance.    Not  in  use. 

To  his  secretary  Doctor  Mason,  whom  he  let 
lie  in  a  pallet  near  him,  for  natural  ventilation  of 
his  thoughts,  he  would  break  out  into  bitter  eruti- 
ti„iis_  Wotton's  Btic'.ingham. 
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3.  Piefrigeration. 

Procure  the  blood  a  free  course,  ventilation,  and 
transpiration,  by  suitable  and  ecphractic  purges. 

Harvey. 

Ventila'tor.  n.  s.  [from  ventilate.] 
An  instrument  contrived  by  Dr.  Hah  to 
supply  close  places  with  fresh  air. 

Ve'ntricle.  n.  s.  [ventricule,  Fr.  ven- 
triculus,  Lat.] 

1.  The  stomach. 

Whether  I  will  or  not,  while  I  live,  my  heart 
beats,  and  my  ventricle  digests  what  is  in  M.Hale. 

2.  Any  small  cavity  in  an  animal  body, 

particularly  those  of  the  heart. 

Know'st  thou  how  blood,  which  to  the  heart 
doth  flow. 

Doth  from  one  ventricle  to  the  other  go  ^  Donne. 

The  heart  being  a  muscidar  part,  the  sides  are 
composed  of  two  orders  of  fibres  running  spirally 
from  base  to  top,  contrarily  one  to  the  other ;  and 
so  being  drawn  or  contracted,  constringe  the  ven- 
tricles, and  strongly  force  out  tlie  blood.  Ray. 

'I  he  mixture  of  blood  and  chyle,  afier  its  circu- 
lati'iii  through  the  lungs,  being  brought  back  into 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  is  drove  again  by 
the  heart  into  the  aorta,  through  the  whole  arte- 
rial system.  Arbuthnoi. 

Ventri  loquist,  n.  s.  [venfriloque,  Fr. 
venter  and  loquor,  Lat.]  One  who 
speaks  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the 
sound  seems  to  issue  from  his  belly. 

VE'NTURE.  n.  s.  [avanture,  Fr.] 
J.  A  hazard;  an  undertaking  of  chance 
and  danger. 

W' hen  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebel's  fight, 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend 
Which  should  be  thine  or  his.    Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

For  a  man  to  doubt  whetlier  there  be  any  hell, 
and  thereupon  to  live  so  as  if  absolutely  there  were 
none;  but  when  he  dies  to  find  himself  confuted 
in  the  flames,  this  must  be  the  height  of  woe  and 
disappointment,  and  a  bitter  conviction  of  an  ir- 
rational vejiture  and  absurd  choice.  South. 

I,  in  this  venture,  double  gains  pursue. 
And  laid  out  all  my  stock  to  purchase  you.  Dryd. 

V.'hen  infinite  happiness  is  put  in  one  scale, 
against  infinite  misery  in  the  other;  if  the  worst 
that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  mistakes,  be 
the  best  that  the  wicked  can  attain  to,  if  he  be  in 
the  right,  who  can,  without  madness,  run  the 
veniure?  Locke. 

2.  Chance ;  hap. 

The  king  resolved  with  all  speed  to  assail  the  re- 
bels, and  yet  with  that  providence  and  surety  as 
should  leave  little  to  venture  or  fortune.  Bacon. 

3.  The  thing  put  to  hazard  ;  a  stake. 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted, 

Nor  to  one  phice.        Shakesp.  Mcrch.  of  Venice. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  a-float : 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures.  Shakesp.  Julius  Cssar. 

Thrice  happy  you,  that  look  as  from  the  shore. 
And  liave  no  venture  in  the  wreck  to  see.  Daniel. 
4  At  a  venture.    At  hazard;  without 
much  consideration ;  without  any  thing 
more  than  the  hope  of  a  lucky  chance. 

You  have  made  but  an  estimate  of  those  lands 
at  a  venture,  so  as  it  should  be  hard  to  build  any 
certainty  of  charge  upon  it.  Spenser, 
A  bargain  at  a  venture  made 
Between  two  partners  in  a  trade.  Hudihras. 
A  covetnus  and  an  envious  man  joined  in  a  peti- 
tion to  Jupiler,  who  ordered  Apollo  to  tell  them, 
that  their  desire  should  be  granted  at  a  venture. 

L'l 'strange. 

Here  was  no  scampering  away  at  a  venture,  with- 
out fear  or  wit.  "       *  L'hstrange. 

If  Ahab  be  desigired  for  death,  thougli  a  soldier 
in  the  enemy's  army  draws  a  bow  at  a  venture,  \  et 
the  sure  uneiriiie  directions  of  providcuc;  shall 
carry  it  in  a  direct  course  to  his  hear  South. 


To  Venture,  v.  n.  [from  tlie  noun.] 

1.  To  dare. 

A  man  were  better  rise  in  his  suit ;  for  he  that 
would  have  ventured  at  first  to  have  lost  the  suitor, 
will  not  in  the  conclusion  lose  both  the  suitor  and 
his  own  former  favour.  Bacon. 

Origen  mentioning  their  being  cast  out  of  Jeru- 
salem, ventures  to  assure  them,  that  they  would 
never  be  re-established,  since  they  had  committed 
that  horrid  crime  against  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Addison  on  the  Christian  Religion. 

2.  To  run  a  hazard. 

Nor  is  indeed  that  man  less  mad  than  these, 
Who  freights  a  ship  to  venture  on  the  seas, 
With  one  frail  interposing  plank  to  save 
From  certain  death,  roll'd  on  by  ev'ry  v/ave.Vryd. 

I  am  so  overjoy'd,  1  can  scarce  believe  I  am  at 
liberty  ;  like  atird  that  lias  often  beaten  her  wing 
in  vain  against  lier  cage,  dare  hardly  venture  out, 
tl.ough  slie  see  it  open.  Dryden. 

3.  To  venture  at.  7  To  engage  in; 
To  venture  on  or  upon.  )    or  make  at- 
tempts without  any  security  of  success, 
upon  mere  hope. 

That  slander  is  found  a  truth  now  ;  and  held  for 
certain. 

The  king  will  venture  at  it.  Shahesp. 

It  were  a  matter  of  great  profit,  save  that  it  is 
too  conjectural  to  venture  upon,  if  one  could  dis- 
cern what  corn,  herbs,  or  fruits,  are  like  to  be  in 
plenty  and  scarcity,  by  some  signs  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  Bacon. 

I  never  yet  the  tragic  strain  essay'd, 
Deterr'd  by  that  inimitable  maid  : 
And  when  1  venture  at  the  comic  stile, 
Thy  scornful  lady  seems  to  muck  my  toil.  Waller. 

Though  they  had  ideas  enough  to  distinguish 
gold  from  a  stone,  yet  they  but  timorously  ven- 
tured on  such  terms  as  aurieias  and  saxietas. Locfce 

Turcc.-Papismus  I  would  desire  him  to  read, 
before  he  veiitures  at  capping  of  characters. .4Her6. 

To  Venture,  v.  a. 

1.  To  expose  to  hazard. 
In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 

I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight; 

By  venturing  both,  I  oft  found  both.  Shakesp. 

2.  To  put  or  send  on  a  venture. 

The  fish  ventured  for  France  they  pack  in  staunch 
hogsheads,soastokeeplhera  in  their  pickle. 

Carew 

Ve'nturer.  n.  s,  [from  venture.]  He 
who  ventures. 

Venturesome,  adj.  [from  venture.] 
Bold ;  daring. 

Ve'nturesomely.  adv.  In  a  bold  or 
daring  manner. 

Ve'nturous.  adj.  [from  venture.]  Dar- 
ing ;  bold ;  fearless ;  ready  to  run 
hazards. 

Charles  was  guided  by  mean  men,  who  would 
make  it  their  master-piece  of  favour  to  give  ven- 
turous counsels,  which  no  great  or  wise  man 
would.  Bacon. 
He  paus'd  not  ;  but  with  ventWous  arm 
Heplucli'd,  he  tasted.      Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 
Columbus  having  led  the  way,  was  seconded  by 
Americas  Vespusius,  an  old  venturous  Florentine. 

Heylyn. 

The  vent'rous  humour  of  our  mariners  costs  tljis 
island  many  brave  lives  ever^'  year.  Temple. 

Savage  pirates  seek,  through  seas  unknovvji, 
The  lives  of  others,  vtnt'rous  of  tlieir  own.  J^ope 

Ve'nturously.  adv.  [from  vetiturous.] 
Daringly  ;  fearlessly  ;  boldly. 

Siege  was  laid  to  tlie  fort  by  the  Lord  Gray, 
then  deputy,  with  a  smaller  nuuiber  than  those 
were  within  the  fort  ;  venturously  indeed  ;  but 
haste  was  made  to  attack  them  before  the  rebels 
came  in  to  them.  Bacon. 

Ve'nturousness.  n.s.  [from  venturous.] 
Boldness;  willingness  to  hazard, 
iier  coming  into  a  place,  where  the  walls  and 
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cielings  were  wliited  over,much  oflTt-nded  her  sight, 
and  made  her  repent  her  vctit'rousness. 

Boyle  on  Colours. 

Ve'nus'  basin,  [diusacus  major,  Lat.] 
Ve'nus'  comb.  [  pecten  Veneris,  Lat.] 
Ve'nus'  hair,  [adianium.] 
Ve'nus'  looking-glass. 
Ve'nus'  navel-wort. 
Vera'cious.  adj.  [vei-ax,  Lat.]  Observ- 
ant of  truth. 
Vera'city.  n.s.  [verax,  Lat.] 

1 .  Moi-al  truth  ;  honesty  of  report. 

2.  Physical  truth ;  consistency  of  report 
with  fact.    Less  proper. 

When  they  submitted  to  the  most  ignominious 
and  cruel  deaths,  rather  than  retract  tlieir  testi- 
mony, there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity 
of  those  facts  wliich  they  related.  Addison. 

Verb.  n.  s.  [verbe,  Fr.  verbum,  Lat.]  A 
part  of  speech  signifying  existence,  or 
some  modification  thereof,  as  action, 
passion.  And  withal  some  disposition 
or  intention  of  the  mind  relating  there- 
to, as  of  affirming,  denying,  interrogat- 
ing, commanding.  Clarke's  Lat.  Gram. 
Men  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb.  Shakesp. 

Ve'rbal.  adj.  [verbal,  Fr.  verbalis,  Lat.] 

1 .  Spoken  ;  not  written. 

2.  Oral ;  uttered  by  mouth. 

Made  she  no  verbal  quests  ? 
—Yes ;  once  or  twice  slie  heav'd  the  name  of  father 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  prest  her  heart.  Shakesp, 

3.  Consisting  in  mere  words. 

If  young  African  for  fame 
His  wasted  country  freed  from  Punick  rage. 
The  deed  becomes  unprais'd,  the  man  at  least ; 
And  loses,  though  but  verbal,  his  reward.  Milton. 

Being  at  first  out  of  the  way  to  science,  in  tlie 
progress  of  their  inquiries  they  must  lose  ttiem- 
selves,  and  the  truth,  in  a  verbal  labyrinth. G/ii)ii). 

It  was  such  a  denial  or  confession  of  him  as 
would  appear  in  preaching:  but  this  is  managed 
in  words  and  verbal  profession.  South. 

4.  Verbose ;  full  of  words.    Out  of  use. 

I  am  sorry 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners, 
By  being  so  verbal.  Shakesp. 

5.  Minutely  exact  in  word. 
Neglect  the  rules  eacli  verbal  critick  lays, 

For  not  to  know  some  trifles  is  a  praise.  Pope. 

6.  Literal;  having  word   answering  to 
word. 

Whosoever  offers  !\t  verbal  translation,  shall  have 
the  misforlune  of  that  young  traveller,  who  lost 
his  own  language  abroad,  and  brought  home  no 
other  instead  of  it.  Denham. 

The  verbal  copier  is  incumbered  with  so  many 
difficulties  at  once,  that  he  can  never  disentangle 
hicnself  from  all.  Dryden. 
?.  [Verbal,  Fr.  in  grammar.]    A  verbal 

noun  is  a  noun  derived  from  a  verb. 
Verb.\'lity.  n.s.  [from  verbal.]  Mere 
words ;  bare  literal  expression. 

Sometimes  he  will  seem  to  be  charmed  with 
vioids  of  holy  scripture,  and  to  fly  from  the  letter 
and  dead  verhality,  wlio  must  only  start  at  the  life 
and  animated  materials  thereof. Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

Ve'rbally.  adv.  [?rom  verbal.] 

1 .  In  words  ;  orally. 

The  manner  of  our  denying  the  deity  of  Clnist 
here  prohibited,  was  by  words  and  oral  expres 
sions  verbally  to  deny  it.  South's  Sermmii,. 

2.  V^ord  for  word. 

'Tis  almost  impossible  to  translate  verbally,  and 
well,  at  the  same  time.  Dryden. 

VERBA  TIM,  adv.  [Lat.]    Word  for 
word. 
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Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  prefert'd 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes, 
That  therefore  I  have  forg'd,  or  am  not  able 
Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  metliod  of  my  pen.  Shnk, 

See  the  transcripts  of  both  charters  verbatim  in 
Mat.  Paris.  Hale. 

To  Ve'rberate.  v.a.  [verbero,  Lat.]  "To 

beat ;  to  strike. 
Verbera'tion.  n.  s.  [yerbei'ation,  Fr. 

from  verberate.]    Blows  ;  beating. 

Riding  or  walking  against  great  winds  is  a  great 
exercise,  the  eflfects  of  which  are  redness  and  in- 
flammation ;  all  the  effects  of  a  soft  press  or  ver- 
berution.  Arhuthrwt. 

^'ERBO'SE.  adj.  [verbosus,  Lat.]  Exu- 
berant in  words ;  prolix  ;  tedious  by 
multiplicity  of  words. 

Let  envy, 

Ill-judging  and  verbose,  from  Letne's  lake 
Draw  tuns  unmeasurable.  Prior. 

They  ought  to  be  brief,  and  not  too  verbose  in 
their  way  of  speaking  ;  and  to  propound  the  mat- 
ter of  their  argument  in  a  mild  and  gentle  manner, 
Ayliffe's  Partrgon. 
Verbo'sity.  n.  s.  [verbosite,  Fr.  from 
verbose.]  Exuberance  of  words ;  much 
empty  talk. 

He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  vei'bosity 
Finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument.  Shakesj). 

To  give  an  hint  more  of  the  verbosities  of  this 
philosophy,  a  short  view  of  a  definition  or  two 
will  be  sufficient  evidence.  Glanville. 

Homer  is  guilty  of  verbosity,  and  of  a  tedious 
prolix  maimer  of  speaking  :  he  is  the  greatest 
talker  of  all  antiquity.  Broome. 

Ve'rdant.  adj.  [verdoiant,  Fr.  viridans, 
Lat.]  Green.  This  word  is  so  lately 
naturalized,  that  Skinner  could  find  it 
only  in  a  dictionary. 

Each  odorous  bushy  shrub 
Fenc'd  up  the  verdant  wall.  Milton. 

Ve'rderer.   n.  s.  [verdier,  Fr.  virida- 
rius,  low  Lat.]    An  officer  in  the  forest. 
Ve'rdict.  n.  s.  [verum  dictum,  Lat.] 

1.  The  determination  of  the  jury  declared 
to  the  judge. 

Before  the  jury  go  together,  'tis  all  to  nothing 
what  the  verdict  sliall  be.  Spenser. 

They  have  a  longing  desire  to  overcome,  and  to 
have  the  verdict  pass  for  them,  be  it  right  or 
wrong.  Kettlewell. 

2.  Declaration  ;  decision  ;  judgment;  opi- 
nion. 

Deceived  greatly  they  are,  who  think  that  ail 
they  whose  names  are  cited  amongst  the  favourers 
of  this  cause,  are  on  any  such  verdict  agreed. Hook. 

'Iliese  were  enormities  condemned  by  the  most 
natural  verdict  of  common  humanity  ;  and  so  very 
gross  and  foul,  that  no  man  could  pretend  igno- 
rance avoided.  South. 

A  very  likely  matter,  indeed,  that  the  emperor 
should  ask  the  Arians,  whether  they  would  be- 
tried  by  the  verdict  of  those  who  had  before  con- 
demned the  Arians  by  name.  Waterland. 

Ve'rdigrise.  n.  s.  The  rust  of  brass, 
which  in  time,  being  consumed  and 
eaten  with  tallow,  turneth  into  green ; 
in  Latin  cerugo  ;  in  French  vert  de  gris, 
or  the  hoary  green.  Peacham. 
Brass  turned  into  green  is  called  verdigrise. 

Bacon. 

Ve'rditer.  n.s.  Chalk  made  green. 

Verditure  ground  wilh  a  weak  gum  arable  watei, 
is  the  faintest  and  palest  green.  Peacham. 
VE'RDURE.  n.  s.  [verdure,  Fr.]  Green; 
green  colour. 

Its  verdure  clad 
Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green  Milton. 

Let  twisted  olive  bind  those  laurels  fast, 
Whose  verdure  must  for  ever  iu.s,t.  Pricr.. 
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e'RDUROUS.  adj.  [from  verdure.] 
Green ;  covered  with  green ;  decked 
with  green. 

Higher  than  their  tops 
The  verd'rous  wall  of  paradise  up-sprung : 
Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large. 

Milton. 

There  the  lowing  herds  chew  verd'rous  pasture. 

PliUlips. 

erecu'nd.  adj.  [verecond,  oldFr.  vere- 
cundus^  Lat.]  Modest ;  bashful.  Diet. 
ERGE.  n.  s.  [verge,  Fr.  virga,  Lat.] 
A  rod,  or  something  in  form  of  a  rod, 
carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority.  The 
mace  of  a  dean. 

Suppose  him  now  a  dean  compleat, 
Devoutly  lolling  in  his  seat ; 
The  silver  verge,  with  decent  pride, 
Stuck  underneath  his  cushion  side.  Svxft. 
[Vergo,  Lat.]    The  brink;  the  edge  ; 
the  utmost  border. 

Would  the  inclusive  ijerge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  must  round  ray  brow. 
Were  red-hot  steel  to  sear  me  to  the  brain  I 

Shakesp. 

I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove. 
Or  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  tlie  furthest  wr^e 
That  ever  was  survey'd  by  English  eye.  Shakesp. 

You  are  old  : 
Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Serve  they  as  a  flow'ry  verge  to  bind 
The  fluid  skirts  of  that  same  watry  cloud. 
Lest  it  again  dissolve,  and  show'r  the  earth. 

Milton. 

Let  Fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me, 
I  have  a  soul,  that,  like  an  ample  shield. 
Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more.Dri/den. 

Every  thing  great,  within  the  verge  of  nature, 
or  out  of  it,  has  a  proper  part  assigned  it  in  this 
poem.  Addison. 

Then  let  him  chuse  a  damsel  young  and  fair. 
To  bless  his  age,  and  bring  a  worthy  heir 
To  sooth  his  care,  and,  free  from  noise  and  strife. 
Conduct  liim  gently  to  the  verge  of  life.  Pope. 
In  law. 

Verge  is  the  compass  about  the  king's  court, 
bounaiiig  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  steward  of 
the  king's  housliold,  and  of  the  coroner  of  the 
king's  house,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  12 
miles  round.  Verge  hath  also  another  signification, 
and  is  used  for  a  slick,  or  rod,  whereby  one  is  ad- 
mitted tenant,  and,  holding  it  in  his  hand,  sweareth 
fealty  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  ;  who,  for  that  rea- 
son, is  called  tenant  by  the  verge.  Cowell, 

Fear  not  ;  whom  we  raise. 
We  will  make  fast  within  a  hallow'd  verge. Shakesp. 

^0  Verge,  v.  n.  [vergo,  Lat.]  To  tend  ; 
to  bend  downwards. 

They  serve  indifferently  forvout  is  in  respect  of 
the  aperture,  and  for  consonants  in  respect  of  the 
pene-appulse  ;  and  so  nuich  the  more  verging 
either  way,  according  to  the  respective  occasions. 

Holder. 

The  nearer  I  find  myself  verging  to  that  period 
of  life,  which  is  to  be  labour  and  sorrow,  the  mure 
I  prop  myself  upon  those  few  supports  that  are 
left.  _  Swift. 

Such  are  indicated,  when  the  juices  of  a  human 
body  verge  to  putrefaction.  Arbuthnot. 
Man, 

Perhaps,  acts  second  to  some  sphere  unknown ; 
Touches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to  some  goal : 
'Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the  whole.  Pope. 
i^E'RGER.  n.  s.    [from  verge.]    He  that 
carries  the  mace  before  the  dean. 

1  can  tip  the  verger  with  half  a  crown,  and  get 
into  the  best  seat.  Farquhar. 

V^ERi'dical.  adj.  [veridicus, ha.t.]  lell- 
ing  truth.  Diet. 

V^erifica'tion.  n.  s.  [from  verify.]  Con- 
firmation by  argument  or  evidence. 

In  verification  of  this  we  will  mention  a  pheno- 
menon of  out  engine.  Boyle. 
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Ve'rifier.  M.  s.  [from  veriji/.   One  who 

assures  a  thing  to  be  true. 
To  VE  RIFY.   V.  a.   [verifier,  Fr.]  To 
justify  against  charge  of  falsehood ;  to 
confirm  ;  to  prove  true. 

What  seemeth  to  have  been  uttered  concerning 
sermons,  and  their  efficacy  or  necessity,  in  regard 
of  divine  matti  r,  must  consequently  be  verified  in 
sundry  other  kinds  of  teaching,  if  the  matter  be 
the  same  in  all.  Hooker. 

This  is  verified  by  a  number  of  examples,  that 
whatsoever  is  gained  by  an  abusive  treaty  ought 
to  be  restored.  Bacon. 

So  shall  thou  best  fulfil,  best  verify 
The  phophets  old,  who  sung  thy  endless  reign. 

Milton. 

So  spake  this  oracle,  then  verified. 
When  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  second  Eve, 
Saw  Satan  fall.  Milton's  Farad.  Lost. 

Though  you  may  mistake  a  year  ; 

Though  your  prognosticks  run  too  fast. 

They  must  be  verify  d  at  last.  Swift. 

Spain  shall  have  three  kings;  which  is  now 
wonderfully  verijied  ;  for  besides  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, there  are  now  two  rivals  for  Spain.  Swift. 
Ve'rily.  adv.  [from  veri/.] 

1.  In  truth  ;  certainly. 

Verily  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  born. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glist'ring grief.  Shakesp. 

2.  With  great  confidence. 

It  was  verily  thought,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
four  great  disfavourers  of  that  voyage,  the  enter- 
prize  had  succeeded.  Bacon. 

By  repealing  the  sacramental  test,  we  are  verily 
persuaded  the  consequence  will  be  an  entire  alter- 
ation of  religion  among  us. 

Swift  on  the  Sacramental  Test. 

Verisi'milar.     1     adj.  [verisimilis, 
Verisi'milous.    J      Lat,]    Probable ; 
likely. 

Many  erroneous  doctrines  of  pontificians  are, 
in  our  days,  wholly  supported  by  verisbnilous  and 
probable  reasons.  White. 

Verisimi'litude.  7    n.  s.  [verisimili- 
Verisimi'lity.     3  'wrfo,  Lat.]  Proba- 
bility ;  likelihood ;  resemblance  of  truth. 

Touching  the  verisimility  or  probable  truth  of 
this  relation,  several  reasons  seem  to  overthrow  it. 

Brown. 

A  noble  nation,  upon  whom  if  not  such  verities, 
at  least  such  vtrisimilities  of  fortitude  were  placed. 

Brown. 

Verisimilitude  and  opinion  are  an  easy  purchase  ; 
but  true  knowledge  is  dear  and  difficult.  Like  a 
point,  it  requires  an  acuteness  to  its  discovery  : 
while  verisimilitude',  like  the  expanded  super- 
ficies, is  obvious,  sensible,  and  affords  a  large 
and  easy  field  for  loose  enquiry.  Cdanvilte. 

The  plot,  the  wit,  the  ciiaracters,  the  passions, 
are  exalted  as  high  as  the  imaginatiun  of  tlie  poet 
can  carry  them,  with  proportion  tu  verisimility. 

Driiden  on  Dramutick  Poetry. 

Though  Horace  gives  permission  to  painters  and 
poets  to  dare  every  thing,  yet  he  encourages  nei- 
ther to  make  things  out  of  nature  and  verisimility. 

Dry  den. 

Ve'ritable.  adj.  [veritable,  Fr.]  True; 
agreeable  to  fact. 

Indeed  !  is 't  true  ? 
—Most  veritable ;  therefore  look  to 't  v;e\].Shakesp. 

The  presage  of  the  year  succeeding  made  from 
insects  in  oak  apples,  is  I  doubt  too  indistinct, 
nor  veritable  from  event.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

Ve  ritably,  adv.  [from  veritable.]  In 

a  true  manner. 
Ve'rity.  n.  s.  [oerite,  Fr.  Veritas,  Lat.] 
1.  Truth;  consonance  to  the  reality  of 

things. 

If  any  refuse  to  believe  us  disputing  for  the  verity 
of  religion  established,  let  llieni  believe  God  him- 
self thus  miraculoubiy  working  for  it.  Booker, 

I  saw  their  weapons  drawn  ;  there  was  a  noise  ; 
That 's  verity.  Shakesp. 

The  precipitancy  of  disputation,  and  the  stir 
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and  noise  of  passions  that  usually  attend  it,  must 
needs  be  prejudicial  to  verity;  its  calm  insinua- 
tions can  no  more  be  heard  in  such  a  bustle,  than 
a  whistle  among  a  crowd  of  sailors  in  a  storm. 

Glanvilte. 

It  is  a  proposition  of  eternal  verity,  that  none 
can  govern  while  he  is  despised.  We  may  as  well 
imagine  that  there  may  be  a  king  without  majesty, 
a  supreme  without  sovereignty.  South. 

2.  A  true  assertion  ;  a  true  tenet. 

And  that  age,  which  my  grey  hairs  make  seem 
more  than  it  is,  hath  not  diminished  in  me  the 
power  to  protect  an  undeniable  verity.  Shakesp. 

Wherefore  should  any  man  think,  but  that  read- 
ing itself  is  one  of  the  ordinary  means,  whereby 
it  pleaseth  God,  of  his  gracious  goodness,  to  in- 
stil that  celestial  verity,  which  being  but  so  re- 
ceived, is  nevertheless  effectual  to  save  souls  ? 

Hooker, 

If  there  come  truth  from  them, 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well Shakesp. 

Must  virtue  be  preserved  by  a  lie  ? 
Virtue  and  truth  do  ever  best  agree  ; 

By  this  it  seems  to  be  a  verity. 
Since  the  effects  so  good  and  virtuous  be.  Davies. 

3.  Moral  truth  ;  agreement  of  the  words 
with  the  thoughts. 

Ve'rjuice.  n.s.  [verjus,  Fr.]  Acid  liquor 
expressed  from  crab-apples.  It  is  vul- 
garly pronounced  varges. 

Hang  a  dog  upon  a  crab-tree,  and  he'll  never 
love  verjuice.  L'Estrange. 

The  barley-pudding  comes  in  place  : 
Then  bids  fall  on  ;  himself,  for  saving  charges, 
A  peel'd  slic'd  onion  eats,  and  tipples  uer/uice. 

Dryden. 

The  native  verjuice  of  the  crab,  deriv'd 
Through  tli'  infix'd  graff,  a  grateful  mixture  forms 
Of  tart  and  sweet.  Phillips. 

VERMICELLI,  n.  s.   [Ital.]    A  paste 
rolled  and  broken  in  the  form  of  worms. 
With  oysters,  eggs,  and  vermicelli. 
She  let  him  almost  burst  his  belly.  Prior. 

Vermi'cular.  adj.  [vermiculus,  Lat.] 
Acting  like  a  worm  ;  continued  from 
one  part  to  another  of  the  same  body. 

By  the  vermicular  motion  of  the  intestines,  the 
grosser  parts  are  derived  downwards,  while  the 
finer  are  squeezed  into  the  narrow  orifices  of  the 
lacteal  vessels.  Cheyne. 

To  Vermi'culate.  v.  a.  [vermiculc,  Fr. 
vermiculatus,  Lat.]  To  inlay  ;  to  work 
in  chequer  work,  or  pieces  of  divers 
colours.  Boiley. 

Vermicula'tion.  n.s.  [from,  vtrmicu- 
late.]  Continuation  of  motion  from  one 
part  to  another. 

My  heart  moves  naturally  by  the  motion  of 
palpitation  ;  my  guts  by  the  motion  of  vtrmicula- 
tion.  Hooker. 

Vr'rmicule.  n.  s.  [vermieulus,  vermis, 
Lat  ]    A  little  grub,  worm. 

I  saw  the  shiiiiiii;  oak-ball  ichneumon  strike  its 
terebra  into  an  oak-apple,  to  hys  its  eggs  therein  : 
and  hence  are  nianv  vermicules  seen  towards  the 
outside  of  these  apjiles.  Derham. 

Ve'rmiculous.  adj.  [vcrmiculosus,  Lat] 
Full  of  grubs  ;  resembling  grubs. 

Ve'rmiform.  adj.  [vermi/orme,  Fr.  ver- 
mis am]  formo,  Lat.]  Having  the  shape 
of  a  worm. 

Ve'rmifuge.  n.s.  [from  vermis  awAfngo, 
Lat.]  Any  medicine  that  destroys  or 
expels  worms. 

Ve'rmil.        In.  s.  [vermeil,  vermilion, 

Vermi'lion.  3  Fr.] 

J .  The  cochineal ;  a  grub  of  a  particular 
plant. 
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2.  Factitious  or  native  cinnabar ;  sulphur 
mixed  with  mercury.  This  is  the  usual, 
though  not  primitive,  signification. 

The  imperfect  metals  are  subject  to  rust,  except 
mercury,  which  is  made  into  vermillion  by  solu- 
tion or  calcination.  Bacon. 

The  fairest  and  most  principal  red  is  vermillion, 
called  in  Latin  minium.  It  is  a  poison,  and  found 
where  great  store  of  quicksilver  is.  Peacham. 

3.  Any  beautiful  red  colour. 

How  the  red  roses  fiusli  up  in  her  cheeks, 
And  the  pure  snow  with  goodly  vermil  stain, 
Like  crimson  dy'd  in  grain  !  Spenser. 

There  grew  a  goodly  tree  him  fair  beside, 
Loaden  with  fruit  and  apples  rosie  red, 

As  they  in  pure  vermillion  had  been  dy'd. 
Whereof  great  virtues  over  all  were  reatl.  Spenser. 

Simple  colours  are  strong  and  sensible,  though 
they  are  clear  as  vermillion.    Dryden's  Dnfresnoy, 

To  Vermi'lion.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I'o  die  red. 

A  sprightly  red  uermii/mjis  all  her  face. 
And  her  eyes  languish  with  unusual  grace. Grani;. 

VE'RMIN.  n.  s.  [vermin,  Fr.  vermis,  Lat.] 

1.  Any  noxious  animal.  Used  commonly 
for  small  creatures. 

Whiit  is  your  study  ? 
—How  to  prevent  the  fiend,  and  to  kill  vermin. 

Sbal<esp. 

The  head  of  a  wolf,  dried  and  hanged  up  in  a 
dove-house, will  scare  away  uern!j?i,sucli  as  weazels 
and  polecats.  Bacm. 

An  idle  person  only  lives  to  spend  his  time,  and 
eat  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  like  a  vermin  or  a  wolf. 

Taijlor. 

A  weazel  taken  in  a  trap'was  charged  wiili  mis- 
demeanors, and  the  poor  vermin  stood  much  upon 
her  iiniocence.  L' Estrange. 

Great  injuries  these  vermin,  mice,  and  rats,  do 
in  the  fieltf.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

He  that  has  so  little  wit 

To  nourish  vermin,  may  be  bit.  Swift. 

2.  It  is  used  in  contempt  of  human  be- 
ings. 

The  stars  determine 
You  are  my  prisoners,  base  vermin.  Hudibras. 

To  VERM  IN  ATE.  v.  n.  [from  vermin.] 

To  breed  vermin. 
Vermina'tion.  n.  s.  [from  virminate.] 

Generation  of  vermin. 

Redi  discarding  anomalous  generation,  tried  ex- 
periments relating  to  the  vermination  of  serpents 
and  flesh.  Derhayn. 

Ve'rminous.  adj.  [{romvermi)i.]  Tend- 
ing to  vermin ;  disposed  to  breed  ver- 
min. 

A  wasting  of  children's  flesh  depends  upon  some 
obstruction  of  the  entrails,  or  verminous  disposi- 
tion of  tlie  bod}'.  Harvey. 
Vermi'parous.  adj.  [vermis  and pario, 
Lat.]    Producing  worms. 

Hereby  they  confound  the  generation  of  vermi- 
parous  animals  with  oviparous.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

Verna'cular.  adj.  [yernaculns,  Lat.] 
Native  ;  of  one's  own  country. 

London  weekly  bills  number  deep  in  consump- 
tions ;  the  same  likewise  proving  inseparable  ac- 
cidents to  most  other  diseases  ;  which  instances 
do  eyidently  bring  a  consumjition  under  the  no- 
tion of  a  vernacular  disease  to  England.  EJurvey. 

The  histories  of  all  our  former  wars  are  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  our  vernacular  idiom.  I  do  not 
find  in  any  of  our  chronicles,  that  Edward  tlie 
third  ever  reconnoitred  the  enemy,  though  he 
often  discovered  tlie  posture  of  the  French,  and 
as  often  vanquished  them.  Addison. 

Ve'rnal.  adj.  [vernus,  Lat.]  Belonging 
to  the  spring. 

With  the  year 
Seas  )ns  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns, 

.  Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose.  Milt. 


\  n.  s.  [yersahilis, 
§  Lat.]    Aptness  to  be 
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Ve'rnant.  adj.  [vernans,  Lat.]  Flourish- 
ing as  in  the  spring. 

Else  had  the  spring 
Perpetual  smil'd  on  earth,  with  vernant  flow'rs, 
Equal  in  days  and  nights.     Milton's  Farad.  Lost. 

Verni'lity.  n.s.  [rerraw,  Lat.]  Servile 
carriage;  the  submissive  fawning  be- 
haviour of  a  slave.  Bailey 

Versabi'lity. 

Ve'rsableness 
turned  or  wound  any  way.  Diet. 

Ve'rsal.  adj.  [a  cant  word  for  Mm'wnaZ.] 
Total ;  whole. 

Some,  for  brevity. 
Have  cast  the  versal  world's  nativity.  Hudibras. 

VERSATILE,  adj.  [versatilis,  Lat.] 
1.  That  may  be  turned  round. 

Til'  advent'rous  pilot  in  a  single  year 
Learn'd  his  state  cock-boat  dextrously  to  steer ; 
Versatile,  and  sharp-piercing  like  a  screw. 
Made  good  th'  old  passage,  and  still  forc'd  anew. 

Harte. 

•2.  Changeable  ;  variable. 

One  colour  to  us  standing  in  one  place  hath  a 
contrary  aspect  in  another ;  as  in  those  versatile 
representations  in  tlie  neck  of  a  dove,  and  folds 
of  scarlet.  Glanville. 

3.  Easily  applied  to  a  new  task 

Ve'rsatileness.  )  n.  s.  [from  versatile.] 
Versati'lity.     /    The  quality  of  be 

ing  versatile. 
VERSE,  n.  s.  [vers,  Fr.  vei'sus,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  line  consisting  of  a  certain  succession 
of  sounds,  and  number  of  syllables. 

Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung. 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love. 

Shakesp. 

2.  [Versety  Fr.]  A  section  or  paragraph 
of  a  book. 

Thus  far  the  q^uestions  proceed  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  hrst  earth  ;  in  the  following  ijerses 
they  proceed  upon  the  demolition  of  that  earth. 

Burnet. 

3.  Poetry ;  lays  ;  metrical  language. 

Verse  embalms  virtue  :  and  tombs  and  thrones 
of  rhymes 
Preserve  frail  transitory  fame  as  much 
As  spice  doth  body  from  air's  corrupt  touch 

Donne. 

If  envious  eyes  their  hurtful  rays  have  cast. 
More  pow'rful  verse  shall  free  thee  from  the  blast. 

Drydeii 

Whilst  she  did  her  various  pow'r  dispose  ; 
Virtue  was  taught  in  verse,  and  Athens'  glory  rose 

Prion-. 

You  compose 
In  splay-foot  verse,  or  hobbling  prose.  Prior. 

4.  A  piece  of  poetry. 
This  verse,  my  friend,  be  thine.  Pope. 

To  Verse,  t;.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
tell  in  verse  ;  to  relate  poetically. 

In  the  shape  of  Corin  sate  all  day. 
Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  love. 

Shakesp. 

To  Ve'rsed.  v.n.  [versor,  Lat.]  To 
be  skilled  in  ;  to  be  acquainted  with. 

She  might  be  ignorant  of  their  nations,  who 
was  not  versed  in  their  names,  as  not  being  present 
at  the  general  survey  of  animals,  when  Adam  as- 
signed unto  every  one  a  name  concordant  unto  its 
nature.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

This  vers'd  in  death,  th'  infernal  knight  relates. 
And  then  for  proof  fulfiU'd  their  common  fates. 

Dryden. 

Ve'rseman.  n.  s.  [verse  and  man.]  A 
poet;  a  writer  inverse.  In  ludicrous 
language. 

The  god  of  us  versemen,  you  know,  child,  the 
sun,  Prior. 
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Prom  limbs  of  this  great  Hercules  are  fram'd 
Whole  groups  of  pigmies,  who  dreversemenii&m'd. 

Harte. 

Ve'rsicle.  n.  s.  [versiculus,  Lat.]  A  little 
verse. 

VERSIFICATION,  n.  s.  [versification, 
Fr.  from  vtrsify.]  The  art  or  practice 
of  making  verses. 

Donne  alone  had  your  talent,  but  was  not  happy 
to  arrive  at  your  versijication.  Dryden. 

Some  object  to  his  versification ;  which  is,  in 
poetry,  what  colouring  is  in  painting,  beautiful 
ornament.  But  if  the  proportions  are  just,  though 
the  colours  should  happen  to  be  rough,  tlie  piece 
may  be  of  inestimable  value.  Glanville. 

Versifica'tor.  7  m.  s.  [versiJicateur.Fr. 
Ve'rsifier.       J     versificator,  Lat.] 
A  versifier ;  a  maker  of  verses  with  or 
without  the  spirit  of  poetry. 

Statius,  the  best  versificator  next  Virgil,  knew 
not  how  to  design  after  him.  Dryden. 

In  Job  and  the  Psalms,  we  shall  find  more  sub- 
lime ideas,  more  elevated  language,  than  in  any 
of  the  heathen  versifiers  of  Greece  or  Rome. 

Watts  rni  the  Mind. 

7b  Ve'rsify.  v.n.  [versifier,  Yr.  versi- 
ficor,  Lat.]  To  make  verses. 

You  would  wonder  to  hear  how  soon  even  chil- 
dren begin  to  versify.  Sidney. 

To  follow  rather  the  Goths  in  rhyming,  than 
the  Greeks  in  true  versifying,  were  even  to  eat 
acorns  with  swine,  when  we  may  freely  eat  wheat 
bread  among  men.  Ascham, 

I'll  vernify  in  spite,  and  do  my  best, 
To  make  as  mucli  waste  paper  as  the  rest.Dri/den. 

To  Ve'rsify.  v.  a.  To  relate  in  verse. 

Unintermix'd  with  fictious  fantasies, 
I'll  versify  the  truth,  not  poetize.  Daniel. 

Ve'rsion.  n.  s.    [version,  Fr.  versio, 
Lat.] 

1 .  Change ;  transformation. 

Springs,  the  antients  thought  to  be  made  by 
the  version  of  air  into  water.      Baeon's  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  Change  of  direction. 

Comets  are  rather  gazed  upon,  than  wisely  ob- 
served in  their  eff"ects  ;  that  is,  what  kind  of  comet, 
for  magnitude,  colour,  version  of  the  beams,  pro- 
duceth  what  kind  of  effects.  Bacon. 

3.  Translation. 

This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I  particularly 
regarded  ;  but  must  confess,  that  1  liave  not  been 
able  to  make  him  appear  wholly  like  himself.  For 
where  the  original  is  close,  no  version  can  reach  it 
in  the  same  com|iass.  Dryden. 

It  will  be  as  easy,  nay  much  easier,  to  invent 
some  pretence  or  other  against  the  reading,  version, 
or  construction.  Waterland. 

4.  The  act  of  translating. 
Vert.  n.s.  [vert,  Fr.] 

Vert,  in  the  laws  of  the  forest,  signifies  every 
thing  that  grows,  and  bears  a  green  leaf  within  the 
forest,  that  may  cover  and  hide  a  deer.  Cowell. 

I  find  no  mention  in  all  the  records  of  Ireland, 
of  a  park  or  free  warren,  notwithstanding  the 
great  plenty  of  vert  and  venison.  Sir  JohnDaviei. 

Ve'rtebral.  adj.  [from  vertebrce,  Lat.] 
Relating  to  the  joints  of  the  spine. 

The  carotid,  j)e>te6ra(,  and  splenick  arteries, are 
not  only  variously  contorted,  but  here  and  there 
dilated,  to  moderate  the  motion  of  the  blood. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Vertebre.  n.  s.  [vertebre,  Fr.  vertebra, 
Lat.]    A  joint  of  the  back. 

The  several  vertcbres  are  so  elegantly  compacted 
together,  that  they  are  as  strong  as  if  they  were 
but  one  bone.  Boj/- 

VERTEX,  n.  s.  [Lat.} 

1 .  Zenith  ;  the  point  over  head. 

dl8 
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These  keep  the  vertex ;  but  betwixt  the  bear 
\iid  shining  zodiack,  where  the  planets  err, 
\  thousand  figur'd  constellations  roll.  Creech. 

A  top  of  a  hill ;  the  top  of  any  thing. 

Mountains  especially  bound  with  different 
pecies  of  vegetables ;  every  vertex  or  eminence 
ifFording  new  kinds.  Derham. 

L'RTICAL.  adj.  [vertical,  Fr,  from 
vertex.'] 

Placed  in  the  zenith. 

'Tis  raging  noon  ;  and  vertical  the  sun 
Darts  on  the  head  direct  his  forceful  rays.  Thorns. 

Placed  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon. 

from  these  laws,  all  the  rules  of  bodies  ascend- 
ng  or  descending  in  vertical  lines  may  be  de- 
luced.  Cheyne. 
iRTlc a'lity.  n.  s.  [from  vertical.'}  The 
jtate  of  being  in  the  zenith. 

Unto  them  the  sun  is  vertical  twice  a-year ;  mak- 
ng  two  distinct  summers  in  the  different  points  of 
he  verticality.  Brown's  Vulg,  Err. 

s'rtically.  adv.  [from  vertical.]  In 
the  zenith. 

Although  it  be  not  vertical  unto  any  part  of 
\.sia,  yet  it  vertically  passeth  over  Peru  and  Bra- 
iilia.  Brown. 

ertici'llate.  adj.  [from  vertieillum, 
Lat.] 

Verticillate  plants  are  such  as  have  their  flowers 
ntermixt  with  small  leaves  growing  hi  a  kind  of 
vhirls  about  the  joints  of  a  stalk,  as  pennyroyal, 
lorehound,  ^fc,  Quincy. 

ERTi'ciTY.  n.s.  [from  vertex.]  The 
power  of  turning ;  circumvolution ;  rota 
tion. 

Those  stars  do  not  peculiarly  glance  on  us,  but 
parry  a  common  regard  unto  all  countries,  unto 
fvhom  their  verticity  is  also  common. 
1  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

We  believe  the  verticity  of  the  needle,  without 
certificate  from  the  days  of  old.  ClanviUe. 
Whether  they  be  globules,  or  whether  they  have 
verticity  about  their  own  centers,  that  produce 
he  idea  of  whiteness  in  us,  the  more  particles  of 
"ght  are  reflected  from  a  body,  the  wliiter  does 
he  body  appear.  Locke. 

RTi  GiNOUS.  adj.  [vertiginosus,  Lat.] 
Turning  round ;  rotatory. 

This  vertiginous  motion  gives  day  and  night  suc- 
essively  over  the  whole  earth,  and  makes  it  habit- 
ble  all  around.  Bentley. 

Giddy. 

These  extinguish  candles,  make  the  workmen 
aint  and  vertiginous  ;  and,  when  very  great,  suf- 
ocate  and  killthem.  Woodioard. 

ERTIGO.  n.s.  [Lat.]    A  giddiness ; 
sense  of  turning  in  the  head. 

Vertigo  is  the  appearance  of  visible  objects,  tliat 
ire  without  motion,  as  if  they  turned  round,  at- 
ended  with  a  fear  of  falling,  and  a  dimness  of 
ght.  Qiiincy. 
The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  dulness, 
lertisos,  tremblings.  Arbuthnot. 

That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
iVill  never  leave  him  till  he 's  dead.  Swift 
RVAIN.  1  n.s.  [verveine,  Fr.  verbena, 
RVINE.  J      Lat.]    A  plant. 
She  night-shade  strows  to  work  him  ill, 
fherewitn  the  vervain,  and  her  dill. 
That  hindreth  witches  of  their  will.  Drayton. 
Some  scatt'ring  pot-herbs  here  and  there  he 
found, 

iVhich,  cultivated  veith  his  daily  care, 
bid  bruis'd  with  vervain,  were  his  frugal  fare. 

Dryden. 

J  RVAIN  mallow,  n.  s.  A  plant.  It 
hath  the  whole  habit  of  the  mallow  or 
althsea ;  but  differs  from  it  in  having  its 
leaves  deeply  divided.  Miller. 

RVELES.  n.  s.  [vervelle,  Fr.]  Labels 
tied  to  a  hawk.  Ainsworth 
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VE'RY.  adj.  \yeray,  or  vrai,  Fr.  whence 
veray  in  ancient  English.  It  has  its  de- 
grees verier  and  veriesti] 

1 .  True ;  real. 
^    Why  do  I  pity  him. 

That  witlihis  very  heart  despiseth  me  ?  Shakesp. 
in  very  deed,  as  the  Lord  liveth.  1  Sam.  xxv.  34. 
O  that  in  very  deed  we  might  behold  it ! 

Dryden  and  Lee. 

2.  Having  any  qualities,  commonly  bad, 
in  an  eminent  degree ;  complete ;  per- 
fect ;  mere. 

Those  who  had  drunk  of  Circe's  cup,  were 
turned  into  very  beasts.  Davies. 

There,  where  very  desolation  dwells. 
By  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades. 
She  may  pass  on.  Milton- 

3.  To  note  things  emphatically,  or  emi- 
nently. 

'Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman  ; 
Especially  against  his  very  friend.  Shakesp. 

Was  not  my  love 
The  verier  wag  o'  th'  two  ?  Shakesp. 

We  can  contain  ourselves, 
Were  he  the  veriest  antick  in  the  world.  Shakesp. 

In  a  seeing  age,  the  very  knowledge  of  former 
times  passes  but  for  ignorance  in  a  better  dress. 

South. 

The  pictures  of  our  great  grandmothers  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  are  cloatiied  down  to  the  very 
wrists,  and  up  to  their  very  chin.  Addis.  Guardian. 

4.  Same,  emphatically. 
Women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower 

Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Shakesp. 

The  cocks  beat  the  partridge,  which  she  laid  to 
heart :  but  finding  these  very  cocks  cutting  one 
another,  she  comforted  herself.  L' Estrange . 

So  catholick  a  grace  is  charity,  that  whatever 
time  is  the  special  opportunity  of  any  other  chris- 
tian grace,  that  very  time  is  also  the  special  op- 
portunity of  charity.  Spratt. 

Ve'ry.  adv.  In  a  great  degree;  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

The  Greek  orator  was  so  wri;  famous  for  this, 
that  liis  antagonist,  reading  over  the  oration  which 
had  procured  his  banishment,  asked  them,  If  they 
were  so  much  aflfected  by  the  bare  reading  of  it, 
how  much  more  they  would  have  been  alarmed, 
had  they  heard  him  ?  Addison. 
That  bold  challenge  was  thought  very  strange. 

To  VE'SICATE.  v.  a.  [vesica,  Lat.]  "l^o 
blister. 

Celsus  proposes,  that  in  all  these  internal 
wounds,  the  external  parts  be  vesicated,  to  make 
more  powerful  revulsion  from  within. 

Wiscwans  Surgery. 
I  saw  the  cuticular  vesicated,  and  shining  with  a 
burning  heat.  Wiseman. 

Vesica'tion.  71.  s.  [{'rom  vesicate.]  Blis- 
tering ;  separation  of  the  cuticle. 

I  applied  some  vinegar  prepared  with  litharge, 
defending  the  vesication  with  pledgets. 

Wiseman's  Surgery. 
Vesi'catory.  n.  s.   [vesicatorium,  tech- 
nical Lat.]    A  blistering  medicine. 
Ve'sicle.  n.  s.  [vesicula,  Lat.]    A  small 
cuticle  filled  or  inflated. 

Nor  is  the  humour  contained  in  smaller  veins, 
but  in  a  vesicle,  or  little  bladder. Brou;n's  Vul.  Err. 

The  lungs  are  made  up  of  such  air  pipes  and 
vesicles  interwoven  with  blood-vessels,  to  purify, 
ferment,  or  supply  the  sanguineous  mass  with 
nitro-aerial  particles.  Ray. 

Vesi'cular.  adj.  [from  vesicula,  Lat.] 
Hollow ;  full  of  small  interstices. 

A  muscle  is  a  bundle  of  vesicular  threads,  or  of 
solid  filaments,  involved  in  one  common  mem- 
brane. Cheyne. 

VE  SPER,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  The  evening 
star ;  the  evening. 

These  signs  are  tlack  Vesper's  pageants.  Shak, 
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Ve'spers.  71.  s.  [without  the  singular, 
from  vesperns,  Lat.]  '1  he  evening  ser- 
vice of  the  Romish  church. 

Ve'spertine.  adj.  [vexpcrtintis,  Lat.] 
Happening  or  coming  in  the  evening ; 
pertaining  to  the  evening. 

VE'SSEL.  71.  s.  [vasselle,  Fr.  vas,  Lat.] 

1.  Any  thing  in  which  liquids,  or  other 
things,  are  put. 

For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  fil'd  my  mind  ; 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace. 
Only  for  them.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

If  you  liave  two  vessels  to  fill,  and  you  empty- 
one  to  fill  the  other,  there  still  remains  one  vessel 
empty  Burnet. 

2.  The  containing  parts  of  an  animal  body. 

Of  these  elements  are  constituted  the  smallest 
fibres;  of  those  fibres  the  vessels;  of  those  resse/s 
the  organs  of  the  body.      Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Another  cause  of  a  wasting  ulcer  in  the  lungs, 
is,  the  disruption  of  a  vessel,  wlvence  the  blood 
issues  into  the  cavities  and  interstices  nf  the  lungs, 
and  thence  is  expectorated  by  a  cough.  B/ac/cmore. 

3.  Any  vehicle  in  which  men  or  goods  are 
carried  on  the  water. 

The  sons  and  nephews  of  Noah,  who  peopled 
the  isles,  had  vesseh  to  transport  themselves. 

Raleigh's  Essays. 
The  Pliccniciaiis  first  invented  openuesse/s,  and 
the  E^y(itians  sliips  with  decks.  Herjliin. 

The  vessel  is  represented  as  stranded.  The  figure 
before  it  seems  to  lift  it  off  the  shallows. 

Addism  on  Medals 
From  storms  of  rage,  and  dangerous  rocks  of 
pride, 

Let  thy  strong  hand  this  little  vessel  guide  ; 

It  was  thy  liand  that  made  it :  thro'igh  the  tide 

Impetuous  of  this  life  let  thy  command 

Direct  ray  course,  and  bring  me  safe  to  land.  Prior. 

Now  secure  ihe  painted  vessel  glides  ; 
The  sun-beams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides. 

Pope. 

4.  Any  capacity  ;  any  thing  containing. 

I  have  my  fill 
Of  kiiowledge,  what  this  lessfjcan  contain. Miiton. 

5.  [In  theology.]  One  relating  to  God's 
household. 

If  the  rigid  doctrines  be  found  apt  to  cool  ail 
those  men's  love  of  God,  who  have  not  the  con- 
fidence to  believe  themselves  of  the  number  of 
the  few  chosen  vessels,  and  to  beget  security  and 
presumption  in  others,  who  have  conquered  those 
difficulties.  Hammond. 

To  Ve'ssel.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
put  into  a  vessel ;  to  barrel. 

Take  earth,  and  vessel  it ;  and  in  that  set  the 
seed.  Bacon. 

Ve'ssets.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  cloth  com- 
monly made  in  SufTolk.  Bailey. 

Ve'ssicnon.  n.  s.  [among  horsemen.] 
A  windgall,  or  soft  swelling  on  the  in- 
side and  outside  of  a  horse's  hoof.  Diet. 

VEST.  n.  s.  [vesfis,  Lat.]  An  outer  gar- 
ment. 

Over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  Row' d. Milton  s  Par.  Lost. 

When  the  queen  in  royal  habit 's  drest, 
Oldmystick  emblems  grace  th'imperiali;esi.  Smithy 

To  Vest.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  dress  ;  to  deck  ;  to  enrobe. 

The  verdant  fields  with  those  of  heav'n  may  vie. 
With  either  vested,  and  a  purple  sky.  Dryden. 

Light !  Nature's  resplendent  robe  ; 
Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  were  wrapt 
In  gloom.  Thomson. 

"2.  To  dress  in  a  long  garment. 

Just  Simeon  and  prophetic  Anna  spoke. 
Before  the  altar  and  the  vested  priest.  Milton. 

3.  To  make  possessor  of ;  to  invest  with  : 
it  has  with  before  the  thing  possessed. 
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To  settle  men's  consciences,  'tis  necessary  tliat 
they  know  tlie  person  who  by  right  is  vested  with 
power  over  them,  Loc/ce 

Had  I  been  vested  with  the  monarch's  pow'r, 
Thou  must  have  sigh'd,  unlucky  youth  !  In  vain. 

Prior. 

4.  To  place  in  possession :  with  in  before 
the  possessor. 

The  militia  their  commissioners  positively  re- 
quired to  be  entirely  vested  in  the  parliament. 

Clarendon. 

Empire  and  dominion  was  vested  in  him,  for  the 
good  and  behoof  of  others.  Locke. 

Ve  stal,  n.  s.  [vestalis,  Lat.]  A  virgin 
consecrated  to  Vesta ;  a  pure  virgin. 

Women  are  not 
In  their  best  fortunes  strong ;  but  want  will  perjure 
The  ne'er-touch'd  vestal.  Shakesp. 

How  happy  is  the  blameless  vestal's  lot ! 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot.  Pope. 
Ve'stal.  adj.  [vestalis,  Lat.]  Denoting 
pure  virginity. 

Her  t*s;ai  livery  is  but  sick  and  green, 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it.  Shakesp. 
Ve'stibule.  n.s.  [vestibulum,  Lat.]  The 

porch  or  first  entrance  of:"  a  house. 
Vestige,  n.  s.  [vestigium,  Lat.]  Foot- 
step ;  mark  left  behind  in  passing. 

The  truth  passes  so  slightly  through  men's  ima- 
ginations, that  they  must  use  great  subtilty  to 
track  its  vestiges.  Harvey. 

Vestment,  n.s.  [vestimentum,  Lat.] 
Garment;  part  of  dress. 

Were  it  r.ot  better,  that  the  love  which  men 
bear  unto  God  should  make  the  least  things,  that 
are  employed  in  his  service,  amiable,  than  that 
their  over-scrupulous  dislike  of  so  mean  a  tiling 
as  a  vestment,  should  from  the  very  serv'ice  of  Gud 
withdraw  their  hearts  and  affections?  Hooker. 

Heaven  then  would  seem  thy  image,  and  reflect 
Those  sable  vestments  and  that  bright  aspect.  Watt. 

The  sculptors  could  not  give  vestments  suitable 
to  the  quality  of  the  persons  represented. Llrvden. 

Ve'stry.  n.  s.  [vestiaire,  Fr.  vesliarium, 
Lat.] 

1.  A  room  appendant  to  the  church,  in 
which  the  sacerdotal  garments  and  con- 
secrated things  are  reposited. 

Bold  Amycus  from  the  robb'd  vestry  brings 
The  chalices  of  heav'n ;  and  holy  thhigs 
Of  precious  weiglit.  Dryden. 

2.  A  parochial  assembly,  commonly  con- 
vened in  the  vestry. 

They  create  new  senators,  vestrif  elders,  with- 
out any  commandment  of  the  word.  ,  T17ii(e. 

The  coiiiiuon-council  are  chosen  every  year,  so 
many  for  every  parisli,  by  the  vestry  and  connnoii 
convention  of  the  people  of  that  parish.  Clarend. 

Go  with  me  where  paltry  constables  will  not 
summon  us  to  vestries.  Blmmt  to  Pope. 

Ve'sture.  n.  s.  [vesture,  old  Fr.  vestura, 
Ital.] 

1,  Garment;  robe. 

Her  breasts  half  hid,  and  half  were  laid  to  show  ; 
Her  envious  vesture  greedy  sight  repelling.  Fair/izx. 

What,  weep  you  when  you  but  beliold 
Our  CcEsar's  vesture  wounded  ?  Shak.  Julius  Casar. 

To  bear  my  lady's  train,  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss.S/iafc. 

Here  ruddy  brass  and  gold  refulgent  blaz  d  ; 
There  pohsh'd  chests  embroider'd  vestures  grac  A. 

Pope. 

2.  Dress;  habit;  external  form. 

There 's  not  tlie  smallest  orb,  which  thou  be- 
hnld'st. 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings  ; 
But  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Uoth  grosly  close  us  in,  we  cunnot  liear  it.  Skuk, 
Rocks,  precipices,  and  gulfs,  apparel'd  witli 
a  vesture  of  plants,  would  resemble  mountains 
and  vallies.  Benllev. 

Vetch,  n.s.  [vicia,  Lat.]    A  plant  with 
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a  papilionaceous  flower,  producing  a 
legume. 

Where  vetches,  pulse,  and  tares  have  stood, 
And  stalks  of  lupines  grew.  Dryden. 
An  ervura  is  a  sort  of  vetch,  or  small  pea. 

Arbuthnot. 

Ve'tchy.  adj.  [from  vetch.]  Made  of 
vetches ;  abounding  in  vetches ;  con- 
sisting of  vetch  or  pea-straw. 

If  to  my  cottage  thou  wilt  resort. 
There  may'st  thou  figge  in  a  vetchy  bed, 
Till  fairer  fortune  shew  forth  his  he^d.  Spenser. 

Ve'teran.  n.  s.  [veteranus,  Lat.]  An 
old  soldier  ;  a  man  long  practised  in  any 
thing. 

The  Arians,  for  the  credit  of  their  faction,  took 
the  eldest,  the  best  experienced,  the  most  wary, 
and  the  longest  practised  veterans  they  had  amongst 
them.  Hooker. 

If  king  Charles  II.  had  made  war  upon  France, 
he  might  have  conquered  it  by  the  many  veterans 
which  had  been  inured  to  service  in  the  civil  wars. 

Addison. 

Ensigns  that  pierc'd  the  foe's  remotest  lines. 
The  hardy  veteran  with  tears  resigns.  Addison. 

We  were  forced  to  uncover,  or  be  regarded  as 
veterans  in  the  beau  moude.  Addison, 

Ve'teran.  adj.  Long  practised  in  war ; 
long  experienced. 

There  was  a  mighty  strong  army  of  land-forces, 
to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand  veteran  soldiers. 

Bacon. 

The  British  youth  shall  hail  thy  wise  command. 
Thy  temper'd  ardour,  and  thy  veteran  skill. 

Thomson. 

Veterin  a'rian.  n.s.  [veterinarius,  Lat.] 
One  skilled  in  the  diseases  of  cattle. 

That  a  horse  has  no  gall,  is  not  only  swallowed 
by  common  farriers,  but  also  received  by  good 
veterinarians,  and  some  who  have  laudably  dis- 
coursed upon  horses.  Brown. 

To  VEX.  V.  a.  [vexo,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  plague ;  to  torment ;  to  harass. 

Do  you  think 
The  king  will  sutler  but  the  little  finger 
Of  this  man  to  be  vex'd  ?       Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

Do  poor  Tom  some  charity,  whom  the  foul 
fiend  DfXcS.  Shakesp. 

W  hen  she  pressed  him  daily,  so  that  his  soul 
was  vexed  unto  death,  he  told  her  all  his  heart. 

Judges,  xvi.  16. 

Still  may  the  dog  the  wand'ring  troops  constrain 
Of  airy  ghosts,  and  vex  the  guilty  train  !  Dryden. 

"Vou  are  the  cause  of  all  my  care  : 
Your  eyes  ten  thousand  dangers  dart; 
Ten  thousand  torments  vex  my  heart  ; 

I  love,  and  I  despair.  Prior. 

2.  To  disturb  ;  to  disquiet. 

Alack,  'tis  he  ;  why  he  was  met  ev'n  now. 
As  mad  as  the  vext  sea,  singing  aloud.  Shakesp. 

Rang'd  on  the  banks,  beneath  our  equal  oars. 
White  curl  the  waves,  and  the  vex'd  ocean  roars. 

Pope. 

3.  To  trouble  with  slight  provocations. 
To  VEX.  V.  n.  To  fret ;  to  be  on  tenters ; 

to  be  uneasy. 

I'lysses  gave  good  care,  and  fed 
And  drtnike  his  wine,  and  vext,  and  ravished 
His  food  for  mere  vexation.  Chapman. 

Vexation,  n.  s.  [from  vex.] 

1 .  The  act  of  troubling. 

O  that  husband, 
My  supreme  crown  of  grief,  and  those  repeated 
vexations  of  it !  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

2.  The  state  of  being  troubled;  uneasi- 
ness ;  sorrow. 

Vexation  almost  stops  my  breath. 
That  sundred  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death. 

Shakesp. 

Passions  too  violent,  instead  of  heightening  our 
pleasures,  afford  us  nothing  but  uMatioji  and  pain, 

Temple. 
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.3.  The  cause  of  trouble  or  uneasiness. 

Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth ; 
But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age.  Sftafcejp. 

4.  An  act  of  harassing  by  law. 

Albeit, the  party  grieved  thereby  may  have  some 
reason  to  complain  of  an  untrue  charge,  yet  may 
he  not  well  call  it  an  unjust  Deration.  Bacon. 

5.  A  slight  teasing  trouble. 
Vexa'tious.  adj.  [from  vexation.] 

1.  Afflictive;  troublesome;  causing  trouble. 

Consider  him  maintaining  his  Usurped  title  by 
continual  vexatious  wars  against  the  kings  of 
Judah.  South. 

Veiatimis  thought  still  found  my  flying  mind, 
Nor  bound  by  limits,  nor  to  place  confin'd  ; 
Haunted  my  nights,  and  terrified  my  days  ; 
Stalk'd  through  ray  gardens,and  pursu'dmyways; 
Nor  shut  from  artful  bow'r,  nor  lost  in  winding 
maze.  Pricr. 

2.  Full  of  trouble ;  full  of  uneasiness. 
He  leads  a  vevatious  life,  who  in  his  noblest  ac- 
tions is  so  gored  with  scruples,  that  he  dares  not 
make  a  step  without  the  authority  of  another. 

jDig5y. 

3.  Teasing ;  slightly  troublesome. 
Vexa'tiously.   adv.  [from  vexatious.] 

Troublesomely  ;  uneasily. 
Vexa'tious  NESS.  n.s.  [from  vexatious.] 

Troublesomeness ;  uneasiness. 
Vex'er.   n.  s.    [from  vex.]     He  who 

vexes. 

U'glily.   adv.   [from  ugli/.]  Filthily; 

with  deformity ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

raise  dislike. 
U'gliness.  n.  s.  [from  ugli/.] 

1 .  Deformity ;  contrariety  to  beauty. 

All  that  else  seem'd  fair  and  fresh  in  sight. 
Was  turned  now  to  dreadful  ugliness.  Spenser. 

She  takes  her  topicks  from  the  advantages  of 
old  age  and  ugliness.  Dryden, 

2.  Turpitude  ;  loathsomeness ;  moral  de- 
pravity. 

'jfheir  dull  ribaldry  cannot  but  be  very  nauseous 
and  offensive  to  any  one,  who  does  not,  for  the 
sake  of  the  sin  itself,  pardon  the  ugliness  of  its 
circumstances.  South. 

U'GLY.  adj.  [  I  his  word  was  anciently 
written  ougly ;  whence  Mr.  Dier  in- 
geniously deduces  it  from  ouphlike ; 
that  is,  like  an  ouph,  elf,  or  goblin.  In 
Saxon,  05a  is  terrour  ;  and  in  Gothick 
ogan  is  to  fear.]  Deformed ;  offensive 
to  the  sight;  contrary  to  beautiful; 
hateful. 

If  Cassio  do  remain. 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life, 
'I'hat  makes  me  ugly.  Shakesp. 

O,  I  have  pass  d  a  miserable  night, 
So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams. S/mfcesp. 

Was  this  the  cottage,  and  tlie  safe  abode 
Thou  told'st  me  of?  What  grim  aspects  are  these, 
These  ug/i/-headed  monsters  ?  Milton. 
Vi'al.  n.  s.  [(piaxii.]    A  small  bottle. 

You  gods  !  look  down. 
And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  grace 
Upon  my  daughter's  head.  Shakesp, 

Take  ihou  this  vial,  being  then  in  bed. 
And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off.  Shak. 

Another  lamp  burnt  in  an  old  marble  sepulchre 
belonging  to  some  of  the  antient  Romans  in- 
closed 'm  a  glass  viul.  Wilkins. 

I  placed  a  thin  vial,  well  stopped  up,  within  the 
smoke  of  the  vapour,  but  nothing  followed.  Addis. 

Chemical  waters,    that  are  each  transparent, 
when  separate,  ferment  into  a  thick  troubled 
liquor,  when  mixed  in  the  same  vial.  Addison. 
To  Vi'al.  v.  a.  To  inclose  in  a  vial. 

This  she  with  precious  vial'd  liquors  heals; 
For  which  the  shepherds,  at  the  festivals, 
Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustick  lays.  Milton: 
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s.  [viande,  French;  vivanda,  Vica'rious 


'^i'and.  n 
Italian.]    Food ;  meat  dressed 
_  The  bellj  only  like  a  gulf  remaiii'd, 
I'  th' midst  cif  ttie  buily  idle  and  unactive, 
Still  ciipboarding  the  viand.  Shakesp. 

No  matter,  since 
They've  left  their  viands  behhid,  for  we  have  sto- 
machs. 

Will't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here  ?  Shakes. 

i'hese  are  nut  fruits  forbidden  ;  no  interdict 
Defends  the  toiich  iig  of  these  viands  pure  ; 
Their  taste  no  knowledge  works,  at  least  of  evil. 

Milton. 


ad),  [vicarius,  Lat.]  De- 
puted ;  delegated ;  acting  in  the  place  of 
another. 

The  soul  in  the  body  is  but  a  subordinate  ef- 
ficient, and  vicarious  and  instrumental  in  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty,  being  but  his  substitute 
in  this  r^gilnent  of  the  body.  Hale. 

What  can  he  more  unnatural,  than  for  a  man  to 
rebel  against  the  vicarious  power  of  God  in  his 
soul  ?  Norris. 


Vi'cARSHiP.    n.s.    [from  vicar.]  The 

„  -  - ,    office  of  a  vicar. 

±rora  some  sorts  of  food  less  pleasant  to  the'  VTpp  „  r.,;*.-„^  r  of  T 
ste,  persons  in  health,  and  in  no  necessity  of  i  ^  Lat.] 

~      1.  The  course  of  action  oppo.site  to  virtue; 
depravity  of  manners  ;  inordinate  life. 

No  spirit  mote  gross  to  love 
Vice  for  itself.  Milton. 


using  such  viands,  had  better  to  abstain 
The  tables  in  fair  order  spread  ; 
T'mncfs  of  various  kinds  allure  tlie  taste, 
Of  choicest  sort  and  savour ;  rich  repast ! 

IATICUjM. 


Ray. 
Pope 


n.  s.  [Lat  ] 
Provision  for  a  journey. 
The  last  rites  used  to  prepare  the  pass- 
ing soul  for  its  departure. 
»  Vi'brate.  v.  a.  [yibro,  Lat.] 
To  brandish ;  to  move  to  and  fro  with 
quick  motion. 
To  make  to  quiver. 

Breath  vocarued,  that  is,  vibrated  or  undu 
ated,  may  differently  aftecl  the  lips,  and  impress 
,  swift  tremulous  motion,  wiiich  breath  passing 
mooth  doth  not.  Holder. 

0  Vi  brate,  v.  n. 

To  play  up  and  down,  or  to  and  fro 

The  air  compressed  by  the  fall  and  weight  of 
he  quicksilver,  would  repel  it  a  little  upwards, 
nid  make  it  i;i6ra«e  a  little  up  and  down.  Boyle. 

Do  not  all  fixed  bodies,  when  heated  beyond 

1  certain  degree,  emit  ligtit,  and  shine  ?  And  is 
lot  this  emission  performed  by  the  vibrating 
notions  of  their  parts?  Newton. 
To  quiver. 

The  whisper  that  to  greatness  still  too  near, 
'erhaps,  yet  vibrates  on  his  sovereign's  ear.  Pope. 

bra'tion.  n.  s.  [from  vibio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  moving,  or  state  of  being 
noved  with  quick  reciprocations,  or  re- 
alms ;  the  act  of  quivering. 
I  It  sparkled  like  the  coal  u[)on  the  altar,  with 
lie  fervours  of  piety,  the  heats  of  devotion,  and 
lie  sallies  and  vibrations  of  an  harmless  activity. 

South. 

Do  not  tne  rays  of  light,  in  falling  upon  the 
ottom  of  the  eye,  excite  vibrations  in  the  tunica 
etina?  Which  i)ife?-atii)ns  being  propagated  along 
tie  solid  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves  into  the  brain, 
lause  tiie  sense  of  seeing.  Newton. 

Mild  vibrations  sooth  the  parted  soul, 
Jew  to  the  dawning  of  celestial  day.  Thomson. 

CAR.  n.  s.  [vicarius,  Lat.] 

The  incumbent  of  an  appropriated  or 

mpropriated  benefice. 

Procure  the  vicar 
o  stay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
'o  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony.  SJtahesp. 

Yours  is  the  prize  ; 
he  vicar  ray  defeat,  and  all  the  village  see. 

Dry  den. 

A  landed  youth,  whom  his  mother  would  never 
uffer  to  look  into  a  book  for  fear  of  sjioiiiiig  liis 
yes,  upon  hearing  the  clergy  decried,  what  a 
ontempt  must  he  entertain,  nut  only  fur  his  vicar 
'it  home,  but  for  the  whule  order!  Stpift. 
One  who  performs  the  functions  of  an- 
)ther ;  a  substitute. 

An  archbishop  may  not  only  excommunicate 
nd  interdict  his  «ufFragans,  but  his  vicar-geueral 
aay  do  the  same.  Ayliffe. 

CARAGE.  IKS.  [from  Djcar.]  The  be- 
lefice  of  a  vicar. 

1  his  gentleman  lived  in  his  vicarage  to  a  good 
Jd  age,  and  having  never  deserted  his  fluck,  died 

icarofBray.  Swift. 
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I'he  foundation  of  error  will  lie  in  wrong  mea 
sures  of  probability  ;  as  the  foundation  of  vice  in 
wrong  measures  of  good.  Locke. 

2.  A  fault ;  an  offence.  It  is  generally 
used  for  an  habitual  fault,  not  for  a 
single  enormity. 

No  iiice,  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  outward  Jiarts.  Shakes. 

Yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  ttian  it  had  before  ; 
More  suffer  by  him  that  shall  succeed.  Shakesp. 

Where  the  excess  and  defect  do  make  vices,  or 
such  things  as  ought  not  to  be,  there  the  medi- 
ocrity must  denote  something  that  ought  lo  be, 
and  consequently  must  be  a  virtue.  IVilkins. 

Ungovern'd  appetite,  a  brutish  vice.  Milton. 

I  cannot  blame  him  for  inveighing  so  sharply 
against  the  vices  of  the  clergy  in  his  age.  Dryd. 

Proud  views  and  vain  desires  in  our  worldly 
emphyments  are  as  truly  vices  and  corruptions, 
as  hypocrisy  in  prayer,  or  vanity  in  alms.  Law. 

3.  The  fool,  or  punchinello  of  old  shows. 

I'll  be  with  you  again 
In  a  trice,  like  to  the  old  vice. 

Your  need  to  sustain  ; 
Who  with  dagger  of  lath,  in  his  rage  and  his 
wrath, 

Cries,  Ah,  ha  I  to  the  devil.  Shakesp. 
His  face  made  of  brass,  like  a  vice  in  a  game. 

Tusser. 

4).  [vijs,  Dutch.  A  kind  of  small  iron 
press  with  screws,  used  by  workmen. 

He  found  that  marbles  taught  him  percussion  ; 
bottle-screws,  the  vice  ;  whirligigs,  the  axis  in  pe- 
ritrochio.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

5.  Gripe ;  grasp. 

If  I  but  fist  him  once;  if  he  come  but  within 
my  vice.  Shakesp. 

6.  [vice,  Lat,]  It  is  used  in  composition 
for  one,  qui  vicem  gerit,  who  performs, 
in  his  stead,  the  office  of  a  superiour,  or 
who  has  the  second  rank  in  command  ; 
as,  a  viceroy,  vicechancellor. 

To  Vice.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
draw  by  a  kind  of  violence. 

With  all  confidence  he  swears, 
As  he  had  seen 't,  or  been  an  instrument 
To  vice  you  to 't,  that  you  have  touch'd  his  queen 
Forbiddenly.  Shakesp. 

VICEA'DAilRAL.  n.s.  [vice  and  admi- 
ral.] 

1 .  The  second  commander  of  a  fleet. 

The  foremost  of  the  fleet  was  the  admiral :  the 
rearadmiral  was  Cara  Mahometes,  an  arch  pirate. 
The  viceadmiial  in  the  middle  of  the  fleet,  with  a 
great  squadron  of  gallies,  struck  sail  directiv. 

Knolles. 

2.  A  naval  officer  of  the  second  rank. 
Vicea'dmiralty.    n.s.   [from  vicead- 

miral.]    The  office  of  a  viceadmiral. 

'iheviceadmiraltyii  exercised  by  Mr.  Trevanion. 

Carew. 

Vicea'gent.  M.  s.  [vice  and  agent.]  One, 
who  acts  in  the  place  of  another.  I 


A  vassal  Satan  hath  made  his  viceagent,  to  cross 
whatever  the  faithful  ought  to  do.  Hooker. 

ViCECH  a'ncellor.  n.  s.  [vicecancellarius, 
Lat.]    The  second  magistrate  of  the 
universities. 
Vi'ced.  adj.  [from  vice.]    Vitious:  cor- 
rupt.   Not  used. 

Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  high-uic'd  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air.  »  Shakesp, 

Vicege'rency.  m.  s.  [from  vicegerent.] 
The  office  of  a  vicegerent ;  lieutenancy ; 
deputed  power. 

The  authority  c.f  conscience  stands  founded 
upon  its  victgercncy  and  deputation  under  God. 

Smith. 

VICEGETvENT'.  n.  s.  [vicem  gerens,'La.t.] 
A  lieutenant ;  one  who  is  intrusted  with 
the  power  of  the  superiour,  by  whom  he 
is  deputed. 

All  precepts  concerning  kings  are  compre- 
hended in  these  :  remember  thou  art  a  man  ;  re- 
member thou  art  God's  vicegerent.  Bacon. 

Employ  it  in  unfeigned  piety  towards  God  ; 
in  unshaken  duty  to  his  vicegerent;  in  liearty 
obedience  to  his  church.  Spratt. 

Great  Father  of  the  gods,  when  for  our  crimes 
Thou  send'st  sodiC  heavy  judgment  on  the  times  ; 
Some  tyrant  king,  the  terrour  of  his  age, 
The  type  ami  true  vicegerent  of  thy  rage, 
Thus  punish.  Dryden. 
Vicege'rent.    adj.    [vicegerens,  Lat.] 
Having  a  delegated  power;  acting  by 
substitution. 

Whom  send  1  to  judge  thee  <'  Whom  but  thee,  " 
Vicegerent  Son  !  To  thee  I  have  transferr'd 
All  judgment,  whether  in  Jioaven,  or  earth,  or 
''f".  Milton. 
Vl'cEiN  ARY.  adj.  [vicenarius,  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  twenty.  Pailey. 
Vl'CEROY.  71.  s.  [iic€roi,Yr.]    He  who 
governs  in  place  of  the  king  with  regal 
authority. 

Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvanquish'd, 
Detract  so  much  from  that  prerogative. 
As  to  be  Crfll'd  hut  viceroy  of  the  whole.'  Shakesp. 

Mendoza,  viceroy  of  Peru,  was  wont  to  sav» 
that  the  poveriuiient  of  Peru  was  the  best  place 
the  king  of  Spain  gave,  save  that  it  was  sornew  liat 
too, near  Madrid.  Bacon. 

We  are  so  far  from  having  a  king,  that  even  the 
viceroy  is  generally  absent  four  fifths  of  his  time. 

Swift. 

Vl'CEROYALTY.  n.  s.  [from  viceroy.] 
Dignity  of  a  viceroy. 

These  parts  furnish  our  viceroyalties  for  the 
grandees  ;  but  in  war  are  incumbrances  lo  the 
kingdom.  Addi.son. 

Vi'cETY.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  I  know  not 
well  the  meaning  or  original :  a  nice 
thing  is  now  called  in  vulgar  language, 
point  vice,  from  the  French  point  devise, 
or  point  de  vice  ;  whence  the  barbarouif 
word  vicety  may  be  derived.]  Nicety; 
exactness.    A  word  not  used. 

Here  is  the  fruit  of  Pern, 
Grafted  upon  Stub  his  stem  ; 
With  the  peakish  nicety, 

And  old  Sherewood'b  vicety.  Ben  Jcmson. 

Vi'cinage.  n.  s.  [vicinia,  Lat.]  Neigh- 
bourhood ;  places  adjoining. 
Vici'nal.  1  arf/.  [vicinus,   Lat.]  Near; 
Vici'ne.   j  neighbouring. 

Opening  other  vicine  passages  might  obliterate 
any  attack  ;  as  the  making  of  one  hole  in  the 
yielding  mud  defaces  the  print  of  another  near  it. 

GtanviUe. 

Vici'nity,  n.  s.  [vicinus,  Lat.] 
1.  Nearness  ;  state  of  being  near. 
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The  position  of  tilings  is  such,  that  there  is  a 
vicinity  between  agents  and  patients,  that  the  one 
incessantly  invades  the  other.  Hale. 

The  abundance  and  vicinity  of  country  seats. 

Swift. 

2.  Neighbourhood. 

He  shall  find  out  and  recall  the  wandering  par- 
ticles home.and  fix  them  in  their  old  vicinity. 

Rogers. 

Gravity  alone  must  have  carried  them  down- 
wards to  the  vicinity  of  the  sun.  Bentley. 

Vi'cioue.  adj.  [from  vice.]   See  Vinous. 
Devoted  to  vice  ;  not  addicled  to  viitue. 

He  heard  his  heavy  curse, 
Servant  of  servants,  on  his  vicious  race.  Milton. 

Vicissitude,  n.s,  [vicissitudo,  Lat.] 

1 .  Regular  change ;  return  of  the  same 
things  in  the  same  succession. 

It  makes  through  heav'n 
Grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night.  Milton. 

The  rays  of  light  are  alternately  disposed  to  be 
reflected  or  refracted  for  many  viciisitudes.  Newton. 

This  succession  of  things  upon  the  earth  is  the 
result  of  the  vicissitude  of  seasons,  and  is  as  con- 
stant as  is  the  cause  of  that  vicissitude,  the  sun's 
declination.  Woodward. 

2.  Revohition ;  change. 

During  the  course  of  the  war,  did  the  vicissitudes 
of  good  and  bad  fortune  atfect  us  with  humility 
or  thankfulness.  Atterbury. 

Verse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound. 
All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings  ; 

Nor,  as  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around. 
Revolves  the  sad  vicissitude  of  things.  Giffard. 
Vi'coNTiELS.  In  law,  vicontiel  rents  are 
certain  farms  for  whicli  the  sheriff  pays 
a  rent  to  the  king,  and  makes  what  pro- 
fit he  can  of  them.  Vicontiel  writs  are 
such  writs  as  are  triable  in  the  county 
court,  before  the  sheriff.  Bailey. 
Victim,  n.  s.  [victima,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  sacrifice ;  something  slain  for  a  sacri- 
fice. 

All  that  were  authors  of  so  black  a  deed, 
Be  sacrific'd  as  victims  to  his  ghost,  Denham. 

Aiid  on  the  victim  pour  the  ruddy  wine.  Dryden. 

Clitumnus'  waves,  for  triumphs  after  war. 
The  victim  ox,  and  snowy  sheep  prepare.  Addison. 

2.  Something  destroyed. 

Behold  where  age's  wretched  victim  lies  ! 
See  his  head  trembling,  and  his  half-clos'd  eyes. 

Prior. 

VrCTOR.  n.  s.  [victor,  Lat.] 

1,  Conqueror ;  vanquisher  ;  he  that  gains 
advantage  in  any  contest.  Victor  is 
seldom  used  with  a  genitive  ;  we  say  the 
conqueror  of  kingdoms,  not  the  viclar  of 
kingdoms ;  and  never  but  with  regard 
to  some  single  action  or  person  :  as  we 
never  say,  Ctesar  was  in  general  a  great 
victor,  but  that  he  was  victor  at  Phur- 
salia.  We  rarely  say  Alexander  was  vic- 
tor of  Darius,  though  ^vt  say  he  was 
victor  at  Arbela  ;  but  we  iiever  say  he 
was  victor  of  Persia. 
This  strange  race  more  strange  conceits  did 
yield  ; 

Who  victor  seem'd,  was  to  his  ruin  brought ; 
Who  seem'd  o'erthrown,  was  mistress  of  the 
field.  Siduey. 
Some  time  the  flood  prevails,  and  then  the  wind, 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors  breast  to  breast. 
Yet  neitliei- conqueror,  nor  conquered.  Sha^:esp. 
Although  the  victor,  we  submit  to  Caesar.  67iaA.-. 
Say  where  and  when 
Their  fioht;  what  stroke  shall  bruise  the  victor's 
heel.  Milton. 
Our  Hebrew  songs  and  harps  in  Babylon, 
That  pleas'd  so  well  our  victor's  ear,  declare 
That  rather  Greece  from  us  these  arts  deriv'd. 

Uilton. 
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Their  hearts  at  last  the  vanquish'd  re-assume. 
And  now  the  victors  fall.  Denham. 

In  love,  the  victors  from  the  vanquish'd  fly  ; 
They  fiy  that  wound,  and  they  pursue  that  die. 

Waller. 

Fortune 's  unjust ;  she  ruins  oft  the  brave. 
And  him  who  should  be  victor,  makes  the  slave. 

Dryden. 

Lose  not  a  thought  on  me,  I'm  out  of  danger ; 
Heaven  will  not  leave  me  in  the  victor's  hand. 

Addison. 

2.  Pope  has  used  this  word  in  a  manner 
perhaps  unauthorized. 

There,  victor  of  his  health,  his  fortune,  friends. 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

Pope. 

Victo'rious.  adj.  [victorieux,  Fr.] 

1.  Conquering ;  having  obtained  conquest ; 
superiour  in  contest. 

Victory  doth  more  often  fall  by  errour  of  the 
vanquished,  than  by  the  valour  of  the  victorious. 

Hayward. 

The  Son  return'd  victorious  with  his  saints. 

Milton. 

That  happy  sun,  said  he,  will  rise  again. 
Who  twice  victorious  did  our  navy  see  : 

And  I  alone  must  view  him  rise  in  vain. 
Without  one  ray  of  all  his  star  for  me.  Dryden. 

2.  Producing  conquest. 

Sudden  these  honours  shall  be  snatch'd  away, 
And  curst  for  ever  this  victorious  day.  Pone. 

3.  Betokening  conquest. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  uictorious  wreaths; 
Our  bruised  arms  hungup  for  monuments. S/iatep. 

Victo'riously.  adv.  [from  victorious.] 
With  conquest ;  successfully  ;  triumph- 
antly. 

That  grace  v?ill  carry  us,  if  we  do  not  wilfully 
betray  our  succours,  victoriously  through  all  diffi- 
culties. Hammond. 

Victo'riousness.  n.  s.  [from  victorious.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  victorious. 
Vi'cTORY.  n.  s.  [victoria,  Lat.]  Con- 
quest ;  success  in  contest ;  triumph. 

At  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whin'd  and  roar'd  away  your  victory, 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him.  *  Shakesp. 

Then  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  he  shall  ascend, 
'With  victory,  triumphing  o'er  his  foes.  Milton. 

Obedience  is  a  complicated  act  of  virtue,  and 
many  graces  are  exercised  in  one  act  of  obedience. 
It  is  an  act  of  humility,  of  mortification,  and  self- 
denial,  of  charity  to  God,  of  care  of  the  publick, 
of  order  and  charity  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  great 
instance  of  a  victory  over  the  most  refractory  pas- 
sions. Taylor. 

Vi'CTRESS,  n.  s.  [from  victor.]  A  female 
that  conquers.    Not  used. 

I  'II  lead  tliy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed  ; 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress ;  Csesar's  Caesar. 

Shakesp. 

Victual.  }  n.  s.  [victuailles,  French; 

Vi'CTUALS.  i  vittonaglia,  Italian.]  Pro- 
vision of  food  ;  stores  for  the  support  of 
life  ;  meat ;  sustenance.  Chapman  has 
written  it  as  it  is  colloquially  pro- 
nounced. 

He  landed  in  these  islands,  to  furnish  himself 
witli  victuals  and  fresh  water.  Abbot. 

You  had  nuisty  victuals,  and  he  hath  holp  to  eat 
it :  he  hath  an  excellent  stomach.  Sliakesp. 

A  huge  great  flagon  full  I  bore. 
And,  in  a  good  large  knapsacke,  victles  store. 

Chapman. 

He  was  not  able  to  keep  that  place  three  days 
fur  \ack  of  victuals.  Knnlles. 

Tiiey,  unprovided  of  tackling  and  lictual,  are 
forced  to  sea  by  a  storm.  King  Charles. 

To  Vi'cTUAL.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
store  with  provision  for  food. 

Talbot,  farewell ; 
I  must  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith.  Shakesp. 
Vi'CTUALLER.  w.  s.  [from  victuals.} 
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1.  One  who  provides  victuals. 

They  planted  their  artillery  against  the  haven 
to  impeach  supply  of  vicatals  ;  yet  the  English  wc- 
tuallers  surceased  not  to  bring  all  things  necessary 

Hayward. 

Their  conquest  half  is  to  the  victualler  due. 

King. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  house  of  entertain- 
ment. 

VIDE  LICET,  adv.  [Lat.]  To  wit;  that 
is.    This  word  is  generally  written  viz. 

ViDU'lTY.  n.s,  [from  viduus,  Lat.]  Widow- 
hood. 

To  Vie.  v.  a.  [Of  this  word  the  etymology 
is  very  uncertain.] 

1.  To  show  or  practise  in  competition. 

They  vie  power  and  expence  with  those  that  are 
too  high.  L' Estrange, 

You  vie  happiness  in  a  thousand  easy  and 
sweet  diversions.  Evelyn. 

2.  In  this  passage  the  meaning  seems  to 

be,  to  add  ;  to  accumulate. 

She  hung  about  my  neck,  and  kiss  and  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast. 

That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love.  Shakesp. 
To  y IE.  V.  n.    To  contest;  to  coatend; 
to  strive  for  superiority. 

In  a  trading  nation,  the  younger  sons  may  be 
placed  in  such  a  way  of  life,  as  may  enable  them 
to  vie  with  the  best  of  their  family.  Addison. 

The  wool,  when  shaded  with  Ancona's  dye, 
May  with  the  proudestTyrian  purple  tiie.  Addism, 

Now  voices  over  voices  rise ; 
While  each  to  be  the  loudest  vies.  Swift. 

To  VIEW.  V.  n,  \yeuy  Fr.  from  veoir,  or 
voir.] 

1 .  To  survey ;  to  look  on  by  way  of  ex- 
amination. 

Go,  and  view  the  country.  Joshua. 
Th'  almighty  Father  bent  down  his  eye. 
His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view. 

Miltmi. 

View  not  this  spire  by  measures  giv'n 
To  buildings  rais'd  by  common  hands.  Prior. 

Whene'er  we  view  some  well-proportion'd  dome. 
No  single  parts  unequally  surprize  ; 
All  come  united  to  tli' admiring  eyes.  Pope. 

2.  To  see  ;  to  perceive  by  the  eye. 

They  here  with  eyes  aghast 
View'd  first  their  lamentable  lot.  Milton, 

No  more  I  hear,  no  more  I  view; 
The  phantom  flies  me,  as  unkind  as  you.  Pope. 
VIEW.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Prospect. 

You  should  tread  a  course 
Pretty,  and  full  of  view  ;  yea,  haply,  near 
The  residence  of  Posthumus.  Shakesp. 

Vast  and  indefinite  views,  which  drown  all  appre- 
hensions of  the  uttermost  objects,  are  condemned 
by  good  authors.  Wotton' 

The  walls  of  Pluto's  palace  are  in  view.  Dryden. 

Cut  wide  views  thro'  mountain  to  the  plain. 
You  'II  wish  your  hill  a  shelter'd  hill  again.  Pope. 

2.  Sight ;  power  of  beholding. 

I  go,  to  take  for  ever  from  your  view 
Both  the  lov'd  object,  and  the  hated  too.  Dryden. 

These  things  duly  weighed,  will  give  us  a  clear 
view  into  the  state  of  human  liberty.  Locke. 

Instruct  me  other  joys  to  prize. 
With  other  beauties  charm  my  partial  eyes  ; 
Full  in  my  view  set  all  the  bright  abode. 
And  make  my  soul  quit  Abelard  for  God.  Pope. 
.3.  Intellectual  sight ;  mental  ken. 

Some  safer  resolution  I've  in  view.  Milton. 

4.  Act  of  seeing. 

The  unexpected  sound 
Of  dogs  and  men,  his  wakeful  ear  does  wound  ; 
Rouz'd  with  the  noise,  he  scarce  believes  his  ear. 
Willing  to  think  th'  illusions  of  his  fear 
Had  giv'n  this  false  alarm  ;  but  straiglit  his  view 
Confirms  that  more  than  all  he  fears  is  true. 

Denham, 

5.  Sight;  eye» 
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Objects  near  our  view  are  thought  greater  tlian 
liose  of  a  larger  size,  tliat  are  more  remote.  Locke. 
Survey ;  examination  by  the  eye. 

Time  never  will  renew, 
tVhile  we  too  far  tlie  pleasing  path  pursue, 
lurveyiiig  nature  with  too  nice  a  view.  Dryden. 
Intellectual  survey. 

If  the  mind  has  made  this  inference  by  finding 
)ut  the  intermediate  ideas,  and  taking  a  mew  of 
he  connection  of  them,  it  has  proceeded  ra- 
ionaliy.  Locke. 

Space  that  may  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  ; 
•each  of  sight. 

The  fame  through  all  the  iieighb'ring  nations 
flew, 

Vhen  now  the  Trojan  navy  was  mview.  Dryden. 
Appearance ;  show. 

In  that  accomplish'd  mind, 
[elpt  by  the  night,  new  graces  find; 
Vhich,  by  the  splendour  of  her  viev} 
)az2led,  before  we  never  knew  Waller 
Display ;  exhibition  to  the  sight  or 
nind. 

To  give  a  right  view  of  this  mistaken  part  of  li 
erty,  would  any  one  be  a  changeling,  because  he 

less  determined  by  wise  considerations  than  a 
ise  mail  ?  Locke. 

Prospect  of  interest. 

No  man  sets  himself  about  any  thing,  but  upon 
ome  view  ox  other  which  serves  him  for  a  reason. 

Locke. 

Intention  :  design. 

He  who  sojourns  in  a  foreign  country,  refers 
hat  he  sees  to  the  state  of  things  at  home  ;  with 
lat  view  lie  makes  all  his  reflections.  Atterbury. 

With  a  view  to  commerce,  in  returning  from  his 
xpL'dition  against  the  Parthians,  he  passed 
irough  Egypt.  Arbutlinot. 

Fisher,  the  Jesuit,  in  the  year  1626,  seconded 
le  cardinal  in  the  same  plea,  a- id  upon  the  same 
ews.  Water  land. 

EWER.  n.  s.  [from  view.]  One  who 
iews. 

fe'wLESS.  adj.  [from  view.]  Unseen ; 
lot  discernible  by  the  sight. 

To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds, 
nd  blown  with  restless  violence  about 
he  pendant  world.  Shakesp. 
Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant,  nor  stood 
here  always,  but  drawn  up  to  heav'n  sometimes 
ieivless.  Miltofi. 
Swift  through  the  valves  the  visionary  fair 
l/cpass'd,  ana  viewless  raix'd  with  common  air. 

Pope. 

Light-bounding  from  the  earth,  at  once  they 
rise ; 

heir  feet  half  viewless  quiver  in  the  skies.  Pope. 
gesima'tion.  n.  s.  [vio;esimus,  Lat] 
~he  act  of  putting  to  death  every  twen- 
ieth  man.  Bailey. 
GIL.  n.  s.  [vigilia,  Lat.] 

Watch ;  devotions  performed  in  the 
ustomary  hours  of  rest. 

So  they  in  heaven  their  odes  and  vigils  tun'd. 

Milton. 

Shrines !  where  their  vigik  pale-ey'd  virgins 
keep, 

nd  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep. 

Pope. 

i\  fast  kept  before  a  holiday. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  sees  old  age, 
Vill  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours, 
md  say,  to-morrow  is  St.  Crispian.  Shakesp. 

And  that  which  on  the  Baptist's  vigil  sends 
b  nymphs  and  swains  the  vision  of  their  friends. 

Harte. 

Service  used  on  the  night  before  a 
loliday. 

No  altar  is  to  be  consecrated  without  reliques, 
rhich  placed  before  the  church  door,  the  vigils 
re  to  be  celebrated  that  night  before  them. 

Stilling fieet. 
The  rivals  call  my  muse  another  way, 
To  sing  their  vigils  for  the  ensuing  day,  Dryden, 
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4.  Watch  ;  forbearance  of  sleep. 

Though  Venus  and  her  son  should  spare 
Her  rebel  heart,  and  never  teach  her  care  ; 
Yet  Hymen  may  perforce  her  vigils  keep. 
And  for  another's  joy  suspend  her  sleep.  Waller. 

Nothing  wears  out  a  fine  face  like  the  vigils  of 
the  card-table,  and  those  cutting  passions  which 
attend  them.  Addison 

Vi'gilance.  )  n.  5.  [vigilance,  Fr.  vigi- 
Vi  GiLANCY.  J     lantia,  Lat.] 
J .  Foi'bearance  of  sleep. 

Ulysses  yielded  unseasonably  to  sleep,  and  the 
strong  passion  for  his  country  should  have  given 
hi  m  vigilance.  Sroome. 

2.  Watchfulness;  circumspection;  inces- 
sant care. 

Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance, 
Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel  die.' 

Sliakesp. 

In  this  their  military  care,  there  were  few  re- 
markable occasions  under  the  duke,  saving  his 
continual  vigiluncy,  and  voluntary  hazard  of  his 
person.  Wotton. 

Of  these  the  vigilance 
I  dread  ;  and  to  elude,  thus  wrapt  in  mist 
Of  midnight  vapour,  glide  obscure.  Milton. 

We  are  enabled  to  subdue  all  other  creatures ; 
and  use  for  our  behoof  the  strength  of  the  o.x,  the 
sagacity  and  vigilancy  of  the  dog.  Ray. 

3.  Guard ;  watch. 

No  post  is  free,  no  place, 
That  guard  and  most  unusual  vigilance 
Does  not  attend  my  taking.  Shakesp. 

In  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  plac'd,  but  such  as  come 
Well  known  from  heav'n.  Milton. 
VI  GILANT,  adj.  [vigilans,  hat]  Watch- 
ful ;  circumspect ;  dilligent ;  attentive. 

They  have  many  prayers,  but  every  of  them 
very  short,  as  if  they  were  darts  thrown  out  with  a 
kind  of  sudden  quickness  ;  lest  that  vigilant  and 
ertct  attention  of  mind,  which  in  prayer  is  very 
necessary,  should  be  wasted  or  dulled  tiirougli 
continuance.  .Hooker. 

Take  your  places  and  be  vigilant : 
If  any  noise  or  soldier  you  perceive, 
Let  us  have  knowledge.  Shakesp. 

Tile  treasurer,  as  he  was  vigilant  in  such  cases, 
liad  notice  of  the  clerk's  expiration  so  soon,  that 
he  procured  the  king  to  send  a  message  to  the 
master  of  the  rolls.  Clarendon. 

Vi'gilantly.  adv.  [from  vigilant.] 
Watclifully;  attentively;  circumspectly. 

Thus  in  peace,  either  of  the  kings  so  vigihuilli/ 
observed  every  motion  of  the  others,  as  if  they 
had  lived  upon  the  alarm.  Haiiward. 

Vi'gorous.  adj.  [from  vigor,  Lat.  j  l  or- 
cible ;  not  weakened ;  full  of  strength 
and  life. 

Fam'd  for  his  valour  young  ; 
At  sea  successful,  vigorous,  and  strong  I  Waller. 

Their  appetite  is  not  dulled  by  being  gratified, 
but  returns  always  fresh  and  vigorous.  Atterbury. 

Though  the  beginnings  of  confederacies  have 
been  always  vigorous  and  successful,  their  pro- 
gress has  been  generally  feeble,  and  event  unfor- 
tunate. -Davenant. 
Vi'gorously.  adv.  [(rom  vigour.]  With 
force ;  forcibly  ;  without  weakness. 

The  prince  had  two  giant  ships  ! 
With  his  one  so  vigorously  he  press'd. 
And  flew  so  home,  he  could  not  rise  again._  Dryd. 

If  the  fire  burns  bright  and  vigorously,  it  is  no 
matter  by  what  means  it  was  at  first  kindled. 

South. 

That  prince  whose  c  ause  you  espouse  so  vi- 
gorously is  the  principal  in  the  war,  and  you  but  a 
second.  Swtft. 
Vi'gorousness.    n.  s.    [from  vigour.] 
Force  ;  strength. 

He  hath  given  excellent  sufferance  and  vigo^-- 
ousness  to  the  sufferers,  arming  them  with  strange 
courage,  heroical  fortitude,  invincible  resolution, 
and  glorious  patience.  laylor. 

VrGOUR.  n.  s.  [vigor,  hat,] 
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1.  Force ;  strength. 

Shame  to  be  overcome 
Would  utmost  vigour  raise,  and  rais'd  unite. 
_     .  Milton. 
Pernicious  fire  wither'd  all  their  strength. 
And  of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  drain'd. 

Milton, 

The  mind  and  spirit  remains 
Invincible,  and  vigour  soon  returns.  Milton. 

No  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Irnmortal  vigour.  Mitten, 

The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain  : 
Witness  these  heaps  of  slaughter.  Dryden. 

2.  Mental  force;  intellectual  ability. 

3.  Energy ;  efficacy. 
In  the  fruitful  earth 

His  beams,  unactiveelse,  their  vigour  find.  Milton. 

How  does  Cartesius  all  his  sinews  strain, 
The  earth's  attractive  vigour  to  explain  I 

Blackmare. 
VILE.  adj.  [vil,  Fr.  vilis,  Lat.] 

1 .  Base  ;  mean ;  worthless ;  sordid  ;  de- 
spicable. 

Our  case  were  miserable,  if  that  wherewith  we 
most  endeavour  to  please  God  were  in  his  sight  so 
vile  and  despicable  as  men's  disdainful  speech 
would  make  it.  Hooker. 

I  disdaining  scorn'd,  and  craved  death, 
Rather  than  1  would  be  so  vile  esteem'd.  Shakesp. 

He  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me. 
Shall  be  my  brother  ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition.  Shakesp. 

O  ye  Pegasian  nymphs,  that,  hating  viler  things, 
Delight  in  lofty  hills,  and  in  delicious  springs  ! 

Drayton. 

The  inhabitants  account  gold  but  as  a  vile  thing. 

.46601. 

That  sinful  creature  man  elected  is. 
And  in  our  place  the  heavens  possess  he  must  ; 
Vile  man,  begot  of  clay,  and  born  of  dust.  Fairfax. 

A  spontaneous  production  is  against  matter  of 
fact ;  a  thing  without  example  not  only  in  man, 
but  the  vilest  of  weeds.  Bentley. 

2.  Morally  impure ;  vi'icked. 

Restor'd  by  thee,  vile  as  1  am,  to  place 
Of  new  acceptance.  Milton. 

Vi'led.  adj.  [from  vile ;  whence  revile.] 
Abusive;  scurrillous;  defamatory. 

He  granted  life  to  all  except  one,  who  had  used 
viled  speeches  against  king  Edward.  Hayward. 

Vi'lely.   adv.    [from    vile.]  Basely; 
me;;nly ;  shamefully. 

'I'he  V'llscians  vilely  yielded  the  town. 

Shakesp. 

How  can  I 

Forget  my  Hector,  treated  with  dishonour, 
Depriv'd  of  f  uneral  rites,  and  vilely  dragg'd, 
A  blood  v  corse,  about  the  walls  of  Troy  ? 

A.  Philips. 

Vi'leness.  n.  s.  [from  vile.] 

1.  Baseness;  meanness;  despicableness. 

His  vileness  us  shall  never  awe : 
But  here  our  sports  shall  be, 

Such  as  the  golden  world  first  saw. 
Most  innocent  and  free.  Drayton. 

Reflect  on  the  essential  vileness  of  matter,  and 
its  impotence  to  conserve  its  own  being.  Creech. 

Considering  the  vileness  of  the  clay,  1  won- 
dered that  no  tribune  of  that  age  durst  ever  ven- 
ture to  ask  the  potter.  What  dost  thou  make? 

Swift. 

2.  Moral  or  intellectual  baseness. 

Then,  vileness  of  mankind  I 
Could  none,  alas  !  repeat  me  good  or  great, 
Wash  my  pale  body,  or  bewail  my  fate  ?  Prior. 

Vi'lifier.  M.S.  [from  vili/i/.]    One  that 

vilifies. 

To  Vi'ltfy.  v.  a.  [from  vile.] 

1.  To  debase ;  to  degrade ;  to  make  vile. 

Their  Maker's  image 
Forsook  them,  when  themselves  they  vilijy'd  ' 
To  serve  ungoverii'd  appetite,  and  took 
His  image  whom  they  serv'd.  Milton. 

2.  To  defame  ;  to  make  contemptible. 
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Tomalin  could  not  abide 
To  hear  his  sovereign  mlify'd.  Drayton. 

The  displeasure  of  their  prince  those  may  ex 
pect,  who  would  put  in  practice  all  methods  to 
vilify  his  person.  Addison. 

Many  passions  dispose  us  to  depress  and  vilify 
the  merit  of  one  rising  in  the  esteem  of  mankind. 

Addison 

ViLL.  n.  s.  [ville,  Fr.  villa,  Lat.]  A  vil 
lage  ;  a  small  collection  of  houses.  Lit 
tie  in  use. 

This  book  gives  an  account  of  the  manureable 
lands  in  every  manor,  town,  or  vill.  Hale. 
Vi'lla.  n.  s.  [villa,  Lat.]   A  country  seat 

The  antient  Romans  lay  the  foundations  of 
their  villas  and  palaces  within  the  very  borders 
of  the  sea.  Addison 

At  six  hours  distance  from  Bizantium's  walls, 
Where  Bosphorus  into  the  Euxine  falls, 
In  a  gay  district,  call'd  tli'  El^  «ian  vale, 
A  furnish'd  villa  stands,  propos'd  for  sale.  Harte. 

All  vasf  possessions  ;  just  the  same  the  case, 
Whether  you  call  them  villa,  park,  or  cliace. 

Pope. 

VI'LLAGE.  n.  s.  [villege,  Yr.]  A  small 
collection  of  houses  in  the  country,  less 
than  a  town. 

Beggars,  with  roaring  voices,  from  low  farms. 
Or  pelting  villages,  sheep-coats,  and  mills, 
Inforce  their  charity.  Shakesf. 

The  early  village  cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn.  Shaltesp. 

-You  have  many  eiieinies,  that  know  not 
W'hy  they  are  so  ;  but,  like  the  village  curs, 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do.  Shakesp. 

The  country  villages  were  burnt  down  to  the 
ground.  Knolles, 

Those  village-vioTds  give  us  a  mean  idea  of  the 
thing.  Vryden. 

Seamed  o'tr  with  wounds  which  his  own  sabre 
gave, 

In  the  vih-  liabit  of  a  village  slave.  Pope. 
Vi'llager.  n.  s.  [from  village.]    An  in- 
habit.ant  of  the  village. 

Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager. 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  sou  of  Rome 
Under  such  hard  conditions.  Shakesp 

W  hen  once  her  eye 
Hath  met  the  virtue  of  this  magick  dust, 
1  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager ; 
Whom  thrift  keeps  up  about  his  country  geer. 

Milton. 

If  there  are  conveniencies  of  life,  which  common 
use  reaches  not,  it  is  not  reason  to  reject  them, 
because  every  villager  (iot]\  not  know  them.  Locke. 

Vi'llagery.  n.  s.  [from  village.]  Di- 
strict of  villages. 

Robin  Goodfellow,  are  yon  not  he 
That  fright  the  maidens 'of  the  villagerti?  Shakesp. 

VI'LLAIN.  n.  s.  [vilain,  Fr.  villanus,  low 
Lat.] 

1 .  One  who  held  by  a  base  tenure. 

The  Irish  inhabiting  the  lands  fully  coufiiiered, 
being  in  cojidition  of  slaves  and  villains,  did  ren- 
der a  greater  revenue  than  if  they  had  been  made 
the  king's  free  subjects.  Davies, 

2.  A  wicked  wretch. 

We  were  prevented  by  a  dozen  armed  knights, 
or  rather  villains,  who,  using  this  time  of  their  ex- 
treme feebleness,  all  together  set  upon  them. 

Sidney. 

(y  villain!  villain!  his  very  opinion  in  the  letter. 
Abhorred  villain!  unnatural,  detested,  brutish 
villain!  Shakesp. 

What  in  the  world. 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-Wke  he  lies.  Shakesp. 

He  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  the  hand  of  a 
vitlain,  upon  the  mere  impious  pretence  of  his 
being  odious  to  the  parliament.  Clarendmi 
Calm  thinking  villains,  whom  no  faith  could  fix  ; 
Of  crooked  counsels  and  dark  politicks.  Pope. 
Vi'llanage.  n.s.  [from  viUnin.'] 
1.  The  state  of  a  villain  ;  base  servitude. 

They  exercise  most  bitter  tyrauay 
Upon  the  |)arts  brought  into  iht-ir  tiondage  : 
No  wretchedness  is  like  to  sioful  liillanage.  Spens. 
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upon  every  such  surrender  and  grant,  there  was 
hut  one  freeholder,  which  was  the  lord  himself; 
all  the  rest  were  but  tenants  in  villanage,  and 
were  not  fit  to  be  sworn  injuries.  Daxiies. 
2.  Baseness ;  infamy. 

If  in  thy  smoke  it  ends,  their  glories  shine; 
But  infamy  and  villanage  are  thine.  Dryden. 
To  Vi'llanize.  v.  a.  [from  villain.]  To 
debase ;  to  degrade ;  to  defame. 

Were  virtue  by  descent,  a  noble  name 
Could  never  villanise  his  father's  fame  ; 
But,  as  the  first,  the  last  of  all  the  line. 
Would,  like  the  sun,  ev'n  in  desceuding  shine. 

Dryden. 

These  are  the  fools  whose  stolidity  can  battle  al! 
arguments;  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame,  in  the 
debasinsr  and  villanizirig  of  mankiiid  to  the  condi- 
tion of  beasts.  Bentley. 

Vi'llanous.  adj.  [from  villain.] 

1.  Base;  vile;  wicked. 

2.  Sorry ;  in  a  familiar  sense. 

'I'liou  art  njy  son  ;  I  have  partiv  thy  mother's 
word,  l)arily  my  own  opinion  ;  but  cli'iefly  a  vil- 
lanoits  trick  of  thine  eye  doth  warrant  ine.  Shakesp. 

3.  It  is  used  by  Shakespeare  to  exaggerate 
any  thing  detestajjle. 

We  shall  lose  our  time. 
And  all  be  turn'd  to  barnacles  or  apes, 
W  ith  foreheads  villanous  low.  Shakesp. 

Vi'llanously.   adv.   [from  villanous.] 
Wickedly;  basely. 

The  wandering  Nuniidian  falsified  his  faith,  and 
viUanously  slew  Selymes  the  king,  as  lie  was 
bathing  himself.  Knolles. 

Vi'llanousness.  n.  s.  [from  villanous.] 

Baseness ;  wickedness. 
Vi'llany.  n.s 
old  French.] 

1.  Wickedness ;  baseness ;  depravity ;  gross 
atrociousness. 

Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes ; 
For  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum  : 
And  he,  long  traded  in  It,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  iiuKJcence.  Shakesp. 

He  is  tlie  prince's  jester  ;  and  the  commendat' 
is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villany.  Shakesp 

2.  A  wicked  action ;  a  crime.    In  this 
sense  it  has  a  plural. 

No  villanv,  no  flagitious  action,  was  ever  yet 
connnitted,  but  a  lie  was  first  or  last  the  principal 
engine  to  etTect  it.  South. 

Such  villanies  rous'd  Horace  into  wrath; 
And 't  is  more  noble  to  pursue  his  path. 
Than  an  old  tale.  Dryden. 
Villa'tick.  adj.  [villaticus,  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  villages. 

Evening  dragon  came, 
Assailant  on  the  perched  rousts, 
And  nests  in  order  rang'd. 

Of  tame  villutick  fowl.  Milton. 

VI  LLI,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  In  anatomy,  are  the 
the  Fame  as  fibres ;  and  in  botany,  small 
hairs  like  the  grain  of  plush  or  shag, 
with  which,  as  a  kind  of  excrescence, 
some  trees  do  abound.  Quincy 
Vi  llous  adj.  [villosus,  Lat.]  Shaggy 
rough ;  furry. 

The  liquor  of  the  stomach,  which  with  fasting 
grows  sliarp,  and  the  quick  sensation  of  the  in- 
ward villous  coat  of  the  stomach,  seem  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  sense  of  hunger.  Arbnthnot. 

ViMi'NEOUS.  adj.  [vimineus,  La.t.]  Made 
of  twigs. 

As  in  the  hive's  uimiTieous  dome 
Ten  thousand  bees  enjoy  their  home  ; 
Each  dcjes  her  studious  action  vary. 
To  go  and  come,  to  fetch  and  •arry.  Prior. 
VI'NCIBLE.  adj.  [from  vinco,  Lat.]  Con- 
querable ;  superable. 
He  not  vincible  in  spirit,  and  well  assured  that 
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shortness  of  provision  would  in  a  short  time  dr:iw 
the  seditious  to  shorter  limits,  drew  his  sword. 

Haywa.'d. 

Because  'twas  absolutely  in  my  power  to  have 
attended  more  heedfully,  there  was  liberty  in  the 
principle,  the  mistake  which  influenced  the  action 
was  vincible.  Norris. 
Vi  NCiBLENESS.  w.  s.  [from  vincible.] 
Liableness  to  be  overcome.  Diet 
Vi'ncture.  n.  s.  [victura,  Lat.]  A 
binding.  '  Bailey. 

Vinde'mial.  adj.  [vindemia,  Lat]  Be- 
longing to  a  vintage. 
To  Vinde'miate.  v.n.  [vindemia,  Lat.] 
To  gather  the  vintage. 

Now  vindemiate,  and  take  youT  bees  towards 
the  ex|jiration  of  this  month.  Evelyn. 

Vinde'miation.  n.  s.  [vindemia,  Latj 
Grape-gathering.  Bailey. 
To  VI  NDICATE,  v.  a.  [vindico,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  justify  ;  to  support ;  to  maintain. 

Where  the  respondent  denies  any  proposition, 
the  opponent  must  directly  vindicate  ami  confirm 
that  proposition  ;  i.  e.  he  must  make  that  proposi- 
tion the  conclusion  of  his  next  syllogism.  Watts. 

2.  To  revenge  ;  to  avenge. 
We  ought  to  have  added,  how  far  an  holy  war 

is  to  be  pursued  ;  whether  to  enforce  a  new  belief, 
and  to  vindicate  or  punish  infidelity.  Bacon.. 

Man  is  not  more  inclinable  to  obey  God  than 
man  ;  but  God  is  more  powerful  to  exact  subjec- 
tion, and  to  vindicate  rebellion.  Pearson. 

The  more  numerous  the  offenders  are,  the  more 
his  justice  is  concerned  to  vindicate  the  affront. 

Tillotson. 

Assemble  ours,  and  all  the  Theban  race. 
To  vindicate  on  Athens  thy  disgrace.  Dryden, 

3.  To  assert ;  to  claim  with  efficacy. 
Never  any  touched  upon  this  way,  which  our 

poet  justly  has  vindicated  to  himself.  Dryden. 

The  beauty  of  this  town,  without  a  fleet. 
From  all  the  world  shall  vindicate  her  trade. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  clear ;  to  protect  from  censure. 

God's  ways  of  dealing  with  us  are  by  proposi- 
tion of  terrors  and  promises.  To  these  is  added 
the  authority  of  the  commander,  vindicated  from, 
our  neglect  by  the  interposition  of  the  greatest 
signs  and  wonders,  in  the  hands  of  his  prophets, 
and  of  his  Son.  Hammond. 

I  may  assert  eternal  providence. 
And  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  Milton. 

Vindica'tion.  71.  s.  [vindication,  Fr. 
from  vindicate.]  Defence;  assertion; 
justification. 

This  is  no  vindication  of  her  conduct.  She  still 
acts  a  mean  part,  and,  through  fear,  becomes  an 
accomplice  in  endeavouring  to  betray  the  Greeks. 

Broome. 

VindTcative.  adj.  [from  vindicate.] 
Revengeful ;  given  to  revenge. 

He,  in  heat  of  action. 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealinis  love.  Shakesp. 

Publick  revenges  are  for  the  most  part  fortu- 
nate ;  but  in  private  revenges  it  is  not  so.'  Vindi- 
cative persons  live  the  life  of  witches,  who,  as  they 
are  mischievous,  so  end  they  unfortunate.  Bacon. 

The  fruits  of  adusted  choler,  and  the  evapora- 
tions of  a  vindicative  spirit.  Howel, 
Do  not  too  many  believe  no  zeal  to  be  spi- 
ritual, but  what  is  censorious  or  vindicativet 
whereas  no  zeal  is  spiritual,  that  is  not  also  cha- 
ritable. Spratt. 

Distinguish  betwixt  a  passirm  purely  vindica- 
tive, and  those  counsels  where  divine  justice 
avenges  the  iimocent.  L'Estrange. 

Vindica'tor.  n. s.  [from  vindicate.]  One 
who  vindicates  ;  an  assertor. 

He  treats  tyranny,  and  the  vices  attending  it, 
with  the  utmost  rigour  ;  and  consequently  a  no- 
ble soul  is  better  pleased  with  a  jealous  vindicator- 
of  Roman  liberty,  than  with  a  temporizing  poet. 

Dryden^ 

Vi'ndicatory.  adj.  [from  vindicator.] 
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Punitory;  performing  the  office  of 
engeance. 

The  afflictions  of  Job  were  no  vindicatory  pu- 
ishmenU  to  take  vengeance  of  his  sins,  out 
robatory  chastisements  to  make  trial  of  his 
races.  Bramhall. 
Defensory ;  justificatory. 

NDi'cTiVE.  adj.  [from  vindicta,  Lat.] 
jiven  to  revenge  ;  revengeful. 
I  am  vindictive  enough  to  repel  force  by  force. 

Dryden. 

Augustus  was  of  a  nature  too  vindictive,  to 
are  contented  himself  with     small  a  revenge. 

Dryden. 

Suits  are  not  reparative,  but  mndictiae,  when 
hey  are  commenced  against  insolvent  persons. 

Kettlewell. 

NE.  w.  s.  [vinea,  Lat]  The  plant  that 
)ears  the  grape. 

The  flower  consists  of  many  leaves  placed  in  a 
jgular  order,  and  expanding  in  form  of  a  rose  ; 
le  ovary,  which  is  situated  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ower,  becomes  a  round  fruit,  full  of  juice,  and 
ontains  many  small  stones  in  each.  The  tree  is 
Hmbing,  sending  forth  claspers  at  the  joints,  by 
»hich  it  fastens  itself  to  what  plant  stands  near  it, 
nd  the  fruit  is  produced  in  bunches.  The  species 
re,  1.  The  wild  vine,  commonly  called  the  claret 
rape.  2.  The  July  grape.  3.  The  Corinth 
rape,  vulgarly  called  the  currant  grape.  4.  The 
arsley-leaved  grape.  5.  The  miller's  grape, 
"his  is  Cblled  the  Burgundy  in  England :  the 
aves  of  this  sort  are  very  much  powdered  with 
hite  in  the  spring,  from  whence  it  had  the  name 
f  miller's  grape.  6.  Is  what  is  called  in  Bur- 
undy  Pineau,  and  at  Orleans,  Auverna  :  it  makes 
ery  good  wine.  7.  The  white  chasselas,  or 
ayal  muscadine :  it  is  a  large  white  grape ;  the 
lice  is  very  rich.  8.  The  black  chasselas,  or 
lack  muscadine  :  the  juice  is  very  rich.  9.  The 
d  chasselas,  or  red  muscadine.  10.  The  burlake 
rape.  11.  The  white  muscat,  or  white  Frontiniac. 
2.  The  red  Frontiniac.  13.  The  black  Frontiniac. 
4.  The  damask  grape.  15.  The  white  sweet 
'ater.  16.  The  black  sweet  water.  17.  The  white 
luscadine.  18. 1  he  raisin  grape.  19.  The  Greek 
rape.  SO.  The  pearl  grape.  21.  The  St.  Peter's 
;rape,  or  hesperian.  22  The  malmsey  grape. 
'3.  The  malmsey  muscadine.  24.  The  red  Ham- 
lurgh  grape.  2.5.  The  black  Hamburgh,  or  warmer 
rape.  26.  Tlie  Switzerland  grape.  27.  The 
hite  muscat,  or  Frontiniac  of  Alexandria  ;  called 
so  the  Jerusalem  muscat  and  gross  muscat. 
B.  The  red  muscat,  or  Frontiniac  of  Alexandria. 
'9.  The  white  melie  grape.  30.  The  white  moril- 
m.  31.  The  Alicant  grape.  32.  The  white  Au- 
■ernat.  33.  The  grey  Auvernat.  34.  The  raisin 
auscdt.  The  lale  duke  of  Tuscany,  whci  was  very 
lurious  in  collecting  all  the  sorts  of  Italian  and 
}reefc  grapes  into  his  vineyards,  was  possessed 
if  upwards  of  three  hundred  several  varieties. 

Miller. 

The  vine-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry. 

Spenser. 

In  her  days  evf-ry  man  shall  eat  in  safety, 
Jnder  his  own  vine,  wliat  he  plants.  Shakesp. 
The  captain  left  of  the  poor  to  be  w/ne-dressers. 

2  Kings. 

Depending  tiines  the  shelving  cavern  screen, 
iVith  purple  clusters  blushing  through  the  green. 

I'ope. 

NEKRe'tter.  n.  s.  [from  vine  and  fret.] 
/V  worm  that  eats  vine  leaves. 
'NEGAR.  n.  s,  [vinaigre,  Fr.] 
Wine  grown  sour ;  eager  wine. 

Vinegar  is  made  by  setting  the  vessels  of  wine 
igainst  the  hot  sun  ;  and  therefore  vinegar  will  not 
inm,  much  of  ihe  finer  parts  being  exiialed.  Bacon. 

Heaven's  blest  oeam  turns  vinegar  more  sour. 

Pope. 

Any  thing  really  or  metaphorically  sour. 

Some  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper, 
fVnd  others  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 
That  they'll  not  shew  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 

Shakesp. 

i'neyard.  n.  s.  [pingeajib,  Saxon.]  A 
ground  planted  with  vines. 
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Let  us  not  live  in  France  ;  let  us  quit  all. 
And  give  our  vineyards  to  a  barbarous  people. 

Shakesp, 

Though  some  had  so  surfeited  in  the  vineyards, 
and  with  the  wines,  that  they  had  been  left  be- 
hind, the  generosity  of  the  Spaniards  sent  them 
all  home  again.  Clarendon. 

Vi  nnewed,  or  Vinney.  adj.  Mouldy. 

Ainsworth. 

Vi'nous.  adj.  [from  vinum,  Lat.]  Hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  wine ;  consisting  of 
wine. 

The  motion  of  the  oily  drops  may  be  in  part 
due  to  some  partial  solution  made  by  the  vinous 
spirit.  Boyle. 

Water  will  imbibe 
The  small  remains  of  spirit,  and  acquire 
A  vinous  flavour.  Philips. 

Vi'ntage.  n.  s.  [vinage,  Fr.]  The  pro- 
duce of  the  vine  for  the  year ;  the  time 
in  which  grapes  are  gathered. 

The  best  wines  are  in  the  driest  vintages.  Bacon. 
Our  first  success  in  war  make  Bacchus  crown. 
And  half  the  vintage  of  the  yonr  our  own.  IFa//er. 
Vi'ntager.  n.s.  [from  vintage.]  He 
who  gathers  the  vintage.  Ainsworth. 
Vi'ntner.  n.  s.  [from  vinum,  Lat]  One 
who  sells  wine. 
The  vintner  may  draw  what  religion  he  pleases. 

iJowel. 

The  vintner,  by  mixing  poison  with  his  wines, 
destroys  more  lives  than  any  malignant  disease. 

Swift. 

Vi'ntry.  n.  s.  The  place  where  wine  is 
sold.  Ainsworth. 

Vi'oL.  w.  s.  [violk,  Fr,  viola,  Ital.]  A 
stringed  instrument  of  musick. 

My  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 
Than  an  unstringed  viol,  or  a  harp.  Shakesp. 

To  strain  a  string,  stop  it  with  the  finger,  as  in 
the  necks  of  lutes  and  viols.  Bacon. 

The  trembling  lute  some  touch,  some  strain  the 
%nol  best.  Drayton. 

Loud  o'er  the  rest  Cremona's  trump  doth  sound  ; 
Me  softer  airs  befit,  and  softer  strings 
Of  lute  or  viol,  still  more  apt  for  mournful  things. 

Milton. 

Vl'oLABLE.  adj.  [from  violabilis,  Lat.] 
Such  a«  may  be  violated  or  hurt. 

Viola'ceous.  adj.  [from  viola,  Latin.] 
Resembling  violets. 

To  Vi'oLATE.  V.  a.  [violo,  Lat] 

1.  To  injure ;  to  hurt. 

I  question  thy  bold  entrance. 
Employ 'fl  to  violate  the  sleep  of  those 
Whose  dwelling  God  hath  planted  here  in  bliss. 

Milton. 

Kindness  for  man,  and  pity  for  his  fate. 
May  mix  with  bliss,  and  yet  not  violate.  Dryd. 
Cease 

To  know,  what  known  will  violate  thy  peace. 

Pope. 

2.  To  infringe ;  to  break  any  thing  vene- 
rable. 

Some  of  violated  vows 
'Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend.  Shakesp. 

Those  oft'ences  which  are  by  their  special  qua- 
lities breaches  of  supernatural  laws,  do  also,  for 
that  they  are  generally  evil,  violate  in  general  that 
principle  of  reason,  which  willeth  universally  to 
fly  from  evil.  Hooker. 

Those  reasonings  which,  by  violating  common 
sense,  tend  to  subvert  every  principle  of  rational 
belief,  to  sap  the  foundations  of  irulhand  science, 
and  to  leave  the  mind  exposed  to  all  the  horrors 
of  scepticism,  Beattie. 

3.  To  injure  by  irreverence. 

I  would   violate  my  own  arm  rather  than  a 
church.  Brown. 
Forbid  to  violate  the  sacred  fruit.  Millon. 

4.  To  ravish ;  to  deflour. 

The  Sabine's  violated  charms 
Obscur'd  the  glory  of  his  rising  arms.         Prior.  1 
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Viola'tion.  n.  s.  [violatio,  Lat.] 

1.  Infringement  or  injury  of  something 
sacred  or  venerable. 

Their  right  conceit  that  to  perjury  vengeance  it, 
due,  was  not  without  good  effect,  as  touching  the 
course  of  their  lives,  who  feared  the  wilful  viola- 
tion of  oaths.  Hooker. 

Men,  who  had  no  other  guide  but  their  reason 
considered  the  violativn  of  an  oath  to  beagiea* 
crime.  Addison 

2.  Rape ;  the  act  of  deflouring. 

If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 
Of  hot  and  forcing  violation.  Shakesp. 

Violator,  n.  s.  [violator,  Lat] 

1.  One  who  injures  or  infringes  something 
sacred. 

May  such  places,  built  for  divine  worship,  de- 
rive a  blessing  upon  the  head  of  the  builders,  as 
lasting  as  the  curse  that  never  fails  to  rest  upon 
the  sacrilegious  violaters  of  them  !  Houth, 

2.  A  ravi.sher. 

Angelo  is  an  adult'rous  thief. 
An  hypocrite,  a  virgin  violatm:  Shakesp. 

How  does  she  subject  herself  to  the  violator's 
upbraidings  and  insults  !  Clarissa. 
Vi'oLENCE.  n.  s.  [yiolentia,  Lat] 

1 .  Force  ;  strength  applied  to  any  purpose. 

To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  wind, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  about.  Shakesp. 

All  the  elements 
At  least  had  gone  to  wreck,  disturb'd  and  torn 
With  violence  of  this  conflict,  had  not  soon 
I'll'  Eternal  hung  his  golden  scales.  Milton. 

2.  An  attack  ;  an  assault ;  a  murder. 

A  noise  did  scare  me  from  the  tomb  ; 
And  she,  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  me ; 
But,  as  it  seems,  did  violence  on  herself.  Shakesp. 

3.  Outrage  ;  unjust  force. 

Griev'd  at  his  heart,  when  looking  down  ne  saw 
The  whole  earth  fill'd  with  violence ;  and  all  flesh 
Corrupting  each  their  way.  Milton. 

4.  Eagerness;  vehemence. 

That  seal 

You  ask  for  with  such  violence,  the  king 

With  his  own  hand  gave  me.  Shaliesp, 

5.  Injury ;  infringement. 

We  cannot,  without  offering  violence  to  all  re- 
cords divine  and  human,  deny  an  universal  de- 
luge. Burnet. 

6.  Forcible  defloration. 
Vi'oLENT.  adj.  [violentus,  Lat.] 
\.  Forcible  ;  acting  with  strength. 

A  violent  cross  wind  blows.  Milton. 

2.  Prodticed  or  continued  by  force. 

The  posture  we  find  them  in,  according  to  his 
doctrine,  must  be  looked  upon  as  unnatural  and 
violent ;  and  no  violent  state  can  be  perpetual. 

Burnett. 

3.  Not  natural,  but  brought  by  force. 

Conqueror  death  discovers  them  scarce  men ; 
Violent  or  shameful  death  their  due  reward. 

Milton. 

4.  Assailant ;  acting  by  force. 

Some  tiio/ent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphry's  life. 

Shakesp. 

A  foe  subtile  or  violent.  Milton. 

5.  Unseasonably  vehement. 

We  might  be  reckoned  fierce  and  violent,  to  tear 
away  that,  which,  if  our  nioulhs  did  condemn, 
our  consciences  would  storm  and  repine  thereat. 

Hooker^ 

I  he  covetous  extortioner  should  remeinber,  that 
such  violents  shall  not  take  heaven,  but  hell,  by 
force.  Decay  of  Piety. 

6.  Extorted  ;  not  voluntary. 

How  soon  unsay 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void  t  Milton. 

Vi'oLENTLY.  adv.  [from  violent.]  With 
force  ;  forcibly  ;  vehemently. 

Temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violentlij  redress.  Shakesp. 

Flame  burnetii  more  violc7illj  towards  the  sides, 
than  in  the  midst..  Bacon, 
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Ancient  privileges  must  not,  without  great  ne- 
cessities, be  revokefl,  nor  forfeitures  be  exacted 
violently,  not  penal  laws  urged  rigorously.  Taylor. 

Violet,  n.s.  [violette,  Fr.  viola,  Lat.] 
A  flower. 

It  hath  a  polypetalous  anomalous 
flower,  somewhat  resembling  the  papili- 
onaceous flower  ;  for  its  two  upper  pe- 
tals represent  the  standard,  the  two  side 
ones  the  wings ;  but  the  lower  one, 
which  ends  in  a  tail,  resembles  the  iris. 
Out  of  the  empalement  arises  the 
pointal,  which  becomes  a  three-cor- 
nered fruit  opening  into  thi-ee  parts, 
and  full  of  roundish  seeds.  There  are 
nine  species.  Miller. 

When  daisies  pied,  and  vio/efs  blue, 
Do  paint  the  meadows  much  bedight.  ^  Sha)<esp. 

.Swet  t  echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st  unseen 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green. 
And  in  the  ijio/et-embroider'd  vale.  Miltr.n. 

it  alters  not  our  simple  idea,  whether  we  think 
that  blue  be  in  the  violet  itself,  or  in  our  mind 
only  ;  and  only  the  power  of  producing  it  by  tlie 
texture  of  its  parts,  to  be  in  the  violet  itself.  Lncke. 

Vl'OLiN.  n.  s.  [violon,  Fr.  from  viol]  _  A 
fiddle ;  a  stringed  instrument  of  musick. 

Praise  witli  timbrels,  organs,  flutes  ; 
Praise  with  violins  and  hites.  Sandys. 

Sharp  violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs  and  desperation, 

For  the  fair  disdainful  dame.  Dryden. 

Vl'OLIST.  11.  s.  [from  viul.]  A  player  on 
the  viol. 

VIOLONCELLO,   n.s.  [Italian.]  A 

stringed  instrument  of  musick. 
VI'PER.  n.  s.  [vipe7-a,  Latin.] 

1.  A  serpent  of  that  species  which  brings 
its  young  alive,  of  which  many  are  poi 
sonous. 

A  viper  came  out  of  the  heat,  and  fastened  on 
his  hand.  ^cts. 

He  '11  gall  of  asps  with  thirsty  lip  suck  in  ; 
The  viper's  deadly  teeth  shall  pierce  his  skin. 

Sandys. 

Finer-catchers  have  a  remedy,  in  which  they 
place  such  great  confidence,  as  to  be  no  more 
afraid  of  the  bite  of  a  viper  than  of  a  common 
puncture.  This  is  no  other  than  axungia  viperina, 
presently  rubbed  into  the  wound.  Derham. 

2.  Any  thing  mischievous. 

Where  is  this  viper. 
That  would  depopulate  the  city,  and 
Be  every  man  himself  ?  Shakesp. 

Vi'PERiNE*  adj.  [viperinus,  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  a  viper. 

Viperous,  adj.  [vipereus,  Latin;  from 
viper.]    Having  the  qualities  of  a  viper. 

My  tender  years  can  tell, 
Civil  dissension  is  a  vip'rous  worm, 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. 

Shakesp. 

We  are  peremptory  to  dispatch 
This  vip'rous  traitor.  Shakesp. 

Some  vip'rous  critick  may  bereave 
Th'  opinion  of  thy  worth  for  some  defect.  Daniel. 

Viper's  bugloss.  n.  s.  [echium,  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

Each  flower  is  succeeded  by  four  seeds,  which 
are  in  form  of  a  viper's  head.  Miller. 

Viper's  gi-ass.  n.s.  [scorzonera,  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

VIRA  GO,  n.  s.  [Latin.] 
1 .  A  female  warriour ;  a  woman  with  the 
qualities  of  a  man. 

Melpomene  is  represented  like  a  virago,  or 
mai:ly  lady,  with  a  raajestick  and  grave  counte- 
nance. Pea^ham. 
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To  arms !  to  arras  !  the  fierce  virago  cries. 
And  swift  as  lightning  to  the  combat  flies.  Pope. 
2.  It  is  commonly  used  in  detestation  for 

an  impudent  turbulent  woman. 
Vi'relay.    71.  s.    \yirelay,  virelai,  Fr.] 
A  sort  of  little  ancient  French  poem, 
that  consisted  only  of  two  rhymes  and 
short  verses,  with  stops.  L'Acad. 

I  he  mournful  muse  in  mirth  now  list  ne  mask, 
As  she  was  wont  in  youngth  and  summer  days ; 
But  if  thou  algate  lust  like  virelays. 
And  looser  songs  of  love  to  undersong.  Spenser. 

The  band  of  flutes  began  to  play. 
To  which  a  lady  sung  a  virelay  : 
And  still  at  every  close  she  would  repeat 
The  burden  of  the  song.  The  daisy  is  so  sweet. 

Dryden. 

Vi'rent.  adj.  [yinns,  Lat.]    Green  ;  not 
faded. 

In  these,  yet  fresh,  and  virent,  they  carve  out 
the  figures  of  men  and  women.  Brown. 
Virge.  n.s.  [virga,  hatin ;  hettev  verge, 
from  verge,  Fr.]    .\  dean's  mace. 

Suppose  him  now  a  dean  compleat, 
Devoutly  lolling  in  his  seat; 
The  silver  virge,  with  decent  pride. 
Stuck  underneatli  Ins  cushion  side.  Swift. 

VI'RGIN.  w.  s.  [ricrge,  Fr.  virgo,  Lat.] 

1.  A  maid;  a  woman  unacquainted  with 
men. 

This  aspect  of  mine  hath  fear'd  the  valiant ; 
The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clirae 
Have  lov'd  it  too.  Shakesp. 

Senseless  bauble  ! 
Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  fact,  and  look'st 
So  t)ii'g-!«-like  without  ?  Shakesp. 

The  damsel  was  very  fair,  and  a  virgin.  Cen. 

Angelo  is  an  adult'rous  thief, 
An  hypocrite,  a  virgin  violator.  Shakesp. 

Much  less  can  that  have  any  place, 
At  which  a  virgin  hides  her  face.  Cowley. 

2.  A  woman  not  a  mother.  Unusual. 

Likest  to  Ceres  in  her  prime. 
Yet  virgin  of  Proserpina  from  Jove.  Milton. 

3.  Any  thing  untottched  or  unmingled; 
any  thing  pure :  as,  virgin  honey. 

Tapers  of  white  wax,  commonly  called  virgin 
wax,  burn  with  less  smoke  than  common  yellow 
wax.  Boyle. 

I  have  found  virgin  earth  in  the  peat-marshes  of 
Clieshiie.  Woodward. 

Below  the  upper  was  a  deep  bed  of  sand  only, 
which  I  weighed,  together  with  the  virgin  mould. 

Derharn. 

4.  The  sign  of  the  zodiack  in  which  the 
sun  is  in  August. 

'J'hence  down  amain  by  Leo  and  the  Virgin. 

Milton. 

Vi'rgin.  adj.    Befitting  a  virgin ;  suitable 
to  a  virgin  ;  maidenly. 

Can  you  blame  her  then,  being  a  maid,  yet 
rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty,  if 
she  deny  the  appearance  of  a  naked  blind  boy  ? 

Shakesp. 

What  says  the  silver  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 

Shakesp. 

With  ease  a  brother  overcame 
The  formal  decencies  of  virgin  shame.  Cowley. 

As  I  look  upon  you  all  to  be  so  many  great 
blessings  'if  a  married  state  ;  so  I  leave  it  to  your 
choice,  eitli^r  to  do  as  1  have  done,  or  to  aspire 
after  higher  degrees  of  perfection  in  a  virgin  state 
of  life.  Law. 

To  Vi'rgin.  v.n.  [a  cant  word.]  To 
play  the  virgin. 

A  kiss 

Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge, 
I  carried  from  thee,  my  dear:  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  since.  Shakesp. 
Vi'rgin  AL.  adj.  [from  virgin.]   Maiden ; 

maidenly  ;  pertaining.to  a  virgin. 
;        On  the  earth  more  fair  was  never  seen. 

Of  chastity  and  honour  virginal.       Fairy  Queen. 
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Tears  virginal 
Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire  ; 
And  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims. 
Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax.  Sha^up, 
Purity  is  a  special  part  of  this  superstructure*, 
restraining  of  all  desires  of  the  flesh  within  the 
known  limits  of  conjugal  or  virginal  chastity. 

Hammond, 

To  Vi'rginal.  v.  n.    To  pat ;  to  strike 
as  on  the  virginal.    A  cant  word. 
Still  virginalling  upon  thy  palm.  Shakesp. 

Vi'rginal.  n.  s.  [more  usually  vii-ginals.] 
A  musical  instrument  so  called,  because 
commonly  used  by  young  ladies. 

The  musician  hath  produced  two  means  of 
straining  strings.  The  one  is  stopping  them  with 
the  finger,  as  in  the  necks  of  lutes  and  viols ;  the- 
other  is  the  shortness  of  the  string,  as  in  harp» 
and  virginals.  Bacon. 

Vi'rginity.  n.  s.  [virginitas,  Latin.] 
Maidenhead  ;  unacquaintance  with  man. 

You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much, 
To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night, 
And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place. 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity.  Shakesp. 

Natural  virginity  of  itself  is  not  a  state  more  ac- 
ceptable to  God  :  but  that  which  is  chosen  in 
order  to  the  conveniences  of  religion,  and  sepa- 
ration from  worldly  incumbrances.  Tavlor, 

VI'RILE.  adj.  [virilis,  Lat.]  Belonging 
to  man  ;  not  peurile ;  not  feminine. 

Viri'lity.  n.  s.  [virilite,  Fr.  virilitas, 
Latin  ;  from  virile.] 

1.  Manhood  ;  character  of  man 

The  lady  made  generous  advances  to  the  bor- 
ders of  virility.  _  Rambler. 

2.  Power  of  procreation. 

The  great  climacterical  was  past,  licfore  they 
begat  children,  or  gave  any  testimony  of  their 
virility ;  for  none  begat  children  before  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  Brown. 
Virmi'lion.  n.  s.  [properly  vermilion.] 
A  red  colour. 

JEg\e,  the  fairest  Nai's  of  the  flood, 
With  auermiKon  dye  his  temples  stain'd. 

Roscommon. 

Vi'rtual.  adj.  [virtuel,  Fr.  from  virtue.] 
Having  the  efficacy  without  the  sensible 
or  material  part. 

Metalline  waters  have  virtual  cold  in  them. 
Put  therefore  wood  into  smith's  water,  and  try 
whether  it  will  not  harden.  Bacon. 

Heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual  transition,  without 
communication  of  substance.  Bacon. 

Love  not  the  heav'nly  spirits And  how  theif 
love 

Express  they  ?  by  looks  only  ?  or,  do  they  mix 
Irradiance  ?  virtual,  or  immediate  touch  ?  Milton, 

Every  kind  that  lives. 
Fomented  by  his  virtual  pow'r  and  warm'd. 

Milton. 

Neither  an  actual  or  virtual  intention  of  the 
mind,  but  only  that  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  outward  acts.  Stillingfleet. 
Virtua'lity.  n.s.  [from  virtual.]  Ef- 
ficacy. 

In  one  grain  of  corn  there  lieth  dormant  a  vir- 
tuality  of  many  other,  and  from  thence  sometime* 
proceed  an  hundred  ears.  Brawn. 

Virtually,  adv.  [from  virtual.]  In 
effect,  though  not  materially. 

They  are  virtually  contained  in  other  words 
still  continued.  Hammond. 

Such  is  our  constitution,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
people  virluallif  give  their  approbation  to  every 
thing  they  are  hcjund  to  obey.  Addison. 
To  Vi'rtuate.  v.  a.  [from  virtue.]  To 
make  efficacious.    Not  used. 

Potable  gold  should  be  endued  with  a  capacity 
of  being  assimilated  to  the  innate  heat,  and  radical 
moisture;  or  at  least  viriuated  with  a  power  of 
generating  Ihe  said  essentials.  Harvey. 

VI  RTUE.  ??.  s.  [virlus  Lat.] 
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Moral  goodness :  opposed  to  vice. 
Either  I'm  mistaken,  or  there  is  virtue  in  that 
'alstafF.  Shakesp. 

If  there's  a  power  above  us, 
Lud  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
'hro'  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtue, 
jid  that  which  he  deli<;hts  in  must  be  happy. 

Addiso7i. 

Virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below.  Pope. 

The  character  of  prince  Henry  is  improved  by 
liakespeare  ;  and  through  the  veil  of  his  vices 
nd  irregularities  we  see  a  dawn  of  greatness  and 
irtue.  Shakesp,  illustrated. 

A  particular  moral  excellence. 

In  Belmont  is  a  lady, 
nd  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word. 
If  wondrous  virtues,  Shakesp. 

Remember  all  his  virtues, 
nd  shew  mankind  that  goodness  is  your  care. 

Addison, 

Medicinal  quality. 

All  blest  secrets, 
II  y  ou  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth, 
e  aidant  and  remediate.  Shakesp. 
The  virtuous  bezoar  is  taken  from  the  beast  that 
edeth  upon  the  mountains  ;  and  that  without 
rtue  from  those  that  feed  in  the  vallies.  Bacon. 
Medicinal  efficacy. 

An  easy  writer  must  practise  the  chymical 
ethod,  and  give  the  virtue  of  a  dull  draught  in  a 
w  drops.  Addison. 
Efficacy ;  power.  Before  virtue  is  used 
ometimes  bi/  and  sometimes  in ;  by  in 
irtue  is  meant  in  consequence  of  the 
irlue. 

If  neither  words  nor  herbs  will  do,  I'll  try 
ones  :  for  there's  a  virtuein  them.  L' Estrange, 
Where  there  is  a  full  purpose  to  please  God, 
lere,  what  a  man  can  do,  shall,  by  virtue  thereof, 
;  accepted.  South, 
They  are  not  sure  by  virtue  of  syllogism,  that 
le  conclusion  certainly  follows  from  the  premises. 

Locke. 

This  they  shall  attain,  partly  in  virtue  of  the 
■omise  made  by  God :  and  partly  in  virtue  of 
ety.  Atterbury. 
He  used  to  travel  through  Greece,  by  virtue  of 
is  fable,  which  procured  him  reception  in  all  the 
wns.  Addison. 

i^cting  power. 

Jesus,  knowing  that  virtue  bad  gone  out  of  him, 
(rned  him  about.  Mark. 
Secret  agency ;  efficacy,  without  visible 
Material  action. 

She  moves  the  body,  which  she  doth  possess ; 
et  no  part  touchetli,  but  by  virtue's  touch, 

Davies. 

Bravery ;  valour. 

Trust  to  thy  single  virtue  ;  for  thy  soldiers 
oolj^heir  discharge.  Shakes]). 
The  conquest  of  Palestine  with  singular  virtue 
ley  performed,  and  held  that  kingdom  some  few 
Derations.  Raleigh. 
Excellence;  that  which  gives  excel- 
ince. 

In  the  Greek  poets,  as  also  in  Plautus,  the 
conomy  of  poems  is  better  observed  than  in 
erence  ;  who  thought  the  sole  grace  and  virtue  of 
leir  fable  the  sticking  in  of  sentences,  as  ours  do 
le  forcing  in  of  jests.  Ben  Jonson, 

One  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial 
ierarchy. 

Thrones,    dominations,    princedoms,  virtues, 
pow'rs.  Milton, 
A  winged  virtue  through  th'  etherial  sky 
rom  orb  to  orb  unwearied  dost  thou  fly.  Ticket, 

RTUELESS.  adj.  [from  virtue.^ 
Wanting  virtue ;  deprived  of  virtue. 
Not  having  efficacy  ;  without  operating 
[ualities. 

All  second  causes,  together  with  nature  herself, 
ithout  that  operative  faculty  wliich  God  gave 
lera,  would  become  altogether  silent,  virtueless, 
ad  dead.  Raleigh 
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Virtueless  she  wish'd  all  herbs  and  charms. 
Wherewith  false  men  increase  their  patients" 
harms.  Fair/ax 

Some  would  make  those  glorious  creatures 
virtueless.  Hakewill. 

VIRTUOSO,  n.  s.  [Italian.]  A  man 
skilled  in  antique  or  natural  curiosities ; 
a  man  studious  of  painting,  statuary,  or 
architecture. 

Methinks  those  generous  virtuosi  dwell  in  a 
higher  region  than  other  mortals.  Glanville. 

Virtuoso,  the  Italians  call  a  man  who  loves  the 
noble  arts,  and  is  a  critick  in  them.  And  amongst 
our  French  painters,  the  word  vertueuz  is  under- 
stood in  the  same  signification.  Dryden. 

This  building  was  beheld  with  admiration  by 
the  virtuosi  of  that  time.  Tatler. 

Showers  of  rain  are  now  met  with  in  every  wa- 
terwork ;  and  the  virtuosos  of  France  covered  a 
little  vault  with  artificial  snow.  Addison. 
VI'RTUOUS.  adj.  [from  virtue.] 

1.  Morally  good;  applied  to  persons  and 
practices. 

If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous, 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully.  Shakesp. 

Virtuous  and  noly,  be  thou  conqueror.  Shakesp. 
What  she  wills  to  do  or  say. 
Is  wisest,  virtuouscst,  discreetest,  best.  Milton. 

Favour'd  of  heav'n  who  finds 
One  virtuous  rarely  found. 
That  in  domestick  good  combines : 
Happy  that  house  !  his  way  to  peace  is  smooth. 

MiLion. 

Since  tliere  is  that  necessity  of  it  for  God's 
service,  and  all  virtiuus  ends,  it  cannot  in  its  own 
nature  be  a  thing  offensive  and  unlawful  to  us. 

Kettleworth. 

2.  [Applied  to  women.]  Chaste. 

Mistress  Ford,  the  modest  wife,  the  virtuous 
creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  hus- 
band !  Shakesp. 

3.  Done  in  consequence  of  moral  good- 
ness. 

Nor  love  is  always  of  a  vicious  kind. 
But  oft  to  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind. 

Dryden. 

Consider  how  often,  how  powerfully  you  are 
called  to  a  virttwus  life,  and  what  great  and  glo- 
rious things  God  has  done  for  you,  and  to  make 
you  in  love  with  every  thing  that  can  promote  his 
glory.  Law. 

4.  Efficacious;  powerful. 

Before  her  gates,  hill-wolves  and  lions  lay  ; 
Which,  with  her  virtuous  drugs,  so  tame  she  made. 
That  wolf,  nor  lion,  would  one  man  invade. 

Chapman. 

With  one  jjirfuous  touch,  th'  arch-chemic  sun 
Produces,  with  terrestrial  humour  mix'd. 
Here  in  the  dark,  so  many  precious  things. }Iilton. 

5.  Having  wonderful  or  eminent  proper- 
ties. 

Out  of  his  hand 
That  virtuous  steel  he  rudely  snatch'd  away. 

Spenser. 

Lifting  up  his  virtuous  staflfon  high. 
He  smote  the  sea,  which  calmed  was  with  speed. 

Spenser. 

He  own'd  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass.  Milton. 

6.  Having  medicinal  qualities. 

Some  observe  that  theie  is  a  virtuous  hezcar, 
and  another  without  virtue  ;  the  virtuous  is  taken 
from  the  beast  that  feedeth  where  there  are  the- 
riacal  herbs  ;  and  that  without  virtue,  from  those 
that  feed  where  no  such  herbs  are.  Bacon. 

The  ladies  sought  around 
For  virtuous  herbs  ;  which  gather'd  from  the  ground, 
They  squeez'd  the  juice,  and  cooling  ointment 
made.  Dryden. 

Vi'rtuously.  adv.  [from  virtuous.]  In  a 
virtuous  manner ;  according  to  the  rules 
of  virtue. 

The  gods  are  my  witnesses,  1  desire  to  do  vir- 
tuously. Sidney. 

In  sum,  they  taught  the  world  no  less  virtuously 
how  to  die,  than  they  had  done  before  how  to 
live.  Hooker. 
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They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so, 
The  devil  their  virtue  tempts  not,  ti.cy  temot 
heav'n.  'Shakesp. 
Not  from  gray  hairs  authority  doth  flow, 
Nor  from  bald  heads,  nor  from  a  wrinkled  brow  ; 
But  our  past  life,  when  virtuously  spent. 
Must  to  our  age  those  happy  fruits  present. 

Denham. 

The  coffeeman  has  :i  little  (laughter  four  years 
old,  who  has  been  virtuously  educated.  Addison. 
Vi'rtuousness.  w.  s.  [from  virtuous.] 
The  state  or  character  of  being  virtuous. 

Many  other  adventures  are  intermeddled  ;  as 
the  love  of  Britoniert,  and  virtnousness  of  Bel- 
phaebe  ;  and  the  lasciviousness  of  Helenora. 

Spenser, 

Vi'rulence.  ?  n.  s.  [from  virulent.} 
Vi'rulency.  J  Mental  poison ;  malig- 
nity ;  acrimony  of  temper ;  bitterness. 

Disputes  in  religion  are  managed  with  virulencu 
and  bitterness.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Men  by  unworthy  malice  and  impotent  viru- 
lence had  highly  disobliged  liim.  Fell. 

It  instils  into  their  minds  the  utmost  vivulence, 
instead  of  that  charity  which  is  the  perfection  and 
ornament  of  religion,  Addison. 

The  whigs  might  easily  have  maintained  a  ma- 
jority among  the  clergy,  if  they  had  not  too  much 
encouraged  intemperance  of  speech,  and  virulence 
of  pen,  in  the  most  .Tostitute  of  their  party. 

Swift. 

Vi  rulent,  adj.  [virulent,  Fr.  virulentus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Poisonous;  venemous. 

2.  Poisoned  in  the  mind ;  bitter ;  malig- 
nant. 

Vi'rulently.  adv.  [from  virulent.]  Ma- 
lignantly ;  with  l  itterness. 

Vi'sAGE.  n.  s.  [visage,  Fr,  visaggio,  Ital.] 
Face;  countenance;  look.  It  is  now 
rarely  used  but  with  some  idea  of  dis- 
like or  horrour. 

Phebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  wat'ry  glass. 
Decking  with  liquid  peal  the  bladed  grass. 

Shakesp, 

When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She  '11  flea  thy  wolfish  visage.  Shakesp. 

Whereto  serves  mercy, 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ?  Shakesp. 

With  hostile  frown. 
And  visage  all  inflam'd,  first  thus  began.  Milton. 

By  the  rout,  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent ; 
Dow  u  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore. 

Milton. 

Love  and  beauty  still  that  visage  grace  ; 
Death  cannot  fright  'era  from  their  wonted  place. 

Waller. 

To  Vi'scERATE.  v.  a.  [viscera,  Lat.]  To 

embowel ;  to  exenterate. 
VrSCID.  adj.  [viscidus,  Lat.]  Glutinou.s; 

tenacious. 
Visci'dity.  n.  s.  [from  viscid.] 

1.  Glutinousness ;  tenacity;  ropiness. 

This  motion  in  some  human  creatures  may  be 
weak,  in  respect  to  the  viscidity  of  what  is  taken, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  propel  it.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Glutinous  concretion. 

Catharticks  of  mercurials  precipitate  the  Disci- 
dities  by  their  stypticity.  Floyer. 

Viscosity,  n.  s.  [viscosite,  Fr.  fron^ 
viscous.] 

1.  Glutinousness ;  tenacity. 

The  air  being  mixed  with  the  animal  fluids,  de- 
determines  their  condition  as  to  rarity,  density, 
viscosity,  tenuity.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  glutinous  substance. 

A  tenuous  emanation,  or  continued  effluvium, 
after  some  distance,  retraceth  unto  itself,  as  is  ob- 
servable in  drops  of  syrups  and  seminal  viscosi- 
ties. Brown. 
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VI  SCOUNT,  n.s.  [vicecomes,  Lat.] 

Viscount  signifies  as  much  as  sheriff ;  between 
which  two  words  there  is  no  other  difference, 
but  tliat  the  one  conies  from  our  conquerors  the 
Normans,  and  tlie  other  from  our  ancestors  the 
baxons.  Viscount  also  signifies  a  degree  of  no- 
bility next  to  an  earl,  which  is  an  old  name  of 
office,  but  a  new  one  of  dignity,  never  heard  off 
among  us  till  Henry  VI.  Ins  days.  Cowell. 

Visco'uNTESS.  n.  s.  [from  viscount. 
Vicount  and  vicountess  are  pronounced 
viscount  and  viscountess.]  The  lady  of  a 
viscount ;  a  peeress  of  the  fourth  order. 

Vi'scous.  adj.  [visqueux,  Fr.  viscosus, 
Lat.  Glutinous;  sickly;  tenacious. 

The  cause  of  the  scouring  virtue  of  nitre  is, 
that  it  hath  a  subtile  spirit,  which  severeih  and 
divideth  any  thing  that  is  foul  and  viscous. 

Bacon. 

Hully  is  of  so  viscous  a  juice  as  they  make 
birdlime  of  the  bark.  Bacon. 

Visibility,  n.s.  [visibilite,  Fr.  from 
viiible.] 

1 .  The  state  or  quality  of  being  perceptible 
by  the  eye. 

The  colours  of  outward  objects  brought  into 
a  daikened  room,  do  much  depend  for  their 
visibility  upon  the  dimness  of  the  light  they  are 
beheld  by.  Boyle. 

2.  State  of  being  apparent  or  openly  dis- 
coverable ;  conspicuousness. 

They  produced  this  as  an  instance  against  the 
perpetual  visibility  of  the  church,  and  he  brings 
it  to  prove  that  it  ceased  to  be  a  true  church. 

Stillingfieet. 

In  these,  the  visibility  and  example  of  our  vir- 
tues will  chiefly  consist. 

VI  SIBLE,  n.  s.  Perceptibility  by  the  eye. 

Visibles  work  upon  a  looking-glass,  which  is 
like  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ;  and  audibles  upon  the 
places  of  echo,  which  resemble  the  cavern  of  the 
ear.  Bacon. 

Vi'siBLE.  adj.  [visible,  Fr.  viiibilis,  Lat. 

1.  Perceptible  by  the  eye. 

On  this  mount  he  appeared  ;  under  this  tree 
Stood  visible ;  and  I 

Here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk'd.  Milton, 

Each  thought  was  visible,  that  roll'd  within, 
As  through  a  crystal  case  the  figur'd  hours  are 
seen.  Dryden. 
A  long  series  of  ancestors  shews  the  native 
lustre  with  great  advantage  ;  but  if  he  degenerate 
from  his  line,  the  least  spot  is  visible  on  ermine. 

Vryden. 

What's  true  beauty  but  fair  virtue's  face, 
Virtue  made  visible  in  outward  grace  ?  Young. 

2.  Discovered  to  the  eye. 

If  that  the  heavens  do  not  tlieir  vusible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  the  vile  offences. 
Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself. 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep.  Shakespeare. 

3.  Apparent ;  open  ;  conspicuous. 

The  factions  at  court  were  greater,  or  more 
visible  than  before.  Clarendon. 

Vi'siBLENESS.  n.s.  [from  visible.]  State 
or  quality  of  being  visible. 

Vi'siBLY.  adv.  [from  visible.]  In  a  man- 
ner perceptible  by  the  eye. 

The  day  being  visibly  governed  by  tlie  sun,  is 
a  little  longer  than  the  revolution  of  the  equa- 
tor; so  much  as  is  occasioned  by  the  advance  of 
the  sun  in  bis  annual  contrary  motion  along  the 
ecliptick.  Holder. 

By  the  head  we  make  known  more  visibly 
our  supplications,  our  threatenings :  enough  to 
ree  the  face,  and  to  understand  the  mind  al  half 
a  word.  Dryden. 

VrSION.  n  s.  [vision,  Fr.  visio,  Lat. 
3.  Sight ;  the  faculty  of  seeing. 

Anatomists,  when  they  have  taken  off  from 
the  bottom  of  the  eye  that  outward  and  most 
thick  coat  called  the  dura  matter,  can  then  see, 
Jhrough  the  thinner  coats,  the  [  iclure  of  ubjects 
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lively  painted  thereon.  .'Vnd  these  pictures, 
propagated  by  motion  along  the  fibres  of  the  op- 
tick  nerves  into  the  brain,  are  the  cause  of  vision. 

Newton. 

These  theorems  being  admitted  into  opticks, 
there  would  be  scope  enough  of  handling  that 
science  voluminously,  after  a  new  manner;  not 
only  by  teaching  those  things  which  tend  to  the 
perfection  of  vision,  but  also  by  determining 
mathematically  all  kinds  of  phenomena  of  co- 
lours which  could  be  produced  by  refractions. 

Newton. 

2.  The  act  of  seeing. 

Vision  in  the  next  life  is  the  perfecting  of  faith 
in  this ;  or  faith  here  is  turned  into  vision  there, 
as  hope  into  enjoying.  Hammond. 

3.  A  supernatural  appearance ;  a  spectre  ; 
a  phantom. 

The  day  seems  long,  but  night  is  odious  ; 
No  sleep,  but  dreams ;  no  dreams,  but  visions 
strange.  Sidney. 
Last  night  the  very  gods  shew'd  me  a  vision. 

Shakespeare. 
God's  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me ; 
And,  in  a  vision,  fullcf  majesty 
Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation.  Shakesp. 

Him  God  vouchsaf d 
To  call  by  vision,  from  his  father's  liouse. 
Into  a  land  which  he  will  shew  him.  Milton. 

4.  A  dream  ;  something  shown  in  a  dream. 
A  dream  happens  to  a  sleeping,  a  vision 
may  happen  to  a  waking,  man.  A  dream 
is  supposed  natural,  a  vision  miracu- 
lous ;  but  they  are  confounded. 

His  dream  returns  ;  his  friend  appears  again; 
The  murd'rer's  come;  now  help,  or  I  am  slain ! 
'T  was  but  a  vision  still,  and  visions  ate  but  vain. 

Dryden. 

The  idea  of  any  thing  in  our  mind  no  more 
proves  the  existence  of  that  thing,  than  the 
visions  of  a  dream  make  a  true  history.  Locke. 

Visionary,  adj.  [visionnaire,  Fr.  from 
vision.] 

1.  Aifected  by  phantoms ;  disposed  to  re- 
ceive impressions  on  the  imagination. 

No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid, 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid.  Pope. 

2.  Imaginary ;  not  real ;  seen  in  a  dream  ; 
perceived  by  the  imagination  only. 

Tlie    hounds    at    nearer    distance  hoarsely 
bray'd  ; 

The  hunter  close  pursu'd  the  visionary  rnaid. 

Dryden. 

If  you  have  any  skill  in  dreams,  let  me  know 
whether  I  have  the  same  place  in  the  real  heart 
that  1  had  ip  the  visionary  one.  Addison. 

Our  victories  only  led  us  to  further  visionary 
prospects  ;  advantage  was  taken  of  the  sanguine 
temper  which  success  had  wrought  the  nation 
up  to.  ,  Swift. 

Vi'siONARY. )  n.s.  [visionnaire,  French. 
Vi'siONiST.  ^  One  whose  imagination 
is  disturbed. 

This  account  exceeded  all  the  noclambuli  or 
visionaries  1  have  met  with.  Turner, 

The  lovely  visionary  gave  him  perpetual  un- 
easiness. Female  Quixote. 

To  VISIT,  v.  a.  [visiter,  Fr.  visito,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  go  to  see. 

You  must  go  visit  the  lady  that  lies  in. — I  visit 
her  with  my  prayers  ;  but  1  cannot  go  thither. 

Shakespeare, 

Virgins  visited  by  angel  pow'rs.  Pope. 

2.  [In  scriptural  language.]  To  send  good 
or  evil  judicially. 

When  God  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer  him  ? 

Job. 

Thou  shalt  be  visited  of  the  Lord  with  thunder. 

Isaiah. 

God  visit  thee  in  good  thing  !_  Judith. 

Tliat  venerable  body  is  in  little  concern  after 
what  manner  their  mortal  enemies  intend  lo 
treat  them,  whenever  God  shall  visit  us  with  so 
fatal  an  event.  Swift, 
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3.  To  salute  with  a  present. 

Samson  viKted  his  wife  with  a  kid.  JiidgH 

4.  To  come  to  survey,  with  judicial  au- 
thority. 

The  bishop  ouglit  to  visit  his  diocese  every 
year  in  person.  •'^J/'i^e. 
To  Vi'siT.  v.  n.  To  keep  up  the  inter- 
course of  ceremonial  salutations  at  the 
houses  of  each  other. 

Whilst  she  was  under  her  mother  she  was 
forced  to  be  genteel,  to  live  in  ceremony,  to 
sit  up  late  at  nights,  to  be  in  the  folly  of  every 
fashion,  and  always  visiting  on  Sundays.  Law. 

Vi'siT.  n.  s.  [visite,  Fr.  from  the  verb.] 
The  act  of  going  to  see  another. 

In  a  designed  or  accidental  visit,  let  some  on« 
take  a  book,  which  may  be  agreeable,  and  read 
in  it.  .  Watts. 

If  this  woman  would  make  fewer  visits,  or  uot 
be  always  talkative,  they  would  neither  of  them 
find  it  half  so  hard  to  be  affected  with  religion. 

Vi'siTABLE.  adj.  [from  visit.]  Liable  to 
be  visited. 

All  hospitals  built  since  the  Reformation  are 
visitable  by  the  king  or  lord  chancellor.  Ayliffe. 

Vi'siTANT.  n.s.  [from  mif.]  One  who 
goes  to  see  another. 

He  alone, 

I'o  find  where  Adam  shelter'd,  took  his  way. 

Not  unperceiv'd  of  Adam,  who  to  Eve, 

While  the  great  visitant  approach'd,  thus  spake. 

Milton. 

One  visit  begins  an  acquaintance ;  and  when 
the  visitant  comes  again,  he  is  no  more  a  stranger. 

South. 

Edward  the  first,  who  had  been  a  visitant  in 
Spain,  upon  action  in  the  Holy  Land,  fi.xed  both 
our  pounds  by  the  measures  of  the  East. 

Arbuthnot. 

Griev'd  that  a  visitant  so  long  should  wait 
Unmark'd,  unhonour'd,  at  a  monarch's  gate, 
Instant  he  flew.  Pope. 

Acquainted  with  the  world,  and  quite  well 
bred, 

Drusa  receives  her  visitants  in  bed.  Young. 

Visita'tion.  n.s.  [visito,  Lat. 

1 .  The  act  of  visiting. 

He  comes  not 
Like  to  his  father's  greatness ;  liis  approach. 
So  out  of  circumstance  and  sudden,  tells  us, 
'T  is  not  a  visitation  fram'd,  but  forc'd 
By  need  and  accident.  Shakspeare, 

V\  hat  would  you  with  the  princess?—. 
—Nothing  hut  peace  and  gentle  wiiation. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  Objects  of  visits. 

O  flow'rs. 

My  early  visitation,  and  my  la.st.  Milton. 

3.  [Visitation,  Fr.]  Judicial  visit,  or  per- 
ambulation. 

Your  grace,  in  your  metropolitical  tisilation, 
hath  begun  a  good  work,  in  taking  this  into  your 
religious  consideration  ;  and  you  have  endea- 
voured a  reformation.  White. 

The  bishop  ougfit  to  visit  his  diocese  every 
year  in  person,  unless  he  omits  the  same  he- 
cause  lie  would  not  burthen  his  churches;  and 
then  ought  to  send  liis  arch-deacon,  which  wa» 
the  original  of  the  arch-deacon's  vis'^ation. 

Aylifc. 

4.  Judicial  evil  sent  by  God ;  state  of  suf- 
fering judicial  evil. 

That  which  thou  dost  not  understand  when 
thou  readest,  thou  shalt  understand  in  tlie  day 
of  thy  visitation.  For  many  secrets  of  religion 
are  not  perceived  till  they  be  felt,  and  are  not 
felt  but  in  the  day  of  a  great  calamity.  Taylor. 

5.  Communication  of  divine  love. 

The  most  comfortable  visitations  God  hath 
sent  men  from  above,  have  taken  especially  the 
times  of  prayer  as  their  most  natural  opp'Ttuiii-r 
ties  Hooker, 
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iitato'rial.  adj.  [from  visitor.]  Be- 
mging  to  a  judicial  visitor. 
Some  will  have  it,  that  an  archdeacon  does  of 
minon  right  execute  this  visitatorial  power  in 
s  archdeaconry  :  but  others  say,  that  an  arch- 
aeon  has  a  visitatorial  power  only  of  common 
;ht  per  medum  simplicis  serutinii,  as  beine  bishop's 
:ar.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

iiTER.  n.  s.  [from  visit.] 
)ne  who  comes  to  see  another. 
Here's  ado  to  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from 
e  access  of  gentle  visitors.  Shakesp. 
You  see  this  coufluence,  this  great  flood  of 
iters.  Shakesp. 
Consumptives  of  this  degree  entertain  their 
iters  with  strange  rambling  discourses  of  tlieir 
ent  of  going  here  and  there.  Harvey. 

I  have  a  large  house,  yet  I  should  hardly  pre- 

II  to  find  one  visiter,  if  I  were  not  able  to  hire 
n  with  a  bottle  of  wine.  Swift  to  Gay. 

Visit eur,  Fr.]    An  occasional  judge; 

le  who  regulates  the  disorders  of  any 

iciety. 

rhe  j«sitm  expelled  the  orthodox  ;  they,  with- 
t  scruple  or  shame,  possessed  tliemselves  of 
'ir  colleges.  Wotton. 
To  him  you  must  your  sickly  state  refer ; 
lur  charter  claims  him  as  your  visiter.  Garth. 
Wliatever  abuses  have  crept  into  the  universi- 
s,  might  be  reformed  by  strict  injunctions  to 
!  visitors  and  heads  of  houses. 
Swift's  Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Religion. 

IVE.   adj.     [visif,  Fr.  visus,  Lat.] 

)rmed  in  the  act  of  seeing. 

rhis  happens  when  the  axis  of  the  visive  cones, 
Fused  from  the  object,  fall  not  upon  the  same 
ne  ;  but  that  which  is  conveyed  into  one  eye 
more  depressed  or  elevated  than  that  wliich 
ers  the  other.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

NOMY.  n.  s.    [corrupted  from  ph]/- 

)gnomy.]    Face;  countenance.  Not 

use. 

fwelve  gods  do  sit  around  in  royal  state, 
d  Jove  in  midst  with  awful  majesty, 
Po  judge  the  strife  between  them  stirred  late  : 
[■h  of  the  gods  by  his  like  visnomy 
;h  to  be  known,  but  Jove  above  them  all, 
his  great  looks  and  pow'r  imperial.  Spenser. 

PR.  «.  s.  [This  word  is  variously 
itten,  visard,  visar,  visor,  vizard, 
'.or.  I  prefer  visor,  as  nearest  the 
tin  visus,  and  concurring  with  visage, 
tindred  word :  visiere,  Fr.]  A  mask 
;d  to  disfigure  and  disguise.  See 
ZARD. 

fear,  indeed,  the  weakness  of  my  government 
ire,  made  you  think  such  a  mask  would  be 
eful  unto  nie ;  and  my  weaker  government 
e,  makes  you  pull  off  the  visor.  Sidney. 
his  loutish  clown  is  such  that  you  never  saw 
1-favoured  a  visar;  his  behaviour  such,  that 
i  beyond  the  degree  of  ridiculous.  Sidney, 
y  which  deceit  doth  mask  in  visor  fair, 
cast  her  colours  dyed  deep  in  grain, 
eem  like  truth,  whose  shape  she  well  can  fain. 

.Spenser. 

ut  that  thy  face  is,  uisor-like,  unchanging, 

le  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 

uld  essay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush. 

Shakesp, 

One  visor  remains, 
that  is  Claudio;  1  know  him  by  his  bearing. 

Shakesp. 

le  Cyclops,  a  people  of  Sicily,  remarkable 
:ruelty,  might,  perhaps,  in  their  wars  use  a 
piece,  or  vizor.  Broome's  Odyssey. 

Swarms  of  knaves  the  vizor  quite  disgrace, 
hide  secure  behind  a  nuked  face.  Young. 

RED.  adj.    [from  visor.]  Masked. 
;nce  with  thy  brew'd  enchantments,  foul  de- 
ceiver ! 

thou  betray'd  my  credulous  innocence 
visor'd  falshood  and  base  forgery  ?  Milton. 
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VISTA.  U.S.  [Ital.]  View;  prospect 
through  an  avenue. 

In  St.  Peter's,  when  a  man  stands  under  the 
dome,  if  he  looks  upwards,  he  is  astonished  at  the 
spacious  hollow  of  the  cupola,  that  makes  one  of 
the  beautifulest  vistas  that  the  eye  can  pass 
through.  Addison  on  Italy. 

The  finish'd  garden  to  the  view 
Its  vistas  opens,  and  its  alleys  green. 

Thomsons  Spring. 

Vi'suAL.  adj.  [visuel,  Fr.]  Used  in 
sight ;  exercising  the  power  of  sight ; 
instrumental  to  sight. 

An  eye  thrust  forth  so  as  it  hangs  a  pretty  dis- 
tance by  the  visual  nerve,  hath  been  without  any 
power  of  sight ;  and  yet,  after  being  replaced,  re- 
covered sight.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Nor  thinke  ray  hurt  offends  me  ;  for  my  sire 
Can  soone  repose  in  it  the  visual  fire.  Chapman. 
The  air, 

No  where  so  clear,  sharpen'd  his  visual  ray 

To  objects  distant  far.         Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

llien  purg'd  witfi  euphrasy  and  rue 
The  visual  nerve ;  for  he  nad  much  to  see, 

Milton. 

VITAL,  adj.    \vitalis,  Lat.] 

1.  Contributing  to  life;  necessary  to  life. 

His  heart,  broken  with  unkindness  and  afflic- 
tion, stretched  so  far  beyond  his  limits  with  this 
excess  of  comfort,  as  it  was  able  no  longer  to  keep 
safe  his  vital  spirits.  Sidney. 

All  nature  laughs,  the  groves  are  fresh  and  fair ; 
The  sun's  mild  lustre  warms  the  vital  air.  Pope. 

2.  Relating  to  life. 

Let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny  cord,  and  vile  reproach. 

Slmkesp. 

On  the  rock  a  scanty  measure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  turn  the  wheel  a-pace.  Dryden. 

3.  Containing  life. 

Spirits  that  live  throughout ; 
Vital  in  every  part ;  not  as  frail  man, 
In  intrails,  heart  or  head,  liver  or  reins. 
Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
On  the  watry  calm 
His  brooding  wings  the  spirit  of  God  outspreads  ; 
And  vital  virtue  infus'd,  and  vital  warmth 
'J'hrtiughout  the  fluid  mass.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

4.  Being  the  seat  of  life. 

The  dart  flew  on,  and  pierc'd  a  vital  part.  Pope. 

5.  So  disposed  as  to  live.  Little  used, 
and  rather  Latin  than  English. 

Pythagoras  and  Hippocrates  not  only  affirm  the 
birtii  of  the  seventh  month  to  be  vital,  that  of  the 
eii;hth  mortal ;  but  the  progression  thereto  to  be 
measured  by  rule.  Brown. 

6.  Essential ;  chiefly  necessary. 

Know,  grief's  vital  part 
Consists  in  iiature,  not  in  art.       Bishop  Corbet. 

Vita'lity.  n.  s.  [from  vital.]  Power 
of  subsisting  in  life. 

Whetlier  that  motion,  vitality  and  operation 
were  by  incubation,  or  how  else,  the  manner  is 
only  known  to  Gud.   Raleigh's  Hist,  of  the  World. 

For  the  security  of  species  produced  only  by 
seed,  providence  hath  endued  all  seed  with  a  last- 
ing vitality,  that  if  by  any  accident  it  happen  not 
to  germinate  the  first  year,  it  will  continue  its 
faecundity  twenty  or  thirty  years.  jRajf. 

Vi'tally.  adv.  [from  vital.]  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  life. 

The  organical  structure  of  human  bodies,  where- 
by they  are  fitted  to  live  and  move,  and  be  vitally 
informed  by  the  soul,  is  the  workmanship  of  a  most 
wise,  powerful,  and  beneficent  Maker.  Bentley. 

Vi'tals.  n.  s.  [Without  the  singular.] 
Parts  essential  to  life. 

By  fits  my  swelling  grief  appears. 
In  rising  sighs,  and  falling  tears. 
That  shnw  too  well  the  warm  desires, 
The  silent,  slow,  consuming  fires, 
Which  on  my  inmost  I'itals  prey, 
And  melt  my  very  soul  away.  Phillips. 
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Vi'telLarV.  n.  s.  [from  ritellus,  Lat.] 
The  place  where  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
swims  in  the  white. 

A  greater  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  eggs  is, 
how  the  sperm  of  the  cock  attaineth  into  every 
egg :  since  the  vitellary  or  place  of  the  yolk  is  very 
high.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

To  VI TIATE.  V.  a.  [viiio,  Lat.]  To 
deprave ;  to  spoil ;  to  make  less  pure. 

The  sun  in  his  garden  gives  him  the  purity  of 
'    visible  objects,  and  of  true  nature  before  she  was 
vitiated  by  luxury.  Evelyn's  Kalendar. 

The  organs  of  speech  are  managed  by  so  many 
muscles,  that  speech  is  not  easily  destroyed, 
though  often  somewhat  vitiated  as  to  some  parti- 
cular letters.  Holder. 

Spirits  encountering  foul  bodies,  and  exciting  a 
fermentation  of  those  vitiated  humours,  precipitate 
into  putrid  fevers.  Harvey. 

This  undistinguished  complaisance  will  vitiate 
the  taste  of  the  readers,  and  misguide  many  of 
them  in  their  judgments,  where  to  approve  and 
where  to  censure.  Garth. 

A  transposition  of  the  order  of  the  sacramental 
words,  in  some  men's  opinion,  vitiates  baptism. 

Ayliffe's  Parergon,, 
Vitia'tion.  n.  s.    [from  vitiate.]  Depri- 
vation ;  corruption. 

The  foresaid  extenuation  of  the  body  is  im- 
puted to  the  blood's  vitiation  by  malign  putrid 
vapours  smoking  throughout  the  vessels. 

Harvey  on  Cmuumptions. 

To  VITILI  TIGATE.  v.  n.  [yitiosus  and 
litigo,  Lat.]  To  contend  in  law  litigi- 
ously  and  cavillonsly. 

Vitilitiga'tion.  n.  s.    [from  vHiliti 
gate,]    Contention  ;  cavillation. 
I  'II  force  you,  by  right  ratiocination. 
To  leave  your  vitilitigation.  Hudihrat. 

ViTlo'siTY.  n.  s.  [from  vitiosus,  Lat.] 
Depravity  ;  corruption. 

He  charges  it  wholly  upon  the  corruption,  per- 
verseness,  and  vitivsity  of  man's  will,  as  the  oniy 
cause  that  rendered  all  the  arguments  his  doctrine 
came  clothed  with  unsuccessful.  South. 

VITIOUS.  adj.  [vicieux,  Fr.  vitiosus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Corrupt ;  wicked ;  Opposite  to  virtu- 
ous. It  is  rather  applied  to  habitual 
faults  than  criminal  actions.  It  is  used 
of  persons  and  practices. 

Make  known 
It  is  no  vitious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness. 
That  hath  depriv'd  me  of  your  grace. 

Shakesp,  King  Lear. 
Witness  th'  irreverent  son 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark  ;  who,  for  the  shame 
Done  to  his  father,  heard  his  heavy  curse, 
'  Servant  of  servants,'  on  his  vitious  race.  Milton. 

V\  it 's  what  the  vitious  fear,  the  virtuous  shun  ; 
By  fools  'tis  hated,  and  by  knaves  undone. 

Pope. 

No  troops  abroad  are  so  ill  disciplined  as  the 
English  ;  which  cannot  well  be  otherwise,  while 
the  common  soldiers  have  before  their  eyes  tha 
vitious  example  of  their  leaders.  Swifts 

2.  Corrupt;  having  physical  ill  qualities. 

When  vitious  language  contends  to  be  high,  it 
is  full  of  rock,  mountain,  and  pointedness. 

Ben  Jonson, 

Here,  from  the  vitious  air  and  sickly  skies, 
A  plague  did  on  the  dumb  creation  rise. 

Dryden. 

Vl'xiousLY.  adv.  [from  vitious.]  Not 
virtuously ;  corruptly. 

ViTiousNE.ss.  n.  s..  [from  vitious.]  Cor- 
ruptness ;  state  of  being  vitious. 

When  we  in  our  vitiousness  grow  liard, 
The  wise  gods  seal  our  eyes.  Shakesp. 

What  makes  a  governor  justly  despised  is  vi- 
tiousness  and  ill  morals.  virtue  must  tip  the 
preacher's  tongue  and  the  ruler's  scepter  with 
authority.  South. 
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VITREOUS,  adj.  {vitr^,  Vr.  vitrens, 
Lat.]  Glassy ;  consisting  of  glass ;  re- 
sembling glass. 

The  hole  answers  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ;  the 
crystalline  humour  to  the  lenticular  ylass  ;  the  dark 
room  to  the  cavity  containing  the  vitreous  humour, 
and  the  wliite  paper  to  the  retina. Kay  on  the  Creat. 

When  the  phlegm  is  too  viscous,  or  separates 
into  too  great  a  quantity,  it  brings  the  blood  into 
a  morbid  state  :  this  viscous  phlegm  seems  to  be 
the  vitreous  petuite  of  the  antients. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Vi'treousness.  n.  s.  [from  vitreous.] 
Resemblance  of  glass. 

Vi'trificable.  adj.  [from  vitrificate.] 
Convertible  into  glass. 

To  VITRI  FICATE.  v.  a.  [vitrum  and 
facio,  Lat.]    To  change  into  glass. 

We  have  meiah  vitrijiculed,  and  other  materials, 
besides  those  of  which  you  make  glass.  Bacon. 

Vitrifica'tion.  n.  s.  {vitrification,  Fr. 
from  vitrificate.]  Production  of  glass  ; 
act  of  changing,  or  state  of  being  changed 
info  glass. 

For  vitrification  likewise,  what  metals  will  en- 
dure it?  Also,  because  vitrification  is  accounted  a 
kind  of  death  of  metals,  what  vitrification  w  ill  ad- 
mit of  turning  back  again,  and  what  not  ? 

Bacon's  Physical  Remarks. 

If  the  heat  be  more  fierce,  it  maketh  tlie  grosser 
part  itself  run  and  melt ;  as  in  the  making  of  or- 
dinary glass;  and  in  the  vitrification  of  earth  in  tiie 
inner  parts  of  furnaces;  and  in  the  vitrification  of 
brick  and  metals.  Bacon's  Natural  Histmy. 

Upon  the  knowledge  iif  thi-  dilieriiit  ways  of 
making  minerals  and  metals  capable  of  vitrifica- 
tion, depends  the  art  of  making  counterfeit  or 
fictitious  gems.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

To  Vitrify,  v.  a.  [vifrifier,  Fr.  vitrum 
and  facio,  Lat.]    'i'o  change  into  glass. 

Metals  will  vitrify  ;  arid  perhaps  some  portion 
of  the  glass  of  metal  vitrified,  mixed  in  the  pot  of 
ordinary  glass  metal,  will  make  the  whole  mass 
more  tough.  Bacon. 

Iron-slag,  vitrified,  has  in  it  cortices  incompas- 
sing  one  another  like  those  in  agats.  Woodward. 

To  Vi'trify,  i;.  n.  To  become  glass ;  to 
be  changed  into  glass. 

Chymists  make  vessels  of  animal  substances 
calcined,  which  will  not  vitrify  in  the  fire  ;  for  all 
earth  which  hath  any  salt  or  oil  in  it  will  turn  to 
glass.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Vi'triol.  n.  s.  [vitriol,  Fr.  vilriolum, 
Lat.j 

Vitriol  is  produced  by  addition  of  a  ni?tallick 
matter  with  the  fossil  acid  s&lt.  Woodward. 
I  rubbed  it  with  the  DitnoZ-sione. 

Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Vi'triolate,     \  adj.  vitriolt,  Fr.  from 
Vi'triolated.  I    vilriolum,  Lat  ]  Im- 
pregnated with  vitriol ;  consisting  of 
vitriol. 

Iron  may  be  dissolved  by  any  tart,  salt,  or 
vitriolated  water.  Bacon. 

The  water  having  dissolved  the  imperfectly 
calcined  body,  the  w'frin/at-j  corpiisck  s  swimming 
in  the  liquor,  by  their  occursions  constituted  little 
masses  of  vitriol,  which  gave  the  water  they  im- 
pregnated a  fair  vitriolate  colour.  Boyle. 

Vitrio'lick.  \adj.  vitriolique,Fv.i'rom 
Vi'triolous.  5     vitriolum,  Lat.]  Re- 
sembling vitriol ;  containing  vitriol. 

Copperose  of  Mars,  by  some  called  salt  of  steel, 
made  by  the  spirits  of  vitri(;l  or  sulphur,  will,  al:er 
ablution,  be  attracted  by  tlie  loadstone;  and 
therefore  whether  those  shooting  salts  partake  but 
little  of  steel,  and  be  not  rather  the  vitriolous  spirits 
fixed  unto  salt  by  the  effluvium  or  odour  of  steel, 
is  not  without  good  question.    Broum's  Vulg.  Err. 

These  salts  have  somewhat  of  a  nitrous  taste, 
but  mixed  with  a  smatch  of  a  vitrinlick. 

Greiv's  Musceum. 
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By  over-fermentation  or  long-keeping,  wine 
becomes  sharp,  as  in  hock,  like  the  vitriolick  aci- 
dity. Flayer. 

Vi'tuline.  adj.  [vitulinus,  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  a  calf,  or  to  veal.  Bailey. 

Vi'tu'perable.  adj.  [vituperabilis,  Lat.] 
Blameworthy.  Ainsworth. 

To  Vitu'perate.  v.  a.  [vituperer,  Fr. 
vitupero,  Lat.]    To  blame ;  to  censure. 

Vitupera'tion.  n.  s.  [yituperatio,  Lat.] 
Blame;  censure. 

Such  a  writing  ought  to  be  clean,  and  free  from 
any  cavil  or  vituperation  of  rasure.  Ayliffe's  Varer. 

VIVA'CIOUS.  adj.    [vivax,  Lat.] 

1.  Long-lived. 

Though  we  should  allow  them  their  perpetual 
calm  and  equability  of  heat,  they  will  never  be 
able  to  prove,  that  therefore  men  would  be  so 
vivacious  as  they  would  have  us  believe.  Bentley. 

2.  Sprightly;  gay  ;  active;  lively. 
Viva'ciousness.  ^  w.        [yivacite,  Fr. 
Viva'city.  /    from  vivacious.] 

1.  Liveliness ;  sprightliness. 

He  had  a  great  vivacity  in  his  countenance. 

Dryden . 

2.  Longevity  ;  length  of  life. 

Fables  are  raised  concerning  the  vivacity  of 
deer  :  for  neither  are  their  gestation  nor  incre- 
ment such  as  may  afford  an  argument  of  long  life. 

Broum's  Vulgar  Errours. 

3.  Power  of  living. 

They  are  esteemed  very  hot  in  operation,  and 
will,  in  a  convenient  air,  survive  some  days  the 
loss  of  their  heads  and  hearts  ;  so  vigorous  is  their 
vivacity.  Boyle. 

Vi'vAUY.n.  s.  [vivarium,  Lat.]  A  warren. 

Ainsworth. 

Vive.  adj.  [vif,  Fr.  vivus,  Lat.]  Lively; 
forcible;  pressing. 

By  a  vive  and  forcible  persuasion,  he  moved 
him  to  a  war  upon  Flanders.  Bacon. 

Vi'vency.  n.  s.  [vivo,  Lat.]  Manner  of 
supporting  or  continuing  life,  or  vegeta- 
tion. 

Although  not  in  a  distinct  and  indisputable  way 
u(  vivency,  or  answering  in  all  points  the  proj;crfy 
of  plants,  yet  in  inferior  and  descending  constitu- 
tions they  are  determined  by  seminalities. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
Vi'ves.  n.  s.    A  distemper  aiTfiong  horses. 

Vives  is  much  like  the  strangles  ;  and  the  chief 
fliirt  rcrxe  is,  that  for  the  most  part  the  strangles 
happen  to  colts  and  young  horses  while  they  are 
at  Eirass,  by  feeding  with  their  heads  downwards  ; 
byWhich  njeiins  the  swelling  inclines  more  to  the 
jaws  ;  but  the  vives  happens  to  horses  at  any  age 
and  time,  and  is  more  particularly  seated  in  the 
glands  and  kernels  under  the  ears.  Fanier's  Diet. 

VrVID.  adj.    [vividus,  Lat] 

1.  Lively  ;  quick  ;  striking. 

The  liquor,  retaining  its  former  vivid  colour, 
was  grown  clear  again.  Boyle. 

To  make  these  experiments  the  more  manifest, 
such  bodies  ought  to  be  chosen  as  have  the  fullest 
and  most  vivid  colours,  and  two  of  those  bodies 
compared  together.  Newton. 

Ah  !  what  avail  his  glossy  varying  dyes  ; 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold  ; 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with 
gold  ?  Pope. 

2.  Sprightly ;  active. 

Body  is  a  fit  workhouse  for  sprightly,  vivid  fa- 
culties to  exercise  and  exert  themselves  in. 

So7ith . 

Where  the  genius  is  bright,  and  the  imagina- 
tion vivid,  the  power  of  memory  may  lose  its  im- 


provement. 


Watts. 


Vi  vidly,  flrfr.  [from  vivid.]  tVithlife; 
with  quickness  ;  with  strength. 
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In  the  moon  we  can,  with  excellent  telescopej, 
discern  many  hills  and  vallies,  whereof  some  are 
more  and  some  less  vividly  Illustrated;  and  others 
have  a  fainter,  others  a  deeper  shade. 

Boyle  071  Colourt. 

Sensitive  objects  affect  a  man,  in  the  state  of 
this  present  lite,  much  more  warmly  and  vividly 
than  those  which  affect  only  his  nobler  part,  his 
inind.  South. 

V^'viDNESS.  n.  s.    [from  vivid.]  Life; 

vigour ;  quickness. 
Vivi'fical.  a<y/.  [vivificus,  Lat.]  Giving 

life.  Bailey. 
To  VIVITICATE.  v.  a.    [vivifico,  Lat] 

1.  To  make  alive  ;  to  inform  with  life;  to 
animate. 

2.  To  recover  from  such  a  change  of  form 
as  seems  to  destroy  the  essential  proper- 
ties.   A  chymical  term. 

Vivifica'tion.  n.  s.  [vivification,  Fr, 
from  vivificate.]    The  act  of  giving  life. 

If  that  motion  be  in  a  certain  order,  there  fol- 
loweth  vivification  and  figuration.  Bacm. 
Vivi'fick.  adj.  [vivifique,  Fr.  vivificus, 
Lat.]    Giving  life;  making  alive. 

Without  the  sun's  salutary  and  vivifick  beams, 
all  motion  would  cease,  and  nothing  be  left  but 
darkness  and  death.  Jl?^.^; 
To  Vi'viFY.  i;.  a.  [virifier,  Fr.  vivus  snk 
facio,  Lat.  To  make  alive  ;  to  animate; 
to  endue  with  life. 

It  hath  been  observed  by  the  antients,  thatther^ 
is  a  worm  that  breedeih  in  old  snow,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  dull  of  motion  ;  which  would  shew 
that  snow  hath  in  it  a  secret  warmth,  else  it  could 
hardly  vivify.  Bacon, 

Sitting  on  eggs  doth  vivify,  not  nourish. 

Bacon. 

Gut-worms,  as  soon  as  vivified,  creep  into  the 
stomach  for  nutriment.     Harvey  on  Consvmritiont. 

Vivi'parous.  adj.  [vivus,  and  pario, 
Lat.]  Bringing  the  young  alive:  op- 
posed to  oviparous. 

When  we  perceive  thatbatts  have  teats,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  infer  they  give  suck  ;  but  whereas 
no  other  flying  animals  have  these  parts,  we  can- 
not from  them  infer  a  viviparous  exclusion. 

Broum's  Vulgar  Errours. 
Their  species  might  continue,  though  they  had 
been  viviparous  ;  yet  it  would  have  brought  their 
individuals  to  very  small  numbers. 

Mtrre  against  Atheism. 
If  birds  had  been  viviparous,  the  burthen  of  their 
womb  had  been  so  great  and  iieavy,  that  theil 
wings  would  have  failed  them. 

Ray  on  the  Creatim. 

Vl'XEN.  n.  S. 

Vixen,  orfixen,  is  the  name  of  a  she-fox  :  other- 
wise applied  to  a  woman  whose  nature  and  condi- 
tion is  thereby  compared  to  a  she-fox.  Verstegm. 

O  !  when  she 's  angry,  she  is  keen  and  shrewdy 
She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school ; 
And  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce.Sftafcejp. 

See  a  pack  of  spaniels,  called  lovers,  in  a  hot 
pursuit  of  a  two-legged  vixen,  who  only  flies  the 
whole  loud  pack,  to  be  singled  out  by  one. 

Wycherley. 

Viz.  adv.  [This  word  is  videlicet,  written, 
with  a  contraction.]  To  wit;  that  is. 
A  barbarous  form  of  an  unnecessary 
word. 

That  which  so  oft,  by  su'idry  writers, 
Has  been  applied  t'  ahiKJSt  all  fighters. 
More  justly  may  b'  ascrib'd  to  this. 
Than  any  other  warrior,  viz. 
None  ever  acted  both  parts  bolder, 
Both  of  a  chieftain  and  a  soldier.  Hudibrau. 
Tlie  chief  of  all   signs  which  the  Almighty 
endued  man  with  is  human  voice,  and  the  seve- 
ral modifications  thereof  by  the  organs  of  5peech, 
viz.  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  formed  by  the 
several  motions  of  the  mouth.  Holder. 
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Let  this  be  done  relatively,  viz.  one  thing 
;reater  or  stronger,  casting  the  rest  behind,  and 
eiidering  it  less  sensible  by  its  opposition. 

Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 

'ZARD.  n.  s.  [visiere,  Fr.  See  VizoK.] 
\  mask  used  for  disguise. 

Let  the  suits  of  the  maskers  be  graceful,  and 
luch  as  become  the  person  when  the  vizardsare  off. 

Bacon. 

jEschylus 

Brought  viiards  in  a  civiler  disguise.  Roscommon. 

A  lie  is  like  a  vizard,  that  may  cover  the  face 
ndeed,  but  can  never  become  it.  South. 

Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits,  not  by  their 
veil  or  ill  living ;  for  they  put  on  the  vizard  of 
eeniing  sanctity.  Atterbury. 

He  mistook  it  for  a  very  whimsical  sort  of  mask  ; 
lut  upon  a  nearer  view  he  found,  that  she  held 
ler  vizard  in  her  hand.  Addison. 

Vi  zard,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
Tiask. 

Degree  being  vizarded, 
nr  unworthiest  sliews  as  fairly  in  the  mask.  Shak. 
ziER.  n.  s.    [properly  Wazir.l  The 
prime  minister  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

He  made  him  vizier,  which  is  the  chief  of  all  the 
iassh».  s  Knolless  History)  of  the  Turks. 

Tliis  (irand  vizier  iTL-suming  to  invest 
'he  chief  imperial  city  of  tl;e  weal ; 
Vith  the  first  cliarge  compoll'd  in  hasfc  to  rise, 
lis  treasure,  tents,  ami  cauuon,  left  a  \>r\ze.Waller. 
LCER.  n.  s.    [tilcere,  Fr.  ulcus,  Lat.] 
\.  sore   of  continuance;    not  a  new 
vound.  ' 

Thou  answer's!,  she  is  fair  ; 
^our'st  in  the  open  idcer  of  my  lieart 
ler  eyes,  her  hair,  her  ciieek,  her  gait,  her  voice  ! 

Shakesp. 

My  ulcers  swell. 
Corrupt  and  smell.  Sundys's  Paraphrase. 
Intestine  stone  .iiid  ulcer,  colick  pangs.  Milton. 
While  he  was  dri  ssing  that  opening,  other  ab- 
;esst'S  were  raided,  ar\d  IVom  the  several  apostenia- 
ons  si'iuous  i</ceTswere  aiade.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

U'lcerate.  1'.  n.  To  turn  to  an 
ilcer. 

Ulcerate,  v.  a.  \iilcerer,  Fr.  ulcero, 
.at.]  To  disease  with  sores. 
Some  depend  upon  the  intern perament  of  the 
irt  ulcerated  ;  others  upon  the  continual  afflux  of 
ceralive  humours.  Harvey. 
An  acrid  and  purulent  matter  mixeth  with  the 
ood,  in  such  as  ha-^e  their  lungs  ulcerated. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
CERA'tion.  n.  s.    [ulceration,  Fr.  ul- 
eratio,  from  ulcero,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  breaking  into  ulcers. 
Ulcer ;  sore. 

The  effects  of  mercury  on  ulcerations  are  mani- 

Arbuthnot. 

CERED.  adj.  [ulcere,  Fr.  from  ulcer.] 
rrown  by  time  from  a  hurt  to  an  ulcer. 

jEsculapius  went  about  with  a  dog  and  a  she- 
)at;  the  first  for  licking  ulcered  wounds,  and  the 
at's  milk  for  the  diseases  of  the  stomach. Ton/We. 

CEROUS,  adj.  [ulce7-osus,  Lat  ]  Af- 
icted  with  old  sores. 

Strangely  visited  people, 
U  swoln  and  ulcerous,  he  cures. Shakesp.  Macbeth, 
An  ulcerous  disposition  of  the  lungs,  and  an 
cer  of  the  lungs,  may  be  appositely  termed  causes 
a  pulraonique  consumption.  Haruei/  onConsump. 

CEROUSNESS.  n.  s.    [from  ulcerous.] 
"he  state  of  being  ulcerous. 
IGINOUS.   adj.      [jiliginosus,  Lat.] 
limy;  muddy. 

The  uliginous  lacteous  matter  taken  notice  of  in 
e  coral  tishings  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  was  only 
Collection  of  the  coralline  particles.  Woodward. 
TIM  ATE.  adj.  [ultimus,  Lat.]  In- 
mded  in  the  last  resort ;  being  the  last 
the  train  of  consequences. 
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I  would  be  at  the  worst ;  worst  is  my  port. 
My  harbour,  and  my  ultimate  repose.  Milton. 

Many  actions  apt  to  procure  fame  are  not  con- 
ducive to  this  our  ultimate  happiness.  Addison. 

The  ultimate  allotment  of  God  to  men  is  really 
a  consequence  of  their  own  voluntary  choice,  in 
doing  good  or  evil.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

U'ltimately.  adv.  [from  ultimate.]  In 
the  last  consequence. 

Charity  is  more  extensive  than  either  of  the  two 
other  graces,  which  center  ultimately  in  ourselves  ; 
for  we  believe  and  we  hope  for  our  own  sakes  :  but 
love, which  is  a  more  disinterested  principle,carries 
us  out  of  ourselves  into  desires  and  endeavours  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  other  beings.  Atterbury. 

Trust  in  our  own  powers  ultimately  terminates 
in  the  friendship  of  other  men,  which  these  advan- 
tages assure  to  us.  R^tgei-s. 
Ulti'mity.  n.  s.  [ultimus,  Lat.]  The 
last  stage;  the  last  consequence.  A 
word  very  convenient,  but  not  in  use. 

Alteration  of  one  body  into  another,  from  cru- 
dity to  perfect  concoction,  is  the  ultimity  of  that 
process.  Bacon. 
U'ltramaRINE.  n.  s.  [ultra  and  ma- 
rinus,  Lat.]  One  of  the  noblest  blue 
colours  used  in  painting,  produced  by 
calcination  from  the  stone  called  lapis 
lazuli.  Hill. 

Others,  notwithstanding  they  are  brown,  cease 
not  to  be  soft  and  faint,  as  the  blue  of  ultramarine. 

Dryden. 

U'ltramarine.  adj.  [ultra  marinus, 
Lat.]    Being  beyond  the  sea ;  foreign. 

Ainsworlh. 

Ultramo'ntane.  adj.  [ultramontain, 
Fr.  ultra  montanus,  Lat.]  Being  beyond 
the  mountains. 

Ultramu  ndane,  adj.  [ultra  and  mim- 
dus,  Lat.]    Being  beyond  the  world. 

Ultro  neous,  adj.  [ultra,  Lat.]  Spon- 
taneous ;  voluntary. 

U'mbel.  n.  s.  In  botany,  the  extremity 
of  a  stalk  or  branch  divided  into  several 
pedicles  or  rays,  beginning  from  the 
same  point,  and  opening  so  as  to  form 
an  inverted  cone.  Diet. 

Umbe'llated.  adj.  In  botany,  is  said 
o(  flowers  when  many  of  them  grow  to- 
gether in  umbels.  Diet. 

Umbelli'ferous.  adj.  [umbel  and frro, 
Lat.]  In  botany,  being  a  plant  that 
bears  many  flowers,  growing  upon  many 
footstalks,  proceeding  from  the  same 
centre  ;  and  chiefly  appropriated  to  such 
plants  whose  flowers  are  composed  of 
five  leaves,  as  fennel  and  parsnip.  Diet. 

U'mber.  n.  s. 

1.  Umber  is  a  sad  colour ;  which  grind 
with  gum-water,  and  lighten  it  with  a 
little  ceruse,  and  a  shive  of  saffron. 

Peacham. 

I  'II  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face.  Shak. 

Umber  is  very  sensible  and  earthy  ;  there  is  no- 
thing but  pure  black  which  can  dispute  with  it.  Dry. 

The  urnbres,  ochres," and  minerals  found  in  the 
fissures,  are  much  finer  than  those  found  in  the 
strata.  Woodward. 

2.  A  fish,    [thymallus,  Lat] 

'I'he  umber  and  grayling  differ  as  (he  herring  and 
pilclier  do  :  hut  lliougli  Uiey  niay  do  so  in  otlier 
nations,  those  in  England  ditFei  noUiisg  but  in 
their  names.  ^Vatton's  Angler. 

U'mbered.  adj.  [from  umber  or  ui/ihra, 
Lat.]    Shaded  ;  clouded. 
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From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of 
night. 

Fire  answers  fire  ;  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umftcr'd  {ace.Shak.H.Y. 

Umbi'lical.  adj.  [umhilicale,  Fr.  from 
umbilicus,  Lat]  Belonging  to  the 
navel. 

Birds  are  nourished  by  umbilical  veins,  and  the 
navel  is  manifest  a  day  or  two  after  exclusion. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

In  a  calf,  the  umbilical  vessels  terminate  in  cer- 
tain bodies  divided  into  a  multitude  of  carneous 
papillfe,  received  into  so  many  sockets  of  the 
cotyledons  growing  on  the  womb.  Ray. 

U'mbles.  n.  s.  [umbles,  Fr.]  A  deer's 
entrails.  Diet. 

U  MBO.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  The  pointed  boss, 
or  prominent  part  of  a  buckler. 

Thy  words  together  ty'd  in  small  hanks. 
Close  as  the  Macedonian  phalanx; 
Or  like  the  umbo  of  the  Romans, 
Which  fiercest  foes  could  break  by  no  means. Swift. 

Umbrage,  n.  s.  [ombrage,Fr.] 

1.  Shade;  skreen  of  trees. 

O,  might  I  here 
In  solitude  live  savage  ;  in  some  glade 
Obscur'd,  where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  star  or  sun-light,  spread  their  umbrage  broad. 
And  brown  as  evening  !       Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Men  swelt'ring  run 
To  grots  and  caves,  and  the  cool  umbrage  seek 
Of  woven  arborets.  Phillips. 

2.  Shadow;  appearance. 

The  rest  are  umbrages  quickly  dispelled  ;  the 
astrologer  subjects  liberty  to  the  niotii.ns  of 
heaven.  Bramhall  against  Hobbcs. 

The  opinion  carries  no  shew  of  trutli  nor  um.- 
brage  of  reason  on  its  side.  Woodward.  . 

Such  a  removal  of  the  metal  out  of  one  part  of 
the  mass,  and  collecting  of  it  in  another,  has 
misled  some,  and  given  umbrage  to  an  opinion, 
that  there  is  a  growth  of  metal  in  ore  exposed  to 
the  air.  Woodward  o?i  Fossils. 

3.  Resentment ;  offence ;  suspicion  of  in- 
jury. 

Although  he  went  on  with  the  war,  yet  it  slioulo 
be  but  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  to  bend  th" 
stiffness  of  the  other  party  to  accei>t  of  peace  :  and 
so  ihe  king  should  take  no  umbrage  of  his  arming 
and  prosecution.  Bacm, 

U M  BR  A'G EOUS.'fl<//.  [ombragieux,  Fr.] 
Shady  ;  yielding  shade. 
Umbrageous  grots,  and  caves  of  cool  recess. 

*       ^       ■  Milton. 
Walk  daily  in  a  pleasant,  airy,  and  umbrageous 
garden.  '  Harvey. 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard 
Beneath  th'  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 

Thomson. 

Umbra'geousness.  n.  s.  [from  um- 
hrageoiis.]  Shadiness. 

The  exceeding  umbrageousness  of  this  tree,  he 
compareth  to  the  dark  and  shadowi-d  life  of  man  ; 
through  which  the  sun  of  justice  being  not  able  to 
pierce,  we  have  all  remained  in  tlie  sliadow  of 
death,  till  it  pleased  CInist  to  climb  the  lit  ^  of  tij" 
cross, tor  our  enlightening  and  redemplMni .  Ratcigli . 

Umbra' iiLE.   adj.     [umbratilis,  Lat.] 

Being  in  the  shade, 
U'mbrel.      In.  s.    [from  M»i5»v7,  Lat.] 
Umbre'lla.  j     A  skreen  used  in  hot 
countries  to  keep  off  the  sun,  and  in 
others  to  bear  off  the  rain. 
I  can  carry  your  umbrella,  and  fan  your  ladyship. 

Di-yden. 

Good  housewives. 
Defended  by  th'  unibrella's  oily  shed, 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens  tread. 

Cay. 

Umbrie're.  n.  s.  The  visor  of  the 
helmet.    ,  Spmscr. 

Umb;?o'sity.  n.  s.  [?mb7-esus,  Lat] 
Shadine.ss;  exclusion  of  light. 
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Oiled  paper  beconieth  more  transparent,  and 
admits  tlie  visible  ra^'s  witli  much  less  umbrnsity. 

Brown's  i'ulgar  Errours. 

U'mpirage.  n.  s.  [from  umpire.]  Ar- 
bitration ;  friendly  decision  of  a  contro- 
versy. 

U'mpire.  ».  s.  [This  word  Minshew, 
■with  great  applause  from  S/cinmr,  de- 
rives from  un  pere,  Fr.  a  father.]  An 
arbitrator ;  one  who,  as  a  common  friend, 
decides  disputes.  It  is  by  Brown  taken 
simply  for  a  judge,  in  a  sense  not  usual. 

Give  me  some  present  counsel  :  or,  belioid, 
Twixt  my  extremes  and  nie,  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire;  arbitrating  that. 
Which  the  commission  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  bring.  Skakesp. 

Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries, 
With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  hence. 

Shakesp. 

But  as  swa3  ne  unkent  fed  on  the  plaines. 
And  made  the  echo  umpire  of  my  straines.  Brovm. 

The  learned  Senjiertus,  in  that  book,  takes  not 
upon  him  to  play  the  advocate  for  the  chymists, 
but  the  umpire  betwiKt  them  and  the  peripateticks. 

Boyle. 

The  vast  distance  that  sin  had  put  between  the 
offending  creature  and  the  oftended  Creator,  re- 
quired the  help  of  some  great  umpire  and  inter- 
cessor, to  open  him  a  new  way  of  access  to  God  ; 
and  this  Christ  did  for  us  as  a  mediator.  South. 

The  jealous  sects,  that  dare  not  trust  their  cause 
So  far  from  their  own  will  as  from  the  laws, 
Jfou  for  their  umpire  and  their  synod  takei  Dryd. 

Among  those  persons,  going  to  law  was  utterly 
a  fault,  being  ordinarily  on  such  accounts  as  were 
too  light  for  the  hearing  of  courts  and  umpires. 

Kettlewell. 

Un.  4  Saxon  privative  or  negative  par- 
ticle answering  to  in  of  the  Latins,  and 
a.  of  the  Greeks,  on,  Dut.  It  is  placed 
almost  at  will  before  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs. All  the  instances  of  this  kind 
of  composition  cannot  therefore  be  in- 
serted ;  but  I  have  collected  a  number 
sufficient,  perhaps  more  than  sufficient, 
to  explain  it. 

The  examples,  however,  though  numerous, 
might  have  easily  been  made  more  ;  for  almost 
every  adjective  has  a  substantive  and  an  adverb 
adhering  (o  it,  as,  unfaithful,  unfaithfulness,  un- 
faithfully. Un  is  prefixed  to  adjectives  with  their 
derivatives,  as  icnapt,  unaptness,  unaptly  ;  and  to 
passive  participles,  as  hurt,  unhurt ;  favoured,  un- 
famured:  it  is  prefixed  likewise  to  participial  ad- 
jectives, as  pleasing,  unplfoiing,  but  rarely  in  the 
verbal  seuse  expressing  action  ;  we  cannot  say, 
the  dan  flew  unwounding,  though  we  sa^',  the  man 
escaped  unuoundtd.  In  and  un  may  be  thus  dis- 
tinguished :  I'o  words  merely  English  we  prefix 
un,  as  uiijit ;  to  words  borrowed  in  the  positive 
sense,  but  made  negative  by  ourselves,  we  prefix 
un,  as  generous,  ungenercm.  When  we  borrow 
both  words,  we  retain  the  Litin  or  Freiich  in,  as 
elegant,  inelegant;  politick,  imvoUtick.  Before  sub- 
stantives, if  they  have  the  English  termination 
ness,  it  is  proper  to  prefix  un,  as  unjitness,  ungraci- 
ousness. If  they  have  the  Latin  or  French  termi- 
nations in  tude,  ice,  or  ence,  :a:d  for  the  most  part 
if  they  end  in  ty,  the  ne^  itive  in  is  put  before 
them,  as  unapt,  unaptness,  inaptitude ;  unjust,  in- 
justice ;  imprudence  ;  unfaithful,  unfaithfulness,  in- 
fidelity. 

IJnaba'shed.  adj.  [irom  abashed.]  Not 
shamed  ;  not  confused  by  modesty. 

Eail  -iS  on  high,  stood  iinnhas/i'd  Defoe, 
And  Tutchin  flagrant  from  the  scourge  below. 

Pope. 

Una'ble.  adj.    [from  able.] 
1 ,  Not  having  ability.    With  to  before  a 
verb,  and  for  before  a  noun. 

Tlie  Amalekites  set  on  them,  supposing  that 
^liey  had  been  weary,  and  uunhle  to  resist. 

Raleigh's  History  of  the  World. 
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Zeal  mov'd  thee  : 
To  please  thy  gods  thou  did'st  it ;  gods  unable 
T'  acquit  themselves,  and  prosecute  their  foes. 

Milton. 

The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz'd  on  the  fair. 
And  sigh'd,  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again. Dri/den. 

I  intended  to  put  it  in  practice,  though  far  u;i- 
ablefor  the  attempt  of  such  a  poem.  Dryden. 

Man,  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  weak  and 
fallen  nature,  was  unable  even  to  form  an  idea  of 
happiness  worthy  his  reasonable  ambition.  Rogers. 
2.  Weak;  impotent. 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor.and  speech  unable  ; 
Beyond  all  maimer  of  so  much  I  love  you.  Shakesp, 

Unabo'lished.  adj.  [from  abolished.] 
Not  repealed  ;  remaining  in  force. 

The  number  of  needless  laws  unabolished,  doth 
weaken  the  force  of  them  that  are  necessary. 

Honker. 

Unacce'ptable.  adj.  [from  acceptable  ] 
Not  pleasing ;  not  such  as  is  well  re- 
ceived. 

The  marquis  at  that  time  was  very  unacceptable 
to  his  countrymen.  Clarendon. 

'Tis  as  indecent  as  unacceptable  ;  and  all  men  are 
willing  to  slink  out  of  such  company,  the  sober  for 
the  hazards,  and  the  jovial  for  the  unpleasantness. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Every  method  for  deterring  others  from  the  like 
practices  for  the  future,  must  be  unacceptable  and 
displeasing  to  the  friends  of  the  guilty. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 
If  he  shrinks  from  an  unacceptable  duty,  there  is 
a  secret  reserve  of  infidelity  at  the  bottom. 

Rogers's  Sermons. 

Unacce'ptableness.  n.  s.  [from  un- 
acceptable.]   State  of  not  pleasing. 

This  alteration  arises  from  the  unacceptableness 
of  the  subject  I  am  upon.  Collier  on  Pride. 

Unacce'pted.  adj.  [from  accepted.]  Not 
accepted. 

By  turns  put  on  the  suppliant,  and  the  lord  ; 
Offer'd  again  the  unaccqned  wreath. 
And  choice  of  happy  love,  or  instant  death. 

Prior. 

Unacce'ssibleness.  n.  s.  [from  acces 
sibleness.]  State  of  not  being  to  be  at- 
tained or  approached. 

Many  excellent  things  are  in  nature,  which,  by 
reason  of  the  remoteness  from  us,  and  unaccessibk- 
7iess  to  them,  are  not  within  any  of  our  faculties  to 
apprehend.  Hale. 

Unacco  mmodated.  adj.  [from  accom- 
modated.] Unfurnished  with  external 
convenience. 

Unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  than  such  a 
poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art.  Shakesp. 

Unacco'mpanied.  adj.  [from  accom- 
panied.]   Not  attended. 

Seldom  one  accident,  prosperous  or  adverse, 
Cometh  unaccompanied  with  the  like.  Hayward. 

Unacco'mplished.  adj.  [from  accm- 
plished.]    Unfinished ;  incomplete. 

Beware  of  death  :  thou  canst  not  die  unperjur'd, 
And  leave  an  nnaccomplish'd  love  behind. 
Thv  vows  are  mine.  Dryden. 

The  gods,  disniay'd  at  his  approach,  withdrew, 
Nor  durst  their  unkccomplisk' d  crime  pursue. 

Dryden. 

Unaccou'ntable.  adj.  [from  account- 
able.] 

\.  Not  explicable;  not  to  be  solved  by 
reason  ;  not  reducible  to  rule. 

I  shall  note  difficulties,  which  are  not  usually 
observed,  though  unaccnmluble.  Gtanvitle. 

The  folly  is  so  unaccountable,  that  enemies  pass 
upon  us  for  friends.  VEstrange. 

There  has  been  an  unaccountable,  disposition  of 
late,  to  fetch  the  fashion  from  thir  French. ^ddisoii. 

What  is  yet  more  unaccountable ,^viou\A  he  com- 
plain of  their  resisting  his  omnipAitence. 

Rogers's  Sennons. 
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TheChinese  are  an  ttnaccountable  peoplejstrange- 
ly  compounded  of  knowledge  and  ignorance. 

Baker's  Refieclions  on  Learning, 

The  manner  whereby  the  soul  and  body  are 
united,  and  how  they  are  distinguished,  is  wholly 
unaccountable  to  us.  Sim/t. 

2.  Not  subject ;  not  controlled. 

Unacco'untably.  adv.  Strangely, 

The  boy  proved  to  be  the  son  of  the  merchant, 
whose  heart  had  so  unaccounta6/ji  melted  at  the 
siglit  of  him.  Addison. 
UN.\'CCURATE,  adj.  [rrom  accurate.] 
Not  exact. 

Galileo  using  an  unaccurate  way,  defined  the  air 
to  be  in  weight  to  water  but  as  one  to  four  hun- 
dred. Boyle. 

Un  a'ccurateness.  n.  s.  [from  unac- 
curate.] Want  of  exactness.  For  thi» 
are  commonly  used  inaccurate  and  in- 
accuracy. 

It  may  be  much  more  probably  maintained 
than  hitherto,  as  against  the  unaccnratentss  and 
unconcludingness  of  the  analytical  experiments- 
vulgarly  to  be  relied  on.  Boyle. 

Unaccu'stomeb.  adj.  [from  accus- 
tomed.] 

1.  Not  used  ;  not  habituated  :  with  to. 

I  was  chastised  as  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke.  Jer  xxxi. 

The  necessity  of  air  to  the  most  of  animals  un- 
accustomed to  the  want  of  it,  may  best  be  judged  of 
by  the  following  experiments.  Botile. 

2.  New ;  not  usual, 

I  'II  send  one  to  Mantua, 
Where  that  same  banish'd  runagate  doth  live, 
Shall  give  him  such  an  unaccustom'd  dram. 
That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tibalt  company.  Shakesp. 

Their  pristine  worth 
The  Britons  recollect,  and  gladly  change 
Sweet  native  home  for  unaccustom'd  air.  Phillips. 

An  old  word  ought  never  to  be  fixed  to  an  tin- 
accustomed  idea,  without  just  and  evident  neces- 
sity. Watts's  Logiek. 
Unackno'wledged.    adj.    [from  ac- 
knowledge.]   Not  owned. 

The  fear  of  what  was  to  come  from  an  unknown,, 
at  least  an  unacknowledged  successor  to  the  crown, 
clouded  much  of  that  prosperity.  Clarendon. 

Unacqua'intance.  n.  s.  [from  ac- 
quaintance] Want  of  familiarity  ;  want 
of  knowledge  :  followed  by  with. 

The  first  is  an  utter  nnacquaintance  with  his 
master's  designs,  in  these  words :  The  servant 
knoweth  not  what  his  master  doth.  South_ 

Unacqua'inted.       [from  acquainted.] 

1.  Not  known;  unusual;  not  familiarly.  ' 
known. 

She  greatly  grew  amazed  at  the  sight. 
And  the  unacquainted  light  began  to  fear.  Spemer. 

2.  Not  having  familiar  knowledge  :  followi 
ed  by  with. 

Festus,  an  infidel,  a  Roman,  one  whose  eats 
were  unacquainted  toith  such  matter,  heard  him,  ■ 
but  could  not  reach  unto  that  whereof  he  spake. 

Uooktr. 

Where  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feel. 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  tliis  tangled  world  ? 

Milm, 

Art  thou  a  courtier. 
Or  I  a  king?  My  ears  are  unacquainted 
With  such  bold  truths,  especially  from  thee. 

Denham. 

Y(mth,  that  with  joys  had  unacquainted  been, 
Envy'd  grey  hairs,  that  once  good  days  had  seen., 

Dryden. 

Let  us  live  like  those  who  expect  to  die,  and, 
then  we  shall  find  that  we  feared  death  only  be- 
cause we  were  unacquainted  with  it. 

Wake's  Prepar.  far  Death.. 
Una'ctive.  adj.    [from  active.] 
1,  Not  brisk  ;  not  lively. 

932. 
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Silly  people  commend  lame,  unactive  children, 
because  they  make  no  noise,  nor  give  them  any 
trouble.  Locke. 
I.  Having  no  employment. 

Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity  ; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range. 
And  of  their  duings  God  takes  no  account. 

Milton. 

t.  Not  busy ;  not  diligent. 

His  life. 

Private,  unactive,  calm,  contemplative ; 

Little  suspicious  to  any  king.  Milton. 

An  homage  which  nature  commands  all  un- 
derstandings to  pay  to  virtue  ;  and  yet  it  is  but  a 
faint,  unactive  thing  ;  for,  in  defiance  of  the  judg- 
ment, the  will  may  still  remain  as  much  a  stranger 
to  virtue  as  before.  Smth. 
.  Having  no  efficacy. 

In  the  fruitful  earth 
His  beams,  unactive  else,  their  vigour  find. 

Milton. 

Jna'ctuated.  adj.    Not  actuated. 

The  peripatetick  matter  is  a  mere  unactuated 
power.  Glanville. 

fuADMl'RED.  adj.  Not  regarded  with 
honour. 

Oh  I  had  I  rather  unadmir'd  remain'd 
In  some  lone  isle,  or  distant  northern  land. 
Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the  way  I  Pope. 
'NADO'red.  adj.    Not  worshipped. 

Nor  was  his  name  unheard,  or  unador  d. 
In  ancient  Greece.  Milton. 

NADo'rned.  a</7.  Not  decorated ;  not 
embellished. 

The  earth,  till  then 
Desert  and  bare,  unsightly,  unadorn'd, 
I,;ouglit  forth  the  tender  grass.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

But  hoary  winter,  unadorn'd  and  bare. 
Dwells  in  the  dire  retreat,  and  freezes  there. 

Addison 

NADVe'nturous.  a<//.  Not  adventur- 
ous. 

The  wisest,  unexperienc'd,  will  be  ever 
Timorous  and  loth,  with  novice  modesty 
ilrresolute,  unhardy,  uwidvent'rous. 

Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 

NADVl'SED.  adj. 
Imprudent ;  indiscreet. 

Madam,  I  liave  unadvis'd 
Deliver'd  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not.  Shakesp. 
Done  without  due  thought ;  rash. 

This  contract  to-night 
Is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden. 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say,  It  lightens. Sha/c.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

These  prosperous  proceedings  were  turned  back 
by  the  unadvised  forwardness  of  divers  chief  couii- 
lellors,  in  making  sudden  and  unreasonable  altera- 
ions.  Hayward. 

Specifick  conformities  can  be  no  unadvised  pro- 
ductions ;  but  are  regulated  by  the  immediate 
efficiency  of  some  knowing  agent.  Glanville 

NADVi'sEDLY.  adv.  Imprudently;  rash- 
ly ;  indiscreetly. 

A  strange  kind  of  speech  unto  Christian  ears  ; 
ind  such  as,  I  hope,  they  themselves  do  acknow- 
ledge unadvisedly  uttered.  Hooker. 

What  man's  wit  is  there  able  to  sound  the  depth 
of  those  dangerous  and  fearful  evils,  whereinto 
our  weak  and  impotent  nature  is  inclinable  to  sink 
Itself,  rather  than  to  shew  an  acknowledgment  of 
error  in  that  which  once  we  have  unadvisedly  taken 
upon  us  to  defend,  against  the  stream  of  a  con- 
trary publick  resolution  ?  Honker. 

What  is  done  cannot  be  now  amended  ; 
Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes, 
Which  after-hours  give  leisure  to  repent  of.  Shak. 

A  word  unadvisedly  spoken  on  the  one  side,  or 
misunderstood  on  the  other,  has  raised  such  an 
version  to  him,  as  in  time  has  produced  a  perfect 
hatred  of  him.  South. 

nadu'lterated.  adj.    Genuine;  not 
epoiled  by  spurious  mixtures. 
I  Lave  only  discovered  one  of  those  channels,  by 
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which  the  history'  of  our  Saviour  might  be  convey- 
ed pure  and  unadulterated. 

Addison  on  the  Christian  Religion. 

Unaffe'cted.  adj. 

1.  Real;  not  hypocritical. 

They  bore  the  king 
To  lie  in  solemn  state,  a  publick  sight . 
Groans,  cries,  and  bowlings  fill  the  crouded  place. 
And  unaffected  sorrow  sat  on  ev'ry  face.  Dryden. 
2    Free  from  afTectation  ;  open  ;  candid ; 
sincere. 

The  maid  improves  her  charms 
With  inward  greatness,  unaffected  wisdom. 
And  sanctity  of  manners.  Addison's  Cato. 

Of  softest  manners,  unaffected  mind  ; 
Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind.  Pope. 

3.  Not  formed  by  too  rigid  observation  of 
rules ;  not  laboured. 

Men  divinely  taught,  and  better  teaching 
The  solid  rules  of  civil  government, 
In  their  majestic,  unaffected  stile. 
Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Milton. 

4.  Not  moved ;  not  touched :  as,  he  sat 
unaffected  to  hear  the  tragedy. 

Unaffe'ctedly.  adv.  Really;  without 
any  attempt  to  produce  false  appear- 
ances. 

He  was  always  unaffectedly  cheerful ;  no  marks 
of  any  thing  heavy  at  his  heart  broke  from  him. 

Locke. 

Unaffe'cting.   adj.     Not  pathetick ; 

not  moving  the  passions. 
Unaffli'cted.  adj.    Free  from  trouble. 

My  unajjiicted  mind  doth  feed 
On  no  unholy  thoughts  for  benefit. 

Daniel's  Mnsoph. 

Unagree'able.  adj.  Inconsistent ;  un- 
suitable. 

Advent'rous  work  !  yet  to  thy  pow'r  and  mine 
Not  unagreeable,  to  found  a  path 
Over  this  main,  from  uell  to  that  new  world. 
  •  Milton. 

Unagree'ableness.  w.  s.  Unsuitable- 
ness  to  ;  inconsistency  with. 

Papias,  a  holy  man,  and  scholar  of  St.  John, 
having  delivered  the  millennium,  men  chose 
rather  to  admit  a  doctrine  whose  unagreeableness  to 
the  gospel  (economy  rendered  it  suspicious,  than 
think  an  apostolick  man  could  seduce  them. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Una'idable.  adj.    Not  to  be  helped. 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded. 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  unaidable  estate.  Shakesp. 

Una'ided.  adj.  Not  assisted;  not  helped. 
Their  number,  counting  those  ih'  unaided  eye 
Can  see,  or  by  invented  tubes  descry. 
The  widest  stretch  of  human  thought  exceeds. 

Blackmore. 

Una'iming.  adj.  Having  no  particular 
direction. 

The  noisy  culverin,  o'erchara'd,  lets  fly. 
And  bursts,  unaiming,  in  the  rended  sky  ; 
Such  fraiilick  flights  are  like  a  madman's  dream. 
And  nature  suffers  in  the  wild  extreme. 

Granville. 

Una  KING.  adj.  Not  feeling  or  causing 
pain. 

Shew  them  th'  unaking  scars  which  I  would  hide. 
As  if  I  had  received  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Unalienable,  adj.  Not  to  be  trans- 
ferred. 

Hereditary  right  should  be  kept  sacred,  not 
from  any  unalictiahle  right  in  a  particular  family, 
but  to  avoid  the  consequences  that  usually  attend 
the  ambition  of  competitors.  Swift. 

Unalla'yed.  adj.  Not  impaired  by  bad 
mixtures. 

Unallayed  satisfactions  are  joys  too  heavenly  to 
fall  to  many  men's  shares  on  earth.  Boyle. 
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Unalli'ed.  adj. 

1.  Having  no  powerful  relation. 

2.  Having  no  common  nature ;  not  con- 
genial. 

He  is  compounded  of  two  very  different  ingre- 
dients, spirit  and  njatter ;  but  how  such  una  (lied 
and  disproportioned  substances  should  act  upon 
each  other,  no  man's  learning  yet  could  tell  him. 

Collier  on  Pride. 

Una'lterable.   adj.     Unchangeable ; 
immutable. 

The  law  of  nature,  consisting  in  a  fixed,  n7ioi- 
terable  relation  of  one  nature  to  another,  is  indis- 
pensable. Sou'.)'.. 

The  fixt  unalterable  laws. 
Settling  the  same  elfect  on  the  same  cause. 

Creeil 

The  truly  upright  man  is  inflexible  in  his  up- 
rightness, and  unalterable  in  his  purpose.  Atterb. 

Una'lterableness.   n.  s.  Immutabi- 
lity ;  unchangeableness. 

This  happens  from  the  unalterableness  of  the 
corpuscles  which  constitute  and  compose  those 
bodies.  Woodward. 

Una'lterably.  adv.  Unchangeably; 
immutably. 
Retain  unalterably  firm  his  love  intire. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
The  day  and  year  are  standard  measures,  be- 
cause they  are  unalterably  constituted  by  those 
motions.  Holder  on  Time. 

Una'ltered.  adj.    Not  changed;  not 
changeable. 

It  was  thought  in  him  an  unpardonable  offenc* 
to  alter  any  thing  ;  in  us  intolerable,  that  w 
suffer  any  thing  to  remain  unaltered.  Hooker. 

To  whom  our  Saviour,  with  unulter'd  brow : 
Thy  coming  hither,  though  1  know  thy  scope, 
I  bid  not,  or  forbid.  Milton. 

To  shew  the  truth  of  my  unalter'd  breast. 
Know,  that  your  life  was  giv'n  at  my  request. 

Dryden. 

Since  these  forms  begin,  and  have  their  end. 
On  some  unalter'd  cause  they  sure  depend.  Dryd. 

Grains  and  nuts  pass  often  through  animals 
unalter'd.  Arbuthnot 

Amongst  the  shells  that  were  fair,  unalter'd,  and 
free  from  such  njineral  insinuations,  there  were 
some  which  could  not  be  matched  by  any  species 
of  shell-fish  now  found  upon  the  sea-shores. 

Woodward's  Nutiirul  History. 

Unama'zeI).  adj.    Not  astonished ;  free 
from  astonishment. 

Though  at  the  voice  much  marvelling  ;  at  length 
Not  unamaz'd,  she  thus  in  answer  spake.  Milton. 
Unambi'tious.  adj.    Free  from  ambi- 
tion. 

My  humble  muse,  in  unambitious  strains. 
Paints  the  green  forests,  and  the  flow'ry  plains. 

Pope. 

I  am  one  of  those  unambitious  people,  who  will 
love  you  forty  years  hence.  Pope. 

Uname'ndable.  adj.  [inemendahilis, 
Lat.]  Not  to  be  changed  for  the  better. 

He  is  the  same  man ;  so  is  every  one  here  that 
you  know:  mankind  h  unamendable. 

Pope  to  Swift. 
Una'miable.  adj.    Not  raising  love. 

Those  who  represent  religion  in  an  unamiable 
light,  are  like  the  spies  sent  by  Muses  to  make  a 
discovery  of  the  land  of  promise,  when,  by  their 
reports,  they  discouraged  the  people  from  enter- 
ing upon  it.  Addisoti's  .'••pectator. 

These  men  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  liii- 
amiable  part  of  themselves,  tliat  they  have  nut  the 
confidence  to  think  they  are  really  beloved. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

Nor  are  the  hills  unamiable,  whose  tops 
To  heav'n  aspire.  Phillips. 
Unanalysed.  adj.    Not  resolved  into 
simple  parts. 

Some  large  crystals  of  refined  and  unanalysed 
nitre  appeared  to  have  each  of  them  six  fiat  sides. 

'Boyie, 
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Una'nchoked.  adj.    Not  anchored. 

A  port  there  is,  iiiclos'd  on  either  side, 
Wliere  sliips  may  rest,  unanchtrr' d,  and  unty'd. 

Pope. 

Unane'led.  adj.  {un  and  knell.']  With- 
out the  bell  rung.    This  sense  I  doubt. 

Thus  was  1,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand 
Cut  olf,  ev'n  in  tlie  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unliousel'd,  unanointed,  unanel'd.    Shak.  Hamlet. 

Una'nimated.  adj.  Not  enlivened  ; 
not  vivified. 

Look  on  those  half  lines  as  the  imperfect  pro- 
ducts of  a  hasty  muse  :  like  the  frogs  in  the  Nile, 
part  kindled  into  life,  and  part  a  lump  of  unin- 
formed unanimated  matter.  Dryden. 
Unani'mity.  n,  s.  [unanimite,  Fr.] 
Agreement  in  design  or  opinion. 

An  honest  party  of  men  acting  with  unanimity, 
are  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  than  the 
same  party  aiming  at  the  same  end  by  different 
views.  Addisnn. 

UNA'NIMOUS.  adj.  [unanime,  Fr.  mia- 
nimis,  Lat.]  Being  of  one  mind ;  agree- 
ing in  design  or  opinion. 

Tiiey  wont  to  meet 
So  .'oft  in  festivals  of  joy,  and  love 
Unanimous,  as  sons  ot  one  great  sire, 
Hynniihg  ih'  eternal  Fatljer. 

Milton's  Paradise  lost. 
With  those  which  Minio's  fields  and.  Phyrgi 
gave, 

All  bred  in  arms,  unanimous  and  brave.  Dryden. 

Un a'nimously.  adv.  [from  mumimous.] 
With  one  mind. 

This  particular  i->  unnnimmisly  reported  by  all 
the  ancieiit  ClirisUHii  authors. 

Addisnn  on  the  Christian  Religion. 

Una'nimousness.  n.  s.     [from  unani- 
mous.']   The  state  of  being  unanimous. 
Unano'inted.  adj. 

1.  Not  anointed. 

2.  Not  prepared  for  death  by  extreme 
unction. 

Tlius  was  1,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand 
Cut  iifi,  ev'n  in  the  bhissoms  of  my  sin, 
(Jnhnusel'd,  unanointed,  unanel'd.  Shakesp. Hamlet. 
Una'nswerable.  adj.    Not  to  be  re- 
futed. 

This  is  a  manifest  and  unanswerable  argument. 

Puleigh. 

I  shall  not  conclude  it  false,  though  I  think  the 
emergent  difficulties,  which  are  its  attendants, 
ununsweraitle.  Gluniiille. 

The  pye's  question  was  wisely  let  fall  without  a 
reply,  to  intiiuate  that  it  was  unansicerable. 

U  Estrange. 

These  speculations  are  strong  intimations,  not 
onl^'  of  the  excellencj'  of  a  human  soul,  hut  of  its 
independence  on  the  body  ;  und  if  they  do  not 
prove,  do  at  least  confirm,  these  two  great  points, 
which  are  established  by  many  otiier  reasons  that 
are  nnansiceruhle.  Addison's  Siiectator. 

As  to  tlie  excuse  drawn  from  the  demands  of 
creditors,  if  it  be  real,  it  is  unanswerable. 

Atterhury  s  Sermons. 

Una  NSWERABLY.  tfrfii.  Beyond  confu- 
tation. 

It  will  put  their  little  logick  hard  to  it,  to  prove, 
that  there  can  be  any  obedience  where  there  is  no 
command.  And  therefore  it  iinansu:erubty  follows, 
that  the  abettors  of  the  fureineiilioned  principle 
plead  conicieiice  in  a  direct  and  bare-faced  coji- 
tradiclion  lu  God's  ex[)ress  command.  Soutn. 

Una'nsvvere'j.  adj. 

1.  Not  opposed  by  a  reply. 

Unimswer  d  lest  tMou  boast. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Must  I  tamely  bear 
Tiiis  arrogance  uniinswer'd?  Thou  'rt  a  traitor. 

Addison. 

2.  Not  'jonfuted. 

All  :'iese  reasons,  they  say,  have  been  brought, 
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and  were  hitherto  never  answered ;   besides  a 
number  of  merriments  and  jests  unanswered  like- 
wise.      _  Hooker. 
3.  Not  suitably  returned. 

Quench,  Corydon,  thy  long  unanswer'd  fire  ; 
Mind  what  the  common  wants  of  life  require.Drj;. 
Unappa'lled.  adj.    Not  daunted ;  not 
impressed  by  fear. 

If  my  memory  must  thus  be  thralled 
To  that  strange  stroke,  which  conquer'd  all  my 
senses ; 

Can  thoughts  still  thinking  so  rest  unappall'd  ? 

Sidney. 

Inferflal  ghosts 
Environ'd  thee  ;  some  howl'd,  some  yell'd,  some 
shriek'd  ; 

Some  bent  at  thee  their  fiery  darts  ;  while  thou 
Sat'st  unappall'd  in  calm  and  sinless  peace.  Milton. 

As  a  lion,  unappall'd  with  fear. 
Springs  on  the  toils,  and  rushes  on  the  spear.Dri/. 

Does  this  appear  like  guilt,  when  thus  serene, 
With  eyes  erect,  and  visage  unappall'd, 
Fixt  on  that  awful  face,  I  stand  the  charge ; 
Amaz'd,not  fearing  ?  Smith'sPheedra  andHyppolitus. 

Unappa'relled.  adj.  Not  dressed;  not 
cloathed. 

In  Peru,  though  they  were  an  unapparelled  peo- 
ple, and  had  some  customs  very  barbarous,  yet 
the  government  of  the  Incas  had  many  parts  of 
civility.  Baron's  Holy  War. 

Till  our  souls  be  unapparelled 
Of  bodies,  they  from  bliss  are  banished.  Donne. 

Unappa'kent.  adj.    Obscure  ;  not  vi- 
sible. 

Thy  potent  voice  he  hears, 
And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation,  and  the  rising  birth 
Of  nature,  from  the  nnapparent  deep.  Milton. 

Unappe'asable.  adj.    Not  to  be  paci- 
fied ;  implacable. 

The  unappeasable  rage  of  Hildebrand  and  his 
successors  never  lett  [lersecuting  him,  b^  raising 
one  rebellion  upon  another.         Raleish  s  Essays. 

I  see  thou  art  implacable  ;  more  deaf 
To  pray'rs  than  winds  to  seas  ;  yet  winds  to  seas 
Arc  reconcil'd  at  length,  and  seas  to  shore. 
Thy  anger,  unappeasable,  still  rages. 
Eternal  tempest  never  to  be  calui'd.  Milton. 

Unappe'ased.  adj.    Not  pacified. 

Sacrifice  his  flesh, 
That  so  the  shadows  be  not  unappeas'd.  Shakesp. 

His  son  forgot,  his  empress  unoppeas'ri  ; 
How  soon  the  tyrant  with  new  love  is  seiz'd  !  Dryd. 

Una'pplicable.   adj.     [from  apply.] 
Such  as  cannot  be  applied. 

Gratitude,  by  being  confined  to  the  few,  has  a 
very  narrow  province  to  work  on,  being  acknow- 
.  lerlged  to  ht:  unappltcable,  and  so  consequently  in- 
etfectual  to  all  others.  Hammond. 

Their  beloved  earl  of  Manchester  appeared  now 
as  unapplicable  to  their  purposes  as  the  other. 

Clarendon. 

The  singling  out,  and  laying  in  order  those  in- 
termediate ideas,  that  demonstratively  shew  the 
equality  or  inequality  of  unapplicable  quantities, 
has  produced  discoveries.  Locke. 

Unapprehe'nbed.  adj.     Not  under- 
stood. 

They  of  whom  God  is  altogether  unapprehended, 
are  but  few  in  number,  and  for  grossness  of  wit 
such,  that  they  hardly  seem  to  hold  the  place  of 
human  being.  Hooker. 

Unapprehe'nsive.  adj.    [from  appre- 
hend.] 

1 .  Not  intelligent ;  not  ready  of  concep- 
tion. 

The  same  temper  of  mind  makes  a  man  nnap- 
pi-ehejisivc  ajid  insensible  of  any  misery  sutl'ered 
by  oilicrs.  South. 

2.  Not  suspecting. 

Unappro'ached.  adj.  Inaccessible. 

God  is  light. 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dweic  from  eternity.  Uiltoti's  Paradise  Lost 
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Unapproved,  adj.    [from  approve.] 
Not  approved. 

Evil  into  the  mind 
May  come  and  go  so  unapprcrv'd,  and  leave 
No  spot  behind.  Mitim. 

UNA  PT,  adj.    [from  apt.] 

1 .  Dull ;  not  apprehensive. 

2.  Not  ready;  notpropense. 

I  am  a  soldier,  and  unapt  to  weep.  Shakesp. 
My  blood  hath  been  too  cool  and  temperate. 
Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities.  S'aakesp. 

3.  Unfit ;  not  qualified  :  with  to  before  a 
verb,  for  before  a  noun. 

Fear  doth  grow  from  an  apprehension  of  deity 
indued  with  irresistible  power  to  hurt ;  and  is,  of 
all  affections  (anger  excepted)  the  unaptest  to  ad- 
mit any  confeience  with  reason.  Hooker, 

A  longing  after  sensual  pleasures  is  a  dissolution 
of  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  makes  it  loose,  soft 
and  wandering,  unapt  for  noble,  wise,  or  spiritual 
employments.  Taylor, 

4.  Improper  ;  unfit ;  unsuitable. 
Una'ptly.  «rfi>.    [from  unapt.]  Unfitly; 

improperly. 

He  swims  on  his  back;  and  the  shape  of  his 
back  seems  to  favour  it,  being  very  like  the  bot- 
tom of  a  boat:  nor  do  his  hinder  legs  unaptly  re- 
semble a  pair  of  oars.  Grew. 

Una'ptness.  m.  s.    [from  unapt.] 

J.  Unfitness;  unsuitableness. 

Men's  apjiarei  is  commonly  made  according  to 
their  conditions,  and  their  conditions  are  often 
governed  by  their  garments  ;  for  the  person  that 
is  gowned,  is  by  his  gown  put  in  mind  of  gravity, 
and  alio  restrained  from  lightness  by  the  very  ttw- 
n;)i«ess  of  his  weed.  Sjienser. 

2.  Dulness  ;  want  of  apprehension. 
That  unaptness  made  you  minister 

Thus  to  excuse  yourself.  Shakesp,  Timon. 

3.  Unreadiness ;  disqualification  ;  want  of 
propension. 

The  mind,  by  being  engaged  in  a  task  beyond 
its  strength,  like  the  body  strained  by  lifting  at  a 
weigiit  too  heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken,  aiid 
thereby  gets  an  unaj>tness  or  an  aversion  to  any 
vigorous  attempt  ever  after.  Locke, 

Una'rgued.  adj.    [from  argue.] 

1.  Not  disputed. 

What  thou  bid'st, 
Unargu'd  1  obey  ;  so  God  ordains.  Milt.  Par.  Losf. 

2.  Not  censured. 

Not  that  this  work  liv'd  in  the  hands  of  foes, 
Unargu'd  then,  ai)d  yet  hath  fame  from  those. 

Ben  Jonson. 

7bUNA'RM.  y.  a.  [from«m.]  Todisarm; 
to  strip  of  armour  ;  to  deprive  of  arms. 

Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  (i;;iit  to-day. 47mtej). 

Unarm  me,  Eros;  the  long  day's  task  is  (lone. 
And  we  n.ust  sleep.  Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Galen  would  not  leave  unto  the  world  too  subllt 
a  theory  of  poisons  :  unarming  thereby  the  malice 
of  venemous  spirits.         Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Una'rmed.  adj.    [from  unarm.]  Hav- 
ing no  armour  ;  having  no  weapons. 

On  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy  :  to  our  shores 
Throng  many  doubtful,  hollow-hearted  friends, 
Unarm'd,  and  unresolv'd  to  beat  them  back.  Shak. 

He  all  unarm'd 
.Shall  chace  thee  wiih  the  terror  of  his  voice 
From  thy  demoniack  holds,  possession  foul; 
Thee  and  thy  legions,  yelling  they  shall  fly, 
And  beg  to  hide  them  in  a  herd  of  swine.  Milton, 

Though  unarm'd  I  am. 
Here,  without  my  sword  or  pointed  lance, 
Hope  not,  base  man,  unquestion'd  hence  to  go. 

Dryden. 

Whereas  most  othiT  creatures  are  furnished  with 
weapons  for  their  defence  ;  man  is  born  altogether 
unarmed.  Grew. 
Unarra'igned.  adj.    Not  brought,  to  a 
trial. 
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As  lawful  lord,  and  king  hy  just  descent, 
Should  here  be  judg'd,  unheard,  and  unarraign'd. 

Daniel. 

NARRA'yed.  adj.    Not  dressed. 

As  if  this  infant  world  ytlunarray'd, 
Naked  and  bare,  in  Nature's  lap  were  laid. 

Dry  den. 

KM  unarray'd,  he  ran  tu  his  relief, 
50  hasty  and  so  artless  was  his  grief.  Diyden. 

jja'rtful.  adj. 
Having  no  art,  or  cunning. 
A  chearful  sweetness  in  liis  looks  he  has, 
Ind  innocence  unartf  ul  in  his  face. 

Dryden's  Juvenal. 

Wanting  skill. 

How  unartful  would  it  liave  been  to  have  set 
lira  in  a  corner,  when  he  was  to  have  given  light 
,nd  warmth  to  all  the  bodies  round  him ! 

Cheyne's  Phili'snphicat  Principles. 
^a'rtfully.  adv.  In  an  unartful 
manner. 

In  the  report,  although  it  be  not  unartfully 
Irawn,  and  is  perfectly  in  the  spirit  of  a  pleader, 
here  is  no  great  skill  required  lo  detect  the  many 
uistakes.  Swijt's  Miscellanies. 

VARTlFl'ciALLY.  adv.  Contrarily  to 
irt. 

Not  a  feather  is  unartificially  made,  misplaced, 
edundant,  or  defective. 

Derham's  Physico-Theology. 

ia'sked.  adj. 

Not  courted  by  solicitation. 

With  what  eagerness,  what  circumstance, 
Tnask'd,  thou  tak'st  such  pains  to  toll  me  only 
/ly  son's  the  better  man.  Denham's  Sophy. 

Not  sought  by  entreaty  or  care. 

The  bearded  corn  ensu'd 
"rom  earth  unask'd,  nor  was  that  earth  renew'd. 

Dryden. 

How,  or  why 
hould  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lye? 
htask'd  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice  ; 
Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their  price. 
I  Dryden. 
fASPi  RiNG.  adj.    Not  ambitious. 
:  To  be  modest  and  unaspiriyig,  in  honour  prefer- 
ing  one  another.  Rogers. 

[assa'ilable.  adj.  Exempt  from  as- 
lault. 

In  the  number,  I  do  but  know  one, 
hat  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
nshak'd  of  motion.  Shakesp.  Julius  Cesar. 

assa'iled.  adj.  Not  attacked;  not 
ssaulted. 

As  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day, 
grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unassaiPd. 

Shakesp. 

I  believe 

liat  he,  the  supreme  good,  f'  whuni  all  things  ill 
re  but  as  slavish  officers  of  venpeMice, 
fould  send  a  glist'ring  guardian,  if  need  were, 
J  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd. 

Milton's  Comm. 
ASSa'yed.  adj.  Unattempted. 

What  is  faith,  love,  virtue  unassay'd 
one,  without  exterior  help  sustain'd  ?  Milton. 
ASSi'sTED.  adj.    Not  helped. 
Its  victories  were  the  victories  of  reason,  unassist- 
by  the  force  of  human  power,  and  as  gentle  as 
e  triumphs  of  light  over  darkness. 

Addison  s  Freeholder. 
What  unassisted  reason  could  not  discover,  that 
od  has  set  clearly  before  us  in  the  revelation  of 
-  gospel ;  a  felicity  equal  to  our  most  enlarged 
sires ;  a  state  of  immortal  and  unchangeable 
Jty.  Sogers. 
ASSi'sTlNG.  adj.    Giving  no  help. 
With  these  1  went,  a  brother  of  the  war ; 
or  idle  stood,  with  unassistiijg  hands, 
hen  savage  beasts, and  men'smore  savage  bands, 
leir  virtuous  toil  subdu'd  :  yet  these  I  sway'd- 

Dryden. 

assu'ming.  adj.    Not  arrogant. 

Unassuming  worth  in  secret  liv'd, 
id  died  neglected.  Thmimns  Winter, 
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Unassu'red.  adj, 

1,  Not  confident. 

The  ensuing  treatise,  with  a  timorous  and  un- 
assured countenance,  adventures  into  your  pre- 
sence. Glanville 

2.  Not  to  be  trusted. 

The  doubts  and  dangers,  the  delays  and  woes. 
The  feigned  fritiids,  the  unassured  foes, 
Do  make  a  lover's  life  a  wretch's  hell.  Spenser. 

Unato  ned.  fl<//.    Not  expiated. 

Could  you  atl'ord  him  such  a  bribe  as  that, 
A  brother's  blood  3et  unaton'd?  Howe. 

Unatta'i  N ABLE.  adj.  Not  to  be  gained 
or  obtained  ;  being  out  of  reach. 

Praise  and  prayer  are  God's  due  wi>rshi|) ;  which 
are  unattainable  by  our  discourse,  simply  ccmsi- 
dered,  without  the  benefit  of  divine  revelation. 

Dryden  s  Beligio  Laid. 

I  do  not  expect  that  men  should  be  perfectly 
kept  from  error :  that  is  more  than  human  nature 
can,  hy  any  means,  be  advanced  to  :  1  aim  at  no 
such  unattainable  privilege  ;  I  only  speak  of  what 
they  should  do.  Locke. 

Unatta'inableness.   n.  s.     State  of 
being  out  of  reach. 

Desire  is  stopped  by  the  opinion  of  the  imi  ossi- 
bility,  .or  unattainableness  of  the  good  proposed. 

Unattempted.   adj.     Untried ;  not 
assayed. 

He  left  no  means  unattempted  of  destroying  his 
son.  Sidney. 

Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand. 
When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm  ; 
But  that  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet. 
Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich.  Shakesp. 
It  pursues 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.  Milton. 

Leave  nothing  unattempted  to  destroy 
That  perjur'd  race.  Denham. 

Shall  we  be  discouraged  from  any  attempt  of 
doing  good,  by  the  possibility  of  our  failing  in  it  ? 
How  many  of  the  best  things  would,  at  this  rate, 
have  been  left  unattempted !  Atterbury. 

Unatte'nded.  adj. 

1.  Having  no  retinue,  or  attendants. 

With  goddess-like  demeanor  forth  she  went. 
Not  unattended.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  Having  no  followers. 

Such  unattended  generals  can  never  make  a  revo- 
lution in  Parnassus.  Dryden. 

3.  Unaccompanied ;  forsaken. 

Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended.       Shakesp  Macbeth. 

Unatte'nding.  Of//.    Not  attending. 

Ill  is  lost  that  praise. 
That  is  address'd  to  unattending  cars.  Milton. 

Ev'ry  nymph  of  the  flood,  her  tresses  rending. 
Throws  off  her  armlet  of  pearl  in  the  main  ; 

Neptune  in  aii}:uish  his  charge  unattending, 
Vessels  are  found'ring,  and  vows  are  in  vain. 

Dryden. 

Unatte'ntive.  adj.    Not  regarding. 

Man's  nature  is  so  unattentive  to  good,  that  there 
can  scarce  be  too  many  moiiitors. 

Government  of' the  Tongue. 

Such  things  are  not  accompanied  with  show, 
and  therefore  seldom  draw  the  eyes  of  the  unatten- 
tive. Taller. 

Unava'ilable.  a«(/.  Useless;  vainvirith 
respect  to  any  purpose. 

When  we  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  the 
strongest  causes,  wherefore  they  should  imagine 
that  reading  is  so  unavailable,  the  most  we  can 
learn  is,  that  sermons  are  the  ordinance  of  God, 
tiie  scriptures  dark,  and  the  labour  of  reading 
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Hooker. 


Unava'iling.  adj.    Useless;  vain. 
Since  my  inevitable  death  you  know, 
You  safely  unavailing  pity  show  : 
'Tis  popular  to  mourn  a  dying  foe. 

Dryden's  Aureng. 
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Supine  he  tumbles  on  the  crimson  sands,  ^ 
Before  his  helpless  friends  and  native  bands,  > 
And  spreads  for  aid  his  unavailing  liands. Pope.  ' 

Unavo'idable.  adj. 

1.  Inevitable ;  not  to  be  shunned. 

Oppression  on  one  side,  and  ambition  on  the 
other,  are  the  unavoidable  occasions  of  war. 

Dryden. 

It  is  unauoWoft/e  to  all,  to  have  opinions,  with- 
out certain  proofs  of  their  truth  Locke. 

Single  acts  of  transgression  will,  through  weak- 
ness and  surprize,  be  unavoidable  to  the  best 
guarded.  Uogers. 

The  merits  of  Christ  will  make  up  the  unavoida- 
ble deficiencies  of  our  service  ;  will  prevail  for 
pardon  to  our  sincere  repentance.  Uogers, 

All  sentiments  of  worldly  grandeur  vanish  at 
that  unavoidable  moment,  which  decides  the  des- 
tiny of  men.  Clarissa. 

2.  Not  to  be  missed  in  ratiocination. 

That  something  is  of  itself,  is  self-evident,  be- 
cause we  see  things  are  ;  and  the  things  that  we 
see  must  either  have  had  some  first  cause  of  their 
being,  or  have  been  always,  and  of  themselves : 
one  of  them  is  unavoidable,  Tdlotson. 

I  think  itunavoidabte  fur  ever^  rational  creature, 
that  will  examine  his  own  or  any  other  existence, 
to  have  the  notion  of  an  eternal,  wise  being,  who 
had  no  beginning.  Locke 

Un Avo'iDABLENESS.  w.  s.  Inevitability. 

How  can  we  conceive  it  subjpct  to  material  im 
pressions  ?  and  yet  the  importunity  of  pain,  and 
unavoidahleness  of  sensations,  strongly  persuade 
that  we  are  so.  Glanville, 

Unavo'idably.  adv.  Inevitably. 

The  most  perfect  administration  must  unavoida- 
bly produce  opposition  from  multitudes  who  are 
made  happy  by  it.  Addison. 

Unavo'ided.  adj.  Inevitable. 

We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must  suffer ; 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  n.,w.  Shakesp. 

Rare  poems  ask  rare  friends  ; 
Yet  satyrs,  since  the  most  of  mankind  be 
Their  unavoided  subject,  fewest  see.    Ben  Jonson, 
Unauthori'sed.  adj.    Not  supported 
by  authority ;  not  properly  commis- 
sioned. 

To  kiss  in  private  ? 
— An  iinawt/ion:f<l  kiss.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

It  is  for  you  to  ravage  seas  and  land, 
Unauthorizd  by  my  supreme  command.  Dryden. 

Unawa're.  7  adv.  [from  awarCy  or 
Unawares,  j  wary.'\ 

1.  Without  thought;   without  previous 
meditation. 

Take  heed  lest  you  fall  unawares  into  that  in- 
convenience you  formerly  found  fault  with. 

Spenser. 

It  is  my  father's  face, 
Wliom,  in  this  conflict,  I  unawares  have  kill'd. 

Shakesp. 

Firm  we  subsist ;  yet  possible  to  swerve, 
And  fall  into  deception  unaware.  Milton, 

A  pleasant  beverage  he  prepar'd  before. 
Of  wine  and  Inmey  mix'd  ;  with  added  store 
Of  opium:  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought, 
Who  swallow'd  unatvares  the  sleepy  draught, 
And  snor'd  secure.  Dryden. 

'Tis  a  sensation  like  that  of  a  limb  lopped  off; 
one  is  trying  every  minute  unawares  to  use  it,  and 
finds  it  is  not.  P"pe- 

2.  Unexpectedly;  when  it  is  not  thought 

of;  suddenly. 

Let  destruction  come  upon  him  at  unawares, 
and  let  his  net  that  he  hath  hid  catch  himself.  . 

Psalm  XXXV.  8. 

My  band,  unawares  to  me,  was,  by  the  force 
of  that  endeavour  it  just  before  employed  to  sus- 
tain the  fallen  weight,  carried  up  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  t  bruised  it.  Bnyle. 

Though  we  live  never  so  long,  we  are  still  sur- 
prized :  we  put  tlie  evil  day  far  from  us,  and  then 
It  catches  us  unawares,  aiid  we  tremble  at  the 
prospect.  Wake. 
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3.  In  this  sense  I  believe  at  unawares  is 
the  proper  use. 

He  breaks  at  unawares  upon  our  walks, 
And,  like  a  midiught  wolf,  invades  the  fold. 

Dryiien. 

Una'wed.  adj.    Unrestrained  by  fear  or 
reverence. 

The  raging  and  fanatic  distemper  of  the  house 
of  corainons  must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
such  good  ministers  of  the  crown,  as,  being  un- 
awed  by  any  guilt  of  their  own,  could  have  watch- 
ed other  men  s.  Clarendon. 

Unforc'd  by  punishment,  unaw'd  by  fear. 
His  words  were  simple,  and  his  soul  sincere. Dri/d. 

Unba  cked,  adj. 

1.  Not  tamed ;  not  taught  to  bear  the 
rider. 

Then  1  beat  my  tabor ;  i 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their 
ears, 

Advanc'd  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses, 
As  they  smelt  musick.  Shake.'ip.  Tempest. 

A  well-wa^ed  horse  will  safely  convey  thee  to 
thy  journi.y  s  end,  when  an  unbacked  filly  may 
give  thee  a  fall.  Suckling. 

They  flinch  like  unbacked  fillies.  Dennis's  Letter. 

2.  Not  countenanced  ;  not  aided. 

Let  the  weigtit  of  ihiiie  own  infamy 
Fall  on  thee  uiisupporled,  and  unback'd. 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 

Unba'lanced.  adj.    Not  poised  ;  not  in 
equipoise. 

Letearth  unbalanc'd  from  her  orbit  fly, 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  through  the  sky  .Pope. 

Unba'llasted.  adj.    Not  kept  steady 
by  ballast ;  unsteady. 

They  having  but  newly  left  those  granimatick 
flats,  where  they  struck  unreasonably,  to  learn  a 
few  words  with  lamentable  construction  ;  and  now 
on  the  sudden  transported  under  another  climate, 
to  be  tost  and  turnioiled  with  their  unballasted  wits 
in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  controversy, 
do,  for  the  most  part,  grow  into  hatred  of  learning. 

Milton. 

As  at  sea  th'  unballast  vessel  rides, 
Cast  to  and  fro,  the  sport  of  winds  and  tides ; 
So,  in  the  bounding  chariot  toss'd  on  high. 
The  youth  is  hurried  headlong  through  the  sky. 

Addison. 

Unba'nded.  adj.    [from  band.]  Want- 
ing a  string,  or  band. 

Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet 
unbanded,  and  every  thing  demonstrating  a  care- 
less desolation.  Shakesp. 

To  Unba'r.  v.  a.    [from  bar.]  To  open, 
by  removing  the  bars;  to  unbolt. 

'Tis  not  secure,  tliis  place  or  that  to  guard. 
If  any  other  entrance  stand  unbarr'd.  Denham. 

These  rites  the  king  refus'd. 
Deaf  to  their  cries  ;  nor  would  the  gates  wibar 
Of  sacred  peace,  or  loose  th'  imprison'd  war. 

Ihyden. 

Unba'rbed.  adj.    [barba,  Lat]  Not 
shaven.    Out  of  use. 

Must  I  go  shew  them  my  unbarhed  sconce  ? 
Must  my  base  tongue  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie  ?  Shakesp.  Cmiolanus. 

Unba'rked.   adj.    [from  bark.]  De- 
corticated ;  stripped  of  the  bark. 

A  branch  of  a  tree,  unbarked  some  space  at  the 
bottom,  and  so  set  in  the  ground,  hath  grown. 

Bacon. 

Unba'shful.  adj.    Impudent;  shame- 
less. 

Nor  did  I  with  unhashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility.  Shakesp. 

Unba'ted.  adj.    [from  bate.].  Not  re- 
pressed ;  not  blunted. 

VVIiereis  the  horse,  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  Ih'  unhated  fire 
'i'hat  he  did  pace  them  first?  Shak.  Metch.  of  Ven. 
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Unba'thed.  adj.     [from  bath.]  Not 
wet. 

Fierce  Pasimond,  their  passage  to  prevent, 
Thrust  full  on  Cymon's  back  in  his  descent: 
The  blade  return'd  unbath'd,  and  to  the  handle 
bent.  Dryden. 

Unba'ttered.  adj.     Not  injured  by 
blows. 

I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  arms 
Are  hir'd  to  bear  their  staves  :  or  thou,  Macbeth ; 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 
I  sheath  again  undeeded.  Shakesp. 

To  Unba'y.  v.  a.    To  set  open  ;  to  free 
from  the  restraint  of  mounds. 

I  ought  now  to  loose  the  reins  of  my  affections, 
to  unbay  the  current  of  my  passion,  and  love  on 
without  boundary  or  measure.  Norris's  Miscellany. 

Unbea'ring.  adj.    Bringing  no  fruit. 

He  with  his  pruning  hook  disjoins 
Unbearing  branches  from  tlieir  head. 
And  gratts  more  happy  in  their  stead.  Dryden. 

Unbe'aten.  adj. 

1.  Not  treaited  with  blows. 

His  mare  was  truer  than  his  chronicle', 
For  she  had  rode  five  miles  unspurr'd,  unbeaten, 
And  then  at  last  turn'd  tail  towards  Neweaton. 

Bishop  Corbet 

2.  Not  trodden. 

We  must  tread  unbeaten  paths,  and  make  a  way 
where  we  do  nut  find  one;  but  it  shall  be  always 
with  a  light  in  our  hand.  Bacon. 

If  your  bold  muse  dare  tread  unbeaten  paths. 

Roscommon. 

Virtue,  to  crown  her  fav'rites,  loves  to  try 
Some  new,  unbeaten  passage  to  the  sky.  Swift. 

Unbecoming,  adj.    Indecent;  unsuit- 
able ;  indecorous. 

Here 's  our  chief  guest. 
— If  he  had  been  forgotten. 
It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  (mr  great  feast. 
And  all  things  unbecoming.        Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

No  thought  of  flight. 
None  of  retreat,  no  unbecoming  deed 
That  argu'd  fear.  Milton  s  Paradise  Lost. 

I  should  rather  believe  that  the  nose  was  the 
seat  of  wrath  in  beasts  than  in  mankind;  and  that 
it  was  unbecoming  of  any  but  Pan,  who  had  very 
much  of  the  beast  in  him,  to  wrinkle  up  his  nose 
in  anger.  Dryden. 

My  grief  lets  unbecoming  speeches  fall  : 
I  should  have  dy'd,  and  not  complain'd  at  all. 

Dryden. 

This  pctulancy  in  conversation  prevails  among 
some  of  that  sex,  where  it  appears  the  most  un- 
becoming nnd  unnatural.         Addison's  Freeholder. 

Men  of  wit,  learning,  and  virtue,  might  strike 
out  every  offensive  or  unbecoming  passage  from 
plays.  Swift. 

Such  proceed  upon  debates  vi'ithout  unbecoming 
warmth.  Swiji. 

Unbeco'mingness.  n.  s.  Indecency; 
indecorum. 

If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ought 
to  be  grave,  kind  and  sober,  representing  the  ill 
or  unbecomingness  of  the  fault.  Locke. 
To  Unbe'd.  v.  a.    To  raise  from  a  bed. 

Eels  nnbed  themselves,  and  stir  at  the  noise  of 
thunder.  Walton's  Angler. 

Unbefi'tting.  fl</;.  Not  becoming;  not 
suitable. 

Love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains. 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  in  vain.  Shakesp. 

Far  be  it  that  I  should  write  thee  sin,  or  blarue  ! 
Or  think  thee  unbefitting  holiest  place.  Milton. 

He  might  several  times  have  made  peace  with 
liis  discontented  subjects,  upon  terms  not  at  all  un- 
befitting his  dignity  or  interest ;  but  he  rather  chose 
to  sacrifice  the  whole  alliance  to  his  private  pas- 
sion. Swift. 

To  Unbege't.  v.  n.   To  deprive  of  exist- 
ence. 

Wishes  each  minute  he  could  unbeget 
Those  rebel  sons  who  dare  t'  usurp  his  seat. 

Dryden. 
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Uneego't. 
Unbego'ttei 

1 .  Eternal ;  without  generation. 

Why  should  he  attribute  the  same  honour  to 
matter,  which  is  subject  to  corruption,  as  to  the 
eternal,  ^vlbegotten,  and  immutable  God  ? 

Stillingjieet, 

2.  Not  yet  generated. 

God  omnipotent,  must'ring 
Armies  of  pestilence;  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot.  Shakeip, 

In  thy  pow'r 
It  lies  yet,  ere  conception,  to  prevent 
The  race  unblest,  to  being  yet  unbegot.  Milton, 

3.  Not  attaining  existence. 

Where  a  child  finds  his  own  parents  his  per- 
verters,  better  were  it  for  him  to  have  been  unborn 
and  unbegot,  than  ask  a  blessing  of  those  whose 
conversation  btcathes  nothing  but  a  curse.  South. 

To  Unbegui'le.  V.  a.  To  undeceive; 
to  set  free  from  the  influence  of  any 
deceit. 

Then  unbeguile  thyself,  and  know  with  me. 
That  angels,  though  on  earth  employ'd  they  be, 
Are  still  in  heav'n.  Dot^ne. 

Their  comeliness  unbeguiled  the  vulgar  of  the 
odd  opinion  the  loyalists  had  formerly  infused 
into  them,  by  their  concionatory  invectives. 

Howet's  Vocal  Forest. 
Unbehe'ld.  adj.  Unseen  ;  not  discover- 
able to  the  sight. 

These  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night. 
Shine  not  in  vain.  Milton. 

Unbelief,  n.  s. 

1.  Incredulity. 

'Tis  not  vain  or  fabulous. 
What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  th'  heav'nly  muse, 
Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  \erse. 
Of  dire  chimaeras,  and  enchanted  isles, 
And  rifted  rocks,  whose  entrance  leads  to  hell; 
For  such  there  be  ;  but  unieiif/' is  blind.  Milton. 

I 'm  justly  plagued  by  this  your  unbelief. 
And  am  myself  the  cause  of  my  own  grief. 

Dryden. 

Such  an  universal  acquaintance  with  things  will 
keep  you  from  an  excess  of  credulity  and  unbelief; 
i.  e.  a  readiness  to  believe  or  to  deny  every  thing 
at  first  hearing.  Watts. 

2.  Infidelity;  irreligion. 

Where  profess'd  unbelief  is,  there  can  Le  no  vi- 
sible church  of  Christ ;  there  may  be  where  sound 
belief  wanteth.  Booker. 

To  Unbelik've.  v.  a. 

1 ,  To  discredit ;  not  to  trust. 

Heav'n  shield  your  grace  from  woe. 
As  1,  thus  wrong'd,  hence  utibelieved  go!  Shakesp. 

So  great  a  prince  and  favourite  so  suddenly  me- 
tamorphosed into  travellers  with  no  greater  train, 
was  enough  to  make  any  man  unbelieve  his  five 
senses.  Woilons  Buckingham. 

2.  Not  to  think  real  or  true. 

Nor  less  than  sight  and  hearing  could  convince 
Of  such  an  unforeseen  and  unbeliev'd  offence. 

Dryden. 

Unbelte'ver.  n.  s.  An  infidel ;  one 
who  believes  not  the  scripture  of  God. 

The  ancient  fathers  being  often  constrained  to 
shew  what  warrant  they  had  so  much  to  rely  upon 
the  scriptures,  endeavoured  still  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  books  of  God,  by  arguments  such 
as  unbelievers  themselves  must  needs  think  reason- 
able, if  they  judged  thereof  as  they  should. 

Hooker. 

What  endless  war  would  jealous  nations  tear. 
If  none  above  did  witness  what  tliey  swear? 
Sad  fate  of  itnbetievers,  and  j'et  just. 
Among  themselves  to  find  so  little  trust.  Waller. 

In  the  New  Testament,  religion  is  usually  ex- 
pressed bv  faith  in  God  and  Christ,  and  the  love 
of  them.  'Hence  it  is  that  true  Christians  are  so 
frequently  called  believers;  and  wicked  and  un- 
godly men  unbelievers.  Tittotson.' 

He  i)ronounces  the  children  of  such  parents  as 
were,  one  of  them  a  Christian,  and  the  other  an 
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unbeliever,  holy,  on  account  of  the  faith  and  holi- 
ness of  that  one.  Atterbuiy. 

Men  always  grow  vicious  before  tliej  become 
unbelievers ;  but  if  you  would  once  convince  pro- 
fligates by  topicks  drawn  from  the  view  of  their 
own  quiet,  reputation,  and  healtb,  their  infidelity 
would  soon  drop  off.  Swy't's  Miscellanies. 

Unbelie'ving.  adj.    Infidel.  . 

No  pause. 

No  stay  of  slaughter  found  liis  vigorous  arm ; 
But  tW  unbelieving  squadrons  turn'd  to  flight. 
Smote  in  the  rear.  Phillips. 

This  wrought  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  un- 
believing Jews,  and  the  greatest  conviction  in  the 
Gentiles.  Addison. 

In  the  days  of  the  apostle,  when  all  who  pro- 
fessed themselves  disciples  of  Christ  were  converts 
of  conscience,  this  severe  censure  might  be  re- 
strained to  the  unbelieving  part  of  mankind. 

Rogers. 

Unbelo'ved.  adj.    Not  loved. 

Whoe'er  you  are,  not  unbelov'd  by  heav'n, 
Since  oa  our  friendly  shore  your  ships  are  driven. 

Dryden. 

To  Unbe'nd.  v.  a. 
.  To  free  from  flexure. 

It  is  lawful  to  relax  and  unbend  our  bow,  but 
not  to  suffer  it  to  be  unready,  or  unstrung. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living. 
1  must  be  in  the  battle  ;  but  1 'II  gi) 
With  empty  quiver,  and  unbended  bow.  Dryden. 

2.  To  relax ;  to  remit ;  to  set  at  ease  for 
a  time. 

Here  have  1  seen  the  king,  when  great  affairs 
Gave  leave  to  slacken  and  unbend  his  cares, 
Attended  to  the  chace  by  all  the  flow'r  of  youth. 

Denham. 

From  those  great  cares  when  ease  your  soul  un- 
bends, 

Your  pleasures  are  design'd  to  noble  ends. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  relax  vitiously  or  effeminately. 
You  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 

So  brain-sickly  of  things.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

LJnbe'nding.  adj. 

I.  Not  suffering  flexure. 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  th'  uiibending  corn,  and  skims  alone  the 
main.  roj.e. 
.  Not  yielding ;  resolute. 

Ye  noble  few,  who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressures,  yet  a  little  while. 
And  all  your  woes  are  past.  Thomson. 

3.  Devoted  to  relaxation. 

Since  what  was  omitted  in  the  acting  is  now 
kept  in,  I  hope  it  may  entertain  your  lordship  at 
an  unbending  hour.  Rowe. 

Unbeneficed,  adj.    Not  preferred  to 
a  benefice. 

r*Iore  vacant  pulpits  would  more  converts  make ; 
All  would  have  latitude  enough  to  take  ; 
1  iie  rest  unbenejic'd  your  sects  maintain.  Dryden. 

Unbene'volent.  a<//.    Not  kind. 

A  religion  which  not  only  forbids,  but  by  its 
natural  influence  sweetens  all  bitterness  and  aspe- 
rity of  temper,  and  corrects  that  selfish  narrowness 
of  spirit  which  inclines  men  to  a  fierce  unbenevolent 
I  eliaviour.  Rogers. 

Unbeni'ghted.  a«?/.    Never  visited  by 
darkness. 

Beyond  the  polar  circles  ;  to  them  day 
Had  unbenighted  shone,  while  the  low  sun, 
To  recompense  his  distance,  in  their  sight 
Had  rounded  still  the  horizon. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Unbeni'gn.  adj.    Malignant;  malevo- 
lent. 

To  th'  other  five 
I'heir  planetary  motions,  and  aspects, 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite. 
Of  noxious  ethcacy ;  and  when  to  join 
In  synod  unbenign.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Unbe'nt.  adj. 

J .  Not  strained  by  the  string. 
Vol.  11. 
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Apollo  heard,  and,  conquering  his  disdain, 
Unbent  his  bow,  and  Greece  inspir'd  again. 

Dryaen. 

2.  Having  the  bow  unstrung. 

Why  hast  thou  gone  so  far. 
To  be  unbent  when  thou  hast  ta'en  thy  stand, 
I'll'  elected  deer  before  thee  ?    Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

3.  Not  crushed ;  not  subdued. 

But  thou,  secure  of  soul,  unbent  with  woes, 
The  more  thy  fortune  frowns,  the  more  oppose. 

Dryden. 

4.  Relaxed ;  not  intent. 

Be  not  always  on  affairs  intent. 
But  let  thy  thoughts  be  easy  and  unbent: 
When  our  mind  s  eyes  are  disengaged  and  free, 
They  clearer,  farther,  and  distinctly  see.  Denham, 

Unbesee'ming.  adj.  Unbecoming. 

No  emotion  of  passion  transported  me  by  the 
indignity  of  his  carriage,  to  do  or  say  any  thing 
unbeseeming  myself.  King  Charles. 

Far  be  the  spirit  of  the  chase  from  them  ; 
Uncomely  courage,  unbeseeming  skill.  Thomson. 
Unbeso'ught.  adj.    Not  intreated. 

Lest  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath,  unbesought,  provided;  and  his  hands 
Cloath'd  us  unworthy ;  pitying  while  he  judg'd. 

Milton. 

Unbesto'wed.  adj.     Not  given ;  not 
disposed  of. 

He  had  now  but  one  son  and  one  daughter  un- 
hestoived.  Bacon. 

Unbetra'yed.  adj.    Not  betrayed. 

Many  being  privy  to  the  fact. 
How  hard  is  it  to  keep  it  unbetray'd  ! 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 

Unbewa'iled.  adj.    Not  lamented. 
Let  determin'd  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewail'd  their  way. 

Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

To  Unbewi'tch.  V.  a.  [from  witch.]  To 

free  from  fascination. 
To  Unbi'ass.  v.  a.    To  free  from  any 
external  motive;  to  disentangle  from 
prejudice. 

That  our  understandings  may  be  free  to  exa- 
mine, and  reason  imifassed  give  its  judgment,  being 
that  whereon  a  right  direction  of  our  conduct  to 
true  happiness  depends ;  it  is  in  this  we  should 
employ  our  chief  care.  Locke. 

The  standing  evidences  of  the  gospel,  every  time 
they  are  considered,  gain  upon  sincere,  unbiass'd 
minds.  Atterbury. 

The  truest  service  a  private  man  may  do  his 
country,  is  by  Jinbiassing  his  mind,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, between  the  rival  powers.  Swifl. 

W  liere's  the  man  who  counsel  can  bestow, 
Unbiass'd  or  by  favour  or  by  spite  ; 
Not  dully  prepossess'd,  nor  blindly  right  ?  Pope. 

Unbi'assedly.  adv.    Without  external 
influence ;  without  prejudice. 

I  have  sought  the  true  meaning  ;  and  have  un- 
biassedly  embraced  what,  upon  a  fair  enquiry,  ap- 
peared so  to  me.  Locke. 

U^'^^^-       \  adj. 
Unbidden.  J 

1.  Uninvited. 

Unbidden  guests 
Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone.  Shanesp. 

2.  Uncomraanded;  spontaneous. 

Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth 
Unhid.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Roses  unbid,  and  ev'ry  fragrant  flow'r. 
Flew  from  their  stalks,  to  strow  thy  nuptial  bow'r. 

Dryden. 

Unbidden  earth  shall  wreathing  ivy  bring. 
And  fragrant  herbs,  the  promises  of  spring. 

Dryden 

Unbi'gotted.  adj.    Free  from  bigotry. 

Erasmus,  who  was  an  unhigotted  Roman  Catiio- 
lick,  was  so  much  transported  with  this  passage  nf 
Socrates,  that  he  could  scarce  forhear  looking  upon 
him  as  a  saint,  and  desiring  him  to  may  for  him. 

Addison. 
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To  Unbi'nd.  v.  a.  [from  hind^  To 
loose ;  to  untie. 

His  own  woe's  author,  wluise  bound  it  finds. 
As  did  Pyrocles,  and  it  wilfully  unbinds.  Spenser. 

\  e  Latian  dames, 
If  there  be  here  who  dare  maintain 
My  right,  nor  tliink  tlie  name  of  mother  Vain, 
Unbind  your  fillets,  luose  yur  flowing  hair. 
And  orgies  and  nocturnal  rites  prepare.  Dryden. 

On  the  sixth  instant  it  was  thought  fit  io  unbind 
his  head.  '  Tatler. 

To  Unbi'shop.  V.  a.  [from  bishop.]  To 
deprive  of  episcopal  or  iers. 

I  cannot  look  upon  I'itui  as  so  far  unbishoped  yet, 
hut  that  he  still  exhibits  to  us  all  the  essentials  of 
jurisdiction  South. 

Unbi'tted.  adj.  [from  bit.]  Unbridled  ; 
unrestrained. 

We  have  reason  to  coni  our  raging  motions,  our 
carnal  stings,  our  unbitted  lusts  ;  whereof  I  take 
this  love  to  be  a  sect  or  cyon.       Shakesp.  Othello. 

Unbla'mable.  flfif/.  Not  culpable  ;  not 
to  be  charged  with  a  fault. 

Much  more  could  I  say  concerning  ih'isunblam- 
able  inequality  of  fioes  and  rates.  Bacon. 

He  lov'd  his  people,  him  they  idoliz'd  ; 
And  thence  proceeds  my  mortal  hatred  to  him  ; 
That,  thus  unblamable  to  nil  beside. 
He  err'd  to  me  alone.        Dryden's  Don  Sebastian. 
Unbla'mably,  adv.    Without  taint  of 
fault. 

Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  liow  holily,  and 
justly,  and  unblamabty  we  behaved  ourselves. 

1  Thess.  ii.  10. 

Unbla'med.  adj.  Blameless  ;  free  from 
fault. 

Shall  spend  your  days  in  jny  unblam'd,  and  dwell 
Long  time  in  peace.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Unblam'd  abundance  crown'd  the  royal  board. 
What  time  this  dame  revcr'd  her  prudent  lord, 
Who  now  is  doom'd  to  mourn.       Pope's  Odyssey. 

Unblemished,  adj.  Free  from  tur- 
pitude ;  free  from  reproach ;  free  from 
deformity. 

O  welcome,  pureeve'd  faith, white-handed  hope! 
Thou  hovering  angef,  girt  with  golden  wings. 
And  thou  unblemish'd  form  of  chastity  ! 

Milton's  Comus. 
Under  this  stone  lies  virtue,  youth, 
Unblemish'd  probity,  and  truth.  Waller. 
Is  none  wortliy  to  be  made  a  wife 
In  all  this  town Suppose  her  free  from  strife, 
Rich,  fair,  and  fruitful  ;  of  unblemish'd  life. 

Dryden. 

They  appointed,  out  of  these  new  converts,  men 
of  the  best  sense,  and  of  the  most  unblemish'd  lives, 
to  preside  over  these  several  assemblies.  Addison. 

Unble'nched.  arf/.  Notdisgraced;  not 
injured  by  any  soil. 

There,  where  very  desolation  dwells, 
She  may  pass  on  with  unbiench'd  majesty  ; 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption.  Milton. 

Unble'nded.  adj.    Not  mingled. 

None  can  boast  a  knowledge  depurate  from  de- 
filement, within  this  atmosphere  of  flesh  ;  it  dwells 
no  where  in  unblended  proportions  on  this  side  the 
empyreum.  Otanvilie, 

Unble'st.  adj. 

1.  Accursed  ;  excluded  from  benediction. 

It  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing,  to  take  the 
scum  of  people,  and  wicked,  condemned  men,  to 
be  the  people  with  whom  you  plant.  Bacon. 

2.  Wretched;  unhappy. 

In  thy  pow'r 
It  lies  yet,  ere  conception,  to  prevent 
The  race  utiblest,  to  being  yet  unbet'ot.  3Ulton. 

What  is  true  passion,  '\(  unhlest  it  dies 
And  where  is  Emma's  joy,  if  Henry  fl'es  ?  Prior. 

Unbloo'died.  adj.  Not  stained  with 
blood. 
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Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest 
But  may  imagine  liow  the  bird  was  dead. 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak. 

Shakesp. 

Unbloo'dy.  a^.    Not  cruel ;  not  shed- 
ding blood  ;  not  stained  with  blood. 

Under  the  ledge  of  Atlas  lies  a  cave, 
The  venerable  seat  of  holy  hermits. 
Who  tliere,  secure  in  separated  cells. 
From  the  purling  streams,  and  savage  fruits. 
Have  wholesome  bev'rage  and  unbloody  feasts. 

Dryden. 

Unblo'wn.  adj.    Having  the  bud  yet 
unexpanded. 

Ah  !  my  poor  princes  !  Ah  !  ray  tender  babes  ! 
My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets  !  Shak. 
XJnblu'nted.  adj.  Not  becoming  obtuse. 
A  sword,  whose  weight  without  a  blow  might 
slay  ; 

Able, unbliinted,to  cut  hosts  a.via.y. Cowley's  Davideis. 

Unbo'died.  adj. 

1 .  Incorporeal ;  immaterial. 

If  we  could  conceive  of  things  as  angels  and  un- 
bodied spirits  do,  without  involving  them  in  those 
clouds  language  throws  upon  them,  we  should  sel- 
dom be  in  danger  of  such  mistakes  as  are  perpetu- 
ally committed.  Walls's  Logick. 

2.  Freed  from  the  body. 
She  hath  the  bonds  broke  of  eternal  night  ; 

Her  soul  unbodied  of  the  hurdenous  corpse.  Spenser. 

All  things  are  but  alter'd,  nothing  dies ; 
And  here  and  tliere  th'  unbody'd  spirit  flies.  Dryd. 

Unbo  iled,  adj.    Not  sodden. 

A  quarter  of  a  pint  of  rice  unboiled  will  arise  to 
a  pint  boiled.  Bacon 
To  Unbo'lt.  v.  a.    To  set  open;  to 
unbar. 

1  'II  call  my  uncle  down  ; 
He  shall  unbolt  the  gates.  Shak.  Troil.  and  Cressida. 

Unbolted,  adj.     Coarse;  gross;  not 
refined,  as  flour,  by  bolting  or  sifting. 
1  will  tread  this  unboiled  villain  into  mortar,  and 
.   daub  the  walls  of  a  jakes  with  him. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Unbo'nneted.  adj.    Wanting  a  hat  or 
bonnet. 

This  night,  wherein 
The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 
Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonneted  he  runs. 
And  bids  what  will,  take  all.  Shakesp.  King  Lear 

Unboo  kish,  adj. 

1.  Not  studious  of  books. 

2.  Not  cultivated  by  erudition. 

As  he  sliall  smile,  Ollicll  '  shall  go  mad  ; 
And  liis  iinfcoo/iisTi  jealousy  must  construe 
Poor  Cassio's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behaviour. 
Quite  in  the  wrong.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Unborn,  adj.     Not  yet  brought  into 
life  ;  future  ;  being  to  come. 

Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 
Is  coniiuz  tow'rd  me.  Shakesp.  Richard  II. 

The  woes  to  come,  the  cliildren  yet  imborn 
Shall  feel  this  day,  as  sharp  t  ,  them  as  ihorn.  Shek. 

Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn 
Did  1  oifend  you.  Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

He  on  the  wings  of  clarubim 
Up-lifted  in  paternal  glory  rode 
Far  into  chaos, and  the  world  unborn.Milt. Par. Lost. 

To  what  wretched  stale  reserv'd  ! 
Better  end  here  unborn!  Why  is  life  giv'n 
To  be  thus  wasted  from  us  ?       Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

A  queen,  from  whom 
The  souls  of  kings  unborn  for  bodies  wait.  Dryden. 

Unbo'rrowed.  fl«(/.    Genuine;  native; 
one's  own. 

But  the  luxurious  father  of  the  fold,  , 
With  native  purple,  and  unborrow  d  gold. 
Beneath  his  pompous  fleece  shall  proudly  sweat. 

Dryderi. 

In  substances,  especially  those  which  the  com- 
mon and  unborrow' d  names  of  any  language  are  ap- 
plied to,  some  remarkable,  sensible  qualities  serve 
10  distinguish  one  from  another.  Locke. 
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To  Unbo'som.  v.  a. 

1.  To  reveal  in  confidence. 

I  lov'd  thee,  as  too  well  thou  knew'st, 
Too  well  :  unbosom' d  all  ray  secrets  to  thee, 
Not  out  of  levity,  but  overpower'd 
By  thy  request,  who  could  deny  thee  nothing. 

Milton. 

Do  we  unbosom  all  our  secrets  to  him,  and  hide 
nothing  that  passeth  in  the  depth  of  our  hearts 
from  hiui  ?  Atterbury. 

2.  To  open ;  to  disclose. 

Should.I  thence,  hurried  on  viewless  winj, 
Take  up  a  weeping  on  the  mountains  wild, 

The  gentle  neighbourhood  of  grove  and  spring 
Would  soon  unbosom  all  their  eclioes  mild.  Milton. 
Unbo'ttomed.  adj. 

1.  Without  bottom ;  bottomless. 

The  dark,  unbottom'd,  infinite  abyss.  Milton. 

2.  Having  no  solid  foundation ;  having  no 
reliance. 

This  is  a  special  act  of  Christian  hope,  to  be 
thus  unboltomed  of  ourselves,  and  fastened  upon 
God,  with  a  full  reliance,  trust,  and  dependance 
on  his  mercy.  Hammond 

Uneo'ught.  adj. 

1.  Obtained  without  money. 

The  unbought  dainties  of  the  poor.  Dryd.  Horace. 

2.  Not  finding  any  purchaser. 

The  merchant  will  leave  our  native  commodities 
unbought  upon  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  rather  than 
export  them  to  a  market  which  will  notaiford  him 
returns  with  profit.  Locke. 

Unbo'und.  adj. 

1.  Loose  ;  not  tied. 

2.  Wanting  a  cover ;  used  of  books. 

He  that  has  complex  ideas,  without  particular 
names  for  them,  would  be  in  no  better  case  than  a 
bookseller  who  had  volumes  that  lay  unbound,  and 
without  titles ;  which  he  could  make  known  to 
others,  only  bj'  shewing  the  loose  sheets.  Locke. 

3.  Preterite  of  unbind. 

Some  from  their  chains  the  faithful  dogs  un- 
bound. Dryden. 

Unbo'unded.  adj. 

1.  Infinite;  interminable. 

Long  were  to  tell  what  I  have  done; 
I  vuyap'd  the  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion.  Milton. 

The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me  ; 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  up  -n  it. 

Addison. 

2.  Unlimited ;  unrestrained. 

He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.  Shakesp. 

He  had  given  his  curiosity  its  full,  unbounded 
range,  and  examined  not  only  in  contemplation, 
but  by  sensitive  experiments,  whatever  could  be 
good  for  the  sons  of  men.  Decay  of'  Piety. 

Unbo'undedly.  adv.   Without  bounds ; 
without  limits. 

So  unboundedly  misciiievous  is  that  petulant 
member,  that  heaven  and  earth  are  not  wide  enough 
for  its  range,  but  it  will  find  work  at  home  too. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Unbo'undedness.   n.  s.  Exemption 
from  limits. 

Finitude,  applied  to  created  things,  imports  the 
proportiuns  of  the  several  properties  of  these  things 
to  one  another.    Infinitude,  the  unboundedness  of 
these  degrees  of  properties.  Cheyne. 
Unbo  WED.  adj.    Not  bent. 

He  knits  his  brow,  and  shews  an  angry  eye. 
And  passeth  by  with  stiff,  unbowed  knee. 
Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
To  Unbo'wel.  v.  a.    To  exenterate ;  to 
eviscerate. 

In  this  chapter  I  '11  unbmoel  the  state  of  the 
question.  Hakewill. 

It  is  now  become  a  new  species  of  divinity,  to 
branch  out  with  fond  distinctions  our  holy  faith, , 
which  the  piuus  simplicity  of  the  first  Christians  j 
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received  to  practice  ;  not  to  read  upon  as  an  ana- 
toniy,  unbmvel  and  dissect  to  try  experiments. 

Decay  of'  Piety. 

To  Unbra'ce.  v.  a. 

1.  To  loose;  to  relax. 

With  whose  reproach  and  odious  menace. 
The  knight  emboiling  in  his  haughty  heart. 
Knit  all  his  forces,  and  'gan  soon  unbrace 
His  grasping  hold.  Spenser. 

Somewhat  of  mournful  sure  my  ears  does  wound ; 
Drums  unbrac'd  with  soldiers'  broken  cries. 

Dryden. 

Nought  shall  the  psaltry  and  the  harp  avail, 
VVhen  the  quick  spirits  their  warm  march  forbear, 
And  numbing  coldness  has  «?i6iac'ci  the  ear.  Prior 

Wasting  years,  that  wither  human  race. 
Exhaust  thy  spirits,  and  thy  arms  unbrace. 

Pope's  Iliad. 

2.  To  make  the  clothes  loose. 

Is  it  physical. 
To  walk  unbrac'd,  and  suck  up  the  Iiumours 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?  Julius  Cesar. 

Hamlet,  with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd  ; 
No  hat  upon  his  head,  his  stockings  loose.  Shakesp. 

Unbre'athed.  adj.    Not  exercised. 

They  now  have  toil'd  their  unbreath'd  memories 
With  this  same  plea  against  our  nuptials.  Shakesp. 

Unbre'athing.  adj.  Unanimated. 

They  spake  not  a  word  ; 
But  like  dumb  statues,  or  unbrealhing  stones, 
Star'd  each  on  other,  and  iook'd  deadly  pale. 

Shakesp. 

Unbre'd.  adj. 

1.  Not  instructed  in  civility ;  ill  educated. 

Unbred  minds  must  be  a  little  sent  abroad. 

Government  oj' the  Tongue. 

Children  learn  from  unbred  or  dtibauched  ser- 
vants, untowardly  tricks.       Locke  on  Education. 

Sure  never  any  thing  was  so  unbred  as  that  odi- 
ous man.  Congreve's  Way  of'the  World. 

2.  Not  taught :  with  to. 

A  warriour  dame, 
Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unskill'd.  Dryden. 
Un  bree'ched.  adj.  Having  no  breeches. 
Looking  on  my  boy's  face,  niethouglit  I  did 
recoil 

Twenty-three  years,  and  saw  myself  unbreech'd. 
In  my  green  velvet  coat.      Shakesp.  I'l''mte»''s  Tale. 

Unbri'bed.   adj.     Tsot  influenced  by 
money  or  gifts ;  not  hired. 

The  soul  gave  all  ; 
Unbrib'd  it  gave  ;  or,  if  a  bribe  appear, 
iSo  less  than  lieav'n.  Dryden, 

To  succour  the  distress'd  ; 
Unbrib'd  by  love,  unterrify'd  tey  threats. 

A.  Phillips. 

Unbri'dled.  adj.    Licentious;  not  re- 
strained. 

This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy, 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king,  Shakesp. 

To  what  licence 
Dares  thy  unbridled  boldness  run  itself  ? 

Ben  Jonson. 

We  have  considered  religious  zeal,  which  trans- 
gresses in  unbridled  excess,         Spratt's  Sermons. 
UnBRO'KE.     1      J.  j:      r  t 

iT,.T,,„^',.T.,.r  >  ad),  [trom  break.] 
Unbroken./  *• 

1.  Not  violated. 

God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me  ; 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke,  are  made  to  thee. 

Shakesp. 

Some  married  persons,  even  in  their  marriage, 
do  please  God,  by  preserving  their  faith  unbroken, 

Taylor, 

He  first  broke  peace  in  heav'n,  and  faith,  till  then 
Unbroken.  Milton. 

2.  Not  subdued  ;  not  weakened. 

From  his  seat  the  Pylian  prince  arose: 
Two  centuries  already  he  fulfill'd  ; 
And  now  began  the  third,  unbroken  yet.  Dryden. 
How  broad  his  shoulders  spread!  by  ageunbroke! 

Pope. 

3.  Not  tamed. 

A  lonely  cow. 
Unworn  with  yokes,  unbroken  to  tlie  plow.  Addison, 

y  :a,  ■ 
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NBRo'thj.rlike.  7  adj.  Ill  suiting 
NBROTHERLY.  j  with  the  charac- 
tei-  of  a  brother. 

Victor's  imbrotherlike  heat  towards  the  eastern 
churches,  fomented  that  ditFerence  about  Easter 
into  a  schism.  Decay  nf  Piety. 

JiBRV'iSED.adj.  Not  bruised;  nothurt. 

On  Dardan  |jiains, 
The  fresh  and  yet  unhruised  Greeks  do  pitch 
I'hcir  brave  pavillions.  Shakesp. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  ev'ry  old  man's  eye  : 
And  where  care  lodgeth,  sleep  vill  never  lie  ; 
But  where  unbruised  youth,  with  unstuft  brain, 
D.Jth  couch  his  limbs,  tliere  golden  sleep  doth 
reign.  Shakesp. 

}  Unbuckle,  v.  a.  To  loose  from 
buckles. 

We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep, 
Unbuckling  helms  ;  fisting  each  other's  throat, 
i\nd  wak'd  half  dead  with  nothinp. 

Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
I'o  dotf 't  for  our  purpose,  shall  hear  a  storm.  Shak. 

His  starry  helm  unbuckled,  shew'd  him  prime 
Lii  manhood,  where  youth  ended.   Milt.  Par.  Lost, 

All  unbuckling  the  rich  mail  they  wore, 
J  lid  their  bright  arms  along  the  sable  shore.  Pope. 

<  Unbuild,  v.  a.  To  raze;  to  de- 
stroy. 

i'iiis  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench  ; 
f  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  flat.  Shakesp. 

What  will  they  then  but  unbuild 
lis  living  temples,  built  by  faith  to  stand  ; 
rheirown  faith,  not  another's Milton's  Par.  Lost. 
!^bui'lt.  adj.    Not  yet  erected. 

Built  walls  you  shun,  unbuilt  you  see.  Dryden. 
sfBu'niED.  adj.  Not  interred;  not 
lionoured  with  the  rites  of  funeral. 

Why  suft'er'st  thou  thy  sons,  unburied  yet, 
Po  hover  on  the  dreadful  shore  of  Styx  ?  Shakesp. 

The  moss,  which  groweth  upon  the  skull  of  a 
lead  man  unburied,  will  stauncli  blood  potently. 

Bacon. 

Him  double  cares  attend, 
'or  his  unburied  soldiers,  and  his  friend.  Dryden. 

Breatliless  he  lies  ;  and  his  unfcurt/'d  ghost, 
)epriv'd  of  funeral  rites,  pollutes  your  host.  Dryd. 

The  wand'ring  ghosts 
)f  kings  unbury'd  on  the  vrasted  coasts. 

Pope's  Statins. 

<IBU'RNED.'i 

^bu'rnt.  §  J' 

Not  consumed ;  not  wasted ;  not  in- 
ured by  fire. 

Creon  denies  the  rites  of  fun'ral  fires  to  those, 
Vliose  breathless  bodies  yet  lie  calls  his  foes  ; 
Jnburnd,  unburied,  on  a  heap  they  lie.  Dryden, 

Not  heated  with  fire. 

Burnt  wine  is  more  hard  and  astringent  than 
'ine  unburnt.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Jbu'rning.  adj.  Not  consuming  by 
leat. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  unbuming  fire  called 
jht,  streaming  from  the  flame  of  a  candle,  may 
asily  be  applied  to  all  other  light  deprived  of  sen- 
ble  lieat.  Digby. 

Unbu'rthen.  V.  a. 
To  rid  of  a  load. 

We  'II  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age, 
Conferring  ihem  on  younger  strengths  ;  while  we 
Uurden'd  crawl  tow'rd  death.  Shakesp,  King  Lear. 
To  throw  off. 

Sharp  Buckingham  unburthens  with  his  tongue 
he  envious  load  tliat  lies  upon  his  heart.  Shakesp, 
To  disclose  what  lies  heavy  on  the 
(iind. 

From  your  love  1  have  a  warranty 

"  unburthenaW  my  plots  imd  purposes, 

low  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  1  owe.  Shakesp. 

Unbutton,  v.  a.  To  loose  any 
h'm<T  buttoned. 

'!'hi)U  art  fat-witted  with  di inking  old  sack,  and 
tibuttoning  thee  after  supper.  Shakesp.  Henry  lY. 
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Many  catch  cold  on  the  breast,  by  leaving  their 
duublets  unbuttoned.        Harvey  on  Consumptions. 

His  silk  waistcoat  was  unbuttoned  in  several 
^places.  Add'ison. 
Uncalci'ned.  adj.  Free  from  calcination. 
A  saline  substance,  subtler  than  sal  ammoniack, 
carried  up  with  it  uncalcined  gold  in  tlie  form  of 
subtile  exhalations.  >  Boyle. 

Uncalled,  adj.    Not  summoned;  not 
sent  for ;  not  demanded. 

Basilius  had  servar.ts,  who,  though  they  came 
not  uncalled,  yet  at  call  were  ready.  Sidiiei/. 
He,  bolder  now,  ujicaW'd  before  her  stood.  Milton. 
Mild  Lucina  came  uncall'd,  and  stood 
Beside  the  struggling  boughs,  and  heard  the  groan. 
Then  reach'd  her  midwife  hand  to  speed  tlie  throes. 

Dryden. 

To  Unca'lm.  v.  a.    To  disturb.    A  harsh 
word. 

What  strange  disquiet  has  uncalm'd  your  breast. 
Inhuman  fair,  to  rob  the  dead  of  rest  ?  Dryden. 

Uncancelled,  adj.    Not  erased;  not 
abrogated. 

1  only  mourn  my  yet  tincancell'd  score  ; 
You  put  me  past  the  pow'r  of  paying  more.  Dryd. 

Uncano'nical.  adj.    Not  agreeable  to 

the  canons. 
Unca'pable.  adj.  [i^icapahle,  Fr.  incapax, 
Lat.]     Not  capable ;   not  susceptible 
Now  more  frequently  incapable. 

Thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch, 
Uncapahte  of  pity,  void  and  emptv 
From  any  dram  of  mercy.   Shak.  Merch.  of  ' Venire. 

He  who  believes  himself  uncapable  of  pardon 
goes  on  without  any  care  of  reforming.  Hammond, 
This,  whilst  they  are  under  th.e  deceit  of  it, 
makes  them  uncapable  of  conviction  ;  and  they 
applaud  themselves  as  zealous  champions  for  truth, 
when  indeed  they  are  contending  for  error.  Locke. 
Unca'red /br.  adj.  Not  regarded  ;  not 
attended  to. 

Their  kings,  to  better  their  worldly  estate,  left 
their  own  and  their  people's  ghostly  condition  un- 
carcdfivr. 

Unca'rnate  Not  fleshy. 

Nor  need  we  be  afraid  to  ascribe  that  to  the  in 
carnate  Son,  which  sometimes  is  attributed  unto 
the  uncarnate  Father.        Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

To  Unca'se.  v.  a. 

1.  To  disengage  from  any  covering. 

See  Pompey  is  uncasing  for  the  combat.  Shakesp. 

Thou  shall  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead. 
'Tis  hatch'd,  and  sliall  be  so  :  Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee  ;  take  my  colour'd  hat  aLid  cloak.  Shak. 

Uncase  me,  and  do  with  me  what  you  please. 

Addison. 

2.  To  flay ;  to  strip. 

All  men  him  uncased  'gan  deride.  Hubherd's  Tale. 

Partly  by  his  voice,  and  partly  by  his  ears,  Ihe 
ass  was  discovered  ;  and  consequently  uncased, 
well  laughed  at,  and  well  cudgelled.  L' Estrange. 
Unca'ught.  adj.    Not  yet  catched. 

Let  him  fly  far ; 
Not  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncanght ; 
And  found,  dispatcli'd.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

His  bosom  glows  with  treasures  yet  uncauij/it.  Gay. 

Unca'used.  adj.    Having  no  precedent 
cause. 

Unca'utious.  adj.    Not  wary ;  heed- 
less. 

Unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprepar'd  : 
Uncautious  Arcite  thought  himself  alone.  Dryden. 
Unce'lebrated.  adj.    Not  solemnized. 

Thus  was  the  first  day,  ev'n  and  morn ; 
Nor  pass'd  uncelebrated,  nor  unsung 
By  the  celestial  choirs.       Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Unce'nsured.  adj.    Exempt  from  pub- 
lic reproach. 

How  difficult  must  it  be  for  any  ruler  to  live 
micensured,  where  every  one  of  the  community  is 
thus  qualified  for  mudejiing  the  constitution  ! 

Addison's  Freeholder. 
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Fear  most  to  tax  an  honourable  fool. 
Whose  right  it  is  uncensur'd  to  be  dull.  Pope. 

To  be  uncensured,  and  to  be  obscure,  is  the  same 
thing.  Pope's  Letters. 

Unce  rtain,  adj.  [incertain,  Fr.  incer- 
tus,  Lat.] 

1.  Doubtful ;  not  certainly  known. 

That  sacred  pile,  so  vast,  so  high. 
That  whether  'tis  a  part  of  earth  or  sky, 
Uncertain  seems  ;  and  may  be  thought  a  proud 
Aspiring  mountain,  or  descending  cloud.  Denham. 

2.  Doubtful ;  not  having  certain  know- 
ledge. 

Man,  without  the  protection  of  a  superior  being, 
is  secure  of  nothing  that  he  enjoys,  and  uncertain 
of  every  thing  that  he  hopes  for.  Tiltotsm. 
Condenin'd  on  Caucasus  to  lie. 
Still  to  be  dying,  not  to  die  5 
With  certain  pain,  uncertain  of  relief. 
True  emblem  of  a  wretched  lover's  grief. 

GlanvilU. 

3.  Not  sure  in  the  consequence. 

1  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter 
Or  else  niy  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass  : 
Murllier  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her ! 
Uncertain  way  of  gain  !        Shakesp.  Richard  lU. 

In  the  bright  air  the  faulchion  shone. 
Or  wliistling  slings  dismiss'd  th'  uncertain  stone. 

Gay. 

The  search  of  our  future  being  is  but  a  needless, 
anxious,  and  U7!certni?i  haste  to  be  knowing,  sooner 
than  we  can,  what,  without  all  this  solicitude,  we 
shall  know  a  little  later.  Pope. 

4.  Not  exact ;  not  sure. 
Ascanius  young,  and  eager  of  his  game. 

Soon  bent  his  bow,  uncertain  in  his  aim  ; 
But  the  dire  fiend  the  fatal  arrow  guides. 
Which  pierc'd  his  bowels  through  his  panting 
sides.  Dryden. 

5.  Unsettled;  unregular. 
As  the  form  of  our  publick  service  is  not  volun- 
tary,  so  neither  are  the  parts  thereof  Mncertain ;  but 
they  are  all  set  down  in  such  order,  and  with  such 
choice,  as  hath,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  church, 
seemed  best.  Hooker. 

Unce'rtained.  adj.    Made  uncertain. 
A  word  not  used. 

The  diversity  of  seascms  are  not  so  uncerlai/ied 
by  the  sun  and  moon  ahnie,  wlio  always  keep  ons 
and  the  same  course,  but  that  the  stars  have  also 
their  working  therein.  Raleigh. 

Unce'rtainly.  adv. 
[.  Not  surely  ;  not  certainly. 

Go,  mortals,  now,  and  vex  yourselves  in  vain 
For  wealth,  which  so  uncertainly  must  come  : 
When  what  was  brought  so  far,  and  with  such 
pain. 

Was  only  kept  to  lose  it  nearer  home.  Dryden. 

Names  must  be  of  very  unsteady  meaning,  if  the 
ideas  be  referred  to  standards  without  us,  that  can- 
not be  known  at  all,  or  but  very  imperfectly  and 
uncertainly.  Locke. 
2.  Not  confidently. 

They  that  are  past  all  hope  of  good,  are  past 
All  fear  of  ill :  and  yet,  if  he  be  dead. 
Speak  softly,  or  uncertainly.        Denhuins  S^'phu. 

Uncertainty,  n.s. 

1.  Dubiousness;  want  of  knowledge. 

All  great  concernments  must  delays  endure  ; 
Rashness  and  haste  make  all  things  unsecure  : 
And  if  uncertain  thy  pretensions  be. 
Stay  till  fit  time  wear  out  uncerta'inty.  Venham. 

You  common  cry  of  curs,  whose  breath  I  hate, 
Here  then  remain  with  your  uncertainty  ; 
Let  ev'ry  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts. 

Shakesp. 

2.  Inaccuracy, 

That  which  makes  diiubtfulness  and  uncertainty 
in  tlie  sigiiificatiim  of  some,  more  than  other  wurds, 
is  the  ditierence  of  ideas  they  stand  f.  i  .  Locke. 

3.  Contingency  ;  want  of  certainty. 

God's  omniscience  is  a  light  shining  i)ito  everj 
dark  corner,  stedf.istly  grasping  Ihe  gre.iJest  and 
most  slippery  uncertainties.  Soutk's  Sermons. 

4.  Something  unknown. 

<]S9 
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Our  shepherd's  case  is  every  man's  case,  that 
quits  a  moral  certainty  for  an  uncertainty,  and 
leaps  from  the  honest  business  he  was  brought  up 
to,  into  a  trade  he  has  no  skill  in.  L'Estrange. 
To  Uncha'in.  v.  a.  To  free  from  chains. 
Minerva  thus  to  Perseus  lent  her  shield 
Secure  of  conquest,  sent  him  to  the  field  : 
The  hero  acted  what  the  queen  ordain'd ; 
So  was  his  fame  complete,  and  Andromede  un- 
chain'd.  Prior. 

Uncha'ngeable.  flrf/.  Immutable ;  not 
subject  to  variation. 

If  the  end  for  which  a  law  provided,  be  perpe- 
tually necessary ;  and  the  way  whereby  it  pro- 
videth  perpetually  also  most  apt,  no  doubt  but 
that  every  such  law  ought  for  ever  to  remain  un- 
changeable.  Hooker. 

Uncha'nged.  adj. 

1 .  Not  altered. 

When  our  furtunes  are  violently  changed,  our 
spirits  are  unchanged.  Taylor's  Rule  of  Holy  Living. 

More  safe  1  sing  with  mortal  voice  ;  unchang  d 
To  hoarse,  or  mute.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  Not  alterable. 

Dismiss  thy  fear. 
And  heav'n's  unchang'd  decrees  attentive  hear  ; 
More  pow'rful  gods  have  torn  thee  from  my  side. 

Dryden. 

Honour  unchang'd,  a  principle  profest, 
f  ixt  to  one  side,  but  mod'rate  to  the  rest.  Pope. 

Uncha'ngeableness.  n.  s.  Immutabi- 
lity. 

'I'his  unchangeableness  of  colour  1  am  now  to  de- 
scribe. Newton. 
Uncha'ngeably.   adv.  Immutably; 
without  change. 

All  truth  is  unchangeably  the  same  ;  that  propo- 
sition, which  is  true  at  any  time,  being  so  for  ever. 

South. 

Her  first  order,  disposition,  frame. 
Must  then  subsist  unchangeably  the  same.  Blackm. 
Uncha'nging.  adj.    Suffering  no  alte- 
ration. 

But  that  thy  face  is,  vizor-like,  unchanging. 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 
1  would  essay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush. 

Shakesp. 

True  expression,  like  th'  unchanging  sun. 
Clears  and  improves  whate'er  it  shines  upon  : 
It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none.  Pope. 

To  Uncharge,  v.  a.  To  retract  an  ac- 
cusation. 

Even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice. 
And  call  it  accident.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Uncharitable,  adj.  Contrary  to  cha- 
rity ;  contrary  to  the  universal  love 
prescribed  by  Christianity. 

All  the  rich  mines  of  learning  ransack'd  are 
To  furnisli  ammunition  for  this  war ; 
Uncharitable  zeal  our  reason  whets. 
And  double  edges  on  our  passion  sets.  Denham. 

This  fills  the  minds  of  weak  men  with  uncha- 
ritable interpretations  of  those  actions  of  wliich 
they  are  nut  competent  judges, ^ddison'sFreeAoWe)'. 

Uncha'ritableness.    n.  s.    Want  of 

charity. 

The  I  enitence  of  the  criminal  may  have  num- 
bered him  among  the  saints,  when  our  unretracted 
uncharitableness  may  send  us  to  unquenchable 
flames.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

God  commands  us  to  love  our  enemies,  so  that 
if  we  hate  them  we  sin,  and  arejustly  kept  back  by 
our  own  uncharitableness.  KettleweU. 

Heaven  and  hell  are  the  proper  regions  of  mercy 
and  uncharitabltness.  Atterbury. 

Uncharitably,  adv.  In  a  manner 
contrary  to  charity. 

I  do  not  mean  the  cutting  off  all  that  nation 
with  the  sword  ;  wliich,  far  be  it  from  me  that  I 
should  ever  think  so  desperately,  or  wish  so  ure- 
charitably.  Spenser. 

Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me  ; 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt. 
And  shamefully  my  hopes  by  you  are  butcher'd, 

Shaliesp, 
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Men  imprudently  and  uncharitably  often,  em- 
ploy tiieir  zeal  for  persons.  S,  ratt. 

Uncha'ry.  adj.    Not  wary;  not  cau- 
tious ;  not  frugal. 

I 've  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone. 
And  laid  my  honour  too  unchary  out.  Shakesp. 

Uncha'ste.  adj.   Lewd,  libidinous ;  not 
continent ;  not  chaste  ;  not  pure. 

One,  that  in  divers  places  I  had  heard  before 
blazed,  as  the  most  impudently  unchaste  woman  of 
all  Asia.  Sidney. 

In  ray  master's  garments, 
Which  he  inforc'd  from  me,  away  he  posts 
With  unchaste  purposes,  to  violate 
My  lady's  honour.  Shakesp.  Cymheline. 

Whosoever  is  unchaste,  cannot  reverence  him- 
self; and  the  reverence  of  a  man's  self  is,  next 
religion,  the  chiefest  bridle  of  all  vices.  iBacon. 

Lust,  by  unchaste  looks. 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts.  Milton. 

if  she  thinks  to  be  separated  by  reason  of  her 
husband's  unchaste  life,  then  the  man  will  be  un- 
curably  ruined,  Taylor. 

Uncha'stity.  n.  s.    Lewdness;  incon- 
tinence. 

That  generation  was  more  particularly  addicted 
to  intemperance,  sensuality,  and  unchastity. 

Woodward. 

When  the  sun  is  among  the  horned  signs,  he 
may  produce  such  a  spirit  of  unchastity,  as  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  honour  of  your  worship's  families. 

Arbuthnot. 

Unche'cked.  adj. 

1 .  Unrestrained  ;  not  hindered. 

Apt  the  mind,  or  fancy,  is  to  rove 
Uncheck'd,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end.  Milton. 

Thee  on  the  wing  thy  uncheck'd  vigour  bore, 
To  wanton  freely,  or  securely  soar. 

Stnith  to  J.  Phillips. 

2.  Not  contradicted. 

What  news  on  the  Ryalto  ? 
— iWhy,  yet  it  lives  there  uncheck'd,  that  Anthonio 
hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wreck'd. 

Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Unchee'rfulness.  n.  s.  Melancholy, 
gloominess  of  temper. 

Many,  by  a  natural  uncheerfulness  of  heart,  love 
to  indulge  this  uncomfortable  way  of  life. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

Unche'wed.  adj.    Not  masticated. 

He  fills  his  famish'd  maw,  his  mouth  runs  o'er 
With  unchew'd  morsels,  while  he  churns  the  gore. 

Dryden. 

To  Unchi'ld.  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  chil- 
dren. 

He  hath  widow'd  and  nnchilded  many  a  one. 
Which  to  tliis  hour  bewail  the  injury.  Shakesp. 

Unchristian,  adj. 

1.  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  Christianity. 

It 's  uncharitable,  unchristian,  and  inhuman,  to 
pass  a  peremptory  sentence  of  condemnation  upon 
a  try'd  friend,  where  there  is  any  rooni  left  for  a 
mure  favourable  judgment.  L'Estrange. 

These  unchristian  fishers  of  men  are  fatallj 
caught  in  their  own  nets.  _  South. 

I  could  dispense  with  the  unphilosophicalness 
of  this  their  hypothesis,  were  it  not  unchristian. 

Norris. 

2.  Unconverted;  infidel. 

Whereupon  grew  a  question,  whether  a  christian 
soldier  might  herein  do  as  the  unchristian  did,  and 
wear  as  they  wore.  Hooker- 

Unchri'stianness.   n.  s.  Contrariety 
to  Christianity. 

The  unchristianness  of  those  denials  might  arise 
from  a  displeasure  to  see  me  prefer  my  own  divnies 
before  their  oiinisters.  King  Charles. 

Uncircumci'sed.  adj.     Not  circum- 
cised ;  not  a  Jew. 
Th'  uncircumcis:d  smil'd  grimly  with  disdain, 

Cowley, 
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Un'circumcision.  n.8.  Omission  of 
circumcision. 

God,  that  gives  the  law  that  a  Jew  shall  be  cir- 
cumcised, thereby  constitutes  uncircumcision  an 
otjiiquity  ;  which,  had  he  not  given  that  law,  had 
never  been  such.  Hammond. 

Uncircumscri'bed.  adj.  Unbounded ; 
unlimited. 

Though  I,  uncircumscrib'd  myself,  retire, 
Aiid  put  not  forth  my  goodness. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

An  arbitrary  prince  is  the  master  of  a  non-resist- 
ing people  ;  for  wliere  the  power  is  uncircumsa  ibed, 
the  obedience  ought  to  be  unlimited.  Addison. 

The  sovereign  was  flattered  by  a  set  of  men  into 
a  persuasion,  that  the  regal  authority  was  unlimit- 
ed and  uncircumscribed.         Addismi's  Freeholder, 

Unci'rcumspect.  adj.  Not  cautious; 
not  vigilant. 

Their  uncircumspect  simplicity  had  been  used, 
especially  in  matters  of  religion.  Hayward, 

Uncircumsta'ntial.  adj.  Unimport- 
ant ;  a  bad  word. 

The  like  particulars,  although  they  seem  un- 
circumstantiat,  are  oft  set  down  in  holy  scripture. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Unci'vil.  adj.  [incivil,  Fr.  incivilis, 
Lat.]  Unpolite ;  not  agreeable  to  rules 
of  elegance,  or  complaisance. 

Your  undutiful,  uncivil,  and  uncharitable  deal- 
ing in  this  your  book,  hath  detected  you.  Whitgif  't. 

They  love  me  well,  yet  I  have  mucn  to  do, 
To  keep  me  from  uncivil  outrages.  Shakesp. 

My  friends  are  so  unreasonable,  that  they  would 
have  me  be  uncivil  to  him.  Spectator. 

Uncivilized,  adj. 

1.  Not  reclaimed  from  barbarity 

But  we,  brave  Britons,  foreign  laws  despis'd. 
And  kept  unconquer'd,  and  unciviliz'd  : 
Fierce  for  the  liberties  of  wit,  and  bold. 
We  still  defy'd  the  Romans,  as  of  old.  P(>p«. 

2.  Coarse;  indecent. 

Several,  who  have  been  polished  inFrauce,  make 
use  of  the  most  coarse,  unciviliz'd  words  in  our 
language.  Addison. 

Unci'villy.  adv.  Unpolitely ;  not  com- 
plaisantly. 

Somewhat  in  it  he  would  iiot  have  done,  or 
desired  undone,  when  he  broke  forth  as  despe- 
rately, as  before  he  had  done  uncivilly. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Uncla'rified.  adj.  Not  purged;  not 
purified. 

One  ounce  of  whey  unclarifed  ;  one  ounce  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  make  no  apparent  alteraliiin. 

Buco}i's  Physical  RemaiTis. 

To  Uncla'sp.  v.  a.    To  open  what  is 

shut  with  clasps. 

Thou  ku'iw'st  no  less,  hut  all  :  I  have  unclasp'A 
\To  thee  the  book,  ev'n  of  my  secret  soul.  Shaksp. 
Prayer  can  unclasp  the  girdles  of  the  nortli,  say- 
ing to  a  mountain  of  ice.  Be  thou  removed  hence, 
and  cast  into  the  sea.  Taylor's  WorthyCommunicant. 

Uncla'ssick.  adj.    Not  classick. 

Angel  of  dulness,  sent  to  scatter  round 
Her  magick  charms  o'er  all  unclassick  ground.  Pope. 

U'ncle.  w.  s.  [oncle,  Fr.]  The  father's 
or  mother's  brother. 

Hamlet  punishes  his  uncle  rather  for  his  .own 
death,  than  the  niurther  of  his  father. 

S'nakespeare  Illustrated. 

Uncle'an.  adj. 

I.  Foul;  dirty;  filthy. 

Charon, 

A  sordid  god  :  down  from  liis  hoary  chin 

A  length  of  beard  descends,  uncomb'd,  unclean. 

Dryden^ 

Priests  are  patterns  for  the  rest ;  ^ 
The  eold  of  heav'n,  who  beiir  the  God  impress  i.. 
^  940 
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But  when  the  precious  coin  is  kept  unclean. 
The  sov'reign's  image  is  no  longer  seen, 
[f  thej  be  foul,  on  whom  the  people  trust, 
IVell  ina_y  tlie  baser  brass  contract  a  rust.  Dryden. 

Not  purified  by  ritual  practices. 

Foul  with  sin. 

Besides,  how  vile,  contemptible,  ridiculous, 
Vhat  act  more  execrably  unclean,  profane  ?  Milt. 

What  agonies  must  he  endure,  what  difficulties 
)Tercome,  before  he  can  cleanse  himself  from  the 
ollutions  of  sin,  and  be  a  nt  inhabitant  of  that 
oly  place,  where  no  unclean  tlnina  shall  enter  ? 

Rogers's  Sermons. 

Lewd;  unchaste. 

Let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 
Ind,  fairy-like  too,  pinch  the  unclean  knight, 
Ind  ask  him,  why  that  hour  of  fairy  revel, 
n  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread, 
n  shape  profane.    Shak.  Merry  Wive:  of  Windsor. 
Some  tree,  whose  broad  smooth  leaves  toj^elher 
sew'd, 

^nd  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  round 
hose  middle  parts;  that  this  new  comer.  Shame, 
here  sit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  tinclean.  Miltoii. 
Adultery  of  the  heart,  consisting  of  inordinate 

md  unclean  aifections.  Ferkins. 

^cle'anliness.  M.S.  Want  of  cleanli- 
less. 

This  profane  liberty  and  uncleanliness,  the  arch- 
)ishop  resolved  to  reform.  Clarendon. 

■(clr'anly.  adj. 
Foul ;  filthy ;  nasty. 
Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar ; 
he  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.  Shakesp. 
Indecent;  unchaste. 

'  l  is  pity  that  these  harmonious  writers  have  ever 
ndulged  any  thing  unctea7i/t/ or  impure  to  defile 
heir  paper.  Watts. 

I  CLE' AN  NESS.  n.  S. 
Lewdness ;  incontinence. 

In  St.  Giles's  I  understood  that  most  of  the 
ilest  and  most  niiterable  houses  of  uncleanness 
yei-(._  Graunt. 
Want  of  cleanliness ;  nastiness. 
Be  not  curious  nor  careless  in  your  habit ;  be 
lot  troublesome  to  thyself,  or  to  others,  by  un- 
laiidsomeness,  or  uncleanness. 

Taylor's  Guide  to  Devotion. 

Sin ;  wickedness. 

1  will  save  you  from  all  your  uncleannesses. 

Ezekiel,  xxxvi.  29. 

Want  of  ritual  purity. 
ncle'ansed.  adj.  Not  cleansed. 

Pond  earth  is  a  good  compost,  if  the  poi.d  have 
Ijeenlong  uncleansed:  so  the  water  be  not  too  huw- 
jry.  Bacon's  Xalural-Histoi  y. 

0  Uncle'nch.  v.  a.  To  oj»en  the  closed 
hand. 

The  hero  so  his  enterprize  recalls ; 
His  fist  unclenches,  and  the  weapon  fails.  Garth. 

7  Uncle'w.  v.  a.  [from  dew.]  ko 
undo. 

If  1  should  pay  you  for 't  as  'tis  extoll'd, 
[t  would  unclew  me  quite.  iihakesp.  Timon. 

ncli'pped.  adj.  Whole;  not  cut. 

As  soon  as  there  began  a  distinction  between 
jlippedand  undipped  money,  bullion  arose.  Locke, 

t  Unclo'ath.  v.  a.   To  strip;  to  make 

naked. 

The  boughs  and  brandies  are  never  uncloailied 
md  left  naked.        Raleigh's  History  nf  the  World. 

Poor  orphans*  minds  are  left  as  unctouth'd  and 
laked  altogether,  as  their  bodies.  Atterbury. 

Cover  the  couch  over  with  thick  woollen  clothes, 
;he  warmth  whereof  will  make  it  come  presently  ; 
s'hich  once  perceived,  forthwith  Hiicioaife  it. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 
ro  a  distinct  knowledge  of  things,  we  must 
mclnath  them  of  all  these  mixtures,  that  we  may 
jontemplate  them  naked,  and  in  their  own  nature. 

Watts' s  Logick, 
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To  Unclo'g.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  disencumber ;  to  exonerate. 

Could  I  meet  'em 
But  once  a-day,  it  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to 't.  Shakesp. 

2.  'I  o  set  at  liberty. 

I  hen  air,  because  unclog'd  in  empty  space. 
Hies  after  fire,  and  claims  the  second  place.  Dryd. 

To  Unclo'ister.  v.  a.  To  set  at  large. 

Why  did  1  not,  nncloister  dUom  the  womb. 
Take  my  next  lodging  in  a  tomb Norris. 

To  Unclo'se.  v.  a.   To  open. 

Soon  as  thy  letters  trembli  ng  1  unclose. 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes. Pope. 

Unclo'sed.  adj.  Not  separated  by  in- 
closures. 

The  king's  army  would,  throut;h  those  unclosed 
parts,  have  done  them  little  harm.  Clarendon. 

Unclo'udeu.  adj.  Free  from  clouds; 
clear  from  oliscurity  ;  not  darkened. 

The  I'atlier,  unfolrting  bright 
Tow'rd  the  rignt  hand  his  glory,  on  the  Son 
Blaz'd  forth  unclouded  dtity.  Milton's  Vara.  Lost. 

True  virtues,  with  unclouded  light. 
All  great,  all  royt.l,  shine  divinely  bright.  Roscom. 

Blest  with  temper,  wh(jse  iinclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  clieerful  as  to-day.  Pope. 

Unclo'udedness.  n.s.  Openness;  free- 
dom from  gloom. 

The  love  1  would  persuade,  makes  nothing  more 
conducive  to  it,  than  the  greatest  unclouddeness  of 
the  eye,  and  the  perfectest  illustration  of  the  ob- 
ject ;  which  is  such,  that  the  clearest  reason  is  the 
most  advantageous  light  it  can  desire  to  be  seen 
by.  Boyle. 

Unclo'udy.  adj.  Free  from  a  cloud. 

Now  night  in  silent  state  begins  to  rise. 
And  twinkling  orbs  bestrow  th'  uncloudy  skies  ; 
Her  borrow'd  lustre  growing  Cynthia  lends.  Gay. 

To  Unclu'tch.  v.  a.   To  open. 

If  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  could  not  melt  his 
bowels,  unclutch  his  griping  hand,  or  disseize  him 
of  his  prey  ;  yet  sure  it  must  discourage  him  from 
grasping  of  heaven  too.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Unco'if.  v.  a.   To  pull  the  cap  off. 

Yonder  are  too  apple-women  scolding,  and  just 
ready  to  uncoifont  another.      Arbuthnot  to  Pope. 

To  Unco'il.  v.  a.  To  open  from  being 
coiled  or  wrapped  one  part  upon  an- 
other. 

The  spiral  air-vessels  are  like  threads  of  cobweb, 
a  little  uncoiled,  Derham's  Physico-Theology. 

Unco'ined.  adj.    Not  coined. 

While  thou  liv'st,  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plain, 
uncoined  constancy.  Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

An  ounce  of  coined  standard  silver  must  he  of 
eqii.il  value  to  an  ounce  of  uncoined  standard 
silver.  Locke. 

Uncolle'cted.  adj.  Notcollected;  not 
recollected. 

Ashani'd,  confus'd,  I  started  from  ray  bed, 
Ai.d  to  my  &  .n\  y et  uncollected  said. 
Into  thyself,  fund  Solomon  !  return  ; 
Reflect  again,  and  thou  again  shalt  mourn.  Prior. 

Unco'loured.  adj.  Not  stained  with 
any  coloui-j  or  die. 

Out  of  things  uncoloured  and  transparent,  we 
can  represent  unto  you  all  several  colours.  Bacon. 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uncolour'd  sky. 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  show'rs  ; 
Rising,  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise.  Milton. 

Unco'mbed.  adj.  Not  parted  or  adjusted 
by  the  comb. 

They  might  perceive  his  head 
To  be  unarmed,  and  curled,  uncombed  hairs 
Ufistarting  stitf.  Spenser. 

Their  locks  are  beds  of  uncombed  snakes, that  wind 
About  their  shady  brows  in  wanton  rings.  Crashavi, 
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Thy  locks  uncomb'd,  like  a  rough  woojl  ap|.ear, 

Dryden. 

Unco'meataele. Inaccessible;  un- 
attainable.   A  low,  corrupt  word. 

Unco'meliness.   n.s.    Want  of  grace; 
want  of  beauty. 

The  ruined  churches  are  so  unhandsomely  patch- 
ed, and  thatched, that  men  d  >  even  shun  the  places, 
for  the  uncomeliness  thereof.         Spenser's  Ireland. 

He  prais'd  women's  mcjdesty,  and  gave  orderly 
well-behaved  reproof  to  all  U)icoineUness.  Shakesp. 

Those  arches  which  the  Tuscan  writers  call  di 
terzo,  and  di  quarto  acutn,  because  they  always 
concur  in  an  acute  angle,  both  for  the  natural 
imbecility  of  the  angle  itself,  and  likewise  for 
their  very  uncomeliness,  ought  to  be  exiled  from 
judicious  eyes.  Vvotton's  Architecture. 

Forgetting  that  duty  of  modest  concealment 
which  they  owed  to  the  father  of  their  country, 
in  case  they  had  discovered  any  real  imcomeliness. 

King  Charles, 

The  beauty  or  uncomftoiess  in  ^ood  and  ill-breed- 
ing, will  niake  deeper  impressions  on  them,  in  the 
examples  of  others,  than  fr  om  any  rules.  Locke. 

Unco'mely.  adj.  Not  comely ;  wanting 
grace. 

Though  he  thought  Inqusitiveness  an  uncomely 
guest,  he  could  not  but  ask  who  she  was.  Sidney. 

Neither  is  the  sarae  accounted  an  uncomely  man- 
ner of  riding  ;  for  great  warriors  say,  they  never 
saw  a  more  comely  man  than  the  Irishman,  nor 
that  Cometh  on  more  bravely  in  his  charge. 

Spenser's  Ireland. 

Many,  who  troubled  them  most  in  tlieir  coun- 
sels, durst  not  go  thither,  for  fear  of  u»icome/i/ af- 
fronts. Clarendon. 

Uncomely  courage,  unbeseeming  skill. 

Thomson's  Autumn. 

Unco'mfortable.  adj. 
I.  Affording  no  comfort;  gloomy;  dis- 
mal ;  miserable. 

He  much  com|ilainell\  of  his  own  uncomfortable 
exile,  wherein  he  sustained  many  most  grievous 
indignities,  and  endured  the  want  of  sundry,  both 
pleasures  and  honours,  before  enjoved.  Hooker. 

Christmas  is  in  the  most  dead,  uncomfortable  time 
of  the  year,  when  the  poor  people  would  suflfer 
very  much,  if  they  had  not  grjod  cheer  to  support 
them.  Addison. 

Ours  is  a  melancholy  and  uncomfortable  portion 
here  below  !  A  place,  where  n.,t  a  day  passes,  but 
we  eat  our  brpad  with  sorrow  and  cares  :  the  pre- 
sent troubles  us,  the  future  amazes  ;  and  even  the 
past  fills  us  with  grief  and  anguish.  Wake, 

i  he  sun  ne'er  views  th'  uncomfortable  seats, 
When  radiant  he  advances  or  retreats. P(i;)e'i  Odyss. 

'2.  Receiving  no  comfort ;  melancholy. 
Unco'mfortableness.  n.  s.    Want  of 
cheerfulness. 

The  want  of  just  dispositions  to  the  holy  saca- 
meiit,  may  occasion  uncomfortableiiess. 

Taylor's  Worthy  Communicant, 

Unco'mfortably.  adv.  Without  cheer- 
fulness. 

Uncomma'nded.  adj.  Not  commanded. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  judgment  is  to  he  passed 
upon  all  those  affected,  7incommanded,  absurd  au- 
sterities of  the  Roiniih  ))rofessinn.  South. 

Unco'mmon.  adj.    Not  frequent;  rare; 
not  often  found  or  known. 

Some  of  them  are  uncommon,  but  such  as  ti.e 
reader  must  assent  to,  when  he  sees  them  ex- 
plained. Addison. 

Unco'mmonly.  adv.    Not  frequently; 
to  an  uncommon  degree. 

Unco'mmonness.  n.  s.    Infrequency  ; 
rareness;  rarity. 

Our  admiration  of  the  antiquities  about  Na- 
ples and  Rome,  does  not  so  much  arise  out  of 
their  greatness  as  uncommonness.  Addison, 
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Uncommu'nicated.  adj.  Not  commu- 
nicated. 

There  is  no  such  mutual  infusion  as  reallj  causeth 
the  same  natural  0|)erations  or  properties  to  be 
made  common  unto  both  substances  ;  but  whatso- 
ever is  natural  to  deity,  the  same  remaineth  in 
Christ  uncommunicated  unto  his  manhood ;  and 
whatsoever  natural  to  manhood,  his  deity  thereof 
is  incapable.  Hooker. 

Uncompa'ct.  adj.  Not  compact;  not 
closely  cohering. 

I'hese  rivers  were  not  streams  of  running  mat- 
ter; for  how  could  a  liquid,  that  lay  hardening 
by  degrees,  settle  in  such  a  furrowed,  uncompact 
surface  ?  Addison, 

Unco'mpanied.  adj.  Having  no  com- 
panion. 

Thence  she  fled,  uncomjyanied,  unsought.  Fairfax. 
Uncompa'ssionate.  adj.    Having  no 
pity. 

Neither  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears. 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire.  Shahesp. 

Hero  and  Leander  were  drowned  in  the  uncom- 
passionate surges.  Sandys's  Journey. 

If  thou  in  strength  all  mortals  dost  exceed  ; 
In  uncompassionate  anger  do  not  so.  Milt.  Agonistes. 

Uncompe'lled.  adj.  free  from  com- 
pulsion. 

The  amorous  nefdle,  or%e  joined  to  the  load- 
a,   stone,  would  never,  xmcompelled,  forsake  the  in- 
chanting  mineral.  ,  Boyle. 

Keep  my  viiyase  from  the  royal  ear. 
Nor,  uncompdl'd,  tlie  dangerous  truth  betray. 
Till  twice  six  limes  descends  the  lamp  of  day.  Pope. 

UNCOMPLAlS.-'i.'NT.  adj.  Not  civil ;  not 
obliging. 

A  natural  roughness  makes  a  man  uncomplaisant 
to  others,  so  tliat  he  has  no  deference  lor  iheir 
inclinations.  Locke. 
Uncomple'at.  adj.    Not  perfect;  not 
finished. 

Various  incidents  do  not  make  different  fables, 
but  are  only  the  uncompteat  and  unfinished  parts 
of  the  same  fable.  Pojie. 

Uncompo'unded.  adj. 

1.  Simple;  not  mixed. 

Hardness  may  be  reckoned  the  property  of  all 
uncompoiinded  matter.  Newton's  Opticks. 

Your  uncompoiinded  atoms,  you 
Figures  in  numbers  infinite  allow ; 
From  which,  by  various  combination,  springs 
This  unconfin'rl  diversity  of  tilings.  Blackmore. 

2.  Simple  ;  not  intricate. 

The  substance  of  the  faith  was  comprised  in 
that  uncompounded  style,  but  was  afterwards  pru- 
dently enlarged,  for  the  repelling  heretical  in- 
vaders. Hammond's  Fimdamenlals. 

Uncomprehe'nsive.  adj. 

1.  Unable  to  comprehend. 

2.  In  Shakespeare  it  seems  to  signify  in- 
comprehensible. 

The  providence,  that 's  in  a  watchful  state. 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutn's  gold  ; 
finds  bottom  in  th'  incomprehensive  deep.  Shahesp. 

Uncompre  ssed,  adj.  Free  from  com- 
pression. 

We  might  be  furnished  with  a  reply,  by  setting 
down  the  differing  weight  of  our  receiver,  when 
emptied,  and  when  full  uf  uncompressed  air.  Boyle. 

Unconceivable,  adj.  Not  to  be  un- 
derstood; not  to  be  comprehended  by 
the  mind. 

In  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulse, 
we  can  have  no  other  conception,  but  of  the 
passing  of  motion  out  of  one  body  into  another  ; 
which  is  as  obscure  and  inconceivable,  as  how  our 
minds  move  or  stop  our  bodicb  by  thought.  Locke. 

Those  atoms  wond'rous  small  must  be. 
Small  to  an  unconceivable  degree  ; 
Since  thout'h  these  rudiant  spoils  dispers'd  in  air. 
Do  iit'er  return,  and  ne'er  tlie  sun  repair.  Blackm. 
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Unconce'ivableness.  n.s.  Incompre- 
hensibility. 

Tlie  unconceivabhness  of  something  they  find  in 
one,  throws  men  violently  into  the  contrary  hypo- 
thesis, though  altogether  as  unintelligible.  Locke 

Unconce'ived.  adj.  Not  thought;  not 
imagined. 

Vast  is  my  theme,  yet  unconceiv'd,  and  brings 
Untoward  words,  scarce  loosen'd  yet  from  things. 

Creech. 

Unconce'rn.  n.  s.  Negligence ;  want 
of  interest ;  freedom  from  anxiety ;  free 
dom  from  perturbation. 

Such  things  had  been  charged  upon  us  by  the 
malice  of  enemies,  the  want  of  judgmentiii  friends, 
and  the  unconcern  of  indifferent  persons.  Swift. 

Unconce'rn  ED.  adj. 

1.  Having  no  interest. 

An  idle  person  is  like  one  that  is  dead,  un- 
concerned ill  the  changes  and  necessities  of  the 
world.  Taylor. 

The  earth's  motion  is  to  he  admitted,  notwith- 
standing the  seeming  contrary  evidence  of  uncon- 
cerned senses.  Olanvilte. 

It  seems  a  principle  in  human  nature,  to  incline 
one  way  more  than  another,  even  in  matters 
where  we  are  wholly  unconcerned.  Swift. 

2.  Not  anxious ;  not  disturbed ;  not  affect- 
ed. Before  the  thing  it  has  with  in 
Milton,  jfor  in  Dry  den,  and  at  in  Rogers. 

See  the  morn, 
All  unconcern'd  with  our  unrest,  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

You  call'd  me  into  all  your  joys,  and  gave  me 
An  equal  share  ;  and  in  this  depth  of  misery 
Can  1  be  unconcerned?  Venham's  Sophy. 

i'tie  virgin  from  the  ground 
Upstarted  fresh,  already  clos'd  the  wound  : 
And  unconcern'd  for  all  she  felt  before. 
Precipitates  her  flight  along  the  shore.  Dryden. 

Happy  mortals,  unconcern  d  fm-  more, 
Confin'd  their  wishes  to  their  native  shore.  Dryd. 

We  shall  be  easy  and  unconcerned  at  all  the  acci- 
dents of  the  way,  and  regard  only  the  event  of  the 
journey.  Rogers. 

Unconce'rnedly.  adv.  Without  inte- 
rest or  affection  ;  without  anxiety ;  with- 
out perturbation. 

Not  the  most  cruel  of  our  conquering  foes 
So  unconcern  dly  can  relate  our  woes, 
As  not  to  lend  a  tear.  Denham. 

Death  was  denounc'd,  that  frightful  sound, 
Wliicli  ev'n  the  best  can  hardly  bear  : 
He  took  the  sunnuons,  void  of  fear. 

And  unconcern  dly  cast  his  eyes  around. 
As  if  to  find  and  daie  the  griesly  challenger.  Drud. 

Is  heaven,  with  its  pleasures  for  evermore,  to  be 
parted  with  so  unconcernedly}  Is  an  exceediiig  and 
eternal  weit;ht  of  glory  too  liglit  in  the  balance 
against  the  hopeless  death  of  the  atheist,  and  utter 
extinction  ?  Bentley. 

Unconce  rnedly,  n.  s.  Freedom  from 
anxiety,  or  perturbation. 

No  man,  having  done  a  kindness  to  another, 
would  think  liiiiiself  justly  dealt  with  in  a  total 
neglect  and  unconcernedriess  of  the  person  w^jo  had 
received  that  kindness.  South. 

Unconce'rning.  adj.  Not  interesting ; 
not  affecting ;  not  belonging  to  one. 

I'hings  impossible  in  their  nature,  or unconcern- 
ing  to  us,  cannot  beget  it.  Decay  of  Piety. 

This  scif  nee  of  medals,  which  is  charged  wiili 
so  many  itnconceniing  parts  of  kuowledt;e,  and 
built  on  Siich  mean  materials,  appears  ridiculous 
to  those  that  have  not  examined  it. 

Addison  on  Medals. 

Unconce'rnment.  n.  s.  The  state  of 
having  no  share. 

Being  privileged  by  an  happjf  unconcernment  in 
those  legal  murders,  \  ou  may  take  a  sweeter  relish  I 
of  your  own  innocence.  Snutli.  ' 
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Unconclu'dent.  1  adj.  Not  decisive; 
Unconclu'ding.    »   inferring  no  plain 
or  certain  conclusion  or  consequence 
Our  arguments  are  inevident  and  unconcludent. 

Hale. 

He  makes  his  understanding  only  the  ware- 
house of  other  men's  false  and  unconctnding  rea- 
sonings,  rather  than  a  repository  of  truth  for  his 
own  use.  Locke. 

Unconclu'dingness.  n.  s.   Quality  of 
being  unconcluding. 

Either  may  be  much  more  probably  maintained 
than  hitherto,  as  against  the  unaccurateness  and 
the  unconcludingness  oi  the  analytical  experiments 
vulgarly  relied  on.  Boyle. 
Unconco'cted.  adj.  Not  digested;  not 
matured. 

We  swallow  cherry  stones,  but  void  them  un- 
concocted.  Brovm's  Vulgar  Errours, 

In  theology,  I  put  as  great  a  diiference  between 
our  new  lights  and  ancient  truths,  as  between 
the  sun  and  an  unconcocted,  evanid  meteor 

Glanville 

Did  she  extend  the  gloom3'  clouds  on  high, 
Where  all  th'  amazing  fireworks  of  the  sky 
In  unconcocted  seeds  fermenting  lie.      Blackmore . 

Unconde'mned.  adj.   Not  condemned. 

It  was  a  familiar  and  vncondemnea  practice 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  expose,  wiih- 
out  pitv,  their  innocent  infants.  Locke. 

Uncondi'tion AL.  adj.  Absolute;  not 
limited  by  any  terms. 

O  pass  not.  Lord  !  an  absolute  decree. 
Or  bind  thy  sentence  unconditional; 

But  in  thy  sentence  our  remorse  foresee. 
And,  in  that  foresight,  this  thy  doom  recal. 

Dryden. 

Our  Savi(rar  left  a  power  in  his  church  to  ab- 
solve men  from  their  sins  ;  but  this  was  not  an 
absolute  and  unconditional  power  vested  in  any, 
but  founded  upon  repentance,  and  on  the  peni- 
tent's belief  in  him  alone.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 
Unconfi'nable.  adj.  Unbounded. 

You  rogue  !  you  stand  upon  your  honour  I  why, 
thou  unconjinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can 
do  to  keep  mine  honour.  Shak.  MerryWives  ofWind 

Unconfi'ned.  adj. 

1.  Free  from  restraint. 

I  wonder  at  it. 
— That  shews  thou  art  unconjin'd.  Shahesp. 

Chaucer  has  refined  onBoccace,  and  has  mended 
the  stories  he  has  borrowed  :  though  prose  allows 
more  liberty  of  thought,  and  the  expression  is  more 
easy  v/ht:n  ujiconfned  by  numbers.  Our  country-^ 
man  carries  weiglit,  and  yet  wins  the  race  at  dis- 
advantage. Dryden 

Poets,  a  race  long  unconfin'd  and  free. 
Still  fond  and  proud  of  savage  liberty, 
Receiv'd  his  laws.  Poj/e's  Essay  on  Criticism. 

2.  Having  no  limits  ;  unbounded. 

If  that  which  men  esteem  their  happiness,  were, 
like  the  light,  the  same  sufiicient  and  unconfined 
good,  whether  ten  thousand  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
it,  or  but  one,  we  should  see  men's  good  will  and 
kind  endiav<mrs  would  he  as  universal.  Spectator. 

Blest  wiih  a  taste  exact,  yet  unconfin'd  ; 
A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind. 

Pope. 

Unconfi'rmed.  adj. 

1.  Not  fortified  by  resolution;  not  strength- 
ened ;  raw  ;  weak. 

The  unexpected  speech 
The  king  had  made  upon  the  new-rais'd  force. 
In  ih'  unconfirmed  troops  much  fear  did  breed. 

Daniel, 

2.  Not  strengthened  by  additional  testi- 
mony. 

He  would  have  resign'd 
To  him  his  heav'r.ly  '  fhce,  nor  was  long 
His  witness  iincoi,iirrii' d.    Milton's  Para.  Regained. 

3.  Not  settled  in  the  church  by  the  rite  of 
confirmation. 

Unconfo'rm.  adj.  Unlike;  dissimilar; 
not  analogous. 
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Not  unconfrrm  to  otlier  shining  globes.  Mitton. 
CONFo'itMABLE.  adj.  Inconsistent; 
ot  conforming. 

Unto  those  general  rules,  they  know  we  do  not 
;fend,  thiit  we  may  hold  any  thing  unconforma- 

Hooker. 

Moral  good,  is  an  action  conformable  to  llie 
le  of  our  duty.  Moral  evil,  is  an  action  imcon- 
rmable  to  it,  oi  a  neglect  to  fulfil  it.  Watts's  Log. 
confo'rmity.  n.  s.  Incongruity; 
iconsistency. 

The  moral  goodness  or  evil  of  men's  actions, 
lich  consist  in  their  conformity  or  unconformity 
right  reason,  must  be  eternal,  necessary,  and 
[changeable.  South. 

CONFU'SED.  adj.  Distinct;  free  from 
infusion. 

It  is  more  distinct  and  unconfused  than  the  sen- 
3ve  memory.  Hale's  Origin  of'  Mankind. 

If  ill  having  our  ideas  in  the  memory  ready  at 
nd,  consists  quickness  of  parts  ;  in  this  of  hav- 
y  them  unconfused,  and  being  able  nicely  to  dis- 
iguish  one  thing  from  another,  consists  the  ex- 
tness  of  judgment.  Locke. 

CONFU'sEDLY.arfy.  Without  confusion. 
Every  one  finds  that  he  knows  when  any  idea  is 
his  understanding,  and  that,  when  more  than 
e  arc  there,  he  knows  them,  distinctly  ai.d  un- 
ifusedly,  from  one  another.  Locke. 
CONFUTABLE,  adj.  Irrefragable;  net 
1  be  convicted  of  errour. 

One  political  argument  they  boasted  of  as  un- 
ifutabte,  that  from  tlie  marriages  of  ecclesiasticks 
uld  ensue  poverty  in  many  of  the  children,  and 
;nce  a  disgrace  and  burden  to  the  church. 

Spratt's  Sermons. 

:onge'aled.  adj.  Not  concreted  by 
.Id. 

By  exposing  wine,  after  four  months  digestion 
horse-dung,  unto  the  extremity  of  cold,  the 

ueous  parts  will  freeze,  but  ttie  spirit  retire,  and 

found  uucongealcd  in  the  center. 

Brown's  Vtdgur  Errours. 

:;o'njugal.  adj.  Not  consistent  with 

atrimonial  faith  ;  not  befitting-  a  wife 
husband. 

My  name 
all  posterity  may  stand  defara'd  ; 
ith  malediction  mention'd,  and  the  blot 
falshood  most  xmconjngal  traduc'd. 

Milton's  Agonistes. 
poNNE'CTED.  adj.  Not  coherent; 
»t  joined  by  proper  transitions  or  de- 
sndence  of  parts ;  lax  ;  loose  ;  vague. 

['hose  who  contemplate  only  the  fragmenls 
ken  oif  from  any  science,  disi  eised  in  short 
onnectcd  discourses,  can  never  suivey  aii  eniue 
ly  of  truth.  IVrits. 

;0NNl'viNG.  adj.  Not  forbearing 
ral  notice. 

To  that  hideous  place  not  so  confin'd, 

rigour  unconniving ;  but  that  o!t, 
iving  my  dolorous  prison,  I  enjoy 
rge  liberty,  to  round  this  globe  of  earth.  Miltim. 

o'nquerable.  adj.  Not  to  be  sub- 
led  ;  insuperable  ;  not  to  be  overcome ; 
vincible. 

jouis  was  darting  his  thunder  on  the  Alps,  and 
sing  his  enemies  to  feel  the  force  of  his  uncon- 
rable  arms.  Dryden. 
Spadillio  first,  unconquerable  lord  ! 
1  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board. 

Pope. 

o'nquerably.  adv.  Invincibly ; 
uperably. 

'he  herds  of  Iphyclus,  delain'd  in  wrong; 

Id,  furious  herds,  unconquerably  strong.  Pope. 

o'nquered.  adj. 
<ot  subdued  ;  not  overcome. 

To  die  so  tame  ly, 
rccme  by  passion  and  misfortune, 
d  still  unconjuer'd  by  my  foes,  sounds  ill. Den/i. 
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Unconqner'd  yet,  in  that  forlorn  estate. 
His  maiifv  courage  overcame  liis  fate.  Dryden 

2.  Insuperable;  invincible. 

1  hese  brothers  had  a-while  served  the  king  of 
Pontus;  and  in  all  liis  affairs,  especially  of  war, 
w hereunto  they  were  only  apt,  they  had  shewed 
as  uvconquered  courage,  so  a  rude  faithfulness.  Sid. 

Wliat  was  that  snaky-headed  gorgou  shield. 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer'd  virgin  ! 
U  herewith  she  freez'd  her  foes  to  congeal'd  stone. 
By  rigid  looks,  and  chaste  austerity. 
And  noble  grace,  that  dash'd  brute  violence 
With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe      Millon.  j 

Unco'nscionable,  adj. 

1 .  Exceeding  the  limits  of  any  just  claim 
or  expectation. 

A  man  may  oppose  an  unconscionable  request  for 
an  unjustifiable  reason.  U Estrange. 

2.  Forming  unreasonable  expectations. 

You  cannot  be  so  unconscionable  as  to  charge  me 
for  not  subscribing  of  my  name,  for  that  would 
reflect  too  grossly  upon  your  own  party,  who 
never  date  it.  Dryden. 

3.  Enormous  ;  vast,    A  low  word. 

His  giantsliip  is  gone  somewhat  'crest-fall'n. 
Stalking  with  less  wriconsciojiai/e  strides  ; 
And  lower  looks,  but  in  a  sultry  chase. 

Milton's  Agonistes. 

4.  Not  guided  or  influenced  by  conscience. 
How  infamous  is  the  false,  fraudulent,  and  un- 
conscionable? hardly  ever  did  any  man  of  no  con- 
science continue  a  man  of  any  credit  long.  South. 

Unco'nscionableness.  n.  s.  Unrea- 
sonableness of  hope  or  claim. 

Unco'nscionably,  adv.  Unreasonably 

Indeed  'tis  pity  you  should  miss 
Th'  arrears  of  all  your  services  ; 
And,  for  th'  eternal  obligation 
\'  have  laid  upon  th'  ungrateful  nation. 
Be  used  so  unconscionably  hard, 
As  not  to  find  a  just  regard.  Hudibras. 
This  is  a  common  vice  ;  though  all  things  here 
Are  sold,  and  sold  unconscionably  AedX.Dry.Juvenal 

Unco'nscious.  adj. 

1.  Having  no  mental  perception. 

Unconscious  causes  only  still  impart 
Their  utmost  skill,  their  utmost  power  exert : 
Those  which  can  freely  chuse,  discern,  and  know, 
Can  more  or  less  of  art  and  care  bestow.  Blackmore. 

2.  Unacquainted;  unknowing. 
A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoke, 

Untam'd,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke.  Pope. 

Unco'nsecrated.  adj.  Not  sacred; 
not  dedicated  ;  not  devoted. 

The  sin  of  Israel  had  even  unconsecrattd  and 
profaned  that  sacred  edifice,  and  robbed  it  of  iis 
(inly  defence.  South. 

Unconse'nted.  adj.    Not  yielded. 

We  should  extend  it  even  to  the  weaknesses  of 
our  natures,  to  uui  proueiiessto  evil  :  for  however 
\.\\e%e .unconsented  to,  will  not  be  imputed  to  us, yet 
are  they  nutter  of  sorrow.   Wake's  Prep,  for  Death. 

Unconsi'dered.  adj.  Not  considered  ; 
not  attended  to. 

L'lvr  yourself ;  and  in  that  love. 
Not  unconsidered  leave  your  honour.  Shakesp. 

It  will  not  he  uncousidered ,  that  we  find  no  «pen 
track  in  this  labyrinth.     Brown's  Vulgar  Errours 

Unco'nsonant.  adj.  Incongruous  ;  un- 
fit; inconsistent. 

It  seeraeth  a  thing  unconsonant,  that  the  world 
should  honour  any  otl'er  as  Ihe  Saviour,  but  him 
whom  it  honoureth  as  the  Creator,  of  the  world. 

Hooktr. 

Unco'nstant.  adj.  [inconstaii'i,  Fr. 
inconstans,  Lat.]  fickle;  not  steady; 
changeable ;  mutable. 

More  unconstant  than  the  wind  ;  who  woos 
Ev'n  now  tiie  frozen  bosom  of  the  north  ; 
And,  being  anger'd,  puifs  away  from  tiience. 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  south.  Shak, 
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Th'  unx:onstant  skies 
Do  change  their  course  as  sev'ral  winds  arise. 

May's  Virgil. 

Unconstra'ined.  adj.  Free  from  com- 
pulsion. 

Will  you,  with  free  and  unconstrained  soul, 
Give  me  your  danfjliter  ?  Shakesp. 

These  be  the  miseries  which  our  first  parents 
brought  upon  all  mankind,  unto  whom  God,  in 
his  creation,  gave  a  free  and  unconstrained  will. 

Raleigh's  History  oj  the  World 
His  highness  is  refurn'd. 
— And  unconstrain'd  !  But  with  what  change 
Ofcounteiianredid  he  receive  the  message  ?  Dtnh. 

Made  for  his  use,  yet  he  has  fonn'd  us  so. 
We  unconstrain'd,  wliat  he  commands  us,  do  Dryd. 

Unconstra'jnedly.    adv.  Without 
force  suffered. 

Such  a  patron  has  frankly,  generously,  and  un- 
conslrainedly  relieved  me.  South. 

Unconstra'int.  U.S.     Freedom  from 
constraint;  ease. 

Mr.  Dr\den  writ  more  like  a  scholar;  anil 
though  the  greatest  muster  of  poetry,  he  wanted 
that  easiness,  that  air  of  freedom  and  unconsi  - aiiit, 
which  is  more  sensibly  to  he  perceived  than  de- 
scribed. Felion  on  the  CUissicks. 

Unconsu'lting.  adj.  [inconsidtus,  Lat.] 
Heady  ;  rash  ;  improvident ;  imprudent. 

It  was  the  fair  Zelmane,  Plexirtus's  daughter, 
whom  uncoris\dting  affection,  unfortunatfly  born 
th  mewards,  had  made  borrow  so  much  of  her 
natural  modesty,  as  to  leave  her  more  deceiit  ray- 
ments.  Sidney. 

Unconsu'med.  adj.    Not  wasted;  not 
destroyed  by  any  wasting  power. 

Hope  never  comes. 
That  comes  to  all,  hut  ^orture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unfonsiim'd. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
Fixedness,  or  a  povter  to  remain  in  the  fire  un- 
eonsumed,  is  an  idea  that  always  accompanies  our 
complex  ideas,  signified  by  the  word  gold.  Locke. 

Unconsu'mmate.  adj.     Not  consum- 
mated. 

Acron  came  to  the  sight. 
Who  left  his  spouse  betroth'd,  and  uncomummate 
night.  Dryden. 

Unconte'mned.  adj.    Not  despised. 

Which  of  the  peers 
Have  uncontemn'd  gone  by  him,  or  at  least 
Stood  not  neglected  ?  Shakes.  Henry  VIII. 

Unconte'nted.  adj.    Not  contented ; 
not  satisfied. 

Permit  me,  chief, 
To  lead  this  uncontented  gift  away.  Dryden. 

Unconte'ntingness.  n.  s.    Want  of 
power  to  satisfy. 

The  decreed  mwontentingness  of  all  other  goods, 
is  richly  repaired  by  its  being  but  an  aptness  to 
prove  a  rise  to  our  love's  settling  in  God.  Boyle. 

Unconte'stable.   adj.  Indisputable; 
not  controvertible. 

Where  is  the  man  that  h:is  uncontesiible  e\  ic\ence 
of  the  truth  of  all  that  he  holds,  or  of  the  falshood 
of  all  he  condemns Locke, 

Unconte'sted.  adj.  Not  disputed;  evi- 
dent. 

'Tis  by  experience  uncontested  found. 
Bodies  orbicul.ir,  when  whirling  round, 
Stil!  shake  off' all  things  on  their  surface  plac'd. 

Blackmore, 

Uncontri'te.  adj.    Not  religiously  pe- 
nitent. 

'I'lie  priest,  by  absolving  an  uncontrite  sinner, 
cannot  make  him  contrite. //ammond'sPract/ca/Co*. 

Uncontrove'rted.  adj.  Not  disputed;, 
not  liable  to  debate. 
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One  reason  of  the  uncontroverted  certainty  of 
mathematicul  science  is,  because  'tis  built  upon 
clear  and  settled  significations  of  names.  Glanville, 

Uncontro'ulable.  adj. 

J .  Resistless ;  powerful  beyond  opposition. 

Gaza  mourns, 
And  all  that  band  them  to  resist 
His  uncontroulable  intent.  Milton. 
2.  Indisputable ;  irrefragable. 

The  pension  was  granted,  by  reason  of  the  king 
of  England'sttncontron/aft/e  title  to  England.  Hayw. 

This  makes  appear  the  error  of  those,  who 
think  it  an  uncontroulable  maxim,  that  power  is 
always  safer  lodged  in  many  hands,  than  in  one  ; 
those  many  are  as  capable  of  enslaving  as  a  single 
person.    '  Swift. 

Uncontro'ulably.  adv. 

1 .  Without  possibility  of  opposition. 

2.  Without  danger  of  refutation. 

Uncontroulably,  and  under  general  consent,raany 
opinions  are  passant,  which,  upon  due  examina- 
tion, admit  of  doubt.        Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Since  this  light  was  to  rest  within  tliem,  and 
the  judgment  of  it  wholly  to  remain  in  them- 
selves, they  might  safely  and  uncontroulably  pre- 
tend it  greater  or  less.  South. 

Unconteo'uled.  adj. 
J .  Unresisted ;  unopposed ;  not  to  be  over- 
ruled. 

Should  I  try  the  uticontrouled  worth 
Of  this  pure  cause,  'twould  kindle  my  rapt  spirits 
To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence. 
That  dumb  things  would  bemov'd  to  sympathize. 

Milton. 

O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flow'ry  i)lain. 
Extends  thy  uncontroul'd,  and  boundless  reign. 

Dryden. 

The  British  navy,  micontrmVd, 
Shall  wave  her  double  cross  t'  extiemest  clime 
Terrific,  and  return  with  odorous  spoils.  Phillips. 
2.  Not  convinced  ;  not  refuted. 

That  Julius  Caesar  was  so  born,  is  anuncnntroul- 
ed  report.  Hayward. 

Uncontro'uledly.  adv. 

Without  controul ;  without  opposition. 

Mankind  avert  killing,  and  being  killed  ;  but 
when  the  phdntasm  honour  has  once  possessed  the 
mind,  no  reluctance  of  humanity  is  able  to  make 
head  against  it ;  but  it  commands  uncmitrouledly. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Unconve'rsable.  adj.  Not  suitable  to 
conversation ;  not  social. 

Faith  and  devotion  are  traduced  and  ridiculed, 
as  morose  unconrersable  qualities.  Rogers. 

Unconve'rted.  adj. 
J .  Not  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Christia- 
nity. 

Salvation  belongeth  unto  none,  but  such  as  call 
upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  which 
nations  as  yet  imconverted  neither  do,  nor  possibly 
can  do,  till  they  btliere.  Hooker. 

The  unconverted  \\ta.\.\ieni,  who  were  pressed  by 
the  many  authorities  that  confirmed  our  Saviour's 
miracles,  accounted  for  them  after  the  same  man- 
ner. Addison  on  the  Christian  Religior. 

The  apostle  reminds  the  Ephesians  of  the  guilt 
and  misery  of  their  former  unconverted  estate, 
when  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel. 

Rogers  ~ 

2.  Not  religious ;  not  yet  induced  to  live  a 
holy  life.  Thus  Baxter  wrote  a  Call  to 
the  Unconverted. 

Unconvi'nced.  adj.    Not  convinced. 

A  way  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  seminaries 
of  those,  who  are  to  propagate  reii-.'ion,  or  philoso- 
phy, amongst  the  ignorant  and  unconvinced. Locke. 

To  Unco'rd.  v.  a.  To  loose  a  thing 
bound  with  cords. 

Uncorre'cted.  adj.  Inaccurate  :  not 
polished  to  exactness. 
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1  have  written  this  too  hastily  and  too  loosely  : 
it  comes  out  from  the  first  draught,  and  uncm-- 
rected.  Dryden. 

Uncorru'pt.  adj.  Honest;  upright; 
not  tainted  with  wickedness ;  not  influ- 
enced by  iniquitous  interest. 

The  pleasures  of  sin,  and  this  world's  vanities, 
are  censured  with  uncomipf  judgment.  Hooker. 
Men  alledge  they  ne'er  can  find 
Those  beauties  in  a  female  mind. 
Which  raise  a  flame  that  will  endure 
For  ever  uncorrupt  and  pure.  Swift. 

Uncorru'pted.  Not  vitiated ;  not 

depraved. 

Such  a  hero  never  springs. 
But  from  the  uncorrupted  blood  of  kings.  Roscomm. 

Man,  yet  new, 
No  rule  but  uncorrupted  reason  knew. 
And  with  a  native  bent  did  good  pursue.  Dryden. 

Nothing  is  more  valuable  than  the  records  of 
antiquity  :  I  wish  we  had  more  of  them,  and  more 
uncorrupted.  Locke. 

Uncorru'ptness.  n.s.  Integrity ;  up- 
rightness. 

In  doctrine,  shew  uncorruTptness,  gravity,  since- 
rity. Titus,  ii.  7. 

To  Unco'ver,  v.  a. 

1.  To  divest  of  a  covering. 

After  you  are  up,  uncover  your  bed,  and  open 
the  curtains  to  air  it.  Harvey. 

Seeing  an  object  several  millions  of  leagues,  the 
very  instant  it  is  uncovered,  may  be  shewn  to  be  a 
mistake  in  matter  of  fact.  Locke. 

2.  To  deprive  of  clothes. 

Thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to  answer, 
with  thy  uncovered  body,  this  extremity  of  the 
skies.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

3.  To  strip  oW  the  rooff. 

Porches  and  schools, 
Uncover'd,  and  with  scaffolds  cumber'd  stood. 

Prior. 

4.  To  shew  openly ;  to  strip  off  a  veil,  or 
concealment. 

He  cover'd  ;  but  his  robe 
Uncover'd  more  :  so  rose  the  Danite  strong. 
Shorn  of  his  strength.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

There  will  certainly  come  some  day  or  other,  to 
uncover  every  soul  of  us.  Pope's  Letters. 

5.  To  bare  the  head,  as  in  the  presence  of 
a  superiour. 

Rather  let  my  head  dance  on  a  bloody  pole. 
Than  stand  uncover'd  to  the  vulgar  groom.  Shak. 

Unco'unsellable.  adv.  Not  to  be  ad- 
vised. 

It  would  haveheenuncnunsellable  to  have  march- 
ed, and  have  left  such  an  enemy  at  their  backs. 

Clarendon. 

Unco'untable.  adj.  Innumerable. 

Those  uncountable  glurious  bodies  were  not  set 
in  the  firmament  for  no  other  end  than  to  adorn  it. 

Raleigh. 

Unco'unterfeit.  adj.  Genuine;  not 
spurious. 

True  zeal  is  not  any  one  single  affection  of  the 
soul,  but  a  strong  mixture  of  many  holy  affections, 
fiilii  -;  the  heart  with  all  pious  intentions;  all,  not 
onl^  UHCoimter/eiJ,  but  most  fervent.  Spratt's  Serm. 

To  Unco'uple.  v.  a.  To  loose  dogs  from 
their  couples. 

Uncouple  in  the  western  valley,  go  ; 
Dispatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester.  Shakesp. 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  morn  is  bright  and  gray  ; 
The  fields  are  fragrant;  and  the  woods  are  green  ; 
Uncouple  here,  and  let  us  make  a  bay.  Shakesp. 

The  land  on  which  they  fought,  th'  appointed 
place, 

In  which  th'  uncoupled  hounds  began  the  chace. 

Dryden, 

Unco'xjrteous.  adj.  Uncivil;  unpo- 
lite. 
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In  behaviour  some  will  say,  ever  sad,  surely  so- 
ber,  and  somewhat  giving  to  musing,  but  never 
uTicourteous.  Sidney. 

Unco'urteously.  adv.  Uncivilly ;  un- 
politely. 

Though  somewhat  merrily,  yet  uncourteously  he 
railed  upon  England,  objecting  extreme  beggary 
and  mere  barbarousness  unto  it.  Ascham's  Schoolm. 

Unco'urtliness.  n.s.  Unsuitableness 
of  manners  to  a  court ;  inelegance. 

The  quakers  presented  an  address,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  uncourtliness  of  their  phrases,  the 
sense  was  very  honest.  Addison. 

Unco'urtly.  adj.    Inelegant  of  man 
ners ;  uncivil. 

The  lord  treasurer  not  entering  into  those  re- 
finements of  paying  the  publick  money  upon  pri- 
vate considerations,  hath  been  so  uncourtly  as  to 
stop  it.  Swift, 

Unco'uth.  adj.    [uncuB,  Sax.]  Odd; 
strange ;  unusual. 

A  very  uncouth  sight  was  to  behold. 
How  he  did  fashion  nis  untoward  pace 
For  as  he  forward  raov'd  his  footing  old. 
So  backward  still  was  turn'd  his  wrinkled  face, 

Spenser. 

The  lovers  standing  in  this  doleful  wise, 
A  warrier  bold  unwares  approached  near, 
Uncouth  in  arras  yclad,  and  strange  disguise. 

Fairfax. 

1  am  surprized  with  an  uncouth  fear  ; 
A  chilling  sweat  o'erruns  my  trembling  joints  ; 
My  heart  suspects  more  than  mine  eye  can  see 

Shakespeare. 
The  trouble  of  thy  thoughts  this  night 
Affects  me  equally  ;  nor  can  I  like 
This  uncouth  dream,  of  evil  sprung,  I  fear.  Milton, 
Say  on  ; 

For  I  that  day  was  absent,  as  befel. 

Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth,  and  ohscure. 

Far  on  excursion  toward  the  gates  of  hell.  Milton. 

It  was  so  uncouth  a  sight,  for  a  fox  to  appear 
without  a  tail,  that  the  very  thought  made  him 
weary  of  his  life.  L' Estrange. 

The  secret  ceremonies  I  conceal. 
Uncouth,  perhaps  unlawful  to  reveal.  Dryden. 

I  am  more  in  danger  to  misunderstand  his  true 
meaning,  than  if  I  had  come  to  him  with  a  mind 
unpossessed  by  doctors  of  my  sect,  wliose  reasij> 
ings  will  of  course  make  all  chime  that  way,  and 
make  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  author  seem 
harsh,  strained,  and  uncouth  to  me.  Locke, 

He  made  that  a  pleasant  study,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  Bartolus  and  Baldus,  was  Mneo«t/i  and 
rugged.  Baker,  ' 

Unco'uthly.  adv.    Oddly  ;  strangely. 

Vene'ians  do  not  more  uncnuthly  ride. 
Than  did  their  lubber  state  mankind  bestride. 

Dryden 

Unco'uthness.  n.s.  Oddness ;  strange- 
ness. 

To  deny  himself  in  the  lesser  instances,  that  so 
when  the  greater  come,  they  may  not  have  the 
disadvantnge  of  vncouthness,  and  perfect  strange- 
ness, to  enliance  their  difJiculty,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged reasimable.  Decay  of  Piety. 
To  Uncrea'te.  V,  a.  To  annihilate ;  to 
reduce  to  nothing  ;  to  deprive  of  exist- 
ence. 

Tempt  me  with  such  affrights  no  more. 
Lest  what  1  made  1  uncreate.  Carevi. 

Who  created  thee,  lamenting  learn  ; 
Who  can  uncreate  tliee  thou  slialt  know.  Milton. 
Light  dies  before  her  uncreating  word.  Pope, 

Uncrea'ted.  adj. 

1.  Not  yet  created. 

How  hast  thou  disturb'd 
Heav'n's  blessed  peace,  and  into  nature  brought 
Misery,  uncreated  till  the  crime 
Of  thy  rebellion  ^  Mltm. 

2.  [/were (',  Fr.]  Not,  produced  by  creation. 

What  cause  within,  or  what  without  is  fiUiid, 
That  can  a  beijig  uncreated  bound  .'  Blockmo'e 
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The  next  paragraph  proves,  that  the  idea  we 
ive  of  God  IS  God  himself;  it  being  something, 
lie  says,  uncreated.  Locke. 

cre'ditableness.  w.  s.  Want  of 
!putation. 

To  all  other  dissuasives,  we  may  add  this  of  the 
.creditableness :  the  best  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
ey  use  wit  foolishly,  whereof  the  one  part  de- 
urs  llie  other.  Decay  of  Piety. 

CRo'ppED.  adj.  Not  cropped ;  not 
ithered. 

Thy  abundance  wants 
irfakers,  and  uncropp'd  falls  to  the  ground. JkTi'/t. 

CROSSED,  adj.  Uncancelled. 

Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  them  fine, 
rt  keeps  his  book  uncross'd.  Shakesp.  Cymheline 

CRO'uDED.  adj.  Not  straitened  by 
ant  of  room. 

An  amphitheatre, 
1  its  publick  shows,  unpeopled  Rome, 
id  held  uncrouded  nations  in  its  vionih.  Addison. 

J  N  CRO  WN.  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  a 
own  ;  to  deprive  of  sovereignty. 

He  hath  done  me  wrong  ; 
id  therefore  I'll  uncrown  him  ere 't  he  long.Shak. 

Ye  powers  ! 
See  a  sacred  king  uncrown'd  ; 
see  your  offspring,  Albion,  bound.    Dryd.  Alb. 

CTiON.  n.  s.    [onction,  Fr.] 
rhe  act  of  anointing. 

i  l.e  unction  of  the  tabernacle,  the  table,  the 
er,  the  altar  of  God,  with  all  the  instruments 
pertaining  thereunto,  made  them  for  ever  holy. 

Ilooher. 

Unguent ;  ointment, 
riie  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made  ; 
king  by  office,  and  as  priest  by  trade.Dryden. 
rhe  act  of  anointing  medically, 
)uch  as  are  of  hot  constitutions,  should  use 
;hing  in  hot  water,  rather  than  unctions. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
Lny  thing  softening,  or  lenitive. 
Mother, 

y  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 

at  not  your  trespass,  but  ray  madness  speaks. 

Shakesp. 

?he  rite  of  anointing  in  the  last  hours, 
riieir  exireme  nnctinn,  administered  as  the  dy- 
:  man's  viaticum,  which  St.  James  mentioned 
the  ceremony  of  his  recovery,  may  be  added. 

Hammond's  Fundamentals. 
iny  thing  that  excites  piety  and  de- 
tion  ;  that  which  melts  to  devotion. 

iTUo'siTY.  n,  s.  [from  unctuous.} 
itness  ;  oiliness. 

uliginous  exhalations  contain  an  unctnosity  in 
m,  and  arise  from  the  matter  of  fuel. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

JTUOUS.  adj.    Fat;  clammy;  oily. 

ry  up  thy  harrow'd  veins,  and  plough-torn  leas, 
lereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liqu'rish  draughts, 
i  morsels  tinctuous,  greases  his  pure  mina, 
it  from  it  all  consideration  slips.  Shakesp, 

A  wand'ring  fire, 
npact  of  xinctnous  vapour,  which  the  night 
idenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round, 
idled  through  agitation  to  a  flame. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
o  fat  and  unctuous,  that  with  the  bellies  of 
of  them  there  is  made  usually  a  hogshead  of 
n  oil.  Heylyn. 
he  trees  were  unctuous  fir,  and  mountain  ash. 

Dryden. 

V^hether  they  unctuous  exhalations  are, 

d  by  the  sun,  or  seeming  so  alone.  Dryden. 

Th'  infernal  winds, 
iting,  and  with  unctuous  vapour  fed, 
dain'd  their  narrow  cells.  Phillips. 
amphire,  oil-olive,  linseed-oil,  spirit  of  tur- 
tine,  and  amber,  are  fat,  sulphureous,  unctuous 
ics.  Newton. 
PL.  II. 
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U'notuousness.  7i..s.  Fatness;  oiliness; 
clamminess ;  greasiness. 

A  great  degree  of  unctiinusness  is  not  necessary 
to  the  produccion  of  the  like  effects.  Boyle. 

Uncu'ckolded.  adj.  Not  made  a  cuck- 
old. 

As  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to  see  a  handsome  man 
loose-wiv'd,  so  it  is  a  deadly  sorrow  to  behold  a 
foul  knave  uncuckolded.      Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleo. 

Uncu'lled.  adj.    Not  gathered. 

A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  (illaae  brought 
Fir-.!  fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf, 
UiiciiU'd.  as  came  to  hand.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Uncu'lpable.  adj.    Not  blameable. 

Those  canons  do  bind,  as  they  are  edicts  of  na- 
ture ;  which  the  Jews  observing  as  yet  unwritten, 
and  thereby  framing  such  church  orders,  as  in 
their  law  were  not  prescribed,  are  notwithstanding 
in  that  respect  unculpabte.  Hooker. 

Uncu  ltivated,  adj.    [incultus,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  cultivated ;  not  improved  by  til- 
lage 

Our  isle,  indeed,  too  fruitful  was  before  ; 
But  all  uncultivated  lay. 
Out  of  the  solar  walk.  Dri^den. 
God  gave  the  world  to  men  in  common  ;  but 
since  he  gave  it  for  their  benefit,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed he  meant  it  should  always  remain  common 
and  uncultivated.  Locke. 

2.  Not  instructed  ;  not  civilized. 

The  first  tragedians  found  that  serious  stile 
Too  grave  for  their  uncultivated  age.  Roscommon. 

These  are  instances  of  nations,  where  unculti- 
vated nature  has  been  left  to  itself,  without  the 
help  of  letters.  Locke. 

Uncu'mbered.    adj.    Not  burthened ; 
not  embarrassed. 
Lord  of  yourself,  uncumber'd  with  a  viife.Dryd. 

Uncu'rbable.   adj.     That  cannot  be 
curbed  or  checked.    Not  used. 

So  much  uncurbable  her  garboiles,  Caesar, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience,  which  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  policy.    Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleo. 

Uncu  rbed,   adj.    Licentious ;  not  re- 
strained. 

With  frank,  and  with  7incurbed  plainness. 
Tell  us  the  Dauphin's  mind.     Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

To  Uncu'rl.  v.  a.    To  loose  from  ring- 
lets, or  convolutions. 

There  stands  a  rock  ;  the  raging  billows  roar 
Above  his  head  in  storms  ;  but,  when  'tis  clear, 
Uncurl  their  ridgy  backs,  and  at  his  feet  appear. 

Dryden, 

The  lion's  foe  lies  prostrate  on  the  plain. 
He  sheaths  his  paws,  uncurls  his  angry  mane  ; 
And,  pleas'd  with  bloodless  honours  of  the  day, 
Walks  over,  and  disdains  th'  inglorious  prey. Dry. 

The  furies  sink  upon  their  iron  beds. 
And  snakes  uncurl  d  hang  list'ning  round  their 
heads.  Pope. 

To  Uncu  rl,    v.  n.    To  fall  from  the 
ringlets. 

My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  now  uncurls, 
Ev'n  as  an  adder,  when  she  doth  unroll 
To  do  some  fatal  ncc\i\\on.Shak.TitusAndroniciis. 

Uncu'rled.    adj.    Not  collected  into 
ringlets. 

Alike  in  feature  both,  and  garb  appear; 
With  honest  faces,  though  uncurled  hair.  Dryden. 

But  since,  alas,  frail  beauty  must  decay  ; 
Curl'd  or  nrwurl'd,  since  locks  will  turn  to  grey  ; 
What  then  remains,  but  well  our  pow'r  to  use, 
Aiid  keep  good-humour  still,  whate'er  we  lose  ? 

Pope. 

Uncu'RRENT.    adj.    Not  current;  not 
passing  in  common  payment. 

Yinir  voice,  like  a  piece  o{ uncurrent  gold,  is  not 
crack'd  vvithia  the  rin;:.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 
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I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks  ; 
And  thanks,  and  ever  thanks  :  and  oft  good  turns 
Are  sliuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay.  Shakesp. 

70  Uncu'rse.  v.  a.    To  free  from  any 
execration. 

Uncurse  their  souls  ;  their  peace  is  made 
With  head,  and  not  with  hands.    Shak.  Rich.  11. 
Uncu'rst.  adj.    Not  execrated. 

Sir  John  Hotham  unreproached,  unthrealencd, 
uncursed  any  language  or  secret  imprecation  oi 
mine,  not  long  after  pays  his  own  and  his  eldest 
son's  heads.  King  Charles. 

Heaven  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earin  iincnrst. 
To  shew  how  all  things  were  created  first.  ]Viitlcr. 

Uncu't.  adj.    Not  cut. 

We  must  resign  !  heav'n  his  great  soul  dotii 
claim. 

In  storms  as  loud  as  his  immortal  fame  ; 

His  dying  groans,  his  last  breath  shake  our  isle. 

And  trees  uncut  fall  for  his  fun'ral  pile.  Waller. 

A  nail  uncut,  and  head  uncomb'd  she  loves  ; 
And  would  draw  on  jack-boots  as  soon  as  gloves. 

Young. 

To  Unda'm.    v.  a.    To  open;  to  free 
from  the  restraint  of  mounds. 

When  the  fiery  suns  too  fiercely  play. 
And  shrivell'd  herbs  on  witli'ring  stems  decay  ; 
The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
Undams  his  wat'ry  stores.       Dryden's  Gemgicki. 

Unda'maged.  adj.  Not  made  worse  ; 
not  impaired. 

Plants  will  frequent  changes  try, 
Undamag'd,  and  their  marriageable  arms 
Conjoin  with  others.  Phillips. 

Unda  unted,  adj.  Unsubdued  by  fear ; 
not  depressed. 

Bring  forth  men  children  only  ; 
For  thy  undaunted  metal  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males,  Shakesp.  Macbeth, 

With  him  went 
Harman,  who  did  the  twice  fir'd  Harry  save. 
And  in  his  burning  ship  undaunted  fought.  Dryd, 

Mirror  of  antient  faith  in  early  youth  ! 
Undaunted  worth,  inviolable  truth  ! 
No  foe  unpunish'd,  in  the  fighting  field, 
Shall  dare  thee.  Dryden. 

Unda'untedly.  adv.  Boldly ;  intre- 
pidly ;  without  fear. 

It  shall  bid  his  soul  go  out  of  his  body  undaunt- 
edly, and  lift  up  its  head  with  confidence  before 
saints  and  angels.  South, 

Unda'untedness.  n.  s.  Boldness ; 
bravery  ;  intrepidity, 

Luther  took  up  a  brisker  air  of  assurance,  and 
shewed  a  particular  undauntedness  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  when  it  had  so  mighty  an  opposer.  Atterb. 

'1  he  art  of  war,  which  they  admired  in  him, 
and  his  undauntedness  under  dangers,  were  such 
virtues  as  these  islanders  were  not  used  to.  Pope, 

Unda'zzled.  adj,  N ot  dimmed,  or  con- 
fused by  splendour. 

Here  matter  new  to  gaze  the  devil  met 
Undazzled.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 

As  undazzled  and  untroubled  eyes,  as  eagles  can 
be  supposed  to  cast  on  glow-worms,  when  tlit-y 
have  been  newly  gazing  on  the  sun.  Boyle. 
To  Unde'af.    I',  a.     To  free  from  deaf- 
ness. 

Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not 
hear. 

My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  enr.Shalc. 

Undeba'uched.  adj.  Not .  corrupted 
by  debauchery. 

V'.  hen  the  world  was  buxom,  fresh  and  young, 
Her  sons  were  undebauch'd,  and  tlierel'ure  strong. 

Dryden. ' 

Unde'cagon.  n.s.  [from  undeci/n,  Lat. 
and  yunx-l  A  figure  of  eleven  angles 
or  sides. 

Undeca'yed.  adj.  Not  diminished,  or 
impaired. 

How  fierc?  in  fight,  with  courage  undecay'd  ! 
Judge  if  such  warriours  want  immortal  aid.  Dryd. 
G  E  945 
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If,  in  the  melancholy  shades  below, 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  giow  ; 
Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last ;  mine  undecay'd 
Burn  on  through  life,  and  animate  my  shade. Pope. 
Undeca'ying.  adj.    Not  suffering  di- 
minution or  declension. 

The  fragrant  myrtle,  and  the  juicy  vine, 
Their  parents'  undecaying  strength  declare, 
Which  with  fresh  labour,  and  unweary'd  care. 
Supplies  new  plants.     Btackmnre  on  the  Creation. 
Undece'ivable.  adj.    Not  liable  to  de- 
ceive, or  be  deceived. 

It  serves  for  more  certain  computation,  by  how 
much  it  is  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  period, 
and  under  a  more  undeceivable  calculation. 

Holder  on  Time. 

To  Undece'ive.  V.  a.    To  set  free  from 
the  influence  of  a  fallacy. 

All  men  will  try,  and  hope  to  write  as  well, 
And  not  without  much  pains  be  undeceiv'd.  Rose. 

My  muse  enraged,  from  her  urn. 
Like  ghosts  of  murder'd  bodies  does  return 
T'  accuse  the  murderers,  to  right  the  stage. 
And  undeceive  the  long  abused  age.  Denham. 

Our  coming  judgments  do  in  part  undeceive  us, 
and  rectify  the  grosser  errors.  Glanvilte. 

So  far  as  truth  {icts  round  in  the  world,  so  far 
sin  loses  it.  Christ  saves  the  woild  by  undeceiv- 
ing it.  South. 

Undece'ived.    adj.    Not  cheated ;  not 
imposed  on. 

All  of  a  fenour  was  their  after  life  ; 
No  day  discolour'd  with  domestick  strife  : 
No  jealousy,  but  mutual  truth  believ'd  ; 
Secure  repose,  and  kindness  undeceiv'd.  Dryden. 
Undeci'ded.    adj.     Not  determined; 
not  settled. 

For  one  thing,  which  we  have  left  to  the  order 
of  the  church,  they  had  twenty  which  were  un- 
decided by  the  express  word  of  God.  Hooker. 

I'o  whose  muse  we  owe  that  sort  of  verse. 
Is  undecided  by  the  men  of  skill.  Roscommon. 

Aristotle  has  left  undecided  the  duration  of  the 
action.  Dryden. 
When  two  adverse  winds  engage  with  horrid 
shock. 

Levying  their  equal  force  with  utmost  rage, 
Long  undecided  lasts  the  airy  strife.  Phillips. 

tJNDECi'siVE.    adj.    Not  decisive ;  not 
conclusive. 

Two  nations  differing  about  the  antiquity  of 
their  language,  made  appeal  to  an  undecisive  ex- 
periment, when  they  agreed  upon  the  trial  of  a 
child  brought  up  among  the  wild  inhabitants  of 
the  desert.  GlanviUe. 

To  Unde'ck.  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  orna- 
ments. 

I  find  myself  a  traitor  ; 
For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  consent, 
T'  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  kin;^.  Shahesp. 

Unde'cked.    adj.     Not  adorned ;  not 
embellished. 
Eve  has  undeck'd,  save  vtith  herself. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Undecli'ned.  adj. 

1 .  Not  grammatically  varied  bytermination. 

2.  Not  deviating  ;  not  turned  from  the 
right  way. 

In  his  track  my  wary  feet  have  stept  ; 
His  undeclined  ways  prtciicly  kept.  Sandys's  Par. 

Unde'dicated.  adj. 

1.  Not  consecrated  ;  not  devoted. 

2.  Not  inscribed  to  a  patron. 

I  should  let  tills  book  come  forth  undedicated, 
were  it  not  that  I  look  upon  this  dedication  as  a 
duty.  Boyle. 
Undee'ded.    adj.    Not  signalized  by 
action. 

My  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 
I  sheath  again  undeeded,  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Undefa'ced.  adj.    Not  deprived  of  its 
form  ;  not  disfigured. 
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Those  arms,  which  for  nine  centuries  had  brav'd 
The  wrath  of  time,  on  antick  stone  engrav'd  ; 
Now  torn  by  mortars,  stand  yet  undefac'd, 
On  nobler  trophies  by  thy  valour  rais'd.  Granv. 
Undefe'asible.    adj.    Not  defeasible ; 

not  to  be  vacated  or  annulled. 
Undefi'ed.    adj.    Not  set  at  defiance  ; 
not  challenged. 

False  traitor,  thou  broken  hast 
The  law  of  arms,  to  strike  foe  undefied ; 
But  thou  thy  treason's  fruit,  I  hope,  slialt  taste 
Right  sour,  and  feel  the  law,  the  which  thou  hast 
defac'd.  _  Spenser. 

Tarifa 

Chang'd  a  blunt  cane  for  a  steel-pointed  dart. 

And  meeting  Ozmyn  next, 
^^  ho  wanting  time  for  treason  to  provide. 
He  basely  threw  it  at  him,  undefy'd.  Dryden. 
Undefi'led.    adj.    Not  polluted  ;  not 
vitiated ;  not  corrupted. 

Virtue  weareth  a  crown  for  ever,  having  gotten 
the  victory,  striving  for  undejiled  rewards. 

Wisdom,  iv.  3. 

Whose  bed  is  undejil'd,  and  chaste,  pronouuc'd. 

Millon. 

Her  Arethusian  stream  remiins  unsoil'd, 
Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undejil'd  ; 
Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence  a  child. 

Dryden. 

Undefi'nable.  adj.    Not  to  be  marked 
out,  or  circumscribed  by  a  definition. 

That  which  is  indefinite,  though  it  hath  bounds, 
as  not  being  indefinite,  yet  those  bounds  to  us  are 
undejinahle.  Grew. 

Why  simple  ideas  are  undejinahle  is,  that  the 
several  terms  of  a  definition  signifying  several 
ideas,  they  can  all,  by  no  means,  represent  an 
idea,  which  has  no  cimiposition  at  all.  Locke 
Undefi'ned.  adj.  Not  circumscribed, 
or  explained  by  a  definition. 

There  is  no  such  way  to  give  defence  to  absurd 
doctrines,  as  to  guard  them  round  with  legions  i  f 
obscure,  doubtful,  undejined  words.  Locke. 

Undefo'rmed.    adj.     Not  deformed  ; 
not  disfigured. 

The  sight  of  so  many  gallant  fellows,  with  all 
the  pomp  and  glare  of  war,  yet  undefm-med  by 
battles,  may  possibly  invite  your  curiosity.  Pope. 

Undeli'berated.    adj.    Not  carefully 
considered. 

The  prince's  undeliherated  throwing  himself  into 
that  engagement,  transported  him  with  passion. 

Clarendon. 

Undeli'ghted.  adj.    Not  pleased  ;  not 
touched  with  pleasure. 

'I'he  fiend 
Saw  undeliiihted  all  delight  ;  all  kind 
Of  living  creatures,  new  to  sight.  Milt.  Par.  Lost. 

Un DELI  GHTFUL,  adj.  Not  giving  plea- 
sure. 

He  could  not  think  of  involving  himself  in  the 
same  undelightj'ul  condition  of  life.  Clarendon 

Undemo'lished.  adj.    Not  razed  ;  not 
thrown  down. 

She  undemnlish'd  stood,  and  ev'n  till  now 
Perhaps  had  stood.  _  Phillips. 

They  stood  by,  and  sufiFered  Dunkirk  to  lie  un- 
demolished.  Swift. 

Undemo'nstrable.  adj.    Not  capable 
of  fuller  evidence. 

Out  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature,  as 
of  certain  common  and  undemonstrahle  principles, 
man's  reason  doth  necessarily  proceed  unto  certain 
more  particular  determinations  ;  which  particular 
determinations  being  found  out  according  unto 
the  reason  of  man,  tliey  have  the  names  of  human 
laws.  Hooker. 

Undeni'able.  adj.    Such  as  cannot  be 
gainsaid. 

That  age  which  my  grey  hairs  make  seem  more 
than  it  is,  hafli  not  diminished  in  me  the  power 
to  protect  an  undeniable  verity.  Sidney. 
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He  supposed  the  principles,  uptm  which  he 
grounded  his  arguments,  to  have  heenundeniahU 

White. 

Of  those  of  the  second  class,  we  have  a  plaiu 
and  undeniable  certahity.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hist. 
Undeni'ably.  adv.  So  plainly,  as  to 
admit  no  contradiction. 

It  is  undeniably  founded  in  the  express  affirma- 
tions of  holy  writ.  Hammond. 

This  account  was  differently  related  by  the  an- 
cients ;  that  is  undeniably  rejected  by  the  moderns. 


I  grant  that  nature  all  poets  ought  to  study  : 
but  then  this  also  undeniably  follows,  that  those 
things  which  delight  all  ages,  must  have  been  an 
imitation  of  nature.  Dryden. 

Undeplo'red.  adj.    Not  lamented. 

Rise,  wretched  widow  !  rise  ;  nor  undeplor'd 
Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Stygian  ford  ;  f 
But  rise  prepar'd  to  mourn  thy  perish'd  lord.  \ 

Dryden. 

Undepra'ved.  adj.    Not  corrupted. 

Knowledge  dwelt  in  our  undepraved  natures,  as 
light  in  the  sun  ;  it  is  now  hidden  in  us  like  sparks 
in  a  flint.  GlanvilU. 

Undepri'ved.  adj.  Not  divested  by 
authority  ;  not  stripped  of  any  posses- 
sion. 

He,  undepriv'd,  his  benefice  forsook.  Dryden. 

U'nder.  preposition.     [undar,  Goth, 

unbep.  Sax.  onder,  Dut.] 
L  In  a  state  of  subjection  to. 

When  good  Saturn,  banish'd  from  above> 
Was  driven  to  hell,  the  world  was  under  Jove. 

Dryden, 

Every  man  is  put  under  a  necessity,  by  his  con- 
stitution, as  an  intelligent  being,  to  be  determined 
by  his  own  judgment,  what  is  best  for  him  to  do  ; 
else  he  would  be  under  the  determination  of  some 
other  than  himself,  which  is  want  of  liberty. Locfce. 

2.  In  the  state  of  pupillage  to. 

To  those  that  live 
Under  thy  care,  good  rules  and  patterns  give. 

Denham. 

The  princes  respected  Helim,  and  made  such 
improvements  under  him,  that  they  were  instruct- 
ed in  learning.  Guardian, 

3.  Beneath  ;  so  as  to  be  covered,  or  hid- 
den ;  not  over  ;  not  above. 

Fruit  put  in  bottles,  and  the  bottles  let  down 
into  wells  under  water,  will  keep  long. 

Bacon  s  Natural  History. 
The  doctor  had  before  him  the  barbarous  usage 
of  his  brethren,  clapped  on  shipboard  under 
hatches.  Felt. 

If  it  stood  always  under  this  form,  it  would  have 
been  under  fire,  if  it  had  not  been  under  water. 

Burnet. 

Thy  bees  lodge  under  covert  of  the  wind.  Dry. 

Many  a  good  poetick  vein  is  buried  under  a 
trade,  and  never  produces  any  thing  for  want  of 
improvement.  Locke, 

4.  Below  in  place ;  not  above.  This  is 
the  sense  of  under  sail ;  that  is,  having 
the  sails  spread  aloft. 

As  they  went  under  sail  by  him,  they  held  up 
their  hands  and  made  their  prayers.  Sidney. 

By  that  fire  that  burn'd  the  Carthage  queen. 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen.  Shak. 

Misseltoe  hath  been  found  to  put  forth  under 
the  boughs,  and  not  only  above  the  boughs  ;  so  it 
cannot  be  any  thing  that  falleth  upon  the  bough. 

Bacon's  Natural  History, 
Be  gather'd  now,  ye  waters,  under  heav'n. 

Milton, 

5.  In  a  less  degree  than. 

Medicines  take  efl^ect  sometimes  under,  and 
sometimes  above,  the  natural  proportion  of  their 
virtue.  Hooker. 

If  you  write  in  your  strength,  you  stand  reveal- 
ed at  first;  and  should  you  write  unde)' it,  you. 
cannot  avoid  some  peculiar  graces. 

Dryden' sDed.icatvm  to  Juvenal. 

046: 
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For  less  than. 

We  are  thrifty  enough  not  to  part  with  any 
ling  serviceable  to  our  bodies,  under  a  good  con- 
deration  ;  but  make  littleaccount  of  wh'at  is  most 
eneficial  to  our  souls.  Ray. 

Less  than ;  below. 

Man,  once  fallen,  was  nothing  hut  a  total  pel 
ition,  and  not  to  be  reformed  by  any  thing  under 
iiew  creation.  South. 
These  men  of  forehead  love  to  insure  a  cause, 
id  seldom  talk  under  certainty  and  demnnstra- 
Collier  on  Confidence. 
There  are  several  hundred  parishes  in  England 
ider  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  many  under  ten. 

Swift. 

By  the  show  of. 

That  which  spites  me  more  than  all  the  wants, 
e  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love.  Shakesp. 
Tis  hard  to  bind  any  syllogism  so  close  upon 
e  mind,  as  not  to  be  evaded  under  some  piau- 
ale  distinction.  Baker. 
With  less  than. 

Several  young  men  could  never  leave  the  pulpit 
ider  half  a  dozen  conceits.  Swift. 

In  the  state  of  inferiority  to  ;  noting 
ink  or  order  of  precedence. 
It  was  too  great  an  honour  for  any  man  under 

Addison. 

Ill  a  state  of  being  loaded  with. 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold, 
I  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business.  Shakesp. 

He  holds  the  people 
"no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  for  the  world, 
lan  camels  in  their  war  ;  who  have  their  pro- 
vender 

ily  for  bearing  burthens,  and  sore  blows 

r  biiiking  under  ihem.         Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

In  a  state  of  oppression  by,  or  sub- 
ction  to. 

After  all,  they  have  not  been  able  to  give  any 
isiderable  comfort  to  the  mind,  under  any  of  the 
;at  pressures  of  this  life.  Tillotson. 
4t  any  rale,  we  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  present 
i,  which  we  are  apt  to  think  nothing  absent 
1  equal  ;  because,  under  the  present  pain,  we 
d  not  ourselves  capable  of  any  the  least  degree 
happiness.  Locke. 
Women  and  children  did  not  shew  the  least 
ns  of  complaint,  under  the  extremity  of  torture. 

Collier. 

illustrious  parent !  now  some  token  give, 
at  I  may  Clymene's  proud  boast  believe, 
ir  longer  under  false  reproaches  grieve.  Addis. 

^n  a  state  in  which  one  is  seized  or 
erborne. 

i'he  prince  and  princess  must  be  under  no  less 
azetnent.  .  Pope. 

In  a  state  of  being  liable  to,  or  limited 

I'hat  which  we  move  for  our  better  instruction's 
te,  turneth  unto  choler  in  them  ;  they  answer 
ningly.  Yet  in  this  their  mood  they  cast  forth 
newhat  wherewith,  under  pain  of  greater  dis- 
•asure,  we  must  rest  contented.  Hooker. 
The  greatest  part  of  mankind  is  slow  of  appre- 
iision  ;  and  therefore,  in  many  cases,  under  a 
jessity  of  seeing  with  other  men's  eyes.  South. 
4  generation  sprung  up  amongst  us,  that  flat- 
cd  princes  that  they  have  a  divine  right  to  ab- 
ute  i)uwer,  let  the  laws  and  conditions  under 
ich  they  enter  upon  their  authority  be  what 
:ywill.  Locke. 
It  is  not  strange  to  find  a  country  half  uiipeo- 
;d,  where  so  great  a  proportion  of  both  sexes  is 
d  under  such  vows  of  chastity'.  Addison  on  Italy. 
rhings  of  another  world  are  under  the  disad- 
iitage  of  being  distant,  and  therefore  operate 
t  faintly.  Alterbury. 

In  a  state  of  depression,  or  dejection 
Y  ;  in  a  state  of  inferiority. 

Tlieie  is  no!;e  but  he, 
lujse  being  I  du  fear,  and  under  liiiii 
>  genius  is  rebuk'd,  as  Antony  's  was  by  Ca^^^ar. 

Shakes]). 
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0.  In  the  state  of  bearing,  or  being  known 

I  his  faction,  under  the  name  of  Puritan,  became 
very  turbulent  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Swift. 

The  raising  of  silver  coin  has  been  only  by 
coining  it  with  less  silver  in  it,  under  the  same  de- 
nomination. Locke. 

17.  In  the  state  of. 

If  they  can  succeed  without  blood,  as  under  the 
present  disposition  of  things  it  is  very  possibly 
they  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  satisfied. 

Swift. 

1 8.  Not  having  reached  or  arrived  to ; 
noting  time. 

Three  sons  he  dying  left  under  age  ; 
By  means  whereof,  their  uncle  Vortigern 
Usurp'd  the  throne  during  their  pupillage. Spoiser. 

1. Q.  Represented  by. 

Morpheus  is  represented  by  the  ancient  statu- 
aries under  the  figure  of  a  boy  asleep,  with  a  bun- 
dle of  poppy  in  his  hand.  Addison. 

20.  In  a  state  of  protection. 
Under  favour,  there  are  other  materials  for  a 

commonwealth,  besides  stark  love  and  kindness. 

Collier. 

21 .  With  rjespect  to  ;  referred  to. 

Mr.  Duke  may  be  mentioned  under  the  double 
capacity  of  a  poet  and  a  divine. Fefton  on  the  Class. 

Under  this  head  may  come  in  the  several  con- 
tests and  wars  betwixt  popes  and  the  secular 
princes.  Lesley. 

22.  Attested  by. 

Cato  Major,  who  had  with  great  reputation 
borne  all  the  great  offices  of  the  commonwealth, 
has  left  us  an  evidence,  under  his  own  hand,  how 
much  he  was  versed  in  country  aff^airs. 

/  Locke  on  Education. 

23.  Subjected  to ;  being  the  subject  of. 
To  describe  the  revolutions  of  nature,  will  re- 
quire a  steady  eye  ;  especially  so  to  connect  the 
parts,  and  present  them  all  under  one  view. 

Burnet's  Theory  of' the  Earth. 

Memory  is  the  storehouse  of  our  ideas.  For  the 
narrow  mind  of  man,  not  being  capable  of  having 
many  ideas  under  view  at  once,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  repository  to  lay  them  up.  Locke. 

The  thing  under  proof  is  not  capable  of  demon- 
stration, and  must  be  submitted  to  the  trial  of 
probabilities.  Locke. 

Distinct  conceptions,  that  answer  their  verbal 
distinctions,  serve  to  clear  any  thing  in  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration.  Locke. 

1  rather  suspect  my  own  judgment,  than  believe 
a  fault  to  be  in  that  poem,  which  lay  so  long  under 
Virgil's  correction,  and  had  his  last  hand  put  to 
it.  Addison. 

24.  In  the  next  stage  of  subordination. 
This  is  the  only  safe-guard,  under  the  spirit  of 

God,  that  dictated  these  sacred  writings,  that  can 
be  relied  on  Locke. 

25.  In  a  state  of  relation  that  claims  pro- 
tection. 

26.  It  is  generally  opposed  to  above  or 
over. 

U'nder.  adv. 

1.  In  a  state  of  subjection,  or  inferiority. 

Ye  purpose  to  keep  binder  the  children  of  Judah 
for  bond-men  and  bond-women. 2  C/iron.xxviii.lO. 

2.  Below  ;  not  above. 

3.  Less  ;  opposed  to  over  or  more. 

He  kept  the  main  stock  without  alteration,  un- 
der or  over.  Addison's  Spectator. 

4.  It  has  a  signification  resembling  that 
of  an  adjective;  lower  in  place;  inferi- 
our  ;  subject ;  subordinate.  But,  per- 
haps, in  this  sense  it  should  be  con- 
sidered as  united  to  the  following  word. 

]  will  fight 

Against  my  canker'd  country  with  the  spleen 
Of  all  the  under  fiends.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

5.  It  is  much  used  in  composition,  in  se- 
veral senses,  which  the  following  ex- 
amples will  explain. 
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Undera'ction.  n.  s.  Subordinate  ac- 
tion ;  action  not  essential  to  the  main 
story, 

■The  least  episodes,  or  underactions,  interwoven 
in  it,  are  parts  necessary,  or  convenient  to  carry 
on  the  main  design.  Dryden. 

To  Underbea'r.  v.  a.  [under       hear. \ 

1.  To  support ;  to  endure. 

What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves  ! 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles, 
And  patient  underhearing  of  his  fortune.  Shakesp. 

2.  To  line  ;  to  guard.    Out  of  use. 

The  dutchess  of  Milan's  gown;  not  like  your 
cloth  of  gold,  set  with  pearls,  down-sleeves,  side- 
sleeves,  and  skirts  round,  underbome  with  a  bluish 
tinsel-  Shakesp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

Underbea'rer.  n.  s.  [under  and  beat- 
er.] In  funerals,  those  that  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  body,  distinct  from  those 
who  are  bearers  of  ceremony,  and  only 
hold  up  the  pall. 
To  Underbi'd.  v.  a.  [under  and  bid.] 
To  offer  for  any  thing  less  than  it  is 
worth. 

Undercle'rk.  n.s.  [under  and  c/erk.] 
A  clerk  subordinate  to  the  principal 
clerk. 

Coleby,  one  of  his  under-swearers,  was  tried 
for  robbing  the  treasury,  where  he  was  an  under- 
clerk.  Swift. 

7'o  Underdo.'  r.  w.    [under  &nd  do .] 

1.  To  act  below  one's  abilities. 

You  overact,  when  you  should  underdo  ; 
A  little  call  yourself  again,  and  think.  Ben  Jonsmj. 

2.  To  do  less  than  is  requisite. 

Nature  much  oftener  overdoes  than  underdoes  : 
you  shall  find  twenty  eggs  with  two  yolks,  for 
one  that  hath  none.  Grew. 

Underfa'ction.  n.s.  [under  and  fac- 
tion.] Subordinate  faction ;  subdivision 
of  a  faction. 

Christianity  loses  by  contests  of  underfactiom. 

Decay  erf  Pi^t  u. 

Underfe'llow.  n.s,  [under  and  fel- 
low.]   A  mean  man  ;  a  sorry  wretch. 

They  carried  him  to  a  bouse  of  a  princi()al  of- 
ficer, who  with  no  more  civility,  though  with 
much  m(ire  business  than  those  underfellows  had 
shewed,  in  captious  manner  put  interrogatories 
unto  him,  Sidney. 

Underfi'lling.  n.s.  [under  and  JiU.] 
Lower  part  of  an  edifice. 

To  found  our  habitation  firmly,  first  exan)ine 
the  bed  of  earth  upon  wliicli  we  will  build,  and 
then  the  underfillings,  or  substructions,  as  the  an- 
cients called  it.  Wotton's  Architecture. 
To  Underfo'ng.  v.  a.  [under  and 
panjan,  Sax.]  To  take  in  hand.  Ob- 
solete. 

Thou,  Menalcas,  that  by  thy  treachery 
Didst  underfong  my  lady  to  wexe  so  li^lit, 
Shouldst  well  be  known  for  such  thy  villainy 

Spenser. 

To  Underfu'rnish.  v.  a.  [under  and 
furnish.]  To  supply  with  less  than 
enough. 

Can  we  suppose  God  wotild  underfurnish  man 
for  the  state  he  designed  him,  and  not  aiford  hira 
a  soul  large  enough  to  pursue  his  happiness  ? 

Collier  on  Kindness. 
To  Undergi'rd.  v.  a.  [under  and  gird.] 
To  bind  below  ;  to  round  the  bottom. 

When  they  had  taken  it  up,  th<y  used  helps, 
nndergirding  the  ship.  Acts,  xxv;i.  17. 

7o  Undergo',  v.  a.    [under  and  go.] 
\.  To  suffer;  to  sustain;  to  endure  evil. 

With  mind  averse,  he  rather  underwent 
His  people's  will,  than  gave  his  own  consent,  fry. 

2.  "I'o  support ;  to  hazard.    Not  in  usf^ 
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1  have  mov'd  certain  Romans 
To  undergo  with  me  nn  eiii(.r|jriz(; 
Of  honourable,  dang'roQs  coiisuLjuence.  Shaltesp. 
Such  they  were,  who  might  presume  t'  have 
done 

Much  for  the  king  and  honour  of  tlio  stale, 
Having  the  chiefest  actions  undergone. 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 

3.  To  sustain;  to  be  the  bearer  of;  to 
possess.    Not  in  use. 

Their  virtues  else,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo. 
Shall,  in  the  general  censure,  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault.  Shakesp.  Hamlet 

4-.  To  sustain  ;  to  endure  without  fainting. 

It  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue.        Shakesp.  Tempest. 

b.  To  pass  through. 

1  carried  on  ray  enquiries  to  try  whether  this 
rising  world,  when  finished, would  continue  always 
the  same  ;  or  what  changes  it  would  successively 
undergo,  by  the  continued  action  of  the  same 
causes.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Bread  put  into  the  stotnach  of  a  d^  ing  man, 
will  undergo  the  alteration  that  is  merelj'  the  effect 
of  heat.  Arbuthnot. 

6.  To  be  subject  to. 

Claudio  undergoes  my  challenge  ;  and  either  I 
must  shortly  hear  from  him,  or  1  will  subscribe 
liim  a  coward.  Shakesp, 

Undergro'und.  n.  s.  [under  and 
ground-l    Subterraneous  space. 

They  have  promised  to  sliew  your  highness 
A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  (if  underground.Shakesp. 

Wash'd  by  streams 
From  underground,  the  liquid  ore  he  drains 
Into  fit  molds  prepared.      Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Jndergro'wth.  n.s.  [under  and 
growth.]  That  which  grows  under  the 
tall  wood. 

So  thick  entwin'd, 
As  one  continued  brake,  the  undergrowth 
Of  shrubs,  and  tangling  bushes,  had  perplex'd 
All  path  of  roan,  or  beast,  that  pass'd  that  way. 

Milton. 

Underha'nd.  flrfv.    [under  and  hand.] 

1 .  By  means  not  apparent ;  secretly. 
These  multiplied  petitions  of  worldly  tilings  in 

prayer,  have,  besides  their  direct  use,  a  service, 
whereby  the  church  underhand,  through  a  kind  of 
heavenly  fraud,  taketh  therewith  the  souls  of  men, 
as  with  certain  baits.  Hooker. 

2.  Clandestinely ;  with  fraudulent  secrecy. 

She  underhand  dealt  with  the  principal  men  of 
that  country,  that  they  should  persuade  (he  king 
to  make  Plangus  his  associate.  Sidney. 
They,  by  their  precedents  of  wit, 

T'  out-fast,  uut-loiter,  and  out-sit. 

Can  order  matters  underhand. 

To  put  all  business  to  a  stand.  Hudibras. 

It  looks  as  if  I  had  desired  him  underhand  to 
write  so  ill  against  me  ;  but  1  have  not  bribed 
liim  to  do  me  this  service.  Dryden. 

Such  mean  revenge,  committed  underhand, 
Has  ruin'd  many  an  acre  of  good  land.  Dryden. 

^Vood  is  still  working  ^uiderhand  to  force  his 
halfpence  upon  us.  Swift. 

I'll  hasten  to  m_v  Roman  soldiers. 
Inflame  the  mutiny,  anii  underhand 
Blow  up  their  discuntenls.  Addison's  Cato. 

Underha'nd.  adj.  Secret;  clandes- 
tine ;  sly. 

I  had  notice  of  my  brother's  purpose,  and  have, 
by  underhand  means,,  laboured  to  dissuade  him. 

Shakesp. 

I  should  take  it  as  a  very  great  favour  from 
some  of  my  underhand  detractors,  if  they  would 
break  all  measures  witis  me.  Addison. 

Underi'ved.  adj.  [froicn  derived.]  Not 
borrowed. 
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The  ideas  it  is  busied  about  slmuld  be,  some- 
times  at  least,  those  more  congenial  •  nes,  which 
it  had  in  itself,  underived  from  the  budy.  Locke 

Underla'bourer.  n.s.  [under  and 
labourer.]    A  subordinate  workman. 

About  the  carriage  of  one  stone  for  Amasis,  the 
distance  of  twenty  days  journey,  for  three  years 
wereemployed  two  thousand  chosen  men,  gover- 
nors, besides  many  underlabourers. 

Wilkins's  Mathematical  Magick. 

To  Underla'y.  v.  a.  [under  and  lai/.] 
To  strengthen  by  something  laid  under. 

Underle'af.  n.s.  [under  and  leaf.] 
A  species  of  apple. 

The  nnderleaf,  whose  cyder  is  best  at  two  years, 
is  a  plentiful  bearer.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To  Underli'ne.  v.  a,  [under  and  line.] 

I.  To  mark  with  lines  below  the  words. 

^2.  To  influence  secretly.  . 

By  mere  chance  in  appearance,  though  under- 
lined with  a  providence,  they  had  a  full  sight  of 
the  infanta.  Wotton. 

U'nderling.  n.  s.  [from  under.]  An 
inferiour  agent ;  a  sorry,  mean  fellow. 

Th»  great  men,  by  ambition  never  satisfied, 
grew  factious  ;  and  tFie  underlings,  glad  indeed  to 
be  underlings  to  them  they  hated  least,  to  preserve 
them  from  such  they  hated  most.  Sidney. 

Hereby  the  heads  of  the  Septs  are  made  strong- 
er, whom  it  should  be  a  most  special  |)olicy  to 
weaken,  and  to  set  up  and  strengthen  divers  of 
their  underlings  aiiainst  them.  Spenser. 

The  fault  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.  Shakesp, 

O'er  all  his  brethren  he  shall  reign  as  king. 
Yet  ev'ry  one  shall  make  him  underling  Milton. 

They  may  print  this  letter,  if  the  underlings  at 
the  post-office  take  a  copy  of  it.     Pope  and  Swift. 

To  UnderMI'ne.  r.  a.  [under  and 
mine.] 

1.  To  dig  cavities  under  any  thing,  so 
that  it  may  fall,  or  be  blown  up ;.  to 
sap. 

Though  the  foundation  on  a  rock  were  laid. 
The  church  was  uudermin'd,  and  then  betray 'd. 

Denhant. 

All  injudicious  endeavour  to  e.^alt  Virgil,  is 
much  the  same  as  if  one  should  lliiuk  to  raise  the 
superstructure  hy  undermining  the  foundation. 

Pope's  Preface  to  the  Iliad. 

2.  To  excavate  under. 

A  vast  rock  undermin'd  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  a  highway  running  through  it,  as  long 
and  as  broad  as  the  Mall.  Addison  on  Italy. 

3.  To  injure  by  clandestine  means. 
Making  the  king's  sword  strike  whom  they 

hated,  the  king's  purse  reward  whom  they  loved  ; 
and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  making  the  royal  coun- 
tenance serve  to  undermine  the  royal  sovereignty. 

Sidney. 

They,  knowing  Eleanor's  aspiring  humour. 
Have  nir'd  ine  to  undermine  the  dutchess.  Shak. 

The  father,  si-cuie, 
Ventures  his  filitil  virtue 

Against  whate'er  may  tempt,  whate'er  seduce. 
Allure  or  terrify,  ur  tmrfCTmine.  _  Milton. 

The  undermining  smile  becomes  habitual ;  and 
the  drift  of  his  plausible  conversation  is  only  to 
flatter  one,  that  he  may  betray  another.  Dryden. 

He  should  be  warned  who  are  like  to  undermine 
him,  and  who  to  serve  him.     Locke  on  Education. 

Undermi'ner.  n.  s.    [from  undermine.] 

1.  He  that  saps;  he  that  digs  away  the 
supports. 

2.  A  clandestine  enemy. 

i'he  enemies  and  undej-miners  thereof  are  Romish 
catholicks.  Bacon. 

When  1  perceiv'd  all  set  on  enmity, 
As  oil  ray  enemies,  where-ever  chanc'd, 
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I  us'd  hostility,  and  took  their  spoil, 
To  pay  my  underminers  in  their  coin. 

Milton's  Agonistts. 
The  most  experienced  disturbers  and  undev- 
jniners  of  governraent  have  alwirys'laid  their  first 
train  in  conterapt,  endeavouring  to  blow  it  up  in 
the  judgment  and  esteem  of  the  subject.  South, 

U  ndermost,  adj.  [This  is  a  kind  of 
superlative,  anomalously  formed  from 
under] 

1 .  Lowest  in  place. 

Using  oil  of  almonds,  we  drew  up  with  the 
undermost  stone  a  much  greater  weight.  Boylt. 

2.  Lowest  in  state  or  condition. 

It  happens  well  for  the  party  that  is  undermost, 
when  a  work  of  this  nature  falls  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  content  themselves  to  attack  their  prin- 
ciples, without  exposing  their  persons. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

This  opinion,  taken  by  other  sectaries,  was  to 
last  no  longer  than  they  were  undermost.Atterbury. 

Underneath.  adv.  [Compounded 
from  under  and  nealh,  of  which  we  still 
retain  the  comparative  nether,  but  in 
adverbial  sense  use  beneath,]  In  the 
lower  place  ;  below ;  under ;  beneath. 

Forthwith  up  to  the  clouds 
With  him  I  flew,  and  underneath  beheld 
The  earth  outstretch'd  immense,  a  prospect  wide. 

Milton. 

And  as  I  wake,  sweet  musick  breathe 

Above,  about,  or  underneath ; 

Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good.  Miltm. 

Or  sullen  Mole  that  runneth  underneath ; 
Or  Severn  swift,  guilty  of  inaiden's  death.  Milton. 

The  monster  caught  in  open  day, 
Inclos'd,  and  in  despair  to  fly  away, 
Howls  horrible  from  underneath.  Dryden. 

The  slate  did  not  lie  flat  upon  it,  but  left  a  free 
passage  underneath.  Addison. 

Underne'ath.  prep.  Under. 

Fellows  in  arms, 
Bruis'd  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
Thus  far  i/ito  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  niarch'd  on.  Shakesp. 

Pray  God  she  prove  not  masculine  ere  long  ' 
If  underneath  the  standard  of  the  French 
She  carry  armour,  as  she  hath  begun. SAah.  H.Vl. 
Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  beauty  as  could  die  ; 
Which  in  life  did  harbour  give 
'To  more  virtue  than  could  live.  BenJonson. 
What  is,  hath  been  ;  w.hat  hath  been,  shall  en- 
sue ; 

And  nothing  underneath  the  sun  is  new. 

Sandys's  Paraphrase, 
The  north  and  south,  and  each  contending  blast. 
Are  underneath  his  wide  dominion  cast.  Dryden, 

Undero'fficer.  n.  s.  [under  and  offi- 
cer.] An  inferiour  officer  ;  one  in  sub- 
ordinate authority. 

This  certificate  of  excommunication  by  bishops, 
of  all  others,  is  most  in  use  ;  and  would  be  more 
so,  were  it  not  for  the  manifold  abuses  about  its 
execution  committed  by  underofficers.  Ayl.  Parerg. 

Unde'rogatory.  adj.    Not  derogato- 

Of  our  happiness  the  apostle  gives  a  negative 
descriptii  n  ;  and,  to  create  in  us  apprehensions 
underogatory  from  what  we  shall  possess,  exalts 
tliem  above  all  that  we  can  fancy.  Boyle, 

U'nderpart.  n.s.  [under  and  part.] 
Subordinate  or  unessential  part. 

The  Eniilish  will  not  bear  a  thorough  tragedy, 
but  are  pleased  thai  it  should  be  lightened  with 
underparts  of  mirth.  Dryden. 

Underpe'tticoat.  n.  s.  [under  and 
petticoat.]  The  petticoat  worn  next 
the  body. 

They  go  to  bed  as  tired  with  doing  nothing,  as. 
I  after  quilting  a  whole  under-petticoat.  Spectator. 
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U'ndekpin.  v.  a.  [under  and  pinJ] 
To  prop ;  to  support. 

Victors,  to  secure  themselves  against  disputes 
f  that  kind,  underpin  their  acquest  jure  belli. 

Hale's  Common  Law 

NDERPLOT.  n.  s.  [under  and  plot.] 
A  saries  of  events  proceeding  collate 
ally  with  the  main  story  of  a  play,  and 
ubservient  to  it. 
In  a  tragi-comedy,  there  is  to  be  but  one  main 
esign  ;  and  though  there  be  an  underplot,  yet  it 
subservient  to  the  chief  {ah]e. Dryd.Ded.  toJuv 
A  clandestine  scheme. 
The  liusband  is  so  misled  by  Iriclcs,  and  so  lost 
n  a  crooked  intrigue,  that  he  still  suspects  an  un- 
erplot.  Addison 

Underpra'ise.  v.  a.  [under  and 
oraise.]    To  praise  below  desert. 

In  underpraising  thy  deserts, 
lere  find  the  first  dehcience  of  our  tongue.  Dryd. 
Underpri'ze.    i;.  a.      [wider  an 
yrize.]  To  value  at  less  than  the  worth 
How  far 

he  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 

II  underprizing  it ;  so  far  this  shadow 

)oth  limp  behind  the  substance.  Shakesp 

Underpro'p.  i>.  a.  [under  and  prop.' 
To  support ;  to  sustain. 

Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  the  land, 
/Vho,  weak  witli  age,  cannot  support  myself.Sftafc 

There  was  made  a  slioringor  underproping  act  for 
he  benevolence  ;  to  make  the  sums  not  broueht 
n  to  be  leviable  by  course  of  law.  Bac.  Hen.  VII 

Thou  tliat  art  us'd  t'  attend  the  royal  throne, 
Ind  underprop  the  head  that  bears  the  crown. 

Fent. 

^derpropo'rtioned.  adj.  [under 
md  proportion.]  .  Having  too  little 
)roportion. 

To  be  haughty,  and  to  make  scanty  and  under 
roportioned  returns  of  civility,  plainly  tells  people, 
hey  must  be  very  mannerly.       Collier  on  Pride. 

*derpu'ller.  n.  s.  [under  and  pul- 
er.]  Iijferiour  or  subordinate  puller. 
The  mystery  of  seconds  and  thirds  is  such  a 
aaster-piece,  that  no  description  can  reach.  These 
mderpullers  in  destruction  are  such  implicit  mor- 
als as  are  not  to  be  matched.  Collier. 

Underra'te.  v.  a.  [under  and  rate.] 
To  rate  too  low. 
nderra'te.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
A.  price  less  than  is  usual. 

To  give  all  will  befit  thee  well. 

But  not  at  underrates  to  sell.  Couiey. 

The  useless  brute  is  from  Newmarket  brought, 
Vnd  at  an  underrate  in  Smithfield  bought, 
Po  turn  a  mill.  Dryden. 
>  Undersa'y.  v.  n.  [under  and  sai/.] 
To  say  by  way  of  derogation  or  contra- 
liction.  Obsolete. 

They  say,  they  con  to  heaven  the  highway  ; 
Jut  I  dare  undtrsaxj, 
rhey  never  set  foot  on  that  same  trode. 
Jut  baike  their  right  way,  and  strain  abroad. S/ieti. 
'JDERSECRETARY.    «.  .s.    [under  and 
iecretary.]  An  inferiour  or  subordinate 
secretary. 

The  Jews  have  a  tradition,  that  Elias  sits  in 
leaven,  and  keeps  a  register  of  all  men's  actions, 
;ood  or  bad.  He  hath  his  undersecretaries  for  the 
everal  nations,  that  take  minutesof  all  tlvat  passes. 

BacoTLS  Theory  of  ' the  Earth  . 

Underse'll.  v.  a.  [under  and  sell.] 
To  defeat,  by  selling  for  less ;  to  sell 
;heaper  than  another. 

Their  stock  being  rated  at  six  in  the  hundred, 
liey  may,  with  great  gain,  undersell  us,  our  stock 
leing  rilled  at  ten.        Child's  Discourse  of'  Trade. 

^derse'rvant.  M.S.    [under  and  ser- 
mnt.]    A  servant  of  the  lower  class. 
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Besides  the  nerves,  the  bones,  as  underservants, 
with  the  muscles,  are  employed  to  raise  him  up. 

Grew's  Cosmologia. 

To  U'nderset.  v.  a.  [under  and  set,] 
To  prop  ;  to  support. 

The  merchant-adventurers,  being  a  strong  com- 
pany, and  well  underset  with  rich  men,  and  good 
order,  held  out  bravely.  Bacon's  Henry  Vll. 

Underse'tter.    n.s.    [from  underset.] 
Prop  ;  pedestal ;  support. 
The  four  corners  thereof  had  undersetters. 

1  Kings,  vii.  30 

Underse'tting.  n.  s.  [from  underset.] 
Lower  part ;  pedestal. 

Then  undersettings,  or  pedestals,  are,  in  height, 
a  third  part  of  the  column.  W olton  s  Architecture. 
Undershe'riff.  n.  s.    [under  and  she- 
riff.]   The  deputy  of  the  sheriff. 
Since  'tis  niy  doom,  love's  nvdershrieve. 
Why  this  reprieve  ? 
Why  doth  my  she  advowson fly  'Cleveland'sPoems. 

Undershe'riffry,  n.s.  [from  under- 
sheriff.]  The  business,  or  office,  of  an 
nndersheriff.] 

The  cardinals  of  Rome  call  all  temporal  busi- 
ness, of  wars  and  embassages,  shirreria,  which  is 
undersherif  'Hes ;  as  if  they  were  but  matlers  for 
undersheriffs  and  catclipoles  ;  thinigli  maiiy  times 
those  itnders/ieri^ri'es  do  more  good  than  tlieir  high 
speculations.  Bacon. 
Undersho't.  part.  adj.  [undei  and 
shoot.]  Moved  by  water  passing  under 
it. 

The  imprisoned  water  payeth  the  ransom  nf 
driving  an  undershot  wheel  for  his  enlargement. 

Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall 
Underso'ng.   n.  s.     [under  and  sovig. 
Chorus  ;  burthen  of  a  song. 

So  ended  she  ;  and  all  the  rest  around 
To  her  redoubled  that  her  undersong.  Spenser 

The  challenge  to  Damaetas  shall  belong  ; 
Menalcas  shall  sustain  his  undersong: 
Each  in  his  turn  your  tuneful  numbers  bring.Drt;. 

To  Understa'nd.   v.  a.    preterite  uu 

derstood.    [un&ejij-tan&an.  Sax.] 
1.  To  conceive  with  adequate  ideas ;  to 

have  full  knowledge  of ;  to  comprehend ; 

to  know. 

I  nam'd  them  as  they  pass'd,  and  understood 
Their  nature,  with  such  knowledge  God  endu'd 
My  sudden  apprehension.  Milton. 

When  did  his  pen  on  learning  fix  a  brand, 
Or  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  ?  Dryden 

He  hopes  you  will  your  foreign  taste  command, 
To  hear  for  once  with  what  you  understand. Addis. 
.  To  know  the  meaning  of;  to  be  able 
to  interpret. 

He  gather'd  his  own  doom  ;  which  understood. 
Not  ii;stant,  but  of  future  time,  to  hell 
He  now  retuni'd.  Milton. 

The  Ul3's.ses  of  Ovid  upbraids  his  ignorance, 
that  he  understood  not  the  shield  for  which  he 
pleaded.  Dryden. 

To  suppose  to  mean. 

The  most  learned  interpreters  understood  the 
words  of  sill,  and  not  of  Abel.  Locke. 
.  To  know  by  experience. 

Love  uiilibidiiious  reigned,  nor  jealousy 
Was  understood,  the  injur'd  lover's  hell.  Milton. 

.  To  know  by  instinct. 

Amorous  intent,  well  understood 
Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  contagious  fire.  Milton. 

.  To  interpret  at  least  mentally;  to  con- 
ceive with  respect  to  meaning. 

Tlie  truth. 
Left  only  ill  those  wiitteii  records  pure, 
Thir.i;;li  not  but  by  the  spirit  understood.  Milton. 

His  sin  miglit  have  heeii  greater  in  that  respect: 
but  iluit  it  was  not  so  to  be  undersfwoJ,  appears  by  I  , 
the  o|'|iosition.  .S£!//i»i.;/2ect.  I  li  N  DERSTA  NDINGL  Y.    adl\     [from  MW- 

,  'J'o  know  another's  meaning.  I    d  i  tund.]    With  knowledge. 
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Each  to  other  calls 
Not  understood,  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage 
As  mock'd,  they  storm.  Miltovt, 
To  hold  in  opinion  with  conviction. 
For  well  I  understand  in  the  prime  end 
Of  nature  her  th'  inferior.  M'dton. 

9.  To  mean  without  expressing. 

War  then,  war 
Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolv'd.  Milton. 

10.  To  know  what  is  not  expressed. 
I  bring  them  to  receive 

From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  thee  fealty 
\\  ith  low  subjection  ;  understand  the  same 
Of  fish,  within  their  watry  residence. 
Not  hither  suramon'd.  Milton. 

To  Understa'nd.  v.  n. 

1.  To  have  the  use  of  intellectual  facul- 
ties ;  to  be  an  intelligent  or  conscious 
being. 

I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  understanding  heart. 

Chronicles. 

All  my  soul  be 
Imparadis'd  in  you,  in  whom  alone 
I  icnderstand,  and  grow,  and  see.  Donne. 

2.  To  be  informed  by  another, 
I  understood  of  the  evil  Eliashib  did.Ne/i,  xiii.  7, 
I  understand  by  Sanga,  you  have  been 

Solicited  against  the  commonwealth 
By  (jiie  Uiiibrenus.  Ben  Sanson's  CatiUne. 

3.  Not  to  be  ignorant ;  to  have  learned. 
I  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharg'd.  Milton 

1  understood  not  all  was  but  a  shew. 
Rather  than  solid  virtue.  Miltm. 

Understanding,  n.s.  [from  undei- 
siand] 

J .  Intellectual  powers ;  faculties  of  the 
mind,  especially  those  of  knowledge  and 
judgment. 

I  speak  as  my  understanding  instructs  me,  and 
as  mine  honesty  puts  it  to  utterance. 

Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 
Make  him  of  quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.  Isaiah. 
When  she  rates  things,  and  moves  from  ground 
to  ground. 
The  name  of  reason  she  obtains  by  this  .- 

But  when  by  reason  she  the  truth  hath  found. 
And  standeth  fix'd,  she  understanding  is.  Davies. 

Life  and  sense. 
Fancy  and  understanding :  whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being.  Milton. 

We  find  wisdimi  withdrawing  the  will  fiom  the 
quarrels  of  the  understanding,  and  more  esteeming 
of  peace  than  of  opinion.  Holyday. 

By  understanding,  I  mean  that  faculty  whereby 
we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  objects  of  knowT. 
ledge ;  generals  as  well  as  particulars  ;  absent 
things  as  well  as  present ;  and  to  judge  of  their 
truth  or  falsehood,  good  or  evil.  Wilkitis. 

God  is  to  the  understanding  of  man,  as  the  light 
of  the  sun  is  to  our  eyes,  its  first  and  most  glorious 
object.  TillotsOH. 

Tlie  understandings  of  a  senate  are  often  enslaved 
by  three  or  four  leaders.  Swift. 

2.  Skill,  knowledge;  exact  comprehension. 

i^'ight  understanding  consists  in  the  perception 
of  the  visible  or  probable  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  ideas.  "  Locke. 

Very  mean  people  have  raised  their  minds  to  a 
great  sense  -ind  understanding  lif  religion.  Locke. 
.  Intelligence;  terms  of  communication. 

He  hoped  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects  would  con- 
cur with  him  in  the  preserving  of  a  good  ?mder- 
stand'wg  between  him  and  his  people.  Clarendon. 

We  have  got  into  some  understanding  with  the 
ene'iijy,  by  means  of  Don  Diego.  Arbuthnot. 

Understa'nding.  adj.  Knowing  ;  skil. 
ful. 

The  present  physician  is  a  very  understanding 
man,  and  well  read.  Addisnn  on  Italy. 
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Sundaj's  mav  be  nnderslandingly  spent  rii  theo- 
luay.    "  Milton. 

Understoo'd.  pret.  and  part,  passive  of 

uiider  stand, 
Understra'pper.    n.  s.     [under  and 

strap.]    A  petty  fellow ;  an  inferiour 

agent. 

Every  understrapper  perked  up,  and  expected 
a  regiment,  or  his  sou  must  be  a  major.  Swift. 

To  Underta  ke,  v.  a.  preterite  under- 
took ;  participle  passive  undertaken, 
[underjangen,  Germ.] 

L  To  attempt;  to  engage  in. 

The  task  he  undertakei 
Is  iiumb'rinH  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry. Shah. 

The  clinriiy  of  bis  motlier,  who  undertook  the 
manage  i)f  his  family,  became  a  seasonable  assist- 
ant and  expedient  in  this  single  state.  Fell. 

Hence  our  gen'rous  emulation  came  ; 
We  undertook,  and  we  perform'd  the  same.  Rose. 

Fiercer  than  cannon,  and  than  rocks  more  liard. 
The  Eni;lish  undertake  th'  unequal  war.  Dryderi. 

Of  dangers  undertaken,  fame  acliiev'd. 
They  talk  by  turns.  Dryden- 

2.  To  assmne  a  character.    Not  in  use. 

His  name  and  credit  shall  ynuundertdke, 
And  in  my  house  yousball  he friendlylodg'd.S/ia/c. 

3.  To  engage  with  ;  to  attack. 

It  is  not  fil  your  lordship  sliould  undertake  every 
companion  that  you  give  offence  to.  Shak.  Cymb. 
You'll  undertake  lier  wj  more  ?  SIhikesjj. 

4.  To  have  the  charge  of. 

To  til'  watersi'le  1  must  conduct  your  grace, 
Then  give  my  charge  up  to  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux, 
W  ho  undertakes  you  to  your  end.  Shak.  H.  'VIII. 

To  Underta  ke,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  assume  any  business  or  province. 

0  Lord,  1  am  oppressed,  undertake  for  me. 

Isaiah,  xxxviii,  34. 

1  undertook  alone  to  wing  th'  abyss.  Milton. 

2.  To  venture  ;  to  hazard. 

It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit, 
That  dare  nut  undertakf.         Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

To  promise  ;  to  stand  bound  to  some 
condition. 

If  the  curious  search  the  hills  after  rains,  I  dare 
undertake  they  will  not  lose  their  labour. 

Woodward's  Natural  History. 

UKDERTA'KEN.part.  passive  of  M7i(/fr/(iA;e. 

Underta'ker.  n.  s.   [from  undertake.] 

1.  One  who  engages  in  projects  and  affairs. 

Antrim  was  nalurally  a  great  undertaker.  Clar. 

Undertakers  in  Rome  purchase  the  digging  of 
fields,  and  arrive  at  great  estates  by  it.  Addison. 

This  serves  to  free  the  enquiry  from  the  per- 
plexities that  some  undertakers  have  encumbered 
it  with.  Woodward. 

Oblige  thy  fav'rite  undertakers 
To  throw  me  in  but  twenty  acres.  Prior. 

2.  One  who  engages  to  build  for  another 
at  a  certain  price. 

Should  they  build  as  fast  as  write, 
'Twould  ruin  undertakers  quite.      Swift's  Miscell. 

3.  One  who  manages  funerals. 

While  rival  undertakers  hover  round. 
And  with  his  spade  the  sexton  marks  the  ground. 

Young. 

Underta'king.  n.  s.  [from  undertake.] 
Attempt ;  enterprize  ;  engagement. 

Mighty  men  they  are  called  ;  wliich  slieweth  a 
strength  surpassing  btbers  :  and  men  of  renown, 
that  is,  of  great  undertaking  and  adventurous  ac- 
tions. Raleigh  s  History  of  the  World. 

If  this  seem  too  great  an  undertaking  (or  the  hu- 
mour of  our  age,  then  such  a  sum  of  money  ought 
to  be  ready  for  taking  ott  all  such  pieces  of  cloih 
as  shall  be  brought  in.  Temple. 
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Undertenant,  n.s.  [under  and  te- 
nant.] A  secondary  tenant ;  one  who 
holds  from  him  that  holds  from  the 
owner. 

Settle  and  secure  tlve  undertenants ;  to  the  end 
there  may  be  a  repose  and  establishment  of  every 
subject' s  estate,  lord  and  tenant.  Dau. /J ist.  qf'Irel. 

Undertoo'k.  preterite  of  undertake. 

Undervalu a'tion.  w.  [under  and 
value.]    Rate  not  equal  to  the  worth. 

There  is  often  failing  by  an  undervaluation  ;  for 
in  divers  children  their  irigenerate  powers  are  of 
slow  disclosure.  Wottott. 

To  Undervalue,  v.  a.  [under  and 
value.] 

1.  To  rate  low  ;  to  esteem  lightly  ;  to  treat 
as  of  little  worth. 

Her  name  is  Portia,  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter.    Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice, 

My  chief  delight  lay  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  my  station  ;  so  thai,  in  coui|iarison  of  it,  I  un- 
dervalued all  ensigns  of  authority.  Atterbury. 

2.  To  depress  ;  to  make  low  in  estimation ; 
to  despise, 

1  write  not  this  witli  the  least  intention  to  un- 
dervalue the  other  parts  i^f  pnelry.  Dryden. 

In  a  kingdom  grown  glorious  by  the  reputation 
of  a  sovereign,  multitudes  lessen  and  undervalue 
it.  Addison. 

Schooling  Luther,  an  undervaluing  terra,  would 
make  one  think  that  Erasmus  had  a  mean  opinion 
of  him.  Atterbury. 

Underva'lue.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Low  rate  ;  vile  price. 

The  Uiiskilfuluess,  carelessness,  or  knavery  of 
the  traders,  added  much  to  the  n)i(;eri)a;ue  and  dis- 
credit of  these  couunodities  abroad.  Temple. 

Undervalu'er.  n.  s.  [from  under- 
value.]   One  who  esteems  lightly. 

An  undervaluer  of  money  was  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton.  Walton. 

Underave'nt.  preterite  of  undergo. 

U'nderwood.  n.s.  [under  and  wood.] 
The  low  trees  that  grow  among  the 
timber. 

When  you  fell  undemond,  sow  haws  and  sloes. 

Mortimer. 

U'nderWORK.  n.s.  [under  and  ivork.] 
Subordinate  business  ;  petty  affairs. 

Those  that  are  proper  for  war,  fill  up  the  la- 
borious part  of  life,  and  carry  on  the  underwnrk  of 
the  nation.  Addison. 

I'o  Underwo'rk.  v.  a.  preterite  wnrf^r- 
u'orked,  or  uvderivroiigh.l ;  participle 
passive  underworked,  or  underwroughl . 

1.  To  destroy  by  clandestine  measures. 

Thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far. 
That  thou  hast  underwrotight  its  lawful  king. 
To  cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity.  Shak. 

2.  To  labour  or  polish  less  than  enough. 

Apelles  said  of  Prologenes,  that  he  knew  not 
when  to  give  over.  A  work  may  be  overwrought 
as  vvell  as  underwronght.  Dryden. 

3.  To  work  at  a  price  below  the  common. 
Underwo'rkman     n.  s.     [under  and 

workman  ]  An  inferiour  or  subordinate 
labourer. 

Nor  would  they  liire  vnder-workmen  to  employ 
their  parts  and  learning  to  disarm  their  mother  of 
all.  Lesley. 

Underworkmen  arc.  expert  enough  at  making  a 
single  wheelin  a  clock,  hut  aie  utterly  igntirajit 
how  to  adjust  the  several  parts.  Su  'ft. 

To  Underwri'te.  v.  a.  [under  and 
write.]  To  write  under  something  else. 

He  began  first  with  his  pipe,  and  tlien  with  his 
voice,  thus  to  challenge  Dorus,  and  was  by  him 
answered  in  the  under  written  sort.  Sidnty. 
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What  addition  and  change  I  have  made,  I  have 
here  undertvritte7i.  Sanderson. 

Underwri'ter.  n.  s.  [from  underwrite.] 
An  insurer  ;  so  called  from  writing  his 
name  under  the  conditions. 

Undescri'bed.  adj.    Not  described. 

They  urge,  that  God  left  nothing  in  his  word 
undesciibea,  whether  it  concerned  the  wurship  of 
God,  or  outward  polity.  Hooker. 

This  is  such  a  singular  practice,  that  I  had  ra- 
ther leave  it  undescribed,  tlian  give  it  its  proper 
character.  Collier  on  Pride. 

Undescri'ed.  adj.  Not  seen  ;  unseen  ; 
undiscovered. 

Undeser'ved.  adj. 

1.  Not  merited  ;  not  obtained  by  merit. 

This  victory  obtained  with  great,  and  trtily  not 
undeserved,  honour  to  the  two  princes,  the  whole 
estates,  with  one  consent,  gave  the  crown  to  Mu- 
sidorus.  Sidney. 

2.  Not  incurred  by  fault. 

The  same  virtue  which  gave  him  a  disregard  of 
fame,  made  him  impatient  of  an  undeserved  re- 
proach. Addison. 

Undese'rvedly.  adv.  [from  unde- 
served.] Without  debcrt,  whether  of 
good  or  ill. 

Our  <lesire  is  to  yield  tliem  a  just  reasen,  even 
of  the  least  things,  w  herein  undeservedlu  they  have 
but  as  much  as  dreamed  that  we  do  annss.Hoofeer, 

He  which  speaketh  no  more  than  edifieth,  is  un- 
deservedly reprehended  for  much  speaking. iioofeer. 

These  oft  as  undesernedly  inthral 
His  outward  freedom.         Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Science  distinguishes  a  roan  of  honour  from  one 
of  thcjse  athletick  brutes,  whom  undeservtdly  we 
cail  heroes.  Dryden. 

Undese'rver.  n.s.    One  of  no  merit. 

You  see  how  men  of  merit  are  sought  after ;  tiie 
undeserver  may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  action  is 
called  on.  Shakesp. 

Undese'rving,  adj. 

1.  Not  having  merit;  not  having  any 
worth. 

It  exerts  itself  promiscuously  towards  the  de- 
serving and  the  undeserving,  if  it  relieves  alike  the 
idle  and  the  indigent.  Addison. 

Shall  we  repine  at  a  little  misplaced  charity, 
when  an  all-wise  Being  showers  down  every  day 
Ins  benefits  on  the  unthankful  and  undeserving  > 

Atterbury. 

Who  lose  a  length  o(  undeserving  days, 
Would  you  usurp  the  lover's  dear-bought  praise 

Pope. 

2.  Not  meriting  any  particular  advantage 
or  hurt :  with  of. 

I  was  carried  to  mislike,  then  to  hate  ;  lastly,  to 
destroy  this  son  undeserving  oj  destruction. Sirfnfj/. 

My  felicity  is  in  retaining  the  good  opinion  of 
honest  men,  who  think  me  not  quite  undeserving 
of  it.  Pope. 

Undesi'gned.  a<//.  Not  intended ;  not 
purposed. 

Great  eflFects  by  inconsiderabJe  means  are  some- 
times brought  about ;  and  those  so  wholly  unde- 
signed by  such  as  are  the  immediate  actors. iSontA. 

Where  you  conduct  find. 
Use  and  convenience  ;  will  you  not  agree  , 
That  such  effects  could  not  be  undesign'd, 
Nor  could  proceed  but  from  a  knowing  mind  ? 

Blackmorc, 

Undesi'gning.  adj. 
.  Not  acting  with  any  set  purpose. 

Could  atoms,  which,  with  undirected  flight, 
Roam'd  through  the  void,  and  raiig'd  the  realnii 
of  night, 

In  order  march,  and  t^  their  posts  advance. 
Led  by  no  guide,  but  undcsigning  chance 

Blackmore. 


DiacumoTc. 

2.  Having  no  artftd  or  fraudulent  schemes; 
sincere, 
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He  looks  upon  friendship,  gratitude,  and  sense 
f  honour,  as  terms  to  impose  upon  weak,  unde- 
gning  minds.  South. 
fDESi'RABi^.  adj.  Not  to  be  wished; 
lot  pleasing. 

To  add  what  wants 
1  female  sex,  thi'  more  to  draw  his  love, 
.nd  render  me  more  equal  ;  and  perhaps, 
.  thing  not  undesirable,  some  time 
uperior  ;  for  inferior,  who  is  free  ?  Milt.  Par.  Lost. 

hDESi'RED.  adj.  Not  wished;  not 
elicited. 

0  goddess-mother,  give  me  back  to  fate  ; 

'our  gift  was  undesir  d,  and  came  too  late.  Dryd. 

idesi'ring.  adj.  Negligent;  not 
ifishing. 

The  baits  of  gifts  and  money  to  despise, 
nd  look  on  wealth  with  undesirin^  eyes  : 
/hen  thou  canst  truly  call  these  virtues  thine, 
G  wise,  and  free,  by  heaven's  consent  and  mine 

Dryden. 

fDESTRo'YABLE.  adj.  Indestructible ; 
lot  susceptive  of  destruction.    Not  in 

tse. 

Common  glass,  once  made,  so  far  resists  the 
iolence  of  the  fire,  that  most  chj  mists  thijik  it  a 
ady  more  undestr'oyable  than  gold  itself.  Boyle. 

destRo'yed.  adj.    Not  destroyed. 

The  essences  of  those  species  are  preserved 
hole  ajid  undestroyed,  wh:jtever  changes  happen 
I  any,  or  all  of  the  individuals.  Locke. 

dete'rminable.  adj.  Impossible  to 
e  decided. 

On  eillier  side  the  fight  was  fierce,  and  surely 
ndetermiiiable  without  the  death  of  one  of  the 
liefs.  Wotton. 

Rather  an  heir  had  no  such  right  by  divine 
istitution,  than  that  God  should  give  such  a  right, 
lit  yet  leave  it  doubtful  and  undeterminable  who 
ich  heir  is.  Locke. 

dete'rminate.  adj. 
Not  settled ;  not  decided  ;  contingent, 
tegularly  ;  indeterminate. 
Surely  the  Son  of  God  could  not  die  by  chance, 
3r  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  came  to  pass  in 
iture  be  left  to  an  undeterminate  event.  South. 
Not  fixed. 

Fluid,  slippery,  and  undeterminate  it  is  of  itself. 

More. 

dete'rminateness.  1  n.  S.  [from 
DETE'rmination.  )  undetermi- 
ate.  We  say  more  regularly  indetcr 
linaieness  and  indetermination.^ 
Uncertainty ;  indecision. 
He  is  not  left  barely  to  the  undetcrrnination,  in- 
rtainty  and  unsteadiness  of  the  operation  (jf  his 
cutties,  without  a  certain,  secret,  predisjiosition 
them  to  what  is  right.  Hate. 
The  state  of  not  being  fixed,  or  inx  in- 
ibly  directed. 

The  idea  of  a  free  agent  is  undeterminateness  to 
le  part,  before  he  has  made  choice. 

More's  Divine  Dialogues. 

[dete'rmined.  adj. 
Unsettled  ;  undecided. 
He  has  left  his  succession  as  undtie'iTnined  .is' if 
had  said  nothing  about  it.  Locke. 

Extended  wide 

1  circuit,  undetermin'd,  square  or  round.  Milton. 

Not  limited  ;  not  regulated  ;  not  de- 
ned. 

It  is  diflScult  to  conceive  that  any  such  thing 
lould  be  as  matter,  undetermined  by  something 
lied  form.  Hale. 

DEVo'ted.  adj.    Not  devoted. 

The  lords  Say  and  Brooke,  two  popular  men, 
id  most  imdeiwted  to  the  church,  positively  re 
ised  to  make  any  such  protestation.  Clarendon. 
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Undia'phanous.   adj.    Not  pellucid ; 
not  transparent. 

When  the  materials  of  glass  melted,  with  cal- 
cined tin,  have  composed  a  man  undiaphanous 
and  white,  this  white  enamel  is  the  basis  of  all 
concretes,  that  goldsmiths  employ  in  enamelling. 

Boyle  on  Colours. 
Undi'd.  the  preterite  of  undo. 
This  so  undid  all  I  had  done  before  : 
I  Could  attempt,  and  he  endure  no  more.  Hoscom. 

Undigested,  adj.  Not  concocted;  not 
subdued  by  the  stomach. 

Ambition,  the  disease  of  virtue,  bred 
Like  surfeits  from  an  undigested  fulness. 
Meets  death  in  that  which  is  the  means  of  life, 

Denham. 

The  glaring  sun  breaks  in  at  ev'ry  chink. 
Yet  plung'd  in  sloth  we  lie,  and  snore  supine 
As  fill'd  with  fumes  of  undigested  wine.  Dryden. 

Meat  remaining  in  the  stomach  undigested,  de- 
jection of  appetite,  >vind  coming  upwards,  are 
signs  of  a  phlegmatick  constitution. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 
Undi'ght.    preterite.    Put  off.    It  is 
questionable  whether  it  have  a  present 
tense.  Obsolete. 

From  her  fair  head  her  fillets  she  undight. 
And  laid  her  stole  aside.  Spenser. 
Undimi'nished.   adj.    Not  impaired; 
not  lessened, 

I  still  account  myself  undiminished  of  my  largest 
concessions.  King  Charles. 

Think  not,  revolted  spirit!  thy  shape  ihe  same. 
Or  undiminish'd  brightness,  to  be  known 
As  when  thou  stood'st  in  heav'n,  upright  and 
pure.  Milton. 
Sergius,  who  a  bad  cause  bravely  try'd, 
All  of  a  piece,  and  tindiminish'd,  dy'd.  Dryden. 

The  deathless  muse,  with  undiminish'd  rays. 
Through  distant  times  the  lovely  dame  conveys. 

Addison. 

VVhen  sacrilegious  hands  had  rased  the  church 
even  to  the  foundation,  these  charities  they  suf- 
fered to  stand  undiminiihed,  untouched. /literftuj-j/ 

Undi'nted.    adj.    Not  impressed  by  a 
blow. 

I  must  rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates  :  this  'gieed 
upon, 

To  part  with  unhackt  edges,  and  bear  back 

Our  barge  undinted.  Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopat. 

Undi'pped.   adj.    [un  and  dip.]  Not 
dipped  ;  not  plunged. 

I  think  thee 
Impenetrably  good  ;  but,  like  Achilles, 
Thou  hadst  a  soft  Egyptian  heel  undiji'd. 
And  that  has  made  thee  mortal.  Dryd.  Cleomenes. 

Undirected,  adj.    Not  directed. 

The  realm  was  left,  like  a  ship  in  a  storm, 
amidst  all  the  raging  surges, unruled  and  uniiirected 
of  any  :  for  they  to  whom  she  was  committed, 
fdinted  or  forsook  their  charge.  Spenser. 

Could  atoms,  which,  with  undirected  flight, 
Roain'd  through  the  void,  and  rang'd  the  realms 
of  iiisht. 

Of  reason  deslitute,  witi'out  intent, 

In  order  march  f  Blackmore  on  the  Creation. 

Undisce  TtNED.    adj.     Not  observed; 
yvot  discovered  ;  not  descried. 

Our  profession,  though  it  leadeth  us  into  many 
truths  undiscerned  by  others,  yet  doth  disturb  their 
communications.  Ennvn's  Vulgar  Errcurs. 

Broken  they  break,  and  rallying  they  renew. 
In  other  forms,  the  military  shew  . 
At  la*t  in  order  undiscem'd  they  join. 
And  march  together  in  a  friendly  line,  Dryden. 

Undisce'rnedly.  adv.    So  as  to  be 
undiscovered. 

Some  associated  particles  of  salt-petre,  by  lurk- 
ing undiscernedly  in  the  fixed  nitre,  had  escaped 
the  analysing  violence  of  the  fire.  Boyle. 

Undisce'rnible.  adj.    Not  to  be  dis- 
cerned ;  invisible. 
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1  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness. 
To  thiok  I  should  be  undiscernmle. 
When  I  perceive  your  grace.  Shaitetp. 

The  apostle  knowing  that  the  distinction  of 
tliese  characters  was  undiscernible  by  men  in  this 
life,  admonishes  those,  who  had  the  most  comfort- 
able assurances  of  God's  favour,  to  be  neverthe- 
less apprehensive.  Rogers. 

Undisce'rnibly.  adv.    Invisibly  ;  im- 
perceptibly. 

Many  secret  indispositions  will  undiscernihly 
steal  upon  the  soul,  and  it  will  require  time  and 
close  application  to  recover  it  to  the  spiritualities 
of  religior..  South. 

Undiscerning.  adj.    Injudicious  ;  in- 
capable of  making  due  distinction. 

Undiscerning  muse,  which  heart,  which  eyes. 
In  this  new  couple  dost  thou  prize Donne. 

His  long  experience  informed  him  well  of  the 
state  of  England  ;  but  of  foreign  transactions  he 
was  entirely  undiscerning  and  ignorant. C/aj-e«do». 

Tlius  her  blind  sister,  fickle  Fortune,  reigns, 
And  undiscerning  scatters  crowns  and  chHins.Po/)e. 

Undisciplined,  adj. 

I.  Not  subihied  to  regularity  und  order. 
To  be  (lispensed  withal  is  an  argument  of  na- 
tural infirmity,  if  it  be  necessary  ;  but  if  it  he 
not,  it  signifies  an  undisciplined  and  unmortifie(' 
spirit.  Taylor's  Rule  of  Living  Holy, 

Divided  from  those  climes  where  art  prevails, 
Vndisciplin  d  by  precepts  of  the  wise. 
Our  inborn  passions  will  not  brook  controul  ; 
We  follow  nature.  Philbps, 

•2.  Untaught ;  uninstructed. 

A  gallant  man  had  rather  fifiht  to  great  dis- 
advaniages 'm  tiie  field,  in  an  orderly  way,  than 
skiilhe  wiih  an  undisciplined  rabbi?.  King  Charles. 

Dry  is  a  man  of  a  clear  head,  but  few  words  ; 
and  f;ains  the  same  advantage  over  Puzzle,  that  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops  would  gain  over  a 
numberless  undisciplin  d  militia.  Spectator. 

Undisco'rding.  adj.  Not  disagreeing  ; 
not  jarring  in  musick. 

We  on  earth,  with  undiscording  voice. 
May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise  ; 
As  once  we  did,  till  riis|jToportion'd  sin 
Jarr'd  against  nature's  chime.  Milton. 

Undisco'verable.  adj.     Not  to  be 
found  out. 

He  was  to  make  up  his  accounts,  and  by  an 
easy,  undiscoverable  cheat,  he  could  provide  against 
the  impending  distress.  Rogers. 

Un kisco'veked.    adj.    Not  seen;  not 
descried  ;  not  found  out. 

Coniing  into  tire  fplliiig  of  a  way,  which  led  us 
iriio  a  place,  of  e:ich  side  wheri:nf  men  might  ea- 
sily keep  themselves  undiscovered,  I  was  cnom- 
passcd  suddenly  by  a  great  troop  of  enemies.  Sid. 

\\  hen  the  griefs  of  Job  "^ere  exceeding  great, 
his  words  accordingly  to  open  them  were  many  : 
howbeit,  still  unto  Lis  S'jeming  they  were  undis- 
covered. Hooker. 

Time  glides  with  undiscovered  haste  ; 
The  future  but  a  'engih  behind  the  past.  Dryden. 

By  you'  counsels  we  are  brought  to  view 
A  rich  and  i.ndiscover'd  world  in  you.  Dryden. 

In  such  passages  1  discover'd  some  beauty  yet 
undiscoi  cr  d.  Dryden. 

Undiscree't.   adj.    Not  wise  ;  impru- 
dent. 

If  thou  be  among  the  undiscreet,  observe  the 
time.  Ecclus.  xxvii. 

Undisgui'sed.    adj.     Open;  artless; 
plain  ;  exposed  to  view. 

If  thou  art  Venus, 
Disguis'd  in  habit,  undisgtiis'd  in  shape ; 
O  help  us  captives  from  our  chains  t'  escape. 

Dryden. 

If  once  they  can  dare  to  appear  openly  and  un- 
disguised, when  they  can  turn  the  ridicule  upon 
scruuisness  and  piety,  the  contagion  spreads  like 
a  pestilence.  Rogers. 
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Undisho'noured.  adj.  Not  dishonour- 
ed. 

Keeptlien  fair  league  and  truce  with  thy  true  bed: 
I  live  distain'd,  thou  undishonoured.  Shak. 


Undisma'yed.  adj.    Not  discouraged ; 
not  depressed  with  fear. 
He  in  tlie  midst  thus  undismayed  began.  Milton. 
Though  oft  repuls'd,  again 
They  rally  imdismay  d.  Phillips. 
He  aim'd  a  blow  against  his  undismay'd  adver- 
sary. Arbuthnot. 

Undisobli'ging.  adj.  Inoffensive. 

All  this  he  would  have  expatiated  upon,  with 
connexions  of  the  discourses,  and  the  most  easy, 
undisobliging  transitions.  Broome. 

Undispe'rsed.  adj.    Not  scattered, 

W  e  have  all  the  redolence  of  the  perfumes  we 
burn  upon  his  altars  ;  the  smoke  doth  vanish  ere 
it  can  reach  the  sky  ;  and  whilst  it  is  undispersed, 
it  but  clouds  it.  Boyle. 

Undispo'sed.  adj.    Not  bestowed. 

The  employments  were  left  undisposed  of,  to 
keep  alive  the  hopes  of  impatient  candidates. 

Swift. 

Undispu'ted.    adj.  Incontrovertible; 
evident. 

You,  by  an  undisputed  title,  are  the  king  of  poets. 

Dryden. 

That  virtue  and  vice  tend  to  make  those  men 
happy  or  miserable,  who  severally  practise  them, 
is  a  proposition  of  undoubted,  and  by  me  undis- 
puted, truth.  Atterbury. 

Undisse'mbled.  adj. 

1.  Openly  declared. 

2.  Honest,  not  feigned. 

Yet  are  the  sons  of  a  clergy,  whose  undissembled 
and  unlimited  veneration  for  the  holy  scriptures, 
hath  not  hindered  them  from  paying  an  inferiour, 
but  profound  regard  to  the  best  interpreters  of  it, 
the  primitive  writers.  Atterbury. 

Undi'ssipated.    adj.    Not  scattered; 
not  dispersed. 

Such  little  primary  masses  as  our  proposition 
mentions,  may  remain  undixipated.  Boyle. 

Undisso'lvable,  adj.  [un  and  dissolv- 
able.]   That  cannot  be  dissolved. 

Undisso'lving.   adj.     Never  melting. 

Not  cold  Scythia's  undissolving  siio\vs. 
Nor  the  parch'd  Lybian  sands  thy  husband  bore, 
But  mild  Parthenci^'e.  Addison  on  Italy. 

Undiste'mpered.  adj. 

1.  Free  from  disease. 

2.  Free  from  perturbation. 

Some  such  laws  may  be  considered,  in  some 
parliament  that  shall  be  at  leisure  from  the  urgen- 
cy of  more  pressing  affairs,  and  shall  be  cool  and 
undistempered.  Temple. 

Undisti'nguishable.  adj. 

1.  Not  to  be  distinctly  seen. 

These  things  seem  small  and  undtstinguishable. 
Like  far  off  mountains  turned  into  clouds.  Shak. 

The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green. 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  undtstinguishable.  Shahesp. 

Its  lineaments  are  destroyed,  and  the  materials 
mixt  in  an  undistinguishable  confusion.  Rogers. 

2.  Not  to  be  known  by  any  peculiar  pro- 
perty. 

No  idea  can  be  undistinguishable  from  another, 
from  which  it  ought  to  be  different.  Locke. 

Unuisti'nguished.  adj. 

1.  Not  marked  out  so  as  to  be  known 
from  each  other. 

The  undittinguish'd  seeds  of  good  and  ill, 
Heav'n  in  his  bosom  from  our  knowledge  hides. ^ 

Dryden. 

'Tis  longer  since  the  creation  of  angels  than  of 
the  world,  by  seven  hundred  years :  whereby  we 
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would  mark  out  so  much  of  that  undislinguish'd 
duration,  as  we  suppose  would  have  admitted 
seven  hundred  annual  revolutions  of  the  sun. 

Locke. 

2.  Not  to  be  seen  otherwise  than  con- 
fusedly ;  not  separately  and  plainly  de- 
scried. 

'Tis  like  the  milky  way,  all  over  bright ; 
But  sown  so  thick  with  stars,  'tis  undistinguish'd 
light.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  plainly  discerned. 

Wrinkles  undistinguish'd  pass, 
For  I'm  ashamed  to  use  a  glass.  Swif  t. 

4.  Admitting  nothing  between ;  having 
no  intervenient  space. 

Oh  undistinguish'd  space  of  woman's  will  I  Shak, 

5.  Not  marked  by  any  particular  proper- 

ty. 

Sleep  to  those  empty  lids 
Is  grown  a  stranger :  and  day  and  night 
As  undistinguish'd  by  niy  sleep,  as  sight. De7i?iam. 

6.  Not  treated  with  any  particular  respect. 

Sad  chance  of  war  !  now  destitute  of  aid. 
Falls  undistinguish'd  by  the  victor  spade.  Pope. 
Undisti'nguishing.  adj.    Making  no 
difference. 

The  promiscuous  and  undistinguishing  distribu- 
tion of  good  and  evil,  which  was  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  designs  of  providence  in  this  life, 
will  be  rectified  in  another.  Addison. 

Undistinguishing  complaisance  will  vitiate  the 
taste  of  the  readers.  Garth. 
Undistra'cted.  adj.  Not  perplexed  by 
contrariety  of  thoughts  or  desires. 

When  Enoch  had  walked  with  God,  he  was  so 
far  from  being  tired  with  that  lasting  assiduity, 
that  he  admitted  him  to  a  more  immediate  and 
more  undistracted  communion  with  himself.  Boyle. 
Undistra'ctedly.  adv.  Without  dis- 
turbance from  contrariety  of  sentiments. 

St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  there  is  difference  be- 
twixt married  and  single  persons  ;  the  affections  of 
the  latter  being  at  liberty  to  devote  themselves 
more  undlstractedly  to  God.  Boyle. 

Undistra'ctedness.    n.  s.  Freedom 
from  interruption  by  different  thotights. 

The  strfLMee  confusions  of  this  nation  disturb 
that  calmness  of  mind,  and  undistractedness  of 
thoughts.  Boyle. 

Undistu'rbed.  adj. 
I .  Free  from  perturbation  ;  calm  ;  tran- 
quil ;  placid. 

To  our  high  rais'd  phantasy  present 
That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  content.  Milton. 

The  peaceful  cities  of  tli'  Ausonian  shore, 
Lull'd  in  their  ease,  and  tmdisturb'd  before. 
Are  all  on  fire.  Dryden. 

A  state  where  our  imitation  of  God  shall  end 
in  the  undisturbed  fruition  of  him  to  all  eternity. 

Atterbury. 

To  be  undisturbed  in  danger,  sedately  to  con- 
sider what  is  fittest  to  be  done,  and  to  execute  it 
steadily,  is  a  complex  idea  of  an  action.which  may 
exist.  But  to  be  undisturbed  in  danger,  without 
using  one's  reason,  is  as  real  an  idea  as  the  other. 

Locke. 

2.  Not  interrupted  by  any  hindrance  or 
molestation. 

Nature  stints  our  appetite, 
And  craves  no  more  than  undisturb'd  delight  ; 
Which  minds,  unraix'd  with  cares  and  fears, 
obtain  ; 

A  soul  serene,  a  body  void  of  pain.  Dryden. 

Unvex'd  with  quarrels,  undisturb'd  with  noise. 
The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys.  Dry. 

3.  Not  agitated. 
A  good  conscience  is  a  port  which  is  land-lock'd 

on  every  side,  where  no  winds  can  possibly  invade. 
— There  a  man  may  not  only  see  his  own  image, 
but  that  of  his  Maker,  clearly  reflected  from  the 
undisturb'd  and  silent  waters.  Dryden. 

Undistu  rbedly,  adv.  Calmly  ;  peace- 
fully. 
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Our  minds  are  so  weak,  that  they  have  need  of 
all  the  assistances  can  be  procured,  to  lay  before 
them  undisturbedly  the  thread  and  coherence  of 
any  discourse.  Locke. 

Undivi'dable.    adj.     Not  separable ; 
not  susceptive  of  division. 

The  best  actors  in  the  world  fur  tragedy,  pasto- 
ral, scene  undividable,  or  poem  unlimited. 

Shakesp.  Hamlet. 
How  comes  it,  husband. 
That  thou  art  thus  enstranged  fur  thyself? 
Thyself,  1  call  it,  being  strange  to  me  ; 
That  undividable,  incorporate. 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  self's  better  part.  Shak. 

Undivi'ded.   adj.    Unbroken;  whole; 
not  parted. 

Love  is  not  divided  between  God  and  God's 
enemy  :  we  must  love  God  with  all  our  heart ; 
that  is,  give  him  a  whole  and  undivided  affection. 

Taylor's  Rule  of' Holy  Living. 
He  extends  through  all  extent ; 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent.  Pope. 

Undivu'lged.  adj.  Secret ;  not  promul- 
gated. 

Let  the  great  gods 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.     Tremble,  thou 
wretch. 

That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes 
Unwhipp'd  of  justice.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

To  Undo',  v.  a.  preterite  undid;  parti- 
ciple passive  undone,    [from  do.] 

1.  To  ruin  ;  to  bring  to  destruction. 

As  this  immoderate  favour  of  the  multitude  did 
him  no  good,  so  will  it  undo  so  many  as  shall  trust 
unto  it.  Hayward. 

Subdued,  undone,  they  did  at  last  obey, 
And  change  their  own  for  their  invader's  way. 

Roscommoti, 

Where,  with  like  haste,  through  several  ways 
they  run. 

Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone.  Denham. 

Hither  ye  come,  dislike,  and  so  undo 
The  players,  and  disgrace  the  poet  too.  Denham. 

.  When  1  behold  the  charming  maid, 
I'm  ten  times  more  undone  ;  while  hope  and  fear 
With  variety  of  pain  distiact  me.   Addison's  Cato. 

2.  To  loose ;  to  open  what  is  shut  or 
fastened ;  to  unravel. 

They  false  and  fearful  do  their  hands  undo  ; 
Brother,  his  brother ;  friend  doth  friend  forsake. 

Sidney. 

Pray  undo  this  button.       Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

VVe  implore  thy  powerful  hand, 
To  undo  the  charmed  band 
Of  true  virgin  here  distress'd.  Milton, 

Were  men  so  dull,  they  could  not  see 
That  Lyce  painted  ;  should  they  flee. 
Like  simple  birds,  into  a  net 
So  grossly  woven  and  ill-set ; 
Her  own  teeth  would  undo  the  knoti 
And  let  all  go  that  she  had  got.  Waller, 

3.  To  change  any  thing  done  to  its  former 
state ;  to  recall,  or  annul  any  action. 

They  may  know,  that  we  are  far  from  presum- 
ing to  think  that  men  can  better  any  thing  which 
God  hath  done,  even  as  we  are  far  from  thinking, 
that  men  should  presume  to  undo  some  things  of 
men,  which  God  doth  know  they  cannot  better. 

Hooker. 

It  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo.  Shakesp,  Tempest, 

We  seem  ambitious  God's  whole  work  t'  undo; 
Of  nothing  he  made  us,  and  we  strive,  too. 
To  bring  ourselves  to  nothing  hack.  Donne, 
They  make  the  Deity  do  and  undo,  go  forward 
and  backwards.        Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth, 

By  granting  me  so  soon. 
He  has  the  merit  of  the  gift  undone.  Dryden. 

Without  this  our  repentance  is  not  real,  because 
we  have  not  done  what  we  can  to  undo  our  fault. 

'^illotsnn. 
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Sfow  will  tins  woman,  with  a  single  glance, 
•do  what  I 've  been  labouring  all  this  while. 

Addison. 

When  in  time  the  martial  maid 
r'ound  out  the  trick  that  Venus  play'd, 
>he  shakes  her  helm  ;  she  knits  her  bruws, 
i.nd,  fir'd  with  indignation,  »o'.vs, 
ro-morrow,  ere  the  setting  sun, 
ilie 'd  all  undo  that  she  had  done.  Swift. 

JO'lNG.  adj.    Ruining ;  destructive. 

'he  great  and  undoing  mischief  which  befalls 
1,  is  by  their  being  misrepresented.  South, 

(O'iNG.  n.  s.  Ruin;  destruction;  fatal 
schief. 

'o  the  utter  undoing  of  some,  many  things  by 
ctness  of  law  may  be  done,  which  equity  and 
est  meaning  forbiddeth.  Honker. 
alse  lustre  could  dazzle  my  poor  daughter  to 
undoing.  Addison's  Guardian. 

ools  tliat  we  are,  we  know  tliat  ye  deceive  us  ; 
act  as  if  the  fraud  was  pleasing  to  us, 
i  our  uj!(ii)mo- joy.  Rowe's  Royal  Convert. 

jn'rant  of  happiness,  and  blind  to  ruin, 
f/  oft  are  our  petitions  our  undoing !  Harte. 

o'ne.  adj.  [from  undo.] 
ot  done ;  not  performed. 

lo  you  smell  a  fault'— 1  cannol  wisli  the  fault 
one,  the  issue  of  it  being  so  proper. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
here  was  no  opportunity  to  call  either  of  these 
great  persons  to  account  for  what  they  had 
e,  or  what  they  had  left  undone.  Clarendon. 

uined  ;  brought  to  destruction. 
Already  is  the  work  begun  ; 
1  we  rest  all  undotte,  till  all  be  done. 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 

o'UBTED.  adj.  Indubitable ;  indis- 

table ;  unquestionable. 

lis  fact,  till  now,  came  not  to  an  undoubted 

){.  Shakesp. 

iiou,  Spirit,  who  led'st  this  glorious  eremite 

)  the  desert,  his  victorious  field, 

inst  the  spiritual  foe,andbrought'st  himthence, 

proof  tir  undoubted  Son  of  God,  inspire.  Milt. 

he  relations  of  your  trials  may  be  received  as 

oubted  records  of  certain  events,  and  as  securely 

lepended  on  as  the  propositions  of  Euclid. 

Glanville. 

[ade  the  world  tremble  with  a  imm'rous  liost, 
1  of  undoubted  victory  did  boast.  Waller. 
hough  none  of  these  be  strict  demonstration, 
we  have  an  undoubted  assurance  of  them,  when 
T  are  proved  by  the  best  arguments  that  the 
ire  of  the  thing  will  bear.  Tillotson. 
o'UBTEDLY.  arfy.  Indubitably ;  with- 
question ;  without  doubt. 
->me  fault  undoubtedly  there  is  in  the  very  re- 
blance  of  idolaters.  Hooker. 
This  cardinal,  undmibtedly, 
;  fashion'd  to  much  honor.  Shak.  Henry  VIII. 
ndoubtedly  God  will  relent,  and  turn 
n  liis  displeasure.  IMilton's  Paradise  Lost. 
ne  original  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
age  has  produced.  Dryden. 
e  that  believes  the  Christian  doctrine,  if  he 
sre  to  it,  and  live  accordingly,  slinil  kti- 
tedly  be  saved.  Tillotson. 
o'UBTiNG.        Admitting  no  doubt. 

ley  to  whom  all  this  is  revealed,  and  received 
1  an  undoubting  faith,  if  they  do  not  presently 
ibout  so  easy  and  so  happy  a  task,  nmst  ac- 
wledge  themselves  in  the  number  of  the  blind. 

Hammond. 

ra'wn.  adj.  Not  pulled  by  any  ex- 
tial  force. 

Forth  rusli'd 
chariot  of  fiaternal  deity, 
hing  thick  flames, wheel  within  v/heeXundravm; 
If  instinct  with  spirit,  but  ci.'iivoy'd 
four  cherubick  shapes.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Re'aded.  adj.    Not  fe?.red. 

Better  far, 

n  still  at  hell's  dark  threshold  t'  have  sat  watch, 
lam'd,  undreaded,  and  tliy  self  haif-starv'd. 

Milton. 
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Undre'amed.  adj.    Not  thought  on. 

A  course  more  promising. 
Than  a  wild  dedication  of  your.^elves 
To  unpath'd  waters,  undream' d  shores;  mostcertain 
To  miseries  enough.  Shakesp.  Wititer's  Tate. 

To  Undress,  v.  a.  [from  dress.] 

1.  To  divest  of  cloaths ;  to  strip. 

Undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed.  ,  Shake^. 

All  were  stol'n  aside 
To  counsel  and  undress  the  bride.  Suckling. 

Her  fellows  press'd, 
And  the  reluctant  nymph  by  force  undress'd. 

Addison's  Ovid. 

2.  I'o  divest  of  ornaments,  or  the  attire  of 
ostentation. 

Undress'd  at  evening  when  she  found 
Their  odours  lost,  their  colours  past. 
She  cliang'd  her  look,  Prior. 

U'ndkess.  n.  s.    a  loose  or  negligent 

dress. 

Reform  her  into  ease, 
And  put  her  in  undress  to  make  her  please.  Dryd. 

Undre'ssed.  adj. 

1.  Not  regulated. 

Thy  vineyard  lies  half  prun'd,and  half  tindress'd. 

Uryaen 

2.  Not  prepared  for  use. 

The  common  country  people  wore  perones, shoes 
of  undressed  leather.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Undri'ed.  adj.    Not  di-ied. 

Their  titles  in  the  field  were  tried  : 
Witness  the  fresh  laments, and  fun'ral  Warsundry'd. 

Dryden. 

Four  pounds  of  undried  hops,  thorough  ripe, 
will  make  one  of  dry.        Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Uudri'ven.  adj.  Not  impelled  either 
way. 

As  wint'ry  winds  contending  in  the  sky. 
With  equal  force  of  lungs  their  titles  try  : 
The  doubtful  rack  of  heav'n 
Stands  without  motion,  and  the  tide  undriv'n. 

Dryden. 

Undro'ssy.  adj.  Free  from  recre- 
ment. 

When  a  moontide  sun  with  summer  beams 
Darts  through  a  cloud,  her  watry  skirts  are  edg'd 
With  hicid  amber,  or  undrossy  gold.  Phillips. 

Of  heav'n's  undrossy  gold,  the  gods'  array 
Refulgent,  flash'd  intolerable  day.  Pope's  Homer. 

Undu'eitable.  adj.  Not  admitting 
doubt ;  unquestionable. 

Let  that  principle,  that  all  is  matter,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  else,  be  received  for  certain  and 
undubitable,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  be  seen  what 
consequences  it  will  lead  us  into.  Locke. 

Undu'e.  adj.  [indu'e,  Fr.] 

1.  Not  right;  not  legal. 

That  proceeding  being  at  that  time  taxed  for  ri- 
gorous and  undue,  in  matter  and  manner,  makes 
it  very  probable  there  was  some  greater  matter 
against  her.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  agreeable  to  duty. 

He  will  not  prostitute  his  power  to  mean  and 
uncZite  ends,  nor  stoop  to  little  and  low  arts  of  court- 
ing the  people.  Atterbury. 

U'ndulary.  adj.  [from  undulo,  Lat.] 
Flaying  like  waves;  playing  with  in- 
termissions. 

The  blasts  and  undnlary  breaths  thereof  main- 
tain no  certainty  in  their  cmirse. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Tirrours. 

To  U'ndulate.  v.  a.  [from  undulo,  Lat.j 
To  drive  backward  and  forward  ;  to 
make  to  play  as  waves. 

Breath  vocalized,  i.  e.  vibrated  and  undulated, 
may  in  a  ditferent  manner  atfect  the  lips,  or  tongue, 
or  palate,  and  impress  a  swift,  tremulous  motion, 
which  breath  alone  passing  smooth  doth  not. 

Holder  on  Speech. 
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To  U'NfiULATE.  V.  n.    To  play  as  waves 
in  curls. 

Through  undulating  air  the  sounds  are  sent. 
And  spread  o'er  all  the  fluid  element.  Pope, 

Undula'tion.   n.  s.   [from  undulate.^ 
Waving  motion. 

Worms  and  leeches  will  move  both  ways;  and 
so  will  most  of  those  animals  whose  bodies  consist 
of  round  and  annulary  fibres,  and  move  by  undu- 
lation,  that  is,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours, 
All  tuneable  sounds  are  made  by  a  regular  vibra- 
tion of  the  sonorous  body,  and  undulation  of  the 
air,  proporticjnable  to  the  acuteness  and  gravity 
of  the  tone.  Holder. 

Two  parallel  walls  beat  the  sound  back  on  each 
other,  till  the  undulation  is  quite  worn  out. 

Addison. 

U'ndulatory.    tf'rf/.    [from  undulate.] 
Moving  in  the  manner  of  waves. 

A  constant  undulatory  motion  is  perceived  by 
lookii^g  through  telescopes.        Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Undu'ly.  adv.    Not  properly;  not  ac- 
cording to  duty. 

i\Ien  unduly  e.xetcise  their  zeal  against  persons  ; 
not  only  against  evil  persons,  but  against  those 
that  aie  the  most  venerable.         Spratt's  Sermons. 

Undu'teoi  s.  adj.  Not  performing  duty ; 
irreverent ;  disobedient. 

She  and  I,  long  since  contracted, 
Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us ; 
And  tins  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft. 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title.  Shakesp. 

In  Latium  safe  he  lay. 
From  his  unduteous  son,  and  his  usurping  sway. 

Dryden. 

Undu'tiful.  adj.    Not  obedient;  not 
reverent. 

England  thinks  it  no  good  policy  to  have  that 
realm  planted  with  English,  lest  they  sliould  grow 
so  undutiful  as  the  Irish,  and  beconie  more  dan- 
gerous. Spenser's  Ireland. 

No  mini's  reason  did  ever  dictate  to  hini.  thdt  it 
is  fit  for  a  creature  not  to  love  God  ;  to  be  undu 
tiful  to  his  great  Sovereign,  and  ungrateful  to  his 
best  benefactor.  Tiliitson. 

Undu'tifully.  adv.  [from  iinduliful] 
Not  according  to  duty. 

The  fish  had  long  in  Caasar's  ponds  been  fed. 
And  from  its  lord  undutifully  fled.  Dryd.  Juvenal, 

Undu'ti  FULNESS,  n.s.  Want  of  respect ; 
irreverence ;  disobedience, 

1  should  have  thought  they  would  rather  have 
held  in,  and  staid  all  the  other  from  undutiful- 
ness,  than  need  to  be  forced  thereunto  themselves. 

Spenser. 

Forbidding  undutifulness  to  superiours,  sedition 
and  rebellion  against  magistracy.  Tillotson. 

Undy'ing.  adj.     Not  destroyed;  not 
perishing. 

Driven  down 
To  chains  of  darkness,  and  th'  undying  worm. 

Milton. 

Unea'rned.  adj.    Not  obtained  by  la- 
bour or  merit. 

As  I  am  honest  Puck, 
If  we  have  unearned  luck. 
Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue. 
We  will  make  amends  ere  long.  Shakesp. 

Our  work  is  brought  to  little,  though  begun 
Early,  and  th'  hour  of  supper  comes  unearu'd. 

Milton. 

Wilt  thou  rather  chuse 
To  lie  supinely,  hoping  heaven  will  bless 
Thy  slighted  fruits,  and  give  thee  bread  uneam'd. 

Phillips. 

Unea'rthed.  adj.  Driven  from  the  den 
in  the  ground. 

The  robber  of  the  fold 
Is  from  his  craggy  winding  haunts  mearth'd, 

Thomson. 
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Uwea'rthly.  adj.    Not  tenestnal. 
The  sacrifice 
How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  uncurthlii 
It  was  i'  th'  offering!  Shakesp  Winter's  Tale. 

Unea'sily.  adv.    Not  without  pain. 

He  lives  imeas'ii/ imder  flie  burden.  L'  Estrange-X 
They  make  mankind  llieir  enemy  by  their  ini- ' 
just  actions,  and  consequently  live  more  uneasily 
in  the  world  than  other  men.      ,  Tillotson 

Unea'siness.  n.  s.  Trouble;  perplexity; 
state  of  disquiet. 

Not  a  subject 
Sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasiness. 
Under  the  sweet  shade  of  ynur  government.  Shak. 

Tlie  same  uneasiness  which  every  thing 
Gives  to  our  nature,  life  must  also  bring.  Denham. 

We  may  be  said  to  live  like  those  who  have 
their  hope  in  another  life,  if  we  bear  the  uneasiness 
that  befall  us  here  with  constaiicy.  Atterbury. 

Men  are  dissatisfied  with  their  station, and  cri  ate 
to  themselves  all  the  uneasiness  o(  want  They 
fancy  themselves  poor,  and  under  this  persuasion 
feel  all  tlie  disquiet  of  real  poverty.  Rpgers. 

His  majesty  will  maiiilain  his  just  authority  over 
Ihem;  and  whatever  uneasiness  they  may  give 
themselves,  they  can  create  none  in  him. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

The  libels  against  his  grandfather,  that  dy  about 
his  very  court,  give  him  uneasiness.  Swift. 

Uve'asy.  adj. 

1 .  Painful ;  giving  disturbance. 

Ihe  wisest  of  ihe  Gentiles  forbad  any  libations 
to  be  made  for  dead  infants,  as  believing  they 
passed  into  liappir.ess  through  the  waj  of  mor- 
tality, and  for  a  few  months  wore  an  nneasrj  gar- 
ment. Taylor's  Rule  of  Holy  Livin^ 

On  a  tottering  pinnacle  the  standing  is  wieasy, 
and  the  fall  deadly.  Decay  of  Piety. 

His  presejit  thoughts  are  uneasy,  because  his 
present  stale  does  not  please  him.       L' Estrange. 

Uneasyiife  to  me. 
Still  watch'd  and  iraportun'd,  but  worse  for  thee. 

Dryden. 

2.  Disturbed  ;  not  at  ease. 

Happy  low  !  lie  down  ; 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.  Shakesp. 

f/neasu  justice  upward  flew, 
And  both  the  sisters  to  the  stars  withdrew.  Dryd 

The  passion  and  ill  language  proceeded  from  a 
galled  and  uneasy  mind.  Tillotson. 

It  is  such  a  pleasure  as  makes  a  man  restless  and 
uneasy,  exciting  fresh  desires.  Addison 

Oiie  would  wonder  how  any  person  should  de- 
sire to  be  king  of  a  country,  in  which  the  esta- 
blished religion  is  directly  opposite  to  that  he  pro- 
fesses. V\  ere  it  possible  lor  such  a  one  to  .iccoui- 
■  iilish  his  designs,  his  own  reasun  might  lell  him, 
there  could  n  it  be  a  more  it;ieasi/  prince,  nor  a 
more  unhappy  people.  Addisoyi's  Freeholder. 

If  we  imagine  ourselves  inMtled  to  duy  thing  we 
have  not,  we  shall  be  uneasy  \n  the  want  of  it ;  and 
that  uneasiness  will  expose  us  to  all  the  evil  per- 
suasions tf  poverty.  Rogers. 

The  soul,  uneasy  and  coniin'd  from  home. 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come.  Pope. 

3.  Constraining  ;  cramping. 

■Some  servile  imitators 
Prescribe  at  first  such  strict,  uneasy  rules, 
.■Vsthey  must  ever  slavishly  observe.  Roscommon. 

4.  Constrained ;  not  disengaged ;  stiff. 

In  conversation,  a  solicitous  watchfulness  about 
one's  behaviour,  instead  of  being  mended,  will  be 
constrained,  uneasy,  and  ungraceful.  Locke, 

5.  Peevish  ;  difficult  to  please. 

A  sour  untractable  nature  makes  him  uneasy  to 
those  who  approach  him,         Addison's  Spectator, 

6.  Difficult.  Out  of  use. 

We  will,  not  appearing  what  we  are,  have  some 
question  will,  the  sliepherd  :  from  his  simplicity,  I 
think  it  not  uneusy  to  get  the  cause  of  ray  son's  re- 
sort thither.  Shakesp. 

This  swift  business 
1  must  uneasy  make  ;  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light.  Shakesp,  Tempest. 
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Divers  tliines,  knowable  by  the  bare  light  of 
nature,  yet  are  so  uneasy  to  be  satisfactorily  under- 
stood, tha't,  let  them  be  delivered  in  the  clearest 
expressions,  the  notions  themselves  will  appear 
obscure.  Boyle. 

Une'aten.  adj.    Not  devoured. 

Though  they  had  but  two  horses  left  uneaten, 
they  had  never  suffered  a  summons  to  be  sent  to 
them.  Clarendon. 

Une'ath.  adv.  [from  eath ;  eaS,  Sax. 

easy.] 

1.  Not  easily.    Out  of  use. 

Uneath  may  she  endure  the  flinty  street. 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender  feelnig  feet !  Shak. 

2.  It  seems  in  Spenser  to  signify  the  same 

as  beneath.    Under;  below. 

A  roaring,  hideous  sound, 
That  all  the  air  with  terror  filled  wide. 
And  seem'd  uneath  to  shake  the  stedfast  ground. 

^  Spenser. 

Une'difying.  adj.    Not  improving  in 
good  life. 

Our  practical  divinity  is  as  sound  and  affecting 
as  that  of  our  popish  neighbours  is  flat  and  unedi- 
Jying.  Atterbury. 

Un  elected,  adj.    Not  chosen. 

Putting  him  to  rage, 
You  should  have  ta'en  th'  advantage  of  his  choler. 
And  pass'd  liicn  unelected.       Shake^.  Cirriolanus. 

Une'ligible.  adj.     Not  proper  to  be 
chosen. 

Both  extremes,  above  or  below  the  [iroporiion 
of  our  character  are  dangerous  ;  and  "tis  hanl  to 
determine  which  is  most  uncUgible.  " 


Unemplo  yed,  adj. 

1.  Not  busy  ;  at  leisure  ;  idle. 

Other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemployed,  and  less  need  rest.  Milton. 

Wilt  thou  then  serve  Philistines  with  that  gift. 
Which  was  expressly  given  thee  to  annoy  them  ^ 
Better  at  home  lie  bed-rid,  not  only  idle. 
Inglorious,  unemploy'd,  with  age  out-worn. jVJi7(nn. 

Our  wise  Creator  has  annexed  to  several  obji'cts, 
and  to  the  ideas  we  receive  of  them,  as  also  to 
several  of  our  thoughts,  a  concomitant  pleasure, 
that  those  faculties  which  we  are  endowed  with 
might  not  remain  idle  and  unemployed,  Locke, 

Men  soured  with  poverty,  and  unemployed,e-di\ly 
give  into  any  prospect  of  change.  Addison. 

2.  Not  engaged  in  any  particular  work. 
Pales  unhonour'd,  Cerei  unemploy'd. 

Were  all  forgot.  Dryden. 

Une'mftiable.  adj.  Not  to  be  emptied  ; 
inexhaustible.  Obsolete. 

Whatsoever  men  or  angels  know,  it  is  as  a  drop 
of  that  unemptiable  fountain  of  wisdom  wiiich  liHtii 
diversely  imparted  her  treasures.  Hooker. 

Unendo'wted.  adj.    Not  invested;  not 
graced. 

A  man  rather  unadorned  with  any  parts  of 
quickness,  and  unendowed  with  any  notable  vir- 
tues, than  notorious  for  any  defect  of  understand- 
ing. Clarendon. 
Aspiring,  factious,  fierce  and  loud. 
With  grace  and  learning  unendow'd.  Swift. 
Une'ngaged.  adj.    Not  engaged;  not 
appropriated. 

When  we  have  sunk  the  only  unengaged  reve- 
nues left,  our  incumbrances  must  remain  per- 
petual. Swifc, 
Unenjo'yed.  adj.    Not  obtained;  not 
possessed. 

Edch  day's  a  mistress  unenjoy'd  before  ; 
Like  travellers,  we  're  pleas'd  with  seeing  more. 

Dryden. 

Unenjo'ying.  adj.    Not  using ;  having 
no  fruition. 

The  more  we  have,  the  meaner  is  our  store  ; 
The  unenjoying,  craving  wretch  is  poor.  Creech, 
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Unenla'rged.  adj.  Not  enlarged  ;  narr 
row ;  contracted. 

Unenlnrged  souls  are  disgusted  with  the  won- 
ders which  tho  microscope  has  discovered  con- 
cerning the  shape  of  little  animals,  whidi  -equal 
not  a  pepper-corn.  Watts. 

Unenli'ghtened.  adj.  Not  illuminated. 

Moral  virtue,  natural  reason,  unenlightened  by 
revelation,  prescribes.  Atterbury, 

Unensla'ved.   adj.     Free  ;  not  en- 
thralled. 

By  thee 

She  sits  a  sov'reign,  unenslav'd  and  free.  Addison. 

Unenterta'ining.   adj.     Giving  no 

delight ;  giving  no  entertainment. 

It  was  not  unentertaining  to  observe  by  what 
degrees  I  ceased  to  be  a  witty  writer.  Pope. 

Unento'mbed.  adj.    Unburied  ;  unin- 
terred. 

Think'st  thou  unentomb'd  to  cross  the  floods^? 

Dryden. 

Une'nvied.  adj.    Exempt  from  envy. 

The  fortune  whicli  nobody  sees  makes  a  man 
hiii)py  and  uv.envied.  Bacon. 
This  loss. 

Thus  far  at  least  recuver'd,  hath  much  more 

Estahlish'd  in  a  safe,  unenvied  thror  e. 

Yielded  with  full  consent.        Milton's  Par.  Lett. 

These  unenvied  stand ; 
Since  what  they  act  transcends  wiial  they  com- 
mand. Denham. 
What  health  proniotes,and  gives  unenvied  peace^ 
Is  all  expenceless,  and  procur'd  with  ease. 

Blackmore, 
Beneath  our  humble  cottage  let  us  haste. 
And  here,  unenvied,  rural  dainties  taste. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

Une'quable.  adj.  Different  from  itself ; 
diverse. 

iMarch  and  September,  the  two  equinoxes,  are 
the  most  unsettled  and  unequable  cf  seasuiis. 

Bentteu's  Sermons. 

Une'qual.  adj.  [inaiqualis,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  even. 

There  sits  deformitj'  to  mock  my  body  ; 
To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size.  Shakesp. 

You  have  here  more  than  one  example  of 
Chaucer's  iinf^uaJ  numbers.  Dryden, 

2.  Not  equal ;  inferiour. 

Among  unequals,  what  society  ?  Milton. 
To  bliss  unknown  my  lofty  soul  aspires  ; 
My  lolunequalto  luy  vast  desires.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Partial;   not  bestowing  on  both  the 
same  advantages 

When  to  conditions  of  unequal  peace 
He  shall  submit,  llien  may  he  not  posfsess 
Kinidom  ij'ir  life  !  Denhavi, 

4.  [Illegal, 
matched. 

Unequal  w  ir'^  we  fiiid. 
Against  unequal  arms  to  light  in  pain.  Milton. 

From  Ills  strong  arm  i  saw  his  rival  run, 
And  in  a  crowd  th'  unequal  combat  shun,  Dryden. 

And  oft  the  furious  wasp  the  hive  alarms 
With  louder  hums,  and  with  unequal  arms.  Addis. 

Fierce  Belinda  on  the  Baron  flies, 
Nor  fear'd  the  chief  ili'  unequal  fight  to  tiy.  Pope. 

5.  Not  regular  ;  not  uniform. 

So  strong,  yet  so  unequal,  pulses  beat.  Dryden. 

Une'qualable.  adj.  Not  to  be  equalled ; 
not  to  be  paralleled. 
Christ's  love  to  God  is  filial  and  unequalahte. 

Boyle. 

Une'qualled.  adj.    Unparalleled  ;  un- 
rivalled in  excellence. 

By  those  unequalledand  invaluable  blessings,  he 
manifested  how  much  he  hated  sin,  and  how  niiiciv 
he  loved  sinners.  Boyle. 
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Dorinda  came,  divested  of  the  scorn, 

hich  tlie  unequalled  maid  so  long  had  worn.I?osc, 

e'qually.  adv.  In  different  degrees ; 
disproportion  one  to  the  other. 

When  we  view  some  well  proportiou'd  dome, 
>  single  parts  xinequally  surprize  ; 
I  comes  united  to  th'  admiring  eyes.       ,  Pcrpe 

e'qu ALNESS,  n.  s.    Inequality ;  State 

being  unequal. 
e'quitable.   adj.     Not  impartial  ; 
)t  just. 

vVe  force  him  to  stand  to  those  measures  which 
think  too  unequitable  to  press  upon  a  murderer. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
sQui'vocAL.  adj.  Not  equivocal. 

liis  conceit  is  erroneous,  making  putrefactive 
lerations  correspondent  unto  seminal  produc- 
is,  and  conceiving  unequivocal  effects,  and  uni- 
:al  conformity  unto  the  efficient. 

Brown's  l^ulgar  Errors. 

E  KRABLENESS.  n.  s.  Incapacity  of 
rour. 

riie  many  innovations  of  that  church  witness 
e  danger  of  presuming  upon  the  unerrableness  of 
uide.  Decay  of  Piety. 

E  KiiiNG.  adj.  [inerrans,  ha,t.] 
Committing  no  mistake. 

riie  irresistible  infirmities  of  our  nature  raalie 
perfect  and  unerring  obedience  impossible. 

Rogers. 

Fast  in  chains  constrain  the  various  god  ; 
ho,boun<l  obedient  to  superior  force, 
len'ing  will  prescribe  your  destin'd  course. Pope. 
His  javelin  threw  ; 
sing  in  air  th'  unerring  weapon  flew.  Dryden. 

ncapable  of  failure  ;  certain. 

The  king  a  mortal  shaft  lets  fly 
oni  his  unerring  hand.  Denham. 
Is  this  tir  unerring  power  '  the  giiost  reply'd  ; 
Pliosbus  flattei'd  ;  nor  his  answers  ly'd. 

Dryden. 

Of  lovers  of  trutli,  for  truth's  sake,  there  is 
is  one  unerring  mark  :  the  not  entertaining  any 
position  with  greater  a'<surance  tlian  the  proofs 
i  built  upon  will  warrant.  Locke. 

e'rringly.  adv.    Without  mistake. 

What  those  figures  are,  which  should  be  mecha- 
;ally  adapted  to  fall  so  unerringly  into  regular 
mpositions,  is  beyond  our  faculties  to  conceive. 

Glanville. 

esche'wable.  adj.  Inevitable ;  un- 
I'oidable ;  not  to  be  escaped.  Not  in 
se. 

He  gave  the  mayor  sufficient  warning  to  shift 
r  safety,  if  an  uneschewable  destiny  had  not 
tercd  him.  Carew. 

espi'ed.  adj.  Not  seen  ;  undiscovered; 
ndescried 

Treachery,  guile,  and  deceit,  are  things  which 
ay  for  a  while,  but  do  not  long,  go  unespied. 

Hooker. 

From  living  eyes  her  open  shame  to  hide, 

lid  live  in  rocks  and  caves  long  unespied. Spenser. 

Nearer  to  view  his  prey,  and  unespied 

>  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might  learn. 

Milion. 

The  second  shaft  came  swift  and  unespied  ; 
id  pierc'd  his  hand,  and  nail'd  it  to  his  side. 

Dryden. 

esse'ntial.  adj. 

Sot  being  of  the  last  importance  ;  not 
)nstituting  essence. 

Tillotsoii  was  moved  rather  with  pity,  than 
iignation,  towards  the  persons  uf  those  who 
(iered  from  him  in  the  unessential  parts  of  Chris- 
nity.  Addison's  Freeholder. 

Vuid  of  real  being. 

The  void  profound 
'unessential  night  receives  liim  next.  Milton. 

esta'blished.  adj.  Not  established. 
r'ven.  adj. 

From  plain  principles,  doubt  may  be  fairly 
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solved,  and  not  clapped  up  from  petitionary  foun- 
dations unestablished.  Broum. 
I.  Not  even  ;  not  level. 

These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough,  uneven  ways. 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome. 

Shakesp. 

Some  said  it  was  best  to  fight  with  the  Turks 
in  that  uneven,  mountain  country,  where  the 
Turk's  chief  strength  consisting  in  the  multitude 
of  his  horsemen  should  stand  him  in  small  stead. 

Knottes's  History. 
They  made  the  ground  uneven  about  their  nest, 
insomuch  that  tite  slate  did  not  lie  flat.  Addison. 
2.  Not  suiting  each  other ;  not  equal. 
The  Hebrew  verse  consists  of  uneven  feet. 

Peacham . 

Une'venness.  n.  s. 

1.  Surface  not  level ;  inequality  of  surface. 
This  softness  of  the  foot,  which  yields  to  the 

ruggedness  and  unevenness  uf  the  roads,  renders 
the  feet  less  capable  of  being  worn  than  if  they 
were  more  solid.  Ray  nyi  the  Creation. 

That  motion  which  can  continue  long  in  one 
and  the  same  part  of  the  body ,  can  be  propagated 
a  long  way  from  one  part  to  another,  supposing 
the  body  homogeneal ;  so  that  the  motion  iija\ 
not  be  reflected,  refracted,  interrupted,  or  dis- 
ordered by  any  unevenness  of  the  body.  Newton. 

2.  Turbulence  ;  changeable  state. 

-  Edward  It.  though  an  unfortunate  prince,  and 
by  reason  of  the  troubles  and  unevenness  of  iiis 
reign,  the  very  law  itself  had  many  interru|.ii/iLS ; 
yet  it  held  its  current  in  that  state  his  father  iiad 
left  it  in.  Hale, 

3.  Not  smoothness. 

Notwithstanding  any  sucli  unevenness  or  indis- 
tinctness in  the  style  of  those  places,  concerning 
tile  origin  and  form  of  the  earth. 

Burnet's  fheory  of  tlie  Earth. 

Unevitable.    [adj.    [inevitubilis,  Lat. 

inevitable,  Fr.]     Inevitable  ;  not  to  be 

escaped. 

So  jealous  is  sVie  of  my  love  to  her  daughter, 
tliat  I  iif  veryet  begin  to  open  my  mouth  to  the  uti- 
evituhle  Philoclea,  but  that  her  unwished  presence 
gave  my  tale  a  conclusion  before  it  had  a  begin- 
ning. Sidneu.' 
Une'x ACTED,  adj.  Not  exacted;  not 
taken  by  force. 

All  was  common,  and  the  fruitful  earlli 
Was  free,  to  give  her  unexacted  birth.  Drvden. 

Unexa'mined.  adj.   Not  inquired  ;  not 
tried ;  not  di.scussed. 

Yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv'd 
Untainted,  unexamin'd,  free  at  liberty.  Shakesp. 

Ttiey  utter  all  they  think,  with  a  violeiice  and 
indisposition,  unexamined,  without  relation  to  per- 
son, place,  or  fitness.  Ben  Jonson. 

The  most  pompous  seeming  knowledge,  that  is 
builton  the  unexamined  prejudices  of  sense,  stancs 
not.  Glanville. 

Unexampled,  adj.    Not  known  by  any 
precedent  or  example. 

Charles  returned  with  unexampled  loss  from 
Algiers.  Raleigh. 

O  unexampled  love ! 
Love  no  where  to  be  found  less  than  divine.  Milt. 

God  vouchsafed  Enoch  an  unexampled  exemp- 
tion from  death.  Boyle. 

Y(jur  twice-conquer'd  vassals. 
First,  b3'  your  courage,  then  your  clemency. 
Here  humbly  vow  to  sacrifice  their  lives. 
The  gift  of  this  your  unexampled  mercy. 
To  your  command.  Denham's  Snphy. 

1  tune  niy  pipe  afresh,  each  night  and  day. 
Thy  unexampled  goodness  to  extol.  Phillips. 

Unexceptionable,  adj.  Not  liable 
to  any  objection. 

Personal  prejudices  should  not  hinder  us  from 
pursuing,  with  joint  hands  and  hearts,  the  unex- 
ceptionable design  of  this  pi(nis  institution.  Atterb. 
Unexci'sed.   adj.     Not  subject  to  the 
payment  of  excise. 
And  beggars  taste  thee  unercis'ii  bykii:g«.BrouT!. 
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Unexco'gitable.  adj.  Not  to  be  found 
out. 

Wherein  can  man  resfenible  his  unexcoeitable 
power  and  perfectness  ?  Raleigh'sHist.ofthe  World. 

Une'xecuted.    adj.     Not  perfdrmed ; 
not  done. 

Leave  uneiecuted your  own  renowned  knowledge, 

Shaktsp. 

Unexe'mplified.  adj.  Not  niadeknown 
by  instance  or  example. 

Those  wonders  a  generation  returned  with  so 
itnexemplijied  an  ingratitude,  that  it  is  not  tlie  least 
of  iiis  wonders,  that  he  «ould  vouchsuie  to  work 
any  of  them.  Boyle. 

This  being  a  new,  unexemplify  d  kind  of  policy, 
must  pass  for  the  wisdom  of  this  particular  age, 
scorning  the  examples  of  all  former  ages.  South. 

Unexe'mpt.  adj.    Not  free  by  pecuhar 
privilege. 

You  invert  the  cov'nants  of  her  trust, 
And  harshly  deal,  like  an  ill  borrower, 
With  that  which  you  receiv'd  on  other  terras. 
Scorning  the  unexcmpt  condition 
By  which  all  mortal  frailty  must  subsist.  Milton. 


Not  practised ;  not 


Unexerci  sed,  adj. 
experienced. 

Messapus,  with  his  ardour,  warms 
A  heartless  train,  unexercis'd  in  arms.  Dryden. 

Abstract  ideas  are  not  so  obvious  to  the  yet  un- 
exercised mind  as  particular  ones.  Locke- 

Unexhau'sted.        [inexhaustus,  Lat. 
Not  spent  ;  not  drained  to  the  bottom. 

What  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  vallies  reigns  ' 

Addison. 

Unexpa'nded.  adj.    Not  spread  out. 
Every  foetus  bears  a  secret  hoard  ; 
With  slee^piiig,  unexpanded  issue  stor'A. Blackmare. 

Unexpe'cted.  adj.    Not  thought  on ; 
sudden  ;  not  provided  against. 

Have  wisdom  to  provide  always  beforehand, that 
those  evils  overtake  us  not,  which  death  uitexpecled 
doth  use  to  bring  upon  careless  men  ;  and  although 
it  be  sudden  in  itself,  nevertheless,  in  regard  of  our 
prepared  minds,  it  may  not  be  sudden.  Hooker. 

Sith  evils,  great  and  unexpected,  do  cause  often- 
times even  them  to  think  upini  divine  power  with 
fearfullest  suspicions,  which  have  been  otherwise 
the  most  sacred  adorers  thereof ;  how  should  we 
look  for  any  constant  resolution  of  mind  in  such 
cases,  saving  only  where  unfeigned  affection  to 
God  hath  bred  the  most  assu:ed  confidence  to  be 
assisted  by  his  hand  .•'  Hoi/ker. 

O  unexpected  stroke.'  worse  tlian  of  death  ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  paradise  ? Milton'sPar.Lost. 

Them  unexpected  jcty  surpriz'd, 
When  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah  blaz'd.  Milton. 

Some  amazement ; 
But  such  as  sprung  from  wonder,  not  from  fear. 
It  was  so  unexpected.  Denhan:'s  Sophy. 

To  the  pale  foes  they  suddenly  draw  near. 
And  summon  them  to  unexpected  fight.  Dryden. 

Deep  was  the  wound  ;  he  siagger'd  with  tlie 
blow. 

And  turn'd  him  to  his  unexpected  foe.  Dryden. 

When  Barcelona  was  taken  by  a  most  unex- 
pected accident  of  a  bomb  lighting  on  the  maga- 
zine, then  the  Catalonians  revolted.  Swift, 

Unexpe  ctedly,  adv.    Suddenly ;  at 

a  time  unthought  of. 

Oft  he  seems  to  hide  his  face. 
But  unexpectedly  returns.  Milton's  Ag,mistes, 

A  niosi  bountiful  present,  when  I  was  most  in 
want  of  it,  came  most  seasonably  and  unexpectedly 
to  my  relief.  Dryden. 

If  the  Concernment  be  poured  in  um xpcctedly 
upon  us,  it  overflows  us.  Drvden. 

You  have  fairer  warning  than  others  who  are  _ 
unexuectedly  cut  off.  Wake. 

055 
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My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy, 
to  see  several  dropping  uneipectedly  in  the  midst 
of  mirth.  '  Addison. 

Unexpectedness,  n.  s.    Suddenness  ; 
unthought  of  time  or  manner. 

He  describes  the  unexpectedness  of  his  appear- 
itnce.  Watts. 

Unnxpe'dient.  adj.  Inconvenient :  not 
fit. 

Musick  would  not  be  unexvcdient  after  meat,  to 
assist  and  clierish  nature  in  her  first  concoction, 
and  send  their  minds  back  to  study  in  coed  tune, 
Milton  on  Education. 

Unexpe'rienced.   adj.    Not  versed; 
not  acquainted  by  trial  or  practice. 

The  wisest,  uneiperienc'd,  will  be  ever 
Timorous  and  loth,  witli  novice  modesty, 
Irretolute,  unhardy,  unadveii^'rous.  Milton. 

LoBg  use  may  strengthen  men  against  many  such 
inconveniences,  which,  tci  unexpenenced  persons, 
may  prove  very  hazardous.   Wilkim's  Math.  Mag. 
I  he  pow'rs  of  Troy  ; 

Not  a  raw  and  itnexperienc'd  train. 

But  firm  body  of  embatlled  men.  Driiden. 

These  reproaches  are  the  extravagant  speeches 
of  those  unexperienced  in  the  things  they  speak 
against.  fillotson. 

Unexperienced  young  men,  if  unwarned,  take 
one  thing  for  another.  Locke. 

The  smallest  accident  intervening,  often  pro- 
duces such  changes,  that  a  wise  man  is  just  as 
much  in  doubt  of  events,  a?  the  most  ignorant 
and  uneiperienced.  Swift. 

Unexpe'rt.    adj.     [ine.rperius,  Lat.] 

Wanting  skill  or  knowledge. 

Receive  the  partner  of  my  inmost  soul  : 
Him  von  will  find  in  letters,  and  in  laws. 
Not  unexpert.  Prior. 

Unexplo  red,  adj. 

1.  Not  searched  out. 

Oh  !  say  what  stranger  cause,  yet  vnevphr'd, 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord  ?  Pope. 

2.  Not  tried  ;  not  known. 

Under  thy  friendly  conduct  will  I  fly 
To  regions  unexplor'd.  Dryden. 

Unexpo'sed.   adj.    Not  laid  open  to 
censure. 

They  will  endeavour  to  diminish  the  honour  of 
the  best  treatise,  rather  than  suffer  the  little  mis- 
takes of  the  author  to  pass  unexposed. 

IVatts  on  the  MiTid. 

Unexpre'ssiblk.  adj.     Inclfible  ;  not 
to  be  uttered. 

What  unexpress'tble  comfort  d.;ej  overflow  the 
pious  soul,  from  a  coiiscience  of  its  own  inno- 
cency !  Tilloison. 

Unexpre'ssive  adj. 
I.  Not  having  the  power  of  uttering  or 
expressing.  This  is  the  natural  and 
analogical  signification. 
i.  Inexpressible  ;  unutterable  ;  ineffable  ; 
not  to  be  expressed.  Improper,  and 
out  of  use. 

Run,  run,  Orlando,  carve  on  ev'ry  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  ineipressiee  she.  Shakesp. 

With  nec'.ar  pure  liis  ouzy  lucks  he  laves. 
And  hears  the  nnexiiressive,  nuptial  song, 
Ui  the  blest  kingdoms,  meek,  of  joy  and  love. 

Milton. 

The  helmed  cherubim, 
And  sworded  seraphim. 
Are  seen  in  glitt'rin^  rajiks,  with  wings  display'd. 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire, 
With  inexpressive  notes,  to  heaven's  new-born  heir. 

Mitton. 

Unexte'nded.  adj.    Occupying  no  as- 
signable space  ;  having  no  dimensions. 

How  inriiiiceivable  is  it,  that  a  spiritual,  i.  e.  an  ' 
unextended  substance,  should  represent  to  the  mind 
AU  extended  one,  as  a  triangle  !  Locke. 
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Unexti'nguishable.  adj.  [inextingid- 
ble,  Fr,]  Unquenchable  ;  not  to  be  put 
out. 

Pain  of  nnextinguishable  fire 
Must  exercise  us,  without  hope  of  end.  Milton. 

What  native,  unextinguishable  beauty,  must  be 
impressed  through  the  whole,  which  the  defoeda- 
tioii  of  so  many  parts  by  a  bad  printer,  and  a 
worse  editor,  could  not  hinder  from  shining  forth  ! 

Bentley. 

Unexti'nguished.  adj.  [inextinctus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Not  quenched  ;  not  put  out. 

The  souls,  whom  that  unhappy  flame  invadts. 
Make  endless  moans,  and,  pining  with  desire. 
Lament  too  late  their  unextinguish'd  fiie.  Vryden. 

E'en  o'er  your  cold,  your  ever-sacred  urn. 
His  constant  flame  shall  unextinguish'd  burn 

Lyttleto7i. 

2.  Not  extinguishable. 

An  ardent  thirst  of  honour  ;  a  soul  imsatisfied 
with  all  it  has  done,  and  an  uneztingiush' d  desire 
of  doing  more.  Dryden. 

Unfa'ded.  adj.    Not  withered. 

A  lovely  flow'r, 
Unfaded  yet,  hut  yet  unfed  below, 
No  more  to  mother  earth  or  the  green  stem  shall 
owe.  Dryden. 

Unfa'ding.  adj.  Not  liable  to  wither. 

For  her  th'  unfading  rose  of  Eden  blo(mis. 
And  wings  of  seraphs  shed  divine  perfumes.  Pope. 

Unfailing.         Certain;  not  missing. 

Nothing  the  united  voice  of  all  history  pro- 
claims so  loud,  as  the  certain,  unfailing  curse,  that 
lias  pursued,  and  overtook  sacrileije.  South, 

Thou,  secure  of  my  unfailing  word, 
Compose  thy  swelling  soul,  and  sheath  thy  sword. 

Dryden. 

Unfa'ir.  adj.  Disingenuous  ;  subdolous  ; 
not  honest. 

You  come,  like  an  unfair  merchant,  to  cisarge 
me  with  being  in  your  debt.  Sw'ft 

Unfa'irly.  adv.  [from  unfair.]  Not 
in  a  just  manner. 

Unf.v'ithful.  adj. 

1.  Perfidious  ;  treacherous. 

If  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise,  I  will 
think  you  the  most  atlieistical  break-promise,  and 
the  most  unworthy,  that  may  be  cliosen  out  of 
the  gross  hand  of  tlie  unfaithful.  Shakesp. 

My  ftet,  through  wine,  unfaithful  to  their 
weight. 

Betray 'd  me  tumbling  from  a  tow'ry  height.  Pope. 

2.  Impious;  infidel. 

Thei.ce  shall  come 
To  jndsze  th'  unfaithful  dead  ;  but  to  reward 
His  faithful,  and  receive  them  into  bliss.  Milton. 

Unfaithfully,  adv.  Treacherly;  per- 
fidiously. 

'I'liere  is  danger  of  being  unfait^/u/'i/ counselled ; 
and  more  for  the  good  of  them  that  counsel,  than 
for  him  lhat  is  counselled.  Bacon. 

Unfa'ithfulness.  n.  s.  Treacherous; 
perfidiousness. 

As  the  obscurity  of  what  some  writers  deliver 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  be  understood  ;  so  tlie 
unfaithfulness  of  too  many  others  makes  it  uiifit 
to  be  relied  un.  Boyle. 

Unfa'llowed.  adj.    Not  fallowed. 

Th'  unfdlow'd  glebe 
Yearly  o'ercomes  the  granaries  with  stores 
Of  golden  wheat.  Phillips. 

Unfami'liar.  adj.  Unaccustomed;  such 
as  is  not  common. 

The  matters  which  we  handle,  seem,  by  reason 
of  newness,  dark,  intricate,  un/iimi/iar.  Hooker. 

Chaucer's  uncouth,  or  rather  unfamiliar  lan- 
guage, deters  many  readers.       Warton's  Spenser. 
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,  Unfa'shionable.  adj.    Not  modish; 

!not  according  to  the  reigning  custom. 
A  man  writes  good  sense,  hut  he  has  not  a  hap- 
py maimer  of  expression.    Perhaps  he  uses  obsn- 
lete  and  unfashionable  language.      Watts's  Lofrick. 

'Unfa'shionableness.  n.  s.  Deviation 
from  the  mode. 

Natural  unfashionableness  is  much  better  than 
apish,  atfected  postures.  Locke. 

Unfa  shionably.  adv.  [from  unfaskion 
able.] 

1.  Not  according  to  the  fashion. 

2.  Unartfully. 

Oeform'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scfirce  half  made  up  j 
And  that  so  lamely  and  un  fashionably, 
That  dogs  bark  at  me.  Shakesp.  Richard  111. 

Un  fa  shioned,  adj. 

1.  Not  modified  by  art. 

Mark  hut  how  terribly  his  eyes  appear  ; 
And  yet  there's  something  roughly  noble  there; 
Which,  in  unfashion'd  nature,  looks  divine, 
And,  like  a  gem,  does  in  the  quarry  shine. 

Dryden, 

2.  Having  no  regular  form. 

A  lifeless  Uiiup,  u7 fashion' d  and  unfiam'd, 
Of  jarring  seeds,  and  justly  Chaos  nam'd.Dri/den. 

To  Unfa'sten.  v.  a.  To  loose;  to  uniix. 

He  had  no  sooner  urifasten'd  his  hold,  but  that 
a  wave  forcibly  spoiled  his  weaker  hand  of  hold. 

Sidney, 

Then  in  the  kej'-hole  turns 
Th'  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar 
Of  massy  iron,  or  solid  rock,  with  ease 
Unfastens.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Unfa'thered.  adj.    Fatherless  ;  hav- 
ing no  father. 

They  do  observe 
{//i/at'ier'd  heirs,  and  loathly  births  of  nature. 

Shaketp. 

Unfa'thomable.  adj. 

1.  Not  to  be  sounded  by  a  line. 

In  the  midst  of  the  plain  a  beautiful  lake,  which 
the  inhabitants  thereabouts  pretend  is  unfathom- 
able. AddisoH. 

Beneath  unfathomable  depths  they  faint, 
And  secret  in  their  gloomy  caverns  pant, 

Addison's  Ovid. 

2.  That  of  which  the  end  or  extent  can- 
not be  found. 

A  thousand  parts  of  our  bodies  may  be  diver- 
sified in  all  the  dimensions  of  solid  bcidies  ;  which 
overwhelms  the  fancy  in  a  new  abyss  of  unfathom- 
able \)\imhtr .  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Unfa'thom ABLY.  udv.    So  as  not  to 
be  sounded. 

Cover'd  pits,  unfalhomably  deep  Thomson. 

Unfa'thomed.  adj.  Not  to  be  sounded. 

The  l  ilan  race 
He  sing'd  with  lightning,  rowl  within  tlie  unfa- 
ihom'd  space.  Dryden. 

Unfati'gued.  adj.     Unwearied;  un- 
tired. 

Over  dank,  and  dry. 
They  journey  toilsome,  unfatigued  with  length 
Of  march.  Phillip$. 

Unfa  vourable,  adj.    Not  kind. 
Unfavourably,  adv. 

1.  Unkindly  ;  unpropitiously. 

2.  So  as  not  to  countenance,  or  support. 
Bacon  speaks  not  uifavourably  of  this.  G(anviH<. 

Unfe'ared.  adj. 

1 .  Not  afFrighled  ;  intrepid  ;  not  terrified. 
Not  in  use. 

Just  men. 

Though  heaven  should  speak  with  all  his  wrath, 
at  once. 

That  with  his  breath  the  hinges  of  the  world 
Did  crack,  we  should  stand  upright  and  unfear'd.. 

Ben  Jonson*. 
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Not  dreaded  ;  not  regarded  with  ter- 
rour. 

NFe'asible.  adj.  Impracticable. 
NFE'athered.  a<//.  Implumous  ;  naked 
of  feathers. 

The  mother  nightiupale  laments  alone  ; 
Whose  nest  iorae  prjing  churl  had  found,  and 
thence 

By  stealth  conve^'d  th'  unfeatherd  innocence. 

Dryden. 

NFe'atu RED.  flrf/.  Deformed  ;  wanting 
regularity  of  features. 

Visage  rough, 
Deforra'd,  unfeatur'd,  and  a  skin  of  buff.  Dryden. 
nfe'd.  adj.    Not  supplied  with  food. 

Each  bone  might  through  his  body  well  be  read, 
^nd  every  sinew  seen,  through  his  long  fast ; 
For  nought  he  cur'd,  his  carcass  long  unfed. 

Spenser. 

A  grisly  foaming  wolf,  unfed, 
Het  me  unarm'd,  yet  trembling  fled.  Roscommon. 
<fe'ed.  adj.  Unpaid. 

It  is  like  the  breath  of  an  unfeed  lawyer  ;  you 
ave  rae  nothing  for't.  Shakesp.King  Lear. 

■jfe'eling.  adj.  Insensible;  void  of 
nental  sensibility. 

Dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance, 
s  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 

Shahesp.  Richard  II. 
Unlucky  Welsted  !  thy  unfeeling  master, 
he  more  thou  ticklest,  gripes  his  fist  the  faster. 

Pope. 

jfe'igned.  adj.  Not  counterfeited; 
lot  hypocritical  ;  real ;  sincere. 

Here  I  take  the  like  urifei^ned  oath, 
■fever  to  marry  her.     Shak.  laming  nf  the  Shrew. 

Thmsand  decencies  that  daily  flow 
rom  all  her  wonls  and  actions  niix'd  with  love, 
ind  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  wfeigned 
Jnion  of  mind.  Button's  Paradise  Lost. 

Sorrow  unfeign'd,  humiliation  meek.  Miiton. 
Employ  it  in  unfeigned  piety  towards  God. 

Sprati. 

jfe'ignedly. flrfr.  Really;  sincerely; 
without  hypocrisy. 

He  pardoneth  all  them  that  truly  repent,  and 
(nfeignedltf  believe  his  holy  gospel.  Com.  Prayer. 
How  should  they  be  unfeignedly  }\ist,  whom  re- 
gion doth  not  cause  to  be  such  ;  or  they  religious, 
hich  are  not  found  such  by  the  proof  of  their 
ist  actions  ?  Hooker. 
Prince  dauphin,  can  you  love  this  lady  ? 
-I  love  her  most  unfeignedly.  Shakesp.King  John. 
Thou  hast  brought  me  and  my  people  unfci^n- 
ily  to  repent  of  the  sins  we  have  committed. 

K.  Charles. 

IFE'lt.  adj.    Not  felt;  not  perceived. 

All  my  treasury 
s  but  yet  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich'd, 
hall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompence. 

Shakesp. 

Her  looks,  from  that  time,  infus'd 
weetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  bef  ire.  Milton. 
'Tis  pleasant,  safely  to  behold  from  shore 
'he  fowling  ships,  and  hear  the  tempest  roar  ; 
fot  that  another's  pain  is  our  delight, 
lut  pains  unfelt  produce  the  pleasing  sight. 

Dryden, 

fFE'NCED.  adj. 
Naked  of  fortification. 
I'd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades  ; 
ven  till  unfenced  desolaiiim 

jeave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air.  Shakesp, 
Not  surrounded  by  any  inclosure. 
^FERMENTED,  adj.   Not  fermented. 
All  such  vegetables  must  be  unfermented ;  for 
irmentation  changes  their  nature. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

■(Fe'rtile.  adj.  Not  fruitful;  not  pro- 
ifick. 

Pc^ice  is  not  such  a  dry  tree,  such  a  sapless  mi- 
fti/e  thing,  but  that  it  might  fructify  and  in- 
"  se.  Decay  of  ' Piety. 
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To  Unfe'tter.  v.  a.    To  unchain;  to 
free  from  shackles. 

Unfetter  me  with  speed  : 
T  see  you  troubled  that  I  bleed.  Dryden. 
This  most  useful  principle  may  be  unfettered, 
and  restored  to  its  native  freedom  of  exercise. 

Addison's  Spectator. 
The  soul  in  these  instances  is  not  entirely  loose 
and  unfettered  from  the  body.  Addison's  Spectator. 
Th'  unfetter' d  mind  by  thee  sublim'd.  Thomson. 
Unfi'guked.  adj.  Representing  no  ani- 
mal form. 

In  unjigur'd  paintings  the  noblest  is  the  imita- 
tion of  marbles,  and  of  architecture,  as  arches, 
freezes.  Wotton. 

Unfi'lled.  adj.    Not  filled;  not  sup- 
plied. 

Come  not  to  table,  but  when  thy  need  invites 
thee  ;  and  if  thou  beest  in  health,  leave  something 
of  thy  appetite  ur?/i//ed.  Tayhrr'sRule  of  Liv.Holy. 

The  air  did  not  precisely  fill  up  the  vacuities  of 
the  vessel,  siice  it  left  so  many  unfiled.  Boyle. 
The  throne  of  my  forefathers 
Still  stands  unfiiCd.  Addison's  Cuto. 

Unfi'lial.  adj.    Unsuitable  to  a  son. 

Yon  ofi'er  him  a  wrong. 
Something  unfiliat.  Shakesp. 
Teach  the  |)eople,  that  to  hope  for  heaven  is  a 
mercenary,  legal,  and  therefore  imflial,  airecliuii. 

Boyle. 

Unfi'nished.  adj.  Incomplete;  not 
brought  to  an  end;  not  bi  ought  toperfec 
tion  ;  imperfect ;  wanting  the  last  hand. 

It  is  for  that  such  outward  ornament 
Was  lavisli'd  on  their  sex,  that  inward  gifts 
Were  left  for  haste  unfini.ih'd.  J\lilton 

1  did  dedicate  to  you  a  very  unfinished  piece 

Dnjden. 

His  hasty  hand  left  his  pictures  so  lui/jjiu/iff/ 
that  the  beauty  in  the  picture  faded  sooner  than 
in  the  person  after  whom  it  was  drawn.  Spectator. 

And  now  let  conscious  Cecil  view  the  piece. 
Where  Virtue  in  her  loveliest  light  is  shewn  ; 

Let  these  unfinish'd  lays  in  part  express 
Your  great  forefather's  bounties,  and  your  own. 

Heigh . 

This  Collection  contains  not  only  such  pieces  a 
come  under  our  review,  but  many  others,  even 
unfinished.  Swift. 

Unfi'rm.  adj. 

1.  Weak  ;  feeble. 

Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm 
Than  women's  are.  Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

So  is  the  unfirm  king 
In  three  divided  ;  and  his  coffers  found 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness.  Shakes]/ 

2.  Not  stable. 

Take  the  time,  while  stapg'ring  yet  they  stand, 
With  {eeluifirm,  and  prep  .sstss  the  strand. 

Dryden 

Unfit,  adj. 

1.  Improper;  unsuitable. 

They  easi'y  perceive  how  unfit  that  were  fiT  the 
present,  which  was  for  the  first  age  convenient 
enough.  ,  Hooker. 

Neither  can  I  think  you  would  impose  upon  me 
an  unfit  and  over-ponderous  artiument. 

Milton  on  Education. 

2.  Unqualified. 

Unfit  he  was  for  any  worldly  thing. 
And  eke  unable  once  to  stir  or  go.  Spenser. 

Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies'  love  unfit. 
The  pow'r  of  beauty  1  remember  yet.  Dryden. 

A  genius  that  can  hardly  take  in  the  connection 
of  three  propositions,  is  utterly  utifit  for  specula- 
tive studies  Watts. 
To  Unfi  t,  v.  a.    To  disqualify. 

'I'hose  excellencies,  as  they  qualified  him  for 
dominion,  so  they  unfitted  him  for  a  satisfaction  or 
acquiescence  in  his  vassals.  Governm.  of  the  Tong. 

Unfi  tly,  arff.  Not  properly  ;  not  suit- 
ably. 

Others,  reading  to  the  church  those  books 
which  the  apostles  wrote,  are  neither  untruly  nor 
unfitly  said  to  preach.  Hooker. 
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The  kingdom  of  France  may  be  not  unfitly  com- 
pared to  a  body  that  liath  all  its  blood  drawn  up 
into  the  arms,  breast,  arrd  back.  Howel. 

Unfi'tness.  n.  S. 

1.  Want  of  qualifications. 

In  setting  down  the  form  of  common  prayer, 
there  was  no  need  that  the  book  should  mention 
either  the  learning  of  a  fit,  or  the  unfittiess  of  an 
ignorant  minister.  Ho.-iker. 

It  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  weakness,  and  un- 
fitness for  business,  for  a  man  to  be  so  open,  as 
really  to  think  not  only  what  he  says,  but  what 
he  swears.  Soiuh. 

2.  Want  of  propriety. 
Unfi'tting.  adj.    Not  proper. 

Although  monosyllables,  so  rife  in  our  tongue, 
are  unfitting  for  verses,  yet  are  they  most  fit  for 
expressing  briefly  the  first  conce  its  of  the  mind. 

Camden. 

To  Unfix,  v.  a. 
I.  To  loosen  ;  to  make  less  fast. 
Plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy. 
He  doth  uiifasten  so  and  shake  a  friend.  Shakesp. 

W  ho  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  tlie  free 
Unfin  his  earth-bound  root?      Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
•2.  To  make  fluid. 

Stift'wiih  eternal  ice,  and  hid  in  snow, 
The  mountain  stands  ;  nur  can  the  rising  sun 
Uifix  her  frosts,  and  teach  them  how  to  run. 

Dryden, 

Unfixed,  adj. 

1.  Wandering;  erratick  ;  inconstant;  va- 
grant. 

So  vasttlie  noise,  as  if  not  fleets  did  join. 
But  lands  unfix'd,  and  floating  nations  strove. 

Di-yden, 

Her  lovely  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Qurck  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix'd  as  tln.se.  Pope. 

2.  Not  determined. 

Irri  solute  on  which  she  should  rely  : 
At  last  unfix'd  in  all,  is  only  fix'd  to' die.  Dryden 

Unfle'dged.  adj.  That  has  not  yet 
the  full  furniture  of  feathers  ;  yoimq  ; 
not  completed  by  time  ;  not  having  at- 
tained full  grovfth. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  roid  their  adoptinn  try  a, 
Gra(i|)le  them  to  ihy  soul  with  liooks  of  sieel  • 
But  do  not  (lull  il'v  |jahii  w  ith  eiKe.tiiiirmeiit 
Of  each  new-hatcli'd,  mfi'dg'd  comrade.  Shakesp. 

In  those  unficdg'd  dajs  was  my  wile  a  girl. 

Shahesp 

Unflcdg'd  actors  learn  to  laui;h  and  cry.  Dryden. 

Unfle'shed.  adj.  Not  fleshed;  not 
seasoned  to  blood  ;  raw. 

Nature  his  liiuhs  only  for  war  niade  fit  ; 
With  some  less  foe. thy  nnfiesh'd  valour  try. 

Cowley. 

.^s  a  generous,  nnfiesh'd  hound,  tliat  hears 
From  far  the  hunter's  horn  and  chearful  cry. 
So  will  I  haste.  Dryden's  Cleomenes. 

Un FOILED,  adj.  Unsubdued;  not  put 
to  the  worst. 

The  usurped  powers  thought  themselves  secure; 
in  the  strength  of  an  unfoiled  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  and  in  a  revenue  proportionable. 

2'emple. 

To  Unfo'ld.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  expand ;  to  spread  ;  to  open. 

I  saw  on  hini  rising 
Out  of  the  water,  heav'n  above  the  clouds 
Unfold  her  crystal  doors  ;  thence  on  his  head 
A  perfect  dove  descend.  Mitt, 

Invade  his  hissing  throat,  and  winding  spires, 
'Till  stretch'd  in  length  th'  unfolded  foe  retires/ 

Dryden. 

Ah,  what  avail— 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold.  Pope. 

Sloth  unfolds  her  arms,  and  wakes  ; 
List'nitig  Eirvy  drops  her  snakes. 

Pope's  St.  Cetilith 

2.  To  tell :  to  declare. 

What  tidings  with  our  cousin  Buckingham 
—Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  tuunfold.  Shak. 
Unfold  to  me  why  you  are  heavy.  Shakesp. 
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Unfold  the  passion  of  ra_y  love  ; 
Surprize  lier  wltli  discourse  of  my  dear  fahh. Shak. 
Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold.Shakesp. 
Ship  and  men  unfold 
Tliat  to  tliis  isle  convaid  you.  Chapman. 
How  comes  it  thus  ?    Unfold,  celestial  guide  ! 

Milton. 

Things  of  deep  sense  we  may  in  prose  unf  old ; 
But  they  move  more  in  lofty  numbers  told.  Waller, 

3.  To  discover ;  to  reveal. 

Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides  : 
Who  covers  faults,  at  last  with  shame  derides. 

Shakesp. 

If  the  object  be  seen  through  two  or  more  such 
convex  or  concave  glasses,  every  glass  shall  make 
a  new  image,  and  the  object  shall  appear  in  the 
place,  and  of  the  bigness  of  the  last  in)age  ;  which 
consideration  unfolds  the  theory  of  microscopes 
and  telescopes.  Newton's  Opticks. 

4.  To  display  ;  to  set  to  view. 

We  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  en- 
dowed with  understanding  ;  doth  it  then  properly 
belong  to  us,  to  examine  and  unfold  the  works  of 
God  ?  Burnet. 

5.  To  release  or  dismiss  from  a  fold. 

The  unfolding  star  calls  up  the  shepherd.  Shah 
To  Unfo'ol.    V.  a.     To  restore  from 
folly. 

Have  ynu  any  way  to  unfool  me  again  ?  Shakesp. 
UNFOREI  D.  )  VT  .        u-i  v  i 

TTvr^^„„.'  >««;.  Not  prohibited. 

Unforbidden.}  ' 

If  unforbid  thmi  may 'st  unfold 
What  we,  not  to  explore  the  secrets,  ask 
Of  his  eternal  empire.  Milton's  Par.  Lost, 

These  are  the  unforbidden  trees  ;  and  here  we 
may  let  loose  tlie  reins,  and  indulge  our  thoughts 

Non-is. 

^  A  good  man  not  only  forbears  those  gratilica- 
tions  which  are  forbidden  by  reason  and  reifgion, 
but  even  restrains  hinaclf  inunforbidden  instances. 

A'llerbaru. 

Unforbi'ddenness.  n.s.    The  state  of 
being  miforbidden. 

The  bravery  you  are  so  severe  to,  is  no  where 
expressly  prohibited  in  scripture  ;  and  this  imfor- 
biddenness  they  think  sufficient  to  evince,  that  the 
sumptuousness  you  condemn  is  not  in  its  own  na- 
ture sinful.  Boyle. 

Unfo'rced.  adj. 

1.  Not  compelled;  not  constrained. 

Tliis  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Ha  uiet 
Sits  smiling  to  niy  heart.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Unforc'd  by  punishment,  unaw'd  by  fear  ; 
His  words  were  simple,  and  his  soul  sincere. Bri/d. 

2.  Not  impelled  ;  not  externally  urged. 

No  more  can  impure  man  retain  and  move 
III  that  pure  region  of  a  worthy  love, 
Thtui  eanhly  substance  can,  unforc'd,  aspire. 
And  leave  his  nature,  to  converse  with  fire. Pyjinf. 

3.  Not  feigned ;  not  artificially  heightened. 

Upon  liiese  tidinas  they  broke  forth  into  such 
unforced  and  uiifeigned  passions,  as  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  good-nature  did  work  in  them.Hayw. 

4.  Not  violent;  easy;  gradual, 

Windsor  the  next  above  tlie  valley  swells 
Into  my  eye,  and  doth  itself  present 
'■Viih  sucli  an  easy  and  urforcd  ascent. 
That  no  stujiendous  precipice  denies 
-•iccess,  no  hor.-or  turjis  away  our  eyes.  Denham. 

5.  Not  coiftrary  to  ease. 

If  one  arm  is  stretched  out,  the  body  must  be 
somewhat  bowed  on  tiie  opposite  side,  in  a  situ- 
ation v.  liicli  is  unforced.  Dryden. 

Unfo'rcible.  adj.    Wanting  strength. 

The  same  reason  which  causeth  to  yield  that 
they  are  of  some  force  in  the  one,  will  constrain 
to  ackiiowledce  tliat  they  are  not  in  the  other  al- 
togetiier  »iri/i)rf(f)(e.  Hooker. 

Unforebo'ding.  adj.  Giving  no  omens. 

Unnumber'd  birds  glide  liirough  th' aerial  way, 
Vagrants  of  air,  and  nnfnreboding  stray  .Fope'sOdys. 

Un FOREKNO  WN,  adj.    Not  foreseen  by 

prescience 
[_     li  had  no  less  prov'd  certain,  unforeknown. 

Milton. 
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1  Unforese'en.  adj.  Not  known  before 
j    it  happened. 

j        Unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprepar'd.  Dryden, 
Unforeski'nned.  adj.  Circumcised. 
Won  by  a  Pliiiistiiie  from  the  unforeskin'd  race. 

Milton. 

Unfo'rfeited.  adj.    Not  forfeited. 

Tliis  was  the  ancient,  and  is  yet  the  uuforfeited 
glory  of  our  religion.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

Ueforgi'ving.  adj.     Relentless;  im- 
placable. 

The  sow  with  her  broad  snout  for  rooting  up 
Th'  intrusted  seed,  was  judg'd  to  spoil  the  crop  ; 
The  covetous  chuil,  of  unforgiving  kind, 
Th'  offender  to  the  bloody  priest  resign'd.Dri/rfere. 
Unforgo'tten,  adj.    Not  lost  to  me- 
mory. 

The  thankful  remembrance  of  so  great  a  benefit 
received,  shall  for  ever  remain  iinforgotten. 

KnoUes's  History  of  the  Turks. 
Unfo'rmed.   adj.     Not  modified  into 
regular  shape. 

All  putrefaction  being  a  dissolution  of  the  first 
form,  is  a  mere  confusion,  and  unfon-med  mixture 
of  the  parts.  Bacon, 

'Die  same  boldness  discovers  itself  in  the  several 
adventures  he  I'leets  witli  during  his  passage 
thi'ougli  the  ret;ions  iA  unformed  matter.  Spectator. 

Unforsa'ken.  adj.    Not  deserted. 

They  extend  no  farther  to  any  sort  of  sins  con- 
tinued in  or  unforsaken,  than  as  they  are  recon- 
cileable  with  sincere  endeavours  to  forsake  them. 

Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

Unfo'rtified.  adj, 

1.  Not  secured  by  walls  or  bulwarks. 

Their  weak  heads,  like  towns  unfortify'd, 
'Twixt  sense  and  nonsense  daily  change  their  side. 

Pope. 

2.  Not  strengthened  ;  infirm  ;  weak  ; 
feeble. 

It  sliews  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heav'n  ; 
A  heart  unfortify'd,  a  mind  impatient ; 
An  understanding  simple,  and  unschool'd. 

Shakesp. 

3.  Wanting  securities. 

They  w  ill  not  restrain  a  secret  mischief,  which, 
considering  the  unfortified  state  of  mankind,  is  a 
great  defect.  Collier. 

Unfo'rtunate.  adj.  Not  successful; 
unprosperous  ;  wanting  luck ;  unhappy. 
It  is  used  both  of  a  train  of  events,  as, 
an  unfortunate  life  ;  or  of  a  single  event, 
as,  an  unfortunate  expedition ;  or  of 
persons,  as  an  unfortunate  man  ;  or 
unfortunate  commander. 

All  things  religiously  taken  in  hand  are  pro- 
sperously ended  ;  because  whether  men  in  the  end 
have  that  wliich  religion  did  allow  to  desire,  or 
that  which  it  teachelh  them  contentedly  to  suffer, 
they  are  in  neither  event  unfortunate.  Hooker. 

Whosoever  will  live  altogether  out  of  himself, 
and  study  other  men's  humours,  shall  never  be 
unfortunate.  Raleigh. 

Vindictive  persons  live  the  life  of  witches,  who, 
as  the}'  are  mischievous,  end  unfortunate.  Bacon. 

He  that  would  hunt  a  hare  with  an  elephant, 
is  not  unfortunate  for  missing  the  maik,  but  fooli-h 
for  chusing  such  an  unapt  instrument.  Taylor. 

The  virgins  shall  on  feastful  days 
Visit  his  tomb  with  flowers,  only  bewailing 
His  lot  unfortunate  in  nuptial  choice, 
From  whence  captivity  and  loss  of  eyes. 

Milton's  Agonist es. 
Unfo'rtunately.    adv.     Unhappily  ; 
without  good  luck. 

Unconsulting  affection  unfortunately  born  to 
mewrirds,  made  Zelmane  borrow  so  much  of  her 
natural  modesty,  as  to  leave  iier  more  decent  rai- 
ments. Sidney. 

Most  of  these  artists  unfortunately  miscarried, 
by  falling  down  and  breaking  their  arms.  VVilkins. 

She  kept  her  countenance  when  the  lid,remov'd, 
Disclos'd  the  heart  unfortunately  lov'd.  Dryden. 
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Unfo'rtunateness.  n,  s  [from  un/oT' 
tunate.]    Ill  luck. 

O  me,  the  only  subject  of  tlie  destinies  displea-' 
sure,  whose  greatest  fortunateness  is  more  unfor- 
tunate than  my  sister's  greatest  un/oniinofenesj. 

Sidney. 

Unfo'ught.  adj,  [un  and  fought.]  Hot 
fought. 

They  used  such  diligence  in  taking  the  pas- 
sages, that  it  was  not  possible  they  should  escape 
unf'ought  with.  KnoUes. 

Unfo'uled.  adj.    Unpolluted;  uncor- 
rupted  ;  not  soiled. 

The  humour  and  tunicles  are  purely  transpa- 
I  rent,  to  let  in  light  unfouled  and  unsophisticated! 
j     by  any  tipcture.  JVJore. 

jUNFO'UND.  adj.    Not  found;  not  met 
j  with. 

I        Somewhat  in  her  excelling  all  her  kind, 
I     Excited  a  desire  till  then  unknown  ; 
I     Somewhat  imfound,  or  found  in  her  alone. Drj/den. 
Unfra'm  ABLE.  adj.   Not  to  be  moulded, 
Not  used. 

The  cause  of  their  disposition  so  unframable  anto 
societies,  wherein  they  live,  is  for  that  they  dis- 
cern not  aright  what  force  these  laws  oii^ht  to 
have.  Hooker. 

Unfra'med.    adj.      Not  formed;  not 
fashioned. 

A  lifeless  lump,  unfashioii'd  and  uifram'd, 
Of  jarring  seeds,  and  justly  chaos  iiaiu'd.  Dryden. 
Unfre'quent.  adj.    Uncommon ;  not 
happerting  often. 

Part  thereof  is  visible  unto  any  situation;  but 
being  only  discoverable  in  the  night,  and  when 
the  air  is  clear,  it  becomes  unfrequent. 

Browns  Vulgar  EiTours- 
To  Unfreque'nt.  v.  a.    To  leave;  to 
cease  to  frequent.    A  bad  word. 

Glad  to  shun  his  hostile  gripe. 
They  quit  their  thefts,  and  unfrequent  the  fields.  I  >{ 

Phillips. 

Unfreque'nted.  adj.    Rarely  visited ; 
rarely  entered. 

Many  unfrequented  plots  there  are, 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villainy.  Shakesp. 

Ketirino'  from  the  pop'lar  noise,  I  seek 
This  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease.  Milton. 

How  well  your  cool  and  unfrequented  shade 
Suits  with  the  chaste  retirements  of  a  maid  ! 

Roscommoni 
Can  he  not  pass  an  astronomick  line. 
Nor  farther  yet  in  liquid  aether  roll, 
'Till  he  has  gain'd  some  unfrequented  place.' 

Blackmorti 

With  what  caution  does  the  hen  provide  herself 
a  nest  in  places  unfrequented,  and  free  from  noise !; 

Addison. 

Un  frequently,  adv.   Not  commonly. 

They,  like  Judas,  desire  death,  and  not  «n/re- 
quently  pursue  it.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Unfriended,  adj.    Wanting  friends; 
uncountenanced ;  unsupported. 

These  parts  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  uiihospitable.  Shakesp,  Twelfth  Night, 
Great  acts  require  great  means  of  enterprize  ; 
Thou  art  unknown,  unfriended,  low  of  birth.  Milt. 
0  God  ! 

Who  meunfriended  brought'st.by  wond'rousways. 
The  kingdom  of  my  fathers  to  possess.  Dryden. 

Unfriendliness,  n.  s.  [from  un- \ 
friendly.']  Want  of  kindness ;  want  of  [ 
favour. 

You  might  be  apt  to  look  upon  such  disap- 
pointments as  the  effects  of  an  unfriendliness  in  na- 
ture or  fortune  to  your  particular  attempt.  Boyle. 

Unfri'endly.  a(j.    Not  benevolent; 
not  kind. 

W^hat  signifies  ■dwunfriendly  parent  or  brother  ? 
'Tis  friendsiiip  only  that  is  the  cement  whicli  ef- 
fectively combines  mankind.   Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
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his  fear  is  not  that  servile  Hread,  which  flies 
J  God  as  ail  hostile  unfriendly  being,  delifiht- 
in  the  misery  of  his  creatures.  Rogers. 

RO'ZEN.  adj.  Not  congealed  to  ice. 
hough  the  more  aqueous  part  will,  by  the 
of  their  motion,  be  turned  into  ice,  yet  the 
e  subtile  parts  remain  unfrozen.  Boyle. 

RU'lTFUL.  adj. 

ot  prolifick. 

h!  hopeless,  lasting  flames!  like  those  that 
burn 

Ight  the  dead,  and  warm  th'  unfruitful  urn. 

Pope. 

ot  fructiferous. 

le  naked  rocks  are  not  unfruitful  there  ; 
r  barren  tops  with  luscious  food  abound. 

Waller. 

ot  fertile. 

ly  down  some  general  rules  for  the  knowing  of 
ful  and  unfruitful  soils.  Mortimer' sHushandry. 
at  producing  good  effects. 

jlfi'lled.  adj.    Not  fulfilled. 

Fierce  desire, 
unfulfilled  with  pain  of  longing,  pines.  Mt'fcon. 

NFURL.  V,  a.  To  expand;  to  unfold; 
)pen. 

le  next  motion  is  that  of  unfurling  the  fan, 
hich  are  several  little  flirts  and  vibrations. 

Addison. 

it  ships  aiichor'd,  and  her  sails  unfurl'd 
ther  Indies.  Prior. 
His  sails  by  Cupid's  hand  unfurl'd, 
I  keep  tlie  fair,  he  gave  the  world.  Prior. 

NFU  RNISH.  V.  a. 

)  deprive ;  to  strip ;  to  divest. 

Thy  spteches 
bring^iie  to  consider  that  which  may 
irnish  me  of  reason.        Shakesp.  Wint.  Tale. 
>  leave  naked. 

le  Scot  on  his  unfurnish'd  kingdom 

e  pouriiie;  like  a  tide  into  a  breach-  Shakesp. 

3'rnished.  adj. 

3t  accommodated  with  utensils,  or 
orated  with  ornaments. 

derogates  not  more  from  the  goodness  of 
,  that  ne  has  given  us  minds  unfurnish'd  with 
B  ideas  of  himself,  than  that  he  hatli  sent  us 
the  world  with  bodies  unclothed.  Locke. 
ive  in  the  corner  of  a  vast  unfurnish'd  house. 

Swift. 

isupplied. 

v'lN,  \odj.  [unjenj.  Sax.  Awk- 
a'inly.  I     ward,  uncouth. 

An  ungainly  strut  in  their  walk.  Swift. 

v'lled.  adj.    Unhurt ;  unwounded. 

Let  the  stricken  deer  go  weeji. 
The  hart  ungalled  play  ; 
r  some  must  watch,  while  somt  must  sleep  ; 
So  runs  the  world  away.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

l'rtered.  flrf/.   Being  without  gar- 

lu  chid  at  Sir  Protheus  for  going  ungartered. 

Shakesp. 

i'thered.  adj.  Not  cropped ;  not 
ced. 

e  wonder'd  why  she  kept  her  fruit  so  long  : 
f  liom  so  late  th'  ungatherd  apples  hung. 

Dryden. 

.ITERATED,  adj.  Unbegotten ;  hav- 
no  beginning. 

llions  of  souls  must  liave  been  ungenerated, 
lave  had  no  being. 

Raleigh's  History  of  the  World. 

s'nerative.  adj.  Begetting  no- 
«• 

is  a  motion  ungenerative,  that 's  infallible. 

Shakesp. 

'nerous.  adj. 


1.  Not  noble ;  not  ingenuous  :  not  liberal. 

To  look  into  letters  already  opened  or  dropped, 
I     is  held  an  ungenerous  act.  Pope. 

2.  Ignominious. 

The  victor  never  will  impose  on  Cato 
Ungenerous  teTxns.  His  enemies  confess 
The  virtues  of  humanity  are  Csesar's.  Addison 

Unge'nial.  adf.    Not  kind  or  favour- 
able to  nature. 

The  northern  shires  have  a  more  cloudy  unge- 
nial  air  than  any  part  of  Ireland.      Swft  to  Pope. 
Sullen  seas  thatwash  th'  ungenial  pole. T/iomson. 

Unge'ntle.  adj.   Harsh  ;  rude ;  rugged. 

Smile,  gentle  heav'n  I  or  strike,  ungentle  death  ! 
For  this  world  frowns,  and    Edward's   sun  is 
clouded.  Shakesp. 
He  is 

Vicious,  ungentle,  foolishly  blunt,  unkind.  Shah. 
Love,  to  thee  1  sacrifice 
All  my  ungentle  thoughts.        Denham's  Sophy. 

Unge'ntlemanly.  adj.    Illiberal;  not 

becoming  a  gentleman. 

The  demeanor  of  those  under  Waller  was  much 
more  ungentlemanly  and  barbarous.  Clarendon. 

This  he  contradicts  in  the  almanack  published 
for  the  present  year,  and  in  an  ungentlemanly 
manner.  Swift. 

Unge'ntleness.  n.  S 

1.  Harshness ;  rudeness ;  severity. 

Reward  not  thy  sheepe,  when  ye  take  off  his 
cote. 

With  twitches  and  patches  as  broad  as  a  sjroat : 
Let  not  such  ungentleness  happen  to  thine. 

Tusser. 

'1,  Unkindness  ;  incivility. 

You  have  done  me  much  ungentleness 
To  shew  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you.  Shakesp. 

Unge'ntly.  adv.    Harshly;  rudely. 

You've  ungently,  Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed.  Shakesp.  Julius  Cesar. 

Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently 

Shakesp.  Tempest. 
Nor  was  it  urgently  received  by  Lindaniira. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Ungeome'trical.  adj.    Not  agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  geometry. 

All  the  attempts  before  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to 
explain  the  regular  appearances  of  nature,  were 
ungeometrical,  and  all  of  them  inconsistent  and 
umntelligible.  Cheyne. 

Ungi'lded.  adj.     Not  overlaid  with 
gold. 

You,  who  each  day  can  theatres  behold, 
Like  Nero's  palace,  shining  all  with  gold, 
Our  mean  ungilded  stage  will  scorn.  Dryden. 

To  Ungi'rd.  v.  a.    To  loose  any  thing 
bound  with  a  girdle. 

The  man  nngirded  his  camels,  and  gave  them 
straw  and  provender.  Genesis,  xxix.  32. 

The  blest  parent 
Ungirt  her  spacious  bosom,  and  discharg'd 
The  pond'rous  birth.  Prior. 

Ungi'rt.  adj.    Loosely  dressed. 

One  tender  foot  was  bare,  the  other  shod  ; 
Her  robe  ungirt.  Waller, 

Mulciber  assigns  the  proper  place 
For  Carians,  and  th'  ungirt  Numidiaii  race,  Dryd. 

Ungi'ving.  ad).    Not  bringing  gifts. 

In  vain  at  s^itiaes  th' ungiving  suppliant  stands  ; 
This  'tis  to  make  a  vow  with  empty  hands. 

Dryden. 

Unglo'rified.    adj.     Not  honoured; 
not  exalted  with  praise  and  adoration. 

Lest  God  should  be  any  way  unglorified,  the 
greatest  part  of  our  daily  service  consisleth,  ac- 
cording to  the  blessed  apostle's  own  precise  rule, 
in  much  variety  of  psalms  and  hymns  ;  that,  out 
of  so  plentiful  a  treasure,  there  might  be  for  every 
man's  heart  to  chuse  out  for  his  own  sacrifice. 

Hooker, 
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Unglo'ved.   adj.     Having   the  hand 
naked. 

When  we  wt- re  come  near  to  his  ciiair,  he  stood 
up,  holding  forth  his  hand  ungloved,  and  in  pos- 
ture of  blessing.  Bacon, 

ToUnglu'e.  v.  a.    To  loose  anything 
cemented. 

Small  rains  relax  and  unglue  the  earth,  to  give 
vent  to  inflamed  atoms.       Harvey  on  the  Plague, 

She  stretches,  gapes,  unglues  ner  eyes. 
And  asks  if  it  be  time  to  rise.  Swift. 

To  Ungo'd.  v.  a.   To  divest  of  divinity. 

Were  we  waken'd  by  this  tyranny, 
T'  ungod  this  child  again,  it  could  not  be 
I  should  love  her,  who  loves  not  me.  Donne, 

Thus  men  ungodded  may  to  places  rise. 
And  sects  may  be  preferr'd  without  disguise. 

Dryden. 

Ungo DLILY. arfi».  Impiously;  wickedly. 

'Tis  but  an  ill  essay  of  that  godly  fear,  to  use 
that  very  gospel  so  irreverently  and  ungodlily. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Ungo'dliness.  n,  s.   Impiety;  wicked- 
ness; neglect  of  God. 

How  grossly  do  many  of  us  contradict  the  plaij 
precepts  of  the  gospel  by  our  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts  I  Tillotson, 

Ungodly,  adj. 

1.  Wicked ;  neglect  of  God  and  his  laws. 

His  just,  avenging  ire 
Had  driv'n  out  th  ungodly  from  his  sight. 
And  the  habitations  of  the  just. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
The  sinner  here  intended  is  the  ungodly  sinner  ; 
he  who  forgets  or  defies  his  Gud.  Rogers. 

2.  Polluted  by  wickedness. 

Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  in  peace.  Shakesp. 

Ungo'red.  adj.    Unwounded  ;  unhurt. 
I  stand  aloof,  and  will  no  retoncilenient ; 
'Till,  by  some  elder  musters  of  known  honour, 
1  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace. 
To  keep  my  name  ungor'd.  Shakesp.  Hamlet, 

Umgo'rged.  adj.    Not  filled  ;  not  sated. 
The  hell-hounds,  as  ungorg'd  with  flesh  and 
blood. 

Pursue  their  prey.  Dryden, 

Oh  nngm-g  d  appetite  !  Oh  ravenous  thirst 
Of  a  son's  bl(Jod  !   Smith's  Phiedra  and  Hippolytus. 

Ungo't.  adj, 

1.  Not  gained  ;  not  acquired. 

2.  Not  begotten. 

He  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her. 
As  she  from  one  ungot,     Shakesp.  Meas.for  Mens. 

His  loins  yet  full  of  ungot  princes  ;  all 
His  glory  in  the  bud.  Waller. 

Ungovernable,  adj, 

1.  Not  to  be  ruled  ;  not  to  be  restrained. 

They'll  judge  every  thing  by  models  of  their 
own  ;  and  thus  are  rendered  unmanageable  by 
any  authority,  and  ungovernable  by  other  laws  hut 
those  of  the  sword  Glanville. 

2,  Licentious ;  wild  ;  unbridled. 

So  wild  and  ungovernable  a  poet  cannot  be  trans- 
lated literally  ;  his  genius  is  too  strong  to  bear  a 
chain.  Dryden. 

He  was  free  from  any  rough,  ungovernable  pas- 
sions, which  hurry  men  on  to  say  and  do  very 
off"ensive  things.  Atterbury. 

Ungo'verned.  adj, 

1.  Being  without  government. 

The  estate  is  yet  ungovern  d.     Shak.  Rich.  III. 
It  pleaseth  God  above. 
And  all  good  men  of  this  ungovern'd  isk-.  Shakesp. 

2.  Not  regulated  ;  unbridled  ;  licentious. 

Seek  for  him. 
Lest  his  ungovern'd  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
Themselves  they  vilify 'd 
To  serve  ungovern'd  appetite. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.. 
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Nor  what  to  bid,  or  what  forbid,  he  knows  ; 
Th'  ungavern'd  tempest  to  such  fury  grows. 

Dryden 

From  her  own  back  the  burden  would  remove. 
And  lays  the  load  on  his  ungovem'd  love,  Dryden 

Ungraceful,  adj.   Wanting  elegance  ; 
warning  beauty. 

Raphael  answer'd  heav'n. 
Nor  are  thy  lips  ungraceful,  sire  of  men.  Milt(m. 

A  solicitous  watchfulness  about  one's  behaviour, 
instead  of  being  mended,  it  will  be  constrained, 
uneasy,  and  ungraceful.  Locke. 

He  cnjiiyed  the  greatest  strength  of  good  sense, 
and  the  must  exi|Uisite  taste  of  politeness.  With- 
out the  first,  learning  is  but  an  incumbrance  ;  and 
witiiout  the  last  is  ungraceful.  Addison. 

Ungra'cefulness.  n.  s.  Inelegance; 
awkwardness.  * 

To  attempt  the  putting  another  genius  upon 
him,  will  be  labour  in  vain  ;  and  what  is  so  plais- 
tered  on,  will  have  always  hanging  to  it  an  un- 
gracefubtess  of  constraint.  Locke, 

Ungra'cious.  adj. 

1.  Wicked;  odious;  hateful. 

He,  catching  hold  of  her  ungracious  tongue, 
Thercou  an  iron  lock  did  fasten  firm  and  strong. 

Spenser. 

I'll,  in  the  mature  time, 
With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sioht 
Of  the  death-practis'd  duke.    Shakesp.King  Lear. 

Do  not,  as  some  unsracious  pastors  do, 
Siiew  nie  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heav'n  ; 
Whilst  he,  a  puft  and  reckless  libertine. 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  rede.        Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

To  the  gtids  alone 
Our  future  oil'spring,  and  our  wives  are  known  : 
Th'  audacious  strumpet  and  ungracious  son.  Dryd. 

2.  Offensive ;  unpleasing. 

Shew  nie  no  parts  which  are  ungracious  to  the 
siglit,  as  all  pie-shorteniiigs  usually  are.  Dryden. 

iS'eitlier  is  it  rare  to  observe  among  excellent 
and  learned  divines  a  certain  UHgracious  manner, 
or  an  unhappy  tone  of  voice,  which  they  never 
have  been  able  to  shake  off.  Swiji. 

3.  Unacceptable  ;  not  favoured. 

They  did  not  except  against  the  persons  of  any, 
though  several  were  most  ungracious  to  them. 

Clarendon. 

Any  thing  of  grace  towards  the  Irish  rebels,  was 
as  ungracious  at  Oxford  as  at  London.  Clarendon. 

Ungkamma'tical.  adj.  [from  un  and 
grammatical.]  Not  according  to  gram- 
mar. 

Ungra'nted.  adj.  Not  given ;  not 
j'ielded  ;  not  bestowed. 

This  only  from  your  goodness  let  me  gain. 
And  tills  utigranted,  all  rewards  are  vain.  Dryden. 

Ungra'teful.  adj. 

1.  Making  no  returns,  or  making  ill  re- 
turns for  kindness. 

No  person  was  remarkably  ungrateful,  who  was 
not  also  iiisutferably  pruud.  South. 

2.  Making  no  returns  for  culture. 

Most  when  driv'n  by  winds,  the  flaming  storm 
Of  the  1  ing  tiles  destroys  the  beauteous  form  ; 
Nor  will  the  wither'd  stock  be  green  again  ; 
But  the  wild  olive  shoots,  and  shades  th'  ungrate- 
Jul  plain.  Dryden. 
'S.  Unpleasing  ;  unacceptable. 

It'caiinot  be  ungrateful,  or  without  some  plea- 
sure til  pijsterity,  to  see  the  most  exact  relation  of 
an  action  so  full  of  danger.  Clarendon. 

What  IS  in  itself  harsh  and  ungrateful,  must 
make  harsh  and  ungrateful  impressions  upon  us. 

Atterbury. 

Ungratefully,  adj. 
1.  With  ingratitude. 

When  ChU'd  to  distant  war, 
His  vanquish'd  heart  remain'd  a  victim  here  : 
Oriana's  eyes  that  glorious  conquest  made  ; 
Nor  was  his  love  ungratefully  repaid.  Granville. 
We  often  receive  trie  beiietit  of  our  prayers  i 
when  yet  we  ungratefully  charge  heaven  with  ' 
denying  our  petitions.  'Vake.  I 
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2.  Unacceptably  ;  unpleasingly. 

Ungra'tefulness.  n.  s. 

1.  Ingratitude;  ill  return  for  good. 

Can  I,  without  the  detestable  stain  of  ungrate- 
fulness, abstain  from  loving  him,  who,  far  exceed- 
ing the  beautifulness  of  his  shape  with  the  beauti- 
fidness  of  his  mind,  is  content  so  to  abase  himself 
as  to  become  Danietas's  servant  for  my  sake  ? 

Sidney, 

2.  Unacceptableness  ;  unpleasing  quality. 

Ungra'vely.  adv.  Without  seriousness- 

His  present  portance 
Gibingly,  and  ungravely,  he  did  fashion.  Shakesp. 

Ungrou'nded.  adj.    Having  no  foun- 
dation. 

Ignorance,  with  an  indifferency  for  truth,  is 
nearer  to  it  than  opinion  with  ungrounded  inclina- 
tion, which  is  the  great  source  of  errour.  Locke. 

Tills  is  a  confidence  the  most  ungrounded  and 
irrational.  For  upon  what  ground  can  a  man  pro 
mise  himself  a  future  repentance,  who  cannot  pro- 
mise himstlf  a  futurity.''  'South 

Ungru'dgingly.    adv.     Without  ill- 
will  ;  willingly  ;  heartily  ;  cheerfully. 

If,  when  all  his  art  and  time  is  spent. 
He  say  'twill  ne'er  he  found,  yet  be  content ! 
Receive  from  him  the  doom  ungrudgingly, 
Because  he  is  the  mouth  of  destiny.  Donne. 

Unguarded,  adj. 

1.  Undefended. 

Proud,  art  thou  met  ?    Thy  hope  was  to  have 
reach'd 

The  throne  of  God  unguarded,  and  his  side 
Abaiidon'd.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

All  through  th'  unguarded  gates  with  joy  resort, 
To  see  the  slighted  camp, the  vacant  purt.Deiiham. 

No  door  there  was  th'  unguarded  house  to  keep. 
On  creaking  hinges  turn'd,  to  break  his  sleep. 

Dryden. 

2.  Careless ;  negligent ;  not  attentive  to 
danger. 

All  the  evils  that  proceed  from  an  untied  tongue, 
and  miunguarded,  unlimited  will,  we  put  upon  the 
accounts  of  drunkenness.  Taylor. 
The  spy,  which  does  this  treasure  keep. 

Does  she  ne'er  say  her  pray'rs,  nor  sleep? 

Or  have  not  gold  and  flatt'ry  pow'r 

To  purchase  one  unguarded  hour  ?  Prior. 

With  an  unguarded  look  she  now  devour'd 
My  nearer  face  ;  and  now  recall'd  her  ey  e, 
And  heav'd,  and  strove  to  hide  a  sudden  sigh. 

Prior. 

It  was  intended  only  to  divert  a  few  young 
ladies,  of  good  sense  and  good  humour  enout;h  to 
laugh  not  only  at  their  sex's  little  unguarded  follies, 
but  at  their  own.  i'ope. 

Are  we  not  encompassed  by  multitudes,  who 
watch  every  careless  word,  every  unguarded  action 
of  our  lives  ?  Bugers, 

Ungue'nt.  n.  s.  [unguentum,  Lat.]  Oint- 
ment. 

Pre-occupation  of  mind  ever  requirelh  preface 
of  speech,  like  a  fomentation  to  make  the  unguent 
enter.  Bacon. 

There  is  an  intercourse  between  the  niaanetick 
unguent  and  the  vulnerated  body.  Gianvil'e. 

With  unguents  smooth  the  lucid  marble  shone 

P(y]>e. 

Ungue'ssed.  adj.   Not  attained  by  con- 
jecture. 

He  me  sent,  for  cause  to  me  unguess'd.  Spenser. 

Ungui'ded.    adj.     Not  directed;  not 
regulated. 

The  blood  weeps  from  ray  heart,  when  I  d<j 
shsiC, 

In  forms  imaginary,  th'  unguidcd  days 
And  rotten  times  that  you  shall  look  upon. 
When  1  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors.  Shakes/). 

Can  unguided  matter  keep  itself  to  such  exact 
coiif  Miuitics,  as  not  in  the  least  spot  to  vary  from 
the  species  Glanville. 

■J'lay  rc-solve  all  in'o  the  accidental,  ungiiided 
motions  of  blind  matter.  Locke. 
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Nature,  void  of  choice. 
Does  by  unguided  motions  things  produce, 
Regardless  of  their  order. 

Blackmore  on  the  Creation, 
Unha'bitable.   adj.  [inhabitable,  Fr. 
inhabitahilis,  Lat.]  Not  capable  to  sup- 
port inhabitants  ;  uninhabitable. 

The  night  and  day  was  always  a  natural  day 
of  twenty-four  hours,  in  all  places  remote  from 
the  unhabitable  poles  of  the  world,  and  winter  and 
summer  always  measured  a  year.  Holder, 

Though  the  course  of  the  sun  be  curbed  between 
the  tropicks,  yet  are  net  those  parts  directly  sub- 
ject to  his  perpendicular  beams  unhabitable,  or 
extremely  hot.  Ray, 

Unha'cked.  adj.     Not  cut ;  not  hewn ; 
not  notched  with  cuts. 

With  a  blessed  and  unvex'd  retire, 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd, 
We  will  hear  home  that  lusty  blood  again.  Shak. 

Part  with  unhack'd  edges,  and  hear  back 
Our  targe  undinted.         Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 
To  Unha'llow.    v.  a.    To  deprive  of 
holiness ;  to  profane  ;  to  desecrate. 

Perhaps  the  fact 
Is  not  so  heinous  now,  foretasttd  fruit, 
Profan'd  first  by  the  serpent,  by  him  lirst 
Made  common,  and  unhallow'd,  ere  our  taste. 

Milton. 

The  vanity  unhallows  the  virtue.  L'Estrange. 

This  one  use  left  such  an  indelible  sacrednesi 
upon  them,  that  the  impiety  of  the  design  could 
be  no  sufficient  reason  to  unhallow  and  degrade 
them  to  common  use.  South. 

Unha'llowf.d.  adj.   Unholy  ;  profane. 

Thy  currish  spirit 
Govern'd  a  wolf,  who  hang'd  for  human  slaugh^ 
ter  : 

Ev'ii  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet ; 
And  while  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallonvd  dam 
lufus'd  itself  in  thee.  Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice, 

1  had  not  thought  to  have  unlock'd  my  lips 
In  this  unhallow'd  air,  hut  that  this  juggler 
Would  think  to  charm  my  judgment,  as  mine  eyes. 
Obtruding  false  rules,  pranck'd  in  reason's  earb. 

Milton. 

Nor  shall  presume  to  violate  these  bands, 
Or  touch  thy  person  with  unhallow'd  hands. Dryd. 

Here  cease  thy  flight,  iitir  with  Unhntlow'd  lays 
Touch  the  fair  fame  of  Albion's  golden  days. 

Pope. 

ToUnha'nd.  v.  a.    To  loose  from  the 
hand. 

Still  am  I  call'd.    Unhand  me,  gentlemen. 

Shakesp. 

Unhand  men,  traitors.  Deuham's  Sophy. 

Unha'nded.  adj.     Not  handled;  not 
touched. 

A  race  of  youthful  and  unbundled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds.  Shakesp,  Merch.  Venice, 

Cardinal  Campeius 
Hath  left  the  cause  o'  th'  king  unhandled. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

Unha'ndsome.  adj. 

1.  Ungraceful ;  not  beautiful. 

I  was  glad  I  had  done  so  good  a  deed  for  a  gen- 
tlewoman not  Unhandsome,  whom  before  I  had  in 
like  sort  helped.  _  Sidney, 

She  who  so  far  the  rest  outshin'd  ; 
.Sylvia  the  fair,  while  she  was  kind, 
Seems  only  not  unhandsome  now.  Waller, 

As  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  thing  «n- 
handsome  or  irregular  ;  so  much  less  can  I  grant 
that  there  is  any  thing  incommodious  in  the 
globe.  Woodward. 

2.  Illiberal ;  disingenuous. 
Unha'ndsomely.  adv.  [from  unhand- 
some.] 

1.  Inelegantly  ;  vingracefully. 

'J'he  ruined  cluirches  are  so  unhandsomely  patch- 
ed and  thatched,  that  men  do  even  shun  the  places 
for  the  uncoineliness  thereof,  Spenser. 

2.  Disingenuously  ;  illiberally. 

He  raves,  Sir ;  and,  to  cover  my  disdain. 
Unhandsomely  would  his  denial  feign.  Drvden, 
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ANOSOMENESS.  U.S.  [{tom unhand 

lie.] 

ant  of  beauty. 

le  sweetness  of  litr  countenance  did  give  such  a 
e  to  what  she  did,  that  it  did  make  iiandsome 
unhandsomeness  of  it ;  and  make  tlie  eye  force 
iiind  to  believe,  that  there  vias  a  praise  in  that 
ilfuliiess.  Sidney. 
ant  of  elegance. 

'  liiit  troublesome  to  thyself,  or  to  others,  hy 
mdsomeness  or  uncleaniiess.  Taylor. 

iberalness;  disingenuity. 

a'ndy.  adj.    Awkward;  not  dex- 

)US. 

nha'ng.  v.  a.  [from  un  and  hang.] 

divest  of  Iiangings. 

a'nged.  adj.    Not  put  to  death  by 

gallows. 

lere  live  not  tlirt e  good  men  unhanged  in  Eng- 

Shakesp. 

^'p.n.s.    Misluck;  ill  fortune. 

e  visited  lliat  place,  where  first  she  was  so 
ly  as  to  see  the  cause  of  her  unhaj).  Hidnty. 

a'ppied.  [This  word  seems  a  par- 
ole froju  nnhappi/,  which  ye(  is  never 
\  as  a  verb.]    Made  unhappy. 

You  liave  misled  a  prince, 
ppv  pcnlleman  in  hh'od  and  lineament, 
ou  unhappied,  and  disfigured  clean-  Sliakesp. 

4'PPILY.  adv.  [from  unhappy.] 
erably ;  unfortunately  ;  wretchedly ; 
mitously. 

u  hold  a  fair  assembly  ;  you  do  well,  lord, 
are  a  churchman,  or  1  'II  teil  you,  cardinal, 
uld  judge  now  nwst  unhappili/.  Sliakesp. 
;  was  unhuppUy  too  much  used  as  a  check 
the  lord  Coventry.  Clarendon. 
inweeting  have  offended, 
ppily  deceiv'd  !  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

ere  is  a  day  a  coming,  when  all  these  witty 
shall  be  unhappily  undeceived.     ,  Tillotson. 
i'PPINESS.  n.  s. 
sery ;  infelicity, 
ever  he  have  a  child,  abortive  be  it, 
gious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light, 
that  be  heir  to  his  unhappiness  !  Shakesp. 
e  real  foundation  of  our  unhappiness  would  be 
1  our  reason,  and  wc  should  be  more  raiser- 
than  the  beasts,  by  how  much  we  have  a 
ler  apprehension.  Tillotson. 
is  our  great  unhappiness,  when  any  calamities 
pon  us,  that  we  are  uneasy  and  dissatisfied. 

Wake. 

isfortune ;  ill  luck. 

.  Austin  hath  laid  down  a  rule  to  ihis  purpose, 
gh  he  liad  the  unhappine.s  not  to  follow  it  al- 
i  himself.  Burnet. 
ischievous  prank. 

,e  hath  often  dre'amed  of  uiilmppincss,  and 
?d  herself  with  lau^^l'.'ng.   Shukcij).  Much  Ado. 

a'ppy.  adj. 

retched  ;  miserable  ;  unfortunate  ; 
imitous;  distressed.  Of  persons  or 
igs. 

esire  of  wand'rinL'  this  unhappy  morn.  Milton. 
You  know  not,  while  you  here  attend, 
inworthy  fate  of  your  unhappy  friend  ; 
itliless  he  lies,  and  his  unbury'd  ghost 
riv'd  of  funeral  rites.  Dryden. 

nlucky;  mischievous;  irregular.  Ob- 
3te. 

N HARBOUR,  r.  a.  To  drive  fi-om 
liter. 

a'rbourrd.  adj.  Affording  no 
liter. 

'Tis  chastity  : 
that  has  tliet  is  clad  in  compleat  steel  ; 
i,  like  a  quiver'd  nymph,  with  arrows  keen, 
V  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharlionr'd  heaths, 
uuous  hills,  and  sandy  j  eriloiis  wilds.  Milton 
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Unha'rdened.  adj.     Not  confirmed; 
not  made  hard. 

Messengers 

Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth.  Shah 
Unha'rdy.  a<Z/.    Feeble  ;  tender ;  timo- 
rous. 

The  wisest,  unexperienc'd,  will  be  ever 
Tim'rous  and  loth,  with  novice  modesty  ; 
Irresolute,  unhardy,  unadvent'rous.  Milton. 

Unha'rmed.  adj.    Unhurt ;  not  injured. 

In  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  arm'd, 
From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  unharm'd. 

Shakesp. 

Though  great  light  be  insufferable  to  our  eyes, 
yet  the  highest  degree  of  darkness  does  not  disease 
them  ;  for,  causing  no  disorderly  motion,  it  leaves 
that  curious  or^'an  unharmed.  Locke. 

J'he  Syrens  once  deluded,  vainly  charm'd  ; 
Ty'd  to  the  mast,  Ulysses  sail'd  unharm'd.  Oranv. 

Unha'rmful.         Innoxious;  innocent. 

Themselves  unharmfnl,  let  them  live  unharm'd  ; 
Their  jaws  disabled,  and  iheir  claws  disanu'd. 

Ui  yden. 

Unharmo'nious.  adj. 

1.  Not  symmetrical ;  disproportionate. 

Those  pure,  immortal  elements,  that  kn.iw 
No  gross,  no  unharmonious  mixture  foul, 
Eject  him,  tainted  now,  and  purge  him  off.  Mtlton. 

2.  Unmusical ;  ill-sounding. 

His  thoughts  are  impro|>er  t(i  his  subject,  his 
expressions  unworthy  of  his  thoughts,  or  tlie  turn 
of  both  is  unharmonious,  Dryden. 

'I'hat  barbarous  custom  of  abbreviating  words, 
to  fit  them  to  the  measures  of  verses,  has  formed 
harsh,  unharmonious  sounds.  Swift. 

To  Unha'rness.  v.  a. 

1.  To  loose  from  the  traces. 

The  sweating  steers  iinharness'd  from  the  yoke, 
Bring  back  the  crooked  plough.  Dryden. 
The  mules  unharness'd  rage  beside  the  main. 

Pope. 

If  there  were  six  horses,  the  postillion  always  un- 
harnessed four,  and  placed  them  on  a  table.  Swift. 

2.  To  disarm  ;  to  divest  of  armour. 
Unha'tched.  adj. 

1.  Not  disclosed  from  the  eggs. 

2.  Not  brought  to  light.  . 

Some  unhatch'd  practice 
Hath  |>uddled  his  clear  spirit.  Shakesp. 
Unha'zarded.  adj.    Not  adventured; 
not  put  in  danger. 

Here  1  should  still  enjoy  thee  day  and  night. 
Whole  to  myself,  unhazarded  abroad. 
Fearless  at  home.  Milton's  Agonistcs. 

Unhea'lthful.    adj.      Morbid;  un- 
wholesome. 

The  diseases  which  make  years  unhealthful,  are 
spotted  fevers ;  and  the  unhealthful  season  is  the 
autumn.  Graunt. 

At  every  sentence  set  his  life  at  stake. 
Though  the  discourse  were  of  no  weightier  things 
Than  sultry  summers,  or«)i/iea/(/|/iii  springs.  Uryd. 

Unhea'lthy.   adj.     Sickly  ;  wanting 
health. 

No  body  would  have  a  child  cramm'd  at  break- 
fast, who  would  not  have  him  dull  and  unhealthy. 

Locke  on  Kdacation. 
He,  intent  on  somewhat  that  may  ease 
Unhealthy  mortals,  and  with  curious  search 
Examines  all  the  properties  of  herbs.  Phillips. 

Unhea'rd.  adj. 

1.  Not  perceived  by  the  ear. 

For  the  noise  of  drums  and  tinibrcls  loud. 
Their  children's  cries  unheard.    Mittnii's  Par.  Lost. 

2.  Not  vouchsafed  an  audience. 

What  pangs  I  feel,  unijitied  and  unheard  !  Uryd. 
2.  Unknown  in  celebration. 

Nor  was  his  nauie  unheard,  or  unadorn'd.  Milt. 
4.  Unheard  of.     Obscure;    not  known 
by  fame. 

Free  from  hopes  or  fears,  in  Immble  ease. 
Unheard  oj  may  I  live,  and  die  in  peace  I  Granville. 
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5,  Unheard  of.  Unprecedented. 

There  is  a  foundation  laid  for  the  most  unketrd 
o/' confusion  that  ever  was  introduced  into  a  natiun. 

Swift. 

To  Unhea'kt.  v.  a.  To  discourage ;  to 
depress. 

To  bite  his  lip. 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me. 

Shakesp. 

Unhe'ated.  adj.    Not  made  hot. 

Neither  salts,  nor  the  distilled  spirits  of  them, 
can  penetrate  the  narrow  pores  of  unheated  glass. 

Boyk. 

Unhee'ded.  adj.  Disregarded  ;  not 
thought  worthy  of  notice ;  escaping 
notice. 

True  experiments  may,  by  reason  of  the  easy 
mistake  of  some  unheeded  circumstance,  be  unsuc- 
cessfully tried.  Boyle. 

He  of  his  fatal  guile  gave  proof  nn/ieeded.  Milt. 
Her  hair 

In  a  simple  knot  was  ty'd  above  ; 

Sweet  negligence  !  unheeded  bait  of  love.  Dryden.  ■ 

The  triumph  ceas'd — tears  gush'd  from  ev'ry  eye. 
The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  unheeded  by.  Pope. 
Unhe'edful.  adj.  [from  unheed.]  Not 
cautious. 

Unhe'eding.  flV//.    Negligent;  carelesrS. 

I  have  not  often  steii  him  ;  if  I  did. 
He  pafs'd  uiimaik'd  by  niy  unheeding  eyes.  Dryd. 

Unhe'edy.  adj.    Precipitate;  sudden. 
Learnini;  his  ship  from  those  white  rocks  to  save. 
Which  all  along  the  southern  sea-coasl  lay, 
'Threat'ning  unheedy  wreck,  and  rash  decay. 
He  named  Albion.  Spenser, 

Nor  hath  love's  mind  of  any  judgment  taste  ; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedi)  liaste.  Shakesp, 
So  have  ]  seen  some  tender  slip, 
Sav'd  with  care  from  winter's  nip, 
The  pride  of  her  carnation  train, 
Pluck'd  up  by  some  unheedy  swain.  Milton. 
To  Unhe'le.  v.  a.    To  uncover;  to  ex- 
pose to  view.  Spenser. 
Unhe'lped.  adj.     Unassisted;  having 
no  auxiliary  ;  unsupported. 

Unhelp'd  I  am,  who  pity'd  the  distress'd. 
And,  none  oppressing,  am  by  all  oppress'd.  Dryd. 

Unhe'lpful.   adj.     Giving  no  assist- 
ance. 

1  bewail  good  Glo'ster's  case 
With  sad,  unhelpful  tears.      Shakesp.  Henry  YII. 

Unhe  wn,  part.  adj.    Not  hewn. 

In  occasions  of  merriment,  this  rough-cast,  un- 
hewn poetry,  was  instead  of  stage-plays. 

Dryden  s  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

Unhi'debound.  adj.     Lax  of  maw  ; 

capacious. 

Though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems 
To  stutF  this  maw,  this  vast  unhidehound  corps. 

Milton. 

To  Unhi'nge.  v.  a. 

1.  To  throw  from  the  hinges.  -  . 

2.  To  displace  by  violence. 

For  want  of  cement,  ribs  of  rock,  disjoin'd 
Without  an  earthquake,  from  their  base  would  start. 
And  hills  unhing'd  from  their  deep  roots  depart. 

Blackmure, 

3.  To  disorder  ;  to  confuse. 

Rather  than  not  accomplish  my  revenge. 
Just  or  unjust,  I  would  the  world  unhinge.  Waller. 

If  God's  providence  did  not  order  it,  cheats 
would  not  only  justle  private  men  out  of  their 
rights,  but  unhinge  states,  and  run  all  into  confu- 
sion. Pay  on  the  Creation. 

Un'holiness.  n.  s.    Impiety  ;  profane- 
ness ;  v.'ickedness. 

Too  foul  and  manifest  was  the  unhoimtss  ■  f  ob- 
truding upon  men  remission  of  sins  for  m  ,iiev. 

HaUigh. 

Unho'ly.  adj. 

1.  Profane;  not  hallowed. 
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Dotli  it  follow  tliat  al!  tiling'!  now  in  the  cliurch 
are  unholy,  which  tlit  Lurd  hatli  ik^i  himself  pre- 
cisely institated  ?  Hooker. 

From  the  paradise  of  God, 
Without  remorse,  drive  out  the  «inful  pair. 
From  hallow'd  ground  th'  unhilu. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

1.  Impious;  wicked. 

We  think  not  ourselves  the  holier,  because  we 
use  it ;  so  neither  should  they,  with  wlmm  no  such 
thing  is  in  use,  think  us  therefore  utiholy,  because 
we  submit  ourselves  unto  that  which,  in  a  matter 
so  indifferent,  the  wisdom  of  authority  and  law 
have  thought  comely.  Hooker. 

Far  other  dreams  my  erring  soul  employ  ; 
Far  other  ra()tures  of  uiiholy  joy.  Pope. 

Unho'noured.  adj. 

1.  Not  regarded  with  veneration;  not 
celebrated. 

Unhnnour'd  though  1  am,  at  least,  said  sUr, 
Not  unreveng'd  that  impious  act  shall  be.  Dryde: 

Pales  unhonour'd,  Ceres  uiiemploy'd, 
Were  all  forgot.  Drydcn. 

2.  Not  treatefi  with  respect. 

Griev'd  that  a  visitant  s<i  long  should  wait 
Unmark'd,  unhonour'd,  at  ;i  monarch's  gnle.  Pope. 

To  Unho'op.  v.  a.    To  divest  of  hoops. 

Unhoop  the  fair  sex,  and  cure  this  tasiiionable 
tympany  got  among  llieni.  Addison. 

Unho'ped.      t    adj\     Not  expected; 
U.NHO'PED  /or.  §     greater  than  hope  had 
promised. 

With  unhop'd  success 
Th' ambassadors  return  with  promis'd  pence. 

Dryden. 

Heav'n  hasinspir'd  me  wiih  a  sudden  thouglil, 
Wlieiice  your  unhop'd  for  safety  may  be  wrought. 

Dryden. 

Unho'peful.  adj.  Such  as  leaves  no 
room  to  hope. 

Benedict  is  not  the  unhnpefullest  husband  that  I 
know  -.  thus  far  1  can  (^raise  him  ;.  he  is  of  approved 
valour.  Hhakesi' 

1  thought  the  rousing  style  I  wrote  in  might 
prove  no  unhopeful  way  to  procure  somewhat  con- 
siderable froru  those  great  masters  of  chymical  ar- 
cana. Boyle. 
To  Unho'rse.  v.  a.  To  beat  from  an 
horse  ;  to  throw  from  the  saddle. 

He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 

Shakesp. 

The  emperor  rescued  a  noble  gentleman,  whom, 
■   unhorsed  and  sore  wounded,  the  enemy  was  ready 
to  have  slain.  Knollcs. 
On  a  fourth  he  flies,  and  him  unhorses  too. 

Daniel. 

They  are  forc'd 
To  quit  their  boats,  aud  fare  like  men  unhors'd. 

Waller. 

The  knights  unhors'd  may  rise  from  off  the  plain, 
And  fight  on  foot,  their  honour  to  regain.  Dryden. 

Unho'spitable.  adj.  [inhospitalis,  Lat.] 
Affording  no  kindness  or  entertainment 
to  strangers  ;  cruel ;  barbarous. 

The  cruel  nation,  covetous  of  prey, 
Stain'd  with  my  blood  th-  unhospitahle  coast. 

Dryden. 

Unho'stile.  adj.  Not  belonging  to  an 
enemy. 

The  high-prancing  steeds 
Spurn  their  dismounted  riders  ;  they  expire 
Indignant,  by  unhostile  wounds  destroy'd. 

PhtWps. 

To  Unhou'se.  v.  a.  To  drive  from  the 
habitation. 

Seek  true  religion  :  O  where  Mirrcus! 
Thinking  lier  unhous'd  here,  and  fled  from  us. 
Seek  her  at  Rome.  Donne. 

Death  unawares,  with  his  cold,  kind  embrace, 
Unhous'd  the  virgin  soul  from  her  fair  biding  place. 

MilUm. 

Unhou'sed.  adj. 

1.  Homeless;  wanting  a  house. 
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Call  tlie  creatures. 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spiglit 
Of  wreakful  heav'n  ;  whose  bare,  unhoused  trunks, 
To  the  conflicting  elements  expos'd. 
Answer  mere  nature.  Shakesp.  Timon. 

2.  Having  no  settled  habitation. 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdeiiiona, 
I  would  not  my  unhmised,  free  condition 
Put  intocircumscriptionand  confine.  Shak.  Othello. 

Hear  this. 

You  unlious'd,  lawless,  rambling  libertines! 

Southern. 

Unhou'selled.  adj.    Having  not  the 
sacrament. 

Thus  was  I  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand. 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen  at  once  dispatch'd  ; 
Cut  olf  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
UnhoHset'd,  unanointed,  nnanel'd.    Shak.  Hamlet. 

Unhu'mbled.  adj.    Not  humbled  ;  not 
touched  with  shame  or  confusion. 

Sliould  1  of  these  the  liberty  regard. 
Who  freed,  as  to  their  ancient  patrimony, 
Unhiimhlcd ,  uarepented,  unreformed, 
Headlon;:  would  follow?    Milton's  Par.  Regained. 

Unhu'rt.  adj.    Free  from  harm. 

Of  fifteen  hundred,  eight  hundred  were  slain  in 
the  field  ;  and  of  the  remaining  seven  hundred, 
two  men  only  came  off  unhurt. 

Bacon's  War  with  Spain, 
I  tread  more  lightly  on  the  ground  ; 
My  nimble  feet  from  unhurt  flow'rs  rebound  ; 
I  walk  in  air.  Dryden  s  State  of  Innocence. 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
'J'hrough  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhurt, 
And  breath'd  in  tainted  air.     Addison's  Spectator. 

The  stars  shall  fade  away  ; 
But  thou  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt,  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  world^ 

Addison. 

Unhu'rtful.  adj.    Innoxious  ;  harm- 
less ;  doing  no  harm. 

You  hope  the  duke  will  return  no  more,  or  you 
imagii  e  me  too  unhurlful  an  opposite.  Shakesp. 
Flames  unhurtful,  hovering,  dance  in  air. 

Blackmore. 

Unhu'rtfully.  adv.    Without  harm ; 
innoxiously. 

We  laugh  at  others  as  innocently  and  as  un- 
hurtfully  as  at  ourselves.  Pope  to  Swift, 

U'nicorn.  n.  s.  [unicornis,  unus  and 

cornu,  Lat.] 
1 .  A  beast,  whether  real  or  fabulous,  that 
has  only  one  horn. 

Wert  thou  the  unicorn,  pride  and  wrath  would 
Confound  thee.  Shakesp.  I'imon. 

Utiicoi'ns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees, 
Bears  with  glasses,  men  with  flatterers.  Shakesp. 

Nature  in  cornige'rous  animals  hath  placed  the 
horns  inverted  upwards,  as  in  the  rhinoceros,  In- 
dian ass,  and  unicorn  beetles. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
It  is  not  of  consequence,  that  because  Dioscorides 
hath  made  no  mention  of  unicorns  horns,  there  is 
therefore  no  such  thing  in  nature. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
Some  unicorns  we  will  allow  even  among  insects, 
as  those  nasicornous  beetles  described  by  Muffetus. 

Brown. 

Will  the  fierce  unicorn  thy  voice  obey, 
Stand  at  the  erib,  and  feed  upon  the  bay  ?  Sandys. 
•1.  A  bird. 

Of  the  unicorn  bird,  the  principal  marks  are 
these  ;  headed  and  footed  like  the  dunghill  cock, 
tailed  like  a  goose,  horned  on  his  forehead,  with 
some  likeness  as  the  unicorn  is  pictured  ;  sj)urred 
on  his  wings,  bigger  than  a  swan.  Giew. 

Uniform,  adj.  [unus  and  forma.] 

1.  Keeping  its  tenour ;  similar  to  itself. 
Though  when  confusedly  mingled,  as  in  this 

stratum,  it  may  put  on  a  face  never  so  uniform  and 
alike,  yet  it  is  in  reality  very  different.  Woodward. 

2.  Conforming  to  one  rule  ;  acting  in  the 
same  manner ;  agreeing  with  each  other. 
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The  onl3'  duubt  is  pbout  ihc  manner  of  tlieir 
unity,  how  far  churches  are  bound  to  be  unij'aim 
in  their  ceremonies,  and  what  way  they  ought  to 
tiike  for  that  purpose.  Jtiooktr. 

Creatures  of  wliat  condition  soever,  though  each 
in  different  maimer,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent, 
admire  her,  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy. 

Hooker. 

Numbers,  being  neither  uniform  in  their  designs, 
nor  direct  in  their  views,  neither  could  manage 
nor  maintain  the  power  they  got.  Swift. 

Unifo'rmity.  n.  s.  [uniformite,  Fr.] 

1.  Resemblance  to  itself ;  even  tenour. 
There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  design  of  Spenser; 

he  aims  at  the  accoiuplisliment  of  no  one  action. 

Dryden 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  remarkable  for  that  steadi- 
ness and  uniformity  which  ran  through  all  her  ac- 
tions.  Addison. 

2.  Conformity  to  one  pattern;  resem' 
blance  of  one  to  another. 

The  unity  of  that  visible  body  and  church  oil 
Christ,  coiisisteth  in  lliat  ttniforniity  which  all  tht 
several  persons  thereunto  belonging  have,  by  rea- 
son of  that  one  Lord  whose  servants  they  all  pro- 
fess  themselves  ;  that  one  faith  which  they  all  ac- 
knowledge ;  that  one  baptism  wherewith  they  artl 
all  initiated.  Hoolter] 
'i'lie  great  council  of  Nice  ordained  that  tiier« 
should  be  a  consta[itu7i(/orm!t  i/in  this  case.  Nelson 
U'niformly.  adv.  [from  tinifornu] 

1 .  Without  variation ;  in  an  even  tenour. 
That  faith  received  from  the  apostles,  the  church 

though  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  doth  nof- 
'A  ithstanding  keep  as  safe,  as  if  it  dwelt  within  tlni 
"  alls  of  some  one  house,  and  as  miiformly  hold,  ai 
if  it  had  but  one  only  heart  and  soul.  Hooker 
The  capillanienta  of  the  nerves  are  each  of  thetil 
solid  and  uniform  ;  and  the  vibrating  motion  ol 
the  ajthereal  medium  may  be  propagated  alone 
them  from  one  end  to  the  other  uniformly,  anc 
without  interruption.  Newton's  Opticks. 

2.  Without  diversity  of  one  from  another,  |i 
Unima'ginable.  adj.    Not  to  be  ima 

gined  by  the  fancy  ;  not  to  be  coa 
ceived. 

Things  to  their  thought 
So  unimaginable,  as  liate  in  heaven. 

Milton's  Par.  Lost 
The  skilful  organist  plies  his  grave-fancied  de- 
scant in  lofty  fugues,  or  the  whole  symphony,  witli 
artful  and  unimaginable  touches,  adorns  and  gracei 
the  well-studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer. 

Miltmi  on  Education 
An  infinite  succession  of  the  ger\erations  of  men; 
without  any  permanent  foundation,  is  utterly  un- 
imaginable.  Tillotson 

Unima'ginably.   adv.    To  a  degree 
not  to  be  imagined 

Little  commissures,  where  they  adhere,  may  iiol 
be  porous  enough  to  be  pervious  to  the  unimagin- 
ably subtle  corpuscles,  that  make  up  the  beams  ol 
light.  Boyle. 

Uni'mitable.  adj.  [inimitable,  Fr.  iniml 
tabilis,  Lat.]    Not  to  be  imitated. 

Both  these  are  unimitable. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth 

Unimmo'rtal.   adj.     Not  immortal 
mortal. 

They  betook  them  several  ways. 
Both  to  destroy,  or  unimmm-tal  make 
All  kinds.  Milton, 

Unimpa'irable.  adj.     Not  liable  tfi 
waste  to  diminution. 

If  the  superior  be  unimpairable,  it  is  a  strong  „ 
presumption  that  the  inferiors  are  likewise  uninn  ' 
paired.  Hakewill. 

Unimpa'ired.  adj.    Not  diminished 
not -worn  out. 

Yet  unim-pair'd  with  labours,  or  witlr  time. 
Your  age  but  seems  to  a  new  3  outh  to  climb. 

Dryden, 
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our  silver  and  gold  diminishes,  our  publick 
lit  continues  unimpaired. 

Addison  on  the  State  of' the  War. 

tf  PLO  RED.  ad).    Not  solicited. 

answerable  stile  I  can  obtain 
ay  celestial  patroness,  who  deigns 
nightly  visitation  unimpUn-'d. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

upo'rtant.  adj. 

ot  momentous. 

ssuming  no  airs  of  dignity. 

free,  unimportant,  natural,  easy  manner;  di- 
ing  others  just  as  wu  diverted  ourselves. 

Pope  to  Swif  t. 

dPORTXj'NED.  adj.     Not  solicited; 
teased  to  compliance. 
Who  ever  ran 
langer  nnimportun' d ,  he  was  then, 
better  than  a  saiij.'.iiine,  virtuous  man.  Donne. 

kiPRo'vABLE.  aaj.  Incapable  of 
lioration. 

UPRo'vABLENESS.  w.  s.  [from  uitim- 
'vable.]  Quality  of  not  being  im- 
ivable. 

[lis  must  he  imputed  (o  their' ignorance  and 

^provableness  in  knowledge,  being  generally 

out  literatii  e.  Hammond. 

►IPRO'VED.  adj. 

ot  made  better. 

ot  made  more  knowing. 

ot  a  mask  went  unimprov'd  away.  Pope. 

ot  taught  J  not  meliorated  by  instruc- 

1. 

Young  I'ortiiibras, 
mimprnved  mettle  hot  and  full.    Shak.  Hamlet. 
callow,  unimprnved  iiitellects  are  confident  pre- 
iers  to  certainty.  (Hanville. 

^cre'asable.  adj.  Admitting  no 
rease. 

iiat  love,  which  ought  to  be  appropriated  to 
1,  results  chiefly  from  an  altogether,  or  almost 
.creasable  elevation  and  vastness  of  aflfection 

Boyle. 

'JDi'fferent.  adj.  Partial ;  lean 
■  to  a  side. 

is  opiiiion  touching  the  catholick  church  was 
nindif  'erent,  as,  touching  our  church,  the  opi- 
I  of  them  that  favour  this  pretended  refonna- 
is.  Hooker. 
■fDU'sTRioUS.  adj.  Not  diligent; 
laborious. 

ide  we  cannot  think  so  sluttish  or  unindustri 
m  agent,  as  not  to  find  out  expedients  for  its 
loser  Decay  of  Piety. 

sFLA'med.  adj.    Not  set  on  fire. 

hen  weak  hodies  cume  to  be  inflamed,  they 
er  a  much  greater  heat  than  others  have  unin- 

Bacon. 

jfla'mmable.  adj.  Not  capable 
jeing  set  on  fire, 
le  iminjiuinmable  spirit  of  such  concretes  may 
retended  to  be  but  a  mixture  of  phlegm  and 

Boyle. 

jfo'rmed.  adj. 
itaught;  uninstructed. 

N(ir  iininjorm'd 
ip!ial  sanctily,  and  marriage  rites.  Milton. 
\  uninformed  minds  can  represent  virtue  so 
e  to  us,  that  we  necessarily  add  splendour  to 

Pope. 

lanimated ;  not  enlivened. 
GE'noOUS.  adj.     Illiberal ;  disin- 
uous. 

id  men  know  how  to  distinguish  between  rc- 
i  and  certainties,  this  stratagem  would  be  as 
ilful  as  it  is  uningennnus.      •  Decay  of  Piety. 

(Ha'bitable.  adj.  Unfit  to  be 
abited. 

there  be  any  place  upon  earth  of  that  nature 
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that  paradise  had,  the  same  must  be  found  within 
that  supposed  uninhabitable  burnt  zone,  or  within 
the  tropicks.  Raleigh. 

Had  not  the  deep  been  form'd,  that  might  cuntain 
All  the  collected  treasures  of  the  main  ; 
The  earth  had  still  o'erwhelra'd  with  water  stood, 
To  man  an  uninhabitable  flood.  Blackmore. 

Uninha'bitableness.  n.  s.  Incapacity 
of  being  inhabited. 

Divers  radicated  opinions,  such  as  that  of  the 
uninhahitableness  of  the  torrid  zone,  of  the  solidity 
of  the  celestial  part  of  the  world,  are  geneially 
grown  out  of  request.  ,  Boyle. 

Uninha'bited.  adj.  Having  no  dwell- 
ers. 

The  whole  island  is  now  uninhabited.  Sandys. 
Uninhabited,  uutill'd,  unsown 
Tt  lies,  and  breeds  the  bleating  goat  alone.  Pope. 

I  cast  anchor  on  the  lee-side  of  the  island,  which 
seemed  to  be  uninhabited.  Swift. 

Uni'njured.  adj.  Unhurt;  suffering 
no  harm. 

You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsun'd  heaps 
Of  misers'  treasure  by  an  outlaw's  den. 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe  ;  as  bid  me  hope 
Danger  will  let  a  helpless  maiden  pass 
Uninjur'd  in  this  wild,  surrounding  waste.  Milton. 

Then  in  full  age,  and  hoary  holiness. 
Retire,  great  teacher  !  to  thy  promis'd  bliss  : 
Untouch'd  thy  tomb,  uninjur'd  be.tliy  dust, 
As  thy  own  fame  among  the  future  just !  Prior. 

Uninscri'bed.  adj.  Having  no  in- 
scription. 

Make  sacred  Charles's  tomb  for  ever  known  ; 
Obscure  the  place,  and  uninscrib'd  the  stone. 
Oh  fact  accurst!  Pope. 

Uninspi'red.  adj.  Not  having  received 
any  supernatural  instruction  or  illumi- 
nation. 

Thus  all  the  truths  that  men,  uninspired,  are  en- 
lightened with,  came  into  their  minds.  Locke. 

My  pastoral  muse  her  humble  tribute  brings, 
And  yet  not  wholly  uninspir'd  she  sings.  Dryden. 

Uninstru'cted.  adj.  Not  taught  ; 
not  helped  by  instruction. 

That  fool  intrudes,  raw  in  this  great  afTair, 
And  uninstructed  how  to  stem  tlie  tide.  Dryden. 

It  vvill  be  a  prejudice  to  none  but  widows  and 
orphans,  and  others  uninstructed  in  the  arts  and 
management  of  more  skilful  men.  Locke. 

It  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  be  born  in  those 
parts  where  wisdom  flourishes  ;  though  there  are 
even  iii  these  parts  several  poor  uninstructed  per- 
sons. Addison. 

Though  we  find  few  amongst  us  who  profess 
themselves  Anthropomorphites,  yet  we  may  find, 
amongst  the  ignorant  and  uninstructed  Christians, 
many  of  that  opinion.  Locke. 

UnINSTRu'ctive.  adj.    Not  conferring 

any  improvement. 

Were  not  men  of  abilities  thus  communicative, 
their  wisdom  would  be  in  a  great  measure  useless, 
and  their  experience  uninstrvx:tive.  Addison. 

Uninte'lligent.  adj.  Not  knowing  ; 
not  skilftil  ;  not  having  any  conscious- 
ness. 

We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks,  that  your  senses 
may  be  unintelligent  of  your  insufficience. 

Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

The  visible  creation  is  far  otherwise  apprehend- 
ed by  the  philosophical  enquirer,  than  the  unin- 
telligent va]f:ar  Glanville. 

Tnis  conclusion  if  men  allowed  of,  they  would 
not  destrov  ill  formed  productions.  Ay,  but  these 
monsters.  "Let  them  be  so  ;  what  will  yourdrivel- 
ling,  tmintelligent,  uutraciable  changeling  be? 

Locke. 

Why  then  to  works  of  nature  is  assigu'd 
An  au'thor  unintelligent  and  blind  ; 
When  ours  uroceed  from  choice  ?  Blackmore. 

The  obvious  products  of  unintelligent  nature. 

Bentley. 
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Unintelligibi'lity.  71.  s.    Quality  of 
not  being  intelligible. 

Credit  the  unintelligibility  of  this  union  and  mo- 
tion. Glanville. 

If  we  liave  truly  proved  the  unintelligibility  of  it 
in  all  other  ways,  this  argumentation  is  undenia- 
ble. Burnet. 

Uninte'lligible.   adj.  [inintelligible, 
Fr.]    Not  such  as  can  be  understood. 

The  Latin,  three  hundred  years  before  Tully, 
was  as  unintelligible  in  his  time,  as  the  English  and 
French  of  the  same  period  are  now.  Swift, 
Did  Thetis 

These  arms  thus  labour'd  for  her  son  prepare ; 

For  that  dull  soul  to  stare  with  stupid  eyes. 

On  the  learn'd  unintelligible  prize  !  Dryden. 

This  notion  must  be  despised  as  harmless,  tinin- 
telligible  enthusiasm.  Rogers. 

Unintelligibly,  adv.    In  a  manner 
not  to  be  understood. 

Sound  is  not  «ninte//i^6/i/ explained  by  a  vibrat- 
ing motion  communicated  to  the  medium.  Locke. 

To  talk  of  specifick  differences  in  nature,  with- 
out reference  to  general  ideas,  is  to  talk  unintelli- 
gibly. Locke. 

Uninte'ntional.  tffi?/.    Not  designed; 

happening  without  design. 

Besides  the  unintentional  deficiencies  of  my  style, 
I  have  purposely  transgressed  the  laws  of  oratory, 
in  making  my  periods  over-long.  Boyle. 

Uni'nterested.  )  adj.  Not  having 
Uni'nteressed.  j  interest. 

The  greatest  part  of  an  audience  is  always  unin- 
teressed,  though  seldom  knowing.  Dryden. 

Umntermi'tted.    adj.  Continued; 
not  interrupted. 

This  motion  of  the  heavt  uly  bodies  seems  to  be 
partly  continued  and  unintermitted,  as  that  motion 
u£  the  liist  moveable  partly  interpolated  and  in- 
ternipled.  Halt's  Origin  of  Mankitid 

Un I  nter'mixed.  Not  mingled. 

Unintcrmix'd  with  fictions  fantasies, 
I  verify  the  truth,  not  poetize.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

Uninterrupted,  adj.    Not  broken  ; 
not  interrupted. 

Ihy  constant  quiet  fills  my  peaceful  breast 
With  unmixt  joy,  uninterrupted  rest.  Roscommon. 

Governments  so  divided  among  themselves  in 
matters  of  religion,  maintain  uninterrupted  union 
and  correspondence,  that  no  one  of  them  is  for  in- 
vading the  riglits  of  another.  Addison. 

The  hills  rise  insensibly,  and  leave  the  eye  a 
vast,  uninterrupted  prospect. 

The  uninterrupted  stitch  in  superficial  wounds  is 
rejected.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

Uninterru'ptedly.  adv.    Without  in- 
terruption. 

A  successive  augmentation  uninterruptedly  con- 
tinued, in  an  actual  existence  of  believing,  and 
congregations  in  alt  ages  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.  Pearson. 

The  will  thus  determined,  never  lets  the  un- 
derstanding lay  by  the  object ;  but  all  the  thoughts 
of  the  mind,  and  powers  of  the  body,  are  uninter- 
ruptedly employed.  Locke. 

Unintre'nched.  adj.    Not  intrenched. 

It  had  been  cowardice  in  the  Trojans,  not  to 
have  attempted  any  thint;  against  an  army  that 
lay  unfortified  and  7inintrcnched.  Pope. 

Uninve'stigable.   adj.     Not   to  be 
searched  out. 

The  number  of  the  works  of  this  visible  world 
being  uninvestigable  by  us,  afford  us  a  demonstra- 
tive proof  of  the  unlimited  extent  of  (he  Creator's 
skill.  Ray. 

Unin'vited.  fffi?/.    Not  asked. 

His  honest  friends,  at  thirsty  hour  of  dusk. 
Come  uninvited.  Phitlipc 

Unjoi'nted.  adj. 

1 .  -Disjoined ;  separated. 
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I  hear  tlie  sound  of  words  ;  tlieir  sense  the  air 
Dissolves  unjointed  ere  it  reacli  my  ear. 

Milton's  Agonistes. 

2.  Having  no  articulation. 

They  are  ail  tliree  immoveable  or  unjointed,  of 
the  thickness  of  a  little  pin.  Grew's  MusiBum. 

U'nion.  M.S.  \unio,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  act  of  joining  two  or  more,  so  as 
to  make  them  one. 

Adam,  from  whose  dear  side  I  boast  me  sprung. 
And  gladly  of  om  union  hear  thee  speak, 
One  heart,  one  soul,  in  both  1  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
One  kingdom,  joy,  and  unioyi  without  end. 

Milton. 

2.  Concord ;  conjunction  of  mind  or 
interests. 

The  experience  of  those  profitable  emanations 
from  God,  most  commonly  are  the  first  motive  of 
our  love  ;  but  when  we  once  have  tasted  his  good- 
ness, we  love  the  spring  for  its  own  excellency, 
passing  from  considering  ourselves,  to  an  union  with 
God.  Taiflafr'i  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

3.  A  pearl.    Not  in  use. 

The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath  ; 
And  in  the  cup  an  un!o;i  shall  he  throw. 
Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kinss 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

4.  [In  law.]  Union  is  a  combining  or  con- 
solidation of  two  churches  in  one,  which 
is  done  by  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  the 
patron,  and  incumbent.  And  this  is 
properly  called  an  union :  but  there  are 
two  other  sorts,  as  when  one  church  is 
made  subject  to  the  other,  and  when  one 
man  is  made  prelate  of  both,  and  when  a 
conventual  is  made  cathedral.  Touching 
union  in  the  first  signification,  there  was 
a  statute,  an.  37  Hen.  Vlll.  chap.  21. 
that  it  fihould  be  lawful  in  two  churches, 
whereof  the  value  of  the  one  is  not  above 
six  pounds  in  the  king's  books,  of  the 
first  fruits,  and  not  above  one  mile  distant 
from  the  other.  Union  in  this  signifi- 
cation is  personal,  and  that  is  for  the 
life  of  the  incumbent ;  or  real,  tliat  is, 
perpetual,  whosoever  is  incumbent. 

Cowell. 

Uni'parous.  adj.  [unus  and  pario.] 
Bringing  one  at  a  birth. 

Others  make  g  ^od  the  paucity  of  their  breed 
with  the  duratii  n  of  thtir  days,  whereof  there 
want  not  examples  in  animals  uniparous. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

U'nison.  adj.  [unus  and  sonus,  Lat.] 
Sounding  alone. 

Sounds  interniix'd  with  voice 
Choral,  or  unison.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

U'nison.  n.  s. 

1.  A  string  that  has  the  same  sound  with 
another. 

When  moved  matters  meets  with  any  thing  like 
that  from  wIulIi  it  rectived  its  primary  impress,  it 
will  in  like  manner  move  it,  as  in  musical  strings 
tuned  unisons.  Otanville. 

2.  A  single  unvaried  note. 

Lost  was  the  nation's  sense,  nor  cimid  be  found, 
While  a  limg.  solemn  unison  went  round.  Pope. 

Diversify'd  'midst  unison  of  cliinie. 
Freer  tlian  air,  yet  manacled  with  rhyme.  Harte 

U'NIT.  n.  s.  [unus,  unitus,  Lat  ]  One  ;  the 
least  number;  or  the  root  of  numbers. 

If  any  atom  should  he  moved  mechanically, 
■without  attraction,  'tis  above  a  hundred  million 
milliojis  odds  to  an  unit,  that  it  would  not  strike 
upon  any  other  atom,  but  glide  through  an  empty 
interval  without  contract.  Bentley. 

Units  are  the  integral  parts  of  any  large  number. 

Walts, 
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To  Uni'te.  v.  a.  [unitus,  Lat.] 

1.  'i'o  join  two  or  more  into  one. 

The  force  which  wont  in  two  to  be  dispersed, 
In  one  ahjne  right  hand  lie  now  unites.  Spenser. 

Whatever  truths 
Redeem'd  from  error,  or  from  ignorance. 
Thin  in  their  authors,  like  rich  veins  of  ore, 
Your  works  unite,  and  still  discover  more.  Dryden. 

A  proposition  for  uniting  both  kingdoms  was 
be^un.  Swift. 

2.  To  make  to  agree. 

The  king  proposed  nothing  more  than  to  jon'tf 
his  kingdom  in  one  form  of  worship.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  make  to  adhere. 

The  peritonajum,  which  is  a  dry  body,  may  be 
mWted  with  the  musculous  flesh.  IFiseman'sSurgeri/ 

4.  To  join. 

In  the  lawful  name  of  marrying, 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony.  Shakesp. 
Charity  is  of  a  fastening  and  uniting  nature. 

Pearson. 

Let  the  ground  of  the  picture  be  well  united  wiih 
colours  of  a  friendly  nature.    Dryden's  Dufrestwy 

5.  To  join  in  interest. 

Unto  their  assembly  mine  honour  be  not  th(m 
united.  Genesis. 

To  Uni'te  v.  n. 

1.  To  join  in  an  act;  to  concur;  to  act  in 
concert. 

If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints, 
And  force  ihem  with  a  constancy,  the  rardim  I 
Cannot  stand  under  them.    Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

2.  To  coalesce  ;  to  be  cemented ;  to  be 
consolidated. 

3.  To  grow  into  one. 

Unitedly,  adv.  With  union;  so  as  to 
join. 

Ihe  eyes,  which  are  of  a  watry  nature,  ought  to 
be  much  painted,  and  unitedly  on  their  lower 
parts  ;  but  boldly  touched  above  by  the  light  and 
shadows.  Vryden's  DuJ'resnoy. 

Uni'ter.  n.  s.  The  person  or  thing 
that  unites. 

Suppose  an  uniter  of  a  middle  constitution,  that 
should  partake  of  some  of  the  qualities  of  both, 

Glanvitle. 

Uni'tion.  m.  s.  [union,  Fr.  from  unite.] 
The  act  or  power  of  uniting ;  con- 
junction ;  coalition.  A  word  proper, 
but  little  used. 

As  long  as  any  different  substance  keeps  off  the 
unition,  hope  not  to  cure  a  wound.  Wisem.  Surgery. 
U'nitive.  adj.  [from  unite.]  Having 
the  power  of  uniting. 

That  can  he  nothing  else  but  the  unitive  yay  of 
religion,  which  consists  of  the  contemplation  and 
love  of  God.  Nonis. 

U  nity,  n.  s.  [unitas,  Lat.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  one. 

Those  liereticks  introduced  a  plurality  of  gods  ; 
and  so  made  the  profession  of  the  unity  part  of  the 
svnibolum,  that  should  discriminate  the  orthodox 
from  them.  Hammond. 

The  jiroduction  of  one  being  the  destruction  .  f 
another,  although  they  generate,  they  increase 
not;  and  must  not  be  said  to  multiply,  who  do 
not  traiisceiul  an  unity.  Brown. 

Man  is  to  beget 
Like  of  his  like  ;  his  image  mulliply'd  : 
In  U7!itv  defective  ;  which  requires 
Collateral  love,  and  dearest  amity. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Whatever  we  can  consider  as  one  thing,  suggests 
to  the  understandinc  the  idea  of  unity.  Locke. 

2.  Concord;  conjunction. 
That  which  you  hear,  you  'II  swear 

Y  iu  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  nroofs.  Shakesji 
Nor  can  we  call  those  many,  who  endeavour  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
By  this,  said  our  Saviour,  shall  all  men  know  tint 
ye  are  my  disci t)!es,  if  ,ve  have  love  one  to  an- 
other ;  and  this  is  the  unity  of  charity.  FeosDu. 
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Take  unity  then  out  of  the  world,  and  it  dis^olvei 
into  a  cha  .s.  Holyiltiy. 

We,  of  all  Christians,  ought  to  promote  loiitt; 
among  ourselves  and  others.         Spratt's  Scrmoiu.  '. 

3.  Agreement ;  uniformity. 

'I'o  the  avoiding  of  dissension,  it  availetlntnich, 
that  there  be  amongst  them  an  unity,  as  well  in  . 
i.cremonies  as  iii  doctrine.  Hno'ntr.  | 

4.  Principle  of  dramatick  writing,  by  which  i 
the  tenour  of  the  story,  and  propriety  of  { 
representation,  is  preserved. 

The  unities  of  lime,  place,  and  action,  are  ex- 
actly observed.     Dryden's  Preface  to  All  for  Love. 

Although  in  poetry  it  be  absolutely  necessarv 
that  the  unities  of  tifne,  place,  and  action,  should 
be  thoroughly  undtirstood,  there  is  still  sometliiiig 
more  essential,  that  elevates  and  astonishes  the 
fancy.  Addison. 

5.  [In  law.] 

r/niti;  of  possession  is  a  joint  possession  of  two 
rights  by  several  titles.  For  example,  1  take  ai 
lease  of  land  from  one  upon  a  certain  rent ;  after- 
wards I  buy  the  fee-simple.  This  is  an  unity  ot 
possession,  whereby  the  lease  is  extintruished  ;  by 
reason  that  1,  who  iiad  before  the  c  ccupation  only 
for  my  rent,  am  become  lord  of  the  same,  inid  niii 
to  pay  my  rent  to  none.  Cowell.. 

Unju'dged.  adj.  Not  judicially  deter- 
mined. 

Causes  unjudg'd  disgrace  the  loaded  file. 
And  sleeping  laws  the  king's  neglect  revile.  "Worj 

Unive'r.sal.  adj.  [tintoarsa'is,  Lat] 

1.  General ;  extending  to  all. 

All  sorrowed  :  if  all  the  workl  could  have  seeii'''t,» 
the  woe  bad  been  miiuersn/.  Shakesp.  Wintei^'sTale. 

Appetite,  an  universal  wolf. 
So  doubK  seconded  with  will  and  power. 
Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey. 
And  last  eat  up  itself.  Shakesp.  Troilusund  Cressida. 

Divine  laws  aiid  precepts,  simply  and  formally 
moral,  are  universal,  in  resjiect  of  persons,  and  iiv 
regard  of  tlieir  perpetual  obligatidn.  While. 

This  excellent  epistle,  though,  in  the  front  of  it,, 
it  bears  a  particular  inscriptioti,  yet  in  the  drift  of 
it  is  universal,  as  designing  to  convince  all  nian^ 
kind  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  happiness  in 
the  gospel.  South. 

No  subject  can  be  of  universal,  hardly  can  it  be 
of  general  concern.  Fieynotdt. 

2.  Total ;  whole. 

From  harmony,  from  heav'nly  harmony. 
This  universal  frame  began.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  particular ;  connprising  all  parti- 
culars. 

From  things  particular 
She  doth  abstract  the  universal  kinds.  Vavies, 
An  universal  was  the  object  of  imagination,  and 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  reidity.  Arbuth.  and  Pope. 

Unive'rsal.  71.  s.  The  whole;  the 
general  system  of  the  universe.  Not 
in  use. 

To  what  end  had  the  angel  been  set  to  keep  the 
entrance  into  paradise  after  Adani's  expulsion,  if 
the  universal  had  been  paradise  ? 

Raleigh's  History  of  the  World. 
Plato  ealleth  God  the  cause  and  original,  the 
nature  and  reason  of  the  universal.  Raleigh. 
UNiVER.=iA'LiTY.    n.   s.  [universalitas, 
school  Lat.]     Not  particularity  ;  gene- 
rality ;  extension  to  the  whole. 

This  Catholicism,  or  second  affection  of  the 
church,  consisteth  generally  ifi  universality,  as  em- 
bracing all  sorts  of-  persons,  as  to  be  disseminated 
through  all  nations,  as  comprehending  all  ages, 
as  containing  all  necessary  and  saving  truths,  as. 
obliging  all  conditions  of  men  to  all  kind  of  obedi- 
ence, as  curing  all  diseases,  and  planting  all  graces 
in  the  souls  of  men.  Pearson. 

This  catalogue  of  sin  is  but  of  sin  under  a  limi- 
tation ;  an  universality  of  sin  under  a  certain  kind  j 
that  is,  of  all  sins  of  direct  and  . personal  conniiis- 
sion.  South. 

The  universality  of  the  deluge  linsist  upon  ;  and 
that  marine  bodies  are  f  und  'm  a'A  i,arts  of  the 
world.  Wt^d^tard. 
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A  special  conclusion  cannot  be  InTerrefi  from  a 
ira!  universatitv ,  nor  always  from  a  [jlijbical  one  ; 
>ugh  it  may  be  always  inferred  from  an  vnher- 
Hy  that  is  nieta|.hysiCdl.  Watts, 
-le  might  have  seen  it  in  an  instance  or  two  ; 
1  he  mistook  accident  for  universality.  Reynolds 
ve'rsally.  adv.  [from  univtrsal.'] 
iroughout  the  whole  ;  without  excep- 
m. 

^hose  offences  which  are  breaches  of  superna 
al  laws,  violate  in  general  that  principle  of  »ea 
,  which  willeth  universally  to  fly  from  evil. 

Hooker. 

'here  best  beheld,  where  universally  admir'd. 

Milton. 

Vhat  he  borrows  from  the  antients,  he  repays 
h  usury  of  his  own,  in  coin  as  good,  and  as 
oersaUy  valuable,  Dryden. 
'his  institution  of  charity-schools  universally 
vailed.  Addison. 
VERSE,  n.  s.  [univers,  Fr.  universum, 
t.]    The  general  system  of  things 

Creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  dark, 
s  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe.  Shakesp. 
rod  here  sums  up  all  into  man  ;  the  whole  into 
irt ;  the  UHirerse  into  an  individual.  South. 

Father  of  heav'n  ! 
ose  word  call'd  out  this  universe  to  birth.  Prior. 
vk'rsity.  71.  s.    [iiniversitas,  Lat.] 
school,  where  all  the  arts  and  facul- 
5  are  taught  and  studied. 

l/hile  I  play  the  good  husband  at  home,  my 
and  servants  spend  all  at  the  university. 

Shakes j>.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
\  the  treatises  also  of  I'lace  between  ecclesias- 
1  dignities,  or  degrees  of  the  unijjmid'es,  such 
oils  and  authorities  are  commonly  used  as  may 
pplii'd  likewise  to  temporal  dignities.  Selden. 
he  universities,  especially  Aberdeen,  flourished 
er  many  excellent  scholars,  and  very  learned 

Clarendon. 

VOCAL,  adj.  \ymivocus,  Lat.] 
aviiig  one  roeaning. 

nivocal  words  are  such  as  signify  but  one  idea, 
lit  one-sort  of  thing  :  equivocal  words  are  such 
giiify  two  or  more  difl'ereiit  ideas,  or  different 
(  of  objects  Watts. 

ertain ;   regular  ;   pursuing  always 
;  tenour. 

his  conceit  makes  putrefactive  generations 
esDundent  unto  seminal  productions  ;  and  con- 
es iaeq nivocal  eflects,  and  univocal  conformity 
)  the  efficient.  Brown. 
VOCALLY,  adv.  [from  univocal.] 

I  one  term;  in  one  sense. 

ow  is  sill  univocally  distinguished  into  venial 
mortal,  if  the  venial  be  not  sin  ?  Hall. 
■  were  too  great  presumption  to  think,  that 
e  is  any  thing  in  any  created  nature,  that  can 
rany  perfect  resemblance  of  the  incoinprehen- 
5  perfection  of  the  divine  nature  ;  very  being 
f  does  not  predicate  uiiiiociillif  touching  God, 
any  created  being,  and  intellect,  and  will,  as 
ittiibute  them  to  him.  Hale. 

I  one  tenour. 

II  tj-eatures  are  generated  univocally  by  parents 
he*  own  kind ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
itaneous  generation.  Ray. 

o'yous.  adj.    Not  gay;  not  cheer- 
Mom,  late  rising  o'er  the  drooping  world, 
;s  her  pale  eye  unjoyous.       Thomson's  Winter. 

u'sT.  adj.  [injusfe,  Fr.  injustus,  Lat.] 
iquitous ;  contrary  to  equity ;  con- 
ry  to  justice.  It  is  used  both  of 
rsons  and  things. 

I  should  forge 
arrels  urijust  against  the  good  and  loyal, 
itroying  them  for  wealth.      Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

The  Piercies, 
ding  his  usurpation  mostun/iist, 
^eavour'd  my  advancement  to  the  throne. 

Shakesp. 
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He  that  is  xmjust  in  the  least,  is  unjust  also  in 
much.  Luke,  xvi. 

Succeeding  kings'  just  recovery  of  their  right 
fromuTi/Ksf  usurpations  and  extortions,  shall  never 
be  jjrejudiced  by  any  act  of  mine.  King  Charles. 
Th'  unjust  the  just  hath  sbiin.  Milton. 
He  who  was  so  unjust  as  to  do  his  brother  an  in- 
jury, will  scarce  be  so  just  to  condemn  himself  for 
It.  Locke. 

Unjustifiable,  adj.     Not  to  be  de- 
fended ;  not  to  be  justified. 

If  these  reproaches,  which  aim  only  at  ostenta- 
tion of  wit,  be  so  unjustijiable,  what  shall  we  say  to 
those  that  are  drawn,  that  are  founded  in  malice  ? 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
If  we  could  look  into  effects,  we  might  jiro- 
nimnce  boldly  :  but  for  a  man  to  give  his  opinion 
of  what  be  sees  but  in  part,  is  an  unjustijiable  piece 
ofrashiess.  Addison. 

In  a  just  and  honourable  war  we  engaged  ;  not 
out  of  ambition,  or  any  other  unjustjiahle  motive, 
but  for  the  defence  of  all  that  was  dear  to  us. 

Alterburv. 

Unju'stifiableness.  n.  s.    The  quality 
of  not  being  justifiable. 

He  wished  tlicm  to  consider  of  the  illegality  of 
all  those  commissions,  and  of  the  unjustijiublencss  i  .i 
all  the  proceedings  which  had  been  by  viitue  of 
them.  "Clarendon. 

When  it  is  unlawful  upon  the  unjustijiuhkness  tii 
the  ground,  we  sin  in  it  till  we  put  an  end  to  it. 

KtLileweli. 

Unju'  stifiably.    adv.    In    a  manneri 
not  to  be  defended.  j 
Unju'stly.  adv.    In  a  manner  contrary 
to  right. 

If  aught  against  my  life 
Thy  country  sought  of  thee,  it  sought  unjustly. 

Milton. 

Whom,  but  for  voting  peace,  the  Greeks  pursue, 
Accus'd  unjustly,  then  ujtjustly  slew.  Denham. 

Your  choler  does  unjustly  rise. 
To  see  your  friends  pursue  yimr  enemies.  Dri/deji. 

Moderation  the  one  side  very  justly  disowns,  and 
the  other  as  unjustly  pretends  to.  Sioijt. 

Unkempt,   adj.    Not  combed.  Ob- 
solete. 

Thenot,  to  that  I  chose  thou  dost  me  tempt  ; 
But  ah  !  too  well  I  wot  my  humble  vaine, 
And  how  my  rhinies  been  rugged  and  unkempt. 

Sjienser. 

To  Unke  nnel,  v.  a. 
1 .  To  drive  from  his  hole. 

Search,  seek,  find  out.    1  warrant  we  'II  unkennel 
the  fox.    Let  me  stop  this  way  first.    So,  now,uii- 
cape.  Shakesp. 
I  warrant  you,  colonel,  we  'II  unkennel  hini. 

Vrydea. 

,  To  rouse  from  its  secrecy  or  retreat. 

If  his  occult  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech. 
It  is  a  damned  gliost  that  we  have  seen.  Shakes]). 

Unke'nt.  adj.  [tin,  and  ken  to  know.] 
Unknown.  Obsolete. 

Go,  litil"  book,  thyself  present. 
As  child  whose  parent  is  unkent, 
To  him,  that  is  the  president 
Of  nobleness  and  cbivalrie.  Spenser. 

Unke'pt.  adj. 

1.  Not  kept;  not  retained. 

2.  Unobserved ;  unobeyed. 
Many  things  kept  generally  heretofore,  are  now 

in  like  sort  generally  unkejit,  and  abolished,  every 
where.  Hooker. 

Unkind,   adj.     Not  favourable;  not 
benevolent. 

In  nature  there 's  no  blemish  but  the  mind  ; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform'd,  but  the  unkind. 

Shakesp. 

To  the  noble  mind 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 

Shakesp. 
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To  Nimrod  our  author  seems  a  little  unkind 
and  says,  that  he  against  right  enlarged  liisempire. 

Locke, 

A  real  joy  I  never  knew, 
Till  I  believ'd  thy  passion  true  ; 
A  real  grief  I  ne'er  can  find. 
Till  thou  prov'st  perjiir'd  or  unkind.  Prior, 
Or,  if  they  serve  yon,  serve  you  disinclin'd, 
And,  in  their  height  of  kindness,  are  unkind. 

Young, 

Unki'ndly.  adj.  [vn  and  kind.] 

1.  Unnatural;  contrary  to  nature. 

They,  with  their  filtiiiness. 
Polluted  this  same  gentle  soil  long  time, 
That  their  own  niol  tier  h  alh'd  their  beastliness. 
And  'gall  abhor  her  brood's  unkindly  crime. 
All  were  they  born  of  her  own  native  slime. 

Spenter, 

2.  Malignant;  unfavourable. 

The  goddess,  that  in  rural  shrine 
Dwell'st  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan,  by  blest  song 
Forbidding  every  bleiik,  unkindly  fog 
To  touch  the  prosperous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

Miltm. 

Unki'ndly.  adv. 

1.  Without  kindness  ;  without  affection. 

The  herd,  unkindly  wise. 
Or  chaces  him  from  thence,  or  from  him  flies 

Venharn, 

If  we  unkindly  part, 
Will  not  the  poor  fond  creature  break  her  heart  ? 

Dryden. 

2.  Contrarily  to  nature. 

All  works  of  nature, 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix'd.  Milton. 
Unki'ndness.    n.    s.    [from  unkind.] 
Malignity  ;  ill-will  ;  want  of  affection. 

Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words.  Shakesp. 

His  unjust  imkmdness,  that  in  all  reason  should 
have  quenched  her  love,  hath,  like  an  impediment 
in  the  current,  made  it  more  violent  and  unruly. 

Shakesp.  Measure  Jor  Measure. 

After  their  return,  the  duke  executed  the  same 
authority  in  conferring  all  favours,  and  in  reveng- 
ing himself  upon  those  who  had  manifested  any 
unkindness  towards  him.  Clarendon. 

Eve — As  one  who  loves,  and  some  unkindness 
meets. 

With  sweet,  austere  comjsusure,  thus  reply'd. 

Milton, 

Christ,  who  was  the  only  person  to  have  resented 
this  uytkindness,  finds  an  extenuation  of  it. 

South's  Sermons. 

She  sisih'd,  she  wept,  she  low'd  ;  'twas  all  she 

cou'd  ; 

And  with  unkindness  seem'd  to  tax  the  god.  Dryd. 

To  Unking,    v.   a.     To  deprive  of 
royalty. 

God  save  king  Henry,  unking'd  Richard  says, 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days  ! 

Shakesp. 

It  takes  the  force  of  law  :  how  then,  my  lord  ! 
If  as  they  would  unkmg  my  father  now, 
To  make  you  way.  Southern. 
Unki'ssed.  fl6(/.    Not  kissed. 

Foul  words  are  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is 
but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisume  ;  there- 
fore I  will  depart  ankist.  Shakesp.  Much  Ado. 

Un'kle.  n.  s.  [oncle,  Fr.]    The  brother 
of  a  father  or  mother.    See  Uncle^ 

The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by  Malcolm, 
His  uncle  Siward,  and  the  good  Macdufl'.  Shakesp. 
Give  me  good  fame,  ye  puw'rs  !  and  make  me 
just  : 

Thus  much  the  rogue  to  public  ears  will  trust. 
In  private  then  :      hen  wilt  thou,  mighty  Jove  I 
My  wealthy  uncle  from  this  world  remove  ? 

Dryden. 

Unkni'ghtly.    adj.      Unbecoming  a 
knight. 

With  six  hours  hard  riding  through  wild  places, 
I  overgot  them  a  little  before  night,  near  an  old  ill- 
favoured  castle,  the  place  where  1  perceived  they 
meant  to  perform  their  jtnfcnig/if/i/ errand.  Sidr.ey. 

To  Unkni't.  v.  a. 


J .  To  unweave ;  to  separate. 
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Would  he  liad  continued  to  his  country 
As  lie  liegan,  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  nohle  knot  lie  made  !        Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 
2.  To  open. 

Unknit  that  threat'ning,  unkind  brow. 
And  dart  nut  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 

Shakesp. 

To  Unkno'w.  v.  a.    To  cease  to  know. 
It 's  already  known ; 
Oh !  can  you  keep  it  from  yourselves,  unknoiu  it  ? 

Smith. 

Unkno'wable.  adj.    Not  to  be  known. 

Distinguish  well  between  knowables  and  un- 
knowables.  Watts. 

Unkno  wing,  adj. 

1.  Ignorant;  not  knowing:  with  q/". 

Let  me  speak  to  th'  yet  unknowing  world, 
How  these  things  came  about.     Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Thougli  unknowing  persons  may  accuse  others, 
yet  can  they  never  the  more  absolve  themselves. 

Decay  of  Piety, 

Unkwming  I  prepar'd  thy  bridal  bed  : 
With  empty  hopes  of  happy  issue  fed.  Dryden. 

Unknowing  he  requires  it;  and  when  known, 
He  thinks  it  his  ;  and  values  it,  'tis  gone.  Dryden. 

His  hounds,  unknowing  of  his  change,  pursue 
The  chace,  and  their  mistaken  master  slew. 

Dryden. 

Proteiis,  mounting  from  the  lioary  deep, 
Surveys  his  charge,  unknowingnf  deceit.  Pope. 

2.  Not  practised  ;  not  qualified. 

So  Lybian  huntsmen,  on  some  sandy  plain, 
From  shady  coverts  rouz'd,  the  lion  chace  : 

The  kingly  beast  roars  out  with  loud  disdain, 
And  slowly  moves,  unknowing  to  give  place. 

Dryden. 

Ttiese  were  they,  whose  souls  the  furies  stt-el'd, 
And  curs'd  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  j'ield. 

Pope. 

Unkno'wingly.  arfi;.  Ignorantly;  with- 
out knowledge. 

The  beauty  I  behold  lias  struck  me  dead  : 
Unknowingly  she  strikes,  and  kills  by  chance. 

Dryden. 

They  are  like  the  Syrians,  who  were  first  smit- 
ten witii  blindness,  and  unknowingly  led  out  of  their 
way,  into  the  capital  of  their  enemy's  country. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

Unkno'wn.  adj. 

1.  Not  known. 

'Tis  not  unknown  to  you, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  my  estate.  Shakesp. 
Many  are  the  trees  of  God,  that  grow 
'    In  Paradise,  and  various,  yet  unknown 

To  us.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Here  may  I  always  on  this  downy  grass, 
Unknown,  unseen,  my  easy  minutes  pass  ! 

Roscommon. 
If  any  chance  lias  hither  brought  the  name 
Of  Palamedes,  not  unknown  to  fame, 
Accus'd  and  sentenc'd  for  pretended  crimes. 

Dryden. 

Thougli  incest  is  indeed  a  deadly  crime, 
You  are  not  guilty,  since  unknown  'twas  done. 
And,  known,  had  been  abhnrr'd. 

Dryden  s  Don  Sebastian. 
At  fear  of  death,  that  saddens  all 
With  terrors  round,  can  reason  hold  her  throne  ; 
Despise  the  known,  nor  tremble  at  th'  unknown? 

Pope. 

2.  Greater  than  is  imagined. 

The  planting  of  hemp  and  flax  would  be  an  un- 
known advantage  to  the  kingdom.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  having  cohabitation. 

I  am  yet 

Unknown  to  woman ;  never  was  forsworn.  Shakesp. 

4.  Without  communication. 

At  a  little  inn,  the  man  of  the  house,  formerly  a 
servant  in  the  family,  to  do  honour  to  his  old 
master,  had,  unknown  to  Sir  Roger,  put  him  up  in 
a  sign-post.  Addison. 

Unla'bouked.  adj. 

1 .  Not  produced  by  labour. 

Unlaboured  harvests  shall  the  fields  adorn. 
And  cluster'd  grapes  shall  blush  on  ev'ry  thorn. 

Dryden. 
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2.  Not  cultivated  by  labour. 

Not  eastern  monarchs,  on  their  nuptial  day. 
In  dazzling  gold  and  purple  shine  so  gay. 
As  the  bright  natives  of  th'  unlabour'd  field, 
Unvers'd  in  spinnitig,  and  in  looms  unskill'd. 

Blackmore. 

3.  Spontaneous ;  voluntary. 

Their  charms,  if  charms  they  have,  tlie  truth 
supplies, 

And  from  the  theme  unlaboured  beauties  rise. 

Tickell. 

To  Unla'ce.  v.  a. 

1.  To  loose  any  thing  fastened  with 
strings. 

He  could  not  endure  so  cruel  case. 
But  thought  his  arms  to  leave,  and  helmet  to  unlace. 

Spenser. 

A  little  river  roll'd. 
By  which  there  sat  a  knight  with  helm  unlac'd, 
Himself  refreshing  with  the  liquid  cold.  Spenser. 
Thehelmetfrom  my  brow uniac'fi. Pope's  Odyssey. 

2.  To  loose  a  woman's  dress. 

Can  I  forget,  when  they  in  prison  placing  her, 
With  swelling  heart,  hi  spite,  and  due  disdain- 
fulness. 

She  lay  for  dead,  till  I  help'd  with  unlacingher? 

Sidney. 

Unlace  yourself,  for  that  harmonious  chime 
Tells  me  from  you,  that  now  it  is  bed-time.  Donne. 

3.  To  divest  of  ornaments. 

You  unlace  your  reputation. 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler.  Shake^.  Othello, 

To  Unla'de.  v.  a. 

1.  To  remove  from  the  vessel  which 
carries. 

He 's  a  foolish  seaman. 
That,  when  his  ship  is  sinking,  will  not 
Unlade  his  hopes  into  another  bottom.'  Denham, 

2.  To  exonerate  that  which  carries. 

The  vent'rous  merchant,  who  design'd  for  far, 
And  touches  on  our  hospitable  shore, 

Charm'd  with  the  splendour  of  this  northern  star, 
Shall  here  iinlade  him,  and  depart  no  more.  Dryd. 

3.  To  put  out.    Used  of  a  vessel. 

We  landed  at  Tyre  ;  for  there  the  ship  was  to 
unlade  her  burden.  Acts,  xxi.  3. 

Unla'id.  adj. 

1.  Not  placed;  not  fixed. 

Whatsoever  we  do  behold  now  in  this  present 
world,  it  was  inwrapped  within  the  bowels  of  di- 
vine mercy,  written  in  the  book  of  eternal  wisdom, 
and  held  in  the  hands  of  omnipotent  power,  the  first 
foundations  of  the  world  being  as  yet  unlaid. 

Hooker. 

2.  Not  pacified ;   not  stilled ;  not  sup- 
pressed. 

No  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night, 
Blue,  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost. 
Hath  hurtful  pow'r  o'er  true  virginity.  Miltmi. 

Unlame'nted.  adj.    Not  deplored. 

After  six  years  spent  in  outward  opulency,  and 
inward  murmur  that  it  was  not  greater,  he  died 
unlamented  by  any.  Clarendon. 

Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away. 
The  pride  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day.  Pope. 
To  Unla'tch.  v.  a.    To  open  by  lifting 
up  the  latch. 

My  worthy  wife 
The  door  unlatch' d  ;  and,  with  repeated  calls, 
Invites  her  former  lord  within  my  walls.  Dryden. 

Unla'wful.  adj.    Contrary  to  law  ;  not 
permitted  by  the  law. 

Before  1  be  convict  by  course  of  law, 
To  threaten  me  with  death  is  most  unlawful.  Shak. 

It  is  an  unlawful  thing  for  a  Jew  to  come  unto 
one  of  another  nation.  Acts,  x.  28. 

Shew  me  when  it  is  our  duty,  and  when  unlavi-- 
ful,  to  take  these  courses,  by  some  general  rule  of 
a  perpetual,  never-failing  truth.  South. 

I  he  secret  ceremonies  I  conceal. 
Uncouth,  perhaps  unlawful  to  reveal.  Dryden. 

Unla'wfully.  adv. 

1.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  law  or  right.  ' 
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He  that  gains  all  that  he  can  lawfully  this  year, 
next  year  will  be  tempted  to  gain  something  un- 
lawfully.  Taylor, 

2.  Illegitimately ;  not  by  marriage. 

I  had  rather  my  brother  die  by  the  law,  thai, 
my  son  should  be  unlawfully  born.  Shaketp 

Give  me  your  opinion,  what  part  I,  being  uiir 
lawf  ully  bom,  may  claim  of  the  man's  affection 
who  begot  me.  Addison. 

Unla'wfulness.  n.  s 

1.  Contrariety  to  law    state  of  being  not 
permitted. 

If  those  alledged  testimonies  of  scripture  did  in- 
deed concern  the  matter  to  such  effect  as  was  pre- 
tended, that  which  they  should  infer  were  unlaw- 
julness.  Hooker. 

The  original  reason  of  the  unlawfulness  of  lying 
is,  that  it  carries  with  it  an  act  of  injustice,  and  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  him  to  whom  we  were 
obliged  to  signify  our  minds.  South. 

2.  Illegitimacy. 

To  Unle'arn.  v.  a.    To  forget,  or  disuse, 
what  has  been  learned. 

Antisthenes,  being  asked  of  one,  what  learning 
was  most  necessary  for  man's  life  ?  answered,  To 
unlearn  that  which  is  naught.  B(iam, 

This  were  to  imply,  that  all  books  in  being 
should  be  destroyed  ;  and  that  all  the  age  ilionld 
take  new  pains  to  unlearn  those  habits  wIjIcIi  have 
cost  them  so  much  labour.  Holder. 

The  government  of  the  tongue  is  a  piece  if 
morality  which  sober  nature  dictates,  which  yet 
our  greatest  scholars  have  unlearnt.  Decay  of  Piety. - 

Some  cyders  have  by  art,  or  age,  unlearn'd 
Their  genuine  relish,  and  of  sundry  wines 
Assum  d  the  flavour.  Phillips, " 

What  they  thus  learned  from  him  in  one  way, 
they  did  not  unlearn  again  in  another.  Atterbury, 

A  wicked  man  is  not  only  obliged  to  learn  to  do 
well,  but  unlearn  his  former  life.  Rogers. 

Unle'arned.  adj. 

1.  Ignorant ;    not  informed ;    not  in- 
structed. 

This  selected  piece,  which  you  translate. 
Foretells  your  studies  may  communicate, 
From  darker  dialect  of  a  strange  land. 
Wisdom  that  here  th'  unlearn'd  shall  understand. 

Davenant. 

And  by  succession  of  unlearned  times, 
As  bards  began,  so  monks  rung  on  the  chimes. 

Roscommon. 

Some  at  the  bar  with  subtilty  defend 
The  cause  of  an  unlearned,  nohle  friend.  Dryden. 

Though  unlearned  men  well  enough  understood 
the  words  white  and  black,  yet  there  were  philo- 
sophers found,  who  had  subtlety  enough  to  prove 
that  white  was  black.  Locke. 

2.  Not  gained  by  study  ;  not  known. 
They  learn  mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly 

as  were  better  unlearned.        Milton  on  Education. 

3.  Not  suitable  to  a  learned  man, 

I  will  prove  those  verses  to  be  very  unlearned, 
neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  or  invention. 

Shakesp. 

Unle'arnedly.    adv.  Ignorantly; 
grossly. 

He,  in  his  epistle,  plainly  affirraeth,  th^  think 
unlearnedly  who  are  of  another  belief. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Unle'ayened.   adj.     Not  fermented; 
not  mixed  with  fermenting  matter. 

They  baked  unleavened  cakes  of  the  dough,  for 
it  was  not  leavened.  Ettodus,  ii.  39. 

Unle'isuredness.  «.s.  Business;  want 
of  time ;  want  of  leisure.    Not  in  use. 

My  essay  touching  the  scripture  having  been 
written  partly  in  England,  partly  in  another  king- 
dom, it  were  strange  if  there  did  not  appear  rauCh 
uneveriness,  and  if  it  did  not  betray  the  unleisured- 
ness  of  the  wandering  author.  Boyle. 

Unle'ss.   conjunct.     Except;  if  not; 
supposing  that  not. 

Let  us  not  say,  we  keep  the  commandments  ol 
the  one,  when  we  break  the  commandments  of 

!'C6 
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5  otlier  :  for,  unless  we  observe  both,  we  obey 
Ither.  Hooker. 
Unless  I  look  on  Sylvia  in  the  day, 
ere  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon.  Shakesp. 

What  hidden  strength, 
tless  the  strength  of  heav'n,  if  you  mean  that  ? 

Milton 

For  sure  I  am,  unless  I  win  in  arms, 
stand  excluded  from  Emilia's  charms ; 
T  can  my  strength  avail,  unless  by  thee 
du'd  with  force  I  gain  the  victory.  Dryden. 
Phe  commendation  of  adversaries  is  the  greatest 
imph  of  a  writer,  because  it  never  comes  unless 
orted.  Dryden. 

No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung, 
Tnless  he  were,  like  Phoebus,  young  ; 
ioT  ever  nymph  inspir'd  to  rhyme, 
Jnless,  like  Venus,  in  her  prime.  Swift. 

.e'ssoned.  adj.    Not  taught. 

The  full  sum  of  me 
m  unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractis'd  ; 
ppy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
t  she  may  learn.  Shakesp. 

iE'ttered.  adj.    Unlearned;  un 
ight. 

Vhen  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  were  ordained 
Iter  the  laws  of  heathenish  religion,  St.  Paul 
3pted,  the  rest  were  unschooled  and  unlettered 
1.  Hooker. 
uch  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe 
s  up  among  the  loose,  unletter'd  hinds, 

0  thank  the  gods  amiss.  _  Milton, 
h'  nnletter'd  Christian,  who  believes  in  gross, 
is  on  to  heav'n,  and  ne'er  is  at  a  loss.  Dryden. 

e'velled.  adj.    Not  laid  even. 

II  unlevelVd  the  gay  garden  lies.  Tickell. 

[Bi'dinous.  arf/.  Not  lustful;  pure 
m  carnality. 

In  those  hearts 
e  unlihidinojis  reign'd  ;  nor  jealousy 

1  understood,  the  injur'd  lover's  hell.  Milton. 

['censed,  adj.  Having  no  regular 
mission. 

sk  what  boldness  brought  him  hither 

Icensed.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Farn  the  thoughtless,  self-confiding  train, 

Tiore,  unlicens'd,  thus  to  brave  the  main.  Pope. 

t'CKED.  adj.    Shapeless;  not  form- 

:  from  the  opinion  that  the  bear  licks 

'  young  to  shape. 

lape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size, 

lisproportion  me  in  every  part, 

;  to  a  chaos,  or  unlick'd  bear-whelp.  Shakesp. 

iiose  unlickt  bear-wlielps.  Donne. 

lie  bloody  bear,  an  independent  beast, 

ek'd  to  form,  in  groans  her  hate  exprest. 

Dryden. 

t'GHTED.  adj.     Not  kindled ;  nnt 
on  fire. 

here  lay  a  log  unlighted  on  the  earth  : 
th'  unborn  chief  the  fatal  sisters  came, 
1  rais'd  it  up,  and  toss'd  it  on  the  flame. 

Dryden. 

be  sacred  wood,  which  on  the  altar  lay, 
ouch'd,  unlighted  glows.  Prim'. 

['ghtsome.  adj.  Dark;  gloomy; 
nting  light. 

First  the  sun, 
lighty  sphere  I  he  fram'd,  unlightsome  first, 
ugh  of  aethereal  mould.  Milton. 

i'ke.  adj. 

issimilar ;  having  no  resemblance. 

ifhere  cases  are  so  unlike  as  theirs  and  ours,  I 
not  how  that  which  they  did  should  induce, 
:h  less  enforce  Us  to  the  same  practice.  Hooker. 
0  the  twins  humours,  in  our  Terence,  are 
ike  ;  this  harsh  and  rude,  that  smooth  and  fair. 

Denham. 

fnlike  the  niceness  of  our  modern  dames  ; 
scted  nymphs,  with  new  affected  names.  Dryd. 
>ur  ideas,  whilst  we  are  awake,  succeed  one 
ther  not  much  unlike  the  images  in  the  inside 
.  lanihyDj  Locke. 
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Some  she  disgrac'd,  ana  some  with  honours 
crown'd  ; 

Unlike  successes  equal  merits  found.  Pope. 
2.  Improbable ;  unlikely ;  not  ikely. 

Make  not  impossible  that  which  but  seems  un- 
like. Shakesp. 

What  befel  the  empire  of  Almaigne  were  not 
unlike  to  befal  to  Spain,  if  it  should  break.  Bacon. 

Unli'kelihood.  1  n.  s.  [from  unlikely.'] 
Unli'keliness.  /  Improbability. 

The  work  was  carried  on,  amidst  all  the  unlike- 
lihoods and  discouraging  circumstances  imai;inable ; 
the  builders  holding  the  sword  in  one  hand,  to 
defend  the  trowel  working  with  tlie  other.  South. 

There  are  degrees  herein,  from  ttie  very  neigh- 
bourhood of  demonstration,  quite  down  to  impro- 
bability and  u/nlikeliness,  eve«;i  to  the  confines  of 
impossibility.  Locke. 

Unli'kely.  adj. 

1.  Improbable ;  not  such  as  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected. 

A  very  unlikely  envy  she  hath  stumbled  upon. 

Sidney. 

2.  Not  promising  any  particular  event, 

Efltcts  are  miraculous  and  strange,  when  they 
grow  by  unlikely  means.  Hooker. 

My  advice  and  actions  both  have  met 
Success  in  things  unlikely.  Denhavr's  Sirjihy. 

This  collection  we  thought  not  only  unlikely  to 
reach  the  future,  but  unworthy  of  the  present  age. 

Swift. 

Unli'kely.  adv.  Improbably. 

The  pleasures  we  are  to  enjoy  in  that  conversa- 
tion, not  unlikely  may  proceed  from  the  discoveries 
each  shall  communicate  to  another,  of  God  and 
nature.  Po/e. 

Unli'keness.  «.  s.  Dissimilitude;  want 
of  resemblance. 

Imitation  pleases,  because  it  affords  matter  for 
enquiring  into  the  truth  or  falshood  of  imitation, 
by  comparing  its  likeness  or  unlikeness  with  the 
original.  Dryden. 

Unli'mitable.    adj.     Admitting  no 
bounds. 

He  tells  us  'tis  unlimited  and  unlimitahle.  Loclc. 

Unli'mited.  adj. 

1.  Having  no  bounds ;  having  no  limits. 

So  «niii»!(cd  is  our  impoleuce  to  recompense  or 
repay  God's  dilection,  that  it  fetters  our  very 
wishes.  Pjoyle. 

It  is  some  pleasure  to  a  finite  understandiiitr,  to 
MK-vi unlimited  excellencies,  w'jich  have  no  bounds, 
though  it  cannot  comprehend  them.  Tillotson. 

2.  Undefined  ;    not  bounded  by  proper 
exceptions. 

Willi  gross  and  popular  capacities,  nothing  doth 
more  prevail  than  unlimited  generalities,  because 
of  their  plainness  at  the  first  sight ;  nothing  less, 
with  men  of  exact  judgment,  because  such  rules 
are  not  safe  to  be  trusted  over  far.  Hooker, 

3.  Unconfined  ;  not  restrained. 

All  the  evils  that  can  proceed  from  an  untied 
tongue,  and  an  unguarded,  unlimited  will,  we  put 
upon  the  accounts  of  drunkenness.  Taylor. 

Ascribe  not  unto  God  such  an  unlimited  exercise 
of  mercy,  as  may  destroy  his  justice.  Rogers. 

Husbands  are  counselled  not  to  trust  too  much 
to  their  wives'  owning  the  doctrine  of  unlimited 
conjugal  fidelity.  Arbuthnot. 

Unli'mitedly.  flrfi?.  Boundlessly;  with- 
out bounds. 

Many  ascribe  too  unlimitedly  to  th<?  force  of  a 
good  meaning,  to  think  that  it  is  able  to  bear  the 
stress  of  whatsoever  commissions  they  shall  lay 
upon  it.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Unli'neAL.  adj.     Not  coming  in  the 
order  of  succession. 

They  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd,  with  an  unlineal  hand. 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.      Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
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To  Unli'nk.   v.  a.     To   untwist ;  fo 
open. 

About  his  neck 
A  fereen  and  gilded  snake  liad  wreath'd  itself ; 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  ap|iroac!i'd 
The  opening  of  his  mouth  ;  but  suddenly 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself.  .Shakesp 

Unli'quified.  adj.    Unmelted;  undis- 
solved. 

These  huge,  unwieldly  lumps,  remained  in  the 
melted  matter  rigid  and  unliquijied,  floating  in  it 
like  cakes  of  ice  in  a  river.  Addison  on  Italij. 

To  Unlo'ad.  v.  a. 

1.  To  disburden ;  to  exonerate ;  to  free 
from  load. 

Like  an  ass,  wliose  back  with  ingots  bows. 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey. 
And  death  unloadeth  thee. 

Shakesp,  Measure  for  Measure. 
Vain  man,  forliear,  of  cares  unload  thy  mind  ; 
Forget  thy  hopes,  and  give  thy  fears  to  wind. 

Creech, 

Some  to  unload  the  fertile'branches  run.  Pope. 

2.  To  put  off  any  thing  burdensome. 

To  you  duke  Humphry  must  imload  his  grief. 

Shakesp, 

Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great 
burthen.  Shakesp. 

To  Unlo'ck.  V,  a. 

1.  To  open  what  is  shut  with  a  lock. 

I  have  seen  her  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth 
paptr.  Shakesp. 
She  springs  a  light. 
Unlocks  the  door,  and,  ent'ring  out  of  breath. 
The  d^'ing  saw,  and  instruments  of  death.  Dryden. 

2.  To  open  in  general. 

My  purse,  tny  person,  myextremest  means. 
Lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions. 

Shakesp.  Mtrchant  of  Venice, 

I  yielded,  and  unlock'd  her  all  my  heart. 
Who,  with  a  grain  of  manhood  well  resoiv'd, 
Miaiht  easily  have  shook  oif  ail  her  snares.  Milton. 

Sand  is  an  advantage  to  cold  clays,  in  that  it 
warms  them,  and  unlocks  their  binding  qualities. 

Mortimer's  Husbaiidry. 

A  lixivium  of  quick-lime  unlocks  the  salts  that 
are  entangled  in  the  viscid  juices  of  some  scorbu- 
tick  persons.  Arbuthnot, 

Thy  forests,  Windsor!  and  thy  green  retreats. 
Invite  my  lays.    Be  present,  sylvan  maids  ! 
Unlock  your  springs,  and  open  all  your  shades. 

Pope. 

Unlo'cked.  adj.  Not  fastened  with  a 
lock. 

Unloo'ked.  \  adj.  Unexpected  ; 
Unloo'ked  for.^     not  foreseen. 

Yet  perhaps  had  their  number  prevailed,  if  the 
king  of  Pontus  had  not  come  unlookedfor  to  their 
succour.  Sidney. 
How  much  unlook'dfor  is  this  expedition  ! 

Shakesp. 

God,  1  pray  him 
That  none  of  j'ou  may  live  your  natural  age, 
But  by  some  unlook'd  accident  cut  off.  Shakesp. 

Whatsoever  is  new  is  unlookedfor  ;  and  ever  it 
mends  some,  and  pares  others.  Bacon. 

From  that  high  hope,  to  what  relapse 
Unlooked  for  are  we  fall'n  !         Paradise  Pegainea^ 

Your  affairs  I  have  recommended  to  the  king, 
but  with  untoofcfrf  success.  Denliam. 

Nor  Fame  I  slight,  nor  for  her  favours  call ; 
She  comes  unlook'dfor,  if  she  comes  at  all.  Pope. 

To  Unloo'se.  v.  a.  To  loose.  A  word 
perhaps  barbarous  and  ungrammaticaJ,, 
the  particle  prefixed  implying  negation ; 
so  tliat  to  unloose,  is  properly  to  bind. 

York,  unloose  your  long  imprisoii'd  thoughts. 
And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 

Shakesp. 

The  weak,  wanton  Cupid, 
Shall  from  yiur  neck  unloose  his  am'rous  fold  ; 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane. 
Be  shook  to  ai.-.        Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
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Turn  liim  t(5  any  cause  of  policy ; 
The  gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unuose, 
Faiuiliur  as  liis  garter.  Shakesp.  Henry  V 

It  rested  in  you, 
T'  unloose  this  tied-up  justice  when  you  pleas'd. 

Shakesp. 

The  latchet  of  his  slices  I  am  not  worthy  to 
St  lop  down  and  unloose.  Mark.  i.  7 

He  that  sliuuld  spend  all  his  lime  in  tying  inex- 
tricable kniits,  only  to  baffle  the  industry  of  thnse 
that  should  attempt  to  unloose  them,  would  be 
thought  not  much  to  have  served  his  generation 

Vecay  of  Piety. 

To  Unloo'se.  v.  n.  To  fall  in  pieces ; 
to  loose  all  union  and  connexion. 

Without  this  virtue,  the  publick  union  must 
unloose  ;  the  strength  decay  ;  and  the  pleasure  grow 
faint.  ~  Collier. 

Unlo 'sable,  adj.  [A  word  rarely  used.] 
Not  to  be  lost. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  unlosahle  mobility 
of  atoms,  yet  divers  parts  of  matter  may  compose 
bodies  that  need  no  other  cement  to  unite  them, 
than  the  juxta  position  and  resting  together  of  their 
pans,  whereby  the  air,  and  other  fluids  that  might 
dissipate  them,  are  excluded.  Boyle. 

Unlo  ved,  adj.    Not  loved. 

As  love  does. not  always  reflect  itself,  Zelmane, 
though  reason  there  was  to  love  Palladius,  yet 
could  not  ever  persuade  her  heart  to  yield  with 
that  pain  to  Palladius,  as  they  feel,  that  feel  iin- 
iwed  \o<ie.  Sidney. 

V\  hat  thoutrh  I  be  not  fortunate  ; 
But  miserable  most,  to  love  unlov'd!  Shakesp. 

He  was  generally  unloved,  as  a  proud  and  super- 
cilious person.  Clarendon. 

Unlo'veliness.  n.  s.  Unamiableness ; 
inability  to  create  love. 

The  old  man,  growing  only  in  :ige  and  affec- 
tion, followed  his  suit  with  all  nie.ms  of  unlninest 
^trrvaiits,  lariie  prornisfs,  and  each  llong  else  llial 
might  hi  lp  to  counlervail  iiis  own  nnloveliness. 

Sidney. 

UNlo'vely.  adj.  That  cannot  excite 
love.  There  seems  by  this  word  gene- 
rally more  intended  than  barely  nega- 
tion.   See  Un loveliness. 

Unlo'ving.  Unkind;  not  fond. 

Thou,  blest  wiih  a  go.jdiy  son, 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disiniieiii  him  ; 
Which  argu'd  thee  a  most  unloving  father. 

Shakesp. 

Unlu'ckily.  adv.  Unfortunatciv ;  by 
ill  luck. 

Things  have  fallen  out  so  unluckily, 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter. 

'  '  .  Shakesp. 
An  ant  dropt  unluckily  into  the  water. 

L'  Estrange. 

A  fox  unliickitu  cro<;8ing  the  road,  drew  oti'  a 
considerable  detachment.       Addison's  Freeholder. 

Unlu'cky.  adj. 

k.  Unfortunate;  producing  unhappiness. 
This  word  is  generally  used  of  accidents 
slightly  vexatious. 

You  m-yy  make  an  experiment  often,  without 
meeting  wiih  any  of  those  unlucky  accidents  which 
make  such  experiments  miscarry.  Boyle. 

2.  Unhappy ;  miserable ;  subject  to  fre- 
quent misfortunes. 

The:i  shall  I  you  recount  a  rueful  case, 
Said  he  ;  the  which  with  this  unlucky  eye 
1  late  belield.  _  Spenser. 

>.  Slightly  mischievous ;  mischievously 
waggish. 

His  friendship  is  counterfeit,  seldome  to  trust  ; 
His  doings  unluc'  if.  and  ever  unjust.  Tusier. 

Why,  cries  an  mttachy  wag,  a  less  bag  niiu'ht 
have  served.  L'Eurange. 

There  was  a  lad,  ih'  unluckiest  of  his  crew, 
Was  ^^ill  contriving  something  had,  but  new.  King. 

.4.  111-omen'd  ;  inauspicious. 

When  I  appear,  see  you  avoid  \h<;  place. 
4t'i  1  haunt  me  not  with  that  unlucky  face.  Vrydcn. 
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Unlu'strous.  adj.  Wanting  splendour ; 
wanting  lustre. 

Should  1  join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falshood,  as  with  lubour ; 
Then  glad  myself  with  peeping  in  an  eye, 
Base  and  unfustrous  as  the  smoaky  light 
That 's  fed  with  slinking  tallow.  Shakesp 

To  Unlu'te.  v.  a.  To  separate  vessels 
closed  with  chymical  cement. 

Our  antimony  thus  handled,  affordeth  us  an 
ounce  of  sulphur,  of  so  sulphureous  a  smell,  that, 
upon  the  unluting  the  vessels,  it  infected  the  room 
with  a  scarce  supportable  stink.  Boyle. 

Unmade,  adj. 

1 .  Not  yet  formed  ;  not  created. 

Thou  wast  begot  in  Demogorgon's  hall, 
And  saw'st  the  secrets  of  the  world  unmade. 

Spenser. 

Then  might'st  thou  tear  thy  hair. 
And  fall  upon  the  ground  as  I  do  now, 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave.  Shakesp. 

2.  Deprived  of  form  or  qualities. 

The  first  earth  was  perfectly  tmmade  again,  taken 
all  to  pieces,  and  framed  a-new. 

Woodward's [Watural  H:slory. 

3.  Omitted  to  be  made. 

You  may  the  world  of  more  defects  opbriid, 
That  other  works  by  nature  are  unmade  ; 
That  she  did  never  at  her  own  expence 
A  palace  rear.  Blackmore. 

Unma'imed.  adj.    Not  deprived  of  any 

essential  part. 
An  interpreter  should  give  his  author  entire  and 

unmaimed  ;  the  diction  and  tlie  versification  only 

are  his  proper  province.  Pope's  Prejace  to  the  Iliad. 
Unma'kable.  adj.    Not  possible  to  be 

made. 

If  the  principles  of  bodies  are  unalterable,  they 
are  also  unmakable  by  any  but  a  divine  power. 

Crew's  Cosmologia. 

To  Unma'ke.  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  former 
qualities  before  possessed.  To  deprive 
of  form  or  being. 

'I'hey 've  made  themselves,  and  their  fitness  now 
Dues  unmake  you.  Shahesp.  Macbeth. 

God  does  not  make  or  unmake  things,  to  try 
experiments.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth 

Empire  !  thou  poor  and  despicable  thing, 
When  such  as  these  make  or  unmake  a  king. 

Drydf:ti. 

Bring  this  guide  of  the  light  within  to  the  trial  ; 
God ,  w  hen  he  makes  the  prophet,  does  not  unmake 
tlie  man.  Locke. 

To  Unma'n.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  deprive  of  the  constituent  qualities 
of  a  human  being,  as  reason. 

What,  quite  jinmann'd  in  folly  ?  t 

Shakesp.  Macbeth 
Gross  errors  unman,  and  strip  them  of  the  very 
principles  of  reason  and  sober  discourse.  South. 

2.  To  emasculate. 

3.  To  break  into  irresolution ;  to  deject. 
Her  clamours  pierce  the  Tiojans'  ears, 

Unman  their  courage,  and  augment  their  fears. 

Dryden. 

Ulysses  veil'd  his  pensive  head  ; 
Again  unmann'd,  a  shower  of  sorrows  shed.  Pope. 

Unma'n ageaele.  adj. 

1.  Not  manageable ;  not  easily  governed. 

'i'hey  'II  judge  every  thing  by  models  of  tht  ir 
own,  and  thus  arc  rendered  unmanageable  by  any 
authority  hut  that  of  absolute  dominion.  Glanvitle. 

NcJiie'can  be  concluded  unmanageable  by  the 
milder  met'iods  of  government,  till  they  have  been 
thoroughly  tried  upon  him;  and  if  they  will  ii.t 
prevail,  w  e  make  no  excuses  for  the  obstinate. 

LocIk. 

2.  Not  easily  wielded. 
Unma'naged.  adj. 

1.  Not  broken  by  horsemanship. 

Like  colts,  or  unmanaged  liorses,  wesfart  at  dead 
bones  and  lifeless  hiocks.Taylcrr's  Rule  of' Liv.  Holy. 
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2.  Not  tutored  ;  not  educated. 

Savage  princes  flash  out  sometimes  into  an  irre- 
gular greatness  of  thought,  and  betray,  in  their 
actions,  an  unguided  force,  and  unmanaged  virtue. 

Felton  on  the  Ctassich, 

Unma'nlike 
Unma'nly 

1.  Unbecoming  a  human  being. 

It  is  strange  to  see  the  unmanlike  cruelty  of  man. 
kind,  who,  not  content  with  their  tyrannous  arabi. 
tion,  to  have  brought  the  others'  virtuous  patience 
under  them,  think  their  masterhood  nothing,  with, 
out  doing  injury  to  them.  Sidney. 

Where  the  act  is  unmanly,  or  the  expectation 
contradictious  to  the  attributes  of  God,  our  hopei 
we  ought  never  to  entertain.  Collier  against  Despair, 

2.  Unsuitable  to  a  man  ;  effeminate, 
By  the  greatness  of  the  cry,  it  was  the  voice  oi 

man  ;  though  it  was  a  very  unmanlike  voice,  so  to 
cry.  SidMy. 

New  customs, 
Though  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay, let  them  he  unmanly,  yet  are  follow'd. 

Shakesp, 

This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  affected  ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune.  Shakesp.  Timon 

JVly  servitude,  ignoble, 
Vnmani'j,  ignominious,  infamon.s. 

Milwn's  A^:irMes. 

Unmanly  dread  invades  the  French  aston\'d. 
And  streight  their  useless  arms  they  quit.  Phillips 

Think  not  thy  friend  can  ever  |eel  the  soft 
Unmanly  warmth  and  tenderness  of  l»ve.  Addison. 

Unma'n  NEK  ED.   adj.     Rude;  brutal; 
uncivil. 

You  have  a  slanderous,  beastly,  unwash'd  tongue 
In  your  rude  mouth,  and  savouring yonrsi-lf, 
Unmanner'd  lord.  Ben  Jonson's  Catiline. 

If  your  barking  dog  disturb  her  ease, 
'J  li'  unmanner'd  malefactor  is  arraign'd. 

Dryden' s  Juvenal. 

Unma'nnerliness.  n.  s.     Breach  of 
civility ;  ill  behaviour. 

A  sort  of  umnannerliness  is  apt  to  grow  up  with 
young  people,  if  not  early  restrained  ;  and  that  is 
a  forv.'ardness  to  interru])!  others  speaking. 

Locke  on  Education. 

Unm  a'nnerly.  adj.  Ill-bred ;  not  civil; 
not  complaisant. 

Sweetheart, 
I  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out, 
And  not  to  kiss  ycm.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIH, 

He  call'd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 
To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

He  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  when  he 
grows  old,  being  so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness  in 
his  youth.  Shakesp. 

Bare-faced  ribaldry  is  b.jth  unmannerly 'n>  itself, 
and  fulsome  to  tlie  reader.  Dryden. 

A  divine  dares  hardly  shew  his  person  among 
fine  gentlemen  ;  or,  if  he  fall  info  such  c<iinpaiiy, 
he  is  in  continual  a|)preliension  that  some  pert 
man  of  pleasure  should  break  an  unmannerly  iest, 
and  render  him  ridiculous.  Swift.: 

Unma'nnerly.  adv.  Uncivilly. 

Forgive  me, 

If  I  have  us'd  myself  unmannerly.  Shakesp. 

Unman u'red.  adj.    Not  cultivated. 

The  land, 

In  antique  times,  was  savage  wilderness  ; 
Unpeopled,  unmanur'd,  uiiprov'd,  unprais'd. 

Spenser. 

Unma'rked.  adj.    Not  observed;  not 
regarded. 

I  got  a  time,  unmarked  by  any,  to  steal  away, 
I  cared  not  whiiiier,  ^o  I  might  escape  ihcni, 

Sidney. 

This  'place  unmark'd,  th  ugh  oft  I  walk'ri  the 
green, 

In  all  my  progress  I  had  never  seen,  Dryden. 
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Entring  at  the  gate,  coiiceal'd  in  clouds, 
He  mix'd,  unmark'd,  among  the  busy  throng. 
Borne  by  the  tide,  and  pass'd  unseen  alone. 

Vryden. 

Unmark'd,  unhonour'd  at  a  monarch's  gate. 

Pope 

Fnma'rried.  adj.  Having  no  husband 
or  no  wife. 

Unmarried  men  are  best  friends,  best  masters, 
best  servants,  hut  not  always  best  subjects,  for 
they  are  light  to  run  away.  Bacon. 

Husbands  and  wives,  boys  and  unmarry'd  maids, 

Dryden. 

0  Unma'sk.  i;.  a. 
To  strip  of  a  mask. 
To  strip  of  any  disguise. 
With  full  cups  they  had  unmask'd  his  soul. 

Rx)scommon 

Though  in  Greek  or  Latin  they  amuse  us,  yet 
a  translation  unmasks  them,  whereby  the  cheat  is 
transparent.  Glanvilk. 

0  Unma'sk.  v.  n.  To  put  off  the  mask, 

My  husband  bids  me  ;  now  I  will  unmask. 
This  is  that  face  was  worth  the  looking  on.  Shak. 
NMA'sked.  adj.    Naked ;  open  to  the 
view. 

O,  I  am  yet  to  learn  a  statesman's  art ; 
My  kindness  and  my  hate  unmask'd  I  wear. 
For  friends  to  trust,  and  enemies  to  fear.  Dryden. 
NMA'sterable.  adj.  Unconquerable; 
not  to  be  subdued. 

The  faetor  is  unmasterable  by  the  natural  heat  of 
man  ;  not  to  be  dulcified  by  concoction,  beyond 
unsavoury  condition.        Browns  Vulgar  Errours. 

nma'stered.  adj. 
Not  subdued. 
Not  conquerable. 

Weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain,  if  you 
Or  lose  your  heart,  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmaster'd  importunity.     Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

He  cannot  his  unmaster'd  grief  sustain. 
But  yields  to  rage,  to  madness  and  disdain. 

Dryden. 

nma'tchable.  adj.  Unparalleled;  un- 
equalled. 

The  soul  of  Christ,  that  saw  in  this  life  the  face 
f  God,  was,  through  so  visible  presence  of  Deity, 
lied  with  all  manner  of  graces  and  virtues  in  that 
inmatchable  degree  of  perfection;  for  which,  of 
lim  we  read  it  written,  that  God  with  the  oil  of 
gladness  anointed  him.  Hooker. 

England  breeds  very  valiant  creatures ;  their 
uasliffs  are  of  unmatchable  courage.  Shak.  Hen.  V. 
NMA'tched.  adj.  Matchless;  having 
no  match,  or  equal. 

That  glorious  day,  which  two  such  navies  saw. 
As  each,  unmatch'd,  might  to  the  world  give  law  ; 
Neptune,  yet  doubtful  whom  he  should  obey. 
Held  to  them  both  the  trident  of  the  sea.  Dryden. 
nme'aning.  adj.  Expressing  no  mean- 
ing; having  no  meaning. 

With  round,  unmeaning  face.  Pope. 
NMEA'nt.  adj.    Not  intended. 

The  flying  spear  was  after  llus  sent.: 
But  PihiEtus  happen'd  on  a  death  unmeant.  Dryd. 
Nme'asurable.  adj.  Boundless ;  xm- 
bounded. 

Common  mother !  thou 
Whose  womb  immeasurable,  and  infinite  breast 
Teems  and  feeds  all.  Shahesp.  Timon. 

You  preserved  the  lustre  of  that  noble  family, 
which  the  unmeasurable  profusion  of  ancestors  had 
leclipsed.  Swift. 
nme'asdred.  adj. 
Immense ;  infinite. 
Does  the  sun  dread  th'  imaginary  sign, 
Nor  farther  yet  in  liquid  aether  roll. 
Till  he  has  gain'd  some  unfrequented  place, 
Lost  to  the  world,  in  vast,  unmeasiir'd  space? 

Blackman. 

Not  measured  ;  plentiful  beyond  mea- 
sure. 
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From  him  all  perfect  good,  unm^asur'd  out,  de- 
scends. Miltoit. 
Unme'ddled  with.  adj.    Not  touched  ; 
not  altered. 

The  flood-gate  is  opened  and  closed  for  six  days, 
continuing  other  ten  days  unmeddled  with.  Carew. 

Unmeditated,  adj.    Not  formed  by 
previous  thought. 

Neither  various  style. 
Nor  holy  rapture,  wanted  they,  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounc'd,  or  surig 
[Unmeditated.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Unmeet,  adj.   Not  fit;  not  proper ;  not 
worthy. 

Madam  was  young,  unmeet  the  rule  of  sway, 

Spenser. 

I  am  unmeet ; 
For  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride.  Shakesp. 
O  my  father  I 
Prove  yon  that  any  man  with  me  convers'd 
At  hours  unmeet,  refuse  me,  hate  me.  Shakesp. 
Alack  !  my  hand  is  sworn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn  ; 
Vow,  alack !  for  youth  unmeet, 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet.  Shakesp. 
Its  fellowship  unmeet  for  thee, 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  should'st  dislike. 

Milton. 

That  muse  desires  the  last,  the  lowest  place. 
Who,  though  unmeet,  yet  touch'd  the  trembling 
strnig 

For  the  fair  fame  of  Anne.  Prior, 

Unme'llowed.  adj.  Not  fully  ripened. 

His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old  ; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  nut  his  judgment  ripe. 

Shakesp. 

Unme'lted.  adj.    Undissolved  by  heat, 

Snow  on  ,iEtna  does  unmelted  lie, 
Whence  rowling  flames  and  scatter'd  cinders  fly. 

Waller. 

Unme'ntioned.  adj.     Not  told;  not 
named. 

They  left  not  any  error  in  goverment  unmen 
tioned  or  unexpressed,  with  the  sharpest  and  most 
pathetical  expressions.  Clarendon. 

Oh  let  me  here  sink  down 
Into  my  grave,  unmention'd  and  unmourn'd  I 

Southern. 

Unme'rchantable.  adj.  Unsaleable; 
not  vendible. 
They  feed  on  salt,  unmerchantable  pilchard. 

Carew. 

Unme'rciful.  adj. 

J.  Cruel;  severe;  inclement. 

For  the  humbling  of  this  unmerciful  pride  in  the 
eagle.  Providence  has  found  out  a  way. 

L'Estrange. 

The  pleasant  lustre  of  flame  delights  children 
at  first ;  but  when  experience  has  convinced  them, 
by  the  exquisite  pain  it  has  put  them  to,  how 
cruel  and  unmercifulit  is,  they  are  afraid  to  touch 
it.  Locke. 

Whatsoever  doctrine  represents  God  as  unjust 
and  unmerciful,  cannot  be  from  God,  because  it 
subverts  the  very  foundation  of  religion.  Rogers. 
2.  Unconscionable  ;  exorbitant. 

Not  oiily  the  peace  of  the  honest,  unwriting 
subject  was  daily  molested,  but  unmerciful  de- 
mands were  made  of  his  applause.  Pope. 

Unme  rcifully,  adv.    Without  mercy ; 
without  tenderness. 

A  little  warm  fellow  fell  most  unmercif'uUy  upon 
his  Gallick  majesty.  Addison. 
Unme'rcifulness.  U.S.  Inclemency; 
cruelty ;  want  of  tenderness. 

Consider  the  rules  of  friendship,  let  justice  turn 
into  unmercif Illness.  Taylor's  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 
Unme'ritable.  adj.  Having  no  desert. 
Not  in  use. 

Your  love  deserves  my  thanks;  but  my  desert, 
Unmeritable,  shuns  your  high  request.  Shakesp. 

Unmerited,  adj.    Not  deserved;  not 
obtained  otherwise  than  by  favour. 
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1'his  day,  in  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blest, 
Favour  unmerited  by  me,  who  sought 
Forbidden  knowlecfge  by  forbidden  means.  Milt. 
A  tottering  pinnacle  unmerited  greatness  is. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Unme'ritedness.  n.  s.    State  of  being 
undeserved. 

As  to  the  freeness  or  unmeritedness  of  God's  love ; 
we  need  but  consider,  that  we  so  little  could  at 
first  deserve  his  love,  that  he  loved  us  even  before 
we  had  a  being.  Boyle. 
Unmi'lked,  adj.    Not  milked. 

The  ewes  still  folded  with  distended  thighs, 
Unmitk'd,  lay  bleating  in  distressful  cries.  Pope. 

Unmi'nded.  adj.    Not  heeded;  not  re- 
garded. 

He  was 

A  poor,  unminded  outlaw,  sneaking  home ; 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore.  Shak. 

He  after  Eve  seduc'd,  unminded,  slunk 
Into  the  wood.  Milton. 
Unmi'ndful.  adj.     Not  heedful;  not 
regardful ;  negligent ;  inattentive. 

Worldly  wights  in  place 
Leave  off  their  work,  unmijidful  of  this  law. 
To  gaze  on  them.  Spenser. 

I  shall  let  you  see,  that  I  am  not  unmindfiiU  of 
the  things  you  would  have  me  remember.  Boyle. 

Who  now  enjoys  thee,  credulous,  all  gold  ; 
Who  always  vacant,  always  amiable, 
Hopes  thee  ;  of  flattering  gales 
Unmindful.  Milton. 

Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  virtue  gives. 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants. 
Amongst  the  enthroned  gods  on  sainted  seats. 

Milton. 

He,  not  unmindful  of  his  usual  art. 
First  in  dissembled  fire  attempts  to  part  ; 
Then  roaring  beasts  he  tries.  Dryden's  Virgil, 
When  those  who  dislike  the  constitution,  are 
so  very  zealous  in  their  offers  for  the  service  of 
their  country,  they  are  not  wholly  unmindful  of 
their  party,  or  themselves.  Swijt. 

To  Unmi'ngle.  v.  a.  To  separate  things 
mixed. 

It  will  unmingle  the  wine  from  the  water ;  the 
wine  ascending,  and  water  descending. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Unmi'ngleable.  adj.    Not  susceptive 
of  mixture.    Not  used. 

The  sulphur  of  the  concrete  loses  by  the  fer- 
mentation, the  property  of  oil  being  unmingleable 
with  water.  Boyle. 

The  unmingleable  liquors  retain  their  distinct 
surfaces.  Boyle. 

Unmi'ngled.  fl((/.  Pure;  not  vitiated  by 
any  thing  mingled. 

As  easy  raay'st  thou  fall 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulph. 
And  take  unmingled  thence  your  drop  again, 
Without  addition  or  diminishing.  Shakesp. 
Springs  on  high  hills  are  pure  and  unmingled. 

Bacon. 

His  cup  is  full  of  pure  and  unmingled  sorrow. 

Taylor. 

Vessels  of  unmingled  wine. 
Mellifluous,  undecaying,  and  divine.  Pope. 
Unmi'ry.  adj.    Not  fouled  with  dirt. 
Pass,  with  safe,  unmiry  feet. 
Where  the  rais'd  pavement  leads  athwart  the 
street.  Gay. 

Unmi'tigated.  adj.    Not  softened. 

With  publick  accusation,  uncovered  slander, 
unmitigated  rancour.  .Shakesp.  Much  Ado. 

Unmi  xed.  )  adj.     Not  mingled  with 
Unmi'xt.    3     any  thing ;  pure ;  not  cor- 
rupted by  additions. 

Thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
r/nmij'd  with  baser  matter.         Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

It  exhibits  a  mixture  of  new  conceits  and  old; 
whereas  the  instauration  gives  the  new,  unmixed 
otherwise  than  with  some  little  aspersion  of  the 
old.  Bacon. 
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Thy  constant  quiet  fills  my  peaceful  breast 
With  urtmh'd  \oy,  uninterrupted  rc^st.  Roscommon. 

What  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame. 
The  people's  praise,  if  always  praise  unmixt? 

Milton. 

Thy  Arethusan  stream  remains  unsoil'd  ; 
.    Unmixt  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefil'd.  Dryden. 
Together  out  they  fly, 
Inseparable  now,  tlie  truth  and  lie : 
And  tliis  or  that  unmixt  no  mortal  ear  shall  find. 

Pope. 

cJnmo'aned.  adj.    Not  lamented. 

Fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoan'd; 
Your  widow  dolours  likewise  be  unwept.  Shakesp. 
Unmoi'st.  adj.    Not  wet. 

Volatile  Hermes,  fluid  and  unmoist. 
Mounts  on  the  wings  of  air.  Phillips. 

Unmoi'stened.  adj.    Not  made  wet. 

The  incident  light  that  meets  with  a  grosser  li- 
quor, will  have  its  neams  more  or  less  interrupted- 
ly reflected,  than  they  would  be  if  the  body  had 
been  unmoistened.  Boyle. 
Unmole'sted.  adj.  Free  from  disturb- 
ance ;  free  from  external  troubles. 

Cleopatra  was  read  o'er. 
While  Scot,  and  Wake,  and  twenty  more. 
That  teach  one  to  deny  one's  self. 
Stood  unmolested  on  the  shelf.  Prior. 

The  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
are  supplied  with  every  thing,  unmolested  by  hopes 
or  fears.  Rogers. 

Safe  on  my  shore  each  untnolested  swain 
Shall  tend  the  flocks,  or  reap  the  bearded  grain. 

Pope. 

To  Unmo  or,  v.  a. 

1.  To  loose  from  land,  by  taking  up  the 
anchors. 

We  witli  the  rising  morn  our  ships  unmoor'd, 
And  brought  our  captives  and  our  stores  aboard. 

Pope. 

2.  Prior  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  cast- 
ing anchor. 

Soon  as  the  British  ships  unmoor, 
And  jiilly  long-bout  tows  to  shore.  Prim; 
Unmo'ralized.  adj.  Untutored  by  mo- 
rality. 

This  is  censured  as  the  mark  of  a  dissolute  and 
unmoralized  temper.  Norris. 

Unmo  rtgaged,  adj.    Not  mortgaged. 

Is  there  one  God  unsworn  to  my  destruction? 
The  least  unmortgag'd  hope  ?  for,  if  there  be, 
Methinks  1  cannot  fall.       Dryden's  All  for  Love. 

This  he  has  repeated  so  often,  that  at  present 
there  is  scarce  a  single  gabel  unmortgaged. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

Unmo'utified.  adj.    Not  subdued  by 
sorrow  and  severities. 

_  If  our  Cdnscience  reproach  us  with  unmortijied 
sin,  onr  hope  is  the  hope  of  an  hypocrite.  Rogers. 

Unmo'veable  adj.    Such  as  cannot  be 

removed  or  altered. 

Wherein  consist  the  precise  and  unmoveable 
boundaries  of  that  species,  Locke. 

Unmo'ved.  adj. 

1.  Not  put  out  of  one  place  into  another. 

Vipers  that  do  fly 
The  light,  oft  under  unmav'd  stalls  do  lie. 

May's  Virgil. 
Nor  winds,  nor  winter's  rage,  o'erthrows 
His  bulky  body,  but  unmov'd  he  grows.  Dryden. 

Chess-men  standing  on  the  same  squares  of  the 
chess-board,  we  say  tliey  are  all  in  the  same  place, 
or  unmoved i  though,  perhaps,  the  chess-board 
hath  been  carried  out  of  one  room  into  another. 

Loche. 

2.  Not  changed  in  resolution. 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmov'd. 
Unshaken,  unseduc'd.  Milton. 

3.  Not  aflFected ;  not  touched  with  any 
passicai. 

Cfesar,  the  werld's  great  master  and  his  own, 
Unmou  d,  saperio-r  still  in  every  state, 
And  scarce  detested  in  his  country's  fate.  Pope. 

4.  Unaltered  by  passion. 
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I  meant  to  meet 
My  fate  with  face  unmov'd,  and  eyes  unwet.Drj/d. 

Unmo'ving.  adj. 

1 .  Having  no  motion. 

The  celestial  bodies,  without  impulse,  had  con- 
tinued unactive,  unmoving  heaps  of  matter. 

Cheyne's  Philosophical  Principles. 

2.  Having  no  power  to  raise  the  passions  ; 
imafFecting. 

To  Unmo'uld.  v.  a.  To  change  as  to 
the  form. 

Its  pleasing  poison 
The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks, 
And  the  mglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  unmoulding  reason's'minlage, 
Oharacter'd  in  the  face.  Milton. 

Unmo'urned.  arf/'.  Not  lamented  ;  not 
deplored. 

O  let  me  here  sink  down 
Into  my  grave  unmention'd  and  unmourn'd. 

Southern 

To  Unmu'ffle.  v.  a.  To  put  oflF  a  cover- 
ing from  the  face. 

Unmnffle,  ye  faint  stars !  and  thou,  fair  moon. 
That  wont'st  to  love  the  traveller's  benizon. 
Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud. 
And  disinherit  chaos,  that  reigns  here 
In  double  night,  of  darkness  and  of  shades. 

Milton 

Unmu'sical.  ad).  Not  harmonious  ;  not 
pleasing  by  sound. 

Let  argument  bear  no  unmusical  sound, 
Nor  jars  interpose,  sacred  friendship  to  grieve. 

Ben  Jonson. 

One  man's  ambition  wants  satisfaction,  an- 
other's avarice,  a  third's  spleen  ;  and  this  discord 
makes  up  the  very  ximmusical  harmony  of  our 
murmurs.  Decay  of  Piety . 

To  Unmu'zzle.  V.  a.  To  loose  from  a 
muzzle. 

Now  unmmzle  your  wisdom.  Shakeap. 

Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake. 
And  baited  it  with  all  th'  unmuzzled  thoughts 
Thy  tyrannous  heart  can  think  ? 

Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Unna'med.  adj.    Not  mentioned. 

Author  of  evil,  unknown  till  thy  revolt, 
Unnam'd  in  beav'n.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Unna'tural.  adj. 

1 .  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  con- 
trary to  the  common  instincts. 

Her  off"er)ce 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree, 
That  monsters  it.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

People  of  weak  heads  on  the  one  hand,  and  vile 
affections  on  the  other,  have  made  an  unnatural 
divorce  between  being  wise  and  pood. 

Glanville's  Scepsis. 
'Tis  irreverent  and  unnatural,  to  scoff  at  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Acting  without  the  affections  implanted 
by  nature. 

Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Tow'rds  her  deserving  children  is  enroll'd 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam. 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own.    Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 
If  the  tyrant  were. 
To  a  son  so  noble,  so  unnatural, 
What  will  he  be  to  us  ?  Denham's  Sophy. 

3.  Forced ;  not  agreeable  to  the  real  state 
of  persons  or  things  ;  not  representing 
nature. 

They  admire  only  glittering  trifles,  that  in  a 
serious  poem  are  nauseous,  because  they  are  unna- 
tural. Would  any  man,  who  is  ready  to  die  fur 
love,  describe  his  passion  like  Narcissus  ?  Dryden. 

In  an  heroic  poem,  two  kinds  of  thouglits  are 
carefully  to  be  avoided  ;  the  first  are  such  as  are 
aftected  and  unnatural;  the  second  such  as  are 
mean  and  vulgar.  Addison 

Unna'turally.,  adv.  In  opposition  to 
nature. 

All  the  world  have  been  frighted  with  an  ap- 
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paritii.n  of  their  own  fancy,  or  they  have  most  un- 
naturalty  conspired  to  cozen  themselves.  Tiltetson. 

Unna'turalness.  n.  s.  Contrariety  to 
nature. 

The  God  which  is  the  God  of  nature  doth  never 
teach  unnaturalness.  Sidney, 

Unna'vigable.  adj.  Not  to  be  passeci 
by  vessels,  not  to  be  navigated. 

Pindar's  nnnavigable  song 
Like  a  swift  stream  from  mountains  pours  along, 

Cowuy. 

Some  who  the  depths  of  eloquence  have  found, 
In  that  unnavigable  stream  were  drown'd.  Dryden. 

Let  wit  her  sails,  her  oars  let  wisdom  lend  • 
The  helm  let  politick  experience  guide  : 
Yet  cease  to  hope  thy  short-liv'd  bark  shall  ride 
Down  spreading  fate''s  unnavigable  tide.  Prior, 

The  Indian  seas  were  believed  to  be  unnavigable. 

Arbuthnot. 

Unne'cessarily,  adv.  Without  neces- 
sity ;  without  need  ;  needlessly. 

To  abrogate,  without  constraint  of  manifest 
harm  tliereby  arising,  had  been  to  alter  unnece$- 
sarily,  in  their  judgment,  the  antient  received 
custom  of  the  whole  church.  Hooker. 

'Tis  highly  imprudent,  in  the  greatest  of  raen^ 
wmecessarily  to  provoke  the  meanest.  L'Estrange. 

These  words  come  in  without  any  connexion 
with  the  story,  and  consequently  unnecessarily. 

Broome. 

Unne'cessariness.  m.  s.  Needlessness. 

These  are  such  extremes  as  afford  no  middle  for 
industry  to  exist,  hope  being  equally  out-dated 
hy  the  desperateness  or  unnecessariness  of  an  un- 
dertaking. Decay  of  Piety. 

Unne'cessary.  adj.  Needless;  not 
wanted  ;  useless. 

The  doing  of  things  unnecessary,  is  many  time* 
tilt;  cause  why  the  most  necessary  are  not  done. 

hooker, 

I  hou  whoreson  zed  ;  thou  unnecessary  letter. 

Shaketp. 

Let  brave  spirits,  fitted  for  command  by  sea  or 
land,  not  be  laid  hy  as  persons  unnecessary  for  the 
time.  Bacon. 

Lay  that  unnecessary  fear  aside  ; 
Mine  be  tlie  care  new  people  to  provide.  Dryden. 

Unnecessary  coinage,  as  well  as  unnecessary  re- 
-vival  of  words,  runs  into  alft  elation  ;  a  fault  to  be 
avoided  on  either  hand.  Drydai. 

They  did  not  only  shun  persecution,  but  affirm- 
ed that  it  was  unnecessary  for  their  followers  to 
hear  their  religion  through  such  fiery  trials.  Addis_ 

Unnei'ghbourly.  adj.  Not  kind;  not 
suitable  to  the  duties  of  a  neighbour. 

Parnassus  is  but  a  barren  mountain,  and  its  in- 
habitants make  it  more  so  by  their  unneighbourly 
deportment.  Garth. 

Unnei'ghbourly.  adv.  In  a  manner 
not  suitable  to  a  neighbour ;  with  male- 
volence ;  with  mutual  mischief. 

These  two  Christian  armies  might  cojnbine 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league, 
And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighbourly.  Shakesp. 

Unne'rvate.  adj.  Weak;  feeble.  A 
bad  word 

Scaliger  calls  them  fine  and  lively  in  Musaeus  ; 
but  abject,  unnervate,  and  luiharraonious  in  Homer. 

Broome. 

To  Unne'rve.  V.  a.  To  weaken  ;  to  en- 
feeble. 

The  precepts  are  often  so  minute  and  full  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  they  weaken  and  unnerve  his 
veise.  Addison. 

Unnerved,  adj.    Weak;  feeble. 

Pyrrhus  at  Prii.m  drives,  in  rage  strikes  wide  ; 
But  with  the  wliilf  and  wind  of  Ills  fell  sword 
The  unnerv'd  father  falls.  Shahesp.  Hamlet. 

Unne'th.      )  adj.  [This  is  from  mm  and 
Unne'thes.  J     ea'S,  Sax.  easy;  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  written  vneath.] 
Scarcely ;  hardly ;  not  without  difficulty.. 
Obsolete 
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Diggon,  1  am  so  stifiFe  and  stanke, 
hat  unneth  I  may  staiiH  any  more  ; 
ind  how  the  western  wind  bloweth  sore, 
Seating  the  wither'd  leaf  from  the  tree.  Spenser. 

A  shepherd's  boy, 
Vheii  winter's  wasteful  spight  was  almost  spent, 
iCd  forth  his  flocke,  that  had  been  lone  ypent ; 

0  faint  they  waxe  and  feeble  in  the  fold, 

hat  now  unnethes  their  feet  could  'eni  uphold. 

■Spenser. 

mo'BLE.  adj.  Mean  ;  ignominious ; 
gnoble. 

1  have  offended  reputation ; 

most  unnobk  swerving.  Shak.  Ant.  and  Ckapatra. 
fNO'TED.  adj. 

Not  observed;  not  regarded;  not 
eeded. 

They  may  jest, 
ill  their  own  scorn  return  to  thera  unnoted. 

Shakesp. 

He  drew  his  seat  familiar  to  her  side, 
ar  from  the  suitor  train,  a  brutal  crowd  ; 
/here  the  free  guest  wnjioted  might  relate, 
'  haply  conscious  of  his  father's  fate.  Pope. 
Sot  honoured. 

A  shameful  fate  now  hides  my  hopeles  head, 
uwept,  unnoted,  and  for  ever  dead.Pcipe's  Odyssey. 
NU'xMBERED.  adj.  Innumerable, 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber'd  sparks; 
hey  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  dolli  shine. 

Shakesp. 

Our  bodies  are  but  the  anvils  of  pain  and  dis- 
ses,  and  our  minds  the  hives  of  unnumbered  cares 
d  passions.  Raleigh. 
Of  various  forms,  unnumbered  spectres,  more 
eiitaurs,  and  double  shapes,  besiege  the  door. 

Dry  den. 

Pitchy  and  dark  the  Night  sometimes  appears  ; 

ur  joy  and  wonder  sometimes  she  excites 

ith  stars  unnumber'd.  Prior. 

obe'yed.  adj.    Not  obeyed. 

Not  leave 

fiworshipp'd,  unobey'd,  the  throne  supreme. 

Milton. 

obje'cted.  adj.  Not  charged  as  a 
ult,  or  contrary  argument. 

What  will  he  leave  unobjected  to  Luther,  when 
makes  it  his  crime  that  he  defied  the  devil  ? 

Atterbury. 

OBNo'xious.  adj.    Not  liable;  not 

<posed  to  any  hurt. 

iSo  unobnoxious  now,  she  hath  buried  both  ; 

ir  none  to  death  sins,  that  to  sin  is  loth.  Donne. 

Ill  fight  they  stood 
nwearied,  unobnoxious  to  be  pain'd. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
obse'quiousness.  n.  s.  Incompli- 
ice ;  disobedience. 

I  hey  make  one  man's  particular  failings  con- 
ma  laws  to  others ;  and  convey  them  as  such  to 
eir  succeeders,  who  are  bold  lo  misname  all  un- 
stquiousness  lo  their  incogitaiicy,  prebuni|ition. 

Brmvn's  Vulgar  Errours. 

OBSERVABLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  ob- 
Tved ;  not  discoverable. 

A  piece  of  glass  reduced  lo  powder,  the  same 
lich,  when  entire,  freely  transmitted  tlie  beams 
light,  acquiring  by  contusion  a  multitude  of 
inute  surfaces,  reflects,  in  a  confused  manner, 
tie  and  singly  unobservable  images  of  the  lucid 
)rty,  that  from  a  diaphanous  it  degenerates  into 
white  body.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

obse'rvant.  adj. 
Vot  obsequious. 

Vot  attentive.  , 

The  unobservant  multitude  may  have  some  gene- 
I,  confused  apprehensions  of  a  beauty,  that  gilds 
ifi  outside  frame  of  the  universe.  Glanville. 
obse'rved,  adj.  Not  regarded  ;  not 
ttended  to ;  not  heeded  ;  not  minded. 
Ihe  motion  in  the  niiuute  parts  of  any  solid 
idy,  which  is  the  princi.oal  cause  of  violent  mo- 
an, thougli  unobserved,  ])asseth  without  sound. 

Bacon's  Nalxiral  History. 
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The^  the  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour  meek. 
Sung  victor;  and  from  heavenly  feast  refresh'd, 
Brought  on  his  way  with  joy  :  he,  unobserv'd, 
Home  to  his  mother's  house  private  return'd. 

Milton. 

Every  unwonted  meteor  is  portentous,  and  the 
appearance  of  any  unobserved  star,  some  divine 
prognostick.  Glanville. 

Such  was  the  Boyne,  a  poor,  inglorious  stream. 
That  in  Hibernian  vales  obscurely  stray'd. 
And,  unobserv'd,  in  wild  meanders  play'd. 

Addison. 

Had  I  erred  in  this  case,  it  had  been  a  well- 
meant  mistake,  and  might  have  passed  unobserved. 

Atterbury. 

Unobse'rving.  adj.    Inattentive;  not 
heedful. 

His  similitudes  are  not  placed,  as  our  unobserv- 
ing  criticks  tell  us,  in  the  heat  of  any  action  ; 
but  commonly  in  its  declining.  Dryden. 

Unobstructed,  adj.    Not  hindered; 
not  stopped. 

Unobstructed  matter  flies  away. 
Ranges  the  void,  and  knows  not  where  to  stay. 

Blackmnre. 

Unobstru'ctive.  adj.    Not  raising  any 
obstacle. 

Why  should  he  halt  at  either  station  ?  why 
Not  forward  run  in  unobitructivc  sky  ?  Blackmore 

Unobta'ined.  adj.     Not  gained;  not 
acquired.  ♦ 

As  the  will  doth  now  work  upon  that  objecl  by 
desire,  which  is  motion  towards  the  end,  as  yet 
unobtained ;  so  likewise,  upon  the  same  hereafter 
received,  it  shall  work  also  by  luve.  Hooker. 
Uno'bvious.  adj.  Not  readily  occurring. 
Of  all  the  metals,  not  any  so  constantly  discloseth 
its  unobvious  colour,  as  copper.     Boyle  on  Colours. 

Uno'ccupied.  adj.  Unpossessed. 

If  we  shall  discover  further  to  the  north  pole, 
we  shall  find  all  that  tract  not  to  be  vain,  useless, 
or  unoccupied.  Ray 
The  fancy  hath  power  to  create  them  in  the  sen- 
sories,  then  unoccupied  by  external  impressions. 

Crew's  Cosmologia. 

Unoffe'nding.  adj. 

1.  Harr.dess;  innocent. 

Thy  unoffending  life  I  could  not  save  ; 
Nor  weeping  could  I  follow  to  tliy  grave.  Dryden. 

2.  Sinless  ;  pure  from  fault. 

If  those  holy  and  unoffending  spirits,  the  angels, 
veil  their  faces  before  the  throne  of  his  Ujajesty  ; 
with  wliat  awe  should  we,  sinful  dust  and  ashes, 
approach  that  infinite  Power  we  have  so  grievous- 
ly offended.  lingers. 
Uno'ffered.  adj.  Not  proposed  to  ac- 
ceptance. 

For  the  sad  business  of  Ireland  he  could  not 
express  a  greater  sense,  there  being  nothing  left  on 
his  part  unoffered  or  undone.  Clarendon. 

To  Uno'il.  v.  a.    To  free  from  oil. 

A  tight  maid,  ere  he  for  wine  can  ask. 
Guesses  his  meaning,  and  unoils  the  flask. 

Dryden. 

Uno'pening.  adj.    Not  opening. 

Benighted  wanderers,  the  forest  o'er. 
Curse  tlie  sav'd  candle,  and  unopening  door.  Pope. 
Uno'perative.  adj.    Producing  no  ef- 
fects. 

The  wishing  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the  will- 
ing of  it,  but  an  imperfect  velleity  ;  and  imports 
no  more  than  an  idle,  unoperative  complacenj-  in 
the  end,  with  a  direct  abhorrence  of  the  means. 

South. 

Unoppo  sed,  adj.    Not  encountered  by 
any  hostility  or  obstruction. 
Proud,  art  thou, met.'  thy  hope  was  to  have 
reach'd 

The  height  of  thy  aspiring,  unnppos'd. 

The  throne  of  God  unguarded.      Milt.  Par.  Lost. 

To  every  nobler  portion  of  the  town 
The  curling  billows  roll  their  restless  tide  : 

In  parties  now  they  struggle  up  and  down. 
As  armies,  unoppos'd,  for  prey  divide.  Dryden. 
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The  people  like  a  headlong  torrent  go, 
And  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow 
But  unoppos'd  they  either  lose  their  force. 
Or  wind  in  volumes  to  their  former  course.  Dryd. 

Uno'rderly.  adj.  Disordered;  irre- 
gular. 

Since  some  ceremonies  must  be  used,  every 
man  would  have  his  own  fashion ;  whereof  what 
other  would  be  the  issue,  but  infinite  distraction 
and  unorderly  confusion  in  the  church  ?  Sanderson. 

Unordinary.  adj.  Uncommon;  un- 
usual.   Not  used. 

1  do  not  know  how  they  can  be  excused  from 
nmrder,  who  kill  monstrous  births,  because  of  an 
unordinarij  shape,  without  knowing  whether  they 
have  a  rational  soul  or  no.  Locke. 

Uno'rgan ized.  adj.  Having  no  parts 
instrumental  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
rest. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  organ  to  regulate  itself : 
much  less  may  we  refer  this  regulation  to  the  ani- 
mal spirits,  a.n  unorganized  &uui.Grew's  Cosmologia. 

Unori'ginal.      \adj.  Having  no  birth ; 

Unori'ginated.  5  ungenerated. 

I  toii'd  out  my  uncoutli  passage,  forc'd  to  ride 
Th'  untractable  abyss,  phing'd  in  the  womb 
Of  unoriginal  night,  and  chaos  wild. 

Milton's  ParadUe  Lost. 
In  scripture,  Jehovah  signifies,  that  God  is  uu- 
derived,  unoriginated,  and  sell-existent. 

Stephens's  Sermon. 

Uno'rthodox.  adj.  Not  holding  pure 
doctrine. 

A  fat  benefice  became  a  crime  against  its  in- 
cumbent ;  and  he  was  sure  to  be  unorthodox  I  hat 
was  worth  the  plundering.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Uno'wed.  adj.    Having  no  owner. 

England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scramble,  and  to  part  by  th'  teeth 
I'he  unowed  interest  of  proud,  swelling  state. 6fea/t. 

Uno'wned.  adj. 

1.  Having  no  owner. 

2.  Not  acknowledged  ;  not  claimed. 

Of  night  or  loneliness  it  recks  me  not ; 
1  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both. 
Lest  bonie  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  the  person 
Of  our  unowned  sister.  M'dton. 

O  hapfiy,  unown'd  youths  !  your  limbs  can  bear 
The  scorching  dog-star,  and  the  winter's  air; 
While  the  rich  infant,  nurs'd  with  care  and  pain, 
Thirsts  with  each  heat,  and  coughs  with  ev'ry  rain. 

Gay. 

To  Unpa'ck,  V.  a. 

1,  To  disburden;  to  exonerate. 

I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murther'd, 
Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words. 

Shakesp. 

2.  To  open  any  thing  bound  together. 

He  had  a  great  parcel  of  glasses  packed  up, 
which  when  he  had  unpacked,  a  great  many  cracked 
of  themselves.  Boyle. 

Unpa'cked.  adj.  Not  collected  by  un- 
lawful artifices. 

The  knight 
Resolv'd  to  leave  him  to  the  fury 
Of  justice,  and  an  itnpacJt'd  jury.  Hudibras. 

Unpa'id.  adj. 

1.  Not  discharged. 

Receive  from  us  knee  tribute  not  impoid.  Milt.- 
Nor  hecatomb  unslain,  nor  vows  unpaid. 

On  Greeks  accurs'd  this  dire  confusion  bring.  Dry. 
What  can  atone,  oh  ever-injured  shade  ! 

Thy  fate  unpitied,  and  thy  ntes  unpaid?  Pope. 

2.  Not  receiving  dues  or  debts. 

How  often  are  relations  neglected,  and  trades- 
men unpaid,  for  (he  support  of  this  vanity  !  Collier. 

Th'enibroider'd  suit,  at  least,  he  deem"^  his  piey  , 
That  suit  an  unpaid  lay  lor  snatch'd  away.  Pope. 

3.  Unpaid  Jor.  That  for  which  tiie  price 
is  not  yet  given  ;  taken  on  trust. 

Richer,  than  doing  nothing  fur  a  bauble  ; 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid  for  silk.  Shakesp. 
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Unpa'ined.  adj.    Suffering  no  pain. 
Too  unequal  work  we  find, 
Against  unequal  arras  to  fight  in  pain  ; 
Against  unpain'd,  impassive. Mj7<on's  Paradise  Lost. 
Unpa'inful.  adj.    Giving  no  pain. 

That  is  generally  called  hard,  which  will  put  us 
to  pain  sooner  than  change  figure  ;  and  that  soft, 
which  changes  the  situation  of  its  parts  upon  an 
easy  and  unpainful  touch.  Locke. 

Unpa'latable.  adj.     Nauseous;  dis- 
gusting. 

The  man  who  laugh'd  but  once  to  see  an  ass 
Mumbling  to  make  the  cro«s-grain'd  thistles  pass. 
Might  laugh  again  to  see  a  jury  chaw 
The  prickles  of  unpalatable  law.  Dryden. 

A  good  man  will  he  no  more  disturbed  at  the 
methods  of  correction,  ttian  by  seeing  his  friend 
take  unpalatable  physick.        Collier  on  Kindness. 
Unpa'ragoned.  adj.   Unequalled ;  un 
matched. 

Either  your  unpara^ond  mistress  is  dead,  or 
she 's  out-priz'd  by  a  trifli'.     Shakesp.  Cximbeline. 
Unpa'ralleled.   adj.    Not  matched; 
not  to  be  matched  ;  having  no  equal. 

I  have  been 

The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame,  unparalleled,  haply  amplified.  Shakesp. 
Who  had  thought  this  clime  had  held 

A  deity  so  unparallel'd  ?  Milton's  Arcades. 

The  father  burst  out  again  in  tears,  upon  receiv- 
ing this  instance  of  an  unparalleled  fidelity  from 
one,  who  he  thought  had  given  herself  up  to  the 
possession  of  another.  Addison. 

O  (act  unparallel'd!  Charles!  best  of  kings  ! 
What  stars  their  black,  disaslmus  influence  shed 
On  thy  nativity  !  l^hillips. 

Unpardonable,  adj.  [impardonablv, 
Fr.]  Irremissible. 

It  was  thoui,'ht  in  him  an  unpardonable  ofTence 
to  alter  any  tiling;  in  us  as  intolerable,  that  we 
suffer  any  thing  to  remain  unaltered.  Hooker. 

Oh,  'tis  a  fault  too  unpardimable.  Shakesp. 

The  kinder  the  master,  the  more  unpardonable  is 
the  traitor.  L'F.stratige. 

Consider  how  unpardmable  the  refusal  of  so 
much  grace  must  render  us.  Rogers. 

Unpa'rdonably.  adv.  Beyond  for- 
giveness. 

Luther's  conscience  turns  these  reasonings  upon 
him,  and  infers,  that  Luther  must  have  been  wi. 
pardoitabbj  wicked  in  using  masses  for  fifteen  vcars. 

Atterbury. 

UNPA'RDaNED.  adj. 

1.  Not  forgiven. 

Hiiw  knoi  we  that  our  souls  shall  not  this  night 
be  required,  laden  with  those  unpardmed  sins  for 
which  we  proposed  to  repent  to-morrow  ?  Rogers. 

2.  Not  discharged;  not  cancelled  by  a 
legal  pardon. 

My  returning  into  England  unpurdoned,  hath 
destroyed  that  opinion.  Raleigh. 

Unpa'rdoning.  adj.    Not  forgiving. 

Curse  on  ih'  unpard' ning  prince,  whom  tears  can 
draw 

To  no  remorse  ;  who  rules  by  lion's  law  ; 
And  deaf  to  pray'rs,  by  no  submission  bow'd. 
Rends  all  alike,  the  penitent  and  proud ! 

Dryden. 

Unparliame'ntariness.  n.  s.  Con- 
trariety to  the  usage  or  constitution  of 
parliatTient. 

Sensible  he  was  of  liiat  disrespect ;  reprehend- 
ing them  fur  the  unparliamentariness  of  their  re- 
monstrance in  print.  Clarendon. 

Unparliame'ntary.  adj.  Contrary  to 
the  rules  of  parliament. 

The  secret  of  all  this  unprecedented  proceeding 
in  their  masters,  they  nmst  not  impute  to  their 
freedom  in  debate,  but  to  that  unpaiiiamentary 
abuse,  of  setting  individuals  upon  their  shoulders, 
who  were  hated  by  God  and  man.  Swift. 

Unpa'rted.  adj.  Undivided;  not  se- 
parated. 
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Too  little  it  eludes  the  dazzled  sight. 
Becomes  mix'd  blackness,  or  imparted  light. 

Prior. 

UNPiV'RTiAL.  afi(/.   Equal;  honest.  Not 
in  use. 

Clear  evidence  of  truth,  after  a  serious  and  un- 
partid^  examination.  Sanderson. 

Unpa'rtially.  adv.  Equally;  indif- 
ferently. 

Deem  it  not  impossible  for  you  to  err  ;  sift  vn- 
partially  your  own  hearts,  whether  it  be  force  of 
reason,  or  vehemency  of  affection,  which  hath 
bred  these  opinions  in  you.  Hooker. 

Unpa'ssable.  adj. 

1.  Admitting  no  passage. 

Every  country,  which  shall  not  do  according  to 
these  tilings,  shall  be  made  not  only  unpassable  for 
men,  but  most  hateful  to  wild  beasts. 

Esther,  xvi.  24. 

They  are  vast  and  unpassable  mountains,  which 
the  labour  and  curiosity  of  no  mortal  has  ever  yet 
known.  Temple. 

You  swell  yourself  as  though  you  were  a  man 
of  learning  already ;  you  are  thereby  building  a 
most  unpassable  barrier  against  all  improvement. 

Watts  on  the  Mind. 

2.  Not  current;  not  suffered  to  pass. 

Making  a  new  standard  for  money,  must  make 
all  money,  which  is  lighter  than  that  standard,  un- 
passable. Locke. 
Unpa'ssion  ATE.  *)adj.  Free  from  pas- 
Unpa'ssionated.  5     sion;  calm;  im- 
partial. 

He  attended  the  king  into  Scotland,  and  was 
sworn  a  counsellor  in  that  kingdom;  where,  as  I 
have  been  instructed  by  unpaisionate  men,  he  did 
carry  himself  with  singular  sweetness. 

Wotton's  Buckingham, 

More  sober  heads  have  a  set  of  niisconceits, 
which  are  as  absurd  to  an  unimssinnated  reason,  as 
those  to  our  unbiassed  senses.    Clanville's  Scepsh. 

The  rebukes,  which  their  faulis  will  make 
hardly  to  be  avoided,  should  not  only  be  in  sober, 
grave,  and  unpassionute  words,  but  also  alone  and 
III  private.  Locke  on  Education. 

Unpa'ssionately.  ado.  Without  pas- 
sion. 

Make  usunpassionately  lo  see  the  light  of  reason 
and  religion.  King  Charles. 

Unpa'thed.  adj.  Untracked;  unmarked 
by  passage. 

A  course  more  promising 
Than  a  wild  dc'dicatioii  of  yourselves 
To  unnat/i'J  waters, undreani'd  shores  ;  most  certain 
To  miseries  enough.  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Unpa'wned.  adj.    Not  given  to  pledge. 

He  roll'd  his  eyes,  that  witness'd  huge  dismay, 
Where  yet,  unpawn'd,  much  learned  lumber  lay. 

Pope. 

To  Unpa'y.  v.  a.  To  undo.  A  low  ludi- 
crous word. 

Pay  her  the  debt  you  owe  her,  and  unpay  the 
villany  you  have  done  her  :  the  one  you  may  do 
with  sterling  money,  and  the  other  with  current 
re|)cntancc.  Shakesp. 

Unpe' ACE  ABLE.  adj.  Quarrelsome;  in- 
clined to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
others. 

Lord,  purge  out  of  all  hearts  those  unpeaceable, 
rebellious,  mutinous,  and  tyrannizing, cruel  spirits; 
those  prides  and  haughtinesses,  judging,  and  cou- 
denniing,  and  despising  of  others. 

Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

The  design  is  to  restrain  men  from  things  which 
make  ilieru  miserable  to  themselves,  un)>euceahle 
and  troublesome  to  the  world.  Tillotson, 

To  Unpeg,  v.  a.  To  open  any  thing 
Closed  with  a  peg. 

Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top  ; 
Let  the  birds  fly.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Unpe'nsioned.  adj.  Not  kept  in  de- 
pendancc  by  ?  pension. 
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Could  pension'd  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain 
Flatt'rers  and  bigots,  ev'n  in  Louis'  reign; 
And  I  not  strip  the  gilding  oflT  a  knave, 
Unplac'd,  unpension  d,  no  man's  heir  or  slave? 

Pope. 

To  Unpe'ople.  v.  a.    To  depopulate ;  to 
deprive  of  inhabitants. 

The  land 

In  antique  times  was  savage  wilderness. 
Unpeopled,  unmanur'd.  Spenser, 
Shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm Shakesp, 
To  few  unknown 
Long  after  ;  now  unpeopled,  and  untrod. 

Milum. 

The  lofty  mountains  feed  the  savage  race. 
Yet  few,  and  strangers,  in  th'  unpeopled  place. 

Dryden. 

He  must  be  thirty-five  years  old,  a  doctor  of 
the  faculty,  and  eminent  fur  his  religion  and 
honesty  ;  that  his  rashness  and  ignorance  may  not 
unpeople  the  commonwealth.  Addison, 
Unperce'ived.  adj.  Not  observed;  not 
heeded  ;  nofr  sensibly  discovered ;  not 
known. 

The  ashes,  wind  unperceived  shakes  off.  Bacon, 
He  alone, 

To  find  where  Adam  slielter'd,  took  his  way, 
Not  unperceiu'd  of  Adam. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Thus  daily  changing  by  degrees,  1  '11  waste, 
Still  quitting  ground,  by  unperceiu'd  decay. 
And  steal  myself  from  life,  and  melt  away.  Dryd, 
Unperceiu'd  the  heav'ns  with  stars  were  hung. 

Dryden. 

Oft  in  pleasing  tasks  we  wear  the  day, 
While  summer  suns  roll  unperceiv'd  away.  Pope. 

Unperce'ivedly.  adv.    So  as  not  to  be 
perceived. 

Some  oleaginous  particles,  unperceivedly,  asso- 
ciated themselves  to  it.  Boyle. 

Unpe'rfect.  adj,    [imparfait,  Fr.  im~ 
perfectus,  Lat.]  Incomplete, 

Apelles' picture  of  Alexander  at  Ephesus,  and 
his  Venus,  which  lie  left  at  his  death  unperfect  in 
Chios,  were  the  chiefest.       Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Unpe'rfectness.  n.  s.    Imperfection  ; 

incompleteness. 

Virgil  and  Horace  spying  the  unperfectness  in 
Ennius  and  Plautus,  by  true  imitation  of  Homei 
and  Euripides,  bronglit  |.oelry  to  perfectiiess. 

Ascham'  Schoolmaster, 

Unperfo'rmed.    adj.     Undone;  not 

done. 

A  good  law  without  execution  is  like  an  unper^ 
formed  promise.        Tui/lor's  Hide  of  Holy  Living, 
Unpe'rishable.  adj.    Lasting  to  per- 
petuity ;  exempt  from  decay. 

We  are  secured  to  reap  in  another  world  ever- 
lasting, unperishable  felicities. 

Hammond's  Fundamentals, 

Unpe'rjured.  adj.    Free  from  perjury. 

Beware  of  death  ;  thou  canst  not  die  unperjur'd, 
And  leave  an  unaccomplish'd  love  behind. 
Thy  vows  are  mine.  Dryden. 
Unperple'xed.  adj.  Disentangled  ;  not 
embarrassed. 

In  learning,  little  should  be  proposed  to  the 
mind  at  once  ;  and  that  being  fully  mastered,  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  adjoining  part,  yet  unknown, 
simple,  unperpleied  proposition.  Locke. 

Unperspi'rable.  a(//.    Not  to  be  emit- 
ted through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
Bile  is  the  most  iinperspirable  of  animal  fluids. 

Arbuthnot. 

Unpersua'dable.  adj.  Inexorable;  not 
to  be  persuaded. 

He,  finding  his  sister's  unpersuadable  melancholy 
through  the  love  of  Amphialus,  had  for  a  time 
left  her  court.  Sidney. 
Unpe'trified.  adj.  Not  turned  to  stone. 
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In  many  concreted  plants,  some  parts  remain 
petrified;  that  is,  the  quick  and  livelier  parts 
mun  as  wood,  and  were  never  jet  convei  (<_d. 

Brown's  Vtilgar  Envurs. 

PHILOSO'PHICAL.  adj.  Unsuitable 
the  rules  of  philosophy,  or  right 
!ason. 

Your  conceptions  are  unphilosophicaL  You  for- 
t  that  the  brain  has  a  great  many  small  fibres  in 
texture ;  whicli,  according  to  the  different 
okes  they  receive  from  tlie  animal  spirits.awaken 
;orrespondent  idea.  Collier. 
It  became  him  who  created  them  to  set  them 
order:  and  if  he  did  so,  it  is  imphitosophical  to 
k  for  any  other  origin  of  the  world,  or  to  pre- 
d  that  it  might  arise  out  of  a  chaos  by  the  mere 
s  of  nature.  Newton's  Opticks. 

PHILOSO'PHICALLY.  arfy.  In  a  man- 
r  contrary  to  the  rules  of  right  reason. 
They  forget  that  he  is  the  first  cause  of  all 
nes,  and  discourse  most  unphilosophically,  ab- 
lly,  and  unsuitably  to  the  nature  of  an  infinite 
uig ;  whose  influence  mast  set  the  wheel 
^oing.  South. 

PHiLOSo'pHiCALNESS.  M.  s.  Incon- 
uity  with  philosophy. 
[  could  dispense  with  the  unphilosophicaljiess  of 
s  their  hypothesis,  were  it  not  unchristian. 

Norris. 

Qnphilo'sophize.  v.  a.  To  degrade 
Dm  the  character  of  a  philosopher.  A 
□rd  made  by  Pope. 

3ur  passions,  our  interests  flow  in  upon  us,  and 
ohilnsophize  us  into  mere  mortals.  Pope. 

ie'rced.  adj.  Not  penetrated ;  not 
erced. 

The  unpierc'd  shade  irabrown'd  the  noontide 
bow'rs.  _  Milton. 

True  Witney  broad-cloth,  with  its  shag  unshorn, 
pierc'd  is  in  the  lasting  tempest  worn.  Gay. 
i'llared.  adj.  Deprived  of  pillars. 
See  the  cirque  falls  !  the  unpillar'd  temple  nods  ! 
eets  pav'd  with  heroes,Tiber  choak'd  with  gods ! 

'i'llowed.  adj.    Wanting  a  pillow, 
'erhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now, 
'gainst  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm 
Ills  her  unpillowd  head,  fraught  with  sad  fears. 

Milton. 

Jnpi'n.  v.  a.  To  open  what  is  shut 
fastened  with  a  pin. 

My  love  doth  so  approve  him, 
at  even  his  subbornness,  his  checks  and  frowns, 
ry'thee  unpin  me)  have  grace  and  favour  in 

them.  Shakesp. 
Jnpin  that  spangled  breast-plate  which  you 

wear, 

at  th'  eyes  of  busy  fools  may  be  slept  there. 

Donne. 

Who  is  the  honest  man  ? 
that  doth  still  and  stroiij;ly  good  pursue, 
God,  his  neighbour,  and  himself  most  true  : 
iVhom  neither  force  nor  fawning  can 
pin,  or  wrench  from  giving  all  their  due. 

Herbert. 

i'nked.  adj.  Kot  marked  witheylet 
les. 

jabriel's  pumps  were  all  vnpink'd  V  th'  heel. 

Shakesp. 

PITIED,  adj.    Not  compassionated ; 
>t  regarded  with  sympathetica!  sorrow. 
Richard  yet  lives  ;  but  at  hand,  at  hand 
ines  his  piteous  and  nnpitied  end. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 
Rich  in  the  world's  opinion,  and  men's  praise, 
id  full  in  all  we  could  desire,  but  days  : 
that  is  warn'd  of  this,  and  sluill  forbear 
vent  a  sigh  for  him,  or  shed  a  tear  ; 
ay  he  live  long  scorn'd,  and  unpity'd  fall, 
id  want  a  mourner  at  his  funeral  ! 

Bishop  Corbet. 
But  he  whose  words  and  fortunes  disagree, 
bsura,  unpity'd,  grows  a  publick  jest. 

Roscommon. 
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He  that  does  not  secure  himself  of  a  stock  of  re- 
putation in  his  greatness,  shall  most  certainly  fall 
nnpitied  in  his  adversity.  L'Estrange. 

As  the  greatest  curse  that  1  can  give, 
Unpitied  be  depos'd,  and  after  live. 

Dryden's  Aureng. 

As  some  sad  turtle  his  lost  love  deplores ; 
Thus,  far  from  Delia,  to  the  winds  I  mourn. 
Alike  unheard,  unpity'd,  and  forlorn.  Pope. 

Passion  xnipit^'d,  and  successless  love, 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart,  and  aggravate 
My  other  griefs.  Addison's  Cato. 

Unpi'tifully.  aih.  Unmercifully ;  with- 
out mercy. 

He  beat  him  most  pitifully. 
— Nay,  that  he  did  not ;  he  beat  him  most  unpiti- 
fully.  Shakesp. 

Unpi'tying.  adj.    Having  no  compas- 
sion. 

To  shame,  to  chains,  or  to  a  certain  grave, 
Lead  on,  unpitying  guides  I  behold  your  slave. 

Glanville. 

Unpla'ced.  adj.    Having  no  place  of 
dependance. 

Unplac'd,  unpensioned.  Pope. 

Unpla'gued.  adj.    Not  tormented. 

Ladies,  that  have  your  feet 
Unplagued  with  corns,  we'll  have  a  bout  with  you. 

Shakesp. 

Unpla'nted.  adj.    Not  planted  ;  spon- 
taneous. 

Figs  there  unplanted  through  the  fields  do  grow. 
Such  as  fierce  Cato  did  the  Romans  show. 

Waller. 

Unpla'usible.  adj.    Not  plausible;  not 
such  as  has  a  fair  appearance. 

There  was  a  mention  of  granting  five  subsidies  : 
and  that  meeting  being,  upon  very  unpopular  and 
unplausihle  reasons,  immediately  dissolved,  ilKJSt 
five  subsidies  were  exacted,  as  if  an  act  had  passed 
to  that  purpose.  Clarendon. 

I,  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends. 
And  well-plac'd  words  of  glosing  courtesy, 
Baited  with  reasons  not  unplausihle, 
Win  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man, 
And  hug  him  into  snares.  Milton. 

Unpla'usive,  adj.    Not  approving. 

'Tis  like  he  'II  question  me, 
Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent  on  him. 

Shakesp. 

Unplea'sant.   adj.     Not  delighting; 
troublesome ;  uneasy. 

Their  skilful  ears  perceive  certain  harsh  and  nn- 
pleasant  discords  in  the  sound  of  our  common 
prayer,  such  as  the  rules  of  divine  harmony,  such 
as  the  laws  of  God  cannot  bear.  Hooker. 

O  sweet  Portia  ! 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper. 

Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Wisdom  is  very  unpleasant  to  the  unlearned. 

Ecclus.  V.  20. 

Upon  Adam's  disobedience,  God  chased  him 
out  of  paradise,  the  most  delicious  part  of  the 
earth,  into  some  other,  the  most  barren  and  un- 
pleasant. Woodward's  Natural  Histm-y. 

Unplea'santly.  adv.  Not  delightfully ; 
uneasily. 

We  cannot  boast  of  good-breeding,  and  the  art 
of  life  ;  but  yet  we  don't  live  unpleasantly  in  pri- 
mitive simplicity  and  good  humour.  Pope. 

Unplea  santness,  n.  s.    Want  of  qua- 
lities to  give  delight. 

As  for  unpleasantness  of  sound,  if  it  doth  happen, 
the  good  of  men's  souls  doth  deceive  our  ears, 
that  we  note  it  not,  or  arm  them  with  patience  to 
endure  it.  Hooker. 

Many  people  cannot  at  all  endure  the  air  of 
London,  not  only  for  its  unpleasantness,  but  for  the 
suii'ocations  whicli  it  causes. 

Graunt's  Bills  of  Mortality. 

All  men  are  willing  to  skulk  out  of  such  com- 
pany ;  tlie  sober  for  the  hazards,  and  tlie  jovial  for 
the  'uujiUvsantness  of  it.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 
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Unplea'sed.  adj.  Not  pleased ;  not 
delighted. 

Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love. 
Than  my  unpleas'd  eye  feel  your  courtesy.  Shak 

Condemn  d  to  live  with  subjects  ever  mute, 
A  savage  prince,  unpleas'd,  though  absolute. 

Dry  den. 

Unple'asing.  adj.  Offensive ;  disgust- 
ing ;  giving  no  delight. 

Set  to  dress  this  garden  : 
How  dares  thy  tongue  sound  this  unpleasing  news 

Shakesp. 

Hence  the  many  mistakes,  which  have  made 
learning  so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuccessful.  Milton. 

If  all  those  great  ])aiiiters,  who  have  left  us  such 
fair  platforms,  had  rigormisly  observed  it  in  their 
figures,  they  had  made  things  more  regularly  true, 
but  withal  very  unpleasing.     Dryden's  Dujresnoy. 

Wow e'ei  unpleasing  be  tlie  news  you  bring, 
I  blame  not  you,  but  your  imperious  king.  Dryd, 

Unpli'atJt.  adj.  Not  easily  bent ;  not 
conforming  to  the  will. 

The  chisel  hath  more  glory  than  tlie  pencil  ; 
that,  being  so  hard  an  instrument,  and  working 
upon  so  unpliant  stutf,  can  yet  leave  strokes  of 
so  gentle  appearance.  Wotton. 

Unplo'wed.  ar//.    Not  plowed. 

Good  sound  land,  that  hath  lain  long  unplowed. 

Mort  imer. 

To  Unplu'me.  v.  a.  To  strip  of  plumes ; 
to  degrade. 

In  the  most  ordinary  pliaenomena  in  nature,  we 
shall  find  enough  to  shame  confidence,  and  un- 
pliime  dogmatizing.  Glanville. 

Unpoe'tical.  7  adj.  Not  such  as  be- 
Unpoe'tick.   3    comes  a  poet. 

Nor,  for  an  epithet  that  fails. 
Bite  off  your  unpoctick  nails. 
Unjust !  why  should  you,  in  such  veins. 
Reward  your  fingers  for  your  brains    B.  Corbet. 
Unpo'lished.  adj. 

1.  Not  smoothed;  not  brightened  by  at- 
trition. 

Palladio,  having  noted  in  an  old  arch  at  Ve- 
rona some  part  of  the  materials  cut  in  fine  forms, 
and  some  unpolished,  doth  conclude,  that  the  an- 
cients did  leave  the  outward  face  of  their  marbles, 
or  free-stone,  without  any  sculpture,  till  they  were 
laid  in  the  body  of  the  building.  Wotton. 

He  affirms  it  to  have  been  the  ancient  custom  of 
all  the  Greeks,  to  sot  up  unpolished  stones,  instead 
of  images,  to  the  honour  of  the  gods.  Stillingjieet. 

2.  Not  civilized ;  not  refined. 

Finding  new  words, 
Such  as  of  old  wise  bards  employ'd  to  make 
Unpolish'd  men  their  wild  retreats  forsake.  Waller. 

Those  first  unpolish'd  matrons,  big  and  bold. 
Gave  suck  to  infants  of  gigantick  mould.  Dryden. 

Unpoli'te.  adj.  [impoli,  Fr.  impolitus, 
Lat.]  Not  elegant ;  not  refined  ;  not 
civil. 

Discourses  for  the  pulpit  should  be  cast  into  a 
plain  method,  and  the  reasons  ranged  under  the 
words,  first,  secondly,  and  thirdly  ;  however  they 
may  be  now  fancied  to  sound  unpolite,  or  unfashion- 
able. Waits  on  the  Mind. 

Unpollu'ted.  adj.  [impollutux,  Lat.] 
'Not  corrupted  ;  not  defiled. 

Lay  her  i'  th'  earlli  ; 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  tlesh 
May  violets  spring  !  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Till  oft  converse  with  heav'niy  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shape, 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 
And  turn  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence. 
Till  all  be  made  immortal.  Milton. 

Though  unpolluted  yet  with  actual  ill. 
She  half  commits,  who  sins  but  in  her  will,  Dryd. 

Unpo'pular,  adj.  Not  fitted  to  please 
the  people. 

The  practices  of  these  men,  under  the  covert  of 
feigned  zeal,  made  the  appearance  of  sincere  devo- 
tion ridiculous  and  unpopular. Addison's  Freeholder, 
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Unpo'rtable.  adj.    [un  and  portable.] 
Not  to  be  carried. 

Had  their  cables  of  iron  cliaitis  had  any  great 
length,  they  had  been  importable  ;  and  being  snort, 
the  ships  must  have  sunk  at  an  anchor  in  any 
stream  of  weather  or  counter-tide.  Raleigh. 
Unposse'ssed.  adj.  Not  had;  not  held  ; 
not  enjoyed. 

He  claims  the  crown. 
—Is  the  chair  empty  ?  is  the  sword  unsway'd  ? 
Is  the  king  dead  ?  the  empire  unpossess'd  ?  Shak. 

Such  vast  room  in  nature  unpossess'd 
By  living  soul,  desert,  and  desolate, 
Only  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  glimpse  of  light,  Milton. 
The  cruel  something  unpossess'd 
Corrodes  and  leavens  all  the  rest.  Pjw. 
Unposse'ssing.  adj.    Having  no  pos- 
session. 

Thou  unpossessine  bastard,  dost  thou  think 
That  I  would  stand  against  thee  ?  Shakesp. 
Unpra'cticable.  adj.    Not  feasible. 
I  tried  such  of  the  things  that  came  into  my 
thoughts,  as  were  not  in  that  place  and  time  vn- 
practicable.  Bnyle. 

Unpra'ctised.  adj. 

1,  Not  skilful  by  use  and  experience; 
raw  ;  being  in  the  state  of  a  novice. 

The  full  sum  of  me 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractis'd. 

Shakesp. 

Uiwractis'd,  unprepar'd,  and  still  to  seek.  Milt. 
I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade  ; 
The  fool  of  love,  unpractis'd  to  persuade, 
An'd  want  the  soothing  arts.  Dryden, 

2,  Not  known  ;  not  familiar  by  use. 

His  tender  eye  by  too  direct  a  ray 
Wounded,  and  flyini£  from  unpractis'd  day  Prior. 

Unpra'ised.  adj.    Not  celebrated ;  not 
praised. 

The  land 

In  antique  times  was  savage  wilderness ; 
Unpeopled,  unmanur'd,  unprov'd,  unprais'd. 

Spenser. 

If  the  young  African  for  fame 
His  wasted  country  freed  from  Punick  rage, 
The  deed  becomes  unprais'd,  the  ruan  at  least. 
And  loses,  though  but  verbal,  his  reward.  Milton. 

Nor  pass  unprais'd  the  vest  and  veil  divine. 
Which  wand'ring  foliage  and  rich  flow'rs  entwine. 

Dryden. 

Unpreca'rious.  adj.    Not  dependant 
on  another. 

The  stars,  which  grace  the  high  expansion  bright. 
By  their  own  beams,  and  unprecarious  light. 
At  a  vast  distance  from  each  other  lie.  Blackmore. 

Unpre'cedented,  adj.    Not  justifiable 
by  any  example. 

The  secret  of  all  this  unprecedented  proceeding 
in  their  masters,  they  must  not  impute  to  freedom. 

Swift. 

To  Unpredi'ct,  v.  a.    To  retract  pre- 
diction. 

Means  1  must  use,  thou  say'st  prediction  else 
W  ill  unpredict,  and  fail  me  of  the  throne.  Milton. 
Unprefe'rred.  adj.    Not  advanced. 
To  make  a  scholar,  keep  him  under  while  he 
is  j'oung,  or  unpreferred.  Collier  on  Pride. 

Unpre'gnant,  adj.    Not  prolifick ;  not 
quick  of  wit. 
This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  un- 
pregnant, 

And  dull  to  all  proceedings.  Shakesp. 

Unpreju'dicate,         Not  prepossessed 
by  any  settled  notions. 
A  pure  mind  in  a  chaste  body  is  the  mother  of 

,  wisdom,  sincere  principles,  and  unprejudicite  un- 
derstanding. Taqlor. 

Unpre'jtjdiced,  adj.    Free  from  jjre- 

judice ;  free   from  prepossession ;  not 

preoccupied  by  opinion ;  void  of  pre 
conceived  notions. 
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The  meaning  of  them  may  be  so  plain,  as  that 
any  unprejudiced  and  reasonable  man  may  cer- 
tainly understand  them.  Tilhtson. 

Several,  when  they  had  informed  themselves  of 
our  Saviour's  history,  and  examined,  with  unpre- 
judiced minds,  the  doctrines  and  manners  of  his 
disciples,  were  so  struck,  that  they  professed  them- 
selves of  that  sect.  Addison. 

Unprela'tical,  adj.    Unsuitable  to  a 
prelate. 

The  archbishop  of  York,  by  such  unprelatical, 
ignominious  arguments,  in  plain  terms  advised 
him  to  pass  that  act.  Clarendon. 

Unpreme'ditated,  adj.  Not  prepared 
in  the  mind  before-hand. 

Ask  me  what  question  thou  canst  possible. 
And  I  will  answer  unpremeditated. 

Shakesp  Henry  VI. 
She  dictates  to  me  slunib'ring;  or  inspires 
Easy  ray  unpremeditated  verse. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
The  slow  of  speech  make  unpremeditated  ha- 
rangues, or  converse  readily  in  languages  that  they 
are  t)ut  little  acquainted  with.  Addison. 

Unprepa'red.  adj. 

1.  Not  fitted  by  previous  measures. 

In  things  which  most  concern 
Unpractis'd,  unprepar'd,  and  still  to  seek.  Milton. 

To  come  unprepared  before  him,  is  an  argument 
that  we  do  not  esteem  God. 

Duppa's  Rules  for  Devotion. 
Fields  are  full  of  eyes,  and  woods  have  ears  ; 
For  this  the  wise  are  ever  on  their  guard. 
For  unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprepar'd.  Dryden. 

2,  Not  made  fit  for  the  dreadful  moment 
of  departure, 

I  would  nut  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit  ; 
No,  heavens  forefend  !  Shakesp.  Othello. 

My  unprepar'd  and  unrelenting  breath 
Was  snatch'd  away  by  the  swift  hand  of  death. 

Roscommon. 

Unprepa'redness.  n.  s.  State  of  being 
unprepared. 

I  believe  my  innocency,  and  unpreparedness  to 
assert  my  rights  and  honour,  make  rae  the  most 
guilty  in  their  esteem,  who  would  not  so  easily 
have  declared  a  war  against  me,  if  I  had  first 
assaulted  them.  King  Charles. 

Unpreposse's.sed.  adj.  Not  prepossess- 
ed ;  not  preoccupied  by  notions. 

The  unprepossessed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
well-di«posed  on  the  other,  are  affected  with  a  due 
fear  of  these  things.  South. 

It  finds  the  mind  naked,  and  unprepossessed  with 
any  former  notions,  and  so  easily  and  insensibly 
gams  upon  the  assent.  South. 

Unpre'ssed.  adj. 
J ,  Not  pressed. 

Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpress'd  in  Rome  ? 

Shakesp. 

In  these  soft  shades,  unpress'd  by  ,/uman  feet. 
Thy  happy  Phcenix  keeps  his  balmy  seat.  Tickell. 
2,  Not  inforced. 

They  left  not  any  error  in  government  unmen- 
tioned,  or  unpressed  with  the  sharpest  and  most 
palhetical  expressions.  Clarendon. 

Unpretending,  adj.     Not  claiming 
any  distinctions. 

Bad  writers  are  not  ridiculed,  because  ridicule 
ought  tn  be  a  pleasure,  but  to  undeceive  and  vin- 
dicate the  honest  and  unpretending  part  of  man- 
kind from  imposition.  Pope. 
Unprev A  ILING,  adj.  Being  of  no  force. 
Throw  to  earth  this  unprevailing  woe. 

Shakes}).  Hamlet. 

Unpreve'nted.  adj. 
1,  Not  previously  hindered. 

A  pack  of  sorriiws,  which  would  pressyou  down, 
If  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave.  Shakesp. 
•2.  Not  preceded  by  any  thing. 
Thy  grace 

Comes  unprevented,  uuimplor'd,  unsought.  Milton. 
Unpri'ncely.   adj.     Unsuitable  to  a 
prince. 
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I  could  not  have  given  ray  enemies  greater  ad. 
vantages,  than  by  so  unprirtcely  an  inconstancy. 

King  Charlei, 

Unpri'ncipled.  adj.     Not  settled  in 
tenets  or  opinions. 

I  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek,  ^ 
Or  so  unprincipled  in  virtue's  book. 
As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 
Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  tlioughts. 

Milt(m'. 

Others  betake  them  to  state  affairs,  with  souls 
so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and  true  generous  breed- 
ing, that  flattery,  and  court  shifts,  and  tyrannou» 
aphorisms,  appear  to  them  the  highest  points  of 
wisdom.  Milton  on  Education. 

Unpri'nted,  adj.    Not  printed. 

Defer  it,  till  you  have  finished  these  that  are 
yet  unprinted.  Pope. 

Unpri'sable.  adj.    Not  valued;  not  of 
estimation. 

A  baubling  vessel  was  he  captain  of. 
For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprisable.  Shakeip, 

Unpri'soned.  adj.    Set  free  from  con- 
finement. 

Several  desires  led  parts  away. 
Water  declin'd  with  earth,  the  air  did  stay  ; 
Fire  rose,  and  each  from  other  but  untied. 
Themselves  unprison'd  were  and  purified.  Donne, 

Unpri'zed.  adj.    Not  valued. 

Not  all  the  dukes  of  wat'rish  Burgundy 
Can  buy  this  unpriz'd,  precious  maid  of  me. 

Shakei/p. 

Unprocla'imed.  adj.    Not  notified  by 
a  publick  declaration. 

The  Syrian  king,  who  to  surprize 
One  man,  assassin-like,  had  levied  war. 
War  unprocluim'd.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 

Unprofa'ned.  adj.    Not  violated. 
Unspoil'd  shall  be  her  arms,  and  unprofan'd 
Her  holy  limbs  with  any  human  hand  ; 
And  in  a  marble  tomb  laid  in  her  native  land. 

Dryden. 

Unpro'fitable.  adj.    Useless  ;  serving 
no  purpose. 

The  church  being  eased  of  unprofitable  labours, 
needful  offices  may  the  better  be  attended. 

Hooker. 

Should  he  reason  with  unprofitable  talk 

Job,  XV.  3. 

My  son  Onesimus  I  have  begotten  in  my  bonds ; 
which  in  time  past  was  to  tliee  unprofitable,  but 
now  profitable  to  thee  and  me.        Philemon,  11. 

They  receive  aliment  sufficient,  and  yet  no  more 
than  they  can  well  digest;  and  withal  sweat  out 
the  coarsest  and  unprojitablest  \\iice. 

Bacon's  Natural  H'lstory, 
It  is  better  to  fall  honourably,  than  to  survive 
in  an  unprofitable  and  nnglorious  life.  L'Estrange^ 
Then  ihey,  who  brothers'  better  claim  disown. 
Defraud  their  clients,  and,  to  lucre  sold. 
Sit  broodii\g  i>r,  unprojitahle  goUi.  Dryden. 

With  shame  and  sorrow  fill'd, 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime.  Dryden, 

An  ox  that  waits  the  coming  blow, 
Old  and  iinprofitable  to  the  plough.  Dryden, 

with  tears  so  tender. 
As  any  heart,  but  only  her's,  could  move; 
Trembling  before  her  bolted  doors  he  stood. 
And  there  pour'd  out  th'  unprofitable  flood. 

Dryden. 

Unpro'fitableness.  n.  s.  Uselessness. 

We  are  so  persuaded  of  the  unprofitableness  of 
your  science,  that  you  can  but  leave  us  where  you 
find  us;  but  if  you  succeed,  you  increase  the 
number  of  your  party.  Addison. 

Unpro'fitably.  adv.  Uselessly;  with- 
out advantage. 

I  should  not  now  unprofitably  spend 
Mvself  in  words,  or  calcli  at  empty  hope. 
By  airv  ways,  for  solid  certainties.     Ben  Jonsm, 

Our  C'>unlry's  cause, 
That  drew  our  swords,  now  wrests  'em  from  our 
hands. 

And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  bl"f>d 
Unprofitably  shed.  Addison's  Cain. 
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PRo'fited.  adj.    Having  no  gain. 

Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds, 

ther  than  make  unprqfited  return.  Shakesp 

proli'fick.  adj.  Barren;  not  pro- 
active. 

Great  rains  drown  many  insects,  and  render 
ir  eggs  unprotifick,  or  destroy  them.  Hale. 

PKO'mising.  adj.  Giving  no  pro- 
ise  of  excellence  ;  having  no  appear- 
ice  of  value. 

[f  he  be  naturally  listless  and  dreaming,  this 
jrromisin^  disposition  is  none  of  the  easiest  to 
dealt  with.  Locke. 
An  attempt  as  difficult,  and  unpromising  of  suc- 
is,  as  if  lie  should  make  the  essay  to  produce 
ne  new  kind  of  animals  out  of  such  senseless 
terials.  Bentley. 

RONo'uNCED.  adj.  Not  uttered; 
)t  spoken. 

Mad'st  imperfect  words,  with  childish  trips, 
Spronounc'd,  slide  through  ray  infant  lips. 

Milton. 

Ro'pER.  adj. 
lot  peculiar. 

Millions  nightly  lie  in  those  unproper  beds, 
lich  they  dare  swear  peculiar.  Shakesp.  Othello. 
nfit ;  not  right. 

Ro'PERLY.  adv.  Contrarilyto  pro- 
iety;  improperly. 

kneel  before  thee,  and  unproperly 

w  duty  as  mistaken  all  the  while 
tween  the  child  and  parent.  Shakesp.  Coriotanus. 

ropi'tious.  adj.  Not  favourable  ; 
luspicious. 

Fwas  when  the  dog-star's  unpropitious  ray 
ote  ey'ry  brain,  and  wither'd  ev'ry  bay, 
was  the  sun.  Pope. 

Ropo'rtioned.  adj.  Not  suited 
omething  else. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
ipy  unprojiortion  d  thought  his  act.  Shakesp. 

Ropo  SED.  adj.    Not  proposed. 

lie  means  are  unpropos'd.  Dryden. 

Ro'ppED.  adj.  Not  supported  ;  not 
^leld. 

e  lives  at  random,  carelessly  difFus'd, 

h  languish'd  head  unpropp'd,  as  one  past  hope, 

ndoiied,  and  by  himself  given  over. 

Milton's  Agmistes. 
he  fatal  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh, 
cut  the  nerves  ;  the  nerves  no  more  sustain 
bulk  ;  the  bulk,  unpropp'd,  falls  headlong  on 
the  plain.  Dryden. 

Ro'sPEROUS.  adj.  [improsper,  Lat.] 
fortunate ;  not  prosperous. 

be  winter  had  been  very  unprosperous  and  uii- 
essful  to  the  king.  Clarendon. 
ought  unprosp'rous  shall  thy  ways  attend, 
nwith  good  omens,  and  with  heav'n  thy  frii  nd. 

Pnpe. 

Ro'sPEROUSLY.  adv.  Unsuccess- 

y- 

hen  a  prince  fights  justly,  and  yet  unprnsper- 
I,  if  he  could  see  all  those  reasons  for  which 
hath  so  ordered  it,  he  would  think  it  the 
t  reasonable  thing  in  the  world.  Taylor. 
aoTE'CTED.  adj.  Not  protected  ; 
supported ;  not  defended, 
y  woeful  experience,  they  both  did  learn,  that 
irsake  the  true  God  of  heaven,  is  to  fall  into 
uch  evils  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  men, 
sr  destitute  of  grace  divine,  may  commit,  or, 
•otected  from  above,  endure.  Hooker. 
RO'VED.  adj. 

)t  tried ;  not  known  by  trial. 

I'he  land 
ntique  times  was  savage  wilderness, 
leopled,  unmanur'd,  unprov'd,  unprais'd. 

Spenser. 

Iiere  I  found  a  fresh  unproved  knight, 
3se  manly  hands  imbrued  in  guilty  blood 
never  been.  Fairy  Queen. 
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2.  Not  evinced  by  argument. 

There  is  much  of  what  should  be  demonstrated 
left  unproved  by  those  chymical  experiments, 

Boyk 

To  Unprovi'de.  v.  a.    To  divest  of  re- 
solution or  qualifications ;  to  un  furnish. 

I  '11  not  expostulate  with  her,  lest 
Her  beauty  unprovide  my  mind  again. 

Shakesp.  Othello. 

Prosperity,  inviting  every  sense 
With  various  arts  to  unprovide  my  mind  , 
VVhat  but  a  Spartan  spirit  can  sustain 
The  shocks  of  such  temptations  ?  Southern. 

Unprovi'ded,  adj. 

1.  Not  secured  or  qualified  by  previous 
measures. 

Where  shall  I  find  one  that  can  steal  well  ?  O 
for  a  fine  thief  of  two  and  twenty,  or  thereabout ; 
I  am  heinously  unprovided.      Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

With  his  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 
My  unprffvided  body,  lanc'd  my  arm.  Shakesp. 

Tears,  for  a  stroke  foreseen,  aflFord  relief; 
But,  unprovided  for  a  sudden  blow. 
Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow, 
And  petrify  with  grief.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  furnished ;  not  previously  supplied 

Those  unprovided  of  tackling  and  victual  are 
forced  to  sea.  King  Charles. 

The  seditious  had  neither  weapons,  order,  nor 
counsel ;  but,  being  in  all  things  unprovided,  were 
slain  like  beasts,  Hayward. 

Th'  ambitious  empress  with  her  son  is  join'd, 
And,  in  his  brother's  absence,  has  design'd 
The  unprjvided  town  to  take,  Dryden. 

True  zeal  is  not  a  solitary,  melancholy  grace,  as 
if  only  fit  to  dwell  in  mean  minds;  such  as  are 
utterly  unprovided  of  all  other  natural,  moral,  or 
spiritual  abilities.  Spratt. 

Courts  are  sefdora  unprovided  of  persons  under 
this  character,  on  whom  most  employments  natu- 
rally fall.  Swift. 

Unprovo'ked.  adj.    Not  provoked. 

The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltless  of  the  plough, 
And  unprovok  d,  did  fruitful  stores  allow.  Dryden. 

Let  them  forbear  all  open  and  secret  methods 
of  encouraging  a  rebellion  so  destructive,  and  so 
unprovoked.  Addison. 

Unprovo'king.  adj.  Giving  no  of- 
fence. 

1  stabbed  him  a  stranger,unprwi)fc!n^,inofrensive. 

Fleetwood. 

Unpru'ned.  arfy.    Not  cut ;  not  lopped. 

The  whole  land  is  full  of  weeds ; 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd.  Shakes]}. 

Unpu'blick.  adj.  Private ;  not  gene- 
rally knownj  or  seen. 

Virgins  must  be  retired  and  nnpnblick:  for  all 
freedom  of  society  is  a  violence  done  to  virginity, 
not  in  its  natural,  but  in  its  moral  capacity  ;  that 
is,  it  loses  part  of  its  severity  and  strictness,  by 
publishing  that  person,  whose  work  is  religion, 
whose  thoughts  must  dwell  in  heaven.  Taylor. 

Unpu'blished.  adj. 
J.  Secret;  unknown. 

.All  blest  secrets ; 
All  von  nnpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spriiig  witli  m^'  tears.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

2.  Not  given  to  the  publick. 

Apply  your  care  wholly  to  those  which  areiin- 
pubiished.  Pope. 

Unpunished,  adj.  [hnpunis,  Fr.]  Not 
punished;  suffered  to  continue  in  im- 
punity. 

Bind  not  one  sin  upon  another,  for  in  one  thou 
shalt  not  be  unpunished.  Ecclus.  viii,  8. 

Divine  justice  will  not  let  oppression  go  unpu- 
nish.ed.  L  Estrange. 

The  veiit'rous  victor  march'd  unpunish'd  hence, 
And  seem'd  to  boast  his  fortunate  offence. 

Dryde7i. 

Unpu'rchased.  adj.  Unbought. 

Unpnrchas'd  plenty  our  full  tables  loads. 
And  part  of  what  they  lent,  retorn  t'  our  gods. 

Denham. 
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UnpU'RGED.  adj.  Not  purged ;  unpuri- 
fied. 

Is  Brutus  sick  ? 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed. 
To  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air. 
To  add  unto  his  sickness  ?    Shakesp.  Julius  Ctesar. 

In  her  visage  round  those  spots,  unpurg'd, 
Vapours  not  yet  into  her  substance  turn'd. 

Milton. 

Unpu'rified.  adj. 

1.  Not  freed  from  recrement, 

2.  Not  cleansed  from  sin. 

Our  sinful  nation,  having  been  long  in  the  fur- 
nace, is  now  come  out,  but  unpurified. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Unpu'rposed.  adj.  Not  designed  ;  not 
intentional. 

Do  it. 

Or  thy  precedent  services  are  a.. 

But  accidents  unpurpos'd.Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Unpursu'ed.  adj.    Not  pursued. 

All  night  the  dreadless  angel  unpursued 
Through  heav'n's  wide  champain  held  his  way, 

Milton. 

Unpu'trified.  adj.  Not  corrupted  by 
rottenness.  * 

Meat  and  drink  last  longer  unputrified,  or  un- 
soured,  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 
No  animal  unputrified,  being  burnt,  yields  any 
alkaline  salt ;  but,  putrified,  yields  a  volatile 
alkali.  Arbuthnot. 

Unqua'lified.  adj.    Not  fit. 

Till  he  has  deuudated  himself  of  all  these  in- 
cumbrances, he  is  utterly  unqualified  for  these 
agonies.  Decay  of  Piety. 

All  the  writers  against  Christianity,  since  the 
Revolution,  have  been  of  the  lowest  rank  in  re- 
gard to  literature,  wit,  and  sense  ;  and  upon  that 
account  wholly  unqualified  to  propagate  neresies, 
unless  among  a  people  already  abandoned. 

Swift, 

Tories  are  more  hated  by  the  zealous  wbigs 
than  the  very  papists,  and  as  much  unqualified  for 
the  smallest  offices.  Swift. 

To  Unqua'lify.  v.  a.  To  disquahfy;  to 
divest  of  qualification. 

Arbitrary  power  so  diminishes  the  basis  of  the 
female  figure,  as  to  unqualify  a  woman  for  an 
evening  walk.  Addison. 

Our  private  misfortunes  may  unqualify  us  for 
charity  ;  but  reflect,  whether  they  may  not  have 
been  inflicted  by  God,  as  a  just  punishment  of  our 
former  unmercifulness.  Atterbury. 

Deafness  unqualifies  me  for  all  company. 

Sunfl. 

Unqua'rrellable.  mdj.  Such  as  can- 
not be  impugned. 

There  arise  unto  the  examination  such  satisfac- 
tory and  unquarrelable  reasons,  as  may  confirm  the 
causes  generally  received. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

To  Unque'en.  v.  a.    To  divest  of  the  i 
dignity  of  queen. 

F.rabalm  me. 
Then  lay  me  forth  ;  although  unqueen'd,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me, 

Shakesp. 

Unque'nchable.  adj.  Unextinguish- 
able. 

We  represent  wildfires  burning  in  water  and 
unquenchable.  Bacon. 

The  people  on  their  holidays. 
Impetuous,  insolent,  u)i(;i(ej!cfea6/e.  Milt.  Agonistcs. 

The  criminal's  penitence  may  have  iiurnhered 
him  among  the  saints,  when  our  unretracted  un- 
chariiableiiess  may  send  us  to  unquenchable  flames. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Our  love  of  God,  our  unquenchable  desires  to 
promote  our  well-grounded  hopes  to  enjoy  hi» 
glory,  should  take  the  chief  place  in  our  zeal. 

Spratt's  Sermons.. 

Unqle'nchableness.  n.  s.  Unextiu- 
guishableness. 
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I  was  amazed  to  see  tlie  unqiienchablenets  of  this 
fire.  Hakewill. 

Unque'nched.  adj. 

1.  Not  extinguished. 

We  have  heats  of  dungs,  and  of  lime  unqiienched. 

Bacon. 

2.  Not  extinguishable. 

Sadness,  or  great  joy,  equally  dissipate  the 
spirits,  and  immoderate  exercise  iu  hot  air,  with 
U7iquenched  thirst.  Arbuthnot. 

Unquestionable,  adj. 

1.  Indubitable  ;  not  to  be  doubted. 

The  duke's  carriage  was  surely  noble  through 
out ;  of  unq'iestionable  courage  in  himself,  and 
rather  fearful  of  fame  than  danger.  Wotton. 

One  reason  that  mathematical  demonstrations 
are  uncontroverted  is,  because  interest  hath  no 
place  in  those  unquestionable  verities. 

Glanville's  Scepsis. 

There  is  an  unquestionable  magnificence  in  every 
part  of  Paradise  Lost.  Addison. 

2.  Such  as  cannot  bear  to  be  questioned 
without  impatience :  this  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  here. 

What  were  his  marks  ? 
—A  lean  cheek,  which  you  have  not ;  an  un- 
questionable  spirit,  which  you  have  not.  Shakesp, 

Unque'stionably.  adv.  Indubitably  ; 
without  doubt. 

Ifthe  fathers  viere  unquestionably  of  lha  houshold 
of  faith,  and  all  to  do  good  to  them  ;  then  cer- 
tainly their  children  cannot  be  strangers  in  this 
houshold.  Spratt. 

St.  Austin  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  parts, 
but,  interposing  in  a  controversy  where  his  talent 
did  not  lie,  shewed  his  zeal  against  tlie  antipodes 
to  very  ill  purpose.  Burnet. 

Unque'stioned.  adj. 

1.  Not  doubted  ;  passed  without  doubt. 

Other  relations  in  good  authors,  though  we  do 
not  positively  deny,  yet  have  they  not  been  un- 
questioned by  some.  Brown. 

2.  Indisputable ;  not  to  be  opposed. 

It  did  not  please  the  gods,  who  instruct  the 
people ; 

And  their  unquestim'd  pleasures  must  be  serv'd. 

Ben  Jonson. 

3.  Not  interrogated ;  not  examined. 

She  mutt'ring  pray'rs,  as  holy  rites  she  meant. 
Through  tlie  divided:  crowd  unquestiond  went. 

Dry  den. 

Unqui'ck.  flfif/.    Motionless;  not  alive. 

His  senses  droop,  his  steady  eyes  nnqnick  ; 
And  much  he  .lils,  and  yet  he  is  liut  sick. 

Daniel's  Civil  ]Var. 
Unquic'kened.  adj.     Not  animated; 
not  ripened  to  vitality. 

Every  foetus  bears  a  secret  hoard. 
With  sleeping,  unexpanded  issue  stor'd  ; 
Which  num'rous  but  unquickend  progeny 
Clasp'd  and  enwrapp'd  wiiliin  each  other  lie. 

Blackmore. 

Unqui  et,  adj.  [inquitt,  Fr.  inquietus, 
Lat.] 

1 .  Moved  with  perpetual  agitation ;  not 
cabn ;  not  still. 

From  grammatick  flats  and  shallows,  they  are 
on  the  sudden  transported  to  be  tossed  and  tur- 
moiled  with  their  unballasted  wits,  in  fathomless 
and  unquiet  depths  of  controversy.  Milton. 

2.  Disturbed;  full  of  perturbation;  not 
at  peace. 

Go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife. 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend  ; 
For  never  sliall  j'ou  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.     Shakesp.  Merch.  of  Venice. 

Thy  love  hopeful  to  regain, 
From  thee  I  will  not  hide 
What  thoughts  in  my  unquitt  breast  are  ris'n. 

Milton. 

3.  Restless;  unsatisfied.  ^ 

She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxes,  and  the  ring  ;  v?, 
A  vain,  unquiet,  glitt'ring,  wretched  thing.  Pope. 
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Mirth  from  company  is  but  a  fluttering,  unquiet 
motion,  that  heats  about  the  breast  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  after  leaves  it  empty.  Pope 
Unqui'etly.  adv.    Without  rest. 
Who's  there  besides  foul  weather  ? 
— One  minded  like  the  weather,  most 
Unquietly.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Unqui'etness.  ra.  s. 

1 .  Want  of  tranquillity. 

Thou,  like  a  violent  noise,  cam'st  rushing  in. 
And  mak'st  them  wake  and  start  to  new  unquietness. 

Denham. 

2.  Want  of  peace. 
It  is  most  enemy  to  war,  and  most  hateth  un 

quietness.  SpcTiser. 

3.  Restlessness;  turbulence. 
What  pleasure  can  there  be  in  that  estate, 

Which  your  unquietness  has  made  me  hate  ? 

Dryden. 

4.  Perturbation;  uneasiness. 

Is  my  lord  angry 
—He  went  hence  but  now. 
And  certainly  in  strange  unquietness. 

Shakesp.  Othello 

From  inordinate  love,  and  vain  fear,  comes  all 
unquietness  of  spirit,  and  distraction  of  our  senses 

Taylor 

Unra'cked.  adj.    Not  poured  from  the 
lees. 

Rack  the  one  vessel  from  the  lees,  and  pour  the 
Ices  of  the  racked  vessel  into  the  unracked  vessel. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 
Unra'ked.  adj.    Not  thrown  together 
and  covered.    Used  only  of  fires. 

Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimnies  slialt  thou  leap  : 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd,  and  hearths  un- 
swept. 

There  pinch  the  maids.       Shakesp.  Merry  Wives. 

Unra'nsacked.  adj.    Not  pillaged. 

He  gave  that  rich  city  for  a  prey  unto  his  sol- 
diers, who  left  neither  "house  nor  comer  thereof 

unransacked.  Knolles. 

Unra'nsomed.  adj.    Not  set  free  by 
payment  for  liberty. 

Unransom'd  here  receive  the  spotless  fair. 
Accept  the  heca'.omb  the  Greeks  prepare. 

Pope's  Iliad. 

To  Unra  vel,  v.  a. 

1.  To  disentangle  ;  to  extricate;  to  clear, 
He  has  unravelled  the  studied  cheats  of  great 

artificers.  rell. 
There  unravel  all 
This  dark  design,  this  mystery  of  fate. 

Addison's  Cato. 

V.  itii  Machiavelian  sagacity  thou  unravelledst 
intrigues  of  state.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  disorder ;  to  throw  out  of  the  pre- 
sent order. 

How  can  any  thing  succeed  well  with  pejvle 
that  are  to  be  pleased  with  nothing,  unless  the  Hall 
of  the  universe  may  be  unravelled,  and  the  laws 
of  Providence  reversed  ?  L' Estrange. 

O  the  traytor's  name  ! 
I  'II  know  it ;  I  will :  art  shall  be  conjur'd  for  it. 
And  nature  all  unravell'd. 

Dryden  and  Lee's  Oedipus. 
So  prophane  and  sceptical  an  age  takes  a  pride 
in  unravelling  all  the  received  principles  of  reason 
and  religion.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  clear  up  the  intrigue  of  a  play. 

The  solution  or  imruvelling  of  the  intrigue  com- 
mences, when  the  reader  begins  to  see  the  doubts 
cleared  up.  Pope. 

Thus  supernaturally  is  the  plot  brought  to  per- 
fection ;  nor  is  the  unravelling  of  it  less  happily 
imagined.  Shakesp.  Illustrated. 

Unra  zored,  adj.  Unshaven. 

As  smooth  as  Hebe's  thtir  unrazor'd  lips. 

Milton. 

Unre'ached.  adj.    Not  attained. 

Labour  with  unequal  force  to  climb 
That  lofty  hill,  unreach'd  by  former  time,- 

Dryden. 

Unre'ad.  adj. 
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1.  Not  read ;  not  publickly  pronounced.^ 

These  books  are  safer  and  better  to  be  left 
publickly  unread.  Hooker, 

His  muse  had  starv'd,  had  not  a  piece  unread. 
And  by  a  player  bought,  supply'd  her  bread. 

Dryden 

2.  Untaught ;  not  learned  in  books 

Uncertain  whose  the  narrower  span. 
The  clown  unread,  or  half-read  gentleman.  Dryd. 

Unre'apiness.  n.  s. 

1.  Want  of  readiness;  want  of  prompt 
ness. 

This  impreparation  and  unreadiness  when  the' 
find  in  us,  they  turn  it  to  the  soothing  up  of  them 
selves  in  that  accursed  fancy.  Hooker 

2.  Want  of  preparation. 
Nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  tranquillity 

and  a  contented  spirit,  as  the  amazement  and  con 
fusions  of  unreadiness  and  inconsideration. 

Taylor's  Rule  of  Holy  Living. 

Unre'ady.  adj. 

1 .  Not  prepared ;  not  fit. 
The  fairy  knight 

Departed  thence,  albe  his  wounds  wide. 
Not  throughly  lieal'd,  unready  were  to  ride. 

Spens&i 

How  now,  my  lords  ?  what  all  unready  so  ? 

Shakesji 

2.  Not  prompt ;  not  quick. 

From  a  temperate  inactivity,  we  are  unready  <| 
put  in  execution  the  suggestions  of  reason ;  or  bl 
a  content  in  every  species  of  truth,  we  embrat 
the  shadow  thereof.  Brom\ 

3.  Awkward ;  ungain. 
Young  men,  in  the  conduct  of  actions,  use  e: 

treme  remedies  at  first,  and  that  which  doublei 
all  errors  will  not  acknowledge  or  retract  thei 
like  an  wnfeacZi/ horse,  that  will  neither  stop  iji 
turn.  Bacm 

Unre'al.  adj.    Unsubstantial ;  havinj 
only  appearance. 

Hence,  terrible  shadow  I 
Unreal  mock'ry,  hence  I  Shakesp.  Macbet, 

1  with  pain 

Voyag'd  th'  unreal  vast  unbounded  deep  | 
Of  horrible  confusion.        Milton's  Paradise  Lo. 

Unre'asonable.  adj. 

1.  Exorbitant;  claiming  or  insisting  c| 
more  than  is  fit. 

Since  every  language  is  so  full  of  its  own  pr 
prieties,  that  what  is  beautiful  in  one  is  oft 
barbarous  in  another,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
limit  a  translator  to  the  narrow  compass  of  1 
author's  words.  Dryden's  Preface  to  Ovil 

My  intention,  in  [irefixing  your  name,  is  not 
desire  your  protection  of  the  following  pape; 
which  1  take  to  be  a  very  unreasonable  reques 
since,  by  being  inscribed  to  you,  you  cannot  i| 
commend  them  wiih(mt  some  suspicion  of  p; 
tiality.     Swift's  Project  for  the  Advan.  of  ReligiA 

2.  Not  agreeable  to  reason. 
No  reason  known  to  us ;  but  that  there  is 

reason  thereof,  I  judge  most  unreasonable  to  i 
gir.e.  Hooh 
It  is  unreasonable  for  men  to  be  judges  iu  th 
own  cjses  ;  self-love  will  make  men  jiartial 
themselves  and  their  friends.  Loci| 
She  entertained  innny  unreasonable  prejudii 
against  him  ^lefore  she  was  acquainted  with 
personal  wort!  .  Addiii 

3.  Greater  thai!  is  fit ;  immoderate. 
Those  that  place  C  m'h  Sope  in  another  woil 

have,  in  a  great  measure,  conquered  dread 
death,  and  unreasonable  lovr  .'f  life.  Atterbut 

Unre'asonableness.  n.  s. 
,  Exorbitance;  excessive  demand. 

The  unreasniiahleness  of  their  propositions  is  rj 
more  evident,  liiau  that  they  are  not  the  joint  ( 
sires  of  the  maj(,r  number.  KingChari 
A  young  uinveisity  disputant  was  complaini| 
of  the  unreasonableness  iS  a  lady,  with  wnom 
was  engaged  in  a  point  of  controversy. 

Addison's  Freehold\ 
.  Inconsistency  with  reason. 
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The  itnTeasonableness  and  presumption  of  tliose 
that  thus  project,  have  not  so  much  as  a  thought 
oJl  their  lives  long,  to  advance  so  far  as  attrition. 

Hammond, 

Unre'asonably.  adv. 
1.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  reason. 
.  More  than  enough. 

I  'II  not  over  the  threshold,  till  ra^  lord  return 
from  the  wars. — Fje  !  you  cunfuie  yourself  most 
unreasonably.  Shakesp. 
To  Unre'ave.  v.  a.  [now  unravel ;  from 
tin,  and  reave,  or  ravel:  perhaps  the 
same  with  rive,  to  tear,  or  break  asun- 
der.]   To  unwind  ;  to  disentangle. 

Penelope,  for  her  Ul^'sses'  sake,  " 
Devis'd  a  web  her  wooers  to  deceive  ; 

In  wliich  the  work  that  she  all  day  did  make, 
The  same  at  night  she  did  viireave-  Spenser. 

Unreba'ted.  adj.    Not  blunted. 

A  number  of  fencers  try  it  out  with  unrehated 
swords.  Hakewill. 

Unrebu'kable.  adj.    Obnoxious  to  no 
censure. 

Keep  this  corainandment  without  spot,  unrebuk- 
able,  until  the  appearing  of  Christ.    1  Tim.  vi.  14. 
Unrece'ived.  adj.    Not  received. 

Where  the  sijjns  and  sacraments  of  his  grace  are 
not,  through  contempt,  unreceived,  or  received  with 
contempt,  they  really  give  what  they  promise,  and 
are  what  they  signify.  Hooker. 

Unrecla'imed.  adj. 
I .  Not  tamed. 

A  savageness  of  unreclaimed  blood. 
Of  general  assault.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

.  Not  reformed. 

This  is  ihe  most  favourable  treatment  a  sinner 
can  hope  for,  who  continues  unreclaimed  by  the 
goodness  of  God.  Rogers. 

Unreconci'lable.  adj. 
{.  Not  to  be  appeased  ;  implacable. 

Let  me  lament. 
That  our  stars,  unreconcilabte,  should  have  divided 
Our  equahiess  to  this.  Shak.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

,  Not  to  be  made  consistent  with. 

He  had  many  infirmities  and  sins,  vnreconciliMe 
with  perfect  riglitecmsness.  Hammond's  Fract.  Cat. 

Unreconciled,  adj.    Not  reconciled. 

If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime 
Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  heav'n  and  grace. 
Solicit  for  it  straight.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Unreco'rded.  adj.  Not  kept  in  remem- 
brance by  publick  monuments. 

Unrecorded  left  through  njany  an  age. 
Worthy  t'  have  not  reraain'd  so  long  unsung, 

Milton. 

The  great  Antilocus  I  a  name- 
Not  i/nrecor-c/ed  in  the  rolls  of  fame.  Pope's  Odyssey. 
Jnreco'unted.  adj.     Not  told ;  not 
related. 

This  is  yet  but  young,  and  may  be  left 
To  some  years  tinrecounted .  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 
Jnrecru'itable.   adj.     Incapable  of 
repairing  the  deficiencies  of  an  army. 

Empty  and  unrecruitable  colotiels  of  twenty  men 
in  a  company.  Miltnn  on  Education. 

Unrecu'ring.  adj.  Irremediable. 

I  found  her  straving  in  ihe  park. 
Seeking  to  hide  herself  ;  as  doth  the  deer, 
That  hath  receiv'd  some  unrectiring  wound. 

Shakesp. 

Unredu'ced.  adj.    Not  reduced. 

The  earl  divided  all  the  rest  of  the  Irish  coun- 
tries, unreduced,  into  shires.         Davies's  Ireland. 

Unrefo'rmable.  adj.    Not  to  be  put 
into  a  new  form. 

The  rule  of  faith  is  alone  unmoveable  and  unre- 
farmable;  to  wit,  of  believing  in  one  only  God 
omnipotent.  Creator  of  the  world,  and  in  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  bom  of  the  virgin  Mary. 

Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

Unhefo'rmed.  adj. 
Vol.  II. 
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1.  Not  amended ;  not  corrected 

This  general  revolt,  when  overcame,  pn)duc(.d  a 
general  reformation  of  the  Irishry,  which  ever  be- 
fore had  been  nnreformed.  Davies  s  Ireland. 

We  retain  the  Julian  constitution  of  the  sear, 
unrejormed,  without  consideration  of  the  defective 
mioutvs.  Holder. 

2.  Not  brought  to  newness  of  life. 

If  he  may  believe  that  Christ  died  fur  him,  as 
now  he  is  an  ujirf/imnedchrisiian,  ihc-n  what  needs 
he  reformation  ?  Hammond. 
Unhumhled,  unrepentant,  unreform'd.  Milton. 
Unrefra'cted.  adj.    Not  refracted. 
The  iuu's  circular  image  is  nmde  by  an  unre- 
fracted  beam  of  light,  Kev.tons  Opticks 

Un  refre'shed.    adj.      Not  cheered; 
not  relieved. 

Its  symptoms  are  a  spontaneous  lassitude,  being 
unrejreshed  by  sleep.  Arbuthnot. 

Unrega'rded.  adj.    Not  heeded;  not 
respected ;  neglected. 

We  erer  by  his  might 
Had  thrown  to  ground  the  unregarded  right. 

Spenser. 

Dost  see,  how  unregarded  now 

That  piece  of  beauty  passes  ? 
There  was  a  time  when  I  did  vow 

To  that  alone  ;  but  mark  the  fate  of  faces 

Suckling. 

On  the  cold  earth  lies  th'  unregarded  king; 
A  headless  carcass,  and  a  nameless  thing.  Denliam. 

Me  you  have  often  counsell'd  to  remove 
My  vain  pursuit  of  unregarded  love.  Dryden. 

Laws  against  immorality  have  not  been  ex- 
ecuted, and  proclamations  to  infurce  them  are 
wholly  unregarded.  Suift. 

Unrege'nerate.  adj.    Not  brought  to 
a  new  life. 

This  is  not  to  be  understood  promiscuously  of 
all  men,  unregenerate  persons  as  well  as  regenerate. 

Stephens. 

Unre'gistered.  adj.    Not  recorded. 

Hotter  hours, 
Unregister'd  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick'd  out. 

Shakesp.  Antojiy  and  Cleopatra. 

Unreined,   adj.     Not  restrained  by 
the  bridle. 

Lest  from  my  flying  steed  unrein'd,  as  once 
Bellerophon,  though  from  a  lower  clime 
Dismounted,  on  the  Aleian  field  I  fall.  Milton. 

Unrelenting,    adj.     Hard  ;   cruel ; 
feeling  no  pity. 

By  many  hands  your  father  was  subdued  ; 
But  only  slaughter'd  by  the  ireful  arm 
Of  unrelenting  Clifford.  Shakes]).  Henry  VI. 

Place  pitchy  barrels  on  the  fatal  stake, 
That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 
—Will  nothing  turn  yunr  unrelenting  hearts  f 

Shakesp. 

These  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  fate  ; 
.'^nd  awful  Rhadamanthus  rules  the  state. 

Dryden. 

False  tears  shall  wet  his  unrelenting  eyes. 
And  his  glad  heart  with  artful  sighs  sliall  heave. 

Smith. 

Unrelie'vable.    adj.     Admitting  no 
succour. 

As  no  degree  of  distress  is  unrelievable  by  his 
power,  so  no  extremity  of  it  is  inconsistent  wii  h  his 
compassion.  Boyle. 

Unrelie'ved.  adj. 

1,  Not  succoured. 

The  goddess  griev'd. 
Her  favour'd  host  should  perish  unreliev'd. 

Dryden. 

2.  Not  eased. 

The  uneasiness  of  unrelieved  thirst  is  not  lessen- 
ed by  continuance,  but  grows  the  more  unsupport- 
able.  Boyle. 

Unrema'rkable.  adj. 

I .  Not  capable  of  being  observed. 

Our  understanding,  to  make  a  complete  liotion, 
must  add  something  else  to  this  fleeting  and  unre- 
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mitrkable  superficies,  that  may  bring  it  to  oar 
i  i.'(lii.iintance.  ^'S^- 

2.  Not  worthy  of  notice. 
Unre.me'diable.   adj.    Admitting  no 
remedy. 

He  so  handled  it,  that  it  rather  seemed  he  had 
more  come  into  a  defence  of  an  unremcdiable  mis- 
chief already  committed,  than  that  they  had  done 
it  at  first  by  his  consent.  Sidney. 

Unreme'mbered.  adj.    Not  retained 
in  the  mind ;  not  recollected. 

I  cannot  pass  unremembered  their  manner  of  dis- 
guising the  shafts  of  chimniesin  various  fashions, 
whereof  the  noblest  is  the  pyra:iiidal. 

Wotion's  .Architecture. 

Unreme'mbering.    adj.     Having  no 
memory. 

That,  unrememb'ring  of  its  former  pain, 
The  soul  may  suffer  mortal  flesli  again.  Dryden. 

Unreme'mbrance.  n.  s.  Forgetfulness ; 
want  of  remembrance. 

Some  words  are  negative  in  their  original  lan- 
guage, but  seem  positive,  because  the  negation  is 
unknown  ;  as  amnesty,  an  unremembrance,  or  ge- 
neral pard.n.  Watts's  Logick. 
Unremo'veable.  adj.    Not  to  be  taken 
away. 

Never  «as  there  any  woman,  that  with  more  un- 
removeable  deterniiiiatlon  gave  herself  to  love,  after 
she  had  once  set  before  her  mind  the  worthiness 
of  Amphialus.  Sidney. 

Y<m  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke. 
How  unremovcable  and  iixt  he  is 
In  his  own  course.  Shakes;). 
Unremo'veably.  adv.     In  a  manner 
that  admits  no  removal. 

His  discontents  are  unremoveably  coupled  to  his 
nature.  Shakesp. 

Unremo'ved.  adj. 

1.  Not  taken  away. 

It  is  impossible,  where  this  opinion  is  imbibed 
and  uiiremuved,  to  found  any  convincing  argument. 

Hammond. 

We  could  have  had  no  certain  prospect  of  his 
happineis,  while  the  last  obstacle  was  unrctnoved. 

Dryden  s  Virgil, 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  removed. 

Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas  unremov'd.  Milton. 
Unrepa'id.    adj.     Not  recompensed; 
not  compensated. 

Hadst  thou  full  pow'r 
To  measure  out  his  torments  by  thy  will ; 
Yet  what  couldst  thou,  tormentor,  hope  to  gain  ? 
Thy  loss  continues,  unrepaid  by  pain.  Dryden. 

Unrepe'aled.  adj.    Not  revoked;  not 
abrogated. 

V\  hen  you  are  pinched  with  any  unrepealed  act 
of  parliament,  you  declare  you  will  not  be  obliged 
by  it.  Dryden, 

Nature's  law,  and  unrepeal'd  command. 
That  gives  to  lighter  things  the  greatest  height. 

Blackmorc. 

Unrepe'nted.  adj.    Not  expiated  by 
penitential  sorrow. 

They  are  no  fit  supplicants  to  seek  his  mercy  in 
the  behalf  of  others,  whose  own  unrepented  sins 
provoked  his  just  indignation.  Hooker. 

If  1,  vent'ring  to  displease 
God  for  tlie  fear  of  man,  and  man  prefer. 
Set  God  behind  :  which  in  his  jealousy 
Shall  never,  unrepented,  find  forgiveness. 

Milton's  Agonistes. 
As  in  unrepented  sin  she  died, 
Doom'd  to  the  same  bad  place,  is  punish'd  for  her 
pride.  Dryden. 
With  what  confusion  will  he  hear  all  his  unre- 
pented sins  produced  before  men  and  angels! 

Bogers. 

Un  repe  nting.  \  adj.     Not  repent- 
Unrepe'ntant.  j     ing ;  not  penitent ; 
not  sorrowful  for  sin. 
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Should  I  of  these  the  liberty  regard. 
Who  freed,  as  to  their  aiitieiit  patrimony, 
Uiihurabled,  unrepentant,  uureform'd, 
Headlong  would  follow  '    Milton's  Par.  Regained. 

My  unprepar'd  and  unrepenting  breath 
Was  snatch'd  away  by  the  swift  hand  of  death. 

Roscommon. 

All  his  arts  reveal. 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  vital  breath, 
To  his  last  hour  of  unrepenting  death.  Dryden. 

Nor  tyrants  fierce,  that  unrepenting  die, 
E'er  felt  such  rage  as  thou.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Unrepi'ning.  adj.    Not  peevishly  com- 
plaining. 

Barefodt  as  she  trod  the  flinty  pavement. 
Her  footsteps  all  along  were  mark'd  with  blood  ; 
Yet  silent  on  sh^ pass  d,  and  unrepining.  Rowe. 

Unreple'nished.  adj.    Not  filled. 

Some  air  retreated  thither,  kept  the  mercury  out 
of  the  unreplenished  space.  Boyle. 

Unreprie'vable.  adj.    Not  'to  be  re- 
spited frpm  penal  death. 

Within  me  is  a  hell  ;  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confin'd,  to  tyrannize 
In  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 

Shakesp.  King  John. 
Unrepro'ached.  adj.    Not  upbraided; 
not  censured. 

Sir  John  Hotham,  unreproached,  uncursed  by  any 
imprecation  of  mine,  pays  his  head.  King  Charles. 

Unrepro'veable.  adj.    Not  liable  to 
blame. 

You  hath  he  reconciled,  to  present  you  holy, 
uublameable,  and  unreproveable  in  his  sight. 

Cobssians,  i.  22. 

Unrepro'ved.  adj. 

1.  Not  censured. 

Christians  have  their  churches,  and  unreproved 
exercise  of  leligion.  Sandys's  Journey. 

2.  Not  liable  to  censure. 

The  antique  world,  in  his  first  flow'rinp  youth, 
With  gladsome  thanks,  and  unreproved  truth. 
The  gifts  of  sovereign  bounty  did  embrace. 

Spenser. 

If  I  give  thee  honour  due. 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew! 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 
In  unreprovtd  pleasures  free.  Milton. 

Unrepugnant.  «</;.    Not  opposite. 

When  scripiure  doth  yield  us  natural  laws,  what 
particular  order  is  thereunto  most  agreeable  ,  when 
positive,  which  way  to  make  laws  unrepugnant  un- 
to them.  Hooker, 

Unre'putable.  adj.    Not  creditable. 

When  we  see  wise  men  examples  of  duty,  we 
are  convinced  that  piety  is  nounrepufaWe  qiialifica- 
tiou,  and  that  we  are  not  to  be  ashamed  of  our 
virtue.  Rogers. 

Unreque'sted.  adj.    Not  asked. 

With  what  security  can  ourembassadors  go,  un- 
requested  of  the  Turkish  emperor,  without  his  safe 
conduct  ?  Knoltes. 

Unrequi'table.  adj.    Not  to  be  reta- 
liated. 

Some  will  have  it  that  all  mediocrity  of  folly  is 
foolish,  and  because  an  unre^uitab/e  evil  may  ensue, 
•II  inditferent  convenience  must  be  omitted. 

Broum's  Vulgar  Erronrs. 

So  unrequitable  is  God's  luve,  and  so  insolvent 
are  we,  that  that  love  vastly  improves  the  benefit, 
by  whicli  alone  we  might  have  pretended  to  s  ime 
ability  of  retribution.  Boyle. 

Unrese'nted.  adj.    Not  regarded  with 
anger. 

The  failings  of  these  holy  persons  passed  not  un- 
rcsented  by  God  ;  and  the  same  scripture  which 
iji£>rms  us  of  the  sin,  records  the  punishment. 

Rogers. 

Ujirese'rved.  adj. 

I.  Not  limited  by  any  private  conveni- 
eace. 
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The  piety  our  heavenly  Father  will  accept, 
must  consist  in  an  entire,  unreserved  obedience  to 
his  commands ;  since  whosoever  offends  in  one 
precept,  is  guilty  of  the  whole  law.  Rogers. 

2.  Open ;  frank ;  concealing  nothing. 

Unrese'rvedly.  adv. 

1.  Without  limitations. 

I  am  not  to  embrace  absolutely  and  unreservedly 
the  opinioti  of  Aristotle.  Boyle. 

2.  Without  concealment ;  openly. 

I  know  your  friendship  to  me  is  extensive ;  and 
it  is  what  I  owe  to  that  friendship,  to  open  my 
mind  unreservedly  to  you.  Pope. 

Unrese'rvedness.  n.  s. 

1.  Unlimitedness ;  franl^ness;  largeness. 

The  tenderness  and  unreservedness  of  his  love 
made  him  think  those  his  friends,  or  enefnies, 
that  were  so  to  God.  Boyle. 

2.  Openness ;  frankness. 

I  write  with  more  unreservedne$s  than  ever  man 
wrote.  Pope. 

Unresi'sted.  adj. 

1.  Not  opposed. 

The  setherial  spaces  are  perfectly  fluid  ;  they 
neither  assist  nor  retard  the  planets,  which  roll 
through  as  free  and  unresisted  as  if  they  moved  in  a 
vacuum.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

2.  Resistless  ;  such  as  cannot  be  opposed. 

Those  gods,  whose  unresisted  might 
Hath  sent  me  to  these  regions  void  of  light. 

Dryden. 

What  wonder,  then,  thy  hairs  should  feel 
The  conquering  force  ot  unresisted  steel  ?  Pope. 

Unresi'sting.  flrf/.    Not  opposing;  not 
making  resistance. 

The  sheep  was  sacrific'd  on  no  pretence, 
But  meek  and  unresisting  innocence  : 
A  patient  useful  creature.  Dryden. 

Since  the  planets  move  horizontally  through  the 
liquid  and  unresisting  spaces  of  the  heavens,  where 
no  bodies  at  all,  or  inconsiderable  ones  occur,  they 
may  preserve  the  same  velocity  which  the  first 
impulse  impressed.  Bentley. 

Unreso'lvable.  adj.   Not  to  be  solved  ; 
insoluble. 

For  a  man  to  run  headlong,  while  his  ruin  stares 
him  in  the  face,  still  to  press  on  to  the  embraces 
of  sin,  is  a  problem  unresolvable  upon  any  other 
ground,  but  that  sin  infatuates  before  it  destroys. 

South. 

Unreso'lved.  adj. 

1 .  Not  determined  ;  having  made  no  re- 
solution :  sometimes  with  of. 

On  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy  :  to  our  shores 
Throng  many  doubtful,  hullow-hearted  friendsy 
Uiiarm'd,  and  unresolv'd  to  beat  them  back. 

Shakesp. 

Turnus,  unresolv'd  of  flight, 
Moves  tardy  back,  and  just  recedes  from  fight. 

Dryden. 

2.  Not  solved  ;  not  cleared. 

I  do  nut  so  magnify  this  method,  to  think  it  will 
perfectly  clear  every  hard  place,  and  leave  no 
doubt  unresolved.  Locke. 

Unreso'lving.   adj..     Not  resolving  ; 
not  determined. 

She  her  arras  about  her  unfesolving  husband 
threw.  Dryden. 

Unrespe'ctive.  a<//.    Inattentive;  tak- 
ing little  notice. 

1  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 
And  unrespective  boys  ;  none  are  for  me 
Tliat  look  nito  me  with  considerate  eyes.  Shakesp. 

Unke'st.  n.  s.    Disquiet ;  want  of  tran- 
quillity ;  unquietness.    Not  in  use. 

•    Wise  behest. 
Those  creeping  flames  by  reason  to  subdue. 
Before  their  rage  grew  to  so  great  unrest.  Spenser. 

Refxjse,  sweet  gold,  for  their  unrest. 
That  have  their  alms  out  of  the  empress'  chest. 

Shakesp. 
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Dismay'd  confusion  all  possess'd 
Th'  aflSicled  troop,  hearing  their  plot  desciy'd  : 

Then  runs  amaz'd  distress,  with  sad  unrest, 
To  this,  to  that ;  to  fly,  to  stand,  to  hide.  Daniel. 

Silence,  in  truth,  would  speak  ray  sorrows  bejt 
For  deepest  wounds  can  least  their  feelings  tell ; 

Yet  let  me  borrow  from  mine  own  unrest 
But  time  to  bid  him,  whom  I  lov'd,  farewell 

Wotton 

Up  they  rose. 
As  from  unresi ;  and  each  the  other  viewing, 
Soon  found  their  eyes  how  open'd,  and  their  mind 
How  darken'd  !  Milton's  Paradise  Lott 

Unresto'red.  adj. 

1.  Not  restored. 

2.  Not  cleared  from  an  attainder. 

The  son  of  an  unrestored  traitor  has  no  pretence 
to  the  quality  of  his  ancestors.  Collier  on  Duelling 

Unrestra'ined.  adj. 

1 .  Not  confined ;  not  hindered. 

My  tender  age  in  luxury  was  train'd. 
With  idle  ease  and  pageants  entertain'd  ; 
My  hours  my  own,  my  pleasures  unrestraint  d. 

Drydei 

2.  Licentious;  loose. 

The  taverns  he  daily  doth  frequent. 
With  imrestrained,  loose  companions.  Shakes 
.3.  Not  limited. 

Were  there  in  this  aphorism  an  unrestraini 
truth,  yet  were  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  from 
caution  a  non-usance,  or  abolition. 

Brotbn's  Vulgar  Errow 

Unretra'cted.   adj.     Not  revoked 
not  recalled. 

'J'he  penitence  of  the  criminal  may  have  nui 
bered  him  amongst  the  saints,  when  our  unrefract 
iincharitableness  may  send  us  to  uiiquenchab 
flames.  Government  of  the  Tongi 

Nothing  but  plain  malevolence  can  justify  d 
union;  malevolence  shewn  in  a  single  outwa 
act,  unretractcd,  or  in  habitual  ill-nature. 

Collier  on  Friendsh 

Unreve'aled.   adj.     Not  told 
discovered. 

Had  ye  once  seen  these  her  celestial  treasure 
And  unrevealed  pleasures. 
Then  would  ye  wonder,  and  her  praises  sing 

Spe 

Dear,  fatal  name  !  rest  ever  unreveal'd  ; 
Nor  pass  ilipse  lips,  in  holy  silence  seal'd.  Po 

Unreve'nged.  adj.    Not  revenged. 
So  might  we  die,  not  envying  them  that  live 
So  would  we  die,  not  unrcvenged  all.  Fairf 

Unhonour'd  though  1  am, 
Not  unreveng'd  that  ijnpious  act  shall  be.  Dryd 
Great  Pompey 's  shade  cciri}  plains  that  we  are  si 
And  Scipio's  ghost  walks  unieveng'd  amongst 

Addis 

Unre'verend 
respectful. 
See  not  your  bride  in  these  iinreverent  robes 

Shak 

Fie  I  unreverend  tongue  !  to  call  her  bad, 
Whose  s()v'reii;nty  so  oft  thou  hast  pteferr'd 
With  twenty  thousand  scjul-confirniing  oaths. 

Shak 

Unre'verently.  adv.  Disrespeclful 

I  did  imreverently  hlaM:e  the  pods, 
Who  wake  for  thee,  though  thou  snore  for  thyi 

Ben  Jon 

Unreve'rsed.  adj.    Not  revoked ;  i  vn 
repealed. 

She  hath  offer'd  to  the  doom, 
Which  unreiersed  stands  in  eti'cctual  force, 
A  sea  of  melting  tears.  Shak 

Unrevo'ked.  adj.    Not  recalled. 

Hear  my  decree,  which  unrevok'd  shall  stan 

Mil 


adj.     Irreverent ; 


Unrewa'rded.  adj. 
not  recompensed. 


Not  rewardi 


i 
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Providence  takes  care  that  good  offices  ma^  hot 


pass 


unrewarded 


L'Estrange 


Since  for  the  common  good  1  yield  the  fair, 
My  private  loss  let  grateful  Greece  repair  ; 
Nor  unrewarded  let  your  prince  complain. 
That  he  alone  has  fought  and  bled  in  vain.  Pope. 

To  Unri'ddle.   v.   a.     To  solve  an 

(enigma;  to  explain  a  problem. 
Some  kind  power  i/nridd/e  where  it  lies, 
Whether  ray  heart  be  faulty,  or  her  eyes.  Suchling. 
The  Platonick  principles  will  not  unriddle  the 
doubt.  Glanville. 
A  reverse  often  clears  up  the  passage  of  an  old 
poet,'  as  the  poet  often  serves  to  unriddle  the  re- 
verse. Addison. 

Unridi'culous.  adj.    Not  ridiculous. 

If  an  indifferent  and  unridictdous  object  could 
draw  this  austereness  unto  a  smile,  he  hardly  could 
with  perpetuity  resist  proper  motives  thereof. 

Brown's  Vulgar  En^ou7^s. 

To  Unri'g.  v.  a.    To  strip  of  the  tackle. 
Rhodes  is  the  sovereign  of  the  sea  no  more  ; 
Their  ships  unrigg'd,  and  spent  their  naval  store. 

Dryden. 

Unri'ght.  adj.    Wrong.    In  Spenser, 
this  word  should  perhaps  be  untight. 

What  in  most  English  writers  usetli  lobe  loose, 
and  as  it  were  unright,  in  this  author  is  well 
grounded,  timely  framed,  and  strongly  trussed  up 
together.  Spenser's  Glossary  to  Kalendar, 

Shew  that  thy  judgment  is  not  unright. 

Wisdom,  xii. 

Unri'ghteous.  adj.    Unjust;  wicked; 
sinful ;  bad. 

Octavius  here  leapt  into  his  room, 
And  it  usurped  by  unrighteous  doom  ; 
But  he  his  title  justified  by  might.  Spenser. 

Within  a  month ! 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  tlie  flushing  in  lier  galled  eyes. 
She  married — Oh  most  wicked  speed  !  Shahesp. 

Let  the  wicked  man  forsake  his  way,  a:id  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return 
unto  the  Lord.  Isaiah,  Iv. 

Jnei'ghteously.     adv.      Unjustly  ; 
wickedly;  sinfully. 

For  them 

Their  foes  a  dea('.ly  Shibboleth  devise  : 
By  which  unrighteously  it  was  decreed, 
That  none  to  trust  or  profit  should  succeed,  I 
Who  would  not  swallow  first  a  pois'nous  wicked  f 
weed.  Dryden.  * 

A  man  may  fall  undeservedly  under  publick  dis- 
grace, or  is  unrighteously  oppressed. 

Collier  on  Pride. 

Unri'ghteousness.  U.S.  Wickedness; 
injustice. 

Our  Romanists  can  no  more  abide  tliis  propo- 
sition converted,  than  themselves.  All  sin,  say 
they,  is  a  transgression  of  the  law  ;  but  every  trans- 
gression of  the  law  is  not  sin.  The  apostle,  there- 
fore, turns  it  for  us  :  all  unrighteousness,  says  he,  is 
sin  ;  but  every  transgression  of  the  law  is  unrighte- 
ousness, saith  Austin  upon  this  place.  Hall. 

■Somethings  have  a  natural  deformity  in  them, 
as  perjury,  perfidiousness,  unrighteousness,  and  in 
gratitude.  ' 

Unri'ghtful 


just. 


adj. 


Tillotson. 
T^ot  rightful ;  not 


Thou,  which  know'st  the  way 
To  p\a.nt  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  th'  usurped  throne. 

Shukesp. 

To  Unri'ng.  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a 
ring. 

Be  forc'd  to  impeach  a  broken  hedge, 
And  pigs  unring'd  at  vis.  franc,  pledge.  Hudibras. 

To  Unri'p.  v.  a.  [This  word  is  improper, 
there  being  no  difference  between  rip 
and  unrip,' ^'.nd  the  negative  particle  is 
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therefore  of  no  force;  yet  it  is  well 
authorised.]    To  cut  open. 

Like  a  traitor 
Didst  break  that  vow,  and,  with  thy  treacherous 
blade, 

Unrip'dst  the  bowels  of  thy  sov'reigu's  son. 

Shakesp. 

He  could  not  now,  with  his  honour,  so  unrip, 
and  put  a  lye  upon  all  that  he  had  said  and  done 
before,  as  to  deliver  him  up.    Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

We  are  angry  with  searchers  when  they  break 
open  trunks,  and  unrip  packs,  and  open  sealed 
letters.  Taylor. 

Catn  well  observes,  that  friendship  ought  not  to 
be  unripped,  but  unstitched.  Collier. 

Unri'pe.  adj.  ^ 

1.  Immature  ;  not  fully  concocted. 

Purpose  is  of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity  ; 
Which  now,  like  fruits  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree, 
But  fall  unshaken  when  they  mellow  be.  Shakesp. 

In  this  northern  tract,  our  hoarser  throats 
Utter  unripe  and  ill-constrained  notes.  Waller. 

2.  Not  seasonable  ;  not  yet  proper. 
He,  fix'd  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer. 

Sought  not  the  garden,  but  retir'd  unseen 

To  brood  in  secret  on  his  gather'd  spleen.  Dryde^i. 

3.  Too  early. 

Who  hath  not  heard  of  the  valiant,  wise,  and 
justDorilaus,  whose  unripe  death  doth  yet,  so  many 
years  since,  draw  tears  from  virtuous  eyes  ? 

Sidney. 

Unri'pened.  adj.    Not  matured. 

Were  you  with  these,  you'd  soon  forget 
The  pale,  unripen'd  beauties  of  the  north. 

Addison's  Cato. 

Unri'peness.  n.  s.    Immaturity;  want 
of  ripeness. 

The  ripeness  or  unripeness  of  the  occasion  must 
ever  be  well  weighed  ;  and  generally  it  is  cood  tn 
commit  the  beginnings  of  all  great  actions  to 
Artius,  with  his  hundred  eyes;  and  the  ends 
to  Briareus,  with  his  hundred  hands.  Bacon. 

Unri'vall-ed.  adj. 

\.  Having  no  competitor. 

Honour  forbid  !  at  whose  unr'ivaVd  shrine 
Ease,  pleasure,  virtue,  all  our  sex  resign.  Fope. 

2.  Having  no  peer  or  equal. 
To  Unro'l.   v.  a.     To  open  what  is 
rolled  or  convolved. 

O  horror  I 

The  queen  of  nations  from  h»r  ancient  seat 
Ts  sunk  for  ever  in  the  dark  abyss  ; 
Time  has  unrnll'd  her  glories  to  the  last. 
And  now  clos'd  up  the  volume. 

Dryden's  Allfirr  Love. 
Unrom.Vntick.  adj.    Contrary  to  ro- 
mance. 

It  is  a  base  unromantick  spirit  not  to  wait  on 
you.  Swift. 

To  Unroo'f.  v.  a.    To  strip  off  the  roof 

or  ct)vering  of  houses. 
The  rabble  should  have  first  unroof  d  the  cit^'. 

Ere  so  prevail'd  with  me.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 
Un ROOSTED,   adj.     Driven  from  the 

roost. 

Thou  dotard  !  thou  art  woman-tir'd,  unroosted. 
By  thy  old  dame  Partlet  here. 

Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 
To  Unro'ot.  v.  a.    To  tear  from  the 
roots  ;  to  extirpate ;  to  eradicate. 

Since  you 've  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one, 
To  wear  your  geulle  limbs  in  niy  affairs. 
Be  bold  f  you  do  so  grow  in  ray  requital, 
That  nothing  can  unroot  you.  Shakesp. 

Unroot  the  forest  oaks,  and  bear  away 
Flocks,  folds,  and  trees,  an  undisthiguish'd  prey. 

Dryden. 

Unro'ugh.  adj.  Srnooth. 

Siward's  son. 
And  many  unrougk  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  tlieir  first  of  manhood.    Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Unrounded,  adj.     Not  shaped;  not 
cut  to  a  round. 
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Those  unfil'd  pistolets. 
That  more  than  cainion-shot  avails  or  lets  ; 
Which,  negligently  left  unrounded,  look 
Like  many-angled  figures  in  the  book 
Of  some  dread  conjurer.  Donne. 

Unro'yal.  adj.  Unprincely  ;  not 
royal. 

By  the  advice  of  his  envious  counsellors,  he  sent 
them  with  unroyal  reproaches  to  Musidorus  and 
Pyrocles,  as  if  they  had  done  traiterously.  Sidney 

To  Un  RUFFLE.  V.  n.  To  cease  from 
commotion,  or  agitation. 

Where'er  he  guides  his  finny  coursers. 
The  waves  unrujfle,  and  the  sea  subsides.  Dryden. 

Unruffled,  adj.  Calm;  tranquil; 
not  tumultuous. 

Vent  all  thy  passion,  and  I  '11  stand  its  sho<& 
Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  summer's  sea. 
When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o'er  its  surface. 

Additon. 

Unruled,  adj.  Not  directed  by  any 
superioiir  power. 

The  realm  was  left,  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  araidst 
all  the  raging  surges,  unruled  and  undirected  of 
any  ;  for  they  to  whom  she  was  comn)ittetl  fainted 
in  their  labour,  or  forsook  their  charge.  Spenser. 

Unru'liness.  n.  s.  [from  unruly.'] 
Turbulence ;  tumultuousness ;  licenti- 
ousness. 

By  the  negligence  of  some  who  were  hardly  to 
be  commandeo,  and  by  the  unrulincss  of  others 
who  without  leave  were  gone  ashore,  sw  fair  an 
occasion  of  victory  was  neglected.  Knolles. 

No  care  was  bad  to  curb  the  Jfnru/infss  of  anger, 
or  the  exorbitance  of  desire.  Amongst  all  their 
sacrifices  they  never  sacrificed  so  much  as  one  lust. 

South. 

Unru'ly.  adj.  Turbulent ;  ungovern- 
able; licentious;  tumultuous. 

In  sacred  bands  of  wedlock  tied 
To  Therion,  a  loose  unruly  swain  ; 

Who  had  more  joy  to  range  the  forest  wide. 
And  chase  the  savage  beast  with  busy  pain. 

Spensei\ 

Down  I  come,  like  glist'ring  Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  ti)iru/y  jades. 

Shakesp.  Richard  II. 

'J'he  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath  been  but 
rash  ;  then  must  we  look  from  his  age  to  receive 
hut  imn/(v  "'3i'"'ardness.        Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Tlie  tongue  is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly 
poistm.  James,  iii. 

'I'liou  dost  a  better  life,  and  nobler  vigour  give  ; 
Dost  each  unrultf  appetite  Contrcjul.  Roscommon. 

Love  insults,  disguised  in  the  cloud 
And  welcome  force  of  that  urii  ii/y  crowd.  Waller. 

Passions  kept  their  place,  and  transgressed  not 
the  boundaries  of  their  proper  natures  ;  nor  were 
the  disorders  begun,  which  are  occasioned  by  the 
licence  of  U7ir«/i/ appetites.  Glaiiville. 

You  njust  not  go  where  you  may  dangers  meet, 
Th'  unruly  sword  will  no  distinction  make. 
And  beauty  will  iiot  there  give  wounds,  but  take. 

Dryden. 

Unsa'fe.  adj.  Not  secure;  hazardous; 
dangerous. 

If  they  would  not  be  drawn  to  seem  bis  adver- 
saries, yet  others  should  be  taught  how  unsafe  it 
was  to  Continue  his  friends.  Hooker. 

With  speed  retir'd. 
Where  erst  was  thickest  sight,  th'  angelick  throng, 
And  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 
Of  such  commotion.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Uncertain  ways  unsafest  are, 
And  doubt  a  greater  mischief  than  despair. 

Deiiliam. 

Phlegyan  robbers  made  unsafe  the  road.  Dryden. 
Unsa'fely.  flrfr.    Not  securely;  danger- 
ously. 

Take  it,  while  yet  'tis  praise,  before  my  rage, 
llTisafcly  }n%t,  break  loose  on  this  bad  age  , 
So  bad,  that  thou  thyself  hadst  no  defence 
From  vice,  but  barely  by  departing  hence. 

Dryden. 
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As  no  man  can  walk,  Sd  iieitlier  can  lie  think, 
uneasily  or  unsafely,  but  in  using,  as  his  legs,  so 
his  thoughts,  amiss  ;  which  a  virtuous  man  never 
doth.  Grew. 

Unsa'id.  adj.    Not  uttered ;  not  men- 
tioned. 

Chanticleer  shall  wish  his  words  unsaid. 

Dryden. 

That  I  may  leave  nothing  material  tinsaid,  among 
the  several  ways  of  imitation,  I  shall  place  trans- 
lation and  paraphrase.  Feltim's  Classiclts. 

Unsa'lted.  adj.    Not  pickled  or  sea- 
soned with  salt. 

The  rouriatick  scurvy,  induced  by  too  great 
<juantity  of  sea-salt,  and  common  among  mariners, 
is  cured  by  a  diet  of  fresh  unsalied  things,  and 
watery  liquor  acidulated.  Arbiithnot. 

Unsalu'ted.    adj.    [insalutatus,  Lat.] 
Not  saluted. 

Gods  !  I  prnte  ; 
And  the  most  noble  mothi  r  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaluted.  Shakesp.  Cm-iolanus. 

Unsa'nctified.  a«?/.    Unholy;  not  con 
secrated ;  not  pious. 

Her  obsequies  have  been  so  far  enlarged 
As  we  have  warrantry  ;  her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And,  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  order. 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctify'd  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  last  trump.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Unsa'tiable.   adj.   [insatiabilis,  Lat 
Not  to  be  satisfied ;  greedy  without 
hounds. 

Unsaliahle  in  their  longing  to  do  all  manner  of 
good  to  all  the  creatures  of  God,  but  especially 
men.  Hooker. 

Crassus  the  Roman,  fir  iiis  unsatiable  greediness 
was  called  the  gulpli  of  avarice.  Raleigh. 

Unsatisfa'ctoriness.  «.  &.  Failure 
of  giving  satisfaction. 

That  wliicli  most  deters  me  from  such  trials,  is 
their  unsatislactoriness,  though  they  should  succeed, 

Boyle. 

Unsatisfa'ctory.  adj. 

1.  Not  giving  satisfaction. 

2.  Not  clearing  the  difficulty. 

That  speech  of  Adam,  The  woman  thou  gavest 
me  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  rae  of  the  tree,  and  I 
did  eat,  is  an  unsatisfactory  reply,  and  therein  was 
involved  a  very  impious  error. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Latria  to  the  cross,  is  point  blank  against  the 
definition  of  the  council  of  Nice  ;  and  it  is  ai 
unsatisfactory  answer  to  say,  they  only  were  against 
latria  given  to  images  for  themselves.  Stillingfleet, 

Unsa'tisfied.  adj 

1.  Not  contented  ;  not  pleased. 

Queen  Elizabeth  being  to  resiilve  upon  a  great 
officer,  and  being  b3'  some  put  in  s  :iie  doubt  of 
tliat  person  whom  slie  nie.iiit  to  advance,  said. 
She  was  like  one  witli  a  lanthorn  seeking  a  man, 
End  seemed  unsatisfied  in  the  choice  of  a  man  for 
tiiat  place.  Bacon. 

Flashy  wits,  who  cannot  fathom  a  large  discourse, 
must  be  very  much  umatisfied  of  me.  Dighy. 

2.  Not  settled  in  opinion. 

Concerning  the  analytical  preparation  of  gold, 
they  leave  persons  unsatisfied.  Boyle. 

3.  Not  filled ;  not  gratified  to  the  full. 
Thongh  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting. 

Yet  in  bestowing  be  wis  most  princely.  Shakesp. 

Whether  shall  I,  b^' justl3-  plaguing 
Him  whom  I  hate,  be  more  unjustly  cruel 
To  her  1  love  ?  or,  being  kind  to  her, 
Be  cruel  to  myself,  and  leave  unsatified 
My  anger  and  revenge  ?  Denham's  Snphy. 

Eternity  human  nature  cannot  look  into,  with- 
out a  religious  awe :  our  thoughts  are  lost  in  the 
endless  view,  and  return  to  us  weary  and  unsatis- 
fied, without  finding  bound  or  place  to  fix  on. 

Rogers. 

Unsa'tisfiedness.  n.  s.  [ftom  unsatis- 
Jied.]    The  state  of  beiug  not  satisfied. 
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Between  my  own  unsatisfiedness  in  conscience, 
and  a  necessity  of  satisfying  the  importunities  of 
some,  I  was  persuaded  to  chuse  rather  what  was 
safe,  than  what  seemed  just.  King  Charles. 

That  unsatisfiedness  with  transitory  fruitions,  that 
men  deplore  as  the  unhappiness  of  their  nature, 
is  indeed  the  privilege  of  it  ;  as  it  is  tlie  preroga- 
tive of  men  not  to  be  pleased  with  such  fond  toys 
as  children  doat  upon.  Borne. 

Unsa'tisfying.  adj.    Unable  to  gratify 
to  the  full. 

Nor  is  fame  only  unsatisfying  in  itself,  but  tlie 
desire  of  it  lays  us  open  to  many  accidental  trou- 
bles. Addison. 

Unsa'vouriness.    n.   s.    [from  unsa- 
voury.1 

1.  Bad  taste. 

2.  Bad  smell. 

If  we  concede  a  national  unsavouriness  in  any 
pe  iple,  yet  shnll  we  find  the  Jews  less  subject 
iieret  •  than  any.  Brown. 

Unsa  voury,  adj. 

1.  Tasteless. 
Can  that  which  is  unsavoury  be  eaten  without 

salt  ?  or  is  there  any  taste  in  the  white  of  an  egg? 

Job,  vi.  6. 

2.  Having  a  bad  taste. 

Unsavoury  food,  perhaps, 
'I'o  spiritual  natures.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

3.  Having  an  ill  smell ;  fetid. 

Soiue  may  emit  an  unsavoury  odoxxr,  w  hich  may 
happen  from  the  quality  of  what  they  have  taken 

Broim. 

4.  Unpleasing ;  disgusting. 

Things  of  so  mean  regard,  although  necessary 
to  be  ordered,  are  notwithstanding  very  unsavoury, 
when  they  come  to  be  disputed  of ;  because  dispu- 
tation pre-supposeth  some  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

Hooker. 

Unsavoury  news  ;  but  how  made  he  escape 

Shakesp. 

To  Unsa'y.  v.  a.    To  retract ;  to  recant ; 
to  deny  what  has  been  said . 

Call  you  me  fair that  fair  again  unsay  ; 
Demetrius  loves  you,  fair.  Shakesp. 
Say  and  U7«ai/,"feign,  flatter,  or  abjure.  Milton. 
How  soon 

Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay 
What  feign'd  submission  swore  ! 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

To  say,  and  straight  unsay,  pretending  first 
To  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy, 
Argues  no  leader,  but  a  liar  trac'd.  Milton. 

There  is  nothing  said  there,  which  you  may 
have  occasion  to  unsay  hereafter.  Atterbury. 
Unsca'ly.  adj.    Having  no  scales. 

The  jointed  lobster,  and  unscaly  soale.  Gay. 

Unsca'kred.  adj.     Not  marked  with 
wounds. 

And  must  she  die  for  this  ?  O  let  her  live  : 
So  she  may  live  unscarr'd  from  bleeding  slaughter, 
1  will  confess  she  was  not  Edward's  daughter. 

Shake.'tp. 

Unschola'stick.   adj.    Not  bred  to 
literature. 

Notwithstanding  these  learned  disputants,  it 
was  to  the  unscholastick  statesman  that  the  world 
owed  their  peace  and  liberties.  Locke. 

Unscho'oled.  adj.    Uneducated;  not 
learned. 

When  the  apostles  were  ordained  to  alter  the 
laws  of  heallienish  religion,  they  were,  St.  Paul 
excepted,  unschooled  and  unlettered  men.  Hooker. 
Unsco'rched.   adj.     Not  touched  by 
fire. 

His  hand, 

Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain'd  unscarch'd.  Shakesp. 
Unsco'ured.    adj.     Not   cleaned  by 
rubbing. 

Th'  enrolled  penalties. 
Which  have,  like  unsconr'd  armour,  hung  by  th' 
wall. 

And  none  of  lliem  been  worn.  Shakesp. 
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Unscra'tched.  flrf/.    Not  torn,  .,1^ 

I  with  much  expedient  march 
Have  brought  a  counter-check  before  your  gales, 
To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  ihreaten'd  cheeks. 

Shakesp. 

Unscre'ened.  adj.    Not  covered ;  not 
protected. 

Ihose  balls  of  burnished  brass,  the  tops  of 
cliurches  are  adorned  with,  derive  their  glittering 
brightness  from  tiieir  being  expused, unscreened,  to 
I  he  sun's  refulgent  beams.  Boyle. 

Unscri'ptural.  adj.     Not  defensible 

by  scripture. 

The  doctrine  delivered  in  my  sermon  was  neither 
new  nor  unscriptural,  nor  in  itself  false.  Atterbury, 

To  Unse  al,  v.  a.    To  open  any  thing 

sealed. 

This  new  glare  of  light. 
Cast  sudden  on  his  face,  umeal'd  his  sight.  Dryden. 

Unse'aled.  adj. 

1.  Wanting  a  seal. 

Your  oaths 

Are  words,  and  poor  conditions  but  unstaVd. 

Shakesp. 

2.  Having  the  seal  broken. 

To  Unse'am.  v.  a.     To  rip ;  to  cut 
open. 

He  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bid  farewell  to  him. 
Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nape  to  th'  chops, 
And  fix'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements.  Shakesp. 

Unse'archable.  adj.    Inscrutable;  not 
to  be  explored. 

AH  is  best,  though  we  often  doubt 
What  th'  unsearchable  dispose 

Of  highest  wisdom  brings  about. 
And  ever  best  found  in  the  close.  Milton. 
Thou  hast  vouchsaf'd 
This  friendly  condescension,  to  relate 
Things  else  by  me  unsearchable. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
Job  discourseth  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  and 
unsearchable  perfections  of  the  works  of  God. 

Tillotson, 

These  counsels  of  God  are  to  us  unsearchable, 
neither  has  he  left  us  in  scripture  any  marks,  by 
which  we  may  infallibly  conclude  ourselves  in  that 
happy  number  he  has  chosen.  Rogers. 

It  IS  a  vast  hindrance  to  the  enrichment  of  our 
understandings,  if  we  spend  too  much  of  our  time 
among  infinites  and  unsearchables.   Walts's  Logick. 

Unsea'rchableness.  v.  s.  Impossibi- 
lity to  be  explored. 

The  unsearchableness  of  God's  ways  should  be  & 
bridle  to  restrain  presumption,  and  nota  sanctuary^ 
for  spirits  of  error.      BramhaU's  Answer  to  Hohhes. 

Unse'asonable.  adj. 

1.  Not  suitable  to  time  or  occasion  ;  unfit ; 
untimely  ;  ill-timed. 

Zeal,  unless  it  be  rightly  guided,  when  it  en- 
deavours the  most  busily  to  please  God,  forcetli 
upon  him  those  unseasonable  offices  v/hich  please 
him  not.  Hooker, 

Their  counsel  must  seem  very  unseasonable,  who 
advise  men  to  suspect  that  wherewith  the  world, 
hath  had,  by  their  own  account,  twelve  hundred, 
years  acquaintance.  Hooker. 

It  is  then  a  very  unseasonable  time  to  plead  law, 
when  swords  are  in  tlie  hands  of  the  vulgar. 

Spenser's  Ireland. 

The  commissioners  pulled  down  or  defaced  all 
images  in  churches,  in  such  unseasonable  fashion, 
as  if  done  in  hostility.  Hoyward.  ' 

This  digression  1  couceive  not  unseasonable  for 
this  place,  nor  upon  this  occasion.  Clarendon. 

Haply  men;  ion  may  arise 
Of  something  not  unseasonable  to  ask.  Milton. 

Timothy  lay  out  a-niglits,  and  went  abroad 
often  at  unseasonable  hours.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Not  agreeable  to  the  time  of  the  year. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day, 

Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores,. 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolv'd  iti  tears. 

Dryden. 

3.  Late  :  as,  unseasonable  time  of  night. 

!  sa 
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Jnse'asonableness.  n.  s.  Disagree- 
ment with  time  or  place. 

The  moral  poodness,  unfitness,  and  unseasona- 
bleness  of  moral  or  natural  actions  falls  not  within 
the  verge  of  a  brutal  faculty;. 

Hale's  Origin  of'  Mankind. 

Jnse'asonably.  adv.  Not  seasonably ; 
not  agreeably  to  time  or  occasion. 

Some  things  it  asketh  unseasonably,  when  they 
need  not  to  be  prayed  for;  as  deliverance  from  thun- 
der and  tempest  when  no  danger  is  nigh.  Hooker. 

Leave  to  fathom  such  liigli  points  as  these. 
Nor  be  ambitious,  ere  the  time,  to  please  ; 
Unseasonably  wise,  till  age  and  cares 
Have  form'd  thy  soul  to  manage  great  aifairi. 

Dryden, 

By  the  methods  prescribed,  more  good,  and  less 
mischief,  will  be  dune  iu  acute  distempers,  than 
by  medicines  improperly  and  unseasonably  applied. 

Arbuthnot. 

Ulysses  yielded  unseasonably,  and  the  strong 
passion  for  his  country  should  have  given  him 
vigilance.  Broome. 

Jnse'asoned.  adj. 

,  Unseasonable ;  untimely  ;  ill  timed. 
Out  of  use. 

Your  majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill. 
And  these  unseason'd  hours  perforce  must  add 
Unto  your  sickness.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

1  think  myself  in  a  better  plight  for  a  lender 
thmi  you  are  ;  the  which  hath  something  enibold- 
t  ned  me  t(j  this  unseasoned  intrusion.  Shakesp. 
,  Unformed ;  not  qualified  by  use. 

1  is  an  unseason'd  courtier  ;  advise  him.  Shakesp. 
.  Irregular ;  inordinate. 

The  commissioners  pulled  down  or  defaced  all 
images  i  i  churches,  in  such  unseasonable  and  un- 
seasoned fashion,  as  if  done  in  hostility.  Hayward. 
■  Not  kept  till  fit  for  use. 

Not  salted :  as,  unseasoned  meat. 
Jnse'conded.  adj. 
.  Not  supported. 

Him  did  you  leave 
Second  to  none,  itnseconded  by  you. 
To  li.iik  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 
In  disadvantage.  Shakesp,  Henry  IV. 

.  Not  exemplified  a  second  time. 

Strange  and  unseconded  shapes  of  worms  suc- 
ceeded. Brown. 

0  Unse'cret.  V.  a.  To  disclose;  to 
divulge. 

He  that  consulteth  what  he  should  do,  should 
not  declare  what  he  will  do :  but  let  princes  be- 
ware, that  the  unsecreting  of  their  aiFairs  comes  not 
from  themselves.  Bacon. 

Jnse'cret.  adj.    Not  close ;  not  trusty. 
Who  shall  be  true  to  us, 
When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves  ?  Shakesp. 

Jnsecu're.  adj.    Not  safe. 

Love,  though  most  sure. 
Yet  always  to  itself  seems  unsecure.  Denham. 

Jnsedu'ced.  adj.    Not  drawn  to  ill. 

It  she  remain  unseduced,  you  not  making  it  ap- 
pear otherwise;  fur  your  ill  opinion,  and  the  assault 
you  have  made  to  her  chastity,  you  shall  answer 
me  with  your  sword.     >  Shakesp. 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmov'd. 
Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  uiilerrifx  "ri. 

Millon's  Paradise  Lost. 
Jnsee'ing.  adj.    Wanting  the  power  of 
vision. 

I  should  have  scratch'd  out  your  unseeing  eyes. 
To  make  niy  master  out  of  love  with  thee,  ihakesp. 

ToUnsee'im.  V.  n.  Not  to  seem.  Not 
in  use. 

You  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name. 
In  so  unseeming  to  confess  receipt 
Of  that  which  hath  so  faithfully  been  paid. 

Shakesp. 

Unseemunsss.  n.  s.  Indecency;  in- 
decorum ;  uncomeliness. 
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All  as  before  his  sight  whom  we  fear,  and  whose 
presence  to  offend  with  any  the  least  unseemliness 
we  would  be  surely  as  loth  as  they,  who  most  re- 
prehend or  deride  that  we  do.  Hooker, 

Unseemly,  arf/.    Indecent;  uncomely; 
unbecoming. 

Contentions  as  yet  were  never  able  to  prevent 
two  evils  ;  the  one  a  mutual  exchange  of  unseemly 
and  unjust  displaces  offered  by  men, whose  tongues 
and  passions  are  out  of  rule  :  the  other,  a  common 
hazard  of  both,  to  be  made  a  prey  by  such  as  study 
how  to  work  with  most  advantage  la  private. 

Hooker. 

Adultery  of  the  tongue,  consisting  in  corrupt, 
dishonest,  and  unseemly  speeches.  Perkins. 

Let  us  now  devise 
What  best  may  for  the  present  serve  to  hide 
The  parts  of  each  from  other,  that  seem  most 
To  shame  obnoxious,  and  unseemliest  seen.  Milton. 
Her  gifts 

Were  such,  as  under  government  well  seem'd  ; 
Unseemly  to  bear  rule.         Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

My  sons,  let  your  unseemly  ('iscord  cease  ; 
If  not  in  friendship,  live  at  least  in  peace.  Dryden. 

I  wish  every  unseemly  idea  and  wanton  expression 
had  been  banished  from  amongst  them.  Watts. 

Unsee'mly.  adv.     Indecently ;  unbe- 
comingly. 

Charity  doth  not  beliavc  itself  unseem/v,  seeketh 
not  her  own.  1  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

Unmanly  dread  invades  the  French  astony'd  ; 
Unseemly  yelling  ;  distant  hills  return 
The  hideous  noise.  Phitlij)s. 

Unsee'n.  adj. 

f.  Not  seen  ;  not  discovered. 

A  jestujiseen,  inscrutable,  invisible. 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 
steeple.  S!iakesp. 
Her  father  and  myself 
Will  so  dispose  ourselves,  that  seeing,  unseen, 
We  may  of  the  encounter  frankly  judge. 

Shakesp.  Hamlet. 
A  painter  became  a  physician  :  whereupon  one 
said  to  him,  You  have  done  well  ;  for,  before,  the 
faults  of  your  work  were  seen,  but  now  they  are 
unseen.  Bacon. 

Here  may  I  always  on  this  downy  grass, 
Unknown,  unseen,  my  easy  minutes  pass  ! 

Roscommon. 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep. 

Milton. 

At  his  birth  a  star. 
Unseen  before  in  heave;i,  proclaims  him  come  ; 
And  guides  the  eastern  sages,  who  enquire 
His  place,  to  offer  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold. 

Milton. 

On  she  came. 
Led  by  her  heav'niy  Maker,  though  unseen. 
And  guided  by  his  voice.     Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  footsteps  of  the  deity  he  treads, 
And  secret  moves  along  the  crowded  space. 
Unseen  of  all  the  rude  Piiseacian  race. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

2.  Invisible ;  undiscoverable. 

The  weeds  of  heiesy  being  grown  into  ripeness, 
do,  even  in  the  very  cutting  down,  scatter  often- 
times those  seeds  which  for  a  while  lie  unseen  and 
buried  in  the  earth  ;  but  afterward  freshly  spring  up 
again  no  less  pernicious  than  at  the  first.  Hooker. 

3.  Unskilled;  unexperienced. 

He  was  not  xinseen  in  the  atfections  of  the  court, 
but  had  not  rejjutation  enough  to  reform  it. 

Clarendon. 

Unse'lfish.  adj.    Not  addicted  to  pri- 
vate interest. 

The  most  interested  camuit  purpose  any  thing 
so  much  to  their  own  adv:irit.ige,  notwithstanding 
whicli  ilie  inclinalion  it> nevertheless loiseZ/is/i.  Spect. 

Unse'nt.  adj. 

1.  Not  sent. 

2.  Uhsmt  for.    Not  called  by  letter  or 
messeiiger. 

If  a  pliysician  should  go  from  house  to  house  un- 
sent  for,  »iid  enquire  what  woman  hath  a  cancer, 
or  what  man  a  fistuhi,  he  would  he  as  unwelcome 
as  the  disease  itself.  Taylor. 
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Somewhat  of  weighty  consequence  brings  yoa 
here  so  often,  and  unsentfnr.  Dryden. 

Unse'parable.  Not  to  be  parted  ; 

not  to  be  divided. 
Oh  world,  thy  slippery  turns !  friends  now  fast 
sworn. 

Who  twine  as  'twere  in  love 

Unseparable,  shall,  within  this  hour, 

Break  out  to  bitterest  enmity.  Shakesp.  Cmiolanus. 

Unse'parated.  adj.    Not  parted. 

There  seek  the  The  ban  bard  ; 
To  whom  Persephone  entire  and  whole 
Gave  to  retain  th'  unseparated  soul.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

Unse'rviceable.  adj.    Useless ;  bring- 
ing no  advantage  or  convenience. 

The  beast,  impatient  of  his  smarting  wound. 
Thought  with  his  wings  to  fly  above  the  ground. 
But  his  late  wounded  wing  utiserviceable  found. 

Spetistr. 

'Tis  certainly  demonstrated,  that  the  condensa- 
tion and  expansion  of  any  proportion  i^f  the  air  is 
always  proportional  to  the  wf  ight  ijicuiubeMt  upon 
it;  so  that,  if  the  atmos,  here  had  been  iiuich 
greater  or  less  than  It  is,  it  would  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  have  been  unserviceable  for  vegetation 
and  life.  Bcntley. 

It  can  he  no  unserviceable  design  to  religion,  to 
undeceive  men  in  so  i:iipi  rtant  a  point.  Rogers. 

Unse'rviceably.  adv.     Without  use  ; 
without  advantage. 

It  does  not  enlarge  the  dimensions  of  the  globe, 
or  lie  idly  and  unserviceubty  there,  but  part  of  ii  is 
introduced  into  the  plants  which  grow  thereon  ; 
.'.nd  the  rest  either  remounts  again,  with  the 
ascending  vapour,  or  is  wash'd  down  into  rivers. 

Woodward's  Natural  History. 

Unse't.  adj.    Not  set ;  not  placed. 

They  urge  that  God  left  nothiirg  in  his  word 
undescribed,  nothing  unset  down;  and  therefore 
charged  them  strictly  to  keep  themselves  to  that 
without  any  alteration.  Hooker. 

To  Unse'ttle.  v.  a. 

1.  To  make  uncertain. 

Such  a  doctrine  unsettles  the  titles  to  kingdoms 
and  estates  ;  for  if  the  actions  from  which  such 
settlements  spring  were  illegal,  all  that  is  built 
upon  them  must  be  so  too  :  but  the  last  is  absurd, 
therefore  the  first  must  be  so  likewise.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  move  from  a  place. 

As  big  as  he  was,  did  there  need  any  great  mat- 
ter to  unsettle  him  ?  L  Estrange. 

3.  To  overthrow. 
Unse'ttled.  adj. 

1.  Not  fixed  in  resolution  ;   not  deter- 
mined ;  not  steady. 

A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 
To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains.  Shakesp. 

Prepar'd  I  was  not 
For  such  a  business  ;  there  gm  1  found 
So  much  unsettled.  Shakesp. 

With  them,  a  bastard  of  the  king  deceas'd. 
And  all  th'  unsettled  humours  of  the  land. 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery,  voluntary.  Shakesp. 

Uncertain  and  unsettled  he  remains, 
Deep  vers'd  in  books,  aitd  shallow  in  himself. 

Milton. 

A  covetous  man  deliberated  betwixt  the  qualms 
of  a  wambling  stomach,  and  an  unsettled  mind. 

L'  Estrange. 

Unsettled  virtue  stormy  may  appear; 
Honour,  like  mine,  serettely  is  severe.  Dryden. 

Impartially  judge,  wliether  from  the  very  first 
day  that  our  religion  was  OTiseiUed,  and  church  go- 
vernment flung  out  of  doors,  the  civil  government 
has  ever  been  able  to  fix  upon  a  sure  foundation. 

South. 

2.  Unequable;  not  regular;  changeable. 

March  and  September,  the  two  equinoxes,  are 
the  most  windy  and  tempestuous,  the  most'iHsett/e<J 
and  unequable  seasoits  in  most  countries.  .  -i 

Bevtley's  ierraojifc" 

3.  Not  established. 
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My  cruel  fate. 
And  doubts  attending  an  unsettled  state, 
Forc'd  rae  to  guard  my  coast.  Dryden. 
i.  Not  fixed  in  a  place  or  abode. 

David  supposed  tliat  it  could  not  stand  witli  the 
duty  which  he  owed  unto  God,  to  set  himself  in  an 
house  of  cedar  trees,  and  to  behold  the  ark  of  the 
Lord's  covenant  umettled.  Hooker. 

Unse'ttledness,  W.  S. 

1.  Irresolution ;  imdetermined  state  of 
mind. 

2.  Uncertainty ;  fluctuation. 

Tlie  Jinsettledness  of  my  condition  has  hitherto 
put  a  stop  to  my  thoughts  concerning  it.  Dryden. 

3.  Want  of  fixity. 
When  the  sun  shines  upon  a  river,  tliougli  its 

waves  roll  this  way  and  that  by  the  wind,  yet,  for 
all  their  unsettledness,  the  sun  strikes  them  with  a 
direct  and  certain  beam.  South. 

Unse'vered.   adj.     Not  parted  ;  not 
divided. 

Honour  and  policy,  like  unsever'd  friends 
»'  th'  war,  do  grow  togetlier.     Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

Their  bands,  though  slack,  no  dissolution  fear; 
Th'  unsever'd  parls  the  greatest  pressure  hear  ; 
Though  loose,  and  fit  to  flow,  iliey  still  cohere. 

Blackmore. 

Fo  Unse'x.  v.  a.    To  make  otherwise 
than  the  sex  commonly  is. 

All  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  nie  here, 
And  hll  mf,  from  the  crown  to  th'  toe,  top  full 
Of  direst  cruelty.  Shukesp,  i\[acheih. 

Unshadowed,  adj.    Not  clouded;  not 
darkened. 

He  alone  sees  all  things  with  anunsKadowed,  com- 
prehensive vision,  who  eminently  is  all.  Ol'invUle. 

Unsha'keable.  adj.     Not  subject  to 

concussion.    Not  in  use. 

Your  isle  stands, 
'  As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  irt 

VVidi  rocks  umhakeable,  and  roaring  waters.  Shak. 

Unsha'ked.  adj.    Not  shaken.    Not  in 
use. 

I  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Uushak'd  of  motion.  Shakesp.  Julius  Cesar. 

Unsha  ken,  adj. 

1.  Not  agitated;  not  moved. 

Purpose  is 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity  : 
Which  now,  like  fruits  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree, 
But  fall  unshaken  when  they  mellow  be.  Shikesp. 

The  wicked's  spite  against  God  is  but  like  a 
madman's  running  his  head  against  the  wall,  that 
leaves  the  wall  unshaken,  but  dashes  his  own  brains 
out.  Biiyle. 

2.  Not  subject  to  concussion. 

3.  Not    weakened    in   resolution  ;  not 
moved. 

Ill  thou  wast  slirouded  then. 
0  patient  Son  of  God  !  yet  only  stood'st 
Unshaken.      _  Milton's' Paradise  Regained. 

Employ  it  in  unfeigned  pietj'  towards  God,  in 
unshaken  duty  to  his  vicegerent.  Spratt. 

His  principles  were  founded  in  reason,  and  sup- 
ported by  virtue,  and  therefore  did  not  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  ambition :  his  notions  were  no  less  steady 
and  unshaken,  than  just  and  upright.  Addison. 
To  Unsha'kle.  v.  a.  To  loose  from 
bonds. 

_A  laudable  freedom  of  thought  unshackles  their 
minds  from  the  narrow  prejudices  of  education, 
and  opens  their  eyes  to  a  more  extensive  view  of 
the  publick  good.  Addison. 
Unsha'med.  adj.    Not  shamed. 

The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause  : 
Unsham'd,  though  foil'd,  he  does  the  best  he  can  : 
Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honour  is  of  man.  Druden. 

Unsha'pen.  fli//-    Mishapen  ;  deformed. 

This  unshapen  earth  we  now  inh.ihit,  is  the  form 
it  was  f(jund  in  when  the  waters  l  ad  retired. 

Burnet. 
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Gasping  for  breatli  th'  unshapen  Phocse  die. 
And  on  the  boiling  wave  extended  lie.  .Addison. 

Unsha'red.  adj.    Not  partaken;  not 
had  in  common. 

Bliss,  as  thou  hast  part,  to  me  is  bliss ; 
Tedious  unshar'd  with  thee,  and  odious  soon. 

Milton. 

To  Unshe'ath.  v.  a.    To  draw  from  the 
scabbard. 

Executioner,  unsheath  thy  sword.  Shakesp. 
Mowbray,  the  bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and  all, 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law  : 
There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsheath'd. 

Shakesp. 

Far  lience  be  souls  profane  ! 
Now,  Trojan,  take  the  way  thy  fates  aflFord  ; 
Assume  thy  courage,  and  unsheath  thy  sword. 

Dryden, 

The  Roman  senate  has  resolv'd. 
Till  time  give  better  prospects,  still  to  keep 
The  sword  unsheath'd,  and  turn  its  edge  on  Cnesar, 

Addison. 

Each  chief  his  sev'ufold  shield  display'd. 
And  half  unsheath'd  the  shining  blade.  Pope. 

Unshe'd.  adj.    Not  spilt. 

To  blood  unshed  the  rivers  must  he  turn'd.  Milt. 

Unshe'ltered.  adj.    Wanting  a  screen ; 
wanting  protection. 

He  is  breeding  that  worn),  which  will  smite  this 
gourd,  and  leave  him  unsheltered  to  that  scorching 
wrath  of  God,  which  will  make  the  improvement 
of  Jonah's  passionate  wish,  that  God  would  take 
away  his  life,  his  most  rational  desire. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Unshi'elded.  adj.     Not  guarded  by 
the  shield. 

He  try'd  a  tough,  well-chosen  spear; 
Though  Cygims  then  did  no  defence  provide. 
But  scornful  offer'd  his  unshielded  side.  Dryden. 

To  Unship,  v.  a.    To  take  out  of  a 
ship. 

At  the  Cape  we  landed  for  fresh  water ;  but 
discovering  a  leak,  we  unshipped  our  goods,  and 
watered  there.  Swi/'t. 

Unsho'cked.  adj.    Not  disgusted;  not 
offended. 

Thy  spotless  thoughts  unshock'd  the  priest  may 
hear.  Tickelt 

Unsho'd.  adj.  [from  unshoed.]  Having 
no  shoes. 

Their  feet  unshod,  their  bodies  wrapt  in  rags  ; 
And  both  as  swift  on  foot  as  chased  stags.  Spenser. 
Withhold  thy  foot  from  being  unshod.     Jer.  ii. 
The  king's,  army,  naked  and  unshod,  would, 
through  those  inclosed  parts,  have  done  them  little 
harm.  Clarendon. 

VtisHO'oK.  part.  adj.    Not  shaken. 

Pit,  box,  and  gall'ry  in  convulsions  huri'd, 
Thou  stand'st  i/ns/ioofc  amidst  a  bursting  world.  Pope. 
Unsho'rn.  adj.    Not  clipped. 

'J'his  streiifith  difFus'd 
No  less  through  all  my  sinews,  joints,  and  bones. 
Than  thine,  while  I  prescrv'd  tiit  se  locks  unshorn, 
'i  he  pledge  of  m^  unviolafed  vow.    Milt.  Agonist. 

Straight  as  a  luie  in  beauteous  order  stond. 
Of  oaks  unshorn,  a  venerahle  wood.  Dryden. 

Unsho't.  part.  adj.    Not  hit  by  shot. 

He  that  on  her  his  ()old  hand  l;iys. 
With  Cupid's  pointed  arrow  (.lays  ; 
They,  with  a  touch,  they  are  so  keen. 
Wound  us  unshol,  and  she  unseen.  Waller. 

To  Unsho'ut.  v.  a.    To  annihilate  or 
retract  a  shout. 

Unshmtt  the  noise  that  hanish'd  Marcius  ; 
Repeal  him,  wiih  the  welcome  of  his  niother.  Slink. 

Unsho'wered.  adj.    Not  watered  hy 
showers. 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 
In  Memphian  grove  or  green. 
Trampling  th'  unshower'd  grass  with  lowines  loi.<l. 

"Milton. 

Unshri'nking.  adj.   Not  recoiling ;  not 
shunning  danger  or  pain. 
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Your  sojl,  Itiy  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt. 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man  ; 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought. 
But  like  a  man  he  died.  Shakesp.  Macbeth, 

Unshu'nnable.  ad/.  Inevitable. 

'I'is  the  plague  of  great  ones, 
Prerogativ'd  are  they  less  than  the  base  ; 
'Tis  destiny  unshunnable  like  death.  Shak.  OOiello. 

Unsi'fted.  adj. 

1.  Not  parted  by  a  sieve. 

The  ground  one  year  at  rest,  forget  not  thou 
With  richest  dung  to  hearten  it  again, 
Or  with  unsif  ted  ashes.  May's  Virgil. 

2.  Not  tried ;  not  known  by  experience. 

AfTection  !  puh  I  you  speak  like  a  green  girl. 
Unsifted  'n  such  perilous  circumstances.  Shakesp. 

Unsi'ght.  adj.  Not  seeing.  A  low 
word,  used  only  with  unseen,  as  in  the 
example  following.  Probably  formed 
by  corruption  of  unsighted. 

They  '11  say,  our  business  to  reform 
The  church  and  state,  is  but  a  worm 
For  to  subscribe,  unsight,  unseen, 
To  an  unknown  church  discipline.  Hudibras. 

Unsi'ghted.  ad/.    Invisible;  not  seen. 

Beauties  that  from  worth  arise 
Are  like  the  grace  of  deities. 
Still  present  with  us,  though  wMS!^/ite(f.  Suckling. 

Unsi'ghtliness.  n.  s.  [from  unsightly.] 
Deformity  ;  disagreeableness  to  the 
eye. 

The  unsightliness  in  the  legs  may  be  helped  by 
wearing  a  laced  stocking.         Wiseman's  Surgery 

Unsightly,  adj.  Disagreeable  to  the 
sight. 

On  my  knees  I  beg 
That  you  '11  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food. 
—Good  Sir,  no  more  :  these  are  unsightly  tricks. 

Shakesp. 

Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums, 
That  lie  bestrown,  unsightly,  and  unsmouth. 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease. 

Milton. 

Amongst  the  rest,  a  small,  unsightly  root. 
But  of  divine  effect,  be  cuH'd  me  out.  Milton. 

It  must  have  been  a  fine  genius  for  gardening 
that  could  have  formed  such  an  unsightly  hollo« 
into  so  beautiful  an  area.  Spectator 
Unsince're.  adj.  [imincerus,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  hearty;  not  faithful. 

2.  Not  genuine  ;  impure;  adulterated. 

I  have  so  often  met  «ith  chymical  preparation 
which  1  have  found  unsincere,  that  I  dare  scare 
trust  any.  Btyle 

3.  Not  sound  ;  not  solid. 

Myrrha  was  joy 'd  the  welcorce  news  to  hear,. 
But,  clogg'd  with  guilt,  the  joy  was  unsincere. 

Dryden 

Unsince'rity.   n.   s.  Adulteration 
cheat. 

A  spirit  of  sea-salt  may,  without  any  unsincerit- 
be  so  prepared  as  to  dissolve  crude  gold.  Boy 

To  Unsi'new.   V,  a.     To  deprive  o 
strength. 

Nor  are  the  nerves  of  his  compacted  strength 
Slretch'd  and  dissoiv'd  into  unsinevj'd  length. 

Denham 

Now  toys  and  trifles  from  their  Athens  come. 
And  dates  and  pepper  have  unsinew'd  Rome. 

Dryden 

The  affected  purity  of  the  French  has  unsinewei 
their  lieroick  verse.  The  language  of  an  epic 
poem  is  almost  wholly  figurative  :  yet  are  they  s 
fearful  of  a  nielaphor,  ihat  no  example  of  VirgifcR 
encourage  them  to  be  bold  with  s.ifely.  Drydn 

Unsi'newed.  Nerveless;  weak. 

Two  special  reasons 
May  to  you,  perha|is,  seein  much  unsinewed, 
And  yet  to  nje  are  strung  Shakesp.  Hamk 

Unsi'nged.  adj.     Not  scorched  ;  no 
touched  by  fire. 

9«: 
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By  the  command  of  Domitian  when  cast  into  a 
cauldron  of  burning  oil,  he  came  out  unsinged. 

Brown's  Vulvar  Krrours. 

Three  men  passed  through  a  fiery  turnace,  un- 
touched, unsinged.  Stephen's  Sermons, 

'nsi'nking.  adj.    Not  sinking. 

Anxur  feels  the  cool  refreshing  breeze 
Blown  off  the  sea,  and  all  the  dewy  strand 
Lies  cover'd  with  a  smooth,  uTisinking  sand. 

Addison^ 

fNSi'NNlNG.  adj.  Impeccable. 

A  perfect  unsinnivg  obedience,  free  from  parti- 
cular acts  of  transgression.  Rogers, 

nska'nned.  a(//.  Not  measured ;  not 
computed. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unskann  d  swiftness,  will,  too  late. 
Tie  leaden  j.ounds  to 's  heels.  Shakesp.  Coriotanus. 

nski'lful.  adf.  Wanting  art;  want- 
ing knowledge. 

This  overdone,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it 
make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  ju- 
dicious grieve.  Shakesp. 

Hear  his  sighs,  though  mnte  : 
Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Interpret  for  liira.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

A  man  unskilful  in  syllogism  could  perceive  the 
weakness  and  incoiiclusiveiiess  of  a  long,  artificial, 
aiid  plausible  discourse.  Locke. 

Using  a  man's  words  according  to  the  propriety 
of  the  language,  thougli  it  be  not  always  under- 
stood, leaves  the  blame  on  him  who  is  so  unskilful 
in  the  language  as  not  to  understand  it  when  used 
as  it  ought.  Locke. 

nski'lfully.  adv.  Without  know- 
ledge; without  art. 

You  speak  tinskiifully  ;  or,  if  your  knowledge  be 
more,  it  is  much  darkened  in  your  malice.  Shakesp. 

NSKi'lfulness.  n.  s.  Want  of  art; 
want  of  knowledge. 

The  sweetness  of  her  countenance  did  gire  such 
agrace  to  what  shedid,  tliatit  did  make  handsome 
the  unhandsomeness,  and  make  the  eye  force  the 
mind  to  believe  that  there  was  a  praise  in  that  un- 
tkilfulness.  Sidney. 

Let  i;o  prices  be  heightened  by  tlie  necessity  or 
unskilfulness  of  the  contractor. 

Taylor's  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

NSKI'lled.  adj.  Wanting  skill ;  want- 
ing knowledge  :  with  in  before  a  noun, 
and  to  before  a  verb. 

Unskill'd  in  hellebore,  if  thou  shouldst  try 
To  mix  it,  and  mistake  the  quantity, 
The  rules  of  pliysick  would  against  thee  cry. 

Dryden. 

TlTiskill'd  and  young,  yet  something  still  I  writ 
Of  Ca'ndish  beauty  join'd  to  Cecil's  wit.  Prior. 

Not  eastern  monarchs,  on  their  nuptial  day. 
In  dazzliiig  gold  and  purple  sliine  so  gay, 
As  the  bright  natives  of  th'  uiilabof.r'd  field, 
Unvers'd  in  spinning,  and  in  looms  unskill'd. 

Blackmore, 

Poets,  like  painters,  thus  unskill'd  to  trace 
The  naked  nature,  and  the  living  grace, 
With  gold  and  jewels  cover  every  part, 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art.  Pope. 

Insla'in.  adj.    Not  killed. 

If  there  were  any  who  felt  a  pity  of  so  great  a 
fall,  and  had  yet  any  sparks  of  unslain  duty  left  in 
them  towards  me,  yet  durst  they  not  shew  it.Sidney, 

Not  hecatomb  unslain,  nor  vows  unpaid. 
On  Greeks  accurs'd  this  dire  contagion  bring. 

Dryden. 

Jnsla'ked.  adj.    Not  quenched. 

Her  desires  new  rous'd. 
And  yet  unslak'd,  will  kindle  in  her  fancy. 
And  make  her  eager  to  renew  the  feast.  Dryden. 

Wheat  steeped  in  brine,  drawing  the  brine  from 
it,  they  mix  with  unslacked  lime  beat  to  powder, 
and  so  sow  it.  Mortimer. 

mslee'ping.  adj.    Ever  wakeful. 

And  roseate  dews  dispos'd 
All  but  th'  unsleeping  eyes  of  God  to  rest. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lnst. 
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Unsli'pping.  adj.  Not  liable  to  slip; 
fast. 

To  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  unslippingkixot,  take,  Antony, 
Octavia  to  wife.      Shakesp.- Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Unsmi'rched.  adj.  Unpolluted;  not 
stained. 

That  drop  of  blood  that's  calm  proclaims  me 
bastard  ; 

Cries  cuckold  to  my  father  ;  brands  the  harlot 
Ev'n  here,  between  the  chaste  and  unsmirch'd  brow 
Of  my  true  mother.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Unsmo'keu.  adj.    Not  smoked. 
His  antient  pipe  in  sable  dy'd. 
And  half  unsmoak'd,  lay  by  his  side.  Swy't. 

Unsmo'oth.  adj.  Rough;  not  even; 
not  level.    Not  used. 

Those  blossoms,  and  those  dropping  gums 
That  lie  bestrown,  unsightly,  and  unsmooth, 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease. 

Milton. 

Unso'ciable.  adj.  [insociabilis,  Lat.] 
Not  kind ;  not  communicative  of  good ; 
not  suitable  to  society. 

By  how  much  the  more  we  are  accompanied 
with  plenty,  by  so  much  the  more  greedily  is  our 
end  desired,  whom  when  time  hath  made  unsocia- 
ble to  others,  we  become  a  burden  to  ourselves. 

Raleigh's  History  of  the  World. 
Such  a  behaviour  deters  men  from  a  religious 
life,  by  representing  it  as  an  utisociable  state,  that 
extinguishes  all  joy.  Addison. 

Unso'ciably.  adv.  Not  kindly;  with- 
out good-nature. 

These  are  pleased  with  nothing  that  is  not  un- 
sociably  sour,  ill-natured,  and  troublesome. 

L' Estrange. 

Unso'iled.  adj.  Not  polluted ;  not 
tainted ;  not  stained. 

Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel  ? 
My  unsoil'd  name,  th'  austereness  of  my  life. 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh.  Shakesp. 

The  humours  are  transparent,  to  let  in  the 
light,  unsoiled  and  unsophisticated  by  any  inward 
tincture.  Ray- 

Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsnil'd, 
Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefil'd.  Dryden. 

Unsold,  adj.  Not  exchanged  for 
money. 

Mopsus  the  sage,  who  future  things  foretold  ; 
And  t'  other  seer,  yet  by  his  wife  unsold.  Dryden. 

Adieu,  my  children  !  better  thus  expire 
Unstaird,iiniOid;  thus  glorious  mount  in  fire.  Pope. 
Unso'ldierlike.  adj.    Unbecoming  a 
soldier. 

Perhaps  they  had  sentinels  waking  while  they 
slept ;  but  even  this  would  be  unsoldierlike  in  our 
age.  Broome. 
Unso'lid.  a<//.    Fluid;  not  coherent. 

The  extension  of  bndy  is  nothing  but  the  cohe- 
sion of  solid,  separable,  moveable  parts  ;  and  the 
extension  of  space,  the  continuity  of  unsolid,  inse- 
parable, and  unmovable  parts.  Locke. 

Unso'lved.  adj.    Not  explicated. 

Why  may  not  a  sincere  searcher  of  truth,  by  la- 
bour and  prayer,  find  out  the  solution  of  those  per- 
plexiiies  wtiich  have  hitherto  been  unsolved?  Watts. 

As  Virgil  propounds  a  riddle  which  he  leaves 
unsolved,  so  1  will  gi/e  you  another,  and  leave  the 
exposition  to  j'our  acute  judgment.  Dryden. 

Unsoo't.  adj.  for  unsweet.  Spenser. 
Unsophi'sticated.  adj.    Not  adulte- 
rated ;  not  counterfeit. 

The  humour  and  tunicles  are  purely  transparent, 
to  let  in  light  and  colours,  unfouled  and  unsophisti- 
cated by  any  inward  tincture.  More  against  Atheism. 

Blue  vitriol,  how  venereal  and  unsophisticated 
soever,  rubbed  upon  the  whetted  blade  of  a  knife, 
will  not  impart  its  latent  colour.  Boyle. 

If  authors  will  not  keep  close  to  truth  by  un- 
varied terms,  and  plain,  unsopliisticaled  arguments  ; 
yet  it  concerns  readers  not  to  be  imposed  on  by 
tallacies.  Locke. 
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Unso'rted.   adj.     Not  distributed  by 
proper  separation. 

Their  ideas,  ever  indifferent  and  repugnant,  lie 
in  the  brain  unsorted,  and  thrown  together  without 
order.  Watts. 

Unso  ught,  adj. 

1.  Had  without  seeking. 

Mad  man,  that  does  seek 
Occasion  of  wrath,  and  cause  of  strife  , 
She  comes  unsought,  and  shunned  follows  eke. 

Spenser. 

Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth. 
That  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  unsought  be  won. 

Milton. 

They  new  hope  resume, 
To  find  whom  at  the  first  they  found  unsought. 

Milton. 

The  sea  o'er-fraught  would  swell,  and  th' 
sought  diamonds 
Would  so  emblaze  the  forehead  of  the  deep. 

Milton. 

Slumber,  which  forgot 
When  call'd  before  to  come,  now  came  unsought. 

Milton. 

If  some  foreign  and  unsought  ideas  offer  them- 
selves, reject  them,  and  keep  them  from  taking 
oiT  our  minds  from  its  present  pursuit.  Locke. 

Thou  that  art  ne'er  from  velvet  slipper  free. 
Whence  comes  this  unsought  honour  unto  me  ? 

Feyilon. 

2.  Not  searched ;  not  explored. 

Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loth  to  leave  unsought. 
Or  that,  or  any  place  that  harbours  men.  Shakesp, 

Unso'und.  adj. 

I.  .  Sickly;  wanting  health. 

Intemp'rate  youth 
Ends  in  an  age  imperfect,  and  unsound.  Denham. 

An  animal  whose  juices  are  unsound  can  never 
be  duly  nourished  ;  for  unsound  juices  can  ni  ver 
duly  repair  the  fluids  and  solids.  Arbuthnvt. 

2.  Not  free  from  cracks. 

3.  Rotten ;  corrupted. 

4.  Not  orthodox. 

These  arguments  being  sound  and  good,  it  can- 
not be  unsound  or  evil  to  hold  still  the  same  asser- 
tion. Hooker. 

Eutyclies  of  sound  belief,  as  touching  their  true 
personal  copulation,  become  unsound,  by  denying 
the  difference  which  still  continueth  between  the 
one  and  the  other  nature.  Hooker^ 

5.  Not  honest;  not  upright. 

Do  not  tempt  niy  misery. 
Lest  it  should  make  me  so  unsound  a  man. 
As  to  upbraid  yuu  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you.  Shakesp^ 

6.  Not  true;  not  certain  ;  not  solid. 

Their  vain  humours,  fed 
With  fruitless  follies  and  unsound  delights.  Spenser, 

7.  Not  fast ;  not  calm. 

The  now  sad  king, 
Toss'd  here  and  there,  his  quiet  to  confound. 

Feels  sudden  terror  bring  cold  shivering  ; 
Lists  not  to  eat ;  still  muses  ;  sleeps  unsound. 

Daniel. 

8.  Not  close ;  not  compact. 

Some  lands  make  unsound  cheese,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  care  of  the  good  housewife. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

9.  Not  sincere  ;  not  faithful. 

This  Boobyclod  soon  drops  upon  the  ground, 
A  certain  token  that  his  love's  unsound ; 
While  Lubberkin  sticks  firmly.  Gay, 

10.  Not  solid  ;  not  material. 

Of  such  subtle  substance  and  unsound. 
That  like  a  ghost  he  seem'd,  whose  grave-cloaths 
are  unoound.  Spenser. 

I I.  Erroneous ;  wrong. 

What  fury,  what  conceit  unsound, 
Presentetli  here  to  death  so  sweet  a  child  ?  Fairfax, 

His  puissance,  trusting  in  th'  Almighty's  aid, 
I  mean  to  try,  whose  reason  I  have  try'd 
Unsound  and  false.  Milton. 
12.  Not  fast  under  foot. 
Unso'unded.  adj.    Not  tried  by  the 
plummet* 
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Glo'ster  is 
Unsounded  yet,  aiid  full  of  deep  deceit. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI, 
Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets  sinews, 
Wliose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones  ; 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 

Shakesp 

Unsoundness,  w.  s. 

1.  Erroneousness  of  belief;  want  of  ortho- 
doxy. 

It'  this  be  unsound,  wherein  doth  the  point  of 
unsoundims  lie  ?  Hooker, 

2.  Corruptness  of  any  kind. 

Neither  is  it  to  all  men  apparent,  which  com- 
plain of  unsound  parts,  with  what  kind  of  un- 
soundness every  such  part  is  possessed.  Hooker. 

3.  Want  of  strength ;  want  of  solidity. 
The  unsoundness  of  this  principle  has  been  often 

exposed,  and  is  universally  acknowledged. 

Addison. 

Unso'ured.  adj. 

1.  Not  made  sour. 

Meat  and  drink  last  longer  unputrified  and  un- 
soured  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Bacon's  Natural  History 

2.  Not  made  morose. 

Secure  these  golden  early  jnys. 
That  yputh  tmsour'd  with  sorrow  bears.  Dryden. 
Unso'wn.  adj.    Not  propagated  by  scat 
tering  seed. 

Muslirooms  come  up  hastily  in  a  night,  and  yet 
are  unsown.  Bacon. 

If  the  t^round  lie  fallow  and  unsoivn,  corn- 
fldwers  will  not  come.       Bacon's  Natural  History, 

Tlie  flow'rs  unsoivn  in  fields  and  meadows  reigii'd, 
And  western  winds  immortal  s|)iing  niaintain'd. 

Dryden. 

Vnsv A  RED.  adj     Not  spared. 

Whatever  thing 
The  scythe  of  time  mows  down,  devour  unspar'd. 

Milton. 

Unspa'ring.  adj. 

1.  Not  ptirsimonious. 

She  gal  hers  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand.  Milton, 

2.  Not  merciful. 

To  Unspe'ak.  V,  a.     To  retract ;  to 
recant. 

I  pui  nivsf-li'  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction  ;  here  abjure 
Ti  e  taints  and  blames  1  laid  upon  myself.  Shakesp. 

Unspe'akable.  (idj.     Not  to  be  ex- 
pressed ;  ineffable  ;  unutterable. 

A  tliipg,  which  uttered  with  true  devotion  and 
zeal  of  heart,  atFordeth  to  God  himself  that  glory, 
that  aid  to  the  weakest  sort  of  men,  to  the  must 
perfect  tliat  solid  comfort,  which  is  unspeakable. 

Honker. 

A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  impos'd, 
Tlian  I  to  speak  my  grief  unspeakable.  Shakesp. 

Both  addrest  for  fight 
Unspeakable ;  for  wlio,  lliougli  with  the  toi;gue 
Of  angels,  can  relate  Milton. 

The  comfort  it  conveys  is  something  bigger  than 
the  capacities  of  mortality  ;  mighty,  and  unspeak- 
able; and  not  to  be  understood,  till  it  comes  to  be 
felt.  South. 

This  fills  the  minds  of  weak  men  with  ground- 
less fears  and  unspeakable  rage  towards  their  fellow 
subject',.  Addison. 

Unspe'ak  ABLY.   adv.      Inexpressibly  ; 
ineffably. 

When  Nature  is  in  her  dissolution,  and  presents 
us  with  nothing  but  bleak  and  barren  prospects, 
there  is  somethiog  unspeakably  chearful  in  a  spot 
of  ground  which  is  covered  with  trees,  that  smile 
amidst  all  the  rigours  of  winter.  Spectator. 
Unspe'cified.  adj.  Not  particularly 
mentioned. 

Were  it  not  requisite  that  it  should  be  conceal- 
ed, it  had  not  passed  unspecified. 

Browns  Vulvar  Errours. 
Unspe'cuI-ATIVE.  adj.    Not  theoretical. 
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Soirie  unspeculative  men  may  not  have  the  skill  to 
examine  their  assertions.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Unspe'd.   adj.     Not  dispatched;  not 
performed. 

Venutus  withdraws, 
Unsped  the  service  of  the  common  cause.  Garth 
Unspe'nt.  adj.    Not  wasted  ;  not  dimi- 
nished ;  not  weakened ;  not  exhausted 

The  sound  inclosed  within  the  sides  of  the  bell, 
Cometh  forth  at  the  holes  unspent  and  more  strong, 

Bacon 

Thy  fame,  not  circumscrib'd  with  English  ground. 
Flies  like  the  nimble  journeys  of  the  light, 
And  is,  like  that,  unspent  too  in  its  flight.  Dryden. 

To  Unsphe're.  v.  a.    To  remove  from 
its  orb. 

You  put  mo  off  with  limber  vows  ;  but  I, 
Though  you  would  seek  t'  unspltere  the  stars  with 
oaths. 

Should  yet  say,  Sir,  no  going.  Shakesp 
Let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 
Be  seen  ir)  some  high  lonely  tow'r. 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice  great  Hermes  ;  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  nf  Platci,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
Til'  immortal  mind.  Milton. 

Unshi'ed.  adj. 

1.  Not  searched  ;  not  explored. 

\i  ith  narrow  search  I  must  walk  round 
Tills  garden,  and  no  corner  leave  unspy'd.  Milton. 

2.  Not  seen  ;  not  discovered. 
Resolv'd  til  find  some  fault,  before  «nspv'<' ; 

And  disappointed,  if  but  saiisfy'd.  Tickell, 

Unspi'lt.  adj. 

1.  Not  shed. 

That  blooil  which  thou  and  thy  great  grandsire 
shed. 

And  all  that  since  these  sister  nations  bled. 
Had  been  unspilt,  had  happy  Edward  known, 
'J'liat  all  the  blood  he  spill  had  been  his  own. 

Denham 

2.  Not  spoiled  ;  not  marred. 

To  borrow  to-daie,  and  to-morrow  to  mis, 
For  lender  or  borrower  noiance  it  is  ; 
Then  have  of  thine  owne,  witliout  lending,  unspilt. 

Tiisser, 

To  Unspi'rit.  v.  a.     To  dispirit;  to 
depress;  to  deject. 

Denmark  has  cutinued  ever  since  weak  and 
uy>spirittit,  bent  only  upon  safety.  Temple. 

Could  it  be  in  the  power  of  any  temporal  loss, 
so  much  to  discompose  and  unspirit  my  soul.'  Norris. 

Unspoi'led.  adj. 

1.  Not  plundered  ;  not  pillaged. 

All  the  way  that  they  lied,  for  very  despiglit,  in 
their  return  they  utterly  wasted  whatsoever  they 
had  before  left  unspoiled.  Spenser's  State  of  Ireland. 

The  English  searched  the  rivers  in  such  sort,  as 
they  left  few  ships  unspoiled  or  untaken.  Hayward. 

Unspnil'd  shall  be  her  arms,  and  unprofan'd 
Her  holy  limbs.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  marred ;  not  hurt ;  not  made  use- 
less ;  not  corrupted. 

Bathurst,  yet  unspoil'd  by  wealth.  Pope. 

Unspo'tted.  adj. 

1.  Not  marked  with  any  stain. 

A  milk-white  hind. 
Without  unspotted,  innocent  within.  Dryden. 

Seven  bullocks  yet  unyok'd  for  Ph(cbus  chuse, 
And  for  Diana  seven  unspotted  ewes.  Dryden. 

2.  Immaculate  ;  not  tainted  with  guilt. 
Satyran  bid  him  other  business  ply. 

Than  hunt  the  steps  of  pare  unspotted  maid. 

Sptnser. 

A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted. 

Sliakesp.  Henry  YI., 

There  is  no  king,  be  his  cause  neve?  so  spotless, 
if  it  Come  to  tiie  arbitreraent  of  swords,  can  try  it 
out  with  all  unspotted  soldiers.   Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

Pure  religion  and  undefiled  is  this,  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  b\msel( unspotted  from  the  world.  James,  i.  27, 
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Wisdom  is  the  grey  liair  to  men,  and  an  u*. 

spotted  life  is  old  age.  Apocrypha. 
Make  her  his  eternal  bride  ; 

And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 

Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  born.  Milton. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathsorue  grave 
His  prey,  nor  suffer  my  unspotted  soui 
For  ever  with  corruption  there  to  dwell.  Milton 

Vindicate  the  honour  of  religion,  by  a  pure  ahf 
unspotted  obedience  to  its  precepts.  Rogers 
Unsqua'red.  adj.    Not  formed;  irre 
gular. 

When  he  speaks, 
'Tis  like  a  cliime  a-mending,  with  terms  unsquar'd 
Which,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon  dropi 
Would  seem  hyperboles. 

Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressido 
Unsta'ble.  adj.  \instubilis,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  fixed;  not  fast. 
A  popular  state,  not  founded  on  the  genen 

interests  of  the  people,  is  of  all  others  the  mos 
uncertain,  unstMe,  and  subject  to  the  most  eas 
changes.  TempU 
Thus  air  was  void  of  light,  and  earth  unstable. 

Dryder 

See  harness'd  steeds  desert  the  stoiiy  town, 
And  wander  roads  unstable,  not  their  own.  Gax 

2.  Inconstant;  irresolute. 

Where  gentry,  title,  wisdom. 
Cannot  conclude  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  gen'ral  ignorance,  it  must  omit 
Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
1'  unstable  slightness.  Shakesp,  Cnriolanu 

A  double-minded  man  is  unstable.     James,  i.  ' 
Unsta'id.  «<//.    Not  cool;  not  prudent 
not  settled  into  discretion ;  not  steady 
mutable. 

His  unstayed  youth  had  long  wandered  in  th 
common  labyrinth  of  love  ;  ni  which  time  l< 
warn  young  people  of  his  unfortunate  folly,  li 
compiled  these  twelve  oeglogues.  Spenser 

To  the  gay  gardens  his  unstaid  desire 
Him  wholly  carried,  to  refresh  his  sprights. 

Spense; 

Will  the  king  come,  that  I  may  breathe  ray  lai 
In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unsfaid  youth?  Shakesj 

Tell  me,  how  will  the  w<jrld  repute  me, 
For  undertaking  so  unstuid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  it  will  ni£ke  me  scandalized.  Shakes) 

Wo  to  that  land, 
Which  gasps  beneath  a  child's  unstaid  command 

Sandy 

Unsta'idness.  n.  s. 

1 .  Indiscretion  ;  volatile  mind. 

2.  Uncertain  motion. 
'I'he  oft  changing  of  his  colour,  with  a  kind  ( 

shaking  unstaidness  over  all  his  body,  he  might  se 
in  his  countenance  some  gieat  determination  raixef 
with  fear.  SidneJ 
Unsta'ined.  adj.  Not  stained;  nol 
died ;  not  discoloured  ;  not  dishonoured! 
not  polluted. 

Pure  and  unstained  religion  ought  to  be  thi 
highest  of  all  cares  appertaining  to  publick  regil 
men,  Hookett 

JNe  let  her  waves  with  any  filth  be  dy'd. 
But  ever,  like  herself,  unstained  hath  been  try'd. 

Spensei 

1  do  commit  into  your  hand 
Th'  unstained  sword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear, 
With  this  remembrance,  that  you  use  the  same 
With  a  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit. 
As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.  Shakesp.  Henry  ] 

I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt. 
To  live  an  unstain'd  wife  to  my  sweet  love.  Sha'tesft 
Your  youth,  I 
And  the  true  blood  which  peeps  forth  faintlj 
through  it. 

Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd. 

Shakes]/l 

The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood.  MiltorH 
That  good  earl,  once  president 
Of  England's  council,  and  her  treasury  ; 
Who  liv'd  ill  botli  unstain'd  with  gold  or  fee, 
And  left  them  both  more  in  himself  content. 

MiltorM 

!  S 
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Her  people  guiltless,  and  her  fields  unstairi'd, 

Roscommon, 
These,  of  the  garter  cali'd,  of  faith  unslaind. 
In  fighting  fields  the  laurel  have  obtain'd. Dryden. 

'o  Unsta'te.  v.  a.  To  put  out  of  dig- 
nity. 

High-battled  Caesar  will 
Unstate  )iis  happiness,  and  be  stag'd  to  th'  shew 
Aeiinst  a  sworcler.  Shakesp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
I  would  unstate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  resolution. 

Sliakesp. 

'nsta'tutable.  adj.  Contrary  to 
statute. 

That  plea  did  not  avail,  although  the  lease  were 
notoriously  unstatutable,  the  rent  reserved  being 
not  a  seventh  part  of  the  real  value.  Sw^'t. 

^nsta'unched.  Not  stopped ;  not 
stayed. 

With  the  issuing  blood 
Stifle  the  villain,  whose  unstaunched  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy.  Shak. 

[nste'adfast.  adj.  Not  fixed  ;  not 
fast;  not  resolute. 

I'll  read  you  matter, 
As  full  of  peril  and  advent'rous  spirit. 
As  to  o'erwalk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsteadfast  fooling  of  a  spear.  Shah. 

Tnste'auily.  adv. 

.  Without  any  certainty. 

.  Inconstantly  ;  not  consistently. 

He  that  ii«C8  his  words  loosely  and  unsteadily, 
will  not  be  minded,  or  not  understood.  Locke. 

inste'adiness.  n.  s.  Want  of  con- 
stMHCj' ;  irresolution  ;  mutability. 

A  prince  of  lliis  character  will  instruct  us,  by 
his  example,  to  fix  the  unsteadiness  of  our  politicks. 

Addison. 

In  the  result,  we  find  the  same  spirit  of  cruelty, 
tlie  same  blindness,  and  obstinacy,  and  unsleadi- 
I  ness.  Swift. 
N  STE  ADY,  adj. 
.  Inconstant;  irresolute. 

And  her  unsteady  hand  hath  often  plac'd 
Men  in  high  pow'r,  but  seldom  holds  them  fast. 

Venham. 

No  measures  can  be  taken  of  an  unsteady  mind; 
;  still  'tis  too  much  or  too  little.  L' Estrange. 

While  choice  remains,  he  will  be  still  unsteady, 
And  nothing  but  necessity  can  fix  him.  Howe. 

.  Mutable  ;  variable  ;  changeable. 

If  the  motion  of  the  sun  were  as  unequal  as  that 
of  A  ship  driven  by  unsteady  winds,  it  would  not 
at  all  help  us  to  measure  tirue.  Locke. 
.  Not  fixed  ;  not  settled. 

Jnstee'ped.  adj.    Not  soaked. 

Other  wheat  was  sown  unsteeped,  but  watered 
t«ice  a  day.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

'o  Unsti'ng.,  i;.  a.  To  disarm  of  a  sting. 

He  has  disarmed  his  afiflictions,  unstung  his  mi- 
series ;  and  though  he  has  not  the  proper  happi- 
ness of  the  world,  yet  he  has  the  greatest  that  is 
to  be  enjoyed  in  it.  South's  Sermons. 

Jnsti'nted.  adj.    Not  limited. 

In  the  works  of  nature  is  unstinted  goodness 
shewn  us  by  their  Author.  Skelion. 

Jnsti'rred.  adj.  Not  stirred ;  not 
agitated. 

Such  seeming  milks  suffered  to  stand  unstirred, 
let  fall  to  the  bottom  a  resinous  substance. 

Boyle  an  Colours. 

ToUnsti'tch.  v.  a.  To  open  by  pick- 
ing the  stitches. 

Cato  well  observes,  though  in  the  phrase  of  a 
taylor,  friendship  ought  not  to  be  unripped,  but 
unstitched.  Collier. 

Jnsto'oping.  adj.  Not  bending  ;  not 
yielding. 

Sucli  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Sliould  nothing  priv'lege  hiui,  nor  partialize 
'I'h'  unstooping  firmness  of  my  npriclit  soul.  Shak 

Vol.  II. 
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To  Unsto'p.  v.  a.    To  free  from  stop  or 
obstruction ;  to  open. 

Such  white  fumes  have  been  afforded,  by  un- 
stopping a  liquor  diaphanous  and  red. 

Boyle  on  Colours, 

The  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  unstopped.  Isaiah,  xxxv.  5. 

One  would  wonder  to  find  such  a  multitude  of 
niches  tmstopped,  Addison. 

Unsto'ppkd.  adj.     Meeting  no  resist- 
ance. 

The  flame  unstopp'd  at  first  more  fury  gains, 
And  Vulcan  rides  at  large  with  loosen  d  reins. 

Dryden. 

Unstra'ined.   adj     Easy  ;  not  forced. 

By  aneasj'  and  unstrained  derivation,  it  implies 
the  breath  of  God.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

Unstra'itened.  adj.    Not  contracted. 

The  eternal  wisdom,  from  which  we  derive  our 
beings,  enriched  us  with  all  these  ennoblements 
that  were  suitable  to  the  measures  of  an  unstrait- 
ened  goodness,  and  the  capacity  of  such  a  crea- 
ture. Glanville. 

Unstre'ngthened.  adj.  Not  support- 
ed ;  not  assisted. 

Tlie  church  of  God  is  neilher  of  capacity  so 
weak,  nor  so  unstrengthened  with  authority  from 
above,  but  that  her  laws  may  exact  obedience  at 
the  hands  of  her  own  children.  Hooker. 

To  Unstri'ng.  v.  a. 

1.  To  relax  any  thing  strung ;  to  deprive 
of  strings. 

My  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 
Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  harp.   Shak.  Rich.  III. 
Eternal  structures  let  them  raise 
On  ^\  illiam  and  Maria's  praise  ; 
Nor  fear  they  can  exhaust  the  store, 
Till  nature's  musick  lies  unstrung.  Prior. 
His  idle  horn  on  fragrant  myrtles  hung  ; 
His  arrows  scatter'd,  and  his  bow  unstrung.Smith, 

2.  To  loose  ;  to  untie. 

Invaded  thus,  for  want  of  better  bands 
His  garland  they  unstring,  and  bind  his  hands. 

Dryden. 

Unstru'ck.  adj.    Not  moved ;  not  af- 
fected. 

Over  dank  and  dry. 
They  journey  toilsome,  unfatigued  with  length 
Of  niaich,  unstruck  wiih  horror  at  the  sight 
Of  Alpine  ridges  bleak.  Phillips. 

Unstudied,  adj.     Not  premeditated; 
not  laboured. 

In  your  conversation  I  could  observe  a  clearness 
of  notion  expressed  in  ready  and  unstudied  words. 

Dryden. 

Unstu'ffed.  adj.  Unfilled  ;  not  crowd- 
ed. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye  ; 
And  where  care  lodgeth,  sleep  will  never  lie  : 
But  where  unbruised  youlh  v^ilh  unstuft  brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  tin  re  golden  sleep  doth 
reign.  Shahesp. 

Unsubsta'ntial.  adj. 

1.  Not  solid  ;  not  palpable. 

Welcome,  thou  unsnfcsia/itiai air  that  I  embrace! 
The  wretch  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts.        Shak.  King  Lear. 

Darkness  now  rose. 
As  daylight  sun!;,  and  brouf;ht  in  lowering  night. 
Her  shadowy  offspring,  unsubstantial  both. 
Privation  mere  of  light  and  absent  day.  Miltm 

2.  Not  real. 

If  empty  unsubstantial  beings  may  be  ever  made 
use  of  on  this  occ.ision,  there  were  never  any  more 
nicely  imagined  and  employed.  Addison. 

Unsuccee'ded.  adj.    Not  succeeded. 

llnjust  equal  o'er  equiils  to  let  reign  ; 
One  over  all,  with  unsuccceded  power.  Milton. 

Unsuccessful,  adj.    Not  having  the 
wished  event ,  not  fortunate. 
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O  the  sad  fate  of  unsuccessful  sin  ! 
Vou  see  yon  beads  without  :  there's  worse  within. 

Cleaveland. 

Ye  pow'rs  return'd 
From  unsuccessf  ul  charge  !  be  not  dismay'd.  Mitt. 

Hence  appear  the  many  mistakes,  which  have 
made  learning  generally  so  unplcasing  and  so  vn- 
successf'ul.  Milton. 

My  counsels  may  he  unsuccessful,  but  my  pray'rs 
Shallwait  on  all  your  actions.  Denham. 

The  corruption,  perverseness,  and  vitiosity  of 
man's  will,  he  charges  as  the  only  cause  that  ren- 
dered all  the  arguments  his  doctrine  came  cloatlied 
with  unsuccessj^ul.  SmUh. 

Had  Portius  been  the  unsuccessful  lover. 
The  same  compassion  would  have  fall'n  on  him 

.■iddison. 

Successful  authors  do  what  they  can  to  exclude 
a  comoetitor  ;  while  the  ttnsuccessj'ul,  wiih  as  much 
eagerness,  lay  their  claim  to  him  as  their  brother. 

Addi$on. 

Those  are  generally  more  unsuccessful  in  their 
pursuit  after  fame,  who  are  more  desirous  of  ob- 
taining it.  Addison. 

Leave  dang'rous  truths  to  unsuccessful  satire. 

Pope. 

Unsuccessfully,  adv.  Unfortunately; 
without  success. 

The  huiuble  and  contented  man  pleases  himself 
innocently  ;  while  the  anjhitious  man  attempts 
to  please  otl  ers  sinfully,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  is- 
sue unsiicceifully  too.  South. 

Unsucce'ssfulness.  rt.s.  Want  of  suc- 
cess ;  event  contrary  to  wish. 

Admonitions,  fraternal  or  paternal,  then  more 
publick  reprehensions,  and,  upon  the  unsuccessful- 
ness  of  all  these  milder  niendicaments,  the  censures 
of  the  church.  Hammond. 

Unsucce'ssive.  adj.  Not  proceeding 
by  flux  of  parts. 

We  cannot  sum  up  the  unsuceessive  and  stable 
direction  of  G(jd.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  unsuceessive  duration  of  Gud  with  relation 
to  himself,  doth  not  communicate  unto  other 
created  beings  the  same  manner  of  duration. ffa/e. 

Unsu'cked.  adj.  Not  having  the  breasts 
drawn. 

Unsuck'd  of  lamb  or  kid,  that  tend  their  play. 

Milton. 

Unsu'fferable.  adj.  Not  supportable ; 
intolerable;  not  to  be  endured. 

The  iiksome  deformities,  whereby,  through 
endless  and  senseless  effusions  of  indigested 
prayers,  lliey  oftentimes  disgrace,  in  most  unsuf- 
ferable  nianncr,  the  worthiest  part  of  Christian 
duty  towards  God.  Hooker, 

Tliai  glorious  form,  that  light  unsiifferabte, 
Anfl  that  far- beaming  blaze  of  majesty, 
V\  licre«  iih  he  wont  at  heav'n's  high  council  table 
To  si!  the  midst  of  trinal  unity, 
He  laiii  aside.  Milton, 

■\  Slinking  breath,  and  twenty  ill  smells  besides, 
are  njorc  unsufferable  by  her  natural  sluttishness. 

Swift. 

Unsuffi'cience.  n.  s.  [insuffisatice, 
Fr.]  Inability  to  answer  the  end  pro- 
posed. 

The  error  and  unsujficience  of  the  arguments 
doth  make  it,  on  the  contrary  side  against  them, 
a  strong  presumption  that  God  hath  not  moved 
their  hearts  to  think  such  things  as  he  hath  not 
enabled  them  to  prove.  Hooker 

Unsuffi'cient.  adj.  [insuffisant,  Fr.] 
Unable  :  inadequate. 

Malebranche  having  shewed  the  difficulties  of 
the  other  ways,  and  how  unsufficient  they  are,  to 
give  a  satisfactory'  account  of  the  ideas  we  have, 
erects  this,  of  seeing  all  things  in  God,  upon  their 
ruin,  as  the  true.  Ij)cke. 

Unsu'gared.  adj.  Not  sweetened  with 
sugar. 

Try  it  with  sugar  put  into  water  formerly  su- 
gared, and  into  other  water  unsugared. 

liacim's  Natural  History. 
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Unsu'itable.  adj.  Not  congruous  ;  not 
equal  ;  not  proportionate. 

Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her  cap 
out  of  fashion  ;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable,  just 
like  the  brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  we  wear 
not  now.  Shakesp. 

He  will  smile  upon  her  ;  which  will  now  be  so 
vnsuitable  to  her  disposition,  being  addicted  to  a 
melancholy,  that  it  cannot  but  turn  him  into  con- 
tempt. Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

That  would  likeliest  render  contempt  instead  ; 
Hard  recnm  pence,  umuitabte  return 
For  so  much  good.  Milton 

All  that  heaven  and  happiness  signifies  is  un- 
suitable to  a  wicked  man  ;  and  therefore  could  be 
no  felicity  to  him.  Tillotson 

Consider  whetlier  they  be  not  unnecessary  ex- 
pences;such  as  are  unsuitable  to  our  circumstances 

Jtterbury 

To  enter  into  a  party,  as  into  an  order  of  friars 
with  so  resigned  an  obedience  to  superiours,  is 
very  ttnsuitiihte  with  the  civil  and  religious  libertier 
we  so  zealously  assort.  Swift 

Unsu'it.4BLENESS.  n.  s.  Incongruity; 
unfitness. 

The  unsuitableness  of  one  man's  aspect  to  another 
man's  fancy  has  raised  such  an  aversion,  as  has 
produced  a  perfect  hatred  of  him.  South. 

I  Unsu'iting.  adj.  Not  fitting;  not  be- 
'  coming. 

Whilst  yi)\i  were  here,  o'erwhelmed  with  your 
grief, 

A  passioii  most  tiTisitifino- such  a  man.  Shnk.  Othel. 

Leave  thy  j'>ys,  unsuiting  such  nn  age. 
To  a  fresh  comer,  and  resign  the  stage.  Dryden. 

Unsu'llied.  adj.  Not  fouled  ;  not  dis- 
graced ;  pure. 

My  maiden  hmour  yet  is  pure 
As  the  unsullied  lilly.  Shakesp. 

To  royal  aiilhority  a  most  dutiful  observance 
has  ever  been  the  proper,  unsullied  honour  of  your 
church.  Spratt. 
Rays  which  on  Uough's  unsuUy'd  mitre  shine. 

Pope. 

These  an  altar  raise  : 
An  hetacomb  of  pure  unsully'd  lays 
That  altar  crowns.  Pope. 

Unsu'ng.  adj.  Not  celebrated  in  verse ; 
not  recited  in  verse. 

Thus  was  the  first  day  ev'n  and  morn, 
Nor  pass'd  uncelebrated  nor  umung 
By  the  coelestial  choirs.      Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Half  yet  remains  urisuiro';  but  narrower  boujid 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere.  Milt.  Par.  Lost. 

Here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung.  Addis, 

Unsu'nned.  adj.  Not  exposed  to  the 
sun. 

I  thought  her  as  chaste  as  unsunn'd  snow.  Shak. 

You  may  as  well  spread  out  ili"  unsun)id  heaps 
Of  misers  treasure  by  an  outlaw's  den, 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  hid  me  hope 
Danger  will  wink  on  opportunity. 
And  let  a  single,  helpless  maiden  pass 
Uniiijur'd  in  this  wild  surrounding  waste.  Milt<m. 

Unsupe'rfluous.  adj.  Not  more  than 
enough. 

Nature's  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispens'd 
In  unsuperfiuous,  even  propuf.ion. 
And  she  no  w  hit  encumber'd  with  her  store.  Milt. 

Unsuppla'nted.  adj. 

1 .  Not  forced  or  Ihrov^n  from  under  th;:t 
which  supports  it. 

Gladsome  tliey  quaiF,  yet  not  encroach  onni^lit. 
Season  of  rest ;  but  well  bedew'd  repair 
Eacli  to  Ills  home  with  unsupplatited  feet.  Phillips. 

2.  Not  defeated  by  stratagem. 

Unsuppli'ed.  adj.  Not  supplied  ;  not 
accommodated  with  something  neces- 
sary. 

Prodigal  in  ev'ry  other  grant, 
Her  sire  left  unsupply'd  her  oi.ly  want.  Dryden, 
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Every  man  wlio  enjoys  the  possession  of  what 
he  naturally  wants,  and  is  unmindful  of  the  un- 
supplied  distress  of  other  men,  betrays  the  same 
temper.  Spectator. 
Unsuppo'rtable.  adj.  [insupporfable, 
Fr.]  Intolerable;  such  as  cannot  be 
endured. 

The  uneasiness  of  unrelieved  thirst  by  conti- 
nuance grows  the  more  unsupportable.       ~  Boijle. 

The  waters  mounted  up  into  the  air,  thicken 
and  cool  it ;  and,  by  their  interposition  betwixt 
the  earth  and  the  sun,  fence  off  the  ardent  heat, 
which  would  be  otherwise  unsupportable. 

Woodward's  Natural  History. 
Unsuppo'rtably.  adv.  Intolerably. 
For  a  man  to  do  a  thing,  while  his  conscience 
assures  him  that  he  shall  be  infinitely,  unsuppnrt- 
ably  miserable,  is  certainly  unnatural.  South. 

Unsupported,  adj. 

1.  Not  sustained  ;  not  held  up. 

Them  she  upstays 
Gently  with  myrtle  band  ;  mindless  the  while 
Herself,  though  fairest  unsupported  flow'r.  Milton. 

2.  Not  assisted. 
Nor  have  our  solitary  attempts  been  so  discou- 
raged, as  to  despair  of  the  favourable  look  of  learn- 
ing upon  our  single  and  unsuppnrteil  endeavours. 

Brown's  Preface  to  Vulgar  Errours. 

Unsu're.  adj.    Not  fixed  ;  not  certain. 

What  is  love  ?  'tis  not  hereafter  : 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter ; 
What 's  to  come  is  still  tinsure.  Shakesp. 
The  men  he  prest  but  late. 
To  hard  assays  unfit,  unsure  at  need. 
Yet  arm'd  to  point  in  well  attempted  plate.Fuir/'. 

The  king,  supposing  his  estate  to  be  most  safe, 
when  indeed  most  unsure,  advanced  many  to  new 
honours.  Hayward. 

How  vain  that  second  life  in  others  breath  ! 
Th'  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  death  ! 
Easp,  health,  and  life,  for  this  they  must  resign  : 
Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fine  !  Pope. 

Unsurmo'untable.  adj.  [insurmount- 
able, Fr.]  Insuperable  ;  not  to  be 
overcome. 

What  safety  is  it,  for  avoiding  seeming  absur- 
dities, and  unsurmountable  rubs,  in  one  opinion,  to 
take  refuge  in  thecontrary,  which  is  built  on  some- 
thing altogether  as  inexplicable  ?  Locke. 

Unsusceptible,  adj.  Incapable;  not 
liable  to  admit. 

She,  a  goddess  died  in  grain. 
Was  unsusceptible  of  stain.  Swift. 

Unsuspe'ct.       \adj.    Not  considered 
Unsuspe'cted.  )     as  Hkely  to  do  or 
mean  ill. 

Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor, 
The  dangerous  and  unsuspected  Hastings. 

Shak,  Rich.  Til. 
Author  unsuspect 
Friendly  to  man,  far  from  deceit  or  guile.  Milt, 

On  the  coast  averse 
From  entrance,  or  cherubick  watch,  by  stealth 
Found  unsuspected  way.      Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

This  day,  my  Persicus,  thou  shalt  perceive, 
Whether  i  keep  myself  those  rules  1  give, 
Or  else  an  unsuspected  glutton  live.  Dryden. 

Tliey  are  persons  of  unquestionable  abilities, 
altogether  unsuspected  of  avarice  or  corruption. 

Swift. 

Unsuspecting,  adj.  Not  imagining 
that  any  ill  is  designed. 

When  Albion  sends  her  eager  sons  to  war, 
Pleas'd,  in  the  gen'ral's  sight,  the  host  lie  down 
Si:  !den  before  some  unsuspecting  town  ; 
The  captive  race  one  instant  makes  our  prize. 
And  high  in  air  Britannia's  standard  flies.  Pope. 

Unsuspi'cious.  adj.  Having  no  sus- 
picion. 

He  his  guide  requested  to  let  him  lean 
With  both  his  arras  on  those  two  massy  pillars, 
That  to  the  arched  roof  gave  main  support  : 
He  unsuspicious  led  him.  Milton's  Agonistes, 
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The  easy  queen  receiv'd  my  faint  address 
With  eager  hope  and  unsuspicious  faith.  Smith. 

Unsustai'ned.    adj.    Not  supported; 
not  held  up. 

Its  lieud,  tliough  gay. 
Hung  diooping,  umustain'd.    Milt.  Paradise  Lest, 

All  unsustain'd  between  the  wave  and  sky. 
Beneath  my  feet  the  wliirlir.g  billows  fly.  Pope, 

To  Unswa'the.    V.  a.     To  free  from 
folds  or  convolutions  of  bandage. 

In  the  morning  an  old  woman  came  to  unswathe 
me.  Addison. 

Unswa'yable.  adj.  Not  to  be  govei-ned 
or  influenced  by  another. 

He  bow'd  his  nature,  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  unswayahle,  and  free.  Shakesp, 

Unswayed,    adj.     Not  wielded;  not 
held  in  the  hand. 
He  makes  for  England,  here  to   claim  the 
crown, 

—Is  the  chair  empty  ?  is  the  sword  unsway'd  f 
Is  the  king  (iead  ?  the  empire  unp.jssess'd Shak. 

To  Unswe'ak.  v.n.    Not  to  swear  j  to 
recant  any  thing  sworn. 

The  ape  was  glad  to  end  the  strife  so  light. 
And  I  hereto  swore  ;  for  who  would  not  oft  swear, 
And  oft  inisweiir,  a  diadem  to  bear?  Spenser. 
To  UNSWti  AT.  V.  a.    To  ease  after  fa- 
tigue ;  to  cool  after  exercise. 

The  interim  oi'unsweating  themselves  regularly, 
and  convenient  rest  before  meat,  ma^',  with  profit 
and  delight,  be  taken  up  with  solemn  musick. 

Milton  on  Education. 
Unsw^e'ating.  adj.    Not  sweating. 
In  frost  and  snow,  if  you  complain  of  lieat. 
They  rub  th'  unsweating  brow,  ajid  swear  they 
sweat.  Dryden, 

Un  SWEE  T,  adj.    Not  sweet ;  disagreea- 
ble. 

Long  were  to  tell  the  troublous  storms  that  toss  ' 
The  private  state,  and  make  the  life  unsweet.Spen. 
Unswe'pt.    adj.    Not  brushed  away; 
not  cleaned  by  sweeping. 

What  custom  wills  in  all  things,  should  we  do't, 
The  dust  of  antique  time  would  lie  unswept.  Shak, 

Unsv/o'rn.    adj.     Not  bound  by  an 
oath. 

You  are  yet  unsworn  : 
When  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak  with 
men.  Shakesp. 
Unta'inted.  adj. 

1.  Not  sullied;  not  polluted. 

Sweet  prince,  th'  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  div'd  into  the  world's  deceit.  Shak, 
What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart  un- 
tainted ?'  Shakesp, 
Ireland's  untainted  loyalty  remain'd.  Rose. 
Compare  the  ingenuous  jiiiableness  to  virtuous, 
counsels  in  youth,  as  it  conies  f^e^h  and  untainted 
out  of  the  hands  of  Nature,  with  the  confirmed 
obstinacy  in  an  aged  sinner.  Sotith. 

This  untainted  year  is  all  your  own  ; 
Your  glories  may,  without  our  crimes,  be  shown. 

Dryden, 

The  most  untainted  credit  of  a  witness  will  scarce 
be  able  to  find  belief.  Locke. 

Keep  the  air  of  the  room  untainted  with  fire, 
smoke,  or  the  breaths  of  many  people.  Arbuthnet. 

2.  Not  charged  with  any  crime. 

And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv'd 
Untainted,  unexamin'd,  free  at  liberty.  Shakesp. 

3.  Not  corrupted  by  mixture. 

The  conscious  walls  conceal  the  fatal  secret ; 
Th'  untainted  winds  refuse  th'  infecting  load. 

SmUk 

Unta'ken.  adj. 

1.  Not  taken.  { 

Until  this  day  remainelh  the  vailuntaken away.  | 

2  Cor.  ill 


2  Vor.  m  i 

The  English  searched  the  rivers  in  such  sort,  as  i 
they  left  few  ships  unspoiled  (iruntukcn.  Hayw. 
Dispose  already  of  th'  untaken  spoil.  Waller. 
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Otherwise  the  whole  business  had  miscarried, 
md  Jerusalem  remained  untaken.  Dryd, 
A  thousand  schemes  the  monarch's  mind  employ; 
Elate  in  thought,  he  sacks  untaken  Tro^  Pope. 
Untaken  up.  Not  filled. 
The  narrow  limits  of  this  discourse  will  leave 
10  more  room  untaken  up  hy  heaven.  lioyle. 
NTA'lked  of.  adj.  Not  mentioned  in 
;he  world. 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  Jove-performing  iiig'it, 
That  the  runaway's  eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms,  untalk'd  nf  and  unseen.  Shuk. 

No  happiness  can  be,  where  is  no  rest  ; 
rh'  unknown,  untalk'd  o/'raan  is  only  blest. Di  i/ci. 

nta'meable.  adj.  Not  to  be  tamed  ; 
not  to  be  subdued. 

Gold  is  so  untameahle  by  the  fire,  that,  after 
-nany  meltings  and  violent  heats,  it  does  scarce 
Jiminish.  Witkins. 

He  is  swifter  than  any  other  bull,  and  untume- 
ble.  Grew. 
nta'med.  adj.  Not  subdued  ;  not 
suppressed ;  not  softened  by  culture  or 
discipline. 

A  ;ipo[i!e  very  stubborn  and  untamed ;  or,  if 
;vcr  tamed,  yei  lately  have  quite  sliuoken  otF their 
ilie,  and  broken  the  bonds  of  iheir  obedience. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 
What  death  has  heav'n  design'd. 
For  so  untam'd,  so  turbulent  a  mind  ?  Dryden. 

Man  alone  acts  more  contrary  to  nature,  lhari 
he  wild  and  most  untamed  part  of  the  creation. 

Locke. 

)  Unta'NGLE.  v.  a.  To  loose  from  in- 
tricacy or  convolution. 

O  time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I  ; 
It  is  too  bard  a  knot  for  me  t'  untie.  Shak. 

This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  cakes  the  eltiocks  in  foul,  sluttish  haii  s, 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 

Shakesp. 

I'll  give  thee  up  my  bow  and  dart ; 
Untangle  but  this  cruel  chain, 
And  freely  let  me  fly  again.  Prior. 

nta'sted.  adj.  N ot  tasted  ;  not  tried 
by  the  palate. 

The  tall  stag  resolves  to  try 
The  combat  next ;  but  if  the  cry 
Invades  again  his  trembling  ear, 
He  straight  resumes  his  wonted  care  ; 
Leaves  the  untasted  spring  behind. 
And,  wing'd  with  fear,  outflies  the  v/ind.Waller. 
If  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring. 
Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxary.  Addis. Cato. 

nta'sting.  adj. 
Not  perceiving  any  taste. 

Cydonian  oil. 
Whose  balmy  juice  glides  o'er  th'  ij7i£a$ti7!g- tongue. 

Smith. 

Not  trying  by  the  palate. 
nta'ught.  adj. 
Uninstructed  ;  uneducated  ;  ignorant 
unlettered. 

A  lie  is  continually  in  the  mouth  of  the  im- 
taught.  Ecclus,  XX. 

Taught,  or  untaught,  the  dunce  is  still  ihe  same; 
Yet  still  the  wretched  master  bears  the  blame. 

Dryden. 

On  ev'ry  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows, 
In  ev'ry  stream  a  sweet  instruction  flows  ; 
But  some  untaught  o'erliear  the  whispering  rill, 
In  spite  of  sacred  leisure,  blockheads  still.  I'oun^. 
Debarred  from  instruction. 
He,  that  from  a  child  untaught,  or  a  wild  in- 
habitant of  tlie  woods,  will  expect  principles  of 
sciences,  will  find  himself  mistaken.  Locke. 
.  Unskilled ;  new  ;  not  having  use  or 
practice. 

Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  stern  and  rough, 
Us'd  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 

Shakes]). 

Co  Unte'ach.  v.  a.  To  jnake  to  quit 
or  forget  what  has  been  inculcated. 
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That  elder-berries  are  poison,  as  we  are  taught 
by  tradition,  experience  will  unleach  us. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Erronrs. 
Their  customs  are  by  nature  wrought ; 
But  we,  by  art,  tiiiteac/t  what  nature  taught.  Dri/d- 
Untea'chable.  adj.    That  cannot  be 
taught. 

Unte'mpered.  fidj.    Not  tempered. 

One  built  up  a  wall,  and  others  daubed  it  with 
untempered  mortar.  Ezekiel,  xiii.  10. 

Unte'mpted.  adj. 

1.  Not  embarrassed  by  temptation. 

In  temptaliim  dispute  not,  but  rely  upon  God  ; 
and  contend  nut  witli  him  but  in  prayer,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  prudent  untempted  guide. 

Taylor's  Rule  of  Holy  Living. 

2.  Not  invited  by  any  thing  alluring. 

Untempted,  or  by  wagtr  or  by  price. 
He  would  attempt  to  climb  the  precipice. 

Cotton  on  the  Pmk. 

Unte'nable.  adj. 

1.  Not  to  be  held  in  possession. 

2.  Not  capable  of  defence. 

He  produced  a  warrant,  that,  the  t^wn  bdiig 
untenable,  he  should  retire.  Clarendnn, 
Casaubon  abandons  a  post  that  was  untenahle. 

Dryden. 

Unte'naNTED.  adj.   Having  no  tenant. 
The  country  seems  to  be  full  stock'd  with  cat- 
tle, no  ground  being  untenanted.  Temple. 
Unte'nded.  adj.    Not  having  any  at- 
tendance. 
They  fall  unblest,  untended,  and  unmourn'd. 

Tho7nson, 

Unte'nder.    adj.     Wanting  softness ; 

wanting  affection. 

So  young,  and  so  untender  ? 
— So  young,  my  lord,  and  true.     .  Shakesp. 

Unte'ndered.  adj.    Not  offered. 

Cassibelan  granted  Rome  a  tribute. 
Yearly  three  thousand  pounds  ;  which  by  thee 
'  lately 

Is  left  untender  d.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

To  Ui4te'nt.  V.  a.  To  bring  out  of  a 
tent. 

Will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  request, 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us 

Shakesp. 

Untr'ntej).  adj.  [from  tent."]  Having 
no  medicaments  applied. 

Blasts  and  fogs  upon  thee  ! 
Th'  untented  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee  !   Shak.  King  Lear, 

Unte'rrified.  adj.  Not  afFrighted ; 
not  struck  wilh  fear. 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmov'd. 
Unshaken,  uiiseduc'd,  unterrify'd.  Milton. 

To  succour  tl;e  distrest  ; 
Unbrib'd  by  love,  unterrify'd  by  threats  ; 
These  are  exploits  v^orthy  Achilles'  s,oii. A. Phillips. 

Untha'nkbd.  adj. 

1.  Not  repaid  with  acknowledgment  of 
kindness. 

If  all  the  world 
Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse, 
Drink  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but 
freeze, 

Th'  All-giver  would  be  unthank'd,  would  be  uii- 
prais'd.  Milton. 
Their  batter'd  admiral  too  soon  withdrew, 
Unthank'd  by  ours  for  his  unfiiiish'd  fight. Dryrfer!, 

2.  Not  received  with  thankfulness, 

FoTc'd  from  her  presence,  and  c(indenni'd  to  live  : 
Unwelcome  freedom,  and  unthank'd  reprieve, 

Dryden. 

Untha'nkful.  adj.  Ungrateful;  re- 
turning no  acknowledgment  for  good 
received. 

The  casting  away  of  thiygs  profitable  for  suste- 
nance, is  an  unthankful  abuse  of  the  fruitsjHooto-. 
He  is  kind  to  the  untho.nlfut,        Luke,  vi.  35. 
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They  which  he  created  were  ^mthankful  unto 
him  which  prepared  life  for  them.    2  Ksdras,  viii. 

If  you  reckon  that  for  evil,  you  are  unthankful 
for  the  blessing.         Taylor's  tiule  of  Holy  Living. 

The  bare  supposal  of  one  petty  loss  makes  us 
Jtnthankful  for  all  that  is  left. 

Untha'nkfully.  adv.  Without  thanks  ; 
without  gratitude. 

I  judged  it  requisite  to  say  something,  to  pre- 
vent my  being  thought  to  have  unthankfully  taken 
one  of  the  cliief  passages  of  my  discourse  from  a 
book  to  which  I  was  utterly  a  stranger.  Boyle. 

Untha'nkfulness.  n.  s.  Neglect  or 
omission  of  acknowledgment  for  good 
received  ;  want  of  sense  of  benefits ;  in- 
gratitude. 

Thou  diest  in  thine  unthankfulness  ;  and  thine 
ignorance  makes  thee  away.  Shake^. 

Immoderate  favours  breed  first  unthankfulness, 
and  afterwards  hate.  Hayward. 

i  he  unthankful  stand  reckoned  among  ihe  most 
enormous  simiers  ;  which  evinces  the  virtue  op- 
posite to  unthankfulness  to  bear  the  same  place  in 
the  rank  of  duties.  South. 
Untha'wed.  adj.  Not  dissolved  after 
frost. 

Your  wine  lock'd  up. 
Or  fish  deny'd,  the  river  yet  unthaw'd.  Pope. 

To  Unthi'nk.  v.  a.  To  recal  or  dismiss 
a  thought. 

Unthink  your  speaking,  and  say  so  no  more. 

Slioki.'^p. 

Unthi'nking.  adj.  Thoughtless  ;  not 
given  to  reflection. 

Gray-headed  infant,  and  in  vain  grown  old  ! 
Art  thou  to  learn,  that  in  another's  gold 
Lie  charms  resistless  ?  that  all  laugh  to  find 
Unthinking  plainness  so  o'erspread  thy  mind. 

Creech. 

An  effectual  remedy  for  the  wandering  of 
thoughts  whoever  shall  propose,  would  do  great 
service  to  the  studious,  and  perhaps  help  unthiyik- 
ing  men  to  become  thinking.  Locke. 

The  unthinking  part  contract  an  unreasonable 
aversion  to  that  ecclesiastical  constitution.  Addis. 

With  earnest  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  face. 
He  first  the  snuff-box  open'd,  then  the  case.Piipe. 

Untho'rny.  adj.  Not  obstructed  by 
prickles. 

It  were  some  extenuation  of  the  curse,  if  in 

sudore  vnltus  iui  were  coufinable  unto  cor|)oral  ex- 
ercitalions,  and  there  still  remained  a  paradise,  or 
unthorny  place  of  knowledge.  Brown. 

Untho'ught  of.  adj.  Not  regarded; 
not  heeded. 

That  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights. 
This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  ail-praised  knight. 
And  your  unthought  o/  Harry  chance  to  meei.Shak. 

7'o  Unthre'ad.  v.  a.    To  loose. 

He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joiiils, 
And  crumble  ail  thy  sinews.  Milton. 

Unthre'atened.  adj.    Not  menaced. 

Sir  John  Hotham  was  unreproached,  and  «;<- 
threatened,  hy  any  language  of  mine.   K.  CharUs. 

U'nthrift.  n.  s.  An  extravagant ;  a 
prodigal. 

My  rights  and  royalties 
Pluckt  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  giv'n  away 
To  upstart  unthrifts.  Sliak. 

The  curious  tnithrift  makes  his  cloaths  too  wide, 
And  spares  himself,  but  would  his  taylor  chide. 

Herbert. 

Yet  nothing  still  ;  then  poor  and  naked  come  ; 
Thy  father  will  receive  his  unthrift  home, 
And  thy  blest  Saviour's   blood   discharge  the 
mighty  sum.  Diyden, 

U'nthrift.  adj.  Profuse ;  wastefid  ; 
prodigal ;  extravagant. 

In  such  a  night 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealtliy  Jew, 
And,  with  au  unthrift  love,  did  run  from  Venice. 

Shakes;!. 

JiU7 
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V'NTHRi'ftily.  adv.   Without  frugality. 

Oiir  attaiiinit'nts  cannot  be  civerlarge,  aiul  jet 
we  manage  a  narrow  fortune  verj  unthriftily. 

Collier. 

Unthri'ftiness.  n.  s.    Waste;  prodi- 
gality ;  profusion. 

Tlie  third  sort  are  the  poor  by  idleness  or  tui- 
thriftiiiess,  as  riotous  spenders,  vagabonds,  loiter- 
er?. Ha\iward. 

Tfie  more  they  have  hitherto  embezzled  their 
parts,  the  more  should  they  endeavour  to  expiate 
\\\3X.  iintkrijtiness  by  a  more  careful  managery  for 
the  future.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

L'nihrifty.  adj. 

\ .  Prodigal ;  profuse  ;  lavish  ;  wasteful 
The  castle  1  found  of  good  strength,  having  a 
ereat  mote  round  about  it ;  the  work  of  a  noble 
gentleman,  of  whose  unthrif  ty  son  he  had  bought 
it.  Sidney. 
Can  no  man  tell  me  of  my  unthrifty  son  ?  Shak 

2.  Not  in  a  state  of  improvement. 

Our  absence  makes  us  unthrifty  to  our  know- 
ledge. Shakesp. 

Not  easily  made  to  thrive  or  fatten.  A 
low  word. 

Grains  given  to  a  hide-bound  or  unthrifty  horse 
recover  him.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Unthri'ving.  adj.    Not  thriving;  not 
prospering  ;  not  growing  rich. 

Let  all  who  thus  unhappily  employ  their  inven 
live  faculty,  consider  how  unthriving  a  trade  it  is 
finallv  like  to  prove  ;  that  their  false  accusations 
<.f  others  will  rebound  in  true  ones  on  themselves. 

Goiiernment  of  the  Tongue. 
To  Unthro'ne.    v.  a.    To  pull  down 
from  a  throne. 

Him  to  unthrone  we  then 
May  hope,  when  everlasting  fate  shall  yield 
To  fickle  chance,  and  chaos  judge  the  strife.  Milt. 

To  Unti  E.  V.  a. 

1 .  To  unbind  ;  to  free  from  bonds. 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 

Agaiitst  the  churches;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up.Shak.Macb. 

2.  To  loosen ;  to  make  not  fast ;  to  un- 
fasten. 

All  that  of  myself  is  raine, 
Lovely  Araoret,  is  thine  : 
Sacharissa's  captive  fain 
Would  untie  his  iron  chain  ; 
And,  those  scorching  beams  to  shun. 
To. thy  gentle  shadow  run.  Waller, 

The  chain  1  'II  in  return  untie, 
And  freely  thou  again  shalt  fly.  Prior. 

3.  To  loosen  from  convolution  or  knot. 
The  fury  heard  ;  while,  on  Cocytus'  brink, 

Her  snakts  untied  sulphureous  waters  drink. Pope. 

4.  To  set  free  from  any  obstruction. 

All  the  evils  of  an  untied  tongue  we  put  upon 
the  accounts  of  drunkenness.  Taylor. 

.'>.  To  resolve  ;  to  clear. 

They  quicken  sloth,  perplexities  untie  ; 
Make  roughness -smootn,  and  hardness  moliifie. 

Denham. 

A  little  more  study  will  solve  those  difficulties, 
untie  the  knot,  and  make  your  doubts  vanish. 

Watts. 

Unti'ed.  adj. 

1 .  Not  bound ;  not  gathered  in  a  knot. 

Her  hair 

Unly'd,  and  ignorant  of  artful  aid, 

Adown  her  shoulders  loosely  lay  display'd.  Prior. 

2.  Not  fastened  by  any  binding,  or  knot. 
Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  shoe  un- 
tied, and  every  thing  about  you  demonstrating  a 
careless  desolation  Shakesp. 

3.  Not  fast. 

4.  Not  held  by  any  tie  or  band. 
Unti  l,  adv. 

1.  To  the  time  that. 

The  scepter  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a 
lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come. 

Genesii,  slix.  10. 
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Treasons  are  acted 
As  soon  as  thought  ;  though  they  are  never  be- 
liev'd 

lentil  they  come  to  act.  Denham. 

2.  To  the  place  that. 

In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  our  eye, 
Ihtil  the  earth  seems  join'a  unto  the  sky, Dryden 

3,  To  the  degree  that. 

Thou  shalt  push  Syria  until  they  be  consumed 

Chronicles 

Unti  l,  prep, 

1 .  To :  used  of  time. 
His  sons  were  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  un(t7 

the  day  of  the  captivity.  Judges 

2.  To :  used  of  objects.  Obsolete. 

So  soon  as  he  from  far  descry'd 
Those  glist'ring  arms,  that  heaven  with  light  did 
fill. 

He  rous'd  himself  full  blithe,  and  hasten'd  them 
until,  Spenser 
Unti'lled.  adj.    Not  cultivated. 

The  glebe  untill'd  might  plenteous  crops  have 
born  ; 

Rich  fruits  and  flow'rs,  vrithout  the  gard'ner's 
pains. 

Might  ev'ry  hill  have  crown'd,  have  honour'd  all 
the  plains.  Blackmore  on  the  Creation. 

Lands  lam  long  untilled  contract  a  sour  juice, 
which  causes  the  land  to  run  to  unprofitable  trum 
pery.  Mortimer. 

The  soil  untill'd  a  ready  harvest  yields  ; 
With  wheat  and  barley  wave  the  golden  fields. 

Pope. 

Unti'mbered.  adj.  Not  furnished  with 
timber  ;  weak. 

Where 's  then  the  saucy  boat. 
Whose  weak  untimber'd  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rival'd  greatness  ?  or  to  harbour  fled. 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune  ?  Shakesp, 
Unti'mely.  adj.    Happening  before  the 
natural  time. 

Boundless  intemperance  hath  been 
Th'  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne. 

Shakesp. 

Matrons  and  maids 
With  tears  lament  the  knight's  untimely  fate. 

Dryden, 

Such  were  the  notes  thy  once-lov'd  poet  sung, 
Till  death  untimely  stopp  d  his  tuneful  tongue. 
Oh  just  beheld  and  lost !  Pope 
Unti'mely.    adv.    Before  the  natural 
time. 

He  only  fair,  ai.d  what  he  fair  hath  made  ; 
All  other  fair,  like  flowers,  untimely  fade.  Spenser, 

If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it  ; 
Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light.  Shak. 

Butchers,  and  villains  ! 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropt  \Shak, 

Call  up  our  friends. 
And  let  them  know  what  we  mean  to  do, 
And  what 's  untimely  done.         Shakesp.  Hamlet. 
Why  came  I  so  untimely  forth 
into  a  world,  which,  wanting  thee. 
Could  entertain  us  with  no  worth  '  Waller, 

Unti'nged.  adj. 

1.  Not  stained  ;  not  discoloured. 

It  appears  what  beams  are  untinged,  and  which 
paint  the  primary  or  secondary  iris.  Boyle  onCol. 

■I.  Not  infected. 

Vour  inattention  I  cannot  pardon  ;  Pope  has 
the  same  defect,  neither  is  Bolingbroke  untinged 
with  it.  Swift  to  Gay, 

Unti'rable.    adj.    Indefatigable ;  un- 
wearied. 

A  most  incomi  arable  man,  breath'd  as  it  were 
To  an  untirahle  and  continuate  goodness.  Shakesp. 

Unti'red.  adj.    Not  made  weary. 

Hath  he  so  loiig  held  out  with  me  tintii  'd. 
And  stops  he  now  for  breath     Shak.  Richard  111. 

See  great  Marcellus!  how  untir'd  in  toils 
He  moves  with  manly  grace,  how  rich  with  regal 
spoils  !  Dryden. 

Unti'tled.  adj.  [un  a.nd  title.]  Having 
no  title. 
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O  nation  miserable  ! 
With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody  scepter'd  ; 
When  shalt  thtm  see  thy  wholesome  days  again  ? 

Shakesp, 

U'nto.  prep.    [It  was  the  old  word  for 
to  ;  now  obsolete  ]    To.    See  To. 
O  continue  thy  loving  kindness  unto  them  ! 

Psalm  xxxvi. 

It  was  their  heart  untruly  to  attribute  such  great 
power  «nto  false  gods.  Hooker, 

She,  by  her  wicked  arts,  and  wily  skill, 
Unwares  me  wrought  unto  her  wicked  will.  Spens, 

The  use  of  the  navel  is  to  continue  the  infant 
unto  the  mother,  and  by  the  vessels  thereof  convey 
its  sustenation.  Brown, 

Children  permitted  the  freedom  of  both  hands, 
often  confine  unto  the  left.  Bromi. 

Me  when  the  cold  Digentiam  stream  revives. 
What  does  my  friend  believe  1  think  or  ask? 
Let  me  yet  less  possess,  so  1  may  live 
Whate'er  of  life  remains  unto  myself.  Temple, 

Unto'ld.  adj, 

1.  Not  related. 

Better  a  thousand  such  as  I, 
Their  grief  untold,  should  pine  and  die  ; 
Than  her  bright  morning,  overcast 
With  sullen  clouds,  should  be  defac'd.  Waller, 

2.  Not  revealed. 

Obscene  words  are  very  indecent  to  be  heard  : 
for  that  reason,  such  a  tale  shall  be  left  untold  by 
me.  Dryden, 

3.  Not  numbered. 

Unto'uched.  adj. 

1 .  Not  touched  ;  not  reached. 

Achilles,  though  dipt  in  Styx,  yet  having  his 
heel  untouched  by  that  water,  was  slain  in  that 
part.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errourt. 

Three  men  passed  through  a  fiery  furnace  Jtn- 
tniched,  unsigned.  Stephens's  Sermon*. 

2.  Not  moved  ;  not  affected. 

They,  like  persons  wholly  untouched  with  his 
agonies,  and  unmoved  with  his  passionate  en- 
treaties, sleep  away  all  concern  for  him  or  them- 
selves. Sidney. 

3.  Not  medfUed  with. 

We  must  pursue  the  sylvan  lands  ; 
Th'  abode  of  nymphs,  untouch'd  by  former  hand». 

Dryden, 

Several  very  antient  trees  grow  upon  the  spot; 
from  whence  they  conclude,  that  these  particular 
tracts  must  have  lain  untouched  for  some  ages, 

Additon, 


Unto'ward.  adj. 
,  Froward ;  perverse  ;   vexatious ;  not 
easily  guided,  or  taught. 

Have  to  my  window  ;  and  if  she  be  frowarti, 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untovmrd. 

Shakesp, 

The  ladies  prove  averse. 
And  more  untoward  to  be  won, 
Than  by  Caligula  the  moon.  Hudibrat, 
They  were  across,  odd,  untoward  people. Soutfc. 
Some  men  have  made  a  very  untoward  use  of 
this,  and  such  as  he  never  intended  they  should. 

Woodward, 

2.  Awkward  ;  ungraceful. 

Vast  is  my  theme,  yet  unconceiv'd,  and  bring»j 
Untoward  words,  scarce  loosen'd  from  the  things,  i 

Creech. 

Some  clergymen  hold  down  their  heads  within 
an  inch  of  the  cushion  ;  which,  besides  the  unto-^ 
ward  manner,  hinders  them  from  making  the  belt 
advantage  of  their  voice.  Swiji, 

3.  Inconvenient ;  troublesome ;  unmanage- 
able. 

The  rabbins  write,  when  any  Jew 
Did  make  to  God  or  man  a  vow, 
Which  afterwards  he  found  untoward. 
Or  stubborn  to  be  kept,  or  too  hard  ; 
Any  three  other  Jews  o'  th'  nation 
Might  free  him  from  the  obligation.  Hndihrai. 

Unto'wardly.   adj.     Awkward;  per- 
verse ;  frowarcL 

9m 
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They  Icarii,  from  unbred  or  debauched  scrviiiits, 
untmvardly  tricks  and  vices.    Locke  on  Edurntion. 

NTo'wARDLY.  adv.  Awkwardly  ;  un 
gainly  ;  perversely. 

He  tliat  provides  for  this  short  life,  but  fakes  no 
care  for  eternity,  acts  as  untiwardly  and  as  crossly 
to  the  reason  of  things  as  can  be.  TiUotson. 

He  explained  them  very  untowardly.  Tillotson 
NTRa'ceable.  adj.    Not  to  be  traced. 

The  workings  of  Providence  are  secret  and  un- 
traceable, by  which  it  disposes  of  the  lives  of  men 
South's  Sermons. 

NTRA'ced.  adj.  Not  marked  by  any 
footsteps. 

Nor  wonder  if,  advantag'd  in  my  flight 
By  taking  wing  from  thy  auspicious  height. 
Through  untrac'd  ways  aiiU  airy  paths  I  fly, 
More  boundless  in  niy  fancy  than  my  eye.  Denh. 

ntra'ctable.  adj.  [intraitable,  Fr. 
infract abilis,  Lat.] 

Not  yielding  to  common  measures  and 
management ;  not  governable ;  stub 
bom. 

The  French,  supposing  tliat  they  had  advantage 
over  the  English,  began  to  he  stiffs,  and  almost  un- 
tractabte,  sharply  pressing  for  speedy  resolutions 
and  short  meetings.  Hayuiard. 

If  any  father  have  a  son  thus  perverse  and  un- 
tractahle,  I  know  not  what  more  he  can  do  but 
pray  for  him.  Locke. 

Ulcers  untractable  in  the  legs,  with  a  gangre- 
tii  us  appearance  in  the  skin.     Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 
Rough  ;  difficult. 

I  forc'd  to  ride  th'  untractable  abyss.  Milton. 

Untra'ctableness.  n.s.  Unwilling- 
ness or  unfitness  to  be  regulated  or 
managed ;  stubbornness. 

The  great  difference  in  men's  intellectuals  arises 
from  a  defect  in  the  organs  of  the  body  particular- 
ly adapted  to  think  ;  or  in  the  dulness  or  untract- 
ableness  of  those  faculties,  for  want  of  use.  Locke. 
Untra'ding.  adj.  Not  engaged  in 
commerce. 

Men  leave  estates  to  their  children  in  land,  as 
not  so  liable  to  casualties  as  money  in  untrading 
and  unskilful  hands.  Locke. 

ntra'ined.  adj. 

Not  educated ;  not  instructed  ;  not 
disciplined. 

My  wit  iintrain'd  in  any  kind  of  art.  Sliakesp. 
The  king's  forces  charf;ed  lively,  and  they  again 
as  stoutly  received  ihe  cliarjie  ;  but  being  an  un- 
trained multitude,  without  any  soldier  or  guide, 
they  were  soon  put  to  tiight.  Hayward. 
Life 

To  noble  and  ignoble,  if  more  sweet 

Untrain'd  in  arms,  where  rashness  leads  not  on. 

Milton. 

No  expert  general  will  bring  a  cimpany  of  raw 
untrained  men  int';  the  field  ;  but  will,  by  little 
bloodless  skirmishes,  instruct  them  in  the  manner 
of  the  fight.  Decay  of  Piety 

2.  Irregular ;  ungovernable. 

Gad  not  abroad  at  ev'ry  quest  and  call 
Of  an  untrained  hope  or  passion  : 

To  court  each  place  of  fortune  that  doth  fall, 
Is  wantonness  in  contemplation.  Herbert. 

Untransfe'rrable.  adj.  Incapable 
of  being  given  from  one  to  another. 

In  parliament  there  is  a  rare  co-ordinalion  of 
power,  though  the  sovereignty  remain  still  entire 
and  untransf err  able  in  the  prince. 

Howel's  Pre-eminence  of  Parliament. 

Untranspa'rent.  adj.  Not  diapha- 
nous ;  opaque. 

Though  held  against  [the  light,  they  appeared 
of  a  traiisparent  yellow  ;  yet  looked  on  with  one's 
back  turned  to  the  light,  they  exhibited  an  im- 
transyarent  blue.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

Untra'velled.  adj. 

I,  Never  trodden  by  passengers. 
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We  find  no  open  track  or  constant  manuduction 
in  this  labyrinth,  but  are  ofttimes  fain  to  wander 
in  America  and  untravelled  parts. 

Brown's  Preface  to  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Having  never  seen  foreign  countries 
.\n  nntravelled  Englishman  cannot  relish  all  the 
beauties  of  Italian  pictures  ;  because  the  postures 
expressed  in  them  are  often  such  as  are  peculiar 
to  that  country  Addison. 

To  U  NT  re' AD.  V.  a.    To  tread  back  ;  to 
go  back  in  the  same  steps. 

We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight. 
And,  like  a  baled  and  retired  flood. 
Leaving  onr  rankness  and  irregular  course. 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd 

Shakesj). 

Untre'asured.  adj.    Not  laid  ud  ;  not 
reposited. 

Her  attendants 
Saw  her  a-bed,  and  in  the  morning  early 
They  found  the  bed  untrtasur'd  of  their  mistress 

Shakesp. 

Untre'atable.    adj.     Not  treatable ; 

not  practicable. 

Men  are  of  so  untreatable  a  temper,  that  nothing 
can  be  obtained  of  them.  Decay  (f  Piety. 

Untri'ed.  adj. 

1.  Not  yet  attempted. 

It  behoves. 
From  hard  essays  and  ill  successes  past, 
A  faithful  leader  not  to  hazard  all 
Through  ways  of  danger  by  himself  untryd.  Mill. 

That  she  no  wavs  nor  means  may  leave  untry'd, 
Thus  to  her  sister  she  herself  apply'd.  Denliam. 

2.  Not  yet  experienced. 

Never  more 
Mean  I  to  try,  what  rash  untry'd  I  sought. 
The  pain  of  absence  from  thy  sight.Mi/t  Par.Lost 

The  happiest  of  mankind,  oveilookijig  those 
solid  blessings  which  they  already  have,  set  llicir 
hearts  u[)on  somewhat  which  they  want;  some 
untried  pleasure,  which  if  they  could  but  taste, 
they  should  then  be  compleatly  blest.  Alierl]:irij. 

Self-preservation,  the  l<jng  acquaintance  of  soul 
and  body,  the  untried  condition  of  a  separation, 
are  sufficient  reasons  not  to  turn  our  backs  u|jon 
life,  out  of  an  humour.  Cnllier, 

Eternity  I  thou  pleasing  dreadful  thought  I 
Through  what  variety  of  untry'd  being. 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we 
pass  ?  Addison. 

3.  Not  having  passed  trial. 

The  Father,  secure. 
Ventures  his  filial  virtue,  though  untry'd, 
Against  whate'er  may  tempt.    Milton's  Par.  Reg. 

Untri'umphable.  adj.    Which  allows 
no  triumph. 

What  towns,  what  garrisons  might  you. 
With  hazard  of  this  blood,  subdue  ; 
\\  hich  now  y'  are  bent  to  throw  away 
In  vain,  untriumpliabte  fray  ?  Hudibras. 

UiNTRO 

Untro 

The  way  he  came  not  having  mark'd,  return 
Was  difficult,  by  human  steps  untrod.    Par.  Reg. 

Now  while  the  heav'n,  by  the  sun's  team  untrod, 
Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light, 
And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch.  Milton. 
A  garland  made  of  such  new  bays^ 

And  sought  in  such  untrodden  ways. 

As  no  man's  temples  e'er  did  crown.  Waller. 

Who  was  the  first  lo  explore  th'  untrodden  path, 
'iVhen  life  was  hazarde<l  in  ev'ry  step  ^Addis.Cato. 

Untro'lled.    adj.     Not  bowled ;  not 
rolled  along. 

Hard  fate  !  uniroll'd  is  now  the  charming  dye  ; 
The  playhouse  and  the  park  unvisited  must  lie. 

Dryden. 

Untro' iiBLEi).  adj. 

1.  Not  ilisturbed  by  care,  sorrow,  or  guilt 


)'d.  7  adj.  Not  passed  ;  not 
)'dden.  )     marked  by  the  foot. 
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Quiet,  untroubled  soul,  awake  I  awake  . 
Arm,  fight,  and  conquer,  for  fair  England's  sake. 

ShakesiJ. 

2.  Not  agitated  ;  not  confused  ;  free  from 
passion. 

Our  Saviour  meek,  and  with  untroubled  mind. 
After  his  airy  jaunt,  though  hurry'd  sore. 
Hungry  and  cold,  betook  him  to  his  rest.  Milton. 

3.  Not  interrupted  in  the  natural  course. 

Would  they  think  with  how  small  allowance 
Untroubled  nature  doth  herself  suffice. 
Such  superfluities  they  would  despise.  Spenser. 

4.  Transparent ;  clear ;  not  mudded. 

The  equal  distribution  of  the  spirits  in  Ihe  li 
quor  with  the  tangible  parts,  ever  representeth 
bodies  clear  and  untroubled.  Hooker. 

Untru'e.  adj. 

1.  False  ;  contrary  to  reality. 

By  what  construction  shall  any  man  make  those 
comparisons  true,  holding  that  distinction  wJttrue? 

Hooker. 

That  a  vessel  filled  with  ashes  will  receive  the 
like  quantity  of  water  that  it  would  have  done  if 
it  had  been  empty,  is  utterly  untrue,  for  the  water 
will  not  go  in  by  a  fifth  part.  Bacon, 

2,  False  ;  not  faithful. 

1  cannot  break  so  sweet  a  bond. 

Unless  I  prove  untrue  ; 
Nor  can  I  ever  be  so  fond. 
To  prove  untrue  for  you.  Suckling. 
Flora  commands  those  nymphs  and  knights. 
Who  liv'd  in  slothful  ease,  and  loose  delights, 
Who  never  acts  of  honour  durst  pursue. 
The  men  inglorious  knights,  the  ladies  all  untrue. 

Dryden, 

Untru'ly.  adv.  Falsely  ;  not  according 
to  truth. 

It  was  their  hurt  untruly  to  attribute  so  great 
power  unto  false  gods.  Hooker, 

On  these  mountains  it  is  generally  received  that 
the  ark  rested,  but  untruly. 

Raleigh's  History  of  the  World, 

Untru'stiness.  n.  s.  Unfaithfulness. 
Secretary  Peter  under  pretence  of  gravity  co- 
vered much  untrustiness  of  heart.  Hayward. 

Untru'th.  n.  s. 

1.  Falsehood;  contrariety  to  real  it) . 

2.  Moral  falsehfiod  ;  not  veracity. 

He  who  is  perfi'Ci,  and  uhhors  untruth. 
With  heavenly  inHueiice  inspires  niy  youth. 6'ond. 

3.  Treachery  ;  want  of  fidelity. 

I  would. 

So  my  untruth  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it. 

The  king  had  cut  otf  my  head  with  my  brother'*. 

Shakesp. 

4.  False  assertion. 

In  matter  of  speculation  or  practice,  no  untruth 
can  possibly  avail  the  |)atron  and  defender  ioi.g  ; 
and  things  most  truly  aie  likewise  most  behove- 
fully  spoken.  Honker. 

There  is  little  hope  for  common  justice,  in  this 
dispute,  fr(jni  a  man  wlio  lays  the  foundaiiuiis  of 
his  reasonings  in  so  notorious  an  unt'-uth.  .-Itterb. 


Untu'nable.  adj. 
musical. 


Unharmonious ;  not 


My  news  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury. 
For  they  are  harsh,  untunable,  and  bad.  Shakesp. 

A  lutestring,  merely  unequal  in  its  parts,  giveth 
a  harsh  and  untunable  sound  ;  which  stihigs  we 
call  false.  Bacon. 

His  harsh  untunable  pipe  is  no  more  fit  than  a 
raven's  to  join  with  the  musick  of  a  choir.  Taller, 

To  Untu  ne,  v.  a. 
.  To  make  incapable  of  harmony. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  strinj, 
Aiid  hark  what  discord  follows.  Shakesp. 
When  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
This  cruniblina  p^pgeant  shall  devour. 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high, 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die,  ( 
And  inusick  shall  untune  the  sky.     Dryden.  % 
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The  captives,  as  their  tyrant  shall  require 
That  they  should  breathe  the  song  and  touch  the 

Shall  say.  Can  Jacob's  servile  race  rejoice, 
Untun'd  the  niusick,  and  disus'd  the  voice  ? Prior. 

2.  To  disorder. 

O  you  kind  gods  ! 
Cure  tliis  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature  ;  , 
Th'  untun'd  and  jarring  senses,  O  wind  up, 
Of  this  child-changed  father  !     Shak.  King  Lear. 

Untu'rned.  adj.    Not  turned. 

New  crimes  invented,  left  unturn'd  no  stone. 
To  make  my  guilt  appear,  and  hide  his  own.Dri/. 

So  eager  hath  the  inquisitive  part  of  mankind 
been  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  fair  issue,  that  no 
stone  hath  been  left  unturned,  no  way,  whereby 
these  things  could  have  been  brought  forth  of  the 
sea,  but  one  or  other  hath  pitched  upon.  Woodw. 

Untu'tored.  adj,  Uninstructed ;  un- 
taught. 

Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stern  untutm-'d  churl ;  and  noble  stock 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip,  whose  fruit  thou  art. 

Shakesp. 

Thy  even  thoughts  with  so  much  plainness  flow. 
Their  sense  untutor'd  infancy  may  know  : 
Yet  to  such  height  is  all  that  plainness  wrought, 
Wit  may  admire,  and  letter'd  pride  be  taught. 

Prior. 

To  Untwi'ne.  v.  a. 

1.  To  open  what  is  held  together  by  con- 
volution. 

But  since  the  sisters  did  so  soon  untisine 
So  fair  a  thread,  I'll  strive  to  piece  the  line. 

Waller. 

2.  To  open  what  is  wrapped  on  itself. 

it  turns  finely  and  soflly  three  or  four  turns, 
caused  by  the  untwining  of  the  beard  by  the  mois- 
ture. Bacon. 

3.  To  separate  that  which  clasps  round 
any  thing. 

Divers  worthy  gentlemen  of  England,  all  the 
syren  songs  of  Italy  could  never  U7Uwine  from 
the  mast  of  God's  word.  Ascham. 

To  Untwi'st.  V.  a.  To  separate  any 
things  involved  in  each  other,  or  wrap- 
ped up  on  themselves. 

Untwisting  his  deceitful  clew, 
He  'gan  to  weave  a  web  of  wicked  guile.  Spenser. 

The  interest  of  prince  and  people  is  so  enfolded 
in  a  mutual  embrace,  that  they  cannot  be  toituiist- 
ed  without  pulling  a  limb  otf. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living. 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony.  Milton. 
No,  I'll  loHU'isf  you  ; 
1  have  occasion  for  your  slay  on  earth.  Dryden. 

Tarred  liempen  ro[)es,  cut  small  and  untwisted, 
are  bei;eficial  for  lands.      Mortimer's  Husbandry. 
UnttDist  a  wire,  and  from  her  gums 
A  set  of  teeth  completely  comes.  Swiji^ 

To  U NT y'.  V.  a.  [See  Untie.]  To  loose. 

O  time !.  thou  must  entangle  tliis,  not  I  : 
It  is  too  Yiard  a  knot  for  me  t'  untie.  Shak. 

Unlac'd  her  stays,  her  night-gown  is  unty'd. 
And  what  she  iias  of  head-dress  is  aside.  Young. 

To  Unva'il.  v.  a.  To  uncover ;  to  strip 
of  a  veil.  This  word  is  unvail,  or  un- 
veil, according  to  its  etymology.  See 
Vail  and  Veil. 

Troy  reviv'd,  her  mourning  face  unvail'd.  Denh. 
Unva'luable.  adj.  Inestimable  ;  being 
above  price. 

Secure  the  innocence  of  children,  by  imparting 
to  them  tlic  unvaluable  blessing  of  a  virtuous  and 
pious  education.  Atterbury 

Unva'lued.  adj, 

1.  Not  prized  ;  neglected. 
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He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do. 
Carve  for  himself;  for  on  his  choice  depend 
The  safety  and  the  liealthof  the  whole  state.SAa/c. 
2.  Inestinmble  ;  above  price. 

I  thought  1  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks  ; 
Inestimable  stones,  wnraZueti  jewels.  Shakesp. 
Unva'nquished.  adj.    Not  conquered  ; 
not  overcome. 

Shall  1,  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvan^uish'd, 
Detract  so  much  from  that  prerogative, 
As  to  be  call'd  but  viceroy  of  the  whole  ?  Shakesp. 

Victory  doth  more  often  fall  by  error  of  the 
unvanquished,  than  by  the  valour  of  the  victorious. 

Hayward. 

They  rise  unvanquish'd.    Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Unva'riable.    adj.      [invariable,  Fr.] 
Not  changeable  ;  not  mutable. 

The  two  great  hinges  of  morality  stand  fi.xt  and 
unvariable  as  the  two  poles  :  whatever  is  naturally 
conducive  to  the  common  interest,  is  good  ;  and 
whatever  has  a  contrary  influence,  is  evil.  Norris. 
Unva'ried.  adj.  Not  changed  ;  not  di- 
versified. 

If  authors  cannot  be  prevailedwith  to  keep  close 
to  truth  and  instruction,  by  unvaried  terms,  and 
plain,  unsophisticated  arguments  ;  yet  it  concerns 
readers  not  to  be  imposed  on.  Locke. 

They  ring  round  ihe  same  unvaried  chimes. 
With  sure  returns  of  still-e.xpected  rhymes.  Pope. 

Unva'rnished.  adj. 

1.  Not  overlaid  with  varnish. 

2.  Not  adorned  ;  not  decorated, 

I  will  a  round  unvarnish'd  tale  deliver, 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love  ;  what  drugs,  what 
charms, 

1  won  his  daughter  with.  Shakesp,  Othello. 

Unva'rying.  adj.  Not  liable  to  change. 
We  cannot  keep  by  us  any  standing,  unvarying 
measure  of  duration,  which  consists  in  a  constant 
fleeting  succession,  as  we  can  of  certain  lengths 
of  extension,  as  inches  marked  out  in  permanent 
parcels  of  matter.  Locke. 

To  Unve'il.  v.  a.  [See  Veil  and  Vail  ] 

1 .  To  uncover  ;  to  divest  of  a  veil. 

The  mooii. 

Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light.  Milt. 

To  the  limpid  stream  direct  thy  way. 
When  the  gay  morn  uniieils  her  smiling  ray.  Pope. 

2.  To  disclose  ;  to  show. 

The  I'rovidence,  that's  in  a  watchful  state, 
Knows  almost  ev'ry  grain  of  Pluto's  gold  ; 
Does  ev'ii  our  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb 
cradles.  _  Shakesp. 

Now  uuveil'd,  the  toilet  stands  display'd, 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystick  order  laid.  Pope. 

Unve'iledly.    adv.     Plainly ;  without 
disguise. 

Not  knowing  what  use  you  will  make  of  what 
has  been  »<ni;ei(ed(i/ conmiunicaled  to  you,  1  was 
unwilling  tiiat  some  thing«,  which  had  cost  me 
pains,  should  fall  Into  any  man's  hands  that  scorns 
to  purchase  knowledge  with  pains.  Boyle. 

Unve'ntilated.  adj.    Not  fanned  by 
the  wind. 

This,  animals,  to  succour  life,  demand  ; 
Nor  should  the  air  unventitated  stand  ; 
The  idle  deep  corrupted  would  contain 
Blue  deaths.  Btackmore's  Creation. 

Unveritable.  adj.    Not  true. 

All  these  proceeded  upon  unveritable  grounds. 

Brown. 

Unve'rsed.   adj.    Unacquainted;^  un- 
skilled. 

Not  eastern  monarchs,  on  their  ntlptial  day, 
In  dazzling  gold  and  purple  shine  so  pay 
As  the  bright  natives  of  th'  unlabour'd  held, 
Unvers'd  iii  spinning,  and  in  looms  unskili'd. 

Blackmore 

Unve'xed.    adj.     Untroubled;  undis- 
turbed. 
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With  a  blest  and  unvext  retire. 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  imbruis'd, 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again.  Shnk 
Unvex'd  with  thought  of  wants  which  may  be- 
tide ; 

Or  for  to-morrow's  dinner  to  provide.  Dryd.  Juti. 

Unvi'olated.   adj.    Not  injured;  not 
broken. 

Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation. 
And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
Th'  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife.  Sltakesp. 

He,  with  singular  constancy,  preserved  his  duty 
and  fidelity  to  his  majesty  unviolated.  Clarendon. 

This  strength  diffus'd 
No  less  through  all  my  sinews,  joints,  and  hones. 
Than  thine,  while  I  preserv'd  these  locks  unshorn, 
The  pledge  of  my  unviolated  vow.  Milton. 

Unvi'rtuous.  adj.    Wanting  virtue. 

If  they  can  find  in  their  hearts  that  the  poor, 
unvirtuous,  fat  knight  shall  be  any  further  afflicted, 
we  two  will  be  the  ministers.   Shak.  Merry  Wivet. 

Unvi'sited.  adj.    Not  resorted  to. 

In  some  wild  zone 
Dwell,  not  unvisited  of  heav'n's  fair  light, 
Secure.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  playhouse  and  the  park  unvisited  must  lir. 

Dryden. 

Unu'niform.    adj.     Wanting  unifor- 
mity. 

Such  an  ununiform  piety  is  in  many  so  exactly 
apportioned  to  Satan's  interest,  that  he  has  no 
cause  to  wish  the  change  of  his  tenure. 
"  Decay  of' Piety. 

Unvo'yageable.  adj.  Not  to  be  passed 
over  or  voyaged. 

Not  this  unvoyogeable  gulph  obscure, 
Detain  from  following  thy  illustrious  track.  Milt. 
Unu'rged.      adj.      Not  incited ;  not 
pressed. 

The  time  was  once,  when  thou  unurg'd  wonldtt 
vow. 

That  never  words  were  musick  to  thine  ear, 
Unless  1  spake.  Shakesp.  Comedy  of  ' Errourt. 

Unused,  adj. 

1.  Not  put  to  use;  unemployed. 

She  whose  husband  about  that  time  died,  for- 
getting the  absent  Plangus,  or,  at  least,  not  hop- 
ing of  him  to  attain  so  aspiring  a  purpose,  left  no 
art  unused,  which  nriglit  keep  the  line  from  break- 
ing, whereat  the  fish  was  already  taken.  Sidney. 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discoarse, 
Looking  before  and  afler,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason, 
'I'o  lust  in  us  unus'd,  Shakesp,  Hamlet. 

2.  Not  accustomed. 

Ho,  unused  to  such  entertainment,  did  shortijr 
and  plainly  answer  what  he  was.  Sidney.  ■ 

One,  whose  eyes, 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 
Dropt  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinul  gum.  Shakesp.  Othellot. 

What  art  thou  .? 
Not  from  above  :  no,  thy  wan  looks  betray 
Diminish'd  light,  and  eyes  unus'd  to  day.  Dryd. 

Unu'seful.    adj.    Useless ;  serving  no 
purpose. 

1  was  persuaded,  by  experience,  that  it  might 
not  be  unuseful  in  the  capacities  it  was  intended 
for.  Gtanvilte. 

Birds  flutter  with  tlieir  wings,  when  there  ij 
but  a  little  down  upon  them,  and  they  are  as  yet 
utterly  unuseful  for  flying. 

Mirre's.  Antidote  agaimt  Atheism. 

As  when  the  building  pains  a  surer  stay, 
V\  e  take  th'  unuseful  scalfoldiog  away.  Dryden. 

Pleas'd  to  find  his  age 
Declining  not  unuseful  to  his  lord.  Phillips. 

Unu  sual,  adj.    Not  common  ;  not  fre- 
quent :  rare. 

With  this  unusual  ar>d  strange  course  they  went 
on,  till  God,  in  whose  heaviest  worldly  judj^rac-nts 
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I  nothiog  doubt  but  that  there  may  lie  bidilen 
mercy,  gave  them  over  to  their  own  inventions. 

^looker. 

You  gain  your  point,  if  your  industrious  iirt 
Can  maKe  unusual  words  easy  and  plain.  Roscotn. 

A  sprightly  red  vermilions  all  her  face, 
And  her  eyes  languisli  with  unusual  grace. Gram). 

That  peculiar  turn,  that  the  words  shall  appear 
new,  yet  not  unusual,  but  very  proper  to  his  au- 
ditors. Felton. 

The  river  flows  redundant,  and  attacks 
The  lingering  remnant  with  unusual  tide.  Phillips. 

Jnu'sualness.  W.J.    Uncommonness ; 
infrequency. 

It  is  the  xtnusualness  of  the  time,  not  the  ap- 
pearance, that  surprises  .^Icinous.  Broome. 

Jnu'sually.  adv.  [from  unusual.]  Not 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Jnu'tterable.   adj.    Ineffable;  inex- 
pressible. 

Sighs  now  breath'd 
Unutterable ;  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 
luspir'd,  and  wing'd  fur  heaven  with  speedier 
flight 

Than  loudest  oratory.         Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

What  thinks  he  of  the  happiness  of  another  life, 
wherein  God  will  fill  us  with  wiutterable  joy  ? 

Rettlewell. 

It  wounds  my  soul 
To  think  of  your  unutterable  sorrows, 
When  you  shall  find  Hippolitus  was  guiltless. 

Smith. 

Jnvu'lnerable.    adj.     Exempt  from 
wound ;  not  vulnerable. 

The  god  of  soldiers  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness,  that  thou  may'st 
prove 

J  o  shame  unvulnerabte,  and  stick  i'  th'  wars 
Like  a  great  sea  mark,  standing  every  flaw  !  Shak. 

Jnwa'kened.  adj.    Not  roused  from 
sleep. 

The  more 

His  wonder  was,  to  find  mmahcn'd  Eve 
With  tresses  discompos'd.   Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Inwa'lled.  adj.    Having  no  walls. 

He  came  to  Taiiris,  a  great  and  rich  city,  but 
unwalled,  and  of  no  sireiigih. 

Knotles's  History  of  the  Turks. 

Inwa'res.  adv.    Unexpectedly  ;  before 
any  caution,  or  expectation. 

She,  by  her  wicked  arts. 
Too  false  and  strong  for  earthly  skill  or  might, 
Unwares  me  wrought  unto  her  wicked  will.  Spens. 

The  Deity 

Hath  given  so  many  other  sighes  and  cares 
To  my  attendant  state,  that  well  unwares 
You  might  be  hurt  for  me.  Chapman. 

His  loving  mother  came  upnn  a  day 
Unto  tlie  woods,  to  see  her  little  smi. 

And  chanc'd  unwares  to  meet  hiin  in  the  way, 
After  his  sports  and  cruel  pastime  done.  Faiifux. 

Still  we  sail,  while  prosperous  blows  the  wind, 
■Till  on  some  secret  rock  unwares  we  light.  Fairf. 

Jnwa'rily.    adv.      Without  caution  ; 
carelessly ;  heedlessly. 

The  best  part  of  my  powers 
Were  in  the  washes  all  unwarily 
Devoured  by  the  un"X|>ected  flood.  Shahesp. 

If  I  had  not  unwarily  engaged  myself  for  the 
present  publishing  it,  1  should  have  kept  it  till  I 
had  looked  over  it.  L)ighy. 

By  such  principles,  they  renounce  their  legal 
claim  to  liberty  and  property,  and  unwarily  sub- 
mit to  what  they  really  abhor.  Freeholder. 

Unwa'riness.    n.  s.      [£rom  unwari/.] 
Want  of  caution  ;  carelessness. 

The  same  temper  which  inclines  us  to  a  desire 
of  fame,  naturally  betrays  us  \ulo  such  slips  and 
vnwarinesses,  as  are  not  incident  to  men  of  a  con- 
trary disposition.  Spectator. 

Unwa'rlike.  adj.    Not  fit  for  war  ;  not 
used  to  war  ;  not  military. 
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He  safely  might  old  troops  to  battle  lead 
Against  tir  umcarlike  Persian,  and  tlie  Mede  ; 
Whose  hasty  flight  did,  from  a  bhiodless  field, 
More  spoils  than  honour  to  the  victor  yield. 

Waller. 

Avert  unwarlike  Indians  from  his  Rome, 
Triumph  abroad,  secure  our  peace  at  home.Dri/rf. 
Unwa'rned.  adj.    Not  cautioned  ;  not 
made  wary. 

Unexperienced  young  men,  if  unwarned,  take 
one  thing  for  another,  and  judge  by  the  outside. 

Locke. 

May  hypocrites. 
That  slily  speak  one  thing,  another  think. 
Drink  on  unwarn'd,  ill  by  inchanting  cups 
Infatuate,  they  their  wily  thoughts  disclose  IP/ii/. 

Unwa'rrantable.   adj.    Not  defensi- 
ble ;  not  to  be  justified  ;  not  allowed. 

At  very  distant  removes  an  extenip<;rary  inter- 
course is  feasible,  and  may  be  compassed  without 
unwarrantable  correspondence  with  the  people  of 
the  air.  Glanville. 

He  who  does  an  unwarrantable  action  through 
a  false  information,  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
believed,  cannot  in  reason  make  the  guilt  of  one 
sin  the  excuse  of  another.  South. 

Unwa'rrantably.  adv.    Not  justifia- 
bly ;  not  defensibly. 

A  true  and  humble  sense  of  J'our  own  unworthi- 
ness  will  not  suffer  you  to  rise  up  to  that  confi- 
dence, which  some  n\ei\  unwarraritably  pretend  to, 
nay,  unwarrantably  require  of  others. 

Wake  on  Death. 

Unwa'rranted.  adj.  Not  ascertained  ; 
uncertain. 

The  subjects  of  this  kingdom  believe  it  is  not 
legal  for  them  to  be  enforced  to  go  beyond  the 
seas,  without  their  own  consent,  upon  hope  of  an 
unwmranted  conquest ;  but,  to  resist  an  invading 
enemy,  the  subject  must  be  commanded  out  of 
the  Counties  where  they  inhabit.  j&'acon. 

Unwa'ry.  adj. 

1.  Wanting  caution ;  imprudent;  hasty; 
precipitate. 

Nor  think  me  so  unwary. 
To  bring  my  feet  again  into  the  snare 
Where  once  I  have  been  caught.    Mitt.  Agonistcs. 

So  spake  the  false  archangel,  and  infus'd 
Bad  influence  into  th'  unwary  breast.  Milton. 

Turning  short,  he  struck  with  all  his  might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  th'  unujary  knight : 
Deep  was  the  wound.  Dryden. 

Propositions  about  religion  are  insinuated  into 
the  unwary  as  well  as  unbiassed  understandings  of 
children,  and  riveted  there  by  long  custom. Loc/ce. 

2.  Unexpected.  Obsolete. 

All  in  the  open  hall  amazed  flood, 
At  suddenness  of  that  unwary  sight. 
And  wotider'd  at  his  breathless  hasty  mood.Spen. 

Unwa'shed.  7  flf//.  Not  washed;  not 
Unwa'shen.  )    cleansed  by  washing. 

Another  lean  unwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  ofi^his  fale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death.Shak. 
To  eat  with  imwashen  hands  defileth  not  a  man. 

Matth.  XV. 

He  accepts  of  no  unclean,  no  unwashed  sacri- 
fice ;  and  if  repentance  usher  not  in,  prayer  will 
never  find  admittance.  Duppa. 

When  the  fleece  is  shorn,  if  sweat  remains 
Unwash'd,  it  soaks  into  their  empty  veins.  Dryd. 

Unwa'sted.   adj.    Not  consumed ;  not 
diminished. 

Why  have  those  rocks  so  long  unwasted  stood, 
Since,  lavish  of  their  stock,  they  through  the  flood 
Have,  ages  past,  their  melting  crystal  spread, 
And  with  their  spoils  the  liquid  regions  fed  ? 

Blackm. 

Unwa'sting.    adj.    Not  growing  less  ; 

not  decaying. 

Purest  love's  unwasting  treasure ; 
Constant  faith,  fair  hope,  long  leisure  ; 
Sacred  Hymen  !  these  are  thine.  Pope. 
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Unwa'yed.  adj.    Not  used  to  travel  ; 
not  seasoned  in  the  road. 

Beasts  that  have  been  rid  off  their  legs  are  as 
much  for  a  man's  use  as  colts  that  are  unwaucd, 
and  will  not  go  at  all.  Suckling. 

Unwea'kened.  ad/-    Not  weakened. 
By  reason  of  the  exsuction  of  some  air  out  cjf 
the  glass,  the  elastical  power  of  the  remaining  air 
was  very  much  debilitated,  in  comparison  of  the 
unweakened  pressure  of  the  external  air.  Boide. 

Unwe'aponed.  adj.  Not  furnished  with 
offensive  arras. 

As  the  beasts  are  armed  with  fierce  teeth,  pav.  s, 
horns,  and  other  bodily  instrumeiits  of  much  ad- 
vantage against  unweaponed  men  ;  so  hath  reason 
taught  man  to  strengthen  his  hand  with  such  of- 
fensive arms,  as  no  creature  else  can  well  avoid. 

Raleigli. 

Unwe'ariable.  adj.    Not  to  be  tired  ; 
indefatigable. 

Desire  to  resemble  him  in  goodness,  maketh 
them  unweariable.  Hooka: 

Unwe'aried.  adj. 

1 .  Not  tired  ;  not  fatigued. 

The  Creator  from  his  work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  return'd.  Milton. 
Their  bloody  task  unwearied  still  they  ply. 

Waller. 

Stili  th'  unwearied  sire  pursues  the  tuneful  strain. 

Dryden. 

2.  Indefatigable  ;   continual ;  not  to  be 
spent ;  not  sinking  under  fatigue. 

He  joy'd  to  range  abroad  in  fresh  attire. 
Through  the  wide  compass  of  the  airy  coast. 
And  with  unwearied  limbs  each  part  t'  enquire. 

Spenser. 

Godlike  his  unwearied  bounty  flows  ; 
first  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 

Venham. 

A  winged  virtue  through  th'  etherial  sky, 
From  orb  to  orb,  unwearied  dost  thou  fly.  Tickell. 

An  unwearied  ilevuUon  in  the  seivice  of  God 
recommended  the  gospel  to  the  world.  Bog.  Serm. 

The  righteous  shall  certainly  he  saved  ;  Cut  then 
the  Christian  character  of  a  righteous  man  implies 
a  constant,  unwearied  perseverance  iii  many  pain- 
ful instances  of  duty.  Rogers. 

To  Unwe'ary.    v.  a.     To  refresh  after 
weariness. 

It  unwearies  and  refreshes  more  than  any  thing, 
after  too  great  labour.  Temple. 

Unwe'd.  adj.  Unmarried. 

This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  imwed.  Shak. 

Unw'edgeable.  adj.    Not  to  be  clovert. 
Rlerciful  heaven  ! 
Thou  rather. with  thy  sharp  and  sulph'ruus  bolt 
Split'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gj/arled  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myrtle.       Slial.esp.  Meas.Jhr  Meas. 

Unwee'ded.    adj.     Not  cleared  fioni 
weeds. 

Fie  !  'tis  an  unweedid  garden,  ' 
That  grows  to  seed  ;  things  rank,  and  gross  in 
nature. 

Possess  it  merely.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Unwee'ped.  adj.  Not  lamented.  Now 

unwept. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watry  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  on  the  parching  wind. 
Without  the  meed  of  some  nielodiuus  tear.  Aii/f. 

Unwee'ting.  adj.    Ignorant;  unknov.'- 
ing. 

Her  seeming  dead  he  fimiid  with  feigned  fear, 
As  all  unweeting  of  that  well  she  knew  ; 

And  pain'd  himself  wiih  busy  care  to  rear 
Her  out  of  careless  swoon.  Spensei: 

But  contrary,  unweeting  he  fulfill'd 
The  purpos'd  counsel,  pie-ordain'd  and  fix'd, 
Of  the  Most  High.  .Vitton. 
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Unwe'ighed.  adj. 

\ .  Not  examined  by  the  balance. 

Solomon  left  all  the  vessels  unweighed,  because 
they  were  exceeding  many.  1  Kings,  vii. 

2.  Not  considerate  ;  negligent. 

What  unweighed  behaviour  hath  this  Flemish 
drunkard  pickt  out  of  my  conversation,  that  he 
liares  in  tins  manner  essay  me  ?  wrhy,  he  hath  not 
been  thrice  in  my  company.  Shakesp 
Daughter,  what  words  have  pass'd  thy  lips  un- 
weigh'd  ? 

Deem  not  unjustly  by  my  doom  opprest. 

Of  human  race  the  wisest  and  the  best.Pope's  Ody. 

Unwe'ighing.     adj.     Inconsiderate  ; 
thoughtless. 

Wise?  why,  no  question  but  he  was— a  very 
superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing  fellow.  Shakesp. 

Unwe'lcome.  adj.    Not  pleasing  ;  not 
grateful ;  not  well  received. 

Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at  once 
'Tis  bard  to  reconcile.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Soon  as  th'  unwelcome  news 
From  earth  arriv'd  at  heaven-eate,  displeas'd 
All  were  who  heard.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Though  he  that  brings  unwelcome  news 
Has  but  a  losing  office,  yet  he  that  shews 
Your  danger  first,  and  then  your  way  to  safety, 
Ma^  heal  that  wound  he  made.    Denham's  Sophy 

iorc'd  from  her  presence,  and  condemn'd  to 
live  ; 

Unwelcome  freedom,  and  unthank'd  reprieve  ! 

Dryden. 

From  the  very  first  instances  of  perception, 
some  things  are  grateful,  and  others  unwelcome  to 
them  ;  some  things  that  they  incline  to,  and  othi  rs 
that  they  fly.  Locke 

Such  hasty  nights  as  these  would  give  very  un- 
welcome interruptions  to  our  labours.  Bentley'sSerm. 
Unwe'pt.  adj.  Not  lamented  ;  not  be- 
moaned. 

Our  fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoan'd  ; 
Your  widow  dolorous  likewise  be  unwept. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III 

We,  but  the  slaves  that  mount  you  to  the  throne; 
A  base,  ignoble  crowd,  without  a  name  ; 
Unwept,  unworthy  of  the  fuii'ral  fltme; 
By  duty  bound  to  forfeit  each  his  life.  Dryden. 

Unwe't.  adj.    Not  moist. 

Once  1  meant  to  meet 
My  fate  with  face  unmov'd,  and  eyes  unwet ; 
Yet  shice  I  have  thee  here  in  narrow  room, 
My  tears  shall  set  thee  first  afloat  within  Ihv  tomb. 

Dryden. 

Unwhi'pt.    adj.      Not  punished ;  not 
corrected  with  the  rod. 

Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes 
Unwhipt  of  justice  !  Shaktsp.  King  Lear. 

Once  1  caught  Lim  in  a  lie  ; 
And  then,  unwhipt,  he  had  the  sense  to  cry.  Pope. 

Unwho'lesome.  adj. 

1.  Insalubrious  ;  mischievous  to  health. 
The  discovery  of  the  disposition  of  the  air  is 

good  fur  the  prognoslicks  of  wholesome  and  un- 
wholesome years.  Bacon. 

There  1  a  prisoner  chain'd,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprison'd  also,  close  and  damp. 
Unwholesome  draught  ;  but  here  I  find  amends, 
The  breath  of  heav'n  fresh-blowii.i;,  pure  and 
sweet. 

With  day-spring  bom  ;  here  leave  nie  to  respire. 

Milton. 

How  can  any  one  be  assured,  that  his  meat  and 
drink  are  not  poisoned,  and  made  unwholesome ,  be- 
fore they  are  brought  to  him  South. 

Rome  is  never  fuller  of  nobility  tiian  in  sum- 
mer :  for  the  country  towns  are  so  infested  with 
unwholesome  vapours,  that  they  dare  not  trust  them- 
selves in  them  while  the  heats  last.^da'is.  on  Italy. 

Children,  born  healthy,  often  contract  diseases 
from  an  unwholes-me  nurse.        ArbuthmH  on  Diet. 

2.  Corrupt  ;  tainted. 

We'll  use  this  un«'/io/estime  humidity;  this  gross, 
watry  purapion  :  we'll  teach  him  to  know  turtles 
from  jays.  Shakesp, 
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Unwi'eldily.  adv.  Heavily;  with  diffi- 
cult motion. 

Untoieldily  thev  wallow  iirst  in  ooze  ; 
Then  in  the  shacfy  covert  seek  repose.  Dryden. 

Unwi'eldiness.  n.s.  Heaviness;  diffi- 
culty to  move,  or  be  moved. 

To  what  a  cumbersome  unwieldiness. 
And  burdenous  corpulence,  my  love  had  grown, 
But  that  I  made  it  feed  upon 
That  which  love  worst  endures,  discretion !  Donne. 

The  supposed  unwieldiness  of  its  massy  bulk, 
grounded  upon  our  experience  of  the  inaptitude 
of  great  and  heavy  bodies  to  motion,  is  a  mere  im- 
posture of  our  senses.  Glanville. 

Unwi'eldy.  adj.  Unmanageable ;  not 
easily  moving  or  moved ;  bulky  ;  weigh- 
ty ;  ponderous. 

An  ague,  meeting  many  humours  in  a  fat  un- 
wieldy body  of  fifly-eight  years  old,  in  four  or  five 
fits  carried  him  out  of  the  world.  Clarendon. 

Part,  huge  of  bulk  ! 
Vv  allowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait. 
Tempest  the  ocean.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Unwieldy  sums  of  wealth,  which  higher  mount 
Than  files  of  marshall'd  figures  can  account.  Dr)/d. 

Nothing  here  th'  unwieldy  rock  avails. 
Rebounding  harmless  from  the  plaited  scales. 
That,  firmly  join'd,  preserv'd  him  from  a  wound, 
\A  ilh  native  armour  crusted  all  aioand.Addis.  Ov. 

What  carriage  can  bear  away  all  the  rude  and 
unwieldy  loppings  of  a  branchy  tree  at  once  ? 

Watts  on  the  Mind. 

Unwi'lling.  adj.  Loaih  ;  not  content- 
ed ;  not  inclined  ;  not  complying  by  in- 
clination. 

The  nature  of  man  is  unwilliiig  to  continue  doing 
that  wherein  it  shall  always  condemn  itself. 

Hooker. 

If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable. 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons  : 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling. 
Be  thou  so  too.  Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

If  the  sun  rise  unwilling  to  his  race. 
Clouds  on  his  brows,  and  spots  upon  his  face. 
Suspect  a  drizzling  day.  Dryden. 

Heaven's  unchang'd  decrees  attentive  hear  ; 
More  pow'rful  gods  have  torn  thee  from  my  side, 
U'lnillirtg  U)  resign,  and  doom'd  a  bride.  Dryden. 

At  IcnKth  1  drop,  but  in  unwilling  ears, 
This  saving  counsel,  keep  your  piece  nine  years. 

Pope. 

Unwi'lltngly.  adv.  Not  with  good 
will ;  not  without  loathness. 

The  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  mi  rning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  lo  schoof.         Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

A  feast  the  people  hold  to  Dagun,  and  forbid 
Laborious  works,  unwillingly  this  rest 
Their  superstition  yields.  Milton. 

Still  dismay'd 
By  seas  or  skies,  unwillingly  they  stay'd.DcH/inm. 

These  men  were  once  the  prince's  foes,  and  then 
Unwillingly  they  made  him  great  :  but  now. 
Being  his  frienrls,  shall  willingly  undo  him.  Denh. 

The  dire  contagion  spreads  so  fast. 
That,  where  it  seizes,  all  relief  is  vain  ; 

And  therefore  njust  unwillingly  lay  wa^te 
That  country,  which  would  else  the  foe  maintain. 

Dryden. 

Unwi'llingness.  n.  s.  Loathness  ;  dis- 
inclination. 

Obedience,  with  professed  unwillingness tn  '  bey, 
is  no  belter  than  manifest  disobedience.  Hooker. 

\\  hat  moved  the  man  to  yield  to  her  persua- 
sions ?  Even  the  same  cause  that  hath  ni'  ved  all 
men  since,  an  unwillingness  to  grieve  her,  and  make 
her  sad,  lest  she  should  pine,  and  be  overcome 
with  sorrow.  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World. 

I  see  with  what  unwillingiiess 
You  lay  upon  me  this  command,  and  through  your 
fears 

Discern  your  love,  and  therefore  must  obey  vou. 

Denham, 
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There  is  in  roost  people  a  reluctance  and  twnwl- 
lingness  to  be  forgotten.  We  observe,  even  among 
the  vulgar,  how  fond  they  are  to  have  an  inscrip- 
tion over  their  grave.  Swift. 

To  Unwi'nd.  v.  a.    prel.  and  part,  pas- 
sive unwound. 

1 .  To  separate  any  thing  convolved  ;  to 
untwist ;  to  untwine. 

All  his  subjects  having  by  some  years  learned 
so  to  hope  for  good  and  fear  harm,  only  from  her, 
that  it  shouhl  nave  needed  a  stronger  virtue  than 
his,  to  have  unwound  so  deeply  an  entered  vice. 

Sidney. 

Empirick  politicians  use  deceit : 
You  boldly  shew  that  skill  which  tliey  pretend, 
And  work  by  means  as  noble  as  your  end  ; 
W  hich  should  you  veil,  we  might  umuindthe  clue, 
As  men  do  nature,  till  we  came  to  you.  Dryden. 

2.  To  disentangle  ;  to  loose  from  entangle- 
ment. 

Desiring  to  serve  God  as  they  ought,  but  being 
not  so  skilful  as  in  every  point  to  unwind  them- 
selves, where  the  snares  of  glosine  speech  lie  to 
entangle  them,  are  in  mind  not  a  little  troubled, 
when  they  hear  so  bitter  invectives  against  that, 
which  this  church  hath  taught  them  to  reverence 
as  holy.  Hooker. 

As  you  miwind  her  love  from  him. 
Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none. 
Bottom  it  on  roe.     Shakesp.  Two  Gent,  of  Verona. 

To  Unwi'nd.  v.n.    To  admit  evolution. 

Put  the  bottoms  into  clean  scalding  water,  and 
they  will  easily  unwind.       Mortimer  s  Huibandry. 

Unwi'ped.    adj.    Not  cleaned  by  rub- 
bing. 

Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  with  blood, 
So  were  their  daggers,  which  unwip  d  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Unwi'se.  adj.    Weak  ;  defective  in  wis- 
dom. 

O  good,  but  most  unwise  patricians  !  why. 
You  grave,  but  reckless  senators,  have  you  thus 
Giv'u  Hydra  here  to  chuse  an  officer  ? 

Shakesp.  Cariol. 

Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay.  Shakesp. 

He  who  of  those  delights  can  judge,  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise.  Milton. 

This  the  Greeks  fay,  this  the  barbarians  ;  the 
wise  and  the  unwise.  lillatsont 

When  kings  grow  stubborn,  slothful,  or  unwise, 
Each  private  man  for  publick  good  should  rise. 

Dryden. 

When  the  balance  of  power  is  duly  fixt  in  a 
state,  nothing  is  more  dangerous  or  unwise,  than 
to  give  way  to  the  first  steps  of  popular  encroach- 
ments. Sm^. 

Unwi'sely.    adv.      Weakly  ;  not  pru- 
dently ;  not  wisely. 

Lady  Zelmauc,  like  some,  unwisely  liberal,  that 
more  delight  to  give  presents  than  pay  debts, 
chose  rather  to  bestow  her  love  upon  me,  than  ta 
recomfiense  him  Sidney. 
Unwisely  we  the  wiser  east 

Pity,  supposing  them  oppress'd 

With  tyrant's  force.  Waller, 

To  Unwi'sh.  V.  a.    To  wish  that  which 
is,  not  to  be. 

My  liege,  would  you  and  I  alone. 
Without  more  help,  could  fight  this  royal  battle. 
—Why  now  thou  hast  unwish'd  five  thousand 
men ; 

Which  likes  me  better  than  to  wish  us  one.  Shak. 

To  desire  there  were  no  God,  were  plainly  to 
unwish  theirown  being,  which  omst  be  annihilated  I 
in  the  substraclion  i  f  tliat  essejice  which  substan-' 
tially  supporleth  them.  Brown.  ■ 

Unwi'shed.  adj.    Not  sought ;  not  de-| 
sired. 

So  jealous  is  she  of  my  love  to  her  daughter, 
that  I  never  yet  began  to  cjpeii  my  mouth  to  the  :' 
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unevitable  Philoclea,  but  that  her  unwished  pre- 
sence gave  my  tale  a  conclusion  before  it  had  a 
beginniii};.  Sidney. 

To  his  iinwished  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sov're'ignty. Shakesp. 

While  lieaping  unwish'd  wealth  I  distant  roam, 
The  best  of  brothers  at  his  natal  home, 
By  the  dire  fury  of  a  traitress  wife. 
Ends  the  sad  evening  of  a  stormy  life.  Pope. 
NWi'sT.  adj.  Unthought  (;f;  notknown. 

Spenser. 

'o  Unwi't.  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  untler- 
standing.    Not  used. 

Friends  all  but  now  ;  even  novir 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Divesting  thein  for  bed  ;  and  then  but  now, 
As  if  some  planet  had  unwkted  men, 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast. 

Sha!<es  . 

Jnwithdra'wing.  adj.  Continually 
liberal. 

Wherefore  did  Nature  pour  lier  bounties  forth, 
^^'ith  such  a  full  and  unwithdrawmg  hand, 
Covering  the  earth  with  odours,  fruits,  and  ilocks  ' 

Milton 

Jnwithstoo'd.  adj.  Not  opposed. 

Cressy  plains. 
And  Aaincourt,  deep  tins'ti  wiili  blooi!,  confess 
What  the  Silures  vii;o'.ir  luiuitlistood 
Could  do  in  riaid  light.  Phillips. 
Inwi'tnesskd.  (ifij.     Wanting  testi- 
mony ;  wanting  notice. 

Lest  tlieir  Z'  al  to  the  caii>e  should  any  v,  uy  be 
"nwitnesicd.  Hooker. 

N WITTINGLY,  adv.  [properly  uiiweet- 
ingly,  from  unwettmg.\  Without  know- 
ledge ;  without  consciousness. 

In  these  fatal  things  it  falls  out  that  the  high- 
woiking  powers  make  second  causes  unwittingly 
accessary  to  their  determinations.  Sidncii. 

Those  things  are  termed  most  properly  natural 
agents,  -which  keep  the  law  of  their  kiiid  unwit- 
tingly, as  the  heavens  and  elements  of  the  wo: Id, 
v/hich  can  do  no  otherwise  than  tliey  do.  Honker. 

Atheists  repudiate  all  title  to  heaven,  merely 
for  present  pleasure;  besides  the  extreme  mad- 
ness of  running  such  a  desperate  liazard  after 
death,  they  nnwittingly  deprive  themselves  here 
of  tliat  tranquillity  they  seek  for.  Bentley. 

IUnwo'nted.  adj. 

1.  Uncommon  ;    unusual  ;  rare  ;  infre- 
quent. 

His  sad,  dull  eyes,  sunk  deep  in  hollow  pits. 
Could  not  endure  th'  xmwonted  sun  to  view. 

Spenser. 

My  father's  of  a  better  nature 
Than  he  appears  by  speech  ;  this  is  uniconted 
Which  now  came  from  hicu.  Shakesp. 

^^very  unwonted  meteor  is  portentous,  and  some 
divine  prognostick.  Glanville. 
Thick  breath,  quirk  pulse,  and  heaving  of  my 
heart, 

All  sigTis  of  some  unwonted  change  appear.  Dryd. 

2.  Unaccustomed ;  unused. 

Philoclea,  who  blushing,  and  withal  smiling, 
making  sliamefacedness  pleasant,  and  pleasure 
fhamefaced,  tenderly  moved  her  feet,  unwonted 
to  feel  the  naked  ground.  Sidney. 

Sea-calves  umooiited  to  fresh  waters  fly.  May. 
O  how  oft  shall  he 
On  faith  and  changed  gods  coiH|il,iin  ;  and  seas. 
Rough  with  black  winds  and  storm:  , 
Unwonted  shall  admire.  Milton. 

Unwo'rking.  adj.  Living  without 
labour. 

Lazy  and  unworking  shopkeepers  in  this  being 
worse  than  gamesters,  do  not  oidy  keep  so  much 
of  the  money  of  a  countrx'  in  their  hands,  but 
make  the  puhlick  pay  theni  for  it.  Locke. 

Unwo'eshipped.  adj.   Not  adored. 

He  resolv'd  to  leave 
i'nworshipp'd,  unobey'd,  the  throne  supreme. 

Miltm. 

Vol.  II. 
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Unwo'rthily.    adv.   Not  according  to 
desert ;  either  above  or  below  merit. 

I  vow'd,  base  knight. 
To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven  leg, 
W  liich  I  have  done,  because  unwoj-thily 
'J'hou  wast  installed.  Sliakesj).  Henry  VI. 

Fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err, 
And  so  unworthily  disgrace  the  man, 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks.  Shakesp. 

If  we  look  upon  the  Odyssey  as  all  a  fiction,  we 
consider  it  unworthily .  It  ought  to  be  read  as  a 
story  tdunded  upon  truth,  adorned  with  embel- 
lishments of  poetry.  Broome. 

Unwo'rthiness.  n.     Want  of  worth; 
"want  of  merit. 

A  mind  fearing  the  unworthiness  of  every  word 
that  should  be  presented  to  her  ears,  at  length 
bn  utiht  it  forth  in  this  manner.  Sidney. 

0  let  not  an  excellent  spirit  do  itself  such  wrong, 
as  to  think,  where  it  is  placed,  embraced,  and 
loved,  there  can  be  any  unwortliiness ;  since  the 
weakest  raist  is  not  easilier  driven  away  by  the 
sun,  than  that  is  chased  away  with  so  high 
thuughts.  Sidney. 

Kvery  night  he  comes  with  songs  compos'd 
To  her  unworthiness  :  it  notliing  steads  us 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves,  for  he  persists. 

Shakesp. 

1  fear'd  to  find  you  in  another  place  ; 

But,  since  you 're  here,  my  jealousy  grows  less  : 
Y'lU  will  be  kind  to  my  wiwm  thiness.  Dryden 
Have  a  true  and  humble  sense  of  your  own  un- 
uorthiness,  which  will  nut  sutfer  you  to  rise  to  a 
confidence  unwarrantably  pretended  to  by  some. 

Wake  on  Death. 

Unwo'rthy.  at^. 

1 .  Not  deserving :  whether  good  or  bad. 
The  Athanasian  creed  and  doxology  should  re- 
main in  use  :  the  one  as  a  most  divine  explication 
of  the  chiefest  articles  of  our  Christian  belief ;  the 
otlicr  as  an  heavenly  acclamation  of  joyful  ap- 
plause to  his  praises,  in  whom  we  believe  :  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  unwon-thy  to  be  heard  sound- 
ing, as  they  are  in  the  church  of  Christ.  Hooker. 

Every  particular  accident,  not  unworthy  the  re- 
membrance, fi  r  brevity  1  wittingly  pass  over. 

Knolles. 

2.  Wanting  merit. 

Degree  being  vizarded, 
Th'  unworthiest  shews  as  fairly  in  tlie  mask.  Shak. 
Are  there  unworthy  men  chosen  to  offices 

Whitgifte. 
So  may  1,  blind  fortune  leading  me, 
iVJi«s  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain  ; 
And  die  with  grieving.     Shak.  Merch.  of'  Venice. 
'3.  Mean  ;  worthless  ;  contemptible. 

Tell  me,  Philoclea,  did  you  ever  see  such  a 
sliepherd?  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  prince? 
and  tlien  tell  me  if  a  small  or  «nu)ort/ii/  assault 
liave  c<iiK|uered  me  ?  Sidney. 

4.  Not  suitable  ;  not  adequate. 

I  laid  at  hi'r  feet  a  work,  which  was  unworthy 
her.  but  which  I  hope  she  will  forgive.  Dryden. 

Our  friend's  papers  are  in  my  hands,  and  I  will 
take  care  to  suppress  things  unworthy  of  him. 

Pope  io  Swift. 

Care  is  taken  to  intersperse  additions  in  sucll  a 
manner,  that  scarce  any  book  can  be  brought, 
without  purchasing  something  unworthy  of  the 
author.  Swift. 

5.  Unbecoming ;  vile. 

The  brutal  actiim  rous'd  his  manly  mind  : 
Mov'd  w  ith  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid. 
He,  thougli  unarm'd,  resolv'd  to  give  her  aid. 

Dryden. 

Unwo'und.  part.  pass,  and  pret.  of  ttn- 
iv'md.  Untwisted. 

Thatchers  tie  with  withs,  but  old  pitciieJ  ropes 
KiiiTOMiui  are  more  lasting.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Unwtq'unded.  adj. 
1.  Not  wounded. 

We  may  oifend 
Our  yet  unwounded  enemies. 

Milton  s  Paradise  Lost. 
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2.  Not  hurt. 

Oh  blest  with  temper! 
She  who  can  love  a  sister's  charms,  or  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear.  Pope. 

To  Unwrap,  v.  a.  [from  un  and  wray.^ 

To  open  what  is  folded. 
To  Unwre'ath.  v.  a.  To  untwine. 

The  beards  of  wild  oats,  and  of  divers  other 
wild  plants,  continually  wreath  and  miwreatlu 
themselves,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
ambient  air.  Boylt. 

Unwri'ting.  adj.  Not  assuming  the 
character  of  an  author. 

The  peace  of  the  honest  unU'rititig  subject  was 
daily  molested.  Aibutlniot. 

Unwri'tten.  adj. 

1,  Not  written  ;  not  conveyed  by  writing ; 
oral ;  traditional. 

A  rule  of  right  unwritten,  but  delivered  by  tra- 
dition from  one  to  another. 

Spenser's  State  of  Ireland. 

The  laws  of  England  may  bt  divided  into  the 
written  law,  and  uyiwritten.  Hale. 

2.  Not  containing  writing. 

As  to  his  imderstanding,  they  bring  him  in 
void  of  all  notion,  a  rude,  unwritten  blank  ; 
making  him  to  be  created  as  much  an  infant,  as 
others  are  born.  South. 

Unwro'ught.  adj.    Not  laboured;  not 

manufactured. 

Or  prove  at  least  to  all  of  wiser  thought. 
Their  hearts  were  fertile  land,  although  zinwrought. 

Fairjaz. 

Yet  thy  moist  clay  is  pliant  to  command  ; 
Umijrotight  and  easy  to  the  potter's  hand  ; 
Now  talie  the  mold,  now  bend  thy  mind  to  feel 
The  first  sharp  motions  of  the  forming  wheel. 

Dryden. 

Unwru'ng.  adj.  Not  pinched. 

We  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not ;  let 
the  galled  jade  winch,  our  withers  are  unwrnng. 

Shakesp.  Hamltt. 

Unyie'lhed.  adj.  Not  given  up. 

O'erpiiwer'd  at  length,  they  force  him  to  the 
ground, 

Unyielded  ds  he  was,  and  to  the  pillar  bound. 

Dryden. 

To  Unyo'ke.  v.  a. 

1.  To  loose  from  the  yoke. 

Our  army  is  dispers'd  already  : 
Like  voiithfiil  steers  unyok'd,   they  took  their 
course 

East,  west,  north,  south.       Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Homer  calls  them  like  gods,  and  yet  gives  them 
the  employment  of  slaves ;  they  unyoke  the  mules. 

Broome. 

2.  To  part ;  to  disjoin. 

Shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of  blood, 
So  join'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both. 
Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regret? 

Shakesp 

Unyo'ked.  adj. 

1.  Having  never  worn  a  yoke. 

Sev'n  bullocks  yet  unynk'd  for  Phoebus  chuse, 
And  for  Diana  sev'n  unspotted  ewes.  Dryden. 

2.  Licentious;  unrestrained. 

1  will  awtiile  uphold 
The  unyok'd  liumour  of  your  idleness. 

Sliakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Unzo'ned.  adj.  Not  bound  with  a 
girdle. 

Easy  her  motion  seem'd,  serene  her  air ; 
Full,  though  unzon'd,  her  bosom.  Prior. 

Voca'bulary.  n.s.  [vocabKlaritim,  Lat.. 
vocahulalre,  Fr.]  A  dictionary  ;  a  lexi- 
con ;  a  word  hook. 

Some  liave  delivered  the  polity  of  spirits,  and 
that  they  stand  in  awe  of  conjurations,  which  sig- 
nify nothing,  not  only  in  the  dictionary  of  man, 
but  in  tlie  siibliler  vacabulary  of  Satan. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 
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Among  ntlier  books,  we  should  be  furnialied 
with  vocabularies  and  dictionaries  of  several  sorts. 

Watts. 

VO'CAL.  adj.  [vocal,  Fr.  vocalis,  Lat.] 

1.  Having  a  voice. 

Eyes  are  vocal,  tears  have  tongues  ; 
And  there  be  words  not  made  with  lungs  ; 
Sententious  show'rs  !  O  let  them  fall ! 
I    Their  cadence  is  rlietorical.  Craskaw. 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even, 
To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade. 
Made  vocal  by  niy  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Milton. 

Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crown'd  with  vocal 
reeds. 

That  strain  1  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood.Milton. 

None  can  animate  the  lyre. 
And  the  mute  springs  with  uocai  souls  inspire. 
As  Helen,  in  whose  eyes  ten  thousand  Cupids 
dwell.  Dryden. 
Menmon,  though  stone,  was  counted  vocal; 
But  'twas  the  god,  mean  while,  that  spoke  all. 
Rome  oft  has  heard  a  cross  haranguing. 
With  prompting  priest  behind  the  hanging.  Pt  i 

2.  Uttered  or  modulated  by  the  voice. 
They  which,  under  pretence  of  the  law  cere- 
monial being  abrogated,  require  the  abrogation 
of  instrumental  musick,  approving  nevertheless 
the  use  of  vocal  melody  to  remain,  must  shew  some 
ie;ison  wherefore  the  one  should  be  thought  a  legal 
ciTeriiony,  and  not  the  other.  Hooher. 

They  join'd  their  vncal  worship  to  the  choir 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice.  Mihons  Farad.  Lost. 
Voca'lity.   n.s.   [vocaliias,  Lat.  from 
vocai.]    Power  of  utterance  ;  quality  of 
being  utterable  by  the  voice. 

L  and  R  being  in  extremes,  one  of  roughness, 
the  otlier  of  smoothness  and  freeness  of  vocaiity, 
are  not  easy  in  tract  of  vocal  speech  to  be  pro- 
nounced spiritally.  Holder. 

To  Vo'cALiZE.    V.  a.    [from  vocal.]  To 
form  into  voice. 

It  is  one  thing  to  give  an  impulse  to  breath 
alone  ;  another  thing  to  vocalize  that  breath,  i.  e. 
in  its  passage  throui;h  the  larynx  to  give  it  the 
sound  of  human  voice.  Holder. 

Vo'CALLY.  adv.  [from  vocal.]  In  words; 
articulately. 

Although  it  is  as  natural  to  mankind  to  express 
their  desires  vocally,  as  it  is  for  brutes  to  use  their 
natural  vocal  signs  ;  yet  the  forming  of  languages 
into  this  or  that  fashion,  is  a  business  of  institu- 
tion. Hale's  Origin  of'  Mankind. 

Voca'tion.  n.  s.  [vocation,  Fr.  vocatio, 
Lat.] 

1.  Calling  by  the  will  of  God. 

Neither  doth  that  which  St.  Paul,  or  otlier 
apostles,  teach,  enforce  the  utter  disability  of  any 
other  men's  vocation  thought  requisite  in  this 
church  for  the  saving  of  souls.  Hooker. 

They  which  thus  were  in  (jod  rforr.ally,  by  their 
intended  admission  to  life,  have,  by  vocation  or 
adoption,  God  actually  now  in  them.  Hooher. 

2.  Summons. 

What  can  be  urged  for  them,  who  not  having 
the  vocation  of  poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  meer 
wantoiuiess  make  themselves  ridiculous.'  Dryden. 

-3.  Trade  ,  employment ;  calling. 

He  would  think  his  service  greatly  rewarded, 
if  he  might  obtain  by  that  liicans  to  live  in  the 
sight  of  his  prii.ce,  and  yet  practise  his  own 
chosen  vocation,  Sidney. 

God's  mother,  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty, 
Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation. 

Shakesp.  Henrv  VI. 

God  has  furnished  men  witli  f  iculties  sufficient 
to  direct  them  in  t'  e  way  they  should  take,  if  Ihey 
will  seriously  em|>loy  them,  when  their  ordinary 
vocations  -Aliiivt  them  the  leisure.  Locke. 
4.  It  is  used  ironically  in  ccntempt. 

But  lest  you  should  for  honour  take 
The  drunken  quarrels  of  a  rake. 
Or  when  a  wluire  in  her  vocation 
Keeps  pnnclual  to  an  assignation.  Su'ift. 

Vo'CATlVE.  n.  s.  [vvcatif,  Fv,  vocativus, 
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Lat.]    The  grammatical  case  used  in 
calling  or  speaking  to. 
Vocifera'tion.  n.s.  [vociferatio,  voci- 
fero,  Lat.]  Clamour  ;  outcry. 

The  lungs,  kept  too  long  upon  the  stretch  by 
vociferation,  or  hmd  singing,  may  produce  the 
same  effect.  Arbnthnot. 

Voci'ferous.  adj.  [vocifero,  Lat.]  Cla- 
mourous; noisy. 
Thrice  three  vociferous  heralds  rose  to  check  the 
rout.  Chajman 
Several  templars,  and  others  of  the  more  voci- 
ferous kind  of  critics,  weiht  with  a  resolution  to 
hiss,  and  confessed  tbey  were  forced  to  laugh. 

Pope. 

VOGUE,  n.  s.  [voguCj  Fr.  from  voguer, 
to  float,  or  fly  at  large.]  Fashion ; 
mode. 

It  is  not  more  absurd  to  undertake  to  tell  the 
name  of  an  unknown  person  by  his  looks,  than 
vouch  a  man's  saintship  from  the  vogue  of  the 
world.  Soutli. 

Use  may  revive  the  obsoletest  words. 
And  banish  those  that  now  are  most  in  vogue. 

Hoscommon. 

Whatfactions  th'  have,and  what  they  drive  at  | 
In  public  tio^'ne,  or  wliiit  in  private.  Hudioras. 
In  the  vogue  of  the  world,  it  passes  for  iin  ex- 
ploit of  honour,  for  kings  to  run  away  with  whole 
countries  that  they  have  no  pretence  to. 

L'Estrange. 

No  periodical  writer,  who  always  maintains  his 
gravity,  and  does  not  souietimes  sacrifice  to  the 
Graces,  must  expect  to  keep  in  vogue  for  any  time. 

Addison. 

At  one  time  they  keep  their  patients  so  close 
and  warm,  as  almost  to  stifle  them  ;  and  all  on  a 
sudden  the  cold  regimen  is  in  vogue. 

Baker  on  Learning. 
VOICE,  n.s.  [voix,  Fr,  ^ocis,  Lat] 

1 .  Sound  emitted  by  the  mouth. 

I  assay  to  see 
The  works  of  men ;  or  heare  mortalitie 
Expire  a  voice.  Chapman. 

2.  Sound  of  the  mouth,  as  distinguished 
from  that  uttered  by  another  mouth. 

Air  in  sounds  that  are  not  tones,  which  are  all 
equal,  admitteth  much  variety,  as  in  the  wicfs  of 
living  creatures,  and  in  the  jjoicesof  several  men  ; 
for  we  can  discern  several  men  by  their  uoices. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

3.  Any  sound  made  by  breath. 

O  Marcus,  1  am  warm'd  ;  my  heart 
Leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice,  and  burns  for  glory. 

Addison. 

4.  Vote  ;  suffrage ;  opinion  expressed. 

Are  you  all  resolv'd  to  give  your  voices? 
But  that's  no  matter,  the  greaier  part  carries  it. 

Shakesp. 

I've  no  words  ; 
My  voice  IS  in  my  sword  !  thini  bloodier  villian 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out !  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

The  stale  was  betrayed  by  the  multitude  and 
corruptron  of  voices,  and  must  shortly  perish,  if 
not  committed  to  the  grave  judgment  of  some 
few  f  for  two  hundred  gave  wires,  reducing  that 
multitude  to  hfty.who,  fur  their  experience,  were 
holden  for  men  of  greatest  gravity.  Knolles. 

Some  laws  ordain,  and  some  attend  the  choice 
Of  holy  senates,  and  elect  by  voice.  Dryden. 

5.  Language  ;  words  ;  expression. 

Let  us  call  on  God  in  theTOiCCof  his  church.FeH. 
To  Voice,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  rumour ;  to  report.    Out  of  use. 

Is  this  th'  Athenian  minion,  whom  the  world 
TV.'c'd  so  regardfiilly  ?  Shakesp.  Timon. 

it  was  voiced  that  the  king  purposed  to  put  to 
death  Edward  Plantagenet,  ]irisoner  in  the  Tower; 
whereat  there  was  great  murmur. iiucora's  Hen.Vil. 

Many  souglit  to  feed  _ 
The  easy  creditors  of  novelties. 
By  voicing  him  alive.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

2.  To  vote.  Obsolete. 

Your  minds,  pre-occupied  with  what 
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You  rather  must  do,  than  what  yon  should  do, 
Made  3'ou,  against  the  grain,  to  voice  him  consul. 

Shakesy. 

To  Voice,  v.n.  To  clamour;  to  make 
outcries.  Obsolete. 

Stir  not  questions  of  jurisdictiorr ;  and  rather 
assume  thy  right  in  silence,  than  voice  it  with 
claims.  Bacon. 

It  is  not  the  gift  of  every  person  to  harangue  the 
multitude,  to  voice  it  loud  and  high.  South's  Serm. 
Voiced,   adj.    [from  the  noun.]  Fur- 
nished with  a  voice. 

That  ErythiEa, 
Or  some  angel  voic'd  like  her.  'Tis  she  !  my  strug- 
gling soul 

Would  fain  go  out  to  meet  and  welcome  her!  Denh. 
VOID.  adj.  [vuide,  Fr.] 
{ .  Empty  ;  vacant. 

The  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darK- 
ness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.      Gen.  i.  2. 

I'll  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Cajsar  as  he  comes  along  Shakesp, 

2.  Vain  ;  ineffectual ;  null ;  vacated. 

If  it  be  void,  and  to  no  purpose,  that  the  names 
of  men  are  so  frequent  in  their  books,  what  did 
miive  them  to  bring  them  in?  Hooker. 

My  word  shall  not  return  void,  but  accomplish 
that  which  I  please.  haiah,  Iv.  11. 

This  custom  made  their  whole  goveriiuient  roid, 
as  an  engine  built  against  human  society,  worthy 
to  be  fired  and  pulled  down.  Bacon. 

Though  the  wisdom  of  a  future  parliament  may 
find  cause  to  declare  this  or  that  act  of  parliament 
void,  yet  there  will  be  the  same  temper  requisite 
t(j  repeal  it.  Ciarendon. 

The  two  houses  declared,  that  nothing  which 
should  from  that  time  pass  under  the  great  seal, 
should  be  good  and  valid, but  void  and  null.  Clarcn. 

Some  kind  of  subjection  is  due  from  every  man 
to  every  man,  which  cannot  be  made  void  by  any 
power  whatsoever.  Swift. 

3.  Unsupplied ;  unoccupied. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  importuned  much  to  supply- 
divers  great  offices,  that  had  been  li>ng  void,  an- 
swered nothing  to  the  matter,  but  rose  up  on  the 
sudden,  and  said,  I  am  sure  my  office  will  not  be 
long  void.  Camden. 

4.  Wanting ;  unfurnished ;  empty. 

If  some  be  admitted  into  the  ministry,  void  of 
learning,  or  lewd  in  life,  are  all  the  rest  to  be  con- 
demned ?  Whitgifte.. 

How  void  of  reason  are  our  hopes  and  fears ! 

Dryden. 

Being  void  of  all  friendship  and  enmity,  they 
never  complain.  Swift. 

5.  Unsubstantial ;  unreal. 

Senseless,  lifeless  idol,  void  and  vain.  Pope. 
Void.    n.  s.   [from  the  adjective.]  An 
empty  space;  vacuum;  vacancy. 

Pririe,  where  wit  fails,  sleps  in  to  our  defence. 
And  fills  up  all  the  migliiy  void  of  tense.  Pope. 

With  what  power 
Were  first  th'  unwieldy  planets  launch'd  along 
'J'h'  illiiuitahle  wid.?  Thomson. 
ToVoiD.  V.  a.  [from  the  adjective ;  vuider, 
Fr.] 

1.  To  quit ;  to  leave  empty. 

If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  down. 
Or  void  the  field.'  Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

Towards  this  passage,  soiuewh.it  darker  than 
the  chamber  which  he  voided,  this  assassinate  gave 
him,  with  a  back  blow,  a  deep  wound  into  his 
left  side.  Wotton's  Buckingham.. 

2.  To  emit ;  to  pour  out. 

The  ascending  water  is  vented  by  fits,  every 
circumvolution  voiding  only  so  much  as  is  con- 
tained in  one  helix.  Wilkira. 

3.  To  emit  as  excrement. 

Excrements  smell  ill  to  the  same  creature  that 
voideth  them  ;  and  the  cat  burieth  wliat  she  vnideth. 

Bacon. 

Believ'd  the  heav'ns  were  made  of  slone. 
Because  the  sun  had  voided  one.  Hudibras. 
Fleshy  filaments,  or  nvMer  voided  by  urine,  are 
suspicsoua  symptoms  of  a  stone  in  the  kidnies, 
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pecially  if  the  patient  has  been  subject  to  void- 
fof  gravel.  Arbuthnot. 
To  vacate ;  to  nullify ;  to  annul. 
It  was  become  a  practice,  upon  any  specious 
eteiices,  to  void  the  security  that  was  at  any 
ae  given  for  money  so  borrowed.  Clarendon. 

Void.  v.  n. 
To  be  emitted. 

By  the  use  of  emulsions,  and  frequent  emollient 
ections,  his  urine  voided  more  easily. 

Wiiemans  Surgery. 
To  receive  what  is  emitted. 

How  in  our  voiding  lobby  hast  thou  stood, 
id  duly  waited  for  my  goming  forth  ? 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

IDABLE.  adj.  [from  void,}  Such  as 
ay  be  annulled. 

If  the  metropolitan,  pretending  the  party  de- 
Etsed  had  tona  no(a&i(ia  in  divers  dioceses,  grants 
ters  of  administration,  such  administration  is 
t  void,  but  voidable  by  a  sentence.  Ayliffe. 

IDANCE.  n.s.  [from  void.] 

The  act  of  emptying. 

Ejection  from  a  benefice. 

IDER.  n.  s.   [from  void.]    A  basket, 

.  which  broken  meat  is  carried  from 

le  table. 

A  voider  for  the  nonce, 
vrong  the  devil  should  i  pick  their  bones. 

Cleaveland. 

IDNESS.  n.s.  [from  void.] 
Emptiness  ;  vacuity. 
Nullity ;  inefficacy. 
Want  of  substantiality. 

If  thereby  you  understand  their  nakedness  and 
illness  of  all  mixt  bodies,  good  divines  are  of 
inion,  that  the  work  of  the  creation  wai  not  in 
elf  distinguislied  by  days.  Hahewill. 
I'TURE.  n.s.  [Fr.]  Carriage ;  trans- 
ortation  by  carriage.  Not  in  use. 
They  ought  to  use  exercise  by  voiture  or  car- 
ige.  Arbuthnot. 

LANT.  adj.  [volans,  Lat.  volant,  Fr.] 
Flying  passing  through  the  air. 

The  volant  or  flying  automata  are  such  mechani- 
1  contrivances  as  have  a  self-motion,  whereby 
ey  are  carried  aloft  in  the  air,  like  birds. 

Wilkins's  Mathematical  Magick. 
Nimble;  active. 

His  volant  touch 
istinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high, 
led,  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Mi'lton. 

BliiKl  British  bards,  with  volant  touch, 
raverse  loquacious  strings,  whose  solemn  notes 
rovoke  to  liarmless  revels.  Fhillips, 
'latile.  adj.  [volatilis,  Lat.] 
Flying ;  passing  through  the  air. 
Tile  caterpillar  towards  the  end  of  summer 
axeth  volatile,  and  turneth  to  a  butterfly. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
There  is  no  creature  only  v.jlatile,  or  no  flying 
limal  but  hath  feet  as  well  as  wings ;  because 
lere  is  not  sufficient  food  for  them  always  in  tlie 
,r.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

[Volatile,  Fr.]  Having  the  power  to 
»ass  off  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

In  vain,  though  by  their  pow'rful  art  they  bind 
olatile  Hermes.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

When  arsenick  with  soap  gives  a  regulus,  and 
■ith  mercury  sublimate  a  volatile  fusible  salt,  like 
utter  of  antimony  ;  doth  not  this  shew  thatarse- 
ick,  which  is  a  substance  totally  volatile,  is  com- 
ounded  of  fixed  and  volatile  parts,  strongly  co- 
ering  by  a  mutual  attraction  ;  so  that  the  volatile 
fill  not  ascend  without  carrying  up  the  fixed  ? 

Newton. 

Lively  ;  fickle  ;  changeable  of  mind  ; 
iull  of  spirit ;  airy. 

Active  spirits,  who  are  ever  skimming  over  the 
urface  of  things  with  a  volatile  temper,  will  fix 
lothing  in  their  mind.  Watts  on  the  Mind. 
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You  are  as  giddy  and  volatile  as  ever,  just  the 
reverse  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  hath  always  loved  a 
domestick  life.  Swift. 

VO  LATILE,  n.  s.  [volatile,  Fr.]  A 
winged  animal. 

The  air  conveys  the  heat  of  the  sun,  maintains 
fires,  aiid  serves  for  the  flight  of  volatiles. 

Brown  s  Vulg.  Err. 

Vo'latileness.  1   n.  s.  [volatilite,  Fr. 
Volati'lity.     J     from  volatile.] 
J .  The  quality  of  flying  away  by  evapo- 
ration ;  not  fixity. 

Upon  the  compound  body,  chiefly  observe  the 
colour,  fragility,  or  pliantness,  the  volatility  or 
fixation,  compared  with  simple  bodies.  Bacon. 

Of  volatility  the  utmost  degree  is,  when  it  will 
fly  away  without  returning.  Bacon. 

Heat  causeth  the  spirits  to  search  some  issue  out 
of  the  body,  as  in  the  volatility  of  metals.  Bacon. 

Tlie  animal  spirits  cannot,  by  reason  of  their 
subtilty  and  volatileness,  be  discovered  to  the 
sense.  Hale. 

The  volatility  of  mercury  argues  that  they  are 
not  much  bigger ;  nor  may  they  be  much  less,  le^t 
they  lose  their  opacity.  Newton's  Opticks. 

By  the  spirit  of  a  plant,  we  understand  that 
pure,  elaboiated  oil,  which,  by  reason  of  its  ex- 
treme volatility,  exhales  spontaneously,  in  which 
the  odour  or  smell  consists.  Arbuthnot. 
2.  Mutability  of  mind  ;  airiness  ;  liveli- 
ness. 

Volati'lization.  n.s.  [from  volatilize.] 

The  act  of  making  volatile. 

Chemists  have,  by  a  variety  of  ways,  aUempfed 
in  vain  the  volatilization  of  the  salt  of  tartar. Boyle. 

To  Vo  latilize,  v.  a.  [volatiliser,  Fr. 
from  volatile.]  To  mate  volatile ;  to 
subtilize  to  the  highest  degree. 

Spirit  of  wine  has  a  refractive  power,  in  a  mid- 
dle degree  between  those  of  water  and  oily  sub- 
stances, and  accordingly  seems  to  be  composed 
of  both,  united  by  fei mentation  :  the  water,  by 
means  of  some  saline  sjjirits  with  which  it  is  im- 
pregnated, dissolving  the  oil,  and  volatilizing  it 
by  the  action.  Newto7is  Upticks. 

Spirituous  liquors  are  so  far  from  attenuating, 
volatilizing,  and  rendering  perspirable  the  animal 
fluids,  tliat  they  rather  condense  them. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

VOLCANO,  n.  s.  [Ital.  from  Vulcan.] 
A  burning  mountain. 

Navigators  tell  us  there  is  a  burning  mountain 
in  an  island,  and  many  Wcunos  and  fiery  hills. 

Brown. 

When  the  Cyclops  o'er  their  anvils  sweat, 
From  the  rolcanos  gross  eruptions  rise, 
And  curling  sheets  of  smoke  obscure  the  skies. 

Garth. 

Subterraneous  minerals  ferment, and  cause  earth- 
quakes, and  cause  furious  eruptions  of  volcanos, 
tumble  down  broken  rocks.       Bentley's  Sermons. 

Why  want  we  then  encomiums  on  tlje  storm, 
Or  famine,  m  vulcanos'^   They  perform 
Their  mighty  deeds  ;  they  hero-like  can  sUiy, 
And  spread  their  ample  deserts  in  a  day.  Young. 

Vole',  n.  s.  [vole,  Fr.]  A  deal  at  cards, 
that  draws  the  v/hole  tricks. 

Past  six,  and  not  a  living  soul  ! 
I  might  by  this  have  won  a  vole.  Swift. 

Vo'lery.  n.s.  [vokrie,  Fr.]    A  flight  of 

birds. 

An  old  boy,  at  his  first  appearance,  is  sure  to 
draw  on  him  the  eyes  and  chirping  of  the  whole 
town  volery ;  amongst  which,  there  will  not  be 
wanting  some  birds  of  prey,  that  will  piesently 
be  on  the  wing  for  him.  Locke. 

Volita'tion.  71.  s.  [volito,  Lat.]  The 
act  or  power  of  flying. 

Birds  and  flying  animals  are  almost  erect,  ad- 
vancing tlie  head  and  hrcct  in  their  progression, 
and  only  prone  in  the  acl  vf  volitation. 

Brown  s  Vulg.  Err. 
Voli'tion.  n.s.  [voliiio,  Lat.]    The  act 
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of  willing ;  the  power  of  choice  ex- 
erted. 

To  say  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  we  have 
liberty,  because  we  do  not  understand  the  man- 
ner of  volition,  is  all  one  as  to  say,  that  we  cannot 
tell  whether  we  see  or  hear,  because  we  do  not 
understand  the  manner  of  sensation.  Wilkins. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  appro- 
bation of  the  judgment,  and  the  actual  OTZitions  of 
the  will,  as  between  a  man's  viewing  a  desirable 
thing  with  his  eye,  and  reaching  after  it  with  his 
hand.       _  South's  Sermons. 

Volition  is  the  actual  exercise  of  the  power  the 
mind  has  to  order  the  consideration  of  any  idea,  or 
the  forbearing  to  consider  it ;  or  to  prefer  the  mo- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  by  direct- 
ing any  particular  action,  or  its  forbearance.Locft<. 

Vo'litive.   adj.    Having  the  power  to 
will. 

They  not  only  perfect  the  intellectual  faculty, 
but  the  volitive ;  making  the  man  not  only  more 
knowing,  but  more  wise  and  better.  Hale. 

Vo  lley,  n.  s.  [volte,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  flight  of  shot. 

From  the  wood  a  volley  of  shot  slew  two  of  his 
company.  Raleigh's  Apology. 

More  on  his  guns  relies  than  on  his  sword, 
From  whence  a  fatal  volley  we  receiv'd.  Waller, 

2.  A  burst ;  an  emission  of  many  at  once. 
A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly 

shot  off.  Shakesp. 

Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks  ; 
It  still  looks  home,  and  short  excursions  makes  ; 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  vollies  breaks.   Pope.  * 
To  Vo'lly.  v.  n.  To  throw  out. 

The  holding  every  man  shall  beat  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley. Shak,  Ant.  and  Cleop. 
Vo'llied. //<//.  [from  vollei/.]  Disploded; 
discharged  with  a  volley. 

I  stood 

Thy  fiercest,  when  in  battle  to  thy  aid 

The  blasting  rolley'd  thunder  made  all  speed. Milt. 

■J'he  Gallick  navy,  impotent  to  bear 
His  volley  d  thuiider.torn,  dissever'd, scud. PWHipt. 

Volt.  n.  s.  [volte,  Fr.]  Volt  signifies 
a  round  or  a  circular  tread ;  a  gate  of 
two  treads  made  by  a  horse  going  side- 
ways round  a  center  ;  so  that  these  two 
treads  make  parallel  tracks,  the  one 
which  is  made  by  the  fore  feet  larger, 
and  the  other  by  the  hinder  feet  smaller ; 
the  shoulders  bearing  outwards,  and  the 
croupe  approaching  towards  the  center. 
Farrier's  Dictionary. 

Volubi'lity.  n.  s.  [voluhilite,  Fr.  volu- 
bilitas,  from  vi  lubilii,  Lat.] 

J.  I'he  actor  power  of  rolling. 

Vnluhility,  or  aptness  to  roll,  is  thf  property  of  a 
bowl, and  is  derived  from  its  roundness.  Watts'sLog. 

Theacelestial  spheres  should  forget  theirwontK.'i 
motions,  and  by  irregular  vohdiility  turn  tlit  ni- 
stives  any  way,  as  it  might  happen.  Hooker, 

2.  Activity  of  tongue  ;  fluency  of  speech. 

Say  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word, 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility.  Shakesp. 

He  expressed  himself  with  great  volubility  of 
words,  natural  and  proper.  Clarendon. 

He  had  all  (he  French  assurance,  cunning,  and 
volubility  of  tongue.  Addison. 

She  ran  over  the  catalogue  of  diversions  with 
such  a  volubility  of  tongue,  as  drew  a  gentle  repri- 
mand from  her  father.  Female  Quixote. 

3.  Mutability  ;  liableness  to  revolution. 

He  that's  a  victor  this  moment,  may  he  a  slave 
the  next,  and  this  volubility  of  human  affairs  is 
the  judgment  of  Providence,  in  the  punishment 
of  oppression.  L'Estrange. 

Vo'luble.  acj.  [volubilis,  Lat.] 

1.  Formed  so  as  to  roll  easily  ;  formed  so 

as  to  be  easily  put  in  motion. 
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Neither  the  weight  of  the  matter  of  which  a 
cylinder  is  made,  n(ir  its  round  vo/  .!,le  foriu, which, 
meeting  with  a  precipice,  ilo  m  uessariiy  coiitiiuie 
the  motion  of  it,  are  any  more  imputable  to  that 
dead.choiceless  creature  in  its  firsi  motion. //amm. 

The  adventitious  corpuscles  may  produce  stabi- 
lity in  the  matter  they  pervade, by  expelling  thence 
those  «o/u5Ze  particKs,  which,  "whilst  tliey  conti- 
nued, did  by  their  shape  unfit  for  cohesion,  or  by 
their  motion  oppose  coalition.  Boyle. 

2.  Rolling  ;  having  quick  motion. 

This  less  voluble  earth. 
By  ihorter  flight  to  th'  east,  had  left  him  there. 

Milton. 

Then  wlubleuiA  bold  ;  now  hid,  now  seen. 
Among  thick-woven  arborets.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

3.  Nimble ;  active.  Applied  to  the  tongue. 

A  friend  promised  to  dissect  a  woman's  tongue, 
and  examine  whether  there  may  not  be  in  it  cer- 
tain juices,  which  render  it  so  wonderfully  voluble 
and  flippant.  Addison. 

These,  with  a  voluble  and  flippant  tongue,  be- 
come mere  echoes.  Watts  on  the  Mind. 

4.  Fluent  of  words.  It  is  applied  to  the 
speech,  or  the  speaker. 

Cassio,  a  knave  very  voluble  ;  no  further  con- 
icionablc,  than  in  puuing  i.n  the  nicer  form  of 
civil  and  humane  seeming,  for  the  better  compass- 
ing of  his  loose  affection.  Shakes^:. 

If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marr'd, 
Unkindness  blunts  it  more  than  marble  liard.S/iat. 

V^O'LUME.  n.  s.  [volumen,  Lat.] 

1 .  Something  rolled  or  convolved. 

2.  As  much  as  seems  convolved  at  once ; 
as  a  fold  of  a  serpent,  a  wave  of  water. 

Threescore  and  ten  I  can  lemeniber  well ; 
Within  the  I'o/iime  of  which  lime  I've  seen 
Hours  dreadtul,  and  thiiii;s  strange.  Shak.  Mach. 

Unoppos'd  ihey  eitlur  lose  their  force. 
Or  wind  iji  volumes  to  their  former  course. Dri/Jen. 

Behind  the  gen'ral  mends  his  weary  |)ace. 
And  silently  to  his  revenge  he  sails  : 

So  gli.les  some  trodden  serpent  on  the  grass, 
And  long  behind  his  wounded  volume  trails  i))-i/d. 

Thames'  fruitful  tides 
Slow  through  the  vale  in  silver  volumes  pIay.Fe»it. 

By  the  insinuations  of  these  crystals, the  volumes 
of  air  are  driven  out  of  the  watery  particles,  and 
many  of  them  uniting,  furm  larger  volumes,  which 
thereby  have  a  greater  force  to  expand  them- 
selves. Cheune. 

3.  [V olume,  Fr.]  A  book ;  so  called,  be- 
cause books  were  anciently  rolled  upon 
a  staff. 

Guyon  all  this  while  his  book  did  read, 

yet  has  ended  ;  for  it  was  a  great 
And  ample  volume,  that  doth  far  exceed 
My  leisure,  so  long  leaves  here  to  repeat,5pc7ucr. 

Calmly,  I  do  beseech  you. 
— Ave,  as  an  hostler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Willbear  the  knave  by  th'  volume.  Shakesp. 

The  most  sagacious  man  is  not  able  to  find  out 
any  blot  or  error  in  this  great  volume  of  the  world. 

Wilkins. 

I  shall  not  now  enlarge  on  the  wrong  judgments 
whereby  men  mislead  themselves.    Ihis  would 
make  a  volume.  Lx'ke, 
I.f  one  sliort  i'o(uJ7ic  Ci  Uld  comprize 
All  that  was  witty,  learn'd,  and  wise. 
How  would  it  be  esteem'd  and  read.'  Swift. 

Volu  minous,  adj.  [from  volume.'] 

1.  Consisting  of  many  complications. 

The  serpent  roll'd  voluminous  and  vast.  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  many  volumes  or  books. 

If  heav'n  write  authtof  fate,  by  what  the  stars 
Voluminous,  or  single  characters 
In  their  conjunction  met,  give  me  to  spell. 

Milton. 

There  is  pleasure  in  doing  something  new,  thn' 
never  so  little,  without  pestering  the  world  with 
voluminous  transcriptions 

Graunt's  Bills  of  Mortal. 
The  most  severe  reader  makes  allowances  fur 
many  rests  and  nodding-places  in  a  voluminous 
writer.  _  ^      ^  Spectator. 

3  Copious ;  diffusive. 
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He  did  not  bear  contradicticii  without  much 
passion,  and  was  too  DoiHrnmoi/s  in  discourse. 

Clarendon 

Volu'minously.  adv.  [from  volumi- 
nous.]   fn  many  volumes  or  books. 

The  controversies  are  hotly  managed  by  the 
divided  schools,  and  votumintmsly  every  where 
handled.  Granville. 

Vo'luntarily.  adv.  [volontiers,  Fr. 
from  voluntary.]  Spontaneously  ;  of 
one's  own  accord ;  without  compul- 
sion. 

Sith  there  is  no  likelihood  that  ever  voluntnrilu 
tliey  will  seek  instruction  at  our  hands,  it  re- 
maineth  that,  unless  we  will  suffer  them  to  peiish, 
salvation  itself  must  seek  them.  Hooker. 

To  be  agents  xmluntarily  In  our  own  destruction, 
is  against  God  and  nature.  Honker. 

Self-preservation  will  oblige  a  man  voluntarily , 
and  by  choice,  to  undergo  any  less  evil,  to  secure 
himself  but  from  the  probability  of  an  evil  incom- 
parably greater.  South. 

VOLUNTARY,  adj.  [volontairc,  IV. 
voluntarius,  Lat.] 

1.  Acting  without  compulsion  ;  acting  by 
choice. 

God  did  not  work  as  a  necessary,  but  a  volun- 
tary agent ;  intending  before-hand,  and  decree- 
ing with  himself,  that  which  did  outwardly  pro- 
ceed from  him.  tiooh.er. 

The  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  chusing.  Shakesp, 

2.  Willing;  acting  with  willingness. 

Then  virtue  was  no  more  ;  her  guard  away. 
She  fell  to  lust  a  voluntary  prey.    Pope's  Odyssey, 

3.  Done  by  design  ;  purposed. 

If  a  man  be  lopping  a  tree,  and  his  ax-liead  fall 
from  the  helve,  out  of  his  hand,  and  kills  an- 
other passing  by,  here  is  indeed  manslaughter, 
but  no  voluntary  niurther.  Perkins. 

4.  Done  without  compulsion. 

Voluntary  forbearance  denotes  the  forbearance 
of  an  action,  consequent  to  an  order  of  the  mind. 

Locke. 

The  old  duke  is  banished  ;  the  new  duke,  and 
three  or  Utur  loving  lords,  have  put  themselves 
into  voluntary  exile  with  him. 

Shakesp.  As  you  like  it. 

They  must  have  recourse  to  abstinence,  which 
is  but  voluntary  fasting  ;  and  to  exercise,  which  is 
but  voluntary  labour.  Seed's  Sermons. 

5.  Acting  of  its  own  accord ;  sponta- 
neous. 

The  publick  prayers  of  the  people  of  God,  in 
churches  thoroughly  settled,  did  never  use  tu  be 
voluntary  dictates,  proceeding  from  any  man's  ex- 
temporal  wit.  Hooker. 

Thoughts  which  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers.  Milton. 

Vo'luntary.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
\.  A  volunteer;  one  who  engages  in  any 
affair  of  his  own  accord. 

All  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land  ; 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries.  Shakesp. 

AjiiX  WHS  here  the  voluntary,  and  you  as  under 
an  iin|^r<  t  j.  Shakesp. 

J'he  bordering  wars  were  made  altogether  by 
voluvtarics,  upon  their  own  head.  Davies  s  Ireland. 

Aids  caine  in  partly  upon  missives,  and  jiartly 
volu7itaries  from  all  parts.  Bacon. 

2.  A  piece  of  musick  played  at  will, 
without  any  settled  rule. 

Whistling  winds  like  organs  play'd, 

Until  the\r  voluntaries  made 

The  waken'd  earth  in  odours  rise. 

To  be  her  morning  sacrifice.  Cleaveland. 

By  a  voluntary  before  the  first  lesson,  we  are 
prepared  fji  aduiission  of  those  divii.e  trutlis, 
which  we  arc  shortly  to  receive.  Spectator. 
VoLUNTEE  R.  n.  s.  [volontaire,  Fr.]  A 
soldier,  wlno  enters  into  the  service,  of 
his  own  accord. 
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Cc\ngreve,  and  the  author  of  the  Relapse,  being 
the  principals  in  the  dispute,  I  satisfy  them  ;.  as 
fur  tlieTO/untms,  they  will  find  themselves  affect- 
ed with  the  misfortune  of  their  friends.  Cellier. 
All  Asia  now  was  by  the  ears  ; 
And  gods  beat  up  for  volunteers 
To  Greece  and  Troy.  Frwr, 
To  Voluntee'r.  V.  n.  To  go  for  a  sol- 
dier.   A  cant  word. 
Ijeave  off  these  wagers,  for  in  conscience  speak- 
i"t'. 

The  city  needs  not  your  new  tricks  for  breaking; 
And  if  you  gallants  lose,  to  all  appearing, 
\ou'll  want  an  equipage  for  volunteering.  Dryden. 
Volu'ptuary.   n.  s.   [yoluptuaire,  Fr. 
voluptuarius,  Lat.]    A  man  given  up 
to  pleasure  and  luxury. 

Does  not  the  voluptuary  understand,  in  all  th« 
liberties  of  a  loose  and  a  lewd  conversation,  that 
he  runs  the  risk  of  body  and  soul  ?  L'Estrange. 

The  parable  was  intended  against  the  voluptu- 
aries, men  who  lived  like  heathens,  dissolutely, 
without  regarding  any  of  the  restraints  of  religion. 

Atterbury. 

VOLU'PTUOUS.fl<//.  [voluptuosus,  Lat:] 
voluptueux,  I"r.]  Given  to  excess  of 
pleasure  ;  luxurious. 

He  them  deceives  ;  deceiv'd  in  his  deceit ; 
Made  drunk  with  drugs  of  dear  voluptuous  receipt, 

Spenser. 

If  a  new  sect  have  not  two  properties,  it  will 
not  spread.  The  one  is,  the  supplanting,  or  the 
opposing  of  authority  established  ;  the  other  in, 
the  giving  licence  to  pleasures,  and  a.  voluptuous 
life.  Bacon. 

Thou  wilt  bring  me  soon 
To  that  new  world  of  light  and  bliss,  among 
The  gods,  who  live  at  ease,  where  I  shall  reign 
At  thy  right  hand  voluptuous,  without  end. Mf'/ton. 

Then  swol'n  with  pride,  into  the  snare  I  fell 
Of  fair  fallacious  looks  ;  venereal  trains, 
Soften'd  with  pleasure,  and  voluptuous  life.  Mi/tOK, 

Speculative  atheism  subsists  only  in  our  specu- 
lation ;  whereas  really  human  nature  cannot  be 
guilty  of  the  crime.  Indeed  a  few  sensual  and 
voluptuous  persons  may  for  a  season  eclipse  this 
native  light  of  the  soul,  but  can  never  wholly 
smother  and  extinguish  it.  Bentley's  Sermons, 
VoLu'PTUousLY.  adv.  [from voluptuous.] 
Luxuriously  ;  with  indulgence  of  ex- 
cessive pleasure. 

Had  I  a  dozen  sons,  I  had  rather  eleven  died 
nobly  for  their  country,  than  one  voluptuously  sur- 
feit out  of  action.  Shakesp, 

This  cannot  be  done,  if  my  will  be  so  worldly 
or  voluptuously  disposed,  as  never  to  suffer  me  to 
think  of  them  ;  but  perpetually  to  carry  away 
and  apply  my  mind  to  other  things.  South, 

VoLu'PTUOUSNESS.  Ti- s.  [from  voluptu- 
ous.]  Luxuriousness  ;  addictedness  to 
excess  of  pleasure. 

1  here's  no  bottom 
Tn  my  wlupluousnesa :  \  nur  wive.?,  your  daughter, 
Vour  matrons,  and  .>our  maids,  could  not  fiTl  u)) 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.  .Shuhrsp  Macbeth 

If  he  fill'd  his  vacancy  with  his  vohipluousness, 
Full  surfeits,  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones. 
Call  on  him  for 't.  Shakesp.  .intony  and  Cleopatra. 

Here,  where  still  ev'ning  is,  not  noon  nor  night ; 
Wliere  no  OT/upti/ousHCSs,  yet  all  delight.  Donne. 

These  sons  of  Epicurus,  for  voluptuousness,  and 
irreligion,  must  pass  for  the  only  wits  of  the  age. 

South. 

You  may  be  free,  unless 
Your  other  lord  forbids,  voluptuousness.  Dryden^ 

Voluta'tion.  n.  s.  [volulatio,  Lat.] 
Wallowing;  rolling. 

Vo'lute.  n.  s.  [volute,  Fr.]  A  member 
of  a  column. 

That  part  of  the  capitals  of  the  lonick,  Corin- 
thian, and  Composite  orders,  which  is  supposed  U> 
represent  the  bark  of  trees  twisted  and  turned  inU) 
spiral  lines,  or,  according  to  others,  the  head- 
dresses of  virgins  in  their  long  hair.  According  to 
Vitruvius,  those  that  appear  above  the  stemi  iu 
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the  Corinthian  order,  are  sixteen  in  every  capital, 
four  in  the  louick,  and  eight  in  tiie  Composite. 
These  volutes  are  more  especially'  remarkable  in 
thelonick  capital,  representing  a  pillow  or  cushion 
laid  between  th«  abacus  and  echinus ;  whence 
that  anlient  architect  calls  the  valuta  pulvinus. 

Harris. 

It  is  said  there  is  an  lonick  pillar  in  the  Santa 
Maria  Trans tevere,  where  the  marks  of  the  com- 
pass are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  tw/u£e ;  and  that 
Palladio  learnt  from  thence  the  working  of  that 
difficult  problem.  Addison. 

VOMICA.  U.S.  [Lat.]  An  encysted 
tumour  in  the  lungs. 

If  the  ulcer  is  not  broke,  it  is  commonly  called 
^vomica,  attended  with  the  same  symptoms  as  an 
empyema ;  because  the  vomica  comnmnicating 
with  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  must  necessarily 
void  some  of  the  putrid  matter,  and  taint  the 
blood.  ArbutliTiot  on  Diet. 

Vo'mick  nut.  n.s. 

Vomick  nut  is  the  nucleus  of  an  fruit  of  an  East 
Indian  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  the  lignum  co- 
lubrinuni,  or  snakewood  uf  the  shups.  It  is  flat. 
Compressed,  and  round,  of  llie  breadth  of  a  shil- 
ling, and  about  the  thickness  of  a  crown-piece. 
It  IS  certain  poison  to  quadrupeds  and  birds  ;  and 
taken  internally,  in  small  dosts,  it  disturbs  the 
whole  human  frame,  and  brings  on  convulsions. 

Hill's  Materia  Medica. 
TtfVO'MIT.  v.n.  [vomo,  hat.]    To  cast 
up  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

'J'he  dog,  when  he  is  sick  at  tlie  stomach,  knows 
liis  cure,  falls  to  his  grass,  vomits,  and  is  well. 

More. 

To  Vo'mit.  v.  a.  [vojnir,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  throw  up  from  the  stomach  :  often 
with  up  or  out. 

As  though  some  world  unknown, 
By  pamper'd  nature's  store  too  prodigally  fed. 
And  surfeiting  therewith,  her  surcrease  vomited. 

Drayton. 

The  fish  vomited  out  Jonah  upon  the  dry  land. 

Jonah,  ii. 

Vomiting  is  of  use,  when  the  foulness  of  the 
stomach  requires  it.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Weak  stomachs  vomit  up  the  wine  that  they 
drink  in  too  great  quantities,  in  the  form  of  vine- 
gar. Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  throw  up  with  violence  from  any 
hollow. 

Vo'mit.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  matter  thrown  up  from  the 
stomach. 

He  shall  cast  tip  the  wealth  by  him  devour'd. 
Like  vomit  from  Itis  yawning  entrails  pour'd. 

Sandys 

2.  An  emetick  medicine  ;  a  medicine  that 
causes  vomits. 

This  vomit  may  be  repeated  often,  if  il  be  found 
successful.  Blackmore. 

Whether  a  vomit  may  be  safely  given,  must  be 
judged  by  the  circumstances:  if  there  be  any 
symptoms  of  iin  inflammation  on  the  stomach,  a 
vomit  is  extremely  dangerous.  Arbuthnot. 
Vomi'tion.  ti. [from  vomo,  Lat.]  The 
act  or  power  of  vomiting. 

How  many  have  saved  their  lives,  by  spewing 
up  their  debauch  !  Whereas,  if  the  stomach  had 
wanted  the  faculty  ofvomiiion,  they  had  inevitably 
died.  Crew's  Cosmology. 

Vo'mitive.  adj.  [vomitif,  Fr.]  Emetick  ; 
causing  vomits. 

From  this  vitriolous  quality,  mercurius  dulcis, 
and  vitriol  vomitive,  occasion  black  ejections. 

brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

Vo'mitory.  adj.  [vomifoire,  Fr.  vomi- 
torius,  Lat.]  Procuring  vomits  ;  eme- 
tick. 

Since  regulus  of  stibium,  or  };lass  of  atitimony, 
will  communicate  to  water  or  wine  a  purging  or 
romtWi/ operation,  yet  the  body  itself  after  ile- 
fdted  infusions,  abates  not  virtue  or  weight. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Eit. 
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Some  have  vomited  up  such  bodies  as  these, 
namely,  thick,  short,  blunt  pins,  which,  by 
straining,  they  vomit  up  again,  or  by  taking  Domt- 
tories  privately.  Harveif  on  Consumptions. 

VORA  CIOUS,  adj.  [vorace,  Fr.  vorax, 
Lat.] 

1 .  Greedy  to  eat ;  ravenous  ;  edacious. 

So  voracimisis  this  humour  grown,  that  it  draws 
in  every  thing  to  feed  it.  Governm.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Rapacious;  greedy. 
Vora'ciously.    adv.    [from  voracious.] 

Greedily ;  ravenously. 
Vora'ciousness.  >  w.  s.   [voracite,  Fr. 
Vora'city.  ^  voracitas,  Lat.  from 

voracious.]  Greediness  ;  ravine ;  raven- 

ousness. 

He  is  as  well  contented  with  this,  as  those  that 
with  the  rarities  of  the  earth  pamper  their  vora- 
cities. Sandys. 

Creatures  by  their  voracity  pernicious,  have 
commonly  fewer  young.    Vi  rham's  Physico-Theo. 
VO  RTEX,  n.  s.    In  the  plural  vortices. 
[Lat.]  Any  thing  whirled  round. 

Conflicting  passions,  loud,  impetuous,  strong. 
Wrapt  in  their  vm-tex,  imn  y  him  along  ; 
And  luckily  one  striking  foature  caught, 
A  semblance  stamps,  tho'  charg'd  with  many  a 
fault.  Whyte's  Poems. 

If  many  contiguous  vortices  of  molten  pitch 
were  each  of  them  as  largf  as  those  which  some 
suppose  to  revolve  about  the  sun  and  fixed  star^, 
yet  these,  and  all  their  parts,  would  by  their 
tenacity  and  stiflfness  coiniuunicate  their  motion 
to  one  another.  Newtcm's  Optichs. 

Nothing  else  could  impel  it,  unless  the  etherial 
matter  be  supposed  to  be  carried  about  the  sun, 
like  a.  vortex,  or  whirlpool,  as  a  vehicle  to  oonvey 
it  and  the  rest  of  the  planets.     Bentley's  Senimns. 

The  gath'ring  number,  as  it  moves  along. 
Involves  a  vast  involuntary  throng  ; 
Who  gently  drawn,  and  struggling  less  and  less. 
Roll  in  her  vortex,  and  her  power  coiifess.  Pope. 
Vo'rtical.  adj.  [from  vortex.]  Having 
a  whirling  motion. 

If  three  equal  round  vessels  be  filled,  the  one 
with  cold  water,  the  other  with  oil,  the  third  with 
molten  pitch,  and  the  liquors  be  stirred  about 
alike,  to  give  them  a  vortical  motion  ;  the  pitch, 
by  its  tenacity,  will  lose  its  motion  quickly  ;  the 
oil,  being  less  tenacious,  will  keep  it  longer;  and 
the  water  being  still  less  tenacious,  will  keep  it 
longest,  but  yet  will  lose  it  in  a  short  time. 

Newton's  Oiiticks. 

It  is  not  a  magnetical  power,  nor  the  eli'tci  of  a 
vortical  motion  ;  those  common  attempts  towaids 
the  explication  of  gravity.  Bentley's  Sermons. 
Vo'tarist.  n.  s.  [devofus,  Lat.]  One 
devoted  to  any  person  or  thing ;  one 
given  up  by  a  vow  to  any  service  or 
worship ;  votary. 

I  wish  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  St.  Clare. 

Shakesp. 

Earth,  yield  me  roots  !  What  is  here  ? 
Gold  !  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  ! 
No,  gods,  I  am  no  idle  votarist.  Shakesp. 

The  grey-hooded  ev'n. 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  wred. 
Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebus'  wain. 

Milton. 

Votary,  n.  s.  One  devoted,  as  by  a 
vow,  to  any  particular  service,  worship, 
study,  or  state  of  life. 

Wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee? 
Thou  art  a  votary  to  fund  desire.  Shakesp. 

Thou,  faint  god  of  sleep!  forget  that  I 
Was  ever  known  to  be  thy  votary. 
No  more  my  pillow  shall  thine  altar  be. 
Nor  V.  ill  1  olfer  any  more  to  thee 
M\  self  a  melting  sacrifice.  Crashaw. 

'Twas  the  coldness  of  the  votary,  and  not  the 
prayer,  tl  at  was  in  fault,  wlienevcr  fervor  was  de- 
ficient at  the  publick  oflTice  of  the  church.  Fell. 

Bv  these  means,  men  worship  the  idols  that 
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have  been  set  up  in  their  minds,  and  stamping  the 
characters  of  divinity  upon  absurdities  and  errors, 
become  zealous  votaries  to  bulls  and  monkeys. 

Loctic. 

The  enemy  of  our  happiness  has  his  servants 
and  votaries  among  those,  who  are  called  by  the 
name  of  the  son  of  God.  Bogers's  Sermons. 

How  can  heav'niy  wisdom  prove 
An  instrument  to  earthly  love.'' 
Know'st  thou  not  yet,  that  men  commence 
Thy  votaries  for  want  of  sense  Swift. 
Votary,  adj.  Consequent  to  a  vow. 

Superstition  is  now  so  well  advanced,  that  men 
of  the  first  blood  are  as  firm  as  butchers  by  occu- 
pation ;  and  votary  resolution  is  made  equipollent 
to  custom,  even  in  matter  of  blood.  Bacon. 

Vo'taress.  n.  s.  [female  of  votari/.]  A 
woman  devoted  to  any  worship  or  state. 

The  imperial  vot'ress  passed  on 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free.  Shakeip. 

His  mother  was  a  vot'ress  of  my  order  ; 
And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air  by  night, 
Full  often  she  hath  gossip'd  by  my  side.  Shakesp. 

Like  a  sad  totaress,  beautiful  in  tears. 
Child  of  unfeign'd  contrition  she  appears. 

Whyte's  Poems. 

No  rosary  this  vot'ress  needs. 
Her  very  syllables  are  beads.  Cleaveland. 
'J'hy  vot'ress  from  my  tender  years  I  am  ; 
And  love,  like  thee,  the  woods  and  sylvan  game. 

Dryden. 

What  force  have  pious  vows  ?  the  queen  of  love 
His  sister  sends,  her  wt'ms  from  above.  Pope. 
VOTE.    n.  s.   [votum,  Lat.]    Suffrage ; 
voice  given  and  numbered. 

He  that  joins  instruction  with  delight. 
Profit  with  pleasure  carries  all  the  votes.  Roscomm. 

How  many  have  no  other  ground  for  their  te- 
nets, than  the  supposed  honesty  or  learning  of 
those  of  the  same  profession  !  as  if  truth  were  to 
be  established  by  the  vote  of  the  multitude. 

Locke. 

The  final  determination  arises  from  the  majority 
of  opinions  or  notes  in  the  assembly,  because  they 
ought  to  be  swayed  by  the  superiour  weight  of 
reason.  Watts. 

To  Vote.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  chuse  by  suffrage  ;  to  determine  by 
suffrage. 

You  are  not  only  in  the  eye  and  ear  of  your 
master,  but  you  are  also  a  fav(mrite,  the  favourite 
of  the  time,  and  so  are  in  his  bosom  also  ;  the 
world  hath  also  voted  you,  and  doth  so  esteem  of 
you.  Bacon. 
'2.  To  give  by  voice. 

The  parliament  voted  them  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  by  way  of  recompence  for  their 
sufl"erings.  Swift. 

Vo  ter,  n.  s.  [from  vote.]   One  who  has 
the  right  of  giving  .lis  voice  or  suffrage. 

Elections  growing  chargeable,  the  voters,  that 
is,  tiie  bulk  of  the  common  people,  have  been 
universally  seduced  into  bribery,  perjury,  drunk- 
enness, malice,  and  slander.  Swift. 
He  hates  an  action  base  ; 
Can  someliiues  drop  a  voler'a  claim, 
And  give  up  jja'ty  to  his  fame.  Swift. 

Votive,  adj.  [rotivus,  Lat.]    Given  by 
vow. 

Such  in  Isis'  temple  you  may  find, 
On  rotioe  tablets  to  the  life  pom  tray 'd.  Dryden. 
Venus  !  take  my  votive  glass  ; 
Since  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
What  from  this  day  I  shall  be, 
Venus!  let  me  never  see.  Prior. 
To  VOUCH,  v.a.  [vouc/ur,  Norman  Fr.] 

1 .  To  call  to  witness  ;  to  obtest. 

The  sun  and  day  are  witnesses  for  me  ; 
Let  him  who  lights  unseen  relate  his  own. 
And  vouch  the  silent  stars  and  conscious  moon. Dri/. 

2.  To  attest ;  to  warrant ;  to  declare  ;  to 
maintain  by  repeated  affirmations. 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer  ;  the  tVast  is  sold 
That  is  not  often  vouched,  wliile  'tis  making, 
'lis  given  with  welcome.  Shahsp.  Macbeth. 
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The  consistency  of  tlie  discourse,  and  the  per- 
tinency of  it  to  the  design  lie  is  upon,  vouches  it 
wortliy  of  our  great  apostle.  hocke. 

They  made  him  ashamed  to  vouch  the  truth  of 
the  relation,  and  afterwards  to  credit  \i.Atterbary. 
To  Vouch,  v.  n.  To  bear  witness ;  to 
appear  as  a  witness  ;  to  give  testimony. 

He  declares  he  will  not  believe  her,  until  the 
elector  of  Hanover  shall  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
what  she  hath  so  solemnly  affirmed.  Swift. 

Vouch,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Warrant ; 
attestation. 

What  praise  couldst  thou  bestow  on  a  deserving 
woman  indeed  ?  one  that,  in  the  authority  of  her 
merit,  did  jua.ly  put  on  the  vouch  of  very  malice 
itself.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Vo'ucHER.  n.s.  [from  WMcA.] 
I.  One  who  gives  witness  to  any  thing. 
All  the  great  writers  of  that  age  stand  up  toge- 
ther as  vouchers  for  one  another's  reputation. 

Spectator, 

I  have  added  nothing  to  the  malice  or  absurdity 
of  them  ;  which  it  behoves  me  to  declare,  since 
the  vouchers  themselves  will  be  so  soon  lost.  Pope. 
'2.  Testimony. 

Better  to  starve. 
Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve  : 
Why  in  this  wolvish  gown  should  I  stand  here. 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear, 
Their  needless  wuc/ifir  ?  Sliakesp.  Corinlanus. 

The  stamp  is  a  mark,  and  a  public  voucher,  that 
a  piece  of  such  denomination  is  of  such  a  weij^ht, 
and  of  such  a  fineness,  i.  e.  has  so  much  silver 
»  in  it.  ,  Locke. 

To  Vouchsa'fe.  v.  a.  [vouch  and  safe.] 

1.  To  permit  any  thing  to  be  done  with- 
out danger. 

2.  To  condescend  to  grant. 

He  grew  content  to  niaik  their  speeclies,  then 
marvel  at  such  wit  in  shepherds,  after  to  like  their 
company,  and  lastly  to  vouchsafe  conference. 

Sidney. 

Shall  1  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two  ? 
—  Two  thousand,  fair  woman,  and  I'll  vouchsafe 
thee  hearing.  Shakesp. 

But  if  the  sense  of  touch  seem  such  delight 
Beyoijd  all  other,  think  the  same  vouchsaj  'd 
To  ca'tle  and  each  beast.  Milton. 

It  is  not  said  by  the  apostle,  that  God  vouch- 
safed to  the  hea'.hens  the  means  of  salvation  ;  and 
yet  I  will  not  affirm,  that  God  will  save  none  of 
those,  to  whom  the  sound  of  the  gos^iel  never 
reached.  South's  Sermons. 

To  Vouchsa'fe.  v.n.  To  deign  ;  to  con- 
descend ;  to  3'ield. 

Do  1  not  see  Zt-lmane,  who  does  not  think  a 
thought  which  is  not  first  weiglied  by  wisdom  aad 
virtue?  doth  not  siie  voncksafe  lo  love  me  with 
like  ardour?  Sidney. 

Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman. 
Of  these  supposed  crimes  lo  giv<r  me  leave 
By  circumstance  hut  to  acquit  myself. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

Vouchsafe,  illustrious  Ormond,  to  behold 
What  pow'r  the  charms  of  beauty  had  of  nld. 

Dryden 

Vouchsa'fement.    v.  s.    [from  vouch- 
safe.]   Grant ;  condescension. 

The  infinite  superiority  of  God's  nature  places 
a  vast  disparity  betwixt  his  greatest  communicated 
vouch safements,  and  his  boundless,  and  therefore 
to  bis  creatures  incommunicable,  perfections. 

Boyle. 

Vow.  n.  s.  [raeti,  Fr.  votum,  Lat.] 
1.  Any  promise  made  to  a  divine  pov/er  ; 
an  act  of  devotion,  by  which  some  part 
of  life,  or  some  part  of  possessions,  is 
consecrated  to  a  particular  purpose. 

The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish  vows; 
They  are  polluted  olferings.  Shahenu. 
Where  honour  or  where  conscience  does  not  bind. 

No  other  law  sh;ill  shackle  me, 

Slave  to  myself  I  will  nut  be, 
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Nor  shall  my  future  actions  be  conlin'd 
By  my  own  present  mind. 

Who  by  resolves  mvows  engag'd  does  stand 
For  days  that  yet  belong  to  fate, 
Does,  like  an  unthrift,  mortgage  his  estate 

Before  it  comes  into  his  hand 
The  bondman  of  the  cloister  so 
All  that  he  does  receive  does  always  owe  ; 
And  still,  as  time  comes  in,  it  goes  away, 
Not  to  enjoy,  but  debts  to  pay. 
Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  beli, 
Which  his  hour's  work,  as  well  as  hours,  does 
tell: 

Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  knell. 

Cowley. 

If  you  take  that  vow  and  that  wish  to  be  all  one, 
you  are  mistaken  ;  a  wish  is  a  far  lower  degree 
than  a  vow.       _  Hammond. 

She  vows  for  his  return  with  vain  devotion  pays. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  solemn  promise,  commonly  used  for 
a  promise  of  love  or  matrimony. 

By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke. 
In  number  more  than  ever  woman  spoke. 

Shakesp. 

Those,  who  wear  tlie  woodbine  on  their  brow, 
Were  knights  of  love,  who  never  broke  their  vow  ; 
Firm  to  their  plighted  faith.  Drydrn. 

To  Vow.  V.  a.  [vover,  Fr.  voveo,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  consecrate  by  a  solemn  dedication  ; 

to  give  to  a  divine  power. 

David  often  voweth  unto  God  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  in  the  congregation. 

Hooker. 

Vow  awd  pray  unto  the  Lord.         Psalm  Ixxvi. 

When  we  have  not  only  vowed,  but  delivered 
them  over  into  the  possession  of  Almighty  God, 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  publick  worship,  and 
the  ministers  thereof,  they  are  not  now  arbitrable, 
nor  to  be  revoked.  Spehnan. 

Whoever  sees  these  irreligious  men. 
With  burden  of  a  sickness,  weak  and  faint, 

But  hears  them  talking  of  religion  then, 
And  vowins^  of  their  soul  to  ev'ry  saint.  Davies. 

This  plant  Latinus,  when  his  town  he  wall'd, 
Then  found,  and  from  the  tree  Laurentum  call'd  : 
And  last,  in  honour  of  his  new  abode. 
He  vow'd  the  laurel  to  the  laurel's  god.  Dryden. 

2.  To  devote  ;  a  ceremonial  phrase. 

To  Master  Harvey,  upon  some  special  consi- 
deration, I  have  vowed  this  my  labour.  Spenser. 

To  Vow.  V,  n.  To  make  vows  or  solemn 
promises. 

Dost  see  bow  unregarded  now 
That  piece  of  beauty  passes  ? 

'J'here  was  a  lime,  when  I  did  vou) 
To  that  alone ;  but  mark  the  fate  of  faces. 

Su.ckliug. 

Vo'wED.  part.  pass,  [from  the  verb. J 
Consecrated  by  solemn  declaration. 

Vo'WEL.  71.  s.  [voyelle,  Fr.  vvcalis,  Lat.] 
A  letter,  which  can  be  uttered  by  it- 
self. 

I  distinguish  letters  into  tJOToe/s  and  consonants, 
yet  not  wholly  upon  their  reason,  thatawuif/  may 
be  sounded  alone,  a  consonant  not  without  auoit'd, 
which  will  not  be  found  all  irne  ;  for  many  of  the 
consonants  may  be  sounded  al  ne.and  somejoined 
together  without  a  vowel,  as  bl,  st;  and  as  we 
pronounce  the  latter  syllable  of  people,  riffle. 

Holder. 

Virgil  makes  the  two  vmcels  meet  without  an 
elision.  Broome. 

Vowfe'llow.  n.  s.  [vow  and  fellow.] 
One  bound  by  the  same  vow. 

Who  are  the  V(;taries 
That  are  vcm  fellows  with  this  virtuous  king  ' 

S'lahesp. 

VO'YAGE.  n.  s.  [voyage,  Fr.] 
1.  .\  travel  by  sea. 

Guyon  forward  'gan  Ids  voyage  make, 
With  his  black  palmer,  that  him  guided  still. 

Spenser. 
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Our  ships  went  sundry  voyages,  as  well  lo  th« 
pillars  of  Hercules,  as  to  other  parts  in  the  Atlan- 
tick  and  Mediterranean  seas.  Bacon. 

This  great  man  acted  like  an  able  pilot  in  a  long 
voyage;  contented  to  sit  in  the  cabin,  when  (he 
winds  were  allayed,  but  ready  to  resume  the  helm 
when  the  storm  arose.  Prior. 

2.  Course  ;  attempt ;  undertaking.  A 
low  phrase. 

If  he  should  intend  his  uot/age  towards  nij'  wife, 
I  would  turn  her  loose  to  liim  ;  and  what  he  get 
more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my 
head.  Shakesp. 

If  you  make  your  voyage  upon  her,  and  prevail, 
I  am  no  further  your  enemy.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline, 

3.  The  practice  of  travelling. 

All  nations  have  interknowledge  of  one  another, 
by  voyage  into  foreign  parts,  or  strangers  that 
come  to  them.  Bacon. 

To  Vo'yage.  V.  n.  [voyager,  Fr.  from 
the  noun.]    To  travel  by  sea. 

For,  voyaging  to  learn  the  direful  art. 
To  taint  with  deadly  drugs  the  barbed  dart ; 
Ilus  refus'd  t'  impart  the  baneful  trust. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

To  Vo'yage.  v.  a.  To  travel ;  to  pass 
over. 

I  with  pain 
Voyag'd  th'  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion.  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

Vo'yager.  n.  s.   [voyageur,  Fr.  from 
voyage.]    One,  who  travels  by  sea. 

Disdain  not  in  thy  constant  travelling 
To  do  as  oihet  voyagers,  and  make 
Some  turns  into  less  creeks,  and  wisely  take 
Fresh  water  at  the  Heliconian  spring.  Donne. 
How  comfortable  this  is,  voyagers  can  best  tell, 

Cheyne. 

Deny  your  vessels,  ye  deny  in  vain  ; 
A  private  voyager  I  pass  the  main.  Pope's  Odyssey. 

Up.  adv.    [up.  Sax.  op,  Dut.  and  Dan.] 

1 .  Aloft ;  on  high  ;  not  down. 

From  those  two  brethren,  admire  the  wonder- 
ful changes  of  worldly  things  ;  now  up,  now  dowi;, 
as  if  the  life  of  man  were  not  of  much  more  cer- 
tainty than  a  stage  play.  Kjiollts. 

'■'hither  his  course  he  bends  ;  but  up  or  down. 
By  center,  or  eccentrick,  hard  to  tell, 
Or  longitude.  Milton. 

2.  Out  of  bed ;  in  the  state  of  being  risen 
from  rest. 

Helen  was  not  up,  was  she  ?  Shake.^. 

Hi s chamber  beiiig  commonly  stived  with  suiters, 
when  he  was  up,  he  gave  his  legs,  arms,  and  breast 
to  his  servant  to  dress  him,  his  eyes  to  his  letters, 
•  and  ears  to  petitioners.  Wotton. 

3.  In  the  state  of  being  risen  from  a  seat. 

Upon  his  first  rising,  a  general  whisper  ran 
among  the  country  pe(;ple,  that  Sir  Roger  was 
up.  Addison. 

4.  From  a  state  of  decumbiture  or  con- 
cealment. 

5.  In  a  state  of  being  built. 

Up  with  my  tent  ;  here  will  I  lie  to-night ; 
But  where  to-morrow  .-' — well,  all 's  one  for  that. 

Shaketp. 

G.  Above  the  horizon. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  is  up,  set  upon  the  city. 

Judges,  ii. 

Now  morn  with  rosy  light  had  streak'd  the  sky. 
Up  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  Emily  ; 
Address'd  her  early  steps  to  Cynthia's  fane. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  a  state  of  proficiency. 

Till  we  have  wrought  ourselves  ))/)  into  this  de- 
gree of  Christian  indifference,  we  are  in  bondage. 

Atterhury. 

H.  In  a  state  of  exaltation. 

Those  that  were  up  themselves  kept  others  lo«  ; 
Those  that  were  low  themselves  held  oihws  hard, 
Ne  sufler'd  them  to  rise,  or  greater  grow. 

Spenitcr.' 
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Henry  the  Fifth  is  crown'd  ;  up,  vanity  ! 
Down,  royal  state  !  all  you  sage  counsellors, 
Hence !  Shakesp. 

9.  In  a  state  of  climbing. 

Strait  the  rumour  flew 
Up  to  the  city  ;  wliich  heard,  up  they  drew 
By  daics  first  breake.  Chapman, 

10.  In  a  state  of  insurrection. 
The  gentle  aichhishop  of  York  is  up 

With  well-appointed  powers. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Rebels  there  are  up, 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword.  Shakesp, 

Thou  hast  fir'd  nie  ;  niy  soul 's  up  in  arms, 
And  mans  each  part  about  nie.  Dryden. 
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In  a  state  of  being  increased,  or 
aised. 

Grief  and  passion  are  like  floods  raised  in  little 
brooks  by  a  sudden  rain;  they  are  quickly  up, 
and  if  the  conceriinit  nt  he  poured  unexpectedly 
upon  us,  it  overflows  us.  Dryden. 

From  a  remoter  place,  coming  to  any 
person  or  place. 

As  a  boar  was  whetting  his  teeth,  «p  comes  a 
fox  to  him.  L'Estrange. 

Into  order :  as  he  drew  up  his  regi- 
ment. 

From  younger  to  elder  years. 
I  am  ready  to  die  from  ray  youth  up. 

Psalm  Ixxxviii, 

Up  and  down,  Dispersedly;  here 
and  there. 

Abundance  of  them  are  seen  scattered  xcp  and 
down  like  so  many  little  islands,  when  the  tide  is 
low.  Addison. 

Up  and  down.  Backward  and  for 
ward. 

Our  desire  U,  in  (his  present  controversy,  not 
be  carried  up  and  down  wilh  tlie  waves  of  un 
certain  arguments,  li;it  ratlier  positivelv  to  lead 
oil  the  minds  of  the  simpler  surt  by  plain  and 
easy  degrees,  till  ihe  very  nature  of  the  thing  it- 
self do  make  manifest  whatistruih.  Hooker. 

The  skippiiit;  king  he  1  ambled  up  and  down, 
With  shallow  jes  ers.  Sliakesp. 

Up  and  down  he  traverses  his  ground  ; 
N"W  wards  a  felling  blow,  imw  strikes  auaiii : 

hfii  iiimbl  v  shifts  a  tin  usr,  then  lends  n  wound  ; 
'Now  back  he  gives, then  ruslies  on  amain.  Daniel. 

Thou  nrid  death 
Sliiil!  dweil  at  ease,  and  up  and  down  unseen 
Wing  silently  the  biixi;m  air.  Millon. 

On  this  windy  sea  of  land,  the  fiend 
Walk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey. 

Milton. 

What  a  miserable  life  dost  thou  lead,  says  a  dog 
a  lion,  to  run  starving  up  and  down  thus  in 
*oods.  '  L'Estrange. 

Slie  moves!  life  wanders  up  and  down 
I'hrougii  all  her  face,  and  lights  up  every  charm. 

Addison. 

Up  to.    To  an  equal  height  with. 

Tantalus  was  punished  with  the  rage  of  an 
'tenial  thirst,  and  set  up  to  (he  chin  in  water,  that 
Bed  from  his  lips  whenever  he  attempted  to  drii;k 

Addison. 

Up  to.    Adequately  to. 

The  wisest  men  in  all  a>;es  have  lived  up  to  the 
eligirm  of  their  country,  when  they  saw  nothing 
n  it  opposite  to  morality.  Adaison. 

They  are  determined  to  live  up  to  the  holy  rule 
)y  which  they  have  obliged  themselves  to  «aik. 

Atterhury. 

We  must  not  only  mortify  all  these  passions 
hat  solicit  us,  but  we  must  learn  to  do  well,  and 
ict  up  to  the  positive  precepts  of  our  duty. 

Kogers's  >:ermons. 

Up  Kith.  A  phrase  that  signifies  the 
let  of  raising  any  thing  to  give  a  blow. 

She,  quick  and  jiroud.and  who  did  Pas  despise, 
Ujt  wit/ilier  fist,  and  took  him  on  the  face  ; 
Another  time,  quoth  she,  become  more  wise  : 
11113  Pas  did  kiss  her  hand  with  little  grace.  Sidn. 
■  It  is  added  to  verbs  implying  some 
iccumulation,  or  increase. 
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If  we  could  number  up  those  prodigious  swarms 
that  settled  in  every  part  of  the  Cani|.aiiia  of  old 
Rome,  they  would  amount  to  more  than  can  be 
found  in  any  six  parts  of  Europe  of  the  tame  ex- 
tent. Addison  on  Italy. 

Up.  interject. 

1 .  A  word  exhorting  to  rise  from  bed. 
Up,  up!  cries  gluttony,  'tis  break  of  day  ; 

Go  drive  the  deer,  and  drag  the  finny  prey.  Pope. 

2.  A  word  of  exhortation,  exciting  or 
rousing  to  action. 

Up  then,  Melpomene,  the  mournful  muse  of 
nine  ; 

Such  cause  of  mourning  never  hadst  afore  : 

Up  grisly  ghosts  ;  and  up,  my  rueful  rime  ; 
Matter  of  mirth  now  shalt  thou  have  no  more. 

Spenser. 

But  up,  and  enter  now  into  full  bliss.  Milton. 
Up,  up,  for  honour's  sake  ;  twelve  legions  wait 
you, 

And  long  to  call  you  chief.  Dryden. 
Up.  prep.  From  a  lower  to  a  higher  part ; 
not  down. 

In  going  up  a  hill,  the  knees  will  be  most  weary; 
in  going  down,  the  thighs  :  for  that  in  lifting  the 
feet,  when  a  man  goeth  up  the  hill,  the  weignt  of 
the  body  beareth  most  upon  the  knees,  and  in 
going  down,  upon  the  thighs.  Bacon. 

7b  Upbe'aR.  v.  a.  preter.  upbore  ;  part, 
pass,  upborn,    [up  and  bear.] 

1 .  To  sustain  aloft ;  to  support  in  eleva- 
tion. 

Upborn  with  indefatigable  wings.  Milton. 

Rang'd  in  a  line  the  ready  racers  stand. 
Start  from  the  goal,  and  vanish  o'er  the  strand  : 
Swift  as  on  wings  of  winds  upborn  they  fly. 
And  drifts  of  rising  dust  involve  the  sky.  Pope. 

2.  To  raise  aloft. 

This  with  pray'r. 
Or  one  short  sigh  of  human  breath,  upborn 
Ev'n  to  the  seat  of  God.       Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

A  monstrous  wave  upbore 
Ttie  chief,  and  dash'd  him  on  the  craggy  shore. 

Pope. 

3.  To  support  from  falling. 

Vital  pow'rs  'gaii  wax  both  weak  and  wan. 
For  want  of  food  and  sleep  ;  which  two  upbear. 
Like  weighty  pillars,  this  frail  life  of  man.  Spens. 

To  Upbra'id.  V.  a.  [upgebpoeban,  up- 
gebj-ieban,  Sax.] 

1.  To  charge  contemptuously  with  any 
thing  disgraceful.  It  has  commonly 
icilh,  sometimes  of,  before  the  thing 
imputed  ;  sometimes  it  has  only  an  ac- 
cusative of  the  thing,  as  in  Milton  ;  and 
sometimes  the  person  without  the  thing, 
or  the  thing  without  the  person.  ' 

The  fatliers,  wlien  fhcy  were  upbraided  iiith  that 
delect,  comforted  themselves  with  the  meditation 
of  G')d's  must  gracious  nature,  who  did  n  it  there- 
fore the  less  accept  of  their  hearty  affection. 

Hooker. 

It  seem'd  in  me 
But  as  an  honour  snatch'd  with  boist'rous  hand, 
And  I  had  many  living  to  upbraid 
Mv  n,i\n  of  it  by  their  assistances. 
Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel.   Shakesp,  Henry  IV. 

If  you  refuse  your  aid,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  with  our  distress.    Shakesp.  Coriolanu.s. 

Vain  man  !  how  long  wilt  thou  thy  Godupbraid? 
And,  like  the  roaring  of  a  furious  wind. 
Thus  vent  the  vile  distemper  of  thy  mind  ?  Sandys. 

How  cunningly  the  sorceress  displays 
Her  own  transgressions,  to  upbraid  me  mine.  Milt. 

'Tis  a  general  complaint  against  you,  and  I  must 
upbraid  you  with  it,  that,  because  you  need  not 
write,  you  will  not.  Dryden. 

You  may  the  world  of  more  defects  upbraid, 
That  other  works  by  Nature  are  unmade  ; 
That  she  did  never  at  her  own  expence 
A  palace  rear.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  object  as  matter  of  reproach  :  with 
to  before  the  person. 
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Those  that  have  been  bred  together,  are  more 
apt  to  envy  their  equals  when  raised  :  for  it  doth 
upbraid  unto  them  their  own  fortunes,  and  pointeth 
at  them.  Bacon. 

Any  of  these,  without  regarding  the  pains  of 
churchmen,  grudge  or  upbraid  to  them  those  small 
remains  of  ancier.t  piety,  which  the  rapacity  of 
some  ages  has  scarce  left.  Spratt. 

May  they  not  justly  to  our  climes  upbraid 
Shortness  of  night,  and  penury  of  shade?  Prior. 

3.  To  urge  with  reproach. 

I  have  too  long  bom 
Yourblunt«p6)'a!(imgs,  and  your  bitter  scoff's. Shak. 

He  that  knowingly  commits  an  ill,  has  the  irp- 
braidings  of  his  own  conscience.   Decay  of  Piety. 

4.  To  reproach  on  account  of  a  benefit 
received  from  the  reproacher. 

Ev'ry  hour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other  ; 
His  knights  grow  riotous, and  he  himself  upbraids  us 
On  ev'ry  trifle.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

If  any  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God  that 
givetli  liberally, and  upbraideth  not.     James,  i.  5. 

Be  ashamed  of  upbraiding  speeches  before 
friends  :  and  after  thou  hast  given,  upbraid  not. 

Ecctus.  xli.  22. 

5.  To  bring  reproach  upon  ;  to  shew 
faults  by  being  in  a  state  of  comparison. 

Ah,  my  son,  how  evil  fits  it  me  to  have  such 
a  son  !  and  ln.w  much  dulh  thy  kindness  upbraid 
niy  wickedness!  Sidney. 

The  counsel  which  I  cannot  take. 
Instead  of  liealing,  but  upbraids  my  weakness. 

Addison. 

6.  To  treat  with  contempt.    Not  in  use. 

There  also  was  thai  mighty  monarch  laid, 
Low  under  all,  yet  above  all  in  pride  ; 

That  name  of  native  sire  did  foul  upbraid, 
And  would,  as  Amnion's  son,  be  magnified. .^ens. 
Upbra'idek.  n.  s.  ifrom  upbraid.]  One 

that  reproaches. 
Upbra'idingly.  adv.    By  v/ay  of  re- 
proach. 

The  time  was  when  men  would  learn  and  study 
good  things,  not  envy  those  that  had  them.  Then 
men  were  had  in  pi  ice  for  leraiiiiig ;  now  letters 
only  make  men  vile.  He  is  iipbraidingli)  called  a 
poet,  as  if  it  were  a  contemptible  nick-name. 

Ben  Jonson. 

To  Upbra'y.  v.  a.  [A  word  formed  from 
upbraid  by  Spenser,  for  the  sake  of  a 
rhyming  termination.]    To  shame. 
Vile  knight, 

That  knights  and  knighthood  dost  with  shame  up- 

hray. 

And  sliew'st  the  ensample  of  thy  childish  might, 
Wilii  silly,  weak,  old  women  thus  to  fight.  Spens. 

Upbro'ugh'1'.  part.  pass,  of  upbring. 
Educated  ;  nurtured. 

Divinely  wrought, 
Ann  of  the  brood  of  ancels,  heav'niy  born. 

And  wilh  the  crew  of  blessed  saints  upbronght. 
Each  of  which  did  her  with  her  gifts  adorn.  Spens. 

U'PCAST.  [Participle  from  To  cast  up. 
The  verb  To  upcast  is  not  in  use.] 
Thrown  upwards. 

Beasts  with  upcait  eyes  forsake  tlieir  shade. 
And  gaze,  as  if  I  were  to  be  obey'd.  Dryden. 
Old  Saturn  here,  with  upcast  eyes, 
Beheld  his  abdicated  skies.  Addison. 

U  pcast,  w.s.  A  term  of  bowling  ;  a 
throw ;  a  cast. 

Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck?  when  I 
kissed  the  jack,  upon  an  upcast  to  be  hit  away  ! 

Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

To  Upga'ther.  v.  a.  [up  and  gather.] 
To  contract. 

Himself  he  close  upgather'd  more  and  more 
Into  his  den,  that  his  deceitful  train 
By  his  there  being  might  not  be  bewraid, 
Ne  any  noise,  ne  any  question  made.  Spenser. 

Upha'nd.  adj.  [up  and  hand.]  Lifted 
by  the  hand. 
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The  iiphand  sledge  is  used  by  underworkmen, 
when  the  work  is  not  of  the  largest,  yet  requires 
help  to  batter.  They  use  it  with  both  their  hands 
before  them,  and  seldom  lift  their  hammer  higher 
than  llieir  head.  Moion's  Mechanical  Eiercises. 
Uphe'ld.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  uphold. 
Maintained  ;  sustained. 

He  who  rei{;ns 
Monarch  in  heav'n,  till  then,  as  one  secure. 
Sat  on  his  throne,  vpheld  by  old  repute.  Milton. 
Uphi'll.  adj.   [up  and  hill.]  Difficult; 
like  the  labour  of  climbing  an  hill. 

What  an  uphill  labour  must  it  be  to  a  learner, 
who  has  those  first  rudiments  to  master  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  wliich  others  are  taught  at  ten. 

Clarissa. 

Yet,  as  immortal,  in  our  «p/i(7i  chace 
We  press  toy  Fortune  with  unslacken'd  pace. 

Ynung. 

To  Uphoa'rd.  V.  a.  [vp  and  hoard.] 
To  treasure  ;  to  store  ;  to  accumulate  in 
private  places. 

Heaps  of  huge  words  vphnarded  hideously 
With  horrid  sound,  though  having  little  sense. 

They  think  to  be  chief  praise  of  poetry  ; 
And  thereby  wanting  due  intelligence. 

Have  inarr'd  the  face  of  goodly  poesie. 

And  made  a  monster  of  their  fantasie.  Spenser. 
If  lliou        uphnarded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  triasure  in  the  womb  of  earth. 
Speak  of  it.  Shakesp. 

To  Upho  ld,  v.  a.  preter.  wp/zcW ;  part, 
pass   upholdm.    [up  and  hold.] 

1.  To  lift  on  high. 

The  mournful  train  with  groans,  and  hands  up- 
held, 

Besought  his  jiity.  Dryden. 

2.  'J  o  support ;  to  sustain  ;  to  keep  from 
falling. 

While  life  upholds  this  arm. 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Shakesp. 

This  great  man  foinid  no  means  to  continue  and 
tiphnld  his  ill-purchased  greatness,  but  bv  reject- 
ing the  English  law,  and  assuming,  in  lieu  thereof, 
the  barbarous  customs  of  the  Irisli.       Dav.  Irel. 

Poetrv  and  painting  were  upheld  by  the  5treiii;th 
of  imagination.        ~  Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 

3.  To  keep  from  declension. 

There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate 
some  commenrlation.H  liere  causes  are  fair  pleaded; 
for  that  »;)/ioWs  in  the  client,  the  reputation  of  his 
counsel,  and  beats  down  in  him  the  conceit  of  his 
c»u%e.  Bacon. 

Never  was  a  time,  when  the  interposition  of 
the  magistrate  was  more  necessary  to  ^ecllre  the 
honour  of  religion,  and  uphold  the  authority  of 
those  great  principles  by  which  his  own  authority 
is  best  upheld.  Anerburq. 

4.  To  support  in  any  state  of  life. 

Many  younger  brothers  have  neither  lands  nor 
means  to  uphold  themselves.  Raleigh. 

5.  To  continue ;  to  keep  from  defeat. 

D  ivers,  although  peradventu'e  not  willing  to  be 
yoked  with  elderships,  yet  were  contented  to  xip- 
hoid opposition  against  bishops,  not  without 
greater  hurt  to  the  course  of  their  whole  proceed- 
i'lg^-  Hooker, 
a.  To  keep  from  being  lost. 

Faulc'.nl>ridge, 
In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day.  Shakesp. 

7.  To  continue  without  failing. 

A  deaf  person,  by  observing  the  motions  of 
another  man's  mouth,  knows  what  he  says,  and 
i/p/ioW.'i  a  current  communication  of  discourse  with 
hint.  Holder. 

8.  To  continue  in  being. 

As  Nebuctiodnosur  liveth,  who  had  sent  thee 
for  the  upholding  of  every  living  tbing.  Jud.  xi.  7. 

A  due  proportion  is  held  betwixt  the  parts,  as 
well  in  the  natural  body  of  man  as  the  body  poli- 
tick of  the  state,  for  tile  upholding  of  the  whole. 

Haktwill. 

Upholder,  n.  s.  [from  uphold.] 
1.  A  supporter. 
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Suppose  then  Atlas  ne'er  so  wise : 
Yet  when  the  weight  of  kingdoms  lies 
Too  long  upon  bis  single  shoulders, 
Sink  down  he  must,  or  find  upholders.  Swift. 

2.  A  sustainer  in  being. 

The  knowledge  thereof  is  so  many  manudnctions 
to  the  knowledge  and  admiration  of  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  the  creator  and  upholder  of  Ihem. Hale. 

3.  An  undertaker  ;  one  who  provides  for 
funerals. 

The  company  of  u/'/ioWers  have  a  right  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  s'ubjects.  Arbuthnot. 

Where  the  brass  knocker  wrapt  in  flannel  band 
Forbids  the  thunder  of  the  footman's  hand  ; 
Th'  upholder,  rueful  harbinger  of  death. 
Waits  with  impatience  for  tlie  dying  breath.  Gay. 

Upho'lsterer.  n.  s.  [a  corruption  of 
upholdtr.]  One  who  furnishes  houses ; 
one  who  fits  up  apartments  with  beds 
and  furniture. 

If  a  corner  of  the  hanging  wants  a  single  nail, 
send  for  the  upholsterer.  Swift. 

Mere  wax  as  yet,  you  fashion  him  with  ease, 
It  our  barber,  cook,  upholsterer.  Pope. 
U  pland,   n.s.   [up  and  land.]  Higher 
ground. 

Men  at  first,  after  the  flood,  lived  in  the  uplands 
and  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  by  degrees  sunk 
int(j  the  plains.  Burnet, 

Upland,  adj. 

'..  Higher  in  situation. 

I  hose  in  Cornwall  do  no  more  by  nature  than 
others  elsewhere  by  choice,  conceive  lliemselvis 
"    an  estranged  society  from  the  upland  dwellers,  and 
carry  an  emulation  against  theui. 

Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite.  Millon. 

2.  Rude ;  savage.  This  is  the  meaning 
in  Chapman  ;  probably  because  the  up- 
landers,  having  less  commerce,  were 
less  civilized. 

And  long'd  to  .see  this  heap  of  fortitude. 
That  so  illiterate  was,  and  upland  rude. 
That  lawes  divine  nor  humane  he  had  learn'd. 

Chapman. 

Upla'ndish.  ad)',  [fromttpland.]  Moun- 
tainous ;  inhabiting  mountains. 

Lion-like,  uplandish,  and  mere  wild. 
Slave  to  his  pride  ;  and  all  his  nerves  being  natu- 
rally compii'd 
Of  eminent  strength;  stalks  out  and  preys  upon 
a  silly  sheep.  Chapman's  Iliad. 

To  Upla'y.  v.  a.  [up  and  lay.]  To  hoard ; 
to  lay  up. 

We  are  but  farmers  of  ourselves  ;  jet  may, 
If  we  can  stock  ourselves  and  thrive,  uplay 
Much,  much  good  treasure  for  the  great  rent-day. 

Donne. 

To  Upli'ft.  v.  a.  [up  and  lift.]  To  raise 
aloft. 

Mechanick  slaves. 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules  and  hannners,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view.  Shak.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

The  banisli'd  Bolingbruke  rcjieals  himself, 
And,  vihh  uplifted  arms,  is  safe  arriv'd 
At  Ravenspurg.  Shakesp.  Richard  II. 

•  Together  both,  with  next  t'  alniiglity  arm 
Uplifted  imminent,  one  stroke  they  aim'd.  Milton. 

Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate, 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blaz'd.  Milton's  Farad.  Lost. 

When  by  just  vengeance  guilty  mortals  perish. 
The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasure, 
And  lay  th'  uplifted  thunder-bolt  aside.  Add.Cato. 

Songs,  sonnets,  epigrams,  the  winds  uplift, 
And  whisk  them  back  to  Evans,  Young,  and 
Swift.  Pope. 
U'PMOST.  adj.   [an  irregular  superlative 
formed  from  up.]    Highest ;  topmost. 

Away  I  ye  skum, 
I'hat  still  rise  upmost  when  the  nation  boils  ; 
That  have  but  just  enough  of  sei-.se  to  know 
The  master's  voice,  when  rated  to  depart.  Dryden. 
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Upo'n.  prep,  [up  and  on.] 

1 .  Not  under ;  not  being  on  the  top. 
As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 

I  look'd  toward  Birnam  ;  and  anon  methought 
The  wood  beg:cn  to  move.         Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

2.  Not  within  ;  being  on  the  outside. 

Blood  that  is  upon  the  altar.  BibU. 

3.  Thrown  over  the  body,  as  clothes. 

I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her 
night-gown  upon  her.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

4.  By  way  of  imprecation  or  infliction. 
Hard-hearted  Clifford  I  lake  me  from  the  world  ! 

My  soul  to  heav'n,  my  blood  upon  your  heads, 

Shakesp. 

No  raan,  who  had  a  mind  to  do  wrong,  would  be 
awed  from  doing  it  by  a  law  that  is  always  to  be 
a  sword  in  a  scabbard,  and  must  never  be  pleaded 
against  hiui,  or  executed  upon  him.  Kettteworth 

5.  It  expresses  obtestation,  or  protesta- 
tion. 

How?  that  I  should  murder  her? 
Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows,  which  I 
Have  made  to  thy  connnand  !— I,  her  I— her  blood! 

Shakei; 

(}.  It  is  used  to  express  any  hardship  or 
mischief. 

If  we  would  neither  impose  upon  ourseKe?,  not 
others, we  must  lay  aside  that  fallacious  method  ol 
censuring  by  the  lump.  Burnet. 

That  is  not  a  fault  inseparable  from  suits,  bul.  is 
the  sin  of  the  managers  :  it  lies  not  naturally  upnti 
the  thing,  but  only  upon  the  contingent  circum- 
stances and  manner  of  doing.  Kttlleworth. 

7.  In  consequence  of.    Now  little  in  use, 

Let  me  not  find  you  before  me  again  upon  anj 
complaint  whatsoever.     Shakesp.  Meus.for  Mtas. 

Then  the  ]irinces  of  Germany  had  but  a  dul 
fear  of  the  greatness  of- Spain,  upon  a  general  a| 
prehension  of  the  ambitious  designs  of  that  na 
lion.  Bacon 

I  wish  it  may  not  be  concluded,  lest,  upw 
second  cogitations,  there  should  be  cause  to  alter 

Bacon 

These  forces  took  bold  of  divers  ;  in  some  upm 
discontent,  in  some  upon  ambition,  in  some  upw 
levity  and  desire  of  change,  and  in  some  few  upoi 
conscience  and  belief,  but  in  most  «po«  simplicity 
and  in  divers  out  of  dependance  upon  some  of  thi 
better  sort,  who  did  in  secret  favour  these  bruit 

Bac 

He  made  a  great  diflference  between  people  tlia 
did  rebel  upon  wantonness,  and  them  that  did  r" 
"bel  upon  want.  Bacon 

Upon  pity  they  were  taken  away,  7jponignorano 
they  are  again  demanded.  Haywar 

i'romises  can  be  of  no  force,  unless  they  be  b 
lieved  to  be  conditional,  and  unless  that  duly  pr 
posed  to  be  inforced  by  them  be  acknowledged 
be  part  of  that  coiidition,  upon  perfoimance  ( 
which  those  pronnses  do,  and  upon  tlie  neglect  ( 
which  those  promises  shall  not,  belong  to  any. 

Hammonr, 

The  king  bad  no  kindness  for  him  upon  an  ol 
account,  as  remembering  the  part  he  had  acte 
against  the  earl  of  Strafford.  Clarendm 

Though  sin  offers  itself  in  never  so  pleasing  an 
alluring  a  dress  at  first,  yet  tlie  remorse  and  ir 
ward  regrets  of  the  soul,  upon  the  commission  ( 
it,  infinitely  overbalance  those  faint  and  Iransiei 
gratifications.  South's  Sermon 

The  common  corruption  of  human  nature,  upo 
the  bare  stock  of  its  original  depravation,  do( 
not  usually  proceed  so  far.  Soutli's  Sermon 

When  we  make  judgments  upon  general  pr( 
sumptions,  they  are  made  rather  from  the  tempi 
of  onr  own  spirit,  than  from  reason.  Burnt 

'Tis  not  the  thing  that  is  done,  but  the  intei 
tioii  in  doing  it,  that  makes  good  or  evil.  The. 
is  a  great  (liifere)ice  betwixtwhat  we  ioupon  forci 
and  what  upon  inclination.  L  kstrang 

'i'lie  determination  of  the  will  upon  enquiry, 
following  the  diieclion  of  that  guide.  Lock 

There  broke  out  an  irreparable  quarrel  betwei 
their  parents  ;  the  one  valuing  himself  too  nun 
upon  ills  birth,  and  the  other  upon  his  possessioi 

Spectutt 

The  design  was  discovered  by  a  person,  as  niui 
noted  for  his  skill  in  gauiing,  as  in  politicks,  «?' 
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the  base,  mercenary  end  of  getting  money  hy 
»ager9.  Swijt. 
In  immediate  consequence  of. 
Waller  should  nut  make  advantage  upon  that  en- 
terprize,  to  find  the  way  open  to  htm  to  march  into 
the  west.  Clarendon. 

A  louder  kind  of  sound  was  produced  by  the 
iinpetuuiis  eruptions  of  the  halituous  flames  of  the 
salt-pctre,  upon  casting  a  live  coal  thereon.  Boyle. 

So  far  from  taking  little  advantages  against  us 
for  every  failing,  that  he  is  willing  to  pardon  our 
moit  wilful  miscarriages,  upon  our  repentance  and 
imendnient.  Tillotson. 

Upon  lessening  interest  to  four  per  cent,  you  fall 
ti  e  price  of  3  our  native  commodities,  or  lessen 
your  trade.  Locke. 

The  mind,  upon  the  suggestion  of  any  new  no- 
tion, runs  immediately  after  similes  to  make  it  the 
clearer.  Locke. 

If,  upon  the  perusal  of  such  writings,  he  does 
lint  find  himself  delighted  ;  or  if,  upon  reading  the 
admired  [las'-ages  in  such  authors,  he  find  a  cold- 
I  ness  and  iudifterence  in  his  thoughts,  he  ought  to 
conclude,  that  he  wants  the  faculty  of  discovering 
I  lliem.  Spectiitor. 

This  advantage  we  lost  upon  the  inventinn  of 
I  fire-arms.  Addison. 
In  a  state  of  view. 
Is  it  upon  record  ?  or  else  reported 
I  Successively,  from  age  to  age.'  Shakesp.Tlich  III. 
I  The  next  heroes  we  meet  with  upon  record  were 
I  Romulus  and  N  uina.  Temple. 

The  atheists  taken  notice  of  among  the  antii  nts 
pare  left  branded  upon  the  records  of  history .  toc/te. 

I).  Supposing  a  thing  granted. 

If  you  s  >y  necessity  is  the  mother  of  arts  and 
inventions,  and  there  was  no  necessity  before,  and 
Itherefore  these  things  were  slowly  hwenled,  this 
lis  a  good  answer  upon  our  supposition. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
IL  Relating  to  a  subject. 

Ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease, 
iTill  she  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  world, 
lt/p<wi  the  right  and  party  of  her  son.Shak.  K.  John. 
I    Vet  wht-n  we  can  intreat  an  hour  to  serve, 
IWould  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business, 
|lf  you  would  grant  the  time.      Shaktsp  Macbeth. 

Upon  this,  1  remember  a  strain  of  refined  civi- 
Pity,  that  when  any  woman  went  t  i  see  another 
|of  equal  birth,  she  worked  at  her  own  work  in  tin- 
other's  house.  Temple. 

^.  With  respect  to. 

The  king's  Servants,  who  were  sent  for,  were 
Examined  upon  all  questions  proposed  to  them. 
[  Dryden. 
S.  In  consideration  of. 

I  Upon  the  whole  matter,  and  humaoly  speaking, 
|I  doubt  there  was  a  fault  somewhere.  Dryden. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid 
Ithat  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  epithets 
Iwhich  we  find  in  Homer.  Pope. 

b.  In  noting  a  particular  day. 

I  Constant ia  he  looked  upon  as  given  away  to 
Ibis  rival,  upon  the  day  on  which  their  marriage 
Iwas  to  be  solemnized.  Addison. 

p.  Noting  reliance  or  trust. 

We  now  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope 
|0f  what  is  to  come  in.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

God  commands  us,  by  our  dependance  upon  his 
Itrath  and  his  holy  word,  to  believe  a  fact  that  we 
Ido  not  understand  :  and  this  is  no  more  than  what 
Iwe  do  every  day  in  the  works  of  nature,  upon  the 
Icredit  of  men  of  learning.  Swift 

p.  Near  to  :  noting  situation. 

I  The  enemy  lodged  themselves  at  Aldermaston, 
land  those  from  Newberry  and  Reading  in  two 
lolher  villages  upon  the  river  Kennet,  over  which 
|he  was  to  pass.  Clarendon. 

TheLucqnese  plead  prescription  for  hunting  in 
loneofthe  duke's  forests,  that  lies  upon  their  fron- 
tiers. Addison. 

J.  In  the  state  of. 
They  were  entertained  with  the  greatest  mag- 
ificence  that  could  be,  upon  no  greater  warning. 

Bacon. 

i-  On  occasion  of. 
Vol.  IL 
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The  earl  of  Cleveland,  a  man  of  signal  conrage, 
and  an  excelleiit  officer  upon  any  hold  enterprize, 
advanced.  Clarendon. 
19.  Noting  assumption  :  as,  he  takes  state 
upon  him  ;  he  took  an  office  upon  him. 

Since  he  acts  as  his  servant,  he  takes  his  judi- 
cial determination  upon  himself,  as  if  it  were  his 
own.  Kettleworth. 

•20.  Noting  the  time  when  an  event  came 
to  pass.    It  is  seldom  applied  to  any 
denomination  of  time  longer  than  a  day. 
In  the  twelfth  month,  on  the  thirteenth  day. 

Esther. 

21.  Noting  security. 

We  have  borrowed  money  for  the  king's  tribute, 
and  that  upon  our  lands  and  upu7i  our  vineyards. 

Nehemiah. 

22.  Noting  attack. 

The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Sampson.  Judges. 

23.  On  pain  of. 

To  such  a  ridiculous  degree  of  trusting  her  she 
had  brought  him,  that  she  caused  liiiii  to  send  us 
word,  that  upon  our  lives  we  should  do  whatsoever 
she  commanded  us.  Sidney. 

24.  At  the  time  of ;  on  occasion  of. 
Impartially  examine  the  merits  and  conduct  of 

the  presbyterians  upon  these  two  great  events,  and 
the  pretensions  to  favour  which  they  challenge 
upon  them.  Swift. 

25.  By  inference  from. 

Without  it,  all  discourses  of  government  and 
obedience,  upon  his  principles,  would  be  to  no 
purpose.  Locke. 

26.  Noting  attention. 

He  presently  lost  the  sight  of  what  he  was  upon  ; 
his  mind  was  filled  with  disorder  and  confusion. 

Locke. 

27.  Noting  particular  pace. 

Provide  ourselves  of  the  virtuoso's  saddle, which 
will  be  sure  to  amble,  when  the  world  is  upon  the 
hardest  trot.  Dryden. 

28.  Exactly  ;  according  to. 

In  giiodly  form  comes  on  t'le  enemy  ; 
And  hy  the  groutid  they  hide,  I  judge  thenumber 
Upon  or  near  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand.  Shak 

29.  By  ;  notin.o'  the  means  of  siipport. 

Upon  a  closer  insi/rction  of  these  bodies,  the 
shells  are  aflixed  to  the  surfaces  of  them  in  such  a 
manner,  as  bodies  lying  on  the  sea-shores  iipim 
which  they  live.  Woodward. 

30.  Upon  is,  in  many  of  its  .significations, 
now  contracted  into  on,  especially  in 
poetry.  See  On.  The  meaning  of  this 
particle  is  very  multifarious  ;  for  it  is 
applied  both  to  place,  which  seems  its 
original  signification ;  to  time,  which 
seems  its  secondary  meaning;  and  to 
intellectual  or  corporeal  operations.  It 
always  retains  an  intimation,  more  or 
less  obscure,  of  some  substratum,  some- 
thing precedent,  or  some  subject.  It  is 
not  easy  to  reduce  it  to  any  general  idea. 

U'PPER.  adj.  [a  comparative  from  up.] 
1.  Superiour  in  place  ;  higher. 

Give  the  forehead  a  niajeslick  grace,  the  mouth 
smiling  ;  which  you  shall  do  by  making  a  thin 
upper  lip,  and  shadowing  the  mouth  line  a  little  at 
the  coriicrs.  Peacham. 
Our  knight  did  bear  no  less  a  pack 

Of  his  own  buttocks  on  his  back  ; 

Which  now  liad  almost  got  the  upper 

Hand  of  his  head,  for  »  ant  of  crupper.fludi'feras. 

The  understanding  was  then  clear,  and  the  soul's 
upper  region  lofty  and  serene,  free  from  the  va- 
pours of  the  inferior  affections.     South' s  Sermons. 

With  "speed  lo-iiight  repair ; 
For  ncit  the  gods  nor  angry  Jove  will  bear  i 
Thy  lawless  wand'ring-walks in  upper  air.Dryd.  y 
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Deep  as  the  dark  infernal  waters  lie 
Fiom  the  bright  regions  of  the  cheerful  sky, 
.So  far  the  proud  ascending  rocks  invade 
Heav'11'3  upper  realms,  and  cast  a  dreadful  shade. 

Addixm. 

2.  Higher  in  power  or  dignity. 

The  like  corrupt  and  unreasonable  custom  pre- 
vailed far,  and  got  the  upper  hand  of  right  reason 
with  the  greatest  part.  Hooker. 

U  ppermost,  adj.  [.superlative  from 
upper.] 

1.  Highest  in  place. 

The  waters,  called  the  waters  above  the  heavens, 
are  but  the  clouds,  and  waters  engendered  in  the 
uppermiiit  air.  RaUigU. 

In  all  tilings  lollcv.' nature,  not  painting  clouds 
in  the  bottom  of  your  piece,  and  waters  in  the 
uppermost  parts.  Dryden. 

2.  Highest  in  power  or  authority. 

The  lower  powers  are  gotten  uppermost,  and  we 
see,  like  men  on  our  heads,  as  Plato  observed  of 
old,  that  on  the  right  hand,  which  is  indeed  on 
our  left.  Glanvitle. 

'Tis  all  one  to  the  common  people  who 's  up- 
permost. L'Estrange. 

1  his  species  of  discretion  will  carry  a  man  safe 
through  all  parties,  so  far,  that  whatever  faction 
happens  to  be  uppermost,  his  claim  is  allowed  for  a 
sliare.  Swiji. 

3.  Predominant ;  most  powerful. 

As  in  perfumes  compos'd  with  art  and  cost, 
'Tis  hard  to  say  what  scent  is  uppermost  ; 
Nor  this  (/art  musk  or  civet  can  we  call. 
Or  amber,  but  a  rich  result  of  all ; 
So  she  was  all  a  sweet.  Dryden. 

U  ppish,  adj.  [from  up.]  Proud ;  ar- 
rogant.   A  low  word. 

To  Upra'ise.  v.  a.  [up  and  raise.]  To 
raise  up  ;  to  exalt. 

This  would  interrupt  his  joj 
In  our  confusion,  and  our  joy  upraise 
In  his  disturl  ance.  Milton's  Paradise  Loft. 

To  Upre'ar.  v.  a.  Inp  and  rear.]  To 
rear  on  high. 

Heaven-born  Charity  !  thy  blessings  shed  ; 
Bid  meagre  Want  uprear  her  sickly  head.  Gay. 

U'PRlGHT.  adj.  [up  and  right.  This 
word,  with  its  derivatives,  is  in  prose 
accented  on  the  first  syllable ;  but  in 
poetry  seems  to  be  accented  indifferent- 
ly on  the  first  or  second.] 

1.  Straight  up  ;  perpendicularly  erect. 

Comb  down  his  hair;  look  I  look!  it  stands 
uprigh  t.  Sliakesp. 

■J  iiey  are  upright  as  the  palm-tree.  Jeremiah,  x. 

In  the  morning,  taking  of  s0mewh.1t  of  easy 
digestion,  as  milk,  furthers  nourishment :  but  thii 
should  be  done  sitting  upright,  that  the  milk  may 
pass  more  speedily  to  the  stomach. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

A  tree,  at  first  setting,  should  not  be  shaken  ; 
and  therefore  put  two  little  forks  about  the  bot- 
tom of  your  trees,  to  keep  them  uprigiit. 

Baco7i's  Nat.  History. 

Circe,  the  daughter  of  the  sun  ;  v/hose  charms 
Whoever  tasted,  lost  \)\s^(pright  shape. 
And  dowiinard  fell  into  a  grov'ling  swine.  Mitt. 

Forthwith  uprigiit  he  rears  from  orf'tlu-  pool 
His  mighty  stature,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

2-  Erected  ;  pricked  up. 

All  have  their  ears  uprigiit,  waiting  when  tiie 
watchword  shall  come,  that  they  should  all  arise 
unto  rebellion.  Spenser. 

Stood  Theodore  surpriz'd  in  deadly  fright. 
With  chatt'ring  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright. 

Dryden. 

3.  Honest ;  not  declining  from  the  right. 
Such  neighbour  nearness  should  not  partiali/.e 
Th'  unstooping  firmiiess  of  my  upright  soul.5/ia/c. 

How  liast  thou  instili'd 
Thy  malice  into  thousands,  once  ujrright 
And  faithful,  now  prov'd  false  !  Milton'sPar.  Lost. 

6  M  loul 
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The  must  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he  ; 
The  most  sincere  und  holj  woaiaii  she.     Dryd  . 

U'pRiGHT.    n.  s.    Elevation ;  orthogra- 
phy. 

You  have  the  orthography,  or  upright,  of  this 
grouiid-plat,  and  the  explanation  thereof,  with  a 
scale  of  feet  and  inches.     Moxnn's  Mechan.  Exerc. 

U'PRiGHTLY.  adv.    [from  upright.] 

1 .  Perpendicularly  to  the  horizon. 

2.  Honestly  ;  without  deviation  from  the 
right. 

Men  by  nature  apter  to  rage  than  deceit  ;  not 
greatly  ambitious,  more  than  to  be  well  and  up- 
rightlu  dealt  with.  Sidney. 

Princes  in  judgment,  and  their  delegate  iudges, 
must  judie  the  causes  of  all  persons  uprigntti/  and 
impartially',  without  any  personal  consideration. 

Taylor. 

To  live  uprightly  then  is  sure  the  best, 
To  save  ourseFves,  and  not  to  damn  the  rest.  Dry. 

U  prightness.  n.$.  upright.'] 

1.  Perpendicular  erection.    This  was  an- 
ciently accented  on  the  second. 

So  the  fair  tree,  which  still  preserves 
Her  fruit  and  state  while  no  wind  blows, 

In  storms  from  that  uprightness  swerves. 
And  the  glad  earth  about  her  strows 
With  treasure  from  her  yielding  boughs,  irui/er. 

2.  Honesty ;  integrity. 

The  hypocrite  bends  his  principles  and  practice 
to  the  fashion  of  a  corrupt  world  ,  but  llie  truly 
Mpright  man  is  inflexible  in  his  uprightness,  and 
unalterable  in  liis  purpose.  Atterbury. 

To  Upri  se,  v.  n.    [up  and  rise.] 

1 .  To  rise  from  decumbiture. 

Early',  before  the  morn  with  crimson  ray 
The  windi  \vs  of  briiiht  heaven  opened  had, 

Through  which  into  the  world  the  dawning  day 
Might  look,  that  maketh  every  creature  glad. 
Uprose  Sir  Guyon.  Spenser. 

Thou  knowest  my  down-sitting,  and  mine  up- 
rising. Psalm  cxxxix. 

Uprose  the  virgin  with  the  morning  light. 
Obedient  to  the  vision  of  the  night.  Pope. 

2.  To  rise  from  below  the  horizon. 

Uprose  the  sun.  Cowley. 

3.  To  rise  with  acclivity. 

Was  that  the  king  that  spurr'd  his  horse  so  hard 
Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill  ?  Shakesp. 

Upri'se.  n.  s.  Appearance  above  the 
horizon. 

Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark. 
That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  uprise  ?  Shak. 

U'PROAR.  n.  s.  [oproer,  Dat.]  This 
word  likewise  is  accented  on  the  first 
syllable  in  prose  ;  in  verse,  indifferently 
on  either.]  Tumult ;  bustle  ;  disturb- 
ance ;  confusion. 

The  Jews,  which  believed  not,  set  all  the  city 
on  an  uproar.  Acts,  xvii.  .'>. 

It  were  well  if  his  holiness  had  not  set  the  world 
in  an  uproar,  by  nourishing  of  war.  Raleigh. 

He  levied  forces  in  a  disordered  uproar,  albeit 
the  treason  rested  in  him  and  some  other  his  com- 
plices. Hayward. 

The  Hproor  was  so  loud,  that  the  accusatiun  it- 
self could  not  be  heard.  Holiiiay. 

Others,  with  v.ist  Typhasan  rage  more  fell, 
Rtnd  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind  :  hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar. 

Milton. 

Horror  thus  prevail'd. 
And  wild  uproar  !  ah,  who  at  length  will  end 
This  hme  pernicious  fray  ?  Phillips. 

The  impiety  of  this  sentiment  set  the  audieiice 
in  an  uproar  ;  and  made  Socrates,  though  an  in- 
timate frienrl  of  the  poet,  go  out  of  the  theatre 
with  indignation.  Addison. 

To  Upro  ar,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
throw  into  confusion.    Nor  in  use. 
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Had  t  power,  1  should 
Pour  the  iweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell. 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth.  Shakesp.  Macbeth 

To  Uproo't.  v.  a.    [up  and  root.]  To 
tear  up  by  the  root. 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race, 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 
Scquiicioiis  of  the  lyre  : 
But  bright  Cecilia  rais'd  the  wonder  liigher; 
When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  giv'n. 

An  angel  heard. 

And  straight  appear'd. 
Mistaking  earth  for  heav'n.  Dryden. 

To  Upro'use.  V.  a.    [up  and  rouse.]  To 
waken  from  sleep  ;  to  excite  to  action. 
Thou  art  uprous'd  by  some  distemperature.5/iafc. 

U'PSHOT.  n.  s.    [up  and  shot.]  Conclu- 
sion ;  end  ;  last  amount ;  final  event. 

With  this  he  kiiidleth  his  ambitious  spighte 
To  like  desire  and  praise  of  noble  fame. 
The  only  ^ipshot  whereto  he  doth  aim.  Hubb.  Tale. 

I  cannot  pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport  to 
the  upshot.  Shakesp. 

in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
Fall  on  th'  inventors  heads.         Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Every  leading  demonstration  to  the  main  upshot 
of  all,  which  is  the  proportion  betwixt  the  sphere 
and  cylinder,  is  a  pledge  of  the  wit  and  reason  of 
that  mathematician.  More. 

Upon  the  opshot,  afflictions  are  but  the  methods 
of  a  merciful  Providence,  to  force  us  upon  the  only 
means  of  setting  matters  right.  L' Estrange. 

Here  is  an  end  of  the  matter,  says  the  prophet  : 
here  is  the  upshot  and  result  of  all  ;  here  terminate 
both  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  St.  John. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Let 's  now  make  an  end  of  matters  peaceably, 
as  we  shall  quickly  come  to  the  tipshot  of  our 
affair.  Arbuthnot. 

At  the  upshot,  after  a  life  of  perpetual  applica- 
tion, to  reflect  that  you  have  been  doing  nothing 
for  yourself,  and  that  the  same  or  less  industry 
might  have  gained  you  a  friendship  that  can  never 
deceive  or  end  ;  a  glory,  which,  tliough  not  to  be 
had  till  after  death,  yet  shall  be  felt  and  enjoyed 
to  eternity.  Pope. 

Upside  down,    [an  adverbial  form  of 
speech.] 

1.  With  the  lower  part  above  the  higher. 

In  the  day-time  they  fish  in  their  boats,  which 
they  draw  unto  the  land  at  night  ;  and,  turning 
them  upside  down,  sleep  under  them.  Heylin. 

2.  In  confusion  ;  in  complete  disorder. 

In  his  lap  a  mass  of  coin  he  told. 
Ami  turned  upside  doum,  to  feed  his  eye 
Andcovetuos  desire  vvith  his  hiiiie  treasure. Speiis. 

The  flood  did  not  so  turn  upside  down  the  face 
of  the  earth,  as  thereby  it  was  made  past  know- 
ledge, after  the  waters  were  decreased. 

Raleigh's  History  of  the  World. 

The  severe  notions  of  Christiariity  turned  all 
this  upside  down,  filling  all  with  surprize  and 
amazement.  They  came  upon  the  world  like  light 
darting  full  upon  the  face  of  a  man  asleep,  who 
had  a  mind  not  to  be  disturbed.  South. 

U'PSPRiNG.  n.s.  [up  and  spring.]  This 
word  seems  to  signify  upstart ;  a  man 
suddenly  exalted.    Not  used. 
The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his 
rouse  ; 

Keeps  wassel,  and  the  swagg'ring  upspring  reeh. 

Shakesp. 

To  Upsta'nd.    v.  n.     [up  and  stand.] 
To  be  erected. 

Sea-calves  unwonted  to  fresh  rivers  fly  ; 
The  water  snakes  with  scales  upstanding  die.May. 

To  Upsta  rt,  v.  n.    [up  and  start.]  To 
spring  up  suddenly. 

He  upstarted  brave 
Out  of  the  well,  wherein  he  drenched  lay. 
As  eagle  fresh  .mt  of  the  ocean  wave.       .Spenser.  I 
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Thus  having  spoke,  he  sat ;  thus  answer'd  then. 
Upstarting  from  his  throne,  the  king  of  men. 
His  breast  with  fury  fill'd.  bryden. 

U'PSTART.  n.  s.  [up  and  start.]  One 
suddenly  raised  to  wealth,  power,  or  ho- 
nour  ;  what  suddenly  rises  and  appears. 

Two  hundred  in  a  place  will  be  enough  for  the 
safeguard  of  that  country,  and  keeping  under  all 
sudden  upstarts,  that  shall  seek  to  trouble  the  peace 
thereof.  Spenser's  Ireland. 

My  rights  and  royalties 
Pluckt  from  my  aims  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthrifts.  Shakesp. 

Mushroums  have  two  strange  properties  ;,  the 
one,  that  they  yield  so  delicious  a  meat ;  the  othpr, 
that  they  come  up  so  hastily,  even  in  a  night,  and 
yet  they  are  unsown :  and  therefore  such  as  are 
upstarts  in  stale,  they  call  in  reproiich  nmshrooii(S. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

The  king  did  not  neglect  Iieland,  the  soil  where 
these  nnishroonis  and  upstart  weeds,  that  spring 
up  in  a  night,  did  chiefly  prosper.  Bacon. 

A  place  of  bliss 
In  the  purlieus  of  heav'n,  and  therein  plac'd 
A  race  of  upstart  creatures,  to  supply 
Perhaps  our  vacant  room.   Milton's  Paradise  Lmt 

Inordinate  desires. 
And  upstart  passions,  c^itch  the  government 
From  reason.  Milton's  Paradise  Lqf. 

Mean  upstarts,  when  they  come  once  to  be  pre- 
ferred, forget  their  fathers.  L'Estrange. 

Trade,  he  said,  carried  from  us  the  commodi- 
ties of  our  country,  and  made  a  parcel  of  upstarts 
as  rich  as  men  of  the  most  antient  families. 

Addison's  Freeholder 

To  Upsta'y.  v.  a.  [up  and  stai/.]  To 
sustain ;  to  support. 

Them  she  upstays 
Gently  with  myrtle  band  .  mindless  the  while 
Herself,  though  fairest  unsupported  flow'r.Mifton, 

To  Upswa'rm.  v.  a.  [up  and  swarm,] 
To  raise  in  a  swarm.    Out  of  use. 

You 've  taken  up  the  subjects  of  iny  father, 
And  both  against  the  voice  of  heav'n  and  him 
Have  hure  upswarm'd  them.     Shakesp.  Henry  TV 

To  Upta'ke.  v.  a.  [up  and  take.]  To 
take  into  the  hands. 

He  hearken'd  to  his  reason,  and  the  child 
Uptaking,  to  the  palmer  gave  to  bear.  Spenser. 

Co  Uptra'in.  v.  a.  [up  and  train,]  To 
bripg  up ;  to  educate.    Not  used. 

King  Lear  in  happy  peace  long  reign'd, 
But  had  no  issue  male  him  to  succeed. 
But  three  fair  daughters,  which  were  well  kjj 
train'd 

In  all  that  seemed  fit  for  kingly  seed.  Spenter. 

To  Uptu'rn.  V.  a.  [up  and  turn.]  To 
throw  tip  ;  to  furrow. 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  aiid  uplurn'd 
His  nostrils  wide  into  the  nuirky  air.  Miltpn. 

Beyond  all  marks,  with  many  a  giddy  round 
Down  rushing,  it  upturns  a  hill  of  ground.  Pope. 

U  pward,  adj.  [up  and  feajib,  Sax.] 
Directed  to  a  higher  part. 

Spread  upon  a  lake,  with  upward  eye, 
A  [ilump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high.  Dryd. 

The  angel  said  ; 
With  upward  speed  his  agile  wings  he  spread. 

Prior. 

U  pward,  n.  s.    The  top.    Out  of  use. 

From  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head 
To  the  descent  and  dust  hc-low  thy  foot, 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.    Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

U  pward.  [  ^  [«p  and  J^eajvt,.] 
U  pv/ards.  S  r   >  j 

I.  Towards  a  higher  place:  opposed  to 
downward. 

I  thought 

To  snidoih  your  passage,  and  to  soften  death  : 
For  L  wotdci  have  you,  when  you  upward  move, 
Speak  kindiv  of  iiie  to  our  friends  above. i^ri/d«n. 
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i  In  sheets  of  rain  the  sky  descends, 

And  ocean  swell'd  with  waters  tipwards  tends  ; 
One  rising,  falling  one,  the  lieav'ns  and  sea 
Meet  at  their  confines,  in  the  middle  way.  Drijd. 

A  man  on  a  clitf  is  at  liherty  to  leap  twenty 
yards  downwards  into  the  sea,  not  because  he  has 
power  to  do  tlie  c  -ntrary  action,  which  is  to  leap 
twenty  yards  xipwardi,  toi  that  he  cannot  do  ;  but 
he  is  therefore  free,  because  he  has  a  power  to 
leap,  or  not  to  leap.  Locke. 
.  Towards  heaven  and  God. 

Looking  inward,  we  are  stricken  dumb  ;  look- 
ing upioard,  we  speak  and  prevail.  Hooker. 
.  With  respect  to  the  higher  part. 

Dagon,  sea-monster  !  upward  man, 
And  downward  fish.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

.  More  than  ;  with  tendency  to  a  higher 
or  greater  number. 

Their  counsel  must  seem  very  unseasonable, 
who  advise  men  now  to  suspect  that,  wherewith 
the  world  hath  had,  by  their  own  account,  twelve 
hundred  years  acquaintance  and  upwards,  enough 
to  take  away  suspicion.  Hooker, 

I  have  been  your  wife  in  this  obedience 
Upward  of  twenty  years  ;  and  have  been  blest 
VVitli  many  children  by  you.   Shak.  Henry  VIII. 
.  Towards  the  source. 

Be  Homer's  works  your  study  ; 
Thence  form  your  judgment,  thence  your  notions 
bring. 

And  trace  the  muses  upward  to  their  spring.  Pope. 
0  Upwi'nd.  V.  a.    pret.  and  part.  pass. 
I'     upwound.  [up  and  uund.]  To  convolve. 

As  she  lay  upon  the  dirty  grcjund. 
Her  huge  long  tail  her  den  all  overspread. 
Yet  was  in  knots  and  majiy  boughts  upwound. 

Spenser. 

1  RBA'nity.  n,  s.  \urbanite,  Fr.  urba- 
\  nitas,  Lat.]  Civihty  ;  elegance  ;  polite- 
\    ness  ;  merriment ;  facetiousness. 

A  rustical  severity  banishes  all  urbanity,  whose 
harmless  condition  is  consistent  with  religion. 

Brown's  P^nlgar  Errours. 
Raillery  is  the  sauce  of  civil  entertainment ;  and 
without  some  such  tincture  of  urbanity,  good  hu- 
mour falters.  L'  Estrange. 

Moral  doctrine,  and  urbanity,  or  well-mannered 
wit,  constitute  the  Ruman  satire.  Dryden. 
RCHIN.  n.  s.    [htureucMn,  Armorick  ; 
'     erinaceus,  Lat.] 
.  A  hedge-hog. 

Urchins  shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  tliey 
may  work. 

All  exercise  on  thee.  Shakesp.  Tempest. 

A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  liissiiig  snakes, 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  imhins. 
Would  make  such  fearful  aiif)  ciinfuscd  cries. 
As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 
Would  straight  fall  mad.     ishakesp.  Titus  Andron. 

That  nature  designs  the  preservation  of  the 
more  infirm  creatures  by  the  defensive  armour  it 
hath  given  tliem,  is  demonstrable  in  the  common 
hedge-hog,  or  urchin.  Ray. 
■  A  name  of  slight  anger  to  a  child. 

Pleas'd  Cupid  heard,  and  check'd  his  mother's 
pride  : 

iVnd  who's  blind  now,  mamma?  the  urchin  cried. 
'Tis  Cliloe's  eye,  and  cheek,  and  lip,  and  breast : 
Friend  Howard's  genius  fancied  all  the  rest.PWor. 

Thus  in  the  glebe  the  deadly  nightshade  grows, 
Flaunts  in  the  sun  and  mingles  with  the  rose,  I 
The  specious  bane  the  prowling  urchin  spies  : 
Touch  !  Touch  it  not !  He  gorges  it,  and  dies. 

Whyte's  Poems. 

Jre.  n.  s.  Practice  ;  use  ;  habit.  Ob- 
solete. 

Is  the  warrant  sufficient  for  any  man's  con- 
science to  build  such  proceedings  upon,  as  are 
and  have  been  put  in  ure  for  the  establishment  of 
that  cause.  Hooker. 

He  would  keep  his  hand  in  ure  with  somewhat 
of  greater  value,  till  he  was  brought  to  justice. 

L'Estrange. 

J'RETER.  n.  s.  [a^iiT5?f ;  uretere,  Fr.] 
Ureters  are  two  long  and  small  canals 
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from  tl>e  bason  of  tlie  kidnies,  one  on 
each  side.  Their  use  is  to  carry  the 
urine  from  the  kidnies  to  the  bladder. 

Quinci/. 

The  kidnies  and  itrefers  serve  for  expurL'st'on. 

Wiseman. 

Urethra,   v.  s.    [s^)j-&§a  ;  wetre,  Fr.] 
The  passage  of  the  urine. 
Caruncles  are  loose  flesh  arising  in  the  urethra. 

H'i-srmnn. 

To  Urge.  v.  a.    [wrg-eo,  Lat  ] 

1.  To  incite ;  to  push ;  to  press  by  motives. 

You  do  mistake  your  business:  my  brother 
Did  urge  me  in  his  act.  Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleopnt. 

What  I  have  done  ray  safety  urg'd  me  to.Shak. 

This  urges  me  to  fight,  and  fires  my  hand.  Dry. 

High  Epidaurus  urges  on  my  speed, 
Fatn'd  for  his  hills,  and  for  his  horses'  breed. Dri/. 

The  heathens  had  but  uncertain  apprehensi ms 
of  what  urges  men  most  powerfully  to  forsake  tlieir 
sins.  Tillotson. 

2.  To  provoke  ;  to  exasperate. 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 
But  think  upon  my  grief.  Shakesp. 

3.  To  follow  close,  so  as  to  impel. 

Man  ?  and  for  ever  ?  wretch  !  what  wouldst 
thou  have  ' 

Heir  urges  heir,  like  wave  impelling  wave.  Pope. 

4.  To  labour  vehemently  ;  to  do  with 
eagerness  or  violence. 

He,  seiz'd  with  horror,  in  the  shades  of  night 
Through  the  thick  desarts  headlong  urg'd  his 
fliglit.  Pope. 

5.  To  press ;  to  enforce. 

The  enemy 's  in  view  ;  draw  up  your  powers ; 
Your  haste  is  now  urg'd  on  you.  Shakesp. 
Urge  your  petitions  in  the  street. 

Shakesp.  Julius  Ccesar. 
And  great  Achilles  urge  the  Trojan  fate.  Dryd. 

6.  To  press  as  an  argument. 

He  pleaded  still  not  guilty  ; 
The  king's  attorney,  on  the  contrary, 
Urg'd  on  examinations,  proofs,  confessions, 
Of  divers  witnesses.  Shakesp.  Henry  Vlll. 

Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times. 
And  be  not  peevish.  Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

But  against  all  this  some  may  urge  two  places, 
which  seem  to  take  away  all  suits  among  Chris- 
tians. Kettlewell. 

7.  To  importune  ;  to  solicit. 

He  urged  sore. 
With  piercing  words  and  pitiful  implore, 
Him  hasty  to  arise.  Spenser. 

8.  To  press  in  opposition,  by  way  of  ob- 
jection. 

Tli  iugh  every  man  have  a  right  in  dispute  to 
urge  a  false  religion,  with  all  its  absurd  conse- 
quences ;  yet  it  is  barbarous  incivility  scurrilously 
to  sport  with  that  which  others  account  religion. 

Tillotson. 

To  Urge.  v.  n.    To  press  forwaid. 
A  palace,  when  'tis  that  which  it  should  be. 
Stands  such,  or  else  decays  : 

But  he  which  dwells  there  is  not  so ;  for  he 
Strives  to  urge  upward,  and  his  fortune  raise. 

Donne. 

U'rgency.  h.       [from  urgent.'\  Pres- 
sure of  difliculty  or  necessity. 

Being  for  some  hours  extremely  pressed  by  the 
necessities  of  nature,  i  was  under  treat  difficulties 
between  urgency  and  shame.     Gulliver's  Travels. 

Urgent,    adj.    [u7-gejit,  Fr.  urgens, 
Lat.] 

1.  Cogent ;  pressing  ;  violent. 

Things  so  ordained  are  to  be  kept ;  howbeit 
not  necessarily  any  longer  than  till  there  grow 
some  urgent  cause  to  ordain  the  contrary.  Hooker. 
Not  alone 

The  death  of  Fulvia,  h:it  more  u7-^enf  touches. 
Do  strongly  S|)eak  t'  us.  iilmkcsp.  Ant.  andClerrpat. 

This  ever  hath  been  that  true  cause  of  more 
wars  than  upon  all  other  occasions,  though  it  least 
partakes  of  the  urgent  necessiu  of  state.  Raleigh. 
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Let  a  father  seldom  strike,  but  npon  very  urgrni 
necessity,  and  as  the  last  remedy. Loc/teorj  Educa. 
2.  Importunate;  vehement  in  solicitation. 
The  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  people, 
that  they  might  send  them  out  in  iiaste. 

Exod.  xii.  33. 

Urgently,  adv.  [from  urgent.]  Co- 
gently ;  violently ;  vehemently ;  impor- 
tunately. 

Acrimony  in  their  blood,  and  afflux  of  humours 
to  their  lungs,  urgently  indicate  phlebotomy. 

Harvey^ 

U'rger.  n.  s.  [from  urge.]  One  who 
presses ;  importuner. 

1  wish  Pope  were  as  great  an  urger  as  I.  Siuift. 
U'rgewonder.  n.  s.    A  sort  of  grain. 

This  barley  is  called  by  some  urgewonder. Mori. 

U'rim.  n.  s. 

Urim  and  thummim  were  something  in  Aaron's 
breast-plate  ;  but  what,  criticks  and  coniuientators 
are  by  no  means  agreed.  'J'he  word  urim  signifies 
light,  and  thummim  perfection.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  they  were  only  names  given  to  sii;nify 
the  clearness  and  certainty  (jf  the  divine  answers 
which  were  obtained  by  the  high-priest  con-nlling 
God  with  his  breast-plate  on,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  obscure,  enigmatical,  uncertain,  and  im- 
perfect answers  of  the  heathen  oracle«i. 

'Newton's  Notes  on  Miitm. 
He  in  ccelestial  panoply  all  arm'd. 
Of  radiant  urim,  work  divinely  wrought.  Miltim. 
U'rinal.  n.s.    [urinal,  Fr.  from  urine.] 
A  bottle,  in  which  water  is  kept  for  in- 
spection. 

These  follies  shine  through  you,  like  the  water 
in  an  uri-nal.      Shakesp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

A  candle  out  of  a  musket  will  pierce  through 
an  inch  board,  or  an  urinal  force  a  nail  through  a 
plank.  Brmcn. 

This  hand,  when  glory  calls. 
Can  brandish  arms  as  well  as  urinals.  Garth. 

Some  with  scymitars  in  their  hands,  and  othen 
with  urinals,  ran  to  and  fro.  SpectaPrr. 

U  rinary,  adj.  [from  urine.]  Relating 
to  the  urine. 

The  urachus  or  ligamentous  passage  is  derived 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  whereby  it  dis- 
chargeth  the  waterish  and  urinary  part  of  its  con- 
tents. Browt's  X'^xtlgar  Errours. 

Diureticks  that  relax  the  urinary  passages, 
should  be  tried  before  such  as  stimulate. 

Arbuthnot  on  Alimentt. 

U  rinative,  adj.  Working  by  urine ; 
provoking  urine. 

Medicines  urinative  do  not  work  by  rejection 
and  indigestion,  as  solutive  do.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Uhina'tor.  n.  s.  [urinateur,  Fr.  urina- 
tor,  Lat.]  A  diver ;  one  who  searches 
under  water. 

The  precious  things  that  grow  there,  as  pearl, 
may  be  much  more  easily  fetched  up  by  the  help 
of  this,  than  by  any  other  way  of  the  urbiators. 

Wilkins's  Mathematical  Magick. 

Those  relations  of  urinafors  belong  only  to  those 
places  where  they  have  dived,  which  are  always 
rocky.  Ray. 

URINE,  n.  s.  [urine,  Fr.  urina,  Lat.] 
Animal  water. 

Drink,  Sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  nose-paint- 
ing, sleep,  and  urine.  Shakesp. 

As  though  there  were  a  seminality  in  urine,  or 
that,  like  the  seed,  it  carried  with  it  the  idea  of 
every  part,  they  foolishly  believe  we  oan  visibly 
behold  therein  the  anatomy  of  every  particle. 

Brown  s  l  ulgar  Errourt. 
The  chyle  cannot  pass  by  urine  or  sweat. 

Arbathnot. 

To  U'rine.  v.  71.  [urintr,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.]    To  make  water. 

Places  where  men  %irine  coirmionly  have  sonie 
smell  of  violets.  Bacon's  Naiiiral  R'niai  >, 

No  oviparous  animal,  wiiicli  spawn  {,i  lay  eagji, 
dolh  urine,  except  the  tortuise.Uri/uw's  Vulg.  Irr. 
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U'rinous.  adj.  [from  ur'n.c.']  Partaking 
of  urine. 

The  putrid  matter  btinj;distillerl,  affords  a  water 
impregnated  with  an  unnoui  spirit,  like  ihat  ob- 
tainable from  animal  subslarices.  Arbath.  on  Alim. 

Urn.  71.  s.    [urne,  Fr.  urna,  Lat.] 

1.  Any  vessel,  of  which  tiie  mouth  is  nar- 
rower than  the  body, 

Vesta  is  not  displeas'd,  if  lier  chaste  urn 
Do  with  repaired  fuel  burn  : 
But  my  iaint  frowns,  though  to  her  honour'd  name 
I  consecrate  a  never-d  ving  fianie.  Careio 

Minos,  the  strict  inquisitor,  appears. 
And  lives  and  crimes,  with  liis  assessors,  liears  ; 
Round  in  his  urn  the  hlemJed  balls  he  rowls  ; 
Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls. 

Dry  den. 

2.  A  water-pot;  particularly  that  in  the 
sign  of  Aquarius. 

The  fish  oppose  the  maid,  the  watry  urn 
With  adverse  fires  sees  raging  Leo  burn.  Creech. 

3.  The  vessel  in  which  the  remains  of 
burnt  bodies  were  put. 

Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  iio  remembrance  (»ver  them.  Shak. 

A  rustick,  digging  in  the  ground  by  Padna, 
found  an  %im,  or  eariheru  pot,  in  which  there  was 
another  urn;  and,  in  this  lesser,  a  lamp  clearly 
burnwig.  iVilkius. 

His  scatter 'd  limbs  with  my  dead  body  burn  ; 
And  once  more  juin  us  in  the  pious  urn.  Dryden. 

Uko'scopy.  n.s.  [e^on  and  o-xtVlw.]  In- 
sj)ection  of  urine. 

In  this  work,  attempts  will  exceed  perform- 
ances ;  it  beiuL'  composed  by  snatches  of  time,  as 
medical  vacations,  and  muscupu,  would  permit. 

BiKwn's  Vulgar  Errours. 

U'rry.  U.S.    A  mintral. 

In  the  coal-mines  thev  dig  a  blue  or  black  chiy, 
lhat  lies  near  the  coal,  commonly  called  (ittu, 
which  is  an  unri|>e  coal,  and  is  very  proper  frjr 
hot  lands,  especially  pasture  grcjund.  Mart.  Husb. 

Us.    The  oblique  case  of  we. 

The  L  rd  made  not  this  covenant  with  our 
fathers,  but  with  us,  even  us,  who  arealloftis 
here  alive  this  day.  Veut.  v. 

U'SAGE.  n.  s.    [usage,  Fr.] 

1.  Treatment. 

Which  way 

Might'st  thou  deserve,  or  they  impose,  tliis  ttsag-«. 

ihakesp 

The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heav'n  in  your  cheek, 
"Plead  you  fair  usage.  Shakesp.  Troilusand  Cressida. 

i\Iy  brother 
Is  pris'ner  to  the  bishop,  at  whose  hands 
He  hath  good  usase,  and  great  liberty. 

^       .  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 

The  rest   were  sav'd,   and  made  ejithralled 
swaines 

To  all  the  basest  usages  there  bred.  Chapman. 

What  usa^e  have  1  met  with  from  this  adversary, 
who  passes  by  the  very  words  I  translated,  and 
produces  other  passages  ;  and  then  hectors  and 
cries  out  of  my  disingenuity  ?  Stillivg fleet. 

Are  not  hnwks  brought  to  the  hand  and  to  the 
lure,  and  lions  reclaimed,  by  good  usage?  L'Estr. 

He  was  alarmed  with  the  expectations  of  that 
usage,  whicli  was  then  a  certain  consequent  of 
such  meritorious  acts.  Fell. 

Neptune  took  unkindly  to  be  bound. 
And  Eurus  never  such  hard  usage  found 
In  his  .iEolian  prison.  Dryden. 

2.  Custom  ;  practice  long  continued. 

Of  things  once  received  and  confirmed  by  use, 
long  usage  is  a  law  sufHcient.  In  civil  aliairs, 
when  there  is  no  other  law,  custom  itself  doth 
sUnd  for  law.  Hooker. 

3.  Manners  ;  behaviour.  Obsolete. 

A  gentle  nymph  was  fcfund, 
Hight  Astery,  excelling  all  the  crew 
In  courteous  usage,  and  unstained  hue.  Spenser. 

IJ'sAGER.  n  s.  [usager,  Fr.  from  usage.] 
One  who  has  the  use  of  any  thing  in 
trust  for  another. 


r  s  E 

He  consum'd  the  common  treasury, 
Whereof  he  being  the  simple  usager 
But  for  the  state,  not  in  propriety, 
Did  alien  t'  his  ruinions.         Daniel's  Civil  War. 

Usance,  n.  s.    [usance,  Fr.] 

1.  Use;  proper  employment. 

What  art  thou. 
That  here  in  desart  hast  thine  hahitance, 
And  these  rich  heaps  of  wealth  dost  hide  apart 
From  the  world's  e^e,  and  from  her  right  usance? 

Spenser. 

2.  Usury  ;  interest  paid  for  money. 

He  lends  ont  money  gratis,  and  brings  drown 
The  rale  vi  usance.      Shahesp.  Meichaytt  of  Venice. 

Use.  n.  s.    [usus,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  employing  any  thing  to  any 
purpose. 

The  fat  of  the  beast  that  dieth  of  itself,  may 
be  used  in  any  other  use.  Letiiticus,  vii.  24. 

Number  the  mind  makes  use  of  in  measuring 
all  things  by  us  measurable.  Locke. 

Consider  the  history,  with  what  use  our  author 
makes  of  it.  Locke. 

Things  may,  and  must,  differ  in  their  use  ;  but 
yet  they  are  all  to  be  used  according  to  the  will  of 
God.  Law. 

2.  Qualities  that  make  a  thing  proper  for 
any  purpose. 

Kice  is  of  excfllent  use  for  illnesses  of  the  sto- 
mach, that  proceed  from  cold  or  moist  humours  : 
a  great  digester  and  restorer  of  appetite.    7em;  .e. 

3.  Need  of ;  occasion  on  which  a  thing 
can  be  employed. 

This  will  secure  a  father  to  ray  child  ; 
That  done',  I  have  no  farther  use  for  life.^.  Phillips. 

4.  Advantage  received  ;  power  of  receiv- 
ing advantage. 

I\Iore  figures  in  a  picture  than  are  necessary, 
our  author  calls  fi..;ures  to  be  let  ;  because  the  pic- 
tures has  no  use  for  them.       Dryden  s  Dufresnoy. 

5.  Convenience  ;  help  ;  usefulness. 

Distinct  growth  in  knowledge  carries  its  own 
light  in  every  step  of  its  progression  ;  llnin  which 
nothing  is  of  more  use  to  the  understanding. Locfte. 

Nothing  would  be  (jf  greater  use  towards  the 
improvement  of  knowledge  and  politeness,  than 
some  effectual  method  for  correcting,  enlarging, 
and  ascertaining  onr  language.  Swift. 

Wheu  will  my  friendship  be  of  use  to  thee 

A.  Phillips. 

You  shew  us  Rome  was  glorious,  not  profuse  ; 
And  pompous  buildings  once  were  things  of  use. 

Pope. 

6.  Usage  ;  customary  act. 

That  which  those  nations  did  use,  having  been 
also  in  use  with  others,  the  antient  Roman  laws 
do  forbid.  Hooker. 

He  that  first  brought  the  word  sham,  wheedle, 
or  banter,  in  use,  put  together,  as  he  ttiought  fit, 
those  ideas  he  made  it  stand  for.  Locke. 

7.  Practice ;  habit. 

Sweetness,  truth,  and  ev'ry  grace 
Which  time  and  use  are  wont  to  teach, 
The  eye  may  in  a  moment  reach. 

And  read  distinctly  in  her  face. 

8.  Custom  ;  common  occurrence. 

O  Caesar  !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use. 
And  1  do  fear  them.  Shakesp.  Julius  Ceesar. 

9.  Interest ;  money  paid  for  the  use  of 
money. 

If  it  be  good,  thou  hast  received  it  from  God, 
•and  then  thou  art  more  obliged  to  pay  duty  and 
tribute,  use  and  principal,  to  him. 

Taylor's  Rule  of  Holt)  Living. 
Most  of  the  learned,  Heathen  and  Christian, 
assert  the  taking  of  use  to  be  unlawful  ;  yet  the 
divines  of  the  reformed  church  beyond  the  seas 
do  generally  affirm  it  to  be  lawful.&ut/i's  Sermons. 

To  Use.  v.  a.    {it^er,_['i:  usus,  Lat.] 
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1.  To  employ  to  any  purpose. 

You  're  welcome, 
Most  learned,  rcv'rend  Sir,  into  our  kingdom  j 
Use  us  and  it.  Shakesp.  Henry  VUI. 

They  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left 
in  hurling  stones  and  shooting  arrows. 

1  Chronicles,  xii.  t. 

This  occasion  gave 
For  me  to  use  my  wits,  which  to  their  height 
I  striv'd  to  skrew  up.  Chapman. 

Two  trumpets  of  silver,  that  thou  mayeat  vie 
for  the  calling  of  the  assembly.       Numbers,  x  2. 

He  was  unhappily  too  much  used  as  a  clu  ck 
upon  the  lord  Coventry  ;  and  when  that  lord 
perplexed  their  counsels  with  inconvenient  objec- 
tions, the  authority  of  the  lord  Manchester  was 
still  called  upon.  Clarendon. 

These  words  of  God  to  Cain,  are,  by  many 
interpreters,  understood  in  a  quite  different  sense 
tli.m  what  our  author  uses  them  in.  Locke 

That  prince  was  iising  all  his  endeavours  to  in- 
troduce popery,  which  he  openly  professed. Su>i/"t 

2.  To  accustom  ;  to  habituate. 

He  that  intends  to  gain  th'  Olympick  prize. 
Must  use  himself  to  hunger,  heat,  and  cold.  Rote. 

Those  who  think  only  of  the  matter,  use  them 
selves  only  to  speak  extempore.  Locke  on  Educat 

I 've  hitherto  been  us'd  to  think 
A  blind  officious  zeal  to  serve  my  kine 
The  ruling  principle.  Addison  s  Cata. 

A  people  long  used  to  hardships  lose  by  degrees 
the  very  notions  of  liberty  ;  they  look  upon  them 
selves  as  at  mercy.  Swift 

;3.  To  treat. 

Why  dost  thou  use  me  thus  !  I  know  thee  not. 

Shakesp. 

When  he  came  to  ask  leave  of  Solyman  that  In 
might  depart,  he  was  courteously  ttsed  of  him. 

KnoUei. 

I  know 

My  Aurengzebe  would  ne'er  have  us'd  me  so. Dry. 

If  Virgil  or  Ovid  be  thus  used,  'tis  no  longer  tO| 
be  called  their  work,  when  neither  the  thoughts 
nor  words  are  drawn  from  the  original.  Dryden. 

St.  Paul  was  not  afraid  to  plead  his  own  cause, 
and  serve  himself  of  law,  when  others  went  about 
to  use  him  with  violence  contrary  to  'w.Kettlewmth. 

1  love  to  use  people  according  to  their  own  sens? 
of  gcjod-breeding.  Tatler. 

Cato  has  us'd  me  ill ;  he  has  refus'd 
His  daughter  Marciato  my  ardent  vows. 

Addism'i  Cato, 

Gay  is  used  as  the  friends  of  tories  are  by  whigs, 
and  generally  by  tories  too.  Pope  to  Swift. 

4.  To  practise  customarily. 
Use  hospitality  one  to  another,  without  grudg- 
ing, 1  Peter,  iv.' 

5.  To  behave :  with  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun.   Out  of  use. 

Pray  forgive  me,  if  I  have  used  myself  unman- 
nerly. Shaketp. 

To  Use.  t>.  n. 

1 .  To  be  accustomed ;  to  practise  cus 
tomarily. 

They  use  to  place  him  that  shall  be  their  cap  l 
tain  upon  a  stone,  always  reserved  for  that  pnr  i 
pose,  and  placed  commonly  upon  a  hill.  I 
Spenser's  State  of  Irelandl 
In  polling  of  trees,  many  do  use  to  leave  a  boug^l 
or  two  on  the  top,  to  help  to  draw  up  tlie  sap. 

Baconl 

A  prudent  governor,  to  advance  religion,  will 
not  consider  men's  duty,  but  their  practice  ;  n<;. 
what  they  ought  to  do,  but  what  they  use  to  do 
South's  Sermons 

2.  To  be  customarily  in  any  manner  ;  t< 
be  wont. 

Fears  use  to  be  represented  in  such  an  imaginarj 
fashion,  as  they  rather  dazzle  men's  eyes  that; 
open  them.  Bacori 

The  waters  going  and  returning,  >is  the  wave/ 
and  great  commotions  of  the  sea  use  to  do,  retire< 
leisurely.  Burnet 

3.  To  frequent ;  to  inhabit.  Obsolete. 
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Conduct  me  well 
In  these  slraii};e  ways,  where  never  fnot  did  use. 

Speitsa: 

Snakes  that  i<m»  within  the  house  for  shade 
Securely  lurk,  and  like  a  plague  invade 
Thy  cattle  «itli  venom.  May's  Virgil. 

Ye  vallies  low,  where  the  raild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  aim  wanton  winds,  and  gusliing  tirooks. 

Mtltonn. 

U'sEFUL.  adj.  [use  and  full.]  Conveni- 
ent ;  profitable  to  any  end ;  conducive 
or  helpfid  to  any  purpose  ;  valuable  for 
use. 

Providence  would  only  enter  mankind  into  the 
titeful  knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the  rest 
to  employ  our  nidustry.  More's  Autidote. 

Gold  and  silver  being  little  useful  to  the  life  of 
man,  in  proportion  to  food,  raiment,  and  carriage, 
has  its  value  only  from  the  consent  of  men.  Locke. 

That  the  legislature  should  have  power  to  change 
the  succession,  is  very  useful  towards  preserving 
our  religion  and  liberty.  Swft 

Deliver  a  particular  account  of  the  great  and 
itieful  things  already  performed.  Svnft. 

Next  to  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer,  there 
is  nothing  that  so  secures  our  hearts  from  foolish 
passions,  notliing  that  preserves  so  holy  and  wise 
a  frame  of  mind,  as  some  usef  ul,  humble  employ- 
ment of  ourselves.  Law. 

U  sefully,  adv.  [from  useful.]  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  help  forward  some  end. 

fn  tl  is  account  they  must  constitute  two  at 
least,  male  and  female,  in  every  s)Kcies  ;  which 
chance  could  not  have  made  so  very  nearly  alike 
without  copying,  nor  so  usefully  dili'eririg  without 
contrivance.  Benttey's  Sermons. 

Usefulness,  n.  s.  Conduciveness  or 
helpfulness  to  some  end. 

The  grandeur  of  the  commonwealth  shows  itself 
chiefly  in  works  that  were  necessary  or  convenient. 
On  the  contrary,  the  magnificence  of  Rome,  under 
the  emperors,  was  rather  for  ostentation  than  any 
real  usefulness.  Addison. 

U'sELESS.  adj.    [from  use.]  Answering 
no  purpose  ;  having  no  end. 
So  have  I  seen  the  lost  clouds  pour 
Into  the  sea  an  useless  show'r  ; 
And  the  vext  sailors  curse  the  rain 
for  which  poor  ihepherds  pray'd  in  vain. 

Waller. 

The  hurtful  teeth  of  vipers  are  useless  to  us,  and 
yet  are  parts  of  their  bodies.  Boyle. 

His  friend,  on  whose  a-isistance  he  most  relied, 
either  proves  false  and  forsakes  him,  or  looks  on 
with  an  useless  pity,  and  cannot  help  him. 

Rogers's  Sermons 

The  waterman  forlorn  along  the  shore 
Pensive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar.  Gay. 

U'sELESSLY.  ndv.  [from  useless.]  With- 
out the  quality  of  answering  any  pur- 
pose. 

Ill  a  sauntering  humour,  some,  out  of  custom, 
let  a  good  part  of  their  lives  run  uselessly  away, 
without  business  or  lecrealion.  Locke. 

U'sELESSNESS.  fi.  s.  [from  useless.]  Un- 
fitness to  any  end. 

He  made  a  learned  disc  nrse  on  the  trouble, 
uselessness,  and  indecency  of  fi.xcs  wearing  tails. 

L'  Estrange, 

He  would  convince  them  of  the  vanity  and  use- 
lessness of  that  learning,  which  makes  not  the  pos- 
sessor a  better  man.  South. 

U'sER.  n.  s.  [from  uxe.]    One  who  uses. 

Such  things  which,  by  impariii^g  the  delight  to 
others,  make  the  user  tliereof  welcome,  as  musick, 
dancing,  luinting,  feasting,  riding.  Sidney. 

That  wind-like  user  of  his  feet,  faire  Thetis, 


pr";,'enie. 


Ch, 


apman. 


My  I  111  received  from  the  countess  of  War- 
wick, a  lady  powerful  in  the  court,  and  indeed 
a  virtuous  user  of  her  power,  the  best  advice  that 
'rtas  ever  given.  Wotton 

li'SHER.  M.S.    [huisner,  Vr.] 


u  s  u 

1.  One  whose  business  is  to  introduce 
strangers,  or  walk  before  a  person  of 
high  rank. 

The  wife  of  Antony 
Should  liave  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
'J'lie  neighs  of  horse  to  tell  her  ap|irouch. 
Long  ere  she  did  appear. S'ia/t.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

You  make  guards  and  ushers  march  bef  re,  and 
then  enters  your  prince.  Tatter. 
Gay  paid  his  courtship  with  the  crowd. 

As  far  as  modest  pride  allow'd  ; 

Rejects  a  servile  usher's  place. 

And  leaves  St.  James's  in  disgrace.  Smft. 

2.  An  under-teacher  ;  one  who  introduces 
young  scholars  to  a  higher  learning. 

Though  grammar's  profits  less  than  rhetorick's 
are. 

Yet  ev'ii  ill  those  his  usher  claims  a  share. Dri/<fert. 
To  U  sher,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]  To 
introduce  as  a  forerunner  or  harbinger  ; 
to  forerun. 

No  sun  shall  ever  usher  fo  tli  my  honours. 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  liiat  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.  Shakcsp.  Henry  VIII. 

The  sun, 

Declin'd,  was  hasting  now  with  prone  career 
To  th'  ocean  isles  ;  and,  in  ih'  ascending  scale 
Of  heav'n,  the  stars,  that  usher  evening,  rose. 

Milton. 

As  the  deluge  is  represented  a  disruption  of  the 
abyss,  so  the  future  combustion  of  the  earth  is  to 
be  ushered  in,  and  accompanied,  witli  violent  im- 
pressions upon  nature,  and  the  chief  w  ill  he  earth- 
quakes. Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Karth. 

With  songs  and  dance  we  celeliraie  the-  diiy. 
And  with  due  honours  usher  in  tlie  i\Jay.  Dryden. 

The  Examiner  was  ushered  int  j  the  world  hy  a 
letter,  setting  forth  the  great  genius  of  the  author. 

Addison. 

Oh  name  for  ever  sad,  for  ever  dear  ! 
Still  breath'd  in  sighs,  still  usher'd  w  ith  a  tear. 

Pope. 

Usqueba'ugh.  71.  s.  [  An  Irish  and  Erse 
word,  which  signifies  the  water  of  life.  ] 
It  is  a  compounded  distilled  spirit,  being 
drawn  on  aromaticks  ;  and  the  Irish  sort 
is  particularly  distinguished  for  its  plea- 
sant and  mild  flavour.  The  Highland 
sort  is  somewhat  hotter  ;  and,  by  cor- 
ruption, in  Scottish  they  call  it  whisky. 

U'STION.  71.  s.  [tistion,  Fr.  ustus,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  burning  ;  the  state  of  being 
burned. 

Usto'rious.  adj.  [ustum,  Lat.]  Having 
the  quality  of  burning. 

The  power  of  a  burning  glass  is  by  an  ustorioui 
quality  in  the  mirror  or  glass,  arising  from  a  certain 
unknown  substantial  form.  Watts. 

U'suAL.  adj.  [nsuel,  Fr.]  Common : 
frequent ;  customary  ;  frequently  oc- 
curring. 

Consultation  with  oracles  was  a  thing  very  usual 
and  frequent  in  their  times.  Honi.er. 

Could  I  the  care  of  Providence  deseive, 
Heav'n  must  destroy  me,  if  it  would  preserve  ; 
And  that's  my  fate,  or  sure  it  would  have  sent 
Some  usual  evil  for  my  punisliment.  Dryden. 

For  roots  and  herbage,  rais'd  at  hours  to  spare 
With  humble  milk,  compos'd  his  usual  fare. //arte 

Usually,  adv.  [from  usual.]  Com- 
monly ;  frequently  ;  customarily. 

The  finding  out  the  similitudes  of  different 
things,  wherein  the  fancy  is  conversant,  is  usually 
a  bar  to  the  discerning  the  disparities  of  similar 
appearances,  which  is  the  business  of  discretion. 

Fell. 

If  men's  desires  are  usually  as  large  as  their 
abilities,  what  course  we  took  to  allure  the  former, 
by  that  we  might  engage  the  latter. 

Sonth's  Sermons. 

Wh?re  men  err  against  this  method,  it  is  usualli) 
on  purpose,  and  to  shew  their  learning.  Swift. 
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U'SU ALNESS,  n.  s.  [from  usual.]  Com- 
monness ;  frequency. 

Usuca'ption.  n.  s.  [usus  and  capio, 
Lat.]  In  the  civil  law,  the  acquisition 
of  the  property  of  a  thing  by  possession 
and  enjoyment  thereof  for  a  certain  term 
of  years  prescribed  by  law.  Diet. 

UsuFRu'CT.  n.  s.  [usufruit,  Fr.  usus 
and  fructus,  Lat.]  The  temporary  use  ; 
enjoyment  of  the  profits,  without  power 
to  alienate. 

The  persons  receiving  the  same  have  only  the 
usufruct  thereof,  and  not  any  fee  or  inheritance 
therein.  Ayliffe. 

UsuFRu'CTUARY.  Ti.s.  \usufructuaire, 
Fr.  usufructuarius,  Lat]  One  that  has 
the  use  and  temporary  profit,  not  the 
property,  of  a  thing. 

The  parsons  of  parishes  are  not  in  law  accounted 
proprietors,  but  only  usufructuaries,  as  having  no 
tight  of  fee  simple  vested  in  them. 

Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

To  U'suRE.  V.  n,  \usura,  Lat.]  To  prac- 
tise usury  ;  to  take  interest  for  money. 

Is  this  the  balsam  that  the  usuring  senate 
Pours  into  captains  wounds  Shakesp.  Timon, 

U  surer,  n.  s.  [usurier,  Fr.  usura,  Lat.] 
One  who  puts  money  out  at  interest. 
Commonly  used  for  one  that  takes  exor- 
bitant interest. 

Fie  !  thou  sham'stthy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit  ; 
\'  hich,  like  an  usurer,  abound'st  in  all. 
And  uscst  none  in  that  true  use  indeed. 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy 
wit.  Shakesp. 

When  usurers  tell  their  gold  i'  th'  field. 
And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build.  Shak. 

If  thou  lend  money  to  any  that  is  poor,  thou 
shall  not  be  to  him  as  an  usurer,  nor  la3'  upon  him 
usury.  Eiodus,  xxii.  25. 

There  may  be  no  commutative  injustice,  while 
each  retains  a  mutual  benefit ;  the  nsurtr  for  his 
money,  the  borrower  for  his  industry. 

Child  on  Trade. 

The  asses  usuras  occasioned  great  tumults  among 
the  people  ;  yet  he  that  took  it  was  not  reckonea 
to  transgress  an^'  law  ;  and  there  were  some  greedy 
usurers  that  exacted  double,  triple. 

Arbulhnot  on  Coins. 

Usurious,    adj.      [usuuiic,  Fr.  from 
USU17/.]  Given  to  the  practice  of  usury ; 
exorbitantly  greedy  of  profit. 
For  every  hour  that  thuu  wilt  spare  me  now 
I  will  allow. 
Usurious  god  <if  love,  twenty  to  thee. 
When  with  my  brown  my  grey  hairs  equal  be. 

Donne. 

To  Usu  rp,  v.  a.  [usurper,  Fr.  usurpo, 
I^t.]  To  possess  by  force  or  intrusion  ; 
to  seize  or  possess  without  right. 

So  ugly  a  darkness,  as  if  it  would  [.revent  the 
night's  coming,  usurped  the  day's  right.  Sidney. 

Not  having  the  natural  su()eriority  of  fitliers, 
their  power  must  be  usurped,  and  then  unlawful  ; 
or,  if  lawful,  then  granted  ur  consented  untq  by 
theai  over  whom  they  exercise  the  same,  or  else 
given  them  exiraordinarily  from  (iod.  Hooker. 

In  as  much  as  the  due  estimation  of  lieaveiily 
truth  dependeth  wholly  upon  the  known  aiid  ap- 
proved authority  of  those  famous  oracles  of  God, 
It  greatly  behoveth  the  church  to  have  always 
most  special  care,  lest  human  inventions  usurp  the 
room  and  title  of  divine  worship.  Hooker. 

Victorious  prince  of  York  ! 
Before  I  see  thee  seated  in  that  t  rone 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurps, 
Thejse  eyes  shall  never  close.    Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

What  art  thou,  that  usurjj'st  this  time  of  nieht. 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form?  Shak. 

Their  fox-like  thefts  are  so  rank,  as  a  man  may 
find  whole  pages  usurped  from  one  another. 

Ben  Jonsm. 
100& 
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So  he  dies, 

But  soon  revives  ;  death  over  him  no  pow'r 
Shall  long  usurp  :  ere  the  third  dawning  light 
Return,  the  stars  of  morn  shall  see  hira  rise 
Out  of  his  grave.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 

All  fountains  of  the  deep 
Broke  up,  sliall  heave  the  ocean  to  usurp 
Bej'ond  all  bounds,  till  inundation  rise 
Above  the  higliest  hills.  Milt07i. 

Farewell  court, 
Where  vice  not  only  hath  usurpt  the  place. 
But  the  reward,  and  even  the  name,  of  virtue. 

Denham. 

Your  care  about  your  banks  infers  a  fear 
Of  threat'ning  floods  and  inundations  near  : 
If  so,  a  just  reprize  would  only  be 
Of  what  the  land  usurp'd  upon  the  sea.  Dryden. 

Who  next  usurps  will  a  just  prince  appear. 
So  much  your  ruin  will  his  reign  endear.  Dryden- 

Struggling  in  vain,  impatient  of  her  load. 
And  lab'riiig  underneath  the  pond'rous  God, 
The  more  she  strove  to  shake  him  from  her  breast, 
With  more  and  far  superiour  force  he  press'd, 
Commaiuls  his  entrance,  and  without  controul 
Usurps  her  organs,  and  inspires  her  soul.  Dryden. 

Who 's  this,  that  dares  usurp 
The  guards  and  habit  of  Nuiuidia's  prince  ? 

Addkon's  Cato. 

Usurpa'tion.  n.  s.  [usurpation,  Fr. 
from  usurp.']  Forcible,  unjust,  illegal 
seizure  or  possession. 

The  Piercies, 
Finding  his  xisurpathm  nmst  unjust, 
Eudeavour  d  iny  advancement  to  the  throne. i'/m/c 

Succeeding  Kings  recovery  of  their  right  from 
Uiijust  usurpations,  shall  never  be  prpjud  ced  by 
any  act  of  uiine.  •^n?  Charlis 

'J  o  raise  a  tempest  <  n  the  sea  was  usurijiitinn 
on  the  prerogative  of  Neptune,  who  had  given  him 
no  leave,  Dryden. 

O  baseness  to  support  a  tyrant  throne. 
And  crush  your  freeborn  brethren  of  the  world  ; 
Nay,  to  become  a  part  of  usurpation, 
T  espouse  tlie  tyrant's  person  and  her  crimes.  Dry. 

Wiiatever  opposition  was  made  to  the  usurpa- 
tions I'f  kiiig  James,  proceeded  altogether  from 
the  church  of  England.  SwiJ't. 

Usu'rper.  n.  s.  [from  usurp.]  One  who 
seizes  or  possesses  that  to  which  he  has 
no  ri^ht.  It  is  generally  used  of  one 
■who  excludes  the  right  heir  from  the 
throne. 

Ever  sithence  he  hath  contiinied  his  first  usurped 
power,  and  now  exacteth  upon  all  men  what  he 
list :  so  that  now  to  subdue  or  expel  an  usurper, 
should  be  no  unjust  enterprize,  but  a  restitution 
ofantii-nt  right  unto  the  crown.  Spenser. 

Ricliard  duke  of  York 
Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  English  crown  ; 
And  that  your  majesty  was  an  usurper.  Shakesp. 

But  this  usiir/^er  his  encroachment  proud 
Stays  not  on  man  ;  to  God  his  tow'r  intends 
Siege  and  defiance.  Milton. 

Few  usurpers  to  the  shades  descend 
By  a  dry  death,  or  with  a  quiet  end.  Dryden. 

He  griev'd,  the  land  he  freed  should  be  op- 
press'd, 

And  he  less  for  it  than  usuTTjerjdo.  Dryden. 
Usu'rpingly.  arfy.  [fromuiurp.]  With- 
out just  claim. 

Lay  aside  the  sword. 
Which  sways  usurpingly  these  several  titles. 
And  put  the  same  into  young  .Arthur's  hand. 
Thy  right  royal  sovereign.       Shakesp.  King  John. 

Usury,  n.  s.    [rtsure,  Fr.  u.nirn,  Lat.] 
1.  Woney  paid  for  the  use  of  money  ;  in- 
terest. 

He  that  high  does  sit,  and  all  things  see 
With  equal  eyes,  their  merits  to  restore  ; 
Behold,  what  ye  this  day  have  done  for  me, 
And  what  1  cani.otquit,  requite  with  usuru.  V/  ens 

The  wished  day  is  come  at  last. 
That  shall,  for  all  the  pains  and  sorrows  past, 
Pay  to  her  usury  of  long  delight.  Spenser. 

Our  angles  are  like  money  put  to  usury ;  they 
may  tluive,  thcugh  we  sit  still  and  do  nothii.i;. 

Walton's  Angler. 


What  he  borrows  from  the  antientj,  he  repays 
with  usury  of  his  own  ;  in  coin  as  good,  and  almost 
as  universally  valuable.      Dryd.  Ded.  to  Juvenal. 
2.  The  practice  of  taking  interest.    It  is 
commonly  used  with  some  reproach. 

Usury  bringeth  the  treasure  of  a  realm  into  few 
hands  :  for  the  usurer  being  at  certainties,  and 
others  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end  most  of  the  mo- 
ney will  be  in  the  box.  Bacon. 
Ute'nsil.  n.  s.  [utensile,  Fr.  ufensile, 
low  Lat.]  An  instrument  for  any  use, 
such  as  the  vessels  of  the  kitchen,  or 
tools  of  a  trade. 

Burn  but  his  books  ;  he  has  brave  utensils, 
Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he  'II  deck  withal. 

Shakesp. 

Mules  after  these,  camels  and  dromedaries. 
And  wagsons  fraught  with  utensils  of  war.  Milton. 

Tithes  and  lands  given  to  God  are  never,  and 
plate,  vestments,  and  other  sacred  utensils,  are  sel- 
dom consecrated.  South. 

The  springs  of  life  their  former  vigour  feel  ; 
Such  zeal  he  had  for  that  vile  utensil.Garth's  Diip. 

Uterine,    adj.    [uterin,  Fr.  uttrinus, 
Lat.  ]    Belonging  to  the  womb. 

Ill  hot  climates,  and  where  the  uterine  parts  ex- 
ceed in  heat,  by  the  coldness  of  some  simple,  they 
may  be  reduced  unto  a  coiicefitive  constitution. 

Brown's  Vulgar  EiTours. 
The  vessels  of  the  interiour  glandulous  sub- 
stance of  the  womb  are  contorted  with  turnings 
and  meanders,  that  they  mightaccommodate  them- 
selves without  dani;er  of  rupture  to  the  necessary 
extension  of  the  uterine  substance.  Ray. 

UTERUS,  n.  s.  [Lat.]  The  womb. 
Uti  lity,  n.  s.  [utility,  Fr.  utilitas, 
Lat.]  Usefulness  ;  profit ;  convenience  ; 
advantageousness ;  applied  to  things 
only  :  as,  this  book  is  of  great  utility  ; 
not,  this  book  was  written  for  the  utility 
of  scholars. 

'I'hose  tilings  which  have  long  gone  together 
are  confederate  ;  whereas  new  things  piece  not  so 
well  ;  but  tliougli  they  help  liy  their  utility,  yet 
they  trouble  by  their  inconfirmity.  Bac.  Nat.  Hist. 

Siiould  we  blindly  obey  thp  reslraints  of  physi- 
cians and  astrologers,  we  should  confine  the  utility 
of  physick  unto  a  very  tew  days.    Hr.  Vulg.  Err. 

]M.  Zuliclicm  desired  me  that  1  would  gire  a  re- 
latirjii  of  the  cure  i.f  the  gout,  that  might  be  made 
puhlick,  as  a  thing  which  might  prove  of  common 
utility  to  so  great  numbers  as  were  subject  to  that 
disease.  Temple. 
U'tis.  n.  s.  A  word  which  probably  is 
corrupted,  at  least  is  not  now  understood. 
Utis  was  the  octave  of  a  saint's  day,  and 
may  perhaps  be  taken  for  any  festivity. 

Then  here  will  be  old  utis;  it  will  be  an  excel- 
lent stratagem.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Utmost,  adj.  [utmcej-r.  Sax.  from 
urcejT.] 

1,  Extreme  ;  placed  at  the  extremity. 

Much  like  a  subtile  spider,  which  doth  sit 
In  middle  of  her  web,  which  spreadeth  wide  ; 

If  aught  do  touch  the  utmost  thread  of  it, 
She  feels  it  instantly  on  every  side.  Davies. 

As  far  remov'd  from  God,  and  light  of  heav'n. 
As  from  the  center  thrice  to  tli'  utmost  pole.  Milt. 

1  went,  by  your  command. 
To  view  the  utmost  limits  of  the  land.  Dryden. 

2.  Being  in  the  highest  degree. 

I'll  undertake  to  hri'iff  him, 
■   here  he  shall  answer  by  a  lawful  form. 
In  peace,  to  his  utmost  peril.   Shakelp.  Coriolanus. 

U'tmost.  n.  s.  'I'he  most  I  hat  can  be  ; 
the  greatest  power  ;  the  highest  degree  ; 
the  greatest  effort. 

What  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  th'  utmost  of  a  man.  Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

1  will  be  free, 
Even  to  the  utmost  as  I  please  in  words.  Shakesp. 


Such  a  conscience,  as  has  employed  the  utmost 
of  its  ability  to  give  itself  the  best  infoiraation, 
and  clearest  knowledge  of  its  duty,  that  it  can,  is 
a  rational  ground  for  a  man  to  build  such  an  hope 
upon.  S»i,th. 

Try  your  fortune. 
— I  have  to  the  titmost.    Dost  thou  think  me  dej- 
perate 

Without  just  cause  Dryden's  All  for  I., me. 

A  man,  having  carefully  enquired  into  all  the 
grounds  of  probability  and  unlikeliness,  and  done 
his  utmost  to  inform  himself  in  all  particulars,  may 
come  to  acknowledge  on  which  side  the  probabi- 
lity rests.  Locke. 

The  enemy  thinks  of  raising  threescore  thou- 
sand men  :  let  us  perform  our  utmost,  and  we  shall 
overwhelm  them  with  our  multitudes.  Addison. 

U'tter.  ad;,    [uttep.  Sax.] 

1.  Situate  on  the  outside,  or  remote  from 
the  centre. 

In  my  flight 

Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne, 
I  sung  of  chaos  and  eternal  night.  Milton, 

2.  Placed  beyond  any  compass ;  out  of 
any  place. 

Pursue  these  sons  of  darkness  ;  drive  tliem  out 
From  all  heav'n's  bounds  into  the  utter  deep.W^it. 

3.  Extreme  ;  excessive  ;  utmost.  This 
seems  to  be  Milton's  meaning  here, 
though  the  former  sense  may  serve. 

Such  place  eternal  justice  had  prepar'd 
For  those  rebellious  ;  here  their  prison  ordain'd 
In  utter  darkness  ;  and  their  portion  set 
As  far  remov'd  from  God,  and  light  of  heav'n, 
As  from  the  center  thrice  to  th'  utmost  pole.  Milt. 

4.  Complete ;  total. 

The  parliament  thought  the  utter  taking  it  awaj 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom. 

Clarendon. 

5.  Peremptory. 

There  could  not  be  any  other  estimate  made  of 
the  loss,  than  by  the  utter  refusal  of  the  auxiliary 
regiments  of  London  ami  Kent  to  march  farther. 

Clarendon. 

6.  Perfect  ;  mere. 

They  feel  fewer  corporal  pains,  and  are  utter 
strangers  to  all  those  anxious  thoughts  which  dis- 
quiet mankind.  Alterbury. 

To  U'tter.  v,  a,  [from  the  adjective ; 
to  make  publick,  or  let  out ;  palam 
focere.] 

1.  To  speak  ;  to  pronounce  ;  to  express. 

Men  spake  not  with  the  instruments  of  writing, 
neither  writ  with  the  instruments  of  speech  ;  and 
yet  things  recorded  witli  the  one,  and  uttered  with 
the  other,  may  be  preached  well  enough  with  both. 

Hooker. 

These  very  words  I've  heard  him  utter.  Shah. 
There 's  more  guld  :  but,  sirrah. 
We  say  the  dead  are  well.    Bring  it  to  that. 
The  gold  I  give  thee  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttm')i.!j  throat.  Shakesp. 

Shall  not  they  teach  thee  and  tell  thee,  and  ut- 
ter words  but  of  their  heart  ?  Job,  viii.  10. 

Who  knows  but  his  poor  bleeding  heart. 
Amidst  its  agonies,  remember'd  Marcia, 
And  the  last  words  he  %Mer'd  call'd  me  cruel  ! 

Addison. 

2.  To  disclose ;  to  discover  ;  to  publish. 

When  do  partial  and  sinister  affections  more 
utter  themselves,  than  when  an  election  is  com- 
raitted  to  many  ?  Whitgifte. 

Were  it  folly  to  be  modest  in  utterij;^  what  is 
known  to  all  the  world  ?  Raleigh. 

I  meant  my  words  should  not  reach  y^ar  ears  ; 
but  what  I  utter'd  was  most  true. 

Dryd.  All  Jar  Love. 

3.  To  sell ;  to  vend. 

Such  mortal  drugs  I  have,  but  Mantua's  Ian 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Shakesp.  Romen  and  Juliet. 
They  bring  it  home,  and  utter  it  commonly  by 
the  name  of  Newfoundland  fish. 

Abbot's  Description  of  the  W<n-i.l.. 
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Tlie  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire  grasiers  feed 
yearly  great  droves  of  cattle  in  the  north  quarter 
of  Cornwall,  and  utter  them  at  home. 

Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall 
,  To  disperse  ;  to  emit  at  large. 

To  preserve  us  from  niin,  the  whole  kingdom 
should  continue  in  a  firm  resolution  never  to  re 
ceive  or  titter  lliis  fatal  coin.  Swift 

U'tterable.    adj.    [from  utter.]  Ex- 
pressible ;  such  as  may  be  uttered. 
U  tterance,  n.  s.    [from  utttr.] 
1.  Pronunciation  ;  manner  of  speaking. 
He  with  utt'rance  grave,  and  countenance  sad 
From  point  to  point  discours'd  his  voyage.  Spens 
iMany  a  man  thinks  admirably  well,  w  ho  has  a 
poor  titttrance ;   while  others  nave  a  charming 
manner  of  speech,  but  their  ttioughts  are  trifling. 

Watts- 

.  [Outrance,  Fr.]  Extremity  ;  terms  of 
extreme  hostility.    Out  of  use. 

Of  him  I  gatlier'<l  honour  ; 
Which  he  to  seek  of  me  again  perforce. 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance,  Shakesp.Cymbeline. 

Come,  fate,  into  tlie  list. 
And  cliampiuw  me  to  tli'  utterance.  Shak.  Macbeth. 
3.  Vocal  expression  ;  emission  from  the 
mouth. 

Till  Adam,  though  no  less  than  Eve  abash'd. 
At  length  gave  uttera.ice  to  these  words  constrain'd. 

Milton. 

Speaking  is  a  sensible  expression  of  the  notions 
of  tlie  mind,  by  several  discriminations  ofutteiance 
of  voice,  used  as  siaiis,  having  by  consent  several 
determinate  significancies.  Holder. 

There  have  been  some  inventions,  which  have 
been  able  for  the  utterance  of  articulate  sounds,  as 
the  speaking  of  certain  words. 

Wilkins's  Mathematical  Magick. 
U'tterer.  71.  s.    [from  utter.] 

1.  One  who  pronounces. 

2.  A  divulger  ;  a  discloser. 
Utterers  of  secrets  he  from  thence  debarr'd  ; 

Babblers  of  folly,  and  blazers  of  crime.  Spenser. 

3.  A  seller ;  a  vender. 
U'tterly.   adv.    [from  utter.]    Fully ; 

completely  ;  perfectly.     For  the  most 
part  in  an  ill  sense. 

God,  whose  property  is  to  shew  his  mercies  then 
greatest,  when  they  are  nearest  to  be  utterly  de- 
spaired. Hooker. 

Arguments  taken  from  the  authority  of  men, 
may  not  only  so  far  forth  as  hath  been  declared, 
but  further  also,  be  of  some  force  in  human  sci- 
ences ;  which  force,  be  it  never  so  small,  doth 
shew  that  they  are  not  utterly  naught.  Hooker. 

All  your  int'rest  in  those  territories 
Is  utterly  bereft  you  ;  all  is  lost.  Shak.  Henry  VI. 

He  was  so  utterly  tired  with  an  employment  so 
contrary  to  his  humour,  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  means  that  would  lead  him  out  of  it.  Clarend. 

There  is  no  where  any  nation  so  utterly  lost  to 
all  things  of  law  and  morality,  as  not  to  believe 
the  existence  of  God.  Wilkins. 

While  in  the  flesh,  we  cannot  be  utterly  insensi- 
ble of  the  afflictions  that  befal  us.  Atterbury. 

U'ttermost.  adj.    [from  utter.] 

1 .  Extreme  ;  being  in  the  highest  degree. 

Bereave  me  not. 
Whereon  I  live  !  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid. 
Thy  counsel,  in  this  uttermost  distress.  Milton. 

2.  JVi^ost  remote. 
The  land,  from  the  uttermost  end  of  the  straits 

on  Peru  side,  did  go  towards  the  south. 

Abbot's  Description  of  the  World. 

U'ttermost.  n.  s.    The  greatest. 

There  needeth  neither  promise  nor  persuasion 
to  make  her  do  het  uttermost  for  her  father's  ser- 
vice. Sidney. 
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He  cannot  have  sufficient  honour  done  unto  him  ; 
but  the  uttermost  we  can  do,  we  must.  Hooker. 

U'vEOUS.  adj.    [from  uva,  l^t.] 

The  uveous  coat,  or  iris,  of  the  eye,  hath  a  mus 
culous  power,  and  can  dilate  and  contract  that 
round  hole  in  it,  called  the  pupil. Hai/  on  the  Great 

VULCA  NQ.  n.  s.  [Ital.]  A  burning 
mountain :  it  is  commonly  written,  after 
the  Italian,  volcano. 

Earth  calcined  flies  off  into  the  air  ;  the  ashes 
of  burning  mountains,  \xivolcanos,  will  be  carried 
to  great  distances.  Arbuthnot. 

Vu'lgar.  adj.  [vulgaire,  Fr.  vulgaris, 
Lat.] 

1.  Plebeian  ;  suiting  to  the  common  peo- 
ple ;  practised  among  the  common  peo- 
ple. 

Men  who  have  passed  all  their  time  in  low  and 
vulgar  life,  cannot  have  a  suitable  idea  of  the  seve- 
ral Deauties  and  blemishes  in  the  actions  of  great 
men.  Addisen. 

2.  Vernacular ;  national. 
It  might  be  more  useful  to  tlie  English  reader, 

who  was  to  be  his  immediate  care,  to  write  in  mir 
vulgar  language.  Fell. 

3.  Mean  ;  low  ;  being  of  the  common  rate. 

It  requiring  too  creat  a  sagacity  for  vulgar 
minds  to  draw  the  lii'e  between  virtue  and  vice, 
no  wonder  if  most  men  attempt  not  a  laborious 
scrutiny  into  things  themselves,  but  only  take 
names  and  words,  and  so  rest  in  them.  South. 

Now  wasting  years  my  former  strength  confound, 
And  added  woes  have  bow'd  nie  to  the  ground  : 
Yet  by  the  stubble  you  may  guess  the  grain, 
And  mark  the  ruins  of  no  vulgar  man.  Broome. 

Publick  ;  commonly  bruited. 

Do  you  hear  aught  of  a  battle  toward  ? 
—Most  sure,  and  vulgar  ;  every  one  hears  that. 

Shakesp. 

Vu'lgar.    n.  s.     [vulgaire,  Fr.]  The 
common  people. 

I  'II  about  ; 

Drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets.  Shakesp. 

'J'hose  men,  and  llieir  adherents,  were  then  look- 
ed upon  by  the  afl^righted  vulgar  as  greater  pro- 
tectors of  their  laws  and  liberties  than  myself 

King  Charles. 

The  most  considering  and  wisest  men,  in  all 
ages  and  nations,  have  constantly  differed  from 
the  vulgar  in  their  thought.  Wilkim. 

The  vulgar  imagine  die  pretender  to  have  been 
a  child  imposed  upon  the  nation  by  the  fraudulent 
zeal  of  his  parents,  and  their  bigoted  counsellors. 

Swift. 

Vu'lgarism.  n.  s.  [from  vulgar.]  Cross- 
ness ;  meanness ;  vulgarity. 

The  great  events  of  Greek  and  Roman  fable  and 
history,  which  early  education,  and  the  usual 
course  of  reading,  have  made  familiar  and  interest- 
ing to  all  Europe,  without  being  degraded  by  the 
vulgarism  of  ordinary  life  in  any  country  .Reynolds. 

Vulga'rity.  n.  s.    [from  vulgar.] 

1.  Meanness  ;  state  of  the  lowest  people. 

Although  their  condition  may  place  them  many 
spheres  above  the  multitude  ;  yet  are  they  still 
within  the  line  of  vulgarity,  and  democratical  ene- 
mies to  truth.  Brown. 

True  it  is,  and  1  hope  I  shall  not  offend  their 
vulgarities  if  I  say,  tbey  are  daily  mocked  into  er- 
ror by  devisers.  Broion. 

2.  Mean  or  gross  mode. 
Is  the  grandesophos  of  Persius,  and  the  subli- 
mity of  Juvenal,  to  be  circumscribed  with  the 
meanness  of  words,  and  vulgarity  of  expression  ? 

Dryden's  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 
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Vu'lgarly.  adv.  [from  vulgar.]  Com- 
monly ;  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  among 
the  common  people. 

He  was,  which  people  much  respect 
In  piinces,  and  which  pleases  vulgarly. 
Of  aoodly  personage  and  of  sweet  aspect.  Daniel. 

He  lliut  believes  himself  uncapable  of  pardon, 
goes  on  without  thought  of  reforming  ;  such  an 
one  we  call  vulgarli/  a  desperate  person. 

Hammond's  Practical  Catechism. 
As  it  is  vulgarly  understood,  that  he  cut  a  pas- 
sage for  his  army  tlirougli  these  mighty  mountains, 
it  may  seem  incredible     Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Vulnerable,  adj.  [vulnerable,  Fr. 
vwlnerabilis,Lat.]  Susceptive  of  wounds ; 
liable  to  external  injuries. 

Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests  ; 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  born.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Acliilles,  though  dipt  in  Styx,  yet  having  his 
heel  untouched  by  that  water,  although  he  were 
fortified  elsewhere,  he  was  slain  in  that  part,  as 
only  vulnerable  in  the  inferior  and  brutal  part. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Vulnerary,  adj.  [vulneraire,  Fr.  vul- 
ncrarius,  Lat.]  Useful  in  the  cure  of 
wounds. 

Try  whether  the  same  effect  will  not  ensue  by 
common  vulnerary  plaisters.    Browns  Vulgar  Err. 

I  ke[jt  the  orifice  open,  and  prescribed  liim  vul- 
neraries.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

To  Vu'lnkrate.  v.  a.  [vulnero,  Lat.] 
To  wound  ;  to  hurt. 

There  is  an  intercourse  between  the  magnetick 
unguent  and  the  vulueratcd  body.    Glanv.  Scepsis. 

Vulpine,   adj.    [vulpinus,  I^t.]  Be- 
longing to  a  fox. 
Vu'lture.  n.  s.    [vullnr,  Lat.]  A  large 
bird  of  prey,  remarkable  for  voracity.  . 

Nor  the  night  raven,  that  still  deadlv  yells. 
Nor  griesly  vultures,  makes  us  once  attear'd, Spen, 

We've  willing  dames  enough  ;  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  so  many 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves.  Shakesp. 

A  rav'nous  vulture  in  his  oi  en'd  side 
Her  crooked  beak  and  cruel  talons  tried.  Dryden. 

Vu  LTURiNE.    adj.      [vulturinus,  Lat.] 

Belonging  to  a  vulture. 
U  vula,  n.  s.  [uvula,  Lat]   In  anatomy, 
a  round  soft  spongeous  body,  suspended 
from  the  palate,  near  the  foramina  of 
the  nostrils,  over  the  glottis.  Diet. 

By  an  instrument  bended  up  at  one  end,  I  got 
up  behind  l\\e  uvula.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

UXORIOUS,  adj.  [7ixorius,  Lat.]  Sub- 
missively fond  of  a  wife  ;  infected  witli 
connubial  dotage. 

Towards  his  queen  he  was  nothing  uxtirious,  nor 
scarce  indulgent ;  but  compai;ionable  and  respec- 
tive. Bacon. 

That  uxorious  king,  whose  heart,  though  large, 
Beguil'd  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 
To  idols  foul.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

How  wouldst  thou  insult. 
When  I  must  live  uxmous  to  thy  will 
In  perfect  thraldom  !  how  again  betray  me  !  Milt. 

Uxo'riously.  adj.  [from  uxorious.] 
With  fond  submission  to  a  wife. 

If  thou  art  thus  uioriously  inclin'd 
To  bear  thy  bondage  with  a  willing  mind. 
Prepare  thy  neck.  Dryden  s  Juvenal. 

Uxo'riousness.  n.s.  [from  uxorious.] 
Connubial  dotage  ;  fond  submission  t& 
a  wife. 
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"^U^  Is  a  letter  of  which  the  form  is  not 
'  to  be  found  in  the  alphabets  of  the 
learned  languages  ;  though  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  by  our  w  is  expressed  the 
sound  of  the  Roman  v,  and  the  Eolick/. 
Both  the  form  and  sound  are  excluded 
from  the  languages  derived  from  the 
Latin. 

Wis  sometimes  improperly  used  in  diph- 
thongs as  a  vowel  for  u  ;  view,  strew : 
the  sound  of  it;  consonant,  if  it  be  a  con- 
sonant, is  uniform. 

To  Wa  bble,  v.  n.  [a  low  barbarous 
word.]  To  move  from  side  to  side  ;  to 
change  direction. 

If  ill  your  work  you  find  it  wabble;  that  is 
that  one  side  of  ttie  flat  inclines  to  tlie  right  or 
left  hand,  wilh  soft  blows  of  an  hannner  set  it  to 
rights,  and  thin  5Crew  it  hard  up.  Moion. 

Wad.  n.  s.    [})eo&,  hay,  .Sax.] 

1.  A  bundle  of  straw  or  other  loose  mat- 
ter thrust  close  together. 

2.  Wadd,  or  black  lead,  is  a  mineral  of 
great  use  and  value.  Woodward 

Wa'dding.  U.S.  [from  uiad,  vad,  Is- 
landick.]  A  kind  of  soft  stuff  loosely 
woven,  with  which  the  skirts  of  coats 
are  stuffed  out. 

Wa'ddle.  V,  n.    [wngghelen,  Dut.  to 
waggle;  whence,  by  a  casual  corrup- 
tion, waddle.^    To  shake,  in  walking 
from  side  to  side ;  to  deviate  in  motion 
from  a  right  line. 

She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about. SAa/c, 

'I'he  strutting  petticoat  smooths  and  levels  all 
distinctions  ;  while  I  cannot  but  be  troubled  to 
see  so  many  well-shaped  iiniocciit  virgins  bloated 
up,  and  waddling  up  and  down,  like  bi"-bellied 
women.  spectator. 

The  farmer's  goose, 

Grown  fat  with  corn  and  sitting  still, 

Can  scarce  get  o'er  the  barn-door  sill. 

And  hardly  waddles  forth  to  cool 

Her  belly  "in  the  neiglib'ring  pool.  Swift. 

ljuhiess,  of  business  the  directing  soul. 
To  human  heads  like  biass  to  the  bowl  ; 
Which,  as  more  pund'ious,  makes  their  aim  mure 
true. 

Obliquely  waddling  to  the  mark  in  vievir.  Pope. 

She  drawls  her  words,  and  waddles  in  her  pace  ; 
Uuwasht  her  hands,  and  much  besnuti  t  lier  face. 

Young. 

To  Wade.  i'.  n.   [from  vadum,  Lat.  pro- 
nounced wad  urn.] 
I.  To  walk  through  the  waters  ;  to  pass 
water  without  swimming. 

We  'II  wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's 
blood.  Shakeip. 
She  waded  through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  off. 

Shakesp. 

I  am  in  blood 
Slept  in  so  far,  that,  jhould  i  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.  Shak.  Much. 

He  staid  seven  days  at  the  Crassus,  until  a 
bridge  was  made  for  the  transporting  of  his  army, 
for  that  the  river  was  not  to  be  waded  over. 

Knolki's  History  of  the  Turks. 
Then,  since  fortune's  favours  fade, 
You  that  in  her  arms  do  sleep, 

Learu  to  swim,  and  not  to  wade. 
For  the  hearts  of  kings  are  deep.  Wotton'sPoem, 
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With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet  pursues  his 
way, 

And  swims,  or  sinks,  ot  viades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 

Milton. 

It  is  hard  to  wade  deep  in  baths  where  springs 
arise.  Broun. 

Fowls  that  frequent  waters,  and  only  wade,  Jiave 
as  well  long  legs  as  long  necks  ;  and  those  that  are 
made  for  swimming  have  feet  like  oars. 

Mare's  Divine  Dialogues. 
2.  To  pass  difficultly  and  laboriously. 

They  were  not  permitted  to  enter  into  war,  nor 
conclude  any  league  of  peace,  nor  to  made  through 
any  act  of  moment  between  them  and  foreign 
states,  unJess  the  oracle  of  God,  or  his  prophets, 
were  first  consulted  with.  Hooker. 

I  have  waded  through  the  whole  cause,  search- 
ing the  truth  by  the  causes  of  truth.  Hooker. 

virtue  gives  herself  light,  through  darkness  for 
to  wade.  Spenser. 

Occasions  you  have  met  with  to  excite  your  fa- 
culties to  xoade  a  little  farther  into  the  positive  part 
of  these  doctrines.  Hammond. 

1  should  chuse  rather  with  spitting  and  scorn  to 
be  tumbled  into  the  dust  in  blood,  bearing  witiieis 
to  any  known  truth  of  our  Lord  ;  than,  by  a  Oe 
nial  of  those  truths,  through  blood  and  pei  jiirv 
wade  to  a  sceptre,  and  lord  it  in  a  throne.  S'>uth 

'Tis  not  to  my  purpose  to  wade  into  those  hot 
tomless  controversies,  which,  like  a  gulph,  have 
swallowed  up  so  much  time  of  learned  men. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
The  dame 

Now  tried  the  stairs,  and  wading  through  the  night, 
Search'd  all  the  deep  recess,  and  usher  d  into  light. 

Dry  den. 

The  wrathful  god  then  plunges  from  above, 
And  where  in  thickest  waves  the  sparkles  drove, 
There  lights,  and  wades  through  fumes,  and  gropes 
his  way, 

Half-sing"<l,  half-stifled.  Dryden. 

The  kind's  admirable  conduct  has  waded  through 
all  these  difficulties.  Davenant. 

Simonides,  the  more  he  contemplated  the  na- 
ture of  tlie  Deity,  found  that  he  waded  but  the 
more  out  of  his  depth,  and  that  he  lost  himself  in 
the  thought.  Addison. 

Wa'fer.  71.  s.    [wafel,  Dut.] 

1.  A  thin  cake. 

Wife,  make  us  a  dinner ;  spare  flesh,  neither 
corn  ; 

Make  wafers  and  cakes,  for  our  sheepe  must  be 
sborne.  Titsser. 
Poor  Sanclio  they  persuaded  that  he  enjoyed  a 
great  dominion,  and  then  gave  him  nothing  to  sub- 
sist upon  but  wafers  and  marmalade.  Pope. 

2.  The  bread  given  in  the  eucharist  by 
the  Romanists. 

That  the  same  bi)dy  of  Christ  should  be  in  a 
thousand  places  at  once  ;  that  the  whole  body 
should  lie  hid  in  a  little  thin  wafer,  yet  so  that 
the  members  thereof  should  not  one  run  into  an- 
other, but  cdiiliniie  distinct,  and  have  an  order 
agreeable  to  a  man's  body,  it  doth  exceed  reason. 

Hall. 

3.  Paste  made  to  close  letters. 

To  Waft.  v.  a.  preter.  wafted,  or  per- 
haps waft ;  participle  passive  wafted  or 
waft,    [probably  from  wave.] 

1.  To  carry  through  the  air  or  on  the 
water. 

A  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits. 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er. 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide.  Shakesp. 

Our  high  admiral 
Shall  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet.  .Shakesp. 
Thence  wafted  with  a  merry  gale. 
Sees  Leinsler,  and  the  golden  vale.  Draytm. 
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Nor  dares  his  transport-vessel  cross  the  wares. 
With  such  whose  bones  are  not  compos'd  in  graves 
A  hundred  years  they  wander  on  the  shore  ; 
At  length,  their  penance  done,  are  wafted  o'er. 

Dryden. 

Lend  to  this  wretch  your  hand,  and  waft  him  o'er 
To  the  sweet  banks  of  yon  forbidden  shore.  Dri/d. 

From  hence  might  first  spring  that  opinitin  of 
the  vehicles  of  spirits  ;  the  vulgar  conceiving  that 
the  breath  was  that  wherein  the  soul  was  wafted 
and  carried  away.  Roy 

They  before  wafted  over  their  troops  into  Sicily 
ill  open  vessels.  Arbuthnoton  Coins. 

In  vain  you  tell  yonr  parting  lover, 

You  wish  fair  winds  may  waft  him  over  : 

Alas  !  what  winds  can  happy  prove, 

That  bear  me  far  from  what  1  love  ?  Prior. 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.  Pope. 

2.  To  buoy  ;  to  make  float ;  to  hinder 
from  sinking. 

Whether  cripples,  who  have  lost  their  thighs, 
will  not  sink  hut  float;  their  lungs  being  able  to 
waft  up  their  bodies,  which  are  in  others  over- 
poised by  the  hinder  legs,  we  have  not  made  ex- 
periment. Brown's  Vulgar  Errours 

3.  To  beckon ;  to  inform  by  a  sign  of  any 
thing  moving. 

Tn  Waft.  v.  n.    To  float. 

It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  she  knew, 
That  what  before  she  hut  surmis'd,  was  true  Dry. 

Those  trumpets  his  triumphant  entry  tell, 
And  now  the  shouts  waft  near  the  citadel.  Dryd. 

Waft.  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  floating  body.    I  know  not  whether 

authorized. 

From  the  bellowing  east  oft  the  whirlwind's  p 
wing 

Sweeps  up  the  burthen  of  whole  wintry  plains,  l 
In  one  wide  waft.  Thomson's  Winter.  I 

2.  Motion  of  a  streamer.  Used  as  a  token  I. 
or  mean  of  information  at  sea.  j 

Wa'ftage.  n.  s.  [from  waft."]  Carriage 
by  water  or  air.    Not  in  use. 

What  ship  of  Epidamiium  stays  for  me  ? 
—A  ship  you  sent  iiie  to,  to  hire  waftage.  Sliakttp, 

I  stalk  about  her  door. 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks. 
Staying  for  waftage.  Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Wa'fter.  n.  s.  [from  tv aft.]  A  passage 
boat.  Ainsworth.f 

Wa'fture.  n.  s.  [from  waft.]  The  act 
of  waving.    Not  in  use. 

You  answer'd  not ; 
But  with  an  angry  wnfture  of  your  hand 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you.  Shak  Julius  Ccesor.' 

To  Wao.  v.  a.  [Jjajian,  Sax.  waggen,, 
Dut]  To  move  lightly;  to  shake 
slightly, 

Vou  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise. 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heav'n 

Shakerp. 

All  that  pass  hiss  and  wag  their  heads  at  thee. 

Lamentations,  ii.  15. 
Thou  canst  not  wag  thy  finger,  or  begin 
The  least  light  motion,  but  it  tends  to  sin.  Dryd. 
So  have  1  seen  in  black  and  white, 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpye  bight. 

Majestically  stalk  ; 
A  stalely,  worthless  animal, 
Tliat  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail, 

.\ll  flulter,  pride,  and  talk.  Swifi. 

To  Wag.  v.  u. 

1.  To  be  in  quick  or  ludicrous  motion. 
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Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife  has  all. 
For  women  are  slirews,  both  short  and  tall ; 
"I'is  merry  in  the  hall,  where  beards  wag  all.  Shak. 

I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian. 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw.  Shakesp. 

I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme. 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  \u\iger wag.  Shak.  Haml. 

2.  To  ffo  ;  to  pack  off. 

I  will  pruvoke  him  to 't,  or  let  him  wag.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  moved. 

Her  charms  she  mutter'd  o'er  ; 
And  yet  the  resty  sieve  wagg'd  ne'er  the  more : 
I  wept  for  woe,  Dryden's  Theocritus. 

Wag.  II.  s.  [pcejan,  Sax.  to  cheat.]  Any 
vone  ludicrously  mischievous ;  a  merry 
droll. 

Cupid  tho  wag,  that  lately  cnnquer'd  had 
Wise  counsellors,  stout  captains  puissant  j 
And  tied  them  fast  to  lead  his  triumphs  bad. 
Glutted   with  them,  now  plays  with  meanest 
things.  Sidney. 
Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  v  ag  o'  th'  two  ?  Shak. 
We  wink  at  wags  when  they  offend, 
And  spare  the  boy,  iti  hopes  the  man  may  mend. 

Dryden. 

A  counsellor  never  pleaded  without  a  piece  of 
packthread  in  his  hand,  which  he  used  to  twist 
about  a  finger  all  the  while  he  was  speaking :  the 
wags  used  to  call  it  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 

Addison. 

Wage.  n.  s.  the  plural  wages  is  now  only 
.used,  [wegen,  or  wagen,  Germ,  gages, 
Fr.] 

1 .  Pay  given  for  service. 

All  friends  shall  taste 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cup  of  their  deservings.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
The  last  petition  is  for  my  men  ;  tl  ey  are  the 
poorest, 

But  poverty  could  never  draw  them  from  me  ; 
That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  them. 
And  something  over  to  remember  me.  Shakesp, 

He  with  a  mighty  wage, 
Won  such,  themselves  by  oath  as  deeply  durst 
engage.  Drayton. 
By  'loin  J'humb,  a  fairy  page, 
He  sent  it,  and  doth  him  engage, 
By  promise  of  a  mighty  wa^e. 
It  secretly  to  carry.  ~Draytmi's  Nymphid. 

The  thing  itself  is  not  only  our  diity,  "hut  our 
glory  :  and  he  who  hath  done  this  work,  has  in 
the  very  work  partly  received  his  roages.  Soi:tti. 

2.  Gage;  pledge.  Ainmwrth. 
To  Wage.  v.  a.  [The origination  of  this 

word,  which  is  now  only  used  in  the 
phrase  to  wage  war,  is  not  easily  dis- 
covered; waegen,  in  German,  is  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  dangerous.] 
.  To  attempt;  to  venture. 

We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful. 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain, 
To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless.  Shakesp. 
%  To  make ;  to  carry  on.    Applied  to 
war. 

Return  to  her,  and  fifty  nieii  disniiss'd  ! 
No  ;  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  chuse 
'Vawage  against  the  enmity  o'  th'  air, 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf.  Shak.  King  Lear. 

The  sonnes  of  Greece  wag'd  war  at  Troy  .Chapm. 

Your  reputation  wages  war  with  the  enemies  of 
yourioyal  family, even  within  their  trenches. Dri/. 

He  piiiider'd  which  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 
To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  wit.  Dryd. 
1.  [From  wage,  wages.]    To  set  to  hire. 
Not  in  use. 

I'hou  must  wage 
Thy  works  for  wealth,  and  life  for  gold  engage. 

Spenser. 

L  To  take  to  hire ;  to  hire  for  pay ;  to 
hold  in  pay  ;  to  employ  for  wages.  Ob- 
solete. 

I  seeni'd  his  follower,  not  partner  ;  and 
He  v)ag'd  me  with  his  countenance,  as  if 
I  had  been  mercenary.  Shakesp.  Corwlanus, 

Vol.  II. 
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The  oflicers  of  the  admiralty  having  places  »,f  so 
guild  benefit,  it  is  their  parts,  being  well  waged 
anrl  rewarded,  exactly  to  look  into  the  sound 
birilding  of  ships.  Raleigh. 

The  king  had  directed  his  courts  of  ordinary 
resort,  and  was  at  the  charge  not  only  to  wage 
justice  and  their  ministers,  out  also  to  appoint 
the  safe  custody  of  records.  Bacon. 
'  This  great  lord  came  not  over  with  any  great 
number  of  waged  soldiers.  Davies's  Ireland. 

5.  [In  law.] 

When  an  action  of  debt  is  brought  against  one, 
as  for  money  or  chattels  left  or  lent  the  defendant, 
the  defendant  may  wage  his  law  ;  that  is,  swear, 
and  certain  persons  with  him,  that  he  owes  nothing 
to  the  plaintiff  in  manner  as  he  hath  declared. 
The  offer  to  make  the  oath  is  called  wager  of  law  ; 
and  when  it  is  accomplished,  it  is  called  the 
making  or  doing  of  law.  Blount. 

WA'GER.  n.  s.  [from  wage,  to  venture.] 

J .  A  bett ;  any  thing  pledged  upon  a 

chance  or  performance. 

Love  and  Mischief  made  a  wager,  which  should 
have  most  power  in  me.  Sidney. 

Full  fast  she  fled,  ne  ever  look'd  behind  ; 
As  if  her  life  upon  the  wager  lay.  Spenser. 

As  soon  hereafter  will  1  wagers  lay 
'Gainst  what  an  oracle  shall  say  ; 
Fool  that  1  was,  to  venture  to  deny 
A  trmgue  so  us'd  to  victory  ! 
A  tongue  so  blest  by  nature  and  by  art. 
That  never  yet  it  spoke  but  gain'd  a  heart.Ci)ui/ei/. 

Besides  these  plates  for  horse-races,  the  wagers 
niav  be  as  the  persons  please.  Temple. 

Factious,  and  fav'ring  this  or  t'  other  side. 
Their  wagers  back  their  wishes.  Drydcn. 

If  any  atheist  can  stake  his  soul  for  a  wager 
against  such  an  inexhaustible  disproportion,  let 
him  never  hereafter  accuse  others  of  credulity. 

Bentley's  .'■ermons. 

2.  Subject  on  which  betts  are  laid. 

The  sea  strove  with  the  winds  which  should  be 
louder ;  and  the  shrouds  of  the  ship,  with  a  ghast- 
ful  noise,  to  them  that  were  in  it  witnessed  that 
their  ruin  was  the  wager  of  the  other's  contention. 

Sidney. 

3.  [In  law.]  An  offer  to  make  oath.  See 
To  Wage  in  law. 

Mulli|ilication  of  actions  upon  the  case  were 
rare  formerly,  and  there  by  wager  of  law  ousted  ; 
which  discouraged  many  suits.  Hale. 

To  Wa'ger.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To 
lay ;  to  pledge  as  a  bett ;  to  pledge  upon 
some  casualty  or  performance. 

'Twas  merry,  when  you  wagered  on  your  an- 
gling. Sluikesp. 

He  that  will  lay  much  to  stake  upon  every  fly- 
ing story,  may  as  well  wager  his  estate  which  way 
the  wind  will  sit  next  morning. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
I  feed  my  father's  flock  ; 
What  can  I  wager  from  the  coiiniion  stock  ?  Dryd. 

Wa'ges.  n.s.  See  Wage, 
Wa  ggery,  n.s,  [from  nrtg".]  Mischiev- 
ous merriment ;  roguish  trick  ;  sarcas- 
tical  gaiety. 

'Tis  not  the  waggeries  or  cheats  practised  among 
school-boys,  that  make  an  able  man  ;  but  the 
principles  of  justice,  generosity,  and  sobriety. 

Lorke. 

Wa'ggish.  flfi^/.  [{rom  wag.]  Knavishly 
merry  ;  merrily  mischievous  ;  frolick  ■ 
some. 

Change  fear  and  nir.eness, 
The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or,  more  truly, 
Woman  its  pretty  self,  to  waggish  cour.ige.  i^ak. 

This  new  conceit  is  the  wag^iih  sugt;estion  ol 
some  sly  and  sculkiiig  atheists. More'.?  Divine  Dial 

A  company  of  waggish  hoys  watching  of  frogs 
at  the  side  of  a  pond,  still  as  any  of  them  put  up 
their  heads,  tti«y  would  be  pelting  them  down 
with  stones.  Children,  says  one  of  the  frogs,  you 
never  consider,  that  though  this  may  be  (ilay  U> 
you,  'tis  death  to  us.  L' Estrange 
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As  boys,  on  holidays  let  loose  to  play, 
Lay  waggish  traps  for  girls  that  pass  that  way  ; 
Tlien  shout  to  see  in  dirt  and  deep  distress 
Some  silly  cit.  Dryden. 

Wa'ggishly.  adv.  [from  waggish.]  In 

a  waggish  manner. 
Wa'ggishness.  n.  s.    [from  waggish,] 

Merry  mischief. 

A  Christian  boy  in  Constantinople  had  like  to 
have  been  stoned  for  gaggitig,  i;i  a  waggishness,  a 
long  billed  fowl.  Bacon. 

To  Wa'ggle.  v.  n.  [wagghelen,  Germ.] 
To  waddle ;  to  move  from  side  to  side. 

The  sport  Basilius  would  shew  to  Zelmane,  was 
the  mounting  of  his  hawk  at  a  heron,  which  get- 
ting up  on  his u^ag-^Kng- wings  with  pain,  as  though 
the  air  next  lo  tlie  earth  were  not  fit  for  his  great 
body  to  fly  through,  was  now  grown  to  diminish 
the  sight  of  himself.  Sidney. 

W  hy  do  you  go  nodding  and  waggling  so,  as  if 
hip-shot?  says. the  goose  'o  her  gosseling. 

L'Estrange. 

Wa'gon.  n.  s.  [pa?^en,  Sax.  waeghevs, 
Dut.  vngn.  Island.] 

1,  A  heavy  carriage  for  burthens. 

The  Hungarian  tents  were  enclosed  round  with 
waggons,  one  chained  to  another. 

Knollcss  History  of  the  Turks. 
Waggons  traught  with  utensils  of  war.  Milton. 

2.  A  chariot.    Not  in  use. 

Now  fair  Phothus  'gaii  decline  in  haste 
His  weary  waggon  to  the  western  vale.  Spenser. 

Then  to  her  waggon  she  betakes. 
And  with  her  be;irs  the  witch.  Spenser. 

O  Proserpina, 
For  tlie  flowers  now  that  frighted  thou  let'st  fill 
Fr"m  Dis's  waggon.  Shakesp. 

Her  waggon  spokes  made  of  long  spinners  legs; 
The  cover  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers.  Shakesp. 

Wa'gon  AGE.  n.s.  [from  wagon.]  Money 

paitl  for  carriage  in  a  wagon. 
Wa'goner.  n.s.   [from  wagon.]  One 
wlio  drives  a  wagon. 

By  this,  the  northern  waggoner  had  set 
His  sevenfold  team  behind  the  stedfast  star. 
That  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wet.  Spenser. 

Gallup  apace,  you  fiery-fooled  steeds, 
Tow'rd  Phoebus'  mansion  !  such  a  waggoner 
As  Pliaeton  would  wbip  you  to  the  webt.  Shahesp, 

A  waggoner  took  notice,  upon  the  creaking  of  a 
wheel,  that  it  was  the  worst  wheel  that  made  most 
noi  se .  L'  Estra  nge. 

The  waggoners  that  curse  their  standing  teams 
Would  wake  e'en  drowsy  Drusus  from  his  dreams. 

Dryden. 

Wa'gtail.    n.  s.   [mofacilla,    Lat.]  A 

bird.  Aintworth. 

Waid.  [I  suppose  for  jtrf/g-Zurf.]  Crushed. 

His  horse  M'ai'ii  in  the  back,  and  shoulder  shotten, 

Shakesp. 

Waif.  n.  s.  \wavium,  waivium,  law  Lat. 
from  wave.]  Goods  found,  but  claimed 
by  no  body  ;  that  of  wliich  every  one 
waves  the  claim.  Sometimes  written 
weif,  or  wtjt. 
ToWail.  t).  rt.  [giialare,  Ittd.]  To  moan; 
to  lament ;  to  bewail. 

Wise  men  ne'er  wail  their  present  woes. 
But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail.  Shakesp. 

Say,  if  my  spouse  maintains  her  royal  trust? 
Or  if  no  more  her  absent  lord  she  wails. 
But  the  false  woman  o'er  the  wife  prevails  ?  Pope. 

To  Wail.  v.  n.  To  grieve  audibly;  to 
express  sorrow. 

Tom  shall  make  him  weep  and  wail.  Shakesp. 

I  will  wail  and  howl.  iOc.  i.  8. 

WAIL.   n.  s    Audible  sorrow. 

.Ari'und  'he  wnods 
She  siahs  her  soiig,i^  hicli  wiih  her  ituii  resound. 

Thomson. 
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Wa'iling.  n.  s.  [from  wail .]  Lamenta- 
tion ;  moan  ;  audible  sorrou'. 

Other  cries  amongst  tlie  Irish  savour  of  the 
Scythian  barharism  ;  as  llie  hiinentations  of  tlieir 
burials  with  despairful  outcries,  and  immoderate 
waitings.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

The  camp  filled  with  lamentation  and  mourn- 
ing, which  would  be  increased  by  the  weeping 
and  wailing  ot  them,  which  should  never  see  their 
bretiiren.  Knotles. 

Take  up  wailing  for  us,  that  our  eyes  may  run 
down  will)  tears.  Jer.  ix.  18. 

The  waiimgs  of  a  maiden  I  recite.  Gay. 
Wa'ilfui.    71.  s.    [from  wail  and  fjill.] 
Sorrowful  ;  mournful. 

Lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires 
By  wailful  soiaiets,  whose  composed  rhir.ies 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Sbakcsp. 

Wain.    n.  s,    [contracted  from  wagf/n.] 
A  carriage. 

There  nntient  Night  arriving,  did  alight 
From  lier  high  vveary  main.  Spenser. 

Yours  be  the  h.irvest ;  'tis  the  beggar's  gain 
To  glean  the  fallings  nf  the  loaded  wain.  Driirien 

Wa'inage.  11.  s.  [from  train.l  A  finding 
of  carriages.  Ain.invrlh. 
Wa'inrope.  71.  s.  [wain  and  7-ope.]  A 
large  cord,  with  which  the  load  is  tied 
on  the  wagon  ;  cartrope. 
'    Oxen  and  wainropes  cannot  hale  them  together. 

•'ihakesp. 

Wa'in'scot.  n.  s.  [-iingeschot,  Dut.]  The 
inner  wooden  covering  of  a  wall. 

Siiuie  have  the  veins  more  varied  and  cham- 
bielteil  ;  as  oak,  whereof  wainscot  is  made. Bafun. 

She  never  could  p.irt  with  j>lain  wainscot  and 
clean  hangings.  Arhuthnot. 
.\  rat  your  utmost  rage  defies, 
1  hat  safe  behind  the  wainscot  lies  Swift. 
To  Wa'inscot.    v.  a.  [waegensc/iotten, 
Dut.] 

1.  To  line  walls  with  boards. 

Musick  soundeth  better  in  chambers  wainscotted, 
than  hanged.  Bacon. 

2.  To  line  buildings  with  different  mate- 
rials. 

It  is  most  curiously  lined,  or  wainscotted,  with  a 
white  testaceous  crust,  of  the  same  substance  and 
thickness  with  the  tubnli  marini.  Grew. 

One  side  commands  a  view  of  the  garden,  and 
the  other  is  tLainscotted  with  looking-^lass. 

Addison  s  Guardian. 
Wair.  n.  s.  [In  carpentry.]    A  piece  of 
timber  two  yards  long,  and  a  foot  broad. 

Bailey. 

Waist,    n.  s.  [gwase,  Welsh;  from  the 

verb  gwasen,  to  press  or  bind.] 
1 .  The  smallest  part  of  the  body  ;  the 
part  below  the  ribs. 

Trie  one  seem'd  woman  to  the  uiairt,  and  fair. 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold, 
Voluminous  and  vast.  '        iuitton's  Parad.  Lost. 

She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  her  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tres^--  wore 
Dishevell'd.  .^lilton's  Parad.  Lost. 

They  seiz'd,and  w  ith  entangling  folds  embrac'd. 
His  neck  twice  compassing,  and  twice  his  waist. 

Denham. 

Stiff  stays  consfraiii  iier  slender  waist.  Gay. 
i.  The  middle  deck,  or  floor,  of  a  ship. 
Sheets  of  water  from  the  ci(/uds  are  sent. 
Which,  hissing  through  the  planks,  the  flames 
prevent, 

And  slop  the  fiery  pest;  four  ships  alone 

Burn  to  the  waist,  and  fo'r  the  iicel  atoiicDrt/den. 

Wa'istcoat.  n.s.  [wai-if  and  coat.]  An 
inner  coat ;  a  coat  close  to  the  body. 

Selby  leaned  out  of  the  coach  to  shew  his  laced 
waistcoat.  Richardtcn. 
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To  Wait.  v.  a.  [loachten,  Dut.] 

1.  To  expect ;  to  stay  for. 

Bid  them  prepare  within  ; 
I  am  to  blame  to  he  thus  waited  for.  Shakesp. 

Aw'd  with  these  words, in  camps  they  still  abide. 
And  wait  with  longing  looks  their  promis'd  guide. 

Dry  den.  I 

Such  courage  did  the  aniient  heroes  shew,  | 
Who,  when  they  might  prevent,  would  wait  the  : 
blow.  iJryden. 

2.  To  attend ;  to  accompany  with  sub- 
mission or  respect. 

He  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  flow'r  of  nil 
His  warlike  Iroops,  to  icait  the  funeral.  Drnden. 

3.  To  attend  as  a  consequence  of  some- 
thing. 

Such  doom 

Waits  luxury,  and  lawless  care  of  gain.  Phillips. 

Remorse  and  heaviness  of  heart  shall  wait  thee. 
And  everlasting  anguish  bo  thy  portion.  Howe. 

A.  To  watch  as  an  enemy. 

He  is  waited  for  of  the  sword.         Job,  \v.  22. 

7b  Wait.  v.  ?i. 

!.  To  expect ;  to  stay  in  expectation. 

All  the  days  of  my  appointed  ti'iie  will  I  imit 
till  my  change  come.  Job,  \iv.  14. 

He  never  suffered  any  body  to  wait  that  came 
III  speak  with  him,  though  upon  a  mere  visit. i-'e/i. 
The  poultry  stand 

iVaiting  upon  her  ciiariluhie  hand.  Gay. 

1  know,  if  I  am  depriv'd  of  you,  I  die  : 
lint  oh  !  I  die  if  I  wait  longer  for  you.  A.  Phillips. 

2.  lb  pay  servile  or  submissive  attend- 
ance :  with  on  before  the  subject. 

Tlnmgh  Syrinx  your  Pan's  mistress  were. 
Yet  Syrinx  well  might  wait  on  her.  Milt.  Arcades. 

One  morning  waiting  on  him  at  Causham,  smil- 
ing upon  Mje,  he  said,  he  could  tell  me  some  news 
of  myself.  Denham. 

Fortune  and  victory  he  did  pursue, 
To  bring  them,  as  his  slaves,  to  wait  on  you.  Dry. 

A  parcel  of  soldiers  robbed  a  farmer  ot  his  poul- 
try, and  then  made  him  imit  at  table.  Swift. 

We  car,  now  not  only  converse  with,  but  gladly 
attend  and  wait  upon,  the  poorest  kind  of  people. 

Law. 

3.  To  attend :  with  on.    A  phrase  of 

ceremony. 

The  dinner  is  on  the  table;  my  father  desires 
your  worship's  company. 

—I  will  wait  on  him.  Shak.  Merry  W.  of  Windsm: 

4.  To  stay  ;  not  to  depart  from. 

How  shall  we  know  when  to  wait  for,  when  to 
decline,  persecution  ?  South's  Sermons. 

With  Vulcan's  rage  the  rising  winds  conspire, 
And  near  our  palace  rolls  the  flood  of  fire  : 
Haste,  my  dear  fallier,  'tis  no  time  to  icoif. 
And  load  my  shoulders  with  a  willing  freight.  Dry. 

5.  To  stay,  by  reason  of  some  hindrance. 

6.  To  look  watchfully. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  wait  upon  him,  with 
wiiom  you  speak,  with  your  eye,  as  the  Jesuits 
give  it  in  precept.  Bacon. 

7.  To  lie  in  ambush  as  an  enemy. 

Such  ambush  waited  to  intercept  thy  way.  Milt. 

8.  To  follow  as  a  consequence. 

It  will  import  those  men,  who  dwell  careless,  to 
enter  into  serious  consultation  how  they  may  avert 
that  ruin,  *hich  waits  on  such  a  supine  temper. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Wait,  n,  s.  Ambush ;  insidious  and 
secret  attempts.  It  is  commonly  used 
in  these  phrases,  to  lai/  in  wait,  and  to 
lie  in  wait. 

If  he  hurl  at  him  by  laying  of  wait,  that  he  die, 
he  that  smote  him  shall  be  put  to  death. 

Numb.  XXXV.  20. 
As  a  lion  shall  lie  in  wait  for  iheni.  F.cclus 
Why  sat'st  thou  like  an  enemy  in  wail?  Milton. 
Wa'iter.  n.  s.  [from  wait.]   .An  attend- 
ant ;  one  who  attends  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  others. 
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Let  the  drawers  be  ready  with  wine  and  fresh 
glasses  ; 

Let  the  waiters  have  eyes,  though  their  tongue* 
must  be  tied.Beii  Jonson's  Tavern  Academy. 
^    The  least  tart  or  pie. 
By  any  waiter  there  stolen  and  set  ky.Bish.  Corbet, 
A  man  of  fire  is  a  general  enemy  to  all  the 
waitm  where  you  drink.  Tatler. 

The  waiters  stand  in  ranks  ;  the  yeomen  cry, 
Muke  roou],  as  if  a  duke  were  passing  tjy.  Swift. 

Wa  iting  ginilewoman.  \  «.  s.  [from 
Wa  iting  mnid.  V  wait.']  An  up- 

VVa'iting  ivoman.  )  per  servant, 

who  attends  on  a  lady  in  her  chamber. 

He  made  me  mad 
To  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman. 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds.  Shak. Hen.  IV. 

Fiibherligibbet,  prince  of  mopping  and  mow- 
ing, siiice  possesses  chambermaids  and  -waiting 
women.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

All  the  little  lime  twigs  laid 
By  Machiavel,  the  waiting  maid.  Cowley. 
'J  lie  waiting  iromun  might  be  conversant  in  ro- 
mances. Swift. 
'i'i]e  waiting-maid  hopes  to  ingratiate  herself. 

Sutijt. 

To  WAKE.  V.  n.  [wnkan,  Goth,  pacian, 
Sax.  watcken,  Dut.] 

1.  To  watch  ;  not  to  sleep. 

All  night  she  watch'd,ne  once  a-dowii  would  laj 
Her  dainty  linil  s  in  her  sad  dreriment, 
But  prayiiig  still  did  wake,  and  waking  did  lament. 

Spetiser. 

The  father  waketh  for  the  daugliter,  and  the  care 
of  her  taketh  away  sleep.  Ecclus.  xlii.  9. 

Thou  boldest  mine  eyes  waking.    Ps.  Ixxvii.  4. 

I  cannot  think  any  time,  waking  or  sleeping, 
without  being  sensible  of  it.  Locke. 

Though  wisdom  wakes,  suspicion  sleeps. Mifton. 

2.  To  be  roused  from  sleep. 

Each  tree  stirr'd  appetile,whereat  I  wak'd.Mill. 

3.  To  cease  to  sleep. 

The  sisters  awaked  fiom  dreams, which  flattered 
them  with  more  comfort  than  their  uia/ting  would 
consent  to.  Sidney. 
Come,  thou  powerful  god, 

And  thy  leaden  charming  rod. 

Dipt  in  the  Lethean  lake, 

O'er  his  watchful  temples  shake. 

Lest  he  shcmid  sleep,  and  never  wake.  Denham, 

4.  To  be  quick ;  to  be  alive. 
In  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 

The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fate  ; 

And  there  the  last  assizes  keep, 

For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep. Drj/i/«w 

5.  To  be  put  in  action  ;  to  be  excited. 
Gentle  airs  to  fan  the  earth  now  wak'd.  MiUof^. 

To  Wake.  v.  a.   [peccian.  Sax.  wecken, 
Dut.] 

1.  To  rouse  from  sleep. 
They  waked  each  other,  and  I  stood  and  lieard 

them.  Shake$p. 
Shock,  who  thought  she  slept  too  long, 
Leap'd  up,  and  wak'd  his  mistress  with  his  loiigne, 

Papt. 

2.  To  excite ;  to  put  in  motion  or  action. 
Prepare  war;  wake  up  the  mighty  men,  let 

them  come  up. 

Thine, like  Am|ihion'5  hand, had  wafc'd  thestoiie. 
And  from  destruction  call'd  the  rising  town  ; 
Nor  could  heburnsofastasthoucouldst  build. 

Prier. 

What  you 've  said 
Has  wak'd  a  thought  in  me  which  may  be  lucky. 

^  Rout. 
To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art, 
To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  tlie  heart. 

Prologue  to  Cato. 

3.  To  bring  to  life  again,  as  if  from  the 
sleep  of  death. 

To  second  life 
Wak'd,  in  the  renovation  of  the  just.  MilUm.. 

Wake.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1,  The  feast  of  the  dedication   of  the 
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churcli,  formerly  kept  by  watching  all 
night. 

Fill  oven  full  of  flawnes,  Ginnie  passe  not  for 
sUepe, 

To-morfow  thy  father  liis  luafce-daie  will  keepe. 

2\isser. 

The  (iroiling  peasant  scarce  thinks  there  is  any 
world  beyond  his  village,  nor  gaiety  beyond  that 
of  a  wake.  Government  of  the  Tmgue, 

Putting  all  the  Grecian  actors  down, 
And  winning  at  the  wake  their  parsley  ctown. Dry. 

Sometimes  the  vulgar  will  of  mirtli  partake, 
And  have  excessiTe  doings  at  their  wake. 

King's  Art  uf  Cookery. 
2.  Vigils;  state  of  forbearing  sleep. 
By  dimpled  brook,  and  fw  u  tain  brim, 
The  wood-nymphs  deckt  with  daisies  trim 
Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep  : 
What  hath  night  to  do  with  sleep  ?  Milt07i. 

Wa'keful.  adj.  [wake  and  full.]  Not 
sleeping ;  vigilant. 

Before  her  gate  high  God  did  sweat  ordain. 
And  wakeful  watches,  ever  to  abide.  Spenser. 

Why  dost  thou  shake  thy  leaden  sceptre  ?  go, 
Bestow  thy  poppy  upon  wakeful  woe, 
Sickness  and  sorrow,  whose  pale  lids  ne'er  know 
'J'hy  downy  finger  ;  dwell  upon  their  eyes, 
Shut  in  their  tears,  shut  out  their  ujiseries.  Crash. 

All  thy  fears, 
Thy  wakeful  terrors,  and  aifrighting  dreams, 
Have  now  their  full  reward.        Denham's  Snphy. 

Dissembling  sleep,  but  wakeful  with  the  fright, 
'llie  day  takes  off  the  pleasure  of  the  night.  Dri/d. 

Wa'kefulness.  n.s.  [irom  ivakfful.] 

1 .  Want  of  sleep. 

Other  perfumes  are  fit  to  be  used  in  burning 
agues,  consumptions,  and  too  much  wakefulness. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  Forbearance  of  sleep. 

To  Wa'ken.  v.  v.  [from  wake.']  To 
wake ;  to  cease  from  sleep  ;  to  be  roused 
from  sleep. 

Early  Turnus  wuk'ning  with  the  light. 
All  clad  in  armour,  calls  his  troops  to  fight.  Dryd. 

7'oWa'ken.  v.  a. 

1 .   J  o  rouse  from  sleep. 

When  he  was  waken  d  with  the  noise. 

And  saw  the  heast  sd  small ; 
What 's  this, quoth  he, that  gives  so  weak  a  voice, 
That  weakens  men  withal  ?  Spetiser. 
.\.  man  that  is  wakened  out  of  sleep.  Zech.  iv.  1. 
We  make  iiolonger  stay  ;  go,  waken^ve. Milton, 
t.  To  excite  to  action. 

Then  Homer's  and  Tyrta>us'  martial  muse 
Waken'd  the  world, and  sounded  oud  alarms.  Rose. 

3.  To  produce ;  to  excite. 

They  introduce 

Their  sacred  song,  and  u'a^te?!  raptures  high. Mi/ton. 
Wa'kerobin.    k.  s.   [arum,    Lat.]  A 

plant.  Miller. 
Wale.  n.s.  [pel,  Sax.  a  web.]   A  rising 

part  in  the  surface  of  cloth. 
To  Walk.  v.  a.  [walm,  Germ,  pealcan, 

Sax.  to  roll.] 

1 .  To  move  by  leisurely  steps,  so  that  one 
foot  is  set  down  before  the  other  is  ta.ken 
up. 

A  man  was  seen  walking  before  the  door  very 
composedly.  Clarendon. 
The  self-same  sun 

At  once  doth  slow  and  swiftly  run. 

Swiftly  his  daily  journey  he  goes. 
But  treads  his  annual  with  a  statelier  pace, 

And  does  three  hundred  rounds  enclose 
Within  one  yearly  circle's  space. 

Thus  with  a  double  course,  in  the  same  sphere. 

He  runs  the  day  and  walks  the  year.  Cowley. 

2.  It  is  used  in  the  ceremonious  language 
of  invitation,  for  come  or  go. 

Sit,  walk  in. 

—I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you.  Shakesp. 
;l.  To  move  for  exercise  or  amusement. 
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What  mean  you,  Caesar  ?   think  you  to  walk 
forth  ?  Shakesp. 
These  bow'rs  as  wide  as  we  need  walk.  Milton. 

4.  To  move  the  slowest  pace  ;  not  to  trot, 
gallop,  or  amble.    Applied  to  a  horse. 

5.  To  appear  as  a  spectre. 

The  spirits  of  the  dead 
May  roalk  again  ;  if  such  things  he,  thy  mother 
Appear'd  to  me  last  night.  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

It  then  draws  near  the  season 
Wherein  the  spirit  is  wont  to  walk.  Shak.  Hamlet. 

There  were  walking  spirits  of  the  house  of  York, 
as  well  in  Ireland  as  in  England.  Davies  s  Ireland. 

Some  say,  no  evil  thing,  that  7iia//cs  by  night, 
In  liJir,  iir  fire,  by  lake,  or  moorish  fen. 
Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost 
That  breaks  his  maaick  chains  at  curfew  time, 
No  gublin,  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine, 
Hatli  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity.  Milton. 

In  vain  the  cock  has  suninion'd  sprights  away. 
She  walks  at  noon,  and  blasts  the  bloom  of  day. 

Young. 

6.  To  act  on  any  occasion. 

Do  you  think  I'dwalk  in  any  plot, 
Where  madam  Sempronia  should  take  place  rjf  me. 
And  Fulvia  come  i'  th'  rear?  Ben  Jonsoyi. 

7-  To  be  in  motion.  Applied  to  a  clamor- 
ous or  abusive  female  tongue ;  and  is 
still  in  low  language  retained. 

As  she  went,  her  tongue  did  walk 
In  foul  reproach,  and  terms  of  vile  despight ; 
Provoking  him  by  her  outrageous  talk.  Spenser. 

8.  To  act  in  sleep. 

When  was  it  she  last  wulk'd? 
—1  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  unlock  her 
closet,  take  forth  paper,  fold  it,  write  upcm  't, 
read  it,  and  return  to  bed  ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a 
most  fast  sleep.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

9.  To  range  ;  to  be  stirring. 

Affairs  that  walk, 
As  they  say  spirits  do  at  midnight,  have 
In  them  a  wilder  nature  than  the  business 
That  seeks  dispatch  by  day.  Shakesp.  HenryYlU. 

10.  To  move  off ;  to  depart. 

When  he  comes  forth,  he  will  make  their  cows 
and  garrans  to  walk,  if  he  doth  no  other  harm  to 
their  persons.  Spenser. 
I  '. .  To  act  in  any  particular  manner. 

Do  justl3',  love  merC3',  and  %valk  humbly  with 
thy  God.  Micah. 

I'll  love  with  fear  the  only  God,  and  walk 
As  ill  his  presence.  Milton. 
12.  To  travel. 

The  Lord  hath  blessed  thee ;  he  knoweth  thy 
walking  through  this  wilderness.  Dtut.  ii.  7. 

To  Walk.  v. a. 
\.  To  pass  through. 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets.S/iafc. 
No  rich  or  noble  knave 
Shall  toalk  the  world  in  credit  to  his  grave.  Pope. 
2.  To  lead  out,  for  the  sake  of  air  or  ex- 
ercise :  as,  he  walked  his  horse  in  the 
meadow. 
Walk.  ».  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Act  of  walking  for  air  or  exercise. 
Not  walk  by  moonlight,  without  thee,  is  sweet. 

Milton. 

Her  keeper  by  her  side, 
To  walch  heiwalks,  his  hundred  eyes  applied.Dri/. 

Philander  used  to  take  a  walkin  a  neighbouring 
wood.  Addison. 

Ilong  to  renew  our  old  intercourse,  our  morning 
conferences,  and  our  evening  walks.  Pope. 

2.  Gait ;  step  ;  manner  of  moving. 
Morpheus,  of  all  his  numerous  train,  express'd 

The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best; 

The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture  could  supply. 

The  habit  mimick,  and  the  mien  belie.  Dryden. 

3.  A  length  of  space,  or  circuit,  through 
which  one  walks. 

He  usually  from  hence  to  th'  palace  gate 
Makes  it  his  walk.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

She  would  never  miss  one  day 
A  walk  so  fine,  a  sight  so  gay.  Prior. 
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4.  An  avenue  set  with  trees. 

He  hath  left  you  all  his  walks. 
His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards. 
On  that  side  the  Tiber.       Shakesp.  Julius  Ctesar. 
Goodliest  trees  planted  with  walks  and  bow'rs. 

Milton. 

5.  Way ;  road;  range;  place  of  wandering. 

The  mountains  are  his  iiia(/>s,who  wand'ringfeeds 
On  slowly-springing  herbs.    Sandys's  Paraphrase. 
If  that  way  be  your  u'ai/c,  you  have  not  far.  Milt. 
Set  women  in  his  eye,  and  in  his  walk, 
Among  daughters  of  men  the  fairest  found.  Milt. 

Our  souls,  for  want  of  that  acquaintance  here, 
May  wander  in  the  starry  walks  above.  Dryden, 

That  bright  companion  of  the  sun. 
Whose  glorious  aspect  seal'd  our  new-horn  king. 

And  now  a  round  of  greater  years  begun. 
New  influence  from  his  walks  of  light  did  bring. 

Dryden. 

6.  Region  ;  space. 

Wanting  an  ampler  sphere  to  e.\patiate  in,  he 
opened  a  boundless  walk  for  his  imagination.Pope. 

They  are  to  be  cautiously  studied  by  those  who 
a  e  ambitious  of  treading  the  great  walk  of  his- 
tory. Reynolds. 

7.  [  Turbo,  Lat.]    A  fish.  Ainsworth. 

8.  Walk  is  the  slowest  or  least  raised  pace, 
or  going,  of  a  horse.  In  a  walk,  a  horse 
lifts  two  legs  of  a  side,  one  after  the 
other,  beginning  with  the  hind  leg  first ; 
as,  suppose  that  he  leads  with  the  legs 
on  his  right  side,  then  he  lifts  his  far 
hind  foot  first;  and  in  the  time  that  he 
is  setting  it  down,  whicli  in  a  step  is  al- 
ways short  of  the  tread  of  his  fore  foot 
upon  the  saine  side,  he  lifts  his  far  fore 
foot,  and  sets  it  down  before  his  near 
foot,  and  just  as  he  lifts  up  his  near  hind 
foot,  and  sets  it  down  again  just  short 
of  his  near  fore  foot,  and  just  as  he  is 
setting  it  down,  he  lifts  his  near  fore 
foot,  and  sets  it  down  just  before  his  far 
fore  foot.  Furrier's  Diet. 

Wa'lker.  n.  s.  [from  walk.]  One  that 
walks. 

I  ride  and  walk,  and  am  reputed  the  best  walker 
in  this  town.  Swift  to  Gay. 

May  no  such  vicious  walkers  crowd  tlie  street. 

Gay. 

Wa'lkingstaff.  n.s.  A  stick,  which  a 
man  holds  to  support  him  in  walking. 

The  club  which  a  man  of  an  ordinary  size  could 
not  lift,wasbuta  walking-staff  for  Hercules. G(an». 

WALL.  n.s.  [ival,  Welsh;  vallum,  Lat. 
pall.  Sax.  walle,  Dut.] 

1.  A  series  of  brick  or  stone,  or  other  ma- 
terials, carried  upwards,  and  cemented 
with  mortar ;  the  side  of  a  building. 

Poor  Tom !  that  eats  the  uia((-newt  and  the 
water-newt.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Where  though  I  mourn  my  matchless  loss  alone, 
And  none  between  my  weakness  judge  and  me; 

Yet  ev'n  these  gentle  walls  Mow  my  moan. 
Whose  doleful  eclioes  with  ray  plaints  agree.  Wotl. 

Part  rise  in  crystal  wall  or  ridge  direct.  Milton. 

2.  Fortification;  works  built  for  defence. 
In  this  sense,  it  is  commonly  used  plu- 
rally. 

With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch  these 
walls ; 

For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  out  love.  Shakesp. 

General,  the  walls  are  thine: 
Witness  the  world,  that  1  create  tliee  here 
My  lord  and  master.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

A  prey  , 
To  that  proud  city,  whose  high  walls  thou  saw  st 
Left  in  con  fusion!  Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

1  rush  undaunted  to  defend  the  walls.  Dryden. 

ion 
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5.  To  take  the  wall.  To  take  the  upper 
place  ;  not  to  give  place. 

I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of 
Montague's.  Shakesp.  Borneo  and  Juliet. 

Wnen  once  the  poet's  honour  ceases, 
From  reason  far  his  transports  rove  ; 

And  Boileau,  for  eight  hundred  pieces, 
Makes  Louis  take  the  wall  of  Jove.  Prior. 

To  Wall.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1 .  To  inclose  with  walls. 

There  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  vrhich,  Birsa 
cali'd 

From  the  bull's  hide  ihey  first  inclos'd  and  walid. 

Dryden. 

1.  To  defend  by  walls. 

The  walled  towns  do  work  niy  greater  woe  : 
The  forest  wide  is  fitter  to  resound 
The  hollow  echo  of  my  careful  cries.  Spenser. 

His  council  advised  him  to  make  himself  master 
of  some  good  walled  town.       Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

The  Spaniards  cast  themselves  continually  into 
roundels,  their  strongest  ships  walling  in  the  rest. 

Bacons  War  with  Spain. 

The  terror  of  his  name,  that  walls  us  in 
From  danger.  Denham's  Sophy. 

Wallcreeper.   n.  s.  [picus  martius, 
Lat.]    A  bird.  Ainsworth. 
Wa'llet.  n.  s.  [peallian  to  travel.  Sax.] 

1 .  A  bag  in  which  the  necessaries  of  a 
traveller  are  put ;  a  knapsack. 

Havingentered  into  a  long  gallery,  he  laid  down 
his  u'uWt'f,  and  spread  his  carpet,  in  order  to  repose 
himself  upon  it.  Addison. 

2.  Any  thing  protuberant  and  swagging. 

Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dewlujit  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at 
them 

Wallets  of  flesh  -  Shakesp. 
Walley'e.  n.  s.  [from  ivrill  and  ei/c] 

A  disease  in  the  chrystalline  humour  of 

the  eye  ;  the  glaucoma. 
Wa'lleyed.  adj.  [wall  andf^e.]  Having 

white  eyes. 
Wn(l-eued  shive  !  wliither  wouldst  thou  convey 

This  growing  image  of  thy  fiend-like  face  ?  Shak. 

Wa'llflower.  n.  s.  [parietaria,  Lat.] 

A  species  of  stock-gilliHower. 
Wa'llfruit.  n.  s.    Fruit  which  to  be 

ripened  must  be  planted  against  a  wall. 

To  walljhiit  and  garden  plants  ihere  cannot  be 
a  worse  enemy  than  snails.  Morlimer's  Husbiindry. 

To  Wa'llop.  v.  n.  [pealan  to  boil,  Sax.] 
To  boil. 

Wa'llouse.  n.  s.  [ciinex,  Lat.]  An  in- 
sect ;  a  bug.  Ainsworth. 

To  WALLOW.  V  n.  [walugan,  Goth, 
palpian,  Sax.] 

1.  To  move  heavily  and  clumsily. 

Part,  huge  of  bulk  ! 
Wallowing  unw  ieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait. 
Tempest  the  ocean.  Milton's  Far.  Lost. 

2.  To  roll  himself  in  mire,  or  any  thine 
filthy.  ^  ^ 

Gird  thee  with  sackcloth,  and  wallow  thyself 
in  ashes.  Jer.  vi. 

Dead  bodies,  in  ;,ll  places  of  the  camp,  wallow- 
ed in  their  own  blood.  Knolles's  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

A  boar  was  walloiring  in  the  water,  when  a 
horse  was  going  to  diiiik.  L'Estrange. 

3.  To  live  in  any  state  of  filth  or  gross 
vice. 

Grid  sees  a  man  walliiwing  in  his  native  impu- 
rity, delivered  over  as  an  absolute-  captivf  to  eiu, 
polluted  with  its  guilt,  and  enslaved  by  its  power; 
and  in  this  most  loathsome  condition  fi.xes  upon 
liiiii  as  an  object  of  his  distinguibliinj;  mercy  .Soutft. 

Wa'llow.  71.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  kind 
of  rolling  walk. 
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One  taught  the  toss,  and  one  the  French  new 
wallow ; 

His  sword-knot  this,  his  cravat  tliatdesign'd.Dri/d. 
Wallru'e.  w.  s.  [adiantum  album,  Lat.] 

An  herb.  Ainsworth. 
Wa'llwort,   n.  s-   [ebulum,  Lat.]  A 

plant,  the  same  with  dwarf  elder,  or 

danewort. 

Walnut,  n.  s.  [palh  hnura,  Sax.  nuxju- 
glans,  Lat.]  The  characters  are,  it  hath 
male  flow  ers,  or  katkins,  which  are  pro-  j 
duced  at  remote  distances  from  the  fruit] 
on  the  same  tree  ;  the  outer  cover  of  the 
fruit  is  very  thick  and  green,  under 
which  is  a  rough  hard  shell,  in  which 
the  fruit  is  inclosed,  surrounded  with  a 
thin  skin ;  the  kernel  is  deeply  divided 
into  four  lobes;  and  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  are  pinnated  or  winged.  The  species 
are,  1.  The  common  walrmt.  2,  The 
large  French  walnut.  3.  The  thin- 
shelled  walnut.  4.  The  double  walnut. 
5.  The  late  ripe  walnut.  G.  The  hard- 
shelled  walnut.  7.  The  Virginian  black 
walnut.  8.  Virginian  black  walnut,  with 
a  long  furrowed  fruit.  9-  The  hickery, 
or  white  Virginian  walnut.  10.  The 
small  hickery,  or  white  Virginian  wal- 
nut. Miller. 

'Tis  a  cockle  or  a  im/nut-sliell ; 
A  knack,  a  toy.        Shakesji.  faming  of  the  Shrew. 

Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time  ;  if  I 
find  not  what  I  seek,  let  tliem  say  of  me,  As  jea- 
lous as  Ford,  that  searcheth  a  hollow  walnut  for 
his  wife's  leman.  Shakes]:. 

Some  woods  have  the  veins  smooth,  as  fir  and 
walnut.  Bacon. 

Wa'ltron.  n.  *. 

The  raorse,  or  waltron,  is  called  the  sea-horse. 

Woodward. 

To  Wa'mble.  v.  n.  [wemmelen,  Dut.] 
To  roll  with  nausea  and  sickness.  It 
is  used  of  the  stomach. 

A  covetous  man  deliberated  betwixt  the  qualms 
v{  a  wambling  stomach,  and  an  unsettled  mind. 

L'Estrange. 

Wan.  adj.  [pann,  Sax.  gwan,  weakly, 
Welsh.]  Pale,  as  with  sickness ;  lan- 
guid of  look. 

Sad  to  view  his  visage  pale  and  wane, 
Who  erst  in  flowers  of  freshest  youth  was  clad.. Spen. 

J^ll  the  charms  of  love. 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan  lip  ! 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty. i'«o/t..4nt.  and  Cleo. 
Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  l-jver 
Pr'ythee,  why  so  pale 
Will,  when  loolsing'well  can't  move  her. 
Looking  ill  prevail  ?  Suckling. 
Their  course  through  thickest  constellations  held, 
Spreading  their  bane  ;  the  blasted  stars  look'd  wan. 

Milton. 

How  chang'd  from  him. 
Companion  of  my  arms;  how  wan,  how  dim. 
How  faded  all  thy  glories !  Dryden. 
Wan,  for  won,  the  old  preterite  of  win. 
And  those  with  which  th'  Eubfean  young  man 
wan 

Swift  Atalanta,  when  through  craft  he  her  outran. 

Spenser. 

Th'  report  of  his  great  acts  that  over  Euro|)e  ran. 
In  that  most  famous  field  he  with  the  emperor  wan. 

Dtayton. 

He  wan  the  king  with  secrecy  and  diligence  ; 
but  chiefly  because  ha  was  his  old  servant  in  his 
less  fortunes.  Bacon. 
Wand.  n.  s.  [vaand,  Dan.] 
1.  A  small  stick,  or  twig;  a  long  rod. 
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The  skilful  shepherd  peei'd  me  certain  wandi. 

Shakesp. 

With  a  whip  or  wand  if  you  strike  the  air, 
the  iharper  and  quicker  you  strike  it,  the  louder 
sound  it  giveth.  Bacon 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand.  Milton. 

A  child  runs  away  laughing  with  good  smart 
blows  of  a  loand  on  his  back,  who  would  have 
cried  for  an  unkind  word.       Locke  on  Education. 

2.  Any  staff  of  authority,  or  use. 

Thou!;h  he  had  both  spurs  and  wand,  they 
seemed  rather  marks  of  sovereignty,  than  instru- 
ments of  punishment.  Sidney. 

He  held  before  his  decent  steps  a  silver  wand. 

Milton. 

3.  A  charming  rod. 

Nay,  lady,  sit  ;  if  I  but  wave  this  wand. 
Your  nerves  are  all  chain'd  up  in  alabaster.  Milt. 

Picus  bore  a  buckler  in  his  hand  ; 
His  other  wav'd  a  long  divining  wand.  Dryden. 

To  Wa'nder.  v.  n.  [panbpian,  Sax.  wan- 
dclen,  Dut.) 

1.  To  rove ;  to  ramble  here  and  there; 
to  go  without  any  certain  course.  It  has 
always  a  sense,  either  evil  or  slight,  and 
imports  either  idleness,  viciousness,  or 
misery. 

I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors.  Shakesp. 
I  will  go  lose  myself. 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city.  Shak. 

The  old  duke  is  banished  ;  four  loving  lords 
have  put  themselves  into  exile  with  him,  whose 
revenues  enrich  the  new  duke,;  therefore  he  gives 
them  good  leave  to  wander.  Sh3iesp. 

Then  came  wand'ring  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabble  !  in  blood,  and  he  shriek'd  out  aloud.  Shak. 
They  wander'd  about  in  sheeps  and  goats  skins. 

Hebrews,  xi. 

Let  them  wander  up  and  down  for  meat.  Ps.  lix. 
From  this  nuptial  bow'r 
How  shall  I  part,  and  wnither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world  !  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

They  give  the  reins  to  wand'ring  thoughts, 
Till,  by  their  own  perplexitiee  involv'd, 
They  ravel  more.  Milton. 
Here  should  my  wonder  dwell,  and  here  my 
praise  ; 

But  my  fixt  thoughts  my  wand'ring  eye  betravs. 

Denliam. 

A  hundred  years  they  wander  on  the  shore.  Dryd. 

Virgil  introduces  his  ji'.neas  in  Carthage,  before 
he  brings  him  to  Laureutum  ;  and  even  after  that 
he  wanders  to  the  kingdom  of  Evander. 

Dryden's  Dujresnoy, 

2.  To  deviate ;  to  go  astray. 

O  let  me  not  wander  from  thy  commandments. 

Psalm  cxix. 

To  Wa  nder,  v.  a.  To  travel  over,  with- 
out a  certain  course. 

The  nether  flood. 
Runs  diverse,U)and'ri7i^  many  afamousrealm.Mift. 

Those  few  escap'd 
Famine  and  anguish  will  at  last  consume, 
Wand'ring  that  wat'ry  desert.   Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

See  harness'd  steeds  desert  the  stony  town, 
And  wander  roads  unstable,  not  their  own.  Gay, 

Wa  nderer,  ji.  s.  [from  wander.l  Rover; 
rambler. 

Nor  for  my  peace  will  I  go  far. 
As  wanderers  that  still  do  roam  ; 

But  make  my  strengths,  such  as  they  are. 
Here  in  my  bosom,  and  at  h<mie.   Ben  Jonson. 

He  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer, 
By  sly  enticement,  gives  his  baneful  cu[i.  Milton, 

The  whole  people  is  a  race  of  such  merchants 
as  are  wanderers  by  profession, and  at  the  same  time 
are  in  all  places  incapable  of  lands  or  offices. Spcct. 

Taste,  that  eternal  wanderer,  which  flies 
From  head  to  ears, and  now  from  ears  to  eyes.  Pope. 

Wa  ndering,  n.  s.  [from  wander.'\ 
1.  Uncertain  peregrination. 

He  asks  the  god,  what  new  appointed  home 
Should  end  his  wand'rings,an<\  his  toils  relieve.''  Ad 
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.  Aberration  ;  mistaken  way. 

If  any  man's  eagerness  uf  ^Uiry  has  marli-  him 
overaae  the  way  tu  it,  let  him  nuw  recovi  r  his 
ttmuierings.  Deeaii  of  Piety 

I.  Incertainty  ;  want  of  bein^  fixed. 

A  proper  remedy  for  this  wandering  of  thuuglifs 
woula  (to  great  service  to  tlie  studious.  Locke. 

When  a  right  knowledge  of  ourselves  enters 
into  our  minds,  it  makes  as  i^rtat  a  change  in 
all  our  thoughts  and  apprehensions,  as  when  we 
awake  from  the  wanderings  of  a  dream.  Law. 
r*  WANE.  V.  n.  [panian,  to  grow  less 
Sax.] 

i  To  grow  less ;  to  decrease.  Applied 
to  the  moon  ;  opposed  to  wax. 

The  husband  man.  In  sowing  and  settinf;,  upon 
good  reason  observes  the  waxing  and  waning  of 
the  moon.  Hakewili 

Waning  moons  their  settled  periods  keep. 
To  swell  the  billows,  and  ferment  ilie  deep.  Addis. 
2.  To  decline  ;  to  sink. 

A  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age.  Shakesp. 

I  will  interchange 
My  wained  state  for  Henry  s  regal  crown.  Shakesp. 

Your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  tliee  all  ;  and  in  his  wainirig  ags 
Set  foot  under  thy  table.  Shakesp. 

In  these  confines  slily  have  I  lurk'd. 
To  watch  the  waining  of  mine  enemies. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 
Nothing  more  jealous  than  a  favourite,  towards 
the  waining  time,  and  suspect  of  satiety.  Wotton. 
I'm  waining  in  his  favour,  yet  1  love  him.  Dryd. 
You  saw  but  sorrow  in  its  waining  form, 
A  working  sea  remaining  from  a  storm  ; 
When  the  now  weary  waves  roll  o'er  the  deep. 
And  faintly  murmur,  ere  they  fall  asleep.  Dryden. 
Land  and  trade  ever  will  wax  and  wane  toge- 
ther. Child. 
Her  waining  form  no  longer  shall  incite 
Envy  in  woman,  or  desire  in  man.  Rowers  J.  Shore. 

Wane.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Decrease  of  the  moon. 

The  sowing  at  the  wane  of  the  moon  is  thought 
to  make  the  com  sound.  Bacon. 

Young  caitle  that  are  brought  forth  in  the  full 
of  the  luoon  are  stronger  and  larger  than  those 
that  are  brought  forth  in  tlie  wane.  Bacon. 
This  is  fair  Diana's  case  ; 
For  all  astrologers  maintain, 

Each  night  a  bit  drops  off  her  face. 
When  mortals  say  slie's  in  her  wa^ie.  Swift. 
Decline  ;  diminution  ;  declension. 
You  're  cast  upon  an  age  in  which  the  church  is 
in  its  wane.  South. 

Wang.  n.  s.    Jaw  teeth.  Ainsworth. 
Wa'nned.  adj.  [from  ?;'aw.]  Turned 
pale  and  faint-coloured. 

Is  it  not  monstrous  that  tl)is  playtr  here. 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Ceuld  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit, 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann'd  ? 

Shakesp. 

Wa'nness.  n.  s.  [from  wan. ^  Paleness; 
languor. 

To  Want,  v,  a.  [pana,  Sax.] 

1.  To  be  without  something  fit  or  neces- 
sary. 

Want  no  money.  Sir  John  ;  you  shall  want  none. 

Shakesp. 

A  man  to  whom  God  hath  given  riches,  so  that 
hewanteth  nothing  for  his  soul  of  all  thai  he  de- 
8ireth,yet  God  giveth  him  not  power  to  eat  thereof. 

Eccl.  vi.  2. 

Smells  do  most  of  them  want  names  Locke. 
'i.  To  be  defective  in  something. 

Nor  can  this  be, 
But  by  fulfilling  that  which  thou  dost  toant, 
Obedience  to  the  law.  Mitton. 
i5.  To  fall  short  of ;  not  to  contain. 
Nor  think,  though  men  were  none, 
>  liat  heav'n  would  want  spectators,  God  want 
praise.  Milton. 
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i.  To  be  without ;  not  to  have. 

By  descending  from  the  thrones  above, 
Those  happy  places  thou  hast  deign'd  a  while 
r<)  want,  and  honour  these.      Milton's  Par.  Lott. 

How  loth  I  am  to  have  recourse  to  rites 
.So  full  of  horror,  that  I  onee  rejoice 
I  want  the  ii?e  of  sight.  Dryden  and  Lee's  Oedipus. 

riie  unhappy  never  want  enera\es. Rich.Clarissa. 

.'5.  To  need  ;  to  have  need  of ;  to  lack. 

It  hath  caused  a  great  irregularity  in  our  calen- 
dar, and  wants  to  bi  reformed,  and  the  equinox  to 
be  rightly  computed.  Holder. 

The  sylvaiis  to  their  shades  retire  ; 
Those  very  shades  and  streams  new  shades  and 

streams  require. 
And  want  a  cooling  breeze  of  wind  to  fan  the 
raging  fire.  Dryden. 
God,  who  sees  all  things  intuitively,  does  not 
want  helps  ;  he  neither  stands  in  need  of  logick, 
nor  uses  it.  Baker. 

6.  To  wish;  to  long;  to  desire. 

Down  I  come,  like  glist'ring  Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades.  Shakesji. 

What  wants  ray  son  ?  for  know 
My  son  thou  art,  and  I  must  call  thee  so. 

Addison's  Ovid. 

Men  who  want  to  get  a  woman  into  their  power, 
seldom  scruple  the  means.    Richardson's  Clarissa. 

To  Want.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  wanted ;  to  be  improperly  ab- 
sent; not  to  be  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Nor  did  there  want  cornice  or  freeze.  Milton. 
Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  bestows  it  where  it 
wants  ; 

Cities  ia  desarts,  woods  in  cities  plants. 

Denham. 

We  have  the  means  in  our  hands,  and  noihing 
but  the  application  of  them  is  wanting.  Addison. 

As  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  we  find 
What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swell'd  with 
wind.  Pope. 
The  design,  the  disposition,  the  maimers,  and 
the  thoughts,  are  all  before  it ;  where  any  of  those 
are  wanting,  or  imperfect,  so  much  wants  in  the 
imitation  of  human  life.  Dryiten_ 

2.  'i'o  fail ;  to  be  deficient. 

Nor  shall  I  to  the  work  thou  enterprisest 
Be  wanting,  but  afford  thee  equal  aid.  Milton. 

Though  England  is  not  wanting  in  a  learned  no- 
bility, yet  unhappy  circumstances  have  coiifined 
me  to  a  narrow  choice.  Dryden. 

Whatever  fortune,  good  or  bad,  betide. 
No  time  shall  find  me  wanting  to  ray  truth. 

Dryden. 

Religion  will  never  be  without  enemies,  nor 
those  enemies  be  wanting  in  endeavours  to  expose 
it  to  the  contempt  of  mankind.    Rngers's  Sermons. 

Several  are  against  his  severe  usage  of  you,  and 
would  be  glad  of  an  occasion  to  convince  the  rest 
of  their  error,  if  you  will  not  be  wanting  to  your- 
self. Swjfi. 

3.  To  be  missed  ;  to  be  not  had. 

Twelve,  wanting  one,  he  slew. 
My  brethren  :  I  alone  surviv'd.  Dryden. 

Granivorous  animals  have  a  long  colon  and  cae- 
cum, which  in  carnivorous  are  wanting. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Want.  n.  s. 

1.  Need. 

It  infers  the  good 
By  thee  communicated,  and  our  want.  Milton. 

Parents  should  distinguish  between  the  wants  of 
fancy,  and  those  of  nature.  Locke. 

Here  learn  the  great  unreal  wants  to  feign, 
Unpleasing  truths  here  mortify  the  vain.  Savage. 

Ev'ii  to  Drute  beasts  his  righteous  care  extends. 
He  feels  their  suff'rings,  and  their  uianfs  befriends. 

Harte. 

2.  Deficiency. 

This  proceeded  not  from  any  want  of  know- 
ledge, but  of  judgment.  Dryden. 

One  objection  to  Civita  Vecchia  is,  that  the  air 
is  not  wholesome:  this  proceeds  from  want  of 
inhabitants.  Addison, ' 
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The  blood  flows  through  the  vessels,  by  the  ex- 
cess of  the  force  of  the  heart  above  the  incumbent 
pressure,  which  in  fat  people  is  excessive  ;  and  as 
want  of  a  due  quantity  of  motion  of  the  fluids  iii- 
creaseth  fat,  the  d  isease  is  the  cause  of  itself. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliment:. 

Wants  of  all  kinds  are  made  to  frame  a  plea. 
One  learns  to  lisp,  another  not  to  see.  Young 

3.  The  state  of  not  having. 

You  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  me, 
for  want  of  a  generous  disdain  of  this  world.  Pope, 

4.  Poverty  ;  penury  ;  indigence. 
Nothing  is  so  hard  for  those  who  aboaiid  In 

riches,  as  to  conceive  how  others  can  be  in  want. 

■Swift. 

5.  [panb,  Sax.]    A  mole. 

A  kind  of  hare  resembling  a  want  in  his  feet, 
and  a  cat  in  his  tail.  Heylyn 
Wa'nton,  adj.  [This  word  is  derived 
by  Minshew  from  want  one,  a  man  or 
woman  that  wants  a  companion.  This 
etymology,  however  odd,  .Junius  silently 
adopts.  Skinner,  who  had  more  acute- 
ness,  cannot  forbear  to  doubt  it,  but  of- 
fers nothing  better.] 

1.  Lascivious  ;   libidinous  ;    lecherous  ; 
lustful. 

Thou  art  froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace. 
Lascivious,  wanton;  more  than  well  beseems 
A  man  of  thy  profession.        Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Eutic'd  to  do  him  wanton  rites.  Milton. 

2.  Licentious ;  dissolute. 

My  plenteous  joys, 
Wantoti  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Men  grown  wantonhy  prosperity 
Study'd  new  arts  of  luxury  and  ease.  Roscommon. 

3.  Frolicksome ;  gay ;  sportive  ;  airy. 
As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  we  are  to  th'  gods  : 

They  kill  us  for  their  sport.        Shakesp.  K.  Lear. 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds.   Shakesp.  Merch.  of  Venice. 

How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgrace. 
As  if  it  fed  ye  I  and  how  sleek  and  wantmi 
Y'  appear,  in  every  thijig  may  bring  ray  ruin. 

Shakesp. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold  ; 
The  flow'rs  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields.  Raleigh. 

4.  Loose ;  unrestrained. 

How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in  her 
praise!  Addison. 

5.  Quick  and  irregular  of  motion. 
She  as  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  waist 

Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore, 

Dishevell'd,  butinuaiifon  ringlets  wav'd. 

As  llie  vine  curls  her  tendrils.  MUton. 

6.  Luxuriant ;  superfluous. 

What  we  by  day  lop  overgrown. 
One  night  or  two  with  wanton  grov/t]\  deiides, 
Tending  to  wild.  Milton. 
Women  richlv  gay  in  gi  ms  and  loanton  dress. 

Mitton. 

7.  Not  regular ;  turned  fortuitously. 

The  quaint  mazes  in  the  lonnton  green. 
For  want  of  tread,  are  nndislinguishaljle.  Milton. 

Wa  nton,  n.  s. 

1.  A  lascivious  person  ;  a  strumpet  •  a 
whoremonger. 

To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch. 
And  to  suppose  her  chaste.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

All  old  wanton  will  be  doating  upon  women, 
when  he  can  scarce  see  without  spectacle^;. 

South's  .Sermons. 

2.  A  trifler ;  an  insignificant  fluttei  er. 

Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd,  silken  wanton,  brave  your  fields. 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idl^'  spread. 
And  find  no  check  Shakesp.  King  John. 

Pass  with  your  best  violence  ; 
I  am  afraid  you  make  a  wanton  of  me. 

Shakesp.  Hamlet 

3.  A  word  of  slight  endearment. 
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Peace,  my  wantons ;  he  will  do 
More  than  you  can  aim  unto.  Ben  Jonson. 

To  Wa'nton.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  play  lasciviously. 

He  from  his  guards  and  midnight  tent 
Disguis'd  o'er  hills  and  vallies  went 
To  wanton  with  the  sprightly  dame, 
And  in  his  pleasure  lost  his  fame.  Prior, 
i.  To  revel ;  to  play.    In  Otway  it  may 
be  an  adjective. 

Oh  !  I  heard  him  %vanton  in  his  praise  ; 
Speak  things  of  him  might  charm  the  ears.  Otway. 

Nature  here 
Wantmtd  as  in  her  prime,  and  play'd  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies.  Milton. 
O  ye  muses  !  deign  your  blest  retreat, 
Where  Horace  wantons  at  your  spring, 
And  Pindar  sweeps  a  bolder  string.  Ftnton. 
Thou  dost  but  try  how  far  I  can  forbear, 
Nor  art  that  monster  which  thou  wouldst  appear  ; 
But  do  not  wantonly  my  passion  move, 
I  pardon  nothing  that  relates  to  love.  Dryden. 
Wa'ntonly.  adv.  [from  wanton.]  Las- 
civiously ;  frolicksomely  ;  gailv  ;  sport- 
ively; carelessly. 
Into  what  sundry  gyres  her  wondered  self  she 
throws, 

And  oft  inisles  tlie  shore,  as  wantonly  she  flows. 

Drayton. 

Wa'ntonn  ESS.  n.  s.  [from  wanton.] 

1.  Lasciviousness ;  lechery. 

The  spirit  of  wantonness  is  scar'd  out  of  him. 

Shokesp. 

Bulls  and  goats  bled  apace  ;  but  neither  the  vio- 
lence of  the  one,  nor  the  waiiUmness  of  the  other, 
ever  died  a  victim  at  any  of  their  altars.  South. 

2.  Sportiveness  ;  frolick  ;  humour. 

As  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  watitonness.  Sliakesp.  King  John. 

Love,  rais'd  on  beauty,  will  like  that  decay  ; 
■  Our  hearts  may  bear  its  slender  chain  a  day  : 
As  flow'ry  bands  in  wantonness  are  worn, 
A  morning's  pleasure,  and  at  evening  torn,  Pope. 

3.  Licentiou.sness ;  negligence  of  restraint. 

J'hc  tumults  threatened  to  abuse  all  acts  of 
grace,  and  turn  them  into  wantonness.  K.  Charles, 

Wantonness  and  pride 
Rii&e  out  of  friendship  hostile  deeds  in  peace. 

Milton. 

Wa'ntw  IT.  n.  s.  [want  and  wit.]  A  fool ; 

an  idiot. 
Such  a  waniwit  sadness  makes  of  me. 

That  1  liave  inuch  ado  to  know  myself.  Shahesp. 
Wa'nty.   //.  s.    [I  know   not  whence 

derived.]   A  broad  girth  of  leather,  by 

which  tlie  load  is  bound  upon  the  horse ; 

a  sarcinfrle. 
A  nanal  and  wanty,  pack-saddle  and  pad. 

With  line  to  fetch  litter.  Tusser. 

Waped.  adj.  [Of  this  vi'ord  I  know  not 
the  original,  except  that  to  whape,  to 
shock,  or  deject,  is  found  in  Spenser  ; 
Worn  v.'hich  the  meaning  may  be  ga- 
thered.] Dejected  ;  crushed  by  misery. 
This  makes  the  waped  widow  wed  again.  Shak. 

Wa'pentake.  n.  s.  [from  pcepun.  Sax. 
and  take ;  wapentakium,  wapentagium, 
low  Lat.] 

Wapentake  is  all  one  with  what  we  call  a  hun- 
dred :  as,  upon  a  meeting  for  that  purpose,  they 
touched  each  other's  weapons,  in  token  of  their 
fidelity  and  allegiance.  Cowell. 

Hundred  signifieth  a  hundred  pledges,  which 
were  under  the  command  and  assurance  of  tlieir 
aldernian  ;  which,  as  I  supiiose,  was  also  called  a 
wapertahe  ;  so  named,  of  touching  the  weapon  or 
spear  of  their  alderman,  and  swearing  \i<  follow 
him  faithfully,  and  serve  their  prince  irniy.  But 
others  think  that  a  wapentake  was  ten  hundreds, ; 
or  boroughs.  Spenser.  ! 

War.  n.  s.  [werre,  old  Dut.  guerre..  Fr.]  . 
I    War  may  be  defined  the  "exercise  of 
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violence  under  sovereign  command 
against  withstanders ;  force,  authority, 
and  resistance,  being  the  essential  parts 
thereof.  Violence,  limited  by  authority, 
is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  rob- 
bery, and  the  like  outrages;  yet,  con- 
sisting in  relation  towards  others,  it  ne- 
cessarily requires  a  supposition  of  resist- 
ance, whereby  the  force  of  war  becomes 
different  from  the  violence  inflicted  upon 
slaves  or  yielding  malefactors.  Raleigh. 

On,  you  noblest  English, 
Whose  blood  is  fetcht  from  fathers  u{war  proof. 

Shakesp. 

After  a  denunciation  or  indiction  of  war,  the 
war  is  no  more  confined  to  the  place  of  the  quar- 
rel, but  left  at  large.  Bacon. 

I  saw  the  figure  Jind  armour  of  him  that  headed 
the  peasants  in  the  war  upon  Bern,  with  the  se- 
veral weapons  found  on  his  followers.  Addison. 

2.  The  instruments  of  war,  in  poetical 
language. 

Tile  god  of  love  inhabits  there, 
With  all  his  rage,  and  dread,  and  grief,  and  care  : 
His  complement  of  stores,  and  total  war.  Prim: 

3.  Forces  :  army.  Poetically. 

On  til'  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return, 
And  overwhelm  tlie  war.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

4.  The  profession  of  arms. 

Thine  almighty  word  leapt  down  from  heaven, 
as  a  fierce  man  of  war  into  the  midst  of  a  land  of 
destruction.  Wisdom 

5.  Hostility;  state  of  opposition;  act  of 
opposition. 

Duncan's  horses 
Turn'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Make  war  with  man.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

To  War.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
make  war ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  hostility. 

Was  this  a  face 
To  be  expos'd  against  the  warring  winds Shak. 

\\  hy  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 
That  find  such  cruel  battle  here  within  ?  Shakesp. 

Make  peace  with  God,  for  you  must  die,my  lord. 
—Have  you  that  holy  feeling  in  your  souls. 
To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God  ? 
And  are  you  yet  to  your  own  souls  so  blind. 
That  you  will  war  with  God  by  murd'ring  me? 

Shakesp. 

He  teacheth  my  hands  to  war.        2  Sam.  xxii. 
This  charge  I  commit  unto  thee,  son  Timothy, 
that  thou  by  them  raightest  war  a  good  warfare. 

1  Timothii,  i.  18. 

He  limited  his  forces,  to  proceed  in  aid  of  the 
Britons,  but  in  no  wise  to  war  upon  the  French. 

Bacon's  Henry  VH. 

^^  e  seem  ambitious  God's  whole  work  t'undo  ; 
With  new  diseases  on  ourselves  we  war, 
And  with  new  physick,  a  worse  engine  far. Donne. 

His  next  design 
Was  all  the  Thelmu  race  in  arms  to  join, 
And  war  on  'I  lieseus.  Dryden. 

To  the  island  of  Delos,  by  being  reckoned  a  sa- 
cred place,  nations  warring  with  one  another  re- 
sorted with  their  goods,  and  traded  as  in  a  neutral 
country.  Arbuthnor  on  Coiyis. 

To  War.  v.  a.  To  make  war  upon.  Not 
used.  In  Spenser  it  is  probably  falsely 
printed  foi  warraid. 

And  thtra  long  time  before  great  Nimrod  was. 
The  first  the  world  with  sword  and  fire  waired. 

Spenser. 

'i'o  them  the  same  was  render'd,  to  the  end. 
To  war  the  Scot,  and  borders  to  defend. 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 

To  Warble,  v.  a.  [werben,  old  Teuto- 
nick  ;  wervelen.  Germ,  to  twirl,  or  turn 
round.] 
1.  To  quaver  any  sound. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Milton. 
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2.  To  cause  to  quaver. 

Folhiw  me  as  I  sing. 
And  touch  the  warbled  string.  Milton 

3.  To  utter  musically. 

She  can  thaw  the  numbing  spell. 
If  she  be  right  invok'd  vihhwarbled  song.  Miltm 
To  Wa'rble.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  quavered. 
Such  strains  ne'er  warble  in  the  linnet's  throat, 

Gay 

2.  To  be  uttered  melodiously. 

A  plaining  soiig  plain  singing  voice  requires, 
For  warbling  notes  from  inward  cheering  flow. 

Sidney 

There  birds  resort,  and  in  their  kind  thy  prais 
Among  the  branches  chant  in  warbling  lays. 

WottOH 

3.  To  sing. 
Creatures  that  liv'd,  and  mov'd,  and  walk'd,  o 

flew ; 

Birds  on  the  branches  warbling  ;  all  things  smii'd 

Milton 

She  warbled  in  her  throat. 
And  tun'd  her  voice  to  many  a  merry  note, 
But  indistinct.  Dryde 

A  bard  amid  the  joyous  circle  sings 
High  airs  attemper'd  to  the  vocal  strings  ; 
Whilst  warbling  to  the  varied  strain  advance 
Two  sjirightly  youths  to  form  the  bounding  dance 

Pope 

Wa'rbler.  n.  s.  [from  warble']  A  singer 
a  songster. 

Hark  !  on  ev'ry  bough, 
In  lulling  strains,  the  feather'd  warblers  woo. 

Tickell 

Ward.    A  syllable  much  used  as  an  affi 
in  cornpo.sition,  as  heavemvard,  witl. 
tendency  to  heaven ;  hlttm  ward,  th 
way  ;  from  peajib,  Saxon  ;  it  notes  ten 
dency  to  or  from. 

Before  she  could  come  to  the  arbour,  she  aav 
walking  from  \\ex-ward  a  man  in  slieplierdish  ap 
parel.  Sidney 

To  Wa'rd.  v.  a.  [peapbian.  Sax.  warm 
Dut.  garder,  Fr.] 

1.  To  guard  ;  to  watch. 
He  march'd  forth  towards  the  castle  wall. 

Whose  gates  he  found  fast  shut  ;  lie  living  wight 
To  ward  the  same,  nor  answer  comer's  call.  Spent 

2.  To  defend ;  to  protect. 
Tell  him  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 

From  thousand  dangers,  bid  him  bury  it.  Shakesp 

3.  To  fence  off ;  to  obstruct  or  turn  aside 
any  thing  mischievous.  It  is  now  used 
with  off,  less  elegantly. 

Not  once  the  baron  lift  his  armed  hand 
To  strike  the  maid,  but  gazing  on  her  eyes, 

Where  lordly  Cupid  seeni'd  in  arms  to  stand. 
No  way  to  ward  or  shun  her  blows  he  tries. 

Fairfat 

Up  and  down  he  traverses  his  ground  ; 
Now  wards  a  felling  blow,  now  strikes  again. 

Dmitk 

Toxeus  amaz'd,  and  with  amazement  slow. 
Or  to  revenge  or  ward  the  coming  blow 
Stood  doubting ;  and,  while  doubling  thus  h* 
stood, 

Receiv'd  the  steel  bath'd  in  hi.s  brother's  bloodi 

Dryden 

The  pointed  javelin  warded  ojf]n^  rafie. Addism 
The  provision  of  bread  for  food,  cloalhing  to 
ward  off'ihe  inclemency  of  the  air,  were  to  be  first 
looked  after.  Woodward. 

It  instructs  the  scholar  in  the  various  n-ethod 
of  warding  off  the  force  of  objeclioiis,  and  of  di 
covering  and  lepelling  the  subtle  tiicks  of  sopbi 
ters.  Wutis  on  the  Mind 

To  Ward.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  vigilant ;  to  keep  guard 

2.  To  act  upon  the  defensive  with  a  wea- 
pon. 

So  redoubling  her  blows,  drove  the  strange  r  to 
no  other  shift  than  to  ward  and  go  back.  Sidney 
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Short  crooked  swords  in  closer  fitlit  thev  wear, 
And  on  their  warding  arms  light  bucklers  tear. 

Dryden. 

Ward.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
,  Watch  ;  act  of  guarding. 

Still  wlien  she  slept  he  kept  both  watch  and 
ward.  Spenser. 
Sublime  on  ihese  a  tower  of  steel  is  rear'd, 
And  dire  Tisi phone  there  keeps  tlie  ward  ; 
Girt  iu  her  sanguine  gown,  by  night  and  day 
Observant  of  the  souls  that  pass  the  downward 
way.  Dryden. 

i.  Garrison  ;  those  who  are  intrusted  to 
keep  a  place. 

By  reason  of  these  two  forts,  though  there  be 
but  small  wards  left  in  them,  there  are  two  good 
towns  now  growTi,  which  are  the  greatest  stay  of 
bo'h  those  two  countries.  Spenser. 

Th'  assieged  castles  ward 
llieir  stedfast  stands  did  mightily  maintain. Speni. 

3.  Guard  made  by  a  weapon  in  fencing. 
Thou  know'st  my  old  ward ;  here  I  lay,  and 

thus  I  bore  my  point.  Shakesp.  Hen.  IV. 

Come  from  thy  ward, 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. 

Shakesp.  Tempest. 
Now  bv  proof  it  shall  appear, 
Whether  thy  horns  are  sharper,  or  my  spear. 
At  this  I  threw  ;  for  want  of  other  ward. 
He  lifted  up  his  hand  his  front  to  guard.  Dryden. 

4.  Fortress ;  strong  hold. 
She  dwells  securely  on  the  excellency  of  her  ho- 
nour. Now  could  Iconic  to  her  with  any  detection 
in  my  hand,  I  could  drive  her  from  the  ward  of 
her  purity,  her  reputation,  and  a  thousand  other 
her  defences,  which  now  are  too  strongly  em- 
battled against  me.  Shak.  Merry  Wives  qj'  Windsor. 

5.  [Warda,  law  Lat.]  District  of  a  town. 

Throughout  tlie  trembling  city  plac'd  a  guard. 
Dealing  an  equal  share  to  every  ward.  Dryden. 

6.  Custody ;  confinement. 
That  wretched  creature,  being  deprehended  in 

*hat  impiety,  was  held  in  ward.  Hooker. 
Stopt  there  was  his  too  veh'ment  speech  with 
speed, 

And  he  sent  close  to  ward  from  where  he  stood. 

Daniel. 

7.  The  part  of  a  lock,  which,  correspond- 
ing to  the  proper  key,  hinders  any  other 
from  opening  it. 

In  the  key-hole  turns 
111'  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar. 

Milton. 

As  there  are  locks  for  several  purposes,  so  are 
there  several  inventions  in  the  making  and  con- 
triving their  wards,  or  guards. 

Moions  Mechanical  Exercises. 
The  keys,  as  well  as  the  locks,  were  fitted  vmrd 
to  ward  by  the  same  wisdom.  Grew's  Cosm.  ! 

8.  One  in  the  hands  of  a  guardian. 

The  king  causeth  bring  up  his  wards,  but  be- 
itoweth  no  more  of  their  rents  upon  them  than  is  j 
useful.  Drummond.  ' 

You  know  our  father's  ward. 
The  fair  Monimia  :  is  your  heart  at  peace  ? 
If  it  so  guarded  that  you  could  not  love  her? 

Otway. 

Thy  Violante's  heart  was  ever  thine, 
Compell'd  to  wed  before  she  was  my  ward.  Dryd. 

When,  stern  as  tutors,  and  as  uncles  hard, 
We  lash  the  pupH,  and  defraud  the  ward.  Dryden. 

Titles  of  honour,  and  privileges,  the  rich  and 
the  great  can  never  deserve,  unless  they  employ 
them  for  the  protection  of  these,  the  true  wards 
and  children  of  God.  Spratt. 

9.  The  state  of  a  child  under  a  guardian 

I  must  attend  his  majesty's  command,  to  whom 
I  am  now  in  ward,  evermore  in  subjection. 

Shakesp. 

Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  having  much 
abated  the  greatness  and  power  of  the  peers, 
would  say,  that  he  had  brought  the  crown  out  of 
ward.  Bacon. 

10.  Guardianship;  right  over  orphans. 

It  is  also  inconvenient,  in  Ireland,  that  the  wards 
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and  marriages  of  gentlemen's  children  should  be 
in  the  disposal  of  any  of  those  lords.  Spenser. 
Wa'kden,  n.  s.  [waerden,  Dut.] 

1 .  A  keeper  ;  a  guardian. 

2.  A  head  officer. 

The  warden  of  apothecaries  hall.  Garth. 

3.  Warden  of  the  cinque  ports. 

A  magislrate  that  has  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
havens  in  the  east  part  of  England,  commonly 
called  the  cinque  ports,  or  five  havens,  who  has 
there  all  that  jurisdiction  which  the  admiral  of 
England  has  in  ph.tes  not  exempt.  The  reason 
why  one  magistrate  should  be  assigned  to  these 
havens,  seen<s  to  be,  because,  in  respect  of  their 
situation,  they  formerly  required  a  more  vigilant 
care  than  other  havens,  being  in  greater  danger 
of  invasion  by  our  enemies.  Cowetl. 

4.  [Pi/rum  volemum,  Lat.  1  know  not 
whence  denominated  ]    A  large  pear. 

Nor  must  all  shoots  of  pears  alike  be  set, 
Crustumian,  Syrian  pears,  and  u-urdens  great. 

May's  Virgil. 

Ox-cheek  when  hot,  and  wardens  bak'd,  some 
cry.  King. 

Wa'rder.  n.  s.  [from  ward.]  A  keeper  ; 
a  guard. 

Upon  those  gates  with  force  he  fiercely  fiew, 
And,  rending  them  in  pieces,  felly  slew 
Those  warders  strange,  and  all  that  else  he  met. 

Spenser. 

Where  be  these  warders,  that  tliey  wait  not  here= 
Open  the  gates!  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodg'd,  and  trees  blown 
down. 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders  heads. 

Shakesp. 

The  warders  of  the  gate  but  scarce  maintain 
Th'  unequal  combat,  and  resist  in  vain.  Dryden. 
1.  A  truncheon  by  which  an  officer  of 
arms  forbade  fight. 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  have 
staid 

My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke, 
O,  when  the  king  did  throw  his  warder  down. 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw. 

Shakesp. 

Wa'rdmote,  m,  s.  [peapb  and  mor,  or 
jemot.  Sax.  wardemotus,  low  Lat.]  A 
meeting  ;  a  court  held  in  each  ward  or 
district  in  London,  for  the  direction  of 
their  affairs. 

Wa'rdrobe.  n.  s.  [o^arderobe,  Fr.  gar- 
deroba,  low  Lat.]  A  room  where  clothes 
are  kept. 

The  third  had  of  their  vardrohe  custody, 
In  which  were  not  rich  tires  nor  garments  gay. 

The  plumes  of  pride,  and  wings  of  vanitv. 
But  cloaths  meet  to  keen  keen  cold  away.  Spenser, 

I  will  kill  all  his  coats, 
I'll  murder  all  his  wardrobe  piece  by  piece, 
Until  I  meet  the  king.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

Behold, 

What  from  his  wardrobe  her  belov'd  allows, 

To  deck  the  wedding-day  of  his  unspotted  spouse. 

Dryden. 

It  would  not  he  an  impertinent  design  to  nir.ke 
a  kind  of  an  old  Roman  wardrobe,  where  you 
should  SCI  logas  and  tunicas,  the  clilauiys  and 
trabea,  and  all  the  different  vests  and  ornaments 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thors. Addison. 
Wa'rdship.  w,  s.  [from  ward.] 

1.  Guardianship. 

By  reason  of  the  tenures  in  chief  revived,  the 
sums  for  respect  of  homage  be  encreaseri,  and  the 
profits  of  wardships  cannot  but  be  much  advanced. 

Baron. 

2.  Pupillage ;  state  of  being  under  ward. 

The  houses  sued  out  tlitir  livery,  and  reHeemed 
themselves  from  ibe  wardship  of  tumults.  K.Charles. 

Ware.  The  preterite  of  wear,  more  fre- 
quently wore. 

A  certain  man  ware  no  cloaths.     Luke,  viii.  27. 
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Ware.  adj.  [For  this  we  commonly  say 
au'are.] 

1.  Being  in  expectation  of ;  being  pro- 
vided against. 

The  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day 
when  he  lookelh  not  for  him,  and  in  an  hc.ur  that 
he  is  not  iDai  e  of  him.  Matthew,  xxiv.  .W. 

2.  Cautious ;  wary. 

What  man  so  wise,  what  earthly  wit  so  ware. 
As  to  descry  the  criifty  cunning  train 
By  which  deceit  doth  mask  in  vizor  fair  ?  Spenser 

Bid  her  well  be  ware  and  still  erect.  Milton. 

To  Ware.  v.  n.  To  take  heed  of;  to 
beware. 

a  shuffled,  sullen,  and  uncertain  liplit, 
That  dances  through  the  clouds,  and  shuts  again, 
Then  ware  a  rising  tempest  on  the  main.  Dryden 

Ware.  7i.  s    [pafin,  Sax.  waere,  Dut 

waru,  Swed.]    Commonly  something  to 

be  sold. 

Let  us,  like  merchants,  shew  our  foulest  wares. 
And  think,  perchance,  they  'II  sell.  Shakes-: 
If  the  people  bring  ware  or  any  victuals  to  sell, 
that  we  would  not  buy  it.  Nehemiah,  x.  31. 

I  know  thoci  v.'hole  art  but  a  shop 
Of  toys  and  trifles,  traps  and  snares, 

To  take  the  weak,  and  make  them  stop  ; 
Yet  art  tliou  falser  Ihau  thy  wares.    Ben  Jonson. 

Why  should  my  black  thy  love  impair? 
Let  till'  iiH.  k  shop  commend  the  ware.  Cleavel. 
London,  tliat  venisof  false  ware  so  much  store. 
In  no  ware  oeceives  us  more.  Cowley 
He  iLrns  iiimself  lo  oilier  wares,  which  he  finds 
yoar  markets  take  ott'.  Locke. 

Wa'reftl.  (rdj.  [xvyre  and /«//.]  Cau- 
tious ;  timorously  prudent. 

Wa'refuln E.SS.  71.  s.  [from  n-nrefiil.] 
Cautiousness.  Obsolete. 

With  pretence  from  Strej  hon  her  lo  guard. 
He  met  lier  full  ;  but  full  of  warejuhuss.  Sidney. 
Wa'rehouse.  U.S.  \iiHire  and  house.]  A 
storehouse  of  merchandise 

His  understanding  is  only  the  warehouse  of  other 
men's  himljrr,  1  mean  false  and  unconcludin;,' 
reasonings,  ratlier  than  a  repository  of  truth  for 
his  own  use.  Locke. 

She  had  never  more  ships  at  sra,  greater  quan- 
tities of  merchandise  in  her  warehouses,  than  at 
present.  Addison. 

She  the  big  warehouse  built, 
Rais'd  the  strong  crane.  Thomson's  Autumn 

Wa'reless.  adj.  [from  ware.]  Uncau- 
tious  ;  unwary.  Spenser. 
Wa'rely.   adv.  [from  ware.]     Warily ; 
cautiously  ;  timorously. 

They  bound  him  hand  and  foot  with  iron  chains, 
And  with  continual  watch  did  warely  keep. 

Spryaer 

Wa'rfare.  71.  s.  [w/n-  and  fare.]  Mili- 
tary service  ;  military  life  ;  state  of  con- 
test and  solicitude. 

In  the  wilderness 
He  shall  first  lay  down  llie  rudiments 
Ot'  his  great  uarfure,  ere  I  send  hiiu  forth 
Tociiiiquer  sin  and  death.  .lii/foH  S  Par.  Uegained. 

Faithiul  hath  been  your  uar/hrf,  and  of  God 
Accepted,  fearless  in  his  righteous  cause.  Milton. 

Tully,  when  he  read  the  Tactics,  was  thinking 
on  the  bar,  which  was  his  field  of  battle  :  the 
knowledge  of  warfare  is  thrown  away  on  a  general 
who  does  not  make  use  of  what  he  knows.  Dryd. 

I'he  state  of  Christians,  even  when  they  are  not 
aclually  persecuted,  is  a  perpetual  state  o(  warfare 
and  voluntary  sufferings.        .itterbury's  Sermons. 

The  scripture  has  directed  us  to  refer  these  mis- 
carriages in  our  Christian  warfare  to  the  power 
of  three  enemies.  Roger». 

To  Wa'rfare.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.j 
To  lead  a  military  life. 

That  was  the  only  amulet,  in  that  creduloui 
warjaring  age,  to  escape  dangers  in  battles. 

Camden's  Remamt 
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Wa  RHABLE.  adj.  [war  and  habile,  from 
habilis,  Lat.  or  able.'\  Military  ;  fit  for 
war. 

The  weary  Britons,  whose  warhable  youth 
Was  by  Rlaxiiniliuii  lately  led  away, 

Witfi  wretched  miseries  and  woeful  ruth. 
Were  to  those  Pagans  made  an  open  prey.  Spens. 
VVa'rily.  adv.  [from  wari/.']  Cautiously  ; 
with  timorous  prudence ;  with  wise  fore- 
thought. 

The  charge  thereof  unto  a  courteous  sprite 
Commended  was,  who  thereby  did  attend. 

And  warily  awaited  day  and  night. 
From  otlier  covetous  fiends  it  to  defend.  Spenser. 

The  change  ul  hiws,  especially  concerning  mat- 
ters of  religion,  must  be  warily  proceeded  in. 

Hooker. 

So  rich  a  prize  could  not  so  warily  be  fenced 
but  that  Porlugals,  French,  English,  and  now  of 
late  the  Low  Countrymen,  have  laid  in  liieir  own 
barns  part  of  the  Spaniards  harvest.  Heylyn. 

They  searched  diligently,  and  concluded  warily. 

Sprait. 

It  will  concern  a  man  to  treat  conscience  aw- 
fully and  warily,  by  still  observing  what  it  com- 
mands, but  especially  what  it  (oih'ihs.Soulk'sSerm. 

Wariness,  n.  s.  [from  tvai-j/.]  Caution; 
prudent  forethought ;  timorous  scrupu- 
lousness. 

For  your  own  conscience  he  gircs  innocence, 
But  for  your  fame  a  discreet  wariness.  Donne. 

It  will  deserve  our  special  care  and  wariness  to 
deliver  our  thoughts  in  this  manner.  Hammond. 

To  determine  what  are  little  things  in  religion, 
great  wariness  is  to  be  used.  Spratt's  Sermons. 

The  path  was  so  very  slippery,  tlie  shade  so  ex- 
ceeding gloonij',  and  the  whole  wood  so  full  of 
echoes,  that  they  were  forced  to  march  with  the 
greatest  wariness-  circumspection,  and  silence. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

Most  men  have  so  much  of  ill-nature,  or  of 
wariness,  as  not  to  sooth  the  vanity  of  the  ambi- 
tious man.         _  Addison. 

I  look  upon  it  to  be  a  most  clear  truth  ;  and 
expressed  it  with  more  wariness  and  reserve  than 
was  necessary.  Atterbnry. 
Wark.  n.  s.  [anciently  used  for  work ; 
whence  buhvark.']  Building. 

Thou  findest  fault  where  any  's  to  be  found, 
And  buildest  strong  wark  upon  a  v.  eak  ground, 

Spenser, 

Wa'rlike.  adj.  [war  and  Itke.'] 

1.  Fit  for  war  ;  disposed  to  war. 
She  using  so  strange,  and  yet  so  well  succeeding 

a  temper,  made  her  people  by  peace  warlike. 

Sidney. 

Old  Siward  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men, 
All  ready  at  appoint,  was  setting  forth. 

Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
When  a  warlike  state  grows  soh  and  etTemi-  i 
nate,  they  may  be  sure  of  a  war.  Bacon, 
O  imprudent  Gauls, 
Relying  on  false  hopes,  thus  to  incense 
The  warlike  English.  Phillips. 

2.  Military;  relating  to  war. 
The  great  archangel  from  his  warlike  toil 

Surceas'd.  Miltmi's  Par.  Lost. 

Wa'rling.    Ti.  s.    [from  war.] 
word  is  I  beUeve  only  found  in  the  fol 
lowing  adage,  and  seems  to  mean,  one ! 
often  quarrelled  with.  I 

Better  be  an  old  man's  darling  than  a  youMc| 
man's  warling.  Camden's  Pie'mains.  | 

Wa'rlock  1  n.  s.  [vardlookr.  Island.! 

Wa'rluck.  3     a  charm ;  peplog,  .Sax. 
an  evil  spirit.     This  etymology  was! 
communicated  by  Mr.  Wise.]    A  male  I 
witch  ;  a  wizzard.  1 
Warluck  in  Scotland  is  applied  to  aj 
man  whom  the  vulgar  suppose  to  be 
conversant  with  spirits,  as  a  woman  who 
carries  on  the  same  commerce  is  called . 
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a  witch  :  he  is  supposed  to  have  the  in- 
vulnerable quality  which  Dryden  men- 
tions, who  did  not  understand  th©  word 

He  was  no  warluck,  as  the  Scots  commonly  cal 
such  men,  who  they  say  are  iron  free  or  lead  free 

Dryden 

WARM.  adj.  [tvarm,  Goth,  peapm.  Sax. 
warm,  Dut.] 

1 .  Not  cold,  thoug'i  not  hot ;  heated  to  a 
small  degree. 

He  stretched  himself  upon  the  child,  and  the 
flesh  of  the  child  waxed  warm.      2  Kings,  iv.  34 

Main  ocean  flow'd  not  idle,  but  with  warm 
Prolifick  humour  sofi'ning  all  her  globe.  Milton. 

W  e  envy  not  the  warmer  clime  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies.  Addison. 

2.  Zealous  ;  ardent. 

I  never  thought  myself  so  jDarni  in  any  party's 
cause  as  to  deserve  their  money.  Pope. 
Each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  hearl. 

Pope. 

Scaliger  in  his  poetics  is  very  warm  against  it. 

Broome. 

3.  Habitually  passionate ;  ardent ;  keen, 

4.  Violent ;  furious ;  vehement. 
Welcome,  day-light ;  we  shall  have  warm  work 

on 't : 
The  Moor  will  'gage 
His  utmost  forces  on  his  next  assault. 
To  win  a  queen  and  kingdom. 

Dryden's  Spanish  Fryar. 

5.  Busy  in  action  ;  heated  with  action. 
1  hate  the  ling'ring  summons  to  attend, 

Death  all  at  once  would  be  a  nobler  end  ; 
Fate  is  unkind  :  methinks  a  general 
Should  warm,  and  at  the  head  of  armies,  fall. 

Dryden, 

6.  Fanciful ;  enthusiastick. 

If  there  be  a  sober  and  a  wise  man,  what  dif- 
ference will  there  be  between  his  knowledge  and 
that  of  the  most  extravagant  fancy  in  the  world  ' 
If  there  be  any  difference  between  them,  the  ad- 
vantage will  be  on  the  uiarm-headed  man's  side,  as 
having  the  more  ideas,  and  the  more  lively, Loc/ce 

7.  \'igorous ;  sprightly. 

Now  warm  in  youth, now  with'ring  in  thy  bloom, 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom.  Pope. 

To  Warm.  v.  a.  [fiom  the  a^ljective.] 
1.  To  free  from  cold  ;  to  heat  in  a  gentle 
degree. 

It  shall  be  for  a  man  to  burn,  for  he  shall  take 
thereof  and  warm  himself.  Isaiah,  xliv.  15. 

The  mounted  sun 
Shot  down  direct  his  fervid  rays,  to  warm 
Earth's  inmost  womb.  '  Milton. 

These  soft  fires,  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm.  Milton. 

a.  To  heat  mentally  ;  to  make  vehement. 

The  action  of  Hcmier  being  more  full  of  vigour 
than  that  of  Virgil,  is  m(jre  pleasing  to  the  reader : 
one  warms  yoii  by  degrees,  tlie  oilier  sets  you  on 
fire  all  at  once,  and  never  intermits  his  heat.  Dryd, 

To  Warm.  v.  n.  To  grow  less  cold. 

I'hfire  sliall  not  be  a  coal  to  vmrm  at,  nor  fire 
to  sit  before  it.  Isaiah,  xlvii.  14. 

rpj^-  :  Wa'rmingpan.  n.  -t,  [warm  and  pan.] 
A  covered  brass  pan  for  warming  a  bed 
by  means  of  hot  coals. 
Wa'kmingstone.  n.  s.  [ivarma.m\  slone.] 
To  stones  add  the  warming-stone,  digged 
in  Cornwall,  which  being  well  heated 
at  the  fire,  retains  warmth  a  great  while, 
and  hath  been  found  to  give  ea.se  in  the 
internal  haemorrhoids.  Kay. 
W.\'rmly.  adv.  [from  warm.] 

1.  With  gentle  heat. 

There  the  warming  sun  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  field.  Milton. 

2.  Eagerly  ;  ardently. 
Now  I  have  two  right  honest  wives ; 

One  to  Atrides  I  will  send,  I 


w.  s.  [from  warm.] 
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And  t'  other  to  my  Trojan  friend  ; 

Each  prince  shill  thus  with  honour  have 

What  both  so  warmly  seem  to  crave.  Prior. 

'I'he  ancients  expect  you  should  do  them  right 
in  the  account  you  intend  to  write  of  their  cha- 
racters :  1  hope  ycm  think  more  warmly  than  ever 
of  that  design.  Pope. 

Wa  rmness.  I 
Warmth.  [ 

1 .  Gentle  heat. 

Then  am  I  the  iirisoner,  and  his  bed  my  gaol ; 
from  the  loathed  warmth  whereof  deliver  me. 

Shakesp.  K.  Lear. 

Cold  plants  have  a  quicker  perception  of  the 
heat  of  the  sun  encreasing  than  the  hot  herbs  have; 
as  a  cold  hand  will  sooner  find  a  little  loarmth  t\\a\i 
an  hi.t.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

He  vital  virtue  infus'd,  and  vital  warmth, 
Tlirough'mt  the  fluid  mass.  Milton. 

Here  kindly  w;armtft  their  mounting  juice  fer- 
ments 

To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents.  Addison 

2.  Zeal ;  passion  ;  fervour  of  mind. 

What  warmth  is  there  in  your  affeclion  towards 
any  of  these  princely  suitors  that  are  already 
come  ?  Shakesp. 

Our  duties  towards  God  and  man  we  should 
perform  with  that  unfeigned  integrity  which  be- 
longs to  Christian  piety  ;  with  that  temper  and 
sobriety  which  becomes  Christian  prudence  and 
charity  ;  with  that  warmth  and  aft'ection  which 
agrees  with  Christian  zeal.  Spratt's  Sermons. 

Your  opinion,  that  it  is  entirely  to  be  neglected, 
would  have  been  my  own,  had  it  been  my  own 
case  ;  but  I  felt  more  warmth  here  than  I  did  when 
first  1  saw  his  book  against  myself.  Pope. 

The  best  patriots,  by  seeing  with  what  warmth 
and  zeal  the  smallest  corruptions  are  defended, 
have  been  wearied  into  silence.  Davenant. 

3.  Fancifulness  ;  enthusiasm. 

The  same  warmth  of  lirad  disposes  men  to  botn. 

Temple. 

To  WARN.  V.  «.  [pjepman,  Sax.  waernen, 
Dut.  warna,  Swed.  varna.  Island.] 

1.  To  caution  against  any  fault  or  danger; 
to  give  previous  notice  of  ill. 

What,  dost  thou  scorn  nie  for  my  gentle  counsel, 
And  sooth  the  devil  that  I  warn  thee  from  ?  Shak. 

The  hand  can  hardly  lift  up  itself  high  enough 
to  strike,  but  it  must  be  seen,  so  that  it  warns 
while  it  threatens ;  but  a  false  insidious  tongue 
may  whisper  a  lie  so  close  and  low,  that  though 
you  have  ears  to  hear,  yet  you  shall  not  hear.Sout/i. 

.Tuturna  warns  the  Dauiiian  chief 
Of  Lausus'  danger,  urging  swift  relief.  Dryden. 

He  had  chidden  the  rebellious  winds  for  obey- 
ing the  command  of  their  usurping  master  ;  he 
had  warned  them  from  the  seas ;  he  had  beaten 
down  the  billows,  Dryden. 

If  we  consider  the  mistakes  in  men's  disputes 
and  notions,  how  great  a  part  is  owing  to  words, 
and  their  uncertain  or  mistaken  significations; 
this  we  are  the  more  carefully  to  be  warned  of,  be- 
cause the  arts  cf  improving  it  have  been  made  the 
business  of  men's  study.  Locke. 

The  father,  whilst  he  warn'd  his  erring  son» 
The  sad  examples  which  he  ought  to  shun 
Describ'd.  Prior. 

W  hen  first  young  Maro  song  of  kings  and  wars, 
Er  •  warning  Phoebus  touch'd  his  tremoling  ears. 
Perhaps  he  seem'd  above  the  criticks  law, 
.\nd  but  from  nature's  fountains  scotn'd  to  draw. 

Pope. 

2.  To  admonish  of  any  duty  to  be  per- 
formed, or  practice  or  place  to  be  avoid- 
ed or  forsaken. 

Cornelius  was  warned  from  God,  by  an  holy 
angel,  to  send  for  thee.  Acts  x.  22. 

3.  To  inform  previously  of  good  or  bad. 

He  wonders  to  what  end  you  have  assembled 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him. 
His  grace  not  being  warn'd  thereof  before.  Shak, 

He  charg'd  the  soldiers  with  preventing  care, 
Their  flags  to  follow,  and  their  arms  prepare, 
Warn'd  of  tli'  ensuing  fight,  and  bade  them  hope 
the  war.  "  Dryden's  Mttml. 
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Man,  who  knows  not  hearts,  should  make  ex- 
amples, 

vyiiich  like  a  iw;rnfn^-piece  must  he  shototf, 
To  fricrht  the  rest  from  crimes. Drvd.  Spanith  Fryar. 
L  Milton  put  no  preposition  before  the 
thing. 

Our  first  parents  had  been  wam'd 
The  coming  of  their  secret  foe,  and  'scap'd 
His  mortal  snare.  Miltan's  Par.  Lost. 

iVa'RNING 
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n.  s.  [from  wai-n.] 
I.  Caution  against  faults  or  dangers  ;  pre 
vious  notice  of  ill, 

1  will  thank  the  Lord  for  giving  me  waminrr  in 
the  niglit.  '  Psalms. 

He,  groaning  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast, 
This  t;>ar»iin^  in  these  mournful  words  exprest. 

Dry  den. 

Here  wretched  Plilegias  warns  the  world  with 
cries, 

I  Could  tmming  make  the  world  more  just  or  wise. 
I  Dry  den 

|j       You  have  fairer  warning  than  others  who  are  uji- 
expectedly  cut  otf,  and  so  have  a  better  opportu 
nity,  as  well  as  greater  engagements,  to  provide 
for  your  latter  end.  Wake. 

A  true  and  plain  relation  of  my  misfortunes 
may  be  of  use  and  warning;  to  credulous  maids, 
never  to  put  too  much  trust  in  deceitful  men. 

SwifVs  Stery  of  the  Injured  Lady. 
,  Previous  notice :  in  a  sense  indifferent. 

Suppose  he  have  a  more  leisurely  death,  that 
some  disease  ^ive  him  warning  i  f  its  approach,  yet 
perhaps  he  will  not  understand  that  warning,  but 
will  still  flatter  himself,  as  very  often  sick  people 
do,  with  hopes  of  life  to  the  last.      Duty  of  Man. 

Death  called  up  an  old  man,  and  bade  him  come; 
the  man  excused  himself,  that  it  was  a  great  jour- 
ney to  take  upon  so  short  a  warning.    L' Estrange. 

1  saw,  with  some  disdain,  more  nonserrse  than 
either  1,  or  as  bad  a  poet,  could  have  crammed  into 
it  at  a  month's  warning;  in  which  time  it  was 
wholly  written.  Dryden. 
Varp.  n.  s.  [peafip,  Sax,  werp,  Dut.] 
That  order  of  thread  in  a  thing  woven 
that  crosses  the  woof. 

The  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or 
transverse,  as  it  is  in  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  tex- 
ture, more  inward  or  more  outward. 

Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 

^0  Warp.  v.  n.  [peappan,  Sax.  werpen, 
Dut.  to  throw ;  whence  we  sometimes 
say,  the  vwrk  casts.] 
.  To  change  from  the  true  situation  by 
intestine  motion  ;  to  change  the  position 
of  one  part  to  another. 

This  fellow  will  but  join  you  together  as  they 
join  wainscot;  ihen  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk 
paniiel,  and,  like  green  timber,  warp. 

Shakesp.  As  you  tike  it. 
They  clamp  one  piece  of  wood  to  the  end  of 
another  piece,  to  keep  it  from  casting  or  uarping. 

Moxon's  Mech.  Exercises. 

I.  To  lose  its  proper  course  or  direction. 

There 's  our  commission, 
from  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp.Shakesp. 

This  is  strange  !  methinks 
My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.  Shakesp. 

All  attest  this  doctrine,  th_t  the  pope  can  give 
away  the  right  of  any  sovereign,  if  he  shall  never 
so  little  warp.  Drifden. 

This  we  should  do  as  indirectly  as  may  be,  with 
as  little  warping  and  declension  towards  the  crea- 
ture as  is  possible.  Norris. 

To  turn.  I  know  not  well  the  meaning 
here. 

The  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day, 
Wav'd  round  the  coast,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind, 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

To  Warp.  v.  a. 
1 .  To  contract ;  to  shrivel, 

Vol.  II. 


2.  To  turn  aside  from  the  true  direction 

This  first  avow'd,  nor  folly  warp'd  my  mind  ; 
Nor  the  frail  texture  of  the  female  kind 
Betray 'd  my  virtue.  Dryden. 

Not  foreign  or  domestick  treachery 
Could  warp  thy  soul  to  their  unjust  decree.  Dryd. 

A  great  argument  of  the  goodness  of  his  causCj 
which  retiuired  in  its  defender  zeal,  to  a  dcfrree  of 
warmth  able  to  warp  the  sacred  rule  of  the  word  o 
God.  Locke. 

I  have  no  private  considerations  to  warp  nie 
this  controversy,  since  my  first  entering  upon  it 

Addison. 

Hot  warp'd  by  passion,  aw'd  by  rumour. 
Nor  grave  through  pride,  or  gay  through  folly  ; 

An  equal  mixture  of  good-humour. 
And  sensible  soft  melancholy.  Swift, 
A  constant  watchfulness  against  all  those  preju- 
dices that  might  warp  the  judgment  aside  from 
truth.  Watts. 

Aristotle's  moral,  rhetorical,  and  political  writ 
ings,  in  which  his  excellent  judgment  is  very  Jiith 
warped  by  logical  subtleties,  are  far  the  most  use- 
ful part  of  his  philosophy.  Beattie. 
i.  It  is  used  by  Shakespeare  to  express 
the  effect  of  frost. 
Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky  ! 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot ; 
Though  thou  the  waters  U/U17;; 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp. 
As  friends  renieinber'd  not. 

Shakesp.  As  ynii.  like  it. 
7'w  WAR'RANT.  i-.  n.  {^arantir,  [u:] 

1.  To  support  or  maintain  ;  to  attest. 
She  needed  not  disdain  any  service,  thmigh 

never  so  mean,  which  was  warranted  by  the  sacred 
name  of  father.  Sidney. 

He  that  readelh  unto  us  the  Scriptures,  deliver- 
eth  all  the  mysteries  of  faith,  and  not  any  thing 
amongst  them  ail  more  than  the  mouth  of  (he  Lord 
doth  warrant.  Hunker. 

If  this  internal  light  be  conformable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  reasvJii,  or  to  the  word  of  God,  which  is 
attested  revelation,  reason  warrants  it,  and  we  may 
safely  receive  it  for  true.  Locke. 

2.  To  give  authority. 
Now  we'll  together,  and  the  chance  of  goodness 

Be  like  uar  wairanted  quarrel.     Shakesp.  Macbeth 

3.  To  justify. 
How  can  any  one  warrant  himself  in  the  use  of 

those  things  against  such  suspicions,  but  in  the 
trust  he  has  in  the  common  honesty  and  truth  of 
men  in  general South. 

True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits. 
That  justice  warrants  and  that  wisdom  guides  : 
All  else  is  tow'ring  frenzy  and  distraction. i4rfdison. 

4.  To  exempt ;  to  privilege  ;  to  secure. 
If  my  coming,  whom,  slie  said,  he  feared,  as 

soon  as  he  knew  me  by  the  armour,  had  not  war- 
ranted her  from  that  near  approaching  cruelty. 

Sidney. 

These  thoughts  cannot,  in  this  your  loneliness, 
warrant  you  from  sus]>ici.)n  in  others,  nor  defend 
you  from  melancholy  in  yourself.  Sidnev. 
I  '11  wairant  him  from  drowning.  Sliuk.  Tempest. 
In  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 
I  camiot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it.  Milton. 

5.  To  declare  upon  surety. 

What  a  galled  neck  have  we  here  !  Look  ye, 
mine's  as  smooth  as  silk,  I  warrant  ye.U Estrange, 

The  Moors  king 
Is  safe  enough,  I  warrant  him  for  one. 

Dryden  s  Spanish  Fryar, 

Wa'rrant.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  writ  conferring  some  right  or  autho- 
rity. 

Are  you  now  going  to  dispatch  this  deed 
—    e  are,  my  lord,  and  come  to  have  the  warrant. 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is. 

Shakesp.  Ric}iard  III. 
He  sent  him  awarrunt  for  one  thousand  pcjunds 
ayear  pension  for  his  life.  Clarendon. 

2.  A  writ  giving  the  officer  of  justice  the 
power  of  caption. 


WAR 

I'here  was  a  damn'd  design,  cries  one,  no  doubt ; 
For  warrants  are  already  issued  out.  Dryden's  Juv. 

3.  A  secure  inviolable  grant. 
His  promise  is  our  plain  warrant,  that  in  his 

name  what  we  ask  we  shall  receive.  Hooker. 

4.  A  justificatory  commission. 
Is  this  a  warrant  suthcient  for  any  man's  con- 
science to  build  such  proceedings  upon,  as  have 
been  and  are  put  in  use  for  the  establishment  of 
that  cause.'  Hooker. 

When  at  any  time  they  either  wilfully  break  an^ 
commandment,  or  ignorantly  mistake  it,  that  ig 
no  warrant  for  us  to  do  so  likewise.  Kettlewell. 

5.  Attestation. 

The  place  of  Paradise  might  be  seen  unto  Mo- 
ses, and  unto  the  prophets,  who  succeeded  him  ; 
both  which  I  take  for  my  warrant  to  guide  me  in 
this  discovery.  Raleigh. 

His  warrant  does  the  Christian  faith  defend  ; 
On  that  relying,  all  their  quarrels  end.  Walter. 

i  lie  Jewish  religion  was  yet  in  possession;  and 
therefore,  that  this  might  S'l  enier  as  not  to  intrude, 
it  was  to  bring  its  warrant  from  the  same  hand  of 
Omnipotence.  Smith, 

6.  Right;  legality.  Obsolete. 

I  attach  thee 
For  an  abuser  of  the  worJd,  a  practiser 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant.  Shak.  Othello. 

Therefore  to  horse. 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking. 
But  shift  away  ;  there  '3  imrrant  in  that  theft, 
Which  sieals  itself  when  there's  no  mercy  left. 

Shakesp. 

Warrantable,   adj.  [from  warrant.] 
Justifiable;  defensible. 

To  purchase  a  clear  and  wairantabie  body  of 
truth,  we  must  forget  and  part  with  much  we 
kniw.  Brown. 

His  meals  are  coarse  and  short,  his  employment 
warrantable,  his  sleep  certain  and  refreshing  South. 

If  1  can  mend  mjr  condition  by  any  warrantable 
industry,  the  way  is  fair  and  open  ;  and  that 's  a 
privilege  every  reasonable  crealure  has  in  his  com- 
mission. L'Estrange. 

Wa'rrantableness.   n.s.  [from  wai-- 
rantable.]  Justifiableiiess. 

By  the  foil  thereof  yciu  may  see  the  nobleness 
of  my  desire  to  you,  and  the  warrantablentss  of 
your  favour  to  me.  Sidney. 

Wa'rrantably.  adv.  [from  tvnrranta- 

ble.]  Justifiably. 

The  faith  which  God  requires  is  only  this,  that 
he  will  certainly  reward  all  those  that  believe  in 
him,  and  obey  his  commandments  ;  but  for  the 
particular  application  of  this  faith  to  ourselves, 
that  deserves  no  more  of  our  assent,  nor  can  indeed 
warrantahty  have  it,  than  what  is  founded  upon 
the  serious  Consideration  of  uurown  performances. 

Wake. 

Wa'rranter.  n.s.  [from  warrant.] 

1 .  One  who  gives  authority. 

2.  One  who  gives  security. 
Wa'rrantise.   n.s.    [warraniiso,  law 

Lat.  from  Authority;  secu- 

rity. 

There 's  none  protector  of  the  realm  hut  1  : 
Break  up  the  gates,  1  'II  be  your  wurrantise. 

Sltak.  Henry  VI, 

Wa'rranty.  n.s.  [ivarrantia,]a\v  hat. 
garantie,  garant,  Fr.] 

1.  [In  the  common  law.]  A  promise  made 
in  a  deed  by  one  man  unto  anothei-,  for 
himself  and  his  heirs,  to  secure  him  and 
his  heirs  against  all  men,  for  the  enjo}  - 
ment  of  any  thing  agreed  of  between 
them.  CowelL 

2.  Authority ;  justificatory  mandate. 
Her  obsequies  have  Keen  so  far  enlarg'd 

As  vve  have  warranty  :  her  death  w-as  doubtful  ; 
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And,  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  oidi  r 
She  should  in  f;round  unsanctify'd  have  ludii'd 
Till  the  last  trump.  Shukfsp. 

In  the  use  of  those  epithets  we  have  the  war 
rantry  and  consent  of  all  the  churches,  since  the 
p^er  had  a  liturgy.  Taylor. 

If  they  disobey  any  precept,  that  is  no  excuse 
to  us,  nor  ^'ives  tis  any  warranty,  for  company's 
sake,  to  disobey  likewise.  Ktttlewell. 
3.  Security. 

Every  one  cannot  distinguish  between  fine  and 
mixed  silver :  those  who  have  had  the  care  and 
government  of  politick  societies,  introduced  coin 
age  as  a  remedy  ;  the  stamp  was  a  warranty  of  the 
publick,  that  under  such  a  denomination  they 
should  receive  a  piece  of  such  a  weight  and  fine- 
ness. Locke. 
To  Warra'y.  v.  a.  [fvom  war ;  or  from 
guerroyer,  old  Fr.]  To  make  war  upon 
A  word  very  elegant  and  expressive, 
though  obsolete. 

But  Ebranc  salved  both  their  infancies 
With  noble  deeds,  and  wairay'd  on  Bruncliild 
In  Hainault,  where  yet  of  his  victories 
Brave  monuments  remain,  wliich  yet  that  land 
envys.  Spenser. 
Of  these  a  mighty  people  shortly  prew. 
And  puissant  kings,  which  all  the  world  warraid. 
And  to  themselves  all  nations  did  subdue.  Spenser. 

This  continual,  cruel,  civil  war. 
The  which  myself  against  myself  do  make. 

Whilst  my  weak  powers  of  passions  warraid  are. 
No  skill  can  stint,  nor  reason  can  aslake.  Spenser. 

Six  years  were  run  since  first  in  martial  guise 
The  Christian  lords  warraid  the  eastern  hnd. 

Fuiifax. 

Warre.  adj.  [poepp,  Sax,]    Worse.  Ob- 
solete. 

They  say  the  world  is  warre  than  it  wont, 
All  for  lier  shepherds  is  beastly  and  bloont : 
Otiicrs  saine,  but  how  truly  I  note. 
All  for  they  holden  shame  of  their  cote..Spf)is,  Pas. 
WA'RREN.  n.  s.   [waerande,  Dut.  gue- 
renne,  Fr.]    A  kind  of  park  for  rabbits. 

I  found  him  here,  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a 
warren.  Shakesp.  Much  ado  about  Notliing. 

The  coney  convenes  a  whole  warren,  tells  her 
story,  and  advises  upon  a  revenge.  L'Estrange. 

Men  should  set  snares  in  their  warrens,  to  catch 
polecats  and  foxes.  Dryd.  Spanish  Fri^ar. 

Wa'rrener.  n.s.  [from  warren.]  The 

keeper  of  a  warren. 
Wa'rriangle.   n.  s.  [lanio.]    A  hawk. 

Ainsworth. 

Wa'rriour.  n.  s.  [from war.]  A  soldier; 
a  military  man. 

I  came  from  Corinth, 
Brought  to  this  town  by  that  most  famous  war- 

riour, 

iJuke  Meiiaphon.  Shak.  Comedy  of  Errours, 

Fierce  fiery  warrionrs  fight  upon  the  clouds 
Tn  ranks  and  squadrojis,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Wiiich  drizzled  blood  upon  the  cajiitol. 

Shakesp.  Julius  CtESar. 
I  sing  the  warriour,  and  iiis  mighty  deeds. 

Lauderdale. 

The  warriour  horses  tied  in  order  fed.  Dryd.  JEn. 
The  mute  walls  relate  the  warriour's  fame. 
And  Trojan  chiefs  the  Tyrian's  pity  claim. 

Drydeti's  JEneid. 
Camilla  led  her  troops,  a  warriour  dame  ; 
Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unskill'd, 
She  chose  the  nobler  Pallas  of  the  field. Dryd,  Mn. 

Desire  of  praise  first  broke  the  patriot's  rest. 
And  made  a  bulwark  of  the  ujarriour's  breast. 

Young. 

WART.  n.  s.  [peapt:,  Sax.  werte,  Dut.] 
i .  A  corneous  excrescence  ;  a  small  protu- 
berance on  the  flesh. 

If  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us,  till  our  ground, 
Singeini;  his  pate  a^'ainst  the  burning  sun. 
Make  Osia  like  aioarj.  Shakesp,  Hamlet. 

In  old  statues  of  stone,  which  have  been  put  in 
cellars,  the  feet  of  them  being  b  und  with  leaden 
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bands,  there  it  appeared  the  lead  did  swell,  ii, so- 
much  as  it  hanged  upon  the  stone  like  warts. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 
Like  vile  stones  lying  in  satFron'd  tin, 
Or  warts,  or  weals,  it  hangs  upon  her  skin.  Donne. 

In  painting,  the  warts  and  moles,  adding  a  like- 
ness to  the  face,  are  not  to  be  omitted. Dry.Dit/res. 

2.  A  protuberance  of  trees. 

Malpighi,  in  his  treatise  of  galls,  under  which 
he  comprehends  nil  preternatural  and  morbose  tu- 
mours of  plants,  doth  demonstrate  that  all  such 
warts,  tumours,  and  excrescences,  where  any  in- 
sects are  found,  are  excited  or  raised  up  by  some 
venenose  liquors,  which  with  their  eggs  such  in- 
sects shed  ;  or  boring  with  tlu  ir  terebr<e,  instil 
into  the  very  pulp  of  such  buds.i?ai;(«j  the  Creation. 

Wa'rtwort.  n.  s.  [wart  and  wort  ;  ver- 
rucaria,  Lat.]    Spurge.  Ainsw, 

Wa'rty.  adj.  [from  wart.]  Grown  over 
with  warts. 

Wa'rworn.  adj.  [war  aadi  worn.]  Worn 
with  war. 

Their  gesture  sad. 
Invest  in  lank  lean  cheeks  and  uiarujorri  coats. 
Presented  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.  Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

Wa'ry.  adj.  [peep,  Sax.]  Cautious  ;  scru 
pulous ;  timorously  prudent. 

He  above,  ami  we  upon  earth  ;  and  therefore 
it  behoveth  our  words  to  be  wary  and  few.  Hooker. 

,Leontiu3,  their  bishop,  although  an  enemy  to  the 
better  part,  yet  warv  and  subtle,  as  all  the  heads 
of  the  Arians  faction  were,  could  at  no  time  be 
plainly  heard  to  use  either  form.  Hooker. 

Good  cause  he  had  to  hasten  thus  away  ; 
For  on  a  day  his  uary  dwarf  had  spy'd. 

Where  in  a  dungeon  deep  huge  numbers  lay 
Of  captive  wretched  thrals,  that  wailed  night  and 
day.  Spenser. 

Each  thing  feigned  ought  more  wary  be.  Spenser, 

Each  warns  a  warier  carriage  in  the  thing. 
Lest  blind  presumption  work  their  ruining.  Daniel. 

Others  grow  wary  in  their  praises  of  one,  who 
sets  too  great  a  value  on  them,  lest  they  should 
raise  him  too  high  in  his  own  imagination. 

Addison's  Spectator, 
Was.    The  preterite  of  To  Be. 

Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  was  not ;  for  God 
took  him.  Genesis,  v.  24. 

To  WASH.  V.  a,  [paj-can,  Sax.  wasschen, 
Dut.] 

1.  To  cleanse  by  ablution. 

How  .''ain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murtherdone  I 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

Look  how  she  rubs  her  hands. 
—It  is  an  accustom'd  action  with  her  to  seem  thus 
washing  lier  hands.  Sliakesj).  Macbeth. 

Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and 
cleanse  me  from  my  sin.  Psalm  li.  2. 

Thou  didst  wash  thyself.  Ex.  xxiii.  40. 

2.  To  moisten ;  to  wet :  as,  the  rain  washes 
the  flowers;  the  sea  washes  many 
islands. 

3.  To  affect  by  ablution. 

Be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins. 

Acts,  xxii.  16. 

Sins  of  irreligion  must  still  be  so  accounted  for, 
as  to  crave  pardon,  and  be  washed  off  by  repent- 
ance. Taylor. 

Recollect  the  things  you  have  heard,  that  they 
may  not  be  washed  all  away  from  the  mind  by  a 
torrent  of  other  engagements. 

Watts' s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

4'.  To  colour  by  washing. 

To  wasfe  over  a  coarse  or  insignificant  meaning, 
is  to  counterfeit  nature's  coin.   Collier  of  the  Aspect . 

Shall  poesy,  like  law,  turn  wrong  to  right, 
And  dedication  wash  an  yEthiop  white Young. 

To  Wash.  v.  n. 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  ablution. 

I  will  go  wash  ; 
And,  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush  or  no.  Shak.  Conolanus. 
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Wash,  and  he  clean.  2  Jfi"gs,  v.l^ 

Let  each  becalm  his  trouliled  breast^ 
Wash  and  partake  serene  the  friendly  feast. 

Pope's  Odusity. 

2.  To  cleanse  clothes. 
She  can  wash  and  scour. 
—A  special  virtue ;  for  then  she  need  not  be 
washed  and  scoured.  Shakesp.  Two  Gent,  of  Verona, 

Wash.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Alluvion  ;  any  thing  collected  by  wa- 
ter. 

The  wash  of  pastures,  fields,  commons,  and 
roads,  where  ra>!iwater  hath  a  Ioor  time  settled,, 
is  of  great  advantage  to  all  lai\d.  Mortimer's  Hush. 

2.  A  bog  ;  a  marsh  ;  a  fen ;  a  quagmire, 
full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus' car  goi.e  rcmnd 

Neptune'f  salt  wash,  and  Tellus'  orbed  j;round. 

Shakesp. 

The  best  part  of  ray  power 
Were  in  the  ujas/ics  all  unwarily 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood.  S/iu/c.  K.John. 

3.  A  medical  or  cosmetick  lotion. 

Try  wliether  children  may  not  have  some  tt'osft 
to  make  their  teeth  better  and  strongt  r. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

They  paint  and  patch  their  imperfections 
Of  intellectual  complections. 
And  daub  their  tempers  o'er  with  waslies 
As  artificial  as  their  faces.  Hudibras 

He  tried  all  maimer  of  washes  to  bring  him  to 
a  better  complexion  ;  but  there  was  no  good  to  be 
done.  L'Kstrange 

None  are  welcome  to  such,  but  those  who  speak 
paint,  and  wash;  for  that  is  the  thing  they  love 
and  no  wonder,  since  it  is  the  thing  tliey  need. 

Soath's  Sermons 

To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  show'rs 
A  brighter  wash.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock 

Here  gallypots  and  vials  plac'd. 
Some  lill'd  with  washes,  some  with  paste.  Swift 
4).  A  superficial  stain  or  colour. 

Imaginalion  stamps  signification  upon  his  face 
and  tells  the  people  ne  is  to  go  for  so  much,  wh 
oftentimes  being  deceived  by  the  ttius/t,  never  exa 
mine  the  metal,  but  take  him  upon  content. Co/iier 

5.  The  feed  of  hogs  gathered  from  wash- 
ed dishes. 

The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar, 
That  spoil'd  your  summer-fields  and  fruitful  vines 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  tuasft,  and  makes  hi, 
trough 

In  your  embowell'd  bosoms.     Sha'  esp. Rich.  Ill 

6.  The  act  of  washing  the  clothes  of  a  fa 
mily ;  the  linen  washed  at  once. 

Wa'shball.  n.s.  [wash  and  ball.]  Bal\ 

made  of  soap. 

I  asked  a  poor  man  how  he  did  ;  he  said  he  wal 
like  a  washball,  always  in  decay.  Swift\ 

Wa'sher.  n.s.  [from  wash.]    One  thai 
washes. 

Quickly  is  his  laundress,  his  washer,  and  hi 
wringer,  Shukei 

WASHPor.  n.s.  [wash  and  pot .]  A  ves 
sel  in  which  any  thing  is  washed. 

Behold  sev'n  comely  blooming  youths  appear 
And  in  their  hands  sev'ii  golden  washpr-ts  bear. 

Cowlew 

Wa'shy.  adj.  [from  wash.] 

1.  Watry;  damp. 

On  the  irashi)  ouze  deep  channels  wore. 
Easy,  ere  God'had  bid  the  ground  be  dry,  Milton] 

2.  Weak ;  not  solid. 

A  polish  of  clearness,  evenly  and  smoothf 
spread,  not  over  thin  and  i/jos/it/,  but  of  a  Pretti^ 
solid  cimsistence.  Wottml 
WASP.  n.s.  [peaj-p.  Sax.  vespa,hat.  guespei 
Fr.]  A  brisk  stinging  insect,  in  ford 
resembling  a  bee. 

More  wasps,  that  buz  about  his  nose,  j 
Will  make  this  sting  the  sooner. S/ia/c.  iicnri/ VIII 

Why,  what  a  tuasp-tongued  and  impatient 
Art  thou,  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood,  . 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own  ? 
•'    ^  Shakesp.  Henry  I V 
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Encovint'rinn  with  a  twiip, 
He  in  his  arms  the  fly  doth  clasp.  Draytmi. 
Waspish,  adj.  [from  wasp.]  Peevish; 
malignant ;  irritable  ;  irascible. 

1  'II  use  you  for  my  langliter, 
When  y  11  are  wasjiish.  Shnk.  Julius  Ctesar. 

Come,  yuu  wasp,  vom  are  too  aiiury. 
— If  I  be  loaspish,  best  beware  my  biing.  Shakesp. 

By  the  stirii  brow  and  waspish  action, 
\\  hich  she  did  use,  as  slie  was  writing  of  it, 
It  bears  an  angry  teiiour.       Shakcsji  Asynulikeit. 

The  taylor's  wife  was  only  a  tocjd  hearty  shrew, 
under  the  impotency  of  an  unruly  loaspish  humour  ; 
she  would  have  her  will.  L'Estrange. 

Upon  this  gross  mistake  the  poor  waspish  crea- 
ture runs  on  for  many  leaves.  Stilling fieet. 

Much  do  1  suffer,  much,  to  keep  in  peace 
This  jealous,  waspish,  wrong-head,  rhiming  race. 

Pope. 

a'spishly.  adv.  [from  2vaspish.]  Pee- 
vishly. 

iTa'spishness  n.s.  [from  waspish.]  Pee- 
vishness ;  irritability. 
/a'ssail.     n.  s.    [from  paej-hcEl,  your 
health,  Sax.] 

A  liquor  made  of  apples,  sugar,  and  ale, 
anciently  much  used  by  English  good- 
fellows. 

A  drunken  bout. 

The  king  dolli  wake  to-night, and  takes  his  rouse, 
Kee])s  wassail,  and  the  swagg'ring  upsprinp  reels. 

Shakesp. 

A  merry  song.  Ainswortli. 
1''a  SSAILER.  n.s.  [from  wassail.]  A  toper  ; 
a  drunkard. 

I 'm  loth  to  meet  the  rudeness  and  swill'd  inso- 
11  lence 

11  Of  such  late  wassailers.  Milton. 
^AST.  The  second  person  of  ivas,  from 
To  be. 

'o  WASTE.  V.  a.  [apej-ran,  Sax.  woesten, 
Dut.  guastare,  Ital.  vastare,  Lat.] 
,  To  diminish. 

The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till 't  runs  o'er, 
Seeming  t'  augment  it,  wastes  il.Shakesp.  Hen.  VIII. 

Could  sighs  furnish  new  breath,  or  draw  life  and 
spirits  from  the  wasting  of  yours,  your  friends 
would  encourage  your  passion.  Temple. 

The  patient  is  much  wasted  and  enfeebled  ;  and 
he  is  the  more  so,  because  in  this  confined  state  of 
the  distemper  there  is  generally  a  great  dejection 
of  appetite.  Blackmore. 
,  To  destroy  uselessly,  v/antonly,  and  lux- 
uriously ;  to  squander. 

The  people's  praying  after  the  minister,  tliey 
say,  wasteth  time.  Hooker. 

There  must  be  providence  used,  that  our  ship 
timber  be  not  wasted.  Bacon. 

No  ways  and  means  their  cabinet  employ, 
But  their  dark  hours  they  waste  in  barren  joy. 

Garth.i 

,  To  destroy  ;  to  desolate. 

He  only  their  provisions  wastes  and  burns.Danie/. 
Peace  to  corrupt  no  less  than  war  to  waste. Milt. 
First  vegetivB;  then  feels,  and  reasons  last ; 
Rich  of  three  souls,  and  lives  all  three  to  waste. 

Dryden. 

The  Tyber 

Insults  our  walls,  and  wastes  our  fruitful  grounds. 

Dryden. 

Now  wasting  years  ray  former  strength  confound, 
And  added  woes  have  bow'd  me  to  the  ground  ; 
Yet  by  the  stubble  you  may  guess  the  grain, 
And  mark  the  ruins  of  no  vulgar  man.  Brown. 
.  To  wear  out. 

Here  condemn'd 
To  loaste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain.  Milton. 
».  To  spend';  to  consume. 

O  were  1  able 
lo  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  you  none  !  Milton. 

To  Waste,  v.n.  To  dwindle  ;  to  be  in  a 
state  of  consumption. 
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Man  dieth  and  wasteth  away.  _  Jnb,  xiv.  10, 
'i'heir  thoughts  are  thoughts  of  iniquity  ;  wasting 

and  destruction  are  in  their  paths.  Isa.  lix.  7 

The  latter  watch  of  wasting  nifrht. 

And  setting  stars,  to  kindly  sleej)  invite.  Dryden 

Waste,  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Destroyed;  ruined. 
The  Sophi  leaves  all  waste  in  his  retreat.  Milton 
The  multiplication  and  obstinacy  of  disputes 

which  have  so  laid  waste  the  intellectual  world,  ii 
owing  to  nothing  more  than  to  the  ill  use  of  words 

Locke 

When  thus  the  gather'd  storms  of  wretched  love. 
In  my  swoln  bosom,  with  long  war  had  strove. 
Laid  all  the  civil  bonds  of  manhood  loaste, 
And  scatter'd  ruin  as  the  torrent  past.  Prior 

2.  Desolate;  uncultivated. 

There  be  very  icaste  countries  and  wildernesses 
but  we  find  not  mention  whether  any  do  inliaM 
there.  •  Abbot 

He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  a' d  in  the  wasit: 
howling  wilderness.  Deut.  xxxii.  10 

3.  Superfluous ;  exuberant ;  lost  for  want 
of  occupiers. 

Quite  surcharg'd  with  her  own  weight. 
And  strangled  with  her  waste  fertility.  Milton 

4.  Worthless ;  that  of  which  none  but  vile 
uses  can  be  made :  as,  waste  wood. 

5.  That  of  which  no  account  is  taken,  or 
value  found. 

It  may  be  published  as  well  as  printed,  that  so 
much  skill  in  Hebrew  derivations  may  not  lie  for 
waste  paper.  Dryden 

Waste,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Wanton  or  luxurious  destruction  ;  the 
act  of  squandering. 

Freedom  who  loves,  must  first  be  wise  and  good  ; 
But  from  that  mark  how  far  they  rove  we  see, 
For  all  this  waste  of  wealth,  and  loss  of  blood  Milt 

So  foolish  and  lavish  are  we,  that  too  often  we 
use  some  words  in  mere  waste,  and  have  no  ideas 
for  them.  Watts, 

2.  Consumption ;  loss. 

Reasotis  induce  us  to  think  it  a  good  \tork, 
which  they,  in  their  care  for  well  bestowing  of 
time,  account tt'as(e.  Hooker. 

I'hin  air  is  belter  pierced,  but  thick  airpreserv- 
eth  the  sound  better  from  waste.  Bacon's  Aat.  Hist. 

It  was  providently  designed  to  repair  the  «as(e 
daily  made  by  the  frequent  attrition  in  mastica- 
tion. Bay  onthe  Cleat  ion 

3.  Useless  expence. 

But  youth,  the  peiishing  good,  runs  on  too  f;ist. 
And  unenjoy'd  it  spends  itself  to  waste; 
Few  know  the  use  of  life  before  'tis  past.  Dryden. 

Secure  the  workings  of  your  soul  from  running 
to  waite,  and  even  your  looser  moments  will  turn 
to  happy  account.  Watts. 

4.  Desolate  or  uncultivated  ground. 

See  tlie  man,  who  spacious  regions  gave 
A  icasfe  for  beasts,  himself  denied  a  grave.  Pope. 

Land  that  is  left  wholly  to  nature,  that  hath  no 
improvement  of  pasturage,  tillage,  or  planting,  is 
called  waste.  Locke. 

b.  Ground,  place,  or  space  unoccupied. 

Lifted  aloft,  he  'gaii  to  mount  up  higher. 
And,  like  fresh  eagle,  made  his  hardy  flight 
Thro'  all  that  great  wide  waste,  yet  wanting  light. 

Spenser. 

These  gentlemen,  on  their  watch. 
In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night, 
Had  been  thus  encountred.  Shakesp  Hamlet. 

Forty  days  Elijah,  without  food, 
Wander'd  this  barren  waste.       Mitta^i's  Par.  Reg. 

Lords  of  the  world's  great  waste,  the  ocean,  we 
Whole  forests  send  to  reign  upon  the  sea.  Waller. 

From  that  dire  deluge,  through  the  wat'ry  waste. 
Such  length  of  years,  such  various  perils  past. 

Dryden. 

Thee  I  pursue,  oh  great  ill-fated  youth  ! 
Through  all  the  dismaJ  waste  of  gloomy  death. 

Smith. 

6.  Region  ruined  and  deserted. 
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All  the  leafy  nation  sinks  at  last, 
And  Vulcan  rides  in  triumph  o'er  the  waste.  " 

Dryden's  Mneid. 

7.  Mischief;  destruction. 

The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure,  scared  out  of 
him  :  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple,  he 
will  never,  I  think,  in  the  way  oi  waste,  attempt  us 
again.  Shakesp. 

8.  [A  law  term.]    Destruction  of  wood  or 
other  products  of  land. 

You  are  but  tenant  for  life,  and  shall  make  no 
waste.  Shaduell. 

Wa'steful.  adj.  [waste  and  full.] 

1.  Destructive;  ruinous. 

The  folly  of  man 
Let  in  these  xeasteful  furies.        Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

2.  Wantonly  or  dissolutely  consumptive. 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Dnto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.  Shakesp.  K.  John. 

In  such  cases  they  set  them  off  more  with  wit, 
and  activity,  than  with  costly  and  toasteful  ex- 
pences.  Bacon. 
S.  Lavish ;  prodigal ;  luxuriantly  liberal. 

How  has  kind  heaven  adorn'd  the  happy  land. 
And  scatter'd  blessings  with  a  wastef  ul  hand  ! 

Addison, 

4.  Desolate  ;  uncultivated ;  unoccupied. 

In  wililerness  and  wasteful  desarts  stray 'd. 
To  seek  her  knight.  Spenser. 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wWd.Milton. 

WA'sTEFXJLLY.flrfy.  [from  Wasteful.]  With 
vain  and  dissolute  consumption. 

Never  any  man  would  think  our  labour  mis- 
spent, or  the  time  wastef ally  consumed.  Hooker. 

To  her  new-made  favourite.  Moral, 
Her  lavish  hand  is  wastefully  profuse. 

Dryd,  Aurengzebe. 

Wa'stefulness.  n.  s.  [from  wasteful.] 

Prodigality. 
Wa'steness.  n.s.  [from  waste.]  Desola- 
tion ;  solitude. 

She,  of  nought  afraid. 
Through  woods   and   wasteness  wide  him  daily 
sought.  Spenser. 
That  day  is  a  day  of  wrath,  a  day  of  wasteness. 

Zeph.  i.  15. 

Wa'ster.  n.  s.  [from  waste.]  One  that 
consumes  dissolutely  and  extravagantly ; 
a  squanderer ;  vain  consumer. 

Divers  Roman  knights. 
The  profuse  luasters  of  their  patrimonies. 
So  threaten'd  with  their  debts,  as  they  will  now 
Ruti  any  desperate  fortune.    Ben  Jonson's  Catiline. 

Plenty  in  their  own  keeping  makes  them  wanton 
and  careless,  and  teaches  them  to  be  squanderers 
and  wasters.  Locke 
Upon  cards  and  dice  never  learn  any  play,  and 
so  be  incapacitated  for  those  encroaching  waster 
of  useful  time.  Locke. 
Sconces  are  great  wasters  of  candles.  Swift. 
Wa'strel.  n.  s.  [from  waste.] 

Their  works,  both  stieam  and  lond,  lie  in  several 
or  in  wastrell,  that  is,  in  inclosed  grounds  or  in 
commons.  Carew. 
WATCH,  n.  s.  [paecce.  Sax.] 

1 .  Forbearance  of  sleep. 

2.  Attendance  without  sleep. 

All  the  long  night  vheir  mournful  watch  they 
keep, 

And  all  the  day  stand  round  the  tomb  and  weep. 

AddisoH. 

3.  Attention  ;  close  observation. 

In  my  school  days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow,  of  the  self-same  flight. 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  mcfc/i, 
To  find  the  other  forth  ;  by  vent'ring  both, 
I  oft  found  both.  Shakesp.  Merch.  of  Venice. 

4.  Guard;  vigilant  keep. 
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Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and 
ward.  Spenser, 
Hie  thee  to  thy  charge  ; 
Use  careful  watch,  chuse  trusty  centiiiels. 

Shakesp.  Richard  111. 
Love  can  find  entrance  not  only  into  an  open 
heart,  but  also  into  a  heart  well  fortified,  if  watch 
be  not  well  kept.  Bacon. 

5.  Watchmen,  men  set  to  guard.    It  is 
used  in  a  collective  sense. 

Before  her  gate  high  God  did  sweat  ordain. 
And  wakeful  watches,  ever  to  abide.  Spenser. 

Such  stand  in  narrow  lanes, 
And  bent  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers. S?!afc 

The  ports  he  did  shut  up,  or  at  least  kept  a 
wntch  on  them,  that  none  should  pass  to  or  fro  that 
was  suspected.  Bacon. 

When  by  God's  mercy  in  Christ,  apprehended 
hv  faith,  our  hearts  shall  be  purified,  then  to  set 
u-atch  and  ward  over  them,  and  to  keep  therawith 
all  diligence.  Perkijis. 

The  towers  of  heaven  are  fiU'd 
With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  access 
Impregnable.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

An  absurdity  our  Sariour  accounted  it  for  the 
blind  to  lead  the  blind,  and  to  put  him  that  can- 
not see  to  the  office  of  a  watch.      South's Sermons. 

6.  Place  where  a  guard  is  set. 
He  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  him 

Brave  me  upon  the  watch.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

7.  Post  or  office  of  a  watchman. 

As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
1  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon  methought 
The  wood  hefian  to  move.  Shak.  Macbeth. 

8.  A  period  of  the  night. 

Your  fair  daughter, 
At  this  odd,  even,  and  dull  watch  o'  th'  night. 
Is  now  transported  with  a  eondelier 
To  the  gross  cUsps  of  a  lascivious  Moor. 

Shakesp.  Othtilo. 
All  night  he  will  pursue  ;  but  his  approach 
Darkness  defends  between,  till  morning  watch. 

MHt<m. 

The  latter  watch  of  wasting  night, 
A I  -J  setting  stars,  to  kindly  sleep  mwte.Dry.Mn. 
Q.  A  pocket  clock ;  a  small  clock  moved 
by  a  spring. 

A  watch,  beside>  the  hour  of  the  day,  gives  the 
day  of  the  month,  and  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the 
zodiack.  Hale. 

On  the  theatre  we  are  confined  to  time  ;  and 
though  we  talk  not  by  the  hour-glass,  yet  the 
watch  often  drawn  ont  of  the  pocket,  warns  the 
actors  that  their  audience  is  weary.  Dryden. 
That  Chloe  may  be  S'-rv'd  in  state. 

The  hours  must  at  her  toilet  wait  ; 

Whilst  all  the  reasoning  fools  below 

Wonder  their  watches  go  so  slow.  Prior. 

To  Watch,  v.  n.  [pacian.  Sax.] 

1.  Not  to  sleep;  to  wake. 

1  have  two  nights  watch'd  with  you  ;  but  can 
perceive  no  truth  in  your  report.S/iafcesp.  Macbeth. 

Watching  care  will  not  let  a  man  slumber,  as  a 
sore  disease  breaketh  sleep.  Ecclns.  xxxi.  2. 

Sleep,  list'ning  to  thee,  wlW  watch.  Milton. 

2.  To  keep  guard. 

I  will  watch  over  them  for  evil,  and  not  for 
Kood.  Jer.  xliv. 

In  our  watching  we  have  watched  for  a  nation 
that  could  not  save  us.  Lam.  iv.  17. 

He  gave  signal  to  the  minister  that  watch'd. 

Milton. 

3.  To  look  with  expectation. 

My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord,  more  than  tkey 
l\tAl  watch  for  the  morning.  Psalm  cnxx.  6. 

•4.  To  be  attentive ;  to  be  vigilant. 

Watch  thou  in  all  tilings,  endure  afiliction. 

2  Tim.  iv.  b. 

5.  To  be  cautiously  observant. 

Watch  over  thyself,  counsel  tin  self,  judge  thy- 
self impartially.  Taylor. 

6.  To  be  insidiously  attentive. 

He  somewhere  nigh  at  hand 
Watches,  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find 
His  wish,  and  best  advantage  ns  asunder, 
Hopeless  to  circumvent  us  join'd.  Milton. 
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To  Watch,  v.  a. 

1 .  To  guard ;  to  have  in  keep. 
Flamhig  ministers  watch  and  tend  their  charge. 

Milton 

2.  To  observe  in  ambush. 

Saul  sent  ministers  unto  David's  house  to  watch 
him,  and  to  slay  him.  1  Sam.  xix.  11 

He  is  bold,  and  lies  near  the  top  of  the  water, 
watching  the  motion  of  any  water-rat  that  swims 
betwixt  him  and  the  sky.  Walton. 

They  under  rocks  their  food 
In  jointed  armour  watch.  Milton. 

3.  To  tend. 

Paris  watched  the  flocks  in  the  groves  of  Ida. 

Broome. 

4.  To  observe,  in  order  to  detect  or  pre- 
vent. 

Wa'tcher.  n.  s.  [from  watch.] 

1 .  One  who  sits  up ;  one  who  does  not 
go  to  sleep. 

Get  on  your  night-gown,  lest  occasion  call  us, 
And  shew  us  to  he  watchers.       Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

2.  Diligent  overlooker  or  observer. 

Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's 
sorrow.  Shakesp. 
It  is  observed  by  those  that  are  more  attentive 
watchers  of  the  works  of  nature.  More. 
Wa'tchet.    adj.    [paeceb.  Sax.  weak. 
Skivner.]    Blue  ;  pale  blue. 
Whom  'rnidst  the  Alps  do  hanging  throats  sur- 
prise ? 

W  ho  stares  in  Germany  at  watchet  cyes^Dry.Juv. 
Watchful,  adj.  [watch  aniLfull.]  Vigi- 
lant;  attentive ;  cautious;;  nicely  observ- 
ant. It  has  of  before  the  thitio;  to  be  re- 
gulated, a\^d  again.'if  hefore  tij>.-  tiling  to 
be  avoided. 

Call  home  our  exil'd  friends. 
That  fled  the  snares  of  uia(c/i/u/  tyranny.Sfta/c.Muc-. 

Be  watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  ready  lo 
dre.  Hen.  iii. 

Nodding  a  while,  and  watchful  of  his  blow. 
He  fell ;  and  falling  crush'd  th'  ungrateful  nymph 
below.  Dryden. 

Readers  should  not  lay  by  that  caution  which 
becomes  a  sincere  pursuit  of  truth,  and  should 
make  them  always  watchful  against  whatever 
mightconceal  or  misrepresent  it.  Locke, 

Be  watchful  of  iheir  behaviour,  and  as  ready  to 
require  of  thi  tn  an  exact  observance  of  the  duties 
of  Christianity,  as  of  the  duties  of  their  servants. 

Locke 

Wa'tchfully.  adv.  [from  watchful.]  Vi- 
gilantly ;  cautiously  ;  attentively ;  with 
cautious  observation ;  heedfuliy. 

If  this  experiment  were  very  watchJuUy  tried  in 
vessels  of  several  sizes,  some  such  things  may  be 
discovered.  Boyle, 

Wa'tchfulness.  w.  s.  [from  watchful.] 

1 .  Vigilance ;  heed  ;  suspicious  attention ; 
cautious  regard  ;  diligent  observation. 

The  experience  of  our  own  frailties,  and  the 
consideration  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  tempter, 
discourage  us.  Hammond. 

Love,  fantastick  pow'r  !  that  is  afraid 
To  stir  abroad  till  watchfulness  be  laid. 
Undaunted  therj  o'er  cliffs  and  valleys  strays. 
And  leads  his  vot'ries  safe  through  pathless  ways. 

Prior. 

Husbands  are  counselled  not  to  trust  too  much 
to  their  wives  owning  the  doctrine  of  unlimited 
conjugal  fidelity,  and  solo  neglect  a  due  watch- 
ftlness  over  their  manners.  Arbuthnot. 

Prejudices  are  cured  by  a  constant  jealousy  and 
watchjulness  over  our  passions,  that  they  may  never 
interpose  when  we  are  called  to  pass  a  judgment. 

Watts. 

By  a  solicitous  watchfulness  about  one's  beha- 
viour, instead  of  it  being  mended,  it  will  be  con- 
strained. Locke. 

2.  Inability  lo  sleep.  ! 
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Watchfulness,  sometimes  called  a  coma  vigil, 
often  precedes  too  great  sleepiness. /iriiitfe.  on  LHet. 

Wa'tchhousf..  n.  s.  [watch  and  house.] 
Place  where  the  watch  is  set. 
Where  statues  breatli'd,  the  works  of  Phidias' 
hands, 

A  wooden  pump  or  lonely  tuatc/ifcotise  stands.Gay. 
Watching,  n.  s.  [from  watch.]  Inabi- 
lity to  sleep. 

The  bullet,  not  having  been  extracted,  occasion- 
ed great  pain  and  watchings.     Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Wa'tchmaker.  n.  s.  [watch  andmalctr.] 
One  whose  trade  is  to  make  watches,  or 
pocket  clocks. 

Smithing  comprehends  all  trades  which  use 
forge  or  file,  from  the  anchorsmith  to  the  watch- 
maker;  they  all  using  the  same  tools,  though  of 
several  sizes.  Moion. 

Wa'tchman.  n.  s.  [watch  and  man.] 
Guard ;  sentinel ;  one  set  to  keep  ward. 

On  the  top  of  all  I  do  espy 
The  watchman  waiting,  tydingsglad  lo  hear. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Turn  him  into  London  streets,  that  the  iiia(c/i- 
men  might  carry  him  before  a  justice.  Bacon. 

Drunkenness  calls  off  the  watchmeu  from  their 
towers  ;  and  then  all  evils  that  |Tocecd  from  s 
loose  heart,  an  untied  tongue,  and  a  dissolute 
sjiiiit,  we  put  upon  its  account.  Taylor. 

Our  u'atchmen  from  the  tow'rs,with  longing  eyes, 
E.vpect  his  swift  arrival.    Dryden  s  S/ianish  Fryar. 

The  mulancholy  tone  of  a  watchman  at  midnight. 

Swift. 

Watchtower.  n.  s.  [watch  and  tower.] 
Tower  on  which  a  sentinel  was  placed 
i'oy  the  s  ike  of  prospect. 

In  thr  <1,  y-time  she  sittelh  in  a  watchtower,  and 
flielli  UKisi  by  night.  Bacon. 

L  i>  unto  the  watchtower  get. 
And  see  all  things  despoil'd  of  fallacies.  Donne, 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight. 

And  singing  startle  the  dull  night 

From  his  watchtower  in  the  skies, 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise.  Milton. 

The  senses  in  the  head,  as  sentinels  in  a  watch- 
fou'er,  convey  to  the  soul  the  im[iressions  of  ex- 
ternal objects.  Ray 

Wa'tchword.  n.  s.  [watch  and  word.] 
The  word  given  to  the  sentinels  to  know 
their  friends. 

All  have  their  ears  upright,  waiting  when  the 
watchword  shall  come,  tliat  they  shoultl  all  arise 
into  rebellion.  Spenser. 

We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  master 
Shallow. 

—That  we  have,  Sir  John  ;  our  watchword,  hem  ' 
boys.  Shakesp 
A  watchword  every  minute  of  the  night  goet' 
about  the  walls,  to  testify  their  vigilancy.  Sandys 

WATER,  n.s.  [waeter,  Dut.  poereji,  Sax. 

1.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  defines  water,  when 
pure,  to  be  a  very  fluid  salt,  volatile, 
and  void  of  all  savour  or  taste ;  and  i 
seems  to  consist  of  small,  smooth,  hard, 
porous,  spherical  particles,  of  equal  di* 
meters,  and  of  equal  specifick  gravities, 
as  Dr.  Cheyne  observes ;  and  also  tha' 
there  are  between  them  spaces  so  large, 
and  ranged  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be 
pervious  on  all  sides.  Their  smoothnes 
accounts  for  their  sliding  easily  over  on 
another's  surfaces ;  their  sphericity  keeps 
them  also  from  touching  one  another  in 
more  points  than  one ;  and  by  bot 
these  their  friction  in  slidino-  over  one 
another  is  rendered  the  least  possible, 
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Their  hardness  accounts  for  tlie  incom- 
pressibility  of  water,  when  it  is  free  f  rom 
the  intermixture  of  air.  The  porosity 
of  water  is  so  very  great,  that  there  is 
at  least  forty  times  as  inucii  space  as 
matter  in  it ;  for  water  is  nineteen  times 
specifically  lighter  than  gold,  and  con- 
sequently rarer  in  the  same  j)roportion. 

Quinci/ 

My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  griefs, 
M^'  mercy  dry'd  their  ujater-flowing  tears. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI 

Your  water  is  a  sore  decayer  of  your  whorson 
dead  body.  Shakesp.  Hamlet 

The  sweet  manner  of  it  forc'd 
Those  waters  from  me,  wliicli  I  would  have  stopp'd, 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me ; 
But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears.         Shahesp.  Henry  V 

Men's  t  vil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII, 

Those  healths,  will  make  thee  and  thy  state  look 
ill,  Tiraon  :  here 's  that  w  hich  is  loo  weak  to  be 
n  sinner,  honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  th 
mire.  Shakesp.  Timon 

Water  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  all  the  animal 
fluids  and  solids  ;  for  a  dry  bone,  distilled,  affords 
a  great  quantity  of  insipid  water  :  therefore  water 
seems  to  be  proper  drink  for  every  animal. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  The  sea. 

Travel  by  land  or  by  water.      Common  Prayer. 
By  water  they  found  the  sea,  westward  from 
Peru,  always  very  calm. 

Abbot's  Descrip.  of  the  World. 

5.  Urine. 

If  thou  coulilst,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease. 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
1  would  applaud  thee.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Go  to  bed,  after  you  have  made-  water.  Swift 

4.  To  hold  water.  To  be  sound  ;  to  be 
tight.  From  a  vessel  that  will  not  leak. 

A  good  Christian  and  an  honest  man  must  be 
all  of  a  jjiece,  and  inequalities  of  proceeding  will 
never  hold  water.  Locke. 

t).  It  is  used  for  the  lustre  of  a  diamond. 
'Tis  a  good  form, 
And  rich  :  here  is  a  water,  look  ye  !  Shak,  Timon. 

6.  Water  is  much  used  in  composition  for 
things  made  with  water,  being  in  water, 
or  growing  in  water. 

She  miglit  see  the  same  loater-spaniel,  which 
before  had  hunted,  come  and  fetch  away  one  (,f 
Philoclea's  gloves,  whose  fine  proportion  shewed 
well  what  a  dainty  guest  was  wont  there  to  be 
lodged.  Sidney. 

Oh  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow, 
Standhig  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke, 
And  melt  myself  away  in  uater-drops.  Shak. 

Poor  Tom  eats  the  wall-uewt,  and  the  water- 
newt.  Shakesp. 

Touch  me  with  noble  anger  ! 
0  let  not  women's  weapons,  mater-drops, 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Let  not  the  uiafer-flood  overflow  me. 

Psalm  Ixix.  Ih. 

They  shall  sprir.g  upas  among  the  grass,  as  wil- 
lows by  the  ujoter-courses.  Isaiah,  xliv.  4. 

As  the  hart  panleth  after  the  joater-brook,  so 
panteth  ray  soul  after  tliee,  O  God.  Psalms. 

Deep  calleth  unto  deep,  at  the  noise  of  thy 
wofer-spouts.  Psalm  xlii.  7. 

He  turneth  rivers  into  a  wilderness,  and  the 
uioter-spring  into  dry  ground.         Psalm  t\ii.  33. 

There  were  set  six  iuater-[)ots  of  stone. 

John,  ii.  6. 

Hercules's  page,  Hylas,  went  with  a  «'a(er-pot 
to  fill  it  at  a  pleasant  founfaili  that  was  near. 

Bacon's  Natural  History 

As  tlie  carp  is  accounted  the  uiafer-fox  for  his 
cunning,  so  the  roach  is  accounted  the  water- 
iiieep.  Walton's  Angler. 
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Sea-calves  unwonted  to  fresh  rivers  fly  ; 
The  tuater-snakes  with  scales  upstanding  die. 

Mail's  Virgil. 

By  making  the  juatfr-whcels  larger,  the  motion 
will  be  so  slow,  that  the  screw  will  not  be  able  to 
sup|)ly  the  mitwaid  streajus.     Wilkins's  Diedalus. 

Rail,  carrii  d  away  appU  f ,  togi  tl.er  w  ith  a  dung- 
hill that  lay  in  the  ttviJcr-coiirse  L'Estrange. 

Oh  help,  in  tliis  extreule^t  need, 
If  M)ater-gods  are  deities  indeed.  Dryden. 

Because  the  outermost  coat  of  the  e^'e  might 
be  pricked,  and  this  humour  let  out,  therefore 
nature  hath  made  provision  to  repair  it  by  the 
help  of  certain  loater-pipes,  or  ly  mphae-ducts,  in- 
serted into  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  proceeding  from 
glandules  that  separate  this  water  from  the  blood 

Ray. 

The  lacerta  aqnatica,  or  water-newt,  wliei, 
young,  hath  four  neat  ramified  fins,  two  on  one 
side,  growing  out  a  little  above  its  forelegs,  to 
poise  and  keep  its  body  upright,  which  fall  oli 
when  the  legs  are  grown.  Derham's  Physico-Theol. 

Other  mortar,  used  in  making  u)a(er-courses, 
cisterns,  and  fishponds,  is  very  hard  and  durable. 

Moxon. 

The  most  brittle  luater-carriage  was  used  among 
the  Egyptians,  who,  as  Strabo  sailh,  would  sail 
sometimes  in  boats  made  of  earthen  ware.  Arbuth. 

A  gentleman  watered  saintfoin  in  dry  weather 
at  new  sowing,  and,  when  it  came  up,  with  u 
toater-carl,  carrying  his  water  in  a  cask,  to  whicli 
there  was  a  tap  at  the  end,  which  lets  the  water 
run  into  a  long  trough  full  of  small  holes.  Mortimer. 

In  Hampshire  they  sell  loater-trefoil  as  dear  as 
hops.  Mortimer. 

To  Wa'ter.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  irrigate  ;  to  supply  with  moisture. 
A  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden. 

Gen.  ii.  10. 

A  man's  nature  runs  to  herbs  or  weeds  ;  there- 
fore let  him  seasonably  water  the  one,  and  destroy 
the  other.  Bacon. 

Chaste  moral  writing  we  may  learn  from  hence, 
Neglect  of  which  no  wit  can  recompense  ; 
Tlie  fountain  which  from  Helicon  proceeds. 
That  sacred  stream,  should  never  uafer  weeds. 

Waller. 

Could  tears  water  the  lovely  plant,  so  as  to 
make  it  grow  again  after  once  'tis  cut  down,  your 
friends  would  be  so  far  from  accusing  your  passion, 
that  they  would  encourage  it,  and  share  h.Temple. 

You  may  water  the  lower  land  when  you  will. 

Mortimer. 

2.  To  supply  with  water  for  drink. 

Now  'gan  the  golden  Phoebus  for  to  steep 
His  fiery  face  in  billows  of  the  west. 

And  his  faint  steeds  nater'd  in  ocean  deep, 
\^  hilst  from  their  journal  labours  they  did  rest. 

Spenser 

Doth  not  each  on  the  sabbath  loose  his  ox  from 
the  stall,  and  lead  him  aw.iy  to  watering. 

Luke,  xiii.  15. 

His  horsemen  kept  them  in  so  strait,  that  no 
man  could,  without  great  danger,  go  to  water  his 
horse.  Knolles. 

Water  him,  and,  drinking  what  he  can, 
Encourage  him  to  thirst  again  with  bran.  Dryden. 

3.  To  fertilize    or    accommodate  with 
streams. 

Mountains,  that  run  fmni  one  extremity  of 
Italy  to  the  other,  give  rise  to  an  incredible  va- 
riety of  rivers  that  water  it.  Addison  on  Italy. 

-t.  To  diversify  as  with  waves. 

The  different  ranging  tlie  superficial  parts  of 
velvet  and  watered  silk,  does  the  like.  X^ocke. 

To  Water,  v.n. 
1.  To  shed  moi.sture. 

I  staiii'd  this  napkin  with  the  blood 
'I'hat  valiant  Clifford  with  his  rapier's  point 
Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  boy  ; 
And  if  thine  eyes  can  wider  for  his  death, 
I  give  thee  this  lo  dry  thy  checks  withal. 

Shak.  H.  VI. 

Mine  eyes, 

.Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine. 
Began  to  water.  Shakesp.  Julius  Cumr. 
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Tiic  lickiing  of  the  nostrils  within,  doth  dra'.v 
the  moisture  to  the  nostrils,  and  to  the  eyes  bv 
consent  ;  fi>r  they  also  will  water.  Bac.  Nut.  Jlis't. 

H  iw  troublesome  is  the  least  mote,  or  dusi, 
filling  into  the  eye  !  and  how  quickly  does  it  weep 
and  water  upon  the  least  grievance  !  South's  i'er.vi. 

2.  To  get  or  take  in  water  ;  to  be  used  in 
supplying  water. 

He  set  the  rods  he  had  pulled  before  the  flocks 
in  the  gutters  in  the  watering  troughs. Gt/i  \xx.38. 

Mahomet  sent  many  small  boats,  iiiaiiiied  with 
harquebusiers  and  small  ordnance,  into  the  lake 
near  unto  the  camp,  to  keep  the  Christians  from 
watering  there.  Knolks. 

3.  The  mouth  waters.  The  man  longs  ; 
there  is  a  vehement  desire.  From  dogs 
who  drop  their  slaver  when  they  see 
meat  which  they  cannot  get. 

Cardinal  Wolsey's  teeth  watering  at  the  bishr.p- 
rick  of  Winchester,  sent  one  unto  bisliop  Fox,  i*ho 
had  advanced  him,  for  to  move  him  to  resign  the 
bishoprick,  because  extreme  age  had  made  him 
blind  ;  which  Fox  did  take  in  so  ill  part,  that  he 
willed  the  messenger  to  tell  the  cardinal,  that,  al- 
though I  am  blind,  I  have  esjiied  his  malicious  un- 
til,mkful  ness.  Camde:i. 
These  reasons  made  his  mouth  to  water 

With  amorous  longings  to  be  at  her.  Hudibras. 

Those  wlio  contend  for  4/)eree«(.  have  set  m<  n's 
mouths  a-watering  for  money  at  that  rate.  Locke. 

Wa'tercolours.  n.  s.  [water  and  co- 
lour,] 

Painters  make  colours  into  a  soft  consistence 
with  water  or  oil  ;  those  they  call  watermlours, 
and  these  they  term  oilcolours.     Boyle  on  Cnlouri. 

Less  should  I  dawb  it  o'er  with  transitory  praise, 
And  watercolours  of  these  days  : 
These  days  '  where  e'en  th'  extravagance  of  poetry 
Is  at  a  loss  for  figures  to  express 
Men's  folly,  whimsies,  and  inconstancy.  Swift. 

Wa'tercresses.  n.  s.  [sisymbrium, 
I^t.]    A  plant.  Milh  r. 

The  nymphs  of  floods  are  made  very  beautiful  > 
U'pm  their  heads  are  garlands  of  water-cvf^-ics. 

Peacham  on  L>n:unng. 

Wa'terer.  n.  s.  [from  water]  One 
who  waters. 

This  ill  weed,  rather  cut  oil"  by  the  ground  ihun 
plucked  up  by  the  root,  twice  or  thrice  grew  forth  , 
again  ;  but  yet,  iiiaugre  the  wai  iners  and  walerers, 
hath  been  ever  parched  up.  Carcw. 

Wa'terfal.  n.  s.  [walcr  and  fall.] 
Cataract  ;  cascade. 

I  have  seen  in  the  Indies  far  greater  waterfalls 
than  those  of  Nihis,  Uuleigh. 
Not  Lacedaemon  charms  me  more 
Than  high  Albana's  airy  walls, 
Resounding  with  her  waterfalls.  Addison. 

Wa'terflag.  n.  s.  [from  water  and 
Jla^  ;  iris  aquutica,  Lat.]  Water  flower- 
de-luce. 

Waterfowl,  n.  s.  Fowl  thai  live  or 
ret  their  food  in  water. 

Waterfowl  }uy  most  in  that  air  wiiicli  is  likest 
water.  Bacon. 

Waterfowls  su|iply  the  weariness  of  a  long  flight 
by  taking  water,  and  numbers  of  them  are  found 
in  islands,  and  in  the  main  ocean. 

Hale's  Origin  oj  Mankind. 

Fish  and  waterfowl,  who  feed  of  turbid  and 
muddy  slimy  water,  are  accounted  the  cause  of 
phlegm.  Floyer. 

Watergru'el.  n,s,  [wafer  and  ^ruel.] 
Food  made  with  oatmeal  boiled  in 
water. 

For  breakfast  milk,  niilk-|iotta'.;e,  valtrgruel, 
and  fluiiii'.iery,  are  very  til  to  ma.ke  lor  children. 

Locke. 
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Tlie  aliment  ought  to  be  slender,  as  watergruel 
acidulated.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

\\'a'terhen.  n,  s.  [from  water  and 
heji  ;  fulica,  Lat.]  A  coot ;  a  water- 
fowl. 

Wa'teriness.  n.  s.  [from  wateri/.] 
Humidity ;  moisture. 

The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  duliiess, 
nii^ht-mares,  weakness,  wateriness,  and  turgidity 
of  the  eyes.  Arbuthnot. 

Wa'terish.  adj.    [from  water.] 
I .  Resembling  water. 

Where  the  principles  are  only  phlegm,  what 
can  be  expected  from  the  waterish  matter,  but  an 
insipid  manhood,  and  a  stupid  old  infancy  ?  Dry. 
•2.  Moist  ;  boggy. 

Some  parts  of  the  earth  grow  moorish  or  water- 
ish,  others  dry.  Hale'i  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Wa'terishness.  n.  s.  [from  waterish.] 
Thinness  ;  resemblance  of  water. 

A  pendulous sliminess  answers  apituitous  state, 
or  an  acerbity,  which  resembles  the  tartar  of  our 
humours  ;  or  waterishness,  which  is  like  the  sero- 
sity  of  our  blood.  Floyer. 

Wa'terleaf.  n.  s.    A  plant.  Miller. 
Wa'terlily.  ».  s.   \nymph<ea,  Lat.]  A 
plant.  '  Miller. 

Let  them  lie  dry  twelve  months  to  kill  the  wa- 
ter-weeds, as  viaterlilies  and  bull-rushes. 

Walton's  Angler. 

Wa'terman.  n.  s.  [water  and  man.'] 
A  ferryman  ;  a  boatman. 

Having  blocked  up  the  passage  to  Greenwich, 
they  ordered  the  watermen  to  let  fall  their  oars 
more  gently.  Dryden. 

Bubbles  of  air  working  upward  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  lake,  the  watermen  told  us  that  they 
are  ohesrved  always  to  rise  in  the  same  places. 

Addison  on  Italy. 
The  waterman  forlorn,  alone  the  shore. 
Pensive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar.  Gay. 
Wa'termark.  n.  s.    [water  and  murk.] 
The  utmost  limit  of  the  rise  of  the  flood. 

Men  and  beasts 
^Vere  borne  above  the  lops  of  trees  that  grew 
On  th'  utmost  niargiti  of  the  watermark.  Dryden. 
Waterme'lon.  V.  s.  a  plant.  It  hath 
trailing  branches,  as  the  cucumber  or 
melon,  and  is  distinguished  from  other 
cucurbitaceous  plants,  by  its  leaf  deeply 
cut  and  jagged,  and  by  its  producing 
uneatable  fruit.  Aliller. 
vV  a'termill.  n.  s.  Mill  turned  by  water. 

Forth  flowed  fresh  - 
A  giishing  river  of  black  gory  blood, 
Th.^t  drowned  all  the  land  whereon  he  stood  : 
The  stream  thereof  would  drive  a  watermdl.  Spen. 

Corn  ground  by  windmills,  erected  on  hills,  or 
in  the  plains  where  the  watermWs  stood. 

Mortimer's  Huibandry. 

Wa'termint.  n.s.  [mentha  aqualica.] 
A  plant. 

Waterra'dish.  n.  s.    A  species  of  wa- 

tercresses,  which  see, 
Wa'terrat.  n.  s.    [mus  aquatictus.]  A 
rat  that  makes  holes  in  banks. 
There  be  land-rats  and  water-rats.  Shakesp. 
The  pike  is  bold,  and  lies  near  the  top  of  the 
water,  watching  the  motion  of  any  frog,  or  uater- 
•^aX,  or  mouse.  Walton. 

Waterro'cket.  n.  s.  \eruca  aquatica.] 

A  species  of  watercresses. 
Watervi'olet.   n.  s.    [hottonia,  Lat.] 

A  plant.  Miller. 
Watersa'pphire.  n.s.  A  surt  of  stone. 

Watersapphire  is  the  occidental  sapphire,  and  is 
neither  of  so  bright  a  blue,  nor  so  hard,  i-s  ti  e  ori- 
ental. Woodward. 
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Waterwi'llow.  n,  s.  [from  water  and 
willow  ;  lysimachia,  Lat.]    A  plant. 

Ainsworth. 

Wa'terwith.  n.  s.  [water  and  with.] 
A  plant. 

The  water  with  of  Jamaica,  growing  on  dry  hills 
in  the  woods,  where  no  water  is  to  be  met  with,  its 
trunk,  if  cut  into  fiieces  two  or  three  yards  long, 
and  held  by  either  end  to  the  mouth,  affords  so 
plentiful  a  limpid,  innocent,  and  refreshing  wa- 
ter, or  sap,  as  gives  new  life  to  the  droughty  tra- 
veller or  hunter.  Derham^s  Physico-Theology. 
Wa'terwork.  71.  s.  [ivater  and  ivork.] 
Play  of  fountains ;  artificial  spouts  of 
water  ;  any  hydraulick  performance. 

Engines  invented  for  mines  and  waterworks  often 
fail  in  the  performance.        Wilkins's  Math.  Mag. 

The  French  took  from  the  Italians  the  first  plans 
of  their  gardens,  as  well  as  wattrworks.  Addison. 

Watery,  adj.    [from  water.] 
1   Thin  ;  liquid  ;  like  water. 

Quicksilver,  which  is  a  most  crude  and  watery 
body,  heat-d,  and  pent  in,  hath  the  like  force 
with  gunpowder.  Bacon. 

Tlu'  bile,  by  its  saponaceous  quality,  mixeth 
the  oily  and  watery  parts  of  the  aliment  together. 

Arbuthnot  en  Aliments. 

2.  Tasteless  ;   insipid  ;  vapid  ;  spiritless. 
We  'II  use  this  unwholesome  humidity,  this 

gross,  watery  punipion.        Shakesp.  Merry  Wives. 

No  heterogeneous  mixture  use,  as  some 
W'ith  wat'ry  turneps  have  debas'd  their  wines. 

Phillips. 

3.  Wet ;  abounding  with  water. 

When  the  big  lip,  and  wat'ry  eye, 
Tell  me  the  rising  storm  is  nign  ; 
"l  is  then  thou  art  yon  ancry  main, 
Deform'd  by  winds,  and  dash'd  by  rain.  Prior. 

4.  Relatinjr  to  the  water. 

On  the  brims  her  sire,  the  wat'ru  god, 
Roll'd  frimi  a  silver  urn  his  crystal  flood.  Dryden. 

5.  Consisting  of  water. 

The  wat'ry  kingdom  is  no  bar 
'I'o  stop  the  foreign  sfiirits  ;  but  they  come. 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia.  Shakesp. 

Those  few  escap'd 
Famine  and  anguish  wi/i  at  last  consujnc, 
Wand'ring  that  wat'ry  desart.    Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Betwixt  us  and  you  wide  oceans  flow. 
And  wat'ry  desarts.       Dryden's  Indian  Emperor. 

Perhaps  you  'II  say. 
That  the  attracted  wat'ry  vapours  rise 
From  lakes  and  seas,  and  fill  the  lower  skies. 

Blackm. 

Wa'ttle.  n.s.  [from  ?P(7g"/te/en  to  shake. 
Germ.  Ski7iner.] 

1 .  The  barbs,  or  loose  red  flesh,  that  hangs 
below  the  cock's  bill. 

The  loach  is  of  tlie  shape  of  an  eel,  and  has  a 
beard  of  wattles  like  a  barbel.  Walton. 

The  barbel  is  so  called,  by  reason  of  his  barb, 
or  xoattles,  athismcuth,  which  is  under  his  nose 
or  chops.  Walton. 

The  cock's  comb  and  wattles  are  an  ornament 
becoming  his  martial  spirit. Moj'e's  Ant.  against  Ath. 

2.  A  hurdle.  Ainsworth. 

To  Wa'ttle.  v.  a.  [paz^Us,  Sax.  twigs.] 
To  bind  with  twigs  ;  to  form  by  plat- 
ting twigs  one  within  another. 

Might  we  but  hear 
The  folded  flocks  peiin'd  in  their  wattled  cotes. 
Or  sound  of  pastoral  reed  with  oaten  stops.  Mitt. 

A  plough  was  found  in  a  very  deep  bog,  and  a 
hedge  wattled  standing.      Mortimers  Husbandry. 

WAVE.  n.  s.  [paege,  Sax.  waegh,  Dut. 
vngm,  Fr.] 

1 .  Water  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
face ;  billow  ;  water  driven  into  inequa- 
lities. 
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The  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-yiam  basis  bow'd. 

Shaketp. 

The  waves  that  rise  would  drown  the  highest  hill ; 
But  at  thy  check  they  flee  ;  and  when  they  hear 
Thy  thund'ring  voice,  they  post  to  do  thy  will. 

Wotton. 

Amidst  these  toils  succeeds  the  balmy  night ;  ; 
Now  hissing  waters  the  quench'd  guns  restore  ; 

And  weary  waves  withdrawing  from  the  fight. 
Are  lull'd,  and  pant  upon  the  silent  shore.  Dryd. 

The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before.  Pope. 

Luxuriant  on  the  woDe-worn  bank  he  lay 
Stretch'd  forth,  and  panting  in  the  sunny  ray. Pope. 
2.  Unevenness ;  inequality. 

Thus  it  happens,  if  the  glass  of  the  prisms  be 
free  from  veins,  and  their  sides  be  accurately  plane 
and  w  ell  polished,  without  those  numberless  warn, 
or  curls,  which  usually  arise  from  sand-holes  a 
little  smoothed  in  polishing  with  putty.  Newton. 

To  Wave.  v.  n.    [from  the  noun.] 

1,  To  play  loosely  ;  to  float. 

1  may  And 

Your  warlike  ensigns  waving  in  the  wind.  Dryd. 

Messapus'  helm 
He  laces  on,  and  wears  the  waving  crest.  Dryden. 

2,  To  be  moved  as  a  signal. 

A  bloody  arm  it  is,  that  holds  a  pine 
Lighted  above  the  capitol,  and  now 
It  waves  unto  us.  BenJonson's  Catiline. 

3,  To  be  in  an  unsettled  state  ;  to  fluctu- 
ate ;  to  waver. 

They  wave  in  and  out,  no  way  sufliciently 
grounded,  no  way  resolved,  what  to  think,  speak, 
or  write,  more  than  only  that,  because  they  have 
taken  it  upon  them,  they  must  be  opposite. 

Hooker, 

If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their  love  or 
no,  he  waved  indifferently  betwixt  doing  them 
neither  good  nor  harm.  Shakesp.  Coriolanns. 

To  Wave.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  raise  into  inequalities  of  surface. 

He  had  a  thousand  noses. 
Horns  welk'd  and  wav'd  like  the  enridged  sea. 

Sliakesp. 

2.  To  move  loosely. 

They  wav'd  their  fiery  swords,  and  in  the  air 
Made  horrid  circles.  Milton. 

iEneas  wav'd  his  fatal  sword 
High  o'er  his  head.  Dryden, 

He  beckoned  to  me,  and,  by  the  waving  of  his 
hand,  directed  rae  to  approach  the  place  where  he 
sat.  Addison. 

3.  Tf)  waft ;  to  remove  any  thing  floating. 

Some  men  never  conceive  how  the  motion  of 
the  earth  below  should  wave  one  from  a  knock 
perpendicularly  directed  from  a  body  in  the  air 
above.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

4.  To  beckon  ;  to  direct  by  a  waft  or  mo- 
tion of  any  thing. 

Look  with  what  courteous  action 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground  : 
But  do  not  go  with  it.  Shakesp. 

5.  [Guesver,  Fr.  Skinner.]    To  put  off ; 
to  quit ;  to  depart  from. 

He  resolved  not  to  wave  his  way  upon  this  rea- 
son, tliat  if  he  should  but  once,  by  such  a  diver- 
sion, make  his  enemy  believe  lie  were  afraid  of 
danger,  he  should  never  live  without. 

Wotton's  Lije  of'  the  Duke  of' Buckingham 
These,  waving  plots,  found  out  a  better  way. 
Some  god  descended,  and  preserv'd  the  play. 

Dryden, 

6.  To  put  aside  for  the  present, 

I  have  waved  the  subject  of  your  greatness,  to 
resign  myself  to  the  contemplation  of  what  is  more 
peculiarly  yours.  Dryden, 

Since  she  lier  interest  fur  the  nal;ion's  wav'd, 
Then  I,  who  sav'd  the  king,  the  nation  sav'd. 

Dryden, 

If  any  had  a  better  riaht,  they  were  content  to 
wave  it,  and  recirgnize  the  right  of  the  other.  Lest. 

To  Wa'ver.  v.  It.    [p;ipian,  Sax.] 

1.  To  piny  to  and  fro  ;  to  move  loosely. 

I  took  two  ; I ia(ii;.ilar  i/lasscs,  and  one  of  them 
being  kept  i\\<  in  tr  <■  sauu-  ,  ostiire,  that  tlic  iris' 

■  02:>. 
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It  projected  on  the  floor  might  not  waver,  I  cast 
ou  the  same  flour  another  iris,  with  another  prism, 
moving  it  to  and  fro.  Boyle. 

The  whitening  shower  descends, 
At  first  tliin  wavering.  Thomson's  Winter 

\2.  To  be  unsettled  ;  to  be  uncertain  or  in- 
constant ;  to  fluctuate  ;  not  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

In  wliich  amazement  when  the  miscreant 
Perceived  him  to  waver,  weals  and  frail. 

Whilst  trembling  horror  did  hisconsciencedaunt. 
And  hellish  anguish  did  his  soul  assail.  Spenser. 

Remember  where  we  are  ; 
In  France,  among  a  fickle,  wavering  nation.  Shak. 

Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  uf  men.  Shakesp. 
Hold  fast  the  faith  without  tmvering.      Heb.  x. 
The  wav'ring  faitli  of  people  vain  and  light. 

Daniel. 

Faith  as  absolutely  determines  our  minds,  and 
as  perfectly  excludes  all  wavering,  as  our  know- 
ledge itself ;  and  we  may  as  well  doubt  of  our 
own  being,  as  we  can  whether  any  revelation  from 
God  be  true.  Locke. 

What  if  Hospinian  should  have  said,  that  Lu- 
tlier  wavered  in  the  point  of  the  sacrament  ?  does 
it  follow  tliat  lie  really  did  so  ?  Atterbnry. 

They,  who  at  this  distance  from  the  first  rise 
of  the  gospel,  after  weighing  the  several  evidences 
of  it,  waver  in  their  faith,  would  liave  wavered 
though  they  had  seen  the  first  promulgers  work 
wonders.  Atterbury. 

3.  To  totter  ;  to  be  in  danger  of  falling. 
Has  any  disloyalty  dared  to  feign  that  religion 
wavers?  'I'hey  foully  mistake  ;  as  commonly  they 
do,  that  are  more  cunning  in  other  men  s  lives 
than  in  their  own  :  'tis  not  religion  wavers,  but 
their  loyalty.  Holyday. 

Wa'verer.  n.  s.  [from  waverJ]  One 
unsettled  and  irresolute. 

Come,  young  waverer,  come,  and  go  with  me  ; 
In  one  respect  I  'II  thy  assistant  be.  Shak. 

Wa'vy.  adj.    [from  wave.] 

1.  Rising  in  waves. 

In  safe  conduct  of  these 
Did  Ihirtie  hollow-bottora'd  barkes  divide  the 
wavie  seas.  Chapman. 
For  thee  the  ocean  smiles,  and  smooths  her  wavy 
breast ; 

And  heav'n  itself  with  more  serene  and  purer  light 
is  blest.  Dryden. 

2,  Playing  to  and  fro,  as  in  undulations. 

W  here  full-ear'd  sheaves  of  rye 
Grow  wavy  on  the  tilth,  that  soil  select 
For  apples.  Phillips. 

Let  her  glad  vallies  smile  with  wavy  corn  ; 
Let  fleecy  flocks  her  rising  hills  adorn.  Prior. 

Wawes.  or  Waes.  n.  s.  A  word  used 
by  Spenser,  according  to  the  Saxon  pro- 
nunciation. 

1 .  For  waves. 

Another  did  the  dying  brands  repair 
With  iron  tongs,  and  sprinkled  oft  the  same 
With  liquid  v>aes.  Spenser. 

2.  In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to  be 
for  tvoes.    [pa,  Sax.] 

Whilst  they  iiy  that  gulfs  devouring  jaws, 
They  on  this  rock  are  rent,  and  sunk  in  helpless 
wawes.  Spenser. 

To  Wawl.   v.  n.    [pa,  grief,  Sax.]  To 

cry ;  to  howl. 

The  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air, 
We  wawle  and  cry.  Shakesp.  King  hear. 

WAX.  n.s.  [paexe,  Sax.  M'ex,  Dan.  Ji;acA:v, 
Dut.] 

I.  The  thick  tenacious  matter  gathered  by 
the  bee,  and  formed  into  ceils  for  the 
leception  of  lire  honey. 
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Wai  consists  of  an  acid  spirit  of  a  nauseou 
taste,  and  an  oil,  or  butter,  which  is  emollient, 
laxative,  and  anodyne.  Arhuthnot. 

Tliey  gave  us  food  which  may  wlih  nectar  vie 
And  wax,  that  does  the  absent  sun  supply  Roscom. 

All  the  magistrates,  every  new  or  full  moon 
give  honour  to  Cunfiicius  with  bowings,  roax  can 
dies,  and  incense.  Stillingjleet. 

\\  hile  visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  days, 
\\  hen  nuni'rous  wax  lights  in  bright  order  blaze 
So  long  my  hcmour,  name,  and  praise  shall  live. 

Pope 

2.  Any  tenacious  mass,  such  as  is  used  to 
fasten  letters. 

We  soften  the  wax  before  we  set  on  the  seal. 

More. 

3.  A  kind  of  concretion  in  the  flesh, 

A  fontanel  in  her  neck  was  much  inflamed,  and 
many  u)ax-kerriels  about  it.      Wistman's  Surgery. 
To  Wax.   v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]  To 
smear  ;  to  join  with  wax. 

He  form'd  the  reeds,  proporliun'd  as  they  are. 
Unequal  in  their  length,  and  irax'd  with  care  ; 
They  still  retain  the  name  of  his  ungrateful  fair. 

Uryden 

To  Wax.  v.  n.  pret.  wox,  ivnxed;  part 
pass,  waxed,  uuixen.  [peaxan,  Sax 
wachsen.  Germ.] 

1.  To  grow;  to  increase;  to  become  bigger, 
or  more.  Used  of  the  inoim,  in  oppo- 
sition to  wane,  and  figuratively  of  things 
which  grow  by  turns  bigger  and  less. 

The  husbandman  in  sowing  and  sttling,  upon 
good  reason,  observes  the  wuiing  and  waning  of 
the  moon.  Hakewitl. 

They  wax  and  wane 
'Twixt  thrift  and  penury.  Carew 

2.  To  pass  into  any  state  ;  to  become;  to 
grow.  It  is  in  either  sense  now  almost 
disused. 

Where  things  have  been  instituted, which,  being 
convenient  and  good  at  the  first,  do  afterward  ii 
process  of  time  wax  otherwise,  we  make  no  doubt 
but  they  may  be  altered,  yea,  though  councils  or 
customs  general  have  received  them.  Hooker. 

Careless  the  man  soon  wax,  and  his  wit  weak 
Was  overcome  of  things  that  did  him  please.Speii. 
Art  thou  like  the  adder  waxen  deaf?  Shakesp. 
We  will  destroy  this  place  ;  because  the  cry  of 
them  is  waten  great  before  the  Lord.  Gen  xix.  13. 

Flowers  removed  wax  greater,  because  the  nou- 
rishment is  more  easily  come  by  in  the  loose  earth. 

Bacmi. 

This  answer  gi^fif,  Argautes  wild  drew  near. 
Trembling  for  ire,  and  wuiiiig  [)ale  for  rage  ; 
Nor  could  he  hold.  Fairfax. 

If  I  wax  but  cold  iji  my  desire, 
Think  heav'n  hath  motion  lost,  and  the  world  fire. 

Donne. 

Their  manners  wax  more  and  more  corrupt,  in 
proportion  as  their  blessings  abound.  Atterbury. 
Wa'xchandler.  w.  s.    [from  wax  and 

c/iandh  r.]    A  maker  of  wax  candles. 
Wa'xen.    adj.    [from  wax.]    Made  of 
wax. 

Swarming  next  appear'd 
The  female  bee,  that  feeds  her  husband  drone 
Deliciously,  and  builds  her  ivaxen  cells. 
With  honey  stnr'd.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

1  cart  yet  shout  beams,  whose  heat  can  melt 
>The  waxen  wings  of  this  atiibitious  boy.  Denham. 
So  weary  bees  in  little  cells  repose ; 
But  if  night-robbers  lift  the  well-stor'd  hive. 

An  humming  through  their  waxen  city  grows. 
And  out  upon  each  others  wings  they  drive. Dryd. 

Way.  n.  s.  [pce^,  Sax.  weigh,  Dut.] 
1 .  The  road  in  which  one  travels.  This 
word  is  applied  in  many  relations  which 
seem  unliiie  one  another,  but  have  all 
t!ie  original  of  road  or  travel,  noting 
either  progression,  or  the  mode  of  pro- 
<;i  e-sion,  local  or  intellectual. 
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I  am  amaz'd,  and  lose  my  way 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world. .Viu/v. 

1  ou  cannot  see  your  way. 
—I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eves  : 
I  stumbled  when  1  saw.         Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

To  God's  eternal  house  direct  the  way, 
A  broad  and  ample  road.  Millon. 
Flutt'ring  the  god,  and  weeping  said. 
Pity  poor  Cupid,  generous  maid  '. 
Who  happen'd,  being  blind,  to  stray. 
And  on  thy  bosom  lost  his  way.  Pricr. 
I.  Road  made  for  passengers. 

Kiiow'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover  ? 
—Both  stile  and  gate,  horse-»«ay,  and  foot-path. 

»  Shakes}!. 
Attending  iong  in  vain,  I  took  the  way 
Which  through  a  path  but  scarcely  printed  lay. 

Dryden. 

.  A  length  of  space. 

Birnbaumer  forest  extends  a  great  way,  wherein 
are  many  deer,  wild  boars,  foxes,  wolves,  and 
bears.  Brnwas  Travels. 

An  old  man,  that  had  travelled  a  great  way  un- 
der a  huge  burden,  found  himself  so  weary,  that 
he  called  upon  death  to  deliver  him.  L'Estrange. 
.  Course  ;  direction  of  motion  ;  local  ten- 
dency. 

I  now  j7o  toward  him,  thtTcfure  fullow  me, 
Ai  d  mark  wiiat  way  I  make.   57ia/c.  Winter's  Talc. 

Come  a  little  nearer  this  uui/,  1  warrant  thee  no 
budv  hears.        Shakesp.  Merrii  Wives  of  Windsor. 

He  stood  in  the  gate,  and  ask'd  of  ev'ry  one 
Which  way  she  took,  and  whither  she  was  gune. 

Drydtn. 

With  downward  force  he  took  his  way. 
And  roll'd  his  yellow  billows  to  the  sea.  Dryden. 

My  seven  brave  brothers,  in  one  fatal  day. 
To  death's  dark  mansions  took  the  mournful  icav. 

Dryden. 

To  observe  every  the  least  ditTerence  that  is  in 
Ihitigs  keeps  the  understanding  steady  and  right 
in  its  n<ay  to  know  ledge.  "  Locke. 

5.  Advance  in  life. 

The  buy  was  to  know  his  father's  circumstances, 
and  that  he  was  to  make  his  way  by  his  own  in- 
dustry. Spectator, 
fi.  Passage ;  power  of  progression  made 
or  given. 

Back  flu  1  tuss  these  treasons  to  ihy  h.-ad  : 
This  sword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  way. 
Where  they  shall  rest  for  ever. Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

'I'll'  angelick  choirs. 
On  each  hand  p.irtioL;,  to  his  spied  gave  way, 
Through  all  th  enipy  real  road.  Milton's  Par'.  Lost. 

Youth  and  vain  conddence  thy  life  Ijetray  : 
Through  armies  this  has  made  Mclantius  w'ay. 

Waller. 

The  reason  may  be,  that  men  seldom  come  into 
those  posts  till  after  forty  ;  about  which  time  the 
nutural-heat  beginning  to  decay,  makes  tvay  for 
those  distempers.  Temple. 

The  ;,ir  ciiiild  not  readily  get  out  of  those  pri- 
siin.s,  but  by  degrees,  as  the  earth  and  water  above 
woultl  giv!'  Willi.  Burnet. 

.\s  a  sulrlier,  foremost  in  the  fight, 
Makes  way  for  others.  Drvden. 

Some  niiike  themselves  juai/,  and  are  sugaestLd 
to  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation  and  re- 
flect iun.  Locke. 
.  Vacancy  made  by  timorous  or  respect- 
ful recession. 

'I'liere  would  be  left  no  difference  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  if  what  we  certainly  know  gwttway 
to  what  we  may  possibly  be  mistaken  in.  Locke. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied,  unless  he  made  the  pure 
profession  of  the  gospel  give  way  to  superstition 
and  idolatry,  wherever  he  nad  power  to  expel  tiie 
one,  and  establish  the  other.  Atterbury, 
The  senate,  forced  to  yield  to  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  thought  it  their  wisest  course  to  give 
way  also  to  the  time.  Swift, 
1  vrfuuld  give  way  to  others,  who  might  argue 
very  well  upon  the  same  subject.  Swift. 

8.  Course  ;  regular  progression. 
But  give  me  leave  to  seize  my  destin'd  prey, 

And  let  eternal  justice  take  the  way.  Drud. 

9.  Course  or  progress  considered  as  ob- 
structed or  hindered. 
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The  iiiiagiuation  being  naturai!^-  tumultuous, 
iiiterposeth  itself  witlK.ut  asking  leave,  cabling 
tlioughts  in  our  way,  and  forcing  tlie  understan  1- 
iiig  to  reflect  upon  theni,  Duppu. 

10.  Tendency  to  any  meaning,  or  act. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  words  that  sounds  tliat 
way,  or  points  particulailj  at  persecution.  Aucrh 

1 1 .  Access  ;  means  of  admittance. 

Being  once  at  liberty,  'twas  said,  having  made 
my  way  with  some  foreign  prince,  I  woul'J  turn 
pirate.  Raleigh 

12.  Sphere  of  observation. 

These  inquisitions  are  never  without  baseness, 
and  very  often  useless,  to  the  curious  inquirer. 
For  men  stand  upon  their  guards  against  them 
laying  all  their  counsels  and  secrets  out  of  their 
way.  Taylor's  Rule  of  Holy  Living. 

The  general  officers  and  the  publick  ministers 
that  fell  in  my  way,  were  generally  subject  to  the 
gout.  Templi 
in,  IMeans;  mediate  instrument;  inter- 
mediate step. 

By  noble  ways  we  conquest  will  prepare  ; 
First  offer  peacr,  and,  that  refus'd,  make  war. 

Vryden 

What  conceivable  ways  are  there,  whereby  we 
should  come  to  be  assured  that  there  is  such  a  be- 
ing as  God  ?  Tillotson 

A  child  his  mother  so  weii  instructed  ihis  way 
in  geography,  that  he  knew  the  limits  of  the  four 
parts  of  the  world.  Locke. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  God  to  make  a  creature 
with  more  ways  to  convey  into  the  underslaiidlug 
th^  notice  of  corporeal  things,  than  those  live  he 
has  given  to  man.  Locke. 

14.  Method;  scheme  of  management. 

He  durst  not  take  open  way  against  them,  and 
as  hard  it  was  to  take  a  secret,  they  being  so  con- 
tinually followed  by  the  best,  and  every  way 
ablest,  of  that  region.  Sidney. 

A  physician,  unacquainted  wiih  your  b  idy, 
may  put  you  in  a  way  for  a  present  cure,  but  over- 
throwetli  your  health  in  some  other  kind.  Bacon. 

\\  ill  not  my  yielded  crown  redeem  my  breath  ? 
Still  am  Ifear'd  ?  is  there  no  way  but  death  <Dan. 

.As  by  calling  evil  good,  a  man  is  misrepresent- 
ed to  himself  in  the  way  of  flattery  ;  so  by  calling 
good  evil,  he  is  misrepresented  to  others  in  tlie 
uai/ of  slander.  South' s  Sermons. 

Now  w  hat  impious  ways  niy  wishes  took  ! 
How  they  the  monarch,  and  the  man  forsook  ! 

Vrior. 

15.  Private  determination  ;  particular  will 
or  humour. 

He  was  of  an  hi^h  mind,  and  loved  his  own  will 
and  his  way,  ai  one  that  revered  himself,  and 
would  reign  indeed.  Bacon. 

If  I  had  my  way, 
He  had  mew'd  in  flumes  at  home,  not  in  tin-  senate  ; 
I  had  sing'd  his  furs  by  this  time.    Ben  Jons.  Cat. 

16.  Manner;  mode. 

.She  wiih  a  calm  carelessness  let  every  thing 
slide,  as  we  do  by  their  speeches,  who  neither  in 
matter  nor  person  do  any  way  belong  unto  us. 

Sidney. 

God  hath  so  many  times  and  tonys  spoken  to 
men.  Hooker. 

Few  writers  make  aji  extraordinary  figure,  w  ho 
have  not  something  in  their  way  of  thinkijig  or 
expressing,  that  is  entirely  their  own.  Spectator. 

His  ttay  of  expressing  and  apply  ing  tliem,  not 
his  invention  of  them,  is  what  we  admire.  Addis. 

17.  Method  ;  manner  of  practice. 

Having  lost  the  way  of  nobleness,  he  strove 
to  climb  to  the  height  of  terribleness.  Sidney. 

Matter  of  mirth 
She  could  devise,  and  thousand  ways  invent 
To  feed  her  foolish  humour  and  vain  jolliment. 

Spenser. 

Taaglit 

To  live  th'  easiest  way,  not   with  perplexing 
thoughts.  Milton, 
i  a.  Method  or  plan  of  life,  conduct,  or 
action.  > 
To  attain 

The  height  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  way:., 

.OlH  human  thought  comes  short.  Milton. 
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When  a  man  sees  the  prodigious  expence  our 
forefathers  have  been  at  in  these  barbarous  build- 
ings, one  cannot  but  fancy  what  miracles  they 
would  have  left  us,  had  they  only  been  instructed 
ra  ihe  right  way.  Addison  on  Italy. 

ly.  Process  of  things  good  or  ill. 

Theafiaira  here  began  to  settle  in  a  prosperous 
«'««•  _  keylin. 

20.  Right  method  to  act  or  know. 

We  arc  quite  out  of  the  way,  when  we  think 
that  tiling.^  contain  within  themselves  me  qualities 
that  appear  lo  us  in  them.  Locke. 

They  are  more  in  danger  to  go  out  of  the  way, 
■.vho  :ire  marching  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide 
that  will  mislead  them,  than  he  that  has  not  vet 
taken  a  step,  and  is  likelier  to  enquire  after  the 
right  way.  Locke. 

By  me  they  offer  all  that  you  can  ask. 
And  pi'iiit  an  easy  imy  to  happiness.  Rowe. 

21.  General  scheme  of  acting. 

iMen  who  go  out  of  the  way  to  hint  fice  things, 
must  be  guilty  of  absurdity,  or  rudeness.  Clarissa. 

22.  By  the  way.  Without  any  necessary 
connection  with  the  main  design  ;  en 
passant. 

Note,  by  the  way,  that  unity  of  continuance  is 
easier  to  procure,  than  unity  of  species. 

Bacon's  Natural  History 

Will.  Himeycomb,  now  on  the  verge  of  three 
score,  asked  me,  in  his  most  serious  look,  whether 
I  would  advise  him  to  marry  lady  Betty  Singl 
who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes 
about  town.  Spectatm: 

23.  To  go  or  come  one's  way,  or  ways  ;  to 
come  along,  or  depart.  A  familiar 
phrase 

Nay,  come  your  ways ; 
This  is  his  maji  sty,  say  your  mind  to  him.  Shak. 

l  o  a  boy  f.ist  asleep  upon  the  brink  of  a  river, 
fortune  came  and  wak  d  him  ;  prithee  get  up,  and 
go  thy  ways,  thou  'It  tumble  in  and  be  drown'd 
else.  L'Estrange. 

24.  Way  and  ways  are  now  often  used 
corruptly  for  wise. 

But  if  he  shall  any  ways  make  them  void  after 
he  hath  heard  ihero,  then  he  shall  bear  her  ini- 
quity. Numb.  X.VX.  lb. 

rfiey  erect  conclusions  no  way  inferrible  from 
their  premises.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 

Being  sent  to  reduce  Paros,  he  mistook  a  great 
fire  at  a  distance  for  the  fleet,  and  being  uo  ways  a 
match  for  them,  set  sail  for  Athens.  Swift. 

'  l  is  no  way  the  interest  even  of  priesthood.  P(i;;f, 

Wa'ybread.  n.  s.  [plantagc]  A  plant, 

Ainsworth, 
Wayfa'rer.  71.  s.    [way  and  fare,  to 
go.]    Passenger  ;  traveller. 

Howsoever,  many  wayfarers  make  themselves 
glee,  by  putting  the  inhabitants  in  mind  of  this 
privilege  ;  who  again,  especially  the  women,  for- 
slow  not  to  bain  them.  Carew. 

Wayfa  ring,  adj.  Travelling  ;  pas- 
sing ;  being  on  a  journey. 

They  to  whom  all  this  is  revealed,  if  they  will 
not  be  directed  into  a  path  so  planed  and  smoothed, 
that  the  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not 
err  therein,  must  needs  acknowledge  themselves 
in  the  number  of  the  blind,  that  will  not  enter 
into  God's  rest.  Hammond's  Fundamentals. 


Wayfa'ringtree.    n,  s. 
Lat.]    A  plant. 


[viburnum. 
Miller. 


To  Wa'ylay.  v.  a.  [way  and  lay.']  To 
watch  insidiously  in  the  way  ;  to  beset 
by  ambush. 

I  will  waulay  thee  going  home,  where  if  it  be  thy 
chance  to  kill  me, — thou  kill  si  me  like  a  rogue 
and  a  villain.  Shakesp. 

The  employment  of  money  is  chiefly  merchan- 
dizing or  purchasing,  and  usury  waylays  both  ;  it 
dulls  and  damps  all  industries.  Bacon. 

How  thou  lurk'st 
In  valley  or  green  meadow,  to  waylay 
Some  beauty  rare       Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 
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Now  on  their  coasts  our  conquering  navy  rides, 
Waylays  their  merchants,  and  their  land  besets, 
Tiach  day  new  wealth  without  their  care  pro- 
vides. 

They  lie  asleep  with  prizes  in  their  nets.  Dryden. 

Like  hunted  castors,  conscious  of  their  store, 
Their  waylaid  wealth  to  Norway's  coasts  they 
bring.  Dryden. 
Wayla'yer.  n.  s.    [{rom  waylay .]  One 

who  waits  in  ambush  for  another. 
Way  LESS.  adj.  [from  way.]  Pathless 
untracked. 

V\  hen  on  upon  my  wayless  walk 

As  my  desires  me  draw, 
1,  like  a  madman,  fell  to  talk 

With  every  thing  I  saw.  Drayt.  Cynthia.. 
Wa'ymark.    n.  s.     [way  and  mark.] 
-Mark  to  guide  in  travelling. 
Set  thee  up  waymarks,  make  thee  high  heaps, 
Jer.  xxxi.  SI. 

To  Wayme'nt  i;.  a.  [pa.  Sax.]  To 
lament,  or  grieve.  Obsolete. 

What  hoofs  it  to  weep  and  to  wayment. 
When  ill  is  chanc'd,  but  doth  the  ill  increase, 
And  the  weak  mind  with  doublewoe  torment. Spew 
WA'YWARD.  adj.    [pa  woe,  and  peapb, 
Sax.]      Froward  ;    peevish  ;  morose 
vexatious  ;  liking  his  own  way. 

That  night,  the  elder  it  was,  the  more  wayward 
it  shewed  itself  towards  them.  Sidney. 

How  wayward  is  this  foolish  love. 
That,  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse, 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod  !  Shak, 

]Vayward  beauty  doth  not  fancy  move  ; 
A  frown  forbids,  a  smile  engeiidereth  love.  Fairf.[ 

To  mischief  bent. 
He  seldom  does  a  good  with  good  intent ; 
Wayward,  but  wise  ;  by  long  experience  taught 
To  please  both  parties,  for  ill  ends  he  fought. Drj(. 

The  Conflict's  past— no  longer  I  complain,  , 
No  longer  I  my  wayward  fate  deplore  ;  I 

Let  but  a  few  short  minutes  intervene. 
The  dull  insipid  dream  of  life  is  o'er.Whyte'sPoems, 
Wa'ywardly.    adv.    [from  wayward.] 
Frowardly  ;  preversely. 

Waywardly  proud  ;  and  therefore  bold,  because 
extremely  faulty.  Sidnei). 

Howsoever,  some  will  still  be  waywardly  dis- 
posed ;  yet  if  such  as  be  in  authority  will  do  their 
duties,  they  may  by  convenient  discipline  be  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  modesty,  or  else  removed. 

Whitgifte. 

Wa'ywaruness.  ».  .s.  [from  wayward.] 
Frowardnees ;  preverseness. 

Such  the  behaviour  of  ladies,  as  builded  their 
chastity  not  upon  waywardness,  but  choice  of  wor- 
thiness. Sidney. 

The  best  of  his  time  hath  been  but  rash  ;  then 
must  we  look  from  his  age  to  receive  not  alone 
the  imperfections  of  long  engrafted  condition,  but 
the  unruly  waywardness  that  infirm  and  cholerick 
years  bring.  Shakesp. 

A  child  will  have  as  much  wit  as  he  hath  way- 
wardness. Wotton  on  Education, 
We.  pronoun.  [in  oblique  cases  us.] 
See  /. 

1 .  The  plural  of  /. 

Retire  we  to  our  chamber, 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed.  Shak. 

Fair  and  noble  hostess. 
We  are  your  guests  to-night.     Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Notwithstanding  animals  had  nothing  like  the  i 
use  of  reason,  we  find  in  them  all  the  lower  parti  ( 
of  our  nature  in  the  greatest  strciiglh.      Addison.  ]l 

2.  I  and  others,  indefinitely. 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.  Pope. 

3.  Improperly  and  ungrammatically  for 
the  oblique  case,  m.v. 

To  poor  we, 

Thine  enmity's  most  capital.  Shakesp, 
WEAK.  adj.    [pose.  Sax.  7veck,  Dut.] 
I .  Feeble  ;  not  strong.  \^ 
He  is  weary  and  weak  handed.     2  '•am.  xvii  3  i 
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Here  only  weak, 
Agtunst  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance. 

MUton. 

Wert  thou  not  weak  with  hanger,  mad  with  love, 
Mv  hand  should  force  thee.  Dryden. 

Fame  and  reputation  are  weak  ties  :  many  have 
not  the  least  sense  of  them  :  powerful  men  are  only 
awed  by  them  as  they  conduce  to  their  interest. 

Dryden. 

Children,  being  by  the  course  of  nature  born 
weak,  and  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  they 
have,  by  the  appointment  of  God,  a  right  to  be 
maintained  by  tneir  parents.  Locke. 

I,  Infirm ;  not  healthy. 

Here  1  stand  your  brave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd  old  man.  Shak. 

He  is  now  daily  watching  over  the  weak  and  in- 
firm ;  humbling  liiraself  to  perverse,  rude,  igno- 
rant people,  wherever  he  can  find  them,  Lav). 

5.  Soft ;  pliant ;  not  stiff, 
k  Low  of  sound. 

A  voice  not  soft,  weak,  piping  and  womanish  ; 
but  audible,  strong,  Eind  manlike.  Ascham. 

').  Feeble  of  mind  ;  wanting  spirit ;  want- 
ing of  discernment. 

As  the  case  stands  with  this  present  age,  full  of 
tongue  and  weak  of  brain,  we  yield  to  the  stream 
tliereof.  Hooker. 

lliis  murder'd  prince,  though  weak  he  was, 
He  was  not  ill,  nor  yet  so  weak,  but  that 
He  shew'd  much  martial  valour  in  his  place. Dareiei. 

She  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse.  Milton. 

That  Portugal  hath  yet  no  more  than  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  they  may  thank  the  Whigs,  whose 
false  representations  they  were  so  weak  to  believe. 
'  Swift. 

Origen  was  never  weak  enough  to  imagine  that 
there  were  two  Gods,  equal  in  invisibility,  in 
eternity,  in  greatness.  Waterland. 

To  think  every  thing  disputable,  is  a  proof  of  a 
weak  mind,  and  captious  temper.  Beattie. 

Not  much  impregnated  with  any  ingre- 
dient ;  as,  a  weak  tincture,  weak  beer. 
Not  powerful ;  not  potent. 
I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  a  while, 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak  ancf  I  more  strong.  Shak. 

The  weak,  by  thinking  themselves  strong,  are 
induced  to  venture  and  proclaim  war  against  that 
which  ruins  them  ;  and  the  strong,  by  conceiting 
themselves  weak,  are  thereby  rendered  unactive 
and  useless.  Sonth's  Sermons. 

If  the  poor  found  the  rich  disposed  to  supply 
their  wants,  or  if  the  weak  might  always  find  pro- 
tection from  the  mighty,  they  could  none  of  them 
lament  their  own  condition.  Swift. 

Not  well  supported  by  argument. 

A  case  so  weak  and  feeble  hath  been  much  per- 
sisted in.  Hooker. 

Unfortified. 

To  quell  the  tyrant  love,  and  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side,  where  most  our  nature  fails. 
Would  be  a  conquest  worthy  Cato's  son.Ad.Cato 

To  Wea'ken.  v.  a.  To  debilitate ;  to  en- 
feeble ;  to  deprive  of  strength. 

The  first  which  weakened  them  was  their  secu- 
rity. Hooker. 

fheir  hands  shall  be  weakened  from  the  work, 
that  it  be  not  done.  Nehemiah,  vi.  9. 

Intestine  broils. 
Weakening  the  sceptre  of  old  night.  Milton. 

Every  violence  oflTered  to  the  body  weakens  and 
impairs  it,  and  renders  it  less  durable. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Let  us  not  weaken  still  the  weaker  side 
By  our  divisions.  Addison's  Cato. 

Solemn  impressions,  that  seem  to  weaken  the 
raind,  may,  by  proper  reflection,  be  made  to 
strengthen  it.  Clarissa. 

Vea'kling.  n.  s.  [from  weak.]  A  feeble 
creature. 

Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight  ; 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again  ; 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject.  Shak. 

Vol.  II. 
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Ulysses  ;  who  I  thought  was  mand 
With  great  and  goodly  personage  ;  and  bore 
A  vertue  answerable  ;  and  this  shore 
Should  shake  with  weight  of  such  a  conqueror. 
When  now  a  weakling  came,adwarfie  thing.Cfcapnt. 

jEsop  begged  his  companions  not  to  overcharge 
him  ;  tliey  found  him  a  weakling,  and  bade  him 
please  himself.  L'Estrange. 

Wea'kly.  adv.  [from  weak.] 

1.  Feebly ;  without  strength. 

2.  With  want  of  efficacy. 

The  motion  of  gravity  worketh  weakly,  both  far 
from  the  earth,  and  also  within  the  earth.  Bacon. 

Was  plighted  faith  so  weakly  seal'd  above. 
That  for  one  error  I  must  lose  your  love  ?  Dryden, 

3.  Indiscreetly  ;  injudiciously ;  timorous- 
ly ;  with  feebleness  of  mind. 

This  high  gift  of  strength  committed  to  me, 
Under  the  seal  of  silence,  could  not  keep. 
But  weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it.  Milton. 

Tancred,  I  neither  am  dispos'd  to  make 
Request  for  life,  nor  offer'd  life  to  take  : 
Much  less  deny  the  deed  ;  but  least  of  all 
Beneath  pretended  justice  weakly  {a\l.  Dry. Fables. 
Wea'kly.  adj.  [from  weak.]  Not  strong; 
not  healthy. 

Being  old  and  weakly,  twenty  years  in  prison, 
it  was  ten  to  one  that  ever  I  shoulcf  have  returned. 

Raleigh, 

Wea'kness.  n.  s.  [from  weak.] 

1.  Want  of  strength ;  want  of  force  ;  fee 
bleness. 

Troy  in  our  weakness  lives,  not  in  her  strength. 

Shakesp. 

Argument 

Of  human  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  Milt. 

The  general's  force,  as  kept  alive  by  fight. 
Now,  not  oppos'd,  no  longer  can  pursue  : 

Lasting  till  heav'n  had  done  his  courage  right. 
When  he  had  conquer'd,  he  his  weakness  knew. 

Dryden. 

2.  Want  of  sprightliness. 

New  graces  yearly  like  thy  works  display. 
Soft  without  weakness,  without  glaring  gay.  Pope. 

3.  Want  of  steadiness. 
By  such  a  review  we  shall  discern  and  strengthen 

our  weaknesses  with  good  resolution,  and  so  order 
our  future  conversation  as  may  render  us  least  ex- 
posed to  falling.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

4.  Infirmity ;  unhealthiness. 

Persons  in  those  posts  derive  a  weakness  of  con- 
stitution from  the  ease  and  luxury  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  the  delicacy  of  their  own  education.  Temp. 

5.  Want  of  cogency. 

She  seems  to  be  conscious  of  the  weakness  of 
tliose  testimonies.  Tiltotson. 

6.  Want  of  judgment;  want  of  resolution ; 
foolishness  of  mind. 

A  woman,  and  thence  weak. 

— Weakness  is  thy  excuse, 
And  1  believe  it  ;  weakness  to  resist 
Philistian  gold  :  if  weakntss  may  excuse. 
What  murderer,  what  traitor,  parricide, 
Incestuous,  sacrilegious,  but  may  plead  it  ? 
>i\l  wickedness  is  weakness,  Milton. 

7.  Defect;  failing. 

If  you  will  work  on  any  man,  you  must  know 
his  nature,  and  so  lead  him  ;  or  his  weaknesses  and 
disadvantages,  and  so  awe  him.  Bacon. 

Many  find  a  pleasure  in  contradicting  tlie  com- 
mon reports  of  fame,  and  in  spreading  abroad  the 
weaknesses  of  an  exalted  character.  Addison  sSpect. 
Weaksi'de.  n.  s.  [weak  and  side.]  Foi- 
ble ;  deficience  ;  infirmity  . 

This  dog  would  have  fought  for  his  master  in 
any  other  case  ;  but  the  love  of  mutton  was  his 
weakside.  L'Estrange. 

Trade  has  increased  their  shipping,  wliich  they 
found  to  be  their  weakside  in  their  last  attempts. 

Temple. 

Weal.  w.  s.  [pelan.  Sax.  ivealust,  Dut.] 
J.  Happiness  •,   prosperity  ;  flourishing 
state. 
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Our  weal  on  you  depending. 
Counts  it  your  weal,  that  he  have  liberty.  Shakesp. 

As  we  love  the  weak  of  oursouU  and  bodies,  let 
us  so  behave  ourselves  as  we  may  beat  peace  witli 
God.  Bacon. 

Thine,  and  of  all  thy  sons. 
The  weal  or  woe  in  thee  is  plac'd  ;  beware  !  Milt. 

Ireland  ought  to  be  considered  not  only  in  its 
own  interest,  but  likewise  in  relation  to  England, 
upon  whose  wea^  in  the  main  that  of  this  kingdom 
depends.  Temple, 

2.  Republick;  state;  publick  interest. 

Blood  hath  been  shed 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  general  weal.  Shak. 

How  shall  the  muse  from  such  a  monarch  steal 
Au  hour,  and  not  defraud  the  publick  weal  ?  Pope. 

Weal.  n.  s.  [palan,  Sax.]    The  mark  of 
of  a  stripe. 
Likewarts  or  weah  it  bangs  upon  her  skin.  Donne. 

Weal  away,  interj.    Alas.  Obsolete. 

Spenser, 

Weald,  Wald,  Walt.  Whether  singly  or 
jointly,  signify  a  wood  or  grove,  from 
the  Saxon  pealb.  Gibson. 

WEALTH,  n.  s.  [paleB,  rich,  Sax.] 

1.  Prosperity ;  external  happiness. 

In  all  time  of  our  tribulation,  in  all  time  of  our 
wealth,  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  good  Lord  deliver  us.  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Riches  ;  money,  or  precious  goods. 

In  desart  hast  thine  habitance. 
And  these  rich  heaps  of  wealth  doth  hide  apart 
from  the  world's  eje  and  from  her  right  usance. 

Fairy  Queen. 

I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal. 
Destroying  them  for  wealth.       Shakesp,  Macbeth. 

Once  they  flourished  in  wealth  and  vil.Holyday, 

I  wish  thee,  Vin,  above  all  wealth. 
Both  bodily  and  ghostly  health  : 
Not  too  much  wit  or  wealth  come  to  thee  ; 
For  much  of  either  may  undo  thee.  Bishop  Corbet. 

Each  day  new  wealth  without  their  care  pro- 
vides. 

They  lie  asleep  with  prizes  in  their  nets.  Dryden. 

Wea'lthily.  adu.  [from  wealthy  ]  Richl}-. 
I  come  to  wive  it  ucalthilu  in  Padua, 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua.  Shakesp. 

Wea'lthiness.  n.  s.  [from  wealthy,] 
Richness. 

Wea'lthy.  adj.  [from  wealth.]  Rich; 
opulent;  abundant. 

If  a  gentlemaji,  or  any  wealthy  yeoman,  have 
any  children,  the  eldest  shall  be  kept  in  some  or- 
der, but  all  the  rest  shall  sliift  and  fall  to  this  oc- 
cupation of  stealing.  Spenser, 

I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow 
Ere  three  days  pass.    Shak.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

My  speculations,  when  sold  single,  like  cherries 
upon  the  stick,  are  delights  for  the  rich  and 
wealthy ;  after  some  time  they  roiue  to  market  in 
great  quantities,  and  are  every  ordinarv  man's 
money.  .  Addison's  Spectator. 

Not  Neptune's  self  from  all  his  floods  receives 
A  wealthier  tribute  than  to  thine  he  gives.  Pope. 

To  Wean.  v.  a.  [penan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  put  from  the  breast ;  to  ablactate. 

She  was  weaned  when  it  did  taste  the  wormwood 
on  the  nipple  ;  pretty  fool !  to  see  it  fall  out  with 
the  dug.  Shakesp. 

I  have  behaved  as  a  child  that  is  weaned  i.f 
his  mother.  Psabm. 

In  weaning  yomtg  creatures,  the  best  way  is  ne- 
ver to  let  thera  suck  the  paps  at  all  ;  for  then  iliey 
will  drink  up  milk  without  any  difticu.ky. 

'Ray  on  the  Crtation. 

A  fortnight  before  you  wean  calves  fioni  milk, 
let  water  be  mixed  with  it.  Morti^ner's  H ushnndry, 

2.  To  withdraw  from  any  habit  or  desire. 
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Here  the  place  whose  pleasant  siglits 
From  other  shades  have  weaiid  my  wand'riiig 
raiiid  ; 

Tell  me  wliat  wants  me  here  Spenser. 

I  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair, 
For  love  of  Edward's  otFspring  in  my  womb.  Shak. 

Seriously  reflect  on  the  happy  state  he  shall 
most  certainly  arrive  to,  if  lie  but  wean  himself 
from  these  worldly  impediments  here  that  clog  his 
soul's  flight.  Digby. 

Cl'ildrtn  newly  weaned  ft' im  their  parents  put 
out  their  hands  towards  them  in  their  dreams,  as 
if  they  werestill  present.  UtiUineiieet. 

There  the  coarse  cake,  and  homely  husks  of 
beans, 

From  pamp'ring  riot  the  young  stomach  weans. 

Dryden. 

The  troubles  of  age  were  intended  by  the  Au- 
thor of  our  being  tn  wejin  us  gradually  from  our 
fondness  of  life,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the 
end  of  it.  Swift. 

Wea'NEL.  7  re    ^  1 

..,  ,  „  >  n.  s.  \hom  wean.\ 
Weanling.     }  -' 

1.  All  animal  newly  weaned. 

Though  when  as  Lowder  was  far  away. 
This  wolfish  sheep  would  catchen  his  prey  ; 
A  lamb,  or  a  kid,  or  a  weanel  wast, 
With  that  to  the  wood  would  he  speed  haste. 

Spenser. 

To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  and  weanling  kids. 
On  hnls  where  flocks  arc  fed,  flies  low'rd  the 
springs 

Of  Ganaes  or  Hydaspes.     Milton's  Parad.  Lost. 

2.  A  child  newly  weaned. 

WEA'PON.  n.  s.  [peapon.  Sax.]  Instru- 
ment of  offence;  something  with  which 
one  is  armed  to  hurt  another. 

The  giant 
Down  let  fall  his  arm,  and  soft  withdrew 
His  weapon  huge,  that  heaved  was  on  high. 
For  to  have  slain  the  man  that  on  the  ground  did 
lie.  Spema: 
The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword  ; 
For  I  have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils. 
Using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.  Shak.  H.\l. 

Take  this  weapon 
Which  1  have  here  recover'd  from  the  Moor. 

Shakesp.  Othello. 
Touch  me  with  noble  auger  ; 
O  let  not  women's  weapom,  water  drops. 
Stain  rny  man's  cheeks.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

His  foes,  who  came  to  bring  him  death. 
Bring  him  a  weapon  that  before  had  none.  Daniel. 

With  his  full  force  he  whirl'd  it  first  around  ; 
Imperial  Juno  turn'd  the  course  before, 
Aiid  fix'd  the  wand'ring  weapon  in  the  door. 

Dryden's  JEneid. 

Wea'poned.  adj.  [from  weapon.]  Arm- 
ed for  offence ;  furnished  with  arms. 

In  what  sort,  so  ill  weaponed,  could  you  achieve 
this  enterprize  ?  Sidney. 

Both  the  combatants  entered,  apparelled  only 
in  their  doublets  and  hoses,  and  weaponed  with 
sword,  buckli-r,  and  dagger.  Hayward. 

Wea'ponlkss.  adj.  [from  weapon.]  Hav- 
ing no  weapon ;  im armed. 

Sampson 

Ran  on  embatted  armies,  clad  in  iron, 

,-Viid  weaponless  himself 

Made  arms  ridiculous,  useless  the  forgery 

Of  brazen  shieW  and  spear,  the  hammer'd  cuirass, 

Chaiybeati  temper'd  steel,  and  frock  of  mail, 

Adamantean  proof.  Milton. 

Wea'ponsalve,  n.  s.  [weapon  and  salve.] 
A  salve  which  was  supposed  to  cure  the 
wound,  being  applied  to  the  weapon 
that  made  it. 

That  the  sympathetick  powder  and  the  wea- 
ponsalve  constantly  perforin  what  is  promised,  I 
leave  others  tobelieve.  Boyle. 

To  Wear.  v.  a.  preterite  jtiore ;  partici- 
ple tvo7-K.  [pepan.  Sax. J 
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1.  To  waste  with  use,  or  time,  or  instru 
ments ;  to  impair  or  lessen  by  gradual 
diminution. 

0  wicked  world  !  one  that  is  well  nigh  viorn  to 
pieces  with  age,  to  show  himself  a  young  gallant 

Shakesp. 

Protogenes  could  lay  his  colours  so  artificially, 
that  one  beiuL'  worn  oft',  a  fresh  should  succeed,  to 
the  number  of  five.  Peacham. 

•Waters  wear  the  stones.  Job,  xiv.  19. 

An  hasty  word,  or  an  indiscreet  action,  does 
not  dissolve  the  bond,  but  that  friendship  may  be 
still  sound  in  heart  ;  and  so  outgrow  ana  wear  off 
these  little  distempers.  South 

They  have  had  all  advantages  to  the  making 
them  wise  unto  salvation,  yet  suff^er  their  man- 
hood to  wear  out  and  obliterate  all  those  rudi- 
ments of  their  youth.  Decay  Piety. 

1  o  his  name  inscrib'd,  their  tears  they  pay, 
Till  years  and  kisses  wear  his  name  away.  Dryden. 

Kings  titles  commonly  begin  by  force. 
Which  time  wears  off  and  mellows  into  right. 

Dryden. 

No  difl'erences  of  age,  tempers,  or  education, 
can  wear  out  religion,  and  set  any  considerable 
number  of  men  free  from  it.     Tillotson's  Sermons. 

Theodosius  exerted  himself  to  animate  his  peni 
tent  in  the  course  of  life  she  was  entering  upon, 
and  wear  out  of  her  mind  groundless  fears. 

Addison's  Spectator 

2.  To  consume  tediously. 

What  m:isks,  what  dances. 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours  !  Shak, 

In  most  places,  their  toil  is  so  extreme  as  they 
cannot  endure  it  above  four  hours;  the  residue 
they  wear  out  at  coites  and  kayles. 

Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Wisest  and  best  of  men  full  oft  beguil'd, 
With  goodness  principled,  not  to  reject 
The  penitent,  hut  ever  to  forgive. 
Are  drawn  to  wear  out  miserable  days.  Milton. 

3.  To  carry  appendant  to  the  body. 

This  pale  and  angry  rose 
Will  I  for  ever  wear.  Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

Why  art  thou  angry  ? 
— ^That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a  sword. 
Who  wears  not  honesty.         Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

What  is  this. 
That  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty  .'  Shakesp.  Macbeth, 

1  am  the  first-born  son  of  him  that  last 
Wore  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome.  Shakesp. 

Their  adorning,  let  it  not  be  that  outward 
adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearitijr  of 
gold.  1  Peter,  iu.  3. 

Eas'd  the  putting  off 
These  troublesome  disguises  which  we  wear.  Milt. 

He  ask'd  what  arms  the  swarthy  Memnon  wore; 
What  troops  he  landed.  Dryden's  jEneid, 

This  is  unconscionable  dealing,  to  be  made  a 
slave,  and  not  know  whose  livery  I  wear. 

Dryden's  Spanish  Fryar. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 

Pope. 

4.  To  exhibit  in  appearance. 

Such  an  infectious  face  her  sorrow  wears, 
1  can  bear  death,  but  not  Cydaria's  tears.  Dryd, 

5.  To  affect  by  degrees. 

Trials  wear  us  into  a  liking  of  what  possibly, 
in  the  first  essay,  displeased  us.  Locke. 

A  man  who  has  any  relish  for  true  writing, 
from  the  masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author, 
every  lime  he  peruses  him,  wears  himself  into  the 
same  manner.  Addison's  Spectator. 

6.  To  wear  out.    To  harass. 
He  shall  wear  out  the  saints.       Daniel,  vii.  25. 

7.  To  wear  out.    To  waste  or  destroy  by 
degrees. 

This  very  rev'rent  lecher,  quite  worn  out 
With  rheuinatisras,  and  crippled  with  his  gout. 

Dryden. 

To  Wear,  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  wasted  with  use  or  time.  It  has 
corarooidy  some  particle,  as,  out,  away, 

off-  ■» 
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Thou  wilt  surely  wear  away.    F.xndus,  xviii.  18. 

In  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  when  youni- 
in  whom  the  ideas  of  colours  having  been  hut 
slightly  taken  notice  of,  and  ceasing  to  be  repeat- 
ed, do  quite  wear  mit.  Locke. 

2.  l  o  be  tediously  spent. 

Thus  wore  out  night;  and  now  the  herald  lark 
Left  his  ground-nest,  high  tow'ring  to  descry 
The  morn's  approach,  and  greet  her  with  his  song. 

Miltoii. 

3.  To  pass  away  by  degrees. 

If  passion  causes  a  present  terror,  yet  it  soon 
wears  off ;  and  inclination  will  easily  learn  to  slight 
such  scarecrows.  Locke, 

The  difficulty  will  every  day  grow  less  and  wear 
off,  and  obedience  become  easy  and  familiar. 

Rogers's  Sermons. 

Wear,  n.  s,  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  wearing;  the  thing  worn. 

It  was  th'  inchantment  of  her  riches 
That  made  m'  apply  t'  your  crony  u  itches  ; 
That  in  return  would  pay  th'  expence, 
The  wear  and  tear  of  conscience.  Hudibras. 

2.  fsejx.  Sax  a  fen  ;  tvar.  Germ,  a  mound.] 
A  dam  to  shut  up  and  raise  the  water : 
often  written  weir  or  wier. 

They  will  force  themselves  through  flood-izates, 
or  over  wears,  hedges,  or  stops  in  the  water. 

Ualtou'i  Angler. 

3.  A  net  of  twigs  to  catch  fish. 
Wearb.  w.  s.    Weard,  whether  initial  or 

final,    signifies  watchfulness  or  care; 
from  the  Saxon'  Jieapdan,  to  ward  or 
keep.  Gibson. 
Wea'rer.  n.s.  l^Yom  wear.] 

1.  One  who  has  any  thing  appendant  to 
his  person. 

Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonio's  beard, 
I  would  not  shave 't  to-day.  Shak.  Antony  i;  Cleop. 
Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearert 
tost. 

And  flutter'd  into  rags.  Milton, 
Armour  bears  off  insults,  and  preserves  the 
wearer  in  the  day  of  battle  ;  hut  the  danger  once 
repelled,  it  is  laid  aside,  as  being  too  rough  for 
civil  conversation.  Dryden. 

We  ouglit  to  leave  room  for  the  linmour  of 
the  artist  or  Kiearer.  Addison  on  Italy. 

2.  That  which  wastes  or  diminishes. 
Take  away  this  measure  from  our  dress  and 

habits,  and  all  is  turned  into  such  paint  and 
glitter,  and  ridiculous  ornaments,  as  are  a  real 
shame  to  the  wearer.  Law, 

Wea'riness,  n.  s.  [from  weary.] 

1.  Lassitude;  state  of  being  spent  with 
labour. 

Come,  our  stomachs 
Will  make  what's  homely  savoury  ;  weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard.    Shakesp.  Cymbeline.. 

Water-fowls  supply  the  weariness  of  a  long 
flight  by  taking  water.  Hale, 
Heaven,  when  the  creature  lies  prostrate  in 
the  weakness  of  sleep  and  weariness,  spreads  the 
covering  of  night  and  darkness  to  conceal  it. 

South' s  Sermons. 
To  full  bowls  each  other  they  provoke  ; 
At  length,  with  weariness  and  wine  oppress'd. 
They  rise  from  table,  and  withdraw  to  rest. 

Dryden. 

2.  Fatigue ;  cause  of  lassitude. 

The  more  remained  out  of  the  weariness  and 
fatigue  of  their  late  marches.  Vlarendoot 

3.  Impatience  of  any  thing. 

4.  Tediousness. 

Wea'ring,  n.  s.  [from  wear.]  Clothes. 

It  was  his  bidding; 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu. 

Shakesp. 

Wea'rish,  adj.  [IbeHevefrom  faeji.  Sax. 

a  quagmire.    See  Weerish.] 
1 .  Boggy  ;  watery, 
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2.  Weak :  wasliy. 

A  {raniieiit  over  rich  and  wide  for  many  of 
their  uiearish  and  ill-disposed  bodies. 

Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

VVea'risome.  adj.  [from  wear}/.]  Trou- 
blesome ;  tedious  ;  causing  weariness. 

The  suul  preferreth  rest  in  ignorance  before 
wecnismne  labour  to  know.  Hooker. 

These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  wa^s, 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome. 

Shakesp. 

'I'roops  came  to  the  army  the  day  before,  ha- 
rassed with  a  long  and  wearisome  march.  Bacon. 

Costly  1  reckon  not  them  alone  which  charge 
the  purse,  but  which  are  wearisome  and  importune 
in  suits. 

Shrinking  up  or  stretching  out  are  wearisome 
positions,  and  such  as  perturD  the  quiet  of  those 
parts.  Brown. 

This  must  be  our  task 
In  heav'n,  this  our  delight ;  how  wearisome 
Eternity  so  spent,  in  worship  paid 
To  whom  we  hate  I  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Satiety  from  all  things  else  doth  come. 
Then  life  must  to  itself  grow  wearisome.  Denham. 

Wea'kisomely.  adv.  [from  wearisome.l 
Tediously ;  so  as  to  cause  weariness. 

As  of  Nimrod,  so  are  the  opinions  of  writers 
riiliereiit  toucliing  Assur,  and  the  beginning  of 
that  great  state  of  Assyria;  a  controversy  wat'i- 
somely  disputed,  without  any  direct  proof  or  cer- 
tainty. Raleigh. 

Wea'risoivieness.   n.  s,  [from  weari- 
some.] 

I .  The  quality  of  tiring. 
,  The  state  of  being  easily  tired. 

A  wit,  quick  without  lightness,  sharp  without 
brittleness,  desirous  of  good  things  without  new- 
fangleness,  diligent  in  painful  things  without  wea- 
risomeness.  Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

To  Wea'ry.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1 .  To  tire ;  to  fatigue  ;  to  harass ;  to  sub- 
due by  labour. 

Better  that  the  enemy  seek  us ; 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers. 
Doing  himself  oiFence.  .Shak.  Julius  Ctesar. 

-The  people  labour  in  the  very  fire,  weary  them- 
selves for  very  vanity.  Hab.  ii.  13. 
Dewy  sleep  oppress'd  tliem  uiearj/'d.  Milton. 
Sea  would  be  pools  without  the  brushing  air. 
To  curl  the  waves  ;  and  sure  some  little  care 
Should  weary  nature  so,  to  make  her  want  repose. 

Dryden. 

You  have  already  weary  d  fortune  so. 
She  cannot  farther  he  your  friend  or  foe. 
But  sits  all  breathless.  Dryden. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  continue  a  paper 
by  resuming  the  same  subjects,  and  wearying 
out  the  reader  with  the  same  thoughts  in  a  dit- 
ferent  phrase. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

2.  To  make  impatient  of  continuance. 

I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  1  weary  thee.  Shak.H.Y. 

Should  the  govtrnment  be  wearied  out  of  its 
present  patience,  what  is  to  be  expected  by  such 
turbulent  men  ?  Addison. 

3.  To  subdue  or  harass  by  any  thing  irk- 
some. 

Must'ring  all  her  wiles. 
With  blandish'd  parleys,  feminine  assaults. 
Tongue-batteries,  she  surceas'd  not  day  nor  night 
To  storm  me  over-watch'd  and  weary'd  out.  Milt. 

Wea'ry.  adj.  [pepij,  Sax.  waeren,  to  be 
tired,  Dut.] 

1.  Subdued  by  fatigue  ;  tired  with  labour,, 
Fair  Phcsbus  'gnn  decline,  in  haste. 
His  weary  waggon  to  the  western  vale.  Spenser. 

Gentle  Wanvick, 
Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms  ! 
I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe.  Shak. 

I  am  weary,  yea,  my  memory  is  tir'd  : 
Have  we  no  wine  here  ?  Shakesp. 
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'       An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state. 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye  : 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity.  Shakesp. 
Let  us  not  be  juearj/  in  well  doing.      Gal.  vi.  9. 
Our  swords  so  wholly  did  the  fates  employ. 
That  they  at  length  grew  weary  to  destroy  : 
Refus'd  the  work  we  brought,  and  out  of  breath. 
Made  sorrow  and  despair  attend  for  death. 

Dryden. 

2.  Impatient  of  the  continuance  of  any 
thing  painful  or  irksome. 

The  king  was  as  weary  of  Scotland,  as  he  had 
been  impatient  to  go  thither,  finding  all  things 
proposed  to  him  without  consideration  of  his  ho- 
nour or  interest.  Clarendon. 

My  hopes  all  flat,  nature  within  me  seems. 
In  all  her  functions,  wearti  of  herself.  Milton. 

ii.  Desirous  to  discontinue. 

See  the  revolution  of  the  times. 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent. 
Weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself 
Into  the  seas.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

4.  Causing  weariness;  tiresome. 
Their  gates  to  all  were  open  evermore 
That  by  the  weary  way  were  travelling  ; 
And  one  sat  waiting  ever  them  before. 
To  call  in  comers  by  that  needy  were  and  poor. 

Spenser, 

The  weariest  and  most  lotl.ed  life 
That  age,  ach,  penury,  imprisonment, 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death.  Shakesp. 

Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you  please. 
You  and  your  fellows  :  1  'd  have  it  come  to  ques- 
tion. Shakesp. 

Wea'.sel.  n.s.  [yeyd,  Sax.  wtsel,  Dut. 
mustela,  Lat.]  A  small  animal  that 
eats  corn  and  kills  mice. 

Ready  in  gybes,  quick-answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrelsome  as  the  weasel.  Shakesp.  Cymbeline. 

A  weasel  once  made  shift  to  slink 
In  at  a  corn-loft  through  a  chink.  Pope. 

Wea'sanD.  n.  s.  [paj-en.  Sax.]  This 
word  is  very  variously  written ;  but 
this  orthography  is  the  nearest  to  the 
original  word.]  The  windpipe :  the 
passage  through  which  the  breath  is 
drawn  and  emitted ;  the  larynx. 

Marry  Diggon,  what  should  him  affray. 
To  take  his  own  where  ever  it  lay  ; 
For  had  his  weasand  been  a  little  wider, 
He  would  have  devoured  both  bidder  and  sliidder. 

Spenser. 

Cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife.  Shakesp. Tempest. 
Matter  to  be  discharged  by  expectoration  must 
first  pass  into  the  lungs,  then  into  the  aspera  ar- 
teria,  or  weasand,  and  from  thence  be  coughed  up, 
and  spit  out  by  the  mouth.  M'iseman. 

'I  he  shaft  that  slightly  was  impress'd. 
Now  from  his  heavy  fall  with  weight  increas'd. 
Drove  through  his  neck  aslant;  he  spurns  the 
ground, 

.-\nd  the  soul  issues  through  the  weazon's  wound; 

Dryden 

WEA  THER,  n.  s.  [peBep,  Sax.] 

1.  State  of  the  air,  respecting  either  cold 
or  heat,  wet  or  driness. 

Who's  there,  besides  foul  weather  ? 
— One  minded  like  the  weather,  most  unquietly. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
I  am  far  better  born  than  is  the  king  ; 
But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  a  while. 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more  strong. 

Shakesp. 

Again  the  northern  winds  may  sing  and  plow. 
And  fear  no  haven  but  from  the  weather  now. 

Cowley. 

Men  must  content  themselves  to  travel  in  all 
weathers,  and  through  all  dificulties.  L'Estrangc. 
The  sun 

Forelels  the  change  of  weather  in  the  skies  : 
Wliene'er  thfough  mists  lie  shoots  his  sullen  heams. 
Suspect  a  drisling  day.  "  Dryden, 

2.  The  change  of  the  state  of  the  air. 
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It  is  a  reverend  thing  to  see  an  ancient  castlo 
not  in  decay  ;  how  much  more  to  behold  an  an- 
cient family,  which  have  stood  against  the  wavei 
and  weathers  of  time  ?  Bacon, 
3,  Tempest ;  storm. 

What  gusts  of  weather  from  that  gath'i  ing  cloud 
My  thoughts  presage  I  Dryden  s  Virgil, 

To  Wea'ther.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  expose  to  the  air. 

He  perched  on  some  branch  thereby. 
To  weather  him,  and  his  moist  wings  to  dry. 

Spenser. 

Mustard -seed  gather  for  being  too  ripe. 
And  weather  it  wcl,  yer  ye  give  it  a  stiipe.  Tusser. 

2.  To  pass  with  difficulty. 

He  weather'd  fell  Charybdis  ;  but  ere  long 
The  skies  were  darkcn'd,  and  the  tempests  strong. 

Garth, 

Could  they  weather  and  stand  the  shock  of  an 
eternal  duration,  and  yet  be  at  any  time  subject 
to  a  dissolution  ?  Hale, 

3.  To  weather  a  point.  To  gain  a  point 
against  the  wind ;  to  accomplish  against 
opposition. 

We  have  been  tugging  a  great  while  against  the 
stream,  and  have  almost  weathered  our  point ;  a 
stretch  or  two  more  will  do  the  work.  Addison 

4.  To  weather  out.    To  endure. 
When  we  have  pass'd  these  gloomy  hours, 

And  weathered  out  the  storm  that  beats  upon  us. 

Addison, 

Wea'therbeaten.  adj.  Harassed  and 
seasoned  by  hard  weather. 

They  perceived  an  aged  man  and  a  young,  both 
poorly  arrayed,  extieniel  v  ueutherbeateu ;  the  old 
man  blind,  the  young  ninn  leading  hini.  Sidney 

She  enjoys  sure  peace  for  evermore, 
As  weatherbeaten  ship  arriv'd  on  happy  shore. 

Spenser, 

Thrice  from  the  banks  of  VV'ye, 
And  sandy-botioni'd  Severn,  have  I  sent 
Him  bootless  home,  and  weatherbeaten  back. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 
I  hope,  when  you  know  the  worst,  you  will  at 
once  leap  into  the  river,  and  swim  through  hand- 
somely, and  Tiot  wtalherbfaten  with  the  divers 
blasts  of  irresolution,  stand  shivering  upon  the 
brink.  Suckling. 

A  weatherbeaten  vessel  holds 
Gladly  the  port.  Milton. 
Dido  receiv'd  his  weatherbeaten  troops. 

Dryden's  Virgil, 
The  old  weatherbeaten  soldier  carries  in  his 
hand  the  Roman  eagle.  Addison. 

Weatherboard,  or  Weatherhow,  n.  s. 
In  the  sea  language,  that  side  of  a  ship 
that  is  to  the  windward.  Diet. 

Wea'thercock.  n.  [weather  and 
cock.] 

1.  An  artificial  cock  set  on  the  top  of  a 
spire,  which  by  turning  shows  the  point 
from  which  the  wind  blows. 

But,  alas  !  the  sun  keeps  his  light,  though  thy 
fcith  be  darkened  ;  the  rocks  stand  still,  though 
thou  change  like  a  weathercock.  Sidney. 

A  kingfisher  hanged  by  the  bill,  converting  the 
breast  to  that  point  of  the  horizon  from  whence 
the  wind  doth  blow,  is  a  very  strange  introducing 
of  natural  weathercocks.  Brown. 

2.  Any  thing  fickle  or  inconstant. 

Where  haci  \  ou  this  pretty  weathercock  ?— I  can- 
not tell  what  his  name  is  my  husband  had  him  of. 

Shakes]). 

He  break  iny  promise  and  absolve  my  vow  ! 
The  word  which  I  have  given  shall  stand  like  fate. 
Not  like  the  king's,  that  weathercock  of  stale. Dryd. 

Wea'theudkiven.  part.  Forced  by 
storms  or  contrary  winds. 

Pliilip,  during  his  voyage  towards  Spain,  was 
weatherdriven  into"  Weymoiiih. 

Carew's  Survcv  of  Cornwall. 

Wea'thbrgage.  n.s.  [tiral Iwr Rndgage.] 
Any  thing  that  shews  the  weather. 

'  102'; 
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Til  vere  ana  tack,  and  steer  a  caii?e 
Against  the  weatherga^e  of  laws.  Hudibras 
Wea'therglass.   n.  s.    [weather  and 
glass.] 

1 .  A  barometer ;  a  glass  that  shews  the 
weight  of  the  air. 

John's  temper  depended  very  niucli  upon  the 
air ;  his  spirits  rose  and  fell  with  the  weatherglass, 

Arbuthnot. 

'  We  shall  hardly  wish  for  a  perpetual  equinox 
to  save  the  charges  of  weatherglasses ;  for  the  two 
equinoxes  of  our  year  are  the  most  windy  and 
tempestuous.  Benttey's  Sermons. 

2.  A  thermometer.    Less  used. 

As  in  some  weatherglass  my  love  I  hold, 
Which  falls  or  rises  with  the  heat  or  cold, 
I  will  be  constant  yet.  Dryden. 

Wea'therspy.  n.  s.  \weather  and  spy.] 
A  star-gazer ;  an  astrologer ;  one  that 
foretels  the  weather. 

And  sooner  may  a  gulling  weatherspy, 
By  drawing  forth  heav'n's  scheme,  tell  certainly 
What  fashion'd  hats,  or  ruft's,  or  suits,  next  3'ear 
Our  giddy-lieaded  antick  youth  will  wear.  Donne. 

Wea'therwise.  adj.  [tveather  and 
wise.]  Skilful  in  foretelling  the  weather. 

Wea'therwiser.  n.  s.  [iveather,  and 
wisen.  Dut.  to  show.]  Any  thing  that 
foi'eshows  the  weather. 

Most  vegetables  expand  their  flowers  and  down 
in  warm  sun-shiny  weather,  and  again  close  them 
toward  the  evening,  or  in  rain,  as  in  the  flowers 
of  pimpernel,  the  opening  and  shutting  of  which 
are  the  countryman's  weatherwiser, 

Derham's  Pkysico-Theology. 

To  WEA1M",.  V.  a.  preterite  wove,  weav- 
ed ;  part.  pass,  woven,  weaved.  [pepan, 
Sax.  weven,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  form  by  texture ;  to  form  by  insert- 
ing one  part  of  the  materials  within 
another. 

Here  in  her  hairs 
The  painter  plays  the  spider,  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  intrap  the  hearts  of  men 
Faater  thari  gnats  in  cobwebs  Shakesp. 
The  women  tuoue  hangings  for  the  grove. 

2  Kings,  xxiii.  7. 
There  our  secret  thoughts  unseen 
Like  nets  he  uieav'd  and  intertwin'd, 
Wlierewitli  we  catch  each  other's  mind.  Carew. 
White  seem'd  her  robes,  yet  woven  so  they  were, 
As  snow  and  gold  together  had  been  wrought.  Drj/. 
These  purple  vests  were  wean't/by  Dardan  dames, 

Dryden. 

Dan  Pope,  for  thy  misfortune  griev'd, 
With  kind  concern  and  skill  has  weav'd 
A  silken  web,  and  ne'er  sliall  fade 
Its  colours  ;  gently  has  he  laid 
The  mantle  o  cr  thy  sad  distress  : 
And  Venus  shall  the  texture  bless.  Prior, 

2.  To  unite  by  intermixture. 

When  r<  ligion  was  wnven  into  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  flourished  under  the  protection  of  the 
emperors,  mrn's  thoughts  and  discourses  were  full 
of  secular  aftairs  ;  but,  in  the  three  first  centuries 
of  Christianity,  men  who  embraced  this  religion 
had  given  up  all  their  intf-rests  in  tliis  world,  and 
lived  in  a  perpetual  preparation  for  the  nexl.Addis. 

3.  To  interpose  ;  to  insert. 

The  duke  be  here  ti  -r.ight !  the  better  I  best ! 
This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business.  Shak. 
To  Weave,  v.  n.  To  work  with  a  loom. 
Wea'ver.  n.s.  weave.]  One  who 

makes  threads  into  cloth. 

Upon  these  taxations, 
'J'he  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
'I'he  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers. 

Shakesp.  Hen^y  VIII. 
My  days  are  swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle,  and 
are  spent  without  hope.  Job,  vii.  6. 

The  weaver  may  cast  religion  u.pon  what  loom  i 
he  please.  HoweU  ' 
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Her  flag  aloft  spreads  ruffling  to  the  wind. 
And  sanguine  streajuers  seem  the  flood  to  fire  : 
The  weaver,  charm'd  with  wliat  his  loom  ae- 
sign'd. 

Goes  on  to  see,  and  knows  not  to  retire.  Dryden. 

Wea'verfish.  n.  s.  [araneus  piscis;  Lat.] 
A  fish.  Ainsworth. 
WEB.  n.  s.  [pebba,  Sax.] 
J .  Texture  ;  any  thing  woven. 

Penelope,  for  her  Ulysses'  sake, 
Devis'd  a  web  her  wooers  to  deceive  : 

In  which  the  work  that  she  all  day  did  make. 
The  same  at  night  she  did  again  unreave.  Spenser. 

Staio  at  gate, 
And  heard  within  the  goddesse  elevate 
A  voice  divine,  as  at  her  web  she  wrought, 
Subtle,  and  glorious,  and  past  earthly  thought. 

Chapman. 

Spiders  touch'd,  seek  their  web's  imnost  part. 

Davies. 

By  day  the  web  and  loom, 
And  homely  household  task,  shall  be  her  doom. 

Dryden. 

The  fates,  when  they  this  happy  web  have  spun. 
Shall  bless  the  sacred  clue,  and  bi<i  it  smoothly  run. 

Dryden. 

2.  Some  part  of  a  sword.  Obsolete. 

The  sword,  whereof  the  web  was  steel  ; 
Pommel,  rich  stone  ;  hilt,  gold  approv'd  by  touch. 

Fairfax. 

3.  A  kind  of  dusky  film  that  hinders  tlie 
sight ;  suffusion. 

This  is  the  foul  flibertigibbet ;  he  gives  the  web 
and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and  makes  the  hair- 
lip-  Shakesp. 

We'bbed.  adj.  [from  web.]  Joined  by  a 
film. 

Such  as  are  whole-footed,  or  whose  toes  are 
webbed  together,  their  legs  are  generally  short,  the 
most  convenient  size  for  swimming. 

Derham's  Physico-Theolngy. 

We'bfooted.  adj.  [web  and  foot.]  Pal- 
mipedous;  having  films  between  the 
toes. 

Webfooted  fowls  do  not  live  constantly  upon  the 
land,  nor  fear  to  enter  the  water.  Pay  on  Creation, 
We'bster.  n.  s.  [pebj-cfve.  Sax.  a  wo- 
man-weaver.] A  weaver.  Obsolete. 

After  local  names,  the  most  in  number  have 
been  derived  from  occupations  ;  as,  Taylor,  Web- 
ster, Wheeler.  Camden. 

To  WED.  V.  a.  [pebian,  Sax.] 

1.  To  marry ;  to  take  for  husband  or 
wife. 

If  one  by  one  you  wedded  all  the-world. 
Or,  from  the  all  that  are,  took  something  good 
To  make  a  perfect  woman  ;  she  you  kill  d 
Would  be  unparallei'd.  Shakesp. 

Never  did  thy  beauty,  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first,  aud  vjedded  thee,  adorn'd 
With  all  perfection,  so  inflame  my  senses.  Milton. 

Chloe,  blind  to  wit  and  worth. 
Weds  the  rich  dulness  of  some  son  of  earth.  Pope. 

2.  To  join  in  marriage. 

In  Syracusa  was  I  born,  and  wed 
Unto  a  woman  happy  but  for  me  Shakesp. 

Then  1  shall  be  no  moje  ; 
And  Adam,  wedded  to  another  Eve, 
Shall  live  with  her.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 

The  woman  in  us  still  prosecutes  a  deceit  like 
that  begun  in  the  garden  ;  and  our  understand- 
ings are  wedded  to  an  Eve,  as  fatal  as  the  mother 
of  their  miseries.  Glaniiille. 

3.  To  unite  for  ever. 
Affliction  is  enamour'd  of  thy  parts, 

And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

4.  To  take  for  ever. 

Though  the  principal  men  of  the  house  of 
commons  were  again  elected  to  serve  in  thi's 
parliament,  yet  they  were  far  from  wedding  the 
war,  or  taking  themselves  to  be  concerned  to 
make  good  any  declaration  made  by  the  for- 
mer, Clarendun, 
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They  positively  and  concernedly  wedded  his 
cause.  Clarendon. 
5.  To  unite  by  love  or  fondness. 

Rlen  are  wedded  to  their  lusts,  and  resolved  up- 
on a  wicked  course ;  and  so  it  becomes  their  inte- 
rest to  wish  there  were  no  God.  Tillotsoiis  Sermons, 

To  Wed.  v,  n.  To  contract  matrimony. 

When  I  shall  wed. 
That  lord,  whose  hand  shall  take  my  plight,  shall 
carry 

Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  aud  duty. Shak. 

To  love,  to  wed. 
For  Hymen's  rites,  and  for  the  marriage  bed, 
You  were  ordain'd  Suckling 

Nor  took  I  Guiscard,  by  blind  fancy  led. 
Or  hasty  choice,  as  many  women  wed ; 
But  with  deliberate  care.  Dryden. 

We'dding.  n.  s.  [from  wed.]  Marriage; 
nuptials ;  the  nuptial  ceremony. 

Come,  away  ! 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day.  Shak. 
I  will  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding, 

Shakesp. 

Let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding  dower; 
For  nie  and  niy  possessions  she  esteems  not.  Shak. 

When  my  son  was  entered  into  his  wedding 
chamber,  he  fell  down  and  died.     2  Esdras,  x.  1. 

These  three  country  bills  agree,  that  each  wed- 
ding produces  four  children.  Graunt's  EilbofMort. 

His  friends  were  invited  to  come  and  make 
merry  witli  him,  and  this  was  to  be  the  wedding- 
feast.  L'Estrange. 

If  she  affirmed  herself  a  virgin,  she  must  on  her 
wedding  day,  and  in  her  wedding  cloaths,  perform 
the  ceremony  of  going  alone  into  the  den,  and 
stay  an  hour  with  the  Tion.  Swift. 

A  woman  seldom  asks  advice  before  she  has 
bought  her  wcddin^-cloaths.  Spectator. 
Wedge,  n.  s.  [vegge,  Dan.  wegge,  Dut] 

1.  A  body  which,  having  a  sharp  edge 
continually  growing  thicker,  is  used  to 
cleave  timber ;  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers. 

A  barbarous  troop  of  clownish  fone 
The  honour  of  these  noble  boughs  down  threw  ; 
Under  the  wedge  I  heard  the  trunk  to  groan. 

Spenttr. 

The  fifth  mechanical  faculty  is  the  wedge  used  in 
the  cleaving  of  wood.       WiUdns's  Math.  Magick. 
He  left  his  wedge  within  the  cloven  oak. 

Dryden's  Mneid. 
The  oak  let  many  a  heavy  groan,  when  he  wa» 
cleft  with  a  wedge  of  his  own  timber. 

Arbuthnot' s  History  of  John  Bull. 

2.  A  mass  of  metal. 

As  sparkles  from  the  anvil  us'd  to  fly, 
When  heavy  hammers  on  the  wedge  are  swaid. 

Sperwer. 

When  I  saw  a  goodly  Babylonish  garment,  and 
a  wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight,  then  1  co- 
veted them.  Joshua,  vii. 

3.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

In  warlike  musters  they  appear. 
In  rhombs,  and  wedges,  and  half-moons,  and  wings. 

Miltmi. 

To  Wedge,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cleave  with  a  wedge. 

My  heart. 

As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain, 
Lest  Hector,  or  my  father,  should  perceive  me. 

Shaketp. 

2.  To  drive  as  a  wedge  is  driven. 

Where  have  you  been  broiling  ? 
—Among  the  crowd  i'  th'  abbey,  where  a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more.    Shak.  Henry  "Vtll. 

3.  To  force  as  a  wedge  forces. 

Part 

In  common  rang'd  in  figure  wedge  their  way. 
Intelligent  of  seasons.        Milton's  Paradise  Lott. 

4.  To  fasten  by  wedges. 

Wedge  on  the  keenest  scythes, 
And  give  us  steeds  that  snort  against  the  foe. 

A.  Phillips. 

5.  To  fix  as  a  wedge. 

Your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as  another  man's 
will ;  it  is  strongly  wedged  up  in  a  blockhead.SJwife, 
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Sergesthtis  in  the  centaur  sooti  he  pass'd, 
Wedg  d  in  the  rocky  shoals  and  sticking  fast.  Dry. 

What  impulse  can  be  propagated  from  one  ;)ar- 
ticle,  entombed  and  wedged  in  the  very  center  of 
the  earth,  to  another  in  the  center  of  Saturn  ? 

Bentley's  Sermons. 

We'dlock.  n.  s.  [peh  and  lac.  Sax.  marri- 
age and  gift.]  Marriage ;  matrimony. 

She  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours.  Sliakesp. 

Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate; 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him. 
And  if  she  did  play  false  the  fault  was  liers.  Shah, 

Can  wedlock  know  so  great  a  curse, 
As  putting  husbands  out  to  nurse  Cleaveland, 

He  his  happiest  choice  too  laie 
Shall  meet  already  link  d,  and  uied/ocfc-bound 
To  a  fell  adversary.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

May  not  a  prison  or  a  grave, 
Like  wedlock,  honour's  title  have  ?  Denham. 
One  thought  the  sex's  prime  felicity 
Was  from  the  bonds  of  wedlock  to  be  free. 
And  uncontroli'd  to  give  account  to  none.  Dryden. 

A  man  deterniinecl,  about  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age,  to  enter  upon  wedlock.  Addison. 

V/e'dnesday.  n.  s.  [pobenj-baj,  Sax. 
odensday,  Swed.  woensday,  Dut.  wms- 
day,  Island.]  The  fourth  day  of  the 
week,  so  named  by  the  Gothick  nations 
from  Woden  or  Odin. 

Where  is  the  honour  of  him  that  died  on 
Wednesday  ?  Shakesp. 
The  (iliicc's  of  prayer  he  had  in  his  church,  not 
only  upon  the  Sundaies,  and  festivals,  and  their 
eves,  as  also  Wednesdaies  and  Fridaies.  Fell. 

Wee.  adj.  [a  Saxon  word  of  the  same 

root  with  weeing,   Dut.  wenig,  Germ.] 

Little;  small;  whence  the  word  i<;ea«/e! 

or  weesel  is  used  for  little  ;  as,  a  weesel 

face.    In  Scotland  it  denotes  small  or 

little :  as  a  wee  ane,  a  little  one,  or  child  ; 

a  wee  bit ;  a  little  bit. 

Does  he  not  wear  a  gieat  round  beard,  like  a 
clover's  paring  knife?— No,  forsooth;  he  hath 
but  a  wee  face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard. 

Shakesj).  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

We'echelm.  n.  s.  [This  is  often  written 
witch  elm.]    A  species  of  elm. 

A  cion  of  a  weechelm  grafted  upon  an  ordinary 
elm,  will  put  forth  leaves  as  broad  as  the  brim  of 
a  hat.  Bacon. 

Weed.  n.  s.  [peob.  Sax.  tares.] 

1.  An  herb  noxious  or  useless. 

If  he  had  an  immoderate  ambition,  which  is  a 
weed,  if  it  be  a  weed,  apt  to  grow  in  the  best  soils, 
it  doth  not  appear  that  it  was  in  his  nature. 

Clarendon. 

He  wand'ring  feeds 
On  slowly  growing  herbs  and  ranker  meeds.  Sandys. 

Too  much  manuring  fill'd  that  field  with  weeds. 
While  sects,  like  locusts,  did  destroy  the  seeds 

Denham. 

Stinking  weeds  and  poisonous  plants  have  tlieir 
use.  More. 

When  they  are  cut  let  them  lie,  if  weedy,  to  kill 
the  weeds.  Mortimer's  Husbandni. 

Their  virtue,  like  their  Tyber's  flood 
Rolling,  its  course  design'd  tlie  country's  good  ; 
But  oft  the  torrent's  too  impetuous  speed 
From  the  low  earth  tore  some  polluting  weed  ; 
And  with  the  blood  of  Jove  there  always  ran 
Some  viler  part,  some  tincture  of  the  man.  Prior. 

If  they  are  often  seen  to  lose  that  little  religion 
they  were  taught  in  their  youth,  'tis  no  more  to  be 
wondert  d  at,  than  to  see  a  little  flower  choaked 
and  killed  amongst  rank  weeds.  Law. 

2.  [pa&a,  Sax.  loaed,  Dut.]  A  garment ; 
clothes;  habit;  dress.    Now  scarce  in 
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use,   except    in    widow's   weeds,  the 
mourning  dress  of  a  widow. 
My  mind  for  weeds  your  virtue's  livery  wears. 

Sidney. 

Neitlier  is  it  any  man's  business  to  cloath  all  his 
servants  with  one  veed  ;  nor  theirs  to  cloth  them- 
selves so,  if  left  to  their  ov  ji  judgments.  Hooker. 

They  meet  upon  the  way 
An  aged  sire,  in  I'jng  black  weeds  yclad  ; 

His  feet  all  baie,  his  beard  all  hoary  gray. 
And  by  his  belt  hisb  i-k  he  hanging  fiad.  Spenser. 

Livery  is  also  called  the  upper  weed  which  a 
serving  man  wears,  so  called  as  it  was  delivered 
and  taken  from  him  ai  pleasure.  Spenser. 

The  snake  throws  L cr  enamell'd  skin. 
Weed  wide  enouijh  to  wrap  a  fairy  in.  Shakesp. 
Throngs  of  knights,  and  barons  bold. 

In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold, 

With  store  of  ladies.  Milton. 

Lately  your  fair  hand  in  woman's  weed 
Wrapp'd  my  glad  head.  Waller. 

3.  It  is  used  by  Chapman  for  the  upper 
garment. 

The  mornii'.g,  i:i  her  throne  of  gold, 
Survaid  the  vast  world,  by  whose  orient  liglit 
The  nymph  adorn'd  me  with  attires  as  bright ; 
Her  own  hands  putting  on  both  shirt  and  weede. 

Chapman. 

To  Weed.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  rid  of  noxious  plants. 

When  you  sow  the  berries  of  bays,  weed  not 
the  borders  for  the  first  half  year;  for  the  weed 
giveth  them  shade.  Bacon. 

Your  seedlings  having  stood  tilljune,  bestow  a 
weeding  or  a  slight  howing  upon  them.  Mortimer 

2.  To  take  away  as  noxious  plants. 

Oh  Marcius, 
Each  word  thou'st  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my  heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.  Shakesp.  Cnriolaniis. 

Sarcasms,  contumelies,  and  invectives,  fill  so 
many  pages  of  our  controversial  writings,  that, 
were  those  weeded  out,  many  volumes  would  be 
reduced  to  a  more  moderate  bulk  and  temper. 

Decay  if  Piety. 

3.  To  free  from  any  thing  hurtful  or  of- 
fensive. 

He  weeded  the  kingdom  of  such  as  were  devoted 
to  Elaiana,  and  manumized  it  from  that  most  dan- 
gerous confederacy.  Howel's  Vocal  Fcn-est. 

4.  To  root  out  vice. 

Wise  fathers  be  not  as  well  aware  in  weeding 
from  their  children  ill  things,  as  they  were  before 
in  grafting  in  them  learning.  Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

One  by  one,  as  they  a|jpeared,  they  might  all 
be  weeded  out,  without  any  signs  that  ever  they 
had  been  there.  Locke 

We'eder.  n.  s.  [from  v)eed>]  One  that 
takes  away  any  thing  noxious, 

A  weeder  out  of  his  proud  adversaries, 
A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

We'edhook.  n.  s.  [weed  and^ooA:.]  A 
hook  by  which  weeds  are  cut  away  or 
extirpated. 

In  May  get  a  weedhook,  a  crotch,  and  a  glove, 
And  weed  out  such  weeds  as  the  corn  doth  not 
love.  Tusser 
We'edliiSS.  adj.  [from  weed.]  Free  from 
weeds ;  free  from  any  thing  useless  or 
noxious. 

So  many  weedless  paradises  be, 
Which  of  themselves  produce  no  venomous  sin. 

Donne. 

A  crystal  brook. 
When  troubled  most  it  does  the  bottom  show  ; 
'Tis  weedless  all  above,  and  rockless  all  below.  Drij. 
We  edy,  adj.  [from  weed.] 

1.  Consisting  of  weeds. 

There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weed 
Clanib'ring  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke, 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weepiog  hook.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

2.  Abounding  with  weeds. 
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Hid  in  a  weedy  lake  all  night  I  lay. 
Secure  of  safety.  Dryden's  ^neid 

If  it  is  weedy,  let  it  lie  upon  the  ground. 

Mortimer. 

WEEK.  w.  s.    [peoc,   Sax.  weke,  Dut. 
wecka,  Swed.]  The  space  of  seven  days. 
Fulfil  her  week,  and  we  will  give  thee  tliis  also. 

Genesis,  xxix. 

The  division  of  time  by  weeks  hath  been  univer- 
sally observed  in  the  world,  not  only  amongst  the 
civilized,  but  likewise  among  the  most  barbarous 
nations.  Wilkim. 

We'ekday.  n.  s,  [week  and  day.]  Any 
day  not  Sunday. 

One  solid  dish  his  weekday  meal  affords. 
An  added  pudding  solemniz'd  the  Lord's.  Pope. 

We'ekly.  adj.  [from  week.]  Happen- 
ing, produced,  or  done  once  a  week  ; 
hebdomadary. 

The  Jews  had  always  their  weekly  readings  of 
the  law  of  Moses.  Hooker. 

So  liv'd  our  sires,  ere  doctors  leam'd  to  kill. 
And  multiply'd  with  heirs  their  u'eefc/y  bill.  Dryd. 

Nothing  more  frequent  in  their  iceckly  papers, 
than  afi'ecting  to  confound  the  terms  of  clergy 
and  higli-cliurch,  and  then  loading  the  latter 
uitli  calumny.  Sioift. 

We'ekly.  adv.  [from  week.]  Once  a 
week  ;  by  hebdomadal  periods. 

These  a;e  obliged  to  perform  divine  worship 
in  their  turns  weekly,  and  are  sometimes  called 
hebdomadal  canons.  Ayliff'e, 

We  EL,  n.  s.  [peel,  Sax.] 

1 .  A  whirlpool. 

2.  [Perhaps  from  willow.]  A  twiggen 
snare  or  trap  for  fish. 

To  Ween.  v.  n.  [penan,  Sax.  waenen, 
Dut.]  To  think  ;  to  imagine  ;  to  form 
a  notion  ;  to  fancy.  Obsolete. 

Ah  lady  dear,  quoth  then  the  gentle  knight. 
Well  may  1  ween  your  grief  is  wond'rous  great. 

Spenser. 

So  well  it  her  beseems,  that  ye  would  ween 
Some  angel  she  had  been. 

Spenser's  Epithalamium. 
When  weening  to  return  whence  they  did  stray. 
They  cannot  find  that  path  which  first  was  shown  ; 
But  wander  to  and  fro  in  ways  unknown. 
Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  nearest  ween. 

Spenser. 

Thy  father,  in  pity  of  m^'  hard  distress, 
Levied  an  army,  weening  to  redeem 
And  reinstal  me  in  the  diadem.     Shak.  Henry  VI. 

Ween  you  of  better  luck, 
I  mean  in  perjur'd  witness,  than  your  Mastei 
Whose  minister  you  are,  whiK  here  he  liv'd 
Upon  this  naughty  earth.     Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

They  ween'd 
That  selfsame  day,  bv  fight  or  by  surprize. 
To  win  the  mount  of  God  ;  and  on  his  throne 
To  set  the  envier  of  his  state,  the  proud 
Aspirer ;  but  their  thoughts  pruv'd  fond  and  vain. 

Milton. 

To  WEEP.  V.  w.  preter.  and  part.  pass. 

wept,  weeped,  [peopan.  Sax.] 
1,  To  show  sorrow  by  tears. 

In  that  sad  time 
My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear; 
And  what  these  sorrows  could  not  hence  exhale. 
That  beauty  hath,  and  ujade  them  blind  with 
weeping.  Sliakesp. 

I  fear  lie  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher 
when  he  grows  old,  being  so  full  of  unmaimerly 
sadness  in  his  youth.  Shakesp. 

The  days  of  weeping  and  mourning  for  Moses 
were  ended.  Deuteronomy,  xxxiv.  8. 

Have  you  vjept  for  ynur  sin,  so  that  you  were 
indeed  sorrowful  in  your  spirit  ?  Arc  you  so  sor- 
rowful that  you  hate  it?  Do  you  so  hate  it  that 
you  have  left  it?  Taylor. 

Away  !  with  women  zeeep,  and  leave  me  here, 
Fix'd  like  a  man,  to  die  without  a  tear, 
Or  save  or  slay  us  both.  Dryden. 
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A«orf»s  it  was,  but  whose  it  was,  unknown  ; 
Yet  mov'd,  howe'er,  she  made  the  case  her  own  ; 
Took  the  bad  omen  of  a  shipwreck'd  man. 
As  for  a  stranger  wepf.  Dryden. 

When  Darius  wept  over  his  army,  that  within  a 
single  age  not  a  man  of  all  that  confluence  would 
be  left  alive,  Artabanus  improved  his  meditation 
by  adding,  that  yet  all  of  them  should  meet  with 
so  many  evils,  that  every  one  should  wish  himself 
dead  long  before.  Wake's  Preparation  for  Death. 
2.  To  shed  tears  from  any  passion. 
Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep. 

And  I  for  sorrow  sung. 
That  such  a  king  should  play  bo-peep, 
And  go  the  fools  among.  Shakesp.  KingLear. 
S,  To  lament ;  to  complain. 

They  weep  unto  me,  saying,  Give  us  flesh  that 
we  may  eat.  Numhers. 

To  Weep,  v  a. 

1.  To  lament  with  tears ;  to  bewail ;  to 
bemoan. 

If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my  eyes. 

Shakesp. 

Nor  was  I  near  to  close  his  dying  eyes. 
To  wash  his  wounds,  to  weep  his  obsequies.  Dryd. 

\Ve  wand'ring  go 
Through  dreary  wastes,  and  lueepeach  other's  woe. 

Pope. 

2.  To  shed  moisture. 

Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view, 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  od'rous  gums  and 
balm.  Milton. 

3.  To  drop. 

Let  India  boast  her  plants  ;  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber  or  the  balmy  tree, 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  borne. 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn. 

Pope. 

4.  To  abound  with  wet. 

Rye-grass  grows  un  clayey  and  toeeping grounds. 

Mortimer. 

We'eper,  n.  s.  [from  weep.] 
1.  One  who  sheds  tears;  a  lamenter;  a 
bewailer ;  a  mourner. 

If  you  have  served  God  in  a  holy  life,  send 
away  the  women  and  ihe  weepers :  tell  them  it  is 
as  much  intemperance  to  weep  too  nmch  as  to 
lauih  too  much  :  if  ihnu  art  alone,  or  with  fitting 
company,  die  us  thou  slmuldst ;  but  do  not  die  im- 
patiently, and  like  a  fox  catched  in  a  Imp. Taylor. 

Laughter  is  easy  ;  but  the  wonder  lies. 
What  store  of  brine  supply  d  the  weeper's  eyes. 

Dryden, 

•2.  A  white  border  on  the  sleeve  of  a 
mourning  coat. 

We'erish.  adv.  [See  Wearish.]  This 
old  word  is  used  by  Ascham  in  a  sense 
which  the  lexicographers  seem  not  to 
have  known.  Applied  to  tastes,  it  means 
insipid ;  applied  to  the  body,  weak  and 
washy;  here  it  seems  to  mean,  sour, 
surly. 

A  voice  nut  soft,  weak,  piping,  womanish  ;  but 
audible,  strong,  and  marrlike  :  a  countenance  not 
wterish  and  crabbed,  but  fair  and  comely. 

Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 
To  Weet.  v.  n.  preterite  wot,  or  wote. 
[pitan,  Sax.  weten,  Dut.]  To  know  ;  to 
be  informed ;  to  have  knowledge.  Ob- 
solete. 

Him  the  prince  with  gentle  court  did  board  ; 
Sir  knight,  mought  I  of  you  this  court'sy  read, 

To  weet  why  on  your  shield,  so  goodly  scor'd. 
Bear  ye  the  picture  of  that  lady's  head  ?  Spenser. 
I  bind, 

On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet 
We  stand  up  peerless.  Shak.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
But  well  I  weet  thy  cruel  wrong 
Adorns  a  nobler  poet's  song.  Prior. 

We'etless.  adj.  [from  weet.]  Unknow- 
ing. Spenser. 
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We'evil.  n.  s.  [pepel,  Sax.  vevel,  Dut. 
curculio,  Lat.]    A  grub. 

A  worm  called  a  weevil,  bred  under  ground, 
feedeth  upon  roots,  as  parsnips  and  carrots. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 
Corn  is  so  innocent  from  breeding  of  mice, 
that  it  doth  not  produce  the  very  weevils  that  live 
in  it  and  consume  it.  Bentley. 

We'ezel.  n.  s.  [See  Weasel.] 

I  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weazel 
sucks  eggs.  _  Shakesp. 

The  corn-devouring  loeezei  here  abides, 
And  the  wise  ant.  Dryden's  Georgicks. 

Weft.   The  old  preterite  and  part.  pass. 

fi-om  To  Wave.  Spenser. 
Weft.  n.s.  [guaive,  Fr.  i;o/fl  to  wander. 
Island,  vagus,  Lat.] 

1.  That  of  which  the  claim  is  generally 
waved  ;  any  thing  wandering  without 
an  owner,  and  seized  by  the  lord  of  the 
man  our. 

His  horse,  it  is  the  herald's  weft; 
No,  'tis  a  mare.  Ben  Jonson's  Underwoods. 

2.  It  is  in  Bacon  for  waft,  a  gentle  blast. 
The  smell  of  violets  exceedeth  in  sw  eetness  that 

of  spices,  and  the  strongest  sort  of  smells  are  best 
in  a  weft  afar  off.  Bacon. 

WEF  i'.  n.  s.  [pepta,  Sax.]  The  woof  of 
cloth. 

We'ftage.  n.  s.  [from  weft.]  Texture. 
The  whole  muscles,  as  they  lie  upon  the  bones, 
might  be  truly  tanned  ;  whereby  tbeweftage  of  the 
fibres  might  more  easily  be  observed. 

Crew's  Musasum. 

To  Weigh,  v.  a.  [poegan.  Sax.  weyhen, 
Dut.] 

1 .  To  exaiTiine  by  the  balance. 

Earth  taken  from  land  adjoining  to  the  Nile, 
and  preserved  so  as  not  to  be  wet  nor  wasted,  and 
weighed  daily,  will  not  alter  weight  until  the  se- 
venteenth of  June,  when  the  river  beginnetli  to 
rise ;  and  then  it  will  grow  more  and  more  pon- 
derous, till  the  river  Cometh  to  its  height.  Bacon. 

Til'  Eternal  hung  forth  his  golden  scales. 
Wherein  all  tliiiifis  created  first  he  weighed.  Milton. 

She  does  not  weigh  her  meat  in  a  pair  of  scales, 
but  she  weighs  it  in  a  much  better  balance  ;  so 
much  as  gives  a  proper  strength  to  her  body,  and 
renders  it  able  and  willing  to  obey  the  soul.  Law. 

2.  To  be  equivalent  to  in  weight. 
They  that  must  v  eigh  out  my  afflictions. 

They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  here  ; 
They  are,  as  all  my  comforts  are,  far  hence.  Shak. 

By  the  exsuction  of  the  air  out  of  a  glass  vessel, 
it  made  that  vessel  take  up,  or  suck  up,  to  speak 
in  the  comiuun  language,  a  body  weighing  divers 
ounces.  Boyle 

3.  To  pay,  allot,  or  take  by  weight. 

They  weighed  for  ray  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 

Zech,  xi 

4.  To  raise ;  to  take  up  the  anchor. 

Barbarossa,  using  this  exceeding  cheerfulness 
of  his  soldiers,  weighed  up  the  fourteen  gallies  he 
had  sunk.  KnoUes. 

They  having  freight 
Their  ships  with  spoil  enough,  weigh  anchor 
streiglit.  Chapman. 
Here  he  left  me,  ling' ring  here  delay 'd 
His  parting  kiss,  and  there  his  anchor  weigli'd.Dry. 

5.  To  examine  ;  to  balance  in  the  mind  ; 
to  consider. 

Regard  not  who  it  is  which  speaketh,  hut  weigh 
only  wiiat  is  spoken.  ^  Hooker. 

1  have  in  equal  balance  justly  weigh'd 
What  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs 
we  suffer. 

And  find  our  griefs  heavier  than  our  offences. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

The  ripeness  or  unripeness  of  the  occasion  must 
ever  be  well  weighed.  ,  "  Bacon. 

His  majesty's  speedy  march  left  that  design  to 
be  better  weighed  and  digested.  Clarendon. 

You  chose  a-  retreat,  and  not  till  you  had  ma- 
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turely  weighed  the  advantages  of  rising  higher 
with  the  hazards  of  the  fall.  Dryden. 

All  grant  him  prudent ;  prudence  interest  juetgfcj, 
And  interest  bids  him  seek  your  love  and  praise. 

Dryden. 

The  raind.havinp  the  power  to  suspend  the  satis- 
faction of  any  of  its  desires,  is  at  liberty  to  examine 
them  on  all  sides,andtueig/(  them  with  others.  Loc/te. 

He  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  our  perfections, 
who  weighs  the  goodness  of  our  aetions  b_\  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  intentions.  Addison's  Spectator. 

6.  To  compare  by  the  scales. 

Here  in  nice  balance  truth  with  gold  she  weighs. 
And  solid  pudding  against  empty  praise.  Pope. 

7.  To  regard ;  to  consider  as  worthy  of 
notice. 

I  weigh  not  you. 
— tYou  do  not  weigh  me  ;  that  is,  yoa  care  not  for 
me.  Shakesp. 

8.  To  weigh  down.    To  overbalance. 
Fear  weighs  down  faith  with  shame. 

Daniel's  Civil  War, 

9.  To  jveig/i  down.    To  overburden;  to 
oppress  with  weight ;  to  depress. 

In  thy  bliiod  will  leign 
A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry. 
To  weigh  thy  spirits  down.  '  Milton. 

Her  father's  crinu  s 
Sit  heavy  on  her,  and  weigh  down  her  prayers; 
A  crown  usiir|)'d,  a  lawful  king  depos'd, 
His  children  luurder'd.     Dryden's  Spanish  Fryar. 

My  soul  is  qu'ile  weigh'd  ditwnmth  care, and  asks 
The  soft  refreshment  of  a  moment's  sleep. 

Addison's  Cato. 

Excellent  persons,  weighed  down  by  this  habitual 
sorrow  of  heart,  rather  deserve  our  compassion 
than  reproach.  Addison. 

To  Weigh,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  have  weight. 

Exactly  weighing,  and  strangling  a  chicken  in 
the  scales,  upon  an  immediate  ponderation,  we 
could  discover  no  difference  in  weight ;  but  suf- 
fering it  to  lie  eight  or  ten  hours,  until  itgrew  per- 
fectly cold,  it  weighed  most  sensibly  lighter. 

'  Brown. 

2.  To  be  considered  as  important;  to  have 
weight  in  the  intellectual  balance. 

This  objection  ought  to  weigh  with  those,  whose 
reading  is  designed  for  much  talk  and  little  know- 
ledge. Locke. 

A  wise  man  is  then  best  satisfied,  when  he  finds 
that  the  same  argument  whicli  jueigfts  with  him 
has  weighed  with  thousands  before  him,  and  ij 
such  as  hath  born  down  all  opposition.  Addison. 

3.  To  raise  the  anchor. 

When  gath'ring  clouds  o'crshadowall  the  skies. 
And  shoot  quick  lightnings,  weigh,  my  boys,  he 
cries.  Dryden, 

4.  To  bear  heavily  ;  to  press  hard. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stufiT 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?    Shakesp  Macbeth, 

5.  To  sink  by  its  own  weight. 

The  Indian  fig  boweth  so  low,  as  it  taketh  root 
aguin  ;  the  plenty  of  tlie  sap,  and  (he  softness  of 
the  stalk,  making  the  bough,  being  overloaden, 
weigh  down.  Bacon, 
Weighed,  adj.  [from  weigh,]  Expe- 
rienced. 

In  an  embassy  of  weight,  choice  was  made  of 
soma  sad  person  of  known  experience,  and  not  of 
a  young  mail,  not  weighed  in  state  matters.  Bacon. 

We'ighek.  n.s,  [from  weigh.]  He  who 

weighs. 
WEIGHT,  n.s,  [yihz,  Sax.] 
1 .  Quantity  measured  by  the  balance. 

Tobacco  cut  and  weighed,  and  then  dried  by 
the  fire,  loseth  weight:  and,  afl.e,r  being  laid  in  the 
open  air,  rec6vcreth  u)e/^/i£  again. Bacon's  Not. //irf. 

Fain  would  I  chuse  a  middle  course  to  steer; 
Nature's  too  kind,  and  justice  too  severe: 
Speak  for  us  hotii,  and  to  the  balance  bring. 
On  either  side,  the  father  and  the  king 
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lleav'n  knows  my  heart  is  bent  to  favour  tliee; 
Make  it  but  scanty  weight,  and  leave  the  rest  to  iiie. 

Diyden. 

So  was  every  thing  of  the  temple,  even  to  the 
weight  of  a  flesh  hook,  given  to  David,  as  you 
may  see.  Lesley. 

Boerhaave  fed  a  sparrow  with  bread  four  days, 
in  which  time  it  eat  more  than  its  own  weight ;  and 
yet  there  was  no  acid  found  in  its  body. 

Arbuthnot  m  Aliments. 

2.  A  mass  by  which,  as  the  standard,  other 
bodies  are  examined. 

Just  balances,  just  weights,  stall  ye  have. 

Leviticus,  xix.  36. 
Undoubtedly  there  were  such  weights  which  the 
physicians  used,  who,  though  they  might  reckon 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  money,  they  did 
not  weigh  their  drugs  with  pieces  of  money. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 
When  the  balance  is  entirely  broke,  by  mighty 
weights  fallen  into  either  scale,  the  power  will 
never  continue  long  in  equal  division,  but  run 
entirely  into  one.  Swif  t. 

3.  Ponderous  mass. 

A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hands 
than  without;  for  that  the  uieig/it,  if  proportion- 
able, strengtheneth  the  sinews  by  contracting 
them  :  otherwise,  where  no  contraction  is  need- 
ful, weight  hinderetli ;  as  we  see,  in  horse-races, 
men  are  curious  to  foresee  that  there  be  not  the 
ieast  weight  upoi\  the  one  horse  more  than  upon 
the  other.  In  leaping  with  wigAts,  the  arms  are 
first  cast  backwards,  and  then  forwards,  with  so 
much  the  greater  force.        Bacon's  Nat.  History. 

Wolsey,wliofrom  hisown  great  store  might  have 
A  palace  or  a  college  for  his  grave. 
Lies  here  interr'd  : 

Nothing  but  earth  to  earth,  no  pond'rous  weight 
Upon  hnn,  but  u  pebble  or  a  quoit : 
If  thus  thou  liest  neglected,  what  must  we 
Hope  after  death,  who  are  but  shreds  of  thee  ? 

Bishop  Corbet. 

All  their  C(;nfidence 
Under  the  weight  of  mountains  buried  deep.  Milt. 

Pride,  like  a  gulf,  swallows  us  up  ;  our  very  vir- 
tues, when  so  leavened,  becoming  weights  and 
plummets  to  sink  us  to  the  deeper  ruin. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Then  shun  the  ill ;  and  know,  my  dear. 
Kindness  and  constancy  will  prove 

'I'he  only  pillars  fit  to  bear 
So  vast  a  weight  as  that  of  love.  Prior, 

4.  Gravity  ;  heaviness ;  tendency  to  the 
centre. 

Heaviness  or  weight  is  not  here  considered  as 
being  such  a  natural  quality,  whereby  condensed 
bodies  do  of  themselves  tend  downwards;  but 
rather  as  being  an  affection,  whereby  they  may  be 
measured.  Wilkins. 

The  shaft  that  slightly  was  impress'd, 
Now  from  his  heavy  fall  with  weight  iucreas'd 
Drove  throuf;h  his  neck.  Dryden. 

What  natural  agent  impel  thera  so  strongly 
with  a'  transverse  side  blow  against  that  tremen- 
dous weight  and  rapidity,  when  whole  worlds  are 
falling  ?  Bentley. 

jSi.  Pressure  ;    burthen  ;  overwhelming 
power. 

Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  liieig/if.  Shak. 

As  some  of  the  angels  did  scarce  sooner  receive 
than  break  the  law  of  obedience  ;  so  some  men, 
by  an  unhappy  imitation  of  sucli  angels,  are  more 
ready  to  slander  the  weight  of  their  yoke  than  to 
bear  it.  Holyday.  i 

So  shall  the  world  go  on,  I 
To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign,  | 
Under  her  own  weight  groaning.  Milton. 

We  must  those,  who  groan  beneath  the  weight  | 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  commiserate.    Denham.  I 

The  prince  may  carry  the  plough,  but  the  weight ' 
lies  upon  the  people.  L'Estrange.  ' 

Possession's  load  was  grown  so  great,  i 

He  sunk  beneath  the  cumb'rous  weight.    Swift.  ! 

They  are  like  so  many  weights  upon  our  minds,  ' 
that  make  us  less  able  and  less  inclined  to  raise  i 
up  our  thoughts  and  affections  to  the  things  that 
are  above.  Law. 
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6.  Importance;  power;  influence;  effi 
cacy. 

How  to  make  ye  suddenly  an  answer, 
In  such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour. 
In  truth  I  know  not.  Shah.  Henry  YllL 

If  this  right  of  heir  carry  any  weight  with  it,  if 
it  be  the  ordinance  of  God,  must  not  all  be  sub- 
ject to  it  ?  Locke. 

To  make  the  sense  of  esteem  or  disgrace  sink 
the  deeper,  and  be  of  the  more  weight,  other 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  things  should  constantly 
accompany  these  dilFi;rent  states.  Locke. 

An  author's  arguments  lose  their  weight,  when 
we  are  persuaded  that  be  only  writes  for  argu- 
ment's sake.  Addison 

See,  Lord,  the  sorrows  of  my  heart. 
Ere  yet  it  be  too  late  ; 

And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  groans, 

i'o  give  those  sorrows  weight.  Addison's  Spect. 

The  solemnities  that  enconijiass  the  magistrate 
add  dignity  to  all  his  actions,  and  weight  to  a 
his  words.  Atterbury. 

We'ightily.  adv.  [from  weighty.] 

1.  Heavily;  ponderously. 

2.  Solidly ;  importantly. 

Is  his  poetry  the  worse,  because  he  makes  his 
agents  speak  weightily  and  sententiously  ? 

Broome's  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

We'ightiness.  w.      [from  weighty.] 

1.  Ponderosity;  gravity;  heaviness. 

2.  Solidity ;  force. 

I  fear  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  passage  than 
the  weightiness  of  an}'  argument  in  it  requires. 

Locke. 

3.  Importance. 

The  apparent  defect  of  her  judgment,  joined  to 
the  weightiness  of  the  adventure,  caused  many  to 
marvel.  Hayward. 

We'ightless.  adj.  [from  weight.]  Light; 
having  no  gravity. 

How  by  him  balanc'd  in  the  weightless  air  ? 
Canst  thou  the  wisdom  of  his  works  declare .' 

Sandys 

It  must  both  weightless  and  immortal  prove. 
Because  the  center  of  it  is  above.  Dryden. 

We'ighty.  adv.  [from  weight.] 

1.  Heavy ;  ponderous. 

You  have  already  weary'd  Fortune  so. 
She  cannot  farther  be  your  friend  or  foe. 
But  sits  all  breathless,  and  admires  to  feel 
A  fate  so  weighty  that  it  stops  her  wheel.  Dryden 

2.  Important;  momentous  ;  efficacious. 

1  to  your  assistance  do  make  love. 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons.       Shakesp.  Macbeth, 
It  only  forbids  suits  in  lighter  losses  and  indig. 
nities,  such  as  our  Lord  there  mentions,  and  mak- 
iiig  the  law  the  instrument  of  revenge  in  weightier 
matters.  Kettlewell. 
No  fool  Pythagoras  was  thought : 
VVhilst  he  his  weighty  doctrines  taught. 
He  made  his  list'ning  scholars  stand, 
Their  mouth  still  cover'd  with  their  hand  : 
Else,  may  be,  some  odd  thinking  youth, 
Less  friend  to  doctrine  than  to  truth, 
Might  have  refus'd  to  let  his  ears 
Attend  ilie  musick  of  the  spheres.  Prior. 
Thus  spoke  to  my  lady  the  knight  full  of  care. 
Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  weighty  affair.  Swift. 
Rigorous ;  severe.  Not  in  use. 
If,  after  two  days  shine,  Athens  contains  thee. 
Attend  our  «;e!gft(ier  judgment.     Shakesp.  Timon. 

We'laway.  interj.  [This  I  once  believed 
a  corruption  of  wea/  amay,  that  is,  hap- 
piness is  gone  ;  so  Junius  explained  it ; 
but  the  Saxon  exclamation  is  palapa,  woe 
on  woe.  From  toelawny  is  formed  by 
corruption  weladay.]  Alas. 

Harrow  now  out,  ajid  welawati,  he  cried, 
What  dismal  day  hath  sent  thi^  cursed  light !  Spens. 
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Ah,  welaway,  most  noble  lords,  how  can 
Your  cruel  eyes  endure  so  jiiteous  sight  ?  Spenstr-.. 
Welaway,  the  while  1  was  so  fond. 
To  leave  the  good  that  I  had  in  bond.  S/ienser. 

WE'LCOME.  adj.]  bien  venu,  Fr.  pilcume. 
Sax.  welkom,  Uut.] 

1.  Received  with  gladness  ;  admitted  wil- 
lingly to  any  place  or  enjoyment ;  grate- 
ful ;  pleasing. 

I  serve  you,  madam  : 
Your  graces  are  right  welcome.  Sliakesp.  King  Lear. 

He,  though  not  of  the  plot,  will  like  it, 
And  wish  it  should  proceed  ;  for,  unto  men 
Prest  with  tlieir  wants,  all  change  is  ever  welcome. 

Ben  Jonstnt. 

Here  let  me  earn  my  bread, 
Till  oft  invocated  death 

Hasten  the  welcome  end  of  all  my  pains.  Miltna. 

He  that  knows  how  to  make  those  he  converses 
with  easy,  has  found  the  true  art  of  living,  and 
being  welcome  ^nd  valued  every  where.  Locke 

2.  To  bid  welcome.  To  receive  with  pro- 
fessions of  kindness. 

Some  stood  in  a  row  in  so  civil  a  fashion,  as  if 
to  welcome  us;  and  divers  put  their  arms  a  little 
abroad,  which  is  their  gesture  when  they  bid  any 
welcome.  Bacon. 

We'lcome.  interj.  A  form  of  salutation 
used  to  a  new  comer,  elliptically  used 
for  you  are  welcome. 

Welcome,  he  said, 
O  long  expected,  to  my  dear  embrace!  Dryden, 
Welcome,  great  monarch,  to  your  own.  Dryden. 

We'lcome.  n.  s. 

1.  Salutation  of  a  new  comer. 

Welcome  ever  smiles,  and  farewel  goes  out  sigh- 
ing. Shakesp 

Leontes  opening  his  free  arms,  and  weeping 
His  welcome  forth.  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

2.  Kind  reception  of  a  new  comer. 

1  should  be  free  from  injuries,  and  abound  as 
much  in  the  true  causes  of  welcomes,  as  I  should 
find  want  of  the  effects  thereof.     ^  Sidney. 

I  look'd  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 
For  your  fit  welcome.  Shakesp.  King  I,em\ 

]\Iadam,  new  years  may  well  expect  v>  tind 
Welcome  from  you,  to  whom  they  are  so  kind  ; 
Still  as  they  pass  the3'  court  and  smile  on  yon. 
And  make  your  beauty,  as  themselves,  seem  new. 

Waller. 

Where  diligence  opens  the  door  of  the  unrier-  . 
standing,  and  impartiality  keeps  it,  truth  finds  an 
entrance  and  a  welcome  too.  South's  Sermons. 

To  Welcome,  v.  a.  To  salute  a  new 
comer  with  kindness. 

I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief. 
Save  bidding  farewel  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard.  Shakesp.  Richard  II. 

They  stood  in  a  row  in  so  civil  a  fashion,  as  if 
to  welcome  us.  Bacon. 

Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  soi.g. 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long.  Milton. 

To  xcekome  home 
His  warlike  brother,  is  Pirilhous  come.  Dryden, 

The  lark  and  linnet  strain  their  warbling  ihroats. 
To  welcome  in  the  spring.  Dryden. 

Welcome  to  our  house,  n.  s.  [luctuca 
marina,  Lat.]  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

We'lcomeness.  «.  s.  [from  welcome.] 
Gratefulness. 

Our  joys,  after  some  centuries  of  years,  may 
seem  to  have  grown  older,  by  iiaving  been  enjoy- 
ed so  many  ages  ;  yet  will  they  really  still  coiir 
tinue  new,  not  only  upon  the  scores  of  their  wel- 
comeness,  but  by  their  perpetually  equal,  because 
infinite,  distance  from  a  period.  Boyle 

We'lcomer.  n.s.  [from  welcome.]  The  sa- 
luter  or  receiver  of  a  new  comer. 
Farewel,  thou  woeful  welcnmer  of  glory  ! 

ihakf>i^. 
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Weld,  or  Would,  n.  s.  [luteola,  Lat.] 
Yellow  weed,  or  dyers  weed. 

To  Weld,  for  To  wield.  Spenser. 

To  Weld.  v.  a.  To  beat  one  mass  into 
another,  so  as  to  incorporate  them. 

Sparkling  or  welding  heat  is  used  when  you 
double  up  jour  iron  to  make  it  thick  enough, 
and  so  weld  or  work  in  the  doublings  into  one 
another.  Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercises. 

We  lder,  n.  s.  [a  term  perhaps  merely 
Irish  ;  though  it  may  be  derived  from 
To  wield,  to  turn  or  manage  :  whence 
wielder,  welder.]  Manager ;  actual  oc- 
cupier. 

Such  immediate  tenants  have  others  under  them, 
and  so  a  third  and  fourth  in  subordination,  till  it 
comes  to  the  welder,  as  they  call  hiiu,  who  sits  at 
a  rack-rent,  and  lives  miserably.  Swift. 
Welfare,  m.  s.  [well  and  Jare.]  Hap- 
piness ;  success ;  prosperity. 

If  friends  to  a  government  forbear  their  assist- 
ance, they  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  few  desperate 
men  to  ruin  the  welfare  of  those_who  are  superior 
to  them  in  strength  and  interest."  Addison. 

Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason  :  cunning 
is  a  kind  of  instinct  that  only  looks  out  after  our 
immediate  interest  and  welfare.  Addison's  Spectatar. 
To  Welk,  v.  a.  [Of  this  word  in  S);e«ser 
I  know  not  well  the  meaning:  pealcan, 
in  Saxon,  is  to  roll ;  wolken,  in  Germ, 
and  pelcen,  in  Saxon,  are  clouds;  whence 
I  suppose  wtlk,  or  whilk,  is  an  undula- 
tion or  corrugation,  or  corrugated  or  con- 
volved body.  Whilk  is  used  for  a  small 
shell-fish.]  To  cloud;  to  obscure.  It 
seems  in  Spenser  both  active  and  neuter. 

Now  sad  winter  u'f/fced  hath  the  day, 
And  Phoebus,  weary  of  his  yearl  y  task, 

Eslablish'd  hath  his  steeds  in  lowly  lay. 
And  taken  up  bis  inn  in  fishes  bask.  Spenser. 

As  gentle  shepherd  in  sweet  eventide. 
When  ruddy  Phoebus  'gins  tn  wclk  in  west, 
Marks  which  do  bite  their  hasty  supper  best. Speirs. 

The  welked  Phoebus  gan  avale 
His  weary  wain.  Spenser. 
We'lked.  adj.  Set  witli  protuberances. 
Properly,  1  believe,  j/^Ac/Avi/,  from  whelk. 

lAIethought  his  eyes 
Were  two  full  moons;  he  had  .1  thousand  noses, 
Horns  welk'd  and  wav'd  like  the  euridgcd  sea. 

Shakes]). 

We'lkin.  n.  s.  [from  pealcan,  to  roll,  or 
pelcen,  clouds,  Sax.] 

1.  The  visible  regions  of  the  air.  Out  of 
use,  except  in  poetry. 

Ne  in  all  the  welkin  was  no  cloud.  Chaucer. 

He  leaves  the  welkin  way  most  beaten  plain, 
And  rapt  with  whirling  wheels  infiaines  the  skyen 
With  fire  not  made  to  burn,  but  fairly  for  to  shine. 

Spenser. 

The  swallow  peeps  out  of  her  nest. 
And  cloudy  welkin  clearetn.     Spenser's  Pastorals. 

Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood  ; 
Amaze  the  wtlkin  with  your  broken  staves. 

Shakesj).  Richard  111 
With  feats  of  arms 
From  either  end  of  heav'n  the  welkin  burns.  Milt. 
Now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly  or  1  can  run 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end, 
Where  the  bow  d  welkin  slow  doth  bt^nd. Milton. 
Their  hideous  yells 
Rend  the  dark  welkin.  Phillips. 

2.  Welkin  Eye,  is,  I  suppose,  blue  eye ; 
sky-coloured  eye. 

Yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me  !  Conie,  sir  page. 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye,  sweet  villain, 

Shakesp. 

WELL.  n.  s.  [pelle,  poell.  Sax.] 
1  •  A  spring ;  a  fountain  ;  a  source. 
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Begin  then,  sisters  of  the  sacted  well, 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring. 

Milton. 

As  the  root  and  branch  are  but  one  tree. 
And  well  and  stream  do  but  one  river  make  ; 

So  if  the  root  and  welt  corrupted  be. 
The  stream  ar.d  branch  the  same  corruption  take. 

Davies. 

2.  A  deep  narrow  pit  of  water. 

Now  up,  now  down,  like  buckets  in  a  well. 

Dryden. 

The  muscles  are  so  many  weH-buckets :  when 
one  of  them  acts  and  draws,  'tis  necessary  that 
the  other  must  obey.  Dryden. 

3.  The  cavity  in  which  stairs  are  placed. 
Hollow  newelled  stairs  are  made  about  a  square 

hollow  newel ;  suppose  the  well-ho\e  to  be  eleven 
foot  long,  and  six  foot  wide,  and  we  would  bring 
up  a  pair  of  stairs  from  the  first  floor  eleven  foot 
high,  it  being  intended  a  sky-light  shall  fall 
through  the  hollow  newel. 

Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercises. 
To  Well.  V.  n.  [peallan.  Sax.]  To  spring; 
to  issue  as  from  a  spring. 

Thereby  a  crystal  stream  did  gently  play. 
Which  from  a  sacred  fountain  welled  forth  alway. 

Spenser, 

A  dreary  corse, 
All  wallow'd  in  his  own  yet  lukewarm  blood. 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh,  alas  ! 

Spenser. 

Himself  assists  to  lift  him  from  the  ground. 
With  clotted  locks,  and  blood  that  tuef/'d  from  out 
the  wound.  Dryden's  JEneid. 

From  his  two  springs 
Pure  welling  out,  he  through  the  lucid  lake 
Of  fair  Danibea  rolls  his  infant  stream 

Thomson's  Summer. 
To  Well.  v.  a.  To  pour  any  thing  forth. 
To  lier  people  wealth  they  forth  do  well. 
And  health  to  every  foreign  nation.  Spenser. 
Well.  adj.  [ff^e// seems  to  be  sometimes 
an  adjective,  though  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine  its  relations.] 

1.  Not  sick  ;  being  in  health. 
Lady,  I  am  not  loell,  else  I  should  answer 

From  a  full  flowing  stomach.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

In  poison  there  is  physick  ;  and  this  news, 
That  would,  had  I  been  well,  have  made  me  sick, 
Being  sick,  hath  in  some  measure  made  me  well. 

Shakesp. 

While  thou  art  well,  thou  mayest  do  much 
good  ;  but  when  thou  art  sick,  thou  canst  not 
tell  what  thou  shalt  be  able  to  do  ;  it  is  not 
very  much  nor  very  good.  Few  men  mend 
with  sickness,  as  there  are  but  few  who  by 
travel  and  a  wandering  life  become  devout. 

Taylor's  Guide  to  Devotion. 

Men  under  irregular  appetites  never  think  them- 
selves well,  so  long  as  they  fancy  they  might  be 
better  ;  then  from  better  they  must  rise  to  best. 

L'Estrange. 

'Tis  easy  for  any,  vihenwell,  to  give  advice  to 
them  that  are  not.    Wake's  Preparation  for  Death. 

2.  Happy. 

Mark,  we  use 
To  say  the  dead  are  well.    Shak.  Ant.  (Jf  Cleopatra. 

Holdings  were  so  plentiful,  and  holders  so 
scarce,  as  well  was  the  landlord  who  could  get 
one  to  be  his  tenant.  Carew. 

Charity  is  made  the  constant  companion  and 
perfection  of  ail  virtues;  and  well  it  is  for  that 
virtue  where  it  most  enters  and  longest  stays. 

Sprats's  Sermons. 

3.  Convenient ;  advantageous. 

This  exactness  is  necessary,  and  it  would  be  well 
too  if  it  extended  itself  to  common  conversation. 

Locke. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Genoa,  if  she  had 
followed  the  example  of  Venice,  in  not  permitting 
hernobles  to  make  any  purchase  of  lands  in  the 
dominions  of  a  foreign  prince.  Addison, 

4.  Being  in  favour. 

He  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  family ;  and  was 
well  with  Henry  the  Fourth.  Dryden. 

5.  Recovered  from  any  sickness  or  mis- 
fortune. 
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1  aui  sorry 

For  your  displeasure ;  out  all  will  sure  be  well, 

Shakesp. 

•lust  thoughts  and  modest  expectations  are 
easily  satisfied.  If  we  don't  over-rate  our  pre- 
tensions, all  will  be  well.  Collier. 

Well.  adv.  [will,  Goth,   pell.  Sax.  wel, 
Dut.  vel.  Island.] 

1.  Not  ill;  not  unhappily. 

Some  sense,  and  more  estate,  kind  heav'n 
To  this  uieH-lotted  peer  has  given  : 
What  then  .''  he  must  have  rule  and  sway  ; 
Else  all  is  wrong  till  he's  in  play.  Prior. 

2.  Not  ill ;  not  wickedly. 

My  bargains,  and  wH-won  thrift,  he  calls 
interest.  Shakesp, 

Thou  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
Mayst  cover.  Miltm. 

3.  Skilfully ;   properly ;  in  a  laudable 
manner. 

Beware,  and  govern  well  thy  appetite.  Miltm, 
Whether  the  learn'd  Minerva  be  her  theme, 

Or  chaste  Diana  bathing  in  the  stream  ; 

None  can  record  their  heavenly  praise  so  well. 

Dryden. 

What  poet  would  not  mourn  to  see 
His  brother  write  as  well  as  he  ?  Stuift. 

4.  Not  amiss ;  not  unsuccessfully ;  not 
erroneously. 

Solyman  commended  tliein  for  a  plot  so  well  by 
them  laid,  more  than  he  did  the  victory  of  others 
got  by  good  fortune,  not  grounded  upon  any  good 
reason.  Rnolles. 

The  soldier  that  philosopher  well  blam'd, 
Who  long  and  loudly  in  the  schools  declaim'd. 

Denliam. 

'Tis  almost  impossible  to  translate  verbally  and 
well.  Dryden. 

5.  Not  insufficiently ;  not  defectively. 
The  plain  of  Jordan  was  well  watered  every 

where.  Genesis. 

We  are  wfZi  able  to  overcome  it.  Numb.  xiii.  30. 

The  merchant  adventurers,  being  a  strong  com- 
pany, and  roell  underset  with  rich  men,  held  out 
bravely.  Bacon. 

6.  To  a  degree  that  gives  pleasure. 

1  like  well,  in  some  places,  fair  columns  upon 
frames  of  carpenters  work.  Bacon. 

7.  With  praise  ;  favourably. 

All  the  world  speaks  loelloi  you.  Pope. 

8.  Well  is  sometimes,  like  the  French 
bien,  a  term  of  concession. 

The  knot  might  well  be  cut,  but  untied  it  could 
not  be.  Sidney. 

9.  Conveniently ;  suitably. 

Know 

In  measure  what  the  mind  can  wellcontatn.  Milton. 

10.  To  a  sufficient  degree;    a  kind  of 
slight  sense. 

A  private  cautiim  I  know  not  well  how  to  sort, 
unless  I  should  call  it  political,  by  i]o  means  to 
build  too  near  a  great  neighbour.  Wotton, 

11.  It  is  a  word  by  which  something  is 
admitted  as  the  ground  for  a  conclusion. 

Well,  let's  away,  and  say  how  much  is  done. &//a/c. 

Well,  by  this  author's  confession,  a  number  su- 
perior are  for  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver. Swift. 

12.  weW as.  Together  with;  notlessthan. 
Long  and  tedious,  as  well  as  grievous  and  uneasy 

courses  of  pliysick,  how  necessary  soever  to  the 
cure,  much  enfeeble  the  patient,  and  reduce  him 
to  a  low  and  languishing  state.  Blackmore. 

Coptos  was  the  magazine  of  all  the  trade  from 
jEthiopia,  by  the  Nile,  as  well  as  of  those  commo- 
dities that  came  from  the  west  by  Alexandria. 

Arbuihvot  on  Coins. 
1:3.  Wellis  him  orme:  Jenp      he  is  happy. 
Well  is  him  that  dwelleth  with  a  wife  of  under- 
standing, and  that  hath  not  slipped  with  his 
tongue.  Ecclus.  xxv.  8. 

14.  Well  nigh.    Nearly  ;  almost. 

1  freed  well  nigh  half  th'  angel  ck  luime.  Milton- 

15.  Well  enough.   In  a  moderate  degree  ; 
tolerably. 
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6.  It  is  used  much  in  composition,  to  ex 
press  any  thing  right,  laudable,  or  not 
defective. 

Autiuchus  understanding  him  not  to  be  well- 
affected  to  his  aft'airs,  provided  tor  his  own  safety. 

2  Mac.  iv.  21. 

There  may  be  safety  to  the  loeW-afFected  Per- 
sians ;  but  to  tliose  which  do  conspire  against  us, 
a  memorial  of  destruction.  Esth.  xvi.  23. 

Should  a  whole  host  at  once  discharge  tlie  bow. 
My  uie2{-aim'd  shaft  with  death  prevents  the  foe. 

Pope. 

What  uieW-appointed  leader  fronts  us  here  ?  Shak. 

IFe/Z-apparell'd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads.  Shak.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

The  pow'r  of  wisdom  march'd  before. 
And,  ere  the  sacrificing  throng  he  join'd, 
Admonish'd  thus  his  uieW-attending  mind.  Pope. 

Such  musick 
Before  was  never  made. 
But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung, 
Whilst  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set. 
And  the  a;e//-balanc'd  world  on  hinges  hung. 

Milton. 

Learners  must  at  first  be  believers,  and  their 
master's  rules  having  been  once  made  axioms  to 
tlieui,  they  mislead  those  who  think  it  sulficient 
to  excuse  thera,  if  they  go  out  of  their  way  in  a 
weW-beaten  track.  •  Locke, 

He  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  flow'r  of  all 
His  warlike  troops,  to  wait  the  funeral : 
To  bear  him  back,  and  share  Evander's  grief ; 
A  i/jeW-becoming,  but  a  weak  relief.  Dryden. 

Those  opposed  files. 
Which  lately  met  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery. 
Shall  now  in  mutual  me/i-beseeming  rank 
March  all  one  way.  Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 

O'er  the  Elean  plains  thy  i/>eW-breath'd  horse 
Impels  the  flying  car,  and  wins  the  course.  Dryd. 

More  dismal  than  the  loud  disploded  roar 
Of  brazen  enginery,  that  ceaseless  storms 
The  bastion  of  a  well-baWt  city.  Phillips. 

He  conducted  his  course  among  the  same  well- 
chosen  friendships  and  alliances  with  which  he 
began  it.  Addison. 

My  son  corrupts  a  well-deuved  nature 
With  his  inducement.  Shakesp. 

If  good  accrue, 'tis  conferred  most  commonly 
on  the  base  and  infamous ;  and  only  happening 
sometimes  to  well-deserveis.  Dryden. 

It  grieves  me  he  should  desperately  adventure 
the  loss  of  his  tue/Z-deserving  life.  Sidney. 

What  a  pleasure  is  uieZZ-directed  study  in  the 
search  of  truth.  Locke. 

A  certain  spark  of  honour,  which  rose  in  her 
ujeii-disposed  mind,  made  her  fear  to  be  alone  with 
him,  with  whom  alone  she  desired  to  be.  Sidney. 

Theunprepossessed,the  well-dhposeii,  who  both 
together  make  much  the  major  part  of  the  world, 
are  alFected  with  a  due  fear  of  these  things. 

Sonth's  Sermons. 

A  clear  idea  is  that,  whereof  the  mind  hath 
such  a  full  and  evident  perception,  as  it  does  re- 
ceive from  an  outward  object  operating  duly  on  a 
uieZi-disposed  organ.  Locke. 

Amid  the  main  two  mighty  fleets  engage  ; 
Actium  surveys  the  well-disputed  prize.  Dryden. 

The  ways  of  jtJeH-doing  are  in  number  even  as 
many  as  are  the  kinds  of  voluntary  actions  :  so 
that  whatsoever  we  do  in  this  world,  and  may 
do  it  111,  we  shew  ourselves  therein  by  well-doing 
to  be  wise.  Hooker. 

The  conscience  of  we/i-doing  may  pass  for  a 
recompence.  L'Estrange. 

Beg  God's  grace,  that  the  day  of  judgment  may 
not  overtake  us  unawares,  but  that  by  a  patient 
well-doing  we  may  wait  for  glory,  honour,  and 
immortality.  Nelson. 

God  will  judge  every  man  according  to  his 
works ;  to  them,  who  by  patient  continuance  in 

Vol.  II, 
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well-doing  endure  through  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day,  he  will  give  the  reward  of  their  labour. 

Rogers's  Sermons. 

As  far  the  spear  I  throw. 
As  flies  an  arrow  from  the  u)e//-drawn  bow.  Pope, 
Fair  nymphs  and  t«e«-dress'd  youths  around 
her  shone. 

But  ev'ry  eye  was  fix'd  on  her  alone.  Pope. 

Such  a  doctrine  in  St.  James's  air 
Should  chunce  to  make  the  wW-dress'd  rabble 
stare.  Pope. 
The  desire  of  esteem,  riches,  or  power,  makes 
men  espouse  the  well-eixdowed  opinions  in  fashion. 

Locke. 

We  ought  to  stand  firm  in  w/Z-established  prin- 
ciples, and  not  be  tempted  to  change  forevery  dif- 
ficulty. Watts. 

Echenus  sage,  a  venerable  man  ! 
W  hose  weW-taught  mind  the  present  age  surpass'd, 

Pope 

Some  reliques  of  the  true  antiquity,  though  dis- 
guised, a  well-eyed  man  may  happily  discover. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 

How  sweet  the  products  of  a  peaceful  reign  ! 
The  heaven-taught  poet,  and  enchanting  strain  ; 
The  we/Z-fill'd  palace,  the  petpetual  feast  ; 
A  land  rejoicing,  and  a  people  blest.  Pope, 

Turkish  blood  did  his  young  hand"  imbrue  ; 
From  thence  returning  with  deserv'd  a).|ilause. 
Against  the  Moors  his  weH-flesh'd  sword  he  draws. 

Dryden. 

Fairest  piece  of  well-foTm'd  earth. 
Urge  not  thus  your  haughty  birlh.  Waller. 

A  rational  soul  can  be  no  more  discerned  in  a 
«;e(/-formed  than  ill-shaped  infant.  Locke. 

AweW-formed  proposition  is  sufficient  to  com- 
municate the  knowledge  of  a  subject.  Watts. 

Oh  !  that  1  'd  died  before  the  well-fought  wall ! 
Had  some  distinguish'd  day  renown'd  ray  fall, 
All  Greece  had  paid  my  solemn  funerals.  Pope. 

Good  men  have  a  well-grounded  hope  in  an- 
other life ;  and  are  as  certain  of  a  future  recom- 
pence, as  of  the  being  of  God.  Atterbury. 

Let  firm,  weZZ-hammered  soles  protect  thy  feet 
Through  freezing  snows.  Gay's  Trivia. 

The  camp  of  the  heathen  was  strong,  and 
uieH-harnessed,  and  compassed  round  with  horse- 
men. 1  Mic.  iv.  7. 

Among  the  Romans,  those  who  saved  the  life 
of  a  citizen  were  dressed  in  an  oaken  garland  ;  but 
among  us,  this  has  been  a  mark  of  such  jue/Wn- 
tentioned  persons  as  would  betray  their  country. 

Addiso7i. 

He,  full  of  fraudful  arts. 
This  well-invented  tale  for  truth  imparts.  Dryden. 

He,  by  enquiry,  got  to  the  well-Known  house 
of  Kalander.  Sidney. 

Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose, 
That  weW-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes. 

Pope. 

Where  proud  Athens  rears  her  tow'ry  head. 
With  opening  streets  and   shining  structures 
spread. 

She  past,  delighted  with  the  u)eZ/-known  seats. 

Pope. 

From  a  confin'd  weH-inanag'd  store 
You  both  employ  and  feed  the  poor.  Waller. 
A  noble  soul  is  better  pleased  with  a  zealous 
vindicator  of  liberty,  than  with  a  temporizing 
poet,  or  ujeW-roannered  court  slave,  and  one 
who  is  ever  decent,  because  he  is  naturally  ser- 
vile. Dryden's  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

Well-meaners  think  no  harm  ;  but  for  the  rest, 
Tilings  sacred  they  pervert,  and  silence  is  the  best. 

Dryden. 

By  craft  they  may  prevail  on  the  weakness  of 
some  uieH-meaning  men  to  engage  in  their  designs. 

Rogers's  Sermons. 

He  examines  that  ujeH-meant,  but  unfortunate, 
lye  of  the  conquest  of  France.  Arbnthnot. 

A  critick  supposes  he  has  done  his  part,  if  he 
proves  a  writer  to  have  failed  in  an  expression; 
and  can  it  be  wondered  at,  if  the  poets  seem  re- 
solved not  to  own  tliemselves  in  any  error  '  for  as 
long  as  one  side  despises  a  well-nicanl  endeavour. 
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the  other  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate 
approbation.  Pope's  Preface  to  his  Works. 

Many  sober,  well-minded  men,  who  were  rea- 
lovers  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  were  imposed 
upon.  Clarendon. 

Jarring  int'rests  of  themselves  create 
Th'  according  musick  of  nwell-mix'd  state.  Pope. 
When  the  blast  of  winter  blows. 
Into  the  naked  wood  he  goes  ; 
And  seeks  the  tusky  boar  to  rear. 
With  ij;eW-mouth'd  hounds  and  pointed  spear. 

Dryden. 

The  applause  that  other  people' s  reason  gives 
to  virtuous  and  u;eZi-ordered  actions,  is  the  proper 
guide  of  children,  till  they  grow  able  to  judge  for 
themselves.  Locke. 

The  fruits  of  unity,  next  unto  th^^eZ(-pleasing 
of  God,  which  is  all  in  all,  are  towards  those  that 
are  without  the  church  ;  the  other  towards  those 
that  are  within.  Bacon. 

The  exercise  of  the  offices  of  charity  is  always 
w/Z-pleasing  to  God,  and  honourable  among  men. 

Atterbury. 

My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine 
ear  ; 

And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 
To  your  weW-practis'd  wise  directions. 

Shakesp.  Hen.  VI. 
The  «)eH-proportion'd  shape,  and  beauteoub 
face. 

Shall  never  more  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes.  Dryden. 

'Twas  not  the  hasty  product  of  a  day. 
But  the  meW-ripen'd  fruit  of  wise  delay.  Dryden. 

Procure  those  that  are  fresh  gathered,  straight, 
smooth,  and  well-rooted.     Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

If  I  should  instruct  them  to  make  u)eZ(-running 
verses,  they  want  genius  to  give  them  strength. 

Dryden. 

The  eating  of  a  tueZZ-seasoned  dish,  suited  to  a 
man's  palate,  may  move  the  mind,  by  the  delight 
itself  that  accompanies  the  eating,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other  end.  Locke. 
Instead  of  well-set  hair,  baldness.  Isaiah  ,iii.  24* 
A  sharpe  edg'd  sword  he  girt  about 
His  u;eZZ-spread  shoulders.  Chapman. 

Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old,  and  uieZZ-stricken 
in  age.  Genesis. 

Many  meZZ-shaped  innocent  virgins  are  waddling 
like  big-bellied  women.  Spectator 
We  never  see  beautiful  and  weZZ-tasted  fruits 
from  atreechoaked  with  thorns  and  briars. 

Dryden's  Dnfrcsnry. 
The  well-timtd  oars 
With  sounding  strokes  divide  the  sparkling  waves. 

Smith. 

Wisdom's  triumph  is  ujfZZ-tim'd  retreat. 
As  hard  a  science  to  the  fair  as  great.  Pope. 
Mean  time  we  thank  you  for  your  tueZZ-took 
labour : 

Go  to  your  rest.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Oh  you  are  uieZZ-tuned  now  ;  but  I  'II  let  down 
the  pegs  that  make  this  musick.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Her  uieZZ-turn'd  neck  he  view'd. 
And  on  her  shoulders  her  dishevell'd  hair. 

Dryden. 

A  weZZ-weighed  judicious  poem,  which  at  first 
gains  no  more  upon  the  world  than  to  be  just  re- 
ceived, insinuates  itself  by  insensible  degrees  into 
the  liking  of  the  reader. 

He  rails 

On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-vion  thrift, 
Which  he  calls  interest. 

Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Each  by  turns  the  other's  bound  invade. 
As,  in  some  ueZZ-wrought  picture,  light  and  shade. 

Pope. 

We'lladay.  interj,  [This  is  a  corruption 
of  waleway.    See  Welaway.]  Alas. 

O  welladax).  mistress  Ford,  having  an  htmest 
man  to  v<mr  husband,  to  give  him  such  cause  of 
suspicion  1  Shakesp. 
Ah,  welladay,  I 'm  shent  with  baneful  smart ! 

Gay. 

We'llbeing.  U.S.  [well  and  be.]  Hap- 
piness ;  prosperity. 

Man  is  not  to  depend  upi>n  the  unccitdin  dis- 
positions (if  men  for  his  xccllhcivfi;.  hut  only  on 
Gud  and  his  own  spirit.        Taylor's  Holy  Living 
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i'ot  whose  weUbe'mg 
So  amply,  and  witli  hands  so  liberal, 
Thou  hast  provided  all  thingt.      Milt.  Par.  Lost. 

The  most  sacred  ties  of  duty  are  founded  u,  on" 
gratitude  :  such  as  the  duty  of  a  child,  to  his 
parent,  and  of  a  subject  to  his  sovereigJi.  From 
the  former  there  is  required  love  and  lionour,  in 
reconipeiice  of  being  ;  and  from  the  latter  (jbeili- 
euce  and  subjection,  in  recoiiipence  of  protection 
and  wellbeing.  South's  Sey  iiions. 

All  things  are  subservient  to  the  beauty,  order, 
and  wetlbeing  of  the  whole.  L  Estrange. 

tie  who  does  not  co-operate  with  this  holy  spi- 
rit, receives  none  of  those  advantages  whicli  are 
the  perfecting  of  his  nature,  and  necessary  to  his 
wellbeing.  ^  Spectator. 
Wellbo'rn.  adj.  Not  meanly  de- 
scended. 

One  whose  extraction  from  an  ancient  line 
Gives  hope  again  that  wetlboni  men  may  shine. 

WaUer. 

Heav'n,  that  we!/6orn  souls  inspires, 
Prompts  me  through  lifted  swords,  and  rising 
fires. 

To  rush  undaunted  to  defend  the  walls.  Dryden. 

Wellbre'd.  adj.  [well  and  bred.]  Ele- 
gant of  manners ;  polite. 

None  have  been  with  admiration  read. 
But  who,  besides  their  learning,  were  jucHfrred. 

Roscommon. 

Both  the  poets  were  mllbred  and  well-natured. 

Dryden. 

Wellbred  spaniels  civilly  delight 
hi  mumiiliii^'  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 

Pope. 

Welldo'ne.  inter] .  A  word  of  praise. 

Weltdone,  ihou  good  and  faithful  servant. 

Matthew,  xxv.  21. 
Ws'llj  are.  n.  s.  [well  and  fare.]  Hap- 
piness ;  prosperity. 

They  will  ask,  what  is  the  final  cause  of  a  king 
an^i  they  will  answer,  the  people's  welfare.  Cer- 
tainly a  true  answer  ;  and  as  certainly  an  imper- 
fect one.  Holyday. 

Wellfa'voured.  adj.  [tvell  andjavour.] 
Beautiful ;  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

His  wife  seems  to  be  wetlfnvoured.  I  will  use 
her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldiy  rogue's  cotter. 

Shakesp. 

Wellmet.  [inter j.    [well  and  met.]  A 
term  of  salutation. 

Once  more  to-day  wellmet,  distejuper'd  lords  ; 
Tlie  king  by  nic  requests  your  presence  straight. 

Shakesp_ 

Wellna'tured.  adj.  [well  and  natui-e.] 
Good-natured  ;  kind. 

On  their  lite  no  grievous  burden  lies, 
Who  are  wellnatar'd,  temperate,  and  wise  ; 
But  an  inhuman  and  ill-temper'd  luiiid 
Not  any  easy  part  in  life  can  find.  Denluim. 

The  manners  of  the  poets  were  not  unhke  ;  both 
of  thera  were  well-bred,  welliiatured,  amorous, 
and  libertine,  i.t  least  in  their  writings  ;  it  may  be 
also  in  their  lives.  Ilryden. 

Still  with  esteem  no  less  convers'd  than  read  ; 
With  wit  wellnatured,  ai;d  with  books  well-bred. 

Pope. 

VVe'llnigh.  adv.  [wetland  nigh.]  Al- 
most. 

The  same  so  sore  annoyed  has  the  knight. 
That,  wellnigh  choaked  with  the  deadly  stink. 
His  forces  fail.  Spenser. 

My  feet  were  almost  gone  :  my  steps  had  well- 
7(igli  slipt.  Psalms. 

England  was  wellnigh  ruined  fay  the  rebellion 
■  f  the  barons,  and  Ireland  utterly  neglecled. 

Darnes 

Whoever  shall  read  over  St.  Paul's  ennrhtratioh 
of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  it,  might  conclude, 
that  icellidgh  the  whole  of  Christianity  is  laid  on 
the  shouldt  rs  of  charity  alone.     Spralt's  Sermons. 

Notwithstanding  a  small  diversity  of  positions, 
the  whole  aggregate  of  matter,  as  long  as  it  re- 
tained the  nature  of  a  chaos,  would  retain  wellnigh 
HH  uniform  tenuity  of  mixture.  Bentley. 
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Wellspe'nt.  adj.  Passed  with  vir- 
tue. 

'I'hey  are  to  lie  down  without  any  thing  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  age,  but  the  conscience  of  a 
wellspent  youth.  V  Estrange. 

What  a  refreshment  then  will  it  be,  to  look 
back  upon  -a.  wellspent  life  !         Calamy's  Sermons. 

The  constant  tenour  of  their  wellspent  days 
No  less  deserv'd  a  just  return  of  praise.  Pope. 

We'llspring.  n.  s.  [poellgej-prtig,  Sax.] 
Fountain ;  source. 

The  fountain  and  wellspring  of  impiety,  is  a 
resolved  purpose  of  nvind  to  reap  in  this  world 
what  sensual  profit  or  sensual  pleasure  soever  the 
world  yieldeth.  Hooker. 

Understanding  is  a  wellspring  of  life. 

Prov.  xvi.  22. 

Wellwi'ller.  71.  s.  [well  and  wilier.] 
One  who  means  kindly. 

Disarming  all  his  own  countrymen,  that  no  man 
might  shew  himself  a  wellwiller  of  mine.  Sidney. 

There  are  fit  occasions  ministered  for  men  to 
purchase  to  themselves  wellwillers,  by  the  colour 
under  which  they  oftentimes  prosecute  quarrels  of 
envy.  Hooker 

Wellwi'sh.  n.  s.  [well  and  wish.]  A 
wish  of  happiness. 

Let  it  not  enter  into  the  haart  of  any  one,  that 
hath  a  wellwish  for  his  friends  or  posterity,  to 
think  of  a  peace  with  France,  till  the  Spanish 
monarchy  be  entirely  torn  from  it.  *  Addison. 
Wellwi'sher.  n.  s.  [from  tvellwish.] 
One  who  wishes  the  good  of  another. 

The  actual  traitor  is  guilty  of  perjury  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  ;  the  secret  wellwisher  of  the  cause 
is  so  before  the  tribunal  of  conscience. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

Betray  not  any  of  your  wellwishers  into  the  like 
inconveniencies.  Spectator. 

No  raan  is  more  yonr  sincere  wellwisher  than 
myself,  or  more  the  sincere  wellwisher  of  vour 
family.  '  ff})e. 

Welt,  n.  s.  A  border ;  a  guai'd ;  an 
edging. 

Little  low  hedges  made  round  like  welts,  with 
some  pretty  pyramids,  I  like  well.  Bacon, 
Certain  scioli,  or  smatterers,  are  busy  in  the 
skirts  and  outsides  of  learning,  and  have  scarce 
any  thing  of  solid  literature  to  recommend  them. 
They  may  have  some  edging  or  trimmiiie  of  a 
scholar,  a  welt  or  so,  but  no  more.       Ben  Jonson. 

To  Welt,  v  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
sew  any  thing  with  a  border. 

To  We'ltek.  v.  n.  [peakan,  Sax.  welte- 
ren,  Dut.  voluturi,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  roll  in  water  or  mire. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  wat'ry  bier 
Unweep'd,  nor  welter  to  the  parching  winds.  Milt. 

The  companions  of  his  fall  o'erwhelm'd 
He  soon  discerns,  and  welt'ring  by  his  side 
Tlie  ne.xt  himself.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

The  gasping  head  flies  off ;  a  purple  flood 
Flows  from  the  trunk,  that  welters  in  the  blood. 

Dryden. 

He  sung  Darius,  great  and  good. 
By  too  severe  a  fate, 
Fall'n  from  his  high  estate, 
And  welt'ring  in  his  blood.     Dryd.  St.  Cecilia. 
Bellona  wades  in  blood  ;  that  mangled  body, 
Deform'd  with  wounds  and  welt'ring  ni  its  gore, 
I  know  it  well !  Oh  close  the  dreadful  scene  ! 
Believe  me,  Phoebus,  I  have  seen  too  much. 

Murphy. 

2.  To  roll  voluntarily ;  to  wallow. 

If  a  man  inglut  himself  with  vanity,  or  welter 
ill  fihhiness  like  a  swine,  all  learning,  all  goodness, 
is  soon  forgotten.  Ascham. 

Wemm.  71.  s.  [pem.  Sax.]  A  spot;  a 
scar. 

Although  the  wound  be  healed,  yet  the  wemme 
or  scar  stul  remainetli.     Brerewoodon  Languages. 
Wen.  n.  s.  [pen,  Sax.]    A  fleshy  or  cal- 
lous excrescence  or  protuberance. 
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Warts  are  said  to  be  destroyed  by  the  ruLbing 
them  with  a  green  elder  .stick,  and  then  burvi  g 
the  stick  to  rot  in  muck.  It  would  be  tried  "witli 
corns  and  wens,  and  such  other  excrescences. 

Bacon's  Natural  History, 
Mountains  seem  but  so  many  wens  and  unna- 
tural protuberances  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

More. 

The  poet  rejects  all  incidents  which  are  foreign 
to  his  poem  :  they  are  wens,  and  other  excres- 
cences, which  belong  not  to  the  body. 

Dryden  s  Dufresnoy. 
A  promontory  wen,  with  griesly  grace, 
Stood  high  upon  the  handle  of  his  face.  Dryden 
WENCH.  71.  s.  [pencle,  Sax.] 

1 .  A  young  woman. 

What  do  I,  silly  wench,  know  what  love  hath 
prepared  for  me  Sidney. 
Now — how  dost  thou  look  now  ?   Oh  ill-start^ 
wench ! 

Pale  as  thy  smock  !  when  we  shall  meet  at  compf, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heav'n. 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.   Cold,  cold,  my  girl, 
Ev'n  like  thy  chastity.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Thou  woulilst  persuade  her  to  a  worse  offence 
Than  that  whereof  thou  didst  accuse  her  wench. 

Donne. 

2.  A  young  woman  in  contempt ;  a  strum- 
pet. 

But  the  rude  wench  her  answer'd  nought  at  all, 

\Spenser. 

Do  not  pray  in  toenc/i-like  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  serious.  Shakesp,  CymbeliTie, 

Men  have  their  ambitious  fancies. 
And  wanton  wenches  read  romances.  Prior. 

3.  A  strumpet. 

It  is  not  a  digression  to  talk  of  bawds  in  a 
discourse  \i[)on  wenches.  Spectator. 

To  Wench,  v.  ti.  [from  wench.]  To  fre- 
quent loose  women. 

They  asked  the  knight  whether  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  go  awencliing  at  his  years  ?  Addison. 

Wench ER.  m.  s.  [from  wench.]  A  for- 
nicator. 

He  mi:st  be  no  great  eater,  drinker,  or  sleeper; 
no  gamester,  wencher,  or  fop.      Grew's  Cosmology. 
To  Wend.  v.  n.  [penban.  Sax.] 

1.  To  go ;  to  pass  to  or  from.  This  word 
is  now  obsolete,  but  its  preterite  went 
is  still  in  use. 

Back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend 
With  league  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end. 

Shahem. 

They  went  on,  and  inferred  that,  if  the  world 
were  a  living  creature,  it  had  a  soul.  Bac. Nat. Hist. 

When  Rome  sha.\[  wend  to  Benevento, 
Great  feats  shall  he  achieve  !  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  turn  round.  It  seems  to  be  an  old 
sea  term. 

A  ship  of  600  tons  will  carry  as  good  ordnance 
as  a  ship  of  1200  tons ;  and  though  the  greater 
have  double  the  number,  the  lesser  will  turn  her 
broadside  twice,  before  the  greater  can  wend  once. 

Paleigh, 

We'nnel.  n.  s.  [a  corrupted  word  for 
weanling.]  An  animal  newly  taken 
from  the  dam. 

Pinch  never  thy  wennels  of  water  or  meat. 
If  ever  ye  hope  for  to  have  them  good  neat.Tusjcr. 

Wen  NY.  adj.  [from  wen.]  Having  the 
nature  of  a  wen. 

Some  persons,  so  deformed  with  these,  hav« 
suspected  them  to  be  wenny.    Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Went.  pret.    [See  VVknd  and  Go.] 
Wept.  pret.  and  part,  of  weep. 
I  She  for  joy  tenderly  tuepJ.  Millcm. 

i  Were,  of  the  verb  to  be.  The  plural 
I  in  all  persons  of  the  indicative  imper- 
i  feet,  and  all  persons  of  the  subjunctive 
imperfect  except  the  second,  which  is 
wert. 
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To  give  our  sister  to  one  uncircumcised  were  a 
reproach  unto  us.  Gen.  xxxiv.  14. 

In  infusions  of  tilings  that  are  of  too  liigli  a 
spirit,  yoa  were  better  pour  off  the  first  infusion, 
and  use  the  latter.  Bacon. 

Henry  divided,  as  it  were, 
ITie  person  of  himself  into  four  parts. 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 
As  though  there  were  any  feriation  in  nature, 
01  jnstitiums  imaginable  in  professions,  this  season 
is  termed  the  physicians  vacation. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
He  had  been  well  assur'd  that  art 
And  conduct  were  of  war  the  better  part.  Dryden. 

iVere.  n.  s.    A  dam.    See  Wear. 

O  river!  let  thy  bed  be  turned  fromfine  gravel, 
to  weeds  and  mud  ;  let  some  unjust  niggards  make 
tueres  to  spoil  thy  beauty.  Sidney. 
iVert.    The  seconil  person  singular  of 
the  subjunctive  imperfect  of  To  be. 
Thou  wert  heard.  Ben  Junson. 

O  that  tliou  uert  as  my  bruther.  Cant.  viii.  1. 
All  join'd,  and  tliuu  of  many  werthal  une.Dryd. 

\  ERTH,  weorfh,  ivyrth,  whether  initial 
or  final,  in  the  names  of  places,  signify 
a  farm,  court,  or  village  ;  from  the  Saxon 
peop^iij,  used  by  them  in  the  same  sense. 

Gibson's  Camden. 
iVe'sil.  n.  s.  See  Weasand. 

The  wesil,  or  windpipe,  we  call  aspera  arteria. 

Bacon. 

iVest.  n,  *.  [pe]fc,  Sax.  west,  Dut.]  The 
region  where  the  sun  goes  below  the 
horizon  at  the  equinoxes. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day  -. 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace, 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

The  moon  in  levell'ri  west  was  set.  Milton. 
All  bright  Phoebus  views  in  early  morn. 
Or  when  liis  evening  beams  the  locsf  adorn.  Pope. 

Nest.  adj.    Being  towards,  or  coming 
from,  the  region  of  the  setting  sun. 
A  mighty  strnnf;  west  wind  took  away  the  locusts. 

Exod.  X. 

This  shall  be  your  west  border.  Kumb.  xxxiv.  6. 
The  Phenicians  had  great  fleets  ;  so  had  the 
Carthaginians,  which  is  yet  farther  west.  Bacon. 

\Vrst.  adv.  To  the  west  of  any  place; 
more  westward. 

West  of  this  forest 
In  aoodly  form  comes  on  tne  enemy.  Shakesp. 
\N  hat  I  arlh  yields  in  India  east  or  west.  Milton. 
Weu  from  Orontes  to  the  ocean.  Milton. 
Ve'stering.  adj.    Passing  to  the  west. 
The  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright 
Toward  hcav'irs  descent  had  slop'd  his  westering 
wheel.  Milton. 

iVe'sterly.  adj.  [from  west.]  Tending 
or  being  towards  the  west. 

These  bills  give  us  a  view  of  the  raost  easterly, 
«o»therly,  and  wester/?/  parts  of  England. 

Graunt's  Bills  of  Mortality. 
iVE.STERN.  adj.  [from  tvest.]    Being  in 
the  west,  or  toward  the  part  where  the 
stm  sets. 

Now  fair  Phosbus  'gan  decline  in  haste 
His  weary  waggon  to  the  western  vale.  Spenser. 
The  western  part  is  a  continued  rock.  Addison. 

We'stward.  adv.  [pejirpeapb,  Sax.] 
Towards  the  west. 

By  water  they  found  the  sea  westward  from  Peru, 
which  is  always  ver^  ca\m. Ahbot'sDescrip.oJ  World. 

The  grove  of  sycamore. 
That  westua'id  rooteth  from  the  city  side.  Shakesp. 

When  westward  like  the  sun  you  took  your  way, 
And  from  benighted  Britain  bore  the  day.  Dryd. 

The  storm  fiies 
From  westward,  when  the  showery  kids  arise. Addis, 

At  hou.e  tlioii  stay, 
ii'or  westward  curious  take  thy  way.  Prior. 

AVe'stwardly.  adv.  [from  westwuJi'd.] 
With  tendency  to  the  west. 
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If  our  loves  faint,  and  westwardly  decline. 
To  me  thou  falsely  thine. 

And  1  to  thee  mine  actions  shall  disguise.  Donne. 

Wet.  adj,  [poet,  Sax.  waed,  Dan.] 

1.  Humid  ;  having  some  moisture  adher- 
ing: opposed  to  dry. 

They  are  wet  with  the  showers  of  the  moun- 
tains. Job,  xxiv. 

i'he  soles  of  the  feet  have  great  affinity  with  the 
head,  and  the  mouth  of  the  stomach ;  as  going 
wet-shod,  to  those  that  use  it  not,  atfecteth  both. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Fishermen,  who  know  the  place  wet  and  dry, 
have  given  unto  seven  of  these  valleys  peculiar 
names.  Brown. 

2.  Rainy  ;  watery. 

Wet  weather  seldom  hurts  the  most  unwise. Dri/fi. 
WET.   n.  s.    Water;  humidity;  mois- 
ture; rainy  weather. 

PlaTitsappeariii^  weathered,  stubby, and  curled, 
is  the  effect  of  immoderate  wet.  Bacon, 

Now  the  sun,  with  more  effectual  beams. 
Had  clieer'd  the  face  of  earth,  and  di  y'd  the  wet 
From  drooping  plant.  Milton's  Far.  Regain. 

Tuberoses  will  not  endure  the  wet;  therefore 
set  your  pots  into  the  conserve,  and  keep  them 
dry.  Evelyn. 

Your  master's  riding-coat  turn  inside  out,  to 
preserve  the  outside  from  wet.  Swift. 
To  Wet.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  humectate ;  to  moisten  ;  to  make 
to  have  moisture  adherent. 

Better  learn  of  him,  that  learned  be. 
And  him  been  water'd  at  the  muses  well ; 

The  kindly  dew  drops  from  tiie  higher  tree. 
And  wets  the  little  plants  that  lowly  dwell.  Spens. 

A  drop  of  water  running  swiftly  over  straw, 
wetteth  not.  Bacon. 

Wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers.  Milt 

2.  To  moisten  with  drink. 

Let 's  drink  the  other  cup  to  wet  our  whistles, 
and  so  sing  away  all  sad  thoughts.    Walt.  Arigler. 
We'ther.    n.  s.  [pe^ep,    Sax.  weder, 
Dut  ]    A  ram  castrated. 

I  am  a  tainted  wether  oi  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death.     Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

He  doth  not  apprehend  how  the  tail  of  an  Afri- 
can loether  outweigiieth  the  body  of  a  good  calf, 
that  is,  an  hundred  pound.  Browns  Vulg.  Errours. 

Although  there  be  jiaturaUy  of  horses,  bulls, 
or  rams,  more  males  than  females  ;  yet  artificially , 
that  is,  by  making  geldings,  oxen,  and  uetheis, 
there  are  fewer.  Graimt. 

When  Blowzelind  expir'd,  the  wether's  bell 
Before  the  drooping  flock  toll'd  forth  her  knell 

Gay. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  find  a  fat  wether, 
than  if  half  that  species  were  fairly  knocked  on 
the  head.  Swift. 
We'tness.  n,  s.  [fromwet.]  The  state 
of  being  wet ;  moisture ;  humidity. 

The  wetness  of  these  bottoms  often  spoils  them 
for  corn.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To  Wex.  v.  a.  [corrupted  from  wax  by 
Spenser,  for  a  rhyme,  and  imitated  by 
Dryden.]    To  grow ;  to  increase. 

She  first  taught  men  a  woman  to  obey  ; 
But  when  her  son  to  man's  estate  did  wei. 
She  it  surrendered.  Spenser. 

She  trod  a  waxing  moon,  that  soon  would  wane. 
And  drinkint;  borrow'd  light,  be  fill'd  again.  Dryd. 

Counting  sev'n  from  noon, 
'Tis  Venus  hour,  and  in  the  wexing  moon.  Dryden. 

We'zand.  m.  s.  [See  Weasand.]  The 
windpipe. 

Air  is  ingustible,  and  by  the  rough  artery,  or 
wezand,  conducted  into  the  lungs. Brown's  Vul.  Err. 
Whale,  n.  s.  [hpale,  Sax.  balcena,  Lat.] 
The  largest  of  fish  ;  the  largest  of  the 
•animals  that  inhabit  this  globe. 
God  created  the  grei.l  whales.  Genesis. 
Barr'd  up  with  ritps  of  w/iuie-i  one  she  did  leese 
None  of  the  whaled  Icng'li,  fur  it  reach'd  her 
knees.  Bishop  Corbet. 
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Tlie  greatest  whale  that  swims  the  sea 
Does  instantly  my  power  obey.  Swift 

Wha'ly.  adj.  [See  Weal.]  Marked 
in  streaks  ;  properly  wLuly. 

A  bearded  goat,  whose  rugged  hair. 
And  luhaly  eyes,  the  sign  of  jealousy, 
Was  like  the  person's  self  whom  he  did  bear. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Whame.  n.  s. 

The  whame,  or  burrel-fly,  is  vexatious  to  horses 
in  summer,  not  by  stinging,  but  by  their  bomby- 
lious  noise,  or  tickling  them  in  sticking  their  nits 
on  the  hair.  Derham. 

Wharf,  n.  s.  [wharf,  Swed.  werf,  Dut.] 
A  perpendicular  bank  or  mold,  raised 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  lading  or 
emptying  vessels  ;  a  quay,  or  key. 

Duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  tl  e  fat  weed 
That  roots  itbelf  in  ease  on  Lethe's  whaif, 
V^  ouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this.      Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

There  were  not  in  London  used  so  many  wharjs, 
01  keys,  for  the  landing  of  merchants  goods. 

Cliild  on  Trade. 

Wha'rfage.  n.  s.  [from  wharf.]  Dues 
for  landing  at  a  wharf. 

Wha'rfinger.  n.  s  [from  wharf .]  One 
who  attends  a  wharf. 

To  W'hurr.  v.  n.  To  pronounce  the  let- 
ter r  with  too  much  force.  Diet, 

What,  pronoun,  [hpaet,  wat,  Dut.] 

1.  That  which  ;  pronoun  indefinite. 

^Vhat  you  can  make  her  do, 
I  am  content  to  look  on  ;  w^iat  to  speak, 
I  am  content  to  hear.  .Shakesp.  Wint.  Tale. 

Let  them  say  what  they  will,  she  will  do  what 
she  list.  Dtayton. 
In  these  cases  we  examine  the  why,  the  what, 
and  the  how  of  things.  L'Estrange. 

He 's  with  a  superstitious  fear  not  aw'd, 
For  what  befals  at  home,  or  what  abroad.  Dryden. 
It  can  be  no  more  sin  to  ask  what  God  grants, 

Kettleu-orth. 

A  satire  on  one  of  the  common  stamp  never 
meets  with  that  approbation,  as  what  is  aimed  at 
a  person  whose  merit  places  him  upon  an  en)i- 
nence.  Addison. 

Mark  what  it  is  his  mind  aims  at  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  not  what  words  he  expresses.  Locke. 

If  any  thing  be  stated  in  a  different  manner 
from  jiTiat  you  like,  tell  me  freely.  '  Po})e  to  SwiJ'l. 

Whatever  cummodities  lie  under  the  greatest 
discouragements  from  England,  those  are  what 
they  are  most  industrious  in  cultivating.  Swift. 

2.  Which  part. 

If  we  rightly  estimate  things,  what  in  them  is 
purely  owing  to  nature,  and  what  to  labour,  we 
shall  find  ninety-nine  parts  of  a  hundred  are  wholly 
to  be  put  on  the  account  of  labour.  Locke. 

3.  Something  that  is  in  one's  mind  inde- 
finitely. 

I  tell  thee  what,  corporal,  I  could  tear  her.  Shak. 

4.  Which  of  several. 

Comets  are  rather  gazed  upon  than  wisely  ob- 
served ;  that  is,  what  kind  of  comet  fur  niaani- 
tude,  colour,  placing  in  the  heaven,  or  lasting, 
produceth  what  kind  of  effect.  Bacmi. 

See  what  natures  accompany  w/»at  colours  ;  tur 
by  that  you  shall  induce  colours  by  producing 
those  natures.  Bacon. 

Shew  what  aliment  is  proper  for  that  intenti.  .1 
and  what  intention  is  proper  to  be  pursued  in  sui.h 
a  constitution.  Arbuthnut. 

5.  An  interjection  by  way  of  surprise  or 
question. 

What',  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  iin  hour 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thy  self.i7ia/c. 

What  if  I  advance  an  invention  cf  ms  own,  to 
supply  the  defect  of  our  new  writers  .'  lJy<4<l.  JuD. 

G.  What  though.  What  im-porUk  though? 
notwithstanding.  An  elliptical  mode  ot 
speech. 
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What  though  a  child  may  be  able  lo.cad?  There 
is  no  doubt  out  the  meanest  among  the  people 
under  the  law  had  been  as  able  as  tlie  [iriests  them- 
'  selves  were  to  offer  sacrifice  ;  did  this  make  sacri- 
fice of  no  effect  ?  Hooker. 

What  though  none  live  my  innocence  to  tell  ? 
1  know  it ;  truth  may  own  a  generous  pride  ; 
I  clear  myself,  and  care  for  none  beside.  Dryden. 
7.  What  time.  What  day.    At  the  time 
when  ;  on  the  cJay  when. 

What  day  the  genial  angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her  more  lovely  than  Pandora.  Milton. 
Then  balmy  sleep  had  charni'd  mine  eyes  to 
rest, 

What  time  the  morji  mysterious  visions  brings. 
While  purer  slumbers  spread  their  golden  wings. 

Pope. 

Me  sole  the  daughter  e(  the  deep  address'd  ; 
What  time,  with  hunger  pin'd,  my  absent  mates 
Roam'd  the  wild  isle  in  search  of  rural  cates. 

Pope. 

a.   [Pronoun  interrogative.]    Which  of 
many .''  interrogatively. 

What  art  thou, 
That  here  in  desart  hast  thy  habitance  ?  Spenser. 

What  is 't  to  thee  if  he  neglect  thy  urn. 
Or  without  spices  lets  thy  body  burn.'  Dryden. 

VVhate'er  I  begg'd,  thou  like  a  dotard  speak'st 
More  than  is  requisite  ;  and  what  of  this  ? 
Why  is  it  mention'd  now  Dryden, 

What  one  of  an  hundred  of  the  zealous  bigots, 
in  all  parties,  ever  examined  the  tenets  he  is  so 
stiff  in  ?  Locke. 

When  any  new  thing  comes  in  their  way,  chil- 
dren ask  tlie  common  question  of  a  strangci,  what 
is  it  ?  Locke. 

9.  To  how  great  a  degree :  used  either 
interrogatively  or  indefinitely. 

Am  I  so  much  deform'd  ? 
What  partial  judges  are  our  love  and  hate  !  Dryd. 

10.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  whatever. 

Vi  Iiether  it  were  the  shortness  of  his  foresight, 
the  strength  of  his  will,  or  the  dazzling  of  his  sus- 
picions, or  what  it  was,  certain  it  is  that  the  per- 
petual troubles  of  his  fortunes  could  not  have  been 
without  some  main  errors  in  his  nature.  Bacon. 

11.  It  is  used  adverbially  for  partly;  in 
part. 

The  enemy  having  his  country  wasted,  what 
by  himself,  and  whathy  the  soldiers,  findetli  suc- 
cour in  no  place.  Spenser. 

Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what  with  the  sweat, 
what  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  poverty,  I 
am  custom  shrunk.  Shakesp. 

The  year  before,  he  had  so  used  the  matter,  that 
wliat  by  force,  what  by  policy,  he  had  taken  from 
the  Christians  above  thirty  small  castles. 

Knolles's  History  of  ' the  Turks. 
When  they  come  to  cast  up  the  profit  and  loss, 
what  betwixt  force,  interest,  or  good  manners,  the 
adventurer  escapes  well  if  he  can  but  ;iet  off. 

L'Estrange. 

What  with  carrying  apples,  grapes,  and  fewel, 
he  finds  himself  in  a  hurry.  L'Estrange. 

What  with  the  benefit  of  their  situation,  the  art 
and  parsimony  of  their  people,  they  have  grown 
so  considerable,  that  they  have  treated  upon  an 
equal  foot  with  great  princes.  Temple. 

They  live  a  popular  life,  and  then  what  for  bu- 
siness, pleasures,  company,  there  is  scarce  room 
for  a  morning's  reflection.  Norris, 

If  these  halfpence  should  gain  admittance,  in 
no  longer  space  of  time,  what  by  the  clandestine 
practices  01  the  coiner,  what  by  his  own  counter- 
feits and  those  of  others,  his  limited  quantity 
would  be  tripled.  Swift. 

12.  What  Ho  !    An  interjection  of  call- 
ing. 

Wliat  ho !  thou  genius  of  the  clime,  what  ho  f 
Liest  thou  asleep  beneath  these  hills  of  snow  ? 
Stretch  out  thy  lazy  limbs.  Dryden. 

WMate'ver.  1  pronouns,  [from  what 
What  so'.  >  and  soever.]  Whatso 
Whatsoe'ver.  J    is  not  now  in  use. 
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{.  Having  one  nature  or  another;  being, 
one  or  another,  either  generically,  spe-' 
cifically,  or  numerically. 

To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements, 
Castles,  and  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  king's  protection.  Shakesp.  Henry  Ylll. 

Whatsoever  U  fust  in  the  invention,  is  last  in  the 
execution.  Hammond. 

If  thence  he  'scape  into  whatever  world.  Milton. 

In  whatsoever  shape  he  lurk  I'll  know.  Milton. 

Wisely  restoring  whatsoever  grace 
It  lost  by  change  of  times,  or  tongues,  or  place. 

Venham. 

Holy  writ  abounds  in  accounts  of  this  nature, 
as  much  as  any  other  history  whatsoever. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

No  contrivance,  no  prudence  whatsoever,  can 
deviate  from  his  scheme,  without  leaving  us  worse 
than  it  found  us.  Atterbury. 

Thus  whatever  successive  duration  shall  be 
bounded  at  one  end,  and  be  all  past  and  present, 
must  come  infinitely  short  of  infinity. 

Bentley's  Sermons. 

Whatever  is  read  differs  as  much  from  what  is 
repeated  without  book,  as  a  copy  does  from  an 
original.  Swift. 

I  desire  nothing,  I  press  nothing  upon  you,  but 
to  make  the  most  of  human  life,  and  to  aspire 
after  perfection  in  whatever  state  of  life  you  chuse. 

Law. 

2.  Any  thing,  be  it  what  it  will. 

Whatsoever  our  liturgy  hath  more  than  theirs, 
they  cut  it  off.  Hooker 

Whatever  thing 
The  scythe  of  time  mows  down,  devour.  Milton. 

3.  The  same,  be  it  this  or  that. 

Be  whate'er  Vitruvius  was  before.  Pope. 

4.  All  that ;  the  whole  that ;  all  particu- 
lars that. 

From  hence  he  views  with  his  black-lidded  eye 
Whatso  the  heaven  in  his  wide  vault  contains. 

Spenser. 

Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips, 
Ii  thine.  Shakesp, 
At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps.  Milton. 

Wheal,  n,  s.  [See  Weal.]  A  pustule; 
a  small  swelling  filled  with  matter. 

The  humour  cannot  transpire,  whereupon  it  cor- 
rupts, and  raises  little  wheals  or  blisters. 

Wiseman's  Surgfry. 

WHEAT,  n.  s.  [hpeaie,  Sax,  weyde, 
Dut.  triticum,  Lat.]  The  grain  of  which 
bread  is  chiefly  made. 

It  hatli  anapetalousflower,disposed  into  spikes; 
each  of  them  consists  of  many  stamina,  which  are 
included  in  asquamose  flower-cup,  having  awns  : 
the  pointal  rises  in  the  tenter,  which  afterwards 
becomes  an  oblong  seed,  convex  on  one  side,  but 
furrowed  on  the  other;  it  is  farinaceous,  and  in- 
closed by  a  coat  which  before  was  the  flower-cup  ; 
these  are  prod  uced  singly  ,and  connected  in  a  close 
spike,  being  affixed  to  an  indented  axis.  The  spe- 
cies are,  1.  White  or  red  wheat,  without  awn. 

2.  Red  wheat,  in  some  places  called  Kentish  wheat. 

3.  While  wheat.  4.  Red-eared  bearded  wheat. 
5.  Cone  wheat.  6.  Grey  wheat,  and  in  some 
places  duck-bill  wheat  and  grey  pollard.  7.  Polo- 
nian  wheat.  8.  Many-eared  wheat.  9.  Summer 
wheat.  JO.  Naked  barley.  11.  Long-grained 
wheat.  12.  Six-rowed  wheat.  13.  White  eared 
wheat  v/hh  long  awns.  Of  all  these  sorts,  culti- 
vated in  this  country,  the  cone  wheat  is  chiefly  pre- 
ferred, as  it  has  a  larger  ear  and  a  fuller  grain 
than  any  other :  but  the  seeds  of  all  sliould  be  an- 
nually changed  ;  for  if  they  are  sown  on  the  same 
farm,  they  will  not  succeed  so  well  as  when  the 
seed  is  brought  from  a  distant  country.  Miller. 

He  mildews  the  white  wheat,  and  hurts  the 
poor  creature  of  the  earth.      Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
Reuben  went  in  the  days  of  mAeat-harvest. 

Genesis,  xxx. 

August  shall  bear  the  form  of  a  young  man  of 
a  fierce  aspect ;  upon  his  head  a  garland  of  wheat 
and  rie.  Peacham. 

Next  to  rice  is  wheat ;  the  bran  of  which  is 
highly  acesce;it.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
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'I'he  damsels  laughing  fly  :  the  giddy  clown 
Again  upon  a  ujfteai-sheaf  drops  adown.  Gay, 

Whe'aten.  adj.  [from  wheat.}  Made 
of  wheat. 
Of  wheaten  flour  shalt  thou  make  them. 

Exodus,  xxlx. 
Here  summer  in  her  wlieaten  garland  crown'd. 

Addison. 

The  assize  of  lo/icaten  bread  is  in  London. .ilrfcutft. 

His  task  it  was  the  wheaten  loaves  to  lay, 
And  from  the  banquet  take  the  bowls  away. Pope. 

There  is  a  project  on  foot  fur  transporting  our 
best  wheaten  straw  to  Dunstable,  and  obliging  us 
by  law  to  take  off  yearly  so  many  tun  of  the  straw 
hats.  Swift, 

Whe'atear.  m,  s,  [ocuanthe,  Lat,]  A 
small  bird  very  delicate. 

What  cook  would  lose  her  time  in  pickinglarks, 
wheatears,  and  other  small  birds  ?  Swift. 

Whe'atplum,  n,  s,    A  sort  of  plum. 

Ainsworth. 

To  Whee'dle.  V,  a.  [Of  this  word  I 
can  find  no  etymology,  though  used  by 
good  writers,  Locke  seems  to  mention 
it  as  a  cant  word,]  To  entice  by  soft 
words  ;  to  flatter ;  to  persuade  by  kind 
words. 

His  bus'ncss  was  to  pump  and  wheedle, 
And  men  with  their  own  keys  unriddle. 
To  make  them  to  themselves  give  answers, 
For  which  they  pay  the  necromancers. 

Hudibras. 

A  fox  stood  licking  of  his  lips  at  the  cock,  and 
wheedling  him  to  get  nim  down.  L'Estrange, 
His  sire 

From  Mars's  forge  sent  to  Minerva's  schools, 
To  learn  the  unlucky  art  of  wheedling  fools. 

Dryden. 

He  that  first  brought  the  word  sham,  or  wheedle, 
in  use,  put  together,  as  he  thought  lit,  ideas  he 
made  it  stand  for.  Locke. 
A  laughing,  toying,  wheedling,  whinip'riiig  she. 
Shall  make  him  amble  on  a  gossip's  message. 

Rowe, 

The  world  has  never  been  prepared  for  these 
trifles  by  prefaces,  wheedled  or  troubled  with  ex- 
cuses. ,  Pi^pe. 
Johnny  wheedled,  thrcaten'd,  fawn'd, 

Till  Phillis  all  her  trinkets  pawn'd.  Swift. 

Wheel,  w,  s.  [hpeol.  Sax,  wiel.  Dut, 
hioel,  Island,] 

1.  A  circular  body  that  turns  round  upon 
an  axis. 

Carnality  within  raises  all  the  combustions  with- 
out :  this  is  the  great  wheel  to  which  the  clock 
owes  its  motion.       _  Decay  of  Piety. 

Where  never  yet  did  pry 
The  busy  morning's  curious  eye, 
The  wheels  of  thy  bold  coach  pass  quick  and  free. 
And  all 's  an  open  road  to  thee.  Cowley. 

I'he  gasping  charioteer  beneath  the  wheel 
Of  his  own  car.  ,    ,   .  Dryden. 

Fi.rtune  sits  all  breathless,  and  admires  to  feel 
A  fate  so  weighty,  that  it  stops  her  wheel.  Dryd. 

Some  watches  are  made  with  (out  wheels.  Locke. 

A  j/  /iee/-i  lough  is  one  of  the  easiest  draughts. 

Mortimer. 

2.  A  circular  body. 

Let  go  thy  hold  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down 
a  hill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck  with  following  it. 

Shakesj).  King  Lear. 

3.  A  carriage  that  runs  upon  wheels. 
Through  the  proud  street  she  moves  the  publick 

gaze,  „ 
The  turning  wheel  before  the  palace  stays.  Pope. 

4.  An  instrument  on  which  criminals  are 
tortured. 

Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears,  present  me 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses  heels.  Shak. 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  I  am  hound 
U  pon  a  wheel  of  fire.  Shakes,).  King  Lear. 

For  all  the  torments  of  her  wheel 
May  yuu  as  many  pleasures  share,  203( 
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His  examination  is  like  that  vrhich  is  made 
the  rack  and  wheel.  Addismi. 

5.  The  instrument  of  spinning. 

Verse  sweetens  care,  however  rude  the  sound  ; 
All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings, 

Nor,  as  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around. 
Revolves  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  things.  Gijfard. 

6.  Rotation ;  revolution. 

Look  not  too  long  upon  these  turning  wheels  of 
vicissitude,  lest  we  become  giddy.  Bacon. 

Accordinf;  to  the  common  vicissitude  and  wheel 
<}{  things,  the  proud  and  the  insolent,  after  long 
trampling  upon  others,  come  at  length  to  be 
trampled  upon  themselves.  South. 

7.  A  compass  about  ;  a  track  approaching 
to  circularity. 

He  throws  his  flight  in  many  an  airy  wheel. 

Milton. 

To  Wheel,  v.n.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  move  on  wheels. 
To  turn  on  an  axis. 

The  moon  carried  about  the  earth  always  shews 
the  same  face  to  us,  not  once  wheelmg  upon  her 
own  center.  Bentley. 

3.  To  revolve ;  to  have  a  rotatory  motion. 

The  course  of  justice  wheel'd  about. 
And  left  tliee  but  a  very  prey  to  time.  Shakesp. 

4.  To  turn ;  to  have  vicissitudes. 

5.  To  fetch  a  compass. 

Spies 

Hckl  me  in  chace,  that  1  was  forc'd  to  wheel 

J  hree  or  four  miles  about.       Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

You,  my  Myrmidons, 
Mark  what  I  say,  attend  me  where  1  wheel.  Shak. 

Continually  wheeling  about,  he  kept  them  in  so 
strait,  that  no  man  could,  without  great  danger, 
go  to  wa'.er  his  horse.  Knoltes. 

He  at  hand  provokes 
His  rage,  and  plies  him  with  redoubled  strokes  ; 
Wheels  as  lie  wheels.  Dryden. 

Half  these  tlraw  off,  and  coast  the  south 
With  strictest  watch  ;  these  other  wheel  the  north  ; 
Our  circuit  meets  full  west :  as  flame  they  pari, 
Half  wheeling  tu  the  shield,  half  to  the  spear.  Milt. 

Now  smoothly  steers  through  air  his  rapid  flight. 
Then  wheeling  down  the  steep  of  heav'n  he  flies. 
And  draws  a  radiant  circle  o  er  the  skies.  Fope. 

(5.  To  roll  forward. 

Thunder 

Must  wheel  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls. 

Milton. 

To  Wheel,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  rotatory 
motion ;  to  make  to  whirl  round. 

Heav'n  rowl'd 
Her  motions,  as  the  great  first  Mover's  hand 
First  wheels  their  course.     Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Whee'lbarrow.  n.  s.  [wheel  and  bar- 
row.] A  carriage  driven  forward  on 
one  wheel. 

Carry  bottles  in  a  wheetbairow  upon  rough 
ground, but  not  filled  full,  but  leave  some  air.  Bacon. 
Pippins  did  in  wheelbarrows  abound.  King. 

Whee'ler.  n.  s.  [from  wheel.]  A  maker 
of  wheels. 

After  local  names,  the  most  have  been  derived 
from  occupations,  as  Potter,  Smith,  Brasier, 
Wheeler,  Wright.  Camden. 

Whee'lwright.  n.s.  [wheel and  wright.] 
A  maker  of  wheel  carriages. 

It  is  a  tough  wood,  and  all  heart,  being  good 
for  the  wheelwrigl}ls.  Mortimer. 

Whee'ly.  adj.  [from  wheel.]  Circular ; 
suitable  to  rotation. 

Hinds  exercise  the  pointed  steel 
On  the  hard  rock,  and  give  a  wheely  form 
To  the  expected  grinder.  Phillips. 

To  Wheeze,  v.  n.  [hpeoj-on.  Sax.]  To 

breathe  with  noise. 

Thr  constriction  of  the  trachaea  streightens  the 
passaue  of  the  air,  and  produces  the  wheezing  in  the 
abthriTa.  Floyer. 
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It  is  easy  to  run  into  ridicule  the  best  descrip- 
tions, when  once  a  man  is  in  the  humour  of  laugh- 
ing, till  he  wheezes  at  his  own  dull  jest.  Dryden. 

I'lie  fawning  dog  runs  mad  ;  the  wheezing  swine 
W  ith  coughs  is  clioak'd.  Dryden's  Virgil. 

Prepare  balsamick  cups,  to  uheezing  lungs 
Medicinal,  and  shuit-breath'd.  Phillips. 
Wheezing  asthma  loth  to  stir.  Swift. 

Whelk.  71.  s.    [See  To  Welk.] 

1.  .\n  inequality  ;  a  protuberance. 

His  face  is  all  Imbiickles,  and  whelks,  and  knobs, 
and  flames  of  fire.  Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

2.  A  pustule.    [See  Weal.] 

To  Whelm,  v.  a.  [aphilpan,  Sax.  wilma. 
Island.] 

1.  To  cover  with  something  not  to  be 
thrown  off;  to  bury. 

Grievous  mischiefs  which  a  wicked  fay 
Had  wrought,  and  many  whelm'd  in  deadly  pain. 

Spenser. 

This  pink  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all. 

Shakesp. 

On  those  cursed  engines  triple  row 
They  saw  them  whelm'd,  and  all  their  confidence 
Under  the  weight  of  mountains  bury'd  deep.  Milt, 

So  the  sad  olfence  deserves, 
Plung'd  in  the  deep  for  ever  let  me  lie, 
Whelm'd  under  seas.  Addison. 

Discharge  the  load  of  earth  that  lies  on  you, 
like  one  of  the  mountains  under  which  the  poets 
say  the  giants  and  men  of  the  earth  are  whelmed. 

Pope. 

Deplore 

The  whelming  billow  and  the  faithless  oar.  Gay. 

2.  To  throw  upon  something  so  as  to  cover 
or  bury  it. 

Whelm  some  things  over  thera,  and  keep  them 
there.  Mortimer. 

Whelp,  n.  s.  [welp,  Dut.  huolpar,  Island. 
hwalp,  Swed,] 

1.  The  young  of  a  dog  ;  a  puppy. 

They  call'd  us,  for  our  fierceness,  English  dogs  ; 
Now,  like  their  to/ie/ps,  weccyingrun  away.  Sliuk. 

Whelps  come  to  their  growth  within  three  quar- 
ters of  a  year.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiitory. 

Whelps  are  blind  nine  days,  and  then  begin  to 
see,  as  generally  believed  ;  hut,  as  we  have  else- 
where declared,  it  is  rare  that  their  eye-lids  open 
until  the  twclftli  day.  Brown. 

2.  The  young  of  any  beast  of  prey. 
The  lion's  whelp  shall  be  to  himself  unknown. 

Sliakesp. 

Those  unlickt  bear  whelps.  Donne. 

3.  A  son.    In  contempt. 

The  young  whelp  of  Talbot's  raging  brood 
Did  flesh  his  puny  sword  in  Frenchmen's  blood. 

Shakesp. 

4.  A  young  man.    In  contempt. 

Slave,  1  will  strike  your  soul  out  with  my  foot, 
Let  me  but  find  you  again  with  such  a  face, 
You  whelp  !  Ben  Jonson's  Cataline. 

That  awkward  whelp,  with  his  money  bags, 
would  have  his  entrance.        Addison's  Guardian. 

To  Whelp,  v.  n.    To  bring  young.  Ap- 
plied to  beasts,  generally  beasts  of  prey. 

A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets, 
Awi  graves  have  yawn'd.    Shakesp.  Julius  Cesar, 

In  their  palaces. 
Where  luxury  late  reign'd,  sea-monsters  whelp'd 
And  stabled.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

In  a  bitch  ready  to  whelp  we  found  four  puppies. 

Boyle. 

When.  adv.  [whan,  Goth,  hpsenne,  Sax. 
wanneer,  Dut.] 

1.  At  the  time  that. 

Divers  curious  men  judged  that  one  Theodosius 
should  succeed,i«fee7iindeedTheodosius  did. Ca;?!rf. 

One  who  died  several  ages  ago,  raises  a  secret 
fondness  and  benevolence  for  him  in  our  minds, 
when  we  read  his  story.  Addison. 

2.  At  what  time  1  interrogatively. 
When  was  it  she  last  walk'd  ? 

—Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field.  Shak.  Macb. 
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If  there  '3  a  pow'r  above  us. 
And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtue. 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  oe  happy. 
But  uiften?  or  where  Addison. 

3.  Which  time. 

1  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent ; 
Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke.  Shakesp.  HenryVl. 

4.  After  the  time  that. 

Whenl  have  once  handed  a  report  toanother,how 
know  1  how  he  may  improve  it  ?  Gov.  of' the  Tongue. 

5.  At  what  time. 

Kings  may 

Take  their  advantage  wheti  and  how  they  list. 

Daniel. 

6.  At  what  particular  time. 

His  seed,  when  is  not  set,  shall  bruise  my  head, 

Miltmt, 

7.  When  as.    At  the  time  when  ;  what 

time.  Obsolete. 

This  when  as  Guyon  saw,  he  'gan  enquire 
What  meant  that  preace  about  that  lady's  throne. 

Spenser. 

When  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden  on  the  humid  flow'rs,  that  bri  ath'd 
'1  heir  morning  incense,  came  the  human  pair.  Milt. 

Whence,  adv.  [formed  from  where,  by 
the  same  analogy  with  hence  from  here.] 

1.  From  what  place? 

Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape.' Mi/t. 

2.  From  what  person  ? 

Whence,  feeble  nature  !  shall  we  summon  aid. 
If  by  our  pity  and  our  pride  betray'd  ?  Prior. 

3.  From  what  cause.-' 

Whence  comes  this  unsought  honour  unto  me.' 
Whence  does  this  mighty  condescension  flowPFent. 

4.  From  which  premises. 

Their  practice  was  to  look  no  farther  before 
them  than  the  next  line  ;  whence  it  will  follow,  that 
they  can  drive  to  no  certain  point.  Dryden. 

5.  From  what  place  or  person:  indefinitely. 
Grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good  de- 
scends. Miltcm. 

G.  For  which  cause. 

Recent  uiine,  distilled  with  a  fixrd  alkali,  is 
turned  into  an  alkaline  nature;  whence  alkaline 
sails,  taken  into  a  human  body,  have  the  power 
of  lariiing  its  benign  salts  into  fiery  and  volatile. 

.4rhuth7wt  on  Aliments. 

7.  From  what  source  :  iiulc  finitely. 

I  have  shewn  whence  the  uikIm -it, Hiding  may  get 
all  the  ideas  it  has.  Locke. 

8.  From  which  cause. 

Ulcers  which  corrode,  and  make  the  windpipe 
dry  and  less  flexible,  whence  that  suffering  pro- 
ceeds. Btackmore. 

9.  From  whence.  A  vitious  mode  of  speech. 
From  whencehe  views,  with  his  black-lidded  eye, 

Wliatso  the  heaven  in  his  wide  vault  contains. 

Spenser. 

To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes. 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  Hy.     Shakesp  Macbeth, 

O  how  unlike  the  place Jrym  whence  they  fell  I 

Milton, 

10.  Of  whence.    Another  barbarism. 

He  ask'd  his  guide, 
What  and  of  whence  was  he  wlio  press'd  the  liero's 
side .'  Dryden's  Mneid, 

Whencesoe'ver.  adv.  [whence  and  ever.] 
From  what  place  soever;  from  what 
cause  soever. 

Any  idea,  whencesoever  we  have  it,  contains  in  it 
all  the  properties  it  has.  Locke, 

Wretched  name,  or  arbitrary  thing  ! 
Whence  ever  I  thy  cruel  essence  bring, 
I  own  thy  influence,  for  I  feel  thy  sting  Prior. 

Whenever.     }  adv.  [when  and  ever,  or 
Whensoe  ver,     soever.]    At  whatso- 
ever time. 

O  welcome  hour  whenever!  Why  delay.s 
His  hand  to  execute  .'         Miltoyis  Paradise  Lost. 
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Men  grow  first  acquainted  with  many  of  these 
self-evident  truths,  upon  their  being  proposed  ;  not 
because  innate, hut  because  the  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  things,  contained  in  those  words, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  think  otherwise,  how  or 
whenspever  he  is  brought  to  reflection.  Locke. 

Our  religion,  whenever  it  is  truly  received  into 
the  heart,  will  appear  in  justice,  friendship,  and 
charitv.  Rogers. 

Where,  adv.  [hpoeji,  Sax.  waer,  Dut.] 

1 .  At  which  place  or  places. 

She  visiied  that  |jlace  where  first  she  was  so 
happy  as  to  see  the  cause  of  her  unhap.  Sidney. 

God  doth  in  piiblick  prayer  respect  the  solem- 
nity (  f  places,  where  his  name  should  be  called  on 
amongst  his  people.  Hooker. 

In  every  land  we  have  a  larger  space, 
Where  we  with  sjreen  adorn  our  fairy  bow'rs.  Dryd. 

In  Lydia  born. 
Where  plenteous  harvests  the  fat  fields  atlorn. 

Dryden. 

The  solid  parts,  where  the  fibres  are  more  close 
and  compacted.  Blackmore. 

2.  At  what  place } 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remorseless 
deep 

Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas.'  Milt. 
Ah  !  where  was  Eloise '  Pope. 

3.  At  the  place  in  which. 

H'/i€?'e  1  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherish'd  by  her  child-like  duty, 
I  now  am  full  resolv'd  to  take  a  wife.  Shakesp. 

4.  Any  tvhere.    At  any  place. 

Those  subterraneous  waters  were  universal,  as 
a  dissolution  of  tlie  exterior  earth  could  not  be 
made  any  where  but  it  would  fall  into  waters. 

Burnet's  Theory  of' the  Earth. 

5.  Where,  like  hei-e  and  there,  has  in  com- 
position a  kind  of  pronominal  significa- 
tion ;  as,  tchereof,  of  which. 

6.  It  has  the  nature  of  a  noun.  Not  now 
in  use. 

He  shall  find  no  where  safe  to  hide  himself.  Spens. 
Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind  ; 
Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Whereabou't.  adv.  [where  and  about.] 

1.  Near  what  place.'' 

2.  Near  which  place.!* 

Tliou  firm-set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout. 

Shak.  Macbeth. 

3.  Concerning  which. 

The  greatness  of  all  actions  is  measured  by  the 
worthiness  of  the  subject  from  which  they  proceed, 
and  the  object  whereabout  they  are  conversant ;  we 
must  of  necessity,  in  both  respects,  acknowledge 
that  this  present  world  affordelh  not  any  thing 
comparable  unto  the  duties  of  religion.  Hooker. 

4.  Near  what  place  ?  as,  whereabout  did 
you  lose  what  you  are  seeking  ? 

Wherea's.  adv.  [where  and  as.] 
1.  When  on  the  contrary. 

Are  not  those  found  to  be  the  greatest  zealots 
who  are  most  notoriously  igno/ant  ?  whereas  ttue 
zeal  should  always  begin  with  true  knowledge. 

Spratt's  Sermons. 
The  aliment  of  plants  is  nearly  one  uniform 
juice  ",  whereas  animals  live  upon  very  different 
sorts  of  substances.  Arbuthnot. 
"..  At  which  place.  Obsolete. 

They  came  to  fiery  flood  of  Phlegeton, 
Whereas  the  damned  ghosts  in  torments  fry. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Pr<  )iare  to  ride  unto  St.  Albans, 
Whereas  ihe  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
3.  The  thing  being  so  that.    Always  re- 
ferred to  something  different. 

Whereas  we  read  so  luany  of  them  so  much  com- 
mended, some  for  their  mild  and  merciful  disposi- 
tion, some  for  their  virtuous  severity,  some  for 
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integrity  of  life  ;  all  these  were  the  fruits  of  true 
and  infallible  principles  delivered  unto  us  in  the 
word  of  God.  Hooker. 

Whereas  all  bodies  seem  to  work  by  the  com- 
munication of  their  natures,  and  impressions  of 
their  motions  ;  the  diff"usionof  species  visible  seem- 
eth  to  participate  more  of  the  former,  and  the 
species  audible  of  the  latter.  Bacon. 

Whereas  wars  are  generally  causes  of  poverty, 
the  special  nature  of  this  war  with  Spahi,  if  made 
by  sea,  is  like  to  be  a  lucrative  war.  Bacon. 

Whereas  seeing  requires  light,  a  free  medium, 
and  a  right  line  to  the  objects,  we  can  hear  in  the 
dark,  immured,  and  by  curve  lines. 

Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

Whereas  at  first  we  had  only  three  of  these 
principles,  their  number  is  already  swoln  to  five. 

Baker  on  Learning. 

4.  But  on  the  contrary. 

One  imagines  that  the  terrestrial  matter,  which 
is  showered  down  with  rain,  enlarges  the  bulk  of 
the  earth  :  another  fancies  that  the  earth  will  ere 
long  all  be  washed  away  by  rains,  and  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  turned  forth  to  overwhelm  the  dry 
land  :  whereas,  by  this  distribution  of  matter,  con- 
tinual provision  is  every  where  madeforthe  supply 
of  bodies.  Woodward. 

Wherea't.  adv.  [where  and  at.] 

1.  At  which. 

This  he  thought  would  be  the  fittest  resting 
place,  till  we  mii;lit  go  further  from  his  mother's 
fury  ;  whereat  he  was  no  less  angry,  and  ashamed, 
than  desirous  to  obey  Zelmaiie.  Sidney. 

This  is,  in  man's  conversion  unto  God,  the  first 
stage  whereat  his  race  towards  heaven  beginneth. 

Hooker. 

Whereat  I  wak'd,  and  found 
Before  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream 
Had  lively  shadow'd.         Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

When  we  have  done  any  thing tuftereat  they  are 
displeased,  if  they  have  no  reason  for  it,  we  should 
seek  to  rectify  their  mistakes  about  it,  and  inform 
them  better.  Kettlewell. 

2.  At  what  ?  as,  whereat  are  you  offended  ? 
Whereby',  adv.  [where  and  bi/.] 

1 .  By  which. 

But  even  that,  you  must  confess,  you  have  re- 
ceived of  her,  and  so  are  rather  gratefully  to  thank 
her,  than  to  press  any  further,  till  you  bring  some- 
thing of  vour  own,  whereby  to  claim  it.  Sidney. 

Prevent  those  evils  whereby  the  hearts  of  men 
are  lost.  Hooker. 

You  take  my  life, 
\Vhen  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  1  live.  Shak. 

If  an  enemy  hath  taken  all  that  from  a  prince 
whereby  he  was  a  king,  he  may  refresh  himself  by 
considering  all  that  is  left  him  whereby  he  is  a 
man.  Taylor. 

This  is  the  most  rational  and  most  profitable 
way  of  learning  languages,  and  whereby  we-  may 
best  hope  to  give  account  to  God  of  our  youth 
spent  herein.  Milton. 

This  delight  they  take  in  doing  of  mischief, 
whereby  I  mean  tl>e'pleasure  they  take  to  put  any 
thing  in  paiii  that  is  capable  of  it,  is  no  other  than 
a  foreign  and  introduced  disposition.  Locke. 

2.  Bv  what?  as,  whereby  wilt  tiiou  ac- 
complish thy  design  } 

Where  ver,  adv.  [where  and  ever.]  At 
whatsoever  place. 

Which  to  avenge  on  him  they  dearly  yow'd, 
Wiereucr  that  on  ground  they  mought  him  find. 

Spenser. 

Him  serve,  and  fear! 
Of  other  creatvires,  as  him  pleases  best. 
Wherever  plac'd,  let  him  dispose.  Milt.  Par.  Lost. 

Not  only  to  ihe  sons  of  Abraham's  loins 
Salvation  shall  be  preach'd  ;  but  to  the  sons 
Of  Abraham's  faith,  wherever  through  the  world. 

Milton. 

Where-e'er  thy  navy  spreads  her  canvas  wings, 
Homage  to  thee,  and  peace  to  all,  she  brings 

Waller. 
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The  climate,  above  thirty  degrees,  may  pass  for 
the  Hesperides  of  our  age,  whatever  or  where-ever 
the  other  was.  Temple. 

He  cannot  but  love  virtue,  wherever  it  is. 

Atterbury. 

Wherever  he  ha.h  receded  from  the  Mosaick 
account  of  the  earth,  he  hath  receded  from  nature 
and  matter  of  fact.  Woodward. 

Whenever  Shakespeare  has  invented, he  is  greatly 
below  the  novelist ;  since  the  incidents  he  has 
added  are  neither  necessary  nor  probable. 

Sltakesp.  Illustrated 

Whe'refore.  adv.  [where  and  for.] 

1.  For  which  reason. 

The  ox  and  the  ass  desire  their  food,  neither 
purpose  they  unto  themselves  any  end  wherefore. 

Hooker. 

There  is  no  cause  wheref  ore  we  should  think  God 
more  desirous  to  manifest  his  favour  by  temporal 
blessings  towards  them  than  towards  us.  Hooker. 

Shall  I  tell  you  why  ? 
— Ay,  Sir,  and  wherefore ;  for,  they  say,  every 
why  hath  a  wherefore.  Shakesp. Comedy  of  Errours. 

2.  For  what  reason  ? 

Wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company, 
As  if  ihe^'  saw  some  wond'rous  monument  ?  Shak. 

0  rvherefore  was  ray  birth  from  heav'n  foretohl 
Twice  by  an  angel  .■'  Milton's  Agonistes 

Wherei  n,  adv.  [where  and  in.] 

1.  In  which. 

W  hen  ever  yet  was  your  appeal  denied  ? 
Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  king  ? 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
Try  waters  by  T»j-?ht,  wherein  you  may  find 
some  difference,  and  Uic  lighter  account  the  better. 

Baco^u 

ilmv'ii 

Is  as  the  book  of  God  before  thee  sel. 

Wherein  to  read  his  wond'rous  works.  Miltim. 

Too  soon  for  us  the  circling  hours 
This  dreaded  time  have  couipast,  wherein  we 
Must  bide  the  stroke  of  that  long  Ihreaten'dwound. 

Miltm. 

This  the  happy  morn 
Wherein  the  Son  of  heav'n's  eternal  King 
Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring  !  Milt. 

Had  they  been  treated  with  more  kindness,  and 
their  questions  answered,  they  would  have  taken 
more  pleasure  in  improving  their  knowleder, 
wherein  there  would  be  still  newness.  Locke. 

Their  treaty  was  finished,  lo/iemn  I  did  them 
several  good  offices  by  the  credit  I  now  had  at 
court,  and  they  made  me  a  visit.  Swift. 

There  are  times  wherein  a  man  ought  to  be 
cautious  as  well  as  innocent.  Swift, 

2.  In  what.!* 

They  say,  wherein  have  we  wearied  him? 

Malachi. 

Wherei'nto.  adv.  [where  and  into.]  Into 
which. 

Where 's  the  palace  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?  Shakesp.  Othello. 

Another  disease  is  the  putting  forth  of  wild 
oats,  whereinto  corn  oftentimes  degenerates. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 
My  subject  docs  not  oblige  nie  to  (Kjiiit  forth 
the  place  whereinto  this  water  is  now  retreated. 

Woodward. 

Whe'reness.  n.  s.  [from  where.]  Ubiety; 
imperfect  locality. 

A  pi  int  hath  no  (Ihnensions,  but  only  a  jtiAere- 
ncss,  and  is  next  to  nothing.       Crew's  Cosmology. 

Whereo'f.  adv.  [where  and  of.] 
1.  Of  which. 

A  thing  whereof'  the  church  hath,  ever  sithenC9 
the  first  beginning,  reaped  singular  commodity. 

Hooker. 

1  do  not  find  the  certain  r.umbers  whereof  their 
armies  did  consist.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

'Tis  not  very  probable  that  I  sliould  succeed  in 
such  a  project,  whereof'  I  have  not  bad  the  least 
hint  from  any  of  my  predecessors,  the  poets. 

Dryden. 
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2.  Of  what :  indefinitely. 

How  this  world,  when  and  whereof' creatvd. 

Milton, 

3.  Of  what?  interrogatively  :  as,  whereof 
was  the  house  built  ? 

Whereo  n,  ado.  [where  snA  on.] 

1.  On  which. 

As  for  those  things  ujWeon,  or  else  wherewith, 
superstition  worketh,  polluted  they  are  by  such 
abuse.  Hooker. 

Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride. 

Shakesjy.  Macbeth. 

So  looks  the  strand,  whereon  th'  imperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  witiiess'd  usurpation.   Shah.  Hen.  IV. 

He  lik'd  the  ground  whereon  she  trod.  MHton. 

2.  On  what.-*  as,  whereon  did  he  sit.'' 

VV'he'reso,  i  adv.  [where  and  so- 
Wheresoe'ver.  j  ever.] 

1 .  In  what  place  soever.     Whereso  is  ob- 
solete. 

That  short  revenge  the  man  may  overtake, 
Whereso  he  be,  and  soon  upon  him  light.  Spenser. 

Poor  naked  wretclics,  loheresoe' er  yoa  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
How  shall  your  liouseless  heads  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these?    Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
He  oft 

Frequented  their  assemblies,  viliereso  met. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  To  what  place  soever.    Not  proper. 

Can  misery  no  place  of  safety  know  ? 
The  noise  pursues  me  wheresoe'er  I  go.  Dryden. 

Whereto'.     \  adv.  [where  and  to,  or 

V\'^HEREUNTO'.  f  UTlto.] 

1.  To  which. 

She  bringeth  forth  no  kind  of  creature  whereto 
she  is  wanting  in  th^t  which  is  needful.  Hooker. 

What  scripture  doth  plainly  deliver,  to  that  the 
first  place  both  of  credit  and  obedience  is  due  ;  the 
next  whereunto  is,  whatsoever  any  man  can  ne- 
cessarily conclude  by  force  of  reason  ;  after  these, 
the  voice  of  the  church  succeedeth.  Hooker. 

1  hdl  l  an  old  accustom'd  feast. 
Whereto  1  have  invited  many  a  guest. 

Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Whereto  th'  Almighty  answer'd,  not  displeas'd. 

Milton. 

2.  To  what  ?  to  what  end  ?  as,  whereto  is 
this  expence  } 

Whereupo'n.  adv.  [where  and  upon.'] 
Upon  which. 

The  townsmen  mutinied,  and  sent  to  Essex  ; 
whereupon  he  came  thither.  Clarendon. 

Whereupon  there  had  risen  a  war  betwixt  them, 
if  the  earl  of  Desmond  had  not  been  sent  into 
England.  Davies. 

Wherewi'th.     )  adv.  [where  and  with, 
Wherewitha'l.  J    or  withal] 
1.  With  which. 

As  for  those  things  wherewith  superstition 
worketh,  polluted  they  are.  Hooker. 

Her  bliss  is  all  in  pleasure  and  delight. 
Wherewith  she  makes  her  lovers  drunken.  Spenser. 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder  loherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne. 

Shakesp. 

In  regard  of  the  troubles  wherewith  this  king 
was  distressed  in  England,  this  army  was  not  of 
sufficient  strength  to  make  an  entire  conquest  of 
i  Ireland.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

The  builders  of  Babel  still,  wish  vain  ik-sigii, 
New  Babels,  had  they  wherewithal,  would  build. 

Milton. 

You  will  have  patience  with  a  debtor,  who  has 
an  inclination  to  pay  you  his  obligations,  if  he  had 
wherewithal  ready  about  him.  Wycherlev. 

The  prince  could  save  from  such  a  number  of 
spoilers  loherewithal  to  carry  oji  his  wars  abroad. 

Davenant. 

The  frequency,  warmth,  and  affection,  where- 
with they  are  proposed.  Rogers's  Sermons. 
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But  it  is  impossible  for  a  man,  who  openly  de^ 
dares  agjiinst  religion,  to  give  any  reasonable  secu- 
rity that  he  will  not  be  false  and  cruel,  whenever 
a  temptation  oflFers  which  he  values  more  than  he 
does  tlie  power  u'^erei('i(/i  he  was  trusted.  Swift. 

2.  With  what.''  interrogatively. 
If  the  salt  liaKi  lust  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it 

be  sal  ted.-  Matthew. 

3.  I  know  not  that  wherewithal  is  ever 
used  in  qtie.stioa 

To  Whe'rret.  'j.a.  [corrupted,  I  sup- 
pose, froin  /errif.] 
J .  To  iHirry  ;  to  trouble  ;  to  teaze.    A  low 

colloquial  word. 
2.  j  o  give  a  box  on  the  ear.  Ainsworth 
Whe'kuy.  n.  i.  [of  uncertain  derivation.] 
A  light  boat  used  on  rivers. 
And  falling  down  into  a  lake, 
Which  him  up  to  the  neck  doth  take. 
His  fury  somewhat  it  dolh  slake. 

He  calleth  for  a  ferry  ; 
What  was  his  club  he  made  his  boat. 
And  in  his  oaken  cup  dolh  float 

As  safe  as  in  awherry.   Drayton's  Nymphid. 
Let  the  vessel  split  on  shelves. 
With  the  freight  enrich  themselves: 
Safe  within  my  little  wherry. 
All  their  madness  makes  me  merry.  Swift. 

To  WH  ET.  V.  a.  [hpetran,  Sax.  wetten, 
Dut.] 

1.  To  sharpen  by  atti'ition. 

Fool,  thou  whet'st  a  knife  to  kTll  thyself 

Shakesp.  Richard  111. 
Thou  liid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts. 
Which  thou  hast  whettedon  thy  stony  heart. 
To  slab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  i^iail  life. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. 
This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose. 

ShaKesp.  Hamlet. 
Unsophisticated  vitriol,  rubbed  on  the  whetted 
blade  of  a  knife,  will  not  impart  its  colour.  Boiile. 
There  is  the  Roman  slave  icliettin^  his  knife, 
listening.  .iddison  on  Italy. 
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An  iv'rv  table  is  a  certain  whtt; 
You  would  not  think  how  heartily  he'll  eat. 

Dryucn 

He  assisted  at  four  hundred  bowls  of  [luiicli, 
not  to  mention  sips,  drams,  and  whets.  Spectatirr. 
Whe'ther.  flrfi'.  [hpce^Sep,  Sax.]    A  par- 


and 

Eloquence,  smooth  and  cutting,  is  like  a 
whetted  with  oil.  Suijl. 
2.  To  edge;  to  make  angry  or  acrimoni- 
ous :  it  is  used  with  on  and  forward,  but 
improperly. 

Peace,  good  queen ! 
Oh  whet  not  07i  these  too,  too  furious  peers  ; 
For  blessed  are  ihe  peace-makers!  Shakesp. 

Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Caesar, 
I  have  not  slept.  Shakesp.  Julius  Cccsar. 

I  will  whet  on  the  king.        Shakesp.  King  John. 

He  favoured  the  Christian  merchants ;  and,  the 
more  to  whet  him  J'orwards,  the  bassa  had  cini- 
ningly  insinuated  into  his  acquaintance  one  Mu- 
learabe.  KnoUes. 

Let  not  thy  deep  bitterness  beget 
Careless  despair  in  me  ;  for  that  will  whet 
My  mind  to  scorn.  Donne. 

The  cause  why  onions,  salt,  and  pepper,  in 
baked  meats,  move  appetite,  is  by  vellicati(;n  of 
those  nerves  ;  for  motion  whetteth. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

A  disposition  in  the  king  began  to  be  discovered, 
which,  ni>urished  and  wlielted  on  bv  bad  counsel- 
lors, proved  ihe  blot  of  his  times  ;  wliioii  was  ihe 
crushing  treasure  out  of  his  >uhn'cts  purses  by 
penal  laws.  Baron's  Henrif  Vll. 

"lis  sad  that  we  sliould  sacrihce  the  cliurch's 
peace  to  the  whetting  and  inflaming  of  a  little  vain 
curiosity.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Great  contemporaries  whet  and  cultivaic-  each 
other.  Dryden. 

Himself  invented  first  the  shining  share. 
And  whetted  human  industry  by  care  ; 
Nor  sufFer'd  sloth  to  rust  his  ac'iive  reign. 

Dryden's  Georgicks. 

Whet.  n.  s.  [fi-om  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  sharpening. 

2  Any  thing  that  mAkehungry,  as  a  dr..;n. 


tide  expressing  one  part  o!  a  disjunc- 
tive question  in  opposition  to  the  other : 
answered  by  or. 

As  they,  so  we  have  likewise  a  publick  form, 
how  to  serve  God  both  morning  and  evening, 
whether  sermons  may  be  had  or  no.  Hooker. 
Resolve  whether  you  will  or  no. 

Shakesp.  Richard  HI. 
Perkin's  three  counsellors  registered  themselves 
sanctuary-men;  and  whether  upon  pardon  ob- 
tained, or  continuance  within  the  privilege,  they 
were  not  proceeded  with.  Bacon. 

If  we  adjoin  to  the  lonls,  whether  ihey  prevail  or 
not,  we  engulph  ourselves  into  assured  dprger. 

Huyward. 

Then  didst  thou  found  that  order  ;  whether  love 
Or  victory  thy  royal  thoughts  did  move. 
Each  was  a  noble  cause.  Denham. 

it  has  been  the  question  of  some  curious  wits, 
whether 'm  the  world  there  are  more  heads  or  feet? 

Holvday. 

Epictetus  forbids  a  man,  on  such  an  occasion, 
to  consult  with  the  oracle  whether  •>!iould  do  it 
or  no,  it  being  necessary  to  be  oone.  Dec.  of  Putu. 

Whether  by  health  or  sickness,  life  or  dcnth, 
mercy  is  still  contriving  and  carrying  on  the  spi- 
ritual good  of  all  who  love  God.     South' s  SermoTis. 

This  assistance  is  only  offered  to  men,  and  not 
forced  upon  them  ji/ietAcr  they  will  or  no.  2'illotson. 

When  our  foreign  trade  exceeds  our  e.vporlalion 
of  connnodities,  our  money  must  go  to  pay  our 
debts,  jo/iei/ier  melted  m-  not.  Locke. 

Whether  it  he  that  the  licliest  of  these  disco- 
veries fall  not  into  the  pope's  hands,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  the  prince  of  Farnese  will  keep  this 
seat  from  being  turned  up,  till  one  of  his  own 
family  is  in  the  chair.  Addisonon  Italy. 

Whe'ther.  pronoun.    Which  of  two. 

Whither  when  they  came,  they  fell  at  words 
U'/;f(/i£r  of  them  should  be  the  lord  of  lords. 

Sjieusei: 

[['/let.'ier  of  ihcm  tHaiudiuihe  wiil  of  his  father  ? 

Matthew,  xxi. 

Whetherls  more  beneficial,  that  we  should  have 
the  same  yearly  quantity  of  heat  distributed 
equally,  or  a  greater  share  in  summer,  and  in 
winter  a  less?  Bentley. 

Let  tliem  take  u:/if(Hcr  they  will :  if  they  deduce 
all  animals  from  single  pairs,  even  to  make  the 
second  of  a  pair,  is  to  write  utter  a  copy.  Bentley. 

Whe'tstone.  n  s.  [whet  and  stone.] 
Stone  on  which  any  thing  is  whetted, 
or  rubbed  to  make  it  sharp. 

i  he  minds  of  the  afflicted  do  never  think  they 
have  fully  conceived  the  weight  or  measure  tif 
their  own  woe:  they  use  their  alTection  as  a 
whetstone  both  to  wit  and  memory.  Hooker. 

What  avail'd  her  resolution  chaste, 
V\  hose  soberest  looks  were  whetstones  to  desire  ? 

Faitjai. 

These  the  whetstone  sharps  to  eat, 
And  cry,  millstones  are  good  me,.t.  BenJonson. 
Diligence  is  to  the  unCerstaodiog.us  the  whet- 
stone to  the  razor ;  hut  the  will  1=  ihe  hand  that 
must  apply  the  one  »o  the  othei.  South. 

A  whetstone  is  not  an  instrurneiit  to  carve  with, 
but  it  sharpens  those  that  do.  Shakesp.  Illustrated. 
Whe'tter.  n.s.  [from  whet]    One  that 
whets  or  sharpens. 

Love  and  enmity  are  notable  «i/ie(t€rs  and  quick- 
enersof  the  spirit  of  life  in  all  animals.  More. 
WHEY.  n.  s.  [hpoe^.  Sax.  wi  t/,  Dut.J 
1.  The  thin  or  serous  part  of  milk,  from 
which  the  oleose  or  grumous  part  is  se- 
parated. 

I'll  make  you  feed  on  curds  and  uhei/.  Shakesp. 

Milk  is  nothing  but  blood  turned  white,  by  being 
diluted  with  a  greater  quantity  of  serum  or  whcy 
in  the  glandules  of  the  breast.  Harvey  on  Cmisump.. 
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t.  It  is  used  of  any  thing  white  and  thin 
Those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.    What,  soldiers  whey  face  ! 

Shakesp. 

Whe'yey.  ladj,  [fromwhey.]  Partak- 
Whe'yish.  J    ing  of  whey  ;  resembhng 
whey. 

Those  medicines  being  opening  and  piercing, 
fortify  the  operation  of  the  liver,  in  sending  down 
the  wheyey  part  of  the  blood  to  the  reins. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

He  that  quaffs 
Such  wheyish  liquors,  oft  with  cholick  panes 
He  '11  roar.  Phillips. 

WHICH,  pron.  [hpilc,  Sax.  welk,  Dut.] 

1.  The  pronoun  relative,  relating  to  things. 

The  iipostles  terra  it  the  pledge  of  our  heavenly 
inheritance,  sometimes  the  handsel  or  earnest  of 
that  which  is  to  come.  Hooker, 

In  destructions  by  deluge,  the  remnant  which 
hap  to  be  reserved  are  ignorant.  Bacon. 

To  which  their  want  of  judging  abilities,  add 
also  their  want  of  opportunity  to  apply  to  such 
consideration  as  may  let  thera  into  the  true  good- 
ness and  evil  of  things,  which  are  qualities  which 
seldom  display  themselves  to  the  first  view. 

South's  Sermoiis. 

The  queen  of  furies  by  their  side  is  set, 
And  snatches  from  their  mouths  th'  untasted  meat, 
Which  if  they  touch,  her  hissing  snakes  she  rears. 

Dryden. 

After  the  several  earths,  consider  the  parts  of 
the  surface  af  this  globe  which  are  barren,  as  sand 
and  rocks.  Locke. 

2.  It  had  formerly  sometimes  the  before  it. 

Do  they  not  blaspheme  that  worthy  name  by 
the  which  ye  are  called  James,  ii.  7. 

3.  It  formerly  was  used  for  who,  and  re- 
lated likewise  to  persons  :  as  in  the  first 
words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Almighty,  which  giveth  wisdom  to  whom- 
soever it  pleaseth  him,  did,  for  the  good  of  his 
church,  stay  those  eager  affections.  Hooker 

Do  you  hear.  Sir,  of  a  battle  ? 
—Every  one  hears  that. 

Which  can  distinguish  sound.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman. 
The  soldiers  should  have  toss'd  me  on  their  pikes 
Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act. 

Shakesp.  Henry\1. 

4.  The  genitive  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
who,  is  whose ;  but  whose,  as  derived 
from  which,  is  scarcely  used  but  in 
poetry. 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste.  Milton. 

5.  It  is  sometimes  a  demonstrative :  as, 
take  which  you  will 

What  is  the  night.' 
—Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  whicii  is  which. 

■Shakesp. 

6.  It  is  sometimes  an  interrogative:  as, 
tvhich  is  the  man  ? 

Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  siu  John. 
Totwhich  of  these  works  do  ye  stone  me  ?  John. 

Two  fair  twins, 
The  puzzled  strangers  vthich  is  which  enquire.  Tick. 

Whichsoever,  pronoun,  [which  and 
soever.  ]    Whether  one  or  the  other. 

Whichsoever  of  these  he  takes,  and  how  often 
soever  he  doubles  it,  he  finds  that  he  is  not  one 
jot  nearer  the  end  of  sucli  addition  than  at  first 
settins;  out.  Locke. 

WHIFF,  n.  .s.  [chwyth,  Welsh.]  A  blast ; 
a  puff  of  wind. 

Pyrrluis  at  Pri.im  drives,  in  rage  strikes  wide  ; 
But  with  the  «  /i!|f' and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
Tir  unnerved  fallitr  falls.  Shakesp  Hamlet. 

If  some  unsav'ry  Wa'lf  betray  the  crime. 
Invent  a  quarrel  straiaht.  Prior. 
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Three  pipes  after  dinner  he  constantly  smokes, 
And  seasons  his  whiffs  with  impertinent  jokes. 

Prior. 

Nick  pulled  out  a  boatswain's  whistle :  upon 
the  first  whiff  the  tradesmen  came  jumping  in. 

Arbuthnot. 

To  Whi'ffle.  v.n.  [from  whiff.]  To 
move  inconstantly,  as  if  driven  by  a  puff 
of  wind. 

Nothini;  is  more  familiar,  than  for  a  whiffling 
fop,  that  has  not  one  grain  of  the  sense  of  a  man 
of  honour,  to  play  the  hero.  L'Estrange. 

Was  our  reason  given  to  be  thus  puff'd  about, 
Like  a  dry  leaf,  an  idle  straw,  a  feather, 
I'he  sport  of  ev'ry  whiffling  blast  that  blows  ? 

Rowe, 

A  person  of  a  whiffling  and  unsteady  turn  of 
raind  cannot  keep  close  to  a  point  of  controversy, 
but  wanders  from  it  perpetually.  Watts. 

Whi'ffler.  n.  s.  [from  whiffle.] 

1.  An  ancient  officer  of  state. 

The  beach 

Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys, 
Whose  shouts  and  claps  outvoice  the  deep- 

raouth'd  sea. 
Which,  like  a  mighty  whiffler  'fore  the  king. 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way.        Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

2.  One  of  no  consequence;  one  moved 
with  a  whifF  or  a  puff. 

Our  fine  young  ladies  retain  in  their  service  a 
great  number  of  supernumerary  and  insignificant 
fellows,  which  they  use  like  whifflers,  and  com- 
monly call  shoeing-horns.  Spectatoi: 

Every  whiffter  m  a  laced  coat,  who  frequents 
the  chocolate-house,  shall  talk  of  the  constitution 

Swift. 

WHIG.  U.S.  [hpoej.  Sax.] 

1.  Whey. 

2.  The  name  of  a  faction. 

The  south-west  counties  of  Scotland  have  sel- 
dom corn  enough  to  serve  them  round  the  year  ; 
and  the  northern  parts  producing  more  than  they 
need,  those  in  the  west  come  in  the  summer  to  buy 
at  Leith  tlie  stores  that  come  from  the  north  ;  and 
from  a  word,  whiggam,  used  in  driving  their 
horses,  all  that  drove  were  called  the  whip!;amors, 
and  shorter  the  whigs.  Now  in  that  year,  before 
the  news  came  down  of  duke  Hamilton's  defeat, 
the  ministers  animated  their  people  to  rise  and 
march  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  they  came  up  marching 
at  the  head  of  their  parishes  with  an  unheard-of 
fury,  praying  and  preaching  all  the  way  as  they 
came.  The  marquis  of  Argy  le  and  his  party  came 
and  headed  them,  they  being  about  six  thousand. 
This  was  called  the  whigganiors  inroad  ;  and,  ever 
after  that,  all  that  opposed  the  court  came  in  con- 
tempt to  be  called  whigs:  and  from  Scotland  the 
word  was  brought  into  England,  where  it  is  now 
one  of  our  unhappy  terms  of  disunion.  Burnet. 

Whoever  has  a  true  value  for  church  and  state, 
should  avoid  the  extremes  of  whig  for  the  sake  of 
the  former,  and  the  extremes  of  tory  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  latter.  *  Swift. 

W^HI  GGISH.  adj.  [from  whig.]  Relating 
to  the  whigs. 

She  'II  prove  herself  a  tory  plain, 
From  principles  Ihe  whigs  maintain; 
And,  to  defenrl  the  whiggish  cause. 
Her  topicksfrom  the  tones  draws.  Swift. 

Whi'ggism.  n.  s.  [from  whig.]  The 
notions  of  a  whig. 

I  could  quote  passages  from  fifty  pamphlets, 
wholly  made  up  of  whiggism  and  atheism.  Swift. 

While,  n.  s.  [weil,  Germ,  hpile,  Sax.] 
Time  ;  space  of  time. 

If  my  beauty  be  any  thine,  then  let  it  obtain 
this  much  of  you,  that  you  will  remain  some  while 
in  iliis  c.jmpany,  to  ease  your  own  travel  and  our 
soiilariiiess.  "  Sidney. 

1  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  and  again  re- 
turn to  bed  :  yet  all  this  while  in  a  most  fast  sleep. 

Shak.  Macbeth. 
One  while  we  thought  him  innocent. 
And  then  w'  accus'd  the  consul.   Ben  Jons.  Catal. 
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We  saw  him  feeding  come. 
And  on  his  necke  a  burthen  lugging  home, 
Most  highly  huge,  of  sere-wood  ;  which  the  pile 
Tliat  fed  his  fire  supplide  all  supper  while.  Chapm. 

I  hope  all  ingenuous  persons  will  advertise  nie 
fairly,  if  they  think  it  worth  slieir  while,  of  what 
they  dislike  in  it.  ^>ghy. 
Pausing  a  while,  thus  to  herself  she  aius'd. 

Milton. 

How  couldst  thou  look  for  other,  but  that  God 
should  condemn  thee  for  the  doing  of  those  things 
for  which  thine  own  conscience  did  condemn  thee 
all  the  while  thou  wast  doing  of  them  ?  Tillotson. 

That  which  I  have  all  this  while  been  endea- 
vouring to  convince  men  to,  is  no  other  but  what 
God  himself  doth  particularly  recommend. 

Tillotson. 

Few,  without  the  liope  of  another  life,  would 
think  it  worth  their  wijle  tc  live  above  the  allure- 
ments of  sense.  Atterbury. 

What  fate  has  dispjs'ddf  the  papers,  'tis  not 
worth  while  to  tell.  Locke. 

While.  1  ^^^^  [hpile.  Sax.    Whiles  is 

now  out  of  use.] 


orth  while  tc 
tILE.  1 
IILES,  V 
IILST.  J 


Whi 
Whi 

1.  During  the  time  that. 

Whiles  I  was  protector, 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me. 

Shakesp.  Hen.  VI. 
What  we  have,  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lackt  and  lost. 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value.  Shakesp. 

Repeated,  while  the  sedentary  earth 
Attains  her  end.  Milton. 

2.  As  long  as. 

Use  your  memory  ;  you  will  sensibly  experience 
a  gradual  improvement, M)/ii/e you  takecare  not  to 
overload  it.  Walts. 

3.  At  the  same  tinrie  that. 

Whiles  by  the  experiment  of  this  ministration 
they  glorify  God,  for  your  professed  subjection 
unto  the  gospel.  -  2  Cor.  ix. 

Can  he  imagine  that  God  sends  forth  an  irre- 
sistible strength  against  some  sins,  whilst  in  others 
he  permits  men  a  power  of  rei)elliMg  his  grace  ? 

Decay  oj'  Piety. 
All  hearts  shall  bend,  an'l  ev'ry  voice 

In  loud  applauding  shouts  rejoice  ; 

While  all  his  gracious  .is'  lect  praise. 

And  rrowds  grow  loyal  as  they  gaze.  Addison. 

He  sits  attentive  to  his  own  applause  ; 
While  wits  and  templars  ev'ry  sentence  raise. 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  rf  praise.  Pope. 
To  While,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.  To 
loiter. 

Blen  guilty  this  way  never  have  observed  that 
the  whiime  time,  the  gathering  together,  and 
waiting  a  little  before  dinner,  is  the  most  auk- 
wardly  passed  away  of  any.  Spectatm; 

While'RE.  adv.  [mhile  and  ere,  or  before.] 
A  little  while  ago  ;  ere  while.  Not  in 
use. 

That  cursed  wight  from  whom  I  'scap'd  whilere, 
A  man  of  hell,  that  calls  himself  Desp;ar.  Spenser. 

Let  us  be  jocund  :  will  you  troul  the  eaten 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ?  Shakesp. 

I'hose  armies,  that  while-ere 
Affrighted  all  the  world,  by  him  struck  deai!  with 
fear.  Drayton. 
Here  lies  Hobbinol,  our  shepherd  whilere. 

Raleigh. 

He  who,  with  all  heav'n's  heraldry,  whilere 
Enter'd  the  world,  now  bleeds  to  give  us  ease. 

Milton. 

Whi'lom.  adv.  [hpilom.  Sax.  that  is,  once 
on  a  time.]  Formerly  ;  once  ;  of  old. 
Not  in  use. 

Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their 
bowers. 

There  whilom  wont  the  Templar  knights  abide, 
Till  they  decayed  through  pride.  Spenser, 
In  northern  clime  a  val'rous  knight 
Did  whilom  kill  his  bear  in  fight. 
And  wound  a  fiddler.  Hudibrai, 
Yet  art  thou  not  iiigli-rious  in  th  v  fute ; 
For  so  Apollo,  with  unweeting  liuud, 
Whilom  did  slay  his  dearly  loved  r.iate.  Miltoit. 
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WHIM.  n.  s.  [This  word  is  derived  by 
Skinner  from  a  thing  turning  round ; 
nor  can  I  find  any  etymology  more  pro- 
bable.] A  freak ;  an  odd  fancy ;  a  ca- 
price ;  an  irregular  motion  of  desire. 

All  the  superfluous  whims  relate. 
That  fill  a  female  gamester's  pate.  Stvift. 

He  learnt  his  ui/ii/ns  and  high-flown  notions  too, 
Such  as  fine  men  adopt,  and  fine  men  lue.  Harte. 

To  Whi'mper.  v.  n.  [ivimmeren,  Germ.] 
To  cry  without  any  loud  noise. 

The  father,  hy  his  authority,  should  always  stop 
this  sort  ofcrjing,  and  silence  iheir  whimpering. 

Locke. 

A  laughing,  tojing,  wheetUiiig,  u>fcimp'rinff  she 
Shall  make  him  amble  on  a  gossip's  message.i?ou'e. 

In  peals  of  thunder  now  she  roars,  nnd  now 
She  gentljr  whimpers  like  a  lowing  cow.  Swift. 

Whi'mpled.  adj.  [I  suppose  from  whim- 
per.] This  word  seems  to  mean  distorted 
with  crying. 

This  whimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward 

This  siginor  Junio's  giant  dwarf.  D  in  Cupid, 
Recent  of  love-rhimes,  lord  of  folded  a,-ms. 
Til'  anointed  sovereign  i.f  sighs  and  ynians. 

Shakespeare. 

VVhi'msey.  n.  s.  [only  another  form  of 
the  word  whim.]  A  freak ;  a  caprice ; 
an  odd  fancy  ;  a  whim. 

At  this  rate  a  pretended  freak  or  whimsey  may 
be  palliated.  L'Estrnnge. 

All  the  ridiculous  and  extravagant  shapes  that 
can  be  imagined,  all  the  fancies  and  whimsies  of 
poets  and  painters,  and  Egy|itiaii  idolaters,  if  so 
be  they  are  consistent  with  life  and  propagation, 
would  be  now  actually  in  being,  if  our  atheists 
notion  were  true.  Ray. 

So  now,  as  health  or  temper  changes. 
In  larger  compass  Alma  ranges  ; 
This  day  below,  the  next  above, 
As  light  or  solid  whimsies  move.  Prior. 

What  1  speak,  my  fair  Chloe,  and  what  I  vrrite, 
shows 

The  difference  there  is  betwixt  nature  and  art ; 

I  court  others  in  verse,  but  I  love  thee  in  prose  ; 
And  they  have  ray  whimsies,  but  thou  hast  my 
heart.  Prior. 

Oranges  in  whimsey-hoa.tds  went  round.  King. 

He  spoke  with  such  a  sedate  and  undisturbed 
mind,  that  I  could  not  impute  it  to  -melancholy, 
or  a  splenetick  whimsey.  Blackmore. 

Th'  extravagance  of  poetry 
Is  at  a  loss  for  figures  to  express 
Men's  folly,  whimsies,  and  inconstancy.  Swift. 

WHi'MSlCAL.ai?;.  [from  wAmse//.]  Freak- 
ish ;  capricious ;  oddly  fanciful. 

In  another  circumstance  I  am  particular,  or,  as 
my  neighbours  call  nie,  whimsical:  as  my  garden 
invites  into  it  all  the  birds,  I  do  not  suffer  any  one 
to  destroy  their  nests.  Addison. 

Whin.  n.s.  [chwi/n,  Welsh;  genista  spi- 
nosa,  Lat.]    Furze;  gorse. 

With  whins  or  with  furzes  thy  ho>el  renew. 

Tusser. 

Plants  that  have  prickles  in  their  leaf  are  holly, 
juniper,  tu/im-bush,  and  thistle.  Bacon. 

To  Whine,  v.  n.  [panian.  Sax.  weenen, 
Dut.  cxvyno,  Welsh.]  To  lament  in  low 
murmurs  ;  to  make  a  plaintive  noise ; 
to  moan  meanly  and  effeminately. 

They  came  to  the  wood,  where  the  hounds  were 
in  couples  staying  their  coming,  but  with  ?twhin- 
ing  accent  craving  liberty.  Sidney. 

At  his  nuise's  tears 
He  whind  and  roar'd  away  your  victory. 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him.  Shakesp. 
Twice  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whin'd.  Shak, 
Whip  him. 

Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face, 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy.  Shakesp. 

V.-L.  II. 
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The  common  people  have  a  vihining  tone  and 
accent  in  their  speech,  as  if  they  did  still  suffer 
some  oppression.  Davies. 

Then  if  we  whine,  look  pale, 
And  tell  our  tale. 
Men  are  in  pain 
For  us  again  ; 

So  neither  speaking  doth  become 
The  lovers  state,  nor  being  dumb.  Suckling. 

He  made  a  viler  noise  than  swine 
In  windy  weather,  when  they  whine.  Hudibras. 

Some,  under  sheep's  cUiathing,  had  the  proper- 
ties of  wolves  ;  that  is,  they  could  whine  and 
howl,  as  well  as  bite  and  devour.  South. 

I  was  not  born  so  base  to  flatter  crowds, 
And  move  your  pity  by  a  ui/iinin^  tale.  Dryden. 

Laughing  at  their  whining  may  perhaps  be  the 
proper  method.  Locke. 

Life  was  given  for  nobler  purposes  ;  and  there- 
fore it  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  a  quarrel,  nor 
whined  away  in  love.  Collier. 

Upon  a  general  mourning,  mercers  and  woollen- 
drapers  would  in  four-and-twenty  hours  raise  their 
cloihs  and  silks  to  above  a  double  price  ;  and,  if 
the  mourning  continued  long,  come  whining  with 
petitions  to  the  court,  that  they  were  ready  to 
starve.  Sii'ift. 

W^HINE.  [from  the  verb.]  Plaintive 
noise  ;  mean  or  affected  complaint. 

'I'he  favourable  opinion  (,f  men  comes  often- 
times by  a  ffw  demure  looks  and  .iflecled  whines, 
set  off  with  some  odd  devotional  postures  and  gri- 
maces. South. 

Thy  hateful  whine  of  woe 
Breaks  in  upon  my  sorrows,  and  distracts 
My  jarring  senses  with  thy  beggar's  cry.  Rowe. 

To  Whi'nny.  v.  n.  [hinnio,  Lat.  from 
the  sound.]  To  make  a  noise  like  a 
horse  or  colt. 

Whi'nyard.  n.  s.  [pmnan,  and  ape,  to 
gain  honour,  Saxon,  Skinner.  I  know 
not  whether  this  word  was  ever  used  se- 
riously, and  therefore  perhaps  it  might 
be  denominated  in  contempt  from  ivhin, 
a  tool  to  cut  whins.]  A  sword:  in  con- 
tempt. 

He  snatch'd  his  whinyard  up,  that  fled 
When  he  was  falling  off  his  steed.  Hudibras. 

To  WHIP.  V.  a.  [hpeopan,  Sax.  wippen, 
Dut.] 

1 .  To  strike  with  any  thing  tough  and 
flexible. 

He  took 

Theharness'd  steeds,  that  still  with  horror  shook. 
And  plies  them  with  the  lash,  and  whips  'em  on : 
And,  as  he  whips,  upbraids  them  with  his  son. 

Addison, 

2.  To  sew  slightly. 

In  half-u)ftip£  muslin  needles  useless  lie.  Gay. 

3.  To  drive  with  lashes. 

This  unheard  saiiciness,  and  boyish  troops, 
The  king  doth  smile  at;  and  is  well  prepar'd 
To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms, 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories.  Shakesp. 

Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again  ; 
Lash  hence  these  over- weening  rags  of  France, 
These  faniish'd  beggars.  Shakesp. 

Since  I  pluckt  geese,  play'd  truant,  and  whipt 
top,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten  till  lately. 

Shakesp. 

If  ordered  every  day  to  whip  his  top  so  long  as 
to  make  hi  in  weary,  he  will  wish  for  his  book,  if 
you  promise  it  him  as  a  reward  of  having  whipt  his 
top  lustily  quite  out.  Locke. 

Whipt  cream  ;  unfortified  with  wine  or  sense  ! 
Froth'd  by  that  slattern  muse.  Indifference. Horte. . 

4.  To  correct  with  lashes. 

I'll  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause. 
Hoping  you'll  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all. 

Shakesp. 

Reason  with  the  fellow, 
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Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this, 
Lest  you  should  chance  to  whip  your  information. 

Shakesp. 

Hourly  we  see  some  raw  pin-feather'd  tiling 
Attempt  to  mount,  and  fights  and  heroes  sing. 
Who  for  false  quantities  was  whipt  at  school, 
But  t'  other  day,  and  breaking  grammar  rule. 

Dryden. 

How  did  he  return  this  haughty  brave, 
WUo  whipt  the  winds,  and  made  the  sea  his  slave  ? 

Dryden. 

This  requires  more  than  setting  children  a  task, 
and  whipping  thein,  without  any  more  ado,  if  it  be 
not  done  to  our  fancy.  Locke. 

Oh,  chain  me  !  whip  nie  !  let  me  be  the  scorn 
Of  sordid  rabbles  and  insulting  crowds  ! 
Give  me  but  life.  Smith. 

Heirs  to  titles  and  large  estates  have  a  weakness 
in  their  eyes,  and  are  not  able  to  bear  the  pain 
and  inA'ifimty  of  ichipping.  Swift. 

5.  To  lash  with  sarcasm. 

They  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits,  till  I 
was  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried  pear.  Shakesp. 

6.  To  inwrap. 

Its  string  is  firmly  whipt  about  with  small  gut, 
that  it  may  the  easier  move  in  the  edge  of  tlie 
rowler.      '  Moxon. 

To  Whip.  v.  a.  Totakeany  thing  nimbly  ; 
always  with  a  particle  ascertaining  the 
sense :  as,  ojif,  on,  up,  away.  A  ludi- 
crous use. 

In  his  lawless  fit. 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir, 
He  whipt  his  rapier  out,  and  cries,  a  rat ! 
And  in  this  brainisli  apprehension  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man.  Shakespeare. 

She  in  a  hurry  whips  up  her  darling  under  her 
arm.  _  L' Estrange. 

Raise  yourself  upon  your  hinder  legs,  and  then 
stretch  out  your  head  :  I  can  easily  whip  up  to 
your  horns,  and  so  out  of  the  well.  L'Estrange. 

Brisk  Susan  lijWps  her  Vmen  from  the  rope. 
Whilst  the  first  drizzling  show'r  is  born  aslope. 

Swift. 

Thus  disposed,  it  lies  ready  for  you  to  whip  it 
out  in  a  moment.  Swijt. 
To  Whip.  v.n.  To  move  nimbly.  A  lu- 
dicrous word. 

Two  ffiends  travelling  together,  met  a  bear  upon 
the  way  ;  the  one  whips  up  a  tree,  and  the  other 
throws  himself  flat  upon  the  ground.  L'Estrange. 

The  simple  'squire  made  a  sudden  start  to  fol- 
low ;  but  the  justice  of  the  quorum  whipped  be- 
tween. Tatler. 

Whip.  n.  s.  [hpeop,  Sax.]  An  instru- 
ment of  correction  tough  and  pliant. 

There  sat  infernal  Pain, 
And  fast  beside  him  sat  tunmltuous  Strife  ; 

The  one  in  hand  an  iron  whip  did  strain, 
The  other  brandished  a  bloody  knife.  Spenser. 

Put  in  ev'ry  honest  hand  a  whip. 
To  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world, 

Shakesp. 

Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and  deserves  as  well 
a  dark-house  and  awhip  as  madmen  do.  Shakesp. 

High  on  her  head  she  rears  two  twisted  snakes; 
Her  chain  she  rattles,  and  her  whip  she  sliakes. 

Dryden. 

In  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  whip,  with  whicli 
he  is  supposed  to  drive  the  horses  to  the  sun. 

Dryden. 

Whip  and  spur.  With  the  utmost  haste. 

Each  staunch  polemick 
Came  whip  and  spur,  and  dash'd  thro  thin  and 
thick.  Dunciad. 

Whi'pcord.  n.s.  [whip  and  cord.]  Cord 
of  which  lashes  are  made. 

In  Raphael's  first  works  are  many  small  fold- 
ings, often  repeated,  which  look  like  so  nlany 
whipcords.  Dryden. 

Whi'pgrafting.  n.  s.  [In  gardening.] 
A  kind  of  grafting. 

Whipha'nd.  n.  s.  [whip  and  hand.]  Ad- 
vantage over. 

The  archangel,  when  Discord  was  restive,  and 
would  not  be  drawn  from  her  beloved  monastery 
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with  fair  words,  has  the  whiphand  >f  her,  and 
draws  her  out  with  many  stripes.  Dryden. 
Whi'plash.  n.  s.  The  lash  or  small  end 
of  a  whip. 

Have  whivlash  wel  knotted  and  cartrope  inough. 

Tusser. 

Whipper.  n.  s.  [from  whip.']  One  who 
punishes  with  whipping. 

Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and  deserves  as  well 
a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do  ;  and  the 
reason  why  they  are  not  so  punished  is,  that  the 
whippers  are  in  love  too.  Shakesp. 

Whi  ppingpost,  n.s.  [whip  and  post .] 
A  pillar  to  which  criminals  are  bound 
when  they  are  lashed. 

Could  not  the  whippingpost  prevail, 
With  all  its  rhet'rick,  nor  the  jail. 
To  keep  from  flaying  scourge  thy  skin. 
And  ancle  free  from  iron  gin  ?  Hudibras. 
Whi'psaw.  n.  s.  [whip  and  saw.] 

The  iti/ii/)saui  is  used  by  joiners  to  saw  such  great 
pieces  of  stuff  that  the  handsaw  will  not  easily 
reach  through.  Moion. 

■  Whi'p"staff.  n.  s.  [On  shipboard.]  A 
piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  helm, 
which  the  steersman  holds  in  his  hand 
to  move  the  helm  and  turn  the  ship. 

Bailey. 

Whipster,  n.  s.  [iromwhip.]  A  nim- 
ble fellow. 

I  am  not  valiant  neither ; 
But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword.  Shakesp. 

Give  that  whipster  but  his  errand, 
He  lakes  my  lord  chief  justice'  warrant.  Prior. 
Whipt,  for  whipped. 

In  Bridewel  a  number  he  stript, 
Lesse  woi  ihie  than  theese  to  he  lohipt.  Tusser. 
To  WHIRL.  V.  a.  [hpyppan.  Sax.  wirbe- 
len,  Dut  ]    To  turn  round  rapidly. 

My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel : 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  or  what  I  do.  Shakesp. 

He  whirls  his  sword  around  without  delay. 
And  hews  through  adverse  foes  an  ample  way. 

Dryden. 

With  his  full  force  he  whirl'd  it  first  around  ; 
But  the  soft  yielding  air  receiv'd  the  wound. 

Dryden. 

The  Stygian  flood, 
Falling  from  on  high,  with  bellowing  sound 
Whirls  the  black  waves  and  rattling  stones  around. 

Addison. 

Wiih  impetuous  motion  whirl'd  apace, 
Ttib  magick  wheel  still  moves,  yet  keeps  its  place. 

Granville. 

They  have  ever  been  taught  by  their  senses, 
that  the  sun,  with  all  the  planets  and  the  fixed 
stars,  are  whirled  round  tliis  little  globe.  Watts. 

To  Whirl,  t;.  n. 

1.  To  run  round  rapidly. 

He,  rapt  with  whirling  wheels.inflames  the  skyen 
With  fire  not  made  to  burn,  but  fairly  for  to  shine. 

Spenser. 

Five  moons  were  seen  to-night, 
Four  fix'd,  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wond'rous  motion.  Shakesp. 

As  young  striplings  whip  the  top  for  sport 
On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court. 
The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about, 
Adrair'd  with  clamours  of  the  beardless  rout. 

Dryden. 

Wild  and  distracted  with  their  fears. 
They  jostling  plunge  amidst  the  sounding  deeps  ; 
The  flood  away  the  struggling  squadron  sweeps. 
And  men,  and  arms,  and  horses,  whirlinghe^Ts 

Sr  .lift. 

2.  To  move  hastily. 

She  what  he  swears  regards  no  more 
Than  the  deaf  rocks  when  the  loud  billows  roar  ; 
But  whirl'd  away  to  shun  his  hateful  sight, 
Hid  in  the  forest.  Dryden. 

Whirl,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb,] 
1,  Gyration;   quick  rotation;  circular 
motion ;  rapid  circumvolution. 
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'Twere  well  your  judgments  but  in  plays  did 
range ; 

But  ev'n  your  follies  and  debauches  change 
With  such  a  whirl,  the  poets  of  your  ace 
Are  tir'd,  and  cannot  score  them  on  the  stage. 

Dryden. 

Wings  raise  my  feet ;  I'm  pleas'd  to  mount  on 
high. 

Trace  all  the  mazes  of  the  liquid  sky  ; 
Their  various  turnings  and  their  iii/itr/j  declare, 
And  live  in  the  vast  region  of  the  air.  Creech. 
Nor  whirl  of  time,  nor  flight  of  years  can  waste. 

Creech. 

I  have  been  watching  what  thoughts  came  up 
in  the  whirl  of  fancy  that  were  worth  communi- 
cating. Pope. 

How  the  car  rattles,  how  its  kindling  wheels 
Smoke  in  the  whirl:  the  circling  sand  ascends, 
And  in  the  noble  dust  the  chariot's  lost.  Smith. 
2.  Any  thing  moved  with  rapid  rotation. 
For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  know  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear. 

Nor  impotent  to  save.  Spectator 

Whi'rlbat.  n.  s.  [whirl  and  bat.]  Any 
thing  moved  rapidly  round  to  give  a 
blow.  It  is  frequently  used  by  the  poets 
for  the  ancient  cestus. 

At  whirlbat  he  had  slain  many,  and  was  now 
himself  slain  by  Pollux.  L'Estrange 

Tiie  whirlbat  s  falling  blow  they  nimbly  shun, 
And  win  the  race  ere  ihey  begin  to  run.  Creech 

The  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms  he  rejected, 
as  Dares  did  the  whirlbats  of  Eryx,  when  they 
were  thrown  before  him  by  Entellus.  Dryden. 

The  whirlbat  and  the  rapid  race  shall  be 
Reserv'd  for  Caesar,  and  ordain'd  by  me.Dryden 

Whi'rlbone.  n.s.  The  patella ;  the  cap 
of  the  knee.  Ainsworih. 
Whi'rligig.   n.  s.  [whirl  and  gig.]  A 
toy  which  children  spin  round. 

He  found  that  marbles  taught  him  percussion, 
anAwhirligigs  the  axis  in  periuocliio. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 
That  since  they  gave  things  their  beginnine. 
And  set  this  whirligig  a-spinning.  Prior. 

Whi'rlpit.     7  m.  s.  [hpypppole,  Sax.] 
Whi'rlpool.  5    A  place  where  the  wa- 
ter moves  circularly,  and  draws  what- 
ever comes  within  the  circle  towards  its 
centre ;  a  vortex. 

Poor  Tom !  whom  the  foul  fiend  hath  led 
through  ford  and  «;/iiW/jooi,  o'er  bog  and  quagmire. 

Shakespeare. 

In  the  fathomless  profound 
Down  sunk  they,  like  a  falling  stone. 
By  raging  whirlpits  overthrown.  Sandys. 

This  calm  of  heaven,  this  mermaid's  melody. 
Into  an  unseen  uihii  /pooi  draws  you  fast. 
And  in  a  moment  sinks  you.  Dryden. 
Send  forth,  ye  wise  !  send  forth  your  lab'ring 
thought: 

Let  it  retu;  n  with  empty  notions  fraught 

Of  airy  columns  every  moment  broke. 

Of  c'ltcVmf^  whirlpools,  and  of  spheres  of  smoke. 

Prior. 

There  miglit  arise  sume  vertiginous  motions  or 
whirlpools  in  the  matter  of  the  chaos,  whereby  the 
atoms  must  be  thrust  and  crowded  to  the  middle 
of  those  whirlpools,  and  Hliere  constipate  one  an- 
other into  great  solid  bodies.  Bentley. 

Whi'rlwind.  n.s.  [werbelivind,  Germ.] 
A  stormy  wind  moving  circularly. 

In  the  very  torrent  and  whirlwind  of  your  pas- 
sion, beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smooth- 
ness. Shakesp. 
With  whirlwinds  from  beneath  she  toss'd  the 
ship. 

And  bare  expos'd  the  bosom  of  the  deep. Dryden. 
Whi'RRING.  adj.  A  word  formed  ii> imi- 
tation of  the  sound  expressed  by  it. 

From  tlie  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs. 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings.  Pope. 
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WHlSK,  n,  s.  [wischen,  to  wipe,  Germ.] 

1.  A  small  besom  or  brush. 

The  white  of  an  egg,  though  in  part  transparent, 
yet  being  long  agitated  with  a  whisk  or  spoon) 
loses  its  transparency.  Bnxile'. 

If  you  break  any  china  with  the  top  of  the  whisk 
on  the  mantle-tree,  gatiier  up  the  fragments.iwi/'t. 

2.  A  part  of  a  woman's  dress. 

An  easy  means  to  prevent  being  one  farthing 
the  worse  for  tlie  abatement  of  interest,  is  wearing 
a  lawn  whisk  instead  of  a  point  de  Venice.  Child. 

To  Whisk,  v.a.  [wischen,  to  wipe,  Germ.] 

1,  To  sweep  with  a  small  besom. 

2.  To  move  nimbly,  as  when  one  sweeps. 
Cardan  believ'd  great  states  depend 

Upoi.  the  tip  o'  th'  bear's  tail's  end  ; 
Tiiat  as  she  whisk'd  it  t'wards  the  sun, 
Strcw'd  mighty  empires  up  and  down.  Hudibras. 
Whi'sker.  n.  s.  [from  whisk.]  The  hair 
growing  on  the  upper  lip  unshaven ;  the 
miistachio, 

A  siicrifice  to  fall  of  state. 
Whose  thread  of  life  the  fatal  sisters 
Did  twist  together  with  its  iij/its/cm.  Hudibras. 

Behold  four  kings  in  majesty  rever'd. 
With  hoary  xchiskers  and  a  forky  beard.  Pope. 

A  painter  added  a  pair  of  whiskers  to  the  face. 

Addison. 

To  WHISi'ER.  V.  71.  [wisperen,  Dutch.] 
To  speak  with  a  low  voice,  so  as  not  to 
be  heard  but  by  the  ear  close  to  the 
speaker  ;  to  speak  with  suspicion  or  ti- 
morous caution. 

He  sometime  with  fearful  countenance  would 
desire  the  king  to  look  to  himself :  for  that  all 
the  court  and  city  were  full  of  whisperings,  and 
expectation  of  some  sudden  change.  Sidney. 

All  that  hate  me  whisper  together  against  me. 

Psalms. 

In  speech  of  raan,  the  whispering  or  susurrus, 
whether  louder  or  softer,  is  an  interior  sound  ;  but 
the  speaking  out  is  an  exterior  sound  ;  and  there- 
fore you  can  never  make  a  tone,  nor  sing,  in  tuAis- 
pering,  but  in  speech  you  may.  Bacon. 

The  king  Acestis  calls  ; 
Then  softly  whisper'd  in  her  faithful  ear. 
And  bade  his  daughters  at  the  rites  appear.  Pope. 

It  is  as  offensive  to  speak  wit  in  a  fool's  com- 
pany, as  it  would  be  ill  manners  to  whisper  in  it : 
he  is  displeased  at  both,  because  he  is  ignorant  of 
what  is  said.  Pope. 

The  hollow  whisp'ring  breeze,  the  pliant  rills 
Purle  (iowri  amid  the  twisted  roots.  Thomson. 

To  Whisper,  v.  a. 

1 .  To  address  in  a  low  voice. 

When  they  talk  of  him,  the3'  shake  their  heads. 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear.  Shakesp. 

Give  sorrow  words;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Shakesp. 

He  first  whispers  the  man  in  the  ear,  that  such  n 
man  should  think  such  a  card.  Bacon. 

The  steward  whispered  the  young  Tei!iplar,that's 
true  to  my  knowledge.  Tatler. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  low  voice. 

You  have  heard  of  the  news  abroad,  I  mean  the 
w/i/spem/ ones ;  for  they  are  yet  but  ear-kissing 
arguments.  Shakesp. 

Sit  and  eat  your  bread, 
Nor  whisper  more  a  word  ;  or  get  ye  gone. 
And  weepe  without  doors.  Chapman. 

They  might  buzz  and  whisjier  it  one  to  another, 
and,  tacitly  withdiawing  from  the  apostles,  noise 
it  about  the  city.  Bentley. 

3.  To  prompt  secretly. 

Charles  the  emperor. 
Under  pretence  to  see  the  queen  his  aunt, 
For 't  was  indeed  his  colour,  but  he  came 
'i'o  whisper  Wolsey,  here  makes  visitation. SW;eip. 

Whi'sper.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
low  soft  voice;  cautious  and  timorous 
speech. 
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The  extension  is  more  in  tones  than  in  speech  , 
therefore  the  inward  voice  or  whisper  cannot  give 
d  tone.  Bacon. 

Strictly  observe  the  first  hints  and  whispers  of 
good  ana  evil  that  pass  in  the  heart,  and  this  will 
keep  conscience  quick  and  vigilant.  South. 
Soft  ii'ftis/Jm  thrsugh  th'  as.serably  went.  Dryd. 
He  uncall'd,  liis  patron  to  conlroul, 
Divulg'd  the  secret  uiftispers  of  his  soul.  Dryden. 

With  such  like  false  whispers,  in  former  reigns, 
the  ears  of  princes  have  been  poisoned.  Davenant. 
Whi'sperer.  U.S.  [{rom  ivhisper.] 

1.  One  that  speaks  low. 

2.  A  private  talker ;  a  teller  of  secrets ; 
a  conveyer  of  intelligence. 

Kings  trust  in  eunuchs  hath  rather  been  as  to 
good  spials  and  good  whisperers,  than  good  magis- 
trates. Bacon. 

Whist.  [This  vi^ord  is  called  by  Skinner, 
who  seldom  errs,  an  interjection  com 
manding  silence,  and  so  it  is  commonly 
used  ;  but  Shakespeare  uses  it  as  a  verb, 
and  Milton  as  an  adjective  or  a  partici- 
pie.]  _ 

1 .  Are  silent. 
Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands  ; 
Curt'sied  when  you  have,  and  kist. 
The  wild  waves  whist.  Shakesp. 

2.  Still;  silent;  put  to  silence. 
The  winds  with  wonder  whist. 

Smoothly  the  waters  kiss'd. 
Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean.  Milton. 

3.  Be  still. 

Whist,  n,  s.  A  game  at  cards,  requiring 
close  attention  and  silence :  vulgarly 
pronounced  whisk. 

The  clergyman  used  to  play  at  whist  and  swob- 
bers.        "  Swift. 

Wliist  awhile 
Walks  his  grave  round,  beneath  a  cloud  of  smoke 
Wreath'd  fragrant  from  the  pipe.  Thomson. 

To  WHI'STLE.  V.  n.  [hpij-tlan,  Saxon ; 
fittulo,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  form  a  kind  of  musical  sound  by 
an  inarticulate  modulation  of  the  breath. 

I've  walcli'd  and  travpli'd  hard  : 
Some  time  1  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I'll  whistle. 

Shakespeare. 

Let  one  whistle  at  the  one  end  of  a  trunk,  and 
hold  your  ear  at  the  other,  and  the  sound  shall 
strike  so  sharp  asyou  can  scarce  endure  it. Bacon. 

While  the  plowman  near  at  hand 
tVhistles  o'er  the  furrow'd  land.  Milton. 

Should  Bertran  sound  his  trumpets. 
And  Torrismond  but  whistle  through  his  fingers. 
He  draws  his  army  off.  Dryden. 
He  whistled  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought. 

Dryden. 

The  ploughman  leaves  the  task  of  day. 
And  trudging  homeward  whistles  on  the  vizy.Gay. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  with  a  small  wind 
instrument. 

3.  To  sound  shrill. 
His  big  manly  voice 

Changing  again  toward  childish  treble  pipes, 
He  whistles  in  his  sound.  Shakesp. 

Soft  whispers  run  along  the  leafy  woods. 
And  mountains  whistle  to  the  raurm'ring  floods. 

Dryden. 

Rhffitus  from  the  earth  a  burning  brand 
Selects,  and  whirling  waves;  till  from  his  hand 
The  fire  took  flame,,  then  dash'd  it  from  the  right 
On  fair  Cliaraxus'  temples,  near  the  sight 
Tlien  whistling  past  came  on.  Dryden. 

When  winged  deaths  in  whistling  arrows  fly. 
Wilt  thou,  tliough  wounded,  yet  undaunted  stay. 
Perform  thy  part,  and  share  the  dangerous  day  ? 

Prior. 

The  wild  winds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar. 
The  splitting  raft  the  furious  tempest  tore.  Pope. 

To  Whi'stle.  v.  a.  To  call  by  a  whistle. 
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_  Let  him  whistle  thera  backwards  and  forward 
till  he  is  weary.  South. 

He  chanced  to  miss  his  dog  :  we  stood  still  till 
he  had  ti'histled  hi  m  up.  Addison. 

When  simple  pride  for  flatt'ry  makes  demands. 
May  dunce  by  dunce  be  whistled  off"  my  hands ! 

Pope, 

Whi'stle.  n.s.  [hpij-rle,  Saxon.] 

1.  Sound  made  by  the  modulation  of  the 
breath  in  the  mouth. 

My  sire  in  caves  constrains  the  wind, 
Can  with  a  breath  their  clam'rous  rage  appease  ; 
They  fear  his  whistle,  and  forsake  the  seas.  Dryd. 

2.  A  sound  made  by  a  small  wind  instru 
ment. 

3.  The  mouth  ;  the  organ  of  whistling. 

Let's  driijk  the  other  cup  to  wet  out  whistles, 
and  so  sing  awny  all  sad  thoughts.  Walton. 

4.  A  small  wind  instrument. 
The  masters  and  pilots  were  so  astonished,  that 

they  knew  not  how  to  direct ;  and  if  they  knew, 
they  could  scarcely,  when  they  directed,  hear 
their  own  whistle.  Sidney. 
Behold 

Upon  the  hempen  tackle  shipboys  climbing  ; 
Hear  the  shrill  tohistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confus'd.  Shakesp. 

Small  whistles,  or  shepherds  oaten  pipes,  give  a 
sound, because  of  their  extreme  slenderness, where- 
by the  air  is  more  pent  than  in  a  wider  pipe. 

Bacon. 

Her  infant  grandame's  u)to/e  next  it  grew. 
The  bells  she  gingled,  and  the  whistle  blew.  Pope. 

5.  The  noise  of  winds. 

6.  A  call,  such  as  sportsmen  use  to  their 
dogs. 

Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 
—.1  have  been  worth  the  whistle.  Shakesp. 

The  knight,  pursuing  this  epistle, 
Believ'd  he'd  brought  her  to  his  whistle.  Hudibras, 

Whi'stler.  n.  s.  [from  whistle.]  One 
who  whistles. 

The  prize  was  a  guinea  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
ablest  whistler,  who  could  whistle  clearest,  and  go 
through  his  tune  without  laughing.  Addison, 

Whit.  n.  s.   [phrc,  a  thing;  apihr,  any 
thing,  Sax.  J    A  point ;  a  jot. 

We  love,  and  are  no  whit  regarded.  Sidney. 
Her  sacred  book  with  blood  ywrit. 
That  none  could  read  excejit  she  did  him  teach. 

She  unto  him  disclosed  every  whit, 
And  heavenly  documents  thereout  did  preach. 

Spenser. 

The  motive  cause  of  doing  it  is  riot  in  ourselves, 
but  carrieth  us  as  if  the  wind  should  drive  a  feather 
in  the  air;  we  no  ti/iit  furthering  that  whereby-  we 
are  driven.  Hooker. 

Although  the  lord  became  the  king's  tenant, 
his  country  was  no  whit  reformed  thereby,  but  re- 
mained in  the  former  barbarism.  Dailies. 

Nature's  full  blessings  would  he  well  dispens'd 
In  unsuperfluous,  even  proportion. 
And  she  no  whit  encumber'd  with  her  store. 

Milton. 

It  does  not  me  a  whit  displease, 
That  the  ricii  all  honours  seize.  Cowley. 

In  accounts  of  ancient  times,  it  ought  to  satisfy 
any  enquirer,  if  they  can  be  brought  any  whit  near 
one  another.  Tillotson. 

It  is  every  whit  as  honourable  to  assist  a  good 
minister,  as  to  oppose  a  bad  one.  Addison. 

White,  adj.  [hprc.  Sax.  wit,  Dut.] 

1.  Having  such  an  appearance  as  arises 
from  the  mixture  of  all  colours  ;  snowy. 

When  the  paper  was  held  nearer  to  any  colour 
than  to  the  rest,  it  appeared  of  that  colour  to  which 
it  approached  nearest ;  but  when  it  was  equally, 
or  almost  equally,  distant  from  all  the  colours,  so 
that  it  miglit  be  equally  illuminated  by  them  all, 
it  appeared  white.  Newton. 
Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-glov'6 
beaus  ?  Pope. 

2.  Having  the  colour  of  fear  ;  pale. 
My  hands  are  of  your  colour,  but  I  shame 

To  wear  a  heart  so  white.  Shakesp. 
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3.  Having  the  colour  appropriated  to 
happiness  and  innocence. 

Welcome,  pure-eyed  faith, Wiite-handed  hope; 
Thou  hovering  angel  girt  with  golden  wings, 
And  thou  unblemish'd  form  of  chastity.  Milton. 

Wert  thou  that  sweet  smiling  youth  ? 
Or  that  crown'd  matron  sage,  lo/ate-robed  Truth  ? 

Milton. 

Let  this  auspicious  morning  be  exprest 
With  a  white  stone  distinguisn'd  from  the  rest. 
White  as  thy  fame,  and  as  thy  honour  clear  ; 
And  let  new  joys  attend  on  thj-  new-added  year. 

Dryden. 

To  feastful  mirth  be  this  white  hour  assign  d. 
And  sweet  discourse,  the  banquet  of  the  mind. 

Pope. 

Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white-ioh\i  innocence  from  heav'n  descend. 

Pope. 

4.  Gray  with  age. 

I  call  you  servile  ministers. 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high  engender'd  battles  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.  Shakesp. 
So  minutes,  hours,  and  days,  weeks,  months, 
and  years,  . 
Past  over,  to  the  end  they  were  created, 
Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quirt  grave. 

Shakes)). 

5.  Pure;  unblemished. 

Unhappy  Dryden  !  in  all  Charles's  ilays, 
Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  lays  ; 
And  in  our  own,  excuse  some  courtly  stains, 
No  whiter  page  than  Addison's  remains.  Pope. 

White,  n.  s. 

1.  Whiteness ;  any  thing  white ;  white 
colour. 

My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the  fairies, 
Finely  attir'd  in  a  robe  of  white.  Shak. 

A  friend  coming  to  visit  me,  I  stopped  him  at 
the  door,  and  before  I  told  him  what  the  colours 
were,  or  what  1  was  doing,  I  asked  him  which  of 
the  two  whites  were  the  best,  and  wherein  they 
differed  and  after  he  had  at  that  distance  viewed 
them  well,  he  answered  that  they  were  both  good 
whites,  and  that  he  could  not  say  which  was  best, 
nor  wherein  their  colours  differed.  Newton. 

2.  The  mark  at  which  an  arrow  is  shot, 
which  used  to  be  painted  white. 

If  a  mark  be  set  u|)  for  an  anchor  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, let  him  aim  as  exactly  as  he  can,  the  least 
wind  shall  take  his  arrow,  and  divert  it  from  the 
white.  Dryden. 

Remove  him,  then,  and  all  your  plots  fly  sure. 
Point  blank,  and  level  to  the  very  white 
Of  your  designs.  Southern. 

3.  The  albugineous  part  of  an  egg. 
I'll  fetch  some  flax  and  whites  of  eggs 

To  apply  to 's  bleeding  face.  Sfuikesp. 

The  strongest  repellents  are  the  whites  of  new- 
laid  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth  with  alum.  Wiseman. 

When  fates  among  the  stars  do  grow, 
Thou  into  the  close  nests  of  time  dost  peep  ; 

And  therewith  piercing  eye. 

Through  tlie  firm  shell  and  the  thick  white  dost 

Years  to  come  a-forming  lie. 
Close  in  their  sacred  secundine  asleep.  Cowley. 

What  principle  manages  the  white  and  yolk  of 
an  egg  into  such  a  variety  of  textures,  as  is  requi- 
site to  fashion  a  chick  ?  Boyle. 

The  two  inmost  regions  represent  the  yolk  and 
the  membrane  that  lies  next  above  it ;  so  the  ex- 
terior region  of  the  earth  is  as  the  shell  of  the  egg, 
and  the  abyss  under  it  as  the  white  that  lies  under 
the'sl^cll.  Burnet. 

4.  The  white  part  of  the  eye. 

Our  general  himself 
Sanctifies  himself  with 's  hands, 
And  turns  up  th'  white  o'  th'  eye  to  his  discourse. 

Sliakesp. 

The  horny  or  pellucid  coat  of  the  eye  doth  not 
lie  in  the  same  superfices  with  the  white  of  the 
eye,  but  riseth  up,  as  a  hillock,  above  its  con- 
vexity, i^^y- 
To  White,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
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make  white ;  to  dealbate ;  to  white- 
wash. 

His  raiment  became  shining,  exceeding  white  as 
snow  ;  so  as  no  fuller  on  eartli  can  white  them. 

Mark. 

Lilte  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  appear 
beautiful  outw  ard.but  are  within  full  of  dead  men's 
hones.  Matthew. 

Whitele'ad.  n.  s. 

White  had  is  made  hy  taking  sheet-lead,  and 
having  cut  it  intu  long  and  narrow  slips,  they  make 
it  up  into  rolls,  but  so  that  a  small  distance  may 
remain  between  every  spiral  revolution.  These 
rolls  are  put  into  earthen  pots,  so  ordered  that  the 
lead  may  not  sink  down  above  half  way,  or  some 
small  matter  more,  in  them  :  these  pots  have  each 
of  them  very  sharp  vinegar  in  the  bottom,  so  full 
as  almost  to  touch  the  lead.  When  the  vinegar 
and  lead  have  both  been  put  into  the  pot,  it  is 
covered  up  close,  and  so  left  for  a  certain  time  ;  in 
which  space  the  corrosive  fumes  of  the  vinegar 
will  reduce  the  surface  of  the  lead  into  a  mere 
white  calx,  which  they  separate  by  knocking  it 
with  a  hammer.  There  are  two  sorts  of  this  sold 
at  the  colour  shops  ;  the  one  called  ceruse,  which 
is  the  most  pure  part,  and  the  other  is  called  white 
lead,  .  Quiiicy. 

Whiteli'vered.  adj.  [from  white  and 
liver.]    Envious  ;  malicious  ;  cowardly. 

Whi'tely.  adj.  [from  white.]  Coming 
near  to  white. 

A  whitety  wanton,  with  a  velvet  brow, 
With  two  pitch  balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes. 

Hhakcsi). 

Now,  governor,  1  see  that  I  must  blusii 
Quite  through  this  veil  of  niglit  a  whitely  shame, 
To  think  1  could  design  to  make  those  free. 
Who  were  hy  nature  slaves.  Southern. 

Whi'temea T.   n.  s.   [while  and  meat.] 
Food  made  of  milk. 
Aluch  saltness  in  whitemeat  is  ill  for  the  stone. 

Tusser, 

The  Irish  banished  into  the  mountains,  lived 
only  upon  whitemeats.  Spenser. 

To  Whi'ten.  v.a.  [from  white.]  To  make 
white. 

The  smoke  of  sulphur  will  not  black  a  paper, 
and  h  commonly  used  by  women  to  whiten  titfa- 
nies.  Brown. 

Flax  the  soil  and  climate  are  proper  for  whiten- 
ing, by  the  frequency  of  brooks,  and  also  of  winds. 

Temple. 

Women  of  my  complexion  ought  to  be  more 
modest,  especially  since  our  faces  debar  us  from 
all  artificial  whitenings.  Guardian. 

Striking  her  clitF,  tlie  storm  confirms  her  pow'r; 
The  waves  but  whiten  her  tiiuraphant  shore.  Pricrr. 

Whether  the  darken'd  room  to  muse  invite, 
Orwhiten'd  wall  provoke  the  skewer  to  write  ; 
In  durance,  exile,  Bedlam,  or  the  Mint, 
Like  Lee  or  Bndgell,  1  will  rhime  ami  print.  Pope. 

To  Whi'ten.  v.  n.    To  grow  white. 

The  bark  expects  its  freight ; 
The  loosen'd  canvas  trembles  with  the  wind. 
And  the  sea  whitens  with  auspicious  gales.  Smith. 

Whi'tener.    n.'s.  [from  whiten.]  One 

who  makes  any  thing  white. 
Whiteness,  n.  s.  [from  white.] 

1 .  The  state  of  being  white ;  freedom 
from  colour. 

This  doth  lead  me  to  her  band, 
,   Of  my  first  love  the  fatal  band, 
\^  here  whiteness  doth  for  ever  sit; 
Nature  herself  enamell'd  it.  Sidney. 

Whiteness  is  a  mean  between  all  colours,  having 
disposed  itself  indifferently  to  them  all,  so  as  w  ith 
equal  facility  to  be  tinged  with  any  of  them. 

Newton, 

2.  Paleness. 

Thou  tremblest,  and  the  whiteness  of  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  ihy  errana. 

Shakesp. 

S.  Purity ;  cleanness. 
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The  least  spot  is  visible  on  ermine  :  but  to  pre- 
serve this  wAitetiess  in  its  original  purity,  you  have, 
like  that  ermine,  forsaken  the  common  track  of 
business  which  is  not  always  clean.  Dryden. 

Whi'tepot.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  food. 

Cornwall  squab-pye,  and  Devon  whitepot  brings. 

King. 

Whites,  n.  s.  {fluor  albus.]    It  arises 
from  a  la.\ness  of  the  glands  of  the  ute- 
rus, and  a  cold  pituitous  blood.  Quincy. 
Whi'tethorn.  n.s.  [spina  alba,  Lat.]  A 
species  of  thorn. 

As  little  as  a  whitethorn  and  a  pear-tree  seem  of 
kin,  a  cion  of  the  latter  will  sometimes  prosper 
well,  being  grafted  upon  a  stock  of  the  former. 

Boyle. 

Whi'tewash.  n,  s.  [white  and  wash.] 

1.  A  wash  to  tnake  the  skin  seem  fair. 
The  clergy,  during  Cromwell's  usurpation,  were 

very  much  taken  up  in  reforming  the  female  world. 
I  have  hearil  a  whole  sermon  against  a  whitewash. 

Addison 

2.  A  kind  of  liquid  plaster  with  which 
walls  are  whitened. 

Four  rooms  above,  below,  tliis  mansion  grac'd. 
With  white-wash  deckt,  and  river-sand  o'er-cast. 

Harte. 

Whi'tewine.  n.  s.  [white  and  wine.]  A 
species  of  wine  produced  from  the  white 
grapes. 

The  seeds  and  roots  are  to  be  cut,  beaten,  and 
infused  in  white-wine.  Wiseman. 

Whi'ther.  adv.  [hpybep,  Sax.] 

1 .  To  what  place  ?  interrogatively. 

Sister,  well  met ;  whither  away  so  fast  ? — 
—No  farther  than  the  Tower.  Shakesj), 

The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  tlies  ; 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats  but  to  the  sun  ?  Shakesp. 

Ah  !  whither  am  1  hurried  ?  ah  !  forgive, 
Ve  shades,  and  let  your  sister's  issue  \i\e.Dryden. 

2.  To  what  place  :  absolutely. 

1  stray 'd  I  knew  not  whither.  Milton. 

3.  To  which  place:  relatively. 

Whither  when  as  they  came,  they  fell  at  words. 
Whether  of  them  should  be  the  lord  of  lords. 

Spenser. 

At  Canterbury,  whither  some  voice  was  run  on 
before,  the  mayor  seized  on  them,  as  they  were 
taking  fresh  horses.  Wotton. 

That  lord  advanced  to  Winchester,  whither  sir 
John  Berkley  brougrn  aim  *.wo  regiments  more  of 
foot.  Clarendon. 

4.  To  what  degree  }  Obsolete  :  perhaps 
never  in  use. 

Whither  at  length  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience  ? 
Still  shall  thy  fury  mock  us  ?  Ben  Jonson. 

Whithersoe'ver.  adv.  [whither  and 
soever.]    To  whatsoever  place. 

For  whatever  end  faith  is  designed,  anduiftitfter- 
soever  the  nature  and  intention  of  the  grace  does 
drive  us,  tliilher  we  must  go,  and  to  that  end  we 
must  direct  all  our  actions.  Taylor. 

Whi'ting.  n.  s.  [wittingh,  Dut.  albur- 
nus,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  small  sea  fish. 

Some  fish  are  gutted,  split,  and  kept  in  pickle, 
as  whiting  and  mackerel.  Carew. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  fishes  are  more  tender 
than  those  of  terrestrial  animals,  and  their  whole 
substance  more  watery.  Some  fishes,  as  whitings, 
can  be  almost  entirely  dissolved  into  water. 

Arbuthnot. 

2.  [from  white.]    A  soft  chalk. 

That  this  impregnated  liquor  may  be  improved, 
tliev  pour  it  upon  uiftifin^,  which  is  a  white  chaik 
or  clay,  finely  powdered,  cleansed,  and  made  up 
into  balls.  Boyle. 

When  you  clean  your  plate,  leave  the  whiting 
plainly  to  be  seen  ii.  all  the  chinks.  Swift. 

Whitish,  adj.  [from  white.]  Somewhat 
white. 
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The  same  aqua-fortis,  that  will  quickly  change 
the  redness  of  red  lead  into  a  darker  colour,  will, 
being  put  upon  crude  lead,  produce  a,whitish  sub- 
stance, as  with  copper  it  did  a  bluish.  Beyle. 

Whi'tishness.  n.  s.  [from  whitish.]  The 
quality  of  being  somewhat  white. 

Take  good  venereal  vitriol  of  a  deep  blue,  and 
compare  with  some  of  the  entire  crystals,purposely 
reserved,  some  of  the  subtile  powder  of  the  same 
salt,  which  will  exhibit  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  xchitishness.  Boyk. 
Whi'tleather.  n.s.  [white  and  leather.] 
Leather  dressed  with  alum,  remarkable 
for  toughness. 

Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  niftit/et/ier  and  nal. 
With  collars  and  harneis.  Tusser. 
He  bor'd  the  nerves  through,  from  the  heel  to 
th'  ankle,  and  then  knit 
Both  to  his  chariot  with  a  thong  of  whitleatker. 

Chapman 

Nor  do  I  care  much,  if  her  pretty  snout 
Meet  with  her  furrow'd  chin,  and  both  together 
Hem  in  her  lips  as  dry  as  good  whitleather. 

Suckling. 

Whi'tlow.  n.  s.  [hpit,  Sax.  and  lovp.,  a 
wolf.  Skinner,  jjpir,  Sax.  and  low,  a 
flame,  Li/e.]  A  swelling  between  the 
cuticle  and  cutis,  called  the  mild  whit- 
low ;  or  between  the  periosteum  and 
the  bone,  called  the  malignant  whitlow. 

Paronychia  is  a  small  swelling  about  the  nails 
and  ends  of  the  fingers,  by  the  vulgar  people  ge- 
nerally called  whitfiaw.  Wiseman. 

Whi  tsour.  71.  s.    A  kind  of  apple. 
Whi'tster,  or  Whiter,  n.s.  [from  white.] 
A  whitener. 
Carry  it  among  the  whitsters  in  Datchet  mead. 

Shakesp. 

Whi'tsul.  n.s.    A  provincial  word. 

Their  meat  was  whitsul,  as  they  call  it ;  namely, 
milk,  sour  milk,  cheese,  curds,  butter.  Carew. 

Whi'tsuntide.  n.s.  [white  and  Smiday ; 
because  the  converts  newly  baptized 
appeared  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide  in 
white.  Skinner.]  The  feast  of  Pente- 
cost. 

Strephon,  with  leafy  twigs  of  laurel  tree, 
A  garland  made  on  temples  for  to  wear ; 

For  he  then  chosen  was  the  dignity 
Of  village  lord  that  Whitsontide  to  bear.  Sidney. 

This  they  employ  in  brewing  and  baking  against 
Whitsuntide.  Carew. 

And  let  us  do  it  with  no  shew  of  fear ; 
Nor  with  no  more  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  Whitson  morrice  dance. 

Shakesp. 

Whi'ttentree.  n.  s.  [samhucus  aqua- 
tica.]    A  sort  of  tree.  Ainsworth. 
WHITTLE,  n.  s.  [hpyrel,  Sax.] 

1.  A  white  dress  for  a  woman.  Not  in 
use, 

2.  [Jjpyrel,  Sax.]    A  knife. 

There 's  not  a  whittle  in  th'  unruly  camp 
But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 
The  reverend'st  throat  in  Athens.  Shaketp. 

A  dagger  hanging  on  his  left  be  had, 
Made  of  an  ancient  sword's  well-temper'd  Llade  ; 
He  wore  a  Sheffield  whittle  in  his  hose.  Betterton. 

To  Whittle,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun,] 

f .  To  cut  with  a  knife. 

2.  To  edge  ;  to  sharpen.    Not  in  use. 

When  they  are  come  to  that  once,  and  are  tho? 
iDugMy  whittled,  then  shall  you  have  them  cast 
their  wanton  eyes  upon  men's  wives.  Hakewill. 

To  Whiz.  v.  n.  [from  the  sound  that  it 
expresses.]  To  make  a  loud  humming 
noise. 
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The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air, 
Give  10  much  light  that  1  may  read  by  iheiij, 

Shakesp. 

Turn  him  about ; 
I  kuow  him,  he'll  but  whiz,  and  straight  fio  out. 

Vrudeii 

Soon  all  with  vigour  bend  their  trusty  bows, 
And  from  the  quiver  each  his  arrow  chobe  : 
Hippocoon's  was  the  first ;  with  forceful  sway 
It  flew,  and  whizzing  cut  the  liquid  way.  Dryden. 

Who.  pronoun,  genitive  whose ;  other 
cases  whom,  [hpa.  Sax.  wie,  Dut.] 

1.  A  pronoun  relative,  applied  to  persons. 
We  have  no  perfect  description  of  it,  nor  any 

knowledge  how,  or  by  whom,  it  is  inhabited. i4fchot. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost, 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless, 
Being  all  descended  to  the  lab'ring  heart, 
Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death,' 
Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy. 

Shakesp 

Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present, 
Whom  I  may  rather  challenge  for  urikindness. 
Than  pity  for  mischance.  Shakesp. 

The  son  of  Ouncan, 
For  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth, 
Lives  in  the  Enelish  court.  Shakesp. 

2.  Which  of  many. 
A  man  can  never  be  obliged  to  submit  to  any 

power,  unless  he  can  be  satisfied  luho  is  the  person 
who  has  a  right  to  exercise  it.  Locke. 

We  are  still  as  much  at  a  loss  who  civil  power 
belongs  to.  Locke. 

3.  As  who  should  say,  elliptically  for  as 
one  who  should  say. 

Hope  tlirows  a  generous  contempt  upon  ill 
usage,  and  looks  like  a  handsome  defiance  of  a 
misfortune;  as  who  should  say,  yo\x  are  somewhat 
troublesome  now,  but  I  shall  conquer  you. 

Collier  against  Despair. 

4.  Whose  is  the  genitive  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  who,  and  is  applied  to  things. 

Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  ; 
and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained. 

John. 

The  question  whose  solution  I  require. 
Is,  what  the  sex  of  women  most  desire  ?  Dryden 

Is  there  any  other  doctrine,  tohose  followers  are 
punished  ?  Addison. 

5.  It  has  sometimes  a  disjunctive  sense. 
There  thou  tell'st  >i{  kings,  and  who  aspire  ; 

Who  fall,  v:ho  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moan. 

Daniel. 

Tell  who\oveswho ;  what  favours  some  partake. 
And  who  is  jilted.  Dryden. 

6.  It  is  used  often  interrogatively  ;  as,  who 
is  this  ?  meaning,  what  is  the  character 
or  name  of  this  person  ?  Who  shall  do 
this  ?  that  is,  where  shall  any  be  found 
that  can  do  this  ? 

In  the  grave  who  shall  give  thee  tlianks  ?  Psalmt. 

Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord  ?  Psalms. 

Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words 
■without  knowledge  ?  Job. 

Whofirst  seduc'd  him  to  that  dire  revolt  ? 
The  infernal  serpent.  Milton. 

Who  feeds  that  alms-house  neat,  but  void  of 
state, 

Where  Age  and  Want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate  ? 
Who  taught  that  heav'n-directed  spire  to  rise  ? 
The  man  of  Ross,  each  lisping  babe  replies.  Pope. 

Whoe'ver.  pronoun,  [who  and  ever.] 
Any  one,  without  limitation  or  excep- 
tion. 

Whoever  doth  to  temperance  apply 
His  stedfast  life,  and  all  his  actions  frame. 

Trust  me,  shall  find  no  greater  enemy. 
Than  stubborn  perturbation  to  the  same.  Spenser. 

I  think  myself  beholden,  whoever  shews  me  my 
mistake^.  Locke. 

Whoe'ei  thou  art,  that  fortune  brings  to  keep 
J  he  l  ights  of  Neptune,  monarch  of  the  deep  j 
I  hee  tirst  it  flis,  O  stranger,  to  prepare 
The  due  libation,  and  the  solemn  prayer.  Pope. 
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Whoever  is  really  brave,  has  always  this  comfort 
wnen  he  is  oppressed,  that  he  knows  himself  to  be 
superior  to  those  who  injure  him,  by  forgiving  it. 

Pope. 

Whole,  adj.  [palj,  Sax.  heel,  Dutch.] 

1 .  All ;  total ;  containing  all. 

.•VII  the  whole  army  stood  agaz'd  ■dlh'im.Shake^. 
This  I  my  glory  account. 
My  exaltation,  and  my  whole  delight.  Milton. 

Looking  down  he  saw 
The  whole  world  fill'd  with  violence,  and  all  flesh 
Corrupting  each  their  way.  Milton. 
WoulHst  thou  be  soon  destroy'd,  and  peritli 
whole. 

Trust  Maurus  with  thy  life,  and  Milbourne  with 
th3'  soul.  Dryden. 
Fierce  extremes 
Contiguous  might  distemper  theivhole  frame. 

Milton. 

2.  Complete  ;  not  defective. 

The  elder  did  whole  regiments  afford, 
The  younger  brought  his  fortune  and  his  sword. 

Waller. 

3.  Uninjured ;  unimpaired. 

Anguish  is  come  upon  me,  because  my  life  is  \  et 
whole  in  me.  2Samnel. 

For  while  unhurt,  divine  Jordain, 
Thy  work  and  Seneca's  remain  ; 
Thou  keep'st  his  body,  they  his  soul. 
He  lives  and  breathes,  restor'd  and  whole.  Prior. 

4.  Well  of  any  hurt  or  sickness. 

When  they  had  done  circumcising  all  the  people, 
they  abode  in  the  camp  till  they  were  whole. 

Joshua. 

Whole,  n.  s. 

1 .  The  totality  ;    no  part  omitted ;  the 
complex  of  all  the  parts. 

Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  for 
this  is  the  whole  of  man.  Ecclesiastes. 

It  contained  the  whole  of  religion  amongst  the 
antients  ;  and  made  philosophy  more  agrreable. 

Broome. 

There  is  a  metaphysical  «;/io(e,  w  hen  the  essence 
of  a  thing  is  said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  the  genus 
and  the  difi'erence,  i,  e.  the  general  and  the  special 
nature,  which,  being  joined  together,  make  u|)  a 
definition.  Watts. 

2.  A  system  ;  a  regular  combination. 

Begin  w  ith  sense,  of  every  art  the  soul, 
Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  awholt. 

Pope. 

Who'lesale.  U.S.  [whole  and  sale] 

1.  Sale  in  the  lump,  not  in  separate  small 
parcels. 

2.  The  whole  mass. 

Some  from  vanity  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable 
book,  and  throw  contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale. 

Watts. 

Who'lesale.    adj.    Buying  or  selling 
in  the  lump,  or  in  large  quantities. 

These  R'c  whosesale  chapmen  to  Satan,  that  do 
not  truck  and  barter  one  crime  for  another,  but 
take  the  whole  herd.       Gmernment  of  the  Tongue. 

This  cost  me,  at  the  wholesale  mt-rchant's,  a 
hundred  drachmas;  I  make  two  hundred  by  sell- 
ing it  in  retail.  Addison. 

Who'lesome.  adj   [heelsnm,  Dut  heyl- 

sam,  Teut.  both  from  hsel,  Sax.  health.] 

1.  Sound.    Contrary  to  unsound,  in  doc- 
trine. 

So  the  doctrine  contained  be  hnt  wholesome  and 
edifying,  a  want  of  exactness  in  speaking  may  be 
overlooked.  Atterbury. 

2.  Contributing  to  health. 

Night  not  now,  as  ere  man  fell. 
Wholesome,  and  co  il,  and  mild  ;  but  with  black  air 
Accompany 'd,  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom. 

Milton. 

Besides  the  u)/)otesome  luxury  which  that  place 
abounds  with,  a  kitchen  garden  is  a  nio'e  pleasant 
sight  than  the  finest  orangery.  Addison. 
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She  held  it  wholesomer  bv  much 
To  rest  a  little  on  tiie  couch.    '  Prior. 

3.  Preserving  ;  salutary.  Obsolete. 

The  Lord  helpeth  his  anoinlcd,  and  will  hear 
him  from  his  holy  heaven  ;  even  with  the  whole- 
some strength  of  his  right  hand.  Psalms. 

4.  Useful ;  conducive  to  happiness  or  vir- 
tue. 

They  suffer  us  to  famish,  repeal  daily  luiy  whole- 
some act  established  against  the  rich,  an  l  provide 
more  piercing  statutes  to  chain  up  the  poor.  SAafr. 
'  I  is  no  less 

To  govern  justly ,  makeyour  empire  fltjurish, 
With  wholesome  laws,  in  riches,  peace,  and  plenty  ; 
Than,  by  the  expence  of  wealth  and  blood,  to  make 
New  acquisitions.  Denham. 

5.  Kindly  ;  pleasing.    A  burlesque  use. 

1  cannot  raakeyou  a  Wio(esome  answer  :  my  wit's 
diseased.  Shakesp. 

To  wail  friends  lost, 
Is  not  by  much  so  viholesome,  profitable. 
As  to  rejoice  at  frit- i.ds  but  newly  fcund.  Shakesp. 

Who'lesomely.  adv.  [from  wholesome.] 

Salubriously  ;  salutiferously. 
Who'lesomeness.  n.s.  [from  tvholesome  ] 

1.  Quality  of  conducing  to  health  ;  salu- 
brity. 

His  palate  was  so  tractable,  and  subdued  to  the 
dictates  of  an  higher  choice,  that  he  really  thought 
no  meat  pleasant,  but  in  propurtion  to  its  whole- 
someness.  Fell. 

We  made  a  standard  of  the  healthfulness  of  the 
air  from  the  proportion  of  acute  and  epidemical 
diseases,  and  of  the  wholesomeness  of  the  food  from 
that  of  the  chronical.  Grannt. 

At  Tonson  they  shewed  us  a  great  fountain  of 
water,  that  is  in  great  esteem  for  its  wholesomeness ; 
weighing  two  ounces  in  a  pound  less  than  the  same 
measure  of  the  lake  water.  Addison, 

Little  foresaw  he  that  th'  Almighty  pow'r, 
Who  feeds  the  faithful  at  his  chosen  hour, 
Consults  not  taste,  but  wholesomeness  of  food. 
Nor  means  to  please  their  sense,  but  do  them  good. 

Harte. 

2.  Salutariness  ;  conduciveness  to  good. 
Who'lly.  adv.  [from  zvho/e.] 

I   Completely ;  perfectly. 

Tlie  thrust  was  so  strong,  that  he  could  not  so 
wholly  beat  it  away,  but  that  it  met  with  his  thigh, 
through  which  it  ran  Sidney. 

Thus  equal  deaths  are  dealt  » ith  equal  chance  ; 
By  turns  they  quit  their  g'^onnd,  by  turns  ad- 
vance ; 

Victors  and  vanquish'd  in  liie  various  field. 

Nor  wholly  overcome,  nor  wholly  yield.  Dryden. 

This  story  was  written  before  Boccace  ;  but  its 
author  being  wholly  lost,  Chaucer  is  now  become 

.  an  original.  Dryden. 

2.  'I'otally  ;  in  all  the  parts  or  kinds 

Metals  are  wholly  sublerrany.  Bacon. 

Nor  wholli)  lost  we  so  deserv'd  a  prey  ; 
For  storms  repenting  part  of  it  restor'd.  Dryden. 

They  em|iloyed  themselves  k'/io//i/ in  domesiick 
life  ;  and  proviiled  a  woman  could  keep  her  house 
in  order,  she  never  troubled  herself  about  regulat- 
ing the  commonweallh.  Addison. 

Whom.    The  accusative  of  loho,  singular 

and  plural. 

As  God  isoriginally  holy  in  himself,  so  he  might 
communicate  his  sanctity  to  the  sons  of  men,  tijfcom 
he  intended  to  bring  into  the  fruition  of  himself. 

*  Pearson. 

1  here  be  men  in  the  world ,  whom  you  had  rather 
have  your  son  be,  with  five  hundred  pounds,  than 
some  other  with  five  thousand.  Locke. 

Whomsoe'ver.  pron.    [oblique  case  of 
whosoever.]    Any  without  exception. 

With  uj/iomsoet)er  thou  findest  thy  goods,  let  him 
not  live.  Genesis. 

Nature  has  bestowed  mines  on  several  parts  ; 
but  their  riciies  are  only  for  the  industrious  and 
frugal.  Whomsoever  else  they  visit,  'tis  with  the 
diligent  and  sober  only  they  stay.  Ltcke. 

Whoo'bub,  n.s.  Hubbub.  See  Hubbub. 
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In  this  time  of  lethargy,  I  picked  and  cut  most 
of  their  festival  purses  :  and  had  not  the  old  man 
come  in  with  a  whoobub  against  his  daughter,  and 
scared  my  choughs  from  the  chaff,  1  had  not  left 
a  purse  in  the  wliole  army.  Shakesp. 

WHOOP,  n.  s.  See  Hoop. 

1.  A  shout  of  pursuit. 

Let  them  breathe  awhile,  and  then 
Cij  whoop,  and  set  them  on  again.  Hudibras. 

A.  fox  crossing  the  road,  drew  off  a  considerable 
detachment,  who  clapped  spurs  to  their  horses, 
and  pursued  him  with  whoops  and  ha\loo3. Addison 

2.  \Upupa,  Lat.]  A  bird.  Diet. 
To  Whoop,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

shout  with  malignity.  It  is  written  by 
Drayton,  whootj 

Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together, 
As  two  yoke  devils  sworn  to  either  s  purpose  : 
Working  so  grossly  in  a  nat'ral  cause. 
That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them.  Shakesp. 

Satyrs,  that  in  shades  and  gloomy  dimbles 
dwell. 

Run  whooting  to  the  hills  to  clap  their  ruder  hands. 

To  Whoop,  v.  a.  To  insult  witli  shouts. 

While  he  trusts  me,  'twere  so  base  a  part 
To  fawn,  and  yet  betray  ;  1  should  be  hiss'd 
And  whoop'd  in  hell  for  that  ingratitude.  Dryden 
WHORE,  n.  s.  [hoyi,  Sax.  hoere,  Dut.] 

1.  A  woman  who  converses  unlawfully 
with  men  ;  a  fornicatress  ;  an  adultress  ; 
a  strumpet. 

To  put  out  the  word  whore,  fhou  dost  me  wo 
Throughout  my  book  ;  troth,  put  out  woman  too. 

Ben  Junstm. 

2.  A  prostitute ;  a  woman  who  receives 
men  for  money. 

Orontes 

Conveys  his  wealth  to  Tiber's  hungry  shores, 
And  fattens  Italy  with  foreign  whores.  Dryden. 

We  weary'd  sliDuld  lie  down  in  death  : 
This  cheat  of  life  would  take  no  more  ; 

If  you  tliought  fame  but  empty  breath, 
Vour  Phillis  but  a  perjur'd  ujftore.  Prior. 

To  Whore,  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
converse  unlawfully  with  the  other  sex. 

'Tis  a  noble  jjeneral's  prudent  part. 
To  cherish  valour,  and  reward  desert : 
Let  him  be  daub'd  with  lace,  live  high,  and  uhore ; 
Sometimes  be  lousy,  but  be  never  poor.  Drmlen. 

To  Whore,  v.  a.  To  corrupt  with  regard 

to  chastity. 

Have  I  whor'd  your  wife  ?  Cmigreve. 
Who'redom.  n.  s.  [from  ivhorc]    l  or- 

nication. 

Some  let  go  whoredom  as  an  indifFertnt  luattcr, 
which  yet  strive  for  an  holy-dav  as  for  their  life. 

Hall. 

Nor  can  that  person  who  accounts  it  his  recrea- 
tion to  see  one  man  wallowing  iji  his  filthy  revels, 
and  another  infamous  by  his  sensuality,  be  so  im- 
pudentas  to  allege,  that  all  the  enormous  draughts 
of  the  one  can  leave  the  least  relisli  upon  the  tip 
of  his  tongue  ;  or  that  all  the  fornications  and 
whoredoms  of  the  other  can  quer.ch  liis  own  lust. 

South. 

Who'remaster.  \  71.S.  [whore  and  mas- 
Who'remonger.  3    ter,    or  mo7iger.'\ 
One  who  keeps  whores^  or  converses 
with  a  fornicatress. 

What  is  a  whoremaster,  fool  ?— A  fool  in  good 
cloaths,  and  something  like  thee.  Shakesp. 

As  if  we  were  drundards  by  a  planetary'  influ- 
ence, an  admirable  evasion  of  uhortmaster,  man, 
to  lay  his  goatish  ilispositicu  on  the  change  of  a 
star.  Shakesp. 

Art  thou  full\-  persuaded  that  no  whoremonger 
nor  adulterer  shall  have  any  inheritance  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  ?  and  dost  tliou  continue  to  prac- 
tise these  vises  ?  Tillotson. 

A  rank  notorious  whoremaster,  to  clioose 
To  thrust  his  neck  into  the  marriage  noose.  Dryd. 

If  he  «ere  jealous,  he  might  clip  his  wife's 
wings  ;  but  what  would  this  avail,  when  there 
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were  flocks  of  whoremasters  perpetually  hovering 
over  his  house  .>  Addison. 

Who'reson.  n.s.  [whore and  son.]  A 
bastard.  It  is  generally  used  in  a  ludi 
crous  dislike. 

Whoreson,  mad  compound  of  majesty,  welcome. 

Shakespeare. 
1  hou  whoreson  Zed  !  thou  unnecessary  letter. 

Shakesp. 

How  now,  you  whoreson  peasant. 
Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering  ? 

Shakesp. 

Frog  was  a  sly  whoreson,  the  reverse  of  John. 

Arhuthnot. 

Who'rish.  adj.  [fvomwhore.]  Unchaste; 
incontinent. 

You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 
Breed  your  inheritors.  Shakesp. 

By  means  of  a  whorish  woman  a  man  is  brought 
to  a  piece  of  bread.  Proverbs. 
Who'rishly.  adv.  [from  whorish.]  Har- 
lot-like. 

Who'rtleberry.  n.  s.  [heoritbepian, 
Sax.  vitis  ideea.]     Bilberry.    A  plant. 

Miller. 

Whose,  w,  s. 

1 .  Genitive  of  who. 

Though  I  cou'd 
With  barefac'd  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight. 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it,  yet  I  nmst  not ; 
For  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine, 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop.  Shakesp. 

2.  Genitive  of  which. 

Thy  name  aflfrights  me,  in  whose  sound  is  death 

Shakesp 

Those  darts  whose  points  make  gods  adore 
His  might,  and  deprecate  his  power.  Prior 
Who'so.         1  pron.  [who  and  soever.' 
Whosoe'ver.  J     Any,  without  distinc- 
tion.   Whoso  is  out  of  use. 

Whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to  another's  vir- 
tue, will  seek  to  come  at  even  hand,  by  depressing 
'  anotlier's  fortune.  Bacon. 
Let  there  be  persons  licensed  to  lend  upon 
usury  ;  let  the  rate  be  somewhat  more  easy  for  the 
merchant  than  that  he  formerly  paid  ;  for  all  bor- 
rowers shall  have  some  ease,  be  he  merchant  or 
whosoever.  Bacon 

He  inclos'd 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  this  tree, 
Thi.t  whnso  eats  thereof,  forthwith  attains 
Wisdom.  Milton. 

Whosoever  hath  Christ  for  his  friend,  shall  be 
sure  of  counsel  ;  and  whosoever  is  his  own  friend 
will  be  sure  to  obey  it.  South. 
WhijRT.  71.  s.  A  whortleberry;   a  bil 
berry. 

For  fruits,  both  wild,  as  whurts,  strawberries, 
pears,  and  plums,  though  the  meaner  sort  come 
short,  the  gentlemen  step  not  far  behind  those  of 
other  parts.  Carew. 

Why.  adv.  [hpi,  pophpi,  Sax.] 

1 .  For  what  reason  ?  interrogatively. 

If  it  be  lawful  to  support  the  faith  of  the  church 
against  an  irresistible  party,  why  not  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  church  ?  Lesley. 

They  both  deal  justly  with  you  :  ?  not  from 
any  regard  they  have  for  justice,  but  because  their 
fortune  depends  on  their  credit.  SwiJ't. 

2.  For  which  reason :  relatively. 

In  every  sin,  men  must  not  consider  the  unlaw- 
fulness thereof  only,  but  the  reason  why  it  should 
be  unlawful.  Perkins. 

Mortar  will  not  have  attained  its  utmost  com- 
pactness till  fourscore  years  after  it  has  been  em- 
ployed ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why,  in  demolish- 
ing ancient  fabricks,  it  is  more  easy  to  break  the 
stone  than  the  mortar.  Boyle. 

No  ground  of  enmity 
Why  he  should  mean  me  ill.  Milton. 

Such,  whose  sole  bliss  is  eating  ;  who  can  give 
But  that  one  brutal  reason  why  they  live.  Dryd. 

3.  For  what  reason :  relatively. 
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I  was  disj>atch'd  for  their  defence  and  guard, 
And  listen  why,  for  I  will  tell  you  now.  Milton. 

We  examine  the  why,  the  what,  and  the  how  of 
things.  L'Estrange. 

Turn  the  discourse,  I  have  a  reason  why 
I  would  not  have  you  speak  so  tenderly.  Dryden. 
4.  It  is  sometimes  used  emphatically. 

Ninus'  tomb,  man;  why,  you  must  not  speak 
that  yet :  that  you  answer  to  Pyrani.  Shalcesp. 

You  have  not  been  a-bed  then 
Why,  no  ;  the  day  had  broke  before  we  parted. 

Shakesp. 

If  her  chill  lieart  I  caimot  move, 
Why,  I'll  enjoy  the  very  love.  -  Cowley. 

Whence  is  this  ?  why,  from  that  essential  suita- 
bleness which  obedience  has  to  the  relation  which 
is  between  a  rational  creature  and  his  Creator. 

South. 

Why'not.  adv.  A  cant  word  for  violent 
or  peremptory  procedure. 

Ca[iocli'd  your  rabbins  of  the  synod, 
And  snapp'd  their  canons  with  awhynol. Hudibras. 

Wi.  [Sax.]  Holy.  Thus  wimund,  holy 
peace ;  wibert,  eminent  for  sanctity  ; 
clwi,  altogether  holy ;  as  Hierocles, 
Hieronymus,  Hosius,  &c.  Gibson. 

Wic,  Wich,  comes  from  the  Saxon  pic, 
which,  according  to  the  different  nature 
and  condition  of  places,  hath  a  three- 
fold signification ;  implying  either  a 
village,  or  a  bay  made  by  the  winding 
banks  of  a  river,  or  a  castle.  Gibson. 

Wick.  n.  s.  [peoce,  Sax.  wiecke,  Dut.] 
The  substance  round  which  is  applied 
the  wax  or  tallow  of  a  torch  or  candle. 

But  true  it  is,  that  when  the  oil  is  spent 
The  light  goes  out,  and  wick  is  thrown  away  ; 

So  when  he  had  resign'd  his  regiment. 
His  daughter  'gan  despise  his  drooping  day. 

Spenser. 

There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  lovs 
A  kind  of  wick  or  snutF  that  will  abate  it.  Shak. 

Bodies  are  inflamed  wholly  and  immediately, 
without  any  wick  to  help  the  inflammation. Bacon. 

Little  atoms  of  oil  or  melted  wax  continually  as- 
cend apace  up  the  wick  of  a  burning  candle. 

V  Digby. 

The  fungous  parcels  about  the  wicks  of  candles 
only  signineth  a  moist  and  pi  uvious  air  about  them. 

Brovm. 

WICKED,  adj.  [Of  this  common  word 
the  etymology  is  very  obscure :  picca,  is 
an  enchanter ;  pseccan,  is  to  oppress ; 
pijaian,  to  curse  ;  piceb,  is  crooked :  all 
these,  however.  Skinner  rejects  for  viti- 
atus,  Lat.  Perhaps  it  is  a  compound  of 
pic,  vile,  bad,  and  head ;  malum  caput,] 

1 .  Given  to  vice ;  not  good  ;  flagitious ; 
morally  bad. 

The  dwelling-place  of  the  wicked  shall  come  to 
nougiit.  Job. 

And  as  the  better  spirit  when  she  doth  bear 
A  scorn  of  death,  doth  shew  she  caimot  die  ; 

So  when  the  wicked  soul  death's  face  doth  fear, 
Ev'n  then  she  proves  her  own  eternity.  Dames. 

He  of  their u'icfeeei  ways  shall  them  admonish. 

Milton. 

But  since  thy  veins  paternal  virtue  fires, 
Go  and  succeed  !  the  rivals  aims  desjiise  ; 
For  never,  never  u)ic/ced  man  was  wise.  Pope. 

2.  It  is  a  word  of  ludicrous  or  slight 
blame. 

That  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus,  that  blind 
rascally  boy,  thatabuses  every  (Jiie's  eyes  because 
his  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge  how  deep  I  am 
in  love.  Shakesp. 

3.  Cursed  ;  baneful ;  pernicious ;  bad  in 
effect,  as  medicinal  things  are  c;i!led  vir- 
tuous. 
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Tbe  wicked  weed  which  there  the  fox  did  lay, 
from  underneath  his  head  he  took  away.  Spenser. 

As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  briish'o 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen, 
Drop  oil  you  both.  Shakespeare. 

Wi  ckedly,  adv.  [from  wicked]  Crimi- 
nally ;  corruptly ;  badly. 

I  would  now  s'.Mid  him  where  they  all  shiiiild  see, 
Clear  as  the  lij^ht,  his  heart  sliine  ;  wliere  no  man 
Could  be  SI)  iDickedly  or  fondly  stupid. 
But  should  cry  out,  he  saw,  touch  d,  felt  wicked- 
ness, 

And  grasp'd  it.  BenJonson. 

He  behaved  himself  with  great  modesty  and 
wonderful  repentance;  being  convinced  in  his 
conscience  that  he  had  done  wickedly.  Claren>lnn. 

That  thou  niay'st  ihe  better  bring  about 
Thy  wishes,  thou  art  tii/cfcec/ii/ devout.  Dryden. 

'Tis  phrase  absurd  to  cail  a  villain  great : 
Who  vtickedly  is  wise  or  madly  brave. 
Is  but  the  more  a  foul,  the  more  a  knave.  Pope. 
Wi'cKEDNESS.  n.  s.  [from  wicked.]  Cor- 
ruption of  manners  ;  guilt ;  moral  ill. 

II  is  not  good  that  children  should  know  any 
wickedness;  old  folks  have  discretion,  and  know 
the  world.  Shakesp. 

These  tents  thou  saw'st  so  pleasant,  were  the 
tents 

Of  wickedness ;  wherein  shall  dwell  his  race 
Who  slew  his  brother.  Milton. 
Wicker,  adj.  [vigre,  a  twig,  Danish; 
twiggen,  Dut.]    Made  of  small  sticks. 

Each  one  a  little  wicker  basket  had. 
Made  of  fine  twigs  entrailed  curiously, 
In  which  they  gather'd  flowers.  Spenser. 

Then  quick  did  dress 
His  halfe  milke  up  lor  cheese,  and  in  a  presse 
Of  liii'c/cer  prest  it.  Chapman. 

'The  long  broad  shields,  made  up  of  wicker  rods, 
which  are  commoniy  used  among  the  northern 
Irish,  but  especially  among  the^cots,  are  brought 
from  the  Scythians.  Spe7iser. 

If  your  influence  be  quite  damm'd  up 
With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper, 
Though  a  rush  candle  from  the  wicTicr  hole 
Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 
With  thy  long-levell'd  rule  of  streaming  liglit. 

Milton. 

A  foolish  painter  drew  January  sitting  in  a 
wicker  cliair,  with  four  nightcaps  on,  by  ihe  lire; 
and  without  doors  green  trees,  as  if  it  had  been  in 
the  midst  of  July.  Peacham. 

Wi  cket,  n.  s.  [wicked,'W elsh ;  guichet, 
Fr.  ivicket,  Dut.]    A  small  gate. 

When  none  yielded,  her  unruly  page 
With  his  rude  claws  the  wicket  open  rent. 
And  let  her  in  Spenser. 

'These  wickets  of  the  soul  are  plac'd  on  high. 
Because  all  sounds  do  lightly  mount  aloft. Uawes. 

Now  St.  Peter  at  heav'n's  wicket  seems 
To  wait  them  with  his  keys.  Milton. 

The  cave  was  now  a  common  way  ; 
'Ihe wicket,  often  open'd,  knew  the  key.  Dryden. 

The  chaffering  with  dissenters,  and  dodging 
about  this  or  the  other  ceremony,  is  like  opening 
a  few  wickets,  by  which  no  more  than  one  can  get 
in  at  a  time.  Swift. 
WIDE.  adj.  [pibe.  Sax.  wijd,  Dut.] 

1.  Broad ;  extended  far  each  way. 
'They  found  fat  pasture,  and  the  land  was  wide 

and  quiet.  1  Chronicles. 

He  wand'ring  long  a  wider  circle  made. 
And  many-languag'it  nations  he  survey'd.  Pope. 

2.  Broad  to  a  certain  degree :  as,  three 
inches  wide. 

3.  Deviating;  remote. 
Many  of  the  fathers  were  far  wide  from  the  un- 
derstanding of  this  place.  Raleigh. 

Consider  the  absurdities  of  that  distinction  be- 
twixt the  act  and  the  obliquity  ;  and  the  contrary 
being  so  wide  from  the  truth  of  scripture  and  the 
attributes  of  God,  and  so  noxious  to  good  life,  we 
may  certainly  conclude,  that  to  the  perpetration 
of  whatsoever  sin  there  is  not  at  all  any  predesti- 
nation of  God.  Hammond. 
To  move 

His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide.  Milton. 
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Oft  wide  of  nature  inust  he  act  a  part, 
Make  love  in  tropes,  in  bombast  break  his  heart, 

Tiokle, 

Wide.  adv. 

1 .  .\t  a  distance.  In  tliis  sense  wide  seems 
to  be  sometimes  an  adverb. 

A  little  wide 
'J'here  was  a  holy  chapel  edified. 
Wherein  tin-  hermit  wont  to  say 
His  holy  things  each  morn  and  even  tide.  Spenser, 
The  Chinese,  a  people  whose  way  of  thinking 
seems  to  lay  as  wide  of  ours  in  Europe  as  their 
Country  does.  Temple. 

2.  With  great  extent. 

Of  all  these  bounds,  enrich'd 
VVith  plenteims  rivers,  and  wide  skirted  meads, 
We  luake  ihee  lady.  Hhakesp, 

On  the  east  siile  of  the  garden-place 
Cherubic  watch,  and  of  a  sword  the  flame 
Wide  wavitig  ;  all  approach  far  off'  to  fright. 

Mi/ton. 

She  open'd,  Imt  to  shut 
ExcelI'd  her  power ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood. 

Milton. 

With  huge  two-handed  sway 
Brandish'd  aloft,  the  horrid  edge  came  down. 
Wide  wasting.  Milton. 

The  south  wind  rose,  and  with  black  wings 
Wide  hovering,  all  the  clouds  together  drove 
From  under  heav'n.  Milton. 

Stretch'd  at  ease,  the  panting  lady  lies. 
To  shun  the  fervour  of  meridian  skies  ; 
While  sweating  slaves  catch  ev'r3'  breeze  of  air, 
Aiid  with  wide-spreading  fans  refresh  the  (a'lT.Gay. 

Yet  t^ide  was  .spread  their  fame  in  ages  past. 
And  poets  once  had  proniis'd  they  should  last. 

Pope. 

Wi'dely.  adv.  [from  wide.] 

1.  With  great  extent  each  way. 

Any  that  considers  how  immense  the  intervals 
of  the  chaos  are,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
atoms,  will  hardly  induce  himself  to  believe,  that 
particles  so  mide/y  disseminated  could  ever  throng 
one  another  to  a  compact  texture.  Bentley. 

2.  Remotely ;  far. 

Let  him  exercise  the  freedom  of  his  reason,  and 
his  mind  will  be  strengthened  ;  and  the  light  w  liich 
the  remote  parts  of  truth  will  give  to  one  another, 
will  so  assist  his  judgment,  that  he  will  seldom  be 
widely  out.  Locke. 

To  Wi'den.  v.  a.  [from  wide,]  To  make 
wide ;  to  extend. 
So  now  the  gates  are  ope  ;  now  prove  good  se- 
conds ; 

'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  viidens  them. 

Not  for  the  flyers.  Shakesp. 

These  accidents,  when  they  first  happen,  seem 
but  small  and  contemptible  ;  but  by  degrees  they 
branch  out  and  widen  themselves  into  a  numerous 
train  of  mischievous  consequences.  South. 

He  was  accustomed  to  sleep  with  a  peaceable 
nose,  softening  in  his  slumbers  the  wrinkles  of  it, 
and  the  anger  which  commonly  mounted  to  that 
part;  but  now  his  nostrils  mere  widened  to  the  last 
degree  of  fury.  Dryden. 

To  Wi'den.  v.  n.    To  grow  wide;  to 
extend  itself. 

It  is  in  this  tliat  the  specie!  of  brutes  are  dis- 
criniinated  from  man,  and  that  proper  difl'erence 
wherein  they  are  wholly  separated,  and  which  at 
last  widens  to  so  vast  a  distance.  Locke. 

Witii  her  the  temple  ev'ry  moment  grew, 
Upward  the  columns  shoot,  the  roofs  ascend. 
And  arches  widen,  and  long  aisles  extend.  Pope. 

Wi'deness.  n.s.  [from loirftf.] 

1.  Breadth  ;  large  extent  each  way. 
'The  rugged  hair  began  to  fall  away  - 

The  sweetness  of  her  eye  did  only  stay, 

Though  not  so  large  ;  her  crooked  horns  decrease  ; 

The  wideness  of  her  jaws  and  nostrils  cease.  Dryd_ 

2.  Comparative  breadth. 

ithin  the  same  annual  time,  the  center  of  the 
earth  is  carried  above  fifty  times  as  far  round  the 
orbis  magnus,  whose  wideness  we  now  assume  to  he 
twenty  thousand  terrestrial  diameters.  Bentley. 
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Wi'dgeon.  n.  s.  A  waterfowl,  not  unlike 
a  wild  duck,  but  not  so  large. 

Amongst  the  first  sort  we  reckon  creysers,  cur- 
lews, and  widgeons.  Carew. 

WIDOW,  n.s.  [yib^a,  Sax.  weduwe,  Dnt. 
weddw,  Welsh  ;  vidua,  Lat.]  A  woman 
whose  husband  is  dead. 

To  take  the  widow, 
Exasperates,  raaket;  mad  her  sister  Goneril.  Shak. 

Catharine  no  more 
Shall  be  call'd  queen  ;  but  princess  dowager. 
And  widow  to  prince  Arthur.  Shakesp. 

Our  fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoan'd, 
Your  uiidoiD-dolours  likewise  be  unwept.  Shakesp. 

And  will  she  yet  debase  her  eyes  on  me. 
That  cropt  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince, 
And  made  her  widow  to  a  woeful  bed  ?  Shakesp. 

And  you,  fa.ii  widow,  who  stay  here  alive. 
Since  he  so  much  rejoices,  cease  to  grieve  : 
Your  joys  and  pains  were  wont  the  same  to  be, 
Begin  not  now,  blest  pair !  to  disagree.  Cowley. 

The  barren  they  more  miserable  make. 
And  from  the  widow  all  her  comfort  take.  Sandys. 

He  warns  the  widow,  and  her  household  gods, 
'To  seek  a  refuge  in  remote  abodes.  Dryden. 

Who  has  the  paternal  power  whilst  the  widow 
queen  is  with  child  ?  Locke. 

To  Wi  dow,  v.  a.  [from  widow.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  husband. 

Ill  this  city  he 
Hath  widow'd  and  unchilded  many  a  one. 


Wliicli  to  this  hour  bewail  the  iniurv. 

■  uif-d. 


Shak, 


You  are  beguif 
Both  you  and  I,  for  Romeo  is  exil'd  : 
He  made  you  for  a  highway  to  my  bed  ; 
But  I,  a  maid,  die  maiden  widowed.  Shakesp. 

Thy  little  care  to  mend  my  widow'd  nights, 
Has  forc'd  me  to  recourse  of  marriage  rites. 
To  fill  an  empty  side.  Dryden. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  widow-right. 

For  his  possessions. 
Although  by  confiscation  they  are  ours, 
We  do  nistate  and  widow  you  withal, 
I'o  buy  you  a  better  husband.  Shakesp 

3.  To  strip  of  any  thing'  good. 

The  widow'd  isle  in  mourning 
Dries  up  her  tears.  Dryden, 

Inclement  weather  and  frosty  blasts  deface 
'The  blithesome  year,  trees  of  their  shrivell'd  fruits 
Arc  widow'd,  dreary  storms  o'er  all  prevail. P/aVips. 

Wi'dower.  n.  x.  [from  widow.]  One  who 
has  lost  his  wife. 

The  king,  sealing  up  all  thoughts  of  love  under 
the  image  of  her  memory,  remained  a.  widower 
many  years  after.  Sidney, 

The  main  consents  are  had,  and  here  we'll  stay 
To  see  o»T  widower' s  second  marriage  day. S/iafcfsp. 

They  that  marry,  as  they  that  shall  get  no  chil- 
dren ;  and  they  that  marry  not,  as  the  widowers. 

2  F.sdvas. 

Wi'dowhood.  n.  s.  [from  widow.] 

1 .  The  state  of  a  widow. 

Cecropia,  having  in  her  widowhnod  taken  this 
young  Artesia  into  her  charge,  had  taught  her  to 
think  that  there  is  no  wisdom  but  in  including 
both  heaven  and  earth  in  one's  self.  Sidney. 

Ne  ween  my  right  with  strength  adown  to  tread, 
Through  weakness  of  my  widowhood  or  woe. 
For  truth  is  strong.  Spenser. 

She  employed  her  last  widowhood  to  works  no 
less  bountiful  than  charitable.  Carew. 

It  is  of  greater  merit  wholly  to  abstain  from 
things  desirable,,  than  after  fruition  to  be  content 
to  leave  them ;  as  they  who  magnify  single  life 
prefer  virginity  much  before  widowhood.  Wotton. 

Cherish  thy  hasten'd  widowhood  with  the  gold 
Of  matrimonial  treason  :  sofarewel.  Milton. 

2.  Estate  settled  on  a  widow.    Not  in 
use. 

For  that  dow'ry,  I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survives  me. 
In  all  my  lands.  Shakesp. 
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Wi'DOWHUNTER.M.s.[2tJiflfou»andAanfer.] 
One  who  courts  widows  for  a  jointure. 

Tlie  widowhunters  about  town  often  afford  tliem 
great  diversion.  Addisoyi 

Wi  DOWMAKER  U.S.  [widow SLiid maker.] 
One  who  deprives  women  of  their  hus- 
bands. 

It  grieves  my  soul 
That  I  must  draw  this  luetaffrom  my  side 
To  be  a  uklowmaker.  Shakesp. 
Wi'dow-wail.  re.  s.  [widow  and  wail.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 
Width,  n.  s.  [from  wide.]  Breadth; 
widenpss.    A  low  word. 

For  the  width  of  the  mortess  gage  this  side,  then 
for  the  tenant  gage  on  that  end  of  the  quarter  you 
intend  the  tenant  should  be  made.  Moion. 

Let  thy  vines  in  intervals  be  set; 
Indulge  their  width,  and  add  a  roomy  space, 
That  their  extreniest  lines  may  scarce  embrace. 

Dryden. 

To  WIELD.  V.  a.  [pealban,  Saxon,  to 
manage  in  the  hand.] 

1.  To  use  with  full  command,  as  a  thing 
not  too  heavy  for  the  holder. 

His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty. 
His  head  by  nature  frani'd  to  wear  a  crown, 
His  hand  to  wield  a  scepter,  and  himself 
Likely  in  time  to  bless  a  regal  throne.  Shahesp. 
'Mongst  forest,  hills,  and  floods,  was  ne'er  such 
heave  and  shove. 
Since  Albion  uJieWed  arms  against  the  son  of  Jove. 

Drayton. 

There  is  that  hand  bolden'd  to  blood  and  war, 
That  must  the  sword  in  woud'rous  aclions  wield. 

Daniel. 

They  are  in  the  dark  before  they  are  aware,  and 
then  they  make  at  nose  only  wiili  terms  ;  which, 
like  too  heavy  weapons  that  they  cannot  wield, 
carry  their  strokes  be3'ond  their  aim.  U'^jhv. 

The  least  of  whom  could  wield 
These  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
Of  all  tlirir  regions.  Miltoi. 
Part  wield  their  arms,  part  curb  the  i'.y<im\i._ 
steed.  Milton. 
If  Rome's  great  senate  could  not  wield  that 
sword. 

Which  of  the  connuer'd  world  had  made  them 
lord  ; 

What  ho[ie  had  ours,  while  yet  their  power  was 
new. 

To  rule  victorious  armies,  but  by  you  !  Waller. 

He  worthiest,  after  him,  his  sword  to  wield. 
Or  wear  his  armour,  or  sustain  liis  shii  ld.  Dryden. 

2.  To  handle  :  in  an  iroiiical  sense. 

Base  Hungarian  wight,  wilt  tliuu  the  spigot 
wield  ?  Shakesp. 
WlE  LDY.  adj.  [fromicield  ]  Manageable. 
Wie'ry.  adj.  [from  wire.] 
J .  Made  of  wire  :  it  were  better  written 
wiry. 

Your  gown  going  off,  such  beauteuus  state  re- 
veals, 

4.S  when  through  flow'ry  meads  th'  hill's  shadow 
steals ; 

Off  with  that  wien/ coronet,  and  shew 

The  hairy  diadem  which  on  your  head  doth  grow. 

Donne. 

2.  Drawn  into  wire. 

Polymnia  shall  be  drawn  with  her  hair  hanging 
loose  about  her  shoulders,  resembling  wiery  gold. 

Peacham. 

3.  [From  paeji,  a  pool.]  Wet ;  wearish  ; 
moist.  Obsolete. 

Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hatli  fall'n, 
Ev'n  to  that  drop  ten  thousaud  wiery  friei  ds 
Do  glew  themselves  in  sociable  grief  Shakesp. 
Wife.  n.  s.  plural  wives,  [pip,  Sax.  rviff, 
Dutch.] 

I.  A  woman  that  has  a  husband. 

There 's  no  bottom,  none. 
In  my  voluptuousness  ;  your  wives,  your  daugh- 
ters, i 
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Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.  Shakespeare. 

The  kings  of  Spain  have  been  used  to  say,  that 
they  loveathe  East  Indies  for  their  mistress  only, 
in  whose  favours  they  could  patiently  enough  en- 
dure a  rival ;  but  esteemed  America  as  their  wife, 
in  whose  love  they  could  not  brook  a  competitor 
without  foul  dislionour.  Heylin. 

The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonour  lurks, 
Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  slays.  Mi/Jon. 

The  wife  her  husband  murders,  he  the  wife. 

Dryden. 

Fond  of  his  friend,  and  civil  to  his  wife.  Pope 
2.  It  is  used  for  a  woman  of  low  employ- 
ment. 

Strawberry  wives  lay  two  or  three  great  straW' 
berries  at  the  mouth  of  their  pot,  and  all  the  rest 
are  little  ones.  Bacon. 

Wig.  n.  s.  Wig,  beinga  termination  of  the 
names  of  men,  signifies  war,  or  else  a 
hero ;  from  pija,  a  word  of  that  signi- 
fication. Gibson, 

Wig.  n.  s.  [contracted  from  periwig.] 

1.  False  hair  worn  on  the  head. 
Trium|)hing  tories  and  desponding  whigs 

Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wigs. 

Swift. 

2.  A  sort  of  cake.  Ainsworth. 
WIGH  T,  n.s.  [pihr,  Sax.]  A  person;  a 

being.  Now  used  only  in  irony  or  con- 
tempt. 

Beshrew  the  witch  !  with  venomous  wight  she 
stays, 

Tedious  as  liell  ;  but  flies  the  grasp  of  love, 
With  wings  more  momentary  swift  than  thought. 

Shakesp. 

This  world  below  did  need  one  wight, 
Which  might  thereof  distiiiguish  ev'ry  part.Dtivi'es. 

This  meaner  wight,  of  trust  and  credit  bare, 
Not  so  respected,  cniid  not  lock  t'  effect.  Daniel. 

A  wight  he  was,  wh^se  very  sight  would 
Entitle  him  mirror  of  knighthood.  Hudihras. 

The  water  flies  all  taste  of  living  WigAt.  Milton. 

How  couldst  thou  suffer  thy  devoted  knight. 
On  thy  own  day,  to  fall  by  foe  oppress'd. 
The  wight  of  all  the  world  who  lov'd  thee  best? 

Dryden. 

His  station  he  yielded  up  to  a  wig-At  as  disagree- 
able as  himself.  Addison. 

In  fame's  full  bloom  lies  Florio  down  at  night, 
And  wakes  next  day  a  most  inglorious  wight ; 
The  tulip's  dead.  Young. 

Wight,  adj.  Swift;  nimble.  Out  of 
use. 

He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight. 
From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light, 
And  oft  the  pumies  latched.  Spenser. 

Wight,  an  initial  in  the  names  of  men, 
signifies  strong ;  nimble ;  lusty ;  being 
purely  Saxon.  Gibson. 

Wi'ghtly.  adv.  [from  wight.]  Swiftly; 
nimbly.  Obsolete. 

Her  was  her,  while  it  was  day-light. 
But  now  her  is  a  most  wretched  wight; 
For  day  that  was  is  wightly  past. 
And  now  at  last  the  night  doth  hast.  Spenser. 

WILD.  adj.  [pilb,  Saxon  ;  wild,  Dutch.] 

1.  Not  tame  ;  not  domestick. 

For  I  am  he,  and  born  to  tame  you,  Kate, 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  cat  to  a  kate. 
Conformable  as  other  household  kates.  Shakesp. 

Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese  fly  that 
way.  Shakesp. 

All  beasts  of  the  earth  since  vrild.  Milton. 

2.  Propagated  by  nature ;  not  cultivated. 

Whatsoever  will  make  a  wild  tree  a  garden  tree, 
will  make  a  garden  tree  to  have  less  core  or  stone. 

Paeon. 

Goose  grass  or  wild  tansy  is  a  weed  that  strong 
clays  are  very  subject  to.  Mortimer. 

The  wild  bee  breedsin  the  stocks  of  old  willows, 
in  which  they  first  bore  a  canal,  and  furnish  after- 
wards with  hangings,  made  of  rose  leaves :  and 
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lO  finish  their  work,  divide  the  whole  into  several 
rowms  or  nests.  Greti). 

3.  Desert ;  uninhabited. 

The  wild  beast  where  he  wons  in  forest  wild. 

MilUm. 

4.  Savage  ;  uncivilized :  used  of  persons 
or  practices. 

Affairs  that  walk. 
As  they  say  spirits  do,  at  midnight,  have 
In  them  a  wilder  nature  than  the  business 
That  seeks  dispatch  by  day.  Sliakesp. 

Though  the  iimndation  destroyed  man  and  beast 
generally,  yet  some  few  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
woods  escaped.  Bacon. 

When  they  might  not  converse  with  any  civil 
men  without  peril  of  their  lives,  whither  should 
they  fly  but  into  the  woods  and. mountains,  and 
there  live  in  a  wild  and  barbarous  manner.  Davies. 

May  tliose  already  curst  Essexian  plains. 
Where  hasty  death  and  pining  sickness  reigus. 
Prove  as  a  desart,  and  none  there  make  stay 
But  savage  beasts,  or  men  as  wild  as  they.Trii/ier. 

5.  Turbulent;  tempestuous;  irregular. 

His  passions  and  his  virtues  lie  confus'd. 
And  mixt  together  in  so  wild  a  tumult. 
That  the  whole  man  is  quite  disfigur'd  in  him. 

Addison. 

6.  Licentious ;  ungoverned. 

The  barbarous  dissonance 
Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard. 

Milton. 

Valour  grown  wild  by  pride,  and  pow'r  by  rage, 
Did  the  true  charms  of  majesty  impair: 

Rome  by  degrees  advancing  more  in  age, 
Show'd  sud  remains  of  what  had  once  been  fair. 

Prior. 

7.  Inconstant ;  mutable  ;  fickle. 

In  the  ruling  passion,  there  alone. 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known. 

Pope. 

8.  Inordinate;  loose. 

Other  bars  he  lays  before  me. 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies.  Shakespeare. 

Besides,  thou  art  a  beau  ;  what's  that,  my  child, 
A  fop  well  drest,  extravagant,  and  wild  : 
She  that  cries  herbs  has  less  impertinence, 
And  in  her  calling  more  of  common  sense. Dryden. 

9.  Uncouth  ;  strange. 

What  are  these. 
So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire. 
That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitants  o'  th'  earth, 
And  yet  Are  on 't .''  Shakesp. 

1 0.  Done  or  made  without  any  consistent 
order  or  plan. 

With  mountains  as  with  weapons  arm'd,  they 
make  , 
Wild  work  in  heav'n.  Milton. 

The  sea  was  very  necessary  to  the  e.'ids  of  pro- 
vidence, and  it  would  have  been  a  very  wild  world 
had  it  been  without.  Woodward. 

11.  Merely  imaginary. 

As  universal  as  these  appear  to  be,  an  effectual 
remedy  might  be  applied :  I  am  not  at  present 
upon  a  wild  speculative  project,  but  such  a  one  as 
may  be  easily  put  into  execution.  Swift, 

Wild,  n.s,  [from  the  adjective.]  A  de- 
sert ;  a  tract  uncultivated  and  uninha- 
bited. 

Whereas  the  scorching  sky 
Doth  singe  the  sandy  wilds  of  spiceful  Barbary. 

Drayton. 

We  sometimes. 
Who  dwell  this  tuild,  constrain'd  by  want  come 
forth 

To  town  or  village  nigh.  Milton, 

'fhis  gentle  knight 
Forsook  his  easy  couch  at  early  day, 
And  to  the  woods  and  wilds  pursued  his  way. 

Dryden. 

Then  Lybia  first,  of  all  her  moisture  drain  d. 
Became  a  barren  waste,  a  wild  of  sand.  Addisofi. 

Is  there  a  nation  in  the  wilds  of  Afric, 
Amidst  the  barren  rocks  and  burning  sands, 
That  does  not  tremble  at  the  Roman  name  ? 

Addison. 
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You  rais'd  these  Iiallow'd  walls ;   the  desart 
smil'd. 

And  paradise  was  openM  in  tlie  u  ild.  Pope. 

Wild  Basil,  n.  s.  [acinus,  Lat.]  A  plant 

Miller. 

Wild  Cucumber,  n.s.  [elaterium,  La.t.]  A 
plant. 

The  branches  are  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
cucumber,  but  have  no  tendrils  ;  the  fruit  is  prick 
ly,  aiid  when  ripe  bursts  with  great  elasticity 
and  abounds  with  fetid  juice.  Miller. 

Wild  Olive,  n.s.  [eleagnus,  Lat.  from  Ixaiu, 
oliva,  and  ayn^,  vitex.]  This  plant  hath 
leaves  like  those  of  the  chaste  tree,  and 
a  fruit  like  an  olive.  Miller. 

To  Wi'lder.  v.  a.  [from  wild.]  To  lose 
or  puzzle  in  an  unknown  or  pathless 
tract. 

The  little  courtiers,  who  ne'er  come  to  know 
The  deptli  of  factions,  as  in  mazes  vn, 
Where  interests  meet,  and  cross  so  oft,  that  they 
Witli  too  much  care  are  wilder'd  in  the  way.  Dry. 

O  thou  !  w  ho  free'st  me  from  my  doubtful  state, 
Long  lost  and  wilder  d  in  the  maze  of  fate. 
Be  present  still.  Pope. 

Wi  lderness.  n.$.  [from  M'?7rf.] 
L  A  desert;  a  tract  of  solitude  and  sa- 
vageness. 

He  travell'd  through  wide  wasteful  ground, 
That  nought    but  desart  vnlderness  shew'd  all 
around.  Spenser, 
When  as  the  land  she  saw  no  more  appear, 
But  a  wild  wilderness  of  waters  deep. 
Than  'gan  she  greatly  to  lament  and  weep.  Spens. 

O  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows  ! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots. 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 
O  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again,  \ 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants  '.  Shak. 

But  wlio  can  always  on  the  billows  lie  ? 
The  wat'ry  wilderness  y\eh\s  no  supply.  Waller. 

All  tho^e  animals  have  been  obliged  to  change 
their  woods  and  wildernesses  for  lodgings  in  cities. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

1.  The  state  of  being  wild  or  disorderly. 
Not  in  use. 

The  paths  and  bow'rs  doubt  not  but  our  joint 
hands 

Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease.  TAillon. 
Wi'ldfire.  n.  s.  [wild  and^re,]  A  com- 
position of  inflammable  materials,  easy 
to  take  fire,  and  hard  to  be  extinguished. 

When  thou  rann'st  up  Gadshill  in  the  niglit  to 
catch  my  horse,  I  did  think  tliou  liadst  been  an 
ignis  fatuus,  or  a  ball  of  wildfire.  Shukesp. 

Though  brimstone,  pitch,  wildfire,  burn  easily 
and  are  hard  to  quench,  yet  tliey  make  no  such 
fiery  wind  as  gunpowder.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Yet  shall  it  in  his  boiling  stomach  turn 
To  bitter  poison,  -and  like  unldfire  burn  ; 
He  shall  cast  up  the  wealth  by  him  devour'd. 

.Srtnffi/s. 

No  matter  in  tlie  world  so  proper  to  write  with 
as  wildfire,  as  no  characters  can  be  more  legible 
than  tliose  which  are  read  by  their  own  light. 

Addison's  Guardian. 
In  flames,  like  Semele's,  be  brought  to  bed. 
While  opening  hell  spouts  wildfire  at  your  head. 

Pope. 

Wildgoosecha'se.  n.s.  A  pursuit  of 
something  as  unlikely  to  be  caught  as 
the  wildgoose. 

If  our  wits  run  the  wildgoosechase,  I  iiave  done  ; 
for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wildgoose  iii  one  of  thy 
wits,  than  I  have  in  my  whole  five.  Shakcsp. 

Let  a  man  consider  the  time,  money,  and  vexa- 
tion that  thisMi'W^oosec/iase  has  cost  him,  and  then 
say,  what  have  I  gotten  to  answer  all  this  expence, 
but  giddy  frolick  ?  L'Estrange. 

Wi'lding.  n.  s.  [wildelinghe,  Dut.]  A 
wild  soiir  apple. 

Vol.  11. 
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Ten  ruddy  wildings  in  the  wood  I  found, 
And  stood  on  tip-tocs,  reaching  from  the  ground 

Dryden, 

The  redstreak,  of  all  cyder  fruit,  hath  obtained 
the  preference,  being  but  a  kind  oi  wilding,  never 
pleasing  to  the  palate.  M(rrtimer. 

'I'he  v;ildin^'s  fibres  are  contriv'd 
To  draw  th'  earth  3  purest  spirit,  and  resist 
Its  feculence.  Philips. 

Wi'ldly.  adv.  [from  wild.] 

1.  Without  cultivation. 

That  which  grows  wildly  of  itself,  is  worth  no 
thing.  More. 

2.  Without  tameness  ;  with  ferity. 

3.  With  disorder;  with  perturbation  or 
distraction. 

Put  your  discourse  into  some  frame,  and  start 
not  so  wildly  from  my  afl'air.  Shakesp 

Mrs.  Pa/o-e,  at  the  door,  sweating,  blowing,  and 
looking  loi/d/i/,  would  needs  speak  with  you. 

Shakesp. 

Young  mothers  wildly  stare,  with  fear  opprest, 
And  strain  their  helpless  infants  to  their  breast. 

Dryden. 

His  fever  being  come  to  a  height,  he  grew  de- 
lirious, and  talked  very  wildly.      Female  Quixote. 

4.  Without  attention  ;  without  judgment; 
heedlessly. 

As  th'  unthought  accident  is  guilty 
Of  what  we  wildly  do,  so  we  profess 
Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows.  Shahesp. 

5.  Capriciously ;  irrationally. 

Who  is  there  so  wildly  sceptical  as  to  question 
whether  the  sun  shall  rise  in  the  east  ?  Wilkins. 

6.  Irregularly. 

She,  wildlii  wanton,  wears  by  night  away 
The  sign  of  all  our  labours  done  liy  day.  Dryden. 
Wi'ldness,  n.s.  [iromwild.] 

1.  Rudeness;  disorder  like  that  of  uncul- 
tivated ground. 

The  heath,  which  was  the  third  part  of  our 
plot,  1  wish  to  be  framed,  as  much  as  may  be,  to 
a  natural  wildness.  Bacon. 

Vainly  thou  tell'st  me  what  the  woman's  care 
Shall  in  the  wildness  of  the  wood  prepare.  Prior. 

2.  Inordinate    vivacity ;   irregularity  of 
manners. 

This  same  starved  justice  hath  done  nothing 
but  i)rated  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and 
the  feats  he  had  done  about  Turnbal-street ;  and 
every  third  word  a  lie.  Shakesp. 
He  is  giv'n 

To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company.  Shak. 

3.  Savageness ;  brutality. 

He  came  in  like  a  wild  man,  but  such  a  wild- 
ness as  shewed  his  eye-sight  had  tamed  him  ;  full 
of  withered  leaves,  which,  though  they  fell  not, 
still  threatened  falling.  Sidney. 

4.  Ferity  ;   the  state  of  an  animal  un- 
tamed :  contrary  to  tameness. 

Uncultivated  state. 

Their  wildness  lose,  and,  quitting  nature's  part, 
Obey  the  rules  and  discipline  of  art.  Dryden. 

6.  Deviation  from  a  settled  course  ;  irre- 
gularity. 

A  delirium  is  but  a  short  miWnfss  of  tlie  imagi- 
nation ;  a  settled  irregularity  of  fancy  is  distrac- 
tion and  madness.  Watts. 

7,  Alienation  of  mind. 

Ophelia,  I  wish 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet's  wildness  ;  so  shall  1  hope  your  virtues 
Way  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again.S/mfccsp. 

Wildse'rvice.  n.s.  [cratcegus,  Lat.]  A 

plant.  Miller. 
Wile.  n.  s.  [pde,  Sax.  wiel.  Island.]  A 

deceit ;  a  fraud  ;  a  trick ;  a  stratagem  ; 

a  practice  artful,  sly,  and  insidious. 
Their  leader  by  his  wiles  had  much  obtain'd. 

And  done  much  mischief  on  the  English  state. Dan. 
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'       My  sentence  is  for  open  war  ;  of  wiles. 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not;  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need.  Milton. 

Life  essay'd  the  surest  wile, 
Gilding  itself  with  Laura's  smile.  Roscommon. 

So  Sforza,  cursed  with  a  too  fertile  brain. 
Lost  by  his  wiles  the  pow'r  his  wit  did  gain.  Dry. 

The  heart  of  man  is  so  full  of  wilts,  artifices,  arid 
deceit,  there  is  no  guessing  at  what  he  is  from  his 
speeches.  Addison. 

Wisdom 's  above  suspecting  wiles, 
The  queen  of  learning  gravely  smiles.  Swift. 
Wi'lful.  adj.  [iv ill  and  full.] 

1 .  Stubborn  ;    contumacious ;    perverse ; 
inflexible. 

The  wilful  never  want  woe.  Proverb. 

2.  Done  or  suffered  by  design, 

Sthenobo-a  herself  did  choak 
With  wilful  cord,  for  wanting  of  her  will.  Spenser. 

Thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  heav'n,  all  places  thou. 
Who  for  my  V}ilful  crime  art  banish'd  hence.  Milt. 

The  silent  stranger  stood  amaz'd  to  see 
Contempt  of  wealth,  and  wilful  poverty.  Dryden. 

By  chance  he  ancient  amities  forgot. 
Or  else  cxpung'd  them  with  one  wilful  blot : 
Nor  knew  he  God  nor  man,  nor  faith,  nor  friends, 
But  for  by-purposes,  and  worldly  ends.  Harte. 

Wi'lfully.  adv.  [from  wilful.] 
J,  Obstinately ;  stubbornly. 

The  mother,  who  being  determinately,  least  1 
should  say  of  a  great  lady  wilfully,  bent  to  marry 
her  to  Demagoras,  tried  all  ways  which  a  wifly 
and  hard-hearted  mother  could  devise.  Sidnev- 

Evil  could  she  conceal  her  fire,  and  wilfully 
persevered  she  in  it.  Sidney. 

Religion  is  matter  of  our  freest  choice  ;  and  if 
men  will  obstinately  and  wilj'uliy  set  themselves 
against  it,  there  is  no  remedy.  Tillotson. 
2,  By  design ;  on  purpose. 

I'hat  will  carry  us,  if  we  do  not  wilfully  betray 
our  succours,  through  all  difficulties.  Hammond. 

If  you  do  not  wilfully  pass  over  any  of  your 
greater  offences,  but  confess  particularly,  and  re- 
pent seriously,  of  them,  God  will  more  easily  pass 
by  your  lesser  infirmities.  Bishop  Taylor. 

This  let  him  know  ; 
Lest,  wilfully  oifeiiding,  he  pretend 
Surprisal.  Milton. 

Wi'lfulness.  n.  s.  [from  wilful.]  Ob- 
stinacy ;  stubbornness ;  perverseness. 

So  full  of  wilfubiess  and  self-liking  is  our  nature, 
that  without  some  definitive  sentence,  which,  be- 
ing given,  may  stand,  small  hope  there  is  that 
strifes  will  end.  Hooker 

'I'hy  causeless  ruth  repress ; 
He  that  his  sorrow  sought  through  wilfulness, 
And  his  foe  fetter'd  would  release  again. 
Deserves  to  taste  his  folly's  fruit.  Spenser. 

Never  hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once, 
As  in  this  king.  Shakesp. 

Sins  of  jjresumption  are  such  as  proceed  from 
pride,  arrogancy,  wilfulness,  and  haughtiness  of 
man's  heart.  Perkins. 

A  stiff  and  stubborn  obstinacy  is  not  so  much 
firmness  and  resolution,  as  «ii//'u/ness.  L'Estrange. 

That  is  not  hastily  to  be  interpreted  obstiiiacj 
or  wilfulness,  which  is  the  natural  product  of  their 
age.  Locke. 

Wi'lily.  adv.  [from  will/.]  By  strata- 
gem; fraudulently. 

They  did  work  wilily,  and  went  and  made  as 

if  they  had  been  amoassadors.  Joshua. 

Wi'liness,  n.  s.  [from  wily.]  Cunning; 
guile. 

The  ungodly,  for  his  own  lust,  doth  persecute 
the  poor ;  let  them  be  taken  in  the  crafty  wiliness 
that  they  have  imagined.  Psalm  x.  2. 

She  supplied  the  weakness  of  force  by  wilinest 
of  art,  and  advantage  of  treaty. Hoioei's  Voc.  Forest. 
WILL.  71.  s.  [pilla,  Sax.  wille,  Dut.] 
1,  That  power  by  which  we  desire  and 
purpose ;  velleity. 

What  freedom  the  will  naturally,  under  this 
corrupt  state,  hatU,  I  do  not  consider.  Hammond. 
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Tlie  will  cannot  be  constrained.  Perhins 
Two  principal  fountains  there  are  of  liunian  ac 
tions,  Itnowledge  and  will;  which  will,  in  things 
tending  towards  any  end,  is  termed  choice. Hoo/cer, 

2.  Choice  ;  arbitrary  determination. 

Will  is  tiie  power  which  the  mind  has  to  order 
the  conside  ration  of  any  idea,  or  the  forbearing  to 
consider  it,  or  to  prefer  the  raotinu  of  any  part  of 
the  body  to  its  rest,  and  vice  versa,  Locke- 
Is  it  her  nature,  or  is  it  her  udll, 
To  be  so  cruel  to  an  humble  foe  ? 

If  nature,  then  slie  may  it  mend  with  sliill  ; 
It  tcili,  then  stie  at  will  may  will  forego.  Spenser, 
These  things  liave  a  shew  of  wisdom  in  will 
worship  and  humility.  Colossians,  ii.  Ho. 

Will  holds  the  serpent  in  the  soul, 
And  on  the  passions  of  the  heart  doth  reign. Davies, 
The  truth  is,  such  a  man  understands  by  hi; 
will,  and  believes  a  thing  true  or  false,  merely  as  it 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  a  violent  inclination  ;  and 
therefore,  whilst  that  inclination  lasts  in  it: 
strength,  he  discovers  nothing  of  thediflerent  de 
grees  of  evidence.  Atterbury. 

3.  Discretion  ;  choice. 
Religion  was  observed  in  the  beginning  of  the 

world,  before  there  were  civil  laws  amongst  them 
1  mean  any  other  than  the  meer  wills  of  thei 
princes  and  governors.  Wilkim. 
Go,  then,  the  guilty  at  thy  u'i!/ chastise.  Pope. 

4.  Command ;  direction. 
At  his  first  sight  the  mountains  are  shaken,  and 

at  liis  ivill  the  south  wind  bloweth. £cc(es.  xliii.  16 
.  Our  prayers  should  be  according  to  the  will  of 
God  ;  they  should  have  nothing  in  them  but  what 
is  wise,  and  holy,  and  heavenly.  Law. 

5.  Disposition;  inclination ;  desire. 

I  make  bold  to  press  upon  you  with  so  little 
preparation. — You  re  welcome  ;  what's  your 

Shakesp. 

He  hath  a  will,  he  hath  a  power  to  perforin. 

Drummond. 

He  said,  and  with  so  good  a  will  to  die 
Did  to  his  breast  the  fatal  point  apply  ; 
It  found  his  heart.  Drydea. 

6.  Power ;  government. 

Deliver  ine  not  over  unto  the  will  of  mine  ene- 
mies. Psalms. 

He  had  hisujiW  of  his  maid  before  he  could  go  ; 
he  had  the  mastery  of  liis  parents  ever  since  he 
could  prattle;  and  why, now  he  is  grown  up,  must 
he  be  restrained  ?  Locke. 

7.  Divine  determination. 

I  would  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an 
acre  of  barren  ground.  The  wills  above  be  done  ; 
but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  Shakesp. 

8.  Testament;    disposition  of  a  dying 
man's  effects. 

Another  branch  of  their  revenue  still  . 
Remains,  beyond  their  boundless  right  to  kill. 
Their  father  yet  alive,  impower'd  to  make  a  will. 

Drydcn. 

Do  men  make  their  last  wills  by  word  of  mouth 
only Stephens's  Sermons. 
9-  Good-ivill.    Favour ;  kindness. 

I'll  to  the  doctor,  he  hath  my  good-will, 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page.  Shak. 

10.  Good-will.    Right  intention. 

Some  preach  Christ  of  envy,  and  some  of  good- 
will. Phil.  I.  lb. 

11.  Ill-will.    Malice;  mah'gnity. 
Will  with  a  wisp.  n.  s.  Jack  with  a  lan- 

thorn. 

Will  with  the  wisp  is  of  around  figure,  in  bigness 
Jike  theflame  of  a  candle  ;  but  sometimes  broader, 
and  like  a  bundle  of  twigs  set  on  fire.  It  some- 
times gives  a  brighter  light  than  that  of  a  wax 
candle  ;  at  other  times  more  obscure,  and  of  a 
purple  colour.  When  viewed  near  at  hand,  it 
shines  less  than  at  a  distance.  They  wander  about 
in  the  air,  not  far  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; 
and  are  more  frequent  in  places  that  are  unctuous, 
mouldy,  marshy,  and  abounding  witli  reeds.  They 
haunt  burying-places,  places  of  execution,  dung- 
hills. They  commonly  appear  in  summer  and  at 
the  beginning  of  autumn,  and  are  generally  at  the 
height  of  about  six  feet  from  the  ground.  Now 
they  dilate  themselves,  and  now  contract ;  now 
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they  go  on  like  waves,  and  rain  as  it  were  sparks  I 
of  fire,  but  they  burn  nothing.  They  follow  those 
that  run  away,  and  fly  from  those  that  follow  tliem 
Some  t  hat  have  been  catched  were  o  bserved  to  con 
sist  of  a  shiniijg,  viscous,  and  gelatinous  matt 
like  the  spawn  of  frogs,  not  iiot  or  burning,  but 
only  shining  ;  so  that  the  matter  seems  to  be  phos- 
phorus, prepared  and  raised  from  putrified  plants 
or  carcasses  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  is  con 
densed  by  the  cold  of  the  evening,  and  ther 
shines.  Muschenbroek. 

Will-a-wisp  misleads  night-faring  clowns 
O'er  hills  and  sinking  bogs.  Gay 

To  Will.  v.  a.  [wilgan,Goth.  piUan,  Sax 
willen,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  desire  that  any  thing  should  be,  or 
be  done ;  or  not  be,  or  not  be  done 

To  will,  is  to  bend  our  souls  to  the  having  or 
doing  of  that  which  they  ste  to  be  good.  Hooker 

Let  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood, 
As  will  the  rest  ;  so  willeth  Winchester.  Shakesp. 

I  speak  not  of  God's  determining  his  own  will, 
but  his  predetermining  the  acts  of  our  will.  There 
is  as  great  ditFerence  betwixt  these  two,  as  betwixt 
my  loilling  a  lawful  thing  myself,  and  my  inducing 
another  man  to  do  that  which  is  unlawful. 

Hammond  071  Fundamentals. 

Whosoever  wills  the  doing  of  a  tiling,  if  th 
doing  of  it  be  in  his  power,  he  will  certainly  do  it 
and  whosoever  does  not  do  that  thing  which  he 
has  in  his  power  to  do,  does  not  properly  will  it 

South. 

A  man  that  sits  still  is  said  to  be  at  liberty,  be- 
cause he  can  walk  it  he  toUls  it.  Locke. 

2.  To  be  inclined,  or  resolved  to  have. 

She 's  too  rough  for  me  ; 
There,  tliere,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife?  Shak. 

3.  To  command  ;  to  direct. 
St.  Paul  did  will  them  of  Corinth,  every  man  to 

lay  up  somewhat  on  the  Sunday,  and  to  reserve 
it  in  store  for  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  there.  Hooker. 

How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise. 
When  man  was  icill'd  to  love  his  enemies  ?  Shak 

Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours. 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms, 
Our  armour 's  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best ; 
Then  reason  wills  our  hearts  should  be  as  good. 

Sliakcsp. 

He  willed  him  to  be  of  good  comfort,  promising 
to  bestow  upon  him  whatsoever  he  should  win. 

Knolles 

If  they  liad  any  business,  his  majesty  «i7/c(/ 
that  they  should  attend.  Clarendon. 

'Tis  yours,  O  queen  !  to  will 
The  work,  which  duty  binds  me  to  fulfil.  Dryden. 

4.  It  has  a  loose  and  slight  signification. 
Let  the  circumstances  of  life  be  what  or  where 

they  will,  a  man  should  never  neglect  improve- 
ment. Watts. 

It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  future  tense, 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  show  or  limit 
the  signification 

/  will  come.  I  am  determined  to 
come :  importing  choice 

Thou  wilt  come.  It  must  be  so  that 
thou 


must  come,  importing  necessity  ; 
or,  it  shall  be  that  thou  shalt  come,  im- 
porting choice. 

Wilt  thou  come  ?  Hast  thou  deter- 
mined to  come?  iiTiporting  choice. 

He  will  come.  He  is  resolved  to 
come ;  or,  it  must  be  that  he  must  come : 
importing  either  choice  or  necessity. 

It  will  come.  It  must  so  be  that  it 
must  come ;  importing  necessity. 

The  plural  follows  the  analogy  of  the 
singular. 

Wi'lli  and  Vili,  among  the  English  Sax- 
ons, as  viele  at  this  day  among  the  Ger- 
mans, signified  many.    So  willielmus  is 
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the  defender  of  many ;  wilfred,  peace 
to  many;  which  are  answered  in  sense 
and  signification  by  Polymachus,  Poly- 
crates,  and  Polyphilus.G/ftson's  Camden. 
Wj'lling.  adj.  [from  it;e7/.] 

1 .  Inclined  to  any  thing ;  consenting ;  not 
disposed  to  refuse. 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pays 
The  rigid  satisfaction.  Milton. 

Can  any  man  trust  a  better  support,  under  af- 
fliction, than  the  friendship  of  Omnipotence,  who 
is  both  able  and  willing,  and  knows  how  to  relieve 
him?  Bentley, 

2.  Pleased ;  desirous. 
He,  willing  to  please  one  in  authority,  forced 

all  his  skill  to  make  the  resemblance  of  the  best 
fashion.  Wisdom. 
He  stoop'd  with  weary  wings  and  willing  feet. 

Milton. 

3.  Favourable ;  well  disposed  to  any  thing. 

As  many  as  were  willing-heaited  brought  brace- 
lets and  earrings.  Exodus,  xxxv.  22. 

4.  Ready;  complying. 
Religion  hath  force  to  qualify  all  sorts  of  men, 

to  make  governors  the  apter  to  rule  with  con- 
science, inferiors  for  conscience  sake  the  willinger 
to  obey.  Hooker, 
We 've  willing  dames  enough.  Shakesp. 

5.  Chosen. 
They're  held  with  his  melodious  harmony 

In  willing  chains,  and  sweet  captivity.  Milton, 

6.  Spontaneous. 
Forbear,  if  thou  hast  pity  ; 

These  groans  proceed  not  from  a  senseless  plant; 
No  spouts  of  blood  run  willing  from  a  tree.  Dryd. 

7.  Consenting. 
How  can  hearts  not  free  serve  wUling?  Milt, 

Wi'llingly.  adv.  [from  will.] 
1 .  With  one's  own  consent ;  without  dis- 
like ;  without  reluctance. 

That  preservation  of  peace  and  unity  amongst 
Christian  churches  should  be  by  all  good  means 
procured,  we  join  most  willingly  and  gladly  with 
them.  '  Hooker. 

I  dare  not  make  myself  so  guilty. 
To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  title 


Your  master  wed  me  to.  Shakesp. 

This  ransom,  if  my  whole  inheritance 
May  compass  it,  shall  willingly  be  paid.  Milton. 
By  one's  own  desire. 

The  condition  of  that  people  is  not  so  much  to 
be  envied,  as  some  would  willingly  represent  it. 

Addison. 

Wi'llingness.  n.s.  [from  willing.]  Con- 
sent ;  freedom  from  reluctance ;  ready 
compliance. 

We  praise  the  tilings  we  hear  with  much  more 
willingness  than  those  we  see  ;  because  we  envy 
the  present,  and  reverence  the  past ;  thinking 
ourselves  instructed  by  the  one,  and  overlaid  by 
the  other.  Ben  Jonson. 

It  is  not  doing  good  after  that  same  wonderful 
manner  that  Christ's  example  obligeth  us  unto, 
but  to  a  like  willingness  and  readiness  to  do  good, 
as  far  as  our  power  reacheth.  Calamy. 

Fear  never  yet  a  generous  mind  did  gain  ; 
We  yield  on  parley,  but  are  slorm'd  in  vain; 
Constraint,  in  all  things,  makes  the  pleasure  less  ; 
Sweet  is  the  love  which  comes  with  willinmess. 

Vryden. 

Wi'llow.  n,s,  [pehe,  Sax.  salix,  Lat. 
gwilou,  Welsh.]  A  tree  worn  by  for- 
lorn lovers. 

It  hath  amentaceous  flowers,  consisting  of  seve- 
ral stamina,  which  are  collected  into  a  spike,  but 
are  barren.  The  embryos  are  produced  upon  dif- 
ferent trees  from  the  male  flowers,  and  afterwards 
become  a  fruit  or  husk,  shaped  like  a  cone,  open- 
ing in  two  parts,  and  containing  downy  seeds. 

Miller. 

I  offered  him  my  company  to  a  willow  tree,  to 
make  him  a  garland,  as  being  forsaken  ;  to  bind 
him  up  a  rod,  as  being  worthy  to  be  wliipt.  Shak. 
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Upon  the  wild  sea  banks, 
i'ell  liini,  in  hope  he'll  p 


In  such  a  nitjht 
Stood  Dido  with  n  willmo  in  her  hand 

Shakesp 

hope  he'll  prove  a  widower  shortly 
I  wear  the  v  illow  garland  for  his  sake.  Shakes), 
When  heaven's  burning  eye  the  fields  invades, 
To  marshes  he  resorts  obscur'd  with  reeds. 
And  hoary  willows  which  the  moisture  feeds. 

Sandys. 

Afflicted  Israel  shall  sit  weeping  down, 
Their  harps  upon  the  neigh b'ring  uiiWoios  hung. 
No  j'>yous  hymn  encouraging  their  tongue.  Prior. 

Wi  LLOWisH.  adj.  [from  willow.']  Resem 
bling  the  colour  of  willow. 

Make  his  body  with  greenish  coloured  crewel, 
or  willou'ish  colour.  ]Valton. 
I  LLOWWEED.  n.  s.  [from  willow  and 
treed;  lysimachia,  Lat.]  A  plant.  Ainsw. 
Wi  LLOWwoRT.  n.  s.  A  plant.  Miller. 
Wi'ly.  adj.  [from  ?y/7e.]  Cunning;  sly; 
fril!  of  stratagem;  fraudulent;  insidious; 
subtle ;  mischievously  artful. 

They  are  so  cautelous  and  wily  headed,  especial 
iy  being  men  of  small  practice  in  law  matters,  that 
you  would  wonder  whence  they  borrow  suci 
subtilities  and  shifts.  Spenser 

In  the  zvily  snake 
Whatever  slights,  none  would  suspicious  mark, 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtilty 
Proceeding.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Since  this  false,  wilt/,  doubling  disposition  of 
mind  is  so  intolerably  mischievous  to  society,  God 
is  sometimes  pleased,  in  mere  compassion  to  men, 
to  give  them  warning  of  it,  by  setting  some  odd 
mark  upon  such  Cains.  South. 

My  wily  nurse  by  long  experience  found, 
And  first  discover'd  to  my  soul  its  wuund  ; 
'Tis  love,  said  she.  Dryden. 
Wi'mble.  n.  s.  [wimpel,  old  Dut.  from 
wemelen,  to  bore.]    An  instrument  with 
which  holes  are  bored. 

At  harvest-home,  trembling  to  approach 
The  little  barrel  which  he  fears  to  broach, 
He  'ssays  the  wimble,  often  draws  it  back. 
And  deals  to  thirsty  servants  but  a  imacV.. Dryden. 

As  when  a  shipwright  stands  his  workmen  o'er. 
Who  ply  the  wimble,  some  huge  beam  to  bore  ;] 
Urg'd  on  all  hands  it  nimbly  spins  about. 
The  grain  deep  piercing  till  it  scoops  it  out.  Pope, 

The  trepan  is  like  a  wimble  used  by  joiners. 

Sliarp. 

Wi'mble.  adj.  Active;  nimble;  shifting 
to  and  fro.  Such  seems  to  be  the  mean- 
ing here. 

He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight. 
From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light, 

And  oft  the  purnies  latched  : 
Therewith  afraid  I  ran  away  ; 
But  he,  that  earst  seem'd  but  to  play, 

A  shaft  in  earnest  snatched.  Spenser. 

Wi'mple.  n.  s.  [guimple,  Fr.]  A  hood  ; 
a  veil.  It  is  printed  in  Spenser,  perhaps 
by  mistake,  wimble. 

So  fair  and  fresh,  as  fairest  flower  in  May, 
For  she  had  laid  her  mournful  stole  aside. 
And  widow-like  sad  wimble  thrown  away  .Spenser. 

The  Lord  will  take  away  the  changeable  suits 
of  apparel,  and  the  wimples,  and  the  crisping  pins. 

Isaiah,  ii,  22. 

Wi'mple.  w.  s.  [peplion,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
To  Wi'mple.  v.  a.    To  draw  down  as  a 
hood  or  veil. 

'i'he  same  did  hide 
tinder  a  veil  that  wimbled  was  full  low.  Spenser. 

Win,  whether  initial  or  final,  in  the  names 
of  men,  may  either  denote  a  masculine 
temper,  from  pm,  which  signifies  in 
Saxon,  war,  strength,  &c.  or  else  the 
general  love  and  esteem  he  hath  among 
the  people,  from  the  Saxon  pme,  i.  e. 
dear,  beloved.  In  the  names  of  places 
it  implies  a  battle  fought  there.  Gibson. 


WIN 

To  Win.  v.  a.  pret.  wan  and  won  ;  part 
pass  tvo7i.  [pmna,  Sax.  winnen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  gain  by  conquest. 

The  town  of  Gaza,  where  the  enemy  lay  en 
camped,  was  not  so  strong  but  it  might  be  u-on. 

KnoU.es 

He  gave  him  a  command  in  his  navy,  and  ui 
der  his  good  conduct  jnort  many  islands.  Heylyn 
His  whole  descent,  who  thus  shall  Canaan  win. 

Milton 

Follow  chearful  to  the  trembling  town  ; 
Press  but  an  entrance,  and  presume  it  won.  Dryd 

2.  To  gain  the  victory  in  a  contest. 

Loyalty  is  still  the  same, 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game  : 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Altho'  it  be  not  shin'd  upon.  Hudibras. 
I  five  years  at  Tarentum  wan 
The  questorship,  and  then  our  love  began. 

Denhnn^ 

Thy  well-breath'd  horse 
Impels  the  flying  car,  and  wins  the  course.  Dryd. 

3.  To  gain  something  withheld^  or  some- 
thing valuable. 

When  you  see  my  son,  tell  liim,  that  his  sword 
can  never  win  the  honour  that  he  loses.  Shakesp. 

Resolv'd  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray.  Pope. 

4.  To  obtain ;  to  allure  to  kindness  or 
compliance. 

Thy  virtue  wan  me ;  with  virtue  preserve  me. 
Dost  thou  love  rae  ?  Keep  me  then  still  worthy 
to  be  beloved.  Sidney. 

Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me. 

Shakesp 

5.  To  gain  by  play. 

He  had  given  a  disagreeable  vote  in  parliament, 
for  which  reason  not  a  man  would  have  so  much 
correspondence  with  him  as  to  win  his  money. 

Addison 

6.  To  gain  by  persuasion. 

They  win  great  numbers  to  receive 
With  joy  the  tidings  brought  from  heav'n. Milton. 

7.  To  gain  by  courtship. 

She's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd  ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won.  Shakesji. 
No  tears,  Celia,  now  shall  win 
My  resolv'd  heart  to  return  ; 

1  have  search'd  thy  soul  within, 
And  find  nought  but  pride  and  scorn.  Careic. 
That  flood  witness'd  his  inconstant  flame. 
When  thus  he  swore,  and  won  the  yielding  dame. 

Gay. 

To  Win.  v.  n. 

1.  To  gain  the  victory. 

Nor  is  it  aught  but  just. 
That  he,  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  won. 
Should  win  in  arms.  Milton. 

2.  To  gain  influence  or  favour. 

You  express  yourself  very  desirous  to  win  upon 
the  judgment  of  your  master,  and  not  u]K)n  his 
affections  only.  Bacon. 

You  have  a  softness  and  beneficence  winning  on 
the  hearts  of  others.  Dryden. 

Thy  words  like  musick  every  breast  coiitroul. 
Steal  thro'  the  air,  and  win  upon  the  soul.  Pope. 

3.  To  gain  ground. 
The  rabble  will  in  timet;;m  upon  power.  Shak. 

i.  To  be  conqueror  or  gainer  at  play. 

Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night  : 
My  mind's  not  on't,  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 
— Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before. 
— But  little,  Charles  ; 

Nor  shall  not,  when  my  fancy's  on  my  p\ay. Shak. 

To  Wince,  v.  n.  [gwingo,  W^elsh.]  To 
kick,  as  impatient  of  a  rider,  or  of  pain. 

I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb, 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word.  Shak. 

Room,  room,  for  my  horse  will  wince. 
If  he  came  within  so  many  yards  of  a  prince. 

Ben  Jonson. 

The  angry  beast  did  straight  resent 
The  wrong  done  to  his  fundament. 
Began  to  kick,  and  fling,  and  wince. 
As  if  h'  had  been  beside  his  sense.  Hudibras. 


WIN 

Wi'ncer.  n.  s.  [from  wince.']  A  kicking 
beast. 

Winch,  n.s.  [guincher,  Fr,  to  twist.]  A 
windlace ;  something  held  in  the  hand 
by  which  a  wheel  or  cylinder  is  turned. 
Put  a  win<-h  with  the  wheel.  Mortimer. 

To  Winch,  v.  a.  [The  same  with  irince  ; 
or  perhaps  from  guincher,  Fr.  to  twist ; 
winch  signifying  sometimes  to  writhe  or 
contort  the  body.]  To  kick  with  im- 
patience ;  to  shrink  from  any  uneasiness. 

We  who  have  free  souls 
It  touches  not :  let  the  gall'd  jade  winch, 
Our  withers  are  unwrung.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Have  these  bones  rattled,  and  this  head  ^ 
So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled  ! 
Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  it.  Hudibras. 

This  last  allusion  gaul  d  the  panther  more  ; 
Yet  seem'd  she  not  to  winch,  though  shrewdly 
pain'd.  Dryden. 

Iheir  consciences  are  galled  ;  and  this  makes 
them  winch  and  fling,  as  if  they  had  some  mettle. 

2tilotS07l. 

Wi'ncopipe.  n.s. 

'f  here  is  a  small  red  flower  in  the  stubble-fields, 
which  country  people  call  the  wincopipe ;  which 
if  it  opens  in  the  morning,  you  may  be  sure  a  fair 
day  will  follow.  Bacon. 

Wind.  n.  s.  [pinb.  Sax.  tvind,  Dut.  gwiint, 
.Welsh.] 

1 .  Wind  is  when  any  tract  of  air  moves 
from  the  place  it  is  in,  to  any  other, 
with  an  impetus  that  is  sensible  to  us  : 
wherefore  it  was  not  ill  called  by  the 
ancients  a  swifter  course  of  air ;  a  flow- 
ing wave  of  air ;  a  flux,  effusion,  or  stream 
of  air.  Muschenbrock. 

The  worthy  fellow  is  our  general.  He's  the  rock, 
the  oak,  not  to  be  wind  shaken.  Shak.  Corioiamis. 

Love's  heraldashould  be  thoughts 
Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun  beams. 
Driving  back  sh.idows  over  low'riiig  hills. 
Therefore  do  i;inible-pinion'd  doves  draw  love  ; 
And  therefore  halh  the  wind-iwih  Cupid  wings. 

Shakesp. 

Falmouth  lietli  farther  out  in  the  trade  way, 
and  so  oft'ereth  a  sooner  opportunity  to  wind- 
driven  ships  than  Ply  mouth.  Carew. 

Wind  is  notliiiig  but  a  violent  motion  of  the  air, 
produced  by  its  rarefaction  more  in  one  place  than 
another,  by  the  sun-beams,  the  attractions  of  the 
moon,  and  the  combinations  of  the  earth's  mo- 
tions. Cheyne. 

2.  Direction  of  the  blast  from  a  particular 
point ;  as  eastward,  westward. 

I'll  give  thee  a  wind  ; 
I  myself  have  all  the  other, 
And  the  very  points  they  blow  ; 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know 
1'  th'  shipuian's  card.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

In  the  year  13tX),  one  Flavio  of  Malphi,  in  the 
realm  of  Naples,  found  out  the  compass,  or  piiis 
nautica,  consisting  of  eij;ht  winds  only,  the  four 
principal,  and  four  collateral ;  and  not  long  after, 
the  people  of  Bruges  and  Antwerp  perfected  that 
excellent  invention,  adding  twenty-fourotliersub- 
ordinate  winds  or  points.  Heylyn. 

3.  Breath ;  power  or  act  of  respiration. 

If  my  toind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my 
prayers,  I  would  repent.  Slaikesp. 

His  wind  he  never  took  whilst  the  cup  was  at 
his  mouth,  but  justly  observed  the  rule  of  drink- 
ing with  one  breath.  Hake. 

The  perfume  of  the  flowers,  and  their  virtues 
to  cure  shortness  of  ivind  in  pursy  old  men,  seems 
to  agree  most  with  the  orange.  Temple. 

It  stopp'd  at  once  the  passage  of  his  mind. 
And  the  free  soul  to  flitting  air  resign'd.  Vryden. 
4'.  Air  caused  by  any  action. 

On  each  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  divers  colour'd  fans,  whose  itiiiid  did  seera 
To  glow  the  delicate  cii'  eks  which  they  did  cool. 

Shakesp. 
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In  an  organ,  from  one  blast  of  wind. 
To  many  a  row  of  pipes  tlie  sound-board  breathes. 

Milton. 

5.  Breath  modulated  by  an  instrument. 

Where  the  air  is  peat,  there  breath  or  other 
blowing,  which  carries  but  a  gentle  percussion, 
suffices  to  create  sound  ;  as  in  pipes  and  wind  in- 
struments. Bacon. 

Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind  ; 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind. 

Dryden, 

6.  Air  impregnated  with  scent. 

A  hare  had  long  escap'd  pursuing  hounds. 
By  often' shifting  into  distant  grounds. 
Till  finding  all  Ins  artifices  vain. 
To  save  his  life,  he  leap'd  into  the  main. 
But  there,  alas  !  lie  could  no  safety  find, 
A  pack  of  dog-fish  had  liim  in  the  wind.  Swift. 
7'  Flatulence  ;  windiness. 

It  turns 

Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind.  Milt. 

5.  Any  thing  insignificant  or  light  as 
wind. 

Think  not  with  wind  of  airy  threats  to  awe. 

Milton. 

9.  Down  the  wind.    To  decay. 

A  man  that  had  a  great  veneration  for  an  image 
in  his  house,  found  that  the  more  he  [irayed  to  it 
to  prosper  him  in  the  world,  the  more  lie  went 
dmcn  ihtwind  still.  L'Estrange. 

10.  To  take  or  have  the  wind.  To  gain 
or  have  the  upper  hand. 

Let  a  king  in  council  beware  how  he  opens  his 
own  inclinations  too  much;  for  else  counsellors 
will  but  take  the  wind  of  him,  instead  of  giving 
free  counsel.  Bacon. 

To  Wind.  v.  a.  prefer,  wound,  in  Pope 
winded;  part,  wound,  [pmban.  Sax. 
loinden,  Diit.  from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  blow;  to  sound  by  inflation, 
'llie  squire  'gan  nigher  to  approach, 

And  wind  his  horn  under  the  castle  wall. 

That  w  ith  the  noise  it  shook  as  it  would  fall. Spens. 

Every  Triton's  horn  is  winding, 
Welcome  to  the  wat'ry  plain.  Dryden. 

Ye  vig'rous  swains  I  while  youth  ferments  your 
blood, 

Wind  the  shrill  horn,  or  spread  the  waving  net. 

Pope. 

2.  To  turn  round  ;  to  twist. 

Nero  could  touch  and  time  the  harp  well ;  but 
in  government  sometimes  he  used  to  wind  the  pins 
too  hi^li,  and  sometimes  let  them  down  too  low. 

Bacon. 

The  figure  of  a  sturdy  woman,  done  by  Michael 
Angelo,  washing  and  winding  of  linen  cloaths  ;  in 
which  act  she  wrings  out  the  water  that  made  the 
fountain.  Wotton. 

Wind  the  wood-bine  round  this  arbour.  Mittnn. 

3.  To  regulate  in  motion  ;  to  turn  to  this 
or  that  direction. 

He  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat. 
As  if  an  angel  dropt  down  from  the  clouds, 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

Shakesp. 

In  a  commonwealth  or  realm. 
The  government  is  called  the  helm  ; 
With  which,  like  vessels  under  sail, 
They're  turn'd  and  winded  by  the  tail.  Hudibras. 

4 .  To  nose ;  to  follow  byscent. 

■  5.  To  turn  by  shifts  or  expedients. 

Whence  turning  of  religion's  made 
The  means  to  turn  and  wind  a  trade.  Hudibras. 

Mr.  Whiston  did  not  caie  to  give  more  than 
short,  general  hints  of  this  famous  challenge,  and 
the  issue  of  it ;  but  he  endeavours  to  wind  and 
turn  himseltevery  way  to  evade  its  force.  Waterl. 

6.  To  introduce  by  insinuation. 

You  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  offices,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  t_vraiinical.  Shakesp.  Coriol. 

Edmund,  seek  him  out,  imid  me  into  him, 
frame  the  business  after  your  own  wisdom. 

Shakesp.  K.  Lear. 


Little  arts  and  dexterities  they  have  to  wind  in 
such  things  into  discourse. Goiie)7im«nt  of  the  Tong. 

7.  To  change. 

Were  our  legislature  vested  in  the  prince,  he 
might  wind  and  turn  our  constitution  at  his  plea- 
sure, and  shape  our  government  to  his  fancy. 

Addison. 

8.  To  entwist ;  to  enfold  ;  to  encircle. 
Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  u,'ifid  thee  in  my  arms. 

Shakesp. 

You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but  time 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance. S/ia/cesp. 

Sometime  am  1 
All  wound  with  adders,  who  with  cloven  tongues 
Do  hiss  me  info  madness.  Shakesp. 

9-  To  wind  out.    To  extricate. 

When  he  found  himself  dangerously  embarked, 
he  bethought  himself  of  all  possible  ways  to  dis- 
entangle himself,  and  to  wind  himself  out  of  the 
labyrinth  he  was  in.  Clarendon. 

10.  To  wind  up.  To  bring  to  a  small 
compass,  as  a  bottom  of  thread. 

Without  solemnly  winding  up  one  argument, 
and  intimating  that  he  began  another,  he  lets  his 
thoughts,  which  were  fully  possessed  of  the  mat- 
ter, run  in  one  continued  strain.  Locke. 

11-  To  wind  up.  [used  of  a  watch.]  To 
convolve  the  spring. 

I  frown  the  while,  and  perchance  wind  up  my 
watch,  or  play  with  some  rich  jewel.  Shak. 

12.  To  put  into  a  state  of  renovated  or 
continued  motion. 

Fate  seem'd  Ui  wind  him  np  for  fourscore  years. 
Yet  freshly  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more  : 
Till,  like  a  clock  wi,rii  out  witli  calling  time. 
The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  still.  Drt/d. 

Will  not  the  Author  of  the  universe,  having 
made  an  automaton  which  can  wi7id  up  itself,  see 
whether  it  hath  stood  still  or  gone  true  ?  Crew. 

Is  there  a  tongue,  like  Deha's  o'er  her  cup. 
That  runs  for  ages  without  winding  up  ?  Young. 

13.  To  ivindup.    To  raise  by  degrees. 
These  he  did  so  wind  up  to  his  purpose,  that 

they  withdrew  frcim  the  court.  Haywurd. 

When  they  could  not  coolly  convince  him,  they 
railed, and  called  him  an  hcretick  :  thus  thev  wound 
up  his  temper  to  a  pitch,  and  treacherously  made 
use  of  that  intinnity.  Atterbury. 

14.  To  wind  up.  To  straiten  a  string  by 
turning  that  on  which  it  is  rolled ;  to 
put  in  tune. 

Hylas  !  why  sit  we  mute. 
Now  that  each  bird  salutetli  the  spring 

Wind  up  the  slacken'd  strings  of  thy  lute, 
Never  canst  thou  want  matter  to  sing.  Waller. 

Your  lute  may  wind  hs  strings  but  little  higher. 
To  tune  their  notes  to  that  immortal  quire.  Prior, 
lb.  To  wind  up.    To  put  in  order  for  re- 
gular action :  from  a  watch. 

O  you  kind  gods  ! 
Cure  this  great  breach  of  his  abused  nature  ; 
Th'  untun  d  and  jarring  senses,  O  wind  up, 
Of  this  child  changed  father.  Shakesp. 

The  weyrd  sisters,  hand  in  hand, 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land. 
Thus  do  go  about,  about, 
'I'hrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine, 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine. 
Peace  !  the  charm's  wottnd  up.       Shak.  Macbeth. 

To  Wind.  v.  n. 

1.  To  turn;  to  change. 

So  swift  your  judgments  turn  and  wind, 
You  cast  our  fleetest  wits  a  mile  behind.  Dryden. 

2.  To  turn  ;  to  be  convolved. 

Some  plants  can  support  themselves  ;  and  some 
others  creep  along  the  ground,  or  wind  about  other 
trees,  and  cannot  support  themselves. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Stairs  of  a  solid  newel  spread  only  upon  one 
small  newel,  as  the  several  folds  of  fans  spread 
about  their  centre  ;  but  these,  because  they  some- 
times winji,  and  sometimes  fly  off  from  lhat  wind- 
in" ,  take  more  room  up  in  the  staircase.  Moaon. 

3.  To  move  round. 


If  aught  obstruct  thj' course,  yet  stand  not  still. 
But  wi7id  about  till  thou  hast  topp'd  the  hili. Denh, 

4.  To  proceed  in  flexures. 

It  shall  not  wvnd  with  such  a  deep  indent. 
As  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here.  Shakesp. 

Ever  more  did  winde 
About  his  bosom  a  most  crafty  minde.  Chapman. 

He  winds  with  case 
Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  way. 
Amongst  innumerable  stars.     Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

It  was  a  rock,  winding  with  one  ascent.  MUt. 

The  silver  Thames,  her  own  domestick  flood. 
Shall  bear  her  vessels,  like  a  sweeping  train  ; 

And  often  wind,  as  of  his  mistress  proud. 
With  longing  eyes  to  meet  her  face  again.  Dryd. 

You  that  can  search  those  many-corner'd  minds. 
Where  woman's  crooked  fancy  turns  and  winds. 

Dryden. 

Still  fix  thy  eyes  intent  upon  the  throng, 
And,  as  the  passes  open,  wind  alo.ng.  Gay. 

5.  Wound  is  commonly  the  preterite.  Pope 
has  used  winded. 

Swift  ascending  from  the  azure  wave. 
He  took  the  path  that  winded  to  the  cave.  Pope. 

6.  To  be  extricated ;  to  be  disentangled : 
with  out. 

Long  lab'ring  underneath,  ere  they  could  wind 
Out  of  such  prison.  Milton. 

Wi'ndbound.  adj.  [wind  and  bound.] 
Confined  by  contrary  winds. 

Yet  not  for  this  the  windbowid  navy  weigh'd  ; 
Slack  were  their  sails, and  Neptune  disobey  A.Dry. 

When  I  bestir  myself,  it  is  high  sea  in  his 
house  ;  and  when  I  sit  still,  his  affairs  forsooth  are 
windbound.  Addison's  Spectator. 

Is  it  reasonable  that  our  English  fleet,  which 
used  to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  should  be  wind- 
bound  ?  Spectator. 
Wi'ndegg.  n.  s.  An  egg  not  impreg- 
nated ;  an  egg  that  does  not  contain  the 
principles  of  life. 

Sound  eggs  sink,  and  such  as  are  addled  swim  ; 
as  do  also  those  termed  hypenemia,  or  windeggs 
Brown's  Vulgar  Enours. 
Wi'nder.  n.  s.  [from  wind.] 

1.  An  instrument  or  person  by  which  any 
thing  is  turned  round. 

The  winder  shows  his  workmanship  so  rare 
As  doth  the  fleece  excel,  and  mocks  her  looser 
clew  ; 

As  neatly  bottom'd  up  as  nature  forth  it  drew. 

Drayton. 

To  keep  troublesome  servants  out  of  the  kit- 
chen, leave  the  winder  sticking  on  the  jack,  to  fall 
on  their  heads.  Swijt. 

2.  A  plant  that  twists  itself  round  others. 
Plants  that  put  forth  their  sap  hastily ,  have  their 

bodies  not  proportionable  to  their  length;  and 
therefore  they  are  uinders  and  creepers,  as  ivy  and 
bryony.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Wi  ndfall,  n.s.  [wind  and  fall.] 

1.  Fruit  blown  down  from  the  tree. 
Gather  now,  if  ripe,  your  winter  fruits,  as  ap- 
ples, to  prevent  their  falling  by  the  great  winds  ; 
also  gather  your  windfalls.        Evelyn's  Kalendar. 

2.  An  unexpected  legacy. 

Wi  NDFLOWER.  n.  s.  The  anemone.  A 
flower. 

Wi'ndgall.  n.s.  [wind  and  gall.] 

Windgalls  are  soft,  yielding,  flatulent  tumours 
or  bladders,  full  of  corrupt  jelly,  which  grow  upon 
each  side  of  the  fetlock  joints,  and  are  so  painful 
in  hot  weather  and  hard  ways,  that  they  make  a 
horse  to  halt.  They  are  caused  by  viulent  strain- 
ing, or  by  a  horse's  standing  on  a  sloping  floor,  or 
from  extreme  labour  and  heat,  or  by  blows. 

Farrier's  Diet. 

His  horse  infected  with  the  fashions,  full  of 
windgalls,  and  sped  with  spavins. 

Shak.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Wi'ndgun.  n.s.  [wind  ^nd  gun.]  Gun 
which  discharges  the  bullet  by  means  of 
wind  compressed. 
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The  wintl^in  is  charged  by  the  forcible  com- 
pression of  air,  being  injected  through  a  syringe  ; 
the  strife  and  distension  of  tlie  imprisoned  air 
serving,  by  the  lielp  of  little  falls  or  shuts  within, 
to  stop  and  keep  close  the  vents  by  which  it  was 
admitted.  ll'ilhins's  Mathem.  Magick. 

Forc'd  from  inndguns,  lead  itself  can  fly. 
And  pond'rous  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  the  sky. 

Wi  NDiNESS.  n.  s.  [from  windy.] 

1.  Fulness  of  wind  ;  flatulence. 

A  u'inditiiss  and  puffing  up  of  your  stomach  af- 
ter dinner,  and  in  the  morning. //an)ei/o;i  Consump. 

Orifices  are  prepared  for  the  letting  foith  of  the 
rarified  spirits  in  ructus,  ot windiness,  the  common 
elfects  of  all  fermented  Ijquors.  Floijeron  the  Hum, 

2.  Tendency  to  generate  wind. 

Sena  loseth  somewhat  of  its  windiness  by  decoct- 
ing ;  and,  generally,  subtile  or  windy  spirits  are 
taken  ofl"  by  incension  or  evaporation. 

Bacon' i  Nat.  Hist. 

3.  Tumour;  puffiness. 

From  this  his  modest  and  humble  charity,  vir- 
tues which  rarely  cohabit  with  the  swelling loindi- 
ness  of  much  knowledge,  issued  this. 

Brerewood  on  Languages. 

Wi'nding.  n.  s,  [from  wind.]  Flexure ; 
meander. 

It  was  the  pleasantcst  voyage  in  the  world  to 
follow  the  wiiulings  of  this  river  Inn,  through  such 
a  variety  of  pleasnig  scenes  as  the  course  of  it  na- 
turally led  us.  Addison  on  Italy. 

The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate  ; 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain. 
Nor  sees  with  how  mucli  art  tlie  windings  run, 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. 

Addison's  Cato. 

Wi'ndingsheet.  n.  s.  [wind  and  sheet.] 
A  sheet  in  Avhich  the  dead  are  enwi'ap- 
ped. 

These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  ivindingiheet ; 
My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre, 
For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go. 

Shakesp.  Henry  Yl. 

The  great  windingsheets,  that  bury  all  things  in 
oblivion,  are  deluges  and  earthquakes.  Bacon. 

The  chaste  Penelope  having,  as  she  thought, 
lost  Ulysses  at  sea,  employed  her  time  in  prepar- 
ing a  vxindingsheet  for  Laertes,  the  father  of  her 
husband.  Spectator. 

Wi'ndlass.  n.s.  [wind  and  lace.] 

1 .  A  handle  by  which  a  rope  or  lace  is 
wrapped  together  round  a  cylinder. 

2.  A  handle  by  which  any  thing  is  turned. 

Thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach. 
With  windlasses,  and  with  assays  of  bias. 
By  indirections  find  directions  out.  Shakesp. Ham. 

Wi'ndle.  n.s.  [from  To  ivind.]  A  spin- 
dle. Ainsworth. 

Wi'ndmill.  n.s.  [wind  andmi'W.]  A 
mill  turned  by  the  wind. 

We,  like  Don  Quixote,  do  advance 

Against  a  windmill  our  vain  lance.  Waller. 

Such  a  sailing  chariot  might  be  more  conveni- 
ently framed  with  moveable  sails,  whose  force  may 
be  impressed  from  their  motion,  equivalent  to 
those  in  a  windmill.  Wilkins. 

Windmills  grind  twice  the  quantity  in  an  hour 
that  watermiUs  do.  mortimers  Husbandry. 

His  fancy  has  made  a  giant  of  a  windmill,  and 
he's  now  engaging  it.  F.  Atterbury^ 

Wi  ndow,  n.  s.  [vindue,  Dan.  Skinner 
thinks  it  originally  ivind-door.] 

1 .  An  aperture  in  a  building  by  which  air 
and  light  are  intromitted. 

Being  one  day  at  my  window  all  alone. 
Many  strange  things  happened  me  to  see.  Spenser. 
A  fair  view  her  window  j'ields, 
The  town,  the  ri  rer,  and  the  fields.  Waller, 
He  through  a  little  window  cast  his  sight. 
Though  thick  of  bars  that  gave  a  scanty  light ; 
But  ev'n  that  glimmeringserv'd  him  to  descry 
Th'  inevitable  charms  of  Emily.  Vryden, 
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When  you  leave  the  windmvs  open  for  air,  leave 
books  on  the  wintiimj-seat,  that  they  may  get  air 
too.  Swift, 

2.  The  frame  of  glass  or  any  other  mate- 
rials that  cover  the  aperture. 

To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes  : 
Sleeping  or  waking,  oh  defend  me  still ! 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 
In  the  sun's  light,  let  into  my  darkened  cham- 
ber through  a  small  round  hole  in  my  window- 
sh  utter,  at  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  win- 
dow. I  placed  a  lens.         -  i     Newton's  Opticks. 

3.  Lines  crossing  each  other. 

The  favourite,  that  just  begins  to  prattle, 
Is  very  humoursome,  and  makes  great  clutter. 
Till  he  has  windows  on  his  bread  and  hatter. King. 

4.  An  aperture  resembling  a  window. 
To  Wi'ndow.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  furnish  with  windows. 
Between  these  half  columns  above,  the  whole 

room  vtsLS  windowed  round.    Wotton's  Architecture. 

With  pert  flat  eyes  she  window'd  well  its  head  ; 
A  brain  of  feathers,  and  a  heart  of  lead. Pojje'sDii. 

2.  To  place  at  a  window. 

Wouldst  thou  be  windmu'd  in  great  Rome,  and 
see 

Thy  master  thus  withpleacht  arms,  bending  down 

His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued 

To  penetrative  shame  ?  Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleopa. 

3.  To  break  into  openings. 
Poor  naked  wretches,  whereso'er  you  are, 

'i'hat  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm. 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?       Shakes]),  K.  Lear. 

Wi'ndpipe.  M.S.  [wind  and  pipe.]  The 
passage  for  the  breath  ;  the  aspera  ar- 
teria. 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dogs,  let  man  go  free, 
And  let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  suffocate. 

Shak.  Henry  V. 

The  wezzon,  rough  artery,  or  windpipe,  is  a  part 
inservient  to  voice  and  respiration  ;  thereby  the 
air  descendeth  unto  the  lungs,  and  is  communi- 
cated unto  the  heart.  Brown. 

The  quacks  of  government,  who  sat 
At  th'  unregarded  helm  of  state, 
Consider'd  timely  how  t*  withdraw. 
And  save  their  windpipes  from  the  law.  Hudibras. 

Because  continual  respiration  is  necessary  for 
the  support  of  our  lives,  the  windpipe  is  made  with 
annulary  cartilages.  Ray. 

The  windpipe  divides  itself  into  a  great  number 
of  branches,  called  bronchia :  these  end  iu  small 
air-bladders,  capable  to  he  inflated  by  the  admis- 
sion of  air,  and  to  subside  at  the  expulsion  of  it. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Wi'ndward.  adv.  [from  wind.]  Towards 

the  wind. 
Wi'ndy.  adj.  [from  wind.] 

1.  Consisting  of  wind. 

See  what  showers  arise. 
Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  soul 
Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eyes  and  heart. 

Shakesp. 

Subtile  or  windy  spirits  are  taken  oflF  by  incen- 
sion or  evaporation.  Bacoji. 

2.  Next  the  wind. 

Lady,  you  have  a  merry  heart. 
—Yes,  my  lord.l  thank  it,  poor  fool! 
It  keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care.  Shakesp. 

3.  Empty ;  airy. 
Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words 

Windy  attornies  to  their  client  woes. 
Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries.  Shak.Rich.llI. 

What  wirtdj/ joy  this  day  had  1  conceiv'd, 
Hopeful  of  his  deliv'ry,  which  now  proves 
Abortive,  as  the  first-born  bloom  of  spring 
Nipt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  frost !  Milt 

Look,  here's  that  windy  applause,  that  poor 
transitory  pHasure,  for  which  I  was  dishonoured. 

South, 

iOf  ev'ry  nation  each  illustrious  name 
Such  toys  as  these  have  cheated  into  fame, 
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Exchanging  solid  quiet  to  obtain 
The  windy  satisfaction  of  the  brain.     Dryd.  Juv. 
4-.  Tempestuous;  molested  with  wind. 

On  this  windy  sea  of  land  the  fiend 
Walk'd  up  and  down.  Milton. 

It  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom,  that  troubles  and  defiles  the  water  ;  ami 
when  we  see  it  windy  and  dusty,  the  wind  does  not 
make,  but  only  raise  dust.  South. 
5.  Puffy;  flatulent. 

In  such  a  windy  colic,  water  is  the  best  remedy 
after  a  surfeit  of  fruit.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Wine.  n.  s.  [pm,  Sax.  vinn,  Dut.] 

1.  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape. 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  meer  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.  Shak.  Macbeth. 

Do  not  fall  in  love  with  me  ;  ♦ 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine.  Shakesp. 

The  increase  of  the  vineyards  for  the  wine  cel- 
lars. Chronicles. 

Be  not  amongst  luiree- bibbers,  amongst  riotous 
eaters.  Proverbs. 

Thy  garments  like  him  that  treadeth  in  the  wine 
fat.  Isaiah. 

They  took  old  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and  loine- 
bottles  old  and  rent,  and  bound  up.       Jos.  ix.  4. 

Where  the  mine-press  is  hard  wrought,  it  yields 
a  harsh  wine  that  tastes  of  the  grape-stone.  Bacon. 

His  troops  on  my  strong  youth  like  torrents 
rusht ; 

As  in  a  uti?i€-press  Judah's  daughter  crusht. 

Sandys. 

With  large  loine-offerings  pour'd,  and  sacred 
feast  Milton. 
Shall  I,  to  please  another  wine-sprung  mind, 
Lose  all  mine  own  ?  God  hath  giv'n  me  a  measure 

Short  of  his  carine  and  body  :  must  I  find 
A  pain  in  that,  wherein  he  finds  a  pleasure  ?  Herb. 

fhe  firstlings  of  the  flock  are  doom'd  to  die  ; 
Rich  fragrant  wines  the  cheering  bowl  supply. 

Pope. 

If  the  hogshead  falls  short,  the  uiine-cooper  had 
not  filled  it  in  proper  time. Su)i/t's  D/rec.  totheButi. 

2.  Preparations  of  vegetables  by  fermen- 
tation, called  by  the  general  name  of 
wines,  have  quite  different  qualities  from 
the  plant ;  for  no  fruit,  taken  crude,  has 
the  intoxicating  quality  of  wine. 

Arbuthnot. 

WING.  n.  s.  [jehpmj,  Sax.  winge,  Dan.] 

1.  The  limb  of  a  bird  by  which  it  flies. 
As  Venus'  bird,  the  white  swift  lovely  dove. 

Doth  on  her  wings  her  utmost  swiftness  prove. 
Finding  the  gripe  of  falcon  fierce  not  fur.  Sidney. 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven. 

Shakesp. 

An  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  spreadeth  abroad 
her  wings,  taketh  them,  and  beareth  them  on  her 
wingi.  Deut.  xxxii. 

A  spleenless  wind  so  stretcht 
Her  wings  to  waft  us,  and  so  urg'd  our  keel. 

Chapman. 

The  prince  of  augurs,  Hclitherses,  rose  ; 
Prescient  he  view'd  th'  aerial  tracts,  and  drew 
A  sure  presage  from  ev'ry  loin^  that  flew. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

2.  A  fan  to  winnow. 

Wing,  cartnave,  and  bushel,  peck,  ready  at 
hand.  _  Tusser. 

3.  Flight ;  passage  by  the  wing. 

Like  chickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  th'  rooky  wood  : 
Good  things  of  day  begni  to  droop  and  drowze. 
While  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouze. 

Shakesp. 

Thy  affections  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors. 

Shak.  Henry  IV. 

I  have  pursued  her  as  love  hath  pursued  me,  on 
the  wing  of  all  occasions.     Shakesp.  Merry  Wives. 

While  passion  is  upon  the  wing,  and  the  man 
fully  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  some  unlawful 
object,  ho  remedy  or  controul  is  to  be  expected 
from  his  reason.  South. 

You  are  too  young  your  power  to  understand  ; 
Lovers  take  wing  upon  the  least  command.  Dryd. 
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And  straight,  with  inborn  vigour,  on  the  wing 
Like  mountain  larks,  to  the  new  morning-  sing. 

Dryden 

Then  life  is  on  the  wing ;  then  most  she  sinks 
When  most  she  seems  reviv  d. 

Smith's  Phadraand  Hippolitus, 

4.  The  motive  or  incitement  of  flight. 

Fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay  ; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-pac'd  beggary 
Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king. 

Shakesp.  Rich.  Ill 

5.  The  side  bodies  of  an  army. 

The  footmen  were  Germans,  to  whom  were 
joined  as  tum^s  certain  companies  of  Italians 

Knolles's  Hist,  of  'tht  Turks. 
The  left  wing  put  to  flight, 
The  chiefs  o'erborn,  he  rushes  on  the  right.  Dryd 

6.  Any  side-piece. 

The  plough  proper  for  stiff  clays  is  long,  large 
and  broad,  with  a  deep  head  and  a  square  eartli 
board,  the  coulter  long  and  very  little  bending 
with  a  very  large  wing.  Mortimer. 

To  Wing.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
.    To  furnish  with  wings;  to  enable  to 

fly. 

The  speed  of  gods 
Time  counts  not,  though  with  swiftest  minutes 
wing'd.  Milton. 
Who  knows  but  he,  whose  hand  the  lightning 
forms. 

Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who  wings  the  storms. 
Pours  fierce  ambition  in  a  Caesar's  mind. 
Or  turns  young  Aramon  loose  to  scourge  mankind: 

Pope, 

2.  To  supply  with  side  bodies. 

We  ourself  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle,  which  on  either  side 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

To  Wing.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  transport  by  flight. 

I,  an  old  turtle, 
Will  wing  me  to  some  witiier'd  bough,  and  there 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  apain. 
Lament  till  I  am  lost.         Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

2.  To  exert  the  power  of  flying. 
Warm'd  with  more  particles  of  heav'niy  flame, 

He  wing'd  his  upward  flight,  and  soar'd  to  fame  ; 
The  rest  remain'd  below,  a  crowd  without  a  name. 

Dryden. 

struck  with  the  horror  of  the  sight, 
She  turns  her  head,  and  wings  her  flight.  Prior. 

From  the  Meotis  to  the  northern  sea. 
The  goddess  wings  her  desp'rate  way.  Prior. 

Wi'nged.  adj.  [from  iving.] 

1.  Furnished  with  wings  ;  flying. 
And  shall  grace  not  find  means,  that  finds  her 

way 

The  speediest  of  tliy  winged  messengers. 
To  visit  all  thy  creatures  ?        Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

We  can  fear  no  force 
But  winged  troops,  or  Pegasean  horse.  Waller. 

The  winged  lion's  not  so  fierce  in  fight, 
As  Lib'ri's  band  presents  him  to  our  sight.  TFaWer. 

The  cockney  is  surprised  at  many  actions  of  the 
quadruped  and  winged  animals  in  the  fields. 

Watts. 

2.  Swift;  rapid. 

Now  we  bear  the  king 
Tow'rd  Calais :  grant  him  there,  and  there  being 
seen. 

Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts 
Athwart  the  sea.  Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

Hie,  good  Sir  Michael,  bear  this  sealed  brief 
With  winged  haste  to  the  lord  marshal. Sftafe.H.IV. 

Wingedpea'.  n.  s.  [ochrus,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

Miller. 

Wi'ngshell.  M.i.  [wing  and  shell.]  The 
shell  that  covers  the  wing  of  insects. 
The  long-shelled  goat-chafft.T  is  above  an  inch 
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long,  and  the  wing-shells  of  themselves  an  inch, 
and  half  an  inch  broad  ;  so  deep  as  to  come  down 
below  the  belly  on  both  sides.  Grew. 
Wi'ngy.  adj.  [from  wing.l  Having 
wings ;  resembling  wings. 

They  spring  together  out,  and  swiftly  bear 
The  flying  youth  through  clouds  and  yielding  air 
With  wingy  speed  outstrip  the  eastern  wind^ 
And  leave  the  breezes  of  the  morn  behind. Addison, 

To  WINK 

Dut.] 
1.  To  shut  the  eyes. 

Let 's  see  thine  eyes  ;  wink  now,  now  open  them 
In  my  opinion  yet  thou  set'st  not  well. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI 
They're  fairies  ;  he  that  speaks  to  them  shall 
die  : 

I'll  wink  and  couch  ;  no  man  their  sports  must  eye, 

Shakesp. 

His  false  cunning 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance. 
And  grew  a  twenty  years  removed  thing. 
While  one  would  wink.     Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night. 

He,  with  great  imagination. 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  pow'rs  to  death. 
And ,  winking ,  leap'd  into  destruction. S/iafc.  if.IV 
In  despite  of  all  this,  he  runs  foolishly  into  liis 
sin  and  ruin,  merely  because  he  winks  hard,  aiir 
rushes  violently  like  ahorse  into  the  battle. Tuv/o)', 
The  scripture  represents  wicked  men  as  witlioui 
understanding  :  not  that  they  are  destitute  of  the 
natural  faculty;  they  are  not  blind,  but  they 

Tillotson. 

If  any  about  them  should  make  them  think 
there  is  any  difference  between  being  in  the  dark 
and  winking,  get  it  out  of  their  minds.  Locke. 

2.  To  hint,  or  direct,  by  the  motion  of 
the  eyelids. 

You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon  you. 

Shakesp. 

Send  him  a  spoon  when  he  wants  a  knife  ;  win^ 
at  the  footman  to  leave  him  without  a  plate. Siot/'C 

3.  To  close,  and  exclude  the  light. 
While  Hermes  pip'd  and  sung,  and  told  his  tale 

The  keeper's  winking  eyes  began  to  fail. 
And  drowsy  slumber  on  the  lids  to  creep. 
Till  all  the  watchmen  were  at  length  asleep. D)'j;cZ, 
When  you  shoot  and  shut  one  eye. 
You  cannot  think  he  would  deny 
To  lend  the  t'  other  friendly  aid. 
Or  wink,  as  coward  and  afraid.  Prior 

4i.  To  connive;  to  seem  not  to  see  ;  to  to 

lerate. 

They  he  better  content  with  one  that  will  wink 
at  their  faults,  than  with  him  that  will  reprove 
them.  Whilgifie. 

I,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too. 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen.  Shak.  Romeo  and  Jul. 

Let  not  night  see  my  black  and  deep  desires  ; 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand  I        Shakesp.  Macbeth 
The  king  gave  him  great  gifts,  and  winked  at 
the  great  spoil  of  Bosworth-field,  which  came  al- 
most wholly  to  this  man's  hands.  Bacoji's  Hen.  Vll 

Let  us  not  wriie  at  a  loose  rambling  rate, 
In  hope  the  world  will  !<i;i/c  at  all  our  faults. 

Roscommon. 

Obstinacy  cannot  be  winked  at,  but  must  be 
subdued.  Locke 

Cato  is  stein,  and  awful  as  a  god  : 
He  knows  not  how  to  wink  at  human  frailty. 
Or  pardon  weakness  that  he  never  felt.  Add.  Cato. 

.  To  be  dim. 

'I'he  sullen  tyrant  slept  not  all  the  night, 
But  lonely  walking  by  a  winking  light, 
Sobb'd,  wept,  and  groan'd,  and  beat  his  wither'd 
breast.  Dryden. 

Wink.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
.  Act  of  closing  the  eye. 

Your  doing  thus, 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  ay  might  put 
Tliis  ancient  moral.  Shak.  Temvest. 

At  every  winkot an  eye  some  new  grace  will  be 
born.  Shakesp. 

Since  I  receiv'd  command  to  do  this  business, 
1  have  not  slept  one  wink.       Shakesp.  Cymbetine. 
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The  beams  so  reverend  and  strcng, 
Dost  thou  not  think 

I  could  eclipse  and  cloud  them  with  a  wink, 
But  that  I  would  not  lose  her  sight  so  long  ?Donne, 
It  raged  so  all  night,  that  I  could  not  sleep  a 
wink.  Temple, 

'Not  write  I  but  then  1  think  ; 
And  for  my  soul  I  cannot  sleep  a  wink.  Pope, 
2.  A  hint  given  by  motion  of  the  eye. 

Her  wink  each  bold  attempt  forbids.  Sidney. 
The  stockjobber  thus  from  'Change-alley  goe» 
down, 

And  tips  you  the  freeman  a  wink; 
Let  me  have  but  your  vote  to  serve  for  the  town. 
And  here  is  a  guinea  to  drink.  Sidjt. 

Wi'nker.  n.  s.  [from  wink.']    One  who 
winks. 

A  set  of  nodders,  winkers,    and  whisfierers,  . 
whose  business  is  to  strangle  all  other  otrspriiigof 
wit  in  their  birth.  Pope. 
Wi'nkingly.  adv.  [from  winking.]With 
the  eye  almost  closed. 

If  one  heholdeth  the  light,  he  vieweth  it  wink- 
ingly,  as  those  do  that  are  purblind;  but  if  any 
thing  that  is  black,  he  looketh  upon  it  witli  a 
broad  and  full  eye.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Wi'nner.  n.  s.  [from  win.]    One  who 
wins. 

A  gamester,  having  lost  all,  borroweth  of  his 
next  fellow-gamester  somewhat  to  maintain  play  ; 
which  he  setting  unto  him  again,  shortly  winneth 
all  from  the  winner.  Spenser. 

Go  together. 
You  precious  winners  all;  your  exultation 
Partake  to  every  one.        Shakesp.  Winter's  T£i, 
Beshrew  the  winners,  for  they  play'd  me  false 

Shakesp. 

Whether  the  irinner  laughs  or  no,  the  loser  will 
complain  ;  and  rather  than  quarrel  with  his  own 
skill,  will  do  it  at  the  dice.  Temple. 
Wi'nning.  participial  adj.  [from  ivin.] 
Attractive ;  charming. 

Yet  less  fair. 
Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild, 
Than  that  smooth  watery  image. Mi/tnn's  Pan  Lo. 

On  her,  as  queen, 
A  pomp  of  winning  graces  waited  still ; 
And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire 
Into  all  eyes,  to  wish  her  still  in  sight. Mi/to«'s  P. L. 
Cato's  soul 

Shines  out  in  every  thing  she  acts  or  speaks. 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  in  her  fooks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigour  of  her  father's  virtue.  Addison. 

Wi'nning.  n.s.  [from  win.]    The  sum 
won. 

A  simile  in  one  of  Congreve's  prologues  com- 
pares a  writer  to  a  buttering  gamester,  that  stakes 
all  his  winni3igs  upon  every  cast ;  so  that  if  he  loses 
the  last  throw,  he  is  sure  to  be  undone.  Add.  Free. 

To  Wi'nnow.  v.a.  [pmbpian,  Sax.evanno, 
Lat.] 

1.  To  separate  by  means  of  the  wind ;  to 
part  the  grain  from  the  chaff". 

Were  our  royal  faith  martyrs  in  love. 
We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind, 
That  even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff, 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. S/iafc.  f/.lV. 

In  the  sun  your  golden  grain  display. 
And  thrash  it  out,  and  winnow  it  by  day.  Dry.Vir. 

.  To  fan ;  to  beat  as  with  wings. 

Now  on  the  polar  winds,  then  with  quick  fan 
Winnows  the  buxom  air.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

To  sift ;  to  examine. 
Winnow  well  this  thought,  and  you  shall  find 
'Tis  light  as  chaff  that  flies  before  the  vi'md.Dryd. 
To  separate  ;  to  part. 

Bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood.Sfta/c.  Cymbeline. 

To  Wi'nnow.  v.  n.    To  part  corn  from 
chaff". 

Winnow  not  with  every  wind,  and  go  not  into 
every  way.  Ecclus.  v.  9. 
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Wi'nnower.  n.s.  [fcomwinnow.]  He 

who  winnows. 
WI  NTER,  n.s.  [pinteji.  Sax.  winter,'Da.n. 

Germ,  and  Dut.]    The  cold  season  of 

the  year. 

Thoupli  he  were  already  slept  into  the  winter  of 
his  ajje, '  he  found  himself  warm  in  those  desires, 
which  were  in  his  son  far  more  excusable.  Sidney. 
After  summer  evermore  succeeds 
,  The  barren  winter  witli  his  nipping  cold. 

Shakesp.  Hen'  v  VI. 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire.  Shak.  Blacb. 
He  hatli  bought" a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana  :  a 
nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religi- 
ously ;  the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them. 

tShakesp.  As  you  like  it. 
The  two  beneath  the  distant  poles  complain 
Of  endless  uiiitcr  and  perpetual  rain.  Dryden. 

Liest  thou  asleep  beneath  those  hills  of  snow  .' 
Stretch  out  thy  lazy  limbs  ;  awake,  awake, 
And  winter  from  thy  furry  mantle  shake.  Dryden. 

Suppose  our  poet  was  your  foe  before, 
Yet  now  the  bus'ness  of  the  field  is  o'er; 
'Tis  time  to  let  your  civil  wars  alone. 
When  troops  are  into  uinter-quarters  gone.  Dryd. 

He  that  makes  no  reflections  on  what  he  reads, 
only  loads  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody  of  tales,  fit 
in  tuinter-nights  for  the  entertainment  of  oth;  rs. 

Locke. 

Stern  winter  smiles  on  that  auspicious  clime, 
The  fields  are  florid  with  unfading  prime.  Pope. 

To  define  winter.l  consider  first  wherein  it  agrees 
with  summer,  spring,  autumn,  and  I  find  they  are 
all  seasons  of  the  year;  therefore  a  season  of  the 
year  is  a  genus  :  then  1  observe  wherein  it  differs 
from  these,  and  that  is  in  the  shortness  of  the  days  ; 
therefore  this  may  be  called  its  special  nature,  or 
difference  :  then,  by  joining  these  together,  I  make 
a  definition.  Winter  is  that  season  of  the  year 
wherein  the  days  are  shortest.  Walts^  Logick. 
Wo  Wi'nter  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
pass  the  winter. 

The  fowls  shall  summer  upon  them,  and  all  the 
beasts  of  the  earth  shall  winter  upon  thera. 

Isaiah,  xviii.  6. 

Because  the  haven  was  not  commodious  to  poin- 
ter in,  the  more  part  advised  to  depart. 

Acts,  xxvii.  12. 

^0  Wi'nter.  v.  a.  To  feed  or  manage  in 
the  winter. 

The  cattle  generally  sold  for  slaughter  within, 
or  exportation  abroad,  had  never  been  handled  or 
wintered  at  hand-meat.  Temple. 

Young  lean  cattle  may  by  their  growth  pay  for 
their  wintering,  and  so  be  ready  to  fat  next  sum- 
mer. Mortimer. 
Vinter  is  often  used  in  composition. 

The  king  sat  in  the  winter-hoase,  and  there  was 
a  fire  burning  before  him.  Jer.  xxxvi.  22. 

If  in  November  and  December  they  fallow,  'tis 
called  a  iDintcr-fallowing.  Mortimer. 

Shred  it  very  small  with  thyme,  sweet  marjo- 
ram, and  a  little  juinter-savoury.  Walton's  Angler. 

Vi'nterbeaten.  adj.  [winter  and  beat.] 
Harassed  by  severe  weather. 

He  compareth  his  careful  case  to  the  sad  season 
of  the  year,  to  the  frosty  ground,  to  the  frozen 
trees,  and  to  his  own  winterbeaten  flock.  Spenser. 

Vinterche'rry.  n.  s.  [alkckenge.]  A 
plant.  The  fruit  is  about  the  bigness 
of  a  cherry,  and  inclosed  in  the  cup  of 
the  flower,  which  swells  over  it  in  form 
of  a  bladder.  Milkr. 

ViNTERCiTRON.  n.s.    A  sort  of  pear. 

V^i'ntergreen.  n.s.  [pyrola,  Lat.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

i^l'NTERLY.  adj.  [winter  and  like.l  Such 
as  is  suitable  to  winter ;  of  a  wintry 
kind. 

If 't  be  summer  news. 
Smile  to 't  before  ;  \{  winterly,  thou  need'st 
But  keep  that  count'nance  still.  Shakesp.  Cymhel. 

Vi'ntry.  adj.  [from  winter.]    Brumal ; 

hyeraal ;  suitable  to  winter. 
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He  saw  the  Trojan  fleet  dispers'd,  distress'd, 
By  stormy  winds  and  wintry  neaven  oppress'd. 

Dryden. 

Wi'ny.  adj.  [from  wine.]  Having  the 
taste  or  qualities  of  wine. 

Set  cucumbers  among  muskmelons,  and  see 
whether  the  melons  will  not  be  more  winy,  and 
better  tasted.  Bacon. 

To  Vv^lPE.  i;.  a.  [pipan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  cleanse  by  rubbing  with  something 
soft. 

Such  a  handkerchief, 
I'lp  sure  it  was  your  wife's,  did  1  to-day 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with.        Shak.  Othello. 

She  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wip'd  thera  with  her  hair. 

Milton. 

Then  with  her  vest  the  wound  she  wipes  and 
dries.  Denham. 

2.  To  take  away  by  tersion. 
Calumniate  stoutly  ;  for  though  we  wipe  away 

with  never  so  much  care  the  dirt  thrown  at  us, 
there  will  be  left  some  sulliage  behind. Dccai/ o/'P. 

3.  To  strike  off  gently. 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew, 
Th^t  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks,  Shak. 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropp'd,   but  wip'd 
them  soon.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

A  young  man,  having  suffered  many  tortures, 
escaped  with  life,  and  told  his  fellow  Christians, 
that  the  pain  of  thetn  had  been  rendered  tolerable 
by  the  presence  of  an  angel,  who  stood  by  him 
and  wiped  off  the  tears  and  sweat.  Addison. 

4.  To  clear  away. 

Macduff,  this  noble  passion. 
Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples  ;  reconeil'd  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.  ShaJcesp.  Macbeth. 

5.  [Emungo.]    To  cheat;  to  defraud. 
The  next  bordering  lords  commonly  encroach 

one  upon  another,  as  one  is  stronger,  or  lie  still  in 
wait  to  wipe  them  out  of  their  lands.Spenseron  Ire. 

6.  To  wipe  out.    To  efface. 

This  blot,  that  they  object  against  your  house, 
Shall  be  wip'd  out  in  the  next  parliament. 

Shakesp.  Hen.  VI. 

As  thou  lov'st  me,  Camillo,  wipe  not  out  the  rest 
of  thy  services  by  leaving  me  now.  Shak.Win.  Ta. 

Take  one  in  whom  deciepid  old  age  has  blotted 
out  the  memory  of  his  past  knowledge,  and  clearly 
loiped  out  the  ideas  his  mind  was  formerly  stored 
with, and  stopped  up  all  the  passages  for  new  ones 
to  enter ;  or,  if  there  be  some  of  the  inlets  yet  left 
open,  the  impressions  made  are  scarce  perceived. 

Locke. 

Wipe.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Act  of  cleansing. 

2.  A  blow;  a  stroke;  a  jeer;  a  gybe;  a 
sarcasm. 

To  statesmen  would  you  give  a  wive, 
You  print  it  in  Italick  type  : 
When  letters  are  in  vulgar  shapes, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  ti'.e  wit  escapes  ; 
But  when  in  capitals  exprest. 
The  dullest  reader  smokes  the  jest.  Swift. 

3.  [Fanellus.]    A  bird.  Ainsivorth. 

Wi'pER.  n.s.  [from  ?('/pe.]  An  instru- 
ment or  person  by  which  any  thing  is 
wiped. 

The  maids  and  their  makes. 
At  dancing  and  wakes, 
J'lad  their  napkins  and  posies. 
And  the  wipers  for  their  noses.        Ben  Jonson. 

WHIE.  n.s,  [virer,  Fr.  to  draw  round. 
iSJcinjier.]  Metal  drawn  into  slender 
threads. 

Tame  was  the  damsel ;  and  without  remorse 
The  king  condemn'd  her,  guiltless,  to  the  fire  : 

Her  veil  and  mantle  pluckt  they  off  by  force. 
And  bound  her  tender  arms  in  twisted  wire. 

Fairfax. 

Thou  shall  be  whipt  with  wire,  and  stew'd  in 
brine, 

Smarting  in  ling'ring  pickle. Sfta/tes;).  Ant.  and  Cle. 
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The  soldier,  that  man  of  iron. 
Whom  ribs  of  horror  all  environ. 
That 's  strong  with  wire  instead  of  veins, 
In  whose  embraces  you're  in  chains. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
And  the  clierubick  host,  in  thousand  quires. 
Touch  tlieir  immortal  harps  of  golden  ujires.  Milt. 

Sovr.e  roll  a  mighty  stone,  some  laid  along. 
And,  bound  with  burning  wires,  on  spokes  of 
wheels  are  hung.  Drydea's.Xneid. 

To  Wi'redraw.  v.  a.  [wire  and  draw.] 

1.  To  spin  into  wire. 

2.  To  draw  out  into  length. 

A  fluid  moving  through  a  flexible  canal,  when 
small,  by  its  friction  will  naturally  lengthen  aiid 
wiredraw  the  sides  of  the  canal,  according  to  the 
direction  of  its  axis.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  draw  by  art  or  violence. 

I  have  been  wrongfully  accused,  and  my  sense 
wiredrawn  into  blasphemy.  Dryden. 

Wi'redrawer.  n.  s.  [wire  and  draw.] 
One  who  spins  wire. 

Those  who  have  need  of  unmixed  silver,  as 
gilders  and  wiredrawers,  must,  beside  an  equal 
weight  of  silver  mixed  with  otber  metals,  give  an 
overplus  to  reward  the  refiner's  skill.  Locke. 

To  Wis.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass.  wist, 
[wissen, Germ,  wysen,  Dut]  To  think; 
to  imagine.  Obsolete. 

Thus  |)roud  and  fierce,  unto  the  hearts  he  stept 
Of  them  poor  souls  ;  and  cutting  reason's  reins. 
Made  them  his  own  before  they  had  it  wist  Sidne:). 

When  Mammon  saw  his  purpose  mist. 
Him  to  entrap  unwares,  another  way  he  wist. 

Spenser. 

This  book,  advisedly  read,  and  diligently  fol- 
lowed but  one  year  at  home,  would  do  a  young 
gentleman  more  good,  luiis,  than  three  years  tra- 
vel abroad.  Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 
There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 
Silver'd  o'er,  and  so  was  this.  Shakesp. 
Marry  with  a  king, 
A  batchelor,  a  handsome  stripling  too, 
1  mis  your  trrandam  had  a  worser  match. 

Shak.  Rich.  111. 
When  for  more  worlds  the  Macedonian  cried. 
He  wist  not  Thetys  in  her  lap  did  hide 
Another  yet,  a  world  reserv'd  for  you. 
To  make  more  great  than  tliafhe  did  subdue.  Wat. 

Wi  sdom,  n,  s.  [pij-bom,  Sax.  iviisdom, 
Dan.] 

1.  Sapience  ;  the  power  of  judging  right- 
ly ;  the  knowledge  of  divine  and  hu- 
man things. 

That  which  moveth  God  to  work  is  goodness, 
'    and  that  which  orderetli  his  work  is  wisdom,  and 
that  which  perfecteth  his  work  is  power.  Hooker. 

As  from  senses  reason's  work  doth  spring, 
So  many  reasons  understanding  gain. 

And  many  understandings  knowledge  bring. 
And  by  much  knowledge  wisdom  we  obtain. 

Davies. 

Wisdom  is  that  which  makes  men  judge  what 
are  the  best  ends,  and  what  the  best  means  to  at- 
tain them,  and  gives  a  man  advantage  of  counsel 
and  direction.  Temple. 

As  science  is  properly  that  knowledge  which  re- 
lateth  to  the  essences  of  things,  so  wisdom  to  their 
operations.  Chew's  Cosmologia. 

O  sacred  solitude!  divine  retreat  I 
Choice  of  the  prudent,  envy  of  the  great ! 
By  thy  pure  stream,  or  in  the  waving  shade. 
We  court  fair  wisdom,  that  celestial  maid.  Young. 

2.  Prudence;  skill  in  affairs;  judicious 
conduct. 

'Tis  much  he  dares, 
And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind, 
'  He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Wisdom  and'fortune  combating  together. 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can. 
No  chance  may  shake  it.  Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Wise.  adj.  [yiy,  Sax.  wiis,  Dut.  and 
Dan.] 
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1.  Sapient;  judging  rightly;  having 
much  knowledge. 

Heav'n  is  for  tbee  too  high  ;  be  lowly  wise.Milt. 

All  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Goths  were  com- 
posed in  verse,  which  were  called  runes,  or  viises, 
and  from  thence  the  terra  of  leise  came.  Temple, 

Since  the  floods  demand 
For  their  descent  a  prone  and  sinking  land, 
Does  not  this  due  declivity  declare 
A  wise  director's  providential  care  ?  Blackmore. 

The  whest  and  best  men,  in  all  ages,  have  lived 
up  to  the  religion  of  their  country,  when  they  saw 
nothing  in  it  opposite  to  morality.  Addhon. 

2.  Judicious ;  prudent ;  practically  know- 
ing. 

There  were  ten  virgins  ;  five  of  them  were  wise, 
and  five  were  foolish.  Matthew. 

1  would  have  you  wise  unto  that  which  is  |ood, 
and  simple  concerning  evil.  Kom.  xvj.  19. 

The  young  and  gay  declining,  Alma  flies 
At  nobler  game,  the  mighty  and  the  wise  : 
By  nature  more  an  eagle  than  a  dove. 
She  impiously  prefers  the  world  to  love.  Young. 

3.  Skilful ;  dexterous. 

Speak  unto  all  that  are  «)ise-hearted,  whom  1 
have  filled  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  that  they 
may  make  Aaron's  garments.        Eioii.  xxviii.  3. 

Uo  we  count  him  a  wiie  man,  who  is  wise  in  any 
thing  but  his  own  proper  profession  and  employ- 
ment, and  wise  for  every  body  but  himself  ?2'(Wofs. 

They  are  wise  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good  they 
have  no  knowledge.  Jer.  iv.  Si2. 

4.  Skilled  in  hidden  arts:  a  sense  some- 
what ironical. 

There  was  an  old  fat  woman  even  now  with  me. 
—Pray,  was 't  not  the  wise  woman  of  Braiiiford  ? 

Shakesp. 

5.  Grave ;  becoming  a  wise  man. 

One  eminent  in  wise  deport  spake  much.  Milt. 
It  must  be  a  wise  Being  that  is  the  cause  of  those 
wise  ettects.  Wilkins. 

WISE.  n.  s.  [pif  e,  Sax.  wyse,  Dut.  weise, 
Germ,  guist,  Fr.  guisa,  Ital.]  Manner; 
way  of  being  or  acting.  This  word,  in 
the  modern  dialect,  is  often  corrupted 
into  nays. 

This  song  she  sings  in  most  commanding  wise; 
Come,  shepherd's  boy,  let  now  thy  heart  be  how'd 
To  make  itself  to  my  least  look  a  sfave.  Sidney. 

Ere  we  farther  pass,  I  will  devise 
A  passport  for  us  both,  in  fittest  iroe.  Spenser. 

On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  Israel.  Numb.  vi.  23. 

The  lovers  standing  in  this  doleful  wise, 
A  warrior  bold  approached.  Fairfax. 

With  foam  upon  thy  lips,  and  sparkling  eyes, 
Thou  sayst  and  dost  in  such  outrageous  wise., 
That  mad  Orestes,  if  he  saw  the  show. 
Would  swear  thou  wert  the  madder  of  the  two. 

■  Dryden. 

'Tis  no  UJise  strange  that  such  a  one  should  be- 
lieve that  things  were  blindly  shuffled.  Woodward. 

Wi  seacre,  n.s.  [It  was  anciently  written 
wisesegger,  as  the  Dutch  wiseggher,  a 
soothsayer.] 

1.  A  wise  or  sententious  man.  Obsolete. 

2.  A  fool ;  a  dunce. 

Why,  says  a  wiseacre  that  sat  by  him,  were  I 
as  the  king  of  France,  I  would  scorn  to  take  part 
with  the  footmen.  Addison. 

Wi'sELY.  [(rom wise.]  Judiciously: 
prudently. 

If  thou  covet  death,  as  utmost  end 
Of  misery,  so  thinking  to  evade 
The  penalty  pronounc'd,  doubt  not  but  God 
Hath  wiselier  arm'd  his  vengeful  ire.  Milton's  P.  L, 

He  sits  like  discontented  Damocles, 
When  by  the  sportive  tyrant  wisely  shown 
The  dangerous  pleasure  of  a  flatter  d  throne.  Dry. 

Admitting  their  principles  to  be  true,  they  act 
wisely :  they  keep  their  end,  evil  as  it  is,  steadily 
in  view.  Rogers. 
The  doctors,  tender  of  their  fame, 
Wisely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame  : 
V/e  must  confess  his  case  was  nice, 
But  he  would  never  take  advice.  S'mft. 
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Wi'sENESS.  M.  s.  [from  wise.]    Wisdom ; 
sapience.  Obsolete. 

No  less  deserveth  his  wittiness  in  devising,  his 
pithiness  in  utterhig,  his  pastoral  rudeness,  and 
his  moral  wiseness.  Spenser. 

To  WISH.  V.  n.  [pij-cian,  Sax.] 

1.  To  have  strong  desire ;  to  long. 

The  sun  beat  upon  the  head  of  Jonah,  that  he 
fainted,  and  wished  in  himself  to  die.  Jonah,  iv.  8. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  ; 
But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd-for  come. 

Sliakesp. 

They  have  more  than  heart  could  wish. 

Piaim  Ixxiii.  7. 

Eve 

With  lowliness  majestick  from  her  seat. 

And  grace,  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 

Rose,  and  went  forth.  Milton. 

They  are  ships  pr^ar'd  by  my  command, 
That  shall  convey  you  to  the  wish'd-for  port. 

Addison's  Cato. 

■  That  Noah  or  .Tanus  understood  navigation, 
may  be  very  well  supported  by  his  image  found 
upon  the  first  Roman  coins.  One  side  was  stampt 
with  a  Janus  bifrons,  and  the  other  with  a  rostrum, 
or  prow  of  a  ship.  This  is  as  good  an  argument  as 
an  antiquary  could  wish  for.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 
And  much  he  wish'd,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part. 

Pamel. 

2.  To  be  disposed  or  inclined. 

Those  potentates,  who  do  not  wish  well  to  his 
affairs,  have  shewn  respect  to  his  personal  cha- 
racter. Addison. 

3.  It  has  a  slight  signification  of  hope  or 
fear. 

I  wish  it  may  not  prove  some  ominous  foretoken 
of  misfortune,  to  have  met  with  such  a  miser  as  I 
am.  Sidney. 

To  Wish.  v.  a. 

1.  To  desire  ;  to  long  for. 

He  was  fain  to  pull  him  out  by  the  heels,  and 
shew  him  the  beast  as  dead  as  he  could  wish  it. 

Sidney, 

2.  To  recommend  by  wishing. 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death.  Shak,Ma. 

3.  To  imprecate. 

If  heavens  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store, 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  ivish  upon  thee  ; 
O  let  them  keep  it  till  thy  sins  be  ripe. 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation.Sfeafc.R.III. 

4.  To  ask. 

Digby  should  find  the  best  way  to  make  An- 
trim communicate  the  affair  to  him,  and  to  wiih 
his  assistance.  Clarendon, 

Wish.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Longing  desire. 

To  his  wish. 

Beyond  his  hope,  Eve  separate  he  spies.  Milton. 

A  wish  is  properly  the  desire  of  a  man  sittiiig  or 
lying  still ;  but  an  act  of  the  will,  is  a  man  of  bu- 
siness vigorously  going  about  his  work.Sout^'s  Ser. 

2.  Thing  desired. 

What  next  I  bring  shall  please  thee ;  be  as- 
sur'd. 

Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self. 

Thy  wish,  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desUcMilt.  P.  L. 

3.  Desire  expressed. 

Shame  come  to  Romeo  I 
— Bllster'd  be  thy  tongue 

For  such  a  wish  !  Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Jul. 

I  admire  your  whig  principles  of  resistance  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Barceloiiians  :  I  join  in  your  wish 
for  them.  Pirpe. 

Wi'sHEDLY.  adv.  [from  wished.]  Ac- 
cording to  desire.    Not  used. 

What  could  have  happened  unto  him  more 
wishedly,  than  with  his  great  honour  to  keep  the 
town  still  ?  KnoUes. 
Wi'sHER.  n.  s.  [from  wish.] 

1 .  One  who  longs. 

2.  One  who  expresses  wishes. 

Wishers  and  woulders  are  never  good  house- 
holders. Proverbs. 
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With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  be  press'd. 

Shakesp. 

Wi'sHFUL.  adj.  [from  wish  and  full,] 

1.  Longing  ;  showing  desire. 

From  Scotland  am  I  stol'n,  ev'n  of  pure  love, 
To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight. 

Shuk. 

2.  Desirable ;  exciting  wishes. 

Nor  could  I  see  a  soile,  where  e'er  I  came. 
More  sweete  and  wishfull.  Chapman. 

Wi  shfully,  adu.  [from  wishful.]  Ear- 
nestly ;  with  longing. 

Wi'sKET.  n.  s.    A  basket.  Ainsiv. 

Wisp.  n.  s.  [wisp,  Swed.  and  old  Dut.] 
A  small  bundle,  as  of  hay  or  straw. 
A  wisp  of  straw  for  a  ballad.  Shakesp. 
A  gentleman  would  fast  five  days, without  meat, 
bread,  or  drink  ;  but  the  same  used  to  have  con- 
tinually a  great  viisp  of  herbs  that  he  smelled  on  : 
and  amongst  those  some  esculent  herb  of  strong 
scent,  as  onions.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

Jews,  who  their  whole  wealth  can  lay 
In  a  small  basket,  on  a  wisp  of  hay.  Dryden, 

Wist,  pret.  and  part,  oiwis. 

Wi'sTFCL.  adj. 

1 .  Attentive ;  earnest ;  full  of  thought. 

Why,  Grubbiiiel,  dost  thou  so  wistful  seem  ? 
There 's  sorrow  in  thy  look.  Gay's  Pastorals. 

2.  It  is  used  by  Swift,  as  it  seems,  for 
ivishful ;  though  it  may  mean  earnest, 
eager. 

Lifting  up  one  of  my  sashes,  I  cast  many  &  wist- 
ful melanclioly  look  towards  the  sea.  Swift, 
Wi'sTFULLY.  adv.  \from  wistful.]  Atten- 
tively; earnestly. 

With  that  he  fell  again  to  pry 
Through  perspective  more  wistfully.  Hudibras. 

Wi'STLY.  adv.  [from  wis.]  Attentively  ; 
earnestly. 

Speaking  it,  he  wistly  look'd  on  me  ; 
As  who  sliall  say,  I  would  thou  wert  the  man. 

Shakesp. 

To  WiT.  V.  n.  [pitan,  Sax.]  To  know. 
This  word  is  now  only  used  in  the  phrase 
to  wit,  that  is  to  say. 

There  is  an  oflRcer,  to  wit,  the  sheriff  of  the 
shire,  whose  office  is  to  walk  up  and  down  his 
bailiwick.  Spenser. 
Yet  are  these  feet,  whose  strenglhless  stay  ii 
numb, 

Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay. 

Swift-winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave  ; 

As  witting  1  no  other  comfort  have.  Shak,  Uen.Vl. 

WIT.  n.  s.  [y-gepi^,  Sax.  from  prcan  to 

know.] 

1.  The  powers  of  the  mind;  the  mental 
faculties:  the  intellects.  This  is  the 
original  signification. 

Who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a  bird  ?Shak, 

The  king  your  father  was  reputed  for 
A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 
And  unmatch'd  uit  and  judgment.  Shak.  H.  VIII. 

Will  puts  in  practice  what  the  wit  deviseth  ; 
Will  ever  acts,  and  wit  contemplates  still ; 

And  as  from  wit  the  power  of  wisdom  riseth. 
All  other  virtues  (laughters  are  of  will. 

Will  is  the  prince,  and  wit  the  counsellor 
Which  doth  for  common  good  in  counsel  sit; 

And  when  wit  is  resolv'd,  will  lends  her  power 
To  execute  what  is  advis'd  by  rat.  JJavies.. 

For  wit  and  pow'r  their  last  endeavours  bend 
T' outshine  each  other.  Dryden. 

2.  Imagination;  quickness  of  fancy. 
They  never  meet,  but  there's  a  skirmish  of  wit 

between  them — Alas,  in  our  last  conflict,  four  of 
his  five  wits  went  halting  off,  and  now  is  the 
whole  man  goveni'd  by  one.  Shak. 

Lewd,  shallow.hair-brained  huffs  make  atheism, 
and  contempt  of  religion,  the  only  badge  and  cha- 
racter of  wit.  South. 

And  though  a  tun  in  thy  large  bulk  be  writ. 
Yet  thou  art  but  a  kilderkin  of  uiit.  Dryd. 
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IVit  l.yin<:  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and 
putting  thcise  together  with  quickness  and  variety, 
vvliereiu  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  con- 
gruitv,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  in 
the  fancy.  Judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  in 
separating  carefully  one  from  another  ideas  where- 
in can  be  found  the  least  difference,  thereby  to 
avoid  being  misled  by  similitude.  Locke. 

Could  any  but  a  knowing  prudent  cause 
Begin  such  motions,  and  assign  such  laws? 
If  the  great  mind  had  form'd  a  diti'erent  frame, 
Might  not  your  wanton  wit  the  system  blame  ? 

Blackmore. 

S.  Sentiments  produced  by  quickness  of 
fancy,  or  by  genius  ;  the  effect  of  wit. 

All  sorts  of  men  take  a  pleasure  to  gird  at  me. 
The  brain  of  this  foolish  compounded  clay,  man, 
i  j  not  able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  moie  to 
laughter  than  what  I  invent,  and  is  invented  on 
me.  1  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause 
that  wit  is  in  other  men.  Shakesp. 

His  works  become  the  frippery  of  wit. 

Ben  Jonson. 

The  Romans  made  those  times  tlie  standard  of 
their  jwt,  wlien  they  subdued  the  world.  Spratt. 

The  definition  of  luit  is  only  this,  that  it  is  a 
propriety  of  thoughts  and  words  ;  or,  in  other 
terms,  tnoughts  and  words  elegantly  adapted  to 
the  subject.  Dryden. 

Let  a  lord  once  but  own  the  happy  lines. 
How  the  wit  brightens,  and  the  style  refines  I  Pope- 

4.  A  man  of  fancy. 

Intemperate  leits  will  spare  neither  friend  nor 
foe,  and  make  themselves  the  common  enemies  of 
mankind.  L,' Estrange. 

A  poet,  being  too  witty  himself,  could  draw  no- 
thing but  wits  in  a  comedy  :  even  his  fools  were 
infected  with  the  disease  of  their  author.  Dryden. 

To  tell  them  would  a  hundred  tongues  require ; 
Or  one  vain  wit's,  that  might  a  hundred  tire.  Pope, 

5.  A  man  of  genius. 

Hence  'tis  a  loit,  the  greatest  word  of  fame, 
Grows  such  a  common  name ; 
And  wits  by  our  creation  they  become. 
Just  so  as  titular  bishops  made  at  Rome: 

'Tis  ni>t  a  rule,  'tis  not  a  jest 

Admir'd  with  laughter  at  a  feast. 
Nor  florid  talk,  which  can  that  title  gain  ; 
I'he  proofs  of  wit  for  ever  must  remain.  Cowley. 

Searching  wits,  of  more  niechanick  parts. 
Who  grac'd  their  age  witli  new-invented  arts  ; 
Those  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend, 
And  those  wlio  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. 

Dryden. 

How  vain  that  second  life  in  others  breath, 
Th'  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  death  ! 
Ease,  health,  and  life,  for  this  they  must  resign ; 
Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fine ! 
The  great  man's  curse  without  the  gain  endure  ; 
Be  envy'd,  wretched  ;  and  beflatter'd,  poor.  Pope. 

Nought  but  a  genius  can  a  genius  fit ; 
A  wit  herself,  Amelia  weds  a  wit.  Young. 

6.  Sense;  judgment. 

Strong  was  their  plot. 
Their  practice  close,  their  faith  suspected  not ; 
Their  states  far  off,  and  they  of  wary  wit.  Daniel. 
Come,  leave  the  loathed  stage. 
And  this  more  loathsome  age; 
Where  pride  and  impudence,  in  faction  knit, 
Usurp  the  chair  of  loit.  Ben  Jonson. 

Though  his  youthful  blood  be  fir'd  with  wine. 
He  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline.  Dryden 

7.  Faculty  of  the  mind. 

If  our  wits  run  the  wildgoose-chase,  I  have 
done  ;  for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wildgoose  in  one 
of  thy  wits,  than  I  have  in  my  whole  five. 

Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Juliet 

8.  [In  the  plural,]  Soundness  of  under 
standing ;  intellect  not  crazed ;  sound 
mind. 

1  had  a  son, 

Now  outlaw'd  from  my  blood  ;  he  sought  my  life  ; 
The  grief  hath  craz'd  ray  wits.      Shak.  King  Lear. 

Are  his  wits  safe.'  is  he  not  light  of  brain?  Shak. 

Sound  sleep  cometh  of  moderate  eating;  lie 
riseth  early,  and  his  ttiits  are  with  him :  but  the 
pain  of  watching,  and  choler,  and  pangs  of  the 
belly,  are  with  an  unsatiable  man.  Ecclus.  xxxi.  20. 

Vol.  11. 
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No  man  in  his  ^cits  can  nvake  any  doubt,  w)ie- 
ther  there  be  S'uch  things  as  motion,  and  sensation, 
and  continuity  of  bodies.  Wilkins. 

Wickedness  is  voluntary  frenzy,  and  every  sin- 
ner does  more  extravagant  tilings  than  any  man 
tliat  is  crazed,  and  ou"t  of  his  wits,  only  that  he 
knows  better  what  he  does.  Titlotson. 

No  man  in  his  mts  can  seriously  think  that  his 
own  soul  hath  existed  from  all  eternity.  Bentley. 
9.  Contrivance  ;  stratagem  ;  power  of  ex- 
pedients :  invention  ;  ingenuity. 

How  can  it  chuse  but  bring  the  simple  to  tlieir 
icits  end  ?  liow  can  it  chuse  but  vex  and  amaze 
tiv.'m  ?  '  Hooker. 

I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of 
Brainford  ;  but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of 
wit,  counterfeiting  the  action  of  an  old  woman, 
delivered  me.  Shakesp. 

Sleights  from  his  wit  and  subtlety  procsed. 

Milton. 

The  neighbourhood  were  at  their  wits  end,  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  issue.  L'Estrange. 
Wi'TCRAFT.  n.s.  [wit  and  craft.]  Con- 
trivance ;  invention.  Obsolete. 

He  was  no  body  that  could  not  hammer  out  of 
his  name  an  invention  by  this  witcrnft,  and  picture 
it  accordingly.  Camden's  Remains. 

Wi'tcracker.  n.  s.  [wit  and  cracker.] 
A  joker ;  one  who  breaks  a  jest. 

A  college  of  witcrackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of 
my  humour  ;  (lost  thou  think  1  care  for  a  satire  or 
an  epigram  ?  Shakesp. 
Wl  TWORM.  n.s.  [wit  and  worm.]  One 
that  feeds  on  wit ;  a  canker  of  wit. 
Thus  to  come  forth  so  suddenly  a  witworm. 

Ben  Jonson. 

WITCH,  n.  s.  [piece,  Sax.] 

1.  A  woman  given  to  unlawful  arts. 

Wise  judges  have  prescribed,  that  men  may  not 
rashly  believe  the  confessions  of  witches,  nor  the 
evidence  against  them-  For  the  witches  themselves 
are  imaginative ;  and  people  are  credulous,  and 
read^  to  impute  accidents  to  witchcraft.  Bacon. 

View  the  ruder  witch,  the  conjurer  by  root,  and 
has  she  not  store  of  ignorance,  and  zeal  of  mis- 
chief? Helyday. 
'J'lie  night-hag  comes  tt-  dance 

With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  lab'ring  moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms.  j\Ulton. 

,  When  I  cotisider  whether  there  are  sucli  persons 
as  witches,  ray  mind  is  divided  :  I  believe  in  gene- 
ral that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft,  but 
can  give  no  credit  to  any  particular  instance  of  it. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

2.  [From  pic,  Sax.]    A  winding  sinuous 
bank. 

Leave  me  those  hills  where  harbrough  nis  to  see  ; 
Nor  holy  bush,  nor  briar,  nor  winding  K;i(c/i.  Spen. 

To  Witch,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bewitch ;  to  enchant. 

Me  ill  befits,  that  in  der-doing  arms. 
And  honour's  suit,  my  vowed  days  do  spend. 

Unto  thy  bounteous  baits,  and  pleasing  cliarms. 
With  which  weak  men  thou  witchest,  to  attend. 

Spenser. 

'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 
When  church-yards  yawn.         Shakesp.  Hamlet. 
I'll  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 

Shakesp. 

Wi'tchcraft.  n.  s.  [witch  and  craft.] 

1.  The  practices  of  witches. 

People  are  credulous,  and  ready  to  impute  ac- 
cidents and  natural  operations  to  witchcryt. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  Power  more  than  natural. 

Urania  name,  whose  force  he  knew  so  well. 
He  quickly  knew  wliat  witchcraft  gave  the  blow. 

Sidney, 

Have  not  some  of  learning  and  gravity  thought 
themselves  wise,  in  thinking  witchcraft  rather  a 
mistake  than  a  crime  ?  Holyday, 

If  you  cannot 
Bar  his  access  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Any  thing  on  him,  for  lie  hath  a  vrtchcraft 
Over  the  king  in  "s  tongue.   Shakesp.  Henry  VIII 
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What  subtile  witchcraft  man  constrains 
To  change  his  pleasure  into  pains  ?  Denham. 
Wi'tchery.   n.  s.    [from  witch.]  En- 
chantment. 

Another  kind  of  jietty  witchery,  if  it  be  not  al- 
together deceit,  they  call  charming  of  beasts  and 
birds.  Raleigh, 

Great  Comus ! 
Deepskill'd  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries.  Milton. 
To  WiTE.  V.  a.  [piran,  Sax.]    To  blame ; 
to  reproach. 

The  palmer  'gan  most  bitterly 
Her  to  rebuke,  for  being  loose  and  light; 

Which  not  abiding,  but  more  scornfully 
Scofliing  at  him,  that  did  her  justly  wite, 
She  turn'd  her  boat  about.  Spenser. 
WiTE.  w.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Blame ;  re- 
proach. Spenser. 
With.  prep.  [piS,  Sax.] 

1 .  By :  noting  the  cause. 

Truth,  tir'd  with  iteration. 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon.  Shakesp, 
With  thy  pow'rful  blast. 
Heat  apace,  and  cool  as  fast.  Carew. 
They  adhered  to  John,  their  deprived  bishop  ; 
and  could  not  be  charmed  with  the  laintship  of  any 
second  bishop,  during  his  life.  Lesley. 

With  ev'ry  stab  her  bleeding  heart  was  torn, 
M'ith  wounds  much  liarder  to  be  seen  than  born. 

Rme. 

2.  Noting  tlie  means. 

Rude  and  unpolisli'd  are  all  operations  of  the 
soul  ill  their  beginnings,  before  they  are  cultivated 
with  art  and  study.  Dryden. 

3.  Noting  the  instrument. 

Boreas  through  the  lazy  vapour  flies. 
And  sweeps,  with  healthy  wings,  the  rank  pol- 
luted skies.  Rowe. 
By  perflations  with  large  bellows,  miners  give 
motion  to  the  air.  Woodward. 

4.  On  the  side  of;  for :  noting  confederacy 
or  favour. 

Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee.  Genesis 

5.  In  opposition  to;  in  competition  or 
contest. 

I  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love. 
As  ever  'gainst  thy  valour.  Shak.  Coriolaniis. 

He  shall  lye  with  any  fryar  in  Spain. 

Dryden  s  Spanish  Fryar, 

G,  Noting  comparison. 

Can  blazing  carbuncles        her  compare? 

Sandys 

7.  In  society  :  noting  connection. 

God  pave  man  a  soul  that  shcwld  live  for  ever, 
although  the  body  be  destroyed ;  and  those  who 
were  good  should  be  with  him.  Stillingfleet. 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow. 
Thou  'rt  such  a  touciiy,  testy,  jjleasing  fellow  ; 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth, and  spleen  about  thee. 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

Tatler. 

8.  In  company  of. 

At  the  instant  that  your  messenger  came,  in 
loving  visitation  was  with  me  a  young  doctor  from 
Rome.  Shakesp. 

9.  In  appendage :  noting  consequence  or 
concomitance. 

Men  might  know  the  persons  who  had  a  right 
to  regal  power,  and  with  it  to  their  obedience. 

Loc/te. 

10.  In  mutual  dealing. 

I  will  buy  you,  sell  loit/jyou,  talk  u)t£/i  you, 
walk  wif/tyou,  and  so  following;  bat  I  will  not  eat 
laith  you.  Clink  with  you,  nor  pray  withytiu 

Shakesp. 

11.  Noting  confidence:  as,  /  trust  you 
with  all  my  secrets ;  or,  /  trust  all  my 
secrets  with  you. 

1 2.  In  partnership. 

Though  Jove  himself  no  less  content  would  be, 
To  part  nis  throne,  and  share  his  heaven  with  thee. 

Pope. 
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13.  Noting  connection. 

Pity  vourown,  or  |iity  our  estate, 
Nor  twist  unr  fortuiics  iiif/i  your  sinking  Sdte.D.y. 

14.  Immediately  after. 

With  that  siie  told  me,  that,  though  she  spake 
of  her  Catlier  Cremes,  she  would  liide  no  truth 
fioui  me.  Sidney. 

With  that,  he  crawi'd  out  of  his  nest, 
Forth  creeping  on  liis  caititF  hands  and  thighs. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Ill  falling,  both  an  eqiral  fortune  tried  ; 
W<iuid  fortune  for  ni  v  fall  so  well  .provide  ! 
^Vith  this  he  pointed  to  his  face,  and  sliow'd 
His  hands,  and  all  his  habit  smear'd  witli  blood. 

Dryden. 

With  that  the  god  his  darling  phantom  calls. 
And  from  his  falt'ringlips  this  message  falls. Gartft. 

15.  Amongst. 

Jasper  duke  of  Bedford,  whom  the  king  used 
to  en)plo3'  with  the  first  in  his  wars,  was  then  sick. 

Bacon. 

Tragedy  was  originally,  with  the  ancients,  a  piece 
of  religious  worship.  Rymer's  Trag.  nf  the  last  A^e. 

Immortal  powers  the  term  of  Conscience  know. 
But  Interest  is  her  name  with  men  below.  Dryden 

16.  Upon. 

Such  arguments  had  invip.cible  force  with  those 
Pagan  |)hilosiiphers  who  became  Christians,  .(^rfdis. 

17.  In  consent:  noting  parity  of  state. 
See  where  on  earth  the  flow'ry  glories  lie  ! 

With  her  they  fluurisb'd,and  with  her  they  die.  Pope. 

18.  This  preposition  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
emphfied  in  many  more  relations,  for  its 
use  is  very  frequent,  and  therefore  very 
lax  and  various.  With  and  bi/  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish,  nor  perhaps 
in  distinction  always  observed.  Wilh 
seems  rather  to  denote  an  instrument, 
and  bi/  a  cause:  thus,  he  killed  his  ene- 
my with  a  sword,  but  he  died  hy  an  ar- 
roiv.  The  arrow  is  considered  rather  as 
a  cause,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  an 
agent.  If  the  agent  be  more  remote, 
by  is  used ;  as,  the  vermin  tvhich  he  could 
not  kill  with  his  gnn,  he  killed  by  poi- 
son :  if  these  two  prepositions  be  trans- 
posed, the  sentence,  though  equally  in- 
telligible, will  be  less  agreeable  to  the 
common  modes  of  speech. 

19.  With,  'm  composition,  signifies  opposi- 
tion or  privation ;  except  withal. 

A  present  natural  good  may  be  parted  with, 
upon  a  profitable  expectation  of  a  future  moral 
good.  Wilkins. 

Witha'l.  adv.  [with  and  all.] 
1.  Along  with  the  rest ;  likewise;  at  the 
same  time. 

Yet  it  must  be  withal  considered,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  world  are  they  which  be 
farthest  from  perfection.  Hooker. 

How  well  supplied  with  noble  counsellors! 
How  modest  in  exception,  and  withal 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution!  Shak.  Hen.Y. 

The  one  contains  my  picture,  prince; 
If  you  chuse  that,  then  1  am  yours  withal.  Shak. 

This  that  prince  did  not  transmit  as  a  power, 
to  make  conquest,  but  as  a  retinue  for  his  son ; 
and,  withal,  to  enable  him  to  recover  some  part 
of  Ulster.  Difmes  cm  Ireland. 

The  river  being  wholly  of  fresh  water,  and  so 
large  withal,  chilleth  the  air.  Heylyn. 

God,  when  he  gave  me  strength,  to  shew  withal 
How  slight  the  gift  was,  hung  it  in  my  hair.  Milt. 

'Tis  necessary  men  should  be  out  of  their  nonage 
before  they  can  attain  to  an  actual  use  of  this 
principle;  and,  withal,  that  they  should  be  ready 
to  exert  and  exercise  their  faculties.  Wilkhis. 

I  cannot,  cannot  bear;  'tis  past,  'tis  done; 
Perish  this  impious,  this  detested  son ! 
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Per'ish  his  sire,  and  perish  I  withal, 
And  let  the  house's  heir  and  the  hop'd  kingdom 
fall.  Dryden. 

Christ  had  not  only  an  infinite  power  to  work 
miracles,  but  also  an  equal  wisdom  to  know  the 
just  force  and  measure  of  every  argument  to  per- 
suade, and  withal  to  look  through  and  through  all 
the  dark  corners  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  to  discern 
what  prevails  upon  them,  and  what  does  not.  Sou  th. 
2.  It  is  sometimes  used  by  writers  where 
we  now  use  ivith,  but  I  think  im- 
properly. 

Time  brings  means  to  furnish  him  withal; 
Let  him  but  wait  the  occasions  as  they  fall.  Dayiiel 

It  is  to  know  what  God  loves  and  delights  in, 
and  is  pleased  withal,  and  would  have  us  do  in 
order  to  our  happiness.  Tillntson. 

We  owe  to  ciiristianity  the  discovery  of  the 
most  perfect  rule  of  life  that  ever  the  world  was 
acquainted  withal.  Tillotson. 

To  Withdra'w.  v.  a,  [with  and  draw  ; 
from  pi^,  or  pi^eji,  Sax.  against,  and 
draw.] 

1.  To  take  back  ;  to  bereave. 

It  is  not  possible  they  should  observe  the  one, 
who  from  the  other  withdraw  unnecessarily  obe- 
dience. Hooker. 

Impossible  it  is  tliat  God  should  'withdraw  his 
prcience  from  any  thing,  because  the  very  sub- 
stance of  God  is  infinite.  Hooker. 

2.  To  call  away  ;  to  make  to  retire. 

Nausicaa  is  withdrawn,  and  a  whole  nation  in- 
troduced, for  a  more  general  praise  of  Ulysses. 

Broome. 

To  Withdra'w.  v.  n.  To  retire;  tore- 
treat. 

She  from  he  husband  soft  withdrew.  Milton. 

At  this  excess  of  courage  all  amaz'd, 
The  foremost  of  iiis  foes  av/hile  withdraw: 

With  such  respect  in  enter'd  Rome  they  gaz'd, 
Who  on  high  chairs  the  godlike  fathers  savi.Dryd. 

Duumvir  has  passed  the  noonof  life  ;  butcannot 
witlidraw  from  entertainments  which  are  [lardcm- 
able  only  before  tliat  stage  of  our  being.  Taller. 

Withdra'wingroom.  n.s.  [withdraw 
and  room.']  Room  behind  another  room, 
for  retirement. 

For  an  ordinary  gentleman,  a  hall,  a  great  par- 
lour, with  a  withiirawingroom,  with  a  kitchen,  but- 
teries, and  other  conveniencies,  is  sufficient. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Wi'the.  n.  s. 

1.  A  willow  tv/ig. 

,'\n  Irish  rebel  put  up  a  petition,  that  he  might 
be  hanged  in  a  with,  and  not  a  halter,  because  it 
had  been  so  used  with  former  rebels.  Bacon. 

There  let  him  lie 
Till  I,  of  cut-up  osiers,  did  imply 
A  with,  a  fathome  long,  with  which  his  feete 
1  made  together  in  a  sure  league  meete.  Chapman. 

2.  A  band,  properly  a  band  of  twigs,  [pi^e 
signifies  a  band.] 

These  cords  and  wythes  will  hold  men's  con- 
sciences, when  force  attends  and  twists  them. 

King  Charles. 

Birch  is  of  use  for  nx-yoaks,  hoops,  screws, 
wythes  for  faggots.  Mmtimers  Husbandry. 

To  Wi'ther.  v.  h.  [jepi^ejiob,  Sax.  dry, 
faded.] 

1 .  To  fade ;  to  grow  sapless ;  to  dry  up. 

That  which  is  of  God  we  defend,  to  the  utter- 
most of  that  ability  which  he  hatb  given :  that 
which  is  otherwise,  let  it  wither  even  in  the  root 
from  whence  it  hath  sprung.  Hooker. 

When  I  have  pluck'rl  thy  rose_, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again  : 
It  needs  mustwilher.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

It  shall  wither  in  all  the  leaves  of  her  spring. 

Esek.  xvii.  9. 

The  soul  may  sooner  leave  off  to  subsist  than  to 
love;  and,  like  the  vine,  it  withers  and  dies,  if  it 
has  nothing  to  embrace.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  To  waste,  or  pine  away. 
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Are  tnere  so  many  left  of  your  own  family, 
that  you  should  desire  wholly  to  reduce  it,  by 
sutFering  the  last  branch  of  it  to  wither  away  be- 
fore its  time?  Temple. 
3.  To  lose  or  want  animal  moisture. 
Vain  men,  how  vanishing  a  bliss  we  crave. 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the  grave ! 

Dryden, 

To  Wi'ther.  V.  a. 

1.  To  make  to  fade. 

The  sun  is  no  sooner  risen  with  a  burning  lieat, 
bnt  it  wilhereth  the  grass,  and  the  flower  thereof 
falleth.  James,  i.  It. 

2.  To  make  to  shrink,  decay,  or  wrinkle, 
for  want  of  animal  moisture. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  her  in-  , 
finite  variety.         Sliakesp.  Antony  and  CleopatraJ' 

Look  how  I  am  bewitch'd  ;  behold,  mine  arm 
Is,  like  a  blasted  sapling,  withered  up.  Shakesp. 

What  are  these. 
So  roitherd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire. 
That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitants  o'  th'  earth. 
And  yet  are  on't  ?  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Thy  yoiitli,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  which 
will  cliange 

To  wither' d,  weak,  and  grey.  Milton. 

In  Spain  our  springs,  like  old  men's  children,  be 
Dccay'd  and  wither'd  from  their  infancy  : 
No  kmdiy  showers  fall  on  our  barren  earth. 
To  h.itch  the  seasons  in  a  timely  birth.  Dryden. 

Wi'therband.  n.s.  A  piece  of  iron 
which  is  laid  under  a  saddle,  about  four 
fingers  above  the  horse's  withers,  to  keep 
the  two  pieces  of  wood  tight  that  form 
the  bow.  Farrier's  Diet. 

Wi'theredness.  n.s.  [from  wit  Im-ed.] 
The  state  of  being  withered  ;  marcidity. 

Water  them  as  soon  as  set,  till  they  have  reco- 
vered their  witheredness.      Mortimer's  Husbandry 

Withers,  n.s.  Is  the  joining  of  the 
shoulder-bones  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck 
and  mane,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoulder.  Farrier's  Diet. 

Let  the  call'd  beast  wince  ; 
We  are  unwrung  in  the  withers.  Shakesp 
Rather  than  let  your  master  take  long  journies, 
contrive  that  the  saddle  may  pinch  the  beast  in  his 
withers.  Swift. 

WiTHERWRUNG.  The  hurt  expressed 
by  witherwrung  sometimes  is  caused  by 
a  bite  of  a  horse,  or  by  a  saddle  being 
unfit,  especially  when  the  bows  are  too 
wide ;  for  when  they  are  so,  they  bruise 
the  flesh  against  the  spines  of  the  second 
and  third  vertebrae  of  the  back,  which 
forms  that  prominence  that  rises  above 
their  shoulders.  Farrier's  Diet, 

To  Withho'ld.  v.  a.  [with  and  hold.] 
Withheld,  or  tvithholden,  pret.  and  part. 
Spenser  has,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme, 
very  licentiously  written  withhault. 

1.  To  restrain ;  to  keep  from  action ;  to 
hold  back. 

That  hand,  which  as  no  kind  of  imminent' 
danger  could  cause  at  first  to  withhold  itself,  so 
neither  have  any  practices,  so  many,  so  bloody, 
following  since,  been  ever  able  to  make  weary. 

Hooker 

Sith  mine  he  is,  or  free  or  bound  ; 
Witlihold,  O  sovereign  pri]ice,your  hasty  hand 
From  knitting  league  with  him.  Spenser. 
The  prince 

Would  fain  have  come  wilh  me  to  meet  your 
grace ; 

And  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withheld. 

Shaktsp. 

A  great  number  of  suits  are  for  abusive  words, 
or  a  box  on  the  car,  or  other  trivial  matters,  which 
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leave  no  perinaneiit  ill  effects,  but,  if  our  ims'sions 
may  be  be  withheld  from esiimatiiig  them,  puss  off 
without  making  us  tiie  worse,  or  doiiiK  us  any 
prejudice.  Kettlewell. 

Be  careful  to  withhold 
Your  talons  from  the  wretched  and  the  bold  : 
Tempt  not  tlie  brave  and  needy  to  despair; 
For  though  your  violence  should  leave  them  bare 
Oi  gold  and  silver,  swords  and  darts  remain. 

Diyden. 

Volition  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  knowingly  ex- 
erting that  dominion  it  takes  itself  to  have  over 
any  part  of  man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  withhold- 
ing it  from,  any  particular  action.  Locke. 
2.  '1  o  himier ;  to  obstruct. 

What  (iitlicuities  there  are  which  as  yet  with- 
liold  our  assent,  till  we  be  further  and  better  satis- 
lied,  I  hope  no  indifferent  amongst  them  will  scorn 
or  refuse  to  hear.  Hooker. 

0.  To  take  away  ;  to  refuse. 

Soon  as  I'itan  'gan  his  head  exault, 
And  soon  again  as  he  his  light  withhault, 
Their  wicked  engines  they  against  it  bent. 

Spenser. 

Withho'lden.  participle  pass,  of  with- 
hold. 

The  word  keep  back,  sheweth  that  it  was  a 
tiling  formerly  due  unto  God  ;  for  we  cainiot  say 
that  any  thing  is  kept  back,  or  withholden,  that 
was  not  due  before.  Sjiclmaii. 

Withho'lder.   n.  s.   [from  withhold.] 

He  who  withholds. 
Withi'n.  prep,  [pi^mnan,  Sax.] 

1.  In  the  inner  part  of. 

VVtio  then  shall  blame 
His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil  and  start. 
When  all  tiiat  is  witliin  him  does  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there  ?  SItakesp.  Macbeth. 

By  this  means,  not  only  many  helpless  persons 
will  be  priivided  for,  but  a  generation  of  men  will 
be  bred  up,  within  ourselves,  not  perverted  by 
any  other  hopes.  Spratt. 

Till  this  be  cured  by  religion,  it  is  as  impossible 
for  a  man  to  be  happy,  that  is,  pleased  and  con- 
tented within  himself,  as  it  is  for  a  sick  man  to  be 
at  ease.  Tillotson. 

The  river  is  afterwards  wholly  lost  within  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  that  one  discovers. nothing  like 
a  stream,  till  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Geneva.  Addison. 

2.  In  the  compass  of ;  not  beyond :  used 
both  of  place  and  time. 

Next  day  we  saw,  within  a  kenning  before  us, 
thick  clouds,  which  put  us  in  hope  of  land. 

Bacon. 

A  beet-root  and  a  radish-root,  which  had  ail 
their  leaves  cut  close  to  the  roots,  within  six  weeks 
had  fair  leaves.  Bacon. 

Most  birds  come  to  their  growth  within  a  fort- 
night. Bacon. 

Within  some  while  the  king  had  taken  up  such 
liking  of  his  person,  that  he  resolved  to  make  liim 
a  masterpiece.  Wotton. 

The  invention  of  arts  necessary  or  useful  to 
human  life,  hath  been  within  the  knowledge  of 
men.  Burnet. 

As  to  infinite  space,  a  man  can  no  more  have 
a  positive  idea  of  the  greatest,  than  he  has  of  the 
least  s))ace.  For  in  this  latter,  which  is  more 
within  our  comprehension,  we  are  capable  only  of 
a  comparative  idea  of  smallness,  which  will  al- 
ways be  less  than  any  one  whereof  we  have  the 
positive  idea.  Locke. 

This,  with  the  green  hills  and  naked  rocks 
within  the  neighbourhood,  makes  the  most  agree- 
able confusion.  Addison. 

Bounding  desires  within  the  line  which  birth 
and  fortune  have  marked  out,  is  an  indispensable 
duty.  Atterbury. 
S.  Not  reaching  to  any  thing  external. 

Were  every  action  concluded  within  itself,  and 
drew  no  consequences  after  it,  we  should  un- 
doubtedly never  err  in  our  choice  of  good. 

Locke. 

4.  Not  longer  ago  than.  - 
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IVitliin  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv'd 
Untainted,  uni'xamin'd,  free  at  liberty.  Sliakesp. 

Within  these  three  hours,  Tullus, 
Alone  1  fought  in  your  Ci.rioli  walls, 
And  made  what  work  1  pleas'd.  Skak.  Cm-iolanus. 
5.  Into  the  reach  of. 

When  on  the  brink  the  foaming  bnar  I  met. 
The  desp'rate  savage  rush'd  within  my  force, 
And  bore  me  headlong  witli  him  down  the  rock. 

Olway. 

(i.  In  the  reach  of. 

Secure  of  outward  force,  within  himself 
The  danger  lies,  yet  lies  w'ithin  his  pow'r  ; 
Against  his  will  he  can  receive  no  harm.  Milton. 

I  have  suffer'd  in  your  woe  ; 
Nor  shall  be  wanting  aught  within  my  pow'r 
For  your  relief.  Dryden. 

Thougli  Aurengzebe  return  a  conqueror. 
Both  he  and  she  are  still  within  my  pow'r.  Dryden 

1.  Into  the  heart  or  confidence  of. 

When  by  such  insinuations  they  have  once  got 
within  him,  and  aie  able  to  drive  him  on  from  one 
lewdness  to  another,  no  wonder  if  they  rejoice  to 
see  him  guilty  of  all  villany.  South. 
y.  Not  exceeding. 

Be  informed  how  much  your  husband's  revenue 
amounts  to,  and  be  so  good  a  computer  as  to  keep 
within  it.  Saijt 

9.  In  the  inclosure  of. 

No  interwoven  reeds  a  garland  made, 
To  hide  his  brows  within  the  vulvar  shade  ; 
But  poplar  wreaths  around  his  temples  spread. 

AdiLison. 

Sedentary  and  Mif/iiri-door  arts,  and  delicate 
manufactures,  that  require  rather  the  finger  than 
the  arm,  have  a  contrariety  to  a  military  aisposi- 
tion.  Bacon's  'Nat.  Hist. 

Within,  adv. 

1.  In  the  inner  parts ;  inwardly;  internally. 

This  is  yet  the  outward,  fairest  side 
Of  our  design.    Within  rests  more  of  fear. 
More  dread  of  sad  event  yet  undescried.  Daniel. 

Yet  sure,  tho'  the  skin 
Be  clos'd  without,  the  wound  festers  within.  Carcw. 

Death  thou  hast  seen 
In  his  first  shape  on  man  ;  but  many  shapes 
Of  death,  and  many  are  the  ways  that  lead 
To  his  grim  cave  ;  all  dismal!  yet  to  sense 
More  terrible  at  tli'  entrance  than  within.  Milton. 

2.  In  the  mind. 

Latiguage  seems  too  low  a  thing  to  express 
your  excellence;  and  our  souls  are  speaking  so 
much  within,  that  they  despise  all  foreign  conver- 
sation. Dryden's  State  of  Innocence. 

These  as  thy  guards  from  outward  harms  arc 
sent ; 

Ills  from  within  thy  reason  must  prevent.  Dryden. 

Withinsi'de.   adv.    [within  and  side] 
In  the  interiour  parts. 

The  forceps  for  extracting  the  stone  is  repre- 
sented a  little  open,  that  the  teeth  may  be  better 
seen  withi^iside.  Sharp. 

Wnno'vT.  prep.  [piSutan,  Sax.] 

1.  Not  with. 

Many  there  are,  whose  destinies  have  prevented 
their  desires,  and  made  their  good  motives  the 
wards  of  their  executors,  not  without  miserable 
success.  HalL 

2.  In  a  state  of  absence  from. 

Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about 
thee. 

There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

Tatler. 

3.  In  the  state  of  not  having. 

The  vituous  bezoar  is  taken  from  the  beast  that 
feedeth  upon  the  mountains  ;  and  that  without  vir- 
tue, from  those  that  feed  in  the  vallies.  Bacon. 

Infallibility  and  inerrableness  are  assumed  and 
inclosed  by  the  Romish  church,  without  any  in- 
errable ground  to  hold  it  on.  Hammond. 

If  the  ideas  be  not  innate,  there  was  a  tinie 
when  the  mind  was  without  those  principles;  and 
then  they  v,'\]l  not  be  innate,  but  be  derived  from 
some  other  oiiginal.  Locke. 
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4.  Be3'ond;  not  within  the  compass  of. 

Eternity,  before  the  world  and  after,  is  without 
our  reach  :  but  that  little  spot  of  jjroiinri  that  lit  s 
betwixt  those  two  great  oceans,  this  we  are  to  cul- 
tivate.     _  Burnet's  Theory. 

5.  Supposing  the  negation  or  omission  of. 

Without  the  separation  of  the  two  monarchies, 
the  most  advantageous  terms  from  the  French 
must  end  in  our  destruction.  Addison. 
G.  Not  by ;  not  by  the  use  of ;  not  by  the 
help  of. 

Excess  of  diet,  in  costly  meats  and  drinks 
fetched  from  beyond  the  seas,  would  be  avoided  : 
wise  men  will  do  it  iriilMut  a  law  ;  I  would  there 
might  be  a  law  to  restrain  fools.  Bacon. 

Theie  is  in  a  manner  two  sorts  of  virgin  mer- 
cury ;  the  one  running  out  and  discovering  itself 
without  labour ;  the  other  requiring  some  way  of 
extraction  and  separation,  though  not  so  high  an 
one  as  by  fire.  _  Brown's  Travels. 

7.  On  the  outside  of. 

Without  the  gate 
Some  drive  the  cars,  and  some  the  coursers  rein. 

Dryden. 

8.  Not  within. 

When  the  weather  hinders  me  from  taking  my 
diversions «=!(/ioi(t  doors,  I  frequently  make  a  little 
party  with  select  friends.  Addison. 

9.  With  exemption  from. 

The  great  lords  of  Ireland  informed  the  king, 
that  the  Irislny  might  not  be  naturalized  without 
damage  to  themselves  or  the  crown. 

Davies^s  L-cland. 
Happiness  under  this  view  every  one  constantly 
pursues.    Other  things,  acknowledged  to  be  gni,d, 
he  can  look  upon  without  desire,  pass  by,  and  be 
content  without.  Locke. 
W^ITHO'UT.  adj. 

1.  Not  on  the  inside. 

Forming  trees  and  slirubs  info  sund.'y  shapes,  is 
done  by  moulding  them  within,  and  cutting  them 
without.  Bacon. 

Wise  men  use  studies ;  for  they  teach  not  iheii 
own  use  ;  but  that  is  a  wisdom  xcilhout  them,  and 
above  them,  won  by  (ibservation.  Bacon. 

These  were  from  without  the  growing  miseries. 

Milton. 

Having  gone  as  far  as  they  could  without,  they 
began  to  observe  them  within.  Grew 

2.  Out  of  doors. 

The  reception  of  light  into  the  body  of  the 
building  was  very  prompt  fruin  witliout  and  from 
within.  Wotton. 

Their  doors  are  barr'd  against  a  bitter  flout ; 
Snarl,  if  you  please,  but  you  shall  snarl  without. 

Dryden. 

3.  Externally  ;  not  in  the  mind. 
Witho  ut,  conjunct.     Unless  ;  if  not ; 

except.  Not  in  use,  except  in  conver- 
sation. 

I  find  my  love  shall  be  proved  no  love,  without 
1  leave  to  love,  being  too  unfit  a  vessel  in  whom 
so  high  thoughts  should  be  engraved.  Sidney. 

You  will  never  live  to  my  age,  without  you 
keep  yourselves  in  breath  with  exercise,  and  in 
heart  with  joy  fulness.  Sidney. 

Withou'ten.    prep,    [pr^utan,  Sax.] 
Without.  Obsolete. 

Her  face  so  fair,  as  flesh  it  seemed  not, 
But  heavenly  pourtrait  of  bright  aiigel's  hue. 

Clear  as  the  sky,  withouten  blame  or  blot. 
Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexion's  dew. 

Spensa: 

To  With.sta'nd.  v.  a.  [with  and  stand.] 
To  gainstand ;  to  oppose  ;  to  resist. 

The  violence  of  sorrow  is  not  at  tlie  first  to  be 
striven  withal  ;  being,  like  a  mighty  beast,  sooner 
tamed  with  following,  than  overthrown  by  with- 
standing. Sidney. ' 

The  wonderful  zetil  and  fervour  wherewith  ye 
have  withstood  the  received  orders  of  this  church, 
was  the  first  thing  whicii  caused  me  to  enter  into 
consideration,  whether  every  christian  man,  fear- 
ing God,  stand  bound  to  join  with  you.  Hooker. 
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It  19  our  frailty  that  in  many  things  we  all  do 
amiss,  but  a  virtue  that  we  would  do  amiss  in 
nothing,  and  a  testimony  of  that  virtue,  that  when 
we  pray  that  what  occasion  of  sin  soever  do  offer 
itself,  we  may  be  strengthened  from  above  to  with- 
stand it.  Hooker. 

I'hey  soon  set  sail  ;  nor  now  the  fates  withstand ; 
'J'heir  forces  trusted  with  a  foreign  hand.  Dryden. 

When  Elymas  withstood  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
and  when  Paul  says  of  Alexander,  lie  hath  greatly 
withstood  our  word:s,  do  we  think  the  withstanditig 
there  was  without  speaking?  Atterbury. 

Withsta'nder.  n.  s.  [from  withstand.] 
An  opponent;  resisting  power. 

War  may  be  defined  the  exercise  of  violence 
nndcr  sovereign  command  against  witlistaitders ; 
force,  authority,  and  resistance,  being  the  essential 
parts  thereof.  Raleigh. 

Withwi'nd.  n.  s.  [convolvulus,  Lat.]  An 
herb^ 

Wi'thy.  n.  s.  [pi'SiJ.  Sax.]  Willow.  A 
tree. 

Wi'tless.  adj.  [from  wit.]  Wanting  un- 
derstanding ;  inconsiderate ;  wanting 
thought. 

W'  by  then  should  witless  man  so  much  niisween 
That  nothing  is  but  that  which  he  hath  seen  ? 

Spenser. 

I  have  ever  lov'd  the  life  remov'd  ; 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies, 
Where  youtji,  and  cost,  and  wif/ess  brav'y  keeps. 

Shakesp. 

So 't  pleas'd  ray  destiny. 
Guilty  of  my  sin  of  going,  to  think  me 
As  vain,  as  witless,  and  as  false  as  they 
Which  dwell  in  court.  Donne. 

He  kept  us  slaves,  by  which  we  fitly  prove 
That  witless  pity  hreedeth  fruitless  love.  Fairfax. 

The  apple's  outward  form, 
Delectable,  the  witless  swain  beguiles, 
fill  with  a  writhen  mouth  and  spattering  noise 
He  tastes  the  bitter  morsel  and  rejects.  Phillips. 

Wi'tling.  U.S.  [diminutive  of  wit.]  A 
pretender  to  wit;  a  man  of  petty 
smartness. 

You  have  taken  off  the  senseless  ridicule  which 
for  many  years  the  uit/iri^s  of  the  town  have 
turned  upon  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

Those  half-iearn'd  witlings,  nnm'rous  in  our  isle 
As  half-form'd  insects  on  the  banks  of  Nile.  Pope. 

A  beau  and  witling  perish'd  in  the  throng; 
One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song.  Pope. 

Wi'tness.  n.  s.  [pitnej-j-e.  Sax.] 
J.  Testimony  ;  attestation. 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose  : 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  u'itness 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  srailinj:  cheek, 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart.  Shakesp. 

May  we,  with  the  warrant  of  womanhood,  and 
the  witness  of  a  good  conscience,  pursue  him  with 
any  further  revenge.'  Shakesp. 

If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  ray  witness  is  not 
true.  John. 

Many  bare  false  ivitness,  but  their  witness  agreed 
not.  Mark. 

Nor  was  long  his  witness  uuconfirm'd.  Milton. 

Ye  moon  and  stars,  bear  witness  to  the  truth  ! 
His  only  crime,  if  friendship  can  offend. 
Is  too  much  love  to  his  unhappy  friend. 

Dryden's  Mneid. 

Our  senses  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  each 
other's  report,  concerning  the  existence  of  sensible 
things.  Locke. 

2.  One  who  gives  testimony. 

The  king's  attorney 
Urg'd  on  examinations,  proofs,  confesions 
Of  diverse  witnesses.  Shakesp.  Henry  Ylll. 

God  is  witness  betwixt  me  and  thee. 

Genesis,  xxxi.  .50. 
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Thy  trial  choose 
With  me,  besi  luitness  of  thy  virtue  tried.  Milton. 

A  fat  benefice  became  a  crime,  and  witness  too 
against  its  incumbent.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Nor  need  I  speak  ray  deeds,  for  these  you  see  ; 
The  sun  and  day  are  witnesses  for  me.  Dryden. 
3.  With  a  witness.    Effectually  ;  to  a  great 
degree,  so  as  to  leave  some  lasting  mark 
or  testimony  behind.    A  low  phrase. 

Here  was  a  blessing  handed  out  with  the  first 
pairs  of  animals  at  their  creation ;  and  it  had  eti'ect 
with  a  witness.  Woodward. 

Now  gall  is  bitter  with  a  witness ; 
And  love  is  all  delight  and  sweetness.  Prior. 

To  Wi'tness.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
attest ;  to  tell  with  asseveration. 

There  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out. 
Which  was  to  niy  belief  witness'd  the  rather. 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  pow'r  a-foot.  Shakesp. 

Though  by  the  father  he  were  hir'd  to  this, 
He  ne'er  could  witnessany  touch  or  kiss.  Donne. 

These  be  those  discourses  of  God,  whose  effects 
those  that  live  witness  in  themselves;  the  sensible 
in  their  sensible  natures,  the  reasonable  in  their 
reasonable  souls.  Raleigh. 

To  Wi'tness.  v.  n.    To  bear  testimony. 

1  he  sea  strave  with  the  winds  which  should  be 
louder,  and  the  shrouds  of  the  ship,  with  a  ghastly 
noise,  to  tliera  that  were  in  it  witnessed  that  their 
ruin  was  the  wager  of  the  others  contention. 

Sidney. 

Mine  eye  doth  his  eflRgies  witness 
Most  truly  fimn'd  and  living  in  your  face.  Shak. 

Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above  ! 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about ! 
Witness  that  here  lago  now  doth  give 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  and  heart, 
To  Othello's  service.  Shakesp. 
Lorenzo 

Shall  witness  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you.  Shakesp. 
I  witness  to 

The  times  that  brought  them  in.  Shakesp. 

Another  beareth  witness  of  me,  and  I  know 
that  the  witness  which  he  witnesseth  of  me  is  true. 

John,  V.  32. 

The  Americans  do  acknowledge  and  speak  of 
the  deluge  in  their  continent,  as  Acoiia  witnesseth, 
and  Lact,  in  the  histories  of  them. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Witness,  ye  heavens !  I  live  not  by  my  fault, 
I  strove  to  have  deserv'd  the  death  I  sought. 

Dryden  s  Mneid. 
Lord  Falkland  witnesses  for  me,  that  in  a  book 
there  were  many  subjects  that  I  had  thought  on 
for  the  stage.  Dryden, 

Witness  for  me,  ye  awful  gods ! 
I  took  not  arms  till  urg'd  by  self-defence. 
The  eldest  law  of  nature.  Rotve. 

Wi'tness.  inter).  An  exclamation  sig- 
nifying that  person  or  thing  may  attest  it. 

For  want  of  words,  or  lack  of  breath. 
Witness,  when  1  was  worried  with  thy  peals. 

Miltmi. 

Wi'tsnapper.  n.s.  [wit  And  snap.]  One 
who  affects  repartee. 

Go  in,  sirrah ;  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. 
—That is  done.  Sir;  they  have  all  stomachs. 
—What  a  witsnapper  are  you  !  Shakesp. 

Wi'tted.  adj.  [from  wit.]  Having  wit: 
as,  a  quick  witted  boy. 

Wi'tticism.  n.  s.  [from  witty.]  A  mean 
attempt  at  wit.  This  word  Dryden  in- 
novated. 'A  mighty  witticism,  pardon 
a  new  word.*  Dryden's  preface  to  the 
State  of  Innocence. 

We  have  a  libertine  fooling  even  in  his  last 
agonies,  with  a  witticism  between  his  teetli,  with- 
out any  regard  to  sobriety  and  conscience. 

L'Estrange. 

He  is  full  of  conceptions,  points  of  epigram, 
and  witticisms,  all  which  are  below  the  dignity  of 
heroick  verse.  Addison. 
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Wi'ttily.  adv.  [from  witty.] 

J ,  Ingeniously  ;  cunningly ;  artfully. 

But  is  there  any  other  beast  that  lives. 
Who  his  own  harm  so  wittily  contrives  ?  Dryden. 
2.  With  flight  of  imagination. 

In  conversation  wittily  pleasant,  pleasantly 
gamesome.  Sidney. 

The  old  hermit,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink, 
very  wittily  said  to  a  niece  of  king  Gordubuck, 
that  that  is,  is.  Shakesp. 

Obstinate  contemners  of  all  helps  and  arts,  such 
as,  presuming  on  their  natural  parts,  dare  deride 
all  diligence,  and  seem  to  mock  at  the  terras  when 
they  understand  not  the  things,  think  that  way  to 
get  off  wittily  wfth  their  ignorance.     Ben  Jonson. 

Wi'ttiness.  n.  s.  [from  witty.]  The 
quality  of  being  witty. 

No  less  deserveth  his  witliness  in  devising,  his 
pithiness  in  uttering,  his  pastoral  rudeness,  and 
his  moral  wiseness.  Spenser, 

Wi'ttingly.  adv.  [from  witting  know- 
ing ;  pitan.  Sax.  to  weet  or  know.] 
Knowingly ;  not  ignorantly  ;  with  know- 
ledge ;  by  design. 

Whatsoever  we  work  as  men,  the  same  we  do 
wittingly  work  and  freely  ;  neither  are  we,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  natural  agents,  any  way  so 
tied,  but  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  leave  things 
we  do  undone.  Hooker. 

Withhold  revenge,  'tis  not  my  fault. 
Nor  wittingly  have  I  infring'd  my  vow. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

During  that  dreadful  siege,  every  particular  ac- 
cident for  brevity  I  wittingly  pass  over. 

Knoues's  History  of  the  Turks, 

He  knowingly  and  wittingly  brought  evil  into 
the  world.  Mwe. 

No  forger  of  lies  willingly  and  wittingly  fur- 
nished out  the  means  of  his  own  detection. 

West  on  the  Resurrection. 

WI'TTOL.  n.  s.  [pistol,  Sax.  from  pitan 
to  know.]  A  man  who  knows  the  false- 
hood of  his  wife,  and  seems  contented ; 
a  tame  cuckold. 

O  Mars,  for  what  doth  serve  thy  armed  ax  ? 
To  let  that  witold  beast  consume  in  flames 
Thy  Venus  child.  Sidney. 

Araairaon  sounds  well ;  Lucifer  well ;  yet  they 
are  the  names  of  fiends:  but  cuckold,  wittot,  the 
devil  himself  liath  not  such  a  name. 

Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

TheTheban  wittol,  when  lie  once  descries 
Jove  is  his  rival,  falls  to  sacrifice.  Ckaveland. 

Wi'TTOLLY.flfZ/.  [from  wittol.]  Cuckoldly. 
The  jealous  wittoUy  knave  hath  masses  of  money. 

Shakesp. 

Wi'tty.  adj.  [from  wit.] 

1.  Judicious ;  ingenious ;  inventive. 

The  deep-revolving,  witty  Buckingliam, 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsels. 

Shakesp. 

Thou  art  beautiful  in  thy  countenance,  and 
toiUt/ in  thy  words.  -  Judith,  xi.  ^3. 

2.  F'ull  of  imagination. 

Histories  make  men  wise,  poets  witty,  the  ma- 
thematicks  subtile.  Bac<m. 

Where  there  is  a  real  stock  of  wit,  yet  the  ti/it- 
tiest  sayings  will  be  found  in  a  great  measure  the 
issues  uf  chance.  South. 

In  gtntle  verse  the  id/Hj/ told  their  flame. 
And  grac'd  their  choicest  songs  with  Emma's 
name.  Prior. 

3.  Sarcastick ;  full  of  taunts. 

Honeycomb,  who  was  so  unmercifully  wilty 
upon  tlie  women,  has  given  the  ladies  ample  sa- 
tisfaction by  marrying  a  farmer's  dauL'htcr. 

Addison's  .'Spectator, 

Wi'twal.  n.  s.  [vi7-eo,  Lat.]    A  bird. 

Ainsworth. 
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To  Wive.  v.  n.  [from  wife.]  To  marry; 
to  take  a  wife. 

Were  she  as  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatick  seas, 
1  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua.  Shakesp, 

The  ancient  sajiiig  is  no  heresy, 
Hanging  and  wiving  goes  hy  destiny.  Shakesp. 

A  shop  of  all  qualities  that  man  loves  woman 
for  ;  besides  that  hook  of  wiving,  fairness,  which 
strikes  the  eye.  Shakesp. 
Design  or  chance  makes  others  wive. 

But  nature  did  this  match  contrive.  Waller. 

To  Wive.  v.  a. 

J ,  To  match  to  a  wife. 

She  dying  gave  it  me  ; 
And  bid  nie,  when  niy  fate  would  have  me  wiv'd. 
To  give  it  her.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

2.  To  take  for  a  wife. 

If  he  have  the  condition  of  a  saint,  and  the  com 
plexion  of  a  devil,  1  had  rather  he  should  shrive 
me  than  wive  me.  Shakesp, 

Wi'vELY.  adv.  [from  wives.  It  were 
written  more  analogically  wifely,  that 
is,  wife-like.]    Belonging  to  a  wife, 

Basilius  could  not  abstain  from  praising  Parthe- 
nia,  as  the  perfect  picture  of  a  womanly  virtue,  and 
wively  faithfulness,  Sidney. 

Wives,  w.s.    The  plural  of  wife. 

A  man  of  his  learning  should  not  so  lightly  have 
been  carried  away  with  old  wives  tales,  from  ap- 
provance  of  his  own  reason.        Spenser's  Ireland. 

Wizard,  n.  s.  [from  wise.]    A  conjurer; 
an  inchanter ;  a  he  Ytfitch.    It  had  pro- 
bably at  first  a  laudable  meaning. 
Patience,  good  lady  ;  wizards  know  their  times. 

Shakesp. 

He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams. 
And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G  ; 
And  says,  a  wizard  told  him  that  by  G 
His  issue  disinherited  should  he.Shakesp.  Rich.  III. 

That  damn'd  wizard,  hid  in  sly  disguise. 
For  so  by  certain  signs  T  knew,  had  met 
Already,  ere  my  best  speed  could  prevent. 
The  aidless  innocent  lady,  his  wish'd  prey.  Milton. 

The  prophecies  of  vnzards  old 
Increas'd  her  terror,  and  her  fall  foretold.  Waller. 

The  wily  wizard  must  be  caught. 
For,  unconstrain'd,  he  nothing  teUs  for  nought. 

Dry  den. 

WO,  n.  s.  [pa,  Sax.] 

1.  Grief ;  sorrow  ;  misery :  calamity. 

The  king  is  mad  :  how  stiff  is  my  vile  sense, 
That  I  stand  up  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows  I  better  I  were  distract; 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  griefs ; 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  Uiemselves.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

So  many  miseries  have  craz'd  ray  voice. 
That  my  juoe-weary'd  tongue  is  still.  Shakesp. 

Her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  Eve  pluck'd,  she  eat : 
Earth  felt  the  wound  ;  and  nature  from  her  seat 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe 
That  all  was  lost.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

O'er  dreary  wastes  they  weep  each  other's  wo. 

Pope. 

2.  It  is  often  used  in  denunciations,  wo 
be;  or  in  exclamations  of  sorrow,  wo 
is;  anciently  wo  wurth;  pa  pupS, 
Sax. 

All  is  but  lip  wisdom  which  wants  experience  : 
I  :iow,  wo  is  me  !  do  try  what  love  can  do.  Sidney. 

Wo  is  my  heart ! 
That  poor  soldier,  that  so  richly  fought, 
Whose  rags  sham'd  gilded  arms.whose  naked  breast 
Stept  before  shields  of  proof,  cannot  be  found. 

Shakesp. 

Many  of  our  princes,  woe  the  while  ! 
Lie  drown'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood.  Shak. 

Happy  are  they  which  have  been  my  friends  ; 
and  woe  to  my  lord  chief-justice.  Shakesp.  Hen.  IV. 

Howl  ye,  wo  worth  the  day.        Ezekiel,  xxx.  2. 

Wo  he  to  the  shepherds  of  Israel  that  do  feed 
themseWes.  Ez. 
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Wo  is  me  for  my  hnrt,  my  wound  is  grievous. 

Jer.  %.  19. 
He  took  and  laid  it  by,  and  wept  for  wo. 

Chapman. 

If  God  be  such  a  being  as  I  have  described,  wo 
to  the  world  if  it  were  witliout  him  :  this  would 
be  a  thousand  times  greater  loss  to  mankind  than 
the  extinguishing  of  the  sun.  Tillotson. 
Wne  to  the  vanv'juish'd,  woe !     Dryden's  Albion. 

3.  A  denunciation  of  calamity ;  a  curse 
Can  there  be  a  wo  or  curse  in  all  the  stores  of 

vengeance  equal  to  the  malignity  of  such  a  prac 
tice,  of  which  one  single  instance  could  involve  all 
mankind  in  one  confusion?  South 

4.  IVo  seems  in  phrases  of  denunciation 
or  imprecation  to  be  a  substantive,  and 
in  exclamation  an  adjective  ;  as  partica 
larly  in  the  following  lines,  which  seem 
improper  and  ungrammatical : 

Woe  are  we.  Sir !  you  may  not  live  to  wear 
All  your  true  followers  out.Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

WoAD.  n.  s.  [pab.  Sax.  glastum,  Lat.] 
A  plant. 

In  times  of  old,  when  British  nymphs  were 
known 

To  love  no  foreign  fashions  like  their  own  ; 
When  dress  was  monstrous, and  fig-leaves  the  mode. 
And  quality  put  on  no  paint  but  wood.  Garth. 

Wo'begone.  adj.  [m»o  and  begone.]  Lost 
in  wo ;  distracted  in  wo ;  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow. 

Such  a  man, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woebegone, 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 
And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was 
burn'd  ; 

But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue.  Shak, 

Who  so  woebegone 
For  Ochy,  as  the  isle  of  ancient  Avalon?  Drayton. 

Tancred  he  saw  his  life's  joy  set  at  nought. 
So  woebegone  was  he  with  pains  of  love.  Fairfax. 

Wo  FT,  the  obsolete  participle  passive 
from  To  waft. 

A  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits 
Than  now  tiie  English  bottoms  have  woft. 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide.  Shakesp. 

Wo'ful.  adj.  [wo  and  full.] 

1.  Sorrowful ;  afflicted  ;  mourning. 

The  wqful  Gynecia,  to  whom  rest  was  no  ease, 
had  left  her  lothed  lodging,  and  gotten  herself  into 
the  solitary  places  those  desarts  were  full  of.  Sidney. 

How  many  woful  widows  left  to  bow 
To  sad  disgrace  !  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

In  a  tow'r,  and  never  to  be  loos'd. 
The  wof'ul  captive  kinsmen  are  inclos'd.  Dryden. 

2.  Calamitous ;  afflictive. 
Wilful  extravagance  ends  in  wqful  want.  Prov. 
O  woful  day  !  O  day  of  woe  !  Phillips. 

3.  Wretched  ;  paltry  ;  sorry. 

What  woful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be. 
In  some  starv'd  hackney-sonneteer,  or  me  ! 
But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines. 
How  the  wit  brightens !  how  the  style  refines  ! 

Pope. 

Wo'fully.  adv.  [from  woful.] 

1.  Sorrowfully;  mournfully. 

2.  Wretchedly :  in  a  sense  of  contempt. 

He  who  would  pass  such  a  judgment  upon  his 
condition,  as  shall  be  confirmed  at  that  great  tri- 
bunal, from  which  tliere  lies  no  appeal,  will  find 
himself  wofully  deceived,  if  he  judges  of  his  spiri- 
tual estate  by  any  of  these  measures.  South. 

Wo'fulness.  n.s.  [from  woful.]  Misery; 
calamity. 

Wold.  n.  s.  Wold,  whether  singly  or 
jointly,  in  the  names  of  places,  signifies 
a  plain  open  country  ;  from  the  Saxon 
polb,  a  plain,  and  a  place  without  wood. 

Gibson's  Camden, 

"  Wold  and  wald  with  the  Saxons  signified  a  ruler 
orgovernour;  from  whence  bertwold  is  a  famous 
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governour ;  (Et/te/icoM  anoble  governour ;  herwald, 
and  by  inversion  waldher,  a  general  of  an  army. 

Gibson's  Camden.  \ 

WOLF,  [palp.  Sax.  wolf,  Dut.] 

1.  A  kind  of  wild  dog  that  devours  sheep : 
thence  any  thing  ravenous  or  destruc- 
tive. 

Advance  our  waving  colours  on  the  walls. 
Rescued  is  Orleans  from  the  English  loolves.  Shak, 

No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  chuse 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl. 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch.        Shakes]).  King  Lear. 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stern  lime. 
Thou  shouldst  have  said.  Go,  porter,  turn  the  key. 
All  cruel's  else  subscrib'd.       Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

2.  An  eating  ulcer. 

How  dangerous  it  is  in  sensible  things  to  use 
metaphorical  expressions,  and  what  absurd  conceits 
the  vulgar  will  swallow  in  the  literals,  an  example 
we  have  in  our  profession,  who  having  called  an 
eating  ulcer  by  the  name  of  wolf,  common  appre- 
hension conceives  a  reality  therein. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Wo'lfdog.  n.  s.  [wolf  and  dog.] 

1 .  A  dog  of  a  very  large  breed  kept  to 
guard  sheep. 

Tlie  luckless  prey  how  treach'rous  tumblers  gain, 
And  dauntless  wotfdogs  shake  the  lion's  name. 

Ticketl. 

2.  A  dog  supposed  to  be  bred  between  a 
dog  and  wolf. 

Wo'lfish.  adj.  [from  wolf]  Resembling 
a  wolf  in  qualities  or  form. 

Thy  desires 

Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous.  Shak. 

I  have -another  daughter. 
Who,  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  comfortable; 
When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She  'II  flea  thy  wolfish  visage.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

Nothing  more  common  than  those  wolfish  back- 
friends in  all  our  pretensions,  L'Estrange. 

A  pretence  of  kindness  is 'the  universal  stale  to 
all  base  projects  ;  all  wolfish  designs  walk  under 
sheep's  cloathing.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Wo'lfsbane.  n.  s.  [wolf  and  bane; 
aconilum,  Lat.]  A  poisonous  plant ; 
aconite.  Miller. 

Wolfsbane  is  an  early  flower.     Mortimer's  Husb. 

Wo'lfsmilk.  n.  s.  [tithymallus,  Lat.] 
An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

Wo'lvish.  adj.  [from  wolves,  of  wolf; 
wolfish  is  more  proper.]  Resembling  a 
wolf. 

Why  in  this  wolvish  gown  do  I  stand  here, 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick  ?       Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

My  people  are  grown  half  wild,  they  would  not 
worry  one  another  so  in  that  wolvish  belluine  man- 
ner else.  Houel. 

There  is  a  base  wolvish  principle  within,  that  is 
gratified  with  another's  misery.  South's  Sermons. 
WO'MAN.  n.  s.  [pipman,  pimraan,  Sax. 
whence  we  yet  pronounce  women,  in 
the  plural,  ivimmen.  Skinner  and 
Wallis.] 

I .  The  female  of  the  human  race. 

That  man  who  hath  a  tongue  is  no  man, 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  awoman.  Shakesp. 

Thou  dotard,  thou  art  womon-tir'd,  unroosted 
By  thy  dame  Parlet  here.    Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible  ; 
Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Shakesp. 

And  Abimelech  took  men  servants  and  women 
servants.  Genesis. 

O  woman,  lovely  v)oman,  nature  form'd  thee 
To  temper  man  :  we  had  been  brutes  without  thee. 

Otway. 

Ceneus  a  woman  once,  and  once  a  man  ; 
But  ending  in  the  sex  she  first  began.  Dryd.  £n. 
Women  are  made  as  they  themselves  would  chuse, 
■Toc)  proud  t(j  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse.  Garth. 

Women  in  their  nature  are  much  more  gay  and 
joyous  than  men  ;  wliether  it  be  that  their  blood 
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is  more  refined,  their  fibres  more  delicate,  and  their 
animal  spirits  m(pre  light ;  vivacity  is  the  gift  of 
wcmien,  gravity  that  of  men.  Addison. 
2.  A  female  attendant  on  a  person  of 
rank. 

I  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
^Vhat  you  commanded  me  ;  but  by  her  woman 
I  sent  your  message.  Shakesp.  Henry  Mill. 

To  Wo'man.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
make  pliant  like  a  woman. 

I 've  felt  such  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  of  neither  on  the  start 
Can  uoman  me  unto 't.  Shakesp. 
Wo'm  a n  ED.  adj.  [from  woman.]  Accom- 
panied or  united  with  a  woman. 

1  do  attend  here  on  the  general. 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish. 
To  have  him  see  me  woman  d        Shakesp.  Othello. 

WOMANH  a'ter.  n.s.  [woman  and  hate7\] 
One  that  has  an  aversion  from  the  female 
sex. 

How  could  it  come  into  your  mind. 
To  pitch  on  me,  of  all  mankind. 
Against  the  sex  to  write  a  satire. 
And  brand  me  for  a  womanhater  ?  Swift. 

Wo'manhead.  \    n.  s.  [from  woman.] 
Wo'manhood.  j      The  character  and 
collective  qualities  of  a  woman.  Ob- 
solete. 

Ne  in  her  speech,  ne  in  her  haviour, 
Was  lightness  seen,  or  looser  vanity, 
But  gracious  womanhood  and  gravity.  Spenser. 

There  dwells  sweet  love  and  constant  chastity, 
Unspotted  faith,  and  comely  womajihood. 
Regard  of  honour,  and  mild  modesty.  Spenser. 

'Tis  present  death  I  beg  ;  and  one  thing  more. 
That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell  ; 

0  keep  me  from  their  worse  than  killing  lust. 

Shakesp. 

When  my  grave  is  broke  up  again. 
Some  second  guest  to  entertain  ; 
For  graves  have  learn'd  that  womanhead, 
To  be  to  more  than  one  a  bed.  Donne. 

To  Wo'manise.  v.  a.  [from  ivoman.] 
To  emasculate ;  to  effeminate ;  to  soften. 

,  Proper,  but  not  used. 

This  elFeminate  love  of  a  woman  doth  womanize 
a  man.  Sidneif. 

Wo'maniSH.  adj.  [from  icoman.]  Suit- 
able to  a  woman  ;  having  the  qualities 
of  a  woman;  resembling  a  woman. 

Neither  doubt  you,  because  I  wear  a  wonKiti's 
apparel,  1  will  be  the  more  womanish  ;  since  1 
assure  you  there  is  nothing  1  desire  more  than 
fully  to  prove  myself  a  man.  Sidney. 

Zelmane  making  a  womanish  liahit  to  be  tiie  ar- 
mour of  her  boldness,  giving  up  her  life  to  the  lips 
ofPhiloclea,  humbly  besought  her  to  keep  her 
speech  a  while  within  the  paradise  of  her  mind. 

Sidnev. 

A  voice  not  soft,  weak,  piping,  and  womanish, 
but  audible,  strong,  and  manlike.  Ascham. 

She  then  to  him  these  womanish  words  'gan  say, 
For  love  of  rae,  leave  oiF.  Spenser. 

Our  fathers  minds  are  dead. 
And  we  are  govern'd  with  our  mothers  spirits  ; 
Our  yoke  and  suff'rance  shew  us  womanish. 

Shakesp. 

I  do  not  tliink  he  fears  death  ; 
He  never  was  so  womanish.  Shakesp, 

During  his  banishment,  he  was  so  softened  and 
dejected,  as  he  wrote  nothing  but  a  few  womanish 
epistles.  Bacon. 

In  a  sad  look  or  womanish  complaint.  Denham. 

I  melt  to  womanish  tears,  and,  if  I  stay, 

1  find  my  love  my  courage  will  betray.  Dryden. 

The  godlike  hero  in  his  breast 
Disdain'd,  or  was  asham'd,  to  show 
So  weak,  so  womanish  a  woe.  Dryden. 

Womanki'nd.  n.  s.  [woman  and  kind] 
The  female  sex  ;  the  race  of  women. 

Musidorus  had  over  bitterly  glaticed  against  the 
reputation  of  tuomanWnd.  Sidney. 
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So  easy  'tis  t'  appease  tlie  stormy  wind 
Of  malice,  in  the  calm  of  pleasant  womankind. 

Spenser. 

^  Because  thou  dnat'st  on  womankind,  admiring 
Their  shape,  their  colour,  and  attractive  grace. 
None  are,  thou  think'st,  but  taken  with  such  toys. 

■  Milton. 

Each  inconvenience  makes  their  virtue  cold  ; 
But  womankind  in  ills  is  ever  bold.    Dryden's  Juv, 

Juba  might  make  the  proudest  of  our  sex. 
Any  of  womankind  but  Marcia,  happy. 

Addison's  Cato. 
She  advanc'd,  that  womankind 
Would  by  her  model  form  their  mind.  Swift. 
Wo'manly.  adj.  [from  woman.] 

1.  Becoming  a  woman ;  suiting  a  woman ; 
feminine ;  not  masculine; 

1  'm  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable  ;  to  do  good  sometime 
Accounted  dangerous  folly  :  why  then,  alas  I 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence. 
To  say  1  'd  done  no  liarm  ?  Shakesp. 

She  brings  your  froward  wives. 
As  prisoners,  to  her  womanly  persuasion.  Shakesp. 

All  will  spy  in  thy  face 
A  blushing  womanly  discovering  grace.  Donne. 
Rage  choaks  my  words  ;  'tis  womanly  to  weep. 

Dryden. 

Let  him  be  taught  to  put  off  all  those  tender  airs, 
aflJected  smiles,  and  all  the  enchantint;  womanly 
behaviour  that  has  made  him  the  object  of  his  own 
admiration.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

2.  Not  childish ;  not  girlish. 

Young  persons,  under  a  womanly  age,  are  often 
troubled  with  some  of  the  same  symptoms. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Wo'manly.  adv.  [from  woman.]    In  the 

manner  of  a  woman  ;  effeminately. 
WOMB.  n.  s.  [wamha,  Goth,  pamb,  Sax. 

w(emh,  Island.] 
1.  The  place  of  the  foetus  in  the  mother. 
When  yet  he  was  but  tender  bodied,  and  the 
only  son  of  my  womb.  Shakesp.  Coriolnmts. 

New-born  children  bring  not  many  ideas  into 
tlie  world,  bating  some  faint  ideas  of  hunger  and 
thirst  which  they  may  have  felt  in  the  womb.  Locke. 

Conceiving,  as  she  slept,  her  fruitful  womb 
Swcll'd  with  ilie  founder  of  immortal  Rome. 

Addison. 

'2.  The  place  whence  any  thing  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  earth  was  form'd,  but  in  the  womb  as  yet 
Of  waters,  embryon  immature  involv'd, 
Appear'd  not.  Milton. 
'J'lie  womb  of  earth  the  genial  seed  receives. Dri/d. 
•3.  Any  cavity. 

An  amphitheatre  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held,  uncrowded,  nations  in  its  iMmfc.  Addison, 
To  Womb.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
inclose  ;  to  breed  in  secret. 

Not  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  wombs,  will  I  break  my  oath 
To  this  my  fair  belov'd.      Shakesp,  Winter's  Tale. 
Wo'm  BY.  adj.  [from  womb.]  Capacious. 
Not  in  use. 

He  'II  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it. 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock, 
In  second  accent  to  his  ordnance.  Shak.  Henry  V. 
Wo'iMEN.    Plural  of  woman. 

Thus  it  shall  befal 
Him  who  to  worth  in  women  over-trusts.  Milton. 

Won,  the  preterite  and  participle  passive 
of  win. 

All  these  the  Parthian 
From  the  luxurious  kings  of  Antioch  won,  Milton. 

Against  myself  1  victories  ha"e  won, 
And  by  my  fatal  absence  am  undone.  Dryden. 

My  mother  is  woyi  over  to  my  side,  but  dares 
not  mention  me  to  my  father,  for  fear  of  provoking 
him.  Addison's  Spectator. 

To  Won.  v.  n.  [puman,  Sax.  ivcnen, 
Germ.]  To  dwell ;  to  live ;  to  have 
abode.    Not  in  use. 
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Him  fortuned 
To  come  where  vile  Arcasia  does  wonn.  Spenser. 

Out  of  the  ground  uprose. 
As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast  wliere  he  toons 
In  forest  wild.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 

A  people  near  the  northern  pole  that  won; 
Whom  Ireland  sent  from  loughesand  forests  hore, 

Faifiajc 

Won.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  Dwelling; 
habitation.  Obsolete. 

What  secret  place,  quoth  he,  can  safely  liold 
So  huge  a  mass,  and  hid  from  heaven's  eye? 

Or  where  hast  thou  thy  won,  that  so  much  gold 
Thou  canst  preserve  from  wrong  and  robbery  ? 

Spenser. 

The  solitary  won 
Of  dreaded  beasts,  the  Lybian  lion's  moan. 

Beaumont's  Psyche. 

To  WO'NDER.  V.  n.  [punbpian,  Sax. 
tvonder,  Dut.]  To  be  struck  with  ad- 
miration ;  to  be  pleased  or  surprised  so 
as  to  be  astonished :  with  at,  rarely  witli 
after. 

The  want  of  these  magazines  of  victuals  I  have 
complained  of  in  England,  and  wondered  at  in  other 
countries.  "  Spenser. 

His  deadly  wound  was  healed :  and  all  the 
world  wondered  after  the  beast.  Rev.  xiii.  3. 

No  wonder  to  us,  who  have  conversed  with 
too  many  strange  actions,  now  to  wonder  at  any 
thing:  wonder  is  from  surprise,  and  surprise 
ceases  upon  experience.  South. 

King  Turnus  wonder'd  at  the  fight  renew'd. 

Dryden. 

Who  can  wonder  that  tlie  sciences  have  been 
so  overcharged  withinsignificant  and  doubtful  ex- 
pressions, capable  to  make  the  most  quick-sighted 
little  the  more  knowing?  Locke. 

1  could  not  sufficiently  xoonder  at  the  intrepi- 
dity of  these  diminutive  mortals,  who  durst  ven- 
ture to  mount  and  walk  upon  my  body.  Swift. 

Wo'nder.  n.  s.  [punboji,  Sax.  wonder, 
Dut.]  _  _ 

1.  Admiration  ;  astonishment  ;  amaze- 
ment ;  surprise  caused  by  something 
unusual  or  unexpected. 

What  is  lie,  whose  griefs 
Bear  such  an  emphasis  ;  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wand'ring  stars, and  makes  them  stand 
Like  W(Hu/e)'-wounded  hearers?    Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

H'onc/er'causetli  astonishment,  or  an  immoveable 
posture  of  the  body  ;  for  in  wonder  the  spirits  fly 
not  as  in  fear,  but  only  settle.    Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  Cause  of  wonder;  a  strange  thing; 
something  more  or  greater  than  can  be 
expacted. 

The  Cornish  wonder-gatherer  describeth  the 
same.  Carew. 

Great  effects  come  of  industry  in  civil  business  ; 
and  to  try  things  oft,  and  never  to  give  over,  doth 
wonders.  Bacon. 

Lo,  a  wonder  strange  ! 
Of  every  beast,  and  bird,  and  insect  small, 
Came  sevens,  and  pairs.     Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

What  woman  will  you  find, 
Though  of  his  age  the  iootu/ct' and  the  fame. 
On  whom  his  leisure  will  vouchsafe  an  eye 
Of  fond  desire?  Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 

No  wonder  sleep  from  careful  lovers  flies, 
To  bathe  himself  in  Sacharissa's  eyes  ; 
As  fair  Astrea  once  from  earth  to  heav'n 
By  strife  and  loud  impiety  was  driven.  Waller.^ 

Drawn  for  your  prince,  that  iword  could  won- 
ders do : 

The  better  cause  makes  mine  the  sharper  now. 

Waller. 

It  is  no  wonder  if  part  of  the  matter  of  this 
disease,  wliicii  so  easily  adheres  to  the  glands,  and 
augments  and  distends  them  to  an  unnatural 
dimension,  should  at  length  stop  in  the  lungs. 

Blackmai-e. 

3.  Any  thing  mentioned  with  wonder. 

There  Babylon,  thetoiwrferof  all  tongues.  Miltm. 
Ample  souls  among  mankind  have  arrived  at  that 
prodigious  extent  of  knowledge,  which  renders 
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tlicni  tlie  wonder  and  glory  of  tlie  nation  vvliere 
they  live.  Watlxs. 

\\'o'nderful.  adj.  [wonder  and  full.] 
Ailmirable;  strange;  astonishing. 

I  uttered  that  which  i  understoiid  not,  things 
too  wonderj'ui  fur  me  wliith  I  i<new  not. 

Job,  xlii.  3. 

Strange 

llath  been  the  cause,  and  wonderful  to  liear. 

Milton. 

Wo'nderful.  adv.  To  a  wondeiiul 
degree.    Improperly  used. 

The  house  wliich  1  am  about  to  build  shall  he 
wo^tdeifut  great.  2  Chron.  ii.  9. 

Wo  nderfully,  adv.  [from  wonderful.] 
In  a  wonderful  manner ;  to  a  wonder- 
iul  degree. 

The  pope,  knowing  liiraself  to  be  unprofitable 
to  the  christian  world,  was  wonderf  ully  glad  to  hear 
that  there  were  such  echoes  of  him  sounding  in 
remote  parts.  Bacon. 

There  is  something  wonderfully  divine  in  the 
uirs  of  this  picture.  Addison  07i  Italy. 

If  a  man  out  of  vanity,  or  from  a  desire  of  being 
ill  the  fashion,  or  in  order  to  pass  for  wonderfully 
wise,  shall  say  that  Berkley's  doctrine  is  true,  while 
at  the  same  time  his  belief  is  precisely  the  same 
with  mine,  I  leave  him  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
hypocrisy.  Beattie. 

Wo'nderment.  n.  s.  [from  wonder.] 
Astonishment;  amazement.  Not  in  use, 
except  in  low  Lmguage. 

Wlien  my  pen  would  write  her  titles  true, 
It  ravish'd  is  with  fancy's  wonderment.  Spenser. 

Those  things  which  I  here  set  down,  do.  natu- 
rally take  the  sense,  and  not  respect  petty  ivonder- 
7ncnts.  Bacon. 

The  neiglibours  made  a  wonderment  of  it,  and 
asked  him  what  he  meant.  L'Estrange. 

Wo'nderstruck.  adj.  [wonder  and 
strike.]  Amazed. 

Ascanius,  wnnderstruck  to  see 
That  image  of  his  filial  piety.       Drydens  Mneid. 

Wo'nder-working.  adj.  [from  wonder 
and  working.]  One  that  does  surpris- 
ing things. 

Wo'ndrous.  adj.  [This  is  contracted 
from  wonderous,  of  ivonder.] 

1 .  Admirable ;  marvellous ;  strange ;  sur- 
prising. 

The  credit  of  whose  virtue  rest  with  thee  ; 
Wondrous  indeed,  if  cause  of  such  effects.  Milton. 

In  such  charities  she  pass'd  the  day, 
'Twas  wond'rous  how  she  found  an  hour  to  pray. 

Dryden. 

Researches  into  trie  springs  of  natural  bodies, 
and  their  motions,  should  awaken  us  to  admire  the 
wondrous  wisdom  of  our  Creator  in  all  the  works 
of  nature.  Watts. 

2.  [^Fo?j</roMs  is  barbarously  used  for  an 
adverb.]    In  a  strange  degree. 

From  that  part  where  jVIoses  remenibereth  the 
giants,  begotten  by  the  sons  of  good  men  upon  the 
daughters  of  the  wicked,  did  they  steal  those 
wo)idro)LS  great  acts  of  their  ancient  kings  and 
powerful  giants.  Raleigh. 

There  is  a  place  deep,  wmdrous  deep,  below, 
Which  genuine  night  and  liorrours  do  o'erflow. 

Cowley. 

To  shun  fh'  allurement  is  not  hard 
To  minds  resolv'd,  forewarn'd,  and  well  prepar'd  ; 
But  wondrous  difficult,  when  once  beset, 
To  struggle  through  the  straits,  and  break  th'  in- 
volving net.  Dryden, 
You  are  so  beautiful, 
So  wondrous  fair,  ynu  justify  rebellion.  Dryden. 

Sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient  race. 
Are,  as  when  women,  wondrous  fond  of  place.  Pope. 

Wo'ndrously.  adv.  [from  wondrous.] 
1,  To  a  strange  degree. 

My  lord  led  wondrousty  to  discontent.  Shakesp. 
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This  made  Proserpina 
Make  to  them  tlie  greater  speed. 
For  fear  that  they  too  much  should  bleed, 
VVhicli  wondrousl))  her  troubled.  Drayton, 
Such  doctrines  in  the  pidgeon  house  were  taught: 
You  need  not  ask  how  wondrously  they  wrouglit. 

Dryden, 

Of  injur'd  fame,  and  mighty  wrongs  receiv'd, 
Cloe  complains,  and  wondrously's  aggriev'd. 

Granville, 

2.  In  a  strange  manner. 

Then  medicines  woundrously  compos'd  the  skil- 
full  leech  applyed.  Chapman. 

To  Wont.     1  i\n.  [preterite  and  parti- 
Toit'WoNT.J      ciple   wont;  punian, 
Sax.  gewoonen,  Dut.]     To  be  accus- 
tomed ;  to  use  ;  to  be  used. 

A  yearly  solemn  feast  she  wont  to  make. 
The  day  that  first  doth  lead  the  year  around. 

Spenser. 

Through  power  of  that,  his  cunning  thieveries 
He  wonts  to  work,  that  none  the  same  espies. 

Spenser. 

Jason  the  Thessaiian  was  wont  to  say,  that  some 
things  must  be  done  unjustly,  that  many  things 
may  be  done  justly.  Bacon. 

I  this  niglit  have  dream'd. 
If  dream'd,  not  as  I  oft  am  tt'imt,  of  thee, 
But  of  oll'tnce  and  trouble.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
The  eagle's  fate  and  mine  are  one. 

Which  on  the  shaft  that  made  hira  die 
Espy'd  a  feather  of  his  own. 

Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  so  high.  Waller. 

For  others  that  he  saw  perplexed  about  the  ma- 
nage of  their  difficult  affairs,  he  was  wont  to  ask 
them,  when  they  would  begin  to  trust  God,  or  per- 
mit him  to  govern  the  world  ?  Fell. 

A  mother  was  wont  always  to  indulge  her  daugh- 
ters, when  any  of  them  desired  squirrels  or  birds, 
hut  then  they  nmst  keep  them  well.  Locke. 

Another  sort  of  sophism  is  wont  to  be  called  an 
imperfect  enumeration  or  false  induction,  when 
from  a  few  experiments  men  infer  general  theo- 
rems, ['t-'affs's  Logick. 
WONT.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Custom  ; 
habit ;  use.    OuW)f  use. 

Passing  their  time  according  to  their  wont,  they 
waited  for  the  coming  of  Plialantus.  Sidney. 

Things  natural  in  that  regard  f(jrget  their  ordi- 
nary natural  icont,  that  whicli  is  heavy  mounting 
sometime  upwards  of  its  own  accord.  Hooker. 

' Tis  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man, 
Wliate'er  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 

Shakesp. 

They  are  by  sudden  alarm  or  watchword  to  be 
called  out  to  their  military  motions  under  sky  or 
covert,  according  to  the  seasjn,  as  was  the  Roman 
wont.  Milton. 

Wo'n't,  a  contraction  of  would  not,  used 

for  icill  not. 
Wonted,  pait.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 
Accustomed  ;  used  ;  usUal :   used  both 
of  persons  and  things. 

Her  champion  stout,  to  aid  his  friend, 
Again  his  wonted  weapon  proved.  Spenser- 
So  pray'd  they,  innocent,  and  to  their  thoughts 
Firm  peace  recover'd  soon,  and  wonted  calm. 

Milton. 

The  pond-frog  would  fain  have  gotten  the  other 
frog  over ;  but  she  was  wonted  to  the  place  and 
would  not  remove.  L'Estrange, 

Who  have  no  house,  sit  round  where  once  it  was, 
And  with  full  eyes  each  wonted  room  require  ; 

Haunting  the  yet  warm  ashes  of  the  place. 
As  murther'd  men  walk  where  they  did  expire. 

Dryden, 

Wo'ntedness.  n.  s.  [from  wonted.] 
State  of  being  accustomed  to.  Not  in 
use. 

Did  I  see  any  thing  more  of  Christ  in  those  that 
pretend  to  other  modes  of  government,  I  might 
suspect  my  judgment  biassed  with  prejudice  or 
wontedness  of  my  opinion.  King  Charles. 

Wo'ntless.  adj.  [from  wont.]  Unaccus- 
tomed ;  unusual.  Obsolete, 
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Wilither,  love,  wilt  thou  now  carry  me  ? 
What  wotitlcss  fury  dost  thou  now  inspire 
Into  my  feeble  breast,  when  full  of  thee?  Spenser, 

To  Woo,  v.  a.  [apojob  courted,  Sax.] 

1.  To  court ;  to  sue  to  for  love. 

We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do  ; 
We  should  be  woo'd,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 

Shakesp. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls;  and  in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept, 
As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems  ; 
That  wood  to  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 
And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd  by. 

Shakesp. 

Fancies  and  notions  he  pursues, 
Which  ne'er  had  being  but  in  thought : 

Each  like  the  Grecian  artist  woos 
The  image  he  liimself  has  wrought.  Prun: 
RIy  proud  rival  woos 
Anotlier  partner  to  his  throne  and  bed.  Phillips. 

How  is  the  loadstone,  nature's  subtle  pride. 
By  the  rude  iron  woo'd,  and  made  a  bride  ?  Cowley. 
Oh  stretch  thy  reign,  fair  peace !  from  shore  to 
shore. 

Till  conquest  cease,  and  slav'ry  be  no  more  ; 
Till  the  freed  Indians  in  their  native  groves 
Reap  their  own  fruits,  and  woo  their  sable  loves. 

Pope. 

2.  To  court  solicitously ;  to  invite  with 
importunity. 

Yet  can  she  love  a  foreign  emperor, 
Whom  of  great  worth  and  pow'r  she  hears  to  be  , 

If  she  be  woo'd  but  by  ambassador. 
Or  but  his  letters  or  his  pictures  see  : 

So  while  the  virgin  soul  on  earth  doth  stay. 
She  woo'd  and  tempted  is  ten  thousand  ways 

By  these  great  pow'rs  which  on  the  earth  bear 
sway. 

The  wisdom  of  the  world,  wealth,  pleasure,  praise. 

Davies. 

Sweet  bird,  that  shuim'st  the'noise  of  folly. 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ! 
Thee,  chauntress,  oft,  the  woods  among, 
I  )('00  to  hear  thy  even-song.  Milton. 
To  Woo.  V.  n.    To  court ;  to  make  love. 
With  pomp,  and  trains,  and  in  a  crowd  they  woo, 
■  When  true  felicity  is  but  in  two.  Dryden. 

Wood.  adj.  [wods,  Goth,  pob.  Sax. 
woed,  Dut.]  Mad ;  furious ;  raging. 
Obsolete. 

Winds  do  rage  as  winds  were  wood. 
And  cause  spring  tides  to  raise  great  flood.  Tusser. 

Coal-black  steeds  yborn  of  hellish  brood. 
That  on  their  rusty  bits  did  champ  as  they  were 
joood.  Spenser, 
Calm  the  tempest  of  his  passion  wood  ; 
The  banks  are  overflown  when  stopped  is  the  flood. 

Spenser. 

WOOD.  n.  s.  [pube.  Sax.  woud,  Dut.] 

L  A  large  and  thick  collection  of  trees. 

'J'he  iDoorf-born  people  fall  before  her  flat. 
And  worship  her  as  goddess  of  theioood.  Spenser. 

St.  Valentine  is  past  : 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  ?  Shak. 

'['he  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadful,  deaf,  and  dull : 
There  speak  and  strike.       Shakesp.  Titus  Andron. 

Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
Amongst  his  well-grown  woods  the  shag-hair'd 
satyrs  stand.  Drayton. 
Hecate,  when  she  gave  to  rule  the  woods. 
Then  led  me  trembling  through  those  dire  abodes. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  substance  of  trees ;  timber. 

Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters, 
And  burn  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet. 

Dryden. 

The  cavity  of  the  tin  plate  was  filled  with  a 
melted  cement,  made  of  pitch,  rosin,  and  wiood- 
ashes,  well  incori'orated.  Boyle. 

Having  filled  it  above  five  inches  with  throughly 
kindled  wood  coals,  we  let  it  down  into  the  glass. 

Boyle. 

Of  long  growth  there  stood 
A  laurel's  trunk,  a  venerable  wood. 

Drydens  .Xneid. 
The  soft  wood  turners  use  commonly.  Moion. 
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The  size  of  faggots  and  ujood-stacks  differs. 

Mortimer. 

Herrings  must  be  smoalted  with  wood.  Child. 
WOODANE  MONE,  11.  s.     A  plant. 
Woo'dbind.  7  n.s.  [pubbinb.  Sax.  ^eri- 
WooDBiNE.  j    cli/menon, La.t.]  Honey- 
^  suckle. 

Beatrice,  e'en  now 
Coiicli'd  in  the  woodbine  coverture.  Shakesp. 

The  nyniplis  of  the  mountains  would  be  drawn, 
upon  their  heads  garlands  of  looodbine  and  wild 
roses.  ,  Peacham, 

Woo'dcock.  n.s.  [pobucoc,  Sax.  stolopax, 
Lat.]  A  bird  of  passage  with  a  long 
bill ;  his  food  is  not  known.  It  is  a 
Avord  ludicrously  used  for  a  dunce. 

He  liath  bid  me  to  a  cake's  head  and  a  capon  ; 
shall  I  not  find  a  uoodcock  too  '  Uliakesp. 

Soon  as  in  doubtful  day  the  u-oodcock  flies, 
Her  cleanly  pail  tlie  pretty  housewife  bears.  Gay. 
Woo'ddrink.  h.  s.    Decoction  or  infu- 
sion of  medicinal  woods,  as  sassafras. 

The  drinking  elder-wine  or  vooddritiks  are  very 
useful.  Fioyer  on  the  Humoun. 

Woo'ded.  adj.  [from  wood.]  Supplied 
with  wood. 

Wooded  so, 

It  makes  a  spring  of  all  kindes  that  grow.  Chapm. 

The  lord  Strutts  have  been  possessed  of  a  very 
great  landed  estate,  well  conditioned,  wooded,  and 
watered.  Arbuthnot. 

VVoo'den.  adj.  [from  wood.] 

1 .  Ligneous ;  made  of  wood  :  timber. 
Like  a  strutting  player,  whose  conceit 

Lies  in  his  hamstring,  he  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
'Twixt  his  stretch'd  footing  and  the  scaffoldagc. 

Sliakesj). 

They  used  to  vault  or  leap  up  ;  and  therefore 
they  had  wooden  horses  in  their  houses  and  abroad. 

Bfomti's  Viilgar  Errmtrs. 

Press'd  with  the  burden,  Caeneus  pants  for  breath; 
And  on  his  shoulders  bears  the  wonaen  death.  IJryd, 
The  haberdasher  stole  off  his  hat  that  hung  upon 
a  wooden  peg.  Addison's  Spectator. 

2.  Clumsy  ;  awkward. 

I  'II  win  this  lady  Margaret :  for  whom  ? 
-Why,  for  my  king :  tush,  that 's  a  wooden  thing. 

Shakesp. 

When  a  bold  man  is  out  of  countenance,  he  makes 
a  very  wooden  figure  on  it.      Collier  on  Confidence. 
WoO  DFRETTER.  n.  s.  [ttres,  Lat.]  An 
insect ;  a  woodworm.  Ainsworth. 
Woo'dhole.   n.  s.    [wood  and  hole.] 
Place  where  wood  is  laid  up. 

What  should  1  do,  or  whither  turn  ?  amaz'd, 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  woodhole.  Phillips. 

Woodland,  n.  s.   [wood  and  land.] 
Woods  ;  ground  covered  with  woods. 
This  lioushold  beast,  that  us'd  the  woodlnnd 
grounds, 

Was  view'd  at  first  by  the  young  hero's  hounds. 
As  down  the  stream  he  swam.      Dryden's  /Eneid. 

He  that  rides  post  through  a  country,  may, 
from  the  transient  view,  tell  how  the  parts  lie ; 
here  a  morass,  and  there  a  river;  woodland  in  one 
part,  and  savanas  in  another.  Locke. 
By  her  awak'd,  the  woodland  choir 

To  hail  the  common  God  prepares  ; 
And  tempts  me  to  resume  the  lyre, 

Soft  warbling  to  the  vernal  airs.  Fenton. 

Here  hills  and  vales,  the  woodland  and  the  plain. 
Here  earth  and  water  seem  to  strive  again.  Pupe. 
Woo'dlark.  n.  s.  [galerita  arborea,  Lat.] 

A  melodious  sort  of  wild  lark. 
Woo'dlouse.  71.  s.  [wood  and  louse.] 
An  insect. 

The  millepes  or  woodlouse  is  a  small  insect ;  it 
has  only  fourteen  pair  of  short  legs;  it  is  a  very 
swift  runner,  but  it  can  occasionally  roll  itself  up 
into  the  form  of  a  ball.    They  are  found  under 
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old  logs  of  wood  or  large  stones,  or  between  the 
bark  and  wood  of  decayed  trees.  Hill's  Mat.  Med. 

Wrap  thyself  up  like  a  woodlouse,  and  dream 
revenge.  Congreve. 

There  is  an  insect  they  call  a  woodlouse, 
That  folds  up  itself  in  itself,  for  a  house. 
As  round  as  a  ball,  without  head,  without  tail, 
Inclos'd  cap-a-pe  in  a  strong  coat  of  mail.  Swift. 

Woo'dman.  71.  s.  [wood  and  man.]  A 
sportsman ;  a  hunter. 

Their  cry  being  composed  of  so  well  sorted 
mouths,  that  any  man  would  perceive  therein  some 
kind  of  proportion,  but  the  skilful  woodmen  did 
find  a  musick.  Sidney. 

The  duke  is  a  better  woodman  than  thou  takest 
him  for.  Shakesp. 

This  is  some  one,  like  us,  night-foundered  here. 
Or  else  some  neighbour  woodma?!.  Milton. 

So  when  the  woodman's  toil  her  cave  surrounds, 
And  with  the  hunter's  cry  the  grove  resounds. 
With  ^r\e{  and  rage  the  mother-lion  stung. 
Fearless  herself,  yet  trembles  for  her  young.  Pope. 
Woo'dmonger.  n.  s,  [wood  and  man- 
ge?:]   A  woodseller. 
WooDNi  GHTSHADE.  71.  s.  [solanum  syl- 

vaticum,  Lat.]    A  plant. 
Woo'dnote.  n.  s.    Wild  musick. 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
]f  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on  ; 
Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  woodnotcs  wild.  Milton. 
Woo'dnymph.  n.s.  [wood  nnd  ni/mph.] 
A  fabled  goddess  of  the  woods. 

Si>ft  she  witlidrew,  and  like  awoodnymph  light. 
Oread,  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia's  train. 
Betook  her  to  the  groves.    Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain  brim. 
The  wood'nymphs,  deck'd  with  daisies  trim, 
Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep.  Milton. 
WooDO  FFERlNG.  7j.  s.    Wood  burnt  on 
the  altar. 

We  cast  the  lots  for  the  woodoffering.  Neh.  x.  34. 
Woo'dpecker.  n.  s.  [wood  and^  peck; 
pints  martins,  Lat.]    A  bird. 

'I'he  structure  of  the  tongue  of  the  woodpecker  is 
very  singular,  whether  we  look  at  its  great  length, 
its  bones  and  muscles,  its  incompassnig  parts  of 
the  neck  and  head,  the  better  to  exert  itself  in 
length,  and  again  to  retract  it  into  its  cell  ;  and 
lastly,  whether  we  look  at  its  sharp,  horny,  beard- 
ed point,  and  the  gluey  matter  at  the  end  of  it,  the 
better  to  stab  and  draw  little  maggots  out  of  wood. 

Derham's  Physico  Theology. 

Woo'dpigeon  or  Woodculver.  n.  s.  [pa- 
lumbes,  Lat.]    A  wild  pigeon. 

Woo'droof.  71.  s.  [asperula,  Lat.]  An 
herb.  Ainsworth. 

Woo'dSARE.  72.  s. 

The  froth  called  woodsare,  being  like  a  kind  of 
spittle,  is  found  upon  herbs,  as  lavender  and  sage. 

Bacon. 

Woo'dseere.  n.  s.  [wood  and  sere.] 
The  time  when  there  is  no  sap  in  the 
tree.  Obsolete. 

From  May  to  October  leave  cropping,  for  why. 
In  icoodseere  whatsoever  thou  croppest  shall  die. 

Tusser. 

Woo'dsorrel.  n.  s.  [oxys,  Lat.]  A 

plant.  Miller. 
Woodward,  n.  s.  [wood  and  ward.] 

A  forester. 
Woo'dworm.    n.  s.    [from   wood  and 

worm;  cossis,  Lat.]    A  worm  bred  in 

wood. 

Woo'dy.  adj.  [from  wood.] 
1.  Abounding  with  wood. 

Oft  in  glimmering  bow'rs  and  glades 

He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 

Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove.  Milton. 
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Four  times  ten  days  I've  pass'd, 
Wand'ring  this  woody  maze,  and  human  food 
Nor  tasted,  nor  had  appetite.    Milton's  Par.  Reg. 

Diana's  woody  realms  he  next  invades, 
And  crosses  through  the  consecrated  shades.  Addis, 

2.  Ligneous ;  consisting  of  wood. 

In  the  woody  parts  of  plants,  which  are  theii  bones, 
the  principles  are  so  compounded  as  to  make  them 
flexible  without  joints,  and  also  elastick.  Grew. 

Herbs  are  those  plants  whose  stalks  are  soft,  and 
have  nothing  woody  in  them,  as  grass  and  hem- 
lock .  Locke. 

3.  Relating  to  woods ;  sylvan. 

With  the  woody  nymphs  when  she  did  play. 

Spenser. 

All  the  satyrs  scorn  their  woody  kind. 
And  henceforth  nothing  fair  but  her  on  earth  they 
find.  penser. 

Woo'er.  71.  [from  woo.]  One  who 
courts  a  woman. 

The  wooers  most  are  toucht  on  this  ostent. 
To  whom  are  dangers  great  and  imminent. 

^  Chapman. 

Aristippus  said,  that  those  that  studied  particu- 
lar sciences,  and  neglected  philosophy,  were  like 
Penelope's  wooers,  that  made  love  to  the  waiting 
woman.  Bacon's  Apophthegms. 

Usurping  wooers  felt  his  thund'ring  sword. 
And  willing  nations  knew  their  native  lord.  Creech, 

Woof.  n.s.  [from  wove.] 

1 .  The  set  of  threads  that  crosses  the  warp ; 
the  weft. 

The  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or 
transverse,  as  in  the  warp -and  the  woof  of  textile, 
is  more  inward  or  more  outward. 

Bacon's  Natural  History, 

2.  Texture;  cloth. 

A  vest  of  purple  flow'd. 
Iris  had  dipp'd  the  woof.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

I  must  put  ofl" 
These  my  sky-robes,  spun  out  of  Iris'  woof.  Milton, 

To  spread  the  pall  beneath  the  regal  chair, 
Of  softest  u'on/',  is  bright  Alcippe's  care. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

Woo'iNGLY.  adv.  [Prom  wooing.]  Pleas- 
ingly ;  so  as  to  invite  stay. 

The  temple-haunting  marlet  does  approve. 
By  his  lov'd  mansionary,  that  heaven's  breath 
Smells  u'ooingly  here.  Shakesp.  King  Lear, 

WOOL,  n,  s.  [pul,  Sax.  woUen,  Dut.] 

1 .  I'he  fleece  of  sheep ;  that  which  is 
woven  into  cloth. 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  luooi. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold.  Raleigh 
Concerning  their  complaint  for  price  of  wool,  he 
would  give  orders  that  his  commissioners  should 
cause  clothiers  to  take  wool,  paying  only  two  parts 
of  the  price.  Hayward. 
Struthium  is  a  root  used  by  the  woi-dressers. 

Arbuthnot, 

2,  Any  short  thick  hair. 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake  ; 
Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog.   Shakesp.  Macbeth, 

Woo'lfel.  71.  5.  [wool  and  fell.]  Skin 
not  stripped  of  the  wool. 

Wool  and  wooljels  were  ever  of  little  value  in 
this  kingdom.  Dalies  on  Ireland. 

Woo  llen,  adj.  [from  wool.]  Made  of 
wool  not  finely  dressed,  and  thence  used 
likewise  for  any  thing  coarse :  it  is  like- 
wise used  in  general  for  made  of  wool,  as 
distinct  from  linen. 

1  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats.   Shakesp.  Coriolanus. 

I  could  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard  on 
his  face  :  I  had  rather  lie  in  woollen. 

Shakesp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 
Woollen  cloth  will  tenter,  linen  scarcely.  Bacon. 
At  dawn  of  day  our  general  cleft  his  pate. 
Spite  of  his  woollen  night-cap.  Dryden. 
Woo'llen.  n.  s.    Cloth  made  of  wool. 
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His  breeches  were  of  rugged  tvoollen, 
And  hafl  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen.  Hndibras. 

Odious!  in  woollen!  'twould  a  saint  provoke 
No,  let  a  ciiarming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  ray  lifeless  face 

Pop, 

He  is  a  bel-esprit  and  a  U'oo/fen-draper.  Swift. 
Woo'lly,  adj,  [from  wool.] 

1.  Clothed  with  wool. 

When  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  breeders. 
The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands 

Shakesp 

2.  Consisting  of  wool. 
Same  few,  by  terap'rance  taught,  approaching 

slow, 

To  distant  fate  by  easy  journeys  go  : 
Gently  they  lay  era  down,  as  evening  sheep 
On  their  own  woolly  fleeces  softly  sleep.  Dryden. 

2.  Resembling  wool. 

What  signifies 
My  fleece  of  woolly  hair,  that  now  uncurls  ?  Shak. 

Nothing  profits  more 
Than  frequent  snows  :  Oh  may'st  thou  often  see 
'I'hy  furrows  whiten'd  by  the  woolly  rain 
Nutritious !  Phillips. 

Woo'LPACK.)  n.  s.  [wool,  pack,  and 
Woo'lsack.  j  sack.] 

1 .  A  bag  of  wool ;  a  bundle  of  wool. 

2.  The  seat  of  the  judges  in  the  house  of 
lords. 

At  bar  abusive,  on  the  bench  unable. 
Knave  on  the  woolsack,  fop  at  council-table. Dri/d 
.  Any  thing  bulky  without  weight. 

Chaos  of  prtsbyt'ry,  where  layraen  guide 
With  the  tame  woolpack  clergy  by  their  side. 

Cteaveland. 

Woo'lward.  flrff.  [wool and  ward.]  In 
wool.    Not  used. 

I  have  no  shirt :  I  go  wvolward  for  penance. 

Shakesp. 

Woop.  n.  s.  [rubicilla,  Lat.]    A  bird. 
Woos.  n.  s.  [alga,  Lat.]    Sea-weed.  An 
herb. 

WORD.  n.  s.  [popb.  Sax.  woord,  Dut.] 
1 .  A  single  part  of  speech. 

If  you  speak  three  words,  it  will  three  times  re- 
port you  the  three  words.  Bacon. 

As  conceptions  are  the  images  of  things  to  the 
mind  within  itself,  so  ate  wordsoT  names  the  marks 
of  those  conceptions  to  the  minds  of  them  we 
converse  with.  South' s  Sermons. 

Amongst  men  who  confound  their  ideas  with 
words,  there  must  be  endless  disputes,  wrangling, 
and  jargon.  Locke. 

Each  wight  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and 
spells. 

Each  word  catcher  that  lives  on  syllables.  P<rpe. 
I.  A  short  discourse. 

Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  wm-d  or  two  ? 
— Two  thousand,  and  I'll  vouchsafe  thee  the  hear- 
ing- _  Shakesp. 
A  word,  Lucilius, 
How  he  receiv'd  you.  Shak.  Julias  Ccesar. 

A  friend  who  shall  own  thee  in  thy  lowest  con- 
dition, answer  all  thy  wants,  and,  in  a.  word,  never 
leave  thee.  '  South. 

In  a  word,  the  gospel  describes  God  to  us  in  all 
respects,  such  a  one  as  we  would  wish  hira  to  be. 

Tillotson. 

i.  Talk;  discourse. 

Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words? 
Let  them  have  scope  ;  though  what  they  do  im- 
part 

Help  nothing  else,  yet  they  do  ease  the  heart. 

Shakesp.  Richard 

He  commanded  the  men  to  be  ranged  in  batta- 
lions, and  rid  to  every  squadron,  giving  them  such 
wards  as  were  proper  to  the  occasion.  Clarendon. 

If  you  dislike  the  play. 
Pray  make  no  words  on 't  till  the  second  day 
Or  third  be  past:  for  we  would  have  you  know  it. 
The  loss  will  fall  on  us,  not  on  the  poet.  Denham. 

Cease  this  contention  :  be  thy  words  severe. 
Sharp  as  he  merits ;  but  the  sword  forbear.  Dryd. 

Vol.  If. 
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If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  tliey  ought 
to  be  grave,  kind,  and  sober,  representing  the  ill, 
or  unbecomingness  of  the  faults.  Locke. 

If  I  appear  a  little  uiorrf-bound  in  my  first  solu 
tions,  I  hope  it  will  be  imputed  to  the  long  disuse 
of  speecli.  Spectator. 

4.  Dispute  ;  verbal  contention.  ^ 
In  argument  upon  a  case. 

Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerset  and  me. 

Shakesp. 

5.  Language;    oral  expression;  living 
speech. 

Found  you  no  disjjleasure  by  word  or  coinile- 
nance?  Shakesp. 
I  '11  write  thee  a  challenge,  or  I  'II  deliver  thy 
indignation  to  him  by  word  of  mouth. 

Shak.  Twelfth  Night. 
Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund  ?  iMiglit  not 
you 

Transport  her  purposes  by  word  ?    Shak.  King  L. 

An  easy  way,  byword  of  mouth  communicated 
to  me.  Boyle 

6.  Promise. 
Obey  thy  parents,  keep  thy  wordjustiy,  swear 

not.  Shakesp. 

I  take  your  princely  7iord  for  these  redresses 
—I  give  it  you,  and  will  maintain  my  v;ord. 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV 
All  of  them  stout  and  hard  people,  false  of  their 
word,  treacherous  in  their  practices,  and  merciless 
in  their  revenges.  Heylin. 

The  duke  shall  wield  his  conqu'ring  sword, 
I'iie  king  shall  pass  his  honest  word.  Dryden. 
Signal ;  token  ;  order. 
Every  soldier  kill  his  prisoners  ; 
Give  the         through.  Shak.  Henry  V 

iJ.  Account ;  tidings ;  message. 

Bring  me  word  thither 
How  the  world  goes,  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
1  may  spur  on  niy  journey.      Shakesp.  Coriolanus, 
Two  optick  nerves  she  ties  ; 
Like  spectacles,  across  the  eyes  ; 
By  which  the  spirits  bring  her  word. 
Whene'er  the  balls  are  fix'd  or  stirr'd.  Prior. 
9.  Declaration  ;  purpose  expressed. 

I  know  3'ou  brave,  and  take  you  at  3'our  word ; 
That  present  service,  which  you  vaunt,  afford. 

Dryden. 

0.  Affirmation. 

Every  person  has  enougli  to  do  to  work  out  hi 
own  salvation  ;  which,  if  we  will  take  the  apostle's 
word,  is  to  be  done  with  fear  and  trembling. 

Decay  of  ' Piety. 

I  desire  not  the  reader  should  take  my  word, 
and  therefore  I  will  set  two  of  their  discourses  in 
the  same  light  for  every  man  to  judge.  Dryden 

11.  Scripture;  woi"d  of  God. 
They  say  this  church  of  England  neither  hath 

the  word  purely  preached,  nor  the  sacraments  sin- 
cerely ministered.  Whitgifte. 

12.  The  second  person  of  the  ever -ado- 
rable Trinity.    A  scripture  term. 

Thou  ray  Word,  begotten  Son,  by  thee 
This  I  perforra.  Milton. 

To  Word.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
dispute. 

He  that  descends  not  to  wvrd  it  with  a  shrew 
dues  worse  than  beat  her.  L' Estrange 

To  Word.   v.  a.  To  express  in  proper 
words. 

Whether  his  extemporary  wording  might  not  be 
a  defect.  Fell. 

Let  its  blacken  him  what  we  can,  said  Harrison 
of  the  blessed  king,  upon  the  wording  and  drawing 
up  his  charge  against  approaching  trial.  South. 

Whether  I  have  improved  these  fables  or  no,  in 
the  wording  or  meaning  of  them,  the  book  must 
stand  or  fall  to  itself.  L'Estrange. 

The  apology  for  the  king  is  the  same,  but 
worded  with  greater  Reference  to  that  great  prince. 

Addison. 

Wo'rdy.  adj.   [from  word.]  Verbose; 
full  of  words. 

Phocion,  beholding  a  wordy  orator,  while  he 
was  making  a  magnificent  speech  full  of  vain  pro- 
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raises,  said,  1  now  fix  my  eyes  upon  acyprejs- 
tree  :  it  has  all  the  pomp  imairinable  in  its  branches, 
leaves,  and  height ;  but  it  bears  no  fruit.  Spect. 

We  need  not  lavish  hours  in  wordy  periods. 
As  do  the  Romans,  ere  they  dare  to  fight. 

Phillips's  Briton. 
Intemp'rate  rage,  a  wordy  war,  began.  Pope. 

Wore.  The  preterite  of  wear. 

This  on  his  helmet  worea  lady's  glove. 
And  that  a  sleeve  embroider'd  by  his  love.  Dryd. 

My  wife,  the  kindest,  dearest,  and  the  truest 
That  ever  wore  the  name.     Howe's  Uoyal  Convert. 

To  WORK,  v.n,  pret.  worked,  or  wrought. 
[peojican,  Sax.  werken,  Dut.] 

1.  To  labour;  to  travail;  to  toil. 
Good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and  work 

To  match  thy  goodness  ?  life  will  be  too  short. 

Shakesp, 

Go  and  work  ;  foe  no  straw  shall  be  given  you. 

Exodm,  V.  18. 
Whether  we  work  or  play,  or  sleep  or  wake. 
Our  life  doth  pass,  and  with  time's  wings  doth  fly. 

Davits. 

2.  To  be  in  action  ;  to  be  in  motion. 

Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes. 
When  for  fame's  sake 

We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart.SA(t/ces;>.^ 

In  Morat  your  hopes  a  crown  design'd. 
And  all  the  woman  work'd  within  your  mind.Dri/. 

3.  To  act ;  to  carry  on  operations. 
Our  better  part  remains. 

To  work  in  close  design.  Milton. 

4.  To  operate  as  a  manufacturer. 

They  that  work  in  fine  flax.  Isaiah,  Jiix.  9. 

5.  To  ferment. 

Into  wine  and  strong  beer  put  some  like  sub- 
staiices,  while  they  work,  which  may  make  them 
fume  and  iiiflame  less.  Bacon. 

Try  the  force  of  imagination  upon  slayirig  the 
workrng  of  beer,  when  the  barm  is  put  in.  Bacon. 

If  in  the  wort  of  beer,  while  it  worketh,  before 
it  be  tuimed,  the  burrage  be  often  changed  with 
fresh,  it  will  make  a  sovereign  drink  for  melan- 
choly. Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

6.  To  operate ;  to  have  effect. 
With  some  other  business  put  the  king 

From  these  sad  thoughts,  thatttur/i  too  much  upon 
him.  Shakesp. 
All  things  work  togetlier  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God.  Ro7na7is,  viii.  28. 

Gravity  icorkelh  weakly,  both  far  from  the 
eanli,  and  also  within  the  earth.  Bacon. 

Although  the  same  tribute,  laid  by  consent  ot 
by  imposing,  be  all  one  to  the  purse,  yet  it  works 
diversely  on  the  courage  :  no  people  ovcrchar^^ed 
with  tribute  is  fit  for  empire.  Bacon. 

These  positive  undertakings  wrought  upon  many 
to  think  that  this  opportunity  should  not  be  lost. 

Clarendon. 

Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  cr  change  his  constant 
mind.  _        _  Milton. 

We  see  the  workings  of  gratitude  in  the  Israel- 
ites. South. 

Objects  of  pity,  when  the  cause  is  new. 
Would  work  too  fiercely  on  the  giddy  crowd. 

Dryden. 

Poison  will  work  against  the  stars  :  beware. 
For  ev'ry  meal  an  antidote  prepare.     Dri/<i.  jun. 

When  this  reverence  begins  to  work  in  hira, 
next  consider  his  temper  of  mind.  Locke. 

This  so  vrrought  upon  the  child,  that  afterwards 
he  desired  to  be  taught.  _  Locke. 

Humours  and  manners  work  more  in  the  meaner 
sort  than  with  the  nubility.  Addison  on  Italy. 

The  ibibaboca  is  a  foot  round,  and  three  yards 
and  a  half  long;  his  colours  aie  white,  black,  and 
red  :  of  all  serpents  his  bite  is  the  most  pernicious, 
yet  worketh  the  slowest.  Grew. 

.  To  obtain  by  diligence. 

Without  the  king's  assent 
You  wrought  to  be  a  legate.  Shakesp.  HenryJ^flll. 

To  act  internally;  to  operate  as  a 
purge,  or  other  physick. 
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Wcf)-k  on. 

My  medicine,  work !  tlius  credulous  fouls  are 
caught.  Sliakesp. 

1  should  have  doubted  the  operations  of  anti- 
mony, where  such  a  potion  could  not  work. 

Snymi's  Vulgar  Erroitrs. 

It  is  benign,  nor  far  from  the  nature  of  aliment, 
into  which,  upon  defect  ui  w(yrking,  it  is  oft  times 
converted.  Brovm. 

Blost  purges  heat  a  little  ;  and  all  of  them  work 
best,  that  is,  cause  the  blood  to  do  so,  as  do  fer- 
menting liquors,  in  warm  weather,  or  in  a  warm 
room.  Grew's  Cosmologia. 

9.  To  act  as  on  a  subject. 

Let  it  be  pain  of  body,  or  distress  of  mind, 
there's  matter  yet  left  for  philosophy  and  con- 
stancy to  work  upon.  ^'Estrange. 

Natural  philosophy  has  sensible  objects  to  work 
upon  ;  but  then  it  often  puzzles  the  reader  with 
the  intricacy  of  its  notions.  Addison. 

J  he  predictions  BickerstalT  published,  relating 
to  his  death,  too  mudi  affected  and  worked  on  his 
imagination.  Swift, 

10.  To  make  way. 

Body  shall  up  to  spirit  work  Milton. 
Who  would  trust  chance,  since  all  men  have 
the  seeds 

Of  good  and  ill,  which  should  work  upward  first  ? 

Dryden. 

11.  To  be  tossed  or  agitated. 

Vex'd  by  wint'ry  storms,  Benacus  raves, 
Confus'd  witii  working  sands,  and  rolling  waves. 

Addison. 

To  Work.  v.  a.  pret.  and  participle  pass, 
worked  or  wrought. 

1.  To  labour;  to  manufacture ;  to  form 
by  labour. 

He  could  have  told  them  of  two  or  three  gold 
.nines,  and  a  silver  mine,  and  piven  the  reason  why 
they  foi  hare  tn  wurk  tlicm  at  that  time,  and  when 
they  left  off  from  working  them.  Uateigh. 

Ihe  chaos,  by  the  Divine  Power,  vmwrnughi 
from  <me  form  into  another,  till  it  settled  into  an 
habitable  earth.  Burnet. 
This  mint  is  to  work  off  part  of  the  metals  found 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Addison. 

The  young  men  acknowledged  in  love-letters, 
sealed  with  a  particular  wax,  with  certain  en- 
chanting words  wrought  upon  the  seals,  that  liiey 
died  for  her.  Taller 
^  'i'hey  now  begin  to  work  the  wond'rous  frame, 
To  shape  the  parts,  and  raise  the  vital  fiamc. 

Blackmore. 

The  industrv  of  the  people  works  up  all  their  na- 
tive' coiaraodrties  to  the  last  degree  of  manufac- 
ture- Swift. 

2.  To  bring  by  action  into  any  state. 

So  the  pure  limpid  stream, when  foul  with  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains, 
Wffrfa  itself  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refines, 
Till  by  degrees  the  floating  mirrour  shines. 

Addis.  Cato. 

S.  To  influence  by  successive  impulses. 

If  you  would  work  any  man,  know  his  nature 
and  fashions,  and  so  lead  him.  Bacon. 

To  hasten  his  destruction,  come  yourself, 
And  xvork  your  royal  father  to  his  Ta'm.A.  Fhillips. 

4i.  To  make  by  gradual  labour,  or  conti- 
nued violence. 

Sidelong  he  won-ks  his  way.  Milton. 
Thro*  winds,  and  waves,  and  storms,  he  ujor/cs 
his  way, 

Impatient  for  the  battle  :  one  day  more 

Will  set  the  victor  thundering  at  our  gates.  Addis. 

5.  To  produce  by  labour ;  to  effect. 

Fly  the  dreadful  war 
That  in  thyself  thy  lesser  parts  do  move. 
Outrageous  anaer,  and  v/ue-working  jar.  Spenser. 

Our  Jight  afliiction  for  a  moment  warketh  for  us 
a  far  more  eternal  weight  of  glory.     2  Cor.  iv.  18. 

We  might  work  any  effect,  not  hoi  pen  by  the 
co-operation  of  spirits,  but  only  by  the  unity  of 
nature.  Bacon. 
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Moisture,  although  it  doth  not  pass  through  bo- 
dies without  communication  of  some  substances, 
as  heat  and  cold  do,  yet  it  worketh  eii'ects  by  qua- 
lifying of  the  heat  and  cold.  Bucnn. 

Such  power,  being  above  all  that  the  under- 
standing of  man  can  f  onceive,  may  well  work  such 
wonders.  Drummond. 

God,  only  wise,  to  punish  pride  of  wit, 
Among  men's  wits  hath  this  confusion  lm•o^lght ; 

As  the  proud  tow'r,  whose  points  the  clouds 
did  hit. 

By  tongues  confusion  was  to  ruin  brout;hl.Daiiies. 
Of  the  tree, 

Which,  tasted,  worfcs  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
Thou  may'st  not  :  in  the  day  thou  eat'sf,  thou 
diest.  Milton. 
Each  herb  he  knew  that  works  or  good  or  ill, 
More  learn'd  than  Mesve,  half  as  learn'd  as  Hill. 

Hane. 

6.  To  manage  in  a  state  of  motion ;  to  put 
into  motion. 

Mere  personal  valour  could  not  supply  want  of 
knowledge  in  building  and  working  ships.  Arbnth. 

7.  To  put  to  labour ;  to  exert. 

Now,  Marcus,  thy  virtue 's  on  the  proof; 
Put  forth  tliy  utmost  strength,  wm-k  every  nerve. 
And  call  up  all  thy  father  in  tliy  soul.  Addis.Cato. 

8.  To  embroider  with  a  needle :  as,  she 
worked  an  apron. 

I  worked  a  violet  leaf.  Spectator. 

9.  To  work  out.    To  effect  by  toil. 

Not  only  every  society,  but  every  single  person 
has  enough  to  do  to  work  out  his  own  salvation. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

The  mind  takes  the  hint  from  the  poet,  and 
works  out  the  rest  by  the  strength  of  her  own  fa- 
culties. Addison. 

10.  To  work  out.    To  erase  ;  to  efface. 

Tears  of  joy,  for  your  returning  spilt, 
Work  out  and  expiate  our  former  guilt.  Dryden. 

11.  To  ivork  up.    To  raise. 

That  which  is  wanting  to  uorfc  vp  the  pity  to 
a  greater  height,  was  not  afforded  me  by  the  story. 

Dryden. 

This  lake  resembles  a  sea,  when  worked  up  by 
storms.  Addison. 

The  sun,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  heads. 
Works  up  more  fire  and  colour  in  their  checks. 

Addison's  Cato. 

We  should  inure  ourselves  to  such  thoughts, 
till  they  have  worked  up  our  souls  into  filial  awe 
and  love  of  him.  Atterhury. 

Work.  n.  s.  [peopc,  Sax.  werk,  Dut.] 

1 .  Toil ;  labour  ;  employment. 
Bread,  correction,  and  wm-k  for  a  servant. 

Ecclus.  xxxiii. 

In  the  bottom  of  some  mines  in  Germany  there 
grow  vegetables  which  the  i^orfe-folks  say  have 
magical  virtue.  Bacon. 

The  ground,  unbid,  gives  more  than  we  can 
ask  ; 

But  work  is  pleasure,  when  we  chuse  our  task. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  state  of  labour. 

All  the  world  is  perpetually  at  work,  only  that 
our  poor  mortal  lives  should  pass  the  happier  for 
that  little  time  we  possess  them,  or  else  end  the 
better  when  we  lose  them  :  upon  this  occasion 
riches  came  to  be  coveted,  honours  esteemed, 
friendship  pursued,  and  virtues  admired.  Temple. 

3.  Bungling  attempt. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  what  work  our  adversaries 
make  with  this  innocent  canon  :  sometimes  'tis  h 
mere  forgery  of  herelicks,  and  sometimes  the  bi- 
shops that  met  there  were  not  so  wise  as  they 
should  have  been.  Stilling  fleet. 

4.  Flowers  or  embroidery  of  the  needle. 

Round  her  work  she  did  impale 
With  a  fair  border  wrought  of  sundry  fluwers, 
Inwoven  with  an  ivy-winding  trail.  Spenser. 

That  handkerchief  you  gave  me  ;  1  must  take 
out  the  work:  a  likely  piece  of  work,  that  you 
should  find  it  in  ,your  chamber,  and  know  not 
who  left  it  there.  This  is  some  minx's  token,  and 
I  must  take  out  the  work?  There,  give  it  your 
hobby-horse  :  wheresoever  you  had  it,  I  '11  take 
out  no  work  on 't,  Shak.  Othello. 
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Klavia  is  very  idle,  and  yet  very  fond  of  fine 
work:  this  makes  her-often  sit  working  in  bed 
until  noon.  Law. 

5.  Any  fabrick  or  compages  of  art. 
Nor  was  the  work  impair'd  by  storms  alone, 

But  felt  th'  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun.  Pope. 

6.  Action  ;  feat ;  deed. 

The  instrumentalness  of  riches  to  works  of  cha- 
rity, has  rendered  it  necessary  in  every  Christian 
commonwealth  by  laws  to  secure  propriety. 

Hammond. 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found  in  woman, 
Than  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote.  MiU. 

Not  in  the  morfcs  of  bloody  Mars  employ'd. 
The  wanton  youth  inglorious  peace  enjoy  A.Pope. 

7.  Any  thing  made. 

Where  is  that  holy  fire  which  verse  is  said 
To  have      Is  that  enchanting  force  decay'd  ? 
Verse,  that  draws  nature's  uorfcj  from  nature's 
law. 

Thee,  her  best  work,  to  her  work  cannot  draw. 

Donne, 

O  fairest  of  creation  !  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  works!  creature  in  whom  excels 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  form'd  ; 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet. 
How  art  thou  lost  I  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

8.  Operation. 

As  to  the  compositionor  dissolution  of  mixt  bo- 
dies, which  is  the  chief  work  of  elements,  and  re- 
quires an  ii'.tire  application  of  the  agents,  water 
hath  the  principality  and  excess  over  earth. 

Digby, 

9.  Effect ;  consequence  of  agency 

Fancy 

Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams.Mi^t. 

10.  Management ;  treatment. 

Let  him  alone ;  I'll  go  another  way  to  work 
with  him  Shakesp. 

11.  To  set  on  work.    To  employ  ;  to  en- 


It  sctteth  those  wits  on  work  in  better  things, 
which  would  be  else  employed  in  worse.  Hooker. 

Wo'rker.  n.  5.  [from  work.]  One  that 
works. 

Ye  fair  nymphs,  which  oftentimes  have  lov'd 
The  cruel  worker  of  your  kindly  smarts. 
Prepare  yourselves,  and  open  wide  your  hearts. 

Spenser. 

His  father  was  a  worker'm  brass!  Kings,  vii.  14. 

You  spoke  me  fair,  but  betrayed  me :  depart 
from  me,  you  professors  of  holiness,  but  workers 
of  iniquity.  South. 

Wo'rkfellow.  n.  s.  [work  and  fellow.} 
One  engaged  in  the  same  work  with 
another. 

Timotheus,  my  worhfellow,  and  Lucius,  salute 
you.  Romans, 

Wo'rkhousE,  *  n.s.  [from  work  and 
WoRKiNGHOUSE.  j  house.] 

1 .  A  place  in  which  any  manufacture  is 
carried  on. 

The  quick  forge  and  workinghouse  of  thought. 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

Protogenes  had  his  workhousehi  a  garden  out  of 
town,  where  he  was  daily  finishing  those  pieces 
he  begun.  Dryden. 

2.  A  place  where  idlers  and  vagabonds 
are  condemned  to  labour. 

Hast  thou  suffered  at  any  time  by  vagabonds 
and  pilferers?  Esteem  and  promote  those  useful 
charities  which  remove  such  pests  into  prisons 
and  workhouses.  Atterhury. 

Wo'rkingday.  n.s.   [work  and  dai/.] 
Day  on  which  labour  is  permitted  ;  not 
the  sabbath :  it  therefore  is  taken  for 
coarse  and  common. 
How  full  of  briars  is  this  workingday  world  ' 

Skakesp. 

Will  you  have  rne,  lady  ? 
—No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have  another  for 
workingdays ;  your  grace  is  too  costly  to  wear 
every  day,  Shakesp. 
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Wo'rkman.  n.  5.  [work  and  man.]  An 

artificer  ;  a  maker  of  any  thing. 

When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well, 
They  do  cunfuund  their  skill  in  covetousness. 

Shakesp. 

If  prudence  works,  who  is  a  more  cunning 
workman?  IVitdom 

There  was  no  other  cause  preceding  than  liis 
own  will,  no  other  matter  than  his  own  power,  no 
otlier  workynan  than  his  own  word,  and  no  other 
consideration  than  his  own  infinite  goodness. 

Raleigh. 

They  have  inscribed  the  pedestal,   to  shew 
their  value  for  tlie  workman.         AddUon  on  Italy. 
Wo'rkmanly.    adj.    [from  workman. 

Skilful ;  well  performed ;  workmanlike. 
Wo'kkmanly.    adv.    Skilfully;   in  a 
manner  becoming  a  workman. 

In  having  but  fortie  foot  workmanly  dight. 
Take  saffron  enough  fur  a  lord  and  a  knight. 

Tnsser. 

We  will  fetch  thee  straight 
Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood. 
Scratching  her  legs,  that  one  should  swear  she 
bleeds, 

And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep. 

So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. S/iufe. 

Wo'rkmanship.  n.  s.  [from  uwrkman.] 

1.  Manufacture;  something  made  by  any 
one. 

Nor  any  skill'd  in  wnrkmanship  emboss'd, 
Nor  any  skill'd  in  loops  of  fing'ring  fine, 
Might  in  their  divers  cunning  ever  dare 
With  tliis  so  curious  network  to  compare. Spenser. 

By  how  much  Adam  exceeded  all  men  in  per- 
fection, by  being  the  immediate  workmanship  of 
God,  by  so  much  did  that  chosen  garden  exceed 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Raleigh. 

He  moulded  him  to  his  own  idea,  delighting 
in  the  choice  of  the  materials  ;  and  afterwards,  as 
great  architects  use  to  do,  in  the  workmanship  of 
his  regal  hand.  Wotton. 

What  more  reasonable  than  to  think,  that  if 
we  be  God's  workmanship,  he  shall  set  this  juark 
of  himself  upon  all  reasonable  creatures  iTillotson. 

2.  The  skill  of  a  worker;  the  degree  of 
skill  discovered  in  any  manufacture. 

The  Tritonian  goddess  having  heard 
Her  blazed  fame,  which  all  the  world  had  fill'd, 

Came  down  to  prove  the  truth,  and  due  reward 
For  her  praise-worthy  workmanship  to  yield. 

Spenser. 

The  wand'ring  streams,  in  whose  entrancing 
gyres 

Wise  Nature  oft  herself  her  workmanship  admires. 

Drayton. 

2.  The  art  of  working. 

If  there  were  no  metals,  'tis  a  mystery  to  me 
how  Tubalcain  could  ever  have  taught  the  work- 
manship and  use  of  them.     Woodward's  Nat.  Hist. 

Wo  RKMASTER.  71.  s.  [work  and  master.] 
The  performer  of  any  work. 

What  time  this  world's  great  workmaster  did  cast 
To  make  all  things,  such  as  we  now  behold. 

It  seems  that  he  before  his  eyes  had  plac'd 
A  goodly  pattern,  to  whose  perfect  mould 
He  fashion'd  them  so  comely.  Spetiser. 
Every  carpenter  and  workmaster  that  laboureth. 

Eccl.  xxxviii. 
Desirt,  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify 
The  great  workmaster,  leads  to  no  excess.  Milton. 
Wo'rkwoman.  n.  s.  [work  and  woman.] 

1.  A  woman  skilled  in  needle-work. 
The  mo3t  fine-fingered  workwoman  on  ground, 

Aiachne,  by  his  means  was  vanquished.  Spenser. 

2.  A  woman  that  works  for  hire. 

Wo  RKYDA Y.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from  work- 
ingday.]    The  day  not  the  Sabbath. 
Ttr-ll  her  but  aworkyday  fortune.  ShaUesp. 

Sunday,  the  other  days,  and  thou 
IMake  up  one  man,  whose  face  thou  art ; 
The  workydays  are  the  back  part.  Herbert. 
Holydciys,  if  haply  she  were  gone, 
Like  tivi  kydays,  I  wish  would  soon  be  done.  Gay. 
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WORLD,  n.s.  [pojilD,  Sax.  uvreld,  Dut.] 

1.  World  is  the  great  collective  idea  of  all 
bodies  whatever. 

2.  System  of  beings. 

Begotten  before  all  worlds.  Nicene  Creed. 

God  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by 
his  Son,  by  whom  he  made  the  worlds.    Heb.  i.  ii. 

Know  how  this  world 
Of  heav'n  and  earth  conspicuous  first  began. Mi/i. 

3.  The  earth ;  the  terraqueous  globe. 

He  the  world 
Built  on  circumfluous  waters.   Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Ferdinand  Magellaims  was  the  first  that  com- 
passed the  whole  world.  Heylyn. 

4.  Present  state  of  existence. 

I'm  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable  ;  to  do  good  sometime 
Accounted  dangerous  folly.  Shakesp.  Macb 

The  making  of  a  will  is  generally  an  uneasy 
task,  as  beiiig  at  once  a  double  parting  with  the 
world.  Fell. 

I  was  not  come  into  the  world  then  L' Estrange. 

He  wittingly  brought  evil  into  the  world.  More, 

Christian  fortitude  consists  in  suffering,  for  the 
love  of  God,  whatever  hardships  can  befal  in  the 
world.  Dryden. 

5.  A  secular  life. 
Happy  is  she  that  from  the  woidd  retires. 

And  carries  with  her  what  the  world  admires  ; 
Thrice  happy  she,  whose  young  thoughts  fixt 
above. 

While  she  is  lovely  does  to  heav'n  make  love  : 
I  need  not  urge  your  promise,  ere  you  find 
An  entrance  here,  to  leave  the  world  behind. 

Waltc: 

By  the  world,  we  sometimes  understand  the 
things  of  this  world  ;  the  variety  of  pleasures  and 
interests  which  steal  away  our  aifectionsfroniGod. 
Sometimes  we  are  to  understand  the  men  of  the 
world,  with  whose  solicitations  we  are  so  apt  to 
comply.  Uogers's  Sermons. 

6.  Publick  life ;  the  publick. 

Why  dost  tliou  shew  me  thus  to  th'  world? 
Bear  me  to  prison.  Shakesp.  Meas  Jor  Meas. 

Hence  banisli'd,  is  banisli'd  from  the  world  ; 
And  uo)  W-exir(i  is  dt.at]i. Shakesp.  Romeo  and  Jul. 

Business  of  life  ;  trouble  of  life. 

Here  1  'II  set  up  my  everlasting  rest, 
And  shake  the  voke  ul' man's  suspicious  stars 
From  this  world-weancd  tiesh.57ia/c.  RomcoandJu. 

8.  Great  multitude. 

You  a  loorld  of  curses  undergo. 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means.  Shakesp. 

Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  ot  company  ; 
For  you  in  my  respect  are  all  the  world.  Shakesp. 

I  leave  to  s[)eak  of  a  world  of  other  attempts 
furnished  by  kings.  Raleigh's  Apology. 

Garments  richly  woven 
And  worlds  of  prize.  Chapman. 

In  double  fiftie  sable  barks  :  with  him  a  world 
of  men 

Most  strong  and  full  of  value  went.  Chapman. 

What  awnrld  of  contradictions  would  follow  up- 
on the  contrary  opinion,  and  what  a  world  ol  con- 
fusions upon  the  contrary  practice  ! 

Bishop  £aunders<m. 

Just  so  romances  are,  for  what  else 
Is  in  them  all  but  love  and  battles? 
O'  th'  first  of  thi'se  we've  no  great  matter 
To  treat  of,  but  a  world  o'  th'  latter.  Hiidibras. 

It  brought  into  this  world  aworld  of  woe. JUi/dm. 

There  were  a  world  of  paintings,  and  among  the 
rest  the  picture  of  a  lion.  L' Estrange. 

Marriage  draws  a  wo)id  of  business  on  our 
Iiands,  subjects  us  to  law-suits,  and  loads  us  with 
domestick  caies.  Dryden. 

From  thy  cor()oreal  |irison  freed, 
Soon  hast  tlitm  reach'd  the  goal  with  mended 
pace  ; 

A  world  of  woes  dispalch'd  in  little  space.  Dryd. 

vVhv  will  you  fight  against  so  sweet  a  passion. 
And  steel  your  lieart  to  such  a  world  of  charms  ? 

Addison. 

9.  Mankind  ;  an  hyperbolical  expression 
for  many  :  all  the  world  is  a  favourite 
phrase,  in  Fr^ncli,  for  many. 

This  hatli  bred'liigh  terms  of  separation  between 
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such  and  the  rest  of  \.he  world,  whereby  the  one 
sort  are  named  the  brethren,  the  godly  ;  the  other, 
worldlings,  time-servers,  pleasers  of  men  more 
than  of  God.  Hooker. 

'Tis  the  duke's  pleasure. 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows. 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  siopp'd.   Shak.  Kittg  Lear. 
Thus  the  wirrld  may  see  what  'tis  to  innovate  ! 

Drayton. 

He  was  willing  to  declare  to  all  the  world,  that, 
as  he  had  been  brought  up  in  that  religion  esta- 
blished in  the  church  of  England,  so  he  could 
maintain  the  same  by  unanswerable  reasons. 

Clarendon. 

We  turn  them  over  to  the  study  of  beauty  and 
dress,  and  the  whole  world  conspires  to  make 
them  think  of  nothing  else.  Law. 
ll>.  Course  of  life. 

Persons  of  conscience  will  be  afraid  to  begin 
the  world  unjustly,  Clarissa. 

11.  Universal  empire. 

R(jme  was  to  sway  the  toorld.  Milton. 
This  through  the  east  just  vengeance  hurl'd. 
Love  lost  poor  Airtony  the  world.  Prior. ^ 

12.  The  manners  of  men;  the  practice  of 
life. 

Children  should  not  know  any  wickedness.  Old 
folks  have  discretion,  and  know  the  world.  Shak. 
What,  start  at  this!  when  sixty  years  have 
spread 

Their  grey  experience  o'er  thy  hoary  head  ? 

Is  this  the  all  observing  age  could  gain.' 

Or  hast  thou  known  the  world  so  loirg  in  vaiir  ? 

Dryden. 

If  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  man  peifi- 
dious, 

May  Jubaever  live  in  ignorance.    Addison's  Cuto. 
The  girl  might  pass,  if  we  could  get  her 
To  know  the  world  a  little  better  ; 
To  know  the  world .'  a  modern  phrase 
For  visits,  ombre,  balls,  and  plays.  Su-ift. 

13.  Every  thing  that  the  world  contains. 
Had  I  now  a  thousand  worlds,  I  would  give  them 

all  for  one  year  more,  that  I  might  present  to  God 
one  year  of  such  devotion  and  good  works,  as  1 
never  before  so  much  as  intended.        ^  Law. 

14.  A  large  tract  of  country  ;  a  wide  com- 
pass of  things. 

'Tis  I  who  love's  Columbus  am,  'tis  I 
That  must  new  worlds  in  it  descry.  Cowley. 

15.  A  collection  of  wonders;  a  wonder. 
Obsolete. 

The  bassa  having  recommended  Barbarussa,  it 
was  a  world  to  see,  how  the  court  was  changed 
upon  him.  KnoUes. 

1 6.  Time.     A  sense  originally  Saxon ; 
now  only  used  in  world  without  end. 

17.  Jn  the  world.    In  possibility. 

All  the  precautions  in  the  world  were  takeii  for 
the  marriage  of  his  youitger  brother.  Addison. 

18.  For  all  the  world.    Exactly.    A  lu- 
dicrous sense,  now  little  used. 

He  had  a  pair  of  horns  like  a  bull,  his  feet  cfo- 
ven,  as  many  eyes  upon  his  body  as  ray  grey  mar« 
hath  dapples,  anajor  all  the  world  so  placed. 

Sidney. 

Wo'rldliness.    n.  s.   [from  worldly.] 

Covetousness  ;  addictedness  to  gain. 
Wo'rldling.  ?i.  .V.  [fromww/rf.]  A  mor- 
tal set  upon  profit. 

Base  minded  wretches  !  are  your  thoughts  so 
deeply  btmired  in  tire  trade  of  ordinary  world- 
lings, as  for  respect  of  gain  to  let  so  much  time 
pass?  ,  Sidney. 

The  one  sort  are  trained  the  In-ethren,  the  godly  : 
the  other  worldlings,  time-servers,  and  pleasers  of 
men  more  than  plcasera  of  God.  Hooker. 

God  of  the  world  and  worldlings. 
Great  Mammon !  greatest  god  below  the  sky. 

Spenser. 

For  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream  ; 
Poor  dear,  quoth  l:e,  thou  niak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
'J'o  that  which  had  Iiju  luuch.Shakcsp.Asyou  like  U. 
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Tliat  other  on  his  friends  his  thoughts  bestows; 
The  covetous  worldling,  in  his  anxious  mind, 
Thinks  only  on  the  wealth  he  left  behind. Dryden. 

If  we  consider  tlie  expectations  of  futurity,  the 
worldling  gives  up  the  argument.  Rogers. 

Wo'rldly.  adj.  [from  world.] 

1.  Secular,  relating  to  this  life,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  life  to  come. 

He  is  divinely  bent  to  meditation  ; 
And  in  no  worldly  suits  should  he  be  moved, 
To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise.  Sliuh.  R.  III. 

Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  command  ? 

Shakes]). 

The  fortitude  of  a  Christian  consists  in  patience; 
not  in  enterprizes  which  the  poets  call  heroic,  and 
which  are  commonly  the  effects  of  interest,  pride, 
and  worldly  honour.  Dryden. 

Compare  the  happiness  of  men  and  beasts  no 
farther  than  it  results  from  worldly  advantages. 

Atterbiiry. 

As  to  worldly  affairs,  which  my  friends  thought 
so  heavy  upon  me,  they  are  most  of  them  of  our 
own  making,  and  fall  away  as  soon  as  we  know 
ourselves.  Law. 

2.  Bent  upon  this  world  ;  not  attentive  to 
a  future  state. 

They  'II  practise  how  to  live  secure. 
Worldly  or  dissolute,  on  that  their  lords 
Shall  leave  them  to  enjoy.        Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

3.  Human;  common;  belonging  to  the 
world. 

Many  years  it  ha.th  continued,  standing  by  no 
other  worldly  mean  nut  that  one  only  hand  which 
erected  it.  Hooker. 

Times  and  places  are  approved  witnesses  of 
worldly  actions.  Raleigh's  Hist,  of  the  World. 

Wo'rldly.  adv.   [from  world.]  With 
relation  to  the  present  life. 

It  is  a  token  of  a  worldly  wise  man,  not  to  con- 
tend in  vain  against  the  nature  of  times  wherein 
he  liveth.  Raleigh. 

Subverting  worldly  strong,  and  worldly  wise 
By  simply  meek.  AUlton's  Par.  Lost. 

This  caimot  be  done,  if  my  will  be  woildly  or 
voluptuously  disposed.  South'sStrrnoTis. 

Since  your  mind  is  worldly  boot. 
Therefore  of  the  two  gifts  in  my  dispose. 
Think  ere  you  speak,  I  grant  you  leave  to  choose. 

■  Dryden. 

WORM.  n.s.   [pypm,  Sax.  worm,  Dut. 
vermis,  Lat.] 

1.  A  small  harmless  serpent  that  lives  in 
the  earth. 

Both  the  princes 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  a  prey  to  worms. Sha, 

Help  me  into  some  liouse. 
Or  1  shall  faint  I   A  plague  o'  both  your  houses  ! 
They  have  made  worms  meat  of  me.  Shakesp. 
Though  icorms  devour  me,  though  I  turn  to 
mold, 

Yet  in  my  flesh  T  shall  his  face  behold  : 
I  from  marble  monument  shall  rise 
Again  intire,  and  see  him  witli  these  eyes. 

Saiidys's  Paraphrase, 
At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground, 
Insect  or  worm.  Milton. 

2.  A  poisonous  serpent. 

The  mortal  worm.  Shakesp. 

3.  Animal  bred  in  the  body. 

Physicians  observed  these  wo>-ms  engendered 
within  the  body  of  ipan.         Harvey  on  Consump. 

4.  The  animal  that  spins  silk  ;  silkworm. 
Thou  owest  the  worm  no  silk,  the  sheep  no 

wool.  Shakesp. 
h.  Grubs  that  gnaw  wood  and  furniture. 

'Tis  no  awkward  claim, 
Pick'd  from  the  ioorm-holes  of  long-vanish'd  days. 
Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  rak'd.SW;.H."V. 

6.  Something  tormenting. 

The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  tliy  soul. 

Shakesp. 

The  chains  of  darkness,  and  th'  undying  worm. 

Milton. 

7.  Any  thing  vermiculated,  or  turned 
round  ;  any  thing  spiral. 
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The  threads  of  jscrews,  when  bigger  than  can 
be  made  in  screw-plates,  are  called  worms.  The 
length  of  a  worm  begins  at  the  one  end  of  the 
spindle,  and  ends  at  the  other  ;  the  breadth  of  the 
worm  is  contained  between  any  two  grooves  on 
the  spindle  ;  the  depth  of  the  worm  is  cut  into 
the  diameter  of  the  spindle,  D!:.  the  depth  between 
the  outside  of  the  worm,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
groove.  Momn. 

T(?  Worm.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
work  slowly,  secretly,  and  gradually. 

When  debates  and  fretting  jealousy 
Did  worm  and  work  within  you  more  and  more, 
Your  colour  faded.  Herbert. 

To  Worm.  v.  a. 

1.  To  drive  by  slow  and  secret  means, 
perhaps  as  by  a  screw. 

They  find  themselves  wormed  out  of  all  power, 
by  a  new  spawn  of  independents,  sprung  from 
your  own  bowels.  Sioijt. 

2.  To  deprive  a  dog  of  something,  nobo- 
dy knows  what,  under  his  tongue ;  which 
is  said  to  prevent  him,  nobody  knows 
why,  from  running  mad. 

Ever3'  one  that  keepeth  a  dog  should  have  him 
wormed.  Mortimer. 

Wo'rmeaten.  adj.  [worm  and  taten.] 

1 .  Gnawed  by  worms. 

For  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as  concave 
as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  wormeaten  nut.  Shak. 

2.  Old  ;  worthless. 

His  chamber  all  was  hang'd  about  with  rolls, 
And  old  records  from  ancient  times  deriv'd  ; 
Some  made  in  books,  some  in  long  parchment 
scrolls, 

That  were  all  wormeaten,  and  full  of  canker  holes. 

Spemer. 

Things  among  the  Greeks,  which  antiquity  had 
worn  out  of  knowledge,  were  called  ogygia, 
which  we  call  wormeaten,  or  of  defaced  date. 

Raleigh's  Hist,  of  the  Wm-hl. 
Thine's  lilte  wormeaten  trunks  cloath'd  in  seal's 
skin  ; 

Or  grave,  that's  dust  without,  and  stink  within. 

Dmitie. 

Wo'rmwood.  v.  s.  [from  its  virtue  to 
kill  worms  in  the  body ;  perhaps  pro- 
perly wormwort.] 

Wormwood  hath  an  indeterminate  stalk,  branch- 
ing out  into  many  small  shoots,  with  spikes  of 
naked  flowers  hanging  downward  ;  the  leaves  are 
hoary  and  bitter.  Of  this  plant  there  are  thirty- 
two  species,  one  of  which,  the  common  worm- 
wood, grows  in  the  roads  ;  but  it  is  also  planted  in 
gardens  for  common  use.  Great  variety  of  sea 
wormwoods  are  found  in  the  salt  marshes  of  Eng- 
land, and  sold  in  the  markets  for  the  true  Roman 
wormicood,  though  they  differ  greatly.  Miller. 

She  was  wean'd  ;  I  had  tlicii  laid 
Wormwood  to  my  dug.   SliakesiK  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Pituitous  cacocliymia  must  be  corrected  by  bit- 
ters, as  wormwood  wine.      Floyer onthe  Humours. 

1  ask  whether  one  be  not  invincibly  conscious 
to  himself  of  a  differejit  perception,  when  he  ac- 
tually tastes  wormwood,  01  only  thinks  on  that  sa- 
vour"? Locke. 

Wormy,  adj.  [from  worm.]  Full  of 
worms. 

Spirits  that  in  crossways  and  floods  have  burial, 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone.  Shakesp. 

Yet  can  1  not  persuade  me  thou  art  dead. 
Or  that  thy  corse  corrupts  in  earth's  dark  womb, 
Or  that  thy  beauties  lie  in  wormy  bed.  Milton. 

Worn.  part.  pass,  of  wear.  Worn  out 
is  quite  consumed. 

His  is  a  maiden  shield. 
Guiltless  in  fight ;  mine,  batter'd,  hew'd,  and 
bor'd, 

TlVn  out  of  service,  must  forsake  his  lord.  Dryd. 

Wl,at  I  now  offer,  is  the  wretched  remainder  of 
a  sickly  age,  worn  out  with  study,  and  oppress'd 
by  fortune.  Dryden. 

The  greatest  part  of  mankind  are  given  up  to 
labour,  whose  lives  are  worn  out  only  in  the  pro- 
visions for  living.  Locfce. 
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Your  cold  hypocrisy 's  a  stale  device, 
A  worn-out  trick ;  wouldst  thou  be  thought  in 
earnest, 

Cloath  thy  feign'd  zeal  in  rage,  in  fire,  in  fury. 

Addison, 

Wo'rnil.  n.  s. 

In  the  backs  of  cows,  in  the  summer,  are  mag- 
gots generated,  which  in  Essex  we  call  worniu 
being  first  only  a  small  knot  in  the  skin. 

Derham's  Physico-Theology 

To  Wo'rry.  v.  a.  [popijen.  Sax.  whence 

perhaps  the  word  warraj/.] 
J .  To  tear,  or  mangle,  as  a  beast  tears  its 

prey. 

If  we,  with  thrice  such  powers  left  at  home, 
Cannot  defend  our  own  doors  from  the  dog, 
Let  us  be  worried.  Shak.  Henryyf. 

The  fury  of  the  tumults  might  fly  so  high  as  to 
worry  and  tear  those  in  pieces,  whom  as  yet  they 
but  played  with  in  their  paws.        King  Charles. 

'Tis  no  new  thing  for  the  dogs  that  are  to  keep 
the  wolves  from  worrying  the  sheep,  to  be  deliver- 
ed up  to  the  enemy,  for  fear  the  sheep  should 
worry  the  wolves.  L'Estrange. 

This  revives  and  imitates  that  inhuman  barba- 
rity of  the  old  heathen  persecutors,  wrapping  up 
Christians  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  that  so  they 
might  be  worried  and  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs. 

South's  Sermons. 
2.  To  harass,  or  persecute  brutally. 

Then  embraces  his  son-in-law  ;  then  again  wor- 
ries he  his  daugliter  with  clipping  her. 

Shak.  Winter'sTale. 
For  want  of  words,  or  lack  of  breath. 
Witness  when  I  was  worried  with  thy  peals. 

Milton, 

It  hath  pleased  Providence  at  length  to  give  us 
righteousness  instead  of  exaction,  and  hopes  of  re- 
ligion to  a  church  U'omed  with  reformation. 

South's  Sermons. 

All  his  care 
Was  to  preserve  me  from  the  barbarous  rage. 
Which  worried  him  only  for  being  mine.  Southern. 

I  shall  not  sufl'er  him  to  worry  any  man's  repu- 
tation, nor  indeed  fall  on  any  person  whatsoever. 

Addison. 

Let  them  rail. 
And  woiry  one  another  at  their  pleasure.  Rowe. 

Madam,  contrive  and  invent. 
And  worry  him  out,  till  he  gives  his  consent.Stuift. 

Worse,  adj.  The  comparative  of  bad: 
bad,  worse,  worst,  [pijij*,  Sax.]  More 
bad;  more  ill. 

Why  should  he  see  your  faces  worse  liking  than 
the  children  of  your  sort  ?  Daniel,  i.  10. 

In  happiness  and  misery  the  question  still  re- 
mains, how  men  come  often  to  prefer  the  worse 
to  the  better,  and  to  cliuse  that,  which,  by  their 
own  confession,  has  made  them  miserable  Locke. 

Worse,  adv.    In  a  manner  more  bad. 

The  more  one  sickens,  the  worse  at  ease  he  is. 

Shakesp. 

The  Worse,  v.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1 .  The  loss  ;  not  the  advantage ;  not  the 
better. 

Was  never  man,  who  most  conquests  atchiev'd. 
But  sometimes  had  the  worse,  and  lost  by  war. 

Spenser. 

Judah  was  put  to  the  mrse  before  Israel ;  and 
they  fled  to  their  tents.  2  Kings,  xiv.  12. 

2.  Something  less  good. 

A  man,  whatever  are  his  professions,  always 
thinks  the  worse  of  a  woman,  who  forgives  him  for 
making  an  attempt  on  her  virtue.  Clarissa, 

To  Worse,  v.a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
put  to  disadvantage.  This  word,  though 
analogical  enough,  is  not  now  used. 

Perhaps  more  valid  arms, 
Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet. 
May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes. Milton. 

Wo'rser.  adj.  A  barbarous  word,  formed 
by  corrupting  worse  vrith  the  usual  com- 
parative termination. 
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Gods  !  take  ray  breath  from  me  ; 
Let  not  niy  tuorser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please.  Shakesp 

A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and,  worser  far 
Than  arms,  a  sullen  interval  of  war.  Dryden, 

Wo'rship.  n.  s.  [peon^j-cype,  Sax.] 

1.  Dignity;  eminence;  excellence. 

Elfin  born  of  noble  state. 
And  rauckle  worship  in  his  native  laud. 
Well  could  he  tourney,  and  in  lists  debate.  Spens. 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts. 
That  all  particulars  of  duty  know  ; 
And  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
The  worship  of  their  names.         Shakesp  K  Lear. 

Thou  niadest  him  lower  than  the  angels,  to 
crown  him  with  glory  and  worship.    Psalm  viii.  5. 

2.  A  character  of  honour. 

1  belong  to  worship,  and  affect 
In  honour,  honesty.  Shakesp.  Henry\Ill. 

3.  A  title  of  honour. 

Dinner  is  on  table;  my  father  desires  your 
worship's  company.  Shakesp.  Merry  W.  of  Windsor. 

Th'  old  Romans  freedom  did  bestow, 
Our  princes  viorship  with  a  blow.  Hudibras. 

What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  barber,  but  his  worship  novi. Dryden. 

4.  A  term  of  ironical  respect. 
Against  your  worship  when  had  S— k  writ  ? 

Or  P— ge  pour'd  forth  the  torrent  of  his  wit  ?Pope, 

5  Adoration;  religious  act  of  reverence. 

They  join  their  vocal  worship  to  the  quire 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice.  Milton. 

Under  the  name  of  church,  1  understand  a  body 
or  collection  of  human  persons  professing  faith  in 
Christ,  gathered  together  in  several  places  of  the 
world  for  the  worship  of  the  same  God,  and  united 
into  the  same  corporation.  Pearson. 

He  wav'd  a  torch  aloft,  and,  madly  vain. 
Sought  godlike  worship  from  a  servile  train.  Dryd. 

The  worship  of  God  is  an  eminent  part  of  reli- 
gion, and  prayer  is  a  chief  part  of  religious  wor- 
ship: hence  religion  is  described  by  seeking  God. 

Tillotson. 

There  was  a  voyage  of  the  Egyptians  under 
Osiris  up  the  Danube  ;  from  them  the  Suevi  had 
their  worship  of  Isis.  Arbuthnot. 

6.  Honour;  respect;  civil  deference. 

The  humble  guest  shall  have  worship  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  sit  at  meat  with  him. 

Ltike,  xiv.  10. 

Since  God  hath  appointed  government  among 
men,  it  is  plain  that  his  intention  was,  that  some 
kind  of  worship  should  be  given  from  some  to 
others  ;  for  where  there  is  a  power  to  punish  and 
reward,  there  is  a  foundation  of  worship  in  those 
who  are  under  that  power  ;  which  worship  lies  in 
expressing  a  due  regard  to  that  power,  by  a  care 
not  to  provoke  it,  and  an  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  it ;  which,  among  mankind,  is  called 
civil  warship.  Stillingfleet. 

7.  Idolatry  of  lovers ;  submissive  respect. 

*  Pis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship.  Shak. 

To  Wo'rship.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  adore ;  to  honour  or  venerate  with 
religious  rites. 

ITiou  shalt  worship  no  other  God. 

Exod.  xxxiv.  14. 

Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  reward,  in  a 
voluntary  humility  and  worshipping  of  angels. 

Col.  ii.  18. 

The  law  of  nature  teacheth,  that  the  true  and 
living  God  ought  to  be  worshipped,  and  that  a  suf- 
ficient and  convenient  time  is  to  be  set  apart  for 
the  same.  White, 
Adore  and  worshiv  God  supreme.  Milton, 
First  worship  God  ;  he  that  forgets  to  pray, 
Bids  not  himself  good-morrow,  nor  good-day. 

T.  Randolph 
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On  the  smooth  ritid  the  passenger  shall  see 
Thy  name  engrav'd,  and  worship  Helen's  tree. 

Dryden, 

2.  To  respect ;  to  honour ;  to  treat  with 
civil  reverence. 

Our  grave, 

Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth, 
Not  worshipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph. Sftafc.  Hen.Y. 

3.  To  honour  with  amorous  respect. 
With  bended  knees  I  daily  worship  her. 

Yet  she  consumes  her  own  idolater.  Carew. 

To  Wo'rship.  v.  n.  To  perform  acts  of 
adoration. 

'J"he  people  went  to  worship  before  the  golden 
calf.  1  Kings. 

Wo'RSHiPFUL.  adj.  [worship  and  full.] 

1 .  Claiming  respect  by  any  character  or 
dignity. 

This  is  worshipful  society. 
And  fits  the  mounting  spirit  like  myself.  Shakesp. 

When  old  age  comes  upon  him,  it  comes  alone, 
bringing  no  other  evil  with  it ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  wait  upon  a  great  and  worshipful  sinner,  who 
for  many  years  has  ate  well  and  done  ill,  it  is  at- 
tended with  a  long  train  of  rheums.  South. 

2.  A  term  of  ironical  respect. 

Every  man  would  think  me  an  hypocrite  ;  and 
what  excites  your  most  worshipful  thought  to  think 
so  ?  Shakesp. 

Suppose  this  worshipful  idol  be  made,  yet  still 
it  wants  sense  and  motion.  Stillingfleet. 

Wo'rshipfully.  adv.  [from  worshipful.] 
Respectfully. 

Hastings  will  lose  his  head  ere  give  consent 
His  master's  son,  as  worshipfuUy  he  terms  it, 
Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne.rS^ia/cesp. 

Wo'rshipper.  n.  s.  [from  worship.] 
Adorer ;  one  that  worships. 

What  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony  ? 
What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  sufier'st  more 
Of  mortal  griefs  than  do  thy  worshippers? 

Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

Those  places  did  not  confine  the  immensity  of 
God,  nor  give  his  worshippers  a  nearer  approach  to 
heaven  by  their  height.  South' s Sermons. 

If  posterity  takes  its  notiofis  of  us  from  our  me- 
dals, they  must  fancy  one  of  our  kings  paid  a  great 
devotion  to  Minerva,  that  another  was  a  professed 
worshipper  of  Apollo.  Addison. 

By  sanctifying  the  seventh  day  after  they  had 
laboured  six,  they  avowed  themselves  worshippers 
of  that  only  God  who  created  heaven  and  earth. 

Nelson. 

Worst,  adj.  [the  superlative  of  bad, 
formed  from  worse  ;  had,  worse,  worst  ] 
Most  bad  ;  most  ill. 

If  thou  hadst  not  been  born  the  worst  of  men. 
Thou  hadst  been  knave  and  flatterer.  Shakesp. 

The  pain  that  any  one  actually  feels  is  still  of  all 
other  the  worst ;  and  it  is  with  anguish  they  cry 
out.  Locke. 

Worst,  n.  s.  The  most  calamitous  or 
wicked  state ;  the  utmost  height  or  de- 
gree of  any  thing  ill. 

Who  is 't  can  say  I 'm  at  the  worst  ? 
1  'm  worse  than  e'er  I  was. 
And  worse  I  may  be  yet :  the  xcorst  iJ  not, 
Scrlong  as  we  can  say,  this  is  the  worst.  Shakesp. 

That  you  may  be  armed  against  the  worst  in  this 
unhappy  state  of  affairs  in  our  distressed  country, 
I  send  you  these  considerations  on  the  nature  and 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Digby. 
-  Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone. 
He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own  : 
He  who  secure  within  can  say. 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  1  have  liv'd  to-day. 

Dryden. 

Sir  Roger  gets  into  the  frontiers  of  his  estate 
before  he  beats  about  in  search  of  a  hare,  on  pur- 
pose to  spare  his  own  fields,  where  he  is  always 
sure  of  finding  diversion  when  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst.  .Addison's  Spectator. 
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To  Worst,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
defeat ;  to  overthrow. 

The  case  will  be  no  worse  than  where  two  duel- 
lists enter  the  field,  where  the  wm-sted  party  hath 
his  sword  given  him  again  without  further  hurt. 

Suckling. 

The  bear  was  in  a  greater  fright. 
Beat  down  and  worsted  by  the  knight.  Hudibras. 

It  is  downright  madness  to  contend  where  we 
are  sure  to  be  worsted.  L'Estrange. 

The  victorious  Pliilistines  were  worsted  by  the 
captivated  ark,  which  foraged  their  country  more 
than  a  conquering  array.  South' s  Sermons. 

She  could  have  brought  the  chariot  again,  when 
she  saw  her  brother  worsted  in  the  duel.  Dryden. 

Wo'rsted.  n.  s.  [from  Worsted,  a  town 
in  Norfolk  famous  for  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture.] Woollen  yarn ;  wool  spun. 

A  base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three  suited, 
hundred  pound,  filthy,  nwsfed-stocking  knave. 

Shakesp.  K.  Lear. 

There  Ridpath,  Roper  cudgel'd  might  ye  view  ; 
The  very  worsted  still  look'd  black  and  blue.  Pope. 

Wort.  m.  s.  [pijrc,  Sax.  wort,  Dut.] 

1 .  Originally  a  general  name  for  an  herb ; 
whence  it  still  continues  in  many,  as 
liverivort,  spleenwort. 

2.  A  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind. 

3.  [yyi^T.,  Sax.]  New  beer,  either  unfer- 
mented,  or  in  the  act  of  fermentation. 

If  in  the  wort  of  beer,  while  it  worketh,  before 
it  be  tunned,  the  burrage  be  often  changed  with 
fresh,  it  will  make  a  sovereign  drink  for  melan- 
choly. Bacons  Nat.  Hist. 

Worth  or  Wurth.  v.  n.  [peopSan,  Sax.] 

To  be.    This  word  is  only  now  retained 

in  wo  worth,  or  ivurth  ;  wo  be. 

Wo  worth  the  man 
That  first  did  teach  the  cursed  steel  to  bite 
In  his  own  flesh,  and  make  way  to  the  living 
sp'rit.  Spenser. 

Worth,  in  the  termination  of  the  names 
of  places,  comes  from  popS,  a  court  or 
farm ;  or  popSij,  a  street  or  road.  Gibs. 

WORTH,  n.  s.  [peop=S,  Sax.] 

1 .  Price  ;  value. 

Your  clemency  will  take  in  good  worth  the  offer 
of  these  my  simple  and  mean  labours.  Hooker. 

What  is  worth  in  any  thing. 
But  so  much  money  as  'tw'ill  bring  ?  Hudibras. 

A  common  marcasite  shall  have  the  colour  of 
gold  exactly  ;  and  vet  upon  trial  yield  nothing  <if 
worth  but  vitriol  and  sulphur.  Woodward's  Nat.  H. 

2.  Excellence;  virtue. 

How  can  you  him  unworthy  then  decree. 
In  whose  chief  part  your  worths  implanted  be  ? 

Sidney. 

Is  there  any  man  of  north  and  virtue,  although 
not  instructed  in  the  school  of  Christ,  that  had 
not  rather  end  the  days  of  this  transitory  life  as 
Cyrus,  than  to  sink  down  with  them  of  whom 
Eiihu  hath  said,  memenfo  moriuntur?  Hooker. 

Having  from  these  suck'd  all  they  had  of  worth. 
And  brought  home  that  faith  which  you  carried 

forth,  „ 
I  throughly  love.  i'f""^- 

Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  ol  her  worth.. 
That  would  be  woo'd.  .  Milton. 

A  nymph  of  your  own  train 
Gives  us  your  character  in  such  a  strain. 
As  none  but  she,  who  in  that  court  did  dwell. 
Could  know  such  worth,  or  worth  describe  so  well. 

Waller. 

Detected  worth,  like  beauty  disarray'd. 
To  covert  flies,  of  praise  itself  afraid.  Young. 

3.  Importance ;  valuable  quality. 

Peradventure  those  things,  whereupon  time  was 
then  well  spent,  have  sithence  that  lost  their  dig- 
nity and  Jorth.  ^o'^'^' 
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Take  a  man  possessed  with  a  strong  desire  of 
any  thing,  and  the  wortk  and  excellency  of  that 
thing  appears  much  greater  than  when  that  desire 
is  quite  extinguished.  South. 

Worth,  adj. 

1.  Equal  in  price  to;  equal  in  value  to. 

Women  will  love  her  that  she  is  a  woman, 
More  worth  than  any  man ;  men  that  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women.        Shak.  Winter's  Tale. 

You  have  not  thought  it  worth  your  labour  to 
enter  a  professed  dissent  against  a  philosophy, 
which  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  have  deserted, 
as  a  mere  maze  of  words.  Glanville. 

As  if 'tis  nothing  worth  that  lies  conceal'd. 
And  science  is  not  science  till  reveal'd.  Dryden. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  how  admirably  he 
has  turned  the  course  of  his  narration,  and  made 
his  husbandman  concerned  even  in  what  relates 
to  the  battle.  Addison, 

If  your  arguments  produce  no  conviction,  they 
are  worth  nothing  to  me.  Beattie. 

2.  Deserving  of :  either  in  a  good  or  a 
bad  sense. 

Your  son  and  daughter^  found  this  trespass 
worth  the  shame  which  here  it  suffers.  Shale. 

The  castle  appeared  to  be  a  place  worth  the 
keeping,  and  capable  to  be  made  secure  against  a 
good  army.  Clarendon. 

Here  we  may  reign  secure  ;  and,  in  my  choice 
To  reign  \s  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell.  Milton. 

Haste,  hither.  Eve,  and  worth  thy  sight  behold 
Eastward  among  those  trees,  what  glorious  shape 
Comes  this  way  moving.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Whatsoever 

Is  worthy  of  their  love  is  worth  their  anger.  Denh. 

This  is  life  indeed,  life  worth  preserving  ; 
Such  life  as  Juba  never  felt  till  now.  Addison's  Ca. 

1  have  long  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to  trouble 
you  with  a  letter  ;  but  was  discouraged  for  want  of 
something  that  I  could  think  worth  sending  fifteen 
hundred  miles.  Berkley  to  Pope. 

Many  things  are  woi-ffe  enquiry  to  one  man, 
which  are  not  so  to  another. 

Watts's  Imprmj.  of  ' the  Mind. 

3.  Equal  in  possessions  to, 

Dang'rous  rocks. 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  the  spices  on  the  stream, 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks. 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing.     Shakesp.  Mer.  of  Venice. 

Although  worth  nothing,  he  shall  be  proffered 
the  best  endowed  and  most  beautiful  virgin  of 
their  islai.d.  Sandys. 

At  Geneva  are  merchants  reckoned  worth  twen- 
ty hundred  thousand  crowns.        Addison's  Italy. 

Wo'rthily.  adv.  [from  wort  hi/.] 

1 .  Suitably  ;  not  below  the  rate  of. 

The  divine  original  of  our  souls  hath  little  in- 
fluence upon  us  to  engage  us  to  walk  worthily  of 
our  extraction,  and  to  do-nothing  that  is  base. 

Ray. 

2.  Deservedly;  according  to  merit. 

They  are  betray'd, 
While  they  pervert  pure  nature's  healthful  rules, 
To  loathsome  sickness,  v;orthily,  since  they 
God's  image  did  not  reverence  in  themselves. 

Milton. 

You  worthily  succeed,  not  only  to  the  honours 
of  your  ancestors,  but  also  to  their  virtues. 

Dryden. 

3.  Justly;  not  without  cause. 

Christian  men  having,  besides  the  common  light 
of  all  men,  so  great  help  of  heavenly  direction 
from  above,  together  with  the  lamps  of  so  bright 
examples  as  the  church  of  God  doth  yield,  it  can- 
not but  worthily  seem  reproachful  for  us  to  leave 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  Hooker. 

The  king  is  present ;  if 't  be  known  to  him 
That  I  gainsay  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound, 
And  worthily,  my  falsehood  !     Shak.  Henry  VIII. 

A  Christian  cannot  lawfully  hate  any  one  ;  and 
yet  I  affirm  that  some  may  very  worthily  deserve 
to  be  hated  ;  and,  of  all,  the  deceiver  deserves  it 
Host.  South' s  Sermons, 
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Wo'rthiness.  n.s.  [from  ivorl/ij/.] 

1.  Desert ;  merit. 
The  prayers  which  our  Saviour  made  were,  for 

bis  own  worthiness,  accepted  ;  ours  God  accepteth 
not,  but  with  this  condition,  if  they  be  joined  with 
a  belief  in  Christ.  Hooker. 

2.  Excellence ;  dignity ;  virtue. 
Determining  never  to  marry  but  him  whom  she 

thought  worthy  of  her,  and  that  was  one  in  whom 
all  ruorthinesses  were  harboured.  Sidney. 

He  that  is  at  all  times  good,  must  hold  his  vir- 
tue to  you,  whose  wrt/iiness  would  stir  it  up  where 
it  wanted,  rather  than  slack  it  where  there  is  such 
abundance.  Shakesp. 

Who  is  sure  he  hath  a  soul,  unless 
It  see  and  judge,  and  follow  wm-thiness, 
And  by  deeds  praise  it?  he  who  dotli  not  this, 
May  lodge  an  inmate  soul,  but  'tis  not  his.Donme. 

What  set  my  thoughts  on  work  was  the  worthi- 
ness and  curiosity  of  the  subject  in  itself.  Holder. 

3.  State  of  being  worthy  ;  quality  of  de- 
serving. 

She  is  not  worthy  to  be  loved,  that  hath  not 
some  feeling  of  her  "own  worthiness.  Sidney. 
Wo'rthless.  adj.  [from  worth.'] 

1 .  Having  no  virtues,  dignity,  or  excel- 
lence. 

You,  his  false  hopes,  the  trust  of  England's  ho- 
nour, 

Keep  otf  aloof  with  worthless  emulation.  Shakesp. 

A  little  time  will  melt  h'T  frozen  thoughts. 
And  xcorthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot.  Shak. 

On  Laura's  lap  you  lay. 
Chiding  the  worthless  crowd  away.  Roscommon. 

2.  Having  no  value. 

Anxious  pains  we  all  the  day, 
In  search  of  what  we  like,  employ  ; 
Scorning  at  night  the  worthless  prey, 
•   We  find  the  labour  gave  the  joy.  Prior. 

Am  I  then  doom'd  to  fall 
By  a  boy's  hand,  and  for  a  worthless  woman  ? 

Addison. 

Wo'rthlessness.  n.  s.  [£rom  wort hieas.] 
Want  of  excellence ;  want  of  dignity 
want  of  value. 

But  that  mine  own  worthlessness  spoils  tlie  con- 
ceit, 1  could  think  our  company  pnrallel  to  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece.    More's  Div.  Dialogues. 

A  notable  account  is  given  us  by  the  apostle  of 
this  windy  insignificant  charity  of  the  will,  and  of 
the  worthlessness  of  it,  not  enlivened  by  deeds. 

South' s  Sermons. 
Wo'rthy.  adj.  [from  rvorth.] 

1.  Deserving;   such  as  merits;  with  of 
before  the  thing  deserved. 

She  determined  never  to  marry  any  but  him 
wliom  she  thought  worthy  of  her,  and  that  was 
one  in  whom  all  worthinesses  were  harboured. 

Sidney. 

Further  I  will  not  flatter  you, 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love, 
Than  this  ;  that  nothing  do  1  see  in  you 
That  should  merit  hate.  Shakesp.  K.  John. 

Thou  art  worthy  rf  the  sway. 
To  whom  the  heav'ns  in  thy  nativity 
Adjiig'd  an  olive  branch  and  laurel  crown.  Shak. 

2.  Valuable  ;  noble ;  illustrious  ;  having 
excellence  or  dignity. 

If  the  best  things  have  the  perfectest  and  best 
operations,  it  will  follow,  that  seeing  man  is  the 
v:orthiest  creature  on  earth,  and  every  society  of 
men  more  worthy  than  any  man,  and  of  society 
that  most  excellent  which  we  call  the  church. 

Hooker. 

He  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along, 
No  worthier  than  the  dust !    Shakesp.  Julius  Ctesar. 

A  war  upon  the  Turks  is  more  worthy  than  u  pon 
any  other  Gentiles,  in  point  of  religion  and  honour; 
though  hope  of  success  might  invite  some  other 
choice.  Bacon. 

Think  of  her  worth,  and  -think  that  God  did 
mean 

This  worthy  mind  should  worthy  things  embrace  ; 

JBIot  not  lier  beauties  with  thy  thoughts  unclean, 
Nor  her  dishonour  with  thy  passion  base.  Davies. 
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Happier  thou  may  st  be,  worthier  canst  not  be. 

Milton. 

3.  Having  worth  ;  having  virtue. 

The  doctor  is  well  rnoney'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court ;  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her, 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave 
her.  Shakesp. 

The  matter  1  handle  is  the  most  important,with- 
in  the  whole  extent  of  human  nature,  for  a  worthy 
person  to  employ  himself  about.  Digby  on  the  Soul, 

We  see,  though  order'd  for  the  best, 
Permitted  laurels  gi  ace  the  lawless  brow, 
Th'  unworthy  rais'd,  the  worthy  cast  belov/.Dryd. 

4.  Not  good.  A  term  of  ironical  commen- 
dation. 

My  worthy  wife  our  arms  mislaid, 
And  from  beneath  my  head  my  sword  convey'd  ; 
The  door  unlatch'd,  and  with  repeated  calls 
Invites  her  former  lord  within  my  walls.  Dryden. 

5.  Suitable  for  any  quality  good  or  bad; 
equal  in  value ;  equal  in  dignity. 

Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise.  Miltort. 

Thou,  Drances,  art  below  a  death  from  me  : 
Let  that  vile  soul  in  that  vile  body  rest. 
The  lodging  is  well  worthy  of  the  guest.  Dryden. 

My  suff'rings  for  you  make  your  heart  my  due  ; 
Be  worthy  me,  as  1  am  worthy  you.  Dryden. 

6.  Suitable  to  any  thing  bad. 

The  merciless  Macdonald, 
Worthy  to  be  a  rebel ;  for  to  that 
The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him.  Shakesp.  Macb. 

7.  Deserving  of  ill. 

What  has  he  done  to  Rome  that 's  worthy  death  ? 

Shakesp. 

If  the  wicked  man  be  worthy  to  be  beaten,  the 
judge  shall  cause  him  to  be  beaten.   Deut.  xxv.  2. 

Wo'rthy.  w.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A 
man  laudable  for  any  eminent  quality, 
particularly  for  valour. 

Such  as  are  constellated  unto  knowledge  come 
short  of  themselves  if  they  go  not  beyond  others, 
and  must  not  sit  down  under  the  degree  of  wor- 
thies. Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

It  were  a  matter  of  more  trouble  thdn  necessity, 
to  repeat,  in  this  quarrel,  what  lias  been  alledged 
by  the  worthies  of  our  church.  Holyday. 

What  do  these  worthies 
But  rob  and  spoil,  burn,  slaughter,  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations  ?  Milton's  Par.  Reg. 

No  worthies  form'd  by  any  muse  but  thine 
Could  purchase  robes  to  make  themselves  so  fine. 

Waller, 

For  this  day's  palm,  and  for  thy  former  acts. 
Thou,  Arthur,  hast  acquir'd  a  future  fame. 
And  of  three  Christian  worthies  art  the  first.  Dryd. 

The  next  worthy  came  in  with  a  retinue  of  his- 
torians. Tatter, 

To  Wo'rthy.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

To  render  worthy ;  to  aggrandise ;  to 

exalt.    Not  used. 

He  conjunct  tripp'd  me  behind  ; 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man, 
That  worthied  him  ;  got  praises  of  the  king. 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdued.  Shah. 

To  Wot.  v.n,  [piran,  Saxon:  whence 
weet,  to  know ;  of  which  the  preterite 
was  wot,  knew;  which  by  degrees  was 
mistaken  for  the  present  tense.]  To 
know  ;  to  be  aware.  Obsolete, 

The  salve  of  reformation  they  mightily  call  for, 
but  where  and  wliat  the  sores  are  which  need  it, 
as  they  wot  full  little,  so  they  think  not  greatly 
material  to  search.  Hooker. 

Well  I  wot,  compar'd  to  all  the  rest 
Of  each  degree,  that  beggar's  life  is  best.  Spenser. 

More  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of.  Shakesp, 

Wot  you  what  I  found  ? 
Forsooth,  an  inventory,  thus  importing.  Shak. 
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Wove.  The  preterite  and  participle  pass 
of  weave. 

Adam,  waiting  her  return,  had  wove 
Of  choicest  flow  rs  a  garland.  Milton, 

Wo'vEN.   The  part,  passive  of  weave. 
Would.    The  preterite  of  will. 

1 .  It  is  generally  useci  as  an  auxiliary  verb 
with  an  infinitive,  to  which  it  gives  the 
force  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

If  God's  providence  did  not  so  order  it,  cheats 
would  daWy  be  committed,  wliich  would  justle  pri 
rate  men  out  of  tlieir  riglits,  and  uuliinge  states. 

Ray 

2.  /  would  do  if.  My  resolution  is  that 
it  should  be  done  by  me. 

Thou  wouldest  do  it.  Such  must  be 
the  consequence  to  thee,that  such  should 
be  thy  act. 

He  would,  or  it  would.  This  must  be 
the  consequence  to  him  or  it,  that  such 
should  be  his  act,  or  its  effect. 
S.  The  plural  as  the  singular. 

To  themselves  they  live. 
And  to  their  island,  that  enough  would  give 
A  good  inhabitant.  Chapman. 

He,  by  the  rules  of  his  own  mind,  could  con- 
strue no  other  end  of  men's  doings  but  self-seek- 
ing, suddenly  feared  what  they  could  do,  and  as 
suddenly  suspected  what  they  would  do,  and  as 
suddenly  hatud  ihem,  as  having  both  might  and 
mind  so  to  do.  Sidney. 

There  are  several  who  would,  or  at  least  preteiid 
they  would,  bear  muci]  in  their  own  business,  who 
will  bear  nothing  at  ail.  Kettlewell. 
i.  Was  or  am  resolved  ;  I  wish  or  wished 
to ;  1  am  or  was  willing. 

She  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  so  late, 
that  should  make  her  keep  within  doors  for  one 
fortnight.  Sidney. 

Jealous  Pliiloclea,  that  was  even  jealous  of  her- 
self ;  for  Ztlmane  would  needs  have  her  glove. 

Sidney. 

You  would  be  satisfied  ? 
—  Would!  nay,  and  will.  Shakesp.  Othello. 

They  know  not  what  they  are,  nor  what  they 
would  be,  any  further  than  that  they  would  not  he 
what  they  are.  L' Estrange. 

It  will  be  needless  to  enumerate  all  the  simple 
ideas  belonging  to  each  sense :  nor  indeed  is  it 
possible,  if  we  would;  there  being  a  great  many 
more  of  them  belonging  to  most  of  the  senses  than 
we  have  names  for.      "  Locke. 

By  pleasure  and  pain  I  would  be  understood  to 
signify,  whatsoever  delights  or  molests  us,  whether 
from  the  thoughts  of  our  minds,  or  any  thins  ope- 
rating on  our  bodies.  Locke. 

b.  It  is  a  familiar  term  for  wish  to  do,  or 
to  have. 

What  wouldst  thou  with  us  ?      Shak.  King  Lear, 
Mr.  Slender,  what  mouW  you  with  me  ? 
—I  would  little  or  nothing  with  you.  Shakesp. 
.  Should  wish. 

Celia,  if  you  apprehend 
The  muse  of  your  incensed  friend  ; 
Nor  would  tliat  he  record  your  blame, 
And  make  it  live  ;  repeat  the  same  : 
Again  deceive  him,  and  again. 
And  then  lie  swears  he'll  not  complain.  Waller. 
.  It  is  used  in  old  authors  for  should. 
The  excess  of  diet  would  be  avoided.  Bacon. 
As  for  percolation,  which  belongeth  to  separa- 
tion, trial  would  be  made  by  clarifying  by  adhe- 
sion, with  milk  put  into  new  beer,  and  stirred 
with  it.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist. 

8.  It  has  the  signification  of  I  wish,  or  / 
pray.  This,  I  believe,  is  improper,  and 
formed  by  a  gradual  corruption  of  the 
phrase,  would  God;  which  originally 
imported,  that  God  would,  might  God 
will,  might  God  decree.  From  this 
phrase,  ill  understood,  came  would  to 
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God,  thence  [would  to  God ;  and  thence 
/  would,  or  elliptically  would,  came  to 
signify  /  wish  :  and  so  it  is  used,  even 
in  good  authors,  but  ought  not  to  be  imi- 
tated. 

I  would  my  father  look'd  but  with  my  eyes. 

Shakesp. 

1  would  this  musick  would  come. 
1,  this  sound  [  better  know.  Shakesp. 

Wise  men  will  do  it  without  a  law;  I  would 
there  might  be  a  law  to  restrain  fools. 

Bacon's  Advice  to  Villiers. 
List  I  I  woitM  I  could  hear  mo.  BenJonson. 
Would  to  heaven  that  youth  such  spirit  did  feed 
Now  in  my  nerves,  and  that  my  joints  were  knit 
With  such  a  strength,  as  made  me  then  hdd  fit 
To  lead  men  with  Ulysses.  Chapman. 

This  is  yet  the  outward,  fairest  side 
Of  our  design  :  within  rests  more  of  fear 
Than,  my  most  worthy  lords,  I  would  there  were. 

Daniel. 

Would  thou  hadst  hearken'd  to  my  words,  and 
stay 'd 

With  me,  as  1  besought  thee,  when  that  strange 
Desire  of  wand'ring,  this  unhappy  morn, 
Possess'd  thee.  Milton's  Par.  Lost. 

Would  God  we  might  prevent  tlie  need  of  such 
unkindly  expedients,  and,  by  a  thankful  seii'-e  of 
what  we  have,  provide  to  conserve  it.   Decay  of' P. 

I  scarce  am  pleas'd,  I  tamely  mount  the  throne  ; 
Would  Aurengzebe  had  all  their  souls  in  one. Dry. 
And  would  to  lieav'n  the  storm  you  felt  would 
bring 

On  Carthaginian  coasts  your  wand'ring  king. 

Dryden. 

Wou'lding.  n.  s.  [from  would.]  Motion 
of  desire ;  disposition  to  any  thing ;  pro- 
pension  ;  inclination  ;  incipient  purpose. 

It  will  be  every  man's  interest  to  join  good  per- 
formances to  spiritual  purposes  ;  to  subdue  the  ex- 
orbitancies  of  the  flesh,  as  well  as  to  contirme  the 
wouldings  of  the  spirit.  Hammond. 

Wound,  n.s.  [punb.  Sax.  wonde,  Dut.] 
A  hurt  given  by  violence. 

I  am  faint  ;  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 
— So  well  tliy  words  become  thee  as  thy  wounds, 
They  smack  of  honour  both.  Shak.  Macbeth 

Now  shew  the  wound  mine  eyes  have  made  in 
thee ; 

Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it.  Shakesp, 

He,  stooping,  open'd  my  left  side,  and  took 
From  thence  a  rib  :  wide  was  the  wound, 
But  suddenly  fill'd  up  and  heal'd.  Milton. 
Not  poison,  but  a  ivound,  the  soldier  s\ev/.Kowe 
The  aliment  of  such  as  have  fresh  wounds  should 
be  mild,  without  stimulating  or  saline  substances 
Arbutlinot  on  Aliments. 
They  feel  the  smart  and  see  the  scar  of  their 
former  wounds  ;  and  know  that  they  nmst  be  made 
a  sacrifice  to  the  least  attempt  towards  a  change. 

Swijt. 

To  WOUND.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
hurt  by  violence. 

Th'  untainted  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  ev'ry  sense  about  thee.      Shakesp.  K.  Lear. 
I  kill,  and  I  make  alive  ;  I  wound,  and  I  heal. 

Deuteronomtj. 

The  battle  went  sore  against  Saul,  and  the  arch- 
ers hit  him,  and  he  was  sore  wounded. 

1  Sam.  xxxi.  3. 

He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities.  Isaiah,  liii.  t>. 

When  ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren,  and  wound 
their  weak  conscience,  ye  sin  against  Christ. 

1  Corinthians,  viii.  12. 
Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  suppos  d  with  blood 
Of  Tliamniuz,  yearly  wounded.  Milton. 
Heroes  of  old,  v/htii  wounded,  slielter  sought. 

Drydc7i. 

The  savages  wounded  Atkins,  and  slew  his  f  j1- 
lowers.  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Wound.  The  pret.  and  part,  passive  of 
wind. 

He  had  rais'd  to  every  ayry  blow 
A  front  of  great  height ;  and  in  such  a  place 
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That  round  ye  might  behold,  of  circular  grace, 
A  walk  so  wound  about  it.  Chapman. 

These  mathematical  engines  cainiot  be  so  easily 
and  speedily  wound  up,  and  so  certainly  levelled, 
as  the  other.  Wilkins. 

The  parliament  being  called  here,  and  the  main 
settlement  of  Ireland  wound  up  in  England,  and 
put  into  the  duke  of  Orraond's  hands  to  pass  here 
into  an  act,  all  persons  came  over  in  a  sboal. 

Temple. 

Wou'nder.  n.  s.  [from  wound.]  He  that 
wounds. 

Wod'ndless.  adj.  [fi-om  wound.]  Exempt 

from  wounds. 
Wou  NDWORT.  n.  s.  [vulneraria,  Lat]  A 
plant.  Miller. 
Wou  NDY.  adj.     Excessive.  A  low  bad 
word. 

We  have  such  a  world  of  holidays,  that  'tis  a 
woundy  hindrance  to  a  poor  man  that  lives  by  his 
labour.  L'Estranee. 

These  stockings  of  Susan's  cost  a  woundy  deal  of 
pains  pulling  up.  Gay. 

Wox.  i  The  preterite  of  wax.  Became. 
WoxE.  j  Obsolete. 

The  ape  in  wondrous  stomach  wox, 
Strongly  encourag'd  by  the  crafty  fox.  Spenser. 

Not  one  putf  of  wind  there  did  appear. 
That  all  the  three  the  great  wox  much  afraid. 

Spenser. 

Wo'xEN.  The  participle  of  To  ZTtfcT.  Ob- 
solete. Spenser. 
Wrack,  n.  s.  [wrack,  Dut,  ppa?cce.  Sax. 
a  wretch.  The  poets  use  wrack  or  wreck 
indifferently,  as  rhyme  requires ;  the 
latter  writers  of  prose  commonly  wreck. 
See  Wreck.] 

1.  Destruction  of  a  ship  by  winds  or  rocks. 
Now  with  full  sails  into  the  port  I  move, 

And  safely  can  unlade  my  breast  of  love. 
Quiet  and  calm  :  why  should  I  then  go  back. 
To  tempt  the  second  hazard  of  a  wrack  ?  Drydtn. 

2.  Ruin ;  destruction.  This  is  the  true 
Saxon  meaning. 

With  use  of  evil,  growing  more  and  more  evil, 
they  took  delight  in  slaughter,  and  pleased  them- 
selves in  making  others  wrack  the  eftect  of  their 
power.  Sidney. 
A  world  devote  to  universal  wrack,  Milton. 

To  Wrack,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  destroy  in  the  water  ;  to  wreck.  See 
Wreck. 

2.  It  seems  in  Milton  to  mean,  to  rock  ; 
to  shake. 

Each  on  his  rock  transfix'd,  the  sport  and  prey 
Of  wracking  whirlwinds.  Milton. 

3.  To  torture ;  to  torment.  This  is  com- 
monly written  rack ;  and  the  instrument 
of  torture  always  rack. 

Merab  rejoic'd  in  her  wrack'd  lover's  pain. 
And  fortify 'd  her  virtue  with  disdain.  Cowley. 

PharaoH's  and  Joseph's  dreams  are  oftentimes 
wracked  beyond  their  symbolization. 

Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

Tf  Wra'ngle.  v.n.  [irom  wranghcseur, 
Dut.  Minshew ;  wrong.  Skinner.]  To 
dispute  peevishly  ;  to  quarrel  perverse- 
ly ;  to  altercate ;  to  squabble. 

Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdomsyou  should  wrangle  ; 
And  I  should  call  it  fair  play.     Shakesp.  Tempest, 

Some  unhatch'd  practice 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit ;  and  in  such  cases 
Men's  nature's  wrangle  with  niferior  things. 
Though  great  ones  are  their  object.  Shak.  Othello. 

How  wounding  a  spectacle  is  it  to  see  those, who 
were  by  Christ  designed  for  fishers  of  men,  picking 
up  shells  on  the  shora,  and  unmanly  turayimg 
about  them  too  !  Decay  oj  Piety. 
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In  incompleat  ideas  we  impose  on  ourselves, 
and  wrangle  witli  others.  Locke. 

Amongst  unthinking  men,  who  examine  not 
scrupulously  ideas,  but  confound  them  witli 
words,  there  must  be  endless  dispute  and  wran- 
gUns.  Locke. 

His  great  application  to  the  law  had  not  infected 
his  temper  with  any  thing  litigious  ;  he  did  not 
know  what  it  was  to  wrangle  on  indifferent  points. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

Fill'd  with  the  sense  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 
A  scorn  of  u-rangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth.  Pope. 

And  all  the  question,  wrangle  e'er  so  long. 
Is  only  this,  if  God  has  plac'd  him  wrong?  Pope, 

He  advises  therefore  to  set  aside  all  logical 
wrangtings,  and  to  produce  the  testimonies  of  the 
antients.  Waterland. 
Wra'ngle.    w.  s.    [from  the  verb.]  A 
quarrel ;  a  perverse  dispute. 

The  giving  the  priest  a  right  to  the  tithe,  would 
produce  law-suits  and  wrangles.  Swift. 
Wra'ngler.    71.  s.  [from  wrangle.]  A 
perverse,  peevish,  disputative  man. 

Tell  him  h'  ath  made  a  match  with  such  awran- 

That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturb'd 
With  chases.  Shakesp.  Henry  \'. 

Lord,  the  house  and  family  are  thine, 
Though  some  of  thera  repine  ; 
Turn  out  these  wranglers  which  defile  thy  seat, 
Vor  where  thou  dweilest  all  is  neat.  Hci'bert. 

You  should  be  free  in  every  answer,  rather  like 
well-bred  gentlemen  in  polite  conversation,  than 
like  noisy  and  contentious  turanWers. 

\Vatts  on  the  Hind. 

The  captious  turn  of  an  habitual  wrangler  dead- 
ens the  understanding,  sours  the  temper,  and 
hardens  the  heart.  Beattie. 

To  Wrap.  v.a.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  wrap- 
ped or  wrapt,  [lipeoppian,  Sax.  to  turn ; 
ivrej^tr,  Dan.] 

1.  To  roll  together;  to  complicate. 

Peter  steth  the  napkin  that  was  about  his  head 
wrapped  together  by  itself.  John,  xx.  7. 

ihis  said,  he  took  his  mantle's  foremost  part, 
He  'gan  the  same  together  fold  and  wrap.  Fairfax. 

2.  To  involve ;  to  cover  with  something 
rolled  or  thrown  round.  It  has  often 
the  pai-ticle  up  intensive. 

Nilus  opens  wide 
His  arms  and  ample  bosom  to  the  tide, 
And  spreads  his  mantle  o'er  the  winding  coast. 
In  which  he  wraps  his  queen,  and  hides  the  flying 
host.  Vryden. 

Wise  poets,  that  wrap  truth  in  tales. 
Knew  her  themselves  through  all  her  veils.  Carew. 

The  sword  made  bright  is  tvrapt  up  for  the 
slaughter.  Ezekiel. 

Their  vigilance  to  elude,  I,  vjrapt  in  mist 
Of  midnight  vapour,  glide  obscure.  Milton. 

Wrap  candles  up  in  paper.Swift's  Direc.  to  the  B. 

3.  To  comprise;  to  contain. 

Leontine's  young  wife,  in  whom  all  his  happi- 
ness was  wrapt  up,  died  in  a  few  days  after  the 
death  (if  her  daughter.  Jlddison. 

4.  Toiviapup.    To  involve  totally. 

Some  dear  cause 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile  ; 
When  1  am  known  aright,  you  shall  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance.    Shakesp.  K.  Lear. 

King  John  fied  to  Lascus,  who  was  careful  how 
to  comfort  him,  vrrapt  up  in  so  many  calamities, 
after  the  loss  of  his  kingdom. 

Knolles's  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

Things  reflected  on,  in  gross  and  transiently, 
carry  the  shew  of  nothing  but  dilficulty  in  them, 
and  are  thought  to  be  wrapped  up  in  impenetrable 
obscurity.  ^  Locke. 

t>.  [It  is  often  corruptly  written  for  rap  or 
rapt,  from  rapio,  Lat.]  To  snatch  up  mi- 
raculously. 

Whatever  things  were  discovered  to  St.  Paul, 
when  he  was  wrapped  up  into  the  third  heaven,  all 
the  description  he  makes  is,  that  there  are  such 
things  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  Locke. 
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6.  To  transport ;  to  put  in  ecstasy :  (or  rapt 
Much  more  the  reverend  sire  prepar'd  to  say, 

Wrapp'd  with  his  joy,  how  the  two  armies  lay. 

Cowley. 

7.  Perhaps  the  following  passage  should 
properly  be  rapped;  though  wrapped  is 
now  frequently  used  in  this  sense. 

Wrapt  up  in  silent  fear  he  lies.  Waller, 
Wrapp'd  in  amaze  the  matrons  wildly  stare. 

Dryden. 

Wra'pper.  n.  s.  [from  wrap.} 

1 .  One  that  wraps. 

2.  That  in  which  any  thing  is  wrapped. 

My  arms  were  pressed  to  my  sides,  and  my  legs 
closed  together  by  so  many  wrappers,  that  1  look- 
ed like  an  Egyptian  mummy.  Addison's  Spectator. 

WRATH,  n.  s.  [ppa^,  Sax.  wrede,  Dan. 
wreed,  cruel,  Dut.]  Anger;  fury;  rage. 

Thou  dost  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  seed 
Present  before  the  majesty  divine. 
And  his  avenging  wrath  to  clemency  incline, Spens. 
With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo. 
But  I  go  away  with  two : 
Sweet,  adieu  !  1  'II  keep  my  oath. 
Patiently  to  bear  my  wrath.Shakesp.  Merch.qfV. 
I  fear,  lest  there  be  debates,  envyings,  wraths, 
strifes.  Corinthians. 

He  hop'd  not  to  escape,  but  shun 
The  present,  fearing  guilty  what  his  lorath 
Might  suddenly  inflict.  Milton. 

Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnuraber'd,  heavenly  goddess  !  sing. 

Pope. 

Wra'thful.  adj.  [wralh  and  full,]  An- 
gry ;  furious ;  raging. 

He  cried,  as  ragiiigseas  are  wont  to  roar. 
When  wintry   storm  his  wrathful  wreck  doth 
threat.  Spenser. 
Fly  from  wrath : 
Sad  be  the  sights,  and  bitter  fruits  of  war. 
And  thousand  furies  wait  on  wrathful  swords. 

Sj'etiser. 

How  now  ?  your  wrathful  weapons  drawn  '.Shuk. 

The  true  evangelical  zeal  should  abound  more  in 
the  mild  and  good-natured  affections,  tlian  the  ve- 
hement and  wrathful  passions.      Spruit's  Sernwus. 

Wra'thfully.  adv.  [from  wrathful.]  Fu- 
riously ;  passionately. 

Gentle  friends. 
Let 's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  tm-athfuUy.  Shakesp. 

Wra'thless.  adj.  [from  wrath.]  Free 
from  anger. 

Before  his  feet  so  sheep  and  lions  lay. 
Fearless  and  wrathless,  while  tliey  heard  him  piay. 

Waller. 

To  Wreak,  v.  a.  old  pret.  and  part.  pass. 
luroke  and  wroken,  now  wreaked,  it 
is  likely  that  the  word  wrought,  which 
is  only  used  in  the  past  tense,  is  origi- 
nally the  preterite  of  wreak.  [pp;ccan. 
Sax.  wrecken,  Dut.  recken,  Germ.] 

1 .  To  revenge. 
Ill  an  ill  hour  thy  foes  thee  hither  sent. 

Another's  wrongs  to  ti'reafc  upon  thyself.  Spencer, 

Him  all  that  while  occasion  did  provoke 
Against  Pyrocles,  and  nev;  matter  fram'd 
Upon  the  old,  liira  stirring  to  be  wroke 
Of  his  late  wrongs.  Spenser, 

Pale  death  our  valiant  leader  hath  opprest ; 
Come  wreak  his  loss,  whom  bootless  ye  complain. 

You  could  pursue 
The  son  of  Perops  then,  and  did  the  goddess  stir 
That  villany  to  wreak  the  tyrant  did  to  her.  Drayt. 

2.  To  execute  any  violent  design.  This 
is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  used. 

On  me  let  death  wreak  all  his  rage,  Milton. 
He  left  the  dame, 
Resolv'd  to  spare  her  life,  and  save  her  shame. 
But  that  detested  object  to  remove. 
To  loreak  his  vengeance,  and  to  cure  her  love. 

Dryden. 

Think  how  you  drove  him  hence,  a  wand'ring 
eJtile, 
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To  distant  climes;  then  think  vrhat  certain  ver.ge< 

ance 

His  rage  may  wreak  on  your  unhappy  orphan. 

Smith. 

Her  husband  scour'd  away 
To  wreak  his  hunger  on  the  destin'd  prey.  Pope. 
3.  It  is  corniptly  written  for  reck,  to  heed ; 
to  care. 

My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 
And  little  wreaks  to  find  the  way  to  heav'n 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality.  Shak.  Asyoulikeit. 

Wreak,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Revenge  ;  vengeance.  Obsolete. 

Fortune,  mine  avowed  foe. 
Her  wrathful  wreaks  themselves  do  now  allay. 

Spenser. 

Join  with  the  Goths,  and  with  revengeful  war 
Take  wreak  on  Rome  for  this  ingratitude. 
And  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine. 

Shaketp.  Titus  Andron. 
Some  ills  behind,  rude  swaine,  for  thee  to  beare ; 
That  fear'd  not  to  devour  thy  guests,  and  hreake 
All  laws  of  humanes ;  Jove  sends  therefore  iwea^ce. 

Chapman. 

2.  Passion;  furious  fit.  Obsolete. 

What  and  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelm'd  his  wits, 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks, 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness  ? 

Shak.  Titus  Andronicits. 
Wre'AKFUL.  adj.  [from  wreak.]  Revenge- 
ful ;  angry.    Not  in  use. 

Call  the  creatures 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakful  heaven.  Shakesp, 

She  in  Olympus'  top 
Must  visit  Vulcan  for  new  arms,  to  serve  her 
wreakful  son.  Chapman's  Iliad, 

Wre'akless.  adj.  [I  know  not  whether 
this  word  be  miswritten  for  reckless, 
careless ;  or  comes  from  wreak,  revenge, 
and  means  unrevenging.] 

So  flies  the  wreakless  shepherd  from  the  wolf ; 
So  first  the  harmless  flock  doth  yield  his  fleece. 
And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 
WREATH,  n.  s.  [pjieoS,  Sax.] 

1.  Any  thing  curled  or  twisted. 

The  wreath  of  three  was  made  a  wreath  of  five  ; 
to  these  three  first  titles  of  the  two  houses  were 
added  the  authorities  parliamentary  and  papal. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Clouds  began 
To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoke  to  roll 
In  dusky  urreaths  reluctant  flames.Mi/ton's  Par,  L. 

He  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curl'd  many  a  wanton  OTeaf/t.  Milton, 

Let  altars  smoak. 
And  richest  gums,  and  spice,  and  incense,  roll 
Their  fragrant  wreaths  to  heav'n. 

Smith's  Phadra  and  Hippolitus, 

2.  A  garland  ;  a  chaplet. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious 
wreaths, 

Our  bruised  arras  hung  up  for  monuments. 

Shak.  Ricftord  IIL 

> 

Dropp  d  from  his  head,  a  wreath  lay  on  the 
ground.  Roscommon 

The  boughs  of  Lotos,  form'd  into  a  wreath, 
This  monume'i',  thy  maiden  beauty's  due. 
High  on  a  plane-tree  shall  be  hung  to  view^'i'i/rf. 

When  for  thy  head  the  garland  Iprepare,' 
A  second  wreath  shall  bind  Aminta's  hair  : 
And  when  my  choicest  songs  thy  worth  proclaim. 
Alternate  verse  shall  bless  Aminta's  name.  Prior. 

To  Wreath,   v.  a.  preterite  wreathed; 

part,  pass,  tvreathed,  wreathen.  [from 

the  noun.] 
1 .  To  curl ;  to  twist ;  to  convolve.  ^ 

Longaville 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile. 
Nor  ever  laid  his  wreathed  arras  athwart 
His  Ipving  bosom,  to  keep  down  his  heart.  Shak. 

About  his  neck 
A  green  atid  gilded  snake  had  wreath'd  itself, 
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Who  witli  her  head,  nimble,  in  threats  appruach'd 
The  opening  of  his  nioutli  ;  but  suddejilj, 
Seeinp  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself. 


And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away. 

tiliakesp.  As  you  like  it 
The  beard  of  an  oat  is  wreathed  at  the  bottom 
and  one  smooth  entire  straw  at  the  top  :  they  take 
only  the  part  that  is  wreathed,  and  cut  otl'  the 
other.  Bacon 

2.  It  is  here  used  for  to  writhe. 

Impatient  of  the  wound, 
He  rolls  and  wreaths  his  shining  body  round  ; 
Then  headlong  shoots  beneath  the  dashing  tide 

Gay. 

3.  To  interweave;  to  entwine  one  in  an- 
other. 

Two  chains  ot  pure  gold,  of  wreathen  work 
shall  thou  make  them,  and  fasten  the  wreathen 
chains  to  the  ouches.  Ex.  xxviii 

As  snakes  breed  in  dunghills  not  singly,  but  in 
knots,  so  in  such  base  noisome  hearts  you  shall 
evei  see  pride  and  ingratitude  indivisibly  wreathed 
and  twisted  together.  Hout/L 

4.  To  encircle  as  a  garland. 

In  the  flowers  that  vrreath  the  sparkling  bowl 
Fell  adders  hiss,  aud  pois'nous  serpents  rowl. 

Prior. 

5.  To  encircle  as  with  a  garland ;  to  dress 
in  a  garland. 

For  thee  she  feeds  her  hair, 
And  with  thy  winding  ivy  wreathes  her  lance. 

Dryden. 

The  soldier,  from  successful  camps  returning, 
V.'ith  laurel  ivreatVd,  and  rich  with  hostile  spoil, 
Severs  the  bull  to  Mars.  Prior. 

To  VV^REATH.  V.  n.  To  be  interwoven;  to 

be  intertwined. 

Here,  where  the  labourer's  hands  have  form'd  a 
bow'r 

Of  wreathing  trees,  in  singing  waste  an  hour. 

Dryden. 

Wre'athy.  adj.  [from  wreath.]  Spiral; 
curled ;  twisted. 

That  which  is  preserved  at  St.  Dennis,  near 
Paris,  hath  wreathy  spires,  and  coclileary  turnings 
about,  which  agreeth  with  the  descriptiun  of  an 
unicorn's  horn  in  .^Elian.  Brown. 

Wreck,  n.  s.  [pjiaecce.  Sax.  a  miserable 
person ;  wracke,  Diit.  a  ship  broken.] 

1.  Destruction  by  being  driven  on  rocks 
or  shallows  at  sea ;  destruction  by  sea. 

Fair  be  ye  sure  ;  but  liard  and  obstinate. 
As  is  a  rock  amidst  the  raging  floods  ; 

'Gainst  which  a  ship,  of  succour  desolate. 
Doth  suffer  iorecfc  both  of  herself  and  goods.  Spens. 

Like  those  that  see  their  wreck 
Ev'n  on  the  rocks  of  death  ;  and  yet  they  strain, 
That  death  may  not  them  idly  find  t'  attend 
To  their  uncertain  task,  but  work  to  meet  their 
end.  Daniel. 
Think  not  that  flying  fame  reports  ray  fate  ; 
I  present,  I  appear,  and  my  own  wreck  relate. 

Dryden. 

2.  Dissolution  by  violence. 

Not  only  Paradise, 
In  this  commotion,  but  the  starry  cope 
Had  gone  to  wreck.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  soul  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 
The  icreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

Addison. 

3.  Ruin ;  destruction. 

Whether  he  was 
Combiii'd  with  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  'v.mtage  ;  or  that  with  both 
He  labour'd  in  his  country's  wreck,  I  know  not. 

Shakesp. 

4.  It  is  misprinted  here  for  wreak. 

He  cried  as  raging  seas  are  wont  to  roar, 
Wlien  wintry  storm  his  wrathful  wreck  doth  threat. 

Spenser. 

5.  The  thing  wrecked :  as,  the  ship  was 
considered  as  a  wreck. 

To  Wreck,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

Vol.  II. 
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1.  To  destroy  by  dashing  on  rocks  or 
sands. 

Have  there  been  any  more  such  tempests, where- 
in she  hath  wretchedly  been  wrecked  ?  Spen.  on  Irel. 
A  pilot's  thumb. 

Wrecked  as  homeward  he  did  come.  Shak.  Macb. 

The  coral  found  growing  upon  wrecked  ships 
and  lost  anchors,  that  are  daily  dragged  up  out  of 
the  sea,  demonstrates  that  coral  continues  to  be 
formed  to  this  day.  Woodward. 

2.  To  ruin. 
Weak  and  envied,  if  they  should  conspire. 

They  wreck  themselves,  and  he  hath  his  desire. 

Daniel, 

3.  In  the  following  passages  it  is  igno 
rantly  used  for  wreak,  in  its  different 
senses  of  revenge  and  execute. 

Eiglity  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen. 
And  each  hour's  joy  vrrcck'd  with  a  week  of  teen 

Shakes]) 

I  faint!  I  die  !  the  goddess  cried  : 
O  cruel,  couldstthcu  find  none  other 

To  wreck  thy  spleen  on,  parricide  ? 
Like  Nero,  thou  hast  slain  lliy  mother.  Prior. 

To  Wreck,  v.n.    To  suffer  wreck. 

With  manlier  objects  we  must  try 
His  constancy,  with  such  as  have  more  shew 
Of  worth,  of  honour,  glor^',  and  popular  praise. 
Rocks  whereon  greatest  men  have  often  wreck'd. 

Milton. 

Wren,  n.  s.  [pjienna,  Sax.  rcgulus,  Lat. 
A  small  bird. 

The  poor  wren. 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 

Shakesp.  Macbeth. 
All  ages  have  conceived  that  tlie  wren  is  the 
least  of  birds ;  yet  the  discoveries  of  America 
have  shewed  us  one  f.ir  less,  the  humhird,  not 
much  exceeding  a  beetle.  Brown. 
To  Wrench,  v.  a.  [ppingan,  Sax.  ivrtv-g- 
hen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  pull  by  violence ;  to  wrest ;  to  force. 
Wrench  his  sword  from  him.     Shakesp.  Othello. 
Oh  form ! 

How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit. 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
'To  thy  false  seeming  !  S7ia/c.  Measurefnr  Measure. 
Give  me  that  mattock  and  the  v/renching  iron. 

Shakesp. 

Cffisar's  army,  wanting  sometliing,  demanded  a 
mission  or  discharge,  with  no  intention  it  should 
be  granted  ;  but  tiiought  by  that  means  to  irrench 
him  to  their  other  desires.  Bacon. 

Sing  the  Parthian,  when  transfix'd  he  lies, 
Wreyichin^  theRoman  jav'lin  from  his  thighs. U)-u(i. 

Slrugghng  to  get  loose,  1  broke  the  strings,  and 
wrenclied  out  the  pegs  that  fastened  my  arm  to  the 
ground.  Swift. 
To  sprain ;  to  distort. 

O  most  small  fault, 
How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show  ! 
Which,  like  an  engine,  wrencht  my  frame  of  na- 
ture 

From  the  fix'd  place ;  drew  from  my  heart  all  love. 
And  added  to  the  gall.  Shakesp.  King  Lear. 

You  wrenched  your  foot  against  a  stone,  and 
were  forced  to  stay.  Swift. 

Wrench,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
J.  A  violent  pull  or  twist. 
.  A  sprain. 

Some  small  part  of  the  foot  being  injured  by  a 
wrench,  the  whole  leg  thereby  loses  its  strength. 

Locke. 

,  Wrenches,  in  Chaucer,  signifies  means, 
sleights,  subtilties ;  which  is,  I  believe, 
the  sense  here. 

He  resolved  to  make  his  profit  of  this  business 
of  Britain,  as  a  (juarrel  fur  war  ;  and  that  of  Na- 
ples as  a  wrench  and  mean  fc-r  peace. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 
To  WREST.  V.  a.  [pnaej-tan,  Sax.] 
1.  To  twist  by  violence;  to  extort  by 
writhing  or  force. 
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To  wring  this  sentence,  to  wrest  thereby  out 
of  men's  hands  the  knowledge  of  God's  doctrine, 
is  without  all  reason.  Ascham, 

To  what  wretched  state  reserv'd. 
Better  end  here  unborn  !  Why  is  life  giv'n, 
'To  he  thus  wrested  from  us  ?     Milt  Paradise  Lost. 

Where  you  charged  in  person,  you  were  a  con- 
queror: the  rebels  afterwards  recovered  strength, 
and  wrested  that  victory  from  others  that  they  had 
lost  to  you.  Dryden. 

Our  country's  cause. 
That  drew  our  swords,  now  wrests  'em  from  our 
hands, 

And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood 
Unprofitahly  shed.  Addison's  Cato. 

O  prince,  I  blush  to  think  what  I  have  said  ; 
But  fate  has  wrested  the  confession  from  me.  Addis. 
2.  To  distort ;  to  writhe ;  to  force. 

So  far  to  extend  their  speeches  is  to  v/rest  them 
against  their  meaning.  Hooker. 

My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook. 
And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
M'rcsted  his  meaning  and  authority.  Shak.  Hen.TV. 

HVcsf  once  the  law  to  your  authority  ; 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong.  Shakesp. 

Wrest,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Distortion  ;  violence. 
Whereas  it  is  concluded,  oi/t  of  weak  premises, 

that  the  retaining  of  divers  things  in  the  church 
of  England,  which  oiher  reformed  churches  have 
cast  out,  must  needs  argue  that  we  do  not  wl'II, 
unless  we  can  show  that  they  liave  done  ill ;  what 
needed  this  wrest,  tci  draw  out  from  us  an  accusa- 
tion of  foreign  churches  ?  Hooker. 

2.  It  is  used  in  Spenser  and  Shakespeare 
for  an  active  or  moving  power :  I  sup- 
pose, from  tlie  force  of  a  tilter  acting 
with  his  lance  in  his  rest. 

Adown  he  kest  it  with  so  puissant  wrest. 
That  back  again  it  did  aloft  rebound, 
And  gave  against  his  mothercarth  agroneful  sound. 

Spenser. 

Anfenor 's  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs, 
That  their  negotiations  all  must  slacken. 
Wanting  his  manage.    Shak.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

3.  An  instrument  to  tune. 
Wre  ster.  n.s.  [from  M'res<.]    He  who 

wrests. 

To  Wre'stle.  v.  n.  [from  wrest.] 
1.  To  contend  who  shall  throw  the  other 
down. 

If  ever  he  goes  alone  again,  1  'II  never  wrestle 
for  prize  more.  Shakesp.  As  yoti  like  it. 

Another,  by  a  fall  in  wrestling,  started  the  end 
of  the  clavicle  from  the  sternon.    Wisematis  Surg. 

To  play  or  wrestle  well,  it  should  be  used  wiih 
those  that  do  it  better.  Temple. 

None  in  the  leap  spring  with  so  strong  a  bound. 
Or  firmer  in  {hewrestli7ig  press  the  ground.  Pope. 

.  To  struggle ;  to  contend :  followed  by 
with. 

1  persuaded  them,  if  they  lov'd  Benedick, 
To  wish  him  wrestle  with  afl^ection. 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  knuw  of  it.  Shakesp. 

James  knew  not  how  to  wrestle  with  desperate 
contingencies,  and  so  abhorred  to  be  entangled  in 
such.  Clarendon. 

Wre'stler.  n.  s.  [from  wrestle.] 
1 .  One  who  wrestles ;  one  who  professes 
the  atliletick  art. 
When  the  young  wrestlers  at  their  sport  grew 
warm. 

Old  Milo  wept,  to  see  his  naked  arm.  Denham, 
"lis  not  from  whom,  but  where  we  live  ; 
The  place  does  oft  those  graces  give  : 
Great  Julius,  on  the  mountains  bred, 
A  flock  perhaps,  or  herd,  had  led  ; 
He,  that  the  world  subdued,  had  been 
But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green.  Waller, 
One  who  contends  in  wrestling. 
So  earnest  with  thy  Goo,  can  no  new  care. 
No  sense  of  danger,  interrupt  thy  praj'er? 
The  sacred  wrestler,  till  a  blessing  giv  n. 
Quits  not  his  hold,  but  halting  conquers  heav'n. 

Waller. 
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Two  wrestlers  lielp  to  pull  each  other  down. 

Dry  den. 

WRETCH,  n.  s.  [ppecca,  Sax.] 

1.  A  miserable  mortal. 

When  I  loved,  I  was  a  wretch.  Accidence. 

She  weeps,  and  says  her  Henry  is  depos'd  ; 
He  smiles,  and  says  his  Edward  is  instali'd  ; 
That  she,  poor  m-etch,  for  grief  can  speak  no  more. 

ShcJtesp. 

The  butcher  takes  awa3'  the  calf, 
And  binds  Xhs  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strives. 

Shakesp. 

Illustrious  wretch!  repine  not,  nor  reply  ; 
View  not  what  heav'n  ordains  with  reason's  eye  ; 
For  bright  the  object  is,  the  distance  is  too  high. 

PriffT. 

2.  A  worthless  sorry  creature. 
Base-minded  wretches !  are  your  tiioughts  so 

deeply  bemired  in  the  trade  of  ordinary  world- 
lings, as,  for  respect  of  gain  some  paultry  wool 
may  yield  you,  to  let  so  much  time  pass  without 
knowing  perfectly  her  estate  ?  Sidney. 
He  now 

Has  these  poor  men  in  question  :  never  saw  I 
Wretches  so  quake ;  they  kneel,  they  kiss  the  earth, 
Forswear  themselves  as  often  as  they  speak.  Shuk. 

Title  of  honour,  worth  and  virtue's  right. 
Should  not  be  given  to  a  wretch  so  vile. 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 

When  they  are  gone,  a  company  of  starved 
hungry  wretches  shall  take  their  places.  L'Esirange. 

3.  It  is  used  by  way  of  slight,  or  ironical 
pity,  or  contempt. 

When  soon  away  the  wasp  dotli  go : 
Poor  wretch  was  never  frighted  so  ; 
He  thought  his  wings  were  much  too  slow, 
O'erjoy'd  they  so  were  parted.  Drayt.  Nymphid. 
Then,  if  the  spider  find  him  fast  beset. 

She  issues  fortli,  and  runs  along  her  loom  : 
She  joys  to  touch  the  captive  in  her  net. 

And  drags  the  little  wretch  in  triumph  home.  Dryd. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  a  word  of  tenderness, 
as  we  now  say  poor  thing. 

Excellent  wretch.  Shakesp. 
Chastened  but  thus,  and  thus  his  lesson  taught. 
The  happy  wretch  she  put  into  her  breast.  Sidney. 

Wre'tched.  udj.  [from  wretch.^ 

1.  Miserable ;  unhappy. 

These  we  should  judge  to  be  most  miserable, 
but  that  a  wretcheder  sort  there  are,  on  whom 
whereas  nature  hath  bestowed  ripe  capacity,  their 
evil  disposition  seriously  goeth  about  therewith  to 
apprehend  God,  as  being  not  God.  Hooker. 

O  cruel  death  !  to  those  you  are  more  kind 
Than  to  the  wretched  mortals  left  behind.  Waller. 

Why  dost  thou  drive  me 
To  range  all  o'er  a  waste  and  barren  place, 
To  find  a  friend    The  wretched  have  no  friends. 

Dryden. 

2.  Calamitous;  afflictive. 

3.  Sorry ;  pitiful ;  paltry  ;  worthless. 

When  God  was  served  witli  legal  sacrifices,  such 
was  the  miserable  and  wretched  condition  of  some 
men's  minds,  that  the  best  of  every  thing  they  had 
being  culled  out  for  themselves,  if  there  were  in 
their  fiocks  any  poor,  starved,  or  diseased  thing, 
not  worth  the  keeping,  they  thought  it  good 
enough  for  the  altar  of  God.  Hooker. 

Affected  noise  is  the  most  wretched  thing 
That  to  contempt  can  empty  scribblers  bring. 

Roscorpmon. 

Forgive  the  many  failings  of  those  who,  with 
their  wretched  art,  cannot  arrive  to  those  heii:hts 
that  you  possess.  Dryden. 

4.  Despicable  ;  hatefully  contemptible. 

An  adventure  worthy  to  be  remembered  for  the 
unused  examples  therein,  as  well  of  true  natural 
goodness  as  of  wretched  ungratefulness.  Sidney. 

Wre'tchedly.  adv.  [from  wretched.] 
1.  Miserably;  unhappily. 
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From  these  two  wars,  so  ivretchedly  entered  into, 
the  duke's  ruin  took  its  date.  Clarendon. 
2.  Meanly ;  despicably. 

When  such  little  shuffling  arts  come  once  to  be 
ripped  up,  and  laid  open,  how  poorly  and  ^l}retck- 
edly  must  that  man  sneak,  who  finds  himself  guilty 
and  baffled  too!  South. 

Wre'tchedness.  m.  s.  [from  wretched.] 

1.  Misery ;  unhappiness ;  afflicted  state. 
My  misery  cannot  be  greater  than  it  is  :  fear 

not  the  danger  of  my  blnid  steps,  I  cannot  fall 
worse  than  1  am  ;  and  do  not  obstinately  continue 
to  infect  thee  with  my  wretchedness.  Sidney. 

He  'gan  inquire 
What  hard  mishap  him  brought  to  such  distress, 
And  made  that  caitif's  thrall  the  thrall  of  wretch- 
edness. _  Spenser. 
Clarion  did  at  last  decline 
To  lowest  wretchedness ;  and  is  there  then 
Such  rancour  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men  ?  Svens. 

When  they  are  weary  of  wars,  and  brought 
down  to  extreme  wretchedness,  then  they  creep  a 
little,  and  sue  for  grace,  till  they  have  recovered 
their  strength  again.  Spenser. 

I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o'ercharg'd. 
And  duty  in  his  service  perishing.  Shakesp. 

We  have  with  the  feeling  lost  the  very  memory 
of  such  ui-etchedness  as  our  forefathers  endured  by 
those  wars,  of  all  others  the  most  cruel.  Raleigh. 

2.  Pitifulness ;  despicableness, 

Wre'tchless.  adj.  [This  is,  by  I  know 
not  whose  corruption,  written  for  reck- 
less.]   Careless  ;  mindless  ;  heedless. 

For  any  man  to  put  off  his  present  repentance, 
on  contemplation  of  a  possibility  that  his  latter 
repentance  may  serve  the  turn,  is  the  most  wretch- 
less  presumption,  and  hath  no  promise  of  mercy 
annexed  to  it.  Hammond. 

If  persons  of  so  circumspect  a  piety  have  been 
thus  overtaken,  what  security  can  there  be  for  our 
wretchless  oscitancy  ?     Government  of  the  To-'vue. 

Wre'tchlessness,  n.s.  [from  wretch- 
less.]  Carelessness. 

The  devil  drives  them  into  desperation,  or  into 
jrretchtesstiess  of  unclean  living.     Common  Prayer. 

To  VVRI'GGLE.  v.  n.  [ppigan.  Sax.  rug- 
gelen,  Dut.]  To  move,  to  and  fro  with 
short  motions. 

If  sheep  or  thy  lamb  fall  a  wriggling  with  tail. 
Go  by-and-by  search  it,  whiles  help  may  prevail. 

Tiisser. 

The  busy  importunities  of  these  extensional 
phantasms  I  look  upon  as  contemptuously,  as 
upon  the  quick  wrigglings  up  and  down  of  pis- 
mires. More. 

The  excellency  of  sawing  is  to  keep  in  tlie  line 
marked  to  be  sawn,  without  wriggling  on  either 
side.  Moim. 

To  bed  went  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  : 
Was  never  such  an  ill-pair'd  couple  tied  ; 
Restless  he  toss'd,  and  tumbled  to  and  fro. 
And  roli'd  and  wriggled  farther  off  for  woe.  Dryd. 

How  wildly  will  ambition  steer! 
A  vermin  wriggling  in  th'  usurper's  ear.  Drydtn. 

And  both  he  and  his  successors  would  often 
wriggle  in  their  seats  as  long  as  the  cushion  lasted. 

Swift. 

To  Wri'ggle.  v.  a.  To  put  in  a  quick 
reciprocating  motion;  to  introduce  by 
shifting  motion. 

Ralpho  was  mounted  now,  and  gotten 
O'erthwart  his  beast  with  active  vaulting, 
Wriggling  his  body  to  recover 
His  seat,  and  cast  his  right  leg  over.  Hudibras. 
A  slim  thin-gutted  fox  made  a  hard  shift  to ! 
wriggle  his  body  into  a  hen-roost.       L'Estrange.  j 

Wri'ggletail.  n.  s.  For  wrigglingtail.  j 
See  Wriggle.  | 

My  ragged  ronts  all  shiver  and  shake  : 
They  wont  in  the  wind  wagg  their  wriggletails,  I 
Feark  as  a  peacoke,  but  nought  it  avails.  Spenser. ' 
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Wright,  n.  s.  [ppihta,  pyn^'ca.  Sax.]  A 
workman ;  an  artificer ;  a  maker ;  a  ma- 
nufacturer. 

Nor  place  the  neighbour  Cyclops  their  delights 
In  brave  vermilion  prow-deckt  ships ;  nor  wrights 
Useful  and  skilful.  Chapman. 

It  is  impossible  duly  to  consider  tliese  things, 
without  being  rapt  into  admiration  of  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  the  Divine  Architect,  and  contemning 
the  arrogant  pretences  of  the  world  and  animal 
Wrights,  and  much  more  the  productions  of  chance. 

Cheyne. 

The  verb  To  write  has  the  same  sound  with 
Wright  a  workman  ;  right,  or  equity  ;  and  rite,  or 
ceremony  ;  but  spelled  very  differently. 

Watts's  Logick. 

To  WRING.  V.  a.  preter.  and  part,  pass, 
wringed  and  wrung,  [pjimjan.  Sax.] 

1.  To  twist;  to  turn  round  with  violence. 

The  priest  shall  wring  off  his  head,  and  burn  it 
on  the  altar.  Leviticus,  i.  15. 

2.  To  force  by  contortion  :  with  a  parti- 
cle, as  out. 

He  thrust  the  fleece  together,  and  wringed  the 
dew  out  of  it,  a  bowl  full  of  water.  Judges,  vi.  38. 

The  figure  of  a  sturdy  woman,  done  by  Michael 
Angeli,  washing  and  winding  (jf  linen  clothes; 
in  which  act  she  wrings  out  the  water  that  made 
the  fountain.  Wotton. 

Apply  mild  detergents  on  pledgets  of  lint  over 
it,  with  a  compress  wrung  out.  Wiseman. 

3.  To  squeeze ;  to  press. 

In  sleep  I  heard  liim  say.  Sweet  Desdemona, 
Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves  ! 
And  then,  sir,  would  he  gripe  aird  wring  my  hand. 

Shakesp. 

4.  To  writhe. 

The  silly  owner  of  the  goods 
Weeps  over  them,  and  vnings  his  napless  hands. 

Shakesp, 

5.  To  pinch. 

The  king  began  to  find  where  his  shoe  did 
miyig  him,  and  tliat  it  was  his  depressing  the 
house  of  York  that  did  rankle  and  fester  the  af- 
fections of  liis  people.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

If  he  had  not  been  too  much  grieved,  and  wrung 
by  an  uneasy  and  streight  fortune,  he  would  have 
been  an  excellent  man  of  business.  Clarendon, 

6.  To  force  by  violence ;  to  extort. 

I  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  tlieir  vile  trasn 
By  any  indirection.  Shakesp.  Julius  Cesar. 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
To  wring  the  widow  from  her  custom'd  right, 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  his  wrong. 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  ? 

Sliakesp.  Henry  VI. 
That  which  F  must  speak 
Must  either  punish  me,  not  being  believ'd, 
Or  wring  redress  from  you.  Shak.  Meas.  for  Meas. 

Thirty  spies. 
Threatening  cruel  death,  ronstrain'd  the  bride 
To  wring  from  me,  and  tell  to  them,  my  secret. 

Milton. 

7.  To  harass ;  to  distress  ;  to  torture. 

He  dives  into  the  king's  soul,  and  there  scatters 
D<mbts,  dangers,  wringing  of  the  conscience, 
Fear  and  despair,  and  all  these  for  his  marriage, 

Shakesp. 

Pleasure  enchants,  impetuous  rage  transports. 
And  grief  dejects  and  wrings  the  tortur'd  soul. 

Roscommon. 
Didst  thou  taste  but  half  the  griefs 
That  vyrim  my  soul,  thoucouldst  not  talk  thus 
coldly.  Addison. 

8.  To  distort ;  to  turn  to  a  wrong  purpose. 

Tu  wring  this  sentence,  to  wrest  thereby  out  of 
men's  hands  the  knowledge  of  God's  doctrine,  is 
without  all  reason.  Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

Lord,  how  dare  these  men  thus  wring  the  scrip- 
tures Whitgifte. 
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0.  To  persecute  with  extortion. 

'I'lie  inercliaiit-artveiiturers  have  been  often 
wronged  and  wrinved  to  the  quick;  but  were 
ijever  ([uick  and  lively  in  thanks  to  those  by  whose 
endeavours  they  were  freed.  Hayuard. 

To  Wring.  U.K.  lo  writhe  with  anguish. 

'  I  is  all  men's  ollice  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  tlio  load  of  sorrow  ; 
But  no  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency 
To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 
'J'lie  like  himself.    Shak.  Much  ado  about  Kothing. 

Wri'nger.  n.  s.  [from  wring.]  One  who 
squeezes  the  water  out  of  clothes. 

One  Mrs.  Quickly  is  in  the  maimer  of  his  nurse, 
his  laundress,  his  washer,  and  lusicringer.  Shakesp. 

Wri'nkle.  n.s.  [ppmcle,  Sax.  wrinktl, 
Dut.] 

1.  Corrugation  or  furrow  of  the  skin  or 
the  face. 

Give  me  that  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read  : 
No  deeper  wrinkles  yet'.  Hath  sorrow  struck 
So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine. 
And  ma'le  no  deeper  wounds  ?  Wm/tesp.  Ricftard  II. 

She  hath  continued  a  virgin  without  any  visi- 
ble token,  or  least  ii)rin/c/e,  of  old  age. 

Howel's  Vocal  Forest. 
To  see  a  beggar's  brat  in  riches  flow, 
Adds  not  a  winkle  to  my  even  brow.  Dryden. 
Though  you,  and  all  your  senseless  tribe, 
Could  art,  or  time,  or  nature  bribe, 
To  make  you  look  like  beauty's  queen. 
And  hold  for  ever  at  fifteen  ; 
No  bloora  of  youth  can  ever  blind 
The  cracks  and  wrinkles  of  your  mind  : 
All  men  of  sense  will  pass  your  door, 
And  crowd  to  Stella's  at  fourscore.  Swift 

2.  Rumple  of  cloth. 

3.  Any  roughness. 

Our  British  heaven  was  all  serene  ; 
No  threatening  cloud  was  nigh, 
Not  the  least  turinfe/e  to  deform  the  sky.  Dryden. 

To  Wri'nkle.  v.  a.  [ppmclian,  Sax.] 

1.  To  corrugate;  to  contract  into  furrows. 

It  is  still  Fortune's  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth. 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkle  brow 
An  age  of  poverty.     Shakesp.  Merchant  o/  Venice. 

Scorn  makes  us  vxrinkle  up  the  nose,  and  stretch 
the  nostrils  also,  at  the  same  time  drawing  up  the 
upper  lip.  Bacon, 

Here  steams  ascend, 
That  in  mixt  fumes  the  wrinkled  nose  offend.  Cay. 

Here  stood  Ill-nature,  like  an  ancient  maid, 
Heriorm/c/erf  form  in  black  and  white  array 'd. 

Pope. 

2.  To  make  rough  or  uneven, 

A  keen  north  wind,  blowing  dry. 
Wrinkled  the  face  of  deluge,  as  decay'd.  Milton. 
WRIST,  n.  s.  [yyi^yz,  Sax.]    The  joint  by 
which  the  hand  is  joined  to  the  arm. 
He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard. 

Shakesp. 

The  brawn  of  the  arm  must  appear  full,  sha- 
dowed on  one  side ;  then  shew  the  wrist-bone 
thereof.  '  Peacham. 

The  auxiliary  artery,  below  the  cubit,  divideth 
tinto  two  parts  ;  the  one  running  along  the  radius, 
and  passing  by  the  vrrist,  or  place  of  the  pulse,  is 
at  the  fingers  subdivided  into  three  branches. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours, 

Wri'stband.  n.  s.   [wrist  and  Ja/zrf.] 
The  fastening  of  the  shirt  at  the  hand. 

Writ.  n.  s.  [from  write.] 

1.  Any  thing  written;  scripture.  This 

sense  is  now  chiefly  used  in  speaking  of 

the  Bible. 

The  church,  as  a  witness,  preacheth  his  mere 
revealed  truth,  by  reading  publickly  the  sacred 
scripture  ;  that  a  second  kind  of  preaching  is  the 
reading  of  holy  writ.  Hooker. 

Divine  Eliza,  sacred  empress, 
live  she  for  ever,  and  her  royal  places 
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Be  fiU'd  with  praises  of  divinest  wits. 

That  her  elerjiize  with  their  heavenly  writs.  Spens. 

Bagdat  rises  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  of 
Babylon,  so  much  spoken  of  in  holy  writ. 

KnoUes's  History  of' the  Turks. 
Others  famous  after  known. 
Although  in  holy  writ  not  nam'd.   Par.  hegained. 

He  cannot  keep  his  fingers  from  meddling  with 
holy  writ.  Mare's  Divine  Dialogues. 

Sacred  writ  our  reason  does  exceed.  Waller. 

His  story,  filled  with  so  many  surprising  inci- 
dents, bears  so  close  an  analogy  with  what  is  deli- 
vered in  holy  writ,  that  it  is  capable  of  pleasing 
the  most  delicate  reader,  without  giving  offence 
to  the  most  scrupulous.  Addison's  Spectator. 

Of  ancient  lorir  unlocks  the  learned  store. 
Consults  the  dead,  and  lives  past  ages  o'er.  Pope. 

2.  A  judicial  process,  by  which  any  one 
is  summoned  as  an  offender. 

Hold  up  your  head,  hold  up  your  hand  : 
W  ould  it  were  not  ray  lot  to  shew  ye 

This  cruel  writ,  wherein  you  stand 
Indicted  by  the  name  of  Chloe.  Prior. 

3.  A  legal  instrument. 

The  king  is  fled  to  London., 
To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament: 
Let  us  pursue  him,  ere  the  writs  go  forth. 

Shakesp.  Henry  VI. 

I  folded  the  lorit  up  in  form  of  th'  other, 
Subscrib'd  it,  gave  the  impression,  plac'd  it  safel3'. 
The  changeling  never  known.  Shakesp. 

Fur  every  writ  of  entry,  whereupon  a  common 
recovery  is  to  be  suffered,  the  queen's  fine  is  to  be 
rated  upon  the  writ  original,  if  the  lands  com- 
prised therein  be  held.  Ayliff'e. 

Writ.    The  preterite  of  write. 

When  Sappho  writ, 
By  their  applause  thecriticks  shew'd  their  wit. 

Pricn\ 

Wni  TATiVE.  A  word  of  Pope's  coining, 
not  to  be  imitated. 

Increase  of  years  makes  men  more  talkative, 
but  less  writative  ;  to  that  degree,  that  I  now  write 
no  letters  but  of  plain  how  d'ye's.    Pope  to  Swijt. 

To  WRITE.  V.  a.  preterite  writ  or  wrote ; 

part.   pass,    written,   writ,   or  wrote. 

[pjiiran,  appitan,  Sax.  ad  rita,  Island. 

wreta  a  letter,  Goth.] 

1.  To  express  by  means  of  letters. 

I'll  mite  you  down 
The  which  shall  point  you  forth,  at  every  sitting. 
What  you  must  say.  Shakesp. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtues 
we  lorite  in  water.  Shakesp.  Henry  VIII. 

When  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  she  find 
no  favour  in  his  eyes,  then  let  him  write  her  a  bill 
of  divorcement.  Deuteronomy. 

David  wrote  a  letter.  2  Sam.  xi. 

'J'he  time,  the  place,  the  manner  how  to  meet. 
Were  all  in  punctual  order  plainly  writ.  Dryden. 

2.  To  engrave  ;  to  impress. 

Cain  was  so  fully  convinced  that  every  one  had 
aright  to  destroy  such  a  criminal,  that  he  cries  out, 
every  one  that  nndeth  me  shall  slay  me  ;  so  plain 
was  \twnt  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind.  Locke. 

3.  To  produce,  as  an  author. 

When,  more  indulgent  to  the  writer's  ease. 
You  are  so  good  to  be  so  hard  to  please  ; 
No  such  convulsive  pangs  it  will  require 
To  write  the  pretty  things  that  you  admire.  Gram. 

4.  To  tell  by  letter. 

I  chose  to  write  the  thing  I  durst  not  speak 
To  her  I  lov'd.  Prior. 

To  Write,  v.  n. 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  writing. 

I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  take  forth 
paper,  fold  it,  and  twite  upon 't.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it ;  and  his  clerk. 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd  mine. 

Shakesp. 

2.  To  play  the  author. 
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Hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets, 
cannot 

Think,  speak,  cast,  xorite,  sing,  number 

His  love  to  Antony.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

There  is  nut  a  more  melancholy  object  in  the 
learned  world,  than  a  man  who  has  written  him- 
self down.  Addison. 

3.  To  tell  in  books. 

I  past  the  melancholy  flood. 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  urite  of. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

4.  To  send  letters- 
He  vn-ote  for  all  the  Jews  concerning  their  free- 

doi'-  1  Esdras. 

5.  To  call  one's  self;  to  be  intitled;  to 
use  the  style  of. 

About  it,  and  write  happy  when  thou  'st  done. 

Shaketp 

Let  it  not  your  wonder  move. 
Less  your  laughter,  that  I  love; 
'J'hough  I  now  write  fifty  years, 
1  have  had,  and  have,  my  peers.     Ben  Jnnson. 
Those  who  begun  to  write  themselves  men,  but 
thought  it  no  shame  to  learn.  Felt. 

He  writes  himself  divind  providentid,  wliereas 
other  bishops  only  use  divind  permissione.  Ayliffe, 

6.  To  compose ;  to  form  compositions. 

Chaste  moral  writing  we  may  learn  from  hence, 
Neglect  of  which  no  wit  can  reconipence  ; 
The  fountain  which  from  Helicon  proceeds, 
That  sacred  stream,  should  never  water  weeds. 

Waller. 

They  can  vjrite  up  to  the  dignity  and  characte 
of  the  authors.  Felton  on  the  Classicks. 

Wri  ter,  n.  s.  [from  write.] 

1 .  One  who  practises  the  art  of  writing. 

2.  An  author. 

All  three  were  ruined  by  justice  and  sentence, 
as  delinquents  ;  and  all  three  famous  viriters. 

Bacon. 

Peaceable  times  are  the  best  to  live  in,  though 
not  so  proper  to  furnish  materials  for  a  vrriter. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

Writers  are  often  more  influenced  by  a  desire  of 
fame,  than  a  regard  to  the  public  good. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

Would  a  writer  know  how  to  behave  himself 
with  relation  to  posterity,  let  him  consider  in  old 
books  what  he  finds  that  he  is  glad  to  know,  and 
what  omissions  he  most  laments.  Swift. 

To  Writhe,  v.  a.  [ppiBan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  distort ;  to  deform  with  distortion. 

It  cannot  be  this  weak  and  writhed  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  in  his  enemies. 

Shakesp.  Hen.  VL 
Hatefullest  disrelish  wrilh'd  their  jaws 
With  soot  and  cinders.  Milton. 
Her  mouth  she  writh'd,  her  forehead  taught  to 
frown, 

Her  eyes  to  sparkle  fires  to  love  unknown ; 
Her  sallow  cheeks  her  envious  mind  did  shew, 
And  ev'ry  feature  spoke  aloud  the  curstness  of  s 
shrew.  Dryden. 

2.  To  twist  with  violence. 

Then  Satan  first  knew  pain. 
And  writh'd  him  to  and  fro  convolv'd. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Amid  the  plaited  scales  it  took  its  course. 
And  in  the  spinal  marrow  spent  its  force  ; 
The  monster  hiss'd  aloud,  and  rag'd  in  vain. 
And  writh'd  his  body  to  and  fro  with  pain  ; 
He  bit  the  dart.  Addison. 

3.  To  wrest ;  to  force  by  violence ;  to  tor- 
tuie ;  to  distort. 

The  reason  which  he  yieldeth,  sheweth  the 
least  part  of  his  meaning  to  be  that  whereunto  his 
words  are  uritAfd.  Hooker. 

4.  To  twist. 

The  king  of  heav'n 
Bar'd  his  red  arm,  and  launching  from  the  sky 
His  writhen  bolt,  nol  shakins  empty  smoke, 
Down  to  the  deep  abyss  the  flaming  felon  strook. 

Dryden. 
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To  Writhe,  v.  n.  To  be  convolved  with 
agony  or  torture. 

Let  each  be  broken  on  the  rack  ; 
Then,  with  what  life  remains,  impal'd,  and  left 
To  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bloody  stake.  Addis. 

To  Wri'thle.  v.  a.  [from  writhe.']  To 
wrinkle ;  to  corrugate.  Obsolete. 

Her  wriMed  skin,  as  rough  as  maple  rind, 
So  scabby  was,  that  'twould  have  loath'd  all  wo- 
mankind. Spenser. 

Wri'ting.  n.  s.  [from  writ.~l 

1.  A  legal  instrument ;  as,  the  writings  of 
an  estate. 

Gentlemen  keep  writings  in  their  closets,  ladies 
medicines.  Seller. 

2.  A  composure ;  a  book. 

They  thought  no  other  writings  in  the  world 
should  be  studied  ;  insomuch  as,  one  of  their  great 
prophets  exhorting  thera  to  cast  away  all  respects 
unto  human  writings,  to  his  motion  they  con- 
descended. Hooker. 

Such  arguments  had  an  invincible  force  with 
those  pagan  philosophers  who  became  Christians, 
as  we  find  in  most  of  their  writings.  Addison, 

3.  A  written  paper  of  any  kind. 

In  at  his  windows  throw 
Writings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
That  Rome  holds  of  his  name.  Shah.  Julius  Casar. 

Wri'tingmaster.  n.  s.  One  who  teaches 
to  write. 

The  facility  of  which  I  spoke  consists  not  in  bold 
strokes,  if  it  makes  not  a  great  effect  at  a  dis- 
tance :  that  sort  of  freedom  belongs  rather  to  a 
writingmaster  than  a  painter.  Drydtn 

Wri'tt£n.     The  participle  passive  of 
write. 

Their  doctrine  and  their  story  written  left, 
They  die.  Milton. 

Languacp  is  a  connexion  of  audible  signs,  th 
most  apt  In  nature  for  communication  of  our 
thoughts:  written  language  is  a  description  of  the 
said  audible  signs  by  signs  visible.  Holder. 

Wro'ken.    The  part.  pass,  of  To  wreak 

Spenser. 

WRONG,  n.  s.  [ppanje,  Sax.] 

1.  An  injury ;  a  designed  or  known  de- 
triment ;  not  right ;  not  justice. 

It  is  a  harm,  and  no  wrong,  svhicli  he  hath  re- 
ceived. Sidney. 

She  resolved  to  spend  all  her  years,  which  her 
3'outh  promised  should  be  many,  in  bewailing  the 
wrong,  and  yet  praying  for  the  wrongdoer.  Sidney. 

If  he  may  not  connnand  them,  then  that  law 
doth  wrong  that  bindeth  him  to  bring  them  forth 
to  be  justified.  Spenser. 

They  ever  do  pretend 
To  have  receiv'd  a  wrong,  who  wrong  intend. 

Daniel. 

One  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong.  Milton. 

Imitation  of  an  author  is  the  moSt  advantageous 
way  for  a  translator  to  shewhimself,but  the  greatest 
wrong  which  can  be  done  to  the  reputation  of  the 
dead.  Dryden. 

Cowley  preferred  a  garden  and  a  friend  to  those 
whom,  in  our  own  wrmig,  we  call  the  great.  Dryd. 

Expecting  more  in  my  own  wrong. 
Protracting  life,  I 've  liv'd  a  day  too  long.  Dryd. 

In  the  judgment  of  right  and  wrong,  every  man 
has  a  self.  Wntts's  Logick. 

2.  Errour  ;  not  right ;  not  truth. 

Be  not  blindly  guided  by  the  throng  ; 

The  multitude  is  always  in  the  wrong.  Roscommon. 
Here  was  wrong  on  both  sides  ;  and  what  would 

follow  but  confusion  '  Lesley. 
Proceed  :  quoth  Dick,  Sir,  1  aver 
You  have  already  gone  too  far ; 
When  people  once  are  in  the  wrong, 
Each  line  ihey  add  is  much  too  long  : 
VVho  fastest  walks,  but  walks  astray, 
Is  only  farthest  from  his  way.  Prior. 

Wrong,  ctdj.  [from  the  noun.] 
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1 .  Not  morally  right ;  not  just ;  not  agree- 
able to  propriety  or  truth ;  not  true. 

I  find  you  are  an  invincible  Amazon,  since  you 
will  overcome,  though  in  a  wong  matter.  Sidney. 

If  it  be  right  to  comply  with  the  wrong,  then 
it  is  wrong  to  comply  with  the  right.  Lesley. 

When  the  dictates  of  honour  are  contrary  to 
those  of  religion  and  equity,  they  give  wrong, 
ambitious,  and  false  ideas  of  what  is  good  and 
laudable.  Addison's  Spectator. 

Their  hearts  are  constantly  employed,  pervert- 
ed, and  kept  in  a  lorong  state,  by  the  indiscreet 
use  of  such  things  as  are  lawful  to  be  used.  Law. 

2.  Not  physically  right ;  unfit ;  unsuitable. 

Of  Gloster's  treachery. 
And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son. 
When  1  inform'd  him,  then  he  call'd  me  sot, 
And  told  me  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  out. 

Shakesp.  King  Lear. 
We  never  think  of  the  main  business  of  life  till 
a  vain  repentance  minds  us  of  it  at  the  wrong  end. 

L'Estrungc. 

Dividing  a  living  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year 
into  ten  parts,  is  a  contrivance,  the  meaning 
whereof  hath  got  on  the  vxrong  side  of  my  compre- 
hension.- Swift. 

Singularity  shews  something  wrong  in  the  mind. 

Clarissa. 

.3.  Acting  improperly. 

Who  want,  while  thro'  black  life  they  dream 
along. 

Sense  to  be  right,  and  passion  to  be  wrong.  Young. 
Wrong,  adv.    Not  rightly ;  amiss. 

If  he  go  wrong,  she  will  give  him  over  to  his 
own  ruin.  Eccl. 

A  thousand  odd  capricios  men's  minds  are  acted 
by,  may  make  one  man  quote  another  man's  words 
torong.  Locke. 
Ten  censure  wrong,  for  one  that  writes  amiss. 

Pope. 

To  Wrong,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
injure  ;  to  use  unjustly,  either  by  doing 
injury,  or  imputing  evil  without  justice. 

So  worthy  a  part  of  divine  service  we  should 
greatly  wrong,  if  we  did  not  esteem  preaching  as 
the  blessed  ordinance  of  God.  Honker. 

For  fear  the  stones  her  tender  foot  should  wrong. 
Be  strew'd  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along.  Spenser. 

Judge  me,  you  gods  !  wrong  I  mine  enemy 

Sliakesp. 

Once  more  farewel ! 
And  know  thou  wrong'st  me,  if  thou  think'st 
Ever  was  love  or  ever  grief  like  mine.  Addison. 
Wrongdo'er.  U.S.  [wrong  and  doer.] 
An  injurious  person. 

She  resolved  to  spend  all  her  years  in  bewailing 
the  wrong,  and  yet  praying  for  the  wrongdoer. 

Sidney. 

If  any  seat  be  taken  away  by  a  stranger,  the 
churchwarden  may  have  action  against  the  wrong- 
doer. Ayiiffe. 

Wro'nger.  n.s.  [from  wrong.]  He  that 
injures ;  he  that  does  wrong. 

That  cuckold  lives  in  bliss, 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger. 

Shakesp.  Othello. 
Many  limes  a  prince  is  driven  to  spend  far  more 
of  \\\s  treasure  in  punishing  by  war  the  wrongers  of 
his  people,  than  the  loss  of  his  people  did  amount 
unto.  Raleigh. 

Wro'ngful.  adj.  [lurong  and  full.]  In- 
jurious ;  unjust. 

I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request, 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongjul  suit.  Shakesp. 

He  that  hath  wronged  so  in  daily  trade,  that  he 
knows  not  in  what  measure  he  hath  done  it,  must 
redeem  his  fault  by  alms,  according  to  the  value 
of  his  wrongful  dealing.  Taylor. 

Those  whom  forms  of  laws 
Condemn'd  to  die,whe,n  traitors  judg'd  their  cause, 
Nor  want  they  lots,  nor  judges  to  review 
The  wrongful  sentence,  and  award  a  new. 

Dryden. 

Wro'ngfully.  adv.  [from  wrongful.] 
Unjustly, 
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Dorus,  said  Pamela,  you  blame  your  fortune 
very  wrongfully,  since  the  fault  is  not  in  fortune, 
but  in  you,  that  cannot  frame  yourself  to  your 
fortune  ;  and  as  wrongfully  do  require  Mopsa  to 
30  great  a  disparagement  as  to  her  father's  servant. 

Sidney. 

This  poor  fellow 
He  had  thought  to  murder  wrongfully,  Shakesp. 

Salius  then,  exclaiming  loud. 
Urges  his  cause  maj  in  the  court  be  heard. 
And  pleads,  the  prize  iswrongfully  conferr'd. 

Dryden. 

I  cry  thee  mercy,  for  suspecting  a  friar  of  the 
least  good-nature  :  what,  would  you  accuse  him 
vxrongfrilly  ?  Dryden. 

He  who  suffers  wrongfully  in  a  man's  opinion,  r«- 
solves  to  give  him  reason  for  his  suspicion. 

Spectator. 

Wro'nghead.         adj.    [wrong  and 
Wronghea'ded.  j     head.]    Having  a 
perverse  understanding. 

Much  do  1  suffer,  much,  to  keep  in  peace 
This  jealous,  waspish,  wronghead,  rhyming  race. 

Pope. 

Wro'nglessly.  adv.  [from  wrongless.] 
Without  injury  to  any. 

Dearly  esteemed  of  her  for  his  exceeding  good 
parts,  being  honourably  courteous,  and  wrongtessly 
valiant ;  considerately  pleasant  in  conversation  ; 
and  an  excellent  courtier,  without  unfaithfulness. 

Sidney, 

Wro'ngly.  adv.  [from wrong.]  Unjustly; 
amiss. 

What  thou  wouldst  highly. 
That  wouldst  thou  holily  ;  wouldst  not  play  false, 
And  yet  wouldst  im-on^ti/  win.   Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Madmen  having  joined  together  some  ideas 
very  wrongly,  err,  as  men  do  that  argue  right  from 
virong  principles.  Locke. 

Wrote,  pret.  and  part,  of  write. 

No  man  has  the  estate  of  his  soul  drawn  upon 
his  face,  nor  the  decree  of  his  election  wrote  upon 
his  forehead.  He  who  would  know  a  man  tho- 
roughly, must  follow  him  into  the  closet  of  his 
heart;  the  inspection  of  which  is  only  the  prero- 
gative of  omniscience.  South, 

Wroth,  adj.  [pjia^,  Sax.  vrod,  Dan.] 
Angry.    Out  of  use. 

The  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Why  art  thou  loroth  ? 

Gen.  iv. 

Wrought,  [pnosb,  Sax.  The  preter. 
and  part.  pass,  as  it  seems,  of  work ;  as 
the  Dutch  wercken  makes  gerocht ;  or, 
more  analogically,  of  the  old  word 
wreak.] 

1 .  Effected  ;  performed. 

Why  trouble  ye  the  woman  ?  for  she  hath 
wrought  a  good  work  upon  me.      Matt.  xxvi.  10. 

The  Jews  wanted  not  power  and  ability  to  have 
convinced  the  world  of  the  falsehood  of  these  mi- 
racles, had  they  never  been  wrought. 

Stephens's  Serm. 

2.  Influenced ;  prevailed  on. 

Had  I  thought  the  sight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you,  for  the  stone  is 
mine, 

I 'd  not  have  shewed  it.  Shakesp. 
If  thou  be  one  thaj  hast,  by  the  help  of  God's 

frace,  been  wrought  upon  by  these  calls,  and 
rought  from  a  prophane,  or  worldly,  to  a  Chris- 
tian course  of  life,  thou  art  surely  in  the  highest 
degree  tied  to  magnify  and  praise  his  goodness. 

Duty  of  Man. 
Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought^ 
lo  swerve  from  truth.  Milton. 

Do  not  I  know  him.'  could  his  brutal  mind 
Be  wrought  upon  ?  could  he  be  just  or  kind  ?  Dryd. 

This  Artemisa  by  her  charms. 
And  all  her  sex's  cunning,  wrought  the  king.  Rowe. 

3.  Produced ;  caused. 

All  his  good  prov'd  ill  in  me. 
And  wrought  but  malice.  Milton. 

They  wrought  by  their  faithfulness  the  publick 
safety.  Vryden. 
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This  uTimght  the  preatest  confusion  in  the  un- 
believing Jews,  and  the  greatest  conviction  in  the 
(ientiles,  who  ever^'  where  speak  with  astonish- 
ment of  these  truths  they  met  witli  in  this  new  ma- 
)..;ziiie  of  learning  which  was  opened.  Addison. 

His  too  eager  love 
'las  made  him  busy  to  his  own  destruction. 
His  threats  have  rcivught  this  change  of  mind  in 
Pyrrlius.  Phillips's  Distrest  Mother, 

i.  Worked;  laboured. 

They  tliat  wrought  in  silver,  and  whose  works 
are  unsearcliable,  are  gone  down  to  the  grave. 

-Bar.  iii.  18. 

Moses  and  Eleazar  took  the  gold,  even  all 
wroUjS^/jf  jewels.  Numbers,  xvi.  22. 

Celestial  panoply,  divinely  wrought.  Milton. 
What  might  be  wrought 
Fusil,  or  graven  in  metal.  Milton. 

5.  Gained ;  attained. 

We  ventur'd  on  such  dang'rous  seas, 
That  if  we  wrought  out  life,  'twas  ten  to  one.  Shak. 

6.  Operated. 

Such  another  field 
They  dreaded  worse  than  hell :  so  much  the  fear 
Of  tnunder,  and  the  sword  of  Michael, 
Wrought  still  within  them.  Milton. 

7.  Used  in  labour. 

Take  an  heifer  which  hath  not  been  wrought 
with,  and  which  hath  not  drawn  in  the  yoke. 

Deut.  xxi.  3. 

8.  Worked ;  driven. 

As  infection  from  body  to  body  is  received 
many  times  by  the  body  passive,  yet  is  it  by  the 
good  disposition  thereof  repulsed  and  wrought  out, 
before  it  be  formed  in  a  disease.  Bacon. 

9.  Actuated. 

Vain  Morat,  by  his  own  rashness  wrought, 
Too  soon  discover'd  his  ambitious  thought; 


W  R  U 

Believ'd  me  his  before  1  spoke  him  fair, 

And  pitch'd  his  head  into  the  ready  snare.  Dryd. 

10.  Manufactured. 

It  had  been  no  less  a  breach  of  peace  to  have 
wrought  any  mine  of  his,  than  it  is  now  a  breach 
of  peace  to  take  a  town  of  his  in  Guian,  and 
burn  it.  Raleigh. 

11.  Formed. 

He  that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  same  thing,  is 
God.  .    2  Cor. 

12.  Excited  by  degrees,  produced  by  de- 
grees. 

The  spirit  is  tvrought, 
To  dare  things  high,  set  up  an  end  my  thought. 

Chapman. 

The  two  friends  had  wrovght  themselves  to  such 
an  habitual  tenderness  for  the  children  under  their 
direction,  that  each  of  them  had  the  real  passion 
of  a  father.  Addison. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  sanguine  temper 
which  so  many  successes  had  wrought  the  nation 
up  to.  Swift. 

Whatever  littleness  and  vanity  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  minds  of  women,  it  is,  like  the  cruelty  of 
butchers,  a  temper  that  is  wrought  into  them  by 
that  life  which  they  are  taught  and  accustomed  to 
lead.  Law. 

13.  Guided ;  managed. 

A  ship  by  skilful  steersman  woug/if.  Milton. 

14.  Agitated ;  disturbed. 
We  stay  upon  your  leisure. 

. — Give  me  your  favour;  my  dull  brain  was 

lorought 

With  things  forgot.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Wrung.    The  preter.  and  part,  passive 
of  wring. 

He  first  call'd  to  me ;  then  my  hand  he  wrung. 

Chapman. 


WRY 

No  mortal  was  ever  sc  much  at  ease,  but  his 
shoe  wrung  him  somewhere.  LEstrange. 

The  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  a  dying  man.  Tlioms. 
Wry.  adj.  [from  writhe.] 

1.  Crooked  ;  deviating  from  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Sometimes  to  her  news  of  myself  to  tell 
I  go  about,  but  then  is  all  my  best 
Wry  words,  and  stamm'rinfe,  or  else  doltish  dumb  ; 
Say  then,  can  this  but  of  enchantment  come  'Sidney. 

2.  Distorted. 

It  is  but  a  kick  with  thy  heels,  and  a  xory  mouth, 
and  Sir  Roger  will  be  wiih  tTiee.  Arhuthnot. 
Instructive  work !    whose  Miri/-raouth'd  |ior- 
traiture 

Display'd  the  fates  her  confessors  endure.  Pope. 

Cutting  the  wry  neck  is  never  to  be  practised 
but  when  the  disorder  is  a  contraction  of  the  ma- 
stoideus  muscle.  Sliarpe. 

3.  Wrung ;  perverted  ;  wrested. 

He  mangles  and  puts  a  v/ry  sense  upon  protes- 
tant  writers.  Atterbury. 

To  Wry.  V.  n.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
be  contorted  and  writhed  ;  to  deviate 
from  the  right  direction. 

These  wry  too  much  on  the  right  hand,  ascrib- 
ing to  the  holy  scripture  such  kind  of  perfection 
as  it  cannot  have.  Sandys. 

To  Wry.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
make  to  deviate  ;  to  distort. 

To  what  pass  are  our  minds  brought,  that  from 
the  right  line  of  virtue  are  wryed  to  these  crooked 
shifts?  Sidney^ 

Wry'neck.  n.  s.  [torquilla,  Lat.]  A 
bird. 


X 


Is  a  letter,  which,  though  found  in  Saxon  words,  begins  no  word  in  the  English  language. 


Y 


At  the  beginning  of  words,  is 
commonly  taken,  thoi^gh  I  think  erro- 
neously, for  a  consonant ;  at  the  end,  and 
when  it  follows  a  consonant,  is  a  vowel, 
and  has  the  sound  of  i.  It  is  used  at  the 
end  of  words,  and  whenever  two  it's 
would  come  together;  and  in  words  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  to  express  the  u, 
Fwas  much  used  by  the  Saxons,  whence 
y  is  found  for  i  in  the  old  English  writers. 

Y  is,  in  old  English,  sometimes  pre- 
fixed as  an  increasing  syllable  to  pre- 
terites and  passive  participles  of  verbs. 
It  seems  borrowed  from  je,  the  Saxon 
augmentum  of  the  preterite.    It  is  some- 


Y  A  R 

times  put  before  present  tenses,  but  I 

think  erroneously. 
Yacht,  n.  «.  [  a  Dutch  word.]    A  small 

ship  for  carrying  passengers. 
Yard.  n.  s.  [jeapb.  Sax.] 

1,  Inclosed  ground  adjoining  to  an  house. 

One  of  the  lions  leaped  down  into  a  neighbour's 
yard,  where,  nothing  regarding  the  crowing  of  the 
c^cks,  he  eat  them  up.      Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Xanthus  one  day  sent  yEsop  into  the  yard,  and 
bade  him  look  well  about  him.  L' Estrange. 

His  wanton  kids,  with  budding  horns  prepar  d. 
Fight  harmless  battles  in  his  homely  yard.Dryden. 

2.  [jepb.  Sax.]  A  measure  of  three  feet. 

A  peer,  a  counsellor,  and  a  judge,  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  common  yard,  b^t  by  the  pole  of 
special  grace.  Bacon. 


Y  A  R 

The  arms,  spread  cross  in  a  straight  line,  and 
measured  from  one  end  of  the  long  finger  on  one 
hand  to  that  of  the  other,  made  a  measure  equal 
to  the  stature,  and  is  named  a  fathom.  Half  of 
that,  viz.  from  the  end  of  the  long  finger  of  either 
arm,  so  spread,  to  the  middle  of  the  breast,  is  with 
us  called  a  yard.  Holder  on  Time. 

An  aqueduct  of  a  Gothick  structure,  that  con- 
veys water  from  Mount  St.  Francis  to  Spolettij, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  lowest  arch  to  the  top, 
is  two  hundred  and  thirty  i/arrfs.  Addison. 
3.  The  supports  of  the  sails. 

A  breeze  from  shore  began  to  blow  ; 
The  sailors  ship  their  oars,  and  cease  to  row  ; 
Then  hoist  their  yards  a-trip,  and  all  their  sails 
Let  fall  to  court  the  wind.  Dryden. 

Ya'rdwand.  n.  s.  [yard  and  wand.]  A 
measure  of  a  yard. 
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All  the  revolutions  in  nature  can  give  it  no- 
thing more  than  different  degrees  of  dimensions. 
What  aifinitj  has  thinking  with  such  attributes  ? 
no  more  tlian  there  is  between  a  syllogism  and  a 
yardwand.  Collier. 
Yare.  udj.  [jeafipe,  Sax.]  Ready;  dex- 
terous; eager. 

Yare,  yare,  good  Iros,  quick. — Methinks  I  hear 
Antony  call.  Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

1  do  desire  to  learn,"  Sir  ;  and  I  hope,  if  you  have 
occasion  to  use  me  for  your  turn,  you  shall  find 
iiifc  yare,  Shakesp. 

Ya'kely.  ,adv.  [from  yare.]  Dexter- 
■ously;  skilfully. 

The  silken  tackles 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands, 
'i'hat  yarely  frame  tlie  office. 

Shakesp}  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Yarn.  n.  s.  [jeapn,  Sax.]  Spun  wool; 
woollen  thread. 

Vou  would  be  another  Penelope  ;  yet  they  say, 
all  the  yarn  she  spun  in  Ulysses's  absence  did  but 
fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Shakesp.  Coriolamis. 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  mingled  yarn,  good  and 
ill  together;  our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our 
faults  whipt  them  not;  and  our  crimes  would  de- 
spair, if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues. 

Shakesp. 

Yarti  is  a  commodity  very  proper  to  this  coun- 
try, which  of  all  others  ought  to  be  most  encou- 
raged. Temple. 

It  may  be  useful  for  the  reeling  oiyam.  Wilkins. 

The  fates  but  only  spin  the  coarser  clue, 
The  finest  of  the  wool  is  left  for  you. 
Spare  me  but  one  small  portion  of  the  twine. 
And  let  the  sisters  cut  below  your  line  : 
The  rest  among  the  rubbish  may  they  sweep. 
Or  add  it  to  the  yam  of  some  old  miser's  heap. 

Dry  den. 

To  Yarr.  v.  n.  [from  the  sound  ;  hirrio, 
Lat.]    To  growl  or  snarl  like  a  dog. 

Ainsworth. 

Ya'rrow.  n.  s.  [millefolium,  Lat]  A 
plant. 

Yawl.  w.  s.  A  little  vessel  belonging  to 
a  ship,  for  convenience  of  passing  to 
and  from  it. 

To  YAWN.  V.  n.  [jeonan,  Sax.]  ' 

1 .  To  gape ;  to  oscitate ;  to  have  the  mouth 
opened  involuntarily  by  fumes,  as  in 
sleepiness. 

The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum. 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone.  Shakesp.  Henry  V. 

In  yawning,  the  inner  parchment  of  the  ear  is 
extended.  When  a  man  yawneth,  he  cannot  hear 
so  well.  Bacon. 

At  length  shook  off  himself,  and  ask'd  the  dame. 
And  asking  yawn'd,  for  what  intent  she  came .-' 

Dryden. 

To  whom  the  yawning  pilot,  fast  asleep, 
Me  didst  thou  bid  to  trust  the  treacherous  deep  ? 

Dryden. 

2.  To  open  wide. 

The  gashes. 

That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face.  Shakesp. 

'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night. 
When  churchyards  yawn.  Shakesp.  Hamlet. 

Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth, 
Ibr  swallowing  up  the  treasure  of  the  realm.  Shak. 

He  shall  cast  up  the  wealth  by  him  devour'd. 
Like  vomit  from  his  yawning  entrails  pour'd. 

Sandys. 

Hell  at  last 

Yawning  received  them  whole, and  on  them  clos'd. 

Milton. 

The  sword  pierc'd  his  tender  side  ; 
Down  fell  the  beauteous  youth ;  the  yawning  wound 
Gush'd  out  a  purple  stream.  Dryden. 
High  she  rear'd  her  arm,  and  with  her  sceptre 

struck 

The  yawning  cliff :  from  its  disparted  height 
Adown  the  mount  the  gushing  torrent  ran.  Prior. 

3.  To  express  desire  by  yawning. 

The  chiefest  thing  at  which  lay-reformers  yawn, 


YEA 

is,  that  the  clergy  may,  through  conformity  in 
condition,  be  poor  as  the  apostles  were.  In  which 
one  circumstance  if  they  iuiagine  so  great  perfec- 
tion, they  must  think  that  church  which  liatli 
such  store  of  mendicant  friars,  a  church  in  that 
respect  most  happy.  Hooker. 

Yawn.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Oscitation. 

Thee,  Paridel,  she  mark'd  ihee  there, 
Stretch'd  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair; 
And  heard  thy  everlasting  j/ajure  confess 
The  pains  anS  penalties  of  idleness.  Fope. 

2.  Gape;  hiatus. 

Hence  to  the  borders  of  the  marsh  they  go. 
That  mingles  with  the  baleful  streams  below  ; 
And  sometimes  with  a  mighty  yawn,  'tis  said. 
Opens  a  dismal  passage  to  the  dead  ; 
Who,  pale  with  fear,  the  rending  earth  survey. 
And  startle  at  the  sudden  flash  of  day.  Addison. 

Ya'wning.  adj.  [from  i/awn.]  Sleepy; 
slumbering. 

Ere  to  black  Hecate's  summons 
The  shard-born  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

YcLAD.  part,  for  clad.  Clothed. 

Her  sight  did  ravish,  but  her  grace  in  speecii, 
Her  words  1/c/ad  with  wisdom's  miijesty, 
Make  me  from  wond'ring  fall  to  weeping  joys. 

^ihtikesp. 

YcLE  PED.  [the  participle  passive  of  c/epe 
to  call ;  clepan,  Sax.  with  the  increasing 
particle  y,  which  was  used  in  the  old 
English,  in  the  preterites  and  participles, 
from  the  Sax.  ge.]  Called;  termed; 
named. 

But  come  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heav'n  i/fie;)'</ Euphrosyne, 
Aud  by  men  heart-easing  mirth.  Milton. 

Ybra'd.    The  old  preterite  of  To  dread. 

Spenser. 

Ye.    The  nominative  plural  o£thou. 
Ye  arc  they  which  justify  yourselves. 

Ltike,  xvi.  15. 

Yea.  adv.  [ea,  or  jea,  Sax.  ja,  Dan. 
Germ,  and  Dut.l 

1.  Yes.  A  participle  of  affirmation; 
meaning,  it  is  so,  or,  is  it  sb? 

Yea,  hath  God  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every 
tree  in  the  garden  ?  Genesis,  iii.  1. 

Let  your  conversation  be  yea,  yea ;  nay,  nay. 

Matthew,  V. 

Why  do  disputes  in  wrangling  spend  the  day, 
Whilst  one  says  only  yea,  and  t'other  nay  ?  Denh. 

2.  A  participle  by  which  the  sense  is  in- 
tended or  enforced:  not  only  so,  but 
more  than  so. 

I  am  weary  ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tir'd.  Shakesp. 
A  rascally,  yeaj  forsooth,  knave,  to  bear  a  gen- 
tleman in  hand,  and  then  stand  upon  security. 

Shakesp. 

From  these  Philippinse  are  brought  costly  spices, 
yea,  and  gold  too.  Abbot's  Description  of  tlie  World. 

All  the  promises  of  God  are  yea,  and  amen ; 
that  is,  are  verified,  which  is  the  importance  of 
yea ;  and  confirmed,  which  is  meant  by  amen, 
into  an  immutability.  Hammond. 

They  durst  abide 
Jehovah  thund'riiig  out  of  Sion,  thron'd 
Between  the  cherubim  ;  yea,  often  plac'd 
Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines.  Milton. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  proximity  of  man  to 
himself ;  yea,  and  notwithstanding  the  observations 
made  in  all  ages,  we  still  remain  ignorant  of  many 
things  concerning  ourselves.  Hale. 

To  Yead  or  Yede.  v.  n.  preterite  yode. 
[This  word  seems  to  have  been  corrupt- 
ly formed  from  jeob,  the  Saxon  pre- 
terite of  5an.]  To  go ;  to  march.  Ob- 
solete. 

They  wander  at  will,  and  stay  at  pleasure, 
And  to  their  folds  yeade  at  their  own  leisure.  Spen. 


YEA 

Then  bad  the  knight  this  lady  yede  aloof. 
And  to  an  hill  herself  withdraw  aside, 

from  whence  she  might  behold  the  battle's  proof. 
And  eke  be  safe  from  danger  far  descry'd. Spenser. 

Yet  for  she  yode  thereat  half  aghast. 
And  Kiddy  the  door  sparred  after  her  fast.  Spens. 

That  same  mighty  man  of  God, 
That  bloud  red  billows  like  a  walled  front. 
On  eitlier  side  disparted  with  his  rod. 
Till  that  his  army  dry-foot  through  them  yod. 

Spenser. 

To  Yean.  v.  n.  [eanian.  Sax.]  To  bring 
young.    Used  of  sheep. 

This  I  scarcely  drag  along. 
Who  yeani7ig  on  the  rocks  has  left  her  young. 

Dryden. 

Ewes  yean  the  polled  lamb  with  the  least  danger. 

Mm'timer. 

Yea'nling.  n.s.  [from  i/ean,]  The 
young  of  sheep. 

All  the  yeanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire.  ^  Shakesp. 

Year.  n.  s.  [jeap.  Sax.] 

U  If  one  by  the  word  i/ear  mean  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  Qach,  i.  e.  thrc 
hundred  and  sixty  days  ;  another  intend 
a  solar  i/ear,  of  three  hundred  sixty-five 
days ;  and  a  third  mean  a  lunar  i/ear,  or 
twelve  lunar  months,  i.  e.  three  hundred 
fifty-four  days,  there  will  be  a  great  va- 
riation and  error  in  their  account  of 
things,  unless  they  are  well  apprized  of 
each  other's  meaning.  Waits's  Logick. 

See  the  minutes,  how  they  run  : 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  compleat. 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year. 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live.  Shakesp 

With  the  year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. 

Milton. 

Though  we  suppose  but  the  addition  of  one  man 
for  every  thousand  years,  yet  long  before  this  time 
there  should  have  been  a  greater  number  than 
there  could  be  sands  in  the  earth.  Wilkins. 

The  doctor,  upon  occasion,  calculating  his  ex- 
pences  on  himself,  found  them  to  be  not  above 
live  pound  in  the  year.  Fell. 

Oviparous  creatures  have  eggs  enough  at  first 
conceived  in  them,  to  serve  them  for  many  years 
laying,  allowing  such  a  proportion  for  every  year 
as  will  serve  for  one  or  two  incubations. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

He  accepted  a  curacy  of  thirty  pounds  a  year. 

Sw^. 

2.  It  is  often  used  plurally,  without  a  plu- 
ral termination. 

I  fight  notonce  in  forty  year.  Shakesv. 

3.  In  the  plural,  old  age. 

Some  raumble-new$. 
That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years,  and  knows  the  trick 
To  make  my  lady  laugh  when  she's  dispos'd, 
Told  our  intents.        Shakesp.  Love's  Labour  Lost. 

There  died  also  Cecile,  mother  to  king  Edw.  IV. 
being  of  extreme  years,  and  who  had  lived  to 
see  tKree  princes  of  her  body  crowred,  and  four 
iBurthered.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

He  look'd  in  years,  yet  in  his  years  were  seen 
A  youthful  vigour,  and  autumnal  green.  Dryden. 

Ye'arling.  adj.  [from  year.]  Being  a 
year  old. 

A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoke, 
Untam'd ,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke.  Pope. 

Yfi'ARLY.  adj.  [from  year.]  Annual; 

happening  every  year ;  lasting  a  year. 

The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday.    Shakesp.  K.  John. 

Why  the  changing  oak  should  shed 
The  yearly  honour  of  his  stately  head  ; 
Whilst  the  distinguish'd  yew  is  ever  seen, 
Unchang'd  his  branch,  and  permanent  his  green. 

Prior. 
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Yearly,  adv.    Annually;  oncea  year. 

He  that  outlives  tliis  day,  and  sees  old  aye, 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neiglibciurs, 
And  say,  To-raorrow  is  St.  Crispin. 

Shakes]}.  Henry  V. 
For  numerous  blessings  yearly  shower'd. 
And  property  with  plenty  crowu'd  ; 
For  freedom  still  inaintain'd  alive; 
For  these,  and  more,  accept  our  pious  praise. 

Dryden. 

Not  numerous  are  our  joys  when  life  is  new. 
And  yearly  some  are  falling  of  the  few.  Young. 

3b  Yearn,  v.  n.  [eapnan,  Sax.]  To  feel 
great  internal  uneasiness.  In  Spenser 
it  is  sometimes  earn.  It  is  by  Spenser 
used  for  desire,  or  the  pain  of  longing ; 
it  now  implies  tenderness  or  pity. 

He  despis'd  to  tread  in  due  degree. 
But  chaff  d,  and  foam'd,  with  courage  fierce  and 
stern, 

And  to  beeas'd  of  that  base  burden  still  did  yearn. 

Spenser. 

Make  the  libbard  stern 
Leave  roaring,  when  in  rage  he  for  revenge  did 
yearn.  ^enser. 
Though  peeping  close  into  the  thick. 
Might  see  the  moving  of  some  quick : 
But  were  it  fairy,  iieiid,  or  snake. 
My  courage  earned  it  to  wake. 
And  manfully  thereat  shot.  Spenser. 
Falstaif,  he  is  dead. 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore.     Shakesp.  Hen.  V. 

Joseph  made  haste;  for  his  bowels  did  yearn 
upon  his  brother  :  and  he  sought  where  to  weep, 
and  he  entered  into  his  chamber.       Gen.  xliii.  30. 

When  the  fair  Leucothoe  he  spy'd. 
To  check  his  steeds  impatient  Phoebus  yearn'd. 
Though  all  the  world  was  in  liis  course  concern'd. 

Waller. 

Yet  for  all  tlie  yearning  pain 
Y'have  sulfer'd  for  their  loves,  in  vain, 
1  fear  tliey'll  prove  so  nice  and  coy, 
To  have,  and  t'  hold,  and  to  enjoy.     ■  Hudibras, 
Where  our  heart  does  but  relent,  his  melts ; 
where  our  eye  pities,  his  bowels  yearn. 

South's  Sermons. 

At  beholding  the  miseries  of  others,  they  find 
such  yearnings  in  their  bowels,  and  such  sensible 
commotions  raised  in  their  breasts,  as  they  can  by 
no  means  satisfy.  Calamy. 
Your  mother's  heart  yearns  towards  you.  Addis. 
Unmov'd  the  mind  of  Ithacus  remain'd  ; 
But  Anticlus,  unable  to  controul. 
Spoke  loud  the  language  of  his  yearning  soul.  Pnpe. 

To  Yearn,  v.  a.  To  grieve  ;  to  vex. 
She  laments  for  it,  that  it  would 
Yearn  your  heart  to  see  if.  Shakesp. 

I  am  not  covetous  of  gold. 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear.  Shak. 

Yest.  n.  s.  [jej-t.  Sax.] 

1.  The  foam,  spume,  or  flower  of  beer  in 
fermentation ;  barm. 

Yeast  and  outward  means  do  fail, 
And  have  no  power  to  work  on  ale.  Hudibras. 

When  drays  bound  high.then  never  cross  behind, 
Where  bubbling  i/east  is  blown  by  gusts  of  wind. 

Gay. 

2.  The  spume  on  ti'oubled  water ;  foam ; 
froth. 

Now  the  ship  boring  the  moon  with  her  main- 
mast, and  anon  swallowed  with  yea^  and  froth,  as 
you'd  thrust  a  cork  into  a  hogshead. 

Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale. 
Ye'sty.    adj.    [from    yest.]  Frothy; 
spumy;  foamy. 

Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches  ;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up. 

Shakesp.  Macbeth 

Yelk.  n.  s.  [from  gealepe,  yellow,  Sax.] 
The  yellow  part  of  the  egg.  It  is  com 
monly  pronounced,  and  often  wi'itten, 
yolk. 
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The  yolk  of  tlie  egg  conduceth  Utile  to  the  ge- 
neration of  the  bird,  but  only  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  same  :  for  if  a  chicken  be  opened  when  it  is 
new-hatched,  you  shall  find  much  of  the  yolk  re- 
maining. Bacon's  Natural  Hist. 

That  a  chicken  is  formed  out  of  the  yelk  of  an 
egg,  with  some  antient  philosophers,  the  people 
still  opinion.  Brown. 

All  the  feather'd  kind 
From  th'  included  yolk,  not  ambient  white,  arose. 

Dryden. 

To  YELL.  V.  n.  To  cry  out  vrith  horrour 
and  agony. 

Nor  the  night  raven,  that  still  deadly  yeUs, 
Nor  grisly  vultures,  maktf  usonce  affear'd. Spenser. 

Each  new  morn. 
New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry  ;  new  sorrows 
Strike  heav'n  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds. 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllables  of  dolour.  Shakesp.  Macbeth. 

Now  worse  than  e'er  he  was  before. 
Poor  Puck  doth  yell,  poor  Puck  doth  roar. 
That  wak'd  queen  Mab,  who  doubted  sore 
Some  treason  had  been  wrought  her. 

Drayton's  Nymphid. 
Yelling  monsters,  that  with  ceaseless  cry 
Surround  me.  Milton. 
Night-struck  fancy  dreams  the  yelling  ghost. 

Thomson. 

Yell.  m.  s,  [from  the  verb.]  A  cry  of 
horrour. 

With  like  tim'rous  accent  and  dire  yell. 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  spread  in  populous  cities.        Shakesp.  Othello. 

Hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghosts,  the  pains 
Of  sounding  lashes,  and  of  dragging  chains. 
The  Trojan  stood  astonished  at  their  cries. 
And  ask'd  his  guide  .rom  whence  those  yells  arise. 

Dryden. 

Others  in  frantick  mood 
Run  howling  through  the  streets ;  their  hideous  i/eZZs 
Rend  the  dark  welkin.  Phillips 

YELLOW,  adj.  [yealepe,  Sax.  gheleuwe, 
Dut.  giallo,  Ital.]  Being  of  a  bright 
glaring  colour,  as  gold. 

Only  they  tliat  come  to  see  a  fellow 
in  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow. 
Will  be  deciv'd.        Shak.  Henry  VIII.  Prologue. 
He  brought  the  green  ear  and  the  yellmv  sheaf. 

Milton. 

After  a  lively  orange,  followed  an  intense, 
bright,  and  copious  yellow,  which  was  also  the 
best  of  all  the  yellows.  Newton. 

Negligent  of  food. 
Scarce  seen,  he  wades  among  the  yellow  broom. 

Thomson^ 

Yellowboy.  n.  s.  A  gold  coin.  A  very 
low  word. 

John  did  not  starve  the  cause ;  there  wanted  not 
yellowboys  to  fee  counsel.      Arbuthnot's  John  Bull 

Ye'llowhammer.  n.  s.  [eenchrymus  bel- 
lonii.]    A  bird. 

Ye'llowish.  adj.  [from  yellow.}  Ap- 
proaching to  yellow. 

Although  amber  be  commonly  of  a  yellowish  co 
lour,  yet  there  is  found  of  it  also  black,  white, 
brown,  green,  blue,  and  purple. 

Woodward's  Natural  Hist. 

Ye'llowishness.  n.  s.  [froiu  yellowish 
The  quality  of  approaching  to  yellow. 

Bruised  madder,  being  drenched  with  the  like 
alcalizate  solution,  exchanged  its  yellowishness  for  a 
redness.  Boyle. 

Ye'llowness.  M.S.  [from yellow.] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  yellow. 

Apples,  covered  in  lime  and  ashes,  were  well 
matured,  as  appeared  in  the  yellowness  and  sweet- 
ness. Bacon's  Natural  Hist. 

Yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  and  a  safl'ron- 
coloured  urine,  are  signs  of  an  inflammatory  dis- 
position of  the  liver.  Arbulhnot. 
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2.  It  is  used  in  SAflto/JCflre  for  jealousy. 

Ford  I  will  possess  with  yellowness.  Sliakesp. 

Ye'llows.  n.  s.  A  disease  in  horses. 
When  the  gallpipe  is  stopped  up,  that 
matter  which  should  be  turned  into  gall 
is  carried  back  into  the  blood,  and  tinc- 
tures it  yellow  ;  so  that  the  eyes,  inside 
of  the  lips,  slaver,  and  all  the  parts  of 
the  horse  that  are  capable  of  shewing 
the  colour  appear  yellow. 

Farrier's  Dictionary. 
His  horse  sped  with  spavins,  and  raied  with  the 
yellows.  Shakesp.  Taming  of  the  Shrtw. 

To  Yelp.  v.  n.  [jealpan,  Sax.]  To  bark 
as  a  beagle -hound  after  his  prey. 

A  little  herd  of  England's  tim'rous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs. 

Shakesp.  Henry  \'I. 

YEO'MAN.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  the  ori- 
ginal is  much  doubted  :  the  true  etymo- 
logy seems  to  be  that  of  Junius,  who  de- 
rives it  from  o-eman,  Frisick,  a  villajjer.  j 

1.  A  man  of  a  small  estate  in  land  ;  a 
farmer ;  a  gentleman  farmer. 

Gentlemen  should  use  their  children  as  the 
honest  farmers  and  substantial  yeomen  do  theirs. 

hocke. 

He  that  has  a  spaniel  by  his  side  is  a  yeoman  ot 
about  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  an  honest  man  _ 
he  is  just  qualified  to  kill  an  hare.  Addison. 

2.  It  seems  to  have  been  anciently  a  kind 
of  ceremonious  title  given  to  soldiers : 
whence  we  have  still  yeomen  of  the 
guard. 

Tall  yeomen  seemed  they,  and  of  great  might, 
And  were  enranged  ready  still  for  fight.  Spenser, 

You,  good  yeomen, 
VVhose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  shew  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture.        Shakesp.  Hen.  V. 

He  instituted,  for  the  security  of  his  person,  a 
band  of  fifty  archers,  under  a  captain,  to  attend 
him,  by  the  name  of  yeomen  of  his  guard. 

Bacon's  Hen.  VII. 

Th'  appointment  for  th'  ensuing  liight  he  heard; 
And  therefore  in  the  cavern  had  prepar'd 
Two  brawny  yeomen  of  his  trusty  guard.  Dryden. 
~   At  Windsor  St.  John  whispers  me  i'  th'  ear; 
The  waiters  stand  in  ranks,  the  yeomen  cry 
Make  room  !  as  if  a  duke  were  passing  by.  Swift. 

3.  It  was  probably  a  freeholder  not  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman. 

His  grandfather  was  Lyonel  duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward  king  of  England  : 
Spring  crestless  yeomen  from  so  deep  a  root  ? 

Shakesp.  Hen.  VI. 

4.  It  seems  to  have  had  likewise  the  no- 
tion of  a  gentleman  servant. 

A  jolly  yeoman,  marshal  of  the  hall, 
AVhose  name  was  Appetite,  he  did  bestow 
Both  guests  and  meats.  Spenser. 

Yeo'manry.  n.s.  [from  yeoman.]  The 
collective  body  of  yeomen. 

'I'his  did  amortize  a  great  part  of  the  lands  of 
the  kingdom  unto  the  hold  and  occupation  of  the 
yeomanry,  or  middle  people,  of  a  condition  between 
gentlemen  and  cottagers.  Bacon. 

To  Yerk.  v.  a.  [of  unknown  etymology.] 
To  throw  out  or  move  with  a  spring. 

A  leaping  horse  is  said  to  yerk,  or  strike  out  hjs 
liind  legs,  when  he  flings  and  kicks  with  his 
whole  hind  quarters,  stretching  out  the  two  hinder 
lees  near  together,  and  even  to  their  full  extent. 

^  ^  Farrier's  Diet. 

Their  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  core,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters 

Shakesp. 
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Yerk.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.     A  quick 
xTiotion. 

To  Yern.  v.  a.    See  Yearn. 
Yes.  adv.  [jij'e.  Sax.] 

1.  A  term  of  affirmation;  the  affirmative 
particle  opposed  to  no. 

Pray,  Madam,  are  you  married  ? — Yes. 

More's  Fables 

2.  It  is  a  word  of  enforcement:  even  so; 
not  only  so,  but  more. 

This  wei  e  a  iit  speecli  for  a  general  in  the  head 
of  an  army,  when  going  to  battle:  yes,  and  it  is 
no  less  fit  speech  in  the  head  of  a  council,  upon  a 
deliberation  of  entrance  into  a  war.  Bacon 

Yes,  you  despise  the  man  to  bcoks  confin'd. 
Who  from  his  study  rails  at  human  kind. 
Though  what  he  learns  he  speaks.  Pope. 
Ye'ster.  adj.  [ghister,  Dut.  hesternus, 
Lat.]  Being  next  before  the  present 
day.  It  is  not  often  used  but  in  com- 
position with  another  word,  as  day  or 
ni^ht. 

Love  might  as  well  be  sow'd  upon  our  sands. 
As  in  a  breast  so  barren  : 
To  love  an  enemy,  the  only  one 
Remaining  too,  whom  yestcr  sun  beheld 
Must'ring  her  charms.       Dryden's  Don  Sebastian 

Ye'sterday.  n.  s.  [jij^canbaej,  Sax." 
The  day  last  past ;  the  day  next  before 
to-day. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  Shakesp.  Macbeth 

We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing,  be- 
cause our  days  upon  earth  are  a  shadow.  Job.  viii.  9< 

You  are  both  fluid,  chang'd  since  yesterday  ; 
Next  day  repairs  hut  ill  last  day's  decay  ; 
Nor  are,  although  the  river  keep  the  name. 
Yesterday's  waters  and  to-day's  the  same.  Donne. 

If  yesterday  could  be  recall'd  again, 
Ev'n  now  would  I  conclude  my  happy  reign.  Dryd, 

Yesterday  was  set  apart  as  a  day  of  publlck 
thanksgiving  for  the  late  extraordinary  successes. 

Addison. 

Mrs.  Simper  sends  complaint  in  your  yesterday's 
Spectator.  Addison's  Spectator. 

Naked  from  the  womb 
We  yesterday  came  forth,  and  in  the  tomb 
Naked  again  we  must  to-morrow  lie  ; 
Born  to  lament,  to  labour,  and  to  die.  Prior. 

Ye'sterday.  adv.    On  the  day  last  past. 

Martius  gave  us  yesterday  a  representation  of  the 
empire  of  the  Turks,  with  no  small  vigour  of 
words.  Bacon. 

Ye'sternight.  n.  s.  The  night  before 
this  night. 

Ye'sternight.  adv.  On  the  night  last 
past. 

Eleven  hours  I've  spent  to  write  it  over ; 
for  yesternight  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  me. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 

The  distribution  of  thi-j  conference  was  made  by 
Eupolis  yesternight.  Bacon. 

Yet.  conjunct,  [jyt:,  ger,  geta,  Sax.] 
Nevertheless ;  notwithstanding ;  how- 
ever. 

They  Iiad  a  king  was  more  than  hira  before  ; 
But  yet  a  king,  where  they  were  nought  the  more. 

Daniel. 

French  laws  forbid  the  female  reign. 
Yet  love  does  them  to  slav'ry  draw.  Cowley. 

Though  such  men  have  lived  never  so  much 
upon  the  reserve,  j/cJ,  if  they  be  observed  to  have 
a  particular  fondness  for  persons  noted  for  any  sin, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  there  was  a  communication  in 
the  sin,  before  there  was  so  in  aifection.  South. 

The  heathens  would  never  suffer  their  gods  to 
be  reviled,  which  yet  were  no  gods ;  and  shall  it  be 
allowed  to  any  man  to  make  a  mock  of  hira  that 
made  heaven  anc  earth.  Tillotson 
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He  is  somewhat  arrogant  at  his  first  entrance, 
and  is  too  inquisitive  through  the  whole  tragedy  ; 
yet  these  imperfections  being  balanced  by  great 
virtues,  they  hinder  not  our  compassion  for  his 
miseries.  Dryden's  Diif'resnoy. 

Let  virtuoso's  in  five  years  be  writ. 
Yet  not  one  tliought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit.  Dryd. 

Yet.  adv. 

1.  Beside;  over  and  above. 

This  furnishes  us  with  yet  one  more  reason  why 
our  Saviour  lays  such  a  particular  stress  on  acts  of 
mercy.  Atterbury. 

2.  Still ;  the  state  still  remaining  the  same. 

They  attest  facts  they  had  heard  while  they  were 
yet  heathens ;  and  had  they  not  found  reason  to 
believe  them,  they  would  still  haveconthmed  hea- 
thens, and  made  no  mention  of  them  in  their 
writings.  Addison, 

3.  Once  again. 

Yet,  yet  a  moment,  one  dim  ray  of  light 
Indulge,  dread  chaos  and  eternal  mghtTFope'sDun. 

4.  At  this  time ;  so  soon ;  hitherto :  with  a 
negative  before  it. 

1'hales  being  asked  when  a  man  should  marry, 
said.  Young  men,  not  yet;  old  men,  not  at  all. 

Bacon. 

5.  At  least ;  at  all.  ^  Noting  uncertainty 
or  indetermination. 

A  man  that  would  form  a  comparison  betwixt 
Quintilian's  declamations,  if  yet  they  be  Quinti- 
lian's,  and  the  orations  of  Tully,  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  forfeiting  his  discretion.  Baker. 
G.  It  denotes  continuance  and  extension, 
greater  or  smaller. 

Shake  not  his  hour-glass,  when  his  hasty  stand 
Is  ebbing  to  the  last : 
A  little  longer,  yet  a  little  longer. 
And  nature  drops  him  down  without  your  sin. 
Like  mellow  fruit  without  a  winter  storm.  Dryd. 

Yet  a  few  days,  and  those  which  now  appear 
In  youth  and  beauty  like  the  blooming  year. 
In  life's  swift  scene  shall  change.  Dryden. 

7.  Still ;  in  a  new  degree. 

He  that  takes  from  a  thief  that  which  the  thief 
took  from  an  honest  man,  and  keeps  it  to  himself, 
is  the  w  ickeder  thief  of  the  two,  by  how  much  the 
raphie  is  made  yet  blacker  by  the  pretence  of  piety 
and  justice.  h'Estrange. 

8.  Even ;  after  all.    A  kind  of  emphatical 
addition  to  a  negative. 

If  any  man  neglect  his  Aatj,  his  fault  must  not 
be  ascribed  to  the  rule  appointed,  neither  i/et  to 
tlie  whole  church.  Whitaifte. 

Men  may  not  too  rashly  believe  tlie  confessions 
of  witches,  nor  yet  the  evidence  against  them  ;  for 
the  witches  themselves  are  imaginative,  and  peo- 
ple are  credulous,  and  ready  to  impute  accidents 
and  natural  operations  to  witchcraft.  Bacon. 

Nor  yet  amidst  this  joy  and  brightest  morn 
Was  absent,  after  all  his  mischief  done, 
The  prince  of  darkness.         Milt.  Par.  Regained. 

9.  Hitherto :  something  with  as  before  it. 

Hope  beginning  here,  with  a  trembling  expec- 
tation of  things  far  removed,  and  as  yet  but  only 
heard  of,  endeth  with  real  and  actual  fruition  of 
that  which  no  tongue  can  express.  Hooker. 

Ye'ven,  for  giveii. 

Wants  not  a  fourth  grace  to  make  the  dance 
even 

Let  that  room  to  my  lady  heyeven. 

She  shall  be  a  grace. 

To  fill  the  fourth  place. 
And  reigu  with  the  rest  in  heaven.  Spenser, 

Yew.  n.  s.  [ip,  Sax.  i/w,  Welsh.  This  is 
often  written  evg/i;  but  the  former  or- 
thography is  at  once  nearer  to  the  sound 
and  derivation.  See  EuGH.]  A  tree 
of  tough  wood,  used  for  bows,  and 
therefore  planted  in  church-yards. 

It  hath  amentaceous  flowers,  which  consist  of 
many  apices,  for  the  most  part  shaped  like  a  mush- 
room, and  are  barren ;  but  the  embryos,  which 
are  produced  at  remote  distances  on  the  same  tree,  | 
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do  afterward  become  hollow  bell-shaped  berries, 
which  are  full  of  juice,  and  include  seeds  some- 
what like  acorns,  having,  as  it  were,  a  little  cup  to 
each.  Miller 

The  shooter  eugh,  the  broad-Ieav'd  sycamore. 
The  barren  plantane,  and  the  walnut  sound  ; 

The  myrrhe,  that  her  foul  sin  doth  still  deplore  ; 
Aider,  the  owner  of  all  waterish  ground.  Fairfax. 
Slips  of  yew, 

Sliver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse.     Shak  Macbeth. 
He  drew. 

And  almost  join'd  the  horns  of  the  tough  yew. 

Drydtn. 

The  distinguish'd  yew  is  ever  seen, 
Unchang'd  his  branch,  and  permanent  his  green. 

Prior. 

Ye'wen.  adj.  {?i-om  yew.l    Made  of  the 
wood  of  yew. 

His  stiff  arms  to  stretch  with  eughen  bow, 
And  manly  legs  still  passing  to  and  fro. 

Huhberd's  Tale. 

To  Yex.  v.  n.    To  have  the  hiccough. 

Yex.  n.  s.    The  hiccougfh.. 

Yfe're.  adv.  [ypepe.  Sax.]  Together. 

Spenser. 

To  YIELD.  V.  a.  [gelban.  Sax.  to  pay.,] 

1.  To  produce  ;  to  give  in  return  for  cul- 
tivation or  labour. 

When  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  hence- 
forth yield  unto  thee  her  strength.    Genesis,  iv.  12. 

No  country,  for  the  bigness  of  it,  can  be  better 
watered,  or  yield  fairer  fruits.  H'eylifn. 

Strabo  lells  us  the  mines  at  Carthagena  yielded 
the  Romans  per  diem  to  the  value  of  twenty-five 
thousand  drachms,  eight  hundred  and  seven 
pounds  five  shillings  and  ten  pence.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  produce  in  general. 

He  makes  milch  kine  yield  blood.  Shakesp. 
The  wilderness  yieldeth  food  for  them. 

Job,  xxiv.  5. 

All  the  substances  of  an  animal,  fed  even  with 
acescent  substances,  yield  by  fire  nothing  but  alka- 
line salts.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  affiDrd;  to  exhibit. 

Philoclea  would  needs  have  her  glove,  and  not 
without  so  mighty  a  lour  as  that  face  could  yield. 

Sidney. 

The  mind  of  man  desireth  ever  more  to  know 
the  truth,  according  to  the  most  infallible  certainty 
which  the  nature  of  things  can  yield.  Hooker. 

If  you  take  the  idea  of  white,  which  one  parcel 
of  snow  yielded  yesterday  to  our  sight,  and  another 
idea  of  white  from  another  parcel  of  snow  you  see 
to-day,  and  put  them  together  in  your  mind,  they 
run  into  one,  and  the  idea  of  whiteness  is  not  at 
all  increased.  Locke. 

4.  To  give,  as  claimed  of  right. 

1  the  praise 

Yield  thee,  so  well  thou  hast  this  day  purvey'd. 

Milton. 

5.  To  allow  ;  to  concede. 

I  yield  it  just,  said  Adam,  and  submit.  Milton. 

1  that  have  not  only  yielded,  but  challenged  the 
undoubted  truth  of  the  proposition,,  can  make  no 
question  of  its  corollaries.  Hammond, 

6.  To  permit ;  to  grant. 

Life  is  but  air. 
That  yields  a  passage  to  the  whistling  sword. 
And  closes  when  'tis  gone.     Dryd.  Don  Sebastian, 

7.  To  emit ;  to  expire. 

Often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost ;  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
'I'o  find  the  empty,  vast,  and  wand'ring  air. 

Shakesp.  Richard  III. 
He  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded 
up  the  ghost.  Genesis,  xlix.  33. 

8.  'To  resign ;  to  give  up :  sometimes  with 
a  particle,  as  up  or  ovet: 

He  not  yielding  over  to  old  age  his  country  de- 
lights, especially  of  hawking,  was,  at  tliat  time 
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followiiia;  a  merlin,  brouglit  to  see  this  injury 
offered  unto  us.  Sidney 

Thus  I  have  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  uf  my  j-'lory.  Shakespeare. 

She  to  realities  yields  all  her  shows.  Millon. 

'Tis  tlie  pride  of  man  which  is  the  spring  of 
this  evil,  and  an  unwillingness  to  yield  up  tlicir 
own  opinions.  Watts. 
9.  To  surrender ;  sometiines  Avith  up. 

The  enemies  sometiines  ollered  unto  the  sol- 
diers, upon  the  walls,  great  rewards,  if  they 
would  yield  up  the  city,  and  sometimes  threatened 
them  as  fast.  Knolles. 

They  laugh,  as  if  to  them  I  had  quitted  all, 
At  random  yielded  up  to  their  misrule.  Miltoii. 

To  Yield,  v.  n. 

1.  To  give  up  the  contest ;  to  submit. 

He  yields  not  in  his  fall ; 
But  fighting  dies,  and  dying  kills  withal.  Daniel. 

All  is  not  lost ;  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield.  Milton. 

If  the  inspiring  and  expiriiifr  organ  of  any  ani- 
mal be  stopt,  it  suddenly  yields  to  nature,  and 
dies.  Walton. 

There  he  saw  the  fainting  Grecians  yield. 
And  here  the  trembling  Trojans  quit  the  field. 
Pursued  by  fierce  Achilles."  Dryden. 

2.  To  comply  with  any  person,  or  motive 
power. 

Considering  this  present  age  so  full  of  tongue, 
and  weak  of  brain,  behold  we  yield  to  the  stream 
thereof.  Hooker. 

I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France  : 
Mark,  how  they  whisper.  Shakesp. 

This  supernatural  soliciting,  if  ill, 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success  ? 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion, 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  upfix  my  hair  ?  Shakesp. 

With  her  much  fair  speech  she  caused  him  to 
yield.  Proverbs. 

The  Jews  have  agreed  to  desire  thee  that  thou 
wouldst  bring  down  Paul;  but  do  not  thou  yield 
unto  them.  Acts. 

They  shew  the  world  that  they  are  not  of  a 
yielding  temper,  which  will  be  wronged  or  baffled 

Kettlewell. 

3.  To  comply  with  things  required  or  en- 
forced. 

There  could  be  no  secure  peace,  except  the 
Lacedemonians  yielded  to  those  things,  which 
being  granted,  it  would  be  no  longer  in  their 
power  to  hurt  the  Athenians.  Bacon. 

If  much  converse 
Thee  satiate,  to  short  absence  I  could  yield. 

Milton. 

4.  To  concede ;  to  admit ;  to  allow  ;  not 
to  deny. 

If  we  yield  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  this 
Gud  is  almighty  and  just,  it  cannot  be  avoided 
but  that,  after  this  life  ended,  he  administers 
justice  unto  men.  Ilakewill. 

5.  To  give  place,  as  inferiour  in  excel- 
lence or  any  other  quality. 

The  fight  of  Achilles  and  Cygnus,  and  the  fray 
betwixt  the  Lapithae  and  Centaurs,  yield  to  no 
other  part  of  this  poet.  Dryden. 

Tell  me  in  what  more  happy  fields 
The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  lily  yields.  Fope. 

Yie'lder.  n.  s.  [from  1/ield.]    One  who 
yields. 

Briars  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch. 
Some  sleeves,  some  hats ;  from  yielders  all  things 
catch.  Shakesp. 
Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death. 
Treason's  true  bed,  and  yielder  up  of  breath. 

Shakesp. 

YOKE.  n.  s.  [jeoc,  Saxon ;  jock,  Dut. 

jugum,  Latin;  joug,  French.] 
1.  The  bandage  placed  on  the  neck  of 
draught  oxen. 

Bring  a  red  heifer,  wherein  is  no  blemish,  and 
upon  which  never  came  yoke.  Numbers 

A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoke, 
Untani'd,  unconscious  of  the  galling  i/o/ce.  Pope. 
a.  A  mark  of  servitude ;  slaveiy. 
Vol.  II. 
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Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke  ; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds.  Shakesp. 

Ill  bands  of  iron  fetter'd  yo>i  shall  be; 
An  ea'iitr  yoke  than  what  you  put  on  me.  Dryden, 

3.  A  chain  ;  a  link  ;  a  bond. 

This  yoke  of  marriage  from  us  both  remove, 
Where  two  are  bound  to  draw,  though  neither 
love.  Dri/den. 

4.  A  couple;  two;  a  pair.  It  is  used  in 
the  plural  Avith  the  singular  termina- 
tion. 

Those  that  accuse  him  in  his  intent  towards 
our  wives,  area  yoke  of  liis  discarded  men.Shakesp. 

His  lands  a  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  tiird.i)rj»(/e7i. 

A  yoke  of  mules  outgoes  a  yoke  of  oxen,  when 
set  to  work  at  the  same  time ;  for  mules  are 
swifter.  Broome. 

To  Yoke.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  bind  by  a  yoke  to  a  carriage. 

This  Stetes  |iromised  to  do,  if  he  alone  would 
yoke  together  two  brazen-hoofed  bulls,  and,  plow- 
ing the  ground,  sow  dragons  teeth.  L'Estrange. 

Four  milk-white  bulls,  the  Thracian  use  of  old. 
Were  yok'd  to  draw  his  car  of  burnish'd  gold. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  join  or  couple  with  another. 

My  name 

Be  yok'd  with  his  that  did  betray  thee  best. 

Shakesp. 

Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb. 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire.  Shakesp. 

Seek  not  in  Latian  bands  to  yoke 
Our  fair  Lavinia.  Dryden. 

3.  To  enslave  ;  to  subdue. 

These  are  the  arms 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks, 
Razeth  your  cities.  Shakesp. 

4.  To  restrain  ;  to  confine. 

Men  marry  not  ;  but  choose  rather  a  libertine 
single  life  than  to  be  yoked  in  marriage.  Bacon. 

Xerxes,  the  liberty  of  Greece  to  yoke, 
Over  Hellespont  bridg'd  his  way.  Miltmi. 

The  words  and  promises,  that  yoke 
The  conqueror,  are  quickly  broke.  Hudibras. 

Yo'ke-elm.  n.  s.  [carpinus,  Latin.]  A 
tree.  Ainsivorth 
Yo'kefellow 
Yo'kemate.    f  or  matc.'\ 

1.  Companion  in  labour. 

Yokefellows  in  arms. 
Let  us  to  France.  Sh^lkel^p. 

2.  Mate;  fellow:  commonly  partner  in 
marriage. 

You  cannot  think  me  fit 
To  be  th'  yokefellow  of  your  wit, 
Nor  take  one  of  so  mean  deserts 
To  be  the  partner  of  your  parts.  Hudibras. 

Before  Toulon  thy  yokemate  lies. 
Where  all  the  live-long  night  he  sighs.  Stepney. 

Those  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves 
by  railing  at  the  sex,  very  often  choose  one  of 
the  most  worthless  for  a  companion  mid  yokefellow. 

Spectatoi: 

YoLD,  for  yielded.    Obsolete.  Spenser. 

Yolk.  n.  s.  [See  Yelk.]  The  yellow 
part  of  an  egg. 

Nature  hath  provided  ?  large  yolk  in  every  egg, 
a  great  part  whereof  reniaineth  after  the  chicken 
is  Hatched  ;  and,  by  a  channel  made  on  purpose, 
serves  instead  of  milk  to  nourish  the  chick  for  a 
considerable  time.  Ray. 

YOND         ^"'^^  ^f^-.l  ^^'"S 

,r  '    '       r  at  a  distance  within  view. 
Yo  nder.  ) 

Madam,  yond  young  fellow  swears  he  will  speak 
witli  you.  Shakesp. 
Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yon  fool. 

Shakesp. 

Would  you  not  laugh  to  meet  a  great  counsellor 
of  state  in  a  flat  cap,  his  gloves  under  his  girdle  ; 
and  yond  haberdasher  in  a  velvet  gown  furred  with 
sables  ?  Ben  Jonson. 

Tigranes,  being  encamped  upon  a  hill  with  four 
hundred  thousand  men,  discovered  the  army  of 
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the  Romans,  being  not  above  fourteen  thousand, 
niarcliing  towards  him  :  he  made  himself  merry 
with  it,  and  said,  yonder  men  are  too  many  for  an 
ambassage,  and  too  few  for  a  fight.  Bacon. 

For  proof  look  up. 
And  read  thy  lot  in  j/oii  celestial  sign.  Milton. 

Yon  fiow'ry  arbors,  yonder  allies  green.  Milton. 

Let  other  swains  attend  th«  rural  care. 
But  nigh  yon  mountain  let  me  tune  my  lays. Pope. 

Then  hear  me,  gracious  heav'n,  and  grant  my 
pray'r, 

Make  yonder  man  the  fav'rite  of  thy  care  : 

Nourish  the  plant  with  thy  celestial  dew. 

Like  manna  let  it  fall,  and  still  be  new.  Harte. 

]f  I  were  to  fall  down  yonder  precipice,  and 
break  my  neck,  I  should  be  no  more  a  man  of  this 
world.  Btattie. 

YoN,        1  adv.  At  a  distance  within 
Yond,       >  view.    It  is  used  when  we 
Yo'nder.  3  direct  the  eye  from  another 
thing  to  the  object. 

The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eyes  advance. 
And  say  what  thou  see'st  yond.  Shakesp. 

First,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing. 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne. 
The  cherub  Contemplation.  ^  Milton. 

Yonder  are  two  apple-women  scolding. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 
YoND.  adj.  [I  know  not  whence  de- 
rived.] Mad  ;  furious  ;  perhaps  trans- 
ported with  rage ;  under  alienation  of 
mind,  in  which  sense  it  concurs  with 
the  rest. 

Then  like  a  lion,  which  hath  long  time  sought 
His  robbed  whelps,  and  at  the  last  them  found 
Amongst  the  shepherd  swains,  then  waxeth  wood 
and  yond ; 

So  fierce  he  laid  about  hipi.  Spenser. 
Nor  those  three  brethren,  Lombards,  fierce  and 
yond.  Fairfax. 

Yore  or  Of  Yore.  adv.  [jeojajta.  Sax.] 

1.  Long. 

VViti'.ess  the  burning  altars,  which  he  swore. 
And,  guilty,  heavens  of  his  bold  perjury; 

Which,  though  he  hath  polluted  oft  and  yore, 
Yet  I  to  them  for  judgment  just  do  fly.  Spenser. 

2.  Of  old  time;  long  ago:  with  of  be- 
fore it. 

And  seated  here  a  see,  his  bishoprick  of' yore, 
Upon  the  farthest  point  of  this  unfruitful  shore. 

Dryden. 

Thee  bright- eyed  Vesta  long  of  yore 
To  solitary  Saturn  bore.  Milton. 

There  liv'd,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  of  yore, 
A  widow  somewhat  old,  and  very  poor.  Dryden. 

In  limes  of  yore  an  ancient  haron  liv'd  ; 
Great  gifts  bestow'd,  and  great  respect  receiv'd. 

Prior. 

The  devil  was  piqued  such  saintship  to  behold. 
And  long'd  to  tempt  him,  like  good  Job  of  old  ; 
But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore, 
And  tempts  hy  making  rich,  not  making  poor. 

Pope. 

You.  proji.  [eop,  mh.  Sax.  of  ge,  ye.] 

1 .  The  oblique  case  of  ye. 

Ye  have  heard  of  the  dispensation  of  the  grace 
of  God,  which  is  given  me  to  you  ward.  Ephes. 

1  thought  to  show  yoxi 
How  easy  'twas  to  die,  by  my  example. 
And  hansel  fate  before  you.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  used  in  the  nominative,  in  common 
language,  when  the  address  is  to  per- 
sons ;  and  though  first  introduced  by 
corruption,  is  now  established.  la  the 
following  lines  you  and  ye  are  used  un- 
grammatically in  the  places  of  each 
other ;  but  even  this  use  is  customary. 

What  gain  you  by  forfjidding  it  to  teaze  ye  ? 
It  now  can  neither  trouble  ye  nor  please  ye.  Dryd. 

3.  It  is  the  ceremonial  word  for  the  second 
person  singular,  and  is  always  used,  ex- 
cept in  solemn  language, 
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In  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover, 
You  wish  fair  winds  may  waft  him  over.  Prior, 

But  madam,  if  the  fates  withstand,  and  you 
Are  destin'd  Hjmeu's  willing  victim  too.  Pope. 

4.  It  is  used  indefinitely,  as  the  French  on; 
any  one ;  whosoever. 

We  passed  by  what  was  one  of  those  rivers  of 
burning  matter  :  this  looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a 
new-ploughed  land  ;  but  as  you  come  near  it,  you 
see  nothing  but  a  long  heap  of  heavy  disjointed 
clods.  Addison. 

5.  Vou  is  used  in  the  subsequent  mem- 
bers of  a  sentence,  as  distinguished 
from  ye. 

Stand  forth,  ye  champions,  who  the  gauntlet 
wield, 

Or  you  the  swiftest  racers  of  the  field.  Pope. 

YOUNG,  adj.  [lonj,  yeonj.  Sax.  jong, 
Dutch.] 

J .  Being  in  the  first  part  of  life ;  not  old ; 
used  of  animal  life. 

Guests  should  be  interlarded,  after  the  Persian 
custom,  by  ages  young  and  old.  Carew. 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  be- 
hold'st. 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyKd  cherubims.  Shah 

I  firmly  am  resolv'd 
Not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter. 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder.  Shakesp. 

Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
Thy  tears  are  salter  than  a  younger  man's. 
And  venomous  to  thine  eyes.  Shake$p. 

He  ordain'd  a  lady  for  his  prize. 
Generally  praiseful,  fair,  and  young,  and  skill'd  in 
housewiferies.  Chapman. 
In  timorous  deer  he  hansels  his  young  paws. 
And  leaves  the  rugged  bear  for  firmer  claws. 

Cowley. 

Nor  need'st  thou  by  thy  daughter  to  be  told. 
Though  now  thy  sprity  blood  with  age  be  cold. 
Thou  hast  been  young.  Dryden. 

When  we  say  a  man  is  young,  we  mean  that  his 
age  is  yet  but  a  small  part  of  that  which  usually 
men  attain  to  :  and  when  we  denominate  him  old, 
we  mean  that  his  duration  is  run  out  almost  to  the 
end  of  that  which  men  do  not  usually  e.xceed. 

Locke. 

It  will  be  but  an  ill  example  to  prove,  that  do- 
minion, by  God's  ordination,  belonged  to  tho 
eldest  son  ;  because  Jacob  the  youngest  here  had 
it.  Locke. 

From  earth  they  rear  him  struggling  now  with 
death. 

And  Nestor's  youngest  stops  the  vents  of  breath. 

Pope. 

2.  Ignorant;  weak. 

Come,  elder  brother,  thou  art  too  young  in  this. 

Shakesp. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  vegetable 
life. 

There  be  trees  that  hear  best  wlien  they  begin 
to  be  old,  as  almonds  ;  the  cause  is,  for  that  all 
trees  that  bear  must  have  an  oily  fruit;  and  young 
trees  have  a  more  watery  juice,  and  less  concocted. 

Bacon. 

Young,  n.  s.  The  offspring  of  animals 
collectively. 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long. 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  oflt  by  its  young.  Shakesp. 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young; 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean. 

Shakesp. 

The  eges  disclos'd  their  callow  young.  Milton. 
.The  reason  why  bjrds  are  oviparous,  and  lay 
eggs,  but  do  not  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  is 
because  there  might  be  more  plenty.  More. 

Not  s:)  lier  young  ;  for  tlieir  unequal  line 
Was  heroes  make,  half  human,  half  divine  ; 
Their  earthly  mold  obnoxious  was  to  fate, 
■Th'  immortal  partassum'd  immortal  state. Dryden. 

Those  insects,  for  whose  young  nature  hath  not 
made  provision  of  sufficient  sustenance,  do  them- 
selves gather  and  lay  up  in  store  for  them.  IJay 

You'ngish.  adj.  [from]  young.]  Some- 
what young. 
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She  let  her  second  room  to  a  very  genteel 
youngish  man.  Tatler. 
Yod'ngling.  rt.s.  [£rom  young;  yeong- 
Imj,  Sax.]    Any  creature  in  the  first 
part  of  life. 

More  dear  unto  their  God  than  youngUng.i  to 
their  dam.  Fairy  Queen. 

Youngling,  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  I. 
—Grey-beard,  thy  love  doth  freeze.  Shakesp. 

When  we  perceive  that  bats  have  teats,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  infer,  they  suckle  their 
younglings  with  milk.  Brown. 

Encourag'd  thus,  she  brought  her  younglings 
nigh.  Dryden. 

The  stately  beast  the  two  Tyrrheidae  bred, 
SnatcJi'd  from  his  dam,  and  the  tame  youngling 
fed.  Dryden, 

You'ngly.  adv.  [from  young.] 

1 .  Early  in  life. 

Say  we  read  lectures  to  you. 
How  youngly  ne  began  to  serve  his  country. 
How  long  continued,  and  what  stock  he  springs  of. 

Shakesp. 

2.  Ignorantly ;  weakly. 
You'ngster,  In.  s.  [(vom  young.]  A 
YouNKER.     J    young  person:  in  con- 
tempt. 

What,  will  you  make  a  younker  of  me?  shall  I 
not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  but  I  shall  so 
have  my  pocket  pick'd  ?  Shakesp. 

See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun  :  , 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  yonker  prancing  to  his  love.Sftofeesp. 

While  Ulysses  slept  there,  and  close  by 
The  other  yonkers,  he  abroad  would  ly.  Chapman. 

Fame  tells,  by  age  fame  reverend  grown. 
That  Phcebus  gave  his  chariot  to  his  son  ; 
And  whilst  the  i/o«n^s(er  from  the  path  declines. 
Admiring  the  strange  beauty  of  the  signs. 
Proud  of  his  charge,  he  drove  the  fiery  horse. 
And  would  outdo  his  father  in  his  course.  Creech. 

The  youngster,  who  at  nine  and  three 
Drinks  with  his  sisters  milk  and  tea, 
From  breakfast  reads,  till  twelve  o'clock, 
Burnet  and  Heyliii,  Hobbes  and  Locke.  Prior. 

YouNGTH.  n.  s.  [from  young.]  Youtii. 
Obsolete. 

The  mournful  muse  in  mirth  now  list  ne  mask. 
As  she  was  wont  in  youngth  and  summer  days. 

Spenser. 

Your,  pronoun,  [eopep,  Saxon.] 

1.  Belonging  to  you.  It  is  used  properly 
when  we  speak  to  more  than  one,  and 
ceremoniously  and  customarily  when  to 
only  one. 

Either  your  unparagoned  mistress  is  dead,  or 
she's  outprized  by  a  trifle.  Shakesp. 

Impute  your  danger  to  our  ignorance  ; 
The  bravest  men  are  subject  most  to  chance. 

Dryden. 

Ye  dauntless  Dardans  hear. 
Think  on  the  strength  which  once  your  fathers 
bore.  Pope. 

2.  Your  is  used  in  an  indeterminate  sense. 
Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief;  if  it  be 

too  little  for  your  thief,  your  true  man  thinks  it 
big  enough.  If  it  be  too  big  for  your  thief,  your 
thief  tiiiiiks  it  little  enough  ;  so  every  true  man's 
apparel  dls  your  thief.  Shakesp. 

There  is  a  great  affinity  between  coins  and 
poetry,  and  your  medallist  and  critic  are  much 
nearer  related  than  the  world  imagine.  Addison. 

A  disagreement  between  these  seldom  hap- 
pens, but  auiong  your  antiquaries  and  schoolmen. 

Fetiton. 

3.  Yours  is  used  when  the  substantive 
goes  before  or  is  understood :  as,  this  is 
your  book,  this  book  is  yours. 

Pray  fur  this  man  and  for  his  issue. 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  grave. 
And  beggar'd  yours  for  ever.  _  Shakesp. 

That  tlone,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours, 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness. 

Shakesp. 
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This  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak,  " 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air 
Conceive  and  fare  thee  well.— 
-Fours  in  the  ranks  of  death.  Shaketp, 

He  is  forsworn,  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  yours 
Behold  another  day  break  in  the  east.  Shakeip. 

While  the  sword  this  monarchy  secures, 
'Tis  maiiag'd  by  an  abler  hand  than  yours.Drydtn. 

My  wealth,  my  city,  and  myself  are  yours.  , 

Dryden. 

It  is  my  employment  to  revive  the  old  of  past 
ages  to  the  present,  as  it  is  yours  to  transmit  the 
young  of  the  present  to  the  future.  Popt. 

Yourse'lf.  n.  s.  [your  and  self.] 

1 .  You,  even  you  ;  ye,  not  others. 

If  it  stand,  as  you  j/ourse?/' still  do. 
Within  the  eye  of  honour ;  be  assur'd. 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
Lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions.     ,,,<.  Shakesp. 

O  heav'ns  I 
If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience,  \{  yourselves  are  old. 
Make  it  your  cause.  Shakesp. 

2.  In  the  oblique  cases  it  has  the  sense  of 
reciprocation,  or  reference  to  the  same 
subject  mentioned  before :  as,  you  love 
only  yourself ;  you  have  betrayed  your- 
selves by  your  rashness. 

Whenever  you  are  more  intent  upon  adorning 
your  persons  than  upon  perfecting  of  your  souls, 
you  are  much  more  beside  yourselves  than  he  that 
had  rather  a  laced  coat  than  a  healthful  body.L«i». 

3.  It  is  sometimes  reciprocal  in  the  nomi- 
native. 

Be  but  yourselves.  '  Popt. 
YOUTH,  n.s.  [yeojuS,  Sax.] 

1 .  The  part  of  life  succeeding  to  child- 
hood and  adolescence;  the  time  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-eight. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed. 
Had  joys  no  date,  and  age  no  need  ; 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move. 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love.  Raleigh, 

His  starry  helm  unbuckled  show'd  him  prime 
In  manhood,  where  youth  ended.  Milton. 

'Ihe  solidity,  quantity,  and  strength  of  the 
aliment,  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  labour  or 
quantity  of  muscular  motion,  which  in  youth  it 
greater  than  any  other  age.    ~  Arbuthnot 

2.  A  young  man. 

Siward's  son, 
And  many  unrougli  youths  even  now. 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood.  Sliakesp. 

If  this  were  seen, 
The  happiest  youth  viewing  his  progress  through,! 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  do  ensue. 
Would  shut  the  book  and  sit  him  down  and  die.' 

Shakesp, 

O'er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  emboss'd 
Androgeo's  death,  and  olF'rings  to  his  ghost; 
Sev'ii  youths  from  Athens  yearly  sent,  to  meet 
The  fate  appointed  by  revengeful  Crete.  Dryden. 

The  pious  chief 
A  hundred  youths  from  all  his  train  elects. 
And  to  the  Latian  court  their  course  directs. 

Dryden. 

3.  Young  men.  Collectively. 

As  it  Is  fit  to  read  the  best  authors  to  youth  first, 
so  let  tliera  be  of  the  openest  and  clearest;  as 
^  Livy  before  Sallust,  Sidney  before  Donne. 

Ben  Jonsen, 

About  him  exercised  heroic  games 
'i'h'  unarmed  youth  u(  heav'n.  Milton, 

The  graces  put  not  more  exactly  on 
Th'  attiie  of  Venus,  when  the  ball  she  won. 
Than  that  young  hcauty  by  thy  care  is  drest. 
When  all  your  youth  prefers  her  to  the  rest. 

Walltr. 

You'thful.  adj.  [youth  and  full.] 
J.  Young. 

Our  army  is  dispers'd  already^ 
Like  youthful  steers  unyok'd  they  took  their 
course. 

East,  west,  north,  south.  Sliakttf, 
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There,  in  a  heap  of  slain,  among  the  rest. 
Two  youthful  knights  tlicy  found  beneath  a  load 
opprest 

Of  slaughter'd  foes.  Dryden. 

2.  Suitable  to  the  first  part  of  life. 

Here  be  all  the  pleasures 
Tliat  fancy  can  beget  on  youthful  thoughts. 
When  thi-  fresh  blood  grows  lively,  and  returns 
Brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  primrose  season. 

Milton. 

In  his  years  were  seen 
A  youthful  vigour  and  autumnal  green.  Dryden. 

The  nymph  surveys  him,  and  beholds  the  grace 
Of  charming  features,  and  a  youthful  face.  Fope. 

3.  Vigorous,  as  in  youth. 

How  is  a  good  Christian  animated  by  a  stedfast 
belief  of  an  everlasting  enjoymeat  of  perfect  feli- 
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city,  such  as,  after  millions  of  millions  of  ages,  is 
slifl  youthful  and  flourishing,  and  inviting  as  at 
the  hrst !  no  wrinkles  in  the  face,  no  grey  hairs 
on  the  head  of  eternity.  Bentley. 

You'thfully.  adv.  [from  i/out/iful.]  In 

a  youthful  manner. 
You'thly.  adj.  [from  7/outh.]    Young ; 
early  in  life.  Obsolete. 

True  be  thy  words,  and  worthy  of  thy  praise, 
That  vfarlike  feats  dost  highest  glorify. 
Therein  have  I  spent  all  ray  youthly  days. 
And  many  battles  fought,  and  many  frays. 

Spenser. 

You  THY.  adj.  [from  youth.']  Young; 
youthful.    A  bad  word. 
The  scribbler  Lad  not  genius  to  turn  my  age. 
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as  indeed  1  am  an  old  maid,  into  raillery,  for 
affecting  a  youthier  turn  than  is  consistent  with 
my  time  of  day.  Spectator. 

Ypi'ght.  part,  [y  and  pight,  from  pitch.] 
Fixed. 

That  same  wicked  wight 
His  dwelling  has  low  in  an  hollow  cave. 
Far  underneath  a  craggy  clift  ypight. 
Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave. 

Spenser. 

YucK.  n.  s.  [jocken,  Dut.]  Itch. 

Yule.  n.  s.  [jeol,  yeol,  yehul,  Sax.]  The 
time  of  Christmas. 

Yux.  n.  s.  [yeox,  Saxon ;  sometimes  pro- 
nounced j/ex.]    The  hiccough. 
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Is  found  in  the  Saxon  alphabet  set  I 
down  by  grammarians,  but  is  read 
in  no  word  originally  Teutonick:  its 
sound  is  uniformly  that  of  a  hard  s. 
No  word  of  English  original  begins 
with  Z. 
Za'ffar, 
Za'ffir 

Powder  the  calx  of  cobalt  fine,  and  mix  it  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  powdered  flints  ;  this 
being  wetted  with  common  water,  concretes  into  a 
mass  called  zaff're,  which  from  its  hardness  has 
been  mistaken  for  a  native  mineral.  Hill. 

Cobalt  being  sublimed,  the  flowers  are  of  a  blue 
colour ;  these  German  mineralists  called  zaffir. 

Woodward. 

The  artificers  in  glass  tinge  their  glass  blue  with 
that  dark  mineral  zaphra.  Boyle. 

Za'ny.  n.  s.  [Probably  of  zanei  the  con- 
traction of  Giovanni :  from  sanna,  a 
scoff,  according  to  Skinner.]  One  em- 
ployed to  raise  laughter  by  his  gestures, 
actions,  and  speeches ;  a  merry-andrew ; 
a  buffoon. 

^   Some  carrytale,  some  pleaseman,  some  slight 
zany. 

Some  mumblenews,  some  trencher  knight,  some 
Dick, 

Told  our  intents  before.  Shakespeare. 

Then  write  that  1  may  follow,  and  so  be 
Thy  echo,  thy  debtor,  thy  foil,  thy  zany, 
I  shall  be  thought,  if  mine  like  thine  I  shape. 
All  the  world's  lion,  though  1  be  thy  ape.  Donne. 

Oh,  great  restorer  of  the  good  old  stage. 
Preacher  at  once,  and  zany  of  thy  age.  Pope. 

Za'rnich.  n.  s.  A  substance  in  which 
orpiment  is  found ;  it  approaches  to  the 
nature  of  orpiment,  but  without  its  lus- 
tre and  foliated  texture.  The  common 
kinds  of  zarnich  are  green  and  yellow. 

Hill. 

ZEAL.  n.  s.  [^i>io; ;  zelus,  Lat.]  Passion- 
ate ardour  for  any  person  or  cause. 

In  this  present  age,  wherein  zeal  hath  drowned 
charity  and  skill,  meekness  will  not  now  suifer 
any  man  to  marvel,  whatsoever  he  shall  hear  re- 
proved by  whomsoever.  Hooker. 

If  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries,  I 
would  have  bestowed  the  thousand  pound  I  bor- 
rowed of  you  :  but  it  is  no  matter,  this  poor  shew 
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doth  better ;  this  doth  infer  the  teal  1  had  to  see 
him.  Shakespeare, 

O  Cromwell,  Cromwell  !  ^ 
Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.  Shakesp. 

The  bare  fervour  and  zeal  is  taken  in  commuta- 
tion for  much  other  piety,  by  many  the  most 
eager  contenders.  Hammond, 

Among  the  seraphims 
Abdiel,  than  whom  none  with  more  zeal  ador'd 
The  Deity,  and  divine  commands  obey'd. 
Stood  up,  and  in  a  flame  of  zeal  severe, 
The  current  of  his  fury  thus  oppos'd.  Milton. 

Had  zeal  anciently  armed  itself  against  sove- 
reignty, we  had  never  heard  of  a  calendar  of 
saints.  Holyday. 

We  must  look  our  prayers  be  with  zeal  and 
earnestness  :  it  is  not  enough  that  we  so  far  attend 
them,  as  barely  to  know  what  it  is  we  say,  but 
we  must  put  forth  all  the  affection  and  devotion 
of  our  souls.  Duty  of  Man. 

Zeal,  the  blind  conductor  of  the  will.  Dryden, 

She  with  such  a  zeal  the  cause  embrac'd. 
As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all  in  haste  ; 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside. 
Were  overborne  by  the  fury  of  the  tide.  Dryden. 

The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious  joy. 
And  the  king  seiz'd  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  de- 
stroy. Dryden. 

Seriousness  and  zeal  in  religion  is  natural  to  the 
Eiij^lish.  Tillotson. 

Good  men  often  blemish  the  reputation  of 
their  piety  by  overacting  some  things  in  their 
religion  ;  by  an  indiscreet  zeal  about  things  where- 
in religion  is  not  concerned.  Tillotson. 

True  zeal  seems  not  to  be  any  one  single  affec- 
tion of  the  soul,  but  rather  a  strong  mixture  of 
many  holy  affections  ;  rather  a  gracious  consti- 
tution of  the  whole  mind,  than  any  one  particular 
grace,  swaying  a  devout  heart,  and  filling  it  with 
all  pious  intentions ;  all  not  only  uncounterfeit, 
but  most  fervent.  Sprat. 

When  the  sins  of  a  nation  have  provoked  God 
to  forsake  it,  he  suffers  those  to  concur  in  the 
most  pernicious  counsels  for  enslaving  conscience, 
who  pretend  to  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  liberty  of 
it.  Stilting  fleet. 

This  rebellion  has  discovered  to  his  majesty 
who  have  espoused  his  interests  with  zeal  or  in- 
difference. Addison. 

A  scorn  of  flattery  and  a  zeal  for  truth.  Pope. 

There  is  nothing  noble  in  a  clergyman  but  burn- 
ing zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls ;  nor  any  thing 
poor  in  his  profession,  but  idleness  and  worldly 
spirit.  Law. 

Zea'lot.  n,  s,  [zeloteur,  Fr.  ^^Xun^.] 
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One  passionately  ardent  in  any  cause. 
Generally  used  in  dispraise. 

But  now,  whereas  these  zealots  complain  of  us 
for  partaking  with  the  Roman  church  in  things 
lawful  and  good,  they  themselves  comply  with 
the  same  in  articles  and  actions  which  are  of  no 
good  quality.  White. 

The  fury  of  zealots,  intestine  bitterness  and  divi- 
sion, were  the  greatest  occasion  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  King  Charles. 

Are  not  those  men  too  often  the  greatest  zealots, 
who  are  most  notoriously  ignorant.'  true  zeal 
should  always  begin  with  true  knowledge,  and 
thence  proceed  to  an  unwearied  passion,  for  what 
it  once  knows  to  be  worthy  of  such  passion. 

Sprat. 

No  wonder  that  so  many  of  these  deluded  zea- 
lots have  been  engaged  in  a  cause  which  they 
at  first  abhorred,  and  have  wished  or  acted  for 
the  success  of  an  enterprize,  that  might  have 
ended  in  the  extirpation  of  the  protestant  religion. 

Ad3ison. 

Zea'lous.  adj.   [from  zeal.]  Ardently 
passionate  in  any  cause. 

Our  hearts  are  right  with  God,  and  our  inten- 
tions pious,  if  we  act  our  temporal  affairs  with  a 
desire  no  greater  than  our  necessity,  and  in  actions 
of  religion  we  be  zealoits,  active,  and  operative,  so 
far  as  prudence  will  permit.  Taylor. 

This  day,  at  height  of  noon,  came  to  my  sphere 
A  spirit  zealous,  as  he  seem'd,  to  know 
More  of  the  Almighty's  works.  Milton. 

We  should  be  not  only  devout  towards  God, 
but  zealo%is  towards  men ;  endeavouring  by  all 
prudent  means  to  recover  them  out  of  those  snares 
of  the  devil,  whereby  they  are  taken  captive. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

It  is  not  at  all  good  to  be  zealous  against  any 
person,  but  only  against  their  crimes.  It  is  belter 
to  be  zealous  for  things  than  for  persons  ;  but  the.a 
it  should  be  only  fur  good  things  ;  a  rule  that  does 
certainly  exclude  all  manner  of  zeal  for  ill  things, 
all  manner  of  zeal  for  little  things.  Sprat. 

Being  instructed  only  in  the  general,  and  zeal- 
ous in  the  main  design  ;  and  as  finite  beings  not 
admitted  into  the  secrets  of  government,  the  last 
resorts  of  Providence,  or  capable  of  discovering 
the  final  purposes  of  God,  they  must  be  some- 
times ignorant  of  the  means  conducing  to  those 
ends  in  which  alone  they  can  oppose  each  other. 

Dryden. 

Being  thus  saved  himself,  he  may  be  zealous  iu 
the  salvation  of  souls.  Lav/. 

Zea'lously.  adv.  [from  zealous.]  With 
passionate  ardour. 
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Thy  care  is  fixt,  and  zealously  attends, 
To  fill  thy  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  light, 
And  hope  that  reaps  not  shame.  Milton. 

To  enter  into  a  party  as  into  an  order  of  friars, 
with  so  resigned  an  obedience  to  superiors,  is  very 
unsuitable  with  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  we 
so  zealously  assert.  ■  Swift. 

Zea'lousness.  n.  s.  [from  zealous.]  The 

quality  of  being  zealous. 
Ze'chin.  11.  s.  [from  Zecha,  a  place  in 

^'^enice,  where  the  mint  is  settled  for 

coinage.]     A  gold  coin  worth  about 

nine  shillings  sterling. 
Ze'doary.  n.  s.  [zedoaire,  Fr.]  A  spicy 

plant,  somewhat   like  ginger  in  its 

leaves,  but  of  a  sweet  scent. 
Zed.  n.  s.  The  name  of  the  letter  z. 

Thou  whoreson  zed,  thou  unnecessary  letter. 

Shakespeare. 

Ze'nith.  n.  s.  [Arabick,]  The  point 
over  head  opposite  to  the  nadir. 

Fond  men  '.  if  we  believe  that  men  do  live 
Under  the  zenith  of  botli  frozen  poles. 
Though  none  come  thence  advertisement  to 
give. 

Why  bear  we  not  the  like  faith  of  our  souls  ? 

Davies. 

These  seasons  are  designed  by  the  motions  of 
the  sun  ;  wlien  that  approaches  nearest  our  zenith, 
or  vertical  point,  we  call  it  summer.  Brown. 

Ze'phyr,      \n.  s.  [zephyrus,La.t.]  The 
ZE'PHYRtis.  J    west  wind;  and,  poeti- 
cally, any  calm  soft  wind. 

They  are  as  gentle 
As  s:ephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet.  Shakespeare. 

Zephyr  you  shall  see  a  youth  with  a  nierrv 
countenance,  holding  in  his  hand  a  swan  with 
wings  displayed,  as  about  to  sing.  Peacham. 

Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds, 
Eurus  and  Zephyr.  Milton. 
Mild  as  when  Zephynis  on  Flora  breathes. 

Milton. 

Zest.  n.s. 

1 .  The  peel  of  an  orange  squeezed  into 
wine. 

2.  A  relish;  a  taste  added. 
Almighty  vanity  !  to  thee  they  owe 

Their  zest  of  pleasure,  and  their  balm  of  woe. 

Young. 

To  Zest.  v.  a.  To  heighten  by  an  addi- 
tional relish. 

Zete'tick.  adj.  [from  |i)Te«.]  Proceed- 
ing by  inquiry. 

Ze'ugma,  n.  s.  [from  ^stiyf^a.]  A  figure 
in  grammar  when  a  verb  agreeing  with 
divers  nouns,  or  an  adjective  with  di- 
vers substantives,  is  referred  to  one  ex- 
pressly, and  to  the  other  by  supple- 
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ment;  as,  lust  overcame  shame,  bold- 
ness fear,  and  madness  reason. 
Zo'cLE.  n.  s.  [In  architecture.]  A  small 
sort  of  stand  or  pedestal,  being  a  low 
square  piece  or  member,  serving  to  sup- 
port a  busto,  statue,  or  the  like,  that 
needs  to  be  raised ;  also  a  low  square 
member  serving  to  support  a  column 
instead  of  a  pedestal,  base,  or  plinth. 

Diet. 

Zo'diack.  n.  s.  [zodiaque,  Fr.  ^wJiaJto;, 
£i£  rav  ?,auv,  the  living  creatures,  the 
figures  of  which  are  painted  on  it  in 
globes.] 

1.  The  track  of  the  sun  through  the 
twelve  signs ;  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere,  containing  the  twelve  signs. 

The  golden  sun  salutes  the  morn. 
And  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams. 
Gallops  the  -odiack  in  his  glist'ring  coach. S/iafcesp. 
Years  he  number'd  scarce  thirteen. 

When  fates  turn'd  cruel : 
Yet  three  fill'd  zodiacH  had  he  been 

The  stage's  jewel.  Ben  Jonson. 

It  e.\ceeds  even  their  absurdity  to  suppose  the 
zodiack  and  planets  to  be  efficient  of,  and  ante- 
cedent to,  themselves,  or  to  exert  any  influences 
before  they  were  in  being.  Bentley. 

Here  in  a  shrine,  that  cast  a  dazzling  light. 
Sat  fixt  in  thought  the  raighty  Stagyrite  ; 
His  sacred  head  a  radiant  zodiack  crown'd, 
And  various  animals  his  sides  surround.  Fope. 

2.  It  is  used  by  Milton  for  a  girdle. 

By  his  side. 
As  in  a  glist'ring  zodiack,  hung  the  sword, 
Satan's  dire  dread  ;  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 

Milton. 

Zone.  n.  s.  [{wnn ;  zona,  Lat.] 

1.  A  girdle. 

The  middle  part 
Girt  like  a  starry  zone  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold. 
And  colours  dipp'd  in  heaven.  '  Milton. 

An  embroider'd  zone  surrounds  her  waist. 

Dryden. 

Thy  statue,  Venus,  though  by  Phidias'  hands 
Design'd  immortal,  yet  no  longer  stands ; 
The  magick  of  thy  shining  zone  is  past. 
But  Salisbury's  garter  shall  for  ever  last.Grant'i/fe. 

Scarce  could  tne  goddess  from  her  nymphs  be 
known. 

But  by  the  crescent  and  the  golden  zone.  Pope. 

2.  A  division  of  the  earth. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  divided  into 
five  zones:  the  first  is  contained  between  the  two 
tropicks,  and  is  called  the  torrid  zone.  There  are 
two  temperate  zones,  and  two  frigid  zones.  The 
northern  temperate  zone  is  terminated  by  the  tro- 
pick  of  Cancer  and  the  arctick  polar  circle  :  the 
southern  temperate  zone  is  contained  between  the 
tropick  of  Capricorn  and  the  polar  circle  :  the 
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frigid  zones  are  circumscribed  by  the  polar  circles, 
and  the  poles  are  in  their  centers. 

True  love  is  still  the  same  :  the  torrid  zdnes. 
And  those  more  frigid  ones. 

It  must  not  know : 
For  love  grown  cold  or  hot. 
Is  lust  or  friendship,  not 

Tlie  thing  we  show  : 
For  that's  a  flame  would  die. 
Held  down  or  up  too  high  : 
Then  think  I  love  more  than  I  can  express. 
And  would  love  more,  csuld  I  but  love  thee  less. 

Suckling. 

And  as  five  zones  th'  etherial  regions  bind. 
Five  correspondent  are  to  earth  assign'd  : 
The  sun,  with  rays  directly  darting  down. 
Fires  all  beneath,  and  fries  the  middle  zone.  Dryd. 

3.  Circuit ;  circumference. 

Scarce  the  sun 
Hath  finish'd  half  his  journej,  and  scarce  begins 
His  other  half  in  the  great  zone  of  heaven.  Aliltan. 

Zoo'grapher.  n.  s.  [{«»)  and  ypaipw.] 
One  who  describes  the  nature,  proper- 
ties, and  forms  of  animals. 

One  kind  of  locust  stands  not  prone,  or  a  little 
inclining  upward  ;  but  in  a  large  erectiiess,  ele- 
vating the  two  fore  legs,  and  sustaining  itself  in 
the  middle  of  the  other  four,  by  zoographers  called 
the  prophet  and  praying  locust.  Broioyi. 

Zoo'graphy.  n.  s.  [of  {w»  and  y^a/pu.']  A 
description  of  the  forms,  natures,  and 
properties  of  animals. 

If  we  contemplate  the  end,  its  principal  final 
cause  being  the  glory  of  its  Maker,  this  leads  us 
into  divinity;  and  for  its  subordinate,  as  it  is 
designed  for  alimental  sustenance  to  living  crea- 
tures, and  medicinal  uses  to  man,  we  are  thereby 
conducted  into  zoography.  Glanville. 

Zoo'logy.  n.  s.  [of  ^uov  and  Xoyoq.]  A 
treatise  concerning  living  creatures. 

Zo'ophyte.  n.  s.  [(uopvTov,  of  ^wo?  and 
(pvrov.']  Certain  vegetables  or  substances 
which  partake  of  the  nature  both  of  ve- 
getables and  animals. 

Zoo'PHORiCK  Column,  n.  s.  [In  archi- 
tecture.] A  statuary  column,  or  a  column 
which  bears  or  supports  the  figure  of  an 
animal.  Diet. 

Zoo'PHORUS.  n.  s.  [^oipsfoc]  A  part 
between  the  architraves  and  cornice,  so 
called  on  account  of  the  ornaments 
carved  on  it,  among  which  were  the 
figures  of  animals.  Diet. 

Zoo'tomist.  n.  s.  [of  ^uaTo^ia.]  A  di&- 
secter  of  the  bodies  of  brute  beasts. 

Zoo'tomy.  n.  t.  [^wTo/Aia,  of  ^uoy  and 
TSfAvu.]  Dissection  of  the  bodies  of 
beasts. 
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